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To  the 
memory  of  the  late 

HORACE  GREELEY, 
the  great  philanthropist  and  public  educa- 
tor—whom only  to  know  was  to  love — this 
UNIVERSAL  CTCIXJPSDUU  which  he  planned  and 
assisted  in  editing  in  part,  is  reverently  dedi- 
cated by  his  devoted  friend  and  household 
companion,  THE  PUBLISHER. 


PUBLISHER'S  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


WITH  profound  gratitude  to  the  American  people  for  the  unprecedented  favor  heretofore  ex- 
tended to  him— a  favor  which  has  manifested  it.self  in  the  purchase  of  more  than  half  a  million 
copies  of  his  previous  publications— the  Publisher  now  takes  pleasure  in  laying  before  tb,. 
••(.us  public  the  entirely  new  and  very  elaborate  work  herewith  presented,  entitled  .Ion 
Ni:\v    UMVKKSAL  CYCLOPEDIA.      In  doing  this  he  respectfully  solicits  the  continuance  of  the 
liberal  patronage  which  has  been  thus  far  bestowed  on  him,  and  which  he  has  endeavor 
deserve  by  faithfully  laboring  to  meet  the  intellectual  wants  of  an  enlightened  and  culti 
people.    He  does  not  claim  perfection  for  this  work,  though  it  has  been  prepared  without  i. 
to  labor  or  expense.     Still,  whatever  imperfections  the  critical  eye  may  discover  in  it,  no  one 
who  gives  it  a  candid  examination  can  fail  to  concede  that  it  possesses,  in  many  important  par- 
ticulars, such  a  superiority  over  any  other  encyclopaedia  yet  published  as  must  make  it  invaluable, 
if  not  indispensable,  to  the  scholar,  the  man  of  business,  and  the  general  reader. 

To  explain  the  principles  which  have  governed  the  preparation  of  this  work  belongs  properly 
to  the  province  of  the  Editors.  The  Publisher  may,  nevertheless,  be  permitted  to  observe,  that 
in  bringing  together  the  vast  amount  of  material  here  accumulated,  recourse  has  been  1 
every  accessible  source  of  authentic  information.  The  most  recent  publications,  not  only  in  Eng- 
lish, but  in  all  the  leading  languages  of  the  continent  of  Europe  (particularly  the  (icrnmn,  French, 
and  Italian),  have  been  constantly  consulted.  And  in  order  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of 
being  betrayed  into  error  by  relying  too  implicitly  on  printed  authorities,  all  articles  compiled  from 
such  sources  have  been  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  accomplished  critics  in  the  departments  of 
knowledge  to  which  they  severally  belong.  A  very  important  feature  in  the  plan,  moreover,  which 
has  been  systematically  pursued  throughout,  has  been  to  place  all  the  most  important  sul 
in  the  hands  of  living  authorities  of  distinguished  eminence,  to  be  originally  treated  expressly 
for  this  work.  Each  of  the  articles  thus  specially  prepared  is  attested  by  the  signature  of  its 
author;  and,  immediately  following  this  Announcement,  a  list  of  the  many  eminent  writers  who 
have  been  already  thus  engaged  is  given  in  full. 

The  original  suggestion  of  this  work  is  due  to  the  late  Hon.  HOKACE  GREEM-: Y.  I.I.  l> .  for  more 
than  ten  years  the  intimate  friend  of  the  undersigned,  and  for  the  last  two  years  or  more  of  his  life 
a  member  of  his  family.     It  lias  been  dedicated  to  his  memory,  therefore,  not  only  in  testimony 
to  the  warm  personal  regard  which,  during  this  long  period,  he  won  to  himself  by  his  many  kindly 
trails  of  character;  but  also  in  just  recognition  of  his  early  participation  in  the  preparation  of  the 
work  itself,  and  of  the  fact  that  it  may.  without  impropriety,  be  said  to  owe  to  him  its  • 
As  an  indefatigable   laborer  and  prolific  writer  for  the  daily  press  (to  say  nothing  of  the  more 
permanent  monuments  of  literary  industry  which  he  created  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  ' 
life  "),  dealing  constantly  with  topics  of  immediate  and  stirring  interest  in  the  political,  industrial, 
and  social  world,  where  the  whole  force  of  an  argument  or  trustworthiness  of  a  conclusion  must 
depend  constantly  on  the  correctness  of  the  assumed  premises,  Mr.  (Jrceiey  ha.i  long  fell  the 
of  a  comprehensive  book  of  general   reference  better  adapted  to  his  needs,  and  to  the  needs  of  all 
active  workers  like  himself,  than   any  then   in  existence.     His   experience  taught  him  that  the 
existing  encyclopaedias,  all  of  which  have  their  merits,  fail  to  meet  the  wants  of  tl  •  ^u-y 

and  practical  men  to  which  he  belonged,  for  several  reasons.     In  the  first  place,  the;,  rally 

too  voluminous:  occupying  a  whole  shelf  iu  a  library,  instead  of  a  corner  of  n  writing-table,  they 
cannot  be  consulted  without  disarrangement,  loss  of  time,  and  serious  inconveniei.,         -         ;dly, 
since  many  of  their  articles  have  much  the  form  of  treatise*,  the  important  facts  in  them  of  which 
the  busy  man  is  in  need  arc  spread   over  a  large  surface,  and  can  only  be  found  by  a  .- 
involving  vexatious  delay.      And  thirdly,  in  respect  to  accuracy  01"  statement  and  freshness  of 
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information,  these  works  arc  very  unequal.  Even  in  the  new  editions  of  the  most  approved  ency- 
clopedias— editions  professedly  rewritten  throughout — errors  of  long  standing  continue  in  many 
instances  to  l>c  i>fr])etuated,  and  statistical  and  scientific;  statements  which  belong  to  a  period 
loin;  passed  by  arc  often  presented. 

The  luisy  man's  cyclopedia,  according  to  Mr.  Greeley,  should  be  something  different  in  even- 
one  of  the  particulars  hen;  specified.  It  should  be,  first  of  all,  a  table-book :  that  with  him  was 
-  ijii.i  nun.  It  should,  furthermore,  be  pre-eminently  a  book  of  facts,  and  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  if  at  all,  a  volume  of  discussions  or  of  critical  opinions.  Finally,  it  should  be  severely 
and  uniformly  accurate;  and  should  be  brought  up,  in  every  article,  to  the  actual  state  of 
knowledge  at  the  date  of  publication.  With  Mr.  Greeley,  to  perceive  a  mode  in  which  the 
world  mi.ulit  be  benefited  was  to  feel  an  irrepressible  desire  to  secure  the  benefit.  In  many 
earnest  conversations,  two  years  or  more  before  the  end  of  his  useful  life,  he  urged  upon  the 
undersigned  himself  to  undertake  the  publication  of  a  work  of  such  a  character  as  is  here  briefly 
outlined;  promising  to  contribute  personally  a  large  share  of  the  literary  labor  which  the  prep- 
aration of  the  work  would  require.  The  magnitude  of  the  pecuniary  responsibility  involved  in  so 
vast  an  enterprise  prevented  an  immediate  acquiescence  in  this  proposal ;  and  it  was  only  after  it 
had  been  repeatedly  presented  that  the  undersigned  finally  yielded  to  these  pressing  solicitations, 
and  consented  to  assume  the  heavy  burden.  Some  of  the  words  used  by  the  zealous  originator 
and  early  advocate  of  the  scheme,  in  the  conversations  above  referred  to,  are  still  remembered; 
and  now  that  he  has  passed  away  for  ever,  they  may  perhaps  be  read  with  interest,  as  illustrating 
his  peculiarities  of  expression  in  earnest  social  intercourse  with  his  daily  associates.  The  decis- 
ion of  the  undersigned  to  comply  in  this  matter  with  the  wishes  of  his  distinguished  friend  was 
reached  during  a  drive  with  Mr.  (Jreeley  in  the  Central  Park  of  New  York  City  in  December,  1870  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  that  memorable  drive,  Mr.  Greeley  said,  emphatically,  "  I  want  just  three 
books  constantly  at  my  elbow  when  I  am  writing:  Johnson's  Family  Atlas  of  the  World,  Webster's  Dic- 
I'n, ,1111-11.  and  an  Km  •t/rlii/niiliii  of  not  more  than  four  volumes — three  would  be  better;  and  this  book 
slu  mid  have  every  general  article  abridged  as  much  as  possible,  or,  as  they  say  in  Vermont,  '  boiled 
down."  In  another  explanation  of  his  views  as  to  the  kind  of  condensation  to  be  given  to  the 
work,  he  said,  "I  don't  care  upon  whose  shoulders  Humboldt's  cloak  may  have  fallen,  or  if  he 
had  one,  even  ;  but  I  simply  want  to  know  when  and  where  he  was  born,  what  he  did,  and  when 
he  died.  The  rest  would  be  good  for  nothing  except  to  lumber  up  the  book.  The  lives  and  labors 
of  men  are  the  best  kind  of  history,  and  the  history  that  is  needed;  but  lengthy  dissertations  upon 
them  in  a  book  of  reference  would  be  misplaced." 

The  preparation  of  the  work  having  been  resolved  on,  and  Mr.  Greeley  having  promised  it 
from  the  beginning  the  aid  of  his  counsel  and  his  pen,  it  might  naturally  have  been  anticipated 
that  he  would  cheerfully  assume,  or  perhaps  claim  as  due  to  him  of  right,  the  position  of  its 
Editor-in-chief.  This,  however,  would  have  been  impracticable  with  him,  considering  the  nume- 
rous and  ab,orbing  duties  already  prosing  upon  him;  which  did  not  prevent  him,  however,  from 
allowing  his  name  to  be  placed  as  that  of  an  associate  on  the  editorial  staff.  He  gave  to  the 
matter  probably  as  1,111, -h  thought  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  chief  direction,  but  he  had  not  time  to 
attend  in  person  to  Ihe  practical  execution  of  the  working  plans.  As  soon  as  the  proper  literary 

stance  could  be  secured,  repeated  consultations  took  place  between  the  Editors  and  the  Pub- 

ishcr  in  the  piivate  room  of  Mr.  (ireeley  at  the  residence  of  the  undersigned  in  this  city  and  in 

these  conferences  lie  unfolded  his  views  jn  S(,  lucitl  nnd  mnsterly  a  manner  as  strongly  to  impress 

eard  him  with  admiration  of  his  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  subject,  and  to  convince 

1  his  own  wonderful  fitness  to  contribute  personally  to  the  successful  execution  of  the 

scheme. 

licforc  the  business  arrangements  for  prosecuting  the  work  had  been  actually  completed    it 
1  t<>  the  undersized  that  there  might  be  some  advantage  in  transferring  the  responsibility 
iiti<m  lo  some  other  well-known  publish!,,..;  house  in  this  city  or  elsewhere;  reserving 
the  tart  Of  managing  the  sale.     Messrs.  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  of  New  York,  and 
Messrs.  James   B.OsgOod  ,v  Co.  of  Boston,  were  applied  to,  but  without  success;  for 
her  accounts,  they  were  not  indispose,!  to  regard  the  proposition  favorably,  they  hcsi- 
stake  upon   a  single   enterprise  so  lai-e  an  amount  of  capital  as  seemed  likely"  to  be 
arry  out  this  work  with  the  thoroughness  contemplated.     This  caused,  however,  only 
After  bavin,  put   his  hand  to  the  plough,  the  undersized  had  a.  no  time 
.km,  back  :  and  when  i,  became  evident  that,  if  the  work  was  to  be  carried  through, 
•es,,o,.,b,l,,y  must   re*  upon  himself   alone,  he  came  to  the  deliberate   conclusion 
shoulders  were  broad  enough    to   bear  it.      In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  cost  of  the 
Son   has   proved   even   more  ,,io,,s  than  was  a,   first  anticipated.     The  design  from  the 
,'  bavin,  been  to  make  .  good  book,  no  other  consideration  has  been  at  any  time  allowed 
I   .»«;»>;;'"  -•<  >  it.     The   circle  of  eminent   contributors   has   been   constantly 
be!  eved  that  no  similar  work  has  ever  been  produced  in  this  country"  or 
Inch  the  literary  labor  of  preparation  has  been  more  liberally  compensated.'  \t 
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this  very  time  arrangements  are  nearly  completed  l,y  th-  „„.,,  „„.  ,•„„„.,, 

volumes  of  the  work  will  lie  enriched  l,y  11  largely  increased  number  ot  articles  fi..i,,  dUtii.gi 

foreign  oontribnton;  and  tome  of  the*e  articlei  ban  ibeadj  ,,,'  ,|,,. 

experience  of  the  past,  it  is  a  reasonable  estimate  to  say  that  tin-  complete  work  will  "in\oKc  an 
outlay  which  cannot  fall  inncli  In-low  fi.'OO.OOO,  and  may  materially  ..,,„ 

The  active  labor  of  preparing  the  work  was  vigorously  set  on  foot  a*  ea>  :  -rl 

under  the  direction,  at  lir-i.  of  two  editors  only,  but  with  an  able  and  thoroughly  r..n>| 

of  regular  writers,  and  the  promised  aid  of  many  eminent  special  i-.miribi.- 

upon  that  part  of  the  task  which  he  had  chosen  for  himself  with  even  more  than  hi-  wonted 
enthusiasm  ;  and  notwithstanding  the-  multiplicity  of  his  cares  and  the  endless  demands  upon  l,Ls 
time,  his  proper  department  never  drained  so  long  as  he  was  able  to  hold  i  .,.,,  in  the 

midst  of  the  excitements  which  followed  his  nomination  to  the  presidency  in  IN?-.',  and  under  the 
oppressive  heats  of  one  of  the  most  exhausting  seasons  ever  known,  he  prep.md  th. 
article  on  the  ••Confederate  States,"  which  will  be  found  in  this  volume— an  article  whii  i. 
probably  the  last  important  literary  production  of  his  life.     In  putting  this,  which  prmcd  to  U- 
his  final  contribution  to  the  present  work,  into  the  hands  of  the  undersigned,  he  remarked,  with 
that  simplicity  which  was  his  most  striking  characteristic,  "I  hope  it  will    be  ac.  eptable,  for  I 
have  done  my  best  to  tell  the  truth,  and  not  to  offend  the  people  of  either  the  North  or  the  Smth." 

As  the  work  advanced,  and  its  magnitude  began  to  be  more  fully  appreciated  by  its  .-..ndii- 
the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor  which  had  guided  its  execution  from  the  ix-ginning  was 
brought,  more  distinctly  out,  and  made  more  efficacious,  by  enlarging  the  editorial  corps,  and 
incorporating  into  it  men  not  only  thoroughly  competent  to  direct  the  several  departments  of 
which  they  assumed  the  charge,  but  known  to  be  so  by  the  public.  Time  also  was  -m  n  to  such 
of  these  gentlemen  as  had  not  been  engaged  until  after  some  progress  had  been  made  in  preparing 
the  electrotype  plates,  to  revise  thoroughly  all  of  the  work  which  had  thus  been  put  into  shape. 
and  to  propose  additions  or  emendations  with  the  most  perfect  freedom  ;  and  all  tin-  suggestion* 
of  improvement  made  by  them  were  unhesitatingly  adopted  without  regard  to  e\]  .  i  is  has 

to  some  degree  retarded  the  appearance  of  the  volume,  which  it  had  been  originally  designed  to 
lay  before  the  public  some  time  in  1873;  but  the  Publisher  has  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that 
the  delay  thus  occasioned  has  been  vastly  more  than  compensated,  in  having  secured  for  the  work 
the  careful  scrutiny  and  approval  of  the  body  of  able  and  distinguished  men  whose  names  appear 
on  the  title-page  as  Editors  and  Associate  Editors.  It  is  not  without  a  feeling  of  natural  pride 
that  the  Publisher  calls  public  attention  to  the  galaxy  of  talent  there  exhibited;  each  depart- 
mental editor  having  been  engaged  in  consequence  of  the  honorable  eminence  already  ach: 
by  him  in  some  one  of  the  many  paths  of  letters  or  science.  No  name  has  been  included  in  tin- 
list  merely  to  give  an  adventitious  lustre  to  the  book.  All  are  the  names  of  active  workers,  and 
they  are  placed  there  to  give  the  public  a  secure  guaranty  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  varied 
information  which  these  volumes  embrace. 

There  remains,  in  conclusion,  one  pleasant  duty  to  discharge,  that  of  making  public  and  hon- 
orable mention  of  the  efficient  services  rendered  by  those  whose  superior  practical  skill  hag 
clothed  the  work  of  the  literary  laborers  in  its  visible  garb;  among  whom  should  lie  named 
.Mr.  I..  F.  Thomas  of  Philadelphia,  1'a.,  who  read  the  proofs;  Mi -sis.  Wi  -!<  •  itt  &  Thomson  of  the 
same  city,  who  set  up  the  type  and  made  the  plates;  Messrs.  Kcdman  A  Kenny  of  New  York, 
who  prepared  nearly  all  the  graphic  illustrations;  Mr.  C.  X.  Craig,  who  engraved  the  maps;  and 
.Messrs.  T.  W.  Baker  and  F.  S.  Jones,  who  in  a  variety  of  ways  have  lent  most  valuable  aid  in 
furthering  this  colossal  undertaking. 

The  lirst  volume  of  the  work  is  now  before  the  public,  who  will  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves 
how  nearly  it  approaches  to  that  ideal  of  excellence  which  should  be  the  object  of  all  human 
ell'ort,  but  which  no  human  ell'ort  can  be  expected  ever  completely  to  attain.  One  merit  it  may 
nevertheless  claim,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  disputed— that,  having  been  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  an  editorial  corps  in  which  every  section  of  the  country  and  every  leading  religious 
denomination  is  represented.no  shadow  of  political  prejudice,  or  taint  of  sectional  jealousy,  or 

of  sectarian  bitterness,  will  he  found  to  disfigure  its  p 

With  these  preliminary  observations,  which  the  occasion  seemed  to  require,  the  undersigned 
lias  now  only  to  make  his  best  obeisance  to  the  public  and  retire  behind  ti  dent  that 

(lie  verdict  which  will  presently  be  pronounced  upon  the  fruit  of  so  much  can-  and  labor  and  out- 
lay as  have  been  lavished  on  this  work,  will  be  as  favorable  as  it  is  certain  to  be  just,  and  a?  it  : 
be  final. 

Faithfullv. 

A    J.  JOHNSON, 
Pum.isiiKi:  01   ATI.A.-I:-.  MM-.   *->D  BOOKS. 
11  GREAT  Joxrs  STUEKT.  N"i:w  YOKE 
(near  Bromhv:i 

Jinn',  1874 
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\VIIKN  a  new  book  of  general  reference  ia  presented  for  the  first  time  to  the  i.ul.lic,  it 
becomes  its  originators  to  state  the  reasons  which  have  induced  them  to  undertake  the 
lal>or  of  its  preparation,  and  to  explain  the  principles  which  have  guided  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  task.  There  are  many  encyclopedias  already  hi  existence,  from  the 
merits  of  which  the  present  Editors  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  detract  They,  like  most 
men  whose  lives  are  given  to  study,  have  made  much  use  of  works  of  this  d. 
and  have  learned  by  experience  to  appreciate  their  value.  But  the  same  experience  has 
taught  them  that  there  are  certain  particulars  in  which  all  the  works  of  this  class  with 
which  they  are  acquainted  are  more  or  less  unsatisfactory. 

In  explanation  of  what  is  here  meant,  it  must  be  premised  that  no  cyclopaedia,  ho 
it  may  be  named,  can  be,  in  the  strictest  sense,  universal,  and  that  therefore  evi-rv  such 
work  must  sometimes  fail  to  respond  to  the  demands  of  the  inquirer.  The  misfortune  ia, 
that  the  particulars  as  to  which  these  works  are  thus  occasionally  disappointing  are  too 
often  precisely  those  on  which  information  is  most  frequently  needed  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life.  In  statistics,  for  example,  they  deal  much  in  aggregates  and  little  in  details. 
In  geography  they  are  full  upon  countries,  and  provinces,  and  capitals,  and  populous  < 
but  whatever  lies  beyond  this  they  leave  to  the  gazetteers.  And  while,  as  to  the  men  whose 
names  have  come  down  to  us  from  other  times,  the  information  tliev  furnish  leaves  little 
to  desire,  in  regard  to  those  who  have  made  themselves  conspicuous  among  the  living  gen- 
eration, they  are  either  silent,  or  their  notices  are  imperfect  and  few. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  the  information  which  these  works  contain  is  often  scattered 
through  too  large  a  space:  facts  of  detail,  of  which  the  need  is  immediate  and  pressing, 
are  so  submerged  beneath  the  multitude  of  words  that  the  hurried  inquirer  finds  his  time 
and  his  patience  alike  too  limited  to  permit  him  to  study  them  out  The  works  of  this 
class  which  have  cost  their  editors  the  largest  labor  and  their  publishers  the  largest  outlay 
— such,  for  instance,  as  the  " Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana"  and  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica" — have,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  ambitious  design,  and  in  virtue  of  the 
very  pains  expended  in  carrying  this  faithfully  out,  sacrificed  to  a  great  degree  their  every- 
day usefulness.  For  quiet  perusal,  with  abundance  of  leisure,  they  are  invaluable;  but 
they  are  libraries  rather  than  books  of  reference.  They  are  in  no  proper  sense  diction- 
aries, but  groups  of  systematic  treatises  loosely  linked  together;  and  though  their  pncral 
titles  are  arranged  in  alphabetic  order,  they  can  only  be  conveniently  consulted  fur  the 
purposes  of  occasional  reference  by  the  aid  of  an  independent  index. 

But,  thirdly,  these  elaborate  and  costly  works  have  not  only  the  character  of  a  library, 
they  have  almost  the  bulk  of  a  library.     They  fill  many  volumes,  and  occupy  FO  larire  an 
amount  of  space  as  to  unfit  them  altogether  for  table  use.    A  condition  indispensal 
the  usefulness  of  a  book  of  reference  is,  nevertheless,  that  it  shall  he   alway-   near  the 
inquirer's  hand— on  the  table  of  the  student,  on  the  desk  of  the  merchant.  <>n  the  bench 
of  the  artisan; — a  condition  which  deprives  every  voluminous  eyelopa-dia.  however  . 
in  other  respects  may  be  its  merits,  of  its  principal  practical  value  for  the  cvery-day  uses 
of  practical  men. 

Another  fault  of  most  works  of  this  class  is,  that  the  information  they  irhv  cannot 
always  be  trusted.     In  this  respect  they  are  very  unequal.     An  article,  for  example,  in 
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the  "Encyclopedia  IJritamiica,"  which  bears  the  signature  of  Thomas  Young  or  Henry 
Brougham,  <>r  Sir  John  Ilerschel.  will  of  course  command  universal  confidence;  but 
besides  such  as  these,  there  are  in  the  same  work  many  articles  of  unknown  authorship, 
derived  probably,  in  most  inatancee,  from  previous  similar  publications,  and  originally 
affected  l,v  unsuspected  errors  which  they  continue  to  perpetuate. 

Fin-illv   it  is  too  often  the  case  that  books  of  general  reference  are  behind  the  actual 
()f  knowledge  al  the  date  of  their  publication.    In  the  progress  of  the  sciences,  m 
rowth  and  decline  of  industries,  in  the  incessant  social  and  political  mutations  which 
time  brings  with  it,  any  occasional  resume  of  the  aspects  of  human  affairs  must  largely 
lose  in  value  in  proportion  as  the  point  of  time  for  which  it  is  true  recedes  into  the  past, 
Kvery  in.mirer,  therefore,  who  has  sought  from  books  of  reference  information  as  to  mut- 
ters of  living  interest,  must  have  been  often  disappointed  to  find  that,  while  they  tell  him 
so  very  much,  they  fail  to  tell  him  precisely  what  he  wants  to  know. 

Entering  thus  "upon  their  task  with  a  lively  recollection  of  the  particulars  in  which 
they  have  found  the  books  of  general  reference  at  their  command  to  fail  them  at  their 
need,  the  Kditors  of  this  one  have  faithfully  labored,  not  wholly  they  trust  without  success, 
to  avoid  the  faults  here  signalized.  To  this  end,  considering  in  the  outset  that  no  work, 
however  comprehensive  its  scope,  can  be  absolutely  exhaustive  of  all  human  knowledge, 
they  have  aimed  to  give  the  largest  space  to  matters  concerning  which  the  need  of  exact 
information  is  most  generally  and  most  frequently  felt ;  keeping  in  view,  at  the  same  time, 
the  wants  of  the  student  in  his  closet,  and  those  of  the  practical  man  in  the  daily  affairs 
of  life. 

They  have,  secondly,  treated  all  large  subjects  analytically,  exhibiting  each  elementary 
topic  under  its  own  head  in  alphabetic  order.  Titles  are  thus  multiplied  and  separate 
articles  abridged.  The  work  becomes  its  own  index,  and  is  made  to  combine  the  character 
of  a  dictionary  with  that  of  a  cyclopaedia.  Upon  topics  of  principal  importance  or  of 
immediate  and  living  interest,  nevertheless,  it  has  not  been  considered  incompatible  with 
this  plan  to  introduce  systematic  essays ;  but  these  when  admitted  are  practically  indexed, 
by  including  their  subordinate  titles  in  the  alphabetic  arrangement,  with  cross-references 
to  the  principal  articles.  The  accuracy  of  the  information  conveyed  in  these  more  elabo- 
rate essays  is  in  all  cases  attested  by  the  signatures  of  their  writers,  who  will  be  recognized 
in  general  as  the  highest  authorities  on  the  subjects  thus  treated.  In  the  list  of  these 
valued  contributors,  elsewhere  given,  will  be  noticed  the  names  of  very  many  gentlemen 
of  distinguished  eminence  in  letters  and  science  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe;  and 
negotiations  recently  completed,  or  now  in  progress,  with  foreign  writers  no  less  eminent, 
will  largely  extend  this  list  for  the  future  volumes. 

In  the  articles  of  the  class  by  far  most  numerous,  however,  the  principle  has  been 
adhered  to  of  compressing  the  largest  number  of  facts  or  truths  into  the  smallest  possible 
compass.  These  article^  are  therefore  very  brief,  but  pithy  in  proportion  to  their  brevity. 
Comments,  discussions,  speculations — even,  as  a  rule,  criticisms  upon  the  chefs  d'ceuvre  of 
art  or  letters — have  been  avoided.  These  have  no  fit  place  in  a  book  of  reference,  of  which 
the  proper  object  is  to  give  facts  of  positive  knowledge,  and  not  the  opinions  of  men  about 
such  I'his  was  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  eminent  man  with  whom,  as  the  Pub- 

lisher lias  elsewhere  stated  in  a  narrative  of  deep  interest,  the  project  of  this  work  origin- 
ated,    "(live  me  the  facts — 1  will  find  you  the  words,"  seems  always  to  have  been  the 
nnnttered  motto  of  HOI:ACK  ( ii:i:i:i.KY.     And  the  only  book  of  reference  which  Mr.  Greeley 
required  was  a  hook  of  facts.     The  character  of  the  present  work  will  be  found  to  have 
i   largely  controlled  by  this  fundamental  principle  of  its  projector.    Had  he  lived  to 
ice  with  us  in   its  publication,  it  might  have  been  more  largely  so;  but  the  present 
editors  have  remembered  that  to  most  men  facts  are  sometimes  made  more  useful,  and 
principles  more  intelligible,  by  concise  illustrations  of  their  significancy. 

Still,  the  condensation  given  to  the  articles  in  general  has  made  it  possible  to  introduce 
an  amount  of  information  in  detail,  principally  geographical,  biographical,  and  statistical, 
(niitr  beyond  what  will  be  found  in  any  other  cyclopedia. 

1.  As  to  Geography.  So  far  as  the  United  States  are  concerned,  this  work  is  a  complete 
ga/.etteer.  Kvery  township  in  every  Slate  or  Territory  will  be  found  recorded  in  its  proper 
place,  with  its  population  according  to  the  census  of  1870;  and  every  town  of  more  than 
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one  thousand   inhabitants  has  been  written   u,,  expnoty   tnr  this   w.,rk   l.y  a  co,,,| 
authority  resident  on  the  spot,  wherever  such  could  I.e  found.     The  lar.'er  tOWM,  and  the 
Slates    themselves,    have    hern    made    the    subjects    of   elaborate    article-    by    aeeomplM.ed 
experts,  whose  names,  attaehed  to  the  articles,  will  he  a  sullieient  guaranty  of  the  fidelity 
witli  which  they  have  heen  ]»n'iiared. 

Nor  has  foreign  e-eo-raphy  I  .ecu  a  subject  of  less  careful  or  less  conscientious  attention, 
although  it  has  not  heen  followed  into  so  minute  detail  as  that  of  our  own  country.  Com- 
pact notices  are  given  of  all  towns  numbering  more  than  live  thousand  inhalutan- 
which  are  exhibited  all  the  important  statistical  facts  relating  to  them,  whether  industrial, 
educational,  social,  religious,  or  in  any  manner  otherwise  interesting.  Kvery  important 
country  has  heen  treated,  hy  specially  competent  writers,  in  a  variety  of  aspects,  includini: 
its  physical  geography;  its  political  divisions;  its  growth  or  decline  in  populate- 
geology,  natural  history,  and  mineral  resources;  its  agriculture  and  manufa< ' 
their  characteristic  products;  its  commerce  and  commercial  marine;  it*  inland  navi-. 
and  railway  communications;  its  political  institutions;  its  systems  of  civil  and  criminal 
jurisprudence;  its  postal  and  telegraphic  service;  its  provision  for  the  maintenance  ,,f 
religion,  the  support  of  education,  the  cultivation  of  art,  and  the  encouragement  of 
science;  its  methods  of  organized  benevolence ;  its  literature,  ephemeral  and  permanent; 
its  military  and  naval  strength;  and  finally,  in  brief  outline  sketch, the  history  of  it-  pa>t, 
as  a  key  to  its  actual  condition.  Provinces  and  large  towns  have  been  treated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  same  plan,  in  so  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  them ;  and,  for  the  volumes  which 
are  to  follow,  arrangements  recently  concluded  will  secure  a  more  effectual  execution  of 
the  plan  than  is  shown  even  in  the  thorough  and  carefully  studied  articles  contained  in 
the  present.  Hereafter,  foreign  countries  and  their  principal  towns  will  be  described  hy 
eminent  foreign  writers,  members  of  the  geographical  and  statistical  societies  of  Kurope:ni 
capitals,  or  gentlemen  of  distinguished  reputation  whose  studies  have  been  specially 
devoted  to  these  subjects.  Some  of  the  articles  prepared  under  these  arrangemente  for  the 
ensuing  volume  have  already  been  received. 

-'.   As  to  Biography.     In  this  department,  the  present  work  may  fairly  claim  n  certain 
merit,  not  only  for  what  it  has  added  of  matter  wholly  new,  but  also  for  what  it  has 
omitted.     .Many  names  handed  down  from  the  distant  past,  which  have  long  encumlwred 
the  dictionaries  of  biography  without  sensibly  enhancing  their  value,  will  be  looked  for  in 
the  present  publication  in  vain.    They  are  names  of  men  who  were  no  doubt  useful  in  their 
day,  but  who  have  been  long  since  nearly  swallowed  up  in  that  practical  oblivion  which 
awaits  the  great  majority  of  mankind,  however  prominent  among  the  men  of  their  own 
generation.     The  space  thus  gained  has  been  more  usefully  filled,  hy  introducing  in  large 
number  the  biographies  of  living  men.  whose  names  are  constantly  encountered  in  journals 
or  heard  on  people's  lips,  but  of  whom  little  is  generally  known  beyond  those  facts  of  their 
history  which  have  secured  for  them  honorable  distinction,  or  simple  notoriety.     The 
materials   for   these  biographical   notices    have  been  gathered   by  writers    perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  their  subjects ;  and  the  statements  they  embrace  may  be  accepted  as  entirely 
authentic.      It  may  probably  be  remarked  that  some  of  the  names  here  given  are  not  ' 
of  men  entitled  to  permanent  pedestals  in  a  national  \Valhalla.      To  this  entirely  just 
observation  the  reply  may  he,  that  the  object  of  these  volumes  is  not  to  dispense  laurels. 
nor  to  distinguish,  among  the  candidates  for  immortality,  those  who  are  most  deserving. 
Their  single  object  is  to  furnish   to  the  people  such  information  as  the  people  i>- 
informal  ion.    moreover,   of  a   kind    which    the    people    have    heretofore    had    no   ready 
means  of  obtaining.     Hut  though   among  the   names  which  appear  in  the<e  volum- 
the  lirst  time  there  are  doubtless  some  which  may  have  for  the  world,  and  even  for  the 
American  portion  of  it,  only  a  temporary  interest,  and  which  will  therefore,  sooner  or 
later,  drop  from   the   place-   here  as<i._'ned  them,  there  are  noue.it   is  believed,  concerning 
which   the  men   of  the    present   generation   are   not    likely    more   or   less   frequently   to 
desire   information.      They   are    names  of  men    who  have  been,  or  who  are   now,  con- 
spicuous in  public  affairs,  or  prominent  as  religious  teachers  and  leaders,  or  influential 
as   writers  or  journalists,  or   distinguished   as   members   of  the   P.ar  or   IJeiieli.  or  widely 
known  as  philanthropists,  scholars,  educators,  engineers,  naturalists,  physicists,  elien 
or  devotees  of  abstract  or  applied  science.      It  is  of  course  not  to  1  d  that  a  tir-t 
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,,tt,mpt  to  gather  the  biographies  of  noted  living  men  shall  have  included  all  » ho  are 
fairlv   .nutled  to  notice,  or  shall  tail  to  have  included  some  whose  claims  ****** 
tion'are  doubtfol     The  Editors  e»  only  promise  that  omissions  and  errors  of  tins  nat 
shall  In'  corrected  so  soon  as  discovered.  . 

::  As  to  Law.  It  is  at  once  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  every  member  of  an  organized 
politic.]  gociety  to  acquaint  himself  with  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  and  with  the  obligations 
under  which  be  lies  to  his  fellow-citizens  and  to  the  government  under  winch  he  lives. 
Keeping  this  proposition  in  view,  the  Editors  have  felt  that  it  would  add  very  greatly  to 
UK.  practical  value  of  a  book  which  is  likely  to  be  a  hand-book  and  a  table-book  m  the 
dwellings  of  the  people,  if  there  were  here  presented,  more  fully  than  they  are  elsewhere 
to  be  found  except  in  works  strictly  professional,  all  the  leading  principles  of  municipal 
Hw  with  clear  explanations  of  the  various  modes  of  proceeding  in  law  and  in  equity, 
and  with  descriptions  of  the  most  important  legal  forms  and  written  instruments, 
has  been  done  with  a  thoroughness  which  will  be  understood,  when  it  is  stated  that  the 
at  volume  alone  contains  more  than  two  hundred  important  articles  belonging  t 

this  class. 

Nor  has  what  is  called  public  law,  or  the  law  which  is  supposed  to  regulate 
intercourse  of  nations,  received  less  careful  attention.  The  present  Cyclopedia  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  of  its  class,  published  in  this  country,  which  has  embraced  in  its 
plan  a  provision  for  the  full  and  systematic  unfolding  of  the  principles  of  international 
law.  The  treatment  of  this  weighty  subject  belongs  in  regular  order  to  the  second  vol- 
ume, but  the  work  has  been  already  completed,  and  is  from  the  hand  of  a  recognized 
master  of  the  science.  Questions  of  international  obligation  and  international  courtesy 
have  been  in  our  time  of  so  frequent  occurrence,  that  an  authoritative  exposition  of  the 
principles  according  to  which  they  should  be  settled  cannot  fail  to  possess  a  high  value  for 
every  eiti/en. 

4.  As  to  Pathology  and  Medicine.  The  Editors  of  this  work  are  by  no  means  inclined 
to  favor  the  maxim  that  every  man  should  be  his  own  physician.  But  they  are  satisfied 
that  a  little  of  that  kind  of  pathological  knowledge  which  may  enable  a  man  to  identify 
a  disease,  and  a  little  of  that  acquaintance  with  therapeutics  which  may  qualify  him  to 
judge  what  it  is  best  to  do  for  the  patient  before  the  professional  practitioner  can  arrive, 
may  often  bo  the  means  of  alleviating  suffering,  and  perhaps  of  saving  life.  It  is  cer- 
tainly better  to  use  remedies  with  some  knowledge  of  them,  than  to  attempt  their  use, 
as  is  often  done,  with  no  knowledge  of  them  at  all.  A  book  of  reference,  therefore,  which 
is  destined  to  lie  on  the  table  in  many  dwellings  remote  from  towns  or  villages,  where 
hours  must  often  intervene  before,  in  a  case  of  emergency,  medical  aid  can  be  obtained, 
will  be  largely  increased  in  its  usefulness  if,  in  its  preparation,  there  shall  have  been  intro- 
duced into  it  such  simple  descriptions  of  the  symptoms  of  the  most  frequently  occurring 
diseases,  and  such  suggestions  as  to  the  means  to  be  earliest  resorted  to  in  order  to  palliate 
thi'ir  violence,  as  can  be  understood  and  employed  by  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  present  work  this  object  has  been  constantly  kept  in  view.  The 
diseases  of  children  have  received  special  attention;  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that 
this  feature  of  the  work  will  add  much  to  its  acceptability  among  the  people. 

">.  As  to  Physics,  Chemistry,  Natural  History,  and  the  sciences  generally,  exact  and  ap- 
plied. The  design  of  the  present  Cyclop:edia  having  been  to  make  a  work  pre-eminently 
practical,  it  may  be  fairly  claimed  as  a  merit  that  it  has  given  a  larger  proportion  of  its 
space  to  the  sciences  of  nature,  and  their  numerous  applications,  than  is  usual  in  works 
of  its  class.  The  fact  is  here  simply  noted,  without  descending  to  particulars  or  enlarging 
upon  the  importance  of  this  feature.  The  most  cursory  inspection  of  the  pages  of  the 
work  will  show  the  extent  of  its  prevalence. 

The  foregoing  points  embrace  the  principal  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  present 
Cyclopedia  from  those  which  have  gone  before.  Some  few  still  remain  which  deserve  a 
moment's  attention. 

First  among  these  maybe  mentioned  the  careful  attention  which  has  been  given  to 
subject*  distinctively  American.  In  all  the  encyclopaedias  published  abroad— and  hun- 
dreds of  copies  of  these  arc  annually  sold  in  the  United  States— these  subjects  are  very 
imperfectly  exhibited,  or  are  left  unnoticed  altogether;  nor  has  this  defect  been  adequately 
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repaired  in  any  similar  publication  in  our  own  country.     In  tin-  preparation  of  tin-  present 
work,  no  time  or   lalior  has   been   spared  to  secure  a  satisfactory  presentation  of  uh;r 
relates  to  the  political  or  social  history  of  tlie  American   peopl.-  and  the  eminent  men   by 
whom  this  history  has  been  adorned;  to  the.  form  and  principles  of  our  government  ;  to 
our  laws  and  usages  ;  our  systems  of  education  and  educational  institution-  :  our  religious 
oninni/ations;  our  public  charities;  our  methods  of  agriculture;  our  artificial  channels 
of  transportation  ;  the  statistics  of  our  population,  commerce,  manufacture-,  and  minim:  : 
the  characteristic  features  of  our  physical  geography,  with  their  accompanying  var 
of  climate,  soil,  and  productions;  the  languages,  habits,  and  habitations  of  the  aboriginal 
occupants  of  the  continent;    the  scattered   traces  yet  remaining  of  extinct  races  which 
preceded  these;  and  numerous  topics  of  a  kindred  nature  which  are  likely  to  in; 
especially  the  American  reader.     The  present  volume  will  furnish  ample  evidence  «>; 
steadiness  with  which  this  object  has  been  kept  in  view. 

Something  may  be  claimed,  in  the  next  place,  for  the  sincerity  with  which  it  has 
been  endeavored  to  keep  this  work  entirely  free  from  every  kind  of  bias.     In  b,«,! 
general  reference  there  must  unavoidably  be  embraced  many  subjects  on  which  ..pi: 
dill'er;   and  —  a  thing  of  much  greater  consequence—  on  which  feelings  are  even  more 
widely  at  variance  than  opinions.     To  this  class  belong  grave  quest  ions  of  public  policy, 
momentous  events  in  the  history  of  the  still  living  generation,  and  the  doctrines  which 
distinctively   divide  the  differing  schools  of  religious  thought.      In  regard  to  all  these, 
the  Editors"  have  steadily  endeavored  that  the  views  of  every  party,  section  and  denomi- 
nation should  be  presented  fairly,  and  with  entire  respect  for  the  views  of  others.    To  the 
end  that  this  desirable  result  might  be  more  surely  attained,  they  have  associated  with 
themselves  a  number  of  distinguished  gentlemen,  who  will  be  recognized  as  fairly  repre- 
senting the  different  portions  of  our  country  geographically,  and  its  principal  religious 
denominations.     Security  has  thus  been  provided  that  every  class  of  opinion  f 
expounded  by  its  friends;  while,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  never  admitting  any  para 
«niph  or  sentence  which,  to  any  member  of  the  editorial  stall',  teemed,  other  n 
or  in  spirit,  objectionable,  the  work  has  been  kept,  it  is  hoped,  free  from  liability  to  any 
just  imputation  of  prejudice  or  partiality.     A  similar  impartiality  has  thus  like*  i* 
secured  for  it  in  the  collection  of  the  numerous  biographical  notices  which  i 
of  conspicuous  members,  still  living,  of  different  religious  denominations  ;  the  ass. 
editors  representing   such  denominations   having  undertaken,  each  within  1 
gather  such  notices,  and  all  of  them  having  largely  contributed  in  this  department  wit! 

their  own  hands. 

The  means,  thirdly,  which  have  been  employed  to  ascertain  with  exactness 
tics  of  towns.  Villages,  public  works  and  public  institutions,  and  to  gather  facto  of  1 
history  and  personal  interest,  have  been  probably  without  example  in  the  conduct 
similar  enterprise.     (  <om  munitions  have  been  opened  with  some  hundreds 
respondents   scattered  throughout  all  the   States   and  Territories  of  the 
involving  the  interchange  of  letters  to  the  number  of  many  thousands,  besides 
mission  of  a  still  larger  number  of  forms  for  the  registration  of  the  .ntormat.on  g 
The  necessary  manuscript  correspondence  has  been  too  voluminous  to  be  i 
other  wov  than  by  dictation  to  phoDOgmphk  clerks  or  other  rap,. 
of  this  very  laborious  branch  of  the  business,  the  Kd.tor, 


ledge'their  obligations  to  the   energetic    Publisher,  by  whom   the 
has  been  borne,  and  who  has  thus  left  them  .  Ur*>  <Ve,,lom  to  man,  a,n  t 
correspondence,  also  very  heavy,  with  the  special  writers  oeeup.ed  with  topic 
importance  and  wider  scope. 

For  the  preparation  of  articles  compiled  from  printed  authentic*,  an  able, 
tonal  assistants  and  other  writers  has  been  employed  in  the  ofl.ee.  j 
exclusively  to  this  work.     A  comprehensive  library  has  been  provided  ex 
use,  embracing  everv  cvclopaxlia.  general  or  special,  and  every  d,ct,,>nan 
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journals  devoted  to  these  sciences,  the  reports  and  public  documents  published  under  the 
authority  of  governments,  relating  to  population,  commerce,  agriculture,  manufactures, 
coinage,  currency,  etc.,  and  in  general  all  publications  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  authentic 
sources  of  information  as  to  important  matters  of  fact.  All  the  articles  prepared  by  the 
writers  in  the  ofiice  have  passed  under  the  critical  scrutiny  of  three  or  four,  at  least,  of  the 
editorial  stall',  before  being  finally  given  to  the  press.  With  these  ample  provisions  to 
,-rr mv  accuracy  and  to  guard  against  errors  of  ignorance  or  inadvertency,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  faults  of  this  work  will  consist  rather  in  its  unavoidable  omissions  than  in  any 
seriously  mistaken  statements. 

As  additional  evidence  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  work  of  this  Cyclopaedia 
has  been,  at  least  in  intention,  conducted,  it  may  be  further  remarked,  that  the  number  of 
specially  qualified  writers  engaged  in  it  is  unprecedentedly  great.  No  argument  is  necessary 
to  secure  assent  to  the  proposition,  that  an  article  upon  any  important  subject  prepared  by 
one  who,  through  the  study  and  investigation  of  a  lifetime,  has  made  the  subject  his  own, 
must  be  at  once  more  clear  in  its  method  and  more  instructive  in  its  details,  than  any 
that  can  be  compiled  by  an  ordinary  writer,  even  with  the  best  printed  authorities  before 
him.  The  rule  has  been,  therefore,  to  place  such  subjects  in  such  hands;  and  this  has 
been  followed  out  so  persistently  that,  in  not  a  few  instances,  after  articles  in  themselves 
quite  unexceptionable  had  been  already  prepared  by  the  office-writers,  and  had  even  been 
set  up  in  type,  they  have  been  subsequently  cancelled  and  set  aside  in  favor  of  new  arti- 
cles by  living  authorities  upon  the  same  subjects,  whose  co-operation  had  been  later 
secured.  In  regard  to  changes  of  this  nature,  in  many  instances  involving  delay  and  no 
slight  expense,  the  Editors  feel  bound  to  acknowledge — and  they  do  here  publicly  acknow- 
ledge— the  unfailing  cheerfulness  with  which  the  Publisher  has  received  all  their  sugges- 
tions, and  the  prompt  liberality  with  which  he  has  carried  them  into  effect. 

After  saying  so  much  of  the  pains  taken  with  the  literary  labor  of  the  Cyclopedia,  it 
may  seem  like  descending  to  matters  comparatively  trivial  to  speak  of  the  work  as  a  pro- 
nouncing dictionary.  This,  however,  is  a  feature  in  it  which  will  strongly  recommend  it  to 
most  readers ;  for  nothing  is  more  embarrassing,  either  in  public  speaking  or  in  ordinary 
conversation,  than  the  uncertainty  which  is  often  felt  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  accenting 
an  unfamiliar  word.  In  this  book  the  place  of  the  accent  is  marked  in  the  title  of  every 
article,  and  thus  the  essential  guide  is  given  to  its  just  pronunciation. 

One  important  observation  remains  to  be  made  in  conclusion.  No  cyclopedia,  however 
correctly  it  may  represent  the  state  of  the  world's  knowledge  or  of  its  material  condition 
at  the  date  of  its  publication,  can  continue  to  do  so  for  a  long  period  of  years.  Works  of 
this  kind,  nevertheless,  have  often  been  reprinted  from  the  same  plates  unaltered,  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  or  more;  long  before  the  end  of  which  period,  in  regard  to  all  mat- 
ters to  which  time  brings  change,  they  cease  to  be  authorities  altogether.  With  the  present 
work  it  is  proposed  to  pursue  a  different  plan.  Editions  will  be  printed  from  month  to 
month,  as  the  demand  may  require;  but  no  edition  will  be  published  without  such  cor- 
rections in  the  plates  as  the  progress  of  time  may  render  necessary.  The  book  will  there- 
fore always,  so  far  as  vigilance  can  accomplish  that  result,  be  kept  up  in  its  record  of  facts 
to  the  date  of  its  delivery  to  purchasers ;  and  its  latest  issues  will  stand  on  a  level,  in  point 
of  authority,  with  its  earliest.  It  follows  that  whatever  errors  may  be  found  to  have 
eseaped  notice  in  the  present  issue,  will  be  corrected  as  soon  as  discovered;  and  the  Editors 
will  feel  themselves  under  obligations  to  any  who  will  call  their  attention  to  such  as  they 
may  chance  to  observe. 

By  means  of  this  system  of  continual  emendation,  by  supplying  omissions,  by  adding 

immediately  on  their  announcement  new  facts  which  the  progress  of  discovery  may  bring 

to  light,  and  by  entirely  rewriting,  from  time  to  time,  such  articles  as  are  capable  of  being 

by  reconstruction,  the  Editors  trust  that  the  work  may  not  only  preserve  its 

nal  value,  but  that  it  may  even,  with  lapse  of  time,  grow  more  and  more  useful  to  the 

benefit  it  has  been  designed,  and  to  whose  judgment  it  is  now  submitted. 

FREDERICK  A.  P.  BARNARD, 
ARNOLD  GUYOT, 
NEW  YORK,  June,  1874.  E'DITORS 
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UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA. 


A. 


A,  the  first  letter  of  all  known  phonetic  alphabets,  e.ieept 
the  Abyssinian  (or  Ethiopian),  in  which  it  forms  the  thir- 
teenth, iinil  I  ho  Kunic,  in  which  it  is  the  tenth.  The  cause 
of  its  being  placed  nt  the  head  of  nil  thopriucipal  European 
and  Asiatic  alphabets  is  not  certainly  known,  but  i-  < 
al'ly  tn  be  fuiiinl  in  the  fact  that  the  original  sound  of  the 
letter  '  similar  to  that  of  our  <i  in/.ir)  is  the  most  easily  fonn- 
eil  of  all  the  vowels,  requiring  for  its  utterance  scarcely  any 
effort,  ami  the  slightest  po-sible  change  in  the  position  of 
tin1  vocal  organs,  except  simply  opening  the  mouth:  it  i" 
accordingly  the  first  sound  that  children  usually  utter.  A 
with  a  stroke  above  it  («),  in  the  ancient  Creek,  denoted 
the  first  numeral,  but?  with  the  stroke  beneath  stood  I'.r 
1000.  A  in  Latin  stands  for  500,  and  with  a  stroke  over 
(2)  for  ten  times  that  number  (or  5000).  A  is  also  used  to 
mark  a  note  in  Mrsir  •;  «  hi'-ti  see).  .1  is  frequently  u.-ed 
as  an  alil'icvia'ion.  (See  AIIBHKVIATIOSS.)  In  logic 
the  sign  employed  to  denote  a  universal  affirmative  prop- 


osition.    A*  (or  "  A  No.  1 ")  if  often  applied  in  mercantile 
affairs  to  denote  any  article  of  the  very  highest  clan.     1 
registering  vessels,  A  designates  the  character  of  the  hull 
of  the  vessel,  while  th«  figure  1  mark*  the  ere 
of  her  anchors,  cables,  store*,  etc.     rn  Latin.  A  stands  for 
several  proper  names,  especially  for  the  prssnomen  *•*• 

A,  Ab,  or  Abs,  a  Latin  particle  signifying  "from," 
"off"  "away,"  and  forming  the  prefix  of  a  multitude  of 
English  words,  as  n/  id  or  take  away  ;"  akrtract, 

to  "  draw  away  or  from  ;"  arert.  to  "  turn  away. 

Aa,  the  name  of  several  rivers  or  streams  in  Oermany, 
Switzerland,  Holland.  Kussia.  tl  -upposed 

to  signify  "water."  and  t»  be  et.vmoIoK-ieally  rel.ted  t< 
Latin  .ionn.     The   Icelandic   word  for  " 

!,   this    i.rimilive   form  becomes  A.  and  in  I»am« 
an.  and  these  syllables  beco:  D  ihe  trrmination 

„,-   ',,:  In    the    three    euiiMtrie. 

|  Aach,  or  Ach,  another  form  of  the  !•:. 


AA< 'HEX— ABACUS. 


part  of  several  geographical  names,  as  Aachen  (the  Ger- 
man of  Aix-la-Chapelle),  llikerach,  etc. 


;-la-Chapcllr 
Aachen.     Sec  AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 


\HRiird  (C.\Ri.  FiiEimiK),  a  Danish  painter,  born  in 
1833  at  first  gave  his  attention  to  decorative  painting,  but 
afterwards  turned  to  landscape  painting.  One  of  his  most 
celebrate!  pictures  is  a  scene  from  a  zoological  garden,  whicS 
was  exhibited  at  Stockholm  in  1866. 

Aal'borg  (;.,-.  "Eel  Castle"  or  "city"),  a  seaport  of 
Denmark,  in  Jutland,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Lymnord, 
through  which  vessels  pass  into  the  Cattegat,  and  63  miles 
N  W  of  Aarhuus.  The  number  of  vessels  arriving  here 
annually  amounts  to  about  400.  Pop.  in  1870,  11,721. 

An'len,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg,  on  the  Kocher,  48  miles 
by  rail  K.  X.  K.  of  Stuttgart.  Pop.  in  1871,  5552. 

Aa'li  Pash'a  (.MEHEMED  EMIN),  a  Turkish  statesman, 
was  born  in  1815  at  Constantinople,  was  appointed  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs  Aug.  15, 1845,  which  position  he  filled 
three  times  within  the  peri.nl  from  1846  to  1853.  In  Dec., 
1845.  he  became  chancellor  of  the  divan,  in  1846  pasha,  and 
in  1852  for  the  first  time  grand  vizier,  which  position  he 
afterwards  held  several  times.  In  1855  he  represented  Tur- 
key at  the  conferences  of  Vienna  and  Paris,  and  signed  the 
treaty  of  Paris  of  Mar.  30,  1856.  In  May,  1864,  he  pre- 
sided at  the  conference  of  European  powers  for  settling  the 
Rumanian  question.  In  1867,  while  the  sultan  undertook 
a  tour  over  tin-  < •.intinent,  Aali  Pasha  was  appointed  regent 
of  the  empire.  In  the  same  year  he  went  to  Candia  to  set- 
tle tho  difficulties  on  that  island  amicably.  He  was  also 
well  known  as  a  poet.  Died  .Sept.  6,  1871. 

Aalten,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Guelder- 

land,  on  the  Aar,  29  miles  E.  of  Arnhem.  Pop.  in  1867,6160. 

Aar,  r\  river  of  Switzerland,  rising  in  the  Grimsel  and 

Schreekhorn  Mountains  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  forms  the 

.il.lc  fall  of  Handcck,  traverses  tho  lakes  of  lirienz 

un,  and  enters  the  Rhine  opposite  Waldshut.  Length, 

175  miles.     It  is  navigable  from  Thun  to  its  mouth.     AAB 

is  also  the  name  of  several  rivers  of  Germany. 

Aa'ran,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  Aargau,  on 
the  river  Anr,  63  miles  by  railway  W.  of  Zurich.  It  has 
manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  mathematical  in- 
struments, etc.  In  1798  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Helvetic 
republic.  (See  SWITZERLAND.)  Pop.  in  1870,  5449. 

Aard-Vark,  1. 1."  earth-pig"  (Orycter'opus  Coptu'iit), 
an  animal  of  the  class 
Mammalia,  order  Eden- 
tata, abounds  in  Cape 
Colony.  It  is  a  planti- 
grade, is  about  five  feet 
long,  including  the  tail, 
burrows  in  the  ground  if 
pursued,  and  quickly  en- 
ters so  fart  hat  itisbcyond 
the  reach  of  the  pursuer. 
It  feeds  mi  ants,  seeking 
its  prey  by  night  :  it  rend- 
ilv  iircaks  down  the  walls 
of  the  ant-hills,  catching  Aard-Vark. 

the  insects  with  its  long  prehensile  and  slimy  tongue.     Its 
flesh  is  often  used  as  food. 

Aard-Wolf,  i.e.  " earth-wolf "(Prot'eles  crintn'tnn), a, 
eanih <MT,IS  di^iti^rade  qini'lruped  of  the  class  Mammalia, 
is  a  native  of  Catfraria.  It  is  about  equal  in  size  to  a  fox, 
and  resembles  a  hytena  in  structure  and  other  respects,  hav- 
ing the  fore  legs  longer  than  the  hind  legs.  It  is  called 
cardi-wolf  I  lecause  it  digs  burrows  or  holes  in  the  ground, 
in  whieh  it  passes  the  day.  It  is  considered  by  some  as  a 
connecting  link  between  the  hytena  and  the  dog. 

Aar'gan  [Fr.  Anrym-ie],  a  canton  in  the  N.  part  of 
Switzerland,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Germany,  on  the  E. 
by  Zurich,  on  the  S.  by  Lucerne,  and  on  the  W.  by  Basel 
and  Solothurn.  Area,  543  square  miles.  The  chief  rivers 
arc  the  Aar  and  the  Limm:tt.  It  consists  eliielly  of  fertile 
and  well-cultivated  hills.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  is  produced  in 
larp  .  ;tnd  many  cattle  are  raised  here.  It  has 

inipoi  t.nit  roMon  fa''Mnos.  There  are  mineral  springs 
at  I'.adcn  and  Seliirmiach.  In  1871  the  population  was 
198,HT::,  of  whom  1(17,703  were  Protestants,  89,180  Roman 
Catholics,  449  belonged  to  other  Christian  churches,  and 
1511  were  .lews.  The  eantnn  was  organized  in  ISO:!.  The 
constitution  is  dated  fm'n  1841,  and  was  revised  in  1852 
and  in  1-oL'.  The  income  in  1867  amounted  to  2,046,685 
franc-,  ttie  BXDWfl  -  to  ?..'>*!, 685  francs,  and  the  debt  was 
:it  I.IMIII.IIIHI  francs.  It  contributes  14,702  men 
to  the  federal  army.  Capital,  Aarau.  (See  Ml'LLER,  "  Der 
Aargau."  ism.) 

Anr'huus,  a  seaport  of  Denmark,  in  North  Jutland, 
on  the  Cattegat,  37  miles  S.  E.  of  Viborg.     It  has  a  cathe- 


dral, a  museum,  a  library,  and  various  manufactories.  Pop. 
in  1870,  15,025. 

Aar'on  [Hcb.  |nn«],  the  first  high  priest  of  the  Israel- 
ites, was  a  descendant  of  l.cvi,  probably  in  the  eighth  or 
ninth  generation.  Ho  was  three  years  older  than  his  brother 
Moses  (Ex.  vii.  7),  and  apparently  (Ex.  ii.  4)  some  years 
younger  than  their  sister  Miriam.  An  impulsive  and  elo- 
quent man,  ho  was  appointed  spokesman  to  Moses,  whom 
e  assisted  in  the  deliverance  of  tho  Israelites  from  the 


bondage  in  Egypt.  He  died  on  Mount  Hor,  which  is  still 
called  tho  "Mountain  of  Aaron,"  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
priesthood  by  his  son  Eleazar. 

Aaron  (SAMUEL),  a  Baptist  minister  and  educator,  born 
in  1800  at  New  Britain,  Pa.,  was  ordained  in  1829,  and 
held  pastorates  at  New  Britain  and  Norristown,  1'a.,  and 
at  Burlington  and  Mount  Hcdly,  N.  J.  He  also  gained 
great  reputation  as  a  teacher  in  various  schools,  especially 
at  Treemount  Seminary,  near  Norristown,  and  the  Mount 
Holly  Institute.  He  was  the  author  of  various  text-books. 
Died  April  11,  1865. 

Aar'sens,  or  Aarssens,  van  (FRAXCISCUS),  born  at 
The  Hague  in  1572,  was  tho  son  of  the  Dutch  statesman 
Cornelis  van  Aarscns  (1543-1624).  The  younger  Van 
Aarsens  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Franco  as  resident  in  L">98, 
and  as  ambassador  in  1609  and  in  1027;  to  Venice  from 
1609  to  1615,  and  again  in  1619;  to  England  in  1626  and 
in  1640,  when  he  negotiated  the  marriage  between  tho 
prince  of  Orange  (William  II.  of  Nassau)  and  the  princess 
Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  I.  of  England.  Died  in  1641. 

Aa'sen  (IrAR  ANDREAS),  a  Norwegian  writer,  born 
Aug.  5,  1813,  at  Orsteen,  was  at  first  a  school-teacher,  but 
subsequently  devoted  himself  wholly  to  tho  study  of  the 
Norwegian  dialects.  He  was  supported  in  this  study  by 
the  Drontheim  Association  of  Sciences,  which  furnished 
him  the  means  of  visiting  all  parts  of  the  country.  Ho 
wrote  "  Det  Norske  folkesprogs  grammatik  "  (1848),  "  Ord- 
bog  over  del  Norske  folkesprog"  (18.">2;  new  and  much 
improved  ed.  1873),  and  "Norske  ordsprog"  (lS.r>n). 

Aas'vscr  is  the  name  of  a  group  of  small  islands  under 
the  Arctic  polar  circle,  about  10  miles  from  the  Norwegian 
coast,  which  until  recently  were  entirely  unnoticed.  Tho 


owner  leased  them  for  a  small  price  to  two  poor  fishermen. 
At  present  they  are  one  of  the  most  important  fishing- 
places  in  Europe.  About  Deo.  10,  when  the  herrings  arrive, 
over  10,000  fishermen  come  here,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks 
catch  about  200,000  kegs  of  herrings.  From  Jan.  1  to  Dec. 
1  the  islands  are  almost  deserted,  being  inhabited  by  only 
a  few  families. 

Ab,  the  eleventh  month  of  the  Jewish  civil  year,  and 
the  fifth  of  the  ecclesiastical  year. 

Abab'de,  a  village  of  Middle  Egypt,  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Nile,  8  miles  S.  of  lieni  Hassan.  Near  it  are  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Antinoe  (or  Antinoopolis),  a  city  built 
by  the  emperor  Hadrian  (or  Adrian)  in  honor  of  his  favor- 
ite Antinoiis. 

Ababdeh,  a  negro  tribe  of  nomads  in  Upper  Egypt 
and  Nubia,  are  chiefly  employed  as  guides  through  the 
deserts. 

Ab'aca,  or  Manila  Hemp,  is  the  fibre  of  the  leaf- 
stalk of  a  species  of  plantain  (Mu'tu  troglodyte? nun,  other- 
wise called  Mii'io,  tex'tili*),  growing  abundantly  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  from  which  many  thousand  tons  are 
annually  exported.  Of  the  fibres  of  this  tree  a  cordage  is 
made  which  has  the  property  of  floating  on  water;  sea- 
w.itcr  docs  not  rot  it,  and  it  therefore  requires  no  tarring. 
A  portion  of  the  fibre  which  is  fine  and  white  is  manufac- 
tured into  a  kind  of  linen.  It  is  an  excellent  material  for 
paper. 

Aback',  in  sea-language,  denotes  the  position  of  the 
sails  when  laid  flat  against  the  mast,  cither  by  the  force 
of  the  wind  or  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  some  imminent 
danger. 

Ab'aco,  or  Great  Abaco,  the  largest  of  the  Bahama 
Islands,  is  80  miles  long,  its  N.  E.  point  being  in  lat  26° 
18'  N.,  Ion.  76°  57'  W.  Area,  about  96  square  miles.  Carle- 
ton  is  the  chief  town,  and  its  southern  point  is  in  lat. 
25°  51'  N.,  Ion.  77°  09'  W.  LITTLE  ABACO  lies  W.  of  the 
northern  part  of  Abaco. 

Ab'acot,  nn  antique  cap  of  state,  worn  formerly  by 
the  kings  of  England.  It  was  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
double  crown. 

Ab'acus  [Gr.  <5/3n{,  gen.  i/SaW],  a  calculating  instru- 
ment which  was  used  in  mercantile  transactions  by  tho 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  is  sometimes  used  In 
schools  by  the  moderns.  One  form  common  in  the  U.  S. 
for  teaching  children  addition  and  multiplication  consists 
of  a  frame  somewhat  like  that  of  a  slate,  with  twelve 
wires  running  through  it,  and  twelve  beads  or  small  balls 
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on  each  wire.     Ali'm-un  I'lflkttyor'iciu  was  anciently  a  name 
for  tin'  multiplication  table.      In  architecture,  «/•«<•««  »ig- 
nifics    the     level    tablet 
placed  between   the  en- 
tablature   ami    the    OWl 

till  ol'  a  ciiluiiin.  The 
olil  Ionic  as  well  as  the 
Tuscan  abacus  is  simi 
lur  to  tin-  Doric  (as  hero 
represented),  but  the  new 
Ionic  iv.-rniMt -s  the  Co- 
rinthian. 

Abad,  an  affix  of 
Persian  origin,  signify- 
ing "  abode,"  antl  occur- 
ring in  the  names  of 

111:111  V  fit  ics  III  Ilic    ! 

as  UythrAtad,  the  "abode  or  eity  of  Hvder." 

Abad'  is  also  the  name  of  several  kings  who  reigned 

in  Moorish  Spain.     Abld  I.  was  the  first  Moslem  king  of 

Se\ille.       lie   began  to  reign  in  1023,  and  died  in  1042. 

Aliful  III.,  the  last  of  this  dynasty,  died  in  1095. 

Abad'don,  a  Hebrew  name  applied  to  the  angel  of  the 

bottomless  pit  ;  the  same  as  the  Asinodeus  of  Tobit  iii.  8, 

and  the  Apollyon  of  Rev.  is.  11. 
Abaft',  a  sea-term  signifying  at  or  toward!  the  stern  of 

11  vessel. 

Abaisse,  or  Abai§sed  (i.  e.  "lowered"),  a  term  in 
heraldry  applied  to  any  armorial    figure  when    it   i«  de- 
1  or  placed  below  the  centre  of  the  shield. 

Ab'ana,  the  name  of  one  of  the  rivers  of  Damascus 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  (2  Kings  v.  12).  Its  identification 
with  the  modem  liarada  is  now  generally  accepted.  (See 
PORTER'S  "  Five  Years  in  Damascus,"  1355.) 

Abancay',  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  department  of  Cuico, 
is  situated  on  the  river  Abancay,  74  miles  W.  S.  \V.  of 
Cuzco.  It  has  large  sugar-refineries.  Pop.  estimated  at 
about  5000. 

Abancourt,  d'  (CHARLES  FRF.KOT),  a  distinguished 
French  engineer,  born  in  Paris,  resided  many  years  in 
Turkey  in  the  employ  of  the  French  government.  Several 
of  the  maps  of  Eastern  Europe  prepared  by  him  have  a 
high  reputation.  Died  at  Munich  in  1801. 

Abancourt,  d'  (CHARLES  XAVIER  JOSEPH  FRAICQUE- 
vii. I.K),  a  minister  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France,  was  bom  at 
liunai  in  17.)S.  He  was  a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Calonne. 
lie  was  massacred  at  Versailles  Sept.  9,  1792. 

Mia n 'ilon in rnt  [from  the  Fr.  abandonntr],  in  law,  is 
used  in  several  senses,  depending  upon  the  subject  to  which 
it  is  applied : 

1.  In  Iiituranrc. — In  this  branch  of  the  law  it  is  applied 
to  recovery  by  the  insured  in  case  of  loss.   Loss  is  either  total 
or  partial.    In  certain  cases  of  partial  loss  the  insured  may, 
at  his  election,  transfer  the  entire  property  to  the  insurers, 
an  I  claim  a  total  loss.     The  insurers  would  thus  become 
thu  owners  of  the  property  in  its  impaired  condition.    This 
act  is  abandonment,  and  the  "  total  loss  "  thus  occasioned 
is   termed   . ^instructive.     It   is  applicable  particularly  to 
marine  insurance.     The  subject  is  governed  by  rules  differ- 
ing somewhat  in  England  and  in  America.     The  general 
principle  is.  iliat  a  serious  injury  must  have  happened  by  a 
marine  peril  to  the  ship  or  cargo  (the  value  must  have  usu- 
ally been  diminished  mure  than  one-half),  or  the  purposes 
nl'  the  vova^e  as  to  the  ship  must  have  been  substantially 
defeated,  as   in  the  ease  of  an  embargo  for  an  indefinite 
time.    The  act  of  abandonment  must  be  exercised  not  upon 
mere  conjecture,  but  upon  credible  information,  and  with- 
out delay.     .No  particular  form  is  necessary. 

2.  .•!«'("  Anottoi  I',-:,/,.,-!,/.— An  owner  may  cast  away 
or  otherwise  relinquish  personal  property,  so  as  to  cause 
nil  ownership  to  cease.    This  may  readily  occur  in  the  case 
of  properly  at   sea.     The  intent  is  a  principal  suh.i- 
inquiry.     "Property   in  this  condition  is  otherwise  called 

"  derelict." 

3.  /.."/  Atafe.— Abandonment  in  this  branch  of  the  law 

applies  to  incorporeal  rights,  such  as  easements.    There  can 
be ihandonmcnt  of  the  ownership  of  the  land  itself.    Tin- 
must  he  parted  with  by  some  recognized  mo%e  of  o 
mice,  such  as  a  deed,  or  the  principle  of  c-t"ppd  must  be 
invoked  or  the  rules  of  the  statute  of  limita;i 

I.  In  tin'  leiral  relation  of  husband  and  wife  the  word 
abandonment  is  frequently  employed  as  an  eipmalent  to 
desertion.  It  is  in  some  in-taiK.  s  .Iciincd  by  statute. 

Abar'oa  (.ToAyrtx).  n  Spanish  bishop  and  leader  of  the 

absolutist  party,  horn  in  17X0.  was,  on  a.voi if  h 

ous  tdrooMJ  of  the  principles  of  absolutism,  made  a  bishop 
li\  Ferdinand  VII.  Subsequently  he  lieeamc  prime  minister 
of  Don  Carlos,  but  after  a  time  fell  into  disfavor  for  being 


too  moderate.    He  was  bauiihed,  and  died  in  1844  in  a  eon 
vent  near  Turin,  Italy. 

Abn'rim  (meaning  "regions  t.»-\..ii  1  ' ..  a  mountain- 
range  of  Miiab,  on  the  E.  lide  of  Jordan,  opposite  Jrrieho, 
mentioned  in  Num.  VM.I  12  and  elsewhere.  PUgah  if 
either  the  same  a*  Abarim  or  a  part  of  it.  Tin-  line  of 
mountains  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  3000  fret  above  Ibe 
Mediterranean,  and  more  that  4000  feet  above  the  Dead  Sec, 
As  seen  from  Jericho  or  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  •umm . 
the  range  is  apparently  almost  level.  But  recent  explorers 
report  considerable  inequalities  of  surface.  The  high* ••• 
th"  peaks,  still  called  Mount  Neba  or  Nebbeh,  i«  thought  to 
be  the  Xebo  from  which  Moses  viewed  the  Land  of  Promise 
(Deut.  xxxiv.  1-4). 

Abaxcal'  (Josfc  FERXAXDO),  a  Spanish  command.  r. 
born  at  Oviedo  in  1743.  He  entered  the  army  in  1712. 
served  against  the  French  and  (he  English,  becui 
ant  of  New  Oalicia,  mid  in  1804  was  appointed  viceroy  of 
Peru.  He  was  an  able  and  popular  ruler,  and  accomplished 
much  for  the  people  of  Peru.  In  1812  he  was  made  a  mar- 
quis. He  was  recalled  in  1816.  Died  at  Madrid  June  30, 
1821. 

Abatement  [from  the  Fr.  abaltrr,  to  "strike  away"] 
is  a  legal  term  applied  in  various  branches  of  the  law. 

1.  Tii''  !••  /.'••>'   A.'.Mf. — Here  it  refers  to  the  wrongful 
entry  of  a  stranger  upon  land  after  an  ancestor's  death,  and 
before  the  entry  of  an  heir  or  devisee,  and  thus  keeping 
him   out  of  possession.     The  wrong-doer  is  termed  an 
abator. 

2.  A'uitanrti. — In  this  case  it  means  the  act  of  destroy- 
ing  or  removing  a  nuisance,  which  may  take  plaee  without 
legal  process.    No  unnecessary  damage  must  occur,  and  the 
act  must  be  done  without  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

3.  In  respect  to  legacies  and  creditors'  claims  the  word 
means  a  proportionate  reduction  of  them  where  there  are 
not  sufficient  assets  to  make  full  payment. 

4.  In  actions  the  word  has  two  significations  :    (1.)  In 
respect  to  pleadings.     A  defendant  may  assert  by  a  "plra 
in  abatement"  that  the  plaintiff's  action  ought  to  cease  by 
reason  of  some  informality  or  irregularity.     It  is  called  a 
dilatory  plea,  because  it  does  not  meet  the  ease  upon  the 
merits.     Such  pleas  are  not  favored  in  modern  law,  and 
there  is  a  tendency  to  confine  them  by  statute  within  nar- 
row limits.    If  the  cause  is  abated  on  such  grounds,  a  new 
action  may  be  brought.    (2.)  In  respect  to  the  termination 
of  a  litigation  by  the  occurrence  of  some  event  during  its 
progress,  such  as  the  death  or  disability  of  a  party.     In  a 
court  of  law  the  regular  effect  of  the  death  of  a  party  was 
to  cause  the  action  to  abate  altogether.    In  a  suit  in  equity 
proceedings  were  suspended,  and  might  be  revived  by  es- 
tablished methods.     Similar  rules  were  applied  to  disabili- 
ties, such  as  the  marriage  of  a  female  party  to  an  action. 
The  effect  of  this  doctrine  is  largely  modified  in  codes  of 
procedure  in  this  conntrv,  and  in  England  by  the  "  Com- 
mon-Law Procedure"  act.     Under  these  statutory  regula- 
tions an  action  may,  after  the  death  of  a  party,  be  con- 
tinued by  or  against  his  representatives,  on  motion  to  the 
court  in  which  the  action  is  pending.     The  application  ii 
subject  to  regulations  to  prevent  unnecessary  delay.    There 
arc-  certain  actions  in  which  there  can  be  no  revival. 
Instance  is  that  of  a  cause  of  action  for  a  personal  wrong 
(tort).     This  is  said  to  "die  with  the  person."     In 
words,  it  cannot  be  prosecuted  by  or  against  the  executor 
or  administrators  of  a  party  sustaining  or  inflicting  the 
wrong.  T.  W.  Dw,o«T. 

Abatement,  in  heraldry,  denotes  symbols  of  < 
introduced  into  a  coat-of-arms ;  these  are  scarcely  mentio 
by  any  heraldic  writers  except  the  English.     A  d,lj  ; 
the  sign  of  a  revoked  challenge;  a  pai*t-<l-poi»t  denotes  a 
coward  ;  a  giuirl  timVer  denotes  drunkenness. 

Abattig,  or  Abatis  [Fr.],  in  fortification,  a  bulwark  or 
obstruction  formed  by  trees  felled  and  placed  Mdc  by  side, 
so  that  their  tops  arc  directed  towards  the  enemy.     ^ 
the  ends  of  the  branches  are  cut  off  and  sharpen 

Abattoir,  a  public  establishment  in  which  cattle,  abetp. 
etc  are  killed  with  such  sanitary  arrangements  as  will 
th,:  populati f  »_city  .gains.  the_  nuisance,  ;>f  JTlvat* 
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laughter-houses.     This  improvement  originated  in  I 
principal  abattoirs  for  the  city  of  New  \ 
re  near  N-  J- 

A  Battuta  [It.],  a  term  in  music  signifying  in 
.r  inea.-urcd  time. 
Mm-l  i».n.  Of  Hungary,  i? 

.plin.  Torna,  and  1 
lare  miles.     The  count:' 
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The  soil,  whiel 


,c  mountain-.     The  so,  wie 
wine  in  abundance.      <iold.  silver,   iron,  and  . 
found  here.      Pop.  in  I8W,  lUJUt  •,  Kascb.u. 

Abauzit  :  FIRXIX),  acclebrated  French  Protestant  phil- 


ABBADIE— ABBOT  OF  MISRULE. 


osophcr  and  mathematician,  was  born  at  Uzes.  I.angucdoc, 
Xov  II.  HIT'.'.  was  educated  nt  Geneva,  travelled  in  BOff 
land  nn. I  Holland,  und  wrote  several  works  on  theology,  mi 
liquifies,  etc.  Jle  was  a  friend  and  correspondent  ot  BIT 
I,  ,:i  •  NVwtuii.  wli"  esteemed  liim  highly,  and  he  was  pro- 
foundly versed  in  many  branches  of  learning  and  science. 
Died  in  Geneva  Mar.  20,  1767. 


Ill      llvlauu.          IH.T     v.i..*  aaf  \  I."      I 

of  the  Christian  Religion  "(in  French.  1!  vols.,  1684), which 
WM  received  with  favor  !>y  both  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics.  Died  in  London  Nov.  7,  1727. 

Abbadie,  d'  (ANTOINE  and  ARXOULD  MICHEL),  two 
brother!  and  Frcneh  travellers,  born  in  Dublin  in  1810  and 
1815,  who  explored  Abyssinia  and  Upper  Egypt  between 
1838  and  1848.  travelled  up  the  White  Nile,  and  even  vii 


and  "Douze  ans  dans  la  Haute-Ethiopie"  (2  vols.,  1868) 
Their  collection  of  Ethiopic  and  Amharic  manuscripts, 
numbering  234,  was  until  recently  the  largest  collection  in 
Europe. 

Abbandonamen'te  [It.],  in  music,  signifies  "with 
self-abandonment,"  despondingly. 

Abbas',  or,  more  fully,  Abbas-Ibn-Abd-il-Moot'- 
talib,  a  paternal  uncle  of  Mohammed,  and  the  ancestor  of 
the  dynasty  of  Abbassides,  was  born  at  Mecca  about  566 
A.  D.  He  fought  against  Mohammed  at  the  battle  of  Bedr, 
but  was  afterwards  converted,  and  rendered  important  ser- 
vices to  that  prophet. 

Abbas  I.,  or  Shah  Abbas,  surnamed  THE  GREAT,  a 
king  of  Persia,  born  in  1557,  was  a  son  of  Mohammed  Mirza. 
Ho  began  to  reign  about  1584,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
bis  ability  and  energy.  In  1605  he  defeated  the  Turks  in  a 
great  battle,  and  recovered  the  Persian  provinces  which  they 
bad  occupied.  Died  in  1628. 

Abbas-Mfr'za,  a  son  of  Fatah  AH  Shah,  king  of 
Persia,  was  born  in  1783.  Ho  commanded  the  Persian 
army  which  was  defeated  by  the  Russians  in  1811.  He  was 
a  prince  of  superior  talents,  and  promoted  the  introduction 
of  European  culture  and  military  tactics  into  Persia.  Ho 
died  before  his  father,  in  1833. 

Abbas  Pasha,  viceroy  of  Egypt  (the  third  of  the  pres- 
ent dynasty),  a  grandson  of  Mehemet  AH,  was  born  at  Yedda, 
in  Arabia,  in  1813.  He  succeeded  his  uncle,  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
Nov.  9-10,  1848,  and  died  in  July,  1854.  He  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  uncle,  Said  Pasha. 

Abbassides  (pronounced  ab-bas'sidz;  sing.  Abas- 
side,  ab-bas'sid),  or  Abbasides  [Lnt.  Abbasiilie;  called 
by  the  Arabs  BEXI  ABBAS,  i.  e.  "  sons  or  descendants  of 
Abbas"],  the  name  of  a  celebrated  dynasty  of  caliphs  who 
reigned  at  Damascus,  and  afterwards  at  Bagdad,  from  762 
to  1258  A.  D.  They  traced  their  genealogy  to  Abbas,  the 
uncle  of  Mohammed.  To  this  dynasty  belonged  the  caliphs 
Harun-al-Rashid  and  Al-Mamun. 

Abbatu'cci  (CARLO,  or  CHARLES),  a  Corsican  general, 
born  in  1771.  He  served  in  the  French  army  under  the 
republic,  and  was  killed  at  Huningue  in  1796. 

Abbatucci  (CHARLES),  a  son  of  Jean  Charles,  born  in 
1816,  became  under  Napoleon  III.  counsellor  of  state,  and 
was  in  June,  1872,  elected  to  the  National  Assembly  as  the 
candidate  of  the  Bonapartist  party. 

Abbatucci  (GIACOMO  PIETRO,  or  JACQUES  PIERRE),  a 
Coraican,  born  in  1726,  became  a  general  of  division  in  the 
French  service.  Died  in  1812. 

Abbatucci  (JACQUES  PIERRE  CHARLES),  a  French  law- 
yer, a  nephew  of  Carlo,  noticed  above,  was  born  in  Corsica 
in  1 79 1 .  He  became  in  1 848  a  partisan  of  Louis  Napoleon,  who 
appointed  him  minister  of  justice  in  1852.  Died  in  1857. 

Abbatucci  (SKVERIX),  son  of  Jean  Charles,  was  in 
1*71  elected  in  ember  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  in  Au- 
gust resigneil  his  seat  in  order  to  give  to  Rouhcr,  the  leader 
of  the  Bonapartist  party,  an  opportunity  to  be  elected. 

Abb*'1,  ft'ba',  a  French  term  formerly  applied  to  ecclesi- 
astics and  students  of  theology  who  were  supported  by  the 
revenue  of  monasteries.  They  often  devoted  themselves 
to  literary  pursuits  or  were  employed  as  tutors  in  wealthy 
families.  Before  the  Revolution  the  king  had  the  power 
to  nominate  225  tibbf*  coinriieitdatairca,  whose  offices  were 
sinecures.  (See  ABBOT.) 

Abbeokn'ta,  or  Abbpknta  (i.e.  "under  the  rock"), 
a  large  town  of  Western  Africa,  and  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Yorruba  or  Yarriha,  is  built  on  granite  hills  around 
a  rock  250  feet  high,  and  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 


Ogoon  River,  120  miles  N.  W.  of  Benin.  The  negro  bishop 
Crowthcr  has  established  a  newspaper  here  in  the  hgha  lan- 
guage •  the  number  of  Christians  is  estimated  at  21)00.  It 
was  founded  in  1825  by  some  fugitives,  and  has  rapidly  in- 
creased. Pop.  estimated  at  150,000. 

Ab'bess  [Lat.  abbatu'ia],  the  superior  of  a  convent  of 
women,  corresponding  in  rank  and  authority  to  an  abbot, 
except  that  she  cannot  exercise  the  functions  of  the  priest- 

°Abbeville,  Sb'vel',  a  fortified  city  of  France,  situated 
on  the  river  Somme,  in  the  department  of  Somme,  on  the 
Northern  Railway,  36  miles  by  rail  N.  W.  of  Amiens.  It 
contain!  a  fine  cathedral  and  manufactories  of  woollen 
cloths,  etc.  Abbeville  has  in  late  years  been  made  famous 
by  the  discovery  of  many  interesting  relics  of  pre-historic 
nian  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme  at  that  place.  Pop.  in 

Ab'beviile,  a  county  in  the  VV.  N.  W.  of  South  Caro- 
lina, bordering  on  Georgia.  Area,  960  square  miles.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Savannah  River,  and  on  the 
N.  E.  by  the  Saluda,  and  is  intersected  by  the  Greenville 
and  Columbia  R.  R.  Generally  fertile  and  well  watered. 
Gold  is  found  in  the  county.  Cattle,  grain,  cotton,  and 
wool  are  raised.  Pop.  31,129.  Capital,  Abbeville. 

Abbeville,  the  capital  of  Henry  co.,  Ala.,  finely  situ- 
ated 3  miles  from  Yattanabbce  Creek  and  100  miles  S.  E. 
of  Montgomery.  It  has  two  churches,  one  academy,  and 
one  weekly  paper.  Pop.  of  township,  1267. 

M.  A.  SHEEHAN,  ED.  "HENRY  COUNTY  REGISTER." 
Abbeville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Wilcox  co.,  Ga. 
Abbeville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Vermilion  parish, 
La.     It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  545. 

Abbeville,  a  post-village  of  Lafayette  co.,  Miss.,  on 
the  Central  Mississippi  R.  R.,  56  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Grenada. 
Abbeville,  the  capital  of  Abbeville  co.,  S.  C.,  is  97 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Columbia,  on  a  branch  of  the  Green- 
ville and  Co'lumbia  R.  R.  It  has  some  manufactures,  a  male 
and  female  academy,  three  schools,  five  churches,  a  library, 
two  newspapers,  a  Bible  society,  and  various  public  build- 
ings. Pop.  of  Abbeville  township,  3034. 

J.  C.  HEMPHILL,  ED.  "MEDIUM." 

Abbey  (RICHARD),  a  Methodist  clergyman  and  author, 
born  in  Genesee  co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  16,  1805,  removed  to 
Illinois  in  1816,  and  to  Natchez,  Miss.,  in  1825.  In  1S44 
he  entered  the  ministry  in  the  Methodist  Church,  and  is 
now  (1873)  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  He  has  been  an  ex- 
tensive newspaper  and  review  writer.  His  first  book, 
"Letters  to  Bishop  Green  on  Apostolic  Succession,"  was 
published  in  1853,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  "  End  of 
the  Apostolic  Succession,"  a  written  debate  with  Ycrger 
and  Smedcs  on  High-Church  doctrines.  His  "_  Ecclesiasti- 

All 
Min- 
he 

published  anonymously  "Ecce  Ecclcsia,"  and  in  1872  "  The 
City  of  God  and  the  Church-Makers."  He  has  also  pub- 
lished "Baptismal  Demonstrations,""  Divine  Assessment," 
"Strictures  on  Church  Government,"  "The  Divine  Call  to 
the  Ministry,"  etc.  In  1858  he  was  elected  financial  secre- 
tary of  the  Southern  Methodist  Publishing  House. 

Abbia'ti  (PHILIPPO),  a  skilful  Italian  painter,  born  at 
Milan  in  1640;  died  in  1715. 

Abbitib'bie,  or  Abbitib'be,  a  lake,  river,  and  trad- 
ing-station in  British  North  America,  near  James's  Bay, 
into  which  the  river  flows. 

Abbon  the  Crooked  (in  Latin,  Ab'bo  Cer'num),  a 
French  monk  of  St.-Germain-des-Prgs,  described  the  siege 
of  Paris  by  the  Northmen  (885-887)  in  an  epic  poem  which 
has  been  translated  into  French  by  Guizot.  Died  in  923. 

Abbon  of  Fleury  [in  Latin,  Al/b<>  Floriaeen'ii»],  an 
eminent  French  monk,  born  near  Orleans  in  945,  was  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age.  He  became  abbot  of 
Fleury.  Died  in  1004. 

Ab'bot  [Lat.  al'lat;  Fr.  abbe;  from  the  Hebrew  nbba, 
"  father"],  the  superior  of  a  convent  or  monastery,  and  an 
ecclesiastic  of  high  rank  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Abbots  were  ranked  as  prelates  of  the  Church  next  to  the 
bishops,  and  had  the  right  to  vote  or  speak  in  the  general 
councils.  In  England  there  were  formerly  a  number  of 
mitred  abbots,  who  sat  and  voted  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Abbot,   a  post-township  of   Piscataquis  co.,  Me.      It 
has  manufactures  of  lumber,  carriages,  etc.     Pop.  712. 
Abbot,  a  township  of  Potter  eo.,  Pa.     Pop.  534. 
Abbot  of  Misrule,  or  Abbot  of  Fools,  called  in 
Scotland  the  "Abbot  of  Unreason,"  a  title  given  in  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  master  of  revels,  and  especially  to  tho 
person  appointed  to  preside  over  Christmas  festivities. 


.\i:i:or  -  . 


Abbot  (Asm.),  D.D.,  born  at  Andover,  Mus.,  Aug.  IT, 
1771*.  graduated  ;it  Harvard  in  IT!'-,  w:.-  a  Congregational 
minister  in  llm  i-rhill.  \l  I  su;:  t,  and  in  Hcverly. 

.Mas*.,  until   IM'T.  when  he  --.iiied  lor  Culm.    Died  -it  yellow 
fever  at    Slalcn   Island.  N.  Y... June  7,  ivjs.      Hi"  "I 
fnini  Culm"  i  1S1IW  I,  and  a  i  olnmo  of  his  sermons  (1831 ),  with 
11  memoir,  hai  i!  o. ''»  published. 

Abbot  (AuiKi,),  !>.!).,  born  nt  Wilton,  X.  H.,  Dec.  14, 
ITi'i.'i.  uradnatcd  11'  Iliirvurd  in  17*7.  He  studied  tie- 

1  794-95),  minister  <if  tin 

li.inul  church  nt.  Coventry,  Conn.  (1795-1M1  ).  and  of  the 
Initarian   church,    I'eterborough,   X.    II  IL- 

published    n    "History   of  Audovcr,"    Mann.   (182V),   etc. 
Hi,. I  .lilli.  .".I,   I  *.V.I. 

Abbot  (BKNjAMiN),  LL.D.,  an  eminent  teacher,  was 
horn  ivt  Andovrr,  Mass.,  Sept.  17,  1762,  and  graduated  »t 
Harvard  College  in  1788.  He  was  principal  of  Phillips 
Acitilomy  at.  Exetor,  X.  II.,  for  flfiy  yearn  (till  1 
Aiming  his  pupils  wero  Daniel  Webster,  Alexander  II. 
Kierett.  I'M  ward  Kv.-rett,  Lewis  ('a--,  .lared  Sparks,  and 
(icorgi-  Bancroft.  Of  fine  character  and  courtly  manners, 
he  had  great  power  over  his  pupils.  He  died  Oct.  25,  1849. 

Abbot  (CHARLES),  Loiin  COLI-IIKSTEH,  born  Oct.  14,  1757, 
Speaker  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  (1802-17),  wu 
mad,-  peer  ill  1S17,  mid  died  May  S.  1SL".I. 

Abbot  (  K/.IIA),  born  in  Jackson,  Me.,  April  29,  1819, 
,ted  nt  Howdoin  College  in  1840,  became  in  1856  u- 
;ii   librarian  in  Harvard  College,  in  1872  professor  of 
New  Testament  criticism  and  interpretation  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Divinity  School;  published  "  Literature  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  a  Future  Life"  (1864-71).     He  hat  also  served  as 
assist  nut  and  editor  of  such  works  as  Norton's  "  Gospels," 
llaekcli's  revision  of  Smith's  "  Hible  Dictionary,"  Noyes' 
••  New   Testament,"   and    Hudson's    "Concordance."      He 
has  also  published  many  review  articles,  etc. 

Abbot  (FRANCIS  EU.INGWOOD),  born  at  Boston,  Mass., 
Nov.  6,  1836,  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  was  (1870-73) 
editor  of  the  "  Index,"  a  journal  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  Free  Religion.  He  also  published  articles  on  the 
"  Philosophy  of  Space  and  Time."  "  The  Conditioned  and 
the  Unconditioned."  "Philosophical  Biology,"  etc.,  in  the 
"North  American  Review"  and  other  periodicals. 

Abbot  (GEORGE),  D.  D.,  born  in  Surrey  Oct.  29,  1562, 
was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  became  bishop  of  London  in 
Ifilfl,  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  Jan.,  1611.  He  wu 
noted  for  his  liberal  principles,  and  was  a  rival  or  oppo- 
nent of  I, and.  Died  Aug.  4,  161(3. 

Abbot  (OoRiiAM  DUMHEB),  LL.D.,  a  younger  brother 
of  Jacob  Abbott,  was  born  Sept.  3,  1808,  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  College  in  1826,  and  took  a  part  of  the  theologi- 
cal course  at  Andover  in  the  class  which  graduated  in  1831. 
II,-  was  pastor  for  three  years  at  New  Rochellc,  N.  Y.,  and 
for  thirteen  years  principal  of  the  Spinglcr  Institute  in 
Xcw  York  City.  He  has  published  "The  Family  at  Home," 
"  Nathan  Dickerman,"  •'  Mexico  and  the  U.  S."  (1869),  and 
other  works.  Died  July  31,  1*74. 

Abbot  (HKVHY  L.),  an  American  officer,  born  Aug.  13, 
1831,  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  graduated  at  West  Point  1854, 
major  of  cngino'ers  Nov.  11,  1865,  served  as  assistant  on 
Pacific  R.  R.  surveys,  1854-57,  and  was  associated  with 
General  Humphreys  on  the  hydrographio  survey  of  the 
d.'lin  of  tin-  Mississippi,  1SJ7-61,  the  results  being  set  forth 
in  an  elaborate  report,  ••  Physics  and  Hydraulics  of  the 
Mississippi  Kiver."  In  the  civil  war  served  in  the  Manas- 
.«:is  eampaign,  1861 ;  engaged  at  Blackburn's  Ford  and  Bull 
Kun  (wounded  and  brevet  captain);  in  the  construction 
of  the  defences  of  Washington,  l8«l-62;  in  the  Virginia 
Peninsula,  I8ii2  :  engaged  at  Yorktown  (brevet  major)  and 
the  Seven  Days'  operations  before  Richmond;  as  chief  to- 
pographical engineer  of  Hunks's  expedition  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  l>62-«3;  as  colonel  of  the  First  Connecticut  Ar- 


aii.l   in   command  of  a  brigade  in  the  defences  of 
Washington.  l-i'>:',  U.     Brevet  colonel  and  brigadi,- 

1      S.    A.    Mar.    13.    1M15.    and   brevet    major  general 
1      -'.  V.     Since  the  war  lie  has  been  nMrlnteodlog  de- 

fenoM   an.l  ill  command  "(  i-nu'ii r  battalion  and  torptdo 

school  of  practice  at  Willefs  Point.  X.  Y  ,  member  ol  TO- 
el  boards,  and  observer  on  solar  eclipse  expedition  to 
Sicily,  1S70-7I.  H"  is  the  author  of  professional  papers, 
•ind  a  member  of  American  Academy  of  S.-icnci  s  and  oilier 
associations.  G.  «'.  (I  ...  .1  U,  '  ,  &  -I™*- 

Abbot  (.TOEI.),  DR.    See  Ari-i:\i>i\. 

Abbot  (RiniKRT).   D.  D..  ft  learned   Knglish   bishop,  a 
brother   of  Archbishop    licorirc   Abl,.,t.    ml 
lie  became  a  popular  preacher,  and  in  Itilj  bishop  of  S 


bury.    Died  Mar.  2,  K,  17.    II*  left  several  theological,  cun- 
•i.il.  and  political  worki,  once  highly  valued  for  Ihrir 
learning. 

Abbot  S  »MrKi.i.  a  wralihy  mrrrhanl  of  Roiton,  bon 
at  Andover.  Ma--.,  »»•  ..-  thtolog- 

ical  seminary  at  Anduvrr,  toward*  the  building  of  xln.li 
he  gave  120,000  during  hi.  lifetim*  and  $100,000  at  bi« 
death.  He  also  ci»ilril.nli-d  large  mm-  for  vari..u«  other 
charitable  purposes.  Died  April  ;'.o,  1812,  aged  eighty. 

Abbot     U  >,  .  .  born  in  1843  in  lh«  Slat* 

of  Ma.wachusetU.  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1*61, 
became  an  rniign  in  18A2,alieutrnant  in  IMS*,  a  lirulrnaut 
commander  in  1866,  Mrved  on  board  the  Meant  frigate  Mis- 
sissippi at  the  pa.««ageof  Fort*  Si.  Philip  and  Jackion  and 
the  capture  of  Xew  iirleans  in  1862,  and  on  hoard  the  iron- 
clad New  Ironside*  from  186:)  to  1885  in  her  numerous  »n- 
i  gagemcntu  with  the  forts  off  Charleston,  and  in  the  light 
with  Fort  Fisher  at  Wilmington,  X.  C.     Died  at  Kunchal, 
,  Madeira,  in  the  winter  ol 

FOXIIAI.I.  A.  PAKKKR,  V 

Ab'botlford,  the  seat  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tweed,  about  three  mile«  from 
Melrose  Abbey.  It  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery. 
Thi«  estate  wu  purchaaed  in  1811  by  Sir  Walter,  who  ex- 
pended a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  erection  of  a  pictu- 
resque and  irregular  pile  of  buildings,  which  has  been  cha 
racteriied  as  "  a  romance  in  stone  and  lime."  The  expense 
of  this  building  was  the  chief  cause  of  Scott's  failure  In 
1826.  (See  Snirr.  Sin  WALTCB.) 

Ab'bott  (  ACSTIX).     See  APFEXDIX. 

Abbott  iBcxjAHi*),  a  noted  Methodist  preacher,  wu 
born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1732.  He  travelled  and  preached 
extensively  in  his  native  Slate,  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
and  Maryland,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  his 
denomination  in  those  Stales.  His  native  eloquence  wu 
extraordinary.  His  autobiographical  records,  embodied  in 
Firth's  "  Life  of  Abbott,"  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  early  writings  of  Methodism.  He  was  a  man  of  little 
education,  but  of  saintly  character.  Died  in  1796. 

Abbott  (B«5JA«i\  V  vi-i.ii  is).    See  APPISDIX. 

Abbott  (CHARtn),  LORD  TMTE-HMW,  an  eminent  Knf- 
!  lish  judge,  born  at  Canterbury  in  1762.     He  published  in 
I  1802  a  "Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Merchant  Ships  and  Sea- 
men," which  is  a  standard  work ;  became  a  judge  in  the 
court  of  common  plens  in  1816,  and  lord  chief-justice  of 
the  king's  bench  in  1818.     In  1827  he  wu  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Lord  Tenterden.     Died  in  1832. 

Abbott  (JAro»),  a  prolinc  and  popular  writer,  wu  born 
at  Hallowcll,  Me..  X.iv.  1 1.  1MI3,  graduated  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege in  1820,  studied  theology  at  Andover,  Mass., from  182! 
to  1824,  was  tutor  in  Amherst  College  from  1824-26,  and 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  same  institution  from  1825 
to  1829,  was  principal  of  the  Mount  Vernon  School  (for 
young  ladies)  in  Boston  from  1829  to  1834,  when  he  was 
ordained  and  took  charge  of  the  Eliot  church  in  Roxbury 
(till  1836).  For  several  years  he  made  his  home  in  New 
York  City,  though  frequently  absent  in  foreign  countries. 
He  now  (1873)  resides  at  the  old  family  homestead  in  Fann- 
ington,  Me.  His  reputation  u  an  author  wu  established 
by  the  "  Young  Christian  S,  ri, •-."  e-n-i-tingof  "The  \  oung 
Christian"  (1SS2),  "The  Corner  Stone"  (1834),  "The  W  ay 
to  Do  Good,"  "  lloarybead."  and  "  McDonner."  But  he  ii 
best  known  u  the  author  of  "  The  Rollo  Books"  (28  voU.), 
"The  Franconia  Stories"  (10  vols.),  "Harper's 
Books"  (36  vols.),  and  other  juvenile  worki,  some  of 
which  have  been  translated  into  various  languages. 

Abbott  (Rev.  JOHX  STEVEXS  CABOT),  brother  of  Jacoh, 
was  born  at  Brunswick.  Me..  Sept.  18,  1805,  graduated 
Bowdoin  College  in  1825,  at  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1829,  and  wu  settled  u  minister  in  Worcel 
Roihurv.  Xantiicket.  and  Xew  Haven.     Since  I8M  he  has 
resided  "in   Fair  Haven.  Conn.     Among  his  works 
name,!   "The  Mother  at    H«t"     1  -••;>.  «"!  ""'^"f, 
Napoleon  Bonnpnr, 

War"  (1865),  an.l  his  American  histories  (about  2 
Among  (he  most  inii...ri:inf  c.f  bis  recent  work*  ii 
torvof  Xi,|.ole,,n  ill."  (1868). 

Abbott  (LVMAN).  third  son  of 


Citv   which  lie  resigned  ...  1889,  and  now  I 
'  r^all.  on   the  fludson,  engaged   i,,_  literary 
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ligious  weekly  paper  in  the  country.    Besides  other  literary 
work,  he  bM  pnWUhed  "Jesus  of  Nazareth,  His  Life  and 
Teachings"  (1809),  "Old  Testament  Shadows  ol  New  les- 
tament  Truths  "  (  1*70),  "  Morning  and  Evening  Exercises, 
M.l.vtcd  from  the  Writings  of  Henry  Ward  lieecher     1 
••  Laious.  or  the   Experiences  of  ft  Layman  in  a  Country 
I'n-i-h"  (ISTL'i.  and  is  now  engaged  in  carrying  through 
the  press  of  Harper  &  Brothers  a  ••  Popular  Religious  Dic- 

Dak., Dakota. 
Dan.,  Daniel,  Danish. 
D.  C.,  District  of  Columbia;  1 
also  da  enpo,  "  from  the  be- 
ginning." 
D.    C.    L.,    Doctor    of    Civil  1 
Law. 
D.  D.,  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
D.  D.   S.,  Doctor  of  Dental 

Royal    College   of    Physi- 
cians. 
P.  R.  C.   S.,  Fellow  of    the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 
>i.,  Friday. 
'.   R.  G.   S.,   Fellow  of  the 
Royal   Geographical  Soci- 
ety. 
?.  R.  S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 

tionary  "  of  about  1200  pages. 
Abbott  (ROBERT  0.),  M.  D.,  brevet  colonel  and  surgeon 

Surgery. 
1  tea  ,  ilraeon. 

Society. 
<\   R.   S.   E.,  Fellow  of  the 

I'.S.  A.,  born  in  1824,  entered  the  army  as  assistant  sur- 
geon in  1849.     In  1862  he  became  medical  director  of  the 
Fifth  Corps,  and  in  the  summer  of  that  year  medical  direr- 
tor  of  the  department  of  Washington—  a  difficult  position, 
the  duties  of  which  he  performed  with  great  honor  and  ad- 
ministrative ability  and  rare  professional  skill.     Died,  in 
oonscquencc  of  overwork,  June  10,  1867. 

Dec.,  December. 
Dcg.,  degree. 
Del.,  Delaware;  also  deline- 
aeit,    "he    designed"    (on 
engravings). 
Dept.,  department. 
Dcut.,  Deuteronomy. 

Royal    Society    of    Edin- 
burgh. 
F.  S.  A.,  Fellow  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Antiquarians. 
F.  S.  S.,  Fellow  of  the  Statis- 
tical Society. 
F.  Z.  S.,  Fellow  of  the  Zoo- 

Ab'bott's, a  township  of  Bladen  Co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  716. 

D.  F.,  t'iilri  dr/\-u*nr,  "De- 

logical Society. 

Ab'bott's  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Forsyth  co., 

fender  of  the  faith." 

5a.,  Georgia. 

N.  C.     Pop.  :.">:'.. 

Dft.,  defendant. 

Gal.,  Galatians. 

Abbrevia'tio  Placito'rum  ("abbreviation  of  plead- 
ings "),  in  legal  history,  an  abstract  of  ancient  pleadings 
made  prior  to  the  Year  Books.    (See  YEAR  BOOKS.) 

D.  G.,  Vet    ijrati'i,  "  by  the 
grace  (or  favor)  of  God." 
Dist.,  district. 

gal.,  gallons. 
G.  B.,  Great  Britain. 
G.  C.  B.,  Grand  Cross  of  the 

Abbreviations   [Lat.  abbreviations,  from  abbre'vio, 
abbrcrlfi'taiii,  to  "shorten"  (from  brc'vit,  "short  ")],  cus- 
tomary contractions  of  words  and  phrases  used  in  writing, 
in  order  to  save  time  and  space.     They  are  formed  by  the 
omission  of  some  letters  or  words,  or  by  the  substitution 

Do.,  ditto,  "  the  same." 
Doz.,  dozen. 
Dr.,  Doctor;  also  debtor. 
D.  T.,  Dakota  Territory. 
D.    V.,     Deo    volente,     "God 

Bath. 
G.  M.,  Grand  Master. 
Gen.,  General,  Genesis. 
Ger.,  German. 
Gov.,  Governor. 

of  arbitrary  signs.     In  mediseval  manuscripts  abbrevia- 
tions are  so  numerous  that  special  study  and  training  are 

willing." 
Dwt.,  pennyweight. 

Gr.,  Greek. 
G.T.,  Good  Templars;  Grand 

Tilo*. 

required  to  decipher  them. 
The  following  are  the  more  important  abbreviations  m 

E.,  east. 
Ebor.,  .Etxirfirttni,  York. 
Eccl.,  Ecclesiastes. 

Her. 
Gtt.,  yuttir,  "  drops." 
Hab.,  Habakkuk. 

common  use  : 
««,  dim,  "  of  each." 
A.  A.  A.  G.,  Acting  Assistant 
Adjutant-General. 
A.  A.  G.,  Assistant  Adjutant- 

ip.,  Bishop. 
Brig.-Gen.,     Brigadier-Gen- 
eral, 
iro.,  brother. 

Ecclus.,  Ecclesiasticus. 
E.  D.,  Eastern    District  (of 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.). 
Ed.,  editor,  edition. 

Hag..  Hnggai. 
H.  B.  C.,  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. 
II.  B.  M.,  His  or  Her  Britan- 

General. 
A.  B.,  A  rtium  linccataureus, 

3ush.,  bushel.    [Hcata  Virgo. 
i.  V.,  Blessed  Virgin,  Lat. 

Edin.,  Edinburgh. 
E.  E.,  Errors  exceptcd. 

nic  Majesty. 
Hdkf.,  Handkerchief. 

Bachelor  of  Arts. 

j.,     centum,   a    "hundred;" 

c.  (/.,  erempli  gratia,,  "  for  ex- 

h. e.,  hoc  est,  "  this  is." 

A.   B.   C.    F.    M.,   American 

also  "centigrade." 

ample." 

Heb.,  Hebrews. 

Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions. 
Abp.,  Archbishop. 

C.,  Consul;  also  chapter. 
}a.,  circa,  about. 
'al.,  California. 

E.  I.,  East  Indies. 
E.  I.  C.,  East  India  Company. 
E.  M.,  Mining  Engineer. 

hhd.,  hogshead. 
Hist.,  history. 
H.  I.  H.,  His  or  Her  Imperial 

A.  C.,  Antr  I'/ir^iinn,  before 
Christ;  also  Arch-Chancel- 

Cal. or  Kal.,  Kalends. 
Cantab.,  Caittabriyiennis,  "  of 

Encyc.,  encyclopaedia. 
E.  N.  E.,  cast  north-cast. 

Highness. 
H.  M.  S.,  His  or   Her   Ma- 

lor. 

Cambridge." 

Eng.,  English,  Engineers. 

jesty's  Ship. 

Acct.,  account. 

Cantuar.,  of  Canterbury. 

Eph.,  Ephes.,  Ephesians. 

[Ion.,  Honorable. 

A.  D.,  Anno  Domini,  "in  the 
year  of  our  Lord." 

}ap.,  capitulitm,  "  chapter." 
3apt.,  Captain. 

E.  S.  E.,  east  south-east. 
Esth.,  Esther. 

Hos.,  Ilosea. 
II.  R.,  House  of  Representa- 

Ad. or  Adv.,  adverb. 
Adj.,  adjective. 

3.    B.,    Companion    of    the 
Bath  ;  also  Cape  Breton. 

Esq.,  Esquire. 
et  al.,  et  alii,  "and  others." 

tives. 
H.  R.  II.,  His  or  Her  Royal 

Adinr.,  administrator. 

C.  C.,  Caius  College. 

etc.,     et     cxtera,    "and    the 

Highness. 

Admx.,  administratrix. 

c.  c.,  cubic  centimetre. 

rest  ;"     i.    e.    other     such 

H.  S.  S.,  Hltloriie  Kocietntii 

.I'.i.  or  ii'tat.,  aiatis,  of  age. 

C.  C.  P.,  Court  of  Common 

things  ;  and  so  forth. 

Socius,  Fellow  of  the  His- 

A. G.,  Adjutant-General. 

Pleas. 

Et  scq.,  et  scyttens,  "  and  the 

torical  Society. 

A.  11.,  Anno  Hnjirx,  "  in  the 

C.  E.,  Civil  Engineer. 

following." 

I.,  Is.,  Isl.,  island. 

year  of  the  Hcgira  "  (night 
of  Mohammed). 

Cent.,  centum,  "  hundred." 
Cf.,  confer,  compare. 

Exr.,  executor. 
Exod.,  Ex.,  Exodus. 

la.,  Iowa. 
Ibid,  or  Ib.,  ibidem,  "in  the 

Ala.,  Alabama. 

C.  G.  H.,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Exon.,  Kj-imiii,  Exeter. 

same  place." 

A.  M.,  Anna  Muiuli,  "in  the 

Chap,  or  eh.,  chapter. 

Exx.,  executrix. 

Id.,  idem,  "the  same." 

year  of  the  world." 

Chron.,  Chronicles. 

Ez.,  Ezra. 

Id.,  Idaho. 

A.  M.,  Ante  Meridiem,  "be- 

C. J.,  Chief-Justice. 

Ezek.,  Ezekicl. 

t.  e.,  id  est,  "that  is." 

fore  noon." 

C.  M.,  common  metro. 

F.  or/.,  franc,  florin,  farthing 

I.  H.  S.,  Je»nn  Hominum  Sal- 

A.      M.,     Artixin     Mayister, 

Co.,  company  ;    also  county. 

foot. 

rator,  "Jesus   Saviour   of 

Master  of  Arts. 

C.  0.  D.,  cash  on  delivery. 

F.  and  A.  M.,  Free  and  Ac 

men." 

Anon.,  anonymous. 

Col.,  Colonel  ;  also  Colorado. 

cepted  Masons. 

111.,  Illinois. 

Ans.,  answer. 

Coll.,  college. 

F.  or  Fahr.,  Fahrenheit. 

incog.,  incognito,  "unknown." 

Apr..  April. 
A.  Q.  M.,  Assistant  Quarter- 

Com.,  Commodore,  Commis- 
sioner. 

F.  A.  S.,  Fellow  of  the  Anti-  Ind.,  Indiana, 
quarian  Society;  Fellow  of  llnd.  Ter.,  Indian  Territory. 

master. 

con.,  contra,  "  against." 

the  Society  of  Arts. 

In  lim.,  fa    liiitine,      at   the 

A.   R.   A.,  Associate   of  the 

Cor.,  Corinthians. 

F.  A.  S.  E.,    Fellow    of  th 

5      outset." 

Royal  Academy  I  London). 

Cor.  Sec.,  Corresponding  Sec- 

Antiquarian Society  of  Ed 

-  In  loc.,  in  toro,  "intheplace." 

Ari.,  Arizona. 

retary. 

in  burgh. 

I.  N.  R.  I.,  Jesim  Fazaremit 

Ark.,  Arkan-a-. 

Cos.,  cosine. 

F.  B.  S.,  Fellow  of  the  Botan 

Kex  Judxorum,  "  Jesus  of 

A.     U.     C.,     .!'•      I'rlr     f',:i,,l:t,, 

Coss.,    Consule*    or    Counuli- 

ical  Society. 

Nazareth,    King     of     the 

"from  the  Founding  of  the 

bus,  "consuls"  (of  Rome). 

F.  D.,  Fidei  defeneor,  "  De 

Jews." 

City"  (t.  «.  Rome). 

Cr.,  creditor. 

fender  of  the  faith." 

Inst.,  institute. 

Aug.,  Augu.-t. 

Crim.  Con.,  criminal  connec- 

Feb., February.                         jinst.,  instante  menee,  "in  the 

A.  V.,  Authorized  Version. 

tion  or  conversation. 

F.  F.  V.,  first  families  of  Vir 

present  month. 

A.  Y.  M.,  Ancient  York  Ma-  C.  S.  A.,  Confederate  States 

ginia. 

Int.,  interest. 

sonry.                                          of  America. 

F.  G.  S.,  Fellow  of  the  Gco 

-  1.  0.0.  F.,  Independent  Order 

B.A.or  A.  B.,  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Ct.  or  Conn..  Connecticut. 

logical  Society. 

of  Odd  Fellows. 

Hurt,  or  Bt.,  Baronet.               Cwt.,  a  hundredweight. 

Fla.,  Florida. 

I.  0.  S.  M.,  Independent  Or- 

Bbl., barrel. 

Cyc.,  cyclopedia. 

F.  L.  S.,  Fellow  of  the  Lin 

der  of  the  Sons  of  Malta. 

B.  C.,  before  Christ. 

d.,  penny,  pence,  denarius. 

nffian  Society. 

Isa.,  Isaiah. 

B.C.L.,Bachelor  of  Civil  Law.  D..  five  hundred;  also  Dena- 

F.  R.   A.  S.,   Fellow  of  th 

e  It.,  Italian. 

B.  D.,  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

rius. 

Royal     Astronomical     (or'J.  A.,  Judge  Advocate. 

B.  I-.,  IlarliHor  of  Laws,  le 

-  D.  A.  G.,  Deputy  Adjutant- 

Asiatic)  Society.                    Jam.,  Jamaica. 

I/HIII  liin'riilinimit.                 1     General. 

F.  R.   C.  P.,  Fellow   of  the;Jan.,  January. 

Alll'.KIA  IA  Tlo.NS. 

Jas.,  James.                                              ;.»sissippi. 

plff.,  plaintiff.                            t 

n.,  sine. 

J.  ('.,  Jurisconsult.                     Mile.,  Mademoiselle. 

ilui'f..  pluperfect. 

ciety  of  Jesus. 

J.  C.    I>.  .  ./"»•    CivUit    I'"'-    Mine.,  Madame. 

P.      M..      /'...I        U:.::litm,"tn»tB 

.   J.    C.,   Supreme    Judical 

i,,r,  Doeioml  'Cii  il  Law.        M.  N.  A.S.,Membcrof  theNa- 

noon." 

Court. 

.1.    11.,    .Inri-    Ihii-tur,    Doctor 

tional  Academy  of  Sciences. 

P.  M..  Postmaster. 

or 

of  Law. 

Ho.,  Missouri. 

P.  0.,  Pout  -office. 

Her  M:i 

Jer.,  Jeremiah. 

Hon.,  Montana. 

P.  of  II..  Pill.  M|  IIu-l,aiidry. 

p.  or  Span.,  Spanish. 

Jno.,  John. 

U.  P.,  Member  of  Parliament. 

Pop.,  population. 

.  P.  Q.  R.,  A-mifNt    P«p»- 

Jona.,  Jonathan. 

M.  It.  A.  R,   Memlier  Royal 

Port,,  Portuguese. 

lH*i*e  Ramans.  ••  thr  Ro- 

J. P.,  Justice  ,,f  the  Peace. 

Academy  of  Sciences. 

PP.,  /'..i..  „.  "fathers." 

man  senate  and  |" 

Jr.  or  Jun.,  Junior. 

M.  R.  C.  S.,  Member  of  the 

pp.,  pages. 

!q.  or  Seq.,  feyxn*.  thr  • 

Jud.,  Judith. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

P.  P.  C.,  pour  prrniire  fongt, 

lowing  ;  Sqq..  try  H*rmV*,  the 

J.     U.     U.,    .lurit    utriutque 

M.  R".  I.  A.,  Member  of  the 

"to  take  Ii 

same  in  plural. 

//.To.r,    Doctor     of    both 

Royal  Irish  Academy. 

P.  K.,  Port.,  Hico. 

•<q.  ft.,  square 

Canon  ami  Civil  Law. 

MS.,  manuscript;   pi.  MSS. 

Pres.,  President. 

*q.  in.,  square  inch. 

Ml.,  mount. 

Priv.,  privative. 

3q.  m.,  square  mile. 

J.  \'  .  |l.,  ./'"•'*  Ktritisiftte  /tor- 

Mus.  D.,  Doctor  of  Music. 

Prof.,  Professor. 

88.,  saints;  also  "uses,"  a 

tur.   Doctor    of    Civil   and 

S".,  north,  or  noon. 

Pro  tern..  Pro  lempore,  "  for 

collar  worn  by  knights  and 

Canon  Law. 

N.  A.,  North  America. 

the  time." 

others  in  heraldry. 

K.,  King. 

N.  A.  S.,  National  Acad.of  Soi. 

Prob.,  problem. 

Ss.  or  Be.,  •riticrt,  "  to  wit," 

Kal.  or  Cat.,  Calends. 

N.    B.,    tfota    Rene,   "mark 

Prov.,  Proverbs. 

"namely." 

Kan.  .  Kansas. 

well;"  also  North   Britain 

Prox.,   Proximo   or   Prorimo 

Ss..  trmtt.  "half." 

K.  1!.,  Knight  of  the  Bath. 

and  New  Brunswick. 

metue,  "in  the  next  month."  S.  S.,  Sunday  School. 

K.  C.   King's  Counsel. 

N.  C.,  North  Carolina. 

Ps.,  Psalm. 

south  south-east. 

K.I     1!..  Knight  Commander 
of  the  Bath. 

N.  E.,  north-east,  New  Eng- 
land. 

P.  8..  postscript,  privy  seal. 
Pub.  Doe.,  public  document. 

S.  S.  XV..  south  sooth-west. 
St.,  saint  and  street. 

K.  G.  C.   H..  Knight  Grand 

i  'ross  of  the  Hath. 

Neb.,  Nebraska. 
Neh.,  Nehemiah. 

Pxt.,  piiirit,  painted  it. 
q.,  farthing  (c/ii'i'iVci/i«). 

8.  T.  D..   f^K-roiaiftr    Tkrnl. 

oyim  Doctor,  Doctor  of  The- 

K. li.,  Knight  of  the  Garter. 

Nem.  Con.,  Xriuinr  rnntrarli- 

Q.,  Queen,  question,  Quintus. 

ology. 

K.  P..  Knight  of  St.  Patrick. 
K.  T.,  Knight  of  the  Thistle. 
Kt.,  Knight. 
Ky.,  Kentucky. 
La.    Louisiana. 

cente,  or  Nem.   Diss.,   Xr- 
mine   d\»*\dtnte,    "  no   one 
contradicting  or  opposing." 
Nov.,  Nevada. 
N.  F.,  Newfoundland. 

Q.  C.,  Queen's  Counsel. 
Q.  d.,  Quari  dicat,  "  As  if  he 
should  say." 
Q.  E.  D.,  Qn»<t    f.'r-il  Itrmnn- 
itrnndxm,  "  which  was    to 

S.  of  T..  Sons  of  Temperance. 
8.  T.  P..  Sarnanxflr    Tkn.l- 
oyiir    Pro/enor,     Professor 
of  Theology. 
S.  \V.,  south-west. 

Lam.,  Lamentations. 
Lat.,  latitude. 

N.  G.,  New  Granada. 
N.  II.,  New  Hampshire. 

be  demonstrated." 

Syr..  Syriac. 
T.   K..  Topographical  Engi- 

Lat.   Latin. 

N.  J.,  New  Jersey. 

diim,    "which    was   to    b«,     neers. 

L.  D.,  Ladv  Day. 

N.  M.,  New  Mexico. 

done." 

Tcnn..  Tennessee. 

Lev,,  Leviticus. 
L.  II.  D.,  Litenintm  //itmmii- 
orntn     It'x'ttn-,    Doctor    of 

N.  N.  E.,  north  north-east 
N.  N.  W.,  north  north-west. 
No.,  Kunusro,  "  Number." 

Q.  M.,  Quartermaster. 
Q.P.,"as  much  as  you  please." 
Qr.,  quarter,  farthing. 

Tex.,  Texas. 
Text.  Rec.,  Tej-tnt  Kertpttu. 
Thess.,  Thessalonians. 

Literature  —  conferred  only 
by  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  N.Y. 
L.  I.,  Long  Island. 
Lib.,  lilur,  book. 
Lib.,  lb.,  1.,  libra,  a  "pound." 
Lieut.,  Lieutenant. 
LL.B.,  Bachelor  of  Laws. 
LL.D.,  Leijum  Doctor,  "Doc- 
tor of  Laws." 
L.  S.,  7,oci!«  Siyilli,  "Place 

N.  0.,  New  Orleans. 
Nov.,  November. 
N.   P.,  Notary  Public:   also 
New  Providence  Island. 
N.S.,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Style. 
N.  T.,  New  Testament. 
Num.,  Numbers. 
N.  W.,  north-west. 
N.  W.  T.,  North-west  Terr. 
N.  Y.,  New  York. 
N.  Z.,  New  Zealand. 
0.,  Ohio. 

Q.    S.,    (JuiintHnl    Snjficit,    "a 

sufficient  quantity." 
Qu.,  query. 
Q.    V.    or  q.   t.,    quod   ride, 
"  which   see,"  or   onxiiifmn 
n'«,     "as    much     as    you 
please." 
R.  (  Ilex),  "  King,"  or  Regina, 
"  Queen." 
R.  A.,  Royal  Academician,  or 
Royal  Artillery. 
R.  C.,  Roman  Catholic. 

Til.,  Titus. 
U.  G.   K.   R.,   Underground 
Railroad. 
I'll.,     I'tlimn,    ultimo    metue, 
"in  the  last  month." 
I  .  P..  United  Presbyterian. 
U.  S..  United  States. 
U.S.A.,  United  Stales  Army. 
U.  S.  A.,   United    States  of 
America. 
1     f   N.,  United  States  Navy. 
U.  8.  P.,  United  States  Phar- 

Lou., longitude. 
L.  R.  C.  P.,  Licentiate  of  the 

Ob.,  ooii'f,  "died." 
i  H.ad..  Obadiah. 

R.  E.,  Royal  Engineers. 
Rec.  Sec.,  Recording  Secre- 

macopoeia. 
U.  8.  8.,  United  States  ship 

Roynl    College    of    Physi- 
cians. 

Obdt.,  obedient. 
i  Mis.,  obsolete. 

tary. 
Rcf.  Ch.,  Reformed  Church. 

or  ntcaniT. 
U.  T..  Utah  Territory. 

L.  R.  C.  S.,  Licentiate  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons 

L.    S.'    !>.,    l.iliri.    .WiV/l,    De 
ntti-ii.    "ponnils,    shillings 
[and]  pence." 
SI..  Monsieur,  atille  (a  "thou- 
sand  "  '.  ii  mile;  noon. 
St..  in.  "Oil. 

Oct.,  October. 
01.,  oleum,  oil. 
01.  or  Olym.,  Olympiad. 
Or.,  Oregon. 
0.  S.,  Old  Stvle. 
0.  T.,  Old  Testament. 
Oxon.,      Oxoniennii,      "0x0- 
nian"  or  "of  Oxford." 

Reg.  Prof.,  Regius  Professor 
Rev.,  reverend,  Revelation. 
:  R.  I.,  Rhode  Island. 
R.  M.,  Royal  Marines. 
R.  M.  S.,  Royal  Mail  Steamer 
R.  N.,  Royal  Nary. 
Ro.  or  Robt.,  Robert. 
Rom.,  Romans. 
R   R    Railroad. 

Va.,  Virginia. 
V.  D.  M.,  Verb!  Dei  Mimit- 
ter,  "  preacher  of  the  word 
of  GoJ." 
Yen.,  Venerable. 
V.-G.,  Vicar-Cicneral. 
Viz.,  Yidcliret,  "  namely." 
V.-P.,  Vice-  President. 

M.  A.,  Slastor  of  Arts. 
Mace.,  Maccabees. 
Mad.  or  Mme.,  Madame. 

Oz.,  ounce. 
P.,  Pere,  "  father." 
Pa.,  Pennsylvania. 

R.  Rs'.,  Railroads. 
R.  8.  D.,  Royal  Society  of 

rnu,  "  against." 
Vt..  \  ermont. 
W.   west. 

Mag.,  magazine. 
Slaj.-deii..  Slajor-Gencral. 

M:il..  MH  laclii. 
Mar.,  March. 
M;IM'.,  niiisculinc. 
Slass.,  .Massachusetts. 

Purl.,  Parliament. 
P.  C.,  Privy  Councillor. 
P.    E.   I.,    Prince    Edward's 
Island. 
P.  E.,  Protestant  Episcopal. 
Per  Ann.,  Pr.  An.,  Per  An- 
num, "by  the  year." 

Dublin. 
R.  S.  E.,  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh. 
R.  S.  V.  P.,  rfpondn,  ill  ton, 
plait,  "  Reply,  if  you  please.' 
Rt.  Hon.,  Right  Honorable. 
Rt.  Rev.,  Right  Reverend. 

Wash.,  Washington. 
\V.  1  .  West  Indies. 
Wisconsin. 
W.  N.  W.,  west  nortb-we«*. 
W.  8.  W.,  west  south-west. 
W.   T.,    Washington    Terri- 

SI. 1!.,  liachelor  of  SIcdicinc. 
SI.  C.,  Member  of  Congress. 
Sid.,  Maryland. 
SI.     !>.,      M-<lii-in*    Doctor, 
"  Doctor  of  Sledicine." 
Me..  .Maine. 
SI.  1'..  Methodist  Episcopal. 
SI.  E.  S.,  Methodist  Bpisoops 
South. 

Per  Cent.,  Per  Centum,  "by 
the  hundred." 

Pel..   Peter. 
Ph.    D..    I'nilontipnir    /Wlor, 

"Doctorof  Philosophy." 
Phil.,  Philippians.  Philip. 
Phila.,  Philadelphia. 
Thilcm.,  Philemon. 
Philoin.,      Philomath",      "a 

8.,  south,  saint,  or  shilling. 
8.  A.,  South  America. 
Sam.,  Samuel. 
Sans.,  Sanskrit. 
8.  C.,  South  Carolina. 
Sc.  or  Ss.,  ,rilim.  "to  wit  :' 
also  ic«/i>'it,  "  be  engraven 
it  "  (on  engravings). 
.  south-east. 

tory. 
W.  Va.,  West  Virginia. 
Wy.,  Wyoming  Territory. 
X,  Xnrmt.  Christ. 
Xmas.,    Christmas;      Xtian, 
Christian,  etc. 
Yr..  year,  your. 
Zech.,  Zechariab. 
X.eph..  /ephaniah. 
t    i 

SI.  11.  S.,  Massacliusctt-  Ili- 
torical  Society. 
Messrs.    or   SISI.,  SIcssieurs 
"gentlemen." 
Slic..  Slicah. 

lover  of  learning." 
Philomath.,  "  a  lover  of  learn- 
ing." 
Pinxt.  or   pxt.,  ftmxtt,  "he 

painted." 

Secretary.                           »,  »•"•• 
Sept..  September.                                '  c^ro.  or  and  so  forth. 
F    Y-    The    That.     (This  use  of  \   originated  in  I 
Angl'o-Sajon  character  p.  which  was  equivalent  to  the  mod 
ern  V     In  manuscripts  thi.  character  degenerate!,  int. 
,.„.„  1,1,,,  ,  l,l«rk  letter  »  10),  which  was  retained  after  its 

Slich.,  Slicbigan. 
Minn.,  Minnesota. 

ph.'  p'h,!'kor  plur..  plural.           '•  origin"."nd~  «af  sound  had  been  lost  sight  of.) 
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ABBREVIATOR— A'BECKET. 


Abbrevia'tor,  a  notary  of  the  papal  court  and  of  the 

church  councils,  whose  business  is  to  prepare  briefs  ami  per- 
form various  important  services  as  secretary.  The  number 
of  these  notaries  was  formerly  about  seventy-two. 

Alibi  i  THOMAS),  an  eminent  German  author,  born  at  Ulin 


for  [one's] 

Abd,  an  Arabic  word  which  signifies  "servant"  or 
slave,  and  forms  the  prefix  of  many  Oriental  names,  as 
ABB-ALLAH,  "  servant  of  Allah,"  ABD-ER-KAUMAN,  "  ser- 
vant of  the  Merciful"  (i.  e.  of  God). 

Abd-el-Hamid  (Dn  COURET),  a.  French  traveller, 
born  in  1812,  set  out  in  1834  for  the  East,  visited  Egypt, 
travelled  up  the  Nile,  through  Abyssinia,  to  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  returned  along  the  Red  Sea  to  Cairo.  In 
consequence  of  the  Eastern  habits  contracted  on  his  travels, 
he  embraced  Mohammedanism,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Abd-el-Hamid.  After  having  been  imprisoned  in  Persia 
for  political  reasons,  he  was  released  through  the  interven- 
tion of  France,  and  returned  to  his  native  country  in  1847. 
In  IMS  he  was  despatched  by  the  government  to  Timbuetoo. 
Hi •  published  the  result  of  this  exploration  in  "  Mcraoire  a 
Napoleon  III."  (1855);  he  also  published  "Medine  et  la 
Mekke"(3  vols.,  1855). 

Abd-el-Ka'dcr  (t.  e,  the  "servant  of  the  Powerful," 
in  other  words,  the  "  servant  of  God "),  a  distinguished 
Arab  chieftain,  born  near  Mascara,  in  Algeria,  in  1807. 
His  father,  Mchi-ed-Deen,  was  a  maraboot,  or  religious 
noble,  of  no  little  influence.  Algeria  having  been  invaded 
by  the  French  in  1830,  Abd-el-Kader  was  chosen  emir 
(prince)  by  the  Arabs  of  that  country.  He  defeated  tho 
French  at  Macta  in  1835.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
eluded  in  1837.  In  1839  hostilities  were  again  renewed, 
and  in  the  war  which  followed,  against  a  power  so  much 
superior  to  his  own,  Abd-el-Kader  displayed  extraordinary 
energy,  combined  with  a  marvellous  fertility  of  resources, 
but  he  was  at  length,  in  1847,  obliged  to  yield  to  over- 
whelming odds :  he  laid  down  his  arms  on  condition  that 
he  should  be  sent  to  Alexandria  or  St.  John  d'Acre.  But, 
in  direct  violation  of  the  terras  of  capitulation,  he  was 
taken  to  France,  where  he  was  detained  as  a  prisoner  until 
1852.  In  1860,  when  the  Christians  of  Syria  were  threat- 
ened with  massacre  by  the  fanatical  Mohammedans  of  that 
country,  Abd-el-Kadcr,  with  extraordinary  diligence  and 
at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  protected  many  thousands  of 
those  defenceless  people  so  long  as  the  danger  lasted.  In 
1864  he  paid  a  visit  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  well  received 
by  the  viceroy,  and  received  from  M.  de  Lesseps  a  piece  of 
land.  He  also  joined  the  order  of  Freemasons.  In  1865 
he  visited  Constantinople,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
honors.  In  1867  he  attended  the  Universal  Exhibition  of 
Paris.  Abd-el-Kader  has  written  in  the  Arabic  language  a 
work  which  he  sent  to  the  French  Academy,  and  which  was 
translated  into  French  by  Dugat,  under  the  title  "  Rappel 
a  I'lntelligent,  avis  a  1 'Indifferent"  (1858).  Abd-el-Kadcr 
contributed  important  notes  and  commentaries  to  DATMAS' 
"  Les  Cbevaux  du  Sahara."  (See  "Life,"  by  CHURCHILL, 
London,  18670 

Abd-el-Latif,  an  Arabian  historian  and  physician, 
born  at  Bagdad  in  1162.  He  wrote  a  valuable  work  on  the 
history,  antiquities,  and  geography  of  Egypt,  of  which  De 
Sacy  published  n  French  version.  Died  about  1230. 

Abd-el-Wahab',  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Wahab- 
ites  or  Wahabees,  was  born  in  Nejcd,  Arabia,  in  1601.  He 
rt vo'/ni/,<-«l  the  Koran,  and  endeavored  to  reform  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion,  which  he  affirmed  had  become  cor- 
rupted. Died  iu  1787.  (See  WAHAUKKS.) 

Abde'ra  [<!r.  'AjSiijpa],  an  ancient  city  of  Thrace,  noted 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  philosopher  Democritus.  The  stu- 
pidity and  ignorance  of  the  people  of  Abilcra  was  proverbial. 
Abd-er-Kahmau  III.,  surnamed  Ax-NisiR-LiDix- 
ILI.AII,  or  .A  i  \  \--i  K-i.infsiLLAH,  a  celebrated  caliph,  wns 
born  about  888  A.  D.  He  began  to  reign  at  C6rdova  in 
912.  Ho  was  distinguished  as  a  patron  of  learning  and 
tin'  arts.  During  his  long  reign  the  Moslem  empire  in 
Spain  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  Died  iu  '.nil. 

Abdication,  or  the  resignation  of  his  throne  by  a 
king,  was  in  former  times  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and 
generally  occasioned  by  mental  exhaustion,  not  to  say 
derangement,  as  in  the  cases  of  Diocletian,  Charles  V.,  and 
Christina  of  Sweden.  But  in  our  century  it  1ms  become  a 
common  affair,  frequently  resorted  to  for  political  ends. 
Charles  IV.  of  Spain  abdicated  in  IMIS  :  Gnstavus  Adolphus 
IV.  of  Swollen  in  I  soil;  Louis  I.  of  Holland  in  1S10;  Napol- 
eon I.  1814  and  1815 ;  Victor  Emmanuel  I.  of  Sardinia  in 
1821 ;  Charles  X.  of  France  in  1830 ;  Louis  Philippe  of  France, 


Louis  I.  of  Bavaria,  and  Ferdinand  I.  of  Austria  in  1848; 
Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia  in  1849;  and  Amadous  of  Spain 
in  IS73. 

Abdo'men  [Lat.  nbdo'men  (gen.  abdom  mw),  from 
nbitn,  nhilrrr,  to  "hide"],  that  portion  of  the  trunk  of  the 
human  body  which  lies  below  the  diaphragm.  It  contains 
the  liver,  pancreas,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  as  well  as  tho 
stomach,  the  small  intestines,  and  the  colon.  The  abdomen 
is  lined  by  a  serous  membrane,  the  peritoneum,  which  is 
folded  over  the  viscera,  allowing  them  a  certain  freedom  of 
motion,  but  retaining  them  in  their  proper  relations  to  each 
other  by  means  of  the  mesentcric  fold.  The  external  wall 
of  the  abdomen  is  divided  by  writers  into  thirteen  "  regions," 
by  means  of  four  imaginary  transverse  lines  and  five  verti- 
cal ones.  The  first  transverse  line  crosses  the  point  of  the 
ensiform  cartilage ;  the  second  is  on  the  lowest  ribs;  tho 
third  goes  through  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process 
of  the  ilium;  the  fourth  is  on  the  upper  margin  of  the 
pubic  bone.  The  first  and  fifth  vertical  lines  run  through 
the  shoulder-joint,  from  the  insertion  of  Poupart's  ligament 
into  the  pubes;  the  second  and  fourth  lines  ascend  from  a 
point  on  the  crest  of  either  ilium  vertically  towards  the 
posterior  border  of  the  axilla;  the  third  line  passes  along 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebra;.  Of  the  thirteen  re- 
gions, five  are  anterior,  four  are  lateral,  and  four  are  pos- 
terior. From  above  downward,  the  anterior  are  the  epi- 
gastric, umbilical,  hypogastric,  and  right  and  left  inguinal 
regions.  The  lateral  regions  are  the  right  and  left  hypo- 
chondriac and  the  right  and  left  iliac.  The  posterior  regions 
are  the  inferior  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  of  either  side. 

ABDOMEN,  in  entomology,  the  hindmost  of  the  three 
regions  into  which  the  body  of  an  insect  is  divided.  It  is 
composed,  typically,  of  eleven  rings  or  segments,  more  or 
less  distinct  from  each  other,  but  the  number  is  often  only 
ten.  It  contains  a  portion  of  the  intestines  and  the  sexual 
organs.  In  the  perfect  insect  its  segments  have  attached  to 
them  no  legs  or  wings.  In  many  insects  its  last  segments 
bear  appendages  of  various  uses  and  forms,  as  pincers, 
stings,  ovipositors,  etc.  In  some  insects  the  abdomen  is  not 
well  differentiated  from  the  thorax. 

Abdornina'les  [the  plu.  of  the  Latin  adjective  abdnm- 
ina'lii,  "  belonging  to  the  abdomen  "],  or  Abdominal 
Fishes,  in  the  Linnsran  classification,  an  order  including 
all  osseous  fishes  of  which  the  ventral  fins  are  beneath  tho 
abdomen  and  behind  the  pectoral  fins.  In  the  system 
of  Cuvier  the  name  is  given  to  an  order  of  more  limited 
extent,  a  subdivision  of  the  Malacopterygii  or  soft-rayed 
fishes,  having  the  ventral  fins,  if  present,  beneath  the  ab- 
domen and  not  attached  to  the  bones  of  the  shoulder.  It 
includes  the  Cyprinidse  (carp,  etc.),  Esocidir  (pike,  etc.), 
Siluridse,  Salmonidae  (trout,  salmon,  etc.),  Clupeidse  (her- 
ring, etc.),  Cyprinodontida>,  etc.  The  order  is  not  recog- 
nized by  all  naturalists. 

Abduc'tion  [from  the  Lat.  at,  "away,"  and  ducn,  due- 
turn,  to  "  lead"],  in  law,  the  forcible  or  fraudulent  carrying 
away  of  a  person.  It  is  usually  confined  to  females  re- 
moved with  a  view  to  their  marriage  or  seduction.  It  is 
allied  to  the  word  kidnnjipiuy,  which  would  include  the  case 
of  males.  Abduction  is  an  offence  severely  punished  by 
statute  law,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country. 

Abd-ul-Aziz'  [written  in  French  Aldotd-Aziz,  and 
in  German  Abd-nl-Atii\,  a  son  of  Mahmood  II.,  was  born 
in  1830,  and  succeeded  his  brother,  Abd-ul-Medjid,  as  sul- 
tan of  Turkey,  June  25,  1861.  He  reduced  the  imperial 
civil  list  from  seventy-five  million  piasters  to  twelve  million, 
abolished,  among  other  barbarous  practices,  that  of  assas- 
sinating the  sons  of  the  princesses,  favored  the  introduc- 
tion of  Western  manners  and  customs,  and  did  much  to 
destroy  the  old  traditions  of  the  Turks:  deposed  May  28, 
1876 ;  committed  suieide  June  4,  1876.  (See  TURKEY.) 

Abd-ul-Medjid'  [written  in  French  Abdoul-Mrrljid, 
and  in  German  Abd-ul-Mednrhid],  sultan  of  Turkey,  the 
c'lilcst  son  of  Mahmood  II.,  was  born  in  1823.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  July  1,  1839,  when  his  capital  was  men- 
I  aced  by  the  victorious  army  of  Mehemet  Ali,  viceroy  of 
Egypt.  This  danger  was  averted  by  the  intervention  of 
England  and  other  great  powers  in  July,  1840.  He  favored 
religious  liberty  and  the  reforms  which  his  father  had  in- 
itiated, but  his  good-will  was  partially  frustrated  by  the 
resistance  of  his  fanatical  subjects.  He  died  June  25, 
1861,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Abd-ul-Aziz.  (See 
TURKEY.) 

Abeccda'rians,  a  sect  founded  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury by  a  person  named  Storck,  who  professed  that  learn- 
ing was  not  necessary,  not  even  the  knowledge  of  the 
alphabet  (A  B  C,  hence  their  name),  for  the  proper  under- 
standing of  the  Scriptures;  and  some  went  so  far  as  to 
maintain  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  know  how  to  read. 
A'Beck'et  (GILBERT  ABBOT),  a  humorous  English  writer 


A'BECKET— ABERDE]  N. 


and  lawyer,  horn  in  London  about  1810.     Ho  contributed 

tu  tin-  London  ••  T'ln  ii  "  and  "  I'nneli."     Among  his  works 
id  "The  ('<.ii.ii:  lilackstone"  (  IMI    Hli.     Died  iu  1859. 

A'BCckrt  iT'lloM  \s|.      See   I'.l.rKKT. 

Abcd'nego  ["slavo  of  Nego,"  the  second  t-..  1  of  the 
mian- 1.  tin'  n:iiii<>  given  in  Babylon  to  Aiariah  (Dan. 
i.  7),  one  of  Daniel's  three  friends. 

Abrrl'  (I)Avin),  D.  1).,  an  American  missionary,  born  at 
Now  Brunswick.  M.  J.,  Juno  12,  IMH.  II,.  pmblithod  ••  V 
Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Cliiini,  !*-'.»- :'.!'.,"  -A  Missionary 
Convention  in  Jerusalem,  I  s:is,"  nnd  ••  Tin- Claims  of  the 
World  to  the  Gospel."  Died  at  Albany  Sept.  4,  1846. 

A'beken  (HKIINIIARII  Krnni.rii^.  a  Herman  writer,  born 
at  Osnabriick  Deo.  I,  I7SII,  beeamo  in  1808  tutor  to  the 
sons  of  the  poet  Schiller,  and  afterward  director  of  tho  gym- 
nasium in  Osnabriick.  He  published  *' Ciecro  in  gfinen 
liriefen"  ("Cicero  in  his  Letters,"  1S35),  whieh  is  highly 
commended,  and  has  been  translated  into  English.  Died 
at  Osnabriiek  Feb.  24,  1860. 

A'belj  (he  second  son  of  Adam  and  Eve,  was  killed  by 
his  hrother  Cain.  He  is  regarded  as  a  typo  of  faith  nnd  as 
the  first  martyr.  '-  iv.  and  Hebrews  zi.  4.) 

Abel  (Ct.AHKK),  an  English  surgeon  and  naturalist,  born 
in  1780.  lie  served  as  naturalist  to  Lord  Amhcrst's  embassy 
to  China  in  1816,  and  published  a  "  Narrative  of  a  Journey 
in  the  Interior  of  China"  (1818).  Died  at  Cawnpore,  India, 
.Nov.  2-1,  1826. 

Abel  (JOSEPH),  an  historical  painter,  born  near  Lini  on 
the  Danube  in  1768,  worked  iu  Home  and  Vienna.  Among 
his  works  is  "  Prometheus  Bound."  Died  iu  1818. 

Abel  (NtK.i.s  HKNUIK),  an  eminent  mathematician,  born 
at  Findii.  in  Norway,  in  1802.  He  gained  distinction  by  his 
discoveries  in  the  theory  of  elliptic  functions,  and  was  highly 
eulogized  by  Legendre.  Died  in  1829. 

Abelard  [Lat.  Ahirlitnln*],  or  Abailard  (PIERRE),  a 
celebrated  French  philosopher  and  dialectician,  born  near 
Nantes,  in  Bretagne.in  1079.  He  studied  dialectics  under  the 
Nominalist  Koscellinus  and  the  Realist  William  de  Cham- 
peaux,  and  afterwards  theology  under  Anselm  of  Laon.  He 
taught  in  various  places,  largely  in  Paris,  drawing  around 
him  great  numbers  of  pupils  from  different  parts  of  Europe. 
He  sought  to  avoid  tho  extremes  of  Nominalism  and  Real- 
ism, though  his  doctrine  is  not  far  removed  from  strict  Nomi- 
nalism. He  had  marvellous  subtlety;  he  was  able  to  foil 
the  first  masters  of  bis  age  in  logic ;  and  was  as  audacious 
in  propounding  his  notions  as  he  was  ingenious  in  defend- 
ing them.  But  he  lacked  moral  courage;  he  loved  truth 
I.  than  ho  thirsted  for  fame;  his  vanity  and  selfishness 
had  no  bounds ;  and  his  treatment  of  one  of  his  pupils,  the 
beautiful  and  accomplished  Eloise,  whom  he  first  seduced, 
afterwards  married,  and  then  deserted,  leaves  upon  his 
memory  an  indelible  stain.  He  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent founders  of  Scholasticism,  and  exerted  a  larger  influ- 
ence upon  the  intellectual  activity  of  his  time  than  any  other 
nun.  He  died  in  1142.  The  most  complete  work  on  Abelard 
is  Charles  de  Remusat's  "  Abelard,"  Paris,  1845.  (See  also 
Cot-six's"  Introduction  ti>  the  Works  of  Abelard ;"  BERIJIG- 
TON'S  "History  of  Abelard  and  Heloisc,"  and  WIUHT'S 
"Abelard  and  Eloise,"  N.  Y.,  1853.)  J.  H.  SKKI.VK. 

Abel,  von  (KARL),  a  German  statesman,  born  at  Weti- 
lar  in  17"S,  was  a  leader  of  the  absolutist  and  ultramon- 
tane party.  He  became  Bavarian  minister  of  the  interior 
in  is.;s,  and  was  removed  from  office  by  the  influence  of 
Lola  Moutez  in  1847.  Died  at  Munich  in  Sept.,  1859. 

A'belites,  or  Abe'lians,  a  sect  of  Christians  who 
lived  in  Northern  Africa  in  the  fourth  century.  They  en- 
joined marriage  without  carnal  intercourse,  in  order  not  to 
propagate  original  sin,  claiming  in  support  of  their  practice 
the  example  of  the  patriarch  Abel.  They  adopted  children, 
who  were  brought  up  to  the  same  kind  of  marriage.  They 
were  extinct  before  tho  time  of  Augustine. 

Aben,  Ebn,  or  Ibn,  a  prefix  to  many  Arabia  proper 
names,  denoting  "son  of." 

Abena<|iiis.     See  ABNAKIS. 

Aben'eerrnge,  the  name  of  a  noble  Moorish  family 
of  (irana'la.  in  Spain.  Tho  implacable  feud  between  this 
family  and  the  Zegris  formed  the  subject  of  several  Spanish 
aii'l  French  dramas. 

A'bendberg,  a  mountain  of  the  Bernese.  Alps,  in  the 
S\\i-s  canton  of  Berne,  rises  aoruptty  from  the  S.  shore  of 
Lake  Tlinn.  and  has  an  altitude  of  about  .,0011  feet  above 
the  sea.  On  its  southern  slope  was  an  asylum  for  cretin-. 
founded  about  IM-,  but  sinee  abandoned. 

A'ben  I'./.'ni.  a  Spanish  Jew  and  eminent  commentator 
on  the  Bible,  born  at  Toledo  about  10VO-1100.  He  excelled 
as  a  mathematician,  linguist,  physician,  and  poet.  Died 
about  1167-76.  The  dates  are  uncurtain. 


\  I..  M-l,,  ,_.  -i  nmnll  town  of  Bavaria,  18  mife*  8.  W. 
.  has  a  castle  and  a  mineral  spring.     Urn  .'<» 
poll  ou  defeated  the  Au«tri»ns  April  1!" 

A'ber,  a  Cymric  trrm   signifying  "meeting-place  of 
-."  occurs  as  a  prefix  to  names  of  places  in  Great 
Britain — r.  g.  Aberdeen.     It  U  probably  rlymnliigieall 
lated  to  the  Persian  ../,.  "  water/'    The  corresponding  Uaelio 
term  is  larer — c.  •/.  Inverness. 
Abcrbrothwirk.    8ce  ARIROATR. 

Ab'ercorn,  in  KP.S  or,  marquesses  of  Abercore  (in  the 
Irish  peerage,  1790),  Viscounts  Hamilton  (in  the  peerage 
of  Great  Britain,  1786),  earls  of  Abereorn  (1606),  baronf 
of  Paisley  (1587),  of  Abereorn  (1603).  of  Hamilton,  Mount- 
castle,  and  Kilpatrick  (in  the  peerage  of  Scotland,  1606), 
Viscounts  Strabane  ( 170 1),  Baroni  Btrabane  (1616),  Mount  - 
castle  (in  the  Irish  peerage,  1701),  marquesses  of  Hamilton 
(in  the  Irish  peerage,  1868),  and  dukes  of  Chatelhtault  (in 
France,  1 J 18),  one  of  the  most  prominent  noble  (amities  of 
Great  Britain. 

Abereorn  (JAKES  Hamilton),  FIRST  DCEE  or,  born 
Jan.  21,  1811,  succeeded  his  grandfather  as  marquis  of 
Hamilton  in  1  s  1  s,  and  became  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  in 
1866,  which  position  he  held  until  1868,  when  be  was  cre- 
ated duko  of  Abereorn.  Ho  is  at  present  lord  lieutenant  of 
Donegal  oo.,  Ireland,  and  major-general  of  the  Royal  Arch- 
ers. 

Ab'ercrombic  ( J  A  VK<O.  a  British  general,  born  in  1706, 
who  in  1758  took  command  of  near  50,000  men  in  New  York, 
in  order  to  recover  the  forts  which  the  French  bad  taken. 
Oa  the  8th  of  July  he  attacked  Ticonderoga,  but  was  re- 
pulsed by  tho  French  with  great  loss, and  was  soon  removed 
from  the  command.  Died  April  28,  1781. 

Abercrombie  (JAMES),  D.  D.,  an  eloquent  Episco- 
palian clergyman  and  scholar,  born  Jan.  26,  1758,  preached 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  died  June  26,  1841. 

Abercrombie  (Jons),  M.  I).,  an  eminent  Scottifh  phy- 
sician, born  at  Aberdeen  in  1780.  He  graduated  as  M.  D. 
in  1803,  practised  in  Edinburgh,  and  attained  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  first  consulting  physician  in  Scotland. 
He  published  "  Inquiries  concerning  the  Intellectual  Powers 
of  Man"  (1830),  and  "The  Philosophy  of  the  Moral  Feel- 
ings" (1833),  which  were  highly  esteemed.  Died  in  1844. 

Abercrombie  (Jons  J.),  an  American  officer,  born  in 
1798  in  Tennessee,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1822,  colonel 
Seventh  Infantry  Feb.  25,  1861,  and  Aug.  31,  1861,  briga- 
dier-general U.  S.  volunteers.  He  served  chiefly  on  the 
Western  frontier  (1822-61);  as  adjutant  First  Infantry 
(1825-33);  in  tho  Black  Hawk  war  in  1832;  in  the  Florida 
war,  1837-40;  engaged  at  Okee-cho-bee  (brevet  majo. 
the  war  with  Mexico,  1846-48;  engaged  at  Monterey 
(wounded  and  brevet  lieutenant-colonel),  Vera  Crui,  Cerro 
Gordo,  and  aide-de-camp  to  Major-General  Patterson,  1846- 
47;  as  superintendent  of  recruiting  sen-ice,  1853-55.  In 
the  civil  war  served  in  the  Shcnandoah  campaign.  1861- 
02;  engaged  at  Falling  Waters:  in  the  Virginia  Peninsula. 
1862;  engaged  at  Fair  Oaks  (wonnded)  and  Maln-in  Hill, 
nnd  till  1H«4  in  command  of  troops  before  Washington, 
D.  C.  Brcvetted  brigadier-general  U.  8.  A.  for  long  and 
faithful  services,  and  retired  from  active  service  June  12, 
1865.  GEORGE  W.  Cvu.rM.  f.  .V.  Army. 

Ab'ercromby  (JAMKS),  BARO*  DvmBKUWB,  born  In 
17715,  was  a  son  of  General  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby.  He 
was  chosen  Ppeaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
Whigs  in  1835,  and  resigned  in  1839,  when  he  passed  into 
the  House  of  Lords.  Died  in  18&8. 

Abercromby  (Sir  RALPH),  a  distinguished  British 
general,  born  in  Clackmannanshire  Oct.,  1734,  entered  the 
army  in  1758.  After  the  peace  of  1783  he  passed  ten 
years  at  home  in  retirement.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
the  disastrous  campaigns  in  Holland  in  1794  and  1795. 
In  1795  he  took  command  of  an  expedition  sent  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  captured  several  islands  from  the 
French.  He  was  the  second  in  command  of  the  army 
which  the  duke  of  York  led  to  Holland  in  1799,  and  was 
appointed  in  1800  commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition 
to  Egvpt,  which  was  then  occupied  by  the  French  under 
Bonaparte.  The  British  army,  which  landed  early  in  Mar., 
1801,  was  attacked  by  Menoii.  near  Alexandria,  on  the  21 
of  that  month.  In  this  action  the  French  were  defeated. 
but  Sir  Ralph  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  on  the  28th 
ot  Mar.,  I  MI  I.  He  was  distinguished  for  superior  talents, 
;  bravery,  and  humanity. 

VI.  crdeen',  or  Aberdeen'shire,  a  county  of  Scot 
land,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  th 
the  S.  t.y  Kincardine.  Forfar,  and  Perth,  and  on  the  H 
Inverness  and  Banff.     It  has  an  area  of  1V,0  square  milci 
.Tamilian    range    of   mountains   extends   along    II 
southern  boundary  of  this  county,  which  contains  several 
high  peaks.     Among  these  are  Ben-Macdhui,  4S90  feet. 
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and  Cairngorm,  4060  feet  high.  It  is  drained  by  the  Dee 
and  tlu>  I)«n.  The  principal  rocks  are  granite  and  mu-.i- 
slate.  More  cattle  are  raised  in  Aberdeen  than  in  any 
other  county  ill  Scotland.  Pop.  in  1851,  212,032;  in  1871, 
211,007. 

Aberdeen,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Scotland,  and  the 
capital  of  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  is  on  the  North  Sea,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Dee,  93  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Edin- 
burgh. It  is  a  handsome  city,  with  spacious  streets  and 
granite  houses,  and  is  celebrated  as  a  seat  of  learning. 
Among  the  principal  public  buildings  are  the  town-house, 
several  churches,  and  Marischal  (pronounced  mar'shal) 
College,  founded  in  1593.  Aberdeen  has  a  good  harbor 
and  an  extensive  trade,  the  chief  articles  of  export  being 
fine  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  granite,  grain,  cattle,  and 
fish.  Here  are  flourishing  manufactories  of  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  combs,  machinery,  etc.  Old  Aberdeen, 
which  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Don,  about  1  mile  N.  of 
the  new  city,  is  the  seat  of  King's  College  and  University, 
founded  in  1494.  Pop.  of  the  parliamentary  burgh  in 
1871,  88,125. 

Aberdeen,  capital  of  Monroe  co.,  Miss.,  is  on  the  \f. 
side  of  the  Tombigbee  River,  and  connected  by  a  branch 
railroad  with  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  R.  R.  It  buys  and 
ships  16,000  bales  of  cotton  yearly.  It  has  a  fine  court- 
house, one  of  the  best  river  bridges  in  the  South,  a  female 
college,  and  a  great  trade.  It  contains  five,  steam-mills 
and  a  steam  cotton-compress,  and  is  but  18  miles  from  the 
famous  Greenwood  Springs.  It  has  a  tri -weekly  newspaper. 
Pop.  2022.  S.  A.  JONAS,  ED.  AXD  PUB.  "EXAMINER." 

Aberdeen,  a  thriving  post-village  of  Huntington 
township,  lirown  co.,  0., on  the  Ohio  River  opposite  Mays- 
villc,  Ky.,  and  60  miles  above  Cincinnati.  Pop.  871. 

Aberdeen  (GEORGE  HAMILTON  Gordon),  FOURTH  EARL 
OF,  a  British  statesman,  born  in  Edinburgh  Jan.  24,  1784, 
graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1804.  He  began  his  public  life 
as  a  Tory,  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Vienna  in  1813,  and 
was  raised  to  the  British  peerage  as  Viscount  Gordon  in 
1814.  In  1828  he  became  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs  in  the  cabinet  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  with  whom 
he  resigned  in  Nov.,  1830.  He  was  reappointcd  to  that 
office  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1841,  gradually  abandoned  the 
high  Tory  principles,  and  favored  a  pacific  foreign  policy. 
In  1846  he  resigned  office  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  after  whoso 
death  (1850)  he  was  regarded  as  the  chief  of  the  Pceiite 
party.  He  became,  in  Jan.,  1853,  prime  minister  in  a  cab- 
inet formed  by  a  coalition  of  parties.  In  1854  England  was 
involved  in  a  war  against  Russia,  to  which  measure  Lord 
Aberdeen  gave  a  reluctant  support.  Either  from  this 
cause,  or  because  the  war  was  conducted  with  ill  success, 
the  ministers  became  very  unpopular.  Lord  Aberdeen  re- 
signed in  Feb.,  1855,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Paliner- 
ston.  Died  Dec.  14,  1860. 

Aberdeen  (GEORGE  JOHN  JAMES),  FIFTH  EARL  OF,  old- 
est son  of  the  preceding,  born  Sept.  28,  1816,  was  for  a 
number  of  years,  as  Lord  Haddo,  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  he  voted  with  the  Liberals.  Ho  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  peerage  in  1860.  Died  Mar.  22, 
1864. 

Aberdeen,  EARLS,  Viscounts  Formantinc,  Barons  Had- 
do, Methlie,  Tarves.  and  Kellie  (in  the  Scottish  peerage 
MII-,.  HiM!j.  Viscounts  Cordon  I  in  the  peerage  of  the  1'nited 
Kingdom  since  1814),  and  baronets  (in  the  Scottish  peer- 
age since  1642),  one  of  the  most  prominent  noble  families 
of  Great  Britain,  an  offshoot  of  the  ancient  Scotch  family 
of  the  Gordons. — Sir  John  Gordon  of  Haddo  was  in  1642 
created  baronet  by  Charles  I.  for  services  rendered  to  that 
mouni  in  the  battle  of  Turriff.— Sir  George  Gordon  of 
Haddo  was  lord  high  chancellor  of  Scotland  when  in  1682 
he  was  created  an  carl.  He  was  an  uncompromising  oppo- 
nent of  William  of  Orange.  Died  in  1720. 

Abergavcnny,  commonly  pronounced  ab-er-ga'ne,  a 
market  town  of  England,  in  Monmouthshire,  on  the  Usk, 
which  is  here  joined  by  the  (lavenny,  and  crossed  by  a  fiuo 
bridge,  IS  miles  W.  of  Monmouth. 

AberRnvenny,  F.ARI.S  OF.  and  Viscounts  Ncvill  (in 
he  pen-ago  of  On»t  Britain,  1784 ),  baron*  of  Avergavenny 
since  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  a  pmminci ,t  noble  family  in 
the  peerage  of  Great  Britain.— WILLIAM  NKVII.L,  FIFTH 
EARL  or,  was  born  Sept.  If,,  |s;!n.  „„,[  H,,.,,,.,.,^,!  |lis  f.llhl.r 
in  ISM.  His  oldest  son  and  heir  is  RKIJISALII  WII.LI  VM 
BRANSDY,  Viscount  Ncvill,  born  .Mar.  4,  1853. 

Ab'ernethy  (.Ions),   a   dissenting  minister,   horn    at 

I'Tiiine.  in  Ireland,  in  Ifiso.  lie  was  for  many  yean 
pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  at.  Antrim,  and  incurred 

e  censure  of  the  synod  by  his  independent  spirit.   About 

d  he  removed  to  Dublin,  where  ho  preached  to  an  inde- 
pendent congregation.  Died  in  1710. 

Abcrnethy  (Jonn),  an  eminent  English  surgeon,  born 


about  1765,  was  a  grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  a  pupil 
of  John  Hunter.  He  was  chosen  assistant  surgeon  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London,  in  17Sfi,  and  event- 
ually chief  surgeon  of  the  same.  As  a  lecturer  on  anat- 
omy and  surgery  he  gained  immense  popularity.  He 
published  in  1809  an  important  work,  "On  the  Constitu- 
tional Origin  and  Treatment  of  Local  Diseases,"  the  doc- 
trines of  which  have  greatly  contributed  to  improve  the 
science  of  surgery.  Many  anecdotes  are  related  of  his 
eccentric  manners  and  of  bis  witty  or  petulant  speeches  to 
his  patients.  Died  in  1831. 

Aberra'tion  [Lat.  aberra'tio,  from  nb,  "from."  and 
er'ro,  erra'titin,  to  "  wander"],  a  term  variously  cmploved  : 
in  optics  it  denotes  the  unequal  deviation  of  rays  of  light 
when  refracted  by  a  lens  or  reflected  from  a  concave  mirror. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  optical  aberration — viz.,  Cliromalu' 
(from  the  Greek  XP«>M«.  "color")  Aberration,  or  Aberration 
of  Refrangibility,  and  Spherical  Aberration,  or  Aberration 
of  Sphericity.  In  astronomy  also  there  is  the  Aberration 
of  the  Celestial  Bodies,  sometimes  (but  less  correctly)  term- 
ed the  Aberration  of  Light. 

1.  Chromatic  Aberration,  or  Aberration  of  Rcfrangfbil- 
iV.y. — A   convex   lens  may    be  regarded  as  a  number  of 
prisms  having  their  bases  in  contact.    Hence,  when  a  sheaf 
of  rays  of  white  light  passes  through  it,  the  rays  undergo 
not  only  refraction,  but  also  decomposition  ;  and  since  the 
variously  colored  rays  into  which  white  light  is  divided  by 
a  prism  possess   different  refrangibilitics,  it   follows  that 
when  light  is  converged  by  a  convex  lens  it  is  refracted  to 
different  foci.     The  violet  rays,  being  the  most  refrangi- 
ble, form  a  focus  nearest  to  the  lens ;  while  the  red  rays, 
being  the  least  refrangible,  form  a  focus  farthest  from  the 
lens.     Thus,  in  place  of  one  focus,  there  are,  in  reality,  an 
almost  infinite  number— viz.,  one  for  each  of  the  differently 
refracted  rays  (the  rays  even  of  the  same  general  color 
being  not  all  refracted  equally),  and  in  the  order  of  violet, 
indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  red.     Hence  the  rays 
do  not  meet  at  the  same  focus  of  the  lens;  and  this  devia- 
tion of  the  foci  is  called  the  cbmnmtif  ab'-n-ution  of  a  lens. 

2.  Spherical  Aberration,  or  A/»'n-tifi<m  of  Spluricitu, — 
Lenses  and  mirrors  are  usually  ground  with  spherical  sur- 
faces, and  so  long  as  the  aperture  does  not  exceed  eight  or 
ten  degrees,  the  rays  of  homogeneous  light  refracted  or  re- 
flected by  different  parts  of  them  meet  very  nearly  at  tho 
same  focus  of  the  lens  or  mirror.     But  as  the  aperture  of  a 
spherical  mirror  increases,  the  rays  reflected  from  the  edges 
cross  each  other  at  a  point  on  the  axis  nearer  to  the  mirror 
than  those  which  are  reflected  from  portions  of  the  mirror 
near  its  centre.     Thus,  the  rays  are  deviated  from  the  true 
focus  of  the  mirror.     Again,  with  regard  to  spherical  lenses 
of  large  aperture,  the  rays  which  pass  through  the  lens 
near  its  circumference  are  refracted  to  a  point  nearer  to  the 
lens  than  those  which  pass  through  its  central  portion.    In 
the  case  of  mirrors  this  deviation  of  light  from  the  focus  is 
called  spJterifi!  til,/'n-<iiion  by  reflection,  while  in  the  case 
of  lenses  it  is  called  Rph?rieal  aberration  by  refraction.     It 
may  be  remedied  by  giving  lenses  and  mirrors  parabolic 
surfaces — a  plan  which  is  almost  invariably  followed  in  tho 
construction  of  specula  for  astronomical  purposes. 

3.  Aberration  of  the  Celestial  ]lodien,  often  (but  less  cor- 
rectly) termed  the  Aberration  of  Liyht,  in  astronomy,  an 
apparent  displacement  of  a  celestial  object,  due  to  tho  pro- 
gressive motion  of  light.     This  aberration  is  caused — 1,  by 
the  motion  of  tho  earth  in  its  orbit;  and  2,  by  the  motion 
of  tho   observed  celestial  objects.     It  was  discovered    by 
Bradley  in  1727.     This   astronomer  reasoned  that  if  tho 
earth's  motion  bears  only  an  appreciable  relation  to  tho 
velocity  of  light,  we  ought  to  expect  that  the  rays  from  a 
star  would  seem  to  come  from  a  point  nearer  than  is  actu- 
ally the  case  to  that  point  in  the  heavens  towards  which 
the  earth's  course  is  directed.     The  phenomenon  he  bad 
observed  corresponded  exactly  with  this  explanation.    The 
change  of  place  due  to  the  velocity  of  light,  estimated  from 
tho  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  corresponded  (within  the 
limits  of  observational  error)  with  the  observed  changes  in 
tho  apparent  positions  of  tho  fixed  stars.     It  follows,  from 
a  consideration  of  the  earth's  path,  that  each  star  appears 
to  describe  a  small  ellipse  about  its  true  place.    This  fact  is 
of  great  importance  in  its  direct  bearing  on  observational 
astronomy,  but  it  is  perhaps  no  less  important  on  account 
of  the  evidence  it  supplies  as  to  the  motion  of  the  earth. 

The  correction  of  tho  observed  position  of  a  celestial 
object  for  aberration  gives  the  truo  position  for  the  mo- 
ment when  the  light  which  makes  it  visible  left  it ;  but  this 
is  not  tho  true  position  for  the  moment  of  observation,  ex- 
cept on  supposition  that  tho  observed  object  is  at  rest.  If 
the  body  itself  is  in  motion,  then,  in  addition  to  the  correc- 
tion of  position  for  aberration,  there  must  be  a  correction 
for  the  amount  of  proper  motion  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  interval  since  tho  light  which  makes  it  visible  left  it. 
In  order  to  make  this  correction  we  must  know  tho  rate  of 
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k  motion  :ui'l  the  distance  of  the  body.     If  the  abso- 

ile  proper  motion  of  the  body  is  ^ivi-n  in  miles,  -.r  length- 

n:.  :i    UK',  :ind   nut    rhi-    appall  nl    ill    aiiL'ular    III-  :i - tl I .-,  :I|M|    i- 

parallel  to  the  motion  of  tho  earth,  then  tin-  whole  correc- 
tion inny  In'  treated  as  aberration,  In  taking  the  >um  or  the 
ilitlcirnee  of  tin-  velocities  per  second  of  the  two  bodies, 
in rdinj?  as  they  are  in  the  opposite  or  in  tho  name  direc- 
tion. :iinl  comparing  this  with  the  velocity  of  light.  If  the 
\d  ,,•'..••  <>i  ilir  in.,  bodies  arc  in  tho  same  direction  and 
cijiial,  their  difference,  is  zero,  and  the  correction  is  »ii7. 
Hence,  a  body  moving  in  the  same  direction  ns  tho  earth, 
and  with  the  ."nine  velocity,  is  unaffected  in  apparent  po- 
sition liy  aberration.  The  BBIIIO  will  bo  troo  of  a  body  not 
moving  in  the  same  direction  as  the  earlh.  provided  that 
when  its  velocity  is  <1. tnp-xi-d  into  rectangular  compo- 
nents, one  of  which  is  parallel  to  the  earth's  motion,  tnis 
latter  component  velocity  is  equal  to  the  earth's  Telocity 
and  in  the  same  direction. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  that  the  bodies  of  a  group 
or  system,  as  observed  tho  one  from  tho  other,  arc  unaffected 
by  aberration  in  conseojucnce  of  any  common  motion  in 
which  all  participate  alike,  but  that  they  suffer  displace- 
ment from  this  cause  only  in  consequence  of  their  relative 
motions.  The  moon  partakes  of  the  annual  motion  of  tho 
earth  round  the  sun,  but  suffers  no  aberration  on  that  ac- 
count: and  so  the  sun,  though  it  may  have  a  proper  motion 
in  space,  is  unaffected  by  this  canso  in  its  apparent  posi- 
tion, as  viewed  from  the  earth  or  from  any  other  member 
of  the  solar  system,  since  this  motion  is  one  in  which  all 
the  bodies  of  the  system  equally  participate. 

F.  A.  P.  RARNARD. 

A'bert  (Jons  J.),  a  graduate  of  the  V.  S.  Military  Acad- 
em.v,  class  of  1811,  born  in  Maryland,  1785.  Immediately 
rc.i-nio,'.  he  became  a  lawyer  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
n  the  war  with  (Ireat  Britain,  1812-15,  served  as  pri- 
vate in  the  militia  at  the  battlo  of  Bladcnshurg,  Aug.,  I  Ml. 
Appointed  brevet  major  of  U.  S.  Topographical  Engineers, 
Nov.  22, 1814,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  bureau,  Mar. 
I'.l,  1829,  and  on  the  organization  of  an  independent  eurpi 
of  that  title  was  made,  with  rank  of  colonel,  its  chief,  July 
7,  1838.  Retired  from  active  service  Sept.  9,  1861.  Died 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  27,  1863.  As  an  officer,  and  as 
chief  of  Topographical  Engineers,  Colonel  Abert  exercised 
au  important  agency  in  tho  development  of  the  earlier 
national  works  of  civil  engineering  in  the  U.  S. — e.  y.  the 
canal  around  the  Falls  of  tho  Ohio  at  Louisville;  the  Ches- 
apeake and  Ohio  Canal ;  tho  Potomac  aqueduct,  etc.  His 
exhaustive  report  on  water-supply,  in  connection  with  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  (1838),  has  since  been  M  stand- 
ard of  reference  ;  and  his  official  reports  on  kindred  subjects 
exhibit  great  research  and  sound  judgment.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  tho  Geographical  Society  of  France  and  other  learned 
societies. 

Ab'eryst'with,  a  market-town,  seaport,  and  fashion- 
able watering-place  of  Wales,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yslwith, 
::  I  miles  N.  E.  of  Cardigan.  It  has  good  hotels.  Pop.  it> 
1871,  6898. 

Abey'ance  [Norman  Fr.  abbaia«»rf,  "expectation:" 
literally,  "gaping"  or  waiting  with  open  mouth],  a  legal 
term  signifying  "  in  expectation  or  suspense."  It  is  used 
to  indicate  the  condition  of  property  where  there  is  no  per- 
son in  whom  its  ownership  is  vested.  In  the  law  of  real  es- 
tate it  is  generally  applied  to  a  fee,  which  is  said  to  be  in 
abeyance  when  there  is  no  particular  owner  of  tho  inherit- 
ance, [t  has  been  laid  down  that  a  fee  can  be  in  abeyance 
only  while  there  is  a  freehold  estate  (or  life  interest)  in  the 
land  vested  in  some  person.  It  is  denied  by  writers  of  high 
authority  that  a  tec  can  bo  in  abeyance.  Tho  tendency  of 
modern  law  certainly  is  to  discountenance  this  theory,  and 
to  reduce  the  cases  of  abeyance  to  tho  narrowest  possible 
limits.  The  term  has  been  applied  in  some  instances  to 
personal  property,  as  in  case  of  captures  at  sea  in  time  of 
war.  ns  to  the  title  after  capture  and  before  condemnation 
in  the  prize  court. 

Ab'gar,  or  Ab'gnrus  [Gr.'A/Syapos],  written  also  Abn- 
gariiN,  Agbarus,  and  Augarus,  a  name  common  to 
:il  kin^s  of  Kdcssa.  in  Mesopotamia.  Tho  fourteenth 
of  these  kings,  Abgar  Uchomo,  is  said  to  have  been  in  corre- 
c  pi'inlcnco  with  Christ.  The  genuineness  of  this  correspon- 
dence has  found  defenders  even  in  tho  nineteenth  century. 

Abgil'lns  (JOHN),  son  of  the  king  of  the  Frisii,  became 
a  Christian,  and  accompanied  I'lmrlcmagne  in  sev  eral  of  his 
expeditions.  He  received  tho  title  of  Preslcr.  ur  1'riest,  on 
account  of  the  excessive  severity  of  his  life.  He  is  not  to 
he  confounded  with  the  Mongolian  Prcster  John  of  the 
eleventh  century. 

A'bib  (after  the  Babylonian  captivity  culled  >i«:ui 
the  first  month  of  the  Hebrew  sacred  year,  and  the  seventh 
of  the  civil  year. 


Ahida-Jrbrl,  a  volcanic  mountain  of  Abyssinia,  in 
Mudailo:  (at.  10"  9'  N.,  Ion.  41°  K. 

A'biesJ  [I, at.  akin,  a  "flr  tree"],  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
coniferous  trees  which  bare  leaves  growing  singly  on  the 
stem,  as  the  fir  and  the  spruce.  The  Akin  r*etUa  prodswes 
the  valuable  timber  called  "white  deal."  also  Burgundy 
pitch  and  frankincense  :  the  Akin  kaliamta  yields  the  balsa 
of  Gilead,  or  Canadian  baliam.  The  famous  cedar  of  Leb- 
anon, which  affords  excellent  limber,  is  called  Abut  rraru, 
by  some  botanists.  Several  species  of  Ab,n  are  highly 
prized  as  evergreen  ornamental  trees — vii.  Akin  errrlta 
(the  Norway  fir),  Abie*  alba  (white  spruce),  Akin  ,,.l,,lii 
(noble  silver  flr),  Abin  prrrixaln  (European  silver  fir  i,  and 
Akin  baltamrn  (balsam  flr).  The  Akin  I,,, I, .,,,,,,,,  Abin 
Canadnnt  (hemlock  spruce),  A>,i,.  nil,,,.  .1  and 

Abin  nigra  are  natives  of  the  Eastern  V.  S.,  while  the  most 
magnificent  species  of  the  genus,  Abi.t  /<..«7/...ii,  Akin 
Mfminii,  Abin  nobitit,  Abin  grandit,  and  Akin  amabHii, 
grow  on  the  western  coast  of  North  America.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  divide  this  large  genus  into  three — A  bin,  for  the 
spruces;  Tntya,  for  hemlock-firs;  and  A'cea,  for  the  Irur  Bra. 

Ab'ila,  capital  of  the  tetrarchy  of  Abilene,  identified, 
some  fifty  years  ago,  with  Sttk.  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
P.arada.  near  the  point  where  it  breaks  through  the  Anlili- 
banus  range  of  mountains  towards  the  plain  of  Damascus. 
It  was  on  the  great  road  between  Heliopoli>  and  Damascus, 
32  miles  from  the  former  city  and  18  miles  from  the 
latter.  There  was  another  Abila  E.  of  the  Jordan,  a  few 
miles  S.of  Ibo  Yarmuk  (or  Ilicromax),the  northern  bound- 
ary of  Gilead. 

Abilc'nc,  an  ancient  telnrchy,  whose  capital  was 
ABILA  (which  see).  It  is  impossible  to  fix  its  limits,  fit. 
Luke  (iii.  1)  speaks  of  it  as  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias,  who 
was  apparently  a  son  of  the  Lysanias  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus.  (See  K  Hint's  "  Topographic  Jerusalcms,"  1847.) 

Abilene,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Dickinson  co..  Km., 
on  the  Kansas  River  and  Kansas  Pacific  R.  R.,  95  miles  by 
railroad  W.  of  Topeka.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  It 
is  a  great  point  for  shipping  cattle  eastward  by  rail. 

Abim'elech  ("the  royal  father").  I.  A  king  of  Oerar, 
a  city  of  the  Philistines  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xx. 
1, 19.).  II.  Another  king  of  Uerar  in  Isaac's  time  (Gen. 
xxvi.),  perhaps  a  son  of  the  foregoing.  III.  A  son  of 
Shechem  (Judges  ix.),  was  for  three  years  (B.  C.  1322- 
1319)  a  self-constituted  king  over  a  greut  part  of  Israel. 

Ab'inutlon,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Berkshire, 
on  the  Ock  where  it  joins  the  Isis,  51  miles  W.  X.  W.  of 
London.  It  sends  a  member  to  Parliament.  Pop.  of  tho 
parliamentary  borough  in  1871,  6583;  of  the  municipal 
borough,  &805. 

Abingdon,  a  city  of  Knox  co..  III.,  on  the  Chicago 
Burlington  and  Quiney  R.  R.,  85  miles  N.  E.  of  Cfuinoy. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  agricultural  distriet,  and  is  the 
seat  of  Hedding  College,  controlled  by  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  of  Abingdon  College,  sustained  by  the 
Christian  denomination.  It  has  four  hotels,  three  churches, 
one  plough-factory,  two  steam-mills,  and  one  wagon-fac- 
tory. The  city  has  three  public  parks,  and  one  weekly 
newspaper.  Pop.  in  1870.  ''is. 
W.  H.  HK.ATOX.  ED.  ASD  PROP.  "Ksox  Co.  DKMOCRAT." 

Abingdon,  a  post-twp.  of  Harford  co.,  Md.    Pop.  2598. 

Abingdon,  the  capital  of  Washington  co.,  V...  in  a 
township  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
R.  R.,  315  miles  W.  8.  W.  of  Richmond.  It  has  three  fe- 
male colleges  of  high  grade,  an  extensive  iron-foundry,  and 
is  the  birthplace  of  several  distinguished  men.  It  has  a 
weekly  paper.  Tho  county  was  organiied  in  1776,  and  is 
the  first  spot  of  earth  named  in  honor  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country.  Emory  and  Henry  College  is  in  this  county,  and 
a  large  male  academy,  both  flourishing  institutions.  The 
Maiiry  Literary  Society  of  Abingdon  has  a  valuable  library. 
Immense  deposits  of  salt  and  gypsum  are  found  here,  and 
a  very  large  part  of  the  salt  used  in  the  Southern  Stales 
during  the  war  was  obtained  from  salt-wells  bored  in  this 
vicinity.  Pop.  of  township,  3163;  of  village,  71  •. 

QfO.  R.  Dcics,  PVB.  -ABIM;IH,>  VIK«;IM  iv" 

Abingdon,  a  township  of  Gloucester  co.,  Va.  Pop. 
4506. 

Vhingdon,  HAULS  or,  Baron  Norreys  (1 
English  peerage),  a  noble  family  of  Great  BriUin.     The 
first  carl  was  created  in  I68J.— MxWTAeo  BERTIE,  the  sixth 
earl,  was  born  June  19,  1808,  and  succeeded  his  father  in 
He  is  lord  lieutenant  of  Berkshire. 

Ab'inger  (Sir  JAMES  Scarlett),  LORD,  born   in  Ja- 
maica  1769,  was  educated  at  Cambridge  and  the  Middli 
Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  I7SH.    He  became  on 
of  the  most  accomplished  barristers  of  his  time.     In  II 
he  entered  Parliament  as  a  Whig,  but  afterwards  became  a 
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derided  Tory.  In  1827,  and  again  in  1829,  he  was  attorney- 
gcncral.  He  wns  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1  >•:;  I.  and  was  ap- 
pointed chief  barou  of  the  exchequer.  He  died  April  7,  1844. 

Aldington,  a  township  of  Mercer  co.,  111.     Pop.  931. 

AhiiitMon,  a  post-township  of  Wayne  co..  Ind.  P.  833. 

Aliiimton.  a  post-township  of  Plymouth  co.,  .Mass., 
On  the  'H.I  Colony  R.  R.,  is  miles  S.  by  K.  of  Boston,  has 
f,,ur  poll  rllhgei  (North,  East,  Centre,  nnd  South  Al.in-- 
ton),  manufactures  of  boots,  shoes,  ami  tack?,  one  national 


After  the  slavery  of  negroes  had  been  firmly  planted  in, 
and  quite  generally  diffused  over,  the  New  World,  slaves 
began  to  be  taken  to  Europe  by  their  American  masters, 
and  legal  opinions  for  a  time  affirmed  the  validity  of  their 
bondage  in  countries  where  no  law  forbade  it;  but  this  was 
united,  so  far  at  least  as  (ireat  Britain  was  concerned,  by 
the  famous  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield,  who,  in  the  case 
of  the  negro  Somerset,  brought  to  England  from  the  "West 
Indies  by  his  master,  held  that  slavery  can  only  exist  by 
virtue  of  positive  law,  and  that,  there  being  no  such  law  in 


Abington,  a  township  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  2362. 
Abington,  a  post-twp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.  P.2440. 

Abipones,  a  tribe  of  Indians  living  in  the  Gran  Chaco, 
in  the  Argentine  Confederation.  They  lived  formerly  W.  of 
the  ParanS,  between  lat.  28°  and  30°  S.,  between  Santa  F6 
and  Santiago  del  Estero,  but  at  present  have  removed 
towards  Corrientcs.  The  Abipones  are  of  high  stature, 
good  swimmers,  and  tattoo  themselves.  Long  lances  and 
arrows  with  iron  points  are  their  weapons.  In  1783  their 
number  was  estimated  at  5000,  but  they  have  been  reduced 
to  100  at  the  present  day.  They  are  related  to  the  Tobas. 
Abka'sia,  or  Aba'sia,  a  narrow  territory  in  Western 
Asia,  belonging  to  Russia,  lies  between  the  Caucasus  Moun- 
tains and  the  Black  Sea,  which  bounds  it  on  the  S.  W. 
Area,  estimated  at  3486  square  miles.  Pop.  about  80,000. 
The  inhabitants,  under  the  emperor  Justinian,  became 
Christians,  but  subsequently  embraced  Mohammedanism. 

Ab'lntion  [Lat.  oblutio,  from  ab,  "from,"  and  lu'o, 
In'iinn.  to  "wash"],  a  religious  ceremony  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  signifies  the  washing  of  the  sacramental 
cup  and  of  the  hands  of  the  priest. 

Abna'ki,  or  Abenaqui,  frequently  called  Tarran- 
tenes  or  Taranseens,  a  name  given  to  the  former  tribes 
of  Algonquin  Indians  of  Maine  and  vicinity.  They  were 
once  formidable  enemies  of  the  Indians  of  Southern  New 
England  and  of  the  colonists,  siding  with  the  French  against 
the  English,  but  the  latter  overcame  them  and  expatriated 
the  greater  part.  Their  remnants  are  Catholics,  their  an- 
cestors having  been  converted  by  the  labor  of  Sebastien 
Rale  (1658-1724)  and  others.  Rale  compiled  a  dictionary 
of  their  language  (published  in  1833).  Their  history  has 
been  written  by  Maurault  (1866)  and  by  Vctromile  (1866). 
Ab'ner  (the  "enlightener"),  the  uncle  of  Saul,  the  first 
king  of  Israel.  Abner  became  commander-in-chief  of  Saul's 
army,  and  for  some  time  after  the  death  of  the  king  he  was 
the  chief  support  of  Ishbosheth,  his  successor;  but  subse- 
quently went  over  to  the  side  of  David,  then  king  of  Judah. 
With  li;i\  id  he  found  such  favor  that  the  jealousy  of  Joab 
was  aroused,  and  Abner  was  slain  by  him  B.  C.  1046. 

Abo  [Sw.  pronunciation,  o'boo],  a  Russian  city  and  sea- 
port, on  the  Aurajoki  near  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of 
H'.thnia  :  bit.  (10°  26'  58"  N.,  Ion.  22°  17'  E.  It  was  built 
by  Eric  IX.  of  Sweden  in  1157,  was  subsequently  taken  by 
the  Russians,  and  in  1809  was,  with  the  whole  of  Finland, 
ceded  to  Russia.  It  was  the  capital  of  Finland  until  1819, 
and  is  now  the  see  of  a  Lutheran  archbishop.  The  Uni- 
versiiv  of  Aim,  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1827,  was 
reliuilt  at  Helsingfors.  Pop.  in  1867,  18,109. 
Abo  -  Bjbrneborg,  a  government  of  Finland,  is 


mis  among  them— about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Benezet  published  in  1762  a  book  in  exposure  and  denun- 
ciation of  the  slave-trade.  His  friend  William  Dillwyn 
removed  to  England  some  time  afterwards,  and  there  en- 
listed Granville  Sharpe  and  others  in  the  cause.  The  agi- 
tation soon  after  arising  in  this  country  against  the  Stamp 
Act  and  other  arbitrary  measures  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, incited  many  Americans  to  consider  questions  of 
natural  right,  and  "thus  to  condemn  and  oppose  slavery. 
Hence,  Thomas  Jefferson,  himself  a  slaveholder,  yet  op- 
posed to  slavery,  had  no  difficulty  in  inducing  a  majority 
(sixteen  to  seven)  of  the  Congress  which  met  next  after 
the  acknowledgment  of  our  independence  to  vote  to  exclude 
slavery  (in  March,  1784)  absolutely  and  for  ever  from  all 
the  Union  not  included  in  any  State.  The  proposition  did 
not  then  prevail,  since  the  votes  of  a  majority  (seven)  of 
all  the  States  were  required  to  enact  it,  and  the  absence  of 
a  delegate  from  New  Jersey  reduced  the  States  voting  yea 
to  si>,  against  three  voting  nay  —  North  Carolina  being 
divided.  The  proposition,  restricted  to  an  inhibition  of 
slavery  in  the  territories  already  ceded  by  the  States  to 
the  Confederation,  was  renewed  in  1787,  when  it  was  unani- 
mously passed,  and  it  was  reiterated  with  like  unanimity 
by  the  first  Congress  which  assembled  under  the  Federal 
Constitution,  when  it  received  the  approval  of  President 
Washington. 

Meantime,  the  convention  which  formed  that  Constitu- 
tion had  authorized  Congress  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  slaves  after  twenty  years;  and  this  was  done — Congress 
having  forbidden,  in  1794,  our  people  to  engage  in  carry- 
ing slaves  to  other  lands,  absolutely  outlawing  all  partici- 
pation in  the  slave-trade  by  our  people,  and  all  importa- 
tion of  slaves  into  this  country,  by  an  act  passed  March 
2  1807— twenty-three  days  before  the  British  Parliament, 
after  a  struggle  which  had  lasted  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  did  likewise. 

A  British  society  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade 


and  gave  them  a  cold  and  hesitating  support;  Charles 
James  Fox,  his  great  rival,  was  its  hearty  supporter:  so 
was  Edmund  Burke.  Yet  bill  after  bill  for  the  suppression 
was  defeated  cither  directly  or  by  postponement  until  after 
Pitt's  death  and  Fox's  accession  to  the  premiership,  when 
(in  June,  1806)  a  resolve  pledging  the  House  to  the  meas- 
ure passed  the  Commons  by  100  yeas  to  41  nays,  and  a  bill 
founded  thereon  was  next  winter  carried  through  both 
Houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent  Mar.  25,  1807. 

Great  Britain  was  slowly  followed  in  this  step  by  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Holland,  France,  and  several  of  the  South  Amcri- 


8  we 
den 


Abo,  Peace  of,  concluded  August  17,  1743,  between  .  acjg  passe,i  ;„  1324  nnd  1837  made  it  piracy,  punishable 

veden  and  U...--i;i,  put  an  end  to  the  war  begun  by  Swe-      ,     transportation  for  life. 

n  at  the  instigation  of  France  in  1741.    During  this  con-        '  Sp  so(Jn  ns  ,ne  siave-trade  had  been  placed  under  the 


test,  and  through  the  misconduct  of  the  Swedish  generals, 


Gottorp  successor  to  the  throne.  This  condition  the  Swedes 
complied  with,  and  the  treaty  of  peace  was  accordingly 
signed  :it  Abo. 

Aboite,  a  post-township  of  Allen  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  906. 

Abolition  of  Slavery.  Ancient  servitude  of  the 
constrained,  involuntary  kind  appears  to  have  risen,  flour- 
ished, decayed,  and  passed  ;l\vay  without  provoking  any 
organized  moral  or  religious  opposition.  That,  so  far  at 
least  as  Europe  was  affected,  was  irrespective  of  race  or 
color;  for,  though  the  Egyptians  and  Arabs  bought  and 
held  negro  slaves,  they  were  not  known  in  Europe  till  in- 
troduced into  Spain  by  the  Moorish  invasion  and  conquest. 


presented  their  pc:-.. 

1823,  when  it  was  defeated;  Mr.  Brougham  took  the  lead 
in  their  behalf  in  1830  ;  and  the  struggle  for  parliamentary 
reform  which  followed  the  death  of  George  IV.  and  the 
accession  of  William  IV.  brought  a  large  adhesion  of 
strength  to  their  cause;  so  that  in  May,  1833,  Mr.  Stanley 
(the  late  carl  of  Derby)  introduced,  as  secretary  for  the 
colonies, resolves  which'proposcd  the  total  (though  gradual) 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  held  in  the  British  colonies,  and 
a  payment  to  their  owners  of  £20,000,000.  These  resolves 
passed  both  Houses,  and  were  followed  by  a  bill  of  like 
tenor,  which  likewise  passed  and  received  the  royal  as- 
sent Aug.  2,  1833.  It  took  effect  Aug.  1,  1834,  but  an 
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apprenticeship  system  was  engrafted   upon   the  measure, 

whereby  tin  t  some  was  virtually  prolonged  lor 

four,  and  that  of  others  for  six  years.  Kxperirnee  proved 
Ibis  apprentice. hip  tainted  with  all  the  vices  of  slavery,  re- 
lieved by  scarcely  any  of  its  advantages:  so  the  hut  traces 
of  slavery  were,  by  common  consent,  effaced  from  British 

•on  ug.  i, 

The  more  northern  of  our  States  are  justly  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having  lirst  in  modern  times  discerned  and  pro- 
claimed the  wrong  and  mischief  m  slu\  •  holding.  Abolition 
received  in  Great  Britain  powerful  and,  for  a  time,  com- 
manding influence  in  Church  and  State;  but  the  slave- 
holders were  distant  colonists,  not  directly  represented  in 
Parliament,  and  their  defeat  would  not  disturb  the  exist- 
ing social  order  in  tho  mother-country.  Not  so  in  the 
original  Now  England  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island,  then  eminently  nommercial, 
was  long  tho  focus  of  an  extensive  slave-trade,  wherein  some 
of  her  first  families  wore  involved  ;  and  slaves  were  held  as 
firmly,  though  not  so  numerously,  in  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania as  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolina?  before  the  Revo- 
lution. Soon  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Mas- 
sachusetts adopted  a  bill  of  rights,  which  her  highest  court 
soon  decided  was  incompatible  with  slavery,  which  was 
thereby  outlawed.  In  Pennsylvania  an  abolition  society, 
whereof  Dr.  Franklin  was  a  member,  was  organized  in 
1780,  and  did  not  cease  its  earnest  efforts  until  it  had  seen 
that  State  made  a.  home  for  freemen  only.  In  New  York 
a  similar  organization  was  effected  somewhat  later,  and 
the  State  was  brought  to  decree  the  emancipation  of  her 
slaves  by  the  constitution  of  1821,  though,  with  regard  to 
some  who  were  then  minors,  the  liberation  did  not  take 
ell.  ct  till  about  1830.  In  New  Jersey  the  work  was  still 
more  gradual,  but  hardly  a  handful  were  held  in  a  nominal 
bondage  after  that  date.  Slavery  had  ceased  to  be  a  power 
north  of  Delaware  and  Maryland  as  early  as  1820,  save 
through  the  political,  commercial,  and  social  ligaments 
which  bound  tho  North  and  the  South  closely  together, 
and  made  the  wishes  and  supposed  interests  of  the  latter 
potent  throughout  the  former. 

As  in  England  the  early  efforts  of  the  abolitionists  were 
directed  against  the  African  slave-trade  exclusively,  and  a 
general  crusade  against  slavery  disclaimed,  so  in  this  coun- 
try the  anti-slavery  spirit  was  long  contented  with  resist- 
ing the  extension  of  slavery  into  regions  previously  un- 
scourged  by  it.  There  were,  indeed,  unconditional  aboli- 
tionists, of  whom  Benjamin  Lundy,  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison, Alvan  Stewart,  Nathaniel  P.  Rogers,  Lewis  Tappan, 
and  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  may  be  deemed  representative 
lioneers ;  but  their  school  was  limited  in  numbers,  and 
_jad  little  immediate  influence  on  legislation  or  govern- 
ment, since  an  overwhelming  majority  of  those  earnestly 
opposed  to  slavery  held  that  tho  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  forbade  all  interference  by  Con- 
gress with  the  internal  polity  of  a  State,  and  restricted  to 
moral  influence  tho  efforts  of  the  citizens  of  one  State  to 
subvert  or  modify  the  institutions  of  another  State.  But 
when,  in  ISIS,  the  Territory  of  Missouri  framed  a  consti- 
tution and  applied  for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a 
—said  constitution  recognizing  and  upholding  sla- 
very—the representatives  of  tho  free  States  very  generally 
resisted  such  admission  until  she  should  provide  at  least 
for  gradual  emancipation.  The  Senate  opposed  any  such  re- 
strictions, but  a  compromise  was  ultimately  effected  where- 
by Missouri  was  admitted  as  a  slave  State  on  condition  that 
slavery  should  never  exist  in  any  territory  of  tho  U.  8. 
north  of  the  parallel  of  36°  30'  N.  latitude.  The  House 
consented  to  this  by  barely  three  majority  (90  to  87),  nearly 
all  (be  nays  being  cast  by  Northern  opponents  of  slavery. 
(See  Missoi -ui  COMPROMISE.)  On  the  admission  of  the  re- 
public of  Texas  into  the  Union  in  1845  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise line  of  division  was  agreed  upon  and  extended 
through  all  the  public  domain  then  acquired.  In  1848, 
pending  the  war  with  Mexico,  Mr.  David  Wilmot  of  Penn- 
sylvania introduced  into  the  House  a  proposition  to  pro- 
hibit for  ever  ilaverj  from  all  new  territory  that  might  bo 
acquired  from  Mexico,  at  the  termination  of  thtit  war.  This 
proposition  became  celebrated  as  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and 
gave  ,  i  i  naed  and  heated  discussions  in  the  House 

and  the  Senate  until  1850,  when  another  compromise,  as  it 
was  called,  was  effected.  I  See  SI..VVKHV  ('..MI-KOMI.!  M 
1S.)II.)  The  agitation  was  renewed  again  in  IS-il.  when  a 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  by  the  Hon.  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  for  the  organization  of  State  government!  in  the 
Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  providing  forth 
repeal  of  the  so-called  Missouri  Compromise 
The  bill  was  adopted  hy  the  Senate  by  a  larjrf  majority, 
but  in  the  House  it  encountered  very  strong  opposition. 
passing  finally  by  a  vote  of  113  to  100.  The  question 
whether  slavery  should  exist  within  the  State-  to  be  formed 
under  this  act  "was  thus  referred  to  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
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tories  themselves,  and  was  left  to  be  decided  by  what,  in 
the  popular  parlance  of  that  day,  was   called  "  «ju  • 

\-  tbe  I.  rrilories  were  thinly  people. I.  there 
consequently  arose  a  rapid  migration  towards  them,  espe- 
cially towards  Kansas,  from  l.oih  North  and  South,  rach 
section  aiming  to  secure  a  predominance  in  the  popular 
vote  and  in  the  constitutional  convention.  Occasional 
lisions  between  these  rival  colonists  naturally  occurn  -. 
tended  in  some  innlanees  with  serious  violence;  and  tbe 
struggle  for  power  was  protracted  through  several  yean. 
Both  parties  prepared  and  presented  constitutions  to  ' 
gress  embodying  their  respective  views.  The  election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  as  President  in  1X60  finally  decided  the  con- 
troversy, and  Kansas  was  admitted  as  a  free  State  in  1*81. 
The  same  event  occasioned  the  withdrawal  from  tbeir  seals 
in  Congress  of  the  Senators  and  members  of  the  House 
from  seven  of  the  Southern  States,  and  gave  tbe  advocates 
of  slavery  restriction  by  Federal  legislation  a  majority  in 
the  Senate  for  the  first  time  since  the  government  was  or- 
ganized. The  House  was  still  more  decidedly  anti-slavery. 
As  the  war  went  on,  defeats,  even  more  than  victories,  dif- 
fused and  intensified  among  Unionists  the  hatred  of  sla- 
very :  so  that  when  Mr.  Lincoln  (Sept.  22,  1862) proclaimed 
that  if  the  revolted  States  should  still  continue  in  rebellion 
he  would,  on  the  1st  of  January  ensuing,  declare  free  all 
who  were  held  as  slaves  within  those  Slates,  public  senti- 
ment was  ripe  for  sustaining  that  policy.  Secession  being 
still  rampant,  tbe  President  issued  hii  second  proclamation 
on  the  day  appointed ;  after  which  no  Federal  commander 
was  at  liberty  to  remand  slaves  who  had  fled  from  their  mas- 
ters to  find  protection  within  the  Union  lines.  From  that 
date  tho  war  for  the  Union  became,  what  in  essence  it  had 
necessarily  been  from  the  outset,  a  struggle  for  freedom  to 
all,  and  European  rulers,  who  had  smiled  upon  the  Con- 
federacy in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  contest,  were  repelled 
from  taking  its  part  openly  when  it  was  seen  that  its  fate 
involved  that  of  American  slavery. 

The  Thirty-seventh  Congress  initiated  the  work  of  direct, 
outright  emancipation  by  an  act  proposed  by  Senator  Wil- 
son of  Massachusetts,  abolishing  slavery  in  the  Federal 
District,  and  paying  the  owners  an  average  compensation 
of  $300  for  each  slave  liberated.  This  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, April  3,  1862,  by  29  yeas  to  14  nays,  and  the  House, 
April  10,  by  92  yeas  to  39  nays.  This  was  followed  by  an 
attempt  to  proffer  a  like  compensation  to  the  so-called 
Border  States  if  they  would  consent  to  emancipation  ;  but 
it  was  strenuously  opposed  by  their  representatives  and  by 
the  entire  Democratic  party,  and  ultimately  failed  in  the 
House  for  lack  of  a  two-third  vote  to  take  it  up  out  of  its 
order  on  the  last  day  of  the  session.  A  bill  prohibiting 
absolutely  all  slaveholding  in  any  Federal  territory  became 
a  law,  by  the  President's  approval,  June  19,  1862.  A  bill 
decreeing  the  freedom  of  all  slaves  of  persistent  rebels 
found  in  any  place  occupied  or  commanded  hy  tbe  forces 
of  the  Union,  forbidding  their  rendition  to  their  masters, 
and  providing  that  negroes  might  be  enlisted  to  fight  for 
the  Union,  after  undergoing  sundry  transmutations  ulti- 
mately passed  tho  House  by  82  yeas  to  42  nays,  and  the 
Senate  by  27  yeas  to  12  nays,  and  became  a  law,  by  the 
President's  approval,  July  17,  1862. 

A  constitutional  amendment  (the  thirteenth),  abolishing 
and  prohibiting  evermore  tbe  enslavement  of  human  be- 
ings, was  proposed  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Henderson  of 
Missouri  at  the  former  session,  when  it  passed  that  branch, 
April  8, 1864,  by  38  yeas  to  6  nays— six  .Senators  not  voting. 
Being  sent  to  the  House,  it  failed  to  command  tbe  requisite 
two-thirds—yeas,  84;  nays,  66;  when  Mr.  Ashley  of  Ohio 
kept  it  alive  by  changing  his  vote  to  nay  and  then  moving 
a  reconsideration.     When  that  Congress  reassembled,  Deft. 
6,  1864,  for  its  final  session,  Mr.  Lincoln  bad  been  trium- 
phantly re-elected  and  the  civil  war  was  plainly  near  it 
end.     The  President,  in  his  annual  message,  recommended 
a  reconsideration  and  passage  of  the  amendment  aforesaid  ; 
and  this  was  accomplished,  Jan.  31,  186i,  by  119  yeas  to 
57  nays— 12  chosen  as  Democrats  or  Conservatives  vo 
,  with  all  the  Republicans  in  the  affirmative — every  Repub- 
lican present  and  voting;  eight  Democrats  absent.     By  tbe 
ratification  of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  and  by  the  ul 
collapse  of  the  civil  war,  this  amendment  became  a  part  of 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  its  authority  has  never 
!  been  contested.     By  its  force  slavery  was  banished 
the   I.S..  as  it  had  already  been  ft 
this  continent  except  liniiil  and  the  Spanish  is 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.     In  Braiil  an  act  was  pass* 
!  Sept.,  1871.  freeing  all  the  slaves  belonging  to  II 
merit,  and  securing  freedom  to  all  tho,e  born  after  t 
of  the  enactment.     (There  has  not  yet  been  MMI 
complete  history  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  :  the  I. 
i  on  the  IMtsttM  of  the  slave-trade  is  CLA«K*O»  « 
of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slavc-Trade,"  2  vols.,  IMS.) 

HoaACE  ORKKLKT. 


ABOLITIONISTS— ABSCESS. 


Aboli"tionists,  a  name  applied  to  those  persons- 
more  particularly  in  the  U.S.— who  were  distinguished  tor 
their  ml  against  the  institution  of  slavery.  (See  ANTI 
Si  IVHIY  SOCIETY,  by  Hox.  HOHACE  GIIKKI.KY,  LL.D. 


.) 


the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.    They  were 
suppressed  in  1783. 

A'braham  Osh'ki,  a  Jew  of  Portuguese  descent,  who 
translated  the  Bible,  word  for  word,  into  Spanish.     It  was 
•ublished  in  1553  at  Ferrara,  and  although  the  first  edition 
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and  ori'yo  (gen.  orfginii),  "  source,"  "  origin  "],  the  earliest 
original  inhabitants  of  a  country—  that  is,  those  who  occu- 
pied it  at  the  period  when  it  began  to  be  known,  and  who 
either  were  (according  to  a  once  prevalent  opinion)  indig- 
enous to  the  soil,  or  had  immigrated  thither  before  the  dawn 
of  history.  Some  of  the  ancients  supposed  they  had  always 
inhabited  the  same  soil,  and  sprang  from  it,  as  the  Athe- 
nians who  thence  called  themselves  aHtoch'tlwne*  (from  au- 
nt "  itself,"  and  x«w,  "  earth,"  "  soil,"  "  land  ")  ;  a.  e.  sprung 
from  the  land  or  soil  itself.  But  the  Romans  and  modern 
nations  use  the  word  aborigines  to  designate  those  inhabit 
ants  of  a  country  of  whose  origin  nothing  certain  is  known. 
Thus  the  Indians  of  America  are  properly  called  aborigines, 
because  they  were  found  there  at  its  discovery,  and  as  to 
their  origin  we  have  only  their  own  tradition  (which  is  not 
uniform)  that  their  ancestors  came  from  a  distant  region  in 
the  North-west. 

Abor'tion  [Lat.  abortio],  the  premature  birth  or  exclu- 
sion of  the  human  fcetus.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  act 
of  causing  an  abortion  is  an  offence  at  common  law  unless 
the  mother  is  quick  with  child,  on  the  untenable  ground 
that  life  does  not  begin  until  that  period.  The  early  stat- 
utes took  the  same  distinction.  Later  legislation  in  tug- 
land  wholly  discards  it,  and  makes  it  a  felony  to  procure 
the  miscarriage  of  a  female  by  unlawful  means  at  any 
period  of  her  pregnancy.  The  laws  of  the  various  States 
in  this  country  still  maintain  to  some  extent  the  older  rule. 
About  (EDMOND),  a  popular  French  novelist  and  polit- 
ical writer,  born  at  Dieuze  (iMeurthe)  Feb.  14,  1828.  In  1868 
he  wrote,  as  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  "  Gaulois,'  a 
scries  of  witty  and  satirical  letters,  in  consequence  of  which 
that  paper  was  suppressed  by  the  authorities  ;  but  he  was 
nevertheless  assisted  by  the  imperial  government,  which  in 
I*  7  1)  appointed  him  councillor  of  state.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war  he  was  for  a  short  time  war-correspondent  for  the 
"  Soir."  Sept.  14,  1872,  he  was  arrested  by  the  Germans, 
but  was  released  Sept.  21.  He  published  in  1855  a  work  on 
modern  Greece,  "LaGrececontcmporaine,"  which  was  much 
admired.  He  had  been  sent  to  the  French  school  of  art  in 
Athens  by  his  government.  Among  his  works  arc  novels 
~  ilia"  (1855),  "Germaine"  (1857),  a  political 
•Tlii-  lioman  Question"  (1860),  "  Madelon  " 
'La  vieille  rochc"  (3  vols., 


Aboville  (FitA^ois  MARIE),  COUNT,  a  French  general, 
born  at  Brest  Jan.  23,  1730.  He  directed  the  artillery  at 
Yorktown,  Va.,  in  1781,  and  was  inspector-general  of  artil- 
lery under  Napoleon  I.  Died  Nov.  1,  1819. 

Abrabancl',  or  Abarbanel',  sometimes  written 
Barbanella  (ISAAC),  a  celebrated  Spanish  rabbi,  born  in 
Lisbon  in  1437,  was  liberally  educated.  He  was  greatly 
ili-iin^inshcd  for  his  intellectual  powers  and  various  eru- 
dition. Having  been  banifihed  from  Portugal  in  1481,  he 
found  refuge  in  Spain  until  1492,  when  the  Jews  were  ex- 
patriated. Hi'  died  at  Venice  in  1508.  His  commentaries 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  once  highly  esteemed. 

Abracadab'ra,  a  term  probably  of  Persian  origin,  was 
in  former  times  highly  prized  as  a  magical  formula,  and 
supposed  lo  be  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  levers. 

A'brnham,  originally   Ahram,  an  eminent  Hebrew 


1863,  5590. 
Abrantes,  DUKE  OF.  Sec  JUNOT. 
Abraxas  Stones  is  the  name  of  a  kind  of  gems 
found  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Spain.  They  are  of  various 
forms,  but  all  have  the  word  Abraxas  or  ^brasax  engraved 
on  them  in  connection  with  certain  mystical  symbols, 
mostly  consisting  of  fantastical  figures,  composed  of  the 
body  of  a  serpent,  the  head  of  a  bird,  and  other  incongru- 
ous parts.  The  word  Abraxas  was  first  used  by  the  Egyp- 
tian gnostic  Basilides,  and  denoted  not  the  supreme  being, 
but  the  assemblage  of  the  365  world-spirits;  the  letters 
composing  the  word  expressing,  according  to  the  Greek 
numeration,  the  number  of  365.  His  disciples,  who  used 
this  kind  of  gems  as  amulets  or  talismans,  and  after  whom 
they  are  often  called  Basilidian  stones,  spread  them  all 
over  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  in  the  fourth  century  the  dis- 
ciples of  Priscillianus  brought  them  to  Spain. 

Abridg'ment  [Fr.  abrfger,  to  "  shorten  "],  a  condensa- 
tion or  compendium  of  a  book  or  literary  work.  In  the 
law  of  copyright  an  abridgment,  when  fairly  made,  is  re- 
garded as  a  new  work,  and  accordingly  its  publication  is 
not  an  infringement  of  the  copyright.  A  distinction  is 
taken  in  the  legal  decisions  between  an  abridgment  and 
a  compilation.  The  latter  is  more  readily  regarded  as  an 
infringement,  as  the  words  of  an  author  arc  reproduced, 
while  in  a  true  abridgment  the  thoughts  are  expressed  in 
other  words  and  in  a  condensed  form. 

Abro'lhos  (i.e.  "open  your  eyes"),  a  group  of  small 
rocky  islands  which  belong  to  the  province  of  Espirito 
Santo,  Brazil.  The  largest  of  these,  Santa  Barbara,  40 
miles  from  the  coast,  has  a  lighthouse  in  lat.  17°  58'  S.,  Ion. 
38°  42'  W. 

Abru'zzo,  the  northern  part  of  the  former  kingdom  of 
Naples,  but  now  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Adriatic.  It  is  divided  into 
three  provinces — viz.  Chieti,  formerly  called  Abruzzo  Ci- 
teriore  (or  Citra) ;  Teramo,  formerly  Abruzzo  Ulteriore  (or 
Ultra)  I. ;  and  Aquila,  formerly  Abruzzo  Ulteriore  II. 

Ab'salom,  the  third  son  of  King  David,  by  Maacah.  a 
Syrian  princess,  was  remarkable  for  his  personal  beauty. 
Having,  by  his  popular  arts  and  fair  speeches,  gained  the 
fiivor  of  the  people,  he  rebelled  against  his  father  and 
raised  a  large  army,  which  was  defeated  by  the  army  of  I  lie 
king.  Retreating  from  this  battle,  Absalom  was  killed  by 
Joab,  although  David  had  given  orders  that  his  life  should 
be  spared.  (See  2  Samuel  xiii.-xix.) 

Ab'sulon,  called  also  Axel,  an  eminent  prelate  nnd 
general,  born  in  Iceland  in  1128,  was  a  liberal  patron  of 
learning,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  wisdom  in  coun- 
cil. He  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Danish  king  M  al 
dcniar  I.,  and  became  archbishop  of  Lund  in  1178.  Died 
in  1201. 

Ab'sccss  [Lat.  nonces' SIM,  from  aba,  "away  from,"  and 
ce'do,  to  "go,"  because  the  pus  separates  itself  from  the 
rest  of  the  body],  in  surgery,  is  a  circumscribed  collection 
of  pus  in  any  part  of  the  animal  organism,  as  distinguished 
from  "purulent  infiltration,"  which  designates  such  a  col- 
lection not  circumscribed.  The  term  "  diffuse  abscess  "  is, 
however,  applied,  though  improperly,  to  purulent  infiltra- 
tion. An  "  acute  abscess "  is  one  which  is  the  result  of 
active  inflammation.  "Cold  abscess"  is  the  result  of 


!!••  migrated  to  Canaan,  where  he  led  a  nomadic   life  in 
ii  nt-,  ua-  greatly  renowni-d  for  piety  and  wisdom,  and  was 

1  a  friend  of  God.     Ho  died  at  the  age  of  175  years. 

|  lene-is  xi.-xxv.;  Actsvii.;  Hebrews  xi.  8-17.) 
A'braham-a-Sanc'ta-Cla'ra,  a  popular  German 
preacher  and  Augustine  friar,  whose  name  was  ULUICH 
Sli:<;i:Ki,i:,  was  born  in  Suabia  June  4,  1644.  He  was  ap- 
pointed pn-ar-ber  to  the  imperial  court  at  Vienna  in  1669, 
and  published  many  religious  works.  His  sermons  were 

iH-d  witb  witty,  humorous,  or  whimsical  expressions. 
Died  Dec.  1,  1709. 

A'brahamites,the  name  of  a  sect  of  Bohemian  deists, 
who  are  said  to  have  rejected  all  parts  of  the  Bible  except 


cases  the  evacuation  of  the  pus,  natural  or  artificial,  is  the 
initiation  of  recovery;  but  if  the  abscess  be  of  the  "cold" 
variety,  or  be  deep-seated  and  extensive,  or  be  associated 
with  liietastatic  symptoms  or  septicaemia,  the  question  of 
recovery  becomes  a  much  more  complicated  one.  Deep- 
seated  abscesses,  when  they  traverse  considerable  tracts  of 
the  body  and  "point."  at  a  distant  part,  are  called  "con- 
gestive abscesses  " — a  term  which  is  very  properly  passing 
out  of  use.  Such  abscesses  are  often  for  a  long  time  diffi- 
cult of  detection,  and  their  treatment  taxes, 'too  often  in 
vain,  the  best  skill  of  the  surgeon.  In  general,  abscess  is 
detected  by  observation  of  the  general  and  local  symptoms. 
The  general  symptoms  are  fever  and  subsequent  rigors ;  the 
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local  are  "|min,  heat,  redness,  and  swelling,"  followed  by 
softness  :unl  flnetuutioii  uf  the  fluid  content*.  (8««  Pot.) 

Abscts'sn  [from  the  I, ill.  iilurimli,.  .i/,«ri««iin«,  to  "cut 
off"],  ii  term  !!-<•. 1  in  u"  "iji>-rrv  to  denote  a  segment  cut  off 
from  a  straight  line  by  an  ordinate  to  a  curve. 

Absc'cunt,  or  Absccom,  a  post  village  of  Atlantic 
co.,  N.  .1.,  on  tin-  Canidcn  ii  nd  Atlantic  R.  K.,  and  near  Ab- 
secuin  Bay,  7  miles  N.  \V.  of  Atlantic  City.  Absecum 
lighthouse  \»  a  brick  structure,  standing  on  the  8.  side  of 
AT.-ceiim  Inlet;  lat.  39°  21'  65"  N.,  Ion.  74°  24'  32"  W. 
1 1  .-hows  a  fixed  white  dioptric  light  of  the  first  order,  185 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Absentee,  a  term  applied  to  capitalists  and  proprie- 
tors of  land  who  do  not  reside  on  their  estates,  but  spend 
their  incomes  in  other  countries.  This  practice  is  very 
prevalent  among  the  Irish  nobility  and  gentry,  and  some 
polnieal  economists  ascribe  the  poverty  of  Ireland  partly 

to  this  absenteeism. 

AtiMiitlir  [Fr.  for  "wormwood"],  a  liqueur  much  used 
in  France,  prepared  from  alcohol  mixed  with  volatile  oil 
of  wormwood,  oil  of  anise,  and  other  ingredients.  It  has 
peculiarly  intoxicating  effects,  which  are  due  to  the  oil  of 
wormwood,  the  state  resulting  from  its  use  being  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  result  of  alcohol  poisoning.  Trembling, 
vertigo,  fearful  dreams,  and  cpileptiform  convulsions  »re 
among  its  severer  consequences.  Absinthe-drinking  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  forms  of  stimulation  yet  invented — 

the  in. .re  10  1 auseits  immediate  consequences  are  usually 

more  agreeable  than  those  of  alcohol. 

Ab'sis,  or  Ap'sis  [Gr.  i*«,  an  "arch"],  a  name  given 
formerly  to  that  part  of  a  church  in  which  the  clergy  were 
seated  or  the  altar  was  placed.  It  was  cither  circular  or 
polygonal  on  the  plan,  and  covered  with  a  dome. 

Absolute  [from  the  Lat.  at,  "from,"  and  lolu'liu, 
"loosed,"  a  "part"  (from  ml'ro,  tolu'tiim,  to  "loose")], 
originally,  loosed  or  freed  from  all  conditions,  absolutely 
independent  ;  hence,  positive,  unconditional,  unlimited. 
As  a  scientific  term  it  is  the  reverse  of  relative,  as  aieoAt* 
r.V..«-,Vy.  In  metaphysics  it  represents  the  unconditioned 
infinite  and  self-existent.  Absolute  monarchy  is  that  which 
is  not  limited  or  restricted  by  constitutional  checks. 

Absolute  Alcohol.   See  ALCOHOL,  by  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 
Absolution  [Lat.  alaolulio],  in  canon  law,  is  the  par- 
don and  remission  of  sins  which  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
pronounces  to  a  penitent  offender. 

Absor'bents  [for  etymology,  see  ABSORPTION],  a  term 
applied  to  a  set  of  vessels  of  a  peculiar  character  in  the 
uuiiiml  body.  (See  LYMPHATICS.) 
Abso'rokas,  a  tribe  of  American  savages.  (See  CROWS.) 
Absorp'tion  [Lat.  abtorp'tio,  from  06,  "from,"  and 
lor'bco,  mrp'turn,  to  "sip  or  suck"]  is  the  function  by 
which  nutritive  matter  is  absorbed  into  an  animal  or  plant. 
Tlaiits  absorb  carbonic  acid  gas  by  their  leaves  and  other 
green  parts,  and  it  is  supposed  that  this  absorption  takes 
place  principally  through  the  «<omafu  of  the  leaves,  and 
both  by  the  upper  and  under  surface  of  the  leaf;  in  some 
plants  much  more  powerfully  by  the  one  surface  than  by 
the  other.  But  plants  also  derive  their  nourishment  par- 
tiallv  although  not  principally,  from  their  roots,  and  it  is 
at  the  extremities  of  their  fibrils  that  absorption  takes  place 
most  nipidl.v.  by  capillary  attraction  and  a  process  callei 
ENDOSMOSE  (which  see).  Absorption  in  animals  is  known 
to  be  largely  by  endosmosc,  and  that  process,  mechanical 
rather  than  vital,  is  affected,  it  is  believed,  only  indirectly 
by  the  nervous  energy. 

Abs'tinence  [from  abt, "  from,"  and  It'neo,  to  "  hold,"  to 
"  keep  "],  the  act  or  state  of  abstaining  from  food,  drink,  etc. 
Abstinence,  Total,  that  is,  from  all  indulgence  in 
the  use  of  intoxicating  beverages,  was  practised  in  early 
ages  by  the  Naiaritcs  and  Rechabites,  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture.     Some  of  the   Hebrew  prophets  rigorously  inveigh 
n.'ainst  the  prevalence  of  drunkenness,  yet  hardly  indicate 
!  abstinence  as  the  proper  remedy.    The  KSSKNKS  (which 
-a  Jewish  sect  contemporary  with  the  Messiah— wen 
nntlhad  i»r  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  es- 
chewing gencrallv  the  use  of  flesh  and  wine.     Mohammed 
peremptorily  forbade  the  use  of  wine  as  a  beverage  by  Ins 
followers,     'in  the  feudal  ages,  societies  designed  to  s 
their  members  and  others  Iron,  the  ei  ils  of  drunkenn 
were  often  formed,  but  not  on  the  basis  of  absolute  i 
of  stimulants.     The  discovery  of  alcohol  by  an  Arabian 
chemist  about  1000  A.  1).  had.  through  the  art  of  disl 
tion    greatly  expanded  and  intensified  the  evils  id'  intem- 
perance,   especially    in     Northern     Kurope.    win-re    beer    had 
generally  been  the  most  potent  stimulant   attainable  b] 
BUM!.      The  disc. -verv  and  settlement  of  America, 
incre-isin-  the  average  rewards  of  manual  labor,  especially 
on  this  continent,  rendered  intemperance  more  common,  by 
increasing  the  ability  of  the  common  people  to  purcli 


alcoholic  stimulants ;  and  thii  country ,  especially  through- 
out the  half  century  succeeding  it»  Iteelarafion  of  Inde- 
pendence, was  hardly  equalled  in  the  prevalence  of  Intoxi- 
cation even  by  the  British  and  Scandinavian  kingdoms, 
and  wa>  nnapproacbed  by  any  other  nation. 

The  earliest  known  organitation  of  a  total  abiiinenc* 
society  in  the  U.  8.  was  ••  The  Temperate  Society  of  Mil- 
ton and  Northumberland"  (Saratoga  co.,  N.  V.),  founded 
by  Dr.  Billy  J.  Clarke  in  I  MIS,  which  at  its  commence- 
ment had  forty-three  member*.  1'i-iJI.  I  liquor*  and  winrs 
were  absolutely  prohibited  by  its  rules,  but  not  the  mode- 
rate use  of  beer.  In  1813  WM  formed  the  "  Massachu- 
setts Society  "  for  the  suppreision  of  intemperance.  In 
1826  the  American  Temperance  Society  was  organised. 
The  evils  resulting  from  the  free  use  of  ardent  spirits  wen 
so  general  and  glaring  that  kindred  forirtin  were  MOB 
formed  in  many  cities,  villages,  and  rural  townships,  the 
movement  being  strongly  aided,  especially  among  iralous 
Christians,  by  lir.  Lynnin  Beecher's  "Six  Sermons  on  In- 
temperance." Dr.  Kliphalet  Nott.  pr< -idi  nt  i>t  Intun 
College,  was  also  early  and  honorably  diitinguiihrd  u  a 
pioneer  in  the  temperance  cause.  It  wa«  not  till  18U  that, 
at  a  national  meeting  of  the  friends  of  temperance,  held  in 
Philadelphia,  the  principle  of  "  total  abstinence  from  all 
that  may  intoxicate"  was  propounded,  only  to  be  voted 
down;  but  it  was  again  proposed,  and  adopted,  at  a 
national  convention  held  at  Saratoga  Springs  in  Auguit, 
1836,  and  became  henceforth  the  basis  of  the  temperance 
m  .Minenl,  to  which  a  great  impulse  wai  given  by  the 
"  Washingtonians"  (in  good  part  reformed  drunkards), 
who  began  their  work  in  1841,  and  for  a  time  seemed 
destined  to  sweep  all  before  them.  The  find  State  to  pro- 
hibit the  tale  of  intoxicating  beverages  wu  Maine,  in 
1851.  The  other  New  England  States  loon  followed  her 
example.  New  York  bad  already  (in  1846)  authorized  the 
voters  of  her  several  cities  and  townibipi  to  forbid  such 
sale  by  a  popular  vote;  but  bcr  court  of  appeals  pro- 
nounced this  unconstitutional,  as  it  likewise  did  (in  18511) 
a  law  of  absolute  prohibition  enacted  in  1855.  Chief 
Justice  Shaw  of  Massachusetts  held  that  every  Htiien 
injured  or  annoyed  by  the  proximity  of  a  grogshop  might 
lawfully  abate  it  at  a  nuisance,  but  his  two  associate,  on 
appeal,  overruled  him. 

Partial,  if  not  general,  prohibition  wa«  enacted  in  sere- 
ral  Western  States,  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  most  imperfectly 
enforced.  The  Washingtonian  effort  gradually  spent  in 


If. 

The  total  abstinence  movement  in  II  real  Britain  nnt 
attracted  public  attention  in  1831.  The  "  pledge"  to  drink 
no  intoxicating  liquors  was  first  adopted  by  a  national 
gathering  at  Manchester  in  1H34.  It  has  never  yet  become 
so  influential  in  that  an  in  this  country,  and  its  upholders 
have  only  ventured  to  a»k  of  Parliament  a  "  permissive' 
act— that  is,  one  allowing  any  locality  to  forbid  and  outlaw 
the  liquor  traffic  by  a  majority  vote— and  this  has  never 
i.ecii  conceded.  The  votaries  of  total  abstinence  in  Great 
Britain  are  generally  found  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life. 

In  Ireland  total  abstinence  was  fin-t  effectively  com- 
mended by  Father  Malbew,  who,  by  bis  simple  expositions 
and  exhortations,  persuaded  millions  of  hu  countrymen 
and  fellow-Catholics  to  take  the  pledge,  which  many  of 
them  have  sinco  broken.  Since  his  death,  in  lf*io,  the  re- 
form has  decidedly  lost  ground  in  Ireland,  while  u  has  as 
yet  made  little  headway  iu  any  part  of  Continental  Europe 
or  South  America.  HOBACB  GRMLET. 

Abstinent*,  a  Christian  sect  of  Gaul  and  Spain  in  (be 
latter  part  of  the  third  century  A.  !>.,  who  condemned  mar- 
riage and  the  use  of  flesh  meats  and  wine,  declaring  that 
they  were  made  by  the  devil,  and  not  by  God. 

Abstract    [from    the    Lat.  «*>«.  "from,"  and   fro'»«. 
Irnr'mm    to  "draw"],  literally,  that  which  is  drawn  away 
or  separated  (or  viewed  separately)  from  all  external  c 
eunutances  or  conditions,  and  hence  opposed  to  Cow* 

(WAbstrac'tion  (see  preceding  article),  the  intelle. 
process  by  which  the  mind  separate*  one  of  the  a 
of  an  ohj'ect  from  the  other.,  nnd  thinks  of  it  exeluniT 
An  idea  or  notion  of  an  abstract  or  theoretical  nat« 
sometimes  called  an  abstraction. 

Vli-trnct  Scirncr    metaphysics,  logic,  matbemi 
start?  from  a  propo-iiion.  ""i  dern- 
found   as  an  axiom   in  the  human   linden-mi 
which  proposition  a  whole  system  is  evolved  by  infersae* 
and  deduction.      \  <.  as  far  as  they  are 

cidental.  are  made  by  application  of  abstract 
perimcnt),  as  all  inventions  are  made  by  applte 
knowledge  of  the  real  object  (experience). 
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\  I. -in  .1  mil,  Keduc'tio  ad,  a  term  used  in  geom- 
etry to  denote  a  mode  of  demonstration,  in  which  the  truth 
of  a  proposition  is  demonstrated  by  proving  that  the  con- 
trary is  absurd  or  impossible. 

Abt  (FRANZ),  a  German  composer,  born  at  Eilcnburg 
)cc   22  1819     He  became  in  1855  first  chnpelnmster  to  the 
duke  of  Brunswick.     His  works  are  chiefly  songs,  which 
enjoy  great  popularity  in  Germany  and  the  I  .  S. 

Abn  (also  written  in  English  Moo),  an  Arabic  word, 
signifying  "father,"  occurs  as  a  prefix  to  many  Oriental 
names. 

Abu,  ft  mountain  of  India,  in  Rajpootana,  connected 
with  the  Aravulli  range,  is  about  5000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  is  a  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage  for  U 
Jainas,  who  have  four  temples  at  Dilwara,  near  the  middle 
of  the  mountain.  One  of  these  is  said  to  bo  the  most  su- 
perb of  all  the  temples  of  India. 

Abubekr',  or  Aboo-Bekr,  a  caliph,  the  first  ^of 
Mohammed's  successors,  was  born  in  Arabia  about  oiO 
A  I)  His  original  name  was  ABD-EL-KAABA,  which  was 
exchanged  for  ABOO-BEKR  (i.  e.  "father  of  the  virgin  ), 
because  his  virgin  daughter  Ayesha  was  married  to  the 
prophet.  He  began  to  reign  in  632  A.  D.,  and  died  m  6.S4, 
leaving  a  high  reputation  as  a  man  and  a  ruler. 

Abugirgch,  a  large  Fellah  town  of  Middle  Egypt, 
about  2  miles  W.  of  the  Nile  and  122  miles  above  Cairo. 

Abukir',  a  village  of  Egypt,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Canofms,  and  on  the  sea-coast  at  the  west  side  of  Abukir 
Bay,  15  miles  N.  E.  of  Alexandria.  Here  is  a  castle. 

Abukir  Bay  is  on  the  coast  of  Lower  Egypt,  between 
the  village  and  castle  of  Abukir  and  the  Rosetta  mouth 
of  the  Nile.  In  this  bay  Admiral  Nelson  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  French  fleet,  Aug.  1,  1798,  and  the  Turks 
were  defeated  by  the  French  under  Napoleon  I.,  July  25, 
1799 

Abulca'sis,  or  Abulka'sis,  written  also  Abul- 
Kasem,  Khalaf  Ebn  Abbas,  a  celebrated  Arab  phy- 
sician and  surgical  writer,  born  near  Cordova,  in  Spain. 


His  principal  work  was  published  in  1778.  under  the  title 
of  "  Abulcasis  de  Chirurgia."  The  portion  of  it  devoted 
to  surgery  is  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  treatise  of  the 
kind  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  early  times.  Died 
about  1110. 

Abulfa'raj  [lAt.Abnt/ara'yliu]  (GREGORics),  a  learned 
historical  writer,  born  in  Armenia  in  1226,  became  uiaph- 
rian  or  primate  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  Jacobite 
Christians  in  1266.  He  wrote  in  Syriac  and  Arabic  several 
valuable  works,  among  which  is  a  "  History  of  the  Dynas- 
ties." Died  in  1286.— There  was  also  a  famous  Oriental 
poet,  All  Abulfaraj  (897-997). 

Abul-Fazl,  an  eminent  Oriental  historian,  who  in  1574 
became  vizier  or  prime  minister  of  the  great  Mogul  emperor 
Akbar.  He  was  a  wise  and  libenil  statesman.  He  was  as- 
sassinated about  1600.  Among  his  important  works  are  a 
history  of  Akbar,  called  "Akbar  Nameh,"  and  "Institutes 
of  Akliar"("Ayeen  Akbari"). 

Abulfe'da,  a  Moslem  prince  and  celebrated  Arabian 
author,  was  born  at  Damascus  about  1273.  He  fought  with 
distinction  for  the  sultan  of  Syria  against  the  Tartars  or 
Mongols,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  prince  of  Ha- 
mah.  He  wrote  an  important  work  entitled  "  An  Abridg- 
ment of  the  History  of  Mankind,"  and  another,  "  The  De- 
scription of  the  Countries,"  which  is  regarded  as  the  best 
Arabic  work  on  geography  that  is  extant.  Died  in  1331. 

Abu  Sambul,  Abusimbal,  or  Ipsambul,  a  ruined 
place  in  Nubia,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  1014  miles 
above  Cairo  and  8  miles  above  the  Second  Cataract.  It 
contains  two  of  the  best-preserved  specimens  of  the  great 
rock-hewn  temples  of  ancient  Egypt.  It  has  also  four 
sitting  colossal  statues,  which  are  not  only  the  largest,  but 
are  considered  the  finest,  specimens  of  Egyptian  plastic 
art.  One  of  these  figures  is  fifty  feet  high  as  it  sits. 

Abutment,  the  part  of  a  pier  or  wall  from  which  an  arch 
springs,  und  which  resists  the  lateral  or  outward  pressure. 
(Sec  llitiixiK,  by  (its.  J.  G.  BARNARD,  U.  S.  Army.) 

Aby'dos,  an  ancient  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  left 
bank  of  (he  Nile,  5  or  6  miles  from  the  river,  and  about  100 
niil''<  liclow  Thebes.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of 
Osiris  and  u  temple  of  Memnon,  in  which  Mr.  Bankcs  dis- 
covered in  1818  the  celebrated  tablet  of  Abydos,  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  A  second  tablet  of  Abydos,  more  complete 
than  the  first,  has  recently  been  discovered  in  another  tein- 
ple  by  Mariette. 

Aby'dus,or  Aby'dos  [Gr. 'A0uSo«].an  ancient  city  on 
the  Hellespont  opposite  Scstos,  where  Xerxes  crossed  over 
to  Europe  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  480  B.  C.    It  was  also  cele- 
brated for  its  connection  with  the  story  of  Hero  and  Leandcr. 
Ab'yla  and  Cal'pe,  the  names  of  the  pillars  of  Her- 


cules, standing  on  both  sides  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
The  former  was  in  Africa. 

Abyssiii'ia  [Arab.  HalmK],  in  a  wider  sense,  is  the 
name  commonly  given  by  European  geographers  to  the 
entire  Ethiopic  plateau  which  rises  on  the  \V.  of  the  Ked 
ea,  extending  to  the  S.  W.,  and  descending  on  the  N.  to 
the  lowlands  of  Nubia,  and  on  the  W.  to  the  plains  of  Sen- 
niiar  and  Kordofan.  On  the  E.  it  is  bounded  by  Adal,  and 
the  southern  part,  which  is  as  yet  almost  entirely  unex- 
plored, extends  fur  an  unknown  distance  into  the  interior 
of  Africa.  The  population  is  estimated  by  the  Catholic 
bishop  of  Massaja  at  12,000,000,  of  which  over  9,000,000 
are  Sidamas  and  Gallas. 

Abyssinia,  in  a  more  limited  application,  comprises  the 
three  former  kingdoms  of  Tigre,  Amhara,  and  Shoa.     It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  S.  by  the 
country  of  the  Gallas,  and  on  the  N.  W.  by  Nubia.     Its 
area  is  estimated  at  about  158,000  square  miles,  and  the 
population  at  4,000,000.     The  country  ascends  from  the  W. 
in  broad  terraces,  which  in  the  E.  descend  abruptly,  and 
reach  a  height,  in  some  places,  of  8000  feet.     The  plateaus 
are  encircled  by  mountain-ranges  of  12,000  to  14,000  feet 
in  height.     The  low  and  waterless  district  of  the  savage 
Danakil  tribes  separates  the  fissured  plateau,  with  its  mighty 
streams  and  ravines  (which  occasionally  widen  into  di'i-p 
Millrvs).  from  the  sea,  which  is  only  accessible  from  three 
points — Massowa,  in  the  N.,  Amphilla  Bay,  about  100  miles 
farther  to  the  S.  E.,  and  Tajurrah,  in  the  S.     The  hydro- 
graphic  centre  of  the  country  is  Lake  Tsana  or  Dembca, 
which  is  crossed  by  the  Abai,  the  chief  river  of  Abyssinia. 
The  next  river  of  importance  is  the  Atbara,  which  flows  in 
a  north-westerly  direction  towards  the  Nile,  and  receives 
the  Tacazze  from  the  S.  E.     The  beds  of  the  upper  Abai, 
of  the  Atbara,  and  of  the  Tacazze  are  surrounded  by  three 
mountain-ranges,  of  which  that  in  the  E.  of  the  upper  Ta- 
cazze forms  the  orographic  crown   of  the  country.     The 
mountains  consist  mostly  of  porphyry,  basalt,  and  lime- 
stone.    Its  wild,  romantic  character  the  country  owes  to  a 
grand  volcanic  action  of  the  later  tertiary  period.    The  hot 
springs  in  the  interior,  occasional  eruptions  on  the  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea,  as  well  as  earthquakes  (1854),  prove  that 
volcanic  action  is  not  entirely  extinct  as  yet.     The  surface 
of  the  country  is,  however,  subject  to  much  greater  changes 
to-day  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  mountain-streams, 
which  for  thousands  of  years  have  carried  to  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  the  fertile  soil  of  the  plateaus.     Deeper  and  deeper 
they  dig  into  the  rocks,  and  transform  the  narrow  ravines 
into  broad  valleys.     The  vegetation  of  the  valleys  is  of  an 
exceedingly  luxuriant,  tropical  character.     But  in  conse- 
quence of  fevers,  serpents,  and  beasts  of  prey  it  is  not 
well  adapted  to  habitation.    The  plateau,  however,  with  very 
few  animals,  and  swept  by  strong  winds,  has  a  healthy,  tem- 
perate climate  and  a  fertile  soil.    It  has  but  few  forests,  and 
in  some  parts  is  entirely  without  trees,  but  a  rich  grass  covers 
the  ground,  which  is  traversed  by  many  springs  and  brooks 
throughout  the  year.    All  the  different  kinds  of  grain  of  the 


iast  and  of  Europe,  such  as  corn,  barley,  rye,  oats,  etc., 
grow  here  exceedingly  well;  while  the  lowlands  produce 
cotton,  sugar-cane,  and  tobacco,  and  the  best  cofl'ee  grows 
wild  everywhere.  The  eastern  plains  of  the  sub-alpine  re- 
gion are  occupied  by  lawless  hordes  of  Mohammedan  As.  U> 
<i alias,  who  make  almost  uninterrupted  incursions  into  the 
plateaus,  which  are,  inhabited  by  Christians. 

The  most  important  city  of  the  country  is  Gondar,  which 
is  also  the  residence  of  the  abuna.  Other  cities  arc  Adowa 
(the  capital  of  Tigre),  Antalo,  Ankobar  (the  capital  of  Shoa), 
Angolola,  and  Aliya  Amba. 

The  Abyssinian  peasant  is  an  industrious  workman.  T 
soil,  indeed,  needs  only  to  be  scratched  to  produce  three  har- 
vests a  year,  and  cattle  of  all  kinds  thrive  finely.  But  as 
the  rural  districts  are  subject  not  only  to  large  tributes, 
but  also  to  constant  robberies  from  all  sides,  the  peasants 
generally  suffer  greatly  from  poverty. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  ABYSSINIAN  CIII-RCH 
(whieh  see).  Some  of  the  border  districts  have  been  occu- 
nieil  by  Mohammedans,  who  appear  to  be  advancing.  The 
Falasha  are  a  peculiar  Jewish  tribe,  living  in  the  Sainen 
Mountains  and  in  several  other  districts.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  which  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury was  several  times  on  the  point  of  gaining  a  great  in- 
fluence, began  its  missionary  operations  again  in  1833,  and 
was  vigorously  supported  by  the  influence  of  France.  The 
great  hopes  which  the  conversion  of  a  prominent  Abyssin- 
ian prince  raised  in  the  missionaries  were,  however,  not  ful- 
filled; the  membership  in  1872  did  not  exceed  a  few  hun- 
dred, and  in  that  year  the  missionaries  were  again  expelled 
from  Tigre  by  Kassa.  The  first  Protestant  missionary  who 
labored  among  the  Abyssinians  was  Gobat  (subsequently 
Anglican  bishop  of  Jerusalem),  who  was  followed  by  many 
others ;  none  of  whom,  however,  have  succeeded  in  firmly 
establishing  Protestantism  in  Abyssinia. 
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Jllninr,/. — The  Abyssinians,  who,  according  to  Arabian 

traditions,  emigrated  from  \emcn,  are  a  mixed  race.  Even 
at  the  present  day  the  inliab;;  lUbml  Of 

dillcr  widely  I,,, ill  in  their  language  and  in  their  physiog- 
nomy. In  history  tho  Abyssinians  first  appear  in  the  era- 
pile  of  Axum.  I  nder  a  family  of  kings  who  claimed  to  be 
de.-.-cndcd  from  Solomon  and  the  ,|iiecn  of  Sheba,  and  who 
ruled  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  the  country  advanced 
greatly.  In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  Chrislianitv 
was  introduced.  The  advance  of  the  Mohammedans,  how- 
e\er.  broke  oil'  every  connection  with  the  remainder  of  the 
Christian  world,  and  left  the  country  entirely  to  Coptic  in- 
fluences. As  the  patriarch,  according  to  law,  must  neces- 
sarily be  a  Copt,  and  generally  was  an  ignorant  monk,  the 
clergy,  who  had  formerly  not  been  wanting  in  theological 
and  scholastic  learning,  could  not  reach  a  high  state  of  edu- 

i n.    In  inn::  'he  combined  efforts  of  the  1'ortuguese  (who 

had  sa\  I'd  the  empire  from  total  destruction  bv  the  Moham- 
medans and  (i  alias)  and  of  tho  Jesuits  succeeded  inoonve'rt- 
ing  the  royal  family  to  Catholicism.  Civil  wars  were  the 
result,  as  the  people  remained  true  to  their  old  faith  ;  and 
only  when  the  connection  with  the  Church  of  Komcwasfully 
severed  (about  I  (Kid)  did  tho  country  again  become  quiet. 

The  power  of  tho  imperial  family,  the  llazie.  was  gradu- 
ally reduced  to  a  more  shadow,  until  in  the  present  century 
it-  authority  was  totally  set  aside  by  Kas  Ali,  the  governor 
of  Amhara.  Nominally,  th«  Hazic  continued,  however,  to 
rule  until  Lij  Kassa  was  crowned  as  negun  ncytatit  (king 
of  kings)  in  1855.  Kassa,  descended  from  noble  but  poor 
parent-,  was  made  by  the  favor  of  tho  regent  Menem-,  the 
mother  of  tho  nominal  king,  Kas  Ali,  governor  of  tho  prov- 
i>i,-e  of  K utira.  Impelled  by  ambition,  he  soon  rebelled  and 
M'i/ed  the  province  of  llemhea.  After  several  years  of  quiet, 
\aiied  by  a  few  successful  raids  into  the  neighboring  low- 
land-, lie  undertook  a  great  expedition  against  Egypt,  which 
was  a  complete  failure.  This  induced  Meueuo  to  take  up 
arms  against  him  again,  but  the  royal  troops  were  com- 
pletely beaten.  After  several  moro  victories  over  Gocho, 
tho  most  powerful  chief  of  (jondar,  and  over  Ka«  Ali  him- 
self. Kassa  wasin  possession  of  the  whole  of  Amhara.  Then, 
after  he  had  also  defeated  Ubie,  the  independent  prince  of 
Tigre.  at  Dera-kyo  (1855),  ho  was  master  of  the  whole  of 
ivssinia.  and  was  crowned  king  under  the  name  of  Theo- 


pnsoned Stern  and  Rooenthal.  another  missionary  who  wmi 
guilty  ot  n  ninilar  offence.  As  no  answer  earn,  from 
Queen  \  iclona,  Cameron,  according  to  orders  iron  bli 
government,  asked  for  p.-rn,,..i',,,  ..,  r.  iurn  to  his  post  ,t 
Massowa.  In  answer  to  n,,..  Tl  .....  lorr  put  him  mid  hit 
"'ions  »i  chain,  (.Ian.  I  '  i,r.,,1(,h,  hini  in 

November  to  the  mountain-fortrrw  of  Magdala  Thin 
caused  the  British  government  to  answer  Theodore's  letter, 
and  to  charge  the  Syrian  llormnid  Kasnm  » 
livery.  He  had  to  wait,  however,  until  Julv.  ] 
he  receiTed  1  permission  from  the  king  to  enter  Abywinia. 
in  Jan.,  1868,  he  met  Theodore,  and  so  far  won  his  favor 
that  the  prisoners  were  released,  and  wen 
part.  Suddenly,  however,  Kassara  and  those  ju*l  released 
were  again  imprisoned,  because  Theodora  had  understood 
Queen  Victoria's  letter  as  proposing  that  Katun  should 
remain  with  him  in  exchange  for  the  prisoners,  and  there- 
fore considered  Kassam's  intention  to  leave  immediately  as 
a  breach  of  treaty.  Tho  efforts  of  several  (it-noun  scholars 
residing  tn  Abyssinia,  as  Dr.  Schimper  and  Zander,  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  about  a  reconciliation.  Hut  still  th« 
whole  party  were  kept  in  captivity,  which,  though  not 
severe,  could  still  only  be  broken  by  foroe  of  arms.  As 
Theodore  did  not  answer  a  letter  demanding  tho  release  of 
the  prisoners,  Lord  Stanley  sent  the  king  on  Sept.  9,  I 
his  ultimatum,  which  Kassain,  however,  ill.  I  not  d.l.i.r] 
fearing  that  (ho  consequences  might  be  fatal  to  the  pris- 
oners. The  English  government  resolved  therefore  to  tend 


bert 

h 


an  armed  expedition  from  llombay,  and  gave  Sir  Rober 
-Napier  tho  command.      Colonel  liftrewctber,  the  Unti.- 
resident  in    Aden,   and   the   Swiss    WKIINKK    v 
(which  sec)  had  for  some  time  been  cnga_  -if  to 

discover  the  best  means  to  secure  the  success  of  the  difficult 
undertaking.  At  the  head  of  a  large  reconnoitering  party 
they  found  the  best  road  to  the  plateau,  and  - 
friendly  relations  with  the  natives,  in  which  thev  were 
most  efficiently  aided  by  tho  German  missionary  Ilr/Krauf 
,  Therefore,  when  Napier  landed,  Jan.  3,  1868,  at  Mulkullo 

'  °    Oondar^and  over  KM  Alijiim-      in  the  shallow  bay  of  Annesley-which  Colonel  Men  wether" 

had  transformed  into  a  convenient  harbor  by  building  a  long 
pier—  he  found  almost  all  obstacles  ramOTcd.  In  .-••uafeh 
the  army,  consisting  of  4000  Englishmen  and  8000  East 
Indians,  with  10,000  mules  and  twenty  elephants  for  the 


dore  II.     Increasing  vanity  and  pride  now  look  the  place 

of  the  pleasing  manners  which  had  gained  him  the  affection 
of  those  around  him,  especially  of  the  Europeans.  Ho  still 
continued,  however,  to  be  a  good  ruler  as  long  as  his  friend 
and  adviser,  the  Englishman  John  Bell,  who  had  come  to 
Aby-sinia  in  I  ML',  remained  with  him.  Tho  attempts  at 
reform  to  which  Bell  tried  to  encourage  him  remained 
almost  entirely  fruitless,  although  Theodore  destroyed  Ihe 
power  of  the  feudal  nobles  and  of  the  priesthood.  When 
in  IS  fit)  he  had  lost  his  friend  Bell  in  a  war  against  the 
rebels.  )„.  b,,aine  a  bloodthirsty  tyrant  and  the  scourge  of 
his  people.  For  three  years  terrorism  kept  the  country  in 
subjection  ;  then,  unable  to  bear  his  extortions  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  army,  numbering  150,000  men,  the  people 
rose  in  a  general  rebellion.  Wherever  Theodore  came  with 
his  army  the  | pic  (led  into  tho  mountains,  and  only  re- 
turned after  he  had  left.  He  found  nowhere  an  open  enemy, 
but  famine  reduced  his  army  so  quickly  that  it  only  num- 

bered  70 n  when  the  difficulties  with  England  began. 

Tin'  Ettgliah-Abytrinian  Wnr. — Walter  Plowden,  who  at 
one  time  bad  just  as  much  influence  with  Theodore  as  Bell, 
bad  been  -,"it  to  (lomlar  as  English  consul,  and  had  in 
IS  III  concluded  a  commercial  treaty  with  Kas  Ali.  Theo- 
dore intended  to  send  an  embassy  to  England.  Lord  Clar- 
eudon  answered  through  Powell  that  Queen  Victoria  would 
receive  the  emba.-'.-y  if  Theodore  would  desist,  from  his  plan 
of  conquering  Egypt.  This  caused  the  first  bitterness,  f..r 
the  king's  favorite  plan  was  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
Ethiopian  empire.  After  I'lowden's  death  in  IM'.II.  . 
ron  was  sent  as  English  consul  to  A  liy.-.-inia.  Theodore 
sent  him  with  a  letter  to  Queen  Victoria  to  open  negotia- 
tion- for  a  war  with  the  Turks.  (Tho  story  that  ho  want,  d 
to  marry  \  ietoria  uas  invented  by  the  Erencb  - 
din-  Ilardcl  was  sent  for  the  sani"  purpo-e  to  Paris.  Cam- 
eron himself  remained  in  Africa,  and  sent  the  letter  by 

mail,      licfore  an  answer  could   he  e\| ted  he  returned  to 

•mia.  Theodore,  who  meanwhile  had  been  strongly 
prejudiced  against  ihe  Europeans  by  the  imprudent  eon- 
duct  ,.f  the  French  consul  Lejcan.  and  the  unfavorable  re 
eeptioil  which  liardel  had  received  in  Paris,  regarded  the 
conduct  of  Cameron  as  an  insult.  At  this  time  the 
sionary  Stern,  who  was  in  the  service  of  an  English  mis- 
sionary society,  by  an  error  of  etiquette  angered  the  king. 
who  punished  him  severely.  Imprudently  Stern  told  the 
Frenchman  liardel  that  he  had  written  a  book.  "Wander- 
ing; among  the  Fellashas  of  Abyssinia."  which  might 
bring  him  into  trouble.  liardel  translated  the  most  in-ult- 
ing  portions  of  it  to  the  king,  who  in  the  greatest  rage  im- 


transportation  of  the  artillery  and  the  provisions,  firit 
gained  a  footing  in  tho  highlands.  Thence  they  mo\e.|  in 
a  southerly  course  to  the  fortress  of  Magdala.  which  was 
considered  almost  impregnable,  and  into  which  Theodore 
had  retired,  being  pressed  on  all  sides  by  rebellious  princes. 
The  difficulties  of  the  ground,  as  well  M  the  extreme  care- 
fulness of  Napier,  caused  tho  army  to  advance  but  slowly. 
On  the  10th  of  April  the  first  action  took  place,  at  Arogy, 
in  which  Theodore's  troops  were  driven  back  into  the  tort- 
ress.  Theodora  now  released  the  prisoners,  hut  Napier 
demanded  an  unconditional  surrender,  and,  M  that  was 
refused,  proceeded  on  April  13  to  storm  the  fortn  •-.  which 
was  taken  with  but  little  trouble.  Theodore  was  found 
dead  on  a  hill,  having  killed  himself.  Napier  conduct,  d 
the  difficult  retreat  with  great  success,  and  took  the  prince 
Alamayu,  the  only  legitimate  son  of  Theodore,  to  Kng- 
land.  After  the  British  had  left,  the  country  returned  to 
the  old  state  of  anarchy,  from  which  Theodore  had  for  a 
time  raised  it  In  1869,  Oobaiie,  prince  of  Amhara,  pro- 
claimed himself  king,  but  only  ruled  M  far  M  his  arms 
prevailed.  He  was  in  1871  defeated  in  a  great  at 
five  battle  near  Adowah  by  Prince  Kassa  of  Tigre,  who 
early  in  1872  was  crowned  with  great  solemnity  as  Em- 
peror John  of  Ethiopia,  but  was  likewise  unable  to  break 
the  opposition  of  a  number  of  the  independent  princes.  In 
Sept.,  I  -,  i'.  Ka-.-a  was  involved  in  serious  difficulties  with 
the  khedive  of  Egypt,  which  led  to  the  occupation  of  some 
mountain-districts  (which  were  claimed  by  Kassa  M  be- 
longing to  Abyssinia)  by  Werner  Muniinger,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  the  khedive  governor  of  Massowah. 
After  In-  victory  over  Uobasic,  the  new  emperor  had  ap- 
pointed Prince  Voronya  as  ras  of  Amhara;  who,  hou 
when  the  emperor  returned  to  Adowa,  endeavored  to  make 
himself  independent.  The  emperor  subdued  Amhara 
again,  took  Gondar  without  rcsistanc?,  and  compelled  Vo- 
pardon.  Ten  days  after  this  bad  been 
granted  to  him,  \  oronya  escaped  from  tho  residence  of 
the  emperor,  and  again  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
troops.  Early  in  Is;.!  he  was,  however,  again  defeated; 
the  emperor  once  more  entered  i;ondar,  ami  bis  rule 
Amhara  and  Tigre  was  regarded  as  more  firmly  established 
than  at  any  previous  p-  -  ma," 

IS71;  it    contain-  !i>t  of  all  printed   *.,ri.- 

Aby.-inia;     I 
Ilistorv  of  the  Abv.--inian  I:\j-i  dition,"  1S69.) 

n. 

Abyssin'inn  Church.     Abyssinia  WOK  converted  to 
Christianity  iu  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century.     The 
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ACACIA— ACADEMY. 


Acacia  Arabica. 


, 

ition,  presented  the  garden  to  the  people  of  Ath- 
dified systems  or  schools  of  philosophy  which 


I  he  rlHiris  iiiiiutt  wwii*  *jj   v»       »-•— » .    . 

,„.,,„.  ,„  ,.|eva,e  the  reiigious  tone  of  the  Abyssimans 
hive  hitherto,  owing  in  part  perhaps  to  political  influences, 
been  attended  with  but  little  success. 

Aca'cia  [from  the  Gr.i«.j,  a  "sharp  point,"  on  account 
of  the  thorns  on  the  tree],  a  genus  of 
the  order  Leguminosffi,  found  in  Asia, 
Africa,  America,  and  Australia,  com- 
prising many  beautiful  trees,  among 
wkieh  is  .1.  jUaMon,  which  produces 
Borne  of  the  gum-arabic  of  commerce, 
hut  the  most  and  best  is  yielded  by 
A.rerek.  (See  GUMS.)  Catechu  is  an 
extract  from  the  wood  of  A.  Catechu 
of  India  and  Burmah  ;  this  and  other 
species  are  much  valued  for  timber, 
etc.  The  species  with  willow-like 
foliage,  cultivated  in  conservatories, 
are  nearly  all  Australian. 

Acad'emy  [Gr.  'AicaSjwmi;    Lat. 

amdc'min;  Fr.  acadfmie],  a  word  originally  applied  to  an 
Athenian  garden  or  grove  and  to  the  school  ol  philosophy 
which  Plato  founded  in  that  place,  which  was  in  a  suburb  of 
Athens.  The  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from 
Academus  or  Hecademus,  a  mythical  person  who,  according 
to  Greek  trad 

ens.  The  mod. ,, .  .    - 

the  successors  of  Plato  adopted  were  designated  by  the  titles 
of  the  Middle  and  the  New  Academy.   The  word  academy  is 
also  applied  to  a  society  of  authors,  savants,  or  artists  found- 
ed for  the  improvement  of  literature,  science,  or  art.     Tho 
first  institution  of  which  we  read,  at  all  corresponding  to 
this  idea,  was  the  Museum,  a  society  of  scholars  established 
at  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy  Soter  in  the  third  century  B.  C., 
which  concentrated  in  that  city  all  that  was  most  eminent 
in  science,  philosophy,  poetry,  or  criticism.     The  Jews  in 
different  cities,  the  Constantinopolitan  emperors,  and  tho 
Arabian  caliphs  founded  societies  of  the  same  description. 
Charlemagne,  among  his  various  efforts  for  the  propagation 
of  literature,  collected  an  association  of  learned  men,  who 
read  and  compared  the  works  of  antiquity,  and  gave  them- 
selves in  their  academic  intercourse  the  assumed  names  of 
different   ancient  authors.     But  this  institution  was  dis- 
solved at  the  death  of  Alcuin  ;  nor  do  we  find  any  memorial 
of  a  similar  society,  except  a  few  among  artists,  chiefly  in 
France,  until  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  tho 
Turks,  when  the   Greek   scholars   driven   into   Italy  held 
literary  meetings,  which  gradually  assumed  a  more  regu- 
lar form.     In  1560  a  society  called  the  Acadeniia  Secre- 
torum  Naturce,  was  founded   at  Naples  in  the  house  of 
Baptista  Porta,  but  was  abolished  by  a  papal  interdict. 
It  was,  however,  succeeded  by  the  Academia  Lyncei  at 
Rome,  of  which  Galileo  was   a   member,  tho   objects   of 
which,  like  those  of  the  former,  were  chiefly  connected  with 
the  pursuit  of  natural  history.     From  the  beginning  of  tho 
seventeenth  century  academies  multiplied  in  Italy.    Among 
the  most  eminent  of  those  bearing  a  philosophical  charac- 
ter was  the  Academy  del  Cimento  at  Florence  in  that  cen- 
tury :  and  in  more  recent  times  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Bologna  deserves  to  be  mentioned  with  honor.     But  Italy 
has  been  most  prolific  in  academies  of  literature  and  phi- 
lology, which  form  by  far  the  greatest  number  in  the  cata- 
logue of  550  such  institutions  which  have  been  enumerated 
as  existing  or  having  existed  in  that  country.     A  general 
ancl  somewhat  ridiculous  fashion  prevailed  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  among  literary  men  of  that 
country,  of  forming  themselves  into  societies  for  the  promo- 
tion of  literary  objects,  to  which  they  gave  fanciful  sym- 
bolic names,  every  member  assuming  in  his  own  person  some 
analogous  appellation.    Among  the  most  celebrated  was  the 
Academy  (It.  ArrmlrmiH)  dcgli  Arcadi  at  Rome,  of  which 
the  meetings  were  held  in  a  meadow,  and  the  members  en- 
acted shepherds  and  sbepherde>-es.     It  was  founded  about 
1690,  and  still  subsists,  having  various  affiliated  socie!i< > 
in  other  places.     The  Accademia  degli  Umidi,  one  of  the 
oldest  of  these  associations,  became  afterwards  the  Floren- 
tine Academy.     The  Accademia  degli  Intronati  ("of  the 
Deafened"),  degli   Umoristi    ("of  the  Humorists"),  and 
others    with    similar   quaint   appellations,  have   acquired 
celebrity  in  Italy.     Of  her  philological  academies  the  most 
illustrious  is  the  Accademia  della  Crusca  (i.  e.  "  Academy  of 
the  bran"*),  founded  at  Florence  in  1582,  which  by  its 

*  In  allusion   to  its  office  of  winnowing  or  purifying  the 
national  language. 


fiimmis  dictionary  established  the  Tuscan  dialect  as  tho 
sliimlard  of  the  national  language.  It  is  now  incorporated 
with  the  Accademia  Fiorentina. 

The  first  institution  of  this  kind  in  Franco,  the  Acade- 
mic Francaisc,  was  founded  in  16.35,  by  Cardinal  Richc- 
licu.  It  was  formed  fur  the  purpose  of  refining  the  French 
language  antl  style,  and,  although  in  its  first  period  it  was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  adulation  which  it  bestowed  on 
its  vain  though  able  founder,  it  became  in  process  of  time 
by  far  the  most  celebrated  and  influential  of  all  F.uropcan 
literary  societies.  It  consisted  of  forty  member?,  and  a  place 
among  them  was  eagerly  sought  after  for  a  long  period  as 


one  of  the  highest  honors  which  could  be  attained  by  an 
author.     Like  that  of  La  Crusca,  it  published  a  dictionary 
of  the  national  language  in  1694.     The  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  was  founded  by  Louis  XIV.  in   1666,  and  pub- 
lished 130  volumes  of  memoirs  up  to  the  year  17'JS,  when 
it  was   abolished   by  the   Convention.      The  Academy  of 
Pa'inting    and    Sculpture,    and    that   of  Inscriptions   and 
Belles-Lettrcs,  were  tho  other  two  principal  academies  of 
Paris.     The  latter  was  founded  by  Colbert  in  1663,  and  re- 
modelled in  1701.     At  the  Revolution  all  four  were  abol- 
ished, and  in   1795,  at  -the  suggestion  of   Condorcct,  tho 
National  Institute  of  France  was  established  in  their  stead. 
It  consisted  of  four  classes,  arising  out  of  the  four  acade- 
mies of  which  it  was  composed.    According  to  its  reorgani- 
zation by  Napoleon  in  1806,  these  classes  were  remodelled, 
and  each  of  them  consisted  of  a  certain  number  of  sections, 
each  furnished  with  a  specified  number  of  acting  and  cor- 
responding members.     The  first  class,  or  that  of  sciences, 
had  sixty-three  members  and  100  correspondents;  that  of 
languages,  forty,  and  sixty  correspondents;  that  of  history 
and  antiquities,  forty,  and  sixty  correspondents ;  that  of  tho 
arts,  twenty-eight,  and  thirty-six  correspondents.    The  first, 
third,  and  fourth  each  named  eight  foreign  associates.^    In 
1816  the  Institute  was  again  remodelled  by  Louis  XVIII. 
The  four  classes  again  took  the  name  of  academies,  and  be- 
came more  independent  of  one  another,  their  joint  property 
being  managed  by  a  commission  of  eight  members,  two 
from  each,  under'the  superintendence  of  the  minister  of 
the  interior.     The  first  academy  (that  of  sciences)  retained 
the  same  number  of  members  ;  the  second  and  third  were 
reduced  to  thirty-eight  and  thirty-seven  respectively  ;  the 
fourth  was  increased  to  forty.    To  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions and  Belles-Lettres  and  that  of  Sciences  was  added  a 
class  of  free  academicians,  of  the  number  of  ten,  with  no 
privilege  except  that  of  attendance.     The  Academy  of  Arts 
had  the  right  to  choose  its  own  number  of  free  members. 

Of  similar  institutions  in  Germany,  the  oldest  was  the 
Academia  Nature  Curiosa',  ascientific  association,  founded 
in  1662  in  Franconia,  afterwards  taken  under  imperial  pro- 
tection, when  it  received  the  name  of  the  Academia  Caesareo- 
Leopoldina.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin  was 
founded  in  1700  by  Frederick  I.  of  Prussia;  Leibnitz  was 
its  first  director.  Other  German  academics  of  sciences  are 
those  of  Gottingen,  established  in  1750;  the  Bavarian 
Academy  at  Munich,  established  in  1759,  chiefly  for  his- 
tory,and  in  1829  divided  into  three  sections  ;  and  the  Saxon 
Association  of  Science,  founded  in  1846,  and  divided  into 
two  classes.  The  Imperial  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Vienna  originated  in  1846.  Turkey  established  a  siimkir 
institution  in  1851,  and  Egypt  in  1859.  The  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg  was  founded  by 
Catherine  I.,  and  endowed  by  Catherine  II.  with  great 
munificence,  but  established  on  the  French  model.  Sho 
separated  from  it  the  Academy  of  Arts. 

In  England  the  name  of  academy  has  been  chiefly  con- 
fined to  associations  for  promoting  the  arts.  The  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts  was  founded  in  1768,  and  consists  of  forty 
members.  It  has  separate  professors  of  painting,  architec- 
ture, anatomy,  and  perspective,  and  a  council  of  nine  is 
elected  annually.  The  Academy  of  Ancient  Music  was 
founded  by  private  association  in  1710;  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  under  the  patronage  of  George  III.,  but  dissolved 
shortly  after.  The  present  Academy  of  Music  was  founded 
in  1822.  The  principal  literary  and  philosophical  societies, 
answering  in  character  to  the  branches  of  the  French  In- 
stitute, are:  1.  The  Royal  Society  of  London,  which  is  con- 
fini'd  to  objects  of  a  scientific  character.  It  had  its  origin 
as  early  as  1645,  but  was  established  by  royal  charter  in 
111(52.  Its  acts  have  been  published  under  the  name  of 
"  Philosophical  Transactions  "  from  1665  to  the  present  day. 
2.  The  Antiquarian  Society,  which  was  established  in  1751, 
and  whose  acts  are  published  under  the  title  of  "Archa;- 
ologia."  3.  The  Society  of  Arts,  which  originated  in  1718. 
4.  That  of  Literature,  which  was  founded  in  1823.  Besides 
these,  there  are  numerous  societies  which  bear  the  name  of 
the  peculiar  branch  of  science  to  which  their  exertions  are 
confined.  The  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  obtained  a 
charter  in  1783,  and  another,  with  more  liberal  provisions, 
in  1811. 
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Among   the    most   valuable   published   transactions    of 

academies     iin<l    similar    societies.  "«t> 


iiinii  ioncd,  arc  those  'if  Colbert's  "Academic  'I.  s    !• 
tions  ct  Hciies  LaUras"  (M  rota.  itn,  fr.un  KM  t,, 

those  of  the  Institute  being  OOOtlDOsUioni  of  the  memoirs 
cil'  I  In'  former  academies  'il  which  il  wal  OOmpOSVd  :    those  of 
tin-   Koyal    \.-ad'  my  "i   llx-  Science*  and  Bclles-Lettrcs  at 
Merlin  :  at  lir'-i  in  Latin,  then  in  French  (from  iU  remodel- 
ling in  ITH  by  Frederick  tin-  limit),  n»w  in  Herman;  the 
"Ada"  of  Ilic   Imperial  Academy  iif  St.  Petersburg;   the 
f     '•  i  ''imnicntarii  "  of  tlie  Academy  of  Bologna  ;  and  the  "An- 
tichit.'i  d'F.rcolaiio."  published  by  the  Heroulanean  Academy 
i,l  Naple-.    Tin1  "  \  <  tenskaparnes  Sallskap  "  at  .Stockholm 
has  pub!  i  -bed  over  HID  vols.  of  its  valuable"  Transactions." 
The  American  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Arts  was  founded 
in  17SO  by  the  council  and  house1  of  representatives  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.   The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  U.  S., 
incorporated  by  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress  in  1883,  WM 
limited  by  the  original  charter  to  fifty  members,  citizen*  of 
the  U.  S.,  fifty  foreign  associates,  and  a  variable  number  of 
honorary  members.     Its  stated  meetings  are  held  twice  a 
year.    Special  meetings  are  held  on  call.    Committees  pur- 
sue at  all  times  investigations  required  by  the  government. 
The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of   Philadelphia  was 
founded  in  1S12.     Besides  a  valuable  scientific  library,  it 
contains  cine  of  the  best  natural-history  collections  in  the 
world,  especially  rich  in  birds.     (Sec  MILITARY  ACADEMY, 
and  also  NAVAL  ACADEMY.)  J.  THOMAS. 

I  Aca'din  [Fr.   .-t  «•«</«],  sometimes  called  Arca'dia, 

Acca'dia*  or  Ca'die,  the  peninsula  now  called  Nova 
Scoliii.     II  was  settled  by  the  French  in  1604.     Acadia 
originally  included   New  limnswick  and  a  part  of  Maine. 
It  was  the  subject  of  frequent  quarrels  between  the  French 
and  English  en  a  ......  nnt  of  the  valuable  fisheries  near  its 

t.  and  was  finally  ceded  to  England  in  171.'!.     The  in- 
habitants having  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  liritish  king  and  to  bear  arms  against  the  French,  the 
governor  and  his  council  resolved  to  remove  them  to  the 
other    P.ritish  provinces.     The   French   settlers,  18,000  in 
number,  were  loreed  to  give  up  their  property,  and  were 
tm\   off  in  such  haste  that  many  families  were  separated. 
This  event  has  furnished  the  subject  of  "  Evangcline,"  one 
of  Longfellow's  most  admired  poems. 

Acajut'ln,  a  town  and  seaport  in  tho  Central  American 
republic  of  San  Salvador,  is  situated  on  tho  Pacilie  c  >.  .  ,,,. 
I'.'  miles  S.  of  Sonsonate.     It  consists,  besides  tho  custom- 
house and  the  dwelling  of   tho  captain  of  the  port,  of  a 
largo  warehouse,  almost  entirely  in  ruins  at  present,  and  a 
few  huts  and  sheds.     Under  the  Spanish  rule  it  was  for  a 
long  time  the  only  port  on  the  W.  coast  between  Acapulco 
and  Realcjo;  at  present  it  is  second  in  importance  in  San 
Salvador,  and  has  over  one-third  of  tho  foreign  trade  of 
this  republic.     The  chief  article  of  export  hero  is   Peru- 
vian balsam,  of  which  20,000  pounds  arc  annually  exported. 
Acale'phoc  (or,  in  English,  Ac'alephs,  and  some- 
times Aeale'phans).  [from  the  Or.  i««A.j4>it,  a  "nettle"], 
(in  tho   singular  Acale'pha  or  Ac'alcph),  a  class  of 
radiated  animals  according  to  the  system  of  Cuvicr.     They 
are  commonly  called  jelly-fishes  or  sea-nettles,  and  some- 
times sea-blubber.     The  body  of  these  animals  is  compo-  d 
of  a  transparent.  gelatinous  substance,  and  in  one  section 
of  the  class,  the  true  Mcdus:c.  ihe  body  is  entirely  unsup- 
ported by  any   bard  framework.      The   quantity  of  solid 
matter  contained  in  them   is  very  small,  over  ninety-nine 
per  cent,  being  water:  they  may  therefore  be  described  as 
almost  "living  water."     If  one  of  them  be  taken  from  tho 
sea  and  laid  upon  the  surface  of  a  dry  board  or  rock,  it  de- 
liquesces very  rapidly.     One  of  these,  weighing  fifty  ounces 
when  taken  from  the  water,  has  been  found  not  long  after- 
wards to  be  nothing  but  a  little  dry  cellular  tissue,  weigh- 
in;  onlv  five  or  six  grains.    All  the  senses  in  the  Acalephw 
save  that  of  touch  arc  thought  to  be  wanting.     They  pos- 
se--. however,  a  muscular  and  a  nervous  system,  as  well  as 
a  di-iinct  dige.ikc  apparatus.     Tho  digestive  organs  are 
lodged  ill  a  common  centre  or  a  longitudinal  avis.      !•  i  .....  i 

this  centre  proceed  ray  like  processes,  ,vit|,  tentacular  ap- 
prmla_'>-s  presenting  a  great  variety  of  form.      In  tin 
the  peculiar  miiliii;/  organs,  which  are  generally  composed 
of  an   oval  capsule  containing  a  spirally  coiled   filament, 
which   is   suddenly  thrown   out   whenever   the   animal    is   in 
anv  way  disturbed.      These  filaments  are  lined  to  (heir  very 
extremities  by  barhules,  which  are  arranged  in  such  a  man 
ner  as  always  to  point  backward  when  the  filament  is  pro- 
jected.    A  system  of  vessels  from  (he  gastric  cavity  pro- 
ceeds through  the  body.    The  existence  of  bl  .....  1  \i.t~  not  yet 

been  detected.     The  acalephs  have  no  teeth  :  in  -nine  of  the 
animals  of  this  class,  such  as  the  /%«„//..  n,r  Port 
man-of-war),  food  is  obtained  by  suction  through  the  tlask- 
like  appendages  which  hong  down  beneath,  each  po« 
an  orifice  and  a  sucker.    The  Acalephre  are  of  various  forms 


and   rites;  many  of  them   »rc  shaped  •onwwfcal  Ilk*  an 

In    when    rpreed. 

most  of  tin-in  are 
extremely      mall,      the 

•onetime*  attain 
a  length  of  three  l< 
more.     The  phospbore*- 

f  the  *ea  in  in  part 
caused  by  multitude*  of 
minute  Aealrnhsr.  Th« 
larger  aralqihi  mb.iit 
OB  null  H«h  and  other 
marine  animals  :  they  are 
propagated  by  egg 
according  to  the  process 
of  alternate  generation. 
The  eggs  produce  a  brood 
totally  different  from  Ihe 
parent,  and  irwtnliling 
Infusoria,  which  attach 
themselves  to  some  sta- 
tionary object  and  as- 
sume a  polyp-like  form, 
and  by  gemmatinn  pro- 
duce a  progeny  which  in 
time  attaint  to  the  origi- 
nal form,  or,  in  cither 
words,  becomes  like  the 
grandmother.  (See  AL- 

TElIXATr.       (Jrsr.HATlOX.) 

They  poness  the  power, 
t  multiplying  by 
gemmation  alone,  little 
ones  being  almost  ready 
formed  from  Ihe  sub- 
stance of  the  parent, 
mostly  from  Ibe  wall-  of 
the  peduncle  or  from  the 
surface  of  the  o  varies, 
and  being  very  similar 
to  their  parents.  Thrte 
animals  are  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  different 
powers  of  locomotion 
which  are  exhibited  in 

them.  They  are  grouped  in  three  orders  —  the  Ctenophonr, 
Diacophorte,  and  Hydroids,  ranking  in  the  order  named, 
the  Hydrnids  being  the  lowest  in  development.  In  some 
instances  the  Hydroids  closely  approach  the  character  of 
the  polyps;  but  others  are  plainly  acalephs.  and  there  are 
many  intermediate  grada' 

Acantha'cefe  [co  named  from  .l»nirA«>,  one  of  its 
genera],  a  natural  order  of  OMDOMtaloai  exogenous  plants, 
having  irregular  didynamous  flowers,  and  particularly 
known  by  their  calyx  being  imbricated  in  two  broken 
whorls,  and  by  their  seed  growing  from  hooks  on  the  pla- 
centa. Several  species  of  this  order  have  beautiful  flowers, 
like  the  THuukenjia.  The  I  .  S.  have  several  genera. 

Acanthas'pis  [Or.  ixaxta,  a  "spine,"  and  i<r..«.  a 
"shield"],  a  genus  of  buckler-headed  fishes  found  by  Dr. 
Newbcrry  in  the  eornifcrous  limestone  of  Ohio.  It  some- 
what resembles  ''./,/m/ii»/>i'«,  the  buckler  or  carapace  bear- 
ing similar  denticulated  spin.-,  but  ihe  cranial  plates  an 
covered  with  a  peculiar  vermicular  ornamentation,  and 
were  not  ankylosed  together. 

Aran'thophis  [from  the  Cr.  ««r#«.  a  "thorn,"  and 
o««,  a  "  serpent  "].  a  genus  of  venomous  serpenta  allied  to 
the  viper,  and  natives  of  Australia.  They  have  a  horny 
spine  at  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  genus  includes  the  dread- 
ed death  adder.  A  cim(*"/»*  i'«  auiiirriifi.  one  of  the  most 
venomous  of  known  rept 

Acanthoptcryg'ians   [(5r.   .-«.•»«.   a  "thorn,"  and 
ifvt  (gen.  rrfpiryot).  a  "  wing  "  or  "  fin  "],  one  of  the  ti 


At  :ile].h  i 


rfvt  (gen.  . 

primarv  divisions  of  the  Osseous  fishes  in  Ihe  syttem  o 
t'uvier.  This  order,  which  includes  the  perch  and  mack- 
erel, is  characterized  bv  the  Ixiny  spines  which  are  formed 
from  part  of  the  rays  of  their  dorul.  anal,  and  ventral 
tins.  Thi-  order  is  the  most  extensive  of  those  generally 
recognized  by  naturalists  among  fishes. 

Acanthn'rns*  Chirnr'su*.  M  S<-n-Siir«:oon,  owes 

its  name  to  the  sharply  pointed  and  keen-edged  spine  01 

le  of  the  tail,  whirh  cuts  and  wounds  like  a  surgeon 

boot*.     The  scales  of  this  Bfh  are  very  small,  and  the  sin 

ulc  snine  on  each  side  of  the  tail  U  movable  and  set  in  a 

re.      Its  food  is  of  a  vegetable 
,id  on  the  Atlant. 
Africa,  and  is  tolerably  plentiful  in  the  CaribhlM  I 


•  I  itcrally  "thorn-tailed, 
andovpi,a"tait." 


from  the  tlr  ««*..  a  "thorn," 
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ACAXTH  US— ACCENT. 


Acan'thus  [from  the  Or.  i*.«*»a.,  a  "thorn  "],  the  sys- 
tematic name  of  a 
genus  of  herba- 
Maul  plants,  na- 
tives of  Southern 
Kurope,  belonging 
to  the  natural  order 
Aeanthacea?.  The 
most  remarkable 
species  of  this  ge- 
nus are  the  Acmi- 
lluii  iiinlliH  and  the. 


which  have  large 
white  flowers  and  shin- 
ing leaves  of  a  beautiful 
form.  This  foliage  is 
said  to  have  suggested 
to  the  architect  Callim- 
achus  the  first  idea  of 
the  ornate  and  beauti- 
ful capital  which  forms 
the  most  striking  feature 
in  the  Corinthian  order  - 
of  architecture.  Tue&\es  artistically  modified. 

A  Capel'la,  or  A  la  Capel'la,  in  music,  means  "in 
the  church  style ;"  it  is  equivalent  to  alia  breve,  a  time- 
signature  which  frequently  appears  in  church  music.  It 
likewise  denotes  that  the  instruments  are  to  play  in  unison 
with  the  voices,  or  that  one  part  is  to  be  played  by  a  num- 
ber of  instruments. 

Acapul'co,  a  seaport-town  of  Mexico,  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  in  the  state  of  Guerrero,  190  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
Mexico:  lat.  16°  55'  N.,  Ion.  99°  48'  W.  The  harbor  is 
nearly  landlocked,  and  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world. 
The  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy.  It  formerly  commanded 
the  whole  trade  between  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America 
and  those  in  the  East  Indies.  Since  the  discovery  of  the 
California  gold-mines  it  has  again  become  one  of  the  most 
important  ports  of  Mexico.  The  harbor  is  so  deep  that 
large  ships  can  anchor  close  to  the  granite  rocks.  The 
steamers  which  ply  between  Panama  and  San  Francisco 
touch  here  regularly.  The  greater  part  of  the  town  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1852.  Pop.  about  3000. 

Acari'dae  or  Acar'ida  [for  etymology  see  ACARUS], 
a  family  of  small  animals,  including  the  acarus  or  mite 
and  other  minute  insects  belonging  to  the  order  Arach- 
nida.  Their  food  consists  of  both  animal  and  vegetable 
substances.  Some  of  them  are  free  and  lead  a  wander- 
ing life,  while  others  arc  parasitic,  living  on  other  ani- 
mals. Those  of  the  former  class  have  their  mouths  fur- 
nished with  distinct  mandibles,  and  are  often  found  in 
great  numbers  in  old  cheese,  brown  sugar,  and  dried  fruit, 
and  in  the  cabinets  of  entomologists.  One  of  the  most 
destructive  of  these  is  the  tennis  destructor.  Those  of 
the  latter  class  are  possessed  of  a  sucker,  by  which  they 
adhere  to  the  skins  of  animals,  where  they  are  supplied 
with  nourishment. *  A  few  species  of  the  Acaridas  are 
aquatic,  and  have  their  legs  furnished  with  hairs,  by  means 
of  which  they  swim  with  facility.  The  Acaridic  are  propa- 
gated by  eggs,  and  are  extremely  prolific.  When  mature 
they  usually  have  eight  legs,  the  young  or  imperfectly  de- 
veloped animals  having  only  six.  It  was  an  Acarm  whose 
appearance  under  the  electrical  experiments  of  Mr.  Crosse 
startled  the  public  several  years  ago  with  the  supposition 
that  it  was  generated  or  created  by  the  electrical  fluid. 
From  its  discoverer  it  was  called  Acarug  Crossii.  (See 
SPONTANEOUS  GENERATION.) 

Acar'ina  [for  etymology  see  ACARI-S],  a  sub-order  of 
spider-like  insects,  inferior  in  rank  to  true  spiders,  includ- 
ing the  ticks,  the  mites  (Acaridse),  and  other  families, 
having  the  various  articulations  merged  into  or  closely 
joined  to  the  abdomen. 

Acnrnn'nia,  a  district  of  ancient  Greece,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Arabracian  Gulf,  on  the  E.  by  the  river 
AchclrMi^.  ami  the  S.  and  \V.  by  the  Ionian  Sea.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  il  was  named  from  Acarnan,  the  son  of 
Alcmajon.  It  is  mostly  occupied  by  wel]-w< >i>ded  hills  or 
mountains.  Acarnania  and  .iBtolia  constitute  a  nomarchy 
or  province  of  modern  Greece,  with  an  area  of  3025  square 
miles.  I1.,],,  in  1>7H.  121,693. 


Ac'arus  [from  the  <!r. 


'  that  which  cannot  be 
am 
ding 


cut  on  account  of  its  smallne?s"  (from  a,  negative,  a 
utipta,   to  "cut")],  a  genus  of  minute  animals,  includi.., 
the  common  mite  found  in  figs  and  other  dry  provision: 
(the  Arum*  ilnniittlfuit),  and   many  other   species.     (See 
ACARID.F..)     The  itch  is  caused  by  an  acarus  which  wai 


*  Fur  an  account  of  the  parasitic  Aearidie  tin-  reader  is  re 
fcrnil  In  Km-rlii'inni-MiT'*  "Manual  <>(  I  MI!.  ij. 


ormerly  known  as  the  Acrtriu  icauiei,  but  which  is  now 
usually  called  Sarcoptes  hominis. 

Ac'ca  Lauren'tia  was  the  name  of  a  woman  to  whose 
;rave  the  ancient  Romans  brought  sacrifices  on  the  occa- 
iou  of  a  festival,  on  the  tenth  day  before  the  calends  of 
January.  According  to  a  Roman  legend,  she  married  the 
rich  Tarrutius,  and  upon  her  death  left  her  whole  property 
o  the  Roman  people;  while,  according  to  another  legend, 
he  was  the  uurse  and  foster-mother  of  Romulus  and 
iemus. 

Accelerando,  in  music,  signifies,  with  gradually  in- 
Teasing  velocity  of  movement. 

Acceleration  [Lat.  <«•<•' lt>-<t'ti«,  from  ad,  "to"  (im- 
>lying  "  addition  "),  and  cel'ero,  celera'tttm,  to  "  hasten  "], 
i  continuous  increase  of  the  velocity  or  rate  of  motion  of 
i  moving  body.  The  measure  of  velocity  is,  in  general, 
he  space  through  which  that  velocity,  if  unvarying,  would 
arry  a  body  in  a  unit  of  time  (in  mechanics,  one  second). 
Vhcn  motion  is  uniform,  the  spaces  passed  over  in  suc- 
essivo  units  of  time  are  equal.  When  it  is  accelerated  or 
etarded,  these  spaces  increase  or  diminish,  and  cannot  be 
aken  as  measures  of  the  velocity  at  either  the  beginning 
nr  the  end  of  the  period.  In  order,  therefore,  to  compare 
he  successive  velocities  of  an  accelerated  or  retarded  body, 
he  spaces  must  be  taken  which  are  passed  over  in  consec- 
utive equal  but  indefinitely  small  intervals  of  time.  If  these 
ninute  spaces  increase,  the  velocity  is  accelerated ;  if  they 
liminish,  it  is  retarded.  Their  differences  show  whether 
retardation  is  uniform  or  otherwise.  If  they  increase,  it 
s  increasing;  if  they  diminish,  it  is  diminishing.  Thus, 
he  differences  of  these  differences,  or  the  second  differences, 
ndicate  the  character  of  the  variation.  If  the  second  dif- 
erences  are  positive,  the  acceleration  is  increasing  or  the 
ctardation  is  diminishing,  and  rice  rerta.  If  the  second 
lifferences  are  zero,  the  acceleration  or  retardation  is  uni- 
"orm.  The  simplest  case  of  a  force  producing  a  uniform 
acceleration  is  that  afforded  by  the  action  of  the  earth  on 
ailing  bodies.  The  increase  of  velocity  in  this  case  is  pro- 
>ortional  to  the  time,  and  nearly  equal  to  32.2  feet  per  second. 
ACCELERATION  OF  THE  FIXED  STARS  denotes  the  appar- 
ent greater  diurnal  motion  of  the  stars  than  of  the  siui, 
he  cause  of  which  is  that  the  sun's  apparent  yearly  motion 
akes  place  (though  much  more  slowly)  in  a  direction  con- 
,rary  to  that  of  its  apparent  daily  motion.  Compared  with 
,he  sun,  the  stars  thus  seem  to  gain  about  three  minutes 
ifty-six  seconds  each  day,  coming  by  that  interval  earlier 
each  successive  twenty-four  hours,  to  the  meridian. 

ACCELERATION  or  THE  MOON,  or  ACCELERATION  or  THE 
MOON'S  MEAN  MOTION,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pe- 
culiarities of  the  lunar  motions.  It  was  noticed  by  Ilalley 
that  when  the  ancient  eclipses  are  compared  with  mod- 
ern lunar  observations,  the  moon  is  found  to  be  moving 
faster  now  on  her  course  round  the  earth  than  in  former 
days.  The  explanation  of  this  peculiarity  was  long  sought 
for  unsuccessfully  by  the  leading  professors  of  the  New- 
tonian system  of  astronomy.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  even 
now  that  the  acceleration  of  the  moon  is  a  problem  but  par- 
tially solved.  We  owe  to  Laplace  the  first  successful  attempt 
to  explain  the  difficulty.  He  showed  that  the  moon's  mo- 
tion is  accelerated  through  the  slow  process  of  diminution 
which  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  is  undergoing. 
Owing  to  this  change,  there  results  (on  the  whole)  a  slight 
diminution  of  the  sun's  influence  upon  the  moon's  motions. 
The  influence  of  the  earth  being  thus  increased,  the  same 
effect  accrues  as  would  follow  from  a  slight  increase  in  the 
earth's  mass;  in  other  words,  a  slight  decrease  in  the  moon's 
period  of  revolution.  But  it  has  been  recently  shown  that 
Laplace's  explanation  accounts  for  only  about  one-half  of 
the  moon's  actual  accelei  atiou.  The  remaining  half  remains 
still  unexplained. 

ACCELERATION  or  THK  PLANKTS.  The  motion  of  the 
planets  in  their  orbits  is  variable,  being  quicker  or  slower 
according  as  the  planet  is  at  a  less  or  a  greater  distance  from 
the  sun.  Hence,  in  moving  from  the  apogee  to  the  perigee 
of  the  orbit,  the  motion  of  a  planet  is  accelerated,  and  on 
the  contrary,  in  moving  from  the  perigee  to  the  apogee,  the 
motion  is  retarded.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Ac'cent  [Lat.  nccen'tui,  from  ad,  "to"  or  "according 
to,"  and  ca'no,  cnn'ttnii,  to  "sing"  or  "sound"].  In  Eng- 
lish, accent  usually  denotes  the  greater  stress  which  is  laid 
on  some  one  syllable  of  a  word,  as,  for  example,  in  na  tion, 
protect',  ev'idatt,  fiir'miiliihit'.  In  our  language  the  accent 
is  seldom  placed  farther  from  the  end  of  a  word  than  the 
pre-antcpenultimate  (as  in  K-'amntely,  hr^'jtitable,/or'nit- 
dahlr).  Even  this  is  comparatively  rare,  and  the  pronun- 
ciation of  such  words  is  attended  with  some  difficulty  to 
many  speakers.  The  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  (as  in 
ii/'in-ntr,  i-r'iilnit,  mortal' Sty),  on  the  penultimate  (as  in 
dcro'tinn,  nn'tion.  etc.),  and  on  the  ultima  (as  in  exhort', 
proceed'},  is  of  continual  occurrence. 


VCCKN  |.i|;      At  <  IliKNT. 
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In  French,  accent  denotes  not  a  •(«•••  »/'  roiW.  l.ut  for  Up- 
most parl  simply  ii  i/ini/iii/  ,,/  ...MM./.-  Ilin-.  .  with  tin-  acute 
Moral  >it«  ii  sound  nearly  similar  i»  tin-  Kngliph 

"    ill    l'ih;    Ullll    lili-    -I   '  'ii>lieates    :i    sound 

nearly  like  on  i-  •  ill  in- 1 ,  ;i  in  I  with  the  eirnimllex  (f)  a  Bound 
-imil:i t-  tu  tin'  Li-!,  hut  still  more  open.  A  with  the  circum 
lb-\  ''  i  i-  |>i  'on  on  need  like  our  *i  in  fur  or  further  (1 1,  while 
"  without  any  accent  approaches  very  nruilv  to  our  n  in 
;i  I.  The  grave  accent  on  the  preposition  <!  ("  to  ")  i« 
me  re  I  \  n-e.l !..  distinguish  this  word  from  the  verb  a  ("  has  "), 
which  is  nlwitys  written  without  the  accent. 

In  Herman..! ui  is  cs-cntially  the  same  as  in  English ; 

in  Italian,  Spanish,  ami  m...-t  other  Kuropeaii  languages 
(including  tin-  modern  tin  t-k  i,  it  is  similar,  or  very  nearly 
similar,  to  that  of  our  tongue. 

With  regard  to  the  ancient  <<rcek  accent,  there  is  a  great 
diversity  "I'  opinion  union;;  scholars.  The  most  pro 
theory  seems  to  he  that  the  aeiilo  accent  of  the  (irceks 
I  tin-  Milalile  (111  which  it  was  placed  to  be  sounded 
in  u  higher  key  than  the  other  syllables,  but  without  any 
greater  stress  or  force  of  utterance,  and  that  "  when  a  high- 
tone  ultima,  followed  by  other  words  in  close  connection, 
dropped  down  to  a  lower  key,  it  was  written  with  a  grave 

:i nt  instead  of  the  acute."  (Sec  on  this  subject  an  inter- 

paper  read  by  1'rof.  lladlcy    I,,  Tc,ro  the  American 

Philological     \ iation,  July  27,  1S7II.)     The  acute  fol- 

li.u,  1  liy  a  L'I  i\o  on  the  same  long  syllable  combined  to 
form  tin-  circumflex.  They  were  at  first  probably  written 
.separately ,  as  in  the  word  aw^ia,  but  afterwards  the  two 
were  jiinir  1,  as  in  o-ui^a.  The  invention  of  the  Greek  signs 
of  accent  is  due  to  Aristophanes  of  liyzantium,  a  celc- 
brated  grammarian,  who  lived  and  taught  in  Alexandria, 
ami  who  nourished  about  2BO  B.  C.  (or  about  200  I!.  C.,  ac- 
conlinL'  to  some  writers). 

\<<  KNT  in  music  is  analogous  to  accent  in  language.  It 
ennsisls  of  a  stress  or  emphasis  given  to  certain  notes  or 
parts  of  bars  in  a  composition,  and  may  bo  divided  into 
two  kinds — grammatical  and  rhetorical  or  (esthetic.  The 
first  kind  of  accent  i*  perfectly  regular  in  its  occurrence, 
always  falling  on  the  tirst  part  of  a  bar.  It  is  true  that 
long  or  compound  measures  of  time  have,  besides  the  chief 
accent  in  every  bar,  some  subordinate  accent,  but  these  are 
only  slightly  marked.  As  a  general  rule,  we  may  observe 
that  the  grammatical  or  regular  accent  must  not  be  exag- 
gerated. It  should  be  marked  only  so  far  as  to  give  a  clear 
sense  of  rhythm.  The  aesthetical  accent  is  irregular,  and 
depends  on  taste  and  feeling,  exactly  as  do  the  accent  and 
emphasis  used  in  oratory.  In  vocal  music  well  adapted  to 
words,  the  words  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  right  use  of  sesthct- 
ical  accents. 

Accen'tor  [Lat.  the  "warbler"],  a  genus  of  warblers, 


including  the  hedge-accentor  or  sparrow  (Accentor  imnln. 
I'll-:-  •.  a  familiar  nnd  abundant  European  liird.  five  and  a 
half  inche»  long,  brown  above,  steel-colored  lieneath.  Its 
is  tine,  but  short.  It  has  been  introduced  into  Tin- 
I".  S.  The  I iifor  AI/ihuiK  of  (he  Alps  is  a  larger  bird. 

Acceptance,  an  engagement  t..  JM\  a  bill  of  exchange. 
(See  DIM.  or  KxriiAxcK,  by  Pnop.  T.  W.  I>WIUHT,  I.L.D.) 

Acccp'tnnts,  or  C'onstitu'tionisls,  a  name  given 
in  171:t  to  the  Jesuits  in  France  who  accepted  the  constitu- 
tion or  bull  rnigenitns  issued  by  1'ope  ( 'lenient  XI.  The 
.liinsenists.  who  rejected  the  pope's  bull,  were  called  Ap- 
pellants or  Ilecusaints,  and  appealed  to  a  general  council. 


They  were  imprisoned  and  persecuted,  bat  after  the  death 
of  Louis  XIV..  the  rrgrnt.lhi-diikcnf  iirlrau-.  pn-t  niledra 
the  greater  part  of  the  recusant  bishops  to  accept  the  bull 
withecriiii!  „,.  The  Appellant*  rom 

resistance  after  the  I'nigenilus  became  national  Uw  ( I : 

Accessary,  or  Aocc-»'«ory  [from  the  I.at.  . 
and  «rfo,  rrniim,  to  "  f-  >;inal  law,  a  panic  , 

in  a  felony  who  ii  not  the  chief  actor,  and  ii  not  pr>><- 
e»t  a:  --ion,  but  yet  in  tome  way  i- 

with  it.  either  before  or  after  the  f. 
An  accessary  before  the  f«ct  is  one  who,  though  ii 
procure!",  counsels,  or  commands  another  to  commit  i' 
accessary  after  the  fact  \»  one  who,  knowing 
have  been  committed,  receives,  relieves,  comfort*,  or  assists 
the  felon. 

In  offences  below  the  grade  of  felony  there  are  no  MM*. 
sarics.  All  implicated  are  regarded  as  principals.  By  the 
common  law  of  England  the  same  rale  is  applied  to  the  case 
of  treason.  In  manslaughter,  as  defined  by  common  law, 
there  can  be  no  accessary  before  the  fact. 

Accca'sion  [I*at.  «ir«v«i'o,  from  n<i, "  to,"  ni 
mm,  to  "go"],  in  law,  a  species  of  title  to  properly  l«.ri 
from  the  civil  (or  Roman)  law,  and  defined  to  be  the  right 
to  nil  which  one'sown  property  produces,  whether  that  i 
erty  bo  movable  or  immovable,  and  the  right  to  that  which 
ii  united  to  it  by  accession,  either  naturally  or  artificially, 
liy  this  principle  the  increase  of  an  animal  belong!  to  its 
owner,  or  a  building  becomes  the  property  of  the  man  OB 
whoso  soil  it  is  erected.  An  important  instance  of  the  ap- 
plication of  this  doctrine  is  found  in  the  manufacture  by 
one  person  of  materials  belonging  to  another.  The  prop- 
erty in  its  manufactured  state  belongs,  in  general,  to  the 
owner  of  the  materials.  A  leading  exception  to  the  prin- 
ciple is,  that  if  the  manufacturer,  acting  in  good  faith, 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  changes  the  identity  of 
the  materials,  as  if  he  converts  grapes  into  wine  or  grain 
into  whisky,  ho  will  become  the  owner  of  the  manufac- 
tured article.  This  rule  would  not  be  applied  in  favor  of  a 
wilful  wrong-doer.  The  word  "accession"  is  also  used  to 
indicate  the  fact  of  succession  in  government,  such  as  the 
"  accession  "  of  a  new  dynasty  in  monarchies,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  House  of  Hanover  in  Kngland.  T.  W.  |M\  H.HT. 

Accessory,  or  Accessary,  in  painting,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  everything  introduced  into  a  picture  that  ii  not  an 
essential  part.  In  an  historical  painting  the  human  or  ani- 
mated figures  are  the  principal  objects,  and  all  the  others 
are  accessories. 

AcVidrns,  or  Prr  Accidrns  (i.  «•.  "by  accident  "), 
a  Latin  phrase  used  by  the  older  philosophers  to  denote  an 
effect  not  following  from  the  nature  or  essence  of  the  thing, 
but  from  some  accidental  quality.     It  is  opposed  to 
per  if  :  thus,  fire  burns  ptr  tt;  heated  iron  burn'  ftr 
accident. 

Ac'cidcnt  [from  the  Lat.  n:/,  "to," and  fit' 
"fall,"  to  "  happen  "],  in  logic,  is  one  of  (he  predi- 
cables ;  in  its  strictest  logical  sense  it  is  that  which 
may  be  absent  from  or  present  in  the  subject,  the  es- 
sence of  the  species  to  which  the  subject  belongs  re- 
maining the  same.  Thus,  if  it  be  predicated  of  •  man 
th.it  he  is  "  walking,"  or  that  he  is  "  a  native  of  Paris," 
the  first  expresses  what  is  termed  a  separable  accident, 
the  latter  an  inseparable;  i.  r.  the  individual  may 
cease  to  walk,  but  cannot  cease  to  be  a  native  of  Paris, 
but  neither  of  these  alters  the  species,  man.  to  which 
the  individual  belongs.  It  is  to  be  observed  with  re- 
gard to  the  accident, as  well  as  the  other  predi' 
that  they  exist  only  relatively  to  each  other,  so  that 
the  same  quality  may  be  accidental  when  predicated 
of  the  species  which  is  a  property  when  predicated  of 
the  individual.  Thus,  "malleability  "  is  an  accident 
of  the  subject  "  tin  tul."  because  many  metals  are  not 
malleable.  Dut  it  is  one  of  the  properties  of  gold,  iron, 
etc.,  as  distinguishing  these  from  the  non-malleable 
metals. 

Accident.     This  is  an  important  topic  in  equity 
jurisprudence.     It  has  been  defined  to  be  such  an  un- 
•  nt,  misfortune,  loss,  act,  or  omission  as  is 
I  not  the  result  of  any  negligence  or  misconduct  in  a  party. 
'  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  bring  all  the  cases  in  which  the 

n  within  the  bounds  of  adrfii 

..f  the  lea. ling  cases  of  interference  by  the  court  are — 

1.  Where  negotiable  or  other  instruments  have  been  lost, 

j  and  there  is  no  adequ:.  in  a  court  of  1»« 

Where  a  clause  has  been  iua.h eriently  omitted  from  or  in- 

-.1 1.  .1  in  an  instrument.     The  court  in  such  a  case  makes 

•niment  conform  to  the  intent  of  the  parties.     '. 
Penalties  and  forfeitures.     In  this  class  of  eases  the  I 
relieves  against  the  penalty  or  forfeiture  where  the  injury 
ned  1  v  the  breach  of  duty  is  susceptible  of  complete 
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MS,  ,,v  steps  still  to  be  taken.  It  is  a  general  rule  that 
rl  will  not  interfere  in  favor  of  a  mere  volunteer, 
such  as  a  donee  or  devisee  in  a  will.  Thus,  if  a  seal  were 
accidentally  omitted  from  a  conveyance  made  without  con- 
sideration, or  a  clause  were  omitted  from  a  will,  there  would 
be  no  relief.  It  is  a  further  rule  that  rehet  will  not  be 
granted  ns  against  a  purchaser  who  has  acquired  legal 
rights  in  good  faith  and  for  a  valuable  consideration. 

Accident,  a  post-township  of  Alleghany  co.,  Md.  Pop. 
100«. 

Accidental  Col'ors  are  colors  depending  on  the  hy- 
persensibility  of  the  retina  of  the  eye  for  complementary 
colors.  If  we  look  for  a  short  time  steadily  with  one  eye 
upon  any  bright-colored  spot,  as  a  wafer  on  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  and  immediately  after  turn  the  same  eye  to  another 
part  of  the  paper,  a  similar  spot  will  be  seen,  but  of  a 
different  color.  If  the  wafer  be  red,  the  imaginary  spot 
will  be  green ;  if  blue,  it  will  be  changed  into  yellow ;  the 
color  thus  appearing  being  always  what  is  termed  the  com- 
plementary color  of  that  on  which  the  eye  was  fixed. 

Accidentals,  in  music,  are  those  flats  and  sharps 
which  are  prefixed  to  the  notes  in  the  course  of  a  move- 
ment, and  are  not  indicated  by  the  signature  at  the  com- 
mencement. 

ACCIDENTALS,  in  painting,  are  those  fortuitous  or  chance 
effects,  occurring  from  luminous  rays  falling  on  certain 
objects,  by  which  they  are  brought  into  stronger  light  than 
they  otherwise  would  be,  and  their  shadows  are  conse- 
quently of  greater  intensity.  This  sort  of  effect  is  to  bo 
seen  in  almost  every  picture  by  Rembrandt,  who  used  them 
to  a  very  great  extent.  There  are  some  fine  instances  of 
accidentals  in  Raphael's  Transfiguration,  and  particularly 
in  the  celebrated  picture,  the  A'otte  of  Correggio,  in  which 
the  light  emanates  from  the  infant  Christ.  With  these 
effects  may  be  classed  such  accidental  lights  as  those  from 
a  forge  or  a  candle,  or  some  such  object,  of  which  the  use 
is  extremely  important  to  the  painter  of  still-life. 

Accip'itres  [from  the  Lat.  accip'io,  to  "take"],  the 
plural  of  the  Latin  accip'iter,  the  name  given  by  Linnaeus 
to  an  order  of  carnivorous  birds,  including  the  eagle,  vul- 
ture, hawk,  and  owl.  More  recent  ornithologists  have 
named  this  order  RAPTOBES.  This  order  comprises  all  the 
true  birds  of  prey,  though  the  shrikes  and  a  few  other 
birds,  from  their  habits,  almost  deserve  the  latter  title.  As 
may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  illustrations,  the  beaks 


Head  and  Foot  of     Head  and  Foot  of  Pere-   Head  and  Foot  of 
the  Osprey.  grine  Falcon.  American  Spar- 

ruw-huwk. 

and  claws  of  the  Accipitrcs  are  marvellously  adapted,  by 
their  sharpness  and  curvature,  to  the  predatory  habits  of 
these  birds. 

Acclama'tion  [Lat.  a0cktmaftto\t  a  term  used  in  pub- 
lic uii'i  'Irlilii-i-ativo  as-cmUies.  A  motion  or  proposition  is 
adopted  by  acclamation  when  the  assent  is  so  nearly  unani- 
mous that  the  counting  of  votes  is  omitted.  The  different 
modes  of  electing  a  pope  are  called  scrutiny,  acclamation, 
and  inspiration. 

Acclima'tion  [from  the  word  rlimatc\,  the  adaptation 
of  a  human  being  to  a  climate  different  from  that  to  which 
he  is  accustonifd.  Such  :nl;iptation  is  accompanied  by  a 
change  in  the  organism,  assimilating  it  to  those  of  natives 
of  the  country  which  the  acclimatized  person  has  adopted. 
Certain  tropical  climates,  it  would  appear,  can  never  be 
safely  endured  by  any  native  of  cold  or  temperate  regions. 
The  British  troops  in  Bengal  never  become  truly  acclimated, 
but  the  ill-health  and  mortality  increase  with  the  length  of 
stay  in  that  climate.  The  same  experience  has  been  met 
with  in  West  Africa  and  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand,  the 


French  island  of  Reunion,  which  is  very  unhealthy  even 
for  planters  and  merchants  and  most  others,  has  :i  healthy 
and  hardy  peasantry  of  French  descent,  whose  immunity 
from  disease  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  their  abstinence 
from  alcoholic  stimulants  and  from  all  excesses — an  absti- 
nence which  is  enforced  by  their  utter  poverty.  This  im- 
portant subject  has  only  of  late  received  careful  attention, 
Acclimatization,  the  adapting  an  animal  or  plant 
to  a  foreign  climate.  Although  many  plants  and  animals 
have  a  remarkable  capacity  of  adapting  themselves  to 
changes  of  climate,  yet  such  changes  are  often  attended 
with  mal;i'lies  called  "diseases  of  acclimatization."  Special 
associations  (called  "acclimatization  societies")  for  accli- 
matizing animals,  plants,  etc.  have  been  formed  in  many 
countries.  Instead  of  "  acclimatization,"  the  French  use 
the  word  "  acclirnatation." 

The  acclimatization  of  foreign  field  and  singing  birds  in 
the  U.  S.  has  been  attempted  near  most  of  our  larger  cities 
with  considerable  success.  The  "Acclimatization  Society  " 
of  Cincinnati  in  1873  imported  many  hundred  pairs  of 
German  birds  at  great  expense.  The  object  is  not  only  to 
naturalize  foreign  songsters,  but  to  increase  the  number  of 
birds  destructive  of  insects  injurious  to  vegetation.  Simi- 
lar societies  exist  at  Sandusky,  St.  Louis,  and  other  points, 
both  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  States.  Among  the 
birds  imported  are  the  blackbird  (a  singer),  thrush,  golden 
finch  (very  beautiful  and  a  sweet  singer),  green-bird,  bull- 
finch (easily  tamed  and  trained),  redbreast,  starling  (a  fine 
singer),  lark,  greenfinch,  goldfinch,  knotpecker,  the  wagtail, 
the  magpie,  hedge-sparrow,  titmouse,  nightingale,  rcdtail, 
German  quail  (a  singer),  and  fence-sparrow. 

Accolade,  a  ceremonious  act  by  which,  in  former 
times,  knighthood  was  conferred.  It  was  an  embrace  and  a 
gentle  blow  or  "dub"  on  the  shoulder  of  the  new-mado 
knight,  made  by  the  sovereign. 

Accol'ti  (BENEDETTO),  an  Italian  writer  and  lawyer, 
born  at  Arezzo  in  1415,  became  chancellor  of  the  republic 
of  Florence  in  1-15'J.  lie  wrote  a  Latin  history  of  the  cru- 
sade which  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  conducted  to  Palestine. 
This  was  the  basis  of  Tasso's  great  poem.  Died  in  1400. 

Ac'comack,  a  county  in  the  E.  part  of  Virginia,  bor- 
dering on  Maryland.  Area,  480  square  miles.  It  is  part 
of  a  peninsula,  the  "  Eastern  Shore,"  and  is  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  W.  by  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  moderately 
fertile.  Corn,  oats,  and  wool  are  raised.  Capital,  Drum- 
mondtown  or  Accoraack  Court-house.  Pop.  20,409. 

Accomack  Court-House,  a  post-village,  the  capi- 
tal of  Accomack  co.,  Va.,  95  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Richmond. 
Accommodation  Paper.     See  BILL  OF  EXCHANGE. 
Accom'plice  [ad-con-plicare,  to  "fold  up  together"], 
one  of  several  persons  associated  in  a  crime.    In  its  broad- 
est use  it  includes  all  who  are  connected  wilh  the  offence, 
whether  as  principals  or  accessaries ;  but  it  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  those  who  are  admitted  to  give  evidence  against 
their  fellow-criminals. 

Accord'  [from  the  Fr.  accorder,  to  "harmonize"],  or 
Accord  and  Satisfaction,  in  law,  an  agreement  be- 
tween an  injured  party  and  the  one  who  has  caused  the 
injury  that  the  latter  shall  give,  and  the  former  receive, 
something  in  satisfaction  of  the  wrong  inflicted.  The  "ac- 
cord" is  an  agreement  as  to  the  thing  to  be  done,  and  the 
"  satisfaction  "  is  the  performance  of  the  agreement.  This 
agreement,  if  exeeuted,  is  a  bar  to  any  suit  brought  on 
the  original  cause  of  action.  The  subject  is  governed  by 
well-settled  rules,  such  as  that  the  thing  to  be  done  must 
not  be  uncertain,  that  it  must  be  advantageous  to  the  in- 
jured parly,  and  that  the  agreement  must  be  fully  carried 
into  effect.  Under  these  rules  it  would  not  be  a  valid  ac- 
cord to  give  the  injured  party  something  to  which  he  was 
already  entitled,  as,  for  example,  to  pay  a  portion  of  a  debt. 
Accord,  in  music,  is  synonymous  with  concord,  the 
relation  of  two  sounds  which  are  agreeable  to  the  ear. 

Accor'dion,  a  musical  instrument,  in  which  the  tones 
are  produced  by  the  vibration  of  metallic  springs  moved 
by  wind,  which  is  applied  by  a  bellows.  It  was  invented 
by  Damian,  a  Viennese,  about  1829. 

Account'  [remotely  from  the  Lat.  ad,  "  together,"  and 
c'lmjin't",  to  "reckon"],  a  computation  or  calculation;  a 
statement  of  the  receipts  and  payments  of  one  who  acts  in 
a  fiduciary  relation,  as  an  executor  or  a  trustee,  or  a  state- 
ment showing  in  detail  the  transactions  between  merchants 
or  others  who  have  dealt  together.  An  account  current  is 
one  that  is  open,  running,  and  unsettled.  An  account 
stated  is  one  which  has  been  adjusted  between  the  parties, 
and  a  balance  struck.  An  account  may  also  become  stated 
without  any  express  agreement,  and  by  implication,  as 
where  one  of  two  merchants  who  have  dealt  together  draws 
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np  a  formal  statement  of  their  dealings  and  sen.|«  it  t,,  th, 
other,  and  the  hitter  rccencs  il  .-111,1  retains  it  without  ob- 
ji-ction  lor  a  reasonable  time.  He  is  thug  presumed  to  as- 

-rlll    to    its   cm  n-rl  !!,•>-. 

Account,  or  n Hint  render,  is  the  name  of  a  common- 

law  action  which  lay  against  one  who  by  virtue  of  his  posi- 
tion or  "Mire  oujjht  to  have  rendered  an  account  and  refused 
to  do  so.  This  action  is  now  almost  obsolete.  A  court  of 
equity  bus  innrh  more  complete  power  to  grant  relief  in  all 
cases  of  mutual  accounts,  and  in  cases  where  the  taking  of 
an  account  is  incidental  toother  matters  over  whii-li  ih:,t 
court  has  jurisdiction.  Sonic  of  the  instances  in  which  an 

:i unt  may  be  taken  on  the  one  ground  or  the  other  are 

agency,  general  average,  apportionment,  contribution  be- 
twren  suivrii--,  waste,  trusts,  express  or  implied,  including 
administration,  guardianship,  and  partnership.  In  suits 
for  an  account  both  parties  arc  deemed  to  be  substantially 
plaintiffs  for  many  purposes,  and  an  affirmative  decree  may 
be  made  for  tbc  defendant,  if  a  balance  be  found  in  his 
favor,  as  well  as  fur  tl.o  plaintiff.  T.  W.  DWIOHT. 

Accra,  or  Ac'ra,  a  small  territory  in  Africa,  on  the 
Guinea  coast,  belongs  for  the  most  part  to  England.  It  is 
about  lat.  5°  30'  N.,  Ion.  0°  12'  W.  The  English  portion 
has  about  3000  inhabitants,  chiefly  negroes. 

Accre'tion  [from  the  Lat.  ad,  "  to,"  and  cr«co,  ercrum, 
to  "grow"],  the  gradual  accumulation  of  soil  along  the 
hanks  of  a  river  or  the  sea,  formed  by  the  washing  of  the 
water.  In  the  case  supposed  the  increase  belongs  to  the 
owner  of  the  adjacent  land.  If  the  increase  be  sudden, 
the  alluvion  formed  upon  the  sca-shoro  or  navigable  river 
belongs  to  the  state. 

Ac'crington*  a  manufacturing  town  of  England,  in 
Lancashire,  is  situated  in  a  deep  valley  between  several 
hills,  and  at  the  junction  of  two  railways,  13  miles  E.  of 
Preston  and  about  22  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Manchester.  It 
has  increased  rapidly  in  population  and  importance,  and  is 
considered  the  centre  of  the  cotton-printing  business.  It 
has  also  extensive  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth,  and  coal- 
mines in  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed. 
Among  the  public  buildings  is  a  fine  Qothic  church  built 
in  1838.  Pop.  in  1851,  7481 ;  in  1861,  19,688. 

Accuba'tion  [Lat. accuin'd'o,  from  arl,  "to,"  "upon," 
and  ev'fo)  to  "  lie  "],  the  reclining  posture  in  which  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans  took  their  meals.  Two  or  three 
couches  were  spread  around  the  dining-table,  each  of  which 
was  capable  of  containing  three  persons.  The  guests  lay 
on  their  left  sides,  their  heads  or  elbows  being  supported 
by  pillows,  the  feet  of  the  first  being  behind  the  back  of 
the  second,  and  those  of  the  second  behind  the  third.  The 
middle  place  was  generally  deemed  the  most  honorable. 

Ac'cum  (FiiiEi)iurn),  a  German  chemist,  born  at  BUcke- 
burg  in  1769.  Having  removed  to  London  in  1793,  he 
became  professor  of  chemistry  in  that  city  about  1802. 
He  promoted  the  use  of  gas  for  illumination  by  a  valuable 
work  entitled  a  "Practical  Treatise  on  Gas  Light"  (1815). 
He  wrote  other  works.  Died  in  Berlin  in  1838. 

Accn'mulnted  [from  the  Lat.  ad,  "to,"  "up,"  and 
rn'nm/o,  eunntln'tum,  to  "heap"]  Force  is  the  power  of  a 
moving  body  to  overcome  resistance.  When  a  force  acts 
on  a  body  so  as  to  produce  its  motion,  the  force  must  be 
in  excess  of  the  resistance  to  the  motion,  and,  as  power 
is  imparted  to  the  body  at  each  instant,  this  is  termed  ac- 
cumulate.1  force.  Thus,  if  a  strong  man  should  pull  on  a 
rope  attached  to  a  ship  at  rest,  but  Boating  free  in  still 
wiitrr,  his  efforts  at  first  would  seem  unavailing,  because 
his  strength  would  be  so  slight  compared  with  the  ri'«  j 
inertia-  (which  is  proportioned  to  the  weight)  of  the  ship.  ' 
If,  however,  he  continue  to  pull  steadily,  the  force  applied 
will  gradually  impart  a  slow  motion  to  the  vessel.  This  is 
nn  example  of  the  accumulation  of  force,  which,  however, 
is  less  manifest  in  tins  instance,  owing  to  the  fact  that  not 
merely  the  rig  inert!*  of  the  vessel,  but  also  the  weight  and 
friction  of  the  opposing  water,  are  to  be  overcome.  But 
let  us  suppose  a  mass  of  iron  or  lead  of  many  thousand 
tons  to  be  siispeii'le.l  by  a  huge  chain  or  cable  extending 
to  an  immense  height."  In  this  case,  as  there  would  be  no  | 
appreciable  resistance  from  the  air,  the  constant  applica- 
tion of  a  very  small  force  would  at  length,  by  accumulation, 
communicate  a  rapid  motion  and  prodigious  momentum  to 
tbc  bu^'i'  muss  in  question — a  momentum  which  a  force  a 
thousand  times  as  great  could  not  suddenly  overcome,  and 
indeed  could  only  overcome  at  all  by  a  continual  <a\:\ 
tion.  and  consequent  accumulation,  of  force  in  an  opposite 
direction. 

*  It  is  obvious  that  if  the  chain  or  cable  were  not  verr  lomr, 
the  weight  soon  after  it  bepan  to  move  (acting  Uba  a  pendulum) 

would  necessarily  rise  considerably  lusher  than  tin-  |..iint  at 
whicb  it  w:ts  tiiM  *us|,,'n(Je<l  ;  hence  a  jireat  part  nt"  the-  for< •••  ap- 
plied would  lie  lust  in  ovrrcomiiit:  tbe  attraction  of  gravitation. 


Accusativr.     See  D«CL«!»HO*,  by  J.  T»o«u«.) 

Arcph'ala  ("without  a  head,"  from  the  <ir.  ..  prir 
and  «4*M,  the  '•  head  "J.  a  term  applied  to  a  cuun  of  m..|. 
lusks  eallrd  othcrwi»e   Conchifera   or    LamcllibrancbiaU 
(See  COSCHOLOGT,  by  Gtimi.K  W.  Ti 

Accph'ali  [etymology  tbe  same  u  the  preceding],  a 
l«-rm  applied  in  the  e.rly  fhrirtian  Church  lu  Lisbon*  ex- 
empt from  the  jurisdiction  of  their  patriarch*. 

Aceph'alocysU  [from  tbe  «!r.  .,  priv.,  «4**4,  ••  head," 
and  «wrr,f,  a  "bladder"]  are  hydatid*  without' brad  or 
visible  organs,  and  were  formerly  considered  to  be  p.ruilic 
animals,  but  more  recent  observation.  establish  the  f«t  that 
they  are  scoliccs  or  larva)  of  cestoid  worms,  especially  of 
the  tape-worm.  They  arc  found  in  various  parts  of  tbe 
body  of  man,  a*  the  liver,  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  etc. 
and  consist  of  simple  sac*  filled  with  a  transput. 
Theae  sacs  are  oral  or  approaching  to  spherical,  and  vary 
in  size  from  tbe  bead  of  a  pin  to  that  of  a  child.  They 
appear  to  increase  by  gemmation,  developing  smaller  cy»ts 
between  the  lamina)  of  tbe  parent,  which  are  discharged 
from  its  inner  or  outer  surface.  They  are  composed  of  a 


homogeneous  substance  resembling  albumen.     (Bee  T    8. 
CoBBOLD'g  "  Entoioa,"  1864,  p.  21V  rt  «y.) 

Acer'ra  (ane.  Anr'r*),  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  pror- 

ince  of  Caserta,  8  miles  by  railway  N.  E.  of  Naples.     It 

has  a  cathedral  and  a  seminary.    The  sluggish  channels  of 

the  Lagni  render  the  place  unhealthy.    Pop.  in  18(1, 10,971. 

Ace'ains,  a  bishop  of  Constantinople,  lived  about  320- 

I  340  A.  D.    He  favored  the  Novatian  doctrine.    Conslantine 

said  to  him,  "  Place  a  ladder,  0  Acciius,  and  aseend  alone 

into  heaven."  (SOCRATES  i.  10.) 

Acetab'nlum  [a  Latin  word  signifying  a  "vinegar  cup 
or  cruet  "].  a  term  applied  to  tbe  suckers  on  the  arms  of  the 
cuttle-fish  and  other  dibranchiate  cephalopoda,  which  bar* 
been,  hence,  recently  termed  Acetahulifera.  These  suckers 
are  called  by  Aristotle  rtfrvAix("  cups"),  which  has  sometimes 
been  erroneously  translated  "joints."  In  anatomy,  acelab- 
uluui  signifies  the  cavity  of  the  hip-joint.  In  entomology, 
it  is  the  socket  on  tbe  trunk  of  an  insect  in  which  tbe  leg 
is  planted. 

Ac'etal  [from  the  Lat.  art' turn, "  rinegar  "],  a  colorless, 
inflammable  liquid  obtained  by  tbe  action  of  spongy  pla- 
tinum upon  the  raporof  alcohol.  It  is  convertible  by  slow 
combustion  into  acetic  acid. 

Ac'etate  [Lat.  art'iai,  -aiit].    The  acetates  are  a  class 
of  salts  composed  of  acetic  acid  and  various  oxide*.    They 
are  all  soluble  in  water,  and,  for  the  most  part,  crystallite 
readily.     Many  of  these   are  extensively  used  either  in 
dyeing  or  for  medical  purposes.     Tbe  following  are  among 
the   most   important:    Arelalt  of  Aluminium. — This  salt 
exist*  only  in  solution,  being  decomposed  by  evaporation. 
It  is  largely  used  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing  as  a  mor- 
dant, and  is  prepared  by  precipitating  alum  with  acetate 
of  lead,  sulphate  of  lead  being  thrown  down,  and  a  mixture 
of  acetate  of  aluminium  and  sulphate  of  potassium  remain- 
ing in  solution.     Acrtntr  of  Ammonium. — The  neutral  ace- 
tate is  a  white  crystalline  salt,  readily  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  evolving  ammonia  on  evaporation,  so  that  it 
is  difficult  to  obtain  it  in  it*  crystalline  form.     Its  solution 
is  known  in  pharmacy  asSpir'itus  Mindere'ri.     Afiait  of 
Copper. — Copper  forms  several  acetates ;  the  normal  salt 
is  known  as  crystallised  verdigris.     It  forms  dark,  bluish- 
green  prismatic  crystals,  which  are  efflorescent  and  very 
poisonous.      There  are  three    basic    acetate*  of  copper, 
named,  respectively,  the  tesquibasic,  the  dibasic,  and  the 
tri basic.     These  are   all  contained  in  common  verdigris, 
which  i*  largely  used  both  at  a  pigment  and  as  a  mordant 
in  dyeing.     It  is  obtained  by  submitting  metallic  copper 
to  the  joint  action  of  air  and  acetic  acid.     Af»t»-artrmitt 
i>l  i'"/i/*r. — A  beautiful  but  very  poisonous  green  pigment, 
known  in  commerce  a*  arsenic  green,  imperial  green,  Paris 
green,  and  Schweinfurt  green.    It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
is  prepared  by  boiling  verdigris  and  arsenions  acid  together. 
Arrtiitt  <>f  Iran. — Iron  forms  two  acetate*;  the  only  one  of 
importance,  however,  is  the  ferric  acetate,  which  it  gener- 
ally prepared  by  mixing  persulphate  of  iron  with  acetate 
of  lead.     It  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  crystalline  stale, 
but  forms  a  red-brown  solution,  which  decomposes  on  ebul- 
lition.    A  very  crude  mixture  of  the  ferrous  and  the  ferric 
acetate,  known  as  pyrolignitc  of  iron,  is  largely  used  a*  a 
mordant  in  dyeing  black.     Arrtatf  n/  Ltnd. — Lead  forms  a 
normal  and  several  basic  acetates.     Normal  acetate  of  lead 
(known  as  sugar  of  lead)  is  a  white  crystalline  salt,  having 
a  sweet  astringent  taste.     When  oxide  of  lead  is  digeetad 
with  a  solution  of  normal  acetate,  the  trihasic  acetate  U 
formed  in  long,  silky  needles.     A  solution  of  this  salt  is  fre- 
quently used  on  account  of  its  power  of  precipitating  many 
vegetable  substances,  such  as  gum  and  coloring  matters. 
I:  is  usc.l  iti  medicine  under  the  name  of  tloulard  water  or 
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Goulard  extract  (/i>i«>r  plumli  mb,icetoliu).  Acetate  of 
m  is  a  rerj  deliquescent  salt,  and  is  obtained  with 
difficulty  in  a  oryitaDised  state;  it  melts  to  a  limpid  liquid 
below  rl'.lm-ss.  "it  exists  iii  the  juices  of  many  plants,  and 
is  prepared  artificially  for  medicinal  purposes  by  neutral- 
izing acetic  acid  with  carbonate  of  potassium.  Acetalf  ,,j 
Sodium.— As  efflorescent  crystalline  salt,  prepared  by  sal  u- 
rating  acetic  a. -id  with  carbonate  of  sodium.  On  evapora- 
tion it  separates  into  large  transparent  prisms.  It  is  simi- 
lar in  its  medical  properties  to  the  acetate  of  potassium. 

Acet'ic  Ac'id  [Lat.  af'idnm  in'i-t'lrnm]  is  the  most 
common  of  the  vegetable  acids,  and  is  the  essential  princi- 
ple of  vinegar.  It  is  composed  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, and  water.  It  occurs  in  the  juices  of  many  plants,  and 
in  some  animal  secretions.  It  is  produced  by  the  decom- 
position and  oxidation  of  many  organic  bodies.  It  is  pro- 
pared  from  weak  alcoholic  liquids,  as  wine,  older,  and  beer, 
by  oxidation,  "  acetous  fermentation,"  and  by  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  wood,  "  pyroligneous  acid." 

The  chemical  formula  of  acetic  acid  is  HCjHiO*  Alco- 
hol may  be  converted  into  acetic  acid  by  bringing  it  into 
contact  with  spongy  platinum,  from  which  it  absorbs  oxy- 
gen. (See  FEIIMENTATIOX.)  Crystallizable  or  glacial  acetic 
acid,  the  most  concentrated  form  of  acetic  acid,  is  obtained 
by  distilling  dry  acetates  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Acetic  Anhydride,  Anhydrous  Acetic  Acid,  or 
Oxide  of  Acetyl,  obtained  by  the  action  of  oxychlorido  or 
chloride  of  phosphorus  on  acetate  of  potassium,  a  colorless, 
very  mobile,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  possessing  a  power- 
ful odor. 

Acetic  Ethers  are  acetates  of  the  alcohol  radicals,  such 
as  acetate  of  ethyl  (C.,TI5C2H302);  acetate  of  methyl,  "  (Ether 
lignosus"  (CHsCoHsOz),  found  in  crude  wood  vinegar; 
acetate  of  auiyl  (CsHnCjHsOj),  made  by  distilling  acetate 
of  potassium,  fusil  oil,  and  sulphuric  acid.  (For  other 
members  of  the  group  see  WATTS'S  "  Dictionary  of  Chem- 
istry," i.  21.) 

Ac'etone,  or  Pyro-acetic  Spirit,  a  limpid,  mobile 
liquid  of  agreeable  odor  and  biting  taste,  like  that  of  pep- 
permint. It  mixes  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  dis- 
solves many  camphors,  fats,  and  resins.  Acetone  is  the 
representative  of  a  class  of  organic  bodies,  called  ketones, 
which  are  derived  from  the  aldehydes  by  the  replacement 
of  one  atom  of  hydrogen  by  an  alcohol  radical. 

AMchjdc.  Acetone. 

C2H40.  CjHj(CH3)0. 

Ac'ctyl,  Acetox'yl,  or  O'thyl,  a  radical  not  yet 
isolated,  but  supposed  to  exist  in  acetic  acid  and  acetates. 
Acetyl  is  C.2H30. 
Acetic  acid,  CzHsO  1  n 
H  J  "• 

Acetate  of  potassium,  C^HgO  1  n 
KJa 
Acetic  anhydride,  CjHsO  )  n 

CjHjO  J  "'   C.  F.  CHANDLEU. 

Achsc'an  [an  adjective  derived  from  ACHAIA  (which  sec)] 
League,  a  confederation  of  Grecian  cities  formed  about 
280  li.  C.  Previous  to  the  invasion  of  Macedonia  by  the 
Gauls,  the  Achaean!  had  performed  an  insignificant  part 
in  the  history  of  Greece,  but  soon  after  that  event  four 
Achsean  towns  formed  a  league  for  mutual  protection. 
Aratus  of  Sicyon  induced  his  native  town  to  join  the  league 
C-'.M  I!.  ('.).  and  was  himself  made  strategos  (general-in- 
chief )  of  the  confederacy.  Corinth  joined  the  league  in 
243  I!.  ('.,  and  was  soon  followed  by  Epidaurus,  Megara, 
and  several  other  cities.  Philopoemen,  called  the  "last  of 
tin-  Greeks."  became  strategos  of  the  league  in  203  B.  C. 
In  191  B.  C.  the  confederacy  included  Sparta,  Athens,  and 
nearly  all  the  cities  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  for  fifty  years 
maintained  the  cause  of  Grecian  independence  against  the 
/Ktnlians  ati'l  auain-t  the  encroachments  of  Rome.  The 
confederates,  under  Diffius,  were  deteato!  a!  Corinth  by 
the  Unman  ireiiVral  MutniniuR,  and  Southern  Greece  was 
made  a  Komiin  province  under  the  name  of  Achaia  (  I  Hi 
B.  C.).  The  Acluean  confederacy  may  be  said  to  fur- 
nish the  most,  perfect  example  of  the  federative  system 
whieh  aiirient  Greece  atl'onls,  and  its  history  forms  one  of 
the  most  glorious  chapters  in  the  annals  of  ancient  times. 

Aehsr'ans  [(ir.  'Ax<"°0'  nnc'  "f  "'<•  four  races  of  inhabit- 
ants of  ancient  Greece.  The  name  is  often  extended  in  the 

iinincr'h-  i ins  to  the  whole  Greek  people.     The  Achajans 

proper  inhabited  parts  of  Thessaly,  and  in  the  Pelopon- 
is  they  anciently  occupied  Argos,  Laconia,  and  the 
neighboring  regions,  whence  they  were,  for  the  most  part, 
expelled  by  the  Dorians,  the  exiles  settling  along  the  north- 
ern shore  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  founding  there  a  new 
community.  They  remained  an  obscure  people  till  the 
founding  of  the  ACH.EAX  LEAGUE  (which  see). 

Acha'ia  [Gr.  'Ax«ia],  a  state  of  ancient  Greece,  in  the 


N.  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  was  hounded  on  the  E.  by 
^i.-M.uia,  on  the  N.  by  the  Bay  of  Corinth,  and  on  the  S. 
by  Arcadia  and  Elis.  It  was  about  tl.>  miles  I'.ng  from  E. 
toW.  The  surface  was  hilly  or  mountainous.  (Sie  AIII/KAN 
IvKA<;i  i:.)  Aehaia  and  Elis  constitute  a  nuinarehy  or  prov- 
ince of  modern  Greece.  Area,  11KI8  square  miles.  Pop.  in 
IsTIi,  1411. .">lil.  In  the  days  of  the  New  Testament  writers, 
Achaia  signified  the  whole  Peloponnesus. 

Achard  (Louis  AHEDER  ECRKNE),  ft  French  novelist, 
born  in  1814,  was  contributor  to  the  "  Courrier  de  Paris" 
in  1845,  and  after  the  revolution  of  184S  became  a  political 
writer  in  the  camp  of  the  royalists.  He  wrote,  among  other 
works,  "ISellc  Hose"  (!)  vols.,  1847),  "  L'cau  qui  dort" 
(I860),  "Miss  Teinpcte"  (INtil).  "  Histoirc  d'un  homme" 
(1803),  "Madame  de  Sarehs"  (ISfii).  D.  Mar.  28,  1875. 

Acha'tes,  a  friend  and  companion  of  .(Eneas,  wns  noted 
for  his  fidelity.  The  proverbial  phrase  Jittu*  Ai-lmtr*  is 
often  applied  to  a  man  who  is  a  devoted  follower  of  his  chief. 
Achecn',  an  independent  kingdom  in  the  N.  W.  part  of 
Sumatra,  has  an  area  of  about  25,500  square  miles.  It  was 
formerly  much  larger,  but  in  recent  times  its  power  and  ex- 
tent have  considerably  decreased.  The  interior  is  entirely 
unknown.  The  E.  coast  consists  of  large  fertile  plains, 
while  on  the  W.  are  high  mountain-ridges.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions are  rice,  cotton,  tropical  fruits,  pepper,  and  vege- 
tables. Horned  cattle,  horses,  and  goats  are  raised  in  large 
quantities  and  of  an  excellent  breed.  The  inhabitants  arc 
Mohammedans,  and  are  divided  into  Achecncse,  Pedeeresc, 
and  Malays.  The  former  are  found  all  over  the  empire, 
and  are  again  divided  into  three  tribes.  The  Pedeercse 
are  found  in  the  region  of  Pcdccr  on  the  N.  coast,  which 
formerly  was  a  powerful  kingdom.  They  are  of  a  much 
darker  complexion  than  the  Achccnese.  The  Malays  come 
from  the  southern  coasts  of  Sumatra,  and  prevail  in  some 
parts  of  the  S.  W.  They  arc  of  small  stature,  dark  com- 
plexion, more  agile  and  ingenious  than  the  neighboring 
tribes,  but  also  sensual,  treacherous,  and  proud.  They  are 
good  sailors,  very  fond  of  cockfights,  ami  addicted  to  the 
use  of  opium  and  betel.  Their  language  is  a  Malay  dialect. 
The  estimates  of  the  population  range  between  450,000  and 
2,000,000.  The  sultan  is  nominally  the  highest  authority, 
but  in  reality  the  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  shah- 
bandar  appointed  by  him.  The  sultan  has  generally  very 
little  authority,  because  he  has  not  the  means  to  make  him- 
self felt.  In  many  kampougs  (i.  e.  villages),  especially 
those  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  capital,  and  which 
have  become  wealthy  through  trade,  he  possesses  no  au- 
thority whatever.  Each  of  the  three  subdivisions  of  the 
Achecnese  proper  has  two  chiefs,  whose  position  is  heredi- 
tary, and  who  bears  the  title  panglima  or  tivwnnkn.  The 
sultan  must  consult  with  these  six  chiefs  on  anything  that 
he  intends  to  undertake,  and  must  ask  for  their  consent, 
which  they  only  give  after  consultation  with  the  chiefs  of 
the  second  grade.  These  six  chiefs  of  the  Acheenese  elect. 
the  new  sultan  from  the  reigning  family,  and  have  the  right 
to  depose  him  if  he  acts  contrary  to  the  popular  custom,  or 
does  anything  injurious  to  the  public  welfare.  Every  vil- 
lage has  its  own  chief,  called  panghulu,  imam,  or  datu,  and 
in  a  larger  kampong  a  rajah.  He  must  consult  with  the 
members  of  his  community  on  every  question,  and  report 
the  result  to  his  panglima. 

The  income  of  the  sultan  consists  of  5  per  cent,  of  the 
value  of  all  goods  imported  into  the  capital.  Aehcen,  and 
the  duties  levied  on  the  goods  imported  in  the  provinces, 
as  well  as  on  the  sale  of  pepper.  In  return,  he  must  pay 
each  of  the  panglinias  five  catti,  gold  (each  at  4SO  Spanish 
dollars).  The  panglilnas,  however,  de-liver  ju-t  as  much  as 
they  please  of  the  money  raised  in  the  sultan's  name,  and 
this  explains  the  lowncss  of  his  finances.  To  improve  his 
financial  affairs  he  carries  on  trade,  and  his  mercantile 
affairs  are  conducted  by  the  shahbandar,  who  of  course  does 
not  neglect  his  own  interest. 

Aehcen  was  visited  by  the  Portuguese  in  150fi,  by  the 
Dutch  in  1595,  and  by  the  English  in  Hi  12.  In  1639  the  East 
India  Company  established  a  factory  at  the  capital.  In  18 18 
a  long  internal  war  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  interference 
of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  in  favor  of  the  sultan  Janhar,  who 
in  return  granted  the  English  valuable  trading  privileges  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other  European  nations.  In  1S24,  Eng- 
land exchanged  her  possessions  in  Sumatra  against  Malacca, 
and  the  protectorate  over  Achecn  was  transferred  to  Hol- 
land, which,  however,  engaged  not  to  destroy  the  independ- 
ence of  Achecn.  This  provision  was  revoked  by  a  treaty  of 
Feb.  5, 1S71.  In  the  beginning  of  1S73  a  war  arose  between 
the  Dutch  and  Achecn.  In  the  memorial  published  by  the 
Dutch  government  in  April  the  treachery  of  the  sultan  is 
declared  to  be  the  cause.  He  is  accused  of  having  solicited 
the  aid  of  the  Dutch  against  somo  native  tribes,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  aid  of  other  European  powers,  especi- 
ally Turkey,  France,  and  Italy,  against  the  Dutch.  In  con- 
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sci|iic 'nee  of  rill  .  tin'  Hutch  governor  was  instructed  to  de- 
mum!  a  sati.-l actory  explanation  nnd  guarantees  fur  the. 
future  conduct  <if  tiie  sultan,  and  only  to  declare  war  if 
the-e  demand-  uere  not  complied  with.  As  they  n. 
fulfil,  tin-  governor  deelan  d  war  on  .Mar.  .''i,  1^7.;.  The 
first  operations  'it*  the  I  Mitch  were  not  successful,  but  they 

were  l<i  In-  re.-umed  ill  Ilii'  fall  nil  a  large  - 

The     city     <'f      \rhe..||,     the     capital     of     the     al'nvc     Sllltc.     ill 

:i.V   X..  I. in.  '.l.>°  I'J'  10.,  is  rapidly  decaying.     Ac- 

ding  to  nn  old  estimate,  il  had  :!II.OIIO  inhabitants,  which 

number,  however,  is  a'  piv-ciit  by  far  too  large.     It  is  silu- 

nti-'i  -in  11    river,  about   one    mill-    from    111'  The 

l,iii-i.r  is  guarded  by  a  small  fort  with  four  or  five  can- 
nons.    SHIM'  coa-ting   trade  is  carried  on  with  Malacca, 

Singapore,  anil   IVliang. 

Achelo'ns  [Gr.'Ax.Aiot],  now  As'pro-l'ot'amo,  the 

i  river  «f  Greece,  rises  in  .Mount  I'indus,  flows  nearly 
souihwai -'I.  forms  the  boundary  between  Acamania  and 
.Kt  ilia,  and  .-nirrs  the  Ionian  Sea  after  a  course  of  about 
imp  mill--. 

A'chenbneh  (ANDREAS),  a  German  landscape  and 
marim-  painter  of  the  Diisseldorf  school,  was  born  at  Cas- 
si •!  i n  I  >  1  i.  He  obtained  a  medal  of  the  first  class  in  Paris 
in  I 

A  ch  cub  noli  (HEISRICH),  a  German  statesman,  born 
Vn.  •_':'.,  1S1!'.I,  became  in  1X.W  ;>n>«r.i..<-.iir,  and  in  I860 
prof,  ssnr  at  tin-  University  of  Bonn,  in  1886  chief  council- 
lor in  tbi'  Prussian  ministry  of  commerce,  in  1872  secretary 
of  state  in  the  ministry  of  public  worship,  and  on  May  14, 
1873,  minister  of  commerce.  He  has  also  been  since  1886 
a  member  of  the  Prussian  Diet.  While  professor  in  Bonn 
he  published  valuable  works  on  the  agrarian  relations  of  iho 
He*  mans  in  uneieut  times,  on  German  ami  French  mining 
laws.  and  foiimled  an  excellent  periodical  exclusively  de- 
vote.1  to  mining  law. 

Achenbach  (OSWALD),  a  landscape  painter,  a  brother 
of  Andreas,  was  born  at  Diisseldorf  in  1827.  In  1863  he 
became  professor  of  painting  in  tho  academy  of  his  native 
oity. 

Ache'niiim  [from  the  Gr.  «,  negative,  »nd  x<u'»>,  to 
"  gap,"  to  "  open  "  j.  a  term  applied  by  botanists  to  a  dry, 
hanl.  one-seeded,  indeliiseent  fruit  or  pericarp,  as  that  of 
the  buttercup  and  thu  thistle. 

A'chcnwall  (IIOTTFHIKD),  a  distingnished  German 
writer  on  si  ni  at  Elbing  in  1718,  is  reputed  to  I 

Imve  originated  statistical  tables.     Ho  became  professor  of  ! 
philosophy  at  (iottingon  about  1750.     He  first  introduced 
the  lerm  ••  Staii -u  is-enschaft,"  by  which  he  proposed  to  j 
include  all  the  knowledge  essential  to  statesmanship.    Died 
in  1772. 

Ach'cron  [Gr.  'AX^WI-,  gen.  'AX«>OWO«],  the  ancient  name 


of  a  river  of  Klis.  an  affluent  of  the  Alphcus.     It  was  also 
applied  in  mythology  to  a  river  of  the  infernal  regions. 

Acheron'tia  [from  Aek'tnn,  in  the  Greek  mythology 
a  river  of  tho  dead], 
or  Death's-head 
Moth,  is  a  genus  of 
lepidoptcroiis  insects 
belonging  to  the  family 
Spblngidffi'.  There  is 
found  in  Kngland  and 
other  European  coun- 
tries a  species  of  Ibis 
genus  (the  .\i-li4  i-mi'liii 

«r'cii/.u«).  having  on 
tho  back  of  tho  thorax 
a.  remarkable  reprcsen-  Death's-head  Moth. 

tation  of  a  human  skull, 

and  it  has  he, ice  received  tho  name  of  deaths-head  moth. 
This  is  a  very  handsome  in-oct.  and  is  from  four  and  a  half 
to  live  and  a'balf  inches  in  expanse  of  wing.    If  disturbed 
or  handled.it  makes  n  peculiar  squeaking  noise,  the  only 
known  example,  it  is  said,  of  a  lepidopterous  insect  having 
what    may  be  called  a  voice.      It  is  much  dreaded  by  th 
ignorant  and  superstitious,  who  consider  its  appearance  to 
IM-    ominous   of    evil.      It    does   not    hesitate    to   attack   hec- 
liivcs.  devouring  the  honey  and  putting  tho  bees  to  flight. 
Thouirh    possessing   no    weapons   of  defence   that   h:iv. 
been  disooi  ercd.  ii  appears  to  suffer  no  harm  from  its  armed 
noniei.     Its  hirva  is  a  larg?  caterpillar  about  five  inches 
in  len"th.  with  beautiful  markings  :  the  color  is  a  kind  of 
greenish  -yellow,  and   the  back   is  traversed  by  lines  parti; 
blue    and  partly  white,  speckled  with  black    spots, 
caterpillar  feeds  mostly  on  the  leaves  of  tho  poi 
and  it  retires  deep  into  the  earth,  and  changes  hit"  a  ebry 
salis  in  the  month  "f  September.      It  emerges  the  following 
June  or  July,  transformed  into  a  perfect  insect.     Ihis  i 
\s  seen  most  frequently  in  the  mornings  and  evenings  < 
autumn. 


ArhiTii'Mii.    I.  A  lake  in  Ki.irus,  into  which  the  i 
Aeb. -roii  flows.     II.   A  euvcrn  in  llithynim,  near  the  rily  of 
lleraclcu:  through  it  Hercules  it  *aid  to  have  dragged  Cer- 
berus  up  to  ibe  light  of  day. 

A-C'hevnl  [Fr.,  meaning  "on  horseback "  or  "as- 
tride"], n «  a  military  term,  indicates  Ihe  position  or  situ 
ation  of  a  body  of  tro<>|  ,-  it  were,  of  a  rii' 

road,  etc.,  which  separates  or  divides  one  portion  from  an- 
other. 

Achill,  ak'il,  or  Eagle  1 -111 lid,  an  island  off  II,. 
coast  of  Ireland,  forming  part  of  the  county  of  Mayo.    : 
about  Ii  miles  long  by  12  miles  broad.     Area,  ii  sqiare 
miles.     Pop.  about  iOOO.     On  the  coast  is  •  sheer  precipice 
2200  feet  high. 

Achil'lei  [Gr.  -Aj(iAA.»t],  a  famous  Grecian  warrior,  the 
hero  of  Homer's  "  Iliad,"  was  the  son  of  Pelens,  king  of 
Thcssaly,  and  the  sea-nymph  Tbeti».  I  ton,  thr  name  of 
his  father,  he  was  often  culled  1'r.t.i'nr*.  Al  the  siege 
of  Troy  he  was  pre-eminent  for  courage,  strength,  and 
swiftness,  but,  having  beta  offended  by  Agamemnon,  he 
refused  lo  fight.  But  when  his  friend  Palroclus  had  been 
killed,  ho  returned  to  the  war  to  avenge  his  death.  He 
•lew  Hector  and  many  other  Trojans.  According  to  a 
poetic  legend,  his  mother,  by  dipping  him  in  the  river 
Styx,  had  rendered  him  invulnerable  except  his  heel,  by 
which  she  held  him.  He  was  killed  with  an  arrow  by  Paris, 
who  shot  him  in  the  heel. 

Arhil'U-s'  Ten'don  [I.at.  Itn'do  Arkil'lii]  connects 
the  soleus  and  gastrocnemius  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  Irg 
with  the  heel-bone.  It  is  capable  of  resisting  a  fone  . .,,,  ,1 
to  1000  pounds  weight,  and  yet  is  sometimes  ruptured  by 
the  contraction  of  these  muscles  in  sudden  extensions  of 
the  foot.  The  name  wa»  given  in  allusion  to  Ihe  death  of 
Achilles,  the  Grecian  hero,  by  a  wound  in  Ihe  heel.  An- 
cient surgeons  regarded  wounds  or  serious  bruises  of  Ibe 
Achilles  tendon  as  fatal.  In  modern  surgery.  ho» 
tcnotomy,  or  the  division  of  this  or  other  tendons,  is  a  not 
infrequent  operation,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  club- 
foot.  In  that  form  of  this  affection  called  Tul':,,f,  raxi'imt 
tho  tendo  Achillis  is  unnaturally  shortened,  so  that  the  heel 
in  standing  does  not  touch  the  ground. 

Achil'li  (GiovAXNi  GIA<  INTO),  DR., an  Italian  Protestant, 
formerly  a  Dominican  friar,  was  born  at  Viterbo  in  1 
He  left  the  Catholic  communion  about  1839,  and  issued  an 
Italian  version  of  tho  New  Testament,  which  is  regarded, 
by  some,  as  the  best  in  that  language.  In  ISiO  he  went  to 
England,  and  became  involved  in  a  lawsuit  (in  18i2)  win,  b 
was  brought  against  Dr.  John  Henry  Newman  for  slan.br. 
The  case  was  tried  before  Lord  Campbell,  and  a  verdict 
given  for  the  plaintiff,  Dr.  Achilli.  Dr.  Achilli  has  also  been 
professor  of  the  Italian  language  and  literature  in  the  fcng- 
iish  College  at  Malta. 

Achromat'ic   ["without  color,"   from  *.   priir.,   and 
vp^iua  "  color "],  a  term  applied  to  lenses  and  telescope! 
through  which  objects  appear  colorless,  or  without  the  dis- 
coloration which  arises  from  tho  unequal  rcfrangihilil 
the  rays  of  light.     (See  next  article.) 

Achro'mntiim  [for  etymology,  IM  preceding  article] 
(Pee  ABKKBATIOX,  CHROMATIC.)     A  prism  of  flint  glass  will 
cause  a  certain  amount  of  refraction  and  of  dispersion,  an 
if  a  similarly-shaped  prism  of  the  same  glass  be  placed 
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to  one  another.     This  is  called  irralio 

It  mav  be  remedied  in  some  degree  by  introducing  a  th 

lens  of  plate  glass  in  addition  to  Ihe  "'"'^J^™/^?. 
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kind,  and  the  order  of  colors  will 

VrliromiUic  Telescope.     See  T«i.raoop«. 
Achtkarspc'lcn  (the  "eight  parishes"),  »  t« 
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the  Xethcrlands,  iu  t'uc  province  of  Friesland. 
1867,  MM. 

Achtyr'ka,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Kharkov,  69  miles  N.  E.  of  Kharkov,  on  the  Vorskla  Kiver. 
Pop.  in  1867,  17,411. 

Aci 

thep 

tuC    Iwui  \Ji     iij.v.   ,uuu«»)  — .—   -    — -  „ 

It  is  built  mostly  of  lava,  and  has  many  fine  edifices.  Here 
are  mineral  springs  and  the  Cave  of  Polyphemus.  Pop.  in 
1872,  35,787. 

Ac'id  [Lat.  <if  Milt,  ''  sour  "],  in  chemistry,  a  term  ap- 
plied' to  an  important  class  of  compounds.  The  various 
acids  usually  have  the  following  properties:  (1 


ACHTYRKA— ACOMA. 
Pop.  in 


i).  in  1887,  17,411. 

lei,  or  Aci  Reale,  a  town  and  seaport  of  Sicily,  in 
province  of  Catania,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aci,  near 
foot  of  Mt.  Etna,  and  7  miles  by  rail  N.  E.  of  Catania. 


in  water  ;  (2)  a  sour  taste ;  (3)  the  power  of  turning  vcgeta- 

nce; 


ble  blues  to  red ;  (4)  the  power  of  decomposing  carbonates, 
carbonic  acid  with  effervesceni 


H40,,)" 


acid  (carbamide)  N  j  1^' ' ;  succinamide  N  |  (H4 

i  /  p  Q  \ " 
sulphocyanic  acid  N  j  jj        . 

(4)  Intermediate  acids   are   formed  from  two  or  moro 
atoms  of  two  different  types.     Sulphamie  acid  (SOalls^)  is 


derived  from  JJ'Q  j  ;    chlorhydrosulphuric  acid  (S03HC1) 


from 


HC1) 


(See  AMIC  ACIDS.) 


and  displacing  the  car 

the  power  of  neutralizing  more  or  less  the  alkalies,  at  the 
same  time  losing  most  of  their  own  characteristic  proper- 
ties, forming  salts.  (See  SALTS.)  A  great  number  of  acids 
are  compounds  of  oxygen  with  various  elements.  Others 
contain  chlorine,  iodine,  or  other  elements,  instead  of  oxy- 
gen. (See  CHEMISTRY.)  Various  theories  have  been  ad- 
vanced to  account  for  the  peculiar  properties  of  acids. 
That  of  Dulong,  proposed  in  1816,  is  now  generally  ac- 
cepted. It  is  known  as  the  binary  or  hydrogen  theory  of 
acids.  All  acids  are  considered  salts  of  hydrogen  (Ger- 
hardt) — i.  e.  compounds  of  hydrogen  with  simple  or  com- 
pound acid  radicals;  thus: 

Hydrochloric  acid  H(C1), 
Hydriodie  acid       H(I), 
Hydrocyanic  acid  H(CN)  or  H(Cy), 
Nitric  acid  H(NOj), 

Sulphuric  acid       H2(S04), 
Phosphoric  acid     H3(P04). 

Salts,  according  to  this  theory,  are  produced  by  repla- 
cing the  hydrogen  by  metals  or  basic  radicals ;  thus,  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  potassic  hydrate  form  potassie  chloride 
and  water:  HC1  +  KHO  =  KC1  + H20.  Nitric  acid  and 
ammonic  hydrate  yield  ammonic  nitrate  and  water:  H(NOj) 
+  (NH4)HO  =  (NH4)(N03)  +  H20.  Sulphuric  acid  and 
calcic  hydrate  yield  calcic  sulphate  and  water :  H2(S04)  + 
CaH2Oj  =  Ca(SOt)  +  2H20.  Phosphoric  acid  and  sodic 
hydrate  yield  sodic  phosphate  and  water  :  H»(P04)  +  2Na 
HO  =  Na2H(P04)  +  2H20.  Acids  are  monobasic,  bibasic, 
tribasic,  etc.,  according  as  they  contain  one,  two,  or  three 
atoms  of  replaceable  hydrogen.  Acids  may  produce  several 
classes  of  salts,  according  as  they  contain  more  or  less  atoms 
of  hydrogen.  Hydrochloric  acid  forms  one  salt  with  potas- 
sium, KC1.  Sulphuric  acid  forms  two — the  neutral,  Ka(S04), 
in  which  both  atoms  of  H  are  replaced  by  K  ;  the  acid,  in 
which  only  one  is  replaced,  KH(S04).  Phosphoric  acid 
forms  three  classes,  thus:  K3(P04),  K2H(P04),  KH2(P04). 
An  atom  of  a  monatomic  radical  replaces  one  atom  of 
hydrogen,  as  shown  above  in  the  case  of  K,(NH4)  and  Xa. 
An  atom  of  a  diatomic  radical,  as  calcium,  replaces  two 
atoms  of  H,  as  shown  above  in  the  case  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  calcic  hydrate.  This  is  further  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing formulae : 

Acids.  Radicals.  gaits. 

HC1  K'  K(C1). 

"  Ca"  Ca(Cl2). 

Bi'"  Bi(Cl3). 

H2(SO«)  K'  Kj(S04). 

K'  KH(S04). 

"  Ca"  Ca(S04). 

H3(P04)  K'  K.i(P04). 

"  "  K,1I(PO»). 

KH2(PO,). 

"  Ca"  I 'a:,:  1-04)2. 

"  Ca2H2(P04)2. 

"  CalI4(P04)2. 

Compound  ethers  are  salts  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the 
acid  is  replaced  by  tlic  alcohol  radicals.  (See  ETHER.) 

Ethyl  chloride  (C,II,.,jTl;  amyl  nitrate  (C5Hii)'(NOj); 
cthylcnc  iodide  (C2lIi)"I2. 

Acids  arc  of  three  types: 

1 1 )  The  water  type  :    water  =  *|  |  0,   ]J*  ]  02,    j: 
nitric  acid  'j|         [0;    sulphuric  acid 
phoric  acid  '{'j0'"'  j  03. 


"  J  02;  phos- 


(2) The  hydrochloric  acid  type :  hydrochloric  acid  I1C1 ; 
hydriodic  acid  HI;  hydrocyanic  acid  II(CN). 

(H 

(3)  The  ammonia  type  :  ammonia  NHa  =  N  '  H;  cyanic 

U 


(See  a  very  interesting  paper  on  normal  and  derived 
acids  by  G.  F.  BAIIKER,  i"  the  "American  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence" [2]  xliv.,  1867,  p.  384.)  C.  F.  CIIANDI.KK. 

Acidim'eter  [from  the  Lat.  a<;'idnm,  an  "  acid,"  and 
the  Gr.  utTpov,  "measure  "],  an  instrument  for  determining 
the  strength  of  an  acid  by  its  saturating  power.  It  usually 
consists  of  a  glass  tube  graduated  into  a  hundred  equal 
parts,  and  containing  an  alkaline  liquor  of  known  strength, 
the  proportion  of  which  requisite  to  saturate  a  given  quan- 
tity of  any  acid  is  the  equivalent  of  that  acid.  (See  CHEM- 
ICAL ANALYSIS  and  VOLUMETRIC  ANALYSIS.) 

Ack'land  (Lady  HARRIET  CAROLINE  Fox),  a  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Ilchester  and  wife  of  Major  John  D.  Ackland 
of  the  Twentieth  regiment  of  foot  in  the  British  army,  was 
born  in  1750,  and  accompanied  to  America  her  husband, 
who  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner  at  Saratoga  Oct.  7, 
1777.  She  attended  upon  her  husband  (who  died  in  the 
following  year)  with  great  constancy  and  heroism.  Died 
July  21,  1815. 

Ack'ley,  an  incorporated  town  of  Hardin  co.,  la.,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  and  Central 
It.  Rs.  of  Iowa,  132  miles  W.  of  Dubuque.  It  has  a  weekly 
newspaper.  ED.  INDEPENDENT. 

Acknowledgment  [from  the  English  word  knom- 
ledye],  in  law,  the  act  by  which  one  who  has  executed  an  in- 
strument declares  or  acknowledges,  before  some  authorized 
officer,  that  it  is  his  act  or  deed.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  the  officer's  certificate  of  this  fact  endorsed  on  the  instru- 
ment. The  general  object  of  an  acknowledgment  is  two- 
fold :  first,  to  comply  with  the  recording  acts,  so  that  the 
instrument  may  be  lawfully  recorded  ;  secondly,  to  give  the 
instrument  such  authenticity  that  it  may  be  put  in  evidence 
in  courts  of  justice,  without  further  proof  of  its  execution. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the 
instrument,  though  the  laws  of  some  of  the  States  provide 
that  a  wife's  conveyance  of  real  estate  or  release  of  dower 
is  invalid  unless  on  a  private  examination  apart  from  her 
husband  she  acknowledges  that  she  executed  it  freely  and 
without  fear  or  compulsion  of  her  husband.  This  rule  is 
borrowed  in  its  substance  from  an  English  practice  under 
a  so-called  statute  of  fines.  The  officers  generally  author- 
ized to  take  acknowledgments  are  judges  and  clerks  of 
courts,  mayors,  justices  of  the  peace,  commissioners  of 
deeds,  and  notaries  public. 

Acknowledgments  of  conveyances  of  real  estate  should 
correspond  in  form  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  of  the 
State  where  the  land  is  situated,  though  that  law  sometimes 
permits  them  to  be  valid  if  they  conform  to  the  law  of  the 
place  where  they  are  executed.  T.  W.  DWIKIIT. 

Ac'land  (HENRY  WENTWORTH),  M.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S., 
born  in  1815,  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where 
he  took  his  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1848.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  University  Museum,  and  became  in  1858 
regius  professor  of  medicine.  He  accompanied  the  prince 
of  Wales  to  America  in  1860,  and  has  published  "The 
Plains  of  Troy"  (1839)  and  a  valuable  "Memoir  on  the 
Visitation  of  Cholera  in  Oxford  in  1854,"  besides  numerous 
scientific  and  medical  papers. 

Acreme'tic  (i.  e.  the  "sleepless"),  [from  the  Gr.  n,  priv., 
and  K<up<>°i"u<  to  "fall  asleep"],  an  order  of  monks,  some- 
times called  Watchers,  which  was  founded  at  Constantinople 
early  in  the  fifth  century.  They  performed  divine  service 
day  and  night,  and  were  divided  into  three  classes,  each  of 
which  had  its  share  of  duty.  They  established  many  mon- 
asteries and  were  held  in  high  estimation.  Studius,  a  Ro- 
man noble  and  a  member  of  this  order,  built  a  monastery 
called  Studium,  and  the  monks  were  styled  Studitie.  Hav- 
ing afterwards  favored  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius,  their 
credit  declined. 

Ac'olyte  [from  the  Gr.  i/coXovflot,  a  "follower"],  a  func- 
tionary who,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  assists  the 
priest  in  the  performance  of  religious  services.  According 
to  Roman  Catholic  authorities,  acolytes  formed  the  second 
of  the  inferior  orders  of  clergy  in  the  primitive  Church, 
subdeaeons  being  the  first.  It  is  now  the  fourth  of  the 
minor  orders. 

Aro'uia,  a  village  of  Valentia  co.,  N.  M.,  supposed  by 
some  to  be  Acnco,  mentioned  by  the  Spanish  historians.  It 
is  inhabited  by  Indians,  is  built  on  a  high  sandstone  rock, 
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and  is  reached  by  H  spiral  Maireu«c  out  in  the  rock.    It  hac 
a  church  and  u  mi>»ionary  -tution.  but  no  priest. 

Acoma,  a  township  ot   Md,cod  ro.,  Minn.     Pop.  .192. 
Aconca'gua,  the  highest  peak  of  thu  Andes.  i-  in  Chili. 
lat.  32°  3S'  SO"  8.,  Ion.  \V.     Its  height  is  22,478 

feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Aconca'gua,  a  province  of  Chili,  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  C'oquimbo,  on  tin-  K.  by  iho  Argentine  Republic,  on  the 
8.  by  Santiago  und  Valparaiso,  and  on  the  \V.  by  the  Pacific. 
Area,  -i'.ioJ  si(itaro  miles.  This  province  ia  the  most  moun- 
tainous part  of  Chili,  and  contains  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Chilian  Andes  Iconcagua.  The  climate  is  very  dry,  and 
owing  to  the  high  mountain-ranges  there  is  very  little  veg- 
etation in  this  province.  Pop.  in  1863,  130,253.  Chief 
town,  San  Felipe. 

Ac'onite  [Lat.  AcoHi'turn],  a  plant  of  the  genus  Acntti'- 
tiiw  and  the  order  Kanunculaceeo.  The  Old  World  coutuina 
many  species  of  this  genus,  some  of  them,  particularly 
Ai-nniiii/H  /••!•!,  r  of  India,  very  poisonous.  The  Atlantic 
U.  S.  have  two  native  species.  The  Aconitum  A'n/»7/u>,  or 
monkshood.  n  native  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  Kocky  Moun- 
tains of  ihe  U.  S.,  is  the  plant  which  yields  the  aconite  used 
in  medicine.  This  plant  abounds  in  the  deadly  alkaloid 
nconitine,  but  when  administered  in  suitable  dosea  ia  useful 
in  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  and  in  fevers.  This  remedy,  in 
minute  quantity,  ia  a  favorite  with  homoeopathists,  but  was 
employed  by  physicians  before  the  rise  of  homoeopathy. 
The  "  winter  aconite  "  (  Eranlhii)  of  Europe  is  of  the  some 
family,  but  is  more  nearly  related  to  hellebore. 
Aconitia.  See  MONKSIIOOD. 

Ac'orus  Cal'amus  (sweet  flag),  a  medicinal  plant  of 
the  order  Araceffl.  Its  aromatic  stem  (rhizoma)  is  used  as 
a  stomachic  and  tonic.  It  is  a  native  of  both  continents, 
and  is  known  as  "  sweet  flag." 

Acos'ta  (GABRIEL),  a  Jewish  reformer,  born  in  1587  in 
Oporto,  Portugal,  was  educated  in  the  Catholic  religion,  but 
went  to  Holland,  where  he  embraced  the  faith  of  his  fathers, 
and  changed  his  name  to  Uriel.  He  was  condemned  and 
•erseeuted  as  a  heretic  by  the  rabbis,  and  died  by  suicide 
in  1647.  His  autobiography  waa  published  in  Latin  and 
German  in  1847. 

Acotylcd'onons  Plants  [from  the  Or.  a,  priv.,  and 
corvAqiur,  a  "  seed-leaf  "],  plants  without  cotyledon  or  seed- 
lobes.  The  term  is  synonymous  with  CRYPTOGAMOUS  PLANTS 
I  which  see),  for  the  latter  plants  are  propagated  by  spores, 
and  not  by  true  seeds.  A  few  seed-bearing  plants,  like  the 
dodders,  have,  however,  no  cotyledons. 

Acous'tics.  The  term  acoustics  is  derived  from  the 
(ireck  aicoturritfdf,  from  a«ov'u,  to  "hear"  —  "belonging  to 
the  sen-c  <ii  hrarin^."  Acoustics  has  for  its  object  the 
study  of  the  nature,  the  production,  and  the  perception  of 
sound. 

Strictly  speaking,  aound  is  a  sensation  which  is  produced 
when  vibrations  of  a  certain  character  are  excited  in  the 
auditory  apparatus  of  the  ear.  Theae  vibrations  are  gene- 
rated by  progressive  tremors  in  the  atmosphere,  called 
sound-waves,  the  nature  of  which  we  shall  briefly  consider. 
Let  it  be  premised  that  the  particles  of  the  air,  and  of  all 
elastic  media,  are  ordinarily  maintained  in  a  state  of  equi- 
librium and  rest  by  mutually  repellent  forces.  If  any  par- 
ticle be  disturbed  from  its  position  of  equilibrium,  it  muat 
be  by  an  impulse  receiYcil  from  some  body  foreign  to  the 
medium  :  and  when  fo  disturbed  it  is  solicited  to  return  by 
a  force  directly  proportioned  to  the  distance,  or  amplitudf, 
of  its  displacement  from  that  point.  Also,  the  velocity 
with  which  it  will  be  animated  on  reaching  in  its  return 
the  point  of  original  rest  will  be  directly  proportioned  to 
the  extreme  amplitude  of  its  displacement;  so  that,  in  vir- 
tue of  its  inertia,  it  will  make  an  equal  and  similar  excur- 
sion in  the  opposite  direction.  When  in  its  return  from 
this  it  reaches  once  more  the  point  of  equilibrium,  it  will 
have  passed  over  the  entire  range  of  its  movement  in  both 
.lircction-  :  and  this  is  said  to  constitute  one  complete 
"s.-ilUtion  or  double  vibration. 

From  the  law  of  force  above  stated  the  following  deduc- 
tion* ure  made  by  the  help  of  the  calculus.  Put  n  to  rep- 
n  -.  'lit  the  extreme  amplitude  ut'  displacement  ;  V,  the 
ma.  \iimim  velocity  of  the  \  ibra  fin  tf  particle  {  the  velocity  with  j 
which  the  particle  passes  the  point  of  equilibrium,  expressed 
by  the  distance  such  velocity,  continued  unitWmly,  would 
carry  a  body  in  one  second  ot'timei  ;  T,  the  time  of  a  com- 
plete double  vibration  ;  and  ir,  the  ratio  of  the  circumference 


to  the  diameter  of  the  circle.    ThenV=2ir^,  and 


2»-: 


from  which  last  expression  it  appears  that  the  time  of  vibra- 
tion is  constant,  whatever  be  the  amplitude  of  displace- 
ment, since  (i  varies  directly  us  \  . 

But  in  an  clastic  medium  one  particle  cannot  be  dis- 
placed from  the  position  of  equilibrium  without  disturbing 


the  equilibrium  of  ill  nean  >.     Thr  neighboring 

particle  towards  which  it   in  driven  will  begin,  aln. 
not  .|i,ii.  in  the  same  instant,  to  more  in  tber.t 
and  Ihi*  will  dlstarb  tb*  next,  and  through  it 

•""  ''"•  tremor  being  rapidly  propagated  throughout  tb.- 

medium.     The    dish,  ,,r  wjj|    h«,ve 

reached  whrn  the  particle  fir-l  li-turlx-.l  bai  completed  on* 
entire  double  vibration  i'  the  length  of  tbe  sound-war*,  or 
of  one  complete  undulation. 

The  relation  -ration  and  undulation  may  b« 

made  more  clear  by  the  following  ,|i,i-- 
if  the  distance  accomplish"!  in  time.  T.  with  >. 
and  since  VT  -   2».i,  it  follows  that  if,  wilh  radiu»,  a  —  CA 
or  CB,  we  describe  a  circle,  A  DUE,  a  particle  p'  will  de- 
scrihe  the  circumference.  AMI. 
with  velocity  V  contum 
form,  in   Ibe  same  time,  T.  in 
which  the  vibrating  |.«. 
performs  a  complete  double  vi- 
bration   on   the  diameter  AB. 
If  ;/  leaves  I)  in  the  tune  in 
B  slant  in  which  p  pawn  c,  the 
two  will  be  together  at  B,  and 
again  at  A;   and  it  is  further 
provable    that,    at    any   inter- 
mediate instant,  Ihe  line  join- 
ing p  and  p',  as  F(J   or  UK. 
will  always  be  parallel  t.    '  I*. 
and  perpendicular  to  AB.     Also,  that  if  the  area  of  revolu- 
tion be  reckoned  from  1),  and  the  time  from  1)  to  F,  or  from 
D  to  H,  be  called  I.  the  distance  y  -  CU  or  CK.  of  ,,  from 
the  point  of  equilibrium,  C,  will  always  be  repreientable  by 

the  formula  y  =  a  sin  2»    ;    and  the  Telocity,  r,  of  the  same 

particle  will  always  be  r— V  eoa  2«    . 

Now  the  rapidity  of  the  propagation  of  the  tremor  through 
the  elastic  medium  ia,  for  all  tremors  producing  tbe  sensa- 
tion of  sound,  vastly  greater  than  the  velocity  r  or  V  ;  and 
this  velocity  of  propagation  ia  uniform,  although  the  sev- 
eral velocities  of  the  particles  of  tbe  medium  which  succes- 
sively take  up  the  tremor,  diminish  with  the  increase  of 
distance  from  the  origin,  because  of  the  diffusion  of  tbe 
exciting  force  through  a  constantly  increasing  number  of 
particles.  This  diminution  for  moderate  distances  may  be 
disregarded.  If  the  foreign  body  which  disturbs  j>  be,  for 
instance,  tbe  limb  of  a  tuning-fork  making  500  double  vibra- 
tions per  second,  the  time  of  describing  I'll  will  be  but  the 
2000th  part  of  a  second.  During  this  time  tbe  tremor  in 
the  air  will  advance  more  than  six  inches,  while  CA  will 
hardly  exceed  ^Ih  of  an  inch.  Tbe  velocity  of  propaga- 
tion in  this  case,  therefore,  exceeds  the  mean  velocity  of 
vibration  more  than  240  times.  But  if  we  consider  tbe 
movement  of  j>  through  CB  to  be  made  up  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  exceedingly  minute  elementary  motions,  these 
elementary  motions  will  have  all  the  different  velocities  cor- 
responding to  the  possible  values  of  FQ  between  C  aad  B ; 
and  each  one  of  tbeae  velocities  will  be  successively  trans- 
mitted along  the  line  of  propagation,  one  behind  the  other  ; 
so  that,  when  p  reaches  II  and  comes  to  rest,  all  these 
velocities  will  still  be  living  in  a  row  of  particles  extending 
over  a  distance  of  six  inches,  tbe  largest  being  foremoat, 
and  the  least,  which  is  rero,  being  that  of  the  particle  p 
itself.  Aip  returns  towards  C,  it  leaves  ill  next  neighbor 
towards  tbe  right  partially  unsupported,  and  that  neigh- 
boring particle  follows  it.  There  occurs  then  a  second 
aeries  of  propagated  movements,  all  the  molecules  moving 
in  the  returning  direction,  though  tbe  tremor  advances, 
forming  the  wave  of  dilatation,  as  the  former  was  the  wave 
of  compression.  Sound-waves  may  accordingly  be  repre- 
sented graphically  by  a  curved  line,  u  in  Fig.  2,  where  the 
Flo.  1 

N*--T     I 


portion  of  the  curve  above  tbe  horizontal  straight  line  rep- 
resents tbe  wave  of  compression,  and  the  part  below  the 
wave  of  dilatation.  The  ordinatea  to  the  different  parts  of 
this  curve  represent  the  velocities  animating  the  particles 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  wave;  those  above  being  ad- 
vancing velocities,  and  those  below,  receding.  The  di»- 

ween  M  an  i  ngth  of  a  complete  undu- 

lation, commonly  represented  by  A.  Then  if  x  (Fig.  3)  b* 
FIO.S. 
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taken  to  represent  any  distance  from  the  point  of  rest,  C, 
of  the  disturbing  or  sounding  body,  the  distance,  y,  of  the 
particle  at  j-  from  its  place  of  equilibrium  will  be  expressed 
by  the  formula 


y  =  a  sin  2r  I  „,  — 

and  the  velocity  animating  that  particle  at  the  instant  by 
the  formula 

•-V«»9rl  =  -T 


(H)- 


For  examples  under  the  first  formula,  let  t  =  »  T  ;  t.  e.  let 
;>  have  made  an  exact  number  of  complete  oscillations; 
then  by  giving  different  values  to  jc  we  ascertain  the  condi- 
tion of  corresponding  points  along  the  line.  Thus  if  x  =  0, 
we  have  y  =  0  ;  or  p  is  at  this  moment  in  its  position  of 

equilibrium.     Making  x  successively  = -,  -,  -,  -— ,A,  2JA, 

and  substituting  these  values,  we  have  the  corresponding 
values  of  y  equal  to  —  a  -j^,  —  a,  0,  +  a,  0  A ;  positive  signs 
indicating  displacement  to  the  right,  and  negative  signs 
the  reverse. 

For  examples  under  the  second  formula,  let  l  —  nf,  as  bc- 

A    A    2A     7A     5A     A    7A 
fore,  and  put  x  =  -,  -,  — ,  -—,  ---,  -,  — ,  successively. 

We  shall  then  have  e=  +  JV,  -  £V,  -  JV,  +  ^V,  -  £  V, 
V,  0,  for  the  corresponding  velocities ;  positive  signs  indi- 
cating movement  towards  the  right,  and  negative  signs  the 
reverse.  The  signs  of  displacement  and  movement  for  the 
same  particle  are  half  the  time  alike  and  half  the  time  un- 
like. 

Velocity  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Sound-waves  in  the 
Air. — This  has  been  the  subject  of  a  considerable  number 
of  experiments,  of  which  we  give  below  the  most  important. 
In  1822  a  determination  of  this  kind  was  undertaken  by 
some  members  of  the  French  Academy;  the  stations  selected 
were  at  Montlhery  and  Villejuif,  the  distance  being  18622.27 
metres.  Cannon  were  alternately  discharged  at  the  two 
stations  at  night,  and  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the 
flash  and  the  perception  of  the  sound  noted.  On  the  first 
night  twelve  and  seven  shots  were  heard — on  the  second 
only  one.  The  result  was,  that  at  a  temperature  of  0°  C. 
sound  travels  with  a  velocity  of  331.2  metres  per  second.  It 
is  somewhat  strange  that  to  this  important  experiment  only 
two  nights  were  devoted.*  We  have  besides  this,  the  more 
careful  experiments  of  Moll  and  Van  Beek  f  in  the  following 
year,  who  obtained  for  their  result  at  0°  C.,  332.05  metres  per 
second;  and  finally  we  must  add  the  experiments  of  Bra- 
vais  and  Martins,  j  who  measured  the  velocity  of  sound  in 
a  slanting  upward  direction  from  the  Lake  of  Bricnz  to  a 
station  on  the  Faulhorn,  obtaining  as  result  at  0°  C.  a 
velocity  of  332.37.  This  last  experiment  is  interesting  as 
showing  that  sound  travels  with  the  same  velocity  in  an  up- 
ward direction  as  on  a  level,  as  is  required  by  the  formula 
of  Laplace. 

Recently  several  pieces  of  apparatus  have  been  devised 
by  which  the  velocity  of  sound  can  be  measured  when  the 
distance  travelled  over  is  only  a  few  feet;  so  that  it  is  now 
possible  to  make  this  experiment  in  a  small  apartment. 
Suppose  that  we  generate  a  sharp,  short  sound  at  the  open 
extremity  of  a  tube,  the  other  end  being  closed  by  a  mem- 
brane ;  the  sound-impulse,  reaching  the  closed  end  of  the 
tube,  would  announce  its  arrival  by  giving  the  membrane 
a  little  push  outward  ;  and  if  we  ha'd  fastened  on  it  a  pen- 
cil, this  might  be  caused  to  make  a  mark  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  at  the  same  instant.  Let  us  now  imagine  that  we 
had,  near  each  other,  tmo  such  tubes,  the  second  one  being 
l.m^er  than  the  first,  but  bent  so  that  both  still  terminated 
side  by  side,  each  with  its  membrane  and  pencil,  and  that 
finally  our  sheet  of  paper,  instead  of  being  stationary, 
were  in  motion.  Then,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
I  wave  travelling  through  the  shorter  tube  would 
make  its  mark  first,  and  the  paper  would  have  a  chance  to 
move  a  few  inches  before  receiving  Ihe  pencil-mark  due  to 
the  companion  wave;  and  if  we  knew  the  rate  of  the 
paper*!  motion,  it  is  evident  that  we  could  easily  calculate 
tin-  velocity  with  which  the  sound  had  travelled  through 
our  apparatus  This  ..,.„, ,r;,i  explanation  will  give  an  idea 
•  •f  the  principle  involved  in  a  number  of  new  contrivances, 
with  s.,me  of  which  it  is  even  possible  to  experiment  at 
various  temperatures  and  on  other  gases  than  our  atmos- 
phere. A  simple  and  eheap  apparatus  ,,f  this  kind  was, 
in  |Hi;r,,  devised  by  Dr.  Krnst  Neumann,;!  a  school-teacher 
in  Dresden  ;  the  difference  in  the  paths  of  the  sound-waves 
was  about  twenty  feet,  although  the  length  of  the  appa- 

*"Ann.  de  Chini.  et  dc  Phys.,"  T.  ix.,  p.  210. 
t  PoRH.  "  Ann."  ltd.  v.,  s.  :«'l,  469. 
J  l'"«i;.  "  Ann."  lid  Ixvi.,  s.  :«l. 
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ratus  was  only  three  ;  the  sound  was  generated  by  the  dis- 
charge of  a  child's  brass  cannon.  The  paper  was  attached 
to  a  circular  disk  arranged  with  a  handle,  which  enabled 
the  experimenter  to  revolve  it  with  a  velocity  of  only  one 
turn  per  second,  which  was  roughly  accomplished  by  watch- 
ing a  seconds  pendulum,  consisting  of  a  ball  attached  to  a 
string  having  a  length  such  as  to  cause  it  to  vibrate  sec- 
onds. The  mean  of  a  number  of  experiments  gnve  a  re- 
sult far  more  accurate  than  would  have  been  expected. 
Using  the  same  general  idea,  but  causing  the  sound-waves 
to  act  on  little  gas-burners  connected  with  the  two  mem- 
branes, in  the  same  year  Ivan  Zochjj  in  Erlangcn  contrived 
a  far  more  delicate  instrument,  with  which  he  obtained  re- 
sults rivalling  those  of  the  French  Academy  in  1S22, 
although  in  his  case  the  difference  of  the  paths  was  only 
three  or  four  feet.  With  it  he  measured  the  velocity  in 
various  gases,  and  by  driving  a  current  of  air  through 
during  the  experiment  was  actually  able  to  ascertain  the 
change  due  to  this  cause.  A  somewhat  similar  idea  was 
used  in  this  fruitful  year  by  Prof.  Quincke^i  of  Berlin,  in 
a  very  beautiful  contrivance,  where,  unlike  the  two  prc- 
eeding,  the  signal  was  given  not  to  the  eye,  but  to  the  ear, 
the  two  Bounds  being  made  to  destroy  each  other,  produ- 
cing silence  in  a  manner  presently  to  be  explained.  With 
this  instrument  Dr.  Seebeck**  has  proved  that  in  mall. 
tubes  sound  travels  slower  than  in  the  open  air.  partly,  as 
it  would  seem,  owing  to  friction,  and  partly  to  loss  of  heat 
developed  by  the  sound-wave  itself  through  conduction  by 
the  walls  of  the  tube.  He  has  also  shown  that  in  tmall 
tubes  the  velocity  is  less  in  the  case  of  deep  notes  than 
with  those  which  are  higher. 

Laplace's  formula  for  the  velocity  of  sound  in  gases  and 
vapors  is 


v  =  the  number  of  metres  traversed  by  the  sound-wave  in 
a  second  of  time;  </  —  the  accelerating  force  of  gravity  = 
9.8088  metres  ;  A  =  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  ba- 
rometer reduced  to  the  height  it  would  have  at  0°  C.  ;  </  — 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas,  mercury  at  0°  being  taken 
as  unity  ;  K  =  the  quotient  of  the  specific  heat  of  the  gas 
at  a  constant  pressure,  divided  by  its  specific  heat  at  a  ci  in- 
stant volume  =  1.42.  It  is  seen  from  this  formula  that  the 
velocity  is  directly  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the 
pressure  the  gas  is  under,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  its  specific  gravit3'.  It  is  evident  also  that 
the  velocity  is  independent  of  the  height  of  the  barometer, 
for  a  change  in  the  barometer  affects  not  only  k  in  the  nu- 
merator, but  also  d  in  the  denominator,  in  such  a  nay  that 
the  value  of  the  fraction  remains  constant.  No  term  re- 
lating to  the  distance  of  the  sounding  body  enters  the  ;<>i-- 
mula;  hence  the  velocity  is  independent  of  the  distance  — 
that  is,  of  the  amplitude  of  the  sound-wave.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  convenient  formula  for  calculating  the  velocity  of 
sound  in  air  at  various  temperatures  : 


a  =  coefficient  of  expansion  of  air  for  1°  C.  =  0.0036C5 ;  t = 
the  temperature  in  degrees  of  the  centigrade  scale;  M 
standing  for  metres.  It  was  also  found  experimentally 
that  sound  moves  quicker  with  the  wind  and  slower  against 
it;  the  final  velocity  being  in  the  one  case  equal  to  the 
sum,  in  the  other  equal  to  the  difference,  of  the  velocity  of 
wind  and  that  of  the  sound-wave  itself.  In  gases,  the  ve- 
locity of  sound,  of  course,  as  indicated  by  the  formula,  in- 
creases with  the  temperature;  in  air  this  increase  is  about 
two  feet  per  second  for  each  degree  centigrade.  The  veloci- 
ty of  sound  in  oxygen  gas  at  0°  C.  is  1040  feet;  in  carbonic 
acid,  858  feet;  in  hydrogen,  4164  feet. 

In  1827,  Colladon  and  Sturm  determined  experimentally 
the  velocity  of  sound  in  fresh  water.  The  experiment  was 
made  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  it  was  found  to  be  -ITU 
feet  per  second  at  a  temperature  of  15°  C.  Laplace  has 
also  given  a  formula  for  the  velocity  of  sound  in  liquids : 


jr. 

A' 

g  as  before  =  9.8088  metres,  and  A  is  the  amount  which  a 
column  of  the  liquid  one  metre  long  shortens  under  a  pres- 
sure equal  to  its  own  weight ;  it  hence  is  necessary  to  de- 
termine tht  compressibility  of  the  liquid  in  order  to  employ 
this  formula,  as  the  velocity  is  inversely  proportional  to 
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the    square  root  of  the  compressibility.     The  Telocity  of 
sound  in   alcohol  :ii  »«  0,  i<   l-'IH  feet;  in  ether,  at  0°, 

.".Mil  ;    in  <e:i    water,  at  20°  C.,  4768. 

The  velocity  of  sound  in  <olid»  can  be  calculated  lijr  this 
In-;  formula,  anil  cun  aim  be  experimentally  determined ; 
that  in 

At »  c.°  At  loo1. 

Cold      ii     r.,717 .',.1,10 

I. -.ill       '•     lo:ai  

ro|,|,,.r  -   ll/.-.-1, 10,802 

In. n       "  li;.v."J 17,386 

The  lulrnnHy  of  .S'oiim/  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance  of  the  sounding  body  from  the  ear:  it  ia  also 
proportional  to  the  sijuare  of  the  amplitude  of  the  sound- 
wave. Thus  far,  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess  a  pho- 
nometer, or  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the 
relative  intensities  of  two  sounds  or  sets  of  sound-wares; 
In  nre  we  must  regard  with  interest  a  step  recently  taken 
in  ibis  direction  by  Prof.  A.  M.  Mayer  of  tloboken,  who,  by 
employing  small  vibrating  flames  and  the  principle  of  in 
terference,  succeeded  in  solving  this  problem  in  certain 
For  details  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  original 
article,  published  in  the  January  number  of  the  "American 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,"  1873. 

/,'.  ili-i-iion  .I/  \,miu/. — The  waves  of  sound  can  be  reflected 
like  the  waves  of  light,  and  obey  the  same  law,  the  angle 
of  incidence  being  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection  ;  this  can 
li,  proved  indirectly  with  the  aid  of  spherical  or  parabolic 
miii-ors,  though,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  sound-  j 
\i aves  are  large  relatively  to  such  reflecting  surfaces  as  can  | 
be  used,  the  experiments  are  far  more  difficult  than  with 
tin-  almost  infinitely  shorter  waves  of  light.  The  author 
has  recently  contrived  a  new  method  by  which  the  reflec- 
tion of  sound  can  be  studied,  and  the  relative  reflecting 
powers  of  different  substances  examined.  A  circular  disk 
with  open  and  closed  sectors,  or  with  sectors  of  different 
materials,  is  made  to  revolve  rather  slowly  near  a  sound- 
ing-reed, in  such  a  way  that  the  sound  is  from  time  to  time 
reinforced  by  reflection.  The  result  is,  that  a  sound  re- 
sembling "  the  beats  "  is  produced,  these  alternations  of 
sound  and  comparative  silence  disappearing  when  the  disk 
is  made  complete,  or  when  its  alternate  sectors  are  com- 
posed of  substances  having  the  same  power  of  reflection. 
The  same  apparatus  can  bo  used  to  determine  the  relative 
pi  livers  of  different  bodies  for  the  transmission  of  sound. 
Kehoes  are  cases  of  the  reflection  of  sound,  and  the  wonder- 
ful power  of  very  long  tubes  in  conveying  sounds  to  a  great 
•  ii-Mnec  is  duo  to  the  same  property. 

Kefmi-linn  of  Sound. — Sound-waves  can  be  refracted  or 
In  nt  out  of  their  course  by  denser  or  rarer  bodies  in  a  man- 
ner corresponding  to  light;  this  can  be  demonstrated  by  the 
use  of  a  large  lens  of  carbonic  acid  enclosed  in  a  thin  mem- 
bra ne,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  sound-waves  from  a 
watch  will  be  concentrated  just  as  a  glass  lens  concentrates 
the  rays  of  light.  Recently,  the  refraction  of  sound  has 
been  directly  studied  with  a  prism,  according  to  the  method 
which  has  long  been  used  in  light.  Prof.  C.  Hajech  gene- 
rated sound-waves  in  the  interior  of  a  box  6,  by  the  aid  of  a 
bell  which  was  struck  by  clockwork ;  travelling  along  a  tube 
(,  they  reached  the  prism  /',  and  were  refracted  by  it  as  in- 
dicated in  Kig.  I.  The  amount  by  which  they  were  bent  out 
of  their  path  was  ascertained  by  moving  the  ear  over  the 
graduated  circle  cc,  which  was  in  an  adjoining  room,  till 
the  position  of  maximum  intensity  had  been  ascertained. 
The  sides  of  the  prism  were  made  of  thin  membrane,  of 
paper,  or  finally  of  sheets  of  mica.  Experiments  were  per- 
formed on  hydrogen,  ammonia,  illuminating  gas,  carbonic 
acid,  and  on  sulphurous  acid  gas.  Besides  these  gases,  two 
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liquids  were  also  employed — ordinary  water  and  water  satu- 
rated with  common  suit"     Amongst  other  result  i:  »a<  found 
that  tin-  -ami-  prism  refracted  waves  of  different  leaf 
different  tones)  alike.     The  results  of  these  measure- 

corresponded  with  tho«e    indicated    by  the  kllou- 

of  sound  iii  the  substances  employed,  taken  in  connection 


with  the  explanation  of  refraction  M  given  in  the  undul. 
tory  theory  of  sound. 

\.,.in</..c.irr.  rrndtrrii  Yiiihlr.— tfuite  recently  this  feat 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  German  phy-  who 

employed  the  snap  of  an  electric  upark  for  the  generation 
of  the  sound-wave,  and  then  illuminated  it  by  the  instan- 
taneous light  of  a  second  spark,  lie  wan  thus  not  only 
able  to  see  with  distinctness  a  limple  suund-warr,  bat  alto 
to  observe  its  reflection,  refraction,  and  the  interference  of 
two  sound-waves.  (l'»'j<j.  Ann.,  exxxi.,  r.  I"".  1847.) 

Inflection  of  SoHtttt-irHrrg. —  From  the  circumitance  that 
the  sound-ware*  are  not  minute  relatively  to  the  obilacles 
they  encounter,  it  happens  that  they  manifest  thin  property 
of  travelling  around  corners  in  a  high  degree.  The  corre- 
sponding experiments  with  light  require  some  eare,  hut  the 
inflection  of  sound-wares  is  something  that  we  with  dim- 
cully  escape  from,  obstacles  placed  in  their  path  casting  but 
little  acoustic  shadow. 

luler/trtare  of  fiuaxil-Karrt. — Thai  far,  we  hare  oecn- 
pied  ourselves  with  single  sets  of  wares,  and  have  supposed 
the  particles  of  air  to  be  acted  on  by  only  one  ware  at  a 
time.  It  will,  however,  more  commonly  happen  that  it  is 
necessary  to  deal  with  particles  which  are  at  the  same  in- 
stant being  acted  on  by  more  than  a  single  ware.  Let  us 
take  the  simplest  case,  and  suppose  our  particles  acted  on 
by  two  equal  and  similar  sound-waves;  now,  it  may  hap- 
pen under  these  circumstances  that  the  two  wares  agree  in 
their  action,  any  particular  layer  of  air  being  at  the  fame  . 
moment  subjected  to  a  condensation  or  rarefaction  from 
both  these  sources.  When  this  happens  the  motion  of  its 
particles  will  be  twice  as  great,  and  we  shall  hear  a  louder 
sound.  But  something  else  is  equally  likely  to  occur:  it 
may  happen  that  just  at  the  moment  when  the  layer  ought 
to  be  condensed  by  one  ware,  its  companion  attempts  to 
rarefy  or  expand  it;  these  two  motions  will  then  neutralise 
each  other,  and  instead  of  round  we  shall  have  silence. 
This  can  be  illustrated  with  two  similar  organ-pipes  which 
give  exactly  the  same  note ;  sounding  them  both  together 
may  give  a  louder  tone,  or  one  which  is  quite  faint.  If 
closed  organ-pipes  are  used,  the  silence,  as  far  as  the  mu- 
sical note  is  concerned,  is  quite  complete,  nothing  but  the 
hoarse  noise  which  is  always  mingled  with  it  being  percep- 
tible. We  can  combine  both  these  experiments  into  a  single 
one  by  employing  organ-pipes  which  give  slightly  different 
tones ;  if  now  both  sets  of  waves  start  fairly  together,  the 
condensations  and  rarefactions  being  in  harmony,  this  state 
of  things  cannot  long  remain,  owing  to  the  inequality  in 
their  length,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  5,  where  condensation  is 
marked  heavily,  rarefaction  lightly.  Already  at  1  the  con- 
densation coincides  with  the  rarefaction;  farther  on,  at  2, 

the  old  state  of  things  has  returned ;  and  the  e lilion  at 

3  is  the  same  with  that  at  1.     Hence,  in  this  experiment 
we  must  expect  to  have  alternations  of  sound  and  rili 
the  tone  rising  and  swelling  to  a  maximum,  then  dying 
away  again  to  repeat  itself,  etc.     These  alternations  are 
called  beati,  and  furnish  even  to  the  unmusical  ear  a  very 
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accurate  means  of  judging  of  the  identity  of  musical  tones. 
Having  considered  briefly  these  general  properties  of  son 
waves,  wo  pass  on  to  some  of  their  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics.    Among  the  most  important  of  these  is — 

,,h  of  Sound-ram.— The  pitch  of  the  note,  ot 
things  being  equal,  depends  on  the  length  of  the  ware 
long  waves  give  low  notes— short  waves,  those  that  s 
high.  The  longest  waves,  in  the  air  at  a  temperature  0s 
which  are  capable  of  producing  the  sensation  of  s 
have  a  length  of  about  M  feet.     The  tone,  from  a  n 
point  of  view,  is  imperfect,  and  in  order  to  remove  this  < 
feet  entirely  it  is  necessary  to  shorten  the  ware 
27J  feet.     On  the  other  hand,  when  the  wares  are 
to  a  length  of  three  or  four  tenths  of  an  inch,  they  sgan 
become  inaudible:    to  have  a  useful  musical  effect  i 
length  must  bo  increased  to  about  3.2  inches, 
speaking  of  the  Imyik  of  the  sound-waves,  which  eri< 
must  vary  with  temperature,  it  is  more  customary  to 
the  BKinirr  n/rHraii-ni  producing  a  given  KWBd  :  thin,  as 

d  travels  at  the  rate  of  10»fl  feel  per  second  in  th 
at  0°  0.,  it  follows  that  a  wave  66  feet  long  will  execute 
a  second  16J  vibrations,  and  one  which  is  271  foet  long. 
fortv  Ml. ration--,  etc.     We  give  below  a  table,  arranged 
octaves,  of  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  note*  used 
music : 
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161   33   ««   132  264   528  1056   2112  4224 


C  C  C 

C,/  C/  C 

C"  C'  C 

Ci  Ci  C 

c-3  c-2  c-1 

ut-t  ut-i  uti 


0 
C 
0 

c° 

Utj 


c'" 

C'" 
C3 
C3 
Ut6 


c""  c" 

c""  c" 

C«  C5 

C  C5 


As  will  be  seen,  several  modes  of  notation  are  employed, 
tho  last  being  the  French — that  preceding,  the  method 
proposed  by  Sondhaus  for  scientific  purposes.  In  large 
organs  C  with  164  vibrations  is  reached,  tho  effect  being 

imperfect ;  the  piano  reaches  a  with  3520  vibrations,  and 

sometimes  "c  with  4224.  The  highest  note  employed  in  the 
orchestra  is  d5,  with  4752  vibrations  (piccolo  flute).  The 
practical  range  in  music  is  from  40  to  4000  vibrations,  em- 
bracing seven  octaves.  The  human  ear  is,  however,  able 
to  reach  eleven  octaves  ;  that  is,  tho  sensation  of  sound  is 
produced  by  vibrations  varying  from  16i  up  to  33,000  in  a 
second. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  measure  the  length  of  the  sound- 
waves or  the  number  of  vibrations  producing  them  ;  a  very 
simple  means  is  with  the  sirene  of  Cagniard  do  Latour. 
This  instrument  consists  of  a  circular  revolving  disk  C  F 
(Fig.  6),  which  is  provided  with  fifteen  small  apertures 
cut  in  its  substance  in  a  slanting  direction  ;  below  this 
disk  is  a  second  one,  which  is  stationary,  and  also  provided 
with  a  similar  set  of  holes.  When  air  is  driven  through 
the  apparatus  by  a  wind-bellows  tho  upper  disk  is  Bet  in 
rotation  after  the  manner  of  a  reaction  mill,  which  has  the 
effect  of  rapidly  opening  and  closing  the  set  of  apertures, 
so  that  when  a  sufficient  velocity  of  rotation  has  been  at- 
tained, the  pulses  of  air  rushing  through  produce  a  low 
musical  note,  the  pitch  rising  with  the  velocity  or  number 
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of  vibrations  communicated  to  the  air  in  a  second.  Upon 
the  axis  is  an  endless  screw,  E  H,  which,  acting  on  a  toothed 
wheel,  S,  registers  tho  number  of  turns  made  by  it  in  a  given 
time,  say  in  fifteen  seconds.  In  using  this  apparatus  it  is 
only  necessary  to  raise  the  pitch  of  the  note  furnished  by 
it  till  it  is  in  unison  with  the  note  whose  number  of  vibra- 
tions we  wish  to  determine.  If,  then,  this  unison  is  main- 
tained for  fifteen  seconds,  we  can,  without  calculation,  read 
the  required  number  of  vibrations  directly  on  tho  dial-plate 
of  tho  sirene;  then,  by  dividing  the  velocity  of  sound  in 
the  air  by  this  number,  we  have  the  length  of  the  wave. 
In  the  case  of  a  tuning-fork  the  number  of  vibrations  can 
be  still  more  directly  ascertained  by  attaching  to  one  of  its 
arms  a  small  piece  of  fine  wire  or  a  minute  portion  of  a 
feather,  and  causing  this  to  act  as  a  pen  on  a  revolving 
cylinder.  This  latter  is  covered  by  a  sheet  of  paper  which 
has  been  smoked  by  burning  camphor,  and  when  set  in 
revolution  registers  tho  vibrations  made  by  the  tuning-fork 
on  the  lampblack  surface.  Seconds  marks  are  simultane- 
ously impressed  on  the  smoked  paper  by  an  electro-mag- 
netic attachment;  so  that  afterwards  it  is  not  difficult  to 
obtain  the  desired  result  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy. 
There  are  also  other  methods  of  measuring  the  length  of 
sound-waves,  based  on  the  principle  of  interference,  and 
quite  recently  1'nif.  Mayer  of  lloboken  has  succeeded  in 
measuring  wave-lengths  directly  in  the  air.  (American 
Journal  <if  Science  and  Arti,  for  Nov.,  1872,  p.  387.) 

The  Form  of  a  Sonnd-wnrc. — In  all  that  has  preceded, 
and  also  in  the  formulas  for  the  sound-wave,  we  have  as- 
sumed that  the  particles  of  air  swing  backward  and  forward, 
obeying  the  law  of  the  pendulum  ;  and  this  is  true  for  pure, 
simple  tones,  such  as  those  furnished  by  tuning-forks. 


The  ear  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  able  to  take  up  these 
pendulum-like  vibrations,  which  then  produce  appropriate 
sensations  in  the  brain,  but  it  is  not  capable  of  directly 
taking  up  vibrations  which  arc  executed  according  to  laws 
different  from  that  of  the  pendulum.  Let  us  take  a  simple 
case,  and  suppose  the  air  acted  on  by  two  pendulum-like 
sets  of  impulses,due  to  the  joint  action  of  two  tuning-forks, 
one  of  which  in  a  second  executes  twice  as  many  vibrations 
as  the  other.  The  particles  of  air  will  then  obey  a  new 
law,  and  will  assume  positions  and  velocities  which  arc  the 
resultants  due  to  the  action  of  the  two  original  forces,  and 
the  form  of  the  wave  will  be  entirely  altered.  When  this  new 
kind  of  wave  strikes  upon  the  ear  it  is  instantly  analyzed 
into  its  two  constituents,  which  independently  affect  their 
corresponding  nerve-fibrils,  and  a  peculiar  sensation  is  pro- 
duced, due  to  the  presence  of  two  distinct  sensations  ;  in- 
deed, as  Hclmholtz,  to  whom  we  owe  these  interesting  facts, 
has  shown,  it  is  possible  after  some  practice  to  actually 
recognize  the  two  original  constituents.  If  we  add  a  third, 
a  fourth,  or  any  number  of  new  sets  of  impulses,  the  law 
changes  with  each,  and  also  the  resulting  form  of  the  wave, 
and  consequently  the  final  sensation.  Conversely,  if  by 
any  other  means  we  generate  waves  having  forms  not  nor- 
mal, and  present,  them  to  the  ear,  they  will  instantly  be 
analyzed  into  a  sufficient  number  of  normal  forms  to  meet 
the  requirement,  and  a  corresponding  number  of  sensations 
will  be  produced.  For  example,  reed-pipes,  or  a  reed  alone, 
furnish  waves  with  an  abnormal  form,  and  the  sound  from 
them  is  analyzed,  as  Hclmholtz  has  shown,  by  the  car  into 
sixteen  to  twenty  sets  of  normal  waves  or  pure  simple  tones. 
We  may  add  here  that,  as  in  this  example,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  these  distinct  sets  of  waves  or  notes  should  be  in- 
dependently generated,  but  merely  that  the  original  wave 
should  have  a  form  capable  of  being  analyzed  into  these 
simple  constituents.  Even  the  form  of  the  wave  furnished 
by  the  sirene  is  not  normal ;  along  with  its  proper  or  fun- 
damental note  the  octave  is  virtually  present  in  an  amount 
which  is  often  somewhat  embarrassing.  These  higher  notes, 
which  accompany  the  proper  or  fundamental  tone,  are  called 
over-tones,  or  harmonicals,  and  it  is  their  presence  which 
determines  the  quality  of  the  sound,  or  its  timbre  or  clang- 
tiut.  In  the  case  of  tuning-forks  the  over-tones  arc  absent, 
hence  the  hollow  and  somewhat  poor  character  of  the 
sounds  they  emit ;  with  closed  organ-pipes  they  are  scarcely 
present  to  any  extent,  though  more  so  with  open  pipes, 
where  the  first  and  second  over-tones  can  be  distinctly  re- 
cognized— f.  e.  the  octave  and  the  twelfth.  In  reed-pipes 
they  are  present  in  great  abundance  and  strength,  so  as 
quite  to  change  the  character  of  the  fundamental  note ;  the 
same  is  true  of  stringed  instruments.  It  is  the  presence  of 
these  over-tones  which  enables  us  to  distinguish  between 
different  instruments,  even  when  sounding  the  same  funda- 
mental note,  and  finally  which,  as  we  shall  sec,  enables  us 
to  recognize  the  voices  of  different  persons  under  similar 
conditions.  Our  inability  to  distinguish  at  once  the  pres- 
ence of  particular  over-tones  is  simply  the  result  of  want  of 
practice,  and  is  shared  alike  by  the  musical  and  unmusical. 
This  can  bo  corrected  by  practice,  or  by  the  use  of  the 
resonators  contrived  by  llelmholtz.  These  instruments 
have  usually  the  form  of  a  hollow  sphere,  open  at  both  ends 
of  its  diameter;  one  of  these  openings  has  a  shape  adapting 
it  for  insertion  into  the  ear ;  the  other  aperture  is  larger, 
its  size  being  determined  by  experiment.  The  size  of  this 
opening  and  the  capacity  of  the  sphere  arc  so  related  that 
when  the  sphere  is  placed  in  connection  with  the  ear  the 
experimenter  is  rendered  comparatively  deaf  to  all  notes 

i  but  one,  the  strength  of  this  latter  being  greatly  exulted  by 
the  instrument.  The  analysis  of  which  we  have  just  spoken 
was  to  a  great  extent  effected  by  the  aid  of  these  con- 
trivances, a  large  number  of  these  spheres  being  of  course 
necessary  for  purposes  of  investigation.  We  may  add  here 
that  Mr.  R.  Koenig,  so  celebrated  for  his  beautiful  acoustic 
apparatus,  has  pushed  this  matter  one  step  farther,  and  by 

!  connecting  these  resonators  with  manometric  capsules  and 
smafi  gas-flames  has  succeeded  in  rendering risible  the  phe- 

!  nomcna  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  thus  enabling  a 
person  who  is  deaf  still  to  pursue  these  investigations. 

Cause  of  Dissonance  or  Discord. — This  peculiar  effect, 
which  sometimes  attends  the  reception  of  two  or  more  sets 
of  sound-waves,  has  also  recently  been  explained  by  the 
investigations  of  Hi-lmholtz,  which  have  thrown  a  flood  of 
light  on  this  obscure  subject.  It  has  for  a  long  time  been 
known  that  when  two  sets  of  sound-waves  are  simultaneously 
presented  to  the  ear,  the  relation  between  their  length  being 
in  some  simple  proportion,  such  as  1  :  2,  2  :  3,  3  :  4,  or  4  :  5, 
an  agreeable  effect  is  produced,  the  sounds  seeming  to  melt 
into  each  other,  producing  what  is  known  as  consonance ; 

i  while,  on  the  other  hand,  more  complicated  relations  often 
generate  discord.  To  account  for  this,  many  fanciful  theories 
have  been  proposed,  of  which  we  will  merely  allude  to  that 
of  Leibnitz,  who  imagined  that  the  mind  delighted  in  the 
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perception  "f  simple  mathematical  relation*,  and  was  dis- 
I  l,v  the  reverse!     li  is  bardly  necessary  to  say  that 
this  is  »"t  tin'  triii-  explanation,  which  «?  muit  seek  i< 
tain  reuUloBI  of  tin1  nerves  of  sensation  to  external  stimu- 
lating causes.    Thi-  nerves  of  vision,  touch,  nnd  hearing  are 

endowed  with  the  following  |iro|il-rty  :    when  -'miniated,  the 

sensation  produced  is  at  the  first  instant  at  a  maximum,  and 
rapidlv  becomes  less  intense;  if,  however,  the  nerves  are 
allowed  to  rest  for  small  intervals  of  time,  they  quickly  re- 
gain their  former  sensitiveness,  and  this  process  may  be 
repealed  indefinitely.  If,  now,  we  expose  the  eye,  for  ex- 
ample, In  li(!ht,  we  obtain  the  maximum  sensation;  then 
tin-  perin'lie  withdrawal  ami  return  "f  the  light  may  readily 
bo  so  arranged  as  to  produce  in  succession  a  long  series  of 
these  maxima  of  sensation,  which  quickly  become  disagree- 
able, nnd  even  may  he  dangerous:  it  is  the  case  of  a  flicker- 
ing light,  whose  bail  effects  are  so  well  known.  The  sensa- 
tion of  tickling  is  strictly  analogous  to  the  above,  and  is 
produced  by  corresponding  causes.  The  nerves  have,  how- 
ever, another  well-known  property:  after  stimulation  the 
sensation  produced  is  found  to  remain,  or  "  persist,"  for  a 
minute  interval  of  time  with  undiminished  strength;  so 
that  in  the  case  of  light  and  sound,  if  the  successive  stimu- 
lations follow  each  other  at  sufficiently  rapid  intervals,  these 
evil  effects  are  naturally  abolished,  and  only  continuous 
itions  arc  perceived.  Discord  is,  then,  as  llelmholti 
I'ertained,  due  to  the  presence  of  the  beats,  or  to  rapid 
alternations  of  sound  and  comparative  silence,  they  corre- 
sponding to  the  Bickerings  of  a  flame.  When  from  any 
cause  these  beats  follow  each  other  at  the  rate  of  about  33 
in  a  second,  the  discord  is  at  its  maximum,  becoming  more 
tolerable  "ilh  twice  this  number,  and  finally  disappearing 
altogether  as  their  number  is  increased  to  about  120  in  a 
second.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  beats  follow  quite  slowly 
— for  example,  at  the  rate  of  three  to  five  in  a  second — the 
effect  is  not  unpleasant,  and  can  even  be  employed  in  music, 
suggesting  as  it  does  the  idea  of  trilling.  Discord  is  then 
due  to  the  production  of  beats  by  the  interference  of  the 
over-tones,  which  almost  always  accompany  the  funda- 
mental notes,  and,  as  has  been  shown  by  calculation,  this 
can  be  entirely  or  partially  avoided  only  by  the  use  of  such 
simple  ratios  as  those  above  indicated.  For  further  details 
wo  must  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the  original  work  of 
Hclmholtz  ("  Die  Lehre  von  den  Tonempfindungon,"  1865). 
Ej/ '  iiinirntiutr  Motion  to  the  Suurct  of  Sound 

or  to  the  Knr.— In  all  the  foregoing  it  has  been  tacitly  as- 
sumed that  during  experiment  the  position  of  the  source 
of  sound  and  of  the  recipient  ear  remained  invariable; 
when  this  ceases  to  be  true,  certain  curious  changes  are 
produced,  which  recently  have  grown  into  importance,  ow- 
ing to  their  correspondence  with  certain  optical  phenomena 
by  which  it  is  possible  to  study  the  motion  of  the  fixed  stars 
towards  or  away  from  our  planet.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
Bounding  body  is  stationary,  and  that  the  ear  of  the  ob- 
server is  moved  with  some  rapidity  towards  it;  then  it  will 
result  that  in  a  given  time  the  observer  will  receive  a  larger 
number  of  impulses  than  at  first,  and  that  the  pitch  of  the 
sound  will  be  correspondingly  elevated.  The  same  effect 
will  be  produced  by  moving  the  sounding  body  towards  a 
stationary  car.  And  from  the  same  cause  it  is  evident  that 
motion  of  the  car  away  from  the  source  of  sound  will  lower 
the  pitch  of  the  note. 'etc.  These  ideas  were  first  brought 
forward  by  Christian  Doppler  in  1S42,  and  since  then  have 
been  repeatedly  subjected  to  the  test  of  experiment.  Dr. 
Ballat  in  Belgium,  with  the  aid  of  a  locomotive  and  a  party 
of  musicians,  proved  their  correctness  in  a  quantitative 
manner,  and  Dr.  Mach  has  contrived  an  apparatus  with  a 
moving  reed  pipe  by  which  they  c»n  be  studied  in  an  ordi- 
nary room  ;  and  finally  by  theuse  of  tuning-forks  Prof.  Mayer 
uf  ilobokcn  has  succeeded  in  illustrating  them  before  large 
audiences,  i  I , ,/,  , -i,  ,m  Journal  of  Science  and  Arti,  April, 

1*72.  p.  -.'fir.) 

77,,'  I'oiVp.— As  the  human  vocal  organs  are  built  essen- 
tially on  the  plan  of  a  reed-pipe,  it  is  desirable  at  the  start 
to  understand  the  construction  and  action  of  one  of  these  in- 
struments.     \  reed  origin  pipe  cons^ts.  then,  of  two  parts,  a 
vibratinir  fii^'ic  or  ice.  I.  and  a  variously  shaped  pipe.  When 
oonnected  with  a  wind  l.cllnws  the  reed  is  thrown  into  vi- 
brations, and  after  tin- manner  of  a  sirenc  permits  the  air  to 
pass  through  in  a  scries  of  puffs,  which,  linking  themselves 
together,  generate  a  musical  tone.    The  waves  furnished  by 
the  reed  arc  not,  however,  normal  in  form,  but,  as  pro- 
viouslv  explained,  have  a  form  such  as  would  bo  generated 
by  the  joint  action  of  a  fundamental  normal  tone  or  wave, 
combined  with  a  set  of  shorter  waves  or  over-tones :    in 
other  words,  practically  it  furnishes  a  fundamental   note 
with  a  scries  of  strong  over-tone?,  the   particular  Audi 
mental  note  and  corresponding  set  of  over-tones  depcndm 
on  the  construction  of  the  reed  itself  and  the  manner 
which  it  is  tuned.    The  function  of  the  pipe  is  to  strength 
any  or  all  of  these  notes ;  thus,  conical  pipes  strengthi 


up  to  a  certain  height,  excluding  those 

I    lol 


all  the  over-tones 

that  are  not  much  longer  than  the  aperture  of  the  pipe 
itself,  while  cylindrical  pipes  «tr<-ngthen  tbr  o<ld  over- 
•  r  rinse  whose  rate*  of  vibration  are  related  to  each 
other  as  1,  3,  5,  etc.  Hence,  the  pitch  of  the  note  Is  de- 
termine I  l,v  the  rate  of  the  reed's  vibrations — the  quality, 
or  clang-tint,  of  the  sound  by  the  shape  and  flte  of  the 
pipe.  In  the  human  vocal  organs  the  reed  is  supplied  by 
two  vibrating  membranes  at  -mlled  the  vocal 

cords.  For  the  production  of  sound  it  is  ntcmary  that 
hey  should  be  stretched,  nnd  that  at  the  start  the  opening 
Ml  ween  them  should  be  closed.  Air  it  then  forced  through 
:hem  from  the  lungs ;  they  are  set  in  vibration,  and  allow 
it  an  interrupted  passage,  exactly  as  in  Ihe  ease  of  a 
reed,  as  has  been  shown  by  experiments  on  the  living  and 
dissected  larynx,  or  with  the  aid  of  artificial  vocal  cords 
made  of  sheet  india-rubber.  The  pitch  uf  the  voice  de- 
pends on  the  extent  to  which  the  membranes  are  slrelched. 
Sliiller,  by  increasing  the  tensive  force  half  an  ounce  up  to 
eighteen  ounces,  raised  the  tone  with  one  of  his  dissected 
preparations  more  than  two  octaves.  The  pitch  depends 
ilso  to  some  extent  on  the  strength  of  the  current  of  air 
employed,  rising  as  the  latter  is  increased.  The  human 
voice  includes  not  quite  four  octaves,  though  no  one  single 
voice  would  be  able  to  compass  a  scale  of  this  extent.  The 
pitch  alsoAXhor  things  being  equal,  depends  on  the  length 
of  the  vocal  cords;  that  of  men  is  about  18  millimetres,  with 
women  it  is  only  12.  The  clearness  of  the  voice  depends 
on  the  accurate  closure  of  the  slit  between  the  cords,  from 
time  to  time,  while  they  are  in  operation.  Theory  and  ex- 
periment alike  point  to  the  fact  that  when  the  vocal  cords 
are  set  in  action  waves  having  an  abnormal  form  are  gene- 
rated, corresponding  to  a  fundamental  note  with  a  set  of 

Fio.  7. 


over-tones.     The  function  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and 
nose  Ca  (  Fig.  7)  is  to  strengthen  or  weaken  the  fundamei 
tone  and  various  sets  of  the  over-tones:  and  in  this  action 
the  site  of  the  opening  of  the  month  also  plays  , 
ant  part;   thus,  the  quality  of   the  sound  uttered,  or  .1 
clang-tint,  depends  finally  on  the  shape  and  sue  of  the 
cavitv  of  the  mouth  and  nose.     This  cavity,  then,  con 
Lnds  to  the  pipe  of  a  reed  orgw-pipe.     The  vocal  cord. 
retaining  all  Ihe  time  the  same  tension,  by  a  termg  the 
Lpe  and  size  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  audits  opening 
we  can  generate  sounds  having  a  different  clang-tint,  a* 
for  example.  Ah.  0,  etc.     It  is  not  even  necessary  U 
the  vocal  cords  into  action  if  a  complex  sound  consisting 
of  many  tones  is  supplied  from  some  outward  source  :  It 
we  were  recenllv  informed  by  President  Barnard  of  Columbia 

- 


Coegtat  by  taking  advantage  of 

noise  of  a  railroad  car.  and  by  varying  suit,  -ly  .h 

ju«t  referred  to,  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  mus 

notes'n  rapid  succewion,  such  a.  the  note,  of  any  familiar 

^•^'"are  the  simplest  which  can  be  ut.ered 
b,  the  huuinn  voice,  and  have  frequently  been  made  the 
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subject  of  investigation.  In  1831,  Willis  in  England  found 
that  by  mingling  certain  tones  produced  by  reed-pipes  he 
I'ould  iii  .-mm'  extent  imitate  the  vowel-sounds.  (I'vyy.  Ann. 
/;•/..  xxiv.,  a.  397.)  In  this  mode  of  working  there  is  the 
obvious  difficulty  that  reed-pipes  furnish  large  sets  of  notes, 
MI  that  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  very  accurate  knowledge 
by  such  experiments.  More  recently,  llclmholtz,  with  the 
aid  of  his  resonators  above  described,  succeeded  in  analyz- 
ing the  vowel-sounds,  although  they  present  greater  diffi- 
culties than  most  other  sounds  of  equal  complexity.  This 
results  from  the  circumstance  that,  from  childhood  upward, 
«!•  all  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  tones  of  the 
vowel-sounds  as  independent  wholes,  making  no  attempt 
to  ascertain  their  musical  components,  since  in  the  case 
of  a  vowel-sound  the  clang-tint  is  all  important,  and  is  in- 
deed the  only  means  by  which  we  judge  of  its  identity. 
Ilclmholti  ascertained  that  vowel-sounds  are  produced  by 
the  presence  of  a  fundamental  note  mingled  with  its  higher 
over-tones  in  various  proportions ;  he  even  was  able  to  prove 
that  the  intensity  of  the  highest  of  these  over-tones  varies 
somewhat  in  different  individuals,  being  greater  in  voices 
that  are  shrill  than  in  those  whose  sound  is  softer.  Having 
finished  this  labor,  he  undertook  the  artificial  reconstruction 
of  the  vowel-sounds  from  pure  constituents.  These  are  best 
furnished  by  vibrating  tuning-forks.  One  of  these  instru- 
ments, alone  by  itself,  furnishes  a  tone  which  at  a  little  dis- 
tance is  quite  inaudible,  but  by  causing  it  to  vibrate  directly 
in  front  of  a  hollow  metallic  cylinder  of  exactly  the  right 
capacity,  its  sound  is  greatly  strengthened,  and  can  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  in  a  room  of  large  dimensions.  The  cylinder 
is  of  course  entirely  closed  with  the  exception  of  a  circular 
opening  at  the  end  near  the  fork.  When  the  fork  is  thus 
caused  to  vibrate  in  connection  with  a  resonator,  the  sound 
is  instantly  extinguished  if  the  aperture  in  the  cylinder  bo 
closed,  but  as  it  is  gradually  opened  the  sound  correspond- 
ingly gains  in  intensity :  so  that  it  is  evidently  in  the  power 
of  the  experimenter  to  regulate  the  loudncss  of  the  tone 
produced.  A  tuning-fork,  however,  soon  ceases  to  vibrate, 
and  accordingly  must  be  provided  with  a  contrivance  to 
obviate  this  difficulty.  By  placing  it  between  the  arms  of 
an  electro-magnet  having  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  it  can 
be  caused  to  vibrate  for  any  period  of  time,  provided  the 
magnetic  attraction  is  intermittent,  and  always  exercised 
at  exactly  the  right  moment.  This  is  accomplished  by 
breaking  and  re-establishing  the  electric  current  with  the 
aid  of  another  tuning-fork,  which  vibrates  at  exactly  the 
same  rate ;  and  the  second  fork,  being  also  provided  with 
a  similar  electro-magnet,  is  able  independently  to  maintain 
itself  in  vibration  for  any  length  of  time,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  vibrating  attachment  so  often  found  on  electrical 
apparatus  for  medical  purposes.  It  would  not  be  possible 
with  this  arrangement  to  sustain  in  vibration  a  third  fork 
whose  rate  was  a  little  slower  or  faster  than  that  of  its  two 
companions ;  but  if  its  rate  should  be  exactly  twice,  three, 
or  four  times  as  great,  this  end  could  easily  be  accomplished ; 
for  then,  though  the  attractive  impulses  might  be  fewer  than 
desirable,  at  least  they  would  always  be  rightly  timed. 
Hence,  it  is  evident  that  a  series  of  forks  whose  rates  of 
vibration  are  as  1,  2,  3,  etc.  can  be  kept  simultaneously  in 
vibration  by  a  contrivance  of  this  nature.  This  was,  then, 
the  plan  actually  employed  by  Helmholtz ;  keys  being  con- 
nected by  strings  with  the  valves  of  the  resonators,  and 
being  opened  by  the  pressure  of  the  fingers,  the  proper 
notes  were  obtained  with  the  desired  strength.  Helmholtz's 
vowel-sound  apparatus,  as  made  by  Mr.  Kocnig  of  Paris, 
consists  of  eight  tuning-forks  with  their  resonance-cylin- 
ders, the  fork  which  establishes  and  regulates  the  current 
being  on  a  separate  stand.  These  forks  give  the  following 
notes:  Ut2,  Ut3,  Sol3,  Ut4,  Mi4,  Sol4,  Ut5,  Si5.  When  all 
thrsi'  forks  are  set  in  vibration,  their  resonanee-cyliniliTs 
remaining  closed,  only  a  low  humming  sound  is  heard,  but 
by  pressing  one  or  more  keys  the  corresponding  notes  arc 
i-.illi'd  forth  with  any  di-sirablc  degree  of  strength.  The 
German  vowel-sound  <i  can  be  approximately  imitated  by 
sounding  the  Ut2  fork  alone,  or  better  by  adding  the  two 
first  over-tones — i.  c.  the  octave  and  twelfth,  Ut3  and  S.l:,. 
O  is  obtained  with  a  weak  Uts  and  strong  Ut4;  Uts,  Sols, 
nnd  Mi(  mingling  to  a  small  extent.  The  German  <i,  with 
I'tj  and  Mi4  strong;  Ut:!,  Ut,,  Sol4  having  a  moderate 
strength.  In  the  same  language  the  «•  is  given  by  Mis  and 
Sol.-,  .strong,  with  the  notes  Ut4,  t,'t5,  SoU  weaker;  and 
finally  tin-  i  by  the  aid  of  Sol5,  Si5,  and  I"t6  strong;  Uts 
and  Vt4  being  weaker. 

Of  course,  since  only  pure  musical  notes  are  employed, 
thi-v  can  only  reproduce  the  musical  constituents  of  the 
vowel-sounds;  hence  the  effect  resembles  the  sound  of  the 
vowels  as  sung  rather  than  pronounced.  Corresponding 
with  these  remarkable  experiments,  Helmholtz  also  found  it 
)i'i.---iblc  to  imitate  with  the  same  apparatus  certain  varie- 
ties of  organ-pipes  ;  at  least  to  reproduce  the  musical  con- 
stituents of  their  tones,  though  of  course  the  noise  with 


which  they  are  often  accompanied  \vas  absent;  he  in  addi- 
tion imitated  the  nasal  tones  of  the  clarionet  by  the  use  of 
a  portion  of  the  forks,  while  the  joint  action  of  the  whole 
set  gave  the  softer  tones  of  the  bugle-horn.  For  exciting 
the  apparatus  into  action  he  used  only  two  of  Grove's  cups, 
though  other  experimenters  have  since  then  found  it  some- 
what difficult  of  manipulation,  and  lately  an  attempt  has 
been  made  by  Appun  to  replace  it  by  a  series  of  reeds  pro- 
vided with  resonators,  with  which  it  has  been  found  possi- 
ble to  reproduce  some  of  the  sounds  in  question  (u  and  a).* 
We  must  here  mention  the  remarkable  results  attained  in 
the  last  century  by  Prof.  v.  Ktmpelcn  in  Vienna  with  his 
speaking  machine,  which  more  recently  has  been  greatly 
perfected  by  the  two  Fabers,  uncle  and  nephew,  j"  Some 
months  ago  the  latter  exhibited  in  Columbia  College  this 
wonderful  apparatus,  which  is  capable  of  uttering  not  only 
syllables,  but  words  and  sentences,  with  a  certain  mechan- 
ical precision.  In  it  the  human  vocal  organs  are  directly 
imitated  by  vibrating  plates  of  ivory,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  it  is  operated  on  by  only  fourteen  keys  or  stops,  which 
give  the  five  vowels  and  the  nine  consonants.  lt  r,  w, /,  s,  b, 
d,  rj,  sell.  The  other  consonants  are  produced  partly  by 
combinations  of  the  above,  and  partly  by  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  current  of  air  from  the  bellows.  For  the 
purpose  of  causing  the  machine  to  speak  French,  an  extra 
attachment  is  provided,  whereby  more  nasal  tones  can  be 
generated.  Mr.  Faber  has  also  connected  with  it  a  singing 
attachment,  in  which,  by  means  of  quick  changes  in  the 
form  of  the  vocal  cords,  the  musical  scale  can  be  executed. 

Contonanti. — These  sounds  are  generally  regarded  not  as 
constituted  of  notes  having  any  particular  musical  relation 
to  each  other,  as  in  the  case  of  the  vowel-sounds,  but  rather 
as  consisting  of  different  varieties  of  noise.  Thus,  as  ex- 
amples of  explosive  noise  we  have  p  and  b,  t  and  rl,  k,  r/,  if; 
of  frictional  noise,  e,  z,  *<:h,  l,f,  r,  >»,  u,  and  h;  of  intermit- 
tent noise,  »•.  J  The  mechanical  mode  by  which  the  conso- 
nants are  produced  is  to  a  considerable  extent  understood, 
but  their  actual  acoustic  elements  resist  all  attempts  at  com- 
plete analysis.  That  they  have  an  acoustic  character  can- 
not, however,  be  doubted,  and  some  progress  has  been  made 
towards  ascertaining  the  natural  pitch  of  their  predominant 
notes.  Thus,  upon  repeating  (in  German)  the  consonants 
b,  /,-,  (,/,  »,  it  will  be  found  that  b  is  the  deepest  in  tone,  s 
the  highest;  and  tHat,  taken  together  in  the  above  order, 
they  constitute  a  series  of  perceptible  musical  gradations. 
For  further  information  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
original  investigations  of  Dr.  Oskar  Wolf,  who  seems  to 
have  succeeded  in  actually  determining  the  pitch  of  the 
predominating  constituent  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  conso- 
nants, jj 

The  Ear. — The  sensation  of  sound  is  produced  by  the 
stimulation  of  certain  nerve-fibrils  in  the  interior  of  the 
ear,  and  this  result  is  brought  about  by  the  sound-wares  in 
the  following  manner :  These  waves  first  strike  upon  the 
external  ear,  and  possibly  are,  to  some  slight  extent,  con- 
centrated by  it;  afterwards  they  travel  along  the  tube 
D  (Fig.  8),  and  reach  the  tympanum  or  drum  of  the  car  at 

FIG.  ! 


C.  This  consists  of  a  thin  membrane  which  closes  the  ex- 
ternal passage,  and  which  is  capable  of  being  set  in  vibra- 
tion or  of  responding  to  an  immense  variety  of  waves  or 
impulses.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  a  catholicity  of 
this  kind  has  not  thus  far  been  observed  in  experiments  on 
membranes  artificially  stretched,  whose  range  is  found  to 
be  far  more  limited.  "There  is  also  some  reason  to  believe 
that  the  tympanum  is  capable  of  a  certain  degree  of  "  ac- 
commodation "  to  the  sounds  that  are  presented  to  it,  fol- 
lowing the  well-known  analogy  of  the  eye  in  this  respect. 
Attached  to  the  inner  side  of  the  tympanum  is  a  series  of 


*  "  Sprache  uncl  Ohr,"  by  Dr.  Oskar  Wolf,  page  11. 

t "  Der  Mechanismus  def  menschlichen  Sprache  nebst  Beschrei- 
bung  einer  Sprechenden  Machine  von  Wolfgang  v.  Kempelen," 
Vienna,  1791. 

t  Si'.'  the  work  of  G.  (iattfied  Weiss,  Braunschweig,  1868. 

J"  Sprache  und  Ohr,"  Dr.  Oskar  Wolf,  Braunschweig,  1871. 
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three  small  bones,  called  respectively  the  malleus,  <-.  il  • 
incus.  and  UK  '•  .  •,  (the  bummer,  the  anvil,  ami  rh.- 
stirrup.  S, .  INgun  *j.  These  bonei  »re  rather  closely 
bound  together,  and  >  \  ibrationa  of  the  tym 

]i:it]iiti)  finally  tn  the  stirrup,  which  is  destined  to  commu- 
nicate them  to  the  inner  far.  The  portion  we  are  now  on- 
gugeil  with  '  "ini'vitiiin  with  the  mouth  by  meana 

of  (lie  Kustaehian  tube.  K,  uhich  is  closed  except  in  tho 
act  of  swallowing:  its  function  into  preserve  nn  ei|uilib- 
rium  between  the  pressure  of  tho  air  in  tin-  middle  ear  anil 
that  on  tho  other  side  of  tho  drum.  While  the  middle  ear  is 
filled  with  air,  the  inner  cur  is  filled  with  a  liquid,  and  incom- 
pletely enclosed  for  protection  in  solid  bone,  lu  Fig.  V  a  sec- 


tion of  tho  inner  ear  is  given.  SS3  are  the  semicircular 
canals  cut  open  ;  V  is  tho  vestibule ;  o  and  r  are  the  foramen 
ovale  and  tho  foramen  rotundum ;  C  is  a  section  of  the  coch- 
lea. We  give  in  addition  a  plnn  of  the  ear,  after  Helmholtz 
(Fig.  10),  the  cochlea,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  being  sup- 
posed to  be  unrolled.  A.  is  the  vestibule,  C  the  cochlea,  a 
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tho  foramen  ovalc,  4  the  foramen  rotundum, /  the  norve« 
of  hearing.  Tho  sacs  at  d  contain  attached  to  their  walls 

small  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  contact  with  the 
nerves,  ami  their  function,  as  it  appears,  is  to  render  us 
sensible  of  simple  short  sounds  or  shocks,  which  probably 
would  not  afl'eet  tho  vibratory  apparatus  presently  to  bo 
described.  Tho\  a.-i  as  ilmi/n  on  the  nerves  when  the  latter 
vibrate  with  the  water  in  which  they  aro  bathe. 1,  and  thus 
proiluee  sensation.  This  is  the  simplest  portion  of  the  ap- 
paratus for  hearing,  and  is  found  in  many  of  the  lower  ani- 
mal--, where  tin-  more  complicated  arrangements  are  en- 

tirelyabsent.  The  <Mials,.,in ration  with  the 

nerves,  certain  microscopic  hairs,  that  are  quite  elastic  and 
brittle,  and  probably  capable  of  being  set  into  vibration 
when  the  particular  notes  to  which  they  are  tuned  are  pre- 
scnted  to  them,  just  exactly  as  a  tuning-fork  can  be  Bet  in 
vibration  by  the  waves  proceeding  from  a  second  fork  of 
the  same  piieh.  i  See  Fig.  1 1 .  i  I  n  the  cochlea  we  also  find 
a  incinlirane  itlie  organ  of  Corti)  with  a  great  number  of 
line  n  !i  etched  in  it.  which  probably  have 

tho  same  function.  The  reader  will  timl.  by  opening  a  piano 
anil  pressing  (be  foot  on  the  right-hand  pedal,  that  if  then 
tin  \iiwel  sounds,  for  example,  are  pronounced  in  a  loud, 
clear  voice  over  the  strings,  it  will  result  that  the  strings 
which  arc  capable  of  giving  the  notes  of  which  they  are 
built  up  will  lie  set  in  \ibration.  anil  will  echo  liack  some- 
what faintly  the  original  sounds.  And  so  it  is  probably  in 
this  portion  of  the  ear;  the-e  mii-r^  "pic  string-. 
thus  set  in  vibration,  stimulate  the  lien  i  with 

them  and  produce  corresponding  sensations.      If  the  .-ound 
is  compound  or  the  form  of  the  wave  abnormal,  this 
is  anaU/ed  into  its  constituents,  since  the  conls  ;an  i 
can  onlv  execute  normal    \ihrations;   which  circuni- 
explains  much  that  was  said  under  the  head  "Form  of  the 
3 


:"  ami  we  ict  finally  that  the  elaag-tint  ii  th«  u-naa- 
'"•t,   i  imullaneoui  a.  •  •  n  of  two  or  mar* 

of  then  strings  upon  their  appropriate  nerves.  The  coch- 
lea contains  about  MM 
of  i  In -i  M: 

with  II  ..up. 

POM  that  190  of  tlirm 
are  UM 
n§  sensible  • 
used  in  inii-ic.  ihrrr  will 
remain  for  the  musical 
tones  proper    2800  for 
the    (even    octav. 
'  each  octa» 
for  each  half  tone, 
according  to  the  t  • 
menu  of  E.  II.  Weber, 
skilful    nusieian*    can 
distinguish  ^,  of  a  half 
t"m.  which  it  a  small- 
er quantity  than  • 
iponds  to  the    number 
of    the»e     strings.      It 
would  appear,  then,  that 
in  this  case  lira  of  these 
strings  are  at  the  lame 
time  excited  into  action, 
and    the    musician    by 
practised     attention    ii 
able  to  notice  which  of 
them  vibrates  the  more 
strongly. 

Ai  rendering  the  above 
views  more  probable,  we 
may  mention  the  ex 
mcnls   of  Von    llcnsen 
on    the  ears  of  certain 

minute  forms  of  crabs,  which  he  enclosed  in  an  artificial 
ear  corresponding  to  the  labyrinth.  The  ears  of  these 
crustaceans  are  partially  external,  and  consist  of  seta  of 
hairs  capable  of  vibration,  connected  with  the  nerves,  as 
in  the  case  we  have  just  been  considering.  When  differ- 
ent notes  were  sounded,  Von  Hcnsen  was  able  with  the 
microscope  to  notice  that  certain  hairs  responded,  etc.* 
The  functions  of  certain  portions  of  the  ear  are  still  in- 
volved in  much  obscurity ;  this  is  the  case,  for  example, 
with  the  three  semicircular  canals,  concerning  whone  object 
and  use  we  ponse«s  as  jet  no  certain  information.  Among 
the  fishes  the  myxine  has  one  of  these  canals,  the  lamprry 
has  two,  the  higher  forms,  three ;  and  it  appears  that  in 
birds  of  prey  they  become  highly  developed. 

In  closing  this  article  il  may  be  proper  briefly  to  men- 
lion  the  results  obtained  with  the  pkoxauliajrnfih  of  - 
and  Koeuig.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  gigantic  ear,  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  permanently  registering  the  vi- 
brations of  iU  own  tympanum.  It  consist!  of  a  parabolic 
mirror,  M  (see  Fig.  12),  of  line,  which  concentrates  the 
sound-waves,  and  causes  them  to  set  in  vibration  a  thin 
membrane,  I,  which  is  provided  with  a  "pen  "  attached  to 
its  centre.  The  vibrations  are  in  this  way  finally  insert!  cd 
on  the  surface  of  a  revolving  cylinder,  C,  which  it  co 
with  paper  smoked  by  burning  camphor.  The  figure  give* 
a  view  of  this  apparatus  seen  from  above.  With  this 


appa 

Flu.  I1.1. 


instrument  Kornig  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the 
autographic  curves  due 
to  single  notes,  or  to  the 
joint  action  of  •• 
within  the  compass  of  an 
octave.  Dondcrt,  l.ow- 
ever.was  able,  after  much 
trouble,  to  obtain  the 
complex  curves  doe  to 
the  vowel-sounds.  For 
«  (Herman)  it  was  a 
"n  sine  curve,  as 
it  -Ii  ul  i  '  •- :  this  was 

'rue    for   ii    :i 
the     instrument     bring 
able  to  reproduce  neither  the  weak  over-tones  of  the  first, 
nor  the  high  over-tones  ot  tho  second.  of  Ihe 

curve  altered   with   the  pitch   of    t!  —'ring   Ihe 

vowel,  but  changes  in  dial""  produced  only  slight  modi- 
'h  diphthongs  the  duration  of  the  sound  and 
modifications  due  to  ch.i-  ne  diphthong  to  another 

were  rendered   vi-ible.  tl  spoken  ju.-t  U-fure  a 

vowel  altered  only  the  beginning  of  the  curve,  and  pro- 


*  Von  llenwn.  "  Stu.li.'ii   iilx-r  .bis  i  .•  h.-  TT/.III  .1-  r  Ivkapo- 
,lcn  •••  \onsiei.,idu.  KMUker."Jelteeliiiftnirwia».Zook»jfc>" 
siii. 
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duccd  only  ft  corresponding  modification  when  uttered 
immediately  after  the  vowel.*  The  duration  of  «  in  tho 
word  </<my  =  42,  in  da</<;> -^  .".7,  in  ./<-.</  =  16  vibrations, 
each  single  vibration  consuming  j}j  of  a  second,  so  that 
the  actual  durations  were,  O.lfi,  0.142,  0.061  of  a  second  of 
time.  °-  N-  Rool)- 

Acqiiack'anonck,  a  township  of  Passaio  co.,  N.  J. 
Pop.  4368. 

Acquavi'vil,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  tho  province  of  Bari, 
16  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Bari.  Pop.  in  1861,  6517. 

Ac'qui,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Alessandria, 
on  the  Bormida,  21  miles  by  rail  S.  S.  W.  of  Alessandria. 
Here  are.  sulphurous  springs,  which  are  much  frequented, 
ami  ruins  of  an  old  Roman  aqueduct.  Aequi  has  several 
fine  buildings  and  silk-factories,  and  is  a  bishop's  see.  Pop. 
in  1861,  6824. 

Acquin'ton,  a  township  of  King  William  co.,  Va. 
Pop.  2lMiO. 

Acquit'tal  [from  the  Old  Fr.  nci/ii i>r,  to  "  forsake  "],  in 
law,  a  release  from  a  contract  or  other  obligation ;  more 
usually  employed  in  criminal  practice,  where  it  denotes  a 
judicial  deliverance  from  a  charge  of  guilt,  either  by  a  ver- 
dict of  not  guilty  by  a  jury  upon  a  trial,  termed  "  acquittal 
in  fact,"  or  by  mere  operation  of  law,  as  where  one  has 
been  charged  simply  as  accessary,  and  the  principal  is  ac- 
quitted. An  acquittal  is  a  bar  to  any  future  prosecution 
for  the  same  offence.  In  the  U.  S.  this  is  secured  by  a  con- 
stitutional provision  that  "  no  person  shall  be  twice  put  in 
jeopardy  for  the  same  offence."  The  judicial  construction 
of  this  clause  prevents  a  second  trial  for  the  same  offence 
after  an  acquittal. 

A'cre  [from  the  Ang.-Sax.  acer  or  Kcer,  a  "field,"  ety- 
mologically  allied  to  the  Lat.  (tgvr  and  Ger.  Acker~\,  a 
superficial  dimension  of  land,  is  equal  to  4840  square 
yards.  The  English  acre  is  the  same  as  that  of  tho  U.  S. 
A  French  acre  contains  about  one  arpent  and  a  half. 

Acre,  Ak'ka,  or  St.  Jean  d'Acre  [Phoenician 
Accho,  and  called  by  the  Greeks  /W<-;u«'i'«],  a  city  and 
seaport  of  Syria,  is  on  the  Mediterranean,  30  miles  S.  of 
Tyre,  and  8  miles  N.  of  Mount  Carmel ;  lat.  32°  54'  N., 
Ion.  35°  6'  E.  The  "key  of  Palestine,"  it  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  famous  sieges  and  battles.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Crusaders  in  1104,  and  retaken  by  tho  Saracens  in 
1187.  In  1191  it  was  recovered  by  tho  Crusaders  (under 
Guido  of  Jerusalem,  Philip  of  France,  and  Richard  the 
Lion-hearted  of  England),  and  held  by  them  till  they  were 
finally  driven  out  of  Palestine  in  1291.  Bonaparte  be- 
sieged it  for  sixty  days  in  1799,  but  failed  to  take  it.  In 
1840  it  was  bombarded  and  captured  by  the  English  fleet. 
Pop.  variously  estimated  at  from  20,000  to  50,000. 

Acre'lius  (ISRAEL),  a  clergyman,  born  at  Ostaker,  Swe- 
den, Dec.  25,  1714,  was  educated  at  lrpsal,  and  was  ap- 
pointed in  1749  a  provost  to  take  charge  of  the  Swedish 
congregations  on  the  Delaware.  After  a  sojourn  in  America 
of  seven  years,  he  returned  to  Sweden  in  1756.  He  wrote 
a  description  of  the  Swedish  colonies  in  America  (1759). 
Died  April  25,  1800. 

Ac'robat  [literally,  "one  who  goes  or  moves  upon  his 
extremities  (toes),"  from  atcpot,  "extreme,"  and  0aTTjs,  "one 
who  treads  or  goes"],  a  term  applied  to  a  rope-dancer  or 
to  a  person  who  entertains  the  public  by  performances  on 
the  tight  rope  or  slack  rope,  and  by  gymnastic  feats  of 
agility,  such  as  vaulting  and  tumbling. 

Acrob'ates(i.  e.  tho  "acrobat"),  a  genus  of  Australian 
marsupials,  includes  the  "pigmy  acrobat,"  "dwarf  phalan- 
grr"  or  "opossum  mouse"  (Acrobatttpygmxtu),  which  in  its 
character  and  habits  resembles  the  flying  squirrel.  It  is 
two  inches  long,  and  its  tail  is  of  about  the  same  length. 

Acrocprau'nia  [from  a«pot>,  a  ••  peak  "  or  "promon- 
tory." and  Ktpuwos,  "thunder"],  the  ancient  name  of  a 
chain  of  mountains  on  the  western  coast  of  Greece,  and 
extending  into  the  sea  hy  a  hold  promontory;  so  called 
because  violent  thunder-storms  are  said  to  be"  frequent  in 
that  region.  The  modern  name'  is  Chimara.  The  Acroee- 
raunian  promontory  is  Cape,  Linguetta;  lat.  40°  27'  N, 
Ion.  19°  18'  E. 

Ac'ro-Corin'thus,  a  steep  rocky  hill  near  the  city  of 

Corinth,  in  Grei is  about  2 1  feet  high.  On  this  hill 

stood  the  acropolis  or  citadel  of  Corinth.  The  view  from 
the  top  is  very  extensive  and  beautiful. 

Acro&'cnous  [from  the  Gr.  i«Po,.,  "  summit,"  and  -,«.«,, 
to  "be  horn  "],  a  name  applied  to  certain  cryptogamous 
•plants  (acrogcns),  as  ferns  and  mos.-o.  in  which  the  stem 
.ncreascs  hy  the  coherence  of  the  bases  of  the  leaves  and 
by  elongation  at  the  summit,  and  not  in  diameter  by  the 

*  F.  C.  Ponders,  '•  Znr  Klangfarbe  der  Vocale ;"  Pose  "Ann  " 

1864,  cxxiii., .-.  W7,  ;7js. 
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addition  of  fresh  matter  to  their  outside,  as  in  exogens,  or 
to  their  inside,  as  in  endogens. 
Acro'lein,  Acryl'ic-Al'dehyde,  C3H40=C(CH2)"H 

coll, 

an  intolerably  pungent  body  produced  by  the  dehydration 
of  glycerine.  It  is  always  produced  when  neutral  fats  con- 
taining glycerine  arc  subjected  to  destructive  distillation, 
and  is  tho  chief  cause  of  the  offensiveness  of  that  opera- 
tion. 

Acron'ycal  [from  the  Gr.  ««pot,  "extreme,"  and  vv{, 
"  night  "].  A  star  or  planet  is  said  to  he  acronycal  when 
it  is  opposite  to  the  sun,  or  passes  the  meridian  at  mid- 
night. It  rises  acronycnlly  when  it  rises  as  tho  sun  Bets, 
and  sets  acronycally  when  it  sets  as  the  sun  rises. 

Acrop'olis  [from  the  Gr.  o*poi-,  a  "peak  "or  "sum- 
mit," and  ndAii.  "city"],  the  name  given  to  the  citadel  of 
an  ancient  Grecian  city,  usually  built  on  the  peak  or  top  of 
a  hill.  The  Acropolis  of  Athens  was  especially  celebrated, 
and  was  adorned  with  the  temple  of  Minerva  or  Athena, 
called  the  Parthenon,  and  the  Ercehthcum.  the  ruins  of 
which  still  excite  the  admiration  of  all  travellers. 

Acros'tic  [Gr.  iucpovTixov,  from  ««pot,  "extreme,"  and 
im'xo!,  "  order,"  "  line,"  "  verse  "],  a  term  applied  to  a  poem 
so  contrived  that  the  first,  last,  or  other  series  of  letters  of 
the  lines  shall  form  some  name  or  phrase.  Sir  John  Davics 
wrote  twenty-four  hymns  to  Astrasa,  each  of  which  is  an 
acrostic  on  Elizabetha  Regina  (Queen  Elizabeth).  On  a 
snmcwhat  similar  principle,  in  tho  poetry  of  the  Hebrews 
tho  initial  letters  of  the  verses  were  made  to  correspond  to 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  their  proper  order.  The 
llilth  Psalm  affords  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  example 
of  this.  Every  line  in  the  first  division  of  the  psalm  be- 
gins with  X  (alcph),  and  in  the  second  division  with  3 
(beth),  and  so  on. 

Acs,  a  village  of  Hungary,  in  tho  county  of  Komorn, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  has  a  beautiful  palace  of 
the  prince  of  Liechtenstein,  and  in  the  Hungarian  revolu- 
tion was  the  scene  of  several  battles,  of  which  that  of  Aug. 
3,  1849,  was  the  most  important.  Pop.  in  1869,  3933. 

Act  [Lat.  uc'ttn  (from  a'ljo,  ac'tum,  to  "do")],  in  dra- 
matic literature,  is  a  division  of  a  drama;  it  is  again  sub- 
divided into  scenes.  The  Greek  dramas  of  the  old  model 
were  naturally  divided  into  separate  portions  by  the  choric 
odes  (or  stasima),  which  occur  at  intervals,  during  which 
the  stage  was  left  to  the  sole  occupation  of  the  chorus. 
Nevertheless,  the  Greek  writers  do  not  notice  this  division 
in  express  terms;  nor  do  we  know  the  origin  of  the  famous 
rule  of  Horace,  that  every  dramatic  piece  should  be  re- 
strained within  the  limits  of  five  acts,  neither  more  nor 
less.  The  division  into  acts  must  be  in  great  measure  ar- 
bitrary.^ although  rules  have  been  laid  down  by  various 
writers  to  define  the  story  or  plot  which  should  be  contained 
in  each  of  them.  Thus,"  Vossius  gives  it  as  a  rule  that  the 
first  act  should  present  the  intrigue,  the  second  develop  it, 
the  third  be  filled  with  incidents  forming  its  knot  or  com- 
plication, the  fourth  prepare  the  means  of  unravelling  it, 
which  is  finally  accomplished  in  the  fifth. 

ACT,  a  term  applied  in  legal  and  political  language  to  a 
law  or  statute  which  is  approved  and  ordained  by  the  legis- 
lature, as  an  act  of  Parliament,  an  act  of  Congress.  The 
proposed  law  is  called  a  bill  until  it  has  passed  through  tho 
first,  second,  and  third  readings,  and  has  been  approved  by 
both  houses  of  Parliament  (or  Congress)  and  signed  by  the 
executive. 

ACT,  in  the  English  universities,  is  an  exercise  per- 
formed by  students  before  they  receive  a  degree.  The  stu- 
dent who  is  said  "to  keep  the  act,"  and  is  called  tho  re- 
spondent, chooses  certain  propositions,  which  he  defends 
by  syllogisms.  Several  other  students,  called  "  opponents," 
who  are  nominated  by  the  proctor,  try  to  refute  his,  argu- 
ments. 

ACT  OF  SETTLKMKNT.  in  Great  Britain,  is  the  title  of  the 
statute  12  and  13  of  William  III.,  c.  2,  by  which  the  crown 
was  limited  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  all  Roman 
Catholics  were  excluded  from  the  throne. 

Ac'ta  Diur'na  ("  Daily  Acts"),  the  name  of  an  official 
gazette  or  journal  published  by  authority  in  ancient  Rome. 
It  contained  brief  notices  of  the  transactions  of  public  as- 
semblies, legal  tribunals,  etc.  Julius  Cicsar  was  the  first  to 
order  that  the  Acta  Diurna  should  be  drawn  up  in  regular 
form  and  published. 

Ac'ta  Erudito'rum  ("Acts  of  the  Learned")  was  a 
literary  journal  founded  at  Leipsic  in  Germany  in  16S2  by 
into  Mencke  and  others.  It  had  a  high  reputation,  and 
was  continued  until  1782. 

t  "Saknontala"  (a  drama  by  Kalidasal,  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
quisite production  of  the  poetic  genius  of  the  Hindoos,  was  di- 
vided into  seven  acts. 


A<  T\  M  \i:rvi;cM  -A<TION. 


Among  tho  most  remark- 


Ac'ta  Mar'tynim  ("Acts  of  the  Martyrs"),  a  e 

linn  e»f  tin-  live  s  of  rlm-tiaii  martvi-.  'flu  mo-t  notce)  is 
Ili:it  eif  Kuitiiirt,  1'ari*.  1  t'>s.',  commemorating  the  martyrs 
of  the  first  four  cent  in  ; 

Ac'ta  Sancto'rum  ("Act*  of  the  Saints"),  a  collection 
of  the  lives  of  Christian  saim-  ot'  all  ages.  The  most  eX- 
tellMVe  fnllrflii.il  is  thill  "('  the-  .Jesuit  I  ledlalldistS,  which 
tte-_riris  with  .liinil. ivy  and  follow-  I  hr  f  :ili.||.liir.  The  first 
vulumr  ;i|'|"'ar.-l  ill  !''.!.'.  ill.  till-.  '. Mirth,  which  comes 

.l.mii  to  I),- 1.  II.  in  ITU.".;  tin-  fift.v  iifth  iii  ISIO;  the  sil- 
ticth,  whi.-h  comes  down  to  Oct.  29,  in  1867. 

Actre'on  ['A*TaiW],  in  (iri-fk  mytheilogy,  a  grandson  of 

Cadiiin-,  was  a  fiime.us  hiintfr.  It  i  -aid  lhat  he  was 
chatiL'e'l  in'"  a  -la-.,'  '"'I  kille'd  by  his  own  hounds  because 

hr  hail  sri'Il    I>i:ili;t   bathing. 

Ac'tian  <iames,  games  celebrated  at  Actium.  in 
(.'reeve,  in  honor  eif  Apollo.  They  were  restored  by  Au- 
gustus I' ninifinorato  his  victory  over  Antony  at  Actium 

I.,  I    I!.  C.l. 

Actin'ia  [from  tho  Gr.  turrit  or  Imir,  a  "ray"],  a  genus 
or    snh-orile-r   of 
radiated    marine* 
animals,    of    the 

ami  oreh-r  Ani 
noiela.  eil'te'ii  full 

They    up' 
rally  attacln-il  to 
cir    shells. 
: '.  ;:<' 

latinous  texture-, 
and  have  niiinr- 
r.ius  tcntacula, 
by  which  they 

ihe'ir  pn-v.  * 

Sonic  sjiffifS  "f 
Artinin  arc  very 
be-aiiiiful,  and  resemble  flowers. 

abb-  genera  of  the  order  Actiuoida  is  the  I! i  .NODES  (which 
see). 

Ar 'tin  ism  [from  the  Gr.  uriv  or  uric,  a  "ray"].    The 

cfl'ect.-  |irodu I  liy  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  of  three  kinds, 

illumination,  wanning,  and  chemical  change.  Thefirsttwo 
of  these  arc  obvious  enough,  and  are  always  perceived 
wherever  the  s.ilar  rays  penetrate.  The  chemical  changes 
prodiifed  bv  light  occur  only  under  certain  conditions,  and 
are  nut  ob\  ie-n-  to  common  observation.  Certain  salts  have 
verv  lemg  lieen  known  to  undergo  decomposition  in  the  sun- 
light, or  even  in  the  etitfuse-  light  of  day;  and  among  these 
the  salts  of  silver  I  ly  remarkable.  To  this  prop- 

erty, the  so  called  indelible  inks,  of  which  silver  nitrate  is 
the  l>a-i-.  our  the  permanency  of  the  traces  left  by  them. 
The  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  silver  are  more  sensi- 
tive still. 

When  a  beam  of  compound  light  is  dispersed  by  the 
prism,  the  most  energetic  action  upon  silver  salts  is  found 
in  the  violet  rays  of  the  spectrum  :  hut  this  effect,  as  shown 
by  Stokes,  extends  very  far  into  the  darkness  beyond  the 
violet.  Stokes  made  The-  additional  remarkable  disr.. 
that  these  non-luminous  chemical  rays  become  luminous 
when  certain  sub-tann1-  arc  pic-i  ntcd  t».  thfin.  Snchsub- 
"ujT  others  arc  solution  of  quinine  sulphate,  in- 
fusion of  horse  -chestnut  bark,  glass  tinted  yellow  by  oxide 
of  uranium,  and  llnor  spar.  This  phenomenon  was  named 
by  its  di-fiuerrr.  /limn  «•••  if,-.  (See  FI.I  0  Tho 

heating  etlVfis  of  the  spectrum,  on  the  contrary,  are  found 
to  be  inure  remarka'ile  in  the  red  than  anywhere  else 
among  the  luminous  rays:  while  the  maximum  heating 
effect  is  entirely  outside  the  spectrum  and  in  the  dark. 
This  Uaoovery,  made  long  ago  by  Sir  William  llersehcl,  is 
a.  counterpart  to  I  cut  one  of  Stokes  just  men- 

tioned ;  and  both  taken  together  show  that  the  sunlight,  a- 
disperscel  by  the  prism,  .•pi-cad"  through  a  wide  space,  in 
which  the  raj  -  exciting  vision  occupy  only  the  middle  part. 

The  luminous,  heating,  and  chemical  effects  of  light 
being  so  broadly  different,  it  was  natural,  in  the  curlier 

of  tliis   investiirati to  a-cribc  them  to  agencies  or 

tially  differing  from  each  other  in  physical  chii- 
It  was  common,  t her. -lore,  to  say  that  the  sunlight 
le  up  of  three  independent  species  of  nj*,  the 
ilic.  the   calorific,  and   the   chemical.      Instead   of  the   word 
chemical,  Hr.   Uraper.  of   New    York,  proposed,   in    I  ML',  to 
substitute  the  term  //f/cnuV  to  distinguish  the  rays  of  the 
class  last  mentioned  :    this  t,.rm  being  derived,  by  a  fancied 
analogv.    from    tile    beautiful     myth    of    Tltllonils    and     \u 
i  ira.      Sir  John    llci-sehel.  a  little  later.  Migge-lcd  the  term 

•  .  which  ultimately  prevailed.      To  the  three  kn. 
ravs  above  mentioned.  l>r.  Draper,  in  1SI  I.  proposed  to  add 
a  fourth,  under  the  name  phosphorogeuic   ra\s:  that  is  to 


*ay.  rayn  which  pause  certain  «uh«Uner*,  which  hnir  been 

ope, n   by   Ihem,  |.. 
to    ;.A 

believed  it  to  hare  bwn  out., 
that  these  rays,  th<>uu'l< 

.r,  thruiselvei  totally  dislioct  from 

li.'llt.      The   more    . 

led     billl.    hoKCV.T,     to     till-      rol.rlll-lol,         »' 

doctrine  now  generally  rewired— that,  p' 

er.-d.  the  Minliubt   i.  lmmog<rneou».  the  liric-t, 

pr,,|i;.  fntt 

of  rapidity  with  which  the  rll  t|,,-  Iniiiinifcrou 

( (her  an-  pi-rfurmed.  and  I.ein.-  -,  i|,r 

nature  of  the  surface  and  of  the  lubitanct  upon  which  the 
rays  are  received. 

Tyndall  has  recently  made  tome  intrrenini  a4<l 
our  knowledge  of  the  actinic  proj,.  : 

menti  upon  the  vapors  of  H  v  ;„,!• 

which  when  highly  rarefied  are  instantly  drcompor. 
it.  In  (he  course  of  there  experiments  he  has  incidentally 
demonstrated  the  cause  of  the  hlm-m-i  of  tho  sky,  • 
distant  mountains  seen  through  a  large  body  of  int. 
ing  air.  This  tint  is  owing  to  the  presence  in  the  air  • 
ceedingly  minute  particles  of  j.i  -  apor. 

The  actinic  properties  of  light  have  formed  tho  basis  of 
an  art  having  an  almost  endless  \-i  tul  applica- 

tions. (For  particular- in  regard  to  this,  see  PUOTOURAI-IIV, 
and  also  Ll<. n r.  I'III:VU-AL  V.rrtcnor.) 

f.  A.  P.  DARNARD. 

Art  i  nnm  'rtrr  [from  the  dr.  ««r>V,  a  "  ray,"  and  impor, 
a  "measure"],  an  instrument  for  measuring  tb> 
chemical  rays  of  light.  (See  Ac  IIM-.M.I   Several  mctli 
doing  this   have   bc-en   |.ro],o-i  d  ;    tin;-,  a  irfaco 

of  chloride  of  silver  is  found  to  darken,  when  eipu>. 
the  light,  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  light  and  the 
duration  of  exposure  ;  and  since  this  darkening  is  produced 
entirely  by  the  actinic  rays,  the  depth  of  tint  produced  by 
exposure  for  a  few  (say  five)  minutes  will  giro  an  approxi- 
mate idea  of  the  intensity  of  the  actinism  present.  The 
difficulty  in  this  ease  is  to  prepare  chloride  of  silver  paper 
which  shall  always  hare  the  same  degree  of  sensitiveneM. 
Dr.  Draper  employed  for  the  abore  purpose  the  reaction 
originally  observed  by  (iay-LuMac  and  Tlienard.  that  chlo- 
rine and  hydrogen,  when  mixed  in  equal  volumes,  do  not 
combine  in  tho  dark,  while  they  unite  to  form  hydrochloric] 
acid  when  exposed  to  the  actinic  rays  of  light.  Draper  dis- 
covered tho  important  law  that  this  action  varies  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  actinic  intensity  of  the  light  and  to  the 
time  of  the-  exposure,  other  actinometers  hare  been  pro- 
posed, based  upon  other  chemical  reactions;  thus,  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  gold  and  oxalic  acid  will  remain  clear  in 
the  dark,  but  precipitates  gold  when  exposed  to  actinic  rays. 

Ac'tion  [from  the  Lat.  ayn,  nrlxm,  to  "perform,"  to 
"more"],  in  law,  means  a  proceeding  before  a  court  of 
justice  by  one  person  against  another  to  obtain  redress  for 
the  infringement  of  a  right,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
law.  This  definition  would  exclude  sneh  proceedings  as 
mandamus  and  prohibition.  The  word  is  not  properly  ap- 
plied to  courts  of  equity,  but  the  corresponding  proceeding 
is  there  termed  u  suit.  Actions  are  d  I  into  civil 

and  criminal.     A  ciril  action  is  instituted  for  the  . : 
mcnt  of  a  private  right  or  the  redress  of  a  similar  wrong. 
In  reference  to  the  place  in  which  they  arc  to  be  brought, 
they  are  either  local  or  transitory.     Ci\  il  actions  are  i 
real,  personal,  or  mixed.     Criminal  actions  are  prose 
in   the  name  of  tho  state   against   some   person   charged 
with  the  commission  of  a  crime.     The  distinction  bet 
real  and  personal  aetioin  refern  to  the  point  whether  the 
ry  of  hind  is  sought,  or  damages  by  way  of  compen- 
sation, or  specific  personal  property.     An  action  is  local 
when  by  a  rule  of  law  it  must  be  brought  in  a  particular 
locality,  such  as  a  county.     Actions  not  so  localised  are 
termed  transitory. 

The  number  of  actions  under  these  rules  is  quite  con- 
>Ic.     Tlie  <i  Between  them  are  sometimes 

and  perplexing.  There  is  a  marked  tend'-ney  in  this 
countrv  to  ni«.|ify  or  to  do  away  with  them,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  single  form  of  civil  action,  embracing  proceedings 
both  in  law  and  in  ce|iiily.  The  New  V 

.  definition   sufficiently  eompr 

sire  to  include  both  an   action  at  law  and  a  suit  in  e-j 
It  abolishes  all  the  old  forms  of  action,  and  rec 
one  action.  •  -ion."     Tin-  rule  of  this  code 

has  l»-  lloweel  in  th  and 

has  had  much  influence  upon  legal  opinion  in  England. 

T.  W .  1 1 »  • . 

'he  adventure*    "'  "n   the    netion    of  the 

ection   sheeuld   have  three  rjualificati 
It  should  be  but  one,  should  he  entire,  and  should  be  great. 
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ACTIONS  FOR  PIANOS— ADAM. 


\,  i  BK,  in  oratory,  signifies  gesture,  or  the  adaptation  of 


"on,"    "towards,"    "near,"    "with,"   etc.     In    compound 

words  tho  il  is  usually  changed  to  correspond  with  the  fol- 
lowing letter;  thus,  ad  becomes  ac  before  c,  at  before  /,  ap 
before  p,  etc. 

Atl.u  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Bacs,  on  the 
tho'iiiid'dic'and  the  end  of  the  orator's  office  or  art."  river  Theiss,  30  miles  S.  of  Szegedin.     Pop.  in  1869,  9344. 

\I-TION,  in  painting  ""'1  sculpture,  is  the  state  of  tho  sub-  A'da,  a  county  in  the  P.  W.  part  of  I.liiho,  includes 
J,.,M  as  imagined  i"  the  artist's  mind  at  the  moment  chosen  jj0ige-e  Valley.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Boiscn  River,  and 
tor  representation,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Lewis  (or  Snake)  River.  The 

ACTION,  in  mechanics,  denotes  the  effort  which  a  power  8nrface  j8  mountainous.  Gold  is  found  in  this  county, 
or  bodv  exerts  upon  another  body.  It  is  an  axiom  in  (jrajn;  potatoes,  and  butter  are  produced.  Pop.  2675. 

Capital,  Bois6e  City. 

\<l;u  a  post-village  of  Kent  co.,  Mich.,  in  a  township 


mechanics   that 


„„., „    action    and    reaction    are   always   equal. 

Thus,  if  an  anvil  be  struck  with  a  hammer,  the  resistance 
of  the  former  to  the  latter  is  exactly  equal  to  the  force  with 
which  the  hammer  acts  upon  the  anvil. 

Actions  for  Pianos  are  mechanical  devices  by  which 
the  impulse  given  the  key  is  transmitted  to  a  hammer  which 
ptrikes  the  string.  The  action  also  regulates  the  motion  of 
the  hammer  after  the  stroke,  preventing  any  reaction  or  re- 
bounding. Actions  made  by  different  makers  differ  some- 
what in  the  details  of  their  construction.  They  have  been 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 

Ac'tium  [Gr.  -Aicnoi>],  (now  called  A'zio),  a  promon- 
tory and  town  of  ancient  Greece,  in  Aearnania,  near  tho 
entrance  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf.  Here  occurred  the  great 
naval  battle  of  Actium  (31  B.  C.),  between  Octavius  Csesar 
and  Mark  Antony ;  the  former  gained  a  decisive  victory. 
Active  Voice.  See  GRAMMAR. 

Ac'ton,  a  piece  of  defensive  armor,  formerly  worn  in 
the  shape  of  a  shirt  with  short  sleeves.     It  was  made  of 
leather,  to  which  pieces  of  iron  were  sewed. 
Acton,  a  post-township  of  York  co.,  Me.    Pop.  1008. 
Acton,  a  post-township  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  on  the 
Fitchburg,  the  Nashua  Acton    and   Boston,  the  Hudson 
branch,  and  the  Lowell  and  Framingham  R.  Rs.     It  has 
valuable  stone-quarries,  and  South  Acton  is  an  important 
manufacturing  village.     Total  pop.  1593. 

Acton,  a  township  of  Meeker  co.,  Minn.  Pop.  486. 
Acton  (Lord  JOHN  EMERIC  EDWARD  DALBEHG),  born  in 
1834,  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  Carlow  in  Ireland  in 
1859.  He  belonged  to  the  liberal  Catholic  party,  in  whose 
interest  he  founded  in  1861  the  "  Home  and  Foreign  Re- 
view." In  1865  he  was  returned  to  Parliament,  and  in 
1869  created  a  baron. 

Ac'tor  (fern.  Ac'tress),  a  stage-player,  or  performer 
of  dramas.  Actors  are  supposed  to  have  originated  in  an- 
cient Greece.  By  the  ancient  Romans  they  were  regarded 
as  a  disreputable  class.  After  tho  fall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire the  dramatic  art  and  profession  was  abandoned  or  lost 
for  several  centuries.  The  first  actors  in  England  were  ser- 
vants of  the  nobility,  and  performed  for  the  diversion  of 
their  masters.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  monks  exhibited  a 

s| ics  of  drama  called  mysteries  or  miracle  plays,  the  sub- 

i  of  which  was  usually  some  miracle  or  marvellous  event 
in  the  history  of  the  Church. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  fifth  book  of  the  New 
Testament.  (See  APOSTLES,  ACTS  OF.) 

Ac'npuncture  [Lat.  acupunetfi'ra,  from  a'cus,  a 
"needle,"  and  iit'ii'i/it,  pnnc'tnm,  to  "prick"],  Or  Acil" 
punctura'tion,  a  term  applied  to  the  surgical  operation 
of  puncturing  a  diseased  part  with  needles.  This  method 
i-  extensively  used  in  Japan  and  China  for  the  cure  of  many 
diseases,  and  has  been  successfully  applied  in  the  treatment 
of  rheumatism.  Steel  needles  are  made  use  of,  about  three 
inches  long,  and  set  in  handles.  The  surgeon,  by  a  rotary 
movement,  passes  one  or  more  to  tho  desired  depth  in  the 
tissues,  and  leaves  them  there  from  a  few  minutes  to  an 
hour.  Their  insertion  is  accompanied  by  no  pain  except 
the  first  prick — a  fact  of  which  the  quacks  of  the  sixteenth 
century  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage.  According  to  Car- 
d:ni,  ttiev  travelled  from  place  to  place  practising  acupunc- 
ture, and  before  inserting  the  needle  they  nibbed  it  with  a 
peculiar  kind  of  magnet,  either  believing  or  pretending  that 
this  made  the  oper.it  ion  painless.  The  relief  to  pain  afforded 
by  this  simple  operation  is  sometimes  astonishing,  and  the 
wounds  are  so  minute  aa  to  be  harmless  if  skilfully  made. 
Acush'net,  a  post-township  of  Bristol  co.,  Mass.,  has 
manufactures  ot'  lumber,  i.oxes,  cigars,  and  boots  and  shoes, 
but  Is  chiefly  agricultural.  Pop.  1132. 

Acute'  [Lat. acn'turt,  from  ac'tro,  ftcn'tttm.  to  "sharpen," 
to  "  point "  (literally,  '•  pointed,"  hence  "  sharp,"  "severe")], 
a  term  applied  to  diseases  having  severe  or  violent  symp- 
toms, attended  with  danger,  and  terminating  favorably  or 
otherwise  within  a  few  days. 

Ac'worth,  a  post-township  of  Sullivan  co.,  N.  H.     Gi- 
gantic crystals  of  beryl  occur  here.    There  arc  manufactures 
of  wooden  ware,  woollens,  boots  and  shoes,  etc.    Pop.  10;"il). 
Ad,  a  Latin  preposition  signifying  "to,"  "at,"  "by," 


of  its  own  name.     Pop.  of  township,  1427. 

Ada,  a  post-village  of  Hardin  co.,  0.,  on  the  Pittsburg 
Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  R.,  57  miles  W.  of  Crestline. 
It  has  a  college,  the  North-western  Ohio  Normal  School, 
three  churches,  numerous  manufactories,  and  one  weekly 
newspaper.  BEXT  L.  THOMSON,  Kt>.  "  RKCOKD." 

Adagio,  a-da'je-o  [composed  of  adf  "at,"  and  a<r/<i, 
"  ease,"  "  leisure  "],  an  Italian  musical  term,  signifies  a  slow 
movement  or  measure  of  time. 

Adair',  a  county  in  the  central  part  of  Iowa.  Area, 
576  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Middle  River  and  by 
affluents  of  Nodaway  River.  The  surface  is  undulating  or 
nearly  level.  Grain,  wool,  hay,  and  butter  are  produced. 
Pop.  3982.  Capital,  Fontauelle. 

Adair,  a  county  in  the  S.  part  of  Kentucky.  Area,  450 
square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  Green  River.  The  soil  is 
moderately  fertile  and  extensively  covered  with  forests.  It 
contains  abundant  water-power.  Cattle,  grain,  tobacco, 
and  wool  are  produced.  Pop.  11,065.  Capital,  Columbia. 
Adair,  a  county  in  the  N.  N.  E.  part  of  Missouri. 
Area,  570  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Chariton 
River,  and  by  the  North  Fork  of  Salt  River.  The  surface 
is  undulating  and  tho  soil  generally  fertile.  Cattle,  grain, 
tobacco,  and  wool  are  produced.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
St.  Louis  Kansas  City  and  Northern  R.  R.  Pop.  11,448. 
Capital,  Kirksville. 

Adair,  a  township  of  Camdcn  co.,  Mo.  Pop.  637. 
Adair  (JAMES),  a  trader  who  resided  among  the  North 
American  Indians  for  forty  years,  mostly  among  the  Chicka- 
saws.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  American  In- 
dians (1775),  in  which  he  attempted  to  show  the  resem- 
blance between  their  customs  and  those  of  the  Jews. 

Adair  (JonN),  an  American  general,  born  in  South  Caro- 
lina in  17!i9.  He  commanded  a  body  of  Kentuekians  at.  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans  in  1815,  and  was  governor  of  Ken- 
tucky from  1820  to  1824.  He  was  U.  S.  Senator  (1805-06) 
and  member  of  Congress  (1831-33).  Died  May  lit,  I 

Adair  (Sir  ROBERT),  born  in  London  May  24,  1763.  lie 
became  a  Whig  member  of  Parliament  in  ism',  ambassador 
to  Vienna  in  1806,  and  represented  Great  Britain  at  Con- 
stantinople from  1809  to  1811.  Died  Oct.  3,  1855. 

Adal',  a  narrow  tract  of  Eastern  Africa,  bordering  on 
the  Red  Sea,  and  extending  from  Massowa  to  tho  Strait  of 
liab-el-Mandeb.  It  _is  inhabited  by  nomadic  tribes  of 
Donakila  (or  Danaki'l),  and  is  considered  a  part  of  Abys- 
sinia by  some  geographers. 

A'dalbert  (HuiMiirn  WIUIF.LM),  a  Prussian  prince,  a 
cousin-german  of  William  I.,  born  in  Berlin  Oct.  29,  1811. 
He  entered  the  army  in  his  youth,  and  obtained  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-general.  He  became  in  1SJS  admiral  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  navy.  Died  June  6, 1873. 

Ada'lia,  or  Satalieh  (anc.  Attalia).  a  seaport  of  Tur- 
key in  Asia,  in  Anatolia,  on  tin:  gulf  of  the  same  name,  175 
mi'les  S.  E.  of  Smyrna,  in  lat.  36°  52'  2"  N.,  Ion.  30°  45' 
E.  It  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  has  narrow,  dirty 
streets,  and  a  small  but  good  harbor.  Tropical  fruits  are 
exported  hence.  Pop.  estimated  at  13,000,  of  whom  about 
3000  arc  Greeks. 

Ad'am  [Heb.  D1K,  i.e.  "man"],  the  first,  man  (sec  Gen. 
i.,  ii.,  and  Hi.),  is  supposed  to  have  been  created,  according 
to  the  Hebrew  chronology,  4004  B.  C.,  and  according  to  the 
Greek  chronology,  5411  B.  C.,  though  some  writers  contend 
that  his  date  should  be  placed  much  earlier.  He  was  origi- 
nally placed,  with  Eve  his  wife,  in  the  garden  of  Eden, 
whence  they  were  expelled  for  voluntary  disobedience  to 
the  Divine  command. 

Adam  (ADOLPHE  CHARLES),  a  celebrated  French  com- 
poser, born  July  24,  1803,  published  numerous  popular 
operas  and  ballets,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  "  Lo 
postilion  dc  Longjumeau,"  which  was  played  for  the  first 
time  in  1836,  and  gained  great  applause  ;  "  Loroi  d'Yvetot  " 
(1842),  "Richard  in  Palestine"  (1849),  and  "Lajolic  fille 
de  Gand"  (1839).  Died  May  3,  1856. 
Adam  (ALBRECHT),  a  German  painter  of  battles,  born 


A  I -AM      A  HAMS. 


:il  Nb'rdlingcn  April  Ifi,  1786,  entered  the  service  of  Eugene 

do  I;,  minimal-.,  willi  win.  111  h<-  witnessed  the  Russian  cam- 
paign ..f  1*  I-'.      hied    \u-.  28,  IM;:.'. 


nii:  ml  I  'rcnch  sculp- 

tor, horn  ill  Nanev  iii  I  ;i"i.     Some  (if  his  works  adorn  the 

garden   of     v 

ll  in   1714.     Died  in   1749.  —  N 

H\STII:N.  :i  ^kilt'ul  sculptor,  a  brother  of  flu-  preceding,  was 
hron  :ii  Nanov  in  I7n...  Among  his  works  is  "  Prometheus 
Bound."  Died  in  1778. 

Adam  i  I:  le  most  celebrated  British  architect 

of  tile  eighteenth  eciilury,  was  horn  in  17-S,  wen'  I 
in  IT.'il.  and  from  Italy  t.i  Hahnatia,  where  lit-  visile.  I  the 
ruins  of  tlie  p:ila  ......  f  the  emperor  I  on  which  ho 

published  "The  Ruins  of  the  Palace   of  i  i|    Dio- 

cletian lit  Spalalro"  (  17lU).  Among  his  most  prominent 
works  ure  Hie  university  building  i  >ge's  church 

in  Kdinbur^h,  the  buildings  known  as  the  Adelphi  in  Lou 
don.   besides   many  private  residences.     Jle  died   in    I  ~'j'^, 
and  was  buriod  in  \\cstminstei  Abbey. 

Ad'niniint  [Lat.  ad'amat;  Or.  i{i(iat,  "  that  cannot  be 
Bubilued  or  broken,"  from  a,  negative,  and  taoou,  to  "  pub- 
due  "  ].  the  ancient  name  of  the  diamond,  is  also  a  word 
used  to  denote  a  substance  of  extraordinary  hardness  and 
strength  or  durability. 

Ad'amitcs,  an  heretical  tcct  who  are  said  to  have 
sprung  up  in  the  second  century,  who  rejected  marriage, 
and  appeared  in  public  naked.  This  name  was  also  as- 
•  i  hv  a  sect  of  fanatics  who  arose  in  Bohemia  in  the 
fifteenth  century  and  advocated  a  community  of  wives. 
They  still  c-.i  -i  in  Bohemia,  and  are  said  to  be  guilty  of 
great  excesses,  though  outwardly  discreet. 

Ad'nms,  a  county  of  the  W.  part  of  Illinois.  Area, 
ffin  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Missis- 
sippi Khcr.  which  separates  it  from  Missouri.  The  sur- 
faee  is  nndiilatini;  ;  the  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile.  The 
county  i»  intersected  by  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy 
H.  R.  Cattle,  grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  produced.  Coop- 
erage, Hour,  metallic  wares,  etc.  are  among  the  manufac- 
tures. Pop.  56,362.  Capital,  Corning. 

Adams,  a  county  of  Indiana,  bordering  on  Ohio.   Area, 

miles,    'it  is  watered  by  the  Wabash  and  St. 

Mary's    rivers,  is   well   timbered   and   nearly  level,  and  the 

soil  is  produc'iv  c.    drain,  wool,  hay,  and  dairy  produce  are 

the  --lanles.     It  is  intersected  by  the  Cincinnati  Richmond 

1  ori  W:m>c  R.R.    Pop.  11,382.    Capital,  Decatur. 

Adams,  a  county  of  the  S.  W.  of  Iowa.     Area,  432 
...   miles.     It   is   drained  by  the  Nodaway  River  and 
other  stream.-.    Coal  is  mined  here.    Orain,  hay,  wool,  and 
butter  are  produced.     1'op.  4  ill  I.     Capital,  Quincy. 

Adams,  a  county  in  the  S.  W.  of  Mississippi,  has  an  area 
of  about  440  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  llomochitto.  The 
surface  is  nearly  lei.  d  ;  the  staple  products  arc  maize,  cot- 
ton, cattle,  and  wool.  Pop.  19,084.  Capital,  Natchci. 

Adams,  a  cuunly  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Nebraska, 
intersected  by  the  Little  Blue  River.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Burlington  and  .Missouri  River  H.  R.  Grain  and  hay 
are  raised.  Pop.  111.  Capital,  Juniata. 

Adit  ins.  a  county  in  the  S.  part  of  Ohio,  has  an  area  of 
Will  si  |  uare  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Oil  in  Kner. 
and  drained  by  Brush  Creek.  The  surface  is  hilly.  Iron, 
boUding-ltone,  cuttle,  grain,  tobacco,  wool,  and  flour  arc 
prodnoed.  Pop.  20,750.  Capital.  West  Inion. 

Adams,  a  county  of  Pennsylvania,  bordering  on  Mary- 
land, has  an  area  of  nbout  530  square  miles,  ll  is  drained 
by  the  Conewago  Creek  and  the  head-streams  of  the  Mo- 
nocacv  River.  TheBonth  .Mountain  ruge  extend!  along  th« 
north-western  boundary.  Copper  and  marble  are  found. 
The  surface  is  uneven.  Cattle,  grain.  wool,  and  hay  are 
produced,  and  BUrlafW,  leather,  lime.  Hour,  saddlery,  etc. 
are  manufactured.  Pop.  .".ii,:1.!.-..  Capital,  Gettysburg. 

Vilams.  a  county  of  Wisconsin,  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
(he  \\  iver,  has  an  area  ol  .(Hare  miles. 

The  surfa.  "1  with  forests,  whii  di  furnish 

valuable  lumber,  liiain.  wool.  hay.  and  butter  are  pro- 
duced. Pop.  iltlOl.  Capital,  Friendship. 

Adams,  a  township  of  La  Salic  co.,  111.     Pop.  1662. 

Adams,  a  township  of  Allen  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  2:1 

Adams,  a  township  of  Carroll  OO.,  Ind.      Pop-  1149. 

Adams,  a  township  of  CM  oo.,  Ind.    Pop.  .--"7. 

Adnms,  a  po-t.  township  of  Deeatur  co..  Ind.   Pop.  21fi2. 

Adams,  a  township  of  IIamilt.ni  OO,  Ind.      Pop.  L'lTS. 

Adams,  a  township  of  Madison  oo.,  Ind.     Pop.  l.'i 

Adams,  a  township  of  Morgan  co..  Ind.     !'»' 

Adams,  a  township  of  Parke  co.,  lud.     pop.  :'.->i 
Adams,  a  township  of  Ripley  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  -'To:'.. 


Adam*,  a  town-hip  of  Dallu  co.,  la.      I 

Adam*,  a  township  of  I),  luw.ir<-  e....  Ia.     Pop.  7JO. 

Adam*,  a  townihip  of  K...kok  . ....  Li.     I', .p.  804. 

Adams,  a  township  of  Muhaika  •• ,  .  I  ,       p. .p.  gJJ. 

Adams,  a  township  ot  I...     p. .p.  1343. 

Adams,  a  po-t  !..»!,..,  (,  ,.|   H.-rkuhire  co.,  Ma«.,  con- 
tains several  large  manufacturing  village*,  among  •> 
are  North  and  South    '•  \.,rth 

Adams  and  the  I  minute  at  .North 

Adams.  Adams  has  extensive,  miuiulneiuns  of  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  prints,  gingham*,  »  i-simere*, 

paper.  i.oots  and  K. 

national  banks  and  three  saving!  banks.  ant 

(irevi  Mn.-sacliu. 

setts.    North  Adams  in  also  tl  i   the 

Iloosac  Tunnel.     It  has  two  weekly  newipapers  and  one 
quarterly.     Adams  has  an  abundant  supply  of  water  from 
water-works.      It  has   fourteen  churches  and   four  large 
hotels.     It  also  contains  a  natural  bridge,  and  the  "  - 
Springs,"  a  well-known  place  of  summer  retort.     A 
siderable  number  of  Chinese  are  employed  in  the  boot  and 
shoe  factories.     Pop.  12,000. 

J.  T.  KOBINMI*,  KII.  ••TiiiN-'HirT." 

Adamg.  a  township  of  Hillsdale  Co..  Mich.     p.. p.  171/7. 

Adam*,  a  township  of  Houghton  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  (70. 

Adam*,  a  post-township  of  Mower  co.,  Minn.  Pop.  576. 

Adam*,  a  township  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  870. 

Adam*,  a  post-Tillage  and  township  of  Jefferson  co., 
N.  V.,  on  the  Rome  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  K.  R.,  15(1 
miles  \V.  N.  W.  of  Albany.  Adams  village  is  the  seat  of 
II  ungerford  Collegiate  Institute;  it  also  contains  two  banks, 
one  weekly  newspaper,  a  foundry,  •  malt-house,  two  tan- 
neries, a  cabinet-shop,  a  sash-and-bliud  factory,  aaw  and 
grist  mills,  and  two  carriage  manufactories.  There  are 
eight  churches  in  the  town.  Pop.  1352 ;  of  Adams  town- 
ship, 3348.  HATCH  A  AI.I.EX. 

Pl'BS.  ".lEFfERSOX  C'OI  MT  Jol  KXiL." 

Adam*,  a  township  of  Champaign  co.,  0.     Pop.  1238. 

Adams,  a  township  of  Clinton  co.,  0.     Pop.  883. 

Adams,  a  township  of  Coshocton  co.,  0.     Pop.  1113. 

Adams,  a  township  of  Darko  co.,  0.     Pop.  2291. 

Adamg,  a  township  of  Defiance  co.,  0.     Pop.  1220. 

Adamg,  a  township  of  Guernsey  co.,  0.     Pop.  762. 

Adams,  a  township  of  Lucas  oo.,  O.     Pop.  959. 

Adams,  a  township  of  Monroe  co.,  0.     Pop.  1201. 

Adamg,  a  township  of  Mnskingum  co.,  0.     Pop.  727. 

Adams,  a  post-township  of  Seneca  co.,  0.     Pop.  1537. 

Adamg,  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  0.    Pop.  1780. 

Adamg,  a  township  of  Butler  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  973. 

Adamg.  a  township  of  Cambria  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  830. 

Adamg,  a  township  of  Adams  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  425. 

Adam*,  a  township  of  Green  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1007. 

Adamg  (CHARI.KS  BAKER),  an  American  naturalist,  bora 
at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Jan.  II,  1814.  lie  graduated  at  Am- 
hcrst  College  in  1834,  served  as  tutor  in  the  same  iu.*iiiu 
tion  during  the  years  1836-37,  was  professor  of  chemistry 
and  natural  history  in  Middlebury  College  lx>  17.  when 
ho  became  professor  of  zoology  and  astronomy  in  Amherst 
College,  which  post  he  held  till  his  death,  which  occurred  at 
St.  Thomas,  West  Indies,  Jan.  1»,  1853.  He  was  a  man  of 
,  niprehcnsive  grasp,  with  great  capacity  also  for  details, 
lie  wrote  reports  upon  the  geological  survey  of  Vermont, 
also  "Contributions  to  Conchology,"  and,  in  connection 
with  Prof.  Gray  of  Brooklyn,  prepared  an  elementary 
treatise  upon  geology,  which  has  had  much  favor. 

Adamg  (Cmni.i  s  FHAM  i-  .  I.I. .1'..  1'- '  1-  .:>n  American 
diplomatist,  the  son  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  was  born  in 
Boston  Aug.  I-.  I .-H7.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1825, 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bur  in  1  -.'-.  In  1848 
he  was  nominated  for  tin-  office  of  Vice  Pre.-i.lint  by  the 
il,  rs.  who  supported  Mr.  Van  Huron  lor  the  presi- 
dency. He  publish.  •!  tl Life  and  Works  of  John 

Adam  •'''"•      Having  joined  ihe   l: 

lican  party,  he  was  elected  a  meml  -  m  I-  '-. 

and  .I.MMI  in  l-'',o.  In  the  spring  of  1861  he  was  »p- 
polBtod  mini-t.  i-  i"  Kngland,  the  duties  of  which  position 
«ere.  during  the  American  civil  wnr.  very  arduous  and 
critical,  lleperformel  with  much  ability  and 

prudence,  and  returned  h.mic  in  l-i'.v  In  1*71  be  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  arbitrators  on  the  Alabama  claims. 

Adams  ..  HAMKM.  M.  D.,  was  born  at  Townsend.  Ma»»  . 
Sept.  1".'.  177:i.  and  graduate  i  .:h  in  1797. 

was  prominent  in  V  ltl1*  WE*  * 

known  as  an  educator,  editor.  i*n.  ana  a*  t 

author  of  an  excellent  arithmetic  and  other  school-books. 
:  M;  i. 


38  ADAMS. 

Adams  (HAXSAH).  born  at  Meclfield,  Mass.,  in  1705. 
was  one  of  the  first  women  of  Ainerk-n  to  engage  m  literary 
pursuits.  She  was  :i  person  of  great  BZOeUeDOeof  character. 
and  possessed  real  merit  as  a  writer.  She  wrote  a.  "  \  lew 
of  all  Religions  "(1784),"  II  istory  of  New  England  (1798  . 
••  BrldeneM  of  the  Christian  Religion"  (1804),  "History  of 

the    .lews"  (1812),  "  Letter*    "II   the  Gospels,"  all   "Allfobl- 

ompby,"  ami  "therworks.  Hied  at  I'.rookline.  .Mass.,  Nov. 
l~..  l--::'l.  She  was  the  first  person  whose  retiuiins  were 
hurieil  at  Mount  Auhurn. 

\«lains  (IlKXRV  A.),  U.  P.  N.,  horn  in  1833  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1*51,  became  a 
pined  midshipman  in  Is.VI.  a  master  in  1855,  a  lieutenant 
in  ]>;.«.  a  lieutenant-commander  in  1S«2.  a  commander  in 
|M;I;.  While  attached  to  the  sloo]i-of-war  Levant  in  1856 
he  took  part  in  the  engagement  with  the  Barrier  Forts  at 
the  month  of  the  Canton  Hiver.  China,  lie  served  on  board 
the  I'.rooklyn  at  the  passage  of  Forts  St.  Philip  and  .lark- 
son  and  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  in  1862,  and  partici- 
pated afterwards,  while  attached  to  the  North  Atlantic 
blockading  squadron,  in  both  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher.  Of 
his  services  at  Fort  Fisher,  Admiral  Porter,  in  his  official 
despatch  of  Jan.  28,  1865,  writes :  "  I  recommend  the  pro- 
motion of  Lieutenant-Commander  H.  A.  Adams,  without 
whose  aid  we  should  have  been  brought  to  a  stand-still 
more  than  once.  He  volunteered  for  anything  and  every- 
thing." FOXHALL  A.  PARKER,  U.  S.  N. 

Adams  (ISAAC),  born  in  1803  at  Rochester,  N.  H.,  in- 
vented in  1828  the  well-known  Adams  printing-press,  which 
he  further  improved  in  1834.  This  press  is  now  in  very 
general  use. 

Adams  (Rev.  JASPER),  I).  D.,  was  born  at  Mcdway,  Mass.. 
in  17113,  graduated  at  brown  University  in  1815,  was  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  there  (1819-24),  was  president  of 
Charleston  College,  H.  C..  in  1824  and  again  in  1827-36,  of 
Ceneva  College  in  1825-27.  He  was  (1838-40)  a  professor 
of  geography,  ethics,  etc.  at  West  Point.  Died  Oct.  25.  1  s  1 1 . 
Adams  (JoHN),  the  second  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  liraintrec,  Mass.,  on  the  19th  of  Oct., 
1735,  0.  S.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1755, 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1758.  For  this 
profession  he  was  well  fitted  by  a  clear,  sonorous  voice,  a 
reaily  fluency  of  speech,  and  a  quick  conception.  In  1754 
he  married  Abigail  Smith,  a  woman  of  superior  intelligence. 
His  attention  was  drawn  to  political  affairs  by  the  passage 
of  the  Stamp  Aet  in  1765,  and  he  offered  on  that  subject  a 
series  of  resolutions  which  were  very  popular.  He  removed 
to  Button  in  1708,  became  one  of  the  most  courageous  and 
prominent  advocates  of  the  popular  cause,  and  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  General  Court  (the  legislature)  in  1770. 

He  was  one  of  the  delegates  that  represented  Massachu- 
setts in  the  first  Continental  Congress,  which  met  in  Sept., 
1774.  In  a  letter  written  at  this  crisis  he  declared:  "The 


die  is  now  cast ;  I  have  passed  the  Rubicon.  Sink  or  swim, 
live  or  die,  survive  or  perish  with  my  country,  is  my  unal- 
terable determination."  He  distinguished  himself  in  Con- 
gress by  his  capacity  for  business  and  for  debate,  and  ad- 
vocated the  movement  for  independence  when  the  majority 
of  the  members  were  inclined  to  temporize  and  to  petition  the 
king.  In  May.  1776,  he  moved  and  carried  a  resolution  in 
Congress  that  the  Colonies  should  assume  the  duty  of  self- 
inment.  In  June  a  resolution  that  the  United  States 
"are  and  of  right  ought  to  be  free  and  independent"  was 
moved  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  seconded  by  Mr.  Adams, 
and  adopted  by  a  small  majority.  Mr.  Adams  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  five  appointed  Juno  1 1  to  prepare 
a  declaration  of  independence,  in  support  of  which  he  made 
an  eloquent  speech  about  July  2.  He  was  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  war  appointed  in  June,  1776,  and  was  sent  as 
inissionerto  France  in  1778,  hut  returned  in  July,  1779. 
Having  been  appointed  as  minister  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
pence  and  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  he  went  to  Europe 
early  in  I7SI).  Conjointly  with  Franklin  and  -lay  ho  nego- 
tiated a  treaty,  the  preliminary  articles  of  which  \\eiv 
signed  Nov.  30,  1782.  He  was  employed  as  minister  to 
the  court  of  S'.  James  from  1785  to  1788,  and  during  that 
service  wrote  his  "  Defence  of  the  American  Constitutions" 
M7*7>.  In  17*9  he  liecame  Vice-President  of  the  United 
Stu'es,  and  about  that  time  identified  himself  with  the  Fed- 
eral party,  by  which  he  was  re-elected  to  the  office  of  Viec- 
I'rc-ident  in  1792. 

In  I79C>,  Mr.  Adams  was  chosen  President  of  the  United 
States,  receiving  seventy-one  electoral  votes,  while  his  com- 
petitor, Thomas  Jefferson,  received  sixty-eight  votes.  He 
sympathized  with  the  anti-Gallican  party,  and  pursued  the 
policy  of  neutrality  between  France  and  England.  In- 
volved in  a  quarrel  with  the  French  Directory,  which  in- 
terfered with  the  maritime  interests  of  the  Americans,  he 
sent  Mr.  Murray  as  minister  to  France  early  in  1799,  in 
order  to  avert  a  war.  This  act  gave  much  offence  to  the 


Federalists,  and  broke  the  unity  of  that  party.  Among  the 
unpopular  measures  for  which  Mr.  Adams  was  held  respon- 
sible were  the  Alien  law  and  the'  Sedition  law.  In  1800 
he  was  the  Federal  candidate  for  the  office  of  President, but 
lie  was  not  cordially  supported  by  Gen.  Hamilton,  the 
favorite  leader  of  his  party.  Receiving  sixty-five  electoral 
\  otes.  he  was  defeated  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  received 
scveniv-three  votes. 

Mr.  Adams  then  retired  from  public  life  to  his  large  estate 
at  Onincy,  Mass.,  and  gave  his  attention  partly  to  agricul- 
ture. The  general  neglect  and  odium  which  he  experienced 
were  at  last  compensated  by  the  election  of  his  son  John 
Quincy  to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States.  He  died  on 
tiic  Ith  of. I  uly.  IS26,  on  the  same  day  with  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  three  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  (Monroe  being  the  third)  have  died  on  that 
atinn  ersary.  J-  '(IIOMAS. 

Adams  (JOHN),  LL.D.,  eminent  as  a  classical  teacher, 
was  born  in  Canterbury,  Conn.,  Sept.  18,  1772,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1795.  A.tcr  presiding  over  Plain- 
field  Academy,  and  Bacon  Academy  in  Colchester,  Conn., 
he  was  made  principal  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover.  M 
May,  1810,  resigned  that  position  after  great  success  in  IS33, 
ami  died  April  24,  1863.  Prof.  Thomas  C.  Uphain  and 
many  other  distinguished  scholars  and  philanthropists  were 
among  his  pupils  at  Andover. 

Adams  (Jons-  Ccirrii),  an  English  astronomer,  born  in 
Cornwall  June  5,  1819.  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  In  1M1 
he  began  to  search  for  the  causes  of  the  irregularities  in  the 
motion  of  Uranus.  He  ascertained  that  they  were  caused 
by  the  attraction  of  a  planet  then  unknown,  and  thus  par- 
takes with  Leverrier  the  honor  of  the  discovery  of  Neptune, 
for  which  he  received  the  Copley  medal  in  ISIS.  Hebe- 
came  Lowndcan  professor  of  astronomy  at  Cambridge  in 
1858. 

Adams  (JOHN  Qriscr),  the  sixth  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  Braintree,  Mass., on  the  llthof 
.Ink.  1767.  He  was  eldest  son  of  President  John  Adams 
and  his  wife,  Abigail  Smith,  who  was  descended  from  the 
family  of  Quincy.  In  1778  he  was  placed  at  a  school  in 
Paris,  and  in  1780  passed  to  the  University  of  Lcyden. 
He  returned  home  in  1785,  and  finished  his  education  at 
Harvard  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1788,  after  which 
he  studied  law  with  Thcophilus  Parsons,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1791.  Having  gained  distinction  by  some 
political  essays,  he  was  appointed  minister  to  The  Hague 
in  1794.  In  17H7  he  married  Louisa  Catherine  Johnson  of 
Maryland,  and  in  the  same  year  was  sent  as  minister  to 
Berlin,  from  which  he  was  recalled  in  1801,  when  the  Re- 
publicans obtained  power. 

He  was  elected  a  Senator  of  the  U.  S.  by  the  Federalists 
in  1S03,  but  voted  for  Jefferson's  embargo  in  1S07.  and 
thus  separated  himself  from  the  Federal  party,  and  lost  his 
scat  in  the  Senate  in  1808.  Before  this  date  he  had  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  public  speaker,  and  had  been  appointed 
professor  of  rhetoric  at  Harvard  College  (1805).  In  1809 
he  was  sent  as  minister  to  Russia.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners that  negotiated  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  signed  Dec.  24,  1814,  nnd  he  was  appointed  minis- 
ter to  the  court  of  St.  James  in  1815.  In  1817  he  became 
•H  v  of  state  in  the  cabinet  of  Monroe,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  remained  eight  years.  In  1824  four  candidates  for 
the  presidency  were  presented — John  Q.  Adams.  Andrew 
Jackson,  Henry  Clay,  and  William  H.  Crawford— all  of 
whom  professed  to  be  Democrats.  Mr.  Adams  received 
eighty-four  electoral  votes,  Jackson  ninety-nine,  Crawford 
forty-one,  and  Clay  thirty-seven.  As  neither  had  the  re- 
quisite majority,  the  election  devolved  on  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  chose  Mr.  Adams.  This  result  was 
due  to  the  influence  of  Henry  Clay,  and  when  Mr.  Adams 
nominated  him  as  secretary  of  state,  the  friends  of  Jack- 
son accused  Adams  and  Clay  of  "  bargain  and  corruption," 
but  the  charge  is  not  generally  credited.  His  administra- 
tion was  opposed  by  a  powerful  party,  formeil  by  a  coa- 
i  lition  of  the  Jacksonians  with  the  friends  of  Crawford. 
This  party  had  a  majority  of  the  members  of  Congress, 
and.  uniting  on  General  Jackson  as  their  candidate,  tri- 
umphed in  the  election  of  1828,  when  Mr.  Adams  received 
only  eighty-three  electoral  votes  out  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty-one,  which  was  the  whole  number. 

In  1830  he  was  chosen  by  the  voters  of  his  native  dis- 
trict to  represent  them  in  Congress,  in  which  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  application  to  business,  his  asser- 
tion of  the  right  of  petition,  and  his  resolute  opposition  to 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  encroachments  of  the  slave- 
power.  "  With  unwavering  firmness,"  says  W.  H.  Seward, 
"  against  a  bitter  and  unscrupulous  opposition,  exasperated 
to  the  highest  pitch  by  his  pertinacity — amidst  a  perfect 
tempest  of  vituperation  and  abuse — he  persevered  in  pre- 
senting these  petitions  [against  slavery]  one  by  one,  to  the 
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amount  sometimes  of  two  hundred  in  a  day."  He  con- 
tinue.! to  represent  ihe  sal lislrict  in  Congn-.--  for  - 

teen    vears.  during  which   he   maintained  mde- 

| lent    of  party.      11.-    was   .-.  r/.-d    with    paraly-i-    i- 

I'apitol    oil     the    L'l-l     Of    Feb.,     |s|>.     and     died    .'.II     tie 

of  that  month.      hi    religion    he  was  a    Initanan.      lie  left 
iiianv   wrilings   in    pio-c   and  verse,  which    ha*, 
lish.-d  :  al-..   a    \  "iiim  iiion-   diary  of  his  public   lite.     He 
had  an  only  surviving  son,  Charles  Francis  Adam-. 

above.  J.   TlloM  V-. 

Adams   (Jons    QI-INTY),  a  grandson  of  the  preceding. 

nnd  -on  of  I'hurles  Francis  Adams,  noticed  ai.oxe,  was 
born  at  Boston,  M.i-s..  Sept.  22,  Is:;:;,  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  is.i.'t.  He  was  the  liemocralic  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor of  .Ma-- a. dm-,  its  in  1867  and  1868,  but  was  both 
time-1  defeated,  lie  was  also  a  candidate  for  the  vice-pres- 
idency in  I>7L'.  on  the  ticket  with  Charles  O'C'onor. 

Adams  (Joiix  R.),  D.  D.,  born  in  Plainfield,  Conn., 
graduated  at  Yal.-  College  in  1S21,  was  three  years  a 
t.-aclier  in  Phillip-  VM  lemy,  Ando\cr.  Mass.,  was  Presby- 
terian and  Congregational  minister  in  various  towns  of 

N.-«    ll..m|.  i N.-w  York.  Ma-  .ind   Maine; 

was  chaplain  during  the  civil  war  in  the  5th  Maine  and 
121st  New  York  regiments.  For  his  services  he  receded 
public  acknowledgments  from  the  governor  of  Maine.  1  lied 
April  i  Northampton,  Mass.,  aged  sixty-four. 

Adams  (.Iri.trs  W.).    See  APPENDIX. 
Adams   (NmiiMiuu.  1).  I).,   an   American  theologian, 

n    at    Sal.  in.    Ma--..   Feb.    1'J,  1806,   graduated  at 

Harvard  in  ISL'I'I.  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 
ISL".I.  He  fn-t  .-ettlcd  at  Cambridge-  in  1829,  and  in  Is:1-! 
became  pastor  of  the  K.-sex  street  church  in  Boston,  He 
re.-igned  his  pastorate  in  1*71).  lie  pnlil  d  the- 

ological and  other  works,  and  a  ''South-side  View  ..f  Sla- 
very" l  I  *.">!>,  which  was   severely  condemned   by  the  oppo- 
.   cry.     He  has  had  a  high  reputation  for  scholar- 
ship and  pulpit  eloquence. 

Adams  ISAMI-KL).  a  celebrated  American  patriot  and 
orator,  born  in  lioston  Sept.  L'7.  1722,  was  a  second  cousin 
of  President  John  Adams.  lie  graduated  at  liana; 
lege  ill  17  In,  and  became  a  merchant,  but  was  not  success- 
ful in  that  business,  which  he  soon  abandoned.  In  1765  he 
was  chosen  to  represent  IJoston  in  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
courage,  energy,  and  oratorical  talents,  and  acquired  great 
influe  re  tho  Revolution  he  was  an  unflinching 

•ate  of  the  popular  cause,  and  took  such  an  active 
part  in  political  meetings  that  he  was  one  of  the  two  lead- 
ing patriots  who  were  exccptcd  from  a  general  pardon  of- 
fered in  1775.  He  was  a  member  of  tho  first  Continental 
Congress,  which  met  in  Sept.,  1774,  and  he  signed  the  De- 
claration of  Independence  in  1776.  He  remained  in  Con- 
gress about  eight  years,  was  afterwards  elected  to  the  senate 
of  Massachusetts,  and  nas  a  member  of  the  State  eom.-n 
tion  which  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution  in  17**.  His 
oliiical  affinities  connected  him  with  the  Republican  (or 
.effersonian)  party.  He  was  elected  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  IT'.'I.  was  n-  elected  twice,  and  retired  to  pri 
HI  I7H7.  Having  survived  his  only  son,  he  died  in 
Oct.,  I  SOX  In  religion  ho  was  a  decided  Calvinist.  In  tho 
letters  and  other  wilting-  of  John  Adams  occur  several  pas- 
sages which  express  a  high  opinion  of  tho  talents  and 
merits  of  Samuel  Adams,  in  whose  productions  he  says 
may  bo  found  "  specimens  of  a  nervous  simplicity  of  rca- 

smiin  '  1    eloqiieiico  that  have   never  been   rivalled   in 

.America."    (See  \V.  V.  WKI.I.S'S  "Life  and  Public  Services 
of  Samuel  Adams,"  3  vols.  8vo,  1865.) 

Adams  (SETH),  a  brother  of  Isaac  Adams,  the  inventor, 
was  born  at  Rochester.  X.  II..  April  l:;.  1807,  ba- 
manv  years  associated   with   his  brother  in  tho  manufac- 
ture ',.t 'the  Adams  printing  press,  and  since  J  -  I'.l  has  been 
extensivelv   engaged    in    sugar-refining   in    lioston,  Mass. 
He  has  given  considerable  sums  of  money  to  liowdoin  Col- 
Adams  i  WILLIAM),  I>.D.,  LL.D..  a  son  of  John  Adams 
(principal  of   Phillips  Academy.  Andover '.  a   distinguished 
Presbyterian    divine,    born    in    Colchester.    Conn..   Jan.    --'. 
1-117.  graduate,  1  at  Yale  College  1*27,  and  nt  Andover  Thc- 
Seminary    Islltl.      Ho  was  ordained  at    Brighton, 
I  el...    l*:ll.   settled   over    Ihe    Central    I'r. -l.ytenan 
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church  in  New  York  City,  Xov..  [834,  and  "Vei   the  in  •»!> 
formed   Madison  Square  Presl.y  t.'i  ian   church.    I'd...  1863. 
An  acknowledged   leader  in  the   New  Sell.  ...I    1.  ranch  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  he  took  a   prominent    part  in  the   re 
union"  of   the   two    1.  ranches   in    l^n.      lie   h. 
manv   sen  .....  is.  addresses,  and    articles   in    reviews,    beside- 
the  follow-in.;  \oluiiies:  "The  Three  Gardens—  Eden,  Qcth- 
scmane    and   Paradise,  or  Man's  liiiin.   Redemption,  and 
Restoration."     185«i     "  Thanksgiving:     Mem»ii.-s    of    the 


Day,  and  Help,  t.,  th.    i 

re  Mm."  I-  he 

was  ch  •  hetorie  in 

the    I    I, l"ll     I  ^  - 

Adams    i  WILLIAM    T.),   a    popular    American    writer, 
known    under    the   p-eudonvin    ot    Hi  it  in    Him.    I-TH    in 
Midway.    Mil...,  July   :'.»,    I  •-'-'.  has  published   numerous 
works   for  children.     Among  thew  may   In-  line 
Riverdale  .-•  '«g   America   Series."      ' 

journal.  .  n' it!- d  -ui.d>  d    in 

as  a  weekly,  and  si,  published  as  a  monthly,  has 

obtained  a  large  circulalion. 

Adams  Centre,  a  post-village  of  Adams  township, 
,  .-"..  X.  Y. 

Adam'-  <  r.-rk,  a  twp.  of  Craven  co.,  N.  C.    P.  M4Z. 

Ad'amson  (Jons),  an   English  author,  bom  in    1 
He  wrote  a  "Memoir  of  Cam  and  "The 

lory,    \ntiquities.   mid   Literature  of  Portugal"   (2  vul«., 
1842-16).     liied  in 

Adam's  Peak,  a  mountain  in  Ceylon  in  Int.  6°  5: 
Ion.  80°  :!'."  K..  which  has  a  height  of  abo  It 

is  considered  by  the  Iloo.l.lhisls  n»  tho  holy  centra  of  Ihe 
world.     A  temple  it  situated  on  the  high.  :  the 

peak,  under  wiiieh  the  footprints  of  Booddha 
dam  (r.  •'.  "  luck")  src  said  to  be  seen.     Hood.lha  i.  said  to 
have  left  those  trace-  upon  his  last  visit  to  the  earth.     The 
lirahmaiiH    and    Mohammedans   also  consider    it    a    holy 
mountain— the  former,  bcciiu-  or  liooddha  as 

an  avatar  (incarnation  i  of   Vis) :    the  latter,  because 

they  ascribe  tho  footprints  to  Adam,  who  it  said  to  have 

uriied  for  1000  years  his  expulsion  from  Paradise, 

standing  on  one  foot. 

Ad'amsthal,  a  village  of  Moravia,  Austria,  »  miles  X. 
of  llriinn.      In  the  neighborhood  is  the  curious  calcareous 

,.  which    belongs    to    the    large    M'-lem    of 

caverns  which  is  found  to  the  X.  of  llrilnn.     Adam. thai  a 
growing  considerably,  and  is  much  visited  by  tourists. 

Ad'amstown,  a  post-borough  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  431. 

Adamsvillo,  a  twp.  of  Marlboro' co.,  P.  C.    Pop.  1407. 
Ada'na,  acity  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  river  Sihoon.  about 
20  miles  from  the  sea  anil  18  miles  K.  of  Tunms.     l.t  has 
some  trade  in  grain,  wine,  cotton,  etc.     Hen-  are  interest- 
ing ancient  remains.     Pop.  estimated  at  2 i.OOO. 

Adunson  (Mniin.l.  a  celebrated  French  natnralist, 
born  at  Aix  April  7.  1727,  was  educated  at  the  college  of 
It,  lie  went  to  Senegal  in  1718  to  explore  the  natural 
history  of  that  region,  in  which  he  passed  five  years  in  hi: 
arduous  and  dangerous  enterprise,  and  collected  an  im- 
mense number  of  animals  and  plants.  He  published,  nfter 
his  return,  a  "Natural  History  of  Senegal"  (1757),  and 
"The  Families  of  Plants"  (1763).  in  which  he  opposed  the 
artificial  system  of  Linnwus.  In  174»  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  expended  (to 
labor  of  several  years  on  an  encyclopedia  entitled  • 
Universal  Order  of  Nature,"  which  he  left  in  manuscript, 
perhaps  unfinished.  A  part  of  his  mature  life  was  passed 
in  extreme  poverty,  but  he  afterwards  received  a  pen- 
sion from  the  state.  He  was  a  man  of  noble  but  ecccntri 
character,  and  was  regarded  u  a  naturalist  of  the  flrs 
order  by  Cuvier,  who  composed  a  eulogy  on  him.  1 
Aug.  3,  1808. 

Adanso'nia,  a  genus  of  plant*  of  the  natural  order 
SierculioccR-,  was  named 
in  honor  of  the  great 
natnralist,  M.  Adanson. 
The  Adaiuo'oin  it: 
In,  or  baobab,  it  found 
in  tropical  Africa,  and  it 
one  of  the  largest  trees 
in  the  world.  It  does  not 
grow  very  high,  but  its 
trunk  if  often  more  than 
in  diameter. 

The  fruit  of  the  baobab 
-  d  monkey-bread. 
By  a  loose   and   vague 
eitimale,   some   of 
•VMS  have  been  said  to  be  4000  years  "Id. 
A'dar,  the  name  of  the  sixth  month  in  the  civil  year 
of  the  Jews,  which  included  part  of  February  and 
Ad'da  tan.-.  .-I..'''""  i.  a  river  "f  Northern  It 
in  the  Valtellina.   among  the    Ilha  tian    \ 

..r  th,-. 

-  from  that  lake  it  flows  nearly  southward  thrm 

LomSrdy,  »"d  -ptl«  i<"'<  "','•'  "",  ''"      "''" 
Cremona.     L.  ngth  uf  river  and  lake,  about  130  miles. 
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Ad'dax,  the  O'ryx  (or  Ad'dax)  nasomaeula'ttu  of  the 

naturalists,  is  a  large  ante- 
lope found  in  Nubia.  Kur- 
il'.I'.in.  and  other  parts  of 
N.. nil. MI.  or  North  Cen- 
tral Africa.  Its  broad 
spreading  hoofs  enable  the 
animal  to  obtain  a  linn 
foothold  upini  the  dry  and 
yieMin:;  san.l.  Its  horns, 
which  are  from  three  to 
four  feet  long,  are  beauti- 
fully twisted  into  a  spiral, 
having  two  turns  and  a 
hall'.  The  general  color 
of  the  ad'.lax  is  a  milk- 
white,  but  there  is  n  black 
pat.'h  of  hair  on  the  fore- 
hc.id,  and  it  has  a  dark 

brown  mane,  with  more  or  less  of  reddish-brown  mixed 
with  gray  on  the  head,  shoulders,  and  part  of  the  back. 

Ad'der,  a  common  name  of  the  viper,  or  of  any  venom- 
ous serpent  belonging  to  the  family  Viporido;.  The  name 
is  popularly  applied  to  several  non-venoinous  snakes. 

Xil'iliiiiltiin,  a  county  of  Canada,  in  the  S.  E.  part  of 
Ontario,  bordering  on  Lake  Ontario,  has  an  area  of  576 
,.-  miles.     It  is  drained  by  the  Napanee  River,  and 
.ins  several  small  lakes.     Among  the  staple  produc- 
tions are  lumber  and  wool.     Capital,  Hath.     Pop.  in  1871, 
21,312. 

Ad'dison,  a  county  in  the  W.  part  of  Vermont.  Area, 
750  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  drained  by  Otter  Creek.  The  surface  in  the  E. 
is  mountainous,  but  the  soil  near  the  lako  is  level  and  fer- 
tile. Quarries  of  white  and  variegated  marble  are  worked 
in  this  county,  which  is  intersected  by  the  Rutland  and 
Burlington  R.  R.  Cattle,  grain,  wool,  and  hay  are  pro- 
,1.  and  lumber,  cooperage,  saddlery,  carriages,  etc.  are 
manufactured.  Capital,  Middlcbury.  Pop.  23,484. 

Addison,  a  post-township  of  Du  Page  CO.,  111.     Pop. 
1613.     It  is  the  scat  of  a  teachers'  seminary. 
Addison,  a  township  of  Shelby  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  2677. 
Addison,  a  township  of  Washington  eo-.,  Me.    P.  1201. 
Addison,  a  township  of  Oakland  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  1063. 
Addison,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Steubcn  co., 
N.  Y.     The  village  contains  many  important  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  and  is  in  a  highly  flourishing  condition. 
It  has  one  weekly  paper.     Pop.  2218. 

G.  II.  HOLLIS,  ED.  "  ADVERTISER." 
Addison,  a  post-township  of  Gallia  co.,  0.     Pop.  1340. 
Addison,  a  post-township  of  Somerset  co.,  Pa.     Pop. 
1456. 

Addison,  a  post-township  of  Addison  co.,  Vt.     P.  911. 
Addison,  a  post-township  of  Washington   co.,  Wis. 
Pop.   I 

Ad'dison  (JOSEPH),  an  English  humorist, moralist,  and 
author  of  great  merit  and  celebrity,  was  born  at  Milston, 
near  Amesbury,  in  Wiltshire,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1672.  He 
was  a  son  of  Lancelot  Addison.  In  1687  he  entered  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  from  which  he  passed  to  Magdalen  Col- 
lege in  168°..  lie  became  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  as 
a  writer  of  Latin  verse  probably  excelled  all  his  contem- 
poraries. At  an  early  age  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  and 
fatronage  of  Dryden,  Lord  Somers,  and  Montagu  (Lord 
lalil'ax),  the  last  of  \vhuni  persiia.l.'d  him  to  enlist  as  a 
Whig  in  the  civil  service  of  the  state.  Having  in  16D9  re- 
ceived a  pen-inn  ..!'  Lillin.  he  visited  France-  and  Italy,  and 
wrote  a  charming  "  Letter  from  Italy,"  in  verse,  addressed 
to  Lord  Halifax  (1701).  He  lost"his  pension  on  the  death 
of  William  1 1 1.  ( 1702),  and  returned  home  in  170)!.  His 
Tiext  work  was  "The  Campaign."  a  poem  on  the  battle  of 
lllcnhcim  (1704),  which  was  greatly  admired,  ami  was  re- 
warded with  the  office  of  commissioner  of  appeals.  He 
afterwards  produced  his  interesting  "  Travels  in  Italy,"  and 
"  Rosamond,"  an  opera.  He  was  appointed  under-seeretary 
of  state  in  1706,  and  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1708. 
His  diffidence  disqualified  him  for  public  speaking,  but  this 
defect  was  compensated  by  his  success  as  a  political  writer. 
He  became  in  1709  secretary  to  Lord  Wharton,  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  and  contributed  to  the  "  Tatler,"  of  which 
his  friend  Richard  Steele  was  the  editor. 

On  the  1st  of  .Mar.,  1711.  Addison  and  Steelo  began  to 
issue  daily  "  The  Spectator,"  the  most  elegant  and  famous 
periodical  and  miscellany  that  ever  appeared  in  England. 
Addison  wrote  the  best  of  the  essays,  which  form  an  epoch 
in  literary  history  and  have  exerted  a  powerful  and  salutary 
moral  influence.  Among  his  literary  merits  arc  grace  and 
propriety  of  diction,  elegant  taste,  genial  philosophy,  and 


inimitable  humor.  "  As  an  observer  of  life,  of  manners,  of 
all  the  shades  of  human  character,"  says  Macaulay,  "  he 
stands  in  the  first  class." 

"The  Spectator"  ceased  to  appear  daily  in  Dec.,  1712, 
but  was  revived  as  a  tri-wcekly  paper  in  1714.  Among  his 
other  works  are  the  tragedy  of  "  I'ato  "  ( 171:'.).  which  was 
received  with  great  applause,  an  ingenious  "  Dialogue  on 
Medals,"  and  a  series  of  able  political  papers  called  "  The 
Freeholder"  (1715).  In  1716  lie  married  the  proud  and 
uncongenial  countess-dowager  of  Warwick,  and  early  in 
1717  was  appointed  secretary  of  state.  He  resigned  this 
office  in  1718,  and  died  June  17,  171V,  leaving  only  one 
child,  a  daughter.  His  marriage  appears  not  to  have  been 
happy.  Addison  was  greatly  distinguished  for  his  wit  and 
colloquial  powers.  Lady  Mary  Montagu,  who  had  con- 
versed with  the  most  eminent  wils,  pronounced  him  "the 
best  company  in  the  world."  "His  humanity,"  says  Jla- 
caulay,  "is  without  a  parallel  in  literary  history.  The 
highest  proof  of  human  virtue  is  to  possess  boundless  power 
without  abusing  it.  No  kind  of  power  is  more  formidable 
than  the  power  of  making  men  ridiculous;  and  that  power 
Addison  possessed  in  boundless  measure.  Hut  it  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find,  in  all  the  volumes  which 
he  has  left  us,  a  single  taunt  which  can  be  called  ungenerous 
or  unkind."  "Whoever  wishes,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "to 
attain  an  English  style,  familiar  but  not  coarse,  and  elegant 
but  not  ostentatious,  must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  tho 
volumes  of  Addison.  .  .  .  He  not  only  made  the  proper  use 
of  wit  himself,  but  taught  it  to  others.  He  has  restored 
virtue  to  its  dignity,  and  taught  innocence  not  to  be  ashamed. 
This  is  an  elevation  of  literary  character  'above  all  Greek, 
above  all  Roman  fame.'"  (Sec  JOHNSON'S  "  Lives  of  the 
I'oets;"  MACATLAY,  "Critical  and  Historical  Essays;" 
AIKEN,  "  The  Life  of  Addison,"  1843.)  J.  THOMAS. 

Addison's  Disease  [named  from  its  discoverer,  the 
late  Dr.  Addison  of  Guy's  Hospital,  London],  or  Supra- 
renal Melasma,  a  rather  rare  disease,  the  most  obvious 
symptom  of  which  is  a  gray-black  or  bronze  color  of  the 
skin,  gradually  coming  on.  The  chief  lesion  discovered 
after  death  is  a  cheesy  degeneration  of  the  supra-renal  cap- 
sules, the  result  of  a  peculiar  chronic  inflammation.  Pa- 
tients usually  suffer  from  extreme  debility,  depression  of 
spirits,  pain  in  the  epigastrium  and  back,  often  accompanied 
by  dyspepsia,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  grave  nervous  symp- 
toms. No  remedy  is  known,  and  the  disease,  though  care- 
ful nursing  is  extremely  useful,  is  probably  never  cured. 

A'del,  a  T>ost-village,  the  capital  of  Dallas  co.,  la.,  25 
miles  W.  of  Des  Moincs.  One  of  the  best  water-privileges 
in  the  State  is  to  be  found  here.  It  is  the  centre  of  two 
projected  railroads.  The  surrounding  country  is  rolling 
and  highly  productive.  There  are  two  weekly  newspapers. 
Pop.  711;  of  Adel  township,  1563. 

J.  E.  WILLIAMS,  ED.  "  GAZETTE." 

Ad'elaide,  a  city,  the  capital  of  South  Australia,  is 
situated  on  both  side's  of  the  river  Torrens,  8  miles  from 
its  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent.  It  was  founded 
in  1836.  The  streets  are  wide  and  rectangular.  It  is  the 
seat  of  an  Anglican  and  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  con- 
tains a  government-house,  an  assay-office,  a  theatre,  ex- 
tensive manufactures,  and  several  banks.  Pop.  in  1S7I, 
27,208.  Port  Adelaide,  situated  about  6  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
the  city,  is  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  colony.  The 
harbor  admits  vessels  drawing  eighteen  feet  of  water.  It 
has  a  heavy  trade  in  copper,  grain,  and  wool.  Adelaide 
is  connected  by  railways  with  Dry  Creek,  Victor  Harbor, 
Gawlcrtown,  Kapunda,  and  Kooringa. 
Adel'phia  [i*.  c.  "brotherhood;"  from  the  Gr.  o6fA<£6c, 
a  "brother"],  a  collection  of  the  stamens 
of  a  flower  into  a  bundle.  Linnaeus  em 
ployed  this  term  for  those  plants  in  which 
the  stamens,  instead  of  growing  singly, 
combine  into  one  or  more  parcels  or 
brotherhoods;  thus,  Monadclphia  signified 
stamens  all  connected  into  one  parcel;  Di- 
iidelphia.  into  two  parcels,  and  so  on. 

A'delsbcrg,  a  market-town  of  Carniola, 
Adclnhia  Austria.  A  short,  distance  from  the  town 
is  the  Adelsberg  Grotto,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  peculiar  caverns  of  the  world.  It  consists  of  five 
different  parts,  and  is  full  of  beautiful  formations,  which 
are  partly  suspended  from  the  ceiling  (stalactites),  in  part 
hang  down  upon  the  wall  like  draperies  (incrustations), 
and  part  arise  from  the  ground  in  the  form  of  obelisks  or 
columns  (stalagmites). 

A'delung  (FiUF.nnicn),  a  German  philologist,  born  at 
Stettin  Feb.  25,  1768,  became  a  resident  of  St.  Petersburg, 
,nd  preceptor  to  the  grand  duke,  who  was  afterwards  the 
mperor  Nicholas.  He  wrote  on  the  Sanscrit  language  and 


cmr 
literature. 


Died  Jan.  30,  1843. 
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AdrlllllK  (.IOIIA-.V  CniMMiirii..  an    eminent  phil..1 
an  uncle  of  the  preceding.  li.,rn  in    I'omcratiia    \ 
Ills    repnlal  I.HI    I      l.Kiii'lcd    chieth     <in    hi-    "Attempt   lit   a 

Complete  lirainin  i]    Dictionary  of  Uu  German 

I.an^iiau'e "  I"  Versuch  eines  \ 'ol!-tan>ln;.-n  gnnnmatisch- 
kritisehen    \V.'irierlni'-h.--    <!.•[•    EioohdeutscheD    Mundarl," 
1774-Sl>).      Tins    is   e..ii-i>i''i  vd  ti.  I.e   superior  to  l»r.  John 
soo's  I ':>•' MM.  i '  >  iii  definitions  aii'l  t-t ymi.logv.     Among  his 
other  works  is  one  on  lanc-iKi.  Mithridatcs  oder 

allgcincine  SpnojMO-Kande.*     Died  at  Dresden  Sept.  l», 
IMA, 

A'den,  a  seaport  of  Aratiin.  in  Yemen,  is  on  the  Oulf 
»f  Aden,  at  Cape  Aden,  in  lat.  12°  4H'  IS"  N  .  Ion.  45°  10' 
]•',.  It  was  a  magnificent  emporium  in  the  Middle 
and.  being  favorably  situated  near  the  cntninee  of  tl, 
SIM,  was  (lie  chiel'  mart  of  the  products  of  Asia.  From 
Ih-  r  ad  \  anta^.-s,  and  its  climate,  rend'  n  d  eool  and  de- 
lightful by  (he  sea  ltree/e  (although  the  rugged  volcanic 
hills  with  \\hii-h  it  is  surrounded,  without  a  particle  of 
vegetation,  make  it  anything  but  attractive  in  n| 
mice),  it  was  named,  alter  the  Uri,.ntni  manner,  Aden  (i.  e. 
••  i:  len  ").  The  British  obtained  possession  of  it  in  1839, 
whieh  time  the  population  and  trade  of  the  place 
have  rapidly  increased.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  a  dry  and 
healthy  elimale,  and  one  of  the  most  important  and  ad- 
vantageous positions  on  the  route  from  Europe  to  India, 
whether  by  tin1  railway  from  Alexandria  to  Suez,  or  by 
the  Sue/,  Canal  ami  the  Red  Sea.  Aden  resembles  (!ib- 
niltar  in  its  position  on  a  rocky  promontory  and  in  its 
military  inip'.rtance  ;  it  lias  been  ,st ron ply  fortified  by  the 
British.  Its  area  is  about  19  square  miles.  The  exports 
in  1*71-72  were  £<N.VJItl,  and  imports  £1,401,11)9.  The 
population,  which  iu  IS3S  was  not  over  1000,  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  20,000  to  50,000. 

Aden,  <'ii|><1,  a  rocky  promontory  at  the  S.  extremity 
of  Arabia,  adjoining  the  town  of  Aden,  rises  to  the  height 
of  I  77''i  feet.  It  is  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  low  sandy 
isthmus  less  than  a  mile  wide. 

Aden,  (inlf  of,  that  part  of  the  sea  lying  between 
Arabia  and  A  del.  and  extending  from  the  Strait  of  Bab-el- 
M.indeb  to  the  Indian  Ocean  or  Arabian  Sea.  On  some 
maps  this  is  marked  as  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Length,  about 
500  miles. 

Adept'    [Lat.    adeptui,    from    act,   "for,"   and    aptnt, 

"  fitted  "],  a  term  applied  to  a  person  who  is  skilful  or  well 

1  in  any  art  or  science ;  formerly  applied  especially  to 

an   alchemist   who  was  supposed  to   have  discovered   the 

.it  turning  base  metal  into  gold,  or  to  have  found  the 

philosopher's  stone. 

A'<lrrno,  a  town  of  Sicily,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna, 
17  miles  N.  W.  of  Catania.  Pop.  in  1861,  12,877. 

A'dersbach  Rocks,  a  remarkable  group  of  high  and 
detached  sandstone  rocks,  near  the  village  of  Adersbach, 
in  the  N.  !•).  part  of  Bohemia.  They  present  fantastic 
forms,  and  occupy  an  area  of  several  miles  in  extent.  One 
of  the  pinnacles  is  over  200  feet  high. 

Adot  (PiKiiiiK  AIT.USTB),  »  French  chemist  and  poli- 
tician, born  at  Nevors  in  1763.  He  was  sent  by  the  French 
Directory  as  ambassador  to  the  l'nito.1  States  in  1795,  but 
he  impended  Ins  functions  in  K'.'T.  for  the  alleged  reason 
that  the  Amrrieim  government  had  violated  its  neutrality. 
Died  in  IS:;L'. 

Adhe'sion  [Lat.  adhe'iio,  from  arf,  "to,"  and  hx'reo, 
ha'mnn,  lo  ••  stick  "].  the  attractive  force  which  causes  the 
smooth  surfaces  of  two  substances  to  adhere  together,  or 
which  aMUM  a  lluid  and  solid  to  unite.  The  amount  of 
adhesion  between  s,,iii|  surfaces  is  measured  best  by  the 
udhosion  balance  of  J.  J.  von  I'recbtl.  Capillary  attrac- 
tion is  mi  instance  and  particular  manifestation  of  adhe- 
sion. 

ADHESION,  a  term  used  in  botany  to  denote  the  union  of 
contiguous  parts,  as  when  the  petals  adhere  and  form  a 
monopetalous  corolla:  the  calyx  often  adheres  to  the  ovary, 
and  then  se.-ms  as  if  it  grew  from  the  npex  of  it.  This 
t,  11  1  11  \  causes  great  diversity  of  appearance  in  the  organs 

of    pi   ' 

Adinph'oritcs  [from  the  Or.  i.Sid<j>opot,  "  indifferent  "1. 

a  name  Lrn.-n  to  Mckiuchthon.  and  th"-e   wh<»   airr I   with 

him  in  submitting,  in  things  indifferent,  to  nn  impcria1 
When  Charles  \\  in  Kit*  issued  an  edict  called  the  Interim, 
relating  to  disputed  religious  doctrines,  the  Protestants  be- 
18  involved  in  a  controversy  in  which  this  name  origi- 
nated. 

Ad'ige  [Lnt.  AtK'«tit],  a  river  in  Ttnly,  rises  among  the 
Alps  in  the  Tyrol,  where  it  is  called  the  Kt-eh.  Flowing 
southward,  it  passes  by  Trent,  and  enters  Lombard}'.  After 
passing  l.y  Verona,  it  flows  nearly  southeastward,  and  falls 
into  the  ijulf  of  Venice  about  U  miles  X.  K.  of  Adria.  It 
rapid  stream,  about  220  miles  long.  It  is  mi-. 


from  its  mouth  lo  Trent,  but  ibe  velocity  of  lh«  currant 

navigation. 
Ad'iporrri 

••fit."  an d  •;',.,,  "wax"),  a  substance  which  malls  from 
""'  d'  -rrahln  iperma- 

•  a  mixture  of  MM  „  bodiM  buried 
iu  wet  ground  arc  often  reduced  to  th 

Ad'ipone  [I.nt 

"fat"),  of  the  nature  of  fal.  t  -  „„ 

animal   membrane   whieh  contain*   •  It 

presents  an  aggregation  of  very  ninall  -pb 

•  iii!.  1  with  '  ••  ..r  oil.     This  tissue  it  organised  and 
vital,  but  the  fat  i- 

Adiron'dac  Mountain*,  a  group  of  mountain*,  the 

•  ill     the     State     .•' 

counties  of  Hamilton.   K--.  \.  Kranklin.  iind  Clinton,  and 
are  in  the  N.  E.  part  .•: 

Mount  Marey.  which  i-  in  K-  .Love 

the  level  of  the  sea.     These  mountains,  being  of  r.rim 
formation,  are  remarkable  for  grand  and  picturenfue  »oe- 
ncry.     They  are  covered  with  forests  of  maple,  a«h,  beech, 
pin.-,  hemlock,  eedar,  and  other  trees,  and  abound  in  game. 
A  number  of  lakes  occur  among  the  Adirondacs,  which  are 
also  drained  by  the  Saranic  and  Ausable  rivrri.     The  Ad 
irondacs  are  a  favorite  resort  for  summer  recreation.     The 
waters  abound  in  trout,  and  deer  and  other  game  in  to  be 
found  in  the  forests.     Iron  ore  and  lumber  are  obtained 
here. 

Adirondar,  a  former  village  of  Newcomb  township, 
Essex  co.,  N.  Y.,  about  1SOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  100  miles  X.  X.  W.  of  Albany.  Here  are  ri.-h 
beds  of  magnetic  iron-ore,  and  several  iron-works,  now 
abandoned.  The  village  was  near  Lake  Sandford,  wbieh 
is  11  miles  long  and  is  navigable. 

Ad'it  [Lat.  nd'itmi,  from  nil,  "to,"  and  t '»,  i'tnm,  to 
"go"],  a  horizontal  passage  and  entrance  into  a  mine,  de- 
signed partly  to  drain  water  from  it.  Adits  occur  chiefly 
in  mountainous  regions,  and  are  sometimes  several  miles 
long. 

Adja'cent  Angle,  an  angle  contiguous  to  another,  so 
that  one  side  is  common  to  both  angles. 

Adjective  [Lat.  <"!/'  •  r.inm.  from  ml,  "  lo,"  and  j- 
jnftam,  to  "cast,"  lo  "put  "],  in  grammar,  the  name  of  a 
class  of  words  which  arc  joined  tu  nouns,  in  order  to  qual- 
ify the  general  ideas  expressed  by  the  nouns. 

Adjourn'ment,  a  term  applied  to  the  postponement 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  U.  8.  Congress,  or  of  either  bouio 
of  the  British  Parliament,  from  one  lime  to  another  speci- 
fied lime.  It  differs  from  prorogation,  which  is  an  act  of 
royal  authority,  whereas  the  power  of  adjournment  U 
vested  in  each  house  respectively. 

Adjutant  [Lat.  orf/n'rnn«,  from  n<ijn'la,  to  "assist"), 
the  title  of  a  military  officer  who  assists  the  superior  officer 
of  an  army,  regiment,  etc.  He  carries  orders  from  the 
chief  to  the  subordinate  officers,  and  collects  the  reports 
which  are  made  by  the  latter  to  the  former.  He  inspeeU 
escorts  and  guards,  keeps  the  journal  or  account-book  of 
the  regiment  or  division,  and  acts  as  secretary  to  bis  chief. 
In  the  U.  S.  a  regimental  adjutant  ranks  as  first  lieutenant. 
Ad'jutnnt  (fiVo'iiin  nr'.jaM,  an  East  Indian  bird,  al- 
lied to  the  stork,  is  called  argnla  by  the  natives.  It  is 
about  five  feet  high,  has  long  legs  and  an  enormous  bill, 
and  can  swallow  a  cat  or  a  small  leg  of  mutton  with  Ibe 
greatest  facility.  It  is  very  useful  as  a  scavenger,  clean- 
sing the  streets  and  public  squares  of  various  offal  and 
dead  animals.  The  famous  marabou  feathers  are  obtained 
from  the  adjutant  and  a  kindred  species,  the  marabou 
(marabout)  of  Africa. 

AdjnJant-Genrral,  the  principal  organ  of  the  com- 
mander of  an  army  in  publishing  urdi-rs.     The  same  organ 
of  the  commander  of  a  division,  brigade,  geographical  di- 
vision, or  department  is  styled  assistant  adjutant-general. 
.  The  laws  of  the  t'.  P.,  however,  provide  for  but  one  adjn- 
_-eneral.  with   the  rank  of    brigadier  general  (eolonel 
i  after  vacation  of  office  ly  present  incumbent),  made  by 
ations  chief  of  a  bureau  of  ib  rtment,  and 

charged  with  the  recruiting  service,  records,  returns,  ete. : 

•ant  adjutants -eeneral.  with  the  rank  ol 
four  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel:  and  thirteen  with 
the  rank  of  mnjor.     The  bureau  duties  nt 
eral  and  assistants  are- -]"  writing  =J°»» 

ing  up  written  instructions,  and  transmitting  them  :  r 
HOB  of  reports  and  return 
tables  showing  the  K  'i"»  of  corps: 

admin 

departm  t.ithewair-  .-orretpOB 

with  the  corps,  detachment--,  or  individual  officers  i 
under  the  orders  of  the  same  commander;  and  the  method- 
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ic'il  arrangement  and  care  of  the  records  and  papers  of  his 
office      The  active  duties  of  adjutants-general  OOD8U 

Ushing  camps:  visiting  guards  and  outposts;  muster- 
ing and  inspecting  troops:  inspecting  guards  and  detach- 
ments; forming  parades  and  lines  of  battle:  the  conduct 
and  control  of  deserters  and  prisoners:  making  reconnai.-- 
sanccs;  and  in  general  discharging  such  other  active  duties 

as  mav  be  assigned  them. 

AIU'I  -TA.NT-GKXERAL  of  a  State.  See  MILITIA. 
Ad  La'tUS  (i.  <:  "at  the  side,"  implying  readiness  to 
assist),  a  term  applied  to  persons  sent,  as  aids,  with  an  am- 
DMaador,  especially  when  the  latter  is  unable  to  speak  the 
language  of  the  court  to  which  he  is  ordered.  In  Austria 
the  torn  is  applied  to  generals  who  are  given  as  aids  to  the 
commandant  of  an  army  corps  or  province. 

Ad'ler  (GEORG  J.),  Ph.  D.,  a  (ierman  philologist,  born 
at  Lcipsic  in  1S21,  came  to  (be  U.  S.  in  Is;;:;,  lie  was  for 
some  time  professor  of  German  in  the  University  of  New 
York.  He  wrote  several  (ierman  and  Latin  school  man- 
uals, and  an  rxcclle.it  (ierman  and  English  dictionary. 
Died  iii  New  York  Aug.  24,  1868. 

Ad'lerberg  (VLADIMIR  FEODOROVITCH),  COUNT,  a  Rus- 
sian general  and  minister  of  state,  born  in  1793,  served  in 
the  campaigns  of  1812-14,  was  major-general  in  the  Turkish 
campaign  of  1828,  and  was  made  lieutenant-general  in 
1833.  He  also  held  the  positions  of  general  director  of  the 
mails,  minister  of  the  imperial  house,  and  chancellor  of  the 
Russian  orders.  Of  his  sons,  Alexander  and  Nicholas  are 
both  lieutenants-general  and  adjutants-general  to  the  em- 
peror. Nicholas  was  appointed  governor-general  of  Fin- 
land in  1866. 

Ad'lercreutz  (CARL  JOHAX),  COUNT,  a  Swedish  gen- 
eral, born  April  27,  1757,  served  against  Russia  in  1788, 
and  in  the  Finnish  war  of  1808.  On  Mar.  13,  1809,  in  con- 
sequence of  several  unpopular  actions  of  the  king,  Gus- 
tavus  IV.,  he  arrested  the  king  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
which  act  gained  him  great  popularity.  Died  Aug.  21, 
1815. 

Ad'ler  Sal'vins  (JOHAN),  a  celebrated  Swedish  ambas- 
sador and  diplomatist,  was  born  in  Strengniis,  Sweden,  in 
1590,  and  died  at  Stockholm  in  1652.  He  was  sent  by  Gus- 
ia  v  us  Adolphus  on  various  missions  of  importance,  and 
during  the  Thirty  Years'  war  he  enjoyed  the  fullest  con- 
fidence of  that  monarch.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace 
he  returned  to  Sweden,  and  was  created  a  councillor  and 
baron.  Throughout  his  life  a  firm  friendship  existed  be- 
tween him  and  the  celebrated  chancellor  Oxensticrn. 

Ad'lersparre  (GEORGE),  COUNT,  a  Swedish  officer  and 
statesman,  born  Mar.  28,  1760,  took  part  in  the  wars  of 
1788  and  1808  against  Russia,  and  in  the  deposition  of 
Gustavus  IV.  He  received  many  indications  of  favor  from 
the  new  king,  but  was  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  the 
revolution,  because  he  had  not  gained  as  much  influence 
as  he  desired.  He  published  from  1830-33  a  number  of 
secret  documents,  as  well  as  his  correspondence  with  Charles 
XIII.  and  others,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine.  He  nevertheless  continued  to  publish  these 
documents.  Died  Sept.  23,  1835. 

Ad  Lib'itum  (i.  ?.  "at  (or  according  to)  pleasure"), 
often  employed  by  physicians  in  giving  directions  about 
taking  some  harmless  medicine ;  also  used  in  music  to  in- 
dicate that  a  certain  part  may  be  played  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  performer. 

Adme'tUS  [Gr.  *Afi/iTrro«],  son  of  Pheres,  who  was  the 
mythical  founder  and  first  king  of  Phcrie  in  Thessaly.  He 
was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  took  a  part  in  the  Caly- 
donian  Hunt.  He  won  the  hand  of  Alcestis  by  coming  to 
the  suit  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  boars  and  lions,  that  being 
a  condition  imposed  by  I  lie  bride's  father,  Pelias.  The  god 
Apollo  procured  from  the  Fates  a  grant  that  Admetus  might 
be  exempt  from  death  if  his  father,  mother,  or  wife  should 
die  for  him.  The  touching  story  of  Alcestis  and  her  devo- 
tion, death,  and  restoration  to  life  is  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  tragedies  of  Euripides. 

Administration  [from  the  Lat.  ad,  " for,"  and  im'n- 
t«fro,  nnui»ti-tituiti,  to  "  be  a  servant"].  This  word  literally 
signifies  "  management"  or  the  conduct  of  business.  It  is 
often  used  to  indicate  the  action  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  government,  as  distinguished  from  the  legislative 
and  judicial.  It  sometimes  is  employed  with  reference  to 
trust  funds,  but  its  technical  meaning  is  the  management 
Or  disposition,  according  to  law,  of  the  personal  estate  of 
an  intestate  or  ot'  a  testator  having  no  executor.  The 
common-law  distinction  between  heirs  on  the  one  hand  and 
executors  and  administrators  on  the  other,  should  be  noted. 
When  an  owner  of  real  estate  died,  his  estate  devolved  upon 
his  heirs,  who  were  persons  related  to  him  by  blood ;  when 
an  owner  of  personal  property  died,  leaving  a  testament  or 
will,  that  branch  of  his  estate  devolved  upon  his  executors, 


if  such  were  named;  if  there  were  none,  then  upon  admin- 
istrators appointed  by  a  court  of  justice.  Administration 
in  this  sense  was  in  England  under  the  control  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical courts  until  1S57,  when  it  devolved  upon  a 
newly-created  court  of  probate.  In  the  U.  S.  it  is  gene- 
rally vested  in  special  tribunals  termed  probate,  or  orphans', 
or  surrogates'  courts.  By  such  a  court  administration  is 
conferred  on  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  it  by  the 
local  rules  of  law.  It  is  in  general  committed  first  to  the 
widower  husband,  then  to  the  children,  and  then  to  I  he 
other  next  of  kin,  in  a  prescribed  order.  The  court  lias 
power  of  selection  among  the  next  of  kin  in  equal  degree. 
These  provisions  are  substantially  copied  from  early  Eng- 
lish statutes.  The  person  thus  entrusted  with  the  admin- 
istration is  called  an  administrator.  The  court  grants  him 
Metiers  of  administration "  as  evidence  o!  his  Authority. 
He  represents  the  deceased.  He  must  make  an  inventory 
of  the  personal  estate,  collect  the  assets,  and  convert  the 
property  into  cash,  pay  the  debts,  render  an  account,  and 
distribute  the  balance  in  his  hands  among  the  persons  en- 
titled to  it.  He  is  a  trustee,  and  under  the  control  of  a 
court  of  equity  as  well  as  of  the  probate  court. 

When  the  deceased  leaves  a  will,  but  there  is  no  executor, 
the  person  to  whom  administration  is  granted  is  termed  an 
administrator  ''with  the  will  annexed"  (cum  t>*tiu,n'ntn 
K-.'-II).  In  this  case  the  will  is  to  guide  the  administra- 
tor in  his  duties.  Should  an  administrator  die  before  his 
duties  are  fulfilled,  another  is  appointed  to  perform  the  res- 
idue of  his  functions,  called  "  administrator  ile  ban  in  nun." 

While  an  administrator  exercises  full  control  over  the 
personal  estate  of  the  deceased,  his  authority  is  confined 
to  it  unless  it  is  insufficient  to  pay  debts  :  in  which  case 
the  probate  court  generally  has  by  statute  the  right  to  di- 
rect him  to  sell  enough  of  the  real  estate  to  satisfy  them. 

Letters  of  administration  confer  no  power  to  bring  ac- 
tions in  foreign  states.  Where  there  are  assets  in  another 
state  or  country,  a  subordinate  or  ancillary  administrator  is 
appointed,  who  acts  under  the  direction  of  the  foreign  court, 
and  remits  according  to  its  order  any  funds  which  he  may 
receive  to  the  principal  administrator.  T.  W.  DWIGIIT. 

\  (I'm  i  i  ;il  [Fr.  ainii-nl],  the  title  of  a  naval  officer  of  the 
highest  rank,  derived  from  the  Arabic  a»nY  or  emir,  "com- 
mander." The  English  word  was  formerly  umit-n/.  as  in 
Milton's  "Paradise  Lost."  Vice-admiral  is  the  title  of  the 
officer  next  in  rank  to  the  admiral;  and  a  rear-admiral  is 
the  third  in  the  scale. 

The  grades  of  rear-admiral  and. commodore  in  the  U.  S. 
navy  were  first  established  by  act  of  July  1  (i.  1 8(12,  which  pro- 
vides that  the  number  of  each. grade  shall  not  exceed  9  rear- 
admirals,  18  commodores,  36  captains,  72  commanders,  144 
lieutenant-commanders,  144  lieutenants,  144  masters,  and 
144  ensigns.  Squadrons  would  be  commanded  by  rear-ad- 
mirals, and  the  individual  \cs.-els  thus:  First  rates  by  commo- 
dores; sccond,rates  by  captains;  third  rates  by  commanders; 
fourth  rates  by  lieutenant-commanders.  By  act  of  Congress 
of  Dec.  21,  1864,  the  President  was  authorized  to  appoint 
from  the  rear-admirals  one  vice-admiral,  who  shall  be  the 
ranking  officer  in  the  navy  of  the  U.  S.,  and  whose  relative 
rank  with  officers  of  the  army  shall  be  that  of  lieutenant-gen- 
eral in  the  army.  This  grade  was  created  for  and  bestowed 
upon  Rear-admiral  Farragut.  By  act  of  July  25, 1866,  it  was 
provided  that  the  number  of  officers  of  each  grade  on  the 
active  list  should  be  1  admiral,  1  vice-admiral,  10  rear-ad- 
mirals, 25  commodores,  50  captains,  90  commanders,  180 
lieutenant-commanders,  180  lieutenants,  160  masters,  160 
ensigns,  and  in  other  grades  the  number  now  allowed  by  law. 
The  rank  of  admiral  thus  created  was  bestowed  upon  Vice- 
Admiral  David  Farragut.  It  is  now  (1874)  held  by  David  D. 
Porter.  A  law  was  passed  at  the  3d  session  of  the  42d  U.  S. 
Congress  abolishing  the  grades  of  admiral  and  vice-admiral 
in  the  navy.  It  provides  that  vacancies  occurring  in  the 
grades  of  admiral  and  vice-admiral  shall  not  be  filled  by 
promotion  or  in  any  manner,  and  that  when  the  offices  of 
said  grades  shall  become  vacant,  the  grades  shall  cease  to 
exist.  RKVISED  BY  J.  G.  BARNARD,  U.  .S'.  Army. 

Ad'miralty    [from   the   word    admiral],   the   tribunal 
which  has  cognizance  of  maritime  causes.     This  court  was 
established  in  England  about  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  and 
I  was  at  first  held  before  the  lord  high  admiral  or  his  deputy. 
At  present,  admiralty  jurisdiction  is  there  exercised  by  the 
i   judge  of  the  admiralty,  who  holds  an  instance  or  a  prize 
court  by  means  of  separate  commissions  ;  the  former  being 
:  the  ordinary  admiralty  court,  and  the  latter  being  a  special 
tribunal  instituted  in  time  of  war  to  take  cognizance  of 
i  matters  pertaining  to  prizes.     In  the  U.  S.  exclusive  ad- 
miralty and  maritime  jurisdiction  is  by  the  Constitution 
delegated  to  the  Federal  courts. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  an  unsettled  question  whether  (he 
word  as  there  used  had  the  limited  sense  employed  in  the 
early  English  statutes  of  13  and  15  Rich.  II.,  restricting 


ADMIUAI.TY      AI'KU. 


admiralty  jurisdiction,  or  whether  it  hail  a  wider  signifca-  j 
tion.      Tin'    lilt  I  IT    view    hii'    linallx    pro  ailed,    principally 
owing  to  the  arguments  of    Mr.  .Iu-tiee   Sior\  ;    and   the 

Word  embraces  not   oul,  .ing  on   tide-waters,  but 

•  HI  ita\igalde  sin-inns  ;I)MI\»-  tide  water,  inelndii    • 

lake-.      It  rests  \\itti  COO  inline  upon  what  court 

tli--  jurisdiction  shall  I interred.    It  has  accordingly  . 

it  in  tin-  tirst  in<tanr<-  in  tin-  district  court.      V.  di-tinetion 

i.s   taken    here    lift  u,  'I'll    the    ill-t.lle-e     IIP!    the   pn/.e  court. 

Admiralty  jurisdiction    is   either  eivil   or  i-riininiil.     Its  j 
civil    jurisdiction    embraces    ea-i  -    of   maritiuio   contracts 
(such  as  affreightment,  repairs  of  ships,  bottomry  boudH,  j 
pilotage,  iMmen'i  wage*,  nn-l  sal,  ml  average, 

ins,  an  1  maritime  tmpUMI  in  general.  The  prin- 
ciple... anil  course  of  practice  of  tin-  court  in  civil  oases  arc 
in  the  main  deri\ed  trim  the  Roman  or  civil  law. 

Admiralty,  the  office  of  lord  high  ailmiriil  of  Kngland ; 
id-"  the  department  of  the  imvy  or  the  commissioners  who 
ci'Nlrol   tin-  navy.      Tin-  i-liict'   niini-terot    niarim-   in 
Britain  is  styled  tirst  lord  of  the  admiralty. 

Admiralty  Islands,  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the  Pacific, 
N.  K.  of  Papua.  The  largest  is  nearly  60  miles  lung, and  is 
in  lat.  2°  S.,  Ion..  1 17°  K. 

Vdinis'sions  [from  the  Lat.  admittn,  mlmitium,  to 
"send  to,"  to  •- sutV.-r  "in-  to  enter"],  in  the  law  of  evi- 
drnce,  are  acknowledgments  or  concessions  by  a  person  of 
the  existence  of  certain  facts.  When  they  relate  to  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute,  they  an-  admissible  in  evidence  against  the 
party  making  them.  They  may  be  made  either  by  a  party 
to  an  action  or  by  .- ome  one  identified  with  him,  as  by  a 
partner.  The  admissions  of  an  agent  will  affect  his  prin- 
cipal. Tho  ;i  predecessor  in  interest  will  affect 
his  successor.  Thus,  the  admissions  of  an  ancestor  will 
charge  an  heir.  In  form,  an  admission  may  he  cither  di- 

rect   <>r  implied  IV nduet,  or  in  some  instances  even 

fi-.ini  silence.  The  efl'ect  of  an  admission  is  usually  only  to 
raise  a  presumption  against  the  party,  which  he  may  rebut ; 
but  some  admissions  arc  regarded  as  of  so  high  a  character 
that  the  law  will  not  allow  them  to  bo  contradicted.  (See 
KM-OI-I-KI.,  by  PIIOF.  T.  W.  PWICIIIT,  LL.D.) 

Ado'be,  the  name  of  the  sun-dried  bricks  of  which 
houses  are  built  in  .Mexico.  Arizona, California,  and  Central 
America.  The  adobe  brick  is  made  of  sandy  loam,  and  the 
houses  arc  usually  only  one  story  high. 

Adol'phns  (or  A'dolph)  OF  NASSAU  was  elected  em- 
of  Germany  in  IL".IL'.  as  successor  to  Rudolph  of 
llapsbnrg.  In  lL".is  the  German  princes  transferred  the 
imperial  crown  to  Albert,  but  Adolpnus  refused  to  abdicate. 
A  war  ensued  het  ween  these  rivals,  and  Adolphus  was  killed 
in  battle  in  July,  1298. 

Adol'phns  Frcd'crick,  duke  of  Ilolstcin-Oottorp  and 
kin*;  of  Sweden,  was  born  -Muv  1  I.  1710.  lie  was  elected 
l.islmp  of  Lubeek  in  1727.  crown-prince  of  Sweden  July  3, 
17  Hi,  and  became  king  on  April  5,  1751.  The  Swedish 
nnhles  continued  their  arrogance  under  him  to  the  utmost, 
so  that  at  last  he  threatened  to  resign.  In  consequence  of 
this  the  parliament  revoked  the  restrictions  of  the  royal 
prerogatives.  Died  Feb.  12,  1771. 

Adol'phus  (Joiix).  an  English  historian  and  lawyer, 
born  in  1766.  lie  was  noted  for  eloquence,  and  pra 
with  great  success  in  criminalcanses.  His  defence  of  Thistle- 
wood,  iiccns.-d  of  treason,  in  1820,  was  highly  commended. 
His  principal  work  is  a  "  History  of  England  from  the  Ao- 
ression  of  George  III."  (7  vols.".  1S05-4J).  Died  July  16, 
1845. 

Ad'onai  [an  ancient  plural  of  Heb.  |rtK, "  Lord,"  with 
suffix  denoting  a  pronoun  of  the  tirst  person;  cf.  Fr.  moii- 
.«;.»r],  a  term  applied  in  the  II. -brew  Script  lire.-  to  God. 
Owing  to  the  veneration  of  the  Hebrews  forthe  most  - 

name  of  the  I  icily.  Jelnivnh  (or  Yahveh)  was  not  pronoui 1 

in  reading  the  s'-iiptures:    but   Adoimi  was  read  in-tead  of 

it  wherever  it  urrcd.    When  the  Hebrew  text  ciiiue  to  be 

vocalized,  the  proper  pointing  ot  A'lonai,  *3~bX,  was  given 
to  niiV  (?  Jehovah),  so  that  the  true  pronunciation  of  the 
latter  name  has  been  lost.  (Sec  JKIKIVAII.  ) 

Adon'ic  \  rr-i-          unpose  1  of  a  dactyl  and  a  spondee 
(or  of  a  dactyl  and  a  trochee).      It   is  specially  adapted  to 
lively  poetry,  but  is  seldom  used  alone,  being  general] 
bin.d  wiih'olbcr  metres.     The  beautiful  and  well-known 
Latin  hymn,  however,  commencing  with 
"  I'laudite  en  li 
Kid. -at  lelllei. 

affords  an  instance  in  which  this  metre  runs  through  the 

whole  pit 

Ado'nis  [Gr.  'Aiuw],  a  youth  who  was  celebrated  in 
ancient  poetic  legends  as  a  model  of  youthful  beauty  and  a 
favorite  of  Venus.  A.Mieted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 
he  was  killed  by  a  wild  boar.  An  annual  festival  in  honor 


of  Adonis,  called  Ad»ni»,  was  celebrated  in  Asia  Minor  and 
other  countries  bordering  on  tin-  Mi-diii-rriini-iin.      He  was 

Thallium/    '  \I..M.  *»•    u!.., 

the   n  .  .  r  winch   ro-e   in    M-.i. 

tlowed  through  I'ho-nicia  into  the  MO. 

Adoni«.  ho  natural 

order    Kaniili'-ulae.  a-,  hat  i\ .  -  "1    Kit-  rill    np«cie» 

of  this  genus  are  cultivated  lor  (be  beauty  of  tueir  flower*. 

Ad'nlll-ls,  :i   n. ino-  gum   '  «lm 

maintain    t  annexed   to   llu- 

word  Jehovah  are  not  (he  proper  )>• 
belonging  to  that  word. 

Adop  linn  «  on'trovrrsy,  The,  originated  in  Spain 
near  the  end  of  tl 

and  lllipan<li|s,  ar<-hl.i-hop  ot  'foledo,  udvance<l  the  do.  • 
that  Chri-t  was   by  nature   ai 

only  as  regards  his  di  but  as  t»  hii  human 

nature  he  wa<  merely  '  I  hose 

who  espoused  these  views  were  called  \d  l.»t. 

\:/:,/,!i:inii.  They  have  been  called  the  Nf-ioriam  of  the 
.  No  particular  notice  was  taken  of  them  to  long  u 
they  confined  the  propagation  of  their  opinions  to  Moham- 
medan territory .  but  when  they  undertook  to  spread  the  new 
doetrine  in  the  Prankish  empire.  Charlemagne  promptly 
pui  a  stop  to  it  by  convening  two  -  .1  KjUitbon 

another  at  Frankfort  (794),  hotbof  which  condemned 
Adoptianism  as  heresy.     Klipandus,  who  still 
his  views,  died  in  799.     Felix  recanted  at  the  Council  of 
Aix-hi  Chap,  lie  in  71111,  and  died  in  Mil. 

Adop'tiOD  [from  the  Lat.  ml.  "  to."  ••  for."  and  n/ilin,  a 
"  choice  "],  in  law,  is  the  taking  a  child  of  other  parents  u 
one's  own.  The  practice,  which  was  common  in  ancii  lit 
Home,  was  recognized  by  the  civil  law,  and  is  found  in 
countries  and  states  where  that  law  and  its  modifications 
still  prevail.  In  some  other  states  the  matter  is  regulated 
by  statute.  The  parents,  guardians,  next  of  kin,  or  other 
legal  representative  of  the  child,  must  in  general  give 
sent  after  notification  of  the  intent  In  adopt.  Adopted 
children  do  not,  in  most  countries,  inherit  properly  corning 
from  collateral  relatives  of  the  adoptive  parents.  Adop- 
tion is  usually  authoriied  by  a  probate  court  or  other  es- 
tablished authority  after  due  notice.  The  adoption  of  an 
adult  person  is  known  in  the  civil  law  as  adrogation. 

Ador'no  (Ax-roxio),  a  doge  of  Genoa,  wu  driven  out 
and  re-established  three  times  in  succession.  It  was  by  his 
persuasion  that  the  Genoese  agreed  to  the  treaty,  signed 
Oct.  26,  1396,  which  rendered  them  subjects  of  Charlv  \  I 
of  France.  The  violence  of  the  Genoese,  however,  soon  un- 
did what  Adorno  had  advised  them  to  do. 

Adour,  a  river  of  South-western   France,  rises  in  the 
Pyrenees   and    flows   north-westward.     After   passing  by 
Oax,  it  pursues  a  S.  W.  direction,  and  enters  the  Itay  of 
Biscay  a  few  miles  below  Bayonnc,  which  it  on  its  bank, 
.•ih,  about  200  miles.     It  it  navigable  to  l)ai. 

Adowah,  or  Adoa,  the  capital  of  the  Abyssinian 
.rovince  of  Tigre,  is  situated  in  a  well-cultivated  and  p.ipu- 
Jous  plain  near  the  ruins  of  Axoom,  the  former  capital  of 
Abyssinia.  It  is  the  most  important  commercial  town  of 
Abyssinia.  Pop.  about  5000. 

A'dra  (anc.  Abde'ra),  a  seaport  of  Spain,  in  An  lalusia, 
•111  miles  S.  K.  of  Granada.  Here  are  extensive  lead-mines. 
Pop.  about  7400. 

Adrain'  (ROBERT),  LL.D.,  born  at  Carrickfcrgus.  In- 
land. Sept.  :M.  1775,  scrrcd  as  an  officer  in  the  rebellion  of 
1798,  was  badly  wounded,  escaped  to  the  I'.  S.,  was  pro- 
fessorof  mathematics  in  Rutgers  Coll. 
bia  College  (lSir,-2.'ij.  and  the  I'nivcrsity  of  Pennsylvania 


i: 


bia  College  (1813-25).  i—  . 

(1827-34).     I'ied  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Aug.  10, 18 

Adramy'ti  (the  ancient  Adramyt'litim),  a  seaport  of 
Asia  Minor,  on  the  (iulf  of  Adramyti,  83  miles  N.  of 
Smyrna.  It  exports  olives,  wool, and  gall-nuts.  Pop.  about 
8000. 

Adrnstc'a  [Gr.  'AipiimM,  perhaps  from  «.  negative,  and 
{.Spia™.  l.i  "escape."  because  her  punishments  were  cer- 
tain], a  Greek  surname  or  epithet  for  the  goddess  Nemesis, 
who  administered  retribution  for  iniifiiy.— Also,  a  nympb 
of  Crete,  t..  whom,  with  Ida  and  the  Curetes,  Khea  entrusted 

Dl  /en-  iii  the  I>icta;an  grotto. 

Vdru-'tii*  i  Gr.  •\tf*m,'].  a  king  of  Argos  and  a  eon- 
temporary  of  Theseus,  was  ,he  father-in-law  of  Polyni. 

]| mnandc  1  the  famous  expedition  called  the  warof 

n  against  Thebes,"  the  object  of  which  was  to  rest 
Polvni.-cs  to  the  throne  of  Thch.~.      Thi- 
was  not  successful,  wa«  a  favorite  theme  of  ancient  epic 
tragic  ) 

\-,|,i:i.        Ilii'dria.  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  s 
.,ted   between  the   Po  and  the  Ad  :  rovim 

.i.  i:;  miles  E.  of  Kovigo.     It  was  in  ancient  time*  a 
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seaport  on  the  Adriatic,  but  it  is  now  14  miles  from  that 
sea.     Pop.  12,803. 

A'drian,  the  county-seat  of  Lenawec  co.,  Mich.,  is  a 
flourishing  city,  distinguished  for  the  elegance  of  its  public 
.111,1  private  bnildtogi.  Its  streets  arc  wide  and  lined  by 
shade  trees.  It  is  situated  on  rolling  ground,  and  is  inl.-r 
I  by  the  S.  bniiii-h  of  the  river  Raisin,  which,  beside! 
affording  perfect  drainage,  furnishes  water-power.  The 
city  is  divided  into  four  wards,  which  are  represented  by 
tno  iibli-rinen  each  in  the  city  couneil,  of  which  body  the 
in  i  yor  i"  chairman.  It  possesses  a  handsome  central  pun- 
lie  school  building  costing  §100,000,  built  of  brick  and 
sandslone.  There  are  also  four  branch  school  buildings  in 
the  different  wards.  The  total  valuation  of  school  property 
is  not  less  than  $250,001).  The  schools  arc  controlled  by  a 
board  of  six  trustees,  two  of  whom  are  elected  annually. 
The  annual  expenditures  for  education,  including  interest 
and  payment  of  bonds,  amount  to  about  $25,000.  Adrian 
],o--,  ....  :,  well-organized  paid  fire  department  employing 
two  -Irani  lire-engines,  one  hook-and-laddcr  truck,  and  a 
mounted  liabcock  fire-extinguisher;  total  valuation  of  ap- 
paratus, horses,  and  real  estate,  $50,000.  Manufactures 
are  railroad  lanterns,  car  trimmings,  locks,  and  all  kinds 
of  brass  and  malleable  iron  work,  employing  100  men  and 
$250,000  working  capital.  The  Adrian  Car  and  Manufac- 
turing Company  manufactures  railway  and  streetcars,  em- 
ploying from  200  to  300  men  and  $300,000  actual  capital.  The 
leading  car-shops  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  South- 
ern R.  R.  are  also  located  here.  Adrian  is  situated  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  R., 
30  miles  W.  of  Toledo  and  74  miles  S.  and  W.  of  Detroit, 
between  which  cities  and  Chicago  it  is  the  principal  pas- 
senger point.  Another  railroad,  connecting  with  the  Grand 
Trunk  at  Grand  Trunk  Junction,  and  having  St.  Louis 
as  its  objective  point,  is  rapidly  being  constructed.  The 
city  has  a  national  bank,  two  daily  and  weekly,  and  two 
exclusively  weekly  papers,  one  in  the  German  language. 
Among  its  other  "industries  are  3  large  foundries  and  1 
machine-shop,  1  paper-mill,  manufacturing  both  printing 
and  wrapping  paper,  and  employing  30  hands  and  $75,000 
capital  ;  1  woollen  mill,  2  steam  sash  and  blind  and  turning 
establishments,  and  numerous  wagon  and  blacksmiths' 
shops.  It  has  5  large  hotels,  and  several  minor  ones.  Its 
mineral  spring  and  hotel  is  much  frequented.  The  Masonic 
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'cmple,  a  prominent  building,  cost  S>>1 00,000.     The  opera- 

uuse,  which  is  handsomely  frescoed  and  is  capable  of 
seating  1500  persons,  cost  in  its  erection  and  equipment 
$30,000.  Adrian  College,  a  leading  Methodist  institution, 
is  healthfully  located  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  city. 
On  Monument  Square  is  a  beautiful  marble  shaft  surmount- 
ing a  freestone  base,  on  the  different  panels  of  which  arc 
the  names  of  those  soldiers  from  Adrian  who  lost  their  lives 
in  the  civil  war.  Surveys  have  been  made  for  a  system  of 
water-works  to  cost  $100,100.  A  street  railway  from  the 

depot  to  the  college  is  projected.     Pop    8438;  of  Adrian  |  l^™^^ 
township,  exclusive  of  part  of  the  city,  1451. 

APPI.KOATK  &  FEE,  PUBS.  "  TIMES  AND  EXPOSITOR." 
Adrian,  a  township  of  Monroe  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  603. 
Adrian,  emperor  of  Rome.     Sec  HADKIAN. 
A'drian  [Lat.   Adrianm]  I.,  a  native  of  Rome,  waa 
elected  pope  in  722.     His  dominions  were  invaded  by  the 
king  of  the  Longobards,  against  whom  Adrian  was  de- 
fended by  Charlemagne.    Under  this  pontiff  Rome  enjoyed 
more  than  usual  prosperity.     Died  in  795. 

Adrian  IV.  (NICHOLAS  BREAKSPKAR),  the  only  Eng- 
lishman who  ever  attained  the  dignity  of  pope,  was  born 
near  St.  Albans.  He,  became  cardinal-bishop  of  Albano  in 

1 1  Hi.  ami  was  chosen  pope  in  1154.     He  was  a  strenuous 
aaserter  of  papal  supremacy.     Died  in  1159. 

Adrian  VI.,  a  native  of  Utrecht,  and  a  preceptor  of 

the  emperor  Charles  V.,  succeeded  Leo   X.  in   1521.     He 

favored  reform,  and  was  honest  and  virtuous.    Died  in  1523. 
Adriano'plo    (anciently     Ailrin«»j>t>li* ;    Turk.    Ed- 

iviic/i],  a  large  city  of  Kuropcan  Turkey,  on  thc  river  Ma- 

rit/.a  (the  ancient   Ili'liru-l.   Kill  miles  \V.  N.  \V.  of  Conslan 

linople.     The  name  is  derived   from   the  Roman  emperor 

Hadrian,  who  founded  a  city  here.    It  was  the  capital  of  the 

Ottoman  empire  from  1306  until  1453.     Here  is  thc  famous 

mosque  of  the  sultan  Selim.  which  is  said  to  be  thc  finest 

Moslem  temple  extant,  anil  has  four  lofty  minarets.    Among 

tin-  other  public  structures  are  a  palace,  the  bazaar  of  All 

Pasha,  and  an  aqueduct  by  which  the  city  is  supplied  with 

water.    Here  are  extensile  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  and 

woollen   stuffs.     Among  the  exports  are   opium,  leather, 

wool,  and  attar  ot  ro-cs.    Adrinnoplc  is  the  residence  of  thc 

governor-general  of  the  vilayet  Edreneh,  and  of  a  Greek 

bishop.     Pop.  estimated  at  from  100,000  to  150,000. 
Adriat'ic  Sea  [Lat.  Mnrr  A'/r^ii:, •"!«],  a  portion  of 

the  Mediterranean,  lying  between  Italy  on  the  one  hand 


and  Illyria  and  Albania  on  the  other.  The  name  was  de- 
rived from  the  town  of  Adria.  It  is  about  500  miles  long 
from  N.  \V.  to  S.  !•)..  and  has  a  mean  width  of  about  Hill 
miles.  Thc  N.  \V.  part  of  it  is  called  thc  Gulf  of  Venice, 
and  at  the  S.  E.  end  it  is  connected  by  the  Strait  of  Otrantd 
with  the  Ionian  Sea.  The  N.  E.  coast  is  rocky,  and  begirt 
with  a  great  number  of  islands.  The  depth  and  extent  of 
the  Adriatic  have  been  greatly  diminished  by  deposits  of 
sand  and  mud  and  by  the  formation  of  alluvial  tracts  along 
the  shore.  The  encroachment  of  the  land  is  most  remark- 
able on  the  W.  and  N.  W.  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 

Adul'tery  [Lat.  adnttrrtnin],  criminal  sexual  inter- 
course between  a  married  person  and  one  of  the  opposite 
sex,  whether  married  or  single.  This  act  has  been  pun- 
ished by  the  laws  of  some  nations  with  great  rigor — among 
the  ancients  often  with  death.  In  the  English  law  the  act 
is  not  treated  as  a  temporal  crime,  but  left  to  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  spiritual  courts.  A  civil  action  for  damages 
may  by  common  law  be  brought  by  a  husband  against  one 
who  has  committed  adultery  with  his  wife.  This  is  called 
an  action  "for  criminal  conversation."  It  is  also  a  ground 
of  divorce — at  first  partial,  but  now,  by  statute,  total.  In 
some  of  the  States  of  this  country  adultery  has  been  made 
a  crime,  while  in  others  the  English  law  in  its  substance 
still  prevails,  and  only  the  civil  proceedings  are  allowed. 

Advancement  [Old  Fr.],  in  law,  is  a  provision  of 
money  or  other  property,  made  by  a  parent  for  a  child  in 
advance  or  anticipation  of  the  estate  or  distributive  share 
to  which  such  child  would  be  entitled  on  the  parent's 
death.  An  expenditure  for  the  education  and  maintenance 
of  a  child  is  not  regarded  as  an  advancement.  It  must 
be  made  with  a  view  to  a  portion  or  settlement  in  life. 
The  parent's  intent  is  the  main  subject  of  inquiry.  In  the 
English  law  of  real  estate  it  only  applies  in  case  of  several 
female  heirs,  who  take  the  interest  called  coparcenary.  In 
the  American  law  of  descent  the  subject  is  of  general  ap- 
plication. The  effect  of  an  advancement  is  to  reduce  the 
child's  share  to  that  extent,  estimating  the  value  as  of  thc 
time  of  the  receipt.  An  advancement  differs  from  a  debt 
in  that  the  latter  can  be  recovered  by  action,  while  thc 
former  can  only  be  deducted  from  a  distributive  share.  It 
is  at  the  option  of  the  person  advanced  to  bring  in  to  the 
general  distribution  the  amount  received  or  not.  In  the 
English  law  the  act  of  bringing  it  in  is  termed  hotchpot. 
The  doctrine  strictly  applies  only  to  cases  of  intestacy. 
There  is  a  cognate  doctrine  termed  "  ademption,"  appli- 
cable to  the  case  of  property  left  by  will.  In  this  country 
the  subject  is  often  governed  by  statute,  sometimes  estab- 
lishing distinct  rules  for  real  and  personal  estate.  The 
word  "  advancement"  is  also  used  in  the  law  of  trusts  to 
indicate  that  a  purchase  of  land  made  in  thc  name  of  a 
wife  or  child  or  other  person  as  to  whom  thc  purchaser 
stands  in  the  place  of  a  parent  shall  actually  belong  to 
uch  person,  and  shall  not,  by  the  fiction  of  a  resulting  trust, 
.evert  beneficially  to  the  purchaser.  T.  W.  DWIGIIT. 

Advancement  of  Science.     The  British  Associa- 
tion for  thc  Advancement  of  Science  was  founded  in  1831 
I  by  Kir  David  lircwstcr,  Sir  John  Hersehel.  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  and  others.     The  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  was  formed  in  1847. 

Ad'vent  [Lat.  adren'tu*,  from  aa",  "to,"  and  w'nt'n, 
ren'fum,  to  "come,"  referring  to  the  coming  of  Christ],  a 
term  applied  by  the  Church  to  thc  period  of  four  weeks 
preceding  Christmas.  The  Catholics,  and  some  Protestants, 
observe  Advent  by  abstaining  from  public  amusements  and 
nuptial  festivities.  Thc  Greek  Church  lengthens  the  period 
to  six  weeks. 


Ad'ventists,  a  body  of  Christians  found  chiefly  in  thc 
U.  S.,  whose  distinctive  charade. -Hie  is  a  belief  in  the 
speedy  advent  or  second  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In 
1833,  William  Miller  of  Massachusetts  was  led  by  the  study 
of  the  prophecies  of  the  Bible  to  the  belief  that  the  second 
advent  and  the  final  judgment  would  occur  in  1843.  He 
had  at  one  time  about  50,000  followers;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  failure  of  this  and  other  predictions  fixing  a  def- 
inite date,  there  are,  it  is  believed,  about  20,000  members 
of  the  Adventist  churches,  who  at  present  do  not  presume 
to  foretell  thc  period  of  the  second  advent,  but  live  in  ex- 
pectation of  that  event.  They  generally  practice  adult  im- 
mersion, believe  in  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  heart  and 
a  godly  life,  in  the  ultimate  annihilation  of  the  wicked, 
and  in  the  sleep  of  thc  dead  until  the  final  judgment. — 
There  is  a  separate  organization  of  Seventh-Day  Advcnt- 
ists,  which  in  1872  had  40  ministers,  46  licentiates,  204 
churches,  and  4801  members. 

Ad'verb  [Lat.  ndeerbium,  from  ad,  "to,"  and  cerium,  a 
"  word"],  one  of  the  parts  of  speech  in  grammar.  Adverbs 
are  in  all  languages  indeclinable  (though  sometimes  subject 
to  the  change  of  form  known  as  comparison),  and  are  uscd 
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to  ex]'!-''.--;  ninililioat  ions  uf  \  crl'S.  :oli>  ens  ,-.  or  other  ad- 
vert's.  I  -  to  ['laee.  lime,  cause,  MianiHT.  inlenvty,  ci'rtainty, 
conditionally,  quality,  <|ii!inlily,  etc.  Th  •  function  of  an 
ad\cih  is  otten  i  tenees  or  parta  of  sen- 

tence-.      Mo-l     K  n .:  h    [i  ijdverfaf    arc    formed    Ity  adding  tile 

suHix  ly  to  aii  adjective  or  its  root,  though  many  arc  uot 
thus  formal. 

Adverse  I'oNM'sfiuii.  IN. 

Atl'vocate  [from  tin-  I. at.  ml.  "to."  and  r.«-<>.  m-ntttm, 
to  "call"],  a  won)  which  in  tin-  i  clcBiastical  and  civil  law 
courts. corresponds  to  counsellor  or  counsel  in  common  law 
courts.  The  term  hy  which  the  MM  tubers  of  the  bar  in 
Si -ntland  (following  the  civil  law)  in  known  is  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates.  In  a  popular  sense,  the  word  denotes  a  de- 
femler  or  protcc -tor  generally,  especially  one  who  pleads  for 
his  client  in  open  court. 

Advocate,  Lord,  is  in  Scotland  the  title  of  an  im- 
portant public  functionary,  the  public  prosecutor  of  crimi- 
nals and  the  senior  counsel  for  the  Crown  in  civil  cauics. 
lie  is  sometimes  si  \  led  king's  (or  queen's)  advocate,  and  is 
the  first  law-officer  of  the  Crown  tor  Scotland. 

Advocate  of  the  Church  [I<at.  ailnn-ntui  ettlente], 
in  the  Middle  Ages  a  canon  or  a  layman,  often  a  prince  or 
l>;iro!i,  who  assumed  the  protection  of  a  bishop's  see,  a 
monastery,  or  a  particular  church.  Sometimes  the  office 
was  hereditary,  when  it  appears  to  have  implied  the  duty 
of  defending  the  Church's  rights  by  force  of  arms.  Oftener, 
perhaps,  it  was  held  by  an  "oVoeti'm  ''niKm-um,  a  person 
appointed  by  a  prince  to  defend  the  Church  temporalities 

in  secular  i -is  of  law.     They  often  administered  justice 

in  the  name  of  the  Church.  They  collected  tithes  and  other 
revenues,  and  wen-  t'n  ijuently  priests  who  enjoyed  lucrative 
bcnctiees.  Tin-  people  sutleivd  .-o  severely  from  their  op- 
pressions that  Pope  Urban  III.,  in  1186,  undertook  to  re- 
form the  abuse ;  but  so  great  was  the  opposition  of  the 
Church  and  nobles  that  it  was  not  for  many  years  that  the 
evil  was  modified. 

Advocates,  Faculty  of,  is  the  title  of  the  associated 
members  of  the  legal  profession  in  Scotland.  This  society 
was  formed  in  ij.'J'J. 

Advocates'  Library,  the  largest  library  of  Scotland, 
belongs  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  and  is  located  in  Ed- 
inburgh. It  was  founded  in  1682  by  Sir  George  Macken- 
zie, and  contains  about  200,000  volumes.  It  ranks  as  the 
fourth  library  in  the  number  of  volumes  in  Great  Britain. 

Advoca'tus  Diab'oli  (i.  e.  the  "devil's  advocate  "),  a 
phrase  applied  in  the  Human  Catholic  Church  to  a  person 
whose  bu.-iness  is  to  magnify  the  faults  or  detract  from  the 
merit  of  those  who  are  proposed  to  be  canonized  as  saints. 
He  is  opposed  by  an  nilri,<-iiiii"  /'<>,  or  "God'a  advocate." 
An  atlriii-iiiun  ilinliuli  nearly  prevented  the  canonization  of 
Saint  Charles  liorromeo  in  1G10. 

Advow'son,  in  English  law,  the  right  of  presentation 
to  an  ecclesiastical  henelice  or  a  vacant  living  in  the 
Church.  The  lord  of  a  manor  by  building  a  church  ac- 
quired the  right  of  nominating  the  minister,  and  as  long 
as  this  right  continues  annexed  to  a  manor  it  ia  called  an 
ad\owsoii  appcndiint.  Most  of  the  benefices  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  uro  presentativc  udvowsons,  which  are  re- 
garded as  property,  and  are  bought  and  sold.  Of  nearly 
I-MMIO  church  benefices,  about  one-half  belong  to  the 
Crown,  the  bishops  and  other  higher  clergy,  the  universi- 
ties, etc.;  the  remainder  are  in  the  gift  of  private  persons. 
In  most  cases,  however,  the  bishop  has  a  right  to  reject  the 
appointee  if  he  chooses. 

Ad'ytnm  [<ir.  iSvTor,  "inaccessible"!,  Vhe  innermost 
shrine  of  a  temple  or  sacred  building,  accessible  only  to 
certain  priMtl  and  others  duly  initiated.  Of  a  similar 
character  was  the  ••  holy  of  holies "  in  the  Temple  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  adytum,  or  cella.  was  the  place  where  tie 
worshipped  was  believed  to  be  (spooiallj  present.  Some 
writers  have  called  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  human 
spirit  the  "adytum." 

Hi  hinalotaroli  [from  the  Or.  ^vni^"*  (from«;,xiuj, 
the  "  point  of  a  ipear,"  an  1  **.6*i.  to  ••  I.e  taken  "),  ••  taken 
with  the  spear,"  and  ..px«>.  to  "  rule  "],  the  title  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  cap!  i\.  •  Jew  s  ie-iding  ill  Chald.c.i. 
the  adjacent  countries.  lie  was  called  by  the  Jews  them- 
selves rom'hi/iiluth,  "chief  of  the  capthity." 

jE'dile  [Lat.  t-ili'lii,  from  «',/<*.  a  "temple"  or  ''build- 
in::''],  :l  Unman  magistrate  ulio  superintended  the  temples 
»nd  other  public  buildings,  the  public  game-  an 
and  performed   various   oilier    duties.      Two   einnie 
were  annually  elected.     There  were  also  "  plel,. 
Colonies  ami  other  towns  had  a'dilcs.      This  office  v. . 
of  dignity  and  honor,  though  red.oned  as  a  minor 
tracy.    [See  •->  Bl  t'.i  BT,  "  1'e  Komanorum  .T.dililnis."  IS-'S.  i 
Ae'don  [Or.  'Arfar],  in  Greek  mythology,  a  daughter 


of  Pandaroui  of  Kphesus.     According  to  the  Odyssey,  »h- 

was  the  wife  of  /ethiiv  king  of  'I'bi-l..  -.    Kn\  e,. 

her  brother  Amphion'a  wife,  she  attempted  to  «l»y  lh> 

eat  son  of  n  •  by  mi«tak<  dd, 

ll\hjs.      /eu>  changed    her    into  u    i 

e  expression  • 

and  different  traditions  a-  to   \, -don's  crime  and  suffering, 
but  in  all  she  ia  trai  <  tin-  nightingale. 

I!::"     ail  ><  M  :    A.>aIc».rfA<r»«», 

perhaps  from  ciyic,  a  "squall. 

bare  be«D  given],  or  Grecian   \r<  lupi  hi_...  une 

given  by  the  ancients  to  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean 

between  . \-i.i  Minor  and  Greece.     Its  lei./ 

is  about  400  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  •  ery 

deep,  and  encloses  numerous  islands,  several  of  which  are 

of   volcanic  origin,  while  others   are  eoinposed   of  white 

Many  of  them  rise  to  the  height  of  li'.nii  feet, 
.i'gid'iiix  Colon'na,  an  eminent  schoolman,  born  at 
Rome  in  1247  of  an  illustrious  stock.  He  w»»  the  pupil 
of  Aquinas  and  Bonaventura,  and  became  an  Auguitmian 
hermit.  In  1292  he  became  prior-general  of  hii  order. 
He  ,-.cnt  to  France,  where  Philip  Ibe  Bold  made  him  tutor 
for  his  son,  afterwards  Philip  the  Fair.  In  1290  he  became 
archbishop  of  Bourges.  For  many  years  he  taught  with 
applause  in  the  University  of  Paris,  and  was  called  llottor 
t-'untl'itiMimiu  and  princrpi  l/ir:,tn,j,,rum.  I)ird  Dec.  22, 
1H16.  He  left  a  great  number  of  writings,  most  of  which 
are  now  in  MS. 

.Kgi'na  [Or.  AI-/IF.],  Egina,  or  Emgia,  an  island  of 
Greece,  in  the  Gulf  of  jEgina  (.S'nroii'iVtn  ATum),  18  milrs 
S.  6.  W.  of  Athens.  It  is  8  miles  long,  and  nearly  the  same 
in  width.  It  ia  of  an  irregularly  triangular  shape.  Area, 
41  square  miles.  The  western  half  is  a  fertile  plain  ;  the 
remainder  is  diversified  by  mountains,  hills,  and  valleys, 
which  produce  almonds,  wine,  olive  oil,  etc.  This  iiland 
is  celebrated  for  its  architectural  remains.  (Bee  £o inert! 
SroLPTU BBi.)  Pop.  BOOO.  At  the  N.  W.  end  of  the  island 
is  the  modern  town  of  Egina.  Mount  St.  Elias,  the  highest 
point  of  the  island,  ia  in  lat.  37°  42'  N.,  Ion.  23°  30'  E. 
The  island  ia  difficult  to  approach. 

/Kgina,  Gulf  of  (the  ancient  .Voron'iVw  Xi'mu),  u  a 
portion  of  the  .AEgcan  Sea  lying  between  Attica  and  the 
Morea.     It  contains  the  islands  of  ./Egina  and  Kalamis. 
.Kpine'tan  Sculpture*.    The  small  island  of  ,Egina 

contains  very  interest- 
ing remains  of  ancient 
sculpture.  On  an  emi- 
nence in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island  stand 
the  ruins  of  a  temple, 
usually  exiled  the  trm- 
.piter  1'anhel- 
lenius,  but  now  be- 
lieved to  have  been  a 
temple  of  Athrna. 
Among  these  ruins  a 
series  of  slatu 
lecn  in  number,  were 
excavated  by  a  com- 
pany of  Germans, 
Danes,  and  Knglish- 
mrn  in  1>I  I,  and  are 
now  in  the  Glyptolbek 
at  Munich.  The  various  figures  that  have  been  discovered 
seem  true  to  nature,  as  in  the  old  Greek  style,  with  the 
structure  of  bones,  muscles,  and  even  veins,  di 
marked:  but  the  faces  have  that  unpleaaan' 
which  is  characteristic  of  all  sculpture  before  the  time  of 

i.     (See  HVLLI-.H.  "  >"">  Liber,"  i 

•Eei'ra  [Or  Aryeif>«],  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  the  an 

,;ran  confederation  in  Greeo...      It  , 
iie  ir  the  s,,a  and  on  tin  -•»  >'»  *il*  » 

well  known  at  present.     It  was  chiefly  famous  for  its  tem- 
ples of  Zeus.  Apollo.  Artemis,  and  Aphrod.t. 
••  heavenly  Venus."  a  goddess  who  was  especially  « 
here),  as  well  as  of  other  divinities.     This  town  w  callei 

,,,i  by  Homer. 
r-i»'thu»  [Or.  Al-yursW].  in  classic  mythology,  a  son  o« 

while  Agamemnon  was  absent,  and  was  her  ae« 

the  murder  of  that  king.    He  was  killed  by  Orestes. 
I    ••inm  [Or.  Aty.ai-:  now  r.»fi'fi«],  a  cit 

i  he  Achwan  League,  on  I 
et  citvin  th.,  which  it  ».. 

capital,     tt  had  a  good  harbor  to  the  \V.ol 
Remains  of  its  ancient  buildings  ai 
The  modern  town   is  a  place  of  some  importance.     I 
surround.- i  L 

by  an  earthquake  which  destroyed  two  thirds 
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JE'g\c*  Mar'melos,  the  scientific  name  of  a  remark- 
able fruit  tree  growing  in  the  central  imcl  HOuthern  parts  of 
Indta   -mil  belong-in  n  to  the  natural  order  Aurantiacca?.     .1 
Kimtimel  attains  the  size  of  a  large  apple  tree,  which  in 
shape  it  may  be  said  to  resemble,  being  broad  and  spread- 


JEGLE  MARMELOS— JiRARIANS. 


ing,  rather  than  high.  The  fruit  is  always  of  a  somewhat 
irregular  form,  and  when  mature  varies  in  size  from  five  to 
eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter.  At  the  season  when  it  is 
fully  ripe  there  arc  no  leaves  on  the  trees,  which,  with  their 
naked  branches  supporting  here  and  there  a  fruit  of  such 


JEgle  Marmelos. 


magnitude,  present  a  singular  and  striking  appearance.  It 
is  popularly  known  in  India  as  the  bel  or  bael  (sometimes 
incorrectly  written  IM)  fruit.  It  has  a  hard  but  rather 
thin  shell  or  rind,  resembling  in  consistency  the  shell  of  a 
squash,  and  contains  a  soft,  yellowish  pulp  of  a  peculiar 
flavor,  esteemed  delicious  by  many,  and  abounding  in  a 
bland,  transparent  mucilage  (with  which  the  seed-cavities 
in  particular  are  filled),  which,  it  is  said,  renders  this  fruit 
singularly  beneficial  in  dysentery  and  other  complaints  at- 
tended with  irritation  of  the  bowels.  The  seeds  are1  situ- 
ated in  a  small  cavity  which  they  do  not  nearly  fill,  the  re- 
maining space  being  occupied  by  the  transparent  mucilage 
already  described.  The  half-ripe  fruit,  dried,  has  recently 
been  introduced  into  the  British  pharmacopoeia  under  the 
name  of  llela;  it  is  mildly  astringent,  and  is  said  to  be 
very  efficacious  in  cases  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  The 
ripe  fruit  is  an  excellent  aperient,  huing  very  gentle  and 
for  the  most  part  effectual  in  its  operation.  If  tbe  culture 
of  this  valuable  fruit  could  be  successfully  introduced  into 
the  West  India  Islands  and  the  southern  parts  of  North 
America,  it  might  richly  repay  the  expense  and  labor  in- 
curred in  making  the  experiment. 

.lEgospot'ami  [dr.  AJyoi  JTOTOHOI'],  a  small  river  and  a 
town  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  where  the  Spartan  Ly- 
sandcr  defeated  the  Athenian  fleet  in  405  li.  C.  This  victory 
ended  the  lYloponnesian  war.  A  large  aerolite  fell  near 

this  phiee  about  -165  B.C. 

.  l'.«yp'tus  [<!r.  At-yin-Tof],  a  son  of  Belns  and  a  brother 
of  Danaus,  became  king  of  Arabia,  and  conquered  the 
country  which  derived  from  him  the  name  of  Egypt.  Ac- 
cording to  a  legend,  he  hail  fifty  sons,  who  were  murdered 
(except  one)  by  tin-  daughters  of  Danaus.  (See  DANAIDKS.) 

vlv'lia  Capitoli'na,  a  name  given  to  the  colony  which 
was  planted  by  the  emperor  Hadrian  at  Jerusalem  ;  this 
title  it  retained  until  the  time  of  the  Christian  emperors. 

A  ('1st,  or  Aalst,  van  (EVERT),  a  skilful  Dutch  painter, 
born  at  Delft  in  lliMl.'.  His  subjects  were  dead  game,  i_<nM> -n 
and  silver  vc-.-els.  etc.  Died  in  1658. — His  nephew  WM.- 
1.1  AM,  born  in  I  Mil.  painted  flowers,  fruits,  and  still-life  with 
wonderful  succe-s.  Died  in  1679. 

Acltrc,  or  AalterCj  a  large  trading  village  in  the  Bel- 
gian province  of  East  Flanders,  13  miles  \V.  of  Ghent.  Pop. 
in  1  s«fl,  6520. 

<Ene'as  [fir.  AZreiac],  the  hero  of  Virgil's  "JRneltl," 
was.  according  to  tradition,  the  son  of  Anehises  nnd  the 
goddess  Venus.  He  was  one  of  the  most  valiant  defenders 

*  JE'tfp,    [(Jr.   AIyA*j.  "splendor"  or  "glorious  beauty"],  the 

name  of  one  of  the  1 1 <•-]><  Tides,  was  probably  a| 'plied  to  ibis  live 

as  in-  riling  a  place  in  the  fabled  garden  which,  aecnnlinii  to  tbe 
poets,  was  assigned  to  the  care  of  those  celebrated  nymphs. 


of  Troy  against  the  Greeks.  According  to  Virgil,  he,  after 
many  adventures  and  disasters,  settled  in  Italy,  and  married 
Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  King  Latinus.  The  origin  of  the 
Roman  state  is  traditionally  ascribed  to  him  and  his  heirs. 
JEne'iA  [Lat.  ^Ene'in]  is  the  title  of  Virgil's  great  epic, 
the  most  celebrated  and  beautiful  poem  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. It  is  regarded  as  an  imitation  of  Homer's  "Iliad  " 
and  "Odyssey,"  and,  in  the  opinion  of  most  critics,  is  infe- 
rior to  them  in  originality  and  sublimity. 

.1  :<>'lia  [Gr.  AioXia],  or  ^E'olis  [Gr.  AioAit],  a  region 
of  Asia  Minor,  so  called  from  the  vEolians,  who  settled  there 
and  founded  several  cities  on  different  parts  of  the  coast. 
It  was  more  especially  in  Lesbos,  and  along  the  neighbor- 
ing shores  of  the  Golf  of  Elea,  that  they  finally  concentrated 
their  principal  colonies,  and  formed  a  federal  union,  called 
the  yEolian  League,  consisting  of  twelve  states  and  several 
inferior  towns.  The  soil  of  this  country  is  very  fertile. 

.I'.o'lian  Harp,  a  simple  musical  instrument,  the 
sounds  of  which  are  produced  by  the  vibration  of  strings 
moved  by  wind.  It  is  formed  by  stretching  strings  of  cat- 
gut, tuned  in  unison,  across  a  wooden  box,  which  is  placed 
in  an  open  window.  Athanasius  Kircher  (1602-80)  was 
the  inventor. 

iEo'lians  [so  named  from  JE'ohu,  a  son  of  Hcllen],  one 
of  the  primitive  tribes  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  They  were 
the  dominant  race  of  Thessaly  and  Bocotia.  They  founded 
on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  many  states  or  cities, 
among  which  were  Smyrna  and  Mitylenc.  The  yEolie  dia- 
lect was  harsh,  and  approached  the  character  of  the  Doric. 
It  preserved  tin-  digamma  for  a  long  time.  The  fragments 
of  Alcreus  and  Sappho  present  the  typical  yEolic  language. 
(See  KOUA.) 

^ol'ipilc,  or  ^Jol'ipyle  [from  the  Lat.  jE'olvn,  the 
"  god  of  the  winds,"  and  pi' la,  a  "  ball "],  a  hollow  metallic 
ball,  having  a  small  orifice  with  which  a  curved  tube  is  con- 
nected. When  filled  with  water  and  heated,  steam  passes 
out  violently.  It  was  thought  by  the  ancients  to  illustrate 
the  origin  of  the  winds :  hence  the  name. 

.K'olus  [Gr.  AIoAot],  in  Greek  mythology,  the  god  who 
controlled  the  winds  and  reigned  in  the  ,'Eolian  Islands. 
(For  an  account  of  his  actions  and  kingdom,  see  VIRGIL'S 
••  .Em-id."  book  i.,  51-63.) 

JK'on  [fir.  aiiii-],  a  Greek  word  signifying  an  age.  a 
period  of  time  :  also  eternity.  The  Gnostics  used  the  word 
seons  in  a  peculiar  sense,  as  distinct  entities  or  virtues  that 
emanated  from  God  before  time  began. 

.rra'rian*  [Lat.  arnri'i],  a  class  of  inhabitants  of  an- 
cient Rome  who  did  not  belong  to  any  of  the  tribes  or  cen- 
turies, nnd  who  had  no  civic  rights  except  the  protection 
of  the  state.  Any  citizen,  no  matter  how  high  his  rank, 
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fur  bad  conduct  might  be  degraded  M  tin-  rank  of  an  !Br»- 
rian  l>>  tin1  'he  |iuni.-hmrnt  win  nut  in  all  • 

a  lifelong  one.     TheC;,  u   u'rariaiis  : 

nt  »ny  rate,  I  lie  dUtram-hisenient  "I  :i   -it,, en  wa-  -nun 
called  "  lit    <°:i,-tlt,nt    1«L  or    "hem::    plaei  d    in 

tin-   list   of  fa-rites."      I'ei-on-   d'  ,-lan-d    inlaii" 
n-ninans.     This  '  believed  to  have  inrlnded  a 

larire  number  of  small  retail  merohftDta,  who  OMM  t'i  Koine 
J'rnin  the  provinces  witlmnt  aut  In.i  ii  \  ,  and  were  rerei\e,l 

into  no  trilie.  .Krarians  paid  a  heavy  tax,  but  were  ex- 
empt from  inililiiry  duty. 

Kni'mim,  the  public  treasury  in  the  temple  of  Saturn 
at    Home,  in  which   money  and  the  public  account 
archives  were    kept.      Besides  the    regular   treasure,   there 
was  an  tpr>»  '.  <ir  re.-erve.  an. I   Inter  a  military 

treasury.     The  funds  belonging  to  the  jioftnln*,  or  patri- 
.  was  called  /.iiWn-,,,,,,  and  kept  in  a  separate  treasury, 

though   ill   the  Minn-  building. 

A'Crated  lircad  [from  the  Lat.  afr,  "air"],  an  un- 

fermentcd  bread,  the  ingredients  nl'wln.di  are  wheat  flour, 
salt,  carbonic  acid,  and  water.  The  carbonic  aeid  is  tho- 
roughly mixed  willi  the  tlmir  and  water  in  air-tight  vessels 
by  means  nt'  machinery  e-pecially  adapted  In  tin-  purpose, 
so  that  it  is  as  light  as  the  best  tennented  bread. 

A'erated  Waters  are  extensively  used  to  allay  thirst 
in  feveri.-h  DODdittans,  The  most  common  of  these  is  errr- 
.(••/-/  irnt,  <•,  incorrectly  called  soda-water,  for  it  sel- 
dom contain-  M> 'la.  It  is  prepared  by  placing  chalk  or 
marble  in  a  vessel  with  water  and  sulphuric  acid,  when  the 
carbonic  acid  is  evolved  in  the  form  of  gas.  The  latter  is 
afterwards  forced  into  water  under  pressure,  so  that  the 
w  at  ei-  dissoh  es  a  bo  ui  li  \  r  times  iis  own  volume  of  the  gas. 
It  forms  a  brisk,  sparkling  liquid,  with  a  pungent  but 
pleasant  taste.  The  use  of  leaden  reservoirs  for  aerated 
water  is  not  without  danger  of  poisonous  effect*.  When 
copper  lined  with  silver  or  tin  is  used,  it  require!",  for  safely, 
to  have  the  lining  renewed  at  h-ast  us  often  as  once  in  two 
years,  laib.niie  arid  water  is,  when  iced,  a  most  refresh- 
ing drink  in  sea  sickness  and  in  many  cases  of  disease. 
The  effervescing  draughts  railed  »»<l>t  f,»u  >1*  ,-*  and  tridlitx 
/,,,i:-,/,-,-i  are  other  forms  of  aerated  beverages.  In  the 
former,  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  tartarie  acid  are  added  to 
water  in  a  tumbler,  and  a  refreshing  draught  instantane- 
ously prepared.  Si-iit/itz  j»nrdtra  contain  tartrate  of  soda 
and  potassa  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  one  paper,  and  tar- 
. fher:  and  when  both  are  added  to  water, 
elTcrveseenr  i  I  the  liquid  is  then  taken.  A  more 

agreeable  and  useful  fnu->/ntii-r  aerated  water  is  the  effer- 
-ig  solution  of  citrate  of  magnesia  in  carbonic  acid 
water,  the  invention  of  an  American  pharmacist.  Aerated 
waters  arc  also  produced  naturally.  Water,  as  it  comes 
from  a  spring,  tastes  differently  from  the  same  water  after 
being  boiled;  and  this  is  due  to  the  unboiled  water  con- 
taining the  gases  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid — 
especially  the  latter — dissolved  in  it.  Kain  water  has  a 

mawkish  taste,  chiefly  I ause  of  the,  impurities  dissolved 

in  it;  but  when  that  rain  water  trickles  down  through  the 
earth,  it  is  filtered  and  purified,  and  absorbs  more  or  less 
air  and  gas.  When  it  is  da -bed  from  ledge  to  ledge  of  rock. 
it  becomes  still  more  thoroughly  aerated.  Many  spring 
waters  are  aerated  in  a  peculiar  way,  which  confers  upon 

tin-in  important  i Urinal  prnpertii- :    these  will  be  noticed 

under  the  head  of  MINKIIU.  WATKIIS.  by  ('.  K.  ('IIAXIII.ER. 

Ae'rial  Perspective,  in  painting,  is  the  art  of  giv- 
ing due  gradation  to  the  strength  of  light  and  -hade  and 

tin-  colors  of  objects,  a nling  to  their  di-tanres:    or  the 

laws  which   regulate   the-   apparent    distances  of    bode 
modified  by  the  variations  in  the  transparency  of  the  air  or 
in  the  brightness  of  the  light. 

.K'riniiJi,  an  hen-tie. il  iecl  founded  in  the  fourth  century 
by  .V.rius.  a  natUe  of  1'ontlis.  They  were  llonioio, 

th«j  maintained  that  the  Son  was  similar  to  the  Father 
in  essence,  but  not  identical  with  him). 

Aerodynam'ics  [I, at.  <i;Yni/i'iiii/ii'i'c.i,  from  the  Or.  aijp, 
••  air. "  and  SII-OMH.  "  power"],  the  dynamics  of  the  air.  and 
of  <_';•  generally:  the  phenomena  exhibited  t>\ 

is  bodies,  whether  at  rest  or  in  motion  under  the  ac- 
tion of./brees.  Tln-s,-  phenomena  are  srldnm  treated  inde- 
pendently :  but  are  in  part  romnion  to  all  fluids,  gaseous  Or 
liquid.  As  peculiar  to  •/""'*•  they  pie-mt  themselves  in 
innumerable  special  forms  :  * . ,/.  the  transniis-ion  of  sound  ; 
the  mmements  of  projectiles;  of  tin-  prndiilmn  :  of  rail- 
way trains,  etc.  Also  in  pnenmatirs.  in  aeionaiities,  in  the 
application  of  the  force  of  the  wind  as  a  mechanical  power, 
and  to  na\  i--;atioii.  etc. 

Aeroe,  5'ro'eli.  or  Arroe,  a  Danish  island  in  the  Bal- 

tie.  lii  miles  S.  of  Fiincn.  is  1  I  miles  long  and  ill t  ,'i  mill's 

Wide.      It  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated.      1'op.almnt   12.HMI. 

Aerolites.     Sec  MKTKOKITK.  by  Pirnr.  .r.  L.  SMITH. 
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Aerom'eter  [fmm  the  Or.  *fe 

>ii  in  -t  nun-  -n '  :    i  nierlv  used  to  nuke  the  nw»s- 
n  pncuiuittic  experiments  to  ••crrtain  (he 
mean  bulk  of  gases. 

f  r  <>  n  n  n    t  i  .  - 
•hi-  Or.  iw, 
"  nir,"  and  rcirr^t, 

••  in- 

I      IT-.'.      I-  ron 

r,  •         -•     .    •   .   • 

M  .  .!    .    :       \l    •  • 
fr»lti*T,  son*  of  a 
paper  •  maker    at 
AnnniiAj,       near 

I 

but  Ib-    - 

on    which   a    t>al- 
uld  be  eon- 
I   wrre   al- 
reaily  pretty  gm- 
enllr    known    to 

scientific  men.     The  Jesuit   Francis  I.ana  of   Brescia  in 
1670  projected  a  balloon  which,  though  impracticable  of 
construction,  was  founded  upon  the  fundamental  prii 
established  by  Archimedes  thai  n  body  will  float  upon  or  be 
'led    in    a    fluid    denser   than    il«elf.       I  urn.o-ly.   the 

Jesuit  anticipated  n nt  \i-i->naiy  scheme-  of  application 

to  offensive  warlike  purposes,  in  t*»-  prediction  that  "no 
walls  or  fortifications  could  linn  protect  cities,  which  might 
be  completely  subdued  or  destroyed,  without  having  the 
power  to  make  any  sort  of  resistance,  by  a  mere  handful 
of  daring  assailants,  who  should  rain  down  fire  and  confla- 
gration from  the  region  of  the  clouds. " 

The  Montgolfier  balloon  by  which,  June  i,  1713,  the  (lr«t 
public  ascent  was  made,  wns  a  spherical  bag  eon'ifting  of 
-  of  linen,  merely  buttoned  together,  cusprnded  from 
cross  poles  ;  two  men  kindled  a  tire  under  it,  and  kept  feed- 
ing the  flames  with  small  bundles  of  chopped  straw ;  the 
loose  bag  gradually  swelled,  assuming  a  graceful  form,  and 
in  the  space  of  five  minutes  it  was  completely  .li-temb-d. 
and  made  such  an  effort  In  escape,  that  right  men  were  re- 
quired to  hold  it  down.  On  a  signal  being  given,  the  stays 
were  slipped,  ami  the  balloon  instantly  rose  with  an  accel- 
erating motion  till  it  reached  some  heicht,  when  its  velocity 
continued  uniform,  and  carried  it  to  an  elevation  of  more 
than  a  mile;  hut  its  buoyant  force  being  s -pent,  it  re- 
mained suspended  only  ten  minutes,  ami  fell  gently  in  a 
\  inevard,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  place  of  its  ascension. 

The  substitution  of  hydrogen  (the  lightest  of  all  gasea, 
generated  by  the  application  of  dilute  sulphuric  aeid  to 
iron  filings)  for  smoke  (or  the  heated  products  of  combus- 
tion) was  soon  after  tried  by  M.  Charles  of  Paris  with  ulti- 
mate success.  But  hydrogen  it  troublesome  to  make,  and, 
moreover,  expensive.  Coal  gas  (carburelled  hydrogen), 
ea.-ily  obtained  from  gas-works,  has  almost  superseded  il  in 
modern  times,  though  much  heavier  (about  two  nfths  the 
density  of  air).  The  balloon  itself  it  made  of  varnished 
silk  or  calico  or  rubber  cloth,  and  cut  eloped  in  a  netting  to 
which  the  suspending  cord-  of  tin  car  are  attached. 

The  balloon  offered  to  scientific  men  a  ready  method  of 
exploring,  for  scientific  purposes,  the  higher  regions  of  the 
atmosphere.  Of  the  earlier  ascents  perhaps  the  most  note- 
worthy arc  those  made  by  Biot  and  (!ay-Luss»e.  The  latter 
(Sept.  la.  1S04),  ascended  to  the  height  "t  or 

nearly  four  and  a  half  miles  n  I  i  ..f  the  sea.    But 

this  feat  was  surpassed  by  Messrs.  Olaisher  and  Coiwell  in 
an  ascent  from  Wolverharapton  in  1M52.     The  precis*  «le- 
\ation  they  reached  could  only  be  guessed,  but  il 
scarcely  be  less  than  35,000  feet,  and  migl  "-nd 

"HO  feet,  or  seven  miles,  a  height  much  exceeding  that 
of  any  mountain  on  our  globe. 

Mr!  Olaisher,  who  is  the  greatest  authority  on  the  p 
nomena  of  balloon  ascension,  having  ascended  higher  than 
any  other  and  always  for  scientific  purp-.s.-«.  ha*  gnen  the 
following  table  for  the  diminution  of  .vi,-ity  of  the  air: 
At  the  height  of  1  mile  the  l«rometer  reading  b  M.7  In. 
-.'mil.  -      ^ 

4      " 

'1-2 " 

::          : 

less. 

Concerning  temperature  the  result  of  all  hi*  mid-day  ex- 
periment- is  thil-  . 

••  The  change  from  th-'  ground  to  1HHO  feet  high  was  4° 
5'  with  a  cloudy  -ky.  and  f>°  2'  with  n  clear  sky.  . 

V  "ith  a  doe  '"  a  do 

sky.      At  211,111111  teet  high  the  decline  of  temperature  was 
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1°  l'  with  ii  cloiidv  skv.  iinJ  1°  2'  with  a  clear  sky.  At 
30  IMIO  feet  l  In-  irhol*  decline  of  temperature  was  found  to 
\Villun  Ilu-  first  lum)  feet  the  average  space  passed 
through  for  1°  was  22:i  feet  with  a  cloudy  sky,  und  li'.L'  f.-ei 
with  a  clear  sky.  At  10,000  feet  the  space  passed  through 
for  -i  like  decline  was  455  feet  for  the  former,  and  417  i'ect 
for  the  latter ;  and  above  20,0011  feet  high  the  space  with 
both  states  of  the  sky  was  1000  feet  nearly  for  a  decline  of 
1°.  As  regards  the  law  just  indicated,  it  is  far  morv  nai 
ural  and  far  more  consistent  than  that  of  a  uniform  rate  of 
decre; 

One  of  the  most  important  determinations  to  be  made, 
especially  iu  connection  with  aerial  ».iri>ifi'«n,  is  that  of 
the  atmospheric  currents.  So  long  as,  without  power  of 
self-propulsion,  the  balloon  is  committed  to  the  air  to  be 
borne  as  it  lists,  it  is  scarcely  correct  to  talk  of  navigation. 
That  there  is  some  degree  of  certainty  in  air-currents  may 
be  indicated  by  a  curious  fact  mentioned  by  M.  Flamma- 
rion  (a  distinguished  French  aeronaut)— namely,  that  the 
traces  of  his  various  voyages  are  all  represented  by  lines 
which  had  a  tendency  to  curve  in  one  and  the  same  general 
direction.  "Thus,"  says  he,  "on  the  23d  of  June,  1867, 
the  balloon  started  with  a  north  wind  directly  towards  the 
south-south-west,  and,  after  a  while,  due  south-west,  when 
we  descended.  A  similar  result  was  observed  in  every  ex- 
cursion, and  the  fact  led  me  to  believe  that  above  the  soil 
of  France  the  currents  of  the  atmosphere  are  constantly 
deviated  circularly,  and  in  a  south-west-north-eaat-south 
direction." 

On  the  12th  of  Jan»  1864,  Mr.  Olaishcr  left  the  earth, 
where  a  south-east  wind  was  prevailing.  At.  a  height  of 
1300  feet,  he  was  surprised  to  enter  a  warm  current,  3000 
feet  in  thickness,  which  was  flowing  from  the  south-west, 
that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the  Gulf  Stream  itself.  At  the 
elevation  in  question  the  temperature,  according  to  the 
usual  calculation,  should  have  been  4°  or  5°  lower  than 
that  at  the  ground,  whereas  it  was  34°  higher.  In  the  re- 
gion above,  cold  reigned,  for  finely-powdered  snow  was 
tailing  into  this  atmospheric  river.  Here,  therefore,  was 
a  stream  of  heated  air  previously  unsuspected,  which,  if 
its  course  is  steady,  as  it  appears  to  be  during  winter,  con- 
stitutes a  prodigious  accession  to  our  resources,  and  adds 
another  to  the  many  meteorological  blessings  the  world  en- 
joys. 

"The  meeting  with  this  south-west  current"  (writes  Mr. 
Glaisher)  "  is  of  the  highest  importance,  for  it  goes  far  to  ox- 
plain  why  England  possesses  a  winter  temperature  so  much 
higher  than  our  northern  latitudes.  Our  high  winter  tem- 
perature has  hitherto  been  mostly  referred  to  the  influence 
of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Without  doubting  the  influence  of 
this  natural  agent,  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  effect  of  a  par- 
alk-1  atmospheric  current  to  the  oceanic  current  coming 
from  the  same  regions — a  true  aerial  Gulf  Stream." 

It  is  the  result  of  meteorological  observations  made  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  and  elsewhere  that  in  the  temperate 
zones  of  our  continent  the  resultant  direction  of  all  the 
winds  is  from  the  west.  During  the  time  of  sailing  vessels 
the  average  length  of  a  voyage  from  America  lo  England 
was  scarcely  more  than  one-half  of  that  in  the  opposite 
direction.  All  thunder-storms  come  to  us  from  the  west. 
The  higher  clouds  are  perpetually  seen  moving  eastward. 

From  the  published  letters  of  Prof.  Heury  to  Mr.  Wise, 
the  aeronaut,  concerning  his  proposed  aerial  voyage  across 
thr  Atlantic,  the  following  extracts  are  made: 

"All  tin;  observations  that  have  been  made  on  the  motion 
of  tbe  a:m<i-phere,  as  well  as  the  deductions  from  theoretical 
considerations,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  resultant  mo- 
tion of  the  air  around  tin-  \vli<i!<-  earth,  within  the  temper- 
ally  about  the  middle  of  them,  is  from  west 
to  east,  and  therefore,  provided  a  balloon  can  be  sustained 
at  a  sufficient  height  and  for  a  sufficient  length  of  (inn-,  it 
would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  wafted  across  the 
Atlantic.  But  the  question  is,  Can  the  balloon  lie  sustained 
at  a  sufficient  height  and  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
make  tin-  journey  ?  This  is  a  question  that  can  be  deter 
mined  only  by  actual  experiment.  ...  I  had  no  dimh 
of  tin-  fact  that,  it'  your  balloon  can  be  sustained  in  the  ai: 
sufficiently  long,  a  voyage  might  be  made  across  the  Allan 
tii-;  1-iit  this  is  the  point  which.it  would  appear  to  me,  from 
my  partial  knowled^'-  ot'  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
art  of  ballooning,  is  yet  to  be  satisfactorily  r>taMi>hed.  Nt 
nni-,  however,  has  ha-l  more  experience  in  the  art  than  your- 
self, and  you  ought  not  to  venture  on  the  hazardous  jour- 
nry  without  the  t'nlli-.-t  a-suranec  that  the  balloon  can  be 
sn-tained  ut  the  requisite  elevation  for,  say,  ten  days." 

V:,rk  Timei,  July  11,1873.) 

In  the  above  (as  is  believed)  is  found  the  solo  basis  for 
the  notion  of  reaching  by  balloon  the  European  continent 
from  ours.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  apply  mathe- 
matical aiialx  -is  to  the  determination  of  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  winds,  but  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  re- 


condito data  and  the  difficulty  of  defining  them  analytically 
are  insuperable  obstacles. 

A  determinate  current — a  "gulf  stream" — might  afford 
some  slight  basis  of  calculation  for  an  aerial  voyage,  but 
scarcely  enough  to  form  the  basis  of  balloon  nurit/<iti<m. 
Self-propulsion  has  been  aimed  at  by  hundreds  of  invent- 
ors, few  of  whom  have  possessed  knowledge  of  the  real  data 
or  difficulties  of  the  problem.     (See  FLYING,  AUTII--IC-IAL.) 
An  exhaustive  mathematical  investigation  of  M.  Gustavo 
Lambert  ("De  la  Locomotion  Mecanique  dans  1'air  et  dans 
1'eau,"  Paris,  1864)  is  presumed  to  be  an  exponent  of  the 
scientific  basis  upon   which  M.  de  Lome  founds  his  project. 
A  pamphlet  of  nearly  100  large  and  closely-printed  octavo 
pages  cannot  here  be  summarized.      We  must  content  our- 
selves with  a  statement  of  a  practical  result,  premising  that 
the  idea  of  a  Jlyi"'j  machine  is  pronounced  impracticable; 
that  while  the  aerial  ship  must  be  self-sustainhnj,  spherical 
r  spheroidal  forms  (such  as  now  in  ordinary  use)  are  inap- 
licable.      Self-sustenation  being  attained,  the  problem   is 
sserted  to  be  identical  icith  the  naval  problem;  hence  the 
lalloons  should  have  forms  analogous  to  those  of  very  sharp- 
juilt  ships.    Their  length  should  be  ten  to  twelve  times  their 
'rcatest  transverse  dimensions.     The  feebleness  of  tt»ui(igfi 
ornpared  with  the  volume  of  air  displaced,  imposes  enormous 
liinensions.  Thus  for  the  driving  screw  (or  helix)  15,  20,  or 
ven  25  metres  of  radius  may  be  necessary.    The  figures  sug- 
gested for  the  very  smallest  type  are  as  follows :  Cross-sec- 
ion,  200  square  metres  (about  46  feet  diameter);   length, 
20  metres  (400  feet);   tonnage,  about  15  tons;   speed,  40 
metres  per  second  (88  miles  per  hour) ;  engine,  361)  horse- 
)ower,  driving  a  screw  of  4  arms  of  15  metres  radius  at  a 
•ate  of  45  revolutions  per  minute.     The  carcass  of  the  bal- 
oon,  or  rigid  framework,  "  is  arranged  upon  the  tubular 
>rinciple  of  Stevenson."     The  covering  to  consist  of  an 
exterior  gummed  envelope,  made  very  smooth,  and  an  in- 
.erior  envelope  (containing  hydrogen)  divided  into  air-tight 
compartments.    As  the  total  weight  diminishes  by  the  con- 
sumption of  the  fuel,  air  is  admitted  into  these  compart- 
ments in  place  of  the  hydrogen.     The  screw  shaft  extends 
'rom  end  to  end,  traversing,  through  packing  boxes,  the 
partitions ;  by  which  mutual  points  of  support  are  obtained. 
It  is  believed  that  such  a  structure  need  not  weigh  more 
Lhan  5  tons;  and  hence  10  tons  will  be  allowed  for  the 
navigators,  the  engine,  the  water,  and  the  fuel.    The  author 
admits  that  if  ordinary  marine  engines  are  taken  as  types 
the  allowance  is  greatly  inadequate;  but  ho  thinks  a  high- 
pressure  cylinder  engine  of  60  horse-power  run  lie  made 
to  weigh  only  6  tons,  by  which  a  speed  of  20  to  25  metres 
per  second  (44  to  55  miles  per  hour,  equal  to  that  of  a  "gale 
of  wind")  may  be  had.     There  will  remain  4  tons  (of  ton- 
nage) to  spare,  of  which  one  ton  is  assigned  to  naviga- 
tors and  water  and  three  tons  to  fuel,  by  which  a  run  of  50 
hours'  duration  may  be  made.     The  author  supposes  that, 
for   ordinary  voyages.  55  miles  per  hour  will  (except  in 
cases  of  strong  head-winds)  allow  supply  stations  to  be 
reached  in  much  less  than  50  hours;  generally  in  10  hours. 
Furthermore,  with  the  apparatus  as  just  described,  it  would 
be  pusiible  to  go,  u-itk  fair  wind,  from  Paris  to  New  York. 
This  assertion  (in  the  author's  language)  "is  neither  hazard- 
ous, Utopian,  nor  rash  ;  it  is  a  solution  which  the  reader  may 
verify  with  the  figures  before  him."    The  author  anticipates 
that  ultimately  engines  of  very  high  pressure,  of  400  horse- 
power, and  weighing  but  5  or  6  tons,  may  be  counted  upon, 
and  even  that  a  ••  steam-turbine  "  can  be  realized,  by  which 
the  weight  of  cylinders,  cranks,  and  connecting  rods  will  be 
dispensed  with;  and  finally  that  if  gun  (or  explosive)  pow- 
ders can  be  substituted  for  steam,  a  speed  of  100  metres  per 
second  (220  miles  per  hour)  may  be  realized,  and  24  hours' 
fuel -supply  carried.     A  more  recent  investigation  has  been 
communicated  to  the  French  Academy  by  M.  Duroy  de 
Bruignac,  in  view  of  the  results  of  which,  he  asks,  '|  Is  it  not 
permitted  to  affirm  that  aerial  navigation  i?  possible  with 
motors  already  known?"  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  has 
placed  the  matter  on  any  more  certain  basis  than  M.  Lam- 
bert, whose  results  have  just  been  quoted.    The  nearest  ap- 
"proach  to  a  )irit<-tir<i/  solution  has  been  made  by  the  cele- 
brated French  naval  constructor,  M.  Diipuy  de  Lome,  of 
whose  "Aerostat  Dirigeablc"  an  end  view  is  given  p.  50, 
and  a  brief  description  under  head  FI.VINC-.MAI-IIINE. 

Mr.  Glaishcr,  whose  aeronautic  experience  has  been  al- 
ready alluded  to,  expresses  no  such  hopes.  He  tells  us  that 
he  has  attempted  no  improvement  in  the  management  of 
the  balloon,  that  he  found  it  was  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
winds,  and  that  he  saw  no  probability  of  any  method  of 
steering  it  ever  being  discovered,  (llritiih  Quarterly  Jter.) 
But  Mr.  Glaisher's  field  of  thought  and  observation  has 
been,  as  regards  aerial  navigation,  quite  diverse  from  our 
author's,  and  the  problem  is  not  to  bo  decided  by  an  ipae 
(tij'it  of  this  kind. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolutionary  war, 
about  ten  years  after  the  production  of  the  Montgolfier 
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balloons,  an  Aerostatic  Institute  was  formed  by  command 
of  the  I  r. u.-li  |iir.vt,,ry  {nt  the  suggestion  of  Guyton  de 
Morvcau)  in  tin-  Iv-ole  I'olytechniqiie,  and  under  it<  super- 
intendence reconnoitring  wur  balloons  were  constructed  by 
a  M.  Coute,  and  supplied  to  each  republican  army  in  the  field. 
The  army  of  the  Rhino  and  Moselle  was  provided  with 
two — vii.,  the  "  Hcrcule  "  aod  "  Intrcpidc  j"  another  named 
the  "  C6lesto  "  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  army  of  the 
Sambre  ami  Meu-c  ;  the  "  Entreprenant "  for  the  army  of 
the  North;  and  si  fifth  was  destined  for  the  army  of  Italy. 
That  attached  to  the  army  of  the  Sambro  and  Mcusc,  under 
Gen.  Jourdan,  was  first  used  May,  1794,  by  Col.  Coutellc, 
at  Maulieuge,  before  Mayencc,  in  reconnoitring  the  ene- 
my's works.  This  balloon,  which  was  27  feet  in  diameter, 
and  took  at  first  fifty  hours  to  inflate,  was  retained  to  the 
earth  by  two  ropes,  and  the  aeronauts  communicated  their 
observations  by  throwing  out  weighted  letters  to  the  gen- 
eral beneath.  After  this  method  of  reconnoitring  had  been 
successfully  practised  four  or  five  days,  a  seventeen -pounder 
gun  was  brought  down  to  a  neighboring  ravine,  and  (being 
thus  masked)  suddenly  opened  lire  upon  the  balloon.  Sev- 
eral shots  were  fired  without  effect,  and  the  machine  was 
then  hauled  down ;  but  the  next  day  the  gun  was  forced  to 
retire  and  the  reconnaissances  were  then  carried  on  as  be- 
fore. After  two  or  three  weeks,  the  balloon  was  removed 
to  Charlcroi,  distant  from  Maubouge  about  36  miles.  To 
aave  the  expense  and  trouble  of  another  inflation,  it  accom- 
panied the  troops  at  a  sufficient  height  to  allow  the  cavalry 
and  baggage  wagons  to  pass  beneath,  ten  men  marching 
on  either  side  of  the  road,  and  each  man  holding  a  separate 
rope  attached  to  the  balloon,  which  was  thus  retained  at  its 
proper  elevation.  After  making  one  observation  on  the 
way,  the  balloon  arrived  before  Charleroi  at  sunset,  and  the 
captain  had  time  before  close  of  day,  to  reconnoitre  the 
place  with  a  general  officer.  Next  day  they  made  a  second 
observation  in  the  plain  of  Tiiinet,  nnd  at  the  battle  of 
Fleurus,  which  took  place  on  the  following  day,  June  17, 
1794,  the  balloon  was  employed  for  about  eight  hours,  hov- 
ering in  rear  of  the  army  at  an  altitude  of  1300  feet.  (Prof. 
Paper,  It.  K.,  vol.  xii.) 

This  notable  instance  of  the  successful  employment  of  a 
reconnoitring  balloon  is  thus  commented  upon  in  the  French 
history,  "  La  Guerre  do  la  Revolution  de  France :"  "  Ce  fut 
a  cetto  bataille  (Fleurus),  que  1'on  fit,  pour  la  premiere  fois, 
1'cssai  d'un  areostat,  aveo  le  secours  duquet  le  Uenenil 
Jourdan  put  €tro  parfaitcment  instruit  des  dispositions  et 
des  mouvcmcns  d'ennemi ;  ainsi,  cette  decouverto  regardeo 
jusqu'  alors  commc  un  objetde  pure  curiosite,  dut  fitre,  des 
cct  instant,  range  parmi  les  inventions  utiles."  {Idem.) 

Wo  hear  too  of  balloons  at  a  battle  near  Liege  and  in  the 
sieges  of  Mayence  and  Ehrenbreitstein  in  1799.     That  wo  '• 
hear  no  longer  of  them  during  the  Napoleonic  wars  is  evi- 
dence that  no  adequate  results  were  obtained  from  them. 

An  attempt  was,  however,  made  to  revive  them  in  the  > 
African  campaign  of  1830,  but  there  was  no  opportunity  for 
making  use  of  them.  The  Austrians  are  said  to  have  em-  ! 
ployed  reconnoitring  balloons  before  Venice  in  1849,  and 
the  Russians  in 'observing  from  Sobastopol.  The  French 
again  made  use  of  them  in  the  late  Italian  campaign  of 
Ivi'.i.  but  this  time  the  service  was  in  charge  of  civilian 
aeronauts,  the  MM.  Godard.  Ascents  were  made  from 
Milan,  Gargonzola,  Castenedolo,  and  the  Castiglione  Hills; 
and,  according  to  the  Time*  Paris  correspondent  (in  the 
letter  dated  llth  of  Jan.,  1862),  they  proved  great  failures, 
as  judged  from  a  military  point  of  view.  (Idem.) 

The  balloon  was  tried  for  our  service  in  the  recent  civil 
war.  Ascents  were  made  from  our  lines  on  the  north  of  the 
Potomac,  during  the  fall  of  1861,  with  no  material  results. 
It  formed  a  part  of  our  equipage  anil  impedimenta  during 
the  Virginia  peninsula  campaign,  including  the  siege  of 
Yorktown  and  the  operations  before  Richmond.  The  writer  ' 
is  not  aware  of  a  single  official  report  recording  any  mate- 
rial service  rendered  by  the  balloon,  but  numerous  news- 
paper paragraphs  concerning  it  have  been  quoted,  like  the 
following  referring  to  the  battle  of  the  "Seven  Pines,"  or 
"Fair  i>alis."<>r  June  I,  IM>2:  "  During  the  whole  of  the 
en^a^rinrnt  on  Suti'l:iy  morning,  Prof.  Lowe's  balloon  hov- 
ered overthe  Federal  lines  at  an  altitude  of  about  2000  tVrt, 
and  maintained  successful  communication  with  Gen.  Mo- 
Clellan  at  his  bead-quarters.  It  is  asserted  that  every 
movement  of  the  Confederates  anniefl  was  distinctly  visible,  • 
and  instantaneously  reported."  (  Tinif*,  June  17,  1862.) 

The  Walloons  in  use  were  of  two  .sizes — the  smaller  of  about 
30  feet  diameter  containing  1300  cubic  feet,  and  the  larjrer  of 
double  this  capacity.     The  latter  si/e  I  believe  lire  1'onnd 
preferable.      \VhiIe    encamped    before    Kichmond.  I  :ipt.  I1'. 
Beaumont.  It.  K..  spent  some  time  in  our  camp   I  part  of 
which  as  a  guest  of  the  writer)  and  paid   parlicular  atten- 
tion to  our  balloons.     I  avail  myself  of  his  labors 
l'r»t'.  I'uf,,  rv  A'.  A'.,  vol.  xii.)  for  a  description  : 
"  The  balloons  were  made  of  the  best  and  finest  ties' 
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lion  of  silk,  double  sewn  and  prepared  with  (ho  greatest 
care  j  the  summit  of  the  hallom.  .,  ,.|v, 

being  made  of  cither  three  or  four  foldi  of  cloth,  i 
sufficient  strength  in  that  part  subject  to  tho  grcatf  «t  strain. 
The  varnish,  on  which  the  success  of  the  apparatus  u 
depends,  was  a  secret  of  Mr.  Lowe'.,  the  chief  ».-ronaut,  bis 
balloons  kept  in  their  ga.  a  fortnight  or  mure,  and 
doing  so  he  laid  to  the  fact  of  the  varniih  being  pn 
larly  good;  there  was  always  a  small  amount  of  leakage 
still  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  sufficient  gas  remained  in  the 
balloon  to  enable  him  to  make  an  anccnt  without  its  bring 
replenished.  In  balloon*  for  military  purposes  this  U  an 
important  point,  as  they  must  be  kept  ready  to  ax-end  at 
any  moment.  I  have  little  doubt,  however,  that  many  well 
prepared  varnishes  could  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose 
as  well  j  tho  network  covering  tho  bag  wai  gathered  in,  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  ended  in  a  serin  of  cords  attached 
to  a  ring,  hanging  about  level  with  the  tail  of  the  balloon, 
and  from  this  hung  the  wiokenrork  car,  the  ring  being 
about  level  with  a  person's  chest  when  standing  upright  in 
tho  car.  The  string  for  working  the  Talve  pasted  through 
the  centre  of  the  balloon,  and  coming  out  at  the  tail  was 
loosely  tied  to  the  ring,  to  which  were  fastened  the  guys, 
three  in  number  ;  thus  the  car,  though  swayed  about  by  the 
motion  of  the  balloon,  hung  always  nearly  vertically  be- 
neath it. 

"  Tho  gas  generators,  two  In  number,  were  nothing  more 
than  large  tanks  of  wood,  acid  proof  inside,  and  of  sufficient 
strength  to  resist  the  expansive  action  of  the  gas;  they 
were  provided  with  suitable  stop-cocks  for  regulating  the 
admission  of  the  gas,  and  with  man-hole  covers  for  intro- 
ducing the  necessary  materials.  The  gas  used  was  hydro- 
gen, and  indeed  for  practical  purposes,  all  things  consid- 
ered, there  is  none  other  that  is  nearly  so  suitable;  its 
low  specific  gravity  makes  it  a  tine  r/nn  non  for  a  military 
aeronaut,  as  independently  of  the  ease  with  which  it  it  pro- 
duced, when  a  balloon  is  attached  to  the  earth  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  that  it  should  offer  as  little  resistance  to 
the  air  as  possible,  as  its  stability  depends  upon  this  point. 
The  hydrogen  was  generated  by  using  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  iron  ;  any  old  iron,  such  as  bits  of  the  tires  of  wheels, 
old  shot  broken  up,  etc.,  was  used  ;  so  that  it  was  necessary 
to  provide  only  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  in  large  quantities 
is  cheap,  and  with  proper  precautions  very  easy  to  carry. 

"  The  gas  generated  passed  through  a  leathern  tube  into 
a  lime  purifier,  and  thence  in  a  similar  manner  into  a  sec- 
ond, the  action  of  tho  lime  simply  absorbing  the  carbonic 
acid  and  other  extraneous  gases,  and  sending  the  hydrogen 
quite,  or  very  nearly  pure,  into  the  balloon.  On  leaving 
the  generator  its  temperature  was  high,  even  the  leathern 
pipe  being  so  hot  that  the  hand  could  hardly  bear  to  touch 
it,  but  after  passing  the  second  purifier  it  was  delivered, 
barely  warm,  into  the  balloon.  The  whole  of  the  appa- 
ratus was  so  simple  that  nothing  more  remains  to  be  said 
about  it. 

"  In  using  it  the  balloon  is  unpacked  and  laid  in  well-or- 
dered folds  on  a  carpet  spread  on  the  ground  to  receive  it  ; 
the  tail  is  then  placed  ready  for  connection  with  the  last 
purifier,  properly  charged  with  lime  and  water,  and  the 
connection  by  leather  pipes  between  the  purifier  and  the 
generator  having  been  established,  the  latter  is  charged  ; 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  complete  the  communication  be- 
tween tho  last  purifier  and  the  tail  of  the  balloon  until  a 
clear  stream  of  hydrogen  is  obtained,  so  as  to  avoid  getting 
foul  air  into  the  machine.  Under  ordinary  circumstance*, 
in  three  hours  from  the  time  of  the  machine  being  balled, 
it  can  be  prepared  for  an  ascent;  but  this,  should  circum- 
stances require  it,  might  be  shortened  by  employing  two 
generators  and  making  a  suitable  alteration  in  the  purify- 
ing arrangement.  Such  alteration,  however,  would  rarely 
be  necessary,  as  the  balloon,  when  inflated,  can,  unlcsi  in 
very  windy  weather,  be  very  readily  carried  ;  twenty-five 
or  thirty  men  lay  hold  of  cords  attached  to  the  ring  and 
march  along,  allowing  the  machine  to  rise  only  sufficiently 
to  clear  any  obstacle  that  there  may  be  in  the  way. 

"  Each  generator  required  four  horses  to  draw  it,  and 
each  balloon,  with  the  tools,  etc..  four  horses.  The  sul- 
phuric aeid  it  is  essential  to  keep  in  a  carriage  to  itself 
but  two  horses  will  draw  a  sufficient  quantity  of  concen- 
trated acid  to  last  for  a  long  time.  The  undermentioned  U 
a  rttvmf  of  the  balloon  corps  and  apparatus  with  General 
Mc("Icllan's  army  : 

"Balloon  Corp*. 

1  chief  aeronaut  )  requiring  I  in- 

1  captain,  assistant  do.,  f  stnicted  inen 

50  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  j 


tools, 


2  generators,  drawn  by  4  horses  each. 

2  balloons,          -       ••"    4  horses  each     (including 

spare  ropes,  etc.  I. 
1  acid  cart,        "       "    2  hones. 
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"When  the  machine  is  inflated  it  is  kept  to  the  ground 
by  a  series  of  sand-bags  which  are  hooked  on  to  the  net- 
work, so  that  they  can  bo  disengaged  at  a  moment's  notice ; 
thus  confined,  with  the  sentry  to  guard  it,  the  machine  re- 
mains unhurt  in  any  weather  short  of  n  very  violent  wind 
storm,  in  which  caso  it  should  be  hauled  down  altogether. 

••  When  it  is  required  for  an  ascent,  tho  captain  and  some 
thirty  of  his  men  get  round  the  balloon  and  carry  it  to  tho 
appointed  place ;  tho  weight  to  be  lifted  having  been  put 
into  the  car,  tho  ballast  is  so  adapted,  that  including  a 
couple  of  bags  of  sand,  which  it  is  not  safe  to  go  up  with- 
out, there  should  bo  a  buoyancy  of,  say,  20  or  30  pounds ; 
the  three  guy  ropes  having  been  attached  the  men  leave  go 
of  the  car  together  and  seize  the  ropes,  one  of  which  is  led 
through  a  snatch-block  attached  to  a  tree,  or  some  securely 
fixed  object;  the  ropes  are  then  paid  out,  and  the  machine 
rises  to  the  required  height ;  the  motion  of  the  guy  ropes 
is  regulated  by  tho  aeronaut  through  the  captain  on  the 
ground.  Of  course,  on  tho  proper  manipulation  of  the 
ropes  the  convenience  and  safety  of  the  aeronaut  depend." 

The  following  extract  gives  an  idea  of  what  could  be  teen. 

"  During  the  battle  of  Hanover  Court-house,  which  was 
the  first  engagement  of  importance  before  Kichmond,  I 
happened  to  be  close  to  the  balloon  when  the  firing  began. 
Tho  wind  was  rather  high,  but  I  was  anxious  to  see,  if 
possible,  what  was  going  on,  and  I  went  up  with  the  father 
of  tho  aeronaut.  The  balloon  was,  however,  short  of  ga.s, 
and  as  the  wind  was  high,  we  were  obliged  to  come  down. 
I  then  went  up  by  myself,  the  diminished  weight  giving 
increased  steadiness,  but  it  was  not  considered  safe  to  go 
higher  than  500  feet  on  account  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
weather.  The  balloon  was  very  unsteady,  so  much  so  that 
it  was  difficult  to  fix  iny  sight  on  any  particular  object;  at 
that  altitude  I  could  see  nothing  of  the  fight.  It  turned 
out  afterwards  that  the  distance  was,  I  think,  over  twelve 
miles,  which,  from  1000  feet,  and  on  a  clear  day,  would  in 
a  country  of  that  nature  have  rendered  the  action  in- 
visible." 


Aerostat  of  Do  Lome.  (See  p.  48  and  FLYING-MACHINE.) 
With  some  considerable  experience  at  Yorktown  and  be- 
fore Richmond,  the  writer  can  only  say  that,  while  no  moans 
of  obtaining  information  in  war  should  be  neglected  the 
plight  amount  obtained  by  the  balloon  did  not  compensate 
for  the  enormous  expense  and  incumbrance  which  it  in 
Tolred.  An  ascent  of  1000  feet  was  the  maximum  aimed 
at— probably  the  maximum  practicable;  for  the  weight  of 
the  rope  becomes  a  limiting  clement  to  higher  ascensions 
by  captive  balloons.  In  reality  I  doubt  whether  more 
than  000  or  ,00  feet  were  ever  attained  ;  a  very  slight  wind 
sufficing  to  carry  tho  balloon  off  at  a  large  angle  with  the 
vertical  through  the  point  of  attachment.  With  modern 
firearms  three  miles'  distance  from  the  enemy  is  about  a 
minimum  for  so  large  an  object,  for  though  the  hitting  <>/ 


t/tt<  linlloon  may  involve  no  great  risk  to  the  observer  (since 
it  would  descend  slowly)  its  injury  should  be  guarded 
against.  The  view  at  three  miles'  distance  from  600  feet 
height  is  anything  but  a  "bird's  eye"  one;  but  at  least  it 
surmounts  all  adjacent  obstacles,  lint  suppose  the  enemy's 
position  lies  in  a  wooded  country  and  extends  for  scv<-r;il 
miles.  How  much  of  it  will  be  exposed  by  such  a  view? 
If  a  fortification  or  a  line  of  battle,  with  a  clear  /runt,  is 
the  object,  there  will  be  improved  vision  ;  but  to  make  out 
anything  really  specific  and  useful,  a  telescope  (not  a  mere 
binocular)  of  high  power  and  (hence)  small  field  is  indis- 
pensable. Now  the  motion  of  the  balloon  renders  the  uso 
even  of  the  opera-glass  difficult;  of  the  telescope  absolutely 
impracticable.  Only  OJHV:  in  all  his  ascents  (before  York- 
town)  did  tho  use  of  a  telescope  nppear  practicable,  and  of  so 
little  service  had  it  always  proved  it  had  been  left  behind. 
Descending  to  obtain  one  and  reascending,  a  breeze  had 
disturbed  the  dead  calm  in  which  on///  it  can  be  used.  *S'"j/f 
information  was  obtained  from  it  before  Yorktown — much 
more  from  the  trenches.  Before  Richmond  it  rendered  no 
service  worthy  of  record.  The  count  of  Paris  confirm?,  in 
his  "History  of  the  Civil  War,"  these  views  of  the  writer. 
(See,  for  military  uses  of  the  balloon,  articles  bvCapt.  BEAU- 
MONT and  Lieut.  GKOVER,  "Prof.  Papers  R.  E.,"  vol.  xii.) 
We  hear  of  no  use  of  the  balloon  for  reconnoitring  pur- 
poses during  the  recent  Franco-German  war;  but  it  at  least 
proved  itself  to  have  a  use.  During  the  German  siege  up- 
wards of  fifty  of  these  aerial  packets  sailed  from  the  be- 
leaguered metropolis  with  despatches  for  tho  outer  world. 
They  conveyed  about  two  and  a  half  millions  of  letters,  re- 
presenting a  total  weight  of  about  ten  tons.  Most  of  them 
took  out  a  number  of  pigeons,  which  were  intended  to  act 
as  postmen  from  the  provinces.  One  called  Le  General 
Faidhrrbc  was  furnished  with  four  shepherd's  dogs,  which 
it  was  hoped  would  break  through  the  Prussian  lines,  carry- 
ing with  them  precious  communications  concealed  under 
their  collars.  The  greater  number  of  these  balloons  were 
under  the  management  of  seamen,  sometimes  solitary  ones, 
whose  nautical  training,  it  was  naturally  supposed,  would 
qualify  them  more  especially  for  the  duties  of  aerial  navi- 
gation. More  than  one  fell  into  tho  hands  of  the  enemy, 
having  dropped  down  right  amongst  the  Prussians.  In 
some  of  these  cases  the  crews  were  generally  made  prison- 
ers, but  in  others  they  effected  their  escape;  and  more  than 
once  their  despatches  were  preserved  in  a  very  remarkable 
way> — >in  one  instance  being  secreted  in  a  dung-cart,  and  in 
another  being  rescued  by  a  forester,  and  conveyed  to  Buffet, 
the  aeronaut  of  the  "Arehiinede,"  who  had  been  sent  out  in 
search  of  them,  and  had  traversed  the  hostile  lines  on  his 
errand.  Many  of  these  postal  vessels  were  carried  to  a  con- 
siderable distance,  some  landing  in  Belgium,  Holland,  or 
Bavaria;  whilst  one,  "La  Villc  d'Orleans,"  was  swept  into 
Norway,  and  came  to  anchor  about  600  miles  north  of 
Christiania.  A  few,  unhappily,  never  landed  at  all.  Le 
Jacquard,  which  left  the  OrI6ans  railway  station  on  tho 
28th  November,  with  a  bold  sailor  for  its  solo  occupant, 
disappeared  like  many  a  gallant  ship.  It  was  last  observed 
above  Rochclle,  and  probably  foundered  at  sea,  as  some 
of  its  papers  were  picked  up  in  the  Channel.  "  Le  Jules 
Favre"  (the  second  of  that  name),  which  set  out  two  days 
subsequently,  has  arrived  nowhere  as  yet ;  and  one  of  the 
last  of  these  mail-balloons,  the  "  Richard  Wallace,"  is  miss- 
ing, as  much  as  if  it  had  sailed  off  the  planet  into  infinite 
space.  So  long  as  these  machines  continued  to  be  launched 
by  day,  they  were  exposed  to  a  fusillade  whilst  traversing 
the  girdle  of  tho  Prussian  guns,  the  bullets  whistling  round 
them  even  at  an  elevation  of  900  or  1000  metres.  To  avoid 
this  peril  it  became  necessary  to  start  them  by  night,  al- 
though the  disadvantages  of  nocturnal  expeditions,  in 
which  no  light  could  be  carried,  and  consequently  the 
barometer  could  not  be  duly  read,  were  held  by  many  to 
outweigh  all  tho  dangers  attaching  to  German  projectiles. 
(BritM  Quarterly,  Oct.,  1871.) 

Another  event  so  exceptional  as  the  siege  of  Paris  may 
again  justify  the  use  of  balloons  for  similar  services,  and 
in  open  countries  they  inny  perhaps  occasionally  serve  use- 
fully for  military  reconnoissances.  To  science  they  do  not 
appear  (as  now  constructed)  capable  of  adding  much  to  the 
little  (something  indeed),  they  have  already  given,  even 
though  Sir  John  Leslie  ("  Encyc.  Brit.")  directs  us  to  "a 
skilful  and  judicious  application  of  balloons  for  a  moro 
essential  improvement  of  the  infant  science  of  meteor- 
ology." When  the  "  balloon  of  the  future  " — that  in  short 
which  M.  Lambert  confidently  predicts,  shall  have  ap- 
peared, then,  indeed,  science,  commerce,  social  and  busi- 
ness intercourse,  and  the  art  of  war,  may  all  hail  it  as  an 
important  adjunct;  till  then  we.  must  wait. 

J.  G.  BARNARD,  V.  S.  Army. 

A'6rophytes,  or  Ag'rial  Plants  [from  tho  Gr.  i^p, 
tho  "atmosphere,"  and  cj>im>»,  a  "plant"],  are  plants  which 
grow  iu  air  only,  as  distinguished  from  terrestrial  plants,  or 
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those  which  grow  in  earth,  and  ht/Hraphytn,  or  those  which 
live  under  water.  The  r|>i|>hyt:il  orchids  and  man;  lichens 
are  aerial  plants,  deriving  sustenance  from  the  air  ami  it" 
.  They  arc  to  I  IM-I!  I'ruin  parasites,  like 

mistletoe,  wliich  feed  on,  and  imt  ID  »M,  trees,  etc. 

\rrostnt'ic  Press,  a  machine  used  to  extract  thecol- 
orinn  mailer  fruiii  dycwoods  and  other  substances  by  al- 
mosplieric  prc--<iiiv.  For  this  purpose  a  vessel  is  divided 
I.j  11  hori/.untal  partition  pierced  with  small  boles.  Upon 
this  the  substance  containing  the  coloring  niulier  is  laid, 
and  a  cover,  also  perforated,  is  placed  upun  it.  The  liquid 
which  is  to  dissolve  the  coloring-matter  is  then  poured  on 
the  top,  and  the  air  being  drawu  from  the  under  part  of  the 
I  I  iy  an  air-pump,  the  liquid  is  forced  through  the  sub- 
stance by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

Afrostiit'ics.     See  AKRODYXAMICS. 

/Ks'chines  [Ai«xitn)c],  a  colehratcd  Greek  orator,  born 
at  Athens  387  B.  C.,  was  the  greatest  rival  of  Demosthenes. 
He  served  with  distinction  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea  (362 
B.  C.),  and  was  in  early  life  an  opponent  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don.  Having  been  sent  with  other  negotiators  on  an  em- 
bassy to  the  Macedonian  court  in  347  B.  C.,  he  afterwards 
became  a  friend  of  Philip  and  an  adversary  of  Demosthenes, 
who  accused  /Kschines  <>t  receiving  a  bribe  from  the  king 
of  Macedon.  He  made  a  famous  oration  against  Ctesiphon, 
because  the  latter  proposed  to  reward  Demosthenes  with  a 
golden  crown,  but  ho  was  defeated  in  his  contest  by  the 
matchless  eloquence  of  his  rival,  and  was  exiled  in  330  B.C. 
He  then  retired  to  Rhodes,  whore  he  taught  rhetoric  with 
applause.  Three  of  his  orations  are  still  extant  ;  they  have 
been  edited  by  Franke(1860)  and  others.  Died  in  3HB.  C. 

.rF.s'chylns  [Or.  AI<T\V\<K],  an  excellent  Athenian  tragic 
poet,  born  at  Eleusis,  in  Attica,  in  525  B.  C.  He  was  the  most 
ancient  of  the  three  great  tragic  poets  of  Greece.  He  fought 
with  distinction  at  the  battle  of  Marathon  (490  B.  C.),  and 
again  at  the  battle  of  Salamis.  In  484  ho  gained  his  first 
prize  in  tragedy.  Ho  composed,  it  is  said,  about  seventy 
tragedies,  and  gained  thirteen  prizes,  but  ho  was  defeated 
by  Sophocles  in  46S  B.C.,  soon  after  which  ho  went  to  Syra- 
cuse, whore  ho  was  honored  by  King  Hiero.  Ho  died  at 
Gela,  in  Sicily,  in  456  B.  C.  According  to  a  commonly  ro- 
.M-ivcd  tradition,  ho  was  killed  by  a  falling  tortoise  which 
an  eagle  dropped.  Only  seven  of  his  tragedies  are  extant  — 
viz.,  "  Prometheus  Bound,"  "The  Seven  against  Thebes," 
"The  Persians,"  "Agamemnon,"  "The  Female  Suppli- 
ant?," "Choephori,"  and  "  Eumcnidcs."  His  "Oresteia," 
which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  powerful  works  of  art 
which  the  human  mind  ever  created,  is  the  only  complete 
trilogy  which  has  been  left  to  us.  It  consists  of  the  three 
tragedies,  ''  Agamemnon,"  "  Choephori,"  and  "  Eumen- 
idc's,"  and  shows  in  the  most  striking  manner  how  the 
(Jrrck  tragedies  which  we  possess  must  be  considered  only 
as  parts  of  greater  compositions  —  as  acts  of  dramas  rather 
than  as  dramas.  Its  idea  is  to  show  the  redeeming  infln- 
I  thu  state  in  the  life  of  mankind. 

/Kscula'pius  [Or.  •AmAiprifc],  in  classic  mythology,  the 
god  of  medicine,  was  a  son  of  Apollo.  The  poets  feigned 
that  he  raised  tho  dead  to  life  —  that  he  thus  offended  Pluto, 
who  complained  to  Jupiter,  who  killed  jEsculapius  with  a 
thunderbolt.  He  was  afterwards  worshipped  as  a  god,  and 
a  temple  was  •  -reeled  to  him  at  Kpidaurus.  According  to 
Homer,  he  had  two  sons,  Machaon  and  Podalirius.  His  de- 
scendants were  called  Aselepiadu). 

,<K8'culin,orEsculin  (CnHuOu),  acrystallineflnores- 
cent  glucoside  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  horse-chestnut 
and  other  trees  of  the  j^em-ia  ,/.'\-'ii/i(»  and  f'<irnt.  It  pos- 
a  bitter  taste-,  and  is  converted  by  boiling  hydro- 
chloric or  dilute  sulphuric  acid  into  glucose  nnd  a  bitter 
crystalline  substance  called  cesculctin,  C»H«0)C«HnOij  + 


/Ksir,  ii'sir  (tho  Norse  plural  of  At  or  Ata,  a  word  of 
uncertain  derivation,  but  probably  allied  to  the  Sanscrit  a». 
to  "  In-."  and  applied  as  a  name  to  the  gods  as  "beings," 
par  *.!•••'  //'  i"1'  }.  the  general  name  of  tho  beneficent  deities 
of  the  \orsnnen.  The  principal  JEstr  are  Haider.  I-'  rev, 
Freyiii,  Frigga,  Heimdall,  Odin,  Thor.  Tyr.  Vali,  and  Vidar, 
which  will  be  noticed  under  their  respective  heads. 

JE'sop  [Lat.  ^Kto'ptu;  Or.  Aurmret],  a  celebrated  fabu- 
list, born  about  620  H.  I'.,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  na- 
tive of  Phrygia.  He  was  a  slave  in  his  youth  at  Athens, 
but  afterwards  obtained  his  freedom  in  consideration  of  his 
wit.  A  statue  executed  by  Lysippus  was  erected  to  .K-.-p 
by  tho  Athenians.  Many  of  'the  tables  which  in  popular 
collections  are  ascribed  to  .Esop  are  spurious. 

I'.Mo'pns  (Ci.onifs),  a  famous  Roman  tragic  actor,  was 
a  friend  of  Cicero,  and  nourished  about  7.'>  I!.  C.  11  is  action 
was  grave,  dignified,  and  impassioned,  lie  retired  from  the 
stage  in  55  B.  C. 


/niKii's. 


jKstiva'tion   [from   tl,.-    Lat.   r.'tiVo,   nriVn'fm- 
"spend  the  iiimm-  miner  *•  »•• 

a  botanical  term,  used  to  denote  the  manner  in  «!,,-  h  ih- 
parts  of  a  flower  n  •  n-  it  hai  o|» 

The  various  forms  of  activation  are  call'  i 

/Ksthot'ics  [Gr.  •iasV'fc.  "fitted  for  perception"]. 
The  word  and  its  cognates  were  up  •  •  in 

relation  to  the  philosopli  i'>n.     In  modern  i 

osophy  the  term  is  used  to  denote  the  scientific  cla»»ifl>-:i 
of  the  faculties  through  which  we  apprehend  the  beautiful 
and  the  sublime,  and  which  give  ui  the  exptrirnro  of  the 
resulting  emotions.  It  involves  aim  the  statement  >n  i 
eusaion  of  the  laws  which  should  preside  over  and  condition 
all  forms  of  artistic  production,  the  application  of  theM 
general  laws  to  the  special  branches  of  the  fin*  artt  in  re- 
spect to  criticism,  and  the  hiitory  of  the  development  of 
these  laws  in  practice.  The  principles  of  icithetioi  wen  in  an- 
cient times  discussed  by  Plato,  Plotinui,and  St.  Auru-' 
and  in  their  application  to  poetry  by  Aristotle  and  Horace ; 
and  in  relation  to  eloquence  by  Quintilian, and  to  style  by  Lon- 
ginus.  Tho  term  wa*  first  used  in  its  modem  fenM  in  the 
eighteenth  century  by  Alexander  Gottlieb  Baumgarten,  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Frankfort-on-thc-Oder.  He  taught 
that  there  is  in  the  mind  a  power  or  faculty  for  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  beautiful — a  power  whole  existence  is  not  de- 
pendent on  that  of  the  intellect,  though  the  latter  may  be 
necessary  in  order  properly  to  direct  and  develop  the 
wsthetic  faculty.  Psychologists  have  clawed  the  operations 
of  the  mind  under  three  general  heads — namely,  the  Intel- 
lect, the  Sensibilities,  and  tho  Will.  The  proper  object  of 
the  first  is  Truth;  of  the  second,  Beauty  in  its  various 
forms,  including  harmony ;  and  of  the  third,  Good  or  Vir- 
tue. ^Esthetics  would  consequently  come  under  the  Mcond 
division,  relating  as  it  docs  to  objects  or  qualities  which 
appeal  at  once  to  the  sensibilities,  without  any  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  intellectual  power. 

There  may  be  said  to  be  two  distinct  schools,  which  differ 
radically  respecting  tho  true  principles  of  wsthctic  develop- 
ment and  culture.     The  one,  starting  with  the  standard 
works  of  art,  or  with  the  most  perfect  models  which  nature 
offers  us,  and  selecting  from  each  what  appears  most  pleas- 
ing or  graceful,  seeks,  by  means  of  these,  either  by  direct 
imitation  or  indirect  suggestion,  to  create  a  new  work, 
which  shall  combine  as  many  as  possible  of  tho  elements 
of  tho  original  models.     It  is  obvious  that  the  merits  of 
such  a  work  cannot  in  any  ease  rise  above  the  aggregate 
of  tho  merits  of  the  productions  after  which  it  has  been 
copied.     The  other  school,  recognizing  the  fact  that  i 
possible  for  transcendent  genius  to  create  forms  of  beauty 
which  shall  not  only  excel  in  their  combined  effect,  but  in 
their  individual  elements,  everything  that  has  ever  been 
seen  in  nature  or  in  art,  seeks  to  cultivate  the  faculty  of 
ideal  conception,  using  tho  works  of  nature  or  the  i 
of  the  great  masters  simply  to  improve  the  art  of  expres- 
sion ;  or,  in  other  words,  tho  power  to  translate,  as  it 
our  ideal  conceptions  into  forms  which  can  be  undento 
and  appreciated  by  the  common  mind.   Those  of  this  school 
would  say  that  such  works  as  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  or  I>an- 
necker's  celebrated  statuo  of  Christ,  coold  nerer.  in  lh< 
instance,  be  formed  from  actual  nature— that,  in  fact,  th 
very  power  of  selecting  the  most  beautiful  forms,  or  tl 
most  beautiful  elements  of  any  particular  form,  implies  t 
existence  of  an  ideal  faculty  :  for  if  the  mind  has  not  son 
standard  in  itself,  but  is  wholly  dependent  on  what  it 
for  its  conception  of  beauty,  why  should  it  not  copy  the 
faulty  as  well  as  the  beautiful?     It  is,  in  fact,  by  trying 
what  it  sees  by  the  ideal  standard  in  itself,  that  it  know 
how  to  select  tho  one  and  reject  the  other. 

^Esthetics  cannot  yet  be  considered  a  complete  and 
tematically  developed  science,  though  several  of  the  best 
minds  of  the  last  and  present  century  have  done  much  to 
investigate  and  explain  its  principles.    Among  the  m. 
important  works  on  this  subject  are  the  following:   , 
n,,1,,  THKo.vm  flMMB'l  -Ar.thetik  odcr  die  W  issensch. 
dcs  Schouen  "  ("  Esthetics,  or  the  Science  of  the  Beau 
fur),  which  is  perhaps  the  best  and  most  complete  work 
on  .esthetics  that  baTy.t  »ppe«ed;  HrOrL-8  -  A. »th et.k 
.ontained  in  his  completo  works,  published  aOer  h,sdcs  h, 
•„,  s,x  s  •<  Le  Vrai,  le  Be.u  et  le  Bon  •  ("The  True    'h. 
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lime    and   Beautiful."   Kifi:    BASH"..  "  ^ 
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Ae'tians,  the  followers  of  Aetius,  who  was  in  the  fourth 
century  a  deacon,  and  afterwards  a  bishop,     lie  was  an 
\ri-rn   but  was  considered  a  heretic  by  both  orthodox  and 
Arians.     His  doctrine  and  followers  were  condemned 
359  A.  D. 

Ac  tins,  sometimes  incorrectly  written  yE-rirs,  an  emi- 
nent Roman  general,  born  in  Moesia  before  400  A.  U. 
commander  of  the  Koman  army  in  Gaul,  he  gained  im- 
portant victories  over  the  Visigoths,  Huns,  and  other  bar- 
barians about  425-430  A.  D.  Aetius  and  Theodoric  com- 
manded the  army  which  in  451  checked  the  victorious 
hordes  of  Attila  the  Hun,  and  defeated  him  in  a  great  bat- 
tle at  Chalons.  He  was  suspected  of  treachery  by  the  em- 
peror Valentinian  III.,  who  killed  him  with  his  own  hand 
in  454  A.  D. 

.I'.t '11:1,  a  township  of  Logan  Co.,  111.     Pop.  92 
.i:tna,  a  township  of  Mecosta  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  335. 
.1:111:1,  Mount.     See  ETXA. 

.I'.to'lia  [Or.  Ai™Aia],  a  state  or  country  of  ancient 
Greece,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Thessaly,  on  the  E.  by 
Locris  and  Doris,  on  the  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  and 
on  the  W.  by  the  river  Achclous.  It  was  intersected  by 
the  river  Evenus,  the  modern  Phidaris  or  Fidans.  The 
surface  is  partly  mountainous,  the  scenery  magnificent, 
and  the  climate  delightful.  The  range  of  Mount  Pindus 
extends  along  the  northern  part.  The  ancient  yEtolians 
were  a  warlike,  barbarous,  and  rude  people  in  the  age  of 
Pericles.  jEtolia  now  forms,  conjointly  with  Acarnania,  a 
nomarohy  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  (See  ACARNAHIA.) 

Affec'ted,or  Adfec'ted,  a  term  used  in  algebra:  ap- 
plied to  an  equation,  it  signifies  that  two  or  more  several 
powers  of  the  unknown  quantity  enter  into  the  equation  : 
as,  z>  —  ax2  +  bx  —  c  =  0,  in  which  there 


sre  are  three  different 
powers  of  x. 

Affet'to,  or  Affetuo'so,  in  music,  a  term  prefixed  to 
a  movement,  showing  that  it  is  to  be  performed  in  a  smooth, 
tender,  and  affecting  manner. 

Affida'vit  [Late  La.t.fromad,"to,"fide*,  "faith,"  dr.dit, 
"he  gave"  (i.e.  "ho  made  oath")],  an  oath  in  writing  made 
before  some  person  who  has  authority  to  administer  an  oath  ; 
a  statement  in  writing  signed  by  the  party  making  it,  and 
sworn  to  before  some  authorized  officer,  who  appends  and 
signs  an  official  statement  to  that  effect,  termed  a  "jurat." 
By  an  extension  of  its  original  meaning  it  is  made  to  in- 
clude also  coses  where  an  affirmation,  authorized  by  law,  is 
taken  instead  of  an  oath.  An  affidavit  is  made  ex  parts 
and  without  cross-examination.  It  is  much  used  in  making 
various  motions  in  court,  and  in  proving  conveyances  ex- 
ecuted before  subscribing  witnesses,  so  as  to  have  them 
recorded.  An  affidavit  is  called  extra-judicial  when,  though 
taken  before  an  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  it  is 
not  itself  required  or  authorized  by  law. 

Affin'ity  [from  the  Lat.  ad,  "to,"  "on,"  and  Ji', 
"boundary"],  in  law,  is  the  relationship  contracted  by 
marriage  between  a  man  and  his  wife's  kindred,  and  be- 
tween a  wife  and  her  husband's  kindred.  Affinity  is  used 
in  contradistinction  from  consanguinity,  which  expresses 
relations  that  originate  in  the  blood. 

Affinity,  a  term  used  in  biology  to  denote  that  the  re- 
lation which  organisms  bear  to  one  another  is  very  close 
and  depends  on  some  essential  correspondence  between  im- 
portant organs.  The  term  is  used  in  contradistinction  to 
analogy,  in  which  the  points  of  resemblance  are  of  less  im- 
portance. Thus  the  foliage  of  Lntk'yrnn  niiHo'lltt  resembles 
that  of  grass,  but  there  is  no  real  affinity  between  the  dico-  } 
tyledonous  Lathyrus  and  the  monocotyledonous  grass. 

Affinity,  Chemical,  the  attractive  force  which  unites 
two  or  more  chemical  substances  so  as  to  form  a  compound 
which  differs  from  cither  of  them ;  or  the  mutual  propen- 
sity which  certain  kinds  of  matter  have  to  combine  with 
each  other  exclusively  or  in  preference  to  any  other  con- 
nection. "  This  term,"  says  Liebig,  "is  decidedly  fallacious 
if  it  be  intended  to  convey  the  meaning  that  such  sub-  j 
stances  are  related  to  each  other."  This  force  or  propen- 
sity acts  only  at  insensible  distances — that  is,  only  when  i 
the  two  bodies  arc  in  contact.  The  action  of  affinity  is 
often  modified  and  increased  by  heat  and  light,  as  in  the 
case  of  potash  and  sand,  which  will  only  unite  when  raised 
to  a  red  or  white  heat :  and  the  gases  chlorine  and  hydro- 
gen will  not  combine  unless  they  are  exposed  to  the  light. 
Many  surprising  changes  in  the  properties  of  matter  are 
produced  by  affinity,  as  when  the  poisonous  chlorine  unites 
with  sodium  to  form  common  table-salt.  The  poisonous 
prussie  acid  is  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitro- 
gen, neither  of  which  is  noxious  by  itself.  Elements  differ 
greatly  in  the  strength  and  range  of  their  affinities.  Oxygen 
has  an  affinity  for  nearly  all  the  other  elements. 
Atfirma'tion  [Lat.  affirma'tio,  from  nrl,  "to,"  and 


fir'mo,  firma'tum,  to  "  make  firm,"  to  "  bind  "],  in  law,  a 
declaration  made  by  a  witness  as  a  substitute  for  an  oath 
in  a  court  of  justice.  This  formula  is  used  by  Quakers 
and  others  who  have  conscientious  scruples  against  oaths, 
^n  the  U.  S.  the  use  of  affirmations  instead  of  oaths  has 
>ecome  very  common,  experience  seeming  to  have  shown 
hat  the  value  of  evidence  and  the  force  of  obligations  are 
not  diminished  thereby. 

Aftia'tu§  [from  the  Lat.  ad,  "to,"  "upon,"  and  fin, 
fla'tum,  to  "  blow  "],  a  term  sometimes  used  to  signify  in- 
spiration or  the  gift  of  prophecy,  especially  in  reference  to 
hose  who  uttered  oracles  at  Delphi. 

Afire  (DENIS  AUGUSTS),  archbishop  of  Paris,  was  born 
at  St.-Rome-de-Tarn  in  1793.  He  became  vicar-general 
at  Paris  in  1834,  and  archbishop  in  1840.  During  the  in- 
surrection of  June,  1848,  he  made  a  generous  effort  to  end 
the  carnage  by  a  personal  appeal  to  the  insurgents,  but 
while  he  was  speaking  to  them  hostilities  were  renewed 
between  the  insurgents  and  the  military,  and  he  was  mor- 
tally wounded  by  a  ball.  He  left  an  "  Essay  on  the  Egyp- 
tian Hieroglyphics"  (1834),  and  other  works. 

Afghanistan'  is  the  Persian  name  of  the  country  of 
the  Afghans,  which  is  called  by  the  natives  Wilajet  (i.  e. 
the  "mother  country").  It  is  situated  between  lat.  2! 
and  36°  N.  and  Ion.  62°  and  72°  E.,  forming  a  small  quad- 
rilateral, which  historically,  geographically,  and  linguisti- 
cally forms  the  connecting  link  between  India  and  Western 
Asia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Bokhara,  on  the  E.  by 
British  India,  on  the  S.  by  Beloochistan,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Persia.  The  area  is  estimated  (Behm  and  Wagner,  "  Be- 
viilkerung  dcr  Erde,"  Gotha,  1872)  at  250,900  square  miles. 
The  ground  rises  towards  the  N.  E.  to  6000  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  and  descends  gradually  towards  the  S.  W.  to  1600 
feet.  In  the  N.  are  the  wild  snow-covered  mountains  of 
Hindoo-Koosh,  and  farther  on  the  ancient  Paropamisus, 
which  is  divided  at  present  into  the  Kohi-Baba— from 
which  the  Helmund  descends— and  Ghur  Mountains.  The 
boundary  between  the  Indian  and  Persian  systems  is  formed 
by  the  desolate  mountain-range  of  Takht-i-Suleiman.  The 
depression  in  the  S.  W.,  in  which  Lake  Hamoon  is  situated, 
is  exactly  opposite  in  character  to  the  JsT.  and  E.,  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  have 
no  largo  rivers.  Besides  the  Helmund,  the  Cabul  is  the 
only  river  of  any  consequence  which  flows  through  the  east- 
ern mountains  towards  the  Indus. 

In  consequence  of  the  difference  in  the  height  and  direc- 
tions of  the  mountains,  great  contrasts  are  found  in  the 
climates  of  the  different  parls.  In  the  sheltered  valleys  all 
kinds  of  tropical  fruits,  tobacco,  and  cotton  arc  grown, 
while  in  the  northern  plateaus  snow-storms  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  The  same  contrasts  are  found  in  the  animal 
kingdom.  Bears,  wolves,  and  foxes  are  found,  together 
with  lions,  tigers,  and  camels.  The  mountains  are  rich  in 
valuable  minerals  and  metals  (iron,  lead,  gold,  sulphur). 

The  population  is  estimated  (Behm  and  Wagner,  "  Bc- 
viilkerung  der  Erde,"  Gotha,  1872)  at  4,000,000.  The 
large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Afghans,  who  belong 
to  the  Indo-European  race,  and  are  divided  into  an  eastern 
and  a  western  group.  Besides  the  Afghans,  there  are  also 
remains  of  the  original  Iranian  inhabitants  (Tadshiks)  and 
Indian  tribes,  who,  like  the  Afghans,  belong  to  the  Sunnite 
Mohammedans;  the  Turanian  Hczarch  and  the  Turkish 
Kazzilbash,  who,  like  the  Persians,  are  Shiitic  Moham- 
medans. The  proud  and  powerful  race  of  the  Afghans 
rules  over  all  these.  The  Afghans  are  divided  into  many 
tribes,  who  recently  have  become  united  under  one  ruler, 
but  seem  to  be  opposed  to  a  real  union,  although  they  do 
not  lack  a  national  pride.  For  trade  and  industry  the 
Afghan  has  no  taste;  his  element  is  war.  The  chief 
cities  are  Cabul,  Kandahar,  Balkh,  Herat,  Peshawer,  and 
Ghuzni.  (For  the  language  of  the  Afghans,  see  AFHIIAX 
LANGUAGE.) 

aitturi/.— Herodotus  was  acquainted  with  Afghanistan. 
He  calls  the  inhabitants  Pactyans.  The  warlike  tribes  who 
rule  the  country  at  present  first  entered  the  country  at  the 
time  of  the  Persian-Mongolian  rule,  and  did  not  begin 
to  act  together  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when,  under  Ahmed-Shah  (1747-73),  the  founder  of  the 
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Durani  or  Abdali  dynasty,  they  threw  off  the  rule  of  the 
Persians,  whom  they  had  always  hated  on  account  of  their 
religion.  Bloody  civil  wars  devastated  the  country,  until 
with  the  death  of  Kamram  the  Durani  monarchy,  which 
hiid  existed  for  seventy-six  years,  totally  collapsed  in  1829. 
With  the  exception  of  Herat  the  country  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Baraksai.  Three  brothers  divided  the  country, 
of  whom  Dost  Mohammed  was  the  most  powerful.  The 
perpetual  war,  however,  did  not  cease.  In  the  W.,  Persia 
tried  to  capture  Herat ;  in  the  E.,  Dost  Mohammed  WHS 
at  war  with  Lahore;  and  on  Oct.  1,  1838,  the  British 
governor-general  of  India,  Lord  Auckland,  under  various 
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]in -li -xts,  declared  war  against  Afghanistan.  In  the  spring 
o!'  |s:;n  tin-  Anglo  lji'li;in  »rmj  advanced  wilh  great  IOMM 
through  the  pa--,  of  I  I'd  an  I"  Iv  an 'la  liar,  and  ill  August  took 
|, ,,««,. --ion  iif  the  de«crlcd  .-ily  of  I'al.ul  t'.ir  the  Uriti.-li 
!.._•. .( ..  Shud  Sh:ih,  tlio  lawful  heir  to  the  throne.  Dost 
Mohammed  was  compelled  I"  surrender  to  the  British,  lint 
hilt  son  Akbar  raised  a  revolution  throughout  the  country; 

M-,.i|in.]iee  of  which  the  British  were  compelled  to  leavo 

the  cmmtrv  in  .Ian.,  1SIL".      Hunger Id.  and  the  fanatic 

tlhild-hccs  completely  destroyed  the  retreating  army. 
li.-ncrals  Nutt  and  I'ollock,  however,  again  invaded  the 
country,  dispersed  the  disorderly  troops  of  Akbar,  de- 
stroyed (ihiizni  and  Cabul,  and  quickly  retreated.  The 
British  now  thought  that  they  had  completely  humbled 
tin'  UL'lians,  and  that  there  was  no  risk  in  releasing  Doit 
Mohammed.  This  energetic  prince  quickly  restored  hi« 
power  in  Calml.  and  as  early  aa  1846,  conjointly  with  the 
SIKHS  (which  see),  again  commenced  operations  against 
Mi.-  llritish.  The  defeat  of  his  allies  (1849)  forced  him  I., 
relinquish  all  hopes  in  this  direction.  On  the  other  band, 
he  extended  the  empire  in  the  N.  as  far  as  Halkh  (1850), 
and  brought  the  southern  tribes  under  his  rule  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Kandahar.  To  gain  Herat  and  to  settle  his  west- 
ern boundaries,  he  concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  with  the  British,  and  was  led  into  a  war  with  Per- 

1  J56-57),  which  had  violated  its  treaties  with  England. 

hostilities  were,  however,  soon   ended    by  a  treaty, 

ling  to  which  Herat,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the 

Persians  in  Oct.,  1856,  was  given  to  Ahmed  khan,  a  Ba- 

ii  chief.  Host  .Mohammed  renewed  his  alliance  with 
the  British,  and  he  and  his  heirs  were  recognized  as  «ov- 
i  reigns.  The  country  enjoyed  several  years  of  quiet,  until, 
in  ISflO,  Ahmed  Khan  had  a  little  difficulty  with  the  son 
of  Dost  .Mohammed,  Afzul  Khan  of  Kunduz,  about  some 
border  districts.  This  was  soon  settled.  But  when  Ahmed 
Khan,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Persians,  advanced  in  1862 
at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  troops  towards  Karrah  and 
Kandahar,  Dost  Mohammed  marched  against  him,  having 
formed  the  plan  not  only  to  extend  the  northern  part  of  the 
Afghan  empire  in  the  E.  to  Bivlkh,  but  in  the  W.  even  to 
Chardjuy.  He  repelled  the  enemy  beyond  the  boundary 
and  enclosed  Herat,  which  surrendered  after  a  long  siege 
on  May  26,  1863,  shortly  after  Ahmed  Khan  had  died 
within  its  walls.  But  Dost  Mohammed  also  died  on  May 
29,  before  he  had  entered  the  city.  His  death  put  an  end 
to  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  consolidation  of  the  Afghan 

empire. 

The  Persian  government,  as  soon  as  it  heard  of  the  defeat 
of  its  faithful  ally,  Ahmed  Khan,  and  the  death  of  Dost 
Mohammed,  sent  an  envoy  to  Shere  All,  the  son  and  heir 
of  Dost  Mohammed,  who  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  his 
father  wished  to  remain  at  peace  with  Persia,  and  effected 
a  reconciliation.  In  other  respects,  Shere  AU  was  not  so 
fortunate.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Dost  Mohammed 
disturbances  arose  in  every  quarter.  Afzul  Khan,  the 
brother  of  Shere  Ali  and  the  governor  of  Balkh,  refused  to 
make  the  cu-toinoTy  signs  of  submission,  and  proceeded 
immediately  to  actual  hostilities.  He  soon  captured  Cabul 
and  Kandahar,  and  was  recognized  by  the  governor-gen- 
eral of  India  not  as  sovereign  of  Afghanistan,  as  he  de- 
sired, but  as  ruler  of  Cabul  and  Kandahar.  He  died, 
however,  soon  after  this  recognition.  The  civil  wars  were 
only  ended  in  Jan..  1869,  when  Shero  Ali  defeated  his  half- 
brother  Azcem  and  his  nephew  Abdul  Rhaman  Khan  at 
ilhu/.ni  so  decisively  that  they  were  compelled  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  British  territory.  In  July,  1869,  new  diffi- 
culties arose  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkistan.  But  the  chief 
danger  for  Afghanistan  does  not  lie  so  much  with  the  na- 
tive tribes  of  Asia  as  with  Russia  on  the  one  hand  and 
England  on  the  oilier,  both  of  whom  are  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing Herat.  Shere  Ali  rhietly  owes  his  success  to  subsidies 
in  money  and  arms  t'imii-li.il  l>\  Knglaud,  which  hoped  to 
find  in  'him  a  trustworthy  ally  to  check  the  Russian  ad- 
\aii"c  in  Central  Asia.  Lord  Mayo  gave  Shere  Ali  a 
re- ••ptinn  in  British  India,  and  held  a  conference  at  t'm- 
h.ill.ih  in  .Mar..  IsiV.i.  Shere  Ali  was  formally  recognized 
:u  of  Afghanistan  by  England — an  act  which 
.•d  ii  great  sensation  both  in  Persia  and  ]!us-hi.  In 
1S7I.  Afghanistan  was  again  the  seat  of  civil  war.  Mehemed 
having  revolted.  In  May  the 

took  possession  of  the  important  city  of  Herat,  but 
a  reconciliation  was  very  suddenly  brought  ahont  l'-> 
lish  influence,  as  Vakuh  is  less  devoted  to  Knu'li-h  inter- 
ests than  hi-  father,  lint,  while  England  Ufiftt  Shere  Ali, 
l!us-ia  favors  the  pretensions  of  bis  riv:il,  Abdul  Uahlmm. 
and  pavs  him  a  yearly  subsidy.  In  1>7L'.  in  consequence 

of  the  advan f  the  l!us«ian  forces  towards  Afghanistan. 

Kaill.ranville  nn  Oct.  8  do-patched  a  not*  to  the   British 
ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  to  demand  I  "in  the 

llns.-ian   g'.v  eminent  that    it  would   not    encp -aeh  upon  the 
country  which  Afghanistan  claimed  as  her  own.    These  de- 


mands wen  conceded  in  1S73.  and  thin  di-p.  lied  the  feart 
which  were  entertained  at  to  an  Oriental  war  between  Kunia 
and  Great  Britain.  (Hi  •  IN  Military  Oncri.' 

at  Cabul."  IM:::  I  Wur\*  Afgl, , 

tan,"  1S61  ;    Mono   LAI.,  "The  Life  of  Katt  Mohammed 
Khan,"  1S46;  Bri.t.KW,  "Journal  of  a  Political  Mitu 
Afghanistan."  l-'.J:  YAMUHM.  ••  C.  ntralaiien."  1873  ;  and 
the  accounts  of  travels  I  .  Burnet,  Maoon,  I 

rier,  Bellow,  Vambc>y,  and  others.)  A.  J 

Afghan  Language  and  I.itrratnrr  i  /•...',•:.  / 
t(t,  or  /'i/x(«).  The  Afghan  language  ii,  like  all  mountain 
languages,  a  harsh,  guttural  tongue — K>  much  to  that 
Mohammed  is  reported  to  have  laid  that  the  ••  Puihtu  in 
the  language  of  hell."  It  has  until  recently  been  classed 
by  all  the  leading  authorities,  as  Dorn,  Laiten,  and  1 
Mlillcr,  under  the  Iranian  group  of  languages  of  the  Indo- 
Kuropean  family.  But  Dr.  Ernst  Trumpp  ("Crammar  of 
the  Paehtfi  Language,  or  Language  of  the  Afghani,  com- 
pared with  the  Iranian  and  North  Indian  Vernaculars." 
1873),  who  is  at  present  considered  the  highest  authority 
on  the  Pashto  language,  and  Prof.  M.  Haug  of  Munich, 
entirely  disagree  with  those  who  hold  tbii  opinion.  While 
l)r.  Trumpp  wishes  to  give  it  an  intermediate  position  be- 
tween the  Iranian  and  Indian  groups,  Dr.  Haug  makes  it  a 
separate  branch  of  the  great  Indo-European  family. 

The  Afghan  language  has  thirty-nine  sound-,  ten  of 
which  are  confined  to  words  which  have  been  introduced 
from  the  Arabic;  it  it  written  with  Arable  character*.  It 
is  not  nntil  very  lately  that  we  meet  with  any  literary  at- 
tempts, and  then  only  imitations  of  Persian  models,  partly 
of  a  romantic-epical  and  partly  of  a  lyrical  form.  One  of 
the  earliest,  ana  at  the  same  time  most  learned,  poets  i« 
Abdurrahman,  from  the  district  of  Pcibawer,  a  learned 
Suffee.  Others  are — Mirza  Khan  Anssari,  a  poet  of  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century;  Khuihbal  Khan 
Khattalc,  his  contemporary,  who  took  up  bis  abode  in 
India ;  but  especially  Ahmed  Shah  Abdali.  the  founder  of 
the  Durani  dynasty.  Historical  and  religious  documents 
are  also  not  wanting,  but  none  arc  older  than  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  former  works  on  the  Afghan  language,  u  the 
"Grammar"  (1840)  and  the  "  Chrcslomatby  "  (1847)  by 
Dorn,  a  "Grammar  of  the  Pukbtu,"  "Dictionary  of  the 
Pukhtu,"  and  the  anthology,  "  (Julshan-i-roh  "  ("Selec- 
tions from  the  Poetry  of  the  Afghani,"  3  volf.,  1880-01), 
by  Raverty,  and  MUller'i  "  Die  Conjugation  del  Afghan, 
verbums"  (1867),  have  been  entirely  superseded  by  the 
new  work  of  Prof.  Trumpp,  which  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to.  A.  J.  Scum. 

\linin  .  or  Aftum-Kara-IIisi»ar  ("black  caitle  of 
opium"),  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Anatolia,  53  miles  S. B. 
of  Kutaieh.  It  it  on  a  mountain-side,  is  the  residence  of  a 
pasha,  and  has  a  large  trade  in  opium,  whence  its  name. 
Here  are  numerous  mosques,  a  citadel,  and  manufactures 
of  carpets,  arms,  saddlery,  etc.  Pop.  estimated  at  50,000. 

Afrago'la,  an  Italian  town,  in  the  province  of  Naples, 
noted  for  its  manufacture*  of  straw  bonnets.  Pop.  in  1801, 
16,129. 

Afrancesa'dos,  a  name  given  to  those  Spaniards  who 
supported  the  French  cause,  or  recognized  Joseph  Bona- 
parte as  king,  in  1808-13.  They  were  proscribed  or  treated 
with  severity  by  Ferdinand  VII.  after  he  wa«  restored  to 
the  throne. 

Africa  [called  also  Libya  (Gr.  A^^l  by  the  ancient*, 
who  appear,  however,  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
northern  and  north-western  portions  only],  the  third  in 
point  of  size  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe.     The  an- 
cient Romans  at  first  applied  the  name  Africa  only  to 
part  of  the  continent  with  which  they  were  best  acquainted, 
the  part  about  Carthage.     Tbi«  became  the  Roman  pror- 
ince  of  Africa ;  and  when,  in  later  times,  the  name  came 
to  be  applied  t(>  the  whole  continent  (previously  callei 
Libya,  though  that  name  wan  often  Tery  loosely  employed 
to  designate  the  north-eiwtern  part  of  the  continent),  the 
province  of  Africa  wa*  often  called  Africa  Propna.  Afn. 
Vera,  or  Africa  Provineia.     This  province  may  be  roughly 
stated  to  have  occupied  the  old  Carthaginian  home  tc 
lories,  and  wa»  sometimes  known  M  Zeugilana.     Ils  pre« 
ent  native  name.  rV«-i.iA.  is  obviously  connected  with  th 
now  given  to  the  whole  continent.     Some  of  the  ancient 
geographers  reckoned  Africa  as  a  part  of  Europe-    In  fo 
the  continent  of  Africa  somewhat  resembles  an  imp, -rt. 
!  triangle  having  its  base  towards  the  north  and  it»  ape* 
,„!,.   It.  whole  length  from  Cape  Bianco  on  It 

,..lon.9°48'E.)toCapeAgnlha»(lal.3 
-    Ion  »000''.  :t«greatcftbi 

.  .  from  Cnpe  i;,,ardafui  :lt  the  entrance  of 
the-  °°-U"» 

CM»  Verde  on  th. 

i,.,,,  .i.M'»  mil.-.    Bchm  and  «.. pier." 
rnngderLrde.-C'.'ha.  18T1)  •  -timate  the  area  at  11,800,(MM 


AFRICA. 


square  miles.  Africa  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  the  E.  by  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean,  on  the 
S.  by  thi>  Suuthern' Ocean,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic. 
It  im'.-ciits  the  appearance  of  a  vast  peninsula,  united  to 
ill.-  adjacent  Asiatic  continent  at  its  north-east  extremity, 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  by  the  Isth- 
mus of  Suez,  a  narrow  strip  of  land.  Its  coast-line  is 
10,200  miles  in  length,  and  is  nowhere  deeply  indented 
with  bays  or  gulfs,  except  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  on  the  w<^t 
ern  coast.  The  other  principal  indentations  lire — the  Gulf 
of  Sidra,  on  the  northern,  the  Bights  of  Benin  and  Biafra, 
on  the  western,  and  Sofala  and  Delagoa  Bays,  on  the  east- 
ern coast;  Capes  Spartel  and  Bianco,  on  the  N.^  Capo 
Verdi 
Guai 

Among  _,  _. 

bo  considered  to  belong  to  this  continent,  are  the  Bis- 
sagos,  in  Senegambia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande; 
Fernando  Po,  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra;  Prince's  Island  and 
the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  Annobon,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea;  the  Querimba  and  Bazaruta  Islands,  and  the  isl- 
ands of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  on  the  eastern  coast.  The 
Canary  and  Cape  Verd  Islands,  near  the  north-western 
coast,  are  farther  off  than  the  others;  Madagascar,  the 
Comoro  Islands,  and  Socotra  are  off  the  eastern  coast,  Mad- 
agascar being  separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  Mozam- 
bique Channel,  which  is  250  miles  broad  in  its  narrowest  part. 
I'nUiifnl  l>!risi:,iii. — In  1872  the  area  and  population 
of  the  political  divisions  of  Africa  were,  according  to  Behui 
and  Wagner,  as  follows : 


ern  coast;  Capes  Bpartel  and  Uianco,  on  tue  IN.,  l/»pe 
Verde,  on  the  N.  W.,  Cape  Agulhas,  on  the  S.,  and  Cape 
Guardafui,  on  the  E.,  are  its  more  prominent  projections. 
Among  the  few  islands  which,  from  their  proximity,  may 


Countries. 

Square  Miles. 

Population. 

259  GOO 

2,750,000 

258,300 

2,921,246 

45  71  10 

2,000,000 

.'ripoli,  with  Barca  and  Fezzan  

344,400 
659,  01)0 

750,000 
8,000,000 

2436000 

4,000000 

Mohammedan  countries  of  Central 

631000 

38,800,000 

%  r>iH> 

209  162 

10000 

718,000 

4000 

180000 

British  possessions  in  Western  Sou- 

17100 

577,313 

Portuguese  possessions  in  Western 

35900 

8,500 

Other  territory  in  Western  Soudan.. 

658,000 
158000 

36,807,000 
3  000  000 

>thrr  territory  in  Kasleru  Africa..., 
Portuguese  possessions  in  Southern 

1,341,000 
383  000 

26,700,000 
300  000 

313000 

9000000 

221  300 

682  600 

Natal 

17  800 

269  362 

4°  400 

37000 

114*300 

120000 

Other  territory  in  Southern  Africa.. 

934,000 
1  522  000 

5,591,000 
43000  000 

'    1*650 

67  347 

490 

5  596 

47 

6  860 

45 

'  53 

1  700 

3  000 

Abd-el-Kuri        

60 

100 

228500 

5000  000 

Comoro  (with  Mayotte)  

1J070 

64,600 

970 

20'*  7  '17 

Total,  inclusive  of  the  desen 
of  Kalahari 

1  1  600  000 

192  520  000 

M'HtHtitinx,  Tn},h  -linula,  etc. — The  entire  southern  half 
of  Africa  consists  of  an  immense  plateau,  which  descends 
in  the  S.  W.  and  E.  in  terraces  to  narrow  coast-countries, 
and  which  baa  only  lately  become  known.  The  interior 
consists  of  a  plateau  running  from  S.  to  N.,  and  in  some 
],;IIM  is  not  more  than  from  2000  to  30110  feet  high.  It  is 
f< -IK Tally  very  level,  and  is  partly  open  <h >si:rt  (  Kalahari) 
and  partly  wooded,  rich  in  water,  fertile,  densely  populated, 
and  well  cultivated.  On  the  eastern  border  of  the  central 
basin,  beyond  the  coasts  of  Mozambique  and  Zanzibar,  is 
the  territory  of  the  great  lakes,  while  under  the  equator  and 
nearer  to  the  E.  coast  are  found  a  scries  of  high  mountain- 
ranges  (Mountains  of  the  Moon)  with  high,  snow-clad  peaks 
(Kilimandjaro,  18,000  feet).  In  Central  Africa  we  meet 
with  the  plateau  of  Soudan,  beyond  the  Niger,  as  the  N.  W. 
extremity  of  the  South  African  plateau,  and  the  alpine 
region  of  Abyssinia  as  tin-  X.  E.  extremity.  In  the  N.  are 
found  the  Atlas  Mountains,  with  the  plain  of  Beled-el- 
Jerid,  which  forms  tho  stepping-stone  to  the  desert. 


Deserts. — The  great  deserts  of  Africa  arc  the  Sahara  and 
those  of  Nubia  and  Libya,  situated  N.  of  the  Soudan  and 
Abyssinia,  the  two  together  constituting  the  largest  desert 
in  the  world.  Tho  Sahara  is  upwards  of  3500  miles  in 
length,  and  nearly  1400  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth,  run- 
ning almost  across  the  whole  breadth  of  Northern  Africa 
between  the  parallels  of  15°  and  35°  N.  lat.  Its  entire  area 
has  been  estimated  at  1.500,000  square  miles — a  space  equal 
to  nearly  twice  the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  at- 
tempt to  furnish  water  along  the  routes  across  this  vast 
desert  by  means  of  artesian  wells  appears  to  be  a  success. 
In  South  Africa,  about  the  tropic,  is  the  desert  Kalahari. 

Jiiten  and  Lukc». — The  rivers  of  Africa,  although  many 
of  them  are  large,  have,  until  a  very  recent  period,  afforded 
no  certain  inlet  to  its  central  regions,  and  the  trade  of  Eu- 
ropeans has  thus  been  confined  to  narrow  districts  along  the 
coast.  The  Nile  is  the  only  river  in  Northern  Africa  flowing 
into  the  Mediterranean;  it  is  also  the  longest  river  in  Africa, 
having  a  course  of  probably  not  less  than  4000  miles.  There 
are  no  other  rivers  of  any  magnitude,  so  far  as  known,  in 
Northern  or  North-western  Africa.  The  most  considerable 
in  Kastcrn  Africa  arc  tho  Zambezi  (or  Quillimanc)  and  the 
Juba.  The  former  rises  in  the  interior,  and  enters  the 
Mozambique  Channel  by  several  mouths.  It  is  said  to 
have  a  course  of  000  miles,  and  to  bo  navigable  during  tho 
rains  for  200  or  300  miles  from  the  sea.  Tho  Juba,  rising 
in  Abyssinia,  falls  into  the  Indian  Ocean  at  the  town  of 
Juba,  on  the  coast  of  Zanguebar,  in  lat.  0°  15'  S.,  Ion.  43° 
39'  E.  It  is  said  to  be  likewise  navigable  for  boats  to  a 
great  distance  from  the  sea.  The  other  principal  rivers  of 
Eastern  Africa  are  the  llawash,  in  Abyssinia;  the  Atbara 
(with  its  affluent,  the  Takatze) ;  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  or  White 
Nile,  and  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  or  Blue  Nile;  the  last  three 
are  branches  or  affluents  of  the  Nile.  Tho  principal  rivers 
of  Western  Africa,  beginning  at  its  northern  limit  and  pro- 
ceeding south,  are  the  Senegal,  Gambia,  Casamanza,  Cacneo, 
the  Jeba  (or  Geba),  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Nunez,  the  Sierra 
Leone,  the  Adiri  (or  Volt  a),  the  Quorra  or  Joliba  (Niger), 
the  Zaire  (or  Congo,  one  of  the  largest  in  Africa),  the  Co- 
anza,  and  the  Gariep  (or  Orange)  rivers. 

Among  the  largest  lakes  of  Africa  that  have  been  fully 
explored  is  Lake.  Telmd  (Chad,  or  more  correctly,  accord- 
ing to  Barth,  Tsad).  It  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  continent,  in  the  territory  of  Bornu,  in  lat.  about 
13°  N.  and  Ion.  15°  E.  It  is  about  220  miles  long,  and, 
at  its  widest  part,  about  140  miles  broad ;  and  receives  two 
rivers — the  Yeou,  from  the  west,  and  the  Shary,  from  the 
south.  The  other  known  lakes  of  Africa  are  the  Debo,  in 
Soudan,  in  tho  same  latitude  as  Tchad,  and  under  the  fifth 
meridian  of  W.  Ion.,  traversed  by  the  Niger ;  the  lake  of 
Dembea,  in  Abyssinia,  traversed  by  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  ; 
and  Lake  Nyassu,  in  South-east  Africa,  about  which  little  is 
known.  It  was  seen  in  1859  by  Livingstone,  according 
to  whom  it  is  50  miles  long.  Among  the  other  largo  lakes 
are  tho  Victoria  Nyauza,  discovered  by  Capt.  Speke  in  1858 
(supposed  by  him  to  bo  the  principal  source  of  the  Nile), 
lying  under  the  equator;  the  Albert  Nyanza,  W.  of  Victoria 
Nyanza,  first  seen  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker  in  1864 :  and  the 
Tanganyika,  S.  of  Albert  Nyanza.  Lakes  are  also  met  with 
in  tho  ranges  of  Mount  Atlas,  the  largest  of  which  is  called 
Lowdeah.  Another  large  lake  was  discovered  in  Southern 
Africa  by  Dr.  Livingstone,  in  1849.  It  is  called  by  tho 
natives  N 'garni  (the  Ng  is  pronounced  like  the  Spanjafa  N  ), 
the  "Great  Water;"  it  is  said  to  be  about  70  miles  in  length, 
and  is  both  the  source  and  recipient  of  several  fine  streams. 
Among  the  former  is  the  Zouga,  which  flows  from  the  lake, 
first  in  a  N.  E.  and  then  in  a  S.  S.  E.  course.  It  is  described 
by  Dr.  Livingstone  as  a  beautiful  stream;  the  banks  are 
covered  with  gigantic  trees,  including  a  species  of  Adan- 
sonia,  some  individuals  of  which  measured  from  seventy  to 
seventy-six  feet  in  circumference.  The  water  of  tho  river 
is  soft,  cold,  and  remarkably  clear.  It  rises  and  falls  peri- 
odically, the  cause  of  which  is  unknown. 

(lealoyt/. — The  geology  of  Africa  is  known  as  yet  only 
from  a  few  cursory  observations  made  at  points  distant 
from  each  other,  the  part  passed  over  by  Dr.  Livingstone 
presents  a  variety  of  schists,  shales,  sandstone,  and  tufa, 
overlying  granitic  and  trap  rocks.  In  one  place,  towards 
the  eastern  side  of  the  continent,  coal  is  found  under  the 
sandstone.  The  lofty  barrier  of  limestone  along  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  Egypt  reappears  in  the  rugged  hills  of  the 
Sahara;  it  sometimes  contains  marine  shells.  Limestone 
is  also  found  along  the  lower  skirts  of  the  Atlas  Mountains. 
The  strata  occupying  the  surface  over  the  desert  of  Sahara 
are  very  modern,  showing  that  the  sea  covered  this  area  at 
a  very  recent  date.  The  high  table-lands  of  the  interior  of 
Africa  apparently  include  representatives  of  all  the  older 
geological  formations,  and  show  that  the  nucleus  of  the 
continent  is  of  very  ancient  date.  In  Southern  Africa  the 
geological  structure  has  been  determined  with  considerable 
accuracy,  and  triassic  strata  have  been  found  there  in  great 
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force.  They  have  furnished  some  remarkable  fossil  reptiles, 
which  have  IMTH  grouped  liy  Ihvcn  into  a  new  family 
(  hicvnodiintia  ).  «  hi'-li.  «  nli  oc-ik>  much  liki-  those  of  tur- 
tles,'ha  \e  inimcn-i-  MI,  i  ii' •  i •  eih  iiii|ilunti>il  in  the  upper  jaws. 
Of  the  precious  metal*,  gold  has  long  been  found  in  Africa. 
proh:r  hest  gold-mino  is  ut  Nataku  in  Western 

Africa,  tin-  jold  oreiirring  in  lump-,  grain-,  and  spangle!-. 
Gidd-dust  if  found  "ii  Ihr  J'.ariM,  on  the  W.  coast.  Iron 
occurs  in  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Abyssinia,  and  in  the 
mountains  of  Central  and  South  Africa.  Copper  and  lead 
arc  also  found  in  Southern  Africa.  Large  diamond-fields 
recently  oeen  diseoiered  in  great  abundance  near  the 
Vaal  River.  Of  other  minerals, UK,  inunganese, and  differ- 
ent nitrates  have  been  found  in  large  quantities. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Africa,  as  far  as  its  continental 
elrir:ictor  prevails,  and  particularly  in  the  rainy  tone,  is  en- 
tirely uniform,  and  in  consequence  of  the  position  of  the 
continent  (four-fifths  in  the  tropics),  of  the  large  extent  of 
the  Sahara  ttitliin  the  hot  zone,  of  the  extensive  table-lands 
of  Southern  Africa,  and  of  the  deficient  water-supply  and 
i  lie  limited  area  of  the  forests,  it  is  exceedingly  dry  and 
hot.  The  interior  of  Africa  is  in  all  probability  the  hot- 
test region  on  the  globe,  but  exhibits  great  contrasts  of 
ti -mpi -nil me.  While  tho  days  often  reach  a  temperature  of 
120°  to  125°  Fahrenheit,  the  nights  sometimes  have  only 
55°.  The  region  of  the  tropical  or  summer  rains  extends 
from  lat.  1C"  to  21°  N.  North  of  the  equator  the  rainy 
11  lasts  from  April  to  October,  in  the  8.  from  October 
to  April.  In  the  extreme  northern  and  southern  parts  of 
Africa  the  four  seasons  of  the  temperate  zone  arc  found. 

n'oii.  -In  those  regions  where  dampness  and  heat 
are  combined,  especially  in  the  valleys  of  the  large  rivers, 
the  vegetation  is  exceedingly  luxuriant  and  rich  in  pocu- 
li;ir  forms.  Among  the  more  prominent  plants  are  the 
l>anhab.  the  shiiili  butter  tree,  the  dragon  tree,  the  date  and 
fan  palms.  iln-  nil  palm,  various  species  of  aloes,  numerous 
spices  and  drugs,  dyewoods,  and  timber  trees,  and  the 
coffee  and  india-rubber  tree.  Among  the  productions  are 
cotton,  indigo,  bananas,  wheat,  corn,  rice,  European  anil 
tropical  fruits.  Dourra  and  toff  are  grains  resembling  mil- 
lot.  Wide  areas  abound  in  thorny  leguminous  trees  and 
shrubs.  Gourds,  heaths,  geraniums,  and  amaryllids  are 
characteristic  plants  of  the  S. 

Zoolm/y. — The  animal  life  is  distinguished  by  large  and 
clumsy  forms.  The  elephant  and  rhinoceros  and  the  hip- 
popotamus (which  is  peculiar  to  this  continent)  are  found 
here.  Among  the  Carnivora  the  lion,  leopard,  hyaena, 
ichneumon,  and  civet  are  met  with.  Throughout  Africa  the 
graceful  family  of  the  antelopes,  in  over  sixty  species,  is 
found,  sometimes  in  herds  of  100,000.  The  camel,  the  Bar- 
hary  horse,  and  the  ass  are  the  beasts  of  burden  mostly  used 
in  Africa.  Numerous  genera  of  apes  and  monkeys  are 
found.  The  zebra,  quagga,  and  dauw,  and  the  giraffe,  the 
tallest  existing  mammal,  in  Central  and  Southern  Africa, 
are  peculiar  to  the  continent.  Among  the  birds  the  ostrich 
is  the  most  remarkable.  Numberless  flocks  of  parrots  and 
bright-colored,  noisy  birds  enliven  the  forests.  Among  rep- 
tiles, the  crocodile  is  found  in  all  the  large  rivers  and  lakes 
of  Africa.  Various  species  of  serpents  and  lizards  are  also 
met  with.  Among  insects,  the  termites,  with  their  cone- 
like  habitations,  are  most  destructive.  They  attack  and  de- 
molish everything,  except  metals  and  stones,  that  comes  in 
their  reach.  Besides  the  termites,  locusts  cause  great  de- 
struction of  property.  They  travel  about  in  large  swarms, 
and  woe  to  the  fields  that  they  alight  upon  ;  not  a  vestige 
of  green  remains  after  they  have  left.  But  they  are  also 
used  as  food  by  many  of  the  native  tribes. 

r,>/,u/,iti">i.—T\ie  population  is  estimated  by  Behm  and 
Wagner  (••  Bevolkcrung  der  Erde,"  Uotha,  1872)  at 
192,520,000.  The  densest  population  is  found  in  the  Sou- 
dan.  mi  the  Gulf  of  liuinea,  from  the  Senegal  to  Lower 
Guinea.  :il- i  sc\eral  ether  parts  of  the  coast,  on  large 


the  fa  10  (with  both  dark  and  light-colored  rcpre- 

prcdominates.  comprising  the  Berbers,  Abyssin- 
ians,  Egyptian  Copt-,  and  the  Turks.  The  rest  of  the  con- 
tinent S.'ol  the-e  eountrii  -  is  inhabited  by  the  Ethiopian 
or  negro  race.  In  the  extreme  S.  are  the  Calirs.  the  Hush- 
and  the  Hottentots.  European  colonists  are  found 
almost  all  along  the  eoa-t.  especially  in  Cope  Colony 
Algeria,  and  the  islands. 

Jpproxi  loft  Religion  St'itfiti™. — Mohammedanism  and 
Fetishism  arc  the  prevailing  religions  of  AtVic-i.  except 
in  Abyssinia,  where  a  corrupt  form  of  Christianity  c\ 
ists;  in  Madagascar,  where  the  conversion  of  the  ijuccn 
(1869)  and  the  prominent  men  of  the  country  hns  Menred 
the  Christiani/.ation  of  the  island;  in  the  rcpuMic  of  Li- 
beria, the  government  of  which  is  under  the  controlling  in- 
fluence of  the  Protestant  denomination,  of  the  I'.  S.;  and 


in  the  colonies  of  the  European  nation- 
are  offered  among  some  of  the  negro  nation.,  but  rmrelr. 
except  on  great  occasions.  The  nnmber  of  Mohammedans 
in  Africa  it  from  60,000,000  to  100,000,00(1.  The  Jewi  an 
numerous  in  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Abyssinia;  their  aggre- 
gate number  in  all  Africa  is  from  700,000  to  800,000.  The 
sstimate*  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  greatly  vary 
(from  1,000,000  to  4,000,000),  as  it  ii  doubtful  how  large  • 
portion  of  the  Portuguese  colonies  may  be  set  down  a* 
nominally  Catholic.  The  i'roteftant  population  before  the 
conversion  of  Madagascar  wai  rutimatrd  at  abmr 
it  exceeded  in  1873  that  of  the  Roman  I'atholn-.  In  Abys- 
synia  and  Kgypt  about  3,500,000  are  eonneeted  with  the 
Abyssinian  and  Coptic  churvbes. 

Lanyttaijr*.— Recent  discoveries  have  ihown  that  a  n-icn- 
tific  classification  of  the  African  tribes  can  be  mad*  neither 
by  distinction  of  color  nor  of  language!.  Many  tribe*  hare 
changed  their  original  language  for  another,  or  hare  mixed 
it  considerably  with  other  language*,  while  tome  of  the 
darkest  races,  as  the  Wolof  on  the  Senegal,  are  decidedly 
related  to  the  Caucasian  race.  Prof.  F.  Miiller  (••  I.inguin- 
tiche  Ethnographic,"  in  Behm,  "(ioogr.  Jahrb.,"  1868)  di- 
vides the  languages  into  five  largo  families :  I .  The  language* 
of  the  African  negroes,  in  twelve  groups :  the  Teda,  Maba, 
Bornu,  Bagrimma,  Hous«a,  Logone,  Wandala.  Wolof,  and 
Maude  languages,  the  Mena  language*,  the  languages  of 
the  Nile,  the  languages  of  the  Niger,  those  of  Sierra  Leone, 
and  those  of  the  Oold  Coast.  II.  The  languages  of  the 
Central  Africans,  in  two  groups  :  Fulah  and  Nuba  lan- 
guages. III.  The  language  of  the  Hottentots,  in  four 
groups:  Nama,  Kora,  dialect  of  the  Cape,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Bushmen.  IV.  The  Cafir  language*,  in  three 
groups:  the  eastern  group,  comprising  the  true  Cafir  lan- 
guage*, the  languages  of  Zambezi  and  of  Zanzibar;  the 
central  group,  comprising  the  Setchuana  and  Tekeza ;  and 
the  western  group,  comprising  the  Hunda,  llerera,  Londa, 
Congo,  Mpongwe,  Dikele,  Isubu,  and  Fernando  IV.  V. 
The  Caucasians  of  Africa,  in  two  groups :  the  llauiiiic  lan- 
guages, comprising  the  Egyptians,  the  Bedja,  Somanli, 
llankuli,  ami  (inlla;  ihn  Semitic  languages,  comprising 
the-  Ethiopia  (fleet),  Tigrc,  Amharic,  and  Arabic. 

Commerce. — The  commerce  of  Africa,  owing  to  the  bar- 
barous state  of  the  country  and  to  the  large  dimensions  of 
the  slave-trade,  has  never  been  of  any  great  importance. 
But  in  recent  times,  since  the  civilized  nations  bare 
adopted  measures  to  suppress  this  inhuman  traffic,  a  great 
progress  has  been  made.  The  principal  articles  of  export 
are  gums,  timber,  wax,  ivory,  palm  oil,  gold,  hides,  feathers, 
etc  A  considerable  inland  trade  is  carried  on  with  iron 
goods,  clothing,  salt,  beads,  and  small  shells  called  cowries, 
which  are  also  used  as  a  circulating  medium.  The  Maria 
Theresa  dollar,  which  circulates  in  Abyssinia,  along  th 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  some  parts  of  the  Sondan.  i. 
the  only  coin  used  in  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  the  fcu- 
ropean  colonies. 

Hillary  „}  Dlimrery.— The  peninsular  form  of  t 
supposed  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  and  i 
even  supposed  by  some  that  the  Phoenicians  circumnavi- 
gated this  continent  long  before  the  earliest  historical  reo- 
oVds.      In  modern  times  Africa   has  been   the  object 
many  researches  and  explorations.     In  1446,  Cape  Verde 
was  doubled  by  the  Portuguese.     In  I486,   Bartholomew 
Diaz  discovered  the  Cape  of  Uood  Hope,  and  in  1 IM,  V  i 
da  Oama  doubled  it.     Since  the  middle  of  the  s 
century  other  nations,  especially  Englishmen,  frenchmen, 
and  Germans,  have  also  taken  part  in  the  exploration  of 
Africa.     In  1788  the  foundation  of  the  African  Association 
of  London  gave  new  life  to  the  exploration  of  this  conti- 
nent.     Among  the  more  prominent  travellers  m  the  last 
ten  years  of  the  eighteenth  and  in  the  nineteenth  century 
are  llornemann  (to  Murzuk  and  on  the  Niger) ;  Lander  (on 
the  Niger);  Mungo  Park  (1785-97  and    805-06)  on  the  Mi. 
coast  •  Bui-ckhardt  in  the  region  of  the  Nil.- :   In-nham,  Clap- 


anil  l/T«rWVK  mini    i  i  ii'-'>  iflM. 

followed  by  Vogel  in  1853.     Earth  alone  returned  in  IS 
Vogel  was  murdered  by  order  of  the  sultan  of  Wadal.  an<l 

.on  and  Overweg  died  on  the  way.     Equal  n 
portance  to  these  travels  in  the  N.  "f  Africa  are  those, 
LlTlnrsI  B.     In    l-l'.'hc  reached  Lake  N  gan, 

from  the  S..  in  I-M  the   l.iambye.  .,ml  during  the  year. 
e  travdlcd   from  the  l.i.unbye  „> Loand. 


w  ,,i  ,|,enee  through  the  continent  to  the  mouth 

V    he    7. lln      when    he    discovered    the    Victoria    Kail., 

;Uh  „?,:".,!.. ,;,  ^  ,n  be.u,y  ,h.  F.I..  *  **,«*. 

From  I*.-.*  HI.  I'r.  I.iv  iugstone,  together  with  hu 
, -harles.  explon-,1  the  h>k,,  Nya»  and  .-hirwa.  and  thre« 
,i,,,,.  trained  tor  a  great  distance  the  upper  course 
.,„  Shu  he  «ct  out  on  a  new  journey  to 

,uator  and   to  find  the  source*  of  the  J 
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6,  1866,  the  men  belonging  to  his  expedition  returned  and 
reported  him  murdered  by  the  natives.  But  subsequent 
explorations  and  two  letters— one  dated  Dec.  14,  18fi7,  and 
the  other  in  18B9 — showed  these  reports  to  be  untrue.  In 
1870,  Henry  Stanley,  in  the  employ  of  the  "New  York 
Herald,"  set  out  to  discover  Livingstone,  and  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  find  him  in  1872.  Upon  his  return,  Mr.  Stan- 
ley brought  with  him  the  journal  and  several  letters  of  Dr. 
Livingstone,  which  throw  an  important  light  upon  the  re- 
gions of  Central  Africa.  Livingstone  awaited  the  supplies 
which  were  sent  him  by  Stanley  in  Ujiji,  and  then  set  out 
again.  In  1857-59,  Burton  and  Speko  discovered  the  lakes 
Tanganyika  and  Victoria  Nyanza  or  Ukerewe,  and  in 
1860-63,  together  with  (irnnt,  Spcko  discovered  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Nile  from  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  In  1864,  Baker 
discovered  Lake  Albert  Nyanza,  and  ascertained  that  it  is 
connected  with  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza.  In  1869,  Baker 
undertook  a  new  expedition  up  the  Nile  to  suppress  the 
slave-trade  and  to  extend  the  Egyptian  domain,  and  on 
his  return,  June,  1873,  reported  to  have  been  entirely  suc- 
cessful. Other  explorers  are  the  Dutch  lady  Tinne,  Carlo 
Piaggia,  and  the  two  brothers  Poncet,  Petherick  (on  the 
Bahr-el-Gazal)  and  Du  Chaillu  (in  equatorial  Africa). 
Among  the  German  explorers  are  especially  to  be  named 
Dr.  G.  Schweinfurth,  Heuglin,  Kinzelbach,  Munzingcr, 
Steudner,  Baron  von  der  Decken,  Krapf,  Karl  Mauch,  who 
discovered  large  gold-fields  in  Southern  Africa,  and  Ger- 
hard Rohlfs,  who  explored  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tripoli,  and 
the  countries  of  the  Soudan.  At  tho  close  of  1872  a  new 
society  for  the  exploration  of  Africa  was  formed  in  Ger- 
many, which  began  its  operations  by  sending  out  an  expe- 
dition for  the  exploration  of  the  Congo,  under  Dr.  Giiss- 
feldt.  Gerhard  Rohlfs  had  also  set  out  again  for  these 
regions.  In  South-eastern  Africa,  Karl  Mauch  had  con- 
tinued his  explorations  in  1872,  and  had  discovered,  in  lat. 
20°  15'  S.  and  Ion.  26°  30'  E.,  tho  ruins  of  an  ancient  city, 
which  he  thought  to  be  Ophir,  together  with  the  ruins  of 
the  queen  of  Sheba's  palace,  and  a  temple  built  by  her  in 
imitation  of  that  of  Solomon. 

Literature. — Compare,  besides  the  works  of  the  explorers 
already  mentioned,  PETERMANN  and  HASSENSTEIN,  "  Inner- 
afrika  nach  dem  Stande  der  geogr.  Kenntnisse  in  den 
Jahren  1861-63"  (1863);  VIVIEN  DE  ST.-MARTIN,  "Le 
Nord  de  1'Afrique  dans  I'antiquite"  (1863).  On  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Nile,  see  tho  works  of  RUPPEL,  K.USSEGGER, 
WERNER,  and  KNOBLECHER;  also  KLODEN,  "Das  Stromsys- 
tem  des  oberen  Nil"  (1856);  BEKE,  •'  The  Sources  of  the 
Nile"  (1860).  For  the  Soudan  compare  the  works  of  LAN- 
DER and  CAILLIE  ;  also  MAGE,  "Voyage  dans  le  Soudan 
occidental"  (1868),  and  HORTON',  "  Physical  and  Medical 
Climate  and  Meteorology  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa" 
(1867).  On  Eastern  Africa  compare  GUILLAIN,  "Docu- 
ments sur  1'histoire,  la  g6ographie,  et  le  commerce  de  1'Af- 
rique oricntale"  (1856),  and  KRAPF,  "Reisen  in  Ostafrika" 
(1858).  Central  and  South  Africa  is  described  in  BURTON, 
"The  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa"  (1860);  ANDERS- 
SON,  "  Travels  in  South-west  Africa ;"  L.  MAGYAR,  "  Travels 
in  Southern  Africa;"  FKITSCH,  "  Drei  Jahre  in  Sudafrika" 
(1869);  and  "Die  Eingebornen  Siidafrikas"  (1872). 

A.  J.  SCHEM. 

AfricEn  Association*  a  society  formed  in  London 
in  1788  to  assist  enterprising  men  in  their  attempts  to  ex- 
plore Africa.  It  was  united  with  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  in  1831. 

African  Company.  A  company  by  this  name  was 
incorporated  in  Great  Britain  in  1754  for  tho  purpose  of 
promoting  trade  with  Africa.  It  was  obliged  to  support 
all  English  fortifications  between  Cape  Blanco  and  the  Cape 
of  tiood  Hope,  in  return  for  which  it  received  an  annual 
salary  of  £13,000.  It  was  deprived  of  its  charter  in  1821. 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  The, 
was  organized  in  1810  by  colored  Methodists,  who  had 
clown  to  that  date  under  the  care  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  They  elected  Rev.  Richard  Allen  their 
first  bishop  in  ISlfi.  Their  doctrines  are  substantially  the 
same  as  those  nf  ill,,  parent  Church.  They  report  (1872) 
liL'il  ministers  and  200,1100  members.  They 'have  four  high 
Ml  Irinie-,  ,,nc  uimcr-itv.  and  two  weekly  journals.  (See 
-M  1:11101. ISM,  by  REV.  AIIKI.  Sn.vi;ss.  A.  M.,  LL.D.) 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church, 
The,  was  formed  in  ISL'O  by  a  secession  of  African  Meth- 
odists from  a  congregation  of  tho  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  New  York  City.  They  held  their  first  annual 
conference  in  1821  ;  it  was  composed  of  22  preachers,  and 
reporteil  MC6  church  members.  In  1S38  the  conference 
elected  Key.  Christopher  Rush  its  first  bishop,  with  the 
title  of  superintendent.  Its  superintendents  arc  clecte.l 
quadrennially  bv  the  general  conference.  They  report  (in 
1872)  700  ministers  and  I fl  1,000  church  members.  Their 
doctrines  and  ecclesiastical  system  are  mostly  copied  from 


those  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.      (See  MKTH- 
ODISM,  by  REV.  ABEI.  STEVENS,  A.  M.,  LL.D.) 

Africa'nus  (SEXTI-S  JULIUS),  a  Christian  writer  emi- 
nent for  his  learning,  died  about  232  A.  1).  Ho  wrote  a 
general  chronology  of  the  world  from  the  creation  to  221 
A.  D.,  in  which  he  fixes  tho  date  of  the  creation  at  5499  B.  C. 

Af'ton,  apost-townshipof  Washington  co.,  Minn.  It  is 
the  seat  of  an  academy.  Pop.  825. 

Alton,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Chenango  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna  R.  R.,  28  miles 
E.  N.  E.  of  liinghamton.  It  has  six  churches,  a  spoke 
factory,  a  sash-and-blind  factory,  and  other  shops,  and  a 
line  suspension  bridge  across  the  Susquehanna,  which  in- 
tersects the  township.  The  bridge  has  362  feet  span.  Pop. 
of  township,  191)1. 

Afton,  a  township  of  De  Kalb  co.,  111.     Pop.  873. 

Afton,  a  township  of  Cherokee  co.,  la.     Pop.  263. 

Afton,  a  township  of  Howard  co.,  la.     Pop.  474. 

Afton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Union  co.,  la.,  on  the 
Burlington  and  Missouri  River  R.  R.,  180  miles  W.  of  Bur- 
lington and  50  miles  S.  W.  of  ]Jes  Moines.  It  has  two 
weekly  papers,  a  fine  court-house,  and  is  tho  centre  of  an 
extensive  country  trade.  Pop.  Ulil. 

J.  F.  BISHOP,  ED.  OF  "AFTON  NEWS." 

Afze'lius  (Anvio  AUGUST),  a  Swedish  poet  and  histori- 
cal writer,  born  May  6,  1785.  lie  published,  besides  other 
works,  a  "  Legendary  History  of  the  Swedes."  Died  Sept. 
25,  1871. 

A'ga,  a  Turkish  title,  signifying  "lord,"  is  given  to  a 
superior  military  commander,  and  to  others  as  an  honorary 
title. 

Ag'ades,  Ag'adcz,  or  Ag'des,  a  city  of  Central 
Africa,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Asben,  is  in  an  oasis  of 
the  Sahara ;  lat.  16°  30'  N.,  Ion.  8°  12'  E.  It  formerly  had 
a  population  of  about  50,000,  which  is  now  greatly  reduced. 
It  is  visited  by  merchants  from  Soudan,  and  others  from 
Northern  Africa.  Pop.  about  7000. 

Agalmat'olite  [from  tho  Gr.  i-yn^a,  "image,"  and 
JU'flos,  "stone"],  a  name  applied  to  a  number  of  soft,  fine- 
grained minerals  which  the  Chinese  carve  into  images. 
They  are  hydrated,  aluminous,  or  magnesian  silicates,  as 
pyrophyllite,  biharite,  pinite,  talc,  etc. 

Ag'ama,  the  name  of  a  lizard,  employed  by  Cuvier  to 
designate  the  first  section  of  the  iguanian  sauna,  or  Aga- 
midae,  which  section  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of 
palatal  teeth.  The  agamoid  lizards  include  several  genera, 
which  are  numerous  in  species.  They  arc  distributed  over 
the  warmer  parts  of  America,  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia. 
Most  of  them  have  a  lax  skin,  which  they  can  innate  with 
air.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  animals  of  this  family  is 
the  CHLAMYDOSAURUS  (which  see). 

Agamem'non  [(!r.  'AyaiAefxroai'],  the  son  of  Atreus,  king 
of  Mycense,  was  a  brother  of  Menelaus.  He  had  the  chief 
command  of  the  Greeks  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  where  he 
quarrelled  with  Achilles.  He,  as  well  as  his  brother.  was 
often  called  ATRI'DES  (i.  e.  "  son  or  descendant  of  Atreus  "). 
After  his  return  from  Troy  to  his  own  kingdom  he  was 
murdered  by  his  wife  Clytemnestra  and  vEgisthus.  He 
was  the  father  of  Orestes,  Elcctra,  and  Iphigenia. 

Agamen'ticus,  Mount,  in  York  co.,  Me.,  is  about  4 
miles  from  the  ocean,  above  the  level  of  which  it  rises  673 
feet.  It  is  an  important  landmark  for  seamen  ;  lat.  43° 
13.4'  N.,  Ion.  70°  41.2'  W.  It  is  in  York  township. 

Ag'ami  (the  Psn'phia  of  the  naturalists),  a  genus  of 
South  American  birds,  called  trumpeters  from  a  peculiar 
sound  which  they,  utter.  The  !'*<>' phiii  crrji'i'tnno  is  equal 
in  size  to  a  largo  pheasant,  but  has  longer  legs  and  neck. 
It  can  be  perfectly  domesticated. 

Ag'apse  [from  the  Gr.  ayamj,  "brotherly  love"],  love- 
feasts,  or  feasts  of  charity,  in  use  among  the  early  Chris- 
tians. After  the  celebration  of  the  communion,  the  obla- 
tions which  had  been  made  in  the  church,  consisting  of 
meat  and  bread,  which  tho  rich  had  brought  from  their 
houses,  were  consumed  at  a  common  feast. 

Agapem'one  [from  the  Gr.  dyarrrj,  "  love,"  and  M°>"J, 
"abode"],  a  community  of  fanatics  and  free-lovers  formed 
in  1846  at  Charlynch,  in  Somersetshire,  England,  by  Henry 
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Prince  makes,  extravagant  pretensions  as  an  apostle  or  re- 
former in  religion,  and  it  is  said  that  he  is  styled  "  Goil  in- 
carnate "  by  his  followers,  who  are  sometimes  called  Princc- 
ites. 

Agapc'tOE  [from  the  Gr.  iyajnJTo?,  "beloved"],  the  title 
given  to  the  virgins  and  widows  who  among  the  primitive 


Christians  devoted  their  time  to  the  service  of 

Aijapc'liis  I.  was  elected  pope  of  Rome  in  535.     Died 
A.  D. 

\u.i|x-tus  II.  became  pope  in  946,  died  in  955  or  956 
A'gardh  (  KARL  ADOLPH),  a  Swedish  naturalist,  Urn  in 
Scania  Jan.  23,  17s.,,  wa*  ordained  a  priest  in  ISlfi.  II, 
wrote, be*idei  oilier  works,  "Species  of  Sea-weed*"  ("Spe 
Ujrarum.11  1820-28)  and  "Systematic  Arrangemenlof 
Sea  HC,  ,ls  "  •  Sy  sterna  Algariiin."  I  slit  |.  lie  became  bishop 
of  Karlstad  in  lv;i.  Died  Jan.  28,  1859,andwa.  succeeded 
by  his  son,  T.  ( ! .  Agordh,  an  equally  distinguished  algologist. 
Ag'ttric  [Lat.  Agar'irun,  from  the  Gr.  iyapot.ii.],  a  genus 
of  fungi,  the  species  of  which  arc  very  numerous.  True 
agarics  have  radiant  gills,  while  JM*tl*  have  tube,  beneath 
th  cap  or  pileiis.  The  Ayarici,,  campatri*  or  common 
mushroom  and  some  others  are  delicate  article,  of  food; 
tho  Ai/iirii-it*  ,n,i*,-<iriH>i  and  other  specie,  arc  dangerous 
poisons;  many  of  tho  deliquescent  species  are  called  toad- 
stools; numerous  small  ,  pin  in, ml  species  appear  to  be 
harmless.  The  Ayitrirnt  iilrarhi*  is  remarkable  for  being 
phosphorescent.  The  common  mushroom  is  frequently  cul- 
tivated, both  in  the  open  garden  and  in  sheds.  Tho  term 
".•/•i/'i'c  is  also  applied  to  various  J'ulypnri  and  other  fungi 
which  grow  on  the  trunks  of  trees.  From  some  of  these 
"  punk,"  "touchwood,"  or  "amadou"  is  prepared. 

Aira'xias  of  Eph'csus,  a  Greek  sculptor,  who  is  »up- 
p"-ed  to  have  lived  about  400  I!.  C.  Among  his  works  is  a 
line  statue  called  "Tho  Gladiator"  or  "  Borghcso  Fighter," 
which  is  now  in  the  Louvre. 

Ag^ussiz  (Louts  JOHN  RUDOLF).  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  I.L.D., 
an  eminent  Swiss  naturalist  and  geologist,  born  in  the  parish 
of  Hotter,  near  Lake  Neuchltel,  May  28,  1M>7,  was  the  son 
of  a  Protestant  minister.  He  studied  the  medical  sciences 
at  Zurich,  Heidelberg,  and  .Munich,  where  he  graduated. 
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His  tirst  work  was  a  Latin  description  of  the  fishes  which 
.Martins  andSpix  brought  from  Brazil,  published  in  1829-31. 
Me  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  fossil  fishes,  and  was 
appointed  professor  of  natural  history  at  Neuchatcl  in  Is:;:'. 
During  a  visit  to  Paris  he  formed  friendships  with  Cuvicr 
and  Huinboldt.  His  reputation  was  increased  by  a  great 
work  in  French,  entitled  "  Researches  on  Fossil  Fishes" 
(5  vols.,  1832-42,  with  more  than  300  plates),  in  which  he 
made  important  improvements  in  the  classification  of  fishes. 
Having  passed  many  summers  among  the  Alps  in  researches 
on  glaciers,  he  propounded  some  new  and  interesting  ideas 
••"logy  and  the  agency  of  glaciers  in  his  "  Ktudes  sur 
le*  Qlaaien"  (1840)  and  his  "Systemo  GIaciaire"(l847), 
which  are  among  his  principal  works. 

In  1846  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  on  a  scientific  excursion 
to  the  U.  S.,  in  which  ho  soon  resolved  to  fix  his  permanent 
residence.  He  accepted,  about  the  beginning  of  1848,  a 
chair  of  zoology  and  geology  at  Harvard ;  he  explored  tho 
natural  history  of  the  II.  S.  at  different  times,  and  gare  a 
new  impulse  to  tho  study  of  nature  in  this  country.  Ho 
t  I'd  the  Darwinian  theory  of  organic  development.  In 
lMi.">  ho  conducted  an  expedition  to  Brazil,  and  explored 
the  lower  Amazon  and  its  tributaries,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  he  diM  civcrcd  more  than  1800  new  species  of  fishes. 
He  became  in  1S68  a  non-resident  professor  of  natural  his- 
tory  nt  Cornell  University.  Ithaca.  X.  V.  Early  in  Dec., 
1^71.  he  accompanied  the  Hasslcr  expedition,  under  Prof. 
Pierce,  in  tin  Smith  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  and  the 
w  c-tern  coast  "I'  America.  Among  his  important  works  are 
"Outlines  of  Comparative  Physiology"  (1S48);  a  "Journey 
to  Brazil"  (chiolly  written  by  his  wife,  1868);  and  "  Con- 
trilmlions  to  the  Xatnrnl  History  of  the  United  States."  nn 
expensive  work  which  is  to  extend  to  ton  vols.  4to,  of  which 
the  tirst  four  volumes  appeared  1857-62.  Probably  no  one 
except  Hugh  Miller  did  more  to  pnpnlai -i,-e  science  in  our 
time  than  AJ.M-MZ,  and  no  other  teacher  trained  so  many 
young  and  rising  naturalists.  Yet  it  may  be  ob-. 
that  some  of  his  favorite  opinions  (r.  ,/.  of  the  absolute 
immutability  ,-f  species  |  are  not  now  held  by  many  living 
inturali-t--.  M'.rc.  ho«e\er.  than  almost  any  other  leader 
i»  m  insist,', I  upon  :\  th,i-tie  view 

of  creation,  as  oppo-c.1  to  tho  idea  of  the  self-evolution  of 
uncre.ite.l  nature.      "  He  is  not  mei-  '],.  Whipplc. 

entiflc  thinker;  he  is  a  scientific  force:  ana  no  small 
portion  of  the  immense  influence  he  exerts  is  due  to  t !, 
eriry,  intensity,  and  .neniiility  which  di-tinguish  the  nature 
of  the  man.      In  personal  intercourse  he  in-pirc-  as  \. 
performs,  OOmmUnioatel    noi   ,,,ily  knowle.lL.-e,  I. in    thl 

of  knowledge."   lie  .lie. I  at  Cambridge,  Han.,  Dee.  I  i.  1878. 
\i.ru»si/,   Mount,  a   remarkalile    mountain  peak   of 
Ari/.ona,   is  an    extinct    volcano,  aliont    71)   miies    \.  [•;.  ,,f 
•"tt.      It  is  10,000  feet  or  more  almie  the  level  ,,f  thv 
sea.  ami  helongs  to  the  range  or  group  of  Sun  Fran 
Mountains.    As  a  piace  of  summer  resort  it  has  every  at- 


pu^o'dc'a^h'in  2 

k^f°.«l!^,r',C.U'>  ['***•«««]•  •  Ore«k  painter  who  lived 
about  480  B.  C.,  is  regarded  a*  (he  inventor  of  scene  laint- 
mg,  or  tho  first  who  applied  the  laws  of  peraptctire  to  lhe 
art  of  painting.—  Another  painter  of  Ibi.  nan*  lived  about 
sixty  year,  later,  and  was  patronited  by  Aleibiade*. 
Aga'thias,  .urnamcd  Asuxrs.  a  Greek  historian  and 

oet,  born  at  Myrina,  in  Asia  Minor;  became  a  resident  of 
Constantinople  about  554  A.  D.  ;  wrote  a  history  of  contem- 
porary event.,  which  i.  extant.  Died  about  580. 

Agath'ocle*  [G  r.  'Ay.**.*},],  a  tyrant  of  8y  racn»,  bom 
in  Sicily,  was  originally  a  potter.  He  raised  himself  by  bil 
talents  to  a  high  military  rank,  and  also  diitinguiihed  him- 
self as  an  orator.  Having  massacred  a  large  number  of  the 
prominent  and  respectable  men  ..t  SyracuM,he  obtained  the 
supreme  power  in  317  II.  C.  He  afterward,  waged  war 
against  the  Carthaginians,  over  whom  be  gained  several 
victories  in  Africa,  but  was  subsequently  defeated  by  (hem. 
In  306  B.  C.  a  peace  was  made,  which  secured  to  both  par- 


 par- 
ties their  former  possessions.  Died  in  289  B.  C.  His  death 
is  ascribed  to  a  poisoned  toothpick,  given  to  him  at  the  in- 
stigation of  his  grandson  Arcbagathus. 

Ag'athon,  or  Ag'atho  ['AyatW],  a  tragic  poet,  bora 
at  Athens  about  4 iO  B.  t'.,  was  a  friend  of  Plato  and  Euri- 
pides. He  gained  a  prize  for  one  of  hi.  tragedies  in  416  or 
417  B.  C.  Plato  expressed  a  high  opinion  of  his  works,  of 
which  only  small  fragment*  are  extant.  D.  about  400  B.  C. 
Aga've  [from  the  Gr.  iyoutt,  "illustrious,"  "noble"], a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Amaryllidacen ;  mostly  native, 
of  tropical  America.  The  most  remarkable  specie,  of  this 
genus  is  tho  Aynee  Americana,  the  inaguay  of  the  Mexican., 
etc.,  commonly  called  American  aloe,  or  century  plant.  The 
latter  name  originated  in  an  incorrect  opinion  that  it  bean 
no  flowers  until  it  ha.  attained  the  age  of  one  hundred 
year..  This  age,  or  near  it,  is  sometime,  attained  in  tem- 
perate climates,  but  in  hotter  regions  it  often  blossoms  when 
les.  than  ten  year.  old.  When  this  take,  place,  a  bud  rinse 
from  the  crown  of  thick  and  fleshy  rpiny-toolbed  leave*, 
which  lengthens  at  first  at  tho  rale  of  a  foot  or  two  a  day 
into  a  scape  from  20  to  30  feet  high,  bearing  a  panicle  of 
greenish-yellow  flowers,  sometimes  a.  many  as  4000  in 
number.  After  flowering  and  maturing  seed,  the  plant  die*. 
Just  when  the  flower-stalk  is  ready  to  appear,  the  Mexican* 
cutaway  tho  bud  and  scoop  out  the  centre;  into  this  a  sweet 
sap,  which  would  have  supported  tho  rapid  growth,  I.  abun- 
dantly poured.  This  is  evaporated  into  syrup  or  sugar,  --r 
fermented  into  a  kind  of  beer  or  eider,  called  paly**,  the 
favorite  beverage  in  Mexico.  From  the  pulque  a  strong 
ardent  spirit  (mescal)  is  obtained  by  distillation.  The 
leave,  yield  strong  and  useful  fibres  (pita  thread,  sisal 
hemp).  Other  specie*  are  cultivated  among  lender  succu- 
lent plant*.  A  small  one  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  Illinoi*, 
etc. 

Ae'awnm,  a  post-village  of  Hampden  co.,  Mass.,  on  the 
W.  mdeofth  i'  Kiver,  in  a  fertile  township  of  it* 

own  name,  1>S  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  llo«ton.     It  ha*  manufac- 
tures of  paper  and  woollens.     Pop.  of  township.  2001. 
Agde  (anc.  Ay'atha),  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
•  r  llerault  and  Canal  du  Midi,  '-'  mile* 
from  the  Mediterranean,  and  18  miles  by  rail  E.  of  lleiirrn. 
nostly  builtof  black  basalt,  and  is  popularly  called  the 
Black  Town.     Here  is  a  college,  also  a  school  of  naviga- 
tion.  I', -p.  in  1866,9586.   It  ha*  an  active  trade  in  win- 
silk,  grain,  etc.     Its  harbor  is  in  lat.  43°  17'  S.,  Ion.  3°  28' 

(  is  accessible  to  ships  of  200  ton*. 

Age  [Lat.  «•'(««],  a  word  used  in  various  significations: 

1.  it  denotes  ih"  whole  duration  of  the  life  of  a  man  or 

other  creature:  '2.  a  certain  period  or  division  of  human 

r.ng  to  Shak-  >  led  into  seven 

"•.  the  time  when  a  person  is  authorized  by  law  to  act 

for  himself,  and  is  released  from  tho  control  of  hi*  parent* 
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AGEN— AGENT. 


or  guardians.  According  to  the  laws  of  England  and  the 
U.  S.,  a  person  becomes  of  age  when  ho  or  she  is  twenty- 
one  years  old.  Before  this  age  one  cannot  vote  or  make  a 
valid  will.  A  citizen  of  the  U.  S.  cannot  be  a  Senator  be- 
fore the  age  of  thirty,  nor  President  before  the  age  of  thirty- 
five.  In  Great  Britain  men  aro  eligible  to  Parliament  at 
twenty-one.  The  natural  divisions  of  human  life  aro  in- 
fancy," childhood,  boyhood  (or  girlhood),  adolescence,  man- 
hood (or  womanhood),  and  old  age.  The  age  of  puberty  is 
fourteen  or  fifteen.  The  sixty-third  year  is  called  the  grand 
climacteric.  Some  trees  are  believed  to  live  to  an  age  of 
4000  years  or  more.  The  average  life  of  a  horse  is  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years;  of  au  elephant,  probably  about 
two  hundred  ;  of  a  dog,  from  twelve  to  fifteen.  Fishes  aro 
remarkable  for  longevity,  and  a  carp  (it  is  said)  has  been 
known  to  live  two  hundred  years. 

AGE,  in  chronology  and  history,  is  sometimes  used  as 
synonymous  with  century,  and  sometimes  also  with  a  gen- 
eration. Writers  differ  in  respect  to  the  period  included 
under  what  is  called  the  Middle  Ayes,  but  they  aro  com- 
monly understood  to  begin  about  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
and  to  extend  to  the  fifteenth  century. 

AGE,  in  literature,  is  a  period  usually  bearing  the  name 
of  some  powerful  person  who  flourished  during  that  time. 
Among  the  most  memorable  of  these  are  the  age  of  Peri- 
cles, the  Augustan  age,  the  age  of  Leo  X.,  and  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  (or  Elizabethan  age). 

In  geology,  an  AGE  is  the  second  great  division  of  time — 
c.  g.  the  Devonian  Age,  the  time  in  which  the  Devonian 
system  of  rocks  was  deposited — or  intervals  in  the  life-his- 
tory of  the  globe  marked  by  the  prevalence  of  certain  forms 
of  animal  or  vegetable  life ;  e.  y.  the  Age  of  Mammals  —  the 
Tertiary ;  the  Aye  of  Jtejitiles  —  the  combined  Triassic,  Ju- 
rassic, and  Cretaceous  Ages  of  geological  time. 

AGE  is  a  term  used  to  designate  the  successive  epochs  or 
stages  of  civilization  in  universal  history  or  mythology. 
The  Greek  and  Unman  poets  imagined  a  scries  of  four 
ages — the  Golden,  the  Silver,  the  Brazen,  and  the  Iron. 
An  ancient  and  widespread  tradition  commemorates  the 
pristine  innocence,  peace,  and  happiness  of  the  primeval 
Golden  Age,  under  the  reign  of  Saturn.  The  other  three 
were  regarded  as  successive  degrees  of  declension  from  that 
primitive  state.  The  pre-historic  ages  in  modern  anthro- 
pology are  usually  called  the  older  and  newer  stone  ages 
(palaeolithic  and  neolithic  ages)  and  the  age  of  bronze. 

Agcn,  a'zhas'  (anc.  Ayiit'mnn),  a  town  of  France,  cap- 
ital of  the  department  of  Lot-et-Garonne,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Garonne,  85  miles  by  rail  S.  E.  of  Bordeaux. 
It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  fertile  country,  and  has  an 
active  trade  in  brandy,  prunes,  leather,  wine,  madder,  and 
other  articles.  Here  is  a  public  library;  also  manufac- 
tures of  serge,  cotton  prints,  and  linen  goods.  Joseph 
Scaliger  was  born  in  the  vicinity  of  Agen.  Pop.  in  1800, 
18,222. 

A'gency,  a  post-village  of  Wapello  CO.,  la.,  in  a  town- 
ship of  its  own  name.  Pop.  630;  of  township,  1223. 

Agency,  a  township  of  Osage  co.,  Kan.    Pop.  1865. 

Agen'da  [from  a'yo,  ac'tum,  to  "act"  or  "do"],  a 
Latin  word  signifying  "  to  be  done,"  or  "  what  ought  to  be 
done,"  has  been  applied  by  theologians  to  practical  duties 
as  distinguished  from  the  credenda  ("to  be  believed"),  or 
doctrines  that  must  be  accepted  as  articles  of  faith. 

Agenois,  a'zha'nwa',  a  former  district  of  France,  in 
Guienne,  had  an  area  of  about  1080  square  miles.  It  is 
now  comprised  in  the  department  of  Lot-et-Garonne. 

Age'nor  [Gr.  'A-yTjcwp],  in  classic  mythology,  a  king  of 
Phoenicia  and  a  son  of  Neptune,  was  the  father  of  Cad- 
mus, Phoenix,  and  Europa. 

A'gent  [from  the  Lat.  ayo,  to  "act"],  in  law,  one  who 
acts  for  another.  This  is  an  extensive  topic,  and  must  bo 
treated  with  a  brevity  scarcely  admitting  even  a  sketch  of 
its  rules.  Many  of  its  principles  closely  resemble  the  cor- 
responding topic  in  the  Uoman  law  (mandat),  so  that  they 
are  of  quite  general  application  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
civilized  countries.  Agency  may  be  created  by  express 
words  or  by  implication.  There  are  cases  in  which  an  cx- 

?ress  authority  in  writing  is  necessary  by  statutory  law. 
i  is  a  general  rule  that  when  an  act  is  to  bo  done  under  seal 
the  agent's  authority  must  be  of  the  same  grade.  Should 
a  person  act  as  agent  without  authority,  the  subsequent 
ratification  of  the  act  will  make  it  valid  and  binding  on  the 
person  for  whom  it  was  done,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he 
had  originally  directed  it.  An  agency  is  often  implied 
from  the  course  of  business.  A  wife  who  sells  goods  in  her 
husband's  shop,  or  receives  payment  of  a  debt  due  him  with 
his  knowledge  and  without  objection,  may  be  deemed  to  bo 
his  agent,  and  may  bind  him  in  subsequent  transactions  of 
a  similar  kind.  An  agency  is  in  general  revocable  either 
by  the  principal's  own  act,  executed  with  sufficient  noto- 


ricty,  or  by  some  event  which  renders  the  performance  of 
the'act  impracticable.  Thus,  the  death  of  the  principal, 
in  general,  causes  an  instantaneous  revocation.  There  is 
a  class  of  powers,  termed  "powers  coupled  with  an  in- 
terest," which  in  their  nature  are  irrevocable.  There  must 
be  in  this  case  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  agent  in  the 
property  over  which  the  power  is  to  be  exercised.  An  il- 
lustration is  the  pledge  of  goods  for  a  debt,  with  a  power  to 
sell  in  default  of  payment.  The  leading  points  in  ngenoy 
are  the  relations  of  principals  to  third  pet-suns,  those  of  the 
agent  to  third  persons,  and  the  mutual  relations  between 
the  prineijial  and  a^ent. 

I.  The  Itelntimu  «f  the  Principal  to  Third  Persons. — It  is 
a  rule  that  when  an  agent  acts  within  the  scope  of  his  em- 
ployment he  may  bind  his  principal.     This  is  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  identity.     There  is  another  class  of  cases  where 
the  agent  is  not  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  employment, 
but  the  principal  has  given  him  the  appearance  of  authority, 
and  the  third  person  with  whom  he  deals  li:is  no  adequate 
means  of  distinguishing  between  his  apparent  and  aelual 
authority.     In  this  case  the  principal  is  liable  under  a  rule 
that  where  one  of  two  innocent  persons  must  suffer,  that 
one  should  sustain  the  loss  who  has  put  it  in  the  power  of 
the  wrong-doer  to  commit  the  wrong.    It  is  in  substance 
the  doctrine  of  ESTOPPEL  is  PAIS  (which  see).     Under  this 
doctrine  usage  has  great  effect  upon  the  power  of  agents  to 
bind  their  principals.     There  is  a  large  number  of  agents 
who  have  known  and  recognized  functions,  such  as  factors, 
brokers,  and  cashiers  of  banks.     It  is  the  well-settled  rule 
that  these  persons,  acting  within  the  usage  of  their  busi- 
ness, may  bind  their  principals,  notwithstanding  instruc- 
tions to  the  contrary,  unless  these  restrictions  are  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  persons  with  whom  they  deal.     It 
is  a  general  rule  that  when  a  power  is  conferred  upon  an 
agent,  he  has  by  implication  such  incidental  authority  as  is 
necessary  to  carry   his  power  into  effect.     An   authority 
created  by  writing  must  be  followed,  and  an  act  in  excess 
of  it  is  unauthorized  and  not  binding   on  the  principal. 
The  mode  of  execution  deserves  notice.     The  agent  should 
purport  to  bind  his  principal.      This  rule  is  particularly 
applicable  to  sealed  instruments.     Should  an  agent  have  a 
so-called  power  of  attorney  to  execute  a  conveyance  of  land, 
the  deed  should  purport  to  be  the  act  of  the  principal  by 
the  agent,  and  should  be  subscribed  in  that  manner ;  other- 
wise it  would  be  at  most  the  agent's  deed,  and  not  that  of 
the  principal.    Where  there  is  no  technical  rule  in  the  way, 
a  principal  may  be  liable  even  though  undiscovered,  as  he 
must  be  deemed  to  be  identified  with  the  agent.     On  the 
general  principles  of  the  law  of  contracts,  the  principal  can 
take  advantage  of  a  contract  made  in  his  behalf  with  a 
third  person,  and  enforce  it  by  action  in  his  own  name. 
even  though  he  were  not  at  the  time  disclosed,  subject  to 
the  qualification  that  the  rights  of  the  other  party  to  the 
contract  are  not  prejudiced.     A  principal  is  liable  for  the 
fraudulent  or  wrongful  acts  of  his  agent  acting  within  his 
employment.      Ho  cannot  take  the  benefit  of  the  opent's 
acts  and  avoid  their  burdens.     So  complete  is  the  identifi- 
cation of  these  parties  that  notice  to  an  agent  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  employment  is  legally  notice  to  the  principal, 
although  it  be  not  in  fact  communicated.     This  rule  often 
operates  with  great  severity  upon  innocent  principals,  im- 
puting legal  fraud  when  none  has  been  in  fact  committed. 

II.  The  Relations  of  the  Aijent  to  Third  Persons. — If  the 
agent  having  power  to  bind  his  principal  docs  so  expressly, 
he  is  not  liable.     But  if  he  exceeds  his  authority,  or,  acting 
within  it,  fails  to  disclose  his  principal,  he  becomes  person- 
ally responsible.     In  the  case  first  supposed  he  is  deemed 
to  have  entered  into  an  implied  contract  that  he  hns  the 
necessary  authority,  and  is  liable  accordingly.    In  the  other 
case,  the  third  person,  on  discovering  the  principal,  has  an 
election  either  to  charge  the  agent  or  the  principal.     This 
doctrine  may  perhaps  be  qualified  if  the  agent  contracts  in 
writing,  on  account  of  the  rule  that  parol  evidence  is  in- 
admissible to  alter  a  written  instrument.     The  agent,  in 
turn,  may  have  a  right  of  action  upon  a  contract  made 
in  his  own  name  with  a  third  person,  though  in  fact  made 
for  the  benefit  of  his  principal.     It  is  a  general  rule  that 
an  action  does  not  lie  against  an  agent  to  test,  the  right  of 
the  principal  to  a  fund,  but  the  action  should  be  brought 
against  the  principal  himself.     But  in  the  case  of  duress 
of  goods  (see  DURESS),  if  payment  is  made  to  an  agent 
under  protest,  an  action  may  be  brought  against  him  to 
recover  back  the  money.     This  doctrine  assumes  much  im- 
portance in  its  application  to  duties  collected  upon  imports; 
so  that  a  law  of  Congress  regulates  the  mode  in  which  the 
protest  should  be  made. 

III.  The  Relation   of  Principal  and   Aynil  aa   between 
Themselves. — The  rules  governing  this   relation   arc  quite 
different.     The  agent  is  bound  to  obey  the  instructions  of 
the  principal.     If  in  violating  them  he  binds  the  principal 
to  third  persons,  he  is  personally  liable  to  make  compen- 
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i  l.ir  his  breach  of  duty.     His  relation  in  a  fiduciary 
mil'.      Hi;  is  hiihjeet  in  the  rule  that  he  I  in  hil 

principal's  all'aiis  for  his  invn  benefit.  \Vh.n  directed  to 
rell,  hi!  cannot  become  ii  purchaser;  when  ordered  to  buy, 
ho  cannot  become  a  Feller.  This  rule  springs  from  the 

ivl.itioii.  :lll<l    is    applied  with    as    much  ii^..i    In  agenU  Who 


act  gratuitously  a-*  tn  those  who  r  ......  n  ••  coin  |"-n  sat  ton.      An 

a^'nit  ha\  m^  ilisru-iinn  to  oxoniai  ran  not  <h-  legate  his  au- 
thority :  hr  rami'it  substitute  auothcr  in  his  place.  Where 
tho  business  requires  it,  ho  may  employ  subortlinu' 
the  execution  of  his  duties.  It  id  not  uncommon  to 
a  clause  in  a  written  delegation  of  agency  (power  of  at- 
tornry)  allowing  substitution:  this  is  valid.  An  agent 
should  keep  separata  accounts,  and  distinguish  his  princi- 
pal's money  from  his  own  ;  otherwise  ho  might  become 
personally  responsible  for  its  loss.  Tho  measure  of  his 
liability  ordinarily  is  reasonable  care,  which  is  determined 
by  that  diligence  which  prudent  men  usually  exercise  in 
tho  conduct  of  their  own  affairs.  For  his  services  ho  is 
in  general  entitled  to  a  reasonable  compensation.  He  is 
sometimes  paid  by  commissions;  this  is  usual  in  the  case 
of  a  broker.  Ho  has  earned  his  commissions  when  ho  has 
brought  the  purchaser  and  seller  together.  Ho  cannot  bo 
deprived  of  them  by  a  failure  on  the  part  of  his  employer, 
through  wantonness  or  caprice,  to  enter  into  the  contract 
whirh  he  has  succeeded  in  negotiating  for  him. 

The  law  of  agency  underlies,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
law  of  partnership.  The  rules  whereby  one  partner  can 
hind  his  associates  by  contracts  within  tho  scope  of  their 
husinoss  arc  but  applications  of  the  doctrines  of  agency  to 
this  special  branch  of  the  law.  (For  information  of  a  moro 
special  nature  concerning  particular  cases  of  agency,  con- 
sult ATTORNEY,  BROKER,  FACTOR,  PARTNKKSIIII',  etc.) 

T.  W.  DWIQHT. 

Agesila'us  ['Ayipri'Aaw]  II.,  a  celebrated  Spartan  gen- 
eral and  king,  was  a  son  of  King  Archidamus  II.  He  be- 
gan to  reign  at  tho  death  of  his  brother  Agis  in  399  Ii.  ('., 
two  years  after  which  war  was  renewed  between  tho  Spar- 
tans and  the  king  of  Persia.  Agesilaus  commanded  the 
army  which  invaded  Asia  Minor,  and  gained  several  vic- 
tories, but  in  the  mean  time  tho  Athenians,  Thcbans,  and 
other  (ireek  peoples  had  formed  a  coalition  against  Sparta, 
to  defend  which  the  king  was  recalled  by  the  cphori  in  394 
or  39.r>  It.  0.  Ho  maintained  his  reputation  in  this  war, 
which  was  ended  by  a  treaty  of  peace  in  378.  Sparta  was 
again  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Thcbans,  who  under 
l'.|iaminnndas  gained  a  decisive  victory  nt  the  great  battlo 
of  Lcuctra,  371  Ii.  (.'.,  at  which,  however,  Agcsilaus  was 
not  present.  Ho  afterwards  defended  tho  city  of  Sparta 
with  success  when  it  was  besieged  by  Epaminondas.  He 
died  about  360  B.  C.,  aged  84  years. 

Agglu'tinate  [from  the  Lat.  ad,  "to,"  and  tjln'inm, 
(ftittina'tinn,  to  "glue"  or  "cement"]  liiini;ii!ii:r*.  a 
term  applied,  in  comparative  philology,  to  languages 
which  arc  in  a  certain  state  of  development  intermediate 
between  those  which  are  strictly  monosyllabic  like  tho 
Chinese,  and  those  which  are  inflectional  like  the  Greek  or 
Latin.  Examples  of  languages  in  the  agglutinated  state  are 
found  among  the  Indian  languages  of  America  and  the 
Turanian  languages  of  Asia.  In  the  Aryan  languages  con- 
jugation and  declension  are  doubtless  the  result  of  ylin-in<i 
on  pronouns  to  verbs  aud  nouns;  but  in  them  these  termi- 
nations have  coaleseed.  so  as  to  form  practically  a  single 
word,  and  the  primitive  parts  have  therefore,  in  i»  greater 
or  less  decree,  lost  their  original  and  independent  force.  In 
the  Turanian  lan^ua^es,  however,  the  declension  and  con- 
jugation can  still  lie  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  affixes  are 
MTU  to  lie  distinct  from  the  roots  to  which  they  are  ap- 
pendcil,  as  in  Turkish,  etc.  (See  MAX  MULLER'S  "Lec- 
tures on  the  Science  of  Language,"  first  series,  loot,  viii.) 

Agh'mat,  a  fortified  town  of  Morocco,  on  tho  N.  de- 
elivilv  of  .Mount  Atlas,  24  miles  S.  of  Morocco.  Pop. 
aliout  (1000. 

Aghrim,  or  Aughrim,  awg'rim  or  awn'rim,  a  parish 
of  (iiilway,  Ireland,  13  miles  N.  E.  of  Loughrea.  Here 
the  army  of  William  III.  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
that  of  James  II..  July  I-'.  1691. 

Aginconrt,  a'zhaVkoon',  or  Azinrourt,  a'las'koor', 
a  village  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Pas  de  Calais. 
IS  miles  K.  of  Montreuil,  and  10  miles  \.  W.  of  St.  l'.,l. 
.Near  this  place  the  F.nglish  kin*;,  Henry  V.,  nh"  had 
about  IJ.OOO  men,  gained  a  complete  iii-1-.rv  over  the 
French  army  of  about  60,000  on  the  2,'itli  of  Oct.,  1415. 

A'gio  [in  Italian,  <igyi»,  a  word  originally  signifying 
"ease,"  ''convenience,"  "accommodation"]  was  used  in 
Italy  to  denote  the  difference  between  the  real  and  nominal 
values  of  money,  or  the  percentage  different  e  lictween  the 
values  of  the  current  and  standard  money  of  a  place.  The 
premium  or  discount  on  foreign  bills  of  exchange  is  some- 
times called  (ii/io. 


Agin  IV.,  of  Sparta,  born  about  JM  B.  C.,  was  a  W!M 

an>!  1. 1. -iii', i, on-  riil.  r.  H«  began  to  reign  conjointly  tuili 
I. .-MI, hi. i-  in  1MI  K.  l  ..  when  Sparta  wu  in  a  degenerate 

•  mplud  to  restore  the  old  Bp.» 
ni  and  to  reform  the  corrupted  moriili  of  n 
lie  also  proponed  to  improve  the  condition  oi 
citizens  by  an  agrarian  law.     Condemned  \.\   tl.     .  ph.,ri 
on  a  charge  of  subverting  the  lawi,  he  wu  itrnnil 
240  I!.  C. 

Agnaddlo,  i.n.ya-ilcrio.  a  village  of   '  l:»|y, 

10  mi;  ii.     Hi-re  the  Kn-n.-li  .Ink.'  ..r  VrhdooM 

defeated  Prince  I!.  In,  I7u.'>,  and  l.oui-  XII.  of 

France  tho  Venetian*  May  1 1,  I.."'.'.     l'..p.  ui»..n  1GOO. 

Agnano,  an-ya'no,  a  lake  of  Italy,  3  miles  W.  .  . 
pies,  is  about  half  a  mile  in  diameter.   It  occupies  the  cratrr 
of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  it  near  the  (.  •  .me, 

from  which  noxious  gases  arise. 

Ag'nate  [from  tho  Lat.  ad,  "to,"  and  •ac'ror,  *at 
"  be  born  "j.    In  Roman  law,  K//IKI/.  «  are  those  who  descend 
through  males  from  a  common  ancestor,  in  opposition  to 
•  •.•/"-I/'-* — i.  r.  all  tho  descendants  of  a  common  anci 
whether  through  males  or  females.     Thus,  in  France,  by 
Salic  law,  the  hereditary  crown  passed  by  right  of  aynatia*, 
females  being  excluded. 

Ag'nes  Cit'y,  a  township  of  Lyon  eo.,  Kan.  Pop.  143. 

Ag'nes,  SAIVT,  a  Roman  virgin,  who  is  said  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom  under  Diocletian,  in  303  A.  I). 

Agne'si  (MARIA  OATTAXA),  an  Italian  woman  of  ex- 
traordinary learning  and  intellect,  was  born  at  Milan  Mar. 
Id,  1718.  About  the  age  of  twelve  she  could  converse  in 
Oreek,  Latin,  and  other  languages  on  abstruse  subjects 
of  philosophy  and  mathematics.  During  the  illness  of  her 
father,  who  was  a  professor  of  mathematics  at  Bologna,  she 
lectured  in  his  place.  She  published  a  work  called  "  Ana- 
lytical Institutions"  (1748),  which  displays  mathematical 
genius  of  a  high  order.  Died  Jan.  9,  1799. 

Agnes  Surd,  mistress  of  King  Charles  VII.  of  France, 
was  born  1409,  became  in  1431  lady  of  honor  to  tho  duch- 
ess of  Anjou,  and  to  fascinated  the  king  by  her  beauty 
that  he  appointed  her  lady  of  honor  to  the  queen.  She 
exercised  a  most  beneficial  influence  over  the  king,  whom 
she  stimulated  to  action  against  the  English,  who  then 
invaded  France.  She  died  Feb.  9,  1450,  u  it  is  supposed, 
by  poison  administered  by  the  dauphin. 

Ag'ni,  or  AK'IUM  [etymologically  related  to  the  Latin 
i I/'BM],  in  Hindoo  mythology,  the  god  of  fire.  He  was  a 
deity  of  great  importance  among  the  early  Aryans,  but 
after  the  rise  of  the  gods  of  the  Hindoo  triad  ho  sank  into 
a  very  subordinate  position.  lie  is  sometimes  represented 
with  two  faces,  three  legs,  and  seven  arms,  with  his  bead 
surrounded  by  flames,  and  is  generally  painted  of  a  deep- 
red  color.  By  some  he  has  been  made  to  correspond  to  the 
Vulcan  of  classic  mythology,  but  he  does  not  anywhere 
appear  as  an  artificer,  like  that  deity.  His  principal  cha- 
racters are  those  of  a  purifier  and  bearer  of  incense  to 
heaven,  thus  being  made  a  mediator  between  man  and  the 
gods.  Ills  two  faces  are  supposed  to  be  a  type  of  fire  in  its 
two  characters — beneficent  (or  creative)  and  destructive — 
and  his  seven  arms  to  indicate  the  seven  prismatic  colors. 

Agnor'tir  [from  the  Or.  «rv<M»,  to  "  be  ignorant "].  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  tho  name  of  a  scot  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury who  maintained  that  Christ  in  his  human  nature  wu 
ignorant  of  many  things,  particularly  of  fhe  day  of  judg- 
ment. Another  and  earlier  sect  of  this  name  denied  the 
omniscience  of  God. 

A'gnolo,  d»  (BACCio),  a  distinguished  Italian  architect 
and  sculptor  in  wood,  wu  born  at  Florence  in  1480.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who  ornamented  the  windows  of 
palaces  with  frontons  or  frontispieces.  Died  in  1543. 

AgBO'men  [from  the  Lat.  ad,  "to,"  and  no'mrn,  a 
"  name  "].  Besides  the  prcenomen,  nomen,  and  cognomen, 
the  ancient  Romans  sometimes  had  a  fourth  name  (agtto- 
m<-»),  which  was  derived  from  some  illustrious  action  or 
remarkable  event.  Thus,  two  gcipios  had  the  name  Afri- 
canus  given  them  on  account  of  their  victories  over  the  Car- 
thaginians in  Africa.  The  younger  of  the-e  celebrated  gen- 
erals had  a  second  agnomen— vii.  ^milianus — because  he 
was  the  son  of  L.  Paultis  .f.miliu.'.  and  adopted^  into  the 
family  of  the  Scipios.  Fabius  f.'mirMi«r  (i.  r.  "  Fabius  the 
delayer")  was  so  called  because  by  his  ca  and 

prudent  delays  he,  and  he  alone,  of  all  the  Roman  general*, 
was  able  to  oppose  Hannibal  successfully  when  that  gen- 
eral was  at  the  height  of  his  victorious  career. 

\gnonc.  ftn.yn'na.  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Campobasso.  H"  mtlM  X.  W.  of  Campobasso.  Copper-ware 
is  made  here.  Pop.  to  1M1,  «**. 

Ag'nus  l)c'i,  the  name  applied  to  the  fifth  and  last 
u  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mass,  beginning  with  the 
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words  "  Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi"  (i.  r.  "  Lamb 
of  Hod,  who  takcst  away  the  sins  of  the  world").  It  is 
also  applied  to  the  figure  of  a  lamb  bearing  a  cross,  which 
is  stamped  on  a  compound  of  balsam,  chrism,  and  wax, 
or  on  silver,  and  often  worn  by  Roman  Catholics. 

Agon'ic  [from  the  Or.  a,  "  without,"  ynvia,  an  '•  angle"] 
Line  is  the  name  applied  to  the  line  which  joins  nil  the 
places  at  which  the  magnetic  needle  points  due  north  and 
south.  The  plane  of  the  maynrtic  meridian  of  a  place, 
which  is  the  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  two  poles 
of  a  magnetic  needle  freely  suspended  at  that  place,  does 


pole 

by  these  planes  is  termed  the  magnetic  declination.  At  cer- 
tain places  these  planes  coincide,  and  such  places  arc  called 
places  of  no  iln-linntion.  The  line  which  joins  all  these 
places  is  termed  the  line  of  no  cleflination,  or  the  aijonii'  /inc. 
A  line  of  this  kind  passes  through  the  eastern  part  of  South 
America  to  Hudson's  Bay,  thence  towards  the  North  Polo 
to  the  White  Sea;  pacing  southward,  it  cuts  Arabia,  and, 
after  traversing  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  eastern  portion 
of  Australia,  goes  through  or  near  the  South  Pole  to  join 
itself  again.  It  is  not  fixed  in  position,  but  is  at  present  mov- 
ing slowly  westward  on  our  continent.  There  is  a  second 
agonic  line  which  has  been  observed  near  China  and  Japan. 

Agonis'tici,  an  ascetic  sect  of  Christians  who  lived  in 
Northern  Africa  in  the  fourth  century.  They  renounced 
labor  and  matrimony.  Their  name,  derived  from  the  Greek 
ayun'Tnrc  (agaiiu'tet),  a  "wrestler,"  appears  to  have  been 
given  in  allusion  to  their  wrestling  with  "  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil." 

Agos'ta,  or  Augus'ta,  a  seaport  of  Sicily,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Catania,  and  on  the  Mediterranean,  14  miles  N. 
of  Syracuse.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  defended  by  two  forts, 
and  exports  salt,  olive  oil,  wine,  and  honey.  In  1693  it  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  Pop.  in  1861,  9223. 

Agoua'ra  (Procyon  eancrirortitf),  the  crab-eating  rac- 
coon of  South  America,  is  larger  than  the  common  raccoon, 
has  a  shorter  tail,  and  more  variable  colors.  It  is  commonly 
of  a  blackish-gray,  with  six  rings  around  the  tail.  In  habits 
it  resembles  the  common  raccoon. 

Agouti?  a-goo'tee  (Dasyproc'ta),  a  genus  of  rodent 
mammals  related  to  the  porcupines.  The  common  agouti 
(Daayproetd  agouti)  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Gui- 
ana, and  the  neighboring  countries.  Formerly,  in  these 
districts  it  existed  in  great  numbers,  but  from  its  frequent 
ravages  on  the  sugar-cane,  potatoes,  and  yams,  it  has  in 
many  parts  been  hunted  out  and  almost  exterminated.  It 
is  between  the  size  of  a  hare  and  a  rabbit,  has  long  hind 
legs,  round  ears,  bright  black  eyes,  and  a  short,  stumpy  tail, 
which,  as  well  as  the  rump  and  thighs,  is  covered  with  long, 
coarse,  bristly  hair,  whence  the  name  Uatyprocta  (from  the 
Gr.  Saurvs,  "  rough,"  and  irpwin-os,  "  tail  "  or  "  hinder  parts  "). 
The  agouti  is  an  omnivorous  animal,  eating  almost  all  kinds 
of  vegetables,  fruits,  roots,  meats,  etc.  Its  habits  are  all 
quick  and  active,  and  even  while  eating  it  continually  turns 
its  head  from  side  to  side,  in  order  to  guard  against  danger. 
The  animal  is  easily  domesticated,  but  as  it  is  specially  fond 
of  using  its  teeth  on  all  kinds  of  furniture,  it  is -but  little 
valued  as  a  pet.  It  gnaws  with  great  rapidity,  taking  but 
a  few  minutes  to  cut  its  way  through  an  ordinary  door. 
Add  to  this  that  Us  playfulness  and  all  its  amusing  qualities 
seem  to  be  lost  in  its  do- 
mestic state.  In  some 
countries  its  flesh  is  eat- 
en, but  a  prejudice  gen- 
erally prevails  against  it. 

There  are  several  other 
species,  such  as  the  black 
agtiuti  (f)<tni/pro<:tn  <•;•('*• 
tula),  whoso  range  is 
nearly  the  same  with 

that     of      the    common  Black  Agouti, 

agouti,  but  is  perhaps  more  limited.  The  agoutis  are  said 
to  have  been  the  largest  mammals  inhabiting  the  West  In- 
dia Islands  at  the  time  of  their  discovery. 

A'gra,  or  Akbariibitd',  a  city  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
North-west  Provinces,  and  capital  of  the  division  of  the 
same  name,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Jumna.  i:U 
miles  by  rail  S.  S.  K.  of  Iiolhi,  and  754  miles  by  rail  N.  X.  K. 
of  Bombay  ;  lat.  27°  II'  X..  Ion.  78°  E.  It  was"  the  capital  of 
the  Mogul  and  Mohammedan  emperors  of  India  from  1504 
to  1647.  and  was  once  a  large  and  splendid  city,  but  a  great 
part  of  it  is  now  in  a  ruinous  state.  The  houses  are  mostly 
built  of  red  sandstone.  Here  are  several  magnificent  edifices, 
th<'  most  celebrated  of  which  is  the  Taj  Mahal,  a  mausoleum 
erected  by  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan  (1027-06)  in  honor  of 
his  favorite  queen.  This  edifice,  the  finest  in  India,  and 


perhaps  in  the  world,  is  built  of  white  marble,  surmounted 
with  a  dome  seventy  feet  in  diameter,  and  adorned  inter- 
nally with  exquisite  mosaics  of  cornelian,  lapis  lazuli,  and 
jasper.  It  cost  above  £3,000,000.  Among  the  articles  ex- 
ported from  Agra  are  cotton,  sugar,  salt,  and  indigo.  Many 
houses  in  Agra  were  destroyed  by  the  Sepoys  during  the 
mutiny  of  1857.  At  that  time  the  population  was  125,262. 
Ag'ram,  or  Zag'rab,  a  royal  free  city  of  Croatia,  and 
the  capital  of  that  country,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Save, 
172  miles  S.  of  Vienna.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic archbishop,  and  has  two  gymnasia,  two  Realschulen, 
two  normal  schools,  two  theological  seminaries,  besides 
many  other  institutions  of  learning.  Six  annual  fairs  are 
held  here.  Pop.  in  18G9,  19,857. 

Agra'rian  Law  [Lat.  lex  at/ra'ria,  from  a'gcr,  a 
'•  field"].  This  term  originated  in  the  ancient  republic  of 
Rome,  and  signified  a  law  enacted  to  distribute  or  regulate 
the  public  land,  aycr  pitlilicim.  Such  laws  were  opposed  by 
the  patricians,  who  had  appropriated  to  their  own  use  the 
lands  acquired  by  conquest,  and  who  had  long  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  occupying  them  as  tenants,  on  the  condition 
of  paying  to  the  state  a  tithe  of  the  produce.  The  consul 
Spurius  Cassias  first  proposed  to  divide  a  portion  of  public 
land  among  the  poor  citizens,  but  the  measure  was  defeated 
bv  the  aristocrats.  In  367  B.  C.  an  agrarian  law  was  origi- 
nated by  Licinius  Stolo,  ordaining  that  no  man  should  pos- 
sess more  than  500  juyera  (330  acres)  of  the  public  domain, 
and  that  such  public  land  as  any  man  occupied  in  excess 
of  bOOjugera  should  be  distributed  among  the  poor  citizens. 
Tiberius  Gracchus  was  the  author  of  an  important  agrarian 
law.  These  and  later  agrarian  laws  were  never  executed. 
In  Sparta  the  attempt  of  King  Agis  IV.  to  enforce  an 
agrarian  law  led  to  his  murder  by  the  ephori  (240  B.  C.). 
Agreement.  See  CONTRACT,  by  PROF.  T.  W.  DWIGHT. 
Agric'ola  (CNKirs  JULIUS),  a  Roman  general  and 
statesman,  born  at  Forum  Julii  (Frejus),  in  Gaul,  June  13, 
37  A.  D.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  Aquitania  by  Ves- 
pasian in  73,  and  became  consul  in  77.  About  a  year  later 
he  was  sent  as  governor  to  Britain,  which  he  conquered, 
and  governed  with  much  ability  and  moderation.  By  a  wiso 
and  humane  policy  he  promoted  the  civilization  and  pros- 
perity of  the  natives.  lie  erected  a  chain  of  forts  from  the 
Clyde  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  lie  was  recalled  about  S5 
A.  D.  by  Domitian,  who  was  jealous  of  him.  Died  Aug. 
23,  93  A.  D.  He  was  the  father-in-law  of  the  historian 
Tacitus,  who  wrote  a  Life  of  Agricola. 

Agricola  (JOHANN),  originally  SCHNEIDER  or  SCHNIT- 
TER,  a  German  theologian,  born  at  Eislebcu  April  10,  1492, 
studied  at  Wittenberg,  and  became  a  friend  -of  Luther,  with 
whom  he  was  afterwards  involved  in  a  doctrinal  contro- 
versy. He  obtained  a  chair  at  Wittenberg  in  1536.  Ag- 
ricola and  his  followers  were  called  Antinomians  (opposcrs 
of  the  law),  because  they  maintained  that  a  Christian  is 
not  bound  to  obey  the  Mosaic  law.  He  wrote  many  thfi 
logical  works,  and  published  a  valuable  collection  of  Ger- 
man proverbs.  Died  in  Berlin  Sept.  22,  1566. 

Agricultural  Chemistry  is  the  study  of  the  chemical 
relations  of  those  substances  which  compose  the  products 
of  the  farm.  Since  the  chemistry  of  these  substances  is 
most  intimately  connected  with  their  physical,  geological, 
and  physiological  aspects,  the  term  agricultural  chemistry, 
as  commonly  understood,  embraces  a  wide  range  of  natu- 
ral science  in  its  applications  to  vegetable  and  animal  pro- 
duction. The  object  of  agriculture  is  to  develop  from  seed 
and  soil  the  largest  possible  value  of  useful  plants  and  use- 
ful animals  at  the  smallest  cost.  Nothing  is  plainer  than 
i  that  the  farmer  should  accurately  understand  the  nature 
of  those  materials  and  agencies  which  build  up  his  crops 
and  increase  his  herds.  He  should  know  whence  the  ma- 
terials of  his  crops  may  be  drawn,  what  ones  are  placed  at 
his  disposal  naturally  in  surplus,  and  what  must  be  pro- 
vided by  his  own  care.  He  should  know  how  to  control  or 
work  in  harmony  with  the  energies  whose  action  is  essen- 
tial to  his  success.  Agricultural  chemistry  inquires,  first 
of  all,  what  the  plant  and  animal  are  made  of.  It  finds 
that  both,  when  living,  consist  largely  of  water,  to  the  ex- 
!  tent  of  forty  to  ninety  per  cent.,  which  is  indispensable  to 
i  their  existence  as  a  vehicle  for  the  process  of  circulation  or 
transfer  of  nutriment.  The  dry  plant  or  animal  may  bo 
divided  into  matter  volatile  by  heat,  ninety  to  ninety-nine 
per  cent.,  and  one  to  ten  per  cent,  of  nsh.  The  volatile  or 
combustible  matter  is  either  organized — i.  t.  possesses  a 
structure,  or  is  a  tissue  of  organs,  inimitable  by  the  art  of 
man,  through  whose  mechanism  the  principle  of  vitality 
operates — or  else  it  consists  of  substances  which  are  the 
direct  results  of  chemical  changes  in  the  organized  matter. 
Muscle-fibre  and  wood-fibre  are  of  the  former,  sugar  and 
urea  arc  of  the  latter  kind.  The  volatile  matters  are  thence 
termed  organic  ;  they  consist  of  carbon  compounds,  most  of 
which  are  highly  complex  in  their  atomic  constitution. 
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The  most  important  organic  matters  of  our  staple  field- 
crops  are  few  in  number— being,  1.  The  amyloids,  coai- 
pouinls  of  carbon  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  the  last  two 
being  in  tho  proportions  in  which  they  exist  in  water — 
viz.,  cellulose  or  wood-fibre,  starch,  the  sugars  and  the 
gums  :  2.  The  | toids,  also  compounds  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen,  comprising  pectose — the  hard  pulp  of 
fruits  and  roots  and  pecline,  pectosic  and  pcctic  acids — 
the  gummy  or  gelatinous  matters  of  ripe  and  cooked  fruits ; 
11.  The  fats  and  fixed  oils;  4.  The  organic  acids,  oxalic, 
malic,  citric,  and  tartaric ;  5.  The  albuminoids,  albumen, 
i.  liltrin,  and  their  analogues,  which,  besides  carbon, 
hvdrogen.  and  oxygen,  contain  fifteen  to  eighteen  percent. 
of  nitrogen,  with  one-half  to  one  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 
The  ash  of  the  plant  consists  of  phosphates,  sulphates, 
chlorides,  silicates,  and  carbonates  of  potassium,  sodium, 
calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron. 

The  growth  of  a  plant  is  tho  development  of  a  germ  or 
seed  when  acted  upon  by  the  solar  ray,  with  access  of 
water,  air,  and  soil.  The  organic  matters  above  enume- 
rated as  constituents  of  crops  are  exclusively  generated  and 
organized  by  the  plant.  Carbonic  acid  gas  supplies  car- 
bon, water  furnishes  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  while  nitrogen 
is  derived  partially  from  minute  quantities  of  ammonia 
mingled  with  the  air.  Nitrogen  is,  however,  chiefly  ob- 
tain.-d  trim  tin  nitrates  of  the  soil.  All  the  ash-elements 
come  exclusively  from  tho  soil.  The  agriculturist  cannot 
ail  the  nourishment  of  his  crops  except  through  the  soil, 
and  there  he  can  only  influence  tho  supplies  of  water,  of 
nitrogen,  and  of  ash-elements.  Carbon,  tho  most  abun- 
dant ingredient  of  all  crops,  making  up  forty-four  to  forty- 
eight  per  cent,  of  the  dry  matter,  is  furnished  so  fully  by 
the  atmospheric  carbonic  acid  that  additional  supplies  from 
the  soil  are  not  directly  advantageous.  The  atmosphere 
contains,  it  is  true,  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  this  gas 
— one-twenty-flve  hundredth  of  its  bulk — but  this  is  con- 
ibly  in  excess  of  the  wants  of  the  most  luxuriant 
growth. 

Tho  fertility  of  the  soil  depends,  chemically — 1,  upon 
tho  presence  in  it  of  all  the  ash-elements  and  of  nitrates 
in  proper  quantity ;  and  2,  on  their  occurrence  there  in 
such  states  of  combination  as  give  a  constant  and  regulated 
supply.  Numerous  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  a 
soil  destitute  of  any  ono  of  tho  following  substances — viz., 
phosphoric  acid.  sulphuric  aeid,  potash,  lime,  magnesia, 
oxide  of  iron — is  absolutely  barren  by  virtue  of  such  de- 
ficiency. It  is  also  certain  that  a  soil  which  contains  the 
usual  amount  of  potash,  but  only  in  the  form  of  feldspar, 
or  of  phosphoric  acid,  but  only  as  apatite,  or  of  magnesia, 
but  only  as  serpentine,  is  infertile,  because  these  substances 
do  not  yield  their  elements  to  tho  solvent  agencies  of  the 
soil  or  plant  rapidly  enough  to  serve  as  plant-food. 
Alumina  is  an  abundant  element  of  soils,  but  it  is  always 
n' -scut  from  agricultural  plants;  and  recent  investigations 
also  appear  to  show  that  silica,  which  is  present  in  many 
plants,  is  an  accidental  ingredient,  and  in  no  manner 
essential  to  their  growth  or  perfection.  Soda  likewise  ap- 
pears to  be  unessential  to  most  of  the  vegetative  processes; 
tor.  although  it  is  perhaps  never  entirely  absent  from  culti- 
vated plants,  it  often  occurs  in  them  in  extremely  minute 
quantity,  so  that  the  soda  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
blood  and  milk  of  animals  must  be  obtained,  in  part  at 
least,  directly  from  mineral  sources. 

Nitrates  and  ammonia-salts — which  are  the  natural  sup- 
plies of  nitrogen  to  crops — rarely  arc,  and  never  need  be. 
present  in  the  soil  in  more  than  the  minutest  proportion. 
It  is  only  requisite  that  they  bo  generated  or  gathered 
there  as  rapidly  as  crops  remove  them.  Tho  process  of  nit- 
rification, whereby  inert  or  inassimilable  nitrogen  existing 
in  the  soil  or  in  the  air  is  converted  into  nitric  acid,  is  one 
of  the  utmost  agricultural  importance,  though  still  largely 
involved  iii  mystery. 

The  great  bulk  of  any  soil  is  chemically  indifferent  in  the 
nourishment  of  tho  present  crop.  The  weight  of  an  aver- 
age loamy  soil  is  about  4,000,000  pounds  per  acre  for  each 
foot  of  depth.  A  crop  of  grain  of  thirty-three  bushels  re- 
moves but  110  pounds  of  ash  elements — viz.,  forty  pounds 
in  the  seed  and  10(1  pounds  in  the  straw.  A  hay -crop  of 
two  tons  carries  off  but  21)0  pounds  of  ash-ingredients. 
I  h  ->•  quantities,  if  assumed  to  come  from  two  feet  of  depth, 
are  respectively  Kit  l-:;n.oooth  and  l-57.000th  of  tho  entire 
mass  of  soil.  Hellriegel's  experiments  give  results  which 
warrant  us  in  concluding  that  55  pounds  of  potash,  17  of 
soda.  17  of  magnesia.  '_':!  of  lime.  .'>.>  of  phosphoric  acid,  11 
of  sulphuric  acid.  S  of  chlorine,  and  54  of  nitrogen  (in  the 
form  of  nitrates),  are  all  that  need  be  present,  in  soluble 
condition,  in  1,000.000  pounds  of  soil,  in  order  to  establish 
there  a  fertility  equal  to  the  production  of  :'..'<  bushels  of 
barley-grain  and  2tllHI  pounds  of  straw  per  acre.  In  other 
Words,  the  140  pounds  of  ash  elements  may  be  taken  from 
1,000.000  pounds  of  a  soil  in  which  but  IMi  pounds  exist 


in  soluble  condition,  and  in  which,  therefor".  th<-  i.ropor 
tion  of  real  plant-food — nitrogen,  but  not  *  at.  r.  includ.  d 
is  but   1-IOiioth.     <  n  the  practical  Mns«,  ho* 

I  i.'lds.  and  iii  i .  contain,  a  larger  proportion  of  I  mat 
diately  available  plant-food  than  o:ie  part  in  4000,  but 
rarely  more  perhaps  than  ten  times  that  amount. 

As  cropping  removes  these  substances  from  (be  toil,  they 
are  replaced  more  or  less  rapidly  and  completely  by  wrath 
ering,  whereby,  under  the  influence  of  moisture,  carbonic 
acid  and  oxygen,  aided  by  heat  and  by  the  alternations  of 
heat  and  cold,  the  rock-dust  of  the  soil  is  gradually  fluxed 
into  soluble  pabulum,  and  charged  with  nitrates. 

The  soil  is  endowed  with  absorptive  qualities  which  en- 
able it  to  retain  in  a  state  of  comparative  insolubility  certain 
ash-elements,  especially  those  which  are  in  gtneral  th. 
least  abundant — viz.,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash — even 
when  applied  to  it  from  external  sources  in  the  mont  solu- 
ble form  and  in  large  quantity.  This  absorption  of  plant- 
food  by  the  soil  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  libera- 
tion of  other  substances,  especially  of  lime  and  sulphuric 
acid.  The  impalpable  matter  of  the  soil,  consisting  largely 
of  aluminous  and  ferruginous  silicates,  is  mainly  '.he  seat  of 
these  absorptions  ;  sand,  silica,  carbonate  of  lime,  humus, 
and  even  pure  clay  (kaolinitc),  being  destitute  of  the  power 
in  question. 

Soils  may  be  fully  supplied  with  all  the  nutritive  ele- 
ments in  proper  quantity  and  form,  and  yet  be  infertile. 
This  may  happen  on  account  of  faults  in  physical  condi- 
tion, whereby  they  are  rendered  uncongenial  to  plants.  A 
certain  medium  porosity,  admitting  of  access  and  efflux  of 
water,  and  a  quality  of  being  suitably  warmed  by  tho  tun 
and  of  carrying  heat  through  tho  cool  of  the  night,  are  no 
less  indispensable  to  high  productive  power  than  an  ap- 
propriate chemical  condition. 

Manures  improve  the  soil  by  supplying  one  or  several  of 
those  ingredients  required  by  plants  which  arc  deficient 
cither  by  reason  of  yearly  removal  of  crops  or  from  original 
poverty  of  composition.  Practice  has  taught  that  phos- 
phates and  nitrogen  in  assimilable  form  are  most  com- 
monly tho  substances  which  strikingly  benefit  land,  and 
chemical  analysis  shows  that  of  these  the  former  is  ordina- 
rily the  least  abundant  ingredient  of  soils,  and  the  latter  is 
ono  which  is  not  only  not  abundant,  but  one  which  rapidly 
wastes  by  solution  in  rain-water,  being  daily  carried  off  in 
immense  quantities,  through  springs  and  rivers,  into  the 

The  action  of  fertilizers  is  not,  however,  fully  explained 
by  their  affording  a  direct  supply  of  lacking  nutritive  ele- 
ments; manures  operate  indirectly  to  feed  crops,  by  their 
chemical  effects  upon  tho  soil.  It  has  been  abundantly 
demonstrated  that  common  salt,  gypsum,  and  other  saline 
matters  may  react  on  the  soil  to  convert  potash  and  mag- 
nesia, for  instance,  into  soluble  forms,  and  thus  to  give  tho 
samo  result  as  would  follow  an  immediate  application  of 
the  last-named  substances. 

Certain  manures  which  are  used  in  largo  doses,  such  as 
stable-dung,  peat,  marl,  and  lime,  also  influence  tho  fer- 
tility of  tho  soil,  by  amending  its  texture  or  otherwise 
modifying  its  physical  characters. 

It  is  theoretically  possible  to  produce  a  maximum  crop 
of  any  given  kind,  continuously  and  perpetually,  upon  th 
same  plat  of   land.     In  practice,  however,  it  is  far  ea»ier, 
and  therefore  far  cheaper,  to   alternate  or  rotate  crops. 
A  hoed  crop  implies  surface-tillage,  several  times  repeated 
during  tho  growing  season,  thus  effectually  exposing  11 
upper  soil  to  the  oxidizing  influence  of  tho  air.     A   li. 
put  into  grass  or  clover  is  to  some  extent  under 
conditions.     In  the  one  case,  organic  matters  waste  rap 
idly ;  in  the  other,  they  accumulate  in   the  soil, 
first  instance,  tho  surface-soil  tends  to  lose  that  por 
and  attractiveness  for  moisture  due  to  the   presence 
humus,  which  is  a  quality  of  the  utmost  significance  in 
mates  subject  to  drouth.     In  the  second  instance,  tho  u 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lower  soil, 
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some  extent,  apparent.     Agricultural  ehoim.try  is  con 

™   to  show,  further,  that  some  plants,  while  occupying 
the  soil,  enrich  it,  and.  though  yielding  the  fanner  a  large 
and  valuable   harvest,  yet  actually  manure  I 
rabteqiml  crop.     Clover  has  long  been  known  as  a  pl.i 
of  this    kind.     A  good   ,  whenm.de  „ 
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nitrogen  that  are  contained  in  a  good  wheat-crop  am 
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subsequently  make  the  good  wheat-crop.  The  enriching 
effects  of  clover  are  absolute  in  respect  of  nitrogen.  The 
clover  phmt  is  able,  in  a  given  time  and  on  a  given  sur- 
fure,  to  assimilate  nitrogen  much  more  rapidly,  or  to  a 
much  greater  amount,  than  the  wheat  plant  can.  It  there- 
fore flourishes  better  on  a  limited  supply,  or  gives  a  full 
crop  where  wheat  would  make  perhaps  but  half  a  crop ; 
and,  besides,  leaves  in  the  soil  where  it  has  grown  more 
nitrogen  in  its  roots  and  stubble  than  an  entire  wheat -crop 
contains.  In  respect  of  ash-eloments,  the  clover  plant  can 
add  nothing  to  the  soil  in  the  way  of  quantity,  but  it 
strongly  influences  their  quality.  It  transmutes  the  in- 
soluble matters  into  soluble,  and  collects  largely,  by  its 
deep-penetrating  roots,  from  stores  of  food  which  the 
wheat  plant  can  scarcely  reach.  When  its  roots  decay, 
these  substances  remain  where  a  succeeding  wheat-crop 
can  at  once  utilize  them.  This  enriching  process  has  again 
its  narrow  limits.  If  we  keep  land  in  clover,  it  becomes 
"clover-sick,"  probably  from  exhaustion  of  the  deep-lying 
plant-food,  and  this  disease  is  hard  to  cure,  because  of  tin; 
inaccessibility  of  the  subsoil  to  fertilizing  application!. 

By  judicious  rotation  of  crops  a  soil  of  moderate  quality 
may  be  made  to  yield  fair  harvests  without  loss  of  product- 
ive power.  In  order  thus  to  economize  in  the  fullest  de- 
gree the  resources  of  soil  and  crop,  the  farmer  needs  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  their  nature,  such  as  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  encouraging  the  study  of  agricultural  chemistry. 

In  studying  the  utilization  of  vegetable  products  for 
obtaining  the  various  animal  matters  which  arc  employed 
as  food,  etc.,  agricultural  chemistry  enters  into  a  higher 
and  more  difficult  field.  Here  it  has  been  obliged,  by  nu- 
merous experiments,  to  test  much  of  the  empirical  know- 
ledge which  agricultural  practice  had  too  vaguely  supplied, 
and  also  finds  itself  under  the  necessity  of  investigating 
the  most  purely  scientific  questions  of  physiology.  Although 
many  useful  practical  results  have  been  obtained,  this  de- 
partment of  our  knowledge  is  extremely  incomplete,  and, 
save  in  technical  details,  is  too  closely  allied  to  the  general 
subject  of  animal  nutrition  to  require  notice  in  these  pages. 

Of  useful  books  on  agricultural  chemistry,  those  of 
Li  i  ivn:  and  BOUSSINGAULT  take  pre-eminence  ;  the  former 
by  their  brilliant  suggcstiveness,  the  latter  by  their  ac- 
curate experimental  study  of  many  points  of  the  highest 
practical  interest.  In  Germany,  WOLFF,  HEIDEN,  KNOP, 
and  MAYER  have  recently  published  excellent  systematic 
treatises.  Great  Britain  has  produced  no  extended  work 
since  J.  P.  W.  JOHNSTON'S  "  Lectures,"  which  are  still 
valuable,  though  far  behind  the  time.  In  the  United 
States,  two  books  by  S.  W.  JOHNSON  have  been  received 
with  favor.  (See  LIEBIG,  "Agricultural  Chemistry,"  1841 ; 
"Modern  Agriculture,"  1859;  '-Natural  Laws  "of  Hus- 
IpiTi-lry,"  1863,  etc.;  BOUSSINGAULT,  "Economic  Rurale," 
1851;  "  Mcmoires  dc  Chimio  Agricole,"  1854;  "Agronomic, 
Chimie  Agricole,"  etc.,  1860-68 ;  WOLFF,  "  Naturgcsetzliche 
GrundIagcndesAckerbaues,"1856;  "  Landwirthschaftliche 
I-Vi'tcrungslehrc,"  1801;  HEIDEN,  "  Diingerlehre,"  1868; 
KNOP,  "Lehrbuch  der  Agricultur  Chemic,"  1H68;  MAYETI, 
"  Agricultur  Chemie,"  1871 ;  JOHNSTON,  "  Lectures  on  Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry  and  Geology,"  1847;  JOHNSON,  "How 
Crops  Grow,"  1868;  "  How  Crops  Feed,"  1870.) 

S.  W.  JOHNSON. 

Agricultural  Geology — geology  applied  to  agricul- 
ture— embraces  whatever  can  be  learned  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  substructure  of  any  district  with  reference  to 
drainage  and  water-supply,  the  origin,  physical  structure, 
and  mineral  constituents  of  soils,  the  distribution  and  prop- 
erties of  mineral  fertilizers,  etc.  It  is  chiefly  valuable  as 
teaching  the  probable  resources  of  a  district  in  soil,  subsoil, 
mineral  manures,  etc.  To  the  farmer  it  is  often  desirable 
that  he  should  know  the  results  likely  to  be  obtained  from 
deep  ploughing  and  deep  draining.  These  depend  greatly 
on  the  nature  of  the  rock,  the  dip  and  compactness  of  the 
strata,  and  the  form  of  the  surface  in  reference  to  the  strati- 
fication. In  a  majority  of  cases,  the  subsoil  is  derived  from 
the  underlying  rock,  and  the  soil  is  derived  from  the  sub- 
soil ;  so  that  for  the  most  part  the  soil  indicates  the  rock. 
Thus  in  any  estimate  of  the  fertility  of  land  the  nature  of 
the  underlying  rock  comes  into  consideration,  for  both  the 
depth  and  texture  of  the  soil  depend,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, on  the  rock  beneath,  and  the  productiveness  is  depend- 
ent on  these.  Thus,  soils  formed  from  rocks  which  abound 
in  phosphates  arc  often  of  extraordinary  fertility.  Even  the 
fossils  and  shells  that  are  found  in,  and  are  characteristic 
of,  rocks  increase  the  value  of  the  land  where  they  occur. 

Agricultural  Schools.     See  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOLS. 

Agricultural  System,  a  theory  of  political  economy 
invented  by  F.  Quesnay  (physician  to  Louis  XV.),  who 
taught  that  those  only  increase  the  wealth  of  a  country  who 
develop  the  resources  of  the  earth,  such  as  the  products  of 
the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms. 


Agriculture  [Lat.  agricntin'ra,  from  n'ljrr,  gen. 
n'gri,  a  "field"  or  "land,"  and  <•,//«,  rultiun,  to  "till;"  lit- 
erally, the  "tillage  (or  cultivation)  of  land"]  is  the  art  of 
increasing  and  assuring,  by  human  effort  and  care,  the  pro- 
duction and  growth  of  such  material  substances  as  con- 
tribute to  the  sustenance  or  enjoyment  of  our  race,  whether 
directly  or  through  the  nourishment  of  such  animals  as 
minister  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  mankind.  Its 
origin  and  progress  are  nearly  identical  with  those  of 
civilization.  The  absolute  savage  gathers  and  consumes 
the  seeds,  nuts,  roots,  etc.  that  gratify  his  appetite  or 
renew  his  wasted  strength  ;  he  may  collect  and  save  them 
in  seasons  of  plenty  to  minister  to  his  needs  in  time  of 
want,  but  he  never  thinks  of  planting  or  tilling  with  intent 
to  increase  his  stores.  Save  under  the  immediate  pressure 
of  hunger  or  cold,  he  has  no  habit  of  working — no  days  or 
hours  set  apart  for  industry.  Were  it  otherwise,  he  would 
cease  to  be  a  savage. 

The  barbarian  is  primarily  a  careless,  nomadic  cattle- 
breeder  or  shepherd.  Having  captured  and  domesticated 
certain  animals,  he  spares  a  part  of  them  for  weeks,  or 
months,  or  years,  that  they  may  be  available  in  time  of 
greater  need.  Some  of  them — the  horse  and  the  dog,  for 
instance — he  values  and  preserves,  though,  unless  sorely 
pressed  by  hunger,  he  rejects  them  as  food.  Some  rarely 
found,  like  the  beaver,  otter,  mink,  etc.,  he  prizes  for  their 
fur,  whereby  he  may  defend  himself  against  cold,  and 
sometimes  increase  his  personal  attractions.  The  breeding 
and  rearing  of  the  horse,  cow,  sheep,  camel,  reindeer,  ass, 
hog,  etc.  form  the  earliest  and  rudest  department  of  bar- 
barian industry.  Poorly  and  scantily  fed  or  sheltered, 
these  animals  increase  slowly,  and  thousands  of  them  are 
often  swept  off  by  the  unusual  severity  of  winter.  Land  is 
lightly  valued  by  the  ruder  herdsmen  :  if  one  locality  does 
not  serve,  they  seek  and  find  another.  A  great  dearth  or 
famine  has  sometimes  set  in  motion  tribe  after  tribe,  until 
a  hunt  for  food  became  a  migration,  then  an  irruption, 
overturning  dynasties  and  subjugating  races  more  polished 
but  less  warlike  than  their  conquerors. 

Though  the  origin  of  agriculture  is  lost  in  the  darkness 
which  shrouds  prc-historic  times,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  men  first  sowed  seeds  in  the  annually-inundated  lower 
valleys  of  the  Nile  and  other  great  rivers,  which,  cradled 
in  distant  mountains,  are  swelled  by  melting  snows  more 
slowly  and  equably  than  others.  These  valleys  arc  often 
more  or  less  extensively  seeded  by  grains  or  nuts  brought 
down  by  the  floods;  and  when  such  seeding  failed  or 
proved  inadequate,  observation  would  soon  teach  those 
whoso  subsistence  depended  on  the  process  to  supplement 
or  eke  out  Nature's  niggard,  capricious  bounty  by  human 
providence  and  industry.  Nature  had  presented  a  pattern 
whereon  man  might  profitably  improve.  After  a  time  the 
sower  strewed  his  seeds  over  the  face  of  the  stilled  and 
slowly-receding  flood,  knowing  that  the  softened  soil  be- 
neath would  retain  and  cover  the  germs  which  the  sun  would 
speedily  quicken  :  hence  the  Hebrew  proverb,  "  Cast  thy 
bread  upon  the  waters,  and  thou  shall  find  it  after  many 
days."  Such  seeding  required  no  animal  or  mechanical 
power,  no  implement  but  the  human  hand  and  arm,  while 
the  annual  inundation  supplied  in  abundance  the  elements 
of  growth.  Such  was  probably  the  infancy  of  agriculture. 
But  the  area  naturally  inundated  is  small  and  limited, 
while,  under  favoring  circumstances,  population  tends  ever 
to  increase.  To  cultivate  more  acres  was  indispensable ; 
and  the  most  facile,  rather  than  the  most  fertile,  were  first 
selected  for  such  use.  But  here  the  earth  required  break- 
ing up  and  pulverizing;  so  the  aid  of  strong,  docile  ani- 
mals was  soon  invoked,  and  rude  implements  devised  to 
render  their  muscular  strength  serviceable.  The  yoke  and 
the  plough  were  thus  called  into  existence — both  rude.  ;is 
the  yoke  still  measurably  is  ;  the  original  plough  being  a 
forked  stick  or  tree-top,  with  one  prong  left  five  or  six  feet 
long  for  a  beam,  and  the  other  shortened  to  a  foot  or  two, 
and  sharpened,  to  serve  as  a  coulter  and  share.  Asia, 
Africa — nay,  even  Spain  and  Portugal — have  made  but 
moderate  improvements  thereon  to  this  day  ;  while  West- 
ern Europe  and  the  United  States  have  left  the  primitive 
plough  almost  out  of  sight.  Yet  it  was  not  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century  that  Jethro  Tull  persuaded 
a  IVw  British  farmers  that  iron  was  the  true,  chief  material 
for  ploughs  ;  and  only  the  enlightened  cultivators  of  the 
present  century  have  substituted  steel  for  iron. 

The  ruling  classes  in  most  nations  of  antiquity  wronged 
themselves  by  degrading  labor.  In  the  Brahminical 
hierarchy,  which  has  so  long  petrified  a  large  portion  of 
the  human  race,  priests  rank  above  soldiers,  and  soldiers 
form  a  caste  which  looks  down  on  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 
Nearly  all  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Semitic  origin  or  genius, 
the  Hebrews  cxcepted,  concurred  substantially  in  this  mis- 
taken estimate.  Greece  should  have  been  more  enlightened, 
but  her  ruling  caste  also,  in  the  days  of  her  glory,  was  a 
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•  of  warriors,  while  her  soil  was  tilled  mainly  by  slaves. 

Rome,  in  the  days  of  her  republic. m  v  i._-or,  wasacommunit  v 
of  cultivators  every  citizen  l.cmg  allotted  land  (o 
about  >i\  ton*),  whicdi  he  was  expected  to  till  with  his  own 
hands,  as  was  done  by  some  of  her  great.  -I  warriors  and 
t  stalesincn.  Hut  wars  of  conquest  soon  tilled  the  re- 
public with  slaves  captured  in  battle,  and  rural  labor,  as 
well  as  household  service,  was  devolved  i  them,  rendi  r 
ing  tillage  menial  and  (in  the  general  regard)  degrading. 
Agriculture  drooped  and  withered  under  this  burden,  and 
Italy,  naturally  the  garden  of  Europe,  drew  a  great  part 
of  her  bread  for  ngcs  at  first  from  Sicily,  then  from  Egypt 
and  other  distant  regions,  which  ignorance,  neglect,  and 
wretched  husbandry  could  not  render  sterile  or  unfruitful. 
Feudalism  in  the  West,  Islamism  in  the  East,  planted 
themselves  on  the  ruins  of  the  mighty  but  corroded 
of  Roman  power;  and  it  was  not  till  tho  Crusades  had 
somewhat  shattered  tho  claims  of  feudalism  that  any  sub- 
stantial progress  in  agriculture  was  made  since  tho  ages 
of  Moses  and  Homer.  Tho  average  serf  of  Western 
Europe,  at  the  date  of  tho  Norman  conquest,  and  for 
generations  thereafter,  was  nowise  more  fortunate,  and  was 
barely  more  efficient,  than  tho  Hebrew  cultivator  of  the  ago 
of  Samson  or  of  Da\  id. 

The  law  given  by  Moses,  the  book  of  Job,  and  the  paint- 
ings still  fresh  and  vivid  in  tho  Egyptian  temples,  to- 
gether carry  us  back  nearly  or  quite  five  thousand  years, 
and  show  us  that  tho  plough  has  been  in  use  for  more  than 
that  number  of  years.  Moses  ordained  that  the  soil  should 
lie  fallow  every  seventh  year — a  rude  but  tolerably  certain 
mode  of  restoring,  by  rest  and  atmospheric  influences,  its 
exhausted  fertility.  Isaac,  the  son  of  Abraham,  is  said  to 
havo  reaped  a  hundred-fold  in  ono  instance — a  wondrous 
product  if  tho  crop  wcro  tho  most  prolific  known  to  V  Bit 
crn  Asia  in  that  age.  Indeed,  historians  agree  that  a  yield 
of  flvo  bushels  per  aero  of  wheat  was  tho  full  average  of 
antiquity,  if  not  beyond  it.  Rye,  barley,  and  oats  did 
better,  though  not  much.  Even  middling  husbandry,  with 
modern  implements  and  methods,  yields  at  least  twice  aa 
much  per  acre,  and  thrice  as  much  per  bushel  of  seed,  as  did 
that  of  Knropo  and  Asia  from  ton  to  forty  centuries  ago.  In 
the,  product  ion  of  tho  grape,  the  olive,  tho  apple,  fig,  etc., 
as  also  in  tho  roaring  of  cattle,  tho  ancients  stood  more 
nearly  on  a  plane  with  us,  save  that  their  stock  was  inade- 
quately and  capriciously  fed  and  sheltered  in  winter, 
whence  groat  losses  were  from  time  to  time  encountered. 
A  very  few  eminent  breeders  kept  choice  animals,  but  the 
majority  thought  no  more  of  blood  in  cattle  than  of 
grafting  their  apple  trees  or  undcrdraining  their  mar-he-. 
In  (i recce,  agriculture  scarcely  attracted  the  notice  of  tho 
intellectual,  powerful,  and  cultivated  minority,  who  wcro 
intent  on  war  and  politics,  art  and  music ;  and  no  work  of 
noli, 'cable  ability  survives  to  attest  Greek  devotion  to,  or 
interest  in.  the  improvement  of  the  soil.  Rome  was  less 
sterile  in  this  respect ;  her  writers  on  agriculture  proffered 
suggestions  which,  though  more  than  two  thousand  years 
<>M.  may  .-fill  be  pondered  with  profit  by  practical  farmers. 
Tho  original  allotment  of  land  to  each  Roman  citizen 
ranging  from  two  up  to  six  acres,  the  advantage  of 
thorough  over  shiftless  cultivation  is  especially  insisted  on 
by  them,  while  the  advisability  of  early  planting,  tilling, 
b  i'v,  siing.  etc.  is  forcibly  commended.  Slavery  having 
degraded  labor,  while,  luxury  enervated  tho  richer  classes, 
Roman  agriculture  sank  into  decay,  and  Italy  was  for 
centuries  largely  supplied  with  bread-grain  from  abroad. 
The  Northern  barbarians  who  overturned  and  divided  the 
Roman  empire  wcro  but  rude  cultivators,  and  despised 
tho  arts  of  peace,  as  only  befitting  serfs  and  slaves.  Of 
course  they  did  nothing  to  improve  tho  wretched  methods 
of  cultivation  which  they  found  in  vogue  in  Greece,  Gaul, 
Iberia,  and  Italy.  But  tho  Saracens  who  soon  wrested 
a  great  part  of  Southern  Europe  from  tho  grasp  of  their 
degenerate  offspring,  introduced  irrigation  and  kindred  arts 
from  Northern  Africa,  and  made  the  Spanish  peninsula 
flourish  as  it  had  never  dune  till  then.  Tho  fact  that 
their  revenue  in  Spain  amounted  in  tho  tenth  century  to 
$JO,000,000  (equal  to  twenty  times  that  amount  in  our  ,lav  i 
indicates  an  efficiency  and  a  thrift  in  cultivation,  as  well 
as  in  inutai-t  urcs,  unknown  to  their  modern  succe--ors. 

S,,  long  as  Europe  bent  to  the  yoke  of  feudalism,  agri- 
cultural improvement  was  s  •arccl'y  possible.  The  tillers 
of  the  soil  were  mainly  tenants  at  will,  bound  to  rush  to 
arms  at.  the  call  of  their  lord,  and  liable  to  bo  dispossessed 
at  his  nod.  They  usually  paid  their  rents  in  kind,  and  one 
who  grew  unusually  large  crops  would  have  been  promptly 
reipiircd  t,»  increase  his  quota  of  rent.  Leases  for  fixed 
terms,  or  for  two  or  more  lives,  gradually  replaced  the 
older  methods,  the  landlords  at  length  discovering  that 
their  own  true  interest  required  that  the  tenant  should  be 
incited  to  improve  his  processes,  enlarge  his  fields,  and  in- 
crease his  crops. 


The  condition  of  the  manes  under  the  feudal  system 

precluded  etlieient  cultivation.     Sunk  in  the  grossest  igno- 
rance, grovelling  in  superstitious  fear  of  a  haughty  prUet- 

hood,  taking  the  law  fr he  month-  ,,l  th.-ir  la,,.. 

feudal  masters,  they  had  neither  means  nor  will  t,,  improx- 
their  holding,  and  method,..  Wheat  thev  .-el  i 
scanty  crops  of  this  grain  were  required  by  th.-ir  , 
rye,  barley,  and  oats  afforded  their  meat  and  their  drink- 
beer  or  mead  being  their  only  luxury.  Ki,-n  the  ari»- 
tocracy  of  most  European  countries,  bat  cspccislh 
land,  knew  few  edibles  but  these,  e-.-ul,  ut  ve 
u  yet  few  and  poor.  Says  "The  liriti-b  CM  •!,, pit-din. •"  "It 
was  not  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henri-  VIII.  that  any 
[  salads,  any  carrots,  or  other  edible  root*  were  produced  in 
nid.  The  little  of  these  vegetables  that  was  n«ed  was 
formerly  imported  from  Holland  and  Flanders."  Butcher's 
meat  bad  been  and  was  abundant  and  cheap,  only  became 
most  of  the  country  was  uncultivated,  lay  in  common,  and 
was  ranged  over  by  cuttle  that  received  little  care  and  leaf 
fodder.  The  invention  of  printing,  the  discovery  of 
America,  the  dayspring  of  inquiry  and  mental  freedom  in- 
augurated by  Martin  Luther,  rung  the  knell  of  feudalism. 
The  New  World  supplied  some  excellent  edibles  to  the  Old 
— Indian  corn  and  the  potato  foremost  among  them.  No 
other  grain  but  rice  yields  food  for  man  so  bounteously  as 
the  maize  :  no  other  root  is  so  generally  acceptable  as  the 
potato,  though  several  others  yield  a  larger  bulk  or  weight 
per  acre.  Even  if  the  maize  were  already  known  to  China 
and  the  far  East,  its  value  to  Europe  was  not  lessened. 
And  even  tobacco,  though  making  a  heavy  draft  upon  the 
soil,  has  largely  contributed  to  enhance  the  gains  of  the 
husbandman,  since  many  communities  pay  aa  much  an- 
nually for  this  seductive  narcotic  as  for  bread. 

Modern  agriculture  dates  from  the  invention  of  printing, 
and  the  consequent  multiplication  of  books  and  of  re 
"The  Book  of  Husbandry,"  tho  first  English  work  of  de- 
cided merit  devoted  to  tillage,  was  first  published  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (15.14),  and  is  attributed  to  a  judge 
named  Fitzherhert.  It  is  eminently  practical  in  its  incul- 
cations, and  nearly  as  minute  in  its  descriptions  *s  its 
lineal  successor,  Mr.  Stephens'*  "  Book  of  the  Farm."  It 
was  soon  followed  by  several  others  of  like  purpose,  which 
are  often  judicious,  though  sometimes  fantastic,  in  their 
recommendations.  The  introduction  of  red  clover  and  the 
turnip  into  Great  Britain,  about  1645,  probably  did  more 
for  her  farmers  than  all  tho  books  ever  printed  had  thus 
far  done.  It  is  said  that  Lord  Bacon,  having  assiduously 
collected  all  tho  works  treating  of  agriculture  known  in  hi* 
day.  after  dipping  into  them  sufficiently  to  form  an  opinion 
of  their  contents,  at  length  consigned  them  to  the  flames, 
saying  that  they  laid  down  rules  arbitrarily  and  with  no 
regard  to  principles.  We  presume  this  sweeping  criticism 
contemplated  the  writings  of  German  and  French,  as  well 
as  British,  writers  on  the  art  of  cultivating  the  soil. 

Jcthro  Tnll,  a  gentleman  fanner  of  Berkshire,  whose 
"Horse-hoeing  Husbandry"  appeared  in  1731,  seems  to 
havo  been  the  first  author  who  contemplated  the  fanner's 
calling  with  the  eye  of  genius.  Ho  bad  for  thirty  years 
been  drilling  in  his  crops  with  decided  advantage,  and  ho 
tells  others  how  to  profit  by  his  example.  He  insisted  on 
the  advisability  of  repeated  ploughings  before  seeding,  and 
of  sowing  in  drills  so  wide  apart  as  to  admit  of  cultivation 
with  a  horse-hoe.  Undcrdraining  being  as  yet  unknown, 
he  laid  his  land  in  ridges,  with  shallow  ditches  interven- 
ing ;  ho  sowed  but  three  pecks  of  seed  to  the  acre :  he  hoed 
his  wheat  in  tho  fall,  and  again  in  the  spring;  and,  making 
tho  ridges  of  this  year  on  tho  ground  allotted  to  the  ditches 
of  last  year,  ho  grew  thirteen  crops  of  wheat  in  succession 
on  the  same  field,  and  maintained  that  the  toil  was  nowise 
exhausted  thereby.  He  thus  anticipated  the  Loisweden 
practice  of  our  day,  which  consists  in  marking  off  a 
(drained)  field  into  strips  three  feet  in  width,  cultivating 
these  in  alternate  years,  and  tilling  the  fallow  spaces  be- 
tween the  strips  of  grain.  It  is  claimed  for  this  practice 
that  the  crop  is  as  large  as  when  all  the  ground  is  sown, 
and  that  wheat  after  wheat  may  thus  he  grown  nrf  iii/im'- 
I,I,H  .'  Tull  sowed  turnip  seed  in  the  same  drills  or  ridges, 
at  depths  of  one.  two,  and  four  inches  respectively,  calcu- 
lating that  the  lowest  would  germinate  in  spite  of  any  but 
the  sever, -t  drouth,  and  that,  the  young  plants  appearing 
at  different  time-,  a  part  of  them  must  at  all  events  escape 
the  fly.  British  agriculture  owes  very  much  to  the  turnip, 
which  grows  luxuriantly  in  its  moist,  cool  climate,  yet  u 
there  left  in  the  ground,  scarcely  touched  by  frost,  until 
gnawed  away  gradually  by  sheep,  which  arc  thus  fattened 
more  cheaply  than  they  otherwise  could  be. 

The  breeding  of  choice  sheep  and  cattle  received  signal 
attention  in  Great  Britain  during  the  last  century,  and  the 
improvements  thus   effected  have  I n  maintained  and  ex- 
tended.    The    Durham  and   Alderney  breeds  of  ca'tle,  the 
Ler,  t'otswold,  and  other  excellent  breeds  of  long  or 
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coarsc-woolled  sheep,  are  among  the  trophies  of  that  cen- 
tury. The  Merino  was  brought  from  its  native  Spain  by 
George  III.  in  1788,  but  experience  proved  it  unsuited  to 
the  British  isles,  where  mutton  is  of  more  consequence  than 
wool. 

The  high  price  of  grain,  caused  by  the  persistent  wars 
between  France  and  England  for  twenty-five  years  prior 
to  1815,  stimulated  the  progress  of  British  agriculture. 
Scotland  participated  fully  in  this  improvement,  whereby 
millions  of  acres  were  reclaimed  from  heath  and  bog  or 
rugged  pasture,  and  made  largely  productive  of  grain  and 
roots.  Underdraining  was  greatly  promoted  by  an  act 
of  Parliament  providing  that  money  should  be  advanced 
from  the  public  treasury  to  defray  its  cost,  upon  the  secu- 
rity of  a  first  mortgage  on  the  property  thus  reclaimed. 

The  progress  of  agriculture  since  1800  has  been  so  rapid 
that  its  recent  triumphs  outweigh  all  that  preceded  them. 
The  use  of  dissolved  bones  as  a  fertilizer  is  hardly  yet  sev- 
enty years  old,  yet  it  has  increased  the  annual  grain-har- 
vest of  Great  Britain  by  millions  of  bushels.  For  a  gene- 
ration the  farmers  of  this  and  other  countries  saw  cargo 
after  cargo  of  bones  taken  from  their  shores  to  fertilize 
British  fields,  without  even  asking  what  this  should  sug- 
gest to  them ;  but  now  they  use  all  the  bones  attainable 
(mainly  in  the  shape  of  superphosphate),  and  look  around 
for  more.  Guano — whereby  the  fields  of  Peru  and  Chili 
were  fertilized  long  before  Columbus  dreamed  of  a  shorter 
passage  westward  to  China  and  Japan — first,  found  its  way 
to  Great  Britain  in  1841:  its  annual  application  already 
costs  that  country  millions  of  dollars,  and  is  still  increas- 
ing. Lastly,  the  employment  of  steam  in  the  direct  service 
of  agriculture,  not  only  in  threshing  and  winnowing,  but 
in  ploughing  and  tilling  as  well,  is  among  the  great  and 
beneficent  improvements  of  boundless  scope  and  promise 
for  which  mankind  are  indebted  to  the  intelligent  and  ener- 
getic cultivators  and  mechanicians  of  Great  Britain. 

American  agriculture,  like  that  of  continental  Europe, 
has  too  generally  been  content  to  follow  and  to  copy  where 
it  might  have  pointed  and  led  the  way.  Wrestling  with 
giant  forests,  with  stumps  and  roots,  and  often  with  a 
rocky  or  a  sandy  soil,  with  his  capital  absorbed  in  the  pur- 
chase of  his  generally  superabundant  acres,  the  average 
American  cultivator  has  been  content  to  do  as  his  grand- 
father did,  heedless  of  all  suggestions  of  improvement. 
Underdraining,  deep-ploughing,  the  use  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers, etc.,  he  instinctively  dislikes,  and  resists  so  long  as 
resistance  is  possible.  Thus  far  the  substantial  triumphs 
of  American  agriculture  have  mainly  been  the  trophies  of 
mechanical  genius.  Thus,  the  cotton-gin  of  Eli  Whitney 
has  done  more  to  diffuse  comfort  and  plenty  throughout  tho 
civilized  world  than  any  single  achievement  of  an  Ameri- 
can farmer.  Our  people  were  among  the  first  to  reduce 
the  weight  and  lessen  the  draft  of  the  plough,  and  they 
have  been  among  the  foremost  in  its  gradual  transmutation 
from  a  rude  implement,  constructed  mainly  of  wood,  to 
one  far  more  effective,  whereof  barely  the  handles  are  of 
wood,  while  the  land-side,  as  well  as  the  share,  and  nearly 
or  quite  all  besides,  are  made  of  polished  and  excellent 
steel.  In  axes,  scythes,  hoes,  spades,  and  nearly  every 
other  instrument  of  manual  effort  on  a  farm,  our  country 
may  boast  a  decided  superiority.  In  the  profitable  substi- 
tution of  animal  for  manual  exertion,  however,  have  our 
most  signal  triumphs  been  won.  By  ploughing  instead  of 
hoeing  Indian  corn  we  have  immensely  increased  the  area 
cultivated,  while  reducing  the  cost  of  the  product.  Under 
our  prompting  the  sickle  has  been  superseded  by  the  cra- 
dle in  cutting  all  the  smaller  grains,  and  this  again  by  the 
reaper,  which  cuts  acres  more  rapidly  than  roods  could  be 
cut  with  the  cradle.  The  mower  (always  akin  to,  and 
sometimes  identical  with,  the  reaper)  has  so  reduced  the 
cost  and  fatigue  involved  in  our  hay-harvest  that  cattle  are 
kept  far  more  cheaply  in  our  old  States,  estimating  their 
cost  in  hours  of  labor,  than  they  could  be  prior  to  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  Horse-rakes,  hay-tedders,  with 
fanning-mills  and  kindred  devices  i'or  separating  grain 
from  chaff,  threshers  of  many  diverse  patterns,  corn-busk- 
ers, potato-diggers,  etc.,  have  immensely  economized  our 
labor  and  increased  the  bulk  and  value  of  our  annual  har- 
vests. I'mlerdniining,  subsoiling,  irrigation,  etc.  have 
as  yet  been  naturalized  among  us  entirely  by  the  efforts  of 
an  enlightened  but  nowise  numerous  minority,  but  their 
benefits  are  so  signal  and  indubitable  that  the  many  cannot 
long  hesitate  to  adopt  them. 

In  the  use  of  steam  in  ploughing  we  are  deplorably 
backward,  owing  in  good  part  to  our  recent  great  and  cx- 
hars'ing  civil  war.  But  i'or  this  a  thousand  portable  steam- 
engines  would  doubtless  have  been  tearing  up  our  fields 
ere  this,  as  is  the  case  already  in  Great  Britain,  and  must 
soon  be  here.  As  it  is,  we  may  fairly  boast  of  one  step  in 
advince  of  our  great  rival.  On  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Ef- 
fmgham  Lawrence,  fifty  miles  below  New  Orleans,  on  the 


west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  the  largest  steam-engines 
yet  constructed  by  Messrs.  John  Fowler  A  Co.,  the  British 
makers  of  steam-ploughs  and  other  cultivating  machinery, 
arc  steadily  and  profitably  employed,  not  merely  in  plough- 
ing that  glutinous,  leathery  clay  to  a  depth  of  twenty-six 
to  twenty -eight  inches,  but  similar  engines,  worked  entirely 
by  blacks  till  recently  slaves,  are  lifting  and  pulverizing  to 
a  depth  of  fully  two  feet  the  spaces  which  separate  the 
rows  of  growing  cane;  and  doing  the  work  so  thoroughly, 
when  the  cane  is  about  one  foot  high,  that  it  needs  no 
further  tilling  till  matured — the  plants  pushing  their  roots 
quickly  into  the  mellow  earth,  and  thence  drawing  suste- 
nance for  a  growth  so  luxuriant  as  to  smother  and  choke 
out  all  future  weeds.  So  far  as  is  known  to  this  writer,  no 
earlier  cultivation  of  growing  crops  by  steam  has  been 
seen  on  this  planet. 

And  this  is  a  hint  by  which  thousands  must  profit.  But 
few  years  can  elapse  before  tho  vast  prairies  of  the  West 
and  South-west  will  be  cultivated  largely,  if  not  mainly, 
by  steam — the  same  locomotive  being  employed  to  plough, 
seed,  till,  harvest,  thresh,  winnow,  and  perhaps  transport 
the  grain  to  the  nearest  steamboat  wharf  or  railroad  sta- 
tion. Working  on  untired  through  day  and  night,  con- 
suming nothing  when  idle,  and  thoroughly  pulverizing 
fifty  acres  per  day  to  a  depth  unattainable  by  horse-power, 
the  steam-engine  will  prove  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  might- 
iest friend  and  most  useful  servant  ever  vouchsafed  to  hu- 
man genius  at  the  call  of  an  urgent  need. 

Early  History  of  Agriculture. — As  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans appear  to  have  arrived  at  as  great  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion in  legislation  as  the  moderns,  so  they  may  be  said  to 
have  attained  great  excellence  in  the  art  of  agriculture. 
Till  within  the  present  century  very  little  difference  existed 
between  t  he  most  approved  agriculture  of  climates  analogous 
to  that  of  Italy  and  the  agriculture  of  the  Romans  as  de- 
scribed by  Cato,  Columella,  and  other  ancient  writers.  The 
chief  superiority  of  the  moderns  consists  in  their  machinery, 
and  especially  in  their  knowledge  of  the  sciences  connected 
with  this  pursuit;  the  last,  though  extremely  important, 
being  of  very  recent  date,  and  as  yet  by  no  means  generally 
diffused.  By  science  arc  not  only  acquired  more  enlightened 
and  greatly  improved  methods  of  treating  the  soil,  but  eu- 
pcrior  breeds  both  of  plants  and  animals  have  been  origin- 
ated; by  improved  machinery  a  more  perfect  tillage  has 
been  produced,  and  also  a  more  complete  separation  of  the 
produce  of  the  soil  from  the  refuse  of  the  plants  and  other 
impurities. 

In  Great  Britain  the  history  of  agriculture  begins  with 
the  llomau  Conquest.  Julius  Cassar  found  the  inhabitants 
in  a  state  of  semi-barbarism,  but  Agricola  left  them  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  arts  of  civilization  known  to  the  Romans. 
Agriculture  declined  with  the  invasion  of  the  Saxons,  but 
was  preserved  through  the  dark  ages  alter  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  by  the  intelligence  of  the  members  of 
religious  establishments,  who  gradually  became  possessed 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  landed  property  in  the  country. 
The  culture  of  the  land  will  be  found  to  have  depended  in 
every  country  principally  on  its  climate  and  civilization, 
though  partly,  also,  on  its  government  and  population*  In 
the  warmer  climates,  where  nature  produces  fruits  in  the 
greatest  abundance  for  the  food  both  of  men  ami  animals, 
and  where  very  little  care  is  required  to  procure  shcltoj 
or  clothing,  agriculture  has  made  little  progress,  because 
it  is  comparatively  unnecessary  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
inhabitants.  On  the  other  band,  in  climates  of  a  directly 
opposite  character  agriculture  has  made  equally  slight  prog- 
ress, owing  to  the  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  opposed 
to  it.  It  is  therefore  only  in  intermediate  climates,  where 
the  soil  admits  of  labor  by  man  throughout  a  great  part  of 
the  year,  that  agriculture  is  calculated  to  attain  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection. 

Literature  o/ Agriculture. — The  literature  of  agriculture 
begins  with  the  works  of  the  Romans,  of  which  COLUMEL- 
LA'S  work,  "  Do  Re  Rustica,"  may  be  considered  the  most 
comprehensive  and  valuable.  VIRGIL'S  "  Georgics,"  a  poem 
unequalled  of  its  kind  in  any  language,  may  be  said  to 
teach,  with  all  the  attractions  of  the  most  exquisite  poetry, 
everything  that  was  then  known  of  the  art  of  agriculture. 
In  the  dawn  of  modern  agriculture,  the  principal  writers 
were — Crescentius  in  Italy,  Herrera  in  Spain,  Olivier  de 
Serrcs  in  France,  Hereshbachius  in  Germany,  and  Fitz- 
herbert  in  England.  (For  the  recent  literature  of  scientific 
agriculture,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  bibliography  at 
the  end  of  AGRICULTURAL  CHKMISTRV.)  At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  the  most  comprehensive  author  on 
agriculture  in  Italy  was  Fillippo  Re;  in  France,  Ti-ssicr: 
in  Germany,  Mayer;  and  in  England,  Marshall.  About 
the  best  work  from  which  a  general  idea  may  be  obtained 
of  the  agriculture  of  France  and  corresponding  climates  is 
"  Maison,  Rustique  du  xixe  siccle,  ou  Encyclopedic  d'Agri- 
culture  pratique,"  complete  in  one  volume,  Svo. ;  and  the 
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corresponding  British  works  are  Lorno-i's  "  Encyclopedia 

of  Agriculture  :"  Sn:i'in:vs's  ••  Hook  of  the   Farm:"   Molt- 
TON'S  "  Cyclopedia.  nl1  Agriculture  :"   .nul  \V  1 1. SUN'S  "  llritish 
-ing."  Holl.ll'K   GliKKI.KY. 

Agriculture,  Department  of,  w  cd  by 

i  !vii_'  iii  Washington.  I1.  Ci      !      means  of  au- 
:i<l  monthly  reports  it  diffuses  infurmation  <!• 
advantageous  lu  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country. 
It  IHI:  i  propagates  seeds  ;m<l  plants,  which  an 

(ril)uti'cl  In  tilt:   ]ifci|i|.i   lit'   the  U.  S.      It   is    under  th 
missioncr  of  agriculture,  who  is  appointed  by  tin-  l'i  • 
ami  confirmed  liy  the  Senate.     It  h;is  a  line  building,  which 
stands  W.  i»f  the  grounds  nf  the  Smithsonian   Institution. 
i '.injected  with  it  are  a  museum,  chemical  laboratory,  prop- 
.  g  gardens,  and  a  library.     Its  monthly  reports  of 
the  I  :    the  staple  crops  arc  especially  valuable. 

At  the  propagating  gardens  plants  received  hy  exchange 
from  foreign  government*  and  botanic  gardens  are  ; 
wirh  :i  view  to  introducing  new  and  useful  plants  into  this 
country. 

Agrigcn'tum  (now  Giryta'tl),  an  ancient  city  of  Sicily, 
situated  mi  the  slope  of  a  mountain  on  the  S.  coast  of  the 
I.  It  was  founded  about  582  B.  C.,  and  once  had  about 
200,01)11  inhabitants.  Here  are  magnificent  ruins,  among 
whicharc  the  temple  of  Concord  (said  to  be  the  most  perfect 
extant  - 1  nil -tu  re  of  the  early  G  reek  architecture),  and  the  tem- 
ple of  olympian  Jupiter,  about  3JO  feet  long.  (See  Gm- 

•nrti.) 

Ag'rimony  [I, at.  .1</ri»i-.'in'«],  a  genus  of  herbaceous 
I  of  the  natural  order  Kosaceas     The  Agrimuuin  Ku- 
liiil'ir'ni,  a  native  of  Kurope  ami  the  I'.  S..  ha- 
le.    Several  specie*  grow  in  the  Southern  U.S. 

Au'rippa,  Kins.     See  Ili:i:oi>  AtiniriM. 

Agrip'pa  (  HKXHY  CoRxni.irs),  of  Netteshcim,  German 
pbysician,  philosopher,  aod  astrologer,  wus  born  at  Cologne 
Sept.  11.  1  |st°>.  Hi-  eulth  ated  many  departments  of  know- 
ledge.  ;uid  engaged  in  various  pursuits  in  many  countries 
of  Kurope.  lie  aei|uired  fame  by  his  talents  and  his  sup- 
posed skill  in  occult  science,  but  he  was  regarded  as  an  im- 
pn-t'ir  ami  heretic  by  some  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
lectured  on  theology  at  Cologne  and  oilier  places,  and 
practised  medieine  in  France.  Among  his  works  is  a  satire 
"On  the  Vanity  of  the  Sciences"  (in  Latin,  1530).  Died 
Fab.  18,  U 

Agrip'pa  (M.tHcus  Vit'sAN'trsI,  an  eminent  Roman 
man  an  1  general,  born  in  OS  B.  C.  He  became  in  his 
youth  a  friend  of  <>,.ta\  ins  (afterwards  the  emperor  Augus- 
tu->,  to  whom  lie  rendered  important  military  services,  e*- 
pi rialU  :tr  the  iiattlo  of  Actium,  where  he  commanded  the 
fl.-et,  in  '•'>]  I!.  C.  Agrippa  and  Miecenas  werethe  princi]>al 
ministers  and  advisers  of  Augustus  after  he  bad  obtained 
the  supremo  power.  Ho  married  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Augustus,  about  21  B.  C.,  and  had  several  sons,  two  of 
whom  1  by  the  emperor.  Died  in  12  B.C. 

Agrippi'nu  I.,  a  Roman  lady,  the  daughter  of  M. 
Yipsanius  Airrippa  and  his  wife  Julia,  was  married  to  the 
famous  Germanieus.  Her  virtue  is  highly  commended. 
Died  aliont  I1.!'  A.  U. 

Au'rippina  II.,  a  daughter  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
ah  nit  I  1  A.  I).  She  was  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Nero. 
and  was  notorious  for  her  profligacy  and  her  crimes.  Her 
third  husband  was  the  emperor  Claudius,  whom  she  killed 
by  poison,  She  was  put  to  ileath  by  her  son  Nero  in  60  A.  D. 

A"; 'trii1  k,  or  Ha r 'ail 111,  the  name  of  one  of  the  largest 
ami  most  remarkable  stalaotitie  caverns  of  Kurope,  is  in  the 
county  of  Gi'lmor.  in  Hungary.  Here  is  a  labyrinth  of  cav- 
erns. ,,m.  ,,f  which  is  ilt>  feet  high, 90  feet  wide, and  extends 
about  UOO  feet  in  a  direct  line. 

A'gtin,  Volcan'de  (i.  e.  "volcano  of  water"),  a  moun- 
tain of  I  ei  :.  in  the  state  of  Guatemala,  situated 
about  J.i  miles  S.  \V.  of  Guatemala;  so  called  from  the  fact 
that  it  sometimes  pours  forth  torrents  of  water.  The  old 
town  of  Guatemala  has  been  (wire  destroyed  by  it.  It* 
il  1. 1. llnd  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

\ 'mills  Calien'tes  (i.e.  "warm  springs"),  a  state  nf 

Mexico,  is    hi led   on  the    \.  by  /aeateoas.  on  the    K.  by 

Guanajuato,  on  the  S.  by  Lake  (  hapahi.  and  on  the  \V.  by 
Xali-  o,  Area,  1_'2I7  square  miles.  The  surface  is  partly 
level  an  I  part ly  hilly,  and  ill  the  X.  are  branches  of  the 
Ne-a'la.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  but  poor  in  min- 
erals, i-,,,,.  j,,  |s,;s.  110.630. 

Amnix   ralii'tites,  a  town  of  Mexico,  the  capital  of 
the  state  of  its  own  name,  is  on  n  plain  or  table-Ian  i 
feet  above  the  level  of  the   sea,  and  L'.'m  miles  X.  W.  of  tho 
city  of  Mexico.     It  has  numerous  churches  and  three  con- 
-  and  is  surrounded  by  gardens  and  orchards  of 
.  tiirs.  etc.     Hot  springs  occur  in  tho  vieiuitv.     1'np. 
about  :; 


A'gne  [probably  from  the  Fr.  «,,»,  ma  old  form 
"lharp,"  in  allusion  to  the  violence  of  tho  duean]  ii  the 
common  name  f.,r  the  IJTKIIIIITTKNT  FHKK  i  which  «««). 

Agiiilar   <lr  In  Fronle'rn,  a  town  r,  tho 

Cabra 

ness  o!  i,  |,M 

several  fine  public  nquare«,  a  Uiwn-hall,  and  a  diunuiUed 
Moorish  castle.     l'..p.  1 1 

Aguilnr  iGnu-r.),  a  Jewish  aur  panl»h  ex- 

traction, waa  born  at  Hackney,  near  London.  .1. 
Among   her   nuiiit-roiiD  works    are    ••  U .., 
••  IT. me  Scenes  and  Heart  Studie.."  and  ••  Home  Influence, 
a  Tale."     She  died  at  Frankfort  Sept.  1C,. 

Agnlhux,  Cape,  the  most  southern  point  of  Africa,  U 

iout  101)  miles  K.  of  the  Cape  of  Goo  I   II 

mse  was  erected  on  it 
V  s..  Ion.  •>»•  ii'  ;••  !•;. 


ill 


house  was  erected  on  it  in  1849  ;  lat.  of  lighlhou-. 


ine  c 
49; 


A   light  - 
-  j 


Agusti'na,  called  the  "Maid  of  Saragoua,"  died  at 
Cucta,  Spain,  in  1857.  She  greatly  distinguished  hcnclf 
daring  the  siege  of  Saragassa  by  the  French  in  1809,  and 
as  a  reward  for  her  services  wa»  made  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Spanish  army,  and  received  numerous  decorations.  Itynm 
extols  her  in  "  Childe  Harold,"  canto  i.,  stanza*  54,  55,  50. 

Agyn'ians  [from  the  Or. «,  neg.,  and  yvni,  a  "  woman  " ], 
a  Gnostic  sect  of  the  seventh  century  who  condemned  mar- 
riage and  the  use  of  certain  kinds  of  meat. 

A'hab  [Heb.  .\i-knli],  eighth  king  of  Israel,  who  reigned 
B.  C.  915-S95.  His  wife  was  Jezebel,  daughter  of  Klhbaal, 
the  usurping  king  of  Tyre.  He  dwelt  at  Jexrcel,  which  he 
adorned  with  splendid  buildings.  The  story  of  his  weak- 
ins  idolatry,  and  the  stern  opposition  of  the  prophet 
Klijah  is  related  in  the  first  book  of  Kings.  Ahab  wa* 
killed  in  battle  with  Benbadad,  king  of  Damascus. 

Ahan'ta,  a  negro  kingdom  in  I'pper  Guinea,  which  wa* 
formerly  independent,  but  was  conquered  by  Anhantn-.  It 
is  one  of  th<  .  richest,  and  most  civilized  districts 

on  the  coast,  having  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  soil.  The 
chief  productions  are  sugar-cane,  rice,  and  timber.  The 
chief  articles  of  export  are  palm  oil,  ivory,  and  gold.  In 
1683,  Frederick  William,  tho  great  elector,  attempted  to 
start  a  colony  here,  hut  in  171H  Prussia  sold  all  her  pos- 
sessions on  the  (told  Coast  to  the  West  India  Company  in 
Amsterdam.  The  Dutch  took  possession  of  several  other 
districts  in  this  neighborhood,  but  in  1872  ceded  all  their 
possessions  on  the  Gold  Coast  to  Great  Britain. 

Ahasnc'rns,  the  name  of  one  Median  and  two  Persian 
kings  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  Ahasnerus  of 
Esther  wa*  probably  Xerxes,  the  invader  of  Greece,  who 
reigned  from  48A  to  4(5  B.  C.  lie  invaded  Greece  In  480, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  married  Esther  the  year  after. 

A 'ha/  [Heb.  Arhnz,  "possessor"],  twelfth  king  of  Judah 
after  its  secession  from  Israel,  reigned  B.  C.  740-728.  His 
reign  was  greatly  disturbed  by  the  attack*  of  Keziu,  king 
of  Damascus,  and  I'ckah,  king  of  Israel,  a*  well  a*  those 
of  tho  Etiomitcs  and  Philistines.  Ahai  called  to  his  aid 
the  powerful  Tiglath-Pilcscr,  king  of  Assyria,  who  over- 
threw the  enemies  of  Judah,  but  made  Ahai  hi*  Tamil,  and 
carried  off  rich  treasures  from  the  temple  and  palaces  of 
Jerusalem.  Ahai  was  an  idolater.  A  statement  in  2  King* 
xvi.  2  as  to  his  accession  would  make  hi*  son  and  snoce*- 
*or,  Heiekiah,  to  haTe  been  born  when  he  was  eleven  year* 
old,  but  this  must  be  a  transcriber's  error  or  tho  date  of  a 
viceroyship. 

Ahazi'ah,  ninth  king  of  Israel,  succeeded  his  father 
Ahab,  and  ruled  under  the  direction  of  Jezebel,  his  mother, 
H.  C.  s'.ij-siM. — Also  the  name  of  the  sixth  king  of  Judah. 
B.  C.  !-"l  ss;;  \  famous  errorof  some  transeribcr(2  Chron. 
xxi.  5,  20)  makes  him  younger  than  his  own  son. 

Ahith'ophel  flleb.  Arh!t:  ;i«h  "],  a  Hebrew 

politician  and  councillor  of  David,  lie  to.,k  ti:.-  -ide  of 
Absalom  in  his  rebellion,  but  •  the  failure  of  the 

enterprise,  went  home  and  hanged  himself. 

AhlTeld    i.loii\v\    KKIFIICH  11 ).  an    eminent  German 

i  r.  horn  Nov.  1.  1810,  became  in   1M7  clergyman  in 

Halle,  an  1  in  l-.il   in  I.eip-ic.  and  gaine  I  in  both  places  the 

reputation  of  an  excellent   pulpit   uramr.     lie  published 

,1  collections  of  sermons,  all  of  which  haTe  bad  a  large 

sale. 

Ahl'quist  (At  nrsT  E*TF.LBERT),  a  celebrated  Finnish 
philologist,  born  Aug.  7.  l--o.  not  only  ! 

age  his  especial  study,  but  also  made  it  his  oly 
i  to  the  rank  of  a  written  language,  and  to  create  a 
national  Finnish  literature.      For  tin-  pnrp"-c  ' 
under  the  greatest  difficulties  through  Xortllern   ' 
Siberia  to  aci|ii,iint  himself  with  the  tribes  of  the  I'ralian- 
Altaic  race  li\  ing  there.     At  t  r'in- 

1  literature  in   tl  of     H-d- 

singfors.     His  chief  works  arc  "  An  Attempt  at  a  Moksha- 


AHLWAEDT— AIKEN. 


Mordwinian  Grammar"  (1862),  a  "  Grammar  of  the  Wotish 
language,"  and  a  description  of  his  travels  in  Siberia 
l8&3-io).  He  has  also  written  many  poems  in  the  Finnish 
language,  and  made  several  translations  from  the  German 
of  Schiller. 

Ahl'wardt  (THEODORE  WILHBI.M),  a  German  Oriental- 
ist, horn  July  4.  IS'.'S,  l)ecamc  in  1S01  librarian  and  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  at  the  University  of  Grcifswalde.  He 
published  ••  Chalet  el  Ahmars  yassido"  (1859),  besides  sev- 
eral historical  works. 

Ah'med  IV.,  sometimes  called  Abd'ul-Hiimid,_  a 
Turkish  sultan,  born  in  1725,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1773. 
His  reign  is  elm-fly  notable  on  account  of  the  two  disas- 
trous wars  with  Russia,  in  which  Turkey  lost  the  Crimea, 
a  portion  of  Circassia,  with  sonic  other  territories,  and  a 
number  of  important  fortresses.  Died  in  1789. 

Ah'medabad'  (i.  e.  "the  abode  of  Ahmed "),  a  city 
of  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  is  on  tho 
river  Subbermuttee,  16  miles  by  rail  N.  N.  W.  of  Surat ; 
lat.  23°  1'  N.,  Ion.  72°  48'  E.  It  was  formerly  a  large  and 
magnificent  capital,  but  is  now  much  decayed.  Here  arc 
several  beautiful  mosques  and  other  remains  of  its  ancient 
splendor.  It  was  founded  by  Ahmed  Shah  in  1412.  Pop. 
estimated  at  130,000. 

Ah'mednug'gur  (i.  f.  the  "fort  of  Ahmed"),  a  city 
and  fortress  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay, 
on  the  Scena,  162  miles  by  rail  E.  of  Bombay.  It  was 
taken  by  General  Wcllesley  in  Aug.,  1803,  and  the  fortress 
is  now  held  by  a  British  garrison.  Pop.  about  20,000. 

Ah'mcdpoor'-Barra  (i.  c.  "great  Ahmedpoor"),  a 
town  of  Hindostan,  situated  in  a  fertile  tract  30  miles  S.  W. 
of  lihawlpoor.  It  has  manufactures  of  matchlocks,  gun- 
powder, cotton,  and  silk  stuffs.  Pop.  about  20,000. 

Ah'mood,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency 
of  Bombay,  12  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Baroach.  Pop.  about 
13,000. 

Ahn  (JOHANN  FRANZ),  a  German  writer  and  author  of  a 
new  method  of  learning  foreign  languages,  born  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  Dec.  15,  1796,  published  a  "Practical  Course  for 
the  Quick  and  Easy  Acquisition  of  the  French  Language" 
(167th  ed.  1870),  and  other  similar  works,  which  have 
found  an  immense  circulation.  His  method  has  been  imi- 
itated  by  many  other  writers.  Died  Aug.  21,  1S65. 

Ah'napee,  a  post-village  of  Kewaunee  co.,  Wis.,  in  a 
township  of  its  own  name.  Pop.  of  township,  1544. 

Ah'rens  (HEINRICH),  an  eminent  German,  born  July  14, 
1808,  lectured  in  Paris  in  1833  on  the  history  of  German 
philosophy  since  the  time  of  Kant,  and  became  in  1834  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  Brussels,  in  1850  professor  of  ab- 
stract law  and  political  economy  at  Graz,  in  1859  of  prac- 
tical philosophy  and  political  science  at  Leipsic,  and  in 
1863  was  elected  representative  of  tho  university  in  the 
first  chamber  of  Saxony.  His  principal  works  are  "  Cours 
de  droit  naturel  "  (6th  ed.  1869;  German  cd.  1846) ;  "  Philo- 
sophic dcs  Rechts"  (1851-52;  6th  ed.  1870);  "  Juristischo 
Encycl."  (1855-57),  which  has  been  translated  into  several 
foreign  languages. 

Ah'riman,  the  principle  of  evil  among  the  ancient  Per- 
sians. (See  ORMUZD.) 

Ai,  the  native  name  of  tho  Bradypus  tfidtutytiu,  or  three- 
toed  sloth,  an  edentate  mammal  of  South  America.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  this  animal.  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  loud  cry  which  it  makes  while  moving  in  the  forests. 
It  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  will  move  its  legs  long  after 
it  has  been  disembowelled  and  beheaded.  In  habits  it  re- 
sembles the  other  sloths. 

A'i  (a  "ruin"),  a  city  of  Palestine,  which  was  destroyed 
by  Joshua.  Its  site  is  not  positively  known. — Also  a  city 
of  Aininon,  destroyed  by  the  liabylouiaus. 

Aid,  a  post- village  of  Lawrence  co.,  0.,  in  a  township 
of  the  same  name.  Pop.  of  township,  1476. 

Aid  an.  SAINT,  first  bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  was  born  in 
Ireland,  and  was  sent  as  a  missionary  bishop  to  Northnm- 
bria  by  the  bi-lmp  of  lona,  about  635  A.  I).  He  was  suc- 
cessful in  establishing  Christianity,  being  aided  by  the  king 
and  nobles.  His  life  was  adorned  by  charity,  humility,  and 
all  the  Christian  virtues.  Died  Aug.  31,  051. 

Aides-de-Camp,  confidential  officers  selected  by  gen- 
eral oHiccrs  t',  a  — is!  th-'in  in  their  military  duties,  are  r.r- 
offiriit  assistant  adjut;uits-<;encral  fact  Mar.  2,  1821).  They 
are  in  the  U.  S.  service  attached  to  the  person  of  the  gen- 
eral, and  receive  orders  only  from  him.  Their  functions 
are  difficult  and  delicate.  Often  enjoying  the  full  confidence 
of  the  general,  they  are  employed  in  representing  him,  in 
writing  orders,  in  carrying  them  in  person  if  necessary,  in 
communicating  them  verbally  upon  battle-fields  and  other 
fields  of  manoeuvre.  It  is  important  that  aides-de-camp 


should  know  well  the  position  of  troops,  routes,  posts, 
piartcrs  of  generals,  composition  of  columns,  and  orders 
of  corps.  It  is  necessary  that  their  knowledge  should  be 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  understand  the  object  and 
,urposc  of  all  orders,  and  also  to  judge  in  the  varying  cir- 
•mnstanrcs  of  a  battle-field  whether  it  is  not  necessary  to 
modify  an  order  when  carried  in  person,  or  if  there  be  time 
:o  return  for  new  instructions.  (#<••<«'«  Milltnri/  !>irtion- 
art/.)  The  existing  law  of  the  U.  S.  allows  six  aides-de- 
camp (colonels)  to  the  general;  two  ami  a  military  secre- 
tary (lieutenant-colonels)  to  the  lieutenant-generals;  three 
captains  or  lieutenants)  to  a  major-general ;  and  two  (lieu- 
tenants) to  a  brigadier-general. 

Aidin',  or  Gnzel-IIissar  (anc.  Tml'lcs),  a  town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Anatolia,  on  the  river  Mender  (.Mean- 
der), about  6S'inilcs  S.  K.  of  Smyrna,  with  whieh  it  is  con- 
nected by  railroad.  It  has  a  large  trade,  being  next  to 
Smyrna  in  commercial  importance,  and  is  the  residence  of 
a  pasha.  Here  are  several  fine  mosques  and  synagogues. 
American  missionaries  have  established  here  a  flourishing 
Protestant  mission.  Pop.  estimated  at  15,000. 

Aido'ne,  n  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Caltani- 
sctta,  20  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Ca'ltanisetta.  Hero  are  mineral 
springs.  Pop.  in  1861,  5229. 

Aigucbelle,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  Savoy.  Pop. 
about  1100.  Here  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  armies 
defeated  Duke  Charles  Emmanuel  III.  of  Savoy  in  1742. 

Aitrucbelle,  d'  (PAUL  ALEXANDRIA  NKVEUI:),  a  French 
naval  officer  in  the  service  of  China,  was  born  Jan.  7,  1831. 
He  took  part  with  the  Franco-Chinese  corps  against  the 
Tai-Pings,  and  took  in  1864  the  important  city  of  Hang- 
Chow-Foo.  Ho  entered  the  Chinese  service,  was  created  a 
mandarin  of  the  first  rank,  organized  an  important  military 
arsenal  at  Foo-Chow-Foo,  and  in  June,  1MJ9,  ho  launched 
the  first  man-of-war  of  the  new  navy  built  on  the  European 
plan.  He  was  then  made  grand  admiral  of  the  Chinese 
fleets,  which  title  was  expressly  created  for  him. 

Ai lines  Mortes,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Gard,  19  miles  from  Nimes.  Pop.  in  1SG6,  3932.  The 
large  saline  works  of  Pcecais  aro  in  the  neighborhood.  An 
interview  between  Francis  I.  of  France  and  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  took  place  here  in  1538. 

Aiguille  [Fr.,  a  "needle  "],  the  name  of  numerous  sharp- 
pointed  peaks  in  the  Alps. 

Aiguillon  (AUMAND  VIGNEROD  DUPLESSIS  RICHELIEU), 
DUKE  OF,  a  French  statesman,  born  in  1720,  was  governor 
of  Alsace,  and  afterwards  of  Brittany.  He  gained  the 
favor  of  the  king's  mistress,  Madame  du  Barry,  and  through 
her  influence  was  made  prime  minister.  Upon  the  acces- 
sion of  Louis  XVI.  he  was  removed  from  office  and  banished 
from  court,  and  died  in  1782. 

A  i  Ken,  a  county  of  South  Carolina,  formed  in  1 87?,  from 
parts  of  Barnwell,  Edgcfield,  Lexington,  and  Orangeburg 
counties.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Savannah  Uivcr. 
Area,  900  square  miles.  The  principal  minerals  are  kaolin 
(which  is  largely  exported)  and  burr  mill-stone.  Cotton 
goods,  paper,  and  pottery  are  manufactured. 

JOHN  S.  SHUCK,  ED.  "AIKEX  JOURNAL." 
Aik'cn,the  county-town  of  the  county  of  the  same  name 
in  South  Carolina,  is  noted  as  a  resort  for  invalids,  (specially 
those  suffering  from  pulmonary  complaints.  Being  situated 
on  a  plateau  000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  400  feet 
higher  than  the  city  of  Augusta,  which  is  17  miles  distant, 
and  the  soil  being  sandy  and  porous,  the  system  of  natural 
drainage  is  almost  perfect,  rendering  the  atmosphere  pecu- 
liarly dry  and  elastic.  The  dew-point  is  invariably  low. 
The  climate  is  a  mean  between  the  dry,  cold  region  of  Min- 
nesota and  the  moist,  temperate  section  of  Florida,  and  has 
proved  efficacious  in  restoring  health  to  invalids  in  thou- 
sands of  cases.  It  is  easily  accessible  by  means  of  the  South 
Carolina  R.  U.,  on  which  it  is  located.  The  appearance  of 
the  town,  with  its  broad  streets,  150  feet  wide,  is  pleasing 
and  attractive.  Besides  public  or  free  schools,  there  arc 
several  private  schools,  seven  churches  (Methodist,  Baptist, 
Catholic,  Presbyterian,  and  Episcopalian,  and  colored 
Methodist  and  Baptist!,  two  weekly  newspapers  and  one 
daily,  a  Ivccum  hall,  and  a  reading  and  club  room  Fup- 
plieil  with  the  daily  papers  and  periodicals.  The  hotels, 
of  which  there  are  two  capable  of  accommodating  over  100 
guests  each,  and  the  private  boarding-houses,  are  well  kept 
and  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  invalids.  Each  year 
the  number  of  visitors  increases  as  the  characteristics  of 
this  locality  become  better  known.  During  the  season  of 
1872-73  some  1850  names  were  registered.  Pop.  of  town- 
ship, 2259.  JOHN  S.  SHUCK,  ED.  "  AIKEN  JOURNAL." 

Aiken  (CHARLES  AUGUSTUS),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  was  born 
at  Manchester,  Vt.,  Oct.  30,  1827,  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1S46,  and  at  Andovcr  Theological  Seminary  in 
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Is.,:;,  «a-  pa-tor  of  a  Congregational  church  in  YnnniJiith. 
Me.,  from  l>'l  I"  1869  profej  n  "I  ih.  l.-iiin  language 
iiinl  literature  at  Dartmouth  fmiii  18J9  ' 

nf  Latin  in  ihc  College  nf  v«  J«MJ  from  18M  M  i^f.'.i, 
prc-blent  nf  1'itioM  Coll*  •/.•  t'riin  1  ^o'.t  to  I  -  7 1 .  an'!  ij  now 
profenor of  ChrUtlMi  ethi''>  ami  apo]o:;rties  in  tin-  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  lie  translated  and  edited  the 
lunik  of  Proverbs  in  the  American  edition  of  Lmngc'i 
11  Commentary,"  and  has  publish,  il  several  articles  iu  the 
" J>iKli"ttn •'•,!  >,i'  ra"  and  "Princeton  Kevieu." 

Ailii'ii  (\VII.I.IAM),  Imrn  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  1806, 
graituate'1  :i'  South  Carolina  College  in  1825.  He  was 
imminent  in  public  atlnirs,  «:i-  governor  of  South  Caro- 
ina  (Isll-ldi,  :in<l  a  Democratic  member  of  Congress 
(is.'il  ,iT).  Hi-  was  a  man  of  grout  wi>nlih,  being  pro- 

S,rietor  nf  .IchosM'e  Munil,  where  ho  formerly  employed 
DIM)  slaves  in  rice  culture.  He  was  distinguished  while  in 
public  life  tiy  his  wisdom  and  moderate  views,  and  ha«  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  cause  of  education  and  to  benevolent 
objects.  While  in  Congress  in  |sC>7  he  lacked  but  one  vote 
of  becoming  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Aili'in  i.lmiv),  M.  D.,  an  English  writer,  born  in  Lei- 
hiro  .Ian.  l.'i,  1747.  Ho  produced,  conjointly  with 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  an  instructive  juvenile  book 
called  ••  Evenings  at  Homo"  (1792-95),  which  had  great 
popularity.  He  practised  medicine  in  London  and  other 
j'l.i'TS.  Among  his  numerous  works  is  a  biographical  dic- 
tionary, entitled  "Ceneral  Biography"  (10  vols.  4to, 
1815).  He  edited  the  "Monthly  Magazine"  (1796-1806). 
Died  Dec.  7,  1822. 

Aikin  (Lurv),  a  daughter  of  the  preceding,  born  Nov. 
fi,  I7S1.  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a  memoir  of  her  father 
( isi'l! ),  and  "  Life  of  Joseph  Addison"  (1843).  Died  Jan. 
2!»,  ISC,  I. 

Aik'man  (WILLIAM),  a  distinguished  Scottish  painter, 
born  at  Cairnby  Oct.  24,  1682 ;  died  in  London  Juno  7, 

1711. 

Allan/thus,  or  Ailan'tus  (f.  e.  "tree  of  heaven"),  a 
tree  which  is  a  native  of  China,  and  has  remarkably  largo 
pinnate  leaves.  It  grows  rapidly,  and  is  often  planted  as 
an  ornamental  or  shade  tree  in  the  cities  of  Europe  and 
the  11.  S.  The  foliage  is  handsome,  but  it  causes  much  an- 
noyance by  the  rapid  spread  of  suckers  from  the  parent 
tree.  The  staminato  flowers,  which  arc  borne  on  distinct 
trees,  have  an  offensive  odor  that  often  produces  headache 
ami  nausea.  The  female  plants  are  free  from  this  objection, 
and  tho  clusters  of  winged  fruit  which  they  bear  are  quite 
ornamental,  so  that  they  should  always  be  chosen  for  shade 
trrrs.  Besides  tho  above  (Ailanthit*  fjlantttituiiii*)  there  are 
several  other  species,  chiefly  tropical.  They  belong  to  the 
order  Simarubaeeu1. 

Ailnntlius  Silkworm  (the  At'taeia  cyn'lhia  of  tho 
naturalists  I  is  so  named 
from  ils  feeding  on  tho 
i  tho  aibinthiis 
tree.  The  silk  obtained 
from  this  worm  N  ex- 
tensively used  in  China 
ami  it  is  even  thought 
by  some  that  it  will, 
t'or  most  purposes  nil  i 
mutely  supersede  tho 
eulture  of  the  common 
silkworm,  as  it  is  mneh 
hardier  and  not  subject 
to  many  disi 
which  the  other  is  lia- 
lile.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  ttM  ll  easily  A.lanthusMlkwonn. 

cultivated,  being  readily  acclimatized  in  most  temperate 
countries.  The  eggs  are  hatched  ill  a  similar  manner  to 

those  of  the  com i  silkworm,  and  the  hir\:e.  nl'tei 

fed  through  their  first  moult  with  picked  leans,  arc  trans- 
ferred to  the  trees,  and  there  left. 

Villy,  I'cli-r  of,  an  eminent  French  prelate,  born  in 
Picardy  in  i:),">n.  He  became  archbishop  of  Cambray  in 
ind  a  cardinal  in  1-111.  He  dcnininceil  and  wished 
to  reform  some  abuses  in  the  Church.  He  was  called 
••Malleus  ll:eretieorum"  and"  Aquila  Doctorum."  Died 
about  1  I'jn. 

Ailrrd  i  I'tliclrrd  or  Alurcd),  SIIVT.  Cistercian 
abbot  id'  Kievaulx,  Yorkshire,  born  in  England  in  1109, 
BUS  educated  in  Scotland.  lie  wrote  numerous  ?<•>•• 
histories,  and  other  works,  part  of  which  were  edited  by 
Twisden  i  1652),  by  Cumcrarius  (1631),  and  by  one  Gibbon 
O'onai,  16ol).  Died  Jan.  12,  1166. 

Ail'sn,  MAIWKSSKS  or  ( 1  Ml ),  Barnn-  Ail.-a  1  ^ni'.  in  the 
1'nite.l  Kiiii-donil.  earls  of  Cassili-  Ken- 

nedy (H."'-. 'in  Scotland):  baronets  (16:i2,  in  Scotland),  a 


prominent  family  nf  lir.-nl  llrilain.— Anc  IIIHAI  i-  : 

the  third  marquess,  born  Sept.  1,  1S47,  succeeded  bii  father 

in  1S70. 

Vil  ~:i  <  rait',  nn  inland  10  mile,  from  the  c-oa-t  ..f   ' 
shire.  Scotland.      It  ij  ,  wnal 

ei.lumnar  character.      I- 

'"  ''!  It  givrl  hi.  title 

to  the  marquis  of  Ailna,  its  propi 

Ailu'rns"  FurgfOD,  the  scientific  name  of  an  animal 
of  the  class  Mammalia,  order  C'arniron,  family   I  i 
found  in  the  mountains  of  Nepal.     I'.y  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country  it,  is  tern;  ,,^,  the  but 

name  having  been  given  it  on  account  ot  r  ory. 

It  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  cat,  and  ii  remarkable  for  its 
singularly  rich  and  heaiitilul  fur,  which  is  mostly  of  a  bright 
chestnut-brown,  but  deepens  into  a  fine  rich  black  on  tho 
chest  and  outside  of  the  legs.  It  has  a  short  head  and  a 
thick  muzzle.  The  head  it  of  a  whitish  fawn-color,  with  a 
ruddy  chestnut  spot  under  each  eye.  The  tail  is  of  the  same 
color  as  the  body,  being  marked  with  a  series  of  dark  ring*. 
"  The  coat  of  tho  panda  it  not  only  handsome  in  appear- 
ance, but  is  very  thick,  fine  anil  warm  in  tezture,  being 
composed  of  a  double  set  of  hairs — the  one  forming  a  thick 
woolly  covering  to  the  skin,  and  the  other  composed  of  long 
glistening  hairs,  that  pierce  through  the  wool  and  give  the 
exquisitely  rich  coloring  to  tho  surface  of  the  fur."  Cuvier 
regarded  the  panda  u  the  most  beautiful  of  known  quad- 
rupeds. It  it  much  to  bo  regretted  that  these  animals  do 
not  exist  in  sufficient  numbers  to  render  their  fur  an  ar- 
ticle of  commercial  value.  The  food  of  the  panda  is  chiefly 
of  an  animal  character,  consisting  of  birds,  their  eggs,  the 
smaller  mammalia,  etc.  Its  habits  are  partly  arboreal. 

Aimard  (GUSTAVE),  a  French  novelist,  born  about  1818, 
came  to  America  at  an  early  age,  and  after  a  short  stay 
travelled  throughout  Southern  Europe.  Among  his  works 
are  "Les  Trappeurs  de  1' Arkansas ''  (1868),  "Les  Aven- 
turiers"  (1863),  "  L'Araucan"  (1864),  etc. 

Aim£-lWartin  (Louis),  a  French  writer,  born  in  178C, 
became  in  1815  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He 
published,  among  other  works,  "  Lettres  a  Sophie  stir  la 
physique,  la  chimie  et  I'bistoire  naturelle"  (1810),  and 
"  I. 'education  des  meres  de  families"  (1834).  He  also  pub- 
lished the  complete  works  of  Ilernardin  de  St. -Pierre,  with 
a  biography  of  the  author.  Died  June  22,  1847. 

A  i'mon,  or  Ay'mond,  a  French  Benedictine  of  Fleurjr, 
wrote  a  "  Historia  Francorum,"  extending  from  253  to  654 ; 
also  a  life  of  Abbo  of  Fleury,  and  other  works.  Died  in 
1008. 

Ain,  a  department  of  Eastern  France,  is  bounded  on  tho 
N.  by  the  departments  of  Saone-ct- Loire  and  Jura,  on  the 
E.  by  Haute  Savoye,  on  tho  S.  by  Isere,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Ii  hone  and  SaOne-et-Loire.  Area,  223V  square  miles.  Tho 
department  is  watered  by  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone,  which 
flow  along  its  boundaries,  and  by  the  Ain.  The  western 
part  consists  of  a  largo  plateau,  which  is  very  fertile.  In 
the  E.  large  mountain-ranges  prevail,  which  contain  iron, 
asphaltum,  and  the  best  lithographic  stones  in  France.  It 
it  is  subdivided  into  5  arrondissemcnts,  35  cantons,  and  450 
communes.  Pop.  in  1872,  363,290.  Chief  town,  Bourg-in- 

Ain'miillrr  M  \\iviLiA!«E>iAMfEL),aGerman painter, 
born  at  Munich  Feb.  14,  1807,  is  noted  as  the  restorer  of 
tho  art  of  painting  on  glass.  Among  his  works  are  the 
windows  of  the  cathedrals  of  Ratisbou  and  Cologne.  Died 

Dee.   S   1870. 

Ai'nons,  a  race  inhabiting  the  Koorile  Islands  and 

the  north  of  Japan.    They  have  mainly  attracted  attention 

from   the  greatly  exaggerated,  though  not   utterly  false, 

statements  of  travellers,  that  their  bodies  were  entirely 

covered  with  hair:  from  which  circumstance  they  are  often 

1  '-hairy  Kooriles."     They  are  said  to  be  of  a  mild 

•  tillable  disposition.    They  worship  the  sun  and  moon, 

but  have  no  priest-  or  places  set  aside  for  religious  services. 

have  a  written  language,  which  seems  to  be  Aryan. 

are  certainly  not  Turanian. 

AIII-'\\  orth,  a  post-village  of  Washington  co.,  la. 

Ain-«ortli    i  Kuglish  classical  scholar,born 

near   Manchester   in    Dlrttl.   taught    -,-hool   in    London.      Me 
published    a    well-known    Latin   dictionary  (1736). 
April  I.  171".. 

Ainsworth  (WILLIAM  FiiAxris).  nn  English  physician 
and   | 
i.ani' 

ill    l>:'.."i.      He   published   "  He 

and  "  Travels  an  I  in  A.-ia  .Minor.  Mesopotamia, 
Chal-: 

«    Vi],,rn,  wjvinK  tall."  like  that  ..f  a  cat; 

from  aioAiK.  " quietly  moving"  or  "  waring."  and  ffff, a    tail. 
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Ainsworth  (WILLIAM  HARRISON),  an  English  novelist, 
born  in  Manchester  Feb.  4,  1805.  He  published  "Rook- 
wood"  (1834)  and  "Jack  Shcppard  "  (1839)Lthe  Jatter  of 
which  had  nn  extraordinary  succcs; 


^ ,  and  "The  Tower  of 

London."  In  1845  he  became  the  proprietor  of  the  "New 
Monthly  Magazine."  His  numerous  stories  have  had  great 
popularity. 

Aintab',  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  S.  slope  of 
Mount  Taurus  or  Alma-Dagh,  about  60  miles  N.  of  Aleppo, 
and  92  miles  N.  E.  of  Antioch.  It  is  well  built,  and  has 
manufactures  of  leather,  woollen  cloths,  etc.  The  American 
Protestant  missionaries  have  had  for  years  a  flourishing 
mission  among  the  Armenians  of  this  town.  Pop.  4!i,410. 
Air  [Gr.  i>jj>.  from  ™,  to  "breathe:"  Lat.  n'i:r]  was  con- 
sidered an  element  by  the  ancient  philosophers,  but  it  is 
now  known  to  be  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  with 
gome  other  gases.  (For  information  respecting  the  prop- 
erties and  phenomena  of  the  air,  see  ACOUSTICS,  by  PROF. 
0.  N.  ROOD,  A.  M.;  BAROMETER,  by  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD; 
and  PNEUMATICS.) 

Air  (in  painting).     See  AERIAL  PERSPECTIVE. 
Air,  a  town  of  Africa.    See  ASBEN. 
Air-Bed,  a  sleeping  apparatus  made  of  air-tight  cloth 
or  vulcanized  india  rubber,  divided  into  compartments  and 
inflated  with  air.    The  coolness,  cleanness,  and  elasticity  of 
this  bed  render  it  desirable  for  the  use  of  the  sick. 

Air-Bladder,  or  Swimming-Bladder,  an  organ 
in  fishes  which  enables  them  to  modify  their  specific  gravity, 
and  to  move  easily  upward  or  downward,  by  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  volume  of  air  (in  some  instances  replaced 
by  nitrogen)  in  the  bladder.  This  air  is  supposed  to  be  ob- 
tained by  secretion.  The  mackerel  and  some  other  species 
of  fish  have  no  air-bladder.  It  is  the  analogue  of  the  lungs 
of  air-breathing  animals. 

Air-Ceils,  in  birds,  are  cavities  connected  with  the  res- 
piratory system,  and  are  distributed  over  the  inside  of  the 
chest  and  abdomen.  They  also  penetrate  the  bones  and 
quills.  Communicating  with  the  lungs,  they  give  a  great 
extension  to  the  surface  with  which  the  air  inhaled  comes 
in  contact,  and  serve  to  increase  the  muscular  energy  and 
the  animal  heat,  and  to  diminish  the  specific  gravity. 

AIR-CELLS,  in  plants,  are  spaces  in  the  cellular  tissue, 
containing  air.  They  occur  chiefly  in  aquatic  plants. 

Air'drie,  a  market-town  and  parliamentary  borough 
of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Lanark,  11  miles  E.  by  N. 
of  Glasgow,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  is 
well  built  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  growth  and  prosperity 
of  Airdrie  have  been  increased  by  mines  of  iron  and  COIL 
which  are  worked  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  in  1861,  12,922. 

Aire-sur-1'Adour,  an  old  town  of  France,  on  the 
river  Adour,  20  miles  S.  E.  of  Mont  de  Marsan,  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  has  a  cathedral  and  a  college.  It  was  once  the 
capital  of  the  Visigoth  kings.  Pop.  in  1866,  4885. 

Aire-sur-la-Lys,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  in  Pas 
de  Calais,  on  the  river  Lys,  10  miles  S.  E.  of  St.-Omer.  I 
has  a  Gothic  church,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs 
hats,  and  soap.  Pop.  in  1866,  8803 

Air-Gnn,  an  instrument  for  projecting  bullets  or  othe 
missiles  by  means  of  the  elastic  force  of  condensed  air.    1 
strong  reservoir  of  metal  is  constructed,  into  which  air  i 
forced  by  a  condensing  syringe.     The  reservoir  may  be  of 
any  form,  but  it  is  most  conveniently  disposed  of  by  pla 
cing  it  within  the  stock.     The  bullet  should  fit  the  barre 
very  exactly,  so  as  to  leave  no  windage.     On  pulling  th 
trigger,  the  condensed  air  escapes  through  the  valve  an 
rushes  with  violence  into  the  barrel,  propelling  the  bullc 
before  it ;  and  the  instant  the  finger  is  withdrawn  from  the 
trigger,  the  valve  is  closed  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the 
magazine,  which  remains  in  a  somewhat  less  condensed 
state  for  the  next  discharge.     Thus  the  same  supply  of  air 
in  the  magazine  will  serve  for  several  successive  discharges, 
but  the  force  becomes  weaker  and  weaker  after  each.     The 
force  with  which  a  projectile  is  propelled  from  an  air-gun 
is  commonly  much  less  than  that  produced  by  an  ordinary 
discharge  of  gunpowder,  but  they  may  be  so  made  as  to 
be  very  formidable  weapons. 

Air'lie,  EARLS  OF,  Barons  Ogilvy  of  Airlie  (1491),  Barons 
Ogilvy  of  Alyth  and  Lintrathcn  (1639,  in  the  Scotch  peer- 
age), a  prominent  family  of  Great  Britain.  The  first  earl  of 
Airlie  was  created  in  1639. — DAVID  GRAHAM  DRVMMOND 
OGILVY,  the  tenth  earl,  was  born  May  4,  1826,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1849. 

Air-Plants,  a  term  applied  to  certain  epiphytic  tropi- 
cal plants,  which  hang  in  festoons  from  forest  trees, and  are 
able  to  live  suspended  in  the  air,  without  the  presence  of 


Air-Pump,  a  machine  by  which  a  partial  vacuum  is 
ormed  and  air  is  exhausted  from  a  vessel,  was  invented 
y  Otto  Guericke  in  1654,  and  subsequently  improved  by 
everal  persons.  It  consists  of  a  circular  brass  plate,  on 
which  is  placed  a  bell-glass,  called  a  receiver,  and  two  ver- 
cal  brass  cylinders,  each  of  which  is  furnished  with  apis- 
on.  By  means  of  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  plate,  and  a 
onnecting  tube,  a  communication  is  formed  between  the 
eceivcr  and  the  cylinders.  The  movement  of  the  piston 
xpels  the  air  from  the  cylinders,  into  which  a  portion  of 
ir  then  rushes  from  the  receiver,  and  a  valve  is  placed  at 
he  mouth  of  the  connecting  tube,  so  that  no  air  can  re- 
urn  into  the  receiver.  Another  valve  in  the  piston  opens 
utward  and  permits  the  air  to  escape.  The  air-pump  is 
.sed  in  many  scientific  experiments  to  demonstrate  the 
iressure  of  the  atmosphere  and  various  other  properties 
air 

Air'y  (GEORGE  BIDDELL),  C.  B.,  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S., 
born  at  Alnwick,  Northumberland.  June  27, 1801, graduated 
3.  A.  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1S24,  being  senior 
vrangler.  In  1826  he  became  Lucasian  professor  of  phil- 
osophy, and  in  1828  Plumian  professor  of  astronomy.  In 
1S05  he  was  appointed  astronomer-royal,  and  placed  in 
ihargo  of  the  Greenwich  Observatory.  Dr.  Airy  has  at- 
ained  a  very  high  rank  as  an  astronomer  and  physicist, 
ind  has  written  much  upon  weights,  measures,  coinage, 
.•ailways,  and  other  kindred  subjects.  He  has  made  im- 
lortant  improvements  in  astronomical  and  philosophical 
nstrumcnts.  He  wrote  the  article  "  Gravitation"  in  the 
'Penny  Cyelop;edia,"  and  "Trigonometry,"  "Figure  of 
the  Earth,"  and  "  Tides  and  Waves"  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia 
Mctropolitana;"  also  "Mathematical  Tracts,"  "Ipswich 
Lectures  on  Astronomy,"  "Errors  of  Observation,"  trea- 
tises on  "  Sound,"  "  Magnetism,"  etc.,  besides  very  nume- 
rous and  important  monographs  and  papers  for  periodicals. 
Aisne,  a  river  of  the  N.  part  of  France,  rises  in  the 
department  of  Mouse,  flows  nearly  westward,  passes  by 
Soissons,  and  enters  the  Oise  near  Compiegne.  Length, 
about  150  miles.  The  canal  of  Ardennes  connects  it  with 
the  Meuse. 

Aisne,  a  department  in  the  N.  of  France,  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  department  Nord,  on  the  E.  by  Ar- 
dennes and  Marne,  on  the  S.  by  Seinc-et-Marne,  and  on 
the  W.  by  Oise  and  Somme.  Area,  2839  square  miles.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  Oise,  the  Aisne,  and  the  Marne  rivers. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  manufacturing  industry  in  this 
department  is  very  large.  Wheat  and  hay  are  among  the 
staple  productions.  It  is  subdivided  into  5  arrondisse- 
ments,  37  cantons,  and  837  communes.  Chief  town,  Laon. 
Pop.  in  1S72,  552,439. 

Aiss6  (MADEMOISELLE),  a  Circassian  woman,  born  in 
1693,  was  bought  at  the  age  of  four  years  by  the  French 
ambassador  in  Constantinople,  who  brought  her  to  France. 
Her  position  in  society,  together  with  her  romantic  adven- 
tures, gave  her  quite  a  celebrity  in  the  last  century.  Died 
in  1733.  Her  letters  were  published,  with  notes,  by  Vol- 
taire in  1787,  and  with  notes  by  M.  Ste.-Beuve  in  1846. 

Ait'kin,  a  county  in  the  central  part  of  Minnesota. 
Area,  720  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  W.  by  Lake 
Millc  Lacs,  and  the  N.  by  Cass  and  Itasca  counties.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Northern  Pacific  R.  K.  The  surface  is  un- 
dulating. Pop.  178. 

Aitze'ma,  van  (LIEUWE),  a  Dutch  historian,  born  at 
Doccum  in  1GOO,  wrote  a  "  History  of  the  Netherlands  from 
1621  to  1668"  (15  vols.),  which  is  highly  commended. 
Died  in  1669. 

Aix,  aks  (anc.  A' qua  Sex'tix),  a  city  in  the  S.  E.  part  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Bouches-du-Rh6ne,  33  miles 
by  rail  N.  of  Marseilles.  It  was  formerly  the  capita]  of 
Provence,  and  was  a  celebrated  seat  of  learning  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  has  a  fine 
cathedral,  a  city  hall  (hotel  de  ville),  a  museum,  a  royal 
college,  and  a  public  library  containing  about  100,000  vol- 
umes. Here  are  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton,  and  warm 
mineral  springs,  from  which  it  derived  its  ancient  name. 
Pop.  in  1866,  28,152. 

Aix,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  Savoy,  in  a  delightful 
valley  8  miles  N.  of  Chambe>y.  It  is  near  Lake  Bourget, 
and  has  thermal  springs,  which  are  much  frequented. 


Here  are  some  ancient  Roman  ruins.  Pop.  in  1866,  4430. 
Aix-la-Chapelle  [Lat.  A' quit  Gra'mim;  Gcr.  Aa'- 
chen],  a  city  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  is  situated  on  the  frontier 
of  Belgium,  and  on  the  railway  which  connects  Liege  and 
Cologne,  44  miles  by  rail  W.  S.  W.  of  the  latter.  It  was 
once  a  famous  city,  and  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  Char- 
lemagne, who  made  it  his  favorite  residence.  It  is  a  well- 
built,  handsome  city,  with  a  cathedral  founded  in  796  A.  D., 

earth  or  water.     The  family        Orchidacea;  iurnishes  some  j  a  large  town_hall,  an  elegant  theatre,  a  public  library,  and 
beautiful  specimens  of  air-plants.  j  Beverai  hospitals.    Here  are  celebrated  mineral  springs,  the 
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temperature  of  which  is  alum!  112     Fahrenheit,      i 
considered  ''Hi''  iic  cure  of  the  gout.  r!n 

•  mil  cutaneous  difleosefl.     Tin    >-itv  ha*  important  mniiufae- 

.iiic  bfOftdoiothij  needle-.  The  cathedral 

aontaiDB  tto  tomb  of  Chftrletn&gne  and  a  collection  "I"  reli'-s. 
\\hieh  attract  a  multitude  "t"  visitors.  The  successors  of 

*  'li;i  i  lemagne  anil  tin-  emperor^  of  i  MTiu:my  \M-IO  crowned 
hen  fatmth*  ninth  century  until  1  j:!l.    1'.  ill  1ST  I.  7I,L':;-. 

Aix-ln-Clmpi'llr,    Congress    of.      This 
was  heM  in  Isls  for  settling  the  :iil;m-  "t'  Kui-ope  al'lrr  the 
war  of  1SI:">.     The   king   nt    Prussia  iiinl   the  HIM- 
l:u--iaand   Austria  were    present    in   pci-mi.      'I 

iHatives    wore    .Mi'tti'iiiii'li.   Wellington.    <'a-t|.  rcagh,    ! 
llardenhurg,    P>ornstorn.    V  s-.-lrodc,    ami    Capo    ill 
with  Richelieu  mi   In-half  of  Franco.      Their  .1 
resulted    in   the    withdrawal    from    French   li'rritiiry   of  the 
army  of  occupation,  anil  prepared  tin'   wuy  for  what  was 
afterwards  knowu  as  the  "  HOLY  AI.I.IANCB"  (which  «eo.) 

Aix-la-Chapollf,  THKATIES  or.  I.  Trtaty  nf  1 B68. 
This  tri'iity  was  concluded  May  2,  1 6B8,  between  Louis  XIV. 
of  Franco  on  the  one  siilc,  anil  the  "Triple  Alliance,"  in- 
olodtng  England,  Sweden,  and  Holland,  on  the  other.  At 
thr  ili-atli  uf  I'hilip  IV..  Louis  laid  claim,  in  the  name  of 
his  wife,  ami  under  the  laws  of  succession  of  Brabant  and 
Nainiir,  to  a  large  portion  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  He 
h:n|  :i  1  -e\cral  strongholds  and  fortresses,  when 

Iliillinnl.  liei ling  alarmed  nt  his  rapid  ]irogross,  concluded 

tin  !•  with  England  and  Sweden.    Louis,  rnther 

than  resort  to  a  war  against  so  powerful  a  league,  dcter- 
inined  to  aecept  mediation:  and  a  treaty  of  peace  wa« 
I'lini'hiilfd  at  Aix-la-l'hapelle,  liy  which  France  retained 
possession  of  Clinrleroi,  Valenciennes,  and  other  strong 

towns,  which  she  hail  already  sciye.l. 

II.  '/':;•,,!,/  nf  \~\<.  This  treaty  etnleil.  in  171*.  the 
Austrian  war  of  succession,  in  which  all  the  great  powers 
of  Europe  were,  either  on  one  side  or  the  other,  engaged. 
Several  tiermun  princes  had  disputed  the  claim  of  Maria 
Theresa  to  the  throno  of  Austria,  anil  from  this  cause  the 
war  arose.  It  lasted  with  various  success  for  eight  years 
(from  1740  to  174s  i  :  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  peace  was 
•nli'd  which  left  the  different  states  with  nearly  the 
same  possessions  as  before. 

A  i/.'i'ni,  an  ancient  town  of  Asia  Minor,  now  in  ruins. 
Among  its  ruins,  the  theatre,  with  accommodations  for  over 
0  spectators,  is  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation. 

Ajnccio,  i-yat'cho,  or  Ajazzo,  4-yat'so,  a  seaport, 
•  oital  of  Corsica,  is  on  the  W.  coast,  in  lat.  41*  54' 
\..  Inn.  s°  14'  E.     It  has  a  good  port  defended  by  a  cit- 
adel.    It  has  also  a  cathedral  and  a  library  of  18,000  vol- 
umes.    Wine  and  olive  oil  are  exported  from  this  town. 
Napoleon  lionaparte  was  born  hero  on  Aug.  15,  1769.     A 
magnificent  monument,  representing  the  emperor  Napoleon 
rounded  by  his  four  brothers,  was  finished  in  1865. 
Pop.  in  1S66,  14,558. 

AJ'nlon,  a  town  of  Palestine  belonging  to  the  T.o\  it.  s. 
in  the  land  of  Han.  It  was  probably  on  the  spot  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  village  of  Yalo.  Over  the  valley  in  which 
this  town  was  situated  the  moon  stood  still  while  Joshua 
pursued  the  five  kings. 

Ainu',  :i  region  of  Knstern  Africa  whose  coast  extends 
from  Capo  iiutirdafui  indefinitely  southward. 

A'jax  [Or.  Alas],  surname.!  TIIK  CHKATKK.  the  son  of 
Telani'iii,  a  (ireeinn  hero,  was  king  of  Salamis.  He  acted 
a  prominent  part  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  exceeded  the 
other  I ;  reek  warriors  in  strength  and  stature,  liming  been 
defeated  by  Ulysses  in  a  competition  for  the  armor  of 
Achilles,  he  became  insane  and  killed  himself. 

Ajax,  the  son  of  Oileus,  surnamed  TIIK  I.KSSKII.  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  Ajax  the  son  of  Tclamon.  was  king  of 
Loeris.  He  was  one  of  the  Crock  heroes  that  fought  at  the 
siege  of  Troy,  and  excelled  all  tlie  Creeks  in  swiftiu  - 

.•.'ording  to  tradition,  he  offended  Minerva 
by  his  impiety,  for  which  ho  was  drowned  on  his  homeward 
voyage  from 

Ajmcor,  Ajincre,  or  Hajponta'nn,  a  city  of 
British  Indiii.  in  the  North  west  Provinces,  capital  of  a 
division  and  a  district  of  the  same  name,  is  L'L'O  miles  s.  W. 
of  Delhi,  and  situated  in  a  picturesque  valley.  It  contains 
several  mii.ssive  temples  and  IHOMJI::  English  and 

Oriental  school.      I'op.  estimated  at  25,000. 

VI-  alia h.  a  fortified  village  of  Arabia,  near  the  ".  ex- 
tremity of  the  Culf  of  Akahah.  (See  Kurn.' 

VI. a  ball.  Gulf  of,  a  portion  of  the  Ked  Sea.  lying  in 
the  N.  \V.  part  n|'  AniMa,  and  hounded  on  the  W.  by  the 

Peninsula  ol   Sinai.     It  is  about  lot!  miles  long,  and  has 
igh  and  steep  shores. 
Akan,  a  post-township  of  Kichlaml  co..  Wi.«.     P.  f>7.'>. 
Ak'har,  or  Ak'ber  (written  also  Aobar  and  Ack- 


s; 


liar  .  Molininmi'il,  -urnamed  .1  ii  a  famous 

:!  emperor,  was  born  at   *  -  the 

lie  was  a  son  of  Hum&v 

wh'. in  he  -iie.-i  eded   in  I  I  great  military 

talent*  and    p..liti.-al  u  i-.l-ni. 

I'.ccali.       I    . 
gli  the   I'hri-tians  and  .li-ws  were  tolrrali   i 

lie  ordered   a  com;  .  the 

of  which,  with  minutely  det  . 

•  of 

Akbiir"),   which   ll  'irutcd.     Akbar  was  greatly 

.riiishcd  for  his  justice,  humanil;-.  mid  magnanimity. 
Hi  died  iii  1005,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Scliui,  sur- 
name.I  Jehan  • 

A'kcn,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  pro-  -my, 

on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kibe,  24  roil.  irg. 

has  factories  of  beet-sugar  ami  chemical.-.     Pop.  in  : 
5273. 

A'krnxidc  (MARX),  M.  D.,  an  English  didactic  poet  of 
high  reputation,  was  born  at  Ncwcastle-on-Tyne  Nov.  9, 
17.1.  He  studied  medical  sciences  at  Kdinburgh,  graduated 
as  M.  D.  at  Leyden  in  1744,  and  practised  in  London,  where 
he  settled  in  1748,  His  success  as  a  physician  was  bin  ; 
in  some  degree  by  his  reserve  or  lack  of  affability.  His 
reputation  is  founded  chiefly  on  "The  Pleasures  of  the 
nation,"  in  blank  verse  (1744),  which  was  received 
with  great  favor.  It  was  commended  by  Dr.  Johnson  "as 
an  example  of  great  felicity  of  genius  and  uncommon  am- 
plitude of  acquisitions."  He  wrote  several  shorter  poems 
and  medical  treatises.  His  "Treatise  on  Dysentery"  (in 
Latin,  17nl  i  proved  him  to  be  an  excellent  classical  scholar. 
He  was  appointed  a  physician  to  the  queen  in  1760.  Di.d 
Juno  I!::,  I77o.  His  character  is  represented  as  estimable 
and  dignified  in  a  high  degree. 

A'kerblad  (JoitAX  DAVID),  a  Swedish  antiquary  and 
Orientalist,  l»rn  in  1760.  He  visited  Jerusalem  in  17'Jl!, 
and  the  Troad  in  1797,  gained  distinction  by  deciphering 
the  demotic  writing  of  am  i.-i  '  1  wrote  a  "  1. 

on   the  Egyptian   Inscription  of  Kosetta"  (1802).     Died 
Feb.  8,  I-!'.'. 

Akerman',  sometimes  written  Akjrrman,  or  Ak- 
l.i  i  man,  a  fortified  town  of  Bessarabia,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Dniester,  about  4  miles  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  28 
miles  S.  Vf.  of  Odessa.  It  has  a  port,  numerous  fact 
and  an  extensive  trade  in  salt.  etc.  A  treaty  concluded  at 
Akorman  on  Sept.  4,  li*26,  exempted  the  Daiiubian  prov- 
inces from  all  but  a  nominal  dependence  on  Turkey.  Pop. 
in  1867,  29,343.  Lat.  46°  12'  N.,  Ion.  30°  22'  K. 

Ak'rrmnn  (Anus  T.), attorney-general  of  ll 
a  short  time  under  Cen.  Crant,  was  born  in  X.  II.  in 
but  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  previous  to  his  appointment 
had  been  a  citizen  and  practising  lawyer  of  Georgia,     lie 
sided  with  the  Confederates  in  the  late  war,  but  after  the 
surrender  of  the  Southern  arms  he  advocated  the  sanction 
of  the  reconstruction  measures  of  Congress,  was  a  member 
of  the  State  convention  of   1867-68,  and  acted  a  prom- 
inent part  in  shaping  the  new  constitution  formed  by  that 
body. 

A'ker's,  a  township  of  Tuscaloosa  co.,  Ala.   Pop.  367. 

A'kers  (BEXJAMIX),  commonly  known  as  PAUL  AKEM, 
an  American  sculptor,  born  at  Sacarappa.  Me.,  July  10, 
I-!':.,  went  to  Boston  in  1840,  and  made  busts  of  Long- 
fellow. Samuel  Appleton,  and  others.  Mr.  Akers 
much  in  Italy,  and  executed  some  of  his  finest  works  there. 
The  pieces  done  in  America  were  chiefly  portrait  busts  and 
medallions,  which  were  highly  , -t. .  m.  1  as  likenesses  and 
as  works  of  art.  He  died  in  Philadelphia  May  21.  1861. 
A  man  of  fine  sensibility  and  pure  L'cniii-,  he  lived  up  to 
the  highe-t  ideal  of  his  art,  and  was  beloved  by  many 

Akhalien,  a  class  of  religious  warriors  among  the  Sikhs 
in  Hindustan.  They  deny  Cod.  l.eliev,  in  fate,  and  are  very 

,1  and  turbulent.     (See  NANKKISM.) 
Akhal/iU..   \kal*ik.  "r  Aki*  ka,  a  city  of  A.iatie 
K, ,..,.,    ,„   Georgia,  mi  an  affluent  of  the  hour,  about 
miles   W.  of    Titlis.     It    contains   a  mosque   and   i 
churches,  and  has  some  trade  in  silk  and  honey.     Many  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Armenians.     The  Kussmns  d. 
Turks  near  this  place  in    I  928,  and  it  was  ceded  to  Kussu 
in  1  .-•-".'.     P'"P-  i"  '>''".  !•'>.*''• 

Ak-lli--ar  .  (.  "white  castle "1.  written  also  Ek- 
j|  ;„«;,  ,  .nt  Tfiyati'm).  a  town  of  Asia  SI 

\n-iMli-i    53  nu  Smyrna.     It  contains  t 

Mere  nrc  many  anci< 
•op.  nhoiir  1 

Vkhlaf,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Armenia,  on  <h 
X.  \V.  shore  of  Lake  Van.  20.'!  miles  S.   F..  of  Trcl 
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It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Armenian  kings,  and  is  at 
present  the  scat  of  an  Armenian  Lisbon.  Pop.  about  4000. 
Ak'iba  (Bus  Josi:piO.  a  Jewish  rabbi  of  great  learning 
and  influence,  was  president  of  the  school  of  Bcno  Barak 
in  the  Meond  eentnry  A.  I).  Having  joined  the  rebellion 
of  Barchochcbas.  he  was  flayed  and  burned  by  the  Romans 
at  the  nge  of  1-0  years. 

Akmol'linsk,  a  province  of  Russia,  in  Central  Asia,  is 
Minuted  S.  of  the  government  of  Tobolsk.  Area.  L'  It,  L'M 
square  miles.  It  consists  of  a  plateau,  in  the  N.  level,  and 
in  the  S.  mountainous,  having  very  little  rain.  It  is  fre- 
quently visited  by  heavy  snow-storms.  Chief  town,  Ak- 
mollinsk.  Pop.  in  1867,  226,788. 

Ak'ron,  a  post-township  of  Pcoria  CO.,  III.  Pop.  1185. 
Akron,  a  post-township  of  Tuscola  co.,  Mich.  P.  585. 
Akron,  a  village  in  Erie  co.,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant centres  of  production  of  hydraulic  cement.  It  is 
in  Newstcad  township,  and  on  the  Niagara  Falls  branch  pi 
the  -\.  V.  Central  R.  R.,  14  miles  W.  of  liatavia.  Pop.  444. 
Akron,  a  flourishing  city,  capital  of  Summit  co.,  0.,  on 
the  Ohio  Canal,  36  miles  S.  of  Cleveland,  on  the  highest 
point  of  land  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  River.  The 
Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  the  Cleveland  Mount  Vernon 
and  Columbus,  and  the  Valley  R.  Rs.  pass  through  the  city, 
which  contains  2  woollen,  2  paper,  and  7  flouring-mills,  4 
foundries,  1  rolling-mill,  1  blast-furnace,  1  forge,  3  plan- 
ing-mills,  2  manufactories  of  reapers  and  mowers,  1  of 
pearl  barley,  1  of  oatmeal  and  farina,  1  of  knives  and  sic- 
kles, 1  of  rubber  goods,  1  of  chains,  1  of  matches,  and  3  of 
sewer-pipes,  2  oil-refineries,  3  machine-shops,  1  manufactory 
of  boilers,  2  of  ploughs,  1  of  woollen  cards,  1  of  horse  hay- 
rakes,  1  of  stoves,  1  of  iron  fences,  10  of  stone-ware,  1  of 
blank-books.  It  has  also  4  printing-ofiices,  1  daily  and  3 
weekly  papers,  4  banks  (with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$1,300,000),  3  public  parks,  a  beautiful  cemetery,  a  public 
library,  and  a  high  school.  It  is  the  seat  of  Buchtcl  Col- 
lege, and  has  all  the  adjuncts  of  an  enterprising  and  pros- 
perous inland  city.  Pop.  10,006. 

S.  A.  LAXE,  ED.  "  BEACON." 

Akshehr',  or  Ak-Sheher  (i.  e.  "white  city"),  a  city 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Karamania,  about  70  miles  N.  W.  of 
Konich,  contains  near  1500  houses.  It  is  the  ancient  Phil- 
omelion  of  Strabo. 

Ak'su,  a  town  of  East  Toorkistan,  on  a  river  of  its  own 
name,  250  miles  N.  E.  of  Tarkand.  It  has  manufactures 
of  woollen  stuffs  and  jasper,  and  is  visited  by  many  cara- 
vans from  all  parts  of  Central  Asia.  Pop.  about  60,000. 

Ak'yab,  a  town  of  British  Burmah,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Aracan  River,  550  miles  S.  E.  of  Calcutta.  Its  situation  is 
healthy  and  very  advantageous  for  commerce,  with  a  com- 
modious and  safe  harbor.  It  has  a  large  trade,  especially 
of  rice,  large  quantities  of  which  are  exported  hence.  Pop. 
about  10,000,  mostly  Bcngalese  and  Chinese.  Here  is  a 
Protestant  missionary  station. 

Al,  the  Arabic  definite  article,  forms  a  prefix  to  many 
Oriental  name?,  as  Al-Mansoor, "  the  victorious,"  Al-Amin, 
"  the  faithful,"  etc. 

A'la  [a  Latin  word  signifying  a  "wing"],  a  Roman 
military  term,  denoting  the  wing  of  an  army.  At  first, 
when  the  whole  legion  consisted  of  Roman  citizens,  it  was 
applied  to  the  body  of  horsemen  who  served  with  the  foot- 
soldiers,  but  after  the  admission  of  eocii,  whether  Latini  or 
Italici,  it  was  applied  to  the  troops  of  the  allies,  both  horse 
and  foot,  which  were  stationed  on  the  wings.  At  a  still 
later  time,  the  alrc  were  composed  of  foreign  troops  serving 
with  the  Roman  armies;  while  under  the  empire  the  term 
was  given  to  bodies  of  horsemen  raised  generally  in  the 
provinces,  and  serving  apart  from  the  legion.  (See  WING.) 
Alaba'ma,  a  river  of  the  U.  S.,  is  formed  by  the  Coosa 
and  the  Tallajnm.-a,  which  unite  about  10  miles  above 
Montgomery,  in  Alabama.  It  flows  nearly  westward  to 
Selma,  and  afterwards  in  a  general  S.  W.  direction,  and 
unites  with  the  Tombighee  to  form  the  Mobile  River.  It  is 
navigable  for  large  steamboats  through  its  whole  extent, 
which  is  about  300  miles.  It  traverses  a  fertile  region,  of 
which  cotton  and  maize  are  the  staple  products. 


Alabama  (signifying,  in  the  Creek  language, "  Here  we 
rest"),  one  of  the  Southern  States  of  the  T'nion.thc  twenty- 


parallel,  about  120  miles,  and  for  the  small  south-western 
section  of  the  State,  the  Perdido  River,  which  separates  it 
from  Florida,  forms  the  eastern  boundary  for  nearly  CO 


first  in  the  order  of  its  admission.    Its  extreme  limits  are  be- 


lon.  nj  lu  aim  oo  01  »,  .irum  ureenwicn.  me  exiren 
length  of  the  Slate  from  X.  to  S.  is  330  miles,  and  it  varies 
in  breadth  from  148  to  200  miles.  Its  boundary  on  the  N. 
is  the  State  of  Tennessee  on  the  line  of  the  35th  parallel  of 
N.  lat. ;  on  the  E.  the  State  of  Georgia,  the  Chattahoocbeo 
River  forming  the  dividing  Hue  from  West  Point  to  the  31st 


miles;  the  southern  boundaries  are  the  State  of  Florida 
from  the  Chattahoochee  to  the  Perdido  River,  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  from  the  mouth  of  the  Perdido  to  the  State  line 
of  Mississippi.  On  the  W.  it  is  bounded  by  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  the  Tennessee  River  forming  the  extreme  north- 
western boundary,  and  causing  a  slight  deviation  westward 
in  the  boundary,  'its  area  is  50,722  square  miles,or  32,462,080 
acres.  Negotiations  are  now  in  progress  for  the  acquisi- 
tion from  Florida  of  the  seven  counties  lying  between  the 
Chattahoochce  or  Apalachicola  and  the  Perdido,  which  will 
give  it  about  200  miles  of  coast,  and  the  excellent  harbor 
of  Pcnsacola.  The  surface  of  the  Slate  is  generally  level, 
except  in  the  northern  portion,  through  which  the  Blue 
Ridge  extends,  but  nowhere  attains  any  great  elevation. 
From  this  broken  but  very  beautiful  portion  there  is  a 
gradual  declination  towards  the  S..  the  surface  expanding 
into  broad  prairies  with  gentle  swells,  and  reaching  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mobile  Bay  a  level  but  very  little  above  that  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Tennessee, 
the  Mobile,  Tombigbce,  Alabama,  Coosa,  Black  Warrior, 
Perdido,  and  Chattahoochee,  all  of  them,  except  the  Ten- 
nessee, having  numerous  affluents.  The  Tennessee  sweeps 
across  the  entire  northern  section  of  the  State  from  ilie 
N.  W.  to  the  N.  E.  corner,  forming  an  irregular  curve,  or 
rather  an  obtuse  angle,  at  Guntersvillc,  where  it  is  about 
forty  miles  S.  of  the  northern  line  of  the  State.  It  receives 
no  considerable  tributary  on  its  southern  side,  and  only 
Elk  River,  Flint  River,  and  Paint  Rock  River,  three  small 
streams,  on  the  northern  side  in  its  course  through  the  Si  ale. 
The  Chattahoochee,  a  large  stream,  but  having  no  consid- 
erable tributaries  in  the  State,  forms  a  part  of  its  eastern 
boundary,  and  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Gulf.  The  Per- 
dido, a  smaller  but  considerable  stream,  rises  in  Escamlria 
county,  and  falls  into  Perdido  Bay  after  a'course  of  about 
100  miles.  The  Escambia  andChoctawbatchie  rivers,  with 
their  affluents,  drain  a  portion  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  and  discharge  their  waters  into  Pensaeola  and  Choc- 
tawhatchie  Bays  on  the  Florida  coast.  But  much  the 
greater  part  of  "the  waters  of  the  State  finds  their  way  into 
Mobile  Bay  through  the  Mobile  River  and  its  tributaries. 
The  Tombigbec,  the  Alabama,  the  Coosa,  the  Cahawba,  the 
Tallapoosa,  and  the  Black  Warrior  are  all.  directly  or  in- 
directly, affluents  of  the  Mobile.  The  Tomliigliee.  coming 
from  Mississippi,  receives  the  waters  of  the  Black  Warrior, 
and  at  50  miles  above  Mobile  Bay  unites  with  the  Ala- 
bama, which  bad  already  received  the  Coosa,  the  Talla- 
poosa, and  the  Cahawba.  After  the  junction  of  the  Tom- 
bigbec and  the  Alabama  the  united  rivers  receive  the  name 
of  the  Mobile  River.  The  Tcnsaw  River,  a  considerable 
stream,  unites  by  natural  canals  with  both  the  Alabama  and 
the  Mobile  rivers,  but  finally  makes  its  way,  as  an  inde- 
pendent and  parallel  stream,  to  .Mobile  Bay.  The  Black 
Warrior  is  navigable  for  light -draft  steamers  for  2S5  miles, 
ami  the  Alabama  for  300  miles.  The  Tcnsaw,  Chattahoo- 
chee, Tennessee,  and  Perdido  are  all  navigable  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  whole  extent  of  steamboat  river 
navigation  in  the  State  is  nearly  1500  miles.  Mobile  Bay. 
the  main  outlet  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  State,  is  in 
the  extreme  south-western  part,  is  about  30  miles  long,  and 
from  3  to  S  broad,  and  has  fifteen  feet  of  water  at  low  tide 
atits  main  entrance.  The  smaller  bays.  Grand,  Bonsec"ins. 
and  Perdido,  arc  not  of  much  commercial  importance, 
being  shallow,  though  mostly  landlocked. 

(Jeuliii/;/  iiinl  Null. — The  southern  portion  of  the  State, 
extending  for  132  miles  northward  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  40  from  the  Florida  State  line,  and  embracing  an  area 
of  11,000  square  miles,  belongs  to  the  alluvial,  diluvial,  and 
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tertiary   formations,  and  has  a  light   hut    productive  soil, 

.    tilled    ali'l  uell    adapted  to  Tt  Corn  and 

n  a !  -o  '!"  w  ell   <oi  this   -oil.       'I'tir]  e   :i 
of  pine,  and  excellent  I  i  ml -IT  and  eon-iil.-iable  nna  MI  ' 

1  i  iu-pi'ii I  iii<    fen  produced  in  ' !  On  the  low 

l:in  I-  iii-Mr  III"  Unit'  tin-  o\  press  inn)  sev  i 

•  bound.      Tli  'op]    g""d    imlm-al 

I    for   cattle.      North  of  this  tract,  mid   extending    Hi2 

miles  northward  'in  tin-  \V.  side  Mini  on  mi  the-  ]',.  -ido  nf  the 

Slate,  is  tin-   region   known  M-  tin-  t'otton    Itelt,  underlaid 

mostlv  with  the.tm  a--ie  linn  --tone,  with  some  chalk,  mostly 

prairie  land,  declining  very  slightly  towards  the  S.     it  tc-r 

til.-  region    well  adapted  to  agriculture,   and  in  the  past 

l-.irgch-  ill-voted  to  the  cviltun-  of  the  groat  Southern  staple, 

cotton.      In  the  eastern  Mini  norlh-oM-torn  part   ol'  the  State 

we    liiid    the    great    ininerMl    region,  MH    extension    of   the 

co'/oie  roeks  from  Virginia,  North  ami  Smith  Carolina,  and 

•ia,  in  which  gold  has  been  found  in  paying  qnanti- 

The.se.    primitive   rooks   extend  no 

further,  however,  than  Eastern  Alabama,  and  do  not  i|iiito 
On-  I. links  of  the  Tiillapoosa  liiver .-upying  a  por- 

-  I. eo,  t'hamboi-s,  Tallapoosa,  and  Randolph  OOI 
Contiguous  to  them  on  the  N.  N.  W.  and  W.  arc  carbonif- 
erous rocks,  the  bituminous  coal  region  occupying  a  tract 
of  43M  square  mile;.      In  this  region  are  also  many  other 
valuable  minerals.      West  of  this  is  a  belt  of  about  '.',">  miles 
ill  width  from  N.  to  8.  underlaid  by  palaeozoic  roeks,  with 

•  ken   surface   and  a  poor  soil,  but  a   healthy  region, 
atfuM  •••ilitios  for  manufacturing  from  its  abun- 
dant   water  power.     In  the   extreme  northern    part  of  the 

-.ie  eome  in  the  valley  of  the  Tenm-s-ee,  it  limestone- 
region,  with  broken  surl'aee,  but  with  many  rich  and  fertile 
valh-vs,  and  seenery  of  great  beauty.  Here  are  found  lands 
adapted  to  grazing,  as  well  as  those  which  yield  largo  crops 
of  cotton,  corn,  eereals,  and  fruits. 

M!iii'i'ii/"iii/. — The  State  is  rich  in  mineral*.  Gold  wa« 
discovered  in  liandolph  county  in  1836,  and  mined  so  snc- 
ully  that  #2i:'..7."i».B6  of  it  had  been  coined  at  tin-  r.  S. 
mint  and  its  1, ram-lies  to  June  ISO,  1S72.  and  the  greater 
part  previous  to  l-.v.i.  The  gold  is  generally  found 
bined  wiili  silver,  hut  there  is  also  in  the  mineral  districts 
argentiferous  galena  in  considerable  quantities.  Copper  is 
a!-o  found,  but  not  in  ores  sufficiently  rich  to  make  its 
mining  profitable,  though  it  has  been  attempted  in  Baine 
county.  Among  other  minerals  scattered  through  the  State 
the  mineralogists  report  syenite,  steatite,  cobalt,  vivinnite, 
carite,  calcite,  dolomite,  and  quartz  crystals  as  existing  in 
considerable  quantities.  Potter's,  porcelain,  and  fire  clays, 
ami  materials  for  the  production  of  hydraulic  lime ;  litho- 
graphic stone,  manganese.  Sulphate  of  baryta,  slate,  and  red 
ochre,  as  well  as  vaiious  building  stones,  are  found  in  such 
quantities  as  to  make  their  exploitation  profitable.  The 
granite  of  <'oos;i  county  is  superior,  for  statuary  and  mon- 
umental purposes,  to  any  other  in  the  U.  P.,  and  the  white 
marble  of  the  same  county,  and  the  variegated  marbles  of 
Talladega  and  the  adjacent  counties,  are  not  surpassed  on 
this  continent. 

But  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  mineral  wealth  of 
Alabama  consists  in  her  mines  of  coal  and  her  abundant 
iron  ores.      The  coal-fields  contain  scams  of   bituminous 
coal  from  one  to  eight  feet  thick,  of  several  varieties,  some 
well  adapted  for  the  generation   of  -team,  others  equal  to 
the  Liverpool  coals  for  the  production  of  gas  and  coke,  and 
still  others,  of  the  splint  enal  variety,  admirable  for  smelting 
iron  ores.      In  Blole  proximity  to  the  latter  are  ext. 
beds  of  iron  ore:    the   lied    Mountain   extends   aor- 
Slate  tor  more  than  100  miles,  having  in  its  whole  001 

•inn  of  solid  red  iron  ore  from  two  to  eight  feet  thick. 
Very  extensive  beds  of  the  brown  hematite  iron  ore  of  tin- 

liiality  are  found  in  Bibb,  Shelby.  Jefferson.  Tall  I 
Bt  ( 'lair,  and  Claihorne  counties.      The  iron  manufacture. I 
fi-om  of  i -\cellent  quality.    There  a'cimi 

ml  springs,  mo.-tly  of  chalybeate  and  sulphur  v, 
in  the  State. 

,(,•„,!.— Kxtonding  over  more  than  four  degrees  of 
la'iluile.  ami  to  a  point  within  seven  decrees  of  the  i 

nnd  semi-tropical  regions,  in  the  N.  the  white,  red,  cup. 
piu.  and  post  oak.  the  hickory,  chestnut,  poplar,  cedar,  elm. 
mulberry,  and  pine,  are  the  principal  forert  tree*,  liei.iw 

latitude  33°  the   trees   are   festooned  with  the   |i 

.  and  the  forests  begin  to  as-nm I  lopieal 

character.    In  Marcngo  and  Crcctic  counties  t! 

tenth  e  cam -i.i-aki •-.  where  tic  "• '""' 

made    large   tracts   almost  impassable  by  its   il 

In  the  midst  of  thc-.-c  eanehrakes  giganti -dar-  in 

or  island*,  of  sombre  foliage,  towered  up  through  li. 

These   cam-brakes  have  now  been  clear.-, I.  an  I 
a  soil  of  the  most  extraordinary  fertility.      In  thi> 

.  the  deciduous  trees  very  generally  give  place  to 

ik,  the  cv  press,  the  loblolly,  the  yellow  pine,  the 


'ia.  and   other  fen  -ii-  Hulf  region,  while 

lie-    -  !<es  are  partially 

•I  by  the  tig.  the  pom.  -gratia'- 

tl  ......  -real-,  and    n,  .   in   th«   in 

nt  nil  and  molt  ••• 

southern    poition    i*    admirably  adapted    to   cotton,  uli-l 

i-roihi'-eil.  until  re.-,  ntlv,  more  of  that  iUpl«  than 
any   other   of   the  Southern   StatM.     Large  qua 
maize  are  also  grown  in  the  central  count  ien.     In  the  S.  \V. 
the  sugar  crop  is  n«milly  sueei-m-ful,  and  considerable  rice  U 
grown  on  the  wet  and  low  Ini  was 

raised  somewhat'  .nd  PUC<-*—  ' 

lion  of  the  State,  but   111  :i  with  the  Kant  II.  I 

crop,  raised  by  ryot  labor,  ma  that 

other  crops  were  substituted  for  it.  The  Ramie  ii  now 
grown  largely  in  some  of  the  southern  counties.  Tobacco 
is  also  a  crop  of  some  importance. 

'/.1,,,1,,'jy.  —  There  are  still  great  numbers  of  deer  in  the 
northern  counties,  and  wild  turkey*  are  abundant.  Wild 
s.  parti  i'lires.  rabbits,  gray  squirrels,  and  other  game 
are  plentiful,  while  opossums,  raccoons,  wild-rat*,  wolves 
(the  prairie  wolf),  foxes,  and  bean  are  occasionally  met 
with.  Along  the  rivers  and  bays  wild  ducks  and  teal,  and 
in  their  season  rice-birds,  etc.,  afford  abundant  employment 
for  the  sportsman.  Lizards  and  snakes  abound  in  the 
swampy  regions,  and  the  moccasin  and  milk  snake  are  par- 
ticularly venomous.  In  some  of  the  streams  and  bayous 
the  alligator  is  found,  though  less  abundant  than  in  ' 
isiana.  Fish  are  abundant  in  Mobile  Bay  and  in  m 
the  rivers,  and  many  of  them  are  of  excellent  quality  and 
flavor. 

<  Yi'mnfc.  —  This  varies  with  the  latitude  and  elevation.  In 
the  northern  counties  the  climate  ii"  delightful.  The  tem- 
perature \s  seldom  below  32°  l-'ahrenheil  in  winter,  and  the 
elevation  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  intense  heats  of  •,  South- 
ern summer,  lluntsville  and  Florence  on  the  Tennessee 
River  are  favorite  resorts  fur  invalids.  There  it  some 
malaria  in  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  as  well  as 
in  some  of  the  other  river  valleys.  In  the  central  counties 
the  heat  is  greater,  but  not  oppressive.  In  1MVJ  the  highest 
temperature  in  the  central  counties  was  Aug.  22,  105°  Fah- 
renheit; the  lowest,  Feb.  28,  20°  Fahrenheit:  and  the 
average  mean  temperature  of  the  year  02°  Fahrenheit. 
The  average  monthly  rainfall  was  4.iS  inches,  February 
being  the  wettest,  and  May  the  dryest  month.  In  the  south- 
ern counties  there  is  more  malaria  and  a  greater  tendency 
to  fevers.  The  heat  is  at  times  intense,  but  the  nights  are 
rendered  comfortable  by  the  Cult'  breeze.  In  the  central 
and  southern  portions  of  the  State,  though  there  it  no  lack 
of  water,  much  of  it  is  not  potable  or  it  of  very  poor 
quality.  In  some  of  the  cities  and  large  towns  this  evil 
has  been  remedied  by  boring  artesian  wells,  which 
furnish  an  ample  supply  of  excellent  water.  The  wells  and 
springs  of  the  northern  counties  are  of  the  very  best 
quality. 

Agricultural  Prod  urli.—  OUT  latest  dates  of  these  are  for 
the  year   is?  I.   except  cotton,  of  which  the  cstimai 
1872  is  S07.-i:ili  bales,  or  235,955,240  pounds.     According 
to   the   careful   estimates  of  the  agricultural  department, 
the  crop  of  maiie  or  Indian  corn  of  1-71  was  1 
bushels.  1..  ",15,862  acres  being  cultivated  in  that  crop,  and 
I  value  was  $17,558,600;  of  wheat  the  crop  was 
il  bushels,  raised  from  132,063  acres,  and  having  an 
-I  $1.>».I7.72«;  of  rye.  only  21.000  bushels, 
i  on  2BOS  acres,  and  valued  at  >43,200  :  of  oat 

50,149  acres,  and  worth  J584.640;  of  bar- 

nid  worth  $( 

,  ,.'-  .„  .  157,000  bushels, 

from   istr  Mcns.    worth  $166.420    (the   census    retii- 
sweet  potatoes  in  tlo-  Mate  in  1-7H  was  |,87U«fl  bushelsi; 
i-.'  pounds  ;  and  of  rice,  the  same 
vc-ir  "-"'ii;,  p  returns  undoubtedly  fa- 

the  tnithi:    hay.  in    1-71.  l-/'"0  tons,  from   13.984  acres, 
.,„,,  -i:  of  sugar  (cane)  in  1-7".  ::i  hogs- 

heads and  of  molasses  (caneK  166,009  gallons:  of  sorghum 
mols 

1  "f 

milk   s,,hl.   1III.I-.7:.  gallons:    of  beeswax  (in   1-7IM 
pounds,   and   of  h-u 

I  land  in  farms,  in  1-70.  was  6 
unimproved  lands  included  in  farms.  -.::-0.3 
woodland,  ami 

n.  1    machin. 

Tin-  etUmati  '"  f"r  lt)('  <^"fuf  >' 

(endingJnnc,  1870 

products  in  tl 

f  homo 
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for  slaughter  that  year.  $1.670,1 10.  The  number  of  horses 
in  the  State  in  Feb.,  IS72,  was  estimated  by  the  agricul- 
tural department  at  1116.700,  and  their  value  at  $9,297,838; 
the  number  of  mules  at  101.600.  and  their  value  at 
$10.752,328;  the  number  of  oxen  and  other  cattle  at 
337.800,  and  their  value  at  $3.847,5  12  :  the  number  of  milch 
cows  at  ISO, 7110.  and  their  value  at  $3,402,581  :  the  number 
of  sheep  at  iss.liin,  and  their  value  at  S3  12. 3  12;  the  num- 
ber of  swine  at  9SI.OOO,  and  their  value  at  $3,590.460. 

Mitnii/iictiiri'*. — Alabama  has  only  recently  given  much 
attention  to  manufactures,  and  though  her  manufacturing 
establishments  arc  now  increasing  with  considerable  rapid- 
ity, she  still  ranks  low  in  the  amount  of  her  manufactured 
roducts.  In  1860  there  were  1459  manufacturing  eslab- 
ishments  in  the  State,  of  which  336  were  saw-mills,  140 
blacksmith-shops,  236  grist-mills,  132  tanneries  and  leather- 
dressing  establishments,  110  boot  and  shoo  shops,  27  tur- 
pentine distilleries,  123  carriage,  wagon,  and  cart  factories, 
and  32  saddlers'  shops,  or  in  all  1136;  so  that  eleven-four- 
teenths of  the  whole  were  occupied  with  the  simple  and 
ordinary  mechanisms  of  an  agricultural  State.  The  total 
capital  invested  in  manufactures  in  I860  was  $9,098,191  j 
the  cost  of  raw  material  was  $5,189,963:  the  number  of 
hands  employed,  7889  ;  the  annual  cost  of  labor,  $2,132,940  ; 
and  the  value  of  products  for  the  year  1859,  $10,588,571. 
During  the  war  of  1861-65  some  of  the  cities  and  larger 
towns  of  Alabama  were  largely  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  war  material — iron  jdates.  cannon,  firearms,  pow- 
der, steamboats,  etc. — as  well  as  in  the  packing  of  pro- 
visions. In  1870  the  statistics  of  her  manufactures 
were — number  of  establishments,  2231 ;  capital  invested, 
-..713,607;  cost  of  raw  material,  §7,643,784;  number  of 
hands  employed— males,  7489,  females,  860— total,  S3  111; 
annual  cost  of  labor,  $2,211,638;  value  of  products  in 
1869,  $13,220,655.  The  manufacture  of  iron,  of  machinery, 
and  of  cotton  goods  had  received  a  remarkable  impulse,  and 
there  had  been  a  general  increase  in  all  the  higher  branches 
of  industry.  The  manufactured  product  of  the  13  cotton 
manufactories  in  1870  was  f?l, 088,767,  and  several  large 
factories  have  since  been  erected. 

liafhcays. — In  Jan.,  1872,  there  were  1671  miles  of  com- 
pleted railways  in  Alabama,  of  which  7S6  miles  had  re- 
ceived aid  from  the  State,  either  in  direct  bonds  or  in 
endorsements,  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  $15,420,000. 
The  aggregate  cost  of  the  nine  railroads  which  make  up 
this  aggregate  for  road  and  equipment  cannot  be  exactly 
ascertained,  bat  it  docs  not  vary  much  from  $64,000,000. 
Most  of  the  Alabama  railroads  are  portions  of  great  trunk 
roads  connecting  the  Northern  or  Southern  Atlantic  States 
with  the  ports  of  the  Gulf  or  the  Mississippi  River,  and  in 
some  cases  destined  to  form  links  in  the  connection  with 
the  Pacific  coast  or  with  Mexico.  Thus,  the  Alabama  and 
Chattanooga  R.  R.  forms  one  of  the  important  links  in 
that  great  combination  of  railroads  now  extending  from 
the  St.  John's  River  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick 
almost  in  an  air-lino  to  Meridian,  Miss.,  and  destined 
by  the  speedy  completion  of  its  few  remaining  gaps  soon 
to  reach  the  Rio  Grande.  The  Selma  Rome  and  Dalton 
is  another  and  perhaps  still  more  direct  link  in  the  same 
line,  soon  to  connect  directly  with  New  Orleans.  The 
Mobile  and  Montgomery  and  the  Montgomery  and  West 
Point  are  portions  of  a  line  which,  with  the  completion  of 
two  or  three  insignificant  gaps  in  South  Carolina,  will  con- 
nect by  a  very  direct  line  New  Orleans  and  points  still  far- 
ther south-west  with  Richmond,  Yorktown,  and  Norfolk. 
The  Selma  and  Meridian  and  the  Montgomery  and  Kufau- 
la  lines  form  portions  of  the  railroad  chain  extending  from 
Brunswick,  Ga.,  which,  crossing  the  Mississippi  at  Vicks- 
burg,  takes  the  name  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  following 
mainly  the  32d  parallel  of  latitude  will  reach  the  Pacific 
n  Southern  California.  The  Mobile  and  Ohio  is  the 
terminal  link  in  a  line  of  railroad  which,  with  but  one 
short  gap.  extends  from  Duluth  on  Lake  Superior  to 
Mobile.  The  Memphis  and  Charleston,  crossing  the  up 
per  portion  of  the  State,  forms  an  important  section  of  the 
long  line  which  now  connects  Little  Hock,  Ark.,  and  Mem- 
phis. Tcnn..  with  Richmond,  Washington,  New  York,  and 
New  Kngland,  and  which  will  -non  be  extended  westward 
along  the  3,'ith  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  Pacific.  Another 
as  yet  incomplete,  is  destined  to  connect  Mobile 
and  Charleston.  S.  C.  Two  shorter  roads  connect  respect- 
ively Selma  and  .Montgomery  with  the  fine  port  and  har- 
bor of  1'ensaeola.  which  by  the  consent  of  Florida  is  soon 
to  become  a  port  of  Alabama;  while  other  roads  already 
finished  make  a  continuous  railroad  connection  between  ! 
1'ensaeola,  Selma,  and  Montgomery  in  the  South,  and 
-\a-hville.  I.oui-villc.  Kvansville,  Indianapolis,  Chicago,: 
Milwaukee,  and  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan  in  the 
North.  No  State  in  the  Union  is  more  indissolublv  linked 
to  every  other  portion  by  the  iron  bands  of  its  railways 
than  Alabama. 


/•'imini-tii!  t'tiixlitltin. — The  assessed  valuation  <if  property 
in  Aluliamu  in  1870  was  $155,582.595.  of  which  si  17.223.0  13 
was  mil  estate,  anil  $38,359,552  personal  property;  the  cen- 
sus valuation  tlic  same  year,  which  approximates  more  nearly 
to  the  actual  value,  though  considerably  below  it  on  personal 
property,  was  sun  I  ,s;,;,,s.|  1.  The  total  taxes  of  that  year, 
aside  from  the  national  taxation,  were  $2.982.929,  of  which 
$1,156,021  were  State  taxes,  $1,122,971  county,  ami  $403,937 
town,  citv,  and  wan!  taxes.  The  entire  public  debt  other 
than  national,  in  Jan.,  1872,  was  $20;219,13fi,  of  which 
S15. 120,000  was  thu  State  debt,  mostly  incurred  in  aiding 
railroads;  §1,704,173  was  county  debt,  and  s;;.li;i  1.%:!  was 
the  debt  of  towns  ami  cities.  The  average  wealth  to  each 
individual  of  the  population  of  the  State  in  1870  was 
S202.46;  the  rate  of  taxation  per  $1000,  $14.77;  the  rate 
of  taxation  per  head,  $2. 99;  and  the  ratio  of  public  debt 
to  the  population,  #20.30  per  head.  The  taxes  are  levied 
on  real  estate,  and  on  the  following  articles  of  personal 
property  :  real  estate  bonds,  town  property,  stocks  of  goods 
and  merchandise,  horses,  mules,  sheep,  and  hogs.  There 
are  also  licenses,  and  a  poll-tax  of  about  SI. 50  for  school 
purposes. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  State  is  mostly  conducted 
through  its  principal  port,  Mobile;  the  imports  into  that 
port  and  district  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1872,  "were 
sl,7<il,402,  and  the  exports  fa  large  proportion  being  cot- 
ton) for  the  same  year  were  $13,938,605.  Probably  cotton, 
etc.  to  the  value  of  about  $2,000,000  was  exported  through 
New  Orleans  by  way  of  Memphis,  and  through  Pensaeola  and 
Savannah  by  railroads  anil  the  Chattahooehcc  River.  The 
vessels  belonging  to  the  customs  district  of  Mobile  in  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1871,  were  42  schooners,  32  slooj 
steamers,  96  unrigged  vessels,  or  222  vessels  in  all,  having 
a  total  tonnage  of  18,047  tons.  For  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1872,  there  were  78  sailing  vessels,  34  steamers,  and  92 
unrigged  vessels,  having  a  total  tonnage  of  13,808  tons. 
For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1870,  105  American  and  for- 
eign vessels  entered  the  port  of  Mobile,  the  tonnage  of 
which  was  70,249  tons,  and  the  crews  numbered  1739  men. 
The  same  year  128  vessels  cleared  from  the  port,  having  a 
tonnage  of  79,738  tons,  and  crews  numbering  1865  men. 
In  addition  to  these,  9  ocean  steamers,  having  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  13,115  tons,  entered  and  cleared  from  the  port 
the  same  year.  There  arc  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
internal  commerce  of  the  State. 

Ifnnks. — There  were  in  Jan.,  1873,  nine  National  banks 
in  Alabama — viz.  the  First  National  Hank  of  Mobile,  capital 
$300,000  ;  the  National  Commercial  Bank  of  Mobile,  capital 
$500,000;  the  First  National  Bank  of  Montgomery,  cap- 
ital S208.2M8  ;  the  Merchants'  and  Planters'  National  Bank 
at  Montgomery,  capital  $100,000;  the  National  Bank  of 
Huntsville,  at  Madison,  capital  $1(10,0110;  the  Sclma  City 
National  Bank,  capital  $250,000;  the  (Jaincsvillc  National 
Bank,  at  Gainesville,  capital  $100,000:  the  First.  National 
Bank  of  Tuscaloosa.  capital  slid. 000:  and  the  National  Bank 
of  Birmingham,  capital  $50,000.  There  were  also  at  the 
same  time  two  State  banks,  both  located  in  Mobile,  having 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,000,000,  and  five  savings  bank.-, 
with  capital  and  accumulations  amounting  to  $672,000,  all 
of  them  doing  a  discount  as  well  as  a  deposit  bu.-i 
There  were  also  twenty-two  private  banking  houses,  be- 
sides three  agencies  of  the  National  Frecdmen's  Savings 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  acting  as  bankers  in  the  State. 

Insurance. — There  are  two  life  insurance  companies  char- 
tered by  the  Slate,  organized  in  1868  and  1871,  having  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $500,000  and  aggregate  a>-cts  of 
$1.074,311;  and  eleven  fire  insurance  companies,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  SI, 385.000  anil  aggregate  assets  of 
si.  Inii.oiMI.  The  greater  part  of  the  underwriting,  both  of 
lite  and  fire  insurance,  is.  however,  in  the  hands  of  agencies 
of  companies  from  olher  States  and  countries. 

/'njiii/Kiiiiu. — Alabama  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the 
census  of  1820,  when  her  population  was  127,901,  and  her 
relative  rank  among  the  States  in  population  was  nine- 
teenth. In  1830  it  was  309,527,  and  she  ranked  fifteenth; 
in  IS10  it  was  590,756,  entitling  her  to  the  twelfth  place; 
in  1S50  it  was  771,623,  and  she  still  maintained  the  twelfth 
place;  in  ISfiO  it  was  964,201,  but  owing  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  Western  State's  she  was  now  thirteenth.  In 
1870,  owing  to  her  heavy  losses  during  the  war,  the  popu- 
lation had  only  increased  to  996,992,  and  she  held  the  six- 
teenth place  in  population.  In  1820  there  were  41,879  slaves 
and  571  free  colored  persons  in  the  State;  in  1830,  117,549 
"Lives  and  1572  free  colored;  in  1S40,  253,532  slaves  and 
2039  free  colored  ;  in  1850,  342,844  slaves  and  2265  free 
colored;  in  1860,  435,080  slaves  and  2690  free  colored;  in 
1870  there  were  no  slaves,  but  475,510  free  colored  pemm>. 
The  number  of  white  persons  at  these  dates  was — in  Isill, 
85,461;  in  1830,  190,406;  in  1.840,  335,185;  in  1850, 
4211,514;  in  I860,  526,271;  in  1870,  521,384.  In  1860 
there  were  160  Indians,  and  in  1870,  98  Indians.  But  a 
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-•  iniil  22.122  females.  The  den-ity  of  population  f.ir 
the  whole  State  is  r.i.i'iii  personate  the  square  mile  :  i, 
density  in:ip  of  the  ninth  census  report  shows  that  while 
the  eastern,  north-eastern,  and  u  small  district  nf  the  north- 
ern and  western  portions  have  a  population  nf  about  thirty 
to  the  square  mile,  the  remainder  of  the  State,  evept  the 
city  of  Mobile.  h:is  not  more  than  eight  or  nine  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mile. 

AVii-.vifi'oii. — The  number  of  children  of  school  age  (be- 
tween   five  and  twenty-one  years)  in  the  St:ii<>  in  1*71  was 
:Nr.n."i7  ;  of  these  77,J39  (38,600  males  and  88,530  f. 
reported  themseive^  as  having  attended  lohool duiiflff  KnM 
part  of  the  ye;ir  lsmi-70.     Table  xii.  of  the  ninth  e 
gives  the  reported  attendance  upon  the  schools  of  the  State 
as   "A.Mlti  (87,223    males    and  ::*.r,|::   females),   under  tho 
charge  of  :;::i;  1  teachers  (2372  males  and  W2  feimilei-i.    The 
attendance  nil    schools   is   said  tn  have   ineroa-e<l  -oinewhnt 
since  1*70,  hut  no  statistics    lire  given.      The    income  of  all 

erhh-atinnal  institutions  in  the  State  in  Isti'.l  70  was 
."..I.  of  which  s:,!i,:-,()0  was  from  endowments.  SI71. Kit 
from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  Slli.'i.l'i'.HI  from  nllier 
sources,  including  tuition.  Of  this  income  J?fl29,62(i  be- 
longed tn  the  public  schools,  of  which  there  were  2*12, 
which  had  3008  teachers  mid  67.2o3  pupils  that 
This  income  was  composed  of  the'  following  items:  from 
endowments,  s*i)00 ;  from  taxation  and  public  funds, 
S1I7.1.~.I!;  from  oilier  sources,  sir  I,. 170.  In  1871  the  funds 
were  increased  from  taxation  tn  the  extent  of  over  $90,000, 
and  in  1*72  almnt  SI  II), 000  more.  Of  these  pn' 

11   were  normal  sd N.  or  rather  normal  classes,  mostly 

connected   with   th Ilexes,   having   -'.'>   teachers    and   -I** 

].npils  :  I  Wen-  high  sel Is  with  I',  tea. -her-  and  1  70  schol- 
ars :  10  were  grammar  schools,  with  10  teachers  and  200 
:irs;  and  27*1  were  graded  and  ungraded  common 
schools,  with  2!H17  teachers  *I7  females)  ami  tliVIO.'i  pupils. 
Of  the  schools  not  public.  9  were  colleges  and  universities, 
Ite-q.les  7  other  t'enial lieges  and  seminaries,  with  65  in- 
structors ami  111! 7  students.  Tin lieges  had  I!:!  pro! 

ami  teachers.  102(1  students,  and  (108,800  income,  of  which 
$31,600  was  from  endowment.  There  are  If!  academies, 
with  132  teachers.  3086  pupils,  and  SI42.750  of  income. 
There  are  2  theological  and  1  medical  professional  school, 
the  former  having  I  instructors  and  about  25  students,  anil 
the  latter  7  instructors  and  30  students.  The  1'nivcrsii v 
of  Alabama,  at  Tnsraloosa,  was  liberally  endowed  with 
lands  by  the  I'.  S..  the  greater  part  (if  which  have  been 
sold,  and  yield  a  large  iucnme  for  its  support.  It  still  owns 
about  .riOO  acres,  and  lias  new.  large,  and  commodious  build- 
ings t'nr  instruction  and  dnrmitnrie-.  .  presi- 
dent's mansion,  and  live  houses  for  professors.  Its  coal- 
lands  yield  an  annual  rental  of  silflicient  coal  for  fuel.  The 
university  has  been,  however,  since  the  war,  in  a  greatly 
depressed  eoinlit ion,  und  has  hail  but  a  small  number  of 
Mmlents.  Some  changes  were  made  in  its  officers  and  or- 
ganization in  1<7I.  since  which  it  is  reported  to  be  doing 
better.  Howard  College,  at  Marion,  is  a  nourishing  college, 
though  insufficiently  endowed.  It  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Maptists.  and  in  1^72  had  ti  profe-sors.  121  students, 
and  a  library  of  ."iliiMI  volume's.  The  Ka-t  Alabama  I  'ollegc. 
at  Auburn,  which  in  1S71--72  established  a  sejeiifilio.  indus- 
trial, and  agricultural  department,  and  received  th< 
gre-sional  agricultural  land-grant  to  the  State,  is  under  the 
control  nf  the  Methodi-t  Kpi-eopal  Church  South,  and  in 
1871— 72  had  7  professor!)  and  98  students  in  the  collegiate  de- 
partment, and  II  j  ..I  .v.l  students  in  the  scientific 
<lepartmcnt.  The  Southern  I'tiix '-r-it  \ .  at  Greenftboronglli 
f'Miniled  in  1S.")5,  is  also  under  the  control  nf  the  Meth- 
Spring  Hill  I'olle^e.  at  Spring  Ili'l.  near  Moi, 
man  fatlmlic  institution,  founded  in  1-::.''.  In  1*72  it  had 

IS  instructors   and  .'i2  students.      Tl tl  trf  the 

State  are  1-Torencp  1'niversity  I  Presbyterian  1  and  \Vc-lcyaii 

t'nllcge  '  Methodist)  at  Florence.  I. a  1 1  raii-re  I '•,]'.• 

ti't-ian  i  at   I. a  'ir:up/e.  and  'fal]a'!ei:a  ('ollege  at  Talladega. 

The  seven  t'etnal lleir-'s  are  respecti\'c-!y  under  the  control 

of  the  Presbyterians,  Mclhodisis.  I  :  •'.aptists.  and 

the  Methodist  Kpiscopal  ('hureh  South.  They  are  all  pros, 
perous,  and  had  an  aggregate  ill  IS72  nf  .'i*  teaeher-  and 
6(17  students.  There  are  I  wo  theological  -eaiinai'ie-  in  the 
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There  i-  one  in-titutinn  for  tie  ;.'.  and  tin-  blind, 

at    Talladega.   having,    in    1*71.   4 
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iiial  and  charity  fdionU,  with  5,2  teacher*  met 

'  scholars,  anil  a  reported  income  nf  only  £jno.    The  manage- 

ment of  cdiicatinnttl  affairs  in  the  State  is  in  the  hand*  of  a 

board  of  e  i  -he  State  fti| 

teii'lent  nf  public   schnnls.  \\*i 
I  two  members  from  each  nf  th- 
who  are  elected  by  the  people  for  tour  year-.    Th"  governor 

aibcr  nf  the  board,  but  has  nn  rule.     The 

State   superintendent    is   elected   on   tho   State  ticket    fnr 
two   years.     The  board  <>f  educatinn  are  also  a  board  of 
regents  of  the  State  I'liiversity,  and  appoint  its  pre- 
and  faculties.     There  is  a  county  superintendent  f><r  each 
of  the  sixty-tivp  coniitii  -  *ho  voters  of  the  county, 

and  in  each  county  these  superintendents,  with  two  • 
persons,  constitute  tho  county  boards.   There  ar- 
ship  hoards,  consisting  of  three  trustees,  who  arc  the  con- 
tracting parties  in  engaging  teachers,  who  must,  however, 
have  the  certificate  of  the  county  board  b,  tor,'  they  can 
leaoh.     The  school  fund  (from  the  salo  of  school  lands) 
amounted  in  1872  to  $3,051,7411.92.     It  is  invested  to  at  to 
yield  s  per  cent,  interest.     The  other  sources  from  which 
school  Income  i-  derived  an  —  ]  .....  ial  appropriations  by  the 
Slate  or  individuals,  escheated  estates,  military  exempt 
an  annual  appropriation  of  one-fifth  of  tho  revenue,  and  a 
poll-tax  of  $1.50.     In  Jan..  1872,  the  amount  devoted  to 
public  schools  was  about  $855,000.     After  paying  the  other 
expenses  of  the  school  department,  there  remained  a  divi- 
dend of  SI.  33  for  each  child  of  school  age. 

In  1SR9-70  there  were  in  the  Slate  383,012  persons  over 
ten  years  of  age  who  could  not  write,  and  349,771  of  these 
could  not  read,  (if  the-,-.  22>.'ifi  were  white  males  and 
2i'.77o  white  females  I,,  t  ween  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty-one 
years  :  while  4S.430  whites  were  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age;  50,007  were  colored  males  and  51,530  colored  tenialei 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  -one  years;  while  189,3(11 
were  colored  persons  ovi'r  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In 
Middle,  while  there  were  5473  children  attending  school, 
there  were  7916  of  ten  years  old  and  over  who  could  not 
read,  and  9106  of  the  same  age  who  could  n»t  write.  Of 
11)04  were  whites  and  8102  colored. 

Lilirariet.  —  Of  these,  of  all  classes,  there  were  in  1K70  in 
the-  State  14HO.  containing  an  aggregate  nl  unes. 

Of  these.  1132  were  private  libraries,  containing  4'." 
volumes,  while  298,  containing  80,577  volumes,  were  public 
libraries.  Among  these,  1  was  the  State  Library,  having 
:!illlll  volumes:  4  wore  town  or  city  libraries,  having  "tily 
soil  volumes  in  all:  33  were  court  or  law  libraries,  nith 
7>  >  volumes:  12  were  college  or  school  libraries,  having 
23.300  volumes;  239  were  Sabbath-school  libraries,  with 
W.'.Al  volumes;  and  9  were  church  libraries,  with  2175 
volumes. 

,/,n/>rrt  and  Ptrindiralt.  —  The  ninth  census  gives  to 
\labaina  >'.>  periodicals  of  all  classes,  having  an  aggregate 
circulation  of  91,165.  and  issuing  annually  9,I9S,»SO  copies. 
In  1-iiiO  there  were  96  periodicals,  with  an  aggregate  . 
Intion  of  93.595.  but  issuing  annually  only  pies. 

:  Of  those  published  i"  1*7(1.  'J  were  daily  • 
ing  a  circulation  of  Id.l2i>:  2  tri-weckly,  with  ecircui 
of  700:  2  semi-weekly.  «ith  a  circulation  of  2>70  :  :, 
weekly,  with  a  circulation  of  71.  IT:.,     of  thc«e.  >7  were 
political,  having  a  cir.  and  issuing  an- 

mln|l,  2  "ere  religious,  having  a  eir- 

eulatio,  .d  i-suing  annually  \:;».< 

Chnrrhr*.  —  The  stati-'  nsus  of  1*70  in  regard 

to  churches  in  all  the  Southern  States  are  necessarily  in- 
nly  an  approximation  to  the  ! 
,   church   organiralions   ..f    all 

nomination.  'tings,  and 

$.,_i}  I'Uue  of  church  property.     These  aggr*- 

of  church    ; 


proportj 

,f  church  i 

tionalists.   t  churches.  2 
of  church   pr. 
.Ian.,  18?  """•••• 
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1  diocese,  30  clergymen,  I'J  parishes,  30l(i  eommunioai 
of  Jews,  2  congregations,  -  synagogues,  lii.'.ii  sittings, 
s;;no  oiiO  of  ecclesiastical  property;  of  McthmliMs,  9U1 
churches,  892  edifices.  218,9  la  sittings.  S7>7.L'n5  uf  church 
property  (the  ••  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Minutes"  re- 
port for  1872,  84  itinerant  ministers.  105  local  preachers.  131 
h  edifices,  9052  communicants;  and  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South,  the  same  year,  228  itinerant  min- 
isters and  local  preachers,  48.3  churches,  ami  2.'i,."il4  mem- 
bers); of  Presbyterians  (Church  South),  145  churches,  143 
edifices,  S0.216  sitting*,  $322,560  of  church  property:  of 
other  Presbyterian  bodies,  :>7  churches,  57  edifices,  17.400 
sittings,  !?37',150  of  church  property;  of  Roman  Catholics, 
there  w«n  1  diOMSe,  20  congregations,  19  church  edifices, 
6730  silt  ings,  #1119.000  of  church  property:  of  I'ni  vcrsalists. 

6  oongregattaw,  2  edifices.  560  sittings,  si  400  of  church 
rty  :  of  union  churches,  12  congregations,  12  edifices, 
:;200  sittings,  $8550  of  church  property. 

I'linniiiiiiiiiii: —The  present  constitution  of  Alabama  was 
adopted  in  1868,  but  has  been  largely  amen. led.  The 
go\rrne>r,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  auditor, 
treasurer,  and  attorney-general  arc  chosen  by  the  electors 
on  the  Tuesday  after  "the  first  Monday  in  November.  All 
hold  office  for  two  years,  except  the  auditor,  whose  term  is 
four  years.  The  house  of  representatives  must  not  ex- 
ceed 100  members,  apportioned  according  to  the  population, 
but  each  county  has  at  least  one  member.  The  senators  are 
circled  from  senatorial  districts;  they  must  not  bo  less  than 
25  or  more,  than  33  in  number,  and  serve  for  four  years, 
while  the  representatives  are  elected  for  but  two  years. 
They  must  be  electors  and  residents  of  the  State,  and  the 
•ors  must  in  addition  be  twenty-seven  years  of  ago  or 
upward.  In  all  elections  by  the  people  the  vote  is  by  bal- 
lot. All  male  citizens,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  have 
resided  in  the  State  for  six  months  next  preceding  the  elec- 
tion, and  have  taken  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  U.  S.  and  of  Alabama,  arc  entitled  to  vote. 
All  persons  resident  in  the  State,  born  in  the  U.  S.,  or  per- 
sons who  have  legally  declared  their  intentions  to  become 
citizens  of  the  U.  S.,  shall  be  citizens  of  Alabama.  Tem- 
porary absence  from  the  State  does  not  cause  a  forfeiture  of 
rcside'nce.  All  able-bodied  male  citizens  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  forty-five  are  liable  to  military  duty.  One 
major-general  and  three  brigadier-generals  are  appointed 
by  the  governor,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  senate. 
The  adjutant-general  and  other  staff  officers  are  appointed 
bv  the  governor.  The  militia  is  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  volunteer  and  the  reserve  force.  Officers  and  men  re- 
ceive no  pay  when  not  in  active  service. 

,luili',-i(iri/. — The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme 
court,  circuit  courts,  chancery  courts,  courts  of  probate,  and 
such  inferior  courts  as  the  General  Assembly  may  estab- 
lish from  time  to  time.  The  supreme  court  has  appellate 
jurisdiction  only,  and  must  be  held  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment twice  every  year.  The  State  is  divided  into  circuits, 
each  of  which  must  include  not  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  eight  counties,  and  a  judge  is  chosen  for  each  circuit, 
whose  term  of  office,  like  the  supreme  and  chancery  court 
judges,  is  six  years.  He  must  reside  in  the  circuit  for 
which  he  is  chosen,  and  hold  court  in  each  county  of  his 
di.-trict  twice  every  year.  The  circuit  court  lias  original 
jurisdiction  in  all  matters  civil  and  criminal  within  the 
Si  a' i-  n  (>t  otherwise  cxccptcd  by  the  constitution,  but  in  civil 
cases  only  when  the  sum  in  controversy  exceeds  $50.  There 
arc  now  twelve  circuit  districts  in  the  State.  There  arc 
three  supreme  court  judges,  twelve  circuit  court  judges,  and 
five  chancellors  of  the  court  of  chancery.  The  judges  of 
these  higher  courts  can  hold  no  other  office  of  profit  and 
trust  under  the  State  or  U.  S.  during  their  term  of  office. 
.Iiilgcs  of  the  lower  courts,  justices,  and  constables  are 
elected  by  the  people  in  each  county.  The  clerk  of  the  su- 
preme court,  is  appointed  by  the  judges.  The  other  clerks 
of  courts  are  elected  by  the  people  fur  six  years.  The  at- 
torney-general must  reside  at  the  seat  of  government. 
-olicitor  must  be  appointed  fur  each  county. 

pat  TKII-HH. — Mobile,  the  only  considerable  sea 
of  the  Stale,  and  next  to  Xcw  Orleans  the  most  important 
commercial  city  of  the  Gull  States,  is  situated  on  Mobile 
I'.av,  and  had  a  population  in  1.870  of  32,034.  Montgom- 
CTV,  the  capital  of  the  State.  Mtuate<l  on  the  Alabama 
Uiver,  had  in  1870  a  population  of  111,588.  The  other 
towns  and  cities  of  the  State  having  between  3000  and 
700*1  inhabitants  are — Selma.  on  the  Alabama,  6484  ;  Hunts- 
ville,  on  the  Tennes-t  e.  1007  :  Knfaula.  <m  the  Chattahoo- 
chce,  3185.  Those  having  between  1000  and  2000  inhab- 
itants are — Talladoga,  1'.I3:;:  Tusealoosa,  on  the  Black 
Warrior,  Ills'.)  :  and  Tuseumbia,  on  the  Tennessee,  1214. 
l;<l,,->xi  i,t<ihr* «  hi  r«;i>//-<  *.v. — Under  the  new  apportion- 


mcnt  of  Dec.  14,  1871,  Alabama  is  entitled  to  eight  roprc- 
sontativea  in  Congress.     They  are  all  chosen  by  districts. 

COUKTIKS. 

Population 
1870. 

Population 
\~fu. 

l'n[Hll:ltioa 

1SSO. 

11,023 
6,194 
6,004 
2i),:i09 
7,40;) 
9,945 
LM.-ITI 
14,981 
18,980 
17,562 
11,132 
12,678 
14,663 
<>,500 
8,017 
6,171 
9.574 
12,537 
11,945 
4,808 
11.156 
11,325 
40,705 
7.1-35 
14,477 
4,011 
10,109 
7,1  30 

B,ooa 

2,959 
18,899 

21,792 
14,191 
10.410 
12,8« 
ir>,09i 
16,668 
21,750 
15,017 
25,719 
17,727 
81,267 
211,151 
0,059 
9,871 
411,:!!! 
14,214 
43,704 
12,187 
24,975 
17,1)90 
17,423 
12,006 
21,636 
8,893 
12,218 
9,360 
24,109 
18,064 
16,968 
20,081 
6,543 
3,912 
2\::77 
4,155 

7,530 
80,812 
11,894 
10,865 

18,122 
2i,fi;;9 
23,214 
ls.:;ii>i 
18,877 
15,049 

9.023 
11,811 

19,273 
6,499 

1L',197 
83,625 

1U.705 

12,850 
18,627 

30,859 

14,918 
18,283 
11,748 

17,120 
13,975 

15,306 
27,716 
20,802 
26,451 
31,171 
11,182 
11,472 
41,131 
16,667 
85,904 
11,335 
27,724 
22,316 
24,436 
20,059 
20,5<J2 

12,618 
11,013 
24,035 
23,.-,2o 
23,827 
23,200 
7,980 
4,669 
24,618 
3,576 

15,023 

4.414 
2:;.<;.;2 
9,969 

7,307 

10,88(1 
17,163 
23,960 
13,884 
8,389 
9,786 

5,940 
9,822 

14,543 
3,645 

r,.:;s'2 
29,727 
8,245 

9.0R1 
19,010 

31,441 

9,019 

1  I/I.'-.S 

8,989 

17,172 
1  5,288 

16,483 
21,915 
26,898 
20.427 
27,831 
7,833 
8,840 
27,000 
12,013 
29,711 
10,125 
22,isr, 
21,512 
16,920 
1  1,581 
J!),54S 

22,250 

18,024 
15,684 
18,056 

5.124 
2,713 

17.352 
1.5  12 

r.ii.h 

r.nMork 

lintl^r        

(  '1-u-ke               

<',,lt,<.rt           

itaiias          

De  Kalb 

II-!],.                                       

Lee 

Marshall 

Mobile        

]>ikc       

llussell   

.Shelby      

St   Clair          

Walker 

YVilr.lX       

Winston  

Ilixtiiry.  —  The  first  settlement  r 
State  by  whites  was  in  1702,  whe 
near  Mobile    Bay.     In   1711  a  s 
planted  on  the  present  site  of  I 
fully  organized.      In  1703  all  the 
in  the  State  lying  N.  of  the  31st 
westward  to  the  Mississippi  Kivei 
Great   Britain,  and    by    the   trca 
Britain  in  1783  became  a  part  of 
It  was  attached  to  Georgia.  Vita 
adjoining  the  State  of  Tennessee 
South   Carolina.     In   1802  the  te 
hoochec   to  the  Mississippi,  lyin 
:'..*!  h   parallels,  was    ceded  to  the 
South  Carolina,  and  organized   a 
As  yet,  however,  this  territory  hi 
except  through  French  cr  Spanisl 
of   Florida  and   the    Gulf   coast 
River,  and   thence   across   to   th 
northward   to  the    31st   parallel, 
France   to   Spain.     During  the 
Britain  that  part  of  the  Spanish  t( 
Perdido  and  Pearl  rivers  was  occi 
a-  a  precautionary  measure,  and  : 
sippi  Territory.    The  difficulties  g 
were   subsequently  settled  by  th 
territory  held  by  Spain  in  1819 
Creek  Indians  inhabiting  the  prep 
came  very  troublesome,  and  finall 
Fort  Minims  on  the  Alabama  l!i\ 
the  Tombigbee,  Aug.  30,  1813,  a 

lade  in  the  limits  of  this 
l  Bienville  erected  a  fort 
nail    French  colony  was 
lobile,  and  in   1713  was 
territory  now  eomprisee 
parallel,  and  cxtcmlinf. 
,  was  ceiled  by  France  to 
y   of    peace   with    Grca 
he  territory  of  the  U.  S 
it   a  strip   i  '1   miles  wide 
,  which  was  claimed   by 
rritory  from   the  Chatta- 
r  between   the   31st  ant 
U.  S.  by   Georgia   am 

s    Mississippi    Territory 
d  no  access  to  the  Gulf 
i  territory,  the  peninsula 
to  the   mouth  of  Amil< 
1    Mississippi,  extending 
having    been    ceded    by 
ivar  of   1812  with  (in;, 
rritory  lying  between  the 
i  iic<l  by'  the  U.  S.  troops 
mally  annexed  to  Mi^-is 
rowing  out  of  this  seizure 
e  purchase   of  the  entire 
In  1813  and  1814  the 
ent  State  of  Alabama  be 
V  attacked  and  capturet 
er,  near  its  junction  wit] 
nd  killed  380  whites  whe 

AI.AH\\I  \     \i.\i:.\M  \   il.  \l.\is. 


h:nl  taken    refuge    ""'''  " 

i,,l,,  il!,.  Cicek  country  willi  a  strong  force,  and,  full 
l!|,  Ilic  Indian"  f«rj  prompt!;.  rr.lin-r.|  lli.-in  to  00 
subjection  in  :i  leriei  •  ;>  which  III' 

n;i7   killed,  :m.i  hi"    i  mdc.i. 

lh*  battle  of  Horseshoe  Hon.  I.  Mar.  '-'7.  1-1  I,  in  which 
,1,,.   ,  ib.oil    I'.im  killed,  tln-y  I  .'.iy  1. 1 

in  which  lln-y  gave    n|,  thna  lourlhs   i.f  their   tcrri- 
Bmigration  to  th<    fertile    Ian. Is   alMUjtbe    Alaham  i 
Kiver  anil  its  tril.  ""I  in  I"1  • 

MsMppi  having  been    admill.-l    int" 
Alabama  was    orguni/.od    U    \  i:i  i,.i  111:1     i  .nihirv,  ini.l  on  the 

U.I  "t"  Air,'.,  l^'l'.b  adopt.-!  : ititatkw  under  \vhi<-h  it  was 

admitted  M  tin'  I  ni'.n    Dec.  I  1.  lsl'->.  having  lit  that  time 
ll'7,'.m|    iu1i:iliii:ints.       Alabama    was    actively    concerned. 
irlth  Georgia  and  Mississippi,  in  oHeeiing  the  n-n." 
the    Indian    tribes  in  I  M   to  the  present  In. linn 

Territory.  As  Dim  of  the  largest,  shuoholding  States  in  the 
riii.,n.  Alabama  iinifnnnly  a-ted  up  to  what  wero  consid- 

.1  ill,)   intorc-'s  of  ii-    Motion,  taking  strong  ground  in 

favor  of  th"  annexation   "I     ;  ting  all   measures 

for    thu    restriction    of  i-hno    •  ..ud  opposing   with 

great  vehemence  \vli:i!  IU  poHtieal  leaders  oharaotorlMd  ai 

N'.irlliern  aggressions.  In  tlie  presidential  campaign  of 
|,,!,i,  wl,,.u  ,:  beoame  probable  that  Mr.  Lincoln  would  lie 
elected,  or  at  all  events  that  Mr.  Hrcckinridgo  would  be 
defeated,  an  actu  e  eon  was  maintained  between 

111,.  political  leaders  ill  Aluliuma  and  those  of  otliei  j 
trn  States  M  to  the  be  :  men    "      to  bring  about  the  BCCCS- 
-ion  of  the  Southern   Slates  and  Ihe  formation  of  a  South 
orn  ,.  Uov.    .Moore   of  Alabama   sent  a  com- 

missioner to  the  eonvenlion  of  South  Carolina,  which  met 
Dee.  17,  istin,  urging  tli.'in  to  secede.  Ho  had  issued  his 
proclamation  for  an  election  of  delegates  to  a  convention 

ill    AlahlHlia  on    I (1.         The   delegate.-  Wen   eleel.-d    OH  tllO 

L'ltll  of  that  month,  and  met  at  .Montgomery  .Inn.  7.  IM'.I. 
und  the  ordin.inee  of  .-..,-.--1011  was  passed  Jan.  11,  18 

ill.  n:i\  s   ::'.i;   and   hefore  adjourning  the  eonvcntion 

I  for  delegates  from  nil  the  Southern  States  to  me.  t 
at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  the  Ith  of  Feb.,  1861,  to  organize 
a  Southern  confederacy.     That  convention  met.  orgi 
a  provisional  government,  clcetcil  Jefferson  Dmtil 
dent  of  the  Confederacy,  and  Alexander  II.  Stephens  Vicc- 
I're.-id.'nl.  and  the  new  President  having   chosen  his  cobl 
net  ami  a  Con  federal.'    Congress   being  provided  for,  they 
adjourned,  making    Montgomery,  for   the  time,  the  npttal 
of  'their  Confederacy.     In  July,  1S61,  the  capital  and  Con- 

were  removed  to  Richmond.  Uov.  Moore  had  already 
(in  Jan..  ISiil )  seized  the  U.  S.  arsenal  and  arms  in  Mobile, 
had  o.-eiipied  with  State  troops  Fort,  Morgan  in  Mobile 
Bay.  and  had  taken  possession  of  tho  revenue  cutter  Cass. 
In  the  progress  of  the  war  Alabama,  took  an  netivc  part, 
thon.'h  the  northern  portion  of  the  State  contained  a  strong 

a  party.  Several  sex  ere  battles  Here  fought  within  tho 
limits  of  the  State— notably,  the  n:nal  actions  and  the  cap- 
ture of  the  forts  in  Mobil*  Bay  in  Aug..  IM',|.  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Mobile  in  Mar.  and  April.  I  -ni.  and  the  capture 

lina  and  other  towns  by  lien.  Wilson  in  April,  186D. 
There  were  also  minor  eontlicts  at  Athens,  Montcvallo, 
Soottaboro',  TaUadega,  and  Tuscumhia.  After  the  close  of 
the  war  Alabama  was  in  the  same  condition  with  the  other 
Southern  States.  President  Johnson  appointed  a  pro- 
vi.ioiml  governor  June  -I.  l-iC,;,.  and  pendinir  measures  ( 
reconstruction  the  Stall  1  ""'"'r  military  control. 

On  the  2.Mh  of  Sept.,  i860,  a  State  e, .mention  met  and  an- 
nulled the  ordina  .  "'d  in  D.. 'ember  follow- 
ill.'  the  provisional  g  uernor  was  withdrawn  and  the  !- 
allowed  to  manage  its  own  atlairs.  subject  only  to  some 
sli.'ht  lapenrltlon  of  the  military  authorities.  Ill  Aug., 
1867  lien.  1'ope.  commanding  the  third  military  district, 

el    an    election    of  delegates    to    a    Slate    convention  to 

prepare  a  new  constitution  and  civil   government  for  t! 
State,      The   .'..mention  met   Nov.   .">.  |Mi7.  and   tile  consti- 
tution  was  submitted  to  tin-  people    Feb.    I.  Hr.s.      There 
ITM    much    opposition    t.,    it.    an  1    many  of    those    opposed 
8|.,v.  im  the  polls.     The   result  was,  that  though 

1  a  majority  of  the  vote-  oast, 

n  .•  receive  a  majority  of  those  registered,  and  hence  was 
teamed  I"  h;ne  been  rejected.      Most  of  its  provi-ion-  have. 

The  State  was  admit tc.l  to  a   representation  in 
an  act  pa-sed  over  the   President's  let..  J 

There  was  great  siillei -ing  in  consequence  of  the  desola- 
ti,,;1  Of  the  en, miry  by  the  war.  the  failure  of  crops,  and 
the  difficulty  of  readjusting  labor  on  the  new  basis,  during 
Hi,,  transition  period  of  l>i'..>  H7  :  and  subsequently  the 
number  of  disfranchise. I  pet«n«  at  first,  though  tie 
mostly  so,.,,  restored  to  their  political  right-,  the  atlelnpt- 

:'ew     mi-guided    men  t  newly  cntn 

people  of  color  by  threats,  and  the  Bulpioionl  entertained  l.y 
manv  of  thc.-c  against   their  former  masters,  led  t 


disturbance*  an. I  outrage-,  and  to  I.MI 

ing  her  po-ition  a-  a 

and   order,  and  with  returning   pr.-p.ir>   a  better  State  of 

feeling     took     the     pla I 

M  led  the  way  to  million 

-omewllHt  t 

for  their  existing   lii.  i'tiuli  to   -..no-  ••!    the  great 

railroad 

cost    in   1-7"   aid    1-71  :    bl 
complie:;  mismanagement  of   th. 

'ate,  was  not  irretrievable,  and  t:,.  judicious 
muimget .. 

i-1  itin.  State  from  what  seemed  at  first  a  wri- 

oii-  cnibartn--ni.  m.     <>n  the  whole.  Alabama  has  passed 
through  I  lie  crucial  period  of  her  hi-for;. ,  Ih 

construct! with  le-s.  disturbance  or  disorder  t. 

of  the   South,  i  ud  »ilh   th.-    t-liitn   ot 

agricul- 
tural,  manufacturing,    and    commercial   resource- 
State  by  the  great  railroad  lines  now  traversing  it,  there  :s 

;ison  to  believe  that  she  will  enter  on  a   new  and 
more  rapid  period  of  growth  and  advancement.    'I 
be  occasional  troubles,  of  course,  but  these  will  be  adjusted 
without   the  interference  of  the  general  go. 
without  serious  disorder.     In  tho  autumn  and  winter  of 
1872-73  there  was  a  marked  instance  of  such  an  adjust- 
ment.    The  two  political   parties  which   divide  tho  State 
were  so  evenly  balanced  that  both  claimed  a  ma. 
tho  Legislature,  a  part  of  whose  members  w 
Nov.,  1872  :  and  so  strenuous  was  their  opposition  to  each 
other  that  there  was  a  bolt  at  the  v 

the  session.  One  party,  calling  Ihcins.-Ues  Con-en  all*  es, 
assembled  at  the  capitol  in  Montgomery,  were  du! 
ucd  by  the  officers  of  the  previous  legislature,  and  secured 
a  quorum  in  both  houses.  The  other  party,  claiming  to  be 
Kcpublican.s,  organized  as  a  legislature  in  the  I  . 
room  nt  Montgomery,  but  Mr.  l.ind-ay.  the  retiring  gov- 
ernor of  the  :-  'ii.-cnatuc.  rofu-cd  to  rec- 
ognise the  court  loom  legislature.  The  incoming  governor, 
Mr.  David  P.  Lewis,  who  was  elected  as  a  Ucpnldican,  rec- 
ogni/ed  each  iii  turn;  at  first,  there  seemed  to  be  danger 
of  collision,  but  after  some  bitterness  and  denunciation 
the  two  legislatures  were  fused  into  one,  and  a  spirit  of 
harmony  gained  the  ascendency. 

Governor*  n]  thr  Slntr. 


William  W.  nihb 

Thomas  Klbli Is'.lKil 

I-ra.'l  Picken* 

John  Murphy 

(iabriel  Moore 

Johnliavlo 

Clement  C.  CIS) 

Arthur!'.  Itagliy 

llcnjamin  1  il/patri,  I. 

Joshua  U  Martin 

Iteubcn  Chapman 

Electoral  anil  /'o/'"''"' 


llenrr  W.  Collier 1M9-S3 

John  'A.  Winston is. 

Andrew  II.  M,.. r 

John  l. ill  Sliorl.-r 

: 
l,ewi»  E  PfenonSiAOT.  18SS-*o 

Kol.-rt  M    Pall. ,ll 1MR-t» 

William  II.  Muilli 1WS-70 

l;,,l»  it  II.  UinUiy 

David  P.  U-»i- 

t  at  Prtfidtntial  El- 


Tus. 

Ko.  of 

I       .-.: 
VMM. 

For  wb»  Cudl- 
tut. 

r^,lu  V»  hr  ~»  C^MtM 

3 

:. 

Monroe. 
Jackson. 

Unanimous  for  I^i- 
Jackson.   9*4:i;    Ad»m». 

1828 
1840 

S 
7 
7 
7 

Jackson. 

Van  Huron. 
Von  liuren. 

Van  1 
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1 
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Polk. 

i  -,--. 

Bin  hunan. 
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Grant                                                       '  «i_l 

Malmmn,  a  township  of  Columbia  Co.,  Ark.     P.  t 
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ALABAMA   CLAIMS. 


mailc  by  the  government  of  the  U.  S.  in  favor  of  certain  ot 
iis,  citizens  and  of  itself  upon  the  government  of  Great 
Britain,  on  account  of  the  acts  of  certain  warlike  vessels 
which  sailed  from  liritish  ports  in  the  interest  or  employ 
of  the  Confederate  States  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  in 
the  U.S.  The  treaty  of  Washington  describes  them  as 
'•  differences  [which]  have  arisen  between  "  [the  two  gov- 
ernments], "and  still  exist,  growing  out  of  the  acts  com- 
mitted by  the  several  vessels  which  liavo  given  rise^to  the 
claims  gencrically  known  as  the  Alabama  claims."  The 
Confederate  cruis'crs  in  respect  of  whieh  the  U.  S.  made  any 
reclamations  before  the  tribunal  of  arbitration  at  Geneva 
should  he  separated  into  two  classes :  first,  those  which  were 
substantially  fitted  out  and  adapted  to  warlike  use  in  limit 
Britain,  so  that  they  actually  commenced  their  hostile 
careers  by  sailing  from  a  liritish  port ;  and  MCOtuihr,  thoae 
which  commenced  their  hostile  careers  in  the  Confederate 
service  within  other  territorial  jurisdictions. 

/•'//•»/  ClaM. — The  Florida  was  an  iron  screw  gunboat. 
The  contract  for  her  was  made  in  1861  by  Bullock,  the  Con- 
federate agent  in  England  having  the  matter  in  charge, 
with  a  firm  of  builders  in  Liverpool.  Her  object  and  des- 
tination were  well  known  at  that  place,  but  the  formal  pre- 
tence was  kept  up  that  she  was  designed  for  the  Italian 
navy.  She  sailed  for  Nassau  on  the  23d  of  Mar.,  1802,  with 
a  crew  of  fifty-two  men.  all  British  except  three  or  four,  of 
whom  only  one  was  an  American.  She  was  in  every  respect 
a  man-of-war,  except  that  her  armament  was  not  in  place, 
but  she  could  have  been  put  in  complete  preparation  for 
battle  in  twenty-four  hours.  While  she  was  preparing  to 
sail,  shot,  shells,  etc.  were  sent  by  river  from  Liverpool  to 
Hartlepool,  and  there  shipped  on  board  the  steamer  Bahama, 
which  left  for  Nassau,  and  there  joined  the  Florida.  All 
these  facts  were  from  time  to  time  diligently  brought  to  the 
;iM,-ution  of  the  British  authorities  by  Mr.  Adams,  the 
American  minister,  and  by  Mr.  Dudley,  the  American  con- 
sul at  Liverpool.  At  Nassau  certain  abortive  proceedings 
against  the  Florida  were  undertaken  by  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment. She  sailed  from  Nassau  on  the  8th  of  August, 
having  cleared  for  St.  John,  New  Brunswick.  At  the  same 
time,  a  schooner  laden  with  the  shot,  shell,  and  other  mu- 
nitions of  war  sailed  from  Nassau,  and  met  her  at  a  neigh- 
boring island,  where  the  transfer  was  made,  and  the  Florida 
immediately  set  out  on  a  hostile  cruise.  On  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember she  ran  through  the  blockading  squadron  into  Mo- 
bile, by  pretending  to  be  a  British  man-of-war  and  flying 
the  British  flag.  On  the  26th  of  Jan.,  1863,  she  escaped 
from  Mobile.  Her  career  as  a  Confederate  cruiser  ended 
Oct.  7,  1864.  Three  of  her  captures,  the  Clarence,  the 
Tacony,  and  the  Archer,  were  fitted  out  and  armed  as  her 
tenders,  and  aided  in  the  work  of  destruction.  During  her 
cruises  she  was  repeatedly  received  into  British  ports,  and 
permitted  to  repair  and  to  take  in  full  supplies  of  provis- 
ions and  coals.  She  and  her  tenders  captured  and  destroyed 
American  merchant-vessels  and  cargoes  amounting  in  value 
to  many  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Alabama  was  built  for  speed,  and  not  intended  for 
fighting,  and  was  manned  by  British  subjects.  She  was  a 
wooden  steam  sloop  of  about  1040  tons  register,  built  for 
the  Confederate  States  by  Laird  &  Sons  at  Birkenhead,  in 
England,  and  was  called  "  No.  290,"  from  her  number  in 
the  list  of  steamers  constructed  by  that  firm.  She  was 
barque-rigged,  was  furnished  with  two  engines  of  350  horse- 
power each,  and  was  pierced  for  twelve  guns.  Strict  pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  keep  her  destination  a  secret,  but 
the  suspicions  of  the  agents  of  the  U.  S.  having  been  excited 
before  she  was  quite  finished,  the  minister  of  the  U.  S.  re- 
quested the  British  government  to  detain  her.  The  British 
ministers  consulted  the  Crown  lawyers,  and  after  some  delay, 
(MM --ell  by  the  illness  of  the  queen's  advocate,  an  opinion 
was  given  in  favor  of  detaining  her.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
"  No.  290  "  had  escaped,  under  a  pretext  of  a  trial  trip,  near 
the  end  of  July,  1862.  She  was  not  equipped  with  guns 
and  warlike  stores  when  she  left  the  Mersey,  but  received 
them  at  Terceira,  whither  they  were  conveyed  by  another 
vt'-srl.  In  August,  1SI12,  Capt.  Semmes  took  command  of 
the  steamer,  which  he  named  the  Alabama,  and  began  his 
cruise  with  a  crew  of  eighty  men.  He  burned  the  merchant- 
vessels  which  he  captured,  being  unable  to  take  them  into 
any  port  of  the  Confederate  States  in  consequence  of  the 
blockade.  The  Alabama  never  entered  any  port  that  was 
pu--rssed  by  the  Confederate  States. 

It  is  stated  that  she  captured  sixty-five  vessels,  and  de- 
stroyed property  valued  at  $6,000.111)11.  Much  greater  than 
this  amount  was  the  damage  inflicted  on  ship-owners  of  the 
U.  S.  by  the  heavy  insurance  for  war-risks  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  and  by  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  freight  for 
their  vessels. 

After  a  long  cruise  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  she  returned  to 
Europe,  and  entered  the  port  of  Cherbourg  to  refit  and  ob- 
tain a  supply  of  stores,  June  11,  1864.  A  few  days  later 


the  war-steamer  Kearsarge,  of  seven  guns,  commanded  by 
('apt.  Winslow  of  the  U.S.  navy,  arrived  at  Cherbourg. 
Capt.  Semmes  came  out  of  the  port  and  offered  battle  on 
the  19th  of  June.  When  the  vessels  were  about  one  mile 
apart,  the  Alabama  begun  to  fire  rapidly  and  wildly,  while 
the  guns  of  the  Kearsarge  were  served  with  cool  precision 
and  effect.  Both  vessels  during  the  action  moved  rapidly 
in  circles,  swinging  round  an  ever-changing  centre.  After 
they  had  described  seven  circles,  the  Alabama  began  to  sink 
and  raised  a  white  flag.  Capt.  Semmes,  who  had  lost  thirty 
killed  and  wounded,  escaped  in  the  English  yacht  Deer- 
hound.  Capt.  Winslow  lost  three  killed  and  wounded,  and 
took  sixty-five  prisoners.  The  Alabama  went  to  the  bottom. 
The  Georgia  was  built  for  the  Confederates  on  the  Clyde. 
She  sailed  early  in  1863,  and  proceeded  to  a  point  off  the 
French  coast,  where  she  met  the  steamer  Alar,  which  had 
been  sent  from  Liverpool  with  her  arms,  ammunition,  etc. 
Some  steps  were  taken  by  the  British  government  to  pre- 
vent her  escape,  but  they  were  too  late.  After  a  warlike 
career  of  about  a  year,  she  returned  to  Liverpool,  and  was 
there  sold  by  the  Confederate  agents,  Mr.  Adams  remon- 
strating in  vain  against  this  proceeding.  Shortly  after  the 
sale  she  left  the  port,  and  was  captured  by  the  U.  S.  cruiser 
Niagara. 

The  Second  Class. — The  Sumpter,  the  Nashville,  the 
Retribution,  the  Tallahassee,  the  Chickamauga.  These  were 
all  armed  and  equipped  in,  and  sailed  from,  Confederate 
ports.  The  claims  made  in  respect  of  them  were  based  upon 
allegations  that  they  were  received  into  British  ports,  and 
permitted  to  augment  their  supplies  of  coal  and  supplies,  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  amount  permitted  by  the  queen's 
proclamation  of  neutrality;  and  also  in  respect  of  the  Ret- 
ribution, that  she  was  permitted  to  take  captured  cargo  into 
one  of  the  Bahamas,  and  there  sell  or  dispose  of  it  without 
any  judicial  process.  The  case  of  the  Shcnandoah  was  quite 
different.  She  was  originally  a  British  steamer,  called  the 
Sea-King,  and  had  been  engaged  in  the  East  India  trade. 
She  sailed  Oct.  8,  1864,  for  Bombay  in  ballast,  with  a  crew 
of  forty-seven  men.  She  was  not  then  armed  and  equipped 
or  fitted  out  as  a  man-of-war.  On  the  same  day  another 
steamer,  the  Laurel,  sailed  from  Liverpool,  ostensibly  for 
Nassau,  having  on  board  a  number  of  Confederates  and  a 
quantity  of  guns,  gun-carriages,  and  other  munitions  of 
war.  These  steamers  met  at  Funchal,  in  the  island  of  Ma- 
deira, where  the  transfer  was  made.  Hero  she  was  taken 
command  of  by  Captain  Waddell  of  the  Confederate  service, 
and  manned.  A  small  part  only  of  the  original  crew  con- 
sented to  remain  with  her,  and  she  sailed  with  less  than 
one-half  of  her  regular  force  of  men.  On  the  25th  of  Jan., 
1865,  she  arrived  at  Melbourne,  where  she  was  permitted 
to  repair  and  to  coal.  She  also  at  the  same  place  enlisted 
a  large  number  of  men,  augmenting  her  crew  by  forty-five 
new  enlistments.  This  was  done  so  openly  that  it  was  the 
common  talk  of  the  town,  and  was  freely  commented  upon 
by  the  local  papers.  The  tribunal  of  arbitration  decided 
that  the  colonial  authorities  did  not  exercise  due  diligence 
in  preventing  these  enlistments.  Leaving  Melbourne,  she 
proceeded  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and  there,  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  U.  S.  cruisers,  she  made  great  havoc  among  the 
American  whaling  ships.  This  was  continued  for  several 
months  after  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Confederacy. 
She  finally  arrived  at  Liverpool  on  the  6th  of  Nov.,  1865, 
and  was  surrendered  to  the  British  government,  and  by  it 
delivered  over  to  the  U.  S. 

A  diplomatic  correspondence  arose  at  once  from  the  fore- 
going events.  We  can  only  state  in  the  briefest  manner 
the  points  which  were  urged  by  either  side.  It  should  bo 
carefully  borne  in  mind  that  the  protracted  negotiations 
growing  out  of  the  recognition  of  the  Southern  States  as 
belligerent*  by  the  queen's  proclamation  of  neutrality  on 
the  13th  of  May,  1861,  had  no  necessary  connection  with 
the  Alabama  claims.  Although  the  two  alleged  causes  of 
complaint  were  often  mingled,  and  perhaps  deemed  insepa- 
rable, in  the  popular  opinion  of  Americans,  yet  they  were 
entirely  distinct,  and  were  finally  and  definitively  held  to 
be  so  by  the  treaty  of  Washington.  During  the  war  the 
immediate  object  of  all  communications  made  on  the  part 
of  the  U.  S.  was  to  induce  the  British  government  to  inter- 
fere and  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Confederate  cruisers ;  the 
remote  object  of  the  same  communications,  and  the  sole 
purpose  of  those  made  after  the  war,  was  to  present  and 
urge  a  demand  for  compensation. 

Mr.  Secretary  Seward  and  Mr.  Adams  placed  themselves 
upon  the  fundamental  position  that  a  neutral  nation  is 
bound  by  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  international 

ise 
om 


principle 

law.  independent  of  any  mere  municipal  regulations,  to  us 
all  the  means  in  its  power  to  prevent  its  territory  frou 


being  made  the  base  of  military  operations  by  one  belligerent 
against  the  other.  To  this  it  was  added  that  if  further  legis- 
lation was  necessary  to  enable  the  authorities  to  carry  out 
their  international  duties,  it  was  always  within  the  power 
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of  the  1'arlianuiil  tn  enact  the,  needed  statute,  ami  thnt  an 

international  obligation  then  :  -|.on  tli;it  h. 

d    eminent      tr  til      ftU 

propositions;  they  denied  nil  internal! il  iluly  an-   ' 

tec. -ill-Ill    to    or    beyond    tin'    c\i-ling     statute;    tin.    it 

they  claimed,  wa-  iln-  limit  ul"  thi-ir  power  an-l    re-p"ii-i 
liiliiv.     Tin:  statute  referred  lii.  kii'iwn  as  tin'  Korcigi- 
lUtmcnt  tot,  waj  puied  ta  IM'.i.     [n  lubttuiM  il  pi 
•-tli;il  it'  anv  person  within  any  part  of  tin-  I  nited    I. 

,ln in  >hall |iii|'.  furnish,  lit  nut,  or  arm  "  any  i 

or  attempt  to  (quip,  «ta.  007  rMNl,  01  procure  ;>:»>   - 

ci|iiipp i-il.  i'ti'.,  IT   knowingly   iliil    in   equipping,  i  t.-. 
am  \e--el,  with  intent  that  it  may  be  employed  in  the  »cr-  | 
i  on  :  belligerent,  lie  shall  he  guilty  of  a  mi 


i: 


iiinl  shall  he  lineil  ami  imprisoned,  ami  the  vessel,  with  its 
arms,  ,.|,..,  shall    be   forfeited.      Lord    Russell   refn-' 

I  this  .statute,  and  declare,!  that  tin)  executive  as  such 
i.  and  that    all   proceedings,   under   it   must  bo 
judicial.      'l'i>  this  end  he  demand. -d  from  Mr.  Adam- 
'uvlimiiiary  technical  ]irnofs  as  would  warrant  a  eonvieti-ni 
jy  the  courts.     There  was  thus  thrown  upon  Mr.  Adams  j 
and   Mr.  Dudley  the  duly  of  acting  as  police  ngeuts  and  i 

(ret  lor  the  liritish  government  in  obtaining  tin 
dem-e  which  the  local  officials  did  not  busy  themselves  with  , 

rring.  At  last,  a  construction  was  given  to  this  statute 
In-  the  Knglish  courts  in  the  case  of  the  Alexandra  which, 
up -01  the  theiiry  liel'ore  urged  hy  Lord  Russell,  rendered  the 
British  government  powerless.  Like  the  Florida  and  the 
ma,  she  was  constructed  for  the  Confederates,  in  every 
war  ready  for  action,  except  that  her  guns 
and  ammunition  were  not  on  board.  She  was  proceeded 
against  under  the  statute,  which  makes  it  the  offence  "to 
equip,  furnish,  fit  out,  or  arm  any  vessel."  The  judge  at  the 
trial  In  Id  that  each  one  of  these  words  means  the  same 
thing,  and,  as  the  Alexandra  was  not  actually  armed  in  a 
liritish  port,  the  law  was  not  violated.  This  ruling  was  i 

10  appeal    hy  tho  higher  court.  •  '-rn 

in  nt  had  denied  all  international  obligation,  so  this  dccis-  ] 

moved  all  municipal  duty  to  interfere  with  the  oper- 
ation.-* of  the  Confederate  agents.  Such  was  tho  course  of 
the  negotiations  during  the  war. 

lu  the  year  1868  a  change  in  the  sentiments  of  liritish 
statesmen  was  apparent,  and  it  was  conceded  that  the  ; 
tei-  -ias  one  for  amicable  adjustment.  Under  the  influence 
of  these  opinions  a  convention  was  signed  on  tho  14th  of 
Jan..  1  still,  hy  Mr.  Kcierdy  Johnson,  the  American  min- 
i-ter.  and  Lord  Clarendon, the  liritish  secretary  for  foreign 
all'airs.  It  provided  that  "all  claims  upon  the  part  of  indi- 
viduals, citizens  of  tho  U.  S.,  upon  the  government  of  Her 
lliitannie  Maj,  -ty.and  all  claims  on  the  part  of  individuals, 
tsof  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  upon  the  government  of 
the'U.  S.,"  arising  since  Feb.  8,  1853,  shall  ho  referred  to 
commissioners  or  arbitrators  to  bo  settled.  This  treaty  was 
led  hy  tho  U.  S.  Senate,  receiving  but  one  vote  in  its 
favor.  The  reasons  for  this  action  were  many  :  the  most 
important  were,  that  the  treaty  was  ixpnulj  limited  to 
claims  of  individual  citizens,  and  ignored  the  existence  of 
anv  on  tho  part  of  tho  U.  S.  as  a  nation,  and  that  it  pro- 
vided  for  the  pavment  of  claims  against  tie 

The  long  negotiations  were  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington.   The  operative  clause  in  this  treaty  is  found  in  Art. 
I.,  which  after  reciting  the  "  differences  existing."  as  quoted 
before,  nroeced<:  "Now,  in  order  to  remove  and  a-lj 
complaints  and  claims  on  the  part  of  the  U.  S.. 
\  i.l.-  for  the  speed v  settlement  of  such  claims,  tho  high 
trading  parties  agree  that  all  the  said  claims  growing  out 
ol   :h-ts  committed  by  the  aforesaid  vessels,  and  generically 
known  as  the  Alabama  claims,  shall  he  referred  to  a  tribu- 
nal of  arbitration,"  etc.    This  language  is  broad  and  without 
limit.      A    correspondence  had   taken   place   between    Mr. 
Secretory  l-'i.-h  and  Sir  Kdward  Thornton,  the  liriti-h  min- 
ister to  the  I  .  S..  in  Jan..  1*71,  preliminary  t"  the  B« 
tion  of  this  treaty,  in  which  Mr.  Fish  wrote.  Jan.  SOU,  that 

.:,!  of'the  differences  which  arose  durin.L'  t! 
IB,  and   which  have   existed   since,  growing  Out  of  the 
-immitled  In  the  Is  which  hax 

claims  generic-ally  known  a-  the  Alabama  claims.  Will 
also   be  essential  to  the  restoration   of   cordial   relai 

.  suggestion  Sir  Kdward  Thornton  acceded,  and  a 
joint  high  commission  was  agreed  upon  to  negotiate  the 
.  'it  will  bo  noticed  that  the  language  ,,f  Mr.  Fish's 
note 'is  the  same  as  that  found  in  the  first  article  of  tin- 
treaty.  The  high  commission  consisted,  on  the  part  ,-t  the 
1".  S..  of  Hamilton  Fish,  the  secretary  of  stir 
Sehcnck,  tho  American  minister  to  tireat  Britain.  S. 

.n,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Cm. 
R.   Hoar,   and   George   H.   Williams:  and   on   the  | 

i  Britain,  of  Karl  de  (irey  and  Ripon.  president  of  the 
queen's  council,  Sir  Strafford  Northcote.  M.  I'..  Sir  Edward 
1  hornton.  Sir  John   Macdonald,  and  Professor  Mo- 
r.i-i-n-ird      They  completed  the  treaty  of  Washington  on 


the  -th  ol   Mav   |s;l.       (,,  ,)„.  dcliberationnthr    I 

•f  vessels  Kii  I  I  in  national  1-11 

inn,-  in  th,-  pursuit  ot  .rate  cruiser*.  and  for 

American  pht|.|-iii>r  lo 
the  To  o  the  enhanced  rates  of  Insurai 

pr-dor  N  (he   addition  to  the  •• 

tin-  war:  they   proposed  that  Ureat  Britain  should  par  a 

lump    sum.  to    I.e    agreed    u|i»n.  lor    nil    these  elultim. 

oers  in  answer  proposed  arhitr. 

American    eoinmi  I   not   agree   to    arbiti 

••  unless  the  principles  «hi.-li  should  g»ii-rn  the  »rhilt 
were  first  agreed  upon."    Finally,  the  latter  suggestion  wai 

rbitration    was    adopted.    »ll'l 

should  govern  the  arbitrators  were  agm-d  upon.     At- 
I.  to  XI.  of  the  treaty  relate  to  the  Alabama  rlaimn. 
first  describes,  as  has  been  shown,  the  matters  su' 

n:  the  others  describe  the  constitution  of   the  in 
biin.il.  iis  procedure,  and  the  form  of  it»  decision.     The 
seventh  contains  the  important  three  rules,  as  follows: 

f'irtl.  That  a  neutral  government  Is  bound,  first,  to  UN 
due  diligence  to  prevent  the  fitting  out,  arming,  or  "|'"I 
ping,  within  its  jurisdiction,  of  any  TCMC!  which  it  has 
reason  to  believe  is   intended   to  cruise  or  carry  on  war 
again.it  a  power  with  which  it  is  at  peace;  and  also  ti,  UK- 
like  diligence  to  prevent  the  departure  from  iti  juri!"li 
of  any  vessel  intended  to  cruise  or  carry  on  war  as  above, 
sneh  vessel  having  been  specially  adapted  in  whole  or  in 
part   within  such  jurisdiction   lo  warlike  n»e.      8*ro*dly. 
Sot  to  p.-rmit  or  sutler  either  belligerent  to  make  use  of 


its  ports  or  waters  aa  the  base  of  naval  operations  against 
tho  other,  or  for  the  purpose  of  the  renewal  or  augmenta- 
tion of  military  supplies  or  arms,  or  tin  •  of 
men.  Thirdly.  To  exercise  due  diligence  in  its  own  ports 
or  waters,  and  as  to  all  persons  within  its  jurisdiction,  to 
prevent  any  violation  of  the  foregoing  obligations  and 
duties :  it  being  n  condition  of  this  undertaking  that  the»e 
obligations  should  in  future  be  held  to  be  binding  inter- 
nationally between  tho  two  countries. 

These  rules  (treat  Britain  denies  to  have  been  parts  of 
the  international  law  when  the  acts  complained  of  were 
but   for  reasons  of  comity  only  consents  that  they 
retroact  and  apply  to  thotw  acts,  and  be  made  the  bafis  of 
decision.     Tho  article  concludes  as   follows:   "The  high 
contracting  parties  agree  to  observe  these  rules  as  bet-.-- 
themselves  in  future,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  kno»- 
of  other  maritime  powers,  and  to  invite  them  to  ace, 
them."     In  pursuance  of  the  treaty,  the  follow  n 
constituted    the    tribunal  of   arbitration:    Count    F.dward 
Selopis,  named  by  the  king  of  Italy;  Mr.  Jacob  Starmi.fli, 
named  by  the  president  ot  tin-  S»i-s  Confederation;  Vis- 
count d'ltajuba,  named  by  the  emperor  of   Braiil:    Mr. 
Charles   Francis  Adams,  named  by  the  President  of  the 
and  Sir  Alexander  E.  Cock  burn,  named  by  the  queen 
of  Great  liritain.     Each  sovereign  litigant  was  to  pr. 
its  claim  to  the  tribunal  in  the  form  of  a  printed  "<»«/ 
and  subsequently  in  an  answer  termed  a  "e«unter-c»»e." 
Each  case  waa  to  contain  the  facts  and  arguments  rrlird 
upon  by  the  party,  and  the  counter-case  was  to  b«  a  r.  ply 
to  the  case  ot  the  adversary.   The  American  case  was  sepa- 
rated  into  six  parts;  it  gave  a  minute  history  of  the  acts 
of  the  British   government  towards  the   1  .  S.  during  tl 
rebellion,  and  of  the  lining  out  and  subsequent  operations 
of  each  Confederate  cruiser ;  and  discussed  the  questions  o 
international  law  involved  in  the   controversy,  and  eon- 
eluded  with  a  demand  of  the  compensation  to  be  awarded. 
The  British  case  was  separated  into  ten  parts,  tnd  «>«"  • 
similar  ground  to  the  American  case,  though  from  a  di 
oint  of  view.     Both  were  supplemented  by  many 

Two  very  distinct  questions  oro»e  upon 
Ul,«t  matters  were  submitted  by  the 
;.,  the  arbitrators?  and  (2)  By  what  rules  and  prm 
I  of  law  were  the  arbitrators  to  be  guided 

the  matt.-r-  su itted  toil?     Thee-  ..fthefil 

and  preliminary  one  of  these  questions  gave  rise  to  a  con 
troiersv   which  for    a   whil-  :crru|.t  the 

whole  sehe, f  arbitral,,.,,.     In  1'ar.   VI.  „: '.li-  American 

damage  to  which 
tied.     Quoting  the  lani: 

\merican  high  e 

for    "direct'1    losses    or    damages,    and    other    claims    I 
••  indire,  '!" ,      " 


,      ^i 

marine  to  the  I'.r  -heenh 

n ranee."  "the  prol 


the  ••addition  to  ti 

lircet  claims  caused  a  great  o 
uied  that  th- 
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or  intended  to  be  included,  in  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Fresh 
negotiations  were  opened  :  a  supplemental  treaty  was  pro- 
,,.^,.(1;  the  controversy  was  continued  after  the  meeting  of 
the  tribunal,  and  for 'ft  while  it  seemed  possible  that  the 
whole  proceeding  would  be  a  fiiilurc.  The  British  agent 
asked  for  an  ndjournmcnt  of  the  tribunal  for  eight  months, 
t,,  allow  formal  negotiations.  Finally,  on  the  I'.lih  of  June, 
(•(.lint  Sclopis,  president  of  the  tribunal,  announced  that 
the  arbitrators,  without  deciding  the  question  whether  these 
, -laims  were  included  in  the  treaty,  "  had  arrived,  collect- 
ively and  individually,  at  the  conclusion  that  these  claims  do 
not  constitute,  upon 'the  principles  of  international  law  ap- 
plicable to  such  cases,  good  foundation  lor  an  award  of 
compensation  or  computation  of  damages  between  na- 
tions." The  difficulty  was  then  ended  and  the  arbitration 
went  on. 

The  argument  upon  the  merits  which  was  presented  by 
the  litiirant  nations  to  this  high  tribunal  was  most  able  and 
exhaustive.     There  is  not  space  to  present  it  even  in  the 
briefest  outline.     It  turned  mainly  upon  the  true  meaning 
of  the  phrase  "  due  diligence"  used  in  the  three  rules.    The 
counsel  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  was  Sir  Roundell 
Palmer,  then  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  English  bar, 
nnd  afterwards  made  lord  high  chancellor  with  the  title  of 
Lord  Selbornc.     The  counsel  on  the  part  of  the  U.  S.  were 
William  M.  Evarts  and  Caleb  Cashing.     The,  final  decision 
of  the  tribunal  was  announced  Sept.  14.     The  arbitrators 
decided  unanimously  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  in  respect 
of  the  Georgia,  Sumpter,  Nashville,  Tallahassee,  and  Chicka- 
mauga,  and  similarly  in  respect  of  the  Retribution,  by  a 
vote  of  three  to  two.     They  all  decided  (Sir  Alexander 
Cockburn  for  reasons  peculiar  to  himself)  that  Great  Brit- 
ain was  liable  for  the  original  fitting  out  and  escape  of  the 
Alabama,  and  for  her  subsequent  free  admission  into  British 
ports.     The  same  conclusion  was  reached  in  respect  to  the 
Florida,  Sir  Alexander  Coekburn   alone  dissenting.     The 
ruling  as  to  these  vessels  applied  also  to  their  tenders.   The 
tribunal  was  unanimous  that  no  liability  arose  in  respect  of 
the  Shenandoah  prior  to  her  arrival  at  Melbourne  :  but  three 
of  the  arbitrators,  Count  Sclopis,  Mr.  Staeinpfli,  and  Mr. 
Adams,  held  that  the  colonial  authorities  failed  to  exercise 
due  diligence  to  prevent  the  enlistment  of  men  at  that  port, 
and  that  Great  Britain  was  liable  for  captures  made  after 
her  departure  thence.    The  tribunal,  in  making  their  award, 
formulated  and  announced  the  following  general  principles, 
a  portion  of  which  lie  at  the  hasis  of  the  whole  decision, 
while  a  portion  apply  only  to  the  estimate  of  the  quantum 
of  damages:  "Due  diligence  should  be  exercised  by  neu- 
tral governments  in  exact  proportion  to  the  risks  to  which 
cither  one  of  the  belligerents  may  be  exposed  by  failure  to 
fulfil  the  obligations  of  neutrality  on   their  part."     The 
effects  of  a  violation  of  neutrality,  as  committed  by  the 
Alabama  and  other  such  cruisers,  were  not  done  away  with 
by  a  commission  subsequently  issued  by  the  Confederate 
government.     "  The  government  of  Great  Britain  cannot 
justify  itself  for  its  failure  in  due  diligence  on  the  plea  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  legal  means  of  action  which  it  pos- 
sessed."    The  claim  of  the  U.S.  for  the  national  cost  of 
pursuing  the  Confederate  cruisers  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  general  expenses  of  the  war,  and  is  therefore  an 
indirect  loss  which  cannot  be  allowed.     Prospective  injuries 
to  shippers  and  ship-owners,  such  as  loss  of  future  profits, 
:n  '•  fijiiitllv  uncertain  and  indirect.     All  double  claims  for 
the  same  losses  are  rejected,  but  interest  is  allowed.    Upon 
these  principles  the  tribunal  awarded,  for  actual  losses  of 
ships  and  cargoes  and  interest,  the  sum  of  $15,500, 0(10.     It, 
is  ihns  seen  that  the  tribunal  wholly  overruled  the  position 
maintained  by  Great,   liritain  from  the  beginning,  that  its 
statute  was  the  sole  criterion  of  its  power  and  duty.     In 
like  manner  the  tribunal  brushed  away  all  claims  by  the 
I".  S.  for  indirect  and  national  losses,  and  strictly  confined 
its  judgment  to  the  compensation  of  American  private  citi- 
zens for  losses  of  ships,  cargoes,  freight,  and  wages. 

J.  N.  POMKHOY. 

Alabama  Indians,  a  remnant  of  the  once  powerful 
tribe  of  that  name,  reside  in  Polk  co.,  Tex.  They  are  under 
the  care  of  the  State,  but  are  also  assisted  by  the  general 
^<>\ -i Tiitnent.  They  arc  peaceable  and  quite  Industrloas. 
They  use  the  English  language,  but  no  woman  is  allowed 
t"  sjieak  to  a  stranger.  They  retain  the  dress  and  many 
of  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  aborigines,  but  the  women  arc 
clothed  somewhat  like  their  white  neighbors.  The  people 
are  remarkably  tall,  strong,  and  well  formed.  They  num- 
ber about  260.  Their  language  was  of  the  Creek  family. 

Alabas'ter  [Lat.  ulnhn^lri'la  and  ahtbng'lcr ;  Gr. 
aAo^auTpos],  a  name  applied  to  two  kinds  of  white  mineral 
HibManccs  which  are  similar  in  appearance,  but  different  in 
composition.  The  alabaster  proper  is  a  fine-grained  variety 
of  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime;  the  finest  quality  of  this 
is  found  near  Volterra,  in  Tuscany  ;  the  other  is  a  crystal- 


lino  carbonate  of  lime,  and  is  harder  than  the  first.     Both 
are  manufactured  into  ornaments. 

Alabaster,  a  post-township  of  losco  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
235. 

Alabaster  Box,  or  Alabas'trum,  a  vessel  for  con- 
taining precious  perfumes,  used  by  the  ancients  in  various 
countries.  They  were  made  commonly  of  onyx-alabaster, 
but  other  materials  were  used.  When  the  woman  broke  the 
""  alabaster  box  of  ointment"  to  anoint  the  feet  of  Jesus,  as 
mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  it  is  probable  that  she  had  a  ves- 
sel with  a  long  tapering  neck,  which  was  scaled,  and  that 
she  broke  off  the  neck  to  get  at  the  perfume.  Alabastra 
of  this  form  were  not  unfrequcnt. 

Alabaster  Cave,  in  Placer  co.,  Cal.,  is  a  remarkable 
cavern  8  miles  S.  E.  of  Auburn,  and  1  mile  from  the 
North  Fork  of  the  American  River.  This  cave  contains 
beautiful  chambers  incrustcd  with  alabaster  of  various 
tints.  It  also  contains  a  lake  of  undetermined  extent. 

Alach'ua,  a  county  in  the  N.  part  of  the  peninsula  of 
Florida.  Area,  about  1000  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Santa  Fe  liiver,  on  the  W.  by  the  Sinva- 
nce.  The  surface  is  rolling  or  nearly  level ;  the  soil  is  gen- 
erally fertile.  Sea-island  cotton,  grain,  wool,  molasses,  and 
sugar  are  produced.  Bog-iron  ore  has  been  found.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Florida  R.R.  Capital,  Gainesville.  Pop. 
17,328. 

Alago'as,  a  maritime  province  of  Brazil,  is  between 
9°  and  10°  S.  lat.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  1'er- 
nambuco,  on  the  E.  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  S.  by  Ser- 
gipe  and  the  river  San  Francisco.  Area,  15,300  square  miles. 
The  surface  is  partly  mountainous  ;  the  soil  of  the  valleys 
and  lowlands  is  fertile,  and  produces  cotton,  sugar,  maize, 
etc.  Capital,  Maceio.  Pop.  of  the  province  in  1867,  esti- 
mated at  300,000,  of  whom  50,000  were  slaves. 

Alagoas  [Port,  "the  lakes"],  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Lake  Maysuaba,  was 
until  1839  the  capital  of  the  province.  It  was  formerly  a 
large  and  important  city,  but  since  the  change  of  the  seat 
of  government  it  has  declined  very  much.  It  has  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  tobacco.  Pop.  about  4000. 

Alagon',  a  river  of  Spain,  enters  the  Tagus  about  2 
miles  N.  E.  of  Alcantara.  Length,  about  120  miles.  It  is 
noted  for  its  fine  trout  and  other  fish. 

Alaiedon,  a  township  of  Ingham  co.,  Mich.  Pop, 
1290. 

Alain  de  Lille  [Lat.  Ala'nm  dc  In'tulii], ,  a  French 
philosopher  and  ecclesiastic,  surnamed  THE  UNIVERSAL 
DOCTOR.  He  was  born  in  1114.  He  wrote  many  works  in 
prose  and  verse,  and  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
his  time.  Died  about  1200. 

Alais  (anc.  Ale'iia),  a  town  of  Southern  France,  in 
Gard,  on  the  Garden,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Ccvennes,  31 
I  miles  by  rail  N.  W.  of  Nimes,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  railway.  It  is  in  a  productive  coal-field,  and  has 
several  manufactories,  a  college,  and  a  school  of  mines. 
Pop.  in  1866,  19,964. 

Al'amanee',  a  county  in  the  central  part  of  North 
Carolina.  Area,  about  500  square  miles.  Is  drained  by 
Haw  River  and  Alamancc  Creek.  The  surface  is  undulat- 
ing, the  soil  productive.  Very  valuable  iron  ore  abound*. 
Grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  raised.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  North  Carolina  R.  R.  Capital,  Graham.  Pop.  11,874. 
Alame'da,  a  county  in  the  W.  part  of  California.  Area, 
S20  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  San  Fran- 
cisoo  Hay,  and  drained  by  Alameda  and  Calaveras  creeks. 
The  surface  in  the  E.  part  is  mountainous,  being  occupied 
by  the  Coast  Range:  the  soil  of  the  lowlands  is  fertile. 
There  are  numerous  warm  mineral  springs.  Cattle,  grain, 
and  wool  are  produced,  and  saddlery,  harness,  nnd  me- 
tallic wares  arc  manufactured.  Capital,  San  Leandro.  Pop. 
24,287. 

Alameda,  a  post-township  of  Alameda  co.,  Cal.      It 
has  a  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  1557. 

Al'amo,  a  post-township  of  Kalamazoo  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
111-. 

Alamo,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Crockett  co.,  Tenn. 
Al'amo,  The  [nlamo  is  the  Sp.  for  "poplar"  tree],  a 
celebrated  fort  at  San  Antonio,   Tex.     A   small  body   of 
I  Texans,  mostly  from  the   U.  S.,  here  bravely  resi 
Mexican  force  of  ten  times  their  number  from  Feb.  1 1 
Mar.  5, 183B,  and  nearly  all  perished  rather  than  surrender 
to  a  foe  whom  they  despised.     The  six  who  finally  sur 
rendered  were  murdered  by  the  Mexicans;  Travis,  (  i 
kett.  and  Bowie  were  here  killed.     In  consequence  ol  this 
heroic  defence,  Alamo  is  styled  tho  "  Thermopylae  of  Amer- 
ica."     "Remember  the  Alamo!"  became  the  war-cry  oi 
the  Texans  in  their  struggle  for  independence. 


AI,. \.M»S,  i .11.-    \i.\ch\. 


A'lnmos,  Los,  n  to»n  n|'  M. -\i. •.>,  p re. vin f  Sonora. 

Till  miles  N.  \V.  of  l'iii:iln:i.  bus    rich   silver-mines   i 
vieinitj.     I'oji.  in  l>n.i,  ^1. "lit  liOOO. 

A'hiiul    I-liiniN,  or  (>  land,  a  numerous  group  of 
Fniall    islands    in    the  S.  part   ol'  tin'   (iiilfuf    Bothnia,  11.  ar 
(hi-  Haiti--.  IM  lon^  to  the  gmnd-dnebj  of  Finland.  KOVITII- 
nu'llt    "1     Ad".       \l'"iit  eighty  of  liii'iii  are  inhabit!  <1.     l''i|>. 
Iltiollt    l.'l.HIMI.       TIli'V   wen-    c,',|i',l    In     !;n-    i;i    by   Sweden    ill 
1809,      Tin-    Kiis.-ian   fortifications   hci-owr,'   destroyed    by 
the  English  iiinl  J-'i'i'in'li  troops   in  I  -.'I.  iiinl  l>y  a  t-  ] 
convention  annexed  to  tin'  tn-aty  "!'  P:ni<  '  \|.i  •! 
ei, ,0,  no-    of    Russia  agreed   "that  the  Aland  Isloa  should 
not  be  fortified/'  eto. 

Alangia'ceiC  [from  .U>in'>/i'«»i,  one  of  its  genera],  a 
natural  onliT  of  plants  closely  allir'l  to  the  Myrtaceto.  It 
eon-Ms  of  Indian  species  having  aromatio  roots  and  eat- 
able  fruit.  Tln'ir  loni:.  ,-ir:ii'  -har,ed  petals  afford  ono  of 
tin,  principal  distinctions  between  them  and  the  true 
myrtles. 

Ala'ni,  an  ancient  warlike  tribe  of   unknown  origin, 

who  made,  incursions  into  the  Uoni:ni  empire  as  allies  of 

the  (ioths  am!  Vandals.     They  invaded  Asia  Minor  in  tho 

reign  of  Aureliau,  and  co-operated  with  tho  Vandals  ia  the 

Hi  of  Gaul  in  400  A.  D. 

Alapaycvsk,  a.  town  of  Russia,  in  tho  government  of 
Perm,  I'OO  miles  E.  of  1'orm.  It  has  largo  iron-works.  Pop. 
in  Ksr.7,  fill". 

Alarcon'  y  Mcndo'za,  dc  (Don  JI-AX  Rciz),  an 
eminent  Spanish  poet  and  dramatist,  born  in  Mexico  about 
151)0.  Ho  became  a  resident  of  Spain  in  1622,  after  which 
In  obtained  the  office  of  reporter  of  the  royal  council  of  tho 
Indies.  A  volume  of  his  dramas  was  published  in  1628. 
liis  works,  which  present  a  faithful  delineation  of 


Al'aric  [Lat.  Alari'cut],  a  celebrated  conqueror,  a  Vis- 
igoth, was  born  about  350  A.  1).  Soon  after  tho  accession  j 
of  Areii'lius  as  emperor  of  tin'  lvi"t,  Alaric  invaded  Thrace, 
M,  «|onia.  and  other  provinces,  in  3»5  A.  D.  Ho  took 
Athens  and  entered  tho  Peloponnesus,  from  which  ho  was 
driven  out  by  Stilicho.  Hostilities  were  then  suspended  by 
a  treaty,  and  Arcadius  appointed  Alario  governor  of  Illyria 
inl'.'.Ki."  Ho  invaded  Northern  Italy  in  402,  but  was  defeated 
by  Stilicho  at  Pollentia  aud  Verona.  Stilicho  having  been 
killed  in  408,  Alario  renewed  tho  invasion  of  Italy,  which 
the  emperor  Ilonorius  was  unable  to  defend.  The  army  of 
tho  Visigoths  invested  Rome,  then  the  richest  and  most  im- 
portant city  in  tho  world,  but  they  were  induced  to  retire 
bv  the  payment  of  5000  pounds  of  gold  and  30,000  pounds 
of  silver.  After  unsuccessful  efforts  to  negotiate,  Ilonorius 
rejected  tho  terms  of  Alaric.  who  in  410  took  Rome,  and 
permitted  his  soldiers  to  pillage  it  for  six  days.  He  was 
inarehintc  to  Sieily  when  he  died  at  Cosenza,  in  410  A.  D. 

SlUONIS,  "  Kritischo  Untcrsuchuugen  iiber   die  Ocs- 
chichte  Alarieh's,"  1858.) 

Alaric  II.,  king  of  the  Visigoths, 

began  to  reii;n  in  434  A.  D.,  at  tho 

I  his  father  lOurie.     Hisdomin- 

•neluded  parts  of  Spain  and  of 
Caul,  lie  was  Killed  in  battle  by  tho 
hand  of  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  in 
607. 

A  Las'co,  Alas'co,  or  Alas'ko 
(.JOHN),  a  Polish  Protestant,  born  in 
1  199,  lieeanio  Catholic  bishop  "I  \  '  - 
prim  in  iJ'Jil.  He  was  afterwards  con- 
\  er:  e  1.  went  to  London,  preached  there 
a  few  years,  but  on  the  accession  of 
Queen  Mary,  in  I  .">;">:!.  lie  retire,!  for 
safety  to  Germany.  He  wrote 

igloal  works.    Pied  Jan.  13, 1560. 
Ala  Shrhr  (the  ancient   I'liilatM- 

/.!,,„.  founded  aboal  L'mi  i:.  C.bj  At- 

talus  Phihiilelphus  I,  a  walled  city  of 
A  si  i  Minor. at  the  N.  I'-  b»M  , it' Mount 
Tiiiolus.  '.':'.  miles  !•:.  of  Smyrna.  Here 
are  five  Christian  churches  and  nu- 
merous ancient  ruins.  Pop.  about 

Alas'ka,  or  Alias'kn,  a  Terri- 
tory forming  the  X.  AV.  part  of  North 
America,  is    bounded   on   the  N.  by  the  Arctic  Oo 
the  K.  by  liritish  America,  on  the  S.  by  the  Pacitn-  Ooa&D, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Paeitie  O.-ean.  or  Sea  of  Kamtchatkn. 
and   Helmuts  Strait,  by  which  it  is   separated  from 
It  lies  between   l:,t.    U"  40'  find   71°  2::'  N..   and   b. 
!on.  141°  and  108°  W.  (except  a  narrow  strip  S.  ol   I 


.nl.     Area.  ire  mile*.     The  mott  north- 

Alaska,  which  in 

The  .-• 

land  extending  nlon^  the  sea-coast  ft  '-  to 

tile  j,  ii.i.b  I  by  a 

moiiiitain  ridge  which  is  parallel  to  the  I'&eiflc.     Thii  strip 

"f  large  and  small  i*landi  in  the 

Tai'iiic  and  in  Bearing's  Strait,  was  formerly  taflttl  RuwiftO 
•a.     It  was  purchased  by  the  I  .  S.  from   Kn--iu  in 
IM',7  for  $T,200,000. 

The  surface  of  tho  southern  and  western  parts  ii  moun- 
tainous, but  the  northern  coast  on  the  An  Hat. 
'I  In'  principal  rivers  are — the  (  ihilli ,  winch  flowi  north- 
ward into  the  Arctic  Ocean;  tin  K"opk"\  im. .  »!iieh  flows 

westward,  and  after  a  course  of  about  .'lno  n 
tho  KamtchatkaSea;  and  the  Yukon  (or  Kwichpak),  n  i 
traverses  the  central  part  of  Alaska  »nil  falls  into  .V.rt.,n 
Sound.     Tho  length  of  the  Yukon  (or  Youkon)  is  estimated 
by  some  writers  at  2000  miles. 

The  climate  if  humid,  and  less  sercre  than  that  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  in  a  corresponding  latitude.  The  memn  an- 
nual temperature  at  Sitka  is  about  42°,  and  it  is  laid  that 
the  mercury  seldom  falls  below  »oro  at  Kodiak.  The  high- 
est mountain-peak  is  Mount  St.  Klias,  which  it  a  volcano ; 
its  height  is  estimated  at  nearly  1S.OOO  feet.  Mount  Fair- 
weather  is  of  nearly  equal  height,  and  there  are  sereral  oil,,  r 
volcanoes. 

The  parts  of  Alaska  which  are  near  tho  PaciBe  Ocean  are 
mostly  covered  with  forests  of  spruce,  cedar,  Br,  etc.,  which 
grow  to  a  great  size.  It  it  stated  that  some  of  tbex 
attain  a  height  of  200  feet  or  more.  Here  occurs  a  species 
of  Cupreniu,  called  yellow  cedar,  which  is  an  excellent  tim- 
ber for  shipbuilding.  The  value  of  this  region  consists 
chiefly  in  its  fisheries,  timber,  and  furs,  and  perhaps  in  its 
coal,  the  value  of  which  is  not  determined.  The  coal  it  of 
rv  origin.  Among  tho  Bshcs  that  abound  here  are  the 
silmoii  and  tho  cod.  The  majority  of  tho  native  inhabit- 
ants arc  Esquimaux.  Tho  principal  wild  animals  are  the 
elk,  deer,  bear,  and  seal.  In  the  session  of  1872  Congress 
annexed  this  territory  to  Washington  Territory  as  a  coun- 
ty (See  WASHINGTON  TKUIIITOUV.)  (See  F.  WHVMiT.n, 
"Travels  and  Adventures,  in  Alaska,"  1869;  and  HAM, 
"Alaska  and  its  Resources,"  1870.)  Pop.  of  Alaska  in 
1870,  29,097  (whiles  and  half-breeds),  besides  about  05,000 
Indians.  RI.VISED  by  L.  P.  BBOCUKTT. 

Ala'tri,  a  town  of  Italy,  ic  the  province  of  Rome,  4i 
miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Rome.  It  it  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  Here 
are  some  of  the  finest  and  best  preserved  cyclopean  or  poly- 
gonal walls  in  Italy.  Pop.  11,370. 

Alatyr',  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government 
birsk,  at  the  junction  of  the  Alatyr  and  Soora  Rivers,  iO 
miles  N.  W.  of  Simbirsk.     Pop.  in  1867,  8085. 

Alau'da,  a  genus  of  passerine  birds  which  includes  the 
skylark  (AInu'Ja  <irr<V«r'.),  after  the  nightingale  the  most 


AlauJa  craluta  :  the  f  filled  L»rk. 


celebrated  song-bird  of  F.uropc.     The  flesh  of  the  skylark 
md  traps  and  nets  of  many  «i 
;r,..     iLt.,0.1  ennsisls  of  tjrass- 

n  mid   "tli'  '  *ru  * 

vsJioat  orcr.su 

lark    is  one  of  the  most   common   birds  of   Europe 
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A  LAVA— ALBANY. 


Northern  Africa.  For  other  species  of  this  interesting 
genus,  sec  LA  UK. 

Al'ava,  one  of  the  Basque  Provinces  in  Spain,  is 
bounded  on  the  X.  by  Biscay  and  Guipuzcoa,  on  the  E. 
liy  Navarre,  on  the  S.  by  Logroiio,  and  un  the  W.  by 
Burgos.  Area.  1205  square  miles.  The  country  is  moun- 
tainous, but  fertile,  (.'specially  along  the  shores  of  the  Kbro. 
The  chief  products  are  fruit,  wine,  grain,  and  hemp.  Here 
are  also  several  mineral  springs.  Chief  town,  Vitoria.  Pop. 
in  1887,  102,494. 

A  11»,  or  Albo  [Lat.  nVba,  from  dl'bun,  "  white  "],  a  long 
white  linen  vestment  worn  by  the  clergy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  while  they  arc  performing  the  service.  II 
sometimes  has  a  cross  embroidered  upon  the  breast.  At  the 
end  of  the  tunic  and  around  the  wrists  are  ornaments 
called  "apparels." 

Alb  (called  also  the  Swabian  Alps),  a  chain  of 
mountains  whioh  extends  about  75  miles,  and  forms  the 
watershed  between  the  Danube  and  the  Xcekar,  and  is 
mostly  comprised  in  Wiirteuiberg.  The  average  height  of 
this  range  is  nearly  2200  feet.  Some  remarkable  caverns 
occur  in  the  limestone  formation  of  this  chain. 

Alba,  DUKE  OF.     See  ALVA. 

Al'ba  (the  ancient  Al'bn  f'ompe'ia),  a  town  of  Italy, 
province  of  Cunco,  on  the  Tanaro,  30  miles  S.  E.  of  Turin. 
Wine,  silk,  grain,  and  oil  are  the  staple  productions  of  the 
district,  in  which  are  also  quarries  of  marble  and  rock-salt. 
Pop.  of  the  town  in  1861,  6367. 

Alba*  a  township  of  Henry  co.,  111.     Pop.  295. 

Albace'te,  a  province  of  Spain,  comprises  the  X.  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Murcia  and  a  portion  of  New  Castile. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  X.  by  Cuenca,  on  the  E.  by  Valencia, 
on  the  S.  by  Murcia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Ciudad  Heal.  Area, 
5972  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  the 
Sierra  do  Alcaraz,  and  the  surface  is  diversified  by  moun- 
tains, hills,  and  fertile  valleys.  It  is  drained  by  the  river 
Scgura,  which  rises  within  its  limits.  Among  its  staple 
products  are  grain,  wine,  tobacco,  oil,  cattle,  and  sheep. 
Capital,  Albaccte.  Pop.  in  1867,  221,444. 

Albacete,  a  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  same  name,  172  miles  by  rail  S.  E.  of  Madrid.  It 
stands  on  a  fertile  plain,  has  manufactures  of  knives 
and  other  steel  goods,  and  considerable  trade.  Large 
cattle-fairs  are  held  here  in  September.  Pop.  in  iMiil, 
17,088. 

Al'ba  Lon'ga,  a  very  ancient  city  of  Latium,  in  Italy, 
was  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  Ascanius,  the  son 
of  .JSneas,  several  centuries  before  the  foundation  of  Home. 
It  was  situated  near  the  Alban  Lake,  about  16  miles  S.  E. 
from  Rome.  Its  remains  have  been  discovered. 

Al'ban  [Lat.  Alba'nns],  SAIXT,  the  first  person  who 
suffered  martyrdom  in  England  for  the  Christian  religion. 
His  death  occurred  about  286  A.  D. 

Albauen'ses  [from  Alba,  a  town  of  Piedmont],  that 
division  of  the  Catharists  who  believed  in  absolute  dualism. 
They  taught  that  the  world  was  created  by  the  Evil  Spirit. 
(See  CATHARI.) 

Alba'ni  (ALESSANDRO),  an  Italian  cardinal,  a  nephew 
of  Pope  Clement  XL,  was  born  at  Urbino  in  1092.  Ho 
made  a  rich  and  celebrated  collection  of  statues  and  other 
works  of  art  at  Rome.  Died  in  1779. 

Albani  (FRANCESCO),  an  eminent  Italian  painter,  born 
at  liologna  Mar.  17,  1578,  was  a  pupil  of  Denis  Calvart 
and  L.  (,'aracei.  He  excelled  in  painting  the  female  form 
mid  rural  prospects.  Among  his  best  works  are  highly 
finished  oil  pictures  of  "The  Toilet  of  Venus,"  "Diana 
Bathing."  and  "The  Four  Elements  or  Seasons."  His 
wife  and  children,  who  were  remarkable  for  their  hpiiuty, 
served  him  as  models  for  angels  and  cuiiids.  Died  Oct.  4, 
1660. 

Alha'nia,  the  ancient  name  of  a  country  bounded  on 
the  I-;,  liy  the  Caspian  Sen.  and  comprising  the  modern 
Daghcstan  and  Shirvan.  Its  inhabitants  were  often  de- 
fi-ated,  but  never  conquered,  by  Rome. 

Alba'nia  (called  Xli!,-;/,,-,-;  by  the  natives,  and  Arnn- 
nuilik  by  the  Turks),  the  south-western  part  of  European 
Turkey,  lies  between  lat.  X'J0  and  43°  X.,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas.  Its  length  X. 
and  S.  is  about  290  miles,  and  its  width  varies  from  40  to 
90  miles.  It  nearly  coincide*  with  the  am-ient  Epirus. 
I  lie  surface  is  mountainous,  being  occupied  with  nine 
ridges  that  are  nearly  parallel.  The  highest  peaks  rise 
about  8000  feet  above'thc  level  of  the  sea.  Among  the  re- 
markable features  of  Albania  are  its  subterranean  rivers 
and  its  beautiful  lakes.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are 
wool,  horses,  timber,  and  maize.  The  Albanians  are  rude 
and  warlike  mountaineers,  more  addicted  to  robbery  than 


indu.-try.  They  are  probably  descended  from  the  ancient 
lllyriaus  and  Epirotes.  Philologists  are  not  a^rree.l  respeet- 
ing  the  affiliations  of  their  language,  which  has  several 
strongly  marked  dialects,  and  is  probably  Indo-European. 
The  inhabitants  are  often  called  .\rn<i<Mt*  or  Aniitnitt*,  and 
Sl;ii,>:l<n:  1'op.  estimated  at  1,300,000.  Besides  these,  a 
large  number  of  Albanians  live  in  Greece  and  other  parts 
of  the  Levant. 

\MKIIIO.  a  lake  and  mountain  in  Italy,  about  14  miles 
S.  E.  of  Rome.  The  lake,  which  is  six  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, occupies  the  crater  nf  an  extinct  volcano,  and  is  1000 
feet  deep  or  more.  The  lake  has  no  natural  outlet,  but  dis- 
charges its  waters  through  an  artificial  tunnel  cut  through 
tufaceous  rock.  This  tunnel  or  "emissary"  was  undertaken 
by  the  Romans  in  397  B.  C.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able remains  of  ancient  Roman  engineering.  It  is  (infill 
feet  long.  Alba  Langa  stood  on  the  X.  E.  margin.  From 
the  E.  shore  of  this  lake  rises  Mount  Albano  or  Monte 
Cavo,  which  is  over  3000  feet  high,  and  commands  an  ex- 
tensive and  magnificent  prospect.  On  its  summit  arc  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latialis. 

Alba'no  (anc.  Alba'itum},  a  city  of  Italy,  on  or  near 
Lake  Albano,  anil  on  the  Via  Appia,  IS  miles  by  rail  S.  !•]. 
of  Rome.  It  occupies  the  site  of  Pompey's  villa,  is  cele- 
brated for  beauty  of  scenery,  and  is  a  favorite  summer 
residence  of  the  wealthy  citizens  of  Rome.  Here  is  a 
museum  of  antiquities  and  a  large  convent.  Pop.  J2IMI. 

Al'bany,  or  Al'bainn,  an  ancient  name  of  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  It  is  supposed  that  Albany,  or  Albion 
(see  ALBION),  was  the  original  name  given  to  the  whole 
island  by  its  Celtic  inhabitants,  and  that  it  was  afterwards 
restricted  to  the  north-western  part  of  Scotland,  when  the 
Celts  had  retired  from  the  other  parts  of  Britain.  The  title 
of  duke  of  Albany  was  given  to  the  second  sons  of  several 
kings  of  Scotland  and  England. 

Albany,  a  small  maritime  division  of  Cape  Colony, 
South  Africa,  about  450  miles  E.  of  Cape  Town,  is  about 
65  miles  long  and  from  30  to  40  miles  wide.  It  is  traversed 
by  Great  Fish  River.  The  soil  produces  mai/c,  barley, 
cotton,  and  other  commodities.  Capital,  Grahamstown. 
Pop.  in  1865,  16,264. 

Albany,  a  county  in  the  E.  part  of  New  York.  Area, 
482  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Hudson 
River,  and  on  the  N.  (partly)  by  the  Mohawk.  The  Xor- 
manskill  and  Catskill  creeks  afford  good  water-power  in 
this  county.  The  surface  is  mostly  hilly ;  the  soil  near 
the  streams  is  fertile,  but  in  some  parts  is  sandy  and 
sterile.  Magnesian  limestone,  marl,  gypsum,  and  iron  are 
found.  The  county  is  intersected  by  several  important 
railroads,  terminating  at  Albany,  the  capital.  Grain,  wool, 
hay,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  arc  the  staples,  and  the  manu- 
factures are  extremely  various  and  important.  Pop.  13:;."  L'. 

Albany,  a  county  of  Wyoming  Territory,  bordering  on 
Colorado.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Xorth  Fork  of  Platte 
River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Laramie  River.  The  sur- 
face is  partly  mountainous,  and  occupied  by  the  Black 
Hills.  Laramie  Peak,  the  highest  point  in  this  county, 
rises  over  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Valuable 
lignitie  coal  is  found,  and  iron  ore  abounds.  Stock-raising 
is  an  important  pursuit.  The  soil  in  some  parts  is  fertile, 
especially  in  Laramie  Plains.  The  Union  Pacific  R.  R. 
passes  through  the  county.  Cattle  and  wool  are  the  sta- 
ples. Capital,  Laramie.  Pop.  2021. 

Albany,  a  city  and  capital  of  Dougherty  co.,  Ga.,  is  on 
the  right  bank  of  Flint  River,  on  the  South-western  R.  R., 
106  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Macon.  It  is  also  the  northern  ter- 
minus of  a  division  of  the  Atlantic  ami  Gulf  R.  R.,  and  is 
the  present  terminus  of  the  ISrunswiek  and  Albany  R.  R. 
It  has  two  weekly  papers.  Large  quantities  of  cotton  are 
here  shipped  by  rail.  The  Flint  River  is  navigable  to  this 
point  only  at  high  water.  Pop.  2110. 

C.  W.  STYLES,  ED.  OF  "ALBANY  XEWS." 


Albany,  a  post-village  of  Whiteside  co.,  III.,  in  a  town- 
ship of  its  own  name,  on  the  Mississippi,  177  miles  X.  by 
W.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  of  village,  606  ;  of  township,  805. 

Albany,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  Clinton  co.,  Ky., 
126  miles  S.  of  Frankfort.  Pop.  163. 

Albany,  a  post-township  of  Oxford  co.,  Me.    Pop.  651. 
Albany,  a  township  of  Stearns  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  231. 

Albany,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  Gentry  co.,  Mo., 
on  Grand  River,  52  miles  N.  E.  of  St.  Joseph.  It  has 
manufactures  of  furniture,  brooms,  wagons,  harness,  lum- 
ber, etc. ;  five  churches,  two  newspapers,  graded  schools,  a 
grist-mill,  a  foundry,  and  a  machine-shop.  Three  railroads 
are  under  construction  to  this  point.  Pop.  607. 

R.  N.  TRAVER,  En.  OF  "  ALBANY  NEWS." 

Albany,  a  township  of  Carroll  co.,  N.  II.     Pop.  339. 
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Alliinu  .  111  Allmnv  co..  is  the  capital  nf  New  York,  and 

is  tfii  uat.'d  -HI  t  !n:  \V".  lutnk  of  the  II  nd-on  I;  i\  er.  II 

-  N.  of  New  York   «'ity I    lilt   miles  lor'Jnl  by  ruiboad i 

W.  of  lesion,  iii  hii."  vij  IV  I'.i"  s.,  inn.  7:;    •(»'  M"  w. 

Tho    place   "as    first    settled    by  the    llnteh    in     h',11    AH   a  I 
trading  post,  and  after  .lame-town  \\a-  the  cm 
iii'  iii   !,y  Europeans  within  tin'  limits  of  the  thirteen  States. 
Fort  Orange,  or  Aurania,  was  erected  hen-  in  liil'.",.     The  • 
villas       •  \  '-ly  culled  Beverwyck  and  Williamstadt.  , 

In  liitil  it  was  rallr,!  Albany,  for  the  duke  of  York  and 
Albany,  afterwards  James  II.  Till  the  Revolution  it  waa 
the  centre  of  a  largo  Indian  trade.  The  colony  continued 
to  bo  inhabited  by  the  liiiti-h.  brought  over  largely  by  the 


Van    Renswlaer   family,  who   »ecnrrd    twenty -four   mile* 
square  on  both  M'l- -  ,'('   iii-'   m  IT.  and  lva»vd  tin-   land. 
Feudal  tenure  wu  abolished  in  17- 
war  the  State  prohibited  in  1*40  leaMf  of  1.,:  "ger 

I  than  twelve  years.    It  was  in, 
Albany  in  1086  and  became  thr  capital  of  the  M  ,  • 

The  site  of  the  city  <  ihc  bunk  of  tin- 

with  two  miles  of  fronlii.-  illuvial  plain,  and  attrr 

a  few  hundred  feet  rUeii  up  on  tin-  -  Mini 

upon    tin'   table-land   I.,"   I"    I 

«lmded  by  three  or  four  valleys,  worn  1>\  former  sin-am* 
into  the  clay-beds  on  which  thr  city  i-  built :  tin  -•   v ., 
have  been  largely  tilled  up  and  covered  with  house*.     The 


view  of  the  city  from  tho  E.  bank  of  the  river  is  picturesque 
and  iiupii-'mg.  from  the  full  exposure  of  the  public  edifices, 
with  iheir  domes  and  steeples,  the  llcldcrberg  and  Car-kill 
Mountain-  being  visible  in  thcS.  W.  The  corporate  limit* 
reach  to  Scliencctiidy  in  a  strip  of  land  thirteen  mile*  long 
and  a  mile  wide.  The  principal  streets  are  Broadway  and 
Pearl  street,  which  run  parallel  with  tho  river,  and 
street.  Kill  feet  wide,  which  ascends  the  hill  to  the  Capitol, 
and  thence  narrower  to  the  limits  of  the  city  proper  west- 
waul.  Washington  avenue  runs  parallel  to  it, commencing 
from  in  front  of  the  City  Hall,  and  continues  as  the  Sohc- 

h  turnpike. 

The  chief  public  edifices  and  institutions  are  the  Cap- 
itol, of  which  the  corner-stone  was  laid  in  1806;  tho  State 
Hall  for  State  offices  and  the  City  Hall  for  city  offices,  both 
of  marble  and  fronting  on  small  parks  near  tho  Capitol; 
tli  •  Mate  Museum  of  Natural  History,  chiefly  of  geology, 
with  a  cabinet  of  Indian  ciirio.-ities.  and  is  in  the  same 

building  with  tin lleelion  of  implements  and  productions 

of  the  Held  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society:  tho  State 
Library,  containing,  with  the  law  department,  HMT  '.'0,000 
volumes;  the  Bureau  of  Military  Record,  containing  me- 
morials ,,f  past  wars  :  the  Dudley  Observatory,  inaugurated 
in  is.'iii,  possessing  the  l,c.-t  astronomical  instruments  and 
Schcut/.'s  tabulating  machine,  and  now  having  also  a 
phv-  ,,ry  :  the. Medical  I'olli-ire.  which,  with  the 

Law  School  and  the  I  >b -ervatory.  now  has  an  orgai.i 
neetioii  with  I  nion  College  at  Schcm-ctady.  under  the  name 
of  I'nion  Ininisity;  tw,,  public  hospitals,  and  a  State 
normal  school.  The  Albany  Institute  is  a  society  first 
formed  in  I7'.H  for  the  advancement  of  science,  and  pub- 
lisher its  transactions.  There  is  a  public  high  school,  one 
academy  for  boys,  and  three  for  girls.  In  1*7"  there  were 
!0,7:;7  children  attending  school,  and  L':','.IS  persons  over  ten 
yean  of  age  who  could  not  read  orwrile.  There  are  sixty 
places  of  worship  ;  the  largest  and  most  imposing  church 
being  the  cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Then- 
is  also  a  Young  Men'.-  A--o, -intinn  (founded  !>.",:!).  n  Young 
Men's  Chri-tian  tltoelation  i  !>.''7i.  numeroii-  Cat!:- 
dalitics  and  other  benevolent  societies.  Tho  Roman  Cath- 
6 


il  (Albany,  K.  Y.). 

]  olio  diocese  of  Albany  (founded  in  1847)  includes  all  the 
State  X.  of  42°  X.  lat.,  and  K.  of  the  K.  lines  of  Tioga. 

kirn*)  tind  Cayugacoun1  .tcslant  Kpi- 

dioccsc  of  Albany  i  founded  in  ISI'.M  i.  bounded  on  t 
by  that  of  Central  New  York.    The  city  contains  numerous 

1  lodges  of  Masons.  Odd  Fellows,  and  other  social  and  benev- 
olent organizations.  The  Pinters  of  Mercy  and  of  Charily, 
and  the  Christian  Brothers,  have  institutions  here.  The 
Academy  of  the  Sacred  II.  art  at  Kenwood,  but  within  the 

city  limits npics  a  building  of  immense  siie.     At  pre»- 

ent  (1873)  the  Kl.  Rev.  John  J.  Conroy,  D.  D..  it  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishop  of  Albany,  and  the  Rt.  Rer.  Francis 
MeNcirny  is  his  coadjutor.  The  present  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  diocese  of  Albany  i*  the  Rt.  Rer. 
William  Croswcll  Doane,  S.  T.  I'. 

Tho  penitentiary,  opened  in  1848,  wu  under  the  charge 

of  A.  Pilsbury  to  1873,  receiving  annually ,slly  for  »hort 

terms,  over  1000  prisoners,  and  has  almost  uniformly 
more  than  pelf-supporting.    Washington  Park  is  an  ••  • 
sion  of  a  small  parade-ground  with  that  name  on  the  U 
side  into  a  park  of  250  acres,  with  a  lake  and  carriage 
drives   of  several  miles.      The  Rural   lYmi-t.-ry.  *bO* 
from  the  city  northward,  contains  230  acres,  and  it  admired 
for  its  picturesque  beauty  and  it-  monuments,  especially 
Palmer's  statue  of  the  "  Angel  at  the  Sepulchre." 

The  advantages  of  Albany  for  trade  are  derived  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  near  the  head  of  tide-water  and  naviga- 
tion, and  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Krie  Canal  and  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  canal  from  Lake  Champlain. 
There  are  -i\  or  seven  railroads  leading  from  Album  :  the 
Hud-oii  liivi-rand  the  Harlem  to  New  \-rk  <  I 
ton  and  AT-  -seiner  and  Saratoga  to 

Verm  , nt   and  Canada:   the   New  York  Central  to  Buffalo; 
am!  the   \lbany  and  Susquehanua  to   Binghamton  on  the 
Krie  It.  11. .besides  steam  and  horse  railrua 
riier  is  grated  by  two   railroad  bridges,  and  a  company  i« 
incorporated  for  a  third,  over  which  teams  will  also  pa*a. 
The  most  prominent  manufacture  has  hitherto  hern  stovel 
i-icluding  now  hollow-ware,  averaging  annually 
in  value.     Latterly,   nine   sh-  -  :iave  been  e«tab- 
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lished.  There  are  thirty-three  brewers  and  maltsters,  and 
several  manufactories  of  aniline  colors,  furniture,  flour, 
brick.  oilcloth.  paper  collars,  safes,  pianos,  jewelry,  soap, 
candles,  boilers,  machinery,  etc.  The  lumber-market  in 
the  value  of  its  lumber  is  second  to  none,  the  quantity  re- 
ceived being  valued  at  $13,000,000  a  year.  Its  cattle-trade 
in  of  the  greatest  importance,  being  the  central  market  for 
New  York  City  and  New  England,  and  its  stock-traffic 
amounts  to  $20,000,000  a  year.  ilruin  and  the  products 
of  tin-  extensive  local  manufacturing  interests  are  also  ex- 
lorted.  Lumber  is  brought  chiefly  from  Michigan,  Canada, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Northern  New  York.  Commerce  is  facil- 
itated by  a  large  number  of  slips  for  vessels,  by  a  largo 
dock,  and  by  a  pier,  forming  a  great  canal  basin.  There 
is  also  a  very  largo  grain  elevator,  owned  by  the  New  York 
Central  R.  It.  The  various  receipts  by  canal  amounted  to 
sl.'i.-mJ.L'.V.I;  clearances  by  canal,  $4763,971.  The  city  has 
a  board  of  trade  and  a  board  of  lumber-dealers.  Albany 
is  a  port  of  survey  in  the  U.  S.  customs  district  of  New 
York.  On  June  '•',».  1870,  there  were  24  schooners,  40 
sloops,  57  steamers,  and  194  unrigged  vessels  belonging  to 
this  juirt.  Albany  mis  S  national  banks,  with  large  assets 
exclusive  of  the  stock.  It  has  11  savings  banks.  Albany 
has  twelve  miles  of  street  railway.  In  1873  there  were  4 
stock-and-mutual  tire  insurance  companies,  besides  1  purely 
mutual  and  1  life  insurance  company.  It  has  10  weekly,  2 
semi-weekly,  1  monthly,  and  7  daily  periodicals. 

The  city  is  supplied  with  water  by  gravitation  from  an 
artificial  lake  in  the  Sand  Plains  about  5  miles  W.  Some 
will  also  be  pumped  from  the  river  in  future.  The  fire  de- 
partment bus  seven  steam  fire-engines  and  a  fire-alarm 
telegraph  system. 

A  magnificent  edifice  for  a  new  Capitol  is  building,  back 
of  the  present  one,  of  New  England  granite,  the  corner- 
stone of  which  was  laid  June  24,  1871.  It  covers  more 
than  three  acres  of  ground,  being  290  feet  wide  by  390  feet 
long,  and  may  cost  at  least  $10,000,000  before  completion. 
With  the  basement  it  will  be  four  stories  high,  besides  the 
m:i:i.-ard  story.  It  is  in  the  Renaissance  style,  and  has,  in 
addition  to  high  pavilions  and  turrets,  a  main  tower  320 
feet  high.  The  entire  structure  will  weigh  150,000  tons. 

The  population  in  1790  (according  to  the  Federal  census) 
was  3506;  in  1800,  5349;  in  1810,10,762;  in  1820,12,541; 
in  1S30,  2I.23S:  in  I  SKI,  33,762;  in  1850,50,702;  in  1800, 
62,367;  in  1870  (old  limits,  6<J,422),  76,216.  In  the  latter 
year  parts  of  Watervliet  and  Bethlehem  were  annexed  to 
Albany,  and  a  part  of  Albany  to  Watervliet.  The  U.  S. 
census  gives  the  population  both  before  and  after  the  change. 
H.  A.  HOMES,  State  Library,  Albany,  Jf.  Y. 

Albany,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Linn  CO.,  Or.,  on  the 
Oregon  and  California  It.  R.,  is  situated  on  the  right  (E.) 
bank  of  the  Willamette  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cala- 
pooya,  28  miles  by  rail  S.  of  Salem.  The  situation  is  beau- 
tiful. Small  steamboats  can  ascend  to  this  point  for  eight 
mouths  in  the  year.  Albany  has  a  collegiate  institute,  a 
brick  court-house,  two  weekly  newspapers,  and  three  or 
more  churches.  Pop.  of  precinct,  19(J2. 

Albany,  a  post-township  of  Berks  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  1510. 

Albany,  a  township  of  Bradford  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1379. 

Albany,  a  post-township  of  Orleans  co.,  Vt.,  32  miles 
N.  E.  of  Montpclier.  It  has  an  academy,  three  villages, 
eix  churches,  and  manufactures  of  lumber,  boots,  shoes, 
etc.  Pop.  1151. 

Albany,  a  post-township  of  Green  co.,  Wis.    Pop.  1374. 

Albany,  a  township  of  Pepin  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  275. 

Albany  (LouisA),  COUNTESS  OF,  a  daughter  of  the  Ger- 
man prince  Stolberg-Gcdern,  born  Sept.  L'L'.  17.0.'!.  She  be- 
came in  1772  the  wife  of  the  Pretender  Charles  Edward 
Stuart,  a  grandson  of  James  II.  of  England.  Her  husband 
having  died  in  17S8,  she  was  mistress  of  the  poet  Alfieri. 
Died  Jan.  29,  1824.  (See  ALFIKHI.) 

Al'batross  (Ilivnirdea),  a  genus  of  web-footed  birds 
of  the  family  Laridae,  re- 
markable for  their  great 
size  and  powers  of  flight. 
The  wandering  albatross 

(  Iti'.hn  '/-  "       '  I'nlnnn)      is 

the  largest  of  all  oceanic 
binls.  having  wings  which 
measure  twelve  l'eet  or 
ni'ire  from  tip  to  tip,  but 
nre  narrow  in  proportion 
to  their  length.  This 
bird  is  sometimes  seen 
by  voyagers  over  100 
miles  from  hind.  It  tee.  Is 
chiefly  on  fish.  "  Some- 
times for  a  whole  hour 


Albatross. 


together,"  says  the  duke  of  Argyll,  "this  splendid  bird 


will  sail  or  wheel  round  a  ship  in  every  possible  variety  of 
direction,  without  requiring  to  give  a  single  stroke  to  its 
pinions."  There  has  been  much  discussion  us  to  the.  means 
which  enable  the  albatross  to  maintain  this  remarkable 
kind  of  motion ;  and  the  matter  is  not  well  explained.  The 
above  bird,  known  also  as  the  man-of-war  bird  and  the 
Cape  sheep,  is  found  near  the  coasts  of  most  seas,  but 
especially  near  those  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Besides  the 
above,  there  are  the  sooty  albatross,  2)i"i>trd<it  j'ltliyhtosa, 
of  Eastern  Asia,  and  the  Diomedca  chlororhynchttH;  and 
still  other  species  arc  described. 

Albay,  a  town  in  Luzon,  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
258  miles  S.  E.  of  Manila,  is  the  capital  of  a  province. 
Pop.  about  13,000.  Pop.  of  the  province,  about  204,840. 

Al'bee,  a  township  of  Saginaw  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  197. 
Al'bcmarle,  a  town  of  France.     See  ACMALE. 

Albcmarlc,  a  county  near  the  central  part  of  Vir- 
ginia, has  an  area  of  about  700  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  W.  by  the  Blue  Kiilgc,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
James  River.  It  is  drained  by  the  Hivanna  and  Hard- 
ware Rivers.  The  surface  is  finely  diversified  by  hills  and 
valleys.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  This  county  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  11. 11.  It  was  the 
native  place  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Grain,  tobacco,  and  wool 
are  the  staples.  Pop.  27,544.  Capital,  Charlottcsville. 

Albemarle  Sound,  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina, extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Roanokc  River  60 
miles  eastward  to  a  narrow  island  which  separates  it  from 
the  Atlantic.  Its  average  width  N.  and  S.  is  about  12  miles. 
It  communicates  by  narrow  inlets  with  Pauilieo  and  Curri- 
tuck  Sounds.  The  water  in  it  is  nearly  fresh.  Its  greatest 
depth  is  24  feet;  average  depth,  20  feet. 

Albemarle  (GEORGE  Monk),  DUKE  OF,  a  famous  Eng- 
lish general,  chiefly  known  to  history  as  the  principal  agent 
in  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  in  10GO,  was  born  of  an 
ancient  Devonshire  family  near  Torrington  Dec.  6,  1G08. 
He  joined  the  army  in  order  to  escape  punishment  for  mis- 
handling a  sheriff  who  was  about  to  arrest  bis  father  lor 
debt.  In  1625  lie  engaged  in  the  expedition  against  Spain, 
and  took  part  at  the  attack  upon  Ithe,  and  served  ten 
years  in  the  Netherlands.  In  the  campaign  against  the 
Scots  he  served  as  lieutenant-colonel.  He  led  a  regiment 
against  the  Irish,  and  was  governor  of  Dublin  until  peace 
was  struck  by  the  marquess  of  Ormoiul  in  1G43.  In  the 
civil  war  Monk  was  taken  prisoner  by  Fairfax  in  1644,  and 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  only  regained  his  liberty 
after  a  confinement  of  two  years  by  taking  the  Covenant. 
He  was  given  a  command  by  the  Parliamentarians,  but 
drew  upon  him  suspicions  of  treachery,  and  cleared  himself 
with  difficulty  before  Parliament.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
royalist  cause  Cromwell  appointed  Monk  a  lieutenant-gen- 
eral and  chief  of  artillery,  in  which  capacity  be  did  such 
service  at  the  battle  of  Dunbor  that  Cromwell  made  him 
general-in-chief  of  the  army  in  Scotland.  In  1652  ho  took 
part  in  the  commission  which  drew  up  a  pact  of  union 
between  England  and  Scotland,  and  went  to  Scotland  as 
governor  in  1654;  in  which  position  he  had  great  difficulties 
in  maintaining  his  rule  against  the  Presbyterians.  The 
royalists  had  already  some  hopes  of  his  support,  and 
Charles  sent  him  secret  overtures  in  1056.  Monk  delivered 
this  letter  up  to  Cromwell.  Alter  the  death  of  the  dictator, 
Monk  declared  in  favor  of  Richard  Cromwell,  and  assumed 
the  authority  of  a  defender  of  public  order  only  when 
Lambert  threatened  to  establish  a  military  despotism.  On 
the  1st  of  Jan.,  1660.  he  marched  over  the  border  with  (iOOO 
men,  joining  Fairfax  at  Y'ork,  and  marched  into  London 
on  the  3d  of  February,  without  drawing  Mvord  from  scab- 
bard. At  first  he  kept  every  one  in  the  dark  as  to  his  in- 
tentions. On  Feb.  28  he  recalled  the  Presbyterian  members 
expelled  from  Parliament  in  1648,  thus  creating  a  majority 
for  the  king.  He  held  negotiations  with  Charles,  and  Par- 
liament declared  the  latter  king  on  the  8th  of  May.  Charles 
gave  Monk  the  offices  of  privy  councillor,  chamberlain,  and 
lord  lieutenant  of  Devon  and  Middlesex,  besides  creating 
him  duke  of  Albemarle.  In  1666  the  duke  of  Albemarle 
commanded  the  naval  expedition  against  Holland,  was 
beaten  by  DC  Ruytcr  in  the  three  days'  conflict  at  Dunkirk, 
but  defeated  the  Dutch  admiral  at  North  Foreland.  Died 
Jan.  3,  1670. 

Albemarle,  EARLS  OF  (VISCOUNTS  BIHY  and  BARONS 
AsiiFoun),  one  of  the  prominent  families  of  England. — The 
first  earl  of  this  family,  ARNOLD  VAX  KEITKL,  born  in 
1669,  was  a  Dutch  favorite  of  William,  prince  of  Orange, 
with  whom  ho  went  to  England  in  1688.  After  that  prince 
became  King  William  III.,  Van  Keppel  was  created  carl  of 
Albemarle,  and  was  a  rival  of  the  duke  of  Portland  in  com- 
peting for  royal  favor.  Died  in  171S. — The  sixth  carl, 
GEORGE  THOMAS  KEPPEL,  born  June  13,  1799,  was  member 
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of  the  House  of  Commons  for  Hast  Norfolk  (ruin    1 

mil  I'nr  Lymington  from  lM7to  Is. ill.    I! 
bis  brother  AS  earl  of  Albcinarle  on  Mar.  15,  1861.      He  is 
a  lieutenant-general  in  the  British  army. 

Albetnarle,  a  post-village,  tin-  capital  of  Signify  oo., 

N.  ('..  is  situated  in  a  township  of  its  own  name.  a> i  ''>" 

iiiilos  S.  liv  \V.  from  Greensboro".     Pop.  of  township,  1600. 

Alberic  1*9  a  ruler  of  Home,  was  born  in  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  century,  the  son  of  a  Lombardian  !!"!<!•  .  II. • 
became  margrave  of  I'amcrino,  anil,  through  his  marriage 
with  ili''  celehratc'l  M;ir<i/i;i,  ruler  of  Rome.  II.  \\as  ban- 
islii-'l  tiy  .li'lin  X.  from  Kmne,  and  was  munierril  in  925. 
His  son,  Allierie  II.,  was  a  powerful  and  wise  ruler,  anil 
dieil  iu  'J54,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-three  years.  Ho  was 
Succeeded  by  liis  son,  Ottaviimo,  who  was  eb-rlc'il  pope 
under  the  name  of  John  XII.  in  956. 

Albero'ni  (<Jiri  nn.  CAKIUXAI.,  an  ambitious  Italian, 
born  near  I'iaeciusa  May  31.  li'itil.  llr  Keiran  big  public 
career  as  envoy  of  the  duke  of  Parma  to  the  court  of  Mad- 
r'nl,  anil,  having  gained  tbc  favor  of  Philip  \'.,  became 
primi1  minister  nt"  S|i;iin  in  1715.  His  foreign  policy  wu 
so  audacious  and  violent  that  nearly  all  the  power*  of  Eu- 
rope combined  against  Spain.  Among  his  offensive  acts 
was  the  invusinn  of  Sardinia  in  time  of  peace.  He  wu 
removed  from  office  in  1719,  and  banished  from  Spain. 
Hied  .l;m.  -Jii.  1752.  (See  BERSAXI,  "  Storia  del  Cardinale 
<iiulio  Alberoni,"  1862.) 

Al'beis  (JoiitNs  KRIEDRICH  HF.RMAXX),  an  eminent 
German  physician,  born  Nov.  14,  1805,  became  in  l-o  ] 
professor  of  pathology  in  Bonn,  establisbed  u  eelebriited 
asylum  for  ins;inc  and  nervously  affected  persons  in  Honn, 
and  in  1850  became  director  of  the  pharmacological  cabi- 
net of  the  university.  Died  May  12,  1867.  He  has  pub- 
lished, among  other  works.  "  llandbuch  der  .allgcmcinen 
I'atlinln^ie  "  i  L'  \  ols.,  1  N  12  It).1'  I'chrbueh  der  allgemcinen 
Ar7.ncimittellchre"(1853), and"  Die  Spcrmatorrhoe"  ( 1862). 

Albert,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Somme, 
18  miles  N.  K.  of  Amiens,  has  cotton-factories  and  paper- 
mills.  Pop.  in  1866,  4019. 

Al'bert,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  New  Brunswick, 
bordering  on  Chiegnecto  Channel.  The  coal-like  mineral 
culled  Alberlile  is  found  here,  and  petroleum  has  been  ob- 
tained. Area,  about  650  square  miles.  Capital,  Hopewell 
Cape.  Pop.  10,672. 

Albert,  crown  prince  of  Saxony,  born  April  23,  1828, 
took  part  in  the  campaign  in  Sleswick-Holstein  in  1849, 
was  made  lieutenant-general  in  1853,  and  general  in  1857, 
commanded  the  Saxon  army  in  the  war  against  Prussia  in 
1866,  received  the  command  of  the  twelfth  army  corps  after 
the  admission  of  Saxony  into  the  North  German  Union,  in 
which  position  he  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Reionville, 
Gravelotte,  and  Sedan  in  the  German-French  war  of  1870, 
and  received  the  command  of  the  fourth  army  (of  the 
Mcusc).  In  July,  1871,  he  was  created  field-marshal  of 
the  empire,  and  soon  after  field-marshal  of  Russia. 

Albert  [in  German,  commonly  Albrccht]  I.,  archduke 
of  Austria,  born  in  1248,  was  a  son  of  the  emperor  Ru- 
dolph of  Habsburg.  He  was  elected  emperor  of  Germany 
in  1298,  but  his  title  was  contested  by  Adolphus  of  Nassau, 
wbo  bad  occupied  the  throne.  These  rivals  fought  a  ban  I.-. 
in  which  Adolpbus  was  killed.  Albert,  who  was  noted  for 
his  cruelty  and  avarice,  was  assassinated  May  1,  1308,  by 
his  nephew,  John  the  Parricide. 

Albert  V.,  a  son  of  Albert  IV.,  was  born  in  1397,  and 
became  duke  of  Austria  in  1404.  He  was  chosen  kin;;  of 
Hungary  in  1437,  and  emperor  of  Germany  in  1438.  His 
title  as  emperor  was  Mliert  II.  Died  in  1439. 

Albert,  archduke  of  Austria,  a  son  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian  II.,  was  born  in  1559.  He  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  Netherlands  ill  15fl(i  by  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  whose  daughter  Isabella  he  married  about  1598. 
In  li'iiui  be  was  defeated  by  Maurice  of  Nassau,  who  fought 
for  the  Dutch  republic.  The  war  was  suspended  in  1609 
by  a  long  truce.  Died  in  1621. 

Albert  I.,  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  surnamed  THE 
Hi  VIE,  was  born  about  1106.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
House  of  lirandenhiirff.  Hied  about  1170. 

Albert  III.,  of  Brandenburg,  born  in  1414.  was  sur- 
named  ArniLi.Ks  nnd  I't.vssKs,  on  account  of  his  courage 
and  wisdom.  Hied  in  I  IM'I. 

Albert    (OF    liiiAxriKxnritot,  first    duke  of   Vrns-ia.   a 
grandson   of   tbc  preceding,  was  born   in    14UO.      Me  was 
eleeteil  ^ratid   master  of  the  Teutonic  Order  in    l.Ml.nnd 
was  the  last  who  held  that  office.     In    152. i  I 
Protestant,  nnd  duke  of  Prussia,  which  he  held  as  a 
the  king  of  Poland.     Died  in  15(58. 

Albert  (PRIXCE).  or.  more  fully,  Albert  Francis 
Augustus  Charles  Emmanuel,  prince  of  Saxe  Co- 


burg-Goth*  and  contort  of  Queen  Victoria  of  KngUnd,  wu 
born  near  Col, urn  \ug.2i'..  1*1:".  He  wu  a  «on  ..f  liuke 
Ernest  I.  His  marriage  with  Victoria  wu  crlehra' 

Is  10.  SO..N  i  i  be  rank  ol   • 

marshal  in  the  British  army.  He  |»troniird  Mieace  and 
art,  wu  a  liberal  promoter  of  l«-n.  »,„! 

acquired  great  influence  in  public  affair*  u  the  p- 
an- 1  trusted  adriser  of  the  queen.     In  1X57  he  received  the 
title  of  prince  consort.    Died  lie.     I  I    I  -1,1.     1 1  -  dcmtb  w», 
lamented  as   a   national  •-.p.ir.-    M..ICT.V   "The 

Prince  Consort's  Farms  "  i  IMI:L  .  1.11  i,-  i  cars 

of  the  Prince  Consort"  (1887),  and  "Leaves  from  the 
Journal  of  Our  Life  in  the  Highlands  from  1M4K-6I.") 

Albert  Rdward,  pnnee  ..i  u  ,,;.-.  the  eldest  ..,„  ,,f 
Queen  Victoria,  was  born  Nov.  y.  l-ll.  II.  :  1 ,,  l,cir. 
apparent  to  the  British  throne.  I 

I.  S.     lie  married.  Mar.  l».  1  sii:i.  the  princess  Alexandra 
of  Denmark.     His  children  l>>  ibis  marriage  are — IV 
Albert   K.lwar.i   Victor  Christian,  duke  of  Cornwall,  born 
Jan.  8,  I  MI  I  :   Prince  George  Frederick  Krncst  All.,  rt.  born 
June  3,  186.'):   I'nner-s  Louisa  Victoria  Dagmar,  born  I 
20,  ISdT  :   l'rine>--s  Victoria  Alexandra  Olga  Mary,  born 
.Inly  ii.    lMls:    Princess  Maud    Charlotte   Mary    Victoria, 
born  Nov.  26,  1809;  and  Prince  Alexander  John  Charles 
Albert,  born  April  6,  died  April  7,  I 

Albert,  a  French  revolutionist  and  mechanic,  whose 
original  name  wu  AI.KXAXIWK  MARTIN,  was  born  at  Bury 
(Oise)  April  27.  IM.'i.  He  founded  in  Paris  in  1840  a  jour- 
nal called  ••  1-'  Atelier"  i  ••  The  Workshop"),  and  wu  a  mem- 
ber of  the  provisional  government  formed  in  Feb.,  1848. 

Albert  (  KHKIIKIIK-K  RUDOLPH),  archduke  of  Austria, 
eldest  son  of  Archduke  Charles,  was  born  Aug.  3,  1817.  In 
1851  he  was  appointed  military  and  civil  governor  of  Hun- 
gary, which  position  he  retained  until  1800.  In  1859  he 
wu  sent  to  lierlin  to  bring  about  an  understanding  between 
the  two  great  powers  of  Germany,  and  in  1863  wu  created 
field-marshal. 

Alber'ta,  a  township  of  Benton  co.,  Minn.  Pop.  158. 
Albrrtini-I'li  (.MAKIOTTO),  an  eminent  Italian  painter, 
born  about  1475,  wu  a  pupil  of  Roselli,  and  a  friend  and 
imitator  of  Fra  Bartolommco,  with  whom  be  painted  sev- 
eral pictures.  Among  his  most  celebrated  paintings  is  the 
"  Visitation  of  Mary  and  Klizabeth  "  in  Florence,  "  The 
Virgin  Mary  with  Saint  Domenico "  in  the  Academy  at 
Florence.  "  Saint  Catherine"  and  the  "Virgin  Mary  with 
the  Child  "  in  the  Louvre.  Died  about  1520. 

Albert  Lea  is  the  shire-town  of  Freeborn  co..  Minn. 
It  is  128  miles  W.  of  the  Mississippi  River,  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  Southern  Minnesota  and  the  contemplated  line 
of  the  St.  Louis  and  Minneapolis  R.  Rs.  It  hu  several 
small  manufactories,  public  park,  library  association,  high 
school,  and  two  newspapers.  It  is  beautifully  situated  be- 
tween two  lakes,  one  of  which  bean  its  name,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  of  undulating  prairie  and  timber  ischann- 
ingly  picturesque.  An  abundance  of  game  hu  made  it  a 
popular  resort  for  pleuure-scckcrs.  Pop.  of  Albert  Lea 
township,  1167.  D.  G.  PARKER,  Pr».  or  "STANDARD." 

Al'bert  MaiiKolo'um,  erected  in  commemoration  of 
Prince  Albert,  consort  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  first  stone 
of  this  building,  at  Frogmore.  was  laid  by  Qneen  Victoria 
in  Mar.,  1862,  and  the  remains  of  Prince  Albert  wen  re- 
moved from  St.  George's  Chapel  to  the  mausoleum  in  De- 
cember of  the  same  year. 

Al'bcrtson's,  a  post-township  of  Dnplin  eo,  N.  C. 
Pop.  667. 

Alber'ti  (Litox  BATTISTA),  an  eminent  Italian  architect, 
poet,  and  writer  on  art,  wu  born  at  Genoa  (or,  u  some  «ay, 
at  Florence)  in  1404.  He  wu  employed  u  an  architect  by 
Pope  Nicholu  V.,  completed  the  I'ini  Palace  at  Florence, 
and  designed  the  church  of  St.  Francis  at  Rimini.  1 
"Treatise  on  Architecture"!- 1'e  K.  K.dincaloria,"  U8i) 
is  highly  commended.  Died  April.  1472. 

Al'bert  Nyan'za  (written  also  Albert  S'Yni 
large  lake  of  Africa,  and  one  of  the  sources  of  the  White 
ffile   i"  situated  under  the  equator,  about  »0  mil 
Victoria  Nv:ui7a.     It  is  300  miles  long  or  more,  and  i 
miles  wide  where  it  i  '1 inator.     The  north- 

ern extremity  is  in  lat.  2°  45'  X.     The  southern  part  has 

irfa f  this  lake  is 

feet  abov.'  the  level  of  the  sea.     <in  the  eastern  side  it 

!,v  rocky  cliffs  of  granite  and  porphyry,  the  aver- 
iun    hci-ht    of  which    is   about    Kino   f-et.  and   b> 
,„  ak-.  which  arc  supposed  t"  '  '  or  more  aim' 

the  I'ikc      Near  the  western  -le.rc  Ii  a  range •mltod tb*W 
Ml, ,„,,.,:  .high.    The  -ecmry  around  this 

beautiful      The  water  u 

wcet.  and  very  deep.     The  Albert  Nyania  wu  di, 
red   and  named  by  Sir  Samuel  White  Baker,  who  with 
I  his  wife  reached  Vaoovia,  on  the  eastern  shore,  in  .Mar., 
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1864,  after  several  years  of  arduous  and  perilous  adven- 
ture.". "It  w:if."  he  says,  "a  s'''11"'  sight  to  look  upon 
this  vast  reservoir  of  the  mighty  Nile,  and  to  watch  the 
heavy  swell  tumbling  upon  the  beach,  while  ftir  to  the 
south-west  the  eye  searched  as  vainly  for  a  bound  as 
though  upon  the  Atlantic.  It  was  with  extreme  emotion 
that  I  enjoyed  this  glorious  scene."  Embarking  in  a  boat, 
he  explored  the  lake  to  Magungo,  which  is  near  its  northern 
extremity,  and  in  lat.  2^  16'  N.  The  lake  here  was  about 
10  miles  wide.  The  Somerset  River,  or  Victoria  Nile,  which 
is  the  outlet  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  enters  Lake  Albert 
near  Magungo.  Ascending  the  Victoria  Nile,  he  discovered 
a  grand  cataract,  120  feet  high  (perpendicular),  which  he 
named  Murchison  Falls.  (See  Sir  S.  W.  BAKER,  "The  Al- 
bert Nyanza,  Great  Basin  of  the  Nile,"  1866.) 

Alber'tns  Mag'nus  (i.  e.  "Albert  the  Great"),  some- 
times called  ALBERT  TIE  BOLI.STADT.  He  was  born  in  Ba- 
varia in  1193,  and  became  a  Dominican  friar.  In  1254  he 
was  chosen  provincial  of  the  Dominican  Order,  and  in  1260 
became  bishop  of  Ratisbon.  He  lectured  for  many  years 
at  Cologne,  and  wrote  numerous  works  on  theology,  logic, 
philosophy,  and  other  subjects.  He  was  reputed  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  regarded 
as  a  magician  by  some  of  his  contemporaries.  Died  in 
1280.  Thomas  Aquinas  was  one  of  his  disciples. 

Al'bi,  or  Al'by  [Lat.  Albi'ga],  an  old  city  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Tarn,  on  the  river  Tarn,  and 
on  a  hill  42  miles  N.  E.  of  Toulouse.  It  has  a  museum  of 
natural  history,  a  college,  a  normal  school,  a  cathedral,  a 
public  library,  and  a  theatre ;  also  manufactures  of  coarse 
linens,  tablecloths,  and  cotton  goods.  Here  is  an  arch- 
bishop's see.  The  Albigenses  derived  their  name  from  this 
town,  which  suffered  much  in  the  religious  wars  of  France. 
Pop.  in  1866,  16,596. 

V I'liia,  the  county-seat  of  Monroe  co.,  la.,  on  the  Bur- 
lington and  Missouri  River  R.  R.  where  it  is  crossed  by 
the  Central  R.  R.  of  Iowa,  100  miles  N.  W.  of  Burlington, 
and  about  65  miles  S.  E.  of  Des  Moines.  It  has  one  national 
bank  and  two  weekly  papers.  Two  other  railroads  are  pro- 
jected to  the  place.  The  county  is  mostly  underlaid  with 
coal  of  a  good  quality,  and  mines  are  being  opened  in  nu- 
merous places.  The  country  around  it  is  rich  and  product- 
ive. Pop.  1621. 

JAMES  HATNES,  ED.  "SPIRIT  OP  THE  WEST." 

Albigen'ses  [from  Albi'ya,  the  Latin  name  of  Albi,  a 
town  of  France],  a  name  given  to  several  sects  of  reformers 
in  the  south  of  France  which  called  themselves  Catharists. 
In  1208,  Pope  Innocent  III.  proclaimed  a  crusade  against 
these  reformers  and  against  Raymond  VI.,  count  of  Tou- 
louse, one  of  their  principal  leaders.  A  large  army  was 
led  against  them  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester. 
The  war  was  carried  on  with  great  bitterness  of  feeling  on 
both  sides,  and  with  little  intermission  till  1229,  when  a 
treaty  between  the  contending  parties  was  concluded  at 
Paris.  Many  of  the  Albigenses  emigrated  to  other  conn- 
tries,  while  others  perished  in  the  Inquisition,  which  was 
established  about  the  same  time  that  the  pope  proclaimed 
his  crusade.  The  name  gradually  disappears  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  (See  FABER'S  "  Inquiry 
into  the  History  and  Theology  of  the  Ancient  Vallenses 
and  Albigenses,"  London,  1838.) 

Al'liin,  a  township  of  Brown  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  194. 

Albi'ni  (FRAXZ  JOSEPH),  an  able  German  statesman 
and  lawyer,  born  in  Rhenish  Prussia  May  14,  1748.  He 
passed  some  years  in  the  service  of  the  emperor  Joseph  II., 
after  whose  death  (1790)  he  became  chief  minister  of  the 
elector  of  Mentz,  whom  he  served  with  fidelity  until  1802. 
Died  Jan.  8,1816. 

A 1  hi  no  [Port.,  from  the  Lat.  al'tiu,  "white"],  a  per- 
son who  has  a  great  deficiency  or  an  absence  of  pigment 
in  the  hair,  skin,  and  eyes.  The  complexion  is  very  light, 
the  hair  often  snowy  white,  the  eyes  red.  Albinism  in 
the  human  species  may  be  observed  in  white  and  black 
race?,  and  in  the  negro  is  sometimes  partial,  patches  of  the 
skin  having  the  normal  color.  Albinism  is  frequent  among 
Xuni  Indians  and  other  tribes  in  Arizona.  A  degree 
of  nyctalopia  (day-blindness)  is  common  among  albinos. 
Elephants,  birds,  mice,  and  other  animals  sometimes  ex- 
hibit the  phenomena  of  albinism,  which  is  often  hereditary. 

Al'bion,  the  ancient  Celtic  name  of  Great  Britain. 
The  name,  said  to  signify  "  white  island,"  is  supposed  by 
some,  though  without  good  reason,  to  have  been  given  on 
account  of  the  chalky  cliffs  of  Kent. 

Albion,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Edwards  co.,  111.,  in 
a  township  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  New  Albany 
Mt.  Cannel  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.  It  has  a  high  and  healthy 
location,  good  schools,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a  wagon-fac- 
tory, and  two  newspapers.  Pop.  of  village,  613;  of  town- 
ship, 2856.  J.  E.  CLARKE,  PUB.  "ALBION  INDEPENDENT." 


Albion,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  Noble  co.,  Ind., 
in  a  township  of  its  own  name,  about  26  miles  N.  W.  of 
Fort  Wayne.  Pop.  of  township,  598. 

Albion,  a  township  of  Butler  co.,  la.     Pop.  1039. 

Albion,  a  township  of  Howard  co.,  la.     Pop.  682. 

Albion,  a  post-township  of  Kcnucbec  co.,  Me.  Pop. 
1356. 

Albion,  a  post-village  of  Calhoun  co.,  Mich.,  on  the 
Kalamazoo  River  and  Michigan  Central  and  N.  C.  M.  R.  R., 
37  miles  S.  of  Lansing  and  96  miles  W.  of  Detroit.  It  is 
the  seat  of  Albion  College,  under  the  control  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  The  village  has  four  fine  primary 
school  buildings,  besides  an  excellent  central  school;  a 
national  bank,  two  weekly  papers,  two  large  flouring  and 
other  mills,  two  door,  sash,  and  blind  factories,  a  tannery, 
an  extensive  agricultural  tool  manufactory,  machine-shop 
and  furnace,  a  library,  five  churches,  and  two  benevolent 
societies.  Pop.  of  Albion  township,  2409. 

S.  W.  COLE,  PUB.  "ALBION  MIRROR." 

Albion,  a  post-township  of  Wright  co.,  Minn.    P.  281. 

Albion,  the  capital  of  Orleans  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Erie 
Canal  and  the  New  York  Central  R.  R.,  30  miles  W.  of 
Rochester,  has  a  brick  court-house,  a  jail,  a  furnace,  two 
banks,  two  newspapers,  two  public  parks,  six  churches,  a 
free  library,  and  several  important  manufactories.  It  is 
the  scat  of  a  fine  academy,  and  of  Phipps'  Union  Seminary. 
It  is  in  Barre  township.  Pop.  3322. 

C.  G.  BEACH,  ED.  "  ORLEANS  REPUBLICAN." 

Albion,  a  township  of  Oswego  co.,  N.  Y.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  leather,  lumber,  etc.  Pop.  2359. 

Albion,  a  post-borough  of  Erie  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  452. 

Albion,  a  thriving  village  and  township  of  Dane  co., 
Wis.,  is  situated  in  an  important  tobacco-growing  region. 
Albion  Centre  is  the  seat  of  Albion  Academy,  also  of  a 
prosperous  Sabbath  school  publishing-house,  both  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptist  denomination. 
It  has  one  semi-monthly  paper,  and  is  three  miles  from 
Edgerton,  on  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.  Pop. 
of  township,  1142. 

REV.  J.  E.  N.  BACKUS,  PUB.  OF  "GEM." 

Albion,  a  township  of  Jackson  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1991. 

Al'bite  [from  the  Lat.  al'bui,  "white,"  and  the  Gr. 
Ai'floi,  a  "  stone"],  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda,  sometimes 
called  soda  felspar.  It  is  a  constituent  of  granite,  being 
associated  with  true  felspar,  from  which  it  may  be  distin- 
guished by  its  greater  whiteness  and  translucency.  It  also 
occurs  in  syenite  and  greenstone. 

Al'boin  [Lat.  Alboi'mu],  the  founder  of  the  Lombard 
kingdom  in  Italy,  was  a  son  of  Alduin,  whom  ho  succeeded 
in  543  A.  D.  He  conducted  an  army  of  Longobards  into 
Italy  in  569,  and  conquered  the  northern  provinces.  Ho 
married  Rosamund,  a  daughter  of  King  Cunimnnd,  whom 
he  had  killed.  Alboin  was  assassinated  in  573  A.  I).,  at 
the  instigation  of  Rosamund. 

Albo'ni  (MARIETTA),  a  popular  Italian  singer,  born  at 
Cesena  Mar.  10,  1824,  was  a  pupil  of  RossinL  She  per- 
formed with  great  applause  in  Paris  and  London  in  184f>- 
47,  and  afterwards  visited  the  U.  S.  She  w.is  married  to 
the  count  de  Pepoli.  Her  voice  is  a  contralto,  in  the  high- 
est degree  sweet  and  sonorous. 

Al  Borak'  (i.  e.  "the  lightning,"  so  called  on  account 
of  its  flcctness),  the  name  of  a  creature  on  which  Moham- 
med is  said  to  have  made  journeys  to  the  celestial  regions. 

Albornoz'  (GiL  ALVAREZ  CAHILLO),  or  /Egid'ius  dc 
Albornoz',  a  Spanish  cardinal,  born  at  Cuenca.  He  was 
appointed  archbishop  of  Toledo  by  Alfonzo  XI.  of  Castile, 
whose  life  he  saved  in  a  battle  against  the  Moors.  In  1353, 
Pope  Innocent  VI.  sent  him  as  legate  to  Italy,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  military  and  political  talents, 
and  restored  the  authority  of  the  pope  over  many  cities. 
Died  Aug.  24,  1367. 

Al'brecht,  the  name  of  many  German  princes.  (See 
ALBERT.) 

Al'brechtsberger  (JonANN  GEORG),  one  of  the  most 
learned  contrapuntists  of  modern  times,  born  Feb.  3,  1736, 
became  director  of  the  choir  of  the  Carmelites  in  Vienna, 
organist  to  the  court  in  1772,  musical  director  at  St.  Ste- 
phen's cathedral  in  Vienna  in  1792,  and  died  Mar.  7,  1809. 
He  published  "Gru'ndliche  Anweisung  zur  Composition" 
(1790;  3d  ed.  1821). 

Al'bright  (JACOB),  an  American  divine  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  born  in  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.,  in  1 759.  He  founded 
in  1808  the  EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION  (which  see).  Died 
in  1808. 

Al'bright's,  a  township  of  Alamance  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
625. 


\i.i:i  i.K  \,   I. A    Al.1',1  BO. 


Albuu'rn,  La,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  K-n.  m  i.lura,  on 

a  small  river  of  it*  own  name,  I.'!  miles  S.  V..  "I  I).' 
II  rr.'  mi  ill.'  I  ill  I.  of  .May.  |s|  1,  I  he  Urilirih  general  I 
ford  ileieaieil  tin-  Krcneh  marshal  Soult,  who  lost  nearly 

MICH.         Til.-    allies    I.ISt   llljOUt    "IPIMI. 

Albilfe'rn,  a  lagoon  of  Spain,  7  miles  P.  of  \';i!fiieia,  IB 

1  I     Mill'1*    long,  llll'l    al'ouil't-    ill     li  -It   and   wild    fowl.       It  IB 

i.  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  narrow  ti 
in  -I.     The  Spaniards  were  defeated  near  this  lake  Dee.  6, 
1X11,  by  the  Kreach  under  Manual  Sucbet. 

Albil'mcn  [from  nl'lim.  "white"],  a  I.nlin  term  signi- 
fying   tile  "white  ol'  :in  .'L'LT."  denotes    in   chemi-try     in  or- 
•   compound   of  great   importance,  which,   tunnies  be- 
in),'  the  characteristic  ingredient   in  the  white  of  an  egg, 
abounds  in   the   serum  of  the  blood,  in  chyle,  lymph,  the 

jni >f  ilc-h.  and  forms  an  important  part  of  the  ."kin. 

niii»-lcs  and  I. rain.  In  Brian's  disease  it  is  found  in  con- 
sul. Table  quantity  in  the  urine.  "  It  is  obvious,"  says  Lic- 
l.ig,  ••  that  alhuinen  is  the  foundation,  the  starting-point,  of 
the  whole  -cries  of  peculiar  tissues  which  constitute  those 
organs  which  are  the  scut  of  all  vital  actions."  Albumen 
is  also  found  in  small  quantities  in  most  vegetable  juices. 

When  heated   to  a  temperature  from  140°  to  160°,  alba- 
men  coagulates  and  becomes  insoluble  in  water.     It  is  also 
•dated  hy  alcohol  and  most  of  the  acids.     According 
to  Liel.ig.  the  allmnicn  of  blood  is  CjisHujiNiiSjOw.     Lie* 
herkiilin  considers  it  CtiHujNisSOn. 

The  lihrinc  of  the  muscles  and  the  albumen  of  blood  con- 
tain the  same  elements  in  the  same  proportion. 

Egg  albumen  differs  from  scrum  alhuinen  by  being  pre- 
cipitated hy  ether  and  by  turpentine,  and  being  almost  in- 
soluble in  strong  nitric  acid.  When  injected  into  the  veins 
of  .logs  or  rabbits  it  pa-ses  into  the  urine  unchanged,  while 
scrum  alhuinen  injected  in  the  same  way  docs  not  appear 
in  the  urine  at  all. 

Coagulated  alhuinen  is  white,  opaque,  and  elastic.  It 
dries  to  a  brittle,  translucent,  horny  mass,  which  when 
placed  in  cold  water  swells  up  to  its  original  form. 

Albumen  is  a  weak  acid,  apparently  dibasic.  Its  salts 
wiih  the  alkaline  metals  arc  soluble;  they  are  obtained  by 
adding  the  caustic  alkalies  or  alkaline  carbonates  directly 
to  albumen.  The  other  albuminates  are  insoluble,  and  are 
obtained  by  precipitation  :  Potassio  albuminate=  K'lCji 
1 1  iviN  !•.>".••:  calcic  alhuminatc  =  l'a"('72llno\isSOtj. 

The  white  of  egg  is  recommended  as  an  antidote  to  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  mercuric  chloride,  as  it  forms  mercuric 
alhnminate,  which  is  insoluble  in  water.  As  it  is,  however, 
slightly  soluble  in  saline  solutions,  the  physician  should 
also  secure  vomiting,  to  remove  the  mercury  from  the  stom- 
ach. Albumen  is  much  used  for  clarifying  syrups  and  other  j 
liquids.  \Vhen  boiled  with  them,  it  coagulates  to  flocks, 
entangling  the  suspended  impurities,  and  carrying  them 
cither  to  the  surface  as  a  scum  or  to  the  bottom  as  a  sedi- 
ment. In  cooking,  the  white  of  egg  is  employed;  in  sugar 
refining,  bullock's  blood.  Albumen  is  also  used  for  prepar- 
ing the  surface  of  paper  for  photographic  printing,  and 
for  making  a  cement  with  lime. 

'  and  serum  albumen  are  now  manufactured  in  large 
quantities  by  simply  drying  the  natural  fluids  in  thin 
layers  in  warm  air,  taking  care  that  the  temperature  shall 
not  he  so  high  as  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  and  thus  render 
it  insoluble.  The  chief  application  of  this  albumen  in  the 
arts  is  in  calico-printing.  It  is  employed  in  fastening  cer- 
tain colors  up, ,n  the  fibres  of  cotton  cloth,  especially  pig- 
ments such  as  ultramarine,  chrome  yellows,  and  oranges, 
(Miignct's  green,  etc. .and  also  the  aniline  colors.  The  pn: 
men  is  or  colors  are  simply  mixed  with  a  solution  of  albumen. 
printed  on  the  cloth,  and  fixed  by  steaming,  which  coagu- 
lates the  allui n  and  renders  it  insoluble.  A  dark-colored. 

inferior  quality  of  scrum  albumen,  sold  under  the  nan I 

••  dried  blood."  is  used  by  sugar  refiners  to  clear  the  solu- 
tion- of  raw  sugar.  •'•  r\  CIIAMH.KK. 

Albuminoids,  or  Pro'teids,  an  extensive  class  of 
organic  bodies  found  in  animals  and  plants.  They  form  the 
.in-inurni-  of  blood,  muscle-,  nenes  glands,  and 
other  organs  of  animals:  and  though  present  in  plants  in 
much  smaller  proportions  than  cellulose,  starch,  sugar,  etc.. 
they  still  play  a  mo-t  important  part  in  plant  life.  Their 
exact  constitution  has  not  been  determined.  Analysis  shows 
them  to  contain — 

Carbon,  52."  to  54.5. 
Hydrogen,  6.9  "  7.3. 
[en,  I  :«.l  "  16.5. 
Dxgven.  20.9  •' 2.'!. 5. 
Sulphur,  0.8  "  1.6. 

They  are  amorphous,  more  or  less  soluble  in  water.  in>" 
lublc  or  nearly  so  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  soluble  in 
excess  of  stroiig  acetic  acid,  -.bible  in  alkalies,  ami  soluble 
in  strong  mineral  acids.  Nitric  acid  produces  yellow  xan- 
thoproteic  acid.  Strong  alkalies  change  them  to  Icucinc, 


ne,  oxalic  acid,  carbonic  aoid,  ammonia,  etc.,  »• 

•  v  are  pre- 

cipitat 

with  acetic  or  b\  i  --nee 

of  a  '  irthy 

salt,  gum  arable  01  h.n's 

reagent. 

They   have  I n     lugifitd  K  follows: 

I.  Albumens,  soluble  in  water:    1.  Scrum  albumen;  2. 

utnen.  ' 

II.  t ilobulins,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  very  dilute 
acids  and  alkalies,  soluble  in  dilute  •..lution-  of  >odir  chlor- 
ide and  other  neutral  salts:    1.  Myosin  ;    1!.  Globulin  ;  3. 
r'lbrn.ogin  ;  4.   Viudlin. 

III.  I.erived  albumens,  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
tions  of  sodic  chloride  ;  soluble  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalies : 
1.  Acid  albumen  ;  2.  Alkali  albumen,  or  albuminate  emsein. 

IV.  Kibrinc.  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  di- 
lute acids  and  alkalies,  and  in  neutral  saline  solutions. 

\  -    I  ••agulate.l  prolcid. 

VI.  Amyloid  substance,  or  lardacein. 

VII.  I1.  ;. :•'•.••-.  produced   by  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice  on  all  albuminoids. 

For  further  information  on  this  important  cla»s  of  bodies 
see  HOPPE-SETLER,  ••  Handbuch  der  I'bysiidogisch-l'heml- 
schen  Analyse :"  the  eleventh  Knglish  edition  of  Fowxn' 
"  Manual  of  Chemistry ;"  and  the  "  Handwdrterbuch  der 
Cheinie,"  2t  Auf.  II.,  p.  124.  C.  F.  CHAXDI.ER. 

Albnminu'ria  [from  nlltitmrx  and  the  Lat.  «ri'...i, 
"  urine  "]  i'  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  constitu- 
ting a  very  important  symptom  of  disease.  Albumen  U 
sometimes  observed  in  small  proportion  in  the  urine  of  per- 
sons apparently  healthy.  Artificial  obstruction  (by  vivi- 
section and  ligation)  of  the  emulgent  veins  in  the  lower 
animals  produces  albuminuria,  thus  illustrating  the  fact 
that  passive  engorgement  of  the  kidney  may  cause  this  symp- 
tom, as  in  organic  disease  of  the  heart.  Albuminuria  baa 
been  reported  as  following  the  injudicious  u-c  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, in  which  cue  it  results  from  an  active  congestion 
of  the  kidney.  Albuminuria  is  sometimes  associated  with 
dyspepsia,  in  which  case  it  may  be  either  a  temporary  and 
probably  unimportant  symptom,  or  a  precursor  of  llright's 
riinense-L-j,  malady  which  is  among  the  most  formidable  of 
all  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  This  symptom  has  also 
been  observed  in  malarial  and  typhoid  fevers,  pneumonia, 
smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  erysipelas,  peritonitis,  con- 
sumption, pregnancy,  rheumatism,  leucocythirmia,  purpura, 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  conditions.  In  most  cases  it 
results  from  a  degeneration  of  the  kidney,  characterized  by 
swelling,  opacity,  and  molecular  decay  of  the  renal  epithe- 
lium. 

Albnminuria  is  best  detected  either  by  slightly  acidula- 
ting and  then  boiling  the  urine  in  a  test-tube,  or  by  adding 
nitric  acid.  In  either  case  the  albumen  coagulates  into  a 
white,  semi-solid  mass.  Albuminuria  is  best  treated  by 
attention  to  hygienic  conditions. 

AlbuAol',  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Granada, 
near  the  Mediterranean,  34  miles  W.  by  8.  of  Almerfa.  It 
is  well  built  and  has  several  convents.  Pop.  about  5000. 

Albuquer'que,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Badajos,  26  miles  N.  of  Badajos.  It  has  a  ca»lle,  and  manu- 
factures of  cotton  and  wool.  Pop.  about  7500. 

Albuquerque,  a  post-town,  the  capjtnl  of  Bernalillo 

••..  M..  on  the  Hio  Grande.  7..  mile-  S 

It  has  a  trade  in  wool, hides, grain, and  w:  -ilvcr, 

upper,  and  coal  are  found  near  this  place,  wbieb 
is  5032  feet  above  the  sea-level.     Pop 

Albuquerque,  or  Alboqurrque.d' 
n;iM>rd  THE  GRKAT  and  THIS  Pom  "«,  •  celebrated 


general,  horn  at  Alhanda,  near  Lisbon,  in  14..2.  was  rela- 
ted to  the  royal  family.     After  he  had  distingni.he, 
self  in  several  expeditions  to  Africa  and  'he  East  Indie 
i  was  appointed  viceroy  of  the  Indies  in  1509.     He  took  the 
city  of  Goa  in    l»10,  and  conquere,!  Malacca   in  whtch  he 
obtained  booty  of  great  value.  ,n   1..11.     In  lolS 
entered  the   Red  Sea,  which  had  never  before  1 

v  Fur-pcaiis.      lie  eaptun-d  th  •  rich  empor 
Orni.17.  in  1416.      Having  been  r.  moved  from  c..mmand,h« 
died  at  Ooa  Dec.  16  of  that  year.     Ho  is  said  t 
eminent  for  justice  and  other  virtues,  which,  cm,, 
his  military  skill,  greatly  increased  the  power  of  I  ortugal 
in  India.— .UlUKjrr.uytr  •  KRA«  Arroxso),  a  natural 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Alhandra  in  1500.     II.  w 
naval  officer  and   .  for  his  integrity  and  |.»W.. 

spirit.      He   wrote   a    narrative  of    his   fathers  ca  gTK, 

entitled  ••Comentarios  do  grande  Affonso  d'Alboqucrque 

.     Iiied  iii  1580. 

Arhnr:.-.  1  post-township  of  Grand  r«'"»-'.^     T 
townsh.  i, mm  ral  spring  which  l.c 

cidedlv  alkaline  character,  and  conUms  hthuu    It  u  useful 
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in  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  other  diseases.  It  has  been 
recommended  for  cancer,  but  has  no  marked  effect  on  that 
(license.  Alburg  has  an  academy,  and  is  on  the  Vermont 

tvninii  R.  it.    Pop.  ni6. 

A i bn L'IIII  111  [from  the  Lat.  albtis,  "white"],  or  Sap- 
wood,  is  that  part  of  the  wood  of  exogenous  trees  which 
is  most  recently  formed  and  is  contiguous  to  the  bark.  It 
consists  partly  of  tubes  through  which  the  sup  ascends,  and 
is  of  a  white  or  pale  color,  whence  its  name  is  derived.  It 
gradually  hardens  with  age,  and  is  converted  into  duramen 
or  heart-wood,  which  is  more  valuable  than  alburnum. 

Alcap'us  [Gr.  'AAxatos],  a  celebrated  Greek  lyric  poet, 
born  at  Mitylene,  flourished  about  600  B.  C.  In  the  violent 
contests  between  the  democracy  and  the  nobles  of  Lesbos 
he  took  side  with  the  latter.  He  wrote  in  the^olic  dialect, 
and  invented  tin-  metre  culled  Alcaic.  His  poetry  is  im- 
passioned and  full  of  enthusiasm.  Horace  admired  and  im- 
itated the  odes  of  Aleieus,  who,  among  the  nine  lyric  poets 
of  the  Alexandrian  canon,  was  recognized  as  the  second, 
or,  as  some  say,  the  first.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  friend 
and  admirer  of  Sappho,  to  whom  some  of  his  verses  were 
addressed.  His  works  are  lost  except  small  fragments. 

Alca'ic  Me'tre,  in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  was  named 
from  Alcani.s  the  reputed  inventor.  The  greater  alcaic 
verse  consists  of  two  iambic  feet,  a  long  catalectio  syllable, 
a  choriambus,  and  an  iambus.  The  lesser  alcaic  is  two 
dactyls,  followed  by  two  trochees. 

Alcaide.     See  AI.CAYDE. 

Alcala'  de  Gnadai'ra,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Seville,  9  milc~  S.  K.  nf  Seville,  has  :\  Moorish  cas- 
tle, and  considerable  trade  in  grain.  Pop.  about  7400. 

Alcala'  de  liena'rcs,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Madrid,  mi  Ilii^  river  Hcnares,  21  miles  by  rail  E. 
of  Madrid,  was  built  in  1083  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Complutum.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  university 
founded  by  Ximcnes,  which  has  been  removed  to  Madrid. 
After  this  removal,  Alcala  (which  had  22,000  inhabitants 
in  1768)  rapidly  declined.  Cervantes  was  born  here  in 
1547.  The  celebrated  Complutensian  Bible  was  printed  at 
Alcal4  in  1514.  Pop.  about  8600. 

Alcala'  la  Real',  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Jaen,  stands  in  an  elevated  glen  about  2700  fejt  above  the 
sea,  and  24  miles  S.  W.  of  Jaen.  It  has  a  court-house, 
several  convents,  a  hospital,  etc.  Pop.  6738. 

Alcal'de  [probably  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  al  cadi, 
"the  judge"],  the  title  given  by  the  Moors,  Spaniards,  and 
Spanish  American  nations  to  a  judicial  or  administrative 
officer,  is  sometimes  erroneously  confounded  with  alcayde. 
Alcalde  pedanea  signifies  justice  of  the  peace. 

Alcam'enes  [Gr.  'AA«afi«Vrj?],  an  eminent  Athenian 
sculptor,  a  pupil  of  Phidias,  flourished  about  420  B.  C'. 
He  was  equal  in  celebrity  to  any  sculptor  of  his  time  ex- 
cept his  great  master.  Pausanias  states  that  he  was  living 
in  400  B.  C. 

Al'camo,  a  town  on  the  island  of  Sicily,  in  the  province 
of  Trapani,  24  miles  S.  W.  of  Palermo,  has  a  college  and 
picturesque  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  Pop.  in  1872,  20,890. 

Alcafiiz',  al-kln-yecth',  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Pernel,  on  the  Guadalupe  River,  57  miles  S.  E.  of 
Saragossa.  Pop.  about  7500. 

Alcantara,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Ca- 
ceres,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  near  the  Por- 
tuguese boundary.  Here  are  ruins  of  a  grand  bridge  built 
by  the  emperor  Trajan  in  103  A.  D.,  of  which  a  triumphal 
arch  forty  feet  high  still  remains.  The  duke  of  Alva  here 
d.-foated  the  Portuguese  in  a  great  battle  on  Aug.  25, 1580 
Pop.  about  4100. 

Alcantara,  Order  of,  also  called  the  Order  of 
Saint  Julian,  a  religious  order  of  Spanish  knighthood, 
founded  in  1151!  at  Alcantara  for  the  defence  of  the  Chris- 
tians against  the  Moors.  In  1495  the  office  of  grand- 
master of  tins  order  was  united  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
Their  crest  was  a  pear  tree, 

Alcatraz'  (or  Alctra'ces)  Island,  of  California, 
sometimes  culled  Pelican  Island,  is  in  the  bay,  2$  miles 
N.  of  Sun  FuMUino.  Length,  1650  feet;  height,  130  feet. 
It  is  fortified,  and  commands  the  entrance  of  the  Golden 

"7* 'iv  27"  tz.mi22"  24'ih9"T°  3a  feet  high>  in  lat 

Alcava'la,  or  Alcaba'la,  a  tax  formerly  imposed  in 
Spain  and  her  colonies  on  all  property  sold,  and  payable  as 
often  as  it  changed  bands.  This  tax,  which  wns  at'first  10. 
and  afterwards  14  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  was  very  injurious 
to  Ihc  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Alcay'de,or  Alcaide  [from  the  Arabic  at,  "the," and 
mdi,  a  "  magistrate  "],  a  term  applied  by  Spaniards,  Moors, 
and  Portuguese  to  a  jailer  or  inferior  magistrate. 


Alca'zar  (or  Alcazer)  de  San  .1 11:111',  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Ciudad  Keal,  47  miles  N.  E.  of 
Ciudad  Kcal,  has  manufactures  of  soap,  nitre,  and  gun- 
powder. Poj).  7942. 

Alca'zar  Kebir'  ("the  great  castle "),  a  city  of  Mo- 
rocco, 83  miles  N.  W.  of  Fez.  Pop.  in  1864,  about  25,000. 
Near  it  is  a  bridge  (Alcantara}  where  Sebastian,  king  of 
Portugal,  was  defeated  and  killed  Aug.  4,  1578. 

Alces'tis  [Gr.  'AAKIJCTTIS),  in  classic  mythology,  was  a 
daughter  of  Pelias  and  the  wife  of  Admetus,  king  of  Thes- 
saly.  The  poets  feigned  that  she  prolonged  the  life  of  her 
husband  by  suffering  voluntary  death  as  his  substitute,  and 
was  rescued  from  Hades  by  Hercules.  The  story  of  her 
devotion  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides. 

Al'chemy  [for  etymology,  see  below]  is  commonly  un- 
derstood to  mean  the  occult  science  or  art  of  transmuting 
the  baser  metals  into  gold.  Some  writers  suppose  that 
alchemy  originated  in  Egypt,  the  ancient  name  of  which 
was  Chein  ("dark,"  "  mysterious"),  and  that  it  was  intro- 
duced into  Europe  by  the  Arabs.  The  origin  of  alchemy 
seems  to  be  connected  with  the  widespread  notion  that  the 
manifold  forms  of  matter  have  a  common  basis,  and  that 
the  individual  properties  of  material  bodies  are  due  to  for- 
mative force  separable  in  thought,  if  not  in  fact,  from  this 
common  substratum.  Hence  it  followed  that  if  this  first 
matter  could  bo  dissolved  or  separated  from  all  special 
formative  forces,  and  the  special  "form"  of  gold  or  other 
precious  substance  discovered  and  got  under  control,  these 
or  any  material  body  could  be  produced  at  will.  From  this 
point  of  view  we  may  understand  the  reason  of  the  alchem- 
ists' search  for  the  "  universal  solvent"  and  for  the  spc.-ial 
"  forms  "  of  things.  The  union  of  the  materia  primn  and 
the  "form"  of  gold  would  produce  the  actual  inetul.  In 
like  manner,  if  the  vital  principle  or  form  of  the  bodily 
organization  could  be  found  and  controlled,  the  tendencies 
to  disease  and  decay  in  the  bodily  organization  could  bo 
resisted.  Hence  the  search  after  the  elixir  of  life  and  the 
philosopher's  stone.  It  was  this  search  after  "forms"  and 
the  watn-ia  prima  which  so  vitiated  the  method  of  the  Mid- 
dle Age  investigators.  It  was  a  reaction  against  this  false 
analysis  of  Aristotle  which  led  to  tlie  bitter  opposition  to 
his  name  and  doctrines  which  marked  the  rise  of  modern 
science  in  Europe.  \Vhen  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  Aris- 
totelian analysis  passed  away,  alchemy  ceased. 

In  the  Aliddle  Ages  the  alchemists  expended  immense 
labor  and  time  in  experiments,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
discover  the  philosopher's  stone  and  an  elixir  vita;  (the 
elixir  of  life)  which  could  cure  all  diseases  and  restore  old 
people  to  youth.  Many  useful  discoveries  were  the  results 
of  these  visionary  pursuits,  in  which  the  most  eminent  men 
of  those  times  took  part.  Roger  Bacon  (1214-92)  was  a 
believer  in  the  doctrine  that  base  metals  can  be  transmuted 
into  gold.  The  works  which  he  wrote  on  alchemy  are  the 
oldest  extant  European  writings  on  that  subject.  Among 
the  other  famous  alchemists  were  Basil  Valentine,  R.  Lully, 
and  Paracelsus.  As  late  as  the  sixteenth  century  many  men 
of  superior  intellect  devoted  their  time  and  money  to  al- 
chemy, and  hoped  to  discover  the  grand  arcanum.  Accord- 
ing to  Liebig,"  The  great  (Francis)  Bacon,  Luther,  Benedict 
Spinosa,  and  Leibnitz  believed  in  the  philosopher's  stone, 
and  in  the  possibility  of  the  transmutation  of  metals." 
(Familiar  Letters  on  Chemistry,)  The  same  writer  affirms 
that  "Alchemy  was  never  at  any  time  anything  different 
from  chemistry.  It  is  utterly  unjust  to  confound  it,  as  is 
generally  done,  with  the  gold-making  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  Among  the  alchemists  there  was 
always  to  be  found  a  nucleus  of  genuine  philosophers,  who 
were  often  deceived  in  their  theoretical  views ;  whereas,  the 
gold-makers,  properly  so  called,  knowingly  deceived  both 
themselves  and  others."  REVISED  BY  M.  B.  ANDERSON. 

Alcia'ti  [Fr.  Alciai],  (ANDREA),  an  eminent  Italian 
lawyer,  born  in  1492  at  Alzato.  He  lectured  on  law  at 
Bourges  from  1528  to  1532,  after  which  he  was  professor 
of  law  at  Bologna,  Pavfa,  and  Ferrara.  He  wrote,  besides 
other  works,  "Commentaries  on  the  Digest"  and  a  book  of 
emblems.  Died  in  1550.  Erasmus  said  of  him,  as  Cicero 
said  of  ScEevola,  "  He  was  the  most  jurisprudent  of  orators, 
and  the  most  eloquent  of  lawyers." 

Alcibi'ades  [Gr.  'AA«i|3iaa>j«],  a  famous  Athenian  gen- 
eral and  politician,  born  of  a  noble  family  about  450  B.  C., 
was  a  son  of  Cleinias.  He  was  educated  at  the  house  of  his 
relative,  the  illustrious  Pericles,  and  inherited  a  large  estate. 
Pericles  was  a  second  cousin  to  the  mother  of  Alcibiades. 
From  nature  he  received  great  personal  beauty  and  tran- 
scendent abilities,  with  strong  passions  and  proclivities  to 
licentious  habits.  As  a  favorite  pupil  and  companion  of 
Socrates  he  enjoyed  in  his  youth  great  advantages  for  the 
cultivation  of  his  mind.  (See  SOCRATES.)  In  420  B.  C.  he 
began  his  political  career  as  the  leader  of  the  democratic 
party  and  an  opponent  of  Nicias,  who  advocated  peace  with 
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Sparta.    Having  induced  the  Athenians  to  send  a  great  ex- 
pedition (in    III   It.  ('.  i  ugain-l  Syriien-e.  the  ulh  "I   S| 
he  was  chosen   to  command    it,  in   conjunction   with 
and    Lamachus.     Soon   alter  the  fleet   had   readied   Sicily, 
Alcihiiidcs  was  recalled  I"  ddeud  hiiu-eli    again-t  a 
of  sacrilege,  bnl    he  escaped  to  Sparta,  and   in   Ins   al 
was  eondemncd  to  death  by  the  people  of    Mhens.     He  ac- 
quired much  influence  with  the  Spartans,  whom  he  aided 

in  their  operations  again-t  his  nattv mntry,  but  several 

jealous  Spartan  leaders  having  conspired  against  him,  he 
tied  to  the  Persian  satrap  Tissaphei  -'-lin  changed 

sides.    The  next  scene  in  the  drama  of  his  eventful  an  ! 
ward  career  presents  him  as  the  commander  of  the  Athenian 
fleet,  in  111   II.  I'.      He  defeated  the  Spartans  at  \\<y 
411,  and  at  Cyzicus  in  410  B.C.     Having  by  these  and  other 

rial i  colored  the  naval  supremacy  of  Athens,  he  returned 

ill  triumph  In  the  capital  in  4117,  and  regained  his  popularity. 
He  was  reunited  from  the  command  in  4116,  in  consequence 
of  a  reverse  which  his  licet  suffered  in  his  absence,  and  he 
again  went  into  exile.  Ho  sought  refuge  in  I'hrygia,  where 
he  was  :is-.,.sjn;,i,.,l  by  night  in  4114  B.  C.  (See  I'M  rAiirii, 
"Life  of  Alcil.iadcs:"  G>ROTB,  "History  of  Greece,"  vol. 
viii. :  TIMHI.W AM.,  •'  History  of  lire. 

Al'ciphron  [' \\tl^pui>],  a  Greek  epistolary  writer,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  180-200  A.  I).     He  rep  re 
scnted  the  manners  and  opinions  of  various  classes  ol 
ety  in  fictitious  letters,  the  style  of  which  is  admired  as  a 
specimen  of  Attic  purity. 

Alci'ra,  nn  ancient  walled  town  of  Spain,  on  an  island 
in  the  rii.  r  . I  near,  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  25  miles  S. 
of  Valencia,  has  two  lino  stone  bridges,  besides  an  iron  rail- 
way bridge.  Near  it  is  a  curious  cavern.  Pop.  14,022. 

Alcmtr'on,  a  Greek  philosopher,  a  native  of  Crotona, 
and  a  pupil  of  l'\  I  ha_'»i  -a-,  lived  about  MOB.  <'.  II'  ll 
said  to  have  been  the  lir.-t  anatomist  who  dissected  animals. 
Alc'man  (Gr. 'AAnuai'],  a  celebrated  Spartan  lyrin  pod. 
horn  at  Sardis,  was  originally  a  slave.  He  flourished  about 
650  B.  I'.,  and  became  a  free  citizen  of  Sparta.  Ho  wrote 
songs  called  "  I'arthenia,"  also  bridal-hymns  and  other 
erotic  pocnis  which  were  greatly  admired.  According  to 
sonic  writer-,  he  was  the  inventor  of  erotic  poetry.  Some 
small  fragments  of  his  works  are  extant. 

Alcme'ne  [Or.  'AA«n>?i")l,  a  daughter  of  Electryon  and 
Anaxo,  the  daughter  of  Alcieus.  She  is  said  to  have  been 
the  mother  of  Heracles  by  Zeus.  Hera,  jealous  of  Alcmcne, 
dclavcd  the  birth  of  Heracles  for  seven  days,  that  1 
(hen's  might  be  born  first,  and  thus  bo  entitled  to  greater 
rights,  according  to  a  vow  which  Zeus  had  made.  There 
are  different  accounts  of  her  death.  Accordingto  Plutarch, 
Aijes.huis  opened  her  tomb  at  Haliartus  in  Boaotia,  and 
carried  her  remains  to  Sparta. 

Al'co,  a  kind  of  dog  found  wild  in  Mexico  and  Peru. 
It  has  been  domcst  icated,  and  is  described  as  havingavcry 
small  head,  with  largo  and  pendulous  ears.  It  is  not  known 
whether  it  has  escaped  from  domestication  or  is  a  native  of 
these  countries. 

Al'cohol  [from  the  Arabic  definite  article  al,  "the," 
and  /.-..A"/,  originally  a  "powder  of  antimony,"  used  for 
painting  the  eyebrows,  afterwards  applied  to  anything 
very  subtle),  a  limpid,  colorless  liquid,  which  has  a  hot, 
pungent  tasie,  and  is  the  essential  principle  of  all  spirituous 
liquors  and  intoxicating  drinks.  It  is  (he  product  of  the 
fermentation  of  sugar  or  saccharine  substances,  and  is  ex- 
tracted by  distillation  from  spirituous  liquors,  such  as 
whisky  and  brandy,  which  contain  nearly  fifty  per  cent. 
of  water.  Pure  alcohol  is  very  inllainmable,  has  a  strong 
affinity  for  water,  is  a  p..w  erful  solvent,  boils  at  173°  Fahr- 
enheit, and  has  never  been  congealed  by  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  cold  that  could  bo  produced.  It  is  composed  ol 
carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  the  proportions  being  about 
52  per  cent,  of  the  first,  :15  of  the  second,  and  13  of  the  last. 
Its  symbol  is  r<II6O  .  or  C,,IU>  i  according  to  the  new  no- 
menclature). In  medicine,  alcohol  is  used  as  a  stimulant 
or  excitant,  mostly  in  tlie  form  of  wine,  brandy,  or  whisky. 
In  pharmacy,  alcohol  is  extensively  used  as  a  solvent;  it 
solutions  are  called  tinctures.  The  strongest  alcohol  that 
can  be  procured  is  termed  absolute  alcohol  or  anhydrous 
alcohol  :  it  is  prepared  by  removing  the  last  few  per  cent, 
of  water  by  quicklime. 

Alcohol"   may    be     produced     synthetically    by    causin 
strong  sulphuric  acid  to  absorb  ethenc  ga*  i  defiant   fU), 
by  which  ethyl-sulphuric   acid   is   produced.  C.jII,  -  HjS'U 
=-  II.CjHj.SOi.    On  distilling  this  acid  with  water,  alcob 
is  obtained,  while  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  left  in  the  retort 
or  still,  lI.CtU6.SO«  +  H20  =•  C2H60  +  11,-SO,. 

(   .    F.   ('II  INM.ER. 

Alcoholom'ctry  [from  alr,>/,,,l.  and  the  (ir.  ^«rpo.-.  a 
"measure"]  is  the  method  of  obtaining  the  amount  ol  ab- 
solute alcohol  in  a  given  quantity  of  spirits.  This  may  In 


done — ( I )  by  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  t  • 

provided  thi-i   conliiiii  nothing  hoi. 

111.-    ip  i .  thai  .it    pure   or  ab- 

•  ic>     I  .      I  ii.,. .  have  been  care, 
fully   prepared  showing  the  pcr.t-tiluge  of    alcohol  c« 

different  gr.i.  i  Hi.  -('extremes. 

Sen  It  l<-  li,:\i  in  .      It 
lUU-t     be     purified     by     dl-tlll;!' 

gravity.    (2)  The  percentage  of  alcohol  nni 

••crving  (he   holliliL:    p-.:nt.      U  ,,[ .  ,  -|,. .    I  -     it  til       K..«b- 

solute  alcohol  at  I  . 

the  vapor.    The  first  ••IBM  i<  always  employed  ill  prmi" 

Alcohol*.     The   term    alcohol,   originally    limited   to 
spirit  of  wine,  is  now  applied  to  a  large  clau  of  bodie*, 
some  of  which  arc  solids.     They  are  all  similu 
tutcd.  being  saturated  hylroeiirbons,  in  which  one  or  more 
hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced  by  an  cqiml  numb' 
cules  of  hydruxyl  (.OH).     They  may  also  be  regarded  u 
compounds  of  hydroxyl  with  alcohol  radicals.     Thui1. 
pant-  yield-  three  alcohol- :  propane,  (ill-,  propi]  al. ••.!... I, 
(CiHiXOH)  monalomic:    propem-   al. -oh., I.  .1    < 

diatomic  ;  propeny  I  alcohol,  i  r,l  I  ,  "    nil    .tr.ii u-.    The 

last-mentioned  is  glycerine.  The  -impl.  -i  alcohol  is  methyl 
alcohol  or  wood-naiihthn.  Cllj.nH.  ( '..nimon  al.  ..h..l  comet 
next  in  order,  C»ll."ll.  I'eijl  alcohol  .de- 

rived from  spermaceti,  and  ceryl  alcohol 
rived  from  Chinese  wax,  are  white  crystalline  solids.  Those 
alcohols  containing  one  molecule  of  Oil  are  railed  moiia- 
.  Other  series  of  hydrocarbons  yield  similar  alco- 
hols; phenol  or  carbolic  acid,  i'sll:,  nil ;.  is  the  alcohol  of 
benzol,  C«H«.  Diatomic  alcohols  contain  two  molecules  of 
OH;  (hose  derived  from  the  marsh  gas  or  methane  series 
of  hydrocarbons  are  called  glyeols.  Triatomio  alcohol. 
contain  three  molecules  of  OH  ;  glycerine  or  propenyl  al- 
cohol, CiHi(OH)s,  is  the  last  example.  Tetratomie.  : 
atomic,  and  hcxatomic  alcohols  are  known.  Manna  lugar, 
or  mannitc(('«lli40i  —  C«Hs(OH)t),  is  a  hexatomic  alcohol. 
derived  from  the  hydrocarbon  scxtanc.  <'«llu.  (ilueow  or 
grape-sugar  is  the  aldehyde  of  this  alcohol.  (See  AI.IIE- 
IIVDE.)  Cane-sugar  (OuIhlOu)  i«  intimately  related  to 
glucose,  as  it  corresponds  to  two  molecules  of  glucose,  lea 
one  molecule  of  water;  it  is  called  a  polyglacosio  alcohol. 
Siareh  and  cellulose  (0»HioOu)  are  regarded  as  being  the 
oxygen-ethers  or  anhydride-  ,.i  tin-  pulyglueosic  »le,-i 

By  replacing  the  OH  in  alcohols  by  chlorine,  bromine, 
etc.,  haloid  ethers  are  produced  :  thus: 

Common  or  ethylic  alcohol       =  C,lli.OH. 

Klhyl  chloride  =  dIU'l. 

Methcnyl  alcohol  (triatomic)     -  CH(OH)a. 

Melhenyl  chloride,  chloroform  -  CHC'li. 
By  replacing  the  hydroxyl  by  acid  radicals,  compound 
ethers  are  produced : 

Amyl  alcohol,  (II,, .(III. 

Amyl  ac  ('jllii.l'.'HjO,. 


>)*. 

i.|  I  i:. 


Propenyl  alcohol, glycerine,     i  Ml;  nil 
Olvceryl  tristcaratc,  stcarinc,  CillTtCitllstOi) 

I'HA* 

Alco'na,  a  county  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  Michigan.  Area, 
about  630  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Lake 
Huron,  and  traversed  in  (he  S.  W.  part  by  the  Au  Sable 
Kiver  It  is  an  almost  solid  forest  of  pine  timber,  but  ha* 
excellent  farming  lands.  OaU  and  potatoes  are  the  staples. 
Capital,  llarrisvillc.  Pop.  69t. 

Alcona,  a  post-township  of  Alcona  co.,  Mich. 

Alco'ra,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Ihe  province  of  Ca 
11  miles  N.  W.  of  I'astcllon.    It  has  polteries  and  disl 
of  brandy.     Fruits  are  the  chief  articles  of  export.     Pop. 
about  6000. 

Al'corn,  a  county  in  the  N.  part  of  Mis.isi.ippi.  I 
ing  on  Tennessee.    It  is  drained  by  the  Big  llatchie  I. 
which  rises  within  its  limit*.    The  surface  is  undulating  or 
nearly  level;  the  soil  is  fertile.     Capital,  Corinth. 
county  i.  intersected  by  the  Memphis  and  Char 
i  Cattle,  grain,  cotton,  and  wool  are  the  staples.    Pop.  1 ' 

Al'cott  (  AM.K  I'.IIOVSON ),  an  American  ideal  phil 
I   and   one  of  Ihe  principal   contributors   lo  the  "The  l>i»l. 
wa-born  at  Wolco.t.  Conn..  NOT.  »,  r.  in.  and  no.  resides 
.,t  Concord.  Mass,     lie  hasacquired  some  reputation  as  an 
educational  reformer,  but  is  chiefly  di-linguish,  d  I 
vemtional  power'.      He  has  held  formal 


•  coin  •  • 


in  man 

live  a 


. 

ny  of  our  principal  cities  mi  aw  id,  rai 
nd  iiractical  themes,  and  has  published  Iwo  ». 
- 


of  upecula- 

' 


ll>e    nun   , r      ,    ,  ••    tv-'i 

,vs— "  Tablets."   l-r.-l   ••Concord   I' 

U.ott     UW1M    M»    •  an    Xmerican   writer.  ;l»»Kh|" 

oMhc  precc,.,,,,.   »:,-b..,,,    m     I-    8        SI,,-    has  publ.-be, ,|  . 

number   of  very   popular  works   for  children   aiei 
among  these  may  be  named"  l.i. tie" 
Old-Fashioned  Girl-iM'.'.'  .  "  l.i'tlc  Men.orLifeat  I'lum- 
field"  (,L-:n.  and  "Work"  ll- 
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Alcott  (WILLIAM  ALEXANDER),  M.  D.T  an  American 
writer  on  education,  was  born  at  Woleutt,  Conn.,  Aug.  6, 
1798.  lie  contributed  to  several  journals,  lectured  at 
various  places  on  education,  hygiene,  and  other  subjects, 
and  published  a  number  of  popular  works,  among  which 
are  "The  House  I  Live  In,"  "The  Young  Man's  Guide," 
"The  Library  of  Health,"  "The  Young  Woman's  Guide," 
and  "  Moral  Reform."  Died  Mar.  I'll.  1 859. 

Al'cove  [Fr.  alcort;  Sp.  alcubn :  etymology  uncertain], 
in  iirchitecture,  a  recess  in  an  apartment,  separated  by  an 
estrade  or  partition  of  columns,  and  occupied  by  a  bed 
of  state;  a  recess  in  a  library  or  a  lateral  apartment  for 
books. 

Alco'y,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Alicante, 
30  miles  N.  of  Alicante.  It  is  built  on  uneven  ground 
among  the  hills,  anil  has  manufactories  of  paper  and 
woollen  goods.  About  200,000  reams  of  paper  are  made 
here  annually.  A  large  part  of  this  paper  is  consumed  in 
the  form  of  cigars  (papelitos).  Pop.  in  1860,  25,196. 

Al'cuin,or  Al'cwin,  an  English  prelate  and  scholar, 
whose  full  name  was  Fi.Airrs  Ai.mxrs  Ai.rl  ixrs,  was  born 
at  Vin-k  aliiiut  Ti'iO  A.  L>.  He  went  in  7X2  to  the  court  of 
Charlemagne,  of  whom  he  became  the  confidential  friend 
and  adviser.  He  is  said  to  have  founded  schools  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  and  Paris.  In  796  he  was  appointed  abbot 
of  St.-Martin  at  Tours.  He  is  regarded  us  the  most  learned 
man  of  his  age.  He  died  May  19,  ,S04,  leaving  many  let- 
ters, poems,  and  works  on  theology,  etc. 

Alcy'one,  or  Halcy'one  [Or.  'AAxvoni],  in  classic 
mythology,  a  daughter  of  .Solus  and  the  wife  of  Ceyx. 
Slie  was  so  inconsolable  for  the  death  of  her  husband  that 
she  threw  herself  into  the  sea.  Tradition  adds  that  Ccyx 
and  Alcyone  were  changed  into  kingfishers  to  reward  their 
mutual  devotion. 

.  Alcyo'nium  [Gr.  iktvovuiv,  from  'aA*uiii-,  a  "king- 
fisher," so  called  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  the 
nest  of  a  kingfisher],  a  genus  of  zoophytes  belonging  to 
the  order  Alcyonaria,  presents  a  curious  polype  mass  and 
star-like  pores;  through  which  polypes  protrude  them- 
selves. The  Aleyoaium  diyitatum  abounds  on  the  shores 
of  Great  Britain.  The  AU-yonittm  carnenm  is  found  along 
the  American  coast  from  Cape  Cod  northward. 

Aldan',  a  river  of  Siberia,  the  largest  tributary  of  the 
Lena,  rises  in  the  Yablonoi  Mountains,  near  the  frontier 
of  the  Chinese  empire.  Flowing  north-eastward,  and  after- 
wards in  a  N.  W.  direction,  it  enters  the  Lena  about  lat. 
63°  N.,  and  nearly  60  miles  below  Yakutsk.  Length,  es- 
timated at  1300  miles. 

Aldan  Mountain*,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the  E. 
part  of  Siberia,  connected  with  the  Stannovoi  Mountains, 
:ind  extending  about  400  miles,  from  lat.  61°  20'  N.  to  67° 
30'  N.  The  highest  summit  of  these  is  Mount  Kapitan, 
about  4200  feet  high.  Some  geographers  give  the  name  a 
mure  extensive  application — to  all  the  mountain-ranges  in 
the  N.  E.  of  Asia. 

Ald'borough,  EARLS  OP,  viscounts  of  Aldborough 
(1760),  Viscounts  Amiens  (1777),  and  barons  of  Baiting- 
lass  (I "(».'!.  in  the  Irish  peerage),  a  prominent  family  of 
'iri'at  Britain.  The  first  earl  was  created  in  1777. — BEN- 
JAMIN O'XKAI.E  STRATFORD,  the  sixth  carl,  was  born  June 
111.  I  SOS,  and  succeeded  his  father  Oct.  4,  1849. 

Aldeb'aran  [from  the  Arabic  al,  "the,"  and  dttbaran, 
"following,"  because  this  star  follows  the  Pleiades],  the 
name  of  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  constellation 
of  Taurus,  otherwise  called  a  Tauri.  It  is  the  brightest 
star  of  a  group  called  the  Hyades. 
Aldegonde,  SAINT.  See  MARNIX. 
Al'degre'ver,  or  Aldegraef  (HEINRICH),  a  distin- 
guished German  painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Soest,  in 
Westphalia,  in  1502,  was  a  pupil  and  imitator  of  Albert 
Diirer.  Among  his  numerous  engravings  are  "The  Labors 
of  Hercules"  and  a  portrait  of  Luther.  Died  about  1562. 
Al'dehyde  [from  «/.  first  syllable  of  alcohnl,  and  dehyd, 
first  two  of  ilr-h>/ilri></r'}i,i'tn».  "deprived  of  hydrogen"], 
^'impounds  formed  by  depriving  alcohols  of  hydrogen.  The 
term  aldehyde  was  first  applied  to  acetic  aldehyde,  pro- 
duced from  common  alcohol  by  limited  oxidation,  effected 

by  (1)  imperfect  combustion,  as  when  a  spirit-lamp  burns 

out  for  want  of  alcohol;  (2)  by  the  action  of  potassic  di- 
chromate  and  sulphuric  acid  ;  (3)  by  the  action  of  chlorine 

and  water.     Thus, 

Alcohol.      Oxvgen.         Aldehyde.        Water. 

C2H60    +    0     =     CSH40  +  H20. 

Acetic  aldehyde  is  a  limpid,  colorless  liquid  of  a  peculiar 
ethereal  odor,  which  when  concentrated  is  very  suffocating. 
By  exposure  to  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  passes  into 

Aldehyde.  Acetic  Acid. 

C2H,0  +  0  =  C2H402. 


It  reduces  oxide  of  silver  to  the  metallic  state.  This  alde- 
hyde has  been  prepared  in  large  quantities  during  the  past 
few  years,  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  aldehyde  green, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  aniline  colors. 

The  aldehydes  are  intermediate  in  composition  between 

the  alcohols  and  the  corresponding  acids.     By  the  loss  of 

hydrogen  the  alcohol  becomes  an  aldehyde ;  by  the  addition 

of  oxygen  the  aldehyde  becomes  an  acid  : 

Common  ethylic  alcohol, 

Acetic  aldehyde, 

Acetic  acid, 

By  substituting  an  alcohol  for  hydrogen  in  an  aldehyde, 
a  ketonc  is  produced,  acetic  ketone  or  acetone  =  C2Hs 
(CH3)0. 

Among  the  other  more  important  aldehydes  may  be  men- 
tioned acrylic  aldehyde  or  acrolein  (CsIIiO),  a  very  offen- 
sive liquid' produced  by  the  dehydration  of  glycerine.  It 
is  ulwavs  found  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  oils  and 
fats  containing  glycerine,  and  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  very 
pungent  odor  produced.  Chloral  (CtHCljO),  produced  by 
the  prolonged  action  of  chlorine  on  alcohol,  is  trichlorinatcd 
acetic  aldehyde.  By  combining  with  water  it  produces  the 
"chloral-hydrate"  so  extensively  used  of  late  on  account 
of  its  hypaotic  effects.  It  is  supposed  to  l>e  transformed 
by  the  alkali  of  the  blood  into  chloroform  and  formic  acid, 
thus: 

Chloral-hydrate.    Potassic-hydrate.     Potasslc-formiate.     Chloroform,    Water. 

CjHCInO.HjO  +    KIK)  KCHOa    +     CHC18  +  H20. 

Bitter-almond  oil  (C7lIeO)  is  bcnzoic  aldehyde. 

Aldehydes  possess  three  characteristic  properties:  (1) 
they  unite  with  alkaline  bisulphites;  (2)  they  unite  with 
aniline;  (3)  when  fused  with  caustic,  potash  they  give  off 
hydrogen,  forming  the  potassic  salt  of  the  corresponding 
acid.  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Al'drn,  a  post-township  of  McIIenry  co..  111.    Pop.  722. 
Alden,  a  post-township  of  Hardin  co.,  la.     Pop.  739. 
Alden,  a  post-township  of  Frccborn  co.,  Minn.     Pop. 
381. 

Alden,  a  post-township  of  Eric  CO.,  N.  Y.  It  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Buffalo  division 
of  the  Erie  R.  R.  Its  station  on  the  latter  road  is  14 
miles  E.  of  Buffalo.  Pop.  2547. 
Alden,  a  post-township  of  Polk  co.,  Wis.  Pop.  390. 
Alden  (BRADFORD  R.),  an  American  officer,  born  May, 
1811,  in  Meadville,  Pa.,  was  descended  from  the  famous 
Pilgrim  Alden,  who  came  out  in  the  Mayflower  and  mar- 
ried the  beautiful  Priscilla  Mullens,  and  his  father,  Roger 
Alden,  was  a  major  in  the  Revolutionary  army.  He  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1831,  captain  Fourth  Infantry  June 
14,  1842,  served  at  Florida  posts  1832-33.  assistant  in- 
structor in  various  departments  of  the  Military  Academy 
1833-40,  aide-de-camp  to  Major-Generol  Scott  18411-12,  in 
military  occupation  of  Texas  1845,  commandant  of  cadets 
at  Military  Academy  1845-52,  on  frontier  duty  on  the  Pa- 
cific 1853,  engaged  as  acting  colonel  commanding  two 
volunteer  battalions  (which  he  had  raised)  on  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Rogue  River  Indians,  engaged  at  Jack- 
sonville, Or.,  Aug.  24,  1853  (severely  wounded).  After 
his  resignation,  Sept.  29,  1853,  he  travelled  three  years  in 
Europe,  endeavoring  to  regain  his  health.  Subsequently, 
while  on  a  visit  to  Western  Pennsylvania,  he  became  satis- 
fied, by  his  extensive  explorations,  of  the  abundance  of 
petroleum,  and  was  among  the  first  to  appreciate  and  give 
effect  in  1859  to  the  value  of  this  discovery.  After  repeated 
efforts  to  serve  in  the  civil  war,  the  paralysis  caused  by  his 
wound  compelled  him  to  desist.  Devoting  himself  to  the 
study  of  literature  and  art,  in  which  he  was  accomplished, 
to  the  culture  of  Christianity,  of  which  he  was  a  bright 
exemplar,  and  to  works  of  active  benevolence,  for  which 
he  was  famed,  he  spent  his  after  years  till  he  died,  Sept. 
10,  1870,  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  aged  fifty-nine. 

GEORGE  W.  CULLDM,  U.  S.  Army. 

Alden  (JAMES),  U.  S.  N.,  born  June  10, 1809,  in  Maine, 
entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  April  1,  1828.  became 
a  passed  midshipman  in  1834,  a  lieutenant  in  1841,  a  com- 
mander in  1855,  a  captain  in  1863.  a  commodore  in  1866,  a 
rear-admiral  in  1871.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  and 
participated  in  the  capture  of  Vcra  Cruz  and  Tobasco.  In 
command  of  the  steamer  South  Carolina,  he  engaged  the 
batteries  off  Galveston,  Tex.,  Aug.  3,  1 861,  and  commanded 
the  steamer  Richmond  in  the  engagement  with  Forts  St. 
Philip  and  Jackson,  and  at  the  capture  of  New  Orleans, 
April  24,  1862,  and  during  the  passage  up  and  down  the 
Mississippi  River  by  Vieksburg,  June  28  and  July  15, 
I8tl2;  in  the  engagement  at  Port  Hudson,  Mar.  14,  1863, 
commanded  the  Brooklyn  at  the  great  victory  over  forts, 
rams,  and  gunboats  in  Mobile  Bay,  Aug.  5,  1864,  and  in 
both  the  Fort  Fisher  fights,  Dec..  1864,  and  Jan.,  1865. 
Of  his  conduct  in  these  affairs,  Rear-Admiral  David  D. 


Al.l'l  N      AI.I.MANM. 


Pinter,   in  hi.'  official  report  til'  .hni.  us.  IS65,  speaks  in 

terms  n(    exulted   admiration,   unit   ( eludes   his    remarks 

thus:  "  I  consider  him  able  uuil  worthy  to  till  the  In 

rank,  anil    I    know  th.il  the  government   has   

navy  more  lull  "t  energy,  /.ral.  or  hitcHi-cnr.-  in  his  pro- 
fession. I  shall  feel  murll  disappoint,  d  it  Captain  \  M.  n 

is  n»t  [troiniitril  in  a  rank  he  has  won  more  than  once  dur- 
ing this  rebellion.  1  :ini  sure  the  department  will  appre- 
ci:i!e  :ill  1  have  said  "f  this  gallant  officer.  Ills  ! 

Speaks    fur    llilll."        Ill    iMi'.l    he    was    appointed    chief    of    the 

bureau  ol'  nav  Ration,  and  in  1*71  was  ii|i|ioinifil  to  ilit> 
command  "f  tin  European  station,  lie  retired  from  active 
service  in  IS7:;. 

Fox H ALL  A.  PARKER,  U.  8.  N. 

Alilrn  (Jons),  one  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  who  came 
over  iii  thf  Mavtlovvcr  in  11120.  He  wax  a  magistrate  of 
IMvnionth  Colony  tor  tnorc  than  fifty  years.  He  was  born 
in  I  ''.HI,  and  died  at  huxhiiry  Si-).!.' 12,  1689. 

Ahh  n  i  .b.sK.'ii  I.  U.  I).,  LI,. I).,  was  born  at  Cairo,  N.  V.. 
Jan.  1.  I *H7,  and  graduated  at  Union  College  in  \*-\i, 
Btudied  I!H-M!,,J  \  at  Princeton,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of 
a  Congregational  church  at  Williamstown,  Mass.  ( !>:;  t 1. 
wa 

ell 
(IS. 

Normal  School  at  Albany. 

Aldcn  I  Hi  'i .  NOAM),  a  prominent  advocate  of  religions 

liK.riv  in  M  j—arhusctls.  Ho  represented  the  town  of  P.cll- 
inghain  in  thf  convention  which  foruicd  the  constitution 
of  that  Statf.  Ho  was  also  a  member  of  the  convention 
which  ratified  Ihf  Constitution  of  the  I".  S.  In  17ll(iho  be- 
came pa-tor  of  the  llaptist  church  at  Bellingham,  where  he 
exercised  his  ministry  with  great  influence  and  success  for 
uliont  thirty  v  c:i  r-. 

Aldcn  (TIMOTHY),  D.  D.,  born  at  Yarmouth,  Mass.,  Aug. 
2S,  1771,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1794.  He  was  pastor 
nt  a  Congregational  church  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  (1799- 
IMI.O,  ami  was  for  many  years  afterwards  a  prominent 
educator  in  Portsmouth,  Newark,  New  York,  Boston.  Cin- 
cinnati, etc.  He  was  the  founder  and  first  president  ( IM7 

Allcghany  College,  Meadville,  Pa.  He  published  a 
goUaoti I  'epitaphs  (5  vols.,  1814),  "An  Account  of  Mis- 
sin,  i-  mining  the  Scnccas  "  ( 1827),  and  other  works.  Died 
at  Plttaburf,  Pa.,  July  5,  1839. 

AI'denhoven,  a  market-town  of  Prussia,  in  the  Rhine 
province,  lien  tin  \nstriansdcfeatedthc  French  on  Mar. 
1.  IT'.t::,  and  the  French  defeated  the  Austrians  on  Oct.  2, 
IT'.H.  Pop.  iii  1*71.  L'!<98. 

AI'der  [Lut.  .1/'«»»l.a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the 
natural  order  of  lictulacca;  or  Amentaccip.  They  arc  na- 
tiv  c-  of  tin-  temperate  parts  of  Europe  and  North  America. 

The  vv I  of  i  lie  common  alder  of  Kurope  (Altmtglulin-'n  t 

is  nsrd  dv  turn,  rs  and  joiners,  affords  good  charcoal  for  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder,  and  is  valuable  for  mill-wheels 
and  the  piles  of  bridges.  The  alder  is  prized  as  an  orna- 
mental tree  in  landscapes.  The  Alaui  eanli/ulia,  a  native 
of  Italy,  is  a  large  and  beautiful  tree.  The  alders  of  the 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  but  .l/iiu«  lirtiimui 
,  if  the  \V.  coa.-t  grows  to  the  height  of  sixty  to  seventy  fed . 

Al'dermnn  (originally  signifying  an  "older"  or 
••srnior"  man),  the  title  of  a  municipal  officer  or  magis- 
trate  in  the  corporations  of  England  and  the  I1.  S.  The 
London  court  of  aldermen  exercises  judii-ial  and  legislative 
authority  in  the  corporation.  In  New  York  City  th. 
is  applied  to  the  members  of  the  city  council,  who  are 
elected  by  the  people.  In  some  cities  they  are  magistrates; 
in  others  councillors. 

Aldorncy,  niil'dcr  ne.  or  Annuity,  an  island  in  the 
English  Channel.  7  or  S  miles  from  Cape  la  lloguc  t  France  I, 
belongs  to  England.  It  is  about  1  miles  long,  and  lessthan 
2  miles  wide,  lincriiscy.  another  of  the  Channel  l-hind-. 
is  about  l/i  miles  from  t'his  place.  The  people  of  Aldcrncy 

••iostly  of   French   extraction.      This   island  prod 
celebrated  breed  of  'mall  cows.     It  is  separated  from  France 
bv   the    Ram  of   Alderncy.  a    strait    about  S  miles  wide,  the 
i-atioii  of  which  is  dangerous  in  stormy  weather^  It  is 
politically  a  dependency  of  Jersey.      Pop.  ill  1  ST  I .  '-' .  I  >. 

Al'dershott    Camp,  a    permanent    camp    formed    in 

for  the  improvement  of  the  British  army  in  I 
and  in  evolutions  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  situated  on  Alder 
shot!  Heath,  on  the  contines  of  Surrey.  I  lamp-hire,  and 
Berkshire.  The  area  of  ground  appropriated  to  this  pnr- 
p,.se  is  about  7oOl>  acre?.  Pop.  in  IS71.  including  Frimley 
and  Farnborongh.  :!.">, Mil. 

Al'dine  Kdi'tions,  the  name  given  to  the  editions  of 
Creek    and    Unman    classics   which    were    issued    by    Aldus 
M.inutius  and  his  descendants  in  Venice  between   I  i 
1600.     Thc-r  editions  are  highly  prized  for  the  con 


of  the  text  and  the  beaut;  of  the  typography.     (S«-  MA- 

MilnliKiiiili  in.  i  Florence. 

\moiiu'  it-    nio-t  | 

.    li.o...  »!„,  ... 

eleeted  |"'p>    tn   I  .»W2  M  Clvnent  ',111.: 
maso.  the  fourth  son  .,t  -  ,,....,-...  wbowu 

I  a  prince  by  his  uneli-  I'li-meiit  \  1 1  1 

U  i-d. ling"  is  the  name  of  a  pointing  ithnh  pi'.bubh  dalM 
•lie  tune  of  Augustus,  and  wns  louint  in  i 
;he  tanner  L'.ndi'ii  of  .Mii-eeim-.    It  was  named  after 
Prince  Aldobrandini,  who  first  ciimt    into  po--<  --i.-o  ot  it. 

Ald'rirh  i  Hi  M:I   .  I>.  !>..  an  I  -  and  com- 

poser of  -acred   music,  was  born  HI   ' 

He  was  one  of  the  ablest  chntnpio t  Prote.tuiiii.in  in  thr 

reign  of  James  II.,  and  herauif  d>  an  of  chn-i   i  hnrcb, 

I,  in  1689.     He  •  -"iiii I  nntbi  in-  which  an  used  in 

the  English  cathedrals.      I'icd  lice.  11.  17  In. 

Aldrirh  i  TIIOM  \s  I!  ui  IT  ),  n  pod.  born  in  Portsmouth, 
N.  II..  Nov.  II.  !•.:;>..      He  lived  in  hii  youth  in  Louisiana, 
and  then  in  New  York,  where  be  was  for  a  time  a  clerk, 
then  a  proof-reader,  and  afterwards  attained  ruiim-i. 
a  writer  and  editor.     He  has  been  connected  with  "The 
Homo  Journal,"  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly,"  and  other  peri- 
odicals, and  has  publi-hul  "The  Ilei;  ri».  Course 
of  True  Love"  (1858),  "  Pampima  .  ol 
umes  of  poems,  "  The  Story  of  a  Had  Boy  "  (!»«»).  "  Mar- 
joric  l)aw"  (1873),  and  other  works. 

Ald'ridge  (!RA),  a  negro  tragedian,  born  in  Maryland 
in  1804,  was  in  his  youth  a  personal  attendant  of  Edmund 
Kean.  He  performed  with  success  in  England  and  other 
countries  of  Europe.  He  received  medals  or  tokens  of 
honor  from  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  emperor  of  Austria. 
hied  Aug.  7,  1887. 

Aldrovan'dos  1 1'  I.VMBU),  an  eminent  Italian  naturalist, 
born  at  Bologna  Sept.  11.  l.'il'2.  Ho  graduated  as  dc~-i..r 
of  medicine  in  1  :•.">::.  nml  became  professor  of  natural  his- 
tory at  Bologna  in  l.'iiiu.  Having  expended  much  time 
and  money  in  collecting  specimens  and  in  the  study  of  na- 
ture, he  began  in  1&9V  the  publication  of  bin  "Natural  His- 
tory" (13  vols.),  of  which  three  volumes  on  bird"  and  one 
on  insects  appeared  during  his  life.  The  other  volumes 
were  edited  by  several  persons  after  his  death.  His  "  Nat- 
ural History"  it  a  laborious  and  ill-digested  compilation. 
Died  Nov.  10,  1607. 

Ale,  a  sort  of  beer,  a  fermented  liquor  produced  from 
malt.  Ale  contains  more  alcohol  than  common  beer,  and 
is  .1  favorite  beverage  of  the  British.  Scotch  ale  and  Bur- 
ton ale  have  a  high  reputation.  There  arc  thr. 
of  malt  liquor  in  general  use  in  this  country — ale.  porter. 
and  lager  beer.  All  are  prepared  from  mall,  which  is  bar- 
ley which  has  been  allowed  to  germinate  i  sprout),  and  has 
then  been  dried  by  artificial  heat.  Hops  arc  added  to  give 
the  aromatic  bitter  flavor.  The  lower  the  temperature  at 
which  the  malt  is  dried  the  lighter  will  be  the  color  of  the 
malt  and  the  beverage.  Ale  and  lager  beer  are  made  from 
light,  porter  from  dark-colored  mall.  Ale  and  porter  are 
nted  at  temperatures  of  from  65°  to  90°  F.  while 
lager  beer  is  fermented  at  from  46°  to  50°  F. 

Inthc  manufacture  of  ale  the  first  fermentation  is  checked 
at  such  a  point  as  to  leave  a  considerable  quantity  of  s»e- 
charinc  matter  in  the  liquor.  By  the  suh*cqu<  nt  ferment- 
ation in  the  barrels  or  bottles  thi«  i-  eli.inir.-d  to  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid ;  the  latter  substance  causing  the  cha- 
racteristic effervescence.  (See  BBER,  by  C.  F.  t'BASDLBR.) 

Alean'dro  [Lat.  Alean'dtr}.  (liinoi.AMo),  a  learned 
Italian  cardinal,  born  at  Motta  Feb.  13,  I4SO.  He  was  ap- 
pointcd  librarian  of  the  Vatican  in  1M9.  and  was  sent  by 
I.e..  X.  as  papal  nuncio  to  (•crrnany  in  1520,  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  Luther.  He  showed  a  violent  animosity  to 
Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Worms.  Died  Jan.  31,  I 

Ale'do,  a  post-villagc,  the  capital  of  Mcrrer  co.,  lll..nn 
a  branch  of  th.  •  rlington  and  Qniiicy  K.  K., 

120  miles  N.  M.  '•>  N.  fr-'ii  Springfield.  It  ha«  two 
weekly  papers,  is  the  sent  of  a  college,  and  is  in  a  fine 
agricultural  district.  Coal  U  found  by  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
H~7i;.  11.  Hir.Ki.ow 

Alegam'bP  (Pim.ii'i,  a  learned  Flemish  .1. 'nit.  born 
at  Brussels  Jan.  li-.  1  >'i-.  11  rc  nc 

I  the  order  of  .1,  suits.    H.-  »  rote  a  valu- 
able contribution  t"  the  biography  and  hibliograi 

mhors.  entitled  "  1  -.•riptorum  Sociclatis 

.Ifsu"  ilf.4:i).     Hied  S.pt.  «.  I 

Alcmnn'ni  (i.e.  "nil  men"),  the  name  of  cert 

man  tribes  who  formed  nf.-d. TII.-\  a^-ain-i  fh.    I;. .mans 

i bou I  2HII  A.  K.and  at  that  time  lived  on  the  Main, 
invaded  (iiiul   in  the   reign   of  Julian  the  Apo.tmte.  who 
a  victory  over  them  in  Si7  A.  D.     Having  been  d« 
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feated  by  Clovis  in  496,  their  confederacy  was  dissolved. 
From  this  word  is  derived  the  French  Altcmaiid,  signifying 
••  German." 

Alembert,  d'  (,!KAS  LK  Roxn).  a  celebrated  French 
geometer  ami  philosopher,  born  in  Paris  Nov.  16,  1717, 
w;i<  mi  illegitimate  son  of  M.  Deslouches-Canon  and 
M.-idamc  de  Tencin.  Having  been  abandoned  by  his 
mother  in  the  street,  he  was  nursed  by  the  wife  of  a  gla- 
zier, and  continued  to  live  with  her  for  about  forty  years. 
He  received  from  his  father  an  annual  pension  of  1! 
livrcs,  and  was  educated  in  the  Mazarin  College,  which  he 
entered  in  1730.  His  favorite  study  was  mathematics.  In 
1741  he  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
in  17i:i  produced  his  celebrated  "  Treatise  on  Dynamics." 
which  opened  a  new  epoch  in  mechanical  philosophy,  by 
the  demonstration  of  the  principle  "that  there  is  an  abso- 
lute equality  at  all  times  between  the  entire  amount  of 
force  applied  and  the  sum-total  of  the  effects  produced." 
His  treatise  "On  the  Theory  of  the  Winds"  gained  the 
prize  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin  in  1746.  In  1752,  Fred- 
erick the  Great  offered  him  the  presidency  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Berlin,  which  he  declined.  D'Alembert  was 
associated  with  Diderot  as  joint  editor  of  the  famous  "Kn- 
cyclopgdie,"  for  which  he  wrote  an  admirable  "  Prelimi- 
nary Discourse"  and  many  mathematical  articles.  He 
was  admitted  into  the  French  Academy  in  1754.  He 
formed  a  liiiimin  with  the  accomplished  Mademoiselle 
T  Espinasse,  who  lived  with  him  twelve  years.  He  showed 
his  independence  and  indifference  to  riches  by  refus- 
ing, in  1762,  the  invitation  of  Catherine  II.  of  Russia, 
who  offered  him  a  salary  of  100,000  francs  to  direct  the 
education  of  her  son.  In  1772  he  was  elected  secretary  of 
the  French  Academy.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Vol- 
taire, and  assumed  "toward  Christianity  the  attitude  of  a 
skeptic — i'.  e.  a  doubter  and  candid  inquirer — while  he 
openly  avowed  his  hostility  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  His 
moral  character  is  generally  represented  as  noble  and  be- 
nevolent. Among  his  works  are  ••  Researches  on  sonic  Im- 
portant Points  of  the  System  of  the  Universe "  (3  vols., 
1754-56),  "  Melanges  of  Literature  and  Philosophy," 
"Elements  of  Philosophy"  (1759),  and  eulogies  on  the 
members  of  the  French  Academy  who  died  between  1700 
and  1772.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  2!lth  of  Oct.,  1783.  An 
edition  of  his  works  was  published  by  Bossange  in  5  vols. 
ivo,  1821.  "His  literary  works,"  says  Lacroix,  "con- 
stantly directed  to  the  perfection  of  reason  and  the  pro- 
pagation of  correct  ideas,  were  highly  appreciated  by  all 
good  judges.  They  are  all  remarkable  for  a  pure  diction, 
a  neat  style,  and  strong  or  pithy  thought." 

Alemb'ic  [from  the  Arabic  article  al,  and  the  Or.  a^pif, 
a  "  cup  or  pot"],  an  apparatus  formerly  used  by  alchemists 
and  chemists  in  the  process  of  distillation  and  sublimation. 
It  has  been  superseded  by  the  retort  and  receiver. 

Alemte'jo,  or  Alentc'jo  ("beyond  the  Tagus"),  a 
province  of  Portugal,  is  hounded  on  the  N.  by  Beira,  on 
the  E.  by  Spain,  on  the  S.  by  Algarve,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Estrcinadura  and  the  Atlantic.  Area,  9416  square  miles. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Gaudiana  River,  and  is  washed  by 
the  Tagus,  which  forms  part  of  the  northern  boundary. 
The  climate  is  hot  and  dry,  the  surface  is  hilly,  and  the 
soil  of  the  northern  and  eastern  valleys  is  fertile.  The 
chief  productions  are  wheat,  maize,  barley,  grapes,  rice, 
and  figs.  Capital,  Evora.  Pop.  in  1868,  382,287" 

A  Irnroii,  a  city  of  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Orne.  is  situated  on  the  Sarthe  and  in  a  plain,  65  miles 
by  rail  W.  S.  W.  of  Paris.  It  is  well  built  and  handsome, 
has  a  cathedral,  a  public  library,  and  a  church  about  1000 
years  old.  Here  arc  manufactures  of  various  articles,  in- 
cluding muslin,  leather,  and  a  celebrated  lace  called  Point 
d'Alencon.  Pop.  in  1866,  16,115. 

Alep'po,  called  by  the  Arabs  Ha'leb  (anc.  Chal'ybnn 
and  Jlri-u'fti),  an  important  city  of  Syria,  and  one  of  the 
chief  emporiums  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  is  on  the  Kowek, 
about  55  miles  K.  of  Antioch  ;  lat.  36°  11'  N.,  Ion.  37°  10' 
E.  It  is  surrounded  by  limestone  hills,  and  presents  a  pic- 
turesque appearance.  The  houses  are  well  built  of  stone, 
two  or  three  stories  high,  mostly  in  the  Saracenic  style,  with 
richly  ornamented  walls  and  ceilings.  In  the  environs  are 
celebrated  garden*  about  twelve  miles  in  extent.  Aleppo 
has  a  castle,  a  Mohammedan  college,  and  many  Christian 
churches.  It  has  an  extensive  trade  in  cotton  and  silk 
stuffs,  tobacco,  wine,  oil,  indigo,  etc.,  and  is  visited  by 
large  caravans  from  Bagdad,  Diarbekir,  Mosul,  and  Ar- 
menia. It  was  a  great,  emporium  of  trade  during  or  before 
the  Middle  Ages.  Its  prosperity  was  greatly  injured  by 
the  earthquake  of  1S22,  which  destroyed  a  large  part  of 
the  city.  The  population,  which  before  that  event  was 
more  than  200,000,  was  about  100,000  in  1867. 

Aleppo,  a  post-township  of  Greene  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  1382. 


Alesh'ki,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Tauria,  8  miles  E.  of  Kherson.  Pop.  in  1867,  S4M. 

Ale'sia  ('AAeo-i'a),  the  fortified  capital  of  the  Gallic  tribe 
Miinduhii.  was  built,  according  to  a  legend,  by  Hercules. 
Here  the  last  desperate  battle  for  freedom  was  fought  by 
the  Gauls,  under  Vercingetorix,  against  the  Unmans,  under 
Julius  Cajsar,  in  52  B.  C.  The  Gauls  were  completely  de- 
feated and  the  city  destroyed.  Alcsia  was  rebuilt,  and 
again  destroyed  by  the  Northmen  in  864.  It  was  on  the 
present  Mont  Auxois,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  modern  town 
of  Alise  is  situated. 

Ale'sius  [Gr.  iAeiVu,  "to  be  a  wanderer"],  the  name 
given,  probably  by  Melanchthon,  to  Alexander  Alanc,  who 
w:is  born  in  Edinburgh  April  23,  1600.  was  canon  of  St. 
Andrew's,  turned  Protestant,  went  to  Germany  in  1532, 
and  again  in  1540;  was  made  professor  at  Leipsie.  and  died 
there  Mar.  17,  1565.  He  wrote  much  and  ably.  It  was  he 
who  translated  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  into  Latin. 

Alessandres'ku  (GREGORY),  a  celebrated  Rumanian 
poet,  born  in  1812,  was  sent  in  consequence  of  political 
agitations  to  a  convent,  where  he  wrote  his  most  celebrated 
work,  "The  Year  1840,"  in  which  he  gives  expression  to 
the  hopes  of  his  party.  In  1859  he  was  for  a  few  months 
minister  of  finance,  since  which  time  he  has  belonged  to 
the  liberal  opposition,  which  he  has  effectively  aided  with 
his  poems  and  fables.  A  second  edition  of  his  collected 
works  appeared  in  1863. 

Alessan'dri  (BASH,),  the  most  prominent  Rumanian 
poet  of  modern  times,  born  in  1821,  took  part  in  the  lib- 
eral movement  of  ISIS,  was  minister  of  foreign  allairs  for 
a  few  months  in  1859-60,  and  has  since  resided  a  part 
of  the  time  in  Yassy  and  part  of  (lie  time  in  Paris. 
Among  his  works  are  "  Doinas  "  (ISj:;),  ••  Doine  si  lacri- 
mivarc"  (1863),  and  "The  Popular  Ballads  of  Rumania" 
(2  vols.,  1853). 

Alessan'dria,  a  province  of  Northern  Italy,  is  bound- 
ed on  the  N.  by  Novara,  on  the  E.  by  Pavia,  on  the  S.  !>y 
Genoa,  and  on  the  W.  by  Cunco  and  Torino.  Area.  l'.',">- 
square  miles.  The  country  consists  partly  of  large  fertile 
plains  and  partly  mountains,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
Tanaro,  the  Scrivia,  and  the  Bormida.  Chief  town,  Ales- 
sandria. Pop.  in  1871,  683,473. 

Alessandria  (sometimes  called  Dcl'la  Pa'ylia,  from 
its  first  houses  having  been  roofed  with  straw),  a  fortified 
city  Hi'  Italy,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
is  situated  on  a  plain  on  the  river  Tanaro,  and  on  the  rail- 
way from  Turin  to  Genoa,  46  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Turin.  It 
is  well  built,  has  a  cathedral,  a  royal  college,  several  hos- 
pitals, and  about  fourteen  churches.  Here  are  manufac- 
tures of  silk,  linen,  and  woollen  goods,  and  other  articles. 
Two  miles  S.  E.  of  this  place  is  the  village  and  battle-field 
of  Mnrcngo.  The  citadel  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  largest 
and  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe.  Pop.  in  1872,  57,079. 

Aleu'tian  (or  Aleu'tan)  Islands,  a  group  of  150  or 
more  islands,  sometimes  called  the  Catharine  Arch- 
ipelago, in  the  North  Pacific,  extending  in  a  row  from 
the  peninsula  of  Alaska  towards  the  S.  point  of  Kanit- 
chatka.  They  arc  rocky  and  volcanic,  having  some  active 
volcanoes,  and  arc  inhabited  by  rude  natives,  who  subsist 
by  fishing  and  hunting.  The  inhabitants  are  of  a  race 
essentially  Esquimaux.  These  islands  belong  to  the  1". 
S.  Onemak  or  Unimak,  the  largest  of  the  Fox  Islands, 
is  about  50  miles  long.  Pop.  about  1200. 

Ale'wife  [supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Indian 
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name  aloof],  (the  Alo'ia  lyran'nns),  a  species  of  American 
fish,  belonging  to  the  family  Clupeidie,  and  nearly  allied  to 
the  herring  and  the  shad.  It  abounds  in  the  Chesapeake 
I  Bay,  and  is  found  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  U.  S.  As 
many  as  5000  barrels  have  been  caught  in  one  year  in  the 
waters  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  spring  the  alewives  as- 
cend the  rivers  to  deposit  their  eggs. 

Alcxan'der,  a  county  forming  the  S.  extremity  of  Il- 
linois. Area,  245  square  miles.  It  is  situated  between  the 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  rivers,  at  their  confluence.  The 
surface  is  flat,  and  partly  subject  to  inundation.  Cairo, 
which  is  in  this  county,  is  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Il- 
linois Central  R.  R.  '  Grain,  wool,  and  potatoes  are  the 
staples.  Capital,  Cairo.  Pop.  10,564. 
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Alexander,  u  county  of  tin.  x.  \\.  ,,f  North  Carolina. 
:;MI)  -rjiiare  mil--.    It  is  .Inline, I  by  tin-  Sniilh  Yadkin 
liner.    'I'lic  surface  is  hilly,    lirain,  t,,l.aeeo,  and  wool  arc 
tli"  Maples.     Capital,  Taylorsvillc.     l',i|i.  6868. 

Alexander,  u  poet-township  or  Washington  co.,  .Me. 
!>,.,,.  (66. 

\  IrMinilcr.  a  post-village  and  towusliip  of  ' . 
X.  V..IH1  thr  New    York  (Vntral  and  lioehcstcr  dit  i- . 
Ihc  Krii>   K.  11.      It  contains  a  seminary,  a  flouriug-uiill, 
and  three  churches.     Pop.  1605. 

Alexander,  a  township  of  Athena  co.,  0.     Pop.  1511. 

Alexander  [Gr. 'AArffavAjMtj  surname,!  THK  IIHKAT,  the 

til  it'll    Macedonian    k  in  _'  ut    til"  II  ;l  u  I  r,  1  in-  !,,"-[   Suni'ni-  i.t   all 

military  beTOM,  na.-  tin-  son  of  Philip,  ill"  cclciu  aied  king 
of  Maccdon,  iiinl  lllyinpiii.«,  tin'  daughter  of  tin-  k 
Mpirus,  who  claimed  descent  from  Achilles.  At  the  age 
of  lifteen,  Alexander  WHS  placed  under  the  in.itrui'tinn 
of  Aristotle,  mid  soun  distinguished  him-,  1!  by  his  rare 
IntellfiOtuftl  powers  und  liy  his  rapid  advancement  in  every 
kind  of  knowledge.  His  descent  tii-iii  \"hill"S,  f,,r  whose 
character  and  achievements  he  cherished  an  enthusiastic 
and  nii-|'ki'-"'l  admiration,  appears  to  havi*  given  In-  niind 

'ally   diri'i'tion  towards  military  glory.      Among   all 

books  tin1  "  Ilinil  "  was  his  favorite,  and  we  arc  told  that 
every  night  a  copy  of  that  poem  was  placed,  along  with 

KIT, I.  under  his  pillow.  King  Philip  h. id  such  con- 
lidt'ii""  in  liis  son's  courage  and  capacity  that  he  left  him, 
although  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  th"  recent  of  his  king- 
dom during  his  expedition  against  B\  /.antiuni.  At  the  age 
u!'  eighteen  years,  Alexander  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  liattlo  of  Chscronca,  and  the  victory  won  by 
the  .Macedonians  on  that  occasion  was  duo,  in  no  small 
niea-nie.  to  the  v  alor  of  the  young  prince.  On  the  death 
of  Philip,  in  ""''l>  IS.  I!.,  Alexander,  not  yet  twenty  years 
,,i  age.  sticeeeiled  to  the  throne.  Several  of  the 
which  his  father  had  subjugated  deemed  this  a  favorable 
opportunity  lor  reeov  ering  their  liberty,  hut  the  courage 
and  c-derily  of  Alexander  defeated  all  their  schemes. 
While,  however,  the  young  king  was  engaged  in  reducing 
the  T.-ibnlli,  the  Tliehans  raised  the  standard  of  revolt, 
lie  instantly  directed  his  march  towards  Bccotia;  Thebes 
w,i-  taken  by  storm,  the  house-  were  lev  "lied  to  the  ground, 
and  the  "iti/rn.--  who  had  escaped  slaughter  in  the  assault 
sold  as  -laves,  excepting  only  the  posterity  of  Pindar,  the 
celebrated  Thehan  poet,  and  those  who  had  opposed  the 
rebellion.  Not  long  after,  at  an  as-eluhly  of  tin-  tirecian 
stale-  hehl  at  ''nrinih.  \lexanderwaschoscn  generalissimo 
of  the  Creek  anil  .Macedonian  troops  destined  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Persia.  Early  in  the  spring  of  :i:!4  B.  C.  he  en- 
i  Asia  with  an  army  of  about  36,000  men,  including 
4500  cavalry.  At  the  river  Urani'cus  the  Persians  sought 
to  prevent  his  passage.  The  Macedonians,  though  fighting 
at  a  great  disadvantage,  gained  a  signal  victory.  At  tior- 
diuni  lie  attempted  to  untie  the  famous  knot,  for  he  had 
lieen  told  that  the  empire  of  the  world  had  been  prophesied 
to  him  who  should  succeed  in  this  attempt.  But  having 

niie  time  tried  in  vain,  he  at  last  drew  his  sword  and 
cut  it,  saying  that  this  was  the  only  way  to  untie  it.  It  is 
said  that  those  whose  office  it  was  to  decide  upon  the  in- 
terpretation  of  the  prophecy,  either  sincerely  or  from  mo- 
tive- of  policy,  declared  that  the  Macedonian  king  had 
fulfilled  it.  Having  received  reinforcements  in  '.'>'.,:',  II.  C.. 
he  engaged  Darius,  the  Persian  king,  who  commanded  at 
the  river  Issus  an  army  of  600,000  men.  The  Persians 
wci"  defeated  with  immense  slaughter;  the  mother,  wife, 
anil  two  daughters  of  Harius  were  taken  captive,  but  were 
treated  with  the  greatest  respect  and  kindness  by  the  con- 
Hi"  Tor.  After  this  great  sucee-s  si-ur.h  any  of  the  cities 
of  Asia  pre-nmed  to  oiler  resistance  to  his  \  ie(,'ri,>us  arms. 
But  Tyre,  then  a  powerful  maritime  ami  commercial  CIM  . 
hud  the  courage  or  temerity  to  oppo-e  his  progress.  The 
eity  was  taken  alter  a  most  determined  resistance,  which 
lasted  seven  months,  lint  the  conqueror  fixed  an  indelible 
stain  upon  his  reputation  by  his  merciless  cruelty  towards 
the  eoni|iiered  T.vrians.  thousands  of  whom  were  cruelly 
slaughtered,  and  the  rest,  numbering  nearly  ;:n.iiiin.  were 

(ia/.a  soon  after  met  with  a  simil.i 

Alexander  then   advanced   into  Kgypt.  where  the   people, 
of    the    Persian   domination,   welcomed    him   as   a 
liberator.     In  Kgvpt,  on  one  of  the  principal  mouths  of 
the   Nile,  he  founded  a  city  called  Alexandria. 

He  next  visile. 1  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Aninion.  situated 
on  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  Libya,  with  the  hope,  it  [l 
that  the  god  would  acknowledge  him  to  be  bis  son.  This 
having  been  done  through  the  priest  of  the  temple,  he 
in  turned  bis  thoughts  to  the  invasion  of  Persia,  where 
l)aiius  had  succeeded  in  collecting  another  army  of  more 
than  a  million  men.  with  not  less  than  lo.onn  eavalry. 
Alexander  hud  scarcely  more  than  40.000  infantry  and 
7000  horse.  The  opposing  armies  met  at  tiaugamcla,  not 


far  from  Arlx-la,  in  Ml   I!.  C.     Th.-  Persia  iir.1 

with   ]  ,,••  aftrrwuro 

WOS  In  •  itrnp-.    Ar  tin   .1 

king,  covered  with   » 1-.  lav   extended   in  bin  cl... 

•d'T  "ame  lip  ;    at  the  tni 

i  ik"ii    to    Per—poh-.   » li"re    u    w.i.    inti-M 

tomb,    of    tb"    I'er-lan    kin--.       lie-  ,l,eli 

and  put  to  death.    Mi  x.i, 
beyond    the     .laxa 

llaria).    subdued    Si.gdinna,   and    n, 

daughter  of  a  Hadrian  iirii wl be  had  . 

Alter  this  he  turned  his  tDOIfbtl  I"  Ib"  ll 

He   crossed    the    Indus    ",21   II.  I'.,  lonncd    an  alliance    with 

Taxilcs  (or  Taxilus.  as  the  name  is  -  .an 

Indian  king,  nnd  advanced  to  the  bank-  . 

(now  tb"  .Ihylmnl,  where  he  e lered  PITH-  at  tin 

of  an  immense  army,  accompanied  by  n  multitude  of  ele- 
phants. After  a  sanguinary  battle,  the  Indian  king  was 
totally  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Alexander's  favorite 
horse,  Bucephalus,  having  been  mortally  wounded  in  this 
battle,  the  conqueror  founded  a  town  on  tin  «pot  where  be 
was  buried,  which  ho  called  Kueephala.  Taking  one  cily 
after  another,  he  had  advanced  u  far  as  the  Hyphasis  (now 
called  liharral.  when  his  troops,  alike  uninfluenced  by  bin 
menaces  and  his  entreaties,  positively  refused  to  go  any 
farther.  Being  thus  under  the  necessity  of  returning,  he 
committed  the  fleet  which  ho  had  ordered  to  be  built  on  the 
Ih  i  i  i  -  i  •  V  ehus,  while  he  himself  proceeded  by  land 
through  what  is  now  Beloochistao  to  Susa.  His  army  en- 
countered in  this  tnan-li  incredible  hardships  and  suffering, 
so  that  many  soldiers  perished  from  thirst  and  hunger. 
Having  arrived  at  Busa,  he  married  as  hit  second  wife  a 
daughter  of  I)arius.  As  he  was  forming  schemes  for  the 
-ion  and  improvement  of  his  empire,  he  died,  323 
B.  C.,  at  Babylon,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Alexander  to  regard  him  merely 
as  a  great  and  successful  military  hero.  He  possessed  some 
moral  qualities  of  a  high  order,  especially  generosity  and 
magnanimity.  Many  of  bit  views  of  state  policy  were 
liberal  and  enlightened.  But  all  that  was  most  excellent 
and  admirable  in  his  character  was  impaired  and  vitiated 
by  mistaken  ideas  of  the  dignity  and  glory  which  belonged 
to  a  great  king.  As  bis  passions  were  stronger  than  his 
intellect,  extraordinary  as  the  latter  undoubtedly  was,  they 
gradually  acquired,  during  his  long  career  of  un 

nip.eil  -i ,•--.  an  almost  unlimited  ascendency  over  him. 

His  uniform  prosperity  may  be  said  to  have  been  his  great- 
est misfortune.  Being  a  stranger  to  the  "sweet  uses  of 
adversity,"  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  see  his  own  cha- 
racter and  conduct  in  their  true  light.  After  his  unparal- 
leled successes  had  turned  his  brain,  regarding  himself  as 
little  less  than  a  god,  he  could  not  brook  the  slightest  free- 
dom of  speech,  even  from  his  most  faithful  and  most  mer- 
itorious officers.  In  a  paroxysm  of  ungovernable  rage  he 
slew  his  friend  and  foster-brother  Clitus,  who  had  one* 
-a  icd  his  life,  after  which  a  grief,  scarcely  less  violent 
than  his  anger  had  been,  took  possession  of  his  soul,  so 
that  if  he  had  not  been  restrained  he  would  probably  have 
taken  his  own  life.  Pope  (in  "The  Temple  of  Fame") 
sums  up  his  career  and  character  in  one  short  line — 
"The  youth  who  all  things  but  himself  subdued." 
(See  ABRIAS'S  -Ili-torT  of  Alexander's  Expeditions;" 
(U  IXTI  s  t't  KIM  "  "Life  of  Alexander;"  WILUAXrl 
and  Actions  of  Alexander  the  Great,"  182«:  DROT- 
si  v-Ueschichte  Alexanders  desOrosson  Ton  Maccdonirn," 
|s:::;:  I;,,KR,  "Alexandri  Magni  bistoriarum  scriptora* 
relate  suppares,"  containing  th*  fragments  of  contempora- 
neous historians,  1844 ;  THIBLWALL'S  "  History  of  Greece.") 

J.  THOMAS. 

Alexander  I.  (Pope >.  S  \t\T.a  Roman  by  birth,  became 
bishop  of  Horn"  in   l"s  A.  H.     Hied  in  1 17.— ALKXASDE* 
11.  .  \\M:I  MO  1 1  M'  11.  !•  i,  «a-  elected  pope  in  10(11.     II 
dared  William  the  Conqueror  the  true  heir  t"  the   Kngli.-h 
grown.    Hied  in  in::1..  — AI.KXAMIFR  III.lK'.l  »M"  I; 
i  10  1!  \MIIXEU.I).  one  of  the  ablest  men  that  ever  sat  on  the 
papal  throne,  was  a  native  of  Sienna.      Hewaseleet 
in  1 1  .'>!'.     lie  was  involved  In  B  long  contest  with  K- 
liarbarossa.  and  with  the   anti-popes   »h"  »• 

by  that  emperor.      Haling   I n   Iwi""   compelled   by  I. 

enemies  t,,  1,-avc  Home,  he  was  in  1  lrt:i  acknowledged  pope 
by  a  council  at  Tours.     The  emperor,  whom   lie   had  ex- 
communicated in  11(17.  made  his  submission  soon  alter  the 
I.egnano.  and  was  absolved.     Tli.'inas  a 

,.,..  n   ei uraged  by  Alexander  in   hi'   resistance 

t,,   llenrv   II.   of    England,   was.   niter  his   assassination. 
canoni/.cd  by  the  pope.     A.vording  to  Voltaire.  Alexander 
proclaimed  that  no  Christian  should  bo  held  as  a  stare. 
il-  i-  -aid  I"   h:ne  be.-n  the  tir-l  oho  rc-encd  to  the  II 
See  the  right  of  canonisation.     I'M  •!    Au_-.  1,111 
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ALEXANDER  I.— ALEXANDER. 


RKITEII,  "(icschichtc    Alexanders    III.    imd  dcr   Kin-he 

seiner  /cit."    I  Still,  2  VOls.) — Al.KXAXJlKK    IV.  (RlNAE.KO    1)1 

ANAI;M)  became  pope  in  I2.il.  Died  May  12,  12(11. — AL- 
i:\  \\]>KII  \.  (I'lKTHo  Fll. Alton)  wns  chosen  pope  in  1  Hill. 
Died  May  :(,  1410. — ALEXANDER  VI.  (ltonuii;o  Li:x/roLi 
I!O|[I;IA),  horn  at  \"aleneiii.  in  Spain,  in  1  l.';o,  was  ii  nephew 
of  Pope  Calixtus  III.  Before  his  election  to  the  papacy 
he  hail  several  illegitimate  children,  among  whom  were  I  he 
inlamous  Ca'sar  imd  Lucretia  Borgia.  He  became  a  car- 
dinal in  14.'i(>,  and  was  chosen  pope  in  1492.  Among  the 
events  of  his  pontificate  was  the  death  of  Savonarola. 
Died  An;;.  18,  1503.  His  character  was  an  infamous  com- 
pound of  cruelty,  treachery,  licentiousness,  and  other  \  !'•••-. 
— ALEXANDER  VII.  (FABio  CHIOI)  was  horn  at  Sienna  Fob. 
13,  1599,  and  became  po]ic  in  lliiA.  lie  embellished  Rome 
with  architectural  works.  Died  .May  22.  1007. — ALEXAN- 
DER VIII.  (PiF.Tito  OTTOBOXI)  was  born  in  Venice  April  19, 
1610,  and  elected  pope  in  1689.  He  assisted  the  Venetians 
in  a  war  against  the  Turks.  Died  Feb.  1,  1691. 

Alexander  I.,  king  of  SeotJand,  a  younger  son  of 
Malcolm  C'aninore.  began  to  reign  in  1107.  He  was  an 
able  ruler.  He  died  in  1124,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  David  I. — ALEXANDER  II. .born  in  1198,  succeeded 
his  father,  William  the  Lion,  in  1214.  He  married  a  sister 
of  Henry  III.  of  England  in  1221.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  wise  and  able  prince.  Died  in  1249. — ALEXANDER 
III.,  of  Scotland,  born  in  1241,  was  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
and  became  king  in  1249.  He  married,  in  1251,  Margaret, 
a  daughter  of  Henry  III.  of  England.  His  reign  was 
peaceful  and  prosperous.  He  fell  with  his  horse  over  a 
precipice,  and  was  killed  in  1286. 

Alexander  I.  (or  Alexan'der  Pav'lovitch),  em- 
peror of  Russia,  the  son  of  Paul  I.  and  Maria,  a  princess 
of  WUrtcmbcrg,  was  born  at  St.  Petersburg  in  Dec.,  1777. 
He  married,  in  1793,  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  the  crown 
prince  of  Baden,  and  succeeded  his  father,  who  was  assassi- 
nated in  Mar.,  1801.  He  promoted  civilization,  education, 
industry,  and  trade.  His  foreign  policy  was  pacific  until 
he  joined  a  coalition  against  Napoleon  in  1805.  In  Decem- 
ber of  that  year  the  Russian  and  Austrian  armies  were  de- 
feated at  Austerlitz.  After  the  Russian  armies  had  sus- 
tained several  other  defeats,  the  war  was  ended  by  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit  in  1807.  Alexander  then  became  the  friend 
ami  ally  of  Napoleon,  and  declared  war  against  England. 
But,  alarmed  by  the  insatiable  ambition  of  Napoleon,  he 
resolved  on  a  change  of  policy,  and  formed  an  alliance 
with  England  and  Sweden.  Russia  was  invaded  in  1812 
by  Napoleon,  who  took  Moscow,  but  his  army  was  soon 
compelled  to  retreat,  and  nearly  all  perished  with  cold  and 
hunger  or  were  taken  prisoners.  After  the  abdication  of 
Napoleon,  Alexander  entered  Paris  with  the  victorious 
armies  in  1814,  and  exhibited  more  generosity  and  clem- 
ency towards  the  French  than  the  other  allies  showed.  He 
again  entered  Paris  in  triumph  in  July,  1815,  and  in  the 
same  year  formed,  with  the  emperor  of  Austria  and  the 
king  of  Prussia,  a  coalition  called  "the  Holy  Alliance," 
the  tendency  of  which  was  reactionary  and  hostile  to  the 
cause  of  liberty.  The  professed  object  of  this  alliance  was 
to  promote  religion  and  peace.  As  ho  advanced  in  years 
bo  became  more  contracted  and  less  liberal,  a  prey  to 
hypochondria  and  suspicion.  His  projects  of  reform  were 
abandoned,  a  rigid  censorship  of  the  press  was  maintained, 
and  all  liberal  or  progressive  tendencies  were  repressed. 
He  died  without  issue  a,t  Taganrog.  Dec.  1,  1825,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Nicholas.  (See  RVSSIA.) 

Alexander  II.,  surnamed  XICOLAKVITCII  (i.  e.  "the  son 

of  Nicholas  "),  emperor  of  Russia,  the  eldest  son  of  Nicholas 
I.,  was  l.orn  April  29,  1818.  His  mother  was  a  sister  of 
William  I.  of  Prussia  and  emperor  of  (iennany.  He  mar- 
ried in  1841,  Marie,  a  daughter  of  the  grand  duke  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  and  ascended  the  throne  on  the  2d  of  Mar., 
1855,  during  the  Crimean  war,  which  Russia  waged  against 
France,  England,  and  Turkey.  The  war  was  terminated  by 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  signed  in  Mar.,  1856.  His  domestic 
policy  has  been  more  moderate  and  liberal  than  that  of  his 
ancestors.  He  is  commended  for  punishing  official  corrup- 
tion and  liberating  public  instruction  from  military  dis- 
cipline and  control.  Among  the  memorable  events  of  his 
reign  was  the  emancipation  of  about  twenty  million  serfs, 
which  was  decreed  in  1801.  (Sec  RUSSIA.) 

Alexander  ALEXANDROVITOH,  grand  duke  of  Russia 
and  ccsarcvitch.  the  second  son  of  the  emperor  Alexander 
II.,  was  born  Mar.  10,  1845.  Ho  married  in  Nov.,  1806, 
Mario  Sophie  Frederike  Dagmar,  who  is  a  daughter  of 
Christian  IX.,  king  of  Denmark,  and  who  then  assumed 
the  name  of  Marie  Fcodorovna.  He  became,  after  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother  Nicholas,  in  1865,  the  heir-ap- 
parent to  the  throne.  He  has  two  sons — Nicholas  Alexan- 
drovitch,  born  in  1868,  and  George  Alexandrovitch,  born 
in  1871. 


Alexander  (ARCHIBALD),  D.D.,  an  eminent  divine,  born 
near  Lexington,  Rockbridgc  co.,  Va.,  April  17,  1772.  Ho 
became  president  of  Hampden-Sidney  College  in  1796,  and 
pastor  01  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Philadelphia  in  1SU7. 
In  1812  he  was  chosen  the  first  professor  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  Princeton,  X.  J.,  then  just  founded.  He  was 
distinguished  as  a  pulpit  orator  and  as  a  writer  on  the- 
ology. Among  his  works  are  "Outlines  of  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity  "  (1824),  a  "History  of  the  Israelites,"  and 
"Outlines  of  Moral  Science"  (1852).  The  first  of  these 
works  has  been  translated  into  several  languages.  He  mar- 
ried, in  ISIIL'.  Janetta  Waddell,  a  daughter  of  a  well-known 
blind  preacher.  Died  Oct.  22,  1851. 

Alexander  (BARTON  STONE),  an  American  officer,  born 
in  181!)  in  Kentucky,  graduated  at  West  Point  1842,  and 
Mar.  7,  1867,  lieutenant-colonel  of  engineers.  He  served 
as  assistant  engineer,  repairing  fortifications,  1842—47,  in 
the  war  with  Mexico  1848,  at  the  Military  Academy  as 
treasurer  and  erecting  buildings  1848-52,  constructing 
military  asylum  (Soldiers'  Home)  near  Washington,  I).  C., 
1852-55,  altering  Smithsonian  Institution  1854,  building 
Chelsea  Marine  Hospital,  Mass.,  1855-59,  and  erecting 
Miuot's  Ledge  lighthouse,  entrance  to  Boston  harbor,  1855.- 
61.  In  the  civil  war  was  aide-de-camp,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel,  chiefly  employed  in  the  construction  of 
the  defences  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  1861-66,  in  Manassas 
campaign  1861,  engaged  at  Blackburn's  Ford  and  Bull 
Run  (brevet  major),  in  Virginia  peninsula  campaign  1S62, 
engaged  at  Yorktown  (brevet  lieutenant-colonel).  West 
Point,  Chickahominy,  Fair  Oaks.  Gaincs's  Mill,  and  Oold- 
en's  Farm,  as  consulting  engineer  of  Major-General  Sheri- 
dan's army  in  Shenandoah  Valley  1864,  present  at  Cedar 
Creek,  and  in  preparation  of  bridge  equipage,  devising 
defensive  works,  and  member  of  various  boards  1861-66. 
He  was  made  brevet  colonel  and  brigadier-general  Mar.  13, 
1865,  for  meritorious  services.  Since  the  war  he  has  had 
charge  of  most  of  the  public  works  in  Maine  till  Jan.  7, 
1867,  when  he  became  senior  engineer  and  member  of  the 
Pacific  board  of  engineers  for  fortifications. 

GEORGE  W.  CIILLI-M,  U.  S.  Arm;/. 

Alexander  (JAMES  WADDELL),  D.D.,  an  eminent  divine, 
was  born  near  Gordonsville,  in  Louisa  co.,  Va.,  Mar.  13, 
1804.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1S20,  and  became  in 
1833  professor  of  rhetoric  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
(Princeton).  From  1844  to  1849  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Duane  street  Presbyterian  church  in  New  York.  From 
1S49  to  1851  he  was  professor  of  church  history  in  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  In  1S51  he  took  charge 
of  the  Fifth  avenue  Presbyterian  church  in  New  York  City, 
and  died  July  31,  1859.  He  was  a  man  of  various  culture, 
and  had  uncommon  unction  and  power  as  a  preacher.  He 
published  numerous  articles  in  the  "  Princeton  Review," 
and  a  number  of  volumes,  such  as  "Discourses  on  Chris- 
tian Faith  and  Practice"  and  "Sacramental  Discourse.-." 

Alexander  (JOHN  HENRY),  an  American  savant,  burn 
at  Annapolis,  Md.,  in  1812,  published  a  "Treatise  of 
Mathematical  Instruments"  (1835),  "Contributions  to  the 
History  of  Iron"  (1840),  "Introits"  (1844),  "Dictionary 
of  Weights  and  Measures"  (1850),  "International  Coin- 
age" (Oxford,  1857),  and  other  works.  Died  at  Baltimore 
-Mar.  2,  1867.  (See  his  Life  by  W.  PINKNEY,  1867.) 

Alexander  (JOSEPH  AIIDISON),  D.D.,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia April  24,  1809.  He  graduated  at  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  in  1826.  He  was  chosen  adjunct  professor  of 
Latin  in  1833.  In  1838  he  went  into  the  Thee. logical  Semi- 
nary as  associate  professor  of  Oriental  and  biblical  litera- 
ture, and  in  one  chair  and  another  continued  to  serve  the 
institution  till  his  death  at  Princeton,  Jan.  28,  1860.  He 
made  extraordinary  attainments  in  the  Semitic  and  other 
languages.  He  was  also  an  impressive  preacher.  He  wrote 
much  for  the  "Princeton  Review."  His  most  important 
works  arc  commentaries:  "Isaiah"  (2  vols.  8vo,  1846), 
"Psalms"  (3  vols.  12mo,  1850),  "Acts"  (1  vol.,  1857), 
"  Mark"  (1  vol.,  1858).  "Matthew"  was  published  post- 
humously in  1860. 

Alexander  (NATHANIEL),  born  in  Mecklenhurg,  N.  C., 
in  17.')6.  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1776,  served  in  the  Re- 
volutionary army,  and  afterwards  practised  medicine.  He 
was  member  of  Congress  (1803-05)  and  governor  of  North 
Carolina  (1805-07).  Died  at  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  Mar.  8, 
1808. 

Alexander  (STEPHEN),  LL.D.,  a  distinguished  astron- 
omer, born  at  Schcncctady,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  1,  1800,  grad- 
uated at  Union  College  in  1824.  He  became  professor  of 
astronomy  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1840,  and  obtain- 
ed in  1845  an  additional  chair  of  mechanics.  He  has  ac 
quired  distinction  as  a  writer  on  astronomy. 

Alexander  (WILLIAM),  earl  of  Stirling,  a  Scottish 
poet,  born  in  1580.  He  wrote,  besides  several  dramas,  a 
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didactic  po.-m   entitled   "  li n   -day  "  ( I d I  I ),  which   was 

niiii'li  ncliiiirnl.     lie  was  appoint, -d      orctary  of  state  for 

Scotland  in    16*8.       Died  ill   1010. 

Alexander  .  \Vn.i.i  IM  |,  -t\  led  l.<>i:i>  Sniti.tv.:.an  Amer- 
ican general,  limn  in  Nrn  \olk  ill  17-'ti.  He  claimed  ill.' 

carliloni  "(  Stirling,  liut  did   not  -u I  in  ..iitaining  the 

•  belonging  to  it.     Ha\  in_'  i  moused  tin'  popular  cause 
in    tin-    Revolution,  ho   served   witli   distinction   at 
l-land,    <!erniantow-n,   anil    Monm'.uth,   and   ohtainod   the 
rank  i>f  major  general.     He  also  promoted  tho  cause  by 
expo-ing  tin-  intriL.',ies  of  Conway.      l>ied  .Jan.  l.>,   I  . 

Alexan'drr  Ha  la-,  a  usurper  of  tho  throne  of  Syria, 
w.i  a  person  of  low  origin,  nnd  lived  in  tho  second  century 
I;.  ('.  II.-  pretended  to  hi-  I  In-  -mi  of  A  III  inchns  Kpiph- 
.  ami  nilli  (In-  uiil  of  Roiiie  and  several  tlrock 
princes  .Ideated  his  rival  Demetrius  Soler  in  150  B.  C., 
iiinl  I>.  met  rill,-'  was  killi"!  in  tint  flight.  After  a  shoit 
reign  In-  was  defeated  by  his  father-in-law,  anil  in  140 
1>.  i '.  u  :i  -  murdered  by  an  Arabian  einir  with  whom  he  had 
taken  refuge. 

Alexander  John  I.,  prince  of  Rumania,  born  Mar. 
20.  1S-MI,  was  elected  in  !.*.'>*  to  the  assembly  of  Moldavia, 
he. Mine  ill  the  saim-  year  minister  of  war  of  the  united 
principalities,  was  elected  in  ISM*  tir.it  prince  of  Moldavia, 
and  then  prince  of  Wallachia,  in  both  cases  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  but  had  to  pledge  himself  to  complete  the  union 
of  the  two  principalities,  and  then  resign  in  favor  of  some 
European  prince.  But  he  was  not  recognized  by  Turkey 
until  Dec.  1W,  I Slil,  as  prince  of  both  principalities,  on 
which  day  the  union  of  the  two  principalities  under  the  name 
of  Rumania  was  proclaimed.  But  in  consequence  of  sev- 
eral  unpopular  measures  the  most  prominent  men  of  Ru- 
niiin ia  planned  n  revolution,  and  in  the  night  of  Feb. ,23, 
I -nil.  entered  his  apartments  and  forced  him  to  sign  hi* 
resignation.  After  that  time  he  lived  in  Vienna  as  a  pri- 
\:,ie  i-iti/en.  IK-  died  in  1873. 

Alexander  Karageorgevitch,  prince  of  Servia,  the 
eon  of  (iKHNV  IfKoitcK  (which  see),  tho  first  prince  of  Ser- 
via. liorn  Oct.  11,  IHOli,  was  elected  prince  of  Servia  in 
1ML'.  Russia  protested  against  his  election,  but  Mar.  27, 
I  - 1:1.  he  was  again  elected,  and  this  time  by  a  unanimous 
\i.le.  In  consequence,  however,  of  his  peace  policy  to- 
wards tin-  foreign  powers,  he  became  oonoxious  to  tho 
people,  und  was  di-pnscd  Dec.  11,  1858.  In  1868  he  was 
a <•. -used  of  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Prince  Michael,  his 

- --or.  and  was  sentenced  in  1871  by  tho  authorities  of 

Austria,  where  he  had  resided  since  his  deposition,  to  eight 
}e;ii's'  Imprisonment  and  the  en-i-. 

Alexan'der  Ncv'ski  (orNev'skoi),  a  Russian  prince 
and  hero,  born  in  121'J,  was  a  son  of  the  grand  duke  Yar- 
o-laf  II.  Ho  gained  in  1240  a  signal  victory  over  the 
Swedes  on  the  Ne\a:  hence  his  surname.  Onthedeathof 
his  lather,  about  1246,  he  became  grand  duke  of  Vladimir. 
I 'led  in  l-'t'i:;.  P.y  the  Russians  he  is  regarded  as  a  saint. 

Alexan'der  of  Aphrodis'ias,  a  celel. rated  tlrcck 
commentator  on  Aristotle,  lived  at  about  the  close  of  tho 
secoml  century  after  Christ.  Like  his  masters,  llerminus 
and  Aristocles  the  Messcnian,  he  tried  to  free  the  Poripa 
philosophy  from  the  syncretism  of  Aminonius  and 
others,  and  to  restore  the  true  interpretation  of  Aristotle. 

Alexander  of  Hales.     See  HALKS. 

Alexan'der  Seve'ni§.  a  Unman  emperor,  born  about 
20,i  A.  I>.      His  original  name  was  Al.KXIAMS   KISSMMS. 
but  when  upon  his  removal  to  Koine  ho  was  created  MMW, 
pontitr.    consul,  and  ;i/-/mvyn    jur,,,i*    elect    hy    his   < 
tile  emperor   Klagahalus,  lie  a-smned  tho  name  M.  Ai  1.1 
i.n  s  AI.I.X  vMiKit.'iind  a.ldcd  SKVKKIS  afterwards.      In  --- 
A.  I).,  upon    the   death   of  his  cousin,  Alexander   \\a-   pro 
claimed    emperor    by    the    pnrtm-ians.   and    continued    by 
the    senate.      In    L':1L'   he   gamed   a   groat    victory    over   the 
Persians;  in  2:U  ho  marched  into  Haul  against  tho  Ger- 
mans, but  was  waylaid  and  murdered  by  some  mutinous 
soldiers  in  :.':;;>. 

Alexan'dra  (TAIIOLIXE  MARIF  CIIARI.OTTK  I.orisr. 
.Tn.lK).  iirincoss  of  Wales,  a  daughter  i.t  I  Ini-nan  IX., 
king  of  Uenmark.  was  horn  in  1MI.  She  was  married  in 
Mar.,  1SI'.:I.  to  Albert  Edward,  prinee  of  Wales. 

Alexan'dri,  or  Alelumndri  '  V  isn  101.  a  Moldavian 
poet  and  litri'mi-'ur.  horn  at  Va--y  in  1>-1.  wa-  educated 
in  Paris.  Ho  produced,  in  r'roneh  and  .Moldavian,  a 
number  of  dramas  which  wore  performed  with  success  at 
Va-sy.  In  !*;>-!  he  published  "  Popular  liallad-  of  Runia- 
nia."  His  novels,  .-ong.-,  and  ballads  have  been  much 
admired, 

Alexan'dria  [classical  accentuation,  Alr.mn,li-i'n  :  (Jr. 
'AXe(axip<ia],  an  ancient  and  celebrated  city  and  seaport  ot 
Lower  Kitypt.  named  from  Alexander  tho  (Ireat.  by  whom 
it  was  fouiiilod  in  .":!!'  H.  <'.  It  was  situated  on  :\  low  and 
narrow  tract  which  separates  Lake  Marcotit  from  the 


rranoan,  near  the  western  mouth  and 

117  mile.  S.  U.  .,1  Cairn.    I,..' 
lightl.  -  .  lun.  i".r   ..:;'  K.    .-... 

I    nnd.iM'.n  it   he,  .ime  the  capital  of  •  ..!,.. 

reigned  iii  Kgjpt.  and  ..i.e  ot  the  i.  and  inag- 

••e-  world.     It  was  a  great  empurium  of 
commerce,  for  wh''  ' 

dia  was  very  advantag. 

Christian  era  this  city  was  a  celebrated  seat  of  learning 
and  philosophy.  Here  was  foi:  >  or 

anti.|uily  i Al.l.x  IMIKI  \N    l.lBUAlin,  ami  tbi Id, rated 

Mil-. um.  Among  the  principal  e.i,t,,-e.  «„•  the  Sera- 
peion,  or  tempi.  .  In  front  •  ; 

a  famous  lighthouse  railed  Pharos,  on  an  island  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  supposed  that  during  its  greatest  pros- 
perity Alexandria  had  000,000  inhabitants,  a  majority 
of  whom  were  Greeks  and  jews.  Even  after  Egypt  had 
been  conquered  by  the  Romars,  this  city  was  second  only 
to  Rome  in  size  and  importance.  About  the  pen...)  30£- 
640  A.  D.  it  was  a  great  focus  of  Christian  theology  and 
sectarianism.  It  was  captured  by  the  Saracen  caliph 
Omar  about  640,  after  which  its  prosperity  declined.  Toe 
discovery  of  a  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  < 
Hope  (1497)  contributed  to  its  rain,  so  that  the  • 
was  reduced  in  1778  to  8000.  The  principal  remains  of  its 
ancient  grandeur  are — a  granite  monolith  erroneously 
called  Poinpey's  Pillar:  the  Catacombs;  and  two  obelisks 
named  Cleopatra's  Needles,  one  of  which,  about  seventy- 
two  feet  high,  is  standing,  and  the  other  lies  prostrate. 

The  modern  city,  which  has  again  become  populous  and 
important,  is  built  near  the  site  of  the  ancient,  and  on  a 
mole  or  isthmus  connecting  the  main  land  with  the  island 
of  Pharos.  It  is  connected  with  Cairo  by  a  canal  and  rail- 
way, and  with  Suet  by  a  railway,  which  is  continued  from 
Cairo.  Here  are  a  palace  of  the  pasha,  a  custom-house,  a 
large  naval  arsenal,  and  medical,  naval,  and  other  schools. 
Some  of  the  new  streets  present  the  aspect  of  a  European 
city,  but  in  the  Turkish  quarter  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
dirty.  In  consequence  of  steam  navigation,  Alexandria 
has  again  become  a  great  emporium  of  the  commerce  be- 
tween Europe  and  India.  The  chief  articles  of  export  an 
grain,  sugar,  drugs,  cotton,  gums,  rice,  dates,  and  i 
icrs  ply  regularly  between  this  port  and  Urn 
Malta,  and  Constantinople.  Eleven  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished here  in  the  Italian,  Greek,  and  French  language*. 
Pop.  in  1871,  2141,602;  among  whom  there  are  25,00( 

Creeks,  20,000  Italians,  15,000  French.  .- >  liermans  and 

Swiss,  and  a  large  number  of  other  foreigners.  Its  new 
artificial  harbor,  with  a  breakwater  2  miles  long,  commenced 
in  1871,  is  one  of  the  most  important  works  of  the  kind  in 
the  Mediterranean.  RKVISKD  BY  A.  J.  SCRM. 

Alexandria,  a  town  ot  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Kherson,  14.H  miles  X.  E.  of  Kherson.    Pop.  in  1887, 10,434. 
Alexandria,  a  town  in  Wallachia.     Pop.  S: 
Alexandria,  a  county  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  Virginia. 
Area,  about  36  square  miles.     It  is  bounded  on  th 
by  the  Potomac,  which  separates  it  from  the  oily  of  Wash- 
ington.    The  surface  is  hilly.     This  county  was  formerly  a 
part  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  was  retroceded  to 
Virginia  in  1844.    tirain  is  the  chief  crop.     Capital,  Alex- 
andria.    Pop.  16,7ai. 

Alexandria,  the  capital  of  Glengary  co.,  Ontario,  U 
about  130  miles  N.  E.  of  Kingston. 
Alexandria,  a  twp.  of  Calhoun  oo.,  Ala.    Pop. 
Alexandria,  a  township  of  Lcavcnworth  eo.,  Kan. 

Alexandria,  the  capital  of  Rapides  parish,  I/, 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Red  River.  :iil>  miles  by  water  V  W .  of 
New   urleans.     It  has  a  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
four  well-established  and  prosperous  institutions  "f  learn- 
ing, hvc  churches  (Catholic.  Episcopalian,  v 
eifMethodist.  and  colored  Baptist),  a  larg.  ri.-k 

hotel,  two  well-organized panic,,  of  l.r.-ni.  n.  three  i 

ping  warehouses,  a  large  nui r  ,,|  stores,  and  two  w, 

pai.ers  It  has  two  weekly  packets  to  New  Orleans,  bes.de 
which  tho  Shrovcport..lefrorsun,  •  her  hoals,  soiw 

thirtv-five  in  all.  stop  hen-.     In   1*72  Alexandria  - 
8166  bales  of  cotton,  :\'W2  hogsheads  of  sugar. 

,f  molasses,  besides  large  quantities  ot  hide,,  peltries, 
moss  beeswax,  tallow,  pecan-nuts,  and  fruit.     P-p.  I 
K.  R.  llnixu.  Kf.  "  1 >'*v  »  |P|;U1-  '-VT- 

Alexandria,  a  post-village,  capital  ..: 

Minn     in  a  township  of  the  same  name,  I  (n  miles  H 
of  SI    Paul,  on  the  propo-ed  line  of  the  St.  Vincent  brand 
of  SI.    Paul   and    Paoitio  It.  R.      It    has  a   weekly   paper,  a 
I      <    land-office,  and  steam  grist  and  saw  mills. 

-.Minted  o, ;  1*autifi 

|,k,.s  which  abound  in  that  pan  of  the  St. 


Alexandria  township,  i03. 
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Alexandria,  a  township  of  Benton  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  921. 

Alexandria,  a.  post-village  of  Clarke  co.,  Mo.  It  has 
one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  688. 

Alexandria,  a  post-township  of  Grafton  co.,  N.  H.   It  i 
has  manufactures  of  lumber.     Pop.  876. 

Alexandria,  a  township  of  Huutcrdon  co.,  N.  J.   Pop. 

3341 

Alexandria,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y.,  in 
n  township  of  its  own  name,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
".-,  miles  N.  l,y  K.  of  Watertown.  Alexandria  Bay  is  a  port 
which  is  visited  by  steamboats.  It  has  a  lighthouse.  The 
township  embraces  a  part  of  the  Thousand  Isles,  and  is  a 
great  summer  resort.  It  contains  a  glass-factory  and 
eight  churches.  Pop.  of  township,  3087. 

Alexandria,  a  post-borough  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  556. 

Alexandria,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  Alex- 
andria 90.,  Va..  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Potomac,  7  miles  below  Washington.  The  river  is  hero 
1  mile  wide,  and  forms  a  good  harbor,  which  is  deep  enough 
for  the  largest  ships.  The  streets  are  regular  iuid  well 

Ea\cd.  and  the  principal  thoroughfare  is  traversed  by  a 
orse  railway.  The  city  contains  a  court-house,  a  new  and 
very  handsome  market-house,  fifteen  churches,  several 
banks,  has  two  daily  and  three  weekly  newspapers,  an 
efficient  steam  tire  d'epartment,  and  is  lighted  with  gas 
and  supplied  with  water.  An  extensive  cotton-factory  has 
been  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years,  with  flouring- 
mills,  machine-shops,  plaster-mills,  and  other  industries. 
The  city  is  noted  for  the  number  and  excellence  of  its  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  and  has  a  large  public  library.  It 
is  the  terminus  of  a  number  of  railroads;  one  crosses  the 
State  to  the  North  Carolina  border;  another,  to  connect 
with  the  Ohio  River,  is  being  constructed;  one  to  Rich- 
mond, rid  Fredericksburg;  and  a  short  lino  atfords  hourly 
communication  with  Washington.  Alexandria  enjoys  an 
extensive  coal-trade  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
from  the  Cumberland  region,  a  large  number  of  vessels 
being  employed  in  the  shipment  of  the  product  of  the 
mines  to  Northern  ports.  Pop.  13,570. 

E.  SNOVHEN,  En.  "ALEXANDRIA  GAZETTE." 
Alexan'drian  la'brary,  the  largest  and  most  cele- 
brated library  of  antiquity,  was  founded  by  Ptolemy  Phil- 
adelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  about  275  B.  C.  He  purchased 
many  books  at  Athens,  Rome,  and  other  places.  This 
library  is  said  to  have  been  partially  destroyed  by  fanat- 
ical Christians  about  395  A.  D.  According  to  some  au- 
thorities, it  was  burned  in  642  A.  D.  by  order  of  the  caliph 
Omar,  who  argued  that  if  books  agree  with  the  Koran  they 
arc  unnecessary,  if  they  differ  they  should  be  destroyed. 
(Si'c  RiTscnL,"'l)ie  Alexandrinischen  Bibliothcken,"  1838.) 
Alexandrian  (or  Alexandrine)  School  is  the  name 
given  to  a  certain  type  of  thought  and  culture  which  began 
to  prevail  in  Egypt  about  300  B.  C.  The  intercourse  of  the 
Jewish  and  Greek  colonists  who  had  previously  settled  in 
that  country  had  given  rise  to  a  blending  of  the  peculiar 
religious  rdeas  of  each.  The  Gnostics,  whose  system  was 
a  mingling  of  Oriental  with  Christian  thought,  originated 
chiefly  in  Alexandria;  and  Philu-Judseus,  generally  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  Neo-Platonism,  was  also  a  native, 
of  that  city.  Athanasius,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  and  other 
eminent  Christian  Fathers  favored  the  Alexandrian  School, 
and  adopted  to  a  certain  extent  the  doctrines  of  the  Neo- 
Platonists.  This  school  was  likewise  renowned  for  the  cul- 
ture of  mathematics  and  physical  science,  and  numbered 
amon^  its  disciples  Euclid,  Aristarchus  of  Samos,  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  Archimedes.  The  celebrated  critic 
Aristarchus  U  said  to  have  passed  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  Alexandria,  where  he  founded  a  school.  With  regard 
d»  correctness  ami  elegance  of  expression  the  Alexandrian 
writers  were  highly  distinguished,  but  they  were  deficient 
in  life  and  spirit.  In  a  school  where  imitation  and  rule 
took  the  place  of  inspiration,  each  generation  became  more 
artitieial  and  lifeless  than  its  predecessor,  and  both  prose 
and  poetry  often  became  labored  affectation.  Special  works 
on  the  history  of  the  Alexandrine  School  have  been  writ- 
ten !>v  MATTER,  2  vols.,  2d.cd..  1SKI-44:  IUiiTii£i.EMv  ST.- 
HM.AIRK  (1*45),  and  SIMON  (2  vols.,  1844-45). 

Alexan'drine,  a  poetical  metre  or  verse,  formed  of 
twelve  syllables,  which  was  tirst  used  liv  a  French  poet  of 
the  twelfth  century,  named  Alexander  of  Paris.  The  sec- 
ond line  of  the  following  couplet  from  Pope's  ••  Kssay  on 
Criticism."  part  ii.,  line  l.'tli,  furnishes  an  example: 
"A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  sons, 

Which,  like  n  wounded  snake,  dra^s  its  slow  length  along." 
See  also  Virgil's  "  Gcorgics,"  iii.,  424. 

Alexandrine  Age,  a  name  applied  to  a  period  during 
which  Alexandria  was  the  principal  centre  of  literature  and 
science  in  the  world.  It  extended  from  about  300  B.  C.  to 


600  A.  D.,  and  was  represented  by  many  eminent  gram- 
marians and  critics,  who  excelled  in  correctness  and  ele- 
gance of  style,  but  were  deficient  in  genius  and  originality. 
Alexandro'pol  (called  also  Huenri  or  Guenri),  a 

fortified  town  of  the  Caucasus,  in  the  government  of  Eri- 
van,  on  the  Arpa-Chai  River,  85  miles  S.  W.  of  Tiflis. 
The  fort,  which  lies  about  2000  feet  from  the  city,  300  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  commands  the  entire  vicinity, 
and  can  hold  10,000  men.  Alcxandropol  is  an  important 
strategical  point,  as  it  is  the  key  to  Armenia.  Pop.  in 
1867,  17,272. 

Alexan'drov,  a  town  of  Central  Russia,  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Vladimir,  70  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  the  city  of  Vla- 
dimir. It  contains  a  convent  founded  by  Ivan  IV.,  who  is 
said  to  have  also  established  here  the  first  printing-press  in 
Russia.  Pup.  in  1867,  5810. 

Alex'is  (or  Alex'ius)  CONSENTS,  the  name  of  sev- 
eral emperors  who  reigned  at  Trebizond  (Trape/.us)  in  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries.  They  be- 
longed to  the  same  family  as  the  Alexis  Comncnus  men- 
tioned below. 

Alexis  (or  Alexius)  I.,  COMXEXUS,  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, born  in  1048.  Having  distinguished  himself 
by  his  military  talents,  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  his 
soldiers  about  1080,  in  place  of  Niccphorus.  who  was  then 
deposed.  He  showed  himself  an  able  and  a  crafty  ruler. 
Some  writers  censure  him  for  his  failure  to  support  the 
operations  of  the  first  Crusade,  which  occurred  in  his  reign. 
He  died  in  1118,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John. 

Alexis  ALEXAXDKOVITCII,  grand  duke  of  Russia,  a 
younger  son  of  the  emperor  Alexander  II.,  was  born  in 
Jan.,  1850.  He  visited  the  U.  8.,  making  an  extensive 
tour  in  1872,  and  meeting  nearly  everywhere  a  warm  re- 
ception among  the  Americans. 

Alexis  MICHAELOVITCH,  czar  of  Russia,  was  horn  Mar. 
10,  1629,  and  succeeded  his  father  Michael  in  1645.  He 
promoted  civilization  and  improved  the  laws.  He  was  the 
father  of  Peter  the  Great.  Died  Jan.  2!l,  lb'76. 

Alexis  PETROVITCH,  or  PETROWITSCH,  a  Russian  prince, 
a  son  of  Peter  the  Great,  was  born  in  1690.  He  showed 
such  a  hostility  to  the  reforms  of  his  father  that  the  latter 
resolved  to  exclude  him  from  the  throne.  While  Peter  was 
travelling  in  Western  Europe  in  1717,  Alexis  fled  to  Vienna 
and  Naples.  He  was  soon  brought  back,  and  condemned 
to  death  on  a  charge  of  treason  or  rebellion.  He  was  found 
dead  in  prison  in  July,  1718.  Scarcely  a  doubt  can  be  en- 
tertained that  ho  was  poisoned  by  the  order  of  his  father. 
His  son  Peter  became  emperor  in  1727. 

Alex'isbad,  a  watering-place  of  Germany,  in  the  Harz 
Mountains,  9  miles  from  liallenstadt,  was  established  as  a 
watering-place  by  the  duko  of  Anhalt-Bernburg  in  1810. 
It  has  two  springs— the  Selke  spring,  which  contains  no 
carbonates,  and  very  little  carbonic  acid  gas,  but  large 
quantities  of  chloride  and  sulphate  of  iron,  and  is  only  used 
for  bathing;  and  the  Alexis  spring,  containing  carbonate 
of  iron,  is  used  for  drinking.  The  scenery  in  the  neighbor- 
hood is  beautiful. 

Alex'ius,  SAIXT,  the  son  of  a  noble  Roman,  who  lived 
at  the  time  of  Pope  Innocent  I.  (402-416).  He  married  at 
the  wish  of  his  father,  but  fled  after  the  marriage,  and  after 
having  lived  for  a  long  time  as  a  hermit,  he  returned  and 
devoted  himself  to  a  life  of  charity,  and  only  made  himself 
known  a  short  time  before  his  death.  His  life  was  dra- 
matically treated  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  most  of  the  Eu- 
ropean languages. 

Alfalu,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Transylvania.  Pop.  in 
1869,  5041. 

Alfie'ri  (VITTORIO),  COUNT,  the  most  popular  Italian 
poet  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Asti,  in  Piedmont,  Jan.  17, 
1749,  and  inherited  a  large  fortune.  He  was  sent  to  the 
Academy  of  Turin,  in  which  he  learned  little,  and  which 
he  quitted  about  171)4.  Recoiling  with  disgust  and  resent- 
ment from  the  stupid  pedantry  and  tyranny  of  his  teachers, 
he  plunged  into  dissipation  and  neglected  the  cultivati.ni 
of  his  mind.  He  passed  many  years  in  travel,  for  which  ho 
had  a  strong  passion,  and  visited  nearly  all  the  countries 
of  Europe,  impelled  by  morbid  unrest  and  love  of  excite- 
ment, rather  than  a  rational  resolution  to  complete  his  ed- 
ucation. He  began  his  literary  career  by  the  drama  of 
"Cleopatra,"  which  was  performed  with  applause  in  1775. 
About  this  time  he  entered  a  more  regular  course  of  life, 
and  devoted  himself  with  passionate  ardor  to  study  and 
composition.  It  is  stated  that  he  commenced  the  study 
of  Greek  after  he  was  forty  years  old.  His  literary  suc- 
cess was  promoted,  as  he  affirms,  by  the  influence  of  the 
countess  of  Albany,  the  wife  of  the  Pretender  Charles  Ed- 
ward Stuart.  (Sec  ALBANY,  COUNTESS  OF.)  He  passed 
many  years  in  her  society  at  Florence  and  Rome,  and  in 
France.  He  composed  numerous  tragedies,  comedies,  sat- 
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ires,  :nnl  lyrical  poems.      His  rc|intnliiin  is  f <|ed  chiefly 

on  hi."  tragedies,  in, g  whi,.|,  we  T,,,tj Virginia.' 

li|i|ni  I  I.,"  "  Orestes,"  "  Abel,"  "  Mary  Stuart,"  ••  Myrrlia," 

"  O.'tav  ia."  and  "  Snul."      II  is  dramas,  w  Inch  d 

energy  of   language    and    intensity  of   pa--]',n,  ali-l  abound 

iii  noble  sentiment-,  were  wc-ll  adapted  lu  reform  the  na- 
tional literature,  which  hail  become  etlete.  insipid,  and  de«- 
tituti-  nt '  maul  \  \  igor.  "  The  aim  of  his  wot  k-."  sa\-  Mad- 
ame ilf  Stacl,  "  i-  -o  nolih-,  Ihr  sentiments  which  (hi-  author 
e\pn s-es  a,-.-i)i-il  s,,  well  with  his  personal  conduct,  that  his 
tragedies  ought  always  to  be  praised  as  actions,  even  when 
lhc\  may  be  criticised  as  literary  works."  (Curium.)  Altirri 
wus  liberal  in  politics,  and  ardently  desired  to  iinj. rove  the 
political  anil  sorial  condition  of  Italy  by  his  writings. 
Among  his  works,  arc  an  *'  Essay  on  Tyranny,"  th  c  ode.-  on 
the  American  Devolution,  and  his  interesting  Autobiogra- 
phy, llr  died  nt  Florence  Oct.  8,  180H.  His  complete 
works  were  published  at  Pisa  in  22  vein.  4to,  1808.  A  new 
edition  of  Iii,-  dramatic  works  was  published  by  Milanesi 
(is.,.,,  2  vols.).  His  life  was  written  by  TEZA  (1861). 

Alfon'sine  (or  Alphon'sine)  Tables,  the  name  of 
the  astronomical  tallies  prepared  by  the  order  of  Alfonso 
X.  of  Castile  ami  Leon,  at  a  cost  of  4011.0(10  gold  ducats — 
au,  $800,000.  Tlii-y  were  published  in  IL'.,L'.  They  were 
first  |iriiiteil  in  I  Is::,  and  were  the  first  printed  tables  that 
r\iT  a|,j,i.an-,l.  Kor  about  three  centuries  they  were  all 
that  astronomy  had  to  depend  on. 

Alton's.)  III.  of  A.sturias,  surnamcd  TIIK  CHEAT,  began 
to  reign  in  sun  A.  H.      He  enlarged   his  dominions  by  vie- 
orerthe  i  nil  dels  of  Spain.     Hied  in  910. 

Alfonso  I.  of  1',,-tilr  (or  Alfonso  VI.  of  Leon),  ,-ur- 
naiiicd  THI:  l!n  VVK.  was  a  son  of  Fernando  I.  He  became 

kin;,'  uf  i,i in    I  nil.,,  and  of  Castile  in  1073.     Aided  by 

tin  tannins  ciil.  he  defeaicd  the  Moors  in  several  battles. 
He  .lied  in  MI".I.  -- A  i.roNso  \  111.  of  Castile  (sometimes 
called  ALFONSO  111.)  was  born  about  1155,  and  became 
king  in  ll.'iS.  He  defeated  the  sultan  Mohammed  An 
in  a  great  1, attic  in  1212.  Died  in  1214. — ALFONSO  XI.  of 
Castile,  liorn  in  Kill,  succeeded  his  father,  Fernando  IV. . 
in  l;;i:'.  lie  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  gultau  Abool- 
I  Li --an  at  Tan  fa  in  I::  I  n.  Died  in  1350. 

Alfonso  X.,  king  of  Leon  and  Castile,  eurnamcd  Ki. 
SAIIIO  c'  the  \\  i-e  "  ..  was  born  in  1221.  He  succeeded  his 
father,  Fernando  III.,  in  1252.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  time,  and  was  distinguished  as  a  patron 
of  literature  and  science,  but  he  was  not  prosperous  in 
political  and  military  affairs;  his  reign  was  disturbed  by 
rebellions.  I  nder  his  aiispices  an  excellent  code  of  laws 
was  given  to  Spain,  and  the  Bible  was  translated  into  Cas- 
tilian.  He  wrote  several  works  in  verso  and  prose  which 
are  highly  commended.  Died  April  4,  1284. 

Alfonso  I.,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  born  about 
Ills...  was  a  son  of  Fernando  I.  of  Aragon,  whom  he  suc- 
ceed, d  in  I  II  li.  On  the  death  of  Joanna  II.,  queen  of  Na- 
les  (14.15),  that  kingdom  was  claimed  by  Alfonso  and 
lone  of  Anjou.  After  a  long  war  between  these  rivals. 
Alfonso  obtained  the  throne  of  Naples  in  1442.  He  died 
June  L'7.  I  l.'iS,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ferdinand  1. 

Alfonso  [Port.  Affuii'm]  I.,  the  first  king  of  Portugal, 
born  about  lloo,  was  a  son  of  Henry  of  Burgundy.  He 
inherited  from  his  lather  the  title  of  count  of  Portugal. 
Having  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Moors  at  Ourique 
in  ll::c.!.  he  then  assumed  the  title  of  king.  He  afterwards 
took  Lisbon,  and  became  master  of  all  Portugal.  He  died 
Dec.  n,  I  |s.>,  and  left  the  throne  to  his  son,  Sancho  I. 

Al'ford,  a  post-township  of  Berkshire  Co.,  Moss.  It 
has  valuable  marble-quarries.  Pop.  430. 

Afford  (Hi.sitv).  I).  D..  an  English  poet  and  theolo- 
gian, born  in  London  in  IS10.  lie  became  a  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  l^.'il.  incumbent  of  (.'lichee 
street  'chapd,  London,  in  ls.>:i.  and  dean  of  Canterbury 
in  IS.Mi.  His  most  popular  poetical  work  is  "The  School 
of  the  Heart,  and  other  Poems"  (1836),  which  was  highly 
commended  by  the  "Edinburgh  Itevicw  "  for  Jan.,  ls::ii. 
lie  gained  :i  high  reputation  as  a  biblical  critic  by  his 
edition  of  the  lircek  New  Te-tament  ,1-11  ."'-I.  A  re\  i-rd 
edition  of  it  appeared  in  I  \ols.  (1859  •'  •"/.).  He  pub. 
lishcd  khO  a  small  volume  entitled  "'file  l.liiei  n'l  Kngll.-ll," 
which  attracted  some  attention.  Died  Aug.  LI.  Is,  1. 
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his  brother  Lib.  in  d  in  •>:!.  whra  he  found  the  country  in 
a  miserable  condition.      In  the  prert-ding  rrign   the  king- 
dom had  been  in\aded  »nd  ravaged  by  an  army  of  Danes, 
whom  the  Saxon-  ».  re  unal'1 
sion  of  Alfred  tie  -•    pir.iliral  in-  nr-!..e-  were  contint, 

renewed,  and  nearly  all  of  the  kingdom  was  conquered  by 

the  Danes.     Alfred  was  forced  to  tin-  li>.n,  lu n  and 

conceal   himself   in  the  hut  of   a  _•   l.y 

furtive  measures  raised   a  small  army,  hr  attacked  and 
routed  the  Danes  at  Kddington    n, 
battle  the  Danish  king  (iodnin  i,.r  <.,,•• 
himself,   was   ci.i.  '  ini-liiinity.  und    remained  a 

peaceable  subject  of  Alfred,  who  now  dim  ted  I 
to  civil  affairs.    He  founded  or  improve. I  the  llrili-h  navy, 
rebuilt  cities  anil  forts,  establish,  d  school-,  compile, I  i 
of  laws,  and    r.|<,rn,,d    the  administration   o|  justice.      In 
that  age  of  ignorance  he  was  di-tingnishid  n-  a  >,  bnlar,  a« 
well  as  a  patron  of  learning.    He  translated  several  works 
from   the    Latin    into   Anglo-Saxon.      About  HH6  be  was 
recognized  as  the  sovereign  of  all  England.     His  kin. 
was  again  invaded  in  s;i|  by  an  aruiy  of  Nortlinn  n  under 
Hastings,  who  is  said  to  have  had  a  \\-  hips. 

Alfred  defeated  them  in  social  battle.,  and  finally  drove 
them  out  of  tin  island.  He  died  in  V01,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Edward  the  Elder.  Alfred  is  regarded  as  the 
wisest  and  greatest  of  all  the  kings  of  England.  He  was, 
says  Freeman,  "a  taint  without  superstition,  a  scholar 
without  ostentation,  a  conqueror  whose  hands  were 
stained  with  cruelty,  a  prince  never  cast  down  by  adversity, 
never  lifted  up  to  insolence  in  the  day  of  triumph."  (See 
also  SHARON  TriiM-.ii,  "History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.") 

Alfred*  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  York  ro..  Me.,  in 
a  township  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Portland  and  Rochester 
R.  R.,  32  miles  W.  by  8.  of  Portland.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  lumber  and  woollen  goods,  and  contains  a  Shaker 
village.  Pop.  of  township,  1224. 

Alfred,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Alleghany  eo., 
N.    V.,  has  a  sash,  blind,  and   door   factory,  chees. 
factory,  one  academy,  and  one  weekly  paper.    It  if  the  seat 
of  Alfred  University,  a  Seventh-Day  Baptist  institution. 
Pop.  of  township,  Iii5. 

N.  V.  Hri.i..  En.  "SAMATH  RECORDER." 

Alfred  (or  Alnred)  of  Beverly,  an  English  priest 
and  historian,  born  about  lino,  lie  wrote  a  history  of 
Britain  in  Latin,  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  abridgment 
of  the  work  of  Geoffrey  of  Moumouth. 

Al'freton,  a  market-town  and  parish  of  England,  in 
Derbyshire,  12  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Derby.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  named  in  honor  of  Alfred  the  Ureat.  Pop.  in 
1871,  11,805. 

Alfs'borg,  a  township  of  Sibley  eo.,  Minn.     Pop.  2M. 


Alford  (JoiiN),  born  in  KiSii,  was  the  founder  ot  a  pro- 
fessorship  of  natural  religion,  moral  philosophy,  and  ci\il 
|,,,lil>    ill   Harvard  College,  and  alsoa  benefactor  ,,f  1' 
College  and  other  institutions.     Died  at  Chari 

t.,   Sept.   L".l,    171)1. 

1'fordsvillc,  a  township  of  Robcson  co..  X.  C.  P.  1  o  1 1 . 
I'fred,  snrniiined  TIIF.  CIIKAT.  written  also  /Kit red, 
red,  ..r  Alvn-d  !l.at.  ./.'//'.. ',/»»l.  king 


___  _-  grcatlv 
Some  are  too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  nakeil  eye,  while  the 
stem  of  the  "giant  kelp  "of  the  \V.  coast  of  America  some- 
i  ini.s  attains  a  length  of  from  1000  to  1500  feel.  Having 
no  true  roots,  they  sometimes  adhere  to  rocks  or  the  »e« 
bottom,  and  sometimes  they  float  on  the  surface.  Naviga- 
tors sometimes  meet  with  masses  of  gulf-weed  (Sar.jnuxm) 
many  miles  in  extent  An  area  of  this  kind  in  the  Atlantic 
is  said  by  Maury  to  be  as  large  as  the  Mississippi  ! 
There  are  several  such  areas  in  the  ocean.  '.*MO 

Si  *s  (which  see).     AlgK  arc  cellular  in  structure,  are  use- 
ful as  manure,  and  some  species,  like  Irish  , 
a*  food.     Kelp  u  barilla,  mad.-  by  burning  sea-wee 
other  marine  plants,  yields  soda  an  . 
proper  aredividvd  into  thr.e  groups—  the  green  -spored,  the 
red-sporcd,  and  the  brown-sporcd  Alg«,  each  containing 
many  orders.    (See  PUVCOLOOY.) 

Algftn'see,  a  post-twp.  of  Branch  eo.,  Mich. 
Vltiir'di  (ALKBAXDRO).  an  eminent   Italian   sculptor 
and  architect,  born  at  llolognu  about  It'.nn,  stndi.,1  design 
under  the  Caracci.      II :  •' «°- 

lossal  work  in  relief  in  St.  Pel,  r  -  church.  I;...,,- 
ject  of  which  is  Pope  I,.-,,  forbidding  Anihi  ' 
He  was.  according  to  some  critics,  equal  or  superior  to  any 
sculptor  of  hi-  age.     Died  in  I 

Alcarot'li    (FBAMM*),  OomiT,  «    eminent    Italian 
writer,  born  'I.   KI-1.     II.-   was  a  skilful 

wur   "f  ih"    I'""    '"•'-•  '""'    >v 

..n    Paint..:. 

,ic,l.     He  Nmorcd  f  Berlin,  where  I 

,,,g  '"'•  '='»"r  '"  : 
Frederick  tb'e  Oreat,  who  gave  him  thct,tlc,,i  coontin  1TM. 

vcspoiidcd  with  Voltaire.     Died  at  I1 
AlgarovU'la,  an  astringent  substance  procured  I 
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tree  called  Jiuja  marthir,  which  grows  in  New  Carthagcna,  | 
in    South  America.     It  is   a  powerful  agent  for  tanning 
leather. 

Algar've,  the  southernmost  province  of  Portugal,  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Alemtejo,  on  the  E.  by  Spain,  and 
on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Area,  1ST-'  square 
miles.  The  Surface  is  mostly  mountainous.  The  main 
exports  are  wine,  salt,  dates,  and  other  fruits.  Tlio  chief 
towns  arc  Faro  and  Lagos.  Pop.  in  1868,  177,312. 

Al'gebra  [supposed  to  bo  derived  from  the  Arabic  al, 
"the,"  anil  ,/"'""'"  (ur  jabara),  to  "bind,"  to  "  consoli- 
date"], nn  important  branch  of  mathematics,  sometimes 
called  universal  arithmetic,  but  it  may  be  more  properly 
described  as  a  calculus  of  symbols.  The  symbols  it  em- 
ploys are  of  three  kinds:  (1)  those  of  quantity,  known  or 
unknown,  which  consist  of  ordinary  numbers  and  letters 
of  the  alphabet;  (2)  those  of  operation,  amongst  which 
are  -)-)  _)  x,  -s-,  */.  etc. ;  and  (3)  mere  abbreviations  for  or- 
dinary words.  (Sec  SIGX.)  The  combination  of  these  sym- 
bols according  to  fixed  laws  leads  to  algebraical  expres- 
sions or  formula1,  in  which  actual  computations  are  indi- 
cated rather  than  performed.  The  universality  of  algebra 
as  compared  with  arithmetic  consists  in  the  fact  that  in 
the  latter,  computations  being  effected  as  they  arise,  all 
traces  of  the  intermediate  steps  are  obliterated,  and  the 
result  is  applicable  to  a  single  case  only;  whereas  in  al- 
gebra the  formula)  contain  implicitly  the  answers  to  an 
unlimited  number  of  questions.  Again,  to  the  equivalence 
of  two  algebraical  formulae  always  corresponds  a  general 
theorem,  which  arithmetic  can  only  verify  in  particular 
cases.  Thus,  from  the  algebraical  identity, 

(0  +  6)  (a-fc)  =  a*-ij, 

we  learn  that  the  "product  which  results  from  multiplying 
the  sum  by  the  difference  of  a»^  two  numbers  is  equal  to 
the  difference  of  their  squares." 

The  systematic  notation,  to  which  algebra  owes  its  chief 
power  as  an  instrument  of  research,  has  been  of  very  grad- 
ual growth,  and  is  still  being  extended.  In  the  first  known 
treatises  on  the  subject,  by  Diophantus,  who  probably  lived 
in  about  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  the  few  symbols 
employed  are  mere  abbreviations  for  ordinary  words.  The 
Arabians,  who  obtained  their  algebra  from  the  Hindoos, 
did  little  or  nothing  towards  its  extension,  though  their 
treatises,  after  being  carried  into  Italy  by  a  merchant  of 
Pisa,  Leonardo  Bouacci  (1202  A.  D.),  gave  rise  to  import- 
ant improvements.  Scipio  Ferrous  of  Bononia  is  said  to 
have  solved  the  first  problem  of  the  third  degree  (1505); 
but  it  was  Tartaglia,  or  rather  Cardan,  who  first  gave  the 
general  solution  of  a  cubic  equation,  and  employed  letters 
to  denote  the  unknown  quantities,  the  given  one  being 
still  mere  numbers.  Without  extending  algebraic  notation, 
Ferrari,  a  disciple  of  Cardan,  discovered  the  general  solu- 
tion of  a  biquadratic  equation,  and  thus,  unknown  to  him- 
self, reached  the  barrier  which,  as  has  since  been  proved, 
will  ever  remain  impassable  to  the  searcher  for  general 
solutions  of  equations  of  the  fifth  and  higher  degrees. 
(See  EQUATIONS.)  Towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  algebra  was  introduced  into  (Jermany,  France,  and 
England,  by  Stifelius,  Pclctarius,  and  Robert  Recorde,  re- 
spectively. In  doing  so,  the  latter  also  invented  the  very 
convenient  symbol  of  abbreviation  =,  and  Stifelius  the  far 
more  Important  symbols  of  operation  +,  — ,  V.  In  the 
same  century,  through  her  far-famed  son  Victa,  France 
contributed  still  more  to  the  progress  of  the  science.  Vieta 
introduced  letters  as  symbols  for  known  as  well  as  for  un- 
known quantities,  and  by  the  increased  power  thus  acquired 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  general  theory  of  equations. 
In  this  direction  he  was  followed  by  Girard,  Harriot,  Des- 
cartes, and  others  :  in  short,  the  science  now  advanced  rap- 
idlv  towards  its  present  state  of  perfection.  It  would  be 
fruitlc-s  here  to  attempt  to  trace  its  progress.  (The  reader 
who  wishes  to  do  so  may  consult  with  advantage  Hrrrox's 
'•  Mathematical  Tracts,"  vol.  ii.,  lioNNvrASTi.F.'s  transla- 
tion of  BOSSTT'S  "  Histoire  des  Mathematiques,"  or  the 
works  of  MOXTTTI.A.)  The  last  great  improvement  in  al- 
gebraic notation,  that  of  determinants,  is  of  quite  recent 
date.  (See  DETERMINANTS,  by  PROF.  H.  A.  NEWTON.) 

Algeci'ras,  or  Algezi'ras,  a  senport-town  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Cadiz,  fi  miles  \V.  of  Gibraltar,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar;  lat.  36°  8' 
N.,  Ion.  5°  20'  5"  W.  Pop.  in  1800,  18,215.  Leather  and 
charcoal  are  exported  from  this  port.  Here  occurred  a 
naval  liattlc  between  the  English  and  French  in  July,  IMI|. 
Al'ger  (CYRUS),  born  at  West  Bridgcwater,  Mass.,  in 
1782,  became  in  1809  an  iron-founder  in  South  Boston,  and 
became  famous  as  a  founder  of  cannon.  He  was  also  dis. 
tlnguished  for  hla  benevolence  and  public  spirit.  Died 
Feb.  4,  1856. 

Alger  (Rev.  HORATIO,  JR.)  was  born  at  North  Chelsea 
(now  Revere),  Mass.,  Jan.  13,  1834,  and  graduated  at  Har- 


vard in  is.'i2.  He  studied  divinity  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1804 
was  ordained  over  the  Unitarian  church  at  Brcwster.  M:i>s. 
lie  published  '•  Bertha's  Christinas  Vision"  (1855),  "  Paul 
Preston's  Charge"  (I8B5),  besides  other  volumes  of  prose 
and  poetry  and  contributions  to  periodical  literature. 

Alger  (WILLIAM  ROCXSEVILLE),  born  at  Freetown, 
Mass.,  Dec.  11,  1823,  graduated  at  Harvard  Theological 
School  in  1847.  Ho  is  a  Unitarian  clergyman  and  a  dili- 
gent and  various  author.  Besides  his  most  important  work, 
"A  Critical  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life" 
(1801),  his  "Genius  of  Solitude  "  (1867)  and  "  Friendships 
uf  Women"  (1870)  have  been  admired.  He  has  also  trans- 
lated a  volume  of  Oriental  poetry  from  the  German.  He 
is  now  (1875)  pastor  of  a  church  in  New  York  City. 

Alge'ria  is  the  name  of  a  country  on  the  North  African 
coast  which  since  1831  has  belonged  to  France.  It  is  situ- 
ated between  Tunis  on  the  E.  and  Morocco  on  the  W.,  while 
in  the  S.  it  extends  indefinitely  into  the  Sahara.  In  the 
main  the  French  rule  may  be  said  to  be  established  over 
the  territory  from  lat.  37°  to  32°  N.,  and  from  Ion.  2°  W.  to  8< 
E.  The  coast,  which  is  mostly  high  and  steep,  has  hut  few 
and  poor  harbors,  although  the  rocky  promontories  form 
many  inlets  of  the  sea.  At  a  distance  from  the  coast  the 
country  forms  a  plateau  with  an  elevation  of  2000  to  3000 
feet,  which  gradually  declines  in  the  S.  towards  the  Sahara. 
In  regard  to  formation  of  the  ground,  three  divisions  are 
distinguished.  Along  the  coast  is  the  zone  of  the  Tell,  or 
Little  Atlas,  a  mountainous  region  with  many  coast-streams, 
fertile  valleys,  and  deep  gaps.  The  principal  plain  of  this 
zone  is  the  Metidjah,  immediately  south  of  Algiers,  50  miles 
by  20,  fertile,  well  watered,  and  covered  with  an  abundant 
vegetation.  To  the  S.  of  the  Little  Atlas  lies  the  Shott  or 
Sbakh,  the  zone  of  the  large,  arid  plains,  which  arc  mostly 
covered  only  by  a  long  dry  grass  called  halfa  (Stipii  m,,- 
crochlua,  the  esparto  grass  of  commerce),  but  in  summer 
present  a  most  remarkable  appearance,  from  the  shining 
crust  of  salt  which  covers  the  beds  of  the  saline  lakes.  In 
the  S.  the  Greater  Atlas  separates  the  Shott.from  the  third 
zone,  the  Sahara,  whose  loose  sand  extends  to  the  wooded 
heights  of  the  southern  slopes  of  the  mountains.  The  en- 
tire area  is  estimated  at  258,000  square  miles. 

The  climate  of  Algeria  is  warm  and  of  a  very  uniform 
character.  The  winter,  from  September  to  April,  is  the 
rainy  season  of  the  country,  but  this  rainy  season  is  often 
interrupted  by  a  period  of  good  weather  lasting  many 
weeks.  The  summer  is  almost  entirely  without  rain.  The 
plants  and  animals  arc  those  of  the  temperate  and  sub- 
tropical zone.  The  coast  produces  vegetables,  such  as 
cauliflowers  and  artichokes,  which  are  exported  in  large 
quantities  to  Europe.  Other  products  are  wheat,  barley, 
tobacco,  and  tropical  fruits  of  all  kinds.  The  dwarf  fan- 
palm,  with  its  rankling  roots,  has  long  been  a  plugiie  to  the 
agriculturist,  but  recently  it  has  been  extensively  used  for 
industrial  purposes.  Forests  of  palms,  cedars,  and  cork- 
oak,  as  well  as  different  kinds  of  shrubs,  cover  the  Little 
Atlas.  The  grasses  and  reeds  of  the  Shott  afford  rich  nour- 
ishment for  the  beautiful  Arabian  horses  and  large  herds 
of  asses,  mules,  and  sheep.  The  fruit  of  the  date-palm  be- 
gins to  ripen  in  the  oases  of  the  Sahara.  The  beasts  of 
prey,  which  formerly  were  very  numerous  in  Algeria,  are 
almost  entirely  exterminated,  hyivnas  and  jackals  occur- 
ring now  and  then.  Among  the  valuable  minerals  of  the 
country  are  iron,  copper,  lead,  marble,  sulphur,  and  salt. 

The  total  number  of  Europeans,  without  the  army,  in 
I860,  was  217.990,  of  whom  the  majority  live  in  the  cities; 
of  these.  122.1111  were  French,  58,540  Spaniards,  16,655 
Italians,  10,627  English  and  Maltese,  5436  Germans,  and 
4643  of  other  nationalities.  The  three  provinces  of  Algeria 
had,  according  to  the  census  of  1866,  the  following  popula- 
tion :  Algiers  (311, 120  square  miles),  200.060;  Oran(lll,830 
square  miles),  146,302;  and  Constantino  (107,367  square 
miles),  139,910 ;  so  that  there  is,  inclusive  of  2,434.974  na- 
tives, and  exclusive  of  67,774  soldiers,  a  total  population 
of  2.921,246.  The  population  remains  stationary,  as  immi- 
gration has  almost  ceased  in  late  years.  The  native  Jews 
were  estimated  in  1866  at  33,952.  The  native  Mohammed- 
ans are  chiefly  divided  into  Arabs  and  Kabyles.  In  1857 
the  number  of  the  former  was  estimated  at  1 .385,000,  the 
number  of  mountain  Kabyles  at  580,000,  and  Kabylcs  of 
the  plains  at  379,000  ;  but  other  statements  of  the  numerical 
strength  of  these  two  races  widely  differ.  Both  Kabyles  and 
Arabs  live  in  tribes,  the  total  number  of  which  in  Algeria 
is  1364.  As  regards  the  religion  of  the  inhabitants,  there 
•were,  according  to  the  census  of  1866,  211,195  Catholics, 
5002  Protestants,  33,952  native  Jews,  1785  European  Jews, 
17,232  members  of  other  Christian  sects  or  persons  of  un- 
known religion  ;  the  remainder,  more  than  2.600,000,  were 
Mohammedans.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  an  archbishop 
at  Algiers,  and  bishops  at  Oran  and  Constantino.  For  the 
Protestants  there  are  consistories  at  Algiers,  Oran,  and 


Constantinc,  under  which  both  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
churches  are  placed.  Tli"  highest  authority  for  tlio  Mo- 
hammedan worship  arc  the  muftis  of  the  two  principal 
mosques  at  Algier.-.  'III.  I.-  iirc  lyccuins  at  Algiers,  Bona, 
Con-iantin".  I'hilippcvillc.  and  Oran.  At  the  head  of  the 
administrat  general,  who 

directs  t  In-  ii'-l  ion  of  both  the.  civil  and  tin;  military  iinthor- 
ities  in  tli'-  settled  districts,  the  territory  of  the  Algerian 
S;ili:ir;i  and  the  adjoining  districts,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
nomud  triln's,  remaining  under  exclusive  military  rule.  The 
country  under  civil  government  is  divided  into  throe  prov- 
iii'-cs,  Algiers,  ('mist  an  tine,  and  Oran.  at  tin'  head  of  each  of 
\vhir!i  is  a  prelV'-t.  The  imports  of  Algeria  in  1809  amounted 
to  1  is, null. iiiiu  i Vanes,  i hoexports  to  154,000,000.  Thoaggre- 
gate  number  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  was,  in  the  same 
je*vr,  IW2,  of  1,125,343  tons.  The  commercial  navy  oon- 
dst  I  of  \:>-  sailing  vessels,  of  480!)  tons. 

/lintiiry. — Numidians  in  tho  E.  and  Moors  in  the  W. 
ru!t  d  in  ancient  times  in  Algeria,  until  hy  the  capture  of 
('..ithage  (146  B.  ('.)  tho  foundation  for  tho  Koman  power 
in  Northern  Africa  was  laid.  Extensive  ruins  of  forts, 
cities,  nu'K  HIM!  aqueducts,  buried  in  tho  deserts  at  the 
['!-,•-. -lit.  show  what  a  high  state  of  civilization  the  country 
reai -lied  at  that  time.  Algeria  then  supplied  Rome  to  a 
great  extent,  with  grain.  Tho  conquest  of  tho  country  by 
Hi-  \:iiel.il-.  and  subsequently  by  the  Arabs,  cast  it  back 
into  barbarism.  Although  the  nomadic  tribes  accepted 
\t"li  mi  in"' i,<  1. ' -in.  and  although  there  wero  some  wcll- 
culiuated  dUtriets  and  thriving  cities,  still  no  wcH-rcgu- 
lated,  lasting  state  could  bo  formed.  Christianity,  which 
Ifid  nourished  in  the  early  centuries,  was  entirely  sup- 
|ire--ed.  In  1505  tho  emir  of  tho  Metidjah,  being  hard 
pres-ed  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  called  to  his  aid 
the  reiiuv.  M"  I  pirates  Ilornk  and  Khaircddin  Itarlmrossa, 
who  hv  eruclty  and  treachery  made  themselves  rulers  of 
the  country.  Being  again  attacked  by  the  Spaniard-. 
Khaircddin  acknowledged  tho  supremacy  of  Turkey.  He 
rei'"ived  Turkish  assistance,  and  now  begins  a  new  period 
in  the  history  of  Algeria,  during  which  it  was  a  constant 
terror  to  the  navigation  and  the  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Several  expeditions  against  Algeria  by  the  Chris- 
tian powers  were  either  unsuccessful  or  remained  without 
lusting  results.  The  Turkish  authority  was  gradually  re- 
stricted, until  in  1705  tho  ruler  or  dcy  of  Algeria  made  him- 
self entirely  independent.  Large  French  fleets  held  tho  Al- 
gerians partly  in  chock  during  tho  rule  of  Napoleon  I.  But 
after  tho  restoration  of  peace  the  Algerian  piracies  recom- 
menced on  a  large  scale,  and  at  length  called  forth  ener- 
getic measures  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  countries.  Tho 
V.  S.  took  tho  lead.  On  June  20,  1815,  the  fleet  under 
Commodore  Dccntur  won  a  brilliant  victory  at  Cartagena, 
and  forced  the  dey  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace,  in  which  the 
flag  of  tho  U.  S.  was  recognized  as  inviolable.  In  tho 
next  year  the  city  of  Algiers  was  bombarded  by  tho  Eng- 
lish, and  tho  dcy  compelled  to  surrender  all  the  Christian 
slaves,  lint  soon  the  piracies  were  again  resumed,  and 
the  pirates  even  ventured  into  the  German  Ocean.  A  con- 
flict which  arose  in  consequence  of  a  disputed  claim  of 
France  on  Algeria  at  length  put  an  end  for  over  to  this 
stale  of  affairs.  A  personal  insult  offered  by  the  dey  to 
the  French  consul  induced  the  French  government  to  send 
out  a  fleet,  which  began  the  blockade  of  the  Algerian  ports 
on  June  12, 1827.  But  as  nothing  was  effected  in  this  way 
during  three  years,  a  large  expedition  was  fitted  out,  which 
sot  sail  on  May  25,  !S:iO.  The  city  of  Algiers  was  besieged, 
and  surrendered  after  a  bombardment  of  three  days  on 
July  5.  The  French  captured  in  the  city  about  1500  can- 
non and  50.01)11.111111  francs.  But  the  real  difficulties  had 
but  just  begun,  for  every  inch  of  land  was  only  gained  by 
a  fight  with  tho  Kabylcs.  The  French  committed  many 
blunders  and  cruelties,  so  that  provinces,  like  Constantino 
and  Oran,  which  had  already  declared  their  submission, 
again  revolted.  The  marabouts  commenced  to  preach  the 
holy  war  against  the  oppressors,  and  Abd-cl-Kader  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  natives.  The  French  authority 
decreased  more  and  more,  and  even  tho  energetic  duke  of 
Rovigo,  who  was  appointed  governor  in  Dec.,  1831,  was 
not  able  t-i  improve  the  situation,  hut  only  made  matters 
by  his  unparalleled  cruelties.  Only  when  Abd-el- 
Kadcr.  who.  as  the  head  of  thirty  hostile  tribes,  had  been 
el.-  led  emir  of  Mascara,  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  in  1834 
did  the  province  of  Algiers  (and  thai  province  only)  have 
peace  for  a  short  time.  Soon  the  French  again  began  hos- 
tilities, and  were  severelv  det'eat.-d  on  the  river  Makta 

(is:;.'n.      In  I ls:l.->,  the  French  took  Mascara,  but  Abd- 

el-Kadcr  was  in  a  short  time  more  powerful  thiin  ever,  so 
that  tin1  French  were  forced  to  make  peace  with  him  I  \*"*7  i. 
giving  him.  under  French  sovereignty,  the  administration 
of  the  entir.'  west  of  Algeria,  with  the  exception  of  the 
large  cities.  Oct.  IS.  1837,  Constantino  was  taken  by  the 
French,  and  then  the  French  rule  was  firmly  established  in 


the  ca»t.  In  1830,  Abd-el-Kadrr  again  opened  the  war, 
and  devastated  tie  i  Mmc- 
cara  and  Saida  were  taken  by  the  French,  and  Ai 
Kader  wa«  compelled  to  fly  to  Morocco,  where  the  Frroeh 
followed  him,  forcing  the  sultan  of  Morocco,  after  atvural 
decisive  victories,  to  iue  for  peace.  But  Abd-el-Kader 
again  succeeded  in  railing  frmh  force*,  and  continued  to 
devastate  the  French  bord.  r  di-tri.  t.«,  uutil  a  conflict  m(h 
Morocco  (I i.  "inpellcd  him  to  turrender  to  the 
duo  d' A  umale  ( Dec.  2 1 ),  a>  ho  found  toe  paHe*  of  Karbeni, 
through  which  he  had  hoped  to  escape,  occupied.  A  Urge 
number  of  expeditions  under  I'di-.-u-r.  Juiuuf  (a  chief  of 
Turkish  troops,  who  had  joined  the  I  Tench  in  !  -  J  ,  and 
others  secure.!  lor  the  French  the  oases  of  Laghuat,  Tug- 
gurt,  Wadi-Sut,  and  Wurgcla.  In  1856-57,  Random  un- 
dertook a  largo  and  successful  expedition  against  the 
Kahyles.  From  Oct.,  1865,  to  the  beginning  of  1867,  Al- 
geria was  tho  scene  of  new  insurrections  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Si  Lala  and  Si  II. > I  •  n  Ilumza,  the  latter  of 

whom  was  a  commander  «f  the  Legion  of  Honor.  The 
great  events  of  1870  in  Europe  produced  a  sensation  in 
Algeria.  When  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Napoleon 
and  the  continued  defeats  of  the  French  army  under  Mc- 
Mahon,  whom  the  Arabs  had  considered  invincible,  be- 
came known  among  the  southern  tribes,  their  hopes  of 
throwing  off  the  French  rule  were  again  revived.  The 
first  disturbances  arose  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  province 
of  Constantino ;  as  the  rebels  were  in  want  of  war-inatrrial, 
the  troubles  spread  slowly,  but  in  October  the  situation 
became  more  dangerous,  as  large  hordes  of  Arabs  from  the 
extreme  8.  of  Oran  began  to  move  towards  the  K.  In 
Mar.,  1871,  the  Arab  chief  Sidi-Mokrani  was  said  to  be 
within  twenty-five  leagues  of  the  city  of  Algeria  with 
40,000  men,  having  declared  war  against  France.  Sidi 
Mokrani  was  killed  in  May,  but  nevertheless  several  dis- 
tricts remained  in  insurrection.  In  October  several  tribe* 
recommenced  hostilities  in  Constantino,  but  in  November 
order  was  again  restored  throughout  Algeria. 

The  history  of  the  French  administration  in  Algeria  indi- 
cates anything  but  success.  The  colony  has  cost,  and  still 
costs,  large  amounts  of  money,  without  giving  to  France 
anything  in  return  except  the  belief  that  it  is  a  good  train- 
ing-school for  French  generals.  In  1858  an  attempt  was 
made  to  give  the  colon/ a  separate  ministry  under  Prince 
Napoleon,  who  was  followed  by  Count  Chasseloup-Laubat 
in  1859.  But  as  early  as  Dec.  II,  1860,  the  old  system  was 
again  taken  up,  and  yielded  as  small  results  as  before.  In 
1863,  Napoleon  addressed  a  letter  to  the  governor-general, 
Pelissier,  which  indicated  an  intention  to  try  a  radical 
change  of  administration.  Algeria  was  to  be  treated  as  an 
Arabic  kingdom,  rather  than  a  French  colony,  and  the 
tribes  should  bo  made  the  owners  of  the  lands  they  oceu. 
pied.  In  May,  1865,  Napoleon  himself  visited  Algeria, 
and  in  a  proclamation  addressed  to  the  whole  population 
the  sentiments  of  his  letter  to  I'clissier  wore  repeated. 
The  hopes  of  the  emperor  were,  however,  not  fulfilled,  the 
new  system  remaining  as  unsuccessful  as  it»  predecessors. 
In  1870  the  Kuropean  inhabitants  demanded  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  military  rule,  under  which  they  had  thus  far 
been  placed,  in  common  with  the  natives,  and  which  was 
regarded  as  the  chief  impediment  I"  the  pro-perity  of  the 
colony.  The  republican  government  in  Paris  immediately 
granted  their  demand.  The  military  rule  was  abolished 
for  all  the  districts  occupied  by  the  settlements  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans and  their  descendants.  A  civil  governor,  a 
by  a  colonial  council,  is  the  highest  authority,  and  the  col- 
ony is  represented  by  six  deputies  in  the  National  Assem- 
bly of  France.  The  transition  from  military  to  civil  rule 
was  attended  by  some  revolutionary  troubles,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  last  long.  (See  MAI-CARTHY,  "Geographw 
Physique,  economique  ct  politique  dc  I  Algene. 
NiTTKMKKT,  "  Histoire  de  la  conqn«te  d'Algene,'  2 


1871.) 


A.  J.  Sent*. 


Alghe 'ro,  or  Alghe'ri,  a  fortified  town  and  seaport 
of  tho  island  of  Sardinia,  is  on  the  W.  coast,  15  milen  S.  W. 
of  Sassari.  It  has  a  cathedral  and  several  convents.  «  me, 
grain,  tobacco,  coral,  etc.  arc  exported  from  it.  Pop.  in 
1861,  8092. 

Algiers'  [Arab.  Al-Jnair' '.-  Fr.  .4/,;-r].  »  •e»r*rt0mf  * 
city  of  North  Africa,  on  the  Mediterranean;  lat.  3< 
3"  N  Ion.  3°  4'  6"  K.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  dcy  of  Algiers,  but  since  1830  has  been  the  capital 
of  the'  French  colony  of  Algeria.  Built  on  the  slope  of  a 
steep  hill  which  ri-es  to  the  height  of  500  feet,  it  pre- 
sents from  the  sea  an  imposing  appearance,  which  is  par 

;  to  the  whiteness  of  the  hoii-.'n.     The  old 
moslfv  narrow  and  crooked,  but   several  straight  and  ( 
..,,,t   ftmto    bav.     been   made  since  the    French    b 

.      The  houses  are  built  of  stone  and 
brick     have   flat   roofs,    and   are    annually   whitewashed. 
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Among  the  public  buildings  arc  numerous  mosques,  several 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  u  line  cathedral  and  exchange, 
and  a  public  library.  The  beauty  and  prosperity  of  the 
city  have  been  much  improved  by  the  French,  and  its  com- 
merce has  been  greatly  increasnl.  Among  the  article*  of 
export  arc  wheat,  coral,  animal  skins,  and  olive  oil.  Steam 
vessels  ply  frequently  between  Algiers  and  Toulon  and 
Marseilles.  This  city  was  for  three  centuries  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  Algerine  pirate?,  who,  though  few  in  number, 
defied  the  power  of  the  greatest  nations  of  Europe.  It  was 
bombarded  by  the  Knglish  admiral  Lord  Exmouth  in  July, 
1816,  when  a  large  part  of  the  city  was  reduced  to  ruins. 
and  was  taken  by  the  French  in  July,  1830.  Pop.  without 
the  military,  was  estimated  in  1866  at  52,614. 

Algiers,  a  suburb  of  New  Orleans,  is  a  post-village  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  opposite  New  Orleans.  It  has  im- 
pi.i-tant  drydocks  and  yards  for  ship  and  boat  building.  It 
is  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Louisiana  and  Texas  R.  II. 
Steam  ferryboats  ply  between  Algiers  and  the  city  proper. 

Algo'a  Bay  is  on  the  S.  coast  of  Africa,  in  Cape  Col- 
ony, about  42$  miles  E.  of  Cape  Town.  Here  is  a  good 
harbor,  and  a  nourishing  seaport  called  Port  Elizabeth, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  liaasher  River. 

Al'gol,  a  star  in  the  constellation  of  Perseus,  is  remark- 
able for  its  periodical  variation  in  brightness. 

Algo'ma,  a  district  which  forms  the  north-western  por- 
tion of  the  province  of  Ontario  in  Canada.  It  borders  on 
Lakes  Huron  and  Superior.  It  has  recently  become  fa- 
mous for  its  rich  silver-mines,  and  also  contains  copper,  tin, 
and  iron,  and  abundance  of  timber.  Pop.  in  1871,  4807. 

Algoma,  a  township  of  Kent  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1959. 

Algoma,  a  township  of  Winnebago  co.,  Wis.     P.  807. 

Algo'na,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  Kossuth  co.,  la., 
on  the  East  Fork  of  the  Des  Moines  River,  and  on  the  Iowa 
division  of  the  Milwaukee  and  St  Paul  R.  R.,  51  miles  W.of 
Mason  City,  and  about  120  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Des  Moines. 
It  has  two  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  860  ;  of  Algoua  town- 
ship. 1M57.  J.  II.  WAUKEN,  ED.  "  UPPER  DES  MOINES." 

Algonac,  a  post-village  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Mich.    P.  754. 

Algon'kins,  one  of  the  two  great  families  of  Indians 
that  formerly  occupied  the  Vallejr  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  regions  east  of  it.  The  Indians  of  New  England  were 
Algonkins.  The  Chippewas  arc  at  present  the  most  num- 
erous tribe  of  the  Algonkins.  Their  migration  eastward 
(some  1200  years  ago)  is  supposed  to  have  been  later  than 
that  of  the  Iroquois.  (See  PARKMAN'S  "The  Jesuits  in 
North  America,"  and  BALDWIN'S  "Ancient  America," 
1872.) 

Algon'quin,  a  post-township  of  McHenry  co.,  111.  It 
contains  the  villages  of  Algonquin,  Cary,  and  Crystal  Lake. 
The  first  is  noted  as  a  milk-shipping  station,  about  65,000 
gallons  being  monthly  sent  to  Chicago ;  also  celebrated  for 
its  fine  water-power  and  three  flouring-mills,  and  its  min- 
eral spring.  Crystal  Lake  is  a  fine  summer  resort ;  the 
lake  of  the  same  name  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  from 
which  ice  is  harvested  for  the  Chicago  market.  Pop.  2157. 

O.  E.  EAIILIK. 

Algonquin,  a  township  of  Ontonagon  co.,  Mich.    P.  54. 

Al'gorithm  [Fr.  til<j»rithine;  It.  rc^onVmo,  formed 
from  the  Arabic  at,  "the,"  and  the  Gr.  apid/ioc,  "number," 
with  the  insertion  of  the  letter  y  between  the  article  and 
initial  vowel  of  arithmoa],  the  art  of  computing  in  refer- 
ence to  some  particular  subject  or  in  some  particular  way, 
as  the  algorithm  of  numbers,  of  surds,  etc. 

Algreen-Ussing  (TAGE),  a  contemporary  Danish  jur- 
ist and  statesman,  born  at  Frederiksborg,  in  Seeland,  in 
1797.  He  became  in  1848  procurator-general  for  the  king- 
dom of  Denmark,  and  professor  of  law  at  Copenhagen. 
He  has  published  several  legal  works.  Died  in  1870. 

Alguazil',  or  Alguacil',  the  name  given  in  Spain  to 
an  inferior  officer  appointed  to  execute  the  law,  correspond- 
ing to  a  constable,  bailiff,  or  policeman. 

Al-IIak'em-Ibn-At'ta  (called  AI-Moken'na, 
-IHokanna,  or  -Mukanna,  i.e.  "the  veiled  one"),  an 
impostor  who  in  774  A.  I),  announced  himself  as  a  prophet 
and  lawgiver  in  Khorassan.  Having  been  attacked  by  the 
troops  of  the  caliph  Mahdi  in  780,  he  set  fire  to  his  castle 
and  consumed  himself  to  ashes.  His  story  is  the  subject 
of  Moore's  "  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan." 

Alha'ma  (i.  e.  "the  bath"),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  (Iranada,  in  a  beautiful  valley  23  mill's  S.  W. 
of  (Jranada.  Here  are  celebrated  warm  springs.  Pop. 
6931. 

Alham'bra  (the  "red  citadel"),  a  famous  palace  and 
citadel  of  th*-  Moorish  kings  of  Granada,  was  built  1248— 
1.114  in  a  suburb  of  the  city  of  Granada.  It  is  surrounded 
by  beautiful  gardens  and  groves  of  aromatic  trees.  The 


interior  of  the  palace  is  exceedingly  gorgeous,  and  richly 
ornamented  with  arabesques,  filigree,  and  fretwork.  Among 
the  portions  now  standing  are  the  Court  of  the  LiouH  and 
the  Court  of  the  Fish-pond.  The  former,  which  is  built 
of  white  marble  and  alabaster,  is  named  from  a  fountain 
in  its  centre  supported  by  twelve  lions,  and  surrounded  by 
a  gallery  resting  on  columns  and  arches  which  are  admi- 
rably light  and  elegant.  This  place  capitulated  to  the  Span- 
iards in  1491,  and  was  entered  in  triumph  bv  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  in  1492.  (See  IRVING,  "  The  Alhambra,"  1832.) 

Alhaurin'  el  Gran'de,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Malaga,  15  miles  S.  W.  of  Malaga.  Marble  and 
granite  quarries  are  worked  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  5514. 

A'li,  pasha  of  Yanina,  born  in  1741,  was  the  son  of  an 
Albanese  chief.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had 
been  robbed  of  all  his  possessions  by  his  neighbors,  his 
mother  placed  him,  when  only  sixteen  years  old,  at  the 
head  of  their  partisans.  At  first  he  was  unsuccessful,  ow- 
ing to  a  want  of  funds,  but  at  last  defeated  his  enemies  and 
returned  in  triumph  to  Tepelen,  his  native  town.  The  day 
after  his  return  he  murdered  his  brother,  and  then  impris- 
oned his  mother  in  the  harem,  where  she  soon  died,  he  having 
accused  her  of  this  crime.  He  now  rendered  some  import- 
ant service  to  Turkey,  so  that  he  was  first  appointed  in 
the  place  of  Dervendshi  Pasha,  who  had  to  look  out  for  the 
safety  of  the  highways,  and  then  pasha  of  Tricala  in  Thes- 
saly.  He  seized  the  city  of  Yanina  by  means  of  a  forged 
firman,  and  then  forced  the  inhabitants  to  demand  him  as 
ruler  from  the  sultan.  He  was  for  a  time  in  correspondence 
with  Napoleon,  but  afterwards  occupied  the  places  on  the 
Albanian  coast  belonging  to  Napoleon.  In  18U3  he  was 
made  governor-general  of  Rumelia.  In  1820,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  treasonable  intercourse  with  France  and 
Russia,  an  army  was  despatched  against  him,  but  owing 
to  the  Greek  revolution,  which  he  used  for  his  own  ends,  he 
succeeded  in  keeping  Yanina  until  1822,  when  ho  surren- 
dered, having  been  promised  amnesty.  He  was  neverthe- 
less executed,  and  his  head  was  sent  to  Constantinople. 

A'li,  or  A'li-Ibn-A'bi-Ta'lib',  surnamed  TUB  Lion 
OF  GOD,  an  Arabian  caliph,  a  cousin-german  of  the  prophet 
Mohammed,  was  born  at  Mecca  in  602  A.  D.  He  mar- 
ried Fatimah,  a  daughter  of  Mohammed,  whose  doctrines 
he  adopted  and  enforced  with  great  ardor  and  courage. 
In  632  his  rival,  Abu-Bekr,  was  chosen  caliph,  after  a  con- 
test which  caused  a  schism  and  the  formation  of  the  sects 
of  Sunnites  and  Shiites,  the  latter  of  which  were  parti- 
sans of  Ali.  He  succeeded  Othman  as  caliph  in  655,  and 
was  assassinated  about  661  A.  D.  His  Bon  Hassan  be- 
came caliph.  Ali  was  distinguished  as  an  author  of  max- 
ims and  proverbs.  His  religious  party,  the  Shiites,  are 
especially  numerous  in  Persia  and  Turkestan.  His  de- 
scendants have  ruled  in  Egypt,  Spain,  Western  Africa,  and 
Syria.  The  sentences  ascribed  to  him  were  published  by 
Fleischer  (1837);  a  new  edition  of  his  "divan"  (lyrical 
poems)  was  published  at  Boulak,  near  Cairo,  in  1840. 

Alia,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  island  of  Sicily,  in  the 
province  of  Palermo,  is  situated  on  a  high  mountain,  28 
miles  S.  E.  of  Palermo.  Pop.  in  1861,  5425. 

Ali-Bey,  a  celebrated  chief  of  the  Mamelukes,  born 
in  Abkbasia  in  1728.  He  was  taken  to  Egypt  at  an  early 
age,  and  raised  himself  from  a  servile  condition  by  his 
ability,  became  bey  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  in  1757  bey 
of  Egypt,  and  succeeded  in  becoming  independent  of 
Turkey.  He  attempted  to  restore  the  ancient  Egyptian 
empire,  and  had  almost  conquered  Syria  when  his  chief 
general,  his  adopted  son,  was  bribed  by  the  Turks,  and 
drove  him  from  Egypt.  He  succeeded  in  getting  up  an- 
other army,  but  after  a  few  victories  was  again  defeated 
and  captured,  and  died  a  few  days  after,  in  1773. 

Alibert  (JEAN  Lotus),  a  distinguished  French  medical 
writer,  born  in  Avcyron  May  26,  1766.  lie  was  first physi- 
cian-in-ordinary  to  Louis  XVIII.  after  1815.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  able  works,  a  "  Description  of  the  Diseases  of 
tlie  SMn  "  (1806-25),  which  is  commended  for  its  style  and 
other  merits.  Died  Nov.  6,  1837. 

Al'ibi  [Lat..,  meaning  "elsewhere"],  in  law,  is  the  ab- 
sence of  a  person  accused  of  crime  from  the  place  where  the 
offence  is  charged  to  have  been  committed.  If  established, 
it  hs  a  defence  to  the  accusation. 

Alican'te,  a  province  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
Spain,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Valencia,  on  the  E.  by  the 
Adriatic,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  Murcia.  Area,  2118 
square  miles.  The  country  consists  partly  of  fertile  plains 
and  partly  sterile  mountains.  Pop.  in  1867,426,656.  Chief 
town,  Alicante. 

Alicante  (anc.  L»cen't«m),  a  fortified  city  and  seaport 
of  Spain,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  is  on  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea;  lat.  38°  20'  N.,  Ion.  0°  26'  W.  It  is  well 
built,  with  high  and  substantial  stone  houses,  and  contains 
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several  hospitals,  one  college,  and  a  theatre.  Wine,  grain, 
.-•.i  In.  ml.  »no(et,  I'lr.  in-"  i'\|niiii'i|  ('rum  ilui  place,  which 
js  the  c.hii'f  ,-eaport  of  Valencia.  l'«p.  in  isiiii.  III,  I  (',•_'. 

Alicil'til,  or  LLra'tu,  a  seaport-town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
province,  of  Sicily,  on  (ho  S.  coast.  !.'.»  miles  S.  I1!,  of  (iir- 
Ki'nt.i.  It  o.xporU  grain,  WITH',  Milphnr,  etc.  Near  it  arc 
the  ruins  of  the  aneieni.  (ii/ii.  Pop.  in  1874,  17,036. 

A 'lien  [from  the  Lat.  «/iVnn»,  "belonging  to  another" 
(ii/iim)].  An  alien  hy  Knglish  law  is  a  person  horn  out  of 
the  allegiance  of  the  king.  In  this  country  he  is  one  born 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.  S.,  who  has  not  been  nat- 
nrali/.e.l  <>r  mail.-  a  citizen  under  their  laws.  By  the  com- 
mon law  tlu:  children  of  public  ministers  born  abroad 
are  citizens,  for  their  fathers  owe  allegiance  to  no  foreign 
power.  l!y  the  laws  of  Congress,  children  of  American 
tat  hero  born  abroad,  where  such  fathers  have  resided  in 
tin  ('.  S.,  are  American  citizens.  (See  CITIZEN.)  It  has 
been  claimed  that,  independent  of  this  statute,  such  children 
are  Anirrii'an  ciii/.ms.  (The  arguments  against  this  view 
are  stated  with  great  cogency  and  learning  by  the  venera- 
ble Horace  Biuncy  in  an  article  upon  "The  Alienigcnse  of 
the  U.  S.")  Aliens  are  subject  to  certain  disabilities  affect- 
ing their  exercise  of  political  rights.  After  naturaliza- 
tion they  are  ineligible  to  the  office  of  President  and 
\  ii'e  1'resident  of  the  U.  S.  The  principal  disability 
affecting  aliens  concerns  the  acquisition  of  the  title  to 
real  estate.  There  are  two  general  modes  of  acquisition 
— by  purchase  and  by  descent.  An  alien  may  acquire 
title  by  purchase  (including  conveyance  and  devise)  in  the 
absence  of  statutes  to  the  contrary,  and  can  hold  it  sub- 
ject, to  a  proceeding  by  the  state  termed  "  office  found." 
This  is  in  substance  an  inquiry  through  an  authorized  offi- 
cer into  the  fact  of  alienage ;  and  if  that  be  found,  the  land 
is  adjudged  to  belong  to  the  state.  An  alien  can  convey 
no  better  title  to  a  citizen  than  he  himself  possesses.  This 
defect  in  the  title  can  be  cured  by  a  private  act  of  the 
State  legislature.  In  the  case  of  descent  no  title  at  all 
passes  to  the  alien,  and  no  inquest  of  office  is  necessary.  A 
citizen  brother  can  inherit  from  a  brother,  though  their 
father  be  an  alien,  owing  to  the  common-law  rule  that  in- 
heritances never  ascend,  and  it  is  accordingly  not  necessary 
to  trace  title  through  the  alien  father.  This  disability  is 
wholly  removed  in  a  number  of  the  U.  S.,  and  modified  in 
•  it  hem.  Where  the  disability  is  not  removed,  legislation  is 
almost  universal  in  favor  of  resident  aliens,  allowing  them, 
if  they  intend  to  become  citizens,  to  acquire  land  for  a 
limited  period,  and  to  dispose  of  it  and  to  transmit  it  to 
heirs.  Aliens  are  capable  of  acquiring,  holding,  and 
transmitting  personal  property  in  the  same  manner  as  citi- 
zens, and  may  freely  resort  to  courts  of  justice  to  maintain 
and  protect  their  rights.  Under  the  laws  of  Congress  they 
are  not,  however,  entitled  to  take  out  a  copyright.  Aliens 
have  been  distinguished  in  time  of  war  into  friends  and 
enemies.  An  alien  enemy  cannot  make  a  contract  with  a 
citizen.  It  is  illegal  in  its  inception,  and  cannot  be 
enforced  even  after  peace.  Nor  can  such  an  alien  prose- 
cute actions  of  any  kind  while  the  war  lasts,  though,  if 
there  be  no  illegality  in  the  claim,  the  right  to  sue  revives 
in  time  of  peace.  An  alien  becomes  a  citizen  through 
naturalization.  The  difficulties  growing  out  of  this  sub- 
ject have  led  to  the  negotiation  of  various  treaties  between 
the  ir.  S.  and  foreign  powers.  (See  NATURALIZATION.) 

T.  W.  DWIOHT. 

Align'ment  [from  the  Fr.  ntigner,  to  "arrange  in  a 
line"],  a  military  term,  signifies  the  arrangement  of  men 
in  line.  The  alignment  of  a  camp  is  the  rectilinear  dispo- 
sition of  the  tents.  The  word  sometimes  denotes  the  laying 
out  or  regulation  of  a  street  by  a  straight  line. 

Aliment.  See  Foon,  by  EDWARD  SMITH,  M.  D.,  LL.B., 
F.  R.  S. 

Alimentary  Canal,  the  cavity  in  the  body  of  an  ani- 
mal in  which  food  enters  to  be  digested  before  it  is  con- 
veyed by  the  nutritive  vessels  into  the  system.  In  some 
animals  it  is  a  simple  cavity,  with  only  one  opening;  in 
others  it  is  a  proper  eanal,  with  an  outlet  or  anus  distinct 
from  the  inlet  or  mouth,  and  is  a  continuous  passage  of 
variable  dimension!!  from  the  mouth  to  the  nuns.  The 
principal  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal  of  Mammalia 
are  the  ,i>so]ihaj;iis,  a  duct  or  tube  leading  from  the  mouth 
to  the  stomach  :  the  mure  expanded  cavity  of  the  stomaeh  : 
the  small  intestines,  which  are  long  and  convoluted ;  and 
the  large  intestines.  The  canal  is  lined  throughout  its 
whole  length  with  raucous  membrane.  Its  entire  length 
in  man  is  about  thirty  feet. 

Al'imony  [I, at.  ntimnnia],  in  law.  an  allowance  grant- 
ed by  a  court  to  a  wife  from  the  husband's  estate,  cither 
during  a  litigation  between  them  or  at  its  termination. 
Originally,  it  was  only  granted  in  suits  for  separation,  but 
now  by  statute  it  is  usual  to  make  the  allowance  in  pro- 
ceedings for  divorce  dissolving  the  bonds  of  matrimony. 


In  England  the  ecclesiastical  court  had  jurisdiction  of  thin 
subject  until  1857,  when  it  was  rented  in  a  court  of  divorce. 
In  this  cnuiiiry  ti.  M  i-  •••interred  in  general  oo 

courts  of  equity.  Alimony  i-  of  two  sorts  pmdfott  /•'•. 
and  permanent .  i  I . ,  'I  •  he  first  in  to  enable  the 

wife  to  carry  on  a  litigation  with  her  husband,  or  to  ion- 
tain  herself  during  iU  |>  [I  in  immaterial  whether 
the  proceedings  be  instituted  by  or  againtt  her.  Should 
the  wife  have  sufficient  memni  of  her  own,  no  allowance  of 
this  kind  will  be  made.  The  ami».  ill-  -..1111.1 
discretion  of  the  court,  and  in  subject  to  increase  or  din» 
notion.  (2.)  Permanent  Alimony.— This  is  a  periodical  al- 
lowance given  from  the  husband's  estate  as  the  resul 
the  litigation  in  the  wife's  favor.  No  allowance  is  made 
when  the  proceedings  terminate  unfavorably  to  her.  The 
amount  varies  with  the  husband's  wealth  and  position,  and 
is  commonly  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  his  income.  It 
is  subject  from  time  to  time  to  variation  by  the  action  of 
the  court,  depending  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  ease. 
The  court  has  ample  power  to  make  its  decree  effectual, 
and  may  have  recourse  to  the  writ  of  »e  exral  to  prevent 
the  husband's  withdrawal  from  the  State  without  ;in.|..  r 
security  for  its  payment.  Should  the  husband  depart  to 
another  State,  the  parties  might  become  "citizens  of  dif- 
ferent States,"  within  the  view  of  the  U.  8.  Constitution  : 
so  that  she  could  enforce  her  claim  to  alimony  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  The  ordinary  rule  that  the  domicil  of  the  wife 
follows  that  of  the  husband  would  not  be  applicable  to  this 
case,  even  though  the  case  were  one  of  judicial  separation 
rather  than  of  total  divorce.  T.  W.  I)WK:HT. 

Alisal,  a  township  of  Monterey  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  2723. 

A I  i  -  niu'rr.T  [from  the  Or.  «Aurpa,  a  "  water-plant "],  a 
natural  order  of  endogenous  plants,  natives  of  temperate 
climates.  They  are  herbaceous,  and  usually  grow  in 
swamps  or  shallow  waters.  Among  the  genera  of  this 
order  are  Ali*'ma  and  Sagitta'ria  (arrowhead). 

Aliso  is  the  name  of  a  fortification  erected  by  Drums 
in  the  year  11  at  the  entrance  of  the  Eliso  into  the  Lupia 
(Lippc).  It  was  the  scene  of  several  severe  contests  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  the  Germans. 

Al'ison  (ARCHIBALD),  a  Scottish  writer,  born  in  Edin- 
burgh Nov.  13,  1757,  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  took 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England  in  1778,  and  became 
curate  of  Kenley,  in  Shropshire,  in  1780.  In  1800  he  re- 
moved to  Edinburgh,  where  he  preached  for  many  years. 
His  chief  works  are  "  Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles 
of  Taste  "  (1784),  and  two  volumes  of  sermons  (1814).  Died 
May  17,  1839. 

Alison  (Sir  ARCHIBALD),  BART.,  D.  C.  L.,  a  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Kenley,  in  Shropshire.  Dec.  2», 
1792.  He  graduated  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
studied  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1814.  In  IN 
he  published  his  "  Principles  of  Criminal  Law."  a  work  of 
standard  authority.  His  chief  work  is  a  "History  of  Eo- 
rope  during  the  French  Revolution"  (10  vols.  8vo,  1833- 
42),  which  comes  down  to  1815,  and  has  had  a  great  popu- 
larity. "  Its  merits,"  says  the  "  Edinburgh  Review ' 
Oct.,  1842,  "are  minuteness  and  honesty— qualities  which 
may  well  excuse  a  faulty  style,  gross  political  prejudices, 
and  a  fondness  for  exaggerated  and  frothy  declamation. 
He  wrote  a  continuation  of  this  History  io  the  year  1852, 
a  "Life  of  John,  duke  of  Marlborough"  (1847),  and  other 
works.  In  politics  he  was  ultra  Conservative. .  Died  May 
23,  1867. 

Alison  (WILLIAM  PULTKXKT),  M.  D.,  a  physiologist,  a 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1780. 
He  became  professor  of  the  institutes  of  medicine  at  I 
burgh  in  1828.  and  professor  of  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  1832.  He  published  "Outlines  of  Physiology  and  Pa- 
thology "  (1833),  and  other  works.  Died  in  1859. 

Aliz'arine  [from  al-itari,   the  commercial  name  o 
madder  in  the  Levant]  is  the  coloring-matter  . 
(RMa  tiMlornm).      Alizarine  was  discovered  in  18 

madder  with  strong  r 


Robiquet  and  Colin,  by  treating  madder  with  M 
phuric  acid,  producing  a  black  mass,  which  they 
ckarbon  de  yarnnee.  On  heating  this,  :t  yielded  a  sublimate 
of  alizarine  crystals. 

Prtpnr, rr.'mi.— Several  processes  have  been  employ 
the  extraction  of  alizarine,  more  or  less  pure,  from  i 
K  ,,.,.  -  plan,  which  has  been  applied  on  a  larger  scale  1 
Schaaf  and  Lauth  of  Strasburg,  consisted  in  treatin 
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quality  separated.  The  green  alizarine  was  sometimes  puri- 
fied by  dissolving  it  in  reclined  petroleum,  withdrawing  the 
alizarine  by  agitating  with  soda  lye,  and  precipitating  it  by- 
sulphuric  acid.  It  was  thus  obtained  comparatively  pure 
in  yellow  flakes,  which  dried  to  a  yellow  powder.  Another 
process  for  extracting  alizarine  was  based  upon  the  obser- 
vation of  Leitenberger  that  purpuriue  is  soluble  in  water 
from  77°  to  ]31°  Fahrenheit,  while  alizarine  requires  a 
much  higher  temperature.  Alizarine  is  largely  sold  to  the 
calico-printers  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish-brown  paste', 
under  the  name  of  "madder  extract;"  also  in  the  form  of 
a  dry  powder.  It  may  be  crystallized  from  solution  in 
red  prisms  or  by  sublimation  in  yellow  needles. 

Properties. — It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  except 
under  pressure  at  temperature  much  above  the  boiling- 
point.  One  hundred  parts  of  water  dissolve 

at  212°  Fahrenheit,        0.034  alizarine. 
:il)2°  "  0.085         " 

392°  "  0.820         " 

437°  "  1.700         " 

482°  "  3.160         " 

It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  forming  yellow  solu- 
tions. It  is  also  soluble  in  wood-naphtha,  benzol,  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  turpentine,  glycerine,  and  petroleum.  In  sul- 
phuric acid  it  dissolves  with  a  deep-red  color,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated unchanged  on  adding  water.  It  is  soluble  in 
caustic  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates,  forming  a  violet 
solution,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  acids.  Akaline 
solutions  of  alizarine  form,  with  soluble  lime  and  baryta 
salts,  precipitates  of  a  beautiful  purple  color;  with  alum- 
ina salts,  a  red;  with  iron  salts,  a  purple  precipitate.  If 
a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  which  has  been  printed  with  the 
common  alumina  and  iron  mordants  is  placed  in  water 
holding  a  little  alizarine  in  suspension,  it  will  be  found  on 
heating  the  whole  that  the  cotton  will  become  permanently 
dyed  in  shades  of  red  and  purple.  Alizarine  is  a  feeble  acid, 
forming,  as  above  shown,  soluble  salts  with  the  alkaline 
metals,  insoluble  colored  salts  with  most  other  metals. 
Turkey-red,  madder-pink,  and  the  various  shades  of  purple 
and  chocolate  on  calico,  are  compounds  of  alizarine  with 
metallic  bases. 

Origin  of  Alizarine. — Little  if  any  alizarine  exists  in 
the  living  madder  root,  and  after  the  root  is  gathered  it  is 
found  that  the  alizarine  increases  in  quantity  by  keeping 
for  several  years.  It  is  now  believed  that  the  alizarine  is 
produced  from  a  substance  called  rubian  or  rubianic  or 
ruberythrinic  acid,  a  glucosidc,  by  a  peculiar  fermentation 
induced  by  a  peculiar  madder  ferment  called  erythrozone: 

Rubian.  Alizarine.  Glucose. 

CaiHsaOisC?)  =    CUH804     +      ZCeHiiOfi. 
Rubian  undergoes  the  same  change  under  the  influence  of 
dilute  acids. 

Artificial  Alizarine. — One  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
modern  chemistry  was  the  artificial  production  of  alizarine 
by  Oraebeand  Liebermann  in  1869.  liy  a  careful  study  of 
an  extensive  class  of  bodies,  Graebe  established  the  exist- 
ence of  a  peculiar  series  of  compounds  called  quinoncs, 
which  contain  the  jttteiiyl  nitcletiit,  and  in  which  two  atoms 
of  oxygen  are  united  together  by  a  common  bond,  form- 
ing a  dyad  radical  (Oa)",  which  aids  in  binding  together 
two  adjacent  carbon  atoms.  The  molecular  structure  of 
the  lowest  quinono,  that  derived  from  quinic  acid  or  from 
benzol,  is  shown  in  the  following  graphic  formula) : 

Benzol.  Quinone. 

H  H 

i  I 

C  C 

f        \  ff        \ 

H-C.  C-H  H-C  C-O 

H-C  i-H  H-C  C-O 

\        /  %         ' 

C  C 

H  H 

In  studying  the  quinoncs,  Graebe  noticed  certain  gen- 
eral characteristics,  which  he  attributed  to  their  peculiar 
molecular  structure.  Thus,  two  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  as- 
sociated with  the  oxygen  radical  (02)"  may  be  replaced 
by  ll<>,  HjX.or  HSOj.  the  product  being  an  acid,  an  amide. 
in-  a  sulpho-acid.  The  following  table  illustrates  the  most 
important  relations  in  this  connection  of  the  quinoncs: 
Primary  Hydrocarboni. 


Quino 
Quino 


Acids. 
Quinonic  Acid. 


Naphthalene. 


Nnphtho-qtiinone. 


Naphtho-quinonlc  Acid, 


Five  years  before,  Martins  and  Griess,  while  investiga- 
ting pome  derivative.-*  of  naphthalene,  discovered  a  body 
very  similar  but  not  identical  with  alizarine;  and  Graebe 
bad  obtained  a  body  from  a  naphtho-quinone  derivative 
which  resembled  alizarine  in  some  respects.  Graebe  came 
therefore  to  the  conclusion  that  alizarine  belonged  to  the 


quinone  scries,  and,  associated  with  Liebermann,  he  began 
his  investigation  upon  it.  The  starting-point  was  to  as- 
certain the  primary  hydrocarbon  from  which  the  alizarine 
could  be  constructed.  They  therefore  subjected  alizarine 
from  madder  to  the  process  devised  by  Buyer  for  the 
conversion  of  phenol  into  its  hydrocarbon,  benzol.  They 
passed  alizarine  vapor  over  heated  zinc-dust,  and  obtained 
the  hydrocarbon  anthracene,  CuIIio.  It  only  remained  to 
change  the  anthracene  into  its  quinone,  and  then  into  its 
quinoniu  acid,  to  form  the  alizarine: 

Anthracene,  C^TIio- 

Anthraquinone,  Culls  —  (02)". 

Anthraquinonic  acid  or  alizarine,  (H0)a=  CuIIe—  (Og)". 

A  body,  anthracenuse,  had  been  prepared  years  before 
by  Laurent  and  Anderson,  which  Graebe  and  Licbermann 
now  recognized  as  the  quinone  of  anthracene,  CuIIg  =  (Ou)". 
They  heated  this  with  bromine,  by  which  they  replaced  11^ 
by  B2II2,  obtaining  bibrom-anthraquinone,  CuIUBr-^ 
(02)".  To  replace  the  Br2  by  hydroxyl  (110)2,  they  heated 
it  with  caustic  potassa,  KO1I,  and  thus  obtained  the  potas- 
sium salt  of  the  new  acid,  from  which  the  acid  was  pre- 
cipitated by  hydrochloric  acid  as  a  yellow  powder  indcnti- 
cal  with  the  alizarine  derived  from  madder.  The  practical 
importance  of  this  discovery  attracted  to  it  the  attention 
of  numerous  chemists,  and  simpler  processes,  avoiding  the 
use  of  the  expensive  bromine,  were  soon  devised.  An 
abundant  supply  of  anthracene  is  obtained  from  the  rc- 
1'usr  coal-tar  of  gas-works,  and  in  a  few  months  anthracene, 
which  had  never  been  seen  except  as  a  chemical  curiosity, 
became  a  regular  article  of  commerce.  (Sec  AtfTBRACKKE.) 

The  annual  consumption  of  madder  in  dyeing  and  calico- 
printing  is  estimated  to  exceed  $10,000,000,  Large  tracts 
in  Holland,  Alsace,  Italy,  and  the  Levant  are  devoted  to 
its  culture.  It  not  only  supplies  dyes  tuffs,  but  in  Alsace 
it  yields  a  large  proportion  of  the  alcohol  of  commerce; 
the  root  containing  sugar,  which  is  extracted  and  subjected 
to  fermentation. 

This  brilliant  discovery  of  Graebe  and  Licbermann  seems 
destined  to  effect  a  very  serious  change  in  the  agricultural 
system  of  people  as  remote  from  each  other  as  the  shores 
of  the  North  Sea  and  Asia  Minor.  In  addition  to  alizarine, 
an  anthra-purpurinc  has  been  obtained  from  anthracene, 
which  is  apparently  identical  with  madder  purpurine,  and 
another  color  called  pseudo-purpurine: 

Alizarine,  (HO>j-CnII6=  (02). 

Anthra-purpurine,  (H0)a  CuIIo  =  (02). 
Pseudo-purpurine,  (110)47"  C^IU  =  (02). 
Thus,  we  now  have  four  classes  of  beautiful  colors  derived 
from  coal:  1,  Phenol  colors;  2,  Aniline  colors;  3,  Naph- 
thaline colors ;  4,  Anthracene  colors.  Theoretically,  1 
pound  of  alizarine  would  require  O.GO  pound  anthracene, 
which  would  be  obtained  from  30  pounds  of  coal-tar,  re- 
quiring 660  pounds  of  coal.  In  practice,  the  yield  is  le-s 
than  half  this  amount.  There  are  now  about  twenty  fac- 
tories, chiefly  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  engaged  in  the. 
manufacture  of  alizarine.  (For  further  details  with  regard 
to  alizarine,  consult ''Die  Farbestoffe,"  von  P.  SriiilTZEN- 
BEKGEN,  uebersetzt  von  Dr.  II.  SCIIKODEK,  Berlin,  1873.) 

C.  F.  CIIANDLKH. 

Al'kali  [from  the  Arabic  definite  article  at,  and  kali, 
the  plant  from  which  soda  was  first  obtained],  a  chemical 
term  applied  to  an  important  class  of  bases  which  combine 
with  acids  to  form  salts,  turn  vegetable  yellows  to  red,  and 
vegetable  blues  to  green,  and  unite  with  oil  or  fat  to  form 
soap.  The  proper  alkalies  are  potash,  soda,  lithia,  ea-sia, 
rubidia,  and  ammonia,  which  are  extremely  caustic.  Potash 
is  called  vegetable  alkali,  soda  is  called  mineral  alkali,  and 
ammonia,  volatile  alkali.  Lime,  magnesia,  baryta,  and 
strontia,  having  some  properties  of  alkalies,  are  called  alka- 
line earth*.  The  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  are  inctullio 
oxides,  except  AMMONIA  (which  see).  When  an  alkali  and 
an  acid  combine  in  due  proportion  they  are  said  to  neu- 
tralize eaeh  other;  they  really  produce  metallic  salts: 
KOH  +  HCl-KCI  +  HjO. 
NaOII  f  IIN03=  NaN03  +  H20. 
(See  ACIDS,  by  PUOF.  C.  F.  CHANDLKK,  PH.  D.,  LL.D.) 

Alkalim'etcr  [from  aWv(/(',  and  the  (ir.ne'rpor,  a  "meas- 
ure"], an  instrument  used  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of 
pure  carbonate  of  potash  or  of  soda  in  a  commercial  sample 
of  those  articles,  and  to  test  the  strength  and  purity  of 
soda-ash,  potash,  etc.  It  consists  of  a  graduated  glass  tube 
divided  into  100  degrees  (numbering  from  the  top),  and 
filled  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  poured  into  a 
given  quantity  of  the  solution  of  the  alkali  until  it  is  neu- 
tralized. If  this  process  empties  the  tube  to  the  eightieth 
degree,  it  shows  that  the  article  contains  80  per  cent,  of 
pure  alkali.  This  process  is  called  alkalimetry.  The  same 
instrument  is  also  used  to  test  the  strength  of  acids,  by 
filling  the  tube  with  a  solution  of  alkali  and  reversing  tho 
process.  (See  VOLLMKTKIC  ANALYSIS.) 
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Alkalimetry.     Sec  preceding  article. 

Al'kiiloicltt  [from  nlhnli,  :iinl  the<!r.  «'8ot,  "  form  "],  an 
important  cl:1-s  of  rabttMMM  of  organic  origin,  hiiv  ing  the  > 
(jualities  <if  alkalies  more  or  less  strongly  market!,  and  be- 
in;;  capable  of  forming  salts  with  arid',  like  the  inorganic 
bases.  They  arc  often  substitution  products  of  ammonia. 
They  arc  divided  into  two  classes — tintHral  and  nriijirinl. 
The  natural  alkaloids  are  found  in  plant*  and  animals. 
Tip  v  arc  composed  essentially  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen:  besides  which  a  great  number  contain  oxygen. 
Tin-  alKuloida  have  generally  an  energetic  action  on  the 
animal  system,  and  hence  arc  employed  as  medicine;  in 
comparatively  large  doses  they  are  often  powerful  pui«on«. 
They  have  generally  a  bitter  taste,  aud  form  in  many  in- 
active |iriii<:iplcs  of  the  plants  in  which  they  arc 
found.  Such  are  morphine,  founil  in  opium  ;  quinine  and 
eirichoiiinc,  in  cinchona  bark ;  strychnine,  in  nn.\  vomica;  ' 
hvti  i  vammc,  in  henbane;  atropiuc,  in  belladonna;  caf- 
feine or  Iheine,  in  coffee  and  tea,  etc. 

The  animal  alkaloids  arc  few,  the  more  important  being 
urea,  found  in  the  urine  of  the  Mammalia;  and  kreatinc 
and  kreatininc,  two  of  the  constituents  of  the  juioe  of 
llcsh.  The  artificial  alkaloids  arc  those  organic  bases 
which  are  formed  in  the  researches  of  chemist*.  Recently 
.-<,  .-a!  of  the  natural  alkaloids  hare  been  manufactured  on 
a  -mull  scale  without  the  intervention  of  the  living  plant 
or  animal.  Urea  can  be  formed  from  the  simplest  form  of 
d>  ad  organic  nitrogenous  matter.  Coniine,  the  alkaloid 
of  hemlock,  has  been  prepared  artificially.  (See  AMIXKS, 

I  KI:A,  etc.) 

Alka'na,  or  Alkan'na  [Sn.  alm'Ha].  a  name  of  the 
coloring-matter  obtained  from  the  plant  Latcnonia  iiiemii'*, 
of  the!  order  hythraceao,  which  is  used  by  the  Oriental  ladies 
to  color  their  nails  and  teeth. 

Al'kanet  (Anc/in'm),  a  genus   of  herbaceous  plants 
found  in  Kurope,  belong  to  the  natural  order  Boragina-  j 
cea).     They  have  five  stamens.     Some  of  the  species  are 
cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  the  flowers.     The  root  of  the  j 
Aiirlnua  lincla'ria  affords  a  resinous  red  coloring-matter, 
and  is  used  to  color  pomades,  lip-salves,  hair-oils,  etc. 

AI-Katif,  or  El-Chatif,  a  town  of  Arabia,  on  the 
bay  of  the  same  name,  which  is  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia. 
It  has  a  fort,  a  bazaar,  and  a  citadel  which  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Portuguese.  Pop.  about  6000. 

Alkmaar',  or  Alckmacr',  an  old  and  important  forti- 
fied town  of  Holland,  in  the  province  of  North  Holland,  20 
miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Amsterdam,  and  5  miles  from  the  ocean. 

I 1  is  well  built,  and  is  traversed  by  several  canals,  by  which 
it  carries  on  an  active  trade  in  butter  and  cheese.    It  is  said 
to  be  the  greatest  mart  for  cheese  in  the  world.     Hero  are 
manufactures  of  soap,  leather,  sail-cloth,  etc.     This  town 
was  defended  with  success  against  the  Spaniards  in  a  long 
siege  which  began  in  1573.     Pop.  in  1867,  11,609. 

Alkmaar,  van  (HENRY),  a  Low-German  poet  who 
lived  about  1475-1500.  He  was  the  author  or  translator 
of  a  vcrv  popular  poem  and  satire  entitled  "  Ifcinecke 
Fiichs"  ("Reynard  the  Fox"),  which  he  published  in 
Low  German  at  LUbeck  in  1498.  He  professed  that  he 
translated  this  from  the  Walloon  and  the  French,  but  no 
•riginal  is  extant. 

Alkoran.    Sec  KoRAx.by  PROF.  TAYLER  LEWIS,  LL.D. 

Al'la  Bre'vc,  It'll  bra'va,  in  music,  the  name  of  a 
movement  whose  bars  or  measures  consist  of  the  note 
called  a  breve,  equal  therefore  to  two  scmibrcvcs  or  four 
minims.  It  is  sometimes  marked  thus,  (j>. 

Alia  Capclla,  the  same  as  ALLA  BREVE  (which  see). 

Al'lah,  the  Arabic  name  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the 
only  hue  C.j.l.  as  distinguished  from  the  deities  worshipped 

Allard  (JKAS  FRANCOIS),  born  in  17S5,  went  to  K-vpt 
in  1  s  1 5.  and  thence  to  Persia,  where  Abbas  Mirza  gave  him 

!he  title  of  colonel,  but  with  no  command.  For  that  rea- 
son he  went  to  Lahore,  where  he  gained  the  confidence  of 
the  maharajah  of  the  Sikhs.  M!IO  made  him  commander- 
in-chicf  of  his  army,  which  he  organized  according  to  Eu- 
ropean custom,  lie  dieil  in  IV.!'. 

Al'lahiibfld'  (i.  ••.  "tin-  city  of  lio.l  '">.  :MI  UK 
holv    city  of   Hindustan,  the   capital   of  the    North  .«o-i.  rn 
Provinces,    is    :it    the    eonllneiiec    of    the    Hature*    and   the 
Jumna.    I'.IS  miles  by  rail   \.  by  W.  of  Calcutta :    I 
2V    HI!"    N..    Ion.    Sl'°    ;">1'    K.       Many    thousand    pik-rims 
annually  resort  to  this   place  to  bathe   in  the   sacred   rivers 
which  here   unite.      The  houses  of  the   native-   an   mostly 
mean.     This  city  is  important  as  a  milit.'ity  poini. 
!idvanla._'cousU   situated   as   an   emporium   of  trade  on  the 
Kiist  Indian  Railway,  :iud  also  on  the  lirnnil  Trunk  road. 
A  large  part  of  tin"  city  was   reduced  to   ruins    l>v   the  hos- 
tile  operations    between    the    mutinous   Sepoys    and    the 
British  in  1857.     Pop.  in  1S61,  64.7s... 


Allamakee',  a  county  which  forum  the  N.  K.  corner 
of  Iowa,  ba>  an  area  of  «67  square  mil.  I  u 

fertile,    and    the   surface   unduliling   and    wrll    inni. •!••!. 
Drain,   wool,    hay,   and   dairy  are   the   nUplea. 

Carriages  and  wagons  are  manufactured.     Capital,  \i  «u- 
kon.      Pup.  I, 

Al'lnn  (  DAVID),  a  Scottish  painter  of  domestic  and 
humorous  subjects,  was  born  at  Atloa  Feb.  1:!,  1744,  and 
was  called  the  "Scottish  Hogarth."  II  >nd 

worked  for  many  years  in  Rome,  whither  he  went  in 
Among  his  works  are  "The  Origin  of  Painting,"  which 
represents  a  Corinthian  maiden  drawing  her  lover'*  profile 
on  the  wall;  and  illustrations  of  Allan  Ramsay '•  "Gentle 
Shepherd."     Died  Aug.  6,  !?»«. 

Allan  (Sir  III  cm),  born  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  in  1H10, 
emigrated  at  an  early  age  to  Canada,  where  he  became,  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  Andrew,  proprietor  of  a  line 
of  steamships.  In  1870  they  had  eighteen  >team>hip>  ply- 
ing between  Montreal  and  Grrat  Britain.  He  was  one  of 
the  canal  commissioners  "  inspecting  the  internal  naviga- 
tion" of  Canada  (1X70-7 1 ),  and  in  1X7.1  became  prominent 
in  operations  in  support  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

Allan  (Sir  WILLIAM),  an  eminent  Scottish  historical 
painter,  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1782.  He  worked  some 
years  in  Si.  Petersburg,  visited  Cimuuia  and  Turkey,  and 
returned  to  Kdinburgh  in  1814.  He  received  1000  guineas 
for  his  picture  of  "Circassian  Captives."  In  Ix.'tJ  he  wu 
elected  academician  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  London, 
and  in  1840  succeeded  Wilkie  u  limner  to  Her  Majesty 
for  Scotland.  Among  hit  works  are  "  The  Death  of  Itr- 
gent  Murray,"  "  Peter  the  Great  Teaching  Shipbuilding  to 
1ii«  Subjects,"  "  Knox  Admonishing  Queen  Mary,"  and  two 
pictures  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Died  Feb.  22,  1840. 

Allan'toinfCiNMIiOj),  a  colorless  crystalline  lobstane* 
found  in  the  allantoic  fluid  of  the  foetal  calf  and  in  the 
urine  of  the  sucking  calf.  It  is  produced  artificially  by 
boiling  uric  acid  with  lead  dioxide  and  water. 

Allan'tois  [from  the  Gr.  iAAit.  i*J*ms,  a  '•  unsafe," 
and  t'iot,  a  "  form  "J,  a  thin  membranous  sac  developed 
during  incubation  in  the  eggs  of  birds  and  reptiles,  and  in 
the  embryo  of  viviparous  animals  during  gestation.  (For 
its  development  and  usea,  see  EMBRYOLOGY,  by  PROF.  J.  C. 
DALTOX,  M.  D.) 

Allatoo'nn,  a  post-village  of  Bartow  co.,  Oa.,  on  the 
Western  and  Atlantic  R.  K.,  40  miles  N.  W.  of  Atlanta. 
Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston,  when  pursued  by  Grn.  Sherman,  made 
a  stand  in  the  strong  position  of  Allatoona  Pass,  in  May, 
1864,  until  his  flank  was  turned.  The  1,'nion  general 
Corse  defended  this  place  with  »ucces«  against  the  iMaull 
of  a  superior  force  in  Oct.,  1864,  while  Gen.  Sherman,  from 
the  top  of  Keuesaw  Mountain,  signalled  that  he  should 
hold  out  to  the  last, 

Al'legan,  a  county  of  the  W.  8.  W.  of  Michigan,  bor- 
dering on  Lake  Michigan,  contains  840  square  miles.  I 
is  traversed  by  the  navigable  Kalamaioo  River.  The  sur- 
face is  undulating  or  nearly  level ;  the  soil  is  fertile,  and 
produces  good  timber,  fruit,  grain,  wool,  hay,  and  cattle. 
Lumber,  brick,  carriages,  etc.  are  manufactured.  Capital, 
Allegan.  Pop.  32,105. 

Allcgan,  a  post-village,  capital  of  the  above  county, 
on  the  Kalamazoo  River,  and  on  the  Kalatuaioo  division 
of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  R.  and  Mans- 
field Coldwater  and  Lake  Michigan  R.  R.  It  has  a  national 
and  private  bank,  two  newspapers,  two  foundries,  five 
hotels,  the  Holly  water-works,  ear-works,  and  twenty-four 
other  manufactories  propelled  by  water  and  steam,  an 
academy,  two  Masonic  and  two  Odd  Fellows'  lodges,  nine 
churches,  and  the  library  of  the  Allegan  literary  and  library 
association.  Pop.  2374:  of  Allegan  township,  3«42. 

D.  C.  HBNDKRSOX,  KD.  ••  ALLEUAS  JOIRXAL. 

Allosa'ny,  a  county  of  the  W.  8.  W.  of  New  York, 
bordering  on  Pennsylvania.  Area,  1033  square  n 
is  intersected  by  the  (leneseo  River.  The  soil  is  generally 
fertile  and  adapted  to  grazing.  Bog-iron  ore  and  limestone 
are  found.  This  county  it  traversed  by  the  New  York  and 
Krie  R.  K.  Cattle,  gra'in.  wool,  and  hay  are  produced,  and 
metallic  wares,  leather,  lumber,  flour,  carriage*,  etc.  are 
manufactured.  Capitals,  Helmont  and  Angelica.  P.  4".M«. 

Alleirany,a  post-village  and  township  of  Calt»raugu« 
co.,  N.  V.  It  contains  a  Roman  Catholic  college  and  Fran- 
ciscan convent,  and  has  important  manufactures.  Pop.  of 
village,  746;  of  township,  -Is .'>. 

Xll.  —  ha'ny,  a  river  which   ri-e«   in    Potter  eo., 

York.  an. I  return*  ir 
former  State.      Flowing   afl.-rwnt.N   :• 
through  the  hilly  oil-regions,  it  unites  with  the  M 
hela  at   Pitt-hurir.  forming  the  <>hi".     It  n  navigable  f< 
small  steamboats  150  miles  or  more  above  Pilt.-burg.     I 
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ix  over  400  miles  long,  and  its  waters  arc  remarkably  clear 
and  pure. 

Allcghany,  a  county  situated  in  the  north-west  part 
of  Marvland,  bordering  on  Pennsylvania  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. Area,  800  square  miles.  The  Potomac  River  and 
its  north  branch  form  the  southern  boundary  of  this  county, 
which  is  traversed  by  several  ridges  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains. Between  these  are  fertile  valleys  called  gladet, 
adapted  to  pasture  and  dairies.  Iron  ore,  excellent  bitu- 
minous coal,  limestone,  and  hydraulic  cement  are  abun- 
dant. Coal  is  extensively  mined.  Grain,  wool,  haj',  fruit, 
and  dairy  products  are  the  staples,  and  lumber,  leather, 
firebrick,  and  metallic  wares  are  manufactured.  The  water- 
power  is  very  extensive.  Garrett  county  was  cut  off  from 
U  in  1873.  Capital,  Cumberland.  Pop.  38,536. 

Alleghany,  a  county  of  the  N.  W.  of  North  Carolina, 
bordering  on  Virginia.  It  contains  important  deposits  of 
copper  ore.  The  Alleghany  Mountains  pass  through  it. 
Grain  and  wool  are  raised.  Capital,  Gap  Civil.  Pop.  3691. 

Alleghany,  a  county  in  the  W.  of  Virginia.  Area, 
500  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Jackson's  River,  which 
unites  with  the  Cow  Pasture  River  on  the  E.  border  to 
form  the  James  River.  The  main  Alleghany  ridge  forms 
the  N.  W.  boundary  of  this  county,  which  is  traversed  by 
other  mountain-ranges,  and  contains  fine  scenery  and  val- 
uable mineral  springs.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  R.  R. 
and  the  James  River  Canal  connect  this  county  with  Rich- 
mond. Grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  raised.  Capital, 
Covington.  Pop.  3674. 

Alleghany,  a  township  of  Davidson  co.,  N.  C.    P.  436. 

Alleghany,  a  township  of  Armstrong  co.,  Pa.     P.  2568. 

Alleghany,  a  township  of  Blair  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1913. 

AHeghany,  a  township  of  Butler  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  890. 

Alleghany,  a  township  of  Cambria  co.,  Pa.     P.  1230. 

Alleghany,  a  township  of  Potter  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  625. 

Alleghany,  a  township  of  Somerset  co.,  Pa.     P.  1133. 

Alleghany,  a  township  of  Vcnango  co.,  Pa.     P.  1485. 

Alleghany,  a  township  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Pa.  P. 
1710. 

Alleghany,  a  township  of  Craig  co.,  Va.     Pop.  938. 

Alleghany,  a  post-township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Va. 
Pop.  2504. 

Alleghany  College.     See  COLLEGES. 

Alleghany  Mountains,  or  Alleghanies,  a  name 
sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  the  Appalachian  sys- 
tem of  mountains.  (See  APPALACHIAN  MOUNTAINS.)  In  a 
more  restricted  sense  it  is  applied  to  the  parallel  ranges 
which  traverse  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  and 
form  the  most  prominent  features  in  the  physical  geogra- 
phy of  those  States.  The  general  direction  of  these  ridges 
is  nearly  N.  E,  and  S.  W.,  and  their  mean  height  about 
2500  feet.  Among  their  highest  summits  are  the  Peaks 
of  Otter,  in  Virginia,  rising  to  4200  feet  above  the  sea. 
These  ridges  are  remarkable  for  the  parallelism  of  their 
direction  and  the  uniformity  of  their  outline  and  altitude, 
and  enclose  several  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys.  The 
rocks  of  the  Alleghanies  are  the  Silurian  and  Devonian 
limestones  and  sandstones,  and  the  group  of  strata  called 
the  coal-measures. 

Alleghany  Springs,  in  Montgomery  co.,  Va.,  3  miles 
from  Shawsville,  on  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  R.  R.,  and 
77  miles  S.  W.  of  Lynchburg,  are  a  popular  resort  for  in- 
valids and  others.  The  springs  are  highly  saline,  and  pro- 
duce laxative,  tonic,  or  alterative  effects,  according  to  the 
method  of  use.  They  arc  especially  recommended  for  dvs- 
peptirs.  Eight  miles  distant  are  the  sublime  Puncheon 
Run  Falls,  and  the  scenery  near  is  wild  and  picturesque. 

Alieghe'ny,  a  county  of  the  W.  S.  W.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Arm.  750  square  miles.  The  Allegheny  and  Monongahcla 
rivers  unite  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  form  the 
Ohio.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  hills,  valleys,  rolling 
uplands,  anil  deep  ravines,  which  present  a  variety  of  pic- 
turesque scenery.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  the  land  nearly 
all  arable.  Among  the  products  of  this  county  are  bitu- 
minous coal,  iron,  and  limestone.  In  population  and  man- 
ufactures this  county  exceeds  all  others  in  the  State  except 
Philadelphia.  Cattle,  grain,  wool,  and  hay  are  staples. 
The  manufactures  are  extremely  varied  and  important. 
Capital,  Pittsburg.  Pop.  262,204. 

Allegheny,  a  city  of  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.,  separated 
from  Pittsburg  by  the  Allegheny  River.  Five  fine  bridges 
connect  the  two  cities.  It  contains  over  100  large  manu- 
facturing establishments,  including  extensive  iron  and 
steel  rolling-mills,  locomotive-works,  cotton  and  woollen 
mills,  10  foundries,  8  machine-shops,  10  tanneries,  2  flour- 
ing-mills,  salt-works,  white-lead  works,  etc.  It  has  45 


churches,  including  15  Presbyterian  of  the  different 
branches,  9  Methodist  Episcopal,  10  Roman  Catholic,  2 
Protestant  Episcopal,  2  Baptist,  3  Methodist,  2  Lutheran, 
1  Disciples,  1  Congregational.  There  are  in  Allegheny  3 
theological  seminaries,  numerous  benevolent  and  reforma- 
tory institutions,  the  Western  Penitentiary,  2  national 
banks;  a  soldiers'  monument,  costing  over  $40,000;  a 
beautiful  park,  embellished  with  costly  fountains,  statues, 
etc. ;  2  beautiful  cemeteries — Union  Dale  and  St.  Mary's;  1 
public  library,  a  fine  market-house,  4  horse  railroads,  and 
very  extensive  water-works.  Allegheny  City  is  growing 
very  rapidly.  Pop.  53,180.  W.  D.  CUMMINGS. 

Alle'giance  [Fr.  allftjfance],  in  law,  is  the  tie  or  ohliga- 
tion  which  binds  a  citizen  or  subject  to  a  state.  The  com- 
mon law  distinguishes  between  natural  and  local  allegiance. 
The  former  is  that  which  a  citizen  owes  to  the  state  of 
which  he  is  a  member;  the  latter  is  due  from  a  person 
who  is  not  bound  by  the  rules  of  natural  allegiance,  but 
who  is  temporarily  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  state  by 
which  the  allegiance  is  claimed.  Under  this  theory  a  for- 
eigner temporarily  residing  in  a  country  is  subject  to  its 
laws.  Under  such  circumstances,  should  he  conspire  to 
overturn  the  government  he  may  be  guilty  of  treason. 
When  he  departs  his  allegiance  is  at  an  end.  Natural  al- 
legiance, on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  shaken  off  at  the 
will  of  the  citizen.  Should  he  abandon  the  country  to 
which  he  belongs,  and  engage  in  war  on  the  part  of  a  for- 
eign state  against  it,  he  might,  in  strictness,  if  taken 
prisoner,  be  treated  as  a  traitor.  Such  a  treatment  would, 
under  some  circumstances,  be  extremely  harsh,  as  where 
the  state  had  encouraged  emigration,  and  the  consequent 
assumption  by  an  emigrant  of  relations  naturally  leading 
to  a  duty  to  take  sides  in  a  controversy  with  an  adopted 
country.  The  doctrines  of  allegiance  are  of  feudal  origin, 
and  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  reconcile  them  with  the 
requirements  of  modern  times.  The  U.  S.  in  their  legis- 
lation upon  naturalization  have  proceeded  upon  the  theory 
that  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  country  might,  at  his  will,  shake 
off  his  allegiance  and  become  a  citizen  here.  The  Eu- 
ropean nations  have  quite  uniformly  denied  that  there  is 
any  such  general  rule  of  public  law,  whatever  may  be  the 
opinion  of  individual  jurists.  The  perplexing  and  irritat- 
ing questions  thus  raised  have  been  for  the  most  part  re- 
cently disposed  of  by  treaties  between  the  U.  S.  and  the 
leading  foreign  nations.  (For  these  treaties  see  NATU- 
RALIZATION.) T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Al'legory  [Gr.  oAAirWa ;  Lat.  allegoria],  a  figure  of 
speech  which  may  be  termed  a  prolonged  metaphor ;  a  nar- 
rative in  which  abstract  ideas  are  personified,  as  Bunyan's 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  which  furnishes  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  allegory  to  be  found  in  literature.  Allegory 
is  not  confined  to  literature,  but  may  also  be  employed  in 
painting,  sculpture,  and  pantomimic  representations.  It 
differs  from  symbol  with  respect  to  the  relation  between 
idea  and  form.  In  a  symbol  the  form  is  naturally  indi- 
cative of  the  idea,  as  when  a  lion  rising  from  its  couch  is 
taken  as  a  representative  of  the  awakening  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy, while  in  an  allegory  idea  and  form  are  entirely 
disconnected,  as  when  a  city  is  represented  by  a  female 
figure.  Mere  allegory  without  any  power  of  symbolization 
is  tiresome,  and  often  stupid. 

Allegret'to  [a  diminutive  of  the  It.  allegro,  "lively"] 
is  a  musical  term  which  denotes  a  movement  or  time 
quicker  than  andante,  but  not  so  quick  as  alleyrb. 

Alle'gri  (GREGORIO),  an  Italian  composer  of  sacred 
music,  born  in  Rome  about  1580.  He  was  a  singer  in  the 
pope's  chapel  and  a  pupil  of  Nanini.  His  masterpiece  is 
the  "  Miserere,"  which  is  annually  performed  in  the  pon- 
tifical chapel  during  Passion  Week.  Died  in  1652. 

Alle'gro  (i.  e.  "lively,"  "cheerful"),  in  music,  one  of 
the  principal  degrees  of  movement ;  a  term  which  signifies 
that  the  piece  to  which  it  is  prefixed  is  to  be  performed  in 
a  brisk  and  lively  manner.  The  word  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  substantive,  and  a  name  of  an  entire  musical  com- 
position. 

Al'lein,  or  Al'leine  (JOSEPH),  an  English  non-con- 
formist minister  and  writer,  born  at  Devizes  in  1633,  was 
educated  at  Oxford.  He  was  ejected  from  a  curacy  at 
Taunton  in  1662,  after  which  ho  was  persecuted  by  im- 
prisonment in  Ilchester  jail,  and  was  fined  for  preaching. 
His  death  was  hastened  by  ill-treatment,  and  he  died  Dec. 
22,  1668.  Among  his  works  is  an  "Alarm  to  the  Uncon- 
verted" (1672),  which  is  highly  esteemed. 

Allcin,  or  Alleine  (RICHARD),  an  English  non-con- 
formist and  Puritan,  born  in  Somersetshire  in  Kill,  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  was  rector  of  Batcombe  in  that  county, 
but  was  ejected  in  1662.  He  published  "  Vindiciso  Pieta- 
tis"  ("Vindication  or  Defence  of  Piety,"  1663),  and  other 
works.  Died  Dec.  22,  1681. 
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Al'lcn,  a  county  "f  Indiana,  bordering  on  Ohin.    Area, 
r,:;s  unan  mile-.  '  Tin'   Si.   Joseph  ami   Si.    Mary   rivers 

unit,,  in  ilii.,  i i.t.v  I"  form  II"'  Maumee.     It  i"  aU.  'I' 

by  the  M»>ite  liner  and  Mreral  creeks.  The  surface  is 
nearly  level;  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  wool, 
and  Imy  are  staple  products.  Machinery,  (lour,  carriages, 
metallic  war.  :..  etc.  are  amon;:  tin-  manufactures.  It  18  in- 
ters, etc.l  liy  (lie  I'll  tslmrj;  Kort  Wayne  and  Chicago  U.K., 
and  the  Toltdo  Wabash  and  Western,  Fort  Wayno  Jack- 
son and  Saginaw,  and  Fort  Wayne  Munoie  and  Cincin- 
nati R.  Rs.  Capital,  Fort  Wayne.  Pop.  43,494. 

Allen,  a  county  in  the  8.  E.  of  Kansas.  Area,  432 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Neosho  River,  and 
drained  by  Elm  and  L)cer  creeks.  The  surface  is  undulat- 
ing:  the  soil  ia  fertile.  Excellent  timber  abounds.  The 
county  contains  a  large  proportion  of  prairie,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  stock.  Grain,  wool,  potatoes, 
and  liav  are  staple  products.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Leav- 
enwortii  Lawrence  and  Oalveston  R.  R.  The  most  valu- 
able mineral  found  here  is  coal.  Capital,  lola.  Pop.  7022. 
Allen,  a  county  of  Kentucky,  bordering  on  Tennessee. 
Area,  300  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the 
Big  Barren  River.  The  surface  Is  generally  level,  and  the 
soil  moderately  fertile.  Limestone  caverns  are  found  in 
this  county.  Cattle,  grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  produced. 
Capital,  Scottsville.  Pop.  10,296. 

Allen,  a  county  in  the  W.  N.  W.  of  Ohio.  Area,  405 
square  miles.  It  is"  intersected  by  the  Auglaiic  and  Ottawa 
rivers.  The  surface  is  generally  level  and  well  limbered; 
the  soil  is  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  wool,  hay,  and  lumber 
are  produced.  Carriages  and  wagons  are  manufactured. 
This  county  is  traversed  by  the  Dayton  and  Michigan 
and  the  Pittsburg  and  Chicago  H.  Rs.  Capital,  Lima. 
Pop.  23,623. 

Allen,  a  township  of  Pope  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  225. 
Allen,  a  township  of  Lasalle  CO.,  111.     Pop.  877. 
Allen,  a  township  of  McLean  co.,  111.     Pop.  1224. 
Allen,  a  post-township  of  Miami  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1042. 
Allen,  a  township  of  Noble  oo.,  Ind.     Pop.  1754. 
Allen,  a  township  of  Polk  co.,  la.     Pop.  732. 
Allen,  a  township  of  Warren  co.,  la.     Pop.  788. 
Allen,  a  post-township  of  Ilillsdale  co.,  Mich.     Pop. 
1  T.V.I. 

Allen,  a  township  of  Worth  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1352. 
Allen,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Allegany  co., 
N.  Y.     Pop.  791. 

Allen,  a  township  of  Darke  co.,  0.     Pop.  781. 
Allen,  a  township  of  Hancock  co.,  0.     Pop.  969. 
Allen,  a  township  of  Union  co.,  0.     Pop.  1198. 
Allen,  a  township  of  Northampton  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  2040. 
Allen,  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  815. 
Allen,  a  township  of  Morgan  co.,  West  Va.    Pop.  766. 
Allen  (Cn.vni.Ks).  LL.I).,  a  jurist,  was  born  at  Worces- 
ter. Mass.,  Aug.  9,  1797.  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
ISIS,  was  a    indite  "f  various  State  courts  of  Massachu- 
setts between'  IMi;  and  1859,  and  chief-justice  of  the  Mas- 
sachusctts  superior  court  (1859-67).     From  1849  to  It 
he  was  a  Free-Soil  member  of  Congress.     He   published 
fourteen  volumes  of  legal  reports  (lsill-68),  and  was  long 
an  influential  lawyer  and  an  able  jurist.      Died  Aug.  6, 
1869. 

Allen  (DAVin   OLIVER),  I).  IX,  an  American   divine, 
born  at  llarre.  Mass.,  in   1800.     He  graduated  at  Ami,. , 
Collide  in  I  BJ3,  and  labored  as  a  missionary  in  India 
1827  to  1853,  in  which  latter  year  ho  returned  to  America. 
He  published  a  "History  of  India"  in  1856.     Died  July 
17,  isii::. 

Allen  (ELIZABETH  AKF.RS),  known  as  "Florence  Per- 
cy." was  born  in  Strong.  Me.,  Oct.  9.  1832.  Her  first  hus- 
Imi.l  was  the  sculptor  Akers.  She  is  now  the  wile  "1  B. 
M.  Allen  of  Xew  York.  She  published  in  1867  a  volume 
of  poem-  of  deeided  merit,  and  has  contributed  much  to 
periodical  literature. 

Allen  (KriiAv),   CKXI-HAL.   born  at   Litchficld,  Conn., 
Jan.  10.  1737.     He  became  an  owner  of  iron-works  at  Sal- 
isbury. Conn.,  and  in  17(if>   removed  t<>  \  ennont,  where  he 
became  a  leader  in  the  popular  resistance  to  the  elaims  o 
New  York.     The  provinee  ..I    New  York  declared  Allen  ai: 
outlaw,  and  offered  £K>0   fur  hi-  am -t.     On  the  outbr 
of   the   Revolution.    Allen   heartily  joined    the   movemei 
and  on  the  loth  of  May.  1775.  he  ranrixd  >">'l  captnr 
the  fort  at   TiconderoiM.   suniiiionini;   its  astonished   e 
mandant  to  surrender   "  in  the  name  of  the   great  Jehovah 
and  the   Continental  Congress."     This  capture  gave 
army  a  valuable  supply  of  artillery  and  stores.     I 


but  eighty-three  men  under  him,  among  whom  was  Dene- 
diet  Arnold.  Hi,  the  :'..ili  of  s, -pi..  1775,  he  attacked  MOD 
treal  with  a  small  force,  but  was  captured  and  sent  to 
England  as  a  prisoner.  He  was  treated  with  great  cruelty, 
and  was  not  exchanged  tdl  177-  -h  uiiilmritien 

tried  in  vain  to  bribe  him  to  induce  the  Vermoulcrs  to 
join  their  cause,  but  be  skilfulh  t,y  hi*  negotia- 

tions to  keep  the  llnti-h  lr""p-  i     p,,i, 

lished  pamphlet*  again*!  tie  \.  .,  Yurk  domination,  a 
narrative  of  his  captivity  (1799),  a  "  Vindication 
mont"  (1779),  and  "Allen's  Theology,  or  the  Oracle*  of 
Reason"  (1784),  an  attack  upon  the  Christian  religion. 
He  professed  to  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souli.  He 
was  courageous,  humane,  and  generous,  but  atjil>itiou«, 
rash,  and  eccentric.  Died  of  apoplexy  near  burlingtun, 
I  Vt.,  Feb.  12,  1789.  (See  bis  "Life"  by  llceB  MOOBB 
(1834),  and  by  H.  W.  DB  Per  (1853).) 

Allen  (IlENA*),  LL.I).,  born  at  Poultney,  Vt.,  Feb.  S3, 
1779,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  1795,  became  a  lawyer,  was 
chief-justice  of  a  Vermont  State  court  (1811-14),  member 
of  Congress  (1817-18),  V.  S.  minister  to  Chili  (I8M-28), 
and  held  various  other  important  ponitionn.  lie  was  a 
nephew  of  Ethan  Allen.  Died  at  Higbgate,  Vt.,  April  9, 
1852. 


NM« 

Allen  (HENRY),  an  enthusiast,  born  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
June  14,  1748,  founder  of  the  "Allen  '  II  maintain- 

ed that  Adam  and  Eve  before  the  fall  had  no  corporeal 
bodies,  and  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  He 
preached  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  published  some  hymns  and 
religious  treatises.  Died  Feb.  2,  1784. 

Allen  (!RA),  GENERAL,  born  in  Cornwall,  Conn..  April 
21, 1751, was  a  younger  brother  of  Ethan  Allen.  Emigrating 
in  1772  to  Vermont,  he  became  a  prominent  and  put. lie 
spirited  citizen.  While  he  was  colonel  of  militia  his  regi- 
ment did  good  sen-ice  at  the  battle  of  Bcnnington.  He 
bore  a  prominent  part  in  settling  the  early  difficulties  of 
Vermont  with  the  neighboring  States.  In  179i  he  went 
to  France  to  purchase  arms  for  his  State,  but  was  taken 
on  the  voyage  home,  carried  to  England,  and  there  sus- 
tained with  success  an  eight  years'  lawsuit  on  the  charge 
of  attempting  to  supply  the  Irish  with  arms.  He  was 
afterwards  imprisoned  in  France.  Ho  wrote  a  "  Natural 
and  Political  History  of  Vermont"  (1798)  and  other  works. 
Died  Jan.  7,  1814. 

Allen  (JOSEPH  W.),  an  English  landscape  painter,  born 
at  Lambeth,  in  Surrey,  in  1803.  He  was  the  principal 
scene-painter  at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  and  is  said  to  have 
corrupted  his  style  in  landscape  by  the  "  brilliant  effects' 
which  are  only  adapted  to  the  stage.  He  had  previously 
painted  rural  scenery  with  success.  Died  Aug.  30,  1852. 

Allen  (NATHAN),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  born 
at  Princeton,  Mass.,  April  2i.  is  13,  graduated  at  Amherst 
in  1836.  He  has  published  several  valuable  pamphlets  on 
the  laws  of  life  and  health,  as  well  as  the  causes  affecting 
the  changes  and  increase  of  population. 

Allen  (PAUL),  born  at  Providence.  R.  I.,  Feb.  1.'..  1775, 
graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1796,  studied  law.  and 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  engaged  in  journalism, 
serving  as  editor  and  correspondent  to  various  journals. 
He   published   a  volume   of  poems   (1801),  "  Lewis   and 
Clarke's  Travels  "  (1814),  "  Life  of  Alexander  I."  (1«18), 
and  other  works.    His"  History  of  the  Revolution     I 
was  written  by  John  Ncal  and  others.     He  was  for  a  til 
insane.    Died  at  Baltimore  (where  he  was  an  editor  of  the 
"Morning  Chronicle")  Aug.  Is. 

Allen  (Piiii.il'),  born  in  Pm>  idem-,..  It.  I..  Sept.  1.1786, 
graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1S03.  He  was  an  ex- 
tensive cotton-manufacturer,  snd  built  the  first  Wall  "|eam- 
eneine  ever  made  in  Providence;  was  governor  of 
Island  (1851-53),  and  U.  6.  Senator  (1853-59).  Died  D«c. 
16,  1865. 

Allen  (RICHARD),  first  bishop  of  the  African  M.-ih. 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  1.  S.  lie  was  originally  a 
preacher  in  the  M,  ihodiat  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  or- 
dained deacon  by  Bishop  Asbury  in  1799.  He  was ,  •tMtod 
bishop  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  (  hureh  in  1816. 
Died  in  Philadelphia  in  1831.  (See  METH ««.< 

Allen  (RiniARn  L.),  born  in  Hampden  co.,  Mass.,  0< 
1803.     Was  a  merchant  in  Buffalo.  X.  Y..  in  1834,  m 
later  at  "  Allcnwood,"  his   farm,  on  the  Niagara   I 
With  hi- brother.  A.  B.  Allen,  he  established  the  "  American 
Agriculturist"  in  ihe  city  of  New  York,  in  IM'J  which  b. 
came  a  very  successful  paper.     He  w.s  the  author  . 
"Tmerican  Far,,,  1  Ihe  -  'W"-*  «*  *"*£? 

Animal.       1-1     .    D.  at  Stockholm,  Sweden,  Sept. . 

Allen  I  ROBERT),  an   American  officer,  born  in  18 
Ohio graduated  at  West  Point  in  \*M.  •"*  J-U  S 

terinaster-ceneral     ...  »"d  bnga- 

.S.  volunleer,.  Maj   '  "  *« 
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artillery  till  May  11, 1846,  and  subsequently  in  the  quartcr- 
m:i-ti-r's  department;  on  engineer  duty  in  1830,  and  in 
Florida  war  in  1837-38,  in  emigrating  Cherokces  to  the 
West  in  1838,  in  quelling  the  Canada  bonier  disturbances 
in  1840-41,  in  garrison  in  New  York  harbor  in  1841— (ft,  in 
the  war  with  Mexico  in  1840-48  on  quartermaster  duty, 
being  present  at  the  battles  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of 
Mexico  (brevet  major),  on  quartermaster  duty  at  New  Or- 
leans and  New  York  in  1848-49,  as  chief  quartermaster  of 
Pacific  division  in  1849-52  and  1854-01.  In  the  civil  war 
served  as  chief  quartermaster  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1861- 
B3,  and  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  1863-66;  from  which  points  he 
directed  the  furnishing  of  transportation  and  supplies  for 
the  various  armies  operating  in  tin:  Mississippi  Valley 
(brevet  lieutenant-colonel  a.nd  brigadier-general  July  4, 
1864),  and  for  several  expeditions,  including  those  against 
the  North-west  Indians;  as  chief  quartermaster  of  the 
division  of  the  Pacific  in  1 800-09,  and  senior  assistant  in 
quartermaster-general's  office  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  since 
1869.  GEORGE  W.  CULHIM,  V.  S.  Army. 

Allen  (SAMUEL),  a  London  merchant,  born  about  1635, 
was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  New  Hampshire  under 
Mason's  patent,  and  was  governor  of  the  colony  (1691- 
99).  His  claim  involved  him  and  his  heirs  in  expensive 
litigation.  Died  May  5,  1705. 

Allen  (SOLOMON),  an  American  patriot  and  preacher, 
born  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  Feb.  23,  1751,  was  a  brother 
of  Moses,  noticed  above.  He  served  as  a  major  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  Died  Jan.  20,  1821. 

Allen  (STEPHEN),  born  in  New  York  City  in  1767,  be- 
came mayor  of  the  same  in  1821.  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  public  spirit  and  public  services,  being  one  of  the 
persons  who  originated  the  enterprise  of  supplying  Now 
York  with  Croton  water.  He  was  a  victim  of  the  burning 
of  the  steamer  Henry  Clay  in  July,  1852. 

Allen  (STEPHEN),  D.  D.,  an  eminent  divine  and  educa- 
tor of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Maine 
in  1810,  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1835,  entered 
the  ministry  in  the  Maine  Conference  in  1839,  and  has  de- 
Toted  much  of  his  life  to  education  in  his  native  State, 
particularly  as  principal  of  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary. 
Allen  (THOMAS),  an  American  patriot,  born  at  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  Jan.  17,  1743,  was  a  brother  of  Moses, 
noticed  above,  and  the  father  of  William  Allen  (1784-1868). 
He  was  the  first  minister  in  Pittsfield,  where  he  began  to 
preach  in  1764.  In  the  Revolution  he  served  as  chaplain 
in  the  American  army.  Died  Feb.  11,  1810. 

Allen  (WELD  N.),  U.  S.  N.,  born  Mar.  27,  1837,  in 
Maine,  graduated  at  the  Naval  School  in  1856,  became  a 
lieutenant  in  1861,  a  lieutenant-commander  in  1863,  a  com- 
mander in  1871,  served  during  the  summer  of  1861  at  Fort 
Dahlgrcn  near  Alexandria,  and  was  for  some  weeks  in 
command  of  that  important  post.  In  1862  and  1863 
served  on  board  the  gunboat  Kanawha,  and  in  1864  com- 
manded the  steamer  New  London,  Western  Gulf  blockad- 
ing squadron.  In  1865,  while  attached  to  the  steam-sloop 
Tuscarora,  Allen  led  the  men  of  that  vessel  in  the  assault 
upon  Fort  Fisher,  and  was  wounded  in  the  left  arm.  Died 
Feb.  7,  1875  FOXHALL  A.  PAUKEH,  U.  S.  N. 

Allen  (WILLIAM),  a  lawyer,  who  was  chief-justice  of 
Pennsylvania  before  the  Revolution,  and  a  royalist  after 
it  began.  He  aided  Dr.  Franklin  in  founding  the  College 
of  Philadelphia.  Died  in  1780. 

Allen  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  S.,  an  English  chemist  and  phi- 
lanthropist, born  in  London  Aug.  29,  1770,  was  a  friend 
of  Sir  H.  Davy.  He  was  elected  F.  11.  S.  in  1807,  and  in 
conjunction  with  W.  H.  Pepys  made  researches  on  respi- 
ration, etc.  He  devoted  much  time  to  benevolent  enter- 
prises, and  as  a  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends  travelled 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Russia,  in  which  latter  country 
he  had  an  interview  with  the  emperor  Alexander  in  1822. 
In  1825  he  founded  two  manual-labor  schools  at  Lindfield, 
Sussex.  Died  Dec.  30,  I  si::. 

Allen  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Jan.  2, 
1784  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1802,  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1801,  in  1810  succeeded  his  father  as  pastor  in  Pittslicld 
was  chosen  president  of  Dartmouth  College  in  I  SI  7,  and  was 
president  of  llowduin  College  from  1820  to  1839.  His  lust 
days  were  spent  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  where  he  died  July 
16,  1868.  He  published  numerous  volumes,  both  of  prose 
and  of  poetry.  His  best  known  work  is  an  "  American  Bio 
graphical  and  Historical  Dictionary"  (1809;  :',d  ed.  1SJ7) 
Allen  (WILLIAM),  governor  of  Ohio.  Sec  APPENDIX. 
Allen  (WILLIAM  HENRY),  a  naval  officer,  born  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  Oct.  21, 1784.  He  served  with  distinction  under 
!>'  r:ilur  when  the  latter  captured  the  Macedonian,  in  Oct. 
1812.  Having  obtained  the  command  of  the  Argus,  Cap 
tain  Allen  took  several  prizes  from  the  English.  He  was 


mortally  wounded  in  a  battle  between  the  Argus  and  the 
Pelican  Aug.  14,  1813. 

Allen  (WILLIAM  HENRY),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  was  born  at 
Readfield,  Me.,  Mar.  27,  1808,  educated  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
ege,  Me.,  1833,  was  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in 
the  Cazenovia  Methodist  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  from  1833  to 
1835,  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  in 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  from  1836  to  1840,  pro- 
"essor  of  philosophy  and  English  literature  tit  the  same 
nstitution  from  1846  to  the  close  of  1849,  president  of 
(iirard  College,  Philadelphia,  from  1850  to  1803,  president 
of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania  during  1865 
and  1866,  and  was  reappointed  president  of  Girard  College 
in  1867,  which  office  he  still  sustains  with  eminent  ability. 
In  1872  he  was  elected  president  of  the  American  Bible 
Society.  He  is  author  of  "A  Manual  of  Devotion  for 
Girard  College  of  Orphans,"  and  of  numerous  and  able 
addresses,  reviews,  etc. 

Allen  (WILLIAM  HOWARD),  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  navy, 
was  born  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  July  8,  1790.  He  commanded 
the  Argus  after  William  Henry  Allen  was  mortally  wound- 
ed, in  1813.  Nov.  8,  1822,  he  was  killed  by  pirates  whom 
he  attacked  near  Matanzas. 

Allen  (WILLIAM  STICKNEY),  an  American  journalist, 
born  at  Ncwburyport,  Mass.,  in  1805.  was  for  nearly  twelve 
years  editor  of  the  "  Newburyport  Herald."  He  removed 
in  1837  to  Missouri,  where  he  afterwards  edited  the  "St. 
Louis  Republican."  Died  June  16,  1868. 

Al'lendale,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Ottawa  co., 
Mich.  Pop.  799. 

Allendale,  a  post-village  of  Bergen  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the 
5rie  R.  R.,  26  miles  from  New  York.  Large  quantities  of 
berries  are  here  shipped  to  New  York. 

A I  Initial  r,  a  township  of  Barnwcll  co.,  S.  C.    P.  1847. 

Al'len's,  a  township  of  Winston  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  553. 

Allen's  Creek,  a  township  of  Hanover  co.,  Va.  Pop. 
2844. 

Allen's  Factory,  a  post-township  of  Marion  co.,  Ala. 
Pop.  587. 

Allen's  Fresh,  a  post-township  of  Charles  co.,  Md. 
Pop.  4584. 

Allen's  Grove,  a  township  of  Mason  co.,  111.  P.  1 109. 

Allen's  Grove,  a  post-township  of  Scott  co.,  la. 
Pop.  646. 

Al'lenstein,  a  Prussian  town,  provinceof  East  Prussia, 
situated  on  the  Alle,  65  miles  8.  of  Kb'uigsberg.  Pop.  in 
1871,  5514. 

Al'lenstown,  a  township  of  Mcrrimack  co.,  N.  H.,  on 
the  Suncook  Valley  R.  R.,  has  manufactures  of  cottons, 
twine,  brick,  etc.  Pop.  804. 

Al'lensville,  a  post-township  of  Person  co.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  1120. 

Al'lenton,  a  post-township  of  Wilcox  co.,  Ala.  P.  1954. 

Al'leiltown,  a  borough  of  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.     P.  77-. 

Allentown,  a  city,  capital  of  Lchigh  co.,  Pa.,  on  Ihe 
right  bank  of  the  Lchigh  River,  60  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  is  on  the  Lchigh  Valley  R.  R.  The  Lchigh 
and  Susquehanna  R.  R.,  leased  by  the  Central  R.  R.  of  New 
Jersey,  runs  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  Tin  East 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  connects  at  this  place  with  the  Li-high 
Valley  R.  R.  Some  seven  trains  run  daily  to  New  York. 
There  arc  ten  blast-furnaces  at  this  place,  two  large  rolling- 
mills,  foundries  and  machine-shops,  large  tanneries,  shoe 
manufactories,  till  c-works,  woollen-mills,  fire-brick  works, 
etc.  There  is  a  fine  court-house,  a  prison  cn<iin:x  $250,000, 
three  national  banks,  public  school  property  worth  $300,1100, 
and  five  weekly  and  two  dailv  newspapers.  It  is  the  seat 
of  Muhlenberg  College.  Pop.  13,884. 

W.  J.  S.  COXWORTH,  ED.  "  LEHICII  VALLEY  DAILY  NEWS." 

Al'ler,  a  river  of  Germany,  an  affluent  of  the  Weser, 
rises  near  Magdeburg  and  flows  north-westward.  It  is 
about  150  miles  long. 

Al'Ierton  (ISAAC),  one  of  the  "Pilgrim  Fathers,"  left 
London  in  1608,  and  went  to  Holland.  He  came  to  New 
Plymouth  in  the  Mayflower's  first  voyage.  He  was  a  man 
of  some  wealth,  and  was  at  first  a  man  of  influence,  but 
was  afterwards  unpopular.  He  became  a  merchant  of  New 
Amsterdam  (New  York),  residing  at  Marblehcad,  New 
Haven,  and  other  points.  The  second  of  his  three  wives 
was  Fear,  a  daughter  of  William  Brewster.  Died  in  1059. 

All-Hal'low,  the  old  English  name  for  All  Saints' 
Day  (the  1st  of  November). 

Al'lia,  or  A'lia,  according  to  Livy,  a  small  stream 
which  entered  the  Tiber  11  miles  above  Rome,  was  the 
scene  of  the  battle  in  which  Brennus  and  the  Gauls  de- 
feated the  Roman  army,  about  388  B.  C.  It  has  not  been 
identified  in  modern  times. 
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Alli'ancc,  Slark  co.,  O.,  at  the  crossing  of  the  PitU- 
burt;  Knri  Wayne  and  Chicago  anil  the  Cleveland  and  Pitts- 
hur^  K.  KS.,  is  a  very  thriving  and  prosperous  town,  con- 
taining many  cxteiiMvi-  manufactories  of  horse-rakes, 
p'. UMTS,  pumps,  terra-eotta  ware,  steam-hammers,  tin 
presses.  lic-nlrs  rolling-tnills,  white-lead  works,  etc.  etc. 
Two  newspapers  arr  published  here.  It  has  one  national 
liank,  extensive  gas-works,  excellent  public  schools,  a  col- 
lege, and  good  libraries.  Pop.  406.1. 

W.  H.  P II ELI'S,  PUB.  "ALLIANCE  MOKITOB." 

Alliance,  Holy.    See  HOLT  ALLIANCE. 

Al'libone  (SAMUEL  AUSTIN),  LL.D.,  an  author,  bora  in 
Philadelphia  April  17,  1810.  His  principal  work  is  a 
"Critical  Dictionary  of  English  Literature  and  Authors" 
(3  volg.,  1859-70),  an  excellent  work,  of  very  great  value  to 
the  student ;  also  a  '•  Diet,  of  Poetical  Quotations"  ( 1872),  etc. 

Al'lier*  a  river  of  France,  is  the  most  important  affluent 
of  the  Loire.  It  rises  in  the  8.  of  France,  near  the  source 
of  the  Loire,  flows  nearly  N.,  and  enters  that  river  at 
Nevers.  Its  entire  length  is  about  260  miles. 

Allicr,  a  department  of  France,  i«  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Cher  and  Nievre,  on  the  E.  by  Sa&nc-et-Loire,  on  the 
S.  by  Puy-de-DOmc,  and  on  the  W.  by  Crcuse  and  Cher. 
Area,  2822  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Allier, 
and  bounded  mi  the  N.  E.  by  the  Loire.  The  soil  is  fertile. 
The  chief  productions  are  wine,  grain,  timber,  cattle, 
horses  and  sheep.  Iron,  coal,  and  marble  are  found  here. 
It  ia  sulpdhideil  into  4  arrondissemcnts,  28  cantons,  and 
317  communes.  Chief  town,  Moulins.  Pop.  in  1872, 
390,812. 

Alliga'tor   [corrupted   from    the   Sp.  rl  layarto,  the 
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eggs.  These  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  ran  and  Ihe 
decaying  vegetable  matter.  The  name  alligator  is  also  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  muggur  of  India.  The  common 
alligator  of  the  Southern  States  is  the  Alligator  J/.«. 
pientii,  but  among  the  so-called  alligator!  of  Florida  a 
true  crocodile  has  been  discovered. 

Al'ligator,  a  township  of  Tyrrel  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  778. 
Alligator,  a  township  of  Chesterfield  eo.,  8.  C.    P.  819. 
Alligator  Pear.    See  AVOCADO  PCAB. 
Alligator   Swamp,   an   extensive   marshy   tract   in 
North  Carolina,  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  peninsula  be- 
tween Albemarle  and  Pamlico  sounds. 

Al'lingham  (WILLIAM),  born  at  Ballyshannon,  Ireland, 
about  1828,  published  "  Poems"  (1810),  ••  Day  and  Night 
Songs"  (1814),  "Lawrence  Bloomfitld  in  Inland"  (1884), 
in  which  year  be  obtained  a  literary  pension. 

Allio'li  (JOSEPH  FRAKI),  a  German  Catholit  theologian, 
born  at  Sulibach  Aug.  10,  1793.  He  became  professor  of 
theology  at  Munich  in  1826,  resigned  in  1831,  and  became 
soon  after  canon  at  Ratisbon.  His  Herman  translation  of 
the  Bible  (6  vols.,  6th  ed.  1839-41)  was  approved  by  the 
pope,  and  has  bad  a  very  wide  circulation.  He  also  nub- 
fished  a  "Manual  of  Biblical  Antiquities"  (1841).  Died 
May  22,  1873. 

Al'lison,  a  township  of  Lawrence  eo..  III.     Pop.  814. 
Al'lixon  (FRANCIS),    D.  D.,   a    Presbyterian    minister, 
bom  in  Ireland  in  1701,  came  to  America  in  1731.     He  was 
for  many  rears  vice-provost  and  professor  in  Philadelphia 
College.    "Died  Nov.  28,  1777. 

Alliso'nia,  a  village  of  Franklin  eo.,  Trim.,  on  the  Elk 
River  and  on  the  Nashville  and  Chat- 
tanooga R.  II.,  77  miles  S.  E.  of  Nash- 
ville. Here  is  an  abundant  water- 
power. 

Allison's  Mill*,  a  township  of 
Jackson  co.,  Ala.  Pop.  184. 

Allitcra'tion  [from  the  I.at.  uJ, 
"  to,"  and  litera,  a  "  letter  "],  in  com- 
position, the  frequent  recurrence  of 
the  same  letter,  or  of  words  beginning 
with  the  samr  letter,  as  "  When  friends 
were  few  and  fortune  frowned."  It  is 
often  used  in  proverbial  phrasrs,  ss, 
••  Wilful  waste  makes  woeful  want," 
and  in  poetry  for  the  production  of 
effect,  as  in  this  line  of  dray:  "To 
high-born  lloel's  harp  or  soft  Llewel- 
lyn's lay."  In  the  Celtic  and  early 
Gothic  languages  alliteration  was  a 
recognised  ornament  of  poetry,  and 
was  used  instead  of  rhyme. 

Al'lium  [from  the  Or.  ;*«*...  to 
"avoid,"  because  of  its  offensive 
smell],  a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Liliacev.  natives 
of  the  temperate  and  cold  regions  of 
the  northern  hcmipphcre.  including 
the  garlic,  onion,  leek,  and  chive. 
They  have  mostly  bulbous  roots,  um- 
bellate flowers,  narrow  and  dstuloe* 
leaves,  and  a  peculiar  smell  and  taste 
called  alliaceous. 

Al'lon,  a  seaport  and  market- 
town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Clackmannan,  on  the  left  (N.)  bank 
of  the  Forth,  and  at  Ihe  head  of  iU 
frith.  2S  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Edin- 
burgh. It  has  a  good  harbor  and  an 

active  trade     QlaM,  ale,  whisky,  woollen  goods,  and  leather 
arc  manufactured  here,  and  coal  is  an  important  articlr 
export.     Steamboats  ply  daily  between  Alloa  and  tdm- 
burgh.     Pop.  6676. 


"lizard"],  a  genns  of  American  saurian  reptiles  (nearly 

allied  to  the  eroeiidile)  which  abound  in  the  rivers  and 

swmnps  of  the  Southern  1".  S.     They  have  broader  heads, 

more  numerous  teeth,  ami  more  obtuse  snouts  than  crooo-  .    ._.„_- 

diles.     Various  repi.lcs  of  this  genus  are  called  caymans  |       Allob'roges,  a  nation  of  and 

in  South  America.     They  all  hibernate  in  the  winter  or  ;  the  territory  now  comprised  in  Uaupnr 

dry  season,  when  they  bury  themselves  in  the  mud.     The      mont_     They  were  allies  or  peac< 

alligator   is   about    foiirtei  n    feet    Ion;:,    including   the   tail, 

which  is  a  powerful  weapon  for  defence.     It  is  a  fierce  and 

vonieious  animal,  and  sometimes  attacks  and  kills  men 

both  on  water  and  land,  but  it  cannot  turn  .prickly  on  land. 

During  the  heat  of  the  day  it  is  often  seen  balking  in  the 

sun  on  the  dry  ground.      Its   back    and    si, I, •<   are  defended 

l.j    hard  mailed  plates,  which  are  proof  against  a  rille-l.i 

The  alligator  is  an  oviparous  animal,  its  agn  being  small. 

but  numerous.      The   parent  deposits  them   in  the   sand  ol 

the  river-side,  scratching  a  hole  with  her  paws,  ami  plae 

th.>  eggs  in  a  p-'uhir  layer  therein.     She  thru  BOTel 

with  sand    grass,  mud.  etc.,  and  deposits   another   layer  on 

top  of  them" and  so  on  until  she  has  laid  from  fifty  to  sixty 


Allocn'tion  [Lat.  altom'tio.  from  ad,  "  to. 
l,,r«'t«..  to  "  speak  "],  a  formal  address ;  a  ternaiid  < 
ciallv  bv  the  court  of  Rome,  and  applied  to  a  speech  wnicn 
the  pope  addresses  to  the  college  of  cardinals  on  so.e  po- 
litical or  ecclesiastical  subject.  Hen  resorts  to 
this  method  to  define  hi.  position  or  explain  his  policy,  or 
reserve  a  claim  which  he  cannot  enforce  in  the  present  eir- 
nnn>[iinces. 

Ml.,  il iiini.  or  Allo'dial  Tcn'nrr,  in  feudal  I 

,d   held  by  an   individual   in  hi 
•:.  and  free  fn.m  feudal  tenure  < 
There  is  no  allodial  land  or  property  in  England,  tb 
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ALLOMEKISM— ALL8TOX. 


of  which  declare  that  the  king  is  the  original  proprietor 
and  lord  paramount  of  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom. 

Allom'crism  [from  the  Gr.  £AAo$,  "  different,"  and  ^e'pos, 
a  "portion"  or  "share"],  a  term  denoting  constancy  of 
crystalline  form  under  variation  in  the  proportion  of  the 
constituents  of  a  compound.  Thus,  an  alloy  of  zinc  and 
antimony  containing  06  per  cent,  of  the  latter  metal  crystal 
lizes  in  needles  which  do  not  vary  in  angular  measurement, 
though  the  antimony  be  increased  20  per  cent. 

Allop'athy  [from  the  Gr.  aAAo*,  "  other,"  "  different," 
ami  irdflos,  an  "affection"],  a  supposed  theory  of  medicine, 
according  to  which  remedies  are  used  whoso  effects  are  op- 
posite to  the  symptoms  of  the  diseases  treated.  The  term 
allopathy  was  formed  after  that  of  homoeopathy,  and  both 
terms  were  introduced  by  Ilahncmann.  The  two  terms  are 
contrasted,  the  one  teaching  that  medicines  must  produce 
a  similar  affection  to  the  disease  itself,  the  other  a  different 
ajfrrtion.  The  idea  of  this  method  of  medication  is  at  least 
as  old  as  Hippocrates,  who  used  the  expression,  "ra  ivwria, 
TUIV  tvavritav  ftrrtv  iifjtara. '* — "oppositcs  are  remedies  of  op- 
posites."  It  has  been  contrasted  in  modern  times  especi- 
ally with  the  maxim  of  Hahnemann,  " timilia  nimitibn* 
curantttr"  or  "like  cures  like,"  which  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  homoeopathy — an  idea  which  is  also  advanced 
by  Hippocrates.  It  is  altogether  an  error  to  designate  the 
prevalent  and  ancient  science  and  practice  of  medicine  as 
allopathy.  The  teachers  and  adherents  of  this  science  insist 
that  its  scope  legitimately  embraces  all  positive  truth  con- 
cerning disease  and  its  treatment;  no  more  to  be  narrowed 
down  to  an  exclusive  principle,  such  as  that  of  allopathy, 
than  astronomy  can  be  made  synonymous  with  the  nebular 
theory,  or  zoology  with  the  theory  of  development. 

Allo'ri  (ALESSANDRO),  a  skilful  Italian  painter,  born 
in  Florence  in  1535,  excelled  in  the  science  of  anatomy. 
Among  his  masterpieces  are  "The  Last  Judgment"  and 
"Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors."  Died  in  1607. 

AHori  (CuiSTOFANo),  an  eminent  painter,  a  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1577.  He  was  a  good 
eolorist,  and  excelled  in  portraits.  Among  his  works,  which 
are  exquisitely  finished,  is  a  Magdalene.  Died  in  1621. 

All'otta'va,  in  music,  is  a  direction  to  play  an  octave 
higher  or  lower. 

Allotment  Sys'tem,  or  Allotment  of  Land,  an 
expression  commonly  used  in  England  in  reference  to  small 
portions  of  land  cultivated  as  gardens  by  peasants  and 
other  poor  laborers,  who  hold  the  land  as  tenants.  Allot- 
ment, as  a  legal  term,  may  be  defined  as  the  grant  or  allow- 
ance of  a  portion  of  land  too  inconsiderable  to  be  the  subject 
of  a  formal  conveyance. 

Allot'ropy,  or  Allot'ropism  [from  the  Gr.  oAAo?, 
"other,"  and  Tponr),  "conversion"],  in  chemistry,  a  term 
applied  to  the  diversity  of  form  and  properties  which  some 
elements  exhibit  under  certain  circumstances,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, when  exposed  to  a  great  heat  or  to  an  electric  dis- 
charge. Many  chemists  believe  that  every  element  is  ca- 
pable of  existing  under  several  allotropic  modifications. 
Among  the  substances  which  afford  examples  of  allotropy 
are  sulphur,  phosphorus,  oxygen,  and  carbon.  If  the  solid 
and  brittle  sulphur  be  heated  to  480°  F.,  and  then  poured 
into  water,  it  ceases  to  be  brittle  and  becomes  very  elastic. 
Sulphur  in  its  ordinary  state  is  slightly  soluble  in  turpen- 
tine and  some  fixed  oils,  but  in  its  elastic  condition  it  be- 
comes insoluble  in  those  oils.  Phosphorus  affords  a  re- 
markable illustration  of  the  same  principle.  In  ordinary 
circumstances,  when  freshly  prepared,  it  is  a  pale  yellow 
solid,  resembling  wax.  In  this  t'orm  it  is  extremely  com- 
bustible, requiring  to  be  kept  under  water  to  avoid  tuking 
fire;  spontaneously.  But  if  this  same  substance  be  excluded 
from  air  and  kept  several  days  at  a  temperature  of  about 
450°  Fahrenheit,  it  becomes  red,  and  ceases  to  be  readily 
combustible,  so  that  it  need  not  be  kept  under  water  to 
prevent  its  taking  fire.  Oxygen,  which  in  its  common 
state  has  no  odor,  may,  by  an  electric  discharge  through 
a  glass  tube  or  bottle  containing  air,  be  transformed  into 
o/onr.  which  h;is  a  peculiar  odor  and  other  new  properties. 
(See  OZONK.)  The  diamond  and  graphite  are  allotropic 
forms  of  carbon. 

Allonez  (CLAUDE  JEAN),  a  Jesuit,  born  in  Franco  in 
1620,  went  to  Quebec  in  H>,r>*  as  missionary  to  the  Algon- 
kins,  settled  on  Lake  Superior  in  1065,  at  Kaskaskia,  III., 
in  1076,  and  visited  numerous  tribes  in  the  North-west. 
Died  in  1690.  He  was  bitterly  disliked  by  La  Salle. 

Allow'ances,  Officers',  are  the  payments  made  to 
ofliecra  in  the  British  army  for  special  duties.  An  officer 
commanding  and  paying  a  company  receives  a  contingent 
allowance  for  the  expense  of  repairing  arms,  etc.  An  offi- 
cer sent  on  duty  from  one  place  to  another  has  a  travelling 
allowance  of  so  much  a  mile.  A  somewhat  similar  system 
is  observed  in  the  U.  S.  army. 


Al'loway  Kirk,  an  old  ruined  church  in  the  parish  of 

Ayr,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Doon,  is  the  scene  of 
Burns's  poem  of  "  Tarn  O'Shanter."  A  monument  has  been 
erected  here  to  the  memory  of  Burns,  who  was  born  near 
the  kirk. 

Allox'an  (C«XjlIjOi),  a  white  crystalline  substance 
formed  by  the  action  of  cold  strong  nitric  acid  on  uric 
acid.  It  is  converted  by  baric  hydrate  into  alloxanic  acid, 


Alloxan'tin  (CgN^IIiOv.SAq),  a  colorless  crystalline 
compound  produced  by  the  action  of  hot  dilute  nitric  arid 
on  uric  acid  ;  also  by  the  action  of  deoxidizing  agents,  as 
H2S,  on  alloxau. 

Alloy'  [Fr.  allnyer,  to  "mix"  (as  metals),  probably 
from  the  Lat.  ad  legem  —  that  is,  "with  legal  tolerance;" 
Fr.  loi,  "  law  "],  a  mixture  or  compound  of  two  or 
more  metals  fused  together;  sometimes  a  compound  of 
precious  metal  with  a  metal  of  less  value  ;  thus,  in  coin- 
age, the  term  alloy  is  applied  to  a  baser  metal  mixed  with 
gold  or  silver  in  order  to  make  it  harder.  Chemists  apply 
this  term  to  all  combinations  obtained  by  fusing  metals 
together;  thus,  brass  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc; 
bronze  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  ;  pewter  is  an  alloy  of 
tin  and  lead.  In  many  cases  the  metals  do  not  unite  in 
definite  or  invariable  proportions.  The  density  —  or,  in 
other  words,  the  specific  gravity  —  of  an  alloy  is  sometimes 
greater  and  sometimes  less  than  the  mean  of  its  compo- 
nents. Most  alloys  have  greater  cohesion  than  either  of  the 
metals  of  which  they  arc  composed,  so  that  a  bar  of  an 
alloy  will  bear  a  greater  longitudinal  strain  than  a  bar  of 
either  metal.  British  gold  coin  contains  1  1  parts  of  pure 
gold  and  1  of  copper;  the  law  of  the  U.  S.  requires  that  in 
1000  parts  of  coin  there  must  be  900  parts  of  gold  ;  and  the 
intent  of  the  law  is,  that  the  alloy  shall  be  of  copper  only; 
but,  as  in  parting  silver  from  native  gold  it  has  been  here- 
tofore impossible  to  separate  the  whole,  except  at  an  ex- 
pense too  great  to  be  economical,  it  has  been  permitted  to 
allow  the  residual  silver  to  be  counted  as  part  of  the  alloy, 
provided  the  proportion  of  silver  be  not  greater  than  one- 
half.  The  more  effectual  processes  introduced  of  late  years 
into  the  U.  S.  assay  offices  have  made  it  possible  to  make 
the  parting  nearly  complete  ;  and  it  is  now  provided  that 
the  silver  shall  not  exceed  one-tenth  part  of  the  whole  alloy. 
A  compound  of  mercury  with  another  metal  is  an  amalgam. 

All  Saints'  Day,  or  All  Hallows  [Ang.-Sax.  all,  and 
Jtdlig,  "  holy  "],  a  festival  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Anglican, 
Lutheran,  and  the  various  Oriental  churches.  Observed  on 
the  1st  of  November,  in  honor  of  the  saints  in  general. 

All  Souls'  Day,  a  festival  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  observed  on  the  2d  of  November,  in  order  to  alle- 
viate the  sufferings  of  the  souls  in  purgatory. 

All'spice,  a  common  name  of  pimento,  or  Jamaica 
pepper,  the  dried  berry  of  the  Ettye'nia  pimen'ta.  which  is 
a  native  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  called  allspice  because 
it  is  supposed  to  combine  the  flavor  of  several  spices. 

All'ston  (JOSEPH),  an  American  planter,  born  in  177^-. 
became  governor  of  South  Carolina  (1812-14).  He  mar- 
ried Theodosia,  the  only  child  of  Aaron  Burr.  Died  Sept. 
10,  1816. 

Allston  (ROBERT  F.  W.),  an  American  officer  and  gov- 
ernor, born  April  21,  1801,  in  All  Saints'  parish,  S.  C., 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1821,  served  as  lieutenant  of 
artillery  on  topographical  duty  till  he  resigned,  Feb.  1, 
1822,  to  become  a  rice-planter  on  the  Great  Pcdce  River; 
surveyor-general  of  South  Carolina  1823-27,  member  of  the 
house  of  representatives  of  South  Carolina  1828-32,  of  the 
senate  1832-56,  presiding  1847-56,  deputy  adjutant-gen- 
eral of  South  Carolina  1S31-38,  and  governor  of  South 
Carolina  1856-58.  He  was  much  interested  in  agriculture 
and  public  education,  and  wrote  valuable  memoirs  upon 
both  subjects.  Died  April  7,  1S64,  on  his  plantation,  near 
Georgetown,  S.  C.  GEORGE  W.  CULLBM,  U.  <S'.  Arm;/. 

Allston  (WASHINGTON),  an  American  painter  of  celeb- 
rity, l>oth  at  home  and  abroad,  born  Nov.  5,  1779,  on  his 
father's  plantation,  at  Waccamaw,  S.  C.  ;  died  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  July  9,  184.').  Being  of  delicate  constitu- 
tion, he  was  sent  to  school  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  at  the  age 
of  seven.  There  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Edward 
Malbone,  the  miniature  painter,  a  kindred  spirit,  two 
years  his  senior,  whose  taste,  enthusiasm,  and  unusual 
culture  stimulated  the  lad's  ambition  and  fixed  the  bent 
of  his  genius.  On  graduating  from  Harvard  College  in 
1800,  he  went  to  Charleston,  and  at  once  began  his  art-life 
under  the  influence  of  his  Newport  friend,  whom  he  found 
there.  The  opportunities  for  intelligent  study  of  good 
masters  were  small  at  that  time,  but  zeal  and  patience  used 
them  all.  The  young  man  scorned  no  helps,  but  copied 
the  best  ho  could  find,  and  felt  grateful,  especially  to 
Robert  Edge  Pino,  whose  portraits  of  General  Gates, 
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Charles  Carroll,  I:. iron  ;- fallen,  and  Washington  wore 
much  admire. 1  as  examples  ol  color.  In  IMM,  \ 
accompanied  by  hi*  friend  Malbone,  is  ill  London,  a  stu- 
dent of  the  Knyal  Academy,  whereof  l!i  njiimiu  West  was 
president.  West  became  ins  intimate  friend,  and  so  re- 
mained  to  the  hist.  London  opened  to  the  young  artist  a 
world  of  opportunity  and  sympathy.  His  three  years 
there  were  full  of  improvement  and  delight.  Then  the 
Louvre  in  Paris  offered  to  him  its  superb  gallery,  rich  with 
gems  of  Italian  art.  This  prepared  him  for  Italy,  whore, 
principally  in  llmnc,  he  spent  four  years  in  close  compan- 
ionship with  Thorwaldscn  tho  sculptor  and  Coleridge  the 
p,,,.t.  1,,  isn'.i  he  relumed,  richly  freighted,  to  his  native 
country,  but  soon  went  back  to  London  with  his  wife,  a 
sister  of  Dr.  William  E.  ('banning.  There  he  produced 
his  first  groat  work,  "  The  Dead  Man  Restored  to  Life  by 
the  Hones  of  Kli.sha."  The  picture  obtained  the  priie  from 
the  British  Association,  and  was  afterwards  purchased  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  AlUton's  repu- 
tation was  made.  Other  great  paintings  followed:  "St. 
Peter  Liberated  by  the  Angel,"  "Uriel  in  the  Centre  of  the 
Sun,"  "Jacob's  Dream,"  with  smaller  things  between — 
all  eagerly  sought  by  purchasers.  But  toil  and  confine- 
ment, and  sorrow  from  the  death  of  his  wife,  impaired 
his  health ;  in  1818  he  came  to  America  again.  The 
next  twelve  years  were  passed  in  Boston,  where,  in 
spite  of  a  feeble  body  and  a  saddened  mind,  ho  painted 
the  «  Jeremiah,"  "  Saul  and  the  Witch  of  Endor,'  "  Mir- 
iam," "  Beatrice,"  and  other  pieces  exquisite  in  color  and 
feeling.  In  1830,  Allston  married,  as  his  second  wife,  a 
daughter  of  Chief-Justice  Dana  of  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
and  at  Cambridge  he  thenceforth  lived,  writing  and  paint- 
ing, in  great  seclusion,  but  enjoying  the  society  of  a  group 
of  intimate  and  noble  friends.  To  this  period  of  his  ac- 
tivity belong  "  Spalatro's  Vision"  and  "Rosalie,"  tho  for- 
mer one  of  his  most  weird,  the  latter  one  of  his  loveliest 
creations.  The  work  which  he  meant  should  be  his  mas- 
terpiece, and  on  which  he  bestowed  immense  labor  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  "  Bclshazzar's  Feast,"  was  never 
finished.  It  was  after  a  week  of  steady,  severe  labor  on 
it  that  the  artist  gently  expired  from  an  attack  of  hcarl 
disease.  The  sketch,  probably  never  intended  by  the 
painter  to  be  exhibited,  is  in  tho  Athensoum  Gallery  in 
Boston. 

If  Allston  had  not  been  a  painter,  he  might  have 
distinguished  as  an  author.  Tho  few  writings  from  his 
pen  that  have  been  published  indicate  a  rare  penetration 
and  refinement  of  mind.  His  novelette,  "  Monaldi,"  dc- 
serves  to  be  still  read  and  admired  for  its  literary  excel 
lence.  His  poems  were  light  and  incidental  productions, 
and  have  been  forgotten.  He  prepared  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  art,  which  were  published  after  his  death. 

Allston  had  the  poetic  temperament;  his  passion  was 
for  beauty— not  for  the  sensuous  beauty  that  charms  the 
eye,  so  much  as  for  tho  intellectual  beauty  that  enchants 
the  soul.     Neither  tho  landscape  nor  tho  human  face  in- 
terested him  so  much  as  the  forms  that  stood  before  his 
imagination.     He  was  of  a  thoughtful,  interior,  specula- 
tive cast  of  mind,  meditative  and  dreamy.    His  sensib 
to  spiritual  impressions  was  acute ;  he  was  a  lover  of  t 
supernatural  and  the  mysterious,  with  a  love  of  the  roman 
tie.    He  never  wholly  outgrew  his  liking  for  ghost-s 
and  the  awful,  tho  grand,  tho  wild  possessed  an  unfai 
attraction  for  him  to  the  end  of  his  life.     This  peoull 
of  his  mind  displays  itself  in  tho  subjects  of  his  g«ates 
,aintings— "  Uriel!"  "  Saul  and  the  Witch  of  Endor,    " 
,'ision  of  the  Bloody  Hand,"  "The  Dead  Man  Coming  to 
Life"— and  not  less  in  his  last  and  most  ambitious  p 
"  Bclshazzar's  Feast ;"  the  great  feature  of  which  was  t 
awful  handwriting  on  the  wall,  glaring  down  on  the  f 
of  revelry,  making  the  light  of  the  candles  dim  and  si 
ing  consternation  into  royal  hearts.    Conceptions  li 
transcend  any  artist's  power  of  execution,  and  much  oft 
disappointment  with  Allston 's  work  arises  probably  fr 

,1-cof  inadc.Miacy  of  tiie performance.     Tnegran 
is  there,  tho  impression  of  intellectual  power  is  alwi 
eoinevcd,  the  spiritual  influence  of  a  subtle  imagmati 
il  always  felt  :   but  the  skill  t"  t.  II   satisfactorily  the  won 
derful  story  is  wantim,'.     It  is  when  he  descends  I 
ambitious  Bights:  and  paints  a  "  Rosalie,"  a  "  Beatrice,    a 

n  and  Je«Ua,"  that  the  exquisite  quality  of  li 
art    appear.-.       Thc-c  arc   creations  of  the    fancy   too,  pur 

dreams  of  the  , i.  attempts   to  catch  and  portray  what 

the  eye  cannot  perceive,  and  only  the  most  ethereal  t 
can  feel.     Their  charm    is    indescribable, 
the  composition,  which  is  not  always  admirable,  no 
the  drawing,  which  is  now  and  then   deficient  in  ti 
and  grace   nor  even  in  the  color,  rich  and  mellow  as  tt  li. 
it  lies  rather   in    the  refined    delicacy  of  sentiment  whi< 
pervades    the   work,    spiritualizing   whatever   the   master 
touches.     Hia  most  tremendous  creations  are  touched  witn 


\ 


ihtle  grace.    They  are  never  appalling  or  groleso, 
they  are  always,  in  some  aspects,  lovely. 

Tbeteehni.  •.. -a  of  Allston's  art  wa§  ils  color. 

is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  harmony  ol  tint  in  the 
"trie!"  suggested  the  best  | 

and  the  appellation  given  him  in  Koine.  "  the  American 
Titian,"  proved  that  the  artists  there  discovered  in  his  can- 
vas something  more  than  the  adroit  use  of  pigments,  some- 
thing of  the  strange  art  of  mingling  them  thai  in  the  gnat 
master  was  so  inimitable.  Artist,  could  <  \  en  rcjoloe  la  the 
melancholy  incompleteness  of  the  "  Belshaisar,"  became  it 
allowed  them  an  opportunity  to  study  the  painter's  method. 
The  personal  qualities  of  Allston  were  exeeedingly  at- 
tractive. His  high-toned  moral  integrity,  his  enthusiasm, 
his  utter  singleness  of  mind,  his  maidenly  purity  of  heart, 
fascinated  all  who  approached  him.  He  was  free  from 
envy  and  jealousy  and  guile.  Artists  revered  him.  Horatio 
Greenough,  a  man  of  culture  as  well  as  an  artist,  said, 
"  He  was  a  father  to  me  in  what  concerned  my  progress  of 
every  kind."  And  Washington  Irving  wrote  of  him :  "  To 
the  last  he  appeared  to  retain  all  those  elevated,  refined, 
and  gentle  qualities  which  first  endeared  him  to  me— a 
man  whose  memory  I  hold  in  reverence  and  affection  as 
one  of  the  purest,  noblest,  and  most  intellectual  beings 
that  ever  honored  me  with  his  friendship." 

Allston  was  slight  in  form,  and  carried  about  him  an  air 
of  refined  dignity  that  at  once  attracted  attention.  His 
countenance  wore  an  expression  of  serene  abstraction. 
His  brow  was  broad,  his  eye  large ;  his  white  hair  Ml  long 
upon  his  shoulders  in  his  latter  years.  In  the  public  street 
he  seemed  wrapped  in  thought  till  a  friend  spoke  to  him, 
and  then  he  seemed  the  soul  of  love.  Before  his  death,  in 
1839,  his  paintings,  those  that  were  in  America,  forty-two 
in  number,  were  collected  a  short  time  for  exhibition.  Tho 
best  of  them  are  in  private  galleries ;  some  of  the  very 
best  are  in  England.  Mr.  Allston  was  chosen  a  member 
of  tho  Royal  Academy  soon  after  his  return  from  bis  first 
long  residence  in  England.  0.  B.  PROTBIXCNAII. 

Allu'vion  [from  the  Lat.  ad,  "  to,"  and  lito,  to  "  wash"], 
the  soil  imperceptibly  formed  by  the  constant  washing  of 
the  waters  along  the  banks  of  a  river  or  the  sea.  (See 
ACCRETION.)  It  differs  from  "  avulsion,"  as  the  Utter  is  not 
gradual,  but  sudden  and  perceptible. 

Allu'viam,  a  geological  term,  signifies  gravel,  sand, 
and  other  matter  washed  down  by  rivers  and  floods,  and 
spread  over  land  that  is  not  permanently  submerged.  Such 
deposits,  which  belong  to  the  post-tertiary  formation,  often 
accumulate  at  the  mouths  of  large  rivers  and  form  deltas. 
(See  DELTA.)  All  the  land  of  Lower  Egypt  is  alluvial.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  Mississippi  annually  carries 
down  a  quantitv  of  sediment  sufficient  to  cover  144  square 
miles  with  a  stratum  one  foot  deep.  Alluvial  soil  is  fre- 
quently the  most  fertile  part  of  the  earth's  surface. 

Al'lyl,  Ac'ryl,  or  Propyle'nyl  (C,H,),  the  third  term 
in  the  homologous  series  C.Hn-i-  Oil  of  garlic  is  the 
sulphide  of  allyl  (CiH»)^.  Oil  of  mustard  Is  the  snlpho- 
cyanate  of  allyl,  C|II».CN8. 

Al'lyn  (ROBERT),  D.  D.,  an  eminent  clergyman  and 
educated  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  born  at 
Lcdyatd,  Conn.,  Jan.  25,  1817,  graduated  in  1H4I  at  the 
Wesleyan  University,  Conn.;  mathematical  teacher  in 
Wilbraham  Academy,  Mass.,  1841-43,  joined  the  New  En- 
gland Conference  1842,  was  elected  principal  at  W  ilbrans 
1845,  principal  of  the  Providence  f..nlereiice  Academy 
1848;  commissioner  of  public  instruction  for  Rhode  Island 
1854,  served  three  terms  in  the  Rhode  Island  rBjriaUtw*, 
appointed  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  Ohio  1  in 
vcrsity  at  Athens  1857,  president  »f  the  Wesleyan  Fe- 
male College,  Cincinnati,  0.,  18511,  and  president  of  McKen- 
dree  College,  111..  Iff.:i-7:t. 

Al'ma,  a  small  river  of  Russia,  in  the  Crimea,  flows 
W  and  enters  tho  sea  about  20  miles  N.  of  Sevastopol. 
On  its  banks  the  allied  armies  of  England  and  >  ranee, 
commanded  by  Lord  Raglan  and  Marshal  St.-Arnaud,  de- 
feated the  Russians  on  the  20th  of  Sept,  1854. 
Alma,  a  post-township  of  Marion  co.,  Ill 


Alma,  a  post-village,  the  capitil  of  Wabaonsee  eo., 
-in     in  a  township  of  its  own  name,  about  64  milfi 
iwr'cnce,  situated  at  the  crossing  of  th- 
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hattan  Alma  and  Burlingame,  and  t  h<-  M  ill  <  r,  ek  \  alley  at 
Council  Grove  R.  Rs.  « It  contains  several  stores,  wagoi 
and  other  shops,  one  flouring-mill  and  one  MW.mill.ru 
by  water-power.     The  town   is   at   the  junction  of  tow- 
creeks,  each  furnishing  water-power.     Boring  for  « 
now  going  on,  which  geological  experts  say  i»  to 
at  a  depth  of  about  SM  i"  l»"  feet.     The  town  is 


very    rapidly 
poi 

a 


^ 


be  found 

mporlant  mail-routes  centre  at  this 
•   lepart  daily,    "nr  newspaper 
,lma  township.  800. 
i.  SELLERS,  Pea. 
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Alma,  a  post-township  of  Allcgany  co.,  N.  Y.  It  has 
manufactures  of  lumber.  Pop.  766. 

Alma,  the  county-seat  of  Buffalo  co.,  Wis.  It  has  one 
weekly  paper.  It  is  on  the  Mississippi  River,  60  miles  N. 
of  La  Crosse,  and  within  4  miles  of  the  celebrated  Beef 
Slough  Booms.  It  has  manufactures  of  bricks,  wagons, 
flour,  etc.  Pop.  of  village,  565;  of  township,  10111. 

Er.  OF  "  EXPRKSS." 

Alma,  a  township  of  Jackson  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  731. 
AI'mack's,  a  suit  of  assembly-rooms  in  King  street, 
St.  James,  London,  was  formerly  celebrated  as  a  fashion-  j 
able  place  of  resort  for  the  aristocracy.    Annual  balls  were  | 
given  in  these  rooms,  the  managers  of  which  were  ladies  j 
of  high  rank,  who  conducted  them  with  great  exclusive-  ' 
ness.     These  rooms  were  built  in  1765  by  a  person  named 
Almack,  an  anagram  of  McCall,  his  original  name.     The 
desire  of  admission  to  the  balls  and  parties  at  Almack's 
was  so  eager  that  it  is  said  votes  in  Parliament  have  been 
purchased  by  tickets  offered  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
members. 

Almaden',  or  Almaden'  del  Azo'gue  (i.  e.  "the 
mines  of  quicksilver"),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Ciudad  Real,  50  miles  S.  W.  of  Ciudad  Real.  Here 
are  mines  of  quicksilver  (cinnabar),  which  are  said  to  be 
the  richest  and  most  ancient  in  the  world,  producing  an- 
nually about  2,000,000  pounds.  They  were  worked  by  the 
ancient  Spaniards,  and  afterwards  by  the  Romans.  Al- 
maden has  a  practical  school  of  mines  and  three  hospitals. 
The  mines  were  rented  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the 
Fuggcrs.  the  famous  bankers  of  Antwerp,  and  in  1843  the 
Rothschilds  obtained  the  contract  from  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment. Pop.  8645. 

Al'madcn,  a  township  of  Santa  Clara  eo.,  Cal.  Here 
are  important  mines  of  mercury  and  valuable  mineral 
springs.  Pop.  1647. 

Almaden  Quicksilver-mines,  The,  of  Santa 
Clara  co.,  Cal.,  are  named  after  those  of  Almaden  in  Spain, 
the  latter  being  the  most  important  in  the  known  world. 
The  Santa  Clara  mines  are  the  New  Almaden,  Providence, 
Enriquita,  and  Ouadalupe.  The  first  mentioned  is  14 
miles  from  San  Jos6  and  65  miles  S.  of  San  Francisco,  in  a 
region  remarkable  for  its  picturesque  scenery.  The  ore 
(cinnabar)  has  from  time  immemorial  been  known  to  the 
Indians,  who  used  it  for  making  vermilion  paint.  Some 
Mexicans  having  bribed  them  to  disclose  the  profound 
secret  of  its  place,  a  company  was  formed  in  1846,  which 
began  to  work  the  mine.  The  presence  of  this  deposit  has 
been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  California,  since  enormous 
quantities  are  employed  in  gold  and  silver  mining.  The 
metallic  mercury  is  separated  from  the  ore  by  a  simple  pro- 
cess of  distillation. 

AI'magest  [from  the  Arabic  al,  "the,"  and  the  Or. 
n^yioros,  "  greatest "],  a  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  Ptole- 
my's great  work  on  astronomy,  which  was  written  in 
Greek,  and  translated  in  the  ninth  century  into  Arabic. 

Alma'gro,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Ciudad 
Real,  14  miles  S.  E.  of  Ciudad  Real.  It  is  well  built,  has 
a  town-hall,  two  hospitals,  and  one  Latin  school.  Largo 
quantities  of  lace  are  made  here ;  also  brandy,  soap,  and 
earthenware.  Pop.  10,273. 

Almagro,  de  (I)n:nn),  a  Spanish  soldier  of  fortune, 
and  one  of  the  conquerors  of  Peru,  was  a  foundling,  and 
was  named  after  the  city  in  which  he  was  found  in  1475. 
At  an  early  age  he  went  to  America,  where  he  is  sa;il  to 
have  enriched  himself  by  plunder.  Pizarro,  Almagro,  and 
Luque  in  1525  united  in  an  enterprise  to  conquer  Peru,  in 
which  they  were  successful.  (See  PIZAKKO,  KHANCISCO.) 
In  1535,  Almagro  invaded  Chili  and  gained  some  victories 
over  the  natives,  but  his  progress  was  hindered  by  the  en- 
mity and  perfidy  of  Pizarro.  He  returned  from  Chili  in 
l.v.ii,  and  took  Cuzco,  which  Pizarro  claimed  as  part  of 
his  possessions.  In  April,  1538,  Almagro  was  defeated  in 
battle  and  taken  prisoner  by  Pizarro,  who  put  him  to 
death. 

Almagro,  de  (Dip.oo),  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  about  1520.  lie  became  the  leader  of  a  party  which 
was  hostile  to  Pizarro,  whom  they  assassinated  in  1M1. 
He  then  took  the  title  of  captain-general  of  I',  ru,  but  he 
was  defeated  in  battle,  by  the  royal  army  under  Vaca  dc 
Castro,  and  was  executed  in  1542. 

Alma'li,  a  large  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  S.  part 
of  Anatolia,  on  the  river  Myra,  25  miles  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  It  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  valley,  contains 
several  factories  and  mills,  and  has  a  prosperous  trade. 
The  appearance  of  the  town  is  uncommonly  picturesque. 
Pop.  about  20.000. 

Al'ma  Ma'ter  (i.  t .  "  fostering  or  propitious  mother"), 
a  name  used  to  express  the  relationship  of  a  university  to 
its  "foster-children  "(alumni)  who  have  been  educated  in  it. 


Al'manac,  or  Almanack  [Arab,  the  "register"],  an 
annual  publication  containing  a  calendar  of  the  days  and 
months  of  the  year,  the  time  of  the  sun's  rising  and  set- 
ting, a  notice  of  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
other  astronomical  phenomena.  To  these  essential  topics 
are  often  added  predictions  of  the  weather,  and  sometimes 
useful  information  of  different  kinds.  The  origin  of  alma- 
nacs is  very  ancient.  They  correspond  in  some  respects 
to  the  Fasti  of  the  Romans.  The  first  printed  almanac 
was  that  of  CJcorgc  von  Burback,  resident  at  Vienna,  in 
1460.  Regiomontanus  began  in  1474  a  series  of  almanacs 
iu  their  present  completed  form.  In  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  they  were  often  used  as  organs  nf 
political  parties,  were  filled  with  the  absurdities  of  astrol- 
ogy and  vain  prognostications,  and  were  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  superstition  and  imposture.  Among  the  most 
widely-known  almanacs  of  the  present  time  is  the  "Gotha 
Almanack,"  which  was  first  published  in  German  in  1763. 
It  is  also  published  in  French.  It  contains  statistics  re- 
specting all  nations,  with  much  political  information. 

The  first  American  almanac  was  that  of  William  Brad- 
ford of  Philadelphia,  published  in  1687.  In  1732,  Frank- 
lin first  published  his  celebrated  "  Poor  Richard's  Almanac." 
The  "American  Almanac"  appeared  in  Boston  from  1828 
to  1861.  At  present  over  100  almanacs  are  published  in 
the  U.  S.,  embracing  every  possible  subject,  a  number  of 
which  appear  in  foreign  languages,  especially  the  German. 
Almanac,  Nautical,  an  annual  work  devoted  to  as- 
tronomical phenomena  and  used  in  navigation.  The 
"British  Nautical  Almanac"  was  planned  by  Maskelyne, 
and  first  published  in  1767.  A  similar  French  work,  enti- 
tled "  Connaissancc  dcs  Temps,"  was  commenced  by  Pieard 
in  1678,  and  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time.  There 
is  an  excellent  almanac  published  in  Berlin  under  the  title 
of  Ephemeris.  The  "American  Nautical  Almanac,"  which 
first  appeared  in  1853,  has  a  high  reputation.  It  is  pub- 
lished annually  by  the  U.  S.  navy  department  through  the 
board  of  navigation.  It  is  a  large  volume,  published  for 
the  use  of  the  navy,  and  sold  at  cost  to  others.  (See  EPHKM- 
ERIS,  by  PROF.  J.  H.  C.  COFFIN,  LL.D.) 

Alman'sa,  or  Alman'za,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Albacete,  52  miles  by  rail  E.  of  Albacctc.  It 
has  manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  brandy, 
leather,  and  soap.  Near  this  town  the  French  under  the 
duke  of  Berwick  defeated  the  British  and  Spanish  armies, 
April  25,  1707.  Pop.  7900. 

AI-Mansoor'  (Asoo  JAAFAR),  the  second  caliph  of  the 
family  of  the  Abbassides,  was  born  in  712.  He  ruled  from 
754—775,  persecuted  the  Christians  in  Syria  and  Egypt, 
founded  Bagdad,  and  promoted  arts  and  sciences. 

Almas,  a  town  of  Hungarv,  in  the  county  of  Baes,  Hi 
miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Maria-Thcresienstadt.  Pop.  in  1W.'. 
8193. 

Al'meh,  or  Al'mah,  written  also  Alme  (plu.  Awa- 
lim),  a  name  applied  to  the  professional  female  singers 
and  dancing-girls  of  Egypt.  The  singers  arc  hired  to  per- 
form in  the  harems  of  the  rich.  The  common  daneing-girls 
are  a  different  and  less  respectable  class,  belonging  to  u 
tribe  called  Ghawazi.  They  perform  lascivious  pantomimes 
in  the  streets. 

Almei'da,  or  Almey'da,  a  fortified  town  of  Portugal, 
in  Bcira,  and  on  the  Coa,  83  miles  N.  E.  of  Coimbra.  It  is 
an  important  stronghold.  Here  Lord  Wellington  defeated 
the  French  general  Masscna,  Aug.  5,  1811.  Pop.  about 
1150. 

Almeida,  a  town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Espirito  Santo, 
is  on  the  ocean,  about  20  miles  N.  of  Victoria.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Jesuits  in  1580.  Pop.  about  4000.  • 

Almeida,  de  (Don  FRANCISCO),  a  famous  Portuguese 
commander  and  viceroy  of  India,  was  born  in  Lisbon  about 
1450.  He  was  a  son  of  the  count  of  Abrantes.  Having 
gained  distinction  in  wars  against  the  Moors,  he  was  ap- 
pointed viceroy  of  India  in  1505.  He  built  several  forts  on 
the  Indian  coast,  and  extended  the  dominion  of  Portugal 
by  his  conquests.  In  1507,  Albuquerque  was  sent  to  India 
with  a  commission  to  supersede  Almeida,  but  the  latter  re- 
fused to  resign.  Ho  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
Egyptian  fleet  near  Diu  in  1508,  and  resigned  bis  office 
about  the  end  of  that  year.  As  he  was  returning  to  Por- 
tugal, he  was  killed  by  some  Caffers  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  Mar.  1,  1510. 

Almeida-Garrett,  de  (.!OAO  BAPTISTA),  a  Portuguese 
poet  and  politician,  born  Feb.  4,  1799,  minister  of  public 
education  1820-24,  was  compelled  to  leave  the  country 
several  times,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Cortes  in 
1836.  Died  in  1854.  Among  his  works  (16  vols.,  1854-55), 
the  most  celebrated  are  the  epic-lyrical  poems  "  Camocs  " 
and  "Adozinda,"  the  satirical  poem  "Dona  Branca,"  as 
well  as  several  dramas. 


ALMKNA— ALMY. 


too 


Alme'na,  a  post-township  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Mich. 

Top.  lisu. 
Al'mcr,  a  township  of  Tuscola  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  671. 

Almeri'a,  a  pn>%  in.-.'  of  Spain,  t'oi  mi  the  K.  part  of  the 

former    kingdom  of  liranadil.       It    is  hounded  on  the  N.  by 

Miuvia,  on  the  K.  and  S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the 
\V.  hy  Granada.  Area,  3299  square  miles.  It  contains 
rich  mines  of  silver  and  lead.  Grain,  silk,  and  wine  are 
the  chief  productions.  Capital,  Almeria.  1'op.  in  1867, 


S 


Almeria,  ll-ma  ree'i,  a  city  and  port  of  Spain,  on  the 

Mediterranean,  lilt  mile,  ]'..  ,,l  Malaga,  is  the  capital  of  a 
|,ro\  inee  of  the  -a  me  ni Under  the  reign  ot  t  In  Moor- 
ish kings  it  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  important 
towns  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada.  It  has  a  safe  harbor, 
defended  by  two  forts,  and  a  fine  cathedral.  Wo 
eoehineal.  and  other  aiti.des  arc  exported  from  this  port. 
Pop.  in  1861,  29,426. 

Almi'ra,  a  post  township  of  Bcniioco.,  Mich.  P.  393. 
AI'mohades  [Arabic.  M  .);..». //.../.... ».  i.  t.  " Unita- 
rians," 01  "1  I  he  unity  of  God,  as  taught  in  its 
original  purity  by  Mohammed],  a  Mohammedan  dynasty 
that  reigned  in  Spain  and  Northern  Africa  from  1129  to  | 
I'-'ilH.  It  was  founded  by  Abu-Abdillah  Mohammed,  sur- 
named  Ab-MAHDi,  •'  the  director."  The  Almohadcs  were 

tin nqiterors  and  successors  of  the  Almoravides.  The  first 

Almohadc  who  took  the  title  of  sultan  was  Abd-el-Mumcn. 
Almoji'a,  a  Spanish  town  in  the  province  of  Malaga, 
10  miles  N.  W.  of  Malaga,  is  noted  for  its  baths.   Pop.  7041. 
Almonacid',  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  To- 
ledo, on  the  Tagus.     Here  the   French  under  King  Joseph 
defeated  the  Spaniards  under  Vancgas  on  Aug.  11,  1809. 

Al'mond  (Amiiy'ilnlui),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  nat- 
ural order  Ko-ae  a.  o. imposed  of  trees  and  shrubs  nearly 
allied  to  the  peach.   The.  common  almond  (Amyg'dalai  com- 
tut'iiin)  is  a  tree  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  high,  a 
native  of  Barbary,  but  it  now  abounds  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, from  which  great  quantities   of  the  fruit  (kernels) 
are  exported.     Sweet  almonds,  which  contain  a  largo  pro- 
.ortion  of  bland  fixed  oil,  arc  an  agreeable  article  of  food. 
.fitter  almonds  contain  a  peculiar  principle  called  amyy- 
dalin,  and  yield  a  poisonous  oil.  The  leaves  of  the  almond 
prussio  acid.      The  dwarf  almond  tree  is  culti- 
vated  for  the  beauty  of  its   flowers,  which  resemble  the 
blossoms  of  the  peach,  but  are  generally  double. 
Almond,  a  township  of  Clay  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  987. 
Almond,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Allegany  oo., 
X.  V.    It  contains  an  academy,  a  mowing-machine  factory, 
four  churches,  several  quarries,  mineral  springs,  and  has 
manufactures  of  boots,  shoes,  etc.     Pop.  1686. 

Almond,  a  post-township  of  Portage  oo.,  Wi«.  P.  651. 

Almond'bury,  a  large  village,  township,  and  parish 

of  England,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.    The  village 

is  on  the  Calder,  36  miles  S.  W.  of  York,  and  has  cotton 

and  woollen  mills.     Pop.  in  1871,  12,268. 

Almon'de,  van  (PHILIPPIC),  sometimes  written  Al- 
Icmon'da,  a  Dutch  admiral,  born  at  Briel  in  1646. 
was  the  second  in  command   under  Do  Ruytor  when  the 
latter  was  killed  in  1676,  and  contributed   to  the  victory 
which  Van  Tromp  gained  over  the  Swedes  in   1677.     He 
commanded  the  Dutch  fleet  which,  aided  by  the  English, 
defeated  the  French  at  La  Hogue  in  1692.     Died  in  1711. 
Al'mond's,  a  township  of  Stanley  oo.,  N.  C.     P.  792. 
Almonds,  Oil   of.     Both  sweet  and  bitter  almonds 
yield  bv  pressure  a  fixed  oil,  which   is  of  a  light-yellow 
color  mid  odorless.     It  consists  chiefly  of  olcin;  is  soluble 
in  2a  parts  of  alcohol.     It  is  used  in  medicine,  having  a 
mild  laxative  property.     It  is  sometimes  given  to  new- 
born  infants,  mixed   with  syrup  of  roses.     One  bund 
pounds  of  almonds  yield  about  fifty  pounds  of  oil.    1 
almonds.  BMented  with  cold  water  and  distilled,  yield  a 
volatile  oil  known  as  tin il  of  hitter  almonds,    or  hy- 
dride of  bctizoyl.  This  docs   not  pre-exist  in  the  almonds, 
but  is  produced,  together  with  hydrocyanic  or  prussic  acid, 
from  the  gliieoside  amygdalin  under  the  influence  of  I 
fer-nent  emnlsin: 

llrdri.li!  of  Pru«»tc  ,.;  :  ... 

Amrgdtlin.  w»u?r.  „,..  A,J,I. 

CjoHjjXOn     +    2HjO   =    C7H6i>    +    HCN    H    2(  sHu()« 
It  is  a  colorless,  limpid  oil,  smelling  of  bitter  almonds. 
When   freed   from   prnssie    a.-id    it    is   not    poison. m-. 
oxidizes   to   benzole   aeid.  I ',1  [,;•>.,      It   is  regarded  as  t 
aldehyde  of  the  henzoic  group.    It  is  also  produced  b 
action  of  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid  o 
men,  tibrine.  BMelM,  and  gelatine.      1 1   has  been  used  to  a 
considerable  extent    for   flavoring    confectionery   and 
sccntin^   soap.     For  the   former  purpose  the  prussie  MM 
which   it  usually  contains   makes  it  dangerous,     lor  the 


latter  purpose  it  has  been  entirely  tnp«n«d«d  by  I  lie  n. 
cheaper  nitrobentol   or  euenoo   of    uiirbaiu-   >'«H.,M>j), 
also  called  artificial  oil  of  bilter  almonds,  which  poueue* 
the  same  odor. 

Al'moner  [Fr.  aum/mirr ;  L»t  tlttmo*y*a'ritu],  an 
oflieer  whose  duty  is  to  distribute  alms  for  a  king  or  other 
person  of  rank,  or  for  a  monastery.  The  grand  alinonar 
of  France  was  a  functionary  of  high  rank,  and  usually  a, 
cardinal.  This  office  was  abolished  during  tip-  K--.iv."].. 
In  Knirland  tlu.Tc  is  a  lord  high  almoner,  who  distribute* 
the  bounty  of  the  queen  twice  a  year. 

Al'mont,  a  post-township  of  Lapeeroo.,  Mich.  P.  2298. 

AI'monte,  a  village  of  Lanark   co.,  Ontario,  on  lh« 

Brockvillc  nnd  Ottawa  K.  K..  6  miles  N.  of  Curlton  1'laee. 

It  has  one  weekly  newspaper,  and  large  manufacture*  of 

woollen  good*.     Pop.  about  2500. 

Almon'te  (Don  Jr AX  NFPOHI  rr.xo),  a  Mexican  general 
and  statesman,  born  in  1804  of  Indian  descent,  wan  at- 
tached to  the  embassy  in  London  in  I  ••:'  I  and  I ».'".'.  mu 
ter  of  war  under  Bustamente,  and  in  1841  minister  pleni- 
potentiarv.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  againit 
ih.  I  .  S.,  was  sent  to  Washington  in  ls;,:i.  and  in  1857  U> 
Paris.  He  went  to  Mexico  with  the  French  expedition  in 
1862,  and  was  declared  president  in  Juarei's  place,  but  was 
not  able  to  gain  recognition.  Hi-  entered  the  capital  with 
the  French  army  June  10,  1863,  and  was  made  president 
of  the  government  junta-  Died  Mar.  22,  1869,  in  1'aris. 

Almo'ra,  or  Almo'rah,  a  town  nnd  important  fort- 
ress of  Northern  Ilindnstan,  is  situated  among  the  Him 
alayas,  85  miles  N.  of  llareilly,  and  at  a  height  of  5337 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Al'moravide*  [a  corruption  of  the  Arable  Almnrnln- 
tnti,  signifying  those  "bound"  or  "devoted"  to  the  w>r- 
rice  of  God],  the  name  of  a  Moslem  or  Arabian  dynasty 
that  reigned  in  Northern  Africa  and  Spain.  It  was  found- 
ed by  Adballah-Ibn-Ya*ecn  about  10i«,  and  continued  to 
reign  until  1145,  when  the  last  Almoravide  sultan  was 
conquered  by  the  Alinohades. 

Alm'quist  (KARL  JOXAS  Lrnwio),  a  Swedish  poet  and 
prose  writer,  born  in  1793.  He  publihhcd  histories,  works 
on  grammar,  romances,  epic  poems,  etc.  Among  his  work* 
are  "Amorina,"  a  romance,  and  a  collection  of  poems  en- 
titled "Book  of  Thorn  Roses"  (i.  e.  "Sweet  Briar*"). 
Died  Oct.  26,  1866. 

Alms'honses,  institutions  for  the  reception  and  rap- 
port of  indigent  and  sick  perrons  who  are  unable  to  main- 
tain themselves.  Almshonses  (officially  called  "  work- 
houses" in  England  and  "poorhouses"  in  Scotland)  hare 
been  long  maintained  in  the  latter  country,  in  a  few  of  the 
larger  towns,  at  the  public  expense,  but  there  wa*  no  gen- 
eral statutory  prorision  to  that  effect  until  1845.  In  Eng- 
land public  provision  was  made  for  the  poor  in  1535, 
houses  for  their  reception  were  established  by  statute  in 
1563,  and  the  employment  of  the  poor  in  compulsory  labor 
was  inaugurated  in  1601.  Workhouses  in  London  were 
established  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  and  the 
workhouse  system  has  been  since  extended  by  numerous 
statutes.  A  similar  *ystem  was  introduced  into  Ireland  i 
1838  All  pauper*  who  are  able  to  earn  their  subsistence 
are  compelled  to  do  so.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  out- 
door relief  i*  much  more  frequent,  the  helpless  and  home- 
less poor  being  cared  for  in  the  hospitals.  In  most  of  I 
U  sf,  almshonse*  are  maintained  by  county  or  municipal 
authorities.  In  Massachusetts,  almshouses,  with  farms  a 
tached,  are  maintained  in  nearly  all  the  towns,  though 
;  some  of  the  smaller  towns  board  their  paupers  in  pnirati 
i  families.  The  "  State  paupers"  of  Massachusetts,  chiefly 
'  of  foreign  birth,  who  have  no  legal  residence  in  any  town, 
i  are  maintained  in  the  State  almshouses,  of  which  that  at 
Tewksbury  is  the  principal.  Among  the  other  eel< 
institutions  of  this  character  may  be  mentioned  that  on 
Blackwell's  Island.  N.  Y.,  that  on  Peer  Island,  near  Bos- 
ton  and  the  Philadelphia  county  alms  house,  »  cst  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  (See  PAI-PKBISM.) 

Al  mill:  Tree,  a  name  found  in  the  0 
supposed  to  denote  a  species  of  »andrl-wood. 

\lmnnecar',  a  »eaport-town  of  Spain,  in  the  projine* 
of  Granada,  and  on  the  Mediterranean.  :a  mil.- 
Granada.    It  export*  fruits  and  other  articles.    Pop.  aboi 
6000. 


Al'mvfJoH*  J.),  born  in  Rhode  Island  April  »,  1-1 1. 
i  became  in  1829  a  midshipman  in  the  I.  S.  navy,  a  lieuten- 
ant in  1S11,  served  in  the   Mexican  war  and   m  U 
aragua  and  Paraguay  expeditions,  became  a  commonde 
fn   IStU     a  captain   in    lloi,  and  a  commodore  in  1869. 
Uny.hc  civil  war  he  was  an  officer  .Mb.  >»ock.d.« 
squadron,    and    subsequently   chief    signal-officer  of    the 


navy. 
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ALMY— ALPHABET. 


Al'my  (WILLIAM),  an  American  philanthropist,  horn 
Feb.  17,  1761,  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friend.". 
He  lived  :it  Providence.  K.  I.,  and  amassed  a  large 
fortune  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  He  endowed  a 
lartfe  boarding-school  at  Providence.  Died  Feb.  5, 
1836. 

Al'iiu,  a  post-township  of  Lincoln  Co.,  Me. 
Pop.  747. 

Aln'wick,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Northumberland,  on  the  river  Alne.  .'12 
miles  N.  of  Newcastle.  It  is  well  built  of  st.ui>-. 
and  has  a  town-hall,  a  theatre,  a  mechanics'  insti- 
tute, etc.  Pop.  in  1871,  7055. 

Alnwick  Castle,  the  peat  of  the  duke  of 
Northumberland,  adjoining  the  above  town,  is  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  baronial  castles  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  supposed  to  be  1200  years  old  or  more, 
and  has  belonged  to  the  Percy  family  since  the 
reign  of  Bdwud  II.  In  1830  it  was  repaired  at 
a  cost  of  £200,000.  Malcolm  III.,  king  of  Scot- 
land, while  besieging  this  castle  in  1093,  wus  kill- 
ed, with  his  eldest  son.  by  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland. William  the  Lion  of  Scotland,  having 
laid  siege  to  it  in  1174,  was  defeated  and  made 
prisoner. 

AI'tM"-,  a  genus  of  endogenous  plants  of  the 
order  Liliaceae,  natives  of  Africa  and  other  warm 
regions,  and  chiefly  valuable  for  their  medicinal 
properties.  The  drug  called  aloes  is  obtained 
from  several  species,  among  which  the  Aloe  So- 
cntrinn,  found  in  the  island  of  Socotra,  affords 
the  best  quality.  (See  ALOES.) 

Aloe,  American.    See  AGATE. 

Al'oes,  a  stimulating,  purgative  drug  having  a  bitter 
taste,  is  the  inspissated  juice  or  extract  obtained  from  the 
leaves  of  several  species  of  the  aloe.  It  is  imported  from 
Bombay,  Socotra,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  West  Indies, 
etc.  "Cape  aloes"  is  obtained  from  the  Al'oe  epica'ta; 
11  Socotrine  aloes,"  from  the  Al'oe  Socotri'na;  and  "  Bar- 
badoes  aloes,"  from  the  Al'oe  rnlijarin.  Aloes  is  much 
used  combined  with  other  cathartics :  from  its  stimulating 
effect  upon  the  lower  bowel  it  is  unsuitable  for  those  suf- 
fering from  piles.  Heated  with  nitric  acid,  aloes  yields 
chrysammic  acid.  (See  WOOD  and  BACHE'S  "  Dispensa- 
tory.") 

Aloes  Wood,  called  also  Agila  or  Eagle  Wood, 
is  the  inner  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  Aquila'ria  oua'la  and 
the  Aquila'ria  ayal'lochiim,  trees  which  are  natives  of  trop- 
ical Asia.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  lign-aloes  of  the  Bible. 
Aloes  wood  contains  a  fragrant  resinous  substance,  which 
emits  a  pleasant  odor  when  burned,  and  is  highly  prized 
as  a  medicine  by  the  Orientals. 

Al'ogi,  a  sect  of  religionists  opposed  to  the  Montanists, 
was  formed  about  160  A.  D.  They  were  styled  Alogi,  a 
name  of  double  meaning,  signifying  their  rejection  of 
writings  in  which  the  Logos  is  mentioned,  and  also  that 
they  were  without  reason. 

A  IIH  '11  cl.r  (i.  e.  "  sons  of  Aloens  "),  in  Greek  mythology, 
Otus  and  Ephialtes,  two  giants  of  extraordinary  strength 
who  attempted  to  storm  Olympus,  and  were  condemned  to 
suffer  in  Tartarus. 

Alom'pra,  the  founder  of  the  reigning  dynasty  of 
Burmah,  was  born  about  1700.  Ho  revolted  against  the 
king  of  Pegu  in  1753,  was  victorious  in  several  battles, 
and  became  master  of  Burmah,  in  which  he  founded  Ran- 
goon. Died  May  15,  1760. 

Alopecia.     See  BALDNESS. 

Alo'ra,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Malaga,  17 
miles  N.  W.  of  Malaga.  Soap  and  oil  are  manufactured 
here.  Pop.  6818. 

Alosa.     See  SHAD.  . 

A'lost,  or  Aalst,  an  ancient  walled  town  of  Belgium, 
in  East  Flanders,  on  the  navigable  river  Dender,  18  miles 
by  rail  W.  N.  W.  of  Brussels.  It  contains  the  church  of 
St.-Martin,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  Belgium,  a 
town-hall,  a  college,  and  an  academy  of  design.  Here  are 
cotton-mills,  copper-foundries,  distilleries,  and  manufac- 
tures of  lace,  leather,  etc.  Alost  has  an  active  trade,  und 
exports  hops,  corn,  and  oil.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of 
Austrian  or  imperial  Flanders.  Pop.  in  1866,  18,978. 

Aloysius  (SAINT)  of  Gonzaga.     See  GONZAGA. 

Alpa'ca  (the  Aiiche'niapa'ca,  supposed  by  several  zool- 
ogists to  be  only  a  domesticated  variety  of  the  mwnurco),  a 
ruminant  animal  nearly  allied  to  the  loma,  and  belonging 
to  the  family  CamclidiB,  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of 
Peru  and  Chili.  It  is  rather  smaller  than  the  lama,  and 
has  a  long  ucck,  which  it  carries  erect.  Flocks  of  domes- 


ticated alpacas  are  kept  by  the  Peruvians,  who  export  great 
quantities  of  their  wool.     This  wool,  which  varies  in  color, 


Alpaca. 

is  remarkable  for  its  length,  fineness,  silken  texture,  and  a 
lustre  almost  metallic.  It  is  longer  and  straighter  than 
that  of  sheep.  The  most  extensive  manufactures  of  al- 
paca cloth  are  in  England,  which  imports  annually  about 
3,000,000  pounds  of  this  wool.  It  first  became  an  article 
of  commerce  in  England  in  1829.  The  alpaca  has  also 
been  introduced  into  Australia,  whence  the  wool  was  first 
obtained  in  1859.  A  great  part,  however,  of  the  so-called 
alpaca  goods  of  commerce  are  made  of  the  wool  of  the 
Cotswold,  Leicester,  and  other  long-woolcd  breeds  of  sheep. 

Alp-Arslaii'  (i.  e.  "strong  lion"),  written  also  Alp- 
Arselan,  a  famous  Persian  sultan  of  the  Scljookide  dy- 
nasty, was  born  in  Turkistan  in  1030.  He  ascended  the 
throne  in  1063,  and  embraced  Islamism.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  wise  vizier,  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  Persia  enjoyed 
great  prosperity,  many  colleges  were  founded,  and  learn- 
ing was  promoted.  In  1071,  Alp-Arslan  defeated  and  took 
prisoner  Romanus  Diogenes,  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
whom  he  treated  generously.  He  was  assassinated  in 
Dec.,  1072. 

Alpe'na,  a  county  in  the  N.  E.  of  Michigan,  bordering 
on  Lake  Huron,  has  an  area  of  about  700  square  miles.  It 
is  drained  by  the  Thunder  Bay  River,  and  is  heavily  tim- 
bered. Oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  lumber  are  produced. 
Capital,  Alpcna.  Pop.  2756. 

Alpena,  a  city,  the  capital  of  Alpena  CO.,  Mich.,  at  the 
head  of  Thunder  Bay.  It  manufactures  125,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  yearly,  contains  a  large  hemlock-extract  factory, 
two  weekly  papers,  an  excellent  harbor,  and  is  gituat.-d 
about  210  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Detroit  on  Lake  Huron. 
Pop.  of  township,  2<i  12. 

A.  C.  TEFFT,  ED.  OF  "ALPENA  COUNTY  PIONEER." 

Alpes,  Basses.     See  BASSES-AI.I-KS. 

Alpes,  Hautes.     See  HAUTES-ALPES. 

Alpes-Maritimes,  a  department  forming  the  S.  E. 
extremity  of  France,  bordering  on  Italy.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N".  and  E.  by  Italy,  on  the  S.  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  on  the  W.  by  Var  and  Basses-Alpes.  Area,  1518 
square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  river  Var.  The  surface 
is  diversified  by  mountains  and  fertile  valleys.  This  de- 
partment includes  the  county  of  Nice,  which  was  ceded  by 
Italy  to  France  in  1860  ;  also  the  arrondissemciit  of  Grasse, 
detached  from  the  department  of  Vur.  It  is  partly  covered 
with  forests  of  valuable  timber.  Among  its  staple  pro- 
ducts are  grapes,  olives,  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and  silk. 
The  chief  towns  arc  Grasse,  Antilles,  Cannes,  and  Nice, 
which  is  the  capital.  It  is  divided  into  3  arrondisscments, 
25  cantons,  and  146  communes.  Pop.  in  1872,  199,037. 

Alpha  and  Ome'ga,  the  names  of  the  first  and  last 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  A,  O.  These  words  occur  in 
the  book  of  Revelation  as  a  title  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
The  two  letters  were  used  by  the  early  Christians  as  sym- 
bols of  faith,  and  were  sometimes  marked  on  coins,  tombs, 
ornaments,  etc. 

Al'phabet,  a  word  formed  of  the  first  two  Greek  let- 
ters (a,  /3,  alpha,  beta),  and  used  to  denote  the  entire  series 
of  letters  (arranged  in  a  certain  order  fixed  by  custom) 


ill 


with  which  any  language-  in  written.  Nearly  all  the  mod- 
ern Knropean  tongues,  deriving  their  letters,  for  the  most 
|,irl,  iiom  th<-  :ineierit  Romans,  have,  with  slight  excep- 
tion,-, 111'-  same  '•hnraelers  (though  pronounced  differently), 
arran"ed  in  precisely  tlie  auine  order  as  the  Kouian  (or 
Latin)  alphabet.  'I'!"'  "  <•'••),  <>  (oe),  and  U  («),  occurring 
in  tin'  tlcrmau,  Danish  (or  Norwegian),  Swedish,  and  Mini 
garian.  luit  not  t'liiind  in  I  ho  other  languages,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  diphthongs,  or  at  least  as  compound  characters, 
rather  than  -ionic  letters.  W  is  not  found  in  the  Italian, 
Spanish,  ur  Portuguese  alphabet,  nor  in  French,  except  iu 
words  or  names  of  foreign  origin.  A'  in  scarcely  used  in 
French.  Spanish,  or  Portuguese,  except  in  a  few  words  of 
forcinii  del-nation.  The  Italians  discard  not  only  w  and 
1:  bill  ill--1"  J-  iiinl  y-  The  ancient  Romans  used  k  and  y  in 
:i  vi  i  v  few  words,  but  to  was  entirely  unknown  to  thcui. 
It  was  originally  written  rr.  whence  the  English  name  of 
the  Utter,  ii  and  r,  like  i  and  j,  having  formerly  been 
<>i|iii\:ili<nt  to  eaeh  other. 

The  onler  of  the  letters  is  the  same  in  the  alphabets  of 
most  of  the  European  languages;  in  the  Creek,  however, 
the  letters,  though  nearly  corresponding  in  power,  and 
often  similar  in  form,  to  those  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  are 
arranged  very  differently,  ;/  (y)  being  the  third  and  *  ({) 
the  sixtli  in  the  order  of  the  letters;  and  or  (f),  instead  of 
being  almost  at  the  end,  as  in  our  alphabet,  is  near  the 
middle,  not  to  mention  other  differences.  In  Russian.  !!• 
brew.  Arabic..  ami  Sanscrit  the  onler  of  the  alphabet  varies 
still  more  from  the  Roman,  while  many  of  the  letters  differ 
not  only  in  form,  but  in  power,  from  those  of  the  languages 
of  Western  Europe. 

Not  only  the  origin  of  letters,  but  also  the  successive 
steps  or  stages  by  which  they  were  brought  to  their  present 
perfection,  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  According  to 
a  commonly  -received  theory,  all  writing  was  in  the^  first 
instance  iilrniir<i/>li!<-  (from  the  Ur.  •;{««,  an  "image,"  and 
Ypi-Juu,  to  "  write"  or  "  paint"),  that  is,  representing  images 
or  scenes  directly  to  the  eye  (and  hence  called  picture- 
writing),  instead  of  being  phimetn:  i.  e.  representing  sounds 
or  wonls  which  are  merely  the  signs  of  ideas.  Picture- 
writing,  which  even  a  few  years  since  prevailed  very  ex- 
tensively among  our  aboriginal  tribes,  was  doubtless  one 
of  the  earliest  arts  known  to  the  human  race.  To  convey, 
for  example,  the  idea  that  one  man  hail  killed  another, 
they  would  represent  the  figure  of  a  dead  man  stretched 
upon  the  ground,  and  another  man  standing  by  erect,  with 
some  deadly  weapon  in  his  hand.  Since,  however,  this 
kind  of  writing  would  only  be  adapted  to  represent  images 
or  scenes,  anil  not  thoughts,  as  mankind  advanced  in  cul- 
ture anil  required  a  more  perfect  instrument  for  communi- 
cating their  ideiis.  phonetic  writing,  representing  sounds 
by  means  of  signs  (which  we  term  letters),  was  at  length 
invented.  Hut  between  the  primeval  ideographic  writing 
and  the  fully-developed  phonetic  method  there  was,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  an  intermediate  stage- 
mi  inely,  symbolic  writing.  Thus,  the  ancient  Egyptians 
represented,  it  is  said,  a  siege  by  a  scaling-ladder,  a  battle 
by  two  hands  holding  a  bow  and  shield,  etc.  In  the  pro- 
gressive steps  towards  a  perfect  system  of  writing  by 
phonetic  signs,  it  seems  probable  that  those  signs  were  at 
tirst  used  to  represent  entire  syllables.  But  such  a  system 
would  obviously  require  many  different  characters,  render- 
ing it  extremely  complicated  and  difficult  to  learn.  To 
obviate  this  difficulty,  signs  were  at  last  employed  to  repre- 
sent the  simple  elementary  sounds  produced  by  the  human 


There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  forms  of  the  letters 
were  first  suggested  by  some  animal  or  object  whose  name 
had  as  its  initial  sound  that  which  was  to  bo  represented 
by  the  letter.  Thus,  in  Hebrew,  the  word  dUpli,  an  "ox," 
has  for  its  initial  syllable  the  sound  of  the  first  letter,  and 
this  letter  was  originally  represented  by  the  mere  outline 
of  the  bead  of  an  OX;  so  also  beth,  a  "house,"  having  6 
for  its  initial  sound,  that  letter  was  formed  after  a  rude 
picture,  in  outline,  of  a  house;  and  so  on.  (For  a  presen- 
tation of  the  most  remarkable  alphabets,  sec  the  notices 
of  the  ration!  laniua;cs  under  their  respective  heads,  as 
An.tnir.  UHKKK.  HHUW,  ate.,  J.  THOMAS. 

Alph:r'n«  (in  John  xix.  25  called  Clopas),  the  father 
of  the  apostle  .lames  the  Less,  and  also  possibly  of  .hide. 

Alphnrct'tn,  a  small  post  \  ilhure.ihc  capital  of  Milton 
co.,  tia.,  about  1110  miles  N .  W.  ,.f  Millcdgevillc.  Pop.  126. 

Al'phen,  van  (HIKIIIIXYMI  s).  a  popular  l>nt.-h  | t  and 

jurist,  born  at  D.uida  in  I  7  Hi.  He  became  treasurer  general 
of  the  1'nited  Provinces,  lie  produced,  besides  other  works. 
••  Poems  and  Meditations"  (17771.  "  Short  poems  for  Chil- 
dren" ( 17SM.  which  are  highly  commended, and  an  admired 
imaginative  poem  on  -The  Starry  Heavens "("  l>e  Star- 
renhemel,"  17s:n.  Hied  in  I*".'!. 

Alphe'us,  or  Alphci'us   [Dr.  'A 


Itouphia,  a  celebrated  river  of  Greece,  in  the  Korea.     It 
rises  in  Arcadia,  flows  westward  by  Olympia,  and  entrn 
the    Mediterranean   after   a  coune   of    ab..ui    Inn    u,n.,. 
Flowing  through  a  formation  of  cavernous  IIUHI.II. 
sometimes  links  and  ii  lost  in  a  subterranean  chain..  I. 
AlphenH,  in  classic  mythology,  a  rivr  god  and  a  ton 
anus.     According  to  the  poetical  Icgi  ml.  In-  loved 
the  nymph  Arethusa,  who  fled  trom  him  to  the  island  of 
a,  and  was  transform.  .1  into  a  fountain.     Alphrun 
pursued  her  under  the  sea  and  was  united  In  il,.  fountain. 
Al'pine,  a  county  of  the  K.  part  of  California,  bord.  r 
ing  on  Nevada.     Area,  estimated  at  1000  square  uiilm.    It 
is  drained  by  the  Carson  River,  by  the  North   Fork  of  tin 
Mokelumne,  and   by    tin-    North    Fork  of   the   s-  .:    -lmuii 
Kiver.      The  surface  is    mount  mmus,   the  county   being 
traversed  by  the  great  Sierra  Nevada.    It  contains  rim 
mines  of  silver.    It  was  formed  in  1K64.   Cattle,  grain,  and 
wool  are  produced.    Capital,  Silver  Mountain.     Pop.  MS. 
Alpine,  a  post-township  of  Clarke  co..  Ark.    Pop.  828. 
Alpine,  a  post-township  of  Kent  co.,  M ich.     Pop.  1 145. 
Alpine  Club,  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  Alpine 
discovery,  was  formed  in  England  in  IS.'iM.     Three  mem- 
bers of  this  club,  Mr.  Hudson,  Lord  Francis  Ilouglan,  and 
Mr.  1 1  add...  perished  with  their  guide  in  the  descent  of 
the  Matterhorn  in  July,  1865.     Other  Alpine  clubs  were 
formed  in  Austria,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Uennany.     In 
1873  an  American  Alpine  club  wa»  formed. 

Alpine  Plants  are  those  plants,  usually  of  a  somewhat 
arctic  character,  which  are  found  in  elevations  approach- 
ing perpetual  snow  in  the  Alps  and  in  other  region!  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  On  the  Andes,  near  the 
equator,  at  an  elevation  of  from  12,000  to  li,000  feet  abore 
the  sea,  many  kinds  of  plants  are  found  resembling  in 
their  general  appearance  those  which  occur  in  Switzerland 
at  an  elevation  of  oOOO  feet;  and  these,  again,  resemble, 
or  are  even  identical  with,  the  species  which  in  Lapland 
grow  upon  hills  of  very  little  eletalion.  or  which  are  found 
at  the  level  of  the  sea.  Similar  plants  occur  also  in  all 
lofty  mountain-ranges  at  elevations  varying  greatly  with- 
in narrow  geographical  limits.  When  the  alpine  plants  of 
Central  Europe  are  spoken  of,  those  are  meant  which  grow 
at  an  average  height  of  6000  feet,  marking  what,  in  the 
language  of  science,  is  called  a  tone.  This  on  the  Riesen- 
gebirge  falls  as  low  as  4000  feet,  and  rises  in  the  Southern 
Alps  and  Pyrenees  to  9000  feet,  and  even  higher.  Although 
rich  in  forms  peculiarly  ill  own,  this  wme  contains  many 
plants  which  arc  likewise  found  on  much  lower  hills.  But 
the  number  of  these  diminishes  as  the  elevation  increase!. 
Hence  the  spaces  clear  of  snow  in  the  highest  regions  ppi 
sess  a  characteristic  flora,  the  plants  of  wpich  are  distin- 
guished by  a  diminutive  habit,  and  an  inclination  to  fo 
a  thick  turf,  frequently  also  by  a  covering  of  wool,  whil 
their  stems  are  often  partly  or  altogether  woody,  and  i 
flowers  are  in  many  instances  remarkably  large,  of  bril- 
liant colors,  and  very  odoriferous.  In  the  Alps,  gentians, 
saxifrages,  rhododendrons,  and  various  species  of  primrose 
abound.  With  the  phanerogamous  plants  are  associated  a 
number  of  delicate  ferns  and  exceedingly  beautiful  m 
Many  alpine  plants  arc  limited  to  a  very  small  district. 

Alpi'nns,  or  Alpin  (Pimsn :n).  M.  D.  [It.  Pr.*',*™ 
Alpi'ui],  a  celebrated  Italian  botanist,  born  at  Maroslica, 
in  the  Venetian  state.  Xm  tt,  1553.  Having  passed  sev- 
eral vcars  in  Egypt,  he  published  in  Latin  a  work  "On 
the  Plants  of  Egypt"  (1691),  and  obtained  a  chair  of  bot- 
any  at  Padua  in  1593.  lie  made  important  contributio 
to  the  science  of  botany.  Among  his  worki  i«  one  "On 
Exotic  PlanU."  Died  Feb.  5,  1617. 

Alp'nach,  or  Alp'nacht,  a  Swiss  village  in  the  can- 
tof  of  Unterwaldcn.  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pilatus.  8  miles 
S  S  W  of  Lucerne.  Here  wai  the  famous  *lide  nj  Alfnaeh, 
a'wooden  trough  or  railway  on  which  timber  wu  •nored 
down  with  great  velocity  from  a  height  of  2iOO  feet.  Fop. 
in  1870,  1C30. 

Alps  [l*t.AI'pn;  Fr.  Alp<>  :  Oer.  Afptn,-  etymology 
uncertain],  the  most  remarkable  system  of  mountains  • 
Europe  in  regard  to  both  exlent  and  elevation,  ma; 
said  to  extend  from  the  Mediterranean  between  Mar 
and  Nice  irregularly  eastward  to  near  18°  K.  Ion.  and  4, 
.-ill'    X.    lat.      They    form    a   crescent-shaped 
stretching  across  the  country  cover  »  part  »f  rrance.  tn 
irreater  part  "f  Switierland,  and  a  considerable  MM* 

id   Austria.      They  culminate   11 
Blanc,  ano:  form  the  watershed  or  dm. ling  Ii 
the  rivers  thai  flow  into  the  Mediterranean  and  tl 

,ru-e  their  walers  into  the  Herman  Ocean  and 

'  Pea      Several  important  river!  of  hurope  take  their  rise 

„    Xlpine  valleys;    the    largest    are  the    Rhine  and    U 

Rhone.     This  svslem  of  mountains  M  inelw 

the  parallels  of  44°  and  48"  N.  lat.  and  6«  40'  and  18«  K. 
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Ion.,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  95,700  square  miles.     It 
is  estimated  that  the  Alps,  with  their  various  windings,  have 
an  extent  from  W.  to  E.  of  about  700  miles,  and  a  breadth 
varying  from  50  to  200  miles.     The  bases  of  the  northern 
and  the  southern  sides  are  encircled  by  an  extensive  series 
of  lakes,  those  on  the  former  side  being  from  1200  to  1HHHI. 
and  those  on  the  latter  from  600  to  700  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  while  in  the  interior  some  are  found  at  an  ele- 
vation of  6000  feet.     The  different  ranges  have  an  average 
elevation  of  above  7700  feet,  from  which  altitude  over  400 
peaks  rise  into  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.     From  these 
snowy  heights  descend,  under  various  forms,  the  destructive 
avalanches.   In  the  numerous  valleys  of  these  lofty  regions 
are  collected  the  immense  quantities  of  snow  which  form 
the  long  streams  of  ice  called  glaciers.      (See  GLACIKKS, 
by  J.  BALL,  F.  R.  S.)    The  Alps  arc  generally  divided  into 
three  parts,  which  are  distinguished  as  the  East,  the  West, 
and  the  Middle  Alps.    I.  WEST  ALPS. — The  principal  ranges 
included  within  these  are:  1.  The  Maritime  Alps,  commen- 
cing not  far  from  Genoa,  extend  westerly  along  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  to  near  Barcelonette  in  France,  and  at- 
tain in  their  highest  part  an  elevation  of  nearly  10,000  feet. 
'2.  The   Cottian  Alps,  culminating  in  Monte  Viso,  12,600 
feet  high.     3.  The  Graian  Alps,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween Savoy  and   Piedmont,  and  rising  in  Mont  Iseran  to 
an  elevation  of  l.'i,272  feet,  and  in  Mont  Cenis  to  11,785 
feet.     II.  MIDDLE  ALPS,  Centntl  Chain. — 1.  The  Pennine 
Alps,  between  the  plains  of  Lombardy  and  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone.      Their  most   lofty  peaks   are — Mont   Blanc, 
15,784  feet  high,  and  Grand  Ccrvin,  14,815  feet  high.     2. 
The  Helvetian  Alps,  extending  from  the  pass  of  the  Simp- 
Ion  along  St.  Gothard  (10,000  feet)  to  the  pass  of  Spliigen. 
3.  The  Khajtian  Alps,  between  the  Inn,  the  Adda,  and  the 
Upper  Adige.    Northern  Chain. — 1.  Bernese  Alps,  between 
the  Rhone  and  the  Aar.     The  highest  summits  are  Fin- 
steraarhorn,  14,025  feet,  Jungfrau,  13,114  feet,  and  Schrcck- 
horn,  13,393  feet  high.     Southern  Chain. — 1.  Ocrtler  Alps, 
between  the  Adda  and  the  Adige,  the  highest  peak  being 
Oertlerspitze,  12,823  feet  high.     2.  The  Tridentine  Alps, 
between  the  Adige  and  the  Piave.     III.  EAST  ALPS. — The 
principal  chains  of  these  are:  1.  The  Noric  Alps,  highest 
summit  Gross-Glockner,  12,957  feet  high.     2.  The  Carnic 
Alps.     3.  The  Julian  Alps.     4.  The  Dinaric  Alps.     Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  Alps  are  lowest  where  the  system  is 
broadest,  and  highest  where  the  system  is  narrowest. 

The  passes  over  the  Alps  are  called,  in  French,  cult. 
They  are  about  sixteen  in  number,  and  now  most  of  them 
can  safely  be  travelled  over  by  carriages.  One  of  the  most 
noteworthy  is  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  connecting  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone  with  Piedmont.  It  was  crossed  by  Napoleon 
in  1800.  Its  highest  summit  is  about  8170  feet.  The  Little 
St.  Bernard  connects  Geneva,  Savoy,  and  Piedmont.  This 
is  the  pass  by  which  some  suppose  Hannibal  to  have  crossed 
into  Italy.  Its  highest  point  is  about  7190  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  now  but  little  used.  The  Spliigen 
Pass,  connecting  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  with  the  Adda, 
was  used  by  the  Romans  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  by  the 
Germans  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  well  as  by  modern  tourists. 
In  some  places  bridges,  terraces,  and  long  galleries  are 
constructed  of  stone  to  afford  protection  against  the  ava- 
lanche and  whirlwinds.  The  latter  are  not  only  destruc- 
tive in  themselves,  but  frequently  set  the  former  in  motion. 
The  Alps,  with  the  exception  of  Switzerland,  are  rich  in 
minerals,  and  offer  one  of  the  finest  fields  in  the  world  for 
the  geologist.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  highest  central 
mass,  the  primary  Alps,  consists  chiefly  of  the  crystalline 
rocks,  gneiss  and  mica-slate,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
granite.  Representatives  of  the  carboniferous  and  Jurassic 
formation  appear  among  the  Central  Alps.  In  the  Pen- 
nine. Graian,  and  Rhiutian  Alps  are  found  large  masses 
of  serpentine.  Quartz-porphyry  is  found  in  the  N.  of 
Piedmont  and  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Adige;  and  in 
the  E.  of  Piedmont,  on  the  N.  and  S.  sides  of  the  chief 
range,  extensive  deposits  of  clay-slate  and  grauwacke, 
mixed  with  transition  limestone,  occur.  Precious  stones 
are  found  in  considerable  numbers.  Among  these  is  the 
well-known  rock-crystal  of  "St.  Gothard.  Most  of  the  min- 
ing and  smelting  is  done  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Alps; 
gold  and  silver  are  found  in  Tyrol.  Sal/.burg,  and  Carinthia  : 
copper  exists  in  the  French  Alps,  in  Tyrol,  and  in  Styria. 
The  amount  of  iron  and  lead  extracted  from  the  mines  of 
Carinthia  and  Styria  is  about  7I.">,l>IH)  hundredweight  per 
annum.  Large  quantities  of  quicksilver  are  extracted  from 
the  mines  in  Carniola.  Salt  exists  in  almost  every  part. 
Coal  is  found  in  abundance  in  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  and 
hot  springs  are  numerous.  Many  animals  inhabit  the 
Alps.  Among  them  are  the  chamois,  the  ibex,  marmots, 
wolves,  bears,  lynxes,  wild-cats,  and  various  species  of 
birds.  Of  the  domestic  animals,  goats  and  oxen  abound, 
but  horses,  sheep,  dogs,  etc.  arc  found  in  small  numbers. 


Fish  are  found  in  some  of  the  lakes  at  an  elevation  of  6000 
feet.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Alps  are  industrious  and 
simple-hearted,  but  the  spirit  and  manners  of  the  neigh- 
boring plains  have  penetrated  the  larger  valleys;  the  true 
Alpine  life  has  passed  away,  and  the  simplicity  and  cha- 
racteristic industry  of  the  Alpine  farms  are  now  preserved 
only  in  the  higher  valleys.  KKVISKU  BY  A.  GUVOT. 

Alpiyar'ras,  a  mountain  region  or  range  of  Spain,  in 
Granada,  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Mediterranean. 
The  direction  of  the  range  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  sea-const. 
The  highest  peaks  rise  to  the  altitude  of  about  7000  feet. 
Rich  pastures  abound  on  the  slopes  and  in  the  valleys  of 
the  northern  side  of  the  range. 

\  I  riin ' in1  n ,  or  Alru'nse,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Germans  to  certain  prophetic  women  who  were  employed 
in  sacrificing  victims,  and  were  supposed  to  have  magical 
or  supernatural  skill.  Also  applied  to  small  images  caned 
out  of  mandrake  roots,  and  exhibiting  a  rude  imitation  of 
the  human  form.  These  were  venerated  or  supcrstitiously 
prized  by  the  Germans  and  other  northern  nations. 

Alsace   and   Alsace-Lorraine.      See  ELSASS   and 

El.SASS-LoTII  HINGES. 

Alsace,  a  post-township  of  Berks  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1291. 

Alsa'tia,  a  name  formerly  given  to  Whitcfriars,  Lon- 
don, which  was  used  as  a  sanctuary  by  criminals  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  privilege  was 
abolished  by  an  act  passed  in  1697.  (Sec  WIIITKFKIARS.) 

Alsatia.     See  ELSASS  and  ELSASS-LOTHRINGEN. 

Al  Se'gno,  in  music,  a  notice  to  a  performer  that  he 
must  return  and  commence  again  that  part  of  the  movement 
to  which  the  sign  •$•  is  prefixed. 

Al'sen,  an  island  belonging  to  the  Prussian  province 
of  Sleswick-Holstein,  in  the  Baltic,  near  the  coast  of  Slcs- 
wick,  is  18  miles  long,  and  has  an  area  of  106  square  miles. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  picturesque  and  beautiful  scenery, 
is  very  fertile,  and  produces  excellent  apples.  Chrintian 
II.  of  Denmark,  who  was  deposed  in  1523,  was  imprisoned 
here  for  nearly  seventeen  years.  Pop.  in  1860,  23,188. 

Al  Sirat'(literally,the"road"or"passagc"),a  bridge 
as  narrow  as  the  edge  of  a  razor,  supposed  by  the  Moham- 
medans to  extend  from  this  world  over  hell  to  paradise. 

Al'sop  (CHARLES  RICHARD),  born  in  1802,  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1821,  became  a  lawyer  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  was 
mayor  of  that  city  (1843-46),  and  State  senator  in  1855, 
besides  holding  other  responsible  positions.  Died  Mar.  5, 
1865. 

Alsop  (RICHAED),  born  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  Jan.  23, 
1761,  was  versed  in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  other  lan- 
guages. In  conjunction  with  Theodore  Dwight  and  others, 
he  edited  the  "  Echo,"  a  satirical  publication,  the  first  num- 
ber of  which  was  issued  at  Hartford  in  1791.  He  published 
a  "Monody  on  the  Death  of  Washington"  (1800),  and 
translated  from  the  Spanish  Molina's  "Natural  and  Civil 
History  of  Chili."  Died  Aug.  21,  1815. 

Al'stead,  a  post-township  of  Cheshire  co.,  N.  II.,  has 
five  churches,  and  manufactures  of  paper,  edge  tools,  lum- 
ber, etc.  Pop.  1213. 

Al'ston  (Jons),  celebrated  ns  the  introducer  of  an  im- 
proved system  of  printing  books  for  the  blind  with  em- 
bossed or  raised  Roman  capital  letters,  was  a  merchant  of 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  who  died  in  1846.  He  was  long  a 
director  of  an  asylum  for  the  blind  in  that  city. 

Alston  (WILLIS),  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  repre- 
sented a  district  of  that  State  in  Congress  from  1803  to 
1815,  and  from  1825  to  1831.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means  during  the  war  of  1812-14. 
Died  April  10,  1837.— His  father,  WILLIS  ALSTON,  was  a 
member  of  Congress  1799-1803. 

Alstrccme'ria,  or  Al'strccmer's  Lily,  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  order  Amaryllidaccic,  natives  of  Peru  and 
Chili.  Several  species  of  this  genus  have  beautiful  flowers, 
and  are  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  tubers  of  the  Ahtrce- 
meriaSalnlla  arc  cultivated  for  food  in  the  West  Indies. 

Al'stromcr,  or  Alstrffimer  (Ki.Aumus  or  KI.AS),  a 
Swedish  naturalist,  was  born  at  Alingsas  Aug.  9, 1736.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Linmeus,  who  named  in  his  honor  a  genus 
of  plants,  Alstroemeria.  He  travelled  in  Spain  and  other 
countries,  and  published  a  "  Discourse  on  the  Breeding  of 
Fine-woolled  Sheep"  (1770).  Died  Mar.  5.  179(1. 

Alt,  in  music,  a  term  applied  to  the  high  notes  of  the 
scale. 

Alt,  or  Al'tcn,  a  German  word  signifying  "  old."  forms 
the  prefix  of  numerous  names  in  Central  Europe,  as  "Alt- 
Ofen"  ("Old  Ofen"). 

Altai',  or  Al'ta  Yeen  Ooo'la  (i.e.  "the  golden 
mountain"),  the  name  of  a  system  or  range  of  mountains 
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of  Central  Asia,  ncartho  S.  border  ..t  Siberia.  They  extend 
from  the  sources  of  the  Irtish  in  Lake  Baikal.  One  range, 
called  the  Little  Altai,  form-  the  boundary  between  Siberia 
and  Chinese  Tartary.  According  to  some  authorities,  the 
Altai  proper  extends  from  84°  to  100°  K.  Ion.,  and  lies  be- 
tween l-v  '  and  :>la  N.  lat.  The  Obi  and  other  large  rivers 
rise  in  the  Altai  Mountains,  and  flow  northward.  On  the 
west  the  rango  terminates  in  the  Katoonsk  or  Katoonya 
mountains,  a  small  isolated  group,  in  which  Mount  Bie- 
lookha  or  Belnka  rises  to  the  height  of  11,063  feet.  Their 
flanks  in  many  places  are  covered  with  magnificent  forests 
of  cedar.  A  large  portion  of  this  system  of  mountains  is 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Kich  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  have  been  opened  in  them.  Porphyry  and  sev- 
eral kinds  of  precious  stones  are  also  found. 

Altamnha',  a  river  of  Georgia,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  Oconee  and  Ocmulgee  in  the  central  part  of  the  State. 
Flowing  south-eastward  through  sandy  plains,  it  enters  the 
Atlantic.  1 2  miles  below  Daricn,  after  a  course  of  about  140 
miles.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  thirty  tons. 

Al'tamont,  a  post-township  of  Alleghany  co.,  Md. 
Pop.  1 1 :;:!. 

Altamont,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Grandy  co., 
Tonn.,  about  120  miles  S.  W.  of  Knoxville. 

Altamu'ra,  a  handsome  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Bari,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  33  miles 
S.  W.  of  Bari.  It  is  defended  by  a  castle,  and  has  a  fine 
cathedral.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  university.  Here 
is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lnpatia.  Pop.  in  1861,  17,198. 

Al'tar  [Lat.  alta'rr],  o,  table  or  elevated  place  on  which 
the  ancient  .lews  and  pagans  offered  sacrifices.  The  first 
altar  mentioned  in  history  was  built  by  Noah  immediately 
after  the  Flood.  Altars  were  sometimes  erected  as  me- 
morials of  some  great  event  by  the  religious  personages 
of  sacred  history.  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  used 
a  great  number  of  altars,  each  of  which  was  dedicated  to 
some  particular  deity.  They  were  constructed  of  different 
materials  and  in  various  forms.  The  name  is  also  applied 
to  a  part  of  the  furniture  of  Christian  churches.  The  altar 
of  Episcopalian  churches  is  the  communion-table.  In  the 
Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  (1549),  the  word  altar  was  re- 
tained in  the  communion  service,  but  "table"  was  substi- 
tuted a  few  years  later  for  the  word  altar.  The  Lutheran 
Church  retains  the  altar. 

AH'dorf,  or  Al'torf,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  river 
Schwai/bach.  I:;  miles  K.  S.  E.  of  Nuremberg,  had  a  uni- 
versity from  11123  to  1809.  Pop.  in  1867,  3317. 

Altdorf  (Switzerland).     See  ALTORF. 

Alt'dorfer  (AMIRKCIIT),  an  eminent  German  painter 
and  engraver,  a  pupil  of  Albert  Diirer,  born  at  Altdorf,  in 
Bavaria,  in  1488.  He  is  called  by  the  French  "  Le  Petit 
Albert"  (in  allusion,  doubtless,  to  the  great  Albert  Durer). 
His  works  are  characterized  by  a  romantic  spirit.  A 
painting  of  the  victory  of  Alexander  over  Darius  is  called 
his  masterpiece.  He  left  many  engravings  on  copper  and 
on  wood.  Died  in  1538. 

Alte'a,  a  seaport-town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Alicante,  on  the  Mediterranean,  38  miles  N.  E.  of  Alicante. 
Pop.  5193. 

Al'tcna,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Westphalia,  on  the 
Lcnnc,  is  miles  S.  E.  of  Dortmund.  It  has  manufactures 
of  iron  ami  steel.  Pop.  in  1871,  7122. 

Altenbnrg,  Saxp,  German  duchy  of.     See  SAXK-At- 

Al'tenbnrg,  a  walled  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  Saxe- 
AHeiihurj;.  is  2  I  miles  by  rail  S.  S.  E.  of  Leipsic.  It  is  the 
scat  of  the  higher  courts,  and  contains  seven  churches,  one 
theatre,  and  several  hospitals.  Linen  goods,  brandy,  por- 
celain, and  optical  instruments  arc  made  here.  Pop.  in 
1871,  19,966. 

Altenrs'sen,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  Rhine  province, 
has  some  iron-works.  Pop.  in  1871,  10,099. 

Al'tcngaard',  a  seaport-town  of  Norway,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Finmark.  on  the  Allen,  at  the  head  of  a 
tiord.  53  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Hammcrfcst.  It  is  often  visited 
by  Russian  vessels. 

Al'te.n-Ort'ting,  or  Alt'otting,  a  small  town  of 
BfcVkri*,,  near  the  river  Inn.  4'<  miles  S.  W.  of  Passail.  It 
is  visited  by  great  numbers  of  Roman  Catholic  pilgrims, 
who  lire  attracted  thither  by  an  imam'  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
called  the  "  Blaek  Virgin'."  Several  German  en  < 
held  their  court  here  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Pop.  in  1867, 

I'lUS. 

Al'tenstPin,  a   castle    in  Saxe-Meininecn.  Germany. 

near  the   watering-place    l.ie'icnstcin.      Near  tin-   01 

the  beech  tree  where  Luther  was  captured  and  taken  to  the 

Wartburg  on  May  4,  1521. 


Alt'cnstrin,von  (KARL),  BA*ox.a  Prussian  ran 
of  state,  born  at  Anipach  i'.-i.   7,  177».     In  1-i 
1' n  d   important  services  to  Germany  by  the  recovery  of 
works  of  art  and  literature  itnicli  the  French  had  removed 
to  Paris.    He  wu  appointed  i 
and  worship  in  IM7.  .md  held  that  office  for  many  yuan. 

D.ed     .M,J       il 

Al'terative*  [from  the  Lat.  al'trm,  Wj. .,•'/»•»,  to 
"change  "],  a  term  applied  to  mcdicincM  which  are  often 
irritant  or  |  full  dosrs,  but  which  alni"-' 

perceptibly  alter  disordered  secretions,  acting  specially  on 
certain  glands,  or  upon  absorption  in  gen< nil.  ohen  given 
repeatedly  in  small  doset.  Tim-,  mercury  if  an  irritant 
capable  of  producing  salivation  and  other  distressing 
symptoms ;  but  if  small  doses  are  given  at  intervals,  they 
produce  alteration  in  disordered  actions,  which  may  result 
in  an  improvement  in  the  nutrient  function*,  and  they  may 
effect  these  changes  without  otherwise  affecting  the  coniti- 
tution  or  inducing  salivation.  So  iodine,  also  an  irritant 
in  large  doses,  and  poisonous  in  some  forms,  is  most  iinetul. 
when  given  in  proper  doses,  In  correcting  a  scrofulous  con- 
dition, promoting  the  absorption  of  tumors,  etc.  Prepara- 
tions of  arsenic  are  powerful  alteratives  in  some  eases  of 
skin-disease.  So  also  are  the  decoctions  of  certain  plants, 
which,  taken  in  largo  quantities  of  water,  operate  partly 
by  their  solvent  properties,  and  partly  by  their  stimulant 
effect  on  the  organs  of  the  body.  Properly  speaking,  any 
medicine  is  an  alterative  which,  when  given  either  in  large 
or  small  quantities,  has  the  power  of  gradually  correcting 
or  modifying  a  diseased  condition.  The  term  *'  alterative 
is  less  used  than  formerly,  and  physicians  differ  as  to  the 
propriety  of  using  drugs  of  this  class. 

Al'ter  E'go  ("  my  other  self"),  a  term  used  in  the  for- 
mer kingdom  of  Naples  to  signify  the  king's  deputy,  who 
was  authorised  to  perform  the  functions  of  royalty  during 
the  compulsory  absence  of  the  king. 

Alter'nate  [Lat.  allernn'lut,  from  aller'uo,  alttnta'tum, 
to  "interchange  ]  Generation,  in  biology,  is  that  mod- 
ification of  generation  in  which  the  young  do  not  resemble 
the  parent,  but  the  grandparent,  or  even  some  more  remote 
ancestor,  so  that  the  successive  series  of  individuals  seem 
to  represent  two  or  more  different  species  alternately  re- 
produced. The  salpa,  a  floating  gelatinous  molluscoid  ani- 
mal, is  an  example ;  it  may  be  found  as  a  solitary  individ- 
ual, pregnant  with  numerous  minute  salpss  of  a  more  sim- 
ple structure,  which  continue  after  birth  to  be  united 
together  in  the  form  of  a  long  chain  floating  on  the  sea. 
In  each  individual  of  this  chain  there  is  generally  devel- 
oped an  egg  from  which  is  hatched  a  solitary  salna.  of  the 
form  and  organisation  of  its  grandparent  (i.  r.  the  parent 
of  the  chain  of  aggregate  salpss) ;  thus  the  species  is  rep- 
resented by  an  alternation  of  simple  and  aggregate  salpss. 
(Sec  PARTHKXOOEXESIS  and  CESTOID  WORMS.) 

Althir'a  [Or.  iA9o;«,  from  iAs-.  to  "heal"],  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Malvaceae,  natives  of  Kurtipe 
and  naturalised  in  the  1°.  S.  It  includes  the  hollyhock 
(Mtkx'a  ro'iea)  and  marshmallow  (Allkm'a  offiri»a' lit), 
which  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  demulcent  or  emollient. 
Althtca,  or  shrubby  altha-a,  is  also  a  common  name  of  the 
llitnt'ciu  Syri'anu. 

Althen  (EHAH  or  JEAK),  a  Persian  who  gained  distinc- 
tion by  introducing  Turkey  madder  into  France,  born  in 
1711.  taken  captive  by  the  Arab*  in  his  youth,  and  sold 
as  a  slave  in  Smyrna,  whence  be  escaped  to  France  with 
seeds  of  madder,  1781.  He  made  successful  experiments  in 
the  cultivation  of  that  plant,  which  was  afterwards  exten- 
sively cultivated  and  became  very  profitable.  Died  in  1774. 

Althorp,  LORD.    See  SPKXCEB. 

Altin'  Nor,  or  Altyn'  Nor  (.'.*.  "se»of  gold"),  or 
Trlctskoi,  a  lake  of  Siberia,  in  the  S.  part,  is  about  .1 
miles  S.  of  Tomsk,  and  is  traversed  by  one  of  the  head- 
streams  of  the  Obi.     It  is  about  48  miles  long  and  8  miles 
in  average  width. 

Al'titnde  [Lat.  altit»'do.  from  nl'fiu,  "high"],  a  sci- 
entific synonym  for  height.  In  astronomy,  it  signifies  the 
height  of  a  star  or  other  body  above  the  hori«on— that  is, 
the  angle  .of  elevation  of  a  celestial  body.  This  altitude 
is  expressed  in  degrees,  the  greatest  possible  aMitnde  being 
90  degrees.  It  is  measured  in  observatories  by  means  of 
a  telescope  attached  to  a  graduated  circle,  which  it  fixed 
vertically.  The  altitude  of  a  triangle  it  measured  by  a 
straight'line  drawn  from  the  vertex  perpendicular  to  the 
baso;  that  of  a  cone  by  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the 
\eiic\  perpendicular  1"  the  plane  of  the  base. 

Alt'miilil.  a  river  of  Bavaria,  rines  near  the  village  of 
H,.rnau.  flows  S.  K.  and  E.  and  enters  the  Danube  at  K 
heim,  after  a  The  Ludwigs  Canal 

connects  thi-  liver  with  the  !•:  opens  communi- 

cation between  the  Danube  and  the  Khine. 
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Al'to,  a  township  of  Lee  CO.,  111.     Pop.  832. 
Alto,  a  township  of  Fond  du  Lac  Co.,  Wis.    Pop.  1448. 
Al'to,  in  music,  the  counter-tenor  part,  or  that  imme- 
diately below  the  treble ;  the  deepest  and  lowest  kind  of 
musical  voice  in  females  and  buys. 

Altomiin'ster,  a  place  of  pilgrimage  in  Northern 
Bavaria,  has  a  nunnery  which  was  founded  by  the  Scotch- 
man Saint  Alto  in  the  eighth  century.  Pop.  about  1000. 

A 1  'ton,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  in  Madison  co.,  111.,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  21  miles  above  St.  Louis  and  3 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  It  stands  on  a 
high  limestone  bluff.  It  is  connected  with  Chicago  by  the 
Chicago  Alton  and  St.  Louis  It.  II.,  and  its  trade  is  facili- 
tated by  the  St.  Louis  Alton  and  Tcrrc  Haute  K.  11.  The 
city  has  important  manufactures.  Large  quantities  of 
grain,  hay,  fruit,  stone,  and  lime  are  shipped  here.  It  has 
two  national  banks  and  a  female  seminary.  Alton  con- 
tains a  large  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  and  ten  churches. 
One  daily  and  two  weekly  papers  are  issued  here.  It  has 
an  excellent  system  of  public  schools,  has  a  large  number 
of  factories,  foundries,  glassworks,  etc.,  and  is  connected 
l>v  horso  railroad  with  Upper  Alton,  2  miles  distant. 
Upper  Alton  is  the  Beat  of  Shurtleff  College.  Pop.  86(ij. 

L.  A.  PAKKS  &  Co.,  PUBS.  "ALTON  TELEGRAPII." 
Alton,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot  co.,  Me.     P.  500. 
Alton,  a  township  of  Waseca  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  429. 
Alton,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  Oregon  co.,  Mo., 
about  150  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  St.  Louis.     Pop.  76. 

Alton,  a  post-township  of  Belknap  co.,  N.  11.,  on  the 
Dover  and  Winnipiscogee  II.  R.  It  has  a  savings  bank  and 
Borne  manufactures.  Pop.  1768. 

Al'tona,  the  most  populous  and  important  city  of  the 
Prussian  province  of  Slcswick-Holstein,  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  one  or  two  miles  below  Hamburg.  It  is 
connected  by  railroad  with  Kiel,  and  has  an  extensive 
trade  by  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe.  Many  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Hamburg  reside  in  Altona,  which  contains  an 
observatory,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  library  of  12,000  vol- 
umes or  more.  Here  are  important  manufactures  of  to- 
bacco, soap,  chemicals,  leather,  ropes,  etc.  Altona  is  a 
free  port,  accessible  to  large  vessels.  In  1869,  1185  ocean 
vessels  entered  the  port.  Pop.  in  1871,  74,131. 

Alto'na,  a  post-village  of  Knox  co.,  111.     Pop.  902. 
Altona,  a  post-township  of  Clinton  co.,  N.  Y.    P.  2759. 
Alton  Bay,  N.  II.,  on  Lake  Winnipiseogee,  and  at  the 
terminus  of  the  Dover  and  Winnipiseogee  R.  R.,  96  miles 
from  Boston,  is  a  place  of  summer  resort.    It  is  connected 
by  steamer  with  Centre  Harbor. 

Alton-Shee,  d'  (EDMOSD),  COMTE,  a  French  demo- 
crat, born  in  1810.  He  promoted  the  revolution  of  Feb., 
1848,  after  which  he  acted  with  the  socialists  and  radical 
reformers. 

Altoo'na,  a  growing  city  in  Blair  co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  237  miles  W.  of  Philadelphia,  and 
117  K.  of  Pittsburg,  at  the  E.  base  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  which  the  railroad  here  crosses.  It  contains 
fifteen  churches,  one  national  bank,  one  daily  and  three 
weekly  newspapers;  the  principal  offices  and  extensive  ma- 
chine-shops of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R..  in  which  locomo- 
tives and  cars  are  manufactured,  and  in  which  over  2000  men 
are  employed;  large  individual  car-works,  several  extensive 
planing-mills,  one  large  rolling-mill,  partly  in  the  city; 
extensive  water- works,  costing  over  $300,000;  mechanics' 
library,  containing  about  3000  volumes.  Pop.  10,1)10. 

E.  B.  McCium,  ED.  "AI.TOONA  TRIBUNE." 
Alt'orf,  or  Alt'dorf,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  the  capi- 
tal uf  the  canton  of  Uri,  is  near  the  8.  extremity  of  the 
Luke  of  Lucerne,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Grunberg.  Here 
is  an  old  tower  which  is  said  to  mark  the  place  where 
William  Tell  shot  the  apple  off  his  son's  head.  Pop.  in 
1870,  2724. 

Al'to-Rilie'vo  (i.  c.  "high  relief"),  a  term  used  in 
sculpture  to  designate  the  mode  of  representing  objects  by 
figures  which  stand  completely  out  from  the  ground,  being 
nlhiched  to  it  only  in  a  few  places,  and  in  others  worked 
almost  entirely  round  like  single  statues.  This  branch  of 
art  was  brought  to  the  highest  perfection  by  Phidias  in 
the  mctopaj  of  the  Parthenon,  which  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  Figures  which  have  only  a  slight  projection  from 
the  ground  are  said  to  be  in  basso-rilievo  (or  bas-relief). 

Altran'stadt,  a  town  of  Saxony,  at  which  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden  concluded  a  treaty  with  Augustus,  elector 
of  Saxony,  in  1706.  A  treaty  wa's  also  signed  here  in  1714 
between  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  of  Germany  and  Louis 
XIV.  of  France. 

Al'tringham,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Cheshire, 
is  on  the  Cheshire  Midland  R.  R.  and  on  Bowden  Downs, 


8  miles  by  rail  S.  W.  of  Manchester.  It  is  a  very  neat 
town,  and  has  some  cotton  factories.  It  is  a  resort  for  in- 
valids, because  of  the  salubrity  of  the  air.  Pop.  664S. 

Alt'stat'ten,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of 
St.  (jail,  8  miles  S.  E.  of  St.  Gall.  Pop.  in  1870,  7575. 

Altn'ras,  a  county  in  the  S.  part  of  Idaho,  borders  on 
Nevada  and  Utah.  It  is  intersected  l,y  the  Lewis  or  Snake 
River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Malade  River.  The  surface 
is  generally  mountainous.  Gold  and  silver  are  found  in 
this  county  in  quartz  rocks.  The  silver  ore  is  particularly 
rich.  Wheat,  oats,  and  barley  are  produced.  Capital, 
Rocky  Bar.  Pop.  689. 

Alturas,  a  village  of  Rockland  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Eric 
R.  R.,  28  miles  from  New  York.  It  has  a  public  park  of 
twelve  acres,  and  is  the  scat  of  Alturas  Home  Institute, 
an  industrial  school  for  young  women. 

Alt'wasser,  a  town  and  watering-place  of  Prussia,  in 
the  province  of  Silesia.  It  has  iron-foundries,  coal-mines, 
and  porcelain-factories.  Pop.  in  1871,  6985. 

Al'udels  (plu.),  [a  word  of  Arabic  origin],  pear-shape  d 
glass  or  earthen  vessels  used  as  receivers  in  the  distillation 
of  certain  substances,  especially  mercury  and  hydrochloric 
acid.  They  are  generally  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  chain 
on  an  inclined  surface. 

Al'uin  [Lat.  alu'mrn].  Common  alum  is  a  double  salt 
of  great  importance,  the  chemical  name  of  which  is  "  sul- 
phate, of  alumina  and  potash."  It  occurs  in  colorless 
octahedral  crystals,  having  a  sweet  astringent  taste.  It  is 
a  powerful  stvptic,  and  is  applied  sometimes  as  a  mild 
caustic.  Its  formula  is  KOS03  +  A12033S03  +  24HO  (or, 
by  the  new  notation,  KjAMSO^JH^O).  Alum  is  large- 
ly manufactured,  and  is  much  used  in  preparing  skins,  ae 
a  mordant  in  calico-printing,  and  in  glazing  paper,  and 
occasionally  for  the  adulteration  of  bread. 

Ammonia  alum,  (NHiJjAMSOi^lUO,  containing  am- 
monium in  place  of  potassium,  has  of  late  largely  replaced 
potash  alum  in  the  arts,  owing  to  the  low  cost  of  the  am- 
monic  sulphate  prepared  from  gas  liquor.  The  term 
alum  is  now  applied  to  a  class  of  isomorphous  double  sul- 
phates containing  a  monad  sulphate,  a  trivalent  sulphate, 
and  24  molecules  of  water.  The  monad  irctals  which  are 
known  to  form  alums  arc  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  e:e- 
sium,  rubidium,  thallium,  and  silver,  and  also  ammonium, 
etc. ;  the  trivalent  metals  aluminium,  iron,  chromium,  man- 
ganese. Next  to  the  alums  above  mentioned,  the  most 
common  is  potassic-chrome  alum,  K2Cr4S0424Il20.  Am- 
monio-fcrric  alum  is  used  in  medicine  and  the  arts. 

Al'uin  Bagh,  a  fort  in  Oude,  about  4  miles  from 
Lucknow,  was  originally  a  palace  surrounded  by  a  fine 
garden  and  a  park.  During  the  mutiny  of  1857  it  was 
used  as  a  fort  by  the  Sepoys,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by 
the  British  under  Outram  and  Havelock.  It  was  after- 
wards defended  with  success  by  Sir  James  Outram  and  a 
garrison  of  3500  men  against  the  Sepoys. 

Alu'mina,  the  oxide  of  aluminium,  is  the  most  abun- 
dant of  all  the  earths,  and  is  the  principal  constituent  of 
clay.  In  100  pounds  of  alumina  there  are  52. 9J  of  alumin- 
ium and  47.00  of  oxygen.  Its  symbol  is  AW  In  its 
common  state  this  earth  is  a  soft  white  powder,  without 
taste,  and  in  the  crystalline  form  it  occurs  as  sapphire  and 
ruby,  two  of  the  hardest  and  most  valuable  of  the  precious 
stones.  An  impure  alumina,  which  is  found  in  the  islands 
of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  Asia  Minor,  and  Chester, 
Mass.,  is  the  emery  used  as  a  polishing-powdcr  for  glass 
and  metals,  on  account  of  its  hardness.  The  clay  of  arable 
land  is  mostly  produced  by  the  disintegration  of  felspar. 
which  is  a  compound  of  alumina,  potash,  and  silica.  Alumina 
has  two  properties  which  render  it  of  great  importance 
in  the  useful  arts:  one  is  that  its  silicate  forms  with  water 
a  plastic  material  adapted  for  pottery;  the  other  is  its 
strong  affinity  for  coloring  and  extractive  matter,  by  which 
it  is  i7seful  as  a  mordant  in  printing  calico  and  in  dyeing. 

Alumin'ium,  or  Alu'mimim,  a  white  metal  which 
is  the  base  of  alumina,  was  discovered  by  Wo'hlcr  in  1828. 
Its  symbol  is  Al;  its  equivalent  is  13.7  (by  the  new  nota- 
tion, 27.4).  Aluminium  is  ductile,  tenacious,  and  very  mal- 
leable, and  remarkable  for  its  sonorousness  and  levity.  The 
specific  gravity  of  aluminium  when  fused  is  only  2.56,  but 
when  it  has  been  hammered  or  rolled  it  is  2.67.  As  this 
metal  is  not  found  in  nature  in  a  separate  or  metallic  state, 
it  was  formerly  very  rare,  and  cost  as  much  as  gold,  but  the 
price  has  been  reduced  to  ten  dollars  a  pound  or  less._  It 
is  now  obtained  from  a  mineral  called  cryolite,  which  is  a 
double  fluoride  of  aluminium  and  sodium,  and  is  imported 
in  large  quantities  from  Greenland.  When  this  cryolite  is 
mixed  with  an  excess  of  soda  and  heated,  tho  metal  is 
readily  separated.  It  is  also  obtained  from  bauxite,  a  min- 
eral found  near  Les  Baux,  Provence,  in  the  department  of 
Bouches-du-Rh5ne.  It  is  not  oxidized  by  exposure  to  air 
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n'nus,  pin.  Alumni  (fern,  s'ing.  Alum'na,  pin. 
in?),  a  Latin  word  signifying  a  ''foster-child,"  i* 


and  moisture,  and  is  not,  tarnished  by  sulphuretted  hydro, 
gcn.  Fused  \villi  copprr,  it  t"rnis  useful  alloys  resembling 
line  l<ra.-<,  lli'iu^h  much  nion-  IP  ant  itul,  ami  specially 
adapted  for  guu-uietal.  An  alloy  with  silver  it  also  much 
n  <•:!. 

Alum' 
Alumna 

applied  in  niodcrii  times  to  the  graduates  of  a  university 
liege,  in  order  to  express  the  relation  between  tin-in 
and  their  AI.MA  MATKK  (which  sen.  hi  Germany  there 
were  recently  institutions  called  tiiium:  :!,  founded  for  the 
gratuitous  education  of  poor  boys,  termed  alumni. 

Alum  llidgc,  u  township  of  Floyd  co.,  Va.    Pop.  1035. 

Alum    Hoot,  a    11:11111'  of   two    species  of   ].!: 
of  flic   U.  8.,  the  (t't'rti'ninhi  iiniriifn'ttnn   and  the   tit  urht-' i-<t 

Amrrira'na.  Their  roots  are  astringent,  and  are  used  in 
medicine. 

Alum  Shale,  Alum  Slate,  or  Alum  Schist,  con- 
sists of  clay.  ciiinl,iiir.il  with  much  iron  pyrites  and  some 
bituminous  or  carbonaceous  matter.  Kroin  it  the  alum  of 
e.jinmiTee  is  ol.iaincd  by  a  double  decomposition,  induced 
by  burning  the  alum  schist  slowly  until  its  condition  is 
siiHiciently  changed,  leaching,  and  then  adding  sulphate  of 
potash  or  ammonia  to  the  solution. 

Al'unite,  or  Alum-stone,  a  mineral  found  in  various 
localities,  which  was  formerly  largely  used  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  Koman  alum.  It  is  a  basic  sulphate  of  aluminium 
and  potassium,  K|Alt4£04*6HiO* 

Aln'nogen,  a  mineral  which  has  the  composition  of  a 
simple  sulphate  of  aluminium,  Ali.SSOi-lSHjO. 

Alu'ta,  called  also  Alt,  a  rapid  river  of  Transylvania, 
rises  iii  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  (lows  southward  through 
Wallauhia,  and  enters  the  Danube  at  Nieopolis.  Length, 
341  miles. 

Al'va,  or  Al'ba  (FERNANDO  ALVAREZ  DB  TOLEDO), 
DUKK  OP,  a  celebrated  Spanish  general,  was  born  of  a 
noble  Castilian  family  in  l.iOS.  He  entered  the  army  in 
bis  youth,  and  accompanied  Charles  V.  in  his  campaign 
against  the  Turks  in  1530.  In  1547  he  gained  a  d. 
victory  over  the  Herman  1'rotcslnnts  at  MUhlbcrg.  In 
1555-56,  as  cominander-iu-ehicf  of  the  army  of  Philip  II., 
he  defeated  the  French  and  papal  forces  in  Italy.  As  a 
general  he  was  inclined  to  pursue  a  Fabian  policy.  He 
was  distinguished  for  cool  determination  and  remorseless 
cruelty.  In  1507  ho  was  sent  by  Philip  II.  to  the  Nether- 
lands with  an  army  of  about  10,000  veterans,  to  suppress 
the  revolt  of  tho  Protestants.  Ho  established  the  "Council 
of  Blood,"  beheaded  Count  Egmont  after  a  mockery  of  a 
trial,  and  commenced  a  reign  of  terror  and  sanguinary  per- 
secutions of  persons  suspected  of  heresy.  To  defend  tho 
country  against  this  bloody  despotism,  William,  prince  of 
Orange,  raised  an  army  in  ISO'S,  but  the  duke  of  Aha 
avoided  a  battle,  and  by  delay  compelled  William  to  retire 
from  the  contest,  because  he  could  not  pay  his  troops. 
Although  Alva  defeated  or  outgeneralled  the  Dutch  pa- 
triots in  war,  he  utterly  failed  to  subdue  or  pacify  them, 
and  he  wan  recalled  in  l.>7:;.  Ho  boasted  that  ho  had  put 
to  death  IS, 000  persons  in  the  Netherlands,  besides  those 
killed  in  battle.  In  l.iSII  he  invaded  and  conquered  Por- 
tugal. Died  Jan.  12.  15SX  (Sec  PHKSTOTT,  "  Philip  II.," 
vol.  ii. ;  MOTI.KY,  "  History  of  the  Dutch  He-public.") 

Al'va  Plantation,  a  post-township  of  Aroostook  co., 
Me.  Pop.  41H1. 

Alvnra'do,  a  post-village  of  Washington  township, 
Alnmrda  co.,  Cal.,  on  Alameda  Creek.  11  miles  from  San 
Francisco  liay.  Salt  is  here  procured  for  market.  P.  315. 

Alvara'do,  de  (PEDRO),  a  Spanish  general  and  adven- 
turer, horn  ut  liadajos.  went  to  America  in  151  S.  He  sen  cd 
with  distinction  under  Cortc/,  in  the  conquest  of  M 
and  in  1  JL'II  was  selected  by  Cortci  to  command  19  tin'  city 
of  Mexico  during  the  absence  of  his  chief,  who  marched 
against  Xarvae/..  He  conducted  a  successful  expedition 
ist  Tehnantcpec  and  ( Jiiatcmala  in  1523,  and  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Guatemala.  After  a  voyage  to  Spain, 
he  led  an  army  across  the  Andes  into  the  province  of 
Quito,  which  lie  'found  already  occupied  by  Pinirro.  This 
chief  induced  Alvarado  to  retire  by  the  payment  of  a  large 
sum  of  money.  Alvarado  was  killed  in  a  fight  with  some 
natives  in  1541. 

AI'varez  (FRANI-ISCO),  a  Portuguese  priest,  born  at 
Coimhra,  went  to  Abyssinia  in  1515  in  company  with  the 
Portuguese  ambassador,  Duarte  (lalvam.  He  passed  about 
six  years  in  that  country,  which  he  explored,  and  returned 
to  Portugal  in  1527.  An  interesting  account  of  his  travels 
was  published  in  1510,  entitled  a  "True-  Account  of  the 
Country  of  Prcster  John,"  Died  about  1510. 

Alvarez  (Don  .lost:  <.  an  eminent  Spanish  senl)  ' 
at  Pricgo,  in  the  province  of  Cordova,  in  170S.    He  gained 


n  prize  in  1790,  after  which  he  purmind  hi-  r  ,ri«. 

II'    r    MM  ...i   i..   I:  ;,.    passed  many  year*,  and 

i.iimatc  with  Among  his  work- 

pheu-  Sleeping,"  "Antil-idm-  anil  M-  union."  in 
i'oi  ,-ul    do    Zaragnia,"  which   represent!  a  Mcn<-  in  the 
deti  n<  .«sa.    He  we 

Ferdinand  VII.      Died  at  Madrid  in  1MI7. 

AlMirr/.     .!>    •  r«l,  born  in  I7IW.     II- 

was  a   leader    ..I    tin-    in-urg-nN    n  !m   look    »rm»  »KJ 

Anna  in   the  spring  of  1854,  and  dp>%- 
power  in   \  Uvarei  became  president  of  .'•' 

ico  in  October.  l»it  he  resigned  In  December  of  (he  unto 
year.     During  the  French  invasion  of  1KA3-M  b«  wa- 
of  the  .mod  opponents  of  Maximilian  and  bis 

partv.     Died  in  1863. 

AI'verson  (JAMES  LAWRKV  >:>.  I. !,.!>. ,  lorn  »i  Scneea, 
X.  V.,  in  ISlli,  graduated  at  Wrslc>un    1'imrrsity  in   I 
Was  a  successful  teacher  in  die  institutions  at  Klmira.  Caw- 
novia,  and  Lima.  N.  V.,  and  was  professor  of  mathematics 
in  Ciencsce  College  ( IMtMU ,.  I  .•.  1K«4. 

AI'vinezy,  or  Al'vinzy,  von  (Jmri-n),  BARON,  an 
Austrian  general,  born  in  Transylvania  F-l>.  I,  17  ...  !!• 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Seven  Years'  war,  and  ob- 
tained tho  rank  of  licutenant-fleld-marshal  in  17-.'.  In 
the  summer  of  1790  he  took  command  of  an  army  of  alMiut 
55,000  men  sent  to  oppose  Itonnpnrte  in  Italy.  He  was 
defeated  at  Arcola  in  Nov..  17UO,  and  at  Rivoli  in  Jan., 
1797,  soon  after  which  he  was  superseded  in  the  command. 
Died  Sept.  25,  I  SHI. 

Alvi'go,  a  post-township  of  Santa  Clara  co.,  Cal.    Pop. 

Al'vord  (BENJAMIN),  A.  M.,  an  American  officer,  born 
Aug.  18,  1813,  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  graduated  at  Wist  Point 
is:;;:,  paymaster-general  U.  S.  A.  Jan.  1.  1872,  and  brig- 
adier-general I,'.  8.  volunteers  April  15,  1802.  Hr  K 
chiefly  at  frontier  post-  1 881  >l.  in  Florida  war  1835-37 
and  1841-42,  engaged  at  Camp  Iiard,  Olaklikaha,  Tblono- 
tosassa,  and  Big  Cypress  Swmnp,  as  assistant  professor  at 
the  Military  Academy  1837-39,  in  Cherokee  nation  1839- 
40,  adjutant  Fourth  Infantry  1S40,  in  military  occupa- 
tion of  Texas  1845-48,  in  the  war  with  Mexico  184ft-47, 
engaged  at  Palo  Alto  and  Kcsacadc  la  Palina  (brevet  cap- 
tain), Paso  Ovejas, National  Bridge.  Cerm  Uordo  (Aug.  Ii), 
Las  Animas  (brevet  major),  and  Huamantla,  and,  upon 
being  transferred  from  the  infantry  to  the  pay  department, 
as  chief  paymaster  of  the  department  of  Oregon  1854-42.  In 
the  civil  war  was  in  command,  us  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers, of  the  district  of  Oregon.  Itrevct  lieutenant-col- 
onel, colonel,  and  brigadier-general  V.  S.  A.  Aug.  9, 1865,  for 
faithful  and  meritorious  services.  Since  ha*  been  paymas- 
ter in  New  York  City  1865-67,  and  chief  paymaster  of  the 
district  of  Omaha  and  Nebraska  1W-72:  and  is  now 
paymaster-general  I'.  S.  A.,  head-quarters  at  Wellington, 
D.  C.  Author  of  a  memoir  on  the  "  Tangencirs  of  Circles 
and  of  Spheres,"  1855,  "The  Interpretation  of  Imaginary 
Roots  in  Questions  of  Maxima  and  Minima,"  1860,  and  of 
numerous  essays  and  reviews,  1833-73. 

QEORGK  W.  CDLLOM,  V.  S.  Army. 

Alyat'tos  [Or.  'AAV.TTIU],  a  king  of  Lydia.  » ho  ascend- 
ed tho  throne  about  61*  Ii.  C.,  was  the  father  of  Cnrsus. 
During  a  battle  between  him  and  Cyaxarrs  of  Media  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  occurred,  and  made  such  an 
that  they  ceased  fighting  and   made  a  treaty  ol    peaoe. 
Some  astronomers  identify  this  eclipse  with  that  of  < 
B.  C.     Died  abont  560  B.  C. 

Al'zei,  an  old  city  of  Germany,  in  the  grand  dueby  of 
Hesse,  on  the  Sell,  19  miles  S.  of  Mayenee.    I 
sehulc.     Aliei  and  the  vicinity  is  the  scene  of  the  <  • 
of  tho  Nibclungenlied.     Pop.  in  lsr,7.  5102. 

AI'ZOR  (JOHANNES  BAITISTK  a  Cerman  Catholic  theo- 
logian, born  at  Ohlau.  in  Silesia,  in  1808.  bee.me  m  1853 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  at  rr.-il.urir.  His  "  «»n- 
ual  of  Universal  Church  History  "("  Handbnch  d.  r 
versalkirehengesehichte."  1840;  9th  edit.  1*72,  two  rol».) 
has  been  translated  into  the  principal  Kuropean  languages. 

Amndc'ns  [It.  Amrde'o   or   Armir'»],   the  name  of 
nine  counts  and  dukes  of  Savoy,  the  first  of  whom  was  a 
son  of  Count  Humbert.  »nd   lived  in  the  eleventh  century. 
— AMAIO  i  s  V..  count  of  B«TOT,«  SOB  »f  Count  Thomas  II, 
was  born  in  ll'4'.t.     He  succeeded  his  un.de  Philip  in 
increased  his  dominions  by  marriage,  and  was  t 
prince  of  Savoy  that  made  any  considerable  figure  in 
iorv      Died  taUIS.— A»ADI  •  s  VI  .  of  Savoy.  wa»  t> 
md  became  count   in    I:1. IX      He  »"s  an  al 
ful  ruler.  ,lefeat,..l  the  French  in  battle  in 
added  a  part  of  Piedmont  •M"in.    B 

llinulrllt    N  I"-  'l»k--    of  Savoy,  a   grali.l-on   ot 
..need, n,'.  was  born  in   13SX  and  succeeded  hi«  father  i 
1M1       lie  received  the  title  of  duke  from  the  emperor 
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Sigismund  in  1416.  In  1434  he  resigned  his  power  to  his 
son  Louis,  and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Kipaille.  Hav- 
ing a  high  reputation  for  wisdom,  lie'  was  chosen  pope  by 
the  Council  of  Dale  in  1439,  and  took  the  name  of  Felix 
V.  As  Eugenius  IV.,  who  had  been  deposed  by  that  coun- 
cil, was  still  recognized  as  pope  by  a  strong  party,  a  schism 
ensued  in  the  Church.  Felix  V.  resigned  the  papacy  in 
1448,  and  died  in  1451. 

Amade'us  [It.  Amede'o  ;  Fr.  Amftlff],  king  of  Spain, 
a  son  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  king  of  Italy,  was  born  May 
30,  1845.  He  received  the  title  of  duke  of  Aosta,  and 
married,  in  May,  1807,  Marie  Victoire  Charlotte,  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  prince  dal  Pozzo  dclla  Cisterna.  On  the  16th 
of  Nov.,  1870,  the  Spanish  Cortes,  by  a  vote  of  191 
against  98,  elected  him  king  of  Spain,  the  throne  of  which 
had  been  vacant  for  two  years.  It  had  been  offered  to 
several  foreign  princes,  who  declined.  Amadeus  accepted 
it,  and  arrived  at  Madrid  Jan.  2,  1871.  Feb.  11,  1873,  he 
abdicated  the  throne  and  the  republic  was  proclaimed. 

Am'adis  of  Gaul,  or  Am'adis  de  Ganl'a,  a  cele- 
brated hero  of  romance,  was  called  a  son  of  the  fabulous 
King  Pcrion  of  France.  The  story  of  his  adventures,  en- 
titled "  Amadis  de  Gaula,"  was  written  by  Vasco  de  Lo- 
bcira,  a  Portuguese,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  This  work, 
which  has  been  translated  into  several  languages,  is  com- 
monly admitted  to  be  the  best  of  all  the  romances  of  chiv- 
alry. There  were  other  fictitious  heroes  of  romance,  call- 
ed Amadis  of  Greece  and  Amadis  of  Trobizond. 

Amndor',  a  county  of  the  E.  central  part  of  Califor- 
nia. Area,  about  600  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Cosumne  River,  and  on  the  S.  and  S.  E.  by  the 
Mokehunne.  The  surface  is  hilly  or  mountainous.  This 
county  contains  mines  of  gold  and  copper,  and  quarries  or 
beds  of  marble.  Cattle,  grain,  wool,  and  wine  are  pro- 
duced. Capital,  Jackson.  Pop.  9582. 

\  iiiitiior,  a  post-village  of  Amador  co.,  Cal.,  on  Ama- 
dor  Creek,  6  miles  N.  W.  of  Jackson. 

Amador,  a  township  of  Chicago  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  77. 

Am'adou  (''German  tinder"),  a  name  given  to  several 
species  of  fungus  called  agarics,  growing  on  oak  and  ash 
trees  in  Europe.  The  hard  amadou  (1'nlyp'orm  ignin'riiit) 
and  the  soft  amadou  (I'vli/p'onts  fonienttt'rittH)  are  used  for 
tinder,  and  applied  to  wounds  as  styptics.  Some  varieties 
arc  prepared  for  tinder  by  charging  them  with  saltpetre. 

A'mager,  a  small  island  of  Denmark,  adjoining  the 
harbor  of  Copenhagen,  is  partly  occupied  by  a  suburb  of 
that  city.  Area,  22  square  miles.  Here  are  gardens  which 
supply  that  capital  with  vegetables,  and  a  large  chemical 
factory.  Pop.  6500. 

Am'alek,  a  grandson  of  Esau  and  one  of  the  chief- 
tains of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12,  16).  A  remnant  of  his 
posterity  existed  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chron.  iv.  43). 

Amal'ekites,  a  nomadic  and  warlike  people,  occupy- 
ing, at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  the  Sinaitic  peninsula 
and  the  wilderness  between  Egypt  and  Palestine.  Op- 
posing the  march  of  the  Israelites,  they  were  signally  de- 
feated at  Rephidim.  Centuries  later,  they  were  severely 
punished  by  Saul,  and  finally  destroyed  by  David. 

Amal'fi,  an  ancient  and  decayed  city  and  seaport  of 
Southern  Italy,  on  the  Gulf  of  Sa'lerno,  25  miles  S.  E.  of 
Naples.  During  the  several  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages 
it  WHS  a  great  commercial  emporium  and  the  capital  of  a 
republic.  *It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop.  Its  situation 
is  rocky  and  very  picturesque.  Ainalfi  was  the  birthplace 
of  Masanicllo  and  of  Flavio  Gioja,  called  the  inventor  of 
the  mariner's  compass.  Pop.  in  1861,  4186. 

Amal'gam  [perhaps  from  the  (Jr.  MaAay^a,  a  "poul- 
tice"], a  combination  or  alloy  of  mercury  with  another 
metal.  Some  amalgams  are  definite  chemical  compounds. 
Glass  plates  arc  converted  into  mirrors  or  looking-glasses 
by  covering  one  surface  with  an  amalgam  of  tin.  Gold 
and  silver  are  dissolved  in  mercury,  and  form  :im:ilgains 
which  are  used  in  the  processes  of  gilding  and  plating 
various  objects. 

Amalgama'tion,  the  act  or  process  of  combining 
mercury  with  another  metal,  applied  especially  to  the  pro- 
cess of  separating  gold  and  silver  from  the  quartz  rock 
in  which  they  arc  found  imbedded.  The  quartz  is  first 
crushed,  and  then  shaken  in  a  barrel  or  machine  in  con- 
tact with  mercury,  which  unites  with  and  collects  the  small 
particles  of  gold  or  silver.  The  precious  metal  is  after- 
•wards  easily  separated  from  the  amalgam  by  the  application 
of  heat. 

Ama'lie,  or  Ame'lia  (ANNA),  duchess  of  Saxe-Wei- 
mar.  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick- Wolfenbuttel, 
was  born  Oct.  24,  1739.  She  was  married  in  1756  to  Ern- 
est, duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  who  died  in  1758.  She  was  a 
generous  patron  of  men  of  genius,  and  attracted  to  her 


court    the    greatest    German     authors,    including    Goethe, 
Wieland,  Schiller,  and  Herder.     She  died  April  10,  1807. 

Amalie  (MARIE  KKIKDRIKK  AI:GCSTK),  duchess  of  Sax- 
ony, a  sister  of  Frederick  Augustus  II.,  was  born  in  IT!) I. 
She  wrote  a  number  of  dramas  performed  with  success, 
among  which  are  "  The  Marriage  Ring,"  "  The  Coronation 
Day,"  and  "Falsehood  and  Truth."  Died  Sept.  18,  1870. 

Amalrich  of  Bena.     See  APPENDIX. 

Amalthe'a,  or  Amaltheia  [Gr.  'A^oAfleia],  in  classic 
mythologv.  the  name  of  the  nurse  of  Jupiter.  This  nurse 
was  supposed  to  have  been  a  goat,  the  horn  of  which, 
broken  off  by  Jupiter,  was  endowed  by  him  with  magical 
power,  aud  became  famous  as  the  cornucopia;,  or  the  "  horn 
of  plenty." 

Amamba'hi,  or  Amamba'y,  a  South  American 
mountain-range,  is  about  200  miles  long,  and  forms  the 
watershed  between  the  Paranfl  and  the  Paraguay  rivers. 
The  river  Amambahi  rises  in  this  range,  flows  eastward 
about  100  miles,  and  enters  the  Parana. 

Amaiui,  a  township  of  Iowa  co.,  la.     Pop.  1441. 

Amau'da,  a  township  of  Allen  co.,  0.     Pop.  1376. 

Amanda,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Fairfield  co., 
0.,  130  miles  from  Cincinnati.  Pop.  of  township,  1547. 

Amanda,  a  township  of  Hancock  co.,  0.     Pop.  1469. 

Amani'ta  [Gr.  i/ioviToi],  a  genus  of  fungi  nearly  al- 
lied to  .I;/"/  irit*,  from  which  is  derived  a  poisonous  prin- 
ciple called  ffitt<fnitint'.  The  Anmni'ta  mtiHca' ria,  a  native 
of  Europe,  is  very  poisonous,  and  is  used  to  kill  flies. 

Amapa'la,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Honduras,  is  situated 
on  Tigrc,  the  most  important  island  of  the  Bay  of  Fonscca, 
which  contains  a  number  of  excellent  harbors.  The  chief 
articles  of  export  are  tobacco,  hides,  precious  woods,  and 
indigo.  Pop.  about  1000. 

Amur  ( J.  P.),  a  French  Jacobin  notorious  for  his  cruelty, 
was  born  at  Grenoble  in  1750.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Convention  in  1792,  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king, 
and  in  Oct.,  1793,  presented  to  the  Convention  a  report 
which  condemned  to  death  twenty-two  Girondists.  He 
contributed  to  the  ruin  of  Robespierre  on  the  9th  Thcrmi- 
dor,  1794.  Died  in  Paris  in  1816. 

Am'aranth  [Lat.  tunareui  tkut  j  Gr.  i/japayTos,  i,  e. 
"unwithering,"  from  a,  priv.,  and  ^apaii/w,  to  "wither"],  a 
flower  which  does  not  wither  or  fade;  also  the  poetical 
name  of  an  imaginary  flower,  considered  as  an  emblem  of 
immortality;  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Amarantha- 
ceao,  has  in  some  species  richly  colored  flowers,  that  are 
scarious,  persistent,  and  not  liable  to  wither.  The  Antti- 
ran'thiu  cnuda'lui  (" prince's  feather"),  "love-lies-bleed- 
ing," and  other  exotic  species  are  cultivated  in  Ihe 
gardens  of  the  U.  S.  Several  other  unsightly  species  are 
naturalized  as  weeds. 

Amarantha'ceae  [from  Amaran' tlm>  or  Amarnn'hn, 
one  of  the  genera],  a  natural  order  of  plants  comprising 
about  300  species,  which  are  mostly  natives  of  tropical 
countries.  They  are  herbaceous  or  fruticose,  with  simple 
leaves,  and  dry  persistent  flowers  in  heads  or  spikes.  This 
order  includes,  besides  the  genus  Amai-anthtts,  the  tt< »n- 
plirena  ylobosa  (globe  amaranth),  the  purple  flowers  of 
which  retain  their  beauty  for  several  years. 

Am'nrnpoo'ra,  or  Ummerapoora,  a  fortified  city 
of  Burimth,  on  the  Irrawadi  River,  about  8  miles  N.  E.  of 
Ava.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Burinah,  and  had  a 
population  of  about  170,000,  hut  after  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  removed  in  1819  it  rapidly  declined.  The  houses 
are  mostly  built  of  bamboo.  Pop.  in  1870,  estimated  at 
90,000. 

Am'ara-Sing'ha,  or  -Sin'ha,  an  eminent  Hindoo 
poet  and  grammarian,  of  unknown  period,  is  supposed  by 
some  to  have  lived  about  50  B.  C.  He  belonged  to  the  sect 
of  Buddhists,  and  wrote  works  which  were  all  destroyed 
by  the  Brahmans,  except  his  "Amara  Kosha,"  which  is  a 
vocabulary  of  about  10,000  Sanscrit  words. 

Ama'ri  (MIOHKLE),  an  Italian  historian,  born  at  Paler- 
mo in  ISOfl.  His  chief  work  is  "  The  War  of  the  Sicilian 
Vespers"  (2  vols.,  1842),  which  was  very  popular,  but  was 
proscribed  by  the  government.  He  escaped  to  Franco,  and 
acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  revolution  of  Sicily  in  1848. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Italian  patriots  in  1849  he  became 
a  resident  of  Paris.  During  the  dictatorship  of  Garibaldi, 
in  1859,  he  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs;  subsequently 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Italian  senate,  and  in  1863 
minister  of  public  instruction.  He  resigned  in  1864.  Among 
his  other  works  are  a  "History  of  the  Mussulmans  of 
Sicily"  (1853-72,  3  vols.),  and  "I  Diplomi  Arabi  del  Ar- 
chivo  Florentine"  (1863). 

Amaryllida'cesc  (so  called  from  Amaryl'lis,  one  of  its 
genera),  a  natural  order  of  endogenous  herbaceous  plants, 
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which  generally  ha\e  beautiful  llowei-  and  bullion*  roots. 
The  species  of  this  order  are  very  numerous,  ami  mo-i 
abundant  ill  tropical  n  .|all\  10  a  r  I  he  Cape  id 

(iood   Hope.     It  comprises  tho  Antiiiyllit,  th> 

the   ^OUPOPmOj  '  b"     ^  •  ''/'I'1,  I  tie   r.,/,  H  / '/.".  t  he   Aj">  •  . 

(//<.//,  ete.     'I'he  1.  S.  have  several  f 

Arnaryl'lis  (gen.  A inuryl  lidis !,  a  genus  of  bulbons- 

rooted  j, hints  of  the   natural  order  Amaryllidaccae. 

h;K>    Leant  itul  lbi\vei  s  with  six  stamens.      The  Ainaryt'Iin 

>iin'itim<i  and   Amnryl'li*  amab' ilif  are  cultivated   in 

gardens,  and  much  admired.    The  Atamasco  lily  (Amarylln 

•,:<>)  is  a  native  of  the  I  .  S. 

Amu'sin,  Amasioh,  or  Amusiynh,  a  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  tin-  Yoslul  Innak,  SU  mil.  II.  of  Constantino, 
pic.  It  contains  nearly  4000  houses,  many  of  which  are 
of  stone,  a  strong  citadel,  and  a  fine  mosque.  Silk  is  pro- 
duced In  re  and  is  exported.  St  lalio  was  a  native  of  Am.i 
sia.  which  wml  foniicrlv  till!  capital  of  the  king.-  of  Povri  M 
(which  c, -i.  Pop.  between  20,000  and  25,000. 

Ama'sis,   a  famous   king  of  Egypt,  who   succeeded 
Aprics  about  570  li.  C.,  was  more  friendly  to  the  8 
and  other  foreigners  than   his  pi*  L'nder  his 

reign  Egypt  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity.    He  built  some 
magnificent  monuments  at  Memphis,  his  capital.     II- 
about  525  B.  C.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Psammen- 
ilus. 

Am'athus  [(Jr.  'AjiofloS?],  an  ancient  city  of  Cyprus, 
•  •d    to  tho   worship  of  Venus,  who  was 
hence  called  Amathusia. 

Ama'ti  (AvmiKvl,  an  Italian  who  lived  at  Cremona 
about  1550,  made  excellent  violins,  which  are  equal  or  su- 
perior to  any  made  in  the  present  time. — ANTONIO,  a  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  about  1565.  He  was  a  cele- 
1  maker  of  violins.  Died  1635. — NICOLO,  ANTHMO 
(l.i.Mi  lii:;.i),  and  (i  KKOXIMO.  all  excelled  in  the  art.  Inn 
Nioold,  junior  (born  Sept.  3,  1596,  died  Aug.  12,  1684), 
excelled  the  rest  of  the  family  in  tho  number  and  quality 
of  his  violins. 

Amatitlan',  or  Amatitan',  a  town  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, in  Guatemala,  19  miles  S.  W.  of  the  city  of  I. 
mala,  and  near  the  lake  of  tho  same  name;  lat.  14°  28' 
.'!'.!"  N.,  Ion.  90°  H7'  50"  W.  The  houses  are  made  of 
mud,  and  are  only  one  story  high.  Wells  of  boiling  hot 
water  occur  in  this  vicinity.  The  chief  business  of  this 
town  is  the  production  of  cochineal.  Pop.  about  7000. 

Ama'to,  d'  (GIOVANNI  ANTONIO),  an  Italian  historical 
painter  and  theologian,  called  THE  ELDER,  was  born  at 
Naples  ill  1475.  lie  painted  religious  subjects,  and  no 
others,  in  a  style  which  resembled  that  of  Pcrugino. 
Among  his  works  is  a  "Dispute  on  the  Sacrament."  Died 
in  laafi. — His  nephew  of  the  same  name,  surnamed  TIIK 
Yin  \I:KII,  born  at  Naples  in  1535,  was  an  able  painter. 
lie  excelled  iii  coloring.  Died  in  1598. 

Amauro'sis  [(!  r.  it»oup<u<r«.  from  a»i<iv(xxu,  to  "  darken  "], 
a  term  formerly  much  employed  to  designate  total  or  par- 
tial blindness  dependent  upon  diseases  of  the  optic  nerve, 
either  at  its  origin,  in  its  course,  or  in  the  retina;  the  last- 
mc't  -cat  of  the  disease  being  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quent. If  the  local  disease  be  temporary  or  functional,  the 
sight  will  probably  bo  regained,  but  in  the  majority  of 
eases  there  is  no  such  hope.  It  may  arise  from  many 
causes,  one  of  tho  most  remarkable  of  these  being  the  ex- 
istence of  Bright's  disease;  and  in  cases  resulting  from 
this  cause  there  is  an  organic  change  in  the  structure  ot 
the  retina,  readily  discernible  by  the  aid  of  the  ophthal- 
moscope. Amaurii-is  sometimes  comes  on  at  onec,  but  is 
generally  gradual  in  its  attack.  The  treatment  varies  with 
the  extrcmclv  Mirious  pathological  conditions.  Active 
treatment  is  seldom  called  for,  and  no  item  in  the  cure  of 
this  disease  is  more  important  than  strict  attention  to  tho 
hygienic  condition. 

Amau'ry  (or  Amal'ric)  I.  [Lat  Amatri'rui],  king  of 
Jerusalem,  a  son  of  lialdwin  11.,  was  I,,,,-,,  in  I  !:;.>.  He 
began  to  reign  at  the  deatll  of  his  brother,  lialdwin  III., 
ill  llli-.'  or  111)::.  In  llliS  he  invaded  Kgypt,  from  which 
he  was  soon  forced  to  retreat  by  Saladin.  who  in  turn  jn- 
\ailed  Amaury 's  dominions  in  1170.  Died  July  11.  1  !":'•• 
Amaury  II.,  sometimes  called  Amaury  de  Lnsi- 
Siinn,  became  king  of  Cyprus  as  heir  of  his  brother  Guy, 
nml  look  the  title  of  king  of  Jerusalem  i"  M'.'i. 
minions  were  occupied  by  the  victorious  Saracens,  so  that 
his  reign  was  only  nominal.  Died  in  1205. 

\llin\ii-lli.  the  capital   of  the  Ionian    island   of  Santa 

.Maiir: '    Leucadia],  is    on    its   K.  coa-t.       It    has    a    light 

house,  and  a  harbor  adapted  for  small  vessels.  It  is  the 
residence  of  a  lircek  archbishop.  Pop.  about  4000.  Karth 
quakes  often  OOOUI  here.  The  remains  of  eulopcan  walls 
are  found  in  the  vicinity. 

Amazi'ah,  king  of  Judah.  sm-eeeded  his  father  Joash 


•''"•'"  lie  waged  war  with  IIXXMM  afaiMt  lb« 

H'lon.  gned  twenty-right  or  i»  -an. 

lie  was  killed  by  contpiralors  in  Mi1.1  ! 

Am'azon,  MaruAon',  or  On-llnna,  n  South  Amer- 
ican river,  and  the  laigi-.l  rin-r  on  the  globe,  riM*  among 
the  Andes  in  I'-  i  ucd  by  the  union  of  several 

large  head-*treams  called  the  lirni,  Apurimar,  I'.-arilr, 
I  unguragua,  win.  h  hisi  i.  the  mo«t  weitern  branch, 
and  is  sometimes  called  ihe  I  ppcr  Maraiion.  Ucogniphen 
have  not  unanimouvly  dci  nb-l  whii  h  of  ii,.  ...  i.  i|»-  mmiu 
stream.  Tho  Apiirimac,  the  most  pouthern  of  all  the 
branches,  rises  about  lat.  I 

According  to  tho  statements  of  recent  explorcn,  tbii 
river  is  known  under  three  different  names  in  did- 

parts  of  its  course;  from  its  mouth  to  tin- utL 

Negro  it  is  called  the  Ama/.on  or  Aiintznnaf :  from  the 
mouth  of  tin-  K  -  N>  _-ro.  through  Kcnudor,  to  Tat.atingB. 
on  tho  borders  of  Keuador,  it  is  known  as  the  Solimoe*  or 
Solimoens;  and  from  Tabating*  to  its  source  in  the  Andes, 
it  if  called  tho  Maraiion.  The  Amazon,  from  iU  jui. 
with  the  N ii|ii.  in  Keuador,  has  a  nearly  due  eastern  course, 
varying  therefrom  not  more  than  two  or  three  drcreel 
throughout  its  whole  length  ;  it  U  therefore  almost  wholly 
in  the  same  latitude,  win.  h  is  not  the  case  with  any  other 
river  of  largo  site  on  tho  globe.  It  it  also  entirely  within 
the  tropics,  and  only  about  three  or  four  degrees  from  the 
equator,  but  the  climate  is  not  so  hot  and  sickly  as  might, 
from  this,  be  supposed,  the  average  temperature  being  84°, 
and  the  extremes  72°  and  W2°.  The  waters  of  the  rher. 
owing  to  the  white  clay  which  they  contain,  are  turbid  and 
of  a  milky  color.  Those,  however,  which  rise  in  the  woody 
plains  have  their  waters  black  or  of  a  dark  amber  color. 
and  in  some  cases  of  a  deep  green,  being  dyed  by  the  veg- 
etable matter  found  so  abundantly  along  their  banks.  This 
mighty  stream,  flowing  through  Ecuador  and  Ihe  boundless 
forests  of  Brazil,  and  increased  to  an  immense  volume  by 
the  great  tributaries  that  enter  it  from  the  right  and  from 
tho  left,  empties  itself  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  under  the 
equator.  Its  whole  length  is  about  .1500  miles,  and  the 
area  of  the  countries  which  it  drains  is  estimated  at 
2,264,000  square  miles  or  more.  It  is  said  to  be  four  milei 
wide  at  tho  mouth  of  the  Japurm,  more  than  1UOO  mile* 
from  the  sea.  The  navigation  of  the  Upper  Amazon  i» 
obstructed  by  cataracts.  One  of  the  most  interesting  facU, 
indeed,  connected  with  the  Amaion,  is  the  smallness  of  its 
fall;  at  a  distance  of  3000  miles  from  its  mouth  the  dera- 
tion is  only  210  feet;  the  dcseent  is  therefore  considerably 
less  than  an  inch  to  the  mile.  According  to  Lieut.  Hern- 
don,  the  river  and  its  Ucayalo  branch  are  navigable  for  a 
distance  of  about  3300  miles  from  the  ocean.  The  Tunjru- 
ragua  is  likewise  navigable  for  many  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Uoayale.  Vessels  can  also  pass  from  the  Amazon, 
through  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Casiquiare,  into  the  Ori- 
noco. It  is  estimated  that  the  Amazon  and  its  affluents  open 
to  the  ocean  10,000  miles  of  interior  navigation  for  large 
vessels.  The  tide  ascends  it  over  400  miles,  and  about  the 
time  of  full  moon  the  great  tidal  wave  which  passes  round 
the  globe  from  E.  to  W.  rushes  into  the  mouth  of  the  river 
with  such  violence  that  it  raise*  the  water  nearly  fifteen 
feet  high.  This  wave,  which  is  very  dangerous  to  small 
vessels,  is  called  tore  in  English  and  pororoco  by  the  na- 
tives. The  river  abounds,  in  some  parts,  in  turtles,  whose 
eggs  yield  a  valuable  oU.  The  principal  affluents  from  the 
right  are  the  Ueayale,  the  Yurua.  the  Purns,  the  Madeira, 
the  Tapajos,  and  the  Tocantins.  Those  that  enter  it  from  the 
left  are  the  Napo,  the  Pntumayo,  the  Japura,  and  the  Rio 
Negro.  During  the  rainy  season  the  Amazon  overflows  ill 
banks  and  submerges  a  large  extent  of  country.  It  is  well 
supplied  with  fish,  and  flows  through  a  region  of  great  fer- 
tility, which  is  densely  covered  with  primeval  and  almost 
impassable  forests,  in  which  jaguars,  panthers,  pumas,  mon- 
keys, tapirs,  and  other  wild  animals  abound.  The  river 
encloses  numerous  large  islands,  besides  that  named  Joan- 
nes or  Marnjo,  which  is  150  miles  in  diameter.  This  inland 
divides  the  mouth  of  the  river  into  two  channels,  one  of 
which  is  nearly  lot)  miles  wide.  The  month  of  the  Amaion 
was  discovered  by  Yanez  Pincon  in  1590,  but  the  first  Eu- 
ropean who  explored  the  river  wai  Orellana,  in  1539. 
Among  the  recent  voyages  of  exploration  are  those  of 
Lieutenant  llerndon  in  the  employ  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment, in  Is  .11.  of  the  Brazilian  government  in  !8«2-«4,and 
of  Prof.  Agassii,  who  discovered  1 163  new  species  of  n«h, 
in  1867.  Since  1867  the  river  has  been  opened  for  trade  to 
all  nations.  The  dense  forest  that  covers  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Ama/on  is  a  remarkable  feature.  (See  Hrftximx  and 
GIBBON.  "  Exploration  of  the  Kiver  Amainn,"  '-'  * 
M]  UUkU,  -  \  Journey  in  lirsiil,"  l>"'.7:  ami  r 
lications  of  iiiirnN.  II  \i:rr,  C.  II.  M.UIMI  > 
MYERS,  and  HASSAI-HKK.)  A.  .1.  SI-HKII. 

\;M:I/O  11:1-.  or  Al'to  Amaio'na»,  »  province  in 
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Northern  Brazil,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Dutch  and  Brit- 
ish Guiana  and  Venezuela,  on  tho  K.  by  the  province  of 
Para,  on  the  S.  by  Bolivia  and  Matto  Grosso,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  I'm:., l' States  of  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru. 
Area,  about  574,000  square  miles.  It  consists  chiefly  ^of 
forests,  inhabited  by  independent  tribes  of  Indians.  Tho 
entire  civilized  population  amounted,  according  to  a  cen- 
sus of  1862,  to  40,259  ;  according  to  an  official  work  pub- 
lished in  1867  ("1'Eiupire  du  Bresil"),  to  95,000  free  per- 
sons and  5000  slaves.  Capital,  liarru  do  Rio  Negro. 

Amazonas,  a  department  of  Peru,  is  bounded  on  tho 
N.  by  Ecuador,  on  tho  E.  by  Loreto,  on  the  S.  by  Junin, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Cuxamarca  and  Libcrtad.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  but,  owing  to  tho  thinness  of  the  population,  very 
little  is  done  to  cultivate  it.  Straw  hats  of  a  superior 
quality  are  made  hero  and  exported.  Chief  town,  Chaeha- 
poyas.  Pop.  about  38,000. 

Am'azons  [Lat.  Ama'zonca;  Gr.  'A^a^oi'e?,  perhaps 
meaning  "  without  breasts;"  they  are  said  to  have  cut  off 
tho  right  breast,  which  interfered  with  their  aim  in  arch- 
ery], female  warriors ;  a  semi-fabulous  nation  of  martial 
women  which  was  celebrated  by  the  ancient  Greek  poets. 
According  to  tradition,  they  lived  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
fought  against  the  Greeks  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  where  they 
were  commanded  by  their  queen,  Penthesile'a.  Another 
queen  of  the  Amazons,  named  Thalcstris,  is  said  to  have 
made  amorous  overtures  to  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
battles  of  the  Amazons  were  favorite  subjects  with  ancient 
Greek  painters  and  sculptors. 

Ambale'ma,atown  in  the  United  States  of  Colombia, 
in  the  state  of  Cundinamarca,  on  the  Magdalena,  about  50 
miles  W.  of  Bogota.  Excellent  tobacco  is  produced  in  the 
neighborhood.  Pop.  about  9700. 

Ambal'la,  a  city  in  the  East  Indies,  in  the  North- 
western Provinces.  Pop.  about  22,000.  Hero  a  treaty 
was  concluded  between  the  governor-general  of  India,  Lord 
Mayo,  and  the  emir  Shere  AH  of  Afghanistan  in  1869. 

Ambarva'lia  [derived  from  a  Latin  term,  ambi're 
ar'va,i.  e.  to  "go  round  tho  fields"],  applied  to  a  religious 
festival  observed  by  the  ancient  Romans  in  tho  month  of 
May,  in  order  to  propitiate  Ceres  and  invoke  her  blessing 
on  the  coming  harvest.  It  was  so  called  from  the  victims 
being  carried  round  tho  fields  by  the  priests. 

Ambas'sador,  or  Embassador  [Fr.  ambattddeuft 
It.  ambasciato'rc;  originally,  a  "servant"  or  "minister"], 
a  diplomatic  minister  of  the  highest  order,  sent  by  a  prince 
or  nation  to  the  court  of  another  power  to  manage  special 
affairs  of  state.  He  is  expected  not  only  to  be  the  agent 
of  his  government,  but  to  represent  the  power  and  dignity 
of  his  sovereign  or  his  country.  By  the  law  of  nations  he 
and  his  suite  are  entitled  to  peculiar  privileges  and  immu- 
nities. They,  as  well  as  other  diplomatic  agents,  are  ex- 
empt from  the  control  of  the  municipal  laws  of  the  country 
in  which  they  perform  their  duties,  and  are  not  amenable 
to  punishment  for  acts  which  are  only  malayirohibita  (i.e. 
" evils  or  offences  [merely]  prohibited  by  statute"),  and 
not  mala  per  se  (i.  e.  "things  evil  or  criminal  in  them- 
selves"). They  are  usually  exempt  from  direct  taxation, 
and  are  allowed  to  import  goods  without  paying  custom- 
house duties.  The  word  ambassador  is  recognized  as  an 
official  title  of  the  highest  rank  of  diplomatic  service  of 
the  U.  S.  (See  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  No.  I.,  by  PKES.  T.  D. 
WOOI.SEY,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D.) 

Amba'to,atown  of  Ecuador,  65  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Quito, 
has  an  active  trade  in  grain,  sugar,  and  cochineal.  It  was 
destroyed  in  1698  by  an  eruption  of  Cotopaxi,  but  was  soon 
rebuilt.  Pop.  estimated  at  13,000. 

Am'ber  [Ij&t.anc'ciituni ;  Fr.  ttmbre;  Gr.  jjAe/CTpop],  a  fossil 
resin,  usually  of  a  pale-yellow  color,  sometimes  nearly  trans- 
parent. It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world  in  deposits 
of  cretaceous  or  more  recent  age,  and  is  now  known  to  be 
the  resinous  exudation  from  several  species  of  extinct  co- 
niferous trees,  of  which  one,  called  f'iin'tes  anccinifer,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  produced  the  greater  part.  Over  800  species 
of  insects  have  been  found  preserved  in  amber,  and  leaves 
or  other  fragments  of  163  species  of  plants.  Amber  is  ex- 
tensively used  for  ornaments,  and  especially  for  the  mouth- 
pieces of  pipes,  the  consumption  being  greatest  in  Eastern 
Europe,  Turkey,  Persia,  etc.  Fine  pieces  of  it  are  worth 
more  than  their  weight  in  gold.  The  largest  mass  known 
is  in  the  Cabinet  at  Berlin  ;  its  weight  is  eighteen  pounds, 
and  it  is  valued  at  $30,000.  Most  of  tho  amber  of  com- 
merce is  obtained  from  tho  shores  of  the  Baltic,  between 
Konigsberg  and  Memcl.  Small  pieces  arc  frequently  found 
in  the  green  sand  of  Gay  Head  and  New  Jersey,  and  in  the 
cretaceous  coals  of  the  far  West.  Amber  was  highly  prized 
and  much  used  by  tho  ancients.  It  was  one  of  the  chief 
articles  of  commerce  among  nations.  It,  was  the  special 
object  of  many  of  tho  voyages  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  it 


was  an  article  of  exchange  long  anterior  to  the  dawn  of 
history,  as  we  know  by  its  frequent  occurrence  in  the  re- 
mains of  the  lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland. 

Amber  exhales  a  fragrant  odor  when  burned,  and  was 
formerly  in  high  repute  as  a  medicine.  An  acid  obtained 
from  it  (succinic)  is  a  useful  agent  in  chemical  operations. 
When  rubbed,  amber  becomes  strongly  electro-negative, 
and  the  first  exhibition  of  electric  force  which  received  in- 
telligent attention  was  the  attraction  exerted  on  light  bodies 
by  amber.  This  force,  at  first  supposed  to  be  possessed  by 
amber  alone,  took  the  name  of  that  substance,  •jAeKTpo.-, 
from  which  "  electricity  "  is  derived. 

Amber,  a  post-township  of  Mason  co.,  Mich.     P.  392. 

Am'berg,  a  walled  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  river  Vils, 
39  miles  E.  of  Nuremberg,  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
Upper  Palatinate.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a  gymnasium, 
a  normal  school,  and  a  hwgc  public  library;  also  a  royal 
manufactory  of  muskets,  and  several  breweries  and  potter- 
ies. The  French  Republican  army  under  Jourdan  was  de- 
feated near  this  town  by  the  archduke  Charles,  command- 
ing the  Austrians,  in  1796.  Pop.  in  1871,  11,688. 

Am'bergris  [from  the  Fr.  ambrcyris,  i.  e.  "  gray  am- 
ber "],  a  peculiar  perfume,  a  gray  substance  found  float- 
ing on  the  sea  or  lying  on  the  sea-coast,  and  in  the  intes- 
tines of  the  spermaceti  whale  (1'liyie'ter  macror.eph' alas). 
It  is  supposed  to  be  a  morbid  secretion  of  this  animal.  • 
When  heated  or  dissolved  in  alcohol  it  emits  a  peculiar  and 
agreeable  odor,  not  easily  described  or  imitated,  and  ex- 
ceedingly diffusive.  It  has  also  the  remarkable  power  of 
increasing  tho  odor  of  other  perfumes.  Tho  price  of  it  is 
about  five  dollars  an  ounce.  It  affords  about  85  per  cent, 
of  a  peculiar  fatty  and  crystalline  substance  called  ambrein. 
The  specific  gravity  of  ambergris  is  about  0.8. 

Ambergris  (so  called  from  the  ambergris  found  on  its 
shores),  a  barren  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  belonging 
to  Yucatan,  is  30  miles  long  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  and  3 
miles  wide. 

Ambert,  a  town  of  France,  in  tho  department  of  Puy- 
de-Dome,  on  the  river  Dc.re,  37  miles  S.  E.  of  Clermont.  It 
has  extensive  manufactures  of  paper  and  silk  ribbons. 
Pop.  in  1866,  7519. 

Ambidex'ter  [from  tho  Lat.  am' bo,  "  both,"  and  def- 
ter, "right-handed"],  a  person  who  uses  both  hands  with 
equal  facility.  The  proportion  of  such  persons  in  the  world 
is  small.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  double-dealer, 
and  to  a  juror  who  takes  a  bribe  from  each  party  in  a  law- 
suit. 

Ambi'orix,  a  famous  Gallic  chief  who  ruled  over  the 
Belgic  tribe  of  Eburones,  and  waged  war  against  Julius 
Caesar.  By  insidious  measures  and  stratagem  be  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Roman  generals  Sabinus  and 
Cotta,  whose  army  he  annihilated  in  54  B.  C.,  during  tho 
absence  of  their  commander.  He  was  afterwards  signally 
defeated  by  Caesar.  (See  CESAR'S  "  Gallic  War,"  book  v.) 

A  in 'bit  us  [from  the  Lat.  am'bio,  ambttum,  to  "go 
round"],  a  term  used  by  the  ancient  Romans  to  designate 
the  going  about  and  soliciting  votes  by  candidates  for  o(l':re. 
The  practice  of  offering  one's  self  as  a  candidate  in  an  open 
and  honorable  way  was  called  am'bitus  popnln'ris.  An- 
other kind,  which  was  common,  but  disreputable,  consisted 
in  cajolery,  bribery,  etc. 

Ambleteuse,  a  decayed  seaport  of  France,  on  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  6  miles  N.  of  Boulogne,  and  about  25  miles 
from  the  English  coast.  Here  James  II.  of  England  landed 
after  his  abdication  in  1689,  and  here  Napoleon  I.  erected 
a  granite  column  in  honor  of  the  grand  army  in  1805. 

Amblyop'sis  [from  the  Gr.  ijx/SAvs,  "  blunt,"  "dulled," 
and  oj/is,  "vision"],  the  term  applied  to  a  genus  of  blind 


Amblyopsis  spcteus. 

fish.  One  species  of  this  genus  (Ambylop'sis  spelm'm)  is 
found  in  the  great  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky.  The  eyes 
of  this  fish,  though  seemingly  absent,  exist  in  a  rudiment- 
ary state,  enclosed  beneath  the  epidermis.  The  amblyop- 
sis  is  quite  small,  the  largest  specimens  averaging  from 
four  and  a  half  to  five  inches  in  length.  The  body  is 
nearly  white,  and  partly  covered  with  scales.  Prof.  Cope, 
describing  the  habits  of  these  fish,  says,  "They  are  easily- 
taken  by  the  hand  or  net  if  perfect  silence  be  preserved, 
for  they  are  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy  ex- 
cept through  the  sense  of  hearing.  This  sense  is,  however, 
evidently  very  acute,  fo»  at  any  noise  they  turn  suddenly 
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downward    and    hide   beneath   stones,  etc.  on   the  bottom." 

1  heir  |..od  OODSisU  in  a  ;;  n.it  pai  t  ot  the  eray  tish  found  in 
the  cave,  hut  tti.'v  e.-.-d  on  other  ti>h.  in  the  pur- 

i|    which  they  .-how  remarkable  activity,  thus  proving 

()1;,|    |  [  OM    is   Well    .1.   ;  el'.pl-ll.        A  r -I-.' I  .I.TI  _'   !..    I'l  ..!. 

('..p..   the  iiiublyop-i-    i  the  order    llaplomi,  it* 

i    Kindn  d   being   in.:    ,  .Is,  and  herrings. 

is  ii. .t  connned  to  this  cave  alone, 
I,,,!  I,.,  i  loiuid  in  two  or  more  places-  north  of  the 

Ohio.     (See  an   inl  ml  of  the.  lilind  Fishes  of 

th,  Mammoth  Cave  in  tho  "American  Naturalist"  for 
Jan..  1878.) 

Am'bo  [dr.  ifi/Su*!.  a  reading-desk  or  pulpit  which  was 

,.,,,„, in  ancient  Christian  churches,  and  is  still  found 

in  oriental  churches.     'I  lo-  (iospels  and  Epistles  were  read 
from  the  ambo. 
Amboina.     See  AUBOTNA. 

Amboise  (anc.  Ambarin),  an  old  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  Indre-et-Loire,  on  the  railway  from  Orleans 
t  ,  Toon,  II  miles  by  rail   K.  N.  K.  of  Tours.     It  is  ccle- 
1  as  th,   place  of  imprisonment  of  Abd-el-Kadcr  from 
.-'.     Here  the  "  Conjuration  d' Amboise,"  a  conspiracy 
of  the  llngncnnis  against  the  Guises,  was  formed  in  1560. 
It  has  been  the  residence  of  several  of  tho  kings  of  France. 

Pup.  ill    I  Soli,  41SS. 

Amboise,  d'  (GnonnEs),  CARDINAL,  a  French  states- 

man.  horn  at  Chanmont  Hi-Loire  iii  11150.  Ho  became 
archlii.-hop  ..f  K.uicn  in  I -l'.i:i,  and  a  faithful  adherent  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  who,  on  ascending  the  throne  as  Louis 
Ml.  in  I  I'.is,  chose  him  for  his  prime  minister.  He  be- 
came a  cardinal  in  I  I'.MI.  He  was  an  able  administrator 
and  a  prudent  conn  .  llor.  He  retained  power  until  his 

dC  I'll.    Mar.  16,    l.">10. 

Ain'boy,  near  the  centre  of  Leo  co.,  III.,  at  tho  crossing 
of  the  Illinois  Central  an  I  Chicago  and  Hock  Fall  K.  Us., 
91  miles  almost  due  W.  of  Chicago.  It  has  one  weekly 
paper,  seven  churches,  a  line  public  hall,  four  free-school 
buildings,  two  tloiinng-mills,  three  grain  elevators;  tho 
Illinois  Centra]  shop  .employ  ing  over  41)0  hands;  is  division 
hcad-unarlci-s  of  the  Illinois  Central  road  from  Dunlcith 
ulrulm;  was  laid  out  iu  1854.  Pop.  2825;  of  Amboy 
township,  1279. 

\V.    11.   11  ASKELL,  ED.  "AJIBOT  JOURNAL." 

Amboy,  a  post-township  of  Hillsdalc  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
1160. 

Amboy  (Nr.  .1.).    Sec  SOUTH  AMBOY. 

Amboy,  a  township  of  Oswego  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  1431. 

Amboy,  a  township  of  Fulton  co.,  0.     Pop.  1089. 

Ambuy'na,  or  Amboi'na  [Malay,  Amboon'  or  Am- 
tnn],  the  most  important,  though  not  tho  largest,  of  tho 
Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands,  situated  E.  of  Booro,  in  lat  3° 
4IJ'  S..  Ion.  about  12S°  E.  It  is  about  30  miles  long,  and 
has  an  area  of  I;SL'  square  miles.  The  surface  is  mountain- 
ous, and  granite  rock  occurs  on  tho  summits  of  some  of  tho 
mountains.  The  staple  production  is  cloves,  tho  trade  in 
which  was  onec  monopolized  by  tho  Dutch.  About  :>UO,OOl 
pounds  of  clmc-i  is  the  average  quantity  annually  produced 
here.  This  island  belongs  to  tho  Dutch.  Pop.  30,000. 

Amboynu,  the  capital  of  tho  Dutch  government  of 
Amhoyna,  is  on  the  island  of  tho  same  name,  and  is  de- 
fended by  Fort  Victoria.     It  is  regularly  built,  has  a  pub- 
len  and  a  good  harbor.     Pop.  about  9000. 

Ambra'cia,  a  town  of  ancient  <i recce,  on  tho  site  of 
the  modern  Aria,  was  tho  capital  of  Kpirus  during  the 
reign  of  King  Pyrrhus,  who  was  killed  272  li.  C. 

Am'briz,  a  small  native  kingdom  on  tho  W.  coast  of 
Africa.      Ils   capital    is   ()uoh,an/.u.      The  port   of  Ambriz, 
.t  711  miles  \.  of  Loando,  at  tho  mouth  of  the  Ambru 
River,  has  considerable  Made. 

Am'bros  (  AI-IM-ST  WII.IIKI.M),  a  German  composer,  born 
Nov.  17.  isiil,  became  in   1S69  professor  of  music  in  Ihe 
Fni\crsity  of   Prague.      Among  hi*  works   are  overtures  lo 
a"    and  '"Othello,"   and    a    "History   of   Music" 
("Ce-.-lnehte  der  Mn-ik."  »oN.  i.   iii..  1^"-' 

Am'brosc  [Lat.  Ambr,,'-!^],  SUST,  one  of  the  Latin 
Fathers  of  tho  Church,  was  born   in  tiaul  about  340  A.  D. 
lie  was  a   son  of  Ihe  Roman  prefect  of  Gaul,  and  is  81 
pose  1  to  BBY*  been  horn   at  Trev.-s.      Having  studied  law, 

appointed    -ovcrnor  of  Liguria  and  Milan  aboi 
370.  anddistin-ui-hod  himself  in  that  position  by  hl« iwis 
dom  and  moderation.      On  the  death  "f  the  bishop  ot 
in  :;?!  A.  \>.,  a  violent  contest  ensued  between  the  (  |tt 

and  Ariuns  about  the  choice  of  his  SH HJOr.      \'^  gcncr 

consent     \mhrose.  who  was  not  obnoxious  to  either  party, 
was  elected   bishop,  although  he  had  never  b, ,  n  a  pne.-t. 
lie   accepted   Ihe   ..tli-cwilh  reluctat.ee.  and    p.-rtorlned 
duties  with  -real  ability  and  y.cal.      He  favored  the  I 
lies  and  earnestly  opposed  Arianism,  but  he  docs  not  ap- 
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pear  to  hare  been  ft  violent  persecutor.    On 
sions  he  manifested  moral  courage  by  JKIOMM 
king  the  arrogance  of  temporal  rulen 
tate*.     The  emperor  Thcoduio  >  hat 

a  massacre  of  th.  -o  forbade 

him  to  enter  the  church,  and 
formance  of  a  pul.l  •      lie  was 

the  author  of  a  method  of  singing  call.  I  tl \ml.r. .«i»n 

Chant,"  and  left  nnmcrou*  religious  works  and  l.-n.  ra.     II 
is  commended  by  Villemain  a*  "a  man  who,  amid-: 
turbulence  and  instability  of  the  cni) 

or  ft  stain  on  bis  character,  and  whose  magnanimity  was 
adequate  to  all  trials." 

Ambro'sia  [from  the  Gr.  ipffmt,  -  .  in 

classic  mythology,    "the    fo.  was 

supposed  to  confer  immortal  youth.     Ac.  • 
ical  legend,  it  was  sometimes  given  to  mortals  who  were 
favorites  of  the  gods,  and  was  used  by  Jupiter  and  Venus 
to  anoint  their  hair.    Ambrosia  is  also  the  name  of  ft  c 
of  weeds,  one  species  of  which,  common   in  tie 
known  by  the  name  of  hogwced  or  Roman  wormwood. 

Ambro'sian  Chant,  the  choral  music  of  the  early 
Christian  Church,  derived  its  name  from  Saint  Ambrose, 

bishop  of  Milan,  who  intro.ln I  ii  into  the  U  ,  -tern  Church 

about  386  A.  D.     The  style  of  singing  was  Greek  ;  the  mu- 
sical notation  was,  no  doubt,  borrowed  from  tho  Greek,  and 

oil  to  the  church  services  to  relievo  their  mono: 
The  Ambroaian  chant  ia  the  foundation  of  church  music. 

Ambrosiaii  Library,  a  library  founded  at  Milan  in 
1609  by  Cardinal  Kedcrigo  Borromco,  and  named  in  honor 
of  Saint  Ambrose,  tho  patron  saint  of  that  city.  It 
tains  over  90,000  printed  volumes  and  1. 1. mm  manuscripts, 
including  some  rare  palimpsests  disco\  en  d  by  Angelo  Mai. 
and  a  MS.  of  Virgil  enriched  by  marginal  note*  of  Petrarch. 

Ambula'cra  [from  the  Lai.  am'l.nlo,  to  "walk"],  ft 
name  of  the  peculiar  organs  of  locomotion  of  the  starfish 
and  sea-urchin;  th*  narrow  longitudinal  portions  of  Ihe 
shell  of  tho  sea  urchin  (£e*i«iw),  which  are  perforated  by 
small  orifices,  giving  passage  to  tentacular  suckers. 

Am'bnlance  [probably  from  the  Lat.  nw'tu/o,  to 
"walk "or  "move  slowly,"  because  a  gentle  motion  was 
necessary  for  the  wounded],  a  military  term  applied  in 
France  to  a  movable  hospital  which  is  attached  to  each 
division  of  »n  army,  and  furnished  with  apparatus  for  the 
relief  of  tho  sick  and  wounded.  It  was  invented  or  im- 
proved by  Baron  Larrey.  The  name  is  now  commonly 
given  to  a  covered  vehicle  by  which  wounded  men  are  re- 
moved from  the  field  of  battle.  Improvements  were  made 
in  the  construction  of  ambulances  by  Ihe  Americans  in  Ihe 
civil  war  of  1861-65,  the  excellence  of  which  was  r° 
niicd  by  their  use  during  the  Franco-Herman  war  of  1*70. 

Ambulance  Corps,  a  body  of  men  employed  in  the 
British  army  in  the  Crimean  war  to  drive  ambulances  and 
attend  the  sick  and  wounded.  The  experiment  was  not 
successful,  and  the  ambulance  corps  wa»  superseded  by  Ihe 
land  transport  corp«-  In  the  late  civil  war  of  Ih.  I 
the  officers  and  men  of  tho  ambulance  corps  were  detailed 
from  the  line. 

Amelan'chicr,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
RosaceiD,  comprises  B  small  number  of  species,  nulivis  of 
Europe  and  North  America.  The  Amclnachirr  Caxadtmtit, 
called  June-berry  or  service-berry,  i*  ft  shrub  or  small  tree 
which  bears  ft  pleftsaut  fruil,  »nd  u  sometimes  cultivated 
in  the  U.S. 

Ame'Iia  (anc.  Amt'ria),  a  town  of  Italy,  22  miles  8. 
of  Spolcto,  has  a  cathedral  and  is  a  bishop's  see.     Amir,a 
was  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  ancient  Umhna,  and  nas 
well-preserved  cyclopean  walls.     Pop.  about  5000. 

Ame'Iia,  ft  county  of  S.  K.  Virginift,  ha*  an  area  of  300 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Appomaltox  Kiver  on 
nJarlv  all  sides  except  the  S.  The  surface  is  .live, 

1  fertile.    The  county  i.-  intersected  bv  the  R 
and  Danville  R.  K.    Grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  »re  pro, 
Capital,  Amelia  Court-house.     Pop.  9878. 

Amelia,  a  township  of  Orangeburg  oo. 

Amelia  Court-house,  a  small  post-village,  th-  cap- 
ital of    \meliu  co..  Vn..  on  tl.e  Richmond  »nd  I>ft»v 
R.  K.,  36  miles  W.  S.  \V.  of  Itichinond. 

Amelia  Island,  in  the  Atlantic,  is  a  part  of  Xawau 

,1.     N.  K.  extremity  of  Honda.     1 

„;  ,„,!,.,  ,„„*  and   I  miles  wide       The  town  of  Fen,., 
is  near  >ni'y.     Amelia  Island light,  in lat M 

j   k 

,s  of  brick.  :.s  fi-,-1  hieh,  and  shows 

a  flashing  while  light  11:'  fed  above  the  nea. 

Amen'  [ll-b.  px.  -.L-nityinu-  "80  b.  i ';."  "'^.'J',,^ 
!"cn  ..  fto*  al  the  Christian  Church  ft*  ft 
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AMENDE  HONORABLE— AMERICA. 


response  and  an  expression  of  assent  at  the  end  of  a 
prayer.  In  some  passages  of  the  New  Testament  at  the 
beginning  of  an  emphatic  declaration,  it  is  translated 
"  verily." 

Amende  Honorable*  in  French  law,  a  form  of  in- 
famous penalty  to  which  criminals  who  offended  against 
public  decency  or  morality  were  condemned.  The  simple 
aiiK'ixli:  honorable  consisted  of  a  confession  iu  open  court 
made  by  a  bareheaded  and  kneeling  erintinal.  The  amttit/t: 
honorable  inji</iir!n  was  made  by  a  culprit  kneeling  in  his 
shirt,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand  and  a  rope  round  his  neck. 
In  modern  speech  the  term  is  applied  to  a  public  recanta- 
tion or  apology. 

Amcnd'ment,  in  law,  is  the  correction  of  an  error 
committed  in  any  process,  or  the  alteration  of  the  record 
or  of  any  pleadings  in  a  civil  or  criminal  cause.  The  de- 
ficiency of  means  of  amendment  in  pleading  at  common 
law  led  to  the  statutes  of  amendments  and  jeofails. 

AMKXDMKXT,  in  legislation,  is  an  alteration  iu  the  words 
of  any  bill,  motion,  or  resolution.  Any  member  may  move 
an  amendment  to  a  bill  or  resolution  after  it  has  been 
read  twice,  and  it  is  usual  to  take  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment first,  and  next  on  the  main  question.  An  opponent 
of  a  bill  has  a  right  to  move  an  amendment  to  it  by  a  mo- 
tion to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  to  sub- 
stitute a  contrary  principle.  Either  house  of  Parliament 
(or  Congress)  has  a  right  to  amend  a  bill  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  other,  but  such  amendments  must  receive 
the  assent  of  both  houses  before  the  bill  can  become  a  law. 

The  term  amendment  is  also  applied  to  an  alteration  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  To  render  an  amendment 
valid  it  must  bo  first  proposed  by  two-thirds  of  both  houses 
of  Congress,  and  must  be  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  State?.  The  most  recent  of 
these  changes  in  the  organic  law  is  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment, which  ordains  that  no  man  shall  be  disfranchised  on 
account  of  color  or  race.  (See  CONSTITUTION.) 

A  in  i-  'nia .  a  post-village  and  township  of  Dutehess  CO., 
N.  Y.,  on  the  New  York  and  Harlem  R.  R.,  8ai  miles  N. 
N.  E.  of  New  York.  It  has  a  distributing  post-office,  five 
iron-mines,  yielding  in  the  aggregate  some  2oO  tons  of  oro 
per  day,  and  a  condensed-milk  factory,  using  nearly  GOOD 
quarts  of  milk  per  day.  It  has  five  churches,  a  seminary, 
one  weekly  paper,  and  a  national  bank  with  $500,000  cap- 
ital. Pop.  of  township,  2662. 

C.  II.  SCOTT,  JR.,  PUB.  "AMELIA  TIMES." 

Amenites.    Sec  OMISII. 

Ameno'phis  (or  Am'enoph)  [Gr.  'Apcvu^tc],  1.,  a 
powerful  king  of  Egypt,  the  second  of  the  ten  kings  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty,  began  to  reign  about  1500  B.  C. 

Amenophis  (or  Amenoph)  II.,  the  sixth  king  of 
the  eighteenth  dynasty,  is  regarded  by  some  authors  as 
identical  with  Memnon,  who  fought  against  the  Greeks  at 
the  siege  of  Troy.  (See  MEMNON.) 

Amenophis  III.  was  a  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
and  the  eighth  king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  He  came 
to  the  throne  about  1400  B.  C.  His  reign  was  long,  and 
greatly  promoted  the  prosperity  of  Egypt,  which  he 
adorned  with  many  noble  monuments.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  built  the  palace  of  Luxor  (El-Ukscr)  at  Thebes, 
which  was  his  capital.  His  military  exploits  are  recorded 
on  the  obelisk  which  now  stands  in  the  Place  dc  la  Con- 
corde in  Paris.  According  to  Bunsen,  Amenoph  III.  was 
the  king  whom  the  Greeks  called  Memnon. 

Amenta'ceiB  [from  the  Lat.  ameiita'ceus,  " having  an 
amentum  "],  a  name  given  by  Jussieu  to  a  natural  order  of 
exogenous  trees  or  shrubs  having  their  flowers  arranged 
in  iimenta  or  catkins.  It  included  the  birch,  willow,  alder, 
and  other  common  trees.  By  recent  botanists  this  order 
has  been  broken  up  into  the  Bctulaccaj,  Salicacea;,  and 
other-. 

Amcn'tiim  [a  Latin  word  meaning  a  "thong"]  is  ap- 
plied in  botany  to  a  kind  of  inflorescence  (also  culled  cat- 
kin) which  occurs  in  the  willow,  poplar,  and  birch.  It 
difi'ers  from  a  spike  in  being  deciduous. 

Amer'ica  [so  called  from  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Floren- 
tine navigator  in  the  Spanish  service,  who  visited  South 
Ameriea  in  1  l'.i'.i],one  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  globe, 
being  smaller  than  Asia,  but  larger,  perhiips.  than'  both 
Europe  anil  Africa  taken  together.  It  is  the  only  one  of 
these  divisions  that  is  washed  by  all  the  four  great  oceans 
— the  Northern,  the  Southern,  the  Atlantic,  ami  the  I'ueilic. 
It  extends  from  Point  liarrow.  Int.  71°  24'  X.,  to  Cape 
Horn  (on  Horn  Island),  lat.  55°  5S'  40"  S.  (the  continen- 
tal portion  reaching  only  to  C'ape  Froward,  on  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  in  hit.  .Vl°  53'  7"  S.).  The  continent  mav  be 
said  to  e.,n.-ist  of  two  vast  peninsulas,  called,  respectively, 
NORTH  and  Sot-Til  AMKIUCA,  which  are  connected  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Panami  or  Darien  (in  its  narrowest  part  only 


28  miles  wide).  The  American  continent,  stretching  as  it 
does  from  N.  to  S.  for  about  UOOO  miles  in  a  nearly  straight 
line,  is  the  longest  continuous  body  of  land  on  the  globe. 
Its  greatest  breadth  ill  South  America  is  between  Cape  St. 
Ro<|ue  in  Brazil  and  Cape  Parina  in  Peru,  between  lat.  4° 
and  7°  S.,  a  distance  of  over  32  j()  miles.  In  North  Amer- 
ica its  greatest  breadth  is  over  ,'!100  miles,  between  Cape 
Canso  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Lookout  in  Oregon.  Amer- 
i' -a  i-  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  Vi'.  by 
the  Pacific,  and  is  separated  from  Siberia  by  Behring's 
Strait. 

The  physical  features  of  this  portion  of  the  globe  are  on 
the  most  gigantic  scale,  for  here  are  found  the  greatest 
rivers  and  lakes,  the  largest  valleys,  the  loftiest  mountains 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Himalayas),  and  the  finest  for- 
ests in  the  world.  Here  (particularly  in  the  Andes)  also  is 
exhibited  the  greatest  development  of  volcanic  phenomena 
in  the  world.  The  whole  number  of  active  volcanoes  on 
the  earth  is  estimated  at  about  270.  Of  these,  1'JO  (over 
two-thirds  of  the  whole)  occur  on  the  coast  and  islands  of 
America. 

As  the  northern  limits  of  America  are  not  yet  accurately 
ascertained,  and  as  the  statements  of  the  area  of  most  of 
the  large  political  divisions  widely  differ,  the  area  of 
America  can  only  be  roughly  estimated.  The  following 
table  (see  Behm  and  AVagner,  "  Bevb'Ikerung  der  Erde," 
Gothn,  1872)  exhibits  the  area  and  population  of  each  po- 
litical division,  according  to  the  latest  official  censuses 
and  the  most  recent  scientific  calculations: 


KAUKS  op  COUNTRIES. 

Square  Miles.' 

Population.* 

8,657,000 

51  964  000 

759,800 

10,000 

3,524,200 

3  8H8  'MI 

24 

11  7!)P> 

81 

3,971 

United  States  (with  Alaska)  

3,r,ll,800 
761,600 

38,877,000 
9,  173,1  152 

188,000 

2,671,000 

40,780 

1,180,000 

47,080 

:  1:111,000 

7,.'I40 

r.00,000 

S8170 

350  000 

Costa  Kica    

21,100 

13500 

25  635 

92  000 

4  214  000 

49,476 

2  06K  H70 

British           " 

12.62S 

1  051  116 

1  000 

306244 

Dutch            "           

400 

35,482 

128 

:IT  s'>i 

Swedish         " 

g 

2  898 

10200 

572  000 

Republic  of  San  Domingo  

17,800 
6  959  000 

136,500 
25  675  000 

]jra/il                                  

o  ''.V  ;>oo 

IU  000  000 

:;*>  iiso 

ITi  151 

59800 

"ill  s*5 

!!')  '.1110 

152,982 

:;r>s  "no 

1  5011  000 

United  States  of  Colombia  

857,200 

219,000 

:i,o(  10,000 

1,300,01  III 

•J  !l.-i.l 

rninhiiliited. 

510,000 

2.  5t  10,000 

Bolivia.                       

21100,000 

Chili  

182,616 

2,000,000 

Argentine   Republic  (with    the 
Gran  Chaco  and  the  Pampas 
Argentinas)  

871,700 
370  :il)0 

1,812,000 
24  000 

63,800 

1,000,000 

6G700 

300  000 

4  741 

688 

210 

South  Georgia  Islands  

1,570 

Uninhabited. 

Total  America  

15,896,000 

84,524,000 

AMERICA,  NORTH,  exclusive  of  Central  America,  extends 
from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  lat.  10°  N.  Jt  is  hounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  on  the  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America,  and  on  the  AV.  by  the  Par. tin  Ocean.  Its 
contour  is  more  irregular  than  that  of  South  America,  be- 
ing deeply  indented  by  gulfs,  bay.",  etc.  The  length  of  the 
eastern  coast,  from  Hudson's  Strait  to  Florida  Channel,  is 
about  13, 700  miles;  on  the  Pacific  its  length  is  <  stimated  at 
10,500,  on  the  Arctic  Ocean  at  3500  miles;  thus  making 
a  total  of  27,700  miles  of  coast-line  for  North  America. 
A 1  on ^  the  E.  coast  of  the  continent  some  important  changes 
of  elevation  are  being  wrought;  in  some  places  the  coast  is 
rising,  and  in  others  subsiding.  The  area  of  North  Amer- 
ica is  estimated  at  S,(>;>7,oOO  square  miles. 

*  As  most  of  the  following  figures  are  not  official  statements, 
but  estimated,  no  regard  eoidd  In-  taken  in  iununina  un  tliG 
totals  of  the  grand  divisions  to  any  hundreds,  tens,  and  units. 
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f',i,,  ,.///,.   Country,  .V.ninf'iiiu,  rtr. — In  North  America 
tin-  in  (most  balance  each  other.     To 

ii  i. f  i  In-  (liilf  of  Tchuantepcc,  in  lat.  17° 
N.,  a  mountain  range  ri-e-,  wliii-U  becomes  wider  the  farther 
N.  it  proceeds.  Mid  "(i  to  hit.  1M1'  N-  almost  the 

mtire  conntrv  lietwe*  ii  iho  luo  oceans.     Thin  is  the  table-  I 
hi.nl  nt'  Analmac.      1 1  is  cut  up  li.v  several  rows  of  hill 

ii-,  lictwccn  whi.-h  \olcanic  peaks  rill  t"  a  great 
height.  Among  ih"  hi -.'IK1- 1  arethepeakof  Orii»bt 

,  Cofra  de  Perote  (14,310  t. .  1 1,  and  tho  1'opoeat.pctl 

1  feet).  Northward  from  the  21st  degree  of  N.  lat. 
the  character  of  the  mountains  begins  to  change,  and  tho 
isolated  peaks  In-come  connected  mountain-chains.  Three 
chains  hranch  off  from  this  point :  the  north-western  branch, 
tin-  Cordillera  of  Sonora,  runs  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  California  t"  its  northern  point  in  hit.  33°  N. ;  the  cen- 
tral branch,  °r  Sierra  Madre,  goes  farther  N. :  the  Eastern 
c..rdillora  is  low  until  it  reaches  the  Rio  del  Norte,  after 
that  it  hc:-omcs  higher  and  higher,  until  it  reaches  the 
region  of  the  head-waters  of  tho  Rio  del  Nortc,  where  it 
again  joins  the  central  branch  and  forms  with  it  a  wild 
mountainous  region.  These  chains  enclose  the  plateau  of 
N.  «  M.-\i"o.  which  rises  to  a  height  of  4000  to  6000  feet. 
Between  the  parallels  of  35°  to  40°  N.  Int.,  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain.' a'r;iin  a^  a  whole  their  greatest  elevation,  a  large 
number  of  peaks  exceeding  14,000  feet,  while  the  pauses  re- 
tain an  citation  of  8000  to  11,000  feet.  Farther  N.,  from 
42°  to  l.i°  N.  lat.,  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  with  their 
northern  prolongation,  form  a  remarkable  hydrogrnphieal 

.  from  which  flow  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  and 
Colorado  rivers  on  the  W.,  and  on  the  E.  those  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  its  branches,  the  Yellowstone,  Wind  River,  and 
Soath  Platte.  It  is  in  this  region  of  mountain  lakes,  of 
bulling  springs  and  geysers,  that  a  national  park  has  been 
reserved  by  an  act  of  Congress  around  the  Yellowstone- 
Lake.  Tin-  wosicrn  branch,  tho  Wahsatch  Mountains,  en- 
closes a  wide  plateau,  with  an  elevation  of  4000  to  5000 
fi-i-t,  wh'n-h  contains  its  own  system  of  lakes  and  rivers. 
Tho  most  important  of  its  lakes  is  the  (treat  Salt  Lake. 
Tho  western  border  o-f  this  plateau  is  formed  by  tho  Sierra 
Nevada  and  the  Cascade  Mountains,  which  run  along  tho 
ocean  and  enter  Alaska.  The  highest  peaks  in  this  range 
arc  Mount  Fair  Weather  (14,735  feet)  and  Mount  St.  Elias, 
in  hit.  60°  17'  35"  N.  (about  16,000  feet).  To  the  N.  E.  of 
tin-  Wind  River  Mountains  are  tho  Black  Hills,  rising  iso- 
late.1  from  the  plains,  in  lat.  46°  N.  The  most  northern 
branch  is  the  most  important,  and  runs  in  a  N.  W.  direc- 
tion to  tho  Arctic  Ocean.  Between  lat.  42°  and  53°  N. 
many  peaks  reach  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow. 
Among  the  highest  of  these  are  Mount  Hooker  (15,700  feet) 
and  Mount  Brown  (16,000  feet).  From  lat.  52°  N.  the 
ran:,'e  gradually  descends  to  4200  feet,  then  branches  off 
into  several  chains,  and  terminates  at  the  Mackenzie  at  an 
elevation  of  only  2100  feet.  Among  the  isolated  systems 
of  North  America  the  most  prominent  arc  the  Coast  Range 
in  the  W..  and  the  Appalachian  system  in  tho  E.  The 
d'ast  Itango  hcgin-  at  Cape  San  Lucas  in  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, and  running  parallel  to  the  coast  has  openings  at 
only  two  points  for  rivers  to  pass  through,  and  continues 

through  Van tvcr  and  the  other  islands  in  that  region. 

The  Appalachian  sv^tcm  (also  called  from  one  of  its  parts 
tho  Alleghanies)  is  separated  from  the  other  mountains  of 
this  continent  by  large  plains,  the  plain  separating  it  from 
the  liockv  Mountains  being,  with  the  exception  of  the  great 
dcs.-rt  phiin  of  Africa,  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  high- 
est peak  in  this  svstem  is  Mitchell's  1'cak,  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 0707  feet.  Mount  Washington,  the  highest  peak  of  the 
White  Mountains,  rises  to  a  height  of  6288  feet.  Farther 
N.  a  rocky  plateau  extends  between  tho  Atlantic  and  the 
l<n. er  St.  Lawrence:  Mount  Katahdin.  its  highest  peak,  is 
5385  feet  high.  To  the  N.  of  tho  St.  Lawrence  the  rocky 
pliiteau  of  Labrador  rises  to  a  mean  elevation  of  2000  feet. 
Ili'n/iii/i/. — The  geology  of  North  America  is  SO  compli- 
cated that  no  detailed  description  of  it  could  he  compressed 
into  tin-  n"cc--arily  limited  sp.-i--e  of  this  article.  It  may, 

IMU  r\  er,  he  \erv  hriellv  sketched  as  follows:  N.  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  a  he'll  of  old  crystalline  rocks  -Lanrcntiun  and 
Hiironian  -which  stretches  from  Labrador  to  Lake  Supe- 
rior, and  thence  northward.  The  Adirondiies  in  New  York, 
and  a  similar  space  on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  may 
l.i-  -aid  to  form  part  of  this  eozoie  belt.  This  is  the  old- 
est known  portion  of  Ihc  earth's  -^iii  lace,  and  hos  11"' 
suhn,  tlie  hoginning  of  tin-  Silurian  nge.  New 

England  is.  for  the  most  part,  underlaid  l.y  nietamorphic 
rocks,  which  arc  of  Laurentian.  Silurian.  |ic\onian.  and 
carboniferous  age.  S.  of  the  great  lake",  and  between  the 
At  Ian  lie  and  the  Mi"i--ippi.  is  an  c\  ten  she  district,  chiefly 
of  paheo/.oio  age.  having  t.ecn  oh  -•  the  i..-c:in  at 

the  close  of  the  earhonit'eroiis  period,  when  the  Alleghanies 
were  raised.  This  area  is  skirted  on  the  Atlantic  ,-oa-t  hy 
a  belt  of  trias,  which  fills  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  un- 


»  .IT..-V,  »n.l  hnldi  the  roal  of  Ka.trrn 

.  and   Sotti,  C.,r..|imt.  lie  Irin-p-ie  ,.  • 

aching  around  from  N.  w  York  fo  the  mouth  of  lh« 
•«-lli>  of  erelaeeou  and 

tertiary  strata.     V,  .i-,i|.|,i  the  grrat  an  •:• 

••  Hie  Plains"  in  undrrlu  and 

pennian.  more  westerly  hy  triamic,  Junusic,  and  eretaeeou 
rocks,  with  broad  arras  of  fresh-watrr  tertiary  »f  mtoecn* 
and  pliocene  age.  The  Koeky  Mountains  have  axes  of 
granite  and  crystalline  platen,  flanked  in  «>nie  loralilin  hy 
Potsdam  sandstone,  more  generally  by  carboniferous  and 
more  recent  strata:  all  of  which,  even  to  the  tertiary,  are 
more  or  less  upheaved.  Volcanic  roekn  also  abound  in  this 
chain.  W.  of  the  Kneky  Mountains  it  a  high  plateau 
reaching  to  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  extending  N.  am- 
from  the  city  of  Mexico  far  into  the  Canadian 
This  plateau  is  cut  by  the  raiimm  of  the  Colorado  and  il> 
tributaries  to  tho  depth  of  over  6000  feet,  and  ii  shown  to 
include  repp  i  almo-l  the  entire  geologic*)  (erica. 

The  western  part  of  the  plat,  an  exhibits  a  great  preTalrne* 
of  modern  volcanic  rocks,  and  from  the  number  and  riehneM 
of  its  veins  of  silver  may  be  ralli-d  the  silver  belt  of  the 
continent.  The  Sierra  Nevada  has  a  granitic  axis,  flanked 
hy  metamorphosed  triapsic  and  Jurassic  slates,  which  eon- 
tain  quartz  veins  rich  in  gold.  The  "  placer  "  or  rarfaee 
deposits  of  gold  skirt  the  western  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
for  700  miles,  and  have  yielded  nearly  *1 ,000,000.000  since 
1848.  The  Coast  Mountains  of  California  are  mainly  com- 
posed of  cretaceous  and  tertiary  strata,  are  more  recent 
than  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  are  richer  in  mercury  than 
in  gold  and  silver.  The  mercury  is  contained  in  mclamor- 
pho-ed  cretaceous  rocks. 

The  geological  structure  of  Mexico  is  essentially  the  same 
as  that  of  tho  adjacent  port  ions  of  the  U.  8.,  with  the  same 
richness  in  the  precious  meluls.  The  only  noteworthy  ele- 
ment- in  thi-  mineral  resources  of  Mexico  not  found  farther 
N.  are  the  tin  of  Durango  and  the  triauic  anthracite  of 
Sonora. 

In  the  region  about  Hudson's  Bay,  and  farther  N..  Silu- 
rian rocks  have  been  found  in  various  localities.  On  Mel- 
ville's Island  carboniferous  strata  occur,  while  on  Disco 
Island,  (ircenland,  on  the  lower  Mackentie  and  Yukon 
rivers,  tertiary  rock«  are  exposed.  These  contain  great 
quantitie-  of  lo->il  leaves,  which  prove  that  in  the  miocrne 
epoch  a  luxuriant  vegetation  covered  all  the  shores  of  the 
Arctic  Sea,  and  that  the  climate  was  then  as  mild  as  that 
of  the  State  of  Virginia  is  now.  In  the  glacial  epoch  ice 
covered  the  continent  as  far  S.  as  the  40lh  parallel,  grind- 
ing down  the  rocks  nnd  spreading  the  drift  over  most  of 
the  country  N.  of  this  line. 

Copper  is  abundant,  especially  in  Mexico  and  on  the 
ihoresof  the  great  lakes.  In  the  latter  locality  it  has  been 
chiselled  out  from  its  native  bod  in  masses  weighing  u 
much  as  150  tonsof  nearly  pure  metal.  (Quicksilver  ocenn 
in  Mexico  and  California.  Probably  the  riehest  lead  di»- 
trict  in  the  world  is  that  on  both  hanks  of  the  Mississippi, 
between  41°  and  44°  N.  lat.  Over  54.000.000  pounds  have 
been  extracted  at  this  point  in  a  single  year.  The  coal- 
fields of  North  America  are  immense,  extending  over  an 
area  in  the  I'.  S.  alone  of  more  than  150,000  square  miles; 
large  beds  occur  also  in  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  on  the  PaciBo  coast.  Both  bitu- 
minous and  anthracite  coal  exists ;  the  former  in  most  abun- 
dant, but  the  latter  is  found  in  large  beds  in  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania, where  millions  of  tons  are  mined  otery  year. 
Since  1862  great  quantities  of  petroleum  have  been  obtained 
in  Western  Pennsylvania.  West  Virginia,  Canada,  and 
other  districts.  Iron  is  abundant.  Antimony,  line,  oo- 
balt.  arsenic,  titanium,  and  chrome  are  also  found,  bait 
is  found  abundantly  in  various  localities 

Bay.,  <;«//•.  l.nl-r,.  ni»/  liir.i-.— By  the  indentations  of 
the  bays,  gulfs,  and  rivers  the  interior  of  North  America  i« 
at  once  laid  open  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  On  (he 
E.  c,,;,  ,,,,-et  with  I'.affin's  Hay,  which  separates 

British  America  from  Greenland;    Hudson's  Bay.  whMh 

-  into  the  Atlantic  by  llud-on's  Strait  :  the  liult 
Lawrei.ee.  connceiing  tho  great  lakes  with  the  Atlantic: 
the  Bays  of  Fund  v  Delaware.  «nd  Chenpe«k 

Long  Island,   Pnmli'-o.  and   Albcmarlo  sounds:  the  Culf 
of  Mexico.  (Julf  of  faiopcche.  l!,,y  of  Honduras,  and  Moa- 
(|uito  Bay— all  on  the  K.  coast.     The  indentations  on  t 
Pacific  coast  are  neithrr  so  large  nor  so  numerous  as  tnoee 
on  the  K. :  among  the  more  important  are  the  i.ult  . 

hnantc, (Jiilf  of  California,  .-an 

of  .loan  de  Fiiea  lopeninir  in!"  I'm: 

Channel,  and  Admiralty  Inlet'.  'Mccn  Chariot 

Cook's  Inl-t.  and  llri-t-d  Hay.      T*  II       I  '»'"»  °« 

the  Mi-is-ippi   is  found  the  region  "I  the  great  lakes  and 

of  the  St.  Lawrence  Km-r.      These  lakes  form  together 

-h  water  found  in  '  «n  the 

globe.     They  arc  6vo  in  number.     Lake  Superior  ou  an 
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area  of  more-  than  31,400  square  miles;  Lake  Eric  has  an 
area  of  1(1,000  square  miles,  and  is  connected  by  canals 
with  the  Hudson  and  the  Mississippi;  Lake  Ontario,  fruin 
which  i  lii'  St.  Lawrence  pusses,  has  nil  area  of  73110  square 
miles;  Lake  Huron  covers  2:!, 800  square  miles;  and  LaUo 
Michigan  L'.O.dOO  squa.ro  miles.  Other  large  lakes  in  North 
America  are  Lake  Winnipeg,  Athabasca,  Great  Slave,  and 
Great  liear  lakes  in  British  America;  Lake  C'hauiiilain  and 
Great  Salt  Lake  in  ilie  U.  S. ;  Lake  Nicaragua  in  Central 
America;  and  Lake  Chapala  in  Mexico.  Besides  these, 
numerous  other  l.eautit'ul  sheets  of  water  of  smaller  sizes 
occur,  rspiviully  X.  of  42°  N.  Int.  No  other  continent  is 
more  favored  with  large  rivers  than  North  America,  nearly 
every  portion  being  accessible  from  the  sea.  In  the  ,\.  the 
Mackenzie  Kivcr  empties  into  tho  Arctic  Ocean,  and  the 
Saskatchewan  into  Hudson's  Bay;  the  St.  Lawrence  east- 
ward into  the  Atlantic;  and  the  .Mississippi  and  Rio 
Grande  del  Xorto  southward  into  the  (iulf  of  Mexico. 
The  Columbia  and  Colorado  of  tho  West  take  their  rise,  in 
the  western  declivities  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  the  for- 
mer, after  a  course  of  1200  miles,  empties  directly  into  the 
Pacific;  the  latter,  after  flowing  1000  miles,  empties  into 
the  (Julf  of  California.  In  hit.  32°  30'  N.,  Frazcr's  River 
empties  opposite  to  Vancouver's  Island  into  the  Pacific. 
The  Atlantic  slope  is  drained  by  a  large  number  of  rivers 
of  different  lengths.  The  largest  river-system  in  North 
America  is  that  of  the  Mississippi.  Its  most  important 
tributaries  are  the  Arkansas,  Red  River,  tho  Illinois,  the 
Ohio,  and  the  Missouri,  which  in  itself  forms  another  great 
river-system.  The  most  important  tributaries  of  the  Mis- 
souri are  the  Yellowstone  and  the  1'latte  River. 

Inlands.— South-east  of  Florida,  in  the  recess  formed  by 
the  narrowing  of  tho  continent  at  Central  America,  lies  an 
extensive  archipelago  called  the  West  Indies.  This  group 
extends  E.  into  the  Atlantic  to  about  60°  W.  Ion.,  whence 
it  turns  almost  directly  S.  and  reaches  to  the  mouth  of  tho 
Orinoco  River,  thus  enclosing  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  tho  N. 
and  N.  E.  The  larger  of  these  islands  are  Cuba  (the  most 
western),  Hayti,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico.  Near  tho 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  arc  the  islands  of  Newfound- 
land, Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward,  Auticosti,  etc.  Besides 
these,  Long  Island  and  the  Bermudas  are  the  only  islands 
of  any  account  on  the  E.  coast.  The  principal  ones  on  tho 
I'a.-itic  coast  are  Vancouver's  ;  Queen  Charlotte's  und  King 
George  III.'s  Archipelagoes,  W.  of  British  America;  and 
Prince  of  Wales,  Sitka,  and  Admiralty  on  the  coast  of 
Alaska,  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  reaching  westward  to- 
wards Asia.  A  largo  number  of  barren  islands  lie  in  tho 
Are'ie  Ocean  of  which  but  little  is  known. 

Climate. — In  comparing  the  climate  of  the  western  with 
that  of  the  eastern  continent.,  we  must  compare  not  the  E. 
with  the  AV.  coast,  but  E.  with  E.  and  W.  with  W. ;  which 
comparison  will  show  that  the  difference  of  temperature 
lies  not  between  the  two  continents,  but  between  the  oppo- 
site shores  of  each  continent.  Take,  for  example,  Nuin  in 
Labrador:  while  the  moan  temperature  of  this  placo  is  25° 
F.,  at  Archangel,  on  the  western  coast,  it  is  44°.  This  dif- 
ference of  1(1°  between  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of 
tho  New  World  is  but  very  little  less  than  tho  difference 
between  tho  eastern  coast  of  the  New  and  tho  western 
coast  of  the  Old,  for  the  temperature  of  Gothenburg,  in 
Sweden,  is  only  21°  higher  than  that  of  Nain.  This  dif- 
ference decreases  the  farther  S.  we  go.  But,  generally 
speaking,  the  climate  of  North  America  is  10°  lower  than 
the  same  parallels  in  Western  Europe.  On  the  E.  side  and 
middle  of  the  continent  N.  of  50°  N.  lat.  it  is  go  intensely 
cold  that  it  is  almost  uninhabitable.  In  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America  the  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  tho  torrid 
zone,  being  very  changeable:  the  table-lands  of  the  former 
generally  have  a  delightful  climate.  In  Canada  the  change 
from  winter  to  summer  is  very  sudden,  the  spring  being  of 
short  duration. 

Vegetnkli:  I'rndiirtiont. — North  America  abounds  in  im- 
mense forests,  in  which  are  found  vast  numbers  of  large 
and  valuable  trees.  One  of  the  most  noted  is  the  Si-qnoia 
giyanlun,  belonging  to  the  cedar  family  and  a  native  of 
California,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  tho 
vegetable  world.  It  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  400 
feet  and  a  diameter  of  from  ','M  to  -III  feet.  By  the  Span- 
iards it  is  called  the  f'u/ii  ctiliirutlii.  Another  remarkable 
tree  is  a  species  of  pine  or  fir  in  Oregon,  which  grows  from 
200  to  :;iil)  feet,  in  height,  and  has  a  girth  of  from  60  to  80 
feet.  The  forests  contain  pine,  oak.  ash,  hickory,  red 
beech,  the  lofty  Canadian  poplar,  several  species  of  chest- 
nut, walnut,  several  species  of  maple  (among  them  the 
sn.Mr-mnple).  cedar,  cypress,  juniper,  hemlock,  basswood, 
palmetto,  dogwood,  willow,  catalpa,  wild-cherry,  tulip  tree 
(or  American  poplar),  elm,  sycamore,  magnolia,  gum,  lo- 
CII-M,  etc.  The  most  Important  farinaceous  plant  peculiar 
to  the  New  World  is  maize  or  Indian  corn.  It  extends 
over  a  large  part  of  North  America,  but  is  found  mostly 


in  the  Central  I'.  S.  It  is  also  naturalized,  or  nearly  BO,  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  Old  World.  Cacao,  vanilla,  pi- 
mcufo,  copaiba,  jalap,  cinchona,  tobacco,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  the  cochineal  plant  (CacftM  ooeAtnt/i/er),  are  also  indig- 
enous. Wheat,  barley,  peas,  oats,  and  rice  are  cultivated 
with  success  throughout  tho  greater  portion  of  the  conti- 
nent. Many  vegetables,  besides  various  fruit  trees,  arc 
grown.  Among  the  latter  are  the  orange,  lemon,  apple, 
peach,  etc.;  the  principal  native  fruits  arc  of  the  nut 
kind.  Coffee,  sugar,  and  cotton  aro  staple  products.  Tho 
vine  generally  succeeds  when  properly  cultivated.  An  in- 
teresting native  cereal  is  the  Zizaaiu  <njuati<-ii,  the  wild 
rice  of  tho  North-west,  yielding  an  important  supply  of 
food  to  the  native  tribes.  The  true  potato  (.Wmium  lu- 
limiKinii)  is  a  native  of  both  North  and  South  America. 

Zuoloyy. — The  number  of  ferocious  animals  found  in 
America  is  comparatively  very  small.  Of  those  found 
the  principal  ones  are  the  polar,  black,  and  grizzly  bears. 
The  former  (sometimes  called  the  white  bear)  is  the  largest 
of  his  genus,  and  is  an  inhabitant  of  tho  Arctic  regions, 
being  seldom  seen  S.  of  55°  N.  lat.  The  latter  is  a  native 
of  North  America,  and  is  found  in  the  regions  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  from  New  Mexieo  to  as  far  N.  as  til0  N.  lat. 
Besides  these  may  be  mentioned  the  cougar  or  panther, 
lynx,  and  wild-cat.  The  bison,  or  American  buffalo,  roams 
over  the  prairies  W.  of  the  Mississippi  in  immense  herds, 
but  is  rapidly  disappearing  in  consequence  of  the  advance 
of  civilization.  The  musk-ox  is  smaller,  seldom  weighing 
more  than  300  pounds.  The  deer  family  is  repn  .-enied  by 
several  species,  the  largest  being  the  moose,  whose  height 
is  about  six  feet.  A  single  specimen  of  the  antlers  ul1  these 
animals  has  been  found  to  weigh  over  50  pounds.  Reindeer 
are  numerous  in  the  frozen  regions.  Among  tin-  Hocky  Moun- 
tains arc  found  peculiar  sheep  and  a  goat-like  antelope  ;  the 
former  are  covered  with  short,  fine,  and  flexible  wool,  and 
are  much  larger  than  the  domestic  sheep ;  the  latter,  in- 
habiting tho  highest  cliffs  of  the  mountains,  are  covered 
with  long  hair,  beneath  which  is  a  very  fine  wool.  Among 
the  wolves,  the  prairie-wolves  are  found  in  great  numbers 
on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Among  the  do- 
mestic dogs  are  the  Newfoundland  dog,  Mackenzie  River 
dog,  the  Arctic  dog,  etc.  Of  the  foxes  there  arc  several 
kinds — viz.,  the  red,  gray,  Arctic,  etc.  The  other  prin- 
cipal quadrupeds  are  beavers,  otters,  raeeoons,  badgers, 
opossums,  weasels,  hares,  muskrats,  marmots,  squirrels, 
porcupines,  gophers,  and  antelopes.  There  are  numer- 
ous species  of  reptiles,  the  rattlesnake  being  among  the 
most  dangerous.  The  alligator,  a  native  of  the  Southern 
U.  S.,  attains  a  length  of  from  luiirUen  \t>  si.xtei-u  feet. 
Tortoises,  sea-turtles,  toads,  and  frogs  abound.  {Several 
hundred  species  of  birds  are  found,  the  greater  number 
of  which  are  peculiar  to  this  continent.  The  wild  turkey, 
one  of  the  principal  native  birds,  formerly  existed  in  large 
numbers,  but  is  rapidly  disappearing.  Wild  pigeons  are  so 
numerous  in  some  localities  as  to  darken  the  air  when  they 
fly  over,  and  to  break  the  limbs  of  the  trees  on  which  they 
roost.  Among  the  rapacious  birds  arc  the  Laid  eagle,  the 
sparrowhawk,  the  swallow-tailed  hnwk,  falcon,  vulture, 
turkey-buzzard,  and  owl.  Among  the  gallinaceous  birds 
are  turkeys,  pheasants,  grouse,  and  quails.  The  represen- 
tatives of  the  Grallfe  arc  cranes,  herons,  flamingoes,  spoon- 
bills, rails,  and  purple  gallinnles.  Swans,  wild-geese, 
ducks,  pelicans,  etc.  constitute  the  principal  water-fowls. 
Some  of  the  smaller  birds  are  larks,  orioles,  buntings, 
magpies,  jays,  cedar-birds,  thrushes,  shrikes,  mocking- 
birds, robins,  grosbeaks,  blue-birds,  parrots,  woodpeckers, 
humming-birds,  kingfishers,  chuckwills-widow,  whippoor- 
wills,  etc.  Offish  there  arc  almost  endless  varieties ;  the 
chief  ones  arc  sturgeon,  salmon,  salmon-trout,  shad,  white 
fish  (peculiar  to  the  great  hikes),  mackerel,  herring,  hali- 
but, sheepshcad,  trout,  buss,  perch,  pike,  bine-fish,  etc. 

J'apululinn.  A'tftrK,  etc. — The  aboriginal  races  of  Mexieo 
and  Central  America  still  constitute  an  important  part  of 
the  population.  Many  of  the  North  American  Indians  are 
yet  in  existence,  but  they  are  fast  disappearing  before  the 
advance  of  the  white  man.  Almost  all  the  authorities  on 
the  subject  agree  with  the  traditions  of  the  Indians  and 
Esquimaux  that  an  immigration  of  the  native  race  took 
place  at  an  early  period — probably  from  Asia.  In  spite 
of  the  difference  existing  between  many  tribes  in  different 
localities,  one  race  seems  to  have  inhabited  the  whole  con- 
tinent, to  which  the  Esquimaux  bear  the  same  relation  as  the 
Lapps  and  Samoyedcs  to  the  other  Mongolians  of  the  Old 
World;  and  this  race  resembles  most  closely  the  Mongo- 
lians. According  to  ancient  Chinese  legends,  an  early  Mon- 
golian emigration  and  Chinese  colonization  appear  very 
probable;  while  the  original  languages,  in  spite  of  their 
great  variety,  in  their  uniform  formation  resemble  those  of 
Eastern  Asia  more  than  any  others.  Much  is  still  in  the 
dark  with  respect  to  the  original  inhabitants.  Their  cha- 
racter at  the  present  day  shows  a  great  capability  of  being 
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civilized,  as  they  had  their  mvn  civilization  in  Mexico  nnil  | 

Central    \mcrica.  mill  in  South  . Vmcrii -:i  in    I'ITII   iin<l    New 

li::in  I    1:1.    and     .1-     I"    -ir'Wll     tiv    tin-    t'a'-t    that   Under   ill 

nils  tin-   Quakers,  ami   ill'1    tMTaviu   Iliethicn    some  have 

oed  n  considerable   ,  .  ili/a The  African 

run-  constitutes  a  large  portion  of   the  population. 
cia'U   ii['  111"  souih'-i'ii  |i:irl    of    Norlh  America.      It  was  in- 
tro'lnced  for  the  purpose  of  slavery,  but  seems  to  prosper 
better  than   in   its  native   e.intinent.      From    I7*'J  !•• 
(i.e.  while   il  was  in   slavery)  it  increased  in  lln-  I 
per  crnl.  every  Irn  yeais.  "i   •>  p.  r  cent.  lc,..<  tlnin  tlio  Cau- 
cii-ian  race:   while  iii  San  Domingo,  where  il  wan  iu  a  free 
date,  il-   InenaM   from  IT'.i::  In  I.-I1S  was   larger  limn  that 
nl  (lie  i ';i HIM -i. HI  race,  while  the  natives  have  decreased 
everywhere.     The  Caucasian  race  is  only   represented  in 
North  America  by  the  Germanic  und  the  Romania  families, 
the  hater  chiefly  in  Mexico  and  the  Central  American  rc- 

|ni!ilies,   ihe   for r    in  the    1  .   S.  and    British   America. 

\n i. ..!•_'  the  |ii,iiiil),UOO  of  the  Germanic  family,  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  |ired'iiiiinate  largely,  constituting  over  two-thirds 
nl  the  population  as  regards  the  descent,  and  over  throe- 
foiirlhs  with  regard  to  tho  language. 

li;»tnry. — If  we  except  the  reputed  early  visits  of  the 
I'a'n  •  und  Norwegians  to  Greenland  in  tho  ninth  and 
('•nth  eenttiries,  America  was  first  made  known  to  tho 
eivili/.ed  world  by  Christopher  Columbus,  who  set  sail 
nniler  the  patronage  of  Ferdinand  und  Isabella  from  Palos 
mi  the  :!d  of  Aug.,  14!t2,  with  a  view  of  finding  1C 

by  11  western  passage,  lie  first  landed  at  San  Sal- 
\  n.lnr.  mi  tin'  I  -'Ih  "I  October.  During  the  ensuing  months 
he  visited  Cuba.  Ilispaniola,  and  other  islands.  But  the 
I'nntinent.  of  Norlli  Ani"riea  was  first  discovered  by  John 
Cabot  and  his  son  Sebastian  in  14117,  one  year  before 
Columbus  reuehed  tho  continent  of  South  America.  Tho 
Cahoin  sailed  under  tho  patronage  of  Henry  VII,  of  Eng- 
land, and  louehed  the  first  year  at  Labrador,  and  tho  next 
nl  Newfoundland,  (iaspar  do  Cortercal,  a  Portuguese  no- 
lih -man,  who  inaile  two  voyages  to  tho  coast  of  Labrador, 
,|ipo«:'d  to  have  been  murdered  on  his  second  voy- 
age, as  he  never  rrtiirned.  In  I."il2,  Ponce  do  Leon  dis- 
covered Florida.  In  !,">-'!,  (liovanni  Vcrrazziino,  a  Floren- 
tine na\  igalor.  under  the  patronage  of  Francis  1.  of  France, 
explored  more  than  2000  miles  of  tho  coast  of  the  present 
1  .  S.  and  British  America.  A  few  years  later,  Jacques 
Cartier  made  several  voyages  and  explored  Newfoundland, 
and  first  as  ended  the  St.  Lawrence.  Not  mnny  years  sub- 
sequent a,  French  fortress  was  erected  near  tho  present  site 
of  Quebec.  While  these  discoveries  were  being  made,  Cor- 
Ic/.  discovered  and  conquered  Mexico.  Within  the  last 
twenty-live  years  il  has  I. ecu  clearly  established  that  there 
is  n  communication  by  water  between  the  Atlantic  and 
I'  i  ilic  by  an  Arctic  sea.  But  tho  passage  has  never  been 
undo  by  vessels  alone,  the  voyage  in  question  having  been 
partly  effected  by  means  of  sleds  and  partly  by  sailing. 
As  i  he  discovery  and  exploration  of  North  America  by 
Km  opeans  advanced,  it  became  a  political  dependency  of 
several  European  nations,  in  particular  of  Spain.  Franc;1, 
England,  Holland,  and  Denmark.  In  1776  raostof  the  Eng- 

li-h  colonies  c.-lahlhhcd  an  independent  American  com n- 

wealth  under  the  name  of  the  United  States  of  America; 
they  have  since  become  one  of  the  greatest  states  of  the 
globe.  In  1821  Mexico  became  independent  of  Spain. 
The  remainder  of  North  Am  riea.  comprising  about  one- 
half  of  iis  extent,  is  either  a  dependency  of  European 
powers,  or.  like  the  greater  portion  of  Greenland,  is  with- 
out any  organized  government. 

Crvru.Ai.  AMKKICA  is  that  narrow  strip  of  land  which 
unites  North  and  South  America,  but  which  properly  be- 
longs to  the  former.  It  lies  between  the  parallels  of  about 
7°  and  18°  of  N.  lat.  It  is  about  800  or  900  miles  long, 
its  breadth  varying  from  20  miles  in  its  narrowest  IK  H"' 
in  its  widest  part.  It  is  hounded  on  the  N.  by  Mexico,  on 
the  K.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  S.  by  New  Granada, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  I'aritic.  Its  area,  according  to  Belim 
and  Wagner,  is  |ss.:;70  square  miles. 

t',,,-  nf  lit*-   ('iiuitiri/.   Miiiiiiinlim,  etc. — Central  America 
entirely    of  mountainous    regions,   but  the 
mountains  are  entirely  di-iinet   from  those  of  North  and 
Smith  America.     The;.  :t'-d  from  the  Cordilleras 

nf  South  America  b\   a  row  of  hills  ranging  in  height  from 
:\IMI  to   1IIIMI  feet,  while    in  the  W.  the    Mesa    de    Tar) 
feet  high)  separates  the  Isthmus  from  the  North  American 
continent.      X.  of   Panama  rises  the  plateau  "I  ViT.igim,  in 
which  the  Silla  de  Yeragiia  (  soon  feet  highi  is  the  highest 

point.      Farther  N.    is    the   plateau    of  Cosla    Kicn.  with  all 
average  height  of  2000  feet,  and  that  of  Carlago.  I  I' 
Numerous  peaks  of   111,000  feet  and    "\crare   inter-; 
III  the  N.  the  plateau  gradually  descends,  until   it   forms 
the  plain  of  Nicaragua.     To  the  N.  of  this  plain  rises  :he 
table-land   of  Honduras,  wilh   an   ineragc   height   of  4000 
feet.     Apart  and  on  the  S.  of  tho  plateau  arc  two  rows  of 


volcanoes,  t:  i  which  arc  Sao  V  .«  of 

I... 

mountain  o: 

1 1,  nut  unit   with  that  '••  li>  an  average 

height  of  ,'iiMin  i.  ei.     Here  alro  arc  a  nun. 

canoes,  among  which  are  the  Pacayu 

>aomuco. 
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of  crystalline  and  volcanic  rocks.     The*  1  on 

either  side   by  strata  of   tertiary  age,  which  contain,   in 
some  places,  valuable  beds  of  lignite.     «. 
and  mercury  aro  found  iu  mm 
of  all  these  are  known  • 
ras;  but  the  obstacles  presented  I 
ernmeuts,  and  the  population  of  these  cou 
ited  their  productiveness.    Tie 

tral  America,  who  constructed  tin  ,  ,  the  ruins 

have  been  so  frequently  described,  possessed  large  ,|i 
ties  of  gold,  as  wo  know  from  the  numbers  of  gold  image* 
and  implements  found  in  their  sepulchre*.  The  explora- 
tion of  the  graves  of  Chiriqui  was  at  one  time  an  exciting 
industry.  Jasper  and  marble  are  worked  in  Honduras, 
and  sulphur  is  collected  Dear  the  volcano  of  Queialtcnango. 
Large  quantities  of  salt  are  produced  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  also  from  tho  salt  springs,  which  arc  numerous. 

liny*,  (tnlfi,  and  Itiver*. — Central  America  is  intcr»ccted 
by  numerous  streams  of  considerable  size,  but  necessarily 
short  from  the  narrowness  of  the  country.  All  the  longer 
streams  aro  on  tho  northern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  flow  into  tho  Atlantic.  Among  these  the  • 
masinta  is  tho  largest,  and  the  San  Juan,  which  forms  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  is  next  in  size.  Among  the 
bays  and  gulfs,  the  most  important  are  Ihe  Gull  of  Hon- 
duras on  tho  E.  coast,  tho  Bay  of  Panama.  Ihe  Gulf  of 
Dulcc,  Coronada  Bay,  Gulf  of  Nieoya,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Fonscca  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Besides  Lake  Nicaragua, 
which  has  an  urea  of  3400  square  mills,  we  i  >..;  in  i  in! nil 
America  Ihe  lakes  of  Managua  in  Nicaragua,  Ilopongo  in 
Sao  Salvador,  Amatillau  (or  Atitlan)  iu  Guatemala,  and 
the  Yojoa  iu  Honduras. 

Climate. — In  Central  America  tho  year  consists  of  two 
seasons — viz.,  tho  wet  and  the  dry.  In  the  former  the  sun 
is  always  vertical,  and  is  seldom  seen,  the  skies  being  tilled 
with  clouds  and  falling  rain,  while  in  the  latter  the  tem- 
perature does  not  rise  near  so  high,  but  hot  and  dry 
weather  prevails,  with  a  clear  and  more  healthy  atmos- 
phere. In  tho  higher  regions,  where  Ihe  land  is  more 
open,  few  noxious  vapors  aro  generated,  and  health  U 
comparatively  good,  but  in  tho  low  marshes,  where  de- 
composition is  rapid,  many  contagious  diseases  prevail. 

1 '  i/i  inlile  I'roJuctitiiu. — Central  America  is  remarkably 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  vegetables  and  tropical  fruits. 
Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  sugar-cane,  indigo,  tobacco, 
cacao,  the  cactus,  mandioca,  and  bananas  flourish.     Many 
other  tropical  fruits,  among  them  the  cherimoya  (said  by 
II  umboldt  to  bo  tho  most  delicious  fruit  in  Ihe  world),  grow 
abundantly.     In  tho  largo  forests  mahogany,  logwood,  lig- 
I  numvitii'.  pimento,  sarxaparilla,  vanilla,  black  balsam,  etc. 
I  are  met  with.     There  are  not  less  than  ninety-seven  differ- 
ent  kinds  of  trees  growing  luxuriantly  in  the  forests  of 
i  Panama  that  are  fatal  to  animal  life. 

Zoology. — The  toology  of  Central  America  is  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  tho  oilier  divisions  of  America.     Its  birds 
i  arc  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  brilliant  plumage.    Among 
them  are  'many  species  of  humming-birds  and  the  qurtal. 
Serpents  are  numerous,  many  of  them  being  dangerous. 
Two  species  of  locusts,  a  brown  and  a  green,  are  known 
i  here.    The  former  is  very  destructive.    Fish  abound  iu  the 
tea*,  rivers,  and  lakes. 

l/iitory. — In  Ii02,  Columbus  visited  tho  E.  coa.«l 
tral  America,  and  passed  along  the  shores  of  Honduras, 
Mosquito  territory,  Costa  Rica,  and  Veragua.  but  I 
posed  in  his  undertakings,  both  by  Ih-  inb  ibiiants  and  his 
crew,  he  was  forced  to  return  home.    In  1. .-':!.  Pedro  Alva- 
rado  was  despatched  by  Cortez  to  conquer  Central  America, 
and  within  two  years  had  subdued  the  whole  countr  > 
thai  it  remain  '  it  was 

formed  into  a  federal  republic  and  became 
but  in  1833  the  republic  of  Central  America  was  dissolved, 
and  the  .  natemala.  Honduras,  Pan 

Saliad'.r.  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Kica  " 

i.-ral  attempts  h ., 

republics  in  a  confederation,  but  they  w.  re  not  raecrofuL 
a  small  portion  of  Central  America  (British  Honda- 

luh,iliittiiitt.-  The  population  of  Central  America  con- 

s ;  aboriginal  natives,  and  a  few  blacks 

U    is  estimated  vllth  of   the   inhabitants  are 

|  whites,  four-twelfths  mixed  races,  and  s-  hi  In- 
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dians.  (Jenerally  speaking,  the  inhabitants  are  immoral, 
ignorant,  anil  superstitious. 

SOUTH  AMERICA,  a  vast  triangular-shaped  piece  of  land, 
with  its  apex  S..  i  xtends  from  hit.  12°  30'  N.  to  Cape  Horn, 
in  hit.  55°  59'  S.,  a  distance  of  about  4SOO  miles,  its  great- 
est breadth  from  E.  to  W.  being  about  33UO  miles.  Its 
•m  is  estimated  by  Behni  mid  Wagner  at  6,958,600  square 
miles.  At  least  three-fourths  lie  within  the  temperate  zone. 
Its  coast-lines,  particularly  the  western,  have  but  few  in- 
dentations, except  near  the  S..  where  both  on  the  E.  and  W. 
sides  there  are  many  inequalities.  Here  also  lies  an  ex- 
tensive group  of  mountainous  islands,  forming  the  archi- 
pelago of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  These  islands  are  indented  on 
all  sides  by  numerous  bays  and  narrow  inlets. 

Minmtiihtx  ami  \'i>lcrnniei. — The  mountains  of  South 
America  comprise  four  great  systems;  the  most  remark- 
able of  these  are  the  Andes,  which  stretch  along  the  Pacific 
coast  from  N.  to  S.,  in  a  continuous  chain,  for  a  distance 
of  about  4200  miles  in  a  nearly  straight  line.  This  range 
is  of  no  great  width,  but  of  very  great  altitude,  ranking  in 
this  respect  next  to  the  Himalayas,  the  highest  point  of  the 
former,  the  Sorata,  being  24,800  feet  high,  and  the  highest 
of  the  latter.  Everest,  29,000  feet  high.  The  second  sys- 
tem is  that  of  Parime  or  Parima,  also  called  the  Highlands 
of  Uuiana,  consisting  of  numerous  irregular  groups  of 
mountains  of  about  2000  feet  in  height,  which  separate  the 
plains  of  the  lower  Orinoco  from  those  of  the  Rio  Negro 
and  the  Amazon.  The  culminating  peak  of  this  range  is 
Maravaca,  about  8200  feet  high.  The  third  system  is 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Coast  Chain  of  Vene- 
zuela, the  culminating  point  of  which  is  the  Silla  de  Carac- 
cas,  8600  feet  high.  The  fourth  is  that  of  Brazil,  which 
consists  of  two  great  ranges  running  nearly  parallel  to  the 
coast,  and  numerous  other  smaller  ranges  stretching  far 
into  the  interior  and  crossing  the  country  at  different 
angles.  It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  all  the  higher 
mountains  of  South  America  are  confined  to  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  coasts,  while  the  interior  is  occupied  by  a 
scries  of  low,  level  plains,  with  an  elevation  of  near  1000 
feet,  that  reach  from  one  extremity  of  the  continent  to  the 
other.  The  active  volcanoes  of  South  America  are  about 
thirty  in  number.  They  all  occur  among  the  Andes,  and 
consist  of  three  distinct  series — those  of  Chili,  those  of 
Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  those  of  Quito.  The  loftiest  of  these 
mountains  is  Bahama,  one  of  the  Peru  and  Bolivian  series, 
23,000  feet  high.  The  heights  of  the  others  vary  from 
13,000  to  18,000  feet. 

I'liiim. — The  plains  of  South  America  are  of  vast  extent, 
stretching  for  hundreds  of  miles  with  but  few  perceptible 
inequalities.  During  the  rainy  season  they  are  covered 
with  verdant  grasses,  but  when  the  dry  season  comes  on 
the  grass  dies  out  entirely  in  some  sections,  so  that  they 
present  the  appearance  of  a  desert.  These  great  plains  are 
variously  designated  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the 
Sclvas  of  the  Amazons,  the  Llanos  of  the  Orinoco,  etc. 
The  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  are  about  900  mites  in 
breadth,  cover  an  area  of  about  315,000  square  miles,  and 
have  an  elevation  of  about  1000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
several  regions  of  these  plains  are  marked  by  the  growth 
of  different  kinds  of  vegetation,  such  as  thistles,  lucerne, 
grasses,  etc.  The  thistles  in  some  eases  grow  so  large  and 
have  such  formidable  spines  that  they  form  an  almost 
impenetrable  barrier,  individual  stalks  being  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high.  Thousands  of  cattle  and  horses  roam  over  these 
grassy  plains,  where  they  find  inexhaustible  quantities  of 
food.  The  Selvas  of  the  Amazon,  in  the  centre  of  the  con- 
tinent, are  so  densely  covered  with  wood  (hence  their  name) 
that  the  country  in  some  parts,  were  it  not  for  the  rivers, 
would  be  impenetrable.  They  extend  along  the  Amazon  for 
about  1500  miles,  and  vary  in  width  from  360  to  HOO  miles. 
The  Llanos  of  the  Orinoco  and  Venezuela  are  also  very  ex- 
tensive, oceii|iyiiii;  a  tract  of  about  153,000  square  miles. 
Tlu-y  lie  between  the  deltas  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  river 
Coqucta,  and  present  a  remarkably  level  surface.  It  is 
I  that  there  is  scarcely  an  eminence  one  foot  high  in 
the  space  of  270  square  miles.  Trees  are  not  very  numer- 
ous, exeept  on  the  bunks  of  the  Orinoco,  where  the  forests 
are  dense.  Besides  these,  there  is  also  the  desert  of  Pata- 
gonia, oeeupying  an  estimated  area  of  100,000  square  miles. 
This  is  the  most  barren  of  all  the  plains  in  America. 

Itin-rtt  initl  J.'ti.'t'*. — Of  the  three  most  important  rivers 
of  South  America,  the  Amazon,  the  Orinoco,  and  the  Plata, 
tlie  first  is  the  largest  on  the  globe.  It  takes  its  rise  among 
the  Andes,  and  after  a  course  of  4000  miles  empties  its  waters 
into  the  Atlantic  directly  under  the  equator.  Its  waters  are 
navigable  from  its  mouth,  which  is  '.Hi  miles  in  width,  for  a 
distance  of  iibout  2:11)0  miles.  The  Orinoco  rises  among  the 
Parime  Mountains,  and  has  a  course  of  about  1400  miles. 
This  river  has  many  affluents  that  are  large  streams.  It  is 
connected  with  the  Amazon  by  one  of  its  affluents,  the  Rio 
Negro,  by  means  of  a  natural  canal,  called  the  Cassiquiare. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  physical 
geography.  The  Plata  (Rio  de  la  Plata)  is  more  of  a:t  es- 
tuary than  a  river,  and  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Puranfi  and  Uruguay  Rivers.  It  is  about  1H5  miles  long, 
and  at  its  mouth,  between  Punta  del  Este  and  Cape  S;in 
Antonio,  it  is  near  130  miles  wide.  The  navigation  of  this 
stream  is  obstructed  by  frequent  shoals,  and  its  waters  are 
so  turbid  that  they  tinge  the  sea  for  a  distance  of  near  200 
miles  from  its  mouth.  There  are  many  other  important 
rivers  in  South  America,  of  less  magnitude  than  those  just 
enumerated,  but  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  size  to  Europe's 
largest  streams.  The  principal  ones  are  the  San  Francisco, 
the  Rio  Negro,  Colorado,  Esscquibo,  etc.  But  few  lakes  of 
any  considerable  si/.c  exist  in  South  America,  the  chief  one 
being  Titicaca,  which  is  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Bolivia 
and  Peru,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  4000  square  miles. 
It  is  at  an  elevation  of  about  12,800  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  in  some  parts  is  120  fathoms  deep.  There  are 
many  small  lakes  on  the  table-lands  of  the  Andes  and  in 
the  elevated  mountain-valleys.  Their  water  is  of  the  purest 
blue  and  green  colors,  and  in  many  of  them  intensely  cold, 
being  near  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  South  America  is  neither  so 
extremely  hot  in  the  N.  nor  so  intensely  cold  in  the  S.  as 
one  would  be  led  to  suppose  from  its  geographical  position. 
This  may  be  attributed  to  the  operation  of  the  trade-winds, 
the  influence  of  the  lofty  Andes,  and  other  physical  causes. 
The  burning  heat  felt  in  the  plains  of  Arabia  is  wholly  un- 
known in  the  new  continent.  Throughout  the  entire  basin 
of  the  Amazon  the  climate  is  greatly  moderated  by  the 
breeze  that  is  always  blowing  up  the  river.  But  in  some 
of  the  deep  recesses,  where  the  dense  forests  ward  off  the 
breeze,  it  is  almost  suffocating.  Brazil  and  all  the  coun- 
tries west  of  it  have  an  equable  and  temperate  climate. 
The  mean  temperature  of  Rio  Janeiro  is  74°  F.  The 
southern  portion  of  the  continent  is  so  acted  on  by  the 
Antarctic  breezes  and  immense  tracts  of  surrounding  ocean 
that  its  climate  is  rendered  cool  and  moist.  The  strip  of 
land  on  the  W.  coast  lying  between  about  7°  and  32°  S. 
lat.  and  05°  and  68°  W.  Ion.  is  an  exception  to  this,  as  rain 
never  falls  there. 

Qenloijy. — The  geology  of  South  America  is  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  known,  but  it  may  be  briefly  sketched  as  fol- 
lows: In  the  southern  part  of  the  continent,  E.  of  the 
Andes,  the  surface  is  mainly  occupied  by  drift  and  the  loess- 
like  deposits  of  the  Pampas,  the  latter  containing  the 
remains  of  the  great  edentates,  Megatherium,  Glyptodan, 
etc. — a  fauna  almost  peculiar  to  South  America,  and  now 
represented  by  her  sloths,  armadilloes,  and  ant-caters.  N. 
of  Paraguay,  and  S.  of  the  Amazon,  is  a  broad  area  under- 
laid by  crystalline  and  pateozoic  rocks, a  partof  which  are 
of  carboniferous  age.  The  valley  of  the  Amazon  forms  a 
great  plain,  of  which  the  longest  diameter  is  E.  and  \V., 
lying  between  the  palaeozoic  highlands  which  have  been 
referred  to  and  a  somewhat  similar  region  of  old  metamor- 
phic  and  probably  palaeozoic  rocks  in  Northern  Brazil  and 
Venezuela.  The  immediate  banks  of  the  great  river  are 
composed  of  soft,  horizontally  stratified  red  sandstone  and 
shales,  shown  by  Prof.  Orton  to  be  of  tertiary  age,  and 
not  drift  as  supposed  by  Agassiz.  Along  the  coast,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  cretaceous  rocks  were  found  by 
Hartt  and  others,  containing  Ammonites,  ItioccramiiH, etc.  of 
species  common  to  the  chalk  of  Europe.  The  country  bor- 
dering the  upper  Orinoco,  both  by  its  geological  structure 
and  by  its  minerals  (gold,  itacolumite,  etc.),  shows  a  marked 
resemblance  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  Alleghany  belt 
in  North  America.  At  the  northern  end  of  South  America 
we  find  near  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  tertiary  rocks 
with  beds  of  lignite;  higher  up,  and  near  Bogota,  creta- 
ceous strata,  with  ammonites  of  European  species;  still 
farther  inland,  crystalline  rocks  and  the  famous  emerald- 
mines.  The  great  chain  of  the  Andes  is  composed  mainly 
of  granite  and  crystalline  slates,  with  vast  masses  of  tra- 
chyte, porphyry,  basalt,  and  other  rocks  of  purely  igneous 
origin.  On  the  W.  flanks  of  the  chain  carboniferous,  trias.-ie. 
Jurassic,  cretaceous,  and  tertiary  strata  have  been  recog- 
nized; all  of  which  are  more  or  less  disturbed,  and  locally, 
like  the  underlying  granite,  are  metalliferous.  All  the 
southern  extremity  of  South  America  shows  marks  of  gla- 
cial action,  but  the  view  advanced  by  Prof.  Agassiz,  that 
the  valley  of  the  Amazon  \ra«  once  occupied  by  a  glacier,  is 
not  generally  accepted  by  geologists.  Many  parts  of  South 
America  contain  rich  deposits  of  the  precious  metals  and 
gems,  but  the  most  precious  minerals  of  all,  coal  and  iron, 
are  far  less  abundant  here  than  in  North  America.  Brazil 
furnishes  gold  from  several  districts.  Beautiful  topazes  are 
also  found  there,  and  the  most  productive  diamond-mines 
in  the  world  arc  in  Brazil.  Gold  and  emeralds  are  obtained 
in  Venezuela.  Chili,  Ecuador,  and  Peru  arc  famous  for 
their  mines  of  silver,  and  Chili  now  produces  half  the  cop- 
per consumed  in  the  world.  Extensive  though  not  richde- 
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posits  of  mercury  arc  also  found  at  various  point*  on  the 

U  .  enasU 

1 '.  >i:t,itii,n. — As  there  is  such  a  variety  of  climate  in 
South  America,  no  special  character  can,  with  propriety, 
he  given  to  its  vegetation.  The  most  distinguishing  fea- 
ture are  the  greal  fore-t-.  They  cover  the  greater  pan  ot 
the  entire  eon 1 1 ncnt .  and  iii  some  places  are  so  dense  (hat 
to  torn  an  entrance,  eicii  with  an  axe,  to  any  considerable 
distance,  is  almost  an  impossibility.  Many  of  the  largest 

trees    are    adorned     uith     the     most    brilliant    flowers.      In 

almost  every  part  of  tropical  America  vegetation  is  exhib- 
ited on  the  grandest  Mala,  In  certain  districts,  that  are 
spcciullv  favored  with  due  proportions  of  heat  and  • 
lire,  the  magnitude  of  the  trees  and  variety  and  beauty  of 
the  Mowers  are  extraordinary.  Fruits,  such  as  oranges, 
lemons,  limes,  cocoaiiuts,  pineapples,  mangoes,  bananas, 
pomegranates,  inammoons,  goyabas,  jiunbas,  araou,  man- 
gabas,  and  others,  grow  in  great  profusion.  Many  of  the 
most  important  and  most  widely  known  varieties  of  fruit 
are,  however,  naturalized,  rather  than  strictly  native  pro- 
ducts. Tho  bitter  quassia,  rosewood,  tonka-bean,  indigo, 
coffee,  sugar-cane,  maize,  and  the  cacao  tree  (from  the  seed 
of  which  chocolate  is  made)  are  important  productions. 
Tapioca  and  cassava  are  also  made  from  the  root  of  the 
Jiini/iliii  Miniilt'it.  Several  medicinal  plants  of  great  value 
are  natives  of  this  country,  among  which  are  cinchona, 
or  Peruvian  bark,  ipecacuanha,  copaiba,  the  balsam*  of 
Peru  and  Tolu,  and  many  others.  Among  the  remarkable 
plants  we  may  mention  the  wax-palm,  the  vegetable-ivory 
palm,  the  matS  or  Paraguay  tea,  and  the  guarana  (both 
containing  theine,  the  active  principle  of  tea  and  coffee, 
and  both  similarly  used);  also  the  vanilla-plant;  several 
caoutchouc  yielding  trees;  several  cow  trees,  yielding  a 
valuable  milk-like  latex  or  juice;  varnish  trees,  and  an 
immense  number  of  orchidaceous  epiphytes.  In  short,  the 
botany  of  South  America  is  very  rich,  and  is  by  no  means 
yet  thoroughly  known.  Its  palm  trees  are  numerous  and 
useful,  hut  are  not  equal  in  commercial  importance  to  those 
of  the  Old  World.  Towards  the  S.  the  character  of  the 
forests  is  greatly  changed  by  the  coldness  of  the  climate. 

Zoology. — South  America  has  but  few  formidable  bouts 
of  prey.  The  most  ferocious  ono  peculiar  to  the  country  is 
/V  lit  onca,  or  jaguar.  It  is  larger  and  stronger  than  the 
panther,  but  inferior  in  both  these  respects  to  the  Bengal 
tiger.  The  puma,  or  American  lion,  is  also  found.  Mon- 
keys of  the  family  Ccbidte  and  of  an  inferior  typo  are  abun- 
dant both  in  species  and  individuals.  Of  the  winged  mam- 
mals the  most  remarkable  are  the  vampire  bats.  These  ani- 
mals aro  mostly  confined  to  Guiana,  Colombia,  and  lirar.il. 
where  they  aro  very  troublesome,  attacking  and  sucking  the 
blood  of  both  men  and  beasts  while  they  are  asleep.  In  the 
low,  marshy  places  are  found  the  anaconda  and  boa-constric- 
tor. Lamas,  alpue  '  nil  as  are  peculiar:  horses, asses, 
sheep,  oxen,  alpacas,  goats,  and  swine  are  the  chief  domestic 
nnimals.  Horses  and  cattle  have  greatly  increased;  the 
former  can  be  bought  for  a  few  dollars,  and  the  latter  are 
mostly  valued  for  their  hides  and  tallow,  the  flesh  being 
rally  thrown  away.  South  America  is  especially  rich 
in  birds;  the  most  remarkable  one  in  respect  to  size  is  the 
condor ;  one  of  the  largest  specimens  yet  captured  measured 
about  fourteen  feet  between  the  tips  of  the  wings.  It  sel- 
dom exceeds  eleven,  however,  the  body  being  from  three  to 
thre,.  and  a  half  feet  in  length.  It  frequents  the  most  in- 
iicei ssiblo  cliffs  of  the  Andes.  Eagles,  falcons,  vultures, 
and  other  rapacious  birds  are  found.  Many  birds  of  bright 
plumage  also  exist.  Alligators,  lizards,  electric  eels,  and 
snakes  aro  numerous.  Fish  abound  in  the  seas.lakes,  and 
rivers.  Immense  numbers  of  centipedes,  scorpions,  spiders, 
nuts,  termites,  and  locusts  occur.  The  latter  are  especially 
numerous  in  Buenos  Ayrcs,  sometimes  eo\  critig  the  earth 
for  a  distance  of  200  miles,  and  eating  every  vestige  of 
green  substance  that  protrudes  from  the  ground.  The  mos- 
quito and  chigoe  lire  also  much  dreaded. 

Hum  nf  Men.-— Many  of  the  aborigines  still   exist 
South  America.     The  aboriginal  Araiieanians  of  Chili  arc 
more  advanced  in  civilization  than  the  other  Indians.  They 
•i.itc   in    small   communities,   are    industrious  workers, 
weave   and   dye   doth   with   much   skill,  have   fewer  vice: 
than  the  other  tribes,  and  are  firm  and  courageous.     They 
are  fond  of  spirituous   liquors,  and  manufacture  a  drink 
called  chicha.     Like  other  Indians  of  South  An 
have  long  been  acquainted  with  (he  art  of  working  th 
metals,  particularly  gold  and  silver.     The  Indians  of  the 
Pampas  have  a  dark  complexion,  are  low  in  stature,  an.i 
made,  but  they  are  muscular  and  athletic,  and  arc  remark- 
ably good  horsemen.     They  do  not  cultivate  the  so, I  or  ap- 
ply'themselves  to  any  sort  of  labor,  but  lead  a  fOI  ing  life, 
aro  cruel  and  ferocious  in  disposition,  and  generally  -• 
dispute^  with  the  knife.      In  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,   below  the   :!Sth    parallel,  is    found  the    PatagO 
nian,  whose  stature  and  bulk,  though  very  remarkable, 


have  been  much  exaggerate.!.     The  average  height  of  (hi. 
race  is  about  lix  feet.   The  head  and  feature*  an  Urge,  and 
the  complexion  of  a  dark  copper  brown.     They  lead  n 
madic  life,  and  *ub«i*t  on  the  fle.h  of  tbe  animal*  they 
kill. 

Ilitinry. — The  Brrt  discoverer  of  South  America,  wu 
Columbus  himself,  who  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco 
in  14V8.  A  Ion  10  de  liojeda,  an  eni,  ipri-mg  Spurn-!.  .  ava- 
lier,  with  a  fleet  of  four  ihips,  >oun  followed  in  the  track 
of  Columbus,  and  having  reached  Sooth  America  new  the 
equator,  passed  the  mouths  of  the  Kueqnibo  and  Orinoco 
river*,  and  examined  the  greater  part  of  the  eoant  of 
Veneiuela.  On  this  expedition  lloj.-.u  wu  accompanied 
by  Amerigo  Vespucci,  who  wu  a  native  of  Florence.  He 
(Vespucci),  being  an  experienced  mariner  and  a  man  of 
considerable  talent,  published  in  (he  year  lion,  after  tie  ir 
return,  an  account  of  their  voyage  and  exploration*,  and 
thus  his  name  became  inseparably  associated  with  the  new 
continent.  Nearly  the  whole  of  South  America  wu  until 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  dependency  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  About  1810  the  war  of  independence 
began  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  which,  after  about  ten  years, 
I  in  tbe  complete  overthrow  of  Spanish  rule  and  the 
establishment  of  a  number  of  republics.  Braiil  also  be- 
came (in  1823)  independent  of  Portugal,  but  retained  the 
monarchical  form  of  government,  and  now  it  the  only 
monarchy  on  the  entire  American  continent. 

l.itrratnrr. — See  lliKBol.DT,  "  Kxnincn  critique  de  I'his 
toire  do  la  geographic  dn  Nouveau  Continent "  (6  vols., 
1838-39);  MACURKUOR,  "The  Progress  of  America  from 
the  Discovery  of  Columbus  to  the  year  1846"  (2  TO!*., 
1847);  SyfiKK,  "The  State*  of  Central  America"  (1- 
WAPPAIS,  in  the  new  edition  of  Stein'*  and  Hiirsehel- 
mann's  "  Handbuch  dcr  Geographic  und  Stalistik  "  ( IS55 
seq.);  KOHL,  "Geschichlc  der  l-.nideekung  von  Amerika" 
(1861) ;  "  Naturalist's  Directory  of  North  America  and  the 
\\  e-t  Indies  "  (published  by  the  F.ssex  Institute.  Salem, 
Mass..  1864);  J.  DigTVRXELl.,  "Influence  of  Climate  in 
North  and  South  America,  etc."  (1867);  DR.  D.  I).  Bnix- 
TOX,  "The  Myths  of  the  New  World"  (IS6S):  li.  F.  HE 
COSTA,  "The  pre-Columbian  Discovery  of  America  by  the 
Northmen,  illustrated  by  translations  from  the  Icelandic 
Sagu"  (Albany,  1868).  REVISED  BY  J.  8.  NBWBEHRT. 

American,  a  township  of  Sacramento  co.,  Cal.    P.  416. 

American  Antiquities.  1'nder  this  appellation  are 
commonly  included  the  various  remains  of  aboriginal  forti- 
fications, mounds,  etc.,  as  well  as  those  of  architecture  and 
art,  whether  existing  in  North,  Central,  or  South  America. 
This  name  is  obviously  too  general  and  of  too  extensive  an 
application  for  a  work  in  which  the  various  articles  are  de- 
signed to  be  distributed  as  much  u  possible  under  separate 
heads,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  convenient  and  ready  reference. 
The  various  architectural  and  other  remains,  therefore,  of 
Mexico  and  Central  and  South  America  will  be  noticed  re- 
spectively under  MEXICAN  AXTIQI-ITIES,  COPAX,  PAI.EXQUK, 
PERUVIAX  ANTIQI-ITIES,  TIAHTAXICO,  etc.  But  u  there  is 
no  other  more  appropriate  head  under  which  the  peculiar 
though  widely  extended  remains  found  in  the  valley  of  (he 
.Missi-sippi  and  its  tributaries  can  l.c  treated,  it  is  proposed 
to  describe  them  in  the  present  article. 

Most  of  these  monuments  are  mounds  and  walls  of  earth. 
They  are  usually  found  overgrown  by  the  primeval  fortit*, 
and  in  the  living  and  decaying  tree*  which  cover  them  we 
have  a  record  that  they  have  been  aba»dtr*ni  at  leas*  a 
thousand  years.  As  they  are  plainly  the  relic*  of  a  se- 
dentary people,  very  different  in  their  habits  and  modes  of 
life  from  the  Indians  who  occupied  all  th«  country  at  the 
time  of  the  advent  of  the  whites,  they  have  been  generally 
regarded  as  the  work  of  a  distinct  and  now  extinct  race,  to 
whom  the  name  of  Mound-Builders  hu  been  given.  Be- 
sides the  mounds  and  other  earth-works  left  by  (he  Mound- 
Builders,  one  occwionally  find*  very  wide  walls  laid  up  of 
rough  stones  without  mortar,  lome  of  which  will  be  refer- 
red in  farther  on.  We  have  proof  also  that  the  Mound- 
Builders  worked  (he  copper-mines  of  Luke  Superior,  lead- 
mines  near  Lexington.  Ky.,  and  oil-well*  in  Canada  and 

North-western    Pennsylvania.   (.Vrirnrr.-jr.t 

The  remains  of  the  Mound-Builders  are  spread  over 
vast  extent  of  country.     They  are  found  <-n  the  sources 
of  the  Allcghany,  in  the  western  part   of  (ho   Sta- 
New  York,  and  in  nearly  all  the  Western  "img 

Michigan  and  Iowa.     They  were  observed  by  Lewis  and 
Clarke  on  the  Missouri,  1000  mile*  a* 
the  Mississippi.    They  line  the  shore*  of  tbe  Q«U 
!  from  Texas  to  Florida,  whence  they  extend  through  A 
bama  and  Georgia  into  South   Carolina.     They  are 
cially  numerous  in  Ohio.  Indiana.  Illinois.  V 
sonri.  Arkansas.  Kenluekv.    . 

sippi,  Alabama,  «*     Many  of 

•uains  were  evidently  d.  -iiri.cd  .1-  mrin  of  defence 
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or  as  watch-towers  in  war.  No  inconsiderable  number 
appear  to  have  been  formed  as  sepulchral  monuments  or 
pheea  of  burial  for  the  deud ;  while  otln-rs  serin  obviously 
to  have  boon  constructed  as  temples  or  places  of  worship 
and  sacrifice.  Among  those  evidently  works  of  dei'mr.- 
arc  the  fortifications  found  in  Ross  co.,  0.,  near  the  village 
of  Kourncvillc.  These  occupy  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill, 
tin-  sides  of  which  are  remarkably  abrupt,  so  as  to  be  at 
s>mc  points  absolutely  inaccessible.  Tho  defences  consist 
of  a  wall  of  stone,  now  in  ruins,  carried  around  the  hill  a 
little  below  its  brow,  and  extending  across  the  neck  which 
connects  the  hill  with  the  range  beyond.  On  the  eastern 
side,  where  the  declivity  is  least  abrupt,  the  wall  is  stronger 
and  higher  than  on  tho  other  sides,  except  across  the  neck 
(which  is  about  700  feet  wide),  where  it  is  strongest  of  all. 
In  this  portion  of  the  wall  are  three  gateways  about  eight 
feet  wide.  In  ono  place  on  the  western  side,  whore  the  ab- 
ruptness of  the  hill  makes  it  wholly  inaccessible,  the  wall 
is  discontinued  for  some  distance.  Everything,  indeed, 
connected  with  these  works  clearly  indicates  that  they  were 
designed  for  purposes  of  defence.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
space  enclosed  within  the  wall  is  more  than  140  acres,  while 
the  entire  line  of  the  fortifications  measures  about  two  and 
a  quarter  miles.  Tho  enclosure  is  abundantly  supplied  wii  h 
water,  which  can  readily  bo  obtained  at  tho  depth  of  a  few 
feet  by  digging,  and  is  also  found  in  two  considerable  ponds 
or  small  lakes,  one  of  which  covers  about  two  acres.  An- 
other work  of  a  similar  character,  in  tho  southern  part  of 
Highland  co.,  0.,  is  known  as  Fort  Hill.  Tho  fortifications 
are  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  500  feet  high.  They  are  com- 
posed of  mingled  earth  and  stone.  Measured  from  the 
bottom  of  tho  ditch,  from  which  tho  earth  used  in  building 
tho  embankment  has  been  excavated,  tho  wall  is  in  some 
places  fifteen  feet  high,  while  the  average  breadth  of  the 
base  is  from  thirty  to  forty  feet.  That  these  fortifications 
were  constructed  several  centuries  ago  is  rendered  more  than 
probable  by  tho  fact  that  a  chestnut  tree  twenty-one  feet  in 
circumference  was  found  growing  some  years  since  on  the  em- 
bankment, and  an  oak  tree  twenty-three  feet  in  circumference, 
though  now  fallen  and  much  decayed,  had  evidently  grown 
upon  the  earth  of  tho  fortifications.  Tho  entire  length  of 
the  wall  at  Fort  Hill  is  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half:  it  en- 
closes a  space  of  about  fifty  acres.  Among  the  remains, 
which  give  evidence  of  their  having  been  constructed  for 
religious  purposes,  are  a  large  number  consisting  of  an  em- 
bankment or  wall  of  earth  in  the  form  of  a  perfect  circle, 
adjacent  to  which  there-  is  often  a  square  or  parallelogram 
made  with  an  embankment  similar  to  that  of  the  circle.  In 
Hoss  co.,  O.,  cast  of  the  Scioto  River,  near  Chillicothc,  are 
works  of  this  description.  The  circle  is  1050  feet  in  diam- 
eter, the  side  of  the  adjoining  rectangle  being  about  900 
feet.  The  wall  of  the  latter  is  about  twelve  feet  high,  with 
a  base  of  fifty  feet,  without  any  ditch  on  either  side.  The 
wall  of  the  circle  is  somewhat  lower.  Nearly  similar  to  the 
above,  and  of  about  tho  same  extent,  arc  tho  celebrated  re- 
mains at  Circleville,  0.,  though  they  have  (or  rather  had, 
for  the  lines  have  become  almost  obliterated  by  the  repeated 
cultivation  of  the  ground)  this  peculiarity,  that  the  circle 
is  formed  by  a  double  embankment,  with  a  ditch  between. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  this  kind  is  the 
Great  Serpent,  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  in  Adams 
co.,  0.  It  extends  700  feet,  terminating  in  a  triple  coil  at 
the  tail.  The  line  of  the  body  is  gently  and  gracefully 
undulating,  and  the  entire  length,  if  extended  in  a  straight 
line,  would  not  be  less  than  1000  feet.  Its  jaws  are  widely 
distended,  and  it  seems  attempting  to  swallow  an  oval 
figure  (perhaps  designed  to  represent  an  egg)  which  is  100 
feet  long  and  HO  wide.  The  embankment  which  forms  tho 
body  of  the  serpent  is  five  or  six  feet  high,  with  a  base  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  It  would  seem  that  it  might 
have  been  designed  as  some  mystical  emblem.  No  small 
number  nf  the  remains  consist  of  mounds,  generally  Hourly 
conical  in  their  form,  at  ottier  times  resembling  a  parallelo- 
gram. Of  the  former  class  is  the  great  mound  at  Mounds- 
vilte,  in  West  V;i.,  iib.mt  twelve  miles  below  Wheeling.  It 
i.j  :ili.mt  70  feet  high  and  1000  feet  in  circumference  at  tho 
base.  In  1838  a  shaft  was  sunk  from  tho  apex  to  the  b;ise  ; 
two  sepulchral  chambers  were  found  constructed  of  logs. 
and  covered  with  stones;  the  lower  chamber  contained  two 
skeletons,  the  upper  but  nnc,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decay. 
It  is  supposed  that  as  a  general  rule  each  mound  was  raised 
over  a  single  individual,  although  some  may  have  been  de- 
signed as  general  cemeteries. 

Near  Oahokia,  in  Illinois,  is  a  very  extensive  earthwork 
in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  700  feet  long  by  500  wide 
at  the,  base,  with  a  height  of  90  feet.  The  top  is  level,  hav- 
ing an  area  of  near  five  acres. 

Many  implements  and  ornaments  have  been  found  in  the 
mounds.  They  are  usually  composed  of  stone,  though  some- 
times of  copper,  more  rarely  still  of  shell  or  bnne.  The  cop- 
per is  always  in  its  native  state — never  alloyed,  nor  even 


cast — and  shows  specks  of  silver,  such  as  are  found  only  in 
the  copper  of  Lake  Superior.  The  stone  implements — ex- 
cept the  flint  spear  and  arrow  heads — are  wrought  with 
much  care  and  skill.  Pottery  is  found  in  most  of  tho 
mounds;  it,  is  sometimes  graceful  in  form  and  highly  orna- 
mented, oftener  coarse  and  rude.  Masses  of  galena,  calc- 
spar,  quartz  crystals,  sheets  of  mica,  and  marine  shells 
found  in  the  mounds,  with  copper  and  stone  implements 
composed  of  materials  brought  from  distant  localities,  in- 
dicate some  internal  but  no  foreign  commerce.  Fragments 
of  coarse  cloth  have  been  discovered,  but  all  fine  fabrics 
are  wanting,  perhaps  from  the  lapse  of  time.  No  bones 
taken  from  the  mounds  indicate  that  their  builders  had 
domestic  animals.  In  many  instances  the  human  skele- 
tons have  almost,  entirely  disappeared,  attesting  their  great 
antiquity.  No  tablets  or  inscriptions  yet  discovered  indi- 
cate that  the  Mound-Builders  had  a  written  language,  and 
tho  inscriptions  on  rocks  so  common  in  the  country  they 
occupied,  and  usually  referred  to  them,  are  of  rude  execu- 
tion, mythical  character,  and  of  doubtful  parentage  ;  so 
that  they  throw  little  light  on  the  history  of  this  ancient 
race. 

From  all  the  facts  before  us,  we  can  at  present  say  little 
more  than  this:  that  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Atlantic  coast  were  once  densely  populated  by  a  sedentary, 
agricultural,  and  partially  civilized  race,  quite  different 
from  the  modern  nomadic  Indians,  though  possibly  the 
progenitors  of  some  of  the  Indian  tribes;  and  that  after 
many  centuries  of  occupation  they  disappeared  from  our 
country  at  least  ono  thousand,  perhaps  many  thousands, 
of  years  before  the  advent  of  tho  Europeans.  The  pre- 
historic remains  found  so  abundantly  in  Arizona  appear 
to  be  related  to  the  civilization  of  Mexico;  and  the  remnants 
of  semi-civilized  Indian  tribes  now  found  there  are  perhaps 
descendants  of  the  ancient  builders  of  the  great  houses  and 
cities  whose  ruins  are  there  found.  (See  SQUIER,  ''Memoir 
of  the  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  West,"  and  "Aborig- 
inal Monuments  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  1849;  BALD- 
WIN, "  Ancient  America,"  1872;  DAVIS,  -'The  Monuments 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  ;"  FOSTER,  "  Pre-historic  Races  of 
the  U.  S."  (1878).  REVISED  BY  J.  S.  NEWBEUUY. 

American  Indians.  See  INDIANS,  by  J.  HAMMOND 
TRUMBULL,  LL.D. 

American  Indians,  Languages  of.  See  INDIAN 
LANGUAGES,  by  J.  HAMMOND  TRUMBULL,  LL.D. 

American  Institute.  The  American  Institute  was  or- 
ganized on  the  19th  of  Feb.,  1828,  by  a  few  prominent  busi- 
ness-men of  the  city  of  New  York,  who  were  strongly  im- 
pressed with  tho  importance  of  fostering  American  manu- 
factures; and  they  proposed  to  direct  immediate  attention 
to  this  subject  by  a  public  display  of  the  best  specimens  of 
domestic  skill  and  industry.  In  October  of  the  same  year 
the  first  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Masonic  Hall,  then  lo- 
cated on  Broadway,  and  at  its  close  gold  and  silver  medals 
valued  at  more  than  $1000  were  awarded  to  the  succes-lul 
competitors.  As  the  expenses  incurred  at  this  exhibition 
were  less  than  the  receipts  for  tho  admission  of  visitors, 
the  association  wisely  inferred  that  industrial  expositions 
by  judicious  management  eould  be  made  self  sustaining,  ami 
accordingly  it  took  measures  for  ensuring  a  permanent  or- 
ganization. 

By  an  act  of  the  N.  Y.  legislature,  passed  May  2,  1829, 
the  American  Institute  of  the  city  of  New  York  was  incor- 
porated "  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  promoting  do- 
mestic industry  in  this  State  and  in  the  U.  ^.  in  agriculture, 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  arts,  and  any  improve- 
ments  therein,  by  bestowing  rewards  and  other  benefits  on 
those  who  shall  make  such  improvements  or  excel  in  any 
of  the  said  branches ;  and  by  such  other  ways  and  means 
as  to  the  said  corporation,  or  the  trustees  thereof,  shall  ap- 
pear most  expedient."  Under  this  act,  and  without  ex- 
ternal aid,  the  Institute  continued  its  operations,  depending 
chiefly  for  support  on  the  attractions  of  its  annual  fairs,  yet 
from  time  to  time  enlarging  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness, 
until  its  beneficial  influence  was  felt  and  acknowledged 
throughout  the  whole  country.  Forty-one  exhibitions  have 
j  been  held,  a  number  far  exceeding  that  of  any  other  or- 
j  ganization  in  the  world.  A  single  comparison  will  show 
!  the  actual  progress  made  in  this  department  of  the  Insti- 
i  tute.  Its  first  exhibition  (in  1828)  was  open  for  three 
day?,  and  the  number  of  entries  of  articles  for  competition 
was  less  than  one  hundred  ;  its  exhibition  in  1872  con- 
tinued for  nearly  three  months,  and  the  number  of  entries 
exceeded  1400,  and  embraced  more  than  5000  different  ar- 
ticles. 

Although  several  public  displays  illustrating  progress  in 
the  useful  arts  had  been  made  previous  to  the  foundation 
of  the  American  Institute,  yet  it  is  fairly  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having  first  inaugurated  the  system  of  self-sus- 
taining annual  exhibitions,  which  has  since  been  success- 
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fully  imitated  liy  other  associations.     Its  persistent  effort* 
ill    fosteiiu;;   tin-    ^eniiis    ol    iii'.enti"!)  uLi'  ii    lias    wrought 

SU"ll      IIKI  .fleal     ellallLn'V     ill      tile     lU.irerial     I  • '  .  M '  I  1 1  i I 1  It      of     till* 

:ni  1   ..'lei    limits,  piohaMv  suggested  the   plan   of   i 

[i:iti"li:il  evpoHl  ions.       llnnlitli  M  these   have   accomplished 

much  liy  their  i;c neral   diffusion  of  practical  knowledge; 
nc\crilie|css,  as  financial  investments  not  one  of  them  has 

rllinrivl  i\  e. 

One  feature  peculiar  to  the  competitive  displays  of  the 
American  In  'i'ute  which  deserves  espccinl  BOnflModBlkNI 
is  tin-  requirement  of  satisfactory  practical  testa  of  steam- 
engines,  pumps,  and  other  working  machinery,  also  of 
harvesters  ;iml  other  agricultural  implements,  in  which 
the  power  evpcmled  iii  tin'  operation  of  each  is  carefully 
in-  i  1 1  ret  1,  thus  furnish  ing  a  criterion  for  impartial  awards. 

It  was  early  found  that  the  interests  of  agriculture  re- 
ijuireil  a  free  ati'l  frequent  interchange  of  opinions  M  to 
th<-  l>cst  methods  of  tilling  the  soil ;  accordingly  the  Farm- 
ers' Club  was  established.  For  many  years  it  has  held 
weekly  meetings,  at  which  communications  from  all  parts 
of  the  Union  arc  read  and  made  the  subjects  of  interesting 
discussions.  Full  reports  of  these  discussions  appear  in 
lea  ling  metropolitan  weekly  journals,  and  by  this  means 
it  is  es;  imateil  that  in  the  year  1872  each  meeting  interested 
not  less  than  a  million  readers.  Through  the  agency  of 
this  club  many  farmers,  even  in  most  remote  States,  have 
been  supplied  with  improved  varieties  of  cereals  and  other 
.  the  number  of  packages  gratuitously  distributed  by 
mail  in  a  single  year  having  reached  12,000. 

The  I'olytochnie  Association  is  another  important  branch 
of  the  Institute,  which  hokls  weekly  sessions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  new  inventions  and  discoveries,  and  of 
discussing  all  i|uostions  relating  to  technology.  To  these 
aihl  other  organizations  under  the  control  of  the  Institute 
the  public  have  free  access. 

During  each  winter  the  Institute  gives  a  course  of  scicn- 
tilie  leeiures,  which  is  free  to  the  members  and  their  fami- 
lies. The  high  character  of  each  course  has  been  main- 
tained by  selecting  as  lecturers  professors  in  colleges  and 
other  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  abilityand  culture.  The 
lilirary  of  the  Institute  contains  about  10,000  volumes,  the 
most  of  which  relate  to  science  and  its  useful  applications. 
By  vote  of  the  members  works  of  fiction  are  now  excluded. 

Since  the  year  is  II  the  Institute  has  made  annual  re- 
ports of  its  transactions  to  the  legislature.  The  volumes 
printed  by  their  authority  have  been  widely  circulated 
throughout  the  State  and  among  kindred  associations  in 
this  c.imutry  "in!  Europe.  Within  the  last  ten  years  these 
volumes,  containing  an  average  of  1200  pages  each,  have 
been  incrcii.-ine;  iu  interest  and  value.  It  has  been  the  aim 
of  the  corresponding  secretary,  under  whose  supervision 
they  me  prepared,  to  give  in  each  a  summary  of  progress 
in  science,  and  art,  both  at  homo  and  abroad,  and  at  the 
same  lime  to  exclude  from  them  all  discussions  on  abstract 
quest.ions  or  disputed  points  which  might  tend  to  excite 
religions,  political,  or  social  prejudices. 

The  Institute  hail  about  3000  members  in  1873,  and  the 
value  of  its  property  was  then  estimated  at  $300,000.  It 
has  never  received  a  bequest  or  endowment,  but  in  antici- 
pation of  such  an  event  the  legislature  of  New  York,  by  an 
act  passed  April  21, 1800, enlarged  its  powers, aud  directed 
that  all  donations, bequests, and  devises  hereafter  made  for 
its  benefit  should  be  taken  and  held  by  a  board  of  regents, 
among  whom  are  the  governor  of  the  State  and  the  mayor 
of  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  cxiiibitioti  buildings  owned  and  occupied  by  the  In- 
stitute in  is;:;  extend  from  Second  to  Third  avenue,  and 
from  Sixty-third  to  Sixty-fourth  street,  their  length  being 
610  feet,  ami  the  extreme  width  200  feet.  They  are,  how- 
ever, of  a  temporary  character,  and  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
at  no  distant  day  a  permanent  fire-proof  structure  of  such 
ample  dimensions  as  to  accommodate  under  one  roof  all  the 
departments  of  the  Institute. 

It  will  ho  seen  by  this  brief  sketch  that  the  American 
Institute  is  exactly  adapted  to  meet  certain  intellectual 
wants  of  almost  every  class  of  citizens,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  give  material  aid  to  the  inventor  and  manufacturer. 
It  does  not  seek  to  educate  the  young,  but  rather  to  diffuse 
amonj;  those  who  have  arrived  at  maturity  a  knowledge 
of  the  latest  triumphs  of  science,  the  most  important  im- 

Krovctnents  in  the  arts,  and  the  best  machines  ami  method- 
»r  increasing  material  productions.     Its   mission  is  not 
limited  to  its  own  members,  for  its  highest  aim  is  the  pub- 
lic good. 

The  names  of  those  who  have  labored  long  and  faith- 
fully for  its  success  are  too  numerous  to  be  here  enumerated. 
Prominent  among  its  early  friends  wore  Thaddeus  B. 
Wakcmann,  its  first  corresponding  secretary,  who  held  that 
office  for  twenty  years,  ami  Hen.  .lames  Tallmadge,  for 
twenty  vcars  its  president.  Among  those  who  have  more 
recently  increased  its  fame  and  influence  by  their  pens  and 


personal  efforts  we  may  mention  the  late  llorw  Cir.  • 

i-  lit  ot     the     1  J|,. 

•  and  'i'i  ,•,.  .  the  K.  .  .  1  :   ,r  I, 

I.I. .11.,  who  at  (hi.-  tune    1-7.;)  mod  worlluh  till-  the  name 
.-ible  post.  HAMLKL  tl.  TILI  «  v 

Amer'icanium,  *  trrm  applied  to  certain  peculiar  ex- 
pressions or  tiirms  nl'  the  Kngliidi  language  prevailing  in 
the  U.  8. ;  such  »- 

or  "obliging;"  to  Jir,  instead  of  to  " arrange "  or  ••  put  in 
order,"  to  "dress;'    go  aktail,  etc.,  etc.     It  may.  b.  » 
be  remarked  that  some  of  the  to-called  "  Am< 
are  nothing  more  than  old  Knglish  word-,  tin-  original  sig- 
nification of  which  has  become  partly  or  wholly  obsolete  in 
England,  while  it  if  still  retained  in 

tick,  ticlcntit,  instead  of  the  |.  ill,"  "ill- 

ness;" and  ride,  which  originally  signified  to  be  conveyed 
either  in  a  carriage  or  on  horseback,  but  limited  to  the  lat- 
ter exclusively  by  the  present  Kngliidi  usage.  Both  of 
these  words  arc  often  used  in  the  common  translation  of 
the  Bible  in  what  we  may  call  Ibeir  American  signification. 
Others  are  words  which  in  England  are  provincial  or  local, 
but  which  are  in  extensive,  if  Dot  universal,  use  in  thr 
U.S.;  to  uili,  in  the  sense  of  to  "droop"  or  "wither,"  it 
an  instance  of  this  kind.  It  is  an  obvious  error  to  call 
those  words  "  Americanisms  "  which  have  been  introduced 
as  the  name  of  something  which  does  not  exist  or  is  com- 
paratively little  used  in  England,  as  prairie,  molaitei,  eta. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  mont  remarkable  Ameri- 
canisms extensively  prevailing  in  the  {'.  S. :  Jiayynyi,  used 
instead  of  the  English  word  "  luggage"  to  denote  the  trunks 
or  what  contains  the  wearing  apparel,  etc.  of  one  who  is 
travelling. — /twit  (a  corruption  of  the  Dutch  baa*,  a  "i 


tor"),  one  who  has  the  employment  or  direction  of  a  set  of 
workmen.  —  Greet,  which  signifies  in  England  a  small  arm 
or  inlet  of  the  sea,  is  used  almost  universally  in  the  U.  8. 
for  a  "small  river."  —  Hark,  signifying,  according  to  Eng- 
lish usage,  a  horse  let  out  for  hire,  is  employed  in  the  U.  B. 
for  a  "  hackney  coach,"  of  which  it  is  doubtless  an  abbre- 
viation. —  Sleigh  is  in  universal  use  in  the  I'.  P.  for  what 
the  English  call  a  "  sledge."  —  Wmidi  is  used  in  America 
instead  of  the  English  words  "  wood  "  and  ••  fnn 

Many  expressions  are  reproachfully  termed  American- 
isms which  nave  the  sanction  of  some  of  the  best  English 
writers;  wo  may  cite,  among  others,  Inlruied,  which  Cole- 
ridge condemned  as  an  Americanism,  but  which  is  as  legiti- 
mately formed  as  gifted,  a  word  fully  sanctioned  by  the 
usage  of  the  best  Knglish  authors;  and  tu  (A  it  rim»rrti«», 
which,  if  not  a  very  elegant  cxprcs-ion,  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  brevity,  and  was  used  by  Ilailitt  long  before  the 


low  Papers,"  second  scries.)  J.  THOMAS. 

American  liiver,  in  the  N.  central  part  of  California, 
formed  by  the  union  of  its  North  and  South  Korku  in  the 
western  part  of  El  Dorado  county  ;  it  flown  in  a  S.  W.  direc- 
tion, and  empties  into  the  Sacramento  Kiver  a  short  dis- 
tance above  Sacramento  City.  Gold  is  found  along  the 
banks  of  this  river  and  its  forks. 

Amer'icus,  cap.  of  Sumter  co.,  Oa.,  on  South-western 
R.  K.,  70  miles  S.  8.  W.  of  Macon,  has  6  churches,  I  fe- 
male college,  1  male  high  school,  common  schools,  I  week- 
ly newspaper,  1  national  bank,  1  carriage-factory,  and  liO 
stores  and  shops.  Pop.  3259. 

J.  R.  WOKRIL.  FOB  En.  or  "SrimcR  REPI-BLIIIX." 

Americas,  p.-v.,  Washington  tii.,  Tippecanoe  co..  Ind., 
10  miles  N.  E.  of  Lafayette,  on  Toledo  Wabash  and  West- 
ern R.  R.  and  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal.  Pop.  143. 

Americas,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Lyon  co., 
Kan.,  on  the  Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas  R.  R.,  8  miles 
N.  W.  of  Emporia.  The  Neoyho  River  furnishes  valuable 
water-power.  Pop.  of  township,  884. 

Americas,  a  post-village,  capital  of  JacksoD  co.,  Miss., 
near  Pascagoula  River,  about  150  miles  S.  E.  of  Jackson. 

America*  Vespucius.    See  Vtsn  .  .  i. 

A'mersfort',  or  A'mcrsfoort',  a  town  and  port  of 
the  Netherlands  in  the  province  ..I  I  in.l.t.on  the  river 
Kern,  12  miles  N.  E.  of  t  treoht.  It  has  a  Jansenitt  semi- 
nary, a  Latin  school,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  and  wool- 
len stuff?.  Tobacco,  grain,  and  dried  herrings  are  exported 
from  this  town.  Pop.  in  ISf.;. 

Amen,  a  post-village  of  Washington  townshi] 
CO.,  la.,  on  the    !"»»  dn  ision  of  the  Chicago  ai. 
western  R.  R.     It  has  one  weekly  newspaper,  and  is  the 
seat  of  the  State  Agricultural  College.     Pop.  636. 

Ames,  a  post-village  of  Canajoharie  township.  Mont- 
gomery co..  N.  Y..  is  the  seat  of  an  academy.  Pop.  150. 

Ames,  a  township  of  Athens  CO.,  0.     Pop.  1 
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Ames  ( ADEI.BEUT),  an  American  officer,  born  Oct.  31, 
1835,  at  Rockland.  Ale.,  graduated  at  West  Point  1861, 
lieutenant-colonel  Twenty-fourth  Infantry  July  28,  186B, 
and  brigadier-general  U.  S.  volunteers  May  20.  1863; 
served  in  the  artillery  in  the  Manassas  campaign  1801,  en- 
gaged at  Bull  Run  (wounded  and  brevet  major),  in  defences 
of  Washington  1861-62,  in  command  of  battery  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Peninsula  1862,  engaged  at  Yorktown,  Gaines'  Mill, 
and  Malvern  Hill  (brevet  lieutenant-colonel),  as  colonel 
Twentieth  Maine  Volunteers  Aug.  29,  1862,  in  Maryland 
campaign  1862,  engaged  at  Antietam.  in  Rnppahannock 
campaign  1862-63,  engaged  at  Frcderiekslmrg,  Chanei'l- 
lorsvillc,  and  Beverly  Ford,  in  Pennsylvania  campaign 
1863,  engaged  at  Gettysburg  (brevet  colonel),  in  operations 
in  the  department  of  the  South  1863-64,  in  command  of  a 
division  in  the  operations  before  Petersburg  1864,  engaged 
at  Port  Walthall  Junction,  Cold  Harbor,  and  Darbytown 
road,  in  expeditions  to  Fort  Fisher  1864-65,  engaged  in 
the  assault  and  capture  of  the  place  (brevet  brigadier-gen- 
eral U.  S.  A.  and  brevet  major-general  U.  S.  volunteers), 
and  in  operations  in  North  Carolina  1865-66.  Breveted 
major-general  Mar.  13,  1865,  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
services  in  the  field.  Since  the  war  was  made  provisional 
governor  of  Mississippi  June  15, 1 868,  in  command  of  fourth 
military  district,  department  of  Mississippi,  1869.  Re- 
signed'Feb.  23,  1870,  and  was  elected  to  the  U.  P.  Senate 
from  Mississippi  on  the  reconstruction  of  that  State,  and 
took  his  seat  April,  1870. 

GEORGE  W.  CULLUM,  U.  S.  Army. 

Ames  (EDWARD  R.),  D.  D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  born  at  Athens,  0.,  May  20, 1806.  He  was 
educated  at  Ohio  University,  was  tutor  at  McKcndreo  Col- 
lege (182:5-29),  began  to  preach  in  1830,  and  was  appointed 
a  bishop  in  1852.  Since  1861  he  has  resided  in  Baltimore. 

Ames  (FISHER),  LL.IX,  an  eminent  orator  and  states- 
man, born  in  Dcdham,  Mass.,  April  9, 1758.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1774,  after  which  ho  studied  law  in 
the  office  of  William  Tudor  of  Boston,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1781.  In  several  political  essays  which  ho 
wrote  for  the  newspapers  of  Boston  about  1785  ho  dis- 
played practical  wisdom  and  literary  ability  of  a  high 
order.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  of  Massachu- 
setts which  in  1788  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
he  advocated  its  adoption  in  an  eloquent  speech.  Having 
identified  himself  with  the  Federal  party,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  Congress  in  1789  by  the  voters  of  the  district 
which  included  Boston.  He  supported  the  administration 
of  Washington,  spoke  frequently  in  Congress,  and  soon  ac- 
quired a  national  reputation  as  an  orator  of  the  foremost 
rank.  Among  the  most  memorable  of  his  parliamentary 
efforts  was  a  powerful  speech  in  support  of  Jay's  treaty 
with  England,  April,  1796,  which  has  been  preserved.  At 
the  close  of  this  speech  an  opponent  of  the  treaty  moved 
to  postpone  the  vote  on  the  question,  giving  as  a  reason 
that  the  members  were  too  much  excited  to  make  a  just 
and  rational  decision.  After  he  had  served  four  terms  in 
Congress  he  retired  to  private  life  in  1797,  on  account  of 
his  delicate  health.  He  married  Frances  Worthington 
of  Springfield  in  1792.  In  1799  he  pronounced  a  eulogy 
on  Washington  before  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts. 
He  was  elected  president  of  Harvard  College  in  1804,  hut 
ho  declined  that  position.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1808,  leaving  several  sons.  His  character  was  eminently 
pure  and  honorable.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  wit,  his 
colloquial  powers,  and  his  brilliant  imagination.  His  ora- 
tions abound  in  happy  metaphors  and  illustrations.  His 
works,  consisting  of  orations,  essays,  and  letters,  were  pub- 
lished by  his  son,  Seth  Ames,  in  2  vols.,  1854. 

Ames  (JOSEPH),  born  in  Roxbury.  N.  H.,  in  1816,  he- 
came  an  artist,  studied  in  Rome,  painted  excellent  portraits 
and  genre  pictures,  became  a  resident  of  Boston,  Mass., 
and  afterwards  of  Baltimore,  and  died  in  New  York  City, 
Oct.  30,  1872.  Among  his  best  works  are  portraits  of 
Pius  IX.,  Rufus  (,'hoate,  and  Ristori  as  "Medea,"  "Maud 
Muller,"  and  "  The  Old  Stone  Pitcher." 

Ames  (XATIIAV  P.),  an  American  machinist,  born  in 

1803,  was  remarkable  for  his  sound  judgment  and  practical 
ability.     He  owned  extensive   manufactories  of  firearms, 
bronze   statuary,   cannon,    machinery,    and   edge-tools    at 
Chicopce  Falls  and  Cabotville,  Mass.    Died  April  23, 1847. 

Ames  (OAKES)    was  born  in  Easton,  Mass.,  Jan.   10, 

1804.  His   father   was   a  blacksmith,  and   the   son    was 
brought  up  to  the  same  trade.     The  elder  Ames  had  ostab- 
lished  his  reputation  as  a  maker  of  shovels;   and  his  two 
sons,  Oakcs  and  Oliver.  Jr.,  continued  the  manufacture  of 
these  and  other  implements,  chiefly  agricultural,  upon  a 
large  scale,  and  acquired  great  wealth.     He  was  a  member 
of  Congress  from  Massachusetts  (1862-73),  and  his  opinion 
upon  financial  matters  had  great  weight.     Mr.  Ames  was 
largely  interested  in  the  building  of  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R. 


and  in  the  Credit  Mobilicr  enterprise.  Died  at  North  Easton, 
Mass.,  May  8,  1873. 

Amesbtiry,  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  Me.  Since 
1850  depopulated. 

Amcsbury,  a  post-township  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  ex- 
tending from  the  navigable  Mcrrimack  River,  its  southern 
boundary,  to  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  is  40  miles  by 
rail  N.  of  Boston.  There  is  a  horse  railroad  extending  to 
Newburyport,  5  miles  distant,  and  also  a  branch  railroad 
connecting  with  the  Eastern  R.  R.  Here  arc  extensive 
manufactures  of  flannels,  carriages,  boots  and  shoes,  cassi- 
meres,  broadcloths,  etc.  It  has  two  weekly  newspapers  and 
seven  churches.  Amesbury  is  the  residence  of  the  poet 
Whitticr.  It  has  a  national  and  a  savings  bank.  Pop.  of 
township,  5581.  W.  H.  B.  CURRIER,  ED.  "VILLAGER." 

Am'ethyst  [Gr.  apeBvaroi,  from  a,  priv.,  and  /icOvaicu,  to 
"make  drunk"],  a  purple  variety  of  rock-crystal  or  quartz, 
colored  by  manganese,  so  named  from  its  reputed  virtue  of 
presenting  intoxication.  It  is  found  in  Brazil,  Ceylon,  In- 
dia, and  many  other  places,  and  is  worn  in  the  form  of 
seals  and  ornamental  articles.  The  Oriental  amethyst  is  a 
variety  of  spinel,  and  is  a  more  valuable  gem  than  the  com- 
mon amethyst. 

Amhtt'ra,  the  central  division  of  Abyssinia,  capital 
Gondar.  (See  ABYSSINIA.) 

Amhar'ic  L.au'guagc,  so  called  from  the  province  of 
Amhara,  has  been,  since  the  extinction  of  the  ETHIOPIC 
LANGUAGE  (which  sec),  the  chief  language  of  Abyssinia, 
and  is  spoken  by  the  majority  of  the  population  in  the 
countries  between  the  rivers  Tacazze  and  Abai,  and  in  the 
former  kingdom  of  Shoa,  while  in  the  countries  in  the  N. 
E.  of  Abyssinia,  N.  of  the  Tacazzo,  the  Tigro  language 
predominates.  Among  the  Semitic  languages,  the  Amharic 
is  nearest  related,  both  grammatically  and  lexicographi- 
cally, to  the  Ethiopie,  but  is  by  no  means  a  new  form  of 
the  Ethiopie,  but  rather  a  descendant  of  the  Old  Amharic, 
which  is  closely  allied  to  the  Ethiopie.  Although  the  Am- 
harie  has  retained  many  peculiarities  of  the  Old  Semitic,  it 
still  represents  a  later  stage  of  development  of  the  southern 
Semitic  than  does  the  Ethiopie.  In  all  its  phonetic  rela- 
tions the  Amharic  has  degenerated  very  much,  while  many 
of  its  grammatical  forms  have  been  abolished,  and  have 
been  only  in  part  replaced  by  new  forms.  After  the  Am- 
haric language  had  been  used  for  many  centuries  by  the 
people,  and  after  the  extinction  of  the  Ethiopie,  it  became 
a  written  language,  the  Ethiopie  alphabet  being  employed, 
while  for  the  sounds  peculiar  to  the  Amharic  new  characters 
were  introduced  by  a  modification  of  the  Ethiopie  characters. 
Although  the  Amharic  cannot  be  called  a  literary  language 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  still  many  works  have  been 
written  in  it  within  the  last  three  centuries,  partly  transla- 
tions and  explanations  of  biblical  and  other  Ethiopie  books 
and  vocabularies,  partly  short  historical  works,  dogmatical 
and  ethical  compendia,  formulae  for  confession,  etc.  for  the 
people,  and  partly  medical  and  magical  treatises.  In  the 
Ethiopic-Amharic  books  of  the  history  of  the  native  kings 
some  of  the  older  Amharic  poems  are  given.  But  of  these 
works  very  little  is  known  in  Europe.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  only  missionary  works  have  been  printed.  The  Am- 
haric has  been  treated  grammatically  and  lexicographically 
by  LrnoLF  (1698),  more  completely  by  ISENBERG  (Lexicon, 
1841  ;  Grammar,  1842). 

Am'herst,  a  town  and  seaport  of  British  Burmah,  is 
on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  30  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
Maulmain.  It  was  founded  in  1826.  The  harbor  is  ex- 
posed to  the  S.  W.  monsoon.  Pop.  about  30,000. 

Amherst,  a  village  of  Cumberland  co..  Nova  Scotia,  is 
situated  near  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  on 
the  Intercolonial  R.  R.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper,  a 
considerable  lumber-trade,  agriculture,  coal-mining,  manu- 
facturing, and  shipbuilding.  Pop.  about  2000. 

Amherst,  a  county  of  the  central  part  of  Virginia,  has 
an  area  of  418  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  W. 
and  S.  E.  by  the  James  River,  and  on  the  N.  W.  by  the 
Blue  Ridge.  The  surface  is  diversified,  and  presents  beau- 
tiful scenery  where  the  James  River  passes  through  the 
Blue  Ridge.  Grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  produced.  Cap- 
ital, Amherst.  Pop.  14,900. 

Amherst,  a  post-township  of  Hancock  co.,  Me.  P.  350. 
Amherst,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Hampshire 
co.,  Mass.,  on  the  New  London  Northern  R.  R.,  85  miles  N. 
of  New  London,  and  on  the  Mass.  Central  R.  R.,  82  miles 
W.  of  Boston.  It  is  the  seat  of  Amherst  College  and  of 
the  Mass.  Agricultural  College.  (See  AMHERST  COLLEGE.) 
The  town  has  one  high  school,  four  grammar  schools,  four 
intermediate  and  nine  primary  schools.  It  has  one  na- 
tional and  one  savings  bank,  nine  churches,  two  newspa- 
pers, three  paper  and  two  planing  mills,  one  manufactory 
of  leather,  four  of  children's  wagons,  one  of  palm-leaf  bats, 


and  on--  of  plan  '  ,,t    ,|,,.    h.-allbii'.t 

and   best   agri.  ,,lt,,ral  limn-    ,      I  Th.-»ilhig, 

miti-d  upon   an  eleviition  wlii.-h  allord-   a  beau 
tho  fertile  and  piclur.  ,  .  an,i  ,,,   ,|H. 

surrounding  mountains— the  Ilidyokit  range  to  tie-  g.  u  .. 
and  .11  the  N.  Mettawatnpc,  Sugar  l,oaf,  and  others.  Pop' 
of  township,  in:;.,.  W.  H.  Hoar*/ 

Amhcrst,  a  post-township  of  Fillinore  co.,  Minn.    pop. 
1 1 1  <>. 

Amhcrst,  one  of  the  three  shire-towns  of  Ilillsborou gh 
co.,  \.    II.,  a  beautiful    villa-'    l-s   mib-s   f,-,,i,,    ,;,, ,;,,„,]• 
from  Nasliua,  and  30  from  Concord,  on  tin-  Wilton    U.  I 
It  has  Congregational,    Baptist,  and   Methodist  church. • 
court  and  ionn-liou>e,  high  school   house  and  a  fine  hole 
'fin-  inwn-diip  contains   Itabboo.siick  Lake  and  a  minera 
spring.     It   is  aline  summer  resort.     It  has  ono  week) 
piper,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  Horace  Greeley.     Pop 
of  township.  1863. 

E.  D.  BOYLSTOX,  PUB.  "FARMERS'  CABIXKT." 

Amhcrst,  a  township  of  Erie  co.,  N.  Y.    It  contains 
copious   sulphur  spring,   natural   gas-works,  which  ylol. 
illuminating  gas,  and  Iris  al-.>  qouTiee  of  hydraulic  lime 
stone.     Williamsville,  tho  principal  vil  'ins   an 

a-ad-iiu.  four  churches,  and  a  number  of  manufactories 

Pop.    I.).'.). 

Amhcrst,  a  post-township  of  Lorain  co.,  0.    Pop.  2482 
Amherst,    tho   county-scat   of  Amhcrst   co.,    V.i.,    I 
miles  x.  of  Lynehburg,  on  theW.  C.  V.  M.  an.l  n.  u.  K.  I 

contains  two  churches  (  Kpiscopal  and  Methodist),  a  hi  rh 
seh i iol,  one  newspaper,  aud  a  lino  public  hull.    l',,p., 

f!lil'.  MSI  ED.  "KXTKIU'RISB." 

Amhcrst,  a  post-township  of  Portage  co.,  Wis.   P.  982 

Amhcrst,  EAIILS  OF.  and  Viscounts  Holmesdalo  (1826 

''i  'he  | rage  of  the  United  Kingdom)  and  Karons  Am- 

herst  (17x8,  in  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain),  a  noble  fam- 
ily of  (treat  Britain. 

Amhcrst  (.1  KKKKRY),  called  Lord  Amhcrst,  a  British 
general,  born  in  Kent  Jan.  29,  1717.  He  entered  the  army 
in  17.il.  beeamo  a  colonel  in  1756,  and  a  major-general  iii 
1758.  He  rendered  important  services  in  the  war  against 
the  French  which  resulted  in  tho  conquest  of  Canada  in 
1760,  and  at  tho  end  of  that  war  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  British  army  in  America.  lie  be- 
came governor  of  Virginia  in  1763,  was  created  Baron 
Amhcrst  in  1776,  and  was  commander-in-chicf  of  theanuv 
in  England  from  1776  to  1782.  In  1796  ho  obtained  the 
rank  of  field-marshal.  Died  Aug.  3,  1797. 

Amherst  (WILLIAM  PITT).  FIRST  EARL  OP,  a  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  England  Jan.  14,  1773.  He 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  China  in  1816,  and  reached 
I'ckin.  but,  ho  failed  to  effect  the  object  of  his  mission,  as 
he  refused  to  comply  with  the  degrading  ceremonies  which 
Chinese  etiquette  prescribed,  and  was  not  admitted  into  tho 
presence  of  the  emperor.  Ho  was  governor-general  of  In- 
dia in  1823-20,  and  was  created  an  carl  in  1820.  liied 
Mar.  l:i.  IS.i?.— His  son.  WILLIAM  PITT,  born  Sept.  3,1805, 
succeeded  him  as  second  earl. — His  eldest  son,  WILLIAM 
AHCIIKR,  Viscount  llolmesdale,  born  Mar.  25,  1836,  was 
from  |s.,<)  to  ISfiS  member  of  tho  House  of  Commons  for 
West  Kent,  and  was  in  1868  re-elected  as  member  for  Mid- 
Kent. 

Am'herstburg,  a  town  of  Essex  co.,  Ontario,  Canada, 

on  the  Detroit  River,  f»  miles  from  its  entrance  into  Lake 
F.ric.  and  '-'-.>  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Toronto.  It  contains  a 
court-house,  livo  or  more  churches,  and  ono  newspaper- 
office.  Pop.  in  1871,  1936. 

Amhcrst  College,  ono  of  the  leading  colleges  in  tho 
Tinted  Sratcs.  is  situated  in  Amherst,  Hampshire  CO., 
Massachusetts.  It  was  founded  in  ISUl.and  at  its  semi- 
centennial in  1S71  it  bad  l'.i:;i;  alumni,  of  whom  1450  are 

supposed  to  be  living.  Of  the  I'.C'.li  graduates  up  to  the 
la^t  triennial.  T.I!  were  niini-tcrs,  7">  missionaries  in  foreign 
lands.  IU'.t  doctors  of  medicine,  Isi;  la \v \  cr~.  and  208  pro- 
fessors an  1  teachers:  I'.i.'i  served  in  the  late  war,  and  26 
sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  ser\  ice.  The  college  edifices,  1  '2 

in  number,  have  1 n  erected  :it  a  oo*l  of  $300,000.     The 

pe.-uniary  value  of  tho  seientitic  and  arelueologi.  al 

thins   c lot    be   climated    at    l«n  than    $125,000,  and  the 

whole    property   of   the    institution,   including  perm.' 
funds,    professor-hip.*,    scholarships,    pri/e-.    etc.,     i- 
than  a  million  of  dollars.     All  this   is  the  gift  of  p 
charity    and    munificence,    with    the    exception    of    about 
MI>  granted  by  the  State.      The  donors  have  ln-cn  tin- 
Christian  men  and  women   of   M;t--aehn-etr  -.      Th,    ! 
benefactor^  arc  Hon.  Samuel  \Villi-<ton  and  l>r.  William  J. 
Walker:    the  former   h:i-    gi M  n  S 1  .-H.UIMI.  and    the   latter  a 
quarter  of  a  million.    The  Hitchcock   leiinulogi'-al  C. 
tne   Adams    Collection    in    Conchology,   and    the    SI 


Minrralogifal  and    M.-tcoric    •  .  an   known    (he 

i*  of    Uli.-urp:,.,.  •! 

Barrett  Gymnasium,  vnth  it,  „ mpunving  system  of  ex- 

se  and  ins.ru, 

all    the   student...    u -,    luuMd    • 

>*,an  re,,,,,. 
m  tho  light  gym, 

»  i*  ail  educated  physician,  and  who  I,,.,  ,.|mr),(.  . 
health  and  physical  enliure.    Tin-  I,,. 
Icgeat  |  ,.  ,,t  -I   pc, 

dent,  12  professors,  3  I, 
ant  librarian.     Tho  number  of  students 
of  jubilee,  all  in  tho  four  classes  of   H,.  .-,,.„, 

course  was  261—65  seniors,  49  junior.,  76  wpnomores,  and 
.  i  iie-iimen.  Tho  annual  income  i*  about  $40  000  The 
presidents  have  been  Rev.  Z.  Swift  Moore,  Ii  l>  I-  -1-1>3)- 
K..V  Hcinan  llumt.hrcy.  I).  I).  ,  |s2:t-r, , :  Rev.  Edward 

Hitchcock.   1).   I  > . ,  I,  L,  I).  (  I  845-  . .  I      .    I ! . '.  .  M   ,  ;  i    ,  „  ,     \      ,„,,„,, 

D.  D.,  LL.D.  (1854-76);  and  Rev.  J.  II 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  although  the 
offspring  of  Amhcrst  College,  and  situated  in  the  tame  place 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  tho  advantage  of  its  scientific 
treasures,  ha*  no  organic  connection  with  it,  having  a  sepa- 
rate faculty  and  a  distinct  board  of  trustees,  elected  by  the 
legislature  of  tho  State.  It  wa*  opened  for  studi  nt-  in  the 
fall  of  1867,  and  held  it*  first  commencement,  wiih  the 
graduation  of  its  first  class,  in  the  summer  of  1871.  It  has 
three  college  halls,  two  boarding-houses,  the  Durfee  Plant- 
house,  and  a  botanic  museum,  besides  the  buildings  per- 
taining to  the  farm,  which  consist*  of  over  300  acre*.  The 
students  work  on  the  farm  a  certain  number  of  hour* 
each  week,  under  tho  direction  of  the  superintendent  and 
the  professor  of  agriculture.  They  also  receive  regular 
military  exercise  and  drill  under  the  profcs-or  of  military 
science  and  tactics.  The  real  estate  of  the  college  cost 
about  $200,000.  Its  permanent  funds,  derived  from  the 
sale  of  lands  given  by  Congress,  from  grants  by  the  State, 
and  from  private  donations,  amount  to  half  a  million.  The 
faculty,  as  exhibited  in  the  catalogue  of  1871,  consist*  of 
28  persons,  including  the  president.  Dr.  William  H.  Clark,  7 
professors,  2  instructors,  16  non-resident  lecturers,  a  gar- 
dener, and  a  farm  superintendent  There  were  then  I  17 
students — 30  seniors,  34  juniors,  27  sophomores,  32  fresh- 
men, 22  select,  and  2  resident  graduate*.  (See  "  History 
of  Amhcrst  College,"  by  Prof.  W.  8.  TYLER.  D.D.,  1872.) 

V> .  S.  TYLER. 

Amhcrst  Island*,  a  group  in  the  Yellow  Sea,  near 
the  8.  W.  coast  of  tho  peninsula  of  Corea. 

A'miii  Cal'va,  tho  scientific,  name  of  a  species  of  fish 
Pound  in  the  fresh  waters  of  North  America.  It  is  one  of 
:he  few  living  ganoids,  is  interesting  from  it*  relationship 
to  the  ancient  fossil  fishes,  and  remarkable  for  the  cellular 
structure  of  its  air-bladder,  which  somewhat  resembles  the 
ung  of  a  reptile.  It  i*  known  a*  the  "  dog-fish  "  or  "  law- 
yer," and  is  worthless  a*  food. 

Amian'thus  [<ir.  imam*,  "nndefiled,"  from  «.  prir., 
and  puu'rai,  to  •'  defile  "],  a  delicate  and  fibrous  form  of  *er- 
lentine,  so  called  because  cloth  made  of  it  can  be  purified 
>y  fire.  It  is  sometimes  called  mountain  flax.  The  cloth* 
n  which  the  ancient*  wrapped  tho  bodies  that  were  burned 
on  the  funeral  pyre  were  sometime*  made  of  amianthus. 

Am'ic  Ac'ids,  acids  in  which  a  portion  of  the  hydroxyl 
OH)  ha*  been  replaced  by  amidogen  (MI,).  When  dry 
ammonia  gas  is  passed  over  a  thin  layer  of  sulphuric  an- 
lydride  (SOj).  the  gas  is  absorbed,  and  a  white  crystalline 
ompound  results  which  contains  Nill*SUi  Nil. 
IiO,  or  ammonie  sulphate,  less  one  molecule  of  water.  On 
iissolving  it  in  water  it  fails  to  give  the  reactions  of  sul- 
phuric acid;  it  is  Die  ammonium  salt  of  a  new  acid,  sul- 
ihamic  acid.  Its  relation  to  sulphuric  acid  i*  thai  shown  : 

Sulphuric  acid,  H,S04  no}  SO* 

Snlphamie  acid,  H.NHi.SOi- Jjyl  SO* 

ulphamic  acid  is  monobasic,  and  forms  numerous  salt*: 
Ammonie  sulphauiate.  N  II,.  S  II ..  SO», 
Potassio  K  .  M ' 

Bario  "  B«(XIl,.SO,;,. 

>ry  carbonic  anhydride  (COi)  unites  with  dry  ammonia 
forming    ammonie    carbarn  a'  .     X  II,  \  II ..  "  iij  •• 
'jII«CO,.  or  equivalent  to  ammonie  carbonate,  (XHt  -CUj. 
0.     This  salt  contains  carbamic  acid,  the  relation 
f  which  to  carbonic  acid  is  thus  shown: 

HOI, 


Carbonic  a.-. -I.  I 


lie. 


Carbamioac..!.  II.MKCO-      I^J    J  CO. 


Ammonie  carbamate  exists  in  common  ammonie  carbonate, 
and  was  furmerlv  callc-1  anhydrous  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
I'lily  in  water,  and  by  combining  ono  moie- 
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QUle  of  water  ps*aei  into  ammonic  carbonate.  NI 
C0.2  h  H,0-(NH4)2C03. 

When  both  molecules  of  hydroxyl  in  a  bibasic  acid  are 
replaced  by  iimido^ni,  a  neutral  amide  results.  Carbamide 
or  urea,  (NII-jM'O,  in  such  an  amide.  Bibasic  aeids  m:iy 
thus  formau  amie  auid  or  a  neutral  unide,  according  :ts 
one  or  both  molecules  of  hydroxyl  arc  replaced  by  atnid- 
n^rii.  Tritmsic  acids  may  form  two  :tmir  acids  and  a  neu- 
tral amide.  Mimobasie  acids  containing  only  one  liydroxyl 
yield  no  arnic  acids,  only  neutral  ami  !<->. 

C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Am'ice,  or  Amic'tus,  an  upper  garment  worn  by  the 
Romans  over  the  tunic;  also  a  linen  vestment  worn  over 
the  shoulders  of  lloman  Catholic  priests  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mass. 

Ami'ci  (GiovAX.vi  BATTISTA).  an  Italian  optician  anil 
at,  horn  at  Modena  Mar.  23,  ITSt.  Ho  was  skilful  in 
the  fabrication  of  mirrors  and  lenses  for  telescopes  and 
microscopes.  He  was  for  many  years  director  of  the  ob- 
servatory of  Florence,  where  he  gained  di.-tinction  as  an 
observer.  He  wrote  on  double  stars  and  other  topics  of 
astronomy.  The  achromatic  microscope  which  he  con- 
structed was  considered  a  valuable  improvement.  Died 
April  10,  1863. 

Am 'ides,  compounds  derived  from  ammonia,  XHs,  by 
the  replacement  of  one  or  more  atoms  of  II  by  a  metal  or 
by  a  compound  radical,  acid  or  basic.  According  to  the 
character  of  the  replacing  body,  they  are  either — 

1.  Amides  proper,  in  which  one  or  more  hydrogen  atoms 
are  replaced  by  an  acid  radical ;  as, 

Acetamide,      N.C2HSO.H2, 
Diacetamide,  N.(C«HtO)*H. 

2.  Amines,  in  which  one  or  more  hydrogen  atoms  are 
replaced  by  a  basic  radical ;  as, 

Potassaraine,    N.KHg* 
Diauiylaraine,  lT.(CftHil)f>H* 

3.  Alkalamides,  in  which  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  both 
acid  and  basic  radicals  ;  as, 

Mcrcurobcnzamide,  N.IIg.CjHsO.H, 
Ethylformamide,       N.C2H5-CHO.H. 
Monamides  are  derived  from  one  molecule  of  ammonia, 

NHHII. 

Biamides  «  "          two         «  «    N2H2I12H2. 

Triamides         "  "          three      "  "    NgHallallg. 

Amines  and  alkalamides  present  corresponding  classes. 

According  as  one-third,  two-thirds,  or  all  the  hydrogen 
of  the  ammonia  is  replaced,  the  amide,  diamidc,  or  tri am- 
ide is  said  to  be  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary.  Amides 
are  well  illustrated  by 

f  C2H30 
Acetamide.  N.C2HsO.H2  =  N  \  II 

(H. 

It  is  a  white  crystalline  solid,  which  melts  at  172°  F.,  and 
boils  at  430°  F.  Heated  with  acids  or  alkalies,  it  unites 
the  elements  of  water,  forming  acetic  acid  and  ammonia, 
N.C2H3O.H2  +  HsO  =  NHs  +  II.C2II402.  It  is  formed  by  the 
action  (if  heat  on  ammonic  acetate,  and  by  other  methods: 
NH4.C2H302  =  N.CsIIjO.IIj  +  H20.  It  acts  both  as  a  base 
and  as  an  acid.  By  uniting  with  hydrochloric  and  nitric 
acids  it  forms  compounds  analogous  to  ammonic  salts, 
while  by  admitting  silver  in  place  of  hydrogen,  silver-acet- 
iimide  is  produced.  (See  AMINES.)  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Amidinc.    See  STARCH. 

Amid'ogen  [contracted  from  ammonia  and  the  Gr. 
ymiaa,  to  "produce,"],  a  compound  of  one  atom  of  nitro- 
gen and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Its  symbol  is  NH2.  It 
has  not  been  obtained  in  a  separate  state,  but  may  he 
traced  ill  combination  with  other  substances,  with  which  it 
forms  Important  organic  compound!  called  <n,iiil:H.  I'olas- 
siamidc,  NIljK,  is  a  compound  of  the  metal  potassium 
with  amidogen.  Ammonia  is  a  compound  of  XII2  with 
II.  (See  Ainr  Anns,  AMIIIKS,  and  AMIXKS,  by  C.  F.  CHAN- 
DLER.) 

Amiens  (anc.  8&marobrifva  and  Ambiafnf),  an  ancient 
and  im]iortaiit  town  of  Xnrihern  France,  esi]iit:il  of  the 
department  of  S. inline,  is  on  the  river  Somme,  and  on  the 
Paris  and  Boulogne  R.  R.,  SI  miles  by  rail  N.  of  \'.ir\<. 
I!  was  once  very  strongly  fortified,  and  still  has  a  citadel. 
It  is  th<-  seat  nf  a  Ijisliop.  a  ml  contains  a  magnificent  Gothic 
cathedral  1 1 .  >  feet  long,  182  feet  wide.  ha\  inn  a  spire  420 
feet  high,  which  wa^  r,,,,iided  in  1220  and  finished  in  1288. 
Among  its  other  fine  edifices  are  the  hotel  de  ville.  Chateau 
d'Kau.  ami  the  library,  containing  00,000  volumes.  Here 
arc  extensive  manufactures  of  eotton  velvet,  screes,  plush, 
and  other  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs.  The  river,  which  is 
here  divided  into  many  canals,  affords  water-power  for 
mills  and  nianufaclories.  Amiens  was  the  native  place  of 
IVter  tlie  Hermit  and  of  Delambre.  An  important  treaty, 
called  "  the  IViee  of  Amiens."  was  signed  here  by  the 
French  and  British  in  Mar.,  1802.  On  Nov.  27,  1870,  the 


German  general  Manteuffel  obtained  here  a  great  victory 
over  the  French  army  ut'the  Loire,  and  soon  after  the  Ger- 
mans took  possession  of  the  town.  Pop.  in  IMili,  01,063. 

Am'ines,  amides  in  which  the  radical  replacing  hydro- 
gen is  basic,  an  alcohol  radical.  They  are  nmnainines, 
diamines,  triamines,  etc.,  according  as  they  are  formed 
from  one,  two,  three,  or  more  molecules  of  ammonia.  The 
nitrogen  may  lie  replaced  by  phosphorus,  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, etc.,  giving  rise  to  phosphines,  arsincs,  stibines,  etc. 

The  natural  organic  bases,  alkaloids,  found  in  plants, 
probably  belong  to  this  class  of  bodies.  The  amines  have 
of  late  acquired  great  theoretical  and  practical  import- 
ance. They  arc  basic  compounds,  resembling  ammonia  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree  in  odor,  alkaline  reaction,  and 
readiness  to  form  salts  with  acids.  A  few  examples  will 
best  illustrate  the  class  :  Ethylainine.  NCjHi««NHj(CsHj), 
a  mobile  liquid  which  boil's  at  50°  F.  It  has  a  pun- 
gent odor,  very  like  that  of  ammonia,  turns  reddened 
iilmus  blue,  forms  a  cloud  with  hydrochloric  acid,  pro- 
duces salts  with  acids  very  similar  to  the  corresponding 
ammonie,  salts,  is  readily  soluble  in  water.  Dicthylamine, 
XII(C2H5)2,  and  tricthylaminc,  NfC^IIsJa.  are  similar  com- 
pounds. \Vhen  trietliyhimine  is  mixed  with  ethyl  iodide, 
C2HsI,  a  crystalline  tctrethyl-amimmiuni-iodidc,  (C2Il5)«I, 
is  formed,  analogous  to  ammonium  iodide,  XIUI.  On  treat- 
ing this  compound  with  precipitated  silver  oxide  suspended 
in  water,  a  tctrcthyl-ammonium  hydrate  is  formed,  which 
resembles  in  many  respects  potassic  and  sodic  hydrates. 
Its  solution  is  strongly  alkaline,  very  bitter,  destroys  the 
skin,  saponifies  the  fats,  decomposes  many  metallic  salts, 

frecipitating  hydrates.     With  acids  it  forms  neutral  salts. 
ts  chloride  unites:  with  platinic  chloride,  forming  orange- 
yellow  octahedra.     The  analogy  with  ammonia  is  shown 
by  the  following  symbols: 

Ethylamine,  X Hi! Colls),  ammonia,  XHs. 
Diethylamine,  XII(C2lIr,)2. 
Triethylaminc,  N(C2H5)s. 
Tetrcthyl-ainmonium,  X(C2ll5)4,  ammonium,  Nlfj. 

"         iodide,  X(C-jlIf,)<l,  ammonium  iodide,  XIIiI. 
"         hydrate,  N(C2H5)4(OH),  ammonic  hydrate, 

NH«(OH). 

Phenylamine  or  aniline,  CeH7N  =  N(C8lIs)H2l  is  a  very 
important  member  of  this  class.  (Sec  AXIUNK.) 

Diamines  represent  two  molecules  of  ammonia  in  which 
two,  four,  or  six  atoms  of  II.  are  replaced  by  one,  two,  or 
three  molecules  of  a  diatomic  radical : 

Ethylen-diaminc,  N2(C2Il4)"  lit. 
Diethylen-diiimine,  N2(C2lh)"2  II2. 
Triethylen-diaminc.  Na(t'jll4)"s. 

(See  ETHYLENE  BASES.)  Triamines,  triglyceryl-triamine, 
N^CsHftVa,  tetramines,  and  pcnuunincs  are  vuppoiad  to 
exist.  (See  ROSANILINE.)  C.  F.  (.'JIAMII.EH. 

Amitc,  a  river  rising  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Mississippi, 


enters  Louisiana,  flows  southward  to  Ascension  parish, 
where  it  turns  towards  the  E.,  and  falls  into  Lake  Maure- 
pas.  Length,  about  100  miles. 

Amite,  a  county  of  Mississippi,  bordering  on  Louis- 
iana, has  an  area  of  about  700  square  miles.  It  is  t ra\ erscd 
by  the  Amite  River,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  AV.  by  the  Ilo- 
mochitto.  The  surface  is  somewhat  diversified  ;  the  soil  is 
adapted  to  cotton.  Cattle,  rice,  wool,  and  corn  are  also 
produced.  Capital,  Liberty.  Pop.  10,117:1. 

A  in  itr,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Tangipaho  parish.  La., 
on  the  Amite  River,  and  on  the  Xew  Orleans  Jackson  and 
Great  Northern  R.  R.,  6S  miles  X.  X.  W.  of  Xew  Orleans. 
It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  910. 

Am'ity,  a  post-township  of  Livingston  co.,  111.    P.  790. 

Amity,  a  post-village  of  Page  co.,  la.,  in  a  township 
of  its  own  name,  1 1 .")  miles  S.  W.  of  DCS  Moines.  Pop.  of 
township,  1010. 

Amity,  a  post-township  of  Aroostook  co.,  Me.     P.  "II. 

Amity,  a  township  of  Allegany  co.,  N.  Y.  It  has  con- 
siderable manufactures.  Pop.  L'HST. 

Amity,  a  township  of  Berks  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1046. 

Amity,  a  township  of  Erie  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  924. 

Am'ityville,  a  post-village  of  Ilmitington  township, 
Suffolk  co.,  X.  Y.,  is  on  the  South  Side  R.  R.  of  Long  Island, 
29  miles  from  the  N.  Y.  ferries.  Pop.  500. 

Am'leth,or  Ham'lcth,  an  ancient  prince  of  Jutland, 
who  is  considered  a  fabulous  personage  by  some  writers. 
He  is  said  to  have  lived  about  150  B.  C.  His  story  is  re- 
lated liy  Saxo  (iraniinaticns,  and  was  formerly  considered 
the  foundation  of  Shakspearo's  "  Hamlet.1' 

Am'lwch,  a  seaport  and  parliamentary  borough  of 
North  Wales,  is  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island  of  Anglesey, 
15  miles  N.  W.  of  Beaumaris.  It  owes  its  growth  and 
prosperity  to  the  Parys  and  Mona  copper-mines.  Pop.  in 
1871,  7034. 
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Am'mnn,nr  Am'mon  (the  ancient  ftnbbah,  the  capi- 

tal  "<  'I'"  Ammc mite-). :,  ruined  city  of  Svria.  in  the  patha- 
li"  at  Dnninseii  .  I  „„  ,!„.  y.urka.an 

:iH!ui>nt  of  t  he  Jordan,  .'i.'i  mill      i:.  V  i;.,,i  .1,,   ,    ,!.,,,.     ||,.ri. 
«i-  :m   imp', il. ml   city   in   niie.i  nt  times,  nrig 
l:  •  ':':ih.  Whlot    «  I    ami    lak.  ii    by    tli,.  in-. 

Mng  David,    i  Sec  J  Sai I  \i.:,n,l  \ii.i    All. -rii  had  been 

ruined,  ii   wmt  ivi.uilt   hy  l'ii>l<>m.v  Philadelphia,  and 

I  Philadelphia.    It  has  extensive  ancient  remains.    At 

"  A.  1).  it  was  a  remarkable  city,  having  a  mag- 

11:11  '"'  ill     '  '    and  temples.     It  was  one  of  the  cities  of 

tin'  Dcmpells. 

Am'inan  (.TOIIASN  COSRAD),  M.  D.,  a  Swiss  physician, 
horn  at  SchalVlinuson    in    16  ,1  at  Haarl 

Holland,  lie  acquired  distinction  l>y  his  sucees-lul  efforts 
In  Iriu'h  Ihc  deaf  and  dumb  to  speak,  and  wrote  on  th:it 
subject,  nn  cssav  i-:ill>'il  "Surdus  Loqucns "  (the  "Deaf 
Sp.aking."  M;:IL').  Died  in  17:!  I. 

Amman  (Jnsr  or  .Ii  sirs),  nn  eminent  Swiss  engraver 
and  designer,  born  at  Zurich  in   I.Vi.'i.     lie  removed  about 

l:"i(i()  to  .\liivmlior_'.  When    l|.'  worked  for    liiiinv  V  ears,  and 

illustrated  numc.-ous  books  with  his  designs,     lie  engraved 
,|iper  and  on  woml.     Among  his  works  arc  ••  Portraits 
of  thf    Kings  of  Franco  from    Pharnmond  to    Henry  III." 
( I .')"(»),  and  wood-cuts  of  "  Rcincckc  Fuehs."    Died  in 

Ammnnn'li,  Ammana'te,  or  Ammana'to  (lUit- 
TOI.OMVII;,!),  aii  eminent  Italian  sculptor  and  architect,  born 
lorcncc  in  I.'ill.  was  n  jmpil  ,,f  Sansov  inn.  Ho  was 
patronized  by  1'ope  Julius  III.,  who  employed  him  to  adorn 
the  Capitol  (in  Home)  with  sculptures.  Ho  completed  the 
I'nii  palace  i.t'  Florence.  Among  his  best  works  are  a 
bridge  railed  Ponto  della  Trinita  at  Florence,  and  three 
statues  which  adorn  the  tomb  of  Sannazar  at  Naples.  Died 
about  I.V.HI. 

Am/incline,  a  white  crystalline,  feebly  basic  substance, 
resulting  from  the  action  of  acids  or  alkalies  on  n 
is  considered   to  he  no  amic  acid  of  cyanuric  acid.     Its 
composition  is  CsNsIljO. 

Am'men  (]>AXII:I.),   I*.  S.  X..  born   May  Ii,  1820,  in 
Ohio,  entered  the   navy  as  a  mi'1-hipman  July  7. 
In. -.line  a  passed  midshipman  in  I  SIL'.  u  lieutenant  in 

n  i inlander  in  1863,  a  captain  in  1866,  a  commodore  in 

I.  During  the  bitter  part  of  ISCil.  and  all  of  1882,  he 
comntamloil  the  gunbojit  Seneea  in  the  South  Atlantic  bloek- 
ading  squadron  ;  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  battle 
of  Port  Royal.  Nov.  7,  1861,  where  he  gained  the  admira- 
tion of  bis  officers  anil  men  for  his  skill,  coolness,  and  in- 
trepidity, lie  engaged  afterwards  in  all  the  operations  of 
Dnponri  eoniniand  on  the  coasts  of  Georgia  and  Florida. 
In  an  official  report  to  King-officer  Dupont  of  Deo.  6, 1861, 
Commander  O.  R.  P.  Rodgers  writes:  "I  have  to  thank 
Lieutenant-commanding  Stevens  for  the  most  earnest,  cor- 
dial, ami  i  IliiMi  nt  co-operation,  and  also  Lieutenant- 
mainline  Am  men  and  Hankbeail,  \v  hose  vessels  were  always 
in  the  right  jilai-e.  and  always  well  handled."  And  again 
in  a  despatch  of  .Ian.  :'..  istl.'i,  Rogers  says:  "Lieutcnant- 
conimumling  Ainmen  will  make  :i  separate  report  of  the 
Seneca  ami  1011, .n  at  Seabrook  before  I  met  him.  It  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  say  to  you  that  his  work  was  (Auron</A/y 
done."  He  was  engaged  as  commanding  officer  of  the 
monitor  Palapsco  with  Fort  McAllister.  Mar.  :!.  I  Mi.1!,  ami 
complimented  by  his  superior  otliecr,  Cnptain  Percival 
hrayton,  for  his  service-  .liniiiL'  '!ir  action;  in  the  iron- 
da  ,1  alt.aek  on  Fort  Sninlcr.  .April  7.  I  Mi.';,  ami  cumin 
by  Flag-officer  Dupont.  in  his  despatch  of  April  15,  1863, 
for  "the  highest  profc.-sionnl  capacity  and  courage;"  in 
both  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher  Dec.,  ISllUind  Jan..  I,srt5,and 

for  tl eoul  perform. nice"  of  his  duty  on  these  occasions 

intended  for  promotion  by  Rear-admiral  David  D. 
Porter:  in  I  Mill  and  lsi',7  a  member  of  the  board  assembled 
to  examine  volunteer  officers  lor  admission  into  the  regular 
n:i\  v  ;  in  [si',!)  appointed  chief  of  the  bureau  of  yards  and 
docks,  ami  on  Oct.  1,  1S7I.  chief  of  bureau  of  navigation, 
in  the  di-eharge  of  which  ilntv  he  is  now  engaged. 

FOXHALL  A.   I'MIKIJ:.  C.  S.  X. 

Am  men  (.TAror. '.  a  :i    \  mencan  otlh-i-r  ami  *<  arlie: . 
.Ian.    7.     |MI\    in    IJotetourl     I'.)..    Va..     grndiinled     at    \Vc-t 
Point    \!-",\.   and   became,  July   1''..   I --r,:'.    l-n_-a.|i.^    general   ; 

•  -Inn leers.    \Vhi]e  a  lieutenant  of  artillery  he  served  at 
the  .Military  AL-;I  ,|emy  as  an  as-isiaiit  insti-uctor.  1  x;;  I 
is:;  I  87;  al  Charleston  harbor  1832  :'.:!.  during  South  Caro- 
lina's tin.  aleneil  nnllilical  ion.  ami  at  F<>t 't  Trnnil'llll.  Conn., 
1^:;:;   ;;).       M'i.-r   his    resignation    from    the   arm\ .  Nov.  .".0. 

.  l!c\vas    pmt'e--or   .it'  ma'li' ma' i.--    in    I!,ic..n  C 
Ky.,  1837-39,  of  mathematics  In  .Ml'cr.-on   College.   Miss.. 
1(1  and  ls|:;_is,  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of 
-ia.    l^jll    l:;.  anil    of  mathematics   am!    astronomy   ill 
( l.i.rgetown    College,    l\  \  ..    I>|S     ,.,  ;    an, I    ei\il    re-'ineer   at 
I'ip'.-y.  M.,   |s,,  ,   r,  | .      I  luring  the  civil  war  lie  was  captain 
and   lieutenant  colonel    of   the   Twelfth    Ohio    Volun: 


colonel  of  the  Twenty. fourth,  and  brifradirr-grnrr.!    < 
volin.  <-»ln|iaim 

engag  .  recnbriar.  in  th<- 

loh  and  >mge  ,,t  Corinth,  in  »  .,  ,|,,.  ,rln_ 

of   the  Ohio.    1  Sli'.'-ti.-l.  ,,,el    in 

in  Illinois,  K.  nlu.-ky.  and  Tenm --. 

14,  1S85.  UEOI  '  .  .V.  A'rmg.  ' 

Am'mergan'  Myn'trry  [•;. 

*P"1}-  prerrniation  of  our  Sn\  iour's 

Passion  which  since  16.'M  has  taken  jiUrr  rvrry  t.-n  y.  , 
Ibe  village  of  Ober-Ammerirau,  in  Bavaria.     Th«  curtom 
originated  in  a  vow  mode  by  the  inhabitant*.  „ 
lirerance  from  the  plague,  to  cclrbrnle  ihi-  P,,.ion  Tragedy 
every  tenth  year.     The  lost  took  place  in  1S7II,  l,,,t  »  „ 
li'rrupted  by  war,  and  finished  in   1871. 
'•  Das  Ammergauer  Passionsspiel  im  Jahre  Is. 

Ammia  nils  Marrclli'nnfi,  an  emiut-nt  Itomn. 

I  torian,  born   at  Antioch,  was   of  (ireck   extraction.     He 
d  in  the  army  in  his  youth  (about  350  A.  D.I.  nnd  iu 
the  expedition  which  the  emperor  Julian  conducted  u 
Per-ia.      Having   abandoned  the  military   pr-.;,  --mn.  he 

|  settled  at  Home,  and  there  composed  in   Latin  his  "  His- 
tory of  Ihc  Roman  Kmpire,"  in  ::i  books,  of  which  13  are 
work  comprised  the  pi  riod  from  '."1  A.  D. 
to  378  A.D.     His  history  is  highly  prized  for  its   impar- 
tiality and  other  merit-.     I  1!.  -t  .  il.  by  \\  uglier  and  Erlurdt, 
i     He  is  suppose, |  to  have  been  a  pagan.    Del 
about  3V5  A.  D. 

Ammira'to  (Srii-mxr.).  an  Italian  historian,  born  at 
Lecce,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  S-pt.  L'7.  l..:;l.  He  be- 
came a  resident  of  Florence  in  156U,  and  wan  patronized  by 
the  grand  duke  Cosimo.  In  1596  he  obtained  a  prebend  in 
the  cathedral  of  Florence.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
a  "  Discourse  on  Cornelius  Taeitu-  "  i  l.v.'l  i.nnd  a  "  History 
of  Florence"  ("  Istorie  Finn  mine,"  2  vols.,  1600— II),  which 
is  regarded  by  some  critics  as  the  most  accurate  work  on 
that  subject.  He  has  been  styled  the  modern  l.ivy.  Died 

Jan. :;».  ifioi. 

Ammod'yten  [from  Ihc  Ur.  innalrr*,  a  "sand-bor- 
rower"], the  name  of  a  Linnman  genus  of  a|Mxlal  ti- 
characterized  by  a  compressed  head   narrower  than  Ibe 
I">.1\ .  and  both  elongated.     The  sand-eel  is  an  example  of 
this  genus. 

Am'mon,  or  Ilam'mon  [Or.  'APIUIV],  an  ancient  pa- 
gan deity  worshipped  in  Kgxpt,  (in-cce,  and  other  coun- 
tries, was  called  Jmioi  by  the  Egyptians,  and  Jttpitrr  Am- 
mon  by  the  Romans.  He  was  someiimis  represented  in 
the  form  of  a  ram.  There  was  a  great  temple  of  Ammon 
in  the  oasis  of  Siwah  or  Ammonium  in  the  Libyan  Desert, 
and  another  at  Thebes,  which  city  wns  called  No-Ammon 
by  the  ancient  Hebrews.  Alexander  the  lii.al  visited  the 
temple  of  Ammon  in  the  oasis  (B.  C.  331),  and  assumed 
the  title  of  Ihc  son  of  Ammon.  Remains  of  this  temple 
still  exist. 

Ammon,  von  (CimisTorn  FIIIKDRIC-H),  an  eminent 
Herman  Prote-tant  theologian  and  pulpit  orator,  born  at 
liaircuth  Jan.  IB.  1706.  lie  became  professor  of  theology 
at  Cotlingcn  in  17!i  I,  obtained  a  chair  at  Erlangen  in  ISMI, 
ami  removed  in  1813  to  Dresden,  where  he  was  appointed 
court-preacher  to  the  king  of  Saxony.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  and  uiried  erudition,  ami  belonged  to  the  Ratio: 
school  in  thcologv.  Hi-  no .-i  important  work  i."  "  Kortbil- 
dungdesChristeii'thuinszurWcltreligion"  (4  vols.,  1833-40). 
Died  .May  IM.  l.-OL 

Ammo'nia  [for  etymology  see  below],  or  Volatile 
Alkali,  an  important  chemical  compound  in  the  form  of 

-parent l.irl.--.  and  pungent  gas,  is  funned  by  the 

union  <>f  one  atom  of  nitrogen  and  three  atoms  ot  hydrogen. 
Its  symbol  is   Mli.     Priestley,  who  first  obtained  it  in  a 
separate  slate,  called  it  alk-alixr  air.     The   name  IIMIUOIIMI 
•I'.ittiimiiuior.  whieh  was  formerly  procured 
m  :ir  the  temple  of  Ammon.  in   Libya,  by  burning  camel's 
dung.     It  is  now  obtained  as  a  by-pnxlu.'i  by  the  di-iilla- 
i  bituminous  coal  in  making  giu, and  from  refuse  ani- 
mal matter  in  preparing  Ixme -1  «ilh 

.     A-  il  Mipplii-  to  plants  the  nilr. 
they  require,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  ingi 
mniiu  *   -olution  of  this  gas  in  water 

i   i-  called  spirit-  ol    b.ii:-h->rn  or 
am,      One  \olnme  of  water  wiii  i  ab- 

.mes  ot'  ammonia.      Liquid  aninionia  has  been 
-.  Tellicr.  and  |..r  th.   produc- 
tion ot  nriiiicial  cold  by  Carre.     ,S,.-l,i..)     This  gas  can 

incomes  a 

,'iid.  with  lh 
tensiticil.      The  "I. 

ic  in  1'ainlne--.  i-  a  carbonate  »f  ammo- 
nia. '  '  '" 
large  quantities,  by  boiling  -gas-liquor"  with  lime,  and 
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Ammonite. 
The  internal  structure  wag 


conducting  the  ammoniacal  gas  which  is  liberated  into  sul- 
phuric acid.  On  evaporating  the  solution,  the  sulphate  is 
obtained  as  a  white  salt.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  alum  in  place  of  potassic,  sulphate,  as  a  con- 
stituent of  artificial  fertilizers,  and  for  the  preparation  of 
other  ammoniacal  salts.  Amnionic  nitrate  is  used  for  the 
preparation  of  nitrogen  monoxide  (N20),  laughing-gas. 
Amnionic  chloride,  NHjCl,  has  long  been  known  a-ssal-am- 
in'»ii»tc.  The  "ammonia  type  "  is  one  upon  which  a  few  inor- 
ganic and  many  organic  compounds  are  formed.  (Sec  AMIITS, 
AMINKS.  etc.,  by  PKOF.  C.  F.  CHANDLER,  PH.  D.;  LL.D.) 

Ammo'niur  [Lat.  amnwni'acum'],  a  gum-resin  used  in 
medicine,  is  imported  from  Africa  and  India.  It  is  ob- 
tained from  the  Do  re'  inn,  atnnioni'ariiin,  an  umbelliferous 
plant  containing  a  milky  juice,  which  by  drying  is  con- 
verted into  this  gum.  It  is  used  as  an  expectorant,  and 
sometimes  applied  externally  as  a  plaster. 

Ammoni'tes  [from  Am'mon,  and  the  Or.  Af0o?,  a 
11  stone ;"  so  named  from 
their  resemblance  to  the 
horns  of  Jupiter  Aminon  ; 
English  Ani'mont'le],  an  ex- 
tinct genus  of  mollusks  be- 
longing to  the  order  Cepha- 
lopoda, and  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  in  the  fau- 
na of  the  mesozoio  ages. 
The  ammonites  were  dis- 
coid, chambered,  spiral 
shells,  sometimes  four  feet 
in  diameter,  and  often  beau- 
tifully ornamented  exteriorly, 
similar  to  that  of  the  JVattficift,  except  that  the  siphon  was 
external,  and  the  septa  (partitions  between  tho  chambers) 
were  arched  outward,  and  were  convoluted  at  their  mar- 
gins, so  that  their  intersecting  with  the  walls  of  the  shell 
produced  beautiful  foliated  figures.  The  ammonites  beican 
in  the  trias,  were  immensely  multiplied  in  tho  Jurassic  and 
cretaceous  ages,  and  became  entirely  extinct  at  the  close 
of  the  latter.  More  than  500  species  have  been  described, 
and  they  are  found  in  the  mesozoic  strata  of  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Beautiful  ammonites  occur  in  the  cretaceous  rocks 
of  the  country  bordering  the  upper  Missouri,  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  in  Texas.  The  old  genus  Ammoni'tes  has 
been  lately  much  subdivided  by  Prof.  Alph.  Hyatt,  Prof, 
von  Hauer,  and  others.  (See  "Bulletin  Mass.  Comp.  Anat. 
Cambridge,"  and  article  AMMOMTID.«,  by  J.  S.  NEWBERHY.) 
Y  m 'imm  it  rs,  an  ancient  Semitic  tribe  or  nation,  de- 
scendants of  Ben-Ammi,  a  son  of  Lot.  They  inhabited  the 
east  side  of  the  Jordan,  between  the  rivers  Arnon  and  Jab- 
bok,  and  adjoining  tho  northern  part  of  Moab.  Their 
chief  city  was  Kabbah.  (See  AMMAN.)  They  frequently 
waged  war  against  tho  Israelites,  and  were  conquered  by 
Jephthah,  and  afterwards  by  King  David.  (See  2  Samuel 
xi.and  xii.)  About  164  B.  C.  they  were  defeated  by  Judas 
,AI;i'-ralpnMis.  They  are  called  "the  children  of  Ammon  " 
in  the  Old  Testament. 

Ammniiit'uhr.  a  family  of  cephalopodous  mollusks, 
of  which  the  genus  Ammoni'tes  is  the  type.  The  genera  of 
this  group  are  all  extinct,  beginning  with  Goniati'tet  in  tho 
Devonian  and  carboniferous,  followed  by  Cerati'tea  and 
Ammonites  in  tho  trias;  Ammonites  in  great  development 
in  the  Jurassic  and  cretaceous;  liacuti'tes,  ftcaphi'tes,  An- 
cytt/cerns,  Crio'ceras,  ffvlico'ceras,  Hetero'ceraa,  Ptyeko'- 
cerns,  ffami'tett,  Tnrrili'tet,  etc.,  being  exclusively  cretace- 
ous, and  the  family  ending  with  them. 

The  shells  of  the  Ammonitidio  are  all  chambered,  and 
were  generally,  though  not  always,  external;  the  animal 
inhabiting  the  last  and  largest,  called  the  body-chamber. 
The  series  of  smaller  chambers  are  supposed  to  have  served 
as  a  float,  by  which  the  specific  gravity  of  the  animal  was 
harmonized  with  that  of  tho  surrounding  medium,  and  this 
shell  maintained  in  a  position  best  suiic.l  to  its  movements. 

The  septa  are  arched  outward  at  the  centre,  and  ruffled 
at  the  margins;  are  nearly  simple  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  growth,  most  convoluted  at  full  maturity,  more  simple 
again  in  old  age.  The  ornamentation  of  the  external  sur- 
face, which  consists  of  ridges,  knobs,  and  spines,  and  is 
often  very  elaborate,  follows  the  same  law. 

In  most  of  tho  Ammonitidac  the  shell  is  a  discoid  spiral, 
but  the  cretaceous  genera  exhibit  great  diversity  of  form ;  as 
Ammonite*,  with  a  symmetrical  spiral  coiled  in  the  same 
plane;  Scapkifas,  A»f^/fnfcrtiM,  ('ri<»-*T<in,  and  To.i-</<-<-r<tn, 
showing  a  gradual  unrolling  of  the  coil,  until  in  Jfartt/i'tes 
tho  shell  is  quite  straight.  In  ffelic&cerot  it  forms  an  open 
elevated  spiral ;  in  Turrifiten,  an  elongated  conical  closed 
spire,  like  that  of  a  gasteropod,  but  sinister,  turned  to  the 
left. 

The  life-history  of  the  Ammonitidjc  is  very  peculiar  and 
interesting.  After  a  long  term  of  existence,  during  which 


they  show  a  modest  simplicity  of  structure  and  little  di- 
versity of  form,  in  the  mesozoie  ages  the  family  is  expanded 
and  developed  in  the  most  wonderful  way,  their  numbers 
being  enormously  increased,  their  size  becoming  gigantic, 
their  forms  being  almost  infinitely  varied,  their  structure 
more  complicated,  their  ornamentation  more  elaborate,  di- 
versified, and  beautiful.  The  cretaceous  period  was  the  golden 
age  of  the  Aitimonitida',  when  they  attained  such  numbers, 
si/i1.  variety,  and  beauty  sis  to  far  eclipse  all  other  tribes  of 
shelled  mollusks,  living  or  extinct.  Their  greatness  ended 
here,  however.  Like  the  flowering  of  a  plant  or  the  splen- 
dor and  extravagance  of  an  over-civilized  nati-m,  their 
extraordinary  development  seems  to  have  been  exhaustive 
of  the  vital  energies,  as  in  the  a;;e  next  succeeding  (heir 
grand  climacteric,  so  far  as  now  known,  they  had  no  rep- 
resentative. 

The  peculiar  features  in  the  career  of  the  Ammonitidse 
are  best  seen  in  contrast  with  that  of  their  nearest  relatives, 
the  Nautilidie.  The  latter  began  their  existence  in  the  ear- 
liest paleozoic  seas  as  mollusks.  with  straight  (  Orthocerag) 
or  coiled  (^'(lutifns)  shells,  of  which  the  structure  was  very 
simple.  Of  this  family  the  Orthoccrata  are  extinct,  but 
the  genus  Nautilus  has  held  its  undeviating  way  through 
all  past  ages,  and  is  now  represented  by  living  species 
which  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  those  that,  lived 
millions  of  years  ago.  The  full  explanation  of  the  differ- 
ence in  the  history  and  fate  of  these  two  closely  allied 
families  is  perhaps  beyond  our  reach,  but  it  seen:s  prob- 
able that  we  have  here  another  illustration  of  the  truth 
which  underlies  the  diversity  of  fate  in  human  individuals 
and  nations,  as  well  as  of  species,  genera,  and  orders  in 
the  life-history  of  the  globe — viz.,  simplicity  of  structure 
and  habit  promotes  longevity  by  its  adaptation  to  general 
and  prevailing  circumstances  in  time  and  space,  while  a 
highly  specialized  organization  will  flourish  only  in  qn  rial 
and  rare  conditions.  J.  S.  NKWBKKI;Y. 

Ammo'nium  (NH4),  a  hypothetical  metal  which  is 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  salts  of  ammonia,  and  to  be  com- 
posed of  one  volume  of  nitrogen  and  four  of  hydrogen. 
It  is  the  analogue  of  potassium  and  sodium,  hut  has  never 
been  obtained  in  a  separate  state;  a  supposed  amalgam  of 
ammonium,  however,  may  be  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
galvanic  battery  on  a  globule  of  mercury  surrounded  by  a 
solution  of  ammonia,  and  by  the  action  of  sodium  amal- 
gam on  a  solution  of  ammonium  chloride. 

\  m  ino'nium  Ba'ses,  compounds  analogous  to  NH|.- 
II. 0,  ammonia  hydrate,  in  which  the  II  atoms  are  replaced 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  basic  radicals,  such  as  ethyl, 
Calls,  amyl,  C5Hn,  etc.  (See  AMINES,  by  C.  F.  CIIANDLKK.) 

Ammo'nium,  or  Am'mon,  the  ancient  name  of  an 
oasis  in  the  Libyan  Desert,  about  300  miles  W.  S.  W.  of 
Cairo.  It  is  now  called  El  Siwah.  Here  was  a  cele- 
brated oracle  and  temple  of  Jupiter  Amhion,  in  a  grove  of 
palms;  also  royal  palaces  and  the  "Fountain  of  Ihe  Sun," 
the  water  of  which  was  cold  at  noon  and  warm  at  midnight. 
The  ruins  of  the  temple  may  still  be  seen. 

Ammo'nius,  surnamed  SACCAS  (because  in  his  youth 
he  was  a  porter  and  carried  sacks),  a  Greek  philosopher, 
born  in  Alexandria,  was  the  founder  of  the  school  called 
Nco-Platonic  about  193  A.  D.  Though  born  of  Christian 
parents,  he  went  over  to  paganism.  Among  his  pupils  were 
Longinus,  Origen,  and  Plotinus.  He  left  no  writings,  and 
died  about  243  A.  D. 

Aminonoo'sue,  Lower,  a  river  of  New  Hampshire, 
rises  in  Coos  county,  near  Mount  Washington,  and  flowing 
south-westward  through  Graft  on  county,  enters  the  Con- 
necticut River.  It  is  about  100  miles  long. 

Ammonoosuc,  Upper,  a  river  of  Coos  co.,  N.  H., 
which  empties  into  the  Connecticut  at  Northumberland. 
It  is  about  75  miles  long. 

Ammoph'ila  (/.  e.  "delighting  in  sand"),  [from  the 
Or.  ap.uo';,  "  sand,"  and  (/uAt'w.  to  "love"],  (the  Cdlnnnt- 
f/rostiH  of  Gray),  a  genus  of  grasses  nearly  allied  to 
AnmdOf  and  distinguished  by  a  spikelike  panicle,  and  by 
the  glumes  being  nearly  equal,  keeled,  and  longer  than  the 
palaj  of  the  single  floret.  The  AmmopKila  nrundinnri>a, 
called  sand-reed,  mat-grass,  or  marum,  grows  on  the  sandy 
shores  of  Europe,  and  is  of  great  utility  in  fixing  the  shift- 
ing sand.  It  is  also  used  to  make  mats. 

A  m  inn  M  i 't  inn  [from  the  Lat.  ad,  "for,"  and  nntnitio, 
'*  defence  "],  a  military  term  applied  to  cannon-balls,  shells, 
bullets,  fuses,  cartridges,  grenades,  gunpowder,  and  all  the 
projectiles  and  explosive  substances  used  in  war.  The  am- 
munition of  field  artillery  consists  of  shot,  loaded  shells, 
case-shot,  shrapnel,  cartridges,  priming-tubes,  matches, 
and  rockets.  An  infantry  soldier  generally  carries  sixty 
rounds  in  his  cartridge-box. 

Am'nesty  [from  the  (Jr.  a/xpijtma,  "non-rememlirance"], 
an  act  of  oblivion  of  past  misconduct  granted  by  tho  gov- 
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eminent  I"  those  wlio  have  been  guilty  of  dome  offence.    It  I 

is  usually  granted    to  whole  communities  or  classes  of  in-    ! 
di\iiiua!s  who    have    taken    part.  or   art'    supposed   tu  have   ' 
parl  icipated,  in  some   nio\eiiicnt  :tirain<f  I.iwlnl  authority; 
it  ma  v  I  >f/  gran  '  i-d  eith'-r  hefur--  or  ;itt<  r  00  •  "d  its 

etlect   is  entirely  to  ellace  tin-  crime  all'i  can-'1    it   tu  U-  for- 

gotten l>v  tin-  law.  An  instance  is  an  act  of  amuesty  in 
England  i»  tl'«  -'"'"  l!('"-  '  '•  '••  :'-'  called  "an  act  tor  the 
kind's  most  gracious  general  and  free  pardon."  Thi»  sub- 
ject lias  recently  excited  much  inlerc.-t.  iu  the  U.  S.,  owing 
tu  a  provision  in  tin'  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Con 
tion  creating  certain  disqualifications  as  to  holding  office  by 
persons  who  have  participated  in  rebellion,  and  at  the  same 
lime  allowing  their  removal  by  a  special  vulc  of  the  Con- 
gress. Sm  -li  ii  removal  is  in  the  nature  of  an  act  of  amnesty. 

Am'nion,  or  Aiii'nins  [etymology  doubtful],  the  soft, 
delicaic,  ami  most  internal  membrane  containing  the  waters 
which  surround  I  In-  t'u-tus  m  ,:>,,•„;  also  called  ayai'ua  tu'- 
MICH.  It  secretes  a  fluid  calli-d  H'l/nnr  tim'ntt.  (See  E«- 
imvouHiv,  liy  1'itop.  J.  C.  DAI.TON,  M.D.) 

Aiu'iiins,  in  botany,  a  thin,  semi-transparent,  gelati- 
nous substance  in  which  the  embryo  of  a  seed  is  suspended 
when  it.  first  wpeors,  and  by  which  the  embryo  is  probably 
nourished  in  it."  first  stages. 

Amnc'ba  Diffluens,  an  organism  of  tho  order  Rhii- 
opodti.  is  one  uf  the  lowest  animal  structures  with  which 
zoologists  an-  acquainted.  It  is  a  mere  gelatinous  mass  of 
a  rounded  form,  capable  of  emitting  processes  and  lobes 
from  all  pans  of  its  body,  and  retracting  them  at  will.  This 
animal  abounds  in  the  bottom  of  fresh-water  ponds,  and 
is  wi-11  known  to  amateur  microscopists  under  the  name  of 
I'nit'-n*.  With  tho  exception  of  a  clear  pulsating  space,  it 
appears  to  be  a  structureless  mass  of  sarcode. 

Amo!',  a  city  "I"  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Mazande- 
ran,  on  the  river  llcraz,  about  12  miles  from  its  entrance 
iut->  tin-  t'a  IIMH  &  i.  and  85  miles  N.  E.  of  Teheran.  A 
hriJ.'c  of  twelve  arches  crosses  the  river  here.  Pop.  esti- 
mated at  from  35,000  to  40,000. 

Amo'mum  [from  tho  Or.  inanot,  "blameless,"  "with- 
out fault"],  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Zingibcraceie  or 
Scitaniiiu-a',  ami  of  tho  Linnasan  class  Monandria.  They 
are  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  pro- 
duce aromatic  seeds  called  cardamom  and  grains  of  Parad  ise. 

A  moo',  or  Amu,  also  called  Amoo  Darya  (ane.  Oruo; 
Arab,  (iili,,,,),  a  river  of  Western  Asia,  rises  on  the  Belur 
Tagli.  nearly  15,000  feet  above  tho  level  of  the  sea,  receives 
many  affluents  from  tho  mountains  of  Turkestan  and  the 
Hindukush,  flows  through  Turkestan,  and  falls  into  the 
Anil  Sea.  The  length  of  its  course  is  1610  miles.  Ao- 
...  i,  ding  to  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  in  July,  1873,  be- 
tween Knssia  and  Khiva,  this  riverwill  hereafter  constitute 
tho  boundary-line  between  Khiva  and  Bokhara. 

A  moor',  Amur,  or  Saghalien,  a  large  river  of 
Eastern  Asia,  formed  near  lat.  53°  N.  and  Ion.  122°  K. 
by  the  union  of  tho  Shilka  and  the  Argoon,  the  latter  of 
which  forms  for  about  400  miles  the  boundary  between  Si- 
beria and  tho  Chinese  empire.  The  Amoor  flows  alter- 
nately ea-twanl  and  south-eastward,  forming  the  boundary 
between  China  and  Siberia,  until  it  arrives  at  a  point  about 
lat.  48°  N.  It  afterwards  pursues  a  general  N.  E.  direction 
through  the  Littoral  province  of  Siberia,  and  enters  the 
Bet  "f  Okhotsk  or  (iult'uf  Saghalien.  Its  length,  exclude 
of  the  branches,  is  estimated  at  1800  miles.  It  is  stated 
that,  stenmlioais  have  a-cemb'd  from  its  mouth  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Shilka  and  Argoon.  The  navigation  is  ob- 
strueted  In  ice  until  May.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course 
it  traverse's  a  fertile  country,  covered  with  extensive  forests 
of  oak.  ,i-h.  elm,  maple,  pi'ne,  etc.  Tho  largest  tributary 
of  the  Amour  is  the  Soongari,  which  enters  it  on  tho  right. 

Amoor,  Country  of  the  [Cer.  Amurtand],  the  name 
given  to  a  part  of  .Mantehooriii  which  in  IS.:>S  was  ceded  by 
China  tu  liussia.  It  inelniles  the  island  of  Saghalien  and 

the  whole  tnxH  on  the  left  side  of  the  Amoor  lying  between 

id.il"  \.  hit.,  and  containing  an  area  of  276,000  square 
miles.  It  is  divided  into  the  province  of  the  Amoor  and 
the  Littoral  province.  The  area  of  the  province  of  the 
Amoor  is  IO'.I.IMHI  square  miles:  and  the  pop.  in  1867, 
2L'.L.".I7.  The  winters  arc  verv  severe,  and  navigation  18 
generally  closed  from  tho  end  of  October  to  the  beginning 
of  May.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  in  the  more  sllcltcrci 

ans  'many   plants    of   Southern  Asia   grow  luxuriantly. 

he  fon-ts  are  magnificent,  abounding  in  oaks  and  nut- 
bearing  trees,     l-'iir-produeing  animals  are  very  nun 
and  the  rivers  yield  great  quantities  of  ti-h.     Col.l  fu  Id. 
have  been  recently  discovered,  and  coal  is  abundant  in  tho 
island  of  Saghalien. 

Amoret'ti  (Ctiu.ol,  an  Italian  naturalist  and  writer, 
born  at  Oneglia,  near  (Jenoa.  Mar.  13.  1741.  He  produced 
a  good  biography  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1784),  and  a  work 
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on  the  natural  history  and  geograph  N'«g- 

I  the 
AmbroMan  Library  of  Milan.      iMcd  Mur.  1M,  1*16. 

Amor'gofi,  or  Amur -"  AM»(>T«].  •  fcrtil 

and  in  the  Archipelago.  |s  i  •   Naxon,  belong* 

to  the  kingdom  of  tire*  re.     It  is  1.;  mil.  -  long  and  6  mile* 
wide,  a  small  town  call-  -ur- 

face  i*  mountainous.   The  p'  -  wa*  born  here. 

It  has  a  good  harbor ;  lat.  of  E.  end,  36°  44'  N.,  Ion.  26° 
6'  E.     Pop.  about 

Am'orites  ("mountaineer*"),  a  powerful  nation  of 
Canaan  that  occupied  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
Jordan  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  resisted  the  1 
their  march  toward*  the  Promised  Land.  More*  defeated 
their  two  kings,  Sihon  and  Og.  who  reigned  at  II.  -1,1,.. n 
and  Basban  respectively.  Og  is  said  t..  II.IM-  I..- n  the  hut 
"remnant  of  giants"  (Deuteronomy  iii.  11).  The  Amor- 
ites  were  afterwards  subdued  by  Joshua,  but  he  wa<  not 
able  to  exterminate  them.  They  appear  to  have  been  long 
hostile  to  the  Israelites,  but  in  Solomon's  time  were  reduced 
to  a  tributary  condition. 

A'mos,  one  of  the  minor  Hebrew  prophets,  w*»  a  eon- 
temporary  of  Isaiah,  and  lived  about  785  B.  C.  He  was  a 
herdsman  and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit.  He  denounce* 
the  prevalent  idolatry  in  vigorous  and  eloquent  term*, 
using  many  images  taken  from  rural  and  pastoral  life. 

Amoskeag',  a  manufacturing  village  of  HilUborough 
CO.,  N.  11.,  on  the  Merrimack  Kiver,  which  here  falls  54 
feet  in  a  mile  and  a  half,  thus  affording  great  water-power. 
It  is  now  a  part  of  the  city  of  MAS<  IIKSTKR  (which  »ee). 

Amo'tion  [from  the  Lat.  a  (n6),  "away,"  and  Morn, 
mutiiM,  to  "move"],  iii  law,  the  removal  of  an  officer  of  a 
corporation  from  his  office.    It  differs  from  disfran. 
ment,  which  refers  to  the  removal  of  a  member.     Amotion 
may  accordingly  take  place  without  disfranchise!!)!  m. 

A'moy,  a  seaport-town  of  China,  on  an  island  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  province  of  Fo-Kicn,  and  on  the  Chan- 
nel of  Formosa;  lat.  24°  28'  N.,  Ion.  118°  4'  K.  Ii 
uatcd  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  passes  by  the  large 
city  of  Chang-Choo-Foo,  of  which  Arnoy  i*  the  port. 
Anioy  is  one  of  the  chief  commercial  towns  of  China,  and 
its  merchants  are  noted  for  their  enterprise.  It  wa*  taken 
by  the  l(riti.-h  in  1841,  and  has  been  open  to  the  trade  of 
all  nations  since  1843.  Among  tho  articlen  of  import  are 
cotton,  cotton  goods,  iron,  sugar,  camphor,  and  pepper. 
The  chief  articles  of  export  are  tea,  sugar,  porcelain,  silks, 
and  paper.  Amoy  i*  one  of  the  chief  centre*  of  the  Prot- 
estant missions  in  China.  Pop.  estimated  at  300,000. 

A  mpH'ir  Acid,  a  white  solid  produced  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  schist  oils. 

Am'pelin,  a  substance  resembling  erea«ote,  obtained 
from  schist  oil. 

Ampelop'sis  [from  the  Or.  «,•«>«,  a  "  vine,"  and  *+.<, 
"resemblance"],  a  genus  of  creeping,  vine-like,  woody 

Slants,  to  which  the  Virginia  creeper  or  American  wood- 
ine  (Ampelopiii  OfiuM/Mm}  belongs.  Thi*  i*  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  our  hardy  creeping  ornamental 
plants.  It  i*  highly  esteemed  in  England,  and  i*  better 
adapted  to  the  climate  of  America  than  the  ivy,  and  is 
also  more  rapid  in  its  growth,  and  has  handsomer  foliage. 
The  leaves  arc  deciduous,  but  they  die  in  a  blaze  of  crim- 
son glory  when  touched  by  the  frost,  so  that  the  plant  Ii 

>  en  in  death.     It  is  of  the  order  Vitace». 
Ampere  (Asnn£  MARIE),  an  eminent  French  natural 
philosopher  and  mathematician,  born  at  Lyon*  Jar 
1775      He  produced  in  1802  an  interesting  essay  "On  the 
Mathematical  Theory  of  tiamcs  of  Chance."     He  became 
•  tor-general    of  the    I  nivcr-ity  (1808),  profeMor  of 
analysis  in  the  Pohtedun,  School  (1809),  chev» 


markable  sagacity.     *  The  vast  field  of  physical  science, 
say*  An.  L  '  "°  ""»<«•  »  d.'»- 

,.,,;,.M.eoneehed.  verified,  and  coinpl 1  with  sueh  rapld- 

itv  "     !!••  further  explained  his  discoveries  in  this  depart- 
ment of  science,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
dynamics,  in  his  "  Thwir  .-Dynamic  PkMoa 

ena   deduced    from    Experiment*"    (1826).      Among    h 
other  works  are  treatise*  on  optics  and  an  "Essay  on  the 
Philosophy  of  the  S  >        He  was  a  man 

of  genial  disposition,  ami   noted  for  simplicity  of  eha 

his  ". Journal  et  C,.rr.  sj. ..n dan  •  -."  an  intere*ling 
.ineslic  and  private  life.)    Died  in  Marseille* 
June  10,  IS'.ii. 

Ampere  (JeA*  jAcyrr.s  ASTOIXK),  an  accompli* 
holar  and  littfratmr,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
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Lyons  Aug.  12,  1800.  He  enjoyed  in  his  youth  the  society 
of  Madame  Re'caiuier,  and  devoted  much  attention  to 
English  and  German  literature.  In  1833  he  succeeded  An- 
drieux  as  professor  of  French  literature  at  the  College  of 
France.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions in  1S42,  and  a  member  of  the  French  Academy 
in  1SJ7.  Hi1  travelled  extensively  in  Egypt,  the  Levant, 
ami  the  U.  S.  Among  his  works  are  "  Literature  and 
Travels"  ("  Litt6rature  et  Voyages,"  1833),  "Literary 
History  of  France  before  the  Twelfth  Century"  (3  vols.,  j 
1839), 'an  "  Essay  on  the  Formation  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage "(3  vols..  1841),  "Greece,  Rome,  and  Dante"  (IS  50), 
and  "Roman  History  at  Rome"  ("  Histoiro  Romanic  a 
Rome,"  4  vols.,  1850-64).  His  style  is  very  brilliant  and 
pungent.  Died  Mar.  1!7,  1S64. 

Amphib'ia  [Gr.  i^Ai'flia,  from  a/*<i><»,  "  both."  and  j3i<x», 
to  ''live"],  a  term  applied  to  animals  that  live  both  on  the 
land  and  in  the  water.  In  the  Linna>an  system  it  included 
all  reptiles  and  cartilaginous  fishes,  although  some  reptiles 
would  be  drowned  if  they  remained  very  long  under  water. 
This  classification  has  been  modified  by  the  removal  of 
the  cartilaginous  fishes  from  the  class  of  Amphibia.  Cuvicr 
applied  the  term  to  such  mammals  as  the  seal  and  walrus, 
which  inhabit  both  the  land  and  water. 

Naturalists  now  divide  the  Reptilia  of  the  olden  zoolo- 
gists into  two  classes — viz.,  Reptilia,  which  includes  the 
lizards,  snakes,  and  turtles;  and  Amphibia,  which  com- 
pri-es  the  serpent-like  cecilians,  salamanders,  and  batra- 
ehians  (frogs  and  toads).  Most  amphibians  pass  through 
a  metamorphosis  like  that  of  the  frog,  which  emerges  t'rnm 
the  egg  as  a  tadpole,  when  it  is  fishlike  in  form  and  breathes 
by  gills,  being  truly  aquatic;  subsequently  the  tail  ami 
gills  disappear,  legs  and  lungs  are  developed,  and  the  ma- 
ture animal,  though  perhaps  inhabiting  the  water,  is  an 
air-breather.  In  some  amphibians  the  first  or  embryonic 
condition  continues  unchanged  through  life,  as  Mcnnln-nn- 
chn*.  ^f'  »>>i>>>i>i'i,  etc.,  the  water-puppies  and  young  alliira- 
tors  of  the  Western  rivers.  The  largest  of  these  aquatic 
carnivorous  salamanders  is  Siebolclia,  which  inhabits  the- 
lakes  of  Japan,  and  attains  a  length  of  three  feet.  Though 
now  regarded  as  dull  and  disgusting  creatures,  this  latter 
group  of  amphibians  once  stood  at  the  head  of  all  then  ex- 
isting members  of  the  zoological  series.  The  amphibians 
first  appeared  in  the  carboniferous  age,  and  the  lagoons  in 
the  coal-marshes  swarmed  with  aquatic  salamanders,  some 
of  which  were  six  feet  in  length,  very  active,  and  preda- 
ceous,  and  the  monarchs  of  the  animal  world  of  that  age. 
More  than  twenty  species  of  amphibians  have  been  ob- 
tained by  Dr.  Newberry  from  the  cannel  coal  of  one  mine 
in  Ohio.  The  amphibians  had  their  golden  ageiin  the 
tria*.  when  LalyriutlindoH,  with  a  body  as  large  as  that  of 
an  ox,  and  teeth  four  inches  long,  ruled  the  animal  kingdom. 
In  the  succeeding  age  (Jurassic)  the  sceptre  passed  from 
the  amphibians  to  the  true  reptiles.  J.  S.  NKWBEUHV. 

Amphib'ole  [from  the  Gr.  i^<J.'f3oAo5,  '''equivocal"],  a 
name  given  by  Haiiy  to  hornblende,  on  account  of  its  re- 
semblance to  augite.  (See  HORNBLENDE.) 

Amphic'tyon  [Gr.  'AP^UTVUV],  an  ancient  and  perhaps 
fabulous  hero  and  king  of  Attica,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
son  of  Deucalion. 

Amphictyon'ic  Coun'cil,  a  celebrated  congress  or 
politico-religions  court  of  the  confederated  tribes  of  an- 
cient Greece,  which  met  twice  every  year — in  the  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi  in  the  spring,  and  at  Thcrmopyhe  in 
tile  autumn.  It  was  composed  of  the  deputies  of  twelve 
tribes — viz.,  Thcssalians,  Uu'otians,  Dorians  (or  Spartans), 
Tonians  (or  Athenians),  Locrians,  Dolopians,  Magnctes, 
Malians,  Ach;vans,  Phocians,  ^nianians,  and  Perrhtcbians, 
who  each  sent  one  or  two  members.  The  predominance  of 
northern  and  Pelasgie  tribes  proves  the  great  antiquity 
of  this  institution,  which  in  course  of  time  declined,  and 
in  the  ago  of  Demosthenes  had  lost  its  authority.  The 
members  of  this  council  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  that 
"they  would  not  destroy  any  Amphictyonic  city  nor  cut 
off  its  streams  in  war  or  peace."  One  great  object  of  the 
council  was  the  protection  of  the  temple  at  Delphi.  (See  '. 
TITTMAXX,  "  I'eber  den  liund  der  Amphiktyonen,"  1852.) 

Amphil'ochus,  a  brother  of  Alcnueon,  took  part  in 
the   march  of  the   Kpigoni  to  Thebes,  and  of  the  Greeks  i 
to  Troy.     After  his  death  he  was  raised  among  the  god-. 

Amphi'on  [Gr.'Ap$tW],  in  classic  mythology,  a  Thcban  i 
prince  and  musician,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  the  husband  of 
Niobe.  According  to  the  poetic  legend,  he  availed  himself 
of  his  skill  in  music  to  build  the  walls  of  Thebes,  and  the 
stones,  attracted  by  the  sound  of  his  lyre,  moved  and  ar- 
ranged themselves  in  the  proper  position. 

Amphiox'us  [from  the  Gr.  Si^ia,  "both,"  and  ifik, 
"sharp"],  the  name  of  a  g"nus  of  fishes  (Leptocardii),  so 
called  because  they  are  sharp  at  both  ends.  They  are 


recognized  as  vertebrate  animals  only  by  their  gelatinous 
dorsal  cord,  which  supports  a  medullary  spinal  cord.  They 
are  without  brain  or  true  heart,  and  have  various  other  ex- 
ceptional characters.  The  genus  is  often  called  Bnawkio** 
lumii.  The  popular  name  is  lancclet.  One  species  is  found 
in  the  marine  waters  of  the  Southern  V .  S. 

Amphip'olis  [from  the  Gr.  a^i.  "around,"  and  iroAis, 
"city  "J,  an  ancient  and  important  city  of  Thrace  or  Mace- 
donia, was  founded  by  an  Athenian  colony  about.  4.37  B.  C. 
It  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Strymon.  which 
here  enters  the  Strymon'icut  Sln'iis,  the  modern  Gulf  of 
Contessa.  The  waters  of  the  river  are  said  to  have  once 
surrounded  the  town  (whence  the  name).  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  called  Popolia.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a 
small  Turkish  town  called  Ycnikeui. 

Amphisbre'na  [Gr.  iji^iVpaiva,  from  in*''*,  "on  both 
sides,"  and  0<uVu>,  to  "go"],  a  genus  of  serpent-like  rep- 


Amphisbiena  Fuliginosa, 

tiles,  of  which  the  head  and  tail  are  so  similar  in  appear- 
ance that  it  is  difficult  on  a  cursory  inspection  to  determine 
at  which  extremity  the  head  is  situated.  They  are  found 
in  Brazil,  the  West  Indies,  etc.,  and,  according  to  the  state- 
ments of  respectable  naturalists,  are  able  to  creep  forward 
or  backward  with  nearly  equal  facility.  Several  species 
are  known.  They  burrow  in  the  earth,  have  rudimentary 
eyes,  and  are  usually  classed  with  the  saurians. 

Amphis'sa*  a  town  of  ancient  Greece,  in  Locris.  was 
situated  7  miles  from  Delphi,  on  the  site  of  the  modern 
town  of  Salonti.  Here  was  a  temple  of  Athena,  containing 
an  image  of  the  goddess. 

Amphithe'atre  [Gr.  iniMearpor,  from  on*;,  ''around," 
and  Oia-rpov,  a  "theatre"],  a  spacious  and  uncovered  edinee 
of  an  elliptical  or  circular  form,  in  which  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans witnessed  the  exhibition  of  public  games  and  the 
combats  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts.  It  \vas  constructed 
so  that  all  the  spectators  could  behold  the  performance, 
which  was  exhibited  in  an  open  level  space  called  the 
arena,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  tiers  of  seats,  whieh  rose 
higher  as  they  receded  from  the  arena.  The  most  famous 
of  these  edifices  was  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre,  or  Colos- 
seum of  Rome,  which  was  built  by  the  emperors  Vespat-ian 
and  Titus,  finished  about  80  A.  D.,  and  is  still  standing. 
It  is  about  C20  feet  long,  513  feet  wide,  and  Ii7  feet  high. 
The  longest  diameter  of  the  arena  was  2S7  feet.  It  is  said 
to  have  had  seats  for  80,000  spectators,  and  standing-room 
for  20,000  more.  The  exterior  was  adorned  by  three  rows 
of  columns — Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian.  The  Colosseum 
is  regarded  by  many  as  the  most  august  and  imposing  ruin 
in  the  world. 

Amphithc'rium  [from  ip$fc,  "on  both  sides."  and 
#i)/uoi>,  "beast;"  named  probably  in  allusion  to  its  double 
or  doubtful  character],  a  genus  of  fossil  insectivorous  mam- 
malia found  in  the  oolitic  strata  in  Oxfordshire,  England. 
It  presents  many  points  of  analogy  with  the  living  marsu- 
pial genns  Mi/raiecol'iin: 

Amphitri'te  ['An*"-pm)],  in  the  Greek  mythology,  a 
Nereid,  a  goddess  of  the  sen,  the  wife  of  Neptune  and  the 
mother  of  Triton.  She  is  represented  sitting  in  a  car  of 
shells  drawn  by  tritons,  or  on  a  dolphin. 

Amphit'ryon  [Gr.  'A^rpvav],  in  classic  mythology,  a 
son  of  Alcaius.  Having  accidentally  killed  his  uncle  Elec- 
tryon.he  wa-  banished  from  Mycena1.  He  married  Alcaiena, 
who  was  the  mother  of  Hercules. 

Am'phora  [from  the  Gr.  <!/**»,  "on  both  sides,"  and 
i^tpo),  to  "  bear,"  from  its  being  borne  by  its  two  handles],  the 
Latin  name  of  a  vase  with  two  handles  which  was  used  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  to  hold  wine  and  oil.  It 
was  also  a  liquid  measure,  containing  about  eight  and  a 
half  gallons  among  the  Greeks,  and  six  among  the  Romans. 

Amplification  [Lat.  amplifica'tio,  from  tm'plui, 
"large."  ami  /«''•/,>.  to  "make"],  in  rhetoric,  is  the  en- 
largement and  expansion  of  a  subject  or  discourse  by  the 
use  of  epithets  and  illustrations  and  the  enumeration  of 
circumstantial  accessories,  with  a  view  to  produce  a  deeper 
ioiprcssion.  Cicero  was  much  inclined  to  amplify  his  ora- 
tions. Exaggeration  is  a  vicious  kind  of  amplification. 
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Am'plitudc  [I. at.  ,in,/,i;ti,'it,,.  from  am'plui,  "  large," 

"great  "  |,  in  a.-Irononn  .  i-  t  he  angular  di«tai;i-e  "i'a  ln-a 

body,  win  n  it  ii-'  i  (he  east  or  west  points  of 

the    hori/.ou.      The   amplitude  of  a   tixed   star    n-m.i 

all    the    \ear,   lull    tlial   of   the    sun    i  '•  \t  and 

on  a  given  day  *  img  to  the  latitude  of  the  ob- 

server. 

AMri.iTrni:,  in  mechanics  and  physics,  is  used  in  r  ter 
ence  to  oscillating  and  \  ibrai  >  indicate  tho  dis- 

tance between  the  extreme  positions  assumed  by  the  body. 
Tim  •  the  amplitude  of  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  is  tho  angle 

1  'i •!  u  ecu  theeztn positions  of  tho  hue  joining  tho  centres 

of  suspension  and  o.-eillution. 

Ampu'diii,  cle  (PKDRO),  a  Mexican  officer  who  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  general  in  Is  in.      He  fought  again 
Texans  in   ISiL',an«t  eonimanded  the  Mexican  troops  which 
defended  .Monterey  in    1846  against  (Jen.  Taylor,  to  whom 
ho  surrendered  in  September  of  that  year. 

Ampul'la,  a  Roman  vessel  of  glass  or  earthenware, 
loi  holding  oil,  w  inc.  cie.,  was  nearly  globular  in  form. 
Many  of  these  are  prc.-er\ed  in  the  collections  of  antiqua- 
ries. In  the  Catholic  Church  an  ampulla  is  a  vessel  which 
contains  wine  tor  the  -acrament.  Ampulla  Knnciitii  (in  Fr. 
in  X<i>'nr<'  .\:i>i/'»it'  I  was  a  famous  vessel  of  holy  oil  which, 
according  to  tradition,  was  brought  from  heaven  by  a  dove, 
and  was  used  to  anoint  Clovis  when  he  was  crowned  at 
Khcinis  in  I'.lfi  A.  D. 

Ampulla'ria  [from  tho  Lat.  ampulla,  a  "Bosk"],  an 


Ampullarla  Dubla. 

interesting  genus  of  gastcropod  mollusks,  called  apple- 
shclls.  idol-shells,  pond-snails,  etc.  Fifty  or  more  species 
are  known,  mostly  tropienl,  and  all  inhabiting  fresh  water 
and  mud,  though  some  are  occasionally  found  in  salt  and 
brackisb  waters.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  tenacious 
hold  on  life,  many  being  able  to  live  away  from  the  water 
for  years.  Due  s'peoies  is  occasionally  found  alive  in  hol- 
low logs  of  mahogany  and  logwood  from  Honduras.  Tho 
Aiu/ni/lin-iii  ilnbia  is  brought  from  the  Nile. 

Amplltu'tion  [from  the  I. at.  .'/«;>ii(o,  ampvtatum,  to 
"prune,"  to  -hip  off"],  in  surgery,  is  tho  removal,  by 
operation,  of  any  part  of  the  l.ody  or  limbs  on  account  of 
disease  01  injury,  sueli  as  would  endanger  life  if  tho  part 
were  allowed  to  remain.  The  term  of  late  denotes  more 
especially  such  removal  of  a  limb,  but  is  still  sometimes 
used  for  the  excision  of  a  tumor  or  gland. 

Amputations    are    properly    resorted  to    not   only  after 
severe  and  very  dangerous  injuries,  but  in  suel 
gangrene,  cancer,  eta.,  which  an- without  rational  prospect 
of   cure    by    other    means.      In    general,    eases    where    the 
chanees  of  cure  will  probably  be  much  :  y  this 

operation  afford  legitimate  tnbjects  for  its  exercise.  This 
rule  would  include  s"lin  ease"  "I  intractable  ulcers  of  the 

..I'  aneurism,  and  of  disea-ed  l."nes  and  joint- 
curable  and  unsightly  deformities,  where  they  put  ! 
tieut  to  great  inconvenience,  may  in  some  circuni-lauees  be 


removed  by  tbe  knife.     An  amputn'.  a  bonn  is 

cut  off  is  null  to  tie  "in  tbe  eoni  AD  amputation 

nt  a  joint,  when  no  boues  are  •  contigu- 

ity ;"  the  latter  operation  is  not     ;; 

-.     Ampulu' 

"  flap "  or  "circular"  operation*.     The  "  tl a |>  "  operation, 
in  some  of  its  many  u. 

iiip|o\cd.      II,,,.,  t»,,.  ,,r   ,,,„   ihr.'/flans   have 
been  employed,  the  siie,  shape,  and  thickuewof  tbe*e  tl«p< 
of  skin  and  flesh  varying  with  circumstance*.     I 
they  ought  to  be  largo  enough  to  cover  amply  tho  en 
the  stump,  and  not  »o  large  as  to  be  redundant  after  Ibe 
wound  shall  have  healed.     Tbe  flap  amputation,  practised 
by  certain  mcdiwval  surgeons,  and  revived  by  l.owdham 
of  England  nearly  200  years  ago,  was  made  general  by 
Listun,  and  has  since  bin  time   been  variously  improved 
and  moditieil. 

"Circular  amputation"  is  performed  by  first  dividing 
the  skin  and  superficial  fascia  by  a  sweep  of  tbe  kuite 
around  tbe  limb,  dissecting  up  tbe  skin  for  two  or  three 
inches,  and  at  that  part  dividing  the  muscles  down  to  the 
bone.  Tho  flesh  is  removed  from  the  bone  to  allow  Ibe  saw 
to  be  applii  •!. 

The  danger  attending  amputation  is  generally  in  propor- 
tion to  tbe  nearness  of  the  operation  to  the  trunk,  a>  well 
as  to  the  site  of  the  limb.  Thus,  amputation  at  the  hip- 
joint  is  the  most  doubtful  of  all  in  its  results;  but  even 
this,  in  some  cases,  especially  in  military  surgery,  may  im- 
prove the  chances  of  life  under  severe  injury.  Amputations 
at  the  joints  are  by  most  surgeons  considered  as  more  seri- 
ous than  in  the  continuity  of  the  limbs.  Of  the  foot  alone 
several  different  modes  of  amputation  are  in  use,  as  Lis- 
franc's,  Chopart's,  Byrne's,  and  PirogofTs  amputations. 

Amrit',  the  richest  place  in  ruins  on  the  whole  Phoe- 
nician coast  (Syria),  near  tbe  city  of  Tortosa.  It  is  the 
ancient  Maratbus,  and  was  discovered  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  Pococke,  but  was  not  explored  until  the  present 
century,  by  Ernest  Kenan.  The  most  important  ruin  found 
here  is  "El  Maabcd"  (i.  e.  "the  temple1'). 

Am'rita  [from  the  Sanscrit  o,  signifying  "without," 
and  mrila,  "dead,"  also  "death"],  sometimes  incor- 
rectly written  Amreeta,  in  Hindoo  .mythology,  is  the 
name  applied  to  the  water  of  immortality,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  obtained  by  tho  churning  of  the  ocean.  The 
term  amrita  or  amrit  is  sometimes  given  to  the  food  as  well 
as  the  drink  of  the  gods,  and  likewise  to  any  delicious 
drink. 

Amrit'sir,  or  AmriUnr,  written  also  I'mrilxir,  the 
sacred  city  of  tho  Sikhs,  in  the  Punjab,  in  Northern  India, 
40  miles  E.  of  Lahore;  lat.  31°  40'  N.,  Ion.  74°  56'  K.  It 
is  said  to  contain  .'I!1'.'  Hindoo  places  of  worship.  Here  is 
a  magnificent  temple  of  the  Sil.l,-.  on  an  island,  in  a  large 
tank  or  reservoir,  called  "tho  Pool  of  Immortality,"  which 
is  visited  by  many  pilgrims.  Kunjeet  Singh  built  here  the 
large  fortress  of  (jovindghur,  which  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable objects  in  the  place.  Amritsir  has  manufactures 
of  shawls,  silk  stuffs,  and  cotton  goods ;  also  an  extensive 
transit  trade  with  India  and  Central  Asia.  Pop.  in  1848, 
about  180,000. 

Am'rou  Ben  el  As,  a  famous  Arabian  warrior,  born 
about  600  A.  D.,  at  first  opposed  Mohammed,  but  became 
a  zealous  proselyte,  aided  in  tho  conquest  of  Syria,  con- 

3uered  Egypt,  of  which  be  became  emir,  taking  Alexan- 
ria  in  640  A.  l>.,  and  Tripoli  three  years  later.    He  brctusw 
an  opponent  of  Ali.    He  was  a  man  of  energy  and  prudence. 
Died  in  663. 

Ams'dorf,  von  (NIIOLAOS),  a  Reformer,  born  in  Sax- 
ony Dec.  3,  14S3.  He  became  a  fealous  Lutheran,  and 
accompanied  Luther  to  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1521.  He 
was  afterwards  an  opponent  of  Mclancbthon,  and  was  nn;.  h 
addicted  t<>  •  about  doctrines.  In  1J42  he  was 

appointed  bishon  of  Naumburg.  Ho  wrote  numerous  po- 
lemical works.  Died  May  14,  1465. 

Amx'l<  r  •  i.l,  a  skilful  engraver,  born  in  Switzer- 

land in  IT'.'l.  He  became  professor  of  engraving  in  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Munich.  He  engraved  many  of 
tho  works  of  Raphael  and  Thonta  luced 

the  former  with  peculiar  fidelity.     Among  his  best  works 
the  "Triumph  of  Alexander  t  <fter  Tbor- 

waldsen.  a  "  Holy  Family,"  and  a  "  Hurinlot  Christ."  both 
after  Raphael;  also  a  "Christ,"  after  Dannecker.  Died  in 
L849. 

\m  st  cnla  in  .  formerly  Amstrlrodamme,  or  Am- 
stclilaininr     -the  dike  or  dam  of  tic  Lai. 

'.•nun]. an  inn 

of  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of 
with  the  V,  and  near  tl 
:he  ocean;  I 

of  Holland  and  its  eonstitu- 
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tional  capital,  hut  the  royal  court  is  at  The  Hague.  Am- 
sterdam stands  on  flat,  marshy  ground,  into  which  piles, 
fifty  feet  long,  are  driven  to  form  a  foundation  for  the 
houses,  which  are  mostly  huilt  of  brick.  The  city  is  divided 
into  ninety  islands  hy  a  number  of  canals,  which  arc  crossed 
by  2SO  bridges.  A  part  of  the  old  ramparts  have  been 
pul  led  down,  nud  twenty-eight  windmills  for  grinding  grain 
lime  been  erected  on  the  bastions.  The  principal  streets 
are  the  Hcorcngraeht,  Keizcrgracht,  and  Prin/cnsgracht, 
each  of  which  is  about  two  miles  long  and  describes  a  semi- 
circle. Canals  occupy  the  middle  of  these  streets,  which 
are  scarcely  surpassed  in  elegance  by  those  of  any  capital 
in  Europe.  Among  the  grand  public  buildings  of  this 
metropolis  is  the  palace  or  town-hall,  a  stone  edifice  2S2 
feet  long  and  235  feet  wide,  resting  on  13,659  piles,  driven 
into  the  ground  to  the  depth  of  70  feet.  This  palace  con- 
tains a  remarkable  hall  120  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and 
100  feet  high,  lined  with  white  Italian  marble.  The  city 
has  a  beautiful  justiciary  hall,  a  modern  building  of  Gre- 
cian architecture.  The  most  beautiful  chureh  of  Amster- 
dam is  the  Nieuwe  Kcrk  (founded  in  1408),  which  is  350 
feet  long  and  210  wide.  This  Nieuwe  Kerk  and  the  Oude 
Kerk,  which  has  a  remarkable  organ,  belong  to  the  Re- 
formed Chureh.  Much  of  the  water-supply  of  Amsterdam 
now  comes  from  the  sand-dunes  of  the  coast.  Amsterdam 
is  liberally  supplied  with  hospitals  and  other  charitable  in- 
stitutions. Among  the  important  educational  and  literary 
institutions  arc  the  Athenaeum  Illustre,  which  has  a  bo- 
tanic garden,  a  school  of  anatomy,  and  chairs  of  art,  law, 
medicine,  and  theology;  the  city  Latin  school;  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  founded  in  1820;  the  Arti  ct  Ami- 
citiae  society  of  painters  ;  the  naval  school;  the  Royal  Dutch 
Institution  for  science,  literature,  and  art;  the  antiquarian 
society;  and  the  society  of  literature  and  fine  arts,  called 
Felix  Mentis.  The  Museum  of  Pictures,  the  Museum  van 
der  Hoop,  and  the  Feodor  Museum  (since  1866)  contain  rich 
collections  of  the  works  of  the  Dutch  masters.  The  Six 
collection  of  pictures  belonging  to  the  Six  family  is  one  of 
the  finest  private  collections  in  Europe. 

The  chief  manufactures  are  tobacco,  soap,  canvas,  glass, 
jewelry,  cordage,  machinery,  steam-engines,  etc.  Its  com- 
merce is  more  important  than  its  manufactures.  That  great 
trade  which  in  the" sixteenth  century  placed  Amsterdam  at 
the  head  of  the  commercial  cities  of  Europe  gradually  de- 
clined, partly  from  the  rise  of  other  ports,  but  principally 
from  the  difficulties  of  navigation  caused  by  the  silting  up 
of  the  Zuyder-Zee,  and,  above  all,  the  Pampus  Bar.  Large 
vessels  were  obliged  to  discharge  their  cargoes  outside,  and 
were  then  floated  over  the  bar  by  means  of  camels,  which, 
when  the  water  was  pumped  out  of  them,  raised  the  vessel 
with  them.  To  remedy  this,  the  North  Holland  Canal  was 
cut  to  the  Ileldcr,  a  distance  of  51  miles.  It  is  124  feet 
broad  at  the  surface  and  31  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  is  avail- 
able for  vessels  drawing  18  feet  of  water.  But  even  this 
great  highway  is  now  inadequate,  and  moreover  is  obstruct- 
ed in  winter  by  ice.  To  maintain  the  rank  of  Amsterdam 
as  one  of  the  great  commercial  entrepots  of  Europe,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  engineering  works  of  modern  times 
was  commenced  in  1863,  and  is  now  far  advanced  towards 
completion — the  direct  connection  of  the  port  of  Amster- 
dam with  the  North  Sea,  15  miles  distant,  by  a  canal  ter- 
minating in  nn  artificial  harbor  on  that  sea.  (See  CANAL; 
also  "  Prof.  Papers  Corps  of  Engineers,"  No.  22.) 

Amsterdam  is  the  terminus  of  railways  which  connect  it 
with  Utrecht,  the  II elder,  Haarlem,  Rotterdam,  and  the 
cities  of  Prussia.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  butter, 
cheese,  sugar,  coffee,  oil,  spices,  colors,  etc.  In  1868,  1465 
vessels,  of  430,739  tons,  entered  the  port  of  Amsterdam, 
and  1508  were  cleared. 

Amsterdam  was  founded  about  1250,  before  which  it  was 
a  mere  fishing- village,  with  a  castle,  the  residence  of  the 
lords  of  Am^tel.  It  was  fortified  in  1-182,  and  became  a 
part  of  the  United  Provinces  in  1578,  after  which  its  com- 
merce and  population  rapidly  increased.  Between  Ili30 
and  1750  it  was  the  foremost  commercial  city  of  Europe. 
This  city  was  the  native  place  of  Spinoza,  Admiral  de 
Ruvter.  Svrammcrdnm,  and  other  eminent,  men.  Pop.  in 
1857,  259,873;  in  1867,  267,627;  and  in  1870,  281,805,  of 
whom  about  59,000  are  Cutholics,  35, 000  Lutherans,  4000 
Mennonitcs,  10(10  Remonstrants,  and  311,000  Jews. 

ItEVISKI)   BY  J.  (i.  liARXAKn,    U.  .S'.  Army, 

Amsterdam,  a  township  of  Hancock  co.,  la.    P.  259. 

Amsterdam,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Mont- 
gomery co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Mohawk  River  and  on  the  Cen- 
tral 11.  It.,  :;:!  miles  N.  W.  of  Albany.  It  has  (i  churches, 
19  manufactories,  4  banks,  1  horse  railroad,  and  2  weekly 
newspapers.  Pop.  5426  ;  pop.  of  township,  7706. 

C.  P.  WIXF.GAR,  En.  OF  "  RECORDER." 

Amsterdam,  11  post-village  and  township  of  Botetourt 
CO.,  Va.,  50  miles  W.  of  Lynchburg.  Pop.  of  township,  3828. 


Amuck',  or  Amook,  a  word  used  among  the  Malays. 
Mm  who  are  rendered  insane  and  desperate  by  the  habit- 
ual use  of  opium  or  hasheesh  run  along  the  streets  armed 
with  a  dirk,  and  kill  or  wound  all  persons  in  their  reach. 
This  is  called  "running  amuck."  It  is  generally  delibe- 
rately planned,  and  is  the  Malay  mode  of  suicide.  Where 
a  Japanese  would  commit  hari-kari,  the  Malay  runs  itmnt-h 
— i.  e.  by  attacking  all  he  meets  he  seeks  and  finds  death 
at  the  hands  of  others. 

Am'ulet  [Lat.  umulr'tum],  an  object  worn  on  the  per- 
son as  a  charm,  and  supposed  to  have  power  to  protect 
the  wearer  against  evil  spirits,  sickness,  and  other  real, 
or  imaginary  evils.  Amulets  were  worn  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Jews.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
wore  a  variety  of  gems  and  small  figures  of  heroes,  deities, 
and  animals.  Amulets  were  also  used  by  the  early  t.'hris- 
tians,  but  that  form  of  superstition  was  condemned  by  the 
Council  of  Laodicea  about  A.  D.  360.  They  are  common 
among  the  Turks  at  the  present  day.  An  astrological  am- 
ulet called  talisman  was  highly  prized  by  the  Arabs. 

Am'urath,  or  Mu'rad  I.,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  born 
in  1326,  succeeded  Orkhan,  his  father,  in  1359,  took  Ad- 
rianople  in  1361,  and  waged  with  success  long  and  bloody 
wars,  chiefly  with  the  Christians,  in  what  is  now  European 
Turkey.  He  was  assassinated  June  15,  1389. 

Amurath  II.  succeeded  his  father,  Mohammed  I.,  in 
1421,  attacked  Constantinople  in  1423,  contended  with  va- 
rying success  for  many  years  against  the  Hungarian!  under 
Hunyady,  and  against  Scanderbeg.  He  gained  a  great 
victory  at  Kosovo  in  1488.  Died  Feb.  9,  1541. 

Amurath  III.,  one  of  the  mos.t  cruel  of  the  sultans, 
born  in  1545,  came  to  the  sultanate  in  1574.  His  reign 
was  marked  by  long  wars  with  Austria  and  Persia,  and 
with  the  janizaries  at  home.  Died  Jan.  17,  1595. 

Amurath  (Murad)  IV.,  sultan  of  Turkey,  born  about 
1610,  succeeded  his  uncle  Mustafa  in  1623.  He  had  a  pas- 
sionate  temper,  which  was  rendered  more  violent  and  dan- 
gerous by  habitual  drunkenness.  He  amused  himself  by 
shooting  from  his  palace  windows  at  passengers  in  the 
streets.  The  most  important  event  of  his  reign  was  the 
capture  of  Bagdad  by  his  army  in  1638.  Died  in  16411. 

Amussat  (JEAN  ZUI.KMA),  a  French  surgeon  and  writer, 
born  in  Deux-Scvres  in  1796.  He  invented  anil  improved 
several  surgical  instruments,  and  published  some  able  pro- 
fessional treatises,  among  which  are  "  Researches  into  the 
Nervous  System"  (1825),  and  a  ''Memoir  on  the  Torsion 
of  Arteries"  (1829),  which  obtained  a  prize  of  the  Insti- 
tute. Died  in  1856. 

Am  well,  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  1S79. 

Amy'clSK  [Gr.  'AfiiMat],  an  ancient  town  of  Laconia,  on 
the  Eurotas,  20  stadia  S.  E.  of  Sparta,  was  famous  iu  the 
heroic  or  legendary  ago  as  the  abode  of  Tyndarus  and 
Leda  and  Castor  and  Pollux,  who  were  called  .!< 
Fratrcs  (Amyelsean  Brothers).  This  town  was  conquered 
by  the  Spartans  about  775  B.  C. 

Amyg'dalin,  or  Amyg'daline,  a  white  crystalline 
principle  which  is  contained  in  the  bitter  almond,  and 
under  the  influence  of  cmulsine  and  water  yields  hydrocy- 
anic acid  and  the  volatile  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  The  sym- 
bol of  amygdalin  is  CsoHnNOn.  (See  AI.MOMIS.  On.  OF.) 

Amyg'daloid  [from  the  Gr.  invySa\ov,  an  "almond," 
and  eMos,  a  "form"],  having  the  form  of  an  almond;  ap- 
plied in  geology  to  certain  volcanic  rocks  in  which  once 
existed  oval  cavities  or  cells  now  filled  with  nodules  of 
some  crystalline  mineral  deposited  from  an  infiltrated  so- 
lution. 'These  nodules  are  composed  of  agate,  chalcedony, 
calcareous  spar,  etc.,  and  are  commonly  found  in  a  liiisis 
of  basalt,  greenstone,  or  other  trap  rock.  Empty  cells  often 
occur  in  the  same  rocks  that  contain  these  nodules,  the 
cavities  in  each  case  having  been  originally  formed  and 
filled  with  gas  or  steam. 

Amyg'dalus  [from  the  Gr.  imi-ySaAo?,  the  "almond 
tree"],  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Rosaeca?,  consists 
of  trees  whose  fruit  is  a  drupe.  It  comprises  the  almond 
(Ami/u'd/ilu*  i-iiniiiiu'iii*)  and  the  peach  (Amyy'dalus  J'cr'- 
* ifn  i. 

Am'yl  (C6Hn),  a  compound  radical  belonging  to  the 
alcohol  scries,  exists  in  amylic  alcohol,  C5Iln.O.H,  or  fusel 
oil.  It  forms  a  series  of  compound  ethers  (sec  ETHERS), 
some  of  which  are  used  us  substitutes  for  the  essences  of 
natural  fruits.  The  nitrite  of  amyl  is  an  ethereal  liquid 
of  agreeable  odor,  which  has  been  recently  brought  to  the 
attention  of  medical  practitioners  on  account  of  its  pecu- 
liar action  on  the  circulation.  A  few  drops  inhaled  causes 
a  sudden  acceleration  of  the  pulse  and  flushing  of  the  face. 

Amyl'amines,  organic  bases  formed  on  the  ammonia 
type  by  the  substitution  of  amyl,  CjIIn,  for  II.  Amyla- 
mine  is  N(C5Hu)Hj,  diamylamine  is  N(C5Hii)jH,  tri- 
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urn  \lami  ne  i .  N '<'.,!  IN'-I,  tctramylammonimn  is  N  r.ll,,  ,. 

(See    A  \IIM.S.    b\     I'K'T.    0.    P.    CHA| '.    I'll.   II..    I.  I. -I  I.  I 

Am'ylenc  (I'^llio).  *  diatomic  radical  homologous  with 
ethvlcnc.  ll  i«  produced  IP.V  the  dehyd-  inylic 

alcohol,  aid  i    ;i  1 1 .' r  -pai  ent  liquid  of  a  faint  but  offensive 
odor.     It    p"  -pet-ties,  and  has 

use. I   us  a   substitute   for  chloroform,  but  was  abandoned 
al'tiT  having  produced  fatal  results.    (Sec  Hi  in  LKMB.) 

Amyot  i  Sec  Ai'1'K-.mx. 

Amyot  i  French  Jesuit  missionary,  horn  at 

Toulon  in  ITL'v    HP'  -ailed  to  China  iii  1750,  wa«  invr 

Pckin  hv  (he  emperor,  and  passed  the  rest  of  hii  life  th'-re. 

Mr  learned  Hi.   Chinese  language,  from  which  ho  translated 

ral    works    inipp    French,  and  compiled  a  "  Mantchoo- 

Prenoh  Dictionary  "  (Paris,  3  vols.,  1789-90).    Few 

peal!   authors   h.ivc  done  so   much   to    illustrate  the 

history  mill  mourns  of  China.     Ho  wrote  a  largo  portion 

of  tlie  "Memoirs  concerning  the  History,  Sciences,  Art.", 

and  Customs  of  the  Chinese"  (16  vols.,  1776-1814).    Died 

in  IVkin  iii  Kill. 

Amyrida'ceEE,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants 
Srulps),  natives  of  tropical  regions,  and  abound- 
ing with  balsamic  and  resinous  juice.  The  type  of  the 
order  is  the  ^enus  Ani'yri*,  which  produces  clcnii.  They 
have  compound  leaves,  three  to  five  petals,  and  stamens 
twice  or  lour  times  as  many  as  the  petals.  Among  the 
products  of  this  order  are  myrrh,  frankincense,  bdellium, 
cleini.  olitianuni,  and  balsam  of  Uilead.  It  comprises,  be- 
sides  -\  n/i/fi",  ihc  genera  BaUamodeadron,  Bonoeu»9t  /cica, 
and  llnr*ir<i.  Southern  Florida  has  two  trees  of  the  order 
—the  eueliiliou  gum  tree,  Burtera  ynmmi/era  (a  large  tree), 
and  Ami/rit  f'liiriilana  (torchwood),  a  small  tree. 

A'na  [ira],  a  Greek  word  signifying  "upward," 
••  thi-oiiL'h, "  "  again."  In  medical  prescriptions,  Ana,  or 
mi,  denotes  an  equal  quantity  of  each  ingredient. 

Ann,  a  suffix  whieh  often  occurs  as  the  termination  of 
words  11  hi. -h  an  the  titles  of  books  containing  collections 
of  the  anecdotes,  conversations,  and  sayings  of  eminent 
men.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  are  " 
ijrcrana  "  iliii'.ii).  "  Menagiana,"  "  Huctiana,"  "  Walpoli- 
iina"  (relating  to  Horace  Walpole),  and  " Johnsoniana." 
They  ahouml  most  in  French  literature.  The"  S.-a!i^eran»" 
was'the  first  publication  of  this  kind  that  ever  appeared. 

Anabap'tists  [from  the  Or.  prep.  «••.»,  "again,"  and 
ftattrifa.  to  "  bupti/e  " ],  a  name  applied  during  the  six- 
teenth ei'iitury  to  various  bodies  of  Swiss  and  Herman 
Christians,  who,  while  differing  widely  in  personal  cha- 
racter, in  soeial  and  political  opinions,  and  religious  faith, 
agreed  in  discarding  infant  baptism,  and  in  re-baptiiing 
(according  to  the  popular  notion)  those  who  personally  ao- 
ccptcd  of  Christianity.  While  in  this  respect  the  German 
Analiaplists  In-Ill  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  Baptists 
of  to-day,  they  did  not,  as  a  general  thing,  insist  that  ira- 
ni'Tsion  only  is  valid  baptism.  Indeed,  they  generally 
practised  pouring  or  affusion. 

Many  of  the  early  Anabaptists  were  men  of  irreproach- 
able  aharaoter   ami  true  Christian   ilevolion.     (Set-   111  B- 
MKYKII,  Mi :v\o.)    Some  of  them  believed  that  it  wa»  wrong, 
icniustances,   to    bear  arms.     Others,    how-cM  r 
(»!,.,  -id   follies  have  been   imputed  to  all  who 

agreed  «ith  them  in  rejecting  infant  baptism),  aspiring 
with  a  fmatiea!  zeal  to  purify  the  Church  and  reform  so- 
,-iei  \ .  tan -rlit  tint,  among  men  living  under  the  gospel  and 
ha\ 'in;;  the  Spirit  of  God  to  direct  them,  human  govern- 
ment was  not  only  unnecessary,  but  an  unlawful  cneroach- 
nii-nt  on  their  spiritual  liberty;  that  the  distinctions  of 
birth,  rank,  mid  wealth  should  be  abolished;  and  that  all 
Christians,  throwing;  their  possessions  into  one  common 
stock,  should  live  t'c;i  t  her  as  members  of  one  family.  Many 

of  thru-  leaders  rlaimrd  t.i  lie  en  li  L'hti  m-d  an-1 
supernatural  \  i>ion«  ami  revelations,    lino  of  these,  Thomas 
Miin/er.  elaii I.  it  is  said,  a  divine  commission  to  estab- 
lish |                    -, Minify,  and  to  overthrow  Iho  then  II 
EOTCramantl  I'.v  the   sword.      lie  assembled  a  considerable 
force,  wbi.-b  was  totally  defeate.l  in  May.  I:.:'.".,  near  Miihl 
haiiM-n.  an  1    Miin/.er.  with   the    other    leaders,   was    put    t" 
death.        Many    of    his     followers.    lio».-\cr.    sun  h  ed.    and 
spread   their  'doetrines    through    (lermany,  Hollan 
Switzerland.     A  numerous  body  id'  them,  under  John  Mat- 
of   Haarlem    and    John    BoOOold    (or    Bockholdt)   of 
Leyden.   established  themselves  in  1533  at  Miinsi.-r.  de- 
i  rales,  and  having  eonti.-eated  the  property 
of  many  of  the  more  wealthy  eiti/.eiir,  they  deposited  it  in 
a  public  treasury  for  the  common   use.     The  inhabitants 
were   drilled    t"    military  duty,  ami    \  iL'"ruui   preparations 
were   made  for  the   defence   of  Minister,  whieh  they 
Mount  /ion.     Count  \Valdeek.  bishop  and  prince  of  Mini- 
ster, liaxing  surrounded  the  city  with  an  army.  M 
pnllied  from  the  gates,  and  was  at  first  successful  in  several 
engagements.     But  having  once  gone  forth  with  a  small 


company,  they  were  all  killed.  Boooold  moec«ir<l  him, 
with  the  title  of  King  John.  He  worr  a  rn>wn.  rlothcd 
himself  in  purple,  and  look  to  Inn.-,  it  IIUUH  i.  .,-  wiva, 
only  one  of  whom,  howerer,  was  honored  as  qneeo.  BD- 
couraged  by  the  example  of  their  monarch,  many  of  Hoe- 
cold's  followers,  it  it  said,  gave  thcmnelvn  up  t»  urnsuality 
and  license.  At  length,  in  15.'!5,  MQnster  wan  taken,  and 
Boccold  and  otb<  r  it  to 

death    with   torture.      (S  <>r*ehichle   d«f 

MUnsterischen  Aufruhi  'ateh 

Martynilogy  :"   l'"i  TI  n»  I:K'>  ••  l.il.  ralur  ufi-1    lirwhirhte 

W 

\Vii-dertauf.-r."  <   il\  Mil  '»  "  Millheilungen  aun  ilrui  .A 
quariate,"  vol.  i..  p.  Ill,  KIJ.) 

The  word  Anabaptist  is  ninictimm  applied,  at  the  pmwnt 
day,  to  those  who  baptize  by  immersion.  >nd  on  pi..t.  --ion 
of  their  faith,  persons  who  have  been  sprinkled  in  infancy  ; 
but  the  name  is  repudiated  by  modern  llaptixl*,  sinre  ibry 
regard  the  immersion  of  a  believer  as  the  only  valid  bap- 

and  maintain  that  they  do  not  rebaptile.    A«  no  ' 
torical  connection  can  be  established  between  the  Baptists 
and  the  fanatics  of  MUnster,  the  name  "Anabaptist"  ought 
not  to  be  applied  to  them.  J.H.  tin- 

Anaba'ra,  a  river  of  Siberia,  rises  about  lat  «8°  W 
N.,  and  Ion.  107°  E.,  flows  northward  about  300  miles,  and 
enters  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Anabas'idic  [from  Ao'abat,  one  of  the  genera],  a 
family  of  acantbopteryci- 
ous  fishes,  in  which  the 
membrane  of  the  pharynx 
\n  divided  into  numerous 
appendages  and  cells. 
Thcso  retain  water  suf- 
ficient to  moisten  the  gills 
for  a  considerable  tune. 
so  that  when  the  |>ool< 
_  which  these  fish  inhabit 
'  ~f^^W«BB^^^^  dry  up,  they  are  able  to 
Anaiat  tcandau:  Climbing  Perch.  moTe  about  on  land  in 
search  of  other  water.  They  are  all  fresh-water  Dshe«,  and 
have  spines  on  their  flns.  They  are  found  in  Houlh-ea«tern 
Asia  and  Southern  Africa.  One  of  this  family,  the  Au'akai 
tcan'den*  (or  I'er'rn  •rn»'rfrnt),  found  in  India,  it  espe- 
cially remarkable  for  its  elimbing  powers.  I'nlike  tin 
which  only  passes  over  moist  ground,  the  anabas  takes  its 
journey  over  hard,  dry,  and  dusty  roads,  and  ffi|iu-ntly  up 
'stci-p  ascents  heated  with  the  burning  Wann-  of  the  noon- 

daj  sun,  and  docs  not  seem  to  feel  any  1-crioui  in ive- 

nience  from  these.  It  it  even  asserted  by  some  writers 
that  this  fish  is  able  to  climb  a  tree. 

Anab'asis  [from  the  (ir.  in, "  up," and  0*>V»,  to  "go"}, 
a  Greek  word  signifying  an  "ascension,"  a  march  from  a 

lower  into  a  higher  region.     Iumedicine.it  i»  > 

applied  to  the  increase  of  a  disease  or  paroxysm.^  Also  the 
title  of  two  Oreek  historical  works:  I.  XMMMaa'i  aeecunt 
of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  against  hi»  brother 
Artaxcrxes,  king  of  Persia,  and  of  the  rctn-st  of  ll 
thousand  Greeks  who  had  served  in  Ihc  army  of  Cyrus. 
2.  Arrian's  "Anabasis,"  in  which  are  recorded  the  expedi- 
tions of  Alexander  the  Great  into  Persia  and  India. 

An'ablep*  [from  the  Or.  i«0>*~,  to  "  look  np  "],  • 
genus  of  malacopterygian  viviparous  fishes,  characterised 
by  a  remarkable  proj.  ction  of  the  eyes  from  the  si 
the  head,  and  by  a  singular  structure  of  the  cornea  and 
iris,  in  consequence  of  which  it  has  two  pupils  on  each 
side,  and  seems  to  have  four  eyes.  They  an  found  in 
Guiana  and  Surinam. 

Anacan'thini  [from  the  Or.  i,,  priv.,  and  i..r».,  a 
"spine"],  an  order  of  fndies  dUmKuishrd  by  an  u«l«ed 
endoskelcton,  the  surface  covered  in  some  eases  with  ey- 
cloid,  in  others  with  ctenoid,  scales;  Bns  supported  by  flex- 
ible or  jointed  rays;  ventrals  beneath  the  pectoral., 
wanting ;  swimming-bladder  without  air-duct.  This  order 
includes  the  cod  and  other  edible  fisl 

Anacardia'ceiT  [from  Anarrar'dium,  one  of  the  gen- 
era!  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  trees  and  shrubs,  mostly 

s  of  tropical  regions,  and  often  abounding  in  a  re 
ous  fluid  of  extreme  acridity.    The  !.„> •  are  alternate  i 


us  mini  "i  •***'  ">v  •  ,. 

ithout  dots,  the  petal,  perigynous.  Hlld  the  tru.t  is  usually 
drupe.     The  order  is  lounded  on  Xiraearowai  o^ i 

-,-h.w -nut),  and  contains  many  species,  among  whic 

,i>ou  ivy.  ma-lic.  -iimac.  pi-taeliio-nuts,  and  ll 

Annch'nris  C'anndon'si-.,  »n  herh»<-e..ns  plant  ( 

c  order  Hydroeliai  ''    rlh  -Al 

j,,- ponds  and   sl.,w   stream-,   in  whieh  it 
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Trent,  Dcrwcnt,  and  other  rivers.  It  was  first  observed 
in  (Jrcat  Britain  about  1812.  It  causes  no  such  trouble  iu 
the  U.  S. 

Anachar'sis  [Or.  'Ai><ie<«p<"s],  a  celebrated  Scythian 
philosopher  win)  lived  about  BOO  li.  C.,  ami  was  a  friend  of 
Solon.  He  was  the  only  "  Imrliarinn  "  admitted  to  the  priv- 
ilege of  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  according  to  some  authori- 
ties was  reckoned  among  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece. 
It  is  said  that  on  his  return  to  Scythiu  lie  was  put  to  death, 
hceaii.-c  he  practised  some  Greek  religious  rites.  Some  of 
his  pithy  sayings  have  been  preserved  by  Diogenes  Lacr- 
tius  and  others.  A  French  author,  Jean  Jacques  Barthe- 
lein.v,  published  a  popular  work  entitled  "  Travels  of  Ana- 
charsis  the  Younger  in  Greece"  (1788),  which  represents 
with  considerable  fidelity  the  life  and  .customs  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  It  was  translated  into  English. 

Anach'ronism  [Or.  aroxpovio-not,  from  ira,  used  for 
"against,"  and  xp°''°t.  "time"],  an  error  in  chronology, 
an  inversion  or  Disturbance  of  the  order  of  time.  The  use 
of  cannon  in  Shakspeare's  "  King  John  "  is  an  anachron- 
ism, as  cannon  were  not  employed  in  England  until  a  hun- 
dred years  or  more  after  his  reign.  Painters  who  represent 
ancient  patriarchs  in  modern  costumes  are  censured  for 
anachronism. 

Anacla'che,  a  snowy  peak  of  the  Bolivian  Andes,  is 
supposed  to  be  22,000  feet  or  more  above  the  level  of  the 
sea:  hit.  18°  12'  S.,  Ion.  B9°  20'  W.  It  is  covered  with 
perpetual  Bnow. 

Anacle'tus,  bishop  of  Rome,  was  a  native  of  Athens. 
He  was  the  successor  (or,  according  to  others,  the  prede- 
cessor) of  Saint  Clement.  Died  about  100  A.  D. 

Aiiaclctns,  an  antipope,  was  elected  by  a  party  of 
cardinals  in  1130  as  a  rival  pope  to  Innocent  II.,  who  was 
recognized  by  the  majority  of  the  European  powers.  Ana- 
cletus  was  supported  by  the  Romans.  Died  in  1138. 

Anacoil'da  [Et<m-<-'ti^  iiutri'niis,  JSo'n  muri'na  of  some 
naturalists],  a  large  serpent  allied  to  the  Itoa  conitriclor,  is 
a  native  of  tropical  America,  especially  of  Brazil  and  Gui- 
ana. It  sometimes  grows  to  the  length  of  forty  feet,  and 
is  the  largest  serpent  of  America.  It  passes  much  of  the 
time  in  the  water,  preferring  the  shallow  parts  of  a  lake  or 
stream.  Among  the  generic  characters  that  distinguish  it 
from  the  boa  are  the  small  size  and  position  of  its  nostrils, 
which  open  at  the  upper  part  of  the  end  of  the  muzzle,  and 
arc  directed  upward.  It  is  not  venomous. 

Anac'reon  ['Ayupuuir],  a  famous  Greek  lyric  poet,  born 
at.  Teos.  in  Ionia,  about  560  B.  C.  He  emigrated  from  Teos 
when  that  town  was  taken  by  the  Persians,  about  540,  and 
passed  many  years  at  Samos,  where  he  was  patronized  by 
King  Polycrates.  After  the  death  of  this  patron,  522 
B.  C.,  he  became  a  resident  of  Athens,  to  which  he  was  in- 
vited by  Hipparchus.  Love  and  wine  were  the  favorite 
themes  of  his  muse.  Died  in  476  B.  C.  According  to  tra- 
dition, his  death  was  ea-.ised  by  a  grape-stone  which  stuck 
fast  in  his  throat.  Some  fragments  of  his  poems  arc  extant. 

Anadir',  or  Anadyr,  a  river  of  Siberia,  near  the  ex- 
treme N.  E.  part  of  Asia,  rises  north  of  Kamtchatka,  flows 
nr'irly  eastward,  and  enters  the  Sea  of  Anadir.  Length, 
about  450  miles.  The  Sea  or  Gulf  of  Anadir  is  in  Sibe- 
ria, near  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  Asia,  and  is  a  large  inlet  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  separated  from  the  Arctic  Ocean 
by  a  peninsula  about  150  miles  wide. 

Anadyom'ene  [Or.  'Aratvofifoi],  (the  goddess  "rising 
up  out"  of  the  sea),  a  surname  given  to  Venus;  also  the 
name  of  a  masterpiece  of  Apellcs,  representing  Venus  ris- 
ing from  the  sea  and  wringing  her  flowing  hair  with  her 
lingers.  This  picture  was  purchased  by  the  people  of  Cos, 
who  sold  it  to  the  emperor  Augustus  for  one  hundred  tal- 
ents, or  more  than  $1110,000  of  our  money. 

Anrr'mia  [from  the  <!r.  a,  priv.,  and  aVa,  "blood"],  also 
called  Span<v'mia  [from  (nravos,  "  scarce."  "rare,"  and 
al/ia,  ''blood"],  a  morbid  condition  of  the  body  in  which 
the  blood  is  of  an  abnormal  composition,  there  being  usual- 
ly a  deficiency  in  the  normal  number  of  red  corpuscles,  a 
poverty  of  albumen,  nnd  an  excess  of  salK  the'  Absolute 
amount  of  the  blood  being  usually  below  that  observed  in 
health.  This  condition  is  not  properly  a  disease,  so  much 
as  a  result  of  some  disease  or  lesion,  sueh  as  dyspepsia, 
h;emorrhiigc,  excessive  secretion  from  any  gland  or  sur- 
face, insuflirient  nutrition,  defective  aeration  of  the  blood, 
consumption,  cancer,  malarial  or  other  slow  poisoning, 
leucoeytha'tnia,  excessive  labor,  or  long-continued  mental 
troubles.  The  symptoms  arc,  first,  great  debilitv,  paleness 
of  fa.ce,  lips,  and  tongue,  wasting  of  the  tissues,  various 
cardiac,  arterial,  and  venous  murmurs,  a  small  and  often 
rapid  pulse,  clearness  and  low  specific  gravity  of  the  urine. 
Late  in  the  disease  the  feet  swell  and  sweating  is  observed. 
The  treatment  is,  first,  if  possible,  to  remove  the  cause. 
Next,  the  proper  conditions  for  recovery  must  be  establish- 


ed, sueh  as  proper  food,  due  exercise,  and  good  air.  Ton- 
ics, if  they  are  well  borne  by  the  patient,  are  generally 
useful.  Strychnia,  quinia,  and,  above  all,  iron,  are  often 
extremely  useful.  The  iron  is  generally  thought  to  act  as 
food,  there  being  an  actual  deficiency  of  iron  in  the  blood. 

Anscsthe'sia  [from  the  Gr.  or,  priv.,  and  ai<r0arojuu,  to 
"perceive,"  to  "feel"],  in  medical  language,  when  used  to 
designate  a  symptom,  denotes  a  diminution  or  a  complete 
loss  of  the  sense  of  feeling,  either  general  or  much  more 
frequently  local.  In  this  sense  it  is  opposed  to  the  term 
hvpcrieslhesia.  which  denotes  an  e\ultalion  or  i-viss  of 
sensibilitv.  lioth  these  conditions  an;  symptoms  ol'  dis- 
ease of  the  nervous  system.  When  feeling  proper  is  abol- 
ished while  pain  exists,  it  is  called  "  anaesthesia  dolorosa  :'' 
when  both  pain  and  the  sense  of  touch  arc  absent,  it  is 
"  analgesia."  But  of  late  the  term  commonly  denotes  a 
total  or  partial,  local  or  general,  suspension  of  all  the 
senses  as  the  result  of  the  application  or  inhalation  of  some 
chemical  agent.  Local  amesthesia  is  produced  by  the  rapid 
evaporation  of  some  highly  volatile  substance,  like  ether 
or  rhigolene,  and  consequent  chilling  of  the  part  to  be  af- 
fected. The  local  application  of  certain  drugs,  sueh  as 
aconitine,  will  also  produce  a  degree  of  ana'Sthesia.  Gen- 
eral  anesthesia  is,  however,  by  far  the  most  common  result 
of  this  kind  to  which  the  physician  directs  his  efforts.  The 
Chinese  have  used  preparations  of  hemp  for  this  purpose 
for  many  centuries.  The  "  Arabian  Nights  "  contain  nume- 
rous allusions  to  a  similar  use  of  this  drug.  Mandragora, 
opium,  and  many  other  soporifics  were  used  by  the  ancients 
as  anaesthetics,  though  such  use  is  dangerous  from  the  pro- 
found effects  produced.  Surgical  operations  in  later  times 
have  been  successfully  performed  while  the  patient  was  in 
the  mesmeric  sleep  or  condition  of  "hypnotism."  Such  a 
condition  is,  however,  usually  regarded  as  a  diseased  one, 
and  its  production  is  outside  the  province  of  the  physician. 
The  anaesthetics  generally  in  use  are  common  or  ethylic 
other,  chloroform,  and  nitrous  oxide  gas.  each  of  which  is 
administered  by  inhalation.  There  is  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  anaesthetic  property  of  ether  was  not  un- 
known in  the  sixteenth  century,  soon  after  the  discovery 
of  this  agent  by  the  alchemists.  Several  physicians  in  the 
eighteenth  century  recommended  the  use  of  ether  by  inhal- 
ation for  the  relief  of  pain.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  1800 
observed  the  anaesthetic  effect  of  nitrous  oxide,  and  pro- 
posed its  use  in  surgery,  but  it  was  not  till  1MI  that  Horace 
Wells,  a  dentist  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  successfully  employed 
this  gas  for  the  prevention  of  pain  in  removing  teeth.  The 
subject,  however,  fell  for  the  time  into  undeserved  neglect, 
though  at  present  this  gas  is  extensively  employed  iu  den- 
tistry and  in  some  other  surgical  operations. 

Between  181(5  and  18-fli  several  American  physicians  pro- 
posed the  use  of  ether  as  an  ana'slhetic.  In  October  of 
the  latter  year,  Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton  of  Boston  (who  had 
successfully  used  ether  in  dentistry)  administered  it  to  a 
patient  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  during  a 
surgical  operation  by  the  late  Dr.  Warren.  In  Nov.,  1847, 
Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson  of  Edinburgh  first  announced  chloro- 
form as  an  anaesthetic,  it  having  been  used  for  the  relief 
of  difficult  breathing  by  Ives  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in 
1832,  and  its  anaesthetic  effect,  upon  the  loner  animals  hav- 
ing been  shown  by  Flourens  ten  months  before  Simpson's 
experiments.  The  use  of  both  ether  and  chloroform  bus 
spread  rapidly  since  the  above  discoveries.  Various  other 
agents  (amylenc,  amyl  hydride,  carbon  bichloride,  Dutch 
liquid,  mcthylene  bichloride,  etc.)  have  been  proposed,  but 
for  the  most  part  they  have  turned  out  to  be  more  danger- 
ous than  the  older  and  better  known  anaesthetics. 

With  regard  to  the  relative  superiority  of  the  various 
agents  used,  opinions  differ.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that 
ether  is  much  safer  than  chloroform,  while  other  practi- 
tioners of  eminence  assert  that  chloroform  is  plcasanter, 
cheaper,  and  more  speedy  in  its  effect,  and  equally  safe  if 
the  requisite  skill  is  employed  in  administration.  The 
principal  objections  to  nitrous  oxide  are,  that  it  is  not 
easily  portable,  and  that  its  effects  are  very  transitory. 
Experiments  tend  to  show  that  ether  produces  anaesthesia 
by  causing  anaemia  of  the  brain,  while  chloroform  appears 
to  act  by  producing  hyperaemia.  Further  observations  are 
constantly  being  made  on  these  points,  and  these  experi- 
ments may  be  fairly  expected  to  throw  great  light  on  the 
subject.  '  CHAS.  W.  GREKNK. 

Ansrsthct'ics,  the  name  applied  to  certain  prepara- 
tions having  the  property  of  producing  ANESTHESIA  (which 
see). 

Ana'gni  (anc.  Aaay'aia),  a  town  of  Italy,  37  miles  E. 
S.  E.  of  Home,  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  It  is  the  resi- 
dence of  several  noble  families.  and  was  the  birthplace  of 
several  popes,  among  whom  were  Innocent  III.  and  Greg- 
ory IX.  Anagnia  was  nearly  as  old  as  Rome,  was  the 
chief  city  of  the  Hernici,  and  was  an  important  place  dur- 
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ing  tin'  whole  period  "I  ii,,.  looltnl   l:»intin  history.    Virgil 

T.  i,i  i. MI-  ii  as  tin-  wealthy  Anii^niii.    Mere  aro  some  of  the 

finest  eyelopcan  walls  ill  existence.       Pop.  GUOO. 

An'aKnim   [from  till-  (ir.  (irti,  "  baekward,"  .Hid  ypdpfia, 

ii  ••letier"  or  "  \\iil  in^  "],  :i  word  or  sentence   forii 

tlic  transposition   .-I   ilie   letters  of  some  word,  phrase,  or 

sentence.      The   -!    perfect   01    pnp«    uafna,  called 

palindrome,  is  formed  by  reading  backward — i. c. reversing 

the  (inli-r  "f  tin'  lelloi-  as  "ciil,"  /,,..  I  he  u,. iking  of 
anagrams  was  a  tashionali'i  unity  in  tin 

si  \tecnth  and  se\  rii  if  ruth  een  furies,  as  well  as  in  the  l>ark 
or  Middle  Aires.  A  \ervcurioiis  speeimen  of  anagram  is 
tin-  transmutation  of  Pilate 

(••\Vh:it  is  Truth  '!")  int. '  /•.'  I'  is  the  Man 

who  is  present  "!.    Dr.  Hurncy  inailc  tho  felicitous  disoov- 
crv  that  the  Latin  sentence  Honor  e«t  a  A'lVo  ("Honor  is 
(or  comes)  from  the  Nile")  is  concealed  in  the  name  of 
llcii-iitiii  Nelson.     Tin-  opponents,  of  tho  Dutch  theologian 
Jae.ibus  Arminius  transformed  his  name  into   I 'HIM   ' 
.-I  niifiti  ("A  Friend  of  tho  Vain  World").*    Among  r 
examples  of  the  anagram  ure — Florence  Nightingale.  '•  Flit 
on,  cheering  An;;cl  :"  Sir  Robert  Peel.  ••  Terrible  Poser;" 
French  Revolution.  "  Violence,  run  forth." 

An'ahoim,  tho  second  town  in  size  and  importance  In 
I, IP  \ uncles  co.,  Cal.,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  \.< 
valley  in  California,  is  12  mile*  from  the  sea,  and  is  tho 
In  ad  quarters  of  the  wine  interest  of  Southern  California. 
It  produce..' over  I.en:i,onO  gallons  of  wine  annually.  It 
has  one  weekly  paper.  I'np.  ss|. 

Ull-IIAIlll  HILR08E,  Pl'B.  "SOUTHER*    CALirORXHv" 

Anahuac',  a  Mexican  word  used  vaguely  or  in  various 
i:. 'times  applied  to  the  great  central  table-land 
or  p'a'eau  of  Mexico,  which  comprises  more  than  half  of 
I  he  Mexican  republic,  anil  lies  between  lat.  K>°  an. I  :!0°  N. 
ami  Ion.  '.'.•  and  11(1°  W.  It  i.-  elevated  from  fimtil  to  9000 
feet  iboi  e  the  level  of  the  sea,  contains  several  lak< 

.'Hided  nil  the  K.  and  W.  by  chains  of  high  mountains. 
From  this  plateau  rise  several  high  volcanoes,  one  of  whi  di, 
Popocatepetl,  has  an  altitude  of  17,781  feet. 

Aiiuliuuc  Mountains,  a  branch  of  tho  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, is  a  chain  in  the  northern  part  of  Mexico,  W.  of  the 
lei    Norte,  with  which  it  is  nearly  parallel,  and  con- 
neeled  with  the  Anahuac  table-lands. 

An'akim,  the  ancient  race  of  giants  who  lived  in  tho 
S.  of  1'ale^inc  at  the  time  of  tho  exodus  of  the  Ism 
They  nre  called  "the  children  of  Anak"  in  Numbers  xiii. 
28.  "Joshua  destroyed  them  utterly  with  their  cities,"  but 
a  remnant  of  them  was  left  in  Gaia,  in  Gath,  and  in  Ash- 
dud  (Joshua  xi.  L'l). 

Anal'cime,  or  Anal'cite  [from  the  Or.  «.  priv.,  and 
aAicifioc,  "  strong"],  a  hydratcd  silicate  of  soda  and  alu- 
mina, (Bnwnlly  o«ourring  in  tnenty-four-sided  crystals, 
which  lire  sum,' times  trim-parent.  I'.y  friction  il  Incomes 
f,  .1,1,1  elci'trilicil,  whence  its  irime.  It  is  found  in  the  trap- 
tookl  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  Nova  Seotia,  and  Lako  Su- 
perior. 

Analcm'ma  [I. at.  „„,:/.  i.i'wi  .•  Or.  aniAi|MM«»  «•  "sup- 
port "  or  "  object  supported."  Iroin  ^i-<i.  "  up,"  and  AaiiSa"". 
to  "  lake"],  in  geometry,  the  projection  of  a  sphere  upon 
the  plane  of  a  meridian,  the  eye  being  supposed  to  be 
placed  at  all  infinitely  distant  point  of  the  radius  perpen- 
dicular to  that  plane.  In  this  pi  n.icetion  (which  13  also 
called  orlAoyraplie)  all  small  circles  whose  planes  arc  par 
allel  to  thai  of  projcelion  are  r»] 

circles  of  the  same  magnitude  us  tho  originaU,  all  circles 
in  planes  perpendicular  to  tha-  of  projection  aro  seen  a 
chords  or  diameters  of  the  meridian  circle,  and  ail  other 

of  the  sphere  are  pp.j.eled  into  ellipses. 

A'nal  Gland-',  in  comparative  anatomy,  aro  organs  for 
secretiii"  Mbrtuoei  » iiirh,  though  not  always  so,  ar. 

erally  re|,ulsi\e  in  their  ch-iraetcr.  and  are  commonly  cm- 
ploy 'cil  for  purposes  of  dcfeii  ••.  I"  •-.'.  I'Veselll  el,T. 

of  the  glandular  structure,  nearly  alwa-,  »W 

tcrminatioD  ..r  the  intestine  near  tin- anus.    The  sweet 
Bjeoted  bv  the  aphides,  and  of  whioh  th«  MlU  are  so  lond, 
is  the  prodaol  »f  Nawrning  tnbnlei  opening  <>n  tl> 
rior  part   of  the   body:  and   the  singular  defe 
vapnrs  diseh:ir,-ed  explosively  by  thl 

budlers"  are  likewijethe  pn  l!"ls-    ' 

mollusks  the    most    remarkable    BXampIl 
nil    0«ph»10pO  IS,    -e.  -h 

in  which  there    is    sometimes  a  single    a!    : 
lobed  or  trilobcd  cyst.  Ilia'  M   inky  Hunl  which 

inimals   eject  to  blacken  the  WfttCT  around  tl 
the  purpose  of  oonw  -ilment  in  time  of  ilan^tr.      In  reptil 
the   anal    bags    are   either   single,  double,  or   triple,  and   i 
many  speeies,  u   in  fro 

]i  i.  u  u:il  for  ami-rauimati-t-  I. .treat  i  as  tie  MJD«  withy, 
and  M  as  identical  with  r. 


great  stte,  and  serve  Tor  aquatic  mpiralion.     In  I  ,i.l«  the 
anal  I-  cavity,  which  in  irrnn-d  iho 

Imrin  I  •>' .......      lii  ii  i  .en    |...  Is  the  anal  follicles  generally 

•'    Of    IWO     HUCcilorin  II    Opening 

-    Ml  - 

ii  of  these  (lands  farnuaee  to  Ike  animal 

its   principal    means  of  defence.     In    th 

seeretiras  from 
tho  anal  glands  have  long  been  an  ai 

r  is  suuietim  o  lu-r 

substanoes,  as  a  peitinm  .  the  luttcr,  under  the  name  of 
castor,  is  used  in  medicine. 

An'aloRiie  [from  tin-  <!r.  i*i,  "aoeording  to,"  and 
Aoyoc,  "  ratio  "  or  ••  (iroporiion  "].  in  comparative  anatomy, 
a  member  or  organ  of  an  animal  that  performs  the  same 
function  as  u  part  or  organ  in  a  different  animal.  'I 
the  wing  of  a  bird  is  the  analogue  of  the  wing  of  an  Insect, 
though  different  in  structure. 

Anal'ogy  (I. at.  o,e..'.. '•/.'. i.-  Or.  >><u<ry<*.  from  iri.  "ao- 
cording  to,"  and  Aoyot,  "ratio"  or " proportion "], UUrmllj, 
the  state  or  circumstance  of  having  proportion  one  to  the 
other;  used  to  denote  a  relation  or  a_'i- .  ne  nt  1-  t  wci  n  dif- 
ferent things  in  certain  respects.  The  conclusions  to  » Inch 
we  aro  led  respecting  one  tiling,  by  rcasuniug  from  our 

e  coneerniug  another  similar  thinu.  form  »bat  is 

I  analogical  knowledge.     The  word  analogy  i- 
erally  employed  to  designate  an  imperfect  dcgi 
lariiy.     Thus,  a  physician,  arguing  from  the  effects  » 
ho  had  seen  produced  by  a  certain  drug  on  one  man  to  ill 
iblo  effects  on  another  man,  would  be  said  to  reason 
from  «j-/)rnViicc;  but  reasoning  from  the  effects  produced 
on  an  inferior  animal  to  the  probable  effects  on  man,  he 
would   be.  more  properly,  reu-oning  from  analogy.     Thus 
also,  Bishop  Duller,  in  bis  cr-le'. rated  treatise  on  Ibe  "Anal- 
ogy of  Religion,  Natural  and   Revealed,"  has  argued  that 
the  same  sort  of  difficulties  which  arc  found  in  the  001 
tution  of  nature  must  be  looked  for  in  the  spiritual  world, 
and  that  tho  existence  of  thin  analogy  is  a  good  reason  for 

ing  that   rcM  aleil  religion  proceeds  from   Uod,  the 

.r  of  (he  material  universe. 

In  rhetoric,  tho  word  analogy  designates,  not  the  direct 
resemblance  between  two  objects,  but  a  n-scmblane 

us  in  which  they  stand  to  oth 

For  example,  to  term  youih  "  tho  dawn  of  life"  is  said  to 
be  an  analogical  metaphor,  because  there  \»  no  direct  re- 
semblance between  youth  and  morning,  but  the  one  maybe 
said  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  life  that  the  other  does 
to  day.  In  grammar,  analogy  means  a  conforraiiy  in  the 
principles  of  organization  of  different  words  or  collections 
of  words.  In  geometry,  analogy  signifies  nearly  the  same 
thing  as  proportion,  or  the  equality  or  similitude  of  ratios. 

In  zoologv,  the  term  analogy  is  usually  restrict 
relation  which  animals  bear  to  one  another  in  the  similarity 
of  a  smaller  proportion  of  their  organism;  thus,  the  At- 
ca/«/)A««  Italic*,,  in  the  length  and  knobbed  extremities 
of  its  antenna  .  the  coloring  of  its  wings,  and  Us  general 


in  fact,  connected  with  the  ant-lions  by  affinity. 

Reasoning  from  analogy  consists  in  inferring  that  cer- 
tain facts  are  true  with  refcru.ee  to  objects  which  have 
afforded  us  no  examples  of  those  facts,  on  the  basis  of  I 
similarity  of  those  objects  to  oiii  k"own- 

It  warrants  only  probable  conclusions,  but  the  probability 
may  often  1  -Irong,  and  in  the  affairs 

is  often  necessary  to  act  upon  conclusions  thus  at 
MCII   wlon   its  conclusions  arc  >er. 


often  serve  to  guide  inquiry  a: 

REVIS 


Anal'ysis  [Or.  iniAu<T«.  from  «i.  "throughout,"  and 
W»,  to  "  untie  "].  in  geometry.  «  in-  lucting  geo- 

J   Inquiries,  "u^"*,,' 

hool  of  I'lalo,  or.  according  to  Alexandria,  hj 

lato  himself,  and  one  of  the  most  ingenious  a 


Plat  , 

contrivances  in  the  matin  ' 

v, 


the  first   MC  a-stllle  "'  ''"    . 

Ir,    lie   true. 

i.-  nil  we  arm 


livi.oilie-i.-  n     we  arm 

mil  i-  true,  i  i 

an  m»«ne  erfer  I 

at  which  ne  nrriM- 

In  thecaseof  a  problem,  we  first  suppos* 
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and  deduce  the  consequences  resulting  from  that  solution 
till  we  arrive  at  something  known.  If  the  last  consequence 
involves  only  something  which  can  !>e  executed,  or  is  com- 
prised ;i  lining  what  geometers  called  tlfttn,  the  proposed 
problem  can  he  solved  ;  and  the  demonstration  —  or  rather, 
in  this  ease,  the  construction  —  is  obtained,  as  in  the  for- 
mer case,  by  taking  the  different  parts  of  the  analysis  in 
an  inverse  order.  If  the  last  result  is  impossible,  the  thing 
demanded  is  also  impossible." 

The  names  of  the  ancient  writers  on  the  geometrical 
analysis  are  —  Euclid,  in  his  "Data  and  Porismata;"  Apol- 
lonius,  in  his  treatise  "  De  Sectione  Hationis  "  and  in  his 
"Conic  Sections;"  Aristaeus,  "De  Locis  Solidis;"  and  Era- 
tosthenes, "  De  Mediis  Proportionalibus  ;"  but  of  these  only 
the  "Data"  of  Euclid  and  some  fragments  of  Apollonius 
have  eome  down  to  our  times.  A  complete  system  of  the 
ancient  geometrical  analysis  may  be  found  in  the  works  of 
Dr.  Simson  of  Glasgow.  The  reader  may  also  consult  with 
advantage  Leslie's  "Geometrical  Analysis." 

Analysis  is  directly  opposed  to  synthesis,  which  advances 
step  by  step  through  known  propositions,  from  the  data  to 
the  qua'sita  in  the  case  of  a  problem,  or  from  the  hypothesis 
to  the  predicate  in  the  case  of  a  theorem.  Analysis  is  the 
chief  though  not  the  sole  instrument  of  discovery,  whilst 
synthesis  adapts  itself  naturally  to  instruction.  Euclid's 
direct  demonstrations,  for  example,  are  all  synthetical;  his 
indirect  ones,  however,  retain  the  analytical  character.  The 
methods  of  conducting  analysis  and  synthesis  are  the  same 
in  kind,  the  only  difference  being  that,  in  the  hands  of  the 
investigator  at  least,  the  several  steps  of  the  former  are  ex- 
eriments inggeited  by  experience,  for  which  no  rule  can 
e  assigned,  whereas  in  the  latter  these  steps  are  suggested 
by  previous  knowledge,  gained,  in  fact,  very  frequently  from 
a  preliminary  analysis. 

The  ancient  geometers  conducted  their  analysis  by  means 
of  ordinary  language  only;  their  successors,  however,  fre- 
quently availed  themselves  of  the  powerful  resources  of 
algebra.  As  a  consequence  of  this  habit  the  word  anal- 
ysis, until  a  very  recent  reaction  set  in,  lost  entirely  its 
original  meaning  as  a  method  of  reasoning  opposed  to 
synthesis,  and  by  a  strange  perversion  of  terms  became 
synonymous  with  algebra  and  the  calculus  ;  that  is  to  say, 
with  the  iiixtruini'iit*  employed  in  investigation.  The  fact 
that  algebra  may  be,  and  often  is,  employed  synthetically 
as  well  as  analytically  appears  to  have  been  overlooked. 
REVISED  BY  J.  THOMAS. 

Analysis,  Chemical.  See  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS,  by 
PROF.  S.  W.  JOHNSON,  A.  M.,  and  VOLUMETRIC  ANALYSIS. 

Analytical  Geometry.     See  GEOMETRY. 

A  ua  in  ',  or  A  ii  n.  i  in  ,  Empire  of,  called  also  Cochin 
China,  a  country  of  South-eastern  Asia,  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  China,  on  the  S.  and  E.  by  the  Chinese  Sea,  and  on 
the  W.  by  Laos,  Siam,  and  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  Area,  about 
11)8,000  square  miles.  It  lies  between  lat.  8°  40'  and  23° 
2'2'  X.  The  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  800  miles,  and 
the  width  is  very  unequal  in  different  parts.  It  is  traversed 
by  a  long  range  of  high  mountains,  the  direction  of  which 
is  nearly  N.  and  S.  The  principal  river  is  the  Mekong  (or 
Cambodja),  which  is  navigable,  and  flows  southward  into 
the  Chinese  Sea.  The  empire  of  Anam  was  formed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  out  of  the  former  king- 
doms of  Tonquin  and  Cochin  China  (Ko-Tchin-Tching), 
to  which  were  added  the  province  of  Champa  and  a  part 
of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Cambodja.  The  population  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  9,001),  out)  to  27,000,000,  the 
latter  figure  being  given  by  the  Catholic  missionaries. 

ToxQt-is  is  the  most  northern  part  of  Anam,  and  borders 
on  the  (lulf  of  Tonquin.  It  is  intersected  by  the  river 
Snng-koi,  which  enters  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  and  produces  rice,  cotton,  and  spices,  with  a  variety 
of  varnish  trees  and  palms.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron 
abound  in  Tonquin,  which  is  the  only  part  of  Anam  that  is 
rirh  in  metals. 

COCHIN  CHIN-A  is  a  long  and  narrow  district,  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  the  Chinese  S™,  and  on  the  W.  by  a  range  of 
barren  mountains,  which  have  not  been  explored.  A  large 
part  of  the  soil  is  sterile.  The  scenery  of  the  coast  is  grand 
and  beautiful.  The  chief  products  are  eagle-wood  (Aloex'- 
y/nii),  sugar,  and  cinnamon. 

('\MIIIIIIIA,  or  KAMBOJA.  is  S.  W.  of  Cochin  China,  and 
borders  on  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  (See  CAMBODIA.) 

CHAMPA,  or  TSIAXPA.  is  the  most  southern  part  of  Anam, 
bordering  on  the  sea.  The  soil  is  sterile,  consisting  of  sand- 
hills and  granite  formations,  but  yields  one  valuable  pro- 
duct, the  fragrant  eagle-wood.  Several  good  harbors  occur 
on  the  coast  of  Champa. 

The  government  of  Anam  is  despotic.  Mandarins  ap- 
pointed by  the  emperor  govern  the  provinces,  and  are  the 
commanders  of  the  army.  Buddhism  is  the  religion  of 
the  majority  of  the  people;  among  the  higher  classes  Con- 


fucius has  many  adherents.  Roman  Catholic  missions  were 
planted  in  the  seventeenth  century,  soon  became  prosper- 
ous, and  have  maintained  themselves  in  spite  of  the  most 
cruel  persecutions.  In  1862  the  emperor  engaged  in  a 
treaty  of  peaee  concluded  with  France  to  tolerate  Chris- 
tianity and  protect  the  Christians  in  their  lives  and  prop- 
erty throughout  the  empire.  In  1872  the  Catholic  Church 
of  Anam  (inclusive  of  the  French  Cochin  China)  was  divided 
into  eight  vicariates  apostolic,  of  which  four  were  in  Ton- 
quin, three  in  Cochin  China,  and  one  in  Cambodja.  The 
Christian  population  was  in  1854  estimated  at  500,000;  and 
though  from  ISM  to  I8(i2  it  greatly  decreased,  it  is  now 
believed  to  exceed  that  number,  as  in  1865  the  apostolic 
vicariate  of  Tonquin  alone  had  127,852,  and  that  of  East- 
ern Tonquin  4-1, :;  1.3  Catholics.  The  commerce  of  Anam  is 
to  a  large  extent  in  the  hands  of  Chinese  merchants;  the 
chief  branch  of  industry  is  silk  manufacture.  The  capital 
is  Hue.  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name. 

The  Anamcsc  language  is,  like  the  Chinese,  monosyllabic ; 
the  literature  consists  almost  exclusively  of  imitations  of 
Chinese  works.  About  214  B.  C.,  Tonquin  and  Cochin 
China  were  conquered  by  a  Chinese  prince  and  settled  by 
Chinese  colonists.  From  that  time  to  1428  they  were  in 
turn  sometimes  subject  to  China,  sometimes  independent. 
In  1428  they  threw  off  the  Chinese  yoke  and  formed  an 
independent  empire,  under  the  dynasty  Leh.  But  the  au- 
thority of  this  house  became  soon  merely  nominal,  Tou- 
quin  being  ruled  (since  1545)  by  the  dynasty  of  the  Trinh, 
Cochin  China  (since  1600)  by  that  of  Nguyen.  A  new 
dynasty,  Tay-song,  arose  in  1705,  and  exterminated  the, 
dynasties  of  I. eh,  Trinh,  and  Nguyen.  Only  one  scion  of 
the  latter,  Nguyen-anil,  escaped,  was  educated  in  France, 
and  having  returned  to  Anam,  and  conquered  and  exter- 
minated the  dy'nasty  Tay-song,  was  under  the  name  (iya- 
long  proclaimed  as  the  first  ein|K  ror  of  Anam.  His  natural 
son  and  successor,  Jlinh-menh  (1820—41),  and  the  son  and 
grandson  of  the  latter,  Thicn-tri  (1841-47),  and  Tu-duc 
(since  1847),  were  all  cruel  persecutors  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  thus  became  involved  in  hostilities  with 
France  and  Spain.  A  four-years'  war  (1858-62)  ended 
in  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  the  emperor  of  Anam  ceded 
three  provinces  of  Cochin  China,  Saigon,  Bicnhoa,  and 
Mytho,  to  France.  In  1867  three  other  provinces  of  Cochin 
China,  Vinh-long,  Chan-doc,  and  Ha-tien,  were  annexed 
to  the  French  dominions,  which  have  an  area  of  21,728 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  1,204,287.  (See  Yi:i n,- 
LOT,  "  La  Cochin  Chine  et  la  Tonquin,"  1859  ;  COKTAMBKKT 
and  Di:  Kosvv,  "  Tableau  de  la  Cochin  Chine,"  1863 ;  BAS- 
TIAN,  "  Die  Viilker  des  b'stl.  Asiens,"  vol.  iv.,  1868  ;  and  the 
brochures  of  St.  Gamier,  1864-69.)  A.  J.  SCIIKM. 

Anam'boe,  or  Anamaboe,  a  seaport  and  British  fort 
on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,  1 1  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  is  the  residence  of  a  governor.  It  exports  palm-oil, 
gold-dust,  ivory,  etc.  Pop.  about  3000. 

Anamirapucu',  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of 
Parii,  enters  the  estuary  of  the  Amazon  after  a  course  of 
about  200  miles. 

Anamor'phosis  [Gr.  oK<viopc(>(u<ri!,  from  ivi,  "again," 
and  jiopifioio,  to  "form"],  in  natural  history,  denotes  tho 
ideal  change  of  form  or  development  which  may  be  traced 
through  the  species  or  higher  members  of  a  natural  group 
of  animals  or  plants.  Some  naturalists  adopt  the  theory 
that  living  species  have  been  developed  from  extinct  spe- 
cies by  the  process  of  anamorphosis.  The  term  is  some- 
times applied  in  botany  to  an  unusual  development  of  an 
organ,  as  the  calyx  of  a  rose  assuming  the  form  of  a  fruit. 

ANAMORPHOSIS,  in  perspective,  denotes  a  drawing  which 
when  viewed  in  the  usual  way  appears  distorted  or  pre- 
sents an  image  of  something  different,  but  when  viewed 
from  a  particular  point  or  reflected  by  a  curved  mirror,  it 
appears  in  its  proper  form  and  just  proportions. 

Anamo'sa,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Jones  co.,  la.,  on 
the  Wapsipinicon  and  Buffalo  rivers,  50  miles  S.  W.  of 
Dubuque,  on  the  Dubuque  and  South-western  and  Iowa 
Midland  R.  Rs.  It  has  two  weekly  newspapers,  a  national 
bank,  excellent  quarries  of  building-stone,  and  a  State  pen- 
itentiary. Pop.  2083.  ED.  "  ANAMOSA  EUREKA." 

Ananassa  Sativa.     Sec  PINEAPPLE. 

Ananyev,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Kherson,  DO  miles  N.  W.  of  Odessa.  Pop.  in  1867,  11,402. 

Anapa',  a  seaport  and  fortified  town  of  Russian  Cir- 
cassia,  on  the  N.  shore  of  tho  Black  Sea,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Kuban.  The  harbor  is  not  safe  in  stormy  weather. 
The  town  has  been  by  turns  the  property  of  Turks  and 
Russians,  and  now  belongs  to  the  latter.  Pop.  about  9000. 

Anaph'ora  [Lat.  anaph'ora;  Gr.  avafapd,  from  ava, 
"  again  "  or  "  back,"  and  <fu>»,  to  "  carry  "],  in  rhetoric,  a 
repetition  of  a  word  or  phrase  at  the  beginning  of  two  or 
more  consecutive  sentences  or  clauses,  as,  "  It  is  sown  in 
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corruption  ;  it  is  raised  in  iiieurriipiion.  It  i«  nown  in  dis- 
bonor;  it  is  mixed  in  glory.  It  is  sown  in  weakness;  it  is 
rai.'ed  in  power." 

Anar'rhichus  [from  the  <!r.  ara,  "up,"  and  iX"n<urtai. 
to  "  clumner  "],  tbo  name  of  a  genus  of  spiny-nuncd  osse- 


Anarrhichcu  lupiu.  Sea  Wolf. 

ous  fishes,  characterized  by  having  their  maniiibular,  pal- 
atine, and  vomcrine  bones  armed  with  largo  osseous  tuber  - 
culcs  bearing  on  their  summits  enamelled  teeth.  It  in- 
cludes the  wolf-flab,  which  is  common  to  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

A 'u  as   [from   the   Lat.  a'nai,  a  "duck"],  a  I.innasan 
genus  of  web-footed  birds  belonging  to  the  order  Palmi- 


Anat  clyptata,  or  Shovelor  Duck. 

pedes,  has  been  divided  by  recent  ornithologists  into  many 
Kenera— namely,  Anat  (the  duck),  An*er(  the  geese),  Cyyntu 
(the  swans),  Aythi/n  (red-head),  Somnteria  (ciders),  etc. 
The  anas  in  this  restricted  sense  has  a  flattened  bill,  the 
ha*e  of  which  lias  a  greater  breadth  than  depth,  and  the 
bill  is  as  wide  (or  wider)  at  the  extremity  as  at  the  base, 

Anasarca.    See  DROPSY". 

Aiiftstii'sius  I.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  born 
at  Dura/./o  about  4:10  A.  D.  Ho  succeeded  tho  emperor 
Zeno  in  I'.M.  The  orthodox,  who  considered  liim  a  heretic, 
revolted  and  defeated  his  army  in  514.  Died  in  518  A.  D. 

Annstasius  II.  became  emperor  of  the  East  in  71 
A.  D.    Theodosius  was  chosen  emperor  by  his  army,  which 
took  Constantinople  and  deposed  Anastasius  in  716.    Died 
in  720  A.  D. 

Anastasius  I.,  SAINT,  a  native  of  Rome,  became  pope 
about  i'.us  \.  h.  lie  eoinleniiied  the  doctrines  of  Origen. 
hi,d  in  l»2  A.  D.— AX.VST.VSH  s  II.,  S.UXT  (Pope),  a  native 
of  Rome, -neeeeded  Oels  in-  I .  in  l'.>6  A.  D.  Died  in  498.— 
As  vsr vsirs  III.'  pope  in  place  of  Scrgms  III. 

in '.III.    Hied  in  Hi:'..       UABTABIVt   l\.- eeded  Kiitfennis 

I II.  as  pope  in  HW.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age  Dec.  2, 
1144, 

Anastasins,    surnamcd    THE    T.tim.vnivN.    a    Roma 
priest  who  WM  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  and  lived 
§80  A.   h.     lie  compiled   an  " Bcoleria«He»l   History     in 
Latin,  and  wrote  oilier  works.      Died  about  S!'H. 

Anastnsins,  S  VINT,  surnauied   ASTIIK.  He 
tlie  Hungarians,  was    born  in  '.L.l.     H» «  duke 

Stephen,  anil  many  other  Hungarians.      Pied  in  W4. 

Anastusiiis  Criin.     See   \<  i -i: 

Anastilt'ica  [from  the  Cr.  irlanan.  "rosnrr 
the  name  of  a  genus  of  orneiferons   plants,  one 


properties.  I'nder  the  influence  of  drought  It  rolln  up  into 
a  ball,  becomes  detached  from  the  ground,  and  ii  carried 
away  by  tho  wind.  Wh. 

nre  ii  .  \|. :.!,•!-  into  its  natural  form,  it  retains  for  mauy 
yean  this  property  of  expanding  whon  moistened. 

Ana-tut  le    Printing,    •   proew.    by    wbieh 
printing   nnd    engravings    mny    Le   transferred  to 
<in  whieli  iinpn  --ions  exactly  likr  thr  orig- 
inal can  be  taV 

with  dilute  |>!io-|'ii  i  aoid.  and  preued 

with  great  force  upon  a  tine  plate,  whteh  in  after- 
wards washed  with  an  acid  solution  of  gum,  and 
then  inked  with  a  roller. 

Anas'trophe  [from  the  Cr.  •»,  "  up,"  "back," 
"over."  and  <nf*4~t,  to  "turn"),  a  term  in  rhetoric 
applied  to  a  species  of  inversion  or  departure  from 
the  usual  order  of  succession    in  wnrdu,  as  when 
in  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  says,  "(Mattered  a  hun- 
dred steeds  along,"  for  "A  hundred  steeds  clattered  al"; 
so  Virgil  in  the  "^.ncid,"  lib.  i.,  I.  :t2,  has  "  Maria  onaia 
circvm  "  for  "  ci'rcum  umaia  maria  "  ("  around  all  the  seas  "). 

An'atasc  [from  the  (ir.  «>>«Tuit,  "  extension,"  so  called 
from  tho  length  of  its  crystals],  a  name  of  titanic  acid  or 
oxide  of  titanium,  which  occurs  in  octahedral  crystals, 
having  a  splendent  and  adamantine  lus- 
tre. Some  specimens  found  in  Braiil  re- 
semble diamonds  so  much  as  lo  be  mil- 
taken  for  them.  Called  also  ottaludrilt. 
Anatli'cma  [irUin*,  from  i...  "  up." 
and  T.9W'.  to  "set"  or  "place"], a  <;»-ek 
word,  the  primary  meaning  of  which  was 
something  "placed"  or  "hung  up"  in 
the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  hence  "con- 
secrated!" or  "deioted."  Among  the 
Jews  and  Christians  it  is  a  eurro  or  de- 
nunciation uttered  by  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, and  a  form  of  excommunication 
•  if  In  relics  and  olhcr  offenders. 

An'athoth,  or  A'nata,  an  ancimt 
Jewinb  city  of  refuge,  about  4  miles  N.  E. 
of  Jerusalem,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  native  plaee  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 
Anat'idtr,  the  name  of  a  family  of 
web-footed  birds,  of  which  the  genus  Atiai 
is  the  type.  It  includes  the  duck,  goose, 
swan,  and  others.  Curler  gave  them  the 
name  of  Lamellirostres. 

Anato'lia,  Anado'li,  or  Nato'lia 
[from  the  Or.  'AI^TO^,  the  "rising"   or 
"orient"],  the  modern  name  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, which  is  a  large  peninsula,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Black  Sea  and  the  8e» 
of  Marmora,  on  the  P.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  Grecian  Archipelago.    The  Euphrates  forms  par 
of  its  ill-defined  eastern  boundary.     It  lies  between  lal.  .16 
and  42°  N..  and  between  Ion.  26"  and  41°  K.     The  length 
from  E.  to  W.  is  about  700  miles,  and  the  area  Is  estimate 
»t  204,434  square  miles.    The  western  coast  is  ind.  • 
numerous  gulfs,  and  presents  many  high  and  |.i 
cliffs.     The  interior  is  an  elevated  plateau,  enclosed  by  two 
mountain -rangcs-namely,  Mount  Taurus,  which  exlci 
through  the  southern  part  from  the  Euphrates   o  the  ai 
iiclago-    and  Anti-Taurus,  which  traverses  the  nortl 
part!    Tho  general  direction  of  these  ranges  is  nearly  fc. 
and  W      Some  peaks  of  Mount  Taurus  attain  a  height  of 
10,000  feet  or  more.     Between  these  two  long  rai 
several  others  which  rise  to  a  great  '         v 

summit  in  Anatolia  is  the  volcun,,   Ar.n-li  Dagh.or  Moun 


into  the  .£gent.  •  * 

salt  la',  "f  large  extent.     1 

kekauinene.  or"  burnt  country,"  a  rolcanie  waste,  is 
best  kno »n  ..f  the>e  re- 

The  roeks  which  underlie  the  upper  regions  of  Anatolia 
are    mostly    granite.  serpent  i.  -<•      Along    I 

southern  at. 

.dant.     Nunien.iis  extinct  vole. 

rooks  of  volcanic  origin  occur  in  differ. 

mate  presents  a  great  dr  .sequel 

.equality  of  the  surface.     The  western  shore 
been  celebrated  in  all  ages  for  their  mild  and  f 

the  coast  of  the  Hliek 


the    name  01    a  genus  Ol    en.  ,     ,  t     f  ,n(,  |(; 

whirl,,  called  the  , f  Jeriobo  .-I taiVc.  J  plateau  is  very  hot  in  summer  and  cold 

Una),  grows  in   Palestine  and  has   singular  hygroscopic  ,  spcct.     J 
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in  winter,  partly  because  it  is  not  well  watered  and  is  gene- 
rally destitute  of  forest  trees.  The  northern  region  and 
the  other  sea-coasts  are  covered  with  extrusive  forests  of 
oak,  ash,  beech,  plane,  and  other  trees  good  for  timber. 
The  coasts  of  the  yEgean  and  Black  seas  have  a  very  lux- 
uriant vegetation  and  a  fertile  soil.  Among  the  chief  prod- 
ucts are  sugar,  wine,  opium,  toliaer-o,  nines,  li^s,  wheat, 
barley,  and  silk.  The  flora  of  Southern  and  U'eMeru  Ana- 
tolia is  extremely  beautiful.  Tho  mountains  arc  infested 
by  panMiers.  bears,  and  wolves. 

Anatolia,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
sultan  of  Turkey,  comprises  the  pashalics  of  Anatolia, 
Itchclee,  Karamauia,  Marash,  Sivas  (or  Room),  and  Tre- 
bizond.  The  population,  which  is  estimated  at  10,1)70,000, 
consists  of  Ottoman  Turks  (who  are  a  large  majority), 
Turkomans,  Greeks,  nomadic  Koords,  and  Armenians. 
The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  generally  neglected  here,  and 
the  principal  branches  of  industry  are  the  production  of 
opium,  wine,  and  oil,  and  weaving  shawls  and  carpels. 
The  chief  cities  arc  Smyrna,  Brusa  (or  Bursn),  Sinopc, 
Angora,  Konieh,  Kutaieh,  and  Trcbizond.  In  ancient 
times  this  peninsula  was  occupied  by  many  powerful  king- 
doms and  famous  cities.  (See  ASIA  MINOR,  IONIA,  LVIMA, 
PONTUS,  etc.  HAMILTON,  ''Researches  in  Asia  Minor," 
1842 ;  TrtniiATciiEFF,  "  Asie  Mineure,"  1853-60  ;  and 
BAKTH,  **  lieise  vou  Trapezuut  bis  Skutari,"  1860.) 

A.  J.  HCIIEM. 

Anatolia  is  also  a  pashalic  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  form- 
ing the  western  portion  of  the  peninsula  called  Asia  Minor. 
Itja  the  largest  and  richest  province  in  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, and  the  most  populous  in  Western  Asia,  comprising 
nearly  half  of  the  Anatolia  described  above. 

Anat'omy  [from  the  Gr.  ava,  "up,"  "through,"  and 
re/i fiu,  to  "cut"],  the  science  of  the  structure  of  organized 
bodies;  so  called  because  its  results  are  attained  and  its 
investigations  are  pursued  by  "cutting  up"  or  dissecting 
organisms.  The  widest  and  most  general  knowledge  of 
organized  structures  is  to  be  attained,  only  by  the  exami- 
nation and  comparison  of  the  structure  of  all  species  of 
animals  and  vegetables.  Such  a  comparison  has  given 
name  to  the  science  of  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  (which  see) 
— a  science  embracing  in  its  field  all  the  other  branches  of 
anatomical  knowledge.  That  branch  of  comparative  anat- 
omy which  seeks  to  trace  the  unities  of  plan  which  arc  ex- 
hibited in  diverse  organisms,  and  which  discovers,  as  far 
as  may  be,  the  principles  which  govern  the  growth  and 
development  of  organized  bodies,  and  which  finds  func- 
tional analogies  and  structural  homologies  is  denominated 
"  philosophical  "  or  "  transcendental "  anatomy.  The 
study  of  the  structure  of  animals  is  called  zootomy.  or 
animal  anatomy  ;  vegetable  anatomy  is  known  as  phytot- 
omy,  or  more  frequently  as  structural  botany.  That  branch 
of  anatomy  which  describes  the  organs  or  viscera,  etc. 
of  any  one  species,  and  the  relations  of  these  organs  to 
each  other,  is  called  descriptive  or  special  anatomy,  or  or- 
ganography.  Histology  treats  of  the  "tissues"  or  innm-. 
diate  structural  elements.  Microscopic  anatomy  is  minute 
histology,  or  the  science  of  the  more  remote  structural  ele- 
ments of  which  the  body  is  built  up.  The  examination  of 
the  ultimate  structural  elements  is  the  province  of  organic 
chemistry,  but  between  that  science  and  histology  there  is 
yet  an  uncrossed,  perhaps  an  impassable,  barrier.  (See  IIis- 
Toi.ufiv,  by  COL.  J.  J.  WOODWARD,  M.  D.) 

Vegetable  anatomy  is,  and  must  be,  chiefly  histological, 
since  the  various  parts  of  plants  are  structurally  much  less 
differentiated  from  their  typical  histologieal  elements  than 
those  of  most  animals.  Indeed,  the  organography  of 
plants  is  very  simple,  the  philosophical  anatomist  being 
able  to  show  that  all  the  proper  organs  of  the  vegetable 
are  modifications  of  the  leaf. 

Human  anatomy,  the  science  of  the  structure  of  the 
human  Imdy,  is  not  only  a  subject  of  interest  and  vital 
importance  to  the  physician  and  the  surgeon,  but  should 
bt!  unders I ood  in  its  general  outlines  by  parents  :md 
tea  "hers,  and  by  every  one  who  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  the  knowledge  of  that  self  of  which  the 
1»>  ly  is  so  important  a  part.  To  the  painter  and  sculptor 
the  study  of  the  superficial  muscles  and  bones  is  consid- 
ered indispensable.  Such  knowledge  is  primarily  sought 
in  the  dissecting-room;  but  the  slowly  accumulated  results 
of  the  practical  anatomist's  work  have  been  minnfi-:\ 
recorded;  and  for  ordinary  instruction  the  published 
text-books  arc  sufficient;  while  for  the  surgeon,  and  even 
for  the  artist,  practical  work  with  the  s--a!pel  is  all  im- 
portant, as  substituting  certainty  and  familiar  personal 
knowledge  for  the  less  \aluaMo  knowledge,  that  is  acquired 
l>y  reading  and  tradition.  Practical  anatomical  work  is 
j>  '  :;ed  and  legalized  in  most  civilized  nations;  and  the 
(much  exaggerated)  abuses  to  which  it  has  led  in  former 
times  are  now  for  the  most  part  prevented  by  Jaw. 


Human  anatomy  is  "general,"  "special,"  "topograph- 
ical/' or  "  surgical."  "General  anatomy"  applies  the  re- 
sult of  philosophical  anatomy  to  the  human  body,  assigns 
various  organs  to  Appropriate  groups,  and  divides  the 
whole  subject  into  suitable  brain  'lies  or  heads;  "  special 
anatomy"  describes  the  constituent  parts;  "topographi- 
cal "  or  "  regional  anatomy  "  studies  the  relations  of  parts 
in  important  portions  of  the  body:  *' surgical  anatomy  "is 
the  implication  of  regional  anatomy  to  parts  peculiarly 
liable  to  surgical  operations,  and  its  study  is  enlerud  into 
as  n  preparation  for  such  operations.  "Pathological  an- 
atomy," or  the  study  of  organs  as  modified  by  disease,  is 
also  an  important  branch  of  the  science. 

As  the  leaf  and  its  appendages  in  the  organography  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  as  the  segment  with  its  ap- 
pendages in  articulate  animals,  are  regarded  as  (he  single 
structural  elements  upon  which  the  whole  organism  is  built, 
so  in  man  and  in  all  vertebrate*  the  vertebra  with  its 
apnphyscs  or  branches  is  the  typical  element  of  which 
the  osseous  framework  is  composed,  and  all  the  s\  in 
metrical  or  bilateral  parts  are  in  a  manner  dependencies 
of  the  osseous  system. 

This  great  truth  was  first  fully  grasped  by  Oken.  Another 
remarkable  generalization  was  made  by  the  great  Bichat — 
that  all  non-symmetrical  parts,  such  as  the  digestive  and 
cin-nlatory  systems,  are  of  a  character  resembling  the  vege- 
tative grow ih,  and  not  directly  subject  to  the  will.  Such 
parts  have  in  general  non-striated  muscles,  and  are  largely 
supplied  with  nerves  of  the  so-called  sympathetic  svs- 
lem;  \vliile.  on  the  oilier  hand,  bilateral  and  symmetrical 
parts,  jis  ihe  limits  nnd  the  most,  important  muscles,  are 
largely  under  the  direction  of  the  will,  and  are  supplied 
I.;  ccrehru-spinnl  nerves.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
pairs  of  voluntary  muscles  are  recognized  by  anatomists. 

The  muscles,  in  accordance  with  this  theory,  are  divided 
into — I,  striated  muscles,  or  "  muscles  of  animal  life," 
wliich  arc  symmetrical  or  found  alike  on  both  sides;  and, 
2,  non-striated  muscles,  those  of  "prganic  life,"  which  are 
found  chiefly  in  non-symmetrical  parts,  or  if  in  symmetrical 
parts  they  always  exist  as  parts  of  some  special  organ, 
while  striated  muscles  arc  never  so  found. 

We  have  seen  incidentally  that  there  are  likewise  two 
systems  of  nerves— the  cerehro-spinal  and  the  sympathetic 
or  ganglionic  systems,  which  are  somewhat  analogous  (o 
the  two  classes  of  muscles.  Honi"  theorists,  perhaps  rather 
fancifully,  make  a  similar  twofold  division  in  almost  ail  the- 
animal  tissues. 

Anatomists  divide  their  science  into  osteology,  which 
treats  of  the  skeleton  ;  myology,  the  science  of  the  mi's- 
c!es;  angiology,  which  describes  the  blood-vessels  or  the 
circulatory  system;  Bplanchnology,  relating  to  the  viscera 
or  organs  concerned  in  the  digestion  of  food ;  and  into 
other  branches  which  relate  to  the  respiratory,  nervous, 
and  reproductive  systems  and  the  organs  of  special  f-vni-r. 
These  minor  sciences,  however,  treat  of  the  physiology 
(functions)  as  well  as  the  anatomy  (structure)  of  the  vari- 
ous parts.  (For  descriptions  of  the  various  organs  and 
tissues,  sec  KYI-:,  KAK,  HEART,  BONK,  Mrsn.K,  etc.) 

Hivtory. — It  is  said  that  the  priests  of  ancient  Egypt 
were  familiar  with  the  facts  of  human  anatomy.  The  an- 
cient Greeks  practised  the  dissection  of  animals,  and  gained 
considerable  knowledge  of  their  structure.  Alcin;oon,  De- 
mocritus,  Hippocrates,  Diodes,  and  Aristotle  were  zooto- 
mists,  but  no  ancient  Greek  seems  to  have  suspected  the 
existence  of  a  nervous  system  or  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  Erasistratus  (300  B.  C.)  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  dissect  the  human  body.  Hcrophilusnnd  Parthenius 
followed  him.  Later,  Galen,  Soranus,  nnd  Moschion  prac- 
tised dissection  of  the  human  body.  The  science  of  anat- 
omy, except  so  far  as  taught  by  Galen,  perished  with  the 
old  Roman  empire.  Its  restorers  were  Mundinus  (born 
i:;if>),  Guy  de  rhauliac,  Vigo  ( 1510),  Sylvius  (1539),  In- 
grassias,  Herman,  1'allopius  (152.V62),  Eustachius  (lOliO- 
7.")).  hut  especially  the  Flemish  Vcsalius  (Ii)14~o4).  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci  (1462-1610)  had  practically  studied  anatomy 
in  its  relations  to  art.  Servetus  (1509-53)  is  believed  to 
have  first  announced  the  circulation  of  the  blood;  Ca-sal- 
pinus,  Paolo  Sarpi,  and  others  soon  after  made  the  same 
announcement,  but  its  truth  was  first  shown  by  Harvey 
(1578-1057),  a  pupil  of  Fabricius.  The  later  names  of 
Asellius,  Bartholine,  Wharton,  Willis,  Ruysch,  Pachionius, 
Malpighi,  Yalsalva,  Cotunni,  Monro,  and  Meckel  are 
among  the  most  brilliant ;  but  the  number  of  eminent  an- 
atomists is  very  great.  In  recent  times  microscopical  and 
pathological  anatomy  have  been  the  fields  of  numerous 
and  important  discoveries.  Drs.  John  Bard  and  Peter 
Middleton  of  New  York  aro  said  to  have  made  the  first 
dissection  in  America  in  1750.  CHAS.  W.  GUKENK. 

Anaxasj'oras  [*Amifay4pa«],  an  eminent  Greek  philoso- 
pher of  the  Ion  in  School,  was  horn  at  Clazomena?,  near 
Smyrna,  about  500  11.  C.  He  passed  nearly  thirty  years  at 


AN  \\  \Ki  HI  s     AV1KNTO. 


ll:; 


Athens,  to  which   In-  rcmo\..i  Ithc 

i-hi|i  "I'  I'ericlcs.      lie  wrote  a  "  T:.  arc," 

of  which  nnall  fragments  are  extant.     In  i-i<>  )!.<'.  he  wu 
I  i.r  impiety,  and.  iti  .ugh  .].  tended  iiy  r,  i  i-ics,  was 
mned  todea  in-n'.  :ni'l  n-i  1 1  ,..i  to  I.  • 

cus.  win-re  he  died  in  l^s  11.C.    He  appea  r-  in  ha\  '•  m.i it. 
the  e'cnii!  \  .if  m  it icr.    CiMiil.in ur_'  threat  sagacity  and  close 
.  11114  wi:li  diligent  iilisen  ai  nm.  he  rendered  important 
physical  science,      lie  a-  -rilicd  i  he  origin  of  the 

world  Mini  tin'  order  "1    UttDn  In  it |M  r:i i  "i    I 

n:il  self  cvN'eni   :inil   niiimr.lv   powerful    principle  which 

ho  termed  Nous  (Miii'l ).     He  taught  tha-  n  and 

.'I'tiiin  arc  only  the  union  ami  •  !'  elements 

which  i- teithei  i rei  •  I  nor  annihilated,  dMBOO(tr»ted 

lh:i'    ]lir    is    a    silbs:.ince,  explained    the    .1  lipSCS, 

I  Ihc  doctrine  llnit    thin;:*   may  lie    produced  by 

chaii1  :  i  ITKK,  "  History  of  Pin!.  -.'18.) 

Anaxfir'chus  ['Avafipxoc],  a  Ore  -k  phUoeopher,  bora 

..ten.  in    i  -i.|.  i-  I  ho  Groat  in 

his  cspcdi'i r.'ainst  Persia  in  :::',l  I!.  C.      lie  gained  the 

..flint  pi-iii'-.,  u  horn  he  snr\  ived  a  short  time. 
Anaxitnan'tler  ['Arof  iVm-Spot].  an  eminent  Greek  phil- 
osopher, horn  at  Miletus  alum!  ii|n  I!.  '  -  i  pie  of 
Thales.  Ho  is  said  to  have  discovered  tin-  ul>lii|tiity  of  the 
goliptio,  and  to  have  im  en  ted  the  aim-dial.  According  to 
tradition,  he  lanirli!  Ihiit  tin-  earth  is  a  cylinder,  that  the 
sun  i*  ii  globe  of  fire  as  largo  as,  or  larger  than,  the  earth, 
ami  linn  infinity  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  things. 
lie  appears  to  have  bcon  the  first  (ireek  who  wrote  any 
work  in  prose  on  geometry  or  philosophy.  Died  about  546 
B.C. 

Anaxim'encs  [•.Ua^^t],  a  Greek  philosopher  of 
whom  little  is  known.  WHS  Imrn  at  Miletus,  in  Asiii  Minor, 
iiliont  ."i  ."i  1 1  !!.<'.  He  taught  that  the  original  principle  or 
primary  I'onn  nf  things  was  air,  or  a  subtle  ether  which  is 
ill  perpetual  motion. 

Anaximcncs  (OK  I.AMPSACIS),  a  Greek  historian  and 
preceptor  -  lei  the  tin-.il,  about  -III  B.C.  lie 

w  I....-  i  Uatorj  of  the  reign  of  Philip  of  M  icedon,  and  an- 
other of  the  exploits  of  Alexander,  neither  of  which  is  extant. 
An'cach,  a  department  of  Pom,  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  ihe  dep.ir  immt  of  Lihertad,  on  the  E.  by  the  littoral 
province  of  Lorcio  and  the  department  of  Juuin,  on  the  S. 
Cy  th  iii  of  l/inia.  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific. 

at   i:;,l(»0  Mi|iiar<5  miles.     The  department 
extend*,  from   ,he    \ndcs  to  the    Pa '.ilic.  and  contains  all 
i  1  their  products.     The  chief  occupations  of  the 
inhiiliilaiiU  are  agriculture  and  the  raising  of  ca'tlc.     The 
rich  silver-mines  in  tho  mountains,  as  well   as  the  rivers 
gold,  arc  but  very   little  worked   at  present. 
Chief  town,  llnaraz.     Pop.  about  190,000. 

Ancclot  (Jvyrtw   AKSKM:    KKAX^OIB  POI.YCARPK),  a 
French  dramatic  poet,  horn   at    Havre    Feb.  '•>,   KIM,  pro- 
duced in   I    I  '  ;i  tragedy  entitled  "Louis  IX.,"  whi 
warmly  applauded,  and  procured  for  him  a  pension  of  2(1 
francs;     Among  his  other  works  are  an  epic  poem  called 
••  M  -,  rie  de  Brabant  "  ( I  s •_':.).  "  Fiesquc,"  a  trngcd y  ( 1  >-  1 1. 
and  ••  Oh 'a,"  a  drama  (11S28).     Ho  was  admitted  into  the 

,    \eademy  ill   1  S  I  1 .       Hied  Sept.  7,   1854. 

II is  wife.  Marguerite  Virginio  Chardon,  born  at  Dijon 

Mar.  l.i.  IT'.ll!.  was  a  no\clist  and  an  artist.    She  wro' 

inmal  ami  tales  which  are  worthy  of  commendation. 
An'crstor  Ircnmielv  from  the  I. at.  „„'<• ."  I"  lore." and 
.  one  who  has  praoedl  d  iinothcr  in  the  di- 
rect line  of  'descent.     In  law  it  signifies  one  from  whom  an 
neeii  derived  Iiy  inheritance:  a  deceased  person 
from  whom,  on  account  of  his  decease,  an  estate  1: 
to  another,  called  an  heir,  by  operation  of  law.     An 
and   heir  arc   con-dative  terms.      In  this   sense  a  bl 
may  lie  the  ancestor  of  a  brother,  or  a  child  of  a  fa 
Wherever  thott  p<  i -.-ons  can  take  land  from  such  relatives 
iiv  in!icrii:> 

'Anchi'ses  [Or.  'Awm].  »  Tr°J"n  rrinco  rc'atcd  '? 
Priam,    was.    according    to    tradition,    a    footed    IO»et 

.    of   .F.ueas,  with    «h..m   he   . 
fmm  Troy.      He  is  said  to  have  died  in  Sicily. 

Ani-liillic'rium,  an  el(uinc  ipnidniped  of  which  the  re 
arc  lound  in  the  lower  minei  opposed 

be  the    progenitor  of  ll;,,,,,,,,:,,,  in  Ihe    upper 

hen f  /'.'./»'"  '"  ""•  pl'oeene.     It  IsahM  regarded  •• 

connecting     link     between    the    tapiroid     /'„' 

the  cocci ml  onr  modern   hone«.     In    luetitkerti 

foot  wMoomposed  of  three  toe»,»Mof  which  reetedoii  tli 

ground:    in   fflppario*    the   lateral   bOM   »eM   dwW 

present;  in   Bq«<u  thej  •«  Bbeetote,  or  npraMntod  only 

liv  Ihe  internal  splint  I 
'  AlU-h'or  :  l.i... -''i '-,-„;  l!r.  nVvpal.  an  iron  im,ilem,n 

usedio  (k«tenave«seltothe  groond  in  comparative  > 

low  water      It  oonrats  of  a  ronnd  straight  bar  called  the 


ihnnk,  at  the  upper  rnd  of  which  ii  •  tranirene  pice* 

of  the  xliank,  each  of  ui 

Inr  plate  railed  a  rfui"  or  i»ilm.     The  lower  • 

k  i«  at  riiihi  anxlr*  i. 

plane  nt  the  link.--.    The  cable  ii  futencd  to  •  i 
upper  ind  of  tho  (hank.     Whi-n  ihe  me -lior  \r  en^t   from 
p  into  the  -  a,  the  crown  first  ttrikea  thr  gmund. 
Tho  anchor  th"n  falli  over,  wi  that  one  end  of  the  • 
rests  upon    the  giound,  and   the  movement  of  the  ihip 
causes  one  of  tho  flukes  to  i  ni.  r  ihe  ground,  and  I"  | 
Irate  deeper  in  piopoiimn  n-  .  i  the 

cable  increases.     Mr.   1  I  »n  iii.pi.m -I  form 

of  anchor,  ihe  arms  of  which 

(lead  of  ti-ing  Mildly  fi.xed.  M'  n-uf-war  and  large  ihips 
carry  two  large  anchors  of  equal  site  at  the  huwn.  thrnoe 
called  bower  anchors,  and  two  of  smalh  r  I  the 

sheet  anchor  and  spare  anchor.    For  particular  and  r\ 

\    have  also  the  "stream"  and  Ihe  "ke' 
anchor.    Smaller.  tewer  anchors  and  of  inl 

site.  When  one  anchor  is  down,  the  ship  i>  said  to  be  at 
single  anchor.  When  the  anchor  is  dragged  out  of  the 
u'loiiiid  by  the  mm  cm,  ni  of  the  vessel,  it  is  said  to  come 
home,  and  when  the  cable  becomes  twinted  around  the 
anchor  or  slock,  the  anchor  is  said  to  be  foul.  7»  . 
.in.  /..  in  heave  or  raise  the  anchor  out  of  the 

ground  into  the  ship. 

Anch'oragc,  ground  At  to  hold  a  ship's  anchor,  so  that 
she  may  ride  safely.  Hard  Kami  or  siirt  clay  forms  Ihe 
anchorage.  A  landlocked  harbor  is  also  a  requisite 
of  good  anchorage.  The  water  should  not  he  too  deep,  as 
in  that  case  tho  cable,  extending  nearly  vertically,  will  be 
apt  to  pull  tho  anchor  out  of  the  ground.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  the  toll  or  harbor-dues  which  the  owner  or 
captain  of  a  ship  pays  for  permission  to  cast  anchor. 

Anch'ontc,  or  Anch'oret  [from  the  Gr.  «n«#irn»«. 

from  ivi,  "  up,"  "  back,"  and  fcuptu,  to  ••  retire  "J,  «  In 
or  person  who  has  retired  from  tin'  world  and  deioinl  him- 
self to  ascetic  religion  in  solitude.     The  term  was  first  ap- 
plied to  Christians  of  (he  third  century  who  retired  to  caves 
and  solitary  places  in  the  deserts  of  Pale-  .  and 

Syria,  to  which,  in  Fomc  ca«oi«,  (hey  were  driirn  !•>  | 
ration.     They  otien  sn'njeclid  themselves  to  painful  priva- 
tions snd  various  forms  of  penance.      The  Brst  ol  i 
anchorites  was  Paul  of  Thebe-.  win.  died  in  :Ud,  axed  I'  I 
years.    The  so-callc.l  ••  father  of  monaehisro  "  was  Antony 
of  Coma,  in  I  pp  '">  was  born  in  251  and  died 

in  .156,  aged  10,>  years.'  One  anchorite,  Simeon  Styliten.  ii 
said  to  have  lived  many  years  on  the  lop  of  a  pillar  in 
Syria,  about  42(M50  A."l>.  The  chief  didercnce  between 
an  anchorite  and  a  monk  in  that  the  former  lived  alont, 
ami  the  latter  associated  with  other  monks.  The  first  mon- 
astery was  founded  by  Pachomius.on  the  island  of  Tahenna 
in  the  Nile,  about  the  year  340;  the  first  nunnery,  some 
eight  years  later. 

Ancho'vy  (the  E»gr««'lu  aerarick'olui  of  the  nitural- 


AnchoTy. 


ists),  a  small  fish,  from  five  to  seven  inches  long,  which 
a'.onnds  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  .horc. 
of  F.nropc.  ll  belongs  to  the  Ci,,pe,d;.'.  or  herring  fa 

I  by  a  sharp  pointed   head,  the  upper 
jaw  longer  than  the  lower,  and:  lefl  Limit 

lending  behind  the  eyes.     It  is  salted  and  packed  in  small 

and  used  for  aauce..  paste,  e 

The  Kn<ir,,Hlit  i -inalM,  an  anchovy  of  the  Atlantic  si 
(>f  ,,„.  ly  K-  taken  in  immense  quantum. 

Anchov  ii  "'d  ""  "ur  I'-"''1'""  Co*"'- 

\iirlim*  IV:ir  '  "•  r,,»l(il»'ra),  a  tre«  which  grow 
in  ihe  West  Indies  in  moist  ground  or  shallow  water,  and 
is  allied  to  the  Myrlareir.  ll  Wars  a  fruit  (a  dru| 

I  used  for  food. 

Am-hv  !»*'-•     I       VMOLOSB. 
\nrioiiiK-    l.orrtlr,    a   post-village   of   Quebr, 

Xhonl   -'.|"  Unr-.n  I 
who  sett 

:ary.      Pop.il 

Vn  i  M  nl-  '  '  "•  "  ' 

,i  former  ages;  a  term 
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applied  somewhat  indefinitely  to  men  of  all  generations 
except  tli<i.--i'  that  arc  modern,  hut  there  is  no  exact  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and 
Chancery  in  London. 

Ancients,  Council  of,  in  French  nistory,  one  of  the 
two  assemblies  composing  the  legislative  body  in  1795-9'J. 
It  consisted  of  250  members,  each  of  whom  had  to  be  at 
least  forty  years  old.  It  was  dissolved  by  the  revolution 
of  the  IStb  Brumaire. 

Anci'le  (plu.  Ancil'ia),  the  shield  of  Mars,  which, 
according  to  tradition,  fell  from  heaven  in  the  reign  of 
Nunia,  when  nn  oracle  declared  that  Rome  could  never  be 
,  taken  while  this  shield  remained  in  that  city.  Numa  com- 
mitted it  to  the  custody  of  the  Salii  or  priests  of  Mars, 
and  had  eleven  other  shields  made  precisely  like  it,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  genuine  shield  from  being  stolen. 

Ancillon  (JotiAN.v  PETKK  FRIEDRICH),  an  able  German 
historian  and  statesman  of  French  extraction,  was  born  at 
Berlin  April  30,  1768.  He  was  the  pastor  of  a  Protestant 
church  in  that  city  in  the  former  part  of  his  mature  life. 
In  1801  he  published  "M61anges  of  Literature  and  Philos- 
ophy." His  principal  historical  work  is  a  "View  of  the 
Revolution!  of  the  Political  System  of  Europe  since  the 
Fifteenth  Century  "  (in  French,  4  vols.,  1803-05),  which  was 
very  successful.  He  was  soon  appointed  royal  historiog- 
rapher and  councillor  of  state.  In  1831  he  became  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs.  His  policy  was  prudent  and  mod- 
erate. Died  April  19,  1837. 

Anc'karsward  (KARL  HF.NRIK),  a  Swedish  statesman, 
born  at  Sweaborg  in  1782.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Diet  in  1817,  and  soon  became  the  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition party,  but  retired  to  private  life  in  1829.  Died  in 
1865. 

Anco'na,  a  province  of  Central  Italy,  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Pesaro  and  Urbino,  on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  on  the  S.  by  Macerata,  and  on  the  W.  by  Perugia. 
Area,  740  square  miles.  The  country  is  chiefly  mountain- 
ous, and  is  traversed  by  the  Esino  and  Musone.  The  chief 
articles  of  export  are  grain,  oil,  wine,  and  hazel-nuts.  The 
chief  branch  of  industry  is  the  silk  manufacture.  Chief 
town,  Ancona.  Pop.  in  1871,  262,:!53. 

Ancona,  an  important  city  and  seaport  of  Central 
Italy,  on  the  Adriatic,  132  miles  by  rail  N.  E.  of  Rome, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Ancona.  It  is  built  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill,  and  presents  a  picturesque  appearance  from  the 
sea.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  about  400  B.  C. 
Among  the  remarkable  public  buildings  are  a  cathedral, 
the  government  palace,  the  town-house,  and  a  triumphal 
Corinthian  arch,  which  was  built  by  Trajan  of  white  mar- 
ble. It  has  a  college,  ten  churches,  and  several  convents. 
The  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  Adriatic.  In  1732  it 
was  declared  a  free  port.  Ancona  is  connected  by  rail- 
ways with  Rome,  Bologna,  and  Brindisi.  It  has  consid- 
erable trade,  carried  on  by  steamships  which  ply  between 
this  point  and  the  Levant.  The  chief  articles  of  export 
are  wool,  grain,  silk,  oil,  alum,  sulphur,  fruit,  and  soap. 
Ancona  was  taken  in  1832  by  the  French,  who  occupied  it 
until  1838.  Lat.  43°  38'  N.,  Ion.  13°  30'  E.  Pop.  in  1871, 
45,741. 

Anco'na  (SYDENHAM  E.),  born  at  Warwick,  Lancaster 
co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  20, 1824,  became  connected  with  the  Reading 
R.  R.,  and  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania 
(1860-66). 

An'cram,  a  post-township  of  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y.  Iron 
ores  are  obtained  here,  and  lead  was  formerly  mined.  Pop. 
1793. 

Ancre,  d'  [It.  D'Ancora],  (CoNciso  Coxorei),  LE  MARK- 
CHAI,,  an  Italian  courtier,  born  at  Florence.  He  formed  a 
part  of  the  retinue  of  Maria  de  Medici  (queen  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France)  when  she  went  to  Paris  in  KiOO,  and  he  married 
Eleonora,  Gali^ai,  who  had  much  influence  with  that  queen. 
His  talents  for  intrigue  and  the  favor  of  the  queen  (who  in 
1610  became  regent)  raised  him  suddenly  to  power.  In  1613 
lie  was  appointed  a  marshal  of  France  and  prime  minister. 
Having  excited  general  odium  by  his  rapacity,  he  was  as- 
sassinated at  Vitry  April  24,  1617,  by  De  Luynes  and  other 
conspirators. 

An'cus  Mar'tins,  fourth  king  of  Rome,  a  grandson 
of  Numa,  succeeded  Tullus  Hostilius  about  636  B.  C.  He 
promoted  the  religious  institutions  of  Numa,  and  is  consid- 
ered the  founder  of  the  plebeian  order.  He  waged  war 
against  the  Latins,  whom  he  subdued,  founded  Ostia,  and 
built  the  Pons  Sublicius  (Bridge  of  Piles).  Died  about 
612  B.C. 

An'cylus,  a  genus  of  small,  patelliform,  fresh-  water  gas- 
teropod  mollusks,  of  which  several  species  inhabit  the 
streams  and  lakes  of  North  America. 


Ancy'ra  [Qr.  'Ay/cvpu],  an  ancient  city  of  (Jalatia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Midas,  was  about 
30  miles  W.  of  the  river  Halys.  Under  the  Kum:ui  empire 
it  was  an  important  city  and  the  capital  of  Galatia.  Its 
site  is  occupied  by  the  modern  city  of  AXGORA  (which  see). 
Two  councils  of  the  Church  were  held  here — one  in  314, 
and  the  other  in  358  A.  D. 

Ali'da,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Euphorhiaccae. 
The  only  known  spe.-irs  i.s  the  Amln  Il,-ii«ili<ii*;*,;\  Brazil- 
ian tree,  the  fruit  of  which  contains  two  seed*,  called  I'nr- 
tjnd»H  1'iinlintati.  These  afford  a  valuable  tixcd  oil,  which 
is  used  in  medicine  as  a  cathartic,  and  as  a  drying-oil  by 
painters.  The  bark  is  astringent. 

Andala'sia  [formerly  called  Yandnlmin,  from  the  Van- 
dals ;  Sp.  Andacud'a],  the  southern  portion  of  Spain,  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Estrcmadura  and  La  Mancha,  on 
the  E.  by  Murcia  and  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Mediterranean,  and  on  the  W.  by  Portugal  and  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean.  Area,  33, (105  square  miles.  It  is  supposed 
to  correspond  to  the  Tumhitih  (the  western)  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Btetica  of  the  Romans.  The  Sierra  Morena  ex- 
tends along  the  northern  border,  and  the  southern  part  is 
traversed  by  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  highest  summits  of 
which  rise  about  11,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  largest 
river  is  the  Guadalquivir,  which  Hows  south-westward  and 
enters  the  Atlantic.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  and  plains  is 
fertile.  Silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  mercury  are  found 
here.  The  chief  products  are  grain,  cotton,  wine,  wool, 
sugar,  olives,  oranges,  and  figs.  The  climate  is  delightful. 
The  Andalusian  breed  of  horses  has  long  been  celebrated. 
Andalusia  is  divided  into  eight  provinces — viz.,  Almerfa, 
Granada,  Jaen,  Cadiz,  C6rdova,  Malaga,  Huelva,  and  Se- 
villa,  in  each  of  which  is  a  town  of  the  same  name.  Pop. 
in  1867,  3,200,944. 

Andalusia,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Covington  co., 
Ala.,  30  miles  E.  of  Sparta. 

Andalusia,  a  post-township  of  Rock  Island  co.,  111. 
Pop.  878. 

Andalu'site,  an  anhydrous  silicate  of  alumina,  which 
is  found  in  Andalusia  and  other  places,  and  occurs  in  four- 
sided  prisms.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  felspar  by  its 
greater  hardness  and  infusibiiity.  A  peculiar  variety  called 
chiastolite  or  macle  is  very  abundant  at  South  Lancaster, 
Mass.  It  occurs  in  stout  crystals,  having  the  axis  angles 
of  a  different  color  from  the  rest,  exhibiting  a  tessellated 
appearance  on  the  cross  section.  (See  DANA'S  "  System  of 
Mineralogy,"  5th  ed.) 

Andaman7  Islands,  a  group  of  small,  densely-wooded 
islands  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  between  lat.  10°  and  13°  N., 
and  about  93°  E.  Ion.  Area,  2550  square  miles.  They  are 
180  miles  S.  W.  of  Cape  Negrais.  The  inhabitants  are  in 
the  lowest  stage  of  barbarism,  and  are  said  to  resemble 
none  of  the  races  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  Asia.  It  has 
been  used  as  a  penal  colony  for  Hindoos  by  Great  Britain. 
The  earl  of  Mayo,  the  governor-general  of  India,  was  mur- 
dered here  by  a  convict  on  Feb.  8,  1872.  The  native  popu- 
lation does  not  exceed  1000,  and  is  dying  out.  They  wear 
no  clothing  except  a  coating  of  mud.  The  number  of  con- 
victs in  1868  was  7230,  and  the  number  of  free  inhabitants 
(inclusive  of  officers,  soldiers,  etc.),  1400.  The  chief  set- 
tlement is  Port  Blair. 

Andan'te  [the  present  participle  of  the  It.  verb  a«- 
da'rc,  to  '-walk,"  to  "go"],  an  Italian  musical  term  direct- 
ing the  time,  or  rather  the  style,  in  which  a  piece  is  to  bo 
performed.  It  denotes  a  movement  that  is  moderate,  rather 
slow  and  sedate,  but  distinct  and  flowing. 

Andaquics  Wax,  a  peculiar  beeswax  from  South 
America. 

Andelys,  Vies,  la  zoNd'le',  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Eure,  near  the  Seine,  20  miles  N.  E.  of 
Evrcux.  Pop.  in  I860,  5161. 

Andenncs,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Na- 
mur,  on  or  near  the  Meuse,  and  on  the  railroad  from  Namur 
to  Liege,  12  miles  by  rail  E.  of  the  former.  Porcelain  is 
made  here.  Pop.  in  1866,  6278. 

An'derlccht,  a  market-town  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Brabant,  10  miles  S.  \V.  of  Brussels.  It  has  brew- 
eries and  large  dyeing  establishments.  Pop.  in  1S66,  11,66:!. 

Anderlo'ni  (PIKTRO),  a  skilful  Italian  engraver,  born 
near  Brescia  Oct.  12,  1784.  He  lived  at  Milan,  and  en- 
graved some  works  of  Raphael,  Titian,  and  Poussin.  Died 
Oct.  13,  is  19. 

An'dersen  (HANS  CHRISTIAN),  an  eminent  Danish  poet 
and  novelist,  born  at  Odensc,  in  the  island  of  FUncn,  April 
2,  1805,  was  a  son  of  a  poor  shoemaker,  who  died  when 
Hans  was  nine  years  old.  In  1819  he  went  to  Copen- 
hagen to  seek  employment  in  the  theatre,  but  was  rejected 
because  ho  was  too  lean.  Before  this  period  he  had  written 


ANDERSON'. 


II, 


nid  1 MIS,  am. mg  which  was  the  •• 

Chilil."        lie    I le    variuil-     i,  .'tlorl-    to    .> 

employment,  a  if!  pa  -->•'!  -•-.  er.i  I  yew  it  -i  •  t  i  -  ,  until 
he  lump!  generOUl  friends,  who  in  |s-_'s  ^  ,,  ||,e 

Iini\el-ily.   whei-i-    he   was    eiliieafed    al   the    publir    e\pen-e. 
Ill     l>:;il    he    published     il    \olnme    of     hi"     collected     |  • 
Having  reecivril  a    _'ill  of  m.imy  I'l'.lu  the  kin:.-,  he   i 
Hern'  Italy  in  !>:::;.  and  prod' 

a  romain alh-,1  "The   Impi  <u  which  the  ace- 

and    manners   of    Italy    arc   de-cribcd   w ilh  admirable 
ti'lelity.        ll>  me  epi-ode-    of   hi-    early    life    in    a 

hook  entitled  "  "nil  a  Fiddler "( 1837).     Among  his  other 
works  are  " 'I'bc  I'uei's    IJazaar  "  I  Is  (L* ):   "Ahasuerus,"  a 
drama:  "The   Two    llaiuni --'•-."   a    tale   in    Knglish:  and 
several  volumes  of   tales,  which  display   original    - 
and  a  rich  imagination.      His  works  have   been  tran-lal.  d 
into  many   language-.     I  See  II  A.vs  AMIKIISK.N,  "  True  iSlury   i 
of  uiy  Life."  new  edit  ion,  1871.)     1».  Aug.  I.  I 

Anderson,  a  county  in  the  S.  K.  of  Kansas.  Area,  676  j 

si|ii:ire  miles.  It  is  drained  hi  the  three  tork-  of  the  Pot- 
tow  atomic  I  'reek,  which  ri-r  within  its  limits,  and  by  Sugar 
Creek.  The  surface  is  undulating  or  nearly  level  :  li 
i-  tertile.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Leaveliwoilh  Lawrence 
and  <ialvcston  K.  K.  (irain.  tobacco,  cattle,  wool,  hay,  and 
butter  are  produced.  Capital,  (iarnett.  Pop.  0220. 

Anderson,  a  county  in  N.  Central  Kentucky.  Area.  .'HHI 
si|iiare  mi  le-.  The  Kentucky  Kiver, here  nav  igable.  bounds 
it  on  the  K.  Tin-  county  is  In  Kiver.  Hold 

and  lead  have  been  found.  The  surface  is  slly  undula- 
ting: the  -oil  is  fertile.  Grain,  tobacco,  wool,  hay,  and 
butter  arc  produced.  Capital,  Lawrciiceburg.  Pop.  5449. 

Anderson,  a  county  in  the  N.  W.  of  South  Carolina, 

on    the    Savannah     liiver.        \rea,    >uo    Mjliarc    miles.      It    IS 
bounded  on  the  N.  K.  by  the  Saluda  Kiver.  and  int.] 
by  tin1  K"  iowee.    The  -nrtace  is  div  er-itied  :  the  soil  is  gene- 
rally fertile  and  well  watered.      Till-  IJrecnvillc  ami  Colum- 
bia K.  K.  passes  through  it.    Cattle,  grain,  cotton,  !•• 
and  wool  are  produced.    Capital,  Anderson.     Pop.  24,049. 

\ndrr-iin,  unty  in  the  N.  E.  of  Tennessee.    Area, 

600  si|iiare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Clinch  Kiver. 
and  at-o  ihai 1  by  Powell's  River.  Ketweeii  the  Cumber- 
land Mountain,  which  extends  along  the  N.  \\  .  hordcr.and 
Chestnut  liidgc.  is  a  large  and  fertile  valley.  The  county 
I*  timber  and  valuable  -alt  springs.  Coal 
i-  found  Ion.  drain,  tobacco,  and. wool  arc  produced. 
Capital.  Clinton.  Pop.  8704. 

Vnderson,  a  county  in   K.  Central  Texas,  containing 

HI'IS  si|ilare  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  K.  by  the  Neehes, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Trinity  Kiver,  which  flows  through  a 
rich  valley  eniered  with  good  limber.  The  rarfklM  is  un- 
dulating; the  soil  is  fertile.  Iron  ore  is  abundant.  Petro- 
leum has  1 n  found.  It  is  intersected  by  the  International 

K.  K.  Cattle,  wool,  eorn,  rioe,  and  cotton  are  produced. 
Capital.  Palestine.  Pop.  9229. 

Anderson,  a  township  of  Clarke  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  504. 
\ndersoii,  a  post-township  of    Meudocino   co.,  Cal. 
Pop.  «7'.i. 

Anderson,  a  township  of  Clarke  co.,  III.     Pop.  947. 

Anderson,  a  city,  capital  of  Madison  co.,  Ind..  on  the 
We-t  Fork  of  While  Kiver.  and  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Cleveland  Columbus  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  and  the 
Pittsbiirg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  li.  Its.  Il  i-  a  manu- 
facturing city,  having  a  hydraulic  canal  with  14  feet  fall. 
It  ha-  three  banks  (one  national)  apd  two  newspapers. 
Owing  to  inert  a-e  in  manufacturing  interests,  it  iin  > 
rapidly  in  population.  Pup.  )tl2o;  of  Anderson  township, 
471ii.  ll.uim-n  A  Mi.ii'u.i'.  Pi  us."  HKIIAI.II." 

Anderson,  a  township  of  Perry  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1136. 

Anderson,  a  township  of  liush  co..  Ind.     Pop.  1 1.''-. 

Anderson,  a  township  of  Warrick  co..  Ind.    Pop.  SIL'. 

Anderson,  a  township  of  .Mill-  co.,  la.     Pop.  .•.';!. 

Anderson,  a  po-t  township  of  Pope  co..  Minn.    P.  71. 

Anderson,  a  township  of  Hamilton  co..  0.    Pup.  IU77. 

Anderson,  capital  of  Anderson  .".,  S.  c i  the  lireen- 

villc  and  Columbia  li.  1!..  127  miles  W.  N.  W.  ,,!  Columbia. 
It  i-  prosprii'ii-.  and  has  a  thriv  in^r.  indu-trimi.-  population. 
It  i  the  -eat  of  Carolina  lli_'h  School  for  boy-  and  girls. 
It  has  a  national  hank  and  two  weekly  new -papers.  Pop. 
11:12.  J.  A.  HnVT.  Kn.  "  IMI  l  l  toi 

Anderson,  a  township  of  Williamsburgeo..S. . 

Anderson,  a  po-t  v  illagc.  capital  of  d  rimes  eo..  Tc\.. 
I  III  mile-  N.  i;.  of  Au.-tin  and  !>J  miles  from  the  Texas 
Central  K.  K.  It  has  exeellent  schools,  and  i-  the  seat  ot' 
Patrick  . \eadeinv .  a  lir-t -ela.-s  in-titutiun.  It  ha-  nianu 
facturrs  of  wagons,  carriages,  ete..  and  one  weekly  paper. 
1'up.  -I'.l.'i.  .1.  A.  KIKI.  \\.  Ki>.  "d  IM<II:S  C.  .  .loi  i;v  vi  ." 

Anderson  (Ai.K.x AMIKR),  Al.  1).,  born  in  V 
10 


ii   l77l,Kni.!iwtr.|  n.  M.  t>.  n'  ,,,,| 

becan 

iig  Hook."  illu- 

••nil  Hislury  of  (jumdruii  I  at  Jcrtry 

City  Jan.  |i;. 

Anderson  li  •  ,,r  Of  a  lUplist  chureb 

in  Edinburgh  fnun  l-"s  nil  i 
of  which  tl 

li«ll    liit.le" 

the  la.«t  two  cnlurgiMl  and  impriniNl  i.  eh:i; 

bone  as  "by  far  the  Ix-st  book  on  thr  subject."    Ii 

Anderson  -u  i  ',  D.  I).     Sw  AI-I-KMU\. 

Anderson  I  111  M:V  .1  vxis,.  M.  |i..  I.L.Il..  i...rn  n. 

Voik  l»,  graduated   ill   Coliiml.  .     \  .. 

il  the  College  id    l'hy-ieian»  u 

li  .....  r  of  mathematics  and  a-trunumy  .it  < 
*i  u-t.-e  I  s.,|  .  ami  emeritus  pi 
ogy  ot  Lyin-h's  K\pcdition  "  and  "  (ie..!..^ 

naissance  ol  the  Holy  Land"  1  1-1-  -     I',  .it  I.. 

Oct.  l;i.  I-:.,. 

Anderson  (Kev.  II.  T.I.  born  in  1811,  ww  an  rminrnt 
scholar  of  the  denomination  known  as  the  •  and 

"  4  'iimpl.ellile-."  aiol  w  as  the  author  of  an  interlinear  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament.    iMcd  in  Washington,  I' 
Aug.  19.  1S7L'. 

Anderson  (Ilrr.n  J.),born  in  Maine  in  1801,  became  a 
lawyer,  was  a  member  of  Congress  tVom  .Maine  i  lv!7—  II), 
go\  ernor  of  Mail,.  •  -r  ill  1-1*1, 

I  .  >.  i'ommi--ioner  of  .-n-ioi  .  and  in  1866  be- 

came sixth  nuditiir  of  the  I'.  S.  treasury. 

Anderson  (  1st  u  i.  l>.  !>..  an  American  Prc«bytcri»n 
minister,  born  iti  lioekhridge  eo..  Va..  M;ir.  LT.  17su.  He 
emigrated  in  bis  youth  t->  Tennessee,  and  was  noted  u  * 
pioneer  preacher  in  the  West.  He  founded  a  theological 
seminary  at  Maryville,  Tcnn.  Hied  .Ian.  .'-. 

Anderson  (.IANI-).  I.I..I)..  an'able  Scottinh  writer  on 
political  and  rural  economy,  was  born  near  Edinburgh  in 
IT:'.'.'.  He  wan  a  practical  as  well  as  a  scientific  farmer,  and 
in\  euled  an  improved  form  of  plough.  In  1777  he  pub. 
lishcd  "  Ksciiys  relating  to  Agriculture  and  Kural  Affairs  " 
to  London  in  I7'.i7.and  there  issued 

a  monthly  periodical  calleil  "  Iteereatioii!*  in  Agriculture, 
Natural  History.  n  which  he  anticipated 

the  famous  theory  of  rent  afterwards  adopted  by  Maltbus 
and  Kicardo.     D'ied  iiei.  I.,,  i 

Anderson  (.IOIIN).  F.  K.H..  a  Scotch  naturalist,  born  in 
Dumharlon.-hirc  in  17211,  was  educate.  1  in  the  lni>. 
of  (ilasgow.  Hi  became  in  I  7i"i  prole-  -or  of  natural  philos- 
ophy in  that  institution.  In  17si'i  he  published  u  valuable 
work  entitled  ••  Institutes  of  Physics."  He  gavegratuilmin 
i,  tic  lectures  to  the  working  classes  tor  many  yean. 
l!y  his  hi-t  will  he  founded  a  useful  institution  (in  i.lasgow) 
ea'lled  .\MifiisoM\\  I  \u  KiisiTY  (which  se«).  Died  Jan. 
l.'l,  1796. 

Anderson  (Jonx  JACOB),  born  in  New  York  City  in 
Is.  I,  was  long  at  the  head  of  a  public  school  of  that  city, 
and  has  published  numerous  works,  chiefly  educational. 

Anderson  (JiWKi-H)  was  t«>rn  in  New  Jersey  -Nov.  i, 
17..7.  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  heeam*  a 
lamer,  w.,-  appointed  a  territorial  judge  by  Wmdiiiigtoo 
(1791),  was  1'.  S.  Senator  from  Tennessee  (  I7H7-181  J),and 
nnl  comptroller  of  the  t.  S.  treasury  (lSli-36).  Died 


. 

Anderson  (MAIITIN   l!in  »KIM,  I.L.Ii..  of  s,-,,i,.h-Irish 
di  scent  on  IMS  lather's  side,  was  born  in   Hrum-wick.  Me., 
I  eb.  IL'.  lsl.'>.  graduatctl  at  Waterville  College  (now  Colby 
isitv  i,  Water*  ill.-.  Me.,  in  |s|n.  »as  tutor  in  th. 

•id  thru  pr.ife--.ir  of  rln: 

years.    In  is.iii  he  rem.ned  to  New  York  City,  and  became 
'editor  in  chief,  and  in  p»rt  proprietor,  of  the  " 
Keeordi-r."      lu  1843  1  •   "  i-  ••'••  -">   I'11  •'•!•  'i'  "'   ''  ' 

.pti-t  1  niversity.  which   pn.-iti.ni  he  still 
holds.     He  lias  published  numerous  review  articles, 

,1  .'.luealional  j.;!) 

\iidei-nii  '  i:.).  born  in  Louisiille, 

K\..  \ug.  I.  17".  graduated  at  William  and  M. 

member  "I  '  -MI  Kenliirkv  i  1  si  7--  I  i.     He 

waa  apjiointed  mini-ier  to  the  npui  l:-..f  Colombia  in 
and   eii\ov   i  xtraorlinary  to  the  Congn  M  at  Panama  in 
I  >_>,;.     Hied  July  2;. 

Anderson  iUi.-n.tiin  llrviiv).  Ixirn  in  South  Carolina 
ahi.ut  1-L1:'.  1:1:1.  luaied   ill  W,-t  Point   in   I 
with  honor  in   the    Mexican  war.      U 

,nd  .....  uniiind.-d  a  du  i- 

\iidi-rs.in  ;"rn 

in   Lanarkshire  Jan.  7.  I7ju.  boeame  a  re  Iin- 
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burgh  in  1784.  He  wrote  a  "  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,"  and 
published  a  good  edition  of  "The  Works  of  the  British 
Poets;  with  Prefaces  Biographical  and  Critical" (14 Tola, 

1792-1807).     Died  Feb.  20,  ls:;u. 

Anderson  (ROBKHT).  an  American  officer,  born  Juno 
14,  1805,  near  Louisville,  Ky.,  graduated  at  West  Point, 
]S2.'>.  and  .May  !.">,  l^iil,  brigadier-general  U.S.A.  His 
father  was  colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  his 
mother  a  cousin  of  Chief-Justice  Marshall.  He  was  pri  vim- 
secretary  1825-20  to  a  relative  upon  his  mission  as  I'.  S. 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  republic  of  Colombia,  served 
at  artillery  school  for  practice  l^2(i-2S,  chiefly  on  ordnance 
duty  1828-35,  assistant  inepeotor-genetal  of  Illinois  vol- 
unteers in  the  lllnck  Hawk  war  18:12,  engaged  at  the  battle 
of  Bad  Axe,  at  Military  Academy  as  instructor  of  artillery 
1S35-37,  in  Florida  war  |s:;7-38  (brevet  captain),  in  sev- 
eral actions,  as  aide-do-camp  to  Major-General  Scott  while 
removing  Cherokecs  to  the  West  1888,  as  assistant  ndju- 
tant-gcncral  eastern  depart  incut  1  S",S-  1 1 ,  chictly  in  garrison 
1845-53,  in  war  with  Mexico  184",  engaged  at  Vera  Cruz, 
Cerro  Gordo,  Amozoque,  and  Molino  del  Rcy  (severely 
wounded  and  brevet  major),  member  of  artillery  boards 
1841-60,  governor  of  Harrodsburg  Military  Asylum  1853- 
54,  inspector  of  iron-work  for  public  buildings  1855-59;  in 
command  of  defences  of  Charleston  harbor,  S.  C.,  1860-61. 
In  the  civil  war,  after  evacuating  Fort  Moultrie,  he  moved 
to  Fort  Sumtcr,  which  he  surrendered,  after  a  heavy  bom- 
bardment, April  12-13,  ISlil  (brevet  major-general);  in 
command  of  department  of  Kentucky  and  of  the  Cumber- 
land 1801,  which  his  shattered  health  compelled  him  to  re- 
linquish. Till  he  was  retired  from  active  service,  Oct.  27, 
1863,  ho  performed  but  little  duty.  lie  translated  "  In- 
structions for  Field  Artillery,  Horse  and  Foot,"  1840,  and 
••  Evolutions  of  Field  Batteries,"  1860.  In  vain  he  sought 
restoration  of  health  abroad,  his  strength  gradually  failing 
till  he  died  Oct.  26,  1871,  at  Nice.  France,  aged  sixty-six. 
GEORGE  W.  CULLUM,  U.  S.  Ann,/. 

Anderson  (Rev.  RtiFi-s),  IX  D.,  LL.D.,  born  in  North 
Yarmouth,  Me.,  Aug.  17,  1796,  graduated  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege in  1818.  He  studied  theology  at  Andover  from  1*1(1- 
22.  In  1824  he  became  assistant  secretary,  and  in  1832 
secretary,  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
which  position  he  filled  with  distinguished  ability  for 
thirty-four  years.  He  visited  the  Mediterranean  missions 
(1843-44),  the  Indian  missions  (1854-55),  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  in  1863.  At  the  age  of  seventy  he  resigned 
his  position  in  the  Board  of  Missions  (1866),  at  which 
time,  without  any  previous  knowledge  on  his  part,  ho  was 
presented,  as  a  testimonial  to  his  faithful  and  meritorious 
services,  with  820,000  (contributed  chiefly  by  the  merchants 
of  New  York  and  Boston),  which  sum  he  made  over  to  the 
Board,  reserving  to  himself  the  right  to  draw  from  it  what- 
ever might  bo  necessary  for  his  support.  Among  Dr.  An- 
derson's numerous  publications  may  bo  named — "  Observa- 
tions on  the  Peloponnesus  and  Greek  Islands  "  (Boston, 
1830);  "The  Hawaiian  Islands,  their  Progress  and  Con- 
dition under  Missionary  Labors"  (Boston,  1864);  "A 
Heathen  Nation  Evangelized:  History  of  the  Mission, etc. 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands  "(1870);  "History  of  the  Missions 
of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions to  the  Oriental  Churches"  (2  vols.  12mo,  1872). 

Anderso'nian  University,  an  institution  of  Glas- 
gow, in  Scotland,  was  founded  in  1795  by  John  Anderson, 
noticed  above.  His  design  was  to  impart  by  popular  lec- 
tures a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  to  mechanics.  He  be- 
queathed to  it  his  valuable  library  and  apparatus.  It  has 
a  high  reputation,  especially  in  the  medical  department. 
The  number  of  professors  is  about  fifteen.  . 

An'derson's,  a  township  of  Caswell  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
1544. 

An'dersonville,  a  post-village  of  Sumter  co.,  Oa.,  on 
the  South-western  K.  R.,  11  miles  N.  E.  by  N.  of  Ameri- 
cus.  During  the  civil  war  it  was  the  site  of  a  Confederate 
military  prison  for  captured  Federal  soldiers.  The  mor- 
tality at  this  prison  was  very  great,  1 2.926  prisoners  of 
war  having  died  hero.  One  Henry  Wirz.  a  Swiss  adven- 
turer, was  the  superintendent  of  the  prison,  and  after  t  In- 
close of  the  war  he  was  tried  and  convicted  by  a  military 
commission  on  charge  of  excessive  cruelty  to  the  prisoners, 
and  was  executed  Nov.  10,  1865.  The  Confederate  authori- 
ties, in  at  least  two  official  reports,  attributed  the  excessive 
mortality  to  the  bad  management  of  the  prison.  Andcr- 
sonville  is  now  the  site  of  a  national  cemetery,  in  which 
the  deceased  Union  soldiers  are  buried.  The  cemetery  is 
well  laid  out,  trees  have  Keen  planted,  and  the  names,  rank, 
etc.,  of  most  of  the  dead  have  been  ascertained  and  in- 
scribed on  head-boards. 

Andersonville,  a  village  of  Fine  township,  St.  Law- 
rence eo.,  N.  Y.,  on  Oswegatchie  River,  has  manufactures 
of  oars,  tubs,  lasts,  etc.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  the  vicinity. 


An'derssen  (ADOLF),  a  German  chess-player,  born  at 
Breslau  in  1818.  At  the  London  chess  tournament  in  1851 
he  defeated  the  famous  player  Staunton,  hut  he  was  defeated 
by  Paul  Morphy  in  Paris  in  1  >.">>. 

An'dersson  (('IIARI.KS  Jonx),  a  Swedish  traveller, 
born  in  1827,  was  the  natural  sou  of  an  Englishman.  Ho 
went  to  Southern  Africa  in  1S50,  and  passed  several  years 
in  tho  exploration  of  the  natural  histui-y  and  geography 
of  that  region.  He  published  a  narrative  of  his  travels, 
"Lake  Ngaini"  (ls.~M),  and  "  Okawango  River"  (1859). 
Died  in  Southern  Africa  July  5,  l.Mi7. 

An'des  [Sp.  Cnnlillv'm  <le  Inn  An'den],  a  grand  South 
American  range  of  mountains  which  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  features  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  globe. 
It  extends  along  the  western  border  of  tho  entire  conti- 
nent, nearly  parallel  to  the  Pacific  coast,  from  the  Strait  of 
-Magellan  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  a  distance  of  about 
•l.")lll)  miles.  In  length  it  far  exceeds  every  other  mountain- 
chain  on  the  earth.  The  general  direction  of  this  chain  is 
nearly  N.  and  S.  The  southern  part  of  the  Andes,  for  a 
distance  of  about  2500  miles,  consists  of  a  single  range  or 
ridge,  extending  through  Patagonia  and  along  the  eastern 
border  of  Chili.  The  Patagonian  Andes  rise  to  the  height 
of  8000  feet.  The  Chilian  Andes,  which  are  included  be- 
tween lat.  24°  and  42°  S.,  have  an  average  width  of  about 
130  miles,  and  in  some  places  are  not  more  than  100  miles 
from  the  Pacific.  The  highest  summit  of  the  Chilian  An- 
des (but  not  of  the  whole  chain,  as  formerly  believed)  is 
the  porphyritic  Nevado  of  Aconcagua,  which  rises  22,422 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  about  100  miles  N.  E. 
of  Valparaiso.  In  Chili  also  occur  the  volcanic  peaks  of 
Tupungato,  20,270,  and  Maypu,  17.764  feet  high.  The  line 
of  perpetual  snow  in  the  Andes  of  Northern  Chili  is  about 
14,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

About  lat.  19°  S.  the  chain  is  divided  into  two  parallel 
brandies  called  the  Cordillera  of  the  Coast  and  the  Cordil- 
lera Real.  The  former  extends  north-westward  along  the 
coast  of  Peru,  the  summits  of  the  range  being  about  100 
miles  from  the  ocean.  The  Cordillera  Real,  which  traverses 
Bolivia  and  is  about  250  miles  from  the  other  range,  is 
nearly  equal  in  height  to  the  Chilian  Andes.  The  peak  of 
.lllampu,  in  Bolivia,  has  an  altitude  of  24,800  feet.  These 
two  parallel  Cordilleras  are  connected  at  several  points  liy 
transverse  ranges  or  groups  called  knnie,  and  enclose  the 
table-land  of  Desaguadcro  and  Lake  Tilieaca,  which  is 
12,800  feet  above  tho  level  of  the  sea.  The  highest  sum- 
mit of  the  Peruvian  Andes  is  the  volcano  of  Arequipa, 
20,000  feet  high,  and  55  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Proceeding  northward,  we  come  next  to  the  Andes  of 
Ecuador,  or  Andes  of  Quito,  which  extend  from  lat.  5°  S. 
to  the  table-land  of  Quito,  enclosed  between  two  rungi  s  of 
enormous  volcanoes.  Among  these  the  highest  are  Chim- 
borazo,  21,424  feet,  and  Cotopaxi,  18,875  feet  (llumholdt 
says  19,069).  The  form  of  the  latter  is  almost  a  perfect 
cone.  "Among  all  the  volcanoes  that  I  have  seen,"  says 
llumholdt,  "  the  conical  form  of  Cotopaxi  is  the  most 
beautifully  regular."  (See  COTOPAXI.) 

There  arc  a  number  of  passes  which  cros?  the  Andes,  but 
all  at  a  great  elevation,  and  mostly  dangerous  as  well  as 
arduous.  Several  passes  among  the  Peruvian  and  Bolivian 
Andes  are  about  15.000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  lower 
passes  are  not  less  than  12,000  feet. 

Minerals. — The  rocky  foundations  of  these  grand  harriers 
arc  granite,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  greenstone,  porphyry,  quartz, 
limestone,  red  sandstone,  and  metamorphie  rocks.  llum- 
holdt saw  in  Pern  vast  masses  of  quartz  7000  or  8000  feet 
in  height.  The  Andes  are  celebrated  for  tiieir  mineral 
riches,  consisting  of  large  quantities  of  gold  and  silver. 
Platin?.  mercurv,  copper,  tin,  and  iron  arc  also  found  among 
them.  The  most  productive  gold-mines  are  in  Peru  and 
New  Granada;  the  silver-mines  of  Potosi  are  among  tho 
richest  in  the  world.  Few  parts  of  the  globe  are  subject  to 
so  frequent  and  destructive  earthquakes  us  the  countries 
adjacent  to  the  Andes  and  enclosed  between  its  different 
ranges.  The  cities  of  Quito,  Lima,  Callao.  and  Valparaiso 
have  been  nearly  ruined  by  them  in  recent  times.  Tho 
number  of  volcanoes  among  the  Andes  is  about  fifty,  thirty- 
six  of  which  are  classified  as  active,  and  the  others  are 
doubtful,  not  having  been  seen  in  a  state  of  eruption  by 
any  European.  "  It  is  but  rarely."  says  Hnmboldt,  '•  that 
the  elastic  forces  at  work  within  the  interior  of  our  globe 
have  succeeded  in  breaking  through  the  spiral  domes 
which,  resplendent  in  tho  brightness  of  eternal  snow, 
crown  the  summits  of  the  Cordilleras ;  and  even  where 
these  forces  have  opened  a  permanent  communication  with 
the  atmosphere  through  circular  craters  or  long  fissures, 
they  rarely  send  forth  currents  of  lava,  but  merely  eject 
ignited  scoria1,  steam,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  and  jets 
of  carbonic  acid."  (Ctmmon.)  This  illustrious  traveller 
states  that  he  found  pelagic  shells  on  a  ridge  of  tho  Andes 
more  than  15,000  English  feet  above  the  sea. 
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Tin'  geological  structure  lit'  the  Andes  is  M  yet  hut  im    ; 
pntertU  known,  and  is  probably  not  the  same  in  all  purl* 
of  the  chain.      Kike  :lll  great  iM'.iiiilain   -yjitelus,  the  A 

been  produced  by   elcvatory  1-  it  dlrterciit, 

a,,,  |  ID  -, n, i  r  ill- lances  widely  -cparalcd,  period-.      Carbon  if 

IB,  ,lur:i--ie,  and  tertiary  rocks  have  been  re 

,•.1  on  their  Hanks  ;    -.mil  the  oldei  MlSMIpit  "ill  un- 

doiibtedlv  !»•  found  In  make  up  a  part  nl  their  111:1--. 

-. .  -Tin-   limil   of   perpetual   snow  mi   th«  Andes 
thai  air   near  till'  equator  is  about    L 5,000  |..t.  an  I 
thr  Kolman  A.nde*,»boal  IH.JC    S.,  it  is  said  to  In-  I7,uuo 
feet,     lilaciers  rari'ly  if  I'vi-r  occur  in  tin-  central  or  tr..|.i 
Between  the  equator  and 


,.1 
the 


oal  portions  of  the  Cordilleras.  Between  the  equator  an 
lat.  :;u  8.  the  prevailing  wind  Mows  from  K.  to  W.,  an 
tin'  eastern  side  nf  the  Cordillera  intercepts  nearly  all  th_ 
iiioi-iiiiv.  s,.  lhal  little  or  no  rain  fulls  in  IVru  an, I  North. -in 
Chili  on  tin'  western  slope,  or  on  the  narrow  tract  between 
the  An.lcs  ami  the  ocean.  The  changes  of  weather  among 
these  mountains  are  su.Men  ami  violent,  and  the  electric 
stornis  are  very  terrific.  Here  are  exhibited  greater  varia- 
tions ami  contrasts  of  climate  than  in  any  oilier  region  of 
the  globe.  The  elevated  plains  within  the  tropic«  hare  a 
ii. I  salubrious  climate,  and  the  fruits  of  the  tempi- 
rai.  zone  hero  flourish  under  the  equator.  Although  the 
Amle-i  are  inferior  to  the  Himalayas  in  altitude,  tin  • 
sent  a  more  reinarkiilile  variety  of  phenomena.  "This  por- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  globe,"  says  llulnliol.lt.  

in  the  smallest  space  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  im- 
prcsMons  from  ill.-  contemplation  of  nature.  Among  the 
•al  mountains  of  Cumlinamarca,  of  Quito,  anil  of  Peru. 
I'lirrowe.l  hv  .leep  ravines,  man  is  enabled  to  contemplate 
alike  all  the  families  of  plants  and  all  the  stars  of  the  fir- 
mum,  ni.  There  at  a  single  glance  the  eye  surveys  majestic 
palms,  humid  forests  of  bambusa,  and  the  varied  species  of 
.Mnsac. •»'.  while  above  these  forms  of  tropical  vegetation 
appear  oaks.  me. liars,  the  swectbrier,  and  umbelliferous 
plants,  as  in  our  European  homes.  .  .  .  There  the  depths 
of  the  earth  and  the  vaults  of  heaven  display  all  the  rich- 
ness of  their  forms  and  the  variety  of  their  phenomena. 
There  the  different  climates  are  ranged  the  one  above  the 
other,  stage  by  stage,  like  the  vegetable  tones  whose  sue 
on  they  limit;  and  there  the  observer  may  readily 
the  laws  that  regulate  the  diminution  of  heat  as  they 
stand  indelibly  inscribed  on  the  rocky  walls  and  abrupt 
declivities  of  the  Cordilleras."  (See  also  II  IMB.II. I.T'S 
«Tr»Tdi.")  A-  J-  SI-UK*. 

Amir*,  a  po.-t  village  and  township  of  Delaware  co., 
If,  Y.  It  ha.-  a  collegiate  institute,  a  national  bank,  one 
weekly  newspaper,  and  one  furnace.  Pop.  UMii. 

1  .  ii.  BARCLAY,  ED.  "  A.NDKS  {UOOBMB." 

And'csin,  or  And'esite,  a  mineral  resembling  fel- 
spar in  appearance,  is  essentially  a  silicate  of  soda,  lime, 
ami  alumina.  1 1  was  originally  brought  from  the  Andes, 
but  is  found  also  in  the  Voages,  Canada,  etc. 

Amli'rn,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Lcgu- 
ininosa-.  The  .lm/.Y.<  ;/i.r,,,i'»,  called  cabbage  tree  or  cab- 
La,-,  bark  tree,  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  bears  a 
pod  containing  a  single  seed.  The  bark  of  the  Andira, 
callc.l  worm  -bark,  is  a  powerful  anthclmiiiiic. 

An'diron  [a  corruption  of  hand  iron],  a  term  applied 
to  the  metallic  utensils  used  to  support  the  wood  which  is 
biirm-d  in  1111  open  fireplace.     They  are  called  firedogs  in 
some  part-  of  limit   Britain.      They  arc  often  calle.l 
iron-"  ,,i   nuj  parts  of  the  U.  S.     The  andiron  0' 
of  a.  horizontal   bar.   supported   by  three   feet,  mid   having 
an  upright  standard  al  one  end.     This  waa  sometimes  sil- 
ver, and  ornamenle.l  with  arabesques  or  a  human  figure. 

And'lnw,  von  (IlKmtirn),  a  (ierniun  politician  and 
nalooj  I'atholic.  born  in  ISHL'.  He  was  chosen  ii  member 

of  the  legislature,  of  Hadi'll  in  1  *..:!,  am  1  opposed  all  lib. 
e.-al  mm  rmcnts  and  reforms.  He  published  in  I  Mil  "The 
Priesthood  and  Christian  Life,  with  Kcgurd  to  the  (Ireal 
(Ju.'stions  of  the  I'r.  -.  nt."  Died  in  Mar.,  ls;il. 

Andcu-'ides  [tir.  'Ai-«o«c«in],  an  Athenian  orator,  born 
about   HIV  I!.  C.      lie  took  an  active   part   in  public 
ami  was  banished  several  times.       lie  went  into  exile  when 

the  Thirty  T.Mants  became  masters  of  Athens.  ln  ml  1!.  t  .. 

returned    when    they  cease,!    to    rule.       Died    about  3JO 
1!.  ('.      Several  of  his  orations  arc  extant. 

\mliir  r:i,  a  valley  and  small  republic  among  the  K"*'- 
ern    Pyrenees,    between    the    Krench  department    ol 
lin.l    the   Spanish    province   of    l.eridu.      Area.    I  I'.J    toun 
miles.      It  is  surrounded   by  high  mountains,  ami    has 
mines  of  iron  and  a  lead-mint-,      ll    has  been  mdcpcn 
since  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  is.  governe,! 
four  consuls.     The  inhabitants  are  a  hospitable  iiml  mdi 
trious  people,  and  are  mostly  farmers  and  WtU.  raisers. 
Capital.  Andorra.      Top.  in  1886,  estimated  ftl 

An'dovcr,  a  market-town  and  parish  of  Kngland, 


llanip-liire,  03  mile*  W.  S.  W.  of  London.     The  origin  of 

the  town  I-    n  ll   Im-  .1  haiei-olne  .  I,:. 

coat  about  $160,000.     I'op.  in  \~.-\.  ,,.ni. 

Aniltni'i.  the  Hurt- 

ford  .ind  1'rotidvucv  H.I'.  181. 

Andover,  a  p-  .  .  in.     r.  i 

Aiidovcr,  a  |  o.,  Me.     It  bu 

manufactures  of  starch,  hunt,,  r,  >  ••  .     l'»p. 

Andover,  a  i.ost  toon-hip  of  l.-n-\  <•:,.,  Men.,  on  tb* 
S.  bank  of  the  Mcmmuek  Kivrr.  The  vilUge  of  Amlorcr 
is  pleasantly  situated  «n  the  Sh«w»befn  River  and  on  the 
I:.,  st.  .n  and  Maine  K.  K.,  '.'.;  •.  Ii  hu  a 

national  bank,  a  ravings  bank,  an  inraruic*  company,  a 
free  jmblic  library  of  over  3000  rolnme*  and  Ml  endow- 
in  nt  of  $20,000.  It  also  has  exlennive  water-piiwcr,  and 
manufactures  of  shoe  thread,  woollen  goodi,  rubber  good*, 
printers'  ink,  lampblack,  ete.  Here  are  Ahlwt  Female 
Arademv.  founded  in  lv.".i,  and  I'hillips  Academy,  a  well- 
endowe.l  in.-tilulioii  founded  in  177>.  It  Ii  alw  the  Wat 
of  And.,.,  r  ThtoloL'ical  Seminnry,  founded  in  IMI7,  and 
under  the  direction  ot  the  Congn-galionaliMi.  It  DM  ft 
library  of  about  :in.uwi  volume*.  The  building*  ol 
above  institutions  stand  on  an  eminrnce  which  commands 
a  fine  prospect.  Two  quarterlies  are  published  here,  on* 
of  which  a  the  "  Bibliotbeca  Sarra,"  an  able  religious  peri- 
odical, edited  by  professors  of  the  seminary.  It  bu  nine 
churches,  and  a  good  system  of  public  m-htmlr.  '. 

\V.  K.  IHtU'Kii,  I'm.  "  HIIII.IOTIII.  i  B« 

Vndover,  a  post-township  of  Merrimack  co..  N.  11.,  on 
the  Northern  R.  11..  '-'I  miles  N.  W.  ,,t  i  ,,n..,rd.  It  bas 
manufactures  of  woollens,  hosiery,  lasts,  ete.  Pop.  120o. 

Andover,  n  post-twp.  of  Sussex  co.,  N.  J.     Pop.  H2o. 

Andover,  a  post-village  anil  township  of  Allegany 
co.,  N.  Y.,  has  seven  manufacturing  establishments,  five 
churches,  one  furnace,  one  graded  school,  one  weekly  paper, 
and  a  good  trade.  Il  is  in  a  good  forming  region,  and  it  on 
th.  Krie  R.  R.,  110  miles  K.  of  Dunkirk.  Pop.  of  township, 

1878.  K.  S.   ItARNAHIl,   Kn.  "AxnOVKB   fcXTFKl 

Andover,  a  post-township  of  Ashlabnla  co.,  0.,  at  the 
junction  of  two  railroads,  has  a  weekly  paper,  checse-fac- 
tori.  s.  and  mills.  Pop.  Ml. 

1).  1,.  CM  kivs.  Kn.  "  AXDOVEB  ADTRRTIIIK*." 

Andover,  a  post-township  of  Windsor  co.,  Vt.    P.  i 

Andover  (North  Surplus),  a  township  of  Oxford  co, 
Me.  Pop.  :is. 

Andover  (West  Surplus),  a  township  of  Oxford  eo., 
Me.  Pop.  4. 

Andover  Theological  Seminary.  «  See  Axnov«». 

Andra'da  c  Sil'va,  or  Sylva  MOZK  BoxirAc-i..),  a  dis- 
tinguished Brazilian,  born  at  Santos  June  13,  1  ,«5.  1 
acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  revolution  by  which  Braul 
became  independent  in  1S22,  and  was  prime  minister  in 
1823  23.  He  wrote  some  scientiBc  treatises  and  poems. 
Died  April  .'!.  1888. 

Andral  (C.ABHIKI.).  M.  D..  a  celebrated  French  physi- 
cian. born  in  I'm  i:»:.  married  a  daught- 

Mover-Collar.!.     He  publi-hed  an  able  work  called 
nique.Mcd,.alc"ilv,  ,c  succeeded 

Broussais  as  professor  of  pathology  and  therapeutic, 
Paris,  and  in   1*42  became  a  member  of  the   Institute. 
Among  his  works  is  a  "  Summary  of  P.thological  Anat- 
omy" (3  vols.,  1S2U).—  HU  -  »AL 

was  a  celebrated  physician. 


A»D»AL, 


Andnis-y  M..HS|.  Co,  vr,  a  Hungarian   si 
,rn   Mar    s    \>--':  of  an  anrient  and  noble  family.     I 
took  a  piominen,  part  in  the  m-luti-m  "'''M«  »  "  » 
herent  of  the  popular  cause,  ami  .as  eomlt-mne,!  to  death 
in   is  It.,  but   he  escaped  and  went  into  e,,lc.         hen ,  t   , 
right  of  self-government  was  restored  to  Hungary,  in  Feb.. 
1S.17.  Andra..y  w«  appointed  premier  of  a  new  "•- 


born 
took 


ministry  of  the  whole  empire. 

An'dr£  (  Ion*1    i>  British  officer,  born  in  London,  of 

the  army  in  1T71      I 

obtained  .lie  rank  of  lieutenant,  he  was  sent  to  Ame 
II,.  -,n,eriorialcnt«  and  fine  personal  qualiti 
eiircd  for  him  a  rapid  promotion  to  the  important 
of  adjutant-general,  with  the  rank  of  major  < !.,»). 

riood  scholar.  »..  art  r.  and  a  man  of 

varied  aecompUihm««U.  \rnold  having  offem 

,„   betrav  West    Point,    M  •••   seleelcd 

Henrv  c'linton.  the  British  commander,  to  '»»'<«  ihenece 
..,rv  arrangements  for  '    the  pl»«.      ^»'lr' 

uming  the  name  of  Ande,  i  'I'"  ""•'"'''•  »"'1- 

having  had  a  private   interview  with  Arnold,  by  whom  he 
was  turnished  with  maps  and  plan,  of  «  «t  Point  and  . 
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AXDKK.K-ANDKKW,  SAINT,  OKUEK  OF. 


pass  through  the  American  lines,  was.  while  returning  to 
N'cn  York  City  by  laud,  intercepted  near  Tarrytown  by 
three  armed  Americans,  who.  discovering  by  incautious 
remarks  on  his  part  that  he  was  a  British  officer,  took  him 
prisoner,  nil  searching  his  person,  they  found  the  plans 
in  his  boots.  He  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  bribe  hi- 

captors,  who  conducted  him  to  Lieut. -Col.  James who. 

with  singular  obtusene.-s.  resolved  to  .-end  him  to  Gen.  Ar- 
nold, but  was  dissuaded  by  Major  Tallmadge.  Major  Andre 
was  tried  as  a  spy.  and  condemned  to  be  hung,  by  a  board 
of  six  major-generals  and  several  brigadier  generals.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  made  earnest  efforts  to  save  his  lite,  but 
they  were  unavailing,  and  he  was  executed  at  Tappan 
Oct.  2.  I7SO.  lie  bchaxc'l  with  dignity  ami  fortitude  on 
this  occasion,  and  his  fad-  excited  deep  and  general  .-.in, 
pathv.  The  day  before  his  death  he  drew  with  a  pen  and 
ink  a  portrait  of  himself,  which  is  now  in  the  Trim. Lull 
Gallerv  of  Yale  College.  A  monument  v,-;:s  erected  to  his 
memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Andre'jr  |J  MOID.  D.  I'.,  a  German  Protestant  theolo- 
gian, h-irn  at  \Vaiblingcn.  in  Wiirtemberg.  Mar.  22.  I.~>2S. 

He  became  professor  of  t! logy  at  Tiihingen  in  15(12.  and 

distinguished  himself  by  his  learning  and  eloquence.  lie 
wrote  against  the  Calvinists  and  llouian  Catholic-,  and  was 
a  principal  a  lit  1. or  ol'  the  "  Formula  Concordia'"  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Lutheran'  in  l.'iSO.  Hied  Jan.  7.  15110. 

Andretr,  or  Andreit  MOIIAXX  VAI.KXTIM.  an  eminent 
German  writer,  born  at  llcrrenberg.  in  Wiirtetuberg.  Aug. 
17,  l.'iSI'i,  was  a  grand-on  of  Jacob,  noticed  above.  lie  be- 
came pastor  at  Calw  in  1020.  and  chaplain  or  court-preach- 
er at  Stuttgardt  in  10:!'.).  Among  his  chief  works,  which 
evince  a  liberal  philosophical  spirit,  arc  a  "Hundred  Sa- 
tirical Dialogues"  (in  Latin,  I  0  I  7),  a  '•  Mythologica  Chris 
tiana  "  (  I  01 1)  i,  an  Autobiography,  and  an  allegory  in  verso 
called  "  Die  Chrislenburg."  lie  has  been  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  order  of  Kosicrueians,  but  without  sufficient 
ciidcuee.  Hied  May  1.  I  li.")4.  "Andrea;,"  says  llallam. 
"was  a  man  above  his  age.  and  a  singular  contrast  to  the 
pedantic  herd  of  German  scholars  and  theologians." 

Andrc'ne  (I.AriiKXTii  s).  [Sw.  I. urn  Andergaii],  tt  Swe- 
dish Keformcr.  born  in  1  IS2.  He  was  converted  to  Prot- 
cstanism.  and  in  152.'!  was  appointed  chancellor  of  Sweden 
by  Gustavu.f  Vasa.  He  produced  in  1520  a  Swedish  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament,  Died  in  1552. 

Andrea'ni  (AXIIKKA),  a  skilful  Italian  engraver,  sur- 
nauied  1 1.  MAXTI-A'XO  ( i.  >•.  "the  Mantuan").  was  born  at 
Mantua  in  l.'iliO.  He  improved  the  art  of  engraving  on 
wood  in  chiaroscuro.  Among  his  works  is  an  engraving 
of  a  Deluge,  after  Titian.  Died  in  1023. 

Andre'a  Pisa'no,  or  Andre'a  da  Pi'sa,  a  distin- 
guished Italian  sculptor  and  architect,  born  at  I'entedera, 
near  Pisa,  in  1270,  was  prominent  in  the  effort  to  turn  the 
attention  of  artists  of  his  time  from  Gothic  to  Grecian  art. 
Few  relics  of  his  work  remain,  his  famous  gates  of  the  Bap- 
tistery at  Florence  having  been  displaced  by  those  of  Ghiberti 
and  others.  Andrea  was  one  of  the  revivers  of  bronze  sculp- 
ture. He  worked  at  Venice,  Florence,  Pistoia,  and  Orvielo, 
but  there  arc  few  architectural  works  or  sculptures  that  can 
with  any  certainty  be  ascribed  to  him.  Died  after  1"  III. 

An'dree  (K.UlL  TIIKOIKIK).  a  German  writer,  born  in 
Brunswick  Oct.  20.  isns,  was  from  1838  to  ISM  editor  of 
several  periodicals,  as  the  "  Deutsche  Iteichs/citnng  "  and 
"  liremer  llandelsblatt."  and  was  1858  appointed  consul  to 
Chili.  Among  his  principal  works  are  "  Nordamerica  " 
(2d  ed.  1S5D,"  liueiios  Ayrcs  nnil  die  Argentiu.  liepuhlik" 
(1850)."  Geographic-he  VVanderungen  "  (2  vols..  Is.v.M.  and 
"  ( ieographie  lies  Welihandels  "  I  "  Geographv  of  the 
World's  Commerce,"  2  vols.,  180:!-  li'.i  i. 

Andreossy  (AXTOIXK  FRAXPOIS).  CHI-XT,  an  eminent 
French  military  engineer,  horn  at  Castlena  ndary  Mar.  0, 
1701.  He  sen  ed  iu  Kgvpt  as  general  of  bri^aile  iu  !7'.'s. 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Institute  ot  Kgypt.  lie  wa- 
the  chief  of  Ilonaparte's  staff  on  the  1  sth  of  liruinaire.  I  7 '.Ml. 
obtaiu-'d  the  rank  of  general  of  division,  and  was  -ent  as 
ambassador  to  Kngland  in  ISO:'.  Between  I  SO  1  and  181  I 
he  represented  r'runcc  at  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Con- 
stantinople. Iu  IS20  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
.Academy  of  Sciences.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works. 
"Constantinople  and  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  during  the 
years  1812-14"  (1828).  Died  Sept.  10,  IsL's. 

An'dres   MI-AX),   a   Spanish   Jesuit    distinguished    for 
learning,    was    born    at    Planes    Feb.    15,    1710.       He  was  . 
versed  in  Hebrew,  Greek.  Latin.  Italian,  and  French.     On  i 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Spain  in  1  707  he  remo\  cd 
to  Italy,     lie  produced  iu  17fO  an  able  "  K-say  on  the  Phil- 
osophy of  Galileo."  iu  Italian.     His  principal  work  is  "  On 
the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Present  State  of  All  Literature" 
(in  Italian,  7  vols..  I7s2-!l!i).     lie  was  appointed  keeper  of 
the  royal  library  at  Naples  in  180fi.     Died  Jan.  13.  1817. 
An'drew,  a  county  of  Missouri,  on  the  Missouri  Ki\  cr. 


which  separates  it  from  Kansas.  Area,  425  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  \V.  by  the  Nmlaway  liiver.  and  in- 
tersected by  the  Platte  Kiver  and  Ihe  Kansas  City  St. 
Joseph  and  Council  llluffs  K.  11.  The  soil  is  fertile.  \\  In  at, 
corn,  oats,  and  tobacco  are  the  products.  Coal  is  found. 
Capital,  Savannah.  Pop.  l.">.!:;7. 

Andrew^  the  county-seat  of  Jackson  co..  la.,  at  the 
"geographical  centre  "  of  the  county,  is  the  only  direct  post 
point  between  Maijuoketa  and  Bellevne.  the  two  commer- 
cial cities  in  the  county.  It  is  S  miles  N.  K.  of  Maijuoketa. 
and  12  miles  S.  \V.  of  Hcllevne.  It  has  one  weekly  paper. 
The  citizens  of  the  township  (  Perry)  have  voted  a  tax  and 
suhscrilied  £20,000  iu  aid  ot  a  railroad  from  Maijuokela  to 
Andrew,  to  be  completed  in  the  fall  of  187-t.  1'op.  •''•>-. 

El).  "TlCKKT." 

Andrew  [Lat.  An'tli-mx],  SAIXT,  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  was.  like  his  brother  Simon  Peter,  a  fisherman  of 
(lalilec.  lie  is  supposed  to  bine  been  the  first  disciple  of 
Christ.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  is  involved  in  obscurity. 
According  to  tradition,  he  preached  the  gospel  in  Greece 
and  Scvthia.  and  sullercd  martyrdom  ill  Palrn1.  ill  Aehaia. 
He  is  the  patron  saint  of  Scotland.  A  cross  formed  by  ob- 
lique beams,  thus,  X.  is  called  Saint  Andrew's  cross. 

Andrew  (or  Andnis)  I.,  king  of  Hungary,  was  of 
the  familv  of  Arpad.  He  began  to  reign  in  10-1(1.  and 
waged  war  against  the  emperor  Henry  III.  Died  in  lu.>. 

Andrew  II.  of  Hungary  was  horn  about  117'i.  and  be- 
came kiiti^  iu  120.").  He  conducted  all  unsuccessful  cru-adc 
agaiu.-:t  the  Mohammedans  in  1217.  In  1222  heeoiuoked 
a  diet,  to  which  he  granted  the  Golden  Hull,  called  the 
.Magna  Charta  of  Hungary.  It  continued  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Hungarian  bishops  and  nobility,  whose 
revolts  had  disturbed  his  reign.  Died  Mar.  7,  \'^:'.t'<. 

Andrew  III.  of  Hungary,  a  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  Venice.  He  succeeded  l.adislas  111.  in  I  2!Hi. 
and  was  the  last  king  of  the  dynasty  of  Arpad.  His  claim 
to  the  throne  was  opposed  hy  the  pope,  who  supported 
Charles  Martel  (son  of  Charles  II.  of  Naples)  as  Ihe  rival 
of  Andrew.  The  latter  defeated  Charles  Martel  in  battle  in 
12!H.  Died  in  l:',01. 

Andrew  I.IAMI.S  OBQOOD),  D.  D.,  bishop  of  the  Meth- 
odist Kpiseopal  Church  South,  was  born  iu  Wilkes  co..  Ga.. 
May  3,  1794.  He  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in  the 
South  Carolina  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Kpiseopal 
Church  Dec.  12,  1.SI2.  and  was  consecrated  bishop  at  Phila- 
delphia in  May.  18:!2.  Having  become  connected  with 
slavery  !>v  marriage,  the  General  Conference  of  ISM  took 
such  action  in  his  ease  as  led  to  the  division  of  the  Meth- 
odist Kpiseopal  Church,  and  the  organization  of  the  Meth- 
odist Kpiseopal  Church  South;  in  which  he  continued  to 
exercise  his  episcopal  functions  efficiently  till  the  M -s-ion 
of  the  General  Conference  in  New  Orleans  April, 
when  he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list.  He  died  at  the 
resilience  of  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  John  W.  Kush.  in 
Mobile.  Ala..  Mar.  2.  1S71.  lie  was  an  eloquent,  devout, 
and  successful  minister.  He  resided  during  a  pan  of  his 
episcopate  iu  Oxford,  Ga..  and  then  in  Siimmerlicld.  Ala. 
He  published  a  work  on  ••  Family  Government,"  which  is 
highly  esteemed,  and  a  volume  of  "Miscellanies." 

Andrew  (Jons  ALBION),  LL.D.,  an  American  states- 
man, born  at  \Vindham,  Me.,  -May  :ll.  ISIS.  He  graduated 
at  Bowdoin  College,  studied  law.  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Boston  in  1S40.  Having  distinguished  himself  as  an 
opponent  of  slavery,  he  was  elected  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts by  the  Kcpublicaiis  in  ISI',0.  In  answer  to  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  volunteers.  April  15.  18(11.  he  despatched  five 
regiments  in  one  week  from  that  date.  He  was  again  elected 
governor  in  isiil.  and  was  afterwards  thrice  annually  re- 
elected.  During  the  civil  war  he  rendered  important  ser- 
vices to  the  cause  of  the  I'nion  by  his  eloquent  speeches 
and  messages,  and  gained  great  popularity  by  his  assid- 
uous attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  soldiers.  Hied  Oct. 
30,  1867.  A  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  adopted  a  resolution  "that  in  his  decease 
the  commonwealth  and  the  nation  alike  have  suffered  an 
irreparable  loss  :  that  his  reputation  had  become  national, 
and  we  might  well  have  hoped  for  him  the  highest  national 
offices  and  honors." 

Andrew,  Saint  (or  The  Thistle).  ORIIFII  OF,  a  Scot- 
tish order  of  knighthood,  named  in  honor  of  Saint  Andrew, 
the  patron  saint  of  Scotland.  It  was  founded  in  the  reign 
of  James  V.,  was  revived  by  James  |  F.  of  Kngland  in  lli>7. 
and  re-established  by  Queen  Anne  in  1703.  The  star  of  the 
order  of  the  Thistle  consists  of  a  Saint  Andrew's  cross  of 
silver  embroidery,  with  rays  emanating  between  the  points 
of  the  cross,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  thistle  of  gold  and 
green.  On  a  circle  which  surrounds  this  thistle  is  inscribed 
the  motto  "  Nemo  me  impune  laccssit"  (literally,  "Iso  one 
provokes  me  with  impunity  "). 


AM>l:i:\V,    SMNT. 
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Andrew,  SlllllI,  Hi  t'lun.lcd  (•%   I'.-.i 

the  tircal     ill     I'i'.I.X   I-   ill.     hi.-ii     I)     I'l    the    rliij.li 
Olll\     I'll    I  111'    llnpl'Mjl    la  III!  I  ',  ,   |ll  mi-' 

iu^h  rank.      Tin-   I'ad^c  ill    tit.  rfl   "" 

iiamellcd  ill  Mile,  aii'l  in  tin-  f.'iir  M 
ol'  tin-   -To-s    the    IctliT-    S.    \.   I'.    I; 

ii-out"  _'!*•,  with  a 

legend   Mollifying  "  For   Religion  and   Loyalty." 

Andrews*  \i.i:\  \MIKIU,  born  An  it.  I.  Is-Jl.in  Kngland, 

In-  '.in  in  youth  I' iiti-ibnte  In  11].'  periodical-  of  I. mi. I 

mill    was    111.-    :iii'li..r    C  "ks.  Ill''    l»'-l    known  "I 

which  i- a  ••  History  of  Brltilh  JomuiliMI *  (18M).    1'i'd 

Nov.  s.  is;:;. 

Andrews  (.\\sir.  M.l.  an  American  lady,  born  nliout 
1885.  Shr  \.iliiiili-i-ri'. I  I.,  inn-,-  III.-  ,-ii-k  i.l  N'Ulolk.  \.... 

during   I  III-   pre\  ali'lli'r  of  V  .'How  t'f\  er   ill    1  s-'.».       In    !'  "know-    ' 

Icdgniciit  1.1  her  great  lervioestht  H..W.M.I   \---.  i  n.ui  of 

N.-'.v   \.irk  presented  IIIT  with  u  L'old  medal. 

Andrews  |C.  i  ,),  :iu  American  general  of  volunteers 
during  lln-  civil  -in  in  N.-vv  (lamp-hire. 

appointed  iirnil    ..I'    '.  •ilnnteers    .lull.    &, 

lii.ni.nilily  inii.-li-n-il  mil  -Ian.  I..,  I  Mill.     At  present  i-  I  .  ~. 
iniiii-riT  li.  >u  .-'l.'ii. 

Andrews  i  1-j.u  SIM.  C.  AVKII),  ".  D..  an  I'lninont  preacher 
an. I  l.i.-hop  ..I  lln-  M.  h.  wan  liorn 

in  New  lliirlf.ir.l.  N.  Y.,  Aug.  i.  !S-'-ri,  urii.liiiilnl  at  the 
U  .'-ii-yini  I'niviTsiiy,  ('..nil.,  in  IMT.  entered  the  ministry 
in  isjs,  l,.-i-;iiii,-  i.-:ii-li.-r  in  tin-  iincida  Conference  Semi 
narv,  ( 'a/.rnm  i;i,  N.  Y..  ill  IVil,  u  it  pre-ident 

in  1855,  resumed  the  pastorate  in  Nc«  "i  "rk  Ka-t  Cuntt-r- 
enoe  in  Isiil,  ami  was  clcclcd  bishop  in  I 

Andrews  (ETHAN  ALLEN),  U..D..an  American  scholar, 

liorn   nl    New    lirilain,  Conn.,  ill    17*7.     lie  graduated  at 

College  in  IslO.      lie  publi.-licd.  b.-idis  :i  nninl.i-r.it' 

I  books,  a  good   Liitin-Knglish  lexicon  (1850).     Dit-.l 

.Mar.  .'...   1868. 

Andrews  i(!r\.  HKHIIRK  L.)  wits  horn  at  l!riil(;ewfttcr, 
M:»s..  in  H'JT.  Mini  jjra.luatc.l  tirVt  in  hi*  oUil  :.i  Wdl 
I'niiil  in  H.il.  Hi-  "  "f  '•"- 

uini-iTin^  nt  \Vr~i  I'nint  '  lv..i  55),  and  for  <ll»tlngoi«hed 
gel   in   the  army  nf   the    I'nloiniic   ln-i-:iiiie   l.rinuilii-r- 
p-neral  anil   lire\el    nnijiir  -general  ut'  \  .ilnnti-cr.-.      In  Is7l 
In-  »:i-  a|ip.iinii-'l  iirot'eMsiir  of  French  ut  West  Point. 

Andrews  i.l  \MI:S  I'r.'rin.  an   I'.n^lish  histnrirnl  writer, 

M. "ir  \i -v.-liury,  in  lierkshire,  in  ITi'.T.      lie  pulilislie.l, 

ln-iilrs  utlier  workSj  :in  ainiisiii^  ••  I'olli-.-liiin  ut  An.'.-  \«<>  -. 

Inoienl  nml  Modern"  (1J8»).     His  m..-i   important 

is  a  ••  Ili-'.'i  \  ut  i  i  real  liritain  in  i-nniieeii.ni  with  tin- 

Chronolog]  of   Europe"  (I  vol.,  17U4,  uuliuishcd).     Died 

Aug.  .ri,  1 7U7. 

Andrews  I.IIISKIMI).  liorn  at  Ilingham.  Maas.,  Aug.  17, 
,  «iis  iipprenliee.l  lii   an    i -ii.uraier  in   H-l.  sln.lie.l  hi> 

m-t  iii   London  (1830  37),  and  lubsequenfly  bioam*  » lUn 

engraver  in  H..MI.II,  .\Ia>>.      His  reputation  is  \.-ry  high. 

Andrews,  or  Andrewes  i  I.VM  KIOT),  a  learm-.l 
lish  Iheolo^iaii,  Imrn  in  London  in  I.I.'I.'P.  was  eilneale.l  ut 
('anil)riilire.  lie  «a-  one  of  I  he  ehaplains  of  C^ucen  Kli/a- 
lielh.  uln.  np]iiiinte.|  him  .lean  of  Westminster.  Ho  was 
one  of  the  .|u  in.  s  seleelc.l  t,i  translate  the  ISilile  under  the 
illlspi.-es  of  .1:1111' •-  1..  and  iH-.-ame  l.i-ll.ip  of  I'lliellester  ill 

16Q5.  Iii  liiU'.i  he  was  translated  to  the  I I '  l^ly.  and  up- 
pointed  i>  privy  . '01111. -ill. ir  :  wa-  i-nnsidered  the  most  learned 
English  theologian  of  his  time,  except  1  s-her.  ami  hud  a 
hiirh  repiitatiini  as  a  pulpit  orator,  but  his  style  was  pedantic 
and  artilieial.  II.-  h.-eume  liishop  of  Wim-hester  in  llil-: 
In-  v.a-  lln-  author  of  r.-lii,'in"J  works,  amim.i;  which  was  a 
"Manual  of  I'riiate  Devoti.m-."  1'ied  Sepi.  U,  li'^i'.. 

Andrews  (IVv.  Loins  I'.),  1).  U.     See  AI-ITMH\. 

Andrews  i  Kev.  I,mi!:l\).  Imrn  in  Kast  \Vind-or.  Conn.. 
April  L".l,  K'.l.'i.  «:i~  Bdneated  al  .l.-tl.-rson  College.  I 'a.,  and 
at  Pniicelnii.  Milled  as  a  mi--i.'iiary  to  Hawaii  in  1SJ7. 
tiiiinded  in  l-:;i  the  Lahainalnhi  Seminary,  which  l.e.'ame 
the  Hawaii  l'iii\er-it\.  in  iihich  lie  was  a  prot'e~-or.  He 

privy  councillor  under  the  gorern- 

liient.  and  pulilished  parts  of  the  ISilile  in  the  natu  e  i 

a     Hawaiian    di.  i    ^a!•iolls    works    on    the 

history,  Ct«.  of  the   Sandwich    Islands.      1'icd   at    Honolulu 
!88. 

Andrews  (SrKi-nr.v  I'KUII.).  Lorn  in  M: 
[812,  de\  oted  hiuiM-lf  to  ihe  study  ..f  M.eial  qui 
civil  and  common  law,  theories  of  ;»oM'niincnt.  a  in, 
laii;ua_'i-.  etc..  and    has    written    num. Ton-  ii.u-k.s    on  the-. • 
an. I  kindred  Mil'j''<-t-. 

Andrews   (TlBOTBT    I'.!,  an    American    ollieer. 
Ireland,   died    at    Washington,    II.   C..   Mar.    II.    1808.      Hi- 
was  appointed  pin  ma.-ler  in  Ilie  I".  S.  army    V 
and  sen  cd  as  Midi  till  April  '.I.  1M7.  when  he  was  appointed 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  i  oil  i.-'-'iirs  raised  for  the  war  with 


M.M.II,  and  x-rvi  i  i  ol  hit  regiment  (ill  July 

-,   Hlien    It   »:,-   d. 

pay  .|.'p.,ii  .  nuter-geopral  I'...  IT,  i 

and   pa\ma  (lloBol,  fli[  ' 

I-I;L'.  i. 
condui 

'•e  on    his    own    itppli.-at.  ,     hut 

coiiliniii-d  on  -ji.'.-ial  duly  (ill  Ihe  day  nf  bi-  denth. 
li.  C.  SIM 

\ndn-\\  «.   i  \Vn.ii\v  illon,  .M»«i>..    in 

Isls.  n'innie.1   to   New  York   ill    \*.  tin- 

irui-licd  .1-  ihe  iu\eni..r  "I  aii  .  and  Mpe- 

t  a  centrifiigul  pump  of  grot  exc.-llfnce. 

An  ilria,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  pnninccof 
li.ni,  II  miles    l.y  rail    I  se«t   of  a 

l.i-hop.  and  has  a  fine  cathedral,  Imilt  in  loir. :  al-..  a 
h-.'e.       In   the  vicinity  arc    iiumeroiK   en -. 
•  ipi/r<n.  from  which  the  name  it  caid  lo  be  derived. 
in  i-Tl.  :;i.' 

Andrienx  (FRAM^OH  (!III.I.AI>-  •-(,  a 

popular  French  dramatic  |»» 

IT.i'.l.       He  prodlleed   ill     IT>Taei.|ll-  l.i'Ktour- 

••  The  iH.ldv  In  ads  "),  which  wa»  peribnnr<l  with  ap- 
plan-e.  In  17'.'s  he  wan  chosen  a  inemlirr  of  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred.  lie  ln.-ame  profi/nor  of  Indies. leltrri 
ill  Ihe  I'olyleehnic  School  in  I  -li  I.  and  pi  n  nch 

lilerature  in  the  I'.illei;.-  of  Fra'iee  in  ISII.  He  wan  ad- 
milled  in  Islit  into  ihe  French  Academy,  of  which  he 
was  chosen  perpetual  secretary  in  1s-'.'.  Among  his  works 
an-  ••  Mriitus,"  a  tragedy,  and  a  drama  called  "  Moliere 
with  bin  Friend-."  II-  t-  I m^ed  to  the  chusical  school  of 
lilerature.  ]>icd  M. 

An'dro,  or  An'dros,  an  island  of  (Jrei-ce.  in  the  arch- 
ipchijfo.  almiit  111  miles  S.  K.  of  Kulxi-a.  is  the  most  north- 

i     theCvclades.      Length    21   miles.  Width  S  Illileli.      The 

surface  is  hilly,  the  soil  is  fertile.  Amlrns  in  also  the  name 
of  a  town  and  port  on  the  eastern  coast.  l..r 

lia,  its  N.  W.  point.  :!7°  :»>'  X.,  Ion.  1M°  4:i'  K.  Pop. 
of  the  inland  in  IST».  I'.l.r.TI. 

An'drocles,  or  An'droi-lns,  a  Koman  slave,  whose 
adventures  and  friendship  with  a  lion  arc  mcntiom  i 
Aulns  liellius.  He  ran  away  from  his  master  into  Africa, 
and  there  .ntend  a  cave,  in  which  he  met  a  lion  thai  wai 
lame.  The  lion  pn  -ented  to  him  a  paw,  from  which  An- 
dro.-lc.-  extracted  a  thorn.  To  rceompi  use  him  for  this 
i  the  lion  afterwards  supplied  the  nuin  with  food  a* 
long  a»  he  remained  in  that  region.  Androcles  finally  was 
captured,  and  was  condemned  to  fight  with  a  lion  in  the 
amphitheatre  of  Koine.  This  lion  proved  lo  l.c  ihe  same 
thai  he  had  met  in  the  cave.  and.  though  pnrpo-cly  kept 
from  food  to  increase  his  ferocity,  he  instantly  recogniied 
his  I.enctaeior  an  a  dog  would  his  mailer.  The  man  wat 

then  pal. Ion.  d  and  lil.crated. 

Androm'ache  [tir.'A>*>>M«xi].  »  celebrated  and  beau- 
tiful Trojan  lady,  was  the  wife  of  Il.i-tor.  and  one  of  the 
most  ndiiiirc.l  characters  of  the  "  Iliad."  After  the  dcMruc- 

li ,f  Troy  she  1,,  came  ihe  .-iiptiveol   1'yrrhus,  and  Anally 

the  wife  of"  lldcmis.  a  fun  of  Priam.  She  it  the  suhjeel 
of  a  tragedy  of  Kuripides. 

Vndroin'eda  [<!r.  'A^>«W»,].  in   classic    my 
was  a  daughter  of  Cepheus,  king  of  Klhiopin.  and  of  I'as.-i 
opeia.     She  (masted  ihul  she  was  more  l.eauiil'ul  than  the 
Nereids.     Neptune,  lo  avenge  this  affront,  lent  a  sea-iimn- 
.  plague  the  Kthiopiiins.     Thcoracl.  hav- 

ing  d.-i  land  that  tin-  sacrifice  of  Andromeda  would  ap- 

Nci.iune.  she  was  chained  to  a  rock,  but  was  r« - 
[,j    ;.,  after  death  was  transformed  into  a  con- 

.-tellation. 

Andromeda,  a  genus  of  shru 

'"'" 
im.ntol.olh 

Bowen  '^ 

•  Lint  and  very  tine  flow.  ng  in  April. 

I,,,/, /.,  ,,,-,,V,i  of  the  Southern  .- 

,     Tl(l.  rj.g.  h»ve  ••  taMl  d^l  -l"'  •'•-  -"j:"  "'  Mll"'h 
ttia. 

\iiilriiiirrii<   1..  i'ir.  'A»«^»«»«  Kyur**tt], 

miinc  emperor,  was  a  grand-  •    I     ' 

He  had  superior  .alents.  hut  »us  proflinU 
cruel       In  hi-  .-agt-ii   in   Ireasonahlc  ii 

against  the  el 
' 
min.'.ri'tv  i..  he  Bordered  that  prinoe  and  ui 

ed  the  I'hrone  ill  11--'.       " 
lion  of  manv   Creek  n-' 
onsy,  and  carried  his  .-m.  ' 

and  I'.rturcd  him  to  death  in 
\lltlri.nii-il-  II.. 
Michael,  wa.-  hum  about  1-  •"  Con- 
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stautinople  in  1283.  Ho  waged  war  against  the  Turks  with- 
out decisive  result.  His  reign  «as  in^iurinns,  :m<i  he  was 
dethroned  in  1328  by  his  grandson,  Andronicus  III.  Died 
Feb.  13,  I:;::L'. 

Andronicus  III.,  PAL.EOLOGI'S,  was  a  grandson  of 
the  preceding.  He  became  emperor  of  Constantinople  in 
132N,  and  was  defeated  by  the  Turks  in  1330.  His  reign 
was  disastrous,  and  the  Turks  conquered  several  of  his  prov- 
inces. Died  June  15,  1311. 

Androni'cus  Cyrrhcs'tes,  a  Greek  architect  and 
astronomer,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  100  B.  C., 
and  to  have  erected  at  Athens  the  octagonal  building  called 
the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  which  is  still  standing.  It  was 
intended  to  indicate  the  direction  of  tho  wind. 

Androni'cus  Rho'dius  (i.e.  "  of  Rhodes  "),  a  Greek 
Peripatetic  philosopher  who  lived  about  ISO  11.  ('..  and  is 
said  to  have  invented  tho  word  .Metaphysics.  He  collected 
and  arranged  the  works  of  Aristotle. 

Andropo'gon  [fn»m  the  Gr.  onjp,  a "  man,"  and  vuyt»>.  a 
"  beard,"  alluding  to  the  bearded  rhachis  and  flowers],  an 
extensive  genus  of  grasses,  mostly  coarse  and  many  of 
them  tropical.  Tho  U.  S.  have  about  fifteen  species  E.  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  most  important  of  the  genus  is  tho 
Aiidropoyon  Si-li'i-iniatliiu,  extensively  cultivated  in  Ceylon 
and  other  Oriental  regions  for  its  oil.  Ceylon  exports  several 
tons  of  this  oil  annually.  It  is  called  oil  of  citronclla,  and 
is  chiefly  used  in  perfuming  the  so-called  "honey  soap." 
Several  foreign  species  are  cultivated  for  their  oils,  which 
are  soldas  "oil  of  verbena,"  "lemon-grass,"  "geranium,"  etc. 

An'dros  (Sir  EDMI:ND),  an  English  governor,  born  in 
London  Dec.  6, 1637.  Ho  was  governor  of  New  York  from 
1674  to  1682,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  New  England 
in  1686.  His  arbitrary  and  oppressive  conduct  rendered 
him  very  unpopular.  Recent  historians,  however,  have 
asserted  that  his  private  character  was  excellent,  and  that 
he  had  to  contend  with  the  unjust  prejudices  of  the  colo- 
nists. In  April,  1689,  the  people  of  Boston  revolted  and 
deposed  him.  He  governed  Virginia  from  1692  to  1098. 
Died  Feb.  24,  1714. 

Androscog'gin,  a  river  which  rises  in  Umbagog 
Lake,  and  flows  southward  through  Coos  co.,  N.  H.,  to  the 
western  boundary  of  Maine,  which  it  crosses.  Running 
then  in  a  general  S.  E.  direction,  it  passes  through  Oxford 
and  Androscoggin  counties  in  Maine,  and  enters  the  Ken- 
nebec  River  4  miles  above  Bath.  Its  length  is  145  miles. 

Androscoggin,  a  county  in  tho  S.  W.  central  part  of 
Maine,  drained  by  the  Androscoggin  and  Little  Andros- 
coggin rivers,  which  furnish  extensive  water-power.  There 
are  also  several  lakes  in  the  county.  It  has  an  area  of 
400  square  miles,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Maine  Central 
R.  R.  Manufactures  and  agriculture  arc  both  prosperous. 
Grain,  potatoes,  and  dairy  products  arc  largely  exported. 
Capital,  Auburn.  Pop.  35,866. 

Andujar',  or  And  uxar  (the  ancient  Illitur'gis),  a  town 
of  Spain,  in  tho  province  of  Jaen,  on  the  Guadalquivir,  at 
tho  foot  of  the  Sierra  Morcna,  27  miles  N.  W.  of  Jaen.  It 
has  a  trade  in  grain,  fruit,  and  porous  jars  and  pitchers, 
of  which  great  numbers  are  made  here  for  the  purpose  of 
cooling  water.  Pop.  12,605. 

Anduze,  a  town  of  Southern  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Gard,  7  miles  S.  W.  of  Alais.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  silk,  hats,  and  leather.  Pop.  in  1866,  5303,  prin- 
cipally Protestants. 

Anel  (DOMINIQUE),  an  eminent  French  surgeon  and  ocu- 
list, born  at  Toulouse  in  1678.  practised  in  Paris.  He  in- 
vented a  probe  and  syringe,  and  was  skilful  in  the  treat- 
ment of  aneurism  a.nfljintnl'1  lachrt/maltv.  Died  about  1728. 

Anemom'eter  [from  the  Gr.  ivt^of,  the  "wind,"  and 
fj-erpov,  a  "  measure  "],  an  instrument  used  for  measuring 
tho  force  or  velocity  of  the  wind.  Several  different  kinds. 
of  anemometers  have  been  invented,  but  the  one  most  gen- 
erallv  used  was  devised  by  Dr.  Hohinson  of  Armagh,  and 
made  by  Casella  of  London.  It  consists  of  four  hemi- 
spherical cups  affixed  to  the  ends  of  two  horizontal  cross- 
rods,  which  arc  attached  to  a  vertical  axis.  The  cups  are 
so  arranged  that  their  diametrical  planes  catch  any  pass- 
ing current,  and  arc  caused  to  rotate.  Motion  is  thus  com- 
municated to  a  combination  of  whcelwork.  and  by  two 
indices  the  velocity  of  the  wind  is  shown.  Dr.  Robinson 
found  that  the  cups,  as  well  as  tho  vertical  axis  to  which 
they  were  attached,  revolve  with  a  velocity  equal  to  one- 
third  of  the  wind's  velocity.  Lind's  anemometer  is  also 
used.  Whewell  and  Casella  have  devised  instruments  for 
registering  tho  direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind.  (See 

.M  r.TI-.ollol.oiMCAl,  IXSTHI'MKNTS.) 

Anem'one  [from  the  Gr.  axetiot,  "wind"],  a  genus  of 
herbaceous  plants  of  the  natural  order  Ranunculacew,  na- 
tives of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  and  South  America.  The 


species  of  anemone  are  numerous,  and  mostly  have  beauti- 
ful flowers,  the  size  of  which  is  increased  by  cultivation. 
Thv  Anemone  hortenain,  or  garden  anemone,  ]B  highly  prized 
and  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Holland.  It  prefers  a  light 
soil.  Among  the  other  beautiful  species  are  the  Ancni>>ur 
rnriiniiriii,  sometimes  called  poppy  anemone;  the  Anemone 
.hijiiinira,  a  native  of  Japan  ;  the  Anruinni'  /initmsit,  which 
has  blue  flowers;  tin-  .\nin/i>ne  pn/Hfitillii  ( pasque  flower), 
which  grows  wild  in  England,  and  has  purple  ilowers;  and 
the  Anemone  nemoroaa  (wood  anemone),  which  iias  white 
(lowers.  In  North  America  are  found  several  species  pecu- 
liar to  this  hemisphere,  besides  some  which  are  common 
also  in  tho  Old  World.  Pulsatilla,  a  favorite  remedy  with 
hoinix'opathists,  is  produced  by  a  plant  of  this  genus. 
Anemone,  Sea,  a  popular  name  of  marine  radiated 


Sea  Anemone. 

animals  belonging  to  the  order  Actinaria.  They  arc  poly- 
pes of  a  soft  gelatinous  texture,  and  have  numerous  tenta- 
cles disposed  in  circles  and  extending  like  rays  around  the 
mouth.  When  they  are  expanded  in  tho  water  they  resem- 
ble a  polypetalous  flower,  and  are  admired  for  beauty  of 
form  and  color.  They  abound  on  the  shores  of  the  sea,  and 
are  generally  attached  to  rocks,  stones,  or  shells,  but  have 
some  power  of  locomotion.  When  they  arc  left  dry  by  the 
receding  tide  they  contract  into  a  mass  of  jelly.  They  are 
very  voracious,  and  will  seize  by  their  tentacules  and  swal- 
low animals  as  large  as  themselves.  Some  species  of  tho 
Actinaria  can  be  kept  in  an  aquarium,  and  can  be  fed  on 
fish  or  other  animal  food.  Among  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
sea  anemones  are  the  Actinia  mcfirmbryantheiHuin,  which  is 
common  on  the  British  shores,  and  has  around  the  margin 
of  its  mouth  a  circle  of  azure  tubercles  ;  the  Actinia  crae«i- 
cornii,  which  is  also  found  on  the  British  shores,  and  dis- 
plays a  variety  of  colors;  and  the  Actinia  iliunthui,  which 
is  found  in  deep  water. 

Anem'oscope  [from  the  Gr.  nunoi,  "wind,"  and 
rooircco,  to  "look"],  an  instrument  which  indicates  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind,  as  a  vane  or  weathercock.  Sometimes 
the  vane  turns  a  spindle  which  descends  through  the  roof 
of  the  house  into  the  chamber  of  the  observer.  An  index 
fixed  to  the  spindle  indicates  the  direction  of  the  wind  on 
a  compass-card  fixed  to  the  ceiling. 

Aneroid  Barometer.    See  BAROMETER. 

Anet,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Eure-et- 
Loir,  9  miles  N.  E.  of  Dreux.  Near  it  is  the  plain  of 
Ivry,  where  Henry  IV.  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
army  of  the  League  in  1590.  Pop.  about  1400. 

An'cnrism  [Gr.  anvpvffpa,  a  •'  widening  "],  a  pulsating 
tumor  filled  with  blood,  and  communicating  more  or  less 
directly  with  an  artery,  the  tunics  of  which  are  wholly  or 
partially  destroyed.  A  "true"  aneurism  has  one  or  more 
arterial  coats  in  its  wall.  A  "  false  "  aneurism  has  a  wall 
of  condensed  areolar  tissue,  the  arterial  coal  having  disap- 
peared. A  "traumatic"  aneurism  originates  in  a  wound 
or  other  accidental  injury.  A  "  varicose  "  aneurism  com- 
municates with  both  an  artery  and  a  vein,  but  the  term 
sometimes  signifies  a  mere  symmetrical  dilatation  of  an 
artery.  When  such  dilatations  occur  in  groups  or  knots, 
it  is  a  "circoid"  aneurism.  When  the  blood  gets  between 
the  coats  of  an  artery,  and  thus  forms  a  tumor,  it  is  a  "  dis- 
secting "  aneurism.  "  The  heart  and  its  valves  are  liable  to 
aneurismal  dilatations. 

Aneurisms  not  traumatic  arc  frequently  traceable  to  the 
degeneration  of  the  arterial  coats  known  as  atheroma.  In 
general,  aneurism  of  the  extremities,  when  sufficiently  near 
the  surface,  as  when  it  occurs  in  the  "popliteal  space  "(tho 
hollow  of  the  knee),  may  be  treated  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
success  by  long-continued  compression,  mechanical  or  dig- 
ital. "  Ligation,"  or  tying  the  artery,  sometimes  succeeds. 
Galvano-puncture  has  its  advocates  as  a  means  of  cure. 
The  injection  of  powerful  astringents  has  succeeded  in 
some  cases,  but  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  safe  proceeding. 
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The   pin-peel,  i  specially  in  aiiriiri - :  o.rla  nnrl  its 

great  branches,  in  that  the  disease  \\ill  pr..\e  fatal,  though 
there  arc  \  cry  unfre<|ii.  .nei.usly  re- 

cover by  the  formation  of  :i  riot  within  the  tumor,  which 
L'I  .<•!  H:I||\  shrink-  int..  a  hard,  sometime-  :i  chalky,  mass. 
'I'lir  admini-lralion  ..I'  -c.latue-  :m.|  m<  h  in 

crease  the  pr'.portic f  librine  in  tin'  blood  has  been  often 

a'h  o.-ated.      Prolonged  lasting  has  been  r mm  ended  :  1'ilt 

in  L'eneral  the  safest  way  is  tor  tin-  patient  to  avoid  all 
e\ee<-es,  anil  In  make-  use  of  ;i  nutrition*  diet,  without 


'lio,  ..r  dc'gli  An'crli 

.lnV/n<l,  an  • 

at  Uarg.i 

1  tin-  I  !  '   •  I'nr  many  yearn.    II 

works  an    a  poem  »n    huntnij  .   ill<   i 

tied  "  Tin-  Syriuil  "  i  I.V.H  I.  III.-  siihj.-el  .,1  whi.-h  i.  the  I'm 
guiles  and  the  cone,n  w««  «d 

his  contemporaries.     I' 


Anerlix  (Pimi),  a  Krrn.h  painter  of  landscape*  and 

attempting  a  cure.     One  of  the  moat  remarkable  ««eotJ  o4      conversation-pieces,  wu  born  »i    Dunkirk  in    I  UN:..     II. 
irption  of  neighboring  tiMaet,  and  «ren  i  w,,riic,i  in  Knglund.  and  hi- 


ill'  hones,  rn.ni  the  eon tinnal -praMar*.  The  aneurism  some- 
times linally  bursts  internally,  causing  almost  immediate 
death.  HKVISKH  nv  WII.I.AKII  I'AIIKER. 

Angara',  or  Upper  'I'linun-'kn,  n  river  ..;' 
ria,  rises  in    Lake   Itnikiil,  about  :w  miles  S.  nf   Irkutsk. 
Pa--ing  by  Unit  town,  it  flows  first   northward  and  after- 
wards   in    a    westerly  .lire. •[  ion.  and    enters  the  Yeni-- 
which  it  is  tho  principal  tributary.     Length,  about  1000 
mill--. 

An'gcl  [from  the  Or.  iyytAot,  u  "messenger"],  a  minis- 
tcring  spirit;  a  spiritual.  intelligent  tiring  employed  by 
God  to  carry  commands.  In  MIIMOUIICC  glad  tidings,  and  ad- 
minister i-nnifort  to  nn-ii.  TlH-  Scriptures  record  many  in- 
stances in  \\hii-h  angels  became  visible  to  men.  The  an- 
cirnt  llrhrcws  l-clic\cil  in  thr  c\isicii'-i-  of  several  orders 
of  angels,  ani'iii^  v\lii,-h  were  the  seraphim  and  cherubim, 
and  urchan^i  Is.  Tho  only  angels  mentioned  byname  in 
the  Hihlc  mi-  Michael  ami  tialirh'l.  Raphael  is  mentioned 

in  Tcibit,  a  I k  of  the  Apocrypha.     Tne  popular  notion 

that  angels  have  wings  is  rather  a  poetical  invention  than 
a  revealed  truth.  The  belief  in  guanlian  nngels  has  been 
eheri^ie'l  hy  Jews  anil  <'!iristian>  of  nil  ages. 

ANCKI.,  an  ancient  Mni;Hsh  i^ohl  coin,  so  called  from  the 
figure  of  the  archangel  Michael  piercing  the  dragon,  which 
w:i.-  nn  its  obrelM.  The  \aluo  of  the  angel  (which  con- 
tinued to  bo  coined  until  1650)  varied  from  6s.  8d.  to  10s. 

Angel-Fish  (.s'./iniri'w.i).  called  also  Monk-Fish  and 
Shark-Hay,  a  li.-li  allieil  to  the  shark,  is  found  on  tho 
"I  Kngland  and  Franco  and  tho  southern  coa»t«  of 
tho  I".  8.  It  is  about  seven  feet  long,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  ugliness  of  fcirin.  Tho  body  is  nearly  four  feet  wide, 
ami  is  flattened  horizontally. 

An'geli  (Fiuppo),  an  eminent  painter  of  tho  early 
iieentli  century,  was  born  in  Rome  and  patronised  by 
Cosimo,  grand  duke  of  Florence.  His  aerial  perspectives 
are  famous,  ami  his  works  are  highly  priied. — (in  i.m 
CKSAHK  AxciKi.i  (1570-1630),  and  (iirsEPPB  A!«OBLI  of 
Venice  (Ixiru  1715),  were  also  successful  painters. 

Angrl'ica  [so  called  from  its  supposed  angelic  virtues], 
a  xenus  of  plants  of  tho  natural  order  I'lnbelliferiD,  na- 
ti\is  of  the  north  temperate  /.one.  They  are  mostly  her- 
baceous and  perennial,  lun  iiii;  I'ipinnate  or  tripinnato 
leines.  Thr  .li/;/<v;e«  arrhitniji-llrn  (garden  angelica) 
irrous  to  the  height  of  six  feet,  has  greenish  flowers,  i» 
aroinatic,  and  contains  resin  and  essential  oil.  Its  root  is 
used  in  medioinn  as  an  aromatic  stimulant  and  tonic.  This 
plant  was  formerly  cultivated  for  Hie  table,  li.'ing  blanched 
and  iis.il  as  celery.  Tho  U.  S.  have  several  species  of  An- 
i/ili'i-n  and  Archangelirn,  n  kindred  genus.  It  yields  an- 
gelica balsam  and  anj;<ilic  acid. 

Angelica,  a  half  shin'  \  illagr  and  township  of  Alle- 
gam  00.,  N.  \  ..  on  Angelica  Creek.  The  village  is  262 
miles  W.  by  S.  from  Albany,  .'i  tnilis  N.  of  the  Krie  H.  K., 
nml  on  the  Una  of  the  Rochester  Nunda  and  Pennsylvania 
K.  K.  It  has  Cue  ehurrhes.  a  new-paper  printing-office,  a 
paper  niamifaeturini:  establishment,  a  national  bank,  ex- 
cellent »atrr  power,  and  a  beautiful  park.  1'op.  991 ;  of 
the  town,  1(11 :!. 

I'.  S.  \minis.  En.  "  ANGELICA  REPUBLIC \v." 

Angelica,  a  post-township  of  Shawanaw  co.,  \Vis.  P. 
233. 

Angelica  Tree,  or  Hercules'  Club,  a  small  tree 

or    large    ..hriib.  found    from  Florida    I"    IVnn-<»  h  :inia  and 

uard.     It  is  tin'   .!/•«//,(  >,,,„. ,,,i  of  the  order  Aralia- 

i.ut  trunk,  eovrrrd,  likr  the  branches,  with 

rirklcs,  and    its    Iwrei   are    rerj    IkTgC   and   decompound. 

s    11. .HITS   appear   in  July  and    Auirmt    in  irrcat    clusters, 
t  \ery  numerous  umbels.     This  tree  is  common 
in  cultivation. 

Angelico,  Frn.     See  I'M 

Angeli'na,  a  county  in  thr  K.  part  of  Tevi--.  Area, 
1  (I.V.I  ,-.|uare  miles.  It  is  hounded  on  the  N.  K.  by  the  An 


I 


grlina    Kivrr,  an  aflluent  of  the  Ne.'hes.  and    on    the  S.  \\  . 
by  the  Neehes  liner,  both  n:niirahlr.      I'etrolenm 

Cotton,    beef,    pork,    and    sui-a  r  .  .me    are    produced. 

rfa. -e   is  heavily  timbered.     Capital,  Homer.     1'op. 


By 

dant. 

The  surfac 

3985. 


•  were  pr»n«l  by 

II.  YYalpolr.     Hied  in  i;::i. 

Angel  Island,  Culifnrnia.  is  in  the  bay  of  Pan  Fr»n- 
cisco,  j  mibs  \.  of  San  FranriiM->i.  It  ha«  an  area  of  MO 
acres,  and  extensive  quarrief  of  brown  landftoBe,  valuable 
for  building. 

An'geli  (JAMES  BI-BBII.I.).  LI..IL,  born  at  Srituatr.  U.  I., 
Jan.  7,  1829,  graduated  at  Ilrown  l'niver<ity.  studied  two 
years  in  Europe,  was  prof,  --  .,  of  modern  Unguagm  and 
literature  at  Brown  I  nn.r-ity  (1853-00),  editor  of  the 
"  Providence  Daily  Journal"  (1860-6(1),  prc-idt  nt  of  the 
I'niversity  of  Vermont  (1866-71),  and  president  of  the 
rsity  of  Michigan  sinee  ]*~\.  He  is  the  author  of 
various  articles  in  the  "North  American  Review"  and 
other  quarterlies. 

Angell  (JusKi'ii   KIVMM  T),  an  American  lawyer  and 

able  legal  writer,  born  at  I'rovid.  i K.  I..  \pnl  ::n.  IT'.M. 

graduated  at  Ilrown  I'nivrrsity  in  1S1.1.    Among  bin  works 

are  a  "Treatise  on  the  Might  of  Property  in  Ti  I 

(1826)  and  "The  Limitation  of  Actions."  Died  May  1,1857. 

An'gelo,  a  township  of  Monroe  co.,  \Vi«.     Pop.  461. 

An'gelo  (or,  more  correctly,  Ag'nolo  i  Huonarro  1 1 
(Mn  it  AEL),  a  sculptor,  born  probably  ntSettignmio,  I:;  iuib-* 
from  Florence,  on  Mar.  (1.  H75.  The  Buonarroti  (or  Buo- 
narroti Simoni,  as  they  designated  themselves)  were  a  dis- 
tinguished Florentine  family.  The  name  i'  often  found  in 
connection  with  offices  in  the  stale.  They  held  fast  to  a 
tradition  that  the  Simoni  were  descended  from  the  counts 
of  Canossa,  in  whose  veins  flowed  imperial  blood ;  hut 
modern  historians  attach  no  value  to  the  tradition.  The 
child  was  entrusted  to  a  nurse,  wife  of  a  stone-mason, 
and  Michael  used  in  after  years  to  say  in  jest  that  it  wu 
no  wonder  he  had  such  love  for  his  profession,  since  he  had 
imbibed  it  with  his  mother's  milk.  He  began  to  draw 
as  soon  as  he  could  use  his  hands.  They  used  to  show  his 
early  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  house  in  which  he  grew 
up.  He  was  destined  to  be  a  scholar,  but  gained  little  from 
his  teachers,  preferring  to  lounge  in  the  studios  of  the 
artists  and  try  his  hand  at  drawing.  His  father  and  un- 
cles protested"  against  his  pursuing  the  artist's  career,  but 
he  persevered  till  he  carried  his  point.  On  the  1st  of 
April,  HSS,  the  lad  being  fourteen  years  old.  he  wa«  ap- 
prenticed for  three  years  to  David  and  Doimni. -o  'ihirlan- 
dajo,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  flrst  masters  at  Floi- 
He  agreed  to  pay  him  six  gold  florins  the  flrst  year,  eight 
for  the  second,  and  ten  for  the  third.  While  with  him, 
Michael  produced  his  first  painting,  a  copy  of  a  plate  of 
.Martin  S-hdngaiier  representing  the  lemptntion  ol  St.  An- 
thonv.  The  copyist  colored  the  animals  from  nature.  The 
pupil  left  the  studio  before  tho  three  years  bad  exptrad— 
some  say  because  tho  master  was  jealous  of  his  ability. 
The  gardens  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  richly  stored  with 
works  of  art,  were  tempting  and  accessible  to  a  youth  of 


at  whose  sug"  "T  "'    "•••  "''  •   ""•'   ' 

taurs  was  mooted.    At  thi-  time.  too.  he  made  a  Madonna, 
after  the  manner  of  Doimlrll,..     Such  adi  anlagm  as  the.e 
were  of  the  rarest,  and  they  were  imp- 
On  the  death  of  his  patron  and  the  mrrtb 
diei.  the  artist  left  the  city  ami  haslet  :  thrnd 

to  Bologna,  where  he  stayed  about  a  year.     In  Ju 
he  wu  again  in  II- 
a   Sleeping  Cupid 
sioll  of  his  going  '"  Home  und-  r 
- 


from 
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I,  but  whose  after-pr..mise«  »cre  finer  than  his  per- 
forms 

rr.it  work  executed  in  Rome  was  the  statue  c 

M.k.'li     Hac-  '    .•"""»     ''• 

winp.      \  '.  the  mourning  .Mary   «ilh  It). 

risl  in  her  lap.  now  pla 

ioar  the  entrance.      On  tb mpl'-t 

eta  "  in  1  I'.".',  the   nv 


government  to   return  to  I 

,  order  to  cut  ..  statue  from  an 


k  of 
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marble,  eighteen   Ice!  long,  which  had  been   brought  from 
Carrara  I'm-  a  figure  of  colossal  size  designed  I'm-  tin-  church 

lit  Sillltn  Mnriil  del  Fiorc.      Tl rder  had  nut  been  cxccut- 

«l,  and  tin1  block,  the  despair  of  architects,  lay  in  the  work- 
shop yards  adjoining  the  cathedral.  From  this  hlot-k  Mi 
i-hacl  Angelo  evoked  the  "  David"  of  tin-  Piazza  del  (iriin 
Ducu.  The  slaluc  was  finished  early  in  1.">(P-I.  Owing  to 
its  enormous  weight,  is.tlllll  pounds,  three  days  wen-  re 
quired  to  transport  it  from  the  studio  to  the  square  in  front 
of  the  Palazzo  Vaoohio,  where  it  stood  till  Is;:',.  The  erec- 
tion of  the  "  Duvid  "  was  an  event  in  Florence  ;  occurrences 
were  dated  from  it:  a  superstitious  feeling  even  attached 
to  it  in  the  minds  of  citizens,  who  apprehended  disaster  to 
their  city  in  case  it  should  lie  disturned. 

Tiie  I'aiiie  of  the  great  sculptor  had  by  this  time  reached 
the  ears  of  1'ope  Julius  II..  who  was  meditating  the  erec- 
tion of  a  colossal  mail-oleum  for  himself  in  St.  Peter's, 
which  was  already  enriched  with  costly  monuments  of  art. 
A  dispute  arising  het\veen  the  pope  and  the  sculptor,  the 
high-spirited  artist  abruptly  lefi  Koine-  for  l-"lon-nc-e.  It 
»a-  there  that  he-  designed  the  great  painting  for  the  ducal 
palace,  of  which  ihe  em-toon  only  was  finished,  represent- 
ing soldiers  startled  tiy  the  trumpet  while  bathing  in  ihe 
Ar.io.  At  present  only  a  copy  of  small  si/.c  remains.  Imt 
this  discloses  tin-  winder  of  the  work,  the.  drawing  of 
so  many  naked  bodies  in  the  various  attitudes  required  by 
such  a  subject.  A  reconciliation  with  the  pope  having  been 
effected,  his  next  work  was  a  bronze  statue  of  Julius  II., 
placed  at  the  principal  portal  of  San  Petronio  in  liologmi. 
The  umeiliug  took  place  Feb.  21,1508.  On  All  Saints' 
Day,  l.)0!l,  so  swiftly  did  this  extraordinary  man  work,  all 
Home  was  gazing  enraptured  nt  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistim- 
Chapel,  which  he  literally  covered  in  twenty  months  with 
frescoes  by  the  order  of  Julius,  the  astonished  but  impa- 
tient pope  admiring  with  the  rest.  In  15K!  the  sumptuous 
pontiff  died,  mentioning  the  mausoleum  in  his  will,  with 
directions  for  its  completion;  and  Michael  resumed  work 
on  it.  New  plans  were  drawn  on  a  reduced  scale,  and  a 
new  contract  was  made,  with  higher  estimates  of  cost.  For 
three  years  the  architect  was  completely  absorbed  in  this 
task.  It  was  estimated  that  the  bronze  ornaments  for  the 
tomb  would  require  more  than  22,400  pounds  of  metal. 
The  blocks  of  marble  were  conveyed  from  his  studio  near 
the  Vatican  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Capitol,  where  were 
the  sculptor's  workshops,  and  where  he  himself  took  up  his 
abude.  lie  seems  to  have  begun  with  the  "  .Moses."  with 
which  the  photograph  has  made  all  men  familiar.  Then, 
perhaps,  conn-  I  lie  t  u  n  chained  youths  which  now  btand  in 
the  .Museum  of  the  Louvre  in  Paris. 

The  construction  of  the  facade  of  Pan  Lorenzo  was  the 
next  great  task  proposed  to  the  sculptor  by  Leo  X.,  the 
pope  undertaking  that  the  work  should  not  interfere  with 
the  completion  of  the  mausoleum,  which  he  was  under 
contract  to  finish.  The  new  work  required  not  only  a 
sculptor,  but  an  architect,  and  besides  these  au  engineer 
and  a  superintendent  of  authority,  Angolo  undertook 
the  whole,  would  accept  no  aid,  passed  a  spring  and  sum- 
mer in  the  mountains.,  discovered  and  opened  marble- 
quarries,  iliri-cied  workmen  in  several  places,,  arranged  for 
transportation,  manufactured  figures  in  wax;  in  a  word, 
made  himself  felt,  in  every  department  of  the  enterprise. 
Buonanitti  possessed  prodigious  powers,  and  tasked  them 
to  the  utmost,  but  it.  seemed  to  be  his  destiny  to  complete 
none  of  Ills  gigantic  enterprises.  Partly  through  tin-  im- 
petuosity of  bis  own  nature,  partly  from  the  multitude  and 
snleudor  of  bis  ideas,  and  partly  by  reason  of  the  caprices 
of  his  princely  employers,  his  career  was  full  of  abortive 
U  hemes.  The  designing  of  the  facade  of  San  Lorenzo,  the 
work  at  which  hi-  had  toiled  for  years  as  he  had  at  no  other 
— a  work  the  magnitude  whereof  threw  the  mausoleum  into 
the  S-hadt — was  brought  to  a  stand-siill  tinally  by  the  disa.-- 
ters  w  Inch  hefell.tbe  family  of  Medici.  Instead  of  it,  the  con- 
struction of  the  Medieean  chape!  in  Florence  was  assigned 
to  him  liy  I'ii  incut  VII.  jiut  neither  was  this  completed. 
The  two  statues  of  I.oreii/o.  duke  of  I'rbino.  and  of  (iiu- 
liano,  duke  of  Nemours,  ihe  two  famous  figures  which  all 
the  world  are  familiar  with,  attest  the  grandeur  of  the  de- 
sign. The  elforls  of  the  sculptor  were  amazing  :  he  worked 
with  passion:  the  toil  would  have  killed  another  man.  In 
a  few  months  the  colossal  statues  Morning.  Kvening,  Day. 
and  Night,  \\hii-h  are  regarded  as  his  greatest  eoneejil  imi-. 
were  placed  in  their  ni- 

In  Utoi;,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  and  after  a  rest  from 

similar  labor  of  thirty  years.  Anircl :    the   instance  of 

the  pope,  took  up  bis  brush  to  paint  the  "  l,a-t  Judgment  " 
on  the  altar-wall  of  the  chapel  whose  ceiling  bad  been 
covered  with  the  creations  of  bis  band,  'flic  mausoleum 
was  perforce  discontinued  again.  The  artist  wished  to 
resume  it  on  the  completion  of  the  La<t  .1  udgment,  hut,  was 
again  overruled  by  papal  authority:  a  new  chapel,  the  Ca- 
pella  Paoliua,  had  been  added  to  the  Vatican,  and  no  one  but 


Michael  Angelo  must,  adorn  it.  The  dilemma  was  painful, 
for  he  felt  bound  in  honor  to  complete  the  mausoleum;  but 
being  released  tinally,  he  went  forward  with  the  decorations 
of  the  chapel.  The  two  vast  paintings  representing  the 
"Crucifixion  of  Peter"  and  the  ••  Con  version  of  Paul" 
were  finished,  hut  they  no  longer  exist  a.-  he  left  them. 

Michael  Angelo  was  an  old  man  when  Antonio  di  San 
(iallo,  the  director  of  St.  Peter's  church,  died,  and  the  re- 
sponsible oiliee  was  ciiiiterred  on  him.  other  architects 
were  talked  of.  Had  Kafael  been  living,  the  post  would 
doubtless  have  been  his.  liiulio  Uomano  dec-lined  being 
a  candidate  for  the  position,  on  account  of  his  ill-health, 
liramante  had  laid  the-  foundation  of  the  present  structure 
in  1.000.  After  him  se\eral  architects  submitted  plans  ami 
made  alterations — Kafael,  Fra  tiiaeomlo.  Peruzzi.  An- 
tonio di  San  tiallo  succeeded  him.  But  Angelo  tnok  the 
work  np  as  from  the  beginning,  with  full  power  to  do  as 
he  would;  and  though  his  designs  were  never  carried  out, 
the  main  credit  tor  what  was  done  afterwards  belongs  to 
him.  The  front  fa<;ade  was  not  his  work:  the  colonnades 
surrounding  the  square  were  not  his  design:  the  obelisk 
and  the  fountains  were  placed  where  they  an-  liy  later 
hands:  in  other  points  bis  designs  were  crippled:  but  to 
him  belongs  the  glory  of  the  great  dome,  which  he  never 
saw  suspended,  but  which  he  lived  to  model.  What  the 
whole  would  have  been  could  his  conceptions  have  been  put 
into  stone,  none  can  tell,  for  his  inward  vision  alone  con- 
templated it. 

The  touch  of  the  mighty  hands  was  felt  on  other  Roman 
buildings.  It  convened  the  lintbs  of  Diocletian  into  the 
magniiieent  church  "llegli  Angeli."  His  brain  teemed 
with  ideas.  lie  would  have  rebuilt  half  Home  had  In-  pos- 
sessed the  power.  His  actually-formed  plans  would  have 
transformed  a  conspicuous  portion  of  the  city  if  they  could 
have  been  executed.  Hut  years  impaired  even  his  prodig- 
ious force,  lie  drew  till  bis  hand  could  no  longer  hold 
a  pencil  :  he  carved  as  long  as  he  could  guide  a  tool  ;  but 
he  felt  old;  to  use  his  own  language.  "  1  >eatb  often  pulls 
me  bv  the  coat  to  come  with  him."  His  last  group,  a 
Christ  lying  dead  in  his  mother'.-  lap.  was  unfinished:  a 
flaw  in  the  marble  condemned  it,  and  nearly  sacrificed  it. 
The  artist  gave  it  to  one  of  his  pupils.  It  is  now  in  Flor- 
ence, beneath  the  dimly-lighted  dome  of  the  Santa  Maria 
del  Fiore.  Urgent  solicitations  to  return  to  his  native 
Florence  might  have  pre\  ailed  with  him  at  this  time  but 
for  his  nnwillingne.-s  to  leave  the  milder  climate  of  Home, 
and  his  deeper  unwillingness  to  abandon  his  grc-ut  labor 
on  St.  Peter's,  now  running  through  live  poniilieatcs,  which 

political    dislnrl ces,   and    failing    funds,  and    continual 

misunderstandings  had  suspended.  Saddened  and  soli- 
tarv  from  the  loss  of  friends,  shadowed  by  the  disappoint- 
ment of  unrealized  hopes,  hi-  dwelt  in  Koine,  his  thoughts 
turning  sometimes  gloomily  to  things  immortal  and  in- 
visible. 

"The  failles  of  the  world  have  robbed  my  soul 
Of  moments  L;iven  me  lor  thoughts  of  God." 
He  pours  out  his  heart  in  sonnets  which  betray  a  spirit  of 
fatigue  and  passionate  longing  for  rest.     The  end  i  ame  on 
the  18th  of   Feb..  l.'ii;!,  when  io-  was  ninety  years  old.     He 
sank  exhausted  under  the  weight  of  three  laborious  gene- 
rations. 

The  above  is  the  barest  possible  outline  of  the  career  of 
this  great  man.  All  attempt  to  characterize  his  work  even 
thus  baldly  would  be  impossible  here;  nor  is  it  necessary. 
for  the  main  features  of  his  genius  are  familiar  to  all  who 
are  in  tin-  smallest  degree  acquainted  with  the  productions 
of  his  hand.  lie  was  architect,  sculptor,  painter,  poel. 
eminent  ill  each,  skilful  in  anatomy,  a  master  of  mechanics. 
In  poetry,  Dante  was  his  model  for  style,  the  delight  of 
his  kindred  spirit.  He-  entreated  the  pope's  permission  to 
erect  a  worthy  monument  to  Danle  at  his  own  expense  in 
an  honorable  place.  Tin-  finer  monument  he  is  saiil  to 
have  actually  creeled— a  book  of  drawings  illustrating  the 
"Inferno1' — was  lost. 

Michael  Angcln  was  rather  short  of  stature,  with  broad 
shoulders,  linn  and  strong  limbs,  thin  but  robust  frame. 
Habits  of  abstemiousness,  continence,  frugality,  and  indus- 
try steeled  his  constitution.  The  wealth  his  genius  brought 
him  did  not  spoil  bis  simplicity.  "  Kicb  as  I  am."  he  once 
said  in  his  old  age,  "1  ha\e  always  lived  like  a  poor  man." 
His  head  was  wide,  his  forehead  prominent,  his  eye  small 
and  light.  His  face  was  disfigured  in  early  life  by  a  blow 
dealt  iiim  by  a  fellow  --student  in  the  .Medici  gardens,  which 
broke  bis  mis,-.  The  disfigurement  had  its  effect  on  a  tem- 
per inclined  to  melancholy  :  Imt  by  nature  he  was  kind, 
gentle,  generous,  sell'  reliant,  independent,  ambitious, 
proud,  but  magnanimous:  too  tenacious  of  his  own  rights, 
but  not  unready  to  concede  the  claims  of  others.  His 
family  position,  his  genius,  and  his  fame  gave  him  every 
social  advantage,  but  he  lived  in  retirement,  rarely  ap- 
i  pearcil  on  public  occasions,  avoided  the  companionship  of 
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artist-,  wrote   Dalian,  the  language  of  D  ad  of 

Lain:  in- 1  on  his  merit  IIH  tin  artist. 

T! 'i  lies  buried  in  Santa  riocc.  in  I  N 

In  the  same  cliiit.-h  the  duke  had  a  11101111111.111  .reeled  in 

111-      llMIIMI'. 

.Mauv  p.iinls    rclalilr_r  to  the   life   and    w-.ik-   "I    Michel- 

I   himself,  have  been  left  ..I, seme  troni 

the   withholding  of  ini|,,.,'lant  lamily  papers —first,  by  the 
count,  liuonarroli.  and   aflcrwanl-   In   ll ily  ..I    I-'!.. 

lowli  ;    1,,-ijlleal  lied    them.        Kven   yctall    U  Hot 

known. 

The    Life  by    Herman    lirimin,   translated    into    Fnglish 

by    Mi--     Hii.mrtt    iri'piinli'.l     in     li..sl..n.     l-i.'. 
inneh  new   matter  ot    interest.       \    li-l  ,,t    Michael  Anirelo's 
l,c  f.ninil    in  the   shorter  biography  by   Itiehard 
Duppa,   LL.H.  !  Holm'-  "  Fnropcau   Library  "i.      \n   edition 
of  111.'  "  I'oem-  "  was  published  in  Florence  about  ten  yean 

(I.    H.    FKollllXnIIAM. 

An  u'rl*'  Camp,  a  post-village  of  Calaveras  CO.,  Cal., 
L'.'i  miles  I-:,  of  Stoekton.  has  ,,,,,.  weekly  paper. 

An'gelns  Do  in  i  ui  i"  the  angel  of  the  Lord  "),  a  form 

of  pi-aver  whirli    Homan   Catholic-   repeat  at  sunrise,  n. .on. 
and  snnsc',  when  they  ring  :i  bell  called  the  AIIL"  lu-  bell. 
All'gelns  Sih''--ill*',  one  of  tho  mosl  i.rMininent  tier- 

man  | is  of  the  Nvei nth  century,  whose  propel 

IOIMXV  S,  ili:|.-M .1:11.  was  born  at  lireshin.  in  91 
in  1 1'.:.' I,  and  in  Hi.,-  joined  tin'  Koninli  Catholic  Church. 
He  wroie  se\  era  1  m\  -:  ical  dc\  otional  works,  among  which 
•  •  "  Clierub's  I  i  uide  Hook  "  and  t  he  "  Angelic  Hook  of 
\\  on ders"  ( |i',:n.  Died  July  ll.  U.::.  Special  works  on 
him  ha\c  been  written  by  Kuhlert  and  Sehra>b 

Aii'irorinanii,  a  na\  igable  river  of  Sweden,  rises  in  the 
on  Sweden  and   Norway. , -"Me. •!-  the  water 
cral    lakes,   and    (lowing    south  rasi  ward    cut. is    the 
liiilfnt  llo'lin'm  near  llern.'isand.     Length,  about  J.'.n  : 
Its  banks  iiboutld  with  beautiful  scenery. 

An'iirriiiaiiiiland,  or  Aligerma'nin,  an  old  prov- 
ince nf  Sweden,  is  now  included  m  the  province  of  llcruo- 
sand  or  \\'c-leni,,rrland. 

AiiK'eriniiii'ilc,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Lake  Miinde,  and  on  the  lierlill  and  Stet- 
tin  Railway,  III  miles  by  rail  N .   10.  of  Hcrliu.     Pop.  in 
is: i,  iiii'j.' 

Angers,  formerly  Anglers  (the  ancient  ./,,/,',,»/,i,/ii«), 

"died    city    of    France,  capital   of  the    department    of 

Maine  et   Loire,  and  once  the  capital  of  the   province  of 

i.      It    is   MII   the    Mayenne    Itiver.   I    miles    V  of  the 

I. Mire,    and    on    the    railway    which    connects    Tours    with 

Sail', •-.  '.II  miles  by  rail  S.'W.  of  Le  Mans.      The  old  walls 

.nverte.l  into  boulevards  lined  with  handsome  I, 
It  has  a  cathedral,  a  college,  a  library  ..!  '»  vol- 

nmes.  a  museum,  and  a  school  of  arts  and  trades;  also 
ma  tin  fa. -I  n  res  of  linen  and  woollen  slut!-,  ho-icrv.  silk  twist, 
leather,  etc.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  easllcofthe 

dukes  of  Anjoii.  and  the  llospi, f  Si.  Jean,  founded  by 

Henry  II.  of   Kughind.      Lord  Chatham  and  the  duke  of 
ttYlli'iigiiin  attended  a.  military  school  in  Angers.     Pop.  in 
.I.:'.H. 

Angliie'rn,  de  (PIKTIIO  MAIITIIIK).  [T.nt.  l','t™»  .l/.i.-'- 
/./,•  I,/,//.  '-•/«• •',  an  eminent  Dalian  scholar  and  historian, 
born  of  ii  no'ile  family  at  Arona.  on  Lake'  Maigiore,  in 
I  i  > .,.  lie  emigrated  to  Spain  in  I  I-:,  and  became  a  pries'. 
In  l.'.M  I  he  was  -,.„!  by  Iving  Ferdinand  on  a  mi- 
Ihe  sultan  of  F.gvpt.  and  in  1504  he  was  appointed  prior 
of  the  church  ,,l  liranada.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Indies.  His  most  important  work  is  a  his 
tor]  Of  Ihe  New  World  and  \mcri. -an  d  utilled 

••  lie  liebns  Ocean  icis  el  (  Irbe  Vuo  Decades  "  (1430),  which 
ishii;hl\  esl, 'Cllled.  Died  ill  I.,'_V,. 

An'gilbert,  or  Kn'gilbert  [Lai.  .1  >.,//.',•  .•''"• 
an  eminent  statesman  and   Latin    poet,  was  born  in  North- 
nil.     He  married  Bertha,  a  danght. 

ma. -lie.  and  becai i  eontidi'iilial  mini-l,  r  "i  i  h  "  monarch. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  lit,  he  entered  a  monastery.     He 

iort    I ms.  and  was  culled  the    Homer  of 

his  time.      Died  Feb.  IS,  si  I  A.  D. 

A II « i 'nil  !  from  llieCr.  ,;vx,.>:  La  l.»  »'•(•..  I"  "  strangle"], 
applied  lo  di-ca-es  attended  1  .V  a  ScnSO  of  sill)' 

Angi'iia   IVr'tori*  i"  iinirina  of  the  breast 

Itreast  I'ang  and  Heart  Stroke,  an  intense  pain 
occurring  in  paroxv  sins,  and  usually  commencing  in 
gion  of  the  heart  or  at  the  lower  end  ot  the  brca-l   bone,  and 


l.nl   |..-r  .....  «  with  in  org»nir  .1,-.  :,..   of  ihat  nriran.     Th« 
nlly   A   .Ironif   and    •mlilrn 

emotional  disturbance.     M    .  are 

il\  alliu'ked.    Vu  '• 

re  euDiidrml  m»ful  In  tba 


k,  whic 


.  ii.ni.|iiil,  retired 

,    plain,   llllll 

Ang'le  |  from  the  Lnt.  a»';inl«m.  a  ' 
lar  la.  i  by  the  me.  ' 

not    the  filllle.        I  U   geon 
:s   ihe    inclination   of    two    sir:, 

but  hav  e  it"  meeting  i* 

called  the  1 1,  t,  .r  ot'  the  an^le.  and  the  In 

/"/».     Angl-  •  »•*  of  a  circle,  ai*  ; 

I  llde   depends     oil    tile    ,|.l,,lll  ,1 

\,  :!e\    whi-dl  would  be  r<  .juired  l»  I, 

An  angle  of  nin<  I 

more  than  nine!  v .  .  it  if 

<t<  ni> .     \\  hen  three  .,r  ' 

.rner  thus  formed  is  a  •../.'•/  angle. 

'  i:\iiiM-tn,  i-    the   angle    ("ruled    by    Ihe  tan- 

-  at  the  point  wheiethe  hitler  ' 
Dl  vii.  in   I'.rlilicalioii,  an  angle  of  tho  will  jo 
formed   that   a  small    pii-cc  of  ground   in  front  of  il  can 
neither  be  seen  nor  dctendcd  from  Ihe  pm 

AM;I.K,  F  M  i  \r.  in  /••  i  as  an  important 

Indication  of  the  relative  intelligence  and  siigaeilv  ot 
and  other   animals.      It    signifies   ihe    angle   made   U 
meeting  of  two  straight  line*,  drawn,  the  one  from  the  molt 
prominent  part  of  the  Ironlal  bone  to  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  upper  jaw;  the  other  from  tho  external  aud 
foramen  to  the  same  poiiri.     Thclacial  angle  of  a  Kunipcaii 
of  an  African  negro,  about  ncventy  j 
of  an  ape.  about  titty.    (See  F  v  m.  AM.I.K.) 

A.NCI.I.  \  is,  vi..  in   optic-.  i«  the  angl.  two 

rayt  of  light,  or  two  straight  lines  drawn  from  tin-  CM, 

po'lil-  of  ail   object   t"   the  centre  of  the  eve.       The  apparent 

magnitude  of  an  object  depends  on  tho  magnitude  of  the 
visual  angle  which  it  subtends. 

Ang'ler  (/,,/y,/.i./«  .|UITI.«'IIIMI,   a  fish  found   on  the 
American      coasts,     and 
called     the     Fra -devil     or 
,  .-ll.      Il    belong*  10 

a  familv  of  acanth,  \ 
gious  fishes  called  l.<  phi- 
ii.br.      It  is  from  three  to 

•  long,  hat  an  en-' 
ormons  head  and  a  very 

mouth,     fill) 
with  worm-like  :,, 

Hv  ni.an-  oi 

and  the  filaments  which 
rise  from   the  t"p  of  ill 

It  is  -i  pp'.se.l  10 
ultra. -I  Ihe  tishe-oii  iihii-h 
il  pi'  v  -  The  I.  phiadie 


.Angler, 


are    remarknble 


phi 
lor 


the 


elongation  of  the  carpal  hnnen,  l.y  which  they  nre  enabled 
to  le'jp  up  suddenly  and  t,.  .,,/,-  I  sh  that  are  at-ne  ih.m. 
• 


Ans'les  [l.at.  .!•.'.//.•].  an   aneien'  ••»  Irtbe 

from  whieli    F.ngland   ib-riv,-    i'-   i.ai.  • 
land).    Thcv  •  arrow  district  in  I 

wick,   between    llle'Seble,     and     Flell-1 

Ihcm  passed  over,  in  the  fifth  century,  i l'j'» 

other  Saxon  lor  Low   (iermaiil  tribes,  into   Britain,  where 
,,,,uer.'.l    the   native    Unions    and   establi- 

..rehy.      That  the   Anglian   , 
Hritain  -Inuild  have  given  their  name 
,.  i,,  ihe  fact   thai   the  tribal   I 
,.„„„.  to  be  used  a-   a    generic   term  I'." 
Cerman)  tribe-:  just  as  the  word  "  Vanke. 
si.'iiify.  In  a  Kuropean.  any  cili/,-n  .d  the  U.B.:  »•!,  »< 
pniba'bly.  I"  the  t:' 

I.enee.,.  "I  i "  '  he  Latin  literature  of  1 1,. 

-  ..V"..  by   I'l;.,,.  .1.    II.   U 

Ang'lesey,  ..r    Vnu  li-t-a 

,,,e     &•„'„„).  an    - 

,!„.  ,:  M,I  I  mile  fp.m  Caernarvon,  from  whi< 

h,M«a«8ti  ,„„  20  mile,  long 

•ind  17  mi' 

,v  rather  tame:  (!• 

' 

- I  i  .....i       Tin-  i  -?  with  In*  mmoianu 

extending   along   the   leH    arm.  Don    rarely  g,.,,,-  toward-      p, -.  ,iunni. 

1,1  side.       Il  i-eharacteri/,"l  b]                                                         ''.v  "  I    ll..lvh,.il  Kail- 

faintin-ss.  and  nften   bj  the  a].prehension  of  approaching 

death.      This    symptom    has    been    called    the    "-pa-mot    : 
nod    heart."  aud    is  very  seldom   experienced  by  any 


tubular  brid 


wavpt  .....  -     TI, 
;  Druidical  power.     Top.  i"  18",  ..J, 


•anl 


ir.4 


ANGLESEY— ANGLO-SAXON   LAMil/AUK  AND  LITKKATrKK. 


AnglCHCy,  EAHI.S  or.  and  Ilarons  Newport   I'agncll.  in 

the  KnLr!i-h  pcci  age  ( 1  lili  I  ),  Viscounts  Valentia  ;in<i  IJarons 
Mnmit  norris  in  the  Irish  peerage.  '('In-  earldom  wascstah- 

li-hed   in  the   A  n  nesi  V  family  by  Charles   II.,  lull    hcca  me  e\ 

tincl  I7IJI  in  Kichard  Annesly,  tin-  sixth  carl  of  thi-  fain 
ily.      The  title    had    been   borne   by   Christopher   Villiers, 
brother  "I    'I'"  duke  of    Buckingham,  anil  his  ,-nu  Charles. 

Anglesey  (IlKMiv  WILLIAM  I'aycti,  Al  \mji  is  or,  a 
I'.iili.-ij  general  iiml  slalrsiiian.  luirn  .May  17.  I7f>*.  vv  a - 
thc  eldest  sun  of  lln-  earl  of  (' \  bridge.  ||,.  entered  Un- 
arm'., gained  dis:inclinn  as  :i  cavalry  oilieer,  anil  be- 
came a  niaj'M-  general  in  IM1S.  .lie  inherited  the  title  of 
carl  ill'  tlxbrldg*  on  tin-  death  of  his  liulii'l1  in  1S12.  anil 
entered  thr  House  of  Lords.  At  thu  battle  of  Waterloo, 
lsl.>,  lie  eunimanilcc!  tlio  liritish  cm  airy,  anil  hist  a  leg. 
Soon  al'ler  this  event  lie  rccci  \  cd  the  title  nf  niari|uis  of 
Anglesey.  Ill  I  S'J.S  he'  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of 
Irehunl,  hut  ha\  in;;  hen  tine  an  aih  ocalc  of  Cat  hulie  eina  u 
ei|patii»n,  he  was  removed  by  Wellington  ill  ISL'it.  lie  heiil 
the  same  olfn-e  from  I'-'ll  •'•'•'•'.  an'l  wa-  tai-cd  to  the  rank 
ol  lifhl  marshal  in  |S|i;.  Hied  April  L".l,  1854. 

Anglesey,  MAIIIJI  i:ssi:s  UK  (|sl.'>,  in  the  Cuited  King- 
dom), earls  ,,t'  I'xbridgc  I  17M,  in  lireat  liriliiinl.  liarons 
I 'a  get  i  I  .i.'.O.  in  England  I  an'l  ha ru nets  I  I  7oll,  in  I  rehincl). — 
Ih.Mtv  WIU.IAM  <iKoi:i:i:  I'viiKT.  the  Ihinl  earl,  wan  born 
DM,  '.I.  I -'-'I,  anil  suereeileil  his  father  ill  I  Still,  lie  was  a 

member  of  I'arliainent  lor  South  Staffordshire  from  IXi-J 
tn  IS57. 

Ang'lesite,  a  sulphate  of  lead  produced  by  the  decom- 
position of  galena.  was  s<i  nalneil  heeause  first  observed  in 
Anglesey.  It  occurs  in  rhombic  ]irisma  with  tlihcilral  ter- 
minations, ami  of  a  white,  gray,  or  yellowish  color. 

Ang'lican  Church,  a  name  of  the  Established  Church 
of  England,  sometime^  called  tho  Anglo-Catholic  Church. 
The  creed  of  this  Church  is  legally  defined  in  the  Thirty- 
nine  Artieles.  first  adopted  in  1502.  Tho  term  is  also  some- 
times used  as  a  collective  name  for  all  tho  religious  denom 
illations  comprised  under  I  lie  niimo  of  Episcopalians.  (See 
E\I;I.  \MI,  CIIIMICII  OF,  liy  KEV.  ]i.  II.  BKTTS,  A.  M.) 

Ang'ling[from  the  l.at.  nii'i/nlim,  a  "corner  "or  "angle," 

a  "hook  "J,  catching  Hsll  by   mean-    of  a    hook   altaelled   to 

a  line  and  rod,  the  hook  being  furnished  with  bait,  which 
is  either  some  object  upon  which  the  tishcs  naturally  prey, 
or  is  a  counterfeit  of  such  an  object.  The  practice  has  pre- 
vailed through  all  ages  and  in  almost  all  countries.  In 
1  r.e;,  \\  \nl\in  de  Wm-dc  "  emprented  at  Westlnestre  a 
'Treatise  nf  Fysshinge  with  an  Angle,'  by  I  tame  Juliana 
Ilerner-."  l/.aak  Walton  in  Ki.'iii  gave  to  the  world  llis 
"Complete  Angler,"  afterwards  enriched  with  additions  by 

his  friend  Charles  Coll highly  esteemed   for  cnrreetncss 

of  details  and  happy  humor.  In  angling  tho  first  consid- 
eration is  what  is  termed  "  lishing-taelslc,"  whieh  consistsof 
tho  rod,  line,  and  hook,  with  t  he  reij nisi !e  liails.  win  ins,  flies, 
etc.  The  line  should  he  strong,  smooth,  or  even,  llexihle, 
and  of  a  material  not  easily  injured  by  wet.  To  the  rod  is 
attached  a  reel,  on  which  it  part  of  the  line  is  wound  when 
it  is  too  long  for  the  occasion,  but  especially  when,  ba\  in^ 
caught  a  strong  fish,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  it  in  gradually 
and  cautiously,  lest  tho  line  should  he  broken,  'flic  reel 
should  be  made  so  as  to  wind  or  unwind  freely.  Tho  baits 
may  consist  of  \  arions  kinds  of  worms  or  Hies,  little  fishes, 
small  pieces  of  tisli,  meat,  etc.  Artificial  lures  are  much  used, 
particularly  for  catching  the  trout  and  salmon.  They  are 
variously  made;  usnalK  the  leathers  of  some  bird  (as  tin- 
cock  or  pheasant  )  are  so  disposed  as  to  resenil.le  in>ccls  nn 
which  the  fish  are  wonl  to  feed.  (See  li.  ('.  SniTT,  "  Fish- 
ing in  American  Waters  ;"  II.  \V.  UKIIIIKIIT,  "  l-'ish  and  I  i.-h 
ing  in  the  I  .  S.,"  IS.'ili;  llAi.i.orh,  "The.  Fishing  Tourist," 
1*7:!;  Uoosr.VKl.T.  "  Superior  Fishing,"  1865.) 

Anglo-Cath'olics,  a  party  of  High  Church  Anglicans, 
often  called  l*llsryitrv,  from  one  of  their  leaders.  |lr. 
I'nsey.  olhernise  known  as  Tractllrilllis,  from  the  series 
nf  nim-ty  tracts  issued  by  them  between  !>:::'.  and  |S|1. 
J'hcy  cinphasi/e  these  four  "Catholic  prim  i  pic- :"  apn-inlic 
snccessinn.  l>aptismal  regeneration,  the  real  presence  in  the 
Kucharist,  and  the  authority  of  tradition. 

Angloinil'niii  [from  the  Lnt.  An'i/liin,  "English,"  mid 
the  llr.  finria,  "  madness  "  or  "  infat  nation  "1,  a  term  ap- 
plied among  the  French  and  Hermans  loan  indiscriminate 
admiration  of  English  institutions  and  national  peculiari- 
ties, or  a  propensity  to  imitate  Knixli>h  customs  and  con- 
ventionalities. An  Anglomania  prevailed  in  France  just 

before  the  revolutii f  I7S',I.  Tin-  oppo.-ile  State  of  feel- 
ing is  called  Anglophobia* 

An'glo-Sax'on,  a  name  given  to  the  people  and  lan- 
guage whieh  resulted  from  the  consolidation  of  the  din'er- 
enl  l,ow  (ierinan  tribes  which  in  the  tiflh  eentiiry  o\eiian 
Southern  Britain.  The  name  would  seem  to  point  to  a 

blending   of  two  distinct   races,   the  ANGLES  (which  see) 


and    the    Sa.xons:   but    a irding   to    Latham   I"  Kthnology 

of  the  liritish  Islands  ").  there  is  no  distinction  to  he  made 
between  the  Angles  and  the  Saxons  on  the  ground  of  the 
diH'erence  iii  name.  "  If."  says  he.  "the  Saxons  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  Kngland  were  other  than  Angles  under  a  dilVen  nt 
name,  they  u  en-  Norlli  Frisians."  . \cenrding  to  the  "  Sax- 
on Chronicle,"  which  is,  with  reference  to  these  events,  a 
mere  paraphrase  of  liede's  "  Kcidesiast  ical  History  of  llrit- 
nin" — the  latter  work  being  written  about  150  years  after 
the  last  of  the  Saxon  in\  usions,  w  Inch  the  "  Chronicle  "  re- 
cord- as  il'ii  uere  contemporaneous  with  them  there  were 
sc\  en  distinct  'feu  tonic  ••  in  \  a -inn  -  "  of  Britain,  beginning 
A.  II.  I  I'.i,  and  including  parties  of  .lutes,  Frisians.  Saxons, 
and  Angles.  That  .lutes,  in  the  sense  of  people  from 
Northern  llenmark  or  people  of  Scandinavian  stock,  were 
the  lir-t  of  the  (lothic  invaders  to  land  in  Southern  Urit- 
ain,  is  highly  improbable ;  and  the  topographical  nomen- 
clature of  Kent,  where  llengist  and  Ilorsa,  with  their  par- 
tv  of  Jules,  are  said  to  have  settled,  bears  no  traces  of 
Danish  influence.  l!y  •-.lutes"  we  are  probably  to  under 
stand,  generically.  "llolhs."  Indeed,  ill  Alfred's  Anglo- 
Saxon  translation  of  the  passage  in  llede  which  t  he  "Chron- 
icle "  manifestly  follows,  the  Latin  ,lnt!»  is  rendered  by 
i!''ituin  (tloths),  a  term  whieh  is  elsewhere  applied  to  Al- 
fred himself,  'fhe  "  Chronicle  "  ii-df.  by  the  way,  expli- 
citly assert  s  (  Holm's  ed..  1 1.  ;;  1  1  )  t  h;i  I  7>7  was  the  tirst  \  »-ar 
when  ships  of  Danish  men  sought  the  land  of  the-  Kngli.-h 
nation;  one  manuscript  of  the  "  Chronicle  "  ,-a\  s  that  lien- 
gist  landed  with  a  party  of  .1«r//<»;  while  tradition  calls 
him  a  Frisian,  whieh  he  probably  was. 

The  Saxon  settlement  of  Ilrltain  was  probably  partial* 
pated  in  by  all  the  LowCJermilll  tribes  between  the  Kllie 
mid  the  Sehlei,  although,  on  the  ground  of  linguistic  allin- 
ity,  the  Frisians  would  seem  lo  ha \  <•  been  mnst  prnminent. 
(  See  LATHAM'S  "Ethnology  of  the  liritish  Islands ;" 
.MANSII'S  "  (Irigin  and  lli-tm-\  of  the  English  Language;" 
NICHOLAS'S  "  I'cdigrcc  of  the  lllilish  People  ;"  "1'inceed- 
ingsofthe  Lnndnn  I'hilologieal  Society,"  vol.  v.)  As  soon 
as  the  Saxons  had  snltjilgated  the  Keltic  inhabitants  of 
Britain  (who  resolutely  opposed  the  invaders,  and  many  of 
whom  were  driven  before  them  into  the  fastnesses  of 
Wales,  and  across  the  sea  into  Aininriea,  though  most 
of  them  were,  doubtless,  amalgamated  with  the  imading 
race),  they  began  to  contend  with  each  other.  The  vari- 
ous kingdoms  forming  the  famous  ••  Heptarchy  "  (or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  the  "Octarchy"  i  wen-  at  length, 
in  827,  reduced  by  Egbert,  king  of  \Vesscx,  into  a  single 
monarchy,  which  attained  its  highest  point  of  power  mid 
glory  under  Egbert's  grandson,  Alfred  the  tin-at  is7l  '.Mil ). 
'fin-  Saxon  power  "as  completely  overthrown  by  William 
the  Conqueror  at  tho  battle  of  Hastings,  in  looii.  I  For  a 
full  account  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  their  history,  their  laws, 
customs,  etc..  see  SlIAltov  Ti:i:N  Kit,  "  History  of  I  he  Anglo- 
Saxons;"  J.  M.  KKMHI.K,  "The  Saxons  in  England:' 
L\I<I>I:MII-:IM:'S  "  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings."  and 
FKKKJIAN'S  "Old  English  History.")  J.  II.  (iil.MoliK. 

Anglo-Saxon  Language  and  Literature.  The 
pagan  eoiii|iicrors  of  England  described  in  the  at  tide 
A\i;i.n  S  \\n\  spoke  many  dialects,  bill  all  of  them  were 
Low  German.  Missionaries  were  sent  from  Itomc  (A.  D. 
507)  to  convert  them  lo  Christianity.  The  Unman  alpha- 
betic writing  was  thus  introduced,  ami  a  single  tongue 
gradually  came  into  use  as  a  literary  language  through  tho 
whole  nation.  ll  was  at  its  best  in  the  reign  of  Alfred  the 
(it-cat  (A.  l>.  S7I-1MII).  It  continued  to  be  written  till  tho 
colloquial  dialects,  through  the  influence  of  the  Xormun-, 
had  changed  so  much  as  to  make  it  unintelligible  to  tho 
people:  then  there  grew  out  of  these,  dialects  of  mingled 
Anglo  Saxon  ami  Norman  u  new  literary  language.  Ihc 
English.  The  old  language  was  long  called  Anglisc,  Eng- 
lisc  (English),  and  some  scholars  insist  thai  it  should  still 
be  called  so,  and  that  it  is  nothing  but  Early  English.  But 
it  differs  more  from  English  than  Latin  does  from  Italian, 
and  it  needs  u  separate  name,  and  has  come  lo  bo  called 
Anglo-Saxon.  It  belongs  to  the  Indn  European  family — 
has  similar  roots  and  grammatical  structure  with  (ierinan, 
Latin,  cin-ek,  and  Sanskrit.  It  was  the  most  highly  culti- 
vated of  the  (iernuinic  languages  of  its  time:  it  attained 
the  capacity  of  translating  the  Latin  classics  with  accuracy 
and  ease:  and  il  has  original  literature  worthy  of  study. 
Its  chief  interest,  however,  is  as  the  mother  tongue  of  tho 
English.  It  has  given  us  (lie  names  of  tin-  objects,  rela- 
tions, and  a  licet  ions  which  wespeuk  of  most,  the  words  laden 
with  the  dearest  assncia  I  inns,  the  idioms  on  which  the  beauty 
of  our  poetry  and  the  power  of  eloquence,  wit,  and  humor 
depend.  From  it  almost  all  our  grammatical  lorn, 
derived.  The  fnllnvving  sketch  nf  its  grammar  has  been 
made  full  enough  to  explain  our  English  grammar. 

*  See  on  this  particular  subject,  Sharon  Turner's  "History  of 
the  Aiiglo-Saions,"  vol.  i.,  book  ii.,  chap.  4. 
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1'novii.iNiY. — The  alphabet  has  twenty-four  letter.-. 


did  I 

2C  a 

%A-/  EB 

B  b 

E  o 

D  b 

D  « 

6  e 


a*V 

P 


X 

)ih 


1 

L  1 

CO  m 

N  n 

0  o 

P  P 

R  n 

8  Jr 

T  t 


U    u 


7 

X 
Y 


P 
x 

y 


A      a 

I!  I, 
C  o 
D  d 
I. II  dh 

F  f 

0  K 
II  h 

1  i 
L  1 
M  m 
N  n 
0  o 
P  p 
K  r 
8  i 
T  t 
TH  th 
U  n 

<VV 

|(W)( 
X  x 
Y  y 


TV) 
[w)J 


No. |.  • 
I 

a 

ba 

ka 

da 

edb 

,t 
K» 

hi 

•  • 

el 

em 

en 

o 

pi 

er 

ess 

ti 

thorn 

oo 

w£n 

ex 

ypsilon 


fore  the  w,  as  a  weak 

noun. I-    o!    lli.    n-    in    '/...i    and    (Ai'ii..  had    too   .  lu>i 

•-.   whieb.   ho*e\,r.  ,ir.  in    any 

|.t  uniformly  so  used.     ///.  a* 

us  in  hr  in  pl&iung. /'MirAini/ ,-  pr,  a*  in 

prltan,  write;  m  as  in  i-nilil,  L.,r.,l,r.  I.,!   ll 
distinctly  sounded,  as  the  two  last  had  in  (lie  Klimbethan 
age.     The  weakening  of  r,  •••.  and  •;.  >nd  of  ilu-  . 
tions  here  raei 

of  Norman  and  AUK.  .'-ral  of  the  sounds  being 

unpronounceable  to  the  Nonnant. 

ISTLKCTIos. — The  Anglo-Saxon  bai  three  genders,  thrre 
numbers,  and  five  oases.    The  dual  number  m 
mental  case  are  rare,  except  in  the  pronouns. 
THE  Nors. — There  are  four  declensions  d,- 
the  endings  of  the  genitive  singular—  1 1 
three  first  are  from  the  obi  vowel  declensions,  and  are  called 
strong;  the  fourth  is  from  the  ^-declension,  and  is  called 
weak.     Most  nouns  of  the  masculine  or  thn  neuter  gender 
belong  to  the  first  or  fourth  declension,  and  are  thus  de- 
clined: 

FIRST  DKTLEXIIOX. 

BIXOCLAB.    Anot*Sam.    KnglUk.  laUn.      Herman. 

Nominative,    fisc,  /Is*.  sol,         Sohn. 

(ienitive,          flsces,       JUft,  of  njttk,   soils,      Sohnei. 
Dative,  fisoe,          f«  or/or  «/•*,    soli,       Hohne. 

Accusative,      fiso,  /«*,  solem.    Sohn. 

Instrumental,  fisce^ory",  by  or  ici'f*  ajttk,  sole  (ablative). 

1'LL-RAL. 

Noininative,  fiscal, 
Genitive,  flsca, 
Dative,  t:  ",. 

Accusative,      fisc&s, 


Instrumental,  fiscum, 


/.A,.,  soils,     88hne. 

o/_/)«A*«,  solum,   Siihne. 

to  or  for  Juliet,   solibus,  Siihnen. 
Jtthet,  soli's,     Kilhne. 

l,y  or  wi'/A /.A,.,  solibus  (ablative). 


Ill     111.  1  1  VSIO». 


The  vowels  sounded  nearly  a«  in  German  :  n  as  in  /or  ; 
A  as  in  fnll ;  /••  as  a  in  glad ;  K  an  «  in  <l.,re ;  e  as  In 
let;  i  as  in  they,-  i  as  in  dim  ;  f  as  et  in  turn  ;  <>  as  in 

„,,<•„,  .-  ,:  u  in'/,.,/./;  H  as  in/««;  d  as  oo  \nfool;  y 
nearly  like  n  in  HMIC,  or  the  French  11 ,-  y  the  same  sound 
prolonged.  There  were  many  dialectical  variations  of  the 
vowels,  and  there  are  also  certain  regular  variations  which 
are  carefully  represented  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  writing. 
V,  BhU  originally  spelt  with  a  sometimes  appear  with  r, 

somcli s  with'.,,,  .sometimes  with  ,,  sometimes  with  «, 

showing  that  the  sound  of  a  was  a«  seldom  pure,  and  as 

variously  llatte I  and  broken,  os  it  is  in  the  Middle  and 

South.,,,  MfttH  of  America.  When  «  or  i  would  eorae 
before  /  i.  or  /,,  the  broken  sound  produced  by  those  let- 

-uch  as  we  make  in  *«<r,  leer,  is  written  as  en  m. 
So  after  e  and  •/  the  breaking  heard  in  our  Southern  Mates 
in  war  tor ..-,,  «ar*  -.  for  ,,<irrf«.,  is  carefully  represented 
by  the  same  ea,  eo.     Before  m  or  »,  o  often  appears  for  a  ; 
as  nion  for  man. 

A  vowel  Is  also  modified  by  the  vowel  of  the  following 
syllabic,  the  German  umlaut:  «  followed  by  i  changes  to  e: 
man,  man,  meni,  •»<•»  ,-  t>  to  t :  gos.  .'/";"•••  g««.  Jf««  /  fl  to 
y  :  mus  IHOHII-,  mvsi,  mi''-*;  and  the  like. 

Manv  of  the  niceties  of  pronunciation  were  neglected  in 
the  Norman  spelling,  but  they  were  long  kept  up  in  the 
folk-speech.  The  changes  of  the  old  lo  the  present  sounds 
of  tl,,'  have  bi-i-n  made  in  modern  times,  mostly 

durin-    'I-'     llhzabethan    ago  and  since.     These   changes 
have  'an    important     peculiarity.      All    through    the    Indo- 
Kuropnin  languages  beginning  with  Sanskrit  and  coining 
down  through  Qreek,  Latin,  tiothic.  Anglo  Sax,,,,,  ai 
like,  there   is  a  regular  gradual  weakening  "t   ON  » 
o  weakens   to   ,,.    ..    i;    .-    to   ".  •  i    •'   <"   ••      l;'"  '"  *"«"'* 

il,,.,,.  u  strengthening  of  accented  vowel*,  n* 
w,:,K,-t  roweli,  I  ..  ehange  to  strong  diphthongs: 

on,,,  bus  /,.,„...  and   the  like;    lit    IH 

/,-/•..  whieh  i-  pronounced  Mi/e.or  nearly  »o:  and  ...  though 
it  becomes  often,  "'  -""""1  "' 

words  from  Anglo-Sa\ i  i-  ""•  "r  f> ;  t*«  become 


oxa, 
oxan, 
oxan, 
oxan, 

oxan, 
oxena,% 
oxum, 
oxan, 


of, 

of  an  of, 
to  an  ox, 
«, 

ojrm, 
of  of  en, 


Knabe. 
Knaben. 
Knaben. 
Knaben. 

Knaben. 
Knaben. 
Knaben. 
Knabcn. 


SI50ULAB. 

Nominative, 

Genitive, 

Dative, 

Accusative, 
PLUBAL. 

Nominative, 

Genitive, 

Dative, 

Accusative, 

From  the  flnt  declension  the  Knglish  endings  of  the 
possessive  case  and  of  the  plural  number  are  derived.  In 
Anglo-Saxon,  as  in  German,  most  secondary  formations 
and  new  words  were  declined  according  to  the  x-declen- 
sion,  and  that  seemed  likely  to  be  the  leading  one ;  but 
the  Normans  formed  their  plural  in  -«.  ami  in  Knglish  the 
Norman  -.  joined  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  -.  to  kill  it,  and 
axm.  with  the  irregular  rhildrrn,  tretkren,  is  almost  its 
only  memorial  in  current  speech. 

The  possessive  -«  is  a  distinct  syllable,  and  is  K>  in  Kng 
lish  M  late  as  Shakspeare.  Many  persons  imagined  it  to 
be  a  contraction  of  A,.,  and  we  often  find  Ai.  written  in  iU 
place  in  Karly  Knglish  and  Semi-Saxon :  Annie  A,.  rA.Mrm 
for  Anak't  ekildrm  ;  and  Bacon,  carrying  out  the  mistake, 
has  PaUat  her  gltm  for  I'nlln,',  f//'i". 

The  plural  -d.  is  also  a  separate  syllable,  and  the  J-.ng- 
lish  -«  remains  so  in  words  ending  with  a  hissing  H 
glau,  glane,;    r*..r<-A,   rA«rrA>-. .-    >-',   ttami    in   other 
words  it  Is  now  contracted :  *•'».'/.  Iciny*. 

Words  from  Anglo-Saxon  ending  in  /  ehange  it 
'  mine*  •  while  those  from  French  mostly  retain  ft 


,,.,,  ,  ;  are  found  in  model 

French    and  most  vigorous  modern  tongues,  t.nt   • 
particular   words  or  within   very  narrow   limn-. 
with  the  MnttlMi.  ,, 

The  consonant*  wen-  ],ronounee.|  in  genenil  i 


laut.  a-  described  iinde,  m  the  dative  «'"«'''« 

and  in  the  ,, in  •"  P'"™"-     Thus.  '»»»• 

l..eline.l:  Norn,  man  :  tlen.  mannes :  I>at.  m 

Ace    man:   l'lur.,1  Noni.  m-mil:  <!en.  manni;   Dal.  mao- 

num  ;  Aec.  men( i).     The  ,  i.  dropped,! an4 benee  car  ptanal 

„,  '  so  fot    /:•••'.  p'l:  '  •'  «*'•  3°°^'  Plu-  «*^j)> 

«„«'.'  toft,  i-'  '''  •    mft'-  -"""•  I'l«-  »/•('), 

1 1,,  r.  brf-Ser,  whence  or«<Ar«»,  with  the  -• 

of  the  fourth'. I-  '• , 

N.,r.  ,,,,  plural  sign:  sceip,.*^.,  ft 

annul*,  >-  '!•'•  •••""'•  '"  '''"  ""KuUr  »ml  I'1"™-    \ 
•everal   Knirli-b  w..,  •  b  neaters  remain  w 

any  plural  '  •'    "5<l.*3Lj** 

with  or  without  i ;  as  J-lk;  A.iir,  head,  *• 

"-.  .'/••!•••• 

A  fcw  ,  in  -rn  :  cild.  <MU,  |,lu.  «U 

first  rAMr,  and  then,  with  a  second  plural  ending  Ii 

:.  present.,  te 
,  pie  words  agreeing  in  tl 
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ending.  From  the  first  point  of  view  there  can  be  but 
three  jr<'i)'lers  :  some  Ijin^nu^cs  have  l\vi>,  >nme  one,  some 
none.  From  the  second  point  of  view  there  may  he  as 
tiiiin  y  genders  as  there  are  sets  of  endings.  Some  languages 
h:ivc  Mime;  some  (?.  _'/.,  Congo  and  CftlFer)  h;i\e  many. 

In  Angb>-8ftXOIl  the  endings  control  the  gender;  pf- 
111:111,  i'-t.nititi,  is  maM-iilii::',  because  it  einis  in  nnm  ;  pif, 
tt-ij\,  is  m-.itcr,  as  in  (icrman. 

Many  steins  have  pairs  of  endings  —  one  masculine,  the 
other  feminine.  Remains  of  these  in  Knglish  are  >aiijr-rre, 
DB&80*,  xiniji  r,  ssing-estre.  fern.,  *',//./*/•  r  j  li;"c-crc.  in.,  /•"/.•'  i-  , 
b:ec  -estrr,  t'.  (  \vbem  ;i  the  old  hakster  ),  a  female  baker  ; 
j>ehli-ere,  in.  ,  ir,  ,n-'  .-.  peMi-c.-tre,  f.,  \vhcii<-c  wel»ler,  a  fe- 
male weaver.  Such  pairs  arc  also  :  fox,  in.  ,/<>•>',  tixen,  f,, 
r/jv/t  ,-  hlaford.  in.,  /«/•</,  from  hluf.  /""/",  and  peard,  !,•<<  i><-r. 
hIAf(or)dige.  t'.,  fifty  :  gans,  gos,  ./'..«-.  gmidra,  in.  .//"//''•  >. 

Many  compounds  ure  funned  \vhose  tii>t  ]iart  marks  .-ex, 
and  last  part  gender,  pepued-,  «••  nfiom  if,  carl-,  man-,  are 
eomimm  fur  males:  pit'-,  W\fe,  iiucgden-.  Htnnlcn.  c)«"n-, 
ifn<fn  or  t/Hfini.  for  females:  pencil  IIKIM,  m.  :  earl-cat.  not 
no\V  Cfnirfi'*-,  hut  Tom-rat;  mail-eild,  II.,  anm-cltf/fl  ,•  J'lf- 

inan.    m..   »-n,n<i,i  :    nuOden-eild.    n..  y'n-l  ;    cpen-fugol,  m., 

tn<"iit-lt>>-({  ;   so    also    the   expressions   >pcre-lie;ilt',  f.,  *jK'<tr- 

/<»'/',  on  ihe  male  side  j  spindel-healf,  f.,  *f>in<f/<  -/'"//',  on 
the  female  side. 

Man  in  his  various  relation?  and  the  common  domestic 
animals  have  pairs  of  words  from  different  roots  in  use 
through  many  of  the  Indo-  European  languages.  The 
1-  nglish  coino  mostly  from  Anglo-Saxon  :  f&dcr,  niodor, 
/nf/icr,  iiidtfifi-  ;  sunn,  duhtar,  *"/<,'/""_'//'/'<•;  o\a,  cu.  .--/•, 
cow;  for  nhtf/t,  ram,  m.,  eojni,  f  .  ;  for  <l»<j*,  himd,  li>,i»nl, 
bicce,  f.  ;  for  poultry,  eoc,  m.,  hen,  f.  ;  for  tees,  dran,  <li-»tn  , 
m..  lieu,  f.  :  and  the  like. 

The  gender  adopted  for  objects  without  life,  when  per- 
sonified in  English,  often  differs  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
gender:  snnnc,  *u»,  is  feminine;  inona,  moon,  is  mascu- 
line; scip,  *///'/*,  is  neuter.  The  (Jerinan  generally  agrees 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon.  English  literature  has  rather  taken 
these  genders  from  the  mythology  of  (ircecc  and  Rome. 

THE  ADJECTIVE.  —  The  Anglo-Saxon  adjective,  like  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  others,  is  declined;  and,  like  the  (Jer- 
man,  has  two  sets  of  endings  for  each  gender.  The  common 
forms  are  called  the  strong,  or  indefinite,  or  pronominal 
declension,  and  are  like  those,  of  the  demonstrative  pro- 
noun. When  an  adjective  is  preceded  by  a  definite  article. 
demonstrative,  or  like  word,  or  is  in  the  vocative  ease,  it  is 
declined  like  a  weak  noun  (see  (..•(»,  aoove),  and  this  is 
called  the  weak  or  definite  declension.  Thus  blind,  I'/itnl, 
is  commonly  declined  in  the  masculine  thus:  Nom.  blind  ; 
<!'  •.!.  til'mdes;  Dat.  idindutn  ;  Ace.  blindne;  Instrumental, 
blinder  Plural  .Vim,  Idinde;  Gen.  blinuru  ;  Dat.  blindum  ; 
Aec.  blinde  ;  Instr.  blindum;  but  "the  blind  man"  would 
be  thus  declined:  Nom.se  blinda  man;  Gen.  Jws  blindan 
jnaiiin-;  hat.  t  .im  hlmdan  men;  Ace.  Jx>ne  blindan  man; 
Yocathe,  blindan  man  ;  Instrumental,  j^  blindan  men,  etc. 
English  adjectives,  especially  monosyllables,  sometimes  in 
Chaucer  have  an  -/•  added,  a  relic  of  the  definite  declen- 
sion or  the  plural  number;  but  they  are  now  undcclined. 

Compnriwii.  —  Adjectives  are  generally  compared  by 
adding  ~fr,  -*'t;  -or  for  the  comparative,  -t*f,  -eat,  »>»t  for  the 
superlative.  The  i'  of  the  endings  works  umlaut  like  that 
of  nunt,  i,i'  n  described  in  the  declension  of  nouns;  strang, 
Hti-ttnff,  eompar.  strengtora,  superl.  strengest  ;  aid,  <>I<1,  eom- 
jmr.  eld(i)ra,  superl.  eldest,  whence  the  English  »  !<!<  •/-.  <  l'l>  *t. 

Some  words  form  their  superlative  in  -ma:  for-mu,  /ir.tt, 
Some  of  these  form  a,  double  superlative,  fyr-m-est,  from 
forma;  :et'te-m-est.  which  the  English  h;.s  converted  into 
ufh-nmiKt.  as  though  compounde.I  with  »«,*/.  lu  the  ,-amc 
manner  are  to  be  explained  /iiit</<ti<>ntf  tttt<  i-ainnf,  K<>ntiitn<>*t, 
and  the  like. 

The  irregular  comparison  of  gtnnl,  l,n,i,  nni'-h,  tittle,  is 
alresidy  in  Anglo-Saxon.  Tlie  eomparismi  l»y  ,,,i,,-i-  mid 
illicit  is  not  ii.-i'<|. 

PRONOUNS.  —  The  personal  pronouns  arc  thus  declined  : 

FIKST  PKKMJN. 


Noinimiti\c,  ic.  l^-h],  /. 

(lenitive,  min,  [mc'iner  or  mein],  mine,  or  of  me. 

[mir],  tin-,  or  (n  an  . 

Accusative,  mec,  me,  [mich],  /m: 

DfAL. 

Xominative,  pit,  iri-  tiro. 

(lenitive,  uncer,  of  HH  ttm. 

l>ativc,  unc,  to  it*  tiro. 

Accusative,  uneit,  unc,  «#  tiro. 

PLURAL. 

Xominative,  pe,  [wir].  »v. 

(icnitive,  user,  fire,  [miser],  onr,  or  q/*w». 

Ilative,  us.  [tins]'  "*•  <)r  '"  ""• 

Accusative,  usic,  fls,  [uns],  </*. 


('in, 
|>c, 


SiN(in,AR. 
Nominative, 
(Jenitive, 
Da  the. 
Accusat  ive, 

DUAL. 
Nominative,    git, 
(Jenitive,          inner, 
Dative,  inc. 


Accusative,     iucit.  inc.    ii,,,(  tiro. 
PLURAL. 


SKCUND  PKIISON. 


du],  thou, 

deiner  ur  dein],  thiue,  or  of  thec. 

dir],  tJn  • ,  or  to  thee. 

dich],  tin  t . 

>/>•   t<r<>. 
i/ou  tiro. 


Xominutive,  go, 

Genitive,  eoper, 

Dative,  ef)j>, 

Accusative,  C(*ipic,  c 


,  ye. 


[euer],  your,  or  of  t/nti. 

[eueh],  I/OH,  or  to  //><». 
,  [euch],  n»n. 

The  dual  was  rare,  and  has  disajipenrcd.  The  English 
pronouns  are  plainly  from  the  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  worth 
notice  that  ge,  y,  is  nominative,  eop.  >/"".  always  objective 
in  the  English  Bible.  The  first  person  plural  is  nsed  for 
the  singular  by  authors,  preachers,  and  chiefs  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  si.'ueiiines  :  iff  i;nd  ytttt  appear  first  as  pronouns  of 
reverence  for  titou  in  Old  English. 

THIRD  PERSON,  SINGULAR. 


A  nglo-Saxon. 
Nominative,   he. 
(lenitive,         his, 
Dative,  him, 

Accusative,     hine, 


Germa  n. 
[er],  he. 

[seiner  orscin],  ///"*,  orof  him. 
[ihm],  AI/H,  or  to  him. 
[ihnj,  hint. 

Fenti 


Xominative,  heci  (or  hie), 

(Jenitive,  hire, 

Dative,  hire, 

Accusative,  bed  (or  hie), 


sie],  she. 

ihrer  or  ihr],  her,  or  of  her. 
ihr],  h?r,  or  tv  In  r. 
sie],  her. 


Nominative,   hit,  [es]-  ''• 

(jenitive,         his,  seiner  or  sein],  itft,  or  of  it. 

Dative,  him,  ihm],  it,  or  t"  it. 

Accusative,     hit,  es],  it. 

PLURAL  FOR  ALL  THE  GENDERS. 
Nominative,  hi,  hie  (or  lieu),  [^ie],  '/",'/. 
Genitive,         heora(hyra,  or  [ihrer],  their,  or  of  them. 

hirsl), 

Dative,  him,  [ihnen],  tin-in,  or  to  them. 

Accusative,     hi,  hie  (orheo),  [pie],  t/n-m. 

The  article  and  demonstrative  *c  is  thus  declined: 

SlNCl'LAll. 

/•; -in 'mine.  Neuter. 

sen,  J>fct,  the,  or  t/ntf. 

b&re,  bacs,  of  tin.-,  or  o/"  f/mf. 

('inn,  in  tin  ,  or  M  f/<*(f. 


Nom., 

«en., 

Dat., 

Ace., 

Instr., 


J>one, 


Jwt,  Mr,  or  tfnit. 
t>y,  I'c.  /'//  ''"'»  ur  'A"'- 
PLURAL  OF  ALL  THE  (.JKNDFHP. 
I'M,  tl  f,  or  those.  Kim,  /<*  ^Ar,  or  to  thotte. 

,,  of  the,  or  of  thnnt>.        }>'i,  t/n ,  or  those. 
pis,  *'Tnis." 


Nom.,        }ns, 

(^en.,  (J>isse.«), 

Dat.,  (j>issum 
Ace.,  Jiisnc, 

Instr.,        J>y  s. 


JlilS, 


Jiip,  tli  i». 

J'i^cs  (or  I'issc;-),  tif  thin. 
jiiMini  (or  )>i>.<uin),  tntlnt. 
}iis.  tli  IN. 
J'VS.  /'//  'I'!",  tlnis. 


PLURAL  FOR  ALL  THIU:K   (!KNDKUS. 

Nom.,  KIS.  til'--.'.  Dat.,  t>isum.  ^o   these. 

Gen.,   f>issera   (or  J^issa),  of  thete.       Ace.,  KIS»  these. 
INTERROGATIVE. 

M,txrn?inp.     Fi')niiiint'  in  tfiitttiny.  .\ritf, >r. 

Xi,t<i>il'tr     ( I'll/ml  iranti/i'j},  ,S'//M;>//.//-. 

Norn.,  hpjf,  ?»•?/'*,  hpa-t,  irfnif. 

(icn..    hpu's.  n-JioHf,  hpa-s.  <>f  trho-t. 

Dat.,     hpam.  to  i<Ji«m,  hpam.  to  ir/ntt. 

Ace.,     hpone  (or  hwtone),  n-liom,  hpu-t.  n-lmt. 

Instr.,  hp^,  hpy.  In/  irlmt,  irhy. 

In  the  third  personal  pronoun  ii  will  IK-  noticed  that  the 
feminine  heo  has  <i;i\cn  place  in  Knjrlish  to  .-•//'.  from  se8, 
the  demonstrative,  and  the  plural  throughout  to  they,  their, 
thfin,  from  the  same  demonstrative.  This  per.-onal  j»ru- 
noun  is  a  weak  demonstrative.  Hit,  it,  has  lost  its  h  ;  the 
neuter  genitive  his  lias  given  way  to  it»,  a  late  English 
growth,  not  in  the  fir-t  e.Uliuii  ul*  orr  JSihle.  and  seldom 
used  hy  H-liuliirs  even  its  late  as  Milton.  The  English  OB- 
.II:CTIVKS  come  frum  tiie  old  dati\es.  and  htm.  th>  m.  etc.  are 
still  datives  in  some  iiliu:ns  :  /  </nrr  him  the  book,  I  tauyht 
t II--HI  ijnii, lining  and  the  like. 


ANCI.o-S\vi»N    I.. \M.l    \t,K    VND  LITERATURE. 


The  origin  of  Knglish  ttinf.  tl>;-. 

•  ft,,.    „  h  -if.    "I,,-,,,.  :-  "I. \ious:    ,,/iii-l:.  It]'-.'-- 

•nun  h|':'i.  " •/"'.  atel    I"-,  lit  •  .  ei-'l   :i 

/,-/'"/.      Itpa   and  hpa-f    are   interr»vath  <•-  in    AiiL'l"  >a\"ii: 
\\has,  I./"",.,  and  \\liaiil,  ,,h,,,,i,  a|.|>i-ar  a- 
Savon:   the   nominative  »•/'"   is   n..i  itc  ti'l  the 

fonrtecntli  eeniury,    and  n/<«/  docs,  not  now  admit  of  an 

1'rom    these   pronouns   are  derived    a   large  number  of 

.Al'tKltlis  ii  \HL'!"  Saxim,  which  hate  ciiiue  into  Kngli-h  : 
u  I,,  ,  ,  .  al  '  /'"'  I  :.•'•'•:  !>,-  "  .  a'  ''<• 

at     '/"'*    place:     so    n-fiitl'i  >-.    t"    .</"•/    pli"-.  '    that 

place:  /lit/Hi-.  I"  //i/»  plaee  :  and  „//.."  ..from  irhnt  place  : 
lli.,n;  :  l,-,i,-'-:  irlini.  at  i<  Iml  time;  tl,.  a  ;  linn;  i*liy  (from 
hu,  hpv).  ill  nliiif  \,:;>  :  ttm*.  in  /A,'«  way. 

The    1IKHNITK    AKTIi'l.K    I/I''    is    U    weakened     form    of   the 

dei strathc    lli,ii.    hi  from    Latin    HI.  :   it    is 

mi, m  in    Xuu'lo  Saxon.      Th"  indefinite  a-tielc  in,.  ".  i-  a 

weakened  form  "f  the  numeral  an.  -"".  like  Kreneh  mi 
from  Latin  nun*;  though  not  uncommon,  it  is  i;,.i  an  fre- 
Huciil  as  in  Knglish. 

The  personal  pronouns  are  used  as  HKH.h:\i\  K-. 
sometimes  mldcd,  an,'    tl the   pro-mini  and  ».  '/'  ar«  both 

dcrlill.'d  :     i,-    K  It::,     /     --  .'.'.     '  'il     1,111  -'  '/'.'     ': 

inif  *•/['.  etc.      'Ill'1   Kli'_rli-ii  /'"',,    *-f;  U   •  •'.  her- 

-  e  the  old  construction. 
N  i  ti  K  u  A  i.s. — The  cardinals  are   like  the    English:    in, 

.,/"    ;    t|'a.  t,,,,:    I'm",    tlir,      :    .    .    .   eiiiji-'ifall,    '  '"'"i  .'    tpclf, 

tin  I,  ,  .  Iliii-li:  n  ;  .    .   .    Ipelltig.  ' 

.     .     .     from     se\enly    to     one    hundred    and     twenty,    the 

great  linn,  1ml.  hund  is  nrclixed  :  hund -scot'on  i 

.    .    .    blind  Icon  tig.   or   bund    alone   for    hum/ml:    hund- 

cndlcofan  I  ig.   one   l,ninfi-nl    mut    tin;    hiind-t|vli-tig,    "in 

liiiiiii,-,,/  a,,, I  twenty/    linn   hund  and  )>rittig,  i.m-  kini'l >"l 

null  t/lil-tlf. 

Tin-ordinals  a-e  —fyrsta.  /ii-«' :  oo'er,  ntln  r.  »"•'•»'/  .•  bridda. 
tli in/  :  foojvroa.  f,, in-ill  ;  and  so  on  as  in   Kngl'sh.  • 
I'll,    six-t.    tv.elfr, 'wl'ieh    hate   only  lately  changed   lo  fifth. 
«ii-lli,  *,,-,,, it,  ;  a  id  except   that  ii  modern  -tmitli  has  taken 
the  place  ,  f  the  old  -tcofia.  in  thirlrntth.foxi •t"-iilli,  etc. 

VKKBS. — The  ,o\.n  CATIONS  i\re  determined  by  tho  past 
perfects.      The    old    way  of   forming    the 
perfect    ill    trie    Indn-Kilrupenn    languages   was    by    i 

ing  the  root,  a  pr s  familiar  in  (ireck  and  Latin  under 

the  name  of  reduplication:  tan.  f"  u-l'inl.  has  ils  perfect 
tan-tan;  these  two  -Mh.bl -s  tend  to  run  together,  either 
by  weathering  out  the  unaccented  one  or  by  contraction. 
iii  Sanscrit  we  have  In  inn,  in  Crcvk  i  Latin 

/<  liii-i,  liolliic  th.ni  and  l!n'n.  In  thi-  way  grew  up  five 
conjugation-  in  Anglo-Saxon,  called  ancient  or  strong  con- 
jugations : 

1.  Root  vowel  (,  unchanged   in  the  pad  gife, 
ijiri'  ;    geaf.    ;/",'.'     gifi -n.  . •.•''' '<  "  :    biible,    liiil ;    bll'd,    /»«/••  ; 

bedeii.  /I/I/,/'  i».. 

2.  Hoot  vowel  /  changed  to  6  in  the  past  tense:  as,  dnte. 
I/,-:':-,  :  drat',  ,''>;, i;  :  dial,  n.  irtwul  rise,  rite;  r&s. 
risen,  n'v,  a. 

:;.   Root   vowel   M  changed  to  e&  in  the  past  tense;  a», 

clcoic.  >•/!  lire  .•    cleat',  e/i.re  :    clofcn,  l-liii-'ll. 

I.   |!,,,,i   rowel   .;  eluingcd  t,,  "'  in  past  tense:  as,  face, 

tnl.-i  :  toe.  I,,"/,-  :  taccn.  in/.-,  n. 

...  Hoot  long  or  diphthong  contracting  with  reduplica- 
tion t"  .  :,  .'  in  tlic  pa-1  tense:  af.  fcallcn,/.i//  :  fcol./i//; 
t'eallcn.  full-  n. 

In  this  classification  the  variation!  prodii'-ed  on  |M  root 
vowel  bv  ad.jaeent  t  owel.s  and  consonants,  as  described 
iibote  under'  l'li,.iii,l--:l;i.  are  not  taken  into  accoin  • 
they  arc  so  num.'roii .  'a-  I"  ica\c  few  tcrbs  exactly  alike  to 
serve  as  models  for  r.cw  forms.  Hence  all  now  forms  took 
the  sixth  or  weak  conjugation  : 

6.  1'asl   formed  by  sutiixing  -'/.,  from  dide,  did;  lufe, 

Ion-  :    hllo-dc.   /".',,/  ;    lllfod,   i 

Kn^'lisli  verbs  which  eluingc  their  \owel  in  the  | 
come   from  Anglo  Saxon,  and   generally  from  rerOl   of  the 
strong   coningatiolis;    but    there  are  n  few  Iron,  weak  verbs 

ill  or  breaking:   thus  scllc.  «•/'.  Maid 
where   the    root    ,i    ha-   imlaut  to.    In  nU,  U   in    ma 

and    has    breaking   t before  -ohle. 

•lit,  where  root  .:  lies    nnihuit  I"  ,'.  Ii'.. 
«thc     ./-     is    cl'aniri  d   to   -/'•.      Similar  at' 
from  hrc'igcn.  brow/hi  ;   think,  t'i,,i"il,i  :   /'«.'/.  k 

i.iht.     The  rowel*  i.adly  mixed  up   n 

lish  irregular  verbs,  and  it  is  an  imiiiug  ticld  for  tl" 
marian  to  clear  tin  m  up  one  by  one. 

Sonic  of  our  auxiliaries   come   from    old  | 
presents,  on  which  new  pa-l  i.,rmed:    Iii. i 

incaliic,  night;  can.  ofl  •'  spelling,  in 

gy  with  iron/'/  from  trill.  «/i.ii'/./  from  «/i.i//. 
\  crl.s  without  a  eonneeting  vowel  arc  com.  am  :  don.  to 
gan,  i/o,  past  afide,  yodi .    Stamic.  ttand,  stod.  -'""•'.  '• 
inserted,  a  relic  of  all  old  Sanscrit  i jugatiou. 


inc.    .Mi.  in. 

Prrtntl  anil  Miterr.  fn* 

if  hvre.   /  ' 

(M'I  h.i  n-l.  l>i'-a  I,  \.<t  hvriK-lt,  ll«.ii 

he  h  •  r(A,  lie  I 

jv"  hyra>\  r  •  r«'-  I.. 

ge  livnrfi,  v  k'nr. 
hi  l>vrnot  tkty  h  -!,.y  ktard. 

Bourxcru     " 

i,-,  (.ft.  ,,r  In"  h.Cre. 
|  •.  •„  hi  h.C  i 


hvr  >u. 
h.vruS  gC. 


ie.  I'A,  ..'•  he  hi ' 
ft,  ft,  or  hi  by  i 

iriv«. 
byran. 

Gerund,  to  lit  rnnne. 
PARTICIPLES. 
Present,  hyrende,  Arnrm./.       Passive,  hyred,  *• 

The  -*  of  Arum  is  a  softening  of  -\  u-ed  already  in 
Anglo-Saxon  in  the  northern 

in   tho  plural.    In   the   Midland   Counties  the  plan. 
changed  to  -n  to  conform  with  the  past  tense  ami  the  sub 
.e  :  forum  like  (A.  and 

th'if  /••'•„.  are  found  as  late  as  Shakcpeare  hi 
Then'  are  ,-nid  to  be  His  plurals  in  -«,  and  46  in  -I*  in  the 
Shakspeare  folio  id 

The  subjunctive  is  usvd  fur  our  potential  and  imperative, 
as  well  as  the  suhjunctitc.  Hebe-  "I  these  uses  are  in 
Knglish:  /'  "'/'  Iti"",/./  /"  a  griet"ii« 

fault:  lie  it  §o»  Lrt  it  /«•  "".  Hut  a  periphrastic  |K,tential, 
with  the  auxiliaries  wii.y.  i-.ni,  1,1,1-1.  nn.jhi.  etc..  is  UH-d  in 
Anglo-Saxon  as  in  Knglish.  The  infinitive  i.-  regularly 
without  <••.  hence  forms  with  auxiliaries  -nil  reject  it.  and 

familiar   idioms   in    which    the   infmilh  e    i-   II bject  of  a 

verb,  and  t,,  is  not  needed  to  expn ••-  purpo-c  or  the  like. 

There  was  a  verbal   noun   ending   in   -infi,  -»nt,f,  which 

I,,    bat,     been    Ill-ed   with  the   participle    in  -cujr. 

and  given  form  to  our  pre-,  in  participle. 

The  participle  (by ml  or  git'eni  is  tlic  only  passive  form. 

All  the  Ic-  and  ten-  de  by 

joining  auxiliaries  ttiib  it,  a-  in  Knglish,  ticnnan,  and  other 
like  languages. 

The  two  tenses  given  above  answer  for  all  times — 01 
,,11  |,a.-t  tin  i  and  future;  but  forms 

with  aii.xiharic-  arc  also  used.     ll» 

feet,  and  ha-tde.  /i,"/.  tor  the  ]ilnperfirt.  are  in  lull  use:  he 
hgcfS  limn  gepirtm-.  A.  A.I.  mf  .ihich  it  is  lo  be 

noiiced  that  irn.n  is  the  object  of  hu  I  .\  mid  geportne  a  par- 
ticiple in  the  accusative  masculine,  agreeing  with  ni,.n. 

Si intransitive*   form   these   tenses   by  I'm-  terb' 

he     1-     lli,Ver    getered.   A,     ''-'lia /"'/,...•     lie   PBfS  agikn, 

A.  <ni.  (had)  i/.iiic.     These  forms,  which  are  Id- 
man.  are  common  in  Sbakspeare,  liunyan.  and  Mime  of  then 
still  in  conversation.      HIT.  with  an  intransitive  does  not 
b.a,  analysis,  but  we  do  not  want  two  tense  signs  for  the 
same  t. 

For  1'ie  future,  sceal,  •»«//,  and  pille.  irlll,  are  common, 
though  se'doui  free  from  some  meaning  of  •/'•'.».  /'"-mix, 
'I'li.i/i'.iii,  i-uch  as  indeed  goes  with  Ibem  in   Koglisb. 
The  present  oslincti.'li    between  .A"//  and   in'//   :i 
teieni    per-..  ;  .ihlished   in    Anglo-Saxon  :   •*• 

more  common  in  Northumbrian,  an  now  in  Sottish.  The 
future  perfect  i-  not  discriminated. 

other   ways  of  expressing  the   future   occur:   he    g»''< 

•   •/"":/   ' '/-French.  //   "•  l(r':   " 

drineenne   bajbbe,   /  kare  lo  dri*t~  I  'hall   drink  ;  u 
syllcmi. 

'  The  progrc-site  form  it  common,  with  also  a  slightl 
different  use  from  the  Knglish:  is  feoht.  t,.3, 

,;,(,,',/.•  beo«  feohtendc.  «-•'//  rmttiw  Ji'j'- 

-ivc  progressive  i'-' 

an  auibiguon-  t  crbal  noun  in  -iay  answers  the  ; 
pa-s  i.n  liuniin.-e.  /"  ,m.  ,,-ANI.IINJ,  said  both  ol  the  hunter 
and  the  game. 

i  if  the  emphatic  form  in  ./•.  only  rare  examples  are  found. 

pi  ,,n|v  when  the  verb  is  re|>ealed. 
pA'TI,  !  ngb-li  prepo-i'ionsandcon.i 

and  the  forms  »r.  I  that 
I    them  '»  '" 

other 

M.so  which  loi.k   most  p 

' 'r'svxT  t  Tl  ere  is  nothing  in  which  Anglo-Saxon  differs 
morel,  ahighh 

d  language  1  k.     Tb»  most 

laws  arc  common  to  all  speech:  a  rnu. 

u    10  all    Indo-Kuropean    Ion  : 
with  which  a.' 

,"ia.    Appm 

um    irom  which  they  ..prang:  • 


mary  I 

tc  are  from 
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gaw  Aim,"  seems  strange;  but  in  Anglo-Saxon  the  think*  is 
found  to  be  a  different  verb  from  the  common  English 
think,  and  to  mean  seem,  and  govern  a  dative:  it  scent*  to 
ntc=iuethink*.  "He  ttntylit  ni'-  <frttm>ii«r" — tjvcan.  teacA, 
governs  an  accusative  and  dative,  tftuolit  to  me.  "  /  ">••/,•'  <l 
him  n  i/nrstiiiii  " — aesiun,  nut,  governs  an  accusative  of  the 
person  asked.  " //••  m  nt  n-liniitini/" — «  is  the  pre]<osition 
OK  in  Anglo-Saxon.  "/  Itn-cd  him  ///••  ///"/•<•" — the  is  in 
Anglo-Saxon  the  instrumental  case  of  the  demonstrative 
(by,  be),  more  for  tliut,  or  btf  thnt.  And  so  examples  might 
be  given  without  end.  No  difficult  point  in  English  syntax 
can  be  safely  discussed  by  one  who  does  not  know  its 
history. 

For  study  of  the  language  the  English  books  are — 
MARCH'S  "  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon," 
New  Y'ork,  ISTIt;  HAIILEY'S  "Brief  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language,"  in  Webster's  Dictionary,  1865:  KLITSTEIN'S 
"Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,"  New  Y'ork,  1853:  BASK'S"  Gram- 
mar," translated  by  Thorpe,  London,  1865 ;  BOSWORTH'S 
"Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,"  London,  1837;  MARSH'S " Eng- 
lish Language,  and  its  Early  Literature."  \cw  Y'ork,  1862; 
('ORSON'S  ••  Hand-book  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Earlv  English." 
New  York,  1871:  SIU-TK'S  "Manual,"  New  York.  1867; 
MARCH'S  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Anglo-Saxon," 
New  York,  1870.  In  German:  HEYNE,  "  Kurtze  Laut- 
und  Flexionslchrc,"  Paderborn,  1862:  KOCH,  "Historische 
(irammatik  der  Englishen  Sprache,"  Weimar,  1863 ;  MAETZ- 
NER,  "  Englische  (irammatik,"  Berlin,  1865:  ETTM(ILLER, 
"  Lexicon  cum  Synopsi  Gram.,"  Qued.  &  Lips.,  1851 ;  GREIN, 
"Sprachschatz  der  Angelsachs.  Dichter,"  Cassel  and  Gb'tt- 
ingcn,  1864;  GRIMM,  "Deutsche  Grammatik,"  Gottingen, 
1840. 

ANGLO-SAXOX  LITERATURE. — The  pagan  Anglo-Saxons 
had  their  poets  and  orators,  and  after  their  conversion 
to  Christianity  there  was  an  unbroken  succession  of  good 
scholars  in  England.  Most  of  their  writings  are,  however, 
in  Latin. 

The  prose  writings  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  may  be 
cla-^-ilied  as  follows : 

1.  Tli<-»l<><ii''til. — The  Gospels   were   read  in  the   native 
tongue  as  part  of  the  church  service,  and  several  manu- 
scripts are  preserved.     Editions  have  been  printed  by  Par- 
ker, 1571,  Marshall,  1665,  Thorpe,  1842,  reprinted  in  Amer- 
ica by  Klipstein,  Boutcrwek,  1857.  Surtees  Society,  1854-63, 
Bosworth,  1865.    ^llfrie's  translation  of  the  Heptateuch  was 
published  by  Thwaites,  1698.    We  have  also  versions,  of  the 
Psalms.     There  are  many  Homilies,     ^illfric,  an   eminent 
scholar,  compiled  or  translated  a  series  of  eighty  of  them 
about  A.  D.  990,  which    were   edited   by  Thorpe  for  the 
M\h\c  Society.  1844-46.    Others  are  promised  by  the  Early 
English  Text  Society. 

2.  I'hiliwtpliirnl. — King  Alfred  translated  Boethius,  "Do 
Consolatione   Philosophies."     It   is   freely   rendered,  with 
large  additions  and  omissions  by  the  royal   author.     Edi- 
tions arc  by  Rawlinson,  1698,  Cardale,  1829,  and   Fox  in 
Bonn's  Library,  1s''' I- 

3.  Historical. — The  most  illustrious  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
scholars.  Beda.  known  to  many  generations  as  "  the  Ven- 
erable lledc,"  wrote  in  Latin  an  '*  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
the  Angles  and  Saxons,"  translated  by  King  Alfred  into 
Anglo-Saxon,  abounding  in  picturesque  details  of  the  he- 
roic adventures  and  characters  of  his  time,  which  has  been 
often  reprinted,  and  its  best  scenes  repeatedly  rendered  into 
verse.    (Sec,  for  some  of  them,  WOHI>S\VOKTH'S  "Ecclesias- 
tical Sonnets.")    The  Anglo-Saxon  translation  was  edited, 
with  a  Latin  translation,  by  Abraham  Wheloc,  folio,  Kill, 
and  by  Dr.  John  Smith,  1722. 

"The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle"  gives  an  outline  of  the 
history  of  Britain  from  the  earliest  times  to  Henry  II., 
A.  D.  1  I. M.  Copies  were  kept  at  the  monasteries  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Alfred.  As  far  as  Heda's  history  extends,  the 
Chronicle  has  been  drawn  from  it  or  a  common  source.  It 
is  in  general  a  meagre  atl'air.  There  are  many  editions: 
Thorpe's,  1861,  has  seven  parallel  texts,  a  translation  and 

indexes. 

The  general  "  History  of  the  World,"  by  Orosius,  was 
translated  by  Alfred,  with  additions  of  some  value'.  It  has 
often  been  printed.  Thorpe's  edition  in  Bonn'*  Library 
has  a  translation  and  glossary,  1857. 

Many  brief  biographies  are  found  in  Beda  and  the  Hom- 
ilies, and  some  separate  lives.  That  of  St.  Guthlac  (see 
Wiucnr's  "  Biographia  Literaria")  has  been  several  times 
printed;  Goodwin,  London,  1848. 

4.  Late. — A  considerable  body  of  laws  has  been  got  to- 
gether.    They  begin  with  those  of  Ethelbirht,  who  was 
king  of  Kent  at  its  conversion.     Those  of  Alfred  have  an 
introduction  on  the  history  of  law,  the  laws  of  Moses,  and 
their  relations  to  Christ  and  Christian  nations.     The  laws 
are  full  of  valuable  knowledge.    The  ecclesiastical  rules  re- 
lating to  confession,  penance,  and  the  like  are  particularly 
suggestive.     The  best  editions  are  Thorpe's  and  that  of 


Schmid,  Leipsic,   1858.     The   latter  has  translations  into 
Latin  and  German,  ami  valuable  notes  and  a  glossary. 

5.  Xtttiti-'tt  S'->'-ii<-''  tt/i<t  M''<lii'liif. — Such  are  in  "  Popular 
Treatises  <>f  Science,"  Wright,  1841,  and  Leechdom's, 
Cockayne.  1  S64-66. 

0.  (,'/-iiinniiu-. — There  is  a  grammar  by  .-T'lfric  in  Somner's 
Dictionary,  1659 ;  A  Colloquy  and  glossaries.  Wright,  1857. 

ANGLO-SAXON  I'OKTRY  is  very  different  in  metrical  struc- 
ture from  the  English.  It  is  like  the  Old  Icelandic,  the 
Old  Saxon,  and  the  Earliest  German.  It  is  marked  off  into 
\ei>cs  by  alliteration,  the  recurrence  of  the  same  initial 
sound  in  the  first  accented  syllables  of  words.  A  perfect 
verso  of  the  common  narrative  kind  has  three  alliterating 
syllables — two  in  the  first  section,  and  one  in  the  second; 
but  the  first  section  has  but  one  in  many  verses.  A  very 
artificial  rhythm  is  used.  Each  section  has  four  beats  or 
metrical  accents.  Every  root-syllable  has  its  beat,  r.nd  so 
has  the  final  syllable  of  each  section,  and  almost  any  sylla- 
ble may  have  a  beat  if  the  poet  chooses. 

p&r7  pacs  /isel'eSi  Meal/tor';         7ilyn'  spyn'sfide', 

tcord/p&r'on  tryn'sume',         Eod'e  Vt'calli'tieoj)'  for'5', 

cpfin'  llro'S'gar'cs'         cyn'na'  gemyn'dig', 

yr<H'to  jold'-hrod'en'        yum'an'  on  hcal'le/ 

and'  \&  /YeS'lic'  pif        /ul'  ge'scal'de', 

ar'cst  A"ast'-DenV         eS'el'-pear'de', 

ieed'  hin'e  lli'5'no'         ret  b&r'c  teor'-bcg'e'. 

There  was  /ordly  daughter;        there  the  wte's  vibration, 
words  were  fcinsome.         Forth  yode  Healhtheow. 
gueen  of  Hrothgar,        of  courtesies  mindful, 
greeted  in  ^old-array  the  quests  in  the  hall, 

and  then  the  gladsome  wife         jravi-  the  beaker 
first  to  the  sovereign  liege,        ton!  of  the  East-Danes, 
Withe  she  fcade  him  be        at  the  deer-drinking. 

Knowledge  of  the  popular  poetry  was  universal.  It  was 
disgraceful  not  to  be  able  to  chant  in  turn  at  the  feasts. 
Beda,  Aldhelm,  Alfred  learned  and  loved  the  old  ballads. 
and  made  verses.  Most  of  the  poetry  has  perished.  The 
earlv  Christians  condemned  whatever  was  mixed  with  the 
old  superstitions,  and  the  Normans  despised  or  neglected 
all  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  But  we  have  specimens  of  va- 
rious kinds  : 

1.  Thf  liallad  Epic. — The   old    ballads  are  brought  to- 
gether, beautified,  exulted,  and  fused  into    a    long  poem. 
"Beowulf "  is  the  "  Iliad"  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.     The  ex- 
ploits celebrated  in  it  are  for  the  most  part  combats  with 
monsters  after  the  manner  of  Hercules,  but  it  has  the  usual 
epic  variety — the  wrath  of  the  monster,  the  rousing  of  the 
hero,  the  fitting  out-of  the  ship,  the  voyage,  the  banquet, 
the  wordy  war  of  rivals,  woman's  graceful  presence,  the 
arming  for  fight,  and  desperate  and    long-drawn  struggles. 
Only  one  manuscript  of  it  remains.     Little  notice  of  it  was 
taken  till  the  late  revival  of  Anglo-Saxon  scholarship :  but 
the  interest  in   it  has  risen  to  a  great  height,  and  many 
editions,  translations,  and  essays  of  elucidation  and  inter- 
pretation have  appeared  in  Germany.  England,  and  Den- 
mark. We  may  mention  Kemble,  188&-37  :  Ettmiiller.  1  *  10  ; 
Thorpe,    1855:    Grein,  two  editions,    1857-67;    Gruntvig, 
1861 ;  Heync,  two  editions,  1863-68. 

There  are  a  few  fragments  to  be  classed  with  "  Beowulf." 
Such  arc  the  "Traveller's  Song"  and  the  "  Fight  at  Finns- 
burg."  both  which  are  given  with  "Beowulf"  in  many 
editions. 

2.  Tlie  Jiible  Epic  is  a  treatment  of  the  Bible  narrative 
similar  to  that  of  the  ballad  epic.    The  great  master  in  this 
sphere  is  Ca'dmon,  who   is  often  called  the  .Anglo-Saxon 
Milton.    Beda,  who  lived  in  the  same  region,  and  may  have 
seen  him,  tells  us  that  he  was  an  unlearned  man.  who  could 
not  sing  the  common  secular  ballads,  and  that  a  vision  ap- 
peared to  him  and  directed   him  to  sing  the  Creation,  anil 
that  his  success  was  esteemed  inspiration.     He  had  many 
imitators,  and  whether  the  poems  which  remain  arc  his  is 
not  known.     These  are  four  poems,  called,  by  (irein,  <!cn- 
esis,   Exodus,    Daniel.    Christ   and   Satan.      Similar   are   a 
fragment  of  Judith,  Cynewulfs  "  Christ,"  "  The  Harrowing 
of  Hell,"  and  sonic  fragments.    Of  all  these  we  have  a  crit- 
ical edition  and  translation  by  Grein.  and  of  Ciedmon  edi- 
tions by  Thorpe,  1832;  Bouterwck,  1849-54.     The  manu- 
script is  illuminated,  and  the  illuminations  were  copied  and 
published  in  1833. 

3.  Ki'i'/i-siiistii'iil   Xiirrath-ft. — These  are   versified  lives' 
of  saints  and  chronicles.     We  have  Andreas  (1724  lines), 
Juliana  (731  lines).  Guthlac  (1353  lines),  Elene  (1321  lines). 

4.  1'mlm*  nntl  Hymns. — Translations  of  a  large  part  of 
the  Hebrew  Psalms,  and  a  few  Christian  hymns  and  prayers. 

5.  fii-i'u/nr  Li/rlci. — A  few  from  the  "  Chronicle,"  cele- 
brating the  kings  or  others. 

6.  Altr<jories,(lnnmic  Verses,  anil  Klrlrllet. — "The  Pho3- 
nix"  (677  lines),  "The  Panther"  (74  lines),  "ThcAVhale" 
(89  lines).  Gnomic  Verses  and  Riddles;  "  Dialogue  between 
Solomon  and   Saturn,"  in  Grein,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  339-407 — a 
favorite  style  with  the  Anglo-Saxons. 


A N<lol,A     AMI  M.I 


7.  liiilin-ii'r.  Kil,i,-,il.— Alfred's  "Metres  of  Bocthius"  are 
versiliealioiis  of  part-  of  BocthiiH  referred  lo  under  Prone 
Writings  above.  'I  In  best  edition  is  lircin,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  295- 

.1,  in'-   ••  Dibliiilhek  der   An. 
I  ;;;M  in  •••  M.   I-.',,  with   his  Iran.-lat  ions   and   eoinplele  glos- 

_:i\es  the  apparatus  tor  the  -tndy  of  all  tl 
His  ••  liibliothek  der  Angelaaehsischeii  I'rosa,"  now  in 

i  pul dieatioii,  promises  to  render  an  equal  service  for 
Anglo  Saxon  pro.-e. 

(Outlines  of  this   literature  are  to  be  found   ill    M  v 

"  Intro, liietioil    to    Anglo  Sax "    New    York,    1-70; 

i  i  -,'s  ••  Kuglish  Writers,"  London,  1*07;  \Vuii.i> 
raphia  lirii.  Literaria,"  London.  1-41';    Eilm  i 
pas     and  "  lioecrus,"  tjucd.  and  Lips..  1- 

I.   \.  MAIHII. 

Ango'la  (formerly  Don'go  or  Ambondc),  a  country 
in  the  S.  \V.  part  of  Al'riea.  bordering  on  the  Alhinti-  ' ' 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Congo,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Danda  l(i\er,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Coania  River. 
It  is  included  between  Int.  8°  and  10°  8.  The  interior  it 
saul  to  he  mountainous  or  hilly;  the  land  is  well  watered, 
and  produces  a  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation.  Angola  is 
rich  in  minerals,  among  which  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
iron.  Lions,  leopards,  elephants,  and  hippopotami  abound 
here.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  ivory,  gold,  wax, 
and  -laves.  This  country  is  subject  to  the  Portuguese,  who 
have  several  forts  on  the  coast.  Nominally,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  belongs  lo  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which,  since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
has  had  a  bishop  in  the  capital;  but  their  Christian  belief 
is  -till  largelv  mixed  with  pagan  notions  and  practices. 
Pop.  of  the  colony,  about  600,000.  Area,  25,500  square 
miles.  Capital,  SauTaulo  do  Loando;  pop.  about  12,500. 
Angola,  the  county-seat  of  Stcuben  co.,  Ind.  It  has  a 
large  school  building,  a  machine-shop,  two  foundries,  a 
flouring  mill,  two  saw-mills,  two  pliining-mills.  two  weekly 
paper-,  tin  dry  goods  stores,  three  drug  stores,  two  hard- 
ware stores,  and  two  prii.ting-ollices.  Pop.  1072. 

W.  C.  McUo.siOAL,  El).  -REPUBLICAN." 
Angola,  a  post-village  of  Evans  township.  Eric  CO., 
N.  Y..  on  Big  Sister  Creek  and  on  the  Lake  Shore  R.  R.,  21 
miles  S.  W.  of  Buffalo.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  memorable 
railroad  a-eident  Dee.  IS,  1867,  when  40  persons  were 
wounded  and  70  killed,  many  of  them  burned  alive.  Pop. 
600. 

Ango'ra  (the  ancient  Ancy'ra  ;  in  Turk.,  Kn.jaor'),  a 
town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  about  217  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Con- 
stantinople. It  is  situated  on  an  elevated  plain  adapted  to 
pasturage,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  goats,  having 
long  -dk\  hair  which  is  manufactured  into  shawls  and  a 
stun"  called  mohair.  Large  quantities  of  this  hair  are  ex- 
ported, and  goats  of  this  breed  have  been  successfully  in- 
troduced into  the  I.  S.  Here  are  remains  of  (Ireck  and 
Byzantine  architecture.  In  1402  a  decisive  victory  was 
gained  near  Angora  by  Tamerlane  over  Bayaieed  (Baja- 
zet),  who  was  taken  prisoner.  The  pop.  is  estimated  at 
.iii.noo.  (For  a  notice  of  the  ancient  city,  sec  ANCVKA.) 

Angor'no,  or  Angornux,  a  town  of  Central  Africa,  in 
Bornu.  is  near  tin-  W.  hank  of  Lake  Tchad  and  I  .">  miles 
S.  E.  of  Kukii.  It  has  an  extensive  trade  in  cotton,  am- 
ber, and  -l:iv,s.  Top.  estimated  at  30,000. 

Angostu'ra,  or  Bol'ivar  City,  an  important  city  of 
Venezuela,  capital  of  the  province  of  liuiium,  is  on  the 
right  ha  ok  of  the  Orinoco  River,  263  miles  S.  E.  of  Caracas. 
It  is  advantageoii-lv  sit  uated  tor  trade,  and  exports  cotton, 
indigo,  col1  ..cattle,  etc.  It  contains  a  college,  a 

hospital,  and  a  fine  hall  in  which  the  congress  of  Angos- 
tura met  ill  IM'.l.      Top.  about  Toon. 

Angostura  Bnrk,  or  Angustura  Bark,  the  aro- 
matir  bitter  bark  of  certain  trees  of  the  natural  order 
Ruldaccic.  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  South  Ar 
The  bark  is  so  named  because  it  is  imported  from  Angos- 
tura. It  is  tonic  and  stimulant,  and  has  been  used  in  the 
cure  of  fever,  dyscntcrv.  diarrh.ca.  etc.  It  is  obtained 
chiefly  from  the  i;,,/;,,,i  ,i  officina'liior  Ciupa'riajrl>ri/u<j<i. 
Angoulcmc  (an,-,  liumlit'ma  or  li-iili*'mn),  a  city  of 
France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Charente.  on  the  river 
Chan  lire  and  on  the  Paris  and  liordcaiix  Railway,  83  miles 
l,v  rail  X.  i:.of  Bordeaux.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill,  and  has  a 
cathedral,  college,  theatre,  public  library,  and  several  paper- 
mills.  I. men  and  woollen  st nil's  arc  manufacture,'!  here. 
This  town  was  the  birthplace  of  Marguerite  de  Valois  and 

.     Pop.  in  istlfi.  1>;>,116. 

Angoillriiic.  d'  (CiiAiu  F.S  HE  VAI.OIS),  DIKK,  a  natu- 
ral son  of  Charles  IX.  of  France,  born  Aliril  1'*.  157:'..  Hav- 
ing funned  a  plot  against  King  Henry  IV..  he  was  impris- 
oned from  ll-.ol  to  1818.  He  bad  the  chief  command  ol 
royal  army  when  it  began  the  famous  siege  of  Rochellc  m 
nil's.  lu',d  Sept.  24,  1650. 


Angoulrmr.  il' 
born  Aug.  6,  1775,  was  t 

1  ranoe.     II,  ,nh 

.  nnd  in  I7'.cj  m.-,,  M.irie 

•  •  Charlotte.  »  daughter  .  \  I.,  with  »' 

he    lived    III    exile    until     1-1  I.       II 

which    intervened  against   the  Spanish   lib,  ml.   in 
i   Fer, lilinnd  V  I  I.  t. ,„},.,, h,le  p.ixrr.     II  :• 
<  were  incdio,  p  .     Died  at  OSrtta  J    • 
Angonlrmr.  il'    M  -.1  n 

BM,  the  wife  ,  t  the  pn.-e.ling,  nns  •  ;,nd 

was  a  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.     In   Aug.,  K'.il',  she  wa* 
confined  in  the  Temple  with  the  king  and  her  n 
rie  Antoinette.     She  was  released  in  17'.' ,.  nnd  > 
for  Camus  and  others  who  hail  been  captured  1 
trians,  after  which  she  passed  many  years  in  exile.     She 

appears  to  have  had  more  energy  than  tl h-r  I:     -I,,. us. 

She  became  again  an  exile  In  1830.     I  - 

Angonmoin,  a  former  province  of  Fra  i  I  the 

present  department  of  Charente  and  part  of  Dordognc.    Its 
capital  was  Angoule'me. 

An'gra,*  a  seaport-town,  and  the  capital  of  Terceira, 
one  of  the  Atorcs;  lat.  38°  39'  N..  Ion.  27°  12'  W.  It  has 
a  beautiful  situation  and  a  good  harbor.  It  contains  a 
cathedral,  a  military  college,  and  an  arsenal.  Wine,  grain, 
honev,  etc.  are  exported  from  this  town.  Pop.  in  1H63, 
1 1,8,39. 

An'gri,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Salerno,  on 
the  railway  from  Naples  to  Ebuli,  I  j  miles  by  rail  N.  W. 
of  Salerno.  Pop.  in  1881,  8921. 

Anguil'la,  or  Snake  Inland,  an  island  in  the  Lee- 
ward group,  in  the  West  Indies,  4  miles  N.  of  St.  Martin. 
Area,  34  square  miles.  The  island  is  low  and  covered  with 
forests,  and  belongs  to  (Jreat  Britain.  The  staple  products 
are  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  Pop.  about 

Angnil'lula  (i.  <-.  "little  eel."  from  the  Lat.  mi./mV'/.i. 
an  "eel"),  a  genus  of  minute  animals  allied  to  the  i 
toid  worms.     Best  known  are  those  called  "  vinegar  < 
found  abundantly  in  cider  vinegar.     They  ore  remarkable 
for  tenacity  of  life.    Awguilluln  tfurintilii,  after  being  dried 
until  it  becomes  brittle,  will  recover  its  activity  when  placed 
in  water.     Anguillula  Iritici,  found  on  blighted  wheat,  has 
been  known  to  revive  after  being  kept  dry  for  fire  years. 

An'guift  [a  Latin  word  signifying  "serpent"],  a  syste- 
matic name  of  a  genus  of  serpent  like  reptiles  having  the 
maxillary  teeth  compressed  nnd  hooked,  and  the  palat- 
armed  with  teeth.    (See  BI.IM.  Won*.) 

Anguiscio'la,  or  Angnsso'ln  (Soroxinu),  an  emi- 
nent Italian  painter,  horn  at  Cremona  about  1 
in  portraits.  Invited  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  she  went  lo 
Madrid,  and  painted  portraits  of  the  queen  and  others. 
In  the  latter  part  of  her  life  she  became  blind.  It  is  said 
that  Van  Dyke  acknowledged  he  had  derived  much  benefit 
from  her  conversations  on  art.  Died  in  1028. 

Angular  Motion  of  a  point  or  a  body  is  the  same  M 
that  of  the  line  or  radius  vector  joining  the  moving  point 
to  some  fixed  point.  The  anynlnr  r<Vw,Vy  nf  the  body  in 
reference  to  the  fixed  point  is  the  ratio  of  Ihe  angle  de- 
scribed by  the  radius  vector  to  the  time  occupied  by  its 
description. 

Angus,  KARL  or.    See  DOI-BLAB. 

An'gus  (Rev.  JosErn).  I>.  !>.,  born  Jan.  Ifl.  1SI6,  edu- 
cated at  the  I "nivcr-ity  of  Edinburgh,  president  of  Uc- 

Park    College    I  llapti"t '.    I. l-.n.  and  author  of 

"The  Bible   Handbook,      Handbook  of  English    Litera- 
ture."  -llandl k    of  the   English    Tongue,"  and   other 

works,  and  editor  of  the  best  edition  of  Butler's  "Analogy" 

I  I'm,.,  pp.  5J1).     He  is  one  of  the  revisers  of  the 

English   New  Testament  for  the  American  Bible  1'nion,  a 

member  ..f  the  committee  of  the  convocation  of  Canterbury 

tor  revising  the  New  Testament,  and  a  prominent  member 

Evangelical  Alliance,  as  a  delegate  of  which  he  ria- 

ited  the  1".  S.  ill    If 

Angus  iSA\n-Et.b  a  naval  officer  born  at  Philadelphia 
in'r-l      lie  became  a  captain  in  the  I'.  S.  navy,  and 
mandcd  the  M-scl  which  in  1-1  I  conveyed  A, lams  and  Clay 
to  (ibeiit  on  a  diplomatic   in'--  Dl        II"  served  with 
tinction  in  the  French  troubles  of  l-i">.  in  the  war  of  1:- II. 
and  was  four  times  wounded.     Died  May  29, 1841 

An'hillt,  a  duchy  "f  Germany,  almost  completely  snr- 

mnlcil  b>   the   Prussian  provin. f  Snxony.  consists  of 

|,r -er  parts   and  four  enclaves,  having  t 

re  miles.     The  duchy  is  traversed  I 
..  the  Kibe,  and  the  S.-lke.     While  the  eastern  part 
l.v,  1.  the  w,  stern  is  mountainous  and  wooded.     The  soil  ii 

"T7»;/r-  in  1'ortuguetedenoUa  a  "creek,"  "bay."  or  "station 
for  ships." 
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ANHALT-BERNBTJRG— ANILINE  COLORS. 


generally  fertile.  Cattle-raising  is  extensively  and  success- 
fully carried  on  hero.  Here  are  al-o  mines  (if  sih  IT.  copper, 
iron,  and  lead.  The  duchy  has  five  gymnasia  ami  three  semi- 
naries. Pop.  in  1S71,  203,354.  Capital.  Dessau.  According 
to  the  budget  of  1872,  the  receipts  and  the  expenses  were 
both  estimated  at  2,231,000  thalers.  The  public  debt  in 
1871  amounted  to  2,259,219  thalers.  The  dukes  of  Auhalt 
claim  to  have  dose-ended  from  the  celebrated  AI.BKRT  THE 
HEAR  (which  see),  the  first  margrave  of  Brandenburg.  In 
1212  Anhalt  was  divided  into  three  parts:  it  was  united  in 
1570  by  Joachim  Ernst,  and  again  divided  into  four 
branches — Dessau,  Bernbnrg,  Kb'then,  and  Zerbst — upon 
his  death  in  1586.  In  17113,  after  the  extinction  of  the 
house  of  Anhalt-/erbst,  ils  dominions  were  divided  by  the 
remaining  three.  In  1807  the  three  houses  joined  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,  and  in  1  SI .(  the  German  Conl'e.lera- 
tion.  In  1S47  the  house  of  Auhalt-Kotheli  became  extinct, 
and  the  duke  of  Anhalt-Dcssau  took  the  administration  of 
its  dominions  upon  himself:  and  when,  in  18(i3,  the  house 
of  Anhalt-Iiernburg  also  became  extinct,  Anhalt  was  asraio 
united  under  one  ruler.  (See  the  works  of  HEINE,  1S05 ; 
KH.U-SE,  5  vols.,  I8(il-(i(i:  and  SIEDIGK,  1867.) 

An'halt-Bern'burg  (CHRISTIAN),  PIIIXCE  OF,  a  Ger- 
man general,  born  in  l.'iiis,  was  a  man  of  superior  abili- 
ties, lie  Has  the  chief  promoter  of  a  league  of  Protestant 
princes  formed  against  the  emperor  in  Kills.  lie-  com- 
manded the  army  of  Frederick  elector  Palatine,  which  was 
defeated  at  Prague  in  1620.  Died  in  1630. 

An'halt-Des'san  (LEOPOLD),  PHIWE  OK,  an  able  Ger- 
man iccnoral,  born  in  107(1,  commanded  the  Prussian  troops 
under  Prince  Eugene  in  Ilaly  and  Flanders  in  1706-12,  and 
was  second  in  command  of  the  Prussian  army  which  op- 
posed Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  in  1715.  Died  in  1717. 

Anhandu'hy-IUirim'  and  Anhandu'hy-Guazn', 
two  rivers  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Matto-GroftBO. 
They  rise  in  the  Serra  (lalhano,  and  enter  the  Uio  Yer- 
melho.  The  former  is  about  150  miles,  and  the  latter  about 
200  miles,  in  length. 

An'holt,  an  island  of  Denmark,  in  the  Cattegat,  is 
7  miles  long  and  about  I  miles  wide  ;  hit.  of  the  lighthouse, 
56°  44'  N.,  Ion.  11°  39'  E.  It  is  surrounded  by  danger- 
ous shoals.  Pop.  200. 

Anhy'llridc,  an  oxygen  compound  formed  by  the  ab- 
straction of  water  from  an  acid.  Thus,  for  instance,  by 
taking  (new  notation)  water,  HjO,  from  carbonic  acid, 
HijCOs,  we  have  carbonic  anhydride,  COz.  (See  CHEMISTRY.) 

Anhy'drite  [from  the  Lat.  ndliy'drmi,  and  the  Or. 
Ai'dot,  a  "  stone  "],  a  mineral  composed  of  anhydrous  sul- 
phate of  lime.  It  is  banter  and  heavier  than  common  sul- 
phate of  lime  (gypsum),  into  which  it  is  slowly  converted 
by  the  absorption  of  water.  It  occurs  in  several  varie- 
ties—  viz.  granular,  fibrous,  radiated,  and  translucent, 
sparry  anhydrite  or  cube-spar,  and  compact  anhydrite. 

Anhy'drous  [from  the  Or.  an,  priv.,  ami  Mu>p, "  water"], 
"without  water,"  a  chemical  term  applied  to  a.  compound 
which  contains  no  water,  as  pure  and  absolute  alcohol, 
which  is  called  anhydroita  alcohol  ;  quicklime  as  it  comes 
from  the  kiln  is  anhydrotu  liitic,  but  when  it  comes  into 
contact  with  water,  the  lime  and  water  combine  and  form 
hydrated  lime. 

Anice'tus,  S.UKT,  was  bishop  of  Rome  about  155  A.  D. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 

An'iljone  of  the  plants  from  which  indigo  is  obtained; 
a  kind  of  indigo  snid  to  l.e  a  native  of  America,  but  now 
cultivated  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is  very  similar  to  Indi- 
gofera  tincto'ria. 

An'iline  [from  anil,  "indigo"],  Phenyl'amine,  or 
Am'ido-benzol',  discovered  in  Is^ti  by  I  nvenlorlion  as 
a  product  of  the  distillation  of  indigo,  ami  calicil  l>y  him 
frtfttdliine,  on  account  of  the  ready  crystallization  of  its 
salts.  It  attracted  much  attention  from  chemists,  and  was 
made  the  subject  of  many  researches,  which  contributed 
greatly  to  enlarge  the  facts  and  theories  of  modern  chcm- 
i-  iv.  It  diil  not  acquire  any  commercial  importance  till 
1S56,  when  Perkin  prepared  from  it  the  beautiful  purple  dye 
iii<nn-c.  The  brilliancy  ami  intensity  of  this  color  attracted 
the  attention  of  chemists  and  d\ers,  mid  iii  a  short  time  an 
entirely  new  series  of  colors  was  discovered,  by  which  the 
art  of  dyeing  has  been  almost  revolutioni/ed. 

Aniline  is  found  among  the  products  of  the  distillation 
of  bituminous  coal  (in  "coal-tar"),  of  peat,  bones,  etc.  It 
is  prepared,  however,  from  benzol  derived  from  the  more 
volatile  portions  of  coal-tar.  The  benzol,  Colic,  is  converted 
bv  the  action  of  nitric  acid  into  nitrobenzol,  CellriX'1:. 
and  this  compound  is  changed  by  the  action  of  ferrous 
acetate,  produced  by  iron  filings  and  acetic  acid,  into  ani- 
line: 

Mtro-twnrol.  Aniline. 

a  +  6FeO  +  U20 


Aniline  is  a  colorless,  mobile,  oily  liquid,  having  a  faint 

vinous  odor  and  aromatic  burning  taste.    Its  specitie  grav- 

ity is    1.  1101!;   boiling-point,  182°  C.     It  is  very  poisonous. 

It  dissolves   very  slightly  in  water,  in   all   proportions  in 

ether,  alcohol,  wood-naphtha,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  in 

j  oils,  fixed  and   volatile.     The  aqueous  solution   is  faintly 

|  alkaline,  and  precipitates  many  metallic  liases  from  solu- 

tions of  their  salts.     \Vith  blcaching-powder  it  produces  a 

violet-blue  color,  with  sulphuric  acid  and  potassic  bichro- 

mate, a  bluish-black   precipitate,  and  when  treated    with 

arsenic  acid,   stannic  chloride,  etc.,  it  is  converted    into 

rosaniiine.     When  exposed  to  the  air,  aniline  acquires  a 

yellow  or  rod  color,  which  is  always  noticed  in  commercial 

l.:e  oil."     It  forms  a  numerous  class  of  salts,  most  of 

winch  cryst;,l!i/.e  readily. 

Aniline  is  an  amiue,  a  monamine,  or  an  ammonia,  in 
which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  radical  jihcnyl, 
C6!15  : 

j  II  fll. 

Ammonia,  N  \  II;  Aniline,  Is  <  ('ells. 

I  H  1  II- 

Aniline  is  now  manufactured  in  enormous  quantities  for 
the  preparation  of  the  different  colors.  (See  AMIM:S.  i:i:\/.m,, 

PllKXVL.)  C.  F.  ClIAMH.rit. 

Aniline  Colors.  In  183'>,  Ttungo  noticed  the  violct- 
lilne  eolnr  produced  by  chloride  of  lime  with  aniline,  and 
Fritzsche  subsequently  showed  that  chromic  acid  formed 
with  aniline  a  blackish-blue  precipitate.  In  1853,  Beis- 
senhirtz  obtained  a  blue  by  acting  upon  aniline  with  jjo- 
tassio  dichromate  and  sulphuric  »cid.  It  remained  for 
W.  II.  Perkin  to  develop  this  reaction,  and  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  great  aniline  industry  which  is  now  so 
extensive.  In  1856  he  isolated  the  color  found  in  the  last- 
mentioned  reaction,  called  it  mauve,  and  showed  that  it 
could  be  used  as  a  dye.  Many  chemists  at  once  turned 
their  attention  to  the  subject,  ami  a  great  number  of  new 
colors  of  almost  every  tint  and  shade  were  discovered, 
which  have  taken  the  place  in  dyeing,  and  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  calico-printing,  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
colors  in  previous  use.  The  chemical  composition  of  many 
of  these  colors  has  been  established,  and  many  chemical 
facts  of  great  importance  have  been  developed  by  their 
study. 

ANILINE  REDS.  —  Itosaniliite  salts  are  the  most  important 
of  all  the  aniline  colors.  They  are  not  only  used  for  the 
production  of  brilliant  tints  on  cotton,  wool,  and  silk,  but 
they  constitute  the  material  from  which  many  of  the  other 
colors  are  prepared.  Rosaniiine  has  been  shown  by  Ilof- 
mann  to  be  a  colorless  base,  a  triaminc  (see  AMINES').  hav- 


. 
ing  the  formula  C2<>IIi9?>3,  or  NS  <  2(C7lIe)".     It  is  pro- 

(.113- 

duced  by  the  union  of  one  molecule  of  aniline  with  two 
molecules  of  toluidine,  and  the  abstraction  of  six  atoms 
of  hydrogen  : 

Auitinc.        Toluidine.  Rnsanilinc. 

C6H7N  +  2C7H»N  =  CsoliuiNs  +  «•• 

A  great  variety  of  dehydrogenizing  agents  may  be  cm- 
ployed  to  effect  this  reaction.  It  is  found  that  the  host 
results  are  obtained  when  an  aniline  oil  is  employed  which 
contains  about  25  per  cent,  of  toluidine.  Hofmann  i;. 
prepared  rosaniiine  by  treating  aniline  with  tetraehloride 
of  carbon,  but  on  a  manufacturing  scale  Medluek's  pi' 
with  arsenic  acid  is  now  in  most  general  use.  The  aniline 
oil,  1  part,  is  heated  with  Ij  parts  of  a  75  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  arsenic  acid  in  a  closed  iron  still  provided  with  a 
Btirror.  The  product  is  boiled  with  water  and  filtered,  and 
on  adding  to  the  solution  common  salt  in  excess,  the  crude 
hydrochlorate  of  rostmiline  is  precipitated.  This  is  dis- 
M>l\  ed  in  boiling  water,  filtered,  and  allowed  to  crystalli/e. 
This  salt  of  rosaniiine,  CaoHipN^HClj  is  known  as  aniline 
red,  nlayentfl,  fnchfihir,  ««//'<  /•//;«.  >'>tt<f/iic,  azatchie,  etc.  Jt 
appears  in  magnificent  green  crystals,  with  a  metallic  lus- 
tre like  that  of  the  wing-covers  of  Brazilian  beetles  or  ean- 
tharides.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  with  a  color 
varying  from  n  beautiful  cherry-red  to  a  crimson. 

Vcrguiu  and  Renard  of  Lyons,  who  first  made  aniline 
red  on  a  manufacturing  scale,  used  tetraehloride  of  tin, 
SnCU.  Gerbcr-Keller  prepared  rosaniiine  nitrate,  azaleine, 
by  the  action  01°  mercuric  nitrate.  Lauth  and  Depouilly 
heat  aniline  with  nitrate  of  aniline.  Laurent  and  Castel- 
ha/.  prepare  aniline  red  directly  from  the  crude  nitroben/.ol, 
which  contains  nitrotoluol,  by  heating  it  with  iron  filings 
and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  first  reaction  of  the  FeCl  on 
the  nitrobenzol  results  in  the  removal  of  oxygen  from  the 
nitrobenzol  and  nitrotoluol,  and  the  addition  of  hydrogen, 
producing  aniline,  toluidine,  and  Fe2Cl«.  On  heating  this 
mixture  further,  the  FejCUj  removes  hydrogen  from  the 
aniline  and  toluidine,  and  rosaniiine  is  the  result.  Coupler 
heats  together  aniliue,  nitrotoluol,  hydrochloric  acid,  and 


AMI. INK  i  OLOBfl 


„  .....     -..jg  printed 
upon    gOOOl    prev -ionsly  dyed    with    aniline    red.      Silk    anil 

wool  take  up  aniline  red  very  readily.  hut  cotton  n, 
praviouly  mordanted.     For  dyeing  cotton  tin-  niordnni 
generally  used   is   tannato  of  tin,  produced    I, 
the  cotton  first  in  a  solution  of  sumach,  ill.  n  t.'i  -o.|ic.  stan- 
nate,  and  finally  tu  dilute  sulphuric  aciil.     In  calico, print- 
inn  the  color  i.i  mixed  with  albumen  or  the  prc|»ratii>n  ..f 
I'erkin   iiml   Schult/..  a  solution  of  alummir    ar-.-nil.-    in 
aluminic  acetate.     On  drying  and  steaming  the  goods  the 
'1|pl"i'  i-  rcml'-i    '1  insoluble  or  fixed. 

Other  red*  "f  less  importance  are  di-hydriodato  of  tri- 
m.-tliyl  chrysaniline,  (',,,11, 4i  ('  l|,)s\,.i  HOI),,  called  chrys- 
anilinered;  nitrosopheuyline,  (,'61I9N2O;  toluidino  red,  xyli- 
dine  red,  etc. 

AMI. INK  PINK. — Sa/ranint  is  a  coloring-matter  pro- 
dir-ed  I iy  the  oxidation  of  aniline.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
l'ai"-jiiX«.  It  forms  crystitllizablo  salts. 

\\II.IM-:  \  i.n.KTs  AND  HI.I-KS. — These  colon  shade  into 
other  BO  gradually  that  they  cannot  well  be  separated. 

1.  Muni;-,  nr  aniline  purple  (of  I'erkin),  was  the  first  of 
the  aniline  products  used  us  a  dye.     It  is  the  sulphate  or 
ntlier  .".ill  ot  tin-  base  inanv  rme,  CnUiiNf     It  may  be  pre- 
pared from  pure  aniline,  free  from  tolnidine,  by  the  action 
Hi  poiassiu  dicliromato  and  sulphuric  acid.     It  may  also  bo 
prepared  by  the  action  of  cuprio  chloride  (Dale  and  Oaro), 
nr  I  iy  ehloride  (if  lime.     This  dye  has  been  entirely  super- 
seded  by  other  preparations.     It  was  known  while  in  coin- 
inn  re  as  mauve,  atiilinu  purple,  Perkin's  violet,  indisino, 
aniline  havmaline,  violinc,  and  mauve  rosnlanc. 

2.  Htt/nKiHHH  Violtt*   and  Bluet. — Rosaniline   contains, 
as  shown   in  the  formula  given  above,  three  atoms  of  re- 
placeable hydrogen.     By  substituting  for  one,  two,  or  all 
of  these,  various  alcohol  radicals,  as  i/ir/Ay/,  tthifl,  «myl,  etc., 
a  great  \arii -t\  of  colors,  ranging  from  the  red  of  rosani- 
line  salts  through  purples  and  violets  to  the  purest  blue,  are 
obtained,     llolmann's  violets  are  produced  by  heating  ros- 
aniline.  aleiihnl,  and  the  iodide  of  methyl,  ethyl,  or  amyl 
under  pressure.     A  violet  syrup  results,  containing  the  hy- 
driodate  of  the  new  substitution  product ;    for   instance, 
hydriodatcof  trimcthyl  rosaniline.  <.1joIIi«(CH3)sN,.HI.    To 
recover  the  iodine,  the  solution  may  be  boiled  with  caustic 
potash,  which  precipitates  trimethyl  rosaniline,  which  may 
be  washed,  and   redissolved  in  alcohol  containing  hydro- 
chloriu  acid,  or  in  acetic  acid  and  water.     The  following 
are   some  of  the    mnro    important  colon*  of   this  group : 
Ilydriiehlorate    of   methylrosaniline,    C»IIis(CIli)Ni.lll'l  ; 
hydriodate   of   methylrosaniline,    C«illi»; I'lljlNjll  1  ;    hy- 
dr.iehlorate    of    dimethylrosaniline,    C»HiT(CHt)iN|,HCI  : 
liydrochlornte  of  trimethylrosaniline,  fjolIwlCHjljXj.HCI  : 
liydrorhlorale  of  monctliylnuaniline,  CMH|8(C>lli)Nj,HOI, 
railed  also   llot'mann's  red  violet;  hydriodate  of  ethylros- 
aniline.  <'2oHiH(Cj]|5)\j.HI,  called  also  Hol'mann's  red  vio- 
let:   ethyliodate  ul1  clhvlrosamlinc.  Ca>Hm(CjHs)N«,C2ll5l, 
ealled  also  fuchsine  with  a  blue  tint,  and  llotinann's  vinli>t 
red:  hydroclilornto  of  diethylrosaniline,  C»HiT(CiHt)»N|, 
Ht'l,  called  also  )Iofmann's  bine;  ethyliodato  of  diethyl- 
rosanilinc.    ('2nl[iT(CiIIs)iX9,C,!ItI,   called   also    llolmann's 
red  violet  and  clhvlic  rosiniliiic  violet;  hydrochlonili    ,.i 
triethylrosaniline,  C«)Hi6(C'ilI5)jX3,lll'l,  called    also    ll.it 
iniinnV  bine:    ethyliodate  of  tricthylronaniline,  C»lli«(('i 
H$)|N|C|H$It  ovJl^d  also  Hofmann's  blue  and  ethyl  i 
aniline'  violet:    ethylbroniate  of  triethylrosaniline,  <'»Hi« 
(''jllshiNa.i'jIljlir,   ealled    also    brimula.      Wauklyn    used 
isu].ru|iyl  iodide  in  a  similar  manner. 

A-  the  sueeessive  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  the 
alcohol  radical,  the  shade  passes  farther  and  farther  from 
the  original  red,  giving  tirst  a  reddish-purple,  then  a  full 
purple,  then  violet,  then  reddish-blue,  finally  a  full  blue. 
The  pierate  of  tricthylnisaniline  yields  a  fine  green  tint. 

.').  Pkeinfl-rotmritntn. — I!y  heating  msaniline  salts  with 
aniline  (phenyhunlne)  the  radical  phenyl,  ('ellj.  is  intro- 
duced in  the  place  of  11.  giving  rise  to  a  series  of  purples 

blue  tri- 


igbt  blue;  hydruchlorati 
line,  C»II,«(C«1I4),X,.1|C|.  known  aim,  ».j  .1 
as  the  above;  acetate  of  triphenylrosanilin.-.  • 
N.v  II.CIIjO,.    known    also 
above;  bisulphotriphenvl  ro. aniline  „ 
(IIiSO.h.lljSD,.  called  all 
Id ne.     In  this  acid  the  last  HI  are  replace., 
with  the  formation  of  salts. 

I.    T<>lt/l  r,,*<i,,ili,,r,  correspond    to    the    phenyl-rouni- 
Thc  mont   important  is  tritolyl-rosaniliiir,  Cjollu 
known  as  toluidine  bine. 

i.  Many  other  derivatives  of  aniline,  rosaniline 
have  been  introduced,  which  exhibit  shades  from  red  to 
blue,  passing  through  purple  and  violn,  as  dahlia-colored 
salts  of  cthylmauvcine,  CnH*<CtHi  N,:  the  <  iob-1  -alls 
of  methylaniline.  C,ll»f  CH,)N  ;  salts  of  violanile.  <'UHU 
Ni,  and  of  mauvaniline.  I'|,IIIT.\3.  Be-  chera 

are  many  colors  the  composition  of  which  i»  not  known, 
such  as  rogina  blue,  opal  bine,  n-ginn  purple,  bleu  de 
Kayolle,  violet  de  Mulhouse,  Britannia  violet,  geranosine, 
violet  imperial. 

ANILINE  OREENS. — 1.  Aldemyde  areen,  called  also  anilint 
green,  riridiae,  and  emtraldine. —  In  1861.  Lauth  obtain,  d 
a  beautiful  but  fugitive  blue  by  the  action  of  aldehyde  on 
a  solution  of  a  rosaniline  salt  in  sulphuric  acid.  A  young 
chemist,  Cherpin.  endeavored  to  fix  the  color,  and  was  ad- 
vised by  a  photographer's  apprentice  lo  use  sodic  i 
sulphite,  a  (alt  used  for  fixing  photographs,  on  account  of 
its  property  of  dissolving  argentic  chloride,  bromide,  and 
iodide.  Cherpin  followed  the  unscientific  advice,  and  ob- 
tained the  most  beautiful  green.  The  original  process  of 


I.auth  and  Cherpin  is  still  pursued,  and  is  so  Minnie  that 
many  dyers  prepare  the  color  for  llicnnwdvcu.     Ald« 
green  i»  principally  employed  in  silk-dyeing. 


2.  Iodine  grcrn,  known  also  as  imlidc  of  mrlkyl  yrrm. — 
It  is  produced  by  heating  trimethyl  or  triethyl  rosaniline 
violets  (Hofmann's  violets),  or  methylaniline  violets,  with 
the  iodide  of  methyl,  ethyl,  or  amyl.     The  color  it  a  nit 
of  a  new  base,  which  may  be  separated  by  the  action  of 
sodic  hydrate.     It  is  extensively  used  for  cotton  and  silk. 
Its  tint  is  bluer  than  that  of  aldehyde  green,  and  it  is  more 
useful,  as  it  yields  a  greater  variety  of  shade*  in  connec- 
tion with  picric  acid. 

3.  Perkni't  green,  or  \adidr  nf  etkyt  green. — This  dye  re- 
sembles iodine  green,  but  differs  in  solubility ;  it  i*  much 
used,  especially  in  calico-printing. 

4.  Emeraldine. — A  green  which  may  be  produced  in  the 
fibres  of  cotton  cloth  by  printing  on  a  mixture  of  an  ani- 
line salt  and  potassio  chlorate,  and  allowing  it  to  dry  for 
twelve  hours,  when  the  green  color  will  have  been  devel- 
oped.    Hot  dilute  alkalies  or  boiling  soap  solutions  change 
it  to  blue. 

ANILIKE  YELLOWS. — Aniline  yellows  are  little  used   in 
dyeing  or  printing. 

1.  Ckrynanitinr.  rjolIpNj.  called    also  pnolpkimt.  aniline 

yellow,  yrllna  fnrktime,  is  a  secondary  product  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  rosaniline.  Owing  to  the  insolubility  of  ill 
nitrate,  it  has  been  proposed  to  use  its  acetate  or  hydro- 
chlorate  as  a  reagent  to  precipitate  nitric  acid. 

2.  Other  yellows  are  chrysotoluidine.  <'2illnNi.ll|O.  the 
isomeric    compounds  diaio-amidobenzene   and   amido-di- 
phanylimide,  ('uIliiXs,  and  sinaline,  CjollitXj'V 

ANILINE  BROWNS  AND  M A KOONS.— Several  browns  have 
lien  produced  directly  or  indirectly  from  aniline.  De 
Laire  obtained  a  maroon  by  adding  rotaniline  In  dr. 
rate  to  fused  aniline  hydroehlorate.  Schnlli  prepared  » 
fine  garnet  color  by  passing  nitrons  vapors  through  a  solu- 
tion of  soda  holding  rosaniline  in  suspension.  JaeoUacn 
prepares  a  rich  brown  by  healing  picric  acid  and  aniline 
together,  dissolving  the  product  in  hydrochloric  a--id.  and 
precipitating  with  caustic  soda.  He  obtains  another  by 
heating  aiiim«ni  nm  chromate  with  aniline  formate.  Koech- 


and  violets,  terminating  in  the   must    beautiful   blue 

phcn>lnisaniline — bleu  lie  Lyua.  the  only  blue  which   has 

eiiiue  into   extensive   use.      This  blue  is  insoluble  in  water, 

which   rendered   its  application   somevv  hat  troiihlcsoine.  a-      the  residues,  of  rosaniline. 

an  alcoholic  solution  was  necessary.    Nicholson  found  Unit          ANII.INK  OKAY. — Castelhai 


lin  produces  a  brown  on  wool  by  printing  on  a  mixture  of 
rosaniline  hydroehlorate  (fuchsine >,  oxalic  acid.  »i 
siuin  chlorate,  and  on  cotton   by  adding  to  this  mixture 
some  cupric  sulphide.     Browns  are  generally  made  from 


sulphuric  acid  produced  a  compound  analogous  to  snlph- 
indii;otic  acid,  soluble  in  water;  this  is  now  extensively 
mauutacturcd  under  the  name  of  "  Nicholson's  blue"  or 
"soluble  blue."  The  following  are  the  more  important 
compounds  of  this  serie>  :  II  vdrochlorate  of  mnnophcnyl- 
11 


has  patented  a  process  by 
which  a    beautiful   gray  is  prodi: 

found  little  favor  am  :i  account  of  it-  high  cost. 

lie  subject*  miniveine  '  I'erkin1-  v  i"lct  to  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  aldehyde.  Carves  and  Thieraull  prepare 
a  rich  gray,  called  by  iln-m  ianrein,  by  mixing  aniline, 
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hydrochloric  acid,  potassic   dichromate,  copperas,  and  sul- 
phuric acid. 

ANILINE  BLACK. — Noone  has  yet  succeeded  in  producing 
a  good  black  dye  from  aniline,  though  the  color  produced 
on  cotton,  silk,  or  wool  by  immersing  first  in  a  solution  of 
an  aniline  salt,  and  then  in  potassic  dichromate,  is  very- 
near  a  black.  In  calico-printing,  however,  blacks  of 
great  intensity  and  durability  have  been  discovered,  which 
are  now  extensively  used ;  in  fact,  except  for  mourning 
goods,  in  which  the  black  predominates  over  the  whitr, 
the  aniline  black  is  now  used  almost  exclusively.  Light- 
foot  discovered  tho  first  aniline  black  in  1SG3.  He  printed 
on  the  cotton  a  mixture  of  aniline  hydrochlorate,  potassic 
chlorate,  cupric  chloride,  sal-ammoniac,  acetic  acid,  and 
starch  paste  ;  exposed  the  cloth  to  the  air  for  two  days,  and 
fixed  the  color  with  an  alkali.  Lauth  improved  the  pro- 
ITS-  by  substituting  cupric  sulphide  for  the  cupric  chloride. 
Cordillot  substituted  potassium  ferrideyanide  for  the  cop- 
per salt.  Alfred  Paraf  in  1865  introduced  a  mixture  of 
aniline  hydrochlorate,  potassic  chlorate,  and  hydrofluosilicic 
acid,  properly  thickened.  On  exposing  the  goods  in  the 
"ageing-room "  to  a  temperature  of  32°  to  35°  C.,  tho 
chloric  acid  is  liberated,  and  oxidizes  the  aniline  to  a 
black.  In  1867,  Paraf  patented  the  use  of  a  new  agent, 
the  "chromium  chromate."  His  mixture  for  printing  con- 
tained aniline  hydrochlorate,  potassic  chlorate,  chromium 
chromate,  starch,  and  water.  In  the  ageing-room  chromic 
acid  is.  set  free  to  act  upon  the  aniline  salt. 

APPLICATION  OF  ANILINE  COLORS  IN  DYEING  AND  CALICO- 
PRINTING. — In  silk-dyeing  no  mordant  is  required;  to  pro- 
duce an  even  color,  however,  it  is  found  best  to  use  a  weak 
soap  solution  with  the  dye ;  and  sometimes  a  little  acid  is 
added,  sulphuric  or  tartaric.  For  printing  on  silk  the  colors 
are  thickened  with  gum-senegal,  printed  from  blocks,  and 
when  dry  the  goods  are  steamed  and  washed.  A  discharge 
style  may  be  produced  by  dyeing  silk  with  a  rosanilinc  salt, 
then  printing  on  zinc-dust  thickened  with  gum.  The  ros- 
aniline  is  reduced  to  colorless  leucaniline,  producing  white 
figures  on  a  colored  ground.  By  mixing  colors  with  the 
zinc  which  are  not  affected  by  it,  colored  figures  are  pro- 
duced. For  dyeing  wool  no  mordant  is  required :  the  goods 
are  simply  handled  in  hot  solutions ;  except  in  the  case  of 
Nicholson's  blue,  which  is  dissolved  in  an  alkali,  the  goods 
ifter  passing  through  the  solution  being  subjected  to  an 
acid  bath.  For  dyeing  cotton,  mordants  are  necessary.  By 
subjecting  the  goods  to  (1)  a  decoction  of  sumach,  (2)  to 
sodic  stannate,  and  finally  (3)  to  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a 
stannic  tannate  is  produced  on  the  fibre  which  has  a  great 
affinity  for  aniline  colors.  For  printing,  the  colors  arc 
thickened  with  albumen,  or  a  solution  of  aluminum  arsen- 
ate  in  aluminum  acetate,  and  fixed  by  steaming. 

Aniline  colors  are  also  used  for  inks,  for  coloring  leather, 
eoaps,  vinegar,  candies,  ivory,  horn,  etc. ;  and  lakes  arc 
prepared  from  them  for  paper-staining,  printers'  ink,  etc. 
etc. 

The  high  cost  of  aniline  colors  is  counterbalanced  by 
the  brilliancy  of  their  tints  and  the  simplicity  of  dyeing. 
The  aniline  color  industry  has  acquired  greater  propor- 
tions in  Germany  than  in  any  other  country.  In  the  U.  S. 
manufacturers  chiefly  confine  their  attention  to  rosanilinc 
salts.  Although  coal-tar  is  extensively  distilled  here,  and 
benzole  is  exported,  all  the  aniline  is  imported. 

(For  further  details  see  WATT'S  "Dictionary  of  Chem- 
istry" and  supplement ,  WURTZ,  "  Dictionnaire  do  Chimie," 
and  specially  "Die  Farbstoffe,"  von  M.  P.  SCIICT/KMIKPI- 
GEH:  "Deutsche  Uebertragung,"  von  DR.  II.  SCHRODER, 
Berlin,  1868-73.  Special  works  on  the  subject  are  BKCK- 
Elt's  "  Anilin-F'arberei,"  Berlin,  1871;  KEIMANN'S  "Ani- 
line and  its  Derivatives,"  New  York,  1868  ;  KHIEG'S  "  The- 
orie  und  practischc  Anwendung  von  Anilin  in  der  r*arberei 
and  Druckerei,"  Berlin,  1866.  WAGXEK'S  "  Jahresbericht 
der  chemischen  Technologic,"  from  ISiS  to  date,  contains 
the  record  of  the  progress  of  this  important  branch  of 
chemical  industry.)  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

An'imal  [Lat.  nntuml,  from  nnfmna,  "  spirit ;"  Or.  accjuof, 
"  wind,"  "  breath  "],  an  organized  being,  distinguished  from 

Plants,  at  least  in  the  higher  and  more  developed  groups, 
y  the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  the  faculty  of  digesting 
food,  which  is  usually,  not  always,  received  into  an  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  the  possession  of  a  nervous  system, 
which  regulates  the  acts  of  the  animal  and  receives  impres- 
sions from  without.  An  organism,  according  to  Kant's 
felicitous  definition,  is  that  structure  wherein  each  part  is 
at  the  same  time  the  means  and  the  end  of  all  the  rest. 
The  distinction  is  not  easily  made  out  between  some  of  the 
lower  animals  and  plants;  but  recent  observers  claim  to 
have  made  the  discovery  that  all  plants,  even  the  most 
minute,  have  the  power  of  taking  up  nitrogen  from  am- 
monia compounds — a  power  which,  it  is  asserted,  is  pos- 
sessed by  no  animal.  The  power  possessed  by  green  plants 
of  taking  up  carbon  from  carbonic  acid,  and  by  other 
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plants  of  taking  it  from  hydrocarbons,  is  probably  not 
shared  by  animals. 

(The  structure  and  functions  of  animals  arc  treated  of 
under  the  heads  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY.  Ksi- 
KHYOLOGY,  etc.  See  also  ZOOLOGY,  and  the  nauics  of  tho 
various  groups  of  animals.) 

Animal'cule  [Lat.  «jn'wm/Vn/Hm,  the  diminutive  of 
animal],  literally,  a  "minute  animal,"  commonly  denoting 
one  whose  figure  can  only  be  discerned  by  the  aid  of  a 
microscope.  In  popular  lanpiairo  it  is  mostly  applied  to 
the  microscopic  animals  which  zoologists  call  Infusoria  and 
Protozoa.  Many  of  the  so-called  animalcules  are  now 
known  to  belong  to  the  lower  ranks  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. 

Animal  Electricity.  See  ELECTRICITY,  AXIMAL. 
Animal  Heat  is  the  persistent  and  uniform  elevation 
of  temperature  which  a  great  proportion  of  living  animals 
JMIS-CSS.  This  elevation  does  not  appear  to  be  a  constant 
factor  of  animal  any  more  than  vegetable  life;  for  in  those 
animals  which  are  fixed  and  almost  motionless  there  is 
often  great  difficulty  in  detecting  any  animal  heat.  But 
even  in  the  so-called  cold-blooded  animals  there  is  a  normal 
range  of  elevated  temperature.  Infusoria,  earthworms, 
snails,  fishes,  and  especially  reptiles,  possess  an  appreciable 
amount  of  animal  heat,  and  the  temperature  in  health  of 
some  species  has  been  pretty  accurately  determined,  though 
it  appears  to  vary  decidedly  in  these  animals  with  seasons 
of  functional  activity  or  rest.  In  all  animals  there  seems 
to  be  a  relation  between  the  temperature  and  the  habitually 
fast  or  slow  rate  of  motions. 

Mammals,  birds,  and  insects  have  special  powers  of 
maintaining  heat.  In  insects  it  is  scarcely  discernible  in 
the  pupa  state,  except  when  the  pupa  is  about  to  enter  the 
condition  of  perfect  development.  Hymenoptcrous  insects 
especially  have  a  high  range  of  temperature.  Humble- 
bees'  nests  have  been  observed  with  a  heat  18°  above  that 
of  the  surrounding  earth.  Mr.  Newport -in  one  instance 
found  a  bee-hive  with  a  temperature  of  102°  F.  while  the 
bees  were  aroused,  though  in  a  neighboring  hive  with  quiet 
bees  the  thermometer  stood  at  48i°.  It  would  appear  that 
the  variation  of  heat  within  the  limits  of  health  is  greater  in 
insects  than  in  birds  and  mammals. 

The  heat  of  birds  is  in  most  species  much  higher  than 
that  of  mammals  ;  that  of  the  swallow,  an  extreme  example, 
reaching  11  li°  F.  The  temperature  of  mammals  varies  from 
94°  to  107°,  that  of  man  being  98°  F.  in  health,  while  in 
some  fevers  it  exceeds  105°.  It  appears  that  any  excess 
over  the  latter  temperature  is  a  bad  symptom  in  fevers, 
while  any  long-continued  depression  of  even  a  very  few 
degrees  below  the  normal  range  is  also  a  prognostic  of  np- 
proaching  dissolution.  The  thermometer  of  late  has  be- 
come an  important  means  of  diagnosis  and  prognosis  in 
disease.  Many  of  the  Rodentia  and  Cheiroptera  during  a 
part  of  the  year  lose  a  great  proportion  of  their  ordinary 
heat,  the  temperature  falling  nearly  to  the  freezing  point, 
while  many  of  the  vital  functions  pass  into  a  state  of  abey- 
ance. This  condition  is  called  hibentntion. 

The  principal  direct  source  of  animal  heat  is  generally 
believed  to  be  the  slow  oxidation  of  carbon  (perhaps  also 
hydrogen,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus),  the  material  thus 
slowly  burnt  being  introduced  in  the  food,  while  the  oxy- 
gen comes  in  from  the  air  by  the  lungs;  but  it  is  objected 
by  many  physiologists  that  the  amount  of  material  con- 
sumed, with  all  possible  economy  of  heat,  seems  inadequate 
to  the  effect  produced.  It  is  observed  that  the  cutting  of 
certain  nerves  in  vivisection  (notably  those  belonging  to 
tho  sympathetic  system)  leads  to  great  temporary  increase 
of  heat  in  the  parts  which  had  been  supplied  by  the 
wounded  nerve,  the  increase  being  followed  by  a  permanent 
decrease  of  heat.  This  appears  to  show  lhat  the  produc- 
tion of  animal  heat  is,  to  some  extent  at  least,  under  con- 
trol of  tho  nervous  system.  CHAS.  W.  GIIEENE. 
Animal  Magnetism.  Sec  MESMERISM. 
Animal  Mechanics.  See  LOCOMOTION  OF  ANIMALS. 
Animals,  Worship  of,  a  form  of  worship  prevalent 
in  many  ancient  lands,  as  once  in  Egypt  and  Persia,  and 
even  now  in  India,  where  the  earlier  and  purer  knowledge 
of  God  had  become  obscure,  and  the  likeness  of  the  Deity 
was  sought,  and  supposed  to  be  found,  in  the  forms  of  ani- 
mated nature.  The  historical  fact  is  exactly  sketched  by 
Paul  in  Romans  i.  21-23. 

An'ima  Mun'di  is  a  Latin  phrase  signifying  "soul 
of  the  world."  It  was  used  by  ancient  philosophers,  who 
supposed  that  nature  or  all  matter  was  pervaded  by  an 
ethereal  essence  and  vital  force,  which  organized  and  actu- 
ated created  beings,  but  was  inferior  to  the  Divine  Spirit. 
The  Atman  (Atma)  or  Faramatnin  of  the  Hindoos  was  also 
regarded  as  the  soul  of  the  world  in  a  somewhat  different 
sense.  The  Atman  was  supposed  to  be  the  original  life- 
principle  from  which  the  universe  was  evolved. 


AN  I. \!K     ANNA    IVANuVNA. 


An'ime,a  rosin  which  exudes  from  //,/„,,„.•,„  i;,Hrl,nril. 
a    In-.'   c,f  (hi.   natural   .ml, T   Lcguniinn  ... 
ltnir.il.     It  Inn  hi-cn  use. I  us  a  me.licinc  an. I  as  in,-,-, ,„,..     |M 

Knjrland    Ihi-   iniiiM'   ainme    i-    ;i|,|,h,.,|  i MI,  known  iu 

Inilia  IIH  c«|inl,  and  obtained  IV., in  the  I  „•. 

A'nio  (the  modern  Temro'nc),  a  river  of  Latinm    I 
Mowed  nearly  wc-lwai.l,  passed  by  Tihnr.  nn.l   cm,  red  the 

Tihcr  I  mile.-  Vof   l!mm..      Lentil,,  al»,nt lUn.       \,, 

i-ii'iil  lt«im<!  wan  in  part  supplied  with  wutiT  In. in  the  Anio 
by  two  aqueduct.",  respectively  V,  an. I  oj  miles  long. 

A 11  ion.     Sec  AVODK. 

An'ise,  Oil  of,  an  essential  oil  obtained  hy  <li.-tillin" 
•Ota  se.-ds  (.r  slur  anise  with  w:iter.  Oil  ,,f  fennel,  from 
Antthnm  f«-nirnl,,i,i  iin,l  Arlrmitin  /Irnruni-H/n*.  in  of  a 

rimflMr  ohaniatJ  composition,  (in  ,,f  ,mjM.  ,,,,,|  ,,,•  tv,,n,.| 
aoatefai  n  hydrocarbon  nil.  said  to  be  isomcric  with  nil  ••(' 
turpentine,  un.l  an  nxiili/.,.,!  oil,  C,,,!!,,,!!.  call..,!  ,ul,.||,ol  or 
anise  oamphor,  which  solidifies  at  temperatures  l,d..w  10°  ('. 
An'ise  Seed,  the  fruit  of  the  Pirn/tin,  I'ln  Aiii'nm,  an 
annual  herbaceous  plant  of  the  order  I  mbellitei  , 
Ditlr«o(  K-vpt.  It  is  cultivated  in  Syria.  Malta,  Spain, 
an. I  (icrinany,  and  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant  and 
a  carminative.  It  is  ul.-o  used  to  flavor  liqueurs  and  u  a 
condiment.  Anise  seed  contains  a  volatile  oil  which  is  ,-m 
ployed  for  similar  purposes.  A  largo  part  of  the  anise 
oil  of  commerce  is  from  star  anise,  the  fruit  of  l/tirium 
•n,;i,,t,,m.  a  small  tree  of  the  order  Magnoliaceio.  The 
whole  plant  is  carminative,  and  is  used  l.y  tin-  < 'liincse  as  a 
iphw.  Its  properties  are  those  of  the  Pimpinelta.  It  it 
imported  from  Auain  and  China. 


An'ise  Tree  [so  named  from  (ho  smell,  which  resem- 
bles that  of  anise],  a  name  applied  to  two  small  trees  or 
large  shrubs  of  the  order  Magnoliacew,  growing  in  the 
Sal f  States— the  in;,-ium  Fi;ri,i,,n«m  and  the  iii;<-ium  /,„,  - 

riflnrwiii.  Both  are  evergreen,  the  former  with  dark  purple 
and  the  latter  with  small  yellow  flowers,  appearing  in  May 
and  June.  The  sUr  anise  oil  of  commerce  is  the  product 
of  the  f/liciiim  aiiimtiim  of  Eastern  Asia ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  same  oil  might  be  obtained  from  the  fllirinm  f'l,,r- 
ui-tnnm.  The  flliritim  pnrrijtitnnn  has  a  taste  and  smell  re- 
sembling those  of  sassafras.  The  Illicntm  re/ii/in*um  of 
china  yields  a  fragrant  incense  for  temple- worship. 

Anis'ic  Ac'id  (H.C,HTOj),  produced  by  the  oxidation 

of   anise  camphor  and  of   the  oils  of  anise  and   fennel. 

Hydride  of  anisyl,  CsIIvOz.H,  is  formed  at  the  same  time. 

Anis'ic  Al'cohol  (C8iI,O.H.O)  is  formed  by  heating 

hydride  of  unisyl  with  potash. 

Anisodac'tyl*,  or  Anisodnc'tyln?  [from  the  Gr. 
avierot.  ••  uneijiial,"  and  iurvAof,  a  "finger"  or  "toe  "],  the 
term  applied  to  an  order  of  birds,  including  those  inses- 
sorial  species  the  toes  of  which  are  of  unequal  length,  as 
in  the  nuthatch.  The  name  has  been  also  applied  to  the 
odd-toed  section  of  ungulate  Mammalia,  in  which  the  toes 
are  of  unequal  number,  more  often  called  perhisodactyls. 

An'isol,  or  Phe'nate  of  Me'thyl,  (CjHsO  =  CH«.- 
Cell.iO),  a  colorless  aromatic  liquid  formed  by  the  action 
of  caustic  baryta  on  anisic  acid. 

Anisson-Dnperron(Ai,KXA*DRr.JArQrEsLAi-REKT), 

a  French  political  economist,  born  in  1776.  He  became 
director  of  the  imperial  printing-office  in  1809,  and  was 
er.ate.l  a  peer  in  1844.  lie  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a 
treatise  in  favor  of  free  trade. 

Aniu'y,  or  AninJ  (('.RKATER).  a  river  of  N.  E.  Sibe- 
ria, rises  about  hit.  67°  N'.,  and.  after  a  course  of  2711  miles, 
enters  the  Kolyma  near  lat.  (is0  N.  The  I.KSSKK  ANII-Y 
rises  in  lat.  till '  III)'  N.,  and  falls  into  the  Kolyma  near  the 
month  of  the,  Greater  Aniuy.  Length,  about  250  miles. 

Anjii'r',  a  seaport  of  Java,  on  the  Sunda  Straits.  K9 
miles  U'.of  liatavia.  is  often  ton. -lied  at  by  vessels  bound 
for  Batavia,  to  take  in  provisions,  and  to  land  the  mails 
and  passengers,  which  go  to  Batavia  overland. 

Anjou,  a  former  province  and  duchy  of  France,  in- 
ter-.-.-ted  by  the  river  Loire,  was  inhabited  in  iineielif 
times  by  the  Andegavi,  who  were  con.juere.l  l.y  Ca*sar.  It  ' 
now  forms  tin  department  of  Maine  ct- Loire  and  part 
of  Sarlhe.  Mayonnc.  and  Indrc-ct  Loire.  Its  capital  was 
Angers.  (Jeoffroy,  count  of  Anjou,  married  Matilda,  a 
daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  and  was  the  founder  of 
the  royal  house  of  Plnntagrn.  t.  His  sou  Henry  waseountof 
Anjou  ami  king  of  England.  Anjnu  was  annexed  to  the  crown  i 
of  France  about  1  2111.  and  was  bestowed  as  a  tief  on  Ci 
(a  brother  of  Saint  Louis),  who  became  king  of  Naples. 
Louis,  a  son  of  King  .John,  w-as  the  tirst  duke  of  Anjou. 
which  was  erected  into  a  duchy  about  1  ;'.»'.<',  Anjou  wa- 
finally  annexed  to  the  French  crown  in  1480,  after  which 
the  younger  sons  of  scv  eral  kings  I... re  the  honorary  title 
of  duke  of  Anjou.  Pop.  about  UO.OOO. 

Ank'arstrdm  (  JOIIAN  JAKOB),  a  Swedish  regicide,  born 


in  I7i,l.  was  a  partisan  of  the  aristoerarr.    Havinr  formed 

..„..  Horn  . 
'•"•'»""   "I.    at    :,  i,,.    ,-.,, 

'•"",'''•""";', ""'""I ,|,i,,. 

|"  d.  was  beheaded  April  29  of  that  year. 

An'kc-r,  the   name  of  nn  old   European  liquid  m «•«•!• 
of  capacity,  now  disused 
and  Norway, and  having  different  M, 

1  In-  ank.r   of  Copenhagen  is  o 

I'.  S.  gallons,  or  a  little  less  than  -J   .„,,,  r  ul  rallona.   Th« 
anker  of  Hamburg  was  »..',4  gallon. ;  of  Bremen,  y  .,7  g.N  • 
of  Lubec, 9.89  gals. :  of  Am-,. .plain.  In)  g»|. 
!m  (old  measure),  12.45  gals. ;  later  measure,  9.07  gal.. 

Ank'lam,  or  Anrlam,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Pome- 
rania.  is  ,,i,  the  IVene.  lull  mile,  bv  mil    • 
ha*  manula.  tnr.-  of  linen  and  woollen  good..     It  I,.-!.. 
formerly  Jo  the  Hanseatic  League.     Pop.  of  il. 

Anko'brr,  Ankobar,  or  Ancober,  a  town  of  Aby»- 
smia,  the  capita]  of  Shoa.  is  situated  8200  feet  above  fh« 
level  .,|  the  «.»,  and  about  265  miles  S.  K.  of  i;,-,,,,i,,r  [. 
contains  a  royal  palace,  and  is  a  fa  ,.  nce  of  the 

monarch.     Pop.  estimated  at  from  IL'.OIHI  to  K.,000. 

Ankylo'sia,  or  Anchyloii*  [from  the  t;r.  iy,,^, 
;'bent"].  in  surgery,  a  stiffened  and  more  or  less  fixed  and 
immovable  joint,  so  railed  from  the  crooked  position  often 
seen  in  limbs  with  such  joints.  Ankylosis  may  result  from 
suppurative  inflammation,  as  in  "  white  swelling  "  of  the 
knee,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  favorable  termination  of 
such  disease.  These  cases  result  often  in  neo-plastic  exu- 
dations—new tissues— adhering  to  the  cartilage*  of  both 
articulating  bones;  and  not  unfrcqnently  these  new  growth* 
are  partly  or  completely  ossified,  converting  the  two  bone* 
into  one.  The  cartilages  or  ligaments  of  a  joint  may  be- 
come shrunken  from  disease,  the  opposing  synovia!  mem- 
branes may  adhere  to  each  other,  or  other  important  si  na- 
tural changes  may  prevent  motion.  ••  Spuriou.  nnkyl 
is  a  case  in  which  a  spasm  or  cicatricial  contraction  of  the 
muscles,  or  even  of  the  skin,  prevents  motion,  while  the 
|  joint  itself  is  not  the  scat  of  disease.  Caw*  of  so-called 
i  hysteria  sometimes  arc  accompanied  by  a  stiffness  of  one 
or  more  joints ;  but  such  cases  are  readily  detected  after 
the  adminstration  of  an  anesthetic,  when  the  joint  at  once 
becomes  movable. 

The  prospect  of  recovery  of  motion  in  an  ankylosed  joint 
i»  small  indeed.  Joints  stiffened  at  an  inconvenient  angle 
may  be  put  into  better  shape  during  anesthesia,  and  then 
be  allowed  to  become  ankylosed  again  in  the  desired  posi- 
tion. Excision  of  joints  has  been  considerably  practise.!, 
and  with  some  success  as  a  means  of  cure. 

An'na,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Union  co..  III.,  37 
miles  N.  of  Cairo.  Pop.  of  village.  1269 ;  of  township,  2697. 
Anna,  SAINT,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  mother  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  but  she  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Austria  and  other  conn- 
tries  celebrates  an  annual  festival  in  her  honor  on  the  26th 
of  July. 

An'naberjf',  a  mining-town  of  Saxony,  in  the  En- 
gebirge.  18  miles  S.  of  Chemniti.  Il  has  mine*  of  silver. 
cobalt,  and  tin.  and  manufacture*  of  lace  and  silk  ribbons. 
Pop.  in  1871.  11,693. 

An'na  Carlov'na,  regent  of  Russia,  born  in  1718,  wa* 
a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  and  a  nice*  of 
Anna  Ivanovna,  empress  of  Russia.  She  wa*  married  in 
17.W  to  Anton  I'lrich.  duke  of  Brunswick  Wolfrnhilttrl. 
and  had  a  son,  Ivan,  whom  Anna  Ivanovna  designated  a* 
her  successor.  Soon  after  the  death  of  that  empress,  in 
'let.,  17411,  Anna  Carlovna  assumed  the  office  of  regent. 
Sin-  was  deprived  of  power  by  a  conspiracy  which  rained 
Elizabeth  to  the  throne  in  Dec.,  1741.  Died' Mar.  IS,  1746. 

An'na  Comne'na,  a  learned  Byzantine  princess  and 

writer,  born  Hce.  I.  |ns:{,  was  a  daughter  of  Alexis  I.,  em- 
peror »t  Constantinople.  She  became  the  wife  of  Niceph- 
orus  Bryennius.  On  the  death  of  her  father,  in  Ills,  she 
conspired  against  her  brother  John,  and  attempted  to 
usurp  the  crown  or  to  place  it  on  the  head  of  her  husband. 
but  failed.  She  wrote  m  Creek  a  life  of  her  father,  en- 
titled the  ••  Alexiail,"  which  is  an  important  histories!  doc- 
ument. The  style  is  rather  affected.  Died  in  1 14V 

An  middle,  i  flourishing  village  of  Richmond  .-...,  \.  V.. 
on  the  Staten  Island  K.  R.     It  has  good  school  and  1 

ae. nn"  ]..: 

An'na  Ivanov'na,  empress  of  Russia,  born 

.Inn.-  i  'l.tHirt.-er -.:    h.u.-.a   brother  ol    I' 

the  tircat.  She  was  married  in  Kill  to  the  duke  ..f  C..ur 
land,  who  died  in  1711.  She  succeeded  Peter  II.  on  the 
throne  ill  I7:;0.  and  permitted  her  favorite  Biren  I"  control 
the  empire.  He  abused  his  power  with  great  cruelty,  and 
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ANNALY— ANNE  AKUNDEL. 


executed  and  banished  many  thousand  persons.     She  died 
Oct.  28,  1740,  and  was  succeeded  by  Jvnn. 

An'naly,  a  township  of  Sonoma  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  2374. 
\  ii  11:1  nil;ilr,  a  post-village  of  Red  Hook   township. 
Dutches*  co.,  N.  Y.,  the  seat  of  St.  Stephen's  College  (Epis- 
copalian).    Pop.  347. 

Annap'olis,  a  county  in  the  W.  S.  W,  part  of  Nova 
Scotia,  bordering  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Area,  about  1100 
square  miles.  The  county  contains  much  excellent  land, 
and  has  beds  of  valuable  iron  ore.  Pop.  18,121. 

Annapolis,  or  Annapolis  Royal,  a  seaport  of  Nova 
Scotia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Annapolis  (which  enters 
the  Bay  of  Fundy),  115  miles  W.  of  Halifax.  It  is  the 
western  terminus  of  the  Windsor  and  Annapolis  U.  R.  It 
was  founded  in  1604  by  the  French,  who  called  it  Port 
Royal.  The  harbor  is  good,  but  difficult  of  access.  This 
town  was  the  capital  of  the  province  until  1750.  Pop.  of 
census  sub-district  in  1871,  2127. 

Annapolis,  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  capital  of  Mary- 
land and  of  Anne  Arundel  county,  is  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Severn  River,  2  miles  from  its  entrance  into  Chesapeake 
Bay,  20  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Baltimore,  and  22  miles  E.  by  N. 
of  Washington,  40  miles  by  rail  to  either  of  these  cities, 
and  30  miles  by  water  (steamboat)  to  Baltimore.  The 
Annapolis  and  Elkridge  R.  R.,  21  miles  long,  connects  it 
with  the  Washington  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
R.  R.  Annapolis  contains  a  state-house,  governor's  man- 
sion, court-house,  jnil.  two  national  banks,  two  hotel?,  three 


Maryland  State-house,  at  Annapolis. 
newspapers,  six  churches,  an  Episcopal  mission,  colored 
Bethel,  and  Catholic  college.  There  arc  several  oyster- 
packing  houses — a  business  which  is  assuming  some  pro- 
portion. It  is  also  the  seat  of  St.  John's  College  and  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  which  was  founded  here  in  IS-l/i. 
(See  NAVAL  ACADKMY,  by  PKOF.  R.  S.  SMITH.)  The  rail- 
road building  from  Baltimore  to  Drum  Point  (mouth  of 
Patuxent  River)  crosses  the  A.  and  E.  R.  R.,  3  miles  from 
the  city,  making  the  distance  to  Baltimore  by  rail  22 
miles.  The  harbor,  or  Annapolis  Roads,  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country,  there  being  a  depth  of  60  feet  in  the 
channel  up  to  Round  Bay  in  the  Severn  River,  7  miles 
from  the  city.  The  city  has  both  gas  and  water  works, 
Lat.  38°  58'  50"  N.,  Ion.  76°  29'  W.  Pop.  5744. 

A.  P.  SOUTH  WICK,  FOR  En.  "GAZETTE." 

Annapolis,  a  post-village  of  Pcnn  township,  Parke  co., 
Ind.  Pop.  279. 

Ann  Ar'bor,  a  city,  capital  of  Washtenaw  co.,  Mich., 
on  the  Huron  River  and  on  the  Toledo  Ann  Arbor  and 
Northern  and  Michigan  Central  R.  Rs.,  38  miles  W.  of  De- 
troit. The  situation  is  elevated  and  pleasant.  Here  is  the 
State  University,  a  flourishing  institution,  founded  in  1837. 
(Sec.  MICHIGAN  UNIVERSITY.)  Ann  Arbor  contains  ten 
churches,  a  national  bank,  a  publishing-house,  one  monthly, 
one  semi-monthly,  and  three  weekly  papers,  and  manufac- 
tures of  wool,  iron,  ploughs,  and  furniture.  It  has  a  valu- 
able mineral  spring.  Pop.  7363;  of  Ann  Arbor  township, 
8746.  En.  "  CHRONICLE." 


An-Xa'sir  (or  Al-Xassir)  Ledinil'lah    /.  •-.  "the 

defender  of  the  religion  of  God"),  one  of  the  Abassido  ca- 
liphs, began  to  reign  at  Bagdad  in  11SO.  He  was  a  liberal 
patron  of  learning,  and  successfully  defended  his  domin- 
ions against  several  aggressive  enemies.  Died  in  1225, 

An'nates  (plu.),  [Late  Lat.,  from  ntnius,  a  "year"  (i.  e. 

a  "  year's  wages  ")],  the  tax  of  "  first-fruits."  a  tax  imposed 
by  the  popes  on  all  bishops  on  their  accession,  and  equal  to 
one  year's  revenue  of  the  benefice.  The  Council  of  Pisa 
(14U9)  complained  of  the  custom;  that  of  Bale  (1435) 
called  it  simony;  that  of  Trent  (Nov.  11,  1503)  prohibited 
it,  but  it  was  recognized  by  concordat  with  Naples  in  1M*. 
In  England,  annates  were  first  levied  in  !213.  In  16114 
they  were  made  payable  to  the  king  (Henry  VIII.)  instead 
of  the  pope.  (See  QTMKN  AVNK'S  BOUNTY.) 

Annatto.     See  ANNOTTO. 

An'nawan,  a  post-township  of  Henry  co.,  III.  Pop. 
1261. 

Anne  of  Cleves,  the  fourth  queen  of  Henry  VIII.  of 

England,  who  married  her.  to  please  the  Protestants,  in 
Jan.,  1540.  She  was  divorced  in  July  of  the  same  year. 
She  was  daughter  of  John,  duke  of  Cleves,  and  was  born 
Sept.  22,  1515.  Died  at  Chelsea  July  16,  1557. 

Anne,  queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  last 
sovereign  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  was  born  at  Twickenham, 
near  London,  on  the  6th  of  Feb.,  1664.  She  was  the  sec- 
ond daughter  of  James  II.  and  Anne  Hyde,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  the  famous  Lord  Clarendon.  She  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Protestant  religion,  to  which  she  afterwards 
manifested  a  constant  devotion,  although  her  father,  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  attempted  to  convert  her  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  In  16S3  she  was  married  to  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  a  brother  of  Christian  V.  At  an  early 
iiir'1  she  formed  an  intimacy  with  Sarah  Jennings  (after- 
wards the  duchess  of  Marlborough),  who  exercised  an 
almost  unbounded  influence  over  her,  both  before  and  after 
her  accession  to  the  throne.  Anne  was  the  mother  of  many 
(seventeen)  children,  all  of  whom  died  young  and  before 
she  became  queen.  In  the  revolution  of  1688  she  supported 
the  cause  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  but  she  was  afterwards 
implicated  in  intrigues  for  the  restoration  of  her  lather. 
Anne  succeeded  William  III.,  who  died  Mar.  8,  1702,  at  a 
time  when  the  strife  of  parties  was  extremely  violent.  She 
pursued  the  foreign  policy  of  the  late  king,  which  involved 
England  in  the  long  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  as  (he 
ally  of  Austria  and  the  enemy  of  France.  Among  the  im- 
portant events  of  her  reign. were  a  number  of  signal  vic- 
tories gained  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  over  the  armies 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  in 
1707.  Her  political  principles,  if  she  had  any,  were  favor- 
able to  royal  prerogative  rather  than  constitutional  liberty, 
and  rendered  her  partial  to  the  Tories.  Anne  became 
gradually  alienated  from  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  who 
was  a  Whig,  and  transferred  her  favoritism  tc  Mrs.  Maaham, 
whose  intrigues  undermined  the  Whig  party  so  effectually 
that  the  Tory  statesmen,  the  earl  of  Oxford  and  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke,  came  into  power  in  1710.  The  queen  and  these 
Tory  ministers  concurred  in  designs  and  intrigues  to  secure 
the  succession  to  her  brother,  the  Pretender.  The  Euro- 
pean war  was  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  April  11, 
1713.  Lord  Bolingbroke  became  prime  minister  in  place 
of  the  earl  of  Oxford  in  July,  1714.  Anne  died  of  apo- 
plexy on  the  1st  of  Aug.,  1714,  and  was  succeeded  by 
George  I.  The  period  of  her  reign,  illustrated  by  the 
genius  of  Newton,  Addison,  Pope,  Bolinghroke,  Swift,  DC 
Foe,  and  Arbuthnot,  was  almost  as  celebrated  in  literature 
as  the  Augustan  age  of  Rome.  (See  OI.DMIXON,  "  Life  of 
Queen  Anne."  1716;  STRICKLAND,  "Lives  of  the  Queeus 
of  England.") 

Anneal'ing  [from  the  Saxon  on-irlan,  to  "set  on  fire," 
to  "make  hot/'  to  "burn"],  a  process  of  tempering  glass 
and  certain  metals  by  heating  them  and  then  cooling  them 
slowly,  in  order  to  render  them  less  brittle  and  more  tena- 
cious. The  extreme  brittlcness  of  glass  that  has  not  been 
annealed  is  seen  in  the  glass  toys  called  "  Prince  Rupert's 
Drops."  which  if  scratched  with  a  file  will  collapse  into 
powder  or  small  fragments.  Glass  vessels  are  annealed  in 
a  long  oven,  one  end  of  which  is  hotter  than  the  other,  and 
the  trays  in  which  the  vessels  are  placed  are  slowly  drawn 
into  cooler  and  cooler  parts.  The  operation  of  annealing 
large  vessels  requires  several  days.  Iron,  brass,  and  other 
metals  which  are  hammered  into  plates  or  drawn  into  wire 
become  brittle  during  the  process,  and  require  to  be  an- 
nealed by  cooling  them  slowly  in  water  or  air.  Steel  is 
tempi-red  and  hardened  by  a  process  of  annealing,  being 
placed  in  an  oil-bath  or  surrounded  by  a  metallic  com- 
pound which  has  a  low  fusing-point. 

Anne  Arun'del,  a  county  in  the  central  part  of  Mary- 
land, having  an  area  of  750  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 


Annccy,  a  teiwn  of  Kast.-ni    I ••i.iu.-i  .  in    I  ppcr  Savoy, 
is    pleasantly   situated    at    the    N.   W.    i-xtremityof   A, 
Lake'.  IL'  miles  by  mil  S.  of  l.cneva.      It   has  u' eaih-elnil.  a 
bishop's  palai-e.  an  old  castle,  glass-  weirks.  e-ol  Ion   III  ] 

Pop.  111  isiin.  1  1,554. 
Annccy,  Lake  of,  is  in  I'ppi-r  Savoy.  L'2  miles  S.  of 

(ieneva.  al.oul  1' I  miles  \V.  of  .Mont  Illanc.  ami  lll!6  feet 
above'  the'  sea.  It  is  about  !)  miles  long  and  from  I  to  2 
miles  wi.le.  Its  waters  are  discharged  through  the-  Fieran 
into  the  lihouc. 

VMiii'lni,  -.  01  Annd'Hla  (plu.),  [Lat.  "..,../',««,  a 
'•little  ring"],  an  order  of  articulate  animals  belonging  t,, 
tin  ,  la--  V,  i  in,  s,  comprising  those  true  worms  which  have' 
reel  blood  circulating  in  a  complicated  double  system  of 
vessels.  As  at  present  constituted,  the  order  contains  three 
families — 1,  tin'  Si  rpulaela),  or  Tuhicoho  ;  L'.  the  Arenicole, 
,1  we.rms.e-alled  lieu  •sihralichialB!  ;  II.  Lumbrieidw,  or 
earth-worms  but  writers  variously  expand  or  limit  the 
order  :  some  making  it  to  include  a  part  or  all  of  the  Bra- 
e'ln. ,[..>. la  ami  oilier  molluscoids. 

An'ni,  or  Ani  (anc.  Ab'ntrum),  a  ruined  city  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  on  the  Arpa-Chai  Kivcr. -'•<  miles  K.  by  S. of  Kan. 
It  was  Hie  capital  of  the  Bagratian  kings  of  Armenia  until 
Kill  I.  when  il  was  taken  by  \lp.  Arslan,  and  was  desire. v ,  ,1 
by  an  earthquake'  in  I  .'II!'.  Here  are  ruins  of  an  an 
pala,','  ami  1'iladcl ;  also  some  Armenian  churches  nearly 
entire1. 

Aii'nin.  a  township  of  McKcan  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  760. 
\n  niiis    of   Vitor'bo   [It.   Au'uio  da    IVor'io],   a 
learned  Italian  Dominican  monk,  whose  proper  name  was 
(•io\  ix-vi    \\XNI,  was   born  at  Viterho   about    1 1:!2.     Ho 
wrote  ii   Latin    "Treatise  on  the    Empire  of  the  Turks" 
(1 171).     He  published  at  Rome,  in  I  I'.is,  -Seventeen  Vol- 
umes  of   Various  Antiquities,  with   Commentaries."   e-.m 
taining  extracts  from  the  lost  works  of  lierosiis.  Manethe), 
an.)  uthe'r  ancie'nt  historians,  which  proved  to  be  forgeries. 
II.  in   I  .MIL'. 

Anniver'sary  [from  the  Lat.  nn'nui,  a  "year,"  and 
>-c,'»ii,  to  "turn"],  the  annual  return  of  a  memorable  day ; 
the  day  em  which  so remarkable  event  is  annually  cele- 
brated. Among  the  Jews  the  Passover  was  an  anniversary 
in  commemoration  of  the  exodus  from  Kgypt.  The  prin- 
e'lpal  religious  anniversaries  eif  Christians  are  Christmas. 
Kpiphany,  anil  Kaster.  Anniversary  days  in  the  Roman 
('allied!-  Church  are  days  on  which  an  office  is  annually 
Dcrformcd  for  the  souls  of  the  deceased.  The  most  popu- 
lar anniversary  of  the  I.  S.  is  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Aunonay  [Lat.  Aniiontc'nm  or  Annntii'acttnt'],  a  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  Ardeche.  is  situated  ::7 
miles  S.S.  \\.  of  Lyons,  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Cance 
and  De'aume.  It  has  a  suspension  bridge,  and  large  man 
ut'actorics  of  glove-leather.  Paper  of  fine  quality  is  made 
here.  The  Montgolficrs.  who  invented  balloons,  were  na- 
tives of  the  lown.  Pop.  in  1866,  18,415. 

Annol  to,  or  Annat'to,  a  red  coloring-matter,  is  the 
pnlp  ol  the-  sec, Is  eif  the1  Ri.rn  «»v7,fcHa,  an  exogenous  shrub 
which  grows  in  South  America  ami  the'  West  Indies,  and 

,'s  to  the  natural   order    Fla irtiai-eic.      It  is  soluble 

iii  alcohol,  e'tlmr,  ami  in  potash  and  soda,  either  caustic  or 
carbonated.  It  e-ontains  a  yellow  prim-iple  calh',1  bixin. 
It  is  useel  as  a  "lye.  but  its  e-oleirs  are-  fugit  i  v  e>.  The1  pulp  is 
use',1  te,  cedor  chi'esi'.  is  an  ingreelient  in  S'line-  \arni-lus. 
and  is  employee!  in  ineelie-ine-  le»  e-,i]or  oinlnu'iits  aiul  plas- 
ti  r-.  In  South  America  annotto  it  mixed  with  dio.'olaic 
to  improve  the  llavor. 

Anns'villc,  a  township  of  Oneida  co..  X.  Y.  It  is  a 
tine  elairy-iown.  ami  has  four  churches  and  several  uianii- 
fiii'torics.  Pop.  L'71d. 

Annuaire  [from  the  Lat.  nit'im*.  a  "ye'ar"].  a  name 
i;i\,:i  t,,eertain  French  publications  wlndi  ap)icar  annu- 
;i  II  v  .  a  •  t  he  "  Auuuaire'  hisforinue  "  ,-r  "  A  un  mil  re  des  I 
.M,, ml, •>,"  whie-h  eorre'spomls  !,,  the  Kuirlish  "  Annual  Kcg- 
ister."  The  '•  Annnaire  "  publisheil  1  y  the  bureau  of  h'tig- 
itueles  is  a  e-e'lebrati'd  seie'lltitie-  perioehcal. 

All'nual    [Lat.   uninin'liH.    from    nii'ini*.   a 
botanical   term   applieel   te>   a   plant    whie-h   live's  only  -nie 
Ve-ar;   a  plant  which  within  the-  space-of  a  year  pa 
a  se  ,1  i,, t,,  a  perfeet  plant,  bears  its  fruit,  and  pe'i  i-1, 
iluraliem  of  the  life  e>f  annuals  is  LreniTally  much  1,  - 
ye-ar.      Seuue   plants  which    are-   annuals   in  eine  climate  are 
perennial  in  another,  as  the  castor-oil  plant. 
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Souvenir."  ed, i,. |  i.v    \     >,    U»tt,.  appeared  in   1824;  and 

the  "  K-  -  p-.ike  "  was  corn  no  n I  b\  i  b.irl.  - 

It  was  atterwarels  nine, I    by  tin-   countess  of  BIcMin. 

Among  the  other  remarkable  annuals  w  , 

e'f  lleauty,"  first  issued  i.i    I 

for  annuals   diminished   and    their   quality   deteriorated. 

They  have  all  been  long  discontinued. 

Annu'ity  [Lat.  n»,,u',t:,..  from  OU'NH..  a  "year:"  Fr. 
oil/mi'//],  a  rent  or  sum  of  money  which  :i  i 
to  receive  every  year.      If  the  payment  i-  t..  I. 
through  a  period  of  uncertain  length,  it  if  call,  el  a  r..,ti*. 

"HHuity;  if  it  it  payable  fora  delinii,   nun 
It  is  an   niniiiitif  certain.     A  person   who  has  uricmp 

,1  may  find  it  advantag.  1.1..  an  an- 

nual ine ..in...  which  he  is  entitled  to  receive  as  long  as  he 
live.,  and  which  is  called  a  life  annuity.  The  person  who 
v  es  an  annuity  if  called  an  annuitant.  An  annual  in- 
come which  it  not  to  be  paid  until  a  number  of  years  have 
elapsed  is  a  deferred  annuity.  Those  wb,  e.y  in 

the  national  ele'bt  of  Kiigliind  are  entitled  to  an  it 
which  is  v  irtually  a  perpetual  annuity,  so  that  when  each 
annuitant  dies  he  may  leave  it  to  hii  heir.  The  accurate 
determination  of  the  value  of  annuities  in  pn  - 
it  a  complex  question  of  great  importance  and  considerable 
difficulty,  for  the  solution  of  which  correct  tables  of  vital 
statistics  are  requisite.  The  rate  of  interest  it  also  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  calculation  of  annuities,  (treat 
labor  has  been  expended  by  several  learned  men  in  t  In- 
formation of  tables  of  the  value  of  life  annuities  at  all  the 
different  ages  of  human  life. 

ASM  ITV.  in  the  law  of  England,  is  a  sum  of  money 
payable  every  year,  and  charged  on  the  person  or  personal 
estate  of  the  individual  who  it  bound  to  pay  it :  thus  dif- 
fering from  a  rent-charge,  which  it  charged  on  real  estate. 
Annuities  are  often  paid  by  a  person  who  borrows  money 
(who  is  called  (he  grantor)  to  the  person  who  lends  the 
money  (who  it  the  granite).  An  annuity  it  either  for  a 
term  of  years,  for  a  life  or  lives,  or  in  perpetuity  ;  and  the 
last,  although  charged  on  personal  property,  may  descend 
as  real  estate. 

An'nillns  [Lat.,  a  "  ring  "],  a  botanical  term  used  in 
several  senses.  In  mosses  it  di -notes  a  rim  external  with 
'  to  the  peristome;  in  ferns  it  it  an  elastic  rib  which 
girds  the  theca  or  spore  ease,  and  by  its  contraction  dis- 
perses the  spores  :  the  collar  which  surrounds  the  stipes  of 
some  fungi  just  below  the  hyuu  nium  is  also  called  an  an- 
nulus. 

Annuncia'da  (the  Order  of  Knights  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion) was  founded  by  Amadcus  VI.  of  Savoy  in  1.102,  and 
was  originally  called  the  Order  of  the  Collar.  The  reigning 
king  of  Italy  it  grand  master  of  the  order. 

Annunciation,  Fcant  of,  a  festival  of  the  Church 
in  commemoration  of  the  annonne'cnicnt  of  the  conception 
of  the  Saviour  to  the  Virgin  Mary  by  the  angel  (iabriel. 
It  is  celebrated  on  the  2  Jth  of  March,  which  is  called  Lady 
Day. 

Alin'viHc,  a  post-village  of  Lebanon  co..  Pa.,  in  North 
Annville  township,  on  the  Lebanon  Valley  R.  R.,  5  mile* 
W.  of  Lebanon.  It  is  the  seat  of  Lebanon  Valley  College. 

Ano'a,  a  species  of  ruminating  animal  of  the  genus 
ltn  /HI/HI,  having  the  horns  eree-l  :  it  i-  e'oimdered  by  some 
_•  link  between  an  antelope  and  a  buffalo. 

It   liv  e'S   ill   Cele-bi  s. 

An'ode  [from  the  <  I  r.  ;.<**,»  "way  up  "],a  term  used 

in  the  science  of  elect  r.dv  M-  Iii  deni.l 

by  which  th  the  body. 

n.    Thenegative|H)le, 

or  the  surla  the  e'lirre'iil   |  .if»- 

o.A.    The  element-  ot  el.  .  I  I'IIN«.  and  thow 

which  go  to  the  anode  are  named  M.IO.U-.      Thu-.  in  thede- 
eomposilion  of  water   by  a   galvanic    battery,  w.il.r   is  the 
be  platinum  plat,  tire 

pole  is  the  anode,  and  tl,  .ion. 

An'odyne  [from  the  <ir.  i».  pnv..  nml  Mini,  "pain"]. 
year"],   a      "  nicdie  in,  -which  diminishes  pain,     opium,  morphine,  the 

oiilv    eine  '''°^ 

...-...-  iv..,..        an.'.iv  , 

Some'   h ypm.ti.'s.  ,,r   sle-ep  pr,»ln.-M-.  bowe 
are  not  an,-  ! 

Anoint 'inn  [fn.m  the   Lat.  in.  and  «»'./•>•  nnc'fm.4 
,  oindre,  part,  oi'nf).  to  "anoint"],  an  Oriental  custom  of 
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pouring  aromatic  oil  on  the  head  as  a  mark  of  honor.  It 
was  practised  at  the  coronation  of  kings  and  the  consecra- 
tion  of  high  priests  and  prophets,  as  in  the  case  of  Saul, 
David.  Aaron  and  his  sons.  Spikenard,  myrrh,  and  olive 
nil  were  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose.  Anointing  forms 
a  part  of  the  ceremonial  of  various  sacraments  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  the  different  Oriental  churches. 

Vno'Ka,  a  county  in  the  E.  part  of  Minnesota,  bounded 
on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Mississippi  River,  and  intersected  by 
Hum  River.  Area,  420  square  miles.  The  surface  is  diver- 
sified, the  soil  fertile.  Wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  potatoes  are 
staple  crops.  The  county  is  well  wooded,  and  contains  sev- 
eral small  lakes  which  abound  in  fish.  Capital,  Anoka. 
Pop.  3940. 

Anoka,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Anoka  co.,  Minn.,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  at  the  mouth  of  Rum  River, 
or  Mille  Lac,  and  on  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  27  miles 
N.  N.  W.  of  St.  Paul.  Two  weekly  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished here.  It  has  a  valuable  water-power.  Pop.  of 
Anoka  township,  1498. 

Ano'lis  [from  aiw'li,  the  name  of  a  lizard  found  in  the 
Antilles],  a  genus  of  saurian  reptiles,  natives  of  the  warm 
parts  of  America.  It  comprises  the  iguanoid  species  of 
lizard,  which  have  teeth  on  the  palate  of  the  mouth,  as  well 
as  on  the  interior  jaw-bones,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
power  of  inflating  the  skin  of  the  throat.  They  move  with 
great  agility,  and  exceed  all  other  saurians  in  brilliancy  of 
color. 

Anomalis'tic  Year,  the  interval  of  time  in  which 
the  earth  completes  a  revolution  with  respect  to  any  point 
in  its  orbit,  or  the  interval  which  elapses  between  two  suc- 
cessive passages  of  the  earth  through  its  perihelion.  It  is 
four  minutes  and  thirty-nine  seconds  longer  than  a  sidereal 
year,  and  its  length  is  365  days,  6  hours,  13  minutes,  and 
45  seconds. 

Anom'aly  [from  the  Or.  it>,  priv.,  and  6fioAo>,  "level," 
"even,"  "regular"],  an  irregularity;  an  exception  to,  or 
deviation  from,  a  general  rule.  In  astronomy  it  denotes  the 
angular  distance  of  a  planet  from  its  perihelion,  as  seen 
from  the  sun.  It  is  so  called  because  it  was  in  it  that  the 
first  irregularities  of  planetary  motion  were  discovered. 
There  are  three  different  anomalies — the  true,  the  mean, 
and  the  eccentric. 

Ano'mia  [from  the  Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  1*0/409,  a  "law," 
so  called  because  it  does  not  conform  to  the  law  of  struc- 
ture characterizing  other  mollusks],  a  Linna3an  genus  of 
the  Vermes  Testacea.  Modern  naturalists  have  limited  the 
term  to  a  genus  of  acephalous  inollusks  having  two  un- 
equal, irregular  thin  valves,  of  which  the  natter  one  is 
deeply  notched  at  the  cardinal  margin.  The  central  muscle 
traverses  this  opening  to  be  inserted  into  a  third  piece 
(calcareous  or  horny),  which  is  always  attached  to  foreign 
bodies.  Numerous  species,  living  and  fossil,  are  found  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Ano'na  [from  erno'im,  the  Sp.  name  of  the  custard-ap- 
ple], a  genus  of  exogenous  trees  of  the  natural  order  Ano- 
nacerc.  natives  of  hot  climates.  Antmn  Hqnamosu  bears 
an  edible  fruit  called  the  custard-apple,  because  its  seeds 
are  surrounded  by  a  whitish,  sweet,  cream-like  pulp.  The 
chcrimoya,  an  excellent  fruit  of  Peru,  is  produced  by  the 
Anotia  t_'ltt'fiin»/i". 

Anona'ccse  [so  called  from  Ano'na,  one  of  its  genera], 
an  order  of  exogenous  trees  or  shrubs,  mostly  natives  of 
tropical  countries,  and  evergreen,  having  simple,  alternate 
leaves.  They  are  generally  aromatic  and  fragrant.  The 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  order  is  that  they  have  trimer- 
ous  polypetalous  flowers  and  a  ruminated  albumen.  This 
order  comprises  about  300  species,  some  of  which  bear 
delicious  fruits.  The  fruit  of  the  Xylnpia  oromattoa  is  used 
as  pepper  by  the  natives  of  Africa.  The  order  is  represent- 
ed in  the  U.  S.  by  four  species  of  pawpaw  (^aimtiia)  or 
custard-apple. 

Anon'ymous  [from  the  Gr.  ay,  priv.,  and  awfui,  a 
"name "],  nameless ;  a  term  applied  to  books  published 
without  the  name  of  the  author.  Those  which  appear 
under  an  assumed  name  are  called  psenrfom/mojt*.  The  po- 
litical articles  of  the  English  journals  are  generally  anony- 
mous, and  so  are  the  critical  articles  in  the  great  quarterly 
reviews.  Anonymous  books  cause  much  difficulty  and  per- 
plexity to  bibliographers  and  the  compilers  of  catalogues. 
The  best  account  or  catalogue  of  such  works  is  Barbier's 
"  Dictionnaire  des  Ouvrages  Auonymes  et  Pseudonymes  " 
(3  vols.,  1822-24). 

Anoplothc'rinm  [from  the  Gr.  aVoirAoc,  "unarmed," 
and  fhipiov,  a  "  beast  "],  a  genus  of  extinct  artiodactyle 
quadrupeds,  found  in  the  strata  of  the  upper  eocene  for- 
mation near  Paris,  and  in  Lapland,  India,  etc.  They  are 
characterized  hy  the  shortness  and  small  size  of  the  canine 
teeth,  and  have  teeth  arranged  in  a  continuous  series  with- 


out vacant  interspaces  —  a  structure  which  occurs  in  no 
existing  animal  except  man.  The  Anujtlvtherittin  comiitunc 
was  about  the  size  of  a  wild  boar. 

Anor'thite,  a  felspathic  mineral  found  at  Vesuvius  and 
elsewhere  ;  essentially  an  anhydrous  silicate  of  lime  and 
aluuiinn. 

Anotto.     See  AMNOTTO. 

Anquetil-Duperron  (ABRAHAM  HVACINTHE),  an  em- 
inent Orientalist,  was  born  in  Paris  Dec.  7,  1731.  Having 
studied  Arabic  and  Persian,  his  desire  to  visit  India  was 
so  strong  that  he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  an  expe- 
dition which  was  sent  thither  in  17.04.  He  traversed  a 
great  part  of  Hindostan,  collected  MSS.,  procured  the  re- 
ligious books  of  the  Parsees,  and  returned  to  France  in 
1762.  In  1763  ho  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions.  He  published  in  1771  his  "Zend-Avesta," 
the  first  translation  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Parsees  that 
ever  appeared  in  any  European  language.  It  is  not  es- 
teemed very  accurate.  He  wrote  "  India  in  Relation  with 
Europe"  (2  vols.,  1798)  and  other  works.  Died  Jan.  17, 
1805. 

Ansaries.     See  NFSAIRIYKH. 

Anscha'rius,  or  Ans'gar,  SAINT,  called  the  "Apostle 
of  the  North,"  was  born  in  1'ieardy  Sept.  S,  801  A.D.  He 
propagated  Christianity  with  success  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  and  became  the  first  archbishop  of  Hamburg  in 
832.  Died  Feb.  :',,  865  A.  D. 

An'schiitZ  (KAIII.),  bornat  Coblcntz,  Germany,  in  Feb., 
1813,  became  royal  musical  director  at  Coblcntz,  and  was 
afterwards  director  in  Nuremberg,  Amsterdam,  London, 
etc.  In  1SJ7  he  came  to  America,  founded  the  (lerman 
opera  in  New  York  in  1862,  and  became  a  leading  con- 
ductor and  teacher  of  music.  Died  Dec.  30,  1870. 

Ans'dell  (RICHARD),  an  English  painter  of  animals, 
born  at  Liverpool  in  1815.  He  obtained  the  gold  medal  in 
Paris  in  1855. 

Anse  de  Panier  [literally,  "handle  of  a  panicr"],  a 
French  term  applied  to  arches  which  are  the  result  of  ellip- 
tical curves  in  section.  This  is  the  most  elegant  form  of 
arch  for  bridges. 

An'selm,  SAINT  [Lat.  Sttitc'tim  Anvfl1  nnifi},  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  born  at  Aosta,  in  Piedmont,  in  10.'}3. 
He  is  regarded  as  the  originator  of  scholastic  theology.  In 
1060  he  became  a  pupil  of  Lanfranc.  and  an  inmate  of  the 
abbey  of  Bee  in  Normandy,  of  which  he  was  chosen  prior 
in  1063,  and  abbot  in  1078.  Under  his  direction  liee  be- 
came a  celebrated  school.  He  was  appointed  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  1093,  after  which  he  was  involved  in  a 
long  contest  with  King  William  Rufus.  He  was  distin- 
guished as  a  philosopher,  and  is  considered  as  the  reviver 
of  metaphysics.  Among  his  principal  works  are  his 
"  Monologium,"  his  "  Proslogium  alias  Fides  qua'rens  In- 
tellectum,"  and  "  Cur  Deus  Homo."  He  surpassed  his  con- 
temporaries in  acutcness  of  intellect,  originality  of  mind, 
and  dialectical  skill.  Died  April  21,  1109. 

An'son,  a  county  of  North  Carolina,  bordering  on  South 
Carolina.  Area,  650  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Rocky  River,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Yadkin.  The 
surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  productive',  cotton,  wheat, 
corn,  and  oats  being  the  chief  staples.  Capital,  Wades- 
borough.  Pop.  ]  2,428. 

An'son,  a  post-township  of  Somerset  co.,  Me.,  10  miles 
N.  W.  of  Skowhegan.  The  Somerset  R.  R.  is  graded  nearly 
to  Anson.  It  has  a  weekly  newspaper,  academy,  3  churches. 
savings  bank,  14  stores,  and  mills,  shops,  hotels,  etc.  Prin- 
cipal business,  farming  and  lumbering.  Pop.  1745. 

ALBERT  MOORE,  OF  "  UNIOS  ADVOCATE." 

Anson,  a  township  of  Chippcwa  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  455. 

Anson  (GEORGE),  LORD,  born  in  Staffordshire  April  23, 
1697,  became  a  post-captain  in  the  royal  navy  in  1724,  af- 
ter which  he  passed  several  years  on  the  Carolina  station. 
In  17-iOhe  was  appointed  commander  of  an  expedition  to  the 
South  Sea,  in  which  he  exhibited  great  prudence  and  cour- 
!  age  amidst  disasters  and  dangers  caused  partly  by  the  un- 
seaworthiness of  his  vessels.  Having  circumnavigated  the 
globe  and  made  some  important  discoveries,  he  returned  in 


1744  with  several  Spanish  pri 
fleet  in  May,  1747,  and  for  this 


rizes.     He  defeated  a  French 
,          ,  is  service  was  rewarded  with 

the  title  of  Baron  Anson  of  Soberton.  He  was  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty  from  1751  to  1757,  and  admiral  of  the  fleet 
in  1761.  Died  June  6,  1762.  A  narrative  of  his  voyage 
round  the  world  was  published. 

Anso'nia,  an  incorporated  borough  in  the  town  of 
Derby,  New  Haven  co.,  Conn.,  on  the  Naugatuck  River,  at 
the  (unction  of  the  Naugatnck  and  New  Haven  and  Derby 
R.  Rs..  10  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  New  Haven.  It  is  a  manu- 
facturing village,  and  has  1  national  bank,  1  savings  bank, 
4  churches,  3  brass  rolling-mills,  1  brass-foundry,  1  iron- 
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foundry,  2  clock-shops,  1  copper  mill.  1!  win-  null-,  1  hard 
ware  factory.  -'  hoop  -skirt  lu.-l.nir-,  I  woollen  mill,  1  weekly 
not.- pa  per,  uiiil  '2  wulor  companies.  I'op.  L'7  111. 

Ki>.  "  N  11  ,.  \  1 1  .  K  \  \iiii   SK>HM  r .." 

AnsoniuiiH,  ur  AIIM  rrrli.      Si -e  N  i  -  M in  VKII. 

Ans'pach,  or  Ans'lmch,  a  fortified  city  of  Bavaria. 
.in  tin'  Kc/at,  27  mile-  S.  W.  of  Nuremberg.  It  hu  a 
castle,  tin-  former  residence  of  tin-  margraves  of  Anspach- 
I::MI  .-nth,  a  public  library,  :ni<i  n,:,  :  .-niton  tin.l 

half-silken  siutVs,  tobacco,  earthenware,  cutlery,  etc.  Pop. 
in  isr I.  lu'.r.:;... 

Anspach  (EI.IZABKTH  IIKIIKKI.RV),  MARORATIXK  or,  a 
daughter  iif  Augustus,  earl  of  llerkeley,  was  horn  in  17.MI. 
She  was  accomplished,  an. I  remarkable  1'iir  versatility  of 
genius.  In  IT*i7  she  was  married  in  Mr.  Craven,  who  bc- 
arl  of  t'ras.-M.  and  died  in  1791.  She  was  iuarrie<t 
in  that  year  to  the  margrave  of  Anspach.  Pho  wrote  and 
performed  drama-,  an. I  |.nl.l ii-heil  entertaining  autobio- 
graphic memoirs.  Died  at  Naples  Jan.  Ill,  INiHi 

An'sU'd  i  I)  \  vin  THOMAS),  F.  U.S.,  an  English  geologist, 
born  in  London  in  Is'  I.  "a-  edueated  al  '  11. • 

became  in  isfil  profe-sor  of  geology  in  Kinjr's  College,  Lon- 
don, travelled  in  America  iinil  other  countries,  and  publish- 
ed  a  great  numher  of  works,  nmi.ng  which  are  "Geology, 
Introductory.  Descriptive,  and  Practical"  (2  vol«.,  1MH, 
"The  Ancient  W.irld,  or  I'iciuns.juc  Sketches  of  Great 
Urilain,"  "The  (ireut.  Stone  Book  of  Nature"  (1863),  and 
••The  World  we  Live  in"  (1809). 

An'ster  (Joiix),  LL.D.,  born  in  Cork  county,  Ireland. 
17'.i*.  lie  was  a  friend  of  Coleridge,  and  rcgius  professor 
of  civil  law  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  lie  produced 
••  I'. .ems  and  Translations  from  the  (ierman  "( 1*19),  and 
contributed  many  article*  to  "  Blackwood's  Magazine." 
His  translation  of  liocthc's"  Faust "( 1835)  wan  praised  by 
the  "  Edinburgh  Review."  l)ic<l  June  »,  1867. 

All's  wer  [Ang.-Sax.  and,  "against,"  and  timr/an,  to 
••-near,"  to  "  affirm"],  in  the  law  of  evidence,  is  the  reply 
of  a  witness  to  a  question  put  to  him.  It  also  means  a 
pleading  interposed  in  a  court  of  equity  by  the  defendant 
to  the  bill  or  information  of  the  plaintiff.  In  New  York, 
since  the  adoption  of  the  code  of  procedure,  and  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  other  States,  it  is  the  name  given  to  the  defend- 
ant's pleading  in  all  cases,  except  where  he  resorts  to  a 
demurrer.  (Sec  DKMURRER.) 

Ant,  or  Emmet  [Lat.  formi'ca],  a  genus  of  hymen- 
optcrous  insects  remarkable  for  their  industry,  ingenuity. 
and  muscular  strength.  It  comprises  numerous  species, 
which  arc  widely  distributed  in  temperate  and  tropical 
countries.  They  have  geniculate  antennae;  strong  jaws; 
a  small,  rounded,  spoon-like  lignla ;  a  thorax  compressed 
at  the  sides ;  an  abdomen  nearly  oval.  They  live  in  so- 
cieties composed  of  males,  females,  and  neuters,  the  last 
of  which  are  workers  and  arc  destitute  of  wings.  Some 
of  (be  neuters,  it  is  said,  serve  the  community  as  soldiers. 
The  males  and  females  have  wings,  and  are  larger  than  the 
neuters,  but  less  numerous.  After  the  pairing  season  is 
pa-t  the  females  are  deprived  of  their  wings  to  prevent 
their  escape,  as  they  have  a  propensity  to  desert  their 
Inline  and  go  astray.  It  appears  that  ants  realize  the  ad- 
vantages ,.f  a  division  of  labor,  as  well  as  those  of  co-op- 
eration. In  winter  most  species  remain  dormant,  and 
neither  work  nor  cat,  although  it  is  a  popular  notion  that 
they  collect  in  summer  a  hoard  of  grain  for  their  subsist- 
en  •.•  .hi.  in/  tin-  winter.  They  are  mostly  carnivorous,  and 
will  attack  a  living  animal  many  times  larger  than  them 
sches.  as  a  mouse,  f.tr  exanu.le.  Another  favorite  food  of 
M.MIC  species  is  h..ney-dcw,  the  sweet  excretion  of  apbi.lcs. 
A.vor.ling  to  some  authorities,  they  confine  these  aphides 
in  stables,  as  man  docs  his  milch  cows,  and  obtain 
them,  by  a  process  like  milking,  a  regular  supply  of 
honey-dew.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkaMe  of  all  thi.-  in 

1  HIT  group  ..f  insects  arc  the  "  honey  ants  "  of  Me\ie«. 
The  honey  ants  inbal.it  Mc\i.-->.  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 
They  live  in  colonies,  of  which  the  greater  number  closely 
resemble  the  common  brown  ant  of  the  I'nited  Stales.  Cer 
tain  members  of  the  community,  however,  during  the  sum- 
mer secrete  honey  in  the  ab.lominal  cavity,  nn.i  soon  In- 
come incapable  of  locomotion.  They  are  then  (.laced  in 
rows  in  subterranean  galleries  set  apart  for  that  purpose. 
and  are  systematically  fed  by  the  others.  In  time  the  .1'- 
tensiou  of  the  abdomen  becomes  so  great  that  the  victim 
ants  resemble  small,  spherical,  pellucid  grapes,  the  head 
and  thorax  simulating  the  grape-stem.  Later  in  the  sea- 
son, when  food  is  scarce,  these  fattened  ants  arc  in  turn 
devoured  by  the  other  members  of  the  colony.  Ants  ap- 
pear to  be  endowed  with  greater  muscular  strength  than 
almost  any  other  insect  of  equal  size.  They  display  great 
ingenuity'  in  the  construction  of  their  habitations,  called 
ant-hills,  which  are  mostly  placed  on  the  surface  of  the 


ground.     The  lur;  uth  America  raiw  their  ant- 

hill* to   the    height    of   1,1- 
calb-.l  Kill-  j-.ll.ri. 

port  by  pillar-  and  ur.  I, 

.•all.  .1  caii.enter  anlii.  excavate  cells  and  labyrinthine  K.I  I 
Icrie.i  in  I  lie  trunks  of  li  iipno»«tt  to 

have  a  faculty  of  conv.  , 
other  by  mean-  of  th.-ir  nnli-nnie.  w  i. 

natunili-t-.  arc  organs  of  hearing.  TDOTO  Insect*  an  gen- 
erally very  pngnaci. .11-.  mol  ..Itm  tight  pitched  battle*  wiih 
other  ant».  The  Swiss  naii. 

tailed  account  of  their  l.attl.  -.  martial  rtphot-.  and  prad- 
atory  expeditions.     Still  more  marvellm, 
cal  is  the  well-attested  fact  that  some  up. 
ntirit  rwfn  and  the  /'ormi'ra  rn/eftettt  (or  amazon  ant), r«due« 
other  ants  to  slavery,  and  that  the  principal  n,,.n\ .  of  their 
wan  and  piratical  e\.-n  .ipture  laruc  and  pup* 

or  nymphs,  which  they  carry  home  for  slaver.  "At  Uio 
head  of  these  daring  slave-makers. "  m\  ••  w« 

must  put  the  red  ant  or  amazon,  the  military  expedition* 
of  which  have  been  most  carefully  observed  by  th.    natu- 
ralists of  our  epoch.     They  are  10  frequent  that  one  may 
enjoy  the  sight  of  them  any  fine  day  during  the  summer 
leason."     After  describing  the  siege  and  capture  of  >. 
by  these  amazons,  be  a.l-i- :  ••  Then  the  whole  army.  ) 
with  booty,  and  sometimes  stretching  out  in  a  line  : 
metres  in  length  (ISO  feet),  triunipl.n  to  1U 

city  in  the  same  order  ai  at  its  departure."  (  Tkr  fVrrrte.) 
phivcholding  ants  have  a  great  avciiion  to  labor,  and 
when  they  perform  a  journey  are  carried  by  their  slaves. 
These  are  darker  colored  than  their  masters,  and  are  called 
Formica  ftttca.  The  fact  that  ants  work  all  through  the 
night,  and  seem  never  to  sleep,  was  noticed  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  in  the  ••  (iuardian  "  (vol.  ii.. 
No.  156).  It  is  asserted  that  certain  ants  in  warm  coun- 
tries (one  species  in  Texas)  actually  plant  grass-seeds,  and 
cultivate,  harvest,  and  store  the  grain.  Bone  also  con- 
struct, an. I  even  pave  their  mads.  A  battle  of  mils  has 
been  described  by  lluber  in  these  terms:  "  I  shall  not  say 
what  lighted  up  discord  between  these  two  republics,  tho 
one  as  populous  as  the  other.  The  two  armlet  met  midway 
between  their  respective  residences.  Their  serried  columns 
reached  from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  nest,  and  were  two 
feet  in  width.  .  .  .  The  field  of  battle,  which  extended  over 
a  space  of  two  or  three  square  feet,  was  strewn  with  dead 
bodies  and  wounded;  it  was  also  covered  with  venom,  and 
exhaled  a  penetrating  odor.  The  struggle  began  between 
two  ants,  which  locked  themselves  together  with  their  man 
dil.lcs  while  they  raised  themselves  npon  their  legs.  They 
quickly  grasped  each  other  so  tightly  that  they  rolled  one 
over  liie  other  in  the  dust."  At  the  approach  of  night  the 
two  armies  effected  a  retreat,  but  the  next  day  the  carnage 
was  renewed  with  equal  or  greater  fury.  Some  species  of 
t'urmica  eject  from  their  abdomen  a  peculiar  volatile,  acrid. 
and  pungent  liquid  called  furmir  arid,  the  offensive  odor  of 
which  defends  them  against  other  animal*.  The  carniv- 
orous species  of  ants  perform  a  useful  service  by  devouring 
the  carcasses  of  dead  animals.  Their  voracity  is  such  that 
a  clean  skeleton  of  a  small  animal  may  be  obtained  by 
burying  it  for  a  short  lime  in  an  ant-bill.  The  termites  of 
tropical  countries,  sometimes  called  white  anU,  are  not 
proper) v  ants,  but  belong  to  another  genus.  (Pee  TE»- 
MITI-.  -.,  I'.  HmKR,  "Traite  des  Ma-urs  des  Kourmis 
Indigenes.")  H>:\  >*r.fi  BV  J.  S.  NEWUMT. 

Antar  id  [onri  and  arid],  a  remedy  for  acid  in  the 
stomach  or  in  the  blood.  The  alkalies,  lime-water,  mag- 
nesia, etc.,  arc  mostly  used  for  this  purpose,  vegetable  » 
like  the  citric  I  lemon  juice,  etc.),  being ;  often  administered 
with  them.  These  acids  become  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood, 
forming  bicarbonate!  with  the  alkalies.  This  antacid  treat- 
ment is  much  resorted  to  in  acute  rheumatism. 

Antjr'un  [tir.  -Arr.ro,].  a  fahulon.  Libyan  giant,  a  sod 
of  Neptune  and  Terra,  was  a  famous  wrestler.  He  was  in 
vincible  as  long  as  he  continued  in  contact  with  Ihe  earth 
(Terra),  but  he  was  conquered  by  Hercules,  who  raised  him 
into  the  air  and  strangled  him  to  death. 

Antaconist  Munclrs.  Kvery  muncle  and  set  of  mus- 
cles in  th,-  animal  body  is  opposed  in  its  action  either  by 
some  other  mii-de  ,,r  muscles,  or  by  el».-tic  ligaments. 

,lly   it  is  the  former:    thus,   in   the  human  arm 
have  thc"friV.y»  rf.  I  nntagoniic.l  '•>  th 

ftrrnr  and  the  /.r.ir*r.i/i'«  O..|I>K«;  in  the  forearm,  there  are 
the  tli-s<,r  and  .  ,r.».or  muscles  of  the  hand  ai,  : 
well'  as  the  >.,  ,,n.i(.ir»  and  »»/ 
larly  in  the  lowei  Vsexii 

1  not  always  of  con  »mes. 

muscles  of  Ihe  thigh.  wh..«-  a. -li-n  draws  the  limbs  logrtl 
T.I-C  antagonized   by  the  .,lnfi  and  ,.*»«-.•< 
others.     The  diaphragm,  the  contraction  ot   which 
expanding  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  i«  opposed  by  the  i 
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tcrnal  abdominal  muscles,  whoso  action  is  perceptible  in 
expiration.  So  constant  is  this  provision  of  muscular  an- 
tagonism in  the  animal  kingdom  that  there  is  no  well-as- 
certained example  of  active  dilatation  of  any  muscle.  The 
diitKlti/f  of  the  heart  in  man  and  other  vertebrates  can  be 
explained  best  by  elasticity  only,  as  it  exerts  very  little 

! >owor.  In  Myriapoda  each  section  of  tho  elongated  aortic 
ie:irt  has  triangular  muscles  connected  with  the  sides  of 
the  body,  by  winch  the  diastole  after  contraction  is  effected. 
The  in-ril',inin«iif'c  of  power  in  opposing  groups  of  muscles 
determines  the  position  of  different  parts  of  the  body  when 
at  rest ;  hence,  in  man  the  naturally  bent  position  of  the 
fingers  during  sleep,  from  the  prevailing  power  of  the 
flexors.  Disease  sometimes  disturbs  the  natural  balance 
of  the  muscles. 

\  in  ;i  I,  i.i.  a  city  of  Syria,  on  the  Orontes,  is  situated 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  AXTIOOII  (which  see). 

Antal'cidas  [Gr.  'AvToAxi'Sa;].  a  Spartan  diplomatist, 
who  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Persia  when  Sparta  was  in  a 
critical  position,  and  negotiated  a  treaty  called  the  Peace 
of  Antalcidas,  in  387  B.  C.  This  treaty  excited  general 
indignation  among  the  Greeks,  whose  interests  the  Spar- 
tans sacrificed  to  gratify  their  enmity  to  Athens  and 
Thebes.  One  of  the  articles  of  this  treaty  stipulated  that 
all  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  should  be  subject  to  the 
king  of  Persia. 

Antanacla'sis  [Gr.  itrar<;«Aa<r«,  from  am',  "against" 
(and  hence  implying  contrast),  and  awucAoiric,  a  "bending 
back"],  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  in  which  a  word  is  repeated, 
but  in  a  different  sense  or  different  inflection  from  the  first, 
which  gives  a  kind  of  antithetical  force  to  the  expression; 
us,  ••  I, earn  some  craft  when  young,  that  when  old  you  may 
live  without  craft." 

Antananarivo',  or  Tananarive',  the  capital  and 
chief  city  of  Madagascar,  is  situated  in  a  mountainous 
region  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  166  miles  S.  W.  of  Ta- 
mative.  It  is  about  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  is  reported  to  be  a  large  city,  and  to  have  manufactures 
of  gold  chains  and  silk  stuffs.  The  private  houses  arc 
mostly  of  wood.  Pop.  estimated  at  80,000. 

An'tar,  An'tara,  or  An'tarah-Ibn-Sheddad',  a 
celebrated  Arabian  prince,  poet,  and  warrior  who  lived 
about  550  A.  D.  Ho  was  the  author  of  one  of  the  seven 
poems  which  are  called  Mo'allakat,  and  were  suspended  in 
the  Kaaba  or  temple  at  Mecca.  His  martial  exploits  were 
a  favorite  theme  of  Arabian  poetry  and  romance.  He  is 
the  hero  of  a  celebrated  romance,  translated  into  English 
by  T.  Hamilton,  entitled  "  Antar,  a  Bedouin  Romance " 
(1819). 

Antarc'tic  [from  the  Gr.  irrt,  "against,"  "opposite," 
and  ip/ci-iTO!,  "pertaining  to  the  north"],  opposite  to  Arc- 
tie.  The  Antarctic  Circle  is  one  of  the  small  circles  of  the 
sphere  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  distant  23°  274'  from 
the  South  Pole. 

Antarctic  Current.     This   drift-current  commences 
on  the  shores  of  Victoria  Land,  in  the  region  of  perpetual 
frost.      It  carries  vast  quantities  of   ice  and 
cold  water  towards  the  N.  E.  and  K.,  and  be- 
comes converted  into  a  coast-current,  washing 
and  cooling  the  western  shores  of  Sonth  Amer- 
ica, thus  performing  a  work  nearly  the  con- 
verse of  that  performed  by  the  Gulf  Stream  on 
the  shores  of  Europe.     It  conveys  drift  ice  to 
the  latitude  of  about  55°. 

Antarctic  Ocean,  or  Southern  Ocean, 
the  name  applied  to  that  large  body  of  water 
around  the  South  Pole  included  within  the  Ant- 
arctic Circle ;  and  also  a  general  term  desig- 
nating that  vast  sea  S.  of  the  Atlantic,  Pacific, 
and  Indian  oceans.  It  has  not  been  explored 
so  thoroughly  us  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  was 
long  considered  impenetrable  for  ships,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ice.  which  extends  much  farther 
from  the  Pole  (about  10°)  than  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Sir  James  Koss  has  explored  the  Ant- 
arctic Ocean  as  far  us  T!l°  S.  In  .Tun..  1S41, 
he  discovered  in  hit.  77°  32'  S.  and  Ion.  167°  E. 
a  volcano  12,400  feet  high,  which  he  called 
Mount  Erebus.  The  portions  of  land  which 
have  been  discovered  in  this  ocean  are  called 
New  Georgia,  Sandwich  Lands,  New  Orkneys,  Enderby's 
Lund,  Sabrina,  Victoria  Land,  etc. 

Antarctic  Researches.  The  first  navigator  who 
explored  these  regions  was  Capt.  Cook,  who  in  Jan.,  1771, 
reached  lat.  71°  10'  S.  in  Ion.  106°  54'  W.  In  is:!::,  ('apt. 
Weddell  penetrated  to  lat.  74°  15'  S.  in  Ion.  34°  1C'  !.">"  W.. 
and  found  there  an  open  sea.  In  1S39,  Capt.  Wilkes,  of 
the  U.  S.  navy,  conducted  an  exploring  expedition  towards 
the  South  Pole.  Ho  discovered  in  Jan.,  1840,  a  portion  of 


a  large  continent  in  lat.  61°  30'  S.  and  Ion.  161°  E.  Ho 
traced  the  coast  westward  to  Ion.  101°  E.,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  landing  by  an  impassable  barrier  of  ice. 
Capt.  James  Ross,  who  commanded  a  British  expedition 
in  1841,  penetrated  as  far  as  78°  or  79°  S.  He  computed 
the  position  of  the  southern  magnetic  pole  to  be  in  Victoria 
Land,  lat.  75°  5'  S.,  Ion.  154°  S'  K. 

Anta're§  [from  the  Gr.  arri,  in  a  sense  implying  "com- 
parison," aud'Apijs,  "  Mars,"  because  this  star  was  thought 
to  resemble  Mars],  a  ruddy  double  star,  the  most  conspicu- 
ous in  the  constellation  Scorpio.  It  is  important  in  navi- 
gation in  computing  longitude. 

Ant-Catcher  and  Ant-Thrush,  names  given  to 
birds  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries  that  feed  upon 


Giant  Ant-Catcher. 


ants,  and  are  nearly  allied  to  the  thrushes.  They  have  very 
powerful  voices,  a  straight,  sub-cylindrical  bill,  hooked  at 
the  tip,  slender  legs,  and  short  tail.  Some  of  them  belong 
to  the  genera  Pitta  and  Grallaria.  The  giant  ant-catcher 
of  Sumatra  (Pitta  yiyag)  is  of  a  fine  green  color. 

Ant-Eater,  a  South  American   family  of  mammals, 
animals  of  the  order  Edentata.     Ant-eaters  have  no  teeth, 


Manis  laticaudata,  the  Asiatic  Ant-Eater. 

and  feed  on  ant?  and  other  insects,  which  they  catch  by 
thrusting  among  thorn  the  long  tongue  covered  with  a  vis- 
cid saliva.  The  head  is  much  elongated,  and  the  tail  is 
about  as  long  as  the  body,  which  is  covered  with  long  hair. 
The  toes  are  united  us  far  as  the  base  of  the  claws,  which 
are  very  large  and  strong,  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  tear- 
ing open  ant-hills.  The  great  ant-eater  (Myrmecopkttgti 
jnlxit(t),  BometiiMfl  called  the  ant-bear,  is  about,  four  and  a 
half  feet  long,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  about  two  and 
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a  half  feet.    It  h»s  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  and  five  on  the 
hind   feet.      It  is  a  sluggish  iinimnl,  whose  movem.  i 
not  mueh   more    r.ipid    thun    tli'i  e  of  a    sloth.     The  little 
ant-eater  I  f'ii-'l"tliii  rut  •  /«/:!<•  li/lu~  i  i-  not  more  than  t  M 
or  twi'iity  our  inches  in  entire  length.    It  is  remarkable  tor 
a  peculiar  structure  of  the  skeleton.     <>n  ;i  -i.|.    •,  u  w  the 
cavity  of  thf  chest  is  completely  hiddi>u  liy  the  rilis,  which 
are  greatly   ibittened  and  overlap  each  other,  so  that  on  a  t 
hasty  glance  the  ribs  appear  to  be  formed  of  one  solid  piece 
nt    bone,     l!  h.is  two  (-laws  on  the  fore  feet  and  four  on  the  i 
hind  feet:  these  claws  arc  compressed,  eiirved.  and   Tory 
sharp.    The  name  nut  eater  is  sometimes  gi\  en  to  the  aard-  ] 
vark  ((>ri/i'ti'i-"/nii  C/tpcmii)  of  South  Afrieu.  to  the  pango-  ' 
I'm.-,    the'  Ki'liiilift.  nnd    other    mammal*   whieh    -nhsist   On 
ants  and  other  in-ect-.     One  of  the  best  known  of  these  is 
the  Muni*  t:iti«uulata,  or  pangolin  of  llindostan.     (See 

1'  txc'H.lM.) 

Antece'dcnt  [Lat.   antm'dent,  from  an'lt,  "  before," 
and  et'ila,  to  "go"],  that  whieli  goc-   before  or  precedes  in 
time  or  in  plaee.     In  grammar,  the  noun  to  whieh  a  r.-la 
tiye  pronoun  refers  ;   in  logic,  the  first  of  two  propositions 
in  an  enthymcmc.  and  the  first  member  of  a  hypothetical 
proposition:  opposed  to  the  consequent ;  in  mathcn 
the   lirst   of  two   terms  composing  a   ratio.     Thus,  in  the 
ratio  A  :  I!,  A  is  the  antecedent,  and  B  is  the  consequent. 

The  word  in  I  lie  plural  is  used  in  a  different  sense,  as  in 
speaking  of  a  person's  mil-  <  </•  nit — i.  '•  his  previous  con- 
duct and  character,  his  early  history  or  primordial  rela- 
tions. 

Antedilu'vian  [from  the  Lat.  an'te,  "  before,"  and 
,1'dn' fin  M,  the  ••  ilclngu"],  a  term  applied  to  any  person  or 
thing  thatexisted  I" -fore  the  Flood — i.  <•.  the  Noachian  Del- 
uge. According  I"  the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew  text  of 
the  Bible,  this  Hood  occurred  1658  years  alter  the  creation 
of  man.  The  date  of  this  event,  according  t"  the  Sepiua 
gint  version,  is  several  centuries  later.  Chevalier  liunsen 
adopted  the  theory  that  the  Flood  occurred  about  ten  thou- 
sand years  ago.  Geologists  do  not  recognize  that  the  earth 
was  ever  inundated  by  a  simultaneous  universal  deluge 
since  it  was  inhabited  by  man. 

An'telope  [Lat.  until' ope  and  anlfl'apliia  ;  Fr.  anri- 
lnjir\,  a  family  of  Mammalia,  of  the  order  Kuminantia,  cha- 
racterized by  hollow  horns,  which  are  annulated  and  per- 
manent, not  annually  renewed  (except  the  A*tiloa*pr*),t&d 
not  longitudinally  rigid.  The  family  comprises  numerous 
genera  and  specie*,  the  genus  Antilope  being  the  typical 
one,  native's  of  Kuropo,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  remark- 
able for  their  elegant  figure  and  extreme  agility.  They 
are  mostly  gregarious,  inoffensive,  and  timid  animals,  and 
vary  greatly  in  size  as  well  as  form.  The  greater  numbers 
of  them  are  found  in  Southern  and  Central  Africa.  Asia 
produces  numerous  species.  Among  the  various  species  arc 
the  gazelle  ( (iasella  dorca*),  the  beauty  of  whose  eye  is 
proverbial;  the  addax  or  Nubian  antelope;  the  stein-boo, 
eland,  and  spring-boo  of  South  Africa  ;  and  the  chamois  of 
Europe.  The  antelopes  are  probably  the  fleetest  of  all 


Anliliipr  lii--Mirli,-a,  the  Common  Antelope. 


quadrupeds.  Their  flesh  is  a  favorite  article  of  food.  i!rc:it 
numbers  of  the  prong-buck  (  Anli/oi'ii/im  Amirieafmi)  roam 
over  the  plains  between  the  Mississippi  River  anil  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  Rocky  Mountain  goat  is  another 


antelope  (Aptnctrtu  monlamtu).    "Born  in  the  Mor.  • 
sun,"says  Sir  S.  W.  Baker.  "  i  '.iirniug  »i 

the  treeless  andshadowleuwilderaeas,  the  gaivllr  in  among 
the  ant.  lop.  tribe  as  the  Arab  horse  i»  an.  :.rrn 

— the  high-bred  and  superlative  brainy  of  ih.    i:>, ,. 
tirely  free  from  fat.  and  T  oinudi-  and 

sinew,  the  gazelle  is  the  t 

'common  "  or  be/oar  ,. 

is  found  in  India  and  throufi  ..     It  :•  a 

very  beautiful  animal,  in 
and  swiftness.    Its  flesh,  like  that  ot  m...: 
and  rather  unpalatable.  .i  brioar.  a  i 

concretion  priced  in  the  East  for  its  suppoeed  medi< 
virtues,  is  derived  from  the  intestines  of  this  animal.   (Bee 
ANTILOOAPRA.) 

Antelope,  a  township  of  Mono  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  182. 

Antelope,  a  township  of  Tchama  eo.,  Cal.     Pop.  320. 

Antelope,  a  county  in  th.  N.  1  |  art  of  Nebraska. 
Area.  8,64  square  miles.  Capital,  Oakdulc.  This  county 
has  been  constituted  since  the  Federal  census  of  ! 

Antelope,  a  post-township  of  Jefferson  eo.,  Neb.  Top. 
296. 

An'te  Na'ti  [a  Latin  term  signifying  "born  before"] 
was  a  term  applied  to  such  of  the  Scotch  a-  ».re  Lorn  be- 
fore the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  throne  of  England, 
and  who  were  considered  as  aliens  by  the  English. 

An'tennn?,  singular  Anten'na  [a  Latin  word  mean- 
ing the  "  yard  of  a  ship  "],  jointed  filaments  or  tubular  «o- 
siferous  organs  attached  to  the  heads  of  insects  and  crus- 
taceans. They  are  sometimes  called  feelers,  and  an 
posed  to  be  organs  of  touch  (or,  according  to  soino  nat- 
uralists, organs  of  hearing).  An  insect  has  two  antcnnse, 
which  are  very  flexible,  and  are  composed  in  some  specie* 
of  a  great  number  of  joints.  A  crustacean  has  four  an- 
tenna;. 

Anteque'ra,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Malaga, 
22  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Malaga,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Guadalboree.  It  has  many  monasteries  and  convents,  and 
large  factories  of  flannel,  paper,  silk,  and  soap.  The  popu- 
lation of  Antequera  consists  largely  of  hidalgos,  with 
whom  flic  \endetta  was  a  common  practice  as  late  as  1845. 
Pop.  in  1860,  25.5S  1. 

Ant'eroa  ['Amp«t].  in  the  Greek  mythology,  a  being 
opposed  to  Eros  or  Cupid;  also  the  deity  who  avenges  un- 
requited love. 

An'trs,  a  township  of  Blair  eo.,  Pa.  Pop.  18»3. 
Anthe'lia  [from  the  Or.  £rr*ki<x  or  i^^.ot.  "  opposite 
the  sun  "],  luminous  colored  rings  ob,cr\.d  under  certain 
conditions  around  the  shadow  of  the  spectator's  own  head. 
The  conditions  of  the  phenomenon  are  two :  flrst,  that  the 
sun  be  near  the  horizon,  and  secondly,  that  the  shadow  be 
projected  on  a  surface  covered  with  dew-drops,  as  a  Acid 
of  grass,  or  on  a  dense  fog-bank  distant  about  nfly  yards. 
They  occur  chiefly  in  the  polar  regions. 

Anthelmin'tics  [Or.i™, "against,"  »nd ;*»..«, 
a  "worm"]  are  medicines  which  either  de.in.y  or 
drive  out  intestinal  parasites;  the  former  arc  called 
vermicides,  the  latter  vermifuges.  The  last  named 
arc  most  commonly  employed.  Against  the  ordinary 
lumbricoid  worm  (At'carit  hns>«Vfcot'«tw)  an  infusion 
or  fluid  extract  of  senna  and  spigelia  (pink-root)  is 
safe  and  eflicacious.  To  drive  out  the  worrying  feat- 
worms  or  thread-worms  (Ozy*'r<i>  or  Ai'tari*  rtr»i- 
cula'rtt)  nothing  is  belter  than  santonin,  introduced 
into  the  bowel*  in  the  form  of  a  mp|  ..Mtory. 
the  more  formidable  tape-worm  (  TV  v 
p.ntine.  oil  of  fern,  koust-o.  pumpkin  seeds,  and 
pomegranate  seeds  arc  used.  It  is  important  I 
t!,e  /...iriof  the  tape-worm  shall  pass  away.  as.  til 
that  happens,  the  joints  continue  to  be  reproduced. 
In  all  cases  of  worms  attention  is  needed  lo  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  digestive  organs. 

An'them  [I'.r.  i,-r,*«rot.  "returning  a  rcspon-ivo 
sound"],  a  mixture  of  raotett  and  cantata,  with 
•trumental    aecompaninn  T 

words.    It  was  carried  to  great  pert.  "del. 

Anthe'mion,  the  ornament  ..r  ornsmental  series 
m  Creek  and  Roman  decoration  which  is  de- 
rived from  floral  forms,  more  especially  the  h 
suckle,  very  common  in  the  carh 
art. 

Anthe'tnins  pA.eV.oO,  an  eminent  fircck  arc! 
itcct  and  mathematician,  surnamcd  Tn  *  i  i 
hi«  nuthe  place.  Tralles.  in  Lydia.  was  a  brother  "I 
an.ler    Tn-llmnus.       He    ml    pair 

.n.inoplc.  OI,dd.  -  .vd  church  of 


Sophia, 


hioh  wa«  finiahid  about   U1  A.  I'.,  and  i>  sur- 
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mounted  by  a  dome  in  tho  Byzantine  style,  of  which  it  is 

erobablv  the  original  type.     It  is  now  a  Turkish  mosque, 
ied  in"534  A.  D. 
Anthe'mius,or  Anthe'miusIJroco'pius,aRoman 

emperor,  who  began  to  reign  at  Rome  in  467  A.  D.,  before 
which  he  was  a  favorite  general  of  Leo,  the  cmpei:or  of  the 
East.  He  was  the  father-in-law  of  Ricimer,  who  became 
his  enemy.  Anthemius  was  defeated  in  battle  by  Ricimer, 
and  put  to  death  in  472  A.  D. 

An'ther  [Lat.  anthe'ra,  from  the  Or.  ax6oc,  a  "  flower  "], 
the  essential  part  of  the  stamen,  is  the  ea.sc  which  contains 
the  pollen,  and  is  the  male  organ  of  a  plain .  Theoretically 
considered,  the  anther  is  the  lamina  of  a  transformed  leaf 
divided  into  two  lobes  or  cells  by  the  connective,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  midrib  of  the  leaf.  When  the  anther  is  at- 
tached by  its  base  to  the  apex  of  the  filament,  it  is  called 
innate,  as  in  the  carex  ;  when  it  grows  to  the  face  or  side 
of  the  filament,  it  is  ntlnnte,  as  in  the  magnolia ;  and  when 
the  apex  of  the  filament  is  attached  to  the  middle  of  the 
anther,  the  latter  is  rrmitlle,  as  in  the  grasses.  The  an- 
ther generally  opens,  for  discharging  pollen,  a  longitudinal 
slit  from  top  to  bottom  of  each  cell,  but  sometimes  only  at 
the  apex  or  some  other  definite  point. 

Anlliri  id'iiini,  plural  Antherid'ia  [from  Lat.  <tn- 
tlin-d,  an  "  anther,"  and  the  Gr.  e'Sos,  "likeness"],  a  name 
applied  to  organs  of  cryptogamous  plants  supposed  to  be 
analogous  in  functions  to  the  anthers  of  the  phanerogamous 
flowers.  They  are  variously  situated  on  the  surface  of 
plants  or  within  their  tissue,  and  are  in  some  cases  collec- 
tions of  cells  containing  small  bodies  called  phytozoa,  which 
at  certain  periods  exhibit  rapid  movements. 

Antho'dinm  [from  the  Gr.  ai-Oo?,  "flower,"  and  e!8os, 
"likeness"],  a  head  of  flowers,  the  same  as  a  capitule,  ap- 
plied to  the  flower  of  the  thistle  and  other  Composite,  in 
which  a  number  of  florets  are  combined  in  a  head  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  common  involucre. 

Anthol'ogy  [from  tho  Gr.  apfloAoyuz,  a  "collection  of 
flowers"],  a  term  applied  metaphorically  in  ancient  liter- 
ature to  a  collection  of  short  pieces  of  poetry  on  amatory, 
convivial,  or  moral  subjects,  or  a  selection  of  beautiful 
thoughts  and  sentences  in  prose  or  verse,  mostly  epigrams. 
The  first  collection  in  Greek  entitled  an  Anthology  was 
made  by  Mclcager,  a  Syrian  poet  who  lived  about  80-60 
B.  C.  Another  collection,  compiled  by  Constantine  Cepha- 
las  in  the  tenth  century,  was  discovered  by  Saltnasius,  and  is 
now  extant,  This  anthology,  augmented  by  epigrams  found 
on  ancient  monuments,  was  edited  by  Brunck,  under  the 
title  of  -'Analecta  Vetcrum  Poetarum  Graccorum"  (177fi). 
A  revised  edition  of  the  same  was  published  by  Jacobs,  en- 
titled "  Anthologia  Grajca  sive  Poetarum  Grajcorum  Lusus 
ex  Recensionc  Brunckii"  (Lcipsie,  1794—1814).  Scaliger 
published  a  Latin  anthology  in  1573  entitled  "  Catalecta 
Yoti'rum  Poetarum"  ("Selections  from  the  Old  Poets"). 
Collections  of  poetry  which  may  not  inappropriately  be 
termed  anthologies  arc  also  found  in  the  literatures  of  Ara- 
bia, Turkey,  Persia,  and  China. 

An'thon  (CHARLES),  LL.D.,  an  American  classical  schol- 
ar, born  in  the  city  of  New  York  Nov.  19,  1797,  graduated 
at  Columbia  College  in  1S15.  He  studied  law,and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  181(1,  but  he  never  practised  that  pro- 
fession. In  1820  ho  became  adjunct  professor  of  ancient 
languages  in  Columbia  College,  and  in  18:>5  principal  pro- 
fessor of  the  classics  in  that  institution.  He  published,  be- 
p'nlrs  other  works,  an  edition  of  Horace  with  notes  (1830), 
a  "Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,"  and  a 
"Classical  Dictionary"  (1841).  His  works  have  been  re- 
printed in  England.  Died  July  29,  1867. 

Anthon  (Jons),  LL.D.,  a  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  Detroit  in  1784,  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in 
1801.  He  was  a  very  eminent  lawyer,  and  was  president 
of  the  Law  Institute  of  New  York.  He  published  several 
legal  works  of  importance.  Died  in  New  York  City  Mar. 
^  IMS. 

An'thony,  a  township  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.   Pop.  543. 

Anthony,  a  township  of  Montour  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  959. 

Anthony  (HENRY  11.),  a  statesman,  was  born  at  Cov- 
entry, R.  I.,  April  1,  1815,  graduated  at  Brown  University 
in  1888,  was  editor  of  tho  "  Providence  Journal"  (ls:)rt-59), 
governor  of  Rhode  Island  (1849-51),  and  U.  S.  Senator 
since  1859. 

Anthony  (SusA!»  BROWNELT,),  born  at  South  Adams, 
Mass.,  Feb.  15,  1820,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Quaker.  She 
was  for  fifteen  j'ears  a  teacher  in  New  York.  Since  1852 
she  has  been  an  active  leader  of  the  woman's  right  move- 
ment; she  has  also  been  long  distinguished  for  her  zeal 
and  eloquence  in  the  temperance  and  anti-slavery  causes. 
Since  the  civil  war  she  has  given  most  of  her  labors  to  the 
cause  of  woman's  suffrage. 


Anthony,  SAINT.     See  ANTONY,  SAINT. 

Anthony's  Creek,  a  township  of  Greenbrierco..  West 
Va.  Pop.  632. 

Anthony's  Nose,  a  mountain  in  the  Highlands,  E. 
of  the  Hudson  River,  is  partly  in  Philipwtown  township, 
Putnam  co.,  and  partly  in  Cortlandt  township,  Westchester 
co.,  N.  Y.  It  rises  1228  feet  above  the  river.  In  making 
the  railroad  cutting  through  its  base  many  beautiful  miu- 
crals  were  found. 

Anthony  Village,  a  post-village  in  Coventry  township, 
Kent  co.,  K.  I.,  has  a  national  bank  and  important  manu- 
factures. It  is  on  the  Hartford  Providence  and  Fisbkill 
11.  R.,  loi  miles  S.  W.  of  Providence. 

Anthoph'yllite,  a  silicate  of  magnesia  and  iron  from 
Norway.  A  fibrous  mineral  of  similar  composition,  called 
hydrous  anthophyllite.  is  found  on  New  York  Island,  near 
the  corner  of  Fifty-ninth  street  and  Tenth  avenue,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  an  altered  hornblende. 

Anthosid'erite  [from  the  Gr.  av&os,  a  "flower,"  and 
(rt'^Tjpos,  "iron"],  a  hydrated  silicate  of  iron  occurring  in 
fine  fibrous  tufts,  with  a  radiated  structure.  It  is  found  at 
Antonia  Pereira,  in  Minas  Geraes,  in  Brazil. 

Anthoxan'thum  [from  the  Gr.  avdoi,  a  "  flower,"  and 
£av0ds,  "yellow"],  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Graminaceie,  natives  of  Europe.  The  flowers  are  a  dull 
yellow  when  ripe.  It  includes  the  sweet  vernal  grass  (.!»- 
thojranthitm  odoratmn),  which  grows  in  meadows  and  per- 
fumes the  air  with  an  exquisite  fragrance.  It  is  natural- 
ized in  the  U.  S. 

An'thracene,  or  Paranaph'thaline  (CuIIio),  a  hy- 
dro-carbon existing  in  coal-tar,  and  extracted  from  the  last 
portions  of  the  distillate  from  this  substance.  The  prod- 
ucts of  the  distillation  of  coal-tar  as  ordinarily  conducted 
are:  (1)  Crude  coal-tar  naphtha,  containing  benzol,  toluol, 
etc.,  lighter  than  water.  (2)  Heavy  oil  of  coal-tar,  or 
"dead  oil,"  heavier  than  water,  and  containing  about  10 
per  cent,  of  PHENOL  (which  see)  and  cresol,  and  much 
naphthaline.  (3)  Green  oil,  which  becomes  semi-solid  on 
cooling,  owing  to  the  crystallization  of  anthracene.  (4) 
Pitch,  which  remains  in  the  still.  Versemann  and  Fenner 
have  patented  the  further  distillation  of  pitch  till  only  coke 
remains  in  the  still.  They  thus  obtain  a  much  larger  yield 
of  green  oil,  and  increase  the  product  of  anthracene  from 
one-half  of  1  per  cent,  to  2  per  cent,  of  the  original  tar. 
The  serni-solid  green  oil  has  been  used  in  England  to  some 
extent  as  a  cheap  lubricator  or  wheel-grease,  under  the 
name  of  "  green  grease."  The  anthracene  is  separated 
from  the  green  oil  by  chilling  and  pressing.  In  its  crude 
state  it  contains  considerable  oil,  naphthaline,  pyrene, 
chrysene,  chrysogen,  retene,  anthraflavic  acid,  etc.  To 
purify  the  crude  anthracene  cake,  it  may  be  subjected  to 
distillation,  the  first  and  last  portions  being  rejected,  the 
intermediate  portion  being  recrystallizcd  from  benzol  or 
coal-tar  naphtha ;  or  the  crude  cake  may  be  washed  with  pe- 
troleum naphtha  to  remove  oils,  etc.,  and  then  recrystallized 
from  benzol.  Thus  obtained,  anthracene  is  always  colored 
yellow  by  chrysogen,  which  may  be  destroyed  by  exposing 
its  solution  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Graebc  and 
Liebermann  prepared  anthracene  by  the  action  of  zinc-dust 
on  alizarine,  the  coloring-matter  of  madder,  and  were  from 
this  led  to  devise  a  method  for  preparing  alizarine  from  an- 
thracene— an  operation  which  is  now  the  basis  of  a  very 
important  industry.  (See  ALIZAKINK.) 

Anthracene  may  also  be  formed  artificially  by  benzyl 
chloride  (C-jU^Cl)  with  water,  and  by  exposing  to  a  red  or 
white  heat  mixtures  of  ethylcnc  with  benzol,  cinnamene, 
diphenyl,  chrysene,  or  naphthaline.  Anthracene  is  ob- 
tained in  beautiful  white  crystalline  lamina1,  melting  at 
213°  C.,  and  distilling  at  360°  C.  Anthracene  is  insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  benzol,  and  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon to  the  extent  of  0.6,  0.9,  and  1.7  per  cent,  respectively. 
Heat  greatly  increases  its  solubility  in  these  liquids.  It  is 
also  soluble  in  ether  and  the  essential  oils,  especially  oil 
of  turpentine.  Light  petroleum  naphtha,  which  dissolves 
naphthaline  readily,  lias  little  effect  on  anthracene.  Oxi- 
dizing agents,  such  as  potassic  dichromate  and  sulphuric  or 
acetic  acid,  change  anthracene  into  oxanthracene  or  an- 
thraquinone  (CuHsOx),  which,  by  the  addition  of  0*,  be- 
comes anthraquinonic  acid  or  alizarine,  CuIIgO^  Oil  of 
vitriol  dissolves  anthracene,  forming  a  conjugated  acid. 
With  bromine  and  chlorine,  anthracene  forms  several  sub- 
stitution products.  On  mixing  alcoholic  solutions  of  picric 
acid  and  anthracene,  beautiful  ruby-red  needles  of  picrate 
are  obtained.  (See  *'  Anthracene  und  seine  Derivate,"  by  G. 
AUERBACH,  Berlin,  1873;  KOPP'S  articles  in  "  Le  Moniteur 
Scientifique  du  Quesneville,"  Aug.  15,  1870,  Aug.  1  and  15, 
1871;  also  "  Jahresbericht  Uber  die  Fortschritte  der  Che- 
mie,"  1 868  ft  scq.,  and  WAGNER'S  "  Jahresbericht  der  Chcmis- 
chen  Technologic,"  1868  et  eeq.)  C.  F.  CHANDLKK. 
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All'thrncilC  [l.al.  .inr/i/-nci'V<,  Imm  III.  l',r.  aiepof.  a 
"coal"],  an  important  fo>sil  tin],  Ihe  hardr-t  v.ili,.|\  of 
stone  c"al.  e<in-i-tlng,  when  pore.  ;ihiii.-l  e \elusiv  el  V 
boll,  it  h:i-  :'  c..nehoi.lal  hii.Miif.  a  I. lack  color,  and  an 
imperfectly  metallic  lustre,  from  wlm-li  il  i.-  .-omelinn 
cd  i/lnti'-i  "int.  It  burns  slowly,  with  intense  hral,  without 
smoke,  Mini  with  little  Hume.  Anthracite,  like  nil  other 
varieties  of  coal,  18  of  vegetable  origin,  and  is,  in  fact, 
formed  from  softer  and  more  bituminous  coul-  by  the 
art  ion  of  subterranean  lii'iil.  which  has  driven  off  most  of 
their  volatile  matter.  The  composition  of  autbra. 
the  same  ii  ilia!  of  coke  formed  artificially  from  bitu- 
minous eoal.and  it  is  more  dense  than  coke  only  because 
it  has  been  heated  under  great  prcs-iirc.  Anthracite  has 
no  definite  composition,  but  shades  llBfMraaptibljl  into 
graphite  on  one  hand,  and  into  biliiniilion.-  coal  on  the  other. 
The  anthracite  beds  id'  Pennsylvania  are  all  of  carbonif- 
erous :IL,'C,  and  were  once  connected  with  the  bituminous 
i.l  the  Allcghany  coal-field,  having  been  separated 
and  changed  in  character  by  the  uplnaval  of  the  Alle- 
gliany  Mountains.  The  coals  of  that  State  show  a  regular 
gradation  of  composition  in  going  from  the  cast  to  the 
\se-t,  and  receding  from  the  focus  of  metamorphic  action  in 
the  Ulcghanies.  For  example,  the  coal  of  the  Lchigh  bavin 
is  most  baked,  and  contains  the  least  amount  of  volatile 
matter — I!  to  7  per  cent.;  the  Scranton  coal,  from  9  to  12 
per  cent.:  the  acini-bituminous  coal  of  lilossburg  and 
Broad  Top.  from  17  to  25  percent.;  the  bituminous  coal  of 
\Ve.-tern  I'cnnsylvania,  from  30  to  50  per  cent.  In  Rhode 
Island  a  small  basin  of  carboniferous  rocks  hag  been  still 
more  thoroughly  calcined,  and  the  coal  is  partially  convert- 
ed into  graphite  (graphitic  anthracite).  Anthracite  may  bo 
of  any  geological  age.  In  China  the  coals  are  mostly,  if 
not  altogether,  of  mcaozoic  age,  and  over  large  areas  they 
are  anthnieitie.  Near  Richmond,  Va.,  trap  dikes  bursting 
through  the  triassic  coal-beds  have  changed  some  of  I  hem 
locally  into  a  spongy  anthracite,  a  "  natural  coke."  Near 
Santa  Fc.  N.  M.,  an  outburst  of  volcanic  rock  has,  over 
many  square  miles,  converted  a  cretaceous  lignite  into  an- 
thracite. The  triassic  coal  of  Los  lironccs,  Sonora,  has  been 
extensively  metamorphosed  by  the  action  of  igneous  rocks, 
and  on  Queen  Charlotte  Island,  N.  of  Vancouver's  Inland,  a 
local  eruption  of  trap  has  converted  a  cretaceous  lignite  into 
one  of  the  most  compact  and  brilliant  anthracites  known. 
The  density  and  great  heating  power  of  anthracite  make 
it  the  best  of  all  fuels  for  metalltirgic  purposes,  while  its 
freedom  from  smoke  specially  commends  it  for  combus- 
tion in  eities.  For  the  generation  of  steam,  anthracite 
has  no  superiority  over  the  be.-f  bituminous  and  semi-bitu- 
minous coals;  and  as  a  household  fuel,  cannel  is  preferred 
for  open  fires  from  its  cheerful  Maine  and  the  facility  with 
which  it  is  kindled;  but  the  stea. lines-,  cleanliness,  and 
economy  of  an  anthracite  fire  will  always  make  it  the  sta- 
ple fuel  of  the  communities  which  can  obtain  it. 

Anthracite  occurs  and  is  largely  mined  in  Wales,  Ire- 
land, and  other  parts  of  Kuropc,  but  the  most  extensive 
and  productive  beds  of  anthracite  are  those  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. These  form  several  detached  basins  lying  between  the 
folds  of  the  Allcghany  Mountains.  Their  aggregate  area  is 
o nly  about  500  si|naiv'miles,  but  from  their  proximity  t"  the 
chief  centres  of  population  and  manufacture  they  have  had 
a  most  important  effect  on  the  development  of  the  indus- 
try and  wealth  id'  America.  (ScoCiui..)  (Sec  TAYLOR'S 
"Statistics  of  Coat;"  lUnmv's  "Coal,  Iron,  and  Oil;" 
and  MrFAiu.ASK's  "  Coal  Formations  of  America.".! 
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111  physical  anthropology.      It  then  00 

-••uric-    the   nature 

of  holiness  and  Ihe  happiness  ol  un  unlulli  i, 
Ihe  paradisaical  ,t»tc.  Hut  ma-much  as  man  . 
hi.-  primitive  h.. 

i-  made  up  mainly   ol  In-  apostasy  and  11 
thai  practically   t 

original  and  act  mil  sin.  the  t.  .  n»laiid 

will,  the  relati f  the  human 

regeneration,  and  the  relm  .    The  grrai 

versies  which  have  resulted  in  the  several  anthropologies 
that  have  a  place  in  the  history  of  religious 
concerned  almost   exclusively   with  .-in.  and  it   i-  in  thii 

that  we  shall  examine  the  »< 

In  the  primitive  Church  of  the  first  three  crntirie*  the 
fact  of  apostasy  was  universally  acknowledged,  but  only 
in  a  general  form.    The  doctrines  of  sin  and  grace 
more  difficult  and  scientific  aspects  did  not  sen. 
gage  the  attention  of  the  Church.     The  theological  mind 
was  occupied  with  the  doctrine  •• 
controversy  concerning  the  .1. 
menu  of  Scripture  concerning  the  fall  of  Adam  ami 
sequences  were  taken  without  much  discussion,  and  no  acute 
and  powerful  exegesis  was  expended  upon  them  for  the 
purpose  of  answering  the  more  difficult  questions  respect- 
ing the  nature  and  depth  of  human  depravity.     When, 
however,  these  latter  points  were  presented,  and  any  direct 
response  was  given,  sin  in  its  nature  was  referred,  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  to  a  sensuous  ground,  and  its  n 
was  not  regarded  as  so  great  as  to  deprive  Ihe  human  will  of 
all  power  to  good.     The  origin  and  development  of  human 
corruption  was  traced  to  the  body  full  as  much  as  to  the 
activity  of  the  spirit  itself,  and  hence  a  remainder  of  en- 
ergy was  assumed  to  exist  in  the  fallen  will,  by  which  it 
could  co-operate    with  the    Holy   Ghost  in    regeneration. 
This  view  appears  particularly  in  the  writings  ol  • 
of  Alexandria  and  Origen,  and  colon  the  anthropology  of 
that  Alexandrine  School  which  acknowledged  those  theo- 
logians as  its  great  leaden. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  regard  Clement  and 
Origen  as  the  only  representatives  of  the  anthropology  of 
the  primitive  Church.  In  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  a  tend- 
ency appean  towards  that  theory  which  was  afterwards 
elaborated  by  Augustine.  While  the  part  which  the  sen- 
suous nature  has  in  determining  the  origin  and  nature  of 
sin  is  still  asserted,  yet  more  weight  is  attached  to  the 
self-determination  of  the  human  will  itself— to  Ihe  purely 
mental  and  spiritual  energy  that  originates  and  perpetu- 
ates it.  This  naturally  leads  to  more  assertion  of  the  bond- 
age of  the  will,  and  a  more  profound  conception  of  sin 
as  enfeebling  and  ruining  the  moral  power  of  the  soul. 
This  tendency  was  strengthened  by  the  adoption  by  Ter- 
tullian of  the  traducian  view  of  the  origin  ol  Ihe  individ- 
ual. This  North  African  Father,  in  a  somewhat  crude 
and  materializing  manner,  held  that  both  Ihe  body  and 
soul  are  propagated.  Iloth  the  immaterial  essence  of  Ihe 
soul  and  the  material  substance  of  the  body  are  individ- 
ualized portions  of  human  nature  as  created  in  Adam. 
There  is  no  creation  from  nothing  after  the  creative  act  on 
|  the  sixth  day,  when  "God  created  man  male  and  female, 
|  and  blessed  them,  and  called  their  name  Adam."  (Gen. 
v.  I.  '.'.I  There  is  only  procreation,  or  tin-  deduction  of 
individual  after  individual  from  this  original  unity.  Such 
a  theory  of  the  propagation  of  the  soul,  however  difficult 
in  iUelf,  yet  made  the  propagation  of  sin  more  intelligible. 
ami  prepared  the  way  for  the  subsequent  doctrine  o 
propagation  of  sin  itself,  and  not  of  n  «-»il. 

The  anthropology  indicated  in  this  brief  statement  of 
the  views  of  the  carlv  Church  received  a  subsequent  mod- 
ification in  the  later  Alexandrine  and  Antiochian  - 


Anthrnquinone.     See  ANTHRACENE  and  AI.IZARINE. 
Anthropol'atry  [from  the  <!r.  o>-fy>wirix,  "man, "and 

Aarpeia.  "service,"  "worship"]  signifies  the  worship  nt 
man.  The  primitive  Christians  accused  the  In-athrn  of  an- 
thropolatry.  because  they  .lei tied  certain  heroes  or  represent- 
ed their  gods  as  having  a  human  form. 

Anthropol'ofty  [from  the  <ir.  ai^xuirtx.  "man,"  and 

Aovof.  a  "  treatise"]  is   a   term  n-ed    ill    several   -en-e-:    (1) _, 

ItrignUtai  the  science  of  man  as  an  ,.l,.iee,  ,,f  natural  Ins-       his   anthropology.  (U   by  the  adopt* 

torv   and  as  compared  with  otln,  annual- :  (S)  the  science  ,  stead  of  pn-  2)  by  recognmng  more  d, 

which  treats  of  man's  whole  nature,  as  distinguished  from      tl fleets  of  the  Adamic  transgression  upon  the  - 

p-vehology,  which  treats  of  the  mind  or  spirit  of  man;  (3) 
in  a  theological  sense  it  denotes  the  Mn.lv  id  man  in  his 
relations  to  God.  (F'or  a  notice  of  anthropology  in  the 
former  senses  see  the  article  MAN.  by  Puts.  M.  B.  ANDER- 
SON. I,L.L>.) 


The  best  representatives  of  the  first  were  Athanasius.  the 
two  Gregones.  and  the  two  Cyrils;  of  the  second,  Theo- 
dore of  Mopsuestia,  Theodoret,  and  Chrysostom.     The  n 
fluenco  of  Origen  upon  these  Greek  theologians  is  apparent, 
but  thev  receded  from  his  extreme  positions  and  inodiBed 


ANTHROPOLOO.Y  [ai-flpoiroAo-ym.  "d.M-trine  re-peetingman  "]. 
in  the  theological  as  distinguished  from  the  physiological 
sense,  is  that  part  of  the  Christian  system  which  treats  of 
man  in  distinction  from  ({ml.  In  its  entire  extent  it  in- 
eludes  the  description  of  man  both  as  created  and  as  fallen. 
and  therefore  properly  includes  both  the  holiness  and  the 
sin  of  the  human  race'.  It  begins  with  the  creation  of  man 
as  composed  of  body  and  soul,  and  thus  supposes  a  basis 


self,  including  the  will :  and  (3)  by  making  a  more  guarded 
assertion  of  power  to  good  in  the  fallen  man.  They  agreed, 
however,  with  the  earlier  anthropology  in  affirming  that 
original  sin.  or  inherited  corruption,  is  not  culp.. 
only  a  propagated  di-order  of  the  sensuous  nature 
exorbitant  physical  appetites,  Irom   which  te»plali« 

I  sues,  and  to  which  every  human  iudividu 

i.tion.     Hut  until  this  act  of  the  individual  will 

-in.  pp.perh    -"   .  .ill.  .1.  M    -i"  i"  "'•     -•  "'<•  "f  K"1"' 
ill   any  man.      The   mortal    Adam   could    beget    mortal   .1 
MendanU,  but   the  sinful  Adam  could    •  -nelly 

sinful  and  guilty  descendants.     ••  What.  then. 

1  ostom,  "  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  •  were  made  sinners? 
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(Rom.  v.  19.)  It  seems  to  me  to  denote  liability  to  suffer- 
ing and  death."  In  this  exegesis,  ChfyiOflteBI  put  a  sec- 
ondary meaning  upon  the  verb  "to  sin,"  which  has  come 
down  to  the  present  time,  and  which  has  unquestionably 
exerted  an  influence  upon  many  theologians  who  would 
agree  with  the  Golden-mouthed  in  most  of  his  positions, 
and  also  upon  many  who  would  be  unwilling  to  adopt  his 
Mithropology. 

The  question  as  to  the  guilt  of  original  sin,  and  the  jus- 
tice of  imputing  that  "disobedience  of  one  man  whereby 
many  were  made  sinners"  (Horn.  v.  10),  is,  in  truth,  the 
hinge  upon  which  the  whole  subject  of  anthropology  must 
turn.  And  the  way  in  which  it  is  answered  constitutes 
the  dividing  line  between  the  two  great  dogmatic  divisions 
which  from  Augustine  down  to  the  present,  day  appear  in 
the  history  of  the  Church.  Augustine,  in  his  controversy 
with  Peliigianism,  but  still  more  with  Semi -Pelagianism, 
maintained  that  the  first  sin  of  Adam  is  imputable  to  the 
posterity  as  guilt,  and  is  a.  just  ground  of  condemnation, 
because  the  posterity  existed  in  the  progenitor,  and  in 
some  real  but  inexplicable  manner  acted  in  him  in  the 
first  transgression.  "  We  were  all."  he  says.  "  in  that  one 
man,  since  we  all  were  that  one  man.  The  particular  form 
in  which  w«  were  to  live  as  individuals  had  not  been  cre- 
ated and  assigned  to  us,  man  by  man,  but  that  seniinnl  ttn- 
ture  was  in  existence  from  which  we  were  to  bo  propa- 
gated." (l)e  Cit'itafe  Dei,  xiii.  14.)  If  the  mystery  of  such 
a  generic  existence  and  such  a  natural  union  between  the 
progenitor  and  the  posterity  could  be  believed  and  the  fact 
conceded,  then  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  de- 
scendants would  be  made  upon  the  same  principle  that  it 
is  imputed  to  Adam  himself— upon  the  principle,  namely, 
of  attributing  to  every  real  and  veritable  agent  every  real 
and  veritable  act  of  the  agent.  The  consequence  of  this 
primal  act  of  apostasy  was  the  total  depravation  of  the 
entire  human  species,  then  existing  in  the  progenitors,  and 
consequently  every  individual  produced  out  of  this  spceies 
is  born  entirely  depraved.  Beginning  in  the  higher  parts 
of  the  soul,  the  reason  and  will,  sin  penetrates  and  poisons 
the  lower  powers,  and  vitiates  the  bodily  appetites  and 
propensities.  Sin  is  spiritual  evil  in  its  very  outset,  and 
becomes  sensuous  corruption  in  its  final  issue.  The  soul 
itself  falls  from  God,  and  carries  the  body  with  its  sensu- 
ous nature  along  with  it.  Unlike  the  anthropology  of 
Origen,  that  of  Augustine  explains  the  disordered  appe- 
tites of  the  flesh  by  the  rebellion  in  the  spirit,  and  not  the 
rebellion  in  the  spirit  by  the  disorder  of  the  flesh. 

Another  point  of  difference  between  Augustine  and  his 
Semi-Pelagian  opponents  relates  to  the  question  as  to  the 
amount  of  power  to  holiness  in  man  after  apostasy.  Pela- 
gianism,  as  defined  and  defended  by  its  ablest  advocate, 
Julian  of  Eclanum,  contended  for  plenary  power  in  every 
man  to  keep  the  moral  law.  The  apostasy  still  left  the 
will  free,  and  freedom  means  the  liberty  of  indifference,  or 
the  power  of  choosing  either  good  or  evil  at  any  instant. 
This  view  was  deemed  to  be  extreme  by  those  who  would 
find  a  middle  view  between  Pclagius  and  Augustine.  Cas- 
sian  and  Faustus  of  Rhegitim,  the  best  representatives  of 
the  so-called  Semi-Pelagianisin,  maintained  that  by  the 
fall  of  Adam  his  posterity  were  greatly  weakened,  but  not 
made  absolutely  impotent  to  good.  There  still  remained  a 
minimum  of  goodness,  which  is  capable  of  co-operating 
with  God,  and  therefore  regeneration  is  a  joint  product  of 
grace  and  free-will.  Neither  can  do  without  the  other. 
In  opposition  to  this,  Augustine  contended  that  there  is 
no  power  to  good,  not  even  a  minimum,  left  in  the  human 
soul  linefl  apostasy.  The  heart  and  will  are  wholly  deter- 
mined lo  evil,  and  there  is  no  remainder,  however  small, 
of  either  inclination  or  affection  that  is  friendly  to  God 
and  holiness.  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  towards  God, 
and  nothing  but  ernnity.  Hence,  man  cannot  co-operate 
with  God  in  regeneration.  Not  until  the  sinner  is  made 
willing  I  Ps.  ex.  ;t;  Phil.  ii.  12,  13)  can  he  will  the  right. 

The  Pelagian  anthropology,  which  was  1  lie  occasion  of 
forcing  out  the  systematic  statements  of  Augustine,  denied 
that  any  physical  or  moral  corruption  of  human  nature 
resulted  from  the  Adamic  transgression,  interpreted  the 
statements  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Romans  as  teaching  the 
inlluenco  of  bad  example,  and  asserted  that  sin  is  not 
strictly  universal,  but  that  some  have  lived  without  trans- 
gression. Pelagianism  itself  never  exerted  much  influence 
within  the  Church.  It  contained  too  few  elements  of  truth, 
and  was  too  utterly  at  variance  with  the  Scripture  repre- 
sentations of  sin  and  grace,  to  get  the  advocacy  of  any 
who  possessed  an  evangelical  experience.  It  was  rejected 
as  heresy.  But  the  middle  view  of  Semi-Pelagianism  held 
its  ground  by  reason  of  its  recognition  of  the  injurious 
effects  <if  Adam's  apostasy  upon  his  posterity,  and  its  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  need  of  grace  in  order  to  recovery 
therefrom.  Moreover,  the  drr/rt-r  of  power  to  good  which 
many  of  the  Semi-Pelagians  asserted  was  much  less  than 


that  asserted  in  the  Alexandrine  anthropology,  and  in  some 
instances  it  was  reduced  to  so  low  a  minimum  a»  to  border 
closely  upon  the  Augustinian  impotence.  Wiggers  compares 
the  three  systems  witli  each  other  as  follows  :  Augustiuian- 
isui  asserts  that  man  is  morally  dmd  ;  Semi-Pelagianism 
maintains  that  he  is  morally  */<•/,-;  Pelagianisin  holds  that 
he  is  morally  well. 

The  Augustinian  and  Semi- Pelagian  anthropologies 
(that  of  Pclagius  being  rejected  by  all  parties  within  the 
Church)  continued  to  hold  their  ground  with  varying  suc- 
cess. The  Augustinian  theory  of  sin  and  grace  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Western  Church  at  the  Councils  of  Orange  and 
Valence,  in  ,r»liU,  as  the  catholic  orthodoxy,  not  merely  in 
opposition  to  Pelagianism,  but  also  to  Semi-Pelagianism 
and  all  grades  of  the  synergistic  theory  of  regeneration. 
But  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  Western  Church 
as  a  body  continued  to  adhere  to  the  views  of  the  venerated 
North  African  Father.  Theologians  like  Leo  and  Gregory 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  and  like  licde,  Gottsehalk, 
and  Alcuin  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  propagated 
the  teachings  of  Augustine  respecting  the  corruption  of 
human  nature  and  the  agency  of  the  Iloly  Spirit  in  regen- 
eration, but  the  middle  theory  found  increasing  currency 
in  the  mediaeval  Church.  Its  less  rigorous  character,  to- 
gether with  its  comparative  silence  upon  the  more  difficult 
parts  of  the  doctrines  of  original  sin.  predestination,  and 
the  enslaved  will,  recommended  it  to  a  large  class  of  minds  ; 
while  the  element  of  human  efficiency  which  it  introduced 
into  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  was  thought  to  render  it 
a  more  intelligible  and  practical  doctrine.  It  was  not 
strange,  consequently,  that  in  course  of  time  the  Latin 
Church,  though  holding  the  name  of  Augustine  in  the 
highest  veneration,  and  claiming  not  to  depart  from  his 
teachings,  should  have  lapsed  very  generally  into  Semi- 
Pelagianism.  It  came  thus  upon  the  same  doctrinal  posi- 
tion with  the  Greek  Church,  which,  during  all  the  contro- 
versy at  the  West  respecting  sin  and  grace,  continued  to 
adopt  the  views  of  Chrysostom  and  the  Greek  Fathers  gen- 
erally. In  the  eleventh  century  the  wonderful  intellect  and 
saintly  piety  of  Anselni  maintained  the  Augustinian  view 
with  great  power  and  depth  of  reasoning,  but  was  not  able 
to  turn  the  current  which  was  sweeping  with  an  increasing 
flood  in  the  other  direction.  Schoolmen  like  Bernard  and 
Aquinas  were  nearer  to  Augustine  than  to  any  other  great 
authority  of  the  past,  but  the  main  influence  of  Scholastic- 
ism as  a  whole  tended  to  undermine  bis  positions.  The 
dawn  of  a  new  era  at  the  Reformation  opened  the  old 
questions.  Luther,  Calvin,  and  the  Protestant  theologians 
generally  not  only  adopted  the  Augustinian  anthropology, 
but  stated  the  doctrines  involved  in  it  with  still  great i T 
clearness,  and  defended  them  with  still  closer  reasoning. 
The  papal  Church  took  the  opposite  view.  The  Council  of 
Trent  enunciated  Semi-Pelagianism.  and  endeavored  to 
give  it  currency  under  the  great  authority  of  Augustine, 
whose  opinions  were  in  some  instances  honestly  inn-con- 
ceived, and  in  others  knowingly  misrepresented. 

Wherever  Protestantism  prevailed,  Angustinianism  pre- 
vailed also.  Augustine's  theory  of  sin  and  grace  pervaded 
and  moulded  the  symbols  of  the  Reformation  almost  with- 
out an  exception,  and  from  them  passed  into  the  heart  and 
life  of  the  Protestant  Church.  But  in  process  of  time  the 
same  transition  occurs  in  Protestantism  which  we  have 
seen  taking  place  in  the  Latin  Church.  The  more  rigorous 
type  gives  way  to  the  milder  in  some  quarters.  The  Ar- 
minian  controversy  in  reality  turned  upon  the  same  points 
that  were  discussed  between  Augustine  and  the  monks  of 
Adrumetum,  between  Prosper  and  Cassian.  Calvinism  is 
the  revived  Augustinianism,  and  Arminianism  is  the  re- 
vived Semi- Pelagian  tefD.  These  tw:>  types  of  doctrine  in 
reality  exhaust  and  include  all  the  varieties  of  doctrinal 
opinion  that  prevail  in  modern  evangelical  Christendom. 
There  are  minor  differences,  but  churches  and  individuals 
are  either  Calvinistie  or  Arminian.  as  in  the  Patristic 
period  they  were  cither  Augustinian  or  Semi-Pelagian. 
There  is  no  real  mid-point  between  these  two,  although 
schools  and  theologians  have  frequently  attempted  to  find 
one. 

The  difference   between   these   anthropologies   is  due  to 
logic  rather   than   to   practical   experience.      The  follower 
of  Arminiiis  agrees  with  the  adherent  of  Calvin  in  holding 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  incarna- 
tion, of  apostasy  and  redemption,  and  the  religious  expe- 
rience of  both  alike  is  evangelical;  that  is,  it  springs  out 
of  faith  in  the  atonement  of  the  Son  of  God.     The  ditVcr- 
!  encc   between   them  relates   not  to  the  general  facts  and 
;  truths  of  the  New  Testament,  but  to  the  more  specific  and 
exact  definitions  of  them.    The  modern  Arminian,  like  the 
|  ancient  Semi-Pelagian,  while  confessing  sin  and  trusting 
in  the  blood  of  Christ,  urges  what  he  believes  to  be  a  valid 
argument  against  the  doctrines  of  predestination  and  irre- 
sistible grace,  and  that  particular  form  of  the  doctrine  of 
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Original    sin   out  of  whirh  the   doctrines   of    prede-lination 
and  irresistible  gra.-i-    i      '  \nd 

hi>  opponent  show*  hin  re-pect  lor  this  belief  by  entering 
into  the  debate,  and  defending  what  he  thinks  to  be  the 
more  exact  and  self-eon.-i-leiit  and  ull-eompn  hcndiii'.- 
statement  of  that  same  e\  angelical  system.  The  i.-- 
a  conlrovcr-y  that  originates  in  logic  must  therefore  be  lett 
to  logic.  The  closest  reasoner  from  the  scriptural  premises 
an-l  the  evangelical  experience  must  he  adjudged  to  bo  the 

victor.    If  i  he  Arm  in  inn  anthropology  shall  in  tho  course  of 

time  prove  itself   to   be  the    more   ^elclltit^•  and   sell   consist- 
ent system  of  the  two,  it  will  lie  recognized  and  accept,  d 

as  such.     But  if  in  the  same  calm  and  <-oot  .tit phere  the 

Augustinian  statements  shall  evince  their  superiority,  they 
must  pass  for  Christian  science. 

(For    the    sources    of    infoi-miitn 
Ai  ..i  sriM.'s    lYhiginn    and    S"loi    PekUTUU 
sirs.  "  Ilislorin  de  Controt  er-ii-  i|iia-   I'da^'io-   ejti-tjiic  re 
lit)  me  mo  verunt;"C  At. VI  Vs"  I  n-titnti  .-,"  book  ii.:  Isstl  Kit's 
••  Works."  vol.  iii.:  CIIKMMTZII  s.  ••  Kxuiuen  Coneilii  Triden- 
tini:"  \VirmRRVDarstullung:"  i  i  IK8AI  K."  Metapln 
ft}  ohobwledei  \ugu-tinc-':"  N  K  VNDKR'S "Church  History," 
ii..'    !>:>7-  (iL'7  :     U  rrmrK  >:'.s    "  Churcli    Hi.-lory."    '>,    '.H-9,'1  : 
Ml' 1. 1. Kit,    "Christian   lit.. -trine   of    Sin;"    !'.  M  •• 
sat/:"       Miilll.l-.il.      "Symlitilik:"       RKIIKI-I  \MM;'»     • 
cue-;"   HISSK,  "Anscim:"  AHMIMI  s's  "Vtoik-:"    KI-I-IO 
pus.  "Open  :"    l.iMiitutcii's  "Theologia  Christiana;"  BEI.- 
l.  MI  11  INK.  '•  Disputation.  -  .'   .1  i  ci  Ml   T  M  1 .01:.  "  I'll  Original 
Sin  :"   \ViiiTiiv,  "On  Original  Sin  ;"     Knw  Aims.  "On  Orig 
inal  Sin;"   lUt.  I:MI  nil's  "History  of  Doctrine;"  SIIKDD'S 
"  History  of  Doctrine  ;"  Ci  \MNIIII AM'S  "  Historical  Theol- 
o  M  .-"   NKANIIKU'S  "History  of  Christian  Dogmas.") 

W.  (i.  T.  SlIEDD. 

Anthropomor'phism  [from  the  Or.  ii-Spuro*.  a  "  man," 

nntl  M°p4»j.  a  "  form  "],  the  represent  at  ion  of  the  Deity  under 
a  human  form  orwith  human  alVeetions  ;  the  iigurali 
plication  to   Hod  of  terms  which  properly  relate  to  human 
beings.     Also  the  heresy  of  the  A\TiiuoroMo]U'iim:s (which 
sec). 

Anthropomor'phites,  or  Anthropomor'phi^ts, 
persons  who  believe  or  imagine  that  the  Deity  has  naturally 
a  human  form,  as  the  ancient  Orecks  and  other  pagans. 
This  error  has  been  also  entertained  by  some  Christians, 
iallv  the  \iidieatis  or  Audians,  a  Syrian  sect  formed 
about  :!ab  A.  I).  The  tendency  to  anthropomorphism  arises 
from  the  inability  of  man  to  form  any  conception  of  a  divino 
Person  except  by  imagining  that  there  is  some  similarity 
between  the  human  and  the  divine  nature. 

Anti  [an-;,  "against"],  a  Urcck  preposition  which  oc- 
curs as  a  prefix  'to  many    F.nglish  words,  denoting  oppo- 
sition, as  <ini!ilnir.  "  given  against"   [poison];    tn.r. 
"  opposite  [our]  feet/'  etc. 

Antibes,  ox'tceb'  (anc.  Aotip'ulit),  a  fortified  seaport- 
town  in  the  S.  K.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Alp1;- 
Maritimes,  is  on  the  Mediterranean,  17  miles  hy  rail  S.  W. 
of  Nice  Its  port  is  small  but  deep,  ami  is  furnished  with 
a  lighthouse.  Lat.  43°  1)5'  N.,  and  Ion.  7°  si'  K.  It  has 
a  college,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  olives,  fruits,  oil,  salt 
fish.  etc.  Here  are  some  remains  of  great  antiquity.  It 
was  founded  by  a  (!  reek  colony  about  1140  1!.  C.  It-  ProM-n- 
cul  name  .1  niiimnl  readily  ree.iillsthe  ancient  (ircek  appella- 
tion. Its  coins,  the  remains  of  its  theatre  and  of  certain  Ro- 
man constructions,  hare  excited  the  interest  of  antiquaries, 
hut  its  ancient  history  is  obscure.  Pop.  in  1806,  6064. 

An'tichlore,  a  name  given  by  papermakcrs  to  sub- 
stances which  are  employed  I"  remo>e  from  the  pulp  the 
chlorine  which,  in  the  fo'rm  of  chloride  of  lime,  had  been 
u--c.l  to  blea.di  it.  and  which,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
pulp,  would  not  only  damage  the  machinery,  but  injure  the 
strength  of  the  paper.  Sulphite  and  bisulphite  of  soda 
were  first  employed,  but  at  present  hyposulphite  of  soda  is 
almost  Invariably  used.  Sulphide  of  calcium,  proto-chlo- 
ritle  of  tin,  and  coal-gas  have  been  used.  (See  BLEACH iso.) 

An'tichrist  [tir.  '\rriicptarot,  from  «m,  ••against."  mid 
Xpiords.  "  Christ  "].  a    name  which   has   been    variously  ap- 
plied by  Christian  writers  to  a  supposed  powerful  individual 
or  in.-titutiiiii  destined  to  arise  in  opposition  to  Christianity, 
and  to  obtain  a  partial  or  temporary  triumph  over  it.    This 
idea  lias  been  traced  hack  beyond  the  Christian  era  !•-. 
writers,  who  cite  ill  favor  of  this  view  the  prophecy 
kid  concerning  tiog  ami  Magog.      The  word  Antichi 
cm  -  in  the  Scriptures  only  ill  the  First  and  Second  Kpistlcs 
of  John.      He   says  "that   every  spirit  that    confc.--cth   not 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  "  is    \nti.hri-t.     The 
"  Man  of  Sin  "  anil  "  Adversary  "  of  Paul'-  Second  1'pislle 

to    the    Thesi.Uonians    arc    t imonly    identified    with    the 

Antichrist  of  John.      Many   writers,  both  before  mil 

the    Protestant    Reformation,  have   made   the   pope,  t.r   the 

papacy.  Antichrist.     Many  writers,  both  Roman  Catholics 


and  Protc.tants,  have  sue 

jay 
a  succession  of  Roman  emperors. 

Anticli'miix  _-y ,  .,-,•  Ci  imx).  In  rht  t 

a  sentence  in  which  lie-  ideas  become  I.  --  important  . 
n  111   the  el :  .1 

to  little,  and  is  the  reverse  of  a  climax,  as  in  il 

Pope:  "Die   and   endow  a   college  or  a  cat;"    and   this 

line  from  Horace:  "  Parturim  ,-crlur  ri.li.-ulu. 

mus." 

\iiln  linal  Ax'in,  in  geology,  a  term  HS.-.I 
an  imaginary  line  t|i\  jtling  tb  t  a  stratum  * 

tlip   in  opposite  direction-.      It    m, 
ridge  of  a  house  which  has  a  steep  roof  sloping 

directions. 

Anti-(°orn-Law  l.riiguc,  in  I!riti-h  polities,  an  as- 
sociation formed  about  1H3D  to  pro.  .  al  of  <h« 
corn  laws,  in  order  that  breadstuff's  might  be  imported  fre« 
from    duty.     The   constitution    of    tb.     League  was    dated 
Mar.  20,  1839,  and  the  central  office  was  located  at  Man- 
chester.    This  free-trade  movement  was  opposed  by  th« 
Conservative  party  and  by  the  landed  intenrt.     Tin  | 
cipal  orators  of  the  league  were  Richard  Cob. 1m  and  .1 
Bright.     A  large  amount  of  money  was  <  -.  the 
League    in   paying  lecturers   and    in   tie 
printed  arguments  on  the  subject,  among  which  was  ' 
era!  Thomson's  "  Catechism  oi                    laws."     Tin  • 
laws  were   repealed   in   1846.     .Sec    I.i  v.i  i.   AMI    • 
LAW. 

Anticos'ti,  a  large  island  of  tho  province  of  l)i 
Dominion  of  Canada,  in  the  Huh  ni  St.  Lawrence,  betwttn 
lat.  49°  04'  and  49°  48'  X..  an. I  Ion.  61°  4.V  and  64°  3.V  W. 
Area,  more  than  3760  square  mil.  -.  o\cr  one-half  of  which 
is  arable  land  of  excellent  quality.  Its  length  is  l-lu  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  is  ;'..'.  miles.  The  climate  is  health- 
ful, and  remarkably  tine  for  the  latitude.  The  island  was 
long  regarded  as  worthless,  but  il  has  been  surveyed  and 
pronounced  to  abound  in  valuable  forests  of  pine,  spruce, 
tainarac,  ash,  and  other  valuable  timber  :  also  in  coal,  peal, 
plumbago,  salt-springs,  marl,  marble,  building-stone,  grind- 
stones, and  valuable  minerals.  The  island  abound-  in  fur- 
bearing  animals,  and  its  waters  already  afford  valuable 
fisheries.  In  IS73  the  island  was  divided  hy  the  ••  Anli- 
eosii  Company"  into  twenty  eountu  •  of  nve  townships 
each.  Ellis  Bay  (the  chief  settlement)  and  Fox  Bay  an 
the  only  tolerable  harbors. 

Anlic'f  ra  [<lr.  'Hrrinp*].  an  ancient  city  of  Thesraly, 
on  the  river  Spen  hius.  Another  Anlieyra  was  a  city  of 
Phocis.  with  a  harbor  on  the  Corinthian  linlf.  Both  were 
notetl  for  the  production  of  hellebore. 

Antidicomn'rianitr*  ("enemies  of  Mary")  were  fol- 
lowers of  l»ono-u-  and  llelvitlius,  two  Italians  of  the  fourth 
century  who  taught  that  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  moih.-r  of 
Jesus,  was  also  the  mother  of  other  children. 

An'tidotc  [from  the  <!r.  irri,  "against."  and  Hl~*i,  to 
"  give  "],  a  medicine  given  to  overcome  or  prevent  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  poisons.  Antidotes  are  chemical  or 
physiological.  Tho  8rst  act  by  neutralising  the  |  . 
converting  it  into  an  insoluble  or  harmless  substance. 
Physiological  antidotes  produce  action  within  the  I  ...ly 
which  enables  it  to  resist  the  effect  of  the  poison.  Thus, 
belladonna  and  opium,  both  poisonous,  are  physiological 
antidotes  or  counter-poisons  to  each  other.  Alcohol  .r 
ammonia  is  the  physiological  antidote  of  certain  snak*- 
ns.  The  more  imporlanl  antidotes  are  mentioned  in 
thi<  work  under  tho  name  of  the  poison  for  which  they  are 
admini-: 

Antietam,  a  township  of  Washington  eo.,  Md.    P 

Antirtnm    Crn-k   is   the  name  of  a  small  t.ut 
river  in  Maryland,  which  empties   into  the  Potomac  sbont 
6  miles    atiov'c    Harper'-    r  Try.  and  which   gives   n«n 
the  battle  fought  near  Pharpsburg  on   -  f,  be- 

tween the   Federal  troops,  under  (len.  McClellan.  snd  the 
Confederates,  under  lien.  Lee.     The  Confederate  army  had 
mac  near  L*esburg  on  the  dh.  ,.th.  and 
Oth  t.f   September,  ami    had    oceup  k    and    the 

-urrounding    country    along    the    Monocacy.      McClellan 
threw  a  part  of  his  army  lictwcen  the  em 
of  the  Potomac,  and  thus  for  -di-rick  on 

the  U'th.  who  then  marched  towards  Jlager»t»wn.  Two 
tlavs  prc\itni-ly.  .lackson  had  separated  himself  from  the 
main  army,  and  hurried  by  forced  man  '  Har- 

per's Ferry,  which  wa-  On 

l.'i  this   important  position   was  snrrend 
C,,lit.  i    .lii.k-oii    mad.-    "ver    I.'.'" 

Ill    the    mean   while,  the    Fe.leral    army  hnd    t 

•d<   the   X..  and  on   the    I  tth   had   taken   Crann 
and    the    1-. 
uiauded  the  road  to   Hagi-r.-town.  thus  forcin; 
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treat  over  the  Antietam  to  Sharpsburg.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  10th  he  was  followed  by  Hooker,  who,  after  a  sharp 
engagement,  secured  a  favorable  position.  On  the  following 
morning  the  real  battle  was  begun  by  Hooker,  who  rapidly 
drove  back  the  left  wing  of  the  Confederates  under  Jack- 
sun,  while  at  the  same  time  Burnside  engaged  the  right 
wing.  The  battle  at  first  raged  around  a  corn-field  sur- 
rouiidcd  by  woods,  to  which  Hooker  had  in  the  beginning 
driven  the  enemy.  Twice  the  Federal  troops  had  been 
repulsed,  before  a  party  detached  from  Franklin's  division 
succeeded  in  holding  it.  But  Hooker  had  already  been 
wounded  and  carried  from  the  field,  and  the  command  had 
devolved  upon  Gen.  Sumncr.  In  the  mean  while,  liurn- 
side  on  the  extreme  left  had  made  two  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  cross  the  Antietam,  when  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  and 
drove  back  the  enemy,  until  a  row  of  hills  occupied  by- 
batteries  checked  his  farther  advance.  At  four  o'clock 
Burnside  received  orders  to  gain  this  position  at  any 
price.  The  first  battery  was  then  taken.  But  by  this 
time  Lee  had  succeeded  in  strengthening  the  second  hill 
by  A.  P.  Hill's  division,  so  that  Burnside  declared  himself 
not  able  to  hold  the  ground  gained,  if  not  assisted  by 
MeClellan  with  the  reserve.  McClellan  did  not  accede  to 
this  demand,  and  the  Federal  troops  were  driven  back  to 
the  bridge,  which  the  Confederates  did  not  venture  to  at- 
tack. In  the  centre,  French's  division  steadily  advanced, 
without  being  able,  however,  to  occupy  the  hills.  Richard- 
son, who  commanded  another  division  of  Sumner's  corps, 
drove  the  Confederates  from  the  river  halfway  back  to 
Sharpsburg.  Thus,  the  Federal  army,  when  darkness  put 
an  end  to  the  battle,  had  gained  a  few  advantages  at  all 
points,  but  had  not  been  able  to  gain  a  decisive  success.  The 
following  morning  the  Confederates  asked  for  an  armistice 
to  bury  their  dead,  which  was  granted,  and  under  cover  of 
these  operations  Lee  retreated  in  the  night  of  Sept.  1S-19 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac,  without  encountering 
much  resistance.  With  regard  to  the  forces  at  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  two  commanders-in-chief,  the  statements  vary 
considerably.  McClellan  states  that  his  army  numbered 
87,10t,  and  estimates  that  of  the  Confederates  at  97,445 
men,  while  Lee  himself  states  it  to  have  been  only  40,000. 
According  to  the  Richmond  "Enquirer,"  Lee  had  60,000 
under  his  personal  command,  while  Pollard  ("  Southern 
History  of  the  War")  estimates  Lee's  forces  in  the  morn- 
ing at  45,000  and  in  the  afternoon  at  70,000  men.  The 
losses  seem  to  have  been  pretty  nearly  equal.  McClellan 
gives  his  at  12,469,  inclusive  of  2010  dead,  while  official 
accounts  for  Lee's  losses  are  wanting.  According  to  the 
reports  of  the  commanders  of  the  several  corps,  they 
amounted  during  the  fortnight's  campaign  in  Maryland  to 
13,533.  According  to  McClellan's  report,  they  were  sev- 
eral thousand  more. 

Antig'one  [Gr.  ' '\my6ni],  a  daughter  of  (Edipus,  king 
of  Thebes,  and  Jocasta.  She  attended  her  father  in  his 
exile,  and  buried  her  brother  Polynices  in  defiance  of  the 
edict  of  the  tyrant  Creon,  who,  for  her  disobedience,  im- 
mured her  alive.  Her  tragic  story  is  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  dramas  of  Sophocles. 

Antigo'nish,  a  county  in  the  extreme  N.  E.  part  of 
Nova  Scotia,  bordering  on  St.  George's  Bay.  Area,  about 
500  square  miles.  Coal  is  found.  Capital,  Antigonish. 
Pop.  in  1871,  16,512. 

Antigonish*  capital  of  the  above  county,  is  situated 
on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  40  miles  from  New  Glasgow. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  agricultural  district,  and  has  one 
weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  about  41)00. 

Antig'onus  [Gr.  'Airi'yoiw],  king  of  Asia,  surnamcd 
Cvi-i.ni's  (i.e.  "one-eyed"),  a  Macedonian  general,  was 
born  about  382  B.  C.  He  took  part  in  Alexander's  cam- 
paign against  Persia,  and  became  satrap  of  Phrygia  in 
:;:;::.  In  the  division  of  the  empire  which  followed  the 
death  of  Alexander,  Antigonus  received  the  provinces  of 
Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  the  Greater  Phrygia.  Having 
become  an  enemy  of  Perdiccas,  he  formed  an  alliance 
with  Antipater  and  Ptolemy  in  321  B.  C.  After  the  death 
of  Perdiccas  (321  B.  C.),  Antigonus  waged  war  in  Asia 
Minor  against  Kumenes,  whom  he  defeated  and  put  to 
death  in  316.  He  obtained  by  conquest  several  provinces 
in  Asia,  and  indulged  an  immoderate  ambition,  to  restrain 
which  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  Seleucus,  and  Lysinwchus 
formed  a  league  against  him  in  315  B.  C.  In  the  long 
war  that  ensued,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  the  son  of  Antig- 
onus, defeated  Ptolemy  in  a  naval  battle  in  306,  soon  after 
which  Antigonus  took  the  title  of  king.  He  encountered 
the  united  armies  of  the  allies  at  Ipsus  in  Phrygia,  where 
he  was  defeated  and  killed  in  battle  in  301  B.  C. 

Antigonus,  king  of  the  Jews,  a  son  of  Aristobulus  II., 
was  born  about  80  B.  C.  After  the  death  of  his  father  he 
was  expelled  from  Judea  by  Antipater  and  Herod.  He 


was  restored  to  the  throne  by  the  Parthians  about  39  B.  C., 
but  the  Roman  senate  refused  to  recognize  him  as  king. 
Mark  Antony  took  Jerusalem  and  put  Antigouus  to  dealh 
about  30  B.  C. 

Antig'onus  Do'son  [Gr.  'Arriyovm  Ao>(r<o><],  king  of 
Macedon,  was  a  descendant,  of  Antigonus  surnamed  Cv- 
ci.oi'S,  and  a  nephew  of  Antigonus  Gonatas.  He  became 
regent  or  king  in  229  B.  C.,  during  the  minority  of  Philip 
V.,  who  was  heir  to  the  throne.  He  was  an  ally  of  the 
Aebu-an  League  in  a  war  against  Sparta,  and  he  defeated 
the  Spartan  Cleomcnes  in  221  B.  C.  He  died  in  the  same 
year,  and  left  the  throne  to  Philip  V. 

Antig'onus  Gona'tas  [Gr.  'Airiyoi-os  roraros],  a  son 
of  Demetrius  Polioreetes.  was  born  about  320  B.  C.  at 
Gona,  or  Gonni,  in  Thessaly.  whence  his  surname.  Hav- 
ing defeated  an  army  of  Gauls  who  under  lirennus  had 
invaded  Macedonia,  he  became  king  of  that  country  in  277 
B.  C.  He  was  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  the  fanioiH 
Pvrrlms,  king  of  Epirus,  in  273,  but  he  recovered  the  throno 
after  the  death  of  Pyrrhus  in  271.  He  died  about  240  B.C., 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Demetrius  II. 

Antig'oritc,  a  species  of  serpentine  in  which  a  por- 
tion of  the  silica  is  replaced  by  alumina.  It  has  a  wiak 
lustre,  and  i'ecls  smooth  but  not  greasy.  It  is  found  in  the 
Antigorio  valley  in  Piedmont. 

Anti'gua,  a  British  West  India  island,  the  most  iin- 
portant  of  the  Leeward  Group,  was  first  settled  in  1632; 
the  area  is  89  square  miles.  It  is  22  miles  S.  of  Barbuda. 
The  capital,  St.  John's,  is  in  lat.  17°  8'  N.,  Ion.  61°  52'  W. 
The  surface  is  diversified,  the  climate  dry  and  healthy,  and 
the  soil  of  the  interior  is  fertile.  Sugar,  molasses,  and  rum 
are  the  chief  articles  of  export.  The  exports  in  1ST" 
amounted  to  £234,012,  and  the  imports  amounted  to 
£1(11.178.  Pop.  in  18(>2,  37,125. 

Antilegom'ena  [from  the  Gr.  ivri,  "against,"  and 
Aryio,  to  "speak"],  literally,  "spoken  against,"  a  theolog- 
ical term  applied  in  ancient  times  to  certain  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  authority  of  which  was  questioned  by 
some  biblical  critics — namely,  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter, 
those  of  James  and  Jude.  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
Second  and  Third  of  St.  John,  and  the  Apocalypse.  They 
were,  however,  ultimately  admitted  into  the  canon. 

An'ti-Lib'anus,  or  An'ti-Leb'anon,  a  mountain- 
range  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  extending  about  90  miles  in 
a  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  direction  nearly  parallel  with  Lebanon, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  valley  of  Coelc-Syria.  It 
is  of  Jura  limestone  formation.  The  highest  summit  of 
this  range  is  Mount  Hermon,  which  has  an  altitude  of 
about  10,000  feet.  The  valley  of  Ccclc-Syria,  between  the 
two  ranges,  now  called  But&'a,  is  from  4  to  6  miles  wide. 
(See  ROBINSON'S  "  Physical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land," 
1865.) 

Antilles,  The  [some  have  supposed  the  name  to  be 
corrupted  from  the  Latin  words  ante,  "  before,"  and  i»»«/ir, 
"  islands,"  because  they  seemed  placed  before  the  continent, 
which  was  only  reached  after  the  islands  had  been  passed],  a 
term  applied  generally  to  all  the  West  India  Islands  except 
the  Bananins.  They  lie  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  and  extend  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  nearly 
to  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  They  ure  divided  into  two  groups — 
the  (ireater  Antilles,  and  the  Lesser  Antilles,  or  Caribbean 
Islands,  which  are  the  most  eastern  of  the  two  groups. 
The  Greater  Antilles  comprise  the  four  largest  islands  of 
the  archipelago — namely,  Cuba,  Hayti  (or  St.  Domingo), 
Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico,  with  the  small  islands  along  their 
coasts.  They  are  situated  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  arc  sub- 
ject to  frequent  hurricanes  and  earthquakes.  In  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  these  islands  rise  high  mountains  of  granitic 
formation.  The  staple  products  are  sugar,  rum,  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  coffee. 

The  Lesser  Antilles  arc  small  in  size,  but  very  numerous, 
and  are  arranged  in  a  long  curved  line  or  row  like  a  cres- 
cent, the  convex  side  of  which  is  towards  the  east.  They  are 
divided  intotwo  groups— viz.  the  Windward,  or  South  Car- 
ibbec  Islands,  and  the  Leeward,  or  NorthCaribbee  Islands. 
The  Windward  Islands  are  Barbadoes.  Grenada,  the  Grena- 
dines, Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent.  Trinidad,  and 
Tobago.  All  these  belong  to  England  except  Martinique, 
which  is  a  French  colony.  The  Leeward  Islands  are  An- 
guilla,  Antigua,  Barbuda,  Deseada  (French),  Dominicii, 
Guadeloupe  (French),  Marie  Galantc(French),Montserrat. 
Nevis,  Saba,  St.  Bartholomew  (Swedish).  St.  Christopher. 
St.  Eustiitius.  St.  .Martin  (French  and  Dutch).  Santa  Cruz, 
and  a  group  of  several  small  isles  called  the  Virgin  Island.--. 
British,  Danish,  and  Spanish.  The  Leeward  Islands  are 
British,  except  those  otherwise  designated,  and  three  of 
the  Virgin  Islands.  .Many  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  are  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  some  are  of  coral  formation.  The 
staple  productions  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Greater  An- 
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lilies.     A   large  portion  of  the  population  of  the  Antilles 

art!    negroes    iiml    iiiuhitloos,  who    are    Ire.-,    except    in    the 

Spiini-h    islamls    "1    Cuba   iiml    I'orto    K I'op.   about 

I.I .0011. 

\  nt  ilorti'pra    "ant. 'lop  rie  name  of 

(hi-  prong  horned  mil'  '•  which 

inhabits  tin'  ilriiT  port ion i  of  I hr  North  American  fiuiiiin  nt 
W.  of  the  Mi-Mssippi.     With  tin-  po-.-ible  exception  of  the 
..Hod  Kocky  Miiuntuin  goat,  thin  in  the  only  antelope 
I'oiiiiil  in  America,  and  it  differs  widely  from  all  the  Old 


Irom  i  I  11   i  .    _•     .-   the  Stair,  t,  I    ohm   >nd    N.W   .l.t- 
•n.      Tin  \   ii.-arly  rl*ctnl  .1.  -.  |  h    Ititnor  gotrrt. 
Pennsylvania  in  I*:;:;,  nnd  'lul  t  led  him  It  -ugh 

a  split  in  the  Di'UiH.Tntie  rank-  .  went  gradually 

di'-d  out  ......  I   al.-i.ri.in.-  t   finance  and  po! 

economy  soon  dissolved  the  An'  ,  irtr. 

II  IT. 

\iiti-  >l.    I..-.  or  Antimi  In  Me- 

.1  small  iihuid  ••!  the  i.r..  i.,n  An  hipclago,  i>  i  mile* 
V  M.  of  Mel.,.  .,r  Mil... 

\  Ml  I-  III  I"1IMI    l!:,|.l  I-I-.  .     I   ' 


Prong-Horned  Antelope. 

World  antelopes  in  this,  that  tho  sheaths  of  its  horns  are 
i-licd  annually,  like  the  deciduous  horns  of  the  Cervidse. 
In    this    resp.ct    the  prong-horned  antelope  stands  quite 
alone,  and   forms  a  kind  of  connecting  link  between  the  | 
hollow  horned  and  solid-horned  ruminants. 
Antim'achus  [•Avmfiaxot],  a  distinguished  Greek  epic. 

E.et.  a,  native  of  Colophon  or  Claros,  lived  about  400-3BO 
.  C.  He  was  a  friend  of  Plato,  and  author  of  an  epic 
poem  entitle, 1  -Thebais,"  which  was  highly  commended  by 
some  ancient  eritics,  but  is  not  extant.  He  wrote  an  ad- 
mired elegy  called  "Lyde,"  and  other  works,  which  arc  all 
lost  except  small  fragments. 

Anti-Masonry  is  a  term  which  indicates  repugnance 
I,,  .....ret  loeictiet  r'tliat  is.  societies  which  conserve  secrets) 
in  general:  hut  it  more  directly  implies  opposition  to  the 
order  known  as  Masons  or  Free  Masons,  for  which  a  high  an- 
tiquity and  wide  influence  are  claimed.  This  order  early  ex- 
cited the  suspicions  of  Kuropean  governments,  some  of  which 
regarded  it  as  a  mask  for  conspiracies  against  throne  and 
altar.  Some  of  them  protected  themselves,  so  far  as  they 
might,  by  procuring  the  elect  ion  of  princes  or  other  eminent 
personages  to  the  chief  offices  of  the  order. 

In  the  summer  of  1826  a  thriftless  tailor,  named  William 
Morgan,  living  in  the  village  of  llatavia.  in  Western  New 
York,  it  was  whispered,  was  engaged  in  preparing  a  reve- 
lation ,.f  the  secrets  of  the  Masonic  order,  whereof  he  was 
a  member.  Other  Masons,  including  tho  editor  of  the  vil- 
lage ga/ctto.  were  understood  to  he  engaged  with  him  in 
the  enterprise.  Suddenly.  Morgan  disappeared  one  e\en 
ing.  and  it  was  soon  proved  that  he  had  been  forcibly 
abducted.  K\eitemcnt  naturally  arose,  committees  ..t  Mgi 
lance  and  safety  were  organised,  and  ho  was  traced  west- 
ward to  K"H  Niagara,  near  Lewiston,  N.  V..  wheM  he  was 

temporarily  Imprisoned,  and  whenee.it  was  ultimately  t«*- 

liti.-.l.he  \vii<  I  a  ken  out  into  deep  water  in  Lake  Ontario  and 
there  sunk,  though  this  was  strenuously  denied,  and  various 
stories  from  time  to  time  affirmed  that  hewai  rabaMOently 
seen  aliic  at  Smvrna  in  Asia  and  other  places.  Mich  re- 


. 

tisln  "I    the    I    .  S.   H|,.. 

sion*.  college..  t,r  theologi.-.,        t 

these  thing,  make  the  saK  at  i»n  ot  nun  !o  .1.  jicnd 

on  human  effort,  uml  not  upon  .livine  grace. 

Antimn  null  Mine,  a  .ulutinn  uf  tarur  em- 
etic in  sherry  or  oth.T  wine. 

Antimon'ic  Acid,  the  acid  of  antimony.  It  .  « 

i-ts   in   two   mo.liticiltlo,.-       antii  ......... 

and  metantimonic  acid,  JltSbjOr. 

An'timony  [etymology  uncertain  :  I.at.  •«»'- 
•  HIM,  from  which  i.  drrivi  d  the  chemical  symbol, 
Sb],  a  brittle  metal  of  a  nilvrr-whilc  color  and  of 
ii  |  .....  iiliar  tiiste.  It  oeeurs  in  nature  native,  com- 
bined with  other  metals,  as  nickel,  silver,  etc..  with 
oxygen  and  with  sulphur.  Tho  sulphide,  ">tib- 
n  it.  '  or  "gray  antimony,"  is  the  source  of  all  the 
antimony  of  commerce.  The  most  abundant  sup- 
plies of  this  ore  arc  obtained  from  Borneo.  It  also 
olerablequaiititiesin  Hungary.  Turn- 
wall,  New  Itrunswick,  California,  and  Nevada.  The 
sulphide,  being  very  fusible,  is  often  separated  from 
the  accompanying  gangue-rock  by  heat,  and  east 
in  blocks  or  loaves.  The  metal,  or  "  rrgulus  of  an- 
timony "  as  it  is  called  In  commerce,  is  separated 
from  the  sulphide  in  various  ways,  such  an  healing 
with  metallic  iron,  sodic  carbonate,  and  charcoal, 
or  cream  of  tartar  nnd  nitre.  The  extraction  of 
antimony  from  its  ores  is  mainly  carried  on  at  lans, 
in  (lermany,  where  the  sulphide  of  antimony  if 
found  extensively,  and  in  <ircat  Britain,  which  re- 
ceive* its  supply  of  ore  from  Singapore  and  Borneo,  com- 
monly as  ballast.  The  proces.  consists  in  heating  the  erode 
ore,  covered  with  charcoal,  on  tho  bed  of  a  furnace,  when 
the  sulphide  of  antimony  fuses,  leaving  unmcltotl  the  earthy 
impurities  ;  and  thereafter  the  liquid  is  drawn  off  into  iron 
moulds,  where  it  solidifies  into  cakes  or  loaves.  The  latter 
are  reduced  to  coarse  powder,  placed  on  the  bed  of  a  rev«r- 
beratory  furnace,  and  heated  with  access  of  ordinary  air 
containing  oxygen,  when  the  sulphur  passes  away  as  gas- 
eous sulphurous  acid,  PO,,  leaving  behind  the  antimony  a* 
the  tcroxide,  Sb^)>.  The  roasted  mass  is  now  mixed  with 
one-sixth  of  its  weight  of  powdered  charcoal,  the  i 
moistened  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  raise 
to  bright  redness  in  crucibles,  when  the  metal  anlimon; 
trickles  to  the  bottom,  and  the  impurities  are  left  above  II 
the  -pent  flux  or  scoria,  which  is  known  in  the  arts  by  the 
name  of  rroewt  of  antimony.  The  antimony  thus  prepared 
is  more  or  less  contaminated  by  sulphur,  copper,  arse 
iron,  lead,  etc.  It  may  be  freed  from  all  these  metals  ei- 
oept  lead  by  reducing  it  to  a  coar«  powder  an  d  fusing  wi 
one-sixteenth  of  gray  sulphide  and  one-eighth  of  d 
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carbonate.     The  resulting  metal  must  then  b. 

and  fused  with  one-tenth  of  dry  sodic  carbonate,  and 


11    in*V    were    in, 11  iii-       '  , 

ied  Vermont  only.   They  probably  diverted*  ..te,  enough 


l  .......jomatc  is  red".-,  d  t. 

tartar.     Se»e 

with  one-eighth  of  nitre  ai 

!  "A^nionv  is  .  hrilli.nt  metal  of  a  bluish-while  color  and 
highlv  crvstalline  or  laminate,!  structure.     Ils  den.it. 
|.'f, ,;  ,'of,      I,  is  ..vtromo.y  hrir  >*  -J^C* 

veri7...l  in  a  mortar.     Its  melt,,," 

It   mav  be  distilled   in  an  atmo.phere  of  hydrogen  at  a 
"„    .;  ttod  in  the  open  air.  it  burns  with  a  blui-h- 

;„;;: «:,:,;.. »,,«  f..™, ,.,,«!.«,  ,„-<  «  «<>»~j£ 

ide  ,Sb.(>,\  or  "flower,  of  nntimo, 

,!„,  ,'ntimonv  was  prepared  by  li.  Ron  -^ 

ix     70  and  >»*  "-rt"  " 

m,'.',al       A  mas.  hiving  the 

with  a  bright,  metallic,  amorphou-  fiac.urc.  was  obtaine.! 
oV  a   den-ilv    of   B.78,  which,  on    being   broken    or    1,. 
uddcnlv  pass.,1  into    the.T,  •„.  with  the  . 
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tion  of  sufficient  heat  to  make  it  take  fire  (  Feuercrschcinnmj). 
Antimony  is  oxidized  by  nitric  acid,  with  the  formation  of 
nntimunuus  oxide  (SbjOs),  nntimonic  oxide  (Sb20o),  or  an- 
tiinnnoso-antimonic  oxide  (SbiOvSbtOs).  Antimony  forms 
with  acids  or  chlorous  radicals  two  classes  of  compounds  : 

1,  antimonous  or  tri-compounds,  as  the  trichloride,  SbCla  ; 
trioxide  or  antimonous   oxide,  Sb?0s;  trisulphidc,       - 

2,  Antimonic  or  penta-oomponiid*,  M  u«ntacWoride, 
peutoxide  or  antimonic  oxide,  SbjOs  ;  pentasulphidc, 

Antimiiiiuui  Muriilc.  or  trirhloride  (SbCls),  called  biMcr 
of  iiiitiminii/,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  antimonic  sulphide 
in  hydrochloric  acid.  In  its  concentrated  form  it  a.ppears 
as  tt  yellow  oily  liquid  of  the  consistence  of  melted  butter. 
Poured  into  water,  it  produces  a  buttery  white  precipitate  of 
oxyehloride  (poinlrr  <>/  <tl<i<ir,,tli),  SbC'b,  Sb20.1,  or  SbO.Cl. 
Mixed  with  olive  oil,  butter  of  antimony  is  used  for  bronz- 
ing sun-barrels.  Powdered  antimony  poured  into  a  jar  of 
chlorine  takes  fire,  forming  SbCl3  or  Sl.ci.-,. 

Aatimo»ic<sUoHdf,OTpfiltadtlt>nde  (SbCls),is  a  colorless 
volatile  liquid,  prepared  by  heating  antimony  in  an  excess 
of  chlorine.  By  the  action  of  water  it  is  changed  to  anti- 
monic ncid  ;ni'l  hydrochloric  acid. 

Antimou'iiu  lii/ili-idr.  or  nntimonftted  hydrogen  (Sblls),  a 
colorless  gas  produced  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  sulphuric 
acid  on  a  solution  of  antimony.  It  burns  with  a  greenish 
flame,  evolving  fumes  of  SbuOa.  Passed  through  a  red- 
hot  tube,  it  is  decomposed,  with  the  formation  of  a  black 
deposit  of  Sb.  A  similar  deposit  is  formed  on  cold  porce- 
lain held  in  the  flame.  When  the  gas  is  passed  into  a  so- 
lution of  argentic  nitrate,  a  black  precipitate  of  antimo- 
nide  of  silver  (S'.iAg:))  is  formed.  This  gas  (Sblla)  is  the 
analogue  of  ammonia.  Nils,  phosphine,  PHs,  and  ursine. 
AsIIs;  as  is  also  the  silver  compound,  SbAgs.  A  class  of 
organic  bases,  represented  by  triethyl  stibine,  Sb^'jllals, 
belongs  to  the  same  group.  (See  AMINES.) 

Antimonoiu,  or  trioxlde  (SbjOa),  found  native  in  beauti- 
ful crystals,  as  mlentliiite  and  senarmuiitite.  Boiled  witll 
cream"  of  tartar  (K.H.C+IUOe),  antimonous  oxide  dissolves, 
with  the  formation  of  pofttMio-ORltmonou*  lartrate,  or  tar- 
ti  i-  ,, Hi-tic  (K.ShO.CjHiOe).  An  impure  oxide  is  manufac- 
tured for  the  preparation  of  this  salt,  by  roasting  the  pow- 
dered sulphide,  and  fusing  the  product  at  the  end  of  the 
process.  It  is  known  a.s  ijlaK*  of  <tiifnii«/i//. 

Antimonic,  or  pentoxide  (Sb205),  is  formed  by  heating 
powdered  antimony  with  excess  of  strong  nitric  acid,  by 
decomposing  SbClj  with  water,  or  by  fusing  powdered  an- 
timony with  nitre.  Putassic  antimoniatc  is  the  only  reagent 
for  the  precipitation  of  soda.  There  are  two  modifications 
of  this  acid,  known  as  antimonic  acid,  HSbOs,  and  metau- 
timonic  acid,  Il4^1>207. 

Tetroxide,  or  antimitnoso-antimonic  acid  (SbaCU  or  Sb203. 
Sb20s),  occurs  native  as  cervantite.  It  is  the  ultimate  prod- 
uct of  the  action  of  heat  and  air  on  the  metal. 

Trii*t<t]>lii<le.,  or  (Mfimonow  sulphide  (Sb2Sa),  the  ore  stib- 
uite,  or  i/i-ii//  untimnnij.  prepared  artificially  by  fusing  anti- 
mony with  sulphur,  or  as  an  orange  precipitate  by  passing 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  a  solution  of  tartar  emetic. 
This  sulphide  is  a  sulphur-acid,  which  unites  with  basic 
sulphides,  forming  salts  in  every  way  analogous  to  the 
oxygen  salts.  Such  are  3K2S.Sb2S3;  zinkenitc,  PbS.Sb^Ss; 
miargyrite.  A'.'S.SIi-Sj;  pyrargyrite,  3AgS.Sb2Ss. 

Pcntuitiilpliidi-.  or  fuitimonic  nnl]>hiili°  (Sb2Ss),  is  also  a 
sulphur-acid,  forming  sulpho-antimoniates,  analogous  to  the 
ortho-phosphates.  The  sodic  sulpho-antimoniato  is  Naj- 
SbS4.  Precipitated  from  a  mixture  of  antimonic  penta- 
chloridc  and  tartaric  acid,  it  appears  as  a  yellowish-red 
powder,  the  golden  sulphurct. 

h'crmes  is  an  oxysulphide  (Sb2Os.2SbS3)  which  occurs 
native  as  the  beautiful  cherry-red  kcrmcsite. 

ALLOYS  or  ANTIMONY. —  Type-inct<il  is  composed  of  anti- 
mony 1.  lead  4  parts,  and  when  used  for  stereotype  plates 
receives  an  addition  of  one-eightieth  to  one-fiftieth  of  tin. 
This  alloy  is  not  only  hard,  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
expands  at  the  moment  of  solidification,  it  takes  a  very 
sharp  impression  of  the  mould.  /Iritaitnia  is  composed  of 
antimony  1,  tin  9  parts.  Peirler  is  another  alloy  of  anti- 
mony and  tin.  Antimony  also  enters  into  the  composition 
of  some  of  the  unti-frii-tion  alloys.  Tartar  emetic  is  the 
most  important  preparation  of  antimony  used  in  medicine: 
in  large  doses  it  is  very  poisonous.  The  old-fashioned 
''family  pill"  was  a  small  bullet  of  metallic  antimony, 
which  was  swallowed  for  certain  difficulties,  and  carefully 
preserved  for  future  occasions.  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Antiuo'iiiiiins  [from  the  Gr.  iiri', " against, "and  rdnos, 
"law"],  a  name  applied  to  those  who  maintained  that  the 
law  is  of  no  use  or  obligation  under  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion. They  took  their  rise  from  JOHN  ACKICOI.A  (which  see), 
who  was  originally  a  disciple  and  friend  of  Luther,  and 
who  contended  that  his  views  were  the  legitimate  deduc- 
tions from  the  principles  taught  by  Luther  himself.  He 
taught,  among  other  things,  that  good  works  do  not  pro- 


mote our  salvation,  nor  evil  ones  hinder  it.  Luther  at- 
tacked the  Antinomian  heresy  with  great  zeal,  and  at  length, 
in  I.Vtl),  Agricola  recanted  his  more  obnoxious  tenets,  and 
pledged  himself  to  teach  in  conformity  to  the  Church  of 
Wittenberg.  Antinomianism  afterwards  appeared  in  a 
more  extravagant  form  in  England,  where,  during  the  pro- 
tiTlurate  of  Cromwell,  some  zealots  maintained  that  if  they 
should  commit  any  kind  of  sin,  it  would  do  them  no  harm, 
nor  affect  in  the  slightest  degree  their  condition  in  a  future 
state,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  elect  that  they  cannot  do  anything  displeasing  to 
God.  English  Antinomianism  survived  till  the  present 
century.  Crisp  was  one  of  its  warmest  advocates — Wesley 
and  Fletcher  its  sharpest  assailants. 

\iitinoop  olis.  an  ancient  city  built  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian  in  Kgypt.  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  city  named 
Bcsa,  and  named  in  honor  of  his  favorite  Antinous.  It  was 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile,  near  the  modern  village  of 
Ababde.  Here  the  ruins  of  its  theatre  and  hippodrome  are 
still  visible. 

Antill'ons,  a  beautiful  youth,  a  native  of  Bithynia,  be- 
came a  favorite  and  attendant  of  the  emperor  Hadrian. 
Having  accompanied  that  emperor  to  Egypt,  he  was 
drowned  in  the  Nile  in  122  A.  I).  As  a  monument  to  him, 
Hadrian  built  the  city  of  Antinob'polis,  in  Upper  Egypt. 
Statues  almost  innumerable  were  also  erected  to  perpetuate 
his  memory  and  his  form,  by  artists  whose  emulation  gave 
a  new  impulse  to  the  fine  arts.  Some  of  these  statues  are 
still  extant. 

An'tioch  [Lat.  Antim-lii'a  :  <!r.  'Aimox«a :  Turk.  An- 
tii/.-ifi].  an  ancient  city  and  the  former  capital  of  Syria, 
situated  on  a  fertile  and  beautiful  plain,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Orontes,  57  miles  W.  of  Aleppo  ;  lat.  36°  1 1'  N., 
Ion.  3fi°  '.)'  ,'iO"  E.  It  was  founded  in  'Ml  B.  C.,  by  Seleu- 
cus  Nicator,  and  named  in  honor  of  his  father  Antiochus. 
It  was  the  favorite  residence  of  the  Seleucid  kings  of  Syria, 
was  called  "Antioch  the  Beautiful,"  and  was  widely  cele- 
brated for  the  splendor  of  its  luxury  and  the  magnificence  of 
its  palaces  and  temples.  The  population  in  the  time  of  its 
greatest  prosperity  is  supposed  to  have  been  100,000  or  more. 
Antioch  has  been  nearly  ruined  by  earthquakes,  one  of  which 
occurred  in  115  A.  D.,  and  one  in  1822.  On  April  3  and  10, 
1872,  the  city  was  visited  by  severe  earthquakes,  which  de- 
stroyed many  houses,  and  caused  the  death  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  population.  The  disciples  of  Christ  were  first 
called  Christians  in  Antioeh.  which  occupies  a  prominent 
position  in  the  history  of  the  primitive  Church  as  the  scene 
of  the  labors  of  the  apostle  Paul.  In  the  fifth  century  the 
bishops  of  Antioch  received  the  title  of  patriarch,  and 
ranked  equal  to  the  patriarchs  of  Home,  Constantinople, 
and  Alexandria.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  patriarchs  still 
retain  this  rank.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  four  p rel- 
ates (of  the  Greek,  Syrian,  Maronite,  and  Latin  rites)  have 
the  tit'c  of  patriarch  of  Antioch.  but  none  of  them  at  pres- 
ent reside  in  Antioch.  The  Jacobite  patriarch  of  Antioi-h 
is  the  head  of  that  Church.  Many  councils  of  the  Church 
were  also  held  here.  The  crusaders  took  Antioch  from  the 
Saracens  in  1098,  after  which  it  was  the  capital  of  a  Chris- 
tian principality  until  12fi'J.  Among  the  remains  of  its  for- 
mer grandeur  are  the  ruined  walls  and  aqueduct.  The 
modern  town,  Antakia.  is  meanly  built,  has  about  twelve 
mosques,  and  some  manufactures  of  pottery  and  cotton 
stuffs.  The  culture  of  silk  is  the  chief  branch  of  industry. 
Pop.  variously  estimated  at  from  0000  to  IS, 000. 

ANTKH'II  was  also  the  name  of  an  ancient  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  Pisidia,  visited  by  the  apostle  Paul  (sec  Acts 
xiii.  14,  and  xiv.  21),  who  planted  a  church  there.  Of  this 
city  extensive  ruins  exist.  Besides  the  above,  there  were 
at  least  six  other  Oriental  towns  of  this  name. 

Antioch,  a  township  of  Hot  Springs  co.,  Ark.    P.  320. 

Antioch,  in  Contra  Costa  co.,  Cal.,  is  a  growing  town 
on  the  Sacramento  River,  and  is  the  trading-point  of  nn 
extensive  grain-growing  district.  Large  quantities  of 
wheat,  barley,  and  coal  are  shipped  from  this  place,  which 
has  30  feet  of  water  at  low  tide.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the 
projected  King's  River  Canal,  and  is  about  IS  miles  from 
Martinez.  It  has  two  potteries,  copper-smelting  works, 
twelve  stores,  two  churches,  and  a  weekly  paper. 

J.  P.  ABBOTT,  En.  OF  "A.vTiocii  LEDGER." 

Antioch,  a  post-township  of  Lake  co.,  111.    Pop.  1595. 

Antioch,  a  post-village  of  Dallas  township,  Hunting- 
don co.,  Ind.  Pop.  449. 

Antioch,  a  township  of  Wilkes  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  704. 

Antioch,  a  post-village  of  Perry  township,  Monroe  co., 
0.  Pop.  1(15. 

Antioch,  Bay  of,  is  a  port  of  the  Mediterranean,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  River,  and  lies  between  high 
mountains  on  the  N.  and  S.,  by  which  it  is  mostly  well 
sheltered.  The  waters  are  deep. 


ANTUK  II    (ol.l.l.i.l.      \MII'IK)N. 
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.e  s     iroe.      cee  - 

,  C.    His  capital  was  Antiooh.  and  his  king- 
ia  compi  'isc.l  Syria  Proper,  Babylonia.  .Media,  ami  a  part 


\lltiix-ll    <  ollcu'i1.   at    Yellow   Sprin. 
was   I'lundi'd    in    '  [..'lied  in  ill*    following  year. 

Th"ii'.;h  und.T  111'-  patronage  ol'   I'mlan  ;,  !cge  If 

:i,.,l    ti,    be    tree    1  1" 

rharacter    as    vv  .-II    ;i  -     ni'-nlal    >'\.'- 

pupils.     Tlir  -I'M  -  are  *  I'i'Mii'd  ti.L,'eiher  with  tin-  best  re- 
mills.    Tin-  college  was  MtabUihad  vviih  a  \  i<-w  .<i  .i:- 
education  ul  lib'  1  '.  and  thus  t'ur  with  >-n 

».l  iilnl  :i   pr.  para- 
ui  111.        'I'll"     pi.'M'lelit-     lia\.-    III'.  'II     Hun.    I' 

Mann.  1.  1..  I),  i  I-  "mas   Hill,  1).  I),  i  i 

\V.  1  1  n  -in.  T.  |i  l>.  (1866-72),  and  Edward  Urtou,  the  present 

im-mnlii'lll  . 

Auti'ochlis  I.  [dr.  'AITI'OX«],  surnamed  Scirr.it  H.r."n- 

vioiir"),  a  king  of  Syria.  of  U  of  S.  di-uoidie,  was 

of  Selencus  I.  \iuator,  and  wa»  born  abou!  :;L'|  I!,  c. 

II  ........  iman.l."l  tin'  cavalry  which  fought  against  Antigonus 

;il     IpsilS,  ill   HOI.      Hu\  ill:;  succeeded    III-  father  in    1>I)    I!.  C., 

he  u'ain.'d  a  victory  over  tin-  lianls,  who  had  invaded  his 
ilonnnion-,  tVuin  which  victory  I'  i'4  surname- 

lied  in  battle  by  the  Hauls  in  261  I 

Anti'ochus  II.  TIIKOS,  king  of  Syria,  was  a  son  of 
Ilii'  pnvcdin_',  and  Moduli  to  reign  in  2(il  I!.  C.    The   i 
of  Mill-:  iii.  who  hii-1   received  a  favor  from  him,  gave  him 
Ihf  title  "I'   y/i.oi.  "  Hod."      In  his  reign  the  Parthian*  re- 
volted wiih  id  Arsaccs  became  kin;  of  I'arlhia, 

wlii  h  RSI  previously  subject  to  the  rin.    A  war 

which  he  wau'.'.l  against  Ptolemy  of  l.'u.v  pt  win  ended  in 
252  B.  C.  by  a  treaty,  in  accordance  with  which  ho  wnr- 
ried  Berenice,  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  and  repudiated  his 
first  wile,  l.aodico.  After  the  death  of  Ptolemy  ho  rcin- 
1,.  p.  .lire.  \\h..  poi-  .....  •'!  him  in  246  B.  C. 

Antiorlius  III.,  surname.  1  Tin:  (iiiKAT,a  grandson  of 
i  I  a    son  of  Sdcncus  Callinicus,  was  born 

'  .led    his    lirother.  SclelleUS   Ce- 

doia  co 

of  Asia  .Minor.      For  the  possession  of  Palestine  ho  waged 

war  against    Ptolemv  of   K^'vpt,  by  whom  he  was  defeated 

at  Raphia,  near  (iaV.n,   in   217    B.C.     While  ho  was  sup- 

pressing a  revolt  of  Lehsrai  in  Asia  Minor,  in  21  I,  the  Par- 

thians  occupied    .Media,  but,  after  a  successful  campaign 

against  Ar.-a.'c-  of  I'artMa.  Antiochus  reconquered  Media 

in  2  I  2.      lie   all.'rwards    oinidiicled  a  victorious   expedition 

the   mountains   of   Hindu-Kush    into    India,  and, 

having  formed  un  alliance  with  several  Indian  princes,  re- 

1  t..    Vntioch,  from  which  he  bad  been  absent 

.     lie  look    Palestine  from  the  king  of  Egypt  in  I'.is 

'li.  i  ..  and  invaded  Thrace  in  190.     By  this  movement  ho 

provoked  tin-  hostility  of  the   Human  senate.     He  led  an 

.  was  defeated  at  Thormopyho  in  1»I  by 
Acilius  illalirio.  and  n  Heated  into  Asia  Minor.  The  Ro- 
man army,  commanded  by  L.  Cornelius  Seipio.  pas.-cd  over 
into  Asia  in  I  '.Ml  B.  C.,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
Antiodins  at  .Magnesia.  The  war  was  then  ended  by  a 
treaty  dictated  by  the  Romans,  who  required  him  to  cede 
all  the  provinces  west  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  to  pay  about 
I.  ..mill  talents.  In  order  to  raiso  this  sum,  ho,  plundered  a 
temple  in  Klvmais.  for  which  act  the  populace  killed  him 
in  1*7  li.  C.  lie  left  the  throne  to  his  sou,  Selcucus  Philo- 
pator.  (See  Pol.viurs,  ••  History.") 

Antiofhns   IV.,  snrnamed  EPIPHAXKS  ("the  illustri- 

..[  ihepn  ......  lin-'.    He  pa.-<.  I  about  twelve 

iii  eapiiv  iiy  iii  Home,  whither  he  was  sent  as  a  host- 
li"e  in  iss  I!.  (''.  He  liccame  kin.;  on  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Bel-aural  Philnpntor,  in  17il  li.  I'.  Ho  invaded 
K_'ypt  in  17".  and  caplnred  the  kin-,  Ptolomy  Philomel.  >r. 
but  was  eoii-lraincd  hv  the  Roman  senate  to  retire  from 

that  OOUntrJ  in  1111*  B.V.  Al.out  this  date  he  pliind.Ted 
the  tem]de  of  .lernsiilem  and  persecuted  tin-  .lows,  who  rose 
in  aim-  and  were  led  by  Judas  Maoeahieul,  who  defeated 
the  Syrian  armies  in  several  buttles.  (See  1  Maccabees  ii.) 

Died  'in    Ilil    P..    0. 

Alltiofhns  VII.,  surname.!  SIPKTF.S,  a  son  of  Demet- 
rius Si.ler.  via-  liorn  al'.nil  lill  11.  C.  lie  heeallio  kiilL-  "f 
Syria  in  I  ::7.  ::  ml  def-alod  the  Parlhiaiis  in  several  battles, 
bill  vva-  killed  in  l.allle  by  them  ill  I  -".I  li.  C. 

Antiochus  VIII.,  second  90 

•-.  then  of   Donn-triii-    II..  and   then 
Of     Antiochus    VII.),    who    reigned    over    Syria    vvi' 
niotlh-r  fro  m  iL'ii  lo  I'_'L'   B.  C.,  till  114  I'-  C., 

when  his  authority  was  disputed   by  his   half 
tioehus  Cyilcenus  (Antiochul  IX.).     Ho  was  assassinated 
by  an  otlil-er  of  his  court  '.Ml  P..  C. 

Alltioclllis  IX.  ,  siiniamcd  I'l/nivis.  son  of  Cleo- 
patra by  \ntioehiis  \  1  1.,  survived  Antloehai  VIII.,  and 

c.ilnlniltcd  >iiicidc  !'.">   H.  C. 

Aiitioohiis  X.,  snrnamed  KrsKnr.s,  son  of  tin 
inu-.  sue.  ......  led    his   father   in    '.'..  P..  ('..  but    w:-.s    s  ......    afler 

led.  and  died  in  i.bseurity. 


Antiochus  XI.,  •umnmi-d  A«IATirm,  w«*  the  twrn- 

lieth  and   I. 

1  II.  i'..  mid  wn<  d 
.  II.  ('..  wl,, 

\llll   or. i.  ncmr   ,(,, 

•"'•  ^  »id«. 

l'"p.  ui t 

Antioijiii'a,  one  of  the  itate«  i  •  .  ,  of 

lloliv>r.  01, 
i  Cundinuu 
dinamarca  and  Ca  m   th.-   W.   i.v   OH 

\mrge 

i  is  rich  in  precious  melalx.     'I : 
lion  of  the  inlmbiUuiU  is  mining.   Capital,  Mcdcllin. 
ii.  l.-rn.  ;;il.,.'.'7l. 

Antip'aroN,  Oli'aro*,  or  Olc'aroii,  a  (. 
and  in  tin-  •    I  mile  W.  of  p., 

of  tli.'  i  \,  lades.     It  is  H  miles  long  and  - 
and  consists  of  a  mass  of  marble.  <".\<  red  with  .-ml  v. 
produces  some  grain,  wine,  etc.     Here  in  a  celebrated  *ta- 

.  which  is 

about  300  feet  long  and  80  feet  high.     The  roof  and  • 
are  adorned  with  white  incrustations  of  great  vplendor  and 
beauty.     This  grotto  was  discovered  by  M.  de  N..ii  • 

It  was  probably  not  known  to  the  ancieuts.     P  |  - 
about  1200. 

A  ill  ip 'liter  [tir.  'Am'trarpot],  a  Macedonian  general, 
who  was  a  iinpil  of  Aristotle,  and  hold  n  posi- 

tion under  Philip  of  ,M:o-<  don.  He  was  nppor 
of  that  kingdom  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  .'.:;  I  II.  < '..  wbrn 
art.  d  to  invade  Persia.  He  defeated  Agis.  king  of 
Sparta,  in  a  buttle  near  Megalopolis  in  3.10.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander,  his  generals  or  successori  agreed  that 
Antipater  should  govern  Macedonia  and  Greece.  The 
Athenians,  in  alliance  with  other  Greek  states,  made  an 
effort  to  regain  their  independence  in  322,  and  defeated 
Antipater  IH-IT  I.aniia,  but,  having  been  reinforced  by  Cra- 
i.'in-.  he  gained  a  decisive  victory  in  the  same  year.  Tho 
I.amiun  war  was  then  ended  by  a  treaty  dicUird  by  Antip- 
ator,  who  required  the  Athenians  to  deliver  Dcnio'tliencs  to 
him.  Ho  joined  Antigonus  in  a  league  against  I'erdiecai, 
and  on  tho  death  of  the  latter,  in  1121,  fuere<-.l,-,|  him  as 
;  of  the  empire.  He  died  in  ::i'J  or  :iln  B.  ('.,  and  left 
.  Ciissander.  (Sec  TIIIIII.W  At. i.,  "  History  of  Greece ;" 
DIOIHIIM  s  Si.  'ry.") 

Antipater,  a  son  of  Herod  the  Great  and  Doris,  wat 
notorious  for  his  wickedness.     Having  proouml  the  death 
of  his  half-brothers  Aristobuluj*  and  Alexander,  and 
spired  against  his  father,  be  was  put  to  doath  in  1  B.  C. 

Antipator  tho  Idumnin,  a  son  of  Antipao,  and  the 

father  of  Herod  the  lir.at.  lieeaine  governor  of  Iduuiea. 

Having  assisted  Julius   Cu-sar   in   his    war  against    •!,.• 

tians,  ho  was  rewarded  with  the  office  of  procurator 

or  governor  of  Judea,  about  46  li.  C.     Died  in  4::  I:    '  . 

\iiti put «T  of  Tarsnn,  a  Stoic  philosopher  who  lired 
about  140  B.  C.,  wrote  several  works  on  philosophy  and 
morality.  He  opposed  the  skepticism  of  Cantcades. 
(  icero  represents  him  as  a  man  of  remarkable  subtlety. 

Antip'athy  [l.at.  anlipallii'a;  Or.  amn«<».  from 
i,T,,  ind  ii««,  "  feeling"]  is  a  term  applied  to 

a  peculiarity  of  the  physical  or  mental  eon-tiiniion  in 
which  certain  persons  feel  a  strong  aversion  to  particular 
objects  not  offensive  to  other*.  Some  have  from  child 
hood  un  antipathy  to  animal  fond,  while  others  dislike 
one  particular  kind.  That  this  is  not  always  the  eB. 
caprice  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  contact  with 

.  rsi,,n  produces  very  di«agreeable,  and  in  some  cases 
injun  ..„  the  system.     Certain  medicine*  affect 

particular  p.i-.ns  dangerously;   a  single   gram  of  un -r 
eurv  has   been   known   I  The 

m..:i  romnrknb utipathi.'s  are  those  afb  "<-ial 

..„  known  t..  faint  at  the  sight  of 

rcMilos  and  other  animals.     The  smell  "f  mu»k  or  .rnber- 
gris  has  been  known  to  throw 

and  y.iimm-rmann  in.-in  .-<•  of  a  lady  wbo 

i  by  tooMmgmu, 

Vntiph'ilus  [•Am'*4A«K].  an    emin 

' 

us   and    Kuropii,"  and   a   portrait  . 

nder  the  *'•• 

\nti|.lil.mi-'lii'  [from  the  Or.  ». 
4,n',Y»-  '"  "burn"],  n  term  appi 

ntlBniiiir-tion  or  .  \rit*menl 
m   inflammatory  disease*.     Among  thesjt  IJUWl 

n  g. 
i.       Vnlipho    'ir. -A 
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ANTIPHON— ANTISEPTIC. 


Attic  orators,  born  at  Rhamnus  in  Attica  about  480  B.  C., 
was  a  son  of  Sophilus  the  Sophist,  lie  opened  a  school  of 
rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  made  reforms  in  the  art  of  oratory. 
Among  his  pupils  was  Thucydides,  who  expressed  a  high 
opinion  of  him.  Declining  to  plead  in  court  or  appear  as 
a  public  speaker,  he  gained  much  influence  and  distinction 
by  composing  orations  for  politicians  and  arguments  for 
persons  who  were  accused.  He  was  an  adversary  of  Alci- 
biades  in  politics,  and  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  revo- 
lution which  in  411  B.  C.  abolished  democracy  and  converted 
Athens  into  an  oligarchy  ruled  by  a  council  of  400.  A  sud- 
den reaction  restored  Alcibiades  to  power,  and  Antiphon 
was  tried  for  treason.  He  made  an  able  speech  in  his  own 
defence,  but  was  convicted  and  executed  in  411  B.  C.  Fif- 
teen of  his  orations  arc  still  extant.  (See  D.  KITIINKEN  and 
P.  VAN  SPAAX,  "Disscrtatio  do  Antiphonte  Oratoro  At- 
tico,"  1763;  A.  DRYANDER,  "  Commentatio  do  Autiphontis 
Vita,"  1838.) 

An'tiphon  [Gr.  imtoovos,  from  am,  "  against,"  "  in  re- 

Sly  to,"  and  ijxu^ii,  a  "  voice  "],  a  piece  of  music  performed 
i  cathedral  service  by  choristers,  who  sing  alternately;  a 
short  verse  which  was  sung  in  the  ancient  Church  before 
the  psalms  and  other  portions  of  the  service. 

Antiph'ony  [Gr.  imitunn'],  a  term  applied  by  the  an- 
cient Greeks  to  a  species  of  musical  accompaniment  in  the 
octave  by  instruments  or  voices. 

AXTII'IIOXY  is  also  a  sacred  song  sung  by  two  parties, 
each  responding  to  the  other;  the  answer  of  one  choir  to 
the  other  when  an  anthem  is  sung  alternately.  This  prac- 
tice prevailed  amongst  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  in  the 
early  Christian  Church.  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  is 
said  to  have  introduced  it  into  the  Eastern  Church  in  the 
second  century. 

Antip'odes  [from  the  Gr.  am,  "  against,"  and  irou'c, 
iroSos,  "  the  foot"],  in  geography,  signifies  people  who  live 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  globe,  and  whoso  feet  point  against 
each  other.  The  antipodes  of  any  place  are  those  who  live 
at  the  other  end  of  a  straight  line  drawn  from  that  place 
through  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  its  opposite  surface. 
Thus,  the  antipodes  of  London,  which  is  in  lat  51°  30'  N. 
and  Ion.  0°,  must  be  in  lat.  51°  30'  S.  and  Ion.  180°  E.  or  W. 
The  noon  of  any  point  corresponds  with  the  midnight  of 
its  antipodes,  and  the  summer  of  one  coincides  with  the 
winter  of  the  other. 

Antipodes,  a  small  island  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
S.  E.  of  New  Zealand;  lat.  49°  32'  S.,  Ion.  178°  42'  E.  It 
is  so  called  because  it  is  the  nearest  land  to  the  antipodes 
of  London. 

An'tipope,  one  who  assumes  or  usurps  the  office  of 
pope,  but  is  not  regularly  elected  or  generally  recognized 
as  such.  The  emperors  of  Germany  in  several  instances, 
having  quarrelled  with  the  pope,  appointed  another  person 
to  the  office.  The  emperor  Henry  IV.  in  1080  appointed 
the  antipope  Clement  III.  in  opposition  to  Pope  Gregory 
VII.  In  some  cases  two  rival  popes  have  been  elected  by 
different  parties  of  cardinals.  The  great  Western  schism 
began  in  1378,  when  the  Italian  party  chose  Urban  VI.. 
and  the  French  cardinals  voted  for  Clement  VII.,  who  held 
his  court  at  Avignon,  and  was  recognized  by  France  and 
Spain.  This  schism  was  continued  after  their  death  by  an- 
other double  election,  but  in  1415  the  Council  of  Constance 
deposed  both  of  the  popes,  and  elected  Martin  V.  The  last 
antipope  was  Felix  V.  (originally  Amadous  VIII.  of  Savoy), 
who  was  elected  in  1439,  and  abdicated  in  1449. 

An'tiquaries,  Society  of,  the  title  of  several  asso- 
ciations of  learned  men,  formed  to  promote  the  study  of 
antiquities.  The  London  Society  of  Antiquaries  was  found- 
ed in  1572,  and  reorganized  in  1707,  but  received  its  charter 
in  1751.  The  Scottish  Society  of  Antiquaries  was  founded 
in  17SO.  The  American  Antiquarian  Society  was  organized 
in  Massachusetts  in  1812. 

An'tiqimry  [Lat.  nntlr/na'rhu,  from  atili'tjaun,  "an- 
cient"]. The  term  (in  Latin)  was  originally  applied  to 
persons  who  copied  old  books  in  convents  before  the  inven- 
tion of  printing.  In  modern  language  an  antiquary  is  one 
who  studies  and  collects  ancient  monuments  and  remains, 
snrh  as  medals,  coins,  statues,  manuscripts,  and  inscript  ions  ; 
or  who  makes  researches  into  the  history,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms of  former  generations.  The  antiquary  renders  :m 
important  service  to  society  by  collecting  materials  for  his- 
tory and  rescuing  many  documents  from  the  ravages  of 
time.  The  word  is  nearly  synonymous  with  arohnolognt. 
Pausanias  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  first  antiquary. 

Antique,  an-teek',  a  French  word  derived  from  the 
Latin  iutiir<jiticn,  "  ancient,"  signifies  old,  ancient,  old-fash- 
ioned, antiquated.  In  the  language  of  art,  the  epithet 
antique  is  applied  to  the  style  of  the  ancient  Greek  artists, 
especially  the  sculptors,  in  contradistinction  to  the  medi- 
aeval and  the  modern  styles.  The  word  atitf^nc,  variously 


defined,  is  generally  understood  to  refer  to  a  period  ante- 
eedent  to  the  revival  of  classical  studies  in  the  West  and 
the  n  iiniuiuii'-ntf  art.  The  Greek  sculptors  excelled  in  ideal 
beauty  of  form,  and  the  antique  style  is  by  most  critics  con- 
sidered more  perfect  than  the  mediaeval  or  the  modern. 

Antiq'uities  [1-at.  <inii<jniiu'ttx,  from  anli'tjitua,  "an- 
cient"], an  important  department  of  learning,  comprises 
all  memorable  facts,  ideas,  and  things  which  relate  to  or 
illustrate  the  origin,  early  institutions,  and  development. 
of  nations.  Thus,  the  study  of  antiquities,  in  the  largest 
application  of  the  term,  includes  a  knowledge  of  the  re- 
ligion, laws,  language,  arts,  traditions,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms of  ancient  peoples,  as  well  as  a  cognizance  of  ancient 
monuments  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  other  arts. 
In  a  more  restricted  and  perhaps  more  popular  sense, 
the  study  of  antiquities  is  limited  to  the  discovery,  col- 
lection, verification,  description,  and  explanation  of  the 
relics  of  antiquity,  such  as  medals,  statues,  inscriptions, 
manuscripts,  ruined  buildings,  bas-reliefs,  and  hiero- 
glyphics. About  the  time  of  the  revival  of  learning  after 
the  Dark  Ages  the  study  of  classical  antiquities  became  a 
distinct  branch  of  research,  which  was  pursued  by  many 
eminent  scholars.  Grgevius  published  a  valuable  work  on 
Greek  antiquities,  entitled  "  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Gra>- 
carum"  (12  vols.  fol.,  1697  ct  seq.);  and  Roman  antiquities 
were  amply  illustrated  by  Gronovius  in  his  "  Thesaurus  An- 
tiquitatum Komauarum"  (13  vols.  fol.,  1697).  Champollion, 
Young,  and  Bunsen  are  the  highest  authorities  in  Egyptian 
antiquities.  Among  the  best  antiquarian  works  may  be 
mentioned  MOXTFAUCON,  "Antiquitfi  ExpliqueV  (15  vols., 
1719-24);  HF.KREN,  "History of  Ancient  Commerce;"  Dr. 
W.  SMITH'S  "Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities;" 
MONTFAUCOX,  "Monuments  de  la  Monarchic  Francaisc" 
(5  vols.,  1725).  (For  the  difference  between  archaeology 
and  antiquities,  see  ARCHEOLOGY.) 

Antiquity  of  the  Human  Race.  See  MAN,  by 
PRES.  M.  B.  ANDERSON,  LL.D. 

Anti'quus  (.TAX),  a  skilful  Dutch  painter,  born  at 
Groningen  Oct.  11,  1702.  He  passed  many  years  in  Rome, 
Florence,  and  Venice,  and  after  his  return  to  Holland  was 
patronized  by  the  prince  of  Orange.  Among  his  works  arc 
a  "  Fall  of  the  Giants,"  a  "  Parnassus,"  and  many  portraits. 
Died  in  1750. 

Anti-rent'ers,  a  name  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
several  counties  in  Eastern  New  York,  who  refused  to  pay 
the  rents  and  feudal  services  required  of  them  by  the  so- 
called  lord-patroons,  the  owners  of  the  land.  This  dis- 
turbance, which  at  one  time  nearly  amounted  to  insurrec- 
tion, was  at  length  ended  by  the  triumph  of  the  Anti-rent 
party  in  the  constitutional  convention  of  1846,  in  which  a 
clause  was  inserted  abolishing  thenceforth  all  feudal  ten- 
ures and  incidents. 

Anti-Sabbata'rians,  a  sect  of  Christians  who  recog- 
nize no  obligation  to  observe  the  Sabbath,  and  who  atlinn 
that  the  New  Testament  does  not  call  for  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  or  any  other  day. 

Antisa'na,  a  volcanic  peak  of  the  Andes,  in  Ecuador, 
35  miles  S.  E.  of  Quito,  and  20  miles  N.  E.  of  Cotopaxi, 
has  an  altitude  of  19,140  feet. 

Antis'cii  (the  plu.  of  Antis'cius),  or  Antiscians 
[from  the  Gr.  am,  "against,"  and  o-«i<t,  a  "shade"  or 
"shadow"],  literally,  having  "opposing  shadows"  or 
having  their  shadows  in  opposite  directions  at  noon  ;  a 
term  applied  to  the  people  N.  and  S.  of  the  equator,  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  each  other. 

Antiscorbu'tic  [Lat.  anliworlm'ticns,  from  the  Gr. 
avri,  "  against,"  and  the  Lat.  toorfat'tut,  the  "  scurvy  "], 
corrective  of  Hcorlmtm,  or  scurvy.  (See  Sri  i:vy.)  Onions, 
lime-juice,  potatoes,  lemons,  horse-radish,  scurvy-grass, 
etc.  are  the  best  antiscorbutics.  Diet,  and  not  medicine, 
is  needed  to  effect  the  cure. 

Antisep'tic  [from  the  Gr.  am,  "against,"  and  (TIJITIO, 
to  "putrefy  "],  opposed  to  or  preventing  putrefaction.  An- 
tiseptics are  substances  which  prevent  or  check  the  decay 
and  putrefaction  of  organic  matters.  As  air,  moisture, 
and  heat  are  necessary  conditions  of  putrefaction,  the  ex- 
clusion of  one  of  these  from  the  animal  or  vegetable  mat- 
ter is  an  antiseptic  process.  The  common  practice  of 
preserving  fruit  in  air-tight  cans  of  tin  or  glass  is  an 
illustration  of  this  principle.  Generally  speaking,  so  long 
as  the  air  is  excluded  no  decomposition  or  decay  can  take 
place.  Cold  is  a  powerful  antiseptic;  intense  cold  will  pre- 
vent change  even  in  those  substances  which  putrefy  most 
readily.  To  render  timber  more  durable  and  less  liable  to  de- 
cay, corrosive  sublimate,  chloride  of  zinc,  and  heavy  oil  of 
tar  are  sometimes  used.  For  this  purpose  the  wood  is  placed 
in  a  steam-box,  its  pores  arc  filled  with  steam,  and  a  vacuum 
is  formed  in  the  pores  by  the  condensation  of  the  steuni. 
The  pores  are  then  filled  with  the  antiseptic  substance. 
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The  more  important  chemical  imti.-<  ptici  are — alcohol. 
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Anti-Slavery,  u  term  which  originated  during  the 
long  agitation  that  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  slavery  in 
tho  tr.  S.  It  was  used  nearly  synonymously  with  " aboli- 
tion,"  Imt  was  preferred  l,y  many  as  being  more  definite, 
-ince.  111'-  latin-  in-ill  mi^lit  as.  well  bo  applied  to  tho  "abo- 
lition of  royally  "  i  a  phrase  mii'-li  in  vogno  during  tho  first 
"•h  Revolution)  as  to  tho  doing  away  with  slavery. 
Tho  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  the  \' .  S.  became  more  and 
mure  widely  diffused  and  more  intense  as  tho  evila  of  slav- 
ery became  more  apparent,  but  it  found  its  most  decided 
and  forcible  i-xpn --MOII  through  tho  organization  known  as 
the.  Aiii.-ri.-an  Anti-Slavery  Society.  (See  next  article.) 

Anti-Slavery  Society,  American.     This  society 

i /•'•-. 1  in  Dee.,  l-:;:i,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
by  a  convention  of  ili-legates  from  a  few  anti-slavery  so- 
cictii-s  uli.  .li  in  '••-.:  tenoi  in  the  U.  S.,  and  of  other  per- 
sons who  were  friemls  of  emancipation.  The  preamble 

I  and  third  articles  of  its  constitution  express 
the  rharai-u-r  and  purposes  of  the  society.  The  preamble 
is  that,  ••  Whereas,  slavery  is  contrary  to  the  princi- 
ples of  natural  justice,  of  our  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  tho  Christian  religion,  and  is  destructive  of 
tho  prosperity  of  tho  country,  while  it  is  endangering  the 
p  a  •!•.  union,  and  liberties  of  the  States:  and  whereas,  we 
believe  it  tho  duty  and  interest  of  the  masters  immediately 
to  emancipate  their  slaves,  and  that  no  scheme  of  expatri- 
ation, either  voluntary  or  by  compulsion,  can  remove  this 
great  ami  increasing  evil; ...  wo  ilo  hereby  agree  to  form 
ourselves  into  a  society,"  etc.  Tho  second  and  third  arti- 
that  "the  object  of  this  society  is  the  entire 
ion  ...  slavery  in  the  United  States ;"  that  the  society 
"  shall  aim  to  elevate  tho  character  and  condition  of  the 
people  of  color,  by  encouraging  their  intellectual,  moral, 
mid  religious  improvement,  and  by  removing  public  prej- 
udice. Hint  thus  they  may,  according  to  their  intellectual 
and  moral  worth,  share  an  equality  with  the  whites  of  civil 
and  religious  privileges ;  but  this  society  will  never,  in  any 
way,  countenance  the  oppressed  in  vindicating  their  rights 
by  resorting  to  physical  force." 
Th 

publi 

declared:  "The  right  to  enjoy  liberty  is  inalienable.  To 
invade  it  is  to  usurp  tho  prerogative  of  Jehovah.  Kv-ry 
man  has  a  right  to  his  own  body,  to  tho  products  of  his 
on  n  labor,  to  the  protection  of  law,  and  to  the  common  ad- 
\antag.-s  of  so.-ictv.  It  is  piracy  to  buy  or  steal  a  native 
African,  and  subject  him  to  servitude.  Surely  the  sin  is 
as  great  to  enslave  an  American  as  an  African.  Therefore 
\\c  believe  and  affirm  that  there  is  no  difference  in  prin.-ipic 
between  tho  African  slave  trade  and  American  slavery: 
th.it  every  American  citizen  who  retains  a  human  being 
in  involuntary  bondage  as  his  property  is,  according  to 
Scripture,  a  miui-stealer  :  that  the  slaves  ought  instantly  to 
be  set  In-.-,  and  brought  under  tho  protection  of  law:  that 
it'  they  liv  c.l  from  the  time  of  I'haraoh  down  to  tho  present 
p.-i-io.l,  and  had  been  entailed  throii'_'h  MMMHHv  genera- 
tions their  right  to  be  IV mild  never  base  1 n  alien- 
ated, but  their  claims  would  have  constantly  risen  in  solem- 
nity; that,  nil  those  lans  which  are  now  in  force,  admitting 

•ght  of  slavery,  arc  therefore,  before  Hod.  utterly  null 
ami  void,  being  an  audacious  usurpation  of  the  I>iv  me  pre- 
rogative, a  daring  infringement  on  the  law  of  nature,  a 

overthrow  of  the  MTV  foiin .bit ions  of  the  social  com- 
pact, a plde  extinction  of  all  tho  relnti- 

ments.  and  obligations  ,,f  mankind,   and   a   pnramptoont 
transgression    of  all    the   holy  commandment-  :    and    that 
therefore  they  ought    instantly   to   be   abrogated.      V. 
ther  believe  and  affirm  that  all  persons  of  color  who  . 
the  qualifications  which  are  demanded  of  others,  ought  to 
l.c  admitted  forthwith  to  the  enjoyment  of  th. 

ileges.  and  the  evcrci I'll.'-  same  prerogati\. 

and  that  the    paths  of  preferment,  "f  wealth,  and  of  intel- 
ligence  should  be  opened  as  widely  to  them  a.-  to  ! 
of  a  white  complexion." 


fho  society,  thus  organized,  immediately   adopted  and 
dished   a  ••  1).-.  1  ir. ition  of  Sentiments,"  in    which   they 


g  the  mearorei   by  which  (be  loeietr   » 
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auerts  :    "Our  pi. 
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are  spiritual,  and  v  •:.<•  pulling  down 

of  stronghold-."  "  "ur  measures  »h».  uly,  a»tbu 

opposition   "t   in,  0  .   moral  n.iruption  ;  the  Je- 

struetion  of  error  by  the  polniey  of  truth  ;  the  ...cilhruw 
of  prejudice  by  the  power  of  love;  and  the  abolition  of 

i  :r.t    ..I     r.  p.-M.i!  '          -hall    Mnd 

forth  agents  to  lilt  up  tin-  \ou-e  of  i<  monstrance,  of  warn- 
ing, of  entreaty  and  rebuke.  We  (hall  circulate,  un»par- 
ingly  and  exti  n-iu  -ly.  unti-tlavery  tractii  and  periodicali. 

ill  enlist  the  pulpit  and  the  pr.  •-  ill  the  cauM  of  the 

suffering  and  the  dumb.  \Ve  shall  aim  at  a  purification  of 
the  church'  s  tr.  uu  all  participation  in  the  guilt  of  rl.i 
U  i  -hall  encourage  the  labor  of  freemen  rather  than  that 
of  slaves,  by  giving  a  preference  to  their  production'.  We 
shall  spare  no  means  to  bring  the  whole  nation  to  ipeedy 
repentance." 

Arthur  Tappan,  Lindley  Coatea,  William  Lloyd  Garri*on, 
and  Wendell  Phillips  successively  presided  over  i 
from  the  time  of  its  organization  to  that  <>f  its  dishandmrnt. 
Among  tho  persons  who  have  held  offices  in  it  an—  Ilrnja- 
min  Lundv,  Lucretia  Mott,  William  Jay,  John  (!.  Wbittier. 
Abby  Kelly   Foster,  tierrit   Smith.  Sanim  I  J.  May,  Owen 
Lovejoy,  and  Edward  Bcccher.     Its  organitation  wa»  the 
signal  for  tho  concentration  of  the  resistance  of  slaveholder! 
and  their  allies.  North  and  South,  against  the  anti-slavery 
sentiment  which  had  always  existed,  and  which  had,  from 
time  to  time,  found  expression  in  the  community.     Nume- 
rous anti-slavery  societies,  of  States,  comities,  and  . 
were  soon  organised  throughout  the  North  ;  and  the**,  with 
those  which  had  been  founded  prior  to  the  American  - 
cty,  became  it»  auxiliaries.     Besides  this  organiied  aid.  it 
received  cordial  sympathy  and  substantial  help  from  m.  n 
and  women  not  enrolled  as  its  members,  who  welcomed  it 
as  a  mighty  instrumentality  for  the  overthrow  of  slavery. 
It  represented  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  country,  which 
was  actively  warring  against  American  slavery.     During 
it»  existence  it  adhered  to   its  original  constitution,  and 
carried  on  its  work  in  accordance  with  its  Declaration  of 
Sentiments.     At  its  tenth  annual  meeting,  held  in   New 
York  in  May.  1844,  it  adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that, 
whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  contained  provision! 
requiring  the  rendition  of  the  fugitive  ilave  to  his  master, 
therefore  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  freedom  required  tin-  div 
solution  of  the  national  compact,  and  forbade  abolitionist! 
to  hold  office  or  vote  under  that  Constitution.     During  a 
long  period  of  yean  this  society  and  its  adherents  we. 
posed  by  a  large  portion  of  the  press  and  of  the  pulpits  of 
the  nation,  and  were  frequently  the  victims  of  the  violence 
of  mobs,  who  disturbed  their  meetings,  assaulted  their  per- 
sons, destroyed  their  property,  and  imperilled  their  live*. 
In  May.  IBM,   !'•  nnsylvania  Hall,  a  large  building  erccUx 
in  Philadelphia  for  the  use  of  public  meetings,  and  "P"'- 
ally  for  anti-slavery  meetings  (against  which  nearly  all  I 
churches  and  halls  of  the  country  were  th 
burned  to  the  ground  by  a  furious  mob  on  the  fourth 
after  its  opening  and  dedication.     The  purpose  of  t 
ciety—  namely,  the  creation  of  a  public  sentiment  i 
should   overthrow  American  slavery—  was  at  last 
idi-hcd.    This  moral  force,  which  had  been  steadily  in 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  whu 
called  into  existence  a  small  and  earnest  politi 
],n  -111  pervaded  the  Republican  party  to  the  extent  ncces- 
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ANTISTHENES— ANTONINUS,   MAKCUS  AUKELIUS. 


Antis'thencs  ['AwKTSinuL  an  eminent  Greek  Cynic 
philosopher,  called  tho  founder  of  the  Cynic  sect  or  school, 
was  born  at  Athens,  and  Hourishcil  about  400  II.  C.  He 
wa  -  a  voung  man  when  he  served  at  the  battle  of  Tanairra, 
4LT)  IS.  C.  lie  was  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Socrates,  whose 
death  he  witnessed.  After  this  event  he  opened  a  school 
at  Athens  in  tho  gymnasium  of  Cynosarges,  win-re  the 
famous  and  witty  Diogenes  became  one  of  his  pupils.  He 
was  a  man  of  temperate  habits  and  simple  mode  of  life,  in- 
culcating a  contempt  of  riches  and  sensual  pleasure.  lie 
maintained  that  virtue  is  all-sufficient  for  happiness,  and 
directed  his  attention  chiefly  to  practical  morality.  His 
works  on  various  suhjcets  arc  lost,  but  several  of  his  sen- 
tentious and  pithy  sayings  have  been  preserved.  Socrates 
reproved  the  poverty  of  his  dress  and  his  neglect  of  the 
conventional  by  saying,  "I  can  see  thy  pride  through  the 
holes  in  thy  robe."  Antisthenes  was  living  in  371  B.  C. 

Antis'trophc  [Or.  ii/Tur7v>o<J>j,  from  ivri,  "against," 
and  aTpfifria,  to  "turn"],  a  term  applied  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  that  part  of  a  song  or  dance  before  tho  altar 
which  was  performed  by  turning  from  the  left  to  the  right. 
Hence  a  stanza  or  portion  of  poetry  following  the  strophe, 
and  responding  to  it,  was  called  antistrophe. 

An'ti-Tau'rus,  a  range  of  mountains  in  the  N.  part 
of  Asia  .Minor,  extends  from  the  Bosphorus  eastward,  and 
is  nearly  parallel  to  the  Blank  Sea.  Accordingto  some  au- 
thorities, it  extends  from  Arjish-Dagh  (Mount  Arga-us) 
north-eastward  into  Armenia,  forming  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  Euphrates  and  the  Kizil-Irmak,  which  enters 
tho  Black  Sea.  The  name  Anti-Taurus  was  given  to  tho 
range  because  it  is  "opposite  to  or  over  against  the  Tau- 
rus." As  the  latter  extends  along  tho  coast  of  tho  Mediter- 
ranean, so  the  former  runs  along  tho  coast  of  (he  Black  Sea. 

Antith'csis  [from  the  Gr.  ivrl,  "against,"  and  SJCTIS,  a 
"  position  "],  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of  speech  in  which  an 
idea  is  rendered  more  emphatic  and  impressive  by  juxta- 
position and  contrast  with  an  opposite  or  converse  idea. 
Thus  a  critic  said  of  a  certain  book.  "  It  contains  many 
good  things,  and  many  new  ;  but  the  good  arc  not  new,  and 
the  new  are  not  good." 

Anti-Trinitarians.  See  USITAUIANISM,  by  ORVILLE 
DEWEY,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D. 

An'titype  [Gr.  ayrinnroc,  from  aim,  "against,"  and 
hence  •'  corresponding  to,"  and  Timot,  a  "  type  "].  a  type  or 
figure  which  corresponds  to  some  other  type.  In  theology, 
it  denotes  that  of  which  the  type  was  a  prefiguration  ;  the 
person  in  whom  any  prophetic  typo  is  fulfilled.  "Tho 
holy  places  made  by  hands  are  figures  of  the  true,"  which 
are  the  antitypes  of  the  former.  (See  TYPE.) 

An'tium  [It.  AII'ZO],  an  ancient  city  of  Latium.  on  the 
sea-coast,  34  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Rome,  was  a  favorite  resort 
of  opulent  citizens  of  Rome,  in  whose  villas  famous  works 
of  art  have  been  discovered.  Among  these  was. the  Apollo 
Belvedere.  The  emperors  Caligula  and  Nero  were  natives 
of  Antium,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  a  village 
called  1'orto  d'Anzo  (i.  c.  the  "port  of  Antium"). 

Anti'vnri,  a  town  and  seaport  of  Albania,  on  the 
Adriatic,  14  miles  N.  W.  of  Scutari.  Tho  harbor  is  shal- 
low, and  admits  only  small  vessels.  It  exports  oil,  etc.,  and 
has.  with  its  suburbs,  about  1000  houses.  Pop.  about  5000. 

Ant  -  l.iiin,  the  larva  of  several  species  of  Myrmeleon, 


Ant-Lion. 


and  other  cognate  genera,  insects  of  the  order  Js'europtcra. 
found  in  sandy  tracts  in  different  parts  of  the  world.    The 


perfect  insect  is  similar  in  appearance  to  the  dragon-fly. 
The  larva  is  remarkable  for  the  curious  and  insidious  mode 
in  which  it  catches  the  ants  and  other  insects  on  which 
it  feeds.  It  excavates  a  funnel-shaped  cavity  in  the  sandy 
soil,  and  lies  in  wait  at  the  bottom  until  an  insect  comes  so 
near  to  the  edge  of  the  pit  that  the  loose  sand  gives  way 
and  the  insect  falls  down  the  slope.  If,  before  reaching 
tile  bottom,  its  victim  begins  to  climb  upward,  the  ant-lion 
throws  sand  upon  it  and  brings  it  down.  Several  species 
of  ant-lion  are  found  in  the  U.  S. 

Antcrci,  an-tee'si  [from  the  (!r.  avri,  "  against/'  and 
o*«o?,  a  ••house"  or  "dwelling-place''],  in  geography,  is 
applied  to  people  who  live  under  the  same  meridian  and  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  equator,  but  the  one  in  north 
and  the  other  in  south  latitude.  The  summer  of  one  coin- 
cides in  time  with  the  winter  of  the  other. 

Antoinc,  a  post-township  of  Clarke  CO.,  Ark.    P.  1835. 

\  i.l  01  in  .  a  township  of  Pike  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  238. 

Antommar'chi  (FHAXCESCO),  an  Italian  anatomist, 
born  in  17MI,  a  native  of  Corsica,  became  anatomical  dis- 
sector to  a  lio.-pital  of  Florence.  In  1819  he  was  sent  for 
to  attend  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena.  The  ex-cmperor  was  so 
well  pleased  witji  him  that  he  left  him  a  legacy  of  100,000 
francs.  He  published  "The  Last  Moments  of  Napoleon'' 
(2  vols.,  182:!).  In  is:i6  ho  settled  in  New  Orleans  as  a 
homceopathist.  He  died  in  Cuba  April  3,  1838.  • 

Anton  Ulrich,  a  son  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick-Wolf- 
enbuttel,  was  born  in  1714.  Ho  married  in  1739  Anna 
Carlovna,  who  was  a  niece  of  the  Russian  empress,  Anna 
Ivanovna.  and  who  became  regent  in  17-10.  In  l>cc.,  1711, 
Anna  was  deposed,  and  banished  with  her  husband  to  the 
government  of  Archangel.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died 
about  178(1. 

Antonel'H  (OIACOMO),  an  Italian  cardinal  and  astute 
politician,  born  at  Sonnino  April  2, 1800.  He  became  grand 
treasurer  of  the  two  apostolic  chambers  in  Isjo,  and  was 
appointed  minister  of  finance  by  Pius  IX.,  soon  alter  his 
election.  In  1847  ho  was  made  cardinal-deacon.  He  ac- 
quired much  influence  with  the  pope,  and  opposed  the 
liberal  movement  of  1848.  In  1841J  he  was  appointed  pa- 
pal secretary  of  foreign  affairs  (i.  e.  prime  minister),  which 
place  he  occupied  when  Rome,  in  1870,  was  incorporated 
with  tho  kingdom  of  Italy.  He  strenuously  opposed  the 
cause  of  Italian  unity.  D.  Nov.  6,  1876. 

Antonel'lo,  or  Antonclli  (Axroxio),  surnamed  DA 
MESSINA,  from  the  place  of  bis  birth,  an  eminent  painter, 
born  at  Messina  in  1414.  He  is  reputed  to  be  the  first 
Italian  who  painted  in  oil,  having  visited  Bruges  and  ob- 
tained from  ,T.  van  Eyck  the  secret  of  oil-painting.  He 
returned  to  Italy  about  1445,  after  which  ne  worked  at 
Milan,  and  removed  to  Venice  about  1470.  He  gained  dis- 
tinction by  the  brilliance  of  his  coloring.  Died  in  1475. 

Anto'nia  (M.uoii.  or  the  ELDER),  a  Roman  lady,  a 
daughter  of  Mark  Antony  the  Triumvir,  was  born  in  39 
B.C.  Her  mother  was  Octavia,  a  sister  of  Augustus  Ca-sar. 
She  was  married  to  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  was  the 
grandmother  of  Nero. — Her  sister,  AXTOXIA  MIXOH  (the 
Younger),  was  born  36  B.  C.  She  was  the  w  it'e  of  Claudius 
Ttrusus  >.'ero.  and  mother  of  the  famous  (lermaiiieus  and  of 
the  emperor  Claudius.  She  is  said  to  have  been  virtuous 
and  fair.  Died  in  37  or  38  A.  D. 

Anto'nides  van  der  Goes  (JOHAXXTS).  a  Dutch 
poet,  born  at  Goes  in  1647.  He  held  an  office  in  the  admi- 
ralty. His  principal  work  is  a  national  epic  poem  on  the 
river  Y,  which  is  entitled  "Jjstroom,"  or  "Y-Stroom" 
(1671),  and  was  very  popular.  Iticd  Sept.  18,  ]f>S4. 

Antoni'nus  (MAIUTS  AI-RELIVS),  usually  called  Mar- 
cus Aurcliii!S  sometimes  surnamed  TIIK  PHILOSOPHIC,  a 
Human  emperor  highly  distinguished  for  his  wisdom  and 
virtue,  was  born  in  Rome  in  April,  121  A.  D.  He  was  a 
BOD  of  Annius  Ycrus  and  Domitia  Calvilla,  and  his  original 
name  was  -M.imis  Axxirs  YKKIS.  llis  education  was 
directed  1-v  I-'ronto  and  Hcrodes  Atlieus.  lie  became  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  with  the  principles  of  which 
liis  habitual  conduct  was  consistent.  Having  been  adopted 
as  a  son  by  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius  in  138  A.  D..  be 
assumed  the  name  of  M.  TKlius  Aurelins  Vcrus  Ciesar.  He 
was  chosen  consul  in  1  10,  and  married  Faustina,  a  daughter 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  whom  he  succeeded  in  161  A.  D.  He 
then  admitted  Lucius  Commoiliis  (or  Lucius  Ycrus)  to  a 
share  of  the  imperial  power,  but  the  latter  died  in  the  year 
Hi'.).  Before  this  date  the  Roman  army  gained  several  vic- 
tories over  the  Parthian?.  Although  the  temper  of  .V: 
Aurclius  was  pacific,  he  was  involved  in  frequent  wars  by 
the-  aggressions  of  northern  barbarians  and  the  revolts  of 
his  subjects.  He  conducted  in  person  an  expedition  against 
tin-  -Murcoinanni.  which  was  successful,  in  Ills  A.  D.,  and  he 
afterwards  drove  them  out  of  Pannonia.  In  174  A.  I),  ho 
gained  over  the  Quadi  a  famous  victory,  which  was  reputed 
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miraculous.     According  I"  h  •      •  ind  nther  writers, 

tln>  Romans,  who  were  snhVring  with  thirst,  WIT.-  reh 

l.y  :t  shower  of  ruin,  while  their  encinn  -  were  dcnioi 

In     :i     violent     storm     n(   hail.       One    of   his    generals,  named 

Avidius   Ca--ius,  tin  n   commanding    in    .-  •••!   in 

175  A.  I),  iiinl   obtaim    i 

Asia,  but  ho  was  killed  by  hi*  mvn  ..tli.-crs  in  the  game  year. 

In  1 7ii  the  emperor  v  i-it.-.l  ^vnaaiid  K  £  v  |  it,  anil  display  cd 

great  el.-nlcney  toward-  |.,i-ons  who  had  bc<-n  illlpii 
in  tin- recent  rebellion.  On  his  homeward  journey  he  palled 
through  Athens,  where  ho  founded  a  chair  of  pUkMOpbj 
fur  cadi  "I'  ill"  tonr  Mot*,  I'i.i  i.-.i  ic.  Stoic,  Peripatetic,  and 
Kpicurcaii.  His  ardent  lovo  of  learning  cuntinue.l  un- 
abated in  advanced  age,  and  ho  cherished  constantly,  ami.  I  -t 
tho  turmoil  "I'  war  HIM!  tin-  distractions  of  public  life,  his 
philoaopnla  ami  philanthropic  aspirations.  No  monarch 
was  ever  more  warmly  anil  generally  beloved  by  his  sub- 
jects, ll  is  a  strange  anomalyiu  his  character  and  conduct 
thai  lie  persecuted  I  he  I  h ristians.  During  a  campaign 
against  his  inveterate  enemlal,  the  Mar.-omanni,  he  died  :it 
Sirtniiim  or  at  Vindcbona  (Vienna)  in  Mar..  l>»  A.  I).,  and 
H-ceeded  hy  his  son  Commodus.  He  was  author  of  an 

i.-nt  ethiea!  work  ill  Greek,  called  "Meditations,"  a  good 
Kni:lisli  version  of  which,  by  George  Lojig,  appttna  in 
1-iiiu',  under  the  title  of  "  Thought!  of  M.  Aurelius  An- 
toninii-."  "  His  writings,"  says  (ho  eminent  philo-..pher. 
,1.  Stuart  Mill,  "the  highest  ethical  product  of  tho  ui 
mind,  differ  scarcely  perceptibly,  if  they  differ  at  all,  from 
tin-  most  characteristic  teachings  of  Christ,  This  man,  a 
better  ( 'hristian  in  all  but  tho  dogmatic  sense  of  tho  word 
than  a  Inn  ist  any  of  the  n-ten-ibl  y  ( 'hri.-tian  sovereigns  who 
have  Bi&CG  roigned,  persecuted  Christianity.  To  my  mind 
this  i.s  nne  ill'  the  mosl  tra'_'ii-al  facts  ill  all  history." 
.1.  C  vi'iTou\i  s,  ••  Uaroal  Aureliui  Philosophus;"  KIPA0LT, 
••Hist. lire  ile  rKmperrur  Marc-Antonin,  5  vole.,  1820; 

i  MONT.     "Histoiro    des    Kmpereurs:"      ]• 
••  Kind.-  .-.n  Maro-Aurclo,"  1837;  Dios  CASSITS,  "  History;" 
A(  I:I:I,R-S  VicToii,  "Do  CiBsaribus  Historia.") 

WILLIAM  JACOBS. 

Antoni'nns,  Column  of,  a  pillar  which  Marcus 
Anrelius  creeled  in  Koine  to  the  memory  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
BT  |ierhaps  in  liis  own  honor.  It  is  a  combination  of  tho 
Corinthian  and  Doric  orders,  and  is  adorned  with  bas-reliefs 
•  it  the  victories  which  Marcus  Aureliui  gained  over  tho 
.Mare<nnanni.  It  stands  in  tho  Piazza  Colonna. 

Antoninus,  Itinerary  of  [Lat.  Ant»»i'ni  Ittnrra'- 
riiim],  a  valuable  geographical  work,  tho  date  and  author 
of  which  arc  unknown.  It  contained  the  names  of  all 
places  and  stations  on  the  roads  of  the  Roman  empire, 
with  their  distances  in  Roman  miles. 

Antoni'nns  Pi'ns  (or,  more  fully,  Titus  Anre'- 
liu*  Ful'vus  Boio'nius  Ar'rius  Antoni'nus),  a 
Rom. in  emperor,  born  at  Lanuvium  Sept.  I'.i,  SO  A.  1).,  was 
a  son  of  Aurclius  Fulvus.  Ho  was  ehosen  consul  in  120 
A.  ]>..  and  married  Anna  Galoria  Faustina.  Having,  as 
proconsul  ill  Asia,  distinguished  himself  by  his  wisdom 
it  ml  equity,  ho  was  adopted  by  Hadrian  in  138  A.  1).,  and 
he  ascended  the  thnme  on  the  death  of  Hadrian,  in  July 
of  that  year.  He  adopted  as  his  successor  Marcus  Aurelius. 
lh>  r.  iu'M  was  s  i  peaceful  and  prosperous  thill  it  furnishes 
but  sca.ntv  materials  for  history.  Antoninus  promoted  liter- 
ature  il  treated  the  Christians  with  mildness.  As  a  man 

he  was  temperate,  humane,  learned,  and  eloquent.  Tho 
name  of  "  I'atcr  PatriiB  "  (-'Father  of  his  Country")  was 
given  to  him  by  tho  vote  of  the  Roman  senate.  Ho  had 
two  sons,  whom  he  survived.  He  died  Mar.  7.  Ml  A.  ]>.. 
and  was  succeeded  by  Marcus  Aurelius.  His  memory  was 
greatly  veii'M-atc.l  by'the  Romans  of  his  own  and  later  ages. 
IMC  .1.  C  U'lroi.iM  s,  "  Vita  Antonini.") 

Antoninus,  Wnll  of  (ane.  Antani'ni  IWirm).  a  ram- 
part or  intrcnchment  rai-'d  in  Scotland  by  the  Human! 
under  Lollins  I'rbieun,  in  tho  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  in 
189  A.  H.  It  extended  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Frilh  of 
i.  was  :;.i  miles  long  and  20  feet  high,  and  was  built  of 
earth  and  st Its  remains  are  called  "tinrni's  dyke." 

Anto'nio   (Nuw.As),    [Lat.    .\'/c..^i'«»   .\>it>i' • 
eminent  Spanish  critic   and  bibliographer,  born   at    - 
in  IH17.      lie  pulilished  ••  I'.ililiolheea   Hi>pami   Nova"  (2 

\..l...    H'.T'J!,    and    "I'.iblioth i    llispana  N'cliis"     J   •.•:',-.. 

lii'.nli,  which  contain  ealal..i:ncs  ,,f  all  the  Spanish  b,.,,ks, 
with  biographical  notices,  and  arc  highly  esteemed.  Ile 
ITU  Spani-li  ag.'llt  at  Home  1I)JSI-S1.  liied  A],ril  13,  1884. 

Allto'llilis  (C\irs  IIvniilli\).  »  Itoman  e..iisnl.was  a 
son  of  M.  Antonins  the  Orator,  and  an  uncle  of  M.irk 
Antony  I  he  Triumvir.  He  was  chosen  consul  as  the  e..l- 
leagueot  'Ci.'cro  in  R3B.  C.  He  was  a  protliiratc  politician, 
and  did  n..t  earnestly  e.,-..perate  with  Cicero  in  op. 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  Hied  in  -II  P..  C. 

Antonius  (M.uirv.s).  called  THE  OIIATOK,  an  eminent 


Roman  orator  and  lawrrr.  born  in   1 1::  II.  «'.,  wa» 

taiher  of   (he  famous  Mark  And'tiy.     II- 

in    101,  and   eoinul   in   '  1   wu  atU<  I. 

uitie  party.     Ihiving  become  an  ao  .-ulla 

in  the  .-ml  war,  he  w»»  Msauinatrd  by  the  order  of  .Manui 
in  87  ]!.  c.      He  was  perhapi  the  most  eloquent  Human 
orator  of  his  tune.     Hi-  i  loquence  is  highly  eulo?tz> 
Cieero  in  his  treatise  "  l)e  Oratore,"  and  in  his  "  BrutusX" 
The  orations  of  Antonius  are  not  extant. 

Antonius  (M.iiin  «),  mrnamnl  TUB  TmrvriR,  com- 
monly called    in    Kngli.-h    Mark   Antony,  i\  e- !•  braled 

-u  general  m 

of  M.  Antonins  Creli.-n-.     Ih-  mollo-r  .In  I  in  wan  a  lUlie 
of  I,.  Julius  Cesar,  who  was  consul  about  »«  II.  r.    11, 
in  his  youth  ho  was  addicted  to  licentious  vieo  and  drhaueb- 
ery.  he  distinguished  himself  at  an  early  age  by  his  talents 
nnd  riotous  audacity.  He  obtained  about   •.  and 

of  the  cavalry  of  (inbinins  in  Syria  nnd  Kgypt,  Having 
been  elected  qnsestor  in  53  or  52,  he  served  in  Uaul  as  legate 
of  Ctcsar,  and  displayed  superior  laic  nt.  in  several  cam- 
paigns. Through  tho  influence  of  Cn-sar  he  was  elected 
augur  and  tribune  of  tho  people  in  • '••  I:.  C.  As  tribune 
he  promoted  tho  interest  of  (Vsar,  and  vetoed  n  decree  of 
the  senate  which  ordered  Ciesar  to  disband  his  army. 
Early  in  49  II.  C.  he  fled  from  Home  to  the  camp  of  the 
general  last  named.  After  the  civil  war  began,  and  Cirsar 
passed  into  Spain,  he  appointed  Antony  eommander-in- 
chief  of  hii  forces  in  Italy.  Tho  latter  commanded  the 
left  wing  at  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia,  48  B.  C.  In  the  yew 
47  be  became  master  of  the  horse  to  IVrar,  who  was  now 
invested  with  the  office  of  dictator.  He  married  Fulvia, 
the  widow  of  tho  demagogue  P.  Clodius,  about  45  II.  C.. 
and  was  chosen  consul  with  C'u-sar  as  his  colleague  in 
44.  Although  he  indulged  freidy  in  licentious  "ruics,  and 
disgraced  himself  by  tho  effrontery  with  which  be  violated 
the  proprieties  of  life,  he  displayed  great  political  ability, 
especially  in  tho  crisis  which  followed  the  death  of  Ca?sar. 
He  negotiated  with  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  temporized 
.with  the  senate,  whom  be  induced  to  ratify  the  acts  of 
the  late  dictator.  His  eloquent  funeral  oration  over  the 
body  of  Cirsar  excited  such  popular  indignation  against 
the  conspirators  that  they  were  compelled  to  retreat  from 
Rome.  In  43  B.  C.  Antony  was  defeated  in  battle  by  the 
consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa  at  Mutina  (now  .Moilena). 
About  this  time  be  was  denounced  by  Cieero  in  a  series  of 
famous  orations  called  ••  Philippics."  Before  the  end  of 
tho  year  43,  Antony,  Octavius,  and  Lepidus  united  to  form 
a  league  (triumvirate)  against  the  senate  and  the  republi- 
cans, many  of  whom  were  put  to  death  by  the  myrmidons 
of  the  triumvirs.  At  tho  instigation  of  Antony,  Cicero  was 
proscribed  and  killed.  It  was  the  military  skill  of  Antony 
which  defeated  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  the  decisive  battle  of 
Philippi  (42  B.  C.),  which  rendered  the  triumvirs  masters 
of  the  Roman  world.  This  victory  was  followed  by  another 
bloody  proscription.  Antony,  who  received  for  bis  share 
of  the  empire  tho  Asiatic  provinces  and  Egypt,  now  gave 
himself  up  to  pleasure  and  luxury.  He  was  so  captivated 
by  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  that  he  neglected  public 
affairs  while  Octavius  was  marching  with  stealthy 
towards  supreme  and  undivided  power.  Antony  and  Oc- 
tavius were  involved  in  a  quarrel  in  the  year  41.  but  they 
were  formally  reconciled  in  in  It.  C.,  and  Antony  linn 
married  Octavia,  the  sister  of  his  rival  or  colleague.  About 
the  end  of  the  year  38  the  triumvirate  was  renewed  for  a 
I  of  five  years.  Arousing  once  from  his  indolent  and 
luxurious  mode  of  life,  he  marched  with  an  army  into  Ar- 
,  and  invaded  Parlhia.  in  which  he  fought  many 
battles.  He  soon  divorced  Octavia.  and  returned  to  bis 

dalliance  with  Cleopatra.     The tlict  which    had   been 

po-tponed  now  became  inevitable,  and  Antony  was  defeat- 
ed ui  the  naval  battle  of  Actiuni  in  S.  pi..  :.l  B.C.  He  then 
.led  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  was  deserted  by  bis 
11, -,-t  Reduced  to  a  desperate  cxtr-mity.  he  killed  himself 
in  ::o  I!  c  He  hit  t»-  --  '.••-.  lulii-and  Anlyllus.  (BMFI.V- 
TUII-II.  -  Lite  of  Antony:"  HKOJANV  ••(!;  -  h  .  b(e  Roms; 
A'ITIAX.  "  Helium  Civil.  WILLIAM  JACOBS. 

Antony,  or  Anlhony   [Lat.  Aniu'ri*. 
mined  \BIHS.  an  eminent  and, 

monaeliisin.  »a«  born   in  I'pper   Eeypl   in  :'.'•"  A.  ]>.      I 
reduced   him-elt    t"    voluntary   poverty,   and    r 

•  lion  and 

solitude.     About  ::i.:,  he  founded  a  D  -»r  Faiiwm 

(or  Phaiuin).     Ho  was  an  vpponcnt  of  Arianism,  and 
venerated  as  a  saint    nnd   oraele   bv    i 

.  hrintians  in  .11 

Mexandris  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  erown  of  martyr- 
dom, but  he  wa-  ,ii-:ip|...inted.  and  returi- 
II,-  had  an  interview  miu  -with  Athanalius.w 

,,f  hi- I'it'e.  <  of  Saint 

Antonv  are  i  \iant.     Hied  Jan.  17,  3io  A.  V. 
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Antony,  or  Anthony  (SAINT),  of  Padua  [It.  Ani<.'- 
niu],  was  horn  at  Lisbon  Aug.  15,  1195.  Hi'  hceame  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk,  and  preached  at  Toulouse,  Bologna,  and  1'a- 
dua,  where  lie  died  .lunc-  l:i,  1231.  According  to  a  legend, 
he  once  preached  to  the  fish  in  the  sea  an  eloquent  sermon, 
which  attracted  the  devoted  attention  of  his  finny  auditors. 
This  sermon  is  extant.  An  abstract  of  it  may  be  seen  in 
ADDISON'S  "Remarks  on  Italy."  lie  was  canonized  in  1232. 
Antony  (MILTON),  M.  D.  See  APPENDIX. 
Aii'tony  of  Bourbon  [Fr.  Autoiif  /!>  Bourbon],  duke 
of  Vendome  and  king  of  Navarre,  was  horn  in  Picardy 
April  22,  1518.  He  was  a  brother  of  the  prince  of  Condi'. 
He  married,  in  1548,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  the  only  child  of  the 
king  of  Navarre.  In  1560  he  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
general  of  France.  Soon  after  that  date  ho  formed  a  coa- 
lition with  the  duke  of  Guise  and  Constable  Montmorcnrv. 
and  became  a  lloman  Catholic.  He  commanded  the  royal 
army  for  a  short  time  in  the  civil  war,  and  was  mortally 
wounded  at  Rouen,  and  died  Nov.  17,  1502.  He  was  the 
father  of  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

An'trim,  the  extreme  N.  E.  county  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  E.  by  the  Irish 
Channel,  on  the  S.  by  the  Lagan  River,  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
river  Bann.  Area,  1 104  square  miles.  The  surface  near  the 
sea-coast  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  is  mostly  light.  The  rock  which 
underlies  it  is  basaltic  trap,  with  some  new  red  sandstone. 
Lignite  of  good  quality  is  mined.  On  the  N.  coast  is  the 
famous  Giants'  Causeway,  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples 
of  columnar  basalt  in  the  world.  Oats  and  flax  arc  the 
staple  products  of  the  soil.  The  county  has  extensive 
manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton.  Chief  town,  Belfast. 
Pop.  in  1861,  378,588  ;  in  1871,  419,782. 

An'trim,  a  county  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  southern 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Grand 
Traverse  Bay.  Area,  estimated  at  700  square  miles.  It 
contains  several  lakes.  Wheat,  timber,  fruit,  butter,  and 
potatoes  arc  the  chief  products.  Capital,  Elk  Rapids. 
Pop.  1985. 

Antrim,  a  township  of  Shiawasseo  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  992. 

Antrim,  a  post-township  of  Watonwan  co.,Minn.  P.  203. 

Antrim,  a  post-township  of  Hillsborough  co.,  N.  H. 

It  has  manufactures  of  lumber,  leather,  furniture,  sewing 

silk,  ete.     Pop.  904. 

Antrim,  a  post-village  of  Morris,  Charleston,  and  Del- 
mar  townships,  Tioga  co.,  Pa.,  at  the  southern  terminus  of 
the  Corning  Cowanesque  and  Antrim  11.  R.,  38  miles  from 
Lawrenceville.     Here  are  mines  of  excellent  semi-bitumi- 
nous coal,  and  forests  of  timber  of  the  best  quality. 
Antrim,  a  township  of  Wyandot  co.,  0.     Pop.  1061. 
Antrim,  a  township  of  Franklin  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  3762. 
Ant'werp,  a  province  of  Belgium,  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Holland,  on  the  E.  by  Limbourg,  on  the  S.  by  South 
Brabant,  on  the  W.  by  the  river  Scheldt.  Area,  1093  square 
miles.    The  river  Dyle  forms  part  of  its  southern  boundary. 
The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  produces  grain,  hemp,  mad- 
der, hops,  and  pine  timber.     Capital,  Antwerp.     Pop.  in 
1869,  485,883. 

Ant'werp  [Dutch  Aut'werpen  :  Lat.  Antner'pm ;  Fr. 
Atirm,  6s'vaiR' ;  Sp.  Amfilret],  the  chief  commercial  city 
of  Belgium,  and  capital  of  a  province  of  its  own  name,  is 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  205  miles  by  rail  N.  of 
Brussels;  lat.  51°  13'  N.,  Ion.  4°  24'  E.  It  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  has  among  its  defences  a  citadel  built  by  the 
duke  of  Alva  in  1567.  The  magnificent  public  buildings, 
the  numerous  churches,  the  stately  and  antique  houses,  and 
the  profusion  of  ornamental  trees,  render  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  city  very  picturesque.  The  streets  nre  tor- 
tuous and  irregular,  but  one  of  them,  called  the  Place  de 
Weir,  is  scarcely  surpassed  in  beauty  by  any  street  in  Eu- 
rope. Foremost  among  the  public  buildings  is  the  cathe- 
dral, one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  Europe.  It  is  500  feet  long  and  '_'  10 
feet  wide',  and  contains  the  principal  masterpieces  of  Ku- 
bens.  Among  the  other  public  edifices  are  the  exchange 
and  Ihe  marble  hotel  de  ville.  The  principal  institutions 
are — the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Academy  of  Painting 
and  Sculpture,  a  rich  gallery  of  pictures,  a  public  library, 
and  a  botanic  garden.  Antwerp  has  an  excellent  harbor, 
which  will  admit  the  largest  vessels.  Railways  extend 
from  this  place  to  Holland,  Prussia,  Brussels,  and  Ghent. 
It  has  an  extensive  trade,  and  is  an  important  market  for 
hides.  Here  are  manufactures  of  black  silk  stuffs,  cotton, 
linen,  lace,  carpets,  sewing-silk,  and  printers'  ink.  Ant- 
werp wns  a  city  as  early  as  the  eighth  century,  and  was 
formerly  more  populous  than  it  is  now.  In  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  it  was  the  great  centre  of  European 
commerce,  and  had  200,000  inhabitants  or  more.  It  is 
stated  that  500  vessels  daily  entered  its  port.  It  was  be- 


sieged and  taken  by  the  prince  of  Parma  in  1585,  soon  after 
which  much  of  its  commerce  was  transferred  to  Amster- 
dam. By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  Antwerp,  with  the  rest  of 
Belgium,  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Holland  in  1M  I. 
In  the  popular  rising  of  1830  against  that  government  the 
citadel  was  held  by  Dutch  troops  under  command  of  Gen- 
eral Chassd.  The  resulting  siege  of  Antwerp  by  the  French 
was  a  fine  practical  example  of  the  science  of  sieges,  which 
excited  the  interest  of  military  amateurs  of  all  nations. 
The  defence  exhibited  a  conspicuous  example  of  fortitude 
and  endurance.  The  capitulation  took  place  Dec.  24,  is:::!, 
the  trenches  having  been  opened  Nov.  30.  During  recent 
years,  Antwerp,  the  true  military  capital  of  Belgium,  has 
been  fortified  under  a  very  distinguished  engineer,  Colonel 
Brialmont,  as  the  central  point  of  a  great  intrenched  camp 
on  the  Scheldt,  by  a  system  of  works  "  unrivalled  in  Eu- 
rope in  the  intelligent  application  of  the  true  principles  of 
art  to  a  great  practical  example."  Pop.  in  1  SHU.  120,i;o:i. 
REVISED  BV  J.  G.  BARNARD,  U.  S.  Ai-my. 
Antwerp,  a  twp.  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Mich.  Pop.  20110. 
Antwerp,  a  village  of  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  a  town- 
ship of  the  same  name,  on  the  Komc  Watertown  and  Og- 
densburg  II.  R.  It  has  one  newspaper  and  one  bank,  and 
is  the  scat  of  the  Northern  New  York  Conference  Semi- 
nary. Two  hundred  thousand  tons  of  iron  ore  are  raised 
from  beds  in  this  vicinity  per  year.  The  Jefferson  Iron 
Company  is  located  here.  Pop.  of  township,  3310;  of  the 
village,  773.  KD.  OF  "ANTWERP  NEWS." 

Antwerp,  a  post-village  of  Paulding  co.,  0.,  on  the 
Toledo  Wabash  and  Western  R.  R.,  23  miles  N.  E.  by  I-:. 
of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal. 
It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  717. 

Anu'bis,  or  Ancpu,  an  idol  of  the  Egyptians,  was 
represented  as  a  sou  of  Osiris,  and  as  having  the  form  of 
a  dog,  or  a  man  with  a  dog's  head. 

Anvari',  or  Anwari,  a  Persian  poet,  born  in  Khoras- 
san.  He  rose  to  celebrity  about  1150,  and  enjoyed  the  favor 
of  the  Seljukide  sultan  Sanjar,  at  whose  court  he  passed 
many  years.  He  wrote  numerous  lyrical  poems,  which  are 
much  admired.  His  elegy  on  the  capture  of  Sanjar  by  the 
Ghaurianshas  been  translated  into  English.  Having  turned 
his  attention  to  astrology,  and  predicted  that  a  great  hur- 
ricane would  occur  in  1185  or  1186,  he  fell  into  disgni< e 
when  his  prediction  was  not  fulfilled.  Died  about  1200. 

An'vil,  an  iron  block  with  a  smooth  surface  on  which 
blacksmiths  hammer  and  shape  their  work.  It  varies  in 
form  and  in  size.  The  common  or  middle-sized  anvil,  on 
which  iron  is  forged  with  a  sledge-hammer,  is  in  the  form 
of  an  oblong  table,  which  has  a  conical  horn  at  one  end, 
and  sometimes  a  pyramidal  horn  at  the  other  end.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  anvil  is  sometimes  made  of  .-tccl. 
Anville,  a  township  of  Suraptcr  co.,  Ala.  Pop.  410. 
Anville,  d'  (JEAN  BAPTISTE  Boriinrinxo.v),  a  cele- 
brated  French  geographer,  born  in  Paris  July  11,  Kill". 
He  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  study  and  improvement  of 
geography,  and  is  recognized  as  the  first  who  raised  ^••o;r- 
raphy  to  the  rank  of  an  exact  science.  He  was  appoint- 
ed geographer  to  the  king,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Among  his  works  are  "  Orbis  Ro- 
manus"  ("Roman  World"),  "Orbis  Veteribus  Notus" 
("  The  World  known  to  the  Ancients"),  and  a  "  Compend- 
ium 4if  Ancient  Geography  "  (in  French,  3  vols..  1768).  He 
published  211  maps  and  plans,  which  embrace  nearly  every 
country  in  the  world.  Although  he  never  travelled,  he  de- 
lineated various  foreign  countries  with  remarkable  accu- 
racy. The  correctness  of  his  map  of  Egypt  was  confirmed 
by  the  French  survey  of  1798-99.  Died  Jan.  28,  1782. 
(See  CONDOUC-ET,  "  Eloge  de  M.  d'Anville,"  1702.) 

Anzas'ca,  Val  d',  a  picturesque  valley  of  Piedmont, 
in  the  province  of  Novara.  It  has  beautiful  cascades,  and 
affords  fine  views  of  Monte  Rosa.  Gold  is  found  here. 

All/in,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Nord, 
1  mile  N.  W.  of  Valenciennes.  It  has  iron-foundries  and 
glass-works,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  greatest  collieries  of 
France.  Pop.  in  1866,  7283. 

Ao'nia,  a  district  of  ancient  Greece,  in  Boeotia,  con- 
tained Mount  Helicon  (the  Aonian  Mount)  and  the  foun- 
tain Aganippe.  These  were  celebrated  as  the  favorite  re- 
sorts of  the  Muses,  who  were  called  Aon'idea. 

A'orist  [from  the  Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  6/>ot,  a  "limit"],  a 
form  of  the  Greek  verb  which  represents  an  action  as  tak- 
ing place  in  an  indefinite  time.  The  Greek  language  has.  in 
addition  to  the  imperfect,  perfect,  and  pluperfect,  the  aorist, 
which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  narrative  style.  The 
aorist  has  two  forms,  called  first  and  second  aorist,  but  very 
few  verbs  have  both  in  use. 

Aor'ta  [Gr.  aoprij,  from  act'pu,  to  "raise  up,"  to  "sup- 
port," to  "suspend,"  because  it  is  supported  or  suspended 
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from  (In1  ln'iirt],  the  lar^c  arterial  trunk   arising  from  the 

I. -ft     Ventricle    III'  ill"   heart,    all    I  ur   in- 
directly In  :ill  arteries  except  the  |iul n.m   and    it"  ralni 

licilfiolis.       The  curve  Hint    it   make-  ill   till'  upper  part  of  itS 

course,  during  which  it   sends  utl*  thr  innoininuta  and  tbo 
lilt  carotid  and   snhelavian  arteries,  is  called  the  arch  of 

tin'  aorta.      Tin1  '/i<"-'iri'r  aorta  eMends  from  till-  third    dor- 

rtelira  In  the  diaphragm,  where  it  takes  the  name  of 
ilniil  anria,  which  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abd 
iihout  opposite  the  fourth  lumbar  .iivides    into 

the  Iwii  iliac  arteries,  going  to  supply  the  lower  extrcmi- 
lio  aorta  gives  off  two  or  three  bronchial 
arteries  to  supply  ih"  tis-nc  of  the  lungs.  The  abdom- 
inal :iori;i  gives  off  two  phrenic  HIP  diaphragm, 
iiii-l  thti  coeliac  axis,  whieh  divides  into  three  branches  to 
suppl  v  the  stomach,  liver, and  spleen,  .  eral smaller 
arteries.  (See  CIRCULATION  of  THB  BLOOD.) 

Aos'ta  (ano.  Auytu'la  Pnrto'ria),  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
tin  province  of  Turin,  is  on  the  river  Dora,  in  a  valley  50 
miles  X.  X.  W.  of  Turin.  It  has  a  Gothic  cathedral,  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  and  a  fine  triumphal 
arch.  The  valley  of  Aosta  produces  large  forests  of  pine, 
ami  hiis  mini's  of  copper,  silver,  iron,  and  lead.  Cheese, 
leather,  wine,  and  hemp  are  exported.  Pop.  in  1861,  4958. 
Apa'ches,  a  warlike  tribe  of  savages  who  infest  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  hitherto  have  persisted  in  hostil- 
ilv  against  the  Mexicans  and  the  white  people  of  the  1  .  S. 
Thi'v  make  frequent  incursions  into  the  states  of  Chihua- 
hua and  Sonora.  They  fight  on  horseback,  and  gain  a  tub- 
si -tence  by  robbery.  The  rifle  and  bow  and  arrow  are  their 
principal  weapons.  They  are  divided  into  several  bands 
or  tribes. 

Ap'afi  (MICHAEL  or  MIHALY),  prince  of  Transylvania, 
was  born  in  Hi:i2.  Ho  began  to  reign  in  1001,  and  was  for 
many  yi-:irs  an  ally  of  the  Turkish  sultan.  In  1087  ho 
nc  tributary  to  the  emperor  of  Germany.  Died  April 
I.i.  lii'.Mi.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mihaly,  under 
whom  Transylvania  was  invaded  by  the  Turks,  who  took 
several  town-.  Ho  sold  his  principality  to  Austria  for  a 
pension.  DiedinlTl'i. 

Apalach'in,  a  post-village  of  Owogo  township,  Tioga 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Susquohanna.  Pop.  300. 
Apame'a,  an  ancient  city  of  Syria,  on  the  river  (.(rou- 
tes, which  here  expands  into  a  lake  named  Apamca,  about 
7,~>  miles  S.  of  Antioch.  It  was  probably  named  in  honor 
of  A  name,  the  wife  of  Seleuous  Nicator.  The  place  was 
Wiled  /-''i/ainh  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  Its  extensive 
ruins  still  exist. 

Ap'anage,  or  Ap'panage  [from  Lat.  ail,  "  for,"  and 
;,. !„>'«,  "bread,"  "living"],  in  feudal  law,  an  allowance  to 
tin  younger  sons  of  a  sovereign  or  prince  out  of  the  rcvc- 
tines  of  the.  country,  generally  joined  with  a  grant  of  the 
public  domain.  In  England  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  is  an 
apanage  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  but  the  younger  sons  of 
vneign  are  dependent  upon  the  liberality  of  Par- 
liament. 

Apatin',  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Bacs,  on 
tin-  l.t't  Lank  of  the  Danube,  (ill  miles  S.  of  liaja.     It  has 

a  tra.lr  in  -ilk.  i Mcr,  and  hemp.     Pop.  in  1869,  11,047. 

Ap'atite  [from  the  Gr.  iir<mj,  "  deceit,"  so  called  be- 
it  deceives  the  observer  by  its  resemblance  to  other 
minerals],  the  native  phosphate  of  lime,  whieh  is  e\t.  n 
fivclv  used  as  a  manure  in  England  anfl  the  U.  S.     J 
usually  occurs  in  crystalline  rocks,  such  as  granite  and 
greenstone,  but  is  also  found  in  granular  limestone  and  ser- 
pentine.    The  most  abundant  supplies,  however,  are  de- 
rive.1   from   lieils    of   animal  remains,  bones,  etc.     «  hen 
arystalltied  it  appears  in  six-sided  prisms,  sometimes  of 
a  greenish   color,  and  containing  calcic   phosphate,  with 
a  certain  pro|mriion  of  calcic  chloride  and  fiuorldi 
(P04)a  I-  (.'a(('Ul'')2.     The  amorphous  apatite  which  is  used 
in  tin-  preparation  of  artificial  manure  is  imported  from 
Spain    and    Norway,  and   from    Sombrero,  Navassa,  Swan, 
and  sonic  other  small  islands  in  the  \V>-t  Indies.     Belbrj 
it  is  applied  to  the  soil  it  is  ground  to  powder  and  sul 
to  t  he  ad  i. in  of  sulphuric  acid,  whieh  renders  the  phosplnn  •  «• 

acid  of  the  apatite  soluble  ill  water.      The  efficacy  ot    apa- 
tite H  a  fertilizer  of  the   soil  depends   on   the  presence 
phosphoric  acid,  whieh  is  essential  to  the  growth  ol    s 
plants  as  wheat,  barley,  and  oats.      It  is  often  iniM'd  with 
guano,  bones,  and  other  manures   to   make  a  BOmpIt: 
tilizer   which  is  Letter  than  the  simple  mineral  phosphate. 
A  rich  depot!!    of  apatite  in  the   form   of  nodules  nas  bee! 
found  in  the  postnlioeenc  marls  of  South  Carolina, neat  til 
Ashlev,  Stono.  and    K.listo    rivers.      Large   quantities 
these  nodnles,  which   contain   25   or  30  per  cent,  ol    phos- 
phoric acid,  arc  converted  into  -  superphosphate  ol 
at    Charleston.  S.   ('..and    at    Camden.  N.   .1 
that  about   l:!.l>00  tons  of  apatite  (otherwise  called  pho 


guano |  were  imported  into  the  r.  S.  n  ISC*.     Apa- 
tite occurs  in  large  cryttaU,  associated  with  white  I 
stone,  in  St.  Lawrence  Co..  N.  V.     Massive  apatite  U  found 
.•land,  Ireland,  Spain,  and  other  countries.      (See 

I'-OXR,  FERTILIIKHS,  Ai.ni.  i  I.TI  HAL  tin  *isT*r.) 
Aprlu  run. 

Ape  [Or.  wi»>j«ot;  Lat.  jiiikr'rn,  or  tim'ia],  a  name  of 
a  division  of  animals  closely  allied   '  limv- 

ing  no  tail.     It  comprises  th- 
gorilla,  gibbon,  etc.    The  apo  belongs  lo  the  ord< r  • 
inana  and  clans  Mammalia,  having  four  extremities,  which 
are  all  adapted  to  grasping,  like  the  human  hand.     1 
structure  is  better  adapted  !"r  climbing  trees  than  for  walk- 
ing on  the  ground,  and  accordingly  in  thr  forest  they  swing 
from  tree  to  tree  with  great  agility  and  eat*,  but  on 
ground  they  are  (low  and  almost  helpless.     A  remarkable 
peculiarity  in  the  habits  of  these  animals  it  that  they  oat 
clubs  and  stones  as  weapons  for  defence  or  offi -nrr.     Apes 
are  natives  of  Africa,  India,  Borneo,  etc.     (See  CHIVPAX- 

Ap'eldorn,  or  Apeldoorn,  a  beautiful  villas: 
land,  in  Gclderland,  on  the  river  drill,  Id  mihs  N.  X.  K. 
of  Aruhem.     Here  are  an  agricultural  school  and  manu- 
factures of  paper,  blankets,  and  coarse  woollen  fabric*. 
Pop.,  with  adjacent  hamlets,  in  1867,  12,411. 

Apel'les  [Or.  'A»tAAiif],  a  Greek  painter,  lived  between 
352  and  303  B.  C.  We  do  not  know  when  or  where  be  wat 
born,  nor  when  nor  where  be  died,  and  not  one  of  his  pic- 
tures remain> ;  yet  his  name  stands  for  supreme  excellence 
in  the  art  of  painting.  Suidas  »»y«  he  was  born  at  Colo- 

Shon ;  Strabo  and  Lueian  make  him  an  Knhesian  ;  and  a 
oubtful   reading  in  the  case  of   eaoh  make*  both  Pliny 
and  Ovid  seem  to  call  him  a  Coan.     Ho  studied  first  with 
Ephorus  of  Bphesu»;  afterwards  with  Pamphilus  of  Am- 
phipolis.     Plutarch  (Aratm)  tay«  he  joined  the  school  of 


.el'anthius  at  Sicyon,  not  to  learn,  but"  to  gain  credit.  II" 
painted  many  portraits  of  Philip,  and  also  of  Alexander. 
who  would  sit  to  no  other  painter.  Ho  probably  accom- 
panied Alexander  to  Asia,  and  after  his  death  went  to 
Bgrpt.  from  which  time  we  hear  no  more  of  him.  Apellea 
was  generous  to  other  painters  and  devoted  to  his  art.  Ho 
admitted  that  in  some  things  he  was  excelled  by  other 
artists,  but  he  claimed  to  surpass  all  others  in  grace.  His 
industry  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  "  No  day  without  a  line." 
He  knew  when  to  stop  correcting,  declaring  that  "Too 
much  labor  is  sometimes  hurtful  to  a  piece."  To  a  cob- 
bler, who,  having  rightly  criticised  the  painting  of  a  shoe 
in  one  of  his  picture*,  went  on  to  blame  the  leg,  he  said, 
"Let  the  cobbler  stick  to  his  last."  He  is  thought  lo 
have  invented  the  proccas  known  as  glazing  or  toning, 
and  he  painted  on  movable  panels  —  never,  says  Pliny.  <m 
walls.  His  most  famous  picture  was  that  of  "  Venu»  Ris- 
ing from  the  Sea"  (Vei><u  Ana<l,/nme»t),  painted  for  the 
temple  of  /Ei«culapiui  in  Cos.  (See  Pl.isr,  "  Xatural  II 
tory  xxxv.  10;"  SuiDAg,  "Apelles;"  CARLO  DATI.  "  \  it* 
del  Pittori  Antichi,"  16«7;  DBI.I.A  V.u.i.r.  "Vile  I'lltori 
Antichi,"  17»5  :  WusTMAltx,  "  Apelles'  Leben  und  Werke, 
\  CLARKKCC  r.-k. 


Ap'ennincs  [It.  Apn>ni'»o],  (ane. 
a  long  chain  of  mountains  extending  through  th 
length  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  and  forming  the  water-he 
between   the  Adriatic  Pea  and  the  Mediterranean 


Genoa,  and  is  in  close  proximity  n 

1, .„«,!,  of  the  chain  is  about  800  miles,  and  it,  general 

motion  nearly  south-eastward.     None  of  its  summits 

,;;;;;;•„•  pcrpc,u,.  snow.  ?****«» 

the  pcnin-ula  is  Monte  Corno,  which  has  an  altitude 
,,,„;',,„.,,  I,,,,  Mount  Klna,  regarded  by  wme  as  a 
the  Apcnnine  system,  is   10.840  feet  high, 
heigh,  of  the  chain  is  .hurt  4000  fee,     The  geologie.   f 


maro.es  of  Carrara.  and  >'«">»•     T1' 

,e  somewhat  deficient  in  sublime  and  m.. 
seincrv.  and   their  general  aspect  is  that  of  a  wall. 
ft.w  prnjeeting  peaks   ,.,  l.r.-ak   the  monotony  of  t 
The  nigher  parts  ,.f  these  mountains  are  mostly  dr 
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Riviera  of  Genoa.  Some 
four  parts:  1.  The  Northern  Apennines,  extending  from 
the  Col  <le  Tcnda  to  the  Pass  of  Borgo  San  Sepolero,  near 
Arczzo;  2.  The  Central  Apennines,  from  Arczzo  to  the  val- 
ley of  the  Pcscara,  which  separates  the  provinces  of  Ter- 
RIIIO  and  Chieti ;  3.  The  Southern  Apennines,  from  the  IVs- 
cara  to  Cape  Spartivento;  4.  The  Insular  Apennines,  in 
the  island  of  Sicily.  In  Central  Italy  the  western  or  south- 
western side  presents  a  very  gradual  deseent,  but  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  range,  which  approaches  the  coast, 
there  is  a  very  steep  declivity  next  to  the  sea. 

Apenra'cle,  a  seaport-town  in  Sleswick,  on  a  fiord  of 
the  same  name  in  the  Little  Belt,  35  miles  north  of  Sles- 
wick.  It  has  a  good  harhor  and  beautiful  environs.  Ship- 
building is  carried  on  here.  Near  this  town  is  the  castle 
of  Brundlund,  built  by  Queen  Margaret  about  1410.  Pop. 
in  1871,  5932. 

Aphanip'tera,  or  Aphanop'tera  [from  the  Or. 
o^ai-rj?,  "  invisible,"  and  Trrepop,  a  "wing"],  i.  c.  with  wings 
not  apparent,  although  they  have  rudimental  elytra  (hence 
termed  in  English  aphamptermu),  the  term  applied  to  an 
order,  sub-order,  or  family  of  wingless  haustellatc  insects, 
composed  of  the  different  species  of  fleas,  and  forming  the 
family  Pulicirla1,  and  closely  allied  to  the  flies.  There  are 
many  species,  of  which  the  common  flea  (Pulex  irritans) 
may  be  regarded  as  the  type.  The  female  deposits  her 
eggs  generally  about  a  dozen  in  number,  of  a  white  color, 
in  any  favorable  situation;  and  in  about  six  days  the  larvw 
are  hatched,  attaining  their  full  size  in  ten  or  twelve  days 
more.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  larva  spins  itself  a  little 
silken  cocoon,  in  which  it  passes  into  the  pupa  state,  and 
in  about  twelve  days  afterwards  emerges  a  perfect  lira. 
This  metamorphosis  distinguishes  the  flea  and  chigoe  from 
other  blood-sucking  parasitic  insects;  and  they  are  further 
distinguished  by  the  number  of  segments  into  which  their 
bodies  are  divided,  and  by  their  five-jointed  tarsi.  The 
chigoe  f  .xWn'oyj*y//a  pmetrcou)  is  a  native  of  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  is  an  exceedingly  annoying,  and 
sometimes  even  a  dangerous,  insect.  It  penetrates  the  skin 
entirely  out  of  sight,  and  in  this  way  often  forms  trouble- 
some ulcers,  which,  if  neglected  at  first,  are  very  difficult 
to  heal. 

Apha'sia  [from  the  Gr.  a,  priv., and  6iJM'-  to  "speak"], 
a  loss  of  speech  which  is  a  symptom  of  brain  disease,  as 
distinguished  from  aphonia,  loss  of  speech  from  disea>e  ot' 
the  larynx  or  direct  paralysis  of  that  organ.  Aphasia 
may  coexist  with  the  most  perfect  ability  to  utter  words,  or 
even  to  think,  the  patient  sometimes  persisting  in  giving 
things  names  which  do  not  belong  to  them.  At  other  times 
the  patient,  though  he  can  utter  words,  cannot  clothe  his 
thought  in  articulate  language,  but  manifests  by  signs,  etc. 
a  normal  condition  as  regards  intelligence.  Aphasia  is  not 
necessarily  a  precursor  of  insanity,  though  sometimes  ob- 
served in  its  early  stages.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
facts  in  this  connection  is  that  apoplectic  effusion,  trau- 
m:itic  injury,  or  disease  of  the  left  frontal  lobe,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  third  convolution,  is  notably  liable  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  this  symptom,  which  is  not  very  frei|iient,  and 
which  sometimes  ends  in  perfect  recovery.  (See  APHONIA.) 

Aphe'lion  [from  the  Gr.  d™,  "from,"  an!  ijAios.  the 
••  sun  "),  that  part  of  a  planet's  orbit  which  is  the  most  dis- 
tant from  the  sun,  and  is  opposite  to  the  perihelion,  or  the 
point  nearest  the  sun.  In  consequence  of  the  mutual  at- 
tractions of  the  planets,  the  figures  and  positions  of  their 
orbits  are  continually  but  slowly  changed. 

Aph'itles  (sing,  a'phi*.  gen.  <,j,}i'i,i;»,  a  "plant-louse  '"), 

the  ne  applied  to  numerous  bomopteroiis  insects  of  the 

family  Apliidic,  and  commonly  known  as  plant-lice.  They 
inhabit  trees  and  plants,  on  the  juices  of  which  they  feed. 
The  aphides  are  remarkable  for  their  saccharine  secretion, 
but  more  especially  for  a  peculiarity  in  their  generative 
c  •onomy  which  consists  in  the  first  fecundation  of  the  fe-  I 
male  inlluencing  not  only  the  ova  developed  immediately 
afterwards,  but  those  of  the  females  resulting  from  that 
development,  even  to  the  ninth  generation,  which  arc  suc- 
eeuirel;  Impregnated,  and  continue  to  produce  without 
any  intercourse  with  the  male.  In  autumn  the  males  are  I 
produced,  when  the  last  set  of  females  arc  impregnated,  and  I 
tin'  fecundated  eggs  brought  forth  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
body  »f  these  insects  is  generally  flask-like,  being' furnished 
with  six  legs,  a  pair  of  antenna-,  and  two  small  tubes  not 
far  from  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  thronirh  which  the 
ueobarine  fluid  is  exuded.  In  some  of  the  aphides  wings 
arc  present,  but  in  others  they  arc  not.  The  sweet  Bold 
which  they  throw  out  is  known  as  luna-ii-ilnr.  and  is  some- 
times produced  in  such  quantities  as  to 'fall  in  drops  from 
the  leaves  of  the  trees  to  the  earth.  Ants  have  a  special 
fondness  for  this  substance,  and  often  frequent  p hints  on 
which  it  is  deposited.  They  may  sometimes  be  seen  milk- 
ing the  aphides,  as  it  is  termed — that  is,  stroking  these 


Aphides. 


sugar-tubes  with  their  antenncc,  to  induce  them  to  furnish 

them  the  saccharine 
fluid  more  abundantly. 
Hence  the  aphides 
have  been  termed  the 
milch-cows  of  the  ants. 
Some  species  of  this 
genus  are  very  destruc- 
tive to  vegetation,  as 
the  hop-fly  (A'jJn'tihti'- 
mnli),  and  the  aphis 
of  the  turnip  cabbage 
(A' pit  in  bras'sicK^f 
which  have  sometimes 
destroyed  whole  crops. 
The  Aphides  are  ot'ten 
infested  by  certain  mi- 
nute parasites,  which, 
by  laying  their  eggs  in 
the  bodies  of  those  in- 
sects, cause  the  death 
of  great  numbers.  It 
is  remarkable  that  one 
of  these  parasites  (Ajtfi- 
ii/'iit*)  has  itself  still 
more  minute  ichneu- 
mon parasites,  whose 
eggs  are  deposited  in 
its  body. 

Aphis.     Sec    Arn- 
IDKS. 

Apho'nia  [from  the 
Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  ^toveta, 
to  "make  a  sound"], 
a  loss  of  speech  in 
•which  the  patient  more 
or  less  completely  loses  power  to  utter  sounds.  This  may 
arise  from  disease  of  the  larynx,  from  direct  paralysis  of 
that  organ,  or  from  some  functional  disease,  as  hysteria  or 
chorea.  The  treatment  varies  with  the  disease  of  which 
the  aphonia  is  a  symptom.  As  a  general  rule,  these  cases 
are  temporary,  unless  there  is  a  destruction  or  serious  or- 
ganic change  in  the  tissues  of  the  larynx. 

Aph'rodite,  a  name  of  a  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesia 
found  in  Sweden.    It  is  a  soft,  earthy  mineral,  with  a  waxy 
lustre,  and  resembles  meerschaum. 
Aphrodite.     See  VENTS. 

Aph'tha,  plu.  Aph'thae  [from  the  Gr.  oir™,  to  "set 
on  lire  "],  ulcers  of  the  mouth,  beginning  with  numerous 
minute  vesicles  and  terminating  in  white  sloughs.  Aphtha' 
are  usually  the  seat  of  microscopic  vegetation,  but  whether 
the  growth  is  an  essential  or  only  an  accidental  clement  is 
a  disputed  point.  Aphtha;  resemble  "thrush  "  in  appear- 
ance, but  in  the  latter  disease  no  vesicles  are  formed. 

Aphthar'to-Doce'tiC  [from  the  (Jr.  a.  ncg..  nnd$0ap- 
TO,  "corruptible,"  and  SoKtu,  to  "think,"  to  "believe"], 
literally,  "believers  in  [that  which  is]  incorruptible,"  the 
name  of  the  followers  of  Julian  of  llalicarnassiis.  who  Ihcd 
about  520  A.  D.,  and  taught  that  the  body  of  Christ  was 
divine  and  incorruptible. 

A'pinn  [Lat.  Ajiiii' nii«~\,  or  Appian  (PETER),  a  Ger- 
man astronomer  and  mathematician,  born  in  Misnia  in 
I  I'.i.i.  His  proper  name  was  BIENKVUTZ.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Ingolstadt  about  1524.  and  gained 
distinction  by  his  writings,  among  which  is  a  work  on  cos- 
mography (1524).  He  first  proposed  the  method  of  ascer- 
taining tile  longitude  by  lunar  observations.  He  was  en- 
nobled b\  the  emperor  Charles  V.  Died  April  21,  1552. 

Api<;'ius  (MAiicrs  (i.uiirs),  a  celebrated  epicure  who 
lived  at  Koine  in  tlie  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  His 
name  became  proverbial  for  gluttony  and  luxury  in  eating. 
According  to  Seneca,  he  expended  more  than  S3, 500, 000  in 
the  indulgence  of  his  taste  for  rare  dishes,  and  then  diMOl 
ering  that  bis  fortune  was  reduced  to  ten  million  sesterces 
[about  s::iiii,00fl),  he  poisoned  himself,  because  he  could  not 
continue  his  expensive  style  of  living. 

A'pion  ['Airt'uK],  surnamed  PI.ISTOMIJES,  a  Greek  gram- 
marian and  historian,  born  in  the  Great  Oa-is.  Kgypt,  lived 
about  20-50  A.  D.  He  opened  a  school  of  rhetoric  in  Rome 
about  45  A.  D.,  and  wrote  several  works,  among  which  were 
n  "History  of  Egypt"  and  a  lexicon  to  Homer's  poems. 
•  loscphus's  work,  usually  called  "Against  Apion,"  was 
written  in  answer  to  a  book  which  Apion  wrote  against  the 
Jews.  On  account  of  his  egotism  and  loquacity.  Tiberius 
used  to  call  him  C'l/mlnliim  Miniili  (the  "Cymbal  of  the 
World  ").  His  works  are  lost,  except  small  fragments. 

A'pios  Tubcro'sa,  a  papilionaceous  plant  of  the  nat- 
ural order  Legnminosffi,  was  formerly  included  in  the  genus 
tlli/'-iiir.  It  is  a  native  of  Virginia,'  Ohio,  New  York,  etc., 
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has  a.  twining  stem.  pinnate  leaven,  and  tuberous  roots, 
which  .....  ii-.  I  .1-  food,  mid  resemble.  the  potato.  The  roots 
aro  commonly  called  ground-nuts. 

\'|ii>  |(!r.  *A»«],  the  niuiic  of  (lie  hull  of  Memphis,  the 
bvorito  idol  uid  objeot  of  woi  hip  ol  'In  ancient  I  .  -  |>iians. 
Aceorilin^  in  VOIIH-  authorities,  In-  was  sacred  to  Osiris,  or 
xvas  a  symbol  n  I  u-ii  i  -.anil  was  not  permitted  tu  li\o  moro 
than  twenty-  five  yours,  at  the  cnti  of  which  time  ho  wai 
•  \  y  put  tu  death  h\  the  prii'-N.  During  his  life  ho 
xs  as  kept  in  the  tcmj.li-  of  1'tiih  in  Memphis,  ami  served  by 
a  rotiniio  of  prUftl,  His  death  Ha™  t'ullowed  by  a  general 
.....  liming  until  n  on  If  with  the  requisite  color  ami  marks 
was  foiiinl  to  supply  his  place.  Tlio  principal  of  these  re- 
([iiirod  marks  woro  —  I.  lark  i-i.lorwith  a  white  square  on  the 
brow,  the  figure  of  an  eagle  on  the  back,  and  a  peculiar 
knot  unilcr  the  tongue. 

Aplnnnt'ic  Lens  [from  the  Or.  a,  prir.,  nnd  *A«ni, 
"  i!e\  iatiun  "  |.  in  "pi  i  •  -,  a  lens  which  causes  all  the  rays  of 
light  that  fall  on  it  to  converge  to  a  single  point  or  true 
focus.  In  onior  to  be  aplanatic,  the  lens  must  not  only 
haxe  Iho  tin.-  L"ometrical  figure  necessary  to  destroy  ab- 
on-aiii.n,  lint  must  Le  formed  of  ilitl'oront  media,  so  as  to 
be  achronmtir.  These  conditions  cannot  be  accurately  ful- 
iilloii  in  practice. 

Ap'lin,  a  township  of  Perry  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  439. 

ApOc'nlypSC  [Gr.  <iiro«aAi/^if,  from  airoJtaAinrTU,  to  "  n- 

veul"],  a  word  signifying  "revelation,"  and  usually  ap- 
plied to  the  last  book  of  tbo  New  Testament,    (See  REVE- 
LATION.) 
Apocalyp'tic  Knights,  a  secret  society  of  which 

scarcely  anuhing  is  known,  I'linniloil  at  Home  in  16B2  by 
lino  (iahrino,  a  oiti/.oti  of  Brescia.  To  defend  the 
K  .Mian  Catliulio  church  against  Antichrist  is  said  to  hare 
been  i  lir  a\"\\'-'l  object  of  this  society,  but  many  suspected 
that  the  ronl  design  was  hostile  to  the  established  social 
order,  and  that  by  Antichrist  was  meant  the  pope. 

Apocalyptic  Number,  the  mystical  number  686 
spoken  "f  in  tho  liouk  of  Revelation  (xiii.  18).  Some  critics 
interpret  this  to  ho  an  enigmatical  expression  of  the  word 
l.niiiiia,  the  Greek  characters  of  which,  taken  as  numerals, 
ani"iint  to  666.  Tho  connection  between  Latinu*  and  the 
Unman  power  has  given  Protestants  a  reason,  or  pretext, 
to  apply  this  passage  to  the  Roman  Church,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  retort  by  making  tho  same  number  stand  for 
Luther,  Calvin,  and  other  Protestants. 

Apocren'ic  Ac'id  [from  the  Or.  i*4,  "from,"  and 
«pijri),  a  "fountain."  so  called  because  derived  from  some 
fountains  or  springs],  an  extractive  or  brown  matter  found 
in  some  spring  water  and  in  ordinary  vegetable  mould.  It 
is  a  product  of  the  natural  decay  of  wood  and  other  veg- 
etable tissue.  (See  lit  MIC  ACID.) 

Apoc'rypha  [from  tho  <!r.  amucpv^oc,  "  hidden  "].  a  term 
apj.hril  by  I'rotosiant  theologians  to  a  collection  of  writings 
xs  hirh  ha\  o  been  regarded  as  an  appendage  to  the  Old  Tes- 
laiiiont,  and  sometimes  as  a  part  of  it.     They  arc  valuable 
ohiolly  as  historical  record-,  and  for  the  light  they  throw  on 
tin    religious  condition  of  tho  Jews  from  the  period  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  Christian  era.    They  are  divided  into 
three  classes  :  1st.  those  which  originated  in  Palestine.  Mich 
as  the  book  of  Jesus  son  of  Sirach,  first  book  of  Macca- 
hco*.  and  book  of  Judith:  2d,  those  of  Egypto  Alexandrian 
origin  —  tho  hook  of  \Visilom.  second  of  Maccabees,  and  the 
addition  to  Ksther  :  .'id.  ilm-o  which  show  traces  of  Clmldaic 
or   Persian  influence,  as  Esilras.  Tobias,  Baruch,  and  the 
additions  to  Daniel.     The  Council  of  Laodicea  in  Phrygiii, 
between  .'IC!  and  I'.Sl   {commonly  referred  to  oir.  ".(ill),  con- 
deinneil  tho  ii-o  of  "  unennonical  books:"  but  the  list  of 
canonical  books  which  follows  is  now  generally  thought  to 
Lean  interpolation.     Tho  third  Council  of  Carthage  (Aug., 
.'I'.i7i.  in   Iho  forty-seventh  of  its  fifty  canons.  glTW   a   li-t 
which  inclinles  Ki-ole-iasticns.  Wisdom,  Tobit,  Judith.  r'ir-t 
and  Sei  ......  1  .Maccabees.     There  aro  in  all  fourteen  apocry- 

phal books,  or  portions  of  books,  all  but  three  of  which 
pronounced  canonical  hytho  Council  of  Trent  in  l.Mii. 
Tho   Human   Catholic   Church   calls    these   books   del 
canonieal   or  nntilei;omena,  ami    :i|'|'i;''-   llie   tianie"apoc- 
rvphul  "  to   those   Looks    to  which   a    reception    into   their 
ciinon  of  the  I  .....  ks  of  the  old  To-tamont  has  L.-eu  i- 

By  Protestants  these  hooks  are  generally  called  P-KfDKl'I- 
I.KMIH  which  Me).  The  Church  of  Kiijrland  in  her  Arti- 
cles mentions  the  Apocryplni  as  hooks  which  "the  Church 
doth  read  for  example  ot  life  and  instruction  of  manner!'. 
but  yet  doth  it  not  apply  them  to  e-taMish  any  doctrine." 
Thov  aro  entirely  rejected  from  public  worship  by  I' 
ant-  in  America,'  and  bx  the  di.-renling  churches  in  lireat 
Britain.  RKVISKII  liv  H.  D.  UITI  -in  m  K. 

Apooyiin'ce.T,  or  Aporvn'c.-r  [M  called 

iinin,  the  name  ot  ........  f  its  nonora],  an  order  "' 

erbs,  trees,  and  shrubs.     The  calyx  is  usually  5-partite, 


species  have  a  p 

in  mi-d..  i 


Boaopetalous  and  hypogynoun;  tho 
lu.     Many  of  tb« 
ky  juior.  »nd  othrn  an  used 
niber  of  the  species  ii  raid  to 
' '  r  comprise*  toe  oleander ;  the 
olevome ;  the 


yii 
he 


.  which  produo.s  the  Tanghin  i  '  >d>giu- 

e.ir:  tli-  Hi  of  Arabia;  an:  •im  ram- 

naliinum,  or  Indian  lump,  which  grow*  in  N 

Ap'odal  FiRheH,  or  Ap'odci  (from  the  (jr.  ..  prir., 
and  wow,  VO&K,  a  "  toot  "  ],  a  term  applied  to  fiihri  dotitutc 
of  ventral  fins  or  bomolugues  of  tin 
In  the  Linuwan  system,  Apodet  was  the  name  of  «n  • 
of  such  fishes,  but  in  the  system  of  Covier  !«•»•  im|>orUuioa 
is  attached  to  this  dutiuctn  e  character.     Ecli  an  apodal 
fishes. 

Ap'ogee  [from  the  Gr.  i*4, "  from,"  and  y}.  the  "  earth  "] 
signifies  the  puint  of  the  moon's  orbit  most  remote  from  the 
earth;  tho  point  which  is  opposite  to  the  perigee.  The 
apogee  of  the  lunar  orbit  advances  eastward  among  the 
stars,  and  completes  a  revolution  in  nine  yean. 

Apolac'on,  a  township  of  Susquehannaoo.,  Pa.  P.  128. 

Apol'da,  a  town  of  Central  Germany,  in  Saxe- Weimar, 
on  the  railway  from  Berlin  to  Weimar,  11  miles  by  rail 
V  i:.  of  Wciuiar.  Here  are  mineral  springs.  I'np.  in  1-r  I. 
10,507. 

Apollinn'ris  (or  Apollinn'rinxl  TIIF.  YOCXGKR,  a 
learned  bishop  and  philosopher,  was  a  son  of  a  gramma- 
rian of  the  same  name.  lie  became  bishop  of  Laodioea  in 
362  A.  D.,  and  gained  distinction  as  an  orator  and  writer. 
Among  his  works  were  "  Thirty  Books  against  Porphyry" 
and  commentaries  on  the  Bible.  He  was  an  opponent  of 
Arianism,  and  in  375  founded  the  sect  of  Apollinarianf, 
who  were  regarded  as  heretics.  The  heresy  of  which  he 
was  accused  was  the  denial  of  tho  human  sou)  in  Christ, 
the  place  of  which,  he  taught,  was  supplied  by  the  Logo*. 
His  heresy  was  condemned  at  Alexandria  in  362,  and  at 
Rome  in  374.  At  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  in  its  I,  he 
was  condemned  by  name.  He  died  in  3»0,  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  subsequent  century  the  sect  he  founded  was 
extinct.  (Bee  WER.SSDORFF,  "  Itisscrtatio  de  Apollinare 
Laodiccno,"  1694.) 

Apollina'ris  Siilo'ninx  (CAira  SOLLII-S),  SAIXT,  a 
Latin  poet  and  ecclesiastic,  born  at  Lugduuum  (Lyons),  in 
Gaul,  in  430  A.  D.  He  was  a  son-in-law  of  Aritus,  who 
was  emperor  of  Rome  for  a  few  months  in  4i5-»i6  A.  I). 
Anthemius,  who  became  emperor  in  467,  appointed  him 
chief  of  the  senate.  In  471  he  was  elected  bishop  of 
Clennont  (Auguslonemeium).  He  wrote  "  Carmina'  and 
"  Kpi.«tola>,"  which  are  extant,  and  have  some  historical 
value.  Died  in  4*2  A.  D.  (Sec  GER*Ai!«,4'Essai  sur  Apol- 
linaris  Sidonius,"  1840.) 

Apol'lo  [Gr.  'AiroAAu^].  in  Greek  mythology,  the  god  of 
light  or  day.  of  poetry,  music,  archery,  etc.,  was  a  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Latona.  He  was  often  called  D.-liu-.  b.-cans* 
he  was  born  on  the  island  of  Delni :  and  Phoebus,  which 
signifies  "  shining."  As  the  god  of  light  (the  presence  of 
which  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  beauty)  ne  preside* 
over  poetry,  the  arts,  etc.  According  to  tho  later  poets, 
he  was  the  god  of  the  sun,  and  was  identified  with  Helios, 
but  Homer  re]. resents  them  »s  distinct  deities.  Apollo  may 
be  considered  the  ideal  representative  of  the  Hellenic  peo- 
ple, and  the  impersonation  of  Hellenic  life  in  its  most  no- 
ble and  beautiful  forms.  He  was  rccogniied  as  the  author 
of  the  healing  art.  and  as  the  god  of  prophetic  inspiration 
u  especially  manifested  in  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  I  nder 
the  name  of  Pa?an  he  was  invoked  as  a  healer  of  disease 
and  as  a  destroyer,  tor  his  arrows  were  believed  to  deal  out 
pestilence.  Apollo  was  also  worshipped  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  who  derived  their  idea  of  him  from  the  Greeks. 
II,  WH  r.  |  :  nted  by  artists  as  a  beautiful  young  man, 
crowned  with  laurel,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  harp  or  a 
bow  and  arrow. 

Apollo,  a  jiojt-borongh  of  Armstrong  co..  Pa.,  on  the 
Kiskiininetns  River,  und  on  a  branch  of  the  Central  R.  R., 

K.  X.  K.  of  Pittsl.iirg.     P"p.  764. 

Apol'lo    Hrhrdr  ro,    a    beautiful    antique   marble 
statnc  of  Apollo  which   was  discovered  at  Antium  aboi 
1503,  and  w».«  placed  in  the  Belvedere  of  the  Vatican.   T 
name  an. 1  dnte  of  the  artist  are  unknown.  This  statue,  whic 
it  aboir  '  high,  is  considered  t 

my.    The  attitude  of  the  statue  is  gen- 
erellv  supp"-  't. olio  as  he  appeared  aft« 

he  had  dis.-harirod  the  arrow  thnt  killed  the  Python.     ( 
llar.dd."  canto  iv.,  stania."  elxt..  el: 
a,,,!  ,-Uiii.'     P.ut  another  opini    •  U»«  t"*1  ' 

in  his  hand.  ».«  h. 
•die  the  iJoth-  who  were  invad- 
(See  "Apollon  Boedromios  bronin.  Statue  im  Beats  ae») 
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APOLLODORUS— A  POSTERIORI,  AND  A  PRIORI. 


Grafcn  Ser"ci  Stroganoff  crlautcrt,  von  Lrnnl.F  STF.IMIANI, 
mit  vicr  Kupfcrtafcln,"  St.  Petersburg,  1800.)  CLAUKM-K 
COOK. 

Apollodo'rus  [Gr.  'AiroMoSupov],  a  celebrated  Greek 
painter,  surnamed  TUB  SHAI>O\VKK,  was  born  at  Athens 
about  440  B.  C.  lie  was  a  rival  of  Zeuxis,  the  founder  of 
a  new  school,  and  the  reputed  inventor  of  chiaroscuro. 
His  works  are  highly  praised  by  Pliny,  who  says  ho  was 
the  first  who  painted  objects  as  they  really  appear. 

Apollodorus  of  Athens,  a  celebrated  grammarian 
and  historian  who  lived  about  140  B.  C.,  was  a  pupil  of  Aris- 
tarchus.  He  wrote  numerous  works,  which  are  lost,  and  a 
manual  of  (ireck  mythology  entitled  "  Bibliotheoa,"  a  large 
part  of  which  is  extant.  It  is  considered  very  valuable  by 
classical  scholars  as  the  best  work  on  the  subject.  It  was 
published  by  Heyne  in  two  volumes;  2d  ed.  1803. 

Apollodorus  of  Damascus,  a  distinguished  archi- 
tect, born  at  Damascus,  lived  about  100  A.  D.  He  was  pat- 
ronized by  Trajan,  ami  erected  in  Rome  numerous  works, 
among  which  were  the  Basilica  Ulpia,  the  Forum  of  Tra- 
jan, and  the  Column  of  Trajan,  which  is  still  extant.  His 
capital  work  was  a  noble  bridge  over  the  Danube,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Aluta,  built  in  105  A.  D.  He  was  put  to  death 
about  128  A.  D.  by  Hadrian,  whom  he  had  offended  by 
criticising  a  temple  which  that  emperor  had  designed. 

Apollo'nia  [Gr.  'AITOAAWKUI],  an  ancient  city  of  Illyr- 
icum,  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  about  40  miles  S.  of  Dyrrhachium. 
It  was  founded  bv  colonists  from  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  and 
became  an  important  city.  The  site  is  now  occupied  by  a 
village  called  Polina  or  Pollina,  and  some  ruins  of  temples. 
Apollo'nius  [Gr.  AiroAAulvio;]  of  Rhodes,  an  eminent 
Greek  sculptor,  lived  probably  about  200  15.  C.  Aided  by 
his  brother  Tauriscus,  ho  executed  a  group  of  Zcthus  and 
Amphion  tying  Dircc  to  the  horns  of  a  bull.  Some  per- 
sons Identify  thiB  with  the  group  called  "  Toro  Farnese" 
which  is  now  at  Naples. 

Apollonius,a  skilful  Athenian  sculptor,  a  son  of  Nes- 
tor. His  date  is  unknown,  and  nothing  is  known  about 
him  but  that  he  executed  the  marble  statue  of  Hercules, 
of  which  a  large  fragment,  called  the  Torso  of  the  Belve- 
dere, is  now  in  Rome. 

Apolloniiis,  a  grammarian  and  Sophist  of  Alexandria, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  His  lexicon  to  Homer's 
"Iliad"  and  "Odyssey"  is  extant,  and  is  highly  prized. 

Apollonius,  surnamed  DVSCOLUS  (the  "  Morose  "),  an 
eminent  Greek  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  was  the  father 
of  JElias  Herodian.  He  lived  about  120-160  A.  D.,  and 
wrote  many  works  which  are  lost,  but  a  "  Treatise  on  the 
Syntax  of  the  Parts  of  Speech  "  and  three  others  are  ex- 
tant. He  was  styled  by  Priscian  grammuticorum  princept 
— "  prince  of  grammarians." 

Apollonius,  surnamed  PF.Ra.crs,  a  celebrated  and 
profound  Greek  geometer,  born  at  Pcrga,  in  Pamphylia, 
about  250  B.  C.  Little  is  known  of  his  life,  except  that  ho 
resided  in  Alexandria  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philopator 
(222-205  B.  C.).  His  most  important  work  is  a  Greek 
"  Treatise  on  Conic  Sections,"  in  eight  books,  which  is  ex- 
tant except  one  book.  He  wrote  other  works,  which  are 
lost.  He  was  also  distinguished  as  an  astronomer. 

Apollo'nius  Mo'lon,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  born  at 
Alabanda,  in  Caria.  He  taught  rhetoric  at  Rhodes  and 
Koine,  which  he  visited  in  SI  B.  C.  Cicero  and  Julius 
Ca\sar  were  bis  pupils  soon  after  that  date. 

Apollo'nius  Rho'dius  ['AiroXAurtoe  o  'Poiiot],  a  Greek 
poet,  linrn  at  Alexandria  (or  at  Xaucratis)  about  235  B.  C., 
was  a  jiiijiil  'if  tin-  p<iet  Callimachus,  and  at  an  early  age  re- 
moved to  Rhodes,  of  which  he  became  a  cili/en.  He  taught 
rhetoric  at  Rhodes  for  many  years,  and  afterwards  returned 
t<»  Alexandria.  About  194  B.  C.  he  was  appointed  keeper 
of  the  great  Alexandrian  library.  His  chief  work  is  an 
epic  poem  entitled  "  Argonautica,"  on  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts,  which  displays  great  erudition,  and  was  much 
admired  liy  the  ancient  Romans.  Critics  generally  agree 
that  it  contains  beautiful  passages.  (See  WEICHEBT,  "  Uc- 
ber  das  l.clicn  und  (iedieht  des  Apollonius,"  1821.) 

Apollo'nius  Tyanse'us  (or  Apollo'nius  of  Ty- 
ana),  [Gr.  'AITOAAUI-UK  Tva^eu'?],  a  Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher, born  at  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia,  lived  about  30-70  A.  D. 
He  performed  a  journey  to  India  in  order  to  learn  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Brahmans,  and  after  his  return  gained  a  high 
reputation  as  a  sage,  an  oracle,  and  a  worker  of  miracles. 
He  is  considered  by  some  authors  as  an  impostor,  and  by 
others  as  a  prophet  or  magician  of  extraordinary  powers. 
He  travelled  extensively  in  Europe  and  Africa,  and  is  said 
to  have  passed  his  latter  years  at  Kphesus.  Many  mar- 
vellous and  absurd  stories  are  related  of  him  by  Flavins 
Philostratus,  who  wrote  his  life.  Apollonius  wrote  in  reply 
to  Euphrates  an  Apology,  which  is  extant.  (See  JOHN  H 


XKWMAN'S  "Life  of  Apollonius  Tyameu-."  Is.").'!:  Pini.os- 
IUAIOS.  "Life  of  Apollonius,"  in  Knglish.  IS09;  F.  C. 
BAUR,  "Apollonius  von  Tyana  und  Christus,"  1SI>L'.J 

Apol'los,  an  eloquent  preacher  among  the  early  Chris- 
tians, was  originally  a  Jew  and  a  native  of  Alexandria. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  ordained  bishop  of  Corinth.  (See 
Acts  xviii.  24;  1  Corinthians  i.  12;  iii.  4.) 

Apol'lyon  [Gr.  'AnoAAvux,  from  iiroAAiiu,  to  "destroy"] 
signifies  the  '•  destroyer,"  and  uiaworfltothe  Hebrew  Abad- 
dun,  and  to  the  ,U///'c/<  111  of  Tobit. 

Apologet'ic  Fa'thers,  a  name  given  to  those  early 
Christians  who  addressed  to  pagans  and  Jews  apologies  for 
the  Christian  religion.  Some  of  these  were  rcmonM  ranees 
against  the  judicial  punishment  of  Christians  as  sndi.  ad- 
dressed to  the  Roman  emperor  or  senate.  ( libers  were 
defences  of  Christianity  against  the  charges  of  the  Jews 
and  pagans.  Among  the  former  were  the  apologies  of 
.lustin  Martyr,  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  ami  the  Liber 
Apologcticus  of  Tertullian.  Origen,  Tertullian,  ('lenient 
of  Alexandria,  and  Justin  were  among  the  principal  «  liters 
of  the  latter  class. 

Apol'ogy  [Gr.  oTroAo-yta],  a  term  originally  used  to  de- 
note a  written  defence  or  answer  to  an  accusation;  a  woik 
written  in  defence  of  certain  doctrines,  as  Plato  and  Xen- 
ophon's  "Apology  for  Socrates."  Tertullian,  Justin  Martyr, 
and  other  early  Christians  wrote  treatises  in  defence  of  the 
Christian  religion,  which  they  called  Apologies.  Among 
the  modern  works  of  this  class  are  Bishop  WatM>n's 
"  Apology  for  Christianity,"  and  Robert  Barclay's  "  Apol- 
ogy for  the  True  Christian  Divinity."  In  its  modern  or 
recent  acceptation  apology  signifies  the  acknowledgment 
of  a  fault,  usually  accompanied  by  some  explanation  which 
may  palliate  or  excuse  it. 

Apoph'yllitc  [from  the  Gr. airo$vAAi£»,  to  "exfoliate"], 
a  zeolitic  mineral  with  a  lamellar  structure,  is  so  called  bc- 
cau-c  it  exfoliates  before  the  blowpipe.  It  is  a  hydrated 
silicate  of  lime  and  potash  occurring  in  square  prisms,  ihe 
solid  angles  of  which  are  sometimes  replaced  by  triangular 
or  rhombic  planes.  It  is  brittle,  and  has  a  white  or  gray- 
ish color,  often  tinged  with  green,  yellow,  bine,  or  red.  It 
is  found  in  beautiful  crystals  in  the  Hartz  Mountains,  in 
Poouah,  and  in  the  Bergen  Tunnel  at  Jersey  City. 

Ap'oplexy  [Lat.  n)in],t<:r!tt,  from  the  Gr.  OTTO,  "away," 
and  irATJffffw,  to  "  strike ;"  as  we  speak  of  a  stroke  of  apo- 
plexy or  of  paralysis],  a  disease  marked  by  the  sudden  failure 
of  volition,  sensation,  motion,  and  mental  action,  the  symp- 
toms being  caused  by  a  pressure  upon  the  brain  originat- 
ing within  the  cranium.  Apoplexy  is  of  various  kinds, 
differing  not  so  much  in  symptoms  as  in  pathology.  The 
typical  form  is  characterized  by  an  escape  of  blood  into 
the  substance  of  the  brain  from  a  ruptured  vessel.  The 
rupture  itself  may  be  caused  (1)  by  a  non-inilanimatory, 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  blood-vessel,  caused  by  bail  nu- 
trition, etc.;  (2)  by  a  brittle  condition  of  the  vessel,  result- 
ing from  an  inflammatory  process.  These  causes  may  be 
supplemented  by  a  full  habit  of  body  or  by  a  hypcrtrophied 
heart,  or  both;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  such  secondary 
causes  might  assist  in  the  rupture  of  a  weakened  blood- 
\  cssel.  Apoplexy  may.  however,  be  produced  by  an  ex- 
travasation of  blood  between  the  ineninges.  by  a  sudden 
and  large  serous  effusion  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
or  even  by  a  congestion  (hypenvmia)  of  the  brain.  The 
apoplectic  stroke  may  end  in  partial  recovery  or  in  speedy 
death.  Cases  not  fatal  generally  result  in  permanent  or 
temporary  paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  both-  ( lieniiplegia), 
often  on  the  side  opposite  that  in  which  the  mischief  has 
occurred. 

The  symptoms  of  apoplexy  are  often  unexpected.  The 
patient  falls  suddenly  (with  or  without  an  outcry),  his 
respirations  are  long,  slow,  and  stertorous,  the  pulse  is 
slow,  one  or  both  the  pupils  usually  small.  If  the  patient 
does  not  die  during  the  attack,  a  secondary  inflammation 
follows  which  may  destroy  life.  Bleeding  may  bo  resorted 
to  if  the  pulse  be  strong  and  the  heart  and  lungs  in  good 
condition,  but  it  is  often  injurious.  Mustard  to  the  extrem- 
ities and  frictions  of  the  skin  should  be  resorted  to,  and 
the  bowels  should  be  moved  by  enema.  Persons  having 
reason  to  fear  apoplexy  should  avoid  excesses  of  all  kinds, 
yet  live  upon  nutritious  food,  paying  special  attention  to 
hygienic  conditions. 

REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 

A  posterio'ri  and  A  prio'ri.  Before  the  time  of  Kant 
the  former  of  these  terms  denoted  a  reasoning  from  effect 
to  cause,  and  the  latter  a  reasoning  from  cause  to  effect. 
Since  Kant's  time,  and  owing  to  his  influence  and  that  of 
his  school,  these  terms  are  generally  used  more  in  relation 
to  the  doctrine  of  knowledge  ;  a  prateriori  knowledge  being 
empirical  knowledge,  or  knowledge  through  experience, 
and  a  priori  knowledge  being  rational  knowledge,  or  a 
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knowh  '!-"•  through  I  he  reason  of  that  which  is  prior  to  ex- 
ptrlraoti 

Apos'tlc  [dr. 'ArroffToAot, i.  <•.  "one  sent  forth,"  from  <>»«, 
"away"  or  ••  forth,"  and  im'AAu,  to  "  send  "J,  the  name 
gi\  ''ii  originally  I"  tli"  twi  ]••  .f  Jesus,  whom  ho 

had  ahown  I"  make  known  his  doctrines  to  the  world.  Tin- 
greater  part  wen-  c, :.  li  leans,  laboring  people.  :M.,|  .h  -titnto 
of  high  cMilture.  Their  names  were  Simon  1'.  t.  r  " -ailed 
also  Cephas  and  liar-Jona),  Andrew,  Jam''-  th.-  KMer  (§on 
of  y.clii'iloel.  .l.ilin  lii  •  brother.  l'hili|i,  Barthol" 
amn-li,  ThomaJ  (Did/Bin  ,  Matthew  il.i-vii,  James  the 

V ig«r  i -mi  of  /Upheoi),  Tbaddei  ami  Judas 

Matthias  was  chosen  in  the  place  of  Judas,  and 
- -i '.- .-'jiii'iit  ly  Paul  :tnrl  Barnabas  were  called  to  the  up 
!<hi|i.  It  i*  a  disputed  point  between  the  arh  in-all'.-  :ind  the 
opponents  of  episcopacy,  wliether  IT  imt  the  t'-nn  apostle  is 
applicable  1. 1  any  evi'pt  the  ori/mal  twr-lic,  audio  Bar- 
!!-'r:i-,  Matthias,  and  Paul;  some  maintaining  that  the 
ollii'.'  i-  iirrpetnated  in  Iri.-ti'rjr-,  while  others  hnlilthatit 
was  temporary,  ami  tn'Ionged  only  to  those  who  were  wit- 
.  ni1  tlie  i-i-.-iirn-etiiiii  of  Christ,  and  were  employed  by 
him  to  found  the  Christian  Church.  In  the  third  >> 
the  Saviour's  ministry  the  apostles  were  commissioned  In 
him  In  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Jews  only,  bnt  a  short  time 
before  his  n.-ei  nsion  he  commanded  them  to  "Go  and  teach 
all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  Hi"  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  On  the  day  of  Pent' 
,•"-!  the  ;rj  .  .'d  mini'-ulou*  gifts, and  began  their 

work  with  the  puli  I  ic  announcement  of  Christ  ostho  Messiah. 
They  travelled  over  (! recce,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  but 
tin  re  appears  to  bo  no  foundation  for  the  tradition  that 
they  divided  the  known  world  into  twelve  parts,  each  tak- 
ing one  for  his  special  sphere.  We  have  little  information 
concerning  the  time  "r  the  place  of  the  death  of  most  of 
ipostlcs.  The  Kpistles  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
are  the  only  genuine  records  concerning  them  now  extant. 
Apostles,  Acts  of  [Gr.  ilpifen  WAirrxmiAui'J.thc  fifth 
book  of  the  New  Testament,  written  l.y  l.uke.  containing 
the  history  of  I  lie  period  from  the  ascension  of  our  Lord  to 
Paul's  arrival  at  Koine  ;  that  is,  in  all  probability,  from  30 
to  01  A.  D.  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  though  this  por- 
tion of  the  Seriptnres  is  styled  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it 
treats  only  of  the  acts  of  Peter,  Paul,  and  James;  and  of 
.-,  only  Paul's  career  is  narrated  fully  and  connectedly. 
The  book'  is  avowedly  a  continuation  of  the  third  Gospel, 
iind,  though  restricted  within  such  narrow  limits,  may  be 
said  to  giv«  those  great  events  in  the  history  of  the  upo-tl.s 
in  which  the  Christian  Church  would  naturally  feel  the 
greatest  intere.-t.  Among  these  events  the  pouring  out  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost,  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen, 
and  the  conversion  of  Saint  Paul,  as  well  as  most  of  his  sub- 
sequent journeys  and  labors,  are  fully  related. 

Apostles'  Creed  [Lat.  Sym'biilum  Apottnl'icnm],  called 
.ed  or  Confession  of  Faith,  is  the  most  universal 
I  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  it  as  follows  :  "I  believe 
in  tiod  the  Father  Almighty,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth ; 
and  in  Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son  our  Lord;  who  was  eon- 
cehcd  by  the  Holy  (ihost,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  suf- 
fered under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried, 
lie  descended  into  bell  [or  hades];  the  third  day  he  rose 
again  from  the  dead  :  In-  ascended  into  heaven,  nnd  sitteth 
on  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty:  from 
whence  he  shall  eome  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  I 
bellerc  i-i  the  Holy  Ghost;  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  :  the 
i imunion  ol  Saints:  the  forgiveness  of  sins;  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body:  and  the  life  eierla-ting.  Amen." 
According  to  a  tradition  prevailing  in  the  fourth  century, 
but  now  generally  discredited,  this  creed  was  composed  by 
the  apostles  themselves,  each  contributing  one  of  the  arti- 
cles. Some  churches  omit  the  clause.  "  lie  descended  into 
hell."  asserting  that  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  original  creed. 
(This  subject  is  more  fully  discussed  under  CREED  (which 
see).) 

ApiKllr*'  Islands,  or  the  Twelve  Apostles,  a 
group  of  twenty  seven  islands  in  Lake  Superior.  70  miles 
\V.  t>r  Ontonagon.  The  principal  islands  are  lie  an  Clieiie. 
Ma. I. 'line.  Krai.  Stockton,  and  (Inter  1-land.  The  i-lands 
belong  to  Wisconsin.  They  arc  covered  with  tine  timber. 
nnd  taeir  cliffs  have  been  worn  into  strange  forms  by  the 
action  of  the  waves.  The  land  area  is  estimated  at  2lM> 
square  miles.  Brown  sandstone  is  quarried  and  exported 
from  the  islands.  I.a  Pointc.  "ii  .Madeline  Island,  is  the 
capital  of  Ashland  err..  Wis.  This  place  was  settled  by  the 
French  in  11'iSO.  These  beautiful  Man. Is  '• 

lit  missions,  one  of  which  was  establi-hed  in   I 
Apostol'ic,  or  Apostol'icnl,  a  general  term  ghen  to 
everything  directly  derived  from,  or  bearing  the  character 
of,  the  apostles,     the  Unman  Catholic  Church  st\  les  itself 
the  Apostolic  Church,  and  the  papal  chair  is  called  th 
tolio  chair,  because  the  pope  is  supposed  to  be  the  legitimate 


and  lineal  successor  of  Pi  t.-r,  the  chief  ap<> 

so  also  do  f 

and  the  I'.  -  ;  .1.  ro-.ih  i. 

iie  ipcotrkl  H«MI 
'  of  the  apostles,  won  called  ap 
With  ' 

the  word  ap  r-t'diu  was  more  oiclum ,  ly  «pplnd  to  i 
over  belonged  to  that  Church,  at  A 
Canons,  etc. 

Apoxtol'ic  Can'onsandConMiin  iiunfiarenotM 
of  ecclesiastical  customs  regarded  a.- 1 
tolic   Constitutions  (Cmulilmlionti   si/»»f»/ii-ir) 
eight  books,  the  first  six  of  which  contain  a  >•<• 
lire  rule  for  a  Christian  life.     These  are  supposed  to  bar* 
Britten  about  the  end  of  the  third  and  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century.    The  Apostolic  Canons  (Cnmoitet  Apo*- 

wen posed  at  a  Inter  period.     The  fint  fifty, 

translated  from  Greek  into  Latin   by  Dionysius  Eliguus, 
were  aeknowledged  by  the  Latin  Church  a  t-i  k 

Church  accepted  the  thirty-five  canons  put  forth  early  in  the 
sixth  century;  and  this  became  a  point  of  di-- 
ai'.'i  Wi  -tern  churi-hrx.     Tin 

)  t  utions  hare  been  ascribed  by  runic  writers  to  Clement 
of  Rome. 

Apostol'ic  I'u'thiTu,  the  name  given  to  the  diteipb  • 
and  fellow-laborers  of  the  apostles,  especially  to  tboie  who 
have  left  writings.    They  arc  Barnabas.  r|.  m.  M  of  I: 
Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch.  I'olycnrp,  bishop  of  Smyrna, 
Hennas,  and   Papias  of   Hicrapolis.      Some  a1 
the  author  of  the  epistle  to  Iiiognetus  among  tin  -••  l-'.i- 
Cotclerius  (Paris,  11172)  issued  an  edition  of  the  works  of 
the  Apostolic  Fathers,  which  was  improved  by  Ch  rieus  in 
1698,  and  again  in   1724.     Of  recent   editors,  the  best  are 
Jacobson  •  l-:.v-  4th  ed.  1886),  Ilefelt- ( 1»3» ;  4th  cd.  1 
and  Iii  :  reissued  1S63). 

Apostol'ici,  or  Apostol'ic  Brcth'ren,  a  name 
given  to  a  sect  of  religious  reform' r-  «h"  originated  in 
Italy  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  had 
lor  their  leader  Gherardo  Scgarclli  of  Purma.  They  trav- 
elled over  Italy,  France,  and  Switierland,  preaching  the 
duty  of  renouncing  worldly  ties,  property,  etc.  Ham., 
nounccd  poperv,  they  were  condemned  by  Pope  lloimrius 
IV.,  and  Segar.'-lli  was  burnt  at  the  slake  ( i:'-iioi.  II i- place 
was  filled  by  Dolcino,  formerly  a  pi  i.  '  i  Milan,  who,  after 
a  brave  resistance,  was,  with  his  adherents,  taken  by  the 
forces  of  the  pope,  and  perished  at  the  stake  in  1 

Apoxtol'ic  Maj'csty,  a  title  of  the  kings  of  II 
was  first  conferred  on  the  duke  of  Hungary  l->   1 
vest.-r  II.  in  lOflfl  A.  D.    The  title  was  renewed  in 
Pope  Clement  XIII.  in  favor  of  Maria  Theresa. 

Apostol'ic  Par'ty,  a  party  of  fanatical  .«p»ni 
olics  formed  about  IS'JO  for  the  promotion  of  an  in 
political  policy.     Their  leaders  were  priests.     In  1830  they 
merged  themselves  into  the  Carlist  party. 

Apostool'  (H.iMi-r.i.).  a  Dutch  Mennonite  theologian, 
born  in  loW.  He  became  in  1662  a  mininter  of  a  Water- 
landian  congregation  in  Amsterdam.  He  and  Gab 
gaged  in  a  doctrinal  dispute  which  divided  the  Church  into 
two  sects,  called  Apostoolians  and  Ualenists.  l»icd  about 
1700. 

Apos'trophe  [from  the  Gr.  iwt,  "from."  "away."  and 
»rpo«ii,  a  "turning"],  in  rhetoric,  a  digressive  addcra;  a 
figure  of  speech  by  which  the  orator  suddenly  change*  the 
course  of  his  oration,  and  addresses  with  emotional  rmphi- 

t   or  absent,  or  some  inaniinat. 

Frequent  examples  of  it  occur  in  the  speeches  and  writings 
of  great  orators  and  poet*. 

Apoth'eoary  [from  the  Gr.  i-oiVi.  »  repository  where 

aiuthinir  is  k 

,.  medical  prescription*.     In  r.ngland 
the  profession  of  an  apothecary  may  be  not  mco, 
scribed  as  nn  inferior  branch  of  the    medical 
II,-  is  legallv  entitled  to  attend  sick  iicr-ons  and   r 
tor  them,  as' well  as  to  make  up  and  di 
is  not   however,  usual  for  him  t"  ••  -"-a  to  be 

i  and  -iipplicd  by  others.     But  although  be  may 
attend   si.k   p.rsons   and    prescrib  >nnot 

both  for  his  attendance  and  his  m«-.. 
n,.ik  u  between  the  two.     Ai 

inferior  in  professional  rank  and  »nibr 
to  the  physician  and  surgeon,  he  i- 
higher  grade  than  the  chemist  and  dm; 

Mid  mcdieii. 

cation,  beyond  the  payment  of  a  small  annual  ta\ 
of  license!  does  not  necessarily  offer  any  t.'«t  or  c 
of  skill.    The  rules  of  the  Pliant 
Britain,  incorporated   in   1  '1  charter,  and  the 
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powers  of  which  have  been  considerably  enlarged  by  a 
statute  passed  (in  the  30th  June,  1802,  operate  as  some  re- 
straint on  ignorance  and  want  of  skill.  Apothecaries  and 
grocers  (like  surgeons  and  barbers)  were  in  England  ami 
other  countries  formerly  members  of  the  same  guild,  and 
hardly  distinguishable  from  eacl\  other.  They  were  char- 
tered us  one  company  in  London  in  1006,  but  in  1017  James 
I.  granted  the  apothecaries  a  charter  as  a  separate  corpora- 
tion. 

In  the  U.  S.  the  vocation  of  the  apothecary  is  mostly  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  the  medical  practitioner.  Among  physi- 
cians it  is  grmTiill y  reganled  as  contrary  to  professional 
ethics  tor  a  pi-act  it  inner,  in  large  cities  at  least,  to  be  directly 
interested  in  the  retailing  of  medicines.  The  education  of 
pharmacists  in  the  I".  S.  lias  greatly  advanced  of  late  years. 
Many  of  them  are  now  graduates  of  colleges  of  pharmacy 
(the  most  important  of  which  arc  in  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia), wherein  excellent  scientific  and  practical  training 
is  obtained.  There  is  also  a  well-organized  national  phar- 
maceutical association.  To  limit  the  danger  connected  with 
the  unskilful  dispensing  of  drugs,  a  law  has  recently  (1871) 
been  put  in  force  in  New  York  and  other  States,  requiring 
all  apothecaries  to  pass  a  rigid  examination. 

Apothe'osis  [from  the  Gr.  auto,  "  away/*  and  0eo?,  a 
"  god  ;"  the  idea  being  to  take  one  away  from  among  mor- 
tals, and  to  place  him  among  the  gods],  a  Greek  word  mean- 
ing deification,  or  the  practice  of  raising  a  human  being  to 
a  place  among  the  gods.  This  practice  was  common  among 
the  ancient  (i reeks,  who  deified  ami  worshipped  heroes  and 
benefactors  after  their  death.  Among  the  Romans,  llomu- 
1ns  w-as  the  first  who  received  such  an  honor,  and  Julius 
Csesar  appears  to  have  been  the  second.  Alexander  the 
Great  sent  to  all  the  states  of  Greece  an  order  that  they 
must  recognize  his  divinity,  and  received  from  Sparta  this 
laconic  answer :  "  Since  Alexander  desires  to  be  a  god,  let 
him  be  (or  become)  a  god !"  Several  Roman  emperors 
apotheosized  themselves  and  their  favorites. 

Appalach'ee  Bay,  a  large  open  bay  near  the  north- 
ern part  of  Florida,  is  a  part  of  tie  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
is  a  bout  30  miles  S.  of  Tallahassee.  It  extends  inland 
about  50  miles. 

Appalach'ee  In'clians,  a  once  powerful  tribe  of  West 
Florida.  They  were  conquered  and  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity by  Spanish  missionaries,  but  the  oppression  and 
cruelties  of  the  colonial  authorities,  together  with  the  de- 
structive invasions  of  English  colonists  and  Indians  from 
Carolina,  greatly  diminished  their  numbers.  Soon  after 
1700  a  part  removed  to  what  is  now  Alabama,  and  the  tribe 
soon  ceased  to  exist. 

Appalachian  Moun'tains,  a  general  term  for  the 
numerous  ranges  of  mountains  traversing  the  eastern  part 
of  the  1T.  S.,  mostly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  in  the 
main  parallel  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  This  mountain- 
svstcm  is  about  1300  miles  long,  extending,  under  various 
names,  from  the  northern  part  of  Alabama  to  Maine, 
and  occupying,  with  the  valleys  which  it  forms,  a  space 
nearly  loo  miles  wide.  The  portion  of  this  chain  in  New 
Hampshire  is  called  the  White  Mountains,  the  highest  sum- 
mit of  which,  named  Mount  Washington,  rises  6288  feet 
above  the. level  of  the  sea.  In  New  York  the  system  takes 
the  name  of  the  Adirondacs,  the  Catskill  Mountains,  and 
the  Highlands.  In  Pennsylvania  and  the  Southern  States 
they  are  called  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  the  name  of 
Blue  Ridge  is  applied  to  the  range  in  Virginia  which  is 
nearest  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  These  ranges  are  remark- 
able for  the  uniformity  of  their  outline,  and  for  the  parallel- 
ism of  their  ridges  and  long  narrow  intervening  valleys  of 
limestone  formation.  Among  the  latter  is  the  Great  Valley 
of  Virginia,  which  is  bounded  on  the  S.  E.  by  the  Blue 
Ridge,  and  extends  across  the  whole  State.  The  ridges  are 
remarkable  for  their  near  approach  to  a  rectilinear  direc- 
tion, and  the  comparative  uniformity  of  their  height.  The 
highest  summit  of  the  system  is  the  Black  Dome,  or  Mitch- 
ell's High  Peak,  in  N.  C.,  which  rises  to  6707  feet. 

The  geological  formations  of  this  chain  include  all  those 
from  the  metamorphic  rocks  to  the  coal-measures,  including 
the  latter,  and  the  strata  belong  entirely  to  the  oldest  or 
]i:iheozoic  division  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks.  The  aggre- 
gate thicknes-  of  these,  measured  in  Pennsylvania  as  they 
appear  in  succession  at  the  surface,  is  about  seven  miles. 
They  may  be  classed  under  the  three  great  divisions  of 
sedimentary  rocks — namely,  sandstones,  slates,  and  lime- 
stones, between  which  are  intcrstrutiticd  beds  of  coal  and 
iron  ore.  Geologists  affirm  that  the  origin  of  the  Appala- 
chians is  more  ancient  than  that  of  the  Andes  and  the  Alps, 
as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  on  the  high  summits  or  slopes 
of  the  latter  are  found  strata  of  a  formation  more  recent 
than  the  carboniferous  age.  Their  original  height  has  been 
greatly  diminished  by  the  long-continued  degrading  agency 
of  rain,  frost,  etc.  The  strata  of  this  system  are  remark- 


able for  their  plications  and  complexity  of  flexure,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  some  parts  of  the  strata  are  nearly  ver- 
tical. "The  coal-measures  of  Pennsylvania,"  says  Dana, 
"which  were  originally  spread  out  in  horizontal  beds  of 
great  extent,  are  now  tilted  at  various  angles  or  rise  into 
folds,  and  the  strata  are  broken  and  faulted  on  a  grand 
scale.  The  folds  vary  from  a  few  rods  to  one  hundred  or 
more  miles  in  breadth,  and  are  in  many  successions  over 
the  region,  wave  succeeding  wave."  .  .  .  "The  following 
are  some  of  the  most  important  facts  established  with  re- 
gard to  the  Appalachian  flexures :  1.  They  occupy  the  whole 
Af>/>'t/rt(-hian  and  eastern  l>nr •</•/•-/•* -i/nitm  of  the.  continent, 
nearly  or  quite  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  2.  They  are  parallel 
with  the  general  course  of  the  mountains,  and  nearly  80 
with  the  Atlantic  coast.  3.  They  are  most  crowded  and 
most  abrupt  over  the  part  of  the  regions  which  is  towards 
the  ocean — that  is,  the  S.  E.  side.  4.  The  steepest  slope 
of  a  fold  is  that  which  faces  the  N.  W."  "A  uniform  series 
of  S.  E.  dips  over  such  a  region  is  evidence  that  the  strata 
correspond  to  a  number  of  decapitated  folds."  (^Intnud 
of  Geuloyy.}  Among  the  mineral  resources  of  this  chain 
are  coal,  copper,  iron,  zinc,  nickel,  and  lead. 

REVISED  BY  J.  S.  NEWBERRY. 

Ap'palachico'la,  a  river,  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Chattahoochee  and  Flint,  at  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  Georgia. 
It  flows  southward  through  Florida,  and  after  a  course  of 
100  miles  enters  Appalachicola  Bay,  a  part  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  is  navigable  for  steamboats. 

Appalachicola,  a  port  of  entry,  the  capital  of  Frank- 
lin co.,  Fla.,  is  on  the  river  of  its  own  name  at  its  entrance 
into  St.  George's  Sound,  a  bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  85 
miles  S.  W.  of  Tallahassee.  Large  quantities  of  cotton 
were  once  shipped  here.  At  present  there  is  a  trade  in 
timber  and  fish.  Pop.  112!). 

Ap'panoose,  a  county  of  Iowa,  bordering  on  Missouri. 
Area,  492  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Chariton 
River,  which  aftords  water-power,  and  also  drained  by  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Chariton.  The  surface  is  undulating; 
the  soil  is  fertile.  This  county  contains  beds  of  coal,  which 
is  extensively  mined.  Grain,  dairy  products,  cattle,  wool, 
and  tobacco  are  largely  produced.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
S.  W.  branch  of  the  Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  and 
Burlington  and  South-western  R.  Rs.  Capital,  Centreville. 
Pop.  16,456. 

Appanoose,  a  post-twp.  of  Hancock  co.,  111.   P.  1018. 

Appara'tus  [from  the  Lat.  of/paro,  appara'twn,  to 
"prepare,"  to  "arrange"],  a  term  which  in  modern  lan- 
guage is  applied  to  a  complete  set  of  instruments  or  uten- 
sils for  performing  a  scientific  experiment  or  operation  ;  the 
implements  or  machinery  used  in  the  operations  of  practical 
chemistry,  or  in  the  illustration  of  the  principles  of  natural 
philosophy. 

Appa'rent  [La{.  appa'rcns,  the  present  part,  from  ap- 
pa'reo,  to  "  appear  "],  that  which  appears  to  the  eye  in  dis- 
tinction from  true'  or  real.  This  term  is  used  in  astrono- 
my to  express  several  important  distinctions,  as  "apparent 
time,"  which  is  indicated  by  the  sun,  and  differs  from  true 
time.  The  apparent  magnitude  of  a  heavenly  body  is  the 
dimension  of  the  angle  formed  by  two  lines  drawn  from  the 
ends  of  its  diameter  to  the  spectator's  eye.  The  apparent 
diurnal  motion  of  the  sun  and  moon  is  an  optical  illusion 
caused  by  the  rotary  motion  of  the  earth,  and  the  real  mo- 
tion of  the  moon  is  contrary  to  its  apparent  motion.  An 
heir-apparent  to  a  throne  is  a  person  whose  title  is  better 
than  any  other  except  the  actual  occupant  of  the  throne, 
and  whose  succession  docs  not  depend  on  any  contingency 
if  he  survive  the  reigning  monarch. 

Appari"tion  [Lat.  appari"llo  ;  for  etymology  see  pre- 
ceding article],  literally,  an  "  appearance"  or  "appearing," 
in  common  language  signifies  a  spectre,  a  ghost,  a  visible 
spirit.  In  astronomy  it  means  the  first  appearance  of  a 
heavenly  body  after  it  has  been  eclipsed  or  obscured.  Stars 
which  appear  to  revolve  around  the  Pole,  and  which  never 
set  below  the  horizon,  are  said  to  be  within  the  circle  of 
perpetual  apparition,  which  circle  grows  larger  and  larger 
in  proportion  as  the  spectator  approaches  the  Pole. 

Appar'itor  [from  appn'rco,  to  "appear"],  a  genera! 
name  among  the  ancient  Romafis  for  the  officers  or  public 
servants  who  attended  the  magistrates  and  judges,  includ- 
ing heralds,  lictors,  scribes,  etc.  In  England  it  is  applied 
to  the  beadle  of  a  university,  who  carries  the  mace,  and  to 
a  messenger  of  a  spiritual  court,  who  serves  its  process. 

Appeal'  [from  the  Lat.  appelln,  to  "  call "],  in  law,  is 
an  accusation  of  a  private  citizen  against  another  of  some 
heinous  crime,  demanding  punishment  for  the  peculiar  in- 
jury suffered,  rather  than  for  the  offence  against  the  public. 
This  proceeding  has  been  entirely  abolished  in  England, 
and  does  not  exist  in  this  country.  The  word  also  means 
the  removal  of  a  cause  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  court 


APPEARANCE     \ITU>  "1 


fur  tin!  purpose  of  obtaining  a  review  and  re-trial  <•!  the 
they  merely  bring  up  tor  review  tie 

•',\      involved     ill     II 
while   by  :ill   appeal   tin    • 

|,c   !•  lii    ii    popular   MUM)   tip"    v.  • 

the  rcmo\  al  of  ii  oatll*,  "i-  nl'  ii  proei-.'dmi;  in  :i 
nn   interior  I"  ii  -u|irrinr  court  for  t!i"  |mr|  ......  >  of  , 

by  what.  \p-r   meaoi   clb-etod.     Codes  of  procedure   in   a 
number  "I  Slut'  •-  abolish  writs  of  error  in  civil  cases,  and 
establish  ii    review  l>y  appeal   in  nil  actions,  whether  of  a 
r.  .........  ii  In"  nr  equity  nature.     Tin1  word  "  appeal  "  is  used 

in  p;irliaiii''iit;i''.    law  to  indii'iitf  the   mode  nl'  i|in  -liotiin^ 
.•i  ion  of  tho  presiding  officer  as  to  a  parliamentary 
rulr. 

Appcnr'nncc  [from  tho  Lat.  apparen,  to  "  he  seen"], 
in  law.  tip1   ad  by  which  a  party  tip   an  action  brings  him- 
self, nr  is    brought,  into  court.  usually   applied   to   tlio  dc- 

piit.     Appearance  is  cither  voluntary  or  ' 
It  is  said  lii  lie  voluntary  when  no  procr-s  ha-  b 
It  is  also  special  or  general.     It  is  said  to  be  special  when 
in:ide  for  special  purposes,  not  extending  to  the  entire  sub- 
jp',-1  of  litigation.      It  is  general  when  araolat*  and  uncon- 
ilitionnl.     A  notice  of  appearance  will  suffice,  or  the  per- 
formance nf  some  act  from  which  an  appearance  can  be 
inferred,  siteh  a-  -en  ini?  a  pleading.    In  civil  cases  it  may 
he  iniule  Ijy  an  attorney  as  well  as  by  a  pnrty.     In  crimi- 
nal crises  personal  appearance  of  the  accused  is  frequently 

i  rtlcularty  in  cases  of  felony. 

ApIH'ii'cIaur  i  I.  pi.  ••/  /    «''li's,  from  of/.  "  to."  and  pen'- 
<!,:.  to  ••  weigh  "  or  "hang"],  in  Ipotiinv.  is  iipplicil  to  all 
parts  which  are  reinilarh   arraii'_'rd  iiruund  liny  other  part. 
'Ihii  i|  .iii-uilages  of  tho  axis;  so  are  all  tho 

Bowera,    tli.'oreiie.illy.      The    siip.'rniiincrary    sepals   in   a 
are  nppendivges  of  the  calyx.  nnd   so   on.     In 
ziiologv.  the  bones  of  vertebrate  animals  are  appendages  of 
the  vertebra;  the  limbs  of  articulates  are  appendages  of 
the  segnuiita. 

Ap'penzcll,  a  cnnton  in  the  N.  part  of  Switicrland,  is 
bounded  on  every  side  by  the  canton  of  St.  (lull.     In  con- 
sequence of  religion!    differences  it  was   di\ided  in    1597 
into  two  half  caiit"i!s_Appenzell  Inner  Rhodes  (Catholic) 
and  Appcn/cll<  Inter  Rhodes  (  Protestant).   Inner  1th".! 
mares  of  «J  nnare  miles,  and  had  in  1S70  a  population  of 
II.  W.i.  Ouier  Rhodes  has  an  area  of  100  square  miles:  pop. 
ill   1S7H.   |s.7'_'i'p.      It  consists  i  .....  ipl.'tclyof  a  wild  l  ......  lltain 

coiintn,  intersected  by  narrow  valleys.  It  ha«  manufac- 
tures of  i-iulu'iideries,  linen,  and  calico.  In  1SIH  the  ex- 
penses of  Inner  Rhodes  amounted  t"  178,028  frane 
of  Outer  Rhodes  to  '.'ii:!.T:ii''  francs.  Appenzoll  contributes 
4060  men  to  the  fed,  •ml  army.  Capital  of  Inner  Rhodes, 
Appciuell.  and  of  Outer  Rhodes.  Trogen.  The  canton  was 
formerly  subject  to  the  afcbej  "f  St.  Call,  gained  its  indc- 
pndtnot  early  iii  the  fifteenth  century.'and  joined  the  con- 
federation in  i.'ii:!.  (Sec  /-!•.].  i.  WILIER,  "  Gcschiohte  de»  ap- 
pcn/.cller  Volkes,"  4  vols.,  1830.) 

Appert  (HKX.IUMX  NICOLAS  MARIE),  a  French  philan- 
thropist. born  in  Paris  Sept.  10,  1797.  Ue  founded  schools 
for  the  mutual  instruction  of  tho  poorer  cla--es.  nnd  de- 
voted much  time  to  the  improvement  of  the  eon.lition  of 
prisons  and  their  inmate-.  lie  published,  besides  other 
works,  a  ••  Treatise  mi  the  Education  of  Prisoners  (1822). 
Ap'pinn  [(Jr.  :\wmav<x;  I-at.  .!/</)/«'»««].  an  historian. 
born  at  Alexandria,  in  Kgypt,  flourished  about  I 
\.  H.  He  removed  tip  Koine  in  early  life,  dirttagaidted 
himnlf  as  an  adviicnlc,  and  ol.tained  the  important  office 
of  procurator.  lie  wrote  in  Creek  a  valuable  work  on 
"Roman  History  "  CP«,M«i«i  •I<rropc'«)  in  twenty  -tuir  lx)oks, 
Of  which  eleven  are  extant.  His  st>le  \l 
clear  and  agreeable,  but  -ome  ,  i  iii.  -  ,  -lininte  him  as  a  mere 
compiler.  (Bee  iPoMixn  i  s,  -Programma  de  Indole  Ap- 
piaui."  1MI.I 

Appia'ni     lltDBBA),  an  eminent  Italian  pain: 

l     Bo         0    May    23,    17.",  I.  imitaled  the    stvle  ol    t  '•!• 

' 


hardest  stone,  accurately  fitted  to  . -a.-h     • 
pi-ar  like  a  ibstructurr  w»«  f 

I  irtly  rest-in 
and  is  found  to  bo  in  a  remarku1 

V|iplailNi»   [from   the    Lat  lu'iwm,  to 

•p."  to  "clap"],  a  ^hoiit  ppf  an 

iipproving  acclamation:  a  public  expression  of 

tioii  and    praise  by  StriV 

of  hands.      This    cu-tom    pi 

Creeks  and  Romans.     The  Roman  comedian*  u-uall 

minatcd  tbeir  jicrformanees  with  n 

.iil.l  applaud.  >..  Three  *peei. 

applause  were  used  by  the  Romans — namely  tiumttmi,  a 

confused  hum,  like  the  burring  of  )->  -  -produced  by  the 

mouth  or  the  hands;  ai.  '"'I  !••<*.  »hi<-h  were 

sound*  made  by  strikii< 

this  purpose.    The  lust  was  like  the  Mid.len  crash  produced 

by  the  fall  and  fracture  of  a  set  .if  china-» 

In    modern    times.    French  politicians    and   dramatist* 

often  avail  themselves  of  the  in-d  »p|'lau 

eall.'d  i-lii'itiriin,  who  cry  Bit,  oi«.'C 

core"  •«  biru!     The  in 

tor*  signify  their  approbation  by  the  cry  of  Enrorr .'  but  in 

the  British  House  of  Common*  applause  i*  expressed  by 

cries  of  Hear  t  hear  ! 

Ap'ple  (Py'nu  ma'lut),  a  fruit  of  a  tree  of  the  natural 

order  Rosacciv.  which  is  native  or  naturalized  in  (he  t.  m- 

pcrate  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia.     It  was  cultivated  by 

the  ancient  Romans,  who  called  it  )«,m<im.   The  fruit  called 

apple  in  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible  was  probably 
different  from  the  fruit  now  known  by  that  name.  The 
wild  crab-apple  of  the  Old  World  is  the  parent  of  almost 
all  the  varieties  of  apple  which  are  cultivated,  and  which 
have  been  much  improved  by  cultivation.  The  apple  i* 
considered  tho  most  valuable  fruit  of  temperate  climates, 
and  is  more  extensively  cultivated  than  any  other.  The 
fruit  in  botanical  language  is  a  pome,-  the  leaves  are  ovate, 
acute,  serrate,  or  eremite;  the  blossoms  are  Ixauliful  and 
fragrant  The  tree,  which  is  hardy  and  slow  in  gnmih, 
will  live  probably  two  hundred  years  under  favorabb 
cumstanccs.  The  number  of  varieties  of  cultii 
is  over  200,  and  is  continually  increasing.  This  fruit  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes,  with  respect  to  the  MH-OII  in 
which  it  matures:  namely,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter 
apple*,  the  former  of  which,  in  the  Middle  States  of  the 
I  nion.  begin  to  ripen  about  June. 

Among  the  best  varieties  of  winter  apple*  are  tb 
win,    Spitzenbcrg,    Rhode    Island    (ireening.    Hclltb.w,  r, 

^.v  .  II V*        T_»,.-,.  -    :        ,     .  ('.          .         .        I 


ceiling  of  the  royal  palace  of  Milan,  and  tlms" 
the  ehur.'b  of  San  ..  Maria  Ver-inc.  in  the  same  city.  Uied 
N  IT,  s.  \-\~.     (Set  C.  I.O\P:III.  "  i:i"-io  Storico  di  A.  Ap- 
piani,"  ISL'I;.) 

Ap'pian  Way  [Lat.  IV'.t  Af/pia],  (be  mo*  oelebrrtri 
of  the  ancient    i  rtnwsted  by  Appiu 

Claudius  C  .....  a  !••  C.     It  extended  originally 

to  Capna,  ILV.  miles,  bn 

uedto  Brundisium.      It  was  IP,,.  II  in  a  very  exp.  'n-ive  man- 
ner.  and    was   paved   with   largo  polygonal  blocks  oft 


apples  are   exported   from  the  Northern    I  .  !-.  to 
Britain.     The  Bnest  qualify  of  this  fruit  is  produced 
New  York  and  other  States  in  the  same  latitude.     Among 
the  product*  obtained  from  the  apple  is  a  beverage  ealle 
cider,  and  a  chemical  substance  called  Mti.n   A.  n>  (WD"J 
see).    The  wood,  which  is  hard,  durable,  and  fine-grained, 
is  used  to  make  weav.  .  shoe-lasts. cog-wh 

The  Siberian  crab  (Pyr«.  I,.,™,,,  or  /y«  />"'»'.'••{"•>• 
a  native  of  Siberia,  i-  cultivated  in  Bnrope  and! 
for  preserve*.     The  fynt  cnroaaria  (or  American  cr 
a  small  tree  which  grow*  wild  in  the  t'.  S.,  and  bear*  a 
sour  and  harsh-tasted  fruit  .carcely  an  inch  in  ii 
This  is   urfed   for  preserves.      An    important   < 
among  apples  is  expressed  by  the  terms  natural  fruit  and 
grafted  fruit.     The  former,  which  is  raised  '• 

is  mostly  very  inferior  in  quality. 

Apple  Blight,  a  disease  of  api 

f  aphisllhe   Aphi.  l.,^jrrj,). 

nks    in   the    bark  »    *ap. 

causing  disea«d  excrescence.,  and  ultimately  the  death  of 

Vppli-  <  reek,  a  township  of  Cape  Girard. 

SsSsft  rj          '"?•& 

hind  Mount  Vein. .11  and  Ivlaware  1!.    :.     |Vp 
Ap'plegrove,  a  town.hip  of  Morgan  eo.,  Ala.    Pop. 

UT». 
Apple  Oil  (artificial),  a  solution  of  valerianal 

Applr  KIM  r.  a  post-township  of  Jo  Daviei 

Pop. 


(nightshade),  but  Robinson   ideutit 
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APPLETON— APPOBTIONJiENT. 


piaa  giyiintc'n,  the  fruit  of  which  looks  like  an  orange,  but 
disappoints  those  who  touch  it  by  its  nauseousness  ill  an 
immature  state,  anil  its  emptiness  when  fully  ripe. 

Ap'pleton,  a  post-township  of  Knox  co.,  Me.  It  has 
manufactures  of  lumber,  leather,  agricultural  tools,  and 
lime.  Pop.  1485. 

Appleton,  a  city,  capital  of  Outagamie  co.,  Wis.,  on 
the  Lower  Fox  Kiver,  30  miles  S.  of  Green  Bay.  Its  rail- 
road facilities  include  the  Chicago  and  North-western, 
the  Milwaukee  Lake  Shore  and  Northern,  the  Milwaukee 
and  Northern,  and  thu  Wisconsin  Central  11.  Ks.  The 
river  is  navigable  for  steamboats,  and  is  the  route  of  the 
Green  Bay  and  Mississippi  Improvement  Company.  The 
manufactures  include  woollens,  iron,  machinery,  farming- 
tools,  flour,  beer,  hubs  and  spokes,  barrels,  baskets,  jiulp 
for  paper,  etc.  The  river  has  here  a  constant  fall  of  forty- 
nine  feet,  furnishing  inexhaustible  watur-power.  There 
are  one  daily  and  three  weekly  papers,  two  national  banks, 
and  nine  churches.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  Appleton  Col- 
legiate Institute  and  of  Lawrence  University.  Pop.  4518. 

STOSE  A  FULLER,  Ens.  "DAILY  TIMES." 
Appleton  (JESSE),  D.  D.,  an  American  theologian,  was 
born  at  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  Nov.  17,  1772,  and  settled 
over  the  Congregational  church  in  Hampton,  N.  II.,  in 
Feb.,  1797.  In  1803  ho  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
candidates  for  the  chair  of  theology  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. In  1807  he  was  chosen  president  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
Iruv,  and  died  Nov.  12,  1819.  A  man  of  rare  abilities  and 
high  classical  culture,  he  was  distinguished  also  for  saint- 
liness  of  character,  and  singular  dignity  and  grace  of  man- 
ners. His  works,  in  two  vols.  8vo,  with  a  memoir  pre- 
fixed, were  published  by  his  son-in-law,  Prof.  Alpheus  S. 
Packard,  in  1837. 

Appleton  (Jonx),  LL.D.,  a  jurist,  was  born  in  1804, 
graduated  at  Bowdoiu  College  in  1822,  became  a  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Maine  in  1852,  and  chief-justice  in 
1862.  He  published  two  volumes  of  "Reports"  (1841). 

Appleton  (JOHN),  born  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  Feb.  11, 1815, 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1834,  became  a  lawyer  and 
prominent  Democratic  editor  in  Portland,  Me.,  where  he 
settled  in  1837,  became  chief  clerk  of  the  U.  S.  treasury 
department  in  1845,  and  afterwards  held  a  similar  position 
in  the  state  department;  was  charyf  d'ajfaim  to  Bolivia 
(1848-9),  member  of  Congress  (1850-59),  secretary  of  lega- 
tion in  London  (1855-56),  U.  S.  minister  to  Ilussia  (1860- 
61).  Died  Aug.  22,  1864. 

Appleton  (NATHAN),  LL.D..  a  merchant,  born  at  New 
Ipswich,  N.  H.,  Oct.  6,  1779,  became  a  partner  of  his 
brother  Samuel  in  Boston.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  Lowell.  He  was  ehosen  a  member  of  Congress  in  1831, 
and  again  in  1842.  Died  July  14,  1861. 

Appleton  (SAMTEL),  an  eminent  merchant  and  philan- 
thropist, brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  New  Ips- 
wii-h,  N.  II.,  Juno  22,  17B6.  He  removed  to  Boston  about 
1794,  and  amassed  a  fortune  by  trade  and  the  manufacture 
of  cotton.  He  gave  s25,000  annually  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, and  made  a  donation  of  $10,000  to  Dartmouth  Col- 
!<•_-,..  lie  died  July  12, 1853,  without  issue,  and  left  $200,000 
to  be  applied  to  "  scientific,  literary,  religious,  and  charita- 
ble purposes." 

Appleton  (WILLIAM),  born  at  Brookfield,  Mass.,  Nov. 
16,  1786,  became  a  successful  merchant  of  Boston,  to  which 
he  removed  in  1807.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  (1851- 
55,  1861-62),  and  was  distinguished  for  his  benevolence. 
He  gave  $30,000  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
Died  Feb.  15,  1862. 

Appleton  City,  a  post-village  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Mo.,  on 
the  Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas  11.  R.,  09  miles  K.  W.  by  tS. 
of  Scdalia. 

Ap'plillg,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  Georgia.  Area, 
lOliO  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.  10.  l.y 
the  Altamaha  River,  anil  drained  by  Little  Satilla  River. 
The  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  is  sandy.  Corn,  rice,  mo- 
flj  and  honey  are  among  the  chief  products.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Macon  and  Brunswick  R.  R.  Capital, 
Jl,,liiicsville.  Pop.  5086. 

Appling,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  Columbia  CO., 
Ga.,  27  miles  W.  of  Augusta. 

Appogsiatura,   ap-pod-ji-too'ra,   literally,  a  "sup- 
iort,"  un  Italian  musical  term,  indicates  a  form  of  cmbel- 
.ishment  by  insertion  of  notes  of  passage  in  a  melody.    The 
notes  :ire  printed  in  a  smaller  character  than  the  leading 
notes  of  the  melody. 

Appoint'ment  [remotely  from  the  Lat.  <«/,  "to,"  and 
junifiitiH,  the  "point"],  in  law,  a  disposition  of  property 
nia<ie  liv  one  authorized  by  a  power  contained  in  a  deed, 
will,  or  other  instrument  to  direct  its  use;  an  instrument 
ftxecuted  pursuant  to  a  power  of  appointment  directing  the 


i; 


disposition  of  property  agreeably  to  such  power.  (See 
POWEHS.)  The  word  is  also  used  to  indicate  the  dcsigna- 
tion  by  lawful  authority  of  some  person  to  hold  an  office 
or  to  perform  a  public  duty.  Under  the  U.  S.  Constitu- 
tion tile  President  has  the  power  to  nominate,  mi'l,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  "  appoint,"  persons  to  hold 
certain  specified  offices. 

Ap'pold  (J.  GEORGE),  F.  R.S.,  an  English  mechanician, 
born  in  1SOO,  was  the  inventor  of  a  eeli-In-ated  eentrifugal 
pump,  of  machinery  for  paying  out  marine  telegraph  cables, 
and  of  a  process  for  dressing  furs,  which  last  ga\  e  him  the 
control  of  that  business.  His  house  was  a  museum  of  won- 
derful mechanical  devices,  which  opened  and  closed  doors, 
shutters,  and  gates,  and  performed  many  other  surprising 
acts,  by  automatic  machinery.  Died  Aug.  31,  1S05. 

Appold  Centrifugal  Pump.     Sec  I'I;MI>. 

Appomat'tox,  a  river  of  S.  E.  Virginia,  rises  in  Ap- 
pomattux  county,  Hows  in  a  general  easterly  direction,  and 
rulers  the  James  River  at  City  Point.  Length,  estimated  at 
l.>n  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  to  Petersburg, 
20  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Appomattox,  a  county  in  the  S.  central  part  of  Yir- 
irinia.  Area,  260  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  X.  W. 
by  the  James  River  and  canal,  and  drained  by  the  Appo- 
mattox,  which  rises  in  it.  The  surface  is  hilly;  the  soil 
mostly  productive.  Tobacco,  grain,  and  wool  are  its  chief 
products.  It  is  intersected  by  the  South  Side  R.  R.  Capi- 
tal, Appomattox  Court-house.  Near  this  place  General 
Lee  surrendered  his  army  to  General  Grant,  April  9,  1865, 
and  thus  terminated  the  civil  war.  Pop.  8950. 

Appomattox  Court-house,  a  post-village,  capital 
of  Appomattox  co.,  Va.,  was  the  scene  of  the  surrender  of 
Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  with  the  Confederate  army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  to  Gen.  Grant,  April  9,  1865. 

Apponyi  (GEORG),  COUNT,  born  in  1808,  became  the 
leader  of  the  Conservative  party  in  Hungary,  and  opposed 
the  revolutionary  movements  in  1S48.  lie  was  appointed 
in  1859  a  life-member  of  the  imperial  council  of  Vienna, 
As  royal  commissary  he  opened  the  Diet  at  Buda  in  1861. 

Appoquin'imink,  a  hundred  of  New  Castle  co.,  Del. 
Pop.  42'J'J. 

Apportionment  [frsm  the  Lat.  ad,  "  to,"  and  por- 
tio,  a  "  share"],  in  law,  the  division  of  a  thing  into  parts  ; 
the  distribution  of  a  claim  or  charge  among  different  per- 
sons in  proportion  to  their  interests  in  the  subject-matter 
to  which  it  attaches.  The  leading  cases  concern — 1,  In- 
corporeal rights  in  land,  such  as  commons  and  rents;  2, 
Encumbrances  upon  land ;  3,  Contracts.  1.  The  principal 
case  under  this  division  is  that  of  rents.  The  question  of 
apportionment  may  arise  as  to  the  rights  of  diflerent  own- 
ers either  of  the  rent  or  of  the  land  to  which  the  burden 
of  the  payment  of  the  rent  attaches,  or  it  may  occur  in 
case  of  a  partial  failure  of  the  title  as  to  the  territorial 
extent  of  the  land  rented,  or  because  the  right  of  the  ten- 
ant to  hold  the  land  ceases  before  the  time  agreed  upon,  on 
account  of  the  expiration  of  the  landlord's  estate.  Thus,  a 
landlord,  after  a  lease  of  two  houses  by  one  contract  for  a 
specified  rent,  may  sell  one  of  them.  The  purchaser  would 
be  entitled  to  collect  a  proportionate  part  of  the  rent.  S>,  if 
the  lessee  should  assign  to  a  stranger  all  his  rights  in  one 
of  thohouses,  the  latter  would  during  his  ownership  be  bound 
to  pay  a  proportionate  part  of  the  rent.  In  case  the  title  to  :> 
portion  of  the  premises  failed,  as  if  in  the  c:i.-e  supposed  the 
landlord  did  not  own  one  of  the  houses  that  he  assumed  to 
lease,  and  the  tenant  was  accordingly  evicted,  he  would 
pay  a  proportional  part  of  the  rent  for  the  remaining 
house.  By  the  common  law  there  was  no  apportionment 
where  there  was  a  failure  as  to  time.  This  case  is  illus- 
trated by  a  lease  made  by  a  life  tenant  for  a  specified 
period — e.  .7.  a  year.  Should  he  die  before  the  time  ex- 
pired, the  lease  would  of  course  instantly  terminate,  and 
the  tenant  would  pay  no  rent  for  the  time  intervening 
since  the  last  payment  of  rent  fell  due.  This  defect  in  the 
law  has  been  remedied  by  statute.  It  should  be  added  that 
there  is  by  common  law  no  apportionment  where  the  prop- 
erty leased  is  simply  diminished  in  value.  Should  a  house 
anil  lot  be  hired  and  the  house  be  destroyed  by  fire,  no  de- 
duction can  be  claimed,  as  the  rent  is  deemed  to  be  paid 
for  the  land,  which  still  remains.  This  rule  may  be  ob- 
viated by  agreement  of  the  parties.  2.  Kii<-iiii'liriiiifi'». — It 
]•;  a  general  rule  that  several  owners  of  land  must  bear  the 
burden  of  an  encumbrance  upon  it  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  interests.  Thus,  if  land  were  mortgaged,  and 
then  conveyed  to  A  for  life,  and,  subject  to  A's  estate,  to  B, 
the  respective  owners  should  share  between  themselves  the 
burdi-n  of  payment;  while  the  mortgage  remained,  A 
should  pay  the  interest.  If  it  became  necessary  to  pay 
the  mortgage,  A  would  need  to  raise  a  sum  equivalent,  to 
I  his  entire  duty  to  pay  the  interest  during  his  life.  His 
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probabilities    of    Ill''-    M  >    by    well  known    ' 

nob    a-   lln-    Northampton,   1'arIUle, 

and     olil.-i      .        Oil       I      -Hull. II-     pllll'";  '      !  llld- 

In-  -old    in   I 

tinned  union;,'  the  owner.-  of  ihe  le-pcetivc  parcels.  This 
is  rli.nlv  the  rule  where  the  sales  are  contemporaneous; 

I,, it    ii  iii   point   "I    inn  opinion  i> 

that   there    is    Ill)    apportionment,   lull   that   till-    I'lts    must  bo 

..tir-ty   tlin  iiiort>;ii:;c   in   "tin'  inverse  order  of 
iliun."      l!y  tin-  is  nil  ant  that  tin-   lauds   last  sold   by 
tin'  |>ni|irirtnr  niii-t  I"-  tii-i  resorted  to  a>  a  weans  of  pay- 
ing ilir  mortgage.    As  soon  as  enough  money  is  thus  reol- 
i/c.l  tin'  remaining  lots  are  diwhnr.u"  ,1.  '"•'«. — 

\  i  L'"neral  rule,  there  is  no  apportionment  of  contracts. 
In  oihci  irerd  ,«  parly  to  a  contract  must  completely  ful- 
fil hi*  own  obligation  liefore  he  can  enforce  the  agreement 
against  tin-  other  party.  Thus,  if  a  servant  agreed  to  labor 
for  a  year  :it  a  specified  salary,  and  should  work  for  u  por- 
tion of  tin'  lime,  and  leave  without  cause,  ho  could  collect 
iin  purtiiin  of  his  wages.  There  arc  special  cases  where  a 
contract  is  apportioned.  One  is  where,  after  it  has  been 

partly  perfor .1,  it  in  dissolved  by  mutual  consent.      So 

al.-o   iii  a  contract  for  personal  service  there  is  nn  implied 
understanding  that  the  contract  is  not  to  bo  completely 
f'ultilli'il  unless  life  should  continue.     Accordingly,  if  the 
servant  should  die  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  speci- 
11  the  contract,  his  wages  would  bo  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  the  time  of  actual  service.     Some  jurists  have 
objected   to  the  severity  of  the  general  rule,  and  would 
iilliiw  an  apportionment,  even  whore  a  contract  is  dclib- 
!v  broken  by  a  party,  corresponding  to  the  benefit 
received  hy  tin  other  party;  but  the  prevailing  opinion  of 
courts  is.  ami  tin-  better  philosophy  would  seem  to  be,  to  ad- 
[ii  the  ruh-  as  modified  by  the  special  cases  referred  to. 

T.  W.  DWIGIIT. 

Apportionment  Bill,  in  American  politics,  denotes  an 
act  of  Congress  which  determines  the  total  number  of  mem- 
bers sent  li\-  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  also  the  num- 
ber that  each  State  ahall  send,  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. A  new  apportionment  is  made  after  each  decennial 
census.  The  same  term  is  applied  to  the  act  by  which  a 
State  legislature  distributes  among  the  counties  their  re- 
speetho  portions  of  representation.  A  populous  county 
ntteii  forms  a  district  by  itself,  and  elects  several  men 
while  another  district  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  or 
three  small  counties.  Those  of  the  dominant  party  of  the 
Stale  .-onn -times  so  contrive  the  apportionment  that  they 
gain  an  advantage  in  the  election,  by  forming  districts  iu 
eaeh  of  which  a  county  that  gives  a  majority  against  them 
is  joined  to  a  county  that  gives  a  larger  majority  for  their 
tide.  This  is  called  gerrymandering. 

Appraisc'ment,  or  Apprizc'mcnt  [from  the  Let. 
HJ,/,, ••'','!,.  to  ••  ralne,"  to  ••  set  a  price  upon"],  the  act  of 
iiin^'  the  value  of  property;  the  valuation  of  prop- 
erty made  by  an  antln.ri/,e,l  person,  who  is  called  an  ap- 
pmi.er.  'I'll,  mode  of  appointing  appraisers  varies  in  the 
clill'erent  States  of  the  I'liinn.  The  low  of  the  V.  S.  r 
that  there  shall  he  an  appraisement  of  the  inventoried  prop- 
erty ol'  decedents  and  insolvent  debtors,  of  property  appro- 
priated M  public  use,  and  of  real  estate  seized  upon  • 
lion.  In  Knglaud.  appraisement,  as  a  legal  term,  signifies 
.biatiou  of  goods  taken  under  a  distress  for  rent  by  two 
apprai-'-r-.  who  an-  -worn  by  the  sheriff  or  constable.  The 
appraisers  of  lingland  must  lie  licensed  for  the  office. 

Apprentice  [remotely  from  the  Lat.  apprehendo,  to 
••  comprehend,"  to '••  Icurn  "],  a  person,  ordinarily  a  minor, 
hound  in  due  form  of  law,  usually  l.y  indenture,  to  another 
for  a  certain  time  to  learn  some  art,  trade,  or  business.  In 
most  of  tin  this  country  statutes  borrowed  from 

i-h  legislation  allow  minors,  with  their  own  <•"> 
and  with  'that  of  their  father,  mother,  or  guardian,  to  bo 
hound  out  to  service— if  males,  till  the  age  of  twenty-one; 
it  females,  till  the  ago  of  eighteen,  or  for  a  shorter  time. 
When  the  child  is  a  pauper,  ho  may  be  bound  without  his 

•ut  l.y  public  officers  or  by  orphan  asylum-.  BOB 
rcfii  lu-try.      The    same    rule  •    ">  >"" 

of  children  charged  with  petty  crimes, 
ship  is  tlin                    rtanl  a  mode  of  penal  d. 
is  reformatory  in  it-  nature,  particnlai  !y  "her me   cen- 
tral authority  .ucrsocs  from  time  to  time  the  conduct  I 
of  the  apprentice  and  the  master.      Tin  BUMtM  in  main  rc- 

stamls  in  the  relation  of  a  parent.      It  is  his  duty 
in.-truct  the  apprentice  in  the  art  which  he  lias  undertaken 
to  teach  him.  to  •.'he  him  a  i  .ipport.  and  i 

for  him   in   •  >•"•     'n"     '  !  ""  hls 

part,  is  bouml  to    render  faithful   HTriM   and 
his  master,  who  may  administer  for  mi-  .liable 

corporal  punishment.     This  relation   i-   u 
the  ordinary  rule-  governing 
pcuds  upon  special  ground.-  of  public  policy,     i 


ally  I"  >.y  magistrate*  where  the  object  of  the 

appn 

lice  n.  :,,!  i,.  k.|, .  • 

his  dnie  -.     The  contract  of  apprentio**hip  i*of  a  penooal 

und  is  uot  a  T.  w.  I>»  KIHT. 

Appronch'cs,  a  military  term  which  dem.tr>  the  entire 

,    ol     work-    employ,, |    in    the    metle.  !  ,.    by 

siege  of  a  fortification.     The  works  conn-'  ping 

trenches  called  p-irulM,,  and  tranche*  of  ooniinuuic 
called  tcfMd  or  tiytayt  (termi  indicating  the  tartwnu  or 
s!yt'i;i  '  ih,  in.  in  order  t<>  (onea  from  the  ore  of 

the  place),  MOM  o/anut,  etc.    The  earth  remove.!  n.  thrown 
upon  i  ardi  the  bctiegrd  place,  by  th, 

which  and  the  depth  of  the  trench  iuelf  adequate  cover  it 
gained  for  the  passage  of  troops,  and  even  of  artii 
Approaches  sometime!  acquire  great  development,  u  at  6i- 
butopol,  where,  as  is  stated,  the  allie*  dog  scvenly  mile*  of 
trenches.     Recent  changes  in  artillery  ana  (mall-arm*  hare 
rendered  almost  obsolete  the  methodic  rule*  for  the  k»  .r 
and  construction  of  approaches  laid  down  in  text-books  an 

Appropriation  [from  the  Lat.  ml.  "  for."  and  j>ro- 
priiu,  "  ones  own"]  of  Payments,  in  law,  the  application 
of  money  paid  by  a  debtor  to  his  creditor  to  one  of  several 
debts.  The  general  rule  is  that  when  the  payment  U  vol- 
untary, and  not  under  process  of  law,  the  debtor  has  a  right 
to  direct  the  application  of  the  money.  If  he  doe«  no- 

this  right,  the  creditor  may  elect  to  which  debt  to 
apply  it;  and  in  case  of  the  failure  of  both  parties  to  make 
-n. -h  election,  the  law  will  apply  the  money  in  accordance 
with  certain  rules,  so  u  best  to  promote  the  rights  of  the 
parties.  When  the  payment  is  not  voluntary,  but  in  made 
under  compul.-ion,  the  rules  as  to  election  give  way,  and 
the  money  should  be  applied  ratably  lo  all  the  claims. 
Where  a  debt  bears  interest,  that  it  extinguished  before 
application  lo  the  principal. 

Approximate  [from  the  Lat.  ail,  "to,"  and  proz'imo, 
linijriiiin'tum,  to  "  approach,"  to  ••  draw  near  "],  in  KM. I 
is  applied  to  that  arrangement  of  the  teeth   in  Hie  jaws 
where  one  is  placed  against  the  side  of  the  next,  and  there 
is  no  intervening  vacancy  or  diastema.    T  •»  of 

the  teeth  in  the  human  species  and  in  the  Au»jilatkrrium 
forms  an  example. 

Appui,  ap'pwe',  a  French  word  signifying  "support." 
In  military  language  the  phrase  ;«,i»<  i?'<ij.j»ui  is  nj  , 
to  a  base  or  position  fitted  to  give  support  to  troops;  a 
fixed  point  at  which  troops  form  ami  on  whieh  operations 
rest.  Lakes,  marshes,  hills,  or  steep  declivities  sometime! 
serve  as  jioinlt  tfaji/iui. 

Appnr'tcnanccs  [remotely  from  the  Lat.  apptrtineo,  to 
"belong  to"].  In  law,  this  word  signifies  something  be- 
longing or  appertaining  to  another  thing  as  principal,  as  a 
rijtht  of  way  appurtenant  to  land.  In  a  coin  cyan,  e  of  land 
with  the  "appurtenances,"  all  ea«em,  nt-  and  privilege*  in 
use  and  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  estate  granted 
will  be  included.  Land  itwlf  will  not  be  considered  a«  ap- 
purtenant to  land.  It  is  often  a  difficult  question  of  con- 
-trn,  tion  to  determine  whether  land  can  lie  regarded  a* 
apart  or  parcel  of  the  thing  granted  :  in  whieh  ea 
pass,  while  it  would  not  he  embraced  in  the  word  ••nppur- 
tcnanccs."  Thus,  in  t:  ucc  of  a  "mill"  or  a 

"  mansion-house,"  land  which  in  the  narrow  acceptation 
of  the  terms  "mill"  or  "mansion -bouse"  would  not  b*  in 
eluded,  might  be  in  a  comprehensive   sense,  since  tl 
could  bo  no  complete  enjoyment  of  the  mill  or  mansion- 
house  without  tin  in. 

Aprax'in  (Fsonon  M  ITTEIETITTH),  a  Russian  admiral, 

•lie  creator  of  the  Russian  nary,  was  born  in  16 
.,s  one  of  the  principal  coadjutors  of  I'd.  r  the  tireat 
in  his  efforts  to  civilize  Knssia,  and  enjoyed  h'«  confidence 
in  a  high  decree,  lie  built  several  ships-of-war.  became 
nn  admiral  and  president  of  the  admiralty  in  1,0,,  and 
took  Viborg  from  the  Swedes  in  171".  In  1 ,  1:.  he  ravaged 

nmanded  a  fleet  in  the  » 
against  Sweden.     I' 

Vprnxiii     -  nn  (f  ""•'•  * 

•.s:  was  born  jn^'^lj  ^ 


in  a  w.,,  ks,  rose  rapidly,  and  became  I 

Having  th«  command  of  a  large  annyi 

defeated  the  arm-. 
rndorf   in     ' 
.  -i.ry  by  ronr 

rt -martial,  but  before  the 

trial  was  fini-hed  1 

Viiriri-'na.  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Foggia, 
-,"n,ile- 

Ap'rioot  :trom  the  Ut.  0/)r,'Vu,,  ••  sunny "]. 
i  the  natur., 


a   native 


,,f'  Armenia,  ami  '}'    cultivated   in 
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Europe  and  the  U.  S.  It  is  nearly  related  to  the  plum. 
The  blossoms  appear  before  the  leave*,  which  are  ovate, 
gubcordate,  and  aeuminate.  The  fruit,  a  velvety  drupe, 
ripens  earlier  than  the  peach,  which  it  resembles  in  some'  re- 

,| is.  The  color  of  the  apricot  is  mostly  yellow,  with  a 

red-brown  or  ruddy  cheek  on  the  side  which  is  most  ex- 
posed to  I  In-  sun.  It  is  propagated  by  budding  on  plum, 
peach,  or  wild-cherry  stocks.  Among  the  numerous  vari- 
eties of  the  apricot,  the  Moorpark  is  by  many  persons  the 
most  esteemed.  A  variety  called  Breda  is  preferred  for 
standards  in  some  places. 

A'pries  [Or.  'Airpiip],  a  king  of  Egypt,  called  in  the 
Bible  I'liARAoii-IIoPiiiiA,  was  a  son  of  I'sammuthis  (or 
Psaminis),  whom  ho  succeeded  about  ii'Jj  B.  C.  He  waged 
war  against  the  Greeks,  by  whom  he  was  defeated.  His 
subjects  revolted  and  killed  him  about  508  B.  C.,  and  Ama- 
sis  then  obtained  the  throne. 

A'pril  [Lat.  .\/,,-;'/i*],  the  name  of  the  fourth  month  of 
the  year,  was  derived  from  the  Romans,  but  in  the  early 
age  of  the  Roman  republic  it  was  the  second  month. 

April  Fool's  Day,  the  name  given  to  the  first  of 
April,  from  the  prevailing  custom  of  playing  tricks  upon 

?eoplc  or  sending  them  upon  bootless  errands  on  that  day. 
t  is  supposed  to   have  been  derived  from  some  ancient 
pagan  custom,  such  as'thc  Hull  festival  among  the  Hindoos, 
or  "the  Roman  Feast  of  Fools.    In  France  the  person  trick- 
ed is  called  poisson  d'Acril  ("  April  fish"),  and  in  Scot- 
land he  is  called  a  gowk  (cnckoo). 
A  Priori.     See  A  POSTERIORI. 

A'pron,  a  term  applied  to  a  piece  of  sheet  lead  which 
covers  the  touchhole  of  a  cannon,  tied  by  two  pieces  of  rope. 
In  shipbuilding  the  apron  is  apiece  of  curved  timber  fixed 
behind  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  and  just  above  the  fore- 
most end  of  the  keel,  in  order  to  fortify  the  stem.  Apron 
is  also  a  platform  or  flooring  of  plank  at  the  entrance  of  a 
dock. 

Apse  [Lat.  np'nia],  a  semicircular  recess  usually  formed 
at  the  east  end  of  the  choir  or  chancel  of  a  Romanesque  or 
Anglo-Norman  church.  Such  structures  are  numerous  in 
England  and  in  Germany.  (See  APSIDES.) 

Apsheron',  Apcheron,  or  Abcheron,  a  peninsula 
which  extends  into  the  Caspian  Sea  at  the  S.  extremity  of 
Daghestan.  It  forms  the  eastern  termination  of  the  Cauca- 
sian chain  of  mountains.  It  is  famous  as  the  place  of  the 
sacred  flame  which  is  venerated  by  the  fire-worshippers 
(Ghebers),  and  is  produced  by  inflammable  gas  rising  from 
the  soil.  Large  quantities  of  naphtha  are  procured  here. 

Ap'sides  [from  the  Gr.  iut/it,  a  "circle "or  "curvature"], 
sing.  Ap'sis,  the  two  points  in  the  orbit  of  a  primary 
planet  whieh  are  at  the  greatest  and  the  least  distance  from 
the  sun,  corresponding  to  the  aphelion  and  perihelion.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  extreme  points  in  the  orbit  of  a 
satellite,  which  in  the  case  of  our  moon  are  the  same  as  the 
apogee  and  perigee.  The  straight  line  connecting  them  is 
called  the  line  of  the  apsides. 

Ap'tera  [from  the  Gr.  a,  priv.,  and  irrepov,  a  "wing"], 
in  the  Linnsoan  system  an  order  of  insects  without  wings, 
called  apterous  iiueeti.  This  word  is  not  recognized  as  the 
name  of  an  order  by  recent  entomologists,  the  wingless  in- 
sects being  assigned  to  various  orders. 

Ap'teral,  a  term  applied  to  those  temples  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  whieh  had  no  lateral  columns.  The 
Greek  temples  were  generally  peripteral — i.  e.  with  col- 
umns on  the  sides  anil  ends. 

Ap'teryx  [from  the  l!r.  a,  priv.,  and  irrepvf,  a  "wing"], 
a  genus  of  birds,  natives 

of  New  Zealand,  allied  to 

the  ostrich  and  emeu.   It 

is  called  by  the  natives  of 

Nc\v   Zealand  /,-/</•/-/.•/>/. 

It  has  scarcely  any  trace 

of  wings,  but  has  fine  plu- 

mau';1.  an«l  a  lonir  bill,  on 

which   it    supports    itself 

when    it   resrs.     It   feeds 

upon  inserts   of  various 

kinds re  especially  on 

worms,  which  it  is  said  to 

attract  to   tin-   surt'\<'.    by 

jumping  and  striking  on 

the  ground  with  its  pow-  Ajitcryx. 

erful  feet.    Its  skin  is  very  tough  but  flexible,  and  is  prized 

by  the  chiefs  for  the  manufacture  of  their  state  mantles. 

Three  species  have  beeu  found,  but  they  are  believed  to 

be  nearly  extinct. 
Ap'thorp  (EAST),  a  clergyman  of  the  Anglican  Church, 

was  born  at  lio-tou.  Mass..  ;n  173.'!,  and  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge Cnivcrsity.    He  passed  many  years  in  England,  and 


obtained  a  benefice  at  Finsbury.  His  four  letters  to  Gib- 
bon in  defence  of  Christian!) v  (1778)  were  very  favorably 

received.       Died  April   17,    1Mb. 

Apule'ius  (AfLirs  Li  <  us  i.  a  celebrated  Latin  Platonic 
philosopher  and  satirical  writer,  was  born  at  Madaiira,  in 
Africa.  He  lived  about  150  A.  1)..  travelled  extensively, 
and  was  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  eloquence. 
After  he  had  spent  his  fortune  in  travel,  he  married  a  rich 
ubhiu.and  was  involved  in  a  lawsuit  with  her  relatives, 
who  accused  him  of  using  magical  arts  to  gain  her  affection. 

lie  defended  himself  with  surcc.-s  by  an  "Apology"  which 
is  still  extant,  lie  became  popular  as  an  orator  at  Carthage, 
the  senate  of  which  raised  statues  in  his  honor.  His  chief 
work  is  a  romance  entitled  the  "  Metamorphoses,  or  the 
Golden  Ass,"  whieh  is  supposed  to  be  intended  as  a  satire 
on  priests,  quacks,  magicians,  etc.  It  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  T.  Taylor  (l»'22),  by  Sir  George  Iliad 
(1851),  and  by  several  others.  Some  of  his  works  arc  lost. 
(See  F.  Hii.nicBKAXD,  "  Commentarius  dc  Vita  et  Scriptis 
Apuleii,"  1835.) 

Apu'Iia  [It.  La,  PiujUct],  an  ancient  province  of  South- 
cm  Italy,  wa-  bounded  on  the  X.  E.  by  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
and  was  a  portion  of  Gnvcia  Magna.  It  was  bounded  on 
theS.  W.  by  Lucania  and  Samnium.  Among  the  chief 
towns  of  this  once  populous  and  famous  region  were  Ciinu- 
siuin,  Arpi,  Luceria,  and  Arpinum.  The  battle  of  Canmr. 
and  most  of  the  important  events  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
occurred  in  Apulia.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Normans 
about  1042  A.  D.  Apulia  is  included  in  the  modern  prov- 
inces of  Foggia,  Bari,  and  Lccce.  Area,  8541  square  miles. 
Pop.  in  1871,  1,410,702. 

Apulia,  a  post-village  of  Fabius  township,  Onondaga 
co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Syracuse  Binghamton  and  New  York 
R.  R.,  19  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Syracuse.  Pop.  181. 

Apu're,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  rises  in  the  Andes  near 
lat.  7°  N.  and  Ion.  72°  W.  It  flows  eastward,  and  enters 
the  Orinoco  in  lat.  7°  36'  43"  N.  and  Ion.  60°  45'  W. 
Length,  estimated  at  736  miles. 

Apure,  a  province  of  Venezuela,  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
bv  Mcrida.  Bariuas,  and  Caracas,  on  the  E.  by  Guiana,  and 
on  the  S.  and  W.  by  Colombia.  Area,  about  22.2.~>o  square 
miles.  This  province  is  in  the  most  level  and  lowest  part 
of  Venezuela,  and  is  almost  entirely  without  trees.  The 
chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  raising  of  cattle. 
Chief  town,  San  Fernando  de  Apurc.  Pop.  32,485. 

Apu'rimac',  a  river  of  South  America,  and  one  of  the 
head-streams  of  the  Amazon,  rises  in  the  Andes,  in  Peru, 
about  lat.  15°  38'  S..  and  about  75  miles  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  flows  nearly  northward,  and  unites  with  the 
river  Urubamba  about  8°  38'  S.  The  stream  thus  formed  is 
called  the  Ucayale.  Its  length  from  its  source  to  the  Ucuy- 
ale  is  estimated  at  600  miles. 

A'qna,  plu.  A'qilJE,  the  Latin  name  for  water:  the 
pharmacopoeial  name  for  spring  water,  or  natural  water  in 
its  purest  attainable  state.  It  is  a  compound  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  ;  symbol  H20,  or  Aq.  The  principal  varieties 
of  water  arc  distilled  water  (m/n<t  (fertiuata),  river  water 
(aqua  ej-jlum hie,  or  aqunjl>iriiiti»),  sea  water  tiu/tia  nmriii'i), 
rain  water  (ar/im  pliiciulis),  and  spring  water  (in/no  fwi- 
tana).  These  terms  are  used  in  pharmacy,  in  which  vari- 
ous watery  solutions  are  also  called  «>/».•'. 

A'qiia  For'tis  (i.  e.  "strong  water"),  a  name  given 
to  nitric  acid  by  the  alchcmisls.  is  still  the  common  com- 
mercial name  of  that  compound.  (Sec  XITHIC  ACID.) 

Aqua  Marine,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  BERYL 
(whieh  sec). 

A'qiia  Ile'gia  (i.  «.  "royal  water"),  a  name  given  to 
a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  with  hydrochloric  (muriatic)  acid. 
The  usual  proportion  is  one  of  the  former  and  two  of  the 
latter  acid.  This  is  remarkable  for  its  power  of  dissolving 
gold,  regarded  as  the  king  of  metals.  The  product  is  auric 
terchlorido,  Au('l3.  (See  GOLD,  by  PROF.  W.  P.  BLAKE.) 

A'qua  Regi'lisc  (i.  e.  "queen's  water")  is  a  mixture 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  nitric  acid,  or  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  nitre.  It  has  been  used  as  a  disinfectant. 
Aqua'rians  [from  the  Lat.  «'</««."  water"],  a  name 
given  to  those  ascetic  persons  who  used  water  in  the  n 
ment  instead  of  wine,  because  they  had  scruples  against 
the  use  of  the  latter.  This  practice  is  said  to  have  origin- 
ated with  Tatian  in  the  Bee I  century. 

Aqiiii'rium  (plu.  Aquaria),  or  Aquaviva'rium,  a 
Latin  term  commonly  applied  to  a  glass  tank  or  vess"!  con- 
taining either  salt  or  fresh  water,  in  which  living  aquatic 
animals  and  plants  are  kept  as  an  ornament  of  drawing- 
rooms,  an  aid  to  scientific  study,  and  a  source  of  rational 
amusement.  It  must  contain  both  animals  and  plants  in 
something  like  a  due  proportion,  as  the  animals  depend  for 
breath  on  the  oxygen  which  is  given  out  by  the  plants,  and 
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thf  liitti-r  arc  nourished  liy  the  carbonic  acid  fta  which  the 

animals  exhale.  The  water  should  be  often  aotated  liy  agi- 
tation, \\hich  may  be  efteoicd  hy  dipping  tip  portions  of 
it  and  pouring  them  ill  aj;ain  from  a  small  height.  Aquaria 
arc  stocked  with  Mollu-ca.  AL-ic.  Conferva-.  Crustacea, 

/.nopllVtoS,    c;ohl    nsll,   sticklebacks,    minnows,  illlll  lltln T  lisll. 

't    molluscous  animals  in 

sr\     !.>r    tin-    consumption    ill'  tin-  natter 

uhieh  I*  al.oiil  to  >I"'M\  and  the  numerous  spores  of  th>- 
Collfena',  Mill.  --  tin-  water  I,.-  continually  renewed,  II*  in 

llu-  "fountain    aquarium."     N'l  ill-mi  iininiul  or  ill •>  •> 
plant  should  I"-   permitted   I"  rriniiin    in  the  aquarium,  the 
temperature  "I  which  should  be  kept  bct»>  70°  K.  i 

!'.  II.  IMPSSK,  ••  Handbook  '.I'  the  Marine  Aquarium, 
IBM.) 

Ai|llll'rillH  [from  the  I, at.  .i'./n,i,  ••  water  "].  the  "  Water- 
Kearer."  is  Ihe  eleventh  si^'u  nt'  tin-  /.'Mine,  into  which  the 
sun  enters  about  the  20th  of  January.  It  is  represented 
liy  — .  Aquarius  is  also  the  name  of  a  constellation  which 
coincided  with  that  sign  at  the  time  when  the  signs  were 
named,  hut  in  consequence  of  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes it  is  now  in  juxtaposition  with  the  sign  Pisces. 

Aquas'co,  a  post-township  of  I'riiice  George's  CO.,  Md. 
Pup.  17-':;. 

Aquat'ic  An'imals  are  those  which  live  constantly  in 
the  water,  as  fishes,  and  those  which  frequent  the  water  to 
Mvim  on  its  surface  or  dive  in  search  of  food,  o»  ducks  and 
other  web-footed  birds,  otters  and  beavers  among  quadru- 
ped-, etc.  \mong  the  aquatic  animals  are  the  majority  of 
the  grand  division  of  Mullnsca;  numerous  tribes  of  the  Ar- 
ticulata,  as  crabs,  lobsters,  and  shrimps ;  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Railiata.  Whales  and  dolphins  are  examples 
ot  'aquatic  animals  of  the  class  Mammalia.  Thetotal  num- 
ber of  aquatic  animals  is  greater  than  that  of  all  terrestrial 
animals  < exclusive  ot  insects).  Those  which  live  partly  on 
land,  and  cannot  breathe  under  water,  are  called  amphib- 
ious. The  peculiarities  of  structure  by  which  they  arc 
fitted  for  swimming,  wading,  etc.  are  very  admirable. 
Some  water-fowls  have  long  legs  for  wading;  others  have 
webbed  feet  which  enable  them  to  swim  with  ease,  and  have 
waterproof  plumage  adapted  to  their  mode  of  lite.  In 
'aquatic  animals  of  the  higher  vertebrate  classes  provision 
is  made  for  tin-  maintenance  of  the  proper  degree  of  animal 
heat  by  a  coat  of  blubber,  fur,  or  plumage,  as  in  the  cu.-e  "t 
otters,  ducks,  etc.  The  air-breathing  animals  (hat  inhabit 
salt  water  have  an  organic  structure  greatly  modified,  and 
their  extremities  resemble  the  purely  aquatic  type  more 
than  the  terrestrial. 

Aquatic  Plants,  or  Water  Plants,  a  term  applied 
to  various  vegetable  organisms  that  grow  either  partially 
or  entirely  immersed  in  water.  The  latter  mode  of  life  is 
mostly  confined  to  eryptogamous  plant*.  Many  phteneroga- 
inous  plants  which  take  root  at  the  bottom  of  ponds,  ditches, 
and  running  streams  are  called  aquatic,  although  the  flowers 
and  tca\  es  an'  raised  above  the  water  or  float  upon  its  sur- 
face. A  primary  distinction  occurs  between  the  plants  that 
grow  in  salt  water  and  those  which  grow  in  or  near  fresh 
water.  The  most  of  the  plants  which  live  in  the  tea  be- 
long to  the  division  AI.O.C.  (which  see).  Among  the  cryptog- 
aninus  plants  that  inhabit  fresh  water  are  the  Conferva;. 
Aquatic  plants  tia\c  a  lc^s  compact  structure  than  most 
other  plants,  and  are  generally  deficient  in  rigidity  and 
firmness  of  stem,  gome  wat«r-plants  are  furnished  with 
air-bladders,  which  enable  them  to  rise  to  the  surface  and 
float  upon  it.  Kesides  those  which  grow  in  the  sea.  there 
are  plants  whose  habitat  is  the  sea-shore,  and  which  re- 
quire the  influence  of  salt  water.  These  are  sometime! 
called  salin.' or  maritime  plants.  Among  the  aquatic  plant- 
growing  in  fresh  water  arc  the  species  of  the  orders  Alis- 

i.  NaiadMMB,  Ccratophyllaecie.  and  N  vmphieacesB. 
Aquatint.     Sec  KwitAviMi.hyl'ni.s.  M.  1!.  AM  unison. 
A'qna  Tofa'na,a  secret  poison,  the  invention  of  which 
ll  ascribed  to  a  Sicilian  woman,  a  notorious  poisoner,  named 
Tufanii.     She  li\cd  about  I  o.iii-l  7:;».      li  i-  -aid  that  there 
was,  about    100(1,  a    HxdttJ   of  young   married   women    in 
I;  mi.   who  used  this  aqua  Tot'ana  to  poison  their  husbands. 
It  was  sold   in   vials   marked    ••  Manna  of  St.  Nicholas  of 

'     Some  suppose  it  to  have  Keen  a  solution  of  a 
A'qun  Vi'tir  u.  '.  "  water  of  life"),  [Fr.  •••m  •'• 

1 1  rni  applied  to  brandy,  and  sometimes  to  other  ar- 
dent  spirits. 

Aquavi'va  (OLArnin).  a  son  of  tin-  dnke  of   Alii.  !"'rn 
at  Naples  in   I.'!-.  w*J  appointed   Keb.  I1'.   1681 
the  Jesuits.       His  principal  work  is  entitled  "  Katto  Studl- 
ormn"  1"  Method  of  Studio  "  i,   IMA.      hied  in   1'il  I. 

Aq'nrduct  [I.at.  u<fii'irili«-'tit*.  a  ••  channel  tor  conduct 
in.,' water"].     The  name  is  applied  more  especially  to  arti- 
ficial constructions  for   brimiing   water  from  I 
the  supply  of  cities,  and  to  those  bridges  which  - 
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convey  the  water  of  canal,  of  navigation  and  of  irrlg.- 
and  of  mill-races,  at  an  elevation  across  deep   • 
streams. 

As  no  very  large  oily  could  exist  without  an  abundant 

supply  of  water,  we  may  HI-I-III 

struct..!    irry  fiirly  in    lo-t..r>.      Tin-    IC..mun«    I. mil    msiiy 

.1  only  l-ir  Rome,  i.iit  for  thru 

in    Kurope.   A-.ni.und   Africa,  and   the   tinu-ue   m.. I    p 
resque  ruins  of  the  greul  liri.L-  ri  at 

d   to  tile  Heholur  )iV   the    Word    "ifjll. 

KOIII.  ,  lie  capital  of  the  ancient  ci\  iluntion.  w««  t. 
titiilly  supplied  with  water  by  many  aqueduct*.  1» 
are  said  to  nave  existed  in  itc  period  of  greateat  proaperily, 
bringing  water  fnim  the  hills  and  lakn  of  Italy 
tanccs  otfrom  five  to  sixty  mile*.  The  greater  part  of  the 
courses  of  all  these  aqueducts  were  inbterraneotu,  bat  u 
tha  Komans  were  not  as  skilful  in  the  working  of  mctali 
a«  the  moderns,  M  metal  pipe*  were  with  them  much  more 
costly  than  inamnry,  and  an  cajt  iron  wan  unknown,  they 
were  compelled  to  construct  lofty  bridge* of  utonr  and  brick 
to  conduct  Ihe  channels  of  water  at  a  regular  (lope  <•• 
scent  from  the  elevated  ranges  to  the  N.  and  E.  of  Rome 
across  the  wide  and  gradually  dew-ending  ilopei  of  Ihe 
I'ampagna  or  country  immediately  surrounding  the  city. 
These  bridges  were  generally  built  of  rude  masonry  ol  brick 
or  of  rubble  stone*.  The  mortar  was  good,  and  the  stone 
and  brick,  though  rough,  were  durable.  The  masse*,  though 
not  generally  remarkable  for  thrir  height,  were  in  the  ag- 
gregate immense,  and  hence,  while  the  greater  part  of  these 
constructions  have  perished,  very  considerable  remains  exist 
to  this  day. 

Koine  baa  never  been  without  Inhabitants,  and  the  rulers 
of  the  city  have  from  time  to  time  repaired  and  utilised  the 
different  conduits,  so  that  at  the  present  day  the  eily  U 
amply  supplied  with  water,  the  greater  part  of  which  U 
brought  over  ancient  aqueducts  repaired  by  the  pope*. 
The  Appian  aqueduct,  attributed  to  A  ppnn-  Claudius  I  teem, 
it  said  to  have  I.een  completed  31 1  years  before  the  I'hris- 
tian  era,  after  the  building  of  the  Appian  Way.  IU  length 
was  about  6  miles,  and  it  brought,  by  a  devious  course,  to 
the  waters  of  a  spring  whom  fountain  brad  was  S 
miles  from  the  city,  near  Kuxtira  on  the  Via  Collalina. 
The  Aqua  Augusta  was  at  a  later  period  added  to  this 
aqueduct.  It  supplied  the  most  ancient  portion  of  the  town 
and  the  Transtiberine  cit\. 

The  Anio  Vetus  was  built  B.  C.  272  by  Manius  Curius 
['••Hiatus.  It  brought  it*  supply  from  near  Augusta  in  the 
valley  of  the  Anio,  43  miles  from  Koine.  It  w>»  almost 
entirely  subterraneous,  and  the  only  fragment  now  visible 
lies  below  the  road  and  under  the  Aqua  Marcia,  outside 
the  Porta  Maggiore. 

The  Aqua  Marcia  (B.  C.  Hi),  built  by  the  pnetor  Quin- 
tus  Martius  Rex,  was  37  miles  long,  of  which  6  mile*  were 
on  arches  still  vi«iblc,  crossing  the  Campagna  by  the  Kra»- 
cati  and  Albano  roads.  This  aqueduct  it  crossed  by  the 
Olaudian  aqueduct,  which  for  some  distance  runs  parallel 
to  it.  It  ha*  been  restored,  and  the  city  is  for  it*  present 
population  amply  supplied  with  water. 

Aqua  Tepula  (B.  C.  128),  the  work  of  Cneiui-  Srrvilius 
C«epio  and  Cassius  Longinus,  is  10  miles  long.  Il«  channel 
or  «D««M  can  still  be  seen  at  the  Porta  San  Loreniu  and 
Porta  Maggiore  in  connection  with  the  channels  of  the 
Aqua  Marcia  and  Aqua  Julia. 

Aqua  Julia  (B.  C.  34),  by  Augustus,  named  in  honor  of 
Julius  Civsar.  12  miles  long.  Its  water  was  brought  i»  the 
i  city  in  a  menu  or  conduit  above  the  Tepula.  and,  like  that, 
upon  the  arches  of  the  Aqua  Marcia,  which  tbu«  brought 
the  waters  of  three  different  sources  separately  t"  Rome. 
Its  channel  is  still  to  be  seen  at  the  gate  of  San  Lorenio 
and  at  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

Aqua  Virgo,  also  by  Augustus.  Its  source  U  said  to 
have  been  pointed  out  by  a  young  girl,  whence  its  name. 
Its  course  is  mostly  subterraneous,  about  half  a  mile  only 
being  on  arches.  It  was  restored  by  Pope  Xichola.  \  .  a* 
the  Aqua  Vergine,  and  it  sir  •»"  "»  «<»l 

water      The  fountains  in  the    I'imia  di  Spuitnm.  Piaiia 
li:1    ,„„,  ,h,.  „„,_•„, tie.  nt  ,o,,nl,,in  of  Trevi  are  sup- 
plied by  tin-   aqueduct.  ••      (l»  "' 

i  Treii.  tin-  virgin  pointing  out  tin'  wuree  to  HM  H 

appcaro  among  n 

!  reliefs  and  statues.     This  is  perhsp  t  -ant.i 

the  world.     Aii  inscription,  still  legible,  in  a  cellar  of  > 
I-  Vi-i  del   Na/areii".  nenr  the  Tula;/"  del   llufiil... 
that    it    was   rcpatt     I     \.   I'.  M    by    Claud  -ving 

been  disturbed  by  Caligula  in  the  construction  of  bin 
ami.hithc  itre. 

{_,  '.I'   mil.-  in    letiirth.  built    by 

.  who  added  I"  Its 

_•     the     hills 

•;inal  souri-s  were  around  tie 
,  now  the  Lago  de  Martign'ano.     It  wa*  restored  hy  I  ^ 
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and  now  supplies  the  fountains  of  the  great  Piazza  of  St. 
Peter's  and  the  magnificent  fountain  Paolina,  and  turns 
the  wheels  of  many  nour-inills  on  the  slopes  of  the  Janicu- 
lum.  It  is  known  indifferently  as  the  Aqua  Alsietina  and 
the  Aqua  Paolina. 

Aq;ia  Claudia,  built  by  Caligula  and  Claudius  (A.  D.  36 
to  :'>0).  Its  sources  were  near  Agosta,  about  38  miles  from 
Home.  Its  devious  course  was  over  46  miles  in  length,  of 
which  36  were  below  the  surface  and  10  miles  were  on 
arches.  Six  miles  of  arches  stretching  across  the  Cam- 
pagna  still  attest  the  power  and  liberality  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Repaired  by  Septimus  Scverus.by  Caraealla,  and 
by  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  it's  arches  now  bring  to  Rome  the  Aqua 
Felice  from  the  springs  near  the  Oateriadei  Pantani,  on  the 
road  to  Pale.«trina.  They  supply  the  Fontanadei-Tcrmiui, 
near  the  railroad  depot  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  the 
fountain  of  the  Triton,  that  of  Monte  Cavallo,  and  some 
twenty-four  others  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 

Anio  Novus,  also  by  Claudius,  from  the  forty-second  mile 
of  the  Via  Sublacencis.  This  was  the  longest  of  the  ancient 
aqueducts,  having  a  course  of  62  miles,  48  of  which  were 
under  ground.  Its  channel  or  specits  is  still  visible  above 
the  Aqua  Claudia  on  the  arches  of  the  Porta  Maggiore.  It 
is  also  visible  at  the  Villa  Braschi,  near  Tivoli,  where  it  is 
nine  feet  high  by  four  feet  in  width,  but  is  choked  up  by  a 
calcareous  deposit,  which  encrusted,  and  finally,  unless  re- 
moved, obstructed  the  channels  of  many  of  these  ancient 
aqueducts,  especially  those  from  the  valley  of  the  Anio. 

It  is  estimated  that  Rome  received  daily  377,000,000 
gallons  of  water.  The  Acque  Vergine,  Felice,  Mareia,  and 
Paola,  having  their  sources  in  volcanic  districts,  supply  a 
pure  and  delicious  water,  which  does  not  obstruct  its  chan- 
nels, and  at  this  day  they  bring  into  Rome  160,000,000 
gallons  of  water  daily.  By  channels  of  masonry  the  water 
is  led  to  fountains  in  every  part  of  the  city,  and  by  pipes 
of  metal  and  of  burned  clay  it  is  distributed  to  most  of  the 
great  houses  or  palaces,  in  each  of  which  it  flows  constantly 
into  a  basin,  frequently  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  of  stone 
or  marble.  The  water  is  rarely  carried  by  pipes  to  tho 
upper  stories. 

Rome  being  the  capital  of  the  civilized  world  for  so 
long  a  time,  its  aqueducts  were  on  a  greater  scale  than  any 
others,  but  the  chief  cities  of  the  ancient  world  were  sup- 
plied with  water  by  aqueducts,  many  of  which  were  built 
during  the  Roman  domination. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  also  aqueducts  were  constructed, 
and  the  pointed  arch  of  the  Goths  is  seen  in  some  of  the 
existing  remains.  Among  those  most  noted,  generally  lofty 
bridges  of  masonry  forming  part  of  the  channels  of  true 
aqueducts,  are  those  of  Lyons,  Nimes,  Segovia,  Spoleto, 
Carthage,  Constantinople,  Lisbon,  Marly,  Cascrta,  Metz, 
Tarentum,  and  many  others. 

In  modern  times  many  aqueducts  have  been  constructed. 
The  New  River  of  London  and  the  Canal  de  1'Ourcq  of 
Paris  are  true  aqueducts.  The  new  aqueduct  of  the  Vannc 
is  one  of  the  supplies  of  Paris.  The  aqueduct  of  Roque- 
favour  carries  the  water  of  the  Durance  to  Marseilles ;  that 
of  Loch  Katrine  supplies  Glasgow. 

Vienna  is  now  constructing  an  aqueduct  to  bring  the 
water  of  two  springs  a  distance  of  59  miles.  The  conduit 
is  of  masonry,  the  channel  itself  varying  in  size  from  five 
feet  eight  inches  by  six  feet  to  two  feet  nine  inches  by  four 
feet,  according  to  the  slope,  on  which  depends  the  velocity 
of  the  current.  The  sources  are  at  a  height  of  about  1000 
feet,  and  the  principal  distributing  reservoir  is  277  feet 
above  the  site  of  the  city.  The  supply  is  estimated  at 
24,000,000  gallons  daily,  or  24  gallons  to  each  of  1,000,000 
inhabitants.  Whenever  Vienna  attains  to  this  population 
it  will  appear  that  the  supply  is  only  one-fourth  of  that 
which  modern  civilized  man  requires. 

In  the  U.  S.  there  has  been  of  late  years  great  activity 
in  the  construction  of  aqueducts  for  its  rising  cities.  The 
city  of  New  York  has  tho  Croton  aqueduct,  50  miles  in 
length.  Boston  liiis  the  Cochituate  ;  I'.altimore,  that  of 
Jones's  Fall.-:  and  Washington,  the  Washington  aqueduct. 
Fig.  1  is  a  view  of  High  Bridge  (so  called)  over  IlarKm 
River,  N.  Y.  The  Croton  Aqueduct  passes  over  this  bridge 
in  three  pipes,  one  wrought  and  two  cast  iron.  The  wrought 
iron  i's  seven  feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  two  cast 
iron  are  each  three  feet.  The  bridge  is  1460  feet  in  length, 
having  eight  arches,  in  the  river,  of  80  feet  span  and  100 
feet  high,  and  seven  others,  of  fifty  feet  span,  on  the  two 
\>anks.  The  bridge  is  116  feet  above  high-water  mark. 

The  Washington  aqueduct,  which  supplies  the  capital  of 
the  U.  S.,  we  select  as  one  of  the  most  recent  and  important 
examples  of  modern  aqueduct  construction  for  fuller  illus- 
tration and  description. 

It  is  a  circular  conduit  of  brick  and  rubble  masonry  laid 
in  hydraulic  cement.  Brick  and  stone  were  used  indiffer- 
ently in  its  construction,  each  section  being  built  with  the 
material  which  would  be  most  easily  and  cheaply  obtained. 


Its  clear  internal  diameter  is  nine  feet.     Its  descent  or  in- 
clination is  nine  and  a  half  inches  to  the  mile.     Tho  length 

FIG.  1. 


High  Bridge,  Harlem  River. 


of  the  conduit  from  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac  to  the 
distributing  reservoir  is  11  miles  ;  from  tho  latter  the  aque- 
duct is  continued  by  large  iron  pipes  to  tho  eapitol,  5  miles. 
Its  capacity  is  70,000,000  gallons  per  day.  Its  construction 
is  shown  in  ordinary  ground  (side-hill)  by  Fig.  4. 

It  takes  its  water  at  the  Great  Falls  from  the  Potomac 
River  at  an  elevation  of  150  feet  above  tide-water  by  a  deep 
rock-cut  passing  under  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
(Fig.  5),  to  a  gate-house  (Fig.  5),  furnished  with  gates  and 
screens  to  regulate  the  flow  of  water  and  to  exclude  inju- 
rious substances.  A  dam  raises  the  water  of  the  river  about 
six  feet  to  the  level  of  the  aqueduct,  150  feet  above  tide. 
The  aqueduct  follows  the  valley  of  the  Potomac,  crossing 
the  drainage  of  its  left  bank  by  six  bridges  and  many  cul- 
verts. It  passes  through  several  tunnels.  A  waste-weir 
permits  any  excess  of  water  to  escape  before  it  can  do  in- 
jury to  tho  conduit. 

Its  course  is  generally  subterranean;  embankments  have 
been  avoided  wherever  possible,  as  more  liable  to  degrada- 
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Croton  Aqueduct. 


Cochituate  Aqueduct. 

tion  and  injury  than  a  masonry  conduit  deep  below  the 
natural  surface.  There  arc  four  bridges  under  tho  conduit. 
Fig.  6  is  the  most  important  of  these,  tho  Cabin  John 
Bridge  or  Union  Arch,  a  granite  arch  of  220  feet  span, 
the  liiiiiji-nt  stone  arch  in  existence.  This  bridge  is  101 
feet  high  and  20  feet  wide.  Tho  water  is  delivered  into 
the  receiving  reservoir,  of  about  fifty-six  acres,  made  by 
damming  up  the  valley  of  Little  Falls  Branch.  (Fig.  7.) 
Two  miles  farther  on  the  aqueduct  enters  the  distributing 
reservoir  of  forty  acres  by  a  gate-house.  A  branch  of  the 
conduit,  seven  feet  only  in  diameter,  leads  around  this 
reservoir  for  use  when  tho  reservoir  is  being  cleaned. 

In  Fig.  8  is  a  section  of  the  tower,  in  which  the  branch  ter- 
minates in  a  four-foot  iron  pipe,  with  regulating  sliding  iron 

Flo.  4. 


gate.  Fig.  9  is  a  profile  of  the  outlet  gate-house  and  screen- 
well,  and  of  the  subterranean  vault  in  which  are  the  stop- 
cocks and  connections  of  the  iron  mains  which  convey  the 
water  into  the  cities.  There  are  connections  for  four  pipes 
of  forty-eight  inches  diameter  in  this  vault.  There  are  now 
three  mains  laid,  the  original  two.  30  and  12-inch,  and  a 
36-inch  main  recently  added,  the  cities  having  already  out- 
grown the  smaller  ones  laid  fourteen  years  ago. 

At  College  Branch  two  30-inch  mains,  braced  as  in  Fig. 
10,  cross  a  small  inlet  and  valley  by  an  arch  of  120  feet 
span.  Rock  Creek  is  crossed  by  an  iron  bridge  (Fig.  11) 
composed  of  two  cast-iron  pipes  of  four  feet  diameter, 
which  serve  as  the  ribs  of  an  arch  of  200  feet  span  and 
20  feet  rise.  These  pipes  convey  the  water,  and  also  sup- 


purl    it    |il:itfnrm    beann;:  a   road  and  lailway  track.      ThU 
bridge,  'he   Culli  L'C   Kiai.<-h.  and    tin-  Cabin  .John  bridge 
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arc  unique.     The  highest  portion  of  the  street*  of  Wash- 
is  forty  the  i'cct  below  the  level  of  the  reservoir  : 


int  a  part  of  <  leorcviuwn  '*  at  a  greater  height  than  any 
art  of  the,  a<(iir>lui-!.     To  .supply  this  a  circular  reservoir 
.'(I  by  ft  brick  dome  I  I-'  in.  i-')  has  been  constructed. 
It  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  water-pressure  engine  silu- 


ntc.I  in  the  vaults  of  the  went  aliutnv-t, 

ipitble  of  pinup  in  into 

this  reservoir,  at  a  height 
worked  by  the  pressure  of  water  from  the  :><i-tiu-h  main. 

The  aqueduct  is  capable  of  <leh\. 
Ions  per  day.     The  three 
miles  of  small  iron  diitributin/ 
120,000  peopi.-.  and  are  connect- 
eapabi. 

.10,000,000  gallons   daily.      T 
sumplion   «t    •  H   already    17,500, 

twenty-four  hours. 

In  California  gold-mining  the  agent  for  the  separation 
of  the  gold  from  the  soil  is  water,  and  this  has  1 
construction  of  many  large  aqueducts,  there  called  mining 
ditches.  Some  of  these  are  Inn  nnb-s  in  length,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  their  builders  has  made  ionic  veritable  im- 
provements in  the  science  and  art  of  hydraulic  engineer- 
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Washington  Aqueduct :  Cabin  John  Bridge  (Union  Arch),  220  feet  span. 


ing.  These  aqueducts  are  generally  open  channels  or 
ditches,  which  follow  winding  courses  along  the  mountain- 
slop. -s,  preserving  regular  grades,  which  are  regulated  by 

tin-  H. ~-ity  of  the  case,  the  limit  being  whatever  the  soil 

will  hear  without  washing  away.  These  grades  are  as 
liiirh  in  some  cases  as  thirteen  feet  to  the  mile.  The 
channels  are  very  crooked.  Gulches,  gullies,  valleys,  and 
streams  are  crossed  by  wooden  troughs  supported  on 
lift  ThoH  an-  estimated  to  last  for  about  fifteen  years. 
Hciper  valleys  arc  crossed  by  sheet-iron  pipes.  In  one 
example  a  mining  aqueduct  brings  to  the  mine,  with  a 
heml  .if  ::mi  IV.  t.  from  80,000,000  to  90,000,000  gallons  of 
water  daily.  A  \allcy  is  cro-sc,l  liy  ])ipcs  of  No.  U  to 
No.  Hi  gauge  sheet  iron — i.e.  mic  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
Ihii-kiic-s  — which  arc  twenty-even  inches  in  diameter. 
These  pipes  are  put  together  on  the  line  of  the  work,  the 
Fia.  7. 
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sheets,  perforated  with  rivel  h<dc«.  h.'ind  broiidht  into  the 
ni.niiitains  on  wagons,  mid  finally  on  pack-iniilcs.  They 
arc  Lent  to  shape  and  riveted  in  place.  The  joints  me 
slip-joints,  like  those  of  stove-pipe,  and  they  are  kept 
together  iiLTiin-t  the  pressure  and  shocks  of  the  water  by 
lashings  of  wire  around  lugs  secured  to  the  sheet  iron. 
('hopped  straw  is  thrown  into  the  water  at  the  heml. 

packl    all    tin'    imperfectly    titled    joints    and    D 
them   water-tight.      It.  is   recorded  that   the   Romans,  who 

mad,-  iniirl,  u.-c  of  earth,  nw.u.  "T  tcrra-cottn  pipe.,  u-.-d 
ash.-  in  this  way  to  slop  all  Irak-.  The  KM)  "(  thc.e  -.'7 
int-h  sheet,  iron  pipes  is  a  I. mil  S  I  per  foot.  •••  'mile. 

.Main    cili.'s    whieli    hesitate    to    provide    themselves    with 
the  I'.est  of  all  water -supplies     ih.-it  liy  gravitation,  natural 

flow  — on     account      of    lllc     dveal    tir-t     cost     of    the     Hf|le 

may  prolit  liy  this  (California  .  While  the  wooden 

and  sheet   iron  pipe-  will  not  la-t  as  lonz  as  l.ri.U-es  of  ma- 
sonry and  pipes    of  heavy  east  iron,  they  will  still  la- 
many  years,  and  the   miving  in  interest    upon   U 

l.-il  for  the  ii 

keep  them  in  repair,  but   rebuild  them  every  fifteen  years. 
The   lighter  constituents  of  the   soil  through  which  the 


aqueduct  is  carried  as  an  open  ditch  or  canal  are  toon  re- 
moved by  the  current,  leaving  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
channel  protected  by  the  gravel  and  pebble*,  too  heavy  to 
be  removed  by  the  regular  current,  which  remain  and  form 
a  covering  for  the  softer  and  lighter  soil.  Aqueducts  thus 
constructed  may  be  built  for  $15,000  to  $20,000  per  mile, 
and  thus  bring  ample  and  cheap  supplies  of  water  to  many 
cities  which  now  depend  upon  steam-engines  and  a  daily 
expense  of  fuel  for  scanty  supplies  of  this  precious  element, 
it  has  been  eustomary  in  America  to  estimate  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty  gallons  per  day  for  each  inhabitant,  old  and 
young,  as  a  sufficient  supply  for  a  great  city.  But  the  ex- 
perience of  all  those  in  which  aqueducts  have  been  in  use 
for  twenty  years  shows  that  in  the  I  .  S.  the  MI]. ply  i-hould 
not  be  less  than  100  gallons  per  head  per  day.  This  con- 
sumption il  reached  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Washington,  and,  where  the  works  afford  il,  it  pro- 
motes health  and  contributes  to  cleanliness,  to  pleasure,  and 
to  safety.  It  is  better  that  this  quantity  be  assumed  in  all 
projects  for  building  aqueducts. 

F.o.8, 


We  have  seen  that  the  cross-sections  of  the  ipmM  or 
channel  of  the  Roman  aqueducts  were  generally  rectangu- 
lar. In  modern  times  a  great  variety  of  forms  hare  1 

•'•ctangular,  two-side  walls  with  flat  floor  and  IMTj 
curved  floor  and  arched  roof,  with  vertical  iid«j  »val.  or 
egg-shaped,  with  the  smaller  end  of  the  oval  at  the  bottom  ; 
and  finally  circular. 

As  the  circle  is  that  geometrical  figure  which  with 
least  circumference    encloses  the  greatest  area,  it 
that   in  lining  with   masonry  a  channel  cut   tl 
earth  the  circular  form  will  convey  the  IM..M  water 

masonry.    Moreover,  this  form  gives  the  channel  with 
the  least  w,-t't.-d  perimeter.     As  it  is  at  tb. 
tact  of  the  water  and  its  channel  that  fri." 
flow  of  the  water  will  be  l.-s  retard"!  by  !nei'..n  in  a  on 
eiil-ir   chann.-l    than   in   any  other  of  the   same  capac 
Therefore,  in   building  a  covered  channel  ! 

r  this  form  will  generally  be  found  the  best  and 
cheapest. 
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Bricks  or  flat  rubble  stones  are  laid  with  great  rapidity 
into  the  form  of  a  circular  conduit.     The  excavation  in  the 
earth  is  cut  carefully  at  the  bottom  to  the  form  of  a  semi- 
FIQ.  9, — continued. 
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cylinder  to  receive  the  masonry,  which  is  laid  in  hydraulic 
mortar  simply  upon  the_ earth,  until  the  lower  half  cylinder 
of  masonry  is  formed.  Then  two  portable  wooden  centres, 
each  of  which  is  one  quarter  of  the  cylinder,  arc  placed  in 

;osition  on  props  of  wood,  and  the  upper  half  of  the  con- 
uit  is  laid  as  an  arch  upon  them.  The  inside  of  the  pipe 
is  to  be  plastered  with  mortar  of  hydraulic  lime  and  sand, 
mid.  tin?  whole  being  covered  to  a  proper  depth,  we  have  a 
conduit  which  will  serve  for  ages,  and  is  liable  to  no  decay 
or  destruction  except  by  earthquakes  or  waterspouts,  which 
may  break  it  open  or  wash  it  away. 

As  the  cost  of  the  excavation  and  construction  of  the 
conduit  is  but  a  part  of  the  aggregate  cost  of  an  aqueduct, 
it  is  wiso  in  all  such  constructions  for  cities  and  villages  to 

FIG.  10. 


at  first  make  the  conduit  itself  large  enough  to  convey  all 
the  water  of  the  source.  The  conduit  should  also  in  any 
case  be  large  enough  for  a  man  to  pass  through  con- 
veniently, for  the  purposes  of  cleaning  it  and  repairing  any 
cracks,  which  in  long  lines  of  masonry  resting  upon  soils 
of  different  natures  will  occur  from  settlement  of  the  soil 
and  from  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  masonry  itself. 
When  the  source  of  supply  is  a  great  river  or  lake,  the 
conduit  should  be  built  to  convey  more  water  even  than 
100  gallons  a  day  for  each  inhabitant.  Cities  continually 
increase,  and  while  at  present  this  quantity,  appears  to  be 
enough  for  actual  needs,  the  greatest  abundance  of  water 
flowing  through  the  fountains  and  cleansing  the  streets, 
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courts,  and  drains  of  a  city  adds  to  the  health,  the  pleas- 
ure, and  comfort  of  the  people.  There  is  scarcely  a  city 
in  the  U.  S.  which  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  has  not 
found  its  aqueduct  insufficient  for  its  wants. 

We  ilefer  till  we  treat  of  water-supply  of  cities  remarks 
upon  the  reservoirs  and  pipes  for  the  distribution  through 
them  of  the  water  brought  by  the  aqueduct  from  the 
source  to  their  confines,  noting  only  that  the  modern  prac- 
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tice  makes  reservoirs  much  more  extensive  and  capacious 
than  the  ancient.  The  Romans  brought  large  supplies 
through  aqueducts  of  rapid  flow.  A  small  portion  only 
was  stored  in  reservoirs,  generally  of  masonry  covered 
with  arches,  and  the  surplus  was  allowed  to  flow  out 
through  great  fountains  and  cascades  in  constant  streams. 


j  The  moderns  provide  large  reservoirs  in  which  the  water 
I  not  used  is  stored  up  to  compensate  during  periods  of 
scarcity  for  the  scanty  supply  of  the  original  source. 
These  reservoirs  are  sometimes  covered  with  brick  arches, 
as  in  London,  but  generally  they  are  open  ponds  or  lakes 
of  many  acres.  The  magnificent  covered  reservoirs,  such 
as  that  for  the  Roman  fleet  at  Baise,  and  the  arched  reser- 
voirs of  Constantinople,  supported  on  stone  columns,  are  no 
longer  constructed.  They  remain  among  the  most  stately 
monuments  of  the  Roman  empire.  (Sec  WATKKWOHKS  and 
\V  vn:it-SriMM,Y,  by  PROF.  C.  F.  CHANDLKK,  Ph.D.,  M.  D., 
LL.D.)  M.  C.  MKIUS,  U.  &  Army. 

A'queoiis  Ilu'mor.     See  EYE. 

Aqueous  Rocks9  a  geological  term  synonymous  with 
sedimentary  rocks,  is  applied  to  rocks  and  strata  which 
have  been  formed  by  the  agency  of  water,  and  have  been 
deposited  at  the  bottom  of  seas  and  lakes.  The  materials 
of  these  strata  were  partly  derived  from  the  disintegration 
of  older  rocks,  which,  being  reduced  to  particles  of  small 
size,  have  been  carried  along  the  rivers  in  the  form  of 
mini,  sand,  :in<l  sediment,  and  deposited  in  the  sea.  Hum- 
phreys and  Abbott  estimate  that  the  Mississippi  conveys 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  annually  an  amount  of  silt  equal 
to  a  mass  one  squaiv  mile  in  area  and  241  feet  in  depth. 
Tin;  waves  of  the  sea  also,  dashing  continually  against  the 
shores  and  undermining  the  rocks,  contribute  to  this  pro- 
cess of  erosion  and  disintegration,  Some  aqueous  rocks, 
as  chalk  and  limestone,  are  formed  by  the  accumulation  of 
the  calcareous  shells  of  marine  animalcules,  called  Forami- 
nifera.  Other  strata  of  the  carboniferous  formation  which 
are  of  vegetable  origin  are  included  among  the  aqueous 
rocks,  which  in  reference  to  their  composition  arc  distin- 
guished as  arenaceous,  argillaceous,  calcareous,  carbon- 
aceous, and  saline.  The  rocks  termed  metamorphic  are 
now  generally  regarded  as  aqueous  in  their  formation. 
(See  LITHOLOGY  and  ROCKS.)  (For  further  information  about 
these  rocks  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  on  the  Si- 
lurian. Devonian,  Carboniferous,  Cretaceous,  Oolitic,  Tri- 
assic,  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene  formations.) 

Aqui'a,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Stafford  co.,  Va., 
13  miles  N.  E.  of  Fredericksburg.  Pop.  of  township,  2085. 

Aqui'a  Creek,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Virginia,  flows 
south-eastward  through  Stafford  county,  and  enters  the 
Potomac  River.  It  is  navigable  for  schooners.  It  is  also 
the  name  of  a  station  on  the  railroad  from  Washington  to 
Richmond,  and  on  the  Potomac  River,  75  miles  N.  of  Rich- 
mond. Passengers  going  northward  are  here  transferred 
from  the  cars  to  a  steamboat. 

Aquifolia'cefC  [from  Aqtiffn'lhim,  a  former  name  of 
the  holly],  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  all  trees 
or  shrubs  with  simple  leaves,  and  mostly  natives  of  Amer- 
ica. The  ovary  is  superior,  with  two  or  more  cells,  each 
of  which  contains  a  solitary  anatropal  ovule,  and  gener- 
ally becomes  bony  as  a  stone  in  the  fruit,  which  is  Hc.-hy. 
Among  the  species  of  this  order  is  the  holly  (/for).  The 
species  are  quite  numerous  in  the  U.  S. 

Aq'uiln.  ("the  Eagle"),  a  constellation  of  stars  near 
the  equator,  and  on  its  N.  side. 

A  '<|iiil;u  a  fortified  town  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Aquila,  is  situated  on  the  Peseara,  near  the  Apen- 
nines, 58  miles  N.  E.  of  Rome.  It  is  well  built,  and  haa 
numerous  churches.  Here  are  manufactures  of  linen.  It 
was  much  injured  by  earthquakes  in  HisS,  17011,  and  l~l>f>. 
Aquila  was  built  by  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  about  1240, 
on  or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Amiternuin.  Pop.  in  1861, 
12.627. 

Aquila,  a  province  of  Italy,  formerly  called  Abruzzo 
Ulteriore  II.,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  Ascoli,  on  the  E. 
by  Teramo  and  Chicti,  on  the  R.  by  Campobasso  and  Ca- 
serta,  on  the  W.  by  Rome  and  Perugia,  and  on  the  N.  \V. 
by  Perugia.  Area,  2510  square  miles.  The  chief  products 
arc  grain,  vegetables,  rice,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits.  Pop.  in 
1871,  333,791- 

Aquilaria'cere  [so  called  from  AqHt'la'rw,  one  of  the 
genera],  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  all  of  which 
are  trees  and  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia.  The 
leaves  are  entire;  the  perianth  coriaceous,  turbinate,  or 
tubular;  the  stamens  usually  ten:  the  ovary  2-celleil.  with 
two  ovules  ;  the  fruit  a  drupe  or  capsule.  The  order  com- 
prises only  ten  known  sjiroics.  one  of  winch  produces  the 
fragrant  ALOES  WOOD  (which  sec). 

Aquile'ja,  Aquileia,  or  Aglar,  an  old  town  of 
Austria,  in  the  Littoral  provinces,  near  the  Adriatic  or  (lulf 
of  Venice,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  canal,  is  22 
miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Trieste.  During  the  Roman  empire  it 
was  an  important  city,  was  called  the  second  Rome  ( jf?oma 
.SW-Mdrfa),  and  was  the  chief  emporium  of  the  trade  between 
tin-  north  and  south  of  Europe.  The  emperor  Augustus 
often  resided  here,  and  here  were  held  several  councils  of  the 
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Church,  the  first  of  which  was  in  3sl  A.  D.     Tho  bishops 

of  Aquileja  iii  the  sixth  century  took  the  title  of  pu>. 
and    assumed    the    rank    next    to   the    pope.      Aquileja   was 
burned    by  Altila  in  4. ,2  A.  I).,  at  which  time   it  is  said  to 
haie  bad  I  ml. 000  inhabitants.      Pop.  iri's. 

Aqiii'iias  (TmofcUi),  S!IVT.  a  celebrated  scholastic  doc- 
tor and  theologian,  surname.!  IHI  Am  •  K,  was 
born  in  the  kingdom  of  \aple-  in  I:'.1,,  lie  was  a  grand- 
nephew  of  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  Darbarossa.  About 
121.'!  he  joined  the  order  of  Dominican  monks,  and  became 

II  pupil  of   Alberllis    Magnus.       After  he  had  studied  llie.,1 

!<d  scholastic  philosophy,  he  began  to  teach  and  ) 
at  Paris  with  great  applause.      Having  acquired  a   : 
j.ean  reputation  by  his  talents  and  learning,  he   let. 
in  12(11,  and  was  induced  hj   Pope  Irban  IV.  to  remove  to 

11 •  "'"  ''••  I"1  lau-ht  plulo  ophy.      He  was  distinguished 

for  his   modes'!,  and    refused  the  offer  of  a  bishopric,  but 
he  had  great  influence  in  the  Church.      'I  I.  of  the 

scboolinen  wen  the  Dominican  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the 
Franciscan    Duns    Scotus.     They   were   founders  of  rival 

which  wrangled  with  each  other  for  two  or  three  cen- 
turies. Aquinas  wrote  a  number  of  works,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  his  "Sum  of  Theology  "("  Summa  Th.  ..- 
loir'uc").  which  was  regarded  as  the  most  complete  com- 
pendium of  scholastic  divinity.  He  died  at  Fossannova,  in 
Naples.  1271.  His  disciples  were  colled  Thomists.  Aquinas 
Was  u  great  admirer  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  He 
was  canonized  in  I:;L':;.  (See  l!i\\  D.  II  vv  1-1.1 -.,  "  Life 

of  Tl as    Aquinas."  lS|.s;   M  UTKI,  "  Vila  di  Tommaso 

tio  do  Thoma  A;|iiin 
la  Vioet  dcs  F.crit 


d'Aquiuo,"  I.SIL'  ;  TIIOLUCK,  "  Disscrtatio  do  Thoma  Aquin- 

u'c."  is  ii>:   I'.  S.  CIICI.K,  -  Ilistoirc  de  la 

de    Thomas    d'Aquin,"    1846;    "Philosophic   do   Thomas 

d' A  i)  n  in,"  par  I'll  un.i  s  ,loi  IIDAIN.  Paris.  I.SJ7:    "  'I 

and    l.al.ors   ..('   S.  Thomas   of  Aqiiili,"  l.y    t) 

Ron  Kit  llr.ni:  V  u  ..n  i\.  2  vols.,  1871-72.  S-c  Di  \s.-i  on  s. 

Aquitil'nin  |  Kr.  AqvitaiiMil,  the  ancient  Latin  name 
of  the  most  south-wisi'crn  of  the  three  dhisions  of  (Jaul. 
It  originally  included  the  country  between  the  I'. 
and  the  (iaronne,  hut  Augustus  added  lo  it  tile  territory 
lirt \\eeu  the  (iaronne  and  the  Loire.  Tho  ancient  inhab- 
itants were  1 1. erian  tribes.  It  was  an  independent  duchy 
under  the  feeble  princes  of  the  Carlm  ingian  dynasty,  and 
became  an  English  possession  ill  1152  by  the  marriage  of 
Henry  IT.  with  Kleanor  of  Ciuicnne,  who  was  the  heiress 
of  the  duke  of  Aquitainc.  It  was  united  to  Franco  in  1451. 

Arabesque,  Ar-a-besk', signifies  "in  the  Arabian  stylo 
or  manner."  It  is  applied  to  the  fantastic  decoration  which 
was  profusely  employed  in  the  architecture  of  the  Arabs  or 
Moors  in  Spain.  As  employed  by  the  Arabs,  it  consisted 

Of  infinitely  di\  citified  combinations  of  cur!  ed  and  Straight 

lines,  and  imaginary  foliage  and  flowers,  curiously  inter- 
twined with  other  vegetable  forms.  Tho  figures  of  animals 
were  excluded  from  the  arabesques  of  the  Moors,  because 
the  religion  of  Mohammed  prohibited  their  representation. 
The  Moors  arc  supposed  to  have  derived  this  Kind  of  orna- 
ment from  the  Koinans,  by  whom  it  was  extensively  used. 
Among  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  Moorish  arabesques 
are  the  decorations  of  the  famous  palace  of  the  Alhambra. 
The  name  of  arabesque  was  applied  to  this  mode  of  decora- 
tion because  it  had  been  long  known  and  admired  in  the 
works  of  the  Arabs  before  the  discovery  of  the  beautiful 

Siintitiir-  in  the  Haths  of  Titus,  by  Raphael  and  his  pupil 
iovanni  da  Udine,  made  the  world  acquainted  with  a  mag- 
nificent specimen  of  the  original.    The  early  Italian  painters 
and  sculptors,  however,  had  always  taken  delight  in  this 

style  of  d< ration,  as  they  found  it  in  the  antique  Roman 

sculpture,  where  scrolls,  flowers,  fruit,  and  leaves  aro  min- 
gled with  animals  and  genii.  Raphael  painted  his  famous 
arabes.jues  in  the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican  in  direct  imitation 
of  the  frescoes  on  the  Haths  of  Titus,  lie  was  largely  as- 
sisted by  (i  iovanni  da  I'dine.  CLARENCE  COOK. 

Arabgir',  or  Arnhkir',  an  important  city  of  Asia 

Minor,  on  tin'  Arabgir  Su.  and  on  the  road  from  Aleppo  to 
Trehi/ond,  100  miles  K.  S.  K.  of  Siwas.  It  has  consider- 
able trade,  and  a  large  community  of  Protestant  Armenians. 
Pop.  estimated  at  from  25,0(10  to  .",0,000. 

Aru'biit  [Am'..  tl-A'rab,  i.  t.  the 

"isle  or  peninsula  of  the  Arabs  :"  Turk,  and  Pcrs.  Arnhi- 
ttmi  :  I, at.  Arn'liin],  a  peninsula  forming  the  extreme  S.\V. 
part  of  Asia,  is  encompassed  by  the  sea  on  all  sides  .  \ 
ccpt  the  X.  It  is  hounded  on  the  N.  l.y  Asiatic  Turkey. 
on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Persian  Unit'  and  Scu  of  Oman,  on  the 
S.  10.  h\-  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  the  S.  \V.  l.\  the  Ii.  I 
Sea.  It  extends  from  bit.  12°  :i.V  to  34°  N'.,  and  from 
Ion.  .'(2°  10'  to  5!)°  40'  K.  Its  area  is  estimated  I  Mehin 
and  Wanner.  "  lieviilkerung  dcr  Erdc,"  liothn.  1S72)  at 
I  ,o:'.o.nmi  square  miles.  It  is  connected  with  Africa  by  the 
Isthmus  ot  Sue/  at  the  N.  \V.  corner.  The  Euphrates  forms 
a  part  of  the  N".  10.  boundary  ..('  Arabia,  the  southern  part 
of  which  is  included  in  the.  torrid  zone.  The  topography 


••  interior  of  this  penln.ula  is  imperfectly  known  lo 
Kuropean  geographers.    \\ .   ,  x,a, 

*    arid  and  .1  .,,,  n(w  D0  |m 

'cams.     The  surface  U  .< 

•iflcd  by  hill,  of  naked  rock.  ph.,,,.  of  «od,  and  ranees  of 
mountain,  of  no   great  ele<a 

Arabia  appear,  to  be  occupied  by  an  derated  table-land. 
A  long  range  of  mountain,  extends  n.i 
nearly  parallel  with  ibr  lied  f.-a,  I 
I!1""  •  distant,  and  in  some  part*  ISM  'r-n  that. 

The  peaks  of   th. 

In  the  !iciniiv  ot  the  mountain.,  and  of  the 
rents  which  flow  from  them,  are  a  in.  -,|,.  valleys 

called  WM>/V».    Among  the  remarkable  feature,  in  the  geog- 
raphy of  Arabia  U  Mount  Sinai,  which  i- 
Anoient  and  foreign  geographers  dit  id.  I  •  IUia 

three  parts— namely,  ARABIA    I  V,,A 

PETRXA,  the  Stony;  and  ARABIA    DEMI 
Tho  Bret  comprises  the  south-eastern  part,  bordering  ... 
Persian  Gulf,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  part  of  11: 
Arabia  Petrsea  include!  the  north-w.  si,  rn  part,  bordering 
on  the  Red  Sea;    and  Arabia  Descrta,  the   interior   and 
northern  portions.     According  to  the  native  geographers, 
the  principal  divisions  are — I,  Hcdjai.or  llcja/,  which  ex- 
tend! along  the  Red  Sea  from  lat.  111°  N.  to  29°  K.,  and  is 
bounded   on   the  N.  E.   by  the   desert ;  2,  Yemen,  which 
borders  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  extends  from  llejai  lo  the 
Strait  of  Bab-el  Handcb,  and  along  Ihe  (iulf  of  Aden  to 
Hadramuut;  3,  Hadramaut,  a  large  tract  bounded  Un  the 
S.  E.  by  the  Indian  Ocean;  4,  Oman,  which  .  n 
the  Persian  tiulf  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  borders  on  the 
Sea  of  Oman,  being  bounded  on  Ihe  W.  by  th.    ,|, ,,  r|  ;  5, 
Lahsa(EI  Achsa),or  lladjar,  which  extends  along  th. 
siun  Gulf  from  Oman  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates ;  6, 
-Nej'd  ..r  Nedji-d,  the  central  desert  region. 
ing  with  Arabia  Dcserta.  The  climate  is  hot  and  ixlr.  mely 
dry.    Muscat  and  Mocha,  both  on  the  sea-coast,  are  among 
the  hottest  inhabited  spots  on  the  earth.    'II.    t.  n.p.  nluro 
of  the  plains  is  often  100°  in  the  shade.    In  many  part,  of 
Arabia  rain  never  falls  in  tbo  course  of  the  year,  and  the 
sun  is  rarely  obscured  by  a  cloud.     On  the,  coasts  of  Ihe 
Red  Sea  there  is  a  rainy  season  of  two  or  three  months  in 
summer,  but   on   the  southern  or  south-eastern  coast  the 
scanty  supply  of  rain  falls  in  the  winter,  so  that  > 
in. .nliis  of  the  year  aro  also  the  driest.     To  the  extreme 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  ascribed  the  remark- 
able degree  of  cold  sometimes  felt  in   Arabia,  for  ice  and 
snow  frequently  occnr  on  mountains  ranging  from  6000  to 
8000  feet  in  height  in  the  part  of  the  peninsula  which  is  in 
the  torrid  lone.     Among  the.  remarkable  phenomena  of  Ihe 
climate  is  a  hot  south  wind  called  timiaim,  the  poisonous 
quality  of  which  has  been  exaggerated  by  travellers.     The 
soil,  where  it  is  irrigated,  produces  cotton,  coffee,  indigo, 
tobacco,  tamarinds,  the  date-palm,  barley,  rice,  sugar,  and 
many  aromatic  plants.     The  flora  of  Arabia  comprises  Ihe 
characteristic  plants  of  its  neighboring  countries.     Among 
the  wild  plants  are  the  mimosa,  the  Euphorhiacea?,  lavender, 
jasmine,  the  aloe,  and  the  trees  which  yield  gum-arabic  and 
olibanum.    The  animal  kingdom  is  here  represented  by  the 
camel,  the  antelope,  the  ibex,  hyena,  wolf,  jackal,  wild-ass, 
wild-boar,  the  jerboa,  monkey,  ostrich,  eagle,  etc.  The  Ara- 
bian horse  is  celebrated,  and  perhaps  unrivalled,  for  docil- 
ity, endurance,  beauty,  and  speed.     Among  Ihe   mineral 
resources  of  Arabia  are  copper,  iron,  lead,  coal,  emeralds, 
carnelians,  agate,  onyx,   alabaster,  marble,  sulphur,   and 
saltpetre.    Few  nations  of  Ihe  world  have  been  more  nearly 
stationary  or  hare  made  such  little  progress  in  industrial 
arts.     The  division  of  the  Arabs  into  numerous  independ- 
ent and  unset  t  led  t  ri  lies,  with  consequent  absence  of  national 
unity,  is  a  great  obstacle  to  their  improvement  and  organi- 
cation.    The  government  is  neither  a  monarchy,  a  republic, 
nor  an  aristocracy,  but  each  tribe  is  subject  to  a  chief  called 
nn  emir,  sheik,  or  imam.     Having  the  advantage  of  occo- 
pvini;  the  coasts  between  India  on  the  east  and  Africa 
in  I    Kurope  on  the  west,  the  Arabs  distribute  the  cotton 
foods  of  India  among  the  peoples  of  Africa,  and  carry 
back  ivory,  gums,  dycwoods,  etc.    Merchandise  is  conveyed 
across  the  deserts  by  large  caravans  of  camels,  which  are 
•  ivl.d  "ihc  ships  of  the  desert."     The  principal  exports 
of    Arabia   are   dates,   coffee,   gum-arabic,  mvrrh,   aloes, 
balsam,  and  other  drugs.     The  population,  furro- 
rl!  estimated  at  from   10.000,000  to   K'.i'"ii.ii'i>.  amounts, 
lions,  to  on!  and 

. li\i.l.d   into  two  classes — Ihe  nomadic  Bedouins,  who 
lave  no  habitations  but  tents,  and   have  loose  < 
he  rights  of   property:  and  agricultural  and    mercm 
Arabs,  w  ho  li!c  in   towns  and  villas  '»ns 

ro  _M  ''  -cha.  A.Kn.  Mus-.  .if.  ^imbo 

(or  Vanibol,  and  Rostak. 

//,.,.,,-<,. —Owing  to  its  desert  character.  Arabia  was  Dev- 
iled by  any  of  the  great  conquerors  of  ancient  times. 
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After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Arabians  con- 
quered a  part  of  Chaldiea,  and  founded  the  empire  of  Hira. 
Another  tribe  founded  the  empire  of  the  Ghassanides,  on 
the  river  Ghassan.  In  107  A.  D.  the  Roman  emperor  Tra- 
jan was  the  first  to  penetrate  to  the  interior.  With  the 
advent  of  Mohammed  the  different  tribes  began  to  unite 
and  act  in  concert,  and,  leaving  their  peninsula,  founded 
large  and  powerful  empires  in  three  continents.  (See  Moons 
and  CALIPHS.)  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  the  caliphate 
of  Bagdad  in  1258,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from 
Spain  in  1492,  the  Arabian  rule  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor 
came  to  an  end.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Turks  con- 
quered Yemen,  but  were  driven  back  in  the  seventeenth,  but 
again  gained  the  nominal  authority  over  the  holy  cities 
and  Hejaz.  From  1508  to  1609  Muscat  was  subject  to  Por- 
tugal. The  most  important  event  of  recent  times  in  the 
internal  history  of  Arabia  is  the  advent  of  the  WAHABEES 
(which  see)  in  1770,  and  their  defeat  by  Mehcmcd  AH  in  1  SI  1 . 
At  present,  the  only  European  power  having  possessions  in 
Arabia  is  England,  which  has  taken  possession  of  Aden.  In 
consequence  of  an  attack  made  on  the  Christians  in  Djidda 
in  I  S.'iS,  the  city  was  bombarded  by  the  British.  (Sec  Citicii- 
TOX,  "  History  of  Araby,"  1852  ;  SEDILLOT,  "  Histoire  dcs 
Arabes,"  1854;  ML'LLER,  "Beitrage  zur  Gcschichte  der 
westlichen  Arabcr,"  1868;  WEIL,  "Gcschiehtedcr  islamitis- 
clicn  Volkcr,"  1S8S;  MALTZAN,  "Wallfarth  nach  Mekka," 
1865;  WREDE,  "Ileiscn  in  Hadhramaut,"  1870,  and  the 
accounts  of  NIEBUHR,  BURCKHARDT,  BURTON,  PALGRAVE, 
and  others.)  A.  J.  SCHEM. 

Ara'bian  Architecture,  a  style  sometimes  called 
MOORISH,  originated  almost  simultaneously  with  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion,  and  followed  the  progress  of  that  re- 
ligion into  Eastern  Europe,  Spain,  and  Africa.  The  early 
temples  or  mosques  of  the  Moslem  Arabs  were  modifications 
of  Byzantine  architecture.  The  most  peculiar  and  origi- 
nal feature  of  the  Arabian  architecture  is  the  horseshoe 
arch.  The  pointed  arch  was  also  very  extensively  used  by 
the  Moors  or  Saracens.  Among  the  finest  specimens  of 
Arabian  style  is  the  ALHAMBRA  (which  see). 

REVISED  BY  CLARENCE  COOK. 

Arabian  Language  and  Literature.  The  Arabic 
belongs  to  what  is  termed  the  Semitic  (or  Shemitic*)  family 
of  languages,  and  is  closely  related  to  the  Hebrew,  which 
it  resembles  in  its  general  grammatical  structure,  as  well 
as  in  the  form  of  many  of  its  words.  Like  the  Hebrew,  it 
is  written  from  right  to  left,  and  like  it,  also,  the  vowels 
are  not  written  in  the  body  of  a  word  or  name,  but  arc 
indicated  (if  indicated  at  all)  by  certain  marks  placed 
above  or  below  the  consonants  to  which  they  belong  (see 
29).  The  alphabet  consists  of  twenty-eight  letters,  as 
follows  : 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 

18. 


it  I  I 

_)  \_*.  X 

O  o«-  * 

CJ  vi*.  ^ 


alif, 

ba, 

ta, 

tha, 

jccm  or  jim, 


A 

/ 


A 


S~  kha, 

^  dal, 

j  dhai, 

>  ri, 


f.         '.         '• 

'.O  L71  ^3 


t   £   *     c 


seen  or  sin, 
sheen  or  shin, 

S'ld, 

ta, 
dza, 

ain  (a'in  or  In), 


b. 
t. 
th. 

j- 

n. 

kh. 

d. 

dh. 

r. 
z. 

s. 

sh. 

s  or  ss. 

ds  or  dh. 

t. 

dz  or  dh. 


*  A  term  derived  from  Shcm,  the  eldest  son  of  Noah. 

fThe  letters  thus  marked  ou^ht  never,  aeconling  to  the  rules 
of  Arabic  orthography,  to  be  connected  with  those  that  follow 
them. 


HI. 

20. 

''  I 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

L'7. 


£ 


J 

r 


p  I 

5-  * 

*_£.  fl. 

v_A  2 

^<  X? 


ghain(ga'in  orcm),    J 


s  fa, 

j  kaf, 

i"  kaf, 

j  lam, 

,3  mecm  or  mim, 

j  noon  or  nun, 

.  waw, 

s>  ha, 


f. 

k 
k. 
1. 

in. 


h. 


1.  I  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  is  sounded  variously, 

according  to  the  vowel-points  upon  it  (sec  the  paragraph 
on  Vowels  given  below);  in  the  middle  of  a  word  it  is 
sounded  as  a  long,  as  in  ^— '—  (bub),  a  "  gate." 

2.  wJ  sounds  like  b  in  English. 

3.  o  has  the  sound  of  the  Spanish  /,  which   is  pro- 
nounced by  placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  upper 
teeth. 

4. 


Bounds  like  our  th  in  thin. 


5.  _  is  usually  pronounced  like  the  English  J,  though 

in  some  dialects  (for  example,  in  that  of  Egypt)  it  has  the 
sound  of  our  ij  hard. 

f).  £•  sounds  nearly  like  the  German  ch  in  ach,  but  it  is 
formed  lower  in  the  throat. 

7.  iZr  sounds  like  the  German  ch  in  ach,  doch,  etc.     It 

is  usually  represented  in  the  French  and  English  languages 
by  kh,  and  in  the  German  by  ch. 

8.  i3  nearly  resembles  in  sound  the  English  d,  but,  in 
pronouncing  it,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  placed  against  the 
teeth.     It  may  be  said  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  our  d 
that  the  Spanish  (  does  to  our  t. 

9.  <3  has  no  exact  equivalent  in   any  European   lan- 
guage, though  it  resembles  the  sound  of  our  ///  in  lliif.     It 
is  often   represented  by  dh,  and  sometimes  by  </*.  tUut  or 
simple  d. 

10.  »  sounds  like  the  French  or  Italian  r,  or  like  rr  in 
the  English  word  terror. 

11.  \  has  the  sound  of  z  in  English. 

12.  (J*  sounds  like  our  «  in  thin. 

13.  (J*  is  like  the  English  »i. 

14.  (J3  sounds  nearly  like  the  English  sharp  «  ;  but,  in 
pronouncing  it,  the  teeth  are  not  brought  so  nearly  into 
contact.     It  is  sometimes  represented  by  »«,  or  by  <•. 

15.  (_)J2  has  no  equivalent  in  any  European  language.    It 
is  variously  represented  i»y  -/.,  <M.  -/-/.  ;ind  da. 

16.  W  is  in  sound  nearly  like  the  English  t,  but  is  pro- 
nounced  somewhat  harder.      It  is  commonly  represented 
by  (  or  tt,  and  often,  especially  by  German  writers,  by  /A.|| 

17.  jo  somewhat  resembles    o  in  sound.     It  cannot  be 
represented  by  any  English  letter  or  combination  of  letters. 

18.  c  has  no  exact  equivalent  in  any  European  tongue. 

It  nearly  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  y.  In  the  hiatus  pro- 
duced in  uttering  a — a  in  quick  succession,  we  make  a 
sound  similar  to  the  Arabic  nin,  but  the  latter  is  formed 
lower  in  the  throat. 

19.  £  has  no  equivalent  in  English.     It  bears  nearly  the 
same  relation  to  hard  r/  that  kh  does  to  k.     It  is  sometimes 
represented  by  ;/,  but  more  frequently  by  gh,  especially  by 
French  and  English  writers. 

J  These  letters  have  in  sound  nothing  like  them  in  English. 
<(  Written,  also,  *— -» 

1  In  such  cases  th  is  not  intended  to  indicate  a  sound  like  Ih 
in  English  or  the  Greek  8,  but  rather  one  similar  to  that  of  the 
Hindoo  th. 


A u \ Hi  \N   I. \M.I   MJE    \M>  i.ni  I:\TI  1:1. 


20.  i_j  has  the  sound  of  our/. 

121.      •.'   is  similar  to  our  A-,  hut  is  formed  lower  in  the 

throat.      It   is  s 'limes   represented  by  i  (with   a   dot 

under  it),  and  sometimes  by  //. 

'2'2.  ^5  in  .sound  is  exactly  like  our  k. 
2.').  j  is  like  the  English  I. 

24.  (•  is  pronounced  like  our  m. 

25.  ,•)  is  in  sound  like  the  English  ». 

26.  $1  as  a  vowel,  is  equivalent  to  oo  or  u;  as  a  con- 
sonant, it  sounds  like  the  English  «?  or  t>. 

27.  s  sounds  like  our  h;  when  final,  it  u  nearly  silent. 

28.  (jr,  as  a  vowel,  sounds  like  t*  (or  i),  in  which  cam  a 
,'.<..<•<  i.-  implied  or  expressed;  as  a  consonant,  like  y.     hi 
the  middle  of  a  word  the  sound  of  ^  may  be  doubled  by 
means  of  the  taihderd,  which,  in  writing,  is  often  omitted. 
Preceded  by  fatha  (see  Vowels  below),  this  letter  assumes 
tin   -Mimd  of  our  long  t,  and  is  represented  by  at. 

&&*  All  the  foregoing  characters  are  regarded  by  Arab 
grammarians  as  consonants.  Alif  has  been  compared  to 
the  soft  breathing  (ttf)ii-itnn  funin)  of  the  Greeks;  Ain  is  a 
similar  breathing,  though  the  place  of  its  formation  is 
lower  in  the  throat. 

VOWELS. 

29.  In  Arabic  the  true  vowels  are  throe.  They  are  called 
— 1.  Fat'ha  («*) ;  2.  Kas'ra  (i,  sometimes  I) ;  and  3.  Vharn- 
niii  (on  or  «t).      Fatha  is  written  over  the  consonant  to 
which  it  belongs,  thus—;  kasra  is  placed  beneath  its  con- 
sonant, thus—;  dhamma  (which  is  in  fact  a  minute  .)  is 

written  over  its  consonant,  thusi.  These  vowels  are 
always  joined  to  the  consonant  which  in  pronunciation 

they  follow :  thus,  in     (j  (kalim),  a  "reed"  or  "pen,"  the 

first  fatha  is  considered  to  belong  to  the  k&f,  over  which  it 
is  placed,  the  second  to  the  lam  (not  to  tho  mccm  which 
comes  after  it) ;  and  so  in  all  similar  cases :  it  necessarily 
follows  that  no  vowel  can  stand  by  itsclf.J  Hence,  if  wo 
wish  to  write  an  initial  short  fatha,  it  must  be  associated 


cither  with  alif  or   eit'n,  as 


(ah&d),  a  "unit," 


(afft),  "forgiveness."  If  we  would  write  a  short  initial 
kasra  or  ilhamma,  we  must  begin  the  word  in  the  same 
manner:  e.  y.,  .^i\  (Ib'n),  a  "son,"  jUt.  (Ib&d),  "ser- 
vants," i_;  I  (uf  or  Ofif),  "fie!" 


(Ib'n),  a  "son," 

(ubur  or  C8b55r),  a 

-"  pas-age"  or  "crossing." 

i'.O.  If  any  one  of  the  simple  vowels  is  joined  to  an  ordinary 
consonant,  or  to  an  initial  ali/or  ain,  it  is  generally  short, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  examples  ;  but  if  in  any 
syllable  not  initial  they  arc  joined  with  any  of  the  (so- 
called)  consonants  (alif,  ain,  wain,  etc.)  to  which  they  nat- 
urally correspond,  they  become  long:  thus,  fatha  with 
alif  or  <(iii  gives  us  the  sound  of  &,  as  \_JLJ  (bab),  a  "gate," 
Jou  (bad  or  bi-ad),  "  after  ;"  so  kasra  with  y&  gives  the 
sound  of  8  (or  ee),  as  •**•»  (seen  or  stn),  the  name  of  the 
letter  ij"S  so  also  dhamma  with  waw  gives  the  sound  of  fl 
or  oo,  as  ^-jjhi  (nun  or  n55n),  the  name  of  the  letter  Q.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  fatha  or  dhamma  is  not  written 
mi  the  .'///'or  n-air,  nor  the  kasra  inn/,  r  the  yd,  but  is  joined 
to  the  previous  consonant,  the  semi-consonants  coming 
after,  for  the  sole  purpose,  it  would  seem,  of  prolonging 
the  vowel,  jj  In  order  to  imlirate  the  sound  of  d  at  the 
beginning  o'f  a  word,  it  is  usual  to  place  a  circumflex  over 
the  (i/i/,—  thus.  j.  The  initial  long  »(f  oree)  is  represented 
by  _,(,  and  long  H  (ft  or  en)  by  t. 

The  vowels  are  usually  omitted  in  Arabic  manuscript*, 

and  they  are  scarceh  needed  hy  the  native  Arabs.  »1  .....  re 
kirudy  familiar  Witt  the  language:  '"it  they  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  foreigners  in  learning  Arabic.  The 

'Often  represented  l,y  e,  and  sometimes  ,in  English)  by  * 
short. 

t  Often  represented  by  n.  as  in  the  name  of  Monammea. 

{It  may  he  remarked  us  an  apparent  exception  to 
that  Ibn,  "son,"   is  often  written  simply  ^  (/.»>:   but 
usually  to  be  considered  U  an  abbreviation  f,,r  ^\.  th<" 
or  fcfn'ls  not  unfrequently  used  instead  of  Hie  longer  form  il.ii 

l,,ne  vowels  in  Arable  are  to  he  pronounced 
ami  long    especially  the  long  „.  whieh  is  not  only  km*,  hut 
somewhat  broader,  than  our  a  in  .Mr. 


same  may  bo  said  of  the  jasm  or  jfirn  (J),  •  mark  placed 

u|i..ii  a.  e'uisonanl  to  ihow  that  it  hu  no 

it,  as  v_J5;','  (axrak,  "hlup,"  which  without   th.  jasm  might 

he  I.P.M  Mim-ed  aiarak),  and  the  tarhdrvd  or  ta-hdid  («), 
pl.i.-.-d  on  a  consonant  to  show  that  it  i«  to  be  .. 
pronunciation;  as  >A*J^  (Mohammed). 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  when  the  Arabic  artod.-  .•/  or 
el  is  followed  U  w  ,  the  ..,,ni.|  ,,|  the  /is  changed 

to    that   of  the    letter    following:    111.' 

/<.,,.•    ,/  ll,  ,,•!,,),.   ••/   //..,./.,'  ,   ,,r  ,1  Itnkmnm, 

•'ininn    or    tr-Kahman;     al-Trmrrmrt,    at-  Trmrrmfe  • 
and  so  on. 

The  Arabic  characters  are  rappoeed  to  hare  beea  derived 
from  the  Syriae,  and  to  have  been  introduced  into  Arabia 
by  Christian  missionaries  before  the  time  of  Mohammed. 
The  oldest  form  is  called  the  Cufie  (or  Kufier.  from  Koofa, 
a  town  in  the  Euphrates,  where  it  is  said  the  transcription 
of  the  Koran  was  extensively  carried  on.  These  characters 
were  extremely  rude  and  coarse,  and,  being  only  sixteen  in 
number,  could  bat  very  imperfectly  .•  twenty- 

eight  consonant  sounds  of  the  Arabic  tongue.  In  the 
tenth  century  they  were  replaced  by  the  ortkti  eharactrrn, 
as  they  are  called,  whieh  are  still  in  use.  At  present  the 
Cuflc  letters  are  scarcely  to  be  met  with,  except  in  ancient 
inscriptions  or  in  the  books  of  antiquarians. 

Of  the  Arabic  tongue  there  arc  two  principal  dialects  — 
namely,  the  northern  or  prevailing  dialect,  in  which  the 
Koran  is  written,  and  the  southern,  which  included  the 
Himyaritic,  originally  spoken  in  Yemen  and  the  extreme 
southern  portion  of  Arabia.  The  Himyaritic  (a  term  de- 
rived from  Himyar,  an  ancient  king  of  Yemen)  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  basis  of  the  Ethiopian  language. 

The  Arabic  is  one  of  the  most  extensively  diffused  lan- 
guages in  the  world.  It  not  only  prevails  in  Arabia,  in 
.  and  in  a  part  of  Mesopotamia,  but  it  is  spoken  in  its 
various  dialects  (which  are  more  or  le«s  corrupted)  through- 
out a  large  part  of  Northern  Africa,  from  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Red  Sea.  The  language  it  spoken  with 
much  purity  in  Egypt,  which,  since  its  conquest  during 
the  caliphate  of  Omar,  in  840  A.  1).,  has  been  one  of  th- 
principal  centres  of  Arabian  culture.  From  about  the 
ninth  to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  it  was  the  pre- 
vailing tongue  of  a  large  part  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula, 
and  its  traces  are  still  seen  not  merely  in  many  of  the 
name-,  hut  in  the  language,  of  Spain  at  the  present  day. 

ARABIAN  LITKRATITRB  is  very  rich,  especially  in  poetry 
and  other  productions  of  the  imagination.  Even  before  the 
time  of  Mohammed,  the  Arabs  had  celebrated  poets,  who 
sang  the  praises  of  heroes  and  the  charms  of  beautiful 
women.  During  the  great  fairs  at  Mecca  poetic  contest! 
were  held  in  much  the  same  manner  as  at  the  games  of 
ancient  Greece,  and  the  poems  which  iwfivrd  the  priies 
were,  it  is  said,  written  out  in  golden  characters,  and  sus- 
pended in  the  Kaaba  (Caaba)  at  Mecca,  the  famous  temple 
which  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Ishmael.  From 


this  circumstance  they   are  called  Mo'allakat 
—  that  is,  "suspended." 

Among  the  Arabian    poets,  Mohammed   is   admitted  to 
hold,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  highest  place.     His  fo 
lowers  were  wont  to  refer  their  opponents  to  the  sublimity 
and  beauty  of  the  Koran  as  an  unanswerable  proof  that  its 
author  was  divinely  inspired. 

It  may  be  said  that,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of 
hammed,  the  Arabs  have  had  no  pool  of  the  highest  class, 
nor  have   they  produced   any  great  epic,  or  any  drama 
worthy  of  the  name.     It  is  in  lyric  and  romantic  composi- 
tion that  they  most  excel. 

There  is  one  kind  of  poetical  fiction,  called  "  Assemblies 
(Arab.  Mak&mat  oUliw).  whicn  may  be  said  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  Arabic  literature.     The,  "  Assemblie,"  may  _b«  r,,- 


whieh  the  di.-play  of  his  marvel|..ur  talent*  pro- 
,„„  ,1  from  hil  hearers,  and  a  narrator,  or  j-torv-  lei  er.  .1 
«l,,,ul,l  he  i  .....  tinually  meeting  with  the  other,  should  nd» 
l,i<  adventures  and  repeal  his  excellent  taprorisaUjms.  II 

these  eoinpo.Mtions  the   name   ol   "ASMBlli 
;..,„„.  the  im|,nni-cr  wasalwayi-  introduced  a*  making  h 

,,,paiiy  or  assembly  of  i 

where  tlM  narrator  atoo  happens  to  be.  and  i*  sure  tc 
i  ereatlv  n-tonishod  at   the   tricks,   wit.   and  genius  ol 
other,  whieh  he  utterwards  „.];,:  -  n  language,  an 


relations 


r 


' 


presented   to   M.        01 

'  of  llan-eree  i  Hariri    furnishes,  perhaps,  the  best 
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specimen.  Hareeree  is  regarded  by  the  Arabs  as  a  con- 
summate master  of  diction,  and  the  highest  authority  in 
the  use  of  language.  "  For  more  than  seven  centuries." 
MI  \  I  a  recent  writer,  "  his  work  (the  '  Assemblies  ')  has  been 
esleeuied  a",  next  ti>  the  Koran,  the  chief  treasure  of  the 
Aviil.ii-  tongue.  Contemporaries  and  posterity  have  vied 
in  their  praises  of  him.  His  '  Assemblies  '  have  been  eom- 
mented  on  with  infinite  learning  and  labor  in  Andalusia  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus."  (Sec  Introduction  to  the  "  As- 
semblies of  Al-IIariri,"  translated  by  T.  CIIKNKIIY,  London, 
18fi7.) 

In  romance  especially  the  Arabs  may  be  said  to  excel. 
Among  the  works  of  this  class  we  may  name  the  "  Feats 
of  Antar,"  the  stories  or  fables  of  Ibn  Arabshah,  etc. 
But  perhaps  the  most  universally  popular,  not  merely  .if 
Arabian  fiction,  but  of  all  fiction  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge,  is  the  famous  collection  of  tales  known  as  the 
"ARABIAN  NKUITS"  (which  see). 

In  philosophy,  mathematics,  history,  geography,  medi- 
cine, and  physics,  the  Arabs,  during  the  period  of  their 
power,  rendered  important  services  to  science  and  civiliza- 
tion ;  the  Arabic  terms  still  found  in  the  language  of  sci- 
ence, such  as  alcohol,  alyebra,  almanac,  azimuth,  nadir, 
zenith,  etc.,  sufficiently  attest  their  influence  on  the  early 
intellectual  culture  of  Europe.  During  the  period  known 
as  the  Dark  Ages  the  scientific  works  of  Aristotle  and  other 
Greek  philosophers  were  translated  for  the  most  part  by 
Christian  scholars,  who  resided  as  physicians  at  the  courts 
of  the  califs  in  great  numbers.  These  works  were  dili- 
gently studied  in  the  Mohammedan  capitals  of  Bagdad, 
Damascus,  and  Ctfrdova,  and  served  to  diffuse  a  knon  ledge 
of  those  great  writers  among  nations  who  otherwise  would 
have  remained  in  utter  ignorance  of  them  and  their 
writings. 

The  most  glorious  period  of  Mohammedan  culture  ex- 
tended from  about  7M>  to  1200  A.  D.  During  this  period 
the  Abbasside  califs,  Haroun-al-Raschid,  Mamoon,  and 
Motassem,  reigned  at  Bagdad,  which,  under  their  auspices, 
became  a  magnificent  centre  of  science,  letters,  and  the 
ans.  In  the  far  East,  Mahmood  of  Gazna  (about  990-1030), 
though  a  sanguinary  conqueror,  was  ambitious  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  patron  of  literature.  At  his  court  flourished 
Firdousee®  (Firdausi),  the  greatest  not  only  of  all  Persian 
but  of  all  Moslem  poets,  Mohammed  only  cxcepted.  In 
Spain,  under  the  califs  of  the  Omeyyade  dynasty,  the 
period  of  Arabian  culture  was  not  less  glorious,  and  was 
of  much  longer  duration,  than  that  under  the  Abbaasides. 
Al-Hakem,  calif  of  Cordova  (961-76),  had,  it  is  said,  a 
library  of  600,000  volumes.  The  high  reputation  for  learn- 
ing of  the  Spanish  Arabs  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  best  students  of  Christendom  visited  Cdrdova  in  order 
to  study  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  medicine,  and  mathe- 
matics under  Arabian  professors.  To  the  Arabs  we  are 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  many  works  from  classical 
antiquity,  which  without  their  care  and  zeal  would  in  all 
probability  have  perished  during  the  long  period  of  dark- 
ness and  semi-barbarism  that  followed  the  overthrow  of  the 
Western  Roman  empire. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  Arabian  authors,  besides 
those  already  mentioned  in  this  article,  we  may  name — 1. 
In  poetry,  Khansa,  a  female  poet  contemporary  with  Mo- 
hammed ;  Ibn-Doreid  (838-933) ;  Al-Mootenabbee  (about 
900-965) ;  and  Booseeree  (or  Busiri),  who  flourished  in 
Upper  Egypt  (about  1250).  2.  In  philosophy,  Alchindus 
flourished  under  the  calif  Mamoon  (about  820) ;  Alfarabius, 
who  lived  at  Damascus  (about  950) ;  Avicenna  (980-10.'!"), 
who  was  even  more  celebrated  as  a  physician  than  as  a 
philosopher;  Averroes  (about  1120-98),  wrote  at  Cordova. 
in  Spain,  a  commentary  on  Aristotle,  to  which  Dante  alludes. 
3.  In  medicine  the  Arabs  excelled  all  the  nations  of  that 
period  ;  they  are  commonly  regarded  as  the  earliest  experi- 
menters in  chemistry  (alchemy).  Among  their  celebrated 
physicians  were  Mazes  (or  Rhazes),  (870-930),  who  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  to  describe  the  smallpox  accurately; 
Avieenna  (Ibn  Sinfi),  already  mentioned,  the  most  famous 
of  all  the  Arabian  physicians  ;  Averroes  was  also  distin- 
guished as  a  physician;  Abulcascm  (Abnlcasis),  the  most 
distinguished  of  Arabian  surgeons,  is  supposed  to  have 
practised  in  Cordova  (about  1050-1110) ;  he  left  a  treatise 
on  surgery,  the  most  valuable  that  has  come  down  to  us 
from  early  times.  4.  In  mathematics  the  labors  of  the 
Arabs  were  not  less  useful  than  in  other  branches  of  science, 
though  they  cannot  perhaps  boast  of  so  many  famous  names 

*  All  Mohammedan  culture  may  be  considered  to  be  in  one 
sense  an  offshoot  of  Greek  culture.  Not  only  was  the  penius  of 
the  poetry  of  the  in-nl-'m  Persians  greatry  modified  I'V  the  in- 
fluence of  Islaniism.  but  the  Persian  language  itself  includes  a 
very  large  mixture  of  Arabic  words  and  phrases.  This  is  espe- 
cially remarkable  with  respect  to  some  of  the  later  poets.  To 
understand  thorouirbly  the  works  of  Saadi,  for  example,  a  very 
considerable  knowledge  of  Arabic  is  absolutely  requisite. 


as  in  philosophy  and  medicine.  They  contributed  greatly 
to  simplify  and  improve  the  science  of  numbers  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Indian  numerals,  with  the  decimal  nota- 
tion. They  appear  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  the 
knowledge  of  algebra  (which  had  been  previously  cul- 
tivated  1'v  the  Creeks  and  Hindoos)  into  Western  Europe. 
Mohammed  Ibn  Moosa  (who  flourished  at  Bagdad  from 
about  810-833)  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  his  country- 
men who  wrote  on  algebra.  He  also  wrote  on  optics  and 
astronomy.  Alhatcgnius  (Albateni),  who  died  at  Bagdad 
in  929,  wrote  some  valuable  works  on  astronomy  ;  Abool- 
feda combined  mathematics  and  astronomy  with  geography. 
5.  In  history  and  geography,  Masoodee,  one  of  the  first  of 
Arab  historians,  was  born  at  Bagdad,  and  died  at  Cairo  in 
956.  His  "  Meadows  of  Gold  and  Mines  of  (iems"  com- 
prises the  history,  the  politics,  the  religion,  and  the  geog- 
raphy of  many  Oriental  and  European  nations.  Aboolfeda 
I  I  27;;-  I: :i:il)  has  left  works  of  great  value  in  this  and  other 
departments  of  knowledge.  His  "  Description  of  the  Coun- 
tries "  is  considered  the  best  work  on  geography  which  tho 
Arabian  writers  have  bequeathed  to  us.  Abull'aragius  and 
Elmaein  (or  Elmakin),  though  Christians,  wrote  in  the 
Arabic  language  valuable  general  histories.  Ibn  Khaldoon 
(1332-1406)  wrote  a  valuable  history  of  the  Arabs.  Per- 
sians, and  Berbers.  Makreczee  flourished  at  Cairo  (1S60- 
1442),  and  wrote  some  excellent  historical  works.  Jluk- 
karee,  or  Al-Makkari  (158.5-1631),  wrote  a  history  of  the 
"Mohammedan  Dynasties  of  Spain,"  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Gayangos,  London.  1840. 

Those  who  seek  for  a  general  view  of  Arabian  literature 
are  referred  to  HAMMER-PI'HGSTALI.'S  "  Encyklopadiseln  n 
UcbcrsichtdcrWissenschaftcn  des  Orients"  (Leipsic,  1804), 
and  his  "  Literaturgeschichtc  der  Arabcr"  (7  vols.  4to, 
1850-56) ;  RKNAN,  "  Avcrrhoes  et  1'  Averrhoisme;"  WHKW- 
ELL,  "  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences." 

J.  THOMAS. 

Arabian  Nights,  sometimes  called  The  Thousand 
and  One  Nights,  tho  title  of  a  collection  of  wild  and 
fanciful  Oriental  tales,  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  Europe 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  Antoine 
Galland,  a  French  Orientalist.  These  fascinating  fictions 
are  probably  more  widely  diffused  and  read  than  almost 
any  other  production  of  the  human  mind.  The  origin  and 
author  of  this  collection  are  still  unknown.  According  to 
some  authorities,  the  "Arabian  Nights"  may  be  properly 
divided  into  three  portions,  which  may  be  respectively 
traced  to  a  Persian,  an  Indian,  and  an  Arabian  origin. 
Throughout  the  entire  work,  however,  everything  appears 
to  be  conformable  to  the  character  and  customs  of  the 
Arabian  people  and  to  the  Mohammedan  faith.  The  fact 
that  Haroun-al-Raschid  figures  in  several  of  the  stories  goes 
to  prove  that  they,  at  least,  must  have  been  written  after, 
his  death :  while  the  omission  of  any  mention  of  coffee  and 
tobacco  (except  in  two  or  three  instances,  where  the  names 
are  supposed  to  be  interpolations)  shows  that  the  work 
must  have  been  composed  before  the  introduction  of  those 
articles  into  Western  Asia  (in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century).  "Many  of  the  tales,"  says  Mr.  Lane,  referring 
to  this  remarkable  work,  "are  doubtless  of  different  and 
early  origins,  and  its  general  plan  is  probably  borrowed 
from  a  much  older  production  bearing  the  same  title." 
After  some  further  remarks,  he  states  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  composition  in  its  present  form  was  probably  com- 
menced in  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth,  and  completed 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth,  century,  and  that  the 
author  or  authors  must  have  been  Egyptian,  because  the 
description  of  Arab  life  as  it  is  seen  in  Cairo  is  so  minutely 
accurate  in  all  respects.  But  respecting  the  date  and  place 
of  its  composition,  Oriental  critics  are  far  from  being  agreed. 
The  work  has  been  translated  by  W.  Beaumont  (1811), 
Macnaghten,  Scott,  Torrens,  E.  Foster  (1802),  and  Lane 
(1S31I).  Most  of  these  translations  were  from  the  French. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  tales  differ  considerably  in  various 
Arabic  texts.  Among  the  best  translations  of  the  "Arabian 
Nights"  is  that  of  the  celebrated  Oriental  scholar  already 
mentioned,  Mr.  Edward  Lane.  The  translation  is  perhaps 
unequalled  for  its  thoroughness  and  accuracy,  and  in  tho 
graces  of  style  is  probably  not  inferior  to  any  other  in  our 
language.  The  "Arabian  Nights"  has  given  rise  to  many 
imitations,  among  the  best  of  which  in  English  is  "Tales  of 
the  Genii,"  by  Rev.  James  Ridley.  J.  THOMAS. 

Arabian  Numerals  or  Figures,  a  name  given  to 
the  characters  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0,  which  the  Europeans 
received  through  the  Arabs  from  the  Hindoos.  The  use  of 
these  numerals  was  not  general  in  Europe  before  the  inven- 
tion of  printing. 

Arabic,  Gum,  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  stems 
of  several  species  of  acacia.  (See  ARABIN  and  GUM.) 

Arab'ici  (>.  e.  "Arabians"),  an  heretical  sect  which 
arose  in  Arabia  in  the  third  century,  the  founder  of  which 
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WHS  Hcryllns,  bishop  "I'  Hostra.  Th.'y  denied  Christ's  di- 
vinity, :iiul  believed  ih:it  lli''  .-MM!  .In--,  i  i-  railed  again 

with  thr  IIM.IV.      They  were  eont'nted  by  llrigou. 

Ar'abin,  the  essential  principle  of  gum-arabic,  is  ob- 
tained pure  l.v  adding  alcohol  to  a  nolutiou  of  gum-arabio 
in  wiiter.  It  ili--..U.'s  readily  in  cold  water,  forming  a 
gummy  solut  ion,  and  i>  pn.'ipitat.'d  by  ;I!.'I.IIM|.  It  ;.| 
In  he  a  weak  acid,  ami  to  exist  in  the  natural  gum  in  com- 
bination witll  HIM.',  ni:ii;nr-):i.  ;.irl  potash.  Its  composition, 

like  Unit  of  cane-sugar,  is  t'ul\:-j(>n. 
Arncan',  or  Arrncnn   [called  by  the  native*   Ra- 

kli;iitiK'|.  ii  British  ]irmi )'  l-'arthcr  In.lia.  .'.\tending 

alontr  Ilie  1'!.  .-i'l"  uf  the  Hay  of  Bengal,  and  bounded  on  the 
I1],  l.y  the  Bnnne.se  empire,  from  whieh  it  is  separated  by  a 
range  of  high  mountains.  The  greatest  length  from  N.  to 
S.  i-  about.  L'SII  mill's,  and  the  area  is  15,104  square  miles. 
The  surface  is  diversified,  and  extensively  covered  with 
forests.  The  chief  productions  are  rice,  tobacco,  indigo, 
cotton,  suit,  oil,  ivory,  hiiles,  anil  timber.  Araean  was  con- 
quered from  tin-  Burmese  by  the  British  in  1826.  Chief 
town,  Akyab.  Pop.  321,522. 

Araean,  or  Arracan,  a  town  of  Farther  India,  in  the 
above  prov  inre.  situated  on  the  river  Araean,  about  50  miles 
lr..iii  its  entrance  into  the  Hay  of  Bengal,  about  lat.  20° 
I ,.'  X..  iiml  Ion.  !i:t°  15'  E.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of 
tin  province  and  a  populous  town,  but  it  is  now  much  re- 
iluceil.  I'op.  estimated  at  10,000. 

Araca'ri,  or  Aricari  (Pteroyloi'iut),  a  genus  of  birds, 


Curl-Crested  Aracarl. 

natives  of  tropical  South  America,  and  nearly  allied  to  the 
toucan.  Imt,  generally  smaller,  with  longer  tails.  The  bill 
of  one  species  is  white,  with  a  blood-red  stripe  along  the 
middle.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  curl-crested 
uraeari.  hav  ing  the  feathers  upon  its  head  beautifully  curled. 

Araca'ty,  a  port  in  the  province  of  Ceara,  Brazil,  has 
three  churches,  several  schools,  and  a  trade  in  hides  and 
cotton.  It  is  on  the  river  Jaguaribc :  lat.  4°  31'  S.,  Ion. 
87°  48'  \V.  There  is  a  bad  bar  at  the  river's  mouth.  Pop. 
about  0000. 

Ara'cese  [so  named  from  Arum,  one  of  its  genera],  a 
natural  order  of  endogenous  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of 
temperate  mid  especially  of  tropical  countries.  The  leaves 
are  sheathing  at  the  base,  convolute  in  the  bud  :  the  Mowers 
are  naked,  arranged  on  a  spadix,  which  is  usually  enclosed 
in  a  spathe ;  the  male  flowers  at  the  upper  part  of  the  spa- 
dix, aud  the  female  at  the  base.  The  genus  Arum  is  the 
type  of  this  order,  whieh  is  characterized  by  an  acrid  juice 
a'nd  a  nutritious  amylaceous  substance  which  is  used  tor 
food.  The  Amarphnphalliu  is  cultivated  in  India  for  its 
roots  (or  conns),  which  arc  edible.  (See  Aiim.) 

Anu-liis.     See  PEA-NUT. 


Arach'nida,  or  Ararh'nidr*  [from  the  O 

11 -p"l.  i  "  .  .in  ..rd  •  wbi 

in   many  respect*,  and  are  properly  regarded  as  a 
subdivision  of  that  class,  but  they  havo  i,  :,ve 

simple  eyes,  and  generally  hare  eight  legs.    Like  tho  Crus- 
tacea,  they  have  the  head  and  thor.  v  .roe. 

They  are  mostly  carnivorous,  and  none 

The  primary  dirisions  of  this  class  an  Arum-inn  (ipiders), 
Pedipalpi  (scorpions,  etc.),  and  Acarina  (tick!  and  un: 

Arnch'noid    [from  the  (Jr.  i^r,.  a  "  spider,"   also 
••  -p.dcr'i  web,"  and  cUot,  "form  "  or  *  n  wmblance  " 
seiiibling  a  spider's  web,  applied  to  the  second  or  middle 
membrane  of  the  brain.    (See  next  art 

Arach'noid  Mcm'brane  (.ometimes  called  •«'«iw 
mc'dia),  tho  fine  cobweb-like  serous  membrane  situated  be- 
tween the  dura  and  pia  mater.  It  covers  both  brain  and 
spinal  cord.  It  is  a  closed  sac,  disposed  in  two  layers. 

Arad,  a  county  of  Hungary,  is  bounded  on  the  X.  by 
Bihar,  on  the  E.  by  /annul  and  Transylvania,  on  the  8. 
by  Temcs  and  Krasso,  and  on  the  W.  by  Csanad.  Aram, 
2322  square  miles.  In  the  E.  it  consists  of  high  mountain- 
ranges,  but  the  W.  is  a  fertile  plain,  traversed  by  the  White 
Korb's.  Urain  of  all  kinds,  wine,  and  tobacco  are  produced 
here  in  large  quantities  and  of  an  excellent  quality.  Chief 
town,  Arad.  Pop.  in  I860,  304,713. 

Arad,  NKW  [Hun.  I'j  Arad],  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the 
county  of  Temesvar,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Manx. 
Here  is  an  extensive  fortress,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest 
in  the  Austrian  empire,  and  is  used  as  a  prison  for  political 
offenders.  Pop.  in  1869,  4960. 

Arad,  OLD  [Hun.  0  Arad],  an  open  town,  capital  of 
the  county  of  Arad,  is  on  tho  right  bank  of  the  Maros,  Si 
miles  E.  of  Stegedin.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  has  a  Greek  the- 
ological seminary,  a  normal  school,  and  manufactures  of 
tobacco,  etc.  It  is  an  important  cattle-market,  and  has  a 
considerable  trade  in  grain.  Pop.  in  1869,  32,725. 

Ar'adns  [the  Arrnd  or  Arpad  of  the  Bible],  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  ancient  Phoenicin,  was  built  upon  the  island 
now  called  Ruad,  which  is  small  and  rooky,  and  is  situated 
35  miles  N.  of  Tripoli,  and  2  miles  from  the  main  land.  It 
long  continued  to  be  a  place  of  great  population  and  im- 
portance. It  was  supplied  with  water  from  submarine 
springs.  It  was  destroyed  and  depopulated  by  the  Mos- 
lems in  the  seventh  century.  Many  relics  of  its  former 
greatness  remain.  It  has  still  a  small  population. 

Ararat',  Mount,  or  Jebel-cr-Rahm  (i'.  t.  the 
"mountain  of  mercy"),  a  granite  hill  of  Arabia,  15  inilis 
E.  of  Mecca,  rises  about  200  feet  above  the  plain.  It  is 
visited  annually  by  a  great  multitude  of  Mohammednn  pil- 
grims, who  believe  that  this  is  the  place  where  Adam  r.nd 
Eve  first  met  after  they  had  been  expelled  from  Paradise 
and  had  been  separated  120  years. 

Ar'ago,  a  post-village  of  Richardson  co.,  Neb.,  on  the 
Missouri  Uiver,  about  28  miles  below  Brownville.  Pop.  of 
village,  364;  of  Arago  township,  1245. 

Arago  (DomxiQCB  FRANCOIS),  a  French  astronomer 
and  savant,  was  born  at  Estagel,  near  Perpignan  (Eastern 
Pyrenees),  Feb.  26,  1786.  He  entered  the  Polytechnic 
School  in  1803,  and  became  in  1805  secretary  to  the  bu- 
reau of  longitudes.  In  1806,  Arago  and  Biot  were  cm- 
ployed  by  the  government  to  perform  the  measurement  of 
an  arc  of  the  meridian  from  Barcelona  to  the  Balearic 
Isles,  in  order  to  complete  an  important  i.prralion  which 
Delambre  and  Mechain  had  commenced.  While  he  was 
engaged  in  this  arduous  work  among  the  mountains,  war 
broke  out  between  tho  French  and  Spaniards.  Arago  es- 
caped from  the  violence  of  the  Spaniards,  who  respected 
him  to  be  a  spy,  but  on  his  voyage  towards  home  was 
driven  by  a  tempest  to  Algiers,  where  be  was  held  as  a 
slave.  He  was  finally  liberated,  and  returned  to  France  in 
July,  1809.  In  consideration  of  his  services  and  sufferings 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1809.  although 
he  was  under  the  age  that  the  rules  required.  About  the 
same  time  he  was  appointed  professor  of  analysis  in  the 
Polytechnic  School,  where  he  lectured  for  many  yeais.  He 
afterwards  devoted  much  attention  to  optics,  astronomy, 
and  magnetism.  In  IM:1  he  commenced  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  astronomy,  which  were  rendered  very  popular  by 
a  brilliant  style  added  to  their  other  merits.  Arago  and 
Gav-I.nssae  founded  in  1S16  the  "Anna 
de  l'lnsi.|ii.'."  He  adv. Moated  tho  undulatory  theory  of 
li.-ln.  And  made  Severn  i  noe  of  elec- 

tro-magn«tism.     For  his  pment  o 

-.n   by  rotation,  h.-  edal  of 

f  London  in  I-'-'.'.      He  became  in  1C 

director  of  the  ";  •!'  Paris  and  perpetual  secre- 

11  is   reputation   as  a 

writer  was  increased  by  the  eulogies  which  he  composed 
on  Condorcct,  Ampere,  and  Carnot,  and  other   members 
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of  that  academy.     lie  displayed  a  remarkable  faculty  of 
popularising  science  in  his  writings  and  lectures. 

Arago  promoted  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  was  elected 
in  is:!l  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  which  he  acted 
wiih  the  extreme  tjauche,  the  advanced  republicans.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  provisional  government  formed  by 
thu  republicans  in  Feb.,  1848,  and  co-operated  with  Lamar- 
tino  in  resistance  to  the  socialists  and  in  the  maintenance 
of  order.  He  officiated  as  minister  of  war  and  the  marine 
for  several  months,  and  was  one  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  five  elected  by  the  Assembly  in  May,  1848.  About 
this  time  the  voters  of  his  native  department  elected  him 
to  the  National  Assembly.  He  opposed  the  election  of 
Louis  Napoleon  to  the  presidency,  and  refused  the  oath  of 
allegiance  after  the  coup  d'etat  of  Dec.,  1851.  The  cm- 

:ror  recognized  his  eminent  services  by  excepting  him 
Vom  the  enforcement  of  the  law  on  this  point.  Arago 
died  on  the  2d  of  Oct.,  1853,  leaving  a  son,  Emmanuel, 
noticed  below.  He  was  a  friend  of  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt  and  of  Faraday;  was  a  man  of  a  generous  disposi- 
tion, an  ardent  temperament,  and  great  energy  of  cha- 
racter. "  The  popularity  of  M.  Arago,"  says  De  Lomenic, 
"the  European  reputation  which  he  enjoys,  his  marked 
position  in  politics,  have  all  combined  to  attach  to  his 
name  the  idea  of  a  species  of  intellectual  royalty."  The 
same  biographer  attributes  to  him  a  "marvellous  faculty 
of  illumining  with  unexpected  radiance  fhc  most  abstract 
theories."  (Sec  L.  I»E  LOMENIE,  "  Galerie  des  Contempo- 
rains;"  D.  F.  ARAGO,  "  Histoire  de  ma  Jeuncsse,"  1854; 
CHARLES  ROBIN,  "  Biographic  de  D.  F.  Arago,"  1848;  J.  A. 
BAHRAL,  "  F.  Arago,"  8vo,  1853;  BERTRAND,  "Arago  et  sa 
V  ic  Suientifique,"  1865 ;  AUDIGANNE,  "  Francois  Arago," 
1869.)  WILLIAM  JACOBS. 

Arago  (EMMANUEL),  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Paris  Aug.  2,  1812.  Ho  studied  law,  and  gained  distinc- 
tion as  an  advocate  and  counsel  for  the  defence  in  political 
trials.  Like  his  father,  he  was  a  keen  republican,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  revolution  of  1848.  In  this  crisis  ho 
was  selected  by  the  republicans  to  protest  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  against  the  appointment  of  a  regency.  He 
was  sent  as  commissary-general  to  Lyons  in  March,  was 
elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  April,  and  was  sent 
as  minister  to  Berlin  in  May,  1848.  lie  resigned  this 
position  in  Dee.,  1848,  in  consequence  of  the  election  as 
president  of  Louis  Napoleon,  whose  designs  he  constantly 
opposed.  The  conp  d'etat  of  Dec.,  1851,  and  the  regime 
that  followed,  excluded  Arago  from  the  public  service.  On 
the  formation  of  a  provisional  government  by  the  republi- 
cans in  Sept.,  1870,  he  became  a  member  of  the  same.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly  in  1871. 

Arago  (ETIENNE),  a  dramatic  author,  a  brother  of 
the  great  savant,  D.  F.  Arago,  born  at  Estagel,  near  Pcr- 
pignan,  Feb.  7,  1803,  produced  a  number  of  successful 
comedies  and  vaudevilles,  which  exhibit  a  talent  for  satire. 
Among  his  works  is  "The  Aristocrats"  (1847),  a  comedy 
in  verse.  He  fought  for  the  popular  cause  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830,  and  founded  the  "  Reform,"  a  daily  republi- 
can journal,  in  1834.  He  was  director-general  of  the  post- 
office  from  Feb.,  1848,  until  December  of  that  year,  aud  in 
that  position  acted  with  much  vigor  and  ability.  As  a 
member  of  the  National  Assembly  he  voted  with  the  gauche 
and  opposed  the  policy  of  Louis  Napoleon.  He  was  exile. I 
in  June,  1849.  After  the  proclamation  of  the  republic  in 
Sept.,  1870,  he  was  appointed  maire  of  Paris,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  November.  In  Feb.,  1871,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly,  but  soon  re- 
signed on  account  of  his  age. 

Arago  (JACQUES  ETIENXK  VICTOR),  a  French  llttf.rateur, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Estagel  Mar.  10, 
179U.  He  accompanied  the  exploring  expedition  of  Frey- 
cinet,  as  draughtsman,  in  1817,  and  on  his  return  in  1821 
published  a  "Tour  round  the  World  in  the  Urauic,"  etc. 
(2  vols.,  1822).  Among  his  works  arc  several  dramas. 
Although  he  had  become  blind,  he  joined  a  party  that  went 
to  California  in  1849  to  dig  for  gold,  and  published  "  Travels 
of  a  Blind  Man  in  California,"  etc.  (1851).  Died  in  1855. 
Ar'agon,  a  former  kingdom  of  Spain,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  France,  on  the  E.  by  Catalonia,  on  the  S.  by  Valen- 
cia, and  on  the  W.  by  Navarre  and  the  Castilcs.  Length 
from  N.  to  S.,  about  200  miles.  Area  17,980  square  miles. 
It  is  now  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Huesca,  Saragossa 
(Zaragoza),  and  Tcruel.  The  Pyrenees,  which  extend 
along  the  northern  border  of  Aragon,  rise  to  the  height  of 
]  1 .11(10  feet.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  several  ranges 
of  mountains  and  many  fertile  and  beautiful  valleys.  Ara- 
gon is  intersected  by  the  river  Ebro,  which  flows  south- 
eastward and  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  soil  is  sterile.  Among  the 
mineral  resources  of  this  region  are  copper,  iron,  lead,  co- 
balt, quicksilver,  marble,  stone  coal,  alum,  and  salt.  Ara- 


gon was  conquered  by  the  Moors  in  the  eighth  century. 
The  Christian  kingdom  of  Aragon,  founded  in  1035,  be- 
came a  powerful  state,  which  was  united  with  Castile  by 
the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  Isabella  of  Cas- 
tile in  M69.  The  chief  towns  are  Saragossa.  and  Huesca. 
Pop.  in  1867,  925,773.  (See  SCHMIDT,  "  Geschichte  Ara- 
gonicns  im  Mittelalter.") 

Arago'na,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  in  the  province 
of  Girgcnti,  8  miles  N.  of  Girgenti.  It  has  a  ruined  castle 
and  large  sulphur-mines.  Pop.  in  1861,  7U47. 

Ar'agonite,  or  Ar'ragonite,  a  variety  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  first  found  in  Aragon.  It  crystallizes  in  hexag- 
onal prisms,  or  in  crystals  of  which  the  primary  forms  a 
•hoinbic  prism.  It  resembles  calcareous  spar  in  composi- 
ion,  but  differs  from  it  in  the  form  of  its  crystals,  and  is 
reduced  to  powder  by  a  heat  in  which  calcareous  spar  re- 
mains unchanged.  Satin  spar  is  a  variety  of  aragouite. 

Ara'gua,  a  province  of  Venezuela,  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Carabobo  and  Caracas,  on  the  E.  by  Caracas,  on  the 
S.  by  Guarico  and  Carabobo,  and  on  the  W.  by  Carabobo. 
Ana.  about  3720  square  miles.  This  province  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  fertile  parts  of  Venezuela,  and  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  river  Aragua,  from  which  it  takes  its  name, 
and  numerous  other  small  rivers,  which  all  enter  Lake 
Valencia.  The  hills  and  mountains  arc  covered  with  plan- 
tations, gardens,  and  country-seats.  Here  the  strange  scene 
strikes  the  eye  of  wheat-fields  and  plantations  of  sugar  and 
coffee  side  by  side  at  an  elevation  of  3000  feet.  Chief  town, 
Victoria.  Pop.  81,500. 

Araguay',  or  Araguay'a,  a  largo  river  of  Brazil, 
rises  in  the  mountains  about  hit.  18°  10'  S.  and  Ion.  51°  30' 
W.  It  flows  northward,  forms  the  boundary  between 
Goyaz  and  Matto-Grosso,  and  after  a  course  of  1300  miles 
joins  the  Tocantins  at  Sao  Joao.  It  is  navigable  for  about 
1100  miles.  About  midway  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  it 
encloses  the  island  of  Santa  Anna,  210  miles  long.  The 
stream  on  the  E.  side  of  this  island  is  called  Furo. 

Aru'li.'i,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Araliacese,  na- 
tives of  the  U.  S.,  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  other 
regions.  It  comprises  a  number  of  species  which  are  used 
in  medicine,  as  the  ginseng,  Aralia  qninqtie/tilia;  Araliu 
nudicaulit,  called  wild  sarsaparilla,  which  grows  in  the 
U.  S. ;  Aralia  apinosa,  a  native  of  Virginia,  which  is  a 
stimulant  diaphoretic,  called  angelica  tree  or  toothache 
tree;  and  Aralia  raccmosa,  or  American  spikenard,  which 
produces  an  aromatic  gum-resin.  Chinese  rice-paper  is 
cut  from  cylinders  of  the  pith  of  Aralia  papyrifera. 

Aralia'ceflE  [so  called  from  Ara'lia,  one  of  its  genera], 
a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  natives  of  tropical, 
temperate,  and  cold  regions  in  various  parts  of  the  globe. 
It  comprises  about  160  known  species  (trees,  shrubs,  and 
herbaceous  plants),  generally  possessing  stimulant  or  aro- 
matic properties.  The  fruit  consists  of  several  one-seeded 
cells.  Tin'  leaves  of  several  species  are  used  as  fodder  for 
cattle  in  India.  One  species  of  this  order,  the  ivy,  is  a 
native  of  England. 

Ar'al,  Sea  of,  a  large  inland  sea  or  lake  in  Independ- 
ent Tartary,  is  about  150  miles  E.  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  It 
is  included  between  lat.  43°  and  47°  N.  Length,  estimated 
at  262  miles;  breadth,  about  184  miles.  Area,  26,900 
square  miles.  Next  to  the  Caspian,  it  is  the  largest  inland 
sea  or  lake  of  Asia.  Having  no  outlet,  it  is  consequently 
saline  or  brackish.  The  S.  W.  part,  called  Lake  Landau, 
is  shallow,  and  not  more  than  five  feet  deep  in  the  deepest 
part.  The  Aral  is  fed  by  the  large  river  Oxus  or  Amoo, 
which  enters  the  sea  at  its  S.  side:  it  also  receives  the  river 
Sihiui  or  Sir-Daria  from  the  E.  The  latest  measurements 
make  it  twenty-six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Seals, 
sturgeons,  and  other  fish  arc  found  in  it. 

A'ram  (EUGENE),  an  English  felon,  born  in  Yorkshire 
in  1704.  He  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education, 
but  he  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  lie- 
brew,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  and  Welsh  languages.  He  became 
a  schoolmaster  at  Knaresborough,  where  he  was  intimate 
with  a  shoemaker  named  Daniel  Clarke.  The  latter,  hav- 
ing purchased  some  goods  on  credit,  suddenly  disappeared, 
lc:i\  ing  bis  debts  unpaid.  Aram  was  suspected  of  being  an 
accomplice  of  Clarke  in  an  attempt  to  defraud.  A  portion 
of  the  goods  which  Clarke  had  purchased  was  found  in  the 
garden  of  Aram,  who  was  tried,  but  acquitted,  after  which 
he  removed  from  Knaresborough.  In  1759  a  man  named 
Houseman  having  confessed  that  he  was  accessory  to  the 
death  of  Clarke,  whom  Aram  had  killed,  Aram  was  tried 
for  the  murder,  and  made  an  elaborate  argument  in  his 
own  defence,  but  was  convicted,  and  afterwards  confessed 
his  guilt.  He  was  hung  Aug.  6,  1759.  His  story  forms 
the  subject  of  one  of  Bulwer's  novels  and  of  a  poem  by 
Hood.  (See  SCATCHERD,  "Memoirs  of  Eugene  Aram," 
1832.) 


Aramir  a  (from  A'rnm,  the  son  of  She,,,],  the  ancient 
name  ol  a  region  of  Asia,  the  boundaries  of  which  a 
well  d. 'lined.      It  extended  Iron,   .M,,nnt  Taurus  on  the  N. 
to  Arabia  on  the  8.,  and  coincided  nearly  with  the  ooun- 

-allcd    by  the  ((reeks    S,ria,   l'.:t  l.x  l-n  la.  and    Mcsop,,- 

tamia.    The   Lramaig  tagtufc,  a  branch  of  n,,.  Scmihe, 
was  di\  i. led  into  two  forms  or  dialect. — the  Syriac  ,., 
Aramaic,  and  the  Chaldec  or  East  Aramaic.     The  former 
was  the  tannage  commonly  spoken  by  the  Jews  in  Pales- 
tine  at  the  Christian  era. 

Arnn'iln  (I)..,,  PKI>RO  ABARACA  DE  BOI.EA),  Const  or 
an  able  Spanish  statesman,  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Sara 
.  Dec.  21,  1718.  He  served  manv  vcars  in  the  army" 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  general.  In  1705  ho  became  i 
d.nt  ot  the  council  of  Castile  and  prime  minister.  Ho  used 
bis  power  to  promote  reform  and  a  liberal  poltpv,  and  pro- 
cured the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Spain  in  I7H7.  |n 
177:1  he  was  removed  from  power  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
clergy,  hut  he  was  sent  as  an  ambassador  to  France,  where 

>"'  "•""" '  '""il  1787.     He  was  again  prime  minister  for 

a  short  time  in  1 792,  and  was  driven  from  power  by  Godor 
Ho  died  in  1799. 

Arnnjucz'  (anc.  A'ra  Jo'vii,i.  e."aHar  of  Jupiter")  a 
town  and  royal  residence  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  30J  miles  by  rail  S.  S.  E.  of  Madrid 
It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  has  spacious  streets! 
sleganl  squares,  and  a  royal  palace  and  gardens  laid  out 
by  Philip  II.  Hero  are  also  a  theatre,  a  hospital,  and  .ev- 
cral  summer-houses  in  the  royal  gardens.  Aranjue.  was 
the  scene  of  the  abdication  of  Charles  IV.  in  Mar.,  1808 
Pop.  111,7-'  '. 

Arnn'sas,  a  small  river  of  Southern  Texas,  rise,  in  Bee 
county,  Hows  south-eastward  and  enter.  Aransas  Bay. 

Aransas,  a  post-village  of  Bee  co.,  Tex. 

Aransas,  a  village  of  Refugio  co.;  Tex.,  on  (he  inside 
of  St.  Joseph's  Island  and  on  Arausas  Bay.  It  ha.  a  gov- 
ernment warehouse. 


plain  of  the  Ara..     It  i.  .  volcano,  Ib.  last  .nipllon  of 

whieh  occurred  in  July,  l 

Ararat,  I.,  f  (|w         tj 

Ing,  and  rise!  in  the  form  of  a  coin-  to  the  height  ut  abovt 

level  of  ,|,,  „..      The  summit,  of 

hese  two  mounta.n,  are  seven  mil. ,  apart  in  .  dirr,,  „„,' 

&ff&xssj:s^*^* 

-'  Ararat." 


Ararat,  or  I>,|,,(  Moantain,  .  hill  in  Surrey  co., 
N.  C,  between  the  Ararat  and  Han  river.,  i.  3000  feet 
high  It  i.  visible  at  a  di.tancc,  and  .crve.  a.  a  laud- 
mark  to  travellers. 

Ararat,  a  township  of  Susquchanna  co.,  Pa.     P.  771. 

Arari'pc,  Ser'ra  de,  a  table-land  or  chain 
Ulns  in  Uranl.     It  forms  a  semicircle  around  Ihr  pi., 
"Inch  Onto  ii  situated,  aud  u  near  the  boundary  between 
Ceara  and  Pernambuco. 

Aras'  (the  ancient  Arnr'n),  a  riTer  of  Wr.trrn  A.ia. 
nsc«  m  the  Turkish  pashalic  of  Krcruin.  It  !!.,«.  CM|. 
ward,  pause,  near  the  northern  foot  of  Mount  Ararat  and 
traverses  the  Persian  province  of  Adierbijan.  It  »ft,-r- 
ward.  turn,  towards  the  N.  K.,  and  enters  Georgia  or  the 
Russian  dominions,  and  unites  with  the  river  Kur  a>«.ut 
60  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  It.  whole 
length  i.  about  500  miles. 


Antnsas   Pass,  the  principal   inlet  to  Aransas  Bay 


works  at  this  pass  were  captured  by  the  Federal  troops, 
with  100  prisoners  and  some  guns,  Nor.  20,  1864. 

Arany  (.IA'NOS),  a  popular  Hungarian  poet,  born  at 
N:iL-y  Salouta  in  1817,  became  in  1851  professor  at  Nagy- 
Koi.K  in  Iv.i  member  of  the  Hungarian  Academy,  and 
in  1S60  director  of  the  Kisfaludy  Society  at  Pesth.  His 
first  work  was  a  humorous  poem  called  "  The  Lost  Con- 
stitution of  the  Past"  (1843),  which  gained  a  prize.  II 
aftarvard.  produced  poems  entitled  "Toldi  "(1847),  "The 
C  .....  |"''-t  of  Murany"  (1848),  "Catherine"  ("  Katalin," 
1840),  End  "  Bud*  llalala,"  the  first  part  of  an  epic,  trilogy, 
which  in  ISOt  was  crowned  by  the  Hungarian  Academy. 

Arnp'nKoe,  a  county  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  Colorado. 
Area,  estimated  at  45(10  square  miles.  It  is  drained  ty  the 
South  Fork  of  1'latto  River,  and  by  Beaver.  Bijou,  and 
Terrapin  Creeks.  The  eastern  part  is  a  plain,  and  the 
western  port  is  hilly  or  mountainous.  Irrigation  render. 
tlie  soil  extremely  productive.  Wheat,  corn,  oats,  butler, 
an.l  live  stock  are  extensively  raised.  Large  quantities  of 
gold  have  been  found  near  the  western  border.  This  county 
i-  piirtly  intersected  liy  the  Kansas  Pacific  R.  K.  and  the 
Deiucr  I  'a.-  i  lie  Ii.  K.,  which  connect  at  Denver,  the  county  - 
seal.  I'op.  IIS::'.!. 

A  rnpnhoc,  a  new  county  of  Southern  Nebraska,  bounded 

on  the  N.  l.y  the  I'hitle  River. 

Arapahoe  Indians,  a  trihc  of  savages  who  live  bc- 

t»e.-n  the  South  Fork  of  the  Platte  River  and  the  head- 
waterl  ..f  the  Arkansas.  They  arc  associated  \>ith  the 
•  'heyennes^  The  two  tribes  together  numbered  nearly 
4000  in 


Anip.ii  inn,  a  genus  of  fresh-water  fish.-s  found  in  the 
ri\.TS  of  South  America,  and  highly  esteemed  for  food. 
They  are  the  largest  fresh  water  fishes  in  the  world,  and 
;lied  to  i  he  Clupciihc  or  herriiii;  family.  Some  of  them 
Mi.'isuro  about  fifteen  feet  loujr.  and  weiirh  (ml  pounds  or 
more.  The  liody  is  covered  with  strong,  bony,  compound 

sralrs. 

Ar'arat,  a  celebrated  mountain  of  Western  Asia,  rww 
from  ihr  plain  ,,f  the  Aras  (or  Ara\'  nitel  S.  U  . 

of  Erivan.  It  is  .-ailed  by  the  Persians  Koh  i-N.iob. 
••  Mountain  of  Noah."  It  is  on  the  boundary  between 
Persia.  Asiatic  Turkev,  and  the  Russian  :  -  The 

highest  peak  is  in  lat.  39°  42'  X.  and   Ion.  t 
c..\  ered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  has  an  altitude  of  16,915 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  I  I.-'IHI  feet  ah..-. 


Ara'tus  ['Afmt],  an  eminent  Greek  poet  and  astron- 
omer, born  at  Soli,  in  Cilicia,  flourished  about  L'"0-2t( 
B.  C.  He  was  patrouiied  by  Antigonus  (ioixtas,  king  of 
Macedonia,  at  whose  court  he  pained  his  latter  years.  He 
wrote  an  astronomical  poem  entitled  ••  Pbenome'ua."  which 
i.  the  oldest  extant  poem  on  that  subject,  and  wa.  mu.-h 
admired  by  the  ancient..  It  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
Cicero,  and  wo.  the  subject  of  a  commentary  l.y  Hippir- 
chu«.  He  is  supposed  to  be  (he  p..<  I  ,|i,.,i.  d  l.\  Si.  p,,u|  in 
a  disoouree  to  the  Athenians.  (See  Act.  xv  ii.'2S.)  Arata. 
also  wrote  a  poem  on  the  weather,  called  ••  l>i..-.  meiu,"  or 
"  Prognostica."  A  good  edition  of  hi.  poem.  wa.  pub- 
lished by  Buhle,  1793-1 

Ara'tns  of  Sic'yon,  a  celebrated  Greek  general  and 
.talesman,  born  at  Sicyon  in  271  Ii.  (.'.,  wa.  a  son  of 
Clinias,  who  was  aMassinated  about  264.  Araiut  then  es- 
caped to  Argos,  where  he  was  liberally  educated.  In  251 
B.  C.,  with  the  aid  of  other  exile.,  be  liberated  Si.-yon 
from  the  tyrant  Nicoclcs,  and  united  it  with  the  Achiran 
League,  of  which  be  was  chosen  general  (iirnir'yot)  in 
245.  An  important  object  of  the  league  was  to  maintain 
the  independence  of  the  Greek  states  against  the  king  of 
Macedonia.  He  expelled  a  Macedonian  garrison  from 
Corinth  in  243  B.  C.,  was  many  times  re-elected  general- 
in-chicf,  and  managed  the  affair,  of  the  league  with  much 
ability.  About  226  the  league  was  involved  in  a  war 
against  Cleomcne.,  king  of  Sparta,  who  defeated  Arata. 
in  several  battles.  Aratns  formed  in  222  an  alliance  with 
Antigonus  of  Maoedon  against  the  Spartans.  He  died  in 
-I.;  I!.  C..  leaving  the  reputation  of  a  true  patriot.  (See 
PLUTARCH,  "  Life  of  Aratus ;"  PoLriim,  ••  History.") 

Aranra'nia,  or  Araura'na,  an  independent  Mate 
in  the  8.  part  of  Chili,  is  bounded  on  the  K.  l>v  the  Andes 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.     It  extend"  from  the 
river  Bio-Bio  on  the  N.  to  Valdivia,  or  to  lat.  40°  S.,  being 
about  190  miles  long.     The  physical  features,  climate,  and 
productions  are  similar  to  those  of  Chili.   The  Araucanian. 
are  remarkable  for  their  independent  spirit  and  their 
cessful  resistance  to  foreign  domination.     The  Spaniard, 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  subdue  them  in  1537  and 
at  several  subsequent  period..     On  this  ruhjcct  Kr.  ilia,  a 
Spaniard,  wrote  a  celebrated  epic  poem  called  "Araueana." 
It  is  said  that  they  possess  many  noble  qualities,  and 
tivate   poetry,    but   abhor  the   restraint,   of    cinliio 
They  rccogniio  a  Supreme  Being  and  a  futnn 
build  i  The  government  is  administered  by  t-  ur 

hereditary  /<"/in'«,  each  of  whom  rule*  over  one  of  the  prov- 
inces into  which  their  count,  .  im- 
portant national  questions  arc  decided  by  the  grand  coun- 
cil composed  of  these  loom"*,  or  by  a  general  assembly.  In 
1860,  a  French  lawyer,  De  Tonncins,  who  had  gained  con- 
siderable influence  among  the  Araueanians.  proclaimed 
himself,  under  the  name  of  Orel; 

tional  king  of  Araucania.     He  was  in  1861  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Chilians  and  sent  back  to  France.  'In  II 
Jan.  I':'.  I-.".  •'••  Araucanian-  fniie  the 

authority  of  Chili,  but  subsequently  KIIIL:  ' 
ttiitde  hi*  appearance  in  Araucania  and  defied  the  Chilian 
In    ]<~:'>   financial  agent*   of   Orelie  made  great 
efforts  to  effect  a  loan  in  '  -ory 

of  Chili:"   EDWARD  R.   SMITH.  "The  Araiican,.. 
New  York.  1855.) 
Araaca'ria  [said  to  be  derived  from  AR.irrAMi  (which 
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see)],  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Coniferso,  na- 
tives of  tin-  southern  hemisphere;  all  evergreen  trees,  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  male  and  female  flowers  on  sep- 
arate trees,  the  pollen  contained  in  from  ten  to  twenty 
eases  pendent  from  the  apex  of  each  scale,  the  female 
flowers  two  under  each  scale,  each  having  one  ovule.  The 
Arniicni-ia  imbricatit,  or  Chili  pine,  a  native  of  the  Chilian 
Andes,  attains  the  height  of  !.">»  feet,  and  produces  a  seed 
which  is  an  important  article  of  food  ;  also  a  fragrant  resin 
in  abundance.  The  timber  is  hard,  heavy,  and  suitable 
for  the  masts  of  ships.  This  tree  is  cultivated  as  an  orna- 
ment of  landscapes.  The  Norfolk  Island  pine,  which  ia 
about  200  feet  high,  is  Arun<-«n<i  c.rrel«a,a  noble  tree,  and 
Australia  has  two  or  three  lino  species. 

Arau'co,  a  province  of  Chili,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Conceprimi,  on  the  E.  by  the  Andes,  on  theS.  by  Valdivia, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Area,  13,714  square 
miles.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but  as  the  ground  is  covered  for 
a  large  part  by  forests,  agriculture  has  made  very  little 
progress.  The  chief  article  of  export  is  timber.  Chief 
town,  Arauco.  Pop.  in  1870,  87,677. 

Arau'jo  d'Azeve'do  (Asrosio),  COCNT  DA  BARCA,  a 
Portuguese  statesman,  born  at  Ponte  do  Lima  May  14, 
1754.  He  negotiated  at  Paris,  and  signed,  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  France  in  17117,  but  the  French  Directory  an- 
nulled it.  He  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  1806. 
After  Napoleon  had  invaded  Portugal  and  captured  Lis- 
bon, Araujo  accompanied  the  king,  John  VI.,  to  Brazil  in 
1808.  He  was  appointed  minister  of  marine  in  1814,  and 
in  1817  sole  minister.  He  was  a  man  of  various  accom- 
plishments; he  wrote  poetry  and  gained  distinction  by  his 
scientific  attainments.  Died  June  21,  1817. 

Aran'jo  Por'to-Alle'gre,  de  (MANOEL),  one  of  the 
most  prominent  poets  of  Brazil,  was  born  at  llio  Pardo  in 
1806.  He  was  appointed  in  1859  consul-general  for  Brazil 
to  Prussia.  His  principal  works  arc  an  epic  entitled  "Co- 
lombo," and  lyric  poems  called  "  Brasilianas." 

Aravul'H,  or  Arixmli,  a  mountain-range  of  Hin- 
dostan,  traverses  Ajmeer,  and  is  about  300  miles  long.  The 
highest  summits  are  about  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  constitutes  the  watershed  between  the  Arabian  Sea 
and  the  system  of  the  Ganges.  The  general  direction  of 
the  range  is  N.  N.  E.  and  S.  S.  W. 

Ar'baces  [Gr.  'Ap/3«ic>jv],  a  Median  general  who  revolted 
against  Sardanapalus,  captured  Nineveh,  his  capital,  and 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian  empire  founded  the  kingdom 
of  Media,  about  876  B.  C. 

Ar'balest,  or  Arbalast  [Lat.  arcuballis'ta,  from  ar'- 
eiis,  a  ••  bow,"  and  bullis'ta,  "an  engine  for  shooting;"  Fr. 
arbalete},  a  name  of  the  crossbow,  which  was  much  used 
in  the  battles  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  sometimes  made 
of  steel.  The  arrow  or  other  missile  was  placed  in  a  barrel 
or  groove  which  was  perpendicular  to  the  cord  or  bowstring. 
The  arrow  discharged  by  these  bows  was  called  a  quarrel. 

Arbe'la,  now  Arbeel  (Arbll  or  Erbil),  a  small  town 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Koordistan,  about  40  miles  E.  of 
Mosul.  The  modern  town  has  some  large  mosques  and  ba- 
zaars. Arbela  gave  its  name  to  the  battle  in  which  Darius 
was  finally  defeated  by  Alexander  the  Great,  in  Ml  B.  C., 
but  it  was"  fought  at  Gaugamela.  Pop.  about  COOO. 

Arbela,  a  township  of  Tuscola  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  870. 

Ar'biter  [a  Latin  word  signifying  "umpire"],  a  person 
chosen  by  parties  in  a  controversy  to  decide  a  question; 
sometimes  applied  to  a  person  who  has  the  power  of  judg- 
ing and  determining,  or  who  is  able  to  control  the  destiny 
of  others.  Some  cases  among  the  ancient  Romans  were  de- 
cided by  an  arbiter,  especially  when  the  parties  differed  in 
respect  to  the  amount  of  money  which  one  of  them  should 
pay  to  the  other. 

Arbitra'tion  [from  the  Lat.  nrbitnr,  to  "  act  as  judge  " 
(arbiter)},  a  submission  of  some  matter  in  dispute  to  the 
judgment  and  decision  of  a  person  called  an  "arbitrator." 
It  applies  to  civil  cases  only,  and  may  be  either  oral  or 
written.  It  is  voluntary  in  its  nature,  as  any  party  has  a 
legal  right  to  have  an  adjudication  upon  his  case  by  a  court 
of  justice.  .Statute  law  sometimes  makes  arbitration  com- 
pulsory, as  where  the  investigation  of  a  long  account  is 
necessary.  Even  after  parties  have  agreed  to  submit  a 
controversy  to  arbitration,  one  of  them  may  withdraw  his 
consent  againxMho  will  of  the  other  at  any  time  before  the 
hearing  is  cloud.  The  only  remedy  of  the  other  party  is  to 
bring  an  action  for  damages,  which  would  usually  be  nom- 
inal. However,  when  parties  enter  into  a  contract,  they 
may  stipulate  that  no  rights  of  action  shall  accrue  under 
its  provisions  unless  there  is  a  submission  on  their  part  to 
arbitration:  in  which  case  the  duty  to  submit  becomes  a 
condition  precedent,  and  cannot  be  avoided.  The  result 
of  the  iirl'itration  is  termed  an  award.  It  is  not,  however, 
equivalent  to  a  judgment  of  a  court,  and  if  not  performed 


the  regular  course  of  the  successful  party  would  bo  to 
bring  an  action  upon  the  award,  and  thus  make  it  a 
judgment  of  a  court.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  stat- 
ute law  frequently  provides  that  on  reducing  the  submis- 
sion to  writing  a  clause  may  be  inserted  that  the  award 
may  be  entered  on  the  records  of  a  specified  court  as  a 
judgment,  whereupon  it  shall  have  the  like  force  and  etlcct. 
Having  the  characteristics  of  a  judgment,  the  award  falls 
under  the  control  of  the  court,  and  modes  are  provided  by 
which  mistakes  and  errors  may  be  rectified  by  judicial 
action.  As  a  general  rule,  there  is  no  review  of  the  result 
of  an  arbitration.  There  are  no  methods  of  appeal  pro- 
vided, as  the  theory  of  the  proceeding  is  that  the  arbitrator 
is  to  be  the  judge  of  the  difference  between  the  parties. 
This  rule  does  not  prevent  the  rectification  of  mistakes  in 
matters  of  fact,  nor  does  it  include  the  case  of  fraud  or 
the  violation1  of  the  first  principles  of  justice;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  act  of  -hearing  one  party,  and  not  the  other. 

Arbois,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Jura,  about 
25  miles  S.  W,  of  Besancon.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  wine, 
and  has  manufactures  of  paper  and  earthenware.  Here 
are  some  Roman  antiquities.  Pop.  in  1866,  5S95. 

Arbol-a-brea,  the  resin  of  Canarium  altntm  (an  amy- 
ridaceous  tree),  from  the  Philippine  Islands.  Baup  (Ann, 
Ch.  Phys,  [-3],  xxxi.,  108)  obtained  several  distinct  princi- 
ples from  it. 

Arbor'iculture  [from  the  Lat.  ar'bor,  a  "  tree,"  and  cnl- 
tu'ra,  "  culture"  or  "cultivation"],  the  art  of  cultivating  trees, 
includes  the  raising  of  plantations  of  forest  trees  for  timber 
and  fuel,  and  ornamental  trees  for  landscape  gardening  ;  but 
the  culture  of  fruit  trees  is  commonly  assigned  to  a  separate 
head,  or  to  horticulture  and  pomology.  Arboriculture  is 
becoming  an  art  of  increasing  necessity  in  the  TJ.  S.,  as  the 
native  forests  are  rapidly  disappearing  by  the  consumption 
of  wood  for  building,  manufactures,  railway  structures,  and 
many  other  purposes. 

Its  Importance. — Though  at  the  present  time  the  timber 
crop  is  more  important  than  any  other  product  of  the  land, 
yet  little  attention  is  paid  to  it  by  land-owners.  We  have 
extended  treatises  on  the  management  of  wheat,  corn,  and 
other  grain  crops,  on  the  best  systems  of  rotation,  and  on 
the  many  details  of  farm  management,  but  little  is  said  on 
tree-planting;  and  not  one  farmer  in  a  thousand  sufficiently 
appreciates  the  importance  of  growing  young  timber  on  an 
extensive  scale  to  supply  the  deficiency  which  will  soon  bo 
felt  everywhere  as  our  native  woodlands  are  rapidly  cut 
away.  An  approximate  statement  of  the  amount  of  con- 
sumption may  serve  to  show  the  absolute  necessity  of  urging 
the  importance  of  arboriculture  on  the  attention  of  land- 
owners at  large.  In  the  State  of  New  York  alone  about 
1,500,000  acres  are  cleared  of  timber  in  ten  years;  and  in 
the  U.  S.  about  3,000,000  yearly,  or  30,000,000  acres  in  ten 
years,  are  stripped  of  theirtrees.  Of  the  wood  thus  obtained, 
about  6,000,000  cords  are  consumed  annually  for  rail- 
road fuel;  and  over  fifty  million  dollars'  worth  of  ties  lias 
been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  railroads  of  the  Union. 
The  wood  value  of  freight  and  passenger  cars  is  over  sev- 
enty million  dollars,  and  of  wooden  bridges  fifty  million 
dollars.  More  than  one  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of 
sawed  lumber  is  annually  used  for  shipbuilding,  cooperage, 
and  the  vast  number  of  manufactures  wherein  this  material 
is  extensively  employed.  The  wood  used  as  fuel  cannot  be 
less  than  twenty-five  million  cords  per  annum.  Such  facts 
as  these  naturally  suggest  the  same  thoughts  that  were  ut- 
tered three  hundred  years  ago  by  the  illustrious  and  far- 
seeing  Bernard  Palissy,  when  expressing  "  his  indignation 
at  the  folly  of  men  in  destroying  woods."  He  adds,  "I 
cannot  enough  detest  this  thing,  and  I  call  it  not  an  error, 
but  a  curse  and  calamity  to  all  France;  for  when  the  forests 
shall  be  cut,  all  arts  shall  cease,  and  they  who  practise  them 
shall  be  driven  out  to  eat  grass  with  N't  buchadnezzar  and 
the  beasts  of  the  field.  I  have  divers  times  thought  to  set 
down  in  writing  the  arts  which  shall  perish  when  there 
shall  be  no  more  wood,  but  when  I  had  written  down  a 
great  number,  I  did  perceive  that  there  could  be  no  end  to 
my  writing,  and  having  diligently  considered,  I  found  that 
there  was  not  any  that  could  be  followed  without  wood." 

Forming  Wood-plantations. — But  we  cannot  ask  land- 
owners to  keep  their  old  woods  untouched.  They  cannot 
afford  to  hold  a  largo  amount  of  dead  capital  in  the  shape 
of  the  original  forests.  But  new  timber  should  be  carefully 
restored  as  fast  as  the  old  is  cut  away.  It  is  more  econom- 
ical to  renew  a  dense  growth  of  young  wood,  and  to  clear 
it  off  frequently,  or  once  in  about  twenty  years,  than  to 
allow  the  trees  to  grow  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  land 
will  in  the  former  case  yield  five  or  six  times  as  great  a 
quantity  as  in  the  latter.  There  are  two  modes  of  renewal. 
One  is  to  clear  away  the  old  trees  entirely,  and  to  allow  the 
new  growth  to  spring  up  spontaneously  or  from  the  closely- 
cut  stumps;  and  the  other  is  to  make  new  plantations 
on  well-cultivated  land.  The  value  of  the  new  growth 
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from  the  renewal  of  old   trees  depends  much  upon 

racier  and  den-cness.      '1',,  -eeure  a  good  start,  the  ol-l  tree- 

should  be  entirely  cleared  away,  and  not.  :t-  i-  t tti-n  the 

ease,  merely  thinned  out,  leaving  tin-  middle  growth  stand- 
ing, for  the  few  scattered  trees  of  medium  si/e  w  Inch  remain 
will  shade  and  greatly  retard  everything  below  them. 

lOverv  far r  knows  that  no  young  crop  can  flourish  under 

the  shade  of  thin  woods.  Young  trees  require  the  same 
advantages  of  air  and  sunshine  as  Indian  corn,  and  shaded 
trees  grow  only  one  fourth  or  fifth  as  fast  as  those  under 
full  exposure.  To  induce  free  .sprouting  from  the  -tumps 
the  old  trees  must  be  cut  away  in  autumn,  winter,  or  early 
spring,  and  not  while  growing  or  in  full  leaf. 

Tkituting.-  -The  young  plantations  having  been  started  a 
few  vears  (earth-  being  carefully  excluded  ,  the  first  work  is 
thinning.  If  tin-  is  not  attended  to.  trees  will  crowd  and 

enfeeble  each  "ihcr.     The.  first  thinning  may  bo  done  when 

the  trees  an  large  enough  for  hoop-poles.  The  more  crooked 
and  feeble  growth  may  be  cut  out,  leaving  the  best  and 
utraightcst  at  a-  uniform  distances  as  practicable.  If  the 
plantation  is  a  fine  one.  the  hoop  poles  will  more  than  pay 
the  interest  on  the  land,  if  not  afford  a  handsome  revenue. 
The  firs!  t hi nning  may  leave  the  trees  about  four  feet  apart, 
and  should  never  be  so  severe  that  the  shade  and  fallen 
leaves  will  not  prevent  the  growth  of  grass — the  leaves 
mulching  the  surface.  It  will  be  found  more  convenient, 
when  the  growth  is  abundant  enough,  to  leave  the  thinned 
trees  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  straight  lines,  to  allow  the 
free  pa--agct  of  wagons  for  drawing  out  the  timber.  A 
good  approximate  rule  for  distance  in  successive  thinnings, 
us  the  trees  become  larger,  is  to  allow  a  height  of  two  or 
three  limes  as  great  us  the  distance  asunder.  If  too  much 
sunlight  is  let  in.  the  growth  of  side-limbs  will  render  the 
timber  knotty:  if  too  little  light  is  admitted,  the  trees  will 
hie  and  slender.  Experiments  show  that  thinning 
not  only  increases  the  amount  of  wood  grown  in  a  given 
time-,  biit  renders  it  more  valuable  anil  freo  from  delect'. 
A  well-managed  wood-plantation,  on  fertile  soil,  will  yield 
an  amount  of  wood  equal  to  forty  cords  per  acre  if  cut 
cvcrv  twenty  years,  or  two  cords  per  acre  annually. 

Raising  trees  from  seed,  although  attended  with  more 
labor  and  cure  at  first,  gives  more  perfect  and  profitable 
plantations  in  the  end.  The  land  must  be  well  prepared 
bv  ploughing,  us  for  corn  or  other  farm-crops.  The  seed 
niay  be  planted  ill  drills  or  ill  hills,  like  corn,  and  tin- 
young  trees  kept  well  cultivated  a  few  years,  till  large 
cnou"h  to  shade  the  ground.  If  the  seeds  arc  of  free-grow- 
ing kinds,  the  bills  may  alternate  the  first  year  with  hills  of 
corn  :  or  if  in  drills,  the  corn  and  trees  may  bo  in  alter- 
nate rows.  Such  large  seeds  as  those  of  the  chestnut,  block 
walnut,  hickory,  and  oak  may  bo  planted  in  this  way,  if 
the  seeds  have  been  properly  kept  through  winter.  To 
ensure  evenness,  a  surplus  of  seed  should  bo  used,  and 
the  supernumerary  plants  afterwards  thinned  out.  The 
smaller  and  more  delicate  kinds  of  seeds  should  bo  planted 
in  wad  beds  of  fine  mould,  ami  covered  by  sifting  it  over 
tlicm,  and  tin-  trees  transplanted  into  rows  when  they  have 
attained  a  few  feet  in  height,  The  depth  for  covering  a 

,|s  m:n  lie  nearly  determined  by  observing  the  gen- 
eral rule  (liable  to  slight'cxccptions)  of  burying  them  at  a 
depth  of  about  three  times,  and  never  more  than  five  times, 
their  diameter.      At  a  much  greater  depth  few  of  the  young 
plants  will  find  their  way  to  the  surface,  and  in  most 
ruination  will  be  prevented.    The  only  objection  to  plan 
very  shallow  is.  the  want  of  sufficient  moisture  to  sprou 
seeds.     Young  evergreen  seedlings,  in  addition  to  the  care 
here  pres  -rilied.  will  require  a  partial  shading  through 
of  the  first   summer,  gradually  removing  it  to  harden  til 
you,,"  plants.      With  the  larger  seeds  which    have   a  h< 
covering     -ueb,   for  instance,  us  the   chestnut   an.l 
-nit      entire    failure    to    germinate   commonly    r 

from  permitting  this  covering  to  b me  dried  and    imper 

vious  to  moisture;  and  the  only  way.  therefore,  to  ensu 
is  to  plant  them   soon  after  the   seeds  ripen,  or 
keep  them  from  drying   >'.v  packing  in  moist   sand  »r  pill 
verhed  moss.      It  is   for   tins    reason    thai    experiments  in 
planting  chestnuts  which  are  bought  in  market  MM 

vv  ;,  V  s    fail.  , 

Transplanting   young  trees  from  M«d  bedt,  M 

have    been    once    removed    to   nursery-rows.    ,s  cxten- 
adopted  in  Britain  and  other  parts  of  Europe  tor  Ol 
woo  Hands.      Selling  them  out  when  not  more  than  tb 
four    tec,    high    is    attended  with    less    labor.  !*• 
growth    and  more  certainty  of  all  the  trees   surviving,  til 
if  taken  at  a  greater   rise.      Setting   out  very  Is 
never    profitable    lor    any   .purpose.       Much    mor 
on  a  good    deep   soil    and    thorough    utter-culture    lor -a  few 

.,•!,„   RVeat    arboriculturist    I.-udon  oonftdentl] 
„,.„„„,  u,,,  ,,„  (.,,,,|,1  show  larger,  liner,  and  more  Inxuna 
trees    i,,    five    vears    by    setting    those    of  moderate   s, 
dccplv  -trenched  gnmnd,  and  giving  them  constant  culti 


tion,  than  could  t>e  obtained  in  a  shorter  period  by  the  re- 
moval of  larger  ones— an  assertion  that  * 

experiment' of  Sir    ll.-iuv   Sle*itrl  in  lb- 
mate  of  Scotland,  where  h.  lormed  m  a  single  year  a  land- 
scape garden  of  large  trees  set  out  at  great  expense,  tbew 
trees  never  entirely  recovering  moe 

which  their  reuiov  a!  gav .    • 

Woodland  Wit-,  for  protection  against  winds,  are  found 

of  much  utility  and  value.  !  ,,lh  in  ,:  and 

on   the  vast  plains  of  the    U  •   the 

country  has  become  denuded,  and  wintry  wind-  ami  • 
mer  storms  sweep  farms  with  more  fury  than  formerly.  l>elts 
of  this  character  are  found  to  protect  joung  crops  and  to 
increase  the  product  of  the  land.  Young  pi. mi-  ol  gras* 
and  winter  grain,  after  heaving  by  frost,  are  beaten  »l-.ut 
and  sometimes  torn  out  by  the  action  ot  the  winds  on  tbe 
bare  surface.  Grain-crops  and  meadows  are  prostrated  by 
tempests.  We  are  informed  liy  landowners  who  hare  planted 
screens  of  evergreens  that  in  some  instances  the  increase  of 
crops  raised  within  the  range  of  their  protection,  and  oat 
of  their  immediate  shade,  has  amounted  lo  fifty  per  cent. 
greater  than  with  entire  exposure.  Hells  of  timber  a  few 
rods  in  width,  traversing  farms  fully  exposed  to  winds,  are 
;ore  profitable  in  two  ways  :  First,  by  the  increased 
amount  of  the  crops  ;  and  secondly,  by  tbe  timlier  prtj 
allv  furnished  by  i  They  .-tumid  be  placed  at  in- 

tervalsof  fr.  ighiy  rods.    Where  rising  land  faces) 

prevailing  winds  they  should  be  nearer:  but  where  K  falls, 
they  may  be  more  remote.  If  the  bells  are  evergreen,  a 
rod  wide  will  be  suBicient  :  if  deciduous,  thcv  should  be 
three  or  four  rods,  or  more.  When  cut. one  half  in  breadth 
may  be  taken  at  a  time.  Or  the  belts  may  be  planted 
thirty  or  forty  rods  apart,  and  alternate  ones  removed  for 
timber.  By  selecting  thrifty  growers,  such  as  the  Norway 
spruce  (evergreen)  and  the  Scotch  larch  (deciduous),  a 
growth  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  may  be  reached  in 
about  ten  years,  if  the  young  trees  are  well  cultivated  at 
first,  and  fifty  feet  in  twenty-five  years.  If  planted  closely, 
they  will  spread  less  and  will  shoot  up  higher  than  if  thin 
and  scattered.  Tke  profili  of  timber  plantations  must  be- 
come greater  each  year  as  the  forests  of  the  country  are 
consumed.  Kor  ordinary  fuel  alone,  tbe  two  cords  per  acre  . 
which  may  be  yearly  obtained  would  be  a  constant  revenue 
of  ten  dollars  in  many  portions  of  the  country :  and  when 
good  timber  trees  are  raised,  which  may  be  employed  in 
the  innumerable  manufactures  of  tools  and  machinery,  for 
cooperage,  ships,  buildings,  carriages,  and  cabinet-work, 
the  annual  revenue  would  be  several  limes  greater. 
If  the  planting  of  the  timber-Wits  already  ib 
were  generally  adopted  throughout  the  country,  they  would 
occupy  about  one  twenty  tilth  part  of  the  two  hundred  mil- 
lion improved  acres  of  the  Union  ;  would  possess  a  money 
value  when  grown  of  at  least  $800,000,000.  afford  a  yearly 
revenue  in  wood  and  timber  of  more  thnn 
render  the  land  they  shelter  more  valuable  than  before. 

Kilt  it  is  not  merely  the  pecuniary  profit  that  should  in- 
duce our  people  generally  to  raise  trees.  The  improved  and 
polished  appearance  which  ornamental  trees  would  giv.th 

uitry  at  large,  if  planted  along   roadsides  and    on  the 

lawns  of  farm -residents,  would  increase  the  allraolu 
country  life  ami  make  their  homes  more  desirable  to 
people.    The  moral  influences  of  tree-planting  wniil 
way  become  an  important  agency  for  improving  the  charac 
ter  of  the  people.     (For  means  of  accelerating  the  growth 
of  young  ornamental  trees,  see  0.  P.  MARSH'S  -  Man  and 
Nature."  p.  ..1:11.  note.) 

Ar'bor  Vi'tw  (literally  the  "  tree  of  life"),  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  thick  mass  of  while  substance  in  either  hem- 
isphere of  the  cerebellum.  This  mass,  when  cut  parallel 
to  the  median  line,  presents  a  tree-like  appearance. 

Arbor  Vit«r[see  preceding  article).  ( 1 
of  plants  of  the  natural  order  • 
green  trees  or  shrubs,  with  compressed  or  Balte 


a're-.n  which  has  been  suppo-cd  to  posses. 
tucs.     The  genus  comprises  f. 

Ar'bronth,    Ab  crbrolh'wirk,  or 
,,,-k.  port  t"*n   "f    S 
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abbey,  founded  by  William  the  Lion  in  1178.  Robert  Bruce 
and  the  Scottish  nobles  met  in  this  abbey  in  1320  to  or- 
ganize a  resistance  to  Edward  II.  Pop.  of  the  municipal 
burgh  in  ISo'l,  8 j()0 ;  of  the  parliamentary  burgh,  17,591 } 
of  the  parliamentary  burgh  in  1871,  I!).!t74. 

Vr'bucKlc,  a  post-township  of  Mason  co.,  West  Va. 
Pop.  Kim. 

Arbuckle  (MATTHEW),  an  American  general,  born  in 
Greeubrier  co.,  Va.,  in  1775.  lie  served  many  years  on 
the  frontier  among  tlio  Indians;  also  iu  the  Mexican  war 
(1840-47).  Died  June  11,  1851. 

Arbuth'not  (ALKXANDER),  a  Scottish  theologian  and 
poet,  born  about  1538.  He  became  principal  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen  in  l.r>GlJ.  Among  his  works  are  a 
poem  called  "The  Praises  of  Women  "  and  a  "History  of 
Scotland."  Died  in  1583. 

Arbuthnot  (JOHN),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian, born  at  Arbuthnot,  near  Montrose,  in  Scotland,  in  1600. 
He  studied  at  Aberdeen,  where  he  graduated,  and  settled 
in  London.  His  first  work  was  an  "Examination  of  Dr. 
Woodward's  Account  of  the  Deluge"  (1697).  His  reputa- 
tion was  increased  by  his  "Tables  of  the  Greek,  Roman, 
and  Jewish  Measures,  Weights,  and  Coins"  (1705).  He 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  queen  in  I  7 Oil,  and  obtained 
an  extensive  practice.  He  was  an  intimate  associate  of 
Pope,  Swift,  and  Lord  liolingbroke.  In  1712  he  published 
a  humorous  political  allegory  entitled  a  "History  of  John 
Bull,"  in  which  the  great  powers  then  involved  in  war  were 
personated  by  John  Bull  the  clothier,  Nick  Frog  the  linen- 
draper,  and  Louis  Baboon  (Louis  XIV.).  This  work  dis- 
plays a  great  talent  for  satire.  He  produced  another  hu- 
morous and  ironical  work,  called  "The  First  Book  of  the 
Memoirs  of  Martinus  Scriblerus."  This  was  part  of  an  un- 
finished work  which  Pope,  Swift,  and  Arbuthnot  project i-d 
in  partnership,  and  which  was  designed  to  be  a  satire 
against  pedantry  and  the  abuse  of  learning.  In  17-3  lie, 
was  chosen  second  censor  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians, and  in  1727  was  made  an  elect  of  the  college.  Died 
Feb.  27,  1733.  lie  was  a  man  of  amiable  character.  "He 
has  more  wit  than  we  all  have,"  said  Swift,  "and  his  hu- 
manity ,is  equal  to  his  wit."  Comparing  him  with  contem- 
porary British  authors,  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  I  think  Dr. 
Arbuthnot  the  first  man  among  them.  He  was  the  most 
universal  genius,  being  an  excellent  physician,  a  man  of 
deep  learning,  and  a  man  of  much  humor." 

Ar'butine,  a  principle  found  in  the  leaves  of  tho  red 
bc:ir!icrry  (Arctostaphylo*  uva  ursi). 

Ar'butus,agenusof  plants  of  the  order  Ericaceae,  mostly 
natives  of  America  and  Southern  Europe.  They  are  ever- 
green shrubs,  bearing  a  fleshy  fruit  which  has  five  cells 
and  many  seeds.  The  arbutus  mentioned  by  Virgil  was 
the  ArbnfitH  iincdo  or  strawberry  tree,*'  which  bears  bright 
red  and  yellow  berries,  with  beautiful  foliage,  and  is  culti- 
vated as  an  ornamental  evergreen.  The  fruit  has  narcotic 
properties,  and  is  used  for  making  wine  in  Corsica.  An- 
other species,  the  AfbntHn  Ainlrnchnc,  a  native  of  the  Le- 
vant, is  admired  as  an  ornamental  plant,  and  bears  an  es- 
culent fruit.  The  MmlroTm  of  California  is  a  species  of  this 
genus;  but  the-  Miinzmtftrt,  and  also  tho  bcarberry  (or  I'm 
unit  a  trailing  shrub  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  tho 
leaves  used  as  an  astringent  tonic  in  medicine),  belong  to 
the  related  genus  Ar<:(<mtaphylos,  although  formerly  in- 
cluded in  Arbutus.  "Trailing  arbutus*'  is  EPIG.EA  HEPENS 
(which  see). 

Arc  [from  the  Lat.  «r'c«*,  a  "bow"],  in  geometry,  any 
part  of  a  curved  Hue.  An  arc  of  a  circle  is  any  portion  of 
the  circumference.  Tho  straight  line  joining  the  extremi- 
ties of  an  arc  is  its  chord,  which  is  always  shorter  than  tin- 
arc  itself.  Arcs  of  circles  are  similar  when  they  suMmd 
equal  angles  at  the  centres  of  their  respective  circles.  To 
rectify  an  arc  is  to  find  the  length  of  a  straight  line  to 
which  it  would  be  equal  if  it  had  tho  same  length  in  a  right 
direction  as  it  has  in  a  curved.  The  area  included  between 
an  arc  and  its  chord  is  a  segment  of  a  circle. 

Ar'ca,  or  Arc  Shell?  a  genus  of  bivalve  mollusks  which 
are  lamellihraiichiate,  and  arc  tho  type  of  a  fainilv  railed 
Area  l;c.  The  hinge  is  straight,  and  is  coextensive  with 
the  whole  breadth  of  tho  shell,  the  breadth  being  greater 
than  the  length.  Numerous  species  of  Area,  occur  in  trop- 
ical and  other  seas.  Many  others  are  fossil.  One  living 
species  occurs  in  fresh  water  in  India. 

Arca'da,  a  township  of  Gratiot  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1202. 

Arcada,  a  township  of  Lapeer  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  418. 

Arcade  [from  the  Lat.  ar'cu*,  a  "bow,"  an  "arch  "], 
a  row  of  arches  supported  by  columns  or  square  pillars. 
This  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  long  arched  building 

*In  the  U.  S.  the  name  of  strawberry  tree  has  been  applied  to 
the  Eiiotn/mus  Americanos,  a  plant  of  a  different  order. 


or  gallery  lined  on  each  side  with  shops;  also  to  a  row 
of  piers  or  columns  and  arches  by  which  tho  aisles  arc 
divided  from  the  nave  of  a  church.  The  arcade  in  Gothic 
corresponds  to  the  colonnade  of  classical  architecture.  Ar- 
cades were  employed  by  the  ancient  Romans  in  theatres, 
aqueducts,  amphitheatres,  and  temples. 

Arcade,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Wyoming  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  the  Buffalo  New  York  and  Philadelphia  R.  R.,  35 
miles  S.  E.of  Buffalo,  has  extensive  woollen  mills,  mowing- 
machine  works,  furniture  manufactory,  academy  and  union 
school,  three  churches,  and  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop. 
of  village,  573;  of  township,  1742. 

S.  W.  WADE,  ED.  OF  "Tutus." 

Arca'dia  [Gr.  'Apxa&a],  a  celebrated  state  of  ancient 
Greece,  was  the  most  central  part  of  the  Peloponnesus  (now 
called  tho  Morea).  It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Aehaia, 
on  the  E.  by  Argplis,  on  the  S.  by  Laconia  and  iMessenia, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Elis.  The  area  was  about  1600  square 
miles.  It  was  enclosed  on  nearly  all  sides  by  mountains, 
and  a  large  part  of  it  was  occupied  by  fertile  valleys  and 
verdant  mountain-ridges.  The  principal  river  was  the  Al- 
pheus.  Tho  Arcadians  were  a  simple,  pastoral  people,  in- 
ferior to  most  of  the  other  Greeks  in  genius  and  culture. 
Tliis  inferiority  may  be  ascribed  to  their  isolated  position, 
which  deprived  them  of  the  influence  of  the  sea  and  of 
the  advantages  of  commerce.  The  chief  towns  of  Arcadia 
were  Mantinea,  Tegea,  Orchomenos,  and  Megalopolis.  The 
Arcadians  resembled  the  Swiss  in  their  love  of  freedom  and 
money,  and  in  their  tendency  to  enlist  as  mercenaries  in 
foreign  armies.  Among  the  Ten  Thousand  whose  famous 
retreat  Xenophon  described,  more  than  two  thousand  were 
Arcadians.  This  country  was  a  favorite  of  ancient  pas- 
toral poets,  who  praise  the  peaceful  and  happy  life  of  the 
Arcadian  shepherds.  At  present,  Arcadia  is  one  of  tho 
thirteen  nomarchies  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  Area, 
2028  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1870,  131,740. 

Arcadia,  a  post-township  of  Morgan  co..  111.   P.  1251. 

Arcadia,  a  township  of  Manistee  co.,  Mich.  Pop.  175. 

Arcadia,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Iron  co.,  Mo., 
about  4  miles  S.  of  Pilot  Knob.  Pop.  of  township,  3053. 

Arcadia,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Wayne  co., 
N.  Y.  Pop.  of  township,  which  contains  the  village  of 
Newark,  5271. 

Arcadia,  a  post-township  of  Davidson  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
720. 

Arcadia,  a  township  of  Halifax  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  2898. 

Arcadia,  a  post-village  of  Washington  township,  Han- 
cock co.,  0.  Pop.  288. 

Arcadia,  a  post-township  of  Trcmpealeau  co.,  Wis. 
Pop.  KiJl. 

Arca'dius  [Gr.  'Ap*a$co«],  emperor  of  the  East,  the 
eldest  son  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  was  born  in  Spain  in 
383  A.  D.  In  395  Theodosius  died,  after  he  had  divided 
his  empire  between  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  the  latter  of 
whom  received  the  western  part.  The  eastern  empire,  of 
which  Byzantium  was  the  capital,  included  Thrace.  Asia 
Minor,  and  Syria,  and  extended  from  the  Adriatic  to  the 
Tigris.  During  the  minority  of  Arcadius.  Rufinus  and 
Eulopius  successively  acted  as  regents  of  the  empire.  The 
empress  Eudoxia  acquired  the  control  over  Arcadius,  who 
was  a  feeble  and  indolent  prince.  He  died  in  408  A.  D., 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Theodosius  II. 

Arca'ni  Discipli'na  (*'.  e.  the' "  Discipline  of  Se- 
crecy ")«  a  term  for  the  first  time  used  by  the  Protestant 
theologian  I  >all:rus  in  HJ(i('»  for  the  secrecy  observed  in 
the  early  Church  with  respect  to  certain  doctrines  j  as,  for 
example,  those  of  baptism,  the  Eucharist,  and  some  others. 
These  were  withheld  from  candidates  until  after  they  had 
been  received  into  full  communion  with  the  Church.  Soon 
after  the  introduction  of  the  term,  the  subject  gave  rise  to 
a  very  animated  controversy  between  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant theologians,  which  has  continued  ever  since.  Tho  for- 
mer used  it  to  account  for  the  silence  of  the  curly  Church 
writers  as  to  certain  doctrines  and  practices  of  their  Church. 
Protestant  writers  generally  regard  it  either  as  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  oppressed  condition  in  which  tho  C'hurch 
found  itself  at  that  time,  or  a  degeneration  of  the  simple 
forms  of  primitive  Christianity  in  the  interest  of  the  hierar- 
chy. The  best  Catholic  treatises  on  the  subject  are  those 
by  Dollinger  (1826),  Toklot  (1836),  Hefele  (1S46).  and 
Mayer  (1868);  the  best  Protestant,  those  by  Richard  Kothe 
(in  Herzog's  "  Real-Encyklopadie "),  Zezschwitz  ("  Katc- 
chetik,"  1863).  Niedncr  ('"  Kirchengeschiehte,"  1846).  Har- 
nack(-'Dcr  cbrtatliche  Gemeindegotteadienot,"  1854),  and, 
in  particular,  Bonwetsch  (in  "Zeitschrift  fur  historischc 
Theologie,"  1873),  who  gives  a  complete  history  of  the 
controversy. 

Arca'num  (plu.  Arca'na),  a  secret,  a  mystery;  some- 
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•  "  UB«U   uj   me  aicneniisu. 

VsfcOM  object  was  to  discover  the  grand  arcanum,  tho  i.hil- 
MOpDM  A  stone, 

Arcanum,  a  post-village  of  Twin  township,  Darke  co., 
v.      1  **p.  4oO, 

Arca'ta,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Humboldt  co 
Cal.,  situated  at  the  head  of  Humboldt  Bay.     It  is  a  place 
of  considerable  trade.     Pop.  H24. 

Ar'ce  i  MAM  1:1  .).,-,  ,  a  general  who  in  1824  was  chosen 
president  of  the  republic  of  Central  America  for  four  years 
II.-  farored  the  clerical  parly,  at  whose  instigation  he  ar- 
od  Barrundia,  governor  of  Guatemala,  in  Sept  IS'6 
This  act  provoked  a  popular  revolt  and  a  civil  war,  in  which 
Arco  was  defeated  in  1827.  He  was  expelled  in  1829. 

Arcesiln'us  [1*p«t1rtt»,l,  a  Greek  philosopher,  born  at 
Pitune,  in  /Eolia,  in  :illi  11.  C.,  was  the  founder  of  the  New 
(or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  tho  Middle)  Academy.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Thcophrastus,  and  was  an  admirer  of  Plato 
but  taught  a  modified  form  of  Platonic  philosophy.  He 
was  eloquent,  witty,  and  ingenious  in  argument,  revived 
tie-  Social ic  method  of  teaching,  and  recommended  an 
abstinence  from  dogmatism.  It  appears  that  he  left  no 
written  statement  of  his  doctrines,  which  are  known  to  us 
only  through  tho  medium  of  his  adversaries,  the  Stoics. 
Among  tho  sayings  ascribed  to  him  is,  that  "he  knew 
nothing,  not  even  his  own  ignorance."  Died  in  241  B  C 
KITTI:II,  ••  History  of  Philosophy;"  0.  H.  LEWES! 
"Biographical  History  of  Philosophy.") 

Arch    [Lat.   ,i,-'ni«,  "a  bow,"  "an   arch"],  a  curved 
structure  of  stone  or  brick  supported  by  the  mutual  pres- 
sure of  its  component  parts,  intended  to  cover  the  space 
between  two  piers  or  two  columns,  and  to  support  at  the 
time  a  superincumbent  weight.     The  wedge-shaped 
pieces  ol  which  the  arch  is  composed  are  called  vouitoir,. 
Ibc  middle  stone  of  the  arch  is  called  the  Icey-itone,  and 
the  lowest  stone  on  either  side  is  tho  ipringer.    The  highest 
part  is  the  crown,  the  sides  are  termed  Hauachei,  the  inner 
curve  is  tho  iutrailoi,  and  tho  exterior  or  upper  curve  is  the 
cjctniit,,,;   while  the  base  which  supports  the  lowest  totu- 
loir  or  ipringtr  on  each  side  is  the  impott.     Arches  are  of 
various  shapes,  but  the  principal  distinction  is  into  round 
and  painted.     All  other  shapes  are  merely  described  in  one 
of  these,  and  the.principlo  of  construction  is  tho  same  for 
all.     The  arch  was  known  to  the  Egyptians,  tho  Ethiopians, 
the  Assyrians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Etruscans,  though  no 
one  of  these  peoples  made  any  extensive  use  of  it,  since  the 
post-aud -lintel  system  met  all  their  wants.     Its  first  con- 
siderable use  was  by  the  Romans,  who  employed  exclusively 
tho  round  form.     They  used  it  in  doors  and  windows,  in 
their  aqueducts,  bridges,  and  triumphal  arches,  and  they 
early  developed  from  it  a  complete  system  of  vaulting.    (See 
VAULT.)     Among  the  oldest  arches  known  is  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  a  great  sewer  built  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  the 
Tarquins,  and  still  in  good  condition.     The  pointed  arch 
came  into  use  later.     It  was  at  first  sparingly  employed, 
but  lending  itself  more  easily  than  the  round  arch  to  the 
Increasing  desire  lor  height  in  building,  it  gradually  super- 
seded thu  round  arch,  and  became  so  inherent  a  feature  of 
the  Gothic  style  that  tho  name  of  Pointed  Architecture  is 
often  applied  to  the  works  of  the  mediaeval  builders. 

CLARE.YCK  COOK. 
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Arch,  Triumphal  [L&t.ar'ctu  triumpha'Uti  Fr.  aredt 
truinij,!,,  or  ,i,-,.  i,-ii,ia/iknl],  a  monumental  structure  erected 
in  honor  of  a  victorious  general  or  in  commemoration  of  some 
important  event  or  victory.  It  was  usually  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  a  city  or  over  a  grand  avenue.  The  ancient 
Romans  built  numerous  triumphal  arches  at  Rome  and  else- 
where. Scipio  Africunus  erected  one  on  the  Capitoline  Hill, 
about  11)0  B.  C.  Magnificent  structures  of  this  class  wore 
raised  by  Augustus  at  Rimini  and  Anoona.  Three  triumphal 
arches  at  Koine  are  still  extant — namely,  the  Arch  of  Titus, 
which  commemorates  tho  conquest  of  Judea;  tho  Arch  of 
Septimiua  Severus;  and  the  Arch  of  Constantino,  a  beau- 
tilnl  and  imposing  structure  adorned  with  bas-reliefs.  The 
most  magnificent  ol'  modern  triumphal  arches  are  those  of 
I'.-n-is,  and  tin-  finest  among  these  is  tho  Arc  de  1'Ktoilc. 

erected  by  Xapoli l.at  the  linrriere  de  Neuilly.     It  has 

three  arches,  the  central  one  of  which  is  115  feet  high.  The 
whole  structure,  which  is  equal  in  grandeur  and  spb-ndm 
to  the  ancient  lioman  arches,  is  about  160  feet  high  and 
150  feet  in  length. 

Arch  (JosKiMiV  president  of  the  English  National   \i: 
rionltural  Laborers'  I'nion.  was  born  in  Marlon!.  \V:i- 
shire,  England,   in    I  SL'S.      He   was   the  child  of   laboring 
people,  and  was  brought  up  as  a  laborer,  with  no  education 
but  what    he    has    picked    up    by  himself.       He    h 
from    the   new-papers    all    he   knows   about    the    important 
questions  of  the  day,  and  has  taught  himself  to  read  and 
write.     Being  a  total-abstinence  man  and  a  Methodist,  he 


xpence  a  d.v  is  .11  I  .1, 
£"  ff0"'    A1?"  iWOni  •'""  •"•'  «•  '»«  and  ch'  *" 

SrenWt;  *,    ,       V"!  ""'  *°M  "Ol  k<*P  h"  ••"'  "» 
dren  ;  so  I  .truck     I  went  aw.y  to  work  where  I  could  get 
higher  wage,.     Sometimes  I  coald  not  gel  .nT(hin 
straw  to  sleep  on,  and  onoe  I  slept  for  night,  and  n%hu 
on  corded  wood;  but  I  thought  if"  any  one  was  .«  !  suffer  U 
was  not  my  wife  and  ehildren,  but  myself.-    l|e  ".mVd 
over  England   working  at  job  or  pieei  work.  sendmg  .M 
be  earned  to  his  wife,  .nd  preaching  on  Sunday.  on  the 

lidT  "T"'  A  ..    aJlong  time'  ""•  wilh  Inich  '•bo' 

S  1  1  yy^i     roh  i'Tcd  ™0"V  ««">»!h  to  buy  the  free- 
hold of  hi.  l.ttle  cottage  at  Barford.     When  the  Warwick- 
ire  farm-laborers  struck  they  appealed  to  Arch  to   be 
heir  leader      The  strike  began  in  Veb.,  1872,  at  Welles- 
bourne,  7  miles  from  Warwick.     The  laborer,  there  and  in 
the  neighboring  hamlets   struck  for  an  advance  of  four 
shillings  ($1)  per  week.    Their  leader  was  one  John  Lewis. 
who  proposed  that  they  should  form  a  union,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  have  for  leader  a  beUer-taught  man  ;  so  Jomih 
Arch,  the  local  preacher,  was  sent  for.     After  much  foolish 
opposition  from  high-placed  people,  both  lay  snd  clerrr 
the  union  was  fairly  started  by  the  active  assistance  of 
rich  Radicals  in  Birmingham,  with  Mr.  Aubcron  !lrr< 
Mr.  Edward  Jenkins  (the  author  of  "Ginx's  Baby"),  nr' 
Langford,  and  other  reformers.      Arch  travelled  through 
II  parts  of  England,  organising  branches  of  the  union 
wherever  he  went.    In  two  months  such  progres.  was  made 
that  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  May  a  meeting  was  beld  at 
Leamington  of  delegates  from  all  parts  of   the  country 
presided  over  by  Mr.  O.  Dixon,  M.  P.  for  Birmingham! 
At  this  meeting  Arch  was  unanimously  elected  president 
of  the  union.     The  movement,  which  at  tint  was  only  a 
demand  for  a  few  more  shillings  a  week,  has  now  become 
one  of  political  importance,  and  the  laborers  demand  a 
vote  in  tho  counties,  as  the  artisans  bare  already  done  in 
the  cities.   Arch  at  first  avoided  all  political  references,  but 
when  the  queen,  through  her  steward,  discharged  the  la- 
borers on  her  private  estate  for  demanding  a  few  more 
shillings  a  week,  he  spoke  strong  words,  and  even  as  the 
movement  has  advanced  there  is  no  doubt  his  idras  hare 
advanced  also.     The  union  did  not  at  first  encourage  emi- 
gration.    Arch  said,  "  I  wish  to  assist  a  man  to  get  a  liv- 
ing in  England,  not  to  run  away  from  it."     Emigration 
had  been  tried,  and  many  laborers  had  been  persuaded  to 
go  to  Brazil,  where  they  had  suffered  terribly  from  the  in- 
sufficient food  and  from  the  yellow  fever.     Their  fate  was 
learned  from  some  of  their  number,  who  were  sent  to  New 
York  by  the  Brazilian  authorities.     (See  on  thin  subject, 
"  Reports  r.  -.•peeling  the  Condition  of  British  Emigrants 
in  Brazil,  presented  to  Parliament  by  Her  Majesty  '•  Com- 
mand," 1873,  and  a  heartrending  letter  from  one  of  the 
emigrants.  Thomas  Sheasby,  published   by  order  of  the 
earl  of   Kimberlcy  in  the   HsMS  of  Aug.  19,   1873.     Pee 
also,  for  a  thorough  exposure  of  the  whole  nefarious  busi- 
ness, a  little  book,  "Brazilian  Civilization,  from  an  Euro- 
pean Point  of  View,"  by  Jacarl  Ascu  (a  nom-dt-plume), 
London,  1873.)     As  the  men  sent  by  the  Brazilian  author- 
ities to  New  York  immediately  got  good  places,  snd  as  the 
nipi  -rintendent  declared  that  they  were  just  the  »<>rt  of  men 

I  here,  and  that  he  could  obtain  places  for  all  such 
who  should  arrive,  Arch  determined  to  visit  America  and 
look  into  the  matter  for  himself.     He  accordingly  came 
over  in  the  summer  of  1X73.  and  made  a  careful  rludr  of 
Canada,  returning  to  England  in  the  late  autumn  of'  the 

.  i-nr.  and  promising  to  return  to  America  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring  and  make  an  equally  can  f  til  study  of  the 

II  a  field  for  emigration.     His  re|  ort  will  be  looked 
for  with  great  interest,  and  if  it  shall  prove  favorable  the 
results  cannot  fail  to  be  of  importance  to  both  countries. 
i  \Ve  are  indebted   lor  the  facts  in  ih;«  notice  mainly  to  an 
article  in  the  New  York  ••  Tribune  "  lor  Auc    !''•.  l-~:'.     A 
brief  review  of  Jaeare  Assn's  book   will  be  found  in  the 
••  Athcnseum"  for  <M.  1».  I-  CLARTXCK  COOK. 

Arch.  i-nl  OL->    [from    the  C,r.  opxar«.  ••  ancient."  and 
**r<*-  :!'-e"].  literally,  "the  science 

of  antiquities."     The  term  in  its  widest  ,«cn'»c  includes  the 
knowledge  of  the  origin,  language,  religion,  laws,  m-ntu 
literature,   science,  arts,  mam  j__»rcry- 

thing,  in  fact,  that  can  be  learned  of  the  ancient  life  and 
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being  of  mankind.  Archaeology  may  thus  bo  made  to  com- 
prehend a  part,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  of  many  branches 
of  knowledge  which  are  recognized  as  distinct  or  independ- 
ent pursuits;  but  in  its  narrower,  and  perhaps  more  popular 
signification,  it  is  understood  to  have  reference  to  the  mate- 
rials from  which  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  condition  of  a 
country  is  to  be  attained.  These  materials  may  be  divided 
into  three  groups — written,  monumental,  and  traditional. 
The  first,  or  written  archaeology,  includes  both  the  science 
of  ancient  writings  and  the  knowledge  of  printed  books. 
The  second,  monumental  archaeology,  admits  of  almost  end- 
less subdivisions,  according  to  the  character  of  the  remains 
to  be  studied,  which  may  be  works  of  art,  such  as  buildings, 
sculptures,  paintings,  inscriptions,  coins,  armorial  bearings, 
furniture,  enamels,  glass,  porcelain,  etc. ;  works  of  engineer- 
ing, such  as  roads,  canals,  aqueducts,  mines,  etc. ;  articles 
of  dress,  armor,  or  personal  ornament ;  tools,  weapons,  uten- 
sils, etc.;  forme  of  sepulture;  vestiges  of  man  and  animals, 
such  as  bones,  etc.  The  third,  or  traditional  archaeology, 
may  bo  said  to  include  the  oral  literature  of  a  people,  their 
dialects,  legends,  proverbs,  ballads,  as  well  as  their  sports, 
customs,  and  superstitions. 

In  regard  to  the  application  of  the  words  Archaeology 
and  Antiquities,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the.  latter  has 
reference  properly  to  the  objects  studied,  the  former  to  the 
study  itself.  And  though  archaeology  in  its  more  limited 
signification  refers  to  the  materials  studied,  those  materials 
are  considered  not  as  individuals,  but  in  their  totality. 
Thus,  while  we  might  say  a  "collection  of  antiquities"  (i.  e. 
of  antique  objects),  we  could  not  so  properly  say  "  a  collec- 
tion of  archaeology,"  though  we  might  say  "an  archaeologi- 
cal collection."  The  study  of  archaeology  was  long  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  antiquities  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  but  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  at- 
tention was  turned  to  the  antiquities  of  other  ancient  nations 
and  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  Rosctta 
Stone,  which  gave  a  key  to  its  hieroglyphics,  the  archaeology 
of  Egypt  has  made  considerable  progress;  while  the  dis- 
coveries of  Layard,  Rawlinson,  and  others  have  already  far 
advanced  that  of  Assyria.  Within  the  last  few  years  the 
archaeology  of  India  and  that  of  China  have  been  success- 
fully prosecuted.  The  rude  and  scanty  remains  of  the  ab- 
original inhabitants  of  North  America  have  occupied  the 
attention  of  men  of  letters  in  this  country ;  while  the  more 
stately  and  instructive  monuments  of  Central  and  South 
America  have  fully  rewarded  the  investigations  of  anti- 
quaries. Pre-historic  archaeology,  or  the  study  of  the  relics 
of  man  as  he  existed  before  the  dawn  of  history,  is  of  late 
attracting  much  attention,  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries at  Copenhagen  having  given  this  branch  of  the  subject 
especial  attention,  Northern  Europe  being  peculiarly  rich 
in  remains  of  the  pre-historic  ages. 

In  Great  Britain,  too,  pre-historic  remains  of  the  most 
ancient  origin  have  been  abundantly  found,  and  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt  that  many  ancient  relics  which  have 
been  regarded  as  Druidical  are  in  reality  ante-Celtic.  But 
in  France  and  Belgium,  especially,  have  the  labors  of 
Boucher  de  Pcrthes,  Lartet,  De  Vibraye,  and  others  been 
rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  very  ancient  human  relics. 
In  Switzerland  (see  LAKE  DWELLINGS),  in  Italy,  Turkey, 
Germany,  India,  America,  and  in  many  other  lands,  the 
study  of  these  profoundly  interesting  pre-historic  remains 
has  aroused  much  enthusiasm.  But  the  work  is  as  yet  in 
its  early  infancy.  The  Cyclopean  walls  of  the  southern 
peninsulas  of  Europe  are  now  generally  assigned  to  the 
pre-historic  ages.  The  fruits  of  the  discoveries  near  the 
supposed  site  of  ancient  Troy  are  by  many  referred  to  pre- 
historic times.  Still,  the  presence  of  inscriptions  with 
what  seem  like  Semitic  characters  must  link  these  supposed 
"treasures  of  Priam"  with  historic  peoples.  The  later 
heroic  age  of  Greece  has  left  but  few  undoubted  relics. 
The  discovery  of  Phrygian  ruins  bearing  the  name  of 
King  Midas  is  interesting  in  this  connection,  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  these  ruins  can  with  confidence  be  re- 
ferred to  the  age  of  Midas.  The  deeply  interesting  dis- 
coveries in  Cyprus  (see  CYPRUS  and  CKSXOLA,  m)  have 
shown  us  unquestionably  the  works  of  historic  times.  The 
recent  (1873)  discovery  of  the  key  to  the  reading  of  the 
strange  inscriptions  in  the  syllabic  alphabet  of  Cyprus 
have  thus  far  given  no  evidence  of  their  being  of  very  re- 
mote origin,  and  the  inscriptions  themselves  are  in  Greek 
of  a  very  marked  dialect. 

While  pre-historic  archeology  opens  to  ns  a  world  of 
mystery  and  wonder,  the  archaeology  of  later  times  serves 
to  dispel  mysteries ;  the  resulting  effect  of  the  two  being  to 
remove  the  mysterious  age  farther  backward  into  the  past. 
Much  that  has  hitherto  been  unexplained  is  receiving  light 
from  the  labors  of  archaeologists  in  the  valley  of  the  Eu- 
phrates-Tigris, as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Nile.  Biblical 
archaeology  is  greatly  forwarded  by  the  labors  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Americans  in  the  Iloly  Land.  The  Asiatic  so- 


cieties find  abundant  material  for  examination  in  South- 
eastern India,  a  new  and  almost  untrodden  field.  Osiander. 
Fresnel,  and  other  Semitic  scholars  would  appear  to  have 
solved  the  riddle  of  the  Jlimyaritic  inscriptions  in  Arabia; 
and  the  wonders  of  the  semi-civilizations  of  America  be- 
fore the  time  of  Columbus  have  been  much  diminished  by 
the  simple  and  yet  admirable  generalizations  which  have 
I  been  of  late  brought  forward  with  regard  to  them.  (See 
the  article  ARCHITECTURE  OF  TUB  AMERICAN  ABORIGINES  in 
the  present  work,  by  LEWIS  II.  MUIIGAX,  LL.D.)  But  an 
interest  hardly  less  intense  than  attaches  to  the  above- 
mentioned  works  is,  and  long  has  been,  felt  in  the  antiqui- 
ties of  the  Middle  Ages,  both  ecclesiastical  and  social. 
The  civilizations  of  ancient  Rome  and  Greece  are  quite 
clearly  marked  off  from  ours,  while  the  Christian  civiliza- 
tion that  sprang  up  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  is  our  own  civ- 
ilization, and  must  possess  for  ever  a  deep  interest  to  the 
student  of  the  science  of  humanity.  The  French  and  Ital- 
ians have  given  special  attention  to  this  department. 

Among  other  archaeological  works  going  on  at  present 
or  quite  recently,  may  be  mentioned  the  interesting  and 
quite  important  excavations  at  Ephesus  and  other  points 
in  Asia  Minor ;  those  at  Cyrcne  and  Carthage;  and  the  labors 
of  Mariette  Bey  in  Egypt,  so  pregnant  with  important  conse- 
quences, extended,  by  the  direction  of  the  khedive  of  Egypt, 
to  Nubia  and  the  Soudan.  The  British  war  in  Abyssinia  has 
led  to  discoveries  of  much  interest  in  regard  to  the  literary 
archaeology  of  that  remarkable  region.  The  monumental 
arcluvology  of  Brazil,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  the  rest  of  South 
America  has  been  studied  with  important  results. 

The  quite  modern  science  of  "folk-lore,"  which  ex- 
amines and  compares  the  traditions,  legends,  superstitions, 
and  immemorial  customs  of  existing  peoples,  links  itself 
inseparably  with  some  departments  of  archaeology ;  and  it 
is  from  the  study  of  long-overlooked  traces  of  the  old 
Ayran  and  Sanscrit  traditions,  legends,  superstitions,  and 
customs  that  they  receive  much  of  the  light  which  has 
lately  been  shed  upon  them — a  light  which  shows  very 
plainly  that  a  common,  if  very  remote,  kinship  unites  all 
the  Indo-European  peoples.  Such  considerations  show  that 
the  true  archaeologist  is  no  mere  antiquarian  curiosity- 
hunter,  but  a  student  of  matters  which  have  a  very  wide 
and  deep  interest  to  nearly  every  thoughtful  mind. 

The  science  of  archaeology  has  been  greatly  promoted  by 
the  publication  of  chronicles,  records,  catalogues,  etc.,  by 
the  formation  of  clubs  and  societies,  and  by  the  establish- 
ment of  museums  for  the  collection  and  classification  of 
antiquities.  Among  the  societies  formed  for  this  purpose 
may  be  mentioned  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London, 
which  was  founded  in  1572,  but  was  not  incorporated  by 
royal  charter  until  1751  ;  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  chartered  in  1780  ;  and  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
for  promoting  "the  study  of  science,  polite  literature,  and 
antiquities,"  which  was  chartered  in  1786.  The  last  two 
have  good  museums  of  national  antiquities.  Among  the 
most  celebrated  antiquarian  collections  are  those  of  the 
British  Museum  in  London,  which  contains,  besides  a  great 
collection  of  early  manuscripts,  galleries  of  Assyrian, 
Egyptian,  Etruscan,  Greek,  Roman,  British,  and  mediaeval 
antiquities :  the  museums  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Hotel  de 
Cluny  in  Paris,  which  contain  an  unrivalled  collection  of 
mediaeval  in  addition  to  more  ancient  antiquities;  and  the 
Royal  Museum  at  Naples,  which  contains  most  of  the  ob- 
jects recovered  during  the  last  one  hundred  years  from 
the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  Among  the  best 
works  on  classic  antiquity  are  those  of  MONTFATCON,  par- 
ticularly his  "Antiquitf  Expliquee"  (10  vols.,  1719),  and 
WINCKELMANN'S  "  Geschichte  dcr  Kunst  des  Alterthums" 
(1766),  and  his  "Monumcnti  antichi  incditi"  (1766).  On 
Egyptian  archaeology,  see  the  works  of  Cbampollion  and 
Bunsen.  Among  the  recent  works  on  archaeology  those  by 
WF.STROPP,  "Handbook  of  Archaeology"  (1867),  JAIIN, 
"Aus  der  Altcrthumswissenchaft"  (1860),  and  J.  II.  PAH- 
KEit's  "Archaeology  of  Rome"  (vol.  i.  1874),  deserve  to 
be  here  mentioned.  On  pre-historic  archaeology  see  LUB- 
BOTK,  "Pre-historic  Times"  (2d  ed.  1869);  BALDWIN, 
"Pre-historic  Nations"  (1869),  and  "Ancient  America" 
(1872);  C.  C.  JOXES,  "Antiquities  of  the  Southern  In- 
dians" (1873) ;  FOSTER,  "  Pre-historic-  Races  of  the  U.  S." 
(1873).  Among  the  writers  upon  Scandinavian  pre-his- 
toric remains  we  may  mention  N.  M.  PETEHSEN,  FINN 
MAGNUSES,  and  WORSAAK.  (See  also  the  articles  IIiEno- 
(ji.vi'iiics;  CrxEiFORM  INSCRIPTIONS,  by  W.  HAYES  WARD; 
BIBLICAL  ARCHEOLOGY  ;  and  PICK-HISTORIC  RACES.) 

REVISED  BY  C.  W.  GREENE. 

Archirop'teryx  [from  the  Or.  Apxa"«'  "old,"  and 
irrfpiif,  "  wing"],  a  remarkable  fossil  bird  found  in  the 
lithographic  limestones  (Jurassic)  of  Solenhofen,  Bavaria, 
and  named  by  Prof.  Owen.  This  bird  exhibits  some  pecu- 
liarities of  anatomical  structure  which  have  led  zoologists 
to  consider  it  as  a  kind  of  connecting  link  between  birda 
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and  reptile-.  The  head  is  not  distinctly  shown  in  the  fos- 
sil. The  wing-  are  si,,,rti  but  provided  with  long  ,,1, ,,„.- 
spread  somewhat  like  a  fan.  The  tail  is  long,  and  com 

Soscd  of  a  large  number  of  vcrtchnc.  from  which  feathers 
ivergo  on  cither  side.     The  feet  aro  similar  to  those  of 
birds. 

Archniff'(or  Arkeg),  Loch,  a  beautiful  lake  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Inverness,  1  mile  W.  of  Loch  Lochv 
(or  Lochii>).  It  is  about  17  miles  long  and  1  mile  wide. 
The  adjacent  scenery  is  picturesque. 

Archan'gcl  [Or.  OPX<>YV<A«,  from  ip\u.  to  "bo  8rst," 
and  ayytAo«.  a  "  messenger"  or  "angel"],  an  angel  of  the 
highest  order:  a  ruling  angel.  (Sec  Avert..)  This  term 
is  used  in  tho  New  Testament — Jude  9  and  1  Them.  iv.  16. 

Arrhaii'ei-l,  or  Archangclsk',  a  government  or 
province,  of  European  Russia,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  bv 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  on  the  K.  by  the  Ural  Mountains,  on  the 
8.  by  Wologda  and  Oloneti,  and  on  the  W.  by  Finland.  It 
comprises  Russian  Lapland,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  the  White  Sea.  The  surface  is  flat,  and  the  soil  mostly 
barren,  but  produces  valuable  timber.  The  climate  is  very 
severe.  Area,  286,739  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1867,  275,779. 

Archangel,  a  seaport-town  of  Russia,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  that  name,  is  on  the  Dwina.  about  20  miles 
from  its  entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Archangel  (or  the  White 
Sea) ;  lat.  64°  32'  N.,  Ion.  40°  33'  E.  The  houses  are 
mostly  of  wood.  It  has  about  twelve  churches  and  an 
ecclesiastical  college.  The  harbor  is  closed  by  ice  except 
ii bout  three  months,  from  July  to  September,  during  which 
period  it  is  visited  by  many  foreign  vessels.  The  chief 
articles  of  export  are  fish,  furs,  lumber,  tallow,  flax,  linseed, 
tar,  iron,  and  bristles.  This  place,  which  was  founded  in 
1584,  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  seaport  of  Russia. 
1'op.  iii  1X117,  19,936. 

Archbixh'op  [Lat.  arcftfepiVeopu/  Or.  apx><inV«<nr<x. 
from  apx<i>,  to  "  ho  first,"  and  jjrurKoirot ,  an  "  overseer,"  a 
"bishop"],  the  term  applied  to  the  head-bishop  of  an  ec-  I 
clesiastical  province  containing  several  dioceses,  who  has  j 
also  a  diocese  of  his  own.     The  title  came  into  use  during  i 
the  fourth  century,  and  is  said  to  have  been  first  employed 
by  Athanasius. 

Arch/bold,  a  post-village  of  German  township,  Fulton 
oo.,  0.  Pop.  373.. 

Arch'dale  (JOHN),  an  Englishman  and  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  became  governor  of  Carolina  in  1695. 
He  introduced  the  cultivation  of  rice,  anil  in  several  re- 
spects promoted  tho  prosperity  of  the  colony.  In  1707  he 
published  a  "  Description  of  the  Province  of  Carolina." 

Archdea'con  [Lat.  arcAiW/ac'oHtt*],  an  ecclesiastic 
whose  jurisdiction  is  immediately  subordinate  to  that  of  a 
bishop.  An  archdeacon  was  originally  an  assistant  of  the 
bishop,  and  tin  overseer  of  the  deacons  and  younger  clergy. 
Tho  authority  of  tho  archdeacons  gradually  increased,  and 
bcc  uiie  distinct  from  that  of  tho  bishops,  so  that  in  the 
twelfth  century  they  were  recognized  as  influential  prcl-  ] 
ates.  Since  that  time  their  power  and  influence  nave 
been  much  reduced.  The  Church  of  England  has  seventy- 
one  archdeacons,  who  have  a  limited  vice-episcopal  terri- 
torial jurisdiction.  (See  DKACON.) 

Archduke'  and  Archduch'ess,  titles  assumed  by  all 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  in- 
herited by  their  descendants  through  the  male  line.  The 
title  of  archduke  was  first  taken  by  the  dukes  of  Austria 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  or  earlier,  but  their  claim  to  that 
mark  of  precedence  over  the  other  dukes  of  the  tierman 
empire  was  not  recognized  by  the  emperor  and  the  electors 
until  Ii:.:!. 

Archcgosau'rng  [from  the  Or.  opxTy*.  a  "leader  "or 
"  beginner,"  and  <r«epov,  a  "  lizard  "  or  '*  saurian  "],  a  fossil 
animal,  so  named  because  it  was  siipp"-cd  to  have  been  the 
beginning  of  reptilian  life.  It  is  found  in  the  Bavarian 
coal-measures,  (loldfuss  in  1X17  described  three  species 
discovered  in  the  coal-field  of  Saarbriick,  and  gave  them 
the  generic  name*  of  ArcheytiaaHi-ut.  Professor  Owen  con- 
siders this  animal  as  a  remarkable  connecting  link  between 
reptiles  and  fishes.  Agassiz  and  Dana  regard  it  as  a  gan- 
oid tish,  while  others  class  it  with  salamandroid  batra- 

\  rrbi-la'iis,  a  Oreek  philosopher,  fnrnanied  PHYSIC  i -s. 

hecau-e  he  applied  himself  chiefly  to  physical  science,  was 

a  native  of  Miletus,  or,  as  some  say.  of  Athens.  Ho  was  a 
pupil  of  Allaxagoras.  and  flourished  about  l.">0  11.  ('.  r*oe- 
rates  vvas  one  of  his  pupils.  Arehelaus  taught  that  thcic 
were  two  principles  of  generation  heat,  which  mov  cs.  and 
cold,  which  remains  at  rest.  His  works,  if  he  wroti 
are  not  extant. 


Areholiui§  [Or.  'Apx/Jiw],  king  of  Macedonia,  was  a 
(on  of  1'erdiccas  II.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  413  B.  C.     He 
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patronited  Enripidea  and  Zeuxis  and  other  lirerk  poeU 
and  »rti"ts.     BoentM  wa>  Invited  to  hit  court,  but  .lid  not 
go.     Thu  king  promoted  the  pr-wperity  uf  Macedonia  by 
ds  and  other  internal  improvement!.    Died  in  39.' 

Archelaim,  an  able  general  of  Milhridaten  the  Ontt, 
was  a  native  of  Cappad.wia.  He  commanded  a  large  army 
which  that  king  sent  to  oppose  the  Roman*  in  Grew*  In 
87  B.  C.  He  captured  a  number  of  iilandi  and  oco, 
Athens,  where  he  was  attacked  and  be«ieged  by  Sulla. 
Having  been  forced  to  evacuate  Atbeni.  he  retired  to  The*. 
•aly  in  86  B.  C.,  and  was  defeated  by  Sulla  at  Ch.rone'a 
and  Orehomenu*.  He  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Sulla 
in  the  year  85,  and  deserted  to  the  Roman*  in  81  I 

ArchclauH,  a  ton  of  the  preceding,  became  high  print 
of  Comana  about  63  B.C.  He  pretended  to  be  a  .on  of 
King  Mithridates,  and  by  that  imposture  induced  BereBiet, 
queen  of  Egypt,  to  marry  him.  After  he  had  reigned  abo«t 
six  months  in  Egypt,  he  wai  defeated  and  killed  by  the 
Romans  in  55  B.  C.  Ho  left  a  son,  Arohelau>.  who  wu 
high  priest  of  Comana  until  he  wai  deprived  of  that  office 
by  Cesar  in  47  B.  C. 

Archelan*,  a  son  of  Herod  tht  Great  by  Malthaee,  a 
Samaritan  woman.  On  the  death  of  bil  father  (4  B.  C.) 
he  became  ethnarch  of  Judca,  Samaria,  and  Idumea;  hit 
full  brother  Antipas  and  his  half  brother  Philip  receiving 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  Fear  of  him  sent  the  parent* 
of  Jesus  into  Galilee.  In  6  A.  I),  he  was  deposed  by  Au- 
gustus, and  banished  to  Vienne,  Uaul,  where  probably  he 
died. 

Archelaa*,  a  Greek  sculptor,  a  native  of  Priene.  it 
supposed  to  have  lived  about  30-60  A.  D.  He  produced  an 
admirable  marble  bas-relief  representing  the  apotheoiii  of 
Homer,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Archenceph'ala  [from  the  Or.  «prf.  'he  "flrrt  or 
highest  place,"  and  .'y«^«Ao<,  the  ••  brain  "],  a  term  applied 
to  the  highest  division  of  the  class  Mammalia,  to  which  the 
order  Bimana,  composed  of  tho  solitary  gcnut  Uumo,  be- 
longs. 

Ar'rhrnholz'.von  (Jonixi  WILRELM),  BARO*,  a  Ger- 
man historian,  born  at  Dam/  1745.     He  served 
in  the  Prussian  army  in  the  Seven  Years'  war,  after  which 
he  travelled  in  England  and  other  countries.     He  wrote. 
besides  other  works.  "  England  and  Italy"    .'  v..l-..  1 
and  a  popular  "  Hi.-tory  of  the  Seven  Years'  War"  (2  vols., 
1793),  which  was  translated  into  many  languages.     I 
Feb.  28,  1812. 

Ar'cher  [from  the  Lat.  or'nu,  a  "  bow  ;  Fr.  arclur}  and 
Archery*  An  archer  is  one  who  shoots  with  a  bow.  In 
ancient  times  archers  formed  an  important  portion  of  the 
armies  of  most  Oriental  and  of  all  barbarous  or  semi-bar- 
barous nations.  Among  the  ancients,  the  < 'retails.  Par- 
thians.  and  Thraeians,  and  in  the  .Middle  Ages  the  English, 
were  especially  distiii?  ii-hcd  for  the  skill  and  efficiency  of 
their  archers.  The  English  archers  decided  the  fate  of  the 
day  in  the  important  battles  of  i'rccy,  Poitiers,  and  Agin- 
court.  Among  the  Asiatic  Turks,  the  Persians,  the  Tar- 
tars, and  other  nations  of  the  East,  at  well  at  certain  na- 
tive African  tribes  and  some  American  Indians,  the  bow 
and  arrow  arc  still  used  as  weapons  of  war.  In  England 
archery  is  now  no  more  than  a  pastime;  it  is  promoted  by 
archery  clubs  or  societies.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
of  England  archery  was  much  patroniied  by  the  court. 
After  his  reign  archery  fell  into  disuse  for  about  a  century. 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  it  wa*  revived 
as  a  fashionable  pastime;  even  ladies  often  taking  part  in 
the  trials  of  skill.  The  exercise,  especially  in  the  form  of 
target-shooting,  is  still  popular.  (Sec  Bow  and  ARROW.) 

Ar'cher,  a  county  in  the  X.  of  Texas.  Area,  900  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Link-  Wichita  River  and  its 
North  and  South  Forks.  It  has  only  a  small  settled  popu- 
lation. It  is  well  adapted  to  pasturage.  Bismuth,  copper, 
and  other  metals  are  found.  The  county  was  returned  at 
having  no  population  in  1-."". 

Archer,  a  post-township  of  Harrison  co.,0.    Pop.  72(. 

Archer  (BHAXCH  T.).  M.  D..  born  In  1790  in  Virginia, 
studio!  medicine  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  long  a  promi- 
nent physician  and  politician  in  Virginia.  He  went  to 
Texas,  in  !*:;!  took  part  in  the  revolution,  was  in  1835 
president  "I  the  "  Consultation,"  and  wa*  sent  as  a  com- 
missioner to  the  I'.  S.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Texan 
ess,  and  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  and 
secretary  "f  war  1S39-41!.  Died  Sept.  JJ,  1856,  in  Ilraio- 
riaeo..  'IV  \. 

Archer  (Join),  M.  D.,  born  in  Harfordc....  M.I. .  in  17H. 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  ITi'.n.  was  the  first  person  who 

received  the  decree  "t     M.    D.   in   . \lll.-riea.  he 

•  I    from  the    Philadelphia    Medicii!   I'..!!.—.     ,n    I 
He  served  for  a  time  as  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary 
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war,  and  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Maryland  (1801- 
07).  Died  in  1810. 

Archer  (STEVENSON),  LL.D.,  a  son  of  Dr.  John  Ar- 
cher, born  in  llarford  co.,  Md.,  and  graduated  at  Princeton 
in  1805.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Maryland 
(1811-17and  1819-21),  and  was  a  judge  in  the  State  court 
of  appeals,  and  for  a  time  U.  S.  judge  in  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory. Died  Juno  5, 1848. 

Archer  (STEVENSON),  JR.,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Harford  co.,  Md.,  in  1827,  graduated  at  Princeton  College 
in  1846,  became  a  lawyer,  and  in  1806  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, of  which  he  is  still  (1873)  a  member. 

Archer  (WILLIAM  S.),  a  Senator,  born  in  Amelia  co., 
Va.,  Mar.  5, 1789.  He  was  educated  at  William  and  Mary 
College,  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1820  to  1835,  and 
was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  by  the  Whigs  of  Virginia 
in  1841.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Senate's  committee  on 
foreign  relations.  Died  Mar.  28,  1855. 

Archer  Fish,  the  name  of  certain  small  East  Indian 
fishes  of  the  aeanthopterygious  family  of  Bramidee.  They 


Archer  Fish. 

project  drops  of  water  at  insects,  which  they  thus  cause  to 
fall  from  the  air  into  the  water,  and  then  devour  them. 
The  Toro'tes  jactila'tor,  one  of  these  archer  fishes,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Java,  and  about  six  inches  long.  The  only  remark- 
able peculiarity  in  the  form  of  this  fish  is  its  greatly  elon- 
gated lower  jaw,  which  perhaps  may  aid  it  in  directing  the 
liquid  missile  upon  which  its  subsistence  partially  depends, 
as  does  that  of  the  hunter  on  the  accuracy  of  his  rifle.  "So 
powerful,"  says  Wood,  "is  the  projectile  force,  end  so 
marvellously  accurate  is  the  aim  [of  the  Toxotcs  jarulator], 
that  it  will  strike  a  fly  with  certainty  at  a  distance  of  three 
or  even  four  feet." 

Ar'ches,  Court  of,  a  court  of  ecclesiastical  law  in 
England,  is  the  chief  court  of  appeal  in  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  which  includes  nearly  all  England.  The  dean 
of  arches  is  usually  the  deputy  of  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. This  court  is  so  called  he-cause  it  was  once  held 
in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow  (de  Arcubiw). 

Ar'chetype  [from  the  Gr.  ip^.  a  "beginning,"  "ori- 
gin," and  TVITOS,  "a  type"],  the  original  pattern  or  model 
of  a  work;  the  original  type  on  which  others  are  formed. 
Among  Platonic  philosophers  the  term  archetype  was  ap- 
plied to  the  original  patterns  or  ideas  existing  in  the  Di- 
vine mind  before  the  creation. 

Archiac,  d'  (ETIENNE  JI-LES  AIOTLPHE  DESMIER  DE 
SAINT-SIMON),  VICOMTE,  a  French  geologist  and  author, 
born  at  Rhcims  in  1802.  He  published,  besides  other 
works  in  French,  a  romance  entitled  "  '/.mm.  or  the  Chiv- 
alry of  Rhodes"  (3  vols..  1828),  and  a  "History  of  the 
Progress  of  Geology  from  1834  to  1863"  (8  vols.,  1847-62). 
The  latter  was  published  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

Ar'chias  (Aui,us  LiriNirs),  a  Greek  poet,  born  at 
Antioch,  became  a  resident  of  Rome  in  102  B.  C.,  and  ob- 
tained the  right  of  citizenship.  He  was  intimate  with 


Cicero  and  Lucullus,  and  was  courted  or  patronized  by 
several  eminent  men  on  account  of  his  genius  or  learning. 
Having  been  accused  of  being  an  alien,  lie  was  defended  by 
Cicero  in  an  able  oration  ("  Pro  Archia")  about  60  B.  C. 
Among  the  works  of  Avchias  which  are  lost  was  a  poem  on 
the  Mithridatic  war.  (See  WALLENIUS,  "  Disscrtatio  de 
Aulo  Licinio  Archia,"  1806.) 

Archia'ter,  or  Archiator  [Gr.  ap^a-rpat,  a  "chief 
physician,"  from  apx">  to  "  bo  first,"  and  tarpos,  "  physi- 
cian "],  a  title  given  by  the  Roman  emperors  to  some  of 
their  medical  attendants;  also  to  certain  oflieials  who  were 
paid  by  the  state  or  city,  and  were  expected  to  give  gratui- 
tous medical  treatment  to  the  poor. 

Archibald,  a  post-borough  of  Luzcrne  co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
Delaware  und  Hudson  R.  R.,  about  12  miles  N.  E.  of  Scran- 
ton.  Here  are  rieh  coal-mines.  Pop.  2571. 

Archibald  (ADAMS  G.),  born  in  Truro,  Nova  Scotia, 
May  18,  1814,  became  a  lawyer  in  18:H),  solicitor-general 
of  Nova  Scotia  in  1856,  and  was  a  prominent  legislator  in 
that  province.  In  1867  lie  was  president  of  the  Canadian 
council  and  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  and  in  1871- 
72  lieutenant-governor  of  Manitoba  and  the  North-west 
Provinces. 

Archida'mus  II..  of  Sparta,  became  king  about  470 
B.  C.  He  waged  war  against  the  Messenians,  and  com- 
manded the  army  which  invaded  Attica  in  43]  B.  C.,  but 
the  Athenians  declined  a  battle.  This  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest campaigns  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  was  the 
father  of  the  famous  Agcsilaus.  Died  in  427  B.  C. 

Archidamus  III*,  king  of  Sparta,  was  a  grandson 
of  the  preceding  and  son  of  Agesilaus  II.  He  defeated 
the  Arcadians  and  Argives  in  367  B.  C.,  in  a  battle  which 
was  called  the  "scarless"  or  "tearless,"  because  no  Spar- 
tan was  killed  in  it.  In  362  he  defended  Sparta  with  suc- 
cess against  Epaminondas.  He  began  to  reign  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  361  B.  C.,  and  was  an  ally'  of  the  Phociana 
in  the  Sacred  war.  Having  led  an  army  to  Italy  to  aid 
the  Tarentines,  he  was  killed  in  battle  in  338  B.  C. 

Archidamus  V.  was  the  last  king  of  the  Proclid  line. 
He  was  a  brother  of  Agis  IV.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  240 
B.  C,  He  was  soon  killed  by  the  parties  that  murdered  Agig. 

Archido'na,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Malaga,  9  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Antequera.  It  is  on  the  rail- 
way from  Granada  to  Antequera.  It  has  large  quarries 
of  marble,  and  many  Roman  antiquities.  Pop.  7410. 

Ar'chil,  Or'chil.  or  Orseille  [perhaps  a  corruption 
of  roccel'la,  a  "  little  roek,"  so  named  because  the  plant 
grows  on  rocks],  a  reddish-purple  dye  obtained  from  various 
species  of  lichens,  among  which  are  the  Lit-hcn  i-occella  or 
Roccella  tinctoria,  Jtoccella  fuviformia,  and  Lecanura  tar- 
tarea.  These  are  gathered  from  rocks  near  the  shores  of  the 
Canaries,  the  Azores,  the  Cape  de  Verde  Isles,  Sardinia,  Cor- 
sica, Ceylon,  Madeira,  Lower  California,  Auvcrgne,  the  Py- 
renees, Sweden,  and  many  other  countries.  The  lichens 
do  not  contain  the  coloring-matter  ready  formed,  but  they 
contain  colorless  acids,  erythric,  lecanoric,  orscllinic,  ererm'c, 
etc.,  which  readily  change  to  ORCIN  (which  see).  By  the 
action  of  air  and  ammonia  the  colorless  orein  changes  to 
purple  orcein,  which  is  the  coloring-principle  of  archil.  To 
produce  the  archil,  the  weeds  are  reduced  to  pulp,  a  little 
putrid  urine  or  ainmonic  carbonate  is  added,  and  the  whole 
is  allowed  to  putrefy  or  ferment.  In  a  week  or  ten  days 
the  color  is  fully  developed.  By  adding  potassic  or  soilic 
carbonate,  instead  of  ammonia,  a  blue  color,  LITML'S  (which 
see),  is  obtained  instead  of  archil.  Cudbeuv  is  a  variety  of 
archil  made  at  Glasgow.  Archil  produces  beautiful  shades 
of  purple,  violet,  mauve,  red,  etc.,  but,  unfortunately,  they 
are  not,  as  generally  employed,  permanent.  Dr.  Stenhouse 
suggested  some  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  archil, 
which  were  in  1856  put  in  practice  by  M.  Marnas  of  the 
firm  of  Guinon,  Manias  <t  Bonnet  of  Lyons.  He  treated 
lichens  with  milk  of  lime,  filtered,  precipitated  the  color- 
producing  principles  by  hydrochloric  acid,  washed  them 
on  a  filter,  dissolved  them  in  ammonia,  and  subjected  the 
solution  to  a  temperature  of  from  153°  to  160°  for  twenty  or 
twenty-five  days.  The  color  being  at  this  time  fully  de- 
veloped, he  precipitated  it  by  adding  calcic  chloride.  The 
purple  lake  thus  obtained  was  sold  as  French  purple.  To 
dye  with  this  lake  it  is  mixed  with  oxalic  acid  and  water, 
boiled,  and  filtered.  The  color  all  goes  into  solution,  a 
little  ammonia  is  added,  and  on  introducing  the  silk,  wool, 
or  mordanted  cotton  (mordanted  with  albumen,  or  as  for 
Turkey-red),  they  become  dyed  with  magnificent,  fast  shades 
of  purple.  Unfortunately  for  M.  Marnas,  in  the  same  year 
that  he  developed  his  French  purple  (1856)  Mr.  Perkin  dis- 
covered his  tuitttr?,  which  was  the  starting-point  in  the 
great  aniline-color  industry.  Archil  has  therefore  a  com- 
paratively limited  application.  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 
Archil'ochus  [Gr.  'Ap^Aoxoi],  a  Greek  poet,  was  born 
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in  the  island  of  I'aros.  He  flourished  about  710-670  B.C. 
At  an  early  ;iu"  I"  emigrated  to  Thaaos  and  became  a 
soldier,  hut  lie  lust  or  threw  away  his  shield  in  a  battle  be- 
tween the  Thasians  and  Thraeian-.  !!<•  afterward*  went 
to  Sparta.  tr""i  which  he  wan  banished,  probably  for  the 
licentiousness  of  Ins  verges.  lie  wrote  odes,  elegies,  and 
satires,  which  were  extremely  severe  and  personal,  was  re- 
ga  r-lcd  as  the  inventor  of  iambic  verse,  and  was  ranked 
by  uneieiit  erilies  as  second  In  Homer.  lli«  versatile  and 
brilliant  genius  is  highly  praised  by  Quintilian.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  ho  was  killed  in  a  battle  between  the  Pa- 
rians and  the  people  of  Naxos.  The  extant  fragments  of 
his  pin-try  have  been  edited  by  Bcrgk  in  his"  I'octw  Lyrici 
1-1  .....  oruin  "  (1H54).  (See  MUl.l.KR,  "  Literature  of  Ancient 

Greece.") 

Archimn'Riis,  the  chief  of  the  ancient  Persian  magi. 
This  title  and  office,  belonged  to  the  reigning  king  of  Persia 
after  the  time  of  Darius  1.,  who,  having  ordered  a  general 
massacre  of  the  magi,  directed  that  it  should  bo  recorded 
on  Ilia  monument  that  he  was  the  master  of  the  magi.  It 
is  :i  l-o  the  name,  of  a  powerful  and  wicked  magician  in 
isprnser's  "Faerie  Quocne." 

Archiman'tlrite  [Lat.  archimandri'la,  from  the  Gr. 
apx'i>  (he  '•  lirst  place  or  power,"  and  /ia*>2pa,  a  "retreat"  or 
"  resting-place  "],  an  ecclesiastic  who  presides  over  mon- 
asteries of  the  Greek  Church.  The  Russian  bishops  are 
n  from  (he  archimandrites.  The  title  is  retained  in 
I  lie  t  i  reek  rite  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Archime'dcs  [Gr.  'Apx<pii!if]-  the  greatest  of  ancient 
genmc  'tors.  won  born  at  Syracuse  about  287  B.  C.,  and  was 
of  lireek  ext  met  ion.  Hi'  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of 
Conon  and  a  kinsman  of  Iliero  II.,  king  of  Syracuse,  by 
whom  he  was  patronized.  He  enriched  geometry,  mathe- 
matics, and  mechanics  with  important  discoveries,  and  in- 
vented several  useful  and  powerful  machines.  King  Hiero 
suspecting  that  a  goldsmith  had  mixed  alloy  with  a  golden 
crown  which  he  had  made  for  him,  applied  to  Archimedes 
to  detect  the  fraud.  The  solution  of  thin  problem  suggested 
itself  to  him  as  he  entered  a  full  bathing-tub,  and  per 
that  his  body  must  displace  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  its 
own  bulk,  Greatly  delighted  with  the  discovery,  he  ran 
out  of  the  bath,  without  having  dressed  (as  the  story  goes), 
exclaiming  "  Kurvku  !"  —  "  I  have  found  it  !"  He  discovered 
the  proportion  which  a  sphere  bears  to  a  cylinder  by  which 
it  is  enclosed.  He  was  the  author  of  a  celebrated  laying, 
"  Abs  ffoD  ITTW  Knl  TT\V  yriv  Kifqcrw  "  —  "  (Jive  me  where  I  may 
stand  and  I  will  move  the  world"  (or  "universe").  When 
Syracuse  was  besieged  by  the  Roman  general  Marcellus, 
Archimedes  exerted  his  ingenuity  in  the  invention  and  con- 
struction of  powerful  machines  or  engines  for  the  defence 
of  that  city.  The  tradition  that  he  burned  the  Roman 
ships  by  mirrors  is  not  confirmed  by  Polybius  and  Plutarch, 
and  is  'discredited  by  many  writers.  He  was  killed,  it  is 
said,  at  the  capture  of  Syracuse,  in  212  B.  C.,  by  'a  Roman 
soldier,  who  would  have  spared  his  life  if  Archimedes  had 
not  been  so  absorbed  in  a  problem  that  he  would  not  com- 
ply with  the  soldier's  summons  to  surrender  or  to  follow 
him.  lie  wrote  numerous  works,  of  which  eight  are  extant, 
namely:  "  On  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder;"  "The  Measure- 
ment of  a  Circle;"  "On  the  Euilibrium  and  Centre  of 


mely:  "  On  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder;"  "The  Measu 
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Spirals  ;"  ••  The  tjuadraturo  of  the  Parabola;"  "  The  Are- 
iniriiis:"  and  "On  Flouting  Bodies."     According   to    hit 
direction,  a  cylinder  enclosing  a  sphere  was  engraved  on 
his  tombstone,  to  commemorate  his  discovery  of  their  rela- 
tion.    His  extant   works  were  edited  by  Torelli,  Oxford, 
17'Ji".     "  lie  possessed,"  says  Professor  Donkin  of  Oxford, 
"in  a  decree  never  i-v.'.-ded.  unless  by  Newton,  the  inven- 
tive genius  which  disi-overs  ne»  pmv  n  ......  of  inquiry,  and 

finds  new  points  of  view  for  old  and  familiar  objects,  and 
the  power  and  habit  of  intense  and  persevering  thought, 
without  which  other  intellectual  gifts  are  comparatively 
IVuitle--."  (Bee  lli:\\n:r,  ••  Hi--ertution  surla  Vie  d'Ar- 
chimodc,"  I  Tilii  :  l>ovu.\in>  Sris  A,  "  Diseorso  inlorno  ad 

Archilncde."    1838.)  WILLIAM  JACOBS. 

Archimedes,  n  genus  of  fossil  Brynzonns  found  in  the 

lower  earb-.miferoiis  lime.-tonc  of  the  Mississippi  Valley."! 
whii-h  the  calcareous  portion  consists  of  a  central  axis, 
around  which  is  spirally  wound  a  reticulated,  poril 
divergent,  ribbon-like  hand,  forming  tt  screw.  Several 
spe,  -ies  have  been  described,  anil  they  are  so  abundant  in 
the  rock  which  contains  them  that  this  has  been  sonn  : 

called  the  <ir<-liinli'tt'*  l!ii>- 

Archimedes,  the  Principle  of,  an  important  prin- 

ciple in  the  science  of  hydrostatics,  tiu  din  iverj  "t  which 

is  ascribed  to  Archimedes,  is  this  :  ••  A  l»»l.v  inimeised  in  a 

fluid  loses  exactly  as  much  of  its  vv  ritual  to  the 

hi  uf  (he  fluid  which  it  displn 

Archimedes'  Screw,  a  machine  for  raising  water, 


supposed  to  have  bom  Invented  by  Arehimrdri.    The  no* 
simple  form  of  it  in  a  flexible  tube  bent  ipinlly  ar..m,  I  » 
•olid  cylinder,  the  ends  of  which  turn  on  pivot*.    The  ma- 
chine if  placed  in  an  in  ,  mouth  of 
the  lube  being  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  can 
be  raised  to  a  limited  height  by  turning  in.-  .-rank  ..• 
upper  end.     It  is  often  formed  of  a  centre  ihaft.   <n  >< 
metal  plates  are  fixed  like  tl<                      a  screw,  an  I 
closed  in  a  cylindrical  trough.  ih<  t  whieh  it 
inserted  in  the  water.     It  is  u.-.-d  in  Holland  for  draining 
low  grounds. 

Arrhine,  a  measure  of  length  in  Runnia  exactly  equal 
to  twenty-eight  British  or  American  inches. 

Archipel'ago  [from  the  lir.  <;*,»..  ••  hr-t."  "chief,"and 
»«Aayot,  "sea"],  a  name  originnlly  applied  to  a  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  called  the  .Kgeau  Sea,  which  lien  between 
Greece   and  Asia  Minor  IM  encloses   numerous  irl.i 
These  are  mostly  arranged  in  two  groups,  the   Cyclmlei 
and  Sporadcs.     The  principal  islands  of  the  former  . 
are  Meloi  or  Milo,  Naxof,  Paros,  Andro*,  Tenos,  l>clo», 
Seripho,  Syra,  Cytbnof,  and  Thera.     These  islands,  with 
Ncgropont,  which  is  the  largest  island  in  the  Archipelago, 
belong  to  Greece.     Some  writers  include  Crete  in  th 
chipelago.     Among  the  Spormli  •.  which  belong  to  Turkey, 
arc  Rhodes,  Samos,  Scio  (Chios).  I..  n  or  Mify- 

lone,  Imbro,  Samotbraki,  and  Thaso*.  The  islands  of  this 
sea  are  generally  of  calcareous  formation,  and  have  a  fer- 
tile soil,  beautiful  scenery,  and  a  pleasant  climate.  Many 
of  them  have  produced  famous  philosophers,  artists,  and 
poet*,  and  have  been  the  scenes  of  interesting  events  of 
ancient  history.  (See  .lEcKAx  SEA.)  In  modern  times  the 
term  is  applied  to  any  sea  or  expanse  of  water  which 
taint  many  islands,  or  to  a  group  of  islands,  as  the  Ma- 
lay or  Eastern  Archipelago. 

Archipelago  (  EA.STBU).    See  EASTER*  ARCHIPELAOO. 

Architecture  (Gr.  «px'««w""i.  "chief  art;"  LaL 
architectu'rti;  It.  arckittt  tn't  n:  Kr.  nrrkiterturt ;  Grr.  //ou- 
Icmut,  the  "building  art"].  The  art  of  architecture,  like 
all  the  fine  arts,  except,  perhaps,  the  art  of  music,  has  lU 
rooU  in  pure  utility.  It  begins  everywhere  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  shelter  against  the  elements.  The  rudest 
peoples,  and  even  those  who  live  in  the  mildest  climate*, 
feel  the  need  of  a  roof.  The  Otahcitan  baa  his  but.  the 
American  Indian  his  tent,  the  Esquimaux  bis  dome  of  ice, 
the  Indian  his  cave.  Every  race  shows  that  there  is  in- 
herent in  man  the  instinct  of  building.  He  shares  it  with 
the  beaver,  the  ant,  and  the  bird.  It  exists  in  him  as  the 
power  of  language  exist*  in  him.  and,  like  that,  a*  like  any 
one  of  his  native  power*,  it  may  be  developed  or  may  re- 
main undeveloped.  So  long  a*  it  continue*  in  this  merely 
rudimentary  condition,  serving  man's  necessary  phyiical 
needs,  and  them  alone,  it  ia  not  a  Ine  art,  and  it  n  some- 
time* questioned  whether,  even  when  it  is  at  its  high- 
deserves  that  distinction.  But  without  entering  upon  too 
subtle  an  argument,  it  may  at  leart  be  as*ertcd  that  build- 
ing only  become*  architecture  and  enter*  the  region  of  art 
when  man  begins  to  decorate  his  shelter  in  order  to  gratify 
a  craving  for  beauty,  a  love  of  proportion.  Still,  it  i*  nece*- 
aary.in  studying  the  history  of  architecture  to  obtcrve  and 
to  record  its  rudimentary  condition  in  the  several  countries 
where  it  ha*  been  developed  to  a  high  point.  For  man'* 
social  experience  is  written  in  bis  buildings ;  their  grandeur 
and  beauty  an  a  measure  of  his  civilization.  They  are  the 
material  mould  of  his  politics,  hi*  religion,  and  hi*  law*. 

.^ii'iiM  Arckitettxrt.— Any  »kel<-b  "t  the  history  of 
architecture,  however  slight,  must  necessarily  begin  with 
Kvvpt,  because  there  the  oldest  civiliiation  of  the  human 
race  is  recorded  in  the  oldest  buildings  of  whick  we  have 
any  knowledge.  Scholars  are  now  generally  agreed  that  toe 
date  of  the  Pyramids  of  Ghiieh  it  not  le*»  that  3000  year* 
B.  C.  It  i*  .uspectcd  that  the  Sphinx  and  the  nail  temple 
of  granite  and  alaba»ter  near  it  may  be  very  much  older  than 
this.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  reMarche*  thai 
arc  now  being  pushed  by  scholar*  and  explorers  in  the  domain 
of  Egyptian  history  written  all  over  ttww  stupendous  monu- 
!,;,!  Time  has  only  partly  overthrown  and  partlj 
l.urud  it  is  not  possible  their  nge  can  be  reckoned  at  much 
i,:,n  is  Ht  pr  'd,»  «nd  the  oldest  building* 

of  oilier  people.-  are  but  \oung  in  comparison  with  tne»e. 

The  architecture  of  Egypt  eoMUt*  of  temples,  palaces, 
and  tomb..  The  Pyramids  are  now  believed  to  be  tomb*. 
They  have  been  thoroughly  explored  and  patiently  -tudicd 
bv  many  ablo  people,  and  there  teem*  no  explanation 
their  purpose  more  simple  and  intelligible  than  this.  They 
were  built  by  the  different  kings  who*e  names  they  bear  a 

r  (heir  bodies,  which  »  '  '"  '" 

w]1|,  ,1,,  >rt:  the  object  ill  piling  up  thise 

•  Accord!  n  i^'c^Jt^Bu'iiic'm 

.i'au-at  aCSiOO;   ' 
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mountains  of  stone  being  to  make  an  indestructible  resting- 
place  for  the  body  during  the  ages  that  must  elapse  before 
the  soul  should  return  and  take  again  her  accustomed  seat. 
The  entrances  to  the  Pyramids  are  carefully  concealed,  and 
have  been  discovered  only  by  stripping  off  the  outer  coating 
of  stone.  The  passages  that  lead  to  the  chambers  where  the 
royal  mummies  once  reposed  (for  every  pyramid  has  been 
entered  and  rifled)  were  purposely  made  difficult,  and  even 
dangerous,  to  traverse,  and  the  entrances  to  the  burial-cham- 
ber, when  reached,  were  so  artfully  and  securely  closed  as  to 
be  passable  only  to  force.  Even  when  entered,  the  sarcopha- 
gus of  polished  granite  in  which  the  mummy  lay  could  only 
be  opened  by  breaking  the  solid  stone  that  formed  the  lid, 
for  this  had  been  closed  by  a  device  at  once  so  simple  and 
effectual  that  no  wit  of  man  could  better  it.  All  these  de- 
vices for  concealment  can  have  but  one  reasonable  inter- 
pretation; and  it  may  be  said,  we  think,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  the  many  theories  by  which  a  mystic  or 
scientific  origin  has  been  proposed  for  the  Pyramids  are 
none  of  them  held  at  present  by  any  Egyptologists  of 
eminence,  who  are  all  agreed  that  the  Pyramids  were  in- 
tended simply  as  tombs.  They  stand  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  necropolis,  and  are  in  all  about  a  hundred  in  number. 
The  three  largest,  named  after  their  builders,  Cheops  or 
Soofoo,  Chepheren  or  Shafra,  and  Mycerinus,  Menkcres, 
are  the  best  known.  The  pyramid  of  Cheops  originally 
covered  a  little  over  thirteen  acres  of  ground,  and  was  480 
feet  9  inches  in  perpendicular  height.  Owing  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  coating  of  polished  granite  with  which  this 
pyramid,  like  both  the  others,  was  originally  covered,  and 
the  heaping  of  the  ruins  about  the  base,  both  these  dimen- 
sions are  somewhat  reduced.  Col.  Vyse  makes  the  present 
area  slightly  in  excess  of  twelve  acres,  and  the  present 
height  450  feet  9  inches.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Pyramids, 
as  with  all  great  buildings,  the  measurements  of  no  two  per- 
sons agree,  and  these  must  be  taken  as  merely  approxima- 
tive. Beside  the  Pyramids,  the  necropolis  of  Memphis 
contains  many  smaller  tombs,  the  greater  part  of  which 
are  structural,  others  being  hewed  out  of  the  solid  rock 
where  there  was  a  good  opportunity,  as  was  the  ease  at 
Ghizeh.  At  Beni-llassan,  farther  up  the  Nile,  there  are 
tombs,  all  of  which  are  excavated  from  the  rocky  hillside, 
and  arc  of  singular  interest  from  an  architectural  point  of 
view.  Both  the  exterior  and  the  interior  of  these  tombs 
are  carved  in  imitation  of  a  post-and-lintcl  system.  The 
entrance  consists  of  a  portico  of  two  columns  supporting 
a  pretended  architrave  ;  the  stone  above  is  cut  into  an 
imitation  of  projecting  eaves,  with  rafters  showing  under- 
neath. The  whole  of  this  portico,  end-piers,  columns,  archi- 
trave, and  caves,  is  carved  out  of  the  solid  face  of  the  rock, 
which  behind  it  is  smoothed  down  to  the  appearance  ot"  a 
wall,  in  which  is  the  door  that  gives  entrance  to  the  cham- 
ber. The  roof  of  this  chamber  is  carved  into  the  semblance 
of  architraves,  between  which  it  is  hollowed  out  in  the  form 
of  shallow  barrel-vaulting.  These  make-believe  architraves 
are  supported  by  rock-cut  columns.  In  several  of  these 
grotto-tombs  the  pillars  within  and  without  have  so  strong 
a  resemblance  to  the  Doric  column  that  they  have  betu 
called  )>r<>to-I)vrii't  and  many  modern  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject are  persuaded  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  the  Boric 
column  from  the  Egyptians.  We  cannot  enter  on  the  sub- 
ject here,  but  we  may  express  a  doubt  whether  at  present 
this  belief  ought  to  be  considered  as  having  any  better 
foundation  than  conjecture  and  a  striking  resemblance. 

The  buildings  next  in  antiquity  to  the  Pyramids  are  the 
palaces  of  Thebes.  The  principal  ruins  of  this  once  mag- 
nificent city  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile,  covering  an  area 
that  extends  about  two  and  a  quarter  miles  N.  and  S.  and 
three  and  a  half  miles  E.  and  W.  The  principal  group 
is  at  Karnac,  on  the  eastern  bank,  and  consists  of  a  pal- 
ace-temple 1200  feet  long,  with  five  or  six  smaller  buildings 
grouped  about  it  with  that  lack  of  symmetry  which  was  a 
characteristic  of  the  builders  of  that  age  and  of  the  later 
times,  as  distinguished  from  the  period  of  the  Pyramids. 
Farther  S.,  about  two  miles,  but  once  united  with  it  by  an 
:i  vriuie  of  sphinxes  now  in  ruins,  was  the  temple  of  Luxor, 
820  feet  long,  and  with  no  other  buildings  connected  with  it. 
The  rest  of  this  astonishing  Thcban  group  is  found  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  consists  of  the  temple  of 
JMedinet  Habou,  the  Ithamsession,  the  temple  of  Gournou, 
and  the  temple  of  Thotmes  and  Amenophis,  but  of  the  last 
two  little  remains  above  ground.  The  river  on  whose  bank 
they  were  directly  built  has  played  a  double  part  in  their 
destruction.  The  inundations  have  undermined  and  swept 
tin-in  away,  and  their  neighborhood  to  the  water  has  en- 
abled boats  to  come  and  carry  away  their  stone  for  building 
purposes.  Our  narrow  limits  utterly  forbid  any  minute 
description  of  these  buildings.  Everything  about  them 
was  huge.  Their  ground-plans  were  not  only  really  exten- 
sive, but  they  were  so  subdivided  as  to  make  them  seem 
much  larger  than  they  were.  Court  succeeded  to  court,  room 


to  room,  until  the  sense  of  size  and  the  sense  of  distance 
were  wearied.  The  long  avenues  of  sphinxes,  the  mighty 
columns  supporting  roofs  of  solid  stone,  the  tower-like  py- 
lons that  guarded  the  entrance,  were  all  calculated  to  over- 
awe the  human  spirit  by  the  notions  of  vastness  and  the 
sense  of  power  in  the  monarchs  that  could  cummand  the 
erection  of  such  structures.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  the 
enormous  size  and  extent  of  these  palace-temples  (for  they 
contained  within  themselves  the  abodes  of  the  kings  as  well 
as  the  shrines  of  the  gods)  were  tempered  by  a  noble  sense 
of  proportion,  by  sculpture  of  a  grandeur  of  which  we 
never  weary,  by  the  most  delicate  carving,  and  by  a  system 
of  ornamentation  alike  perfect  in  form  and  color.  Any  no- 
tice of  the  Egyptian  buildings  of  this  period  that  should 
fail  to  hint  at  their  beauty  would  leave  an  incomplete  im- 
pression, but  we  too  often  find  this  praise  forgotten  in  the 
wonder  excited  by  their  stupendous  feats  of  building. 

Still  farther  S.,  in  passing  from  Thebes  to  the  Second 
Cataract,  we  find  the  ruins  of  temples  which,  once  reck- 
oned coeval  with  the  Pyramids,  or  even  more  ancient,  are 
now  known  to  be  the  most  modern  of  the  Egyptian  build- 
ings. Of  these  the  best  known  are  the  temples  at  Edfou, 
Dcnderah,  Philie,  and  Kalab.schc,  but  the  shore  on  either 
side  is  scattered  with  ruins,  and  they  differ  from  those  of 
Thebes  in  being  exclusively  temples.  Some  of  these  build- 
ings are  of  a  grandeur  of  design  and  size  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
inferiority  of  these  temples,  built  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Ptolemies,  is  more  apparent  in  the  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing that  decorate  them  than  in  their  architecture.  In  style 
and  general  arrangement  the  later  buildings  differ  surpris- 
ingly little  from  the  more  ancient,  but  many  of  the  buildings 
are  better  preserved ;  they  make,  for  this  reason,  a  clearer 
impression  on  the  visitor,  and  while  it  would  seem  as  if 
this  fact  should  have  militated  against  the  idea  of  their 
greater  antiquity,  it  was  perhaps  counteracted  in  its  effect 
by  their  greater  remoteness,  by  the  difficulty  of  access  to 
them,  and  the  loneliness  that  invests  them. 

"A  spirit  of  simplicity,  grandeur,  and  solidity  reigns 
throughout  all  the  Egyptian  temples,  and  every  precaution 
seems  to  have  been  taken  to  make  them  eternal."  Doubt- 
less the  ease  with  which  large  masses  of  stone  were  pro- 
cured, and  the  fact  that  labor  cost  but  little — for  the  labor- 
er was  a  slave  and  the  land  was  inexhaustibly  fertile — had 
much  to  do  with  the  peculiar  massiveness  of  the  style. 
Every  original  style  of  architecture,  and  even  those  deriv- 
ed styles,  such  as  the  Greek,  which  modified  their  model 
by  the  laws  of  a  higher  ideal  in  art  and  a  purer  taste,  until 
it  became  almost  an  independent  style, — all  these  genuine 
workers  have  been  controlled  in  great  measure  by  their  mate- 
rial, or  rather,  let  us  say,  have  known  how  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  The  Egyptian  architecture  is  in  thorough  harmony 
with  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  country.  The  mo- 
notony of  this  flat  valley  is  varied,  and  at  the  same  time 
accented, 'if  we  may  so  express  it,  by  these  gigantic  piles 
of  masonry  that  suggest  mountain  forms.  At  the  same 
time,  in  piling  them  up,  their  builders  obeyed  the  law>  <>t 
structure  ;  they  played  no  tricks  with  gravitation,  as  the 
Gothic  and  Renaissance  builders  did  ;  and  if  man  could 
have  been  restrained  from  violating  the  pyramids  and  the 
tombs,  and  from  making  quarries  of  the  temples,  time 
would  have  preserved  them  unharmed  until  to-day  and  for 
centuries  to  come.  Acquainted  with  the  arch,  they  rarely 
used  it,  as  knowing  doubtless  that  "  an  arch  never  sleeps," 
and  they  would  employ  no  feature  that  would  jeopard  the 
durability  of  their  work.  Perfect  sculptors,  they  knew 
how  to  subordinate  their  carving  perfectly  to  the  architec- 
ture it  was  to  adorn,  and  as  all  their  sculpture  had  an  im- 
portant meaning,  they  studied  that  reserve  in  its  treatment 
that  would  best  enable  it  to  resist  all  accidents  of  time  and 
human  violence.  Their  buildings  have  been  reproached 
with  monotony,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  ar- 
chitecture has  ever  made  so  wide  spread,  so  profound  an 
impression,  or  has  given  such  enduring  pleasure.  They 
would  seem  to  have  early  discovered  the  best  way  of  piling 
up  enormous  masses  of  stone,  the  best  way  of  supporting 
their  architraves  and  roofs,  and  the  best  wny  of  ornament- 
ing their  work  ;  and  having  found  what  they  wanted,  they 
rested  in  a  sublime  content,  continuing  to  build  for  ages 
without  the  wish  to  change,  and  with  no  motive  to  attempt 

I  improvement  in  what  seemed  to  them  doubtless,  as  it  seems 

|  to  us,  incapable  of  being  improved. 

Grecian  Architecture. — What  we  shall  have  to  say  about 
Greek  architecture  will  begin,  properly,  with  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  peninsula  of  the  Doric  order.  This,  sup- 
posing the  temple  at  Corinth  to  be  the  oldest  example  ex- 
isting, does  not  carry  us  back  very  far,  since  its  date  is 

1  supposed  to  be  only  about  650  B.  C.     The  Ionic  order  was 

i  no  doubt  introduced  from  Asia  as  early  as  this,  or,  it  may 
be,  earlier,  but  all  the  oldest  examples  have  perished,  and 
the  few  buildings  in  which  it  is  now  found  in  Greece  itself 
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are  »f  n  dato  fur  much  more  recent  than  the  oldest  Doric 

trui|>li'.i.     Tliero  urn  a  few  buildings  i"  G  n n h  older 

tliiin  tin-  temple  at  Corinth,  lo.t  they  are  in  a  ruinous  run 
dition,  and  with  tin-  exception  i.f  tM  tomb  of  Atreus  (the 
MI  railed  "  t  n-nMirv  "  tit'  Atrcus)  at  Mycei.a-,  and  the  Gate 
of  Lions  in  tin-  "nil  of  the  same  city,  they  him-  litllc  in- 
lerrst  t'nr  iinv  one  hut  the  an,  i<|i.ary  ;  nor  do  they  belong 
to  the  history  "f  tin'  de\  elopim-nt  ot  iJreemn  arehitoi-tun  . 
propcrlv  so  called.  We  shall  not  then-Hire  stop  to  describe 
the  tumuli  of  Mycenic  anil  Orohcincnos,  Imt  shall  |>as«  at 
ouco  to  the  consideration  of  the  later  ImiM 

In  Greece  itself  the  most  famous  temples  were  all  Doric. 
The  temple  at  Corinth,  that  at  /Kgina,  the  temple  of 
Theseus  at  Athens,  with  those  of  Jupiter  »t  Olympia,  of 
M  inert  a  at  Suniiiin,  and  Anally  the  Parthenon  at  Athen-. 
with  many  others,  were  all  in  this  stylo,  for  which  the 
i; reeks  hail  a  peculiar  liking,  and  which  they  treated  with 
the  most,  perfect  skill  and  taste. 

The   Parthenon,  indeed,  stands  in  men's  minds  as  the 
tvpe  of  the  perfection  of  Greek  architecture.     Even  if  we 
felt  it  necessary  to  admit — as  we  eertsinly  do  not — that  the 
ii  reeks  borrowed  the  Doric  columns  and  every  architectural 
idea  and  feature  from  the  Kgyptians  and  the  Assyrians,  we 
may  assert  that  in  the  Parthenon  they  so  perfected  their 
model,  and  invested  it  with  such  poetic  beauty,  that  they 
deserve  to  bo  called  creators  rather  than  copyists.    We  can- 
not understand  the  Doric  order  until  we  have  studied  it  in 
the  Parthenon.     It  united  in  itself  all  the  beauties  and  re- 
tiiienients  of  which  the  style  was  capable,  and  it  is  perhaps  i 
the  highest,  praise  that  can  be  given  it  if  it  be  admitted  i 
that  il  gained  little  essentially  by  the  addition  of  the  sculp-  ! 
tures  of    Plicidhis.     They  were  a  glorious  ornament,  but 
the  Parthenon  was  perfect  as  a  building  without  them. 

The  Parthenon  was  the  only  temple  in  Greece  that  had 
eight  columns  in  its  end  porticoes.  It  was  a  small  build- 
ing, being  only  228  feet  long  by  101  feet  wide,  and  it  was 
built  of  the  finest  white  marble.  Like  all  the  Doric  tem- 
ples, it  was  painted  over  its  whole  surface,  internally  as 
well  as  externally.  The  sculpture  was  relieved  by  a  col- 
ored background,  the  coverings  of  the  roof  were  certainly 
painted,  and  all  the  mouldings.  This  seems  to  be  the 
general  opinion  of  scholars  and  artists  on  this  much-vexed 
question,  but  it  is  still  disputed  by  some  persons  of  au- 
thority. Fergusson  in  England,  Violletrlc-Duc  in  France, 
and  Semper  in  Germany  maintain  the  affirmative,  however, 
and  their  authority,  singly  or  combined,  is  very  great.  The 
fact  that  color  was  used  cannot  be  disputed,  seeing  that 
there  arc  plenty  of  traces  of  it  still  existing.  The  question 
«eems  to  be,  How  extensively  was  it  used,  and  was  it  ap- 
lied  to  the  buildings  when  they  were  first  erected  or  at  a 
atcr  date  ? 

The  Parthenon  was  built  by  Pericles  about  440 
The  architects  Ictinus  and  Tallierates  were  charged  with 
the  construction,  and  Pheidias  was  entrusted  with  the  com- 
mission to  till  the  two  pediments  and  the  metopes  with 
sculpture.     Whatever  may  hav   been    the  origin  of  the 
Doric  order,  by  the  time  the  Parthenon  came  to  be  built 
Greek  delicacy  and  perception  had  so  ripened  as  to  give 
the  order  that  final  grace  which  has  made  this  celebrate, 
temple  a  standard  of  architectural  perfection  to  the  whole 
civili/.eil  world.     So  delicate  are  the  refining  pro 
which  this  final  perfection  was  reached  that  it  was  long 
before  they  wen;  discovered,  anil  people  wondered  why  I 
most  can-fill  and  conscientious  attempts  made  by  ft 
architects  In  reproduce  the  Parthenon  always  failed  to  plea* 
like  the  original.     The  truth  is.  that  these  refinements  : 
too  delicate  to  be  detected  except  by  the  most  occurat 
measurement;  they  were  never  intended  to  be  discover! 
by  the  eye.  since  their  only  object  was  the  correction  in  each 
instance  of  an  optical  illusion,  and  the  error  in  which  th 
refinement  consisted  was  only  meant  to  be  sufficient  t. 
counterbalance  this  delusion."  The  first  of  these  refinements 
was  the  <-iif<i«i>  or  swelling  of  the  columns,  a  pMOll 
noticed  by  Vitrmius.  and  ill  our  own  time  first  vcrilicd  I 
Mr.  Allans,,,,,  though    il  is  to    Mr.  IVnrosc's  mcaMir.  . 
and  analyses  that  we  owe  our  present  knowledge  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  indeed  on  all  the  minute  points  connected  with  th 
Athenian  architecture.    That  the  columns  diminished  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  was  always  known,  and  is  evidcn 
enough  to  the  eye.  but  it  was  long  before  it  was  proved  that 
Ihi-  diminishing  was  not  regular,  and  Mint,  owing  to  th 
swelling  slightlv  out,  they  were  bounded  not   by  straight 
lines,  but  bv  a  Very  deli. -at.-  hyperbolic  curve,  only  discov 
erable  by  the   nicest  measurement.      When   this  was   found 

out  it  explained  why  the  modcri lumns   made  with 

nod  faith  and  cleverness   in   close   imitation    of  the   G 
looked  so  stiff  and  lifeless.    And  yet  w«  b:n.-  new  ki 
how  to  profit  by  our  knowledge.      Modern   Doric  columl 
either  have  not  enough  entasis,  and  look  as  if  the  sides  sank 
in.  or  they  have  too  much,  and  look   like  boll 
end.      The  entasis  of  tin lumns  of  the  Parthenon  ; 
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of  the  whole  height.  Hy  another  refinement,  the  end  ar- 
chitraves in  all  the  tern;  !  .•«!  upwnT-l 
die  of  the  line  being  higher  iban  the  >  ids.  This  curving 
of  the  cnd-urchitravcs  WHS  common  to  nil  -  but 
in  the  Parthenon  >  •••  und  the  arrhitrittc  of  the 
sides  were  also  curved  upward.  The  commonly  accepted 
explanation  of  ih-'-e  refinements  i-.i!..,i  ih*-\  Mi-re  dWign- 
ed  to  corn-.-,  the  error  to  which  the  ete  is  liable  in  I  -"king 
at  a  long  straight  line.  The  same  nicety  of  perception  l> 
the  curving  upward  of  the  roof  ridge, 'to  the  KM  ing  ill  the 
columns  a  slight  inward  inclination,  and  to  the  making  the 
columns  at  the  angles  thicker  than  the  others— in  the  caac 
of  the  Parthenon  by  J,  of  the  diameter,  and  in  the  ra- 
the Thescum  by  ,ti.  All  the  curves  are  hyperbolas  or  parab- 
olas, and  in  the  adjustment  of  the  parts  one  to  another  a 
system  of  proportions  was  adopted  and  elaborately  carried 
out  so  recondite  that  by  most  persons  it  was  long  reg.i 
as  more  fanciful  than  real.  Now,  however,  the  .|i-.  ..trrici 
of  Mr.  Penrose  are  universally  admitted,  and  it  is  seen  that 
they  explain  the  charm  the  Greek  architecture  has  even  for 
persons  who  hare  no  scientific  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject. We  must  not  overlook  in  passing  the  theory  that  the 
Doric  temple  was  an  imitation  in  all  its  parts  of  a  »• 
original,  the  eolamat  being  the  trunks  of  tree*;  the  arrki- 
irnrr  the  beam  that  was  laid  from  post  to  post:  the  lit'- 
ijlyphi  the  ends  of  the  joists  ;  and  the  mrinjir*  the  spices  be- 
tween them  filled  up  with  slabs  of  marble;  that  the  mxt*ln 
were  the  ends  of  the  roof-rafters,  and  the  ytillr  the  drops  of 
rain  that  collect  on  the  under  side  of  horizontal  beams.  This 
theory  might  by  this  lime,  we  think,  be  allowed  to  rest 
with  'the  myths  of  Romulus  and  Kcmus  or  the  story  of 
William  Tell  and  the  apple.  It  has  no  foundation  in  fact, 
and  deserves  no  consideration.  It  is  all  one  with  the  story 
that  the  Doric  column  was  designed  to  suggest  the  male 
figure,  and  the  Ionic  the  female.  The  Doric  temple  wai 
essentially  a  stone  construction,  the  cella  and  the  i 
being  covered  with  a  wooden  roof,  and  no  part  of  the  ma- 
sonry was  imitative  of  anything. 

It  seems  to  be  admitted  by  those  who  bare  the  most 
right  to  be  heard  on  the  subject  that  the  Ionic  order  was  in 
use  as  early  in  Greece  as  the  Doric  :  that  in  Alia  Minor  it 
was  in  use  even  earlier  ;  and  that  it  was  employed  in  many 
of  the  finest  temples  in  that  region,  which  were  destroyed 
during  the  Persian  war.     The  fact  that  the  few  existing 
buildings  in  Greece  in  which  this  Ionic  order  is  found  are 
of  a  much  later  date  than  the  oldest   Doric  buildings  led 
earlier  writers  on  the  subject  to  consider  it  as  of  much  later 
introduction,  but  it  is  now  admitted  that  the  Ionic  order 
was  in  use  as  early  in  Greece  as  the  Doric  order,  and  that 
in  Asia  Minor  it  was  perhaps  of  greater  antiquity.     The 
famous  temple  of  Diana  at    Kphisus,  that  of  Apollo  at 
'  Miletus,  and   others  at  Sardis.  Priene,  and  Teos,  all  of 
I  which  have  perished,  were  built  in  this  style.     On  the  other 
!  hand,  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Pamos  was  originally  of  the 
Doric  order,  but  was  perhaps  destroyed  and  rebuilt,  since 
i  the  ruins  now  found  there  are  Ionic.     Architectural  forms 
often  indicate  changes  in  fashion  or  the  prevalence  of  eer- 
i  tain  influences,  as  well  as  deeper-sealed  modifications  of 
i  ideas.     Thus,  at  Pompeii,  immediately  after  the  first  great 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  (B3  B.  t'.),  the  Roman  officials  caused 
;  all  the  temples  and  public  building-  t"  be  cither  rebuilt  or 
restored  in  the  Corinthian  order,  which  was  as  much  a 
favorite  at  Rome  as  the  Doric  was  in  Greece,  and  the  traces 
of  this  fashionable  remodelling  are  evident  enough  to  II 
most  careless  observers.     In  the  so-called  temple  of  \  rnus 
near  the  Forum  the  Doric  capitals  were  changed  into 
rinthian  by  means  of  stucco,  which  to-day  is  falling  off  and 
!  shows  the  Doric  marble  underneath.     This  is  only  one  in- 
stance  of  what  has  been  going  on  in  the  practice  of  buil. 
ing  since  the  earliest  times.     The  Egyptians  setm  to  have 
been  the  only  Western  people  who  never  were  influenced 
in  their  architecture   by  their  conquerors  or  their  allies. 
Their  architecture  does  not   show  a  single  trace  of  f 
influence,  but  in  Western   Kun •)  rj  of  archil. c- 

ture  is  onlv  the   history  "f  modifications,  many  of 
,  ital   it  is  true,  like  those  produced  by  the  use  of  the  arch, 

I         _t !...•     _.HW     i.f   *hf*n       •)*.!>      i     111- 


h»ve™ufrered"s7mucl7more'than  the  Doric,  hut  il  is  Irae 
that  even  in   Greece  then,  is    l.nt    lilll-   l-ft.  bv  «». 
iudee  of  the  progressive  history  of  the  Ionic  order. 

„  the  l.orie  from  if  dum.y  beginnings  in  the  tern- 
,,|,  ,,f  Corinth  to  the  perfect  beauty  of  the  Parthenon    bat 
when  weflr-t   me,  t   the    [omk   ...   It*    llr-ctheium  and  the 
temple  of  the  Wingless  Victory,  it  is  in  ! 
by  which  it   arrived  at  II 

Tile    I"--    -  • 

;,,,•;„.    i-   mud,  i.,  be   n-gret,,,  'hen,  ,t  .. 

atoost  unpo-sibk-to  acknowledge, he  n-lati-n-hip  between 
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the  stilted  and  awkward  capitals  of  the  Hall  of  Xerxes  at 
Pcrsepolis  and  the  elegant  capitals  of  the  Ercctheium  at 
Athens. 

The  Corinthian  order  was  not  introduced  into  Greece  until 
the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great  (B.  C.  350-323),  unless  we 
are  to  accept  what  Pausanias  says  about  the  temple-  in 
Tegea,  in  Arcadia.  According  to  this  doubtful  authority, 
that  temple  was  rebuilt  by  Seopas,  the  celebrated  architect 
of  Paros,  after  its  destruction  by  fire  about  400  B.  C.  It 
\\as  surrounded  by  au  Ionic  peristyle  externally,  but  the 
internal  peristyle  was  Doric,  with  a  gallery  above,  with 
Corinthian  columns  supporting  the  roof.  Supposing  this 
to  be  trustworthy,  this  temple  would  mark  a  very  import- 
ant era  in  the  history  of  Greek  architecture,  as  showing 
the  influx  of  new  ideas  and  a  definite  departure  from  the 
older  style.  Nothing,  however,  remains  in  the  presumed 
locality  of  the  temple  but  shapeless  ruins,  and  we  must 
await  regular  explorations  before  we  can  know  anything 
with  certainty  about  the  building.  So  far  as  we  know,  the 
oldest  example  of  the  Corinthian  order  in  Greece  is  found 
in  the  Choragie  Monument  of  Lysicrates  (one  remaining  of 
many  small  structures  erected  as  trophies  of  victory  in  the 
musical  contests).  This  was  built  11.  C.  335,  and  has  long 
been  considered  a  model  of  elegance.  Much  later  in  date, 
and  by  no  means  so  beautiful,  was  the  Tower  of  the  Winds, 
a  small  octagonal  building  erected  to  contain  a  clepsydra 
or  water-clock,  and  having  a  dial  on  one  side  and  a  vane 
at  the  top.  This  was  built  in  the  second  century  B.  C. 
The  only  traces  of  the  Corinthian  order  are  found  in  the 
fragments  discovered  near  it,  out  of  which  the  archteolo- 
giMs  have  constructed  two  small  porches,  and  it  is  most 
likely  that  they  did  originally  belong  to  the  building.  The 
most  important  example  in  Athens  of  the  Corinthian  order 
was  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  but  this  was  not  a 
Greek  work,  having  been  begun  by  Cosentius,  a  Roman 
architect,  in  the  second  century  B.  C.,  and  finished  by 
Hadrian  in  the  second  century  of  our  era.  The  Greeks 
were  not  fortunate  in  their  attempt  with  the  Corinthian 
style.  Strangely  enough,  it  was  left  for  the  Romans  to 
bring  this  order  to  perfection,  though  perhaps  the  Greek 
failure  was  due  rather  to  the  fact  that  the  style  was  intro- 
duced at  a  time  when  the  arts  were  in  decay  than  to  an  in- 
herent inability  to  deal  with  it.  Judging  from  the  earliest 
remains  we  have  of  the  Corinthian  as  used  in  Asia  Minor, 
the  ancient  examples  may  have  been  in  purer  taste  than 
those  that  remain  to  us  at  Athens.  In  one  of  these  older 
examples  the  capital  has  the  acanthus  leaf  at  the  base,  and 
the  honeysuckle  ornament  above.  Later,  the  volutes  of  the 
Ionic  order  were  added,  but  in  the  Greek  examples  the 
union  was  never  successfully  accomplished.  In  the  Monu- 
ment of  Lysicrates  we  have  the  best  that  Greek  hands  couid 
do  in  this  doubtful  mingling  of  two  styles.  lu  the  Tower 
of  the  Winds  this  was  not  attempted,  nor  is  the  spreading 
Asiatic  base  of  the  pillars  in  the  Choragic  Monument  re- 
tained. The  pillars  of  the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  on  the 
contrary,  are  without  any  base  whatever.  There  is  some- 
thing not  easily  understood  in  this  return  to  an  older  sever- 
ity and  purity. 

Roman  Architecture. — The  Greeks  were  not  great  build- 
ers, but  th3y  were  supreme  architects.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  small  monuments  of  no  great  importance, 
they  have  left  us  nothing  besides  temples,  but  in  these  the 
system  of  the  post-and-Iintel  architecture  was  made  to 
show  all  the  grace,  elegance,  and  dignity  of  which  it  was 
capable,  just  as  in  the  Egyptian  temples  and  palaces  it 
had  reached  the  highest  point  of  sublimity.  The  Romans 
were  in  general  only  middling  architects,  but  the  Egyp- 
tians alone  could  compare  with  them  as  builders.  It  is 
asserted  of  them  that  everything  in  their  architecture  was 
borrowed,  but  even  if  this  were  admitted,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, on  the  other  hand,  that  they  were  not  slavish  copy- 
ist< :  in  many  instances  they  made  what  they  borrowed 
their  own.  If  they  inherited  the  round  arch  from  the 
Etruscans,  they  made  such  an  individual  use  of  it  that  it 
In-  its  name  from  them,  and  not  from  their  neighbors 
and  ancestors.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  they  were  the 
inventors  of  it.  They  borrowed,  we  believe,  all  the  orders 
from  the  Greeks,  and  though  they  spoiled,  or  at  least 
materially  changed,  the  Doric  and  the  Ionic,  they  made 
of  the  Corinthian  a  new  creation  far  more  beautiful  and 
elegant  than  it  had  been  in  Greek  hands.  If  they  bor- 
rowed the  amphitheatre  from  the  Etruscans,  its  employ- 
ment became  so  important  in  their  society  that  it  soon  left 
its  rock-excavated  original  far  behind,  and  took  on  a  cha- 
racteristic and  essentially  new  form.  The  Romans  derived 
in  their  blood  a  love  for  the  arch  and  the  circular  forms 
that  spring  from  it  and  harmonize  with  it;  but  it  is  not 
perhaps  necessary  to  look  elsewhere  for  an  explanation  of 
the  development  of  the  arch  and  dome  in  Roman  hands 
than  to  the  differences  in  the  climate  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
and  in  the  social  needs  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  As 


has  been  remarked,  the  only  public  buildings  the  Greeks 
have  lei't  us  are  their  temples.  They  lived  in  the  open  air, 
and  had  no  need  of  the  roofs  by  which  the  Romans  pro- 
tected themselves  from  the  excessive  heats  of  their  sum- 
mers and  the  rigors  of  their  damp  and  cold  winters. 
Whether  it  were  a  simple  climatic  reason,  or  a  something 
in  the  disposition  of  the  people  difficult  to  trace  and  ana- 
lyze, as  such  things  are  and  must  be,  we  cannot  tell.  Only, 
here  are  the  facts.  The  Greeks  have  left  us  only  temples; 
the  Romans  have  left  us  temples,  batlis,  amphitheatres, 
bridges,  aqueducts,  triumphal  arches,  triumphal  columns, 
market-places  (fora),  palaces,  houses,  and  tombs.  They 
took  from  the  Greeks  the  plans  of  their  rectangular  tem- 
ples, but  the  Greek  temple  was  merely  a  wall  admirably 
bujlt  and  decorated,  with  a  portico  running  about  it ;  often 
this  wall  enclosed  an  uncovered  court,  or  if  the  court  were 
roofed  it  was  generally  roofed  with  wood,  the  wall  and  its 
portico  being  sufficient  for  the  vertical  pressure,  which  was 
all  it  had  to  sustain.  Whatever  Jed  the  Romans  to  desire 
plans  in  which  a  number  of  small  rooms,  or  one  largo 
room,  were  to  be  covered  with  a  roof,  as  we  have  said,  does 
not  appear,  but  they  showed  a  marked  determination  to 
this  sort  of  building,  and  of  necessity  were  obliged  to  in- 
vent some  stable  and  at  the  same  time  simple  means  of 
roofing  these  rooms.  We  confess  we  find  something  child- 
ish in  the  supposed  necessity  of  finding  out  whence  the 
Romans  borrowed  the  great  principle  of  the  arch,  and 
how  they  learned  to  make  vaults.  Is  not  man  endowed 
with  every  faculty  that  is  necessary  to  his  well-being,  and 
did  not  the  Roman  derive  his  skill  in  arch-building  from 
the  same  source  from  which  the  Esquimaux  derives  his? 
Who  played  Etruscan  to  the  Esquimaux?  Nay,  for  that 
matter,  who  played  Etruscan  to  the  Etruscans  themselves? 
The  Romans,  then,  wanted  roofs,  and  roofs  that  were  to 
cover  spaces  much  larger  than  could  be  covered  by  any 
wooden  roofing  without  the  aid  of  columns.  The  circular 
vault  was  the  simplest,  most  natural  device,  and  we  are 
ready  to  believe  that  they  came  upon  it  in  their  own  minds 
without  the  need  of  any  ancestor  from  whom  to  borrow  it. 

The  Roman  buildings  are  imposing  and  magnificent 
from  their  mass,  but  in  their  details  there  is  too  often  a 
lack  of  delicacy  and  proportion,  while  the  ornamentation 
is  almost  always  coarse  in  execution,  though  not  unfre- 
quently  spirited  in  design.  The  Romans  employed  Greek 
workmen  and  artists  to  decorate  their  buildings — the  struc- 
tures themselves  were  of  their  own  designing — and  of 
necessity  much  fine  sculpture  and  sculptured  ornament  was 
executed,  not  only  in  Rome,  but  in  other  cities  in  Italy 
and  in  the  provinces.  But,  as  always  happens  in  cases 
where  the  employer  has  no  knowledge  of  the  work  he  is 
paying  for,  and  little  feeling  for  it  or  interest  in  it  beyond 
a  desire  to  get  the  most  show  he  can  for  his  money,  the 
skill  and  taste  of  the  Greek  workman  deteriorated  under 
Roman  employment,  just  as,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
comparison,  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  French  artist  and 
workman  deteriorate  when  they  work  for  English  and 
American  employers. 

If  in  this  slight  sketch  we  do  not  attempt  to  give  an 
account  of  the  more  celebrated  Roman  buildings,  it  is 
because  in  point  of  architecture  they  have  little  original- 
ity; in  nearly  every  case  a  Roman  building  was  a  skilful 
pile  of  masonry,  with  an  external  mask  made  up  of  details 
borrowed  from  Greece.  Besides,  few  of  their  buildings 
proper  are  sufficiently  well  preserved  to  be  described  with 
accuracy.  The  Pantheon  is  the  only  temple  in  Rome  that 
still  retains  its  walls,  its  roof,  and  its  portico;  the  Flavian 
Amphitheatre  (the  Colosseum)  is  in  ruins,  though  it  still 
keeps  the  greater  part  of  the  mask  of  arches,  columns,  and 
entablatures  that  covered  its  masonry  and  concealed  its 
true  structure;  the  stupendous  baths  of  Titus,  of  Diocle- 
tian, of  Caracalla  are  heaps  of  nearly  indistinguishable 
ruin;  of  the  Forum  nothing  remains  but  a  puzzle  for  the 
antiquaries,  and  the  palace  of  the  Ca?surs  is  a  vast  desola- 
tion. But  though  these  buildings  were  constructed  with 
great  solidity,  and  in  many  cases  with  admirable  science, 
they  showed  in  almost  every  instance  a  lamentable  ignor- 
ance of  the  true  principles  of  architectural  design,  coupled 
with  a  singular  lack  of  invention.  The  Romans  piled  up 
mountains  of  stone,  and  thought  they  had  showed  them- 
selves architects  when  they  hud  concealed  their  masonry 
behind  screens  consisting  of  monotonous  rows  of  columns 
and  pilasters,  arches,  niches,  architraves,  and  enhibhitures. 
Still,  if  we  fix  our  eyes  upon  what  the  Romans  did,  rather 
than  upon  what  they  failed  to  do,  we  shall  find  wo  owe 
them  a  considerable  debt.  Their  delight  in  building  gave 
a  stimulus  to  the  art  all  over  Western  Europe,  and  if  they 
were  not  architects  themselves  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term,  they  were  at  least  the  cause  why  others  were  archi- 
tects, since  they  laid  the  broad  and  deep  foundations  on 
which  the  men  of  the  Middle  Ages  built  so  well. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  architecture  of  Rome  during 
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the  republic:  it  was  with  Ihe  empire  thai  tho  long  line  of 
Roman  achievement  in  Ihe  art  of  building  began.  The 
I'linth'-on.  the  temples  of  the  r'oruni.  the  Colosseum,  Ihe 
great  iic|iiei  I  neis.  the  bridges,  the  baths,  were  all  of  hit. 
struct  ion.  and  wh.-n  the  empire  fell  to  pieces  every  place 
on  the  earth's  surface  that  had  been  subject  lo  it  contained 
th.-  prools  of  that  subjection  in  buildings  thai  still  remain, 
an  d  I  hut  would  still  be  in  I  hei  r  original  condition,  so  sol- 
idl\  »ere  they  built,  if  man  had  not  destroyed  them  from 

wantoi •  or  cupidity. 

One  class  of  buildings,  however,  owed  a  longer  life  than 
was  grunted  to  tho  rest  lo  the  fact  that  they  easily  lilted 
theuis. -hes  lo  the  new  ordor  of  things  that  came  in  with 
Hi,,  ml. -ration  ot  Christ iiiniiy  by  tho  state,  under  Constun- 
tine.  These  wen;  the  basilicas  or  hulls  of  justice.  They 
«ir,  of  soerul  kinds — those  that  were  roofed  with  stone 
vaults,  and  thoM  that  were  rooted  with  wood — and  they 
were  either  rectangular  or  circular  in  form.  They  were 
built  wherever  tho  Romans  founded  or  took  possession  of 
and  I. m  us.  The  larger  and  more  splendid  basilicas 
of  Trajan  and  MuxcntiuB,  of  which  the  ruins  still  exist  in 
Koine,  Here  i  inlird  with  stone,  and  splendidly  if  also 
somewhat  barbarously  coated  with  a  false  decoration  of 
pillars  and  entablature-  in  costly  marbles;  but  in  the 
pro\  inces.  and  later  in  Koine,  itself,  these  buildings  were 
oli,. i,  small  and  roofed  with  wood,  and  when  the  Christians 
first  began  In  look  around  them  for  places  in  which  to  wor- 
ship, t  In.  i  eii  hoi  •  i.iok  |".  -i  ssion  of  basilicas  already  creeled 
or  put  up  new  ones  modelled  on  tho  old,  but  smaller  and 
expensive.  However,  their  incxpcnsivcness  was  not 
always  ihc  in.  asuro  of  their  decoration,  for  they  were  in 
most  cases  built  of  tho  materials  of  older  editiccs,  and 
adorned,  and  that  often  splendidly,  with  columns  and  slabs 
of  rare  nnd  beautiful  marble  from  tho  despoiled  palace* 
and  lomplcs  of  imperial  Rome.  The  arrangement  01 

tian  church  that  has  a  ritual  is  borrowed  directly 
from  ih..  original  arrangement  of  the  basilicas,  though 
this  was  considerably  modiiie.l  at  an  early  period  in  the 
history  of  tho  Church  as  it  changed  from  a  democratic  to 
an  aristocratic  organization.  This  will  be  easily  seen  by 
examining  Ibe  plan  of  a  Roman  basilica,  whore  will  be 
found  the  quajstor's  seal  in  tho  apse  (which  was  afterwards 
occupied  by  tho  bishop),  the  altar  in  front  of  the  apse 
where  sacrifice  was  performed  before  commencing  any  im- 
portant public  business,  and  tho  rostra  or  pulpits  at  the 
sides  nb  iv  the  clerks  were  placed.  These  last  became 
the  r.ading  d.-sks  and  pulpits  of  tho  new  occupants. 
Originally,  the  whole  spaco  in  front  of  the  apso  was  open 
to  the  public,  who  came  and  went  as  in  a  modern  court- 
room;  but  wilh  the  change  of  ideas  in  the  rulers  of  the 
Church,  a  separation  was  established  between  the  clergy 
and  tho  laity  :  the  apse  was  railed  off,  and  access  forbid- 
den ;  then  a'  rectangular  space  was  railed  off  in  front  of 
the  apse  for  the  inferior  clergy,  and  little  by  litllo  the  pres- 
ent disposition  of  ritualistic  churches  was  established.  In 
passing,  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  the  highly  interesting 
church  of  San  I'lenu'iito  at  Rome,  where  abundant  proofs 
of  these  early  conditions  may  still  bo  studied,  and  where 
the  arrangement  of  the  basilica  as  built  by  Ih  •  (  hnstians 
under  the  full  influence  of  these  aristocratic  notions  of 
church  government  are  yet  to  bo  seen  in  perfect  preserva- 
tion. Historically  and  artistically,  the  church  of  ban  U 
men?.-  is  much  more  interesting  than  St.  Peter's,  but  it 
only  lately  that  it  is  getting  to  be  known  to  tho  ordinary 
tru\  eller. 

As  the  world  began  to  revive  after  the  blasting  mfluen 
of  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire  were  somewhat  spent, 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  new  religion  called  for  new  churches 
even-where,  and  not  only  churches,  but  monasteries  and 
convents  to  house  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
thronged  to  fill  tho  ranks  of  tho  monastic  orders,  then 
forming  on  all  sides. 

The  Kiisiern  Roman  empire,  having  its  seat  at  Bytan- 
tiiiin.  continued  to  erect  buildings  which,  until  the  rise  ol 
the  Mohammedan  powers,  show..!  the  influence  of  the  tr 
ditions  of  Rome,  with  features  borrowed  I,  "in  the  countries 
with  which  the   Ka-icrii  empire  came  into  more  intimate 
relations.     It  is  to  this  inoditicat ion  in  the  Eastern  cmpin 
of  the  classic  I!, .man  by  barbarian  influence"  thai  Ihe  term 
/;,,  ,  :,.„,  IB  strictly  applicable.     The  similar  modification 
that  look  place    in  the  OWHie   style  in  Ihe  U  estern  empire. 
principally  in  the  countries   .V  of  the   Mps.  under  th 
tlucnee    of    the    so-culled    Gothic    races,    is    rightly    disl 
guished  as  Romanaaut.     The  period  of  great, 
in  the  l!v/..ntine  slvle  was  that  which  is  include.!  bclween 
tho  removal  of  the  empire  to  liyzaiitiiini  and  Ihc  death  01 
Justinian  (A.  D.  328  586),     frf,  thoastli 

East  and  the  Wesl   I ame  later  so  different,  during  tt 

an  hardly  be  perceived. 


period    the   line   of  dcm:ireul  i-n   ru 


bongtantlnople,  Rome,  and  R«,vwini  were  the  duet  oltie 
of  one   great   empire,    and    throttghomt    iht.    whole    KftO 


whatever  building  wa<  done  wan  building  for  the 
new  uses  out  of  the  materials  that  had  one*  done  service 
lor  the  old  religion  and  the  old  »•••  >«  when  » 

family  U  separated  by  one  of  iti  members  Iraring  Ihe  old 
home  and  going  to  dwell  in  a  disUnt  region,  while  both  be 
who  goes  and  they  who  May  long  continue  to  keep  up  tho 
old  traditions  and  to  maintain  the  former  ways  of  living, 
yet  each  is  sure  in  time  to  be  subjected  to  new  influence*, 
and  so  to  become  widely  different  from  tbe  olhrr, — so  each 
divi-ion  of  (be  K»niaii  iinpirc,  subjected  during  tint  long 
p.  riodof  nearly  three  hundred  years  to  severe  <•» 
developed  a  new  society,  and  of  course  a  new  phase  of 
architecture.  Before  the  age  of  Constantioe  one  style  p.  r 
vaded  the  whole  empire.  Then  came  the  period  of  tran- 
sition, "  during  which  tbe  Western  empire  was  in  a  stato  of 
decay,  ending  in  a  debacle  from  which  the  (iothic  stylo  did 
not  cmergo  until  some  four  centuries  later,  while  the  East- 
ern empire,  on  tbe  contrary,  was  during  that  lime  progres- 
sively forming  itself,  and  did  form  a  style  of  its  own  •  I 
singular  beauty  and  perfection."  This  style  culminated 
in  tho  erection  of  the  great  church  of  Santa  Sophia  at 
Constantinople  (A.  D.  532-M3),  which  tbe  Turks  n- 
wards  converted  to  their  own  worship.  After  this  glorious 
achievement  the  art  gradually  declined,  but  insny  build- 
ings of  great  skill  and  beauty  were  erected  all  over  the  East, 
not  only  in  Constantinople,  but  in  Syria,  Russia,  Armenia, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Greece. 

Meanwhile,  in  Western  Kurope  tbe  story  of  architectural 
progress  runs  on  almost  without  interruption  from  the 
grand  days  of  the  Roman  empire  down  to  the  time  of  the 
great  revival  of  learning  which  we  call  "the  Renaissance  "  or 
"  the  Reformation."  Christian  architecture  began  in  pagan 
Rome,  and  every  Christian  church  edifice — parish  chinch 
or  cathedral— traces  its  ancestry  back  to  the  Roman  basil- 
ica. While  the  countries  N.  of  the  Alps  wereyit  struggling 
to  create  their  new  civilisation  on  the  ruins  of  tho  Roman 
empire,  in  Italy  the  state  of  society  was  undergoing  a  leas 
violent  transformation,  and  tho  old  Roman  forms  were 
modified,  but  not  overthrown  nor  outgrown.  Tho  one  rea- 
son for  this  wo  have  already  noticed  in  tho  fact  that  the 
buildings  erected  in  this  period  were  eitln  •  ••»  the 

ruins  of  older  structures,  or  were  made  of  old  materials, 
and  adorned  with  the  marble  columns,  capitals,  fricscs, 
and  slabs  that  were  found  in  such  abundance  in  the  Roman 
cities.  The  same  thing  wan  done  in  cities  in  Franco  and 
Spain  and  England— principally  in  France,  of  course 
though  even  there  to  a  much  less  extent  than  in  Italy  ;  but 
in  the  North  there  were  new  exigencies  of  climate  to  bo  mej, 
and  there  wore  the  wants  and  tastes  uf  a  new  society  demand- 
ing new  forms  in  which  to  enshrine  themselves.  But  there 
was  wanted  the  shook  of  a  new  crisis,  tho  stir  and  emotion 
of  a  great  conflict— not  of  bodies  merely  in  battle,  but  of 
ideas :  and  tbe  conquests  of  the  Turks,  which  led  to  tbe 
final  absorption  and  disappearance  of  the  Ilyiantine  style 
•tern  Kurope,  had  much  to  do  with  developing  tho  Ko- 
mancsque  and  the  full  splendor  of  the  Gothic,  by  introdu- 
cing into  the  society  of  Western  Kurope  a  new  and  power- 
ful disturbing  force,  stimulating  tbe  old  faith  into 
ardor,  and  bringing  tbe  whole  population,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, into  contact  and  conflict  wilh  the  civilisation  of  I 
rises  in  which  religion  am 


oe  irituvu  iv  tu»fc  •«"•  •— ,  - 

thusiasm  roused  to  fever-heat  by  the  menace  of  •  new  per- 
ivutTon;  of  thought  stimulated  by  adventure  ducoveiry, 
and  contact  with  new  societies;  of  Ihe  wealth  that  poured 
into   Europe  with  the  rapidly  increasing  trade 

In 


While  th.  new  religion  was  .getting    t 


more  anu  ui*>r*  v   _r.    M 

awav  from  the  Roman  influence,  and  as  the  Northern  I 
a".entimcnt.  ever  grew  stronger,  it  was  inevi  able  that 
"ere  should  come  a  change  ove,  i  building.    1 

-light  study  ot  the  subject  will  convince  any  one 
',V,t  ;,l  the  history  of  the  human  race  a  large  chapter  at 
east"  -"tten  in  it.  building.,  and  no  great  change  e,  rr 
came  over  the  spirit  of  man  without  a  corrc.pondmg  cb 
coming  over  Ihe  more  important  of  the  work,  of  hi.  hand 
and  none  ot  his  works  hive  a  more  essential  •»rrtan" 
„',„  the  buildings  in  .Inch  he  lives  and  worships  and 

. 


think  that  any  new  principle  was  discover. 
arch, lecture    we   call    Christian    was  separated   from   t 
„   Roman,      b  Ml  Hung  more. 
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When  the  Romans  neglected  tho  architrave  system — or,  as 
it  is  better  called,  the  post-and-lintel  system — of  the  Greeks 
and  Egyptians,  and  took  up  and  developed  the  arch  (known 
long  before  their  time,  but  never  used  to  any  extent),  they 
left  nothing  useful  to  bo  discovered  in  the  field  of  architecture, 
and  these  two  principles,  used  separately  or  in  combination, 
are  all  that  since  their  day  men  have  found  it  necessary  to 
employ.  The  pointed  arch  was  developed  as  naturally,  in 
obedience  to  man's  needs,  as  the  round  arch  had  been;  it 
was  even,  as  it  would  appear,  a  local  discovery,  and  was 
used  in  Provence  in  France  while  the  rest  of  Western  Eu- 
rope was  still  building  round  arches  under  Roman  influ- 
ence. Mr.  Fergusson  shows  that  its  use  was  very  ancient, 
it  having  been  employed  by  the  Assyrians  in  the  eighth 
century  B.  0.,  and  by  the  Ethiopians  in  the  seventh  centu- 
ry B.  C. ;  while  the  Ethiopians  and  early  settlers  in  Greece 
(Pelasgi)  used  the  form,  though  constructed  with  horizontal 
courses,  twelve  centuries  B.  C.,  and  while,  to  come  nearer  to 
our  own  time,  the  Saracens  adopted  it  in  Cairo  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Hcjira,  and  never  apparently  used  a  round 
arch  after  the  erection  of  the  mosque  of  Ebn  Touloun 
(A.  D.  885);  yet,  although  he  shows  very  clearly  that  its 
use  by  the  builders  of  Provence  in  tho  time  of  Charle- 
magne was  dictated  by  necessity,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  they  could  have  reinvented  it  for  the  purposes 
to  which  it  was  applied.  But  we  arc  so  far  from  being 
surprised  at  any  such  fact  as  this,  and  so  unwilling  to  in- 
sist that  an  ancestor  must  be  found  lor  every  achievement 
of  man,  that  we  sec  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  people  of 
Provence  invented  the  form,  nor  should  wo  bo  surprised  to 
come  upon  it  or  tho  round  arch  in  any  land,  if  such  re- 
main to  be  discovered,  as  impossible  to  connect  with  any 
ancestry  as  Palcnquo  or  Japan. 

The  pointed  arch  was,  then,  merely  a  new  and  fortunate 
step  in  the  march  of  architectural  progress,  but  its  introduc- 
tion was  gradual,  and  at  first  it  was  combined  with  the 
still  lingering  traces  of  Roman  architecture,  appearing  like 
a  new  element  in  the  buildings  so  well  called  Romanesque 
from  the  preponderance  in  them  of  Roman  features.  It 
would  bo  impossible  in  our  small  space  to  so  much  as  glance 
over  the  immense  field  covered  by  the  buildings  of  tho 
Gothic  period.  The  Gothic  architecture  reached  its  cul- 
mination in  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  most  beauti- 
ful buildings  were  erected  that  tho  world  has  ever  seen. 
"  Not  even  the  great  Pharaonic  era  in  Egypt,  the  age  of  Per- 
icles in  Greece,  nor  the  great  period  of  tho  Roman  empire, 
will  bear  comparison,"  says  Fergusson, "  with  the  thirteenth 
century  in  France,  whether  we  look  to  the  extent  of  the 
buildings  executed,  their  wonderful  variety  and  construc- 
tive elegance,  tho  daring  imagination  that  conceived  them, 
or  the  power  of  poetry  and  of  lofty  religious  feeling  that 
is  expressed  in  every  feature  and  in  every  part  of  them." 
The  Gothic  style  is  seen  in  its  purity  in  Franco  and  in 
England,  but  even  in  Venice  and  some  other  cities  of 
Northern  Italy,  where  it  is  mingled  with  Byzantine  and 
Roman  features,  there  is  a  beauty  about  it,  a  poetic  charm, 
which  has  of  late  years  especially  excited  a  high  degree  of 
admiration. 

We  have  said  that  no  new  principle  was  introduced  in 
the  pointed  architecture,  but  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  exigencies  of  the  Northern  climate,  the  less  amount 
of  sunlight,  and  the  double  necessity  of  admitting  as  much 
light  as  possible  while  excluding  rain  and  snow,  inevitably 
led  to  the  development  of  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  its 
employment  in  windows.  The  Greeks,  Egyptians,  and  Ro- 
mans were  all  well  acquainted  with  glass,  and  manufactured 
and  used  it  as  freely  in  proportion  to  their  population  as 
we  of  to-day.  They  employed  glass  to  close  small  window- 
openings,  as  well  as  mica,  of  both  which  materials  large 
quantities  have  been  found  in  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum; 
but  in  a  southern  climate  the  need  of  such  protection  from 
the  weather  must  have  been  less  frequent  and  for  shorter 
periods  than  in  the  North.  The  builders  of  the  Pan- 
theon left  an  opening  of  twenty-six  feet  in  diameter,  mak- 
ing an  area  of  thirty-two  square  feet,  in  the  centre  of  the 
dome,  through  which  the  rain  and  snow  are  free  to  fall  j 
but  in  the  Roman  climate  no  practical  inconvenience  is  ever 
felt  from  this  exposure.  North  of  (he  Alps  such  freedom 
as  this  would  be  impossible,  and  man's  old  possession  of 
glass  was  soon  made  to  serve  a  new  use.  As  it  lent  itself 
easily  to  staining  with  lovely  color,  the  Gothic  builders 
found  a  natural  delight  in  using  it,  and  they  enlarged  and 
multiplied  the  windows  of  their  churches  merely  for  the 
pleasure  of  filling  them  with  painted  glass.  These  windows 
arc  tho  glory  and  chief  beauty  of  their  buildings.  Some 
of  them — the  Sainte  Chapelle  at  Paris,  for  instance — are 
nothing  but  lovely  tents  or  tabernacles  of  glass,  incom- 
parable in  design  and  color.  And  so  strong  a  hold  did  this 
new  element  of  decoration  take  upon  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  age  that  "after  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury the  principal  and  guiding  motive  in  all  the  changes 


introduced  into  the  architecture  of  tho  ngc  was  to  obtain 
the  greatest  possible  space  and  the  best-arranged  situations 
for  its  display." 

The  Gothic  architecture,  after  crowding  Europe  with  the 
beautiful  or  grand  performances  of  its  prime,  and  leaving 
to  the  world  a  heritage  of  wonder  that  is  inexhaustible, 
was  struck  by  decay,  and  died  at  last  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Then,  after  a  pause  in  which  much  interesting,  much 
picturesque,  and  much  very  ugly  building"  went  on,  there 
came  slowly  on  with  tho  dwindling  of  the  old  faith,  with 
the  vital  change  in  society,  with  all  the  elements  that  made 
the  sixteenth  century  a  period  of  revolution,  another  great 
change  in  architecture,  which  is  called  the  Classic  Revival, 
tho  Renaissance.  And  just  as  in  the  growth  of  the  Gothic 
style  we  saw  the  old  Roman  forms  slowly  displaced  by  new, 
so  now  we  see  the  now  forms  as  slowly  displaced  by  the  old 
dements  that  had  once  given  place  to  them.  The  pointed 
arch  was  gradually  dropped,  the  stained-glass  windows 
faded  out  of  sight,  and  the  old  architecture  of  Rome  was 
revived  in  principle,  though  shorn  of  much  of  its  grandeur, 
in  these  buildings  crowned  by  domes  and  with  their  sur- 
faces masked  by  the  old  screens  of  columns  and  entabla- 
tures. 

Still,  in  the  beginning,  much  that  was  magnificent  in 
public  buildings,  in  churches,  town-halls,  chateaux,  and 
palaces,  was  accomplished  by  the  architects  of  Ihe  Renais- 
sance, and  much  that  was  picturesque  and  charming — if 
not  always  defensible— in  domestic  buildings.  In  Italy  mid 
France  the  architecture  of  the  Renaissance  produced  its 
most  splendid  fruit,  but  there  is  much  that  is  interesting 
in  Germany,  in  Spain,  and  in  England. 

What  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  is  to  the  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, the  sign  of  its  approaching  death,  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  at  Rome  was  to  tnc  Renaissance;  nor  did  it  long 
survive  that  colossal  blunder.  The  work  of  many  years 
and  many  hands,  one  of  the  costliest  buildings  ever  erected 
in  modern  times,  and  the  product  of  the  skill  of  the  greatest 
architects  and  artists  of  the  age,  it  is  a  building  every  way 
unsatisfactory,  and  one  which  tho  world  has  long  ceased  to 
regard  with  enthusiasm.  But,  in  truth,  the  world  had  be- 
come wearied  with  building,  and  since  that  unfortunate  ex- 
periment has  only  trifled  with  brick  and  stone.  For  times 
are  changed,  and  the  zeal  that  once  burned  to  build  churches 
for  the  glory  of  God,  tho  love  of  art  that  delighted  to  adorn 
them,  are  grown  cold,  and  stir  men  not  any  more.  For 
nearly  three  hundred  years  not  a  single  building  has  been 
erected  in  Europe  or  anywhere  that  has  an  original  claim 
to  admiration,  or  that  would  occasion  the  least  regret  by 
its  loss  except  on  grounds  of  convenience  or  utility.  This 
could  not  have  been  said  of  any  three  centuries,  nor  of  any 
one  century,  that  elapsed  between  the  building  of  the  Pyr- 
amids and  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  of  our  era. 
During  all  that  unrolling  of  centuries  architecture  was  a 
living  art,  employing  man's  highest  skill  and  covering  the 
earth  with  beautiful  and  stately  buildings.  It  is  often 
brought  as  a  reproach  that  man  has  long  ceased  to  take 
delight  in  architecture.  But,  while  we  may  regret  the  fact, 
it  is  useless  to  mourn  over  it,  and  infidelity  to  man  to  argue 
from  it  that  he  is  on  the  road  to  hopeless  degradation.  We 
are  living  in  an  era  of  revolution  as  striking  and  as  mo- 
mentous as  the  race  has  ever  seen,  and  man's  faculties  are 
everywhere  busy  with  the  pressing  needs  of  the  time.  It 
may  be  well  to  remember  that  the  triumphs  of  architecture 
have  been  won  in  building  churches  for  a  worship  that  was 
suited  to  the  infancy  of  our  civilization;  in  building  pal- 
aces for  rulers  who  subjected  their  people's  bodies  as 
the  Church  subjected  their  minds;  and  in  other  structures 
suited  to  social  and  political  conditions  that  have  passed 
away,  apparently  for  ever.  The  race  is  everywhere  in  fer- 
mentation, and  when  it  has  settled  down  into  the  new  order 
which  will  surely  come  out  of  chaos,  the  building  instinct 
and  the  delight  in  building  which  are  a  part  of  the  nature 
of  man  will  once  more  take  up  the  task,  and  Architecture 
be  born  again.  (For  the  styles  of  architecture  contemporary 
with  the  European  development  of  the  art,  but  independent 
of  it,  see  the  various  articles  ASSYRIA,  INDIA,  and  Cm- 
NKSK  AiiciiiTEcrrRE.  Also  for  later  modifications,  see 
RENAISSANCE  Am.'iiiTKCTrRE.)  The  historical  study  of 
architecture  is  made  easy  in  our  day  by  a  multitude  of  ex- 
cellent books  upon  the  subject,  some  dealing  with  it  in  the 
general,  others  in  detail.  For  the  English  reader  no  book 
is  more  valuable  than  Fcrgusson's  ''History  of  Architec- 
ture, Ancient  and  Modern,"  beginning  with  the  earliest 
times  and  coming  down  (in  a  volume  published  in  1873)  to 
our  own  tlay.  This  latest  volume  contains  also  an  account 
of  the  principal  buildings  in  America,  with  criticisms  upon 
them.  Kiigler's  "  Handbuch  der  Baukunst"  is  a  complete 
and  valuable  dictionary  for  consultation,  too  dry  to  read. 
The  invaluable  "  Dictionnaire  dc  1'Architccture  "  of  Viollet 
le  Due  covers  the  architecture  of  France  from  the  twelfth 
century  to  the  Renaissance.  CLARENCE  COOK. 
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Architecture    of   the    American    Aborigine*. 

When  Ami-rim  was  first  discovered  in  us  several  region-. 
tlio  aborigines  wore  found  in  two  dissimilar  eondii  I'M.-. 
First  wore.  tin-  Village  Indians,  who  depended  almost  ex- 
.-lusiw-lv  upon  horticulture  fur  sub-islem-e  ;  sin-h  were  the 
nation^  Hi  New  Mexi  .....  Mexico,  an<l  Central  America,  and 
upon  the  plateau  nf  tho  Andes.  .Second  were  the  Xon- 
Imri  ii-nli  uml  I  ndian-,  who  depended  upon  fish,  bread-roots, 
and  Bailie  ;  such  were  the  Indians  of  the  Valley  of  the  Co- 
luiiihin.iif  the  llud.-on's  Hay  Ti-rritory,  of  parts  ..  I  Canada, 
nnil  of  nil  other  sections  of  North  America  where  cultiva- 
tion was  unknown.  Between  these,  and  connecting  the 
extremes  liv  insensible  gradations,  were  the  partially  Vil- 
lage iiinl  partially  llorlieultimil  Indian-;  >ueh  were  tho 
Iro<iuois,  tin'  New  Kn</hind  and  Virginia  Indians,  the 
Creeks,  Cherokee-i.  .Matidans.  Minnitiirces,  Shawnees,  and 
Chichemecs  of  Mexico.  The  weapons,  arts,  usages,  in- 
ventiiins,  danees,  architecture,  and  form  of  government  of 
all  alike  bear  tho  impress  of  n  common  mind,  and  reveal, 
through  tlieir  wide  range.  the  successive  stages  of  devel- 
opment of  tho  same  original  conceptions.  Our  first  mis- 
take consisted  iii  overrating  the  comparative  advancement 
of  the  Village  Indians  :  and  our  second  in  underrating  that 
of  the  Non-horticultural,  and  also  that  of  the  partially  Vil- 
lage Indians;  whence  resulted  a  third,  that  of  separating 
one  from  the  other,  and  regarding  them  as  different  stocks. 
Tho  evidence  of  their  unity  of  origin  has  now  accumulated 
to  »ueh  a  degree  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubt 
upon  the  question,  although  this  conclusion  is  not  univer- 
sally neeepti-d.  The  latter  classes  always  held  the  prepon- 
derating power,  at  least  in  North  America,  and  furnished 
the  migrating  bands  which  replenished  tho  continent  with 
inhabitants. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  tho  Village  Indians,  who  first 
became  possessed  of  corn,  tho  great  American  cereal,  and 
of  tho  art  of  cultivation,  did  not  rise  to  supremacy  over  the 
continent.  With  their  increased  and  more  stable  means  of 
subsistence  it  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  that 
they  would  have  extended  their  power,  and  spread  their 
migrating  populations  over  the  most  valuable  areas,  to  the 
gradual  displacement  of  the  ruder  nations.  In  this  they 
signally  failed.  Their  civilization,  such  as  it  was,  did  not 
enable  them  to  advance,  either  in  their  weapons  or  in  the 
art  of  war,  beyond  the  more  barbarous  nations,  except  as 
a  superior  house-architecture  rendered  their  habitations 


Tillage  whilst  abandonee  prevailed  at  to*  other.  «'om- 
miini-m  in  living  and  the  general  law  of  hospitality  M«fli 
to  have  accompanied  all  the  phune*  <>l  In  i 
great  facts  of  their  aociiil  condition  embodied  tbemsrUw 
in  their  architecture,  and  will  contribute  tu  in  elucida- 
tion. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  this  article  to  present,  briefly, 
some  of  the  facts  tending  to  show  the  practice  of  >  < 
munism  in  living  amon.  ultural  and  also 

the  partially  Village  Indians,  and  after  that  to  show  it* 
expression  in  their  architecture;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
to  oring  into  notice  the  principal  feature*  of  the  architec- 
ture of  the  Village  Indians  of  Xew  and  Old  Mexico  and 
Central  America,  from  which  the  inference  will  be  drawn 
that  communism  in  living  entered  into  and  determined  iu 
character,  c. ,,,,-, -ruing  the  social  condition  of  the  latter 
our  information  is  limited  and  defective. 

Communism  in  living  has  its  origin  in  a  onion  of  effort 
to  procure  subsistence,  and  to  a  great  extent  it  was  a  ne- 
cessary result  of  the  mode  of  life  of  (he  aborigines.  A  few 
examples  will  illustrate  the  proposition.  The  Itlackfeet, 
during  the  buffalo-hunt,  follow  the  herds  on  horseback  in 
large  parties,  composed  of  men,  women,  and  children. 
When  the  pursuit  of  the  herd  is  commenced  the  hunten 
leave  the  dead  animals  in  the  track  of  the  chafe,  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  the  first  persons  who  come  up  behind.  This 
method  of  distribution  is  continued  until  all  art  supplied. 
All  the  nations  who  hunt  upon  the  Plains  observe  the  same 
custom,  making  a  common  stock  of  the  capture.  During 
the  fishing-season  in  the  Valley  of  the  Columbia,  where  the 
fish  are  more  abundant  than  in  any  other  rivrr  on  tho 
earth,  all  the  members  of  a  band  encamp  together  and  make 
a  common  stock  of  the  fish  obtained.  They  are  divided 
each  day  according  to  the  number  of  women,  giving  to 
each  an  equal  share.  This  makes  a  general  distribu 
tion  at  the  outset.  When  cured  and  packed  they  are  re- 
moved to  their  homes.  Among  the  Iroquois — and  the  »me 
was  substantially  true  of  the  principal  Indian  nations — 
each  parly  made  a  common  stock  of  the  fish  and  game  ob- 
tained on  their  hunting  and  fishing  expeditions.  This 
usage  led  to  an  equal  participation  in  the  means  of  »ub- 
sistence,  as  well  as  an  equal  division  of  the  surplus,  which 
was  cured  and  reserved  for  winter  use.  Those  forming  a 
common  household  who  cultivated  a  garden-bed  enjoyed 
the  product  in  common.  After  gathering  the  barrel! 
was  stored  as  a  common  stock  in  their  dwelling.  Each 
house,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  was  constructed  large 


impregnable  to  Indian  assault. 


Uesides  this,  tlieir  governmental  institutions  had  not  ad- 


as  sufficiently  powerful  as  an  org 


ho,  in  addition,  culti- 


barism:  whilst  the  Village  Indians 


an   anruni.      n  uuus.j,  .«      •-.  •  •  • ----  -  - 

that  he  should  taste  the  food  and  thank  the  guer 


given  to  them,  more  than  aught  else,  their  position  in  tn 
estimation  "f  mankind.     The  facts  of  their  social  condi-  | 


long  house"   of  tho   Iroquoi 
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was  recognized  so  long  as  used.     When  occupation  ceased 
they  reverted. 

I.  Cummnnaf  ffmt«esofthe  Non-horticultural  Indians. — We 
are  first  to  show  that  communism  in  living  entered  into 
and  determined  the  character  of  the  architecture  of  the  Non- 
horticultural  and  also  the  partially  Village  Indians.  If  it 
can  be  shown  that  their  houses  were  constructed  on  this  prin- 
ciple, then,  wherever  houses  obviously  communal  arc  found, 
although  in  ruins,  and  although  the  people  who  erected  them 
have  disappeared,  a  presumption  will  arise  thut  this  principle 
prevailed  among  them,  and  led  to  the  construction  of  their 
nouses  in  this  form.  The  architecture  of  the  ruder  Indians 
is  of  but  little  importance,  in  itself  considered,  but  as  an 
outcome  of  their  usages,  and  in  its  relations  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Village  Indians,  it  is  highly  significant. 


Flo.  1.  Ojibwa  Wig-e-wam. 

The  Non-horticultural  Indians  differed  among  themselves 
in  the  plan  of  the  lodge.  The  figure,  which  is  copied  from 
Schooloraft's  work,  shows  the  form  of  an  Ojibwa  cabin  of 
the  best  class,  as  it  is  still  seen  on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior. Its  mechanism  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  figure. 
Over  it  is  placed  a  covering  of  bark,  usually  the  canoe 
birch,  taken  off  in  large  pieces  and  attached  with  splints. 
Its  size  on  the  ground  varied  from  ten  to  sixteen  feet  in 
diameter  and  from  seven  to  ten  in  height.  Twigs  of  spruce 
or  hemlock  were  strewn  around  the  inner  border  of  the 
ground-floor,  upon  which  blankets  or  skins  were  spread  for 
beds.  The  fire-pit  was  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  over 
which  in  the  roof  was  an  opening  for  the  exit  of  the  smoke. 
Such  a  lodge  would  accommodate  two  or  three  pairs,  with 
their  children.  Several  such  lodges  are  usually  found  in 
a  cluster,  and  the  several  households  were  made  up  of 
related  persons,  the  principal  portion  being  of  the  same 
gens.  Carver,  who  visited  a  village  of  this  nation  on  the 
Chippewa  River  in  Wisconsin  in  1767,  observes:  "This 
town  contains  about  forty  houses,  and  can  send  out  up- 
wards of  100  warriors,  many  of  whom  are  fine  stout  young 
men."  ( Trareli,  Philadelphia  ed.,  1796,  p.  65.)  It  would 
give  a  total  of  500  persons,  and  an  average  of  twelve  per- 
sons to  a  lodge. 


Fi<i.  '2.  I>ukota.  \Vii-ka'ya,  or  Skin  Tent. 


When  first  discovered  the  Dakotas  lived  in  houses  con- 
structed of  poles  and  covered  with  bark,  each  of  which 
was  large  enough  for  several  families.  Forced  upon  the 
Plains,  after  obtaining  the  horse  they  invented  a  skin  tent 
superior  to  any  other  in  UPC  among  the  aborigines,  from  its 
roominess,  its  portable  character,  and  the  facility  with 
which  it  can  be  erected  and  struck.  The  frame  consists 


of  some  twelve  poles,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  length, 
which,  after  being  tied  together  at  the  small  ends,  are 
raised  upright  with  a  twist,  so  as  to  cross  the  poles  above 
the  fastening.  They  are  then  drawn  apart  at  the  large 
ends,  and  adjusted  upon  the  ground  in  the  rim  of  a  circle 
which  is  usually  ten  feet  in  diameter.  A  number  of  un- 
haired,  tanned  buffalo  skins,  stitched  together  in  a  form 
adjustable  to  the  frame,  are  drawn  around  it  and  lashed 
together  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  lower  edges  are 
secured  to  the  ground  with  tent-pins.  At  the  top  there  is 
an  extra  skin  adjusted  as  a  collar,  so  as  to  be  open  on  the 
windward  side  to  facilitate  the  exit  of  the  smoke.  A  low 
opening  is  left  for  a  door,  which  is  covered  with  an  extra 
skin,  used  as  a  drop.  The  fire-pit  and  arrangement  for 
beds  are  the  same  as  in  the  Ojibwa  lodge.  When  their 
tents  are  struck  the  poles  are  attached  to  a  horse,  half  on 
each  side,  like  thills;  the  covering  and  scanty  camp-furni- 
ture are  packed  upon  other  horses,  and  even  upon  their 
dogs,  and  arc  thus  transported  over  the  Plains.  This  tent 
is  so  well  adapted  to  their  mode  of  life  that  it  has  spread 
far  and  wide  among  the  Indian  tribes.  We  have  seen  it 
in  use  among  seven  or  eight  Dakota  tribes,  among  the 
lowas,  Otoes,  and  Pawnees,  and  auiongthe  lilnckfeet,  Crows, 
Asiniboines,  and  Crces.  A  collection  of  fifty  of  these  tents, 
which  would  accommodate  600  persons,  makes  a  picturesque 
appearance. 

The  aborigines  of  the  Valley  of  the  Columbia  were  more 
or  less  Village  Indians,  but  without  horticulture.  They 
found  an  abundant  subsistence  upon  shell-  and  scale-fish, 
upon  fruits  and  game,  and  upon  the  kamash  and  other 
bread-roots,  which  they  cooked  in  ground  ovens.  When 
Lewis  and  Clarke  visited  this  valley  (1805-06)  they  found 
the  Indians  living  in  houses  of  a  higher  communal  type 
than  those  previously  described,  and  approaching  the  pueblo 
houses  in  New  Mexico.  They  speak  of  a  village  of  the 
Chopunish  (Nez  Perces)  as  follows:  *'  The  village  of  Tuma- 
chemootool  is  in  fact  only  a  single  house,  150  feet  long, 
built  after  the  Chopunish  fashion,  with  sticks,  straw,  and 
dried  grass.  It  contains  twenty-four  fires,  about  double 
that  number  of  families,  and  might  perhaps  muster  100 
fighting  men."  (Trareh,  loc.  cit.,  p.  548.)  This  would  give 
500  people  in  a  single  house;  and  the  fires  probably  indi- 
cate the  number  of  groups,  practising  communism  among 
themselves,  into  which  they  were  subdivided,  though  it 
may  have  been  general  to  the  entire  household. 


II      II 


22 6  ft. 
FIG.  3.  Ground-Plan  of  Ncerechokioo. 

Another  great  house,  Neerechokioo,  is  thus  described: 
"  This  large  building  is  226  feet  in  front,  entirely  above 
ground,  and  may  be  considered  a  single  house,  because  the 
whole  is  under  one  roof;  otherwise  it  would  seem  more  like 
a  range  of  buildings,  as  it  is  divided  into  seven  distinct 
apartments,  each  thirty  feet  square,  by  means  of  broad 
boards  set  up  on  end  from  the  floor  to  the  roof.  The 
apartments  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  passage  or 
alley  four  feet  wide,  extending  through  the  whole  depth 
of  the  house,  and  the  only  entrance  is  from  this  alley 
through  a  small  hole  about  twenty  inches  wide  and  not 
more  than  three  feet  high.  The  roof  is  formed  of  rafters 
and  round  poles  laid  on  horizontally.  The  whole  is  covered 
with  a  double  roof  of  bark  of  white  cedar."  (II.,  p.  503.) 
The  apartments  indicate  the  number  of  groups.  Elsewhere 
(p.  515),  speaking  of  the  houses  of  the  Clahclellah,  they 
remark:  "These  houses  arc  uncommonly  large;  ono  of 
them  measured  160  by  40  feet.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  houses  are 
built  of  boards  and  covered  with  bark,  though  some  of  the 
more  inferior  kind  are  constructed  wholly  of  cedar  bark." 

These  first  explorers  found  the  houses  of  the  natives 
large  enough  to  accommodate  several  families,  with  from 
twenty  to  thirty  persons  in  each.  They  name  the  following 
villages  together  (fb.,  p.  428}  :  "  The  Clamoitomish,  of 
twelve  houses  and  260  souls;  the  Potoashees, often  houses 
and  200  souls;  the  Pailsk,  of  ten  houses  and  200  souls; 
the  QuinultF,  of  sixty  houses  and  1000  souls;  the  Chillates, 
of  eight  houses  and  140  souls,"  etc.  The  formation  of 
large  groups  in  single  houses  or  in  apartments  of  a  bouse 
is  thus  fully  shown.  Our  explorers  do  not  speak  of  the 
practice  of  communism  in  these  groups.  When  the  usages 
of  other  nations,  which  are  known,  are  presented,  the  in- 
ference of  communism  in  living  in  these  aboriginal  houses 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Columbia  will  be  plain.  The  tend- 
ency to  aggregation  in  groups,  which  is  clearly  shown  in 
the  numbers  occupying  each  house,  reveals  the  weakness 
as  well  as  inability  of  thr  Miiirlc  family  to  cope  with  the 
hardships  of  savage,  and  even  of  barbarous,  life.  Com- 
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munism  in  living,  as  elsewhere  stated,  was  the  law  of  their 
condition. 

II.    Cummuniil  //omen  of  the  Partially  Village  Indium. — 


Flo.  4.  Pomoiok. 
Tho  houses  of  this  class  are  equally  communal  in  character. 
\Vythe,  in   l  i!<-s  of  Virginia."  first  published  in 

1690,  furnishes  nn  engraving  of  the  village  of  the  Powhat- 
tan  Indians,  called  Pomeiok,  consisting  of  seventeen  long 
houses,  besides  a  council-house,  arranged  around  nn  open 
mitral  space  and  surrounded  with  a  palisade.  Here  the 
Algonkin  lodge  gives  place  to  round-roofed  long  houses, 
framed  with  poles,  and  covered  with  movable  matting  in- 
stead of  bark,  and  largo  enough  for  several  families.  Tho 
suggestion  of  Wythe  that  "  the  buildings  were  mostly  those 
of  chiefs  and  men  of  rank"  (Sketchei,  etc.,  Langlcy  cd., 
is  1 1.  pi.  21 )  embodies  the  precise  error  which  has  repeated 
itself,  from  the  first,  with  respect  to  the  architecture  of  the 
American  aborigines.  Because  the  house  is  largo,  as  the 
<!M\ernor's  House  at  Uxmal,  therefore  it  must  have  been 
the  exclusive  residence  of  an  Indian  potentate — a  conclu- 
sion opposed  to  the  whole  theory  of  Indian  life  and  insti- 
tutions. Indian  chiefs  wore  housed  with  the  people,  and 
no  better  than  the  poorest  of  them. 


.  Ho-de'no-sote  of  the  Iroquois. 

During  the  greater  port  of  the  year  tho  Iroquois  resided 
in  villages.  The  si/.e  of  tho  village  was  estimated  by  the 
number  of  houses,  and  tho  size  of  tho  house  by  the  numbei 
of  fires  it  contained.  One  of  tho  largest  villages  of  the 
S, •nn a-Lroquois,  situated  near  Mcndon  in  tho  county  of 
Monroe,  N.  Y.,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Grecnhalgh,  who 
visited  it  in  1677 :  "  Tiotohatton  is  on  the  brink  or  edge  ol 
a  hill,  has  not  much  cleared  ground,  is  near  the  river  Tioto- 
unifies  htnilinij.  It  lies  to  tho  westward  of 
igora  a'.out  thirty  miles,  contains  about  120  BOO*** 
being  the  largest  of  all  tho  houses  we  saw,  tho  ordmar 
l.enig  Mfty  to  sixty  feet  long,  with  twelve  and  thirteen  fires 
in  one  ho'use.  They  have  a  good  store  of  corn  growing  to 
the  niirthwiird  of  the  town."  I  /'.".  ///»(.  A.  >  .,  '-.I'''' 

Hi.'   "long  house"  of  the  Iroquois,    from    whieh   they 

ealled    themselves.    as    one    ennfederaled    peo|>le.    //.-de  «o- 
tnn-nee   ("People   of  the    Long    llous,  •  "),  was  from  fif 
eighty,   and    sometimes   more  than  100  feet   long.      1 
-is'ed  of  a  strong  frame  of  upright  poles  set  in  the  ground, 
strengthened   with   horizontal    poles   aitaehed  \>  lib    withes, 
and  oovered  with  a  triangular  roof.        It  was  aOTWad   over 
with   largo  shingles  of  elm  bark  tied  to  the  Irani,    « 
strings  or  splints.     An  external  frame  of  poles  and  rattei 
was  then  adjusted  to  bold  the  shingles  between  them,  the 
two  being  tied  together. 


I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I 
.       •       i       . 
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Fio.  8.  Ground-Plan  of  Iroquofa  House. 

The  interior  «a»  comparted  at  intervals  of  aix  or  right  fe*t, 
leafing  each  chamber  entirely  open,  like  a  Hull,  upon  to* 
ball  which  passed  through  the  centra  from  end  tu  end, 
where  were  the  only  duori.  lietwecn  each  four  apartm 
two  on  a  side.  wa>  a  fire-pit  in  the  centre  of  tin-  hall,  tued 
in  common  by  their  occupants.  Thus  a  bouse  with  Ira 
fires  would  contain  twenty  apartmenU  and  accommodate 
twenty  families,  unless  tome  were  rewired  for  storage.  An 
el.lerly  Seneca  woman,  now  deeeaaed,  informed  the  writer 
that  (he  remembered  living  in  one  of  tbr»e  bouses  of  the 
ancient  model  when  a  child,  which  contained  tight  families 
and  two  fires.  Railed  bunks  were  constructed  around  the 
walls  of  each  apartment  fur  l»  d-.  From  the  roof-poles 
were  suspended  their  strings  of  corn  in  the  ear,  braided  by 
the  husks,  also  their  strings  of  dried  squashes  and  melons. 
Spaces  were  left  between  the  partitions  here  and  then 
storage.  Each  bouse  was  usually  occupied  by  related 
families,  tbe  women  and  children  belonging  to  the  same 
gens.  Whatever  was  taken  in  the  bunt  or  raised  by  culti- 
vation by  any  member  of  the  household  was  for  the  com- 
mon benefit.  Provisions  were  made  a  common  stock  within 
the  house. 

It  should  be  observed,  further,  that  among  the  Iroqnois 
there  was  but  one  regular  meal  each  day,  and  that  in  the 
morning.  At  this  time  the  cooking  for  the  day  was  done, 
and  the  food  was  served  to  all  within  the  household  from 
wooden  bowls,  ladles,  or  platters,  and  without  the  use  of 
tables.  What  remained  was  reserved  for  use  during  the 
day,  each  one  partaking  whenever  hunger  prompted,  lloin- 
ninny,  which  formed  their  usual  lunch,  was  cooked  at  the 
close  of  the  day.  The  separate  fires  were  for  convenience 
alone,  all  the  stores  within  the  house  being  common. 

Here  we  find  communism  in  living  carried  out  in  prac 
tical  life,  and  an  expression  of  the  principle  in  the  plan  of 
the  house  itself.  Having  found  it  in  one  stock  so  well  de- 
veloped as  the  Iroqnois.  a  presumption  of  its  universality 
in  the  Canowanian  family  at  once  arises,  requiring  proof 
of  the  negative  in  other  cases  for  its  rebuttal. 

In  1790,  Mr.  Caleb  Swan,  under  the  direction  of  Gen. 
Knox,  secretary  of  war,  visited  'he  freek  villages  in  (leorgia 
and  Alabama.  Without  describing  their  houses  specially, 
he  remarks  in  his  report  that  "the  smallest  of  their  towns 
have  from  twenty  to  forty  houses,  anil  some  of  the  largest 
contain  from  150  to  200  that  are  tolerably  compact.  Then* 
houses  stand  in  clusters  of  four,  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight 
together,  irregularly  distributed  up  and  down  the  hanks  of 
the  rivers  and  small  streams.  Each  cluster  of  honses  con- 
tains a  clan  or  family,  who  eat  and  live  in  common." 
(Schoolcraft,  Hittory,  tlf.  of  fnrlinn  Trikn,  v.,  282.)  The 
cluster  of  houses  among  the  Creeks  was  equivalent  to  one 
of  the  long  houses  of  the  Iroquois ;  and  the  clustered 
household  of  the  former,  who  air  nW  llreil  <»  common,  was 
made  up  of  related  families,  as  the  large  Iroquoie  house- 
hold within  a  single  house,  the  relationship  being  partly 
gentile  and  partly  marital. 

Carver,  In  describing  the  "great  town  of  the  Sawkeea 
on  the  Wisconsin  River,  remarks  ( Trurtl-.  /»<-.  fit.,  p.  2* 
that  "  it  contains  about  ninety  bouses,  each  large  enough 
for  several  families.    They  arc  built  of  hewn  plank,  neatly 
jointed,  and  covered  with  bark  so  completely  as  to  keep 
out  the  most  penetrating  rain." 

The  Mandans  and  Minnitarees  of  the  Lpper  1 
constructed  a  timber-framed  house  superior  in  design  and 
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FIG.  7.  Mandan  Village  Plot. 
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workmanship  to  those  of  any  Indians  N.  of  New  Mexico. 
In  1802  the  writer  saw  the  remains  of  the  old  Mandau  vil- 
lage shortly  after  its  abandonment  by  the  Arickarecs,  its 
last  occupants.  The  houses,  nearly  all  of  which  were  of 
the  same  model,  were  falling  into  decay,  but  some  of  them 
were  still  perfect,  and  the  plan  of  their  structure  easily 
made  out.  The  annexed  ground-plan  of  the  village  is 
taken  from  the  work  of  Prinee  Maximilian,  and  the  remain- 
ing illustrations  from  sketches  and  measurements  of  the 
author.  The  village  was  situated  upon  a  bluff  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Missouri,  and  at  a  bend  in  the  river  which 
formed  an  obtuse  angle,  and  covered  about  five  acres  of 
land.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  stockade  made  of  timbers 
set  vertically  in  the  ground,  but  then  in  a  dilapidated  state. 
The  houses  were  circular  in  external  form,  the  walls  being 
about  five  feet  high  and  sloping  upward  from  the  ground, 
with  an  inclined  roof,  both  exterior  wall  and  roof  being 
plastered  over  with  earth  a  foot  and  a  half  thick. 


FIG.  8.  Ground-Plan  of  Mandan  House. 

These  houses  are  about  forty  feet  in  diameter,  with  the 
floor  sunk  a  foot  or  more  below  the  surface,  six  feet  high 
on  the  inside  at  the  line  of  the  wall,  and  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  high  at  the  centre.  Twelve  posts,  six  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  are  set  in  the  ground  at  equal  distances 
in  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  and  rising  about  six  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  floor.  String-pieces,  resting  on  forks 
upon  the  top  of  each  post,  connect  them  with  each  other, 
thus  forming  a  polygon  at  the  base  of  the  roof  and  also 
upon  the  ground  floor.  Against  these,  and  opposite  to  each 
post,  an  equal  number  of  braces  are  sunk  in  the  ground 
about  four  feet  distant,  which,  slanting  upward,  are  ad- 
justed by  means  of  forks  or  depressions  cut  in  the  ends, 
so  as  to  hold  both  the  posts  and  the  stringers  firmly  in  their 
places.  Slabs  of  wood  or  round  timbers  are  then  placed  in 
the  spaces  between  the  braces,  at  the  same  inclination  from 
the  ground,  and  resting  against  the  stringers,  which  when 
completed  surrounded  the  lodge  with  a  wooden  wall.  Four 
posts,  each  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  are  set  at  the 
four  angles  of  a  square  in  the  centre,  ten  feet  apart,  and 
rising  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  above  the  floor.  These 
are  again  connected  by  stringers  resting  in  forks  on  their 
tops,  upon  which,  and  the  external  walls,  the  rafters  rest. 


and  that  protected  by  an  Eskimo  doorway  ;  that  is,  by  a 
passage  five  feet  wide,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  and  about  six 
feet  high,  constructed  with  pplit  timber?,  roofed  with  poles 
and  covered  on  the  top  with  earth.  Buffalo  robes  suspended 
both  at  the  outer  and  inner  entrances  supply  the  place  of 
doors.  Each  house,  when  occupied,  was  comparted  by 
.screens  of  willow  matting  or  un haired  skins  suspended 
from  the  rafters,  with  spaces  between  for  storage.  These 
slightly  constructed  apartments  extended  back  to  the  wall 
and  opened  towards  the  centre,  like  stalls,  thus  defining  an 
open  central  area  which  formed  the  gathering-place  of  the 
inmates  of  the  lodge.  The  fire-pit  was  in  the  centre,  about 
five  feet  in  diameter  and  a  foot  deep,  and  encircled  with 
flat  stones  set  up  edgeways.  A  bard  smooth  earthen  floor 
completed  the  interior.  Such  a  lodge  would  accommodate 
five  or  six  families  of  related  persons.  In  fact,  it  was  a 
communal  house,  in  accordance  with  the  usage  and  institu- 
tions of  the  American  aborigines,  and  growing  naturally 
out  of  their  customs  and  mode  of  life.  We  counted  forty- 
eight  of  these  houses  which  would  average  forty  feet  in 
diameter,  besides  several  rectangular  houses  constructed  of 
hewn  logs  at  a  more  recent  day. 


Kio.  9.  Cross-section  of  Same. 

Tho  cross-section  exhibits  the  framework  as  described. 
Poles  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter  are  placed  as  rafters 
from  the  external  walls  to  the  string-pieces  upon  the  central 
posts,  and  near  enough  together  to  give  the  requisite  strength 
to  support  the  earth  covering  which  formed  the  roof.  These 
polos  are  first  covered  over  with  willow  matting,  upon  which 
prairie  grass  was  spread,  and  over  this  a  deep  covering  of 
earth.  An  opening  was  left  in  the  centre,  about  four  foot 
in  diameter,  for  the  exit  of  the  smoke  and  for  the  admission 
of  light.  The  interior  is  spacious  and  tolerably  well  lighted, 
although  the  opening  in  the  roof  was  the  only  one  through 
which  light  could  penetrate.  There  is  but  one  entrance, 


Km.  10.  Front  Elevation  ul  i-amc. 


Not  the  least  interesting  fact  connected  with  these  credit- 
able homes  was  the  quantity  of  material  required  in  their 
construction,  and  the  amount  of  labor  necessary  for  its 
transportation  long  distances  down  the  river,  and  to  fashion 
it  with  the  aid  of  fire  and  stone  implements  into  such  a 
comfortable  dwelling.  To  cut  the  timber  without  metallic 
inpleinents,  and  to  transport  it  without  animal  power,  indi- 
cate a  degree  of  persevering  industry  highly  creditable  to 
a  people  who  are  generally  regarded  as  averse  to  labor. 

These  houses  were  thickly  studded  together  to  economize 
the  space  within  the  stockade,  so  that  in  walking  through 
the  village  you  passed  along  semicircular  footpaths. 
There  is  not  only  no  street,  but  it  was  impossible  to  see  in 
any  direction  except  for  short  distances. 

It  is  plain,  from  the  facts  thus  far  presented,  that  the  In- 
dian household  was  a  group  of  related  families  united  for 
subsistence  upon  the  communal  principle,  which  in  turn 
found  expression  in  their  house-architecture. 

A  reference  should  be  made  to  the  Maricopas  and  Mo- 
haves  of  the  Colorado,  who,  although  Village  Indians, 
still  live  in  ordinary  communal  houses  of  the  northern 
type,  which  are  thus  described  by  (!en.  Kinory  :  "They 
[the  Maricopas]  occupy  thatched  cottages  thirty  or  forty 
feet  in  diameter,  made  of  twigs  of  cottonwood  trees,  inter- 
woven with  the  straw  of  wheat,  corn-stalks,  and  cane." 
(Xoten,  etc.  in  X.  M..  p.  132;  cf.  liortlett's  Pen.  A'tir., 
230.)  Those  occupied  by  the  Mohaves,  as  described  by 
('apt.  Ritgreaves,  are  similar  in  character.  (Expedition, 
etc.  Zufli  and  Colorado  Hirer*,  p.  19.)  Although  their 
antecedent  history  is  not  well  known,  they  seem  to  be  in 
the  transitional  stage,  having  passed  into  the  horticultural 
and  village  condition,  without  being  far  enough  advanced 
to  imitate  their  near  neighbors  in  the  use  of  adobe  brick 
and  stone.  They  seem  to  be  existing  examples  of  that  re- 
curring advancement  of  ruder  tribes  in  past  ages,  through 
which  the  Village  Indians  were  constantly  replenished  from 
the  more  barbarous  nations. 

III.  Communal  HoMtel  of  the  AV-;r  Me.riri<n». — We  arc 
next  to  consider  the  architecture  of  the  Village  Indians, 
among  whom  it  exhibits  a  higher  development,  with  the 
use  of  durable  materials,  and  with  the  defensive  principle 
superadded.  It  will  not  be  difficult,  however,  to  discover 
and  to  follow  the  communal  principle  as  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  this  architecture — first,  in  the  pueblo  houses  in 
New  Mexico,  and  after  that  in  those  of  Central  America. 
The  necessary  limits  of  this  article  will  prevent  a  full  ex- 
position of  the  subject,  but  it  will  be  possible  to  present 
the  controlling  facts. 

The  Indians  N.  of   New  Mexico  never  constructed    a 

house  more  than  one  story  high,  or  of  more  durable  mate- 

|  rials  than  a  wooden  frame  covered  with  matting  or  bark 

I  or  coated   over   with   earth.      Chimneys    were   unknown, 
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and  also  stairs,  except  in  the  form  of  ladder*.  In  New 
Mexico.  ;,".ini:  southward,  are  met,  for  the  first  time,  hoiues 
constructed  of  adobe  brick  and  "I  stunc,  and  lour,  five, 
even  six  stories  high.  Sun-dried  brick  must  have  come 
into  use  earlier  than  stone.  Tin-  pniclire.  of  the  ceramic 
art  would  sugs." -*t  the  brick  sooner  or  luter.  At  all  events, 
what  are  suppo-cd  to  be  '!"  oldest  remains  of  architecture 
in  New  Mexico,  such  as  the  r<i««»  */rmirY?«  of  the  Gila  and 
Salinas  rivers,  are  of  adobe  brick.  They  also  used  rubble 
stone  with  mini  mortar,  and  finally  thin  pieces  of  tabular 
sandstone,  prepared  by  fracture,  and  giving  a  solid  and 
durable  stone  wall.  Some  of  the  existing  pueblo  bouses 
in  New  Mexico  are  as  old  as  the  expedition  of  Coronado 

( 1540-1'.!),  as  those  :tt  AC,,IM:I  and  Til".-,  anil  probably  Zllfii. 

anil  those  of  the  Moguls,  whilst  others,  constructed  since 
that  event,  and  now  occupied,  are  upon  the  aboriginal 
model.  There  are  at  present  about  twenty  of  these  pueblos 
in  New  Mexico,  inhabited  by  7000  Indians,  the  descendants 
of  those  found  there  by  Coronado.  They  are  still  Hring 
substantially  under  their  ancient  organization  and  usages. 
Besides,  there  are  tin-  seven  Moqui  pueblos  near  the  Little 
Colorado,  occupied  by  4000  Indians,  who  have  remained 
pure  antl  undisturbed  to  the  present  time,  and  among  whom 
the  entire  theory  of  Inditin  village  life  might  be  obtained 
if  some  adventurous  ethnologist  would  seek  their  secluded 
homes  anil  study  the  subject  on  the  spot.  These  Village 
Indians  represent,  at  the  present  moment,  the  type  of  vil- 
lage life  found  from  ZuRi  to  Cuzco  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Discovery,  and,  whilst  they  are  not  the  highest,  they  are 
no  unfit  representatives  of  the  entire  class. 

The  Central  Americans  were,  in  their  architecture,  in 
advance  of  the  remaining  aborigines  of  North  America. 


Next  to  them,  probably,  wen  the  Atlrri  and  torn*  few  na- 

tionf  southward;  and  holding  ihr  third  p»»itiuu,  though 
not  far  behind,  wen  the  New  Mexicans.  All  alike  lb*y 
depended  upon  horticulture  for  subsistence  and  cultivated 
by  irrigation.  Their  hciun-r>.  with  thoiu- prrviouily  dreerihed, 
represent  together  an  original,  indigenous  architecture, 
which,  with  ill  diversities,  sprang  out  of  their  necr»ilir«. 
It*  fundamental  communal  type,  we  repeal,  is  found  not 
lens  plainly  in  the  comparted  long  house  of  the  Iroquoii 
than  in  the  to-called  palace  at  Valrnqne.  An  examination 
of  the  plan  of  the  structures  in  New  Mrxico  and  Central 
America  will  tend  to  establish  this  proporu 

New  Mexico  is  a  pmir  country  for  civilized  man,  but 
quite  well  adapted  to  Village  Indians.  It  pouc*M*  a  num- 
ber of  narrow  fertile  valleys,  which  were  occupied  in  I  MO 
by  thirty  or  forty  pueblo  villages,  containing  possibly 
60,000  or  60,000  Indians,  and  it  is  occupied  now  by  their 
descendants  in  manner  and  form  as  it  was  then.  Kach 
pueblo  consisted  then,  as  now,  either  of  a  single  great 
bouse  or  of  three  or  four  such  houses  grouped  together ; 
and,  what  is  more  significant,  the  New  Mexican  pueblo  if 
a  fair  type  of  tboK  found  in  mini  In  Central  America  in 
general  plan,  in  the  mode  of  life  it  indicates,  and  in  situ- 
ation. All  the  people  lived  together  in  these  grrat  house* 
on  terms  of  equality  and  also  for  security.  Common  tene- 
ments for  common  Indians  around  these  structures  were 
not  found  there  by  Coronado  in  1541 ;  neither  have  any 
been  found  there  since.  There  is  not  the  (lightest  ground 
for  supposing  that  any  sncb  tenements  ever  existed  around 
the  ruined  structures  in  Central  America.  This  suggestion 


should  be  kept  in  m 
This  pueblo 


of  three  or  four 


Flo.  11.  Pueblo  of  Santo  Itomingo. 

structures  of  adobe  brick  grouped  together,  one  of  which 
is  shown  in  the  engraving.  It  is  about  200  feet  long,  with 
two  parallel  rows  of  apartment*  on  the  ground,  of  which 


the 
f  the 


the  front  row  is  carried  up  one  story  and  the  back  two, 
flat  roof  of  the  first  story  forming  a  terrace  in  front  of  _ 
second.  The  first  story  is  closed  up  solid  for  defensive  i  »ive  principle, 
reasons,  with  the  exception  of  small  window-openings. 
The  first  terrace  is  reached  by  means  of  ladders  from  the 
ground ;  the  rooms  in  the  first  story  are  entered  through 
trap-doors  in  the  terrace,  and  in  the  second  through  doors 
opening  upon  the  terrace.  This  structure  is  typical  of  all 
the  aboriginal  houses  in  New  Mexico.  It  shows  two  prin- 
cipal features  :  first,  the  terraced  form  of  architecture,  with 
the  hou-eiop-  as  the  ordinary  gathering  places  of  the  in- 
mates ;  and  second,  a  closed  ground-story  for  safety.  Every 
house,  therefore,  is  a  fortress.  Lieut.  Abcrt,  from  whose 
report  the  engraving  is  taken,  remarks  that  "the  upper 
storv  is  narrower  than  the  one  below,  so  that  there  is  a 
platform  or  landing  along  the  whole  length  of  the  building. 
To  enter,  you  ascend  to  this  platform  by  means  of  ladders 
that  could  be  easily  removed;  and,  as  there  is  a  parapet 
wall  extending  along  the  platform,  these  houses  could  be 
converted  into  formidable  forts."  (Ex.  Doe.  No.  41,  1st 
Sess.  30th  Congress.  I $48,  p.  462.)  The  number  of  apart- 
ments is  not  stated,  but.  judging  from  the  window-openings, 
there  may  be  thirty-eight  on  the  first  floor,  of  which  half 
are  dark,  and  nineteen  in  the  second  story.  The  different 
houses  at  that  time  were  inhabited  by  800  Indians,  ('him- 

i  being 


The  pueblos  now  in  ruins  throughout  the  original  area  of 
New  Mexico  testify  to  the  perpetual  struggle  of  the  former 
to  maintain  their  ground,  as  well  u  prove  the  general  in- 
security in  which  they  lived.  It  could  be  shown  that  the 
second  and  additional  stories  were  suggested  by  UM  d»fen- 


at  the  angle  of  the  chamber  in  front. 

The  defensive  element,  so  prominent  in  this  architec- 
ture, was  not  so  much  to  protect  the  Village  Indians  from 
each  other  as  from  the  attacks  of  the  migrating  bands 
flowing  down  upon  them  from  the  Valley  of  the  Columbia. 


Zutii  is  the  largest  occupied  pueblo  in  New  Mexico  at 
the  present  time.  It  once  contained  5000  or  6000  inhabit- 
ants, but  in  ISM  they  were  reduced  to  1500.  The  village 
consists  of  several  structures,  most  of  them  accessible  to 
each  other  from  their  terraced  roofs.  They  are  contracted 
of  adobe  brick,  and  of  stone  embedded  in  mud  mortar,  and 
plastered  over.  In  the  engraving,  which  is  copied  fro** 
Bitgreavc*'  report,  a  section  of  one  of  the  principal  struc- 
tures i*  given,  the  left  end  being  cut  off  by  another  build- 
ing in  front  of  it,  and  the  right  showing  a  »erie*  of  angle*. 
It  shows  three  storie*  in  the  terraced  form,  with  two  tquare 
buildings  standing  apart  on  the  summit,  and  forming  a 
fourth,  giving  it  the  appearance  fomewhal  of  a  temple,  and 
perhaps  suggesting  an  explanation  of  the  application  of 
this  term  by  the  Spanish  invaders  to  »u  many  of  the  build- 
ing* seen  in  and  around  the  pueblos  of  Mexico. 

The  living-room*,  a*  *hown  by  engravings  in  the  same 
report,  are  about  ten  by  fifteen  feel,  and  ten  feet  high,  with 
plastered  wall*,  a  hard  earthen  floor,  and  usually  a  single 
window-opening.  To  form  a  durable  ceiling,  round  timber* 
about  six  inches  in  diameter  are  placed  three  or  four  feel 
apart  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  wall.  I'pon  the»e  small 

terrace 
Water. 


is  a  deep  covering  of 

roof  in  front  and  the  floor  of  the  rooms  within. 


jars  of  fine  workmanship,  and  of  capacity  for  several  gal 
Ions,  closely-woven  osier  baskets,  blankets  of  cotton  and 
wool  woven  by  their  own  hand-looms  are  among  the  object* 
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seen  in  these  apartments.  They  are  neatly  kept,  roomy  and 
comfortable,  and  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  in  use  at 
the  period  of  the  Conquest. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  this  architecture,  and  the  neces- 
sities that  gave  it  birth,  led  to  a  change  in  the  mode  of  life 
from  the  open  ground  to  the  terraces  or  fiat  roofs  of  these 


communal  houses.  When  not  engaged  in  tillage,  and  dur- 
ing the  morning  and  evening  hours,  the  terraces  were  the 
gathering  and  living  places  of  the  people.  They  lived, 
practically,  in  the  open  air,  to  which  the  climate  was 
adapted,  and  upon  their  house-tops,  first  for  safety,  and 
afterwards  from  habit. 


FIG.  12.  Section  of  Pueblo  House  at  Zuni 


Elevations  of  the  principal  New  Mexican  pueblos  have 
been  published.  They  agree  in  general  plan,  but  show  con- 
siderable diversity  in  details.  Rude  but  massive  structures, 
they  accommodated  all  the  people  of  the  village  within 
their  walls.  Since  most  of  them  are  of  adobe  brick,  or  of 
rubble  stone  embedded  in  mud  mortar,  our  remaining  illus- 
trations will  be  taken  from  the  pueblos  in  ruins  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Rio  Chaco,  which  are  constructed  entirely  of 
stone,  arc  unquestionably  as  old  as  the  epoch  of  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico,  and  superior  architecturally  to  those  now 
occupied,  showing  that  a  decadence  in  the  art  commenced 
with  European  intrusion. 

About  110  miles  N.  W.  from  Santo  Domingo  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  there  are  seven  great  edifices,  now  in  ruins,  situated 
within  an  extent  of  ten  miles  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Chaco,  an  affluent  of  the  Colorado.  They  were  visited  and 
described  in  1849  by  Lieutenant  (now  General)  Simpson, 
with  ground-plans  and  measurements.  (Report  of  James 
ff.  SinipaoH  of  an  Expedition  in  the  Navajo  Country  in  1849, 
Ex.  Doc.  No.  64,  1st  Sess.  31st  Cong.,  pp.  55-139.)  In  an 
architectural  point  of  view  they  are  the  most  interesting 
and  remarkable  structures  in  New  Mexico. .  The  ground- 
plans,  elevations,  and  the  detailed  particulars  are  taken 
from  this  report.  They  are  probably  the  remains  of  the 
Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  against  which  the  expedition  of 
Coronado  was  directed  in  1540-42. 

These  great  edifices  were  all  constructed  of  the  same  ma- 
terials, and  upon  the  same  general  plan,  but  they  differ  in 
size  upon  the  ground,  in  the  number  of  rows  of  apartments, 
and  consequently  in  the  number  of  stories.  They  con- 
tained from  1 00  to  000  apartments  each,  and  would  severally 
accommodate  from  1000  to  iJOOO  or  4000  persons.  Some  of 
them  arc  also  the  largest  structures  in  ground  dimensions 
and  in  the  extent  of  their  accommodations  ever  found  in 
any  part  of  North  America,  It  may  be  remarked  here  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  single  pueblo  in  New  Mexico  at 
its  most  prosperous  period  contained  more  than  5000  or 
6000  inhabitants,  and  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  made  up 
of  more  than  one  of  these  structures,  grouped  together,  as 
at  Zurii.  This  would  probably  hold  true  with  the  great 
majority  of  the  ancient  pueblos  in  Mexico  and  in  Central 
America. 

Ground-plans  arc  furnished  of  five  of  the  seven  edifices. 
They  all,  save  one,  agree  in  being  constructed  on  three 
sides  of  an  open  court,  the  fourth  being  protected  by  a  low 
stone  wall.  The  outer  faces  of  the  walls  are  constructed 
of  thin  pieces  of  tabular  sandstone,  prepared  hy  fracture, 
iortar,  the  inner  faces  being 


and  laid  in  courses  without  m 

composed  of  rubble  masonry  with  mud  mortar. 


The  walls 


are  about  three  feet  thick.  There  were  no  doors  or  open- 
ings to  enter  the  buildings  from  the  ground,  but  in  the 
stories  above  the  first  are  window-openings  through  the 
walls.  General  Simpson  remarks  that  they  are  "  built  of 
tabular  pieces  of  hard,  fine-grained,  compact,  gray  sand- 
atone,  to  which  the  atmosphere  has  imparted  a  reddish 
tinge;"  that  "in  the  outer  faces  of  the  building  there  are 
no  signs  of  mortar,  the  intervals  between  the  beds  being 
chinked  with  stones  of  minutest  thinness;"  and  that  the 
'*  filling  and  backing  are  done  in  rubble  masonry,  the  mor- 
tar presenting  no  indications  of  the  presence  of  lime." 
"So  beautifully  diminutive  arc  the  details  of  the  structure 
as  to  cause  it,  at  a  little  distance,  to  have  all  the  appearance 
of  a  magnificent  piece  of  mosaic  work."  (Rcjtorl,  p.  76.) 
The  layers  arc  not  usually  thicker  than  three  inches,  and 
sometimes  as  thin  as  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  Their  ancient 
names  are  of  course  unknown.  General  Simpson  adopted 
those  given  to  him  by  his  Spanish  guide. 


FIG.  13.  Ground-l'lan  of  Pueblo  of  Chuttro  Kettle. 

The  general  plan  of  all  the  edifices  on  the  Chaco  will  be 
made  intelligible  by  the  annexed  ground-plan.  The  main 
building  and  the  wings  face  the  court,  from  which  alone 
they  are  entered,  and  from  which  the  several  stories  recede 
outward.  Including  the  court,  this  great  house  has  an  ex- 
terior development  of  1.300  feet.  The  exterior  wall  of  the 
main  building  measures  454  feet  in  length,  and  the  longest 
of  the  wings  220  feet.  At  the  centre,  where  four  additional 
rows  of  apartments  have  been  added  on  the  inside,  the 
structure  is  110  feet  deep,  and  for  the  remainder  44  feet. 
One  of  the  wings  is  50  and  the  other  58  feet  deep,  showing 
three  rows  of  apartments  in  each,  and  consequently  they 
were  three  stories  high;  the  first  row  on  the  court  side 
being  carried  up  one  story,  the  second  two,  and  the  third 
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three,  in  the  usual  terrace  form  an  before  shown.  If  carried 
up  in  the  same  manner  at  the  centre,  it  would  be  (even 
stories  high  on  the  back  row. 

From  the  measurement  Borne  impression  may  be  formed 
of  the  extent  of  the  accommodations  such  an  edifice  would 
afford.  especially  in  liidiiin  life,  where  more  than  one  pair 
with  their  ehildren  are  usually  found  in  one  lodge,  Mid, 
it  may  lie  supposed  here,  in  one  apartment.  The  plan 
shows  124  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  exclusive  of  the  left 
wing,  which  was  too  ruinous  to  identify  the  number, 
eluding  one  row  of  apartments  for  the  terrace  in  front  of 
the  second  story,  and  counting  one  row  less  for  each  suc- 
cessive story,  there.  wnuM  l.c  on  aggregate  in  this  single 
house  of  some  SCO  apartments,  capable  of  accommodating 
l.iim  or  20011  Indians. 

The  circular  estufas,  of  which  there  are  six,  and  five  of 
which  are  ineorponiied  in  the  body  of  the  structure,  were 
their  council  houses.  They  were  sunk  below  the  surface, 
and  carried  up,  in  some  cases,  two  and  three  stories.  Sim- 
ilar estufas  are  still  in  use  in  New  Mexican  pueblos  as 
places  for  holding  councils.  The  number  indicates  a  sub- 
.ir<,M..ii/:.t!".i  analogous  to  the  gens.  It  may  bo  supposed, 
therefore.  tha!  ea"h  e-tnfa  was  the  council-house  of  a  gens, 
or,  if  the  gentes  were  numerous,  then  of  a  phratry  com- 
po-ed  (if  two  or  more  gentes  derived  by  subdivision  from 
an  origin;]!  <_rens. 

In  the  N.  W.  corner,  Gen.  Simpson  remarks,  "  we  found 
a  room  in  an  almost  perfect  state  of  preservation.  This 
room  is  fourteen  by  seven  and  a  half  feet  in  plan,  and  ten 
feet  in  elevation.  It  has  an  outside  doorway  three  and  a 
half  feet  l,ij;h  by  two  and  a  quarter  wide;  and  one  at  the 
W.  end  h •ailing  into  an  adjoining  room.  .  .  .  The  stone 
walls  still  have  their  piaster  upon  them  in  a  tolerable 
state  iif  preservation.  .  .  .  The  coiling  showed  two  main 
beams,  laid  transversely;  on  these,  longitudinally,  were  a 
numlicr  of  smaller  ones  in  juxtaposition,  the  ends  being 
tied  together  by  a  species  of  wooden  fibre,  and  the  inter- 
stices chinked  in  with  small  stones;  on  these,  again  trans- 
verselv,  in  close  contact,  was  a  kind  of  lathing  of  the  odor 
and  appearance  of  cednr,  all  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion. Depending  from  the  ceiling  were  several  pieces  of 
short  rope."  (  Report,  p.  79.)  This  ceiling  agrees  in  form 
with  that  at  /uiii,  previously  described.  Elsewhere  ho 
says  that  these  floor-beams  are  six  inches  in  diameter,  and 
were  hacked  off  by  means  of  some  imperfect  instrument, 
there  being  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  metallic  axe. 


ing  effect  The  ceiling  of  this  room  is  also  more  tasteful 
than  any  we  have  seen,  the  transverse  beams  being  sm»Iii  r 
and  more  numerous,  and  the  longitudinal  piece*  wl 


FIG.  14.  Ground-Plan  of  Pueblo  Bonlto. 


This  edifice  is  the  most  interesting,  in  some  respects,  of 
the  seven,  a-  «ell  as  the  best  preserved  in  certain  portic 
In  exterior  development,  including  the  court,  it  1 
feet.     Its  corners  arc  rounded,  and  the  E.  wing,  now  the 
most  ruinous  part  of  the  structure,  appears  to  have  h 
row  upon  row  of  apartments  added  until  nearly  01 
of  the  urea  of  the  court  was  covered.     "  Its  present  e 
tion,"  Simpson  observes,  "  shows  that  it  has  had  at  1< 
four  stories  of  apartments.     The  number  of  rooms  on  the 
ground-floor  is  1 39.     In  this  enumeration,  however,  ar 
included  the  apartments  which  are  not  distinguishable 
kite  B.  portion  of  the   P  ..Mo,  and  which  would  swell  the 
number  to  about  2HO.     There,  then,  having  been  at 
four  stories  of  rooms,  .  .  .  there  must  be  a  reduction  .  .  . 
of  one  range  of  rooms  for  every  stovv  after  the  firs  I,    which 
would  increase    "the   number  to   oil."  (».,   p.  *'•) 
single  edifice  of  equal  accommodation-,  it  may  here 
pealed,  has  ever  been   found   in  any  other  part  of  Norf 
America.     It  would  house  .WOO  Indians. 

This  room  will  compare,  not  unfavorably,  with  a, 
equal   si,.e   to   be   found    at    Pale,,,,,.-   or  1  Mir.ll.  ab 
from  the  want  of  a  vaulted  ceiling,  not  equa,  in  ai 
design.     The  nice  mechanical  adjustment  ,,l   the  ma.onry 
ami  the  Bnish  of  the  ceiling  are  highly  ere,  .table  to  t 

into,  and  skill  of  the  builders.  "It  IS  walled  U 
Simp."  "'with  alternate  beds  of  h.r.e  and  „„».. 
the  regularity  of  the  combination  producing  a  verj  pM 


Flo.  IS.  Ituoiu  in  tiamo. 


upon  them  only  abont  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  beautifully 
regular.  These  latter  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
barked  willow.  The  room  has  a  doorway  at  each  end,  and 
one  at  the  side,  each  of  them  leading  into  adjacent  apart- 
ments. The  light  is  let  in  by  a  window  two  feet  by  eight 
inches,  on  the  N.  side."  (It.,  ]> 

The  largest  of  the  seven  pueblos  is  Pcnasca  Blanca,  which 
has  an  exterior  development  of  1700  feet.  "This."  he 
further  remarks,  "  differs  from  the  others  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  stones  comprising  its  walls.  The  walls  of  (he 
other  pueblos  are  of  one  uniform  character  in  the  several 
beds  composing  them,  but  in  this  there  is  a  regular  alterna- 
tion of  large  and  small  stones,  the  effect  of  which  is  both 
unique  and  beautiful.  The  largest  stones,  which  are  about 
a  foot  in  length  and  half  a  foot  in  thickness,*  form  Lul  a 
single  bed,  and  then,  alternating  with  these,  are  three  or 
four  beds  of  small  stones,  each  about  an  inch  in  thickness. 
The  ground-plan  of  the  structure  also  differs  from  the  others 
in  approaching  the  form  of  a  circle."  I  /'•..  p 

One  of  these  remaining,  Una  Vida,  seims  to  hare  been 
in  process  of  construction,  and  designed,  when  completed, 
to  nave  been  the  largest  of  the  seven.  The  main  building 
is  300  feet  in  length  along  the  exterior  wall,  and  85  feet 
deep,  showing  four  rows  of  apartments:  and  the  wing  U 
290  feet  long  and  but  10  feet  deep,  showing  but  a  single 
row.  It  appears,  however,  from  a  projection  near  onr  end 
of  the  width  of  two  apartments,  that  two  more  rows  were 
to  be  constructed  outside  of  the  existing  row,  which  were 
necessary  to  complete  the  wing  according  to  Its  original 
design.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  prove  that  these  great  house* 
were  of  slow  construction  by  the  process  of  addition  from 
year  to  year  with  the  increase  of  the  people  in  number*, 
and  that  the  enlargement  is  by  adding  row  to  row  and 
story  to  story  until  the  edifice  is  several  rooms  deip  and 
several  stories  high.  I'pon  Ibis  theory  of  construction,  the 
first  row  of  the  main  building  on  the  eonrt  side  would  first 
be  completed  one  story  high,  and  covered  with  a  flat  roof; 
after  which,  by  adding  one  parallel  wall,  with  partition 
walls  at  intervals,  as  many  more  apartments  would  be 
obtained;  and  by  a  third  and  fourth  parallel  wall,  with 


partitions,  as  manv  more.  The  second  row  was  carried  op 
two  stories,  the  third  three,  and  the  fourth  four:  the  «uo- 
cessive  stories  receding  from  the  court  side  in  the  form  of 
great  steps  or  terraces,  one  rising  above  the  other. 
wings  would  be  commenced  and  completed  in  the  same 
manner.  Further  than  this,  it  seems  to  be  evident,  from 
the  present  condition  of  this  structure,  that  the  main  build- 
ing was  to  be  extended  at  least  -  .ha  second 

wing  like  the  first,  to  fill  out  ihe  original  design  and  pro- 
duce a  symmetrical  edifice.  If  these  inferences  are  war- 
ranted, the  interesting  fact  is  reached  that  these  Indian 
architects  commenced  their  great  houses  «pon  a  definite 
plan,  which  was  to  be  realised  after  years,  and  perhaps 
generations,  had  passed  away. 

The  highest  portion  of  the  walls  still  standing  are  stated 
at  fifteen  feet  in  height  at  I'na  Vide,  twenty-five  feet  in 
Wegegi,  and  thirty  feel  in  Hung..  Paiie.  The  rooms  back 
of  the  front  row  in  the  first  story,  and  th«-  middle  r.-m"  in 
the  second,  were  dark,  except  as  they  were  dimly  lighted 
from  contiguous  apartments. 

•  Norman,  .peaking  of  the  sire  of  the  *»oo*e«sed  In  the  •«• 
" 


In  Y  iicalan.  says  :  "The  stones  ai«>ar*0fHSij 

"length  and  six  in  breadthT-SK..  «• 


Ian,  p.  127. 
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FIG.  16,  (irouud-Plau  of  Ilungo  Pavie. 

This  pueblo  has  been  reserved  to  the  last  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  both  a  ground-plan  and  a  front  elevation.  In 
exterior  development,  including  the  court,  it  is  872  feet,  of 
which  the  back  wall  measures  300  and  the  side  walls  144 
feet  each.  It  is  of  medium  size,  but  symmetrical,  and 
larger  than  any  single  structure  in  Central  America  in 


ground  dimensions.  There  are  seventy-two  apartments  in 
the  first  story,  some  of  which  are  unusually  large,  being 
about  thirteen  by  eighteen  feet ;  and,  with  forty-eight  in 
the  second  and  twenty-four  in  the  third,  contained  an 
aggregate  of  146  apartments.  It  would  accommodate  from 
j  1200  to  1 JUO  Indians. 

To  complete  the  representation  of  the  architectural  de- 
!  sign  of  these  '"'great  houses  of  stone"  the  annexed  eleva- 
;  tion  is  given.     It  is  a  restoration  of  the  pueblo  of  Huiigo 
'   Pa  vie,  made  by  Mr.  Kern,  who  accompanied  (Jen.  Simpson 
!  as  draughtsman,  and  copied  from  his  engraving.     We  may 
I   recognize  in  this  edifice,  as  it  seems  to  the  writer,  a  very 
'  satisfactory  reproduction  of  the  so-called  palaces  of  Moiite- 
xuma,  which,  like  this,  were  constructed  on  three  sides  of  a 
!  court  which  opened  on   a  street  or  causeway,  and  in  the 
'  terraced  form.      From   the  light  which   this  architecture 
i  throws  on  that  of  the  Aztecs,  it  appears  extremely  prob- 
able that  these   famous   palaces,  considered   as  exclusive 
residences  of  an   Indian   potentate,  are  purely   fictitious, 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  neither  more  nor  less 
than   great  communal  houses  of  the  aboriginal  American 
model,  and  with  common  Indians  crowding  all  their  apart- 
ments.    From  what  is  known  of  the  necessary  constitution 
of  society  among  the  Village  Indians,  it  scarcely  admits 


FIG.  17.  Elevation 

of  a  doubt  that  the  great  house  in  which  he  lived  was  oc- 
cupied on  equal  terms  by  a  hundred  other  families  in  com- 
mon with  his  own,  all  the  individuals  of  which  were  joint 
proprietors  of  the  establishment  which  their  own  hands  had 
raised. 
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Flu.  18.  Triangular  Arch. 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  of  the  architecture  of 
Central  America  is  the  triangular  arch,  which  has  been 
regarded  as  evidence  of  mechanical  advancement.  The 
same  arch,  of  which  the  above  is  a  representation,  was 
found  by  Gen.  Simpson  in  the  structures  on  the  Chaco, 
used  as  a  doorway.  It  is  copied  from  his  report.  In  the 
edifices  at  Uxmal,  I'alcnquc,  and  elsewhere  the  rooms  are 
vaulted  with  this  arch,  the  angles  being  bevelled  to  a  uni- 
form surface.  The  principle  of  construction  is  the  same  in 
both. 


of  Hungo  Pavic. 

After  the  capture  of  the  "Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,"  Co- 
ronado  made  a  report  to  Mendozo,  viceroy  of  Mexico,  in 
which  he  expresses  his  disappointment  in  the  follow  in): 
language :  "  And  to  be  brief,  I  can  assure  your  honor  he 
[Friar  Marcos  dc  Niza]  said  the  truth  in  nothing  that  ho 
reported,  but  all  was  quite  contrary,  saving  only  the  names 
of  the  cities  and  great  houses  of  stone;  for  although  they 
be  not  wrought  with  turquescs.  nor  witli  lime,  nor  bricks, 
yet  they  are  very  excellent  good  houses,  of  three  or  four  or 
live  lot'ts  high,  wherein  are  good  lodgings  arid  fair  cham- 
bers, with  ladders  instead  of  stairs,  and  certain  cellars 
[es'ufas]  under  ground,  very  good  and  paved.  .  .  .  The 
seven  cities  are  seven  small  towns,  all  made  with  these  kind 
of  houses  that  I  speak  of;  and  they  all  stand  within  lour 
leagues  together,  and  they  arc  all  called  the  kingdom  of 
Cibola,  and  every  one  of  these  have  Ihcir  particular  name. 
.  .  .  The  people  of  this  town  seem  unto  me  of  a  reasonable 
stature,  and  witty,  yet  they  seem  not  to  be  such  as  they 
should  be,  of  that  judgment  and  wit,  to  build  these  houses 
in  such  sort  as  they  are."  Coronado  further  states  that  on 
the  fourth  day  after  the  capture  "they  set  in  order  all  their 
goods  and  substance,  their  women  and  children,  and  fled  to 
the  hills,  leaving  their  town  as  it  were  abandoned,  wherein 
remained  very  few  of  them."  (Hakluyt,  Coll.  of  Yoyuijet, 
London  ed.,  IfiOO,  iii..  p.  377.) 

No  evidence  has  been  adduced  of  the  practice  of  com- 
munism by  the  present  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico.* 
Information  upon  this  and  other  questions  concerning  their 
organization  and  mode  of  life  has  not  been  sought  by  those 
who  have  visited  this  isolated  country.  The  Moqui  and 
Laguna  Indians  are  organized  in  gcntes,  which  raises  a 
presumption  of  its  universality  among  the  Village  Indians. 
Their  arts,  weapons,  usages,  implements  and  utensils, 

'Since  writing  this  artii'lo,  Mr.  David  J.  Miller  of  Santa  Fe, 
N.  M.,  has  informed  me  by  letter  that  the  Puebln  Indians  still 
hold  their  lands  in  common,  with  a  possessory  ri^ht  in  each  to 
cultivated  lands  so  long  as  the  individual  chooses  to  occupy  it,  but 
that  he  had  not  observed  any  evidence  of  the  practice  of  com- 
munism in  living  among  them. 


i    TIM; 


dances,  anil    general   characteristics,  to  far   an    they  are 

known.  :iu-  i 'ither  precisely  the  fume  as  those  of  the  par- 

tiiilly  Village  Indian*  <•!'  the  North,  or  more  advanced 
forms  of  the  same  original  conceptions.  The  pr:i  i 

coiumnni-m     must     ho    deduced,    for    I))'      >  ill    the 

stnteture  of  the  houses  theumdves.  Koth  in  New  Mexico 
and  Central  America  they  are  strikingly  adapted  to  oom- 
iiiuui-iic  life.  Ko  much  is  this  the  cane  that  their  peculiar 
internal  a  i TaiiL'cmcnt  cannot  be  explained  on  any  other  hy- 
pothesis. In  :il!  tin-  liou-es  in  Centra!  America  the  rooms 
arc  usually  in  pairs,  which  have  no  connection  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  building.  In  some  cases  four,  and  in  one 
six,  apartments  are  found  connected  with  each  other  by 
doom  a  >  s.  They  are  thus  divided  into  sections  adapted  to 
groups,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  solid  wall*. 
Tin'  presumption  arises  that  the  houses  in  New  Mexico  are 
similarly  constructed,  although  the  fact  has  not  been  as  yet 
ascertained.*  The  published  engravings,  however,  show 
less  than  one-fourth  as  many  chimneys  as  the  inhabited 
houses  contain  apart  ments. 

IV.  I  'niiiiiniiKi/  //-HUM  nf  Ike  Atteri. — The  writers  on  the 
conquest  of  Mexico  have  alike  failed  to  describe  the  Aztec 
house  or  the  mode  of  life  within  it.  All  that  can  safely  be 
said  is,  that  the  houses  were  large  ;  that  they  were  con- 
structed of  adobe  brick  and  of  stone  embedded  in  mud 
mortar,  in  both  cases  plastered  over  with  gypsum,  which 
Hindi'  them  a  brilliant  white;  and  that  some  were  con- 
strucicd  of  a  red  porous  stone.  For  working  this  stone, 
.lini;  to  Clavincro,  flint  implements  were  used.  (Hitt. 
Con,/.  M,:r..  Culli  n  <  trans.,  1817,  ii.,  238.)  Some  of  these 
edifices  were  constructed  on  three  sides  of  an  open  court, 
like  those  on  the  Chaoo,  but  the  court  opening  upon  a  street 
or  causeway.  In  most  cases  they  appear  to  have  been  two 
or  morn  stories  high,  and  built  in  the  terraced  form.  All 
the  roofs  were  flat.  The  situation  of  the  pueblo  of  Mexico, 

[>artly  on  solid  ground  and  partly  in  the  waters  of  a  shal- 
ow  artificial  pond,  led  to  some  diversities  in  its  architecture; 

hut  tl ssciitial  type  of  the  latter  was  the  same  as  that  of 

New  Mexico  wherever  its  features  distinctly  appear.  We 
are  able  to  give  one  illustration  in  point.  Cortex  made  his 
first  cntrv  into  the  pueblo,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Iternal  I)iaz,  with  450  Spaniards,  accompanied  by  1000 
Tlascalan  allies.  (Conq.  of  Mexico,  Keating's  trans.,  Lon- 
don ed.,  1SIIS,  i.,  181  and  189.)  They  were  lodged,  Diaz 
naively  tells  us,  in  a  vacant  palace  of  the  late  father  of 
MunteV.iuna,  remarking  that  "the  whole  of  this  palace  was 
very  light,  airy,  clean,  and  pleasant,  the  entry  being  through 

a  g'rent  c rt."  (/*.,  i.,  191.)     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  one 

of  the  great  houses  of  the  Aztecs  was  sufficiently  large  to 
accommodate  Cortez  and  his  total  number  of  1450  men. 
One  of  the  great  houses  then  standing  on  the  Rio  Chaoo 
would  have  accommodated  twice  that  number. 

It  will  bo  noticed  that  this  Mexican  house  was  entered 
from  the  court  into  the  first  story,  in  which  respect  it  dif- 
fered from  the  present  and  ancient  houses  in  New  Mexico. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  The  pueblo  could  only  be  entered 
along  its  three  causeways,  which  indicate  the  true  places  for 
its  defence.  The  causeways  had  sluices  through  them, 
travcr.-ed  hv  bridges  that  could  be  taken  up. 

It  is  quite  plain,  we  think,  that  the  house  occupied  by 
Cortez  was  constructed  on  three  sides  of  a  court,  which 
opened  "ti  a  causcwav  or  street,  the  type  of  which  is  still 
funnel  iii  New  Mexico.  When  we  are  gravely  told  that 
Cortez  and  his  followers  are  invited  by  Moutezuina  to  oc- 
cupy a  vacant  palace  of  his  late  royal  father,  we  are  much 
impressed  with  the  surroundings  of  the  Indian  potentate 
thus  i  nt  rod  need,  lint  a  glance  at  the  contemporary  edifices 
on  the  t'haeo  lends  ;,,  unravel  the  marvel,  and  to  show  how 
it  was  that  t'ortey.  and  his  men  could  find  ample  acommo- 
dations  in  a  single  house  constructed  on  the  aboriginal 
American  model :  and  when  it  is  found  to  be  wholly  unneces- 
sary lo  call  it  a  i-'ii/n/  //iiAicr  in  order  to  account  fur  its  siie, 
an  nnuradons  sii.-pidon  at  once  arises  ill  the  mind  tl 
of  the  great  communal  houses  of  the  Aztecs  was  emptied  of 
its  Inhabitant*  to  make  room  for  the  unwelcome  inn 

V.    (•„„,,„„„„/  //„„.  At  the  cj h 

of  its  discovery  Central  America  was  prol.ahh  more  thickly 
peopled  than  any  other  portion  of  North  America  of  equal 
lire:,,  and  its  inhabitants  more  aihaneed  than  the  remain- 


liio  (Jrandc  and  its  iribiilaries.      They  SOUittsjd  ol  a  single 
great  house,  or  of  -i  duster  of  houses  forming  one  DMMI 
In  some  cases  four  or  more  structures  are  grouped  together 
upon  the  same  elevated  platform,      ll.it  there  is  no  real 
for  supposing,  from  any  ruins  yet  found  or  from  wl 

«  Mr.  Miller  also  informs  me  that  tbe  rooms  "rneK.lh   I 
connected  with  each  other  in  the  New  HtxfcUl  pueblo  to 


known  of  the  people  at  the  time,  that  any  une  pueblo  eon- 
re  than  lo.uno  inhabit  ,  na- 

tion had  risen  to  -up  re  in  a  -\  M  i thiii  this  area  by  the  consoli- 
dation of  surrounding  u  .  were,  on  the  contrary, 
tound  in  that  state  of  suhdh  ision  and  n dependence  which 
invariably  accompanies  the  gentile  organization.  Confed- 
eracies in  all  prohahiln  -.mug  >urh  contiguous 
pueblos  as  spoke  the  same  dialect  or  closely  related  dialects, 
as  the  Cibolans  were  probably  confederated,  as  tbe  Aztees, 
the  Tlascalan,  and  Michuacan  tribes  are  known  severally  to 
have  been.  Such  confederacies  never  ren  I  the 
language  of  the  people  confederated.  Kven  the  Aztee  con- 
federacy was  surrounded  on  all  sides  except  the  - 
pendent  and  hostile  nations,  living  within  100  miles  of  the 
border  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico ;  as  witness  the  Tlasealans 
on  the  K..  tin-  Michuacans  on  the  W.,  the  Otomics  on  the 
N.  W.,  and  the  Meztitlans  and  Huoxtecas  on  the  ' 

Tbe  tropical  region  of  Central  America,  then  as  now, 
was  undoubtedly  covered  with  forest,  except  the  limited 
clearings  around  the  pueblos,  and  substantially  uninhabited. 
Field  agriculture  was  of  course  unknown,  but  the  Indians 
cultivated  corn,  beans,  squashes,  pepper,  cotton,  and  to- 
bacco in  garden-beds,  which  tended  to  localize  them  in 
villages,  llerrera  remarks  of  the  Village  Indians  of  Hon- 
duras that  "  they  sow  thrice  •  year,  and  they  were  wont  to 
grub  up  great  woods  with  hatchets  made  of  flint."  ( Ili-i. 
<>f  America,  London  ed.,  1725,  Stern's  trans.,  iv.,  133.) 
Without  metallic  implements  to  subdue  the  forest,  or  even 
with  copper  axes  such  as  were  found  among  the  Aztecs,  • 
verv  small  portion  of  the  country  only  would  be  brought 
under  cultivation,  and  that  would  be  confined  mainly  to 
the  margins  of  the  streams. 

Las  Casas,  bishop  of  Chiapa,  who  was  in  Central  America 
about  1539,  after  remarking  of  the  people  of  Yucatan  that 
they  were  "  better  civilized  In  morals  and  in  what  belongs 
to  the  good  order  of  societies  than  the  rest  of  tbe  Indians." 
proceeds  as  follows :  "  The  pretence  of  subjecting  the  In- 
dians to  the  government  of  Spain  is  only  made  to  carry  on 
the  design  of  subjecting  them  to  the  dominion  of  private 
men, who  make  them  all  their  slaves."  (An  Account  of  tnt 
f'irit  Viiyngm,  etc.  in  America,  London  ed.,  I69V,  trann.,  p. 
52  )  And  again  he  quotes  from  the  letter  of  the  biihop 
of  St.  Martha  to  the  king,  as  follows :  "  To  redress  tbe 
grievances  of  this  province,  it  ought  to  be  delivered  fnim 
the  tyranny  of  those  who  ravage  it,  and  committed  to  the 
care  of  persons  of  integrity,  who  will  treat  the  inhabitants 
with  more  kindness  and  humanity ;  for  if  it  be  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  governors,  who  commit  all  sorts  of  outrages 
with  impunity,  the  province  will  be  destroyed  in  a  very 
short  time."  (Ik.,  p.  61.) 

Two  material  questions  which  have  been  raised  remain 
to  be  considered  :  First,  whether  the  houses  now  in  ruins  in 
Central  America  were  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
conquest  j  and  second,  whether  the  present  Indians  of  the 
country  are  the  descendants  of  the  people  who 
them.  There  is  no  basis  whatever  for  the  negative  of  •  ither 
proposition;  but  it  is  assumed  by  those  who  reirr.rd  the 
palace  at  1'alenque  and  the  Governor's  House  at  I'IUM!  ai 
the  ancient  residences  of  Indian  potentates,  that  great 
cities  which  once  surrounded  them  have  perished,  and 
further,  that  these  ruins  have  an  antiquity  reaching  far 
back  of  the  Spanish  conquest. 

.Mr.  Stephens  commits  himself  to  the  conclui 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and  afterwards,  the  I 
were  actually  living  in  and  occupied   the-e   very  cities. 
(/nriWr»t.  ,.f  Trarrl  in   Y,,c,,,,,».  ii.,  :IIS.  and  to  the  same 
effect  ii....7  >..     He  also  regarded  the  present  Indians  of 
country  as  the  descendants  of  those  in  possession  at  the 
period"  of  the  Conquest.  (Ik.,  ii..  299.)     He  might  have 
added  that  as  the  Maya  was  the  language  of  the  aborigines 
of  Yucatan  at  tbe  epoch  of  the  Discovery,  and  is  now  tl 
language  of  the   greater  part  of   the   natives  who   have 
not  lost  their   original   speech,  there  was  no  ground  for 
either  supposition,    llerrera  remarks  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Yn,  .tan  that  the  "people  were  then  found  living  together 
rery  politely  in  towns,  kept  very  clean;  ...  and  the  r 
son  of  their'living  so  close  together  was  because  of  the  war, 

,,„,,,  ,„  to  the  danger  of  being  taken,  sold,  and 

,,.rif, 1 ;  but  the  wars  of  the  Spaniards  made  them  dis- 


baliad  r.  \-.  igiasklfc 

himsclt'to  what  he  i  -tain  In 

lanes  built  of  dross.  '  in  go 


•  nfined 
are.  winch 


of  treatment  and  his  terminology  were  certain  to  suggest 
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It  is  sufficiently  ascertained  that  within  a  few  years  after 
the  conquest  of  Mexico,  Central  America  was  overrun  by 
military  adventurers,  whose  rapacity  aud  violence  drove 
the  harmless  and  timid  Village  Indians  from  their  pueblos 
into  the  forests,  thus  destroying  in  a  few  years  a  higher 
culture  than  the  Spaniards,  then  or  since,  substituted  in 
its  place.  Nothing  can  be  plainer,  we  think,  than  this 
additional  fact:  that  all  there  ever  WHS  of  Palenque,  Ux- 
mal,  Copan,  and  other  Indian  pueblos  in  Central  America, 
building  for  building  and  atone  for  stone,  is  now  there  in 
ruins. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  groups  of  ruins  in  Central 
America  is  that  at  Uxmal.  The  several  structures  are 
known  as  '*  The  Governor's  House  ;"  the  "  House  of  the 
Nuns,"  which  consists  of  four  disconnected  building?,  fa- 
cing the  four  sides  of  a  court ;  the  "  House  of  the  Pigeons ;" 
the  "  House  of  the  Dwarf;"  and  the  **  House  of  the  Old 
Woman  " — in  ail  eight,  with  some  traces  of  smaller  build- 
ings of  inconsiderable  size.  The  dimensions  of  the  largest 
will  be  given  for  comparison  with  those  in  New  Mexico, 
They  arc  situated  in  a  cluster  quite  near  each  other,  and 
evidently  formed  one  Indian  pueblo.  They  are  constructed 
of  stone  laid  in  courses  and  dressed  to  a  uniform  surface, 
with  the  upper  half  of  the  exterior  walls  decorated  with 
grotesque  ornaments  cut  on  the  faces  of  the  stones.  Foster 
states  that  "these  structures  are  composed  of  a  soft  coral- 
line limestone  of  comparatively  recent  geological  forma- 
tion, probably  of  the  tertiary  period."  (Pre-historic  Races 
of  the  United  States,  p.  398.)  Norman  had  previously  de- 
scribed the  material  used  as  a  "fine  concrete  limestone." 
(Rambles,  etc.,p.  126.)  Elsewhere,  with  respect  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  tools  for  cutting  this  stone,  he  remarks  that 
"  flint  was  undoubtedly  used."  (/&.,  184.)  According  to 
the  same  author,  "the  stones  are  cut  in  parallelapipeds  of 
about  twelve  inches  in  length  and  six  in  breadth,  the  in- 


terstices filled  up  with  the  same  materials  of  which  the 
terraces  are  composed."  (76.,  127.)  This  statement  denies 
the  use  of  mortar  made  of  lime  and  sand.  Stephens  is 
equally  explicit  in  stating  that  the  mortar  was  of  lime  and 
sand;  and  he  is  perhaps  the  better  authority,  having  taken 
the  masonry  apart.  A  soft  coralline  limestone  could  be 
easily  worked  when  first  taken  from  the  quarry,  and  would 
harden  after  exposure  to  the  air.  The  size  and  nature  of 
the  stones  used  is  some  evidence  of  limited  advancement 
in  solid  stone  architecture.* 

These  structures,  as  reproduced  by  Stephens  and  Cather- 
wood,  may  well  excite  surprise  and  admiration  for  the  taste, 
skill,  ami  industry  they  display.  When  rightly  understood 
they  will  enable  us  to  estimate  the  material  progress  they 
Imd  made,  which  was  truly  remarkable  for  a  people  still  in 
barbarism,  but  well  advanced  in  the  middle  period. 


FIG.  19.  Pyramidal  Platforms. 

We  have  seen  that  the  style  of  architecture  in  New 
Mexico  brought  the  Indians  to  the  housetops  as  the  com- 
mon place  of  living,  to  which  the  flat  roofs  were  adapted. 
At  first  suggested  for  security,  it  became  in  time  a  settled 
habit  of  life.  The  same  want  was  met  in  Central  America 
by  a  new  expedient — namely,  a  pyramidal  platform  or  ele- 
vation of  fiirth,  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  feet  high,  and  for 
small  buildings  still  higher,  upon  the  level  summits  of 
which  their  great  houses  were  erected,  Selecting,  when 
practicable,  a  natural  elevation,  the  top  was  levelled  or 
raised  by  artificial  means,  the  sides  made  rectangular  and 
sloping,  and  faced  with  a  dry  stone  wall;  the  ascent  being 
made  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps.  It  was  no.t  uncommon  to 
form  two  such  platforms,  aud  sometimes  three,  one  above 
the  other,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 


FIG.  20.  The  Governor's  House  at  Uxmal. 


These  edifices  are  almost  invariably  but  one  story 
high,  and  but  two  rooms  deep,  the  walls  being  carried  up 
vertically  to  an  equal  height  on  all  sides,  and  terminating 
in  a  flat  roof.  The  doorways  opened  upon  a  platform-area, 
usually  called  the  terrace,  and  the  place  was  defended 
on  the  line  or  edge  of  the  terrace-walls.  Neither  adobe 
brick  nor  rubble  masonry  nor  timber  roofs  could  withstand 
this  tropical  climate  with  its  pouring  rains  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  year.  Stone  and  a  vaulted  ceiling  were  indis- 
permanent  structure.  Thus  elevated,  they 


pensable  to  a  permanent  structure.  Thus  elevated,  they 
enjoved  the  same  security  as  the  Village  Indians  of  New 
Mexico  on  their  roof-tops  and  within  their  walls.  They 
were  also  above  the  flight  of  the  mosquitoes  and  other  flics, 
the  scourge  of  this  tropical  region.  Considering  the  sur- 
rounding conditions,  single-storied  houses  upon  raised  plat- 
forms was  a  natural  suggestion,  and  harmonizes  with  this 
communal  type  of  architecture  as  fully  as  the  forms  found 
in  New  Mexico. 

For  the  details  of  this  architecture  reference  must  be  made 
to  published  works  which  are  easily  accessible.  The  front 
elevation  of  the  Governor's  House,  taken  from  Stephens's 
work,  will  answer  as  a  sample  of  the  whole.  It  stands 


I'K;.  21.  Ground-Plan  of  Governor's  House. 

The  house  is  symmetrical  in  structure—  322  feet  long.  39 
feet  deep,  and  about  30  feet  high.  It  has  eleven  doorways, 
besides  two  small  openings  in  front,  and  contains  twenty- 
four  apartments,  two  of  which  are  each  sixty  feet  long. 
The  rear  wall  is  solid,  and  in  the  central  part  nine  feet 
thick.  A  parallel  wall  through  the  centre  divides  the  in- 
terior into  two  rows  of  apartment?,  of  which  those  in  front 
are  eleven  feet  six  inches  deep,  and  those  back  of  them 
thirteen  feet  deep.  Both  inside  and  out  the  walls  are  of 
dressed  stone,  laid  in  courses. 

This  view  of  the  interior  of  a  room  in  the  House  of  the 
Nuns  shows  the  form  of  the  triangular  ceiling  common  to 


vantage  nau  oeen  uinen  01  u  naiuiai  ciciimuu  ov/  nn  a-°  i^ 
went,  and  by  this  means  some  portion  of  the  immense  labor 
of  constructing  the  terrace  had  been  saved."  (Incident*  of 
Travel,  etc.,  i.  128.) 


*  The  so-called  iifalx  at  Oman  are  the  largest  stones  worked  by 
the  Central  Americans.    They  are  about  eleven  feet  high,  by 
three  feet  wide  and  deep,  cadi  face  bcim;  covered  liy  sculptures 
and   hieroglyphics.     In   a  field   near  the  ruins,  and  near  each 
other,  are  nine  of  these  .•lab.init.lv  ornamented  statues.    By  the 
side  of  each  is  a  so-called  altar,  about  six  feet  square  and  four 
feet  hi»b.  made  of  separate  stones.    They  have  been  supposed  to 
have  sonic  relation  to  their  religious  system,  with   human  sacri- 
fices in  the  background.     Kroin   their  position  and  eharacli  r  it 
may  t  ......  injecturcd  that  these  idols  are  the  grave-posts  and  the 

altars  the  irraves  of  c'opan  chiefs.  The  type  of  both  may  still 
be  seen  in  Nebraska  in  the  uravi-posts  and  grave-mounds  bj 
their  si.le  of  lowas  and  Otoes,  and  formerly  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  E.  of  the  Mississippi.  If  Mr.  Stephens  bad  opened  one 
of  these  altars,  and  this  conjecture  proved  true,  he  would 
have  found  within  or  under  it  an  Indian  grave,  and  perhaps  a 
skeleton,  with  the  personal  articles  usually  entombed  beside  the 
dead. 
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all  the  edifice*  at  Uxmal,  Palenque,  and  in  Central  America 
generally.    It  in  a  triangular  arch  without  a  key-stono,  with 


other.     The  building  that  forms  the  right  or  eastern  aid* 
of  the  quadrangle  measures  264  feat  long ;  that  on  the  left 

R 


i'lu.  £!.  Section  of  Interior  of  Koom. 

the  edges  of  the  stones  bevelled,  and  forming  a  perfect  vault 
over  each  apartmcnt^cxccpt  a  space  afoot  or  more  wide  in 
the  centre,  which  is  carried  up  vertically  about  two  feet  and 
covered  with  a  cap  of  stone.  The  mechanical  principle  is 
the  same  as  in  the  New  Mexican  arch,  but  here  applied  on 
a  more  extended  and  more  difficult  scale.  It  is  the  most 
remarkable  feature  in  this  architecture,  mechanically  con- 
sidered. Hut  when  wo  come  to  know  that  this  vaulted  ceil- 
ing was  constructed  over  a  core  of  solid  masonry  within  the 
chamber,  afterwards  removed — which  was  the  fact — it  will 
lie  seen  that  these  Indian  masons  and  architects  were  still 
tec-ling  (heir  way  towards  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  arts.  A  projecting  cornice  is  seen  above  the  doorway, 
which  balances  somewhat  the  interior  inward  projection  of 
the  ceiling;  and,  as  it  is  carried  up  flush  with  the  cornice, 
the  down-weight  of  the  superincumbent  mass  sustained  tl 
masonry.  The  front  rooms  arc  twenty-three  feet  high  to 
the  top'of  the  arch,  and  the  back  rooms  twenty-two.  Over 
the  front  doorways  were  originally  wooden  lintels,  upon  tl 
decay  of  which  a  portion  of  the  masonry  had  fallen.  Those 
over' the  doorways  through  the  partition  walls  were  found 
in  place.  The  proof  of  the  comparatively  modern  date  ol 
these  structures  is  conclusive  from  these  facts  alone. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  six  single  apartments, 
which  have  no  connection  with  the  remainder  of  the  build 
ing,  and  that  the  others  arc  in  pairs,  a  back  room  connect- 
ing with  the  one  in  front,  and  neither  with  any  others. 
seems  io  show  very  plainly,  in  the  plan  of  the  house  it 
that   it  was  designed  to  be'  occupied  by  distinct  groups 
families  each  group  a  large  household  by  itself.     I 
communal  principle  existed  in  fact  among  them,  its  exprei 
si, ,11    in  the   interior  arrangement  of  the  house,  and  ll 
form,  mi.'h'   have  been  expected.     This  striking  and  I 
nilieant  feature  runs  through  all  the  structures  in  Centra 
•ViLierica  of  which  ground  plans  have  been  obtained. 

••The  BOOM  ol  'the  Nuns,"  says  Mr.  Stephens,  "is  qua, 
M-.  with  a  ooortyard  in  the  centre.     It  stands  on  tl 
highest    of  three   terraces.      The  lowest  is   three   ted    higl 
mid    twenty    led     Widei     the    second,    twelve    fo 

fort v  live  led  wide:  and  the  third,  four  feet  high  and  tiv 
bet  wide,  extending  the  irhota  length  of  the  trout  ol  i 
building.     The  front  [building]  is  L'7'.i  fed  long,  and  aho. 
the  cornice,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  is  ornament,-, 
sculpture.      In  the  centre  is  a  gatewav  ten  tec!  right  inche 
wide,  spanned   by  I  he  triangular  arch,  and  les 
eonrtvanl.      (In   each    side   "f  this    gateway  arc   lour  d 
.  with  wooden  lintels,  opening  tO    a,, artme: 

ing  twenty  four  feel  long,  ten  feci  wide,  seven-- 

toihe  top'of  the  arch,  but  having  no  connection  with  ea 


Km.  XI.  (irooml-l'lan  of  the  lluuav  of  the  Nun*. 

is  173  feet  long;  and  the  range  opposite,  or  at  the  end  of 
the  quadrangle,  measures  21)4  ted.  These. three  ranges 
have  no  doorways  outside,  but  the  exterior  of  each  is  a 
dead  wall,  and  above  the  cornice  all  are  ornamented  with 
the  same  rich  and  elaborate  sculptures."  (/<-..  i..  20V.) 

The  four  buildings  contain,  In  all,  seventy-six  apart- 
ments, which  in  siie  vary  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  wide  and 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long.  There  are  twenty  single 
apartments  and  twenty-four  pairs  of  apartments,  half  of 
wliich,  as  in  the  Governor's  House,  are  dark,  except  as  they 
are  lighted  by  the  doorways  connecting  with  the  rooms  in 
front.  In  the  structure  on  the  right  there  are  six  rooms 
connecting  with  each  other,  whieh  number  is  to  unusual  as 
to  attract  attention.  Kach  of  these  great  edifices  would 
accommodate,  after  the  fashion  of  Village  Indians,  from 
600  to  1000  persons. 

It  should  also  be  noticed  that  there  is  neither  a  fire-place 
nor  a  chimney  in  either  of  these  houses ;  neither  has  one 
been  found,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  in  any  ancient 
structure  in  Central  America.     Fires  were  not  needed 
warmth,  but  since  they  were  for  cooking,  it  shows  that  no 
cooking  was  done  within  these  house*.     A  presumption  at 
once  arises  that  the  inmates  prepared  their  food  in  the  open 
court  or  on  the  lower  terraces  by  household  groups,  making 
a  common  stock  of  their  provisions,  and  dividing  from  tb 
earthen  caldron.     It  may  be  presumed,  also,  that  the  I 
quois  usage  of  but  one  daily  meal  prevailed  among  them. 
Fortunately,  we  are  able  to  present  some  proofs 
directly  upon  the  question  of  the  ancient  practice^  of  e 
munisrn  in  these  houses.     It  is  found  in  the  present  uaagw 
of  their  descendants,  whieh  may  reasonably  be  suppose 
have  been  derived  from  their  ancestors,  although  they  may 
show  a  deteriorated  form  of  those  usages.     At  Nohcacab. 
a  short  distance  E.  of  the  ruins  of  I  xmal.  there  is  a  settl 
ment  of  Maya  Indians,  whose  communism  in  living  w 
accidental^  discovered  by  Mr.  Stephens  when  among  them 
to  emplov  "laborers.     It  will  be  remembered  that  X**£fl 
was  inhabited  by  Maya  Indians  at  the  epoch  of  the  Ion- 
quest.     He  remark.  »  follow.  :  "  Their  community  consists 
I  of  a  hundred  l.bradores  or  working  men  :  I  heir  land,  mn 
I  held  in  common,  an.l  the  products  are  shared  by  all. 

, 1  i,  prepared  at  one  hut,  and  every  family  sends  for  Us 

portion:  which  explains  a  singular  spectacle  we  had  s, 
on  our  arriv.l-a  procession  of  women  and  children,  each 
carrying  an  earthen  bowl  containing  a  quantity  of  smoking 
hot  broth,  all  coming  down  the  same  ro«d.  and  dispers 
among  the  different  huts.  .  .  .  From  our  ignorance  of  the 
language,  and  the  number  of  other  and  more  pres«ng  mal- 
Sming  our  attention,  we  .-,,uld  not  le.rn  all  the  de- 
tails of  their  internal  eeonomy.  but  '  '  appro 
male  that  improved  state.of  a's.K-iation  which  is  son 
heard  of  a,u,,,,g  ns  :  and  as  this  has  «i.led  for «>"•>« 
length  of  time,  and  c»n   no  1'uiger  be  considered 
,m.,,,al.  Owen  and  Kouner  might  perh.pst.ke  less, 

ttu.,n   with  advantage I   never    b.  I 

much  mv  ignorance  of  the  Maya  bv 

\  hundred  working   men    iodl  •   ^n<lr 

\  persons  who  were  then  depending  for  their  daily  tood  upon 
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a  single  fire,  the  provisions  being  supplied  from  common 
stores,  and  divided  from  the  caldron.  It  is,  not  unlikely, 
a  truthful  picture  of  the  mudc  of  life  in  the  House  of  the 
Nun.-*  and  in  the  Uuveruor's  House  at  the  period  of  Eu- 
ropean discovery. 


^1 
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FIG.  24.  Ground-Plan  of  Zayi. 

Near  Uxmal  are  the  interesting  ruins  of  Zayi,  which  pre- 
sent a  new  feature  in  Central  American  architecture.  Upon 
a  low  eminence  are  three  independent  structures,  one  within 
and  above  the  other,  presenting  the  appearance,  in  the  dis- 
tance, of  a  single  quadrangular  edifice  in  three  receding 
stories.  But  each  stands  on  a  separate  terrace,  and  is  built 
against  the  one  immediately  above  it,  except  the  inner  one, 
which  stands  on  the  summit.  The  outer  quadrangle  stands 
upon  the  lowest  terrace.  The  measurements  of  the  several 
buildings  are  indicated  on  the  plan.  Together  they  contain 
eighty -seven  apartments,  assuming  the  part  in  ruins  to  have 
corresponded  with  the  parts  preserved.  The  rooms,  as  usual, 
are  mostly  single  or  in  pairs.  A  staircase  upon  the  front 
and  rear  sides  interrupts  the  buildings  on  these  sides  from 
the  lower  terrace  to  the  upper.  The  dots  in  the  apertures 
indicate  columns,  which  are  found  in  this  and  several  other 
structures. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  this  pueblo — which  would 
accommodate  2000  or  more  persons — for  a  special  reason. 
It  seems  to  furnish  conclusive  proof  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  great  edifices  were  erected  in  order  to  make  the  pecu- 
liar triangular  ceiling  which  is  the  striking  characteristic 
of  this  architecture.  The  annexed 
cross-section  of  a  single  apartment 
shows  the  relations  of  the  walls  to 
the  chamber  and  its  ceiling.  The 
chamber,  with  its  ceiling,  was  con- 
structed over  a  solid  core  of  ma- 
sonry, laid  simultaneously  with  the 
walls,  which  was  removed  after  the 
latter  had  become  seasoned  and  set- 
tled. It  tends  to  show  that  with 
small  stones  of  the  size  used  the  tri- 
angular ceiling,  as  it  projected  to- 
wards the  centre  in  rising,  required 
the  interior  support  of  a  core  to  en- 
sure the  possibility  of  construction 
by  their  methods.  Once  put  together 
over  such  a  core,  and  carried  up  sev- 
eral feet  over  the  top  of  the  arch,  the 

down-weight  of  the  superincumbent  ^  ,,  (.r,iss_s,,,|i,>n 
mass  would  articulate  and  hold  tho  through  one  Apartzoenl 
masonry  together.  It  shows,  further, 

that  the  essential  feature  of  the  arch  is  wanting  in  this 
contrivance. 

The  proof  of  this  assertion  is  the  actual  presence  of  the 
unrcmoved  core  in  one  of  these  edifices  in  all  of  its  apart- 
ments. Mr.  Stephens  found  every  room  of  the  back  build- 
ing on  the  second  terrace  filled  with  masonry  from  bottom 
to  top.  He  remarks  that  "the  north  side  of  the  second 
range  has  a  curious  and  unaccountable  feature.  It  is  called 
the  f'n»o  Cerradft,  or  ' closed  house,'  having  ten  doorways, 
all  of  which  are  blocked  up  on  the  inside  with  stone  and 
mortar.  .  .  .  In  front  of  several  were  piles  of  stones  which 
they  [his  men]  had  worked  out  from  the  doorways,  and 
under  the  lintels  were  holes  through  which  we  were  able  to 
crawl  inside;  anTl  here  we  found  ourselves  in  apartments 
finished  with  walls  and  ceilings  like  all  the  others,  but  filled 
up,  except  so  far  as  they  had  been  emptied  by  the  Indians, 
with  solid  masses  of  mortar  and  stone.  There  were  ten  of 
these  apartments  in  all,  220  feet  long  and  10  feet  deep, 
which,  thus  being  filled  up,  made  the  whole  building  a 
solid  mass;  and  the  strangest  feature  was.  Hint  the  filling 
up  of  the  apartments  must  have  been  simultaneous  with 
the  erection  of  the  buildings,  for,  as  tho  filling  in  rose 
above  the  tops  of  the  doorways,  the  men  who  performed  it 
never  could  have  entered  to  their  work  through  the  doors. 
It  must  have  been  done  as  the  walls  were  built,  and  the 
ceiling  must  have  closed  over  a  solid  mass."  (/&.,  ii.,  22.) 


It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Stephens  that 
the  masonry  within  each  room  was  a  core,  without  which  a 
vaulted  chamber  in  this  form  could  not  have  been  con- 
structed with  their  knowledge  of  the  art  of  building.  It 
shows  the  rudeness  of  their  mechanical  resources  and  the 
real  condition  of  tho  art  among  them,  but  at  tho  same  time 
increases  our  estimate  of  their  originality,  ingenuity,  and 
industry.  They  were  working  their  way  experimentally  in 
architecture,  as  all  other  people  have  dene  ;  and  they  might 
well  point  with  pride  to  these  structures  as  extraordinary 
memorials  of  the  progress  the£  had  made. 

An  important  conclusion  follows  —  namely,  that  this 
"  closed  house  "  was  tho  last,  in  tho  order  of  time,  erected, 
and  had  not  been  emptied  of  it."  core  and  brought  into  use 
when  the  Spanish  irruption  forced  the  people  to  abandon 
their  pueblo.  It  would  fix  the  period  of  its  construction 
at  or  after  1520;  thus  settling  the  question  of  its  modern 
date,  and  removing  one  of  the  delusions  concerning  the 
Central  American  ruins. 

A  brief  reference  to  Palenque  will  conclude  this  article, 
already  too  long,  but  far  from  exhaustive  of  the  facts. 
There  are  four  or  five  pyramidal  elevations  at  this  pueblo, 

?uite  similar  in  form  and  relative  situation  to  those  at 
Txmal.  One  is  much  the  largest,  and  the  structures  upon 
it  are  called  the  "  Palace."  Several  distinct  buildings  are 
here  grouped  upon  one  elevated  terrace  and  are  more  or 
less  connected.  Altogether,  they  are  228  feet  front  and 
180  deep,  occupying  not  only  the  four  sides  of  a  quad- 
rangle, but  the  greater  part  of  what  originally  was,  in  all 
probability,  an  open  court.  Nearly  all  the  edifices  in  Cen- 
tral America,  agree  in  one  particular — namely,  in  being 
composed  of  three  parallel  walls  with  partition  walls  at 
intervals,  giving  two  rows  of  apartments  under  one  roof, 
usually,  if  not  invariably,  flat.  Where  several  are  grouped 
together  on  the  game  platform,  as  at  Palenque,  they  are 
under  independent  roofs,  and  the  spaces  between,  called 
courts,  are  simply  open  lanes  or  passage-ways  between. 
The  plan  of  the  Palenque  structures,  like  all  the  others  in 
Central  America,  seems  to  show  that  they  were  designed  to 
be  occupied  by  groups  of  persons,  consisting  of  a  number 
of  families,  whose  private  boundaries  were  fixed  by  solid 
partition  walls.  They  are  exactly  adapted  to  this  mode 
of  occupation;  and  this  special  adaptation,  so  plainly 
impressed  upon  all  this  architecture,  leads  irresistibly  to 
the  inference  that  they  were  occupied  on  the  communal 
principle,  and  were  consequently  neither  more  nor  less  than 
communal  houses,  of  a  model  which  may  be  called,  dis- 
tinctively, that  of  the  American  aborigines.  None  of  these 
edifices  are  as  large  as  those  on  the  Rio  Chaco,  and,  be- 
sides, they  have  but  a  single  story  ;  but  with  the  broad 
terraces  which  were  their  gathering-places,  they  would 
probably  accommodate  more  persons,  in  equal  spaces,  than 
the  former. 

The  structures  upon  each  pyramidal  elevation  were 
<  also  a  fortress.  It  proves  the  insecurity  in  which  they 
i  Hved.  An  impression  has  been  propagated  that  they  were 
surrounded  by  dense  populations  living  in  temporary  hab- 
itations, to  which  Stephens  has  given  some  countenance 
( Central  America,  Vhiapatt,  and  Yvcataii,  ii,,  235),  but  the 
suggestion  is  preposterous.  It  does  not  even  need  refuta- 
tion. It  sprang  from  the  assumed  existence  of  a  state  of 
society  far  enough  advanced  to  develop  potentates  and 
privileged  classes,  with  power  to  enforce  labor  from  the 
people  for  personal  objects.  There  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever to  support  such  an  assumption.  They  were  animated 
by  the  panic  spirit  as  the  Cibolans  in  what  related  to  per- 
sonal independence.  Rather  than  live  in  subjection  to 
Spanish  taskmasters,  the  very  Indians  who  erected  these 
houses  with  so  much  labor  "  set  in  order  all  their  goods 
and  substance,  their  women  and  children,  and  fled  to  the 
hills,  leaving  their  towns  as  it  were  abandoned,"  preferring 
a  return  to  a  lower  stage  of  barbarism  rather  than  a  loss 
of  personal  freedom. 

American  aboriginal  history  has  been  perverted,  and 
even  caricatured,  in  various  ways,  and  among  others  by  a 
false  terminology,  which  of  itself  is  able  to  vitiate  the 
truth.  When  we  have  learned  to  substitute  Indian  con- 
federacy for  Indian  empire,  head-chief  and  chief  for  em- 
peror, king,  and  prince,  Indian  villages  for  great  cities, 
communal  nouses  for  palaces,  together  with  a  large  number 
of  similar  substitutions  of  simple  for  deceptive  as  well  as 
improper  terms,  the  Indian  of  the  past  and  present  will  bo 
presented  understandingly,  and  placed  in  his  true  position 
in  the  scale  of  human  advancement.  While  the  Aryan 
family  has  lost  nearly  all  traces  of  its  experiences  anterior 
to  the  closing  period  of  barbarism,  tho  Indian  family,  in 
its  different  branches,  offered  to  our  investigation  not  only 
the  state  of  savagery,  but  also  that  of  both  the  first  and  of 
the  middle  period  of  barbarism.  The  facts  of  these  several 
conditions,  and  particularly  of  the  last,  were  more  per- 
fectly and  strikingly  exemplified  among  them  than  else- 
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where  upon  tin-  entire  earth.  It  wan  because  of  ih<  ir 
undislurbed  development  upon  a  great  continent.  Further 
than  this,  their  organizations  were  living  and  their  works 

•  lit.  Through  u  study  <•!  ih-'ir  pr..^ressive  de\clop 
merit  a  rational  knowledge  .<f  the  experience  of  our  own 
km  while  in  tin-  name  comlitiuii  might  have  been 
rci-ovcrcd.  But  the  rare  opportunity  has  been  wasted; 
and  worse,  fur  wo  have  romance  whore  we  might  have  had 
the  truth. 

Finally,  the  following  conclusions  may  bo  stated  as  rca- 
;  i. u. .ill.  In. in  tho  facts  presented:  First,  that  all  there  ever 
was  of  U  xnial,  Palenquc,  Copan,  und  other  Central  Amer- 
iean  pueblos,  building  for  building  and  stone  for  stone,  is 
there  now  in  ruins.  Secondly,  that  the  inhabitants  were 
Village  Indians,  living  in  single  great  houses  of  tho  com- 
munal type,  or  in  several  such  houses  grouped  together  and 
forming  one  pueblo.  Thirdly,  that  they  were  probably  or- 
ganised in  gentes,  and  as  a  consequence  were  broken  up 
into  independent  nations  or  tribes,  with  confederacies  here 
and  there  for  mutual  protection.  Fourthly,  that  from  the 
plan  and  interior  arrangement  of  these  houses  the  practice 
of  communism  may  be  inferred,  and  that  it  entered  into 
ami  determined  their  character.  Fifthly,  nothing  herein 
I  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  some  of 
the  structures  in  tho  Central  American  pueblos  may  have 
been  devoted  to  religious  uses.  And  lastly,  that  a  common 
t >•[<••  runs  through  all  tho  architecture  of  the  American 
aborigines — that  of  communism  in  living,  which  in  turn 
tends  to  show  their  common  origin. 

When  we  attempt  to  understand  the  Palace  at  Palenquc 
or  the  Governor's  House  at  Uxmal  as  the  residences  of 
Iniliiin  potentates,  they  are  wholly  unintelligible ;  but  as 
communal  houses,  embodying  the  social,  tho  defensive,  and 
the  communal  principles,  we  can  understand  how  they  could 
have '  hcen  erected  and  so  elaborately  and  laboriously  fin- 
ished. It  is  evident  that  they  were  the  work  of  the  people, 
constructed  for  their  own  protection  and  enjoyment.  En- 
t'orcvd  labor  never  created  them.  On  tho  contrary,  it  is  tho 
charm  of  all  these  edi8ces  that  they  were  raised  by  the  In- 
dians for  their  own  use  with  willing  hands,  and  occupied 
by  thorn  on  terms  of  entire  equality.  And  it  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  Indian  mind  that  while  in  the  middle 
period  of  barbarism  they  had  developed  tho  capacity  to 
plan,  and  the  industry  to  rear,  structures  of  such  architec- 
tural design  and  imposing  magnitude.  LEWIS  H.  MOHGAS. 

Ar'chon  [Gr.  aM«.v,  from  ipx».  to  "  bo  first"],  the  title 
of  tho  highest  magistrates  or  rulers  of  Athens.  On  tho  death 
of  Codrus,  king  of  Athens  (1068  B.  C.),  the  title  of  king  was 
abolished,  and  Modon,  the  son  of  Codrus,  became  the  first 
archon,  with  limited  power.  The  office  was  at  first  hereditary 
an.!  held  for  life,  but  in  752  B.  C.  tho  term  of  office  was 
limited  to  ten  years,  and  in  714  it  ceased  to  be  hereditary 
and  became  open  to  all  patricians.  In  683  the  number  of 
archons  was  increased  to  nine,  who  were  elected  annually. 
One  of  tho  nine  was  called  archon  tponymut  (i*4mn<x),  be- 
cause his  name  was  used  to  designate  the  year;  the  second, 
who  was  styled  king  OOUTI^IU?),  had  charge  of  religious  af- 
fairs; the  third  was  called  piilemnrek  (eomuiandcr-in-chief), 
and  originally  had  tho  command  of  tho  army.  The  other 
MX.  who  were  styled  tketmnlhclx  (««<r^o««Ta.),  "law-givers, 
conducted  criminal  trials,  and  had  power  to  ratify  treatici 
with  foreign  states.  In  the  latter  period  of  Athenian  his- 
l>  \  all  citizens  were  eligible  to  tho  office  of  arehon.  Tl 
word  nrchon  (translated  ruler)  occurs  in  tho  Now  T< 
meiit.  as  the  title  of  several  Jews,  among  whom  wa«  Aico- 
denins  (John  iii.  1). 

Archy'tas  ['Apxifau],  a  celebrated  Greek  philosopher, 
general,  and  mathematician,  was  born  at  Tarcntum.  Ho 
flourished  ahont  400-350  B.  C.,  was  a  Pythagorean  in  phil- 
osophy, nn.l  WHS  an  intimate  friend  of  Plato,  whose  life  ho 
is  said  to  have  saved  when  the  tyrant  Dionysius  was  about 
to  put.  him  to  death.  As  general  of  Tarcntum,  to  which 
office  he  was  elected  seven  times,  ho  commanded  with  sue- 
in  sc\cral  campaign*.  He  was  aN.i  employed  in  im- 
portant civil  affairs,  for  which  he  displayed  excellent  capa- 
city. His  virtue  was  as  conspicuous  as  his  ability.  He  is 
repnt.'. 1  the  lirst  that  applied gcomctiy  to  practical  mechan- 
nd  the  tirst  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  doubling  Of 
the  '-ul.e.  He  was  drowned  on  the  coast  of  Apulia.  Only 
t'lii-ni.'nts  of  his  works  are  extant. 

Arcis-sur-Aube,  an'se'siin-oli.  a  town  of  France,  in 

the  department    of  Aubc,  and   Oil  the    river    Anhc.    1"    miles 

N.  by  K.  of  Troves.  It  has  manufacture.-  "t'  cotton  ho- 
siery. On  tho  20th  of  Mar.,  Isl  I.  an  indecisive  l.aitlo  was 
fought  here  bet  ween  Napoleon  and  Prince  Schwartzenberg, 
who  commanded  a  portion  of  the  allied  army.  Pop.  in 

iM-.i;,  L>;M. 

Arco'la,  a  village  of  Northern  Italy,  on  the  Alpone, 
near  its  entrance  into  the  Adijje.  l.i  miles  K.  S.  K.  of  Verona. 
Here  Napoleon  gained  an  important  victory  over  the  Aus- 


trian general  Alviniy.     The  French  commenced  the  bailie 
on  the  I  lih  •  Ml,  by  an  attempt  to  crofs  a  bridge 

over  the  Alpone,  but  H  ..u  was  re- 

newed on  ih,.  ir.th.  and  ended  on  the  17th,  when  Alviniy 
retreat.-.!,      p.. p.  L'l-.i. 

Arcola,  a  post-village  and  t"wn*hi|.    •!    l>..ughu  on., 
III.,  on  the  I  hi.-a^"  .IIM-I..II   ol    the-  Illin...-    lYiitrnl   I. 
158  miles  from  i "in. •;!_•. ..     It  has  three  weekly  newspapers. 
Pop.  of  township. 

Ar'cos  dc  la  I'rontc'ra,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Anda- 
lusia, on  tho  right  bank  of  the  Gaudalo 
of  Cadiz.  It  is  called  Arcos,  because  it  i.  l.uilt  in  the  t<>nn 
of  a  "  bow."  Its  site  is  a  high  rook,  which  commands  an 
extensive  and  beautiful  prospect.  Here  are  celebrated  man- 
ufactures of  tanned  leather.  This  town  was  once  strongly 
fortified.  In  Uiltt.  Magelhaens  started  from  here  for  the 
first  circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  Pop.  11,532. 

Arcot,  or  Arura'ti,  a  city  of  Iiriti.-h   India,  in  the 
presidency  of  Madras,  is  situated  in  the  Camatic,  on  the 
river  Palaur,  71  miles  by  rail  W.  S.  W.of  Madras;  lat.  12" 
54'  N.,  Ion.  79°  23'  E.    It  wo*  ceded  to  the  British  in  I 
before  which  it  had  been  the  capital  of  the  Carnalie. 
are  the  ruins  of  the  nawab's  palace.     It  is  one  of  tin-  cen- 
tres of  the  Protestant  missions  in  India.    Pop.  estimated  at 
45,000,  mostly  Mohammedans. 

Arc'tic  [Lat.  arc'ticu*  .-  Gr.  iprrum.  "  belonging  to  [the 
constellation  of]  the  Bear  "  (open* ),  which  is  near  the  North 
Pole],  a  term  signifying  "  northern,"  or,  rather,  "  far  to  the 
north,"  "  near  the  North  Pole." 

ARCTIC  CIRCLK,  a  circle  drawn  around  the  North  Pole 
of  the  earth,  23°  28'  from  the  Pole  and  68°  32'  from  tho 
equator.  It  forms  the  boundary  between  the  north  tem- 
perate and  the  north  frigid  zone.  Within  Ibis  circle  the 
sun  docs  not  .set  at  the  summer  solstice  nor  rise  at  tho 
winter  solstice. 

ARCTIC  CI-RREXT,  «o  called  because  it  is  supposed  to 
originate  in  the  ice  of  the  Arctic  seas,  whence  it  runs  along 
the  eastern  shore  of  Greenland  and  round  Capo  Farewell 
to  the  western  shore  of  Greenland,  in  X.  lat.  66°,  where  it 
turns  southward,  forming  the  II«diox't  R«y  f'xrrrnt.  Thence 
it  passes  near  the  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  and.  meeting  the 
Gulf  Stream/crosscs  it  as  on  undercurrent,  flowing  into  tho 
Caribbean  Sea.  Another  portion  passes  along  the  coast  of 
North  America,  and  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  land. 
The  Arctic  Current,  which  is  cold,  replace*  the  warm  water 
removed  by  the  (iulf  Stream. 

Arctic  Discovery.  See  POLAR  RESEARCH,  by  C.  P. 
DALY,  LL.D. 

Arc'tic  O'cean,  or  Sea,  the  ocean  which  surrounds  the 
North  Pole,  washes  the  northern  shorn  i.f  Kuropo.  Asia, 
and  America,  and  is  nearly  coextensive  with  the  Arcti 
cle.  It  communicates  with  tho  Pacific  by  |:<  hring's  Strait, 
and  with  tho  Atlantic  by  a  wide  posragc  between  Greenland 
and  Norway.  The  navigation  of  this  ocean  is  obstruct,  d 
br  perpetual  congelation,  but  it  is  supposed  that  n 
lion  N.  of  80°  is  an  open  polar  sea.  The  Arctic  Ocean  en- 
close* many  large  islands,  and  comprises  large  bay*  and 
gulfs,  which  deeply  indent  the  adjacent  continents,  as  Baf- 
fin'* Bay,  the  While  Sea,  and  the  Gulf  of  Obi.  Tho  water 
of  this  "ocean  is  extremely  pure  and  clear,  and  the  ice  I* 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  lint*.  Tho*» 
parts  of  this  sea  which  have  been  explored  are  occupied  bj 
large  fields  of  floating  ice  and  icebergs  in  almoit  perpetual 
motion.  Captain  Ross  measured  an  iceberg  which  ro" 
feet  above  the  water  in  which  it  floated.  There  are  masses 
that  present  a  front  of  200  feet  in  height,  and  fields  from 
ten  to  forty  feet  thick  »omelimes  e\i.  nd  ">er  100  mile*. 
Icebergs  often  have  a  violent  rotation,  and  are  dashed 
against  each  other  with  a  tremendous  force.  Fogs,  storms, 
and  almost  endless  night  add  to  the  dangers  which  beset 
the  explorer.  Among  the  navigator*  who  hare  explored  it 
in  search  of  a  north-west  passage  are  Parry.  Ross,  Sir  John 
Franklin,  and  Kane.  Dr».  Uaye*  and  Hall,  and  various 
Scandinavian  and  Dutch  navigator*,  arc  among  the  recent 
explorers.  Parry  in  1*27  reached  lat.  Ion. 

19°  25'  E.,  and  found  there  floe*  of  ice,  with  open  water 
between.     In  1S.'.4.  Kane  penetrated  to  lat.  SI 
65°  35'  W.     He  argued  that  there  is  an  open  fco,  not  fro- 
zen, around  .m  the  fact  that  ••  a  gale  from  tho 
N.  E.  of  fifty-four  hours'  duration  brought  a  heavy  sea 
from  that  quarter,  with. 
There  are  valuable  whale-fisheries  in  the  Ar-tic  Ocean. 

Arctu'rus  [from  tho  Gr.  oj>«Tot,  a  "  bear."  and  ovp*.  a 
"tail"],  a  ti\ed  -!ar  of  the  first  magnitude  in  tie 
lation  I'.....te«.  so  called  because  it  is  near  the  tail  of  the 
Great  Hear.     It  is  designated  in  catalogues  as  «  Boole*. 

Arcna'tion  [from  the  Lat.  .ir<-««,  a  "  bow  "].  a  term  foi 
morly  applied  to  a  mode  of  propagating  trees:  the  -: 
of  tlie  trees,  cut  off  near  the  ground,  are  licnt  over  and 
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ARCUEIL— AREOPAGUS. 


pnrtly  covered  with  earth,  which  causes  them  to  take  root. 
It  is  gcneriiily  called  initrchimj. 

Arcueil,  a  village  of  France,  3  miles  S.  of  Paris,  on  the 
railway  from  that  capital  to  Scoaux,  has  a  fine  aqueduct 
constructed  by  Marie  do  Me'dicis;  also  the  remains  of  a 
lloman  aqueduct  built  by  the  emperor  Julian.  It  is  a  place 
of  resort  on  holidays  for  the  Parisians.  Pop.  in  1806,  5024. 

Arcy,  Grotto  of,  an  ancient  limestone  quarry  in 
France,  in  the  department  of  Yonnc,  remarkable  for  its 
size  and  the  beauty  and  extent  of  its  stalactites  and  in- 
crustations, which  have  almost  completely  obliterated  all 
traces  of  tin.1  labor  of  man. 

Ardnbir,  or  Ardcbil,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Asscrbijan,  on  the  Kam-Soo,  90  miles  E.  by  N.  of 
Tabriz.  It  is  visited  by  the  trading  caravans  from  Tiflis, 
Dcrbcnd,  and  Ispahan.  Pop.  estimated  at  about  10,000. 

\  rdrrli  r.  a  river  of  France,  rises  among  the  mountains 
of  ('evenness  flows  south-eastward  through  the  most  mag- 
nificent and  romantic  scenery,  and  enters  the  Rhone  1  mile 
from  Pont  Saint  Esprit,  after  a  course  of  •!.">  miles.  Near 
its  mouth  is  a  natural  curiosity  called  the  Bridge  of  Arc. 

Ardeche9  a  mountainous  department  in  the  S.  E.  of 
France,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  department  of  Loire, 
on  the  E.  by  Drome,  on  the  S.  by  (lard,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Lozereand  Haute- Loire,  and  drained  by  the  Ardeche.  Area, 
2134  square  miles.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  extinct 
volcanic  peaks,  deep  craters,  ranges  of  basaltic  columns, 
and  romantic  valleys,  forming  combinations  of  scenery 
which  are  highly  magnificent  and  picturesque.  The  val- 
leys near  the  Rhone  produce  good  wine,  olives,  IILTS. 
almonds,  and  Spanish  chestnuts,  the  annual  crop  of  which 
latter  is  about  400,000  bushels.  Mines  of  copper,  iron, 
lead,  antimony,  and  coal  are  worked  in  this  department. 
It  is  subdivided  into  3  arrondissements,  31  cantons,  and  339 
communes.  Capital,  Privas.  Pop.  in  1872,  380,277. 

Ar'den  (commonly  written  ARDF.XNKS,  which  see),  a 
forest  in  which  Shakspeare  places  the  scene  of  his  play 
called  "  As  You  Like  It."  There  was  formerly  a  forest  of 
this  name  on  the  western  borders  of  Warwickshire,  which 
is  believed  to  have  occupied  a  great  part  of  the  midland 
counties,  and  it  is  noteworthy  as  the  maiden  name  of 
Shakspeare's  mother. 

Ar'den,  a  township  of  Berkeley  co.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  1528. 

Ardennes,  or  Arden  (anc.  ArrlHctt'nn  St/l'va),n.  hilly 
and  densely-wooded  tract  which  includes  apart  of  Belgium 
and  of  France,  and  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Meuse.  The  forest  of  Ardennes  in  Caesar's  time  was  more 
extensive,  and  occupied  nearly  all  the  space  between  the 
Sauibrc,  Moselle,  and  Rhine.  The  highest  points  of  the 
Ardennes  are  about  2200  feet  above  the  sea.  The  pre- 
dominant rocks  are  clay-slate,  grauwacke,  and  limestone. 
The  channel  of  the  Meuse  presents  rugged  and  precipitous 
rocks  about  600  feet  high.  Many  important  military  events 
have  occurred  among  the  Ardennes,  at  Rocroi,  Sedan, 
Me"zieres,  etc. 

Ardennes,  a  department  in  the  N.  E.  of  France, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Belgium,  on  the  E.  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Meuse,  on  the  S.  by  Marne,  and  on  the  W.  l»v 
Aisne,  was  part  of  the  old  province  of  Champagne.  Area, 
2020  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Meuse,  which 
flows  northward,  and  by  the  Aisnc,  which  flows  westward. 
The  surface  is  partly  hilly,  and  covered  with  the  forest  of 
Ardennes.  The  valley  of  the  Aisne  is  fertile  and  produces 
much  grain.  Among  the  mineral  resources  of  this  depart- 
ment are  iron,  lead,  marble,  and  slate.  The  canal  of  Ar- 
dennes, connecting  the  Meuse  and  the  Aisne,  affords  facil- 
ities for  trade.  Here  are  manufactures  of  glass,  metallic 
wares,  woollen  cloths,  shawls,  firearms,  earthenware,  etc. 
It  is  subdivided  into  o  arrondissements,  'M  cantons,  and 
478  communes.  Capital,  M6zieres.  Pop.  in  1872,  320,217. 

Ar'doch,  a  small  village  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Perth,  8  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Crieff.  Hero  is  an  ancient*Ro- 
man  camp,  the  most  entire  now  in  Britain.  The  intrenched 
works  form  a  rectangle  500  by  430  feet,  the  north  anil  east 
sides  of  which  are  protected  by  five  ditches  and  six  ram- 
parts. 

Ar'dor  [from  ar'deo,  to  "burn"],  a  Latin  word  signi- 
fying heat,  fervor  of  passion,  zeal,  intensity  of  feeling.  In 
medicine  it  denotes  an  intense  or  morbidly-increased  sen- 
sation of  heat,  as  ar'dor  felri'lit,  "feverish  heat." 

Ardoye,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  West 
Flanders,  6  miles  N.  W.  of  Courtray.  Pop.  in  1866,  6253. 

Ardshir',  or  Ardsheer'  (BAHKUAX),  a  king  of  Persia, 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanides,  was  a  man 
of  obscure  origin.  He  raised  himself  by  his  courage  and 
energy,  and  revolted  against  Artabanus(or  Ardovan),  king 
of  Persia,  whom  he  defeated  and  killed.  He  extended  the 
boundaries  of  Persia  by  conquests,  and  afterwards  reigned 


in  peace  for  many  years.  He  was  celebrated  as  a  sage  and 
a  legislator,  and  was  the  author  of  maxims  which  are  still 
preserved  by  the  Persians.  The  (ireeks  called  him  Artax- 
erxes.  He  died  about  260  A.  D.,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Shapur  (or  Sapor). 

Are  [Fr.,  from  the  Lat.  arffit  a  "  space  of  ground  "].  In 
the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  the  are  is  the 
unit  of  measure  of  surface.  It  isthe  gquarcuf  ten  nietres  = 
119.603:12  square  yards.  The  are  is  not  practically  em- 
ployed, the  hectarc=100  ares,  or  2.47114  English  acres, 
thu  declare  (one-tenth  of  an  are),  and  the  ccntiarc  (one- 
hundredth  of  an  are),  being  the  only  agrarian  measures 
practically  used  in  this  system. 

A'rea  [a  Latin  word  signifying,  originally,  an  "open 
space,"  a  "courtyard,"  a  **  threshing-floor "],  any  plane 
surface.  In  geometry  it  means  quantity  of  surface,  the 
surface  included  within  any  given  lines.  The  calculation 
of  areas  is  one  of  the  ultimate  objects  of  geometry,  and  the 
measuring  units  employed  arc  a  square  inch,  a  square  foot, 
etc.  The  area  of  a  rectangle  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
length  and  breadth.  That  of  a  circle  is  found  by  multi- 
plying the  square  of  the  diameter  by  the  decimal  .7854. 

Are'ca*  a  genus  of  palm  trees  having  pinnate  leaves 
and  double  spathes,  a  fruit  which  is  a  one-seeded  drupe,  or 
nut  with  an  outer  fibrous  husk.  The  Areca  Catachit,  called 
pinang  palm  or  betel-nut  palm,  is  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  and  grow:*  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet.  It 
bears  a  fruit  called  areca-nut  or  betel-nut,  which  is  as- 
tringent and  tonic,  and  is  extensively  used  in  the  East  as 
a  masticatory.  (See  BETEL.)  It  also  yields  a  part  of  the 
catechu  of  commerce.  The  Arcra  ideraceu  (the  cabbage- 
palm)  grows  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  more,  than  100  feet 
ujghj  Imt  has  a  very  slender  stem.  The  terminal  leaf-bud 
is  nutritious,  and  is  used  for  food.  It  also  bears  nuts,  the 
kernel  of  which  is  sweet. 

A'remberg'f  or  Arenberg,  the  name  of  a  noble  fam- 
ily of  lieriniiny,  which  adhered  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  to  Philip  1C.  of  Spain.  They  own  large  estates 
in  Hanover  and  Prussia. 

Are'na?  a  Latin  word  signifying  "  sand."  was  anciently 
applied  to  an  open  space  of  ground  strewed  with  sand  on 
which  athletes  and  pugilists  contended  for  mastery,  and  to 
the  open  central  part  of  the  amphitheatre  where  gladiators 
and  wild  beasts  fought.  This  was  usually  covered  with 
sand.  In  modern  language,  arena  signifies  any  scene  of 
contest  or  field  of  intellectual  exertion  ;  any  public  place  in 
which  men  display  their  talents  or  contend  for  mastery  in 
debate. 

Are'na,  a  post-township  of  Iowa  co.,  Wig.     Pop.  2131. 

Ar'enac,  a  post-township  of  Bay  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  4.VJ. 

Arcna'ceous  [Lat.  orena'eeiM,  from  are'im,  "  sand  "], 
sandy,  of  the  nature  of  sand;  a  geological  term  applied  to 
strata  which  are  composed  entirely  or  chiefly  of  grains  of 
sand.  Such  are  the  beds  of  loose  sand  which  occur  in  the 
tertiary  or  more  recent  formations.  The  arenaceous  rocks 
of  the  carboniferous  and  Devonian  ages  are  composed  of 
grains  of  sand  cemented  together,  and  are  called  sandstone. 
When  the  sandstone  is  coarse-grained  it  is  called  grit,  or, 
if  the  particles  are  as  large  as  pebbles,  it -is  termed  con~ 
ijtoinerutc  or  '•pudding-stone." 

A  i  Vmlalil,  a  post-township  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minn.  P. 
853. 

Ar'endal,  a  city  of  Norway,  41  miles  N.  E.  of  Chris- 
tiansand.  on  the  Cattegat,  in  lat.  5S°  23'  N.,  Ion.  8°  .W  M. 
It  is  built  partly  on  the  mainland  and  partly  on  islands, 
giving  it  the  name  of  "Little  Venice."  Pop.  in  1865, 
7181. 

Arenic/ola  [literally, an  "inhabitantof  the  sand,"  from 
<u-i  'mi,  "  sand/'  and  t-t/ltt,  to  "  till,"  to  "  inhabit "],  the  lug- 
worm,  An -nii''i>!a  pfroofo'ruun  (/.  e.  "  of  fishermen*"),  found 
in  the  sand  of  the  seashore,  is  much  used  by  fishermen  as 
a  bait.  It  bores  in  the  sand,  and  forms  for  itself  a  tube 
in  which  it  moves  with  perfect  freedom.  When  touched, 
the  lugworm  throws  out  a  quantity  of  yellow  fluid  that 
stains  the  hand. 

Ar'eiizville,  a  post-township  of  Cass  co.,  III.    P.  884. 

Arcoi.     Sec  ARREOV. 

Areom'eter,  or  Araeometer  [from  the  Or.  apcuot, 
"thin,"  and  fierpoc,  a  "measure"],  an  instrument  used  to 
measure-  the  specific  gravity  of  fluids  and  ascertain  the 
strength  of  spirituous  liquors,  usually  called  HYDROlUETn 
(\vhieh  see). 

Areop'asrus  [fir.  'Apetov  irayoc],  (/.  e.  "hill  of  Mars"), 
a  hill  in  Athens  W.  of  the  Acropolis;  also  a  celebrated 
court  of  justice  which  held  its  sessions  on  the  same  spot 
in  ancient  times.  This  court  or  council  was  remarkable 
for  its  high  character  and  great  antiquity,  having  been 
organized  before  the  first  Mcssenian  war,  the  date  of  which 
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was  741)  B.  C.     It  was  merely  a  <-riminnl  tribunal  before 

tile   time   of  Solon,  will)   nilL'le    illlJH  >rl  il  II  t   ,-llIltl^es    III    it- 

stitnliiin,   iniil   extended    its   jurisdiction   to  political   and 
mm-al  ii!l;iu>.      Hi1  ordained  tliut  t!u-  c.'iirt  should  In-  com- 
I  ......  |   of  1  1  .......  u-chnns  who  had  performed  tlii-ir  official 

duties  faithfully,  iinil  »hn  had  pu..sed  with  ere,  i 
i,  m   1,1  which  .,11  archons  were  subjected  at  the  expiration 
,il  their  ii  nil  "I  office.     Its  influence  was  conservative,  and 
t,,,,!,.,  I  in  re-irmn  ilif  excesses  or  the  progress  of  denioc 


by 


v.     Tin-  political  power  of  this  court  was  much  < 
Pericles  about  l.">s  I!.  C.,  but  it  maiiitained  a  high  rep- 
utation long  after  that  date.     The  name  of  the  Areo; 
occurs  in  the  history  of  the  apostle  Paul,  who   utter..!  a 
memorable  discourse' on  Mars'  Hill.    (See  Acts  xvii.  22-31.) 
Arcqiri'pa,  a  department  of  Peru,  bordering  on  the 
Pacific  Hi  can,  is  bounded   on   the  N.   by  Ayacucho  and 
Cn/.cn.  on   Ihe   K.  by  Cuico  and  Puno,  on   the  S.  by  Mo- 
qncga.  and   on    the   W.   by  the  ocean.      Area.  . 
2iM.iini>  square  miles.     The  eastern  part  is  mountainous. 
Tin-  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  chiefly  wine.    Gold,  silver. 
/.inc.  lead,  and  coal  are  found  here.      Capital,  Arequipa. 


1'op.  al.nnt  1X0,000. 


10"  \V.  II  is  reputed  one  of  the  best  built  and  most 
beautiful  towns  of  Smith  America.  It  is  the  neat  of  a 
bishop,  mul  lias  a  cathedral,  a  college,  and  several  con- 
vents. Tin- public  edifices  and  private  houses  arc  built  of  • 
itone,  "in'  <>r  two  stories  high.  It  has  been  ruined  by 
earthquakes  several  times.  It  has  mi  aetive  trade,  facili- 
tated bv  ii  railmad  which  extends  tn  Mollelidn  i>M  the  I'a 
i'i.,1.1  and  sili  IT  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  ad- 
i  country  is  fertile.  Here  occurred  a  great  earthquake, 
Aug.  I",  ami  II.  1S68,  destroying  property  worth  moro  than 
.SIL'.iHin.mio,  and  said  to  have  caused  the  death  of  more 
than  iiOO  person...  1'np.  estimated  at  40,000. 

Arcqnipa,  Volcano  of,  a  celebrated  volcanic  peak 
of  tin  I', TIU  i  MI  Andes,  is  about  14  miles  E.  of  the  city  of 
Arequipii.  It  rises  to  the  height  of  20,:iOO  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  s, •!!,  and  has  the  form  of  a  regular  truncated 
eone.  with  a  deep  crater,  from  which  ashes  ami  vapor  con- 
tinually issue. 

A 'res  fApm],  the  god  of  war  in  the  Greek  mythology, 
corresponded  to  the  Roman  MARS  (which  see). 

AretSE'us  [Gr.  'Aperolot],  an  able  Greek  medical  writer 
of  Ciippadncia.  is  supposed  to  have  lived  between  50  and 
|  150  A.  II.  The  events  of  his  life  are  not  known,  but  he  is 
considered  by  some  persons  to  rank  next  to  Hippocrates. 
lie  wrote  a  work  in  eight  books  on  the  causes,  symptoms, 
and  cure  of  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  which  is  still  cx- 
tant  mul  is  highlv  esteemed.  The  style  is  singularly  elo- 
g-int  mid  concise.'  The  (ireck  text  has  often  been  printed, 
and  has  been  translated  iuto  English  by  T.  F.  Reynolds 

Arellm'su  [Gr.  'AptfoiW),  in  classic  mythology,  one  of 

Hi,    V T, -i,ls.  of  whom  Alpheus  was  enamored.     Also  the 
name  of  a  fountain  near  Syracuse,  into  which  it  is  s»id  she 
.-formed.    (See  Ai.rtiKis.)     Arethusa  was  invoked 
by  Virgil  as  a  source  of  inspiration  in  his  tenth  eclogue. 

Aretin'inn  Syl'lables  are  nl,  re,  mi,  fa,  ml,  la,  which 
(Jiiido  d'Arc/./.o  used  to  designate  his  notes  in  his  musical 
svsteni  of  hexachords. 

Arrtino  (Grino).    See  Our  D'Aimzio. 

Arcti'no  (I'IKTBO),  [Lat.  Areti'tita}.  a  satirical  and  li- 
centious Italian  writer,  born  at  Areizo  in  1492.     lie  was  a 
man  of  low  birth,  and  was  not  liberally  eilneatcd.     He  bl 
came  a  res, , lent  of  Venice  in  l-'>27,  and  found  several  Powor- 
ful  patrons,  among  whom  were  the  emperor  Charles  V  .  and 
Francis    I.     Anion-  his   numerous  works   were  comedies, 
dialogues,    sonnets,    and    letters    (6    vols.,    1538-57). 
gained   by  his  writings  great  applause  and  large   sinus  ,, 
money,    "llis  satires,  which  were  personal  and  bitter,  pro 


I'i,  l  ro  Aretino."  ITl'.'-. ) 
Arctino  (SiMNEi.i.ob  n  skilful  Italian  painter,  born  at 

Arcz/.o  about   l::K>.      He   painted    Ire- sat   Flor.-nc-.    \i 

MM,  and   other   towns,  and   acquired   a   high   reputatio 
Some    frescoes    whieh    he    painted    in    San    Mimato,    nca 
Florence,  are  still  preserved.      His    invention  and  column; 
arc  highly  commended.     The  best  of  bis  extant  wotfa  is 
»  "History  of   Pope  Alexander  1 1 1.."  painted  in  tfel 
hall  of  Si'eiina.     Vasari  considers  him  superior  to  Oiotto. 
Died  about  1400. 


Are'zio,  a  province  of  Central  Italy,  Ii  boandwl  on  the 

N.  by  Florence,  on  the  K.  >ud  S.  ><t    I'-m.-ii.  und  mi  the 
U  .  by  SM  nna.     Area,  \2~1J  .-,juare  mile*.  -  v  U 

eliietly    iiinuntaiiious,  and   is  T.  and 

Chiano.     (  hii-f  town,  Ar. //,,.     1'np.  >nl- 

Arexzo  (ano.  Arrr'iium],  a  city  of  Italy,  capital  of 
the  pint  inci- of  its  own  name,  a  on  the  '  nlrs 

by  rail  S.  K.  of  Florence.      It  is  a  MTV   .......  i,t    iuwn, 

inning  been   Innnded   by  the  Kiruicmnj  several  e. m 
l-|, in    tin    i  i,.   -Man  era.     Its  walls  are  rmleiiily  I. trim- 
can.     It  ha»  two  colleges,  a  seminary,  a  lyocum,  a  nelionl 
of  technology,  an  academy  of  sciences  and  arts,  and  many 
silk,  cloth,  iron,  and  other  factories.     Among  the  public 
edifices  are  a  cathedral,  several  churches  rich  in  works  of 
art,  a  museum,  and  the  famous  Logyie  of  Vasari.     Arczto 
is  remarkable  for  the  great  number  of  eminent  men  »ho 
were  born  in  it — namely,  Mwccnas,  Petrarch,  Vannri. 
tro  Aretino,  liny  d'An-//,,,,  Kidi  the  ph\  .-inl'.gisl.  mcl 
alpino.    Pop.  in  1872,  38,1)07.    Ancient  Arrclium  was  cele- 
brated for  the  manufacture  of  terra-colt*  vases.     The  ca- 
thedral contains  rich  sculptures  by  (iiovauui  Pisano,  and 
some  of  the  finest  glass  windows  in  Italy. 

Argre'UB,  Mount  [Turk.  Arjiik-ltagk],  the  highest 
mountain  in  Asia  Minor,  is  in  the  pashalic  of  Karamanuk, 
about  12  miles  S.  of  Kaisariyeh,  and  is  connected  with  a 
branch  of  Mount  Taurus.  It  rises  13,100  feet. 

Arsnli  (Capro'rit  ar'gali,  the  Writ  nm'*ion  of  some 
writers),  the   large  wild 
•  Central  Alia  and 
Siberia.    Another  rariely 
or    species    is   found    in 
North  America  W.  of  the 
Roeky  Mountains  I  </'•<• 
.I/..I.M  HII  i.     Il  is  Bome- 
nlled   Big  horn  or 
Roeky  Mountain  sheep, 
and  has  enormous  horns 
about  four  feet  long  and 
from  eighteen  to  twenty 
inches  in  eireuiul< n  in -.-. 
Argali.  Il  is  about  four  feet  high, 

has  coarse  hair,  and  moves  with  great  agility. 

Ar'gali  (Sir  SAMI-KI.).  born  at  Bristol,  England,  in 
1572  was  deputy-governor  of  Virginia  (1BI7-I"),  and 
was  detested  by  the  colonists  for  his  tyranny  and  rapacity. 
Died  in  1639. 

Arganil  (Ami),  a  Swiss  chemist,  horn  at  Geneva  about 
1750,  is  noted  as  the  inventor  of  the  ARGAXD  LAMP  (which 
see).  He  lired  in  England,  and  produced  Ihe  model  of 
the  lamp  in  1782.  It  appears  that  he  derived  lilllc  profit 
from  Ihe  invention.  l)lcd  in  I 

Argand  Lamp,  a  lamp  invented  in  1782  by  A.  Argand, 
noticed  above,  was  designed  for  burning  oil.     He  invent. . I 
a  wick  in  Ihe  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  through  which  a 
current  of  air  ascends,  so  that  Ihe  supply  of  oxygen 
increased.     This  contrivance  prevented  the  waste  of  i 
bon,  which  in  the  old  lamps  escaped  in  the  form  of  smoke, 
nnd  it  greatly  increased  the  amount  of  light.     He  also 
lidded  the  glass  chimney,  by  which  a  draft  i.  created  and 
the  flame  is  rendered  more  steady.     This  lamp  was  pat- 
ented in  1787. 

Ar'gelan'der  (FRIKDRIOII  WIUI«L«  AI-OI-JT),  a 
tinguishcd    German    astronomer,  born   at    Men 
22,  1 7!»<J.  was  a  pupil  of0Be«sel.   He  became  in  1 82S  director 
of  the  observatory  at  Abo,  in    Finland,   and    eon 
observations  on  the  fixed   stars  which.have  a  perceptible 
proper  motion.     In  1832  he  became  professor  at  Helsmg- 
fors\     In  1837  he  was  appointed  professor  of  aslronom 
Bonn.     Published  a  celestial  alias  entitled  " 
Nova"  (1843),  and  "Astronomical  Observations  IB), 

which  gives  the  positions  of  22,000  'tar.  and  •  '•««  cata- 
logue  of  more  than  200,000  stars.     He  demonstrated  I 
the  solar  system  has  motion  in  space  and  stnd.ed  the  Tan- 
able  stars  with  great  care.     Died  Feb.  17,  1874. 


IrftVC"*.  A  DBil  VU  Vt    J"'    *  "  •  •   ••  •  . 

in  ndia,  Africa.  South  America,  etc.  It  has  seed,  which 
are  emetic  and  purgative,  and  have  been  used  a.  a  subst,- 
lute  for  ipecacuanha. 

Argen8.dMJ.AH  BArriwr   ••«    < 
French   writ*,  born   at    Aix.  m    P«  ,         » 
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appointed  him  director  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
Aui'Mi-i  his  works  is  "  Ilistoire  dc  1'Ksprit  Ilumain,"  14 
vols.,  irrto-08.  Died  at  Toulon  Jan.  11,  1771. 

Argenso'la,  dc  (BARTOLOM£  LEONARDO),  on  eminent 
Spanish  poet,  born  at  Barbastro,  in  Aragon,  in  156G.  Hav- 
ing entered  the  Church,  he  became  a  canon  of  Saragossa, 
and  historiographer  of  Aragon.  Ho  published  a  nuinhtT 
of  poems  and  a  '•  History  of  the  Conquest  of  the  Muluc  -as  " 
(Kid!!).  He  and  his  brother  were  called  the  Horaces  of  Spain. 
Died  Feb.  26,  1631. 

Argensola,  dc  (LrpFRcio  LEONARDO),  a  popular  poet, 
born  at  Harbastro  in  lofij,  was  a  brother  of  the  |tn><MMliii^. 
He  was  appointed  historiographer  of  Aragon  by  Philip  III., 
and  secretary  of  state  by  the  viceroy  of  Naples  in  1610. 
He  produced  tragedies,  entitled  "  Fills,"  "  Isabcla,"  and 
"Alexandra;"  also  lyric  poems  which  were  very  successful. 
The  poems  of  these  two  brothers  display  much  similarity. 
Died  in  1613.  Bouterwek  commends  his  true  poetic  feeling, 
and  recognizes  in  his  works  an  imagination  more  plastic 
than  creative.  (See  TICKXOK,  "History  of  Spanish  Litera- 
ture ;"  N.  ANTOXIO,  "  Biblotheca  Hispana  Nova.") 

Argenson,  d',  a  French  family  which  has  produced 
many  men  eminent  in  letters  and  in  public  affairs. — MARC 
UKNE  KK  VOYEU  D'ARGENSON  (1652-1721)  was  a  prominent 
academician  and  public  officer. — His  son  RKNE  Louis,  mar- 
quis d'Argenson  (1694—1757),  was  a  foreign  minister  and 
an  author  of  distinction. — MARC  PIERRE,  count  d'Argen- 
son (1696-1764),  a  brother  of  the  foregoing,  was  an  able 
siatesnmn  and  a  patron  of  letters. — MARC  ANTOINE  RENE 
IIK  PACI.MY  D'ARGEXSON  (1722-87),  a  son  of  the  marquis 
Ken6  Louis,  was  an  academician  and  the  collector  of  a 
famous  library. — MARC  RENE,  born  in  Paris  Sept.  10,  1771, 
served  as  the  adjutant  of  General  La  Fayotte,  and  fought 
afterwards  for  the  republic.  Throughout  his  life  ho  was  a 
prominent  leader  of  the  ultra-republicans.  Died  Aug.  2, 1842. 

Argentan  [Lat.  Argea'wt],  a  town  in  the  N.  W.  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Orne,  on  a  railway  which 
connects  Alencon  with  Caen,  16J  miles  by  rail  N.  N.  W.  of 
the  former.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a  fine  Gothic  church 
and  a  college ;  also  manufactures  of  linen,  and  lace  called 
paint  d'Argentan.  Pop.  in  1866,  5401. 

Argenteuil  [Lat.  Argento'lium],  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Scine-ct-Oise,  on  the  Seine,  11J  miles 
by  rail  from  Paris.  Here  was  a  convent  to  which  the  cele- 
brated Heloise  retired  about  1120.  It  is  now  in  ruins. 
Pop.  in  1866,  8176. 

Argenteuil,  a  county  of  Canada,  in  the  western  part 
of  Quebec,  and  in  the  district  of  Terrebonne.  The  Ottawa 
River  forms  its  southern  boundary.  Area,  850  square 
miles.  Much  of  the  soil  is  excellent.  Burr  millstone  is 
found,  and  there  is  extensive  water-power.  Capital,  La- 
chute.  Pop.  in  1871,  12,806. 

Argen'tcus  Co'dex,  an  old  uncial  manuscript  of  the 
Four  dispels,  written  in  the  Moeso-Gothic  dialect  on  vel- 
lum, is  so  called  because  the  letters  are  formed  of  silver, 
except  the  initials.  It  is  supposed  that  it  was  written  in 
the  sixth  century.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  translation  made  by 
Ulphilas,  bishop  of  the  Moeso-Goths,  and  was  found  in  the 
abbey  of  Wcrden,  Westphalia,  in  1597. 

Ar'gentine  (Scapeliu),  a  genus  of  small  fishes  of  the 
family  Salmonidao,  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Atlantic.  They  derive  their  name  from  the  silvery  lustre 
of  their  scales,  and  are  valuable  for  the  nacre  which  is 
obtained  from  the  outside  of  their  air-bladders.  One  or 
more  species  occur  in  the  U.  S.  waters,  but  no  commercial 
use  is  made  of  them. 

Argentine  [from  the  Lat.  argen'tnin,  "silver"],  a 
variety  of  carbonate  of  lime,  having  a  silvery-white  lustre 
and  :i  slaty  or  curved  lamellar  structure. 

Argcntinc9  a  post-township  of  Genesee  co.,  Mich. 
Pop.  1061. 

Argentine  Republic  [Sp.  La  Republics  Argentina, 
named  from  the  Ilia  (If  In  Plata,  i.  e.  the  "  river  of  silver," 
art/entnm],  a  South  American  federal  republic,  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  on  the  K.  by  Brazil, 
Paraguay,  Uruguay,  »nd  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  S.  by 
Patagonia  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Andes,  which  separate  it  from  Chili.  It  extends  from  lat. 
22°  to  41°  S.,  and  Ion.  54°  to  72°  W.  The  area  is  estimated 
at  871,000  square  miles.  The  disputes  with  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay  concerning  the  boundary-line  are  not  yet  (1873) 
settled.  If  the  claims  of  the  Argentine  government  should 
ultimately  prevail,  the  area  of  the  republic  would  be  about 
1,000,000  square  miles.  The  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  1N69,  amounted  to  1,877,490.  The  area  and  popu- 
lation of  the  fourteen  states  or  provinces  into  which  the 
republic  is  divided  are,  according  to  the  latest  official  re- 
ports (sec  Behm  and  Wagner,  "  Bevolkeruug  der  Erde," 
Gotha,  1872),  as  follows  : 


Provinces. 

Area  In 
sq.  miles. 

Pop.  In 
UM. 

Capital!. 

Popuia- 

lion. 

1.   Huc'iios  AvrcH.. 
•2.  Santa  !•"•  
:t.  Km  re  Hios  
4.  Corrientes  
fi.  1.41  Uioja  
(1.  C;U:unarea  
7.  Sun  .liiiiu  

82,900 

•-M.IKKI 

47,900 

7(1,100 
42,.->00 
42,.1(IO 
89.300 
71,600 
71,000 
23,700 
42..->00 
I.  •>.!««> 
59,800 
:a;,HH> 
uay  

495,107 
89,117 
1:14,2  17 
129,1)2:1 

48,746 

79,962 
60,319 

liri,4i:i 
21(1,5(18 
.•.:;,2!i  1 
132,8tis 

88,933 
40,379 
6,276 
45,291 

Bin-ims  Ayres... 
Santa  1-Y1 

177,787 
10,070 
6,513 
11,218 
4,489 
5,718 
8,368 
8,124 
28,523 
3  748 

l'onrr|H'ioll  
('OITH'IIU'S  

Cataliiiimi  
San  Juan  

11.  Santiago  
12.  Tucuinan  

1:1  Sulla 

7,778 
17,438 
11,718 

3,071 

Salta 

14.  Jujuy. 

Army  in  Pariu, 
(Iran  <'!i:ico.... 

3,000 
21,000 

24,000 
41,00(1 

1  'a  in  pus  Ar^'Mtmas  

In  lon-i^n  countries  

Physical  Geot/i-aphy. — The  country,  which  has  the  form 
of  an  elongated  quadrilateral,  can  be  divided  with  regard 
to  the  formation  of  the  ground  into  four  regions:  1st,  the 
regions  of  the  Andes,  which  run  along  the  western  bound- 
ary ;  2d,  "the  Argentine  Mesopotamia,"  between  the 
Uruguay  and  the,  Parana;  3d,  the  Pampas  or  southern 
plains:  4th,  the  northern  or  interior  plains,  which  extend 
into  the  Gran  Chaco  far  into  Bolivia.  The  characteristic 
feature  of  the  country,  excepting  the  region  of  the  Andes, 
is  the  plain.  The  true  Pampas  arc  situated  between  the 
Rio  Negro  and  the  Rio  Salado.  About  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Negro,  beyond  Buenos  Ayres  and  some  distance  up 
the  Parana,  the  ground  consists  of  a  fine  deposit  of  sand 
and  clay,  which  have  been  washed  down  from  the  moun- 
tains in  the  course  of  time.  For  hundred,*  (if  miles  S.  and 
\\'.  of  Buenos  Ayres  not  a  stone  is  to  be  found.  In  the 
Pampas  the  principal  vegetation  consists  of  grasses,  which 
serve  as  food  for  the  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  In  the  in- 
terior cacti  and  thorny  mimosas  are  frequent.  Timber  trees 
arc  not  met  with.  Towards  the  N.  the  vegetation  becomes 
extremely  varied;  along  the  rivers  it  becomes  luxuriant: 
the  trees,  however,  are  not  extraordinarily  high.  Land 
capable  of  being  cultivated  is  found- only  along  the  rivers. 
The  strip  of  country  between  the  eastern  branches  of  the 
Andes  and  the  Parana  is  more  or  less  sterile  and  deserted, 
and  even  the  western  states  arc  partly  separated  from  each 
other  by  deserts.  Large  tracts  in  the  interior  arc  covered 
by  volcanic  ashes  and  pumice-stone.  The  southern  plains 
arc  broken  by  several  ranges  of  hills,  pome  of  which  stretch 
150  miles  to  the  S.  and  S.  W.  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  run 
from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.  Their  elevation  above  the  plain  never 
exceeds  300  feet.  Parallel  to  these  are  the  Ventana  Moun- 
tains, whose  highest  point  is  3500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  plain.  These  ranges  mostly  consist  of  granite,  which 
in  some  parts  is  covered  by  quartz.  In  the  lower  diluvian 
strata  many  fossil  remains  of  marine  animals  occur,  which 
are  also  found  occasionally  in  the  mountains  at  a  height  of 
14,000  feet.  The  next  higher  stratum  to  the  one  last  men- 
tioned is  rich  in  fossil  remains  of  extinct  nuumnals  of  an 
enormous  size,  which  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
present  mammals  of  South  America  and  Africa  (e.  g,  the 
large  armadillo,  the  giant  sloth,  the  mastodon,  fossil  horses). 
The  mountains,  especially  the  Aconquija  Cordilleras,  which 
separate  Tueuman  from  Catamarca,  are  rich  in  valuable 
metals,  especially  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  In  the  Famatina 
range,  in  the  province  of  Rioja,  much  iron  ore  is  found. 
In  the  (iran  Chaco  it  was  ascertained  by  the  expedition 
of  Porter  Cornelius  Bliss  in  18(>:'.  that  (he  ground  is  covered 
for  miles  around  with  iron,  which  contains  about  10  per 
cent,  of  nickel.  A  piece  of  this  was  brought  to  the  British 
Museum  weighing  about  1  100  pounds.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  however,  the  republic  imports  the  iron  it  uses  from 
Europe.  In  the  south-western  provinces  extensive  coal- 
fields have  been  discovered,  while  sulphur,  alum,  etc.  are 
found  in  large  quantities  in  the  Andes. 

Rh'crx,  L<il,-'*,  nmt  Sintmpe, — Almost  all  the  rivers  which 
come  down  from  the  Andes,  the  southern  slope  of  the  cen- 
tral Brazilian  ranges,  and  the  heights  forming  the  watershed 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  unite  to  form  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which 
has  a  wider  mouth  than  any  other  river  on  the  globe.  Be- 
tween the  capes  San  Antonio  and  St.  Mary  it  has  a  width 
of  170  miles;  50  miles  farther  up-stream,  at  Montevideo,  it 
has  narrowed  down  to  75  miles,  and  the  water  becomes 
fresh.  At  Buenos  Ayres,  150  miles  farther  up,  the  low 
shores  cannot  be  seen  from  the  middle  of  the  river.  The 
current  can  be  noticed  as  far  as  100  to  200  miles  out  in  the 
ocean,  although  the  depth  of  the  river  is  not  very  great. 
Above  Montevideo,  which  is  the  only  good  port  on  it,  its 
navigable  channels  are  so  obstructed  by  sand-hanks  that 
vessels  of  light  draught,  which  go  to  Buenos  Ayres,  are 
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compelled  to  iincliiir  from  six  In  ninr  miles  t'riini  |h,.  i-ilv. 
Kvcn  small  limits  h:i\e  Mii-h  liillirullv  in  u'i-llili_'  :,  shore  t  lint 
tin'  piissciiL'crs  :in-  generally  landed  ).•  wagons 

with  \rry  high  win-,. Is.  Tin.  ,.|ii..f  branches  of  which  the 
Li  Plata  is  formed  are  tin-  Parana  (with  its  affluent,  the 
l':tn,-ua\  I  :in.l  rriignay,  which  are  resp.ctiiely  navigable 

lewncrn  |.,r  In I  L',',0  miles.     Many  of  the  eastern 

tributaries,  especially  the  Kiu  Vermejo  and  the  Rio  Salado, 

»»Tlg*ble  tor  -mailer  ves.cN  for  400  or  500  miles.    Tho 

emall.T  tributaries  coming  from  the  K.  are  generally  un- 
suitcd  in  na\  igaiion  liy  reason  of  their  strong  currents. 

Thou  i ling  fviiin  the  An. Irs.  however,  slowly  wend  their 

way  through  tin-  endless  plains,  and  arc  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance I'm-  i  ommcrcc.  The  rivers  of  the  int.-rii.r  which 
do  nut  belong  t.i  the  system  of  tho  La  Plata  are  mostly 
unimportant,  as  they  are  lost  in  swamps  or  temporary  lakes, 
or  entirely  ilry  up  ill  summer.  These  temporary  lake*, 
lagoons,  unil  swamps  arc  found  in  great  number,  and  are 
sometimes  of  considerable  extent.  Those  to  the  E.  of  tho 
1'aragiiav  Mini  I'arana  generally  contain  fresh  water,  while 
tho-c  W.  i.f  these  rivers  are  brackish,  almost  without  ex- 
ception. Among  the  former  the  lake  of  Ybera  in  tho  prov- 
inec  of  Corrlentes  is  the  most  important.  Those  to  the  W. 
of  the  great  rivers  usually  dry  up  at  the  end  of  the  rainy 
ii.  and  leave  tho  ground  covered  with  a  crust  of  saline 
matter  several  inches  in  thickness.  The  salts  are  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.  In  the  plain  around  Fort  Mclincuc,  W.  S.  W. 
of  Huenos  Ayrcs,  sulphates  of  magnesia  are  found  which 
yield  a  profitable  article  of  commerce.  Good  cooking-salt 
is  found  in  large  quantities  S.  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  San  Luis. 

C/im.iit. — Tho  most  prominent  characteristic  of  tho  cli- 
mate of  the  Argentine  Confederation  is  extreme  dryness. 
Although  the  territory  W.  of  tho  Parana  has  plenty  of 
rain,  still  the  plains  in  the  interior  suffer  extremely  from 
draught,  because  tho  S.  W.  winds,  being  stopped  by  tho 
Andes,  discharge  their  rain  in  Chili,  and  the  eastern  equa- 
torial winds  have  already  exhausted  their  rain  at  the  tropic. 
Huenos  Ayres  and  the  country  immediately  surrounding 
arc  often  exposed  to  warm  N.  winds,  which  come  down  the. 
valley  of  the  Parana  loaded  with  vapor.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  Buenos  Ayres  is  64°  F. ;  the  mean  for  tho  sum- 
mer 7L>°.  fur  the  winter  52°.  In  many  places  a  warm  and 
a  cuol  season  can  he  distinguished,  the  former  lasting  from 
October  to  May.  the  latter  from  May  to  September.  The 
time  of  the  change  from  one  to  tho  other  is  tho  chief  rainy 
ii.  The  heavy  thunder-storms,  sometimes  accompanied 
by  hail-storms,  often  produce  very  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature. Nevertheless,  the  climate  is  verv  healthy.  This 
is  partly  due  to  tho  Pampero,  a  strong  S.  W.  wind  coming 
from  the  Andes.  Also  the  nights,  which  are  cool  through- 
out tho  year,  and  which  tend  to  make  tho  heat  of  the  day 
less  felt,  contribute  much  towards  this  end.  In  the  plains 
of  the  interior  tho  hot  Zonda,  tho  strong  and  lasting  N. 
wiiul,  is  very  much  dreaded. 

Animal  unit  ri-ini  Life — Product!. — With  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  aniniuls  of  tho  present  day  have  tho  same 
characteristics  as  the  gigantic  fossils  found  in  the  country, 
except  that  they  are  considerably  smaller.  Tho  animal 
peculiar  to  the  plains  is  the  llama.  Tho  vicuna,  related  to 
tho  llama,  is  hunted  in  the  W.  Of  other  wild  animals  are 
found  the  pinna,  tho  tapir,  tho  capibara,  and  the  ounce. 
Among  the  birds  the  birds  of  prey,  as  the  condor  and  the 
Car.ieara  vulture,  are  especially  numerous.  The  American 
ostrich  and  different  kinds  of  humming-birds  and  parrots 
arc  also  often  met  with.  The  vegetation  of  the  plains  of 
the  Li  I'lata  is  poor.  Even  in  Entre  Rios  tho  lack  of  wood 
is  often  seriously  felt.  To  the  S.  clumps  of  willows  are 
found  here  and  there.  But  the  shores  of  the  Parana  are 


a  long  time     At  present.  wheat,  corn,  oats.  and  olhrr  grain 
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agriculture    Th« 
no  other       ' 
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troduced.     Labor 
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-  ition,  u  much  more 
names  had  at  the  time  of 
animal  than  the  l.am.  or 

the  horse  in  1536  ;  in  155  oar 

fro,,,  Peru;  in  1553  the  ox  was  brought  from  the  eosurTgf 
Brazil.     From  these  importations  haw  descended  tbe 
lions  of  cattle  which  now  roam  ....  ,,i  ,'  „  n. 

public.     The  breeds  are  almost  all  g  .....  1.  |,,T. 

been  greatly  improved.     In  recent    ,  •••nlrrt  of 

consequence 


covoroii  with  beautiful  forests,  and  both  towards  the  tropics 
and  the  Cordilleras  the  vegetation  becomes  varied  and  lux- 
uriant. The  most  characteristic  plants  of  the  (Iran  Choco, 
as  well  as  of  the  Pampas.  ;,re  mini.. -a-  and  cacti,  anil  not 

until  the  foot  .,r  the  Cordilleras   in  Salta  and  Mcndosa  is 
'  d  arc  palms  and  the  other  ornaments  of  tropical  for- 
ests  met    with.     The   name  plants  and  animals  of  these 
regions    arc.    however,    mo-tly    superseded    by   naturalised 

'] '«'"•      The  apple   tree,  which    at  the  present    day   forms 

large  woods  in  the  S.  of  Chili  and  towards  the  sources  of 
the  Km  Negro,  has  been  tran-planted  by  the  Indians  far- 
ther N.  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cordilleras.  The  peach 
tree  is  largely  Cultivated  OB  the  Mauds  a,  the  mouth  ..f  the 
Parana,  A  wild  species  of  artichoke  nnd  impenetrable 
thickets  of  thistles  cover  the  ground  for  miles  to  the  W.  and 
N.  W.  of  Kiienos  Ayres.  Wine  is  extensively  grown  in 
Men.lii/.a  and  I, a  K  i"ja. 

A:/,-i, •„//„,;>,  Iniln-tr,/.  Trnile. — Only  during  the  last  fif- 
teen   years,    has    agriculture    been   generally  introduced,  es 
peeially  in  the  coast  provinces.    In  the  region  of  the  Andes, 
where    the    ground    is    more   easily    irrigated,  eonsid. 


wheat,  wine,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  have  been  produced  tor     according  to  nationalitie 


cattle  have  suffered  considerable  losses,  mt,  in  —.-____ 
of  the  high  tariff  of  the  I  .  s.,  they  have  no  market  for 
their  products.  Wild  cattle  are  no  longer  to  be  found.  All 
are  enclosed,  though  often  in  very  large  ranges.  The  large 
ntaneiat  of  former  times  are  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  they  arc  out  up  more  and  more  into  smaller  estates. 
While  the  price  of  land  has  risen  considerably  (in  some 
places  it  has  doubled  within  twenty  years),  the  increase  of 
tho  cattle  has  been  so  largo  that  the  supply  ex.-. .  d.  the  de- 
mand largely,  and  manure  \»  made  of  the  in, -old  meat. 
About  3,000,000  hides  of  cattle  are  exported  annually, and 
in  tho  largo  slaughter-houses  (talntlrrut)  60,00(1  cattle  are 
killed  annually.  The  herds  of  horses  srcm  I,,  diminish 
gradually,  but  are  still  so  large  that  250,000  horse-hides 
are  annually  exported.  The  Pampa  horse  it  small  and  of 
coarse  build,  but  excels  in  fleetness  and  endurance.  It 
roams  about  in  herds  of  6000  or  8000,  and  is  caught  by  the 
Gauchos  with  the  lasso  or  tho  Indus.  Muks  are  raised 
in  largo  numbers,  and  are  exported  to  Peru  and  • 
places.  General  industry  and  manufactures  are  unimport- 
ant in  the  La  Plata  slates.  The  manufacture  and  export 
of  "  Licbig's  extract  of  meat  "  is  extensive.  Besides  this, 
tanning  and  the  soap  manufacture  arc  carried  on  on  a  large 
scale.  Valuable  embroidered  cloths,  wearing  apparel,  gor- 
geous blankets,  and  ponchos  are  made  of  tbe  finest  wool. 
Tho  Indian  women  of  the  S.  also  make  wonderfully  fine 
quilted  ponchos,  belts,  horse-blankets,  and  harness.  A 
laborer  is  paid  from  (1  to  $.'!  in  gold  p.  r  day. 

The  commerce  with  the  interior  is  unimportant;  that 
with  Chili  and  Bolivia  is  of  more  consequence.  To  these 
countries  oxen,  mules,  and  oases  are  exported  in  large  num- 
bers. The  commerce  by  sea  is  about  twenty  times  as  large 
as  that  by  land.  It  is  limited  almost  entirely  to  Uuenos 
Ayres  and  Kosario.  The  river-ports,  Santa  Fe.  Parana, 
Corrientes.  (iualeguay,  Coneepcion,  anil  Concordia,  supply 
themselves  from  Buenos  Ayrcs.  The  inland  trade  is  almost 
entirely  carried  on  by  caravans  of  thirty  or  forty  wagons. 
Tho  articles  of  export  ore,  besides  those  obtained  from  tbe 
herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  chiefly  ostrich  feathers, 
Patagonian  and  artificial  guano,  furs,  honey,  copper,  gold 
and  silver  bars.  The  total  exports  amounted  u,  |>ru  |0 
$23,320,000,  and  the  imports  to  $39,400,0110.  In  I -7".  1154 
vessels,  of  388,796  tons,  entered,  and  1074  vessels,  of  339,759 
tons,  cleared  from  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres.  About  one- 
half  of  the  exports  are  hides  and  three-eighths  wool. 

Roads  arc  sadly  wanting  throughout  the  entire  country. 
Diligences  run  from  Rosario  to  Mendoia.  San  Juan.  ' 
dova,  Rioja,  Catamarca,  Santiago  del  Kstero,  Turuman, 
Salta,  and  Jujuy.  Couriers  keep  up  the  communication 
between  the  125  post-offices.  In  li<65,  l.liir.fill  letters 
were  transmitted.  According  to  the  president's  message 
in  1871,  605  miles  of  railroad  were  in  operation,  139  miles 
in  construction,  and  224S  miles  were  projected.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  message,  1461  mile- 
operation,  and  2414  miles  were  projiclcd  in 
marine  telegraph  from  •  has 

been  in  operation  since  1  >,;,:.  I,,  the  same  year  the  Amer- 
icans, Hopkins  A  Cary,  received  a  charier  to  construct  a 
telegraph  from  Huenos  Avn-  (..  Chili. 

liili«liit«iti*. — The  native  tribes  are  divided  into  three 
difTcrcnt  groups  :  1st.  tbe  Araucanians.  who  roam  as  far  N*. 
as  the  Kio  Salad.. :  L'd.  the  (.inicliuii-.  win.  ».  re  formerly  sub- 
ject to  the  ineas  of  Peru,  and  live  I  lillenu  as 
far  as  Santiago  :  "d.  the  liuaranis.  who  formerly  ruled  from 
the  (lull  "I  .Mexico  to  the  Itio  de  la  Plata,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  tbe  A-  --•  races  art*  uncivilized  to  the 
.,  day.  lint  the  nio-t  i.f  the  Cmirani-.  (.'mchuas.  and 
some  of  the  Araucanians.  have  been  with 
the  Spaniards,  ajid  this  mixed  ni. .  the  larger 
part  of  the  population  of  the  republic.  The  n»nil«-r  of  the 
foreign-born  popu'  •  ry  large,  and  is  increasing 
rapidlv.  The  immigration  from  l-..-t..  1862  anounl 
28,066.  and  from  !•"'.:;  t"  1»>'.7  to  -;....v.i!i  souls.  The  follow- 
ing table  presents  the  immigration  of  each  year,  arranged 
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1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

iw.i;. 

1867. 

•4,4114 

5,4:15 

5,001 

-i  "i.vi 

X  4.Vi 

I''renclinn-ii  

2,334 

1,377 

2,786 

]  .1S6 

2,282 

1  701 

2,870 
954") 

3,(>71 
1,258 

ss:l 

1015 

1  583 

1  370 

1  (172 

567 

329 

502 

958 

<i:!:t 

527 

289 

3i',:f 

274 

436 

Othi-r  nations  ... 

•2\<\ 

192 

m 

8,028(?) 

en 

Total  

10,898 

11,582 

11,767 

17,022 

In  1868  the  number  of  immigrants  amounted  to  29.38-1,  in 
1869  to  37,934,  in  1870  to  39,667,  and  in  1871  to  31,014.  T. 
C.  Ford  says  in  his  report  of  1867  that  there  were  ten  colo- 
nies in  the  republic,  each  having  on  an  average  7000  or 
80(10  inhabitants,  which  were  all  Europeans.  In  recent 
times  much  has  been  done  to  promote  immigration. 

Manners  ntiJ  f'n-it^nm. — In  Buenos  Ayres,  where  the  for- 
eign population  gains  the  ascendency  more  and  more, 
European  dress  and  manners  have  been  rapidly  naturalized. 
The  lower  classes,  which  arc  chiefly  mestizoes  and  holf- 
hreeds,  combine  the  inclination  of  the  higher  classes  for 
gaming  and  a  dissolute  life  with  the  plain  and  rough  mode 
of  living  of  the  Gaucho  of  the  Pampas.  The  Gaueho 
wears  a  jacket  of  coarse  cloth  or  sheepskin,  and  pantaloons 
of  the  same  stuff,  which  are  open  from  the  knee  down.  His 
poncho  is  a  square  piece  of  cloth  with  an  opening  in  the 
middle  for  the  head.  His  ornaments  consist  of  spurs  with 
large  silver  rowels,  and  a  large  knife,  with  the  handle  inlaid 
with  silver,  which  is  carried  in  the  belt.  The  women  are 
dressed  almost  exactly  like  the  men,  only  they  have  the 
neck  and  arms  bare.  The  rancho  or  hut  of  the  Gaucho 
consists  of  a  trellis-work  of  brushwood,  which  is  covered 
with  mud.  The  roof  is  covered  with  straw  or  cow-hides, 
an. I  in  the  place  of  a  door  is  a  horse-hide.  The  food  of  the 
(Jaiu-ho  consists  almost  entirely  of  meat  and  water.  From 
1850  to  1860  there  was  one  marriage  for  every  140  inhabit- 
ants, 1  birth  for  every  22, 1  death  for  every  44,  and  5  children 
for  every  family ;  one-fifth  of  all  the  children  are  illegiti- 
mate. The  mean  length  of  life  in  the  country  and  the  small- 
er cities  is  40  years.  Since  1780  the  population  has  almost 
quadrupled  itself.  The  predominating  religion  is  the  llo- 
man  Catholic ;  Protestants  arc  only  found  among  the  immi- 
grants. Under  the  archbishop  of  Buenos  Ayres  are  the 
bishop  of  the  Littoral  (with  his  seat  in  Parana),  of  Cor- 
dova, of  Cuyo  (San  Juan),  and  of  Salta.  There  are  very  few 
monasteries,  but  a  large  number  of  nunneries.  There  are 
missions  on  the  Indian  frontier,  where  several  hundred 
have  been  converted.  Popular  education  until  recently 
has  been  very  poor.  Only  28,000  persons  can  write.  But 
since  the  accession  of  President  Sarmiento  much  has  been 
done  to  improve  the  education  of  the  people.  Universities 
have  been  established  at  Buenos  Ayres  and  Cordova,  while 
colleges  exist  in  those  two  cities  and  in  Concepcion,  and 
several  others  are  in  course  of  erection.  Of  the  forty-three 
printing  establishments,  Buenos  Ayres  has  sixteen,  and  of 
the  thirty-seven  newspapers  published  in  the  republic,  it 
has  sixteen.  In  1801),  Congress  passed  a  law  that  the  new 
civil  code  (<-<><li</<>  fii-it)  compiled  by  Dr.  Sarsfield,  at  that 
time  minister  of  the  interior,  was  to  bo  introduced  through- 
out the  whole  republic  on  Jan.  1,  1871. 

CtHtxtttutiini. — The  constitution  was  adopted  May  11, 
1853,  and  was  revised  in  1860  and  1862.  At  the  head  of 
the  republic  is  a  president,  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years 
by  133  representatives  of  the  provinces.  The  congress 
consists  of  a  house  of  representatives  with  fifty-four  mem- 
bers, and  a  senate  with  two  members  for  each  state.  In 
1862,  Congress  transferred  the  seat  of  government  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  introduced  several  clauses  into  the  con- 
stitution with  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  city  to  the  con- 
federation. The  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  elects  its  own 
governor,  but  the  city  is  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the 
president  and  congress.  The  judiciary  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent. There  is  a  supreme  court  and  tribunals  in  every 
state.  The  freedom  of  the  press,  of  religion,  of  association, 
of  education,  and  free  disposition  of  property,  as  well  as 
equality  before  the  law,  is  guaranteed  to  everybody. 

Anny,  AT<m/,  nnd  Finance*. — The  army  consists,  exclusive 
of  the  militia  and  national  guard  of  Buenos  Ayres,  of  7414 
men,  inclusive  of  29  generals,  273  commandants,  and  632 
other  officers.  The  republic  possesses  seven  men-of-war, 
one  of  which  is  armed  with  twelve  guns.  The  public  debt  ! 
in  1^71  amounted  to  76, 576,385  pesos  fuertes  (1  peso  fuerte  = 
81.01).  The  income  in  1870  amounted  to  14,833,904,  the 
expenditures  to  22.199,445,  leaving  a  deficit  of  7,365,544 
pesos.  Each  province  has  its  own  budget. 

l/tKtonf. — The  La  Plata  was  discovered  by  Juan  Diaz  de 
Soils  in   l.")IO.  who  took  possession  of  the  country  for  the  , 
crown  of  Spain.     Buenos  Ayres  was  founded  by  Don  Pedro  i 
de  Mcndoza,  who  became  governor  in  1535.     The  city  was  i 
not,  however,  firmly  established  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Indians  until  after  its  third  rebuilding  in  1580,  and  after 


Santa  Fc,  Mendoza,  and  other  cities  in  the  interior  had 
been  founded.  The  government  of  the  countries  of  the  La 
Plata  was  subject  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru  until  1778,  in 
which  yeara  viceroyalty  was  formed  of  the  provinces  of  llio 
de  la  Plata,  Paraguay,  Vruguay,  ami  Bolivia,  with  Buents 
Ayres  as  its  capital.  After  1806-07,  Buenos  Ayres  and  -Mon- 
tevideo were  for  a  short  time  in  the  hands  of  the  British, 
who,  however,  were  not  able  to  hold  them.  Soon  after 
liberal  ideas  began  to  gain  ground.  The  viceroy  was  ex- 
pelled, and  on  May  25,  1810,  a  junta  yubeniaiirtt  was  in- 
stalled. Cordova,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay,  however,  did 
not  recognize  this  junta,  and  ii  long  succession  of  civil  wars 
ensued.  Soon  after  the  districts  in  the  interior  also  joined 
the  Confederation.  In  1813  a  constituent  assembly  met  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  the  Spanish  flag  was  given  up,  and  the  re- 
public issued  its  own  coin.  In  the  previous  year  Monte- 
video, which  had  remained  longest  connected  with  Spain, 
had  been  taken.  In  1816  the  representatives  of  all  the 
provinces  assembled  in  congress  at  Tucuman,  declared 
the  La  Plata  state's  independent,  and  appointed  Genera] 
Pucyrredon  dictator  of  the  republic.  The  Spanish  troops 
were  severely  defeat ed  at  Chaealaieo  in  1SI7,  and  at  Maypu 
in  1818.  The  last  and  decisive  victory  was  gained  in  1821. 
In  the  mean  while  the  republic  was  the  scene  of  serious 
encounters  between  several  ambitious  leaders.  In  1S25  the 
"  Unitarians '' (who  favored  a  strong  central  government) 
succeeded  in  restoring  unity  and  established  a  new  consti- 
tution. But  Kivadiva  was  their  only  president.  .Iran 
Manuel  do  Rosas,  the  leader  of  the  Gauchos,  in  connection 
with  other  malcontents,  forced  him  to  resign,  and  caused 
Dorrego  to  be  elected  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres.  After  a 
counter-revolution  under  Lavallc,  which  was  for  a  time 
successful,  Rosas  was  elected  governor  in  1826,  in  which 
position  he  remained  for  six  years.  In  ISIii'i  he  declined  a 
re-election,  but  accepted  the  position  of  dictator  of  the  re- 
public with  unlimited  powers,  which  he  held  until  1852. 
During  this  entire  period  Congress  did  not  assemble.  The 
civil  wars  nevertheless  continued  uninterruptedly.  The 
independence  of  Uruguay,  which  had  assumed  the  title  of 
"  Rcpublica  Oriental  del  Uruguay,"  had  been  recognized  in 
1828.  But  Rosas  did  not  relinquish  his  plans,  lie  assisted 
Governor  Oribe,  while  France  took  sides  with  his  rival, 
Hivcra.  Peace  was  concluded  in  1840,  but  in  1845  new 
difficulties  arose,  which  led  to  an  armed  intervention  of 
France  and  England.  They  blockaded  Buenos  Ayres  and 
occupied  the  island  Martin  Garcia,  but  were  compelled  to 
recall  their  fleets  the  next  year.  The  provinces  of  Cor- 
rientes  and  Entre  Rios  seceded  from  Itosas  soon  after,  and 
on  Feb.  3,  1852,  he  was  defeated  by  the  united  forces  of 
Brazil,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  Vrquiza,  the  head  of  the 
opposition,  in  the  battle  of  Monte  Caserns,  in  consequence 
of  which  ho  was  compelled  to  fly  to  England.  After  a  short 
administration  of  Vincente  Lopez,  Urquiza  declared  him- 
self president,  and  recognized  on  June  23,  1852,  the  inde- 
pendence of  Paraguay.  In  September  another  revolution 
took  place,  and  Buenos  Ayres  resolved  to  secede  from  the 
Confederation.  In  the  mean  while.  Congress  hail  adopted 
a  new  constitution  (May,  1853),  and  Urquiza  was  elected 
president.  Buenos  Ayrcs  remained  independent,  but  con- 
sented to  the  conclusion  of  two  treaties  in  Dee.,  1854,  und 
Jan.,  1855.  The  attempts  at  a  reunion  were  not  suspended, 
but  several  difficulties  caused  the  suspension  of  the  treaties. 
A  war  followed,  and  Buenos  Ayrcs  was  defeated.  Urquiza 
gained  a  victory  at  Cepada  on  Oct.  23,  1859,  and  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  of  San  Jose  de  Flores  of  Nov.  10,  1859,  and 
the  union  of  Parana,  Buenos  Ayres  again  entered  the  Con- 
federation. In  1861  new  difficulties  arose  on  account  of 
taxation,  and  General  Mitre  completely  defeated  the  fed- 
eral troops  on  the  Pavon  (a  small  tributary  of  the  Parana) 
on  Sept.  17,  1861.  The  president,  Santiago  Derqui,  resigned 
in  consequence  of  this,  and  General  Mitre  was  Appointed 
president  pro  tern.,  with  the  direction  to  call  a  congress  on 
May  25,  1862,  at  Buenos  Ayres.  Jlitre  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  reunited  Confederation  on  Dec.  14  of  the  same 
year.  In  1866  great  dissatisfaction  arose  in  several  prov- 
inces in  consequence  of  the  war  with  PARAGTAY  (which 
see).  In  several  places,  as  Mendoza  and  Catamarca,  seri- 
ous disturbances  arose,  which  were  secretly  encouraged  by 
Peru,  Chili,  and  Bolivia.  In  1867  the  disturbance,  under 
the  command  of  Videla,  began  to  assume  serious  proportions 
in  Mendo/.a,  and  even  extended  to  La  Rioja  and  San  Juan. 
General  Pannero,  although  not  till  Mitrg  had  joined  him 
with  4000  men,  completely  defeated  the  insurgents,  and 
triumphantly  entered  Mendoza  on  May  14.  Both  houses 
of  Congress  passed  a  resolution  to  transfer  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment to  Rosario,  which  was,  however,  vetoed  by  the 
president.  In  1868,  Sarmiento  was  elected  president  for  a 
term  of  six  years.  Since  that  time  the  country  has  been 
rapidly  increasing  in  prosperity.  In  1870  a  rebellion  broke 
out  in  Entre  Rios.at  the  head  of  which  was  General  Lopez 
Jordan,  a  son-iu-law  of  Urquiza.  This  old  patriot  was 
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murdered  by  the  rebels  in  hi-  palace  at  San  Jos*.  The  re- 
bellion, although  rapidly  gaining,  was  ,,p|,,,-ed  by  almost 
all  the  other  slate-,  (in  Sept.  :;:;,. I., rdnn  was  eoinplclel\ 
routed  at  Santa  Ko-n.  and  l..-t  ;1||  |,j*  inlanlry  and  artil- 
lery. In  April,  ls;l.  he  wa-  again  eonipleiel'v  .ideated. 
and  the  rebellion  was  suppres-ed.  In  Mar.  'and  April, 
|s;l.  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  visited  by  the  vellow 
fever,  and  suffered  terribly  from  it,-  ravages.  Thee 
and  the  government  did  their  inmost  to  prevent  its  spread, 
liul  still  the  total  of  its  victim-  was  found  to  be  l.'i, 
•gar*  which,  although  large,  wn-.-nll  eon -idem  My  i.i-lowihe 
estimate  miAt  by  the  pr.~-.  In  l-',-b.,  1>7L',  a 're\  olution 

I'rok it  in  Corricnlcs,  which,  however,  was  soon  ended. 

In  Kntrc  Idos.  Lopez  still  continued  to  agitate  in  secret, 
bir  without  Mii-eess.  On  Jan.  I.  Is;:!,  n  band  of  (iauchos, 
U'ldcr  a  liulit  inn  fanatic  calling  himself  a  Dios  medico  (God 
pin  si.-inn  ).  entered  the  town  of  Tandil,  and  crving  ' 
tothc  Mas  -ms  -lml  Gringos!"  massacred  thirty  'tiv  e  persons. 
They  were  afterwards  captured  ;  fourteen  were  put  in  dent  h. 
fifteen  imprisoned  for  fifteen  years,  and  the  Dios  medico 
was  shot  by  the  populace. 

In   April.    IS;L>,  Gail  Jorda 

frontier  of  lira/.il.  at  the  head  oi  2000,  intending  ._  .„...„ 
the  dream  of  Artigas  and  l'rqui/a  conccniiug  the  estab- 
lislunont  of  an  independent  republic,  to  consist  of  the  Ar- 
gentine provinces  of  Corrieutcs  and  Entre  Rios  and  the 
republic  of  Uruguay.  At  tho  beginning  of  (lie  year  the 
border  provinces  had  to  suffer  from  a  new  invasion  of  the 
Araneaiiian  Indians  under  their  chief  Calfucura,  who  are 
led  to  bold  more  than  3000  Argentine  citizens  as 
I"  i-oncrs.  In  May,  1873,  the  province  of  Entre  Rios  was 
once  more  invaded  by  I. ope/.  Jordan,  who  captured  several 
towns  ami  threatened  tho  two  neighboring  littoral  prov- 
niees.  The  government  declared  Enlro  Rios  in  a  state  of 
•-iege,  and  at  once  placed  a  number  of  the  national  guard 
in  the  field:  at  the  same  time  President  Sarmiento  sent  a 
special  message  to  Congress  requesting  the  adoption  of 
vigorous  measures  for  the  suppression  of  tho  invasion. 

Zi'tsrafw*. — Compare,  besides  t  he,  works  of  Nunez,  King, 
Mansfield,  and  Page,  ANDIIKK.  ••  Buenos  Ayres  und  die 
Argentinischen  Provin/.en  "  (1S56);  MANNKO.I  IN. 
provinces  argcntines  ct  Buenos  Ayres"  (1856);  D«  MI^M, 
•  Inscription  geographiquo  ct  statistiquo  de  la  Confedera- 
tion Argentine"  (1861  and  1864);  BI-KMFISTKII,  ••  l!ei-e 
'durch  die  La  Plata  Staaten  "  (I8(i|);  Koun,  ••  La  Repub- 
lique  Argentine  "  ( Isf,?) ;  TiiKi.i.us,  "  Registro  Estadistico" 
(  IM'I,  I  [  I..  UKC-K  BKIINHARD,  "  Lo  Rio  Parana,  etc."  (1865), • 
Mor,  in:/,  ••  Xouvcau  Manuel  de  la  navigation  dans  le  Rio 
de  la,  Plata,  etc."  (Isti.'O:  Sriixni'1',  "Mission  Scientiticiuc 
dans  1'Amcrique  du  Slid"  (1864);  tho  "Annales  del 
Muse,,  publico  de  liiicuoa  Ayres,"  published  yearly  by  Bur- 
mcistcr  since  IsiH;  DoMINOUU,  "History  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,"  translated  by  G.  Williams  (1866);  M.  G. 
and  E.  T.  Mi  i,n AI.I,,  ••  Handbook  of  the  River  Platto" 
1 1  siV.i)  :  U'.ti'i'Aiis,  "  Argentinische  Republik,"  in  Stein 
and  ll.irschclmann's  "  JIaiidbuch  der  Geographic  und 
Statistik"  (7th  ed.  1863-70).  A.  J.  SrHKM. 

Arspnton-snr-Crense  (ano.  Arge*tm»'agiu).  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Indro,  on  the  river 
('reuse.  Ill  miles  by  rail  S.  W.  of  Chiteauroux.  It  has 
ruins  of  an  old  castle,  and  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloib.  Pop.  iu  1866,  5219. 

Ar'ges,  a  genus  of  small  fishes  of  tho  family  Silu- 
ri.hc.  which  arc  often  thrown  out  by  some  of  the  South 
American  volcanoes  with  torrents  of  hot  and  muddy 
water.  This  remarkable  fact  was  noticed  and  published 
by  1 1  urn bohlt .  who  described  one  species,  now  called 
.'/' V"/m«i.  They  are  ejected  near  Quito  in  such 

?n  intities  that  fevers  are  caused  by  their  putrefaction. 
t  is  supposed  that  they  come  from  lakes  in  the  caverns 
of  the  mountains.     The  craters  from  which  they  are 
1  are  16,000  feet  or  more  above  the  level  of  the 
sea. 

Ar'gil  [from  the  Lat.  nryil'la.  "white  clay"],  a 
term  sometimes  applied  to  clay  or  potter's  clay,  and, 
in  a  technical  sense,  to  puro  clay  or  to  alumina. 

Argilla'ceons  [from  the  Lat.  argil'la,  "clay"], 
elaxoy:  having  the  properties  of  clay,  or  partly  composed  ]  class  Cephalopoda,  is  commonly  called  "paper  nautilus." 

of  clay.     Limestones  arc  called  argillaceous  if  they  contain  The  latter  name  is  derived  from  the  fragile  nature  of  the 

as  much  as  10  per  cent,  of  clay.     A  conchoidal  fracture  boat-like  shell  in  which  the  argonaut  Boats  on  the  surface 

usually  indicates  the  presence  of  clay  in  a  mineral.  of  tranquil  seas.     The  shell  is  not  chambered  like  thai  of 

ARCH. i.  term  s   H.WKS.      This  term    is   generally  applied  the  true  nautilus,  but  has  one  spiral  cavity,  inlo  which  the 

to  rocks  or  strata  of  which  clay  is  the  principal   ingre-  animal  can  retire  and  be  completely  hidden.     There  is  no 

dicnt.      Pure  clay,  called   kmilin   or  porcelain   clay,  is   a  muscular  attachment  of  this  animal  to  the  shell,  which  is 

hydrated    silicate    of   alumina,   and    is   derived   from    the  said  to  he  peculiar  to  the  female,  who  uses  it  for  incubslion 

'b iposition    of   felspar.      Common    clay  contains  also  as  a  ne?t.     Several  spi-,-i,  <  are  known.     They  have  eight 

sand  and  other  impurities.     Among  the  argillaceous  rock-  arms,  two  of  which  arc  expanded  into  broad  membrana- 

are  shales  and  slates,     (.'lay  which  has  been  indurated  and  -eon-    li-ks.  which  were  formerly  believed  to  IK*  sail-,  and 

metamorphosed  is  called  clay-slate.     Plastic  clays  til   for  the  other  arms  were  regarded  as  oars;   but.  though  the 

pottery  occur  in   the  tertiary  formation  and  more  recent  fable  is  perpetuated  by  the  poets,  it  hu  long  been  known 


•'•posit,.     The  argillaceous  rock*  may  be  distinguished  by 
""•  '"'"r  "'"">'  '"  "  .  per.on  breathe,  on  tbe£ 

Arrive*,  or  Argi'vi,  the  inhabit-,,  .   .nd 

of  Arguhs,  a  state  of  ancient  Greece.     Luring 

-memnon  was  kin, 

the  most  powerful  or  pr.,mi,,,.|,t  among  the  Grrrk  Iril*-. 
The  name  Argives  wu  uaed  bv   II 
authors  as  a  g.-n.-ri,-  appellation  for  all 

Ar'go,  an  extensive  southern  constellation,  so  called 
from  the  mythical  ship  of  the  Argonaut...     It  i,  usually 
divided    MUM    lour;    Argo.    Argo    in    C.ri,,.    ,in   „„  kwl£ 
Argo  m    Puppi   (m  the  stern),  and  Argo  in  \ 
•ill).     Canopns,  a  star  of  the  first  magnitu.l 
tin-  constellation,  part  of  which  is  ii 

Ar'gol,  crude  tartar,  a  salt  which  is  .1  ,  wjn, 

in  crystalline  crusts  on  the  interior  of  vats,  barrels  and 
bottles.  Being  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in  water  the 
increasing  proportion  of  alcohol  during  fermentation  cause* 
H  to  separate.  It  consists  chicfi?  of  potawc  bilartrate, 
KHCObQfc  but  contains  also  variable  T,  ,  :l|ej0 

tartratc.  coloring  and  mucilaginous  matter.  It  is  purified 
by  solution  in  hot  water,  clarification  by  the  addition  of 
clay,  and  recrystallmition.  Hy  repeal  ing  the  process  It 
becomes  white,  and  is  then  sold  under  the  name  of  rrtam 
of  tartar,  and  extensively  used  in  - 

bicarbonate  for  raising  bread.  Cream  of  tartar  is  shame- 
fully adulterated  with  gypsum,  flour,  etc..  many  samples 
containing  two-thirds  or  more  of  su-h  fraudulent  admix- 
tures. Argol  is  used  for  the,  preparation  of  larlaric  acid, 
Rochcllc  salt,  and  potassic  carbonate,  the  latter  being  often 
called  mil  of  tartar. 

A  r'tfolis  CApyoAif  ],  a  state  of  ancient  Greece,  in  the 
N.  h.  nart  of  the  Peloponnesus  (Morea),  bordering  on  the 
•e*.     It  consists  partly  of  a  peninsula  between  the  Karon- 
:m,  (liulf  of  .Sgina)  and  the  .Ir./,./,.,,,  ,v,»«,  (Gulf 
of  Xanplia).     It  was  bounded  on  th.  -i.  in  and  on 

the  W.  by  Arcadia.  Tho  surface  is  dm'rsilicd  by  moun- 
tains which  arc  about  5000  feet  high.  Near  the  sea  is  the 
large  plain  of  Argos,  which  a  rendered  unhealthy  by 
marshes.  Argolis  was  one  of  tho  most  famous  and  power- 
ful states  of  ancient  Greece,  and  was  the  scene  of  many 
memorable  events  or  myths  in  the  heroic  ages.  II.  re  II.  r 
culcs  was  born,  and  Pclops  and  tho  Atridit*  reigned.  The 
inhabitants  were  called  Argives  (Argivi).  The  chief  towns 
were  Argos,  Myccnw,  Kpidaurus,  llermi-  and 

Trosiene,  each  of  which  was  a  separate  kingdom.  Tho 
Argives  were  skilful  musicians,  and  cultivate. I  (he  fine  arts 
with  success,  but  were  never  distinguished  H  poets  or 
philosophers. 

ARGOLIS  AXD  CORINTH  is  the  name  of  a  nomarchy  of 
modern  (i recce.     Area,  1447  square  miles.     Pop.  in  1870, 
127,820.     Capital,  Nauplia. 
Ar'gonaut  (Ary-,naM'ta),  a  genus  of  mollusks  of  the 


Argonaut  within  its  shell. 
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that  the  animal  really  propels  itself  by  ejecting  water  from 
its  funnel.  When  it  desires,  it  folds  its  arm*,  retires  with- 
in its  shell  and  sinks,  to  the  bottom. 

Ar'ijoiiau'ta1  [Gr.  'Apyovavrat,  i.  e.  "the  sailors  of  the 
Argo"J,in  English  Ar'gonauts,  the  famous  Greek  heroes 
who,  according  to  tradition,  lived  before  the  Trojan  war, 
and  acquired  celebrity  by  an  adventurous  navigation  of 
unknown  seas.  This  is  the  most  ancient  voyage  of  dis- 
covery mentioned  by  classic  poets  or  historians.  They 
derived  their  name  from  the  ship  Argo,  in  which,  under 
the  command  of  Jason,  they  performed  the  expedition  to 
Colchis,  on  the  Euxine,  in  order  to  recover  the  Golden 
Fleece,  which  was  guarded  by  a  sleepless  dragon.  Among 
the  Argonauts  were  Hercules,  Theseus,  Castor,  Pollux,  and 
Orpheus.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage  they  landed  at  sev- 
eral points  and  passed  through  many  perilous  adventures. 
Among  the  obstacles  which  they  encountered  were  the  en- 
mity and  treachery  of  yEetes,  king  of  Colchis,  but  they  were 
aided  by  his  daughter  Medea,  a  powerful  sorceress,  and 
finally  carried  off  the  Golden  Fleece. 

Ar'gos  ["Apyos],  a  capital  city  of  ancient  Greece,  situ- 
ated in  Argolis,  about  3  miles  from  the  Aryolicns  Sinus,  or 
Gulf  of  Nauplia.  It  was  considered  the  oldest  city  of 
Greece,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Inachus, 
the  father  of  lo,  about  1500  B.  C.  It  was  a  famous  city  in 
the  heroic  age,  and  was  the  residence  of  Pelops  and  Aga- 
memnon. Argos  was  the  head  of  a  league  of  Doric  cities 
before  Sparta  acquired  the  supremacy  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
Its  site  is  occupied  by  a  modern  town  of  the  same  name, 
6  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Nauplia.  Pop.  about  10,000.  Here 
are  remains  of  ancient  cyclopean  structures. 

Argos  f  a  post-village  of  Marshall  co.,  Ind. 

Argos'toli,  a  seaport-town  of  Greece,  the  capital  of 
Cephalonia,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  is  on  the  S.  W. 
coast.  It  has  a  good  haven.  Pop.  8000. 

Argot)  a  word  of  uncertain  derivation,  applied  in 
France  to  a  peculiar  language  or  gibberish  invented  for 
purposes  of  concealment  by  those  whose  pursuits  make 
them  dread  the  arm  of  the  law.  In  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  a  language  of  this  kind  prevails,  and  has  prevailed 
perhaps  to  some  extent  from  immemorial  time.  In  Eng- 
land it  is  called  "thieves'  Latin,"  "St.  Giles's  Greek," 
"peddler's  French,"  "flash,"  and  other  names;  in  Italian, 
"  zergo  "  (or  "gergo")  and  "furbesco"  (from  fnrbo,  a 
"rogue");  in  Spanish,  "Germania;"  in  German,  "roth- 
welsch"  (or  "  rothw'alsch  ").  An  able  French  writer,  M. 
Nodier,  remarks  that  "Argot,  a  language  invented  by 
thieves,  often  sparkles  with  imagination  and  wit."  The 
following  examples  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  the 
foregoinj 
gcrs, ' 

leaf"),  the  "leafless"  tree — that  is,  the  "gallows."  Epotuei 
la  veuve  (to  "marry  the  widow"),  to  "  be  hung;"  implying 
that  those  who  had  previously  been  joined  in  the  same 
marriage  were  deceased.  Attpic  (an  "asp,"  or  poisonous 
serpent),  a  "slanderer."  Saticfio  Paitza,  "justice  of  the 
peace,"  in  allusion  to  Sancho  Panza  having  been  under 
Don  Quixote  magistrate  of  the  Isle  of  Barataria.  Sani/lii-r 
(a  "boar," an  animal  having  long  teeth),  applied  to  priests, 
in  allusion  to  their  frequent  fasting;  the  phrase  "having 
long  teeth  "  was  equivalent  to  '•'  being  very  hungry."  Some- 
times the  principle  on  which  the  word  (in  argot)  is  formed 
is  a  mere  resemblance  of  sound:  thus,  arsenic  is  used  for 
"arsenal."  In  a  somewhat  similar  manner  «<>/<>  is  used  for 
centre  ("  belly  "),  because  sollir,  "  to  sell,"  in  argot  signifies 
the  same  as  rendre,  which  resembles  ventre  in  sound.  Con- 
siderable attention  has  of  late  years  been  paid  to  the  study 
of  argot.  Francisque  Michel  has  written  a  large  volume 
on  argot  (Paris,  1 806),  which  is  said  to  be  by  far  the  most 
complete  work  on  the  subject.  Several  distinguished  nov- 
elists, including  Bulwer,  Dickens,  and  Victor  Hugo,  have 
introduced  frequent  specimens  of  this  language  into  their 
works;  it  may  suffice  to  refer  the  reader  to  "  Pelham," 
"  Paul  Clifford,"  "  Oliver  Twist,"  and  "  Les  Miserables." 

Argout,  d'  (ANTOINK  MAI-RICE  APOLLIXAIRK),  COUNT, 
born  in  Isere  in  1782.  He  became  prefect  of  Gard  in  1817, 
and  a  peer  of  France  in  1819.  In  July,  1830,  during  the 
revolution,  he  negotiated  between  the  popular  party  and 
the  king,  from  whom  he  obtained  concessions,  but  it  was 
then  too  late.  He  was  appointed  minister  of  commerce  in 
1831.  minister  of  the  interior  in  183.1,  and  governor  of  the 
Bank  of  France  in  1834.  He  retained  that  office  many 
years.  Died  in  1858. 

Argue'lles  (ArnrsTix),  a  liberal  Spanish  statesman, 
born  in  the  Asturias  in  1775.  He  was  elected  to  the  Cortes, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  committee  which  produced  the 
liberal  constitution  of  1812.  He  gained  distinction  as  an 
orator,  and  became  very  popular  with  the  liberal  party. 
On  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  in  1814,  he  was  im- 


egoing  remark  :  ApGtre  ("  apostle  ")  applied  to  the  fm- 
s,  because  they  are  "  sent  forth."  fSansjeiiille  ("  without 


prisoned  for  several  years,  but  was  released  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  1820.  He  was  minister  of  the  interior  for  several 
months  in  that  year,  and  was  an  exile  from  1823  to  1832. 
After  that  date  he  was  a  leader  of  the  moderate  party  in 
the  Cortes,  and  in  1841  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  young 
queen  Isabel.  Died  in  1844.  (See  EVAIUSTO  SAN  Midi  KL, 
"  Vida  de  D.  A.  Arguelles,"  1850.) 

Ar'gument  [Lat.  uri/umrn'lum,  from  nr'yun,  to  "make 
clear "  ],  a  reason  offered  for  or  against  a  proposition, 
opinion,  etc. ;  a  series  of  reasonings  ;  a  debate  or  disputa- 
tion. In  logic,  an  expression  in  which,  from  something 
laid  down  as  granted  (i.  e.  the  premises),  something  else 
(*'.  e.  the  conclusion)  is  to  be  deduced.  "  Sornites,"  says 
Addison,  "  introduced  a  catechetical  method  of  arguing. 
He  would  ask  his  adversary  question  upon  question,  until 
he  had  convinced  him  out  of  his  own  mouth  that  his 
opinions  were  wrong.  .  .  .  Aristotle  changed  this  method 
of  attack,  and  invented  a  great  variety  of  little  weapons 
called  syllogisms.  As  in  the  Socratic  way  of  dispute  }'ou 
agree  to  everything  which  your  opponent  aih  :IIHTS.  in  the 
Aristotclic  you  are  still  denying  and  contradicting  some 
part  or  other  of  what  he  says.  Socrates  conquers  you  by 
stratagem,  Aristotle  by  force.  .  .  .  When  our  universities 
found  there  was  no  end  of  wrangling  this  way,  they  invent- 
ed a  kind  of  argument  which  is  not  reducible  to  any  mode 
or  figure  in  Aristotle.  It  was  called  the  iirffHiitfHtitm  6ns/- 
fimniL  (others  write  it  bacilhutm  or  bacnliintm),  which  is 
pretty  well  expressed  in  our  English  word  club-law.  AVhen 
they  were  not  able  to  confute  their  antagonist,  they  knock- 
ed him  down."  (Kpeclntnr,  No.  239.)  In  the  tables  used  in 
the  exact  sciences,  the  term  argument  signifies  the  leading 
numbers,  or  quantities,  arranged  in  order  at  the  top  or  sides 
to  guide  to  the  tabular  number  sought. 

Argumen'tnm  ad  Hom'inem  (»'.  e.  an  "  argument 
[applied]  to  [the  particular]  man  "  whom  you  are  address- 
ing), an  argument  derived  from  the  principles  or  conduct 
of  an  antagonist,  or  an  appeal  to  the  prepossessions  or 
prejudices  of  a  person  to  whom  the  argument  is  addressed. 

Ar'gus  [Gr.  'Apyov],  a  fabulous  personage  who,  accord- 
ing to  an  ancient  Greek  legend,  had  a  hundred  eyes,  some 
of  which  were  always  awake.  Having  been  employed  by 
Juno  to  guard  the  cow  into  which  lo  was  transformed,  he 
was  killed  by  Mercury.  Juno  is  said  to  have  transferred 
his  eyes  to  the  tail  of  her  favorite  bird,  the  peacock.  An- 
other mythical  Argus  was  king  of  Argos,  and  a  son  of  Ju- 
piter and  Niobe. 

Argus  [named  in  allusion  to  the  Argus  of  the  Greek 
mythology,  having  a  hundred  eyes;  for  a  more  particular 
explanation  see  below],  a  genus  of  gallinaceous  birds  re- 
markable for  rich  and  brilliant  plumage.  The  only  known 
species  is  the  Argus  f/{<jftntr>i*.  formerly  called  Phani<tnnn 
.Aryan,  and  now  commonly  called  argus  pheasant.  It  is  a 
native  of  Sumatra  and  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  and 
is  about  equal  in  size  to  a  common  barndoor  fowl.  Two  of 
the  tail-feathers  of  the  male  are  about  four  feet  long.  The 
name  argus  is  given  in  reference  to  the  beautiful  circular, 
eye-like  markings  which  adorn  the  plumage  of  the  male, 
especially  on  the  secondaries  of  the  wings. 

Argyle,  ar-gil',  a  post-township  of  Penobscot  co.,  Me. 
It  has  manufactures  of  lumber.  Pop.  :i"7. 

Argyle,  a  township  of  Sanilac  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  151. 

Argyle,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Washington  co., 
N.  V.,  40  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Albany.  It  is  the  seat  of  an 
academy.  The  township  contains  beautiful  lakes  and  a 
mineral  spring.  Pop.  of  village,  351;  of  township,  2850. 

Argyle,  a  post-township  of  La  Fayettc  CO.,  Wis.  Pop. 
1634. 

Argyle,  or  Argyll,  DTKKS  OF,  marquesses  of  Lome  and 

Kintyre,  earls  of  Campbell  and  Cowal,  viscounts  of  Lochow 

and  Glenilla,  barons  of  Inverary,  Mull.  Morren,  and  Tiry 

I  (1701),  earls  of  Argyll    (1457),   barons  Campbell    (1446), 

!  barons  of  Lome  (1470,  in  Scotland),  Lords  Suudridge  and 

Hamilton  (17(>0,  in  Great  Britain). 

Argyle  (ARCHIBALD  Campbell),  MARQUIS  OP,  a  Scot- 
tish peer,  born  in  15*J8,  was  a  son  of  the  seventh  earl  of  Ar- 
gyle. In  the  civil  war  he  fought  against  Charles  I.,  and 
w'as  a  leader  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters.  He  was  defeated 
in  battle  by  Montrose  in  1044.  Having  become  an  adher- 
ent of  Charles  II.,  he  took  arms  for  him  against  Cromwell 
in  1051.  After  the  restoration  of  1060  he  was  convicted  of 
submission  to  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  and  was  behead- 
ed May  27,  1661. 

Argyle  (ARCHIBALD  Campbell),  NINTH  EARI,  or,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding.  He  fought  for  Charles  II. 
at  Dunbar  in  1650.  The  estate  of  his  father  was  restored 
to  him,  with  the  title  of  carl,  in  1603.  When  he  took  the 
test-oath  which  was  exacted  in  1681,  he  added  the  phrase, 
"  So  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  Protestant  faith."  For 
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Illis    olfellCC    111'  Was    condemned    I"    death,    Illlt   111'    Mr. I    t.l     II. .1 

Intnl.  Hi-  returned  \silh  a  Hnall  body  of  uriri.  .1  men,  was 
r:i]it  urr.l.  :MI  I  .  \rriilrd  .June  ;:n,  1 1}85. 

Argyle.or  Argyll'i  i iai  Dorai  ^  Campbell), 

KICIITII  hi -KK  OK,  born  April  :ili,  IKM,  succeeded  his  father, 
tho  seventh  dukr,  in  ISI7,  bet,, re  which  he  was  styled  ihr 
marquis  of  Lome.  He  published  in  1S4S  "  l'rrsl.\  tery 
Examined."  in  wliioh  h«  defends  the  Presbyterian  system 

against  prelacy.  Having  rnlrrr.l  Ilic  House  ol  Lords,  hi- 
Supported  the  liberal  party,  and  .1  1st  int;tii>hrd  himself  by 

his  oratorical  at.ibty  ami  soundness  of  judgment.  He  be- 
came lord  privy  seal  in  1852,  and  postmaster-general  in 
I-  >i.  When  the  Tories  obtained  power  in  1858,  he  re- 
si^nr.l  otlice,  lull  lie  was  reoppointed  postmaster-general 
nnd  lord  privy  ,-eal  in  I  Mill.  In  I860  he  published  a  plni.i 
gophical  work  culled  "  The  Reign  of  Law,  one  of  the  ablest 
of  recent  works  advocating  a  theistic  view  of  creation.  He 
has  also  published  "Primitive  Mao"  (1869)  and  ..tin  r 
works.  He  resigned  with  his  colleagues  in  June,  1866.  but 
was  secretary  for  India  1868-74.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Gower,  diinirhtcr  of  the  late  and  sister  of  the  present  duke 
of  Sutherland.  His  son,  the  marquis  of  Lome,  married 
II.  H.  II.  tho  princess  Louise,  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria. 
Ariiylc'sliirc,  a  large  county  of  Scotland,  bordering 
on  the  At Iti n tii'  Mccaii.  It  i.s  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Inn  r 
ness-shire,  on  the  E.  by  Perthshire  and  Dumbarton,  on  the 
S.  und  W.  by  the  sea.  It  includes  tho  islands  of  Mull, 
I  slay.  Jura,  Tiree,  Coll,  lona,  Lismoro,  Colonsay,  etc. 
Araft,32Afi  sijiuire  miles.  The  surface  is  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous, and  presents  some  of  the  grandest  and  most  pic- 
tures^ nr  scenery  in  Scotland.  The  highest  peaks  are  Bod- 
anambran,  .'irilil  feet,  and  lien  Cruachan,  31)68  foot.  The 
rocks  which  predominate  here  are  granite,  mica-slate,  trap, 
limestone,  ami  ijuartz.  Long  arras  of  tho  sea,  called  Loch 
l.innhe  and  Niii'li  Fyne,  extend  into  this  county,  which 
also  contains  Loch  Awe,  a  fresh-water  lake.  The  chief 
occupation  of  the  farmers  is  the  raisiiig  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
The  land  is  owned  by  a  few  proprietors,  among  whom  are 
tho  duke  of  Ar^yle  and  the  marquis  of  Breadalbane.  Invc- 
rnry  an  d  ( 'ampbellton  are  the  chief  towns.  P.  in  1871,75,6:55. 
Ar'gyro-C'as'tro  (modern  Or.  Arguron-  Kaitrmi ; 
Turk.  Knjrrr  fCiutrcr),  a  town  of  Albania,  on  the  river 
Dcropuli.  fill  miles  N.  W.  of  Yanina.  It  is  built  on  the 
steep  declivity  of  a  mountain.  The  best  Turkish  snuff  ii 
manufactured  here.  Pop.  estimated  at  8000. 

A'ria  ("air"),  in  music,  a  rhythmical  song,  a  tune,  a 
measured  lyrical  piece  for  one  or  several  voices  ;  commonly 
applied  tn  a  song  introduced  into  a  cantata,  opera,  or  ora- 
torio, ami  intended  for  ono  voice  supported  by  instruments. 
Ariad'nc  [Or.  •Apufifi)],  a  daughter  of  Minos,  king  of 
Civic,  became  (ho  lover  of  Theseus  when  he  visited  ('ret.'. 
She  !;a\e  him  n  clue  of  thread  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
liiul  his  way  out  of  the  Cretan  labyrinth.  Her  mythus  is 
not  uniform,  but,  according  to  one  account,  she  was  aban- 
doned by  Theseus  at  Naxos,  and  subsequently  became  the 
wife  ot  liaechus.  others  say  that  Diana  slew  her  at  Naxos 
with  her  ai TO«-.  She  bore  twin  sons  to  Theseus.  Her 
name  is  given  to  the  forty-third  asteroid.  (See  THESEUS.) 
Arial'dus,  a  deacon  of  the  church  of  Milan,  noted  for 
his  zeal  against  the  marriage  of  priests,  was  born  in  Lorn- 
bar. ly.  Hi-  preaching  led  to  a  -rhism  in  the  Church,  al- 
ien led  with  violent  tumults.  Arialdus  was  killed  June  28. 
ItMlil.  (Sec  Mi  HATCH!,  "  Annali  d'ltalia.") 
Arian  (nations).  See  ARVA. 

Arin'na,  tin-  ancient  name  of  a  region  in  the  W.  cen- 
tral part  of  Asia,  inhabited  by  the  Aryan  or  Arian  race. 
It  probably  comprised  ancient  Persia  and  Bactriana.    "  The 
lad •-'.  and  most  vigorous  olVshi»it  of  these  branches"  [the 
Semitic  and    Iranian],  suys   Ifnnscn,  "  the  glorious   Arian 
tribe,  has  outgrown  nil  tiie  rest,  as  it   is  the  Arian  races 
that   have  fjivcn  a  new  turn  to  tho  wheel  of  history  and 
rcmodrllril  the  earth."     I  See  AllYA  and  AnYAX.) 
Aria'na,  a  township  of  c.mndy  ro..  III.     I'op.  337. 
Aria'mi.  a  town  ..I  Italy,  in  Avellino,  among  the  Apen- 
nines L':;  mi l.-s  N.  K.  <>f  A  t  rllino.     It  is  the  se.it  of  n  bishop. 
It  has  a  mountain -fortress,  a  line  cathedral,  several  churches. 
•iina-ium,  a  m.nual  school, and  ronsidrrable  manufacture 
K.    Wine  and  butti-r  are  exported.    I'op.  in  1S61,  !:.'..".•>*. 
AriailN.     See  Ann  s. 

A'rias  Monta'iuis  i  KISI  I.I.TI  i),  [Sp.  /,'...."'..  .IV.'.i. 
.Wn/^.i',,,,  j.  an  eniiix-nt  Spanish  liiblical  scholar  and  Orient- 
alist, born  in  I'Ntivmadnra  in  l.'»-7.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  in  1682,  and  under  the  auspices  of 
Philip  II.  edited  a  Polyglot  liihlc.  which  was  published  at 
Antwerp  i  l.'ii'.s  ::'i.  and  is  highly  eoiniiiciided.  II.  wrote, 
besides  other  w.i-ks,  "  .leu  ish  Ant  i<juitirs  "  (  I ..'.»:;  .  Ilied 
lit  Seville  iu  I  .>'.)-.  .See  Lor  M  V  Kli.  "  Vie  de  1!.  \.  Moll- 

tano,"  is  12:   \.  ANTONIO,  "  Bibliothera  Ilispana  .Vna.") 


Vn  i-ii,  a  niHritime  town  of  Peru,  in  .Mi.uu.-K  . 
p»"'  '  'uil"»  S.  W.  ,,|   l.»  Pat.     II  w,»  one* 

more  important  than  it  ii  now.     It 

pint"     plarc      ot      till!     Uport.     <,t  ,.,„.,_ 

.Ipaca-wool,  and  guano.     Pop.  abour 

Arichat,  a  seaport-town,  capital  of  Itirhmond  county, 
Nora  Scotia,  situated  on  the  8.  coail  of  Madane  I 
near  the  Cut  ..I  f 'aiiso.  and  on  a  imall  bay  or  inlil  ol 
Allan'  V,  Ion.  61-MV       I 

ancc  to  laMriw.      It   is  the  icat  of  a   Koroan   Catholic 
bishop.     Pop.,  including  Little  Arichat.  :•; 

Ari^'ia,  an  ancient  and  celi-br .  l.afium,  on 

tbr     \|,|..ai,     Ua;,  .   at     l|,r    |...|    ,,|     M,,n,    .\ib«nu«.   ICi    llllll-l 

S.  K.  ot  Koine.  It  wai  an  important  town  iu  the  rei|fn  of 
Tarquin  the  Proud.  The  Aricians  took  part  in  a  war  of 
the  Latins  against  Rome,  which  ended  in  ihnr  dHi-al  at 
Lake  Ki-gillus,  498  B.  C.  Cicero  ipeaki  of  it 
time  a  wealthy  and  flourishing  mui<iripi*m.  Ilcra  wai  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Diana,  and  here  i»  a  beautiful  lake 
called  Lago  di  N.  mi.  The  modern  town.  /  ,  /.  PI.  i(  on 
or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Aricia. 

Ar'icine,  Cincbo'natine,  Cusco'ninc,  or  CJuin'- 
oninc,  an  alkaloid  found  in  the  white  cinchona-bark  from 
Arica.  Its  Balls  are  easily  soluble  and  crystalline,  lit 
formula  is  C'wIIiiNV^.  It  is  useless  in  medicine. 

Arii'Kr,  a  river  of  France,  rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  (lows 
nearly  northward  through  the  department  of  its  own  name, 
passing  by  Foix  and  Painters,  and  enters  the  (iaronne  a 
few  miles  S.  of  Toulouse.  Length,  about  VO  miles. 

Arilge,  a  department  in  the  S.  of  France,  Is  bounded 
on  the  N.  and  W.  by  Haut-Uaronne,  on  the  E.  by  Aude  and 
Busillon,  and  on  the  S.  by  Spain,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Pyrenees.  Area,  1889  square  miles.  The  sur- 
face is  mostly  mountainous,  the  highest  mountains  being 
in  the  southern  part.  Among  the  highest  summits  are 
Montcalm,  about  10,600  feet,  and  Serrere,  9592  feet  high. 
It  is  drained  by  the  rivers  Arie'gc  and  Salat.  The  soil  of 
the  lower  lands  is  fertile.  Here  are  rich  irou -mines,  which 
furnish  the  chief  article  of  export.  It  is  subdivided  into 
3  arrondissements.  20  cantons,  and  335  communes.  Cap- 
ital, Foix.  Pop.  in  1872,  246,298. 

A'riel,  a  word  signifying  "lion  of  God  "or  "ark  of 
God,"  was  sometimes  applied  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 
Among  the  Jews  of  a  more  recent  date  the  name  was 
given  to  a  water-spirit. — ARIEL  is  also  the  name  of  one  of 
tho  principal  characters  in  Shakspearc's  drama  of  "The 
Tempest,"  where  he  is  represented  as  a  spirit  of  air. 

Ariel  Gazelle  ((iiiztlla  dorrai,  var.  Arab'ira)  is  the 
gazelle  of  Western  Asia,  the  true  gazelle  belonging  to  North- 
ern Africa.  The  aricl  gazelle  is  om-  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  antelopes,  is  twenty -one  inches  high  at  the  shoulder,  of 
a  dark-fawn  color,  tho  belly  white,  with  a  black  or  brown 
band  running  along  the  Banks.  It  is  a  variety  of  the  spe- 
cies to  which  the  African  gazelle  belongs.  It  is  hunted 
both  for  sport  (by  falconry)and  for  its  flesh  and  «kin. both 
highly  prized,  (iazellcs  are  often  hunted  in  bnttur,  fur 
they  cannot  be  successfully  followed  in  the  chase,  their 
speed  excelling  that  of  the  greyhound.  They  arc  great 
favorites  in  tin-  Kast  when  tamed,  and  the  beauty  of  i 
eyes  is  proverbial. 

A'rien  [the  Latin  of  "  ram  "]  is  the  name  of  a  sign  of  the 
Zodiac;  that  is,  the  Ant  thirty  degrees  of  the  Xo.lmc  mea- 
sured from  the  point  at  which  the  equator  intersects  the 
ecliptic  —i.  . .  the  vernal  equinox.  Longitudes  (celestial) 
are  reckoned  from  this  point.  Aries  is  also  the  name  of  a 
constellation  of  the  Zodiac  which  once  coincided  with  that 
sign,  but  which  now  occupies  the  same  place  as  the  sign 
I.  Among  the  ancient  Romans,  arin  was  the  name 
of  a  battering-ram — a  machine  with  an  iron  head  used  to 
batter  down  the  walls  of  besieged  towns  or  forts. 

Arict'ta,  a  township  of  Hamilton  .....  V  \  .  in  the  Adi- 
rondack regions,  contains  Piseco  Lake,  a  popular  summer 
Pop.  139. 

Ar'il  [l.at.  .ii'ii"r»«].a  botanical  term  applied  to  a  mem- 
brane or  peculiar  covering  of  some  se.  d-.  l..r I  by  an 

expansion  ..I  ill.-  r'nmVu/M  or  of  th.  Mace,  for 

example,  i-  tin-  uril  of  the  nutmeg.  The  aril  never  appears 
%ntil  after  the  seed  is  fertilized. 

Ari'on  ['A,»w].  an  ancient  Greek  musician  and  poet,  a 
nati\.  ived  probably  al-. ut   Ton  It.  I  .      II 

i. (us  ha-  prrseri.  d  a  cm  according  to  which  he 

was  returning  from  Sicily  t>.  Corinth   by  sea  with  n 
inch  the  mariners  resolved  to  kill  I 

Haiinir  obtained  prrmis-ion  t..  pla\  ..m-  tune,  he  threw 
himself  int"  i  was  received  on  the  back  of  a  dol- 

iihin.  which  had  been  charmed  by  the  music,  and  carried 
him  to  land.  This  dolphin  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  at 
that  which  figures  among  the  stars. 
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AKIOSTO— AUISTIPPUS. 


Arios'to  (Lonovico),  a  celebrated  Italian  poet,  was 
born  at  Reggio.  near  M6dcna,  Sept.  8, 1474.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  College  of  Ferrara,  and  afterwards,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  wish  of  his  father,  studied  law,  which  In- din- 
liked  and  soon  abandoned.  After  the  death  of  his  father, 
who  left  many  children  youngerthan  Lodovico,  he  devoted 
much  time  to  the  support  and  education  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  His  early  lyrical  poems  procured  for  him  the 
patronage  of  Cardinal  Ippolito  d'Este,  whose  'service  he 
entered  in  1503.  He  was  employed  by  this  cardinal,  and 
his  brother,  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  in  embassies  to  several 
Kalian  courts.  In  the  intervals  of  his  busy  life  he  medi- 
tated and  matured  his  great  romantic  and  fantastic  poem, 
"Orlando  Furioso,"  which  was  published  in  1510, and  soon 
acquired  universal  popularity.  More  than  sixty  editions 
of  it  were  issued  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  subject  of 
this  imaginative  epic  is  the  chivalrous  adventures  of  the 
paladins  of  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  The  best  English 
translations  of  it  are  those  of  Harrington  and  William 
Stuart  Rose.  In  1517  he  entered  the  service  of  Alfonso, 
duke  of  Ferrara,  in  whom  he  found  a  liberal  patron.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  a  favorite  associate  of  that  prince,  and 
to  have  enjoyed  some  ecclesiastical  revenues.  In  1521  he 
was  appointed  governor  or  commissary  of  Garfagnana, 
where  he  was  required  to  enforce  order  among  a  turbulent 
and  rude  population  addicted  to  brigandage  and  violence. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  married  privately  a  widow 
named  Alessandra  Bonucci.  He  had  continued  to  polish 
and  revise  his  "Orlando  Furioso,"  of  which  he  published 
an  enlarged  edition  in  15.12,  in  forty-six  cantos.  He  also 
produced,  in  Italian,  five  comedies  in  verse,  seven  satires 
formed  on  the  Horatian  model,  a  number  of  sonnets,  and 
some  Latin  poems.  He  died  at  Ferrara  June  6,  I  533. 
leaving  two  natural  sons.  "Ariosto,"  says  Hallam,  ••  li;is 
been,  after  Homer,  the  favorite  poet  of  Europe.  His  grace 
and  facility,  his  clear  and  rapid  stream  of  language,  his 
variety  and  beauty  of  invention,  his  very  transitions  of 
subject,  so  frequently  censured  by  critics,  but  artfully  de- 
vised to  spare  the  tediousness  that  hangs  on  a  protracted 
story,  left  him  no  rival  in  general  popularity.  .  .  .  The 
'  Orlando  Furioso,'  as  a  great  single  poem,  has  been  very 
rarely  surpassed  in  the  living  records  of  poetry.  He  must 
yield  to  three,  and  only  three,  of  his  predecessors.  He  has 
not  the  force,  simplicity,  and  truth  to  nature  of  Homer,  the 
exquisite  style  and  sustained  majesty  of  Virgil,  nor  the 
originality  and  boldness  of  Dante."  (See  HARRINGTON, 
"Life  of  Ariosto,"  1634;  GIUXIOHK,  "  La  Vita  di  Lodovico 
Ariosto,"  1807 ;  BAROTTI,  "  Vita  di  L.  Ariosto,"  4  vols.,  1766 ; 
FABROXI,  "  Elogi  di  Dante,  di  Poliziano,  di  Ariosto.  e  di 
Tasso,"  1800;  CARL  L.  FERNOW,  "  Lebenslauf  L.  Arioslu's 
-des  (Jb'ttliehcn,"  1809.)  WILLIAM  JACOBS. 

Ariovis'tns  [Ger.  Arinm'st  or  Ehrenrest],  a  chief  of  the 
ancient  Sucvi  or  Marcomanni,  was  a  German.  Solicited 
bv  the  Seqitani  to  aid  them  in  a  war  against  the  ^Idui,  he 
marched  (72  B.  C.)  with  an  army  into  Gaul,  and  took  pos- 
session of  that  part  which  was  afterwards  Burgundy.  The 
Gauls  then  applied  to  the  Romans  to  liberate  them  from 
their  new  master.  Ariovistus  was  defeated  by  Caesar  near 
Vesontium(Bcsancon)  in  58  B.C.,  and  fled  across  the  Rhine. 

Aris'pe,  a  township  of  Bureau  co.,  111.     Pop.  1216. 

Aris'ta  (MARIANO),  a  Mexican  general,  born  July  16, 
1802,  entered  the  army  in  his  youth.  Having  served  in 
several  civil  wars,  he  was  made  general  of  brigade  in  Is:;:.;, 
and  was  banished  in  that  year  by  Santa  Anna.  He  returned 
in  1835,  became  a  general  of  division  in  1841,  and  com- 
manded the  army  which  was  defeated  by  General  Taylor  at 
Palo  Alto  in  May,  1846.  In  June,  1848,  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  war,  and  in  1850  was  elected  president  of  .Mex- 
ico. Under  his  administration  Mexico  was  disturbed  by 
the  usual  chronic  revolts  and  anarchy,  and  Arista  was 
driven  from  power  by  Santa  Anna  early  in  1853.  He  died 
in  Spain  Aug.  !),  1855. 

Aristaen'etus  ['Apurraivenw],  a  Greek  rhetorician  of 
Bithynia.  was  a  friend  of  Libanius.  He  was  killed  by  an 
earthquake  at  Nicoinedia  in  :!58  A.  D.  He,  or  another  of 
that  name,  is  the  reputed  author  of  some  fifty  fictitious 
erotic  letters  (edited  by  Boissonade,  1822). 

Arist:i>'iis  [I'.r.  'Ap«n-<uo!].  a  personage  of  classic  my- 
thology, represented  as  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Cyrcne.  Ha 
married  Autonoo,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus,  was  the  father 
of  ActaMin.  and  a  lover  of  Eurydice.  He  was  wonbipped 
as  a  divinity  who  presided  over  flocks  and  herds.  :ind 
taught  men  the  art  of  raising  or  managing  bees.  (See  VlR- 
<;IL.  "  Georgies/'  book  iv.) 

Aristar'chus  [<!r.  'Apio-mp^os]  of  Santos,  an  eminent 
Greek  astronomer,  supposed  to  have  flourished  about  275 
B.  C.  The  events  of  his  life  are  unknown.  Archimedes. 
in  one  of  his  works,  states  that  "Aristarchus  of  Suinos 
supposes  that  the  earth  revolves  about  the  sun  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle."  All  of  his  writings  are  lost  except 


a  short  treatise  "On  the  Magnitudes  and  Distances  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon."  He  calculated  that  the  sun  is  twenty 
tunes  farther  than  the  moon  from  the  earth.  (Sec  FORTH 
tiTniiAN,  "  Ilistoire  d'Aristarque  do  Samoa,"  1810.) 

Aristarchus,  a  Greek  grammarian,  educator,  and  crit- 
ic, born  in  Samothraec,  was  a  pupil  of  Aristophanes  of 
liy/.antiiim.  He  flourished  about  150  B.  C.,  and  founded 
;i  school  of  grammar  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  where  ho 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  educated  the  sons 
of  I'tolemy  Philopator.  His  life  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
critical  study,  explanation,  and  restoration  of  the  works  of 
Homer  and  other  Greek  poets.  He  is  regarded  by  some 
persons  as  the  greatest  critic  and  philologist  of  antiquity  : 
and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  as  a  commentator  and  critic 
of  Homer  he  was  more  successful  and  meritorious  than  any 
other.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  various  poets,  and  some 
works  on  grammar,  of  which  only  fragments  are  extant. 
Died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  (See  C.  L.  MATTIIKSII  s. 
"  IHsputatio  dc  Aristarcho  Gnunmatico,"  1725;  K.  LEHRS, 
"  DC  Aristarchi  Studiis  Homericis,"  1833.) 

Aristi'des,  or  Aristei'des  [Gr.  'Apumtiiit],  surnamed 
THK  .1 1ST,  an  eminent  Athenian  statesman,  a  son  of  l.y- 
simachus.  was  born  in  Alopeke,  a  demos  of  Attica.  His 
political  tendencies  were  conservative  or  aristocratic.  He 
was  one  of  the  ten  generals  who  had  the  command  of  the 
army  when  the  Persians  invaded  Greece  in  490  B.  C.  Each 
general  had  a  right  to  the  chief  command  for  one  day,  but 
Aristides  persuaded  his  colleagues  to  resign  or  waive  their 
claims,  so  that  Miltiades  commanded  at  Marathon  when  it 
was  not  his  turn.  Aristides  became  chief  archon  in  •!>'.', 
a.nd  a  political  adversary  of  Themistocles.  the  leader  of  the 
democracy.  On  the  pretext  that  his  influence  was  danger- 
ous to  the  public  interest,  he  was  ostracised  in  48;!  B.  C. 
On  this  occasion  a  citizen  who  was  personally  a  stranger 
to  him,  and  wdio  could  not  write,  requested  him  to  write 
A)-<Kti<li'n  on  a  shell  to  be  used  in  voting.  He  asked  this 
voter  if  Aristides  had  injured  him.  "No,"  replied  the 
citizen.  "  but  I  am  tired  of  hearing  him  always  called  Aris- 
tides the  Just."  When  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  invaded 
Greece  with  a  mighty  army  in  480  B.  C.,  Aristides  sought 
an  interview  with  Themistocles,  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  recovered  his  popularity.  He 
commanded  the  Athenian  troops,  which,  aided  by  other 
Greeks,  defeated  the  Persians  at  Plattea  in  479.  Aristides 
and  Cimon  were  appointed  in  477  B.  C.  commanders  of  the 
Athenian  forces  which  co-operated  with  other  Greek  armies 
against  the  Persians.  Pausauias  the  Spartan  had  the  chief 
command  of  the  allied  army,  but  he  offended  the  allies  by 
his  arrogance,  while  Aristides  by  mildness  and  prudence 
gained  general  favor,  and  promoted  the  supremacy  or  pre- 
dominance of  Athens  among  the  states  of  Greece.  He  died 
poor  in  467  B.  C.,  leaving  a  son  and  two  daughters,  who 
received  dowries  from  the  public  treasury.  Few  statesmen 
have  left  so  pure  and  honorable  a  reputation  as  Aristides. 
(See  PLUTARCH,  "Life  of  Aristides;"  CORNKLII  s  XKI-OS, 
'•  Life  of  Aristides.")  WILLIAM  JACOBS. 

Aristides  (JELius),  a  Greek  Sophist  and  rhetorician, 
born  in  Bithynia  about  124  A.  D.,  was  a  pupil  of  Polemou 
and  llcrodes  Attieus.  He  acquired  a  high  reputation  for 
eloquence,  and  produced  many  orations  and  panegyrics, 
which  display  a  brilliant  style  and  skill  in  the  choice  and 
arrangement  of  words.  He  resided  at  Smyrna  when  that 
city  was  mined  by  an  earthquake  in  178  A.  D.,  and  per- 
suaded the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  to  rebuild  it.  Died 
in  ISO  A.  I).  About  fifty  of  his  orations  and  treatises  arc 
extant.  These  were  published  by  Dindorf  in  3  vols.,  1829. 

Aristides  of  Thebes,  an  eminent  Greek  painter  who 
lived  about  350  B.  C.,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Apelles. 
lie  had  a  brother,  Nicomachus,  who  was  a  skilful  painter. 
According  to  Pliny,  Aristides  was  the  first  who  expressed 
on  the  countenance  the  passions  and  movements  of  the 
soul,  lie  painted  a  battle  between  the  Greeks  and  Per- 
sians, which  the  Roman  consul  seized  among  the  spoils  of 
war  and  took  to  Rome. 

Aristip'pus  [Gr.  'Aptertinroc],  a  Greek  philosopher,  the 
founder  of  the  Cyrcnaic  school,  was  born  at  Cyrene,  in 
Africa,  about  425  B.  C.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Socrates,  but 
did  not  adopt  his  principles  or  imitate  his  mode  of  life. 
He  travelled  extensively,  indulged  freely  in  sensual  pleas- 
ure, was  intimate  with  the  courtesan  Lais  at  Corinth,  and 
flourished  MS  ;<  courtier  ami  philosophic  voluptuary  at  Syra- 
cuse in  the  reign  of  Dionysius  the  Elder.  Though  he  re- 
cognized pleasure  as  a  proper  subject  of  pursuit,  he  appears 
to  have  observed  some  moderation  in  that  pursuit,  and  to 
have  been  remarkable  for  self-control  and  equanimity  as 
well  as  versatility,  and  a  faculty  of  adapting  himself  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Plato. is  reported  to  have  said  that 
"Aristippus  was  the  only  man  he  knew  who  could  wear  with 
equal  grace  fine  clothes'  and  rags."  He  was  celebrated  for 
his  witty  sayings  and  repartees,  some  of  which  are  recorded 
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by  Diogenes  I,acrtins.     His  works,  if  he  wrote  any.  have 

not    come   down    Io    us.       He   d>v-pi-,-d   ,,.     ...•_•[,  eted    mall.e 
malic-  and  physical  science-,      lie  died  atlei    .Hit'.  |{.  ('.,  and 
led  II  daughter.  Arete,  who  was  dislin<_'in-hed    a-    a    i 
opher.      \Vieland  wrote  in  (id-man  a  romance  of  ••  \, 
pus  and  hi.s  Contemporaries"  (1  vols..  ISIIil   I|-J(.   (See  Ii.  II. 
IlBWM,  "  Biographical   History  id'  1'hihxophy  ;"  K.  Mi  si/. 
"Aristippns   Phih.si.phiis  Socraticus,  sive  do   ejus  Vita," 
171 '.i:   KITTKH,  ••  History  of  Philosophy.") 

Aris'to  or  Aris'ton  [«!r.  'Apum*]  of  Chios,  sur- 
name.! TIIK  Sitti:\,  a  Stoic  philo-opher  who  lived  about  1'7., 
B.C.,  was  a  disciple  of  Xeiio.  lie  taught  al  Athens,  and 
confined  hi-  attention  to  moral  philosophy.  He  maintained 

that  the  chief  g I  consists  in  indifference  to  everything 

except  virtue  and  vice. 

Ari-itobu'lus    [<!r.  'Apio-Topoi/Xo?],   a   Greek   hiM 
who   took   part   in    the   expedition  of    Mcxiiuder   the   Great 

rig Perala,  about  .",:::!  B.  C.,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the 

.  which  is  not  extant.     It  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
ancients. 

Aristobulus,  a  Jew  and  philosopher  who  lived  at  Alex- 
andria about  175-150  11.  C.  He  was  the  reputed  author 
of  a  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Moses,  the  aim  of  which 
was  Io  show  that  the  ancient  i  i  reek  writers  had  borrowed 
much  from  the  sa.-red  books  of  the  Hebrews. 

Aristobiilus  I.,  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  was  a  son  of 
Joannes  llyreanus.  lie  a-sumed  the  title  of  king  in  107 
B.  C.,  and  died  in  105,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  bis  brother, 
Alexander  .lanna-ii-. 

Aristobiilus  II.,  a  nephew  of  Aristobiilus  I.,  and  a 
son  of  Alexander  .1  anurous,  became  king  of  the  Jews  about 
70  IJ.  C.  Jerusalem  \va-  laken  in  63  by  Pompey,  who  gave 
the  throne  to  Hyi.-anns.  a  brother  of  Ari.-tohnlus,  and  car- 
ried the  latter  a-  a  captive  to  Rome.  Died  about  48  B.  C. 

Aristoc'racy  [Gr.  <Lpt(TTo«p<ma,  from  iptant,  the  "I 
and  uparc'u.  to  ••  govern"!  signifies  ideally  a  form  of  govern 
incut  controlled  and  administered  by  the  best  or  nob],  -t 
citizens.  It  is  enumerated  by  Aristotle  among  the  princi- 
pal forms  of  government.  Aristocracy  is  of  very  ancient 
origin,  and  in  some  countries  of  ancient  times  it  prevailed 
as  subsidiary  to  monarchy.  The  word  may  bo  defined  as 
a  government  controlled  by  the  nobility  or  privileged  class, 
or  a  government  in  which  a  minority  of  adult  males  consti- 
tutes the  ruling  class.  Such  was  the  republic  of  Venice. 
The  aristocratic  clement  also  predominated  originally  in 
the  republic  of  ancient  Rome,  which  was  governed  by  pa- 
tricians, whoso  power  was  hereditary.  The  feudal  -;. 
of  the  Middle  Ages  favored  the  formation  of  powerful  aris- 
tocracies. Among  modern  nations  Kugland  is  perhaps  that 
in  which  the  aristocracy  is  most  influential  and  respectable. 
A  title  of  nobility  is  the  great  prize  for  which  British  states- 
men and  soldiers  compete,  and  the  ranks  of  the  ancient 
noble  families  are  often  reinforced  by  men  of  genius,  who 
are  raised  to  the  peerage.  There  is  probably  no  country 
where  rank  is  more  highly  prized  and  ardently  coveted, 
although  the  political  power  of  (ho  aristoracy  has  been  re- 
duced by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1S67.  In  modern  language, 
this  word  is  used  to  denote  nobility,  or  the  higher  class  of 
society,  without  reference  to  government. 

Aristoiti'ton,  or  Aristogeiton  [Gr.  'JLftmyttmr}, 
an  \il.  i:i,in  conspirator,  an  accomplice  of  llarmodius  in 
the  assassination  of  Ilipparehus.  Ho  was  put  to  death  by 
Hippia-  in  514  B.  C.  He  was  regarded  as  a  patriot  by  Ihe 
Athenians,  who  erected  statues  to  him  and  to  Harmodius. 

Aristolo'chia  [from  the  Gr.  ojmmK,  the  "  best."  and 
Austin  or  A6<m,  "childbirth  "].  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  mit 
ural   order  Arist,.|,.,'!iiacc:e.  arc   mostly  natives  of  tropical 
countries,  and  have  twining  stems.     The  genus  is  charac 
term-d  by  a  tubular  oldiijiic  perianth,  and  by  stamens  iid- 
hcrcni  to  ihe  style.     Some  of  the  species  climb  to  the  tops  j 
of  high  trees  and   have   handsome   (lowers.      The  j4ri'- 
••>>  i:r  t9fpattarins  or  Virginian  snakeroot.  is  a  nati\  c  of  the 
I'.  S..  poaMMea    s'iimilanl    and    tonic    properlies,   and   Was   j 

hp|io~.  d   to   be  a   remedy   for  the  bite  of  serpents. 
Similar  virtues  are  ascribed  to  various  species   in    dr 
pa-  is  of  the  world.    The  root  of  this  phtnt  is  exported  from 
the  I'.  S.  to  Kurope,  and    i.-    highlv  esteemed   as   a    renicd\ 
in  certain    levers.      The    1  ,•;«!,, /,,,-li ;,,   I'/,  i,i,iti'l!*  I  hirlhwort) 
is   a    native  of  Kurope.    a   perennial   plant,    with   cordate 
lea\es,  erect    stem,  and    grows  in  waste  place-,  hedges,  and   ' 
among  rubbish.     The  roots  ..f  these  and   many  olh' 
eies.  which  possess  powerfully  stimulating  properties,  have 
been  used  in  medicine. 

Aristolnchin'rrtr,  an  order  of  exogenous  plants,  of 
which  .\i-i»tnln<-h<n  \~  the  tvpe.  It  comprises  more  than 

130  species,  mostly  ln-i-1 'on-  plants   or  climbing   -hrnhs. 

Dative      of   warm    climate-,   and    particularly    abundant    in 
South  America.      The  leave-  arc  al  pie.  and  pe 

tiolate;    the    (lowers   are  tubular  perianths,   axilla: 


solitary,  and  th<-  .tamrni  are  rpigynoun.     Krvrrml  <pceiei 

Mllivuled  in  hot  ho,,.,.-,  and    pn/.,d    lor    II, 
their  (lower,,.      The,!,,- 

man's  pipe),  a  na  ;l,,,|  u  rliinl.itm  rhrnt,. 

ii  pl»ni(,|  in    Kurope  io  i,,rm  ihady  bowcri. 
have  several  other  -i,.  eic». 

Aristom'cnon  [<;r.  -.^m^^,],  a  famoui  Mvu«nian 

in, hd    the   army  of   !  «    th« 

n    war.       Me    «a-    • 

valor  and  daring  enterpri-r«.    Having  been  Unn' 

in  668  B.  C.,  he  went  with  his  daughter  n  ..  io 

Rhodes.     (See  JorHnxx,  "  llistoirc  d'Ariftomenr,"  174V.) 

Ariitoph'anes  [Gr.  •A^TTO^K^],  the  nmt>-n  .-.,mio 
poet  of  (ircece,  WM  born  ahoui  III  It.  I'.,  and  ii  luppoMd 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Athens.  Con.-id,  nun  hi 
the  materials  for  writing  bin  biography  are  turpriiingly 
meagre.  His  first  work  WM  "The  Foait 
which  is  not  extant.  In  426  be  produ, ,  I  •  I  I,.  l:ul,y- 
lonians,"  the  aim  of  which  was  to  satirize  the  demagogue 
Cleon,  who  was  hit  personal  enemy.  Ilii  "  Aelnrnimni" 
obtained  the  (ir»t  prize  in  IJ.i.  .uid  is  still  i  Muni.  Among 
his  most  admired  dramas  ii  "The  Knights"  (I:1 1  I:.  < 
which  be  attacked  and  caricatured  C'leou  with  great  wit  and 
virulence.  In  the  performance  of  (his  play,  which  gained 
the  first  prize,  the  author  acted  the  part  of  rieon,  as  no 
other  actor  would  venture  to  incur  the  resentment  ,tf  that 
powerful  popular  favorite.  Aristophanes  was  a  eon-erva- 
ti\  e,  and  opposed  innovations  in  polities,  religion,  and  the 
social  order.  Ho  was  more  distinguished  |,,r  hii  ability 
to  expose  the  depravity  of  human  nature  thun  for  his 
capacity  to  appreciate  its  noble  attributes  and  manifesta- 
tions. Among  bis  masterpieces  \»  "  The  Clouds  "  ( 4  U.'i  I 
an  ingenious  and  powerful  satire  directed  against  the 
Sophists,  of  whom  ho  represented  Socrates  as  the  head  and 
master-spirit.  He  ridiculed  and  vilified  Socrates,  and  ex- 
cited the  popular  prejudice  against  him  as  a  skeptic  and 
corrupter  of  youth.  He  composed  about  tin  \  Conr  come- 
dies, of  which  only  eleven  arc  extant,  \  i/. :  •'  The  Acbarn- 

ian»"  (42  j);  "The  Knights  "  '(4  L'l );   -  The  Cl I,"  (  IM); 

"The  Wasps," which  gained  the  prize  in  4L'l!:  "The  Peace" 
(419);  "The  Birds"  (414);  "Lysistrata"  (411);  "  Thcsmo- 
phoriazusw"  (411)1  "  Plutun"  (40>) :  "The  Frogs"  (405); 
"  Ecelcsiazusa) "  I  These  plays  belong  i»  ih,  oM 

comedy.  Hia  wit  is  so  involved  in  allusions  to  local  events 
that  modern  readers  find  it  difficult  to  appreciate  or  enjoy 
it.  The  purity  of  his  style  it  greatly  admired,  and  is  said 
to  be  the  only  thing  pure  about  his  works.  He  died  about 
380  B.  C.  "The  Acharnians,"  "The  Knights,"  "The 
Birds,"  and  "The  Frogs"  have  been  translated  into  Kng- 
lish  by  J.  Hookhuin  Krere.  (Sec  H.  T.  Kilts-  IIK.II.  "  Aris- 
tophanes und  sein  Zeitalter,"  I-L'T:  H.  I  :ilio 
de  Aristophane,"  1834;  C.  F.  U\\KI.  "  <'ommentatio  de 
Aristophanis  Vita,"  1845.)  WII.I.IAM  JAOOW. 

Ar'iatotle  was  born  at  Stagira,  a  city  of  Thrace,  but  a 
ilreeiiin  colony,  in  the  first  year  of  the  »»lh  Olympiad,  or 
384  B.  C.  His  father  was  Nicomachus.  a  physician  and 
friend  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedon  and  father  of  Philip. 
The  family  of  Aristotle  was  distinguished  by  the  heicditary 
profession  of  medicine,  and  was  wont  to  Iraee  ils  origin  to 
Slaetiaon.  son  of  ^.sculapius.  Left  an  orphan  al  an  <arly 
age,  he  wa»  brought  up  by  1'roxcnus  of  Atanieus,  in  Mj>ia. 
to  whoso  guardianship  he  seems  to  have  been  entrusted  by 
his  father,  and  whose  memory  Aristotle  held  so  dear  in 
after  lite  I  hat  he  ended  a  statue  to  him.  mid  l«>ih  instructed 
his  son  Nieanor  in  the  liberal  arts  and  adopted  him  as  hit 
heir.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  «<-nt  t"  Aihenn.  and  be- 
came a  pupil  of  Plato,  with  whom  be  continued  twenty 
years,  and  by  whom  he  was  called  the  reader  and  the  in- 
tellect of  the  school,  nn.l  likened,  ill  his  ardor  and  n  sine- 
ness,  to  a  colt,  which  needed  'he  bit  more  than  the  >pur. 
Ipon  the  death  ..f  1'ial"  (84*  H.  C.)  lie  .  .uvi- 

tation  of  Ilermeas.  tyrant  "f  Atarneus,  fail  torm.-r  I. -How- 
pupil  in  the  school  of  Plato,  to  lake  up  bis  residence  with 
him.  Here  A'  '  ihe  three  follow.- 

life,  when  Ii  ,w" 

I   pri-oner  to   IVr-in.  where  be  was  put  to  death  by 

To  avoid  a  like  fate.  i  <••  M 
x  l,ne.  taking  with  him  Pythias,  whom  he  married,  and  who 
|,e,l  as  Ihe  mistress,  lie  I  the 
After  her  death  he  married  h-  concu- 
bine llerpvlli-.  the  mother  ol    hi 

When     Mexander    ..f    M« l"il    was    born.     Philip.    Hi 

father,  is  said  to  ha>. 


N.I       0  -I"  ••-.-    • 

his  father  and  "f  his  future  kingd ."      i 


that 


r  . 

he  .-an-  early  directions   respecting  the  care  and  C 
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ture  of  the  infant  prince.     When   Alexander  was  fifteen, 

Aristotle  assumed  the  personal  oversight  of  his  instruction, 
taking  up  his  residence  at  the  court,  and  continuing  there 
during  the  lifetime  of  Philip,  and  for  two  years  after  his 
pupil  had  ascended  the  throne.  When  the  conquest  of  the 
East,  was  undertaken,  Aristotle  returned  to  Athens,  and 
taught  philosophy  in  the  Lyceum,  a  temple  dedicated  to  the 
Lycian  Apollo,  with  walks  ornamented  by  trees,  fountains, 
and  colonnades.  From  these  shady  walks  (irepiiraroi)  his 
school  received  the  name  of  Peripatetic.  He  here  abode 
and  taught  thirteen  years,  when,  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, he  was  accused  by  the  Athenians  of  impiety,  and 
fled  to  Chalcis  in  Eub<va,  the  present  Negropont,  in  order 
to  escape  the  fate  of  Socrates,  or,  as  he  said,  that  Athens 
might  not  have  the  opportunity  to  sin  against  philosophy 
again.  Here  he  died  (B.  C.  322),  in  his  sixty-third  year. 

7/7*  CJtnt'ttrter. — Aristotle's  was  one  of  the  most  highly 
gifted  intellects  of  all  the  ages.  All  agree  that  his  wealth 
of  scientific  knowledge,  his  unbiassed  judgment,  his  con- 
structive power,  and  his  depth  and  breadth  of  speculative 
insight  are  unsurpassed  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  But 
the  verdict  is  not  so  unanimous  respecting  his  moral  traits. 
By  some  of  the  ancients  ho  is  extolled  for  his  patriotism, 
his  reverence,  his  modesty,  his  moderation,  his  love  of 
truth,  ami  his  attachment  to  his  friends,  while  others  hold 
him  up  as  selfish,  ungrateful,  sordid,  gluttonous,  and  im- 
pious. It  must  he  owned,  however,  that  few  of  the  stories 
told  in  proof  of  either  of  these  sides  will  bear  a  sharp 
look.  They  rest  on  frail  grounds.  But  while  we  have 
little  direct  showing  that  can  be  trusted  respecting  the 
personal  character  of  Aristotle,  some  points  seem  clear. 
The  regard  in  which  he  ever  held  the  memory  of  Proxenus, 
and  the  beautiful  hymn  to  virtue  which  he  composed  in 
honor  of  Heriueas,  and  which  we  still  have,  show  that  he 
was  not  incapable  of  gratitude  or  of  love  to  his  friends. 
The  charge  often  made  that  he  was  jealous  of  Plato  does 
not  hang  with  the  fact  of  Aristotle's  continued  intimacy 
with  Xenocrates,  Plato's  devoted  disciple  and  successor, 
nor  with  an  elegy,  some  verses  of  which  have  come  down 
to  us,  in  which  Aristotle  calls  Plato  one  whom  the  bad 
might  not  even  praise,  and  who  first  taught  the  world  how 
a  man  could  be  at  the  same  time  good  and  happy.  In  his 
will  he  shows  not  only  a  judicious  care,  but  an  affectionate 
solicitude,  for  his  family,  while  in  his  writings  a  lofty 
moral  tone  appears  and  a  winning  frankness  and  sincerity 
seem  to  shine. 

Hl»  WritintfH. — These  were  very  numerous,  though  only 
a  small  part,  perhaps  a  fourth,  remain,  all  of  which  proba- 
bly differ  more  or  less  from  tho  state  in  which  Aristotle 
left  them.  Incompetent  editors  and  ignorant  transcribers 
have  made  almost  as  much  mischief  as  the  mould  and  mil- 
dew by  which  some  of  the  original  manuscripts  are  said 
to  have  been  sadly  injured,  and  some  destroyed.  But 
while  the  fragmentary  and  skeleton-like  form  which  many 
of  the  so-called  Aristotelian  writings  possess,  joined  to 
the  evident  omissions  and  the  repetitions  and  contradic- 
tions which  they  contain,  show  the  work  of  some  other 
hands  than  those  of  the  great  master,  there  remains  a 
solid  nucleus  of  considerable  size,  whose  purity  of  style 
and  depth  of  speculative  content  bring  us  into  the  unmis- 
takable presence  of  Aristotle  himself. 

Hin  Pkifofopky. — Aristotle's  method  is  exactly  the  re- 
verse of  Plato's,  which  he  does  not  tire  of  making  mani- 
fest. The  attention  which  Plato  had  given  to  the  unity 
of  all  being,  Aristotle  directs  to  the  manifoldness  of  the 
phenomenal  world.  He  is  as  analytic  and  discursive  as 
Plato  in  synthetic  and  intuitive.  While  Plato  finds  in  the 
universal  the  only  light  in  which  the  particular  can  be 
seen,  Aristotle  sees  the  particular  to  be  necessary  in  order 
that  we  may  have  any  knowledge  of  the  universal.  So  he 
gathers  particulars  from  all  quarters.  History,  the  human 
mind,  and  all  departments  of  nature  furnish  him  contri- 
bufions.  He  has  no  rival  in  the  variety  and  extent  of  the 
facts  which  he  has  collected,  and  has  never  been  surpassed 
in  the  patient  industry  of  his  investigations.  But  it  is  a 
great  mistake,  though  one  easily  and  often  made,  to  judge 
thereby  that  Aristotle  sought  for  nothing  beyond  expe- 
rience, or  that  he  and  Plato  represented  only  the  oppd.-ile 
extremes  of  empiricism  and  idealism.  The  idea  was  as 
truly  the  object  of  Aristotle's  search  as  it  was  of  Plato's. 
Both  IMato  and  Aristotle  also  agreed  that  the  reality  or 
the  essence  of  individual  things  was  in  the  idea.  Aristotle 
also  held  as  strongly  as  Plato  to  the  objective  existence  of 
the  idea.  The  doctrine  of  the  Nominalists  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  that  the  idea  or  the  universal  is  only  a  subjective 
product  in  which  objects  are  represented,  and  by  which 
they  are  named,  though  often  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  is  but 
little  less  foreign  to  him  than  to  Plato.  But  while  to  Plato 
the  idea  hud  an  objective  existence  independent  of  the  in- 
dividual object  which  participated  in  it,  to  Aristotle  the 
idea  was  immanent  in  the  individual,  and  had  no  being 


separate  from  it.  This  accounts  for  the  prodigious  atten- 
tion which  Aristotle  gave  to  individual  facts.  He  collected 
these  in  such  vast  measure,  not  because  they  had  any  in- 
terest in  themselves,  and  not  because  their  collection  and 
classification  could  give  a  satisfying  science,  but  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  idea  which  was  immanent  in  them,  and 
which  was  the  only  proper  object  in  scientific  inquiry, 
since  it  was  the  only  object  which  could  be  truly  known. 

This  immanence  of  the  idea  in  the  individual  shows 
what  was  the  most  essential  difference  between  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  and  also  what  was  the  most  characteristic  and  im- 
portant doctrine  in  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Aristotle 
criticises  Plato  because  the  Platonic  ideas,  being  separate 
from  and  independent  of  phenomena,  could  not  explain 
the  existence  of  the  phenomenal  world.  They  are,  in  the 
Aristotelian  view  of  Plato's  doctrine,  only  potential,  not 
actual,  sources  of  individual  things.  But  to  the  idi  ;i  as 
universal  Aristotle  ascribes  an  activity  which  individual- 
izes, but  this  individualization  is  not  a  change  to  anything 
without,  nor  because  of  anything  without,  but  is  wholly 
within  the  universal  itself;  it  is  a  change  thus  into  a 
difference  which  is  at  the  same  time  an  identity,  a  deter- 
mining which  is  a  self-determining,  wherein  the  universal 
or  the  idea  realizes  or  actualizes  itself.  This  self-realizing 
of  the  idea  is  conformity  to  an  end  which  is  at  the  same 
time  a  self-end,  a  true  Final  Cause,  wherein  is  the  living 
principle  and  rational  explanation  of  individual  things. 
This  doctrine  of  the  final  cause,  or  sufficient  reason,  which 
it  is  the  immeasurable  merit  of  Aristotle  to  have  intro- 
duced into  philosophy,  carries  us  back  to  a  principle  deeper 
than  that  of  efficient  causation,  and  brings  us  from  the 
world  of  necessity  to  that  of  freedom.  Our  modern  phy- 
sicists would  gain  a  profounder  view  of  nature  and  a  more 
successful  pursuit  of  science  if  they  could  know  this  prin- 
ciple as  Aristotle  taught  it.  They  would  find  him,  as  the 
ancients  called  him,  "  the  father  of  those  who  know."  (See 
STAIIK,  "Aristotelia;"  LEWES,  "Aristotle;"  GRANT,  "Ethics 
of  Aristotle;"  TRENDELENBUKG,  "  Comm.  ad  'De  Anima;'" 
Hj:ci<:[,,"Geschiehte  der  Philosophic;"  HITTER,  UKBKRWEO, 
and  SciiwEGLEit,  ditto.)  J.  H.  SEELYE. 

Arintox'enus  [Gr.  'Apiorofevos]  of  Turentmn,  a 
Greek  philosopher,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  lived  about  350- 
320  B.  0.  He  wrote  numerous  works,  which  are  lost,  and 
a  treatise  on  music  ("  Elements  of  Harmony"),  which  is 
extant  and  is  accounted  valuable.  It  was  published  by 
Meursius  in  1616.  He  founded  a  school  of  musicians,  who 
rejected  the  system  of  Pythagoras,  and  judged  of  the  notes 
in  the  diatonic  scale  by  the  ear  exclusively. 

Arith'metic  [Gr.  api0/ii)Turi},  from  <ipi(Vo«.  a  "  number"], 
the  science  which  treats  of  numbers  or  the  art  of  computa- 
tion, is  a  branch  of  mathematics.  In  the  ordinary  use  of 
the  term  it  is  the  art  of  expressing  numbers  by  symbols, 
combining  these  symbols,  and  applying  to  them  rules  of  tho 
greatest  practical  utility.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  Py- 
thagoras, Archimedes,  and  others  cultivated  the  science  of 
numbers,  but  they  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  a 
clumsy  mode  of  notation,  and  had  no  sign  for  zero  or 
naught.  The  Roman  numerals,  I.  V,  X,  L,  C,  etc.,  contin- 
ued to  be  commonly  used  in  Kurppe  until  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  invention  of  the  symbols  called  Arabian  nu- 
merals, now  in  use,  is  attributed  to  the  Hindoos.  The  use 
of  tho  cipher  (0)  gives  the  modern  arithmetic  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  ancient.  In  the  modern  system  of  notation 
every  symbol  h;is  a  Ittcal  as  well  as  an  fntn')ini<:  value.  The 
intrinsic  value  of  a  symbol  is  the  number  it  represents; 
the  local  value  depends,  first,  upon  the  number  of  symbols 
used,  and  HC'-mnUi/,  on  the  position  of  that  symbol  with  re- 
spect to  the  others.  Theordinary  system  is  called  </<>•////«/. 
because  tho  calculations  are  performed  by  ten  symbols  or 
digits. 

Arithmet'ical  Mean,  The,  of  two  numbers  is  equi- 
distant from  those  numbers,  and  is  found  by  adding  them 
together  and  dividing  by  2.  The  mean  of  a  scries  of  num- 
bers is  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  their  sum  by  their 
number;  thus  the  arithmetical  mean  of  I,  2,  7,  and  10,  is  5. 

Arithmetical  Progression,  a  series  of  three  or 
more  numbers  that  increase  or  diminish  by  a  common  dif- 
ference, as  5,7,  9,  11, 13.  To  find  the  sum  of  such  a  series, 
niuit iply  the  sura  of  the  first  and  last  terms  by  half  the 
number  of  terms. 

A'rius  (classical  pronunciation  Ari'ua),  or  Arci'us 
|  G  r.  \\oeio?  ],  the  founder  of  Arianism.  was  born  at  Gyrene, 
in  Africa,  near  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  He  was  . 
made  a  deacon  by  the  patriarch  Peter  at  Alexandria,  and 
was  placed  in  the  highest  rank  in  the  clergy  by  the  patri- 
arch Alexander.  About  318  A.  D.  a  controversy  arose  be- 
tween Arius  and  Alexander,  which  caused  Constantino  to 
summon  a  general  council  at  Nicasa  (Nice).  This  council 
pronounced  the  doctrines  of  Arius  (who  denied  that  the 
Son  was  coessential  and  co-eternal  with  the  Father)  to  be 


heretical,  and  Arius,  who  was  present  at  the  council,  was 
cv.il.-d  to  Illyricnm.  This  sentence,  however,  was  soon  after 
revoked.  Arianism  was  approve,!  bv  tb,  Svi.ods  ,,f  Tyre 
and  Jerusalem  in  88t  \.  II..SOOH  aftcrwhieb  Ariuj  return- 
ed to  Alexandria,  where  his  presence  created  such  a  dis- 
turbance that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  retiring  to 
Constantinople,  lie  suddenly  died  in  o.'ili'A.  D.  Arianism 
was  supported  as  the  stale  religion  by  the  emperor  Constan- 
tino and  by  Vai.-ns.  The  lioths.  Vandals,  Suevi,  and  Lon- 
(ObarMuM  of  the  lilib.  sixth,  an, I  seventh  centurie!  were 
mostly  Arians.  After  tho  reunion  of  the  Longobardians 
with  the  Catholic  Church  ((',«).  Arianism  as  a  teet  soon 
c.a-.-d  In  exist.  The  followers  of  Arius  were  sometimes 
called  Euscbians,  from  Euscbius,  bishop  of  Berytus  and 
Nicomcdia.  Thoy  became  divided  into  two  portions — tho 
"  lletero  ousianx  "  (strict  or  ultra-Arians),  and  "  llomoi- 
ousians."  who  allowed  tho  "similar  essence"  of  the  Son 
with  tho  Father.  I  See  Ni:  VM.KK.  "  History  of  tho  Christian 
Church,"  and  M.UMiioruo,  "  Histoire  de  I'Arianisme,"  a 
popular  though  not  very  trustworthy  work.) 

Arius,  a  genus  of  siluroid  fishes  in  which  the  body  is 
partially  protected  !>y  strong  bony  plates.  It  has  been  tug- 
gested  by  1 1  n  x  ley  that  tho  ancient  placodcrm  fishes  (Pterick- 
thijn  and  <':,i-i'nHieut)  may  have  modern  representatives  in 
tbe  plated  siluroids,  such  as  .-trim,  Clariat,  etc. 

Arizo'na,  a  Territory  of  tho  U.  8.,  lying  between  the 
Hocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  bounded  by 
Nevada  and  I'tah  on  the  N.,  New  Mexico  on  the  E.,  the 
republic  of  M.-xico  on  the  S.,  and  California  and  Nevada 
on  the  W.  It  extends  from  10«°  to  114°  25'  W.  Ion.  from 
Creenwieh  iii  breadth,  and  from  31°  37'  to  37°  N.lat.,  and 
has  an  area  of  113,!)  16  square  miles,  or  72,906,240  acres, 
varying  very  little  from  tho  united  areas  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland. 

,s'ii/y'iice,  Mountain*,  /tirtrg,  tic. — The  surface  of  the  Ter- 
ritory is  generally  elevated,  and  consists  of  wide  plateaus, 
having  a  mean  elevation  in  the  N.  of  7000  to  7500  feet 
ahovo   tho   sea-level,   and   sloping   gradually   southward, 
though  occasionally  broken  by  precipitous  cliffs,  till  in  the 
region  S.  of  the  (Jila  it  has  a  height  of  from  60  to  100  feet 
above  the  sea.    These  plateaus  are  occasionally  crossed  by 
ranges  of  high  mountains,  and  diversified   by  towering, 
isolated  peaks,  reaching  an  altitude  of  12,000  to  14,000feet 
ahovo  tho  sea.     They  are  also  riven  in  all  directions  by 
rivers  and  streams,  which  have,  by  ages  of  erosion,  cut  for 
themselves  channels  through  the  different  strata  to  a  depth 
•     varying  from  1000  to  nearly  7000  feet.     These  canons,  as 
they  are  called,  arc  in  some  instances  of  great  length,  and 
their  perpendicular  wallsof  from  4000  to  7000  feet  in  height 
arc  occasionally  broken  by  side  canons,  of  less  depth,  from 
tributaries  of  tbe  larger  rivers,  which  discharge  their  waters 
in  cataracts  over  these  walls.     The  Urand  Cafion  of  the 
Colorado,  400  miles  in  length  and  ranging  from  1500  to 
BOOO  feet  in  height,  with   its  numerous  cataracts  and  its 
dark  cavernous  rapids  and  whirlpools,  is  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  tho  world.    The  mountain-chains,  which  are  mostly 
spurs  and  outliers  from  tho  Rocky  Mountains,  traverse  the 
country,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W. 
The  principal  ranges  arc  the  Piloncillo,  the  Pinaleno,  and 
Santa .  Catarina  in  the  S.  E. :  a  low  range  alongthe  N.  bank 
of  the  (Jila;  the  Mongollon  in  the  E.,  between  tho  Gila  and 
Ih,- Colorado  Chiquito:  the  Zuni  Mountains,  between  tho 
Zuni  and  Kio  Pucrco,  also  in  the  E. ;  the  Sierra  do  Tuni  or 
Catamaza  Mountains  in  the  X.  K. ;  the  Sierra  del  Cariio 
and  tin-  San   Fram-isco  Mountains  in  the  N.;  tho  North- 
Si,!      .Mountains   in  the  N.  W. ;  the  Aquarius  and  Black 
Mountains  in  the  \V. ;  and  tho  Castle  Dome  Mountains  in 
the  S.  \V.     There  are  also  many  isolated  peaks  and  buttes 
in  the  Territory,  some  of  them  of  great  height.     In  the  N. 
there  is  an  isolated  table-land  of  considerable  extent,  more 
than  HUH)  f.-et  above  the  elevated  plateau,  called  tho  Mesa 
dcl.i  Vaea,  or  "  Table-land  of  the  Cows."    Nearer  the  centre 
of  the  Territory  are  the  Blue  Peaks,  and  farther  Vi .  Mount 
Kendrick.  Mount  Sitgivav. •-.  Mti.-ic  Mount.  Picacho  Mount, 
and  Mount  Bill  Williams.     The  San  Francisco  Mountains, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  seem  to    have    been  a 
group  of  volcanoes,  none  of  them  now  active,  but  centu- 
ric-  ago  they  poured   ont    imntelis,-   snrams  ,,t    lava,  which 
tloued   northward   to  the  banks  ot'  the  Colorado  Chiquito. 
The  geological  formation  of  most  of  these  mountains  and 
mountain  raii'_:e-   is  granitic,  though   iu  the  more  western 
ranires  tin-re  are  in  liratious  of  gneiss  ami  ot'  talcoso.  mica- 
ceous, and  <-'a  v  sla'cs.    'I' he  soil  of  the  v  alleys  and  plateaus 
between  the  ranges   gcmral'v    rou-i>ts  of  ilie  detritus  of 
these  rocks.  lbn<  iu<li,-at  ing  that  they  underlie  much  of  the 
yurl'ai-e  of  the  country.      It  is  computed  that  tli 
eaiions  of  the  Colorado  and   its  upper  allluents  expose  to 
view,  in  all.  geological  strata  to  the  thickne-s  ol  '_',,. "110  foct 
of  the  earth's   surface  :   and    all   Ihe  formations  known    in 
American  geology,  up  to  the  tertiary  and  drift  formations,  ! 
1C 


are  found  in  their  regular  place*.    Nowhere  on  the  glob* 

re  a  better   opportunity  of  Undying  ihc    K. 
structure  of  the  earth.  -ry  i.  drained  by 

the  Colorado  ot  the  West  and  its  tributaries.    This  marnif- 
loent  river,  which  has  a  length  of  more  than    I 
and  drams  a  region  more  than  300,000  square  mil.,  in  ex- 
tent, is  formed   in  I'tah   by  the  jui,  ,ireon  »nd 
Jrand  rivers;  the  former  riling  in  Western  V, 
latter  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado.    Fro,  ,  the 
Colorado  flows  8.  W.  to  the  n                         lary  of  Ariiona, 
and,  continuing  in  tho  tame  direction  there  for  a  short  din 
luncc.  turns  sharply  to  tho  S.  8.  E.,  and  thence  W 
until  it  strikes  the  Nevada  boundary,  when  for  34  milri 
more,  flowing  N.  W.,  it  forms  the  northern  boundary  of 
Arizona ;  and  at  Fortification  Rock  turns  directly  8.,  and, 
forming  the  western  boundary  between  Ariiona,  Nevada, 
and  California,  discharge!  its  water!  into  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia.    For  nearly  600  miles  of  its  course  in  Ariiona  it 
flows  through  deep  eaiions,  receiving  numerous  streams 
(more  than  200  in  all),  and  effecting  a  descent  in  its  course 
through  the  Territory  of  not  less  than  3000  feet.    The  de- 


though  with  some  difficulty,  from  its  mouth  at  far  as  Call- 
ville,  Nov.,  at  the  entrance  to  tbe  Grand  Canon.  The  other 
rivers  of  Ariiona,  all  of  them  affluents  of  the  Colorado,  are 
the  Colorado  Chiquito,  or  Little  Colorado,  a  large  stream. 
which,  like  the  preceding,  flows  through  deep  cafiont;  the 
(Jila,  which  crosses  tho  Territory  from  E.  to  W.  between 
the  33d  and  34th  parallels,  and  discharges  ill  waters  into 
the  Colorado  near  its  mouth;  Bill  Williams'  Fork,  Yauipa 
Creek,  and  Diamond  River,  tributaries  to  the  Colorado  be- 
tween the  Colorado  Chiquito  and  the  Gila;  the  Zuni,  Rio 
Pucrco  of  tho  West,  Cottonwood  Fork,  Douche's  Creek, 
Chovelon'i  Creek,  and  Cataract  Creek,  affluents  of  the  Little 
Colorado;  and  the  Rio  de  los  Palos,  Rio  Pricto,  Rio  San 
Carlos,  Rio  Salinas,  Rio  Verde  or  Kan  Francisco,  which 
lower  down  takes  the  name  of  the  Saladas,  Agua  Frio.  • 
per  Creek;  and  on  the  S.  side,  Rio  San  Domingo,  Rio  San 
Pedro,  and  Rio  Santa  Crui,  affluents  of  tbe  (iila.  Nune 
of  these  rivers  have  much  value  for  navigation,  their  prin- 
cipal importance  depending  on  the  demand  for  their  waters 
for  irrigation,  mining,  and  manufacturing  purposes. 

Mintraloffy. — Ariiona  probably  surpasses  every  other 
State  and  Territory  of  tho  Union  in  the  abundance  and 
variety  of  its  mineral  treasures.  Gold  is  found  in  erery 
part  of  tho  Territory,  both  in  placers  and  veins;  silver  it 
abundant  and  easily  mined  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, the  Hcintielman  mine,  or  Cerro  Colorado,  yielding 
from  $350  to  $1000  to  the  ton  of  ore,  and  tho  "ilowry, 
Santa  Rita.  Salero,  Cahuabi,  and  San  Pedro  mines  proving 
profitable  for  many  years.  Many  gold  and  silver  mines 
had  been  worked  by  the  Spaniards  and  Mexicans  success- 
fully for  years  before  the  Territory  came  into  possession 
of  tho  U.  S.,  and  these  mines  are  (till  largely  productive. 
There  aro  quicksilver-mines  near  La  Pai ;  tin,  nickel,  and 
cinnabar  are  found  in  several  localities;  copper  of  great 
purity;  lead,  platinum  ;  iron  ore  of  several  varieties,  in- 
cluding the  ores  best  adapted  to  making  the  finer  qualities 
of  iron  and  steel :  bituminous  coal  near  Camp  Apache,  and 
other  qualities  adapted  to  smelting  purpose!  at  several 
other  localities ;  salt,  sulphur,  and  gypsum,  valuable  min- 
eral springs,  natural  loadstones  of  great  magnetic  power, 
and  fossil  woods  in  great  variety  occur  in  different  portion! 
of  the  Territory,  There  arc  also  opal  pebbles,  garnett,  red, 
white,  and  yellow ;  azurite,  malachite,  chalcedony,  opals, 
sapphires,  and  possibly  some  diamond!. 

•lion. — Aside  from  the  barren  and  lava- 
covered  sides  of  the  isolated  peaks,  and  tbe  precipitous 
eaiions  and  mcta*  or  lofty  table-lands,  the  soil  of  Arizona 
is  generally  fertile,  needing  only  systematic  irrigation  to 
make  it  yield  abundantly.  Even  those  apparently  worth- 
less alkaline  deserts,  on  which  the  candelabra  cactus,  the 
chapparal,  the  sagcbush  and  the  greasewood  constitute  the 
only  vegetation,  yield  abundant  crops  when  water  in 
ducted  to  them.  The  region  of  the  lower  Colorado,  whi.-h 
is  often  overflowed  by  the  Colorado  and  the  Uila,  v 
most  astonishing  rado  plateau  of 

North-eastern  and   Ka-i.rn   Ari/.u.a  i.«  lor  the  most  part 
covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  forest  trees — mainly  the 
short-leaved  southern    pine,  fir,  ami   hemlock.   scrub  oak, 
cedar,  and  juniper:  whilo  the  mesquite,  eottonwood.  j 
venlf,  and  iuotitii.il u  mahogany  are  found  in  the  mor. 
vated  valleys,  ami  of  numerous  .  tho 

lower  and  drier  plains.     The  greater  part  of  Arizona  is  an 
e\, -ell. -nt  L'I  .  and  if  it  could  be  protected  from 

the   ra  -   tin-  T.-rr.t'ov    might   become  the 

>tock-raising  country  on  the  continent.     Ily  the  aid 
of  irrigation  where  it  i-  need.  .1.  and  without  it  in  the  .*oulh- 
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ern  portion  along  the  lower  Colorado  and  Gila,  the  cereals, 
maize,  beans,  onions,  and  semi-tropical  fruits  can  be  cul- 
tivated with  great  success.  There  ia  abundant  evidence 
that  this  Territory  once  maintained  a  very  dense  population. 
The  ruined  cities,  and  the  numerous  and  costly  (ti'ttfuinn 
(aqueducts)  for  conducting  water  for  irrigation  and  other 
purposes,  show  that  the  intelligent  and  industrious  tribes 
who  were  driven  out  by  the  Apaches  had  made  great  ad- 
vances in  civilization.  Many  of  these  acequias  arc  still 
capable  of  being  used  with  but  moderate  repairs. 

Zoology, — All  the  wild  animals  of  the  Kocky  Mountain 
and  Sierra  Nevada  slopes  are  found  here,  and  some  genera 
and  species  which  are  rare  or  unknown  farther  N.  The 
bison  or  American  buffalo  is  not  as  abundant  here  as  far- 
ther N.,  but  deer  of  at  least  two  species,  antelopes,  the 
big-horn  or  mountain  sheep,  are  found  in  great  numbers; 
the  plains  of  Southern  Arizona  have  large  herds  of  wild 
horses,  or  mustangs ;  and  of  the  beasts  of  prey  there  are 
pumas,  jaguars,  ocelots,  black  and  grizzly  bears,  wild-cats, 
the  red  and  the  gray  wolf,  foxes,  some  peccaries,  raccoons, 
and  opossums,  the  sage-rabbit,  several  species  of  squirrels 
and  prairie-dogs.  Of  birds  there  is  a  very  great  variety, 
Lieut.  Wheeler's  exploring  expedition  having  sent  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  500  specimens  of  183  species ; 
among  them,  a  swamp-swallow  never  before  found  W.  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  and  another  species  supposed  heretofore 
to  inhabit  only  the  Arctic  regions.  Game  birds  are  very 
abundant,  especially  in  Southern  Arizona,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  vulture  and  eagle  tribes;  the  king  vulture,  or  king 
of  the  buzzards,  an  enormous  vulture,  little  inferior  in  size 
to  the  condor  or  the  liimmcrgeier,  being  occasionally  seen. 
Fish  of  species  elsewhere  unknown  are  found  in  the  Colo- 
rado and  its  tributaries,  and  some  species  havo  been  dis- 
covered in  the  mineral  springs.  Many  of  the  fishes  of 
these  rivers  arc  of  very  fine  flavor  and  delicate  flesh.  Thero 
arc  also  numerous  species  of  mollusks.  The  serpents  and 
reptiles  of  Arizona  are  very  numerous  and  formidable. 
The  rattlesnake  abounds  on  the  sandy  mesas  or  table- 
lands, and  among  the  chapparal  and  around  the  gigantic 
cereusor  saguana,  scorpions,  lizards,  centipedes,  and  horned 
toads  arc  found.  In  some  of  the  rivers  of  Southern  Arizona 
there  are  alligators, 

Climate. — In  Northern  and  Central  Arizona  the  air  is 
dry  and  pure,  sometimes  cold,  but  there  is  seldom  any 
snow,  except  on  the  mountain-summits,  and  frosts  are  rare. 
The  heat  of  summer  on  the  table-lands,  where  the  forests 
are  wanting,  is  sometimes  great,  but  transient,  and  owing 
to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  cool  breezes  from 
the  mountains  the  nights  are  invariably  comfortable  and 
refreshing.  Southern  Arizona  has  a  mild  and  delightful 
climate  in  winter,  but  the  summers  are  excessively  warm. 
The  mercury  rises  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gila  to  120°,  or  even 
126°  F.  in  the  shade,  and  to  160°  or  higher  in  the  sun.  This 
lower  valley  of  the  Colorado  is  overflowed  every  summer  by 
the  river,  and  there  is  considerable  sickness  from  malarial 
fevers  in  consequence.  The  rainfall  throughout  the  Terri- 
tory occurs  principally  in  Juno,  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber, this  being  known  as  the  rainy  season.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  the  cultivated  fields  must  rely  upon 
irrigation  for  their  moisture. 

Products. — According  to  the  census  of  1870,  there  were 
in  that  year  14,585  acres  of  improved  land,  and  7222  acres 
of  unimproved  land,  in  farms  in  Arizona,  the  value  of 
which  was  estimated  at  $101,340,  and  the  value  of  farming 
implements  on  them  was  $20,105.  The  wages  paid  to  farm- 
laborers  was  $104,620,  and  the  total  estimated  value  of  farm 
products  was  $227,998.  This  was  exclusive  of  the  lands 
cultivated  by  the  Indians  on  reservations  in  the  Territory, 
which  must  have  been  quite  as  much  more.  The  number 
of  horses  broken  to  saddle  or  harness  was  4432,  of  which 
only  335  were  on  farms;  the  number  of  neat  cattle  was 
38,632,  of  which  33,500  were  on  the  stock-ranges  and  the 
remainder  on  farms.  The  agricultural  products  reported 
were  27,052  bushels  of  wheat,  32,041.  of  corn,  and  55,077 
of  barley.  The  commissioner  of  the  land  office  estimated 
in  1S70  that  6,000,000  acres  of  the  Territory  by  the  aid  of 
irrigation  arc  capable  of  yielding  very  large  crops;  that 
55,000,000  acres  were  excellent  grazing-Iands,  and  the  re- 
mainder was  inarablo  from  its  broken  and  mountainous 
surface  or  the  persistent  drought.  From  the  report  of 
Lieut.  Wheeler,  now  engaged  in  the  survey  of  the  Terri- 
tory, it  would  appear  that  the  fertile  and  arable  lands  are 
of  larger  extent  than  the  commissioner  had  estimated. 
Lieut.  Wheeler  states  that  the  Territory  contains  more  good 
and  arable  lands  than  Nevada,  and  that  even  the  high  and 
apparently  barren  mesas  or  table-lands  under  the  influence 
of  irrigation,  which,  from  their  relation  to  the  rivers,  is 
almost  universally  practicable,  would  yield  abundant  crops. 

There  are  few  manufactures,  and  these  only  of  the  simpler 
and  ruder  kinds.  The  great  industry  of  the  Territory  is 
mining,  and  this  is  prosecuted  at  so  much  hazard,  from  the 


depredations  and  outrages  of  the  Apaches  and  some  Mex- 
ican outlaws,  that  comparatively  little  is  accomplished. 
Many  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  have  been  worked  for 
nearly  200  years,  but  are  now  abandoned  from  the  danger 
incurred  in  working  them ;  others  are  of  more  recent  dis- 
covery. There  is  no  definite  information  concerning  either 
the  number  or  the  annual  yield  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
mines  now  opened  and  worked  in  the  Territory.  There  are 
probably  fifty  or  sixty  mines  and  placers  on  which  some 
work  has  been  done;  but  many  of  the  mines,  besides  the 
danger  from  the  Indians,  have  as  yet  an  inadequate  supply 
of  water,  and  many  others,  yielding  so  far  only  the  lower 
grade  of  silver  ores  (those  yielding  from  $15  to  $10  per  ton 
of  ore),  are  rendered  unprofitable  by  the  great  expense  of 
transportation  between  the  mines  and  the  smelting  estab- 
lishments. These  difficulties  will  soon  be  obviated  by  the 
construction  of  mining  canals  and  aqueducts  and  the  build- 
ing of  railways.  The  Heintzcltnan  mine  is  thus  far  the 
most  productive,  but  the  Mowry,  Santa  Kita,  Salero,  Ca- 
huabi,  San  Pedro,  Vulture,  Tiger,  and  some  of  the  newer 
mines,  are  yielding  well. 

Railroad*. — There  arc  as  yet  no  railroads  in  the  Terri- 
tory, but  two  lines  from  tbe  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific 
coast:  one  starting  from  Vicksburg,  following  the  32d 
parallel  to  the  vicinity  of  Tucson,  and  thence  along  the 
valleys  of  the  Santa  Cruz  and  Gila  1o  the  Colorado  Kiver, 
and  having  its  termini  at  San  Diego,  San  Pedro,  and  San 
Fraiu-isco  ;  and  the  other  starting  from  Memphis,  follow- 
ing, with  some  deviations,  the  30th  parallel,  is  to  cross 
Central  Ari/.ona,  along  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Pucrco  of  the 
West,  and  bridge  the  Colorado  at  the  mouth  of  Pahute 
Creek,  having  for  its  ultimate  destination  San  Francisco. 
Both  these  roads  are  now  in  active  progress,  work  being 
prosecuted  on  them  at  both  ends,  and  they  will  probably 
bo  completed  in  four  or  five  years. 

Finances, — The  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal 
property  in  Arizona  in  1870  was  $1,410,295  ;  the  true  value, 
$3,440,791,  exclusive  of  government  property — forts,  bur- 
racks,  stores,  etc. — and  of  property  in  the  hands  of  Indian 
agents  for  distribution.  The  total  local  taxation  the  same 
year  was  $31,323,  and  the  local  debt,  $10,500.  This  debt 
was  paid  off  before  Jan.,  1872.  The  government  expenses 
for  territorial  offices  amount  to  §15,000.  There  are  no 
banks,  savings  banks,  or  insurance  companies  in  Arizona. 
The  commerce  of  the  Territory  is  conducted  mainly  through 
San  Francisco  and  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.  The  Territory  had 
sent  for  coinage  to  the  U.  S.  mint,  up  to  June  30,  1872, 
St. 015, 274. 47,  although  much  the  greater  part  of  its  silver 
ores  was  sent  to  Swansea,  Wales,  for  reduction,  and  the  bul- 
lion subsequently  sold  in  London.  Several  of  the  mining 
companies  which  reduced  their  own  ores  were  English,  and 
these  shipped  the  bullion  directly  to  England. 

Population. — The  population  of  Arizona,  then  a  portion 
of  New  Mexico,  was  in  1860,  6482,  leaving  out  of  the  count 
Indians  not  taxed — that  is,  still  retaining  their  tribal  or- 
ganization. In  1870  there  were  9658  of  the  settled  popu- 
lation, including  9581  whites,  26  colored  persons,  20  Chinese, 
and  31  civilized  Indians.  There  were  also  32,052  Indiana 
sustaining  tribal  relations,  of  whom  4352  were  on  reserva- 
tions or  in  villages,  and  it  was  estimated  that  27,700  were 
nomadic.  Of  the  4352  Indians  in  villages  or  in  reserva- 
tions, 1277  were  men,  1390  women,  925  male  children,  and 
754  female  children.  Of  the  9058  persons  regularly  enu- 
merated, 5809  were  of  foreign  birth.  Of  these,  4348  were 
natives  of  Mexico,  686  were  natives  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  379  of  Germany,  202  from  other  European  states, 
142  from  British  America,  and  20  from  China.  Oftho  native- 
born  population,  3849  in  number,  1240  were  horn  in  the 
Territory,  and  the  remainder  in  New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio,  California,  and  Missouri.  Of  the  9658  persons, 
6887  were  males  nnd  2771  females.  The  density  of  the 
population,  excluding  tribal  Indians,  is  .085  to  the  square 
mile.  The  settlements  of  whites  are  mostly  along  the 
lower  Colorado,  the  lower  Gila,  and  the  Santa  Cruz  rivers, 
in  which  regions  are  the  greater  number  of  silver  and  gold 
mines  which  have  been  worked  of  late.  The  Indian  tribes 
of  the  Territory  are  the  Apaches,  who  arc  subdivided  into 
Tontos,  Pinals/Arivapas.  Mescaleros,  Bonitos,and  Coehise's 
Apaches;  the  Seviches,  Apache  Mohaves,  Apache  Coyote- 
roa,  and  Cosninas  ;  the  Pimos,  Marieopas,  Papagos,  Yumas, 
Mohaves  proper,  Pahutes,  Hualapais,  Chemehucvis,  and 
Utes.  There  are  also  on  the  elevated  mesas  of  the  northern 

?lateau  some  villages  of  the  Moquis  and  other  pueblo  or  town 
ndians,  the  small  remainder  of  the  ancient  Aztec  race,  and 
some  of  them,  perhaps,  of  a  still  earlier  race,  who  had  ac- 
quired many  of  the  arts  and  refinements  of  civilization. 
Of  these  tribes,  the  six  Apache  tribes  are  all  hostile,  and 
have  constantly  been  the  terror  of  the  settlers,  as  well  as 
of  the  other  Indians.  Guerrillas,  robbers,  and  murderers 
by  profession,  no  portion  of  the  settlements  has  been  ex- 
empt from  their  daring  and  bloody  raids.  The  territorial 


legislature  in  |H7I,  |n  a  memorial  presented  to  Congress, 
furnished  sworn  evidence  that  in  the  two  JTMfl DrariOM  IM 
persons  had  been  murdered,  ami  sol  horses  and  mules  and 
IM:;:  cattle  killed  or  stolen  by  these  lawless  tribe- 
is,  after  a  scry  sc\  ere  ]iun i -hinent,  they  have  tor  the 
first  time  sued  for  peace,  and  pledged  themselves  to  remain 
on  the  reservations  the  government  had  assigned  lo  them. 
Their  repentance  is  not  likely  to  be  very  enduring  unless 
enforced  with  the  strong  hand.  The  other  Indian  tribe- 
are  either  indifferent  or  strongly  friendly  to  the  whites. 

Kiliirntii>n. — The  census  statistics  of  1870  report  149 
children,  all  white",  as  attending  school,  64  natives  and  85 
of  foreign  birth,  79  males  and  70  females,  while  2690  per- 
sons often  years  of  ago  and  over  could  not  read,  and  :7 ..:: 
could  not  write.  Of  the  latter,  262  were  uttm  »ml  2491 
of  foreign  birth.  Under  the  heading  •• -.  IHH.I.  of  Bll 
classes,"  it  gives  1  school,  with  7  teachers  and  l:i2  pupils. 
having  an  income  of  (6000  per  annum.  In  Nov.,  1*71. 
Governor  Sufford  stated  in  his  message  that  by  the  first  of 
January  following  they  would  have  a  free  school  in  every 
district  (there  are  thirty-four  districts)  in  the  Territory. 

Lihrnri, ,  ,, „ ,,'  \  ,,;papcr,. — There  were  in  the  Territory 
in  1870  one  public  (territorial)  library,  with  1000  volumes, 
and  five  private  libraries,  with  an  aggregate  of  1000  vol- 
umes in  tin-  li\e.  There  was  at  the  same  time  one  weekly 
newspaper,  having  a  circulation  among  280  subscribers,  and 
issuing  annually  I  f.MJO  copies. 

Clniri-lii-H. — In  1870  there  were  4  churches  (all  Roman 
Catholic)  in  the  Territory,  and  4  church  edifices,  having 
2400  sittings  and  property  worth  $24,000. 

Ci>imi;iiiti,,n,  etc. — The  Territory  was  organized  from  New 
Mexico  Feb.  21,  isii:',,  and  its  constitution  and  government 
are  still  territorial.  The  legislature  meets  annually  in 
January.  The  governor  is  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  serves  four  years.  The  secretary  of  state,  the  treasurer 
(who  is  also  receiver-general),  and  the  auditor,  as  well  as 
the  delegate  to  Congress,  are  elected  by  the  people.  There 
is  a  U.  S.  district  court  for  the  Territory,  the  judge  of  which 
is  also  chief-justice  of  the  territorial  supreme  court.  There 
are  two  associate  judges  of  this  supreme  court,  and  all 
three  are  appointed  by  the  President.  The  supreme  court 
holds  one  session  annually  at  Tucson.  There  are  also  pro- 
bate courts  in  each  county.  The  territorial  legislature  has 
passed  an  act  concerning  common  schools,  which  provides 
for  the  organization  of  districts  and  the  levying  of  taxes 
tor  their  support  by  tho  boards  of  county  supervisors. 
G'uiinriV* — There  wore  in  1870,  4  counties — viz.  Mohavc, 

fopulalinn   179;  Pima,  5716;  Yavapai,  2142 ;  and  Yiimii, 
621.     In  1872  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  Territory,  embra- 
cing tho  lowest  of  the  great  bends  of  the  Colorado  River, 
and  what  is  known  as  the  lilock  Cafion,  was  set  off  as  Pah- 
uto  county.     Its  population  must  bo  very  small. 

rrltii-i'iiiil  Tuant. — Tucson,  the  capital,  in  1870  had  8224 
inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  the  Santa  Cru«  River,  in 
Pima  county,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory,  in  lat. 
2°  14',  and  within  a  short  distance  of  some  excellent  mines. 
The  only  other  towns  of  importance  are  Aricona  City,  in 
YUIIIII  county,  situated  in  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  Territory, 
on  the  Colorado,  at  the  mouth  of  the  (iila,  and  opposite 
Fort  Yiiina  ;  population  in  1870,  1144;  Prcscott,  the  coun- 
ty-sent of  Yavapai  county,  and  the  former  capital  of  the 
Territory,  situated  in  about  lat.  34°  35'  N.,  and  Ion.  112° 
10'  W.  from  (irccnwieh;  it  had  in  1870  a  population  of 
668;  Adamsvillc,  Apache  Pass,  and  Camp  (irant,  in  Pima 
county  ;  Khrcnbcrg  and  La  Paz,  in  Yuma;  Salt  River  Val- 
ley and  Wickenherg,  in  Yavapai. 

Hiiiiirii.  The  southern  part  of  this  Territory  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Spaniards  mid  Spanish  missionaries  very  early. 
The  Jesuits  bad  missions  on  the  Santa  Cruz  River  as  early 
as  1600,  and  the  ruins  of  their  churches  and  convent*  are 
still  in  existence.  There  were  also  settlements  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century  on  the  (iila,  the  Rio  Verde,  and  the  Sa- 
linas. The  whole  Territory,  us  well  as  that  of  New  Mex- 
ico, formed  an  integral  part  of  tho  Mexican  republic  until 

Is  Is.  when  that  portion  lying  N".  of  the  (iila  was  led  to 

the  I".  S.  The  Territory  of  New  Mexico  had  originally 
for  its  northern  boundary  the  :',7th  parallel  to  th"  117th 
meridian,  where  it  touched  the  boundary  of  California.  In 
Is..::  the  I'.  S.  government  purchased  from  Mexico  the  ter- 
ritory lying  S.  of  the  (iila  liner  and  W.  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  now  known  as  the  "  (iadsden  Purcha-c,"and  the  tri- 
angular section  S.  of  the  37th  parallel,  and  between  the  I  1  lib 
and  the  1  I  :th  meridians,  was  transferred  to  Nevada.  Arizona 
was  a  county  of  N'ew  Mexico  until  Feb.,  I  M'.:',.  when  it  was 
set  off  as  a  separate  Territory  and  organized  Feb.  24  of  that 
year.  Its  growth  and  prosperity  have  been  much  hindered 
by  the  constant  depredations  and  outrages  of  the  Apaches, 
and  prior  to  its  organization  as  a  Territory  it  was  also  the 
favorite  haunt  of  outlaws  from  Mexico.  Texa<.  Nevada,  and 
California,  These  have  now  been  mostly  driven  out,  and 
its  population  is  enterprising  and  law-abiding. 
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I.   I1   i:>  .,  itrrr. 

Anzo  na,  a  post-township  of  Hurt, .....  Vi.     i 

Arizo'na  Cit'r,  .post-village  Of  Yum.  , 
IM  •..  on  the  Colorado  Kivtr,  at  the  mouth  of  thr  (i,l 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado.    It  I,,,.., 
nver-trade  carried  on  in  steamer*.     Pop.  1444. 
^  Arjixh',  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  rises  in  the  K.st 
Carpathian  Mountains,  flows  south -eastward  through  W«|. 
lachia,  and  enters  the  Danube  42  mile.  S.  S.  K   of  Hucha- 
rcst.     Length,  estimated  at  175  miles. 

Arjish-Dagh.    gee  ABO*  is.  Mo,  VT. 

Ark  [Lat.  or'rn],  a  chest,  a  coffer,  a  large  vessel.     The 
term  is  principally  used  in  a  scriptural  signification. 

ARK  w  THE  COVIXAKT  [lleb.  arum;  Gr.  «gj»r<x].  This 
ark,  together  with  the  mercy-seat,  was  especially  invested 
with  sacredncss  and  mystery  by  the  ancient  Jews.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  an  oblong  chest  two  and  a  half  cubits 
long  by  one  and  a  half  broad  and  deep,  overlaid  within 
and  without  with  gold,  and  supporting  upon  ils  lid  the 
mercy-seat,  with  the  cherubim*.  Its  principal  purpose  or 
use  was  to  contain  inviolate  the  tables  of  stone  upon  which 
were  written  that  "  covenant "  from  which  it  derived  ils 
title.  It  was  also  the  receptacle  for  the  pot  of  manna  and 
the  rod  of  Aaron.  It  occupied  the  moft  holy  ,pot  (the 
"Holy  of  Holies")  of  the  whole  sanctuary,  and  thus 
excluded  any  idol  from  the  centre  of  worship.  (Se. 
odus  xxv.,  xxxvii.,  xl.;  also  SMITH'S  "Dictionary  of  the 
Hible.") 

Arkadcl'pbia,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Clark  co.,  Ark. 
It  is  situated  at  the  bead  of  steam-navigation  on  the  right 
shore  of  Wasbita  River,  65  miles  S.  W.  of  Little  Kock,  on 
the  Cairo  and  Fulton  R.  R.  It  has  water-power,  an  « 
trade,  one  weekly  newspaper,  and  is  Ibe  seat  of  a  State 
normal  school;  and  was,  during  the  first  two  years  of  il... 
late  civil  war,  a  principal  military  depot  for  the  Slates 
of  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Louisiana.  On  Kel 
a  skirmish  took  place  between  a  detachment  of  I  nion 
troops  under  Capt.  Brown  and  a  party  of  Confederates,  in 
which  the  latter  were  defeated.  Pop.  948. 

Arkan'xax,  a  river  of  the  U.  8.,  next  to  the  Missouri 
the  longest  affluent  of  (he  Mississippi,  rises  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  in  the  W.  central  part  of  Colorado.  Ils 
general  direction  is  eastward  for  more  than  500  miln 
through  extensive  plains,  large  portions  of  which  are  sterile. 
Having  crossed  the  eastern  boundary  of  Colorado  into  the 
Stale  of  Kansas,  and  reached  nearly  the  9Sth  degree  of  W. 
longitude,  it  turns  and  flows  south-eastward  through  Kansss 
and  the  Indian  Territory  to  Fort  Smith,  on  the  western 
boundary  of  Arkansas  ;  continuing  thence  in  a  south-east- 
ern course,  it  traverses  the  Slate  of  Arkansas,  which  it  di- 
vides into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  and  enters  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  lat.  33°  54'  N  ,  Ion.  91°  10'  W.  The  whole  length 
is  2170  miles.  It  is  navigable  by  steamers  800  miles  from 
its  mouth  during  nine  months  of  the  year.  The  difference 
between  high  and  low  water  in  this  river  is  about  twenty- 
five  feet. 

Arkansas,  one  of  the  South-western  States  of  the  Union, 


the  twenty-fifth  in  the  order  of  its  admission  as  a  State, 
bounded  on  the  X.  •  .  on  the  K.  by  V 

T<'iiiM>-< .-.  an  i  '.being  separated  from  the  two 

latter  l.y  the  Mississippi  Kiter;  S.  by  l.oui.«ifin».  and  W. 
by  Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory.  Ils  area  is  52,198 
square  miles,  or  33,406,720  acres — about  the  same  siie  as 
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England  without  Wales.  It  lies  between  the  parallels  of 
33°  and  36°  30'  X.  bit.,  and  between  the  meridians  of  811° 
•10'  and  '.II  '  1-"  W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich. 

Sii!-f\i'->'. — The  surface  of  the  State  presents  great  varia- 
tions 'of  altitude.  The  eastern  portion,  from  30  to  100 
miles  W.  of  the  Mississippi,  is  generally  low,  containing 
numerous  bikes,  bayous,  and  swamps,  and,  except  some 
of  the  more  elevated  bluffs,  is  subject  to  inundation  by  the 
annual  overflow  of  the  .Mississippi  River.  Beyond  this 
level  region  the  surface  is  moderately  hilly,  rising  gradu- 
ally towards  the  W.  and  N.  W.  The  western  and  north- 
western sections  consist  of  extensive  and  elevated  prairies, 
broken  by  the  passage  across  them  of  the  Ozark  Moun- 
tains in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  Little  Rock  to 
Soulh-westcrn  Missouri,  and  S.  of  the  Arkansas  River  of 
the  Masscrne  range,  which  stretches  south-westerly  from 
nearly  the  same  point.  The  hills  of  the  Ozark  range  rise 
to  a  general  elevation  of  1500  to  2000  feet,  while  some  of 
the  higher  ridges  and  summits  attain  an  altitude  of  31)00 
feet.  Besides  these  two  ranges  there  are  the  Black  Hills  in 
the  N.,  and  the  Ouachita  or  Wachita  Hills  in  the  W.  The 
country  N.  of  the  Ozark  range  is  very  beautiful  with  its 
diversified  scenery  of  hills,  plains,  prairie,  and  woodland, 
and  the  soil  is  very  fertile  and  well  watered.  Indeed,  the 
whole  State  may  be  said  to  be  extremely  well  watered. 
The  Mississippi  River  washes  its  eastern  boundary  from 
the  N.  line  of  Tennessee  to  the  northern  boundary  of 
Louisiana.  The  Arkansas  River,  entering  the  State  on 
the  W.  in  lat.  35°  15',  crosses  it  diagonally,  and  discharges 
its  waters  into  the  Mississippi  in  about  lat.  33°  40'.  The 
St.  Francis,  the  White  River  (with  its  large  affluent,  the 
Big  Black),  the  Ouachita  (with  its  tributary,  the  Saline), 
and  the  Red  River  (with  one  or  two  large  branches),  trav- 
erse portions  of  the  State,  and  discharge  their  waters  into 
the  Mississippi  at  different  points.  These  are  all  naviga- 
ble rivers  for  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  year.  Almost 
every  county  is  drained  by  these  or  some  of  their  smaller 
tributaries.  Forty-three  counties  are  traversed  by  navig- 
able streams,  and  the  navigable  waters  of  the  State  exceed 
3000  miles  in  length. 

Ueoloi/y. — The  eastern  portion  of  the  State,  including 
the  swampy  and  overflowed  lands,  is  of  alluvial  or  post- 
tertiary  formation,  and  at  no  distant  geological  period 
formed  a  portion  of  the  great  lake  or  estuary  which  occu- 
pied the  whole  valley  of  the  lower  Mississippi.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River  this  post-tertiary  belt  attains 
its  greatest  width  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  about  75  miles. 
It  passes  as  the  land  rises  gently  into  tertiary,  which  in 
turn  is  succeeded  by  a  wedge-shaped  tract  of  cretaceous 
rocks,  narrow  N.  E.  of  the  Arkansas  River,  and  coming  to 
a  point  nearly  opposite  Cairo,  but  widening  rapidly  be- 
tween that  and  the  Red  River.  N.  of  the  Red  River,  and 
occupying  some  of  the  south-western  counties,  is  a  tract  of 
primitive  or  azoic  rooks,  which  extends  into  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  is  the  only  azoic  tract  in  the  State.  Adjoin- 
ing the  cretaceous  rocks  on  their  N.  W.  border  is  a  trian- 
gular tract  of  Silurian  rocks,  having  its  apex  in  Saline 
county  and  its  base  in  Missouri.  W.  of  this,  and  occupy- 
ing all  the  remaining  territory  of  the  State  except  the 
small  tract  of  azoio  rocks  already  mentioned,  are  the  car- 
boniferous rocks,  and  on  cither  side  of  the  Arkansas  River, 
between  Little  Rock  and  the  western  boundary  of  the 
State,  are  the  two  tracts  of  coal-measures  which  will 
eventually  make  Arkansas  one  of  the  largest  coal-produ- 
cing States  in  the  Union.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the 
geological  formations  of  the  State  include  azoic,  Silurian, 
carboniferous,  cretaceous,  tertiary,  and  post-tertiary  rocks. 

Mineralogy.  —  Gold  has  been  found,  but  it  is  thought 
not  in  paying  quantities,  in  White  county.  The  galena  of 
Sevier  and  Pulaski  counties,  and  it  is  believed  also  the  de- 
posits of  lead  ore  in  Washington,  Benton,  Madison,  Car- 
roll, Newton,  Marion,  Searcy,  Izard,  Independence.  l,;nv- 
.  and  Randolph  counties  are  argentiferous,  yielding 
in  some  instances  73  per  cent,  of  lead  and  52J  ounces  of 
silver  to  the  ton.  This  is  a  higher  percentage  of  silver 
than  most  of  the  argentiferous  galena  ores  elsewhere  >  idd. 
The  zinc  ores  of  the  State  are  said  to  be  equal  to  those  of 
Silesia.  Copper,  manganese,  and  iron  of  the  best  quality 
are  among  the  other  metallic  products  of  the  State.  The 
iron  ores  are  of  two  or  three  kinds,  and  when  combined 
produce  an  iron  of  great  purity  and  tenacity.  Some  of 
tin;  ore-beds  are  situated  in  close  proximity  to  the  coal- 
mines, and  are  worked  to  great  advantage.  The  coal-fields 
cover  about  12.000  square  miles  OR  both  sides  of  the  Ar- 
kansas Uiver,  and  coal  of  good  quality  has  been  mined  in 
Washington,  Crawford.  Sebastian.  Franklin,  S.-ott,  John- 
Son,  Veil,  Pope,  Perry.  Conway,  White,  and  Pulaski  coun- 
ties. The  veins  are  from  three  to  nine  feet  in  thickness, 
and  the  coal  is  semi-bituminous,  easily  accessible,  and  con- 
taining very  little  sulphur.  An  analysis  of  a  five-foot  vein 
at  Green's  Bank  in  Sebastian  county  gave  the  following 


result:  volatile  matter,  13.75;  coke,  86.25;  and  for  the  ul- 
timate constituents,  water,  1.40  per  cent. ;  gas,  12.35  ;  fixed 
carbon,  82.2.3 :  ashes,  flesh-color,  4  per  cent.  There  are  also 
extensive  beds  of  lignite  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
Slate,  of  such  quality  as  to  be  in  demand  for  steamboat 
fuel.  Marlde,  of  the  pink  and  gray  tints,  and  of  excellent 
quality,  has  been  found  in  various  localities ;  Madison 
county  has  many  quarries  of  it.  Slate,  said  to  be  equal  to 
the  best  Vermont,  and  suitable  for  all  purposes,  is  quarried 
in  Pulaski,  Polk,  Pike,  and  Sevier  counties.  There  are  ex- 
trusive quarries  of  novaculite  or  "Arkansas  hone  or  oil 
stone,"  by  far  the  best  hone-stone  known,  in  Hot  Springs 
and  (Jrant  counties.  The  Ozark  Mountains  are  composed 
of  the  "  millstone-grit  formation,"  and  the  grindstones 
from  that  region  are  superior  to  the  Nova  Scotia  burr- 
stones.  Rock  or  quartz  crystals  of  marvellous  purity  and 
transparency,  and  of  largo  size,  are  found  in  Montgomery 
county  and  elsewhere  in  what  are  called  the  Crystal  Moun- 
tains. Kaolin  or  porcelain  clay,  mineral  paints  or  ochres, 
nitre  earths,  granite  of  excellent  quality,  building  stone 
(both  sandstone  and  limestone),  marls,  greensand,  and  salt 
are  among  the  other  mineral  treasures  of  the  State.  "The 
Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas,"  very  widely'  known  everywhere 
for  their  healing  qualities,  arc  situated  in  Hot  Springs 
county,  about  CO  miles  S.  W.  from  Little  Rock.  The 
springs  arc  fifty-four  in  number,  and  range  in  temperature 
from  "3°  to  148°  F.  They  contain  a  large  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  the  carbonates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths,  and  have  a  very  high  reputation  in  diseases  of  the 
lungs  and  liver,  and  indeed  in  most  chronic  diseases. 
There  are  many  other  mineral  springs  in  the  State,  and  in 
Fulton  county  a  mammoth  spring,  apparently  charged 
with  carbonic  acid,  which  is  constantly  effervescing,  has  a 
uniform  temperature  of  60°  F.  in  winter  and  summer,  and 
Hows  at  the  rate  of  8000  barrels  per  minute. 

Vegetation. — Arkansas  has  extensive  forests  of  valuable 
timber.  Pine  of  the  finest  quality  is  found  in  the  hill- 
country,  and  occasionally  in  the  bottom-lands.  It  is  said 
that  the  yellow-pine  timber-lands  cover  one-fourth  of  the 
area  of  the  State.  Dense  forests  of  cypress  grow  on  the 
bottom-lands  and  along  the  lakes  and  bayous,  and  single 
trees  are  often  met  with  that  will  yield  6000  feet  of  lumber. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  oak  in  the  State,  the  most 
valuable  of  which  are  the  white  oak  and  a  kindred  species 
called  the  "overcup  oak,"  which  grows  to  a  great  size,  its 
trunk  being  often  five  feet  or  more  in  diameter.  This  is 
much  used  for  the  manufacture  of  pipe-staves  for  sugar 
and  tobacco  hogsheads.  The  other  timber  trees  of  the 
State  are  red  cedar,  of  which  there  are  large  tracts  in  the 
northern  and  western  sections;  black  walnut,  tupelo  gum, 
wild  cherry,  maple,  black  locust,  sassafras,  red  mulberry, 
and  Osage  orange,  the  latter  growing  to  a  great  size  in  the 
Red  River  valley.  There  are  also  among  the  forest  trees 
ash,  hickory,  gum,  beech,  pecan,  sycamore,  elm,  cotton- 
wood,  cedar,  buttonwood,  and  hackbcrry,  and  of  orna- 
mental trees  and  evergreens  the  holly,  willow,  catlep,  China 
tree,  box-elder,  butternut,  palmetto,  dogwood,  plum,  horn- 
beam, ironwood,  mockernut,  juniper,  and  laurel.  The 
undergrowth  of  the  forests  consists  chiefly  of  scrub  oak, 
arrowwood  gum,  sassafras,  hazel,  sumac,  hickory,  dogwood, 
and  kiuuikinnick,  with  extensive  canebrakes  in  the  low- 
!  lands.  Among  the  wild  fruits  and  berries  are  the  pawpaw, 
persimmon,  haw,  whortleberry,  wild  plum,  and  chinquapin. 
The  cultivated  fruits  are  abundant  and  of  excellent  quality. 
Apples  arc  especially  tine  in  the  hill-country.  Peaches 
ripen  from  the  first  of  June  to  the  first  of  November,  and 
pears  from  midsummer  to  January.  Plums,  apricots,  cher- 
ries, nectarines,  and  all  the  small  fruits,  as  grapes,  black- 
hei •[ -i( -s,  strawberries,  etc.,  are  of  fine  quality  and  yield  pro- 
fusely. The  grape  is  extensively  cultivated  both  for  the 
table  and  for  wine,  and  in  the  long  and  moderately  warm 
seasons  it  comes  to  a  rare  perfection.  Ail  the  cereals,  as 
well  as  Indian  corn,  yield  abundant  crops.  Root  crops  do 
well,  and  the  native  grasses  of  Arkansas,  which  include 
thirty-five  varieties,  arc  remarkable  for  their  succulence 
and  their  fattening  properties.  The  hay  crop  is  more  im- 
portant in  Arkansas  than  in  any  other  Southern  State. 
Cotton  is  the  great  staple,  and  is  largely  grown,  both  on 
the  alluvial  lands  and  on  the  hills.  There  is  hardly  another 
State  iii  the  Union  which  has  so  large  a  proportion  of  ara- 
ble lands. 

7'xthfifif. — Wild  game,  consisting  of  bears,  deer,  turkeys, 
ilueks,  prairie-chickens,  and  quail,  is  abundant,  and  the 
rivers,  lakes,  and  bayous  are  well  stocked  with  fish,  among 
which  are  pickerel,  black  bass,  buffalo,  and  cattish,  the 
latter  sometimes  weighing  150  pounds.  In  the  bayous 
and  lakes,  and  in  the  Red,  Ouaehita,  and  Arkansas  rivers, 
the  alligator  occasionally  makes  his  appearance,  though 
less  abundant  than  in  Louisiana  and  Texas.  Serpents  and 
other  reptiles  arc  plentiful  in  the  lowlands,  and  the  rattle- 
snake and  moccasin  arc  found  in  the  hills. 
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t'/imatf. — Arkansas  has  as  a  whole  a  very  fine  climate.   It 

issh  hcnorlhcrshy  the  mountain-  ••«  tin-  .N.  and 

N.  W..  and  I'nini  'In'  fierce  heats  of  thr  Louisiana  lowlands 
I>y  its  di\crsiticd  nurfilcM;  and  its  long  ri\er  valleys.  The 
u  piirt  ion  ut  l  he  State  is  low  ami  hut,  :in<l  in  the  swampy 
mill  overflowed  I. imls  there  is  considerable  malarial  il 
— fever  ami  agu",  congesi  ivc  chilli!,  and  sometimes  M  ll.m 
fever —hut  on  the  higher  hui'ls  the  temperature  is  equable 
and  the  range  ut'  the  iliermimieler  mil.  excessive.  In  1870 
the  extreme  range  "f  the  therimimeter  fur  the  year  at 
Little  l!o"k  was  '.12°  :  the  highest  |i.,int  reached  was  96° 
fur  mi"  da-,  r;  the  lowest  point  was  4°  above 

zero    fur   one   day    in    lleeeniluT ;   tlie   average   temperature 

of  th'-   f -   iiiun'hs.  .lune.   .Inly.  August,  and   September. 

wns  7s"  30':  mid  the  average  uf  the  three  winter  months. 

Hi inl.i  r.  January,  and   February,  43°.     The  mean 

pi T;it»re  tor  the  year  was  82°.     The  rainfall  run 
to  on  inches  annually.     The  climate  has  a  high  reputation 
fur  the  relief  of  pnlmona-y  dis  'uses,  ami  from  the  vital  sta- 
tistics uf  fht-  census  of  1H70  would  si-em  tu  .Irs-Tve  it. 

I'rudurt*. — The  agricultural  pruduets  of  the  State  in 
1872  were:  Indian  eorn,  I  7.7  KI.IHIII  busln  -N;  wh. -at,  702,000 
bushels:  rye.  111,111)0  bushels;  oats,  703,000  bushels:  ri.-e 
(in  Is70),  T-l,"-'l  |iounds;  peas  and  beans.  47.376  bushels; 
potatoes,  Irish  (Sntnntiin  tubervtitm),  400,000  bushels; 

pota'oes,  sweet   I  11, it, 'tux  •  'lulit),  712,000    bushels:    tobaeeii, 

77U.IHIU  pounds;  hay,  I2,.">00  tons;  cotton.  2s::.:i72  bales 
of  450  pounds  ein-h  :  wool  (in  1870),  214, 784  pounds ;  bccs- 
nax  (in  IS70),  12,789  pounds;  honey,  276,324  pounds; 
butter  (iti  1870),  2.7:">3,1I31  pounds;  cheese,  2119  pounds; 
milk  MI:  I.  :;i,::.'>0  gallons.  The  orchard  products  in  1870 
were  $157,219;  products  of  market-gardens,  $55,697 ;  for- 
est prodaetl,  (84,226  j  »im-.  :;7::i  gallons;  cane-sugar,  92 
hogsheads;  maple  sugar,  1 185  pound- ;  <-ane  molasses,  72,008 
gallons;  sorghum  molasses,  147,203  gallons;  maple  mo- 
la--  i-s,  75  gallons.  The  number  of  acres  of  improved  land 
in  farms  in  1870  was  1, 859,821;  of  unimproved  land  in 
farms,  5,737,475  acres,  of  which  3,910,325  were  in  woodland, 
an  I  I.*-  ',,!.. "  in  oilier  unimproved  lands;  so  that  only 
22.fi  per  cent,  of  the  land  of  the  State  is  as  yet  taken  up  in 
farms.  The  present  cash  value  of  the  farms  of  the  State 
(in  IK70)  was  $44,0)9,098,  and  of  farming  implements  and 
mai-hincry,  $2,237,409.  The  total  amount  of  wages  paid 
fur  farm  labor  during  that  year  was  $4,061,952,  and  the 
total  estimated  value  of  all  farm  productions,  including 
betterments  and  additions  to  slock,  was  $40,701,699.  The 
valuation  of  nil  live-stock  in  1870  was  $17,222,556,  and  of 
animals  slaughtered  for  provisions,  $3,843,923.  In  Jan., 
1S7:1,  the  inmi'ier  of  horses,  as  estimated  by  the  agricultu- 
ral department,  was  1(10,700,  and  their  value,  $14,302,300; 
the  number  of  mules  was  82,800,  and  their  value,  $9,108,000; 
the  number  of  milch  cows  was  150,300,  and  their  value, 
$3,081,000;  the  number  of  oxen  and  other  cattle  was 
2.'>I.:>00,  and  their  value,  $4,523,400;  the  number  of  sheep 
wai  UiO,400,  and  their  value,  $321,200;  the  number  of 
swine  was  1,067,400,  and  their  value,  $4,269,600  :  making 
the  total  value  of  live-stock  at  that  time,  $35,604,500. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  State,  though  not 
fully  represented  in  the  census,  is  not  large;  but  it  will 
doubtless  increase,  as  no  State  in  the  Union  has.  more 
jilniuihint  water  -power,  eheaper  fuel,  or  a  larger  supply  of 
the  raw  material  tor  manntaetnres  in  close  proximity  to 
fuel  and  to  good  markets.  The  State  had  in  1870  two 
cotton-mills,  capital  SI  3.000,  using  66,400  pounds  of  cotton 
of  the  value  of  $13,780,  and  producing  $22,302  worth  of 
goods,  at  a  cost  for  labor  of  $4100.  There  were  at  the 
same  date  \'.\  wo-illen  manufactories,  with  $32,500  capital, 
using  I  l,i.:':;n  pounds  of  domestic  wool,  valued  at  $55,782, 
and  producing  goods  valued  at  $78,690,  with  a  cost  of  labor 
of  SOS70.  There  were  also  283  establishments  for  ginning 
cotton,  with  a  capital  ot '  S34  I. SL'.'I  :  '.',:<  for  the  manufacture 
of  Icath.  r. capital  SoL',100;  212  saw-mills,  capital  $691,400; 
272  flour  and  mciilmilN.  77,151.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  State  was  1364, 
capital  $2,13T,TS8;  itt Bgines,  ::m>,  with  6980  horse- 
power; water-wheels,  134, with  Ifi'.l!)  horse-power,  employ- 
ing 41:i."i  males  ahove  sixteen  years  of  age.  4.*i  females  above 
•u,  mid  271  children;  wages  paid  during  the  year, 
$7.il,9,'iO:  value  of  materials  used.  $4,823,641  ;  value  of  an- 
nual products, $7,096,474,  The  h e  manufactures  of  the 

State,  not  incluileii  in  tin  se.  were  reported  in  the  census  of 
1870  to  amount  to  SS07..ri73. 

i:<iilr,,t«li. — The  railroads  already  completed,  and  to  be 
['•ted  by  .Ian.  I.  Is7l.  have  an  extent  of  1169  miles. 
<H'  these  roads,  unly  I-S  miles  were  rnntplrtr'l  on  the  tir-t 
of  .Ian.,  Is70,  and  ten  years  earlier  there  were  but  .'ISA 
miles  in  operation,  of  tile  roads  now  nearly  or  quitecom- 
ph'lcd,  se\  era!  arc  trunk-roads,  formingportions  ot'the  great 
routes  i"  the  I'aeilic  or  to  Texas.  Thus,  the  Memphis  and 
Little  Kiirk  and  the  Little  Kock  and  Fort  Smith.  Loth,  we 
believe,  now  in  operation,  form  important  sections  of  the 


I'aeilic  road  which  is  DOW  in  progress  along  the  35th  paral- 
lel.    They  will  also  connect   by  u   idiort    link   with    nearly 
Miles   ol   complete   railway  to   the    North-west.      The 
ppi  Ked    l(i\er  and  liuaehita    11.11..  starting  from 

Cllieol  on  the    Mi.--i--ippi    KUei     and    *Zt  :ward 

to  Fulton  on  the   I'cd    Hiver.  will   su-tain  nearly  the  same 
relations  to  the  Pacific  road  along  the  ::2d  parallel  and  to  the 
International  of  Texas  as  the  roads  previously  named  do 
to  the  Inn- ol  the  .'..it  h  parallel.    More  than  "Oof  "its  I5.i  D 
aro  completed.      The    ('aim    and     Fulton    U.K.,    extending 

from  Cairo  (  III.)  and  from  St.  1 is.  i  ,,',  the  Iron  Mountain 

K.  11.,  to  Fulton  on  the  Hed  Kiver,  where  il  joins  the  Inter- 
national of  Texas,  traversing  fifteen  counties  of  the  Slate, 
and  forming  a  part  of  the  grand  trunk-line  from  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  to  Texas,  and  ultimately  to  Mexico,  is  one  of 
the  must  important  of  the  Arkansas  railroads.  It  is.:n| 
miles  in  length,  is  nearly  completed, and  will  be  finished  by 
Jan.  1,  1871.  Other  important  railways  in  the  State  arc 
the  Arkansas  Central,  from  l.iith-  Itoek  to  Helena:  tin- 
Little  Hock  Pine  Bluff  and  New  Orleans  R.  K.  and  its 
branch,  extending  from  Little  Hock  to  the  Mit-sisidppi 
Kiver  at  Chicot  and  to  the  Louisiana  line;  the  Helena 
branch  of  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  It.  K. :  the  Mi  mphis  Shreve- 
port  and  Jefferson  Branch  It.  K..  which  l<  aves  the  Mem- 
phis and  Little  Itoek  at  Duvall's  Bluff;  the  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana  H.  K.  from  Little  Itoek  to  Alexandria  (La.),  not 
yet  graded;  and  the  Arkansas  Western,  which  is  to  be  the 
connecting  link  between  the  road  on  the  35th  parallel  and 
the  network  of  railroads  in  Kansas  and  South-western 
Missouri.  There  have  been  awarded  to  these  railroads  by 
the  State  the  loan  of  its  credit  to  the  extent  of  $15,001)  per 
mile  to  roads  having  no  land-grant,  and  $10,000  per  mile  to 
those  having  land-grants.  These  credits  and  bonds,  having 
thirty  years  to  run  and  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent.,  the 
interest  to  be  paid  by  the  roads,  have  been  awarded  to  the 
extent  of  850  miles,  or  $11,400,000,  but  only  a  portion  of 
the  bonds  have  yet  been  issued.  The  land-grants  to  these 
companies  are  not  far  from  6,000,000  acres. 

/VwMiem. — The  State  debt  of  Arkansas,  present  and  (so 
far  as  the  railroads  are  concerned)  prospective,  amounts 
to  $19,398,000,  and  is  classified  as  follows:  funded  debt, 
including  the  amount  due  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
loaned  to  the  State  many  years  ago  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment, $4,430,000  ;  State-aid  railroad  bonds,  as  specified 
above,  $11,400,000  (not  all  issued  yet);  levee  lionds, 
$3,000,000  (only  about  $1,600,000  yet  issued);  ten-year 
bonds  lo  supply  casual  deficits,  $300,000;  floating  debt, 
$264,000.  The  railroads  will  generally  be  able  to  pay  the 
interest  on  their  bonds,  so  that  the  financial  position  of  the 
State  is  not  discreditable  to  it.  The  valuation  of  property 
is  rapidly  increasing:  in  1870  the  en  tire  assessed  valuation, 
real  and  personal  (which  was  about  50  per  cent,  of  the 
real  values),  was  $94,528,843;  in  1872  it  had  increased  to 
nearly  $120,000,000,  of  which  a  little  more  than  $80,000,000 
was  real  estate,  and  not  quite  $40,000,000  personal  prop- 
erty. The  true  valuation  in  1870,  according  to  the  ninth 
census,  was  $156,394,691.  Aside  from  the  State  debt, 
there  are  county  debts,  mostly  the  issue  of  county  bonds 
to  railroads,  etc.,  and  town  and  city  debtg.  The  former 
amounted  in  1870  to  $536,649,  and  the  latter  to  $154,986. 
The  taxation  (aside  from  national  taxes)  in  1870  reached 
the  sum  of  $2,866,890,  of  which  $950,894  wag  the  State 
tax,  $1,738,760  county  taxes,  and  $177,236  town  and  city 
taxes.  The  State  tax  now  yields  a  little  more,  and  the 
credit  of  the  State  is  fast  improving.  As  an  interior  and 
riparian  State,  Arkansas  has  no  foreign  commerce  and  no 
largo  river-port.  Her  eotton  is  mostly  shipped  through 
Memphis  and  New  Orleans.  Her  interior  commerce  through 
her  navigable  rivers  and  her  rapidly  extending  railroad 
system  is  already  considerable,  and  is  fast  increasing. 

Until;,  and  'I'rimii-  lltinkinri-hmun. — There  are  two 
national  banks  in  the  State — the  Merchants'  National  at 
Little  Kock,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000,  and  the  National 
Hank  of  Western  Arkansas  at  Fort  Smith,  capital  $55,000. 
There  are  no  State  banks  and  no  savings  banks.  There 
are  ten  private  banking-houses — three  at  Little  Kock,  two 
at  Fayettcville,  two  at  Pine  Bluff,  and  one  each  at  Augusta, 
Camdcn,  and  Helena. 

fntiirance. — There  were  no  life,  fire,  or  marine  insurance 
companies  in  the  State  up  to  Oct.,  1872,  but  several  of  the 
St.  Louis,  Memphis,  Richmond,  and  New  Orleans  com- 
panies, and  perhaps  others,  had  agencies  at  Little  Rock 
and  other  points. 

/'o/m/iiii'in. — Arkansas  was  organized  as  a  Territory  in 
181 11.  ami  its  tirst  appearance  a-  a  distinct  Territory  in  the 
census  was  in  IM.MI,  when  it  had  1 1. 2.V>  inhabitants, though 
settlements  w  ithin  its  present  boundaries,  but  then  belong- 
ing to  the  Territory  of  Louisiana,  had  been  reported  in 
l-ln  as  having  10U2  inhabitants;  in  1830  the  number  was 

30, .'^-i:  J,,  t  Mil.  after  it  bad  been  admitted  as  a  Stale.  !l." 

in  1860, 209,8117;  in  Istlo.  184,450 j  and  in  isro.  484,471.    Its 
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population  now  considerably  exceeds  525,000.  The  den- 
sity of  the  population  at  the  last  census  was  nearly  9.3  in- 
habitants to  the  square  mile.  The  greater  part  of  the 
State  is  considerably  below  this  average,  and  only  a  tract 
comprising  six  or  seven  counties  on  both  sides  of  the  Ar- 
kansas River  in  the  centre  of  the  State  is  materially  above 
it.  Of  the  population  in  1870,  362,115  were  whites,  122,169 
colored,  98  Chinese,  and  89  Indians.  Of  the  whole  num- 
ber, 479,445  were  natives  of  the  U.  S.,  and  5026  were  of 
foreign  birth;  of  the  natives,  10,617  had  one  or  both 
parents  foreign,  9SU3  bad  a  foreign  father,  8484  a  foreign 
mother,  and  7760  hail  a  foreign  father  and  foreign  mother. 
Of  the  natives,  170,398  whites,  62,463  colored,  and  21  In- 
dians, or  nearly  one-half,  were  born  in  Arkansas,  about 
230,000  in  the  other  Southern  and  South-western  States, 
and  the  remainder  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States 
and  Territories.  The  foreigners  were  mostly  Germans 
and  Irish.  Of  the  total  population,  248,261  were  males 
and  236,210  females;  of  the  native  population,  244,491 
were  males  and  234,954  females;  of  the  foreign  popula- 
tion, 3770  were  males  and  125(1  females;  of  the  whites, 
186,445  were  males  and  175,670  females;  of  the  colored 
races,  61,680  were  males  and  60,489  females.  Dividing 
these,  again,  into  negroes  and  mulattoes,  there  were  55,436 
male  negroes  and  54,395  females  ;  6244  male  mulattoes  and 
6092  females.  Of  the  whole  population,  84,645  males  and 
80,847  females  were  of  school  age,  or  between  five  and 
eighteen  years. 

Education. — The  whole  number  of  children  attending 
school  during  some  part  of  the  year  1869-70  in  the  State 
was  62,572,  of  whom  62,541)  were  natives  and  26  foreign- 
ers; 56,788  were  whites  and  5784  colored;  33,068  males 
and  29,504  females.  Of  persons  ten  years  old  and  over, 
111,799  could  not  read,  and  133,339  could  not  write.  Of 
these,  28,298  were  white  males  and  35,797  white  females ; 
34,896  were  colored  males  and  34,326  colored  females. 
There  were  in  the  State,  according  to  the  census,  1978 
schools  of  all  classes,  with  2297  teachers,  of  whom  1653 
were  males  and  644  females ;  81,526  pupils,  of  whom  41,939 
were  males  and  39,587  females.  The  total  income  for  the 
support  of  these  schools  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1870, 
was  $681,962,  of  which  §7300  was  from  endowment, 
$555,331  from  taxation  and  public  funds,  and  119,331  from 
other  sources,  including  tuition.  Of  these  1978  schools, 
1744  were  public,  including  1  normal  school,  with  3  teach- 
ers and  62  scholars,  with  $10,061  income;  3  high  schools, 
with  6  teachers  and  140  scholars,  and  $3600  income ;  225 
graded  common  schools,  with  289  teachers  and  11,887 
pupils,  and  an  income  of  $93,500;  1515  ungraded  common 
schools,  with  1668  teachers,  59,956  scholars,  and  an  income 
of  $445,300.  There  were  also  3  colleges,  with  10  professors, 
235  students,  of  whom  125  were  males  and  110  females, 
and  $7700  income.  Of  these,  St.  John's  College  at  Little 
Rock  was  founded  in  1857  by  the  Masons,  and  is  sustained 
by  them ;  Judson  University  at  Prospect  Bluff  is  sustained 
by  the  Baptists,  and  Cane  Hill  College  at  Cane  Hill  by  the 
Christians.  There  were  30  academies,  with  61  teachers  and 
•2144  pupils,  of  whom  1102  were  males  and  1042  females,  and 
$25,387  income.  There  were  four  technical  schools  ;  a  State 
asylum  for  the  blind  at  Little  Rock,  established  in  1859, 
which,  according  to  the  census,  had  4  teachers  and  30 
pupils  (a  later  report  makes  the  number  of  teachers  and 
employe's  11,  and  of  pupils  40),  and  an  income  of  $11,000 
(the  report  of  commissioner  of  education  says  $18,000); 
one  institute  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  also  at  Little  Rock, 
with  22  teachers  and  employfis,  72  pupils,  and  an  income 
of  $22,452 ;  2  schools  of  art  and  music,  with  3  teachers, 
20  pupils,  and  $1000  income.  There  were  also  187  day 
and  boarding  schools,  with  241  teachers,  6H18  scholars 
(3484  males  and  3334  females),  and  $67,214  income;  and 
10  parochial  and  charity  schools,  with  11  teachers,  210 
pupils,  and  $6300  income.  The  "  Educational  Year-Book  " 
for  1 873  makes  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
2035  ;  their  salaries  in  the  country,  $40  to  $100  per  month, 
in  the  cities,  $75  to  $125  per  month.  There  are  10  school 
superintendents,  one  to  each  judicial  circuit,  each  having 
a  salary  of  $3000  per  annum.  The  school  fund  is  $95,501. 
The  number  of  children  of  school  ng<:  is  194,314,  of  whom 
182,474  are  registered,  but  the  average  attendance  is  only 
32,863.  The  newly  established  school  system  of  the  State, 
organized  in  1868,  and  since  amended,  is  very  eflieicnt.  By 
the  amendments  adopted  in  1873  education  is  made  com- 
pulsory between  certain  ages.  The  board  of  education, 
which  possesses  large  powers,  consists,  of  the  State  super- 
intendent of  schools  and  the  ten  circuit  superintendents. 
The  State  superintendent  is  elected  by  the  people  on  the 
general  State  ticket,  and  serves  for  four  years ;  the  circuit 
superintendents  are  appointed  by  the  governor  for  four 
years.  A  district  trustee  is  elected  annually  in  each  school 
district,  who  has  charge  of  the  school  affairs  and  local 
educational  interests  of  his  district,  and  is  the  executive 


school  officer  within  his  jurisdiction.  The  State  board  of 
education  prescribes  lists  of  text-books,  puts  in  operation 
the  provisions  of  the  school  law,  and  makes  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  common  schools  and  the 
general  educational  interests  of  the  State.  It  directs  also 
the  establishment  of  separate  schools  for  white  and  colored 
children  and  youth.  The  teachers  are  examined  by  the 
circuit  superintendents.  The  schools  of  Arkansas  have 
received  hitherto  about  $9500  annually  from  the  Peabody 
fund.  A  State  industrial  university  to  receive  the  agricul- 
tural land-grants  was  established  at  Fayetteville  in  1871, 

Libraries. — The  census  of  1870  reports  1181  libraries 
of  all  classes,  public  and  private,  in  the  State,  with  an  ag- 
gregate of  135,564  volumes;  of  these,  888  were  private, 
and  contained  81,232  volumes  ;  of  the  remaining  293, 1  is  the 
State  Library,  with  12,500  volumes;  6  are  town  or  city 
libraries,  with  an  aggregate  of  250  volumes;  29  are  court 
or  law  libraries,  with  5747  volumes;  216  were  Sabhath- 
school  libraries,  with  29,412  volumes,  and  37  church  libra- 
ries, with  4930  volumes.  There  were  also  4  circulating  libra- 
ries, with  1493  volumes. 

Newspapers  and  Periodical*. — In  1870  there  were  56 
newspapers  and  periodicals  of  all  descriptions  in  the  State, 
having  a  circulation  of  29,830,  and  issuing  1,824,860  copies 
annually.  Of  these,  3  were  dailies  (4  dailies  in  1872),  having 
a  circulation  of  1250;  1  was  a  tri-wcckly,  with  a  circula- 
tion of  300  (there  were  2  tri-wcekly  papers  in  1872);  48 
were  weeklies,  having  a  circulation  of  26,280,  and  4  were 
monthlies,  with  a  circulation  of  2000.  Two  of  these  were 
agricultural,  with  a  circulation  of  1000,  and  printing  12,000 
copies  annually ;  52  were  political — viz.  48  weekly,  1  tri- 
weekly, and  3  daily — with  an  aggregate  circulation  of 
27,830,  and  printing  annually  1,800,860  copies;  1  was  re- 
ligious, a  monthly,  with  a  circulation  of  500,  and  an  annual 
issue  of  6000  copies ;  and  1  educational,  with  the  same  cir- 
culation and  annual  issue. 

Churches. — There  were,  according  to  the  census  in  1870, 
1371  church  organizations  of  all  denominations  in  the 
State,  and  1141  church  edifices,  having  264,225  sittings, 
and  holding  church  property  valued  at  $854,975.  Of  these, 
463  were  regular  Baptist  churches,  with  394  edifices,  1 03,250 
sittings,  and  $195,725  of  church  property  (the  "Baptist 
Almanac"  for  1873  gives  the  number  of  churches  in  1872 
as  648,  with  408  ministers  and  36,040  members) ;  of  other 
Baptist  denominations  (Christians,  Disciples,  etc.),  there 
were  100  churches,  68  church  edifices,  15,150  sittings,  and 
property  valued  at  $38,725 ;  of  Episcopalians  there  were 
15  churches,  13  church  edifices,  S695  sittings,  and  property 
valued  at  $43,450  (the  "  Protestant  Episcopal  Almanac" 
for  1873  gives  Arkansas  1  diocese,  1  bishop,  11  presbyters, 
715  communicants,  153  baptisms,  and  131  confirmations) ; 
there  was  1  Jewish  synagogue,  with  300  sittings  and  $6500 
of  property ;  2  Lutheran  churches  and  2  church  edifices, 
with  1025  sittings  and  property  valued  at  $10,000;  there 
were  583  Methodist  congregations,  485  church  edifices, 
91,890  sittings,  and  property  valued  at  $276,850.  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  numbers  of  the  Methodists 
in  the  State,  as  they  belong  to  four  or  five  different  organi- 
zations, some  of  which  do  not  publish  detailed  statistics. 
The  Southern  Methodist  Church  had  about  34,000  members 
in  1872;  the  Protestant  Methodists  about  4000;  the  col- 
ored Methodists  probably  6000  or  7000,  and  all  others  per- 
haps 10,000;  of  regular  Presbyterians  (i".  e.  Presbyterian 
Church  South  and  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South) 
there  were  106  churches,  87  church  edifices,  23,175  sittings, 
$101,625  of  church  property  (there  were  in  1872  only  39 
ordained  ministers  reported  in  the  "Presbyterian  Alma- 
nac"); of  other  Presbyterians  (Cumberland)  there  were  55 
churches,  44  edifices,  10.425  sittings,  $77,500  of  church 
property  (the  Cumberland  Presbyterians  in  1872  had  87 
ordained  ministers  in  Arkansas,  and  probably  a  larger 
number  of  churches) ;  there  were  11  Roman  Catholic  con- 
gregations, 11  church  edifices,  5250  sittings,  $82,500  of 
church  property,  1  diocese,  that  of  Little  Rock,  or  "  Pe- 
tropolis,"  and  1  bishop ;  there  was  1  Universalist  congre- 
gation, 1  church  edifice,  valued  at  $400,  and  with  200  sit- 
tings ;  there  were  34  congregations  designated  as  Union, 
35  church  edifices,  9865  sittings,  $21,700  church  property. 

Constitution,  Courts,  Itfpresentatives  in  Congress,  etc. — The 
present  constitution  of  the  State  was  adopted  by  the  con- 
stitutional convention  of  the  State  Feb.  11,  1868,  and  rati- 
fied by  the  people  Mar.  13, 1868.  It  provides,  among  other 
things,  that  the  paramount  allegiance  of  every  citizen  is 
due  to  the  Federal  government  in  the  exercise  of  all  its 
constitutional  powers,  as  defined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  U.  S.,  and  that  no  power  exists  in  the  people  of  this  or 
any  other  State  of  the  Union  to  dissolve  their  connection 
therewith,  or  perform  any  act  tending  to  impair,  subvert, 
or  resist  the  supreme  authority  of  the  U.  S.  The  equality 
of  all  persons  before  the  law  shall  be  recognized  and  ever 
remain  inviolate,  nor  shall  any  citizen  ever  be  deprived  of 
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any  ri^ht,  privilege,  or  immunity,  nor  t'Xffnptctl  from  any 

hunlcn  nr  ilulv,  on  an-iiun!  of  r;u-f,  color,  (if  ]»n'vioilB  con- 
dition. 'I'))'1  St;it»-  o!ti''«T-  an'  :i  ^<n»'im>r.  lh-u(rri:int-gOV- 
t-ninr,  si'cn-tury  of  .«t;itr,  umliior,  trrii-iin-r,  atn.rm-y-gen- 
eral,  mid  KU|M>rinU-n<l(-iit  of  |»nl>lir  srhool-,  ;.ll  Hio-rn  Irv  ihr 
auiilitii'dHrrturriat  a  genera  I  fleet  ion.  Their  term  of  office  is 
four  years.  Tin-  li-^i.-hti  nn-  i-mi  -i  -;-  ,.f  ;i  -.  n  ;i'.-  of  1!  1  inem- 
IHT-.  '  'lioM-n  tor  in  in*  yi  ;ir,-,  ;nnl  11  hoiiiHMif  rep  resell  t  Ji  1  i 
Hli  im-inU'rs,  elioKen  tor  two  ye;ir.«.  Tilt-  legislature  nn.ts 
liifnni;illy  in  January.  Every  male  pcrxon  horn  in  the,  I".  S., 
ami  every  male  prrnon  who  is  nuturulixed  or  has  declared 
bis  intention  to  uccoinc  a  citizen,  who  is  twenty-one 
old  or  u[iu  iinl,  ;md  has  resided  in  the  Stud;  for  six  months 
next  prrcctlin^  the  election — except  criminals.  idiots,  insane 
us,  soldier*  and  sailors  in  the  service  of  the  I".  S.,  und 
certain  classed  who  participated  in  the  civil  war — shall  he 
<1.  i  iiird  mi  elector.  The  supremo  court  of  the  Slate  con- 
sista  of  ono  chief-just lee  :m<l  lour  associate  justices,  all  ap- 
|iointi-d  hy  the  governor  for  ei^ht  veins.  It  has  apprlhih 
jurisdiction.  There  are  ten  circuits,  to  each  of  which  there 
is  a  circuit  court,  which  has  original  juriadictiun  over  all 
criminal  cases  not  otherwise  expressly  provided  for  hy  law. 
The  judges  and  district  attorneys  of  these  courts  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate,  for  the  term  of  four  years.  The  constitution 
makes  it.  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  to  establish  and 
in:iinf:iiii  free  schools.  By  the  act  of  Congress  of  Dec.  14, 
1S7I.  Arkansas  is  entitled  to  four  representatives  in  Con- 
gtv-^  during  the  present  decade. 

Cnuntieg. — There  are  64  counties  in  the  State, as  follows: 


COUXTIK*. 

Pop.  ID  1870. 

Pop.  ia  I860 

Pop.  in  I860. 

UH 

>VM1 

:V-»4.-> 

AslilfV  

8,042 

8.590 

2,058 

l!"Mt"II  

18,881 

9,806 

3,710 



7,032 

Hriulley  

fviii; 

BJH 

3,829 

Callioun  

3,853 

4.103 

l';n-ro|l  

r,,7  st> 

9,383 

4,614 

rllirot  

7,214 

9,234 

5,115 

Clurke  

11,953 

9,735 

4,070 

11,397 

12,449 

8,112 

6,697 

3,583 

Craii;lir:i(l  

4,577 

3,066 

s  '.i.-,; 

7  K.-.II 

7,960 

Criltcnden  

8,831 

4,920 

2,648 

3,915 

Dallas  

5,707 

8,283 

6,877 

Dcsha  

6,125 

6,459 

2,911 

Drew  

9,960 

9,078 

3,276 

Franklin  

9,627 

7,298 

3,972 

4,843 

4024 

1,819 

Grant  

3,943 

7  .•>;;{ 

5843 

2,593 

13,768 

i:t':ts<) 

7,672 

5877 

5635 

3,609 

14,566 

14,307 

7,767 

6806 

7215 

3,213 

T;i<  ksmi  

7,268 

10.403 

;;  OM; 

15733 

14971 

5,834 

9  152 

7  612 

5227 

9139 

8464 

5  ±-'!> 

5981 

9372 

5274 

Mttle  Kivcr  

::'-':iii 

Madison  

8231 

7740 

4,823 

3,979 

6  192 

2  308 

Mis.si-Mppi  

:;»;;;;! 

3895 

2368 

8  336 

5657 

2049 

Montgomery  

2  984 

3633 

1958 

4  374 

3393 

1  758 

Ouachita  

12  975 

12936 

9  591 

2.6&1 




15  372 

14  877 

6935 

L'lke  

3,788 

r>iinsett  , 

1  720 

•>  ('.-'I 

2  .108 

l*«lk  

3376 

I*OJK>  

s  'i-ti; 

7  883 

5*604 

Piiloski  

lt;in<lulph  

7  466 

<(.  I-'  rum  is    . 

Saline  

3arber  

Scott  

Seltusiiun  



I'nion  


,,if  

YeU  

Lincoln.  Xevaila,  and  Surlier  counties  were  organized  by 
(he  legislature  in  1S71. 

pal  7V.ir»«. — Little  Rock,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
is  also  the  largest  town.     It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 


Arkansas  River  at  a  point  where  it  in  always  navigable, 
and  is  now  also  a  railroad  centre  for  six  or  seven  important 
railroads,  several  of  them  trunk  linen.  It  has  also  some 
manufactories.  It  is  ^rov,  in;r  \  crv  rapidly.  Its  population 
in  I  sill  was  2 1C,:.  U,S80j  »n<l  it  has 

now  (IS?:!)  nearly  L'II.OOII  ii,h;,l,it;u,t<.  The  other  towns  of 
importance  are  Fort  Smith,  in  Sdiu-iian  county,  also  on  the 
Arkansas  Hi  ver,  on  tin-  U  .  line  -of  tin  Sinii'.pupulation  2227  ; 
Van  Burcn,  nearly  "|>|. "-Hi-  l./n  Smiili.  Imi  in  Crowfor* 
county,  population  :>L".n;:  I'im-  lilun.un  I  lie  Lower  Arkansas, 
in  Jefferson  county,  population  L'n-1  ;  Mi  li'ua,  on  thcMisnis- 
>-ippi.  in  Phillip.-  <-ui>nty,  pupulation  2249;  Hot  Springs,  in 
lint  Spring-  ruiinty,  tin-  .site  nl'  lln-  r;un>Hi-<  mini-ral  springs, 

Population  1-7'i ;  Camden,  in  Oua<;hita  eountv,  population 
612;  Fayettevillc,  in  Washington  county,  in   iii.    N.  \V . 
part  of   the   State,  population    965;    and    Dardanelle,  in 
YH I  county,  in  the  W.  part  of  the  State,  population  920. 

//istory. — The  first  settlement  within  the  present  limits 
'•I'  Arkansas  wa«  made  in  1G70  by  the  French,  on  or  near 
the  St.  Francis  River,  where  it  discharges  its  waters  into 
the  Mississippi.  It  was  a  portion  of  the  French  territory 
until  1803,  when  Louisiana  Territory,  of  which  it  was  a 
part,  was  purchased  from  France  by  President  Jefferson  to 
give  the  I .  S.  control  of  the  Mississippi  River.  In  1812, 
Louisiana  having  been  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State, 
the  remaining  territory  was  reorganized  as  Missouri  Ter- 
ritory, and  in  1819,  Missouri  having  framed  a  State  con- 
stitution, Arkansas  and  the  Indian  Territory  were  organized 
as  Arkansas  Territory,  and  remained  in  that  condition  until 
June  15,  1836,  when  the  State  with  its  present  boundaries 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  the  twenty-fifth  State.  Its 
progress  was  slow  for  a  time.  It  had,  as  we  have  seen,  less 
than  100,000  inhabitants  in  1840,  and  but  209,897  in  1850. 
Between  1850  and  1860  its  fertile  lands  and  facilities  for 
shipping  cotton  attracted  large  numbers  of  cotton-planters 
to  it  from  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  slave  States,  and  its  popu- 
lation more  than  doubled  during  that  decade.  Settled  al- 
most exclusively  from  the  Southern  States,  its  population 
were  very  thoroughly  identified  with  the  maintenance  of 
slavery,  and  it  entered  heartily  into  the  secession  move- 
ment, though  not  quite  so  early  as  some  of  the  States  E. 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  State  convention  assembled  at 
Little  Rock  and  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession  Mar.  4, 
1861.  During  the  war  Arkansas  had  its  full  share  of  the 
disasters  and  wretchedness  caused  by  war.  A  large  num- 
ber of  its  own  citizens  were  with  the  Southern  armies,  and 
much  of  its  territory  was  overrun  by  the  hostile  forces. 
The  battles  of  Pea  Ridge  and  Fayettevillc,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral lesser  engagements,  were  fought  in  its  N.  W.  section 
in  1862,  the  capture  of  Arkansas  Post  took  place  in  Jan., 
1863,  and  during  the  same  year  Helena  and  Little  Rock 
were  captured,  and  Ocn.  Grant's  army  marched  through 
the  bottom-lands  W.  of  the  Mississippi  to  Bruiusburg  and 
Hard  Times  landings,  on  their  way  to  the  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Vicksburg.  Before  the  close  of  18C3  the  State  was 
substantially  controlled  by  the  Federal  troops.  On  the  8th 
of  Jan.,  1864,  a  convention  was  assembled  to  revise  the 
State  constitution.  The  amended  constitution  was  adopted 
by  the  people  Mar.  18,  1864,  by  a  vote  of  12,177  in  its  favor 
and  226  against  it.  The  legislature  was  reorganized  umlcr 
the  new  constitution,  but  it  was  not  recognized  by  Congress 
as  a  legal  government.  Though  ready  to  abolish  slavery, 
the  people  were  not  at  that  time  prepared  to  remove  the 
disabilities  under  which  the  adherents  to  the  Union  party 
had  labored,  and  for  the  next  four  years  they  were  remanded 
to  the  control  of  a  military  government.  This  was  admin- 
istered generally  with  lenity  and  justice,  but  the  people 
were  restless  under  it.  In  1867,  Arkansas  was  united  with 
Mississippi  as  the  fourth  military  district,  and  Brigadier- 
General  E.  0.  ('.  Ord  was  placed  in  command  of  it.  He 
directed  an  election  for  a  btato  constitutional  convention 
to  be  held  in  Nov.,  1867.  The  election  resulted  in  a  ma- 
jority of  14,000  for  a  convention,  which  met  Jan.  8,  1868, 
and  on  the  4th  of  Feb.  following  reported  a  constitution, 
which  was  adopted  and  ratified  hy  the  people  Mar.  13, 1868. 
Tho  State  was  restored  to  the  Union  by  vote  of  Congress 
June  22,  1868,  over  the  veto  of  President  Johnson.  At  the 
first  election  of  State  officers  held  under  the  new  constitu- 
tion, Col.  Powell  Clayton,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the 
Federal  army,  was  elected  governor,  and  held  the  office 
until  1871,  when  he  was  elected  U.  S.  Senator,  and  the 
lieutenant-governor  became  acting  governor.  In  1872  an 
electinn  t'nik  phici-  for  jiovcrnnr  :it  tin-  Mime  time  with  the 
Presidential  election,  ami  Elisha  Baxter,  Republican,  was 
reported  elected  by  a  majority  of  326C  over  Mr.  Brooks, 
the  Democratic  and  Liberal  Republican  candidate.  There 
was,  however,  a  contest  as  to  the  legality  of  tin-  voti-  in 
some  of  the  districts,  nnd  sonic  <>f  the  supporters  of  Gov- 
ernor Baxter  becoming  dissatisfied  with  his  action,  an  effort 
w:is  inaiir  to  unsc.it  him  hy  a  vote  of  the.  legislature,  de- 
claring the  election  void  through  fraud.  The  supreme  court 
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of  the  State  having  decided  that  thin  could  not  be  accom- 
plished, Mr.  Hrooks  in  June,  1873,  proceeded  against  the 
governor  with  an  action  of  quo  wan-untu  brought  in  one 
of  the  counties  of  the  State. 

llnr,  fiiuru. — The   governors  of  the  State  have  been  as 
follows : 


TERRITORIAL. 

James  Miller 1819-25 

George  Izard \*-<>-'2:i 

John  Pope 1829-33 

William  S.  Fulton 1835-30 

STATE. 


Jame*  S.  Comvay 18:!0-40  Ozro  A.  Hadley  (acting).. 1871-72 


Archibald  Yell 1840-44 


Samuel  Adams  (acting\..1844-44 

Tliomat,  S.  L>rew .....1844-48 

John  S.  lloanc 1848-62 

Klias  N.  ("onway i.-:,::-on 

Henry  M.  Hector 1800-04 

Isaac  Murphy 1804-08 

I'owcll  Clayton 1808-71 


lilislia  Baxter 1872- 


Preiitlriitiaf  Votes. — Arkansas  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1836,  and  cast  her  first  vote  for  President  in  No- 
vember of  that  year.  This  and  the  subsequent  votes  have 
been  as  follows : 


Elcot. 
JW. 

Klcc. 
vote. 

"ijful 
candidate. 

Democratic 
candidate. 

Pop. 
vole. 

Whip  find 
Rup.  eanda. 

Pop. 
vote. 

1836 

3 

Van  Buren.. 

Van  Buren.. 

•2,  toil 

Harrison. 

1,238 

ISill 

3 

Harrison  

Van  Burcu.. 

0.049 

Harrison. 

5,160 

IS  (4 

S    il'olk  

I'olk  

9,540 

Clay. 

5,504 

1848 

3    iTaylor  

Cass  

9,800 

Taylor. 

7,588 

is~a 

4 

Pierce  12.173 

Scott. 

7,404 

1866 

4 

Buchanan  ... 

Buchanan... 

-'1,910 

Fillmore. 

10,787 

1860 

4 

Lincoln  

Breck'ridge. 

28,732 

1  Bell. 
J  Dougl's. 

20,094 
5,227 

1804 

no  vote 

no  vote 

1808 

5 

Grant  

.Seymour. 

19,078 

Grant  

22,112 

1872 

6 

Grant  

Greeley. 

37,927 

Grant  

41,073 

L.  P.  BnOCKETT. 

Arkansas,  a  county  in  the  E.  S.  E.  of  Arkansas,  con- 
tains about  1200  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  W. 
by  the  Arkansas  River,  and  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
White  River,  both  of  which  are  navigable  for  steamboats. 
The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  forms  part  of  the  Grand 
Prairie.  This  county  is  made  up  of  tine  prairie  and  bot- 
tom lands.  Corn  and  cotton  are  the  staple  crops.  Capi- 
ta), De  Witt.  Pop.  8268. 

Arkansas,  a  township  of  Arkansas  co.,  Ark.  Pop.  683. 

Arkansas  City,  on  the  southern  border  of  Kansas,  in 
Cowley  co.,  is  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arkansas  and  Walnut 
rivers.  The  town  commands  the  trade  of  the  adjoining 
country  and  territory.  Although  the  town  is  but  three 
years  old,  it  has  one  weekly  newspaper,  a  wagon-and-car- 
riage  manufactory,  stores,  shops,  etc.  in  abundance.  Three 
years  ago  it  was  the  hunting-ground  of  the  Osage  Indians, 
who  frequently  visit  the  place  to  trade.  The  location  of 
the  town  is  high,  dry.  and  healthy.  Its  support  is  from 
the  vast  farming  region  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and 
from  the  Texan  cattle  and  Indian  trade. 

C.  M.  SCOTT,  PUB.  "ARKANSAS  CITY  TRAVELLER." 

Arkan'sas  In'dians,  now  generally  called  Qua- 
paws,  a  tribe  allied  by  language  to  the  Dakotas,  formerly 
.resided  on  the  Ohio.  Like  the  northern  Dakotas,  they  appear 
to  have  been  once  divided  into  several  bands  or  minor  tribes. 
Driven  from  their  old  haunts  by  the  Illinois  and  other  In- 
dians, they  went  southward,  and  became  the  constant  and 
powerful  allies  of  the  French  of  Louisiana.  They  number 
at  present  some  200,  and  live  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

Arkansas  Post,  a  post-village  of  Arkansas  co.,  Ark., 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arkansas  River,  00  miles  from  its 
mouth,  117  miles  S.  E.  of  Little  Rock,  settled  by  the  French 
in  1685.  During  the  civil  war  this  post  was  garrisoned  and 
fortified  by  the  Confederates.  On  Jan.  11, 1863,  a  combined 
attack  of  the  U.  S.  military  and  naval  forces  under  General 
McClernaud  and  Admiral  Porter  was  made  upon  the  place, 
and  its  works  were  finally  carried  by  storm.  A  large  num- 
ber of  prisoners  were  captured,  and  immense  quantities  of 
mattricl,  stores,  etc. 

Arkansas  Stone,  a  material  largely  employed  for 
hones  and  oil-stones,  consists  of  novacufite,  which  is  quar- 
ricil  extensively  in  Hot  Springs  and  Grant  counties,  Ark. 
Some  of  it  is  wrought  in  the  neighborhood,  but  most  of  it 
is  carried  to  New  Albany,  Ind.,  where  it  is  cut  and  pre- 
pared for  market.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  and  valuable  stone. 

Ark'ansite,  a  name  given  to  the  thick  black  crystals 
of  brookite  (titanic  acid),  found  at  Magnet  Cove  in  the 
Ozark  Mountains  of  Arkansas. 

Arko'na,  or  Arcona,  a  promontory  on  the  N.  side  of 
tin.  Prussian  island  of  RUgen,  in  the  Baltic.  Here  is  a 
lighthouse  on  the  site  of  the  heathen  temple  of  Swantcwit, 
which  King  Waldemar  of  Denmark  burned  in  1  I  (IS. 

Ar'kosc,  a  rock  composed  of  fragments  of  felspar ;  a 
kind  of  felspathic  sandstone. 

Ark'wright,  a  township  of  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y 
Pop.  1030. 


Arkwright  (Sir  RICHARD),  an  English  inventor  noted 
for  his  great  improvements  in  the  cotion  manufacture,  was 
born  at  Preston,  in  Lancashire,  Dec.  2.'!,  1732.  He  learned 
the  trade  of  a  barber,  which  he  soon  abandoned,  and  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  invention  of  machinery  for  spinning 
cotton.  At  that  time  no  machine  had  been  invented  that 
could  produce  cotton  yarn  of  sufficient  strength  and  tenuity 
to  be  ht  for  warp.  In  1708  he  set  up  at.  Preston  his  first 
spinning-frame,  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent  in  1769. 
He  removed  to  Nottingham  in  1T6U,  and  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Need  and  Strutt.  His  machine  caused  a  great  ex- 
tension of  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  greatly  promoted 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  He  became  the  proprietor  of 
several  cotton-mills  moved  by  water-power,  which  he  man- 
aged with  great  ability  and  success,  and  he  may  be  called 
the  founder  of  the  factory  system,  lor  he  introduced  a  sys- 
tem of  management  so  admirable  that  it  was  generally 
adopted,  and  has  never  been  materially  improved.  Although 
his  patent  was  infringed,  and  he  was  defeated  in  several 
lawsuits  which  he  instituted  to  defend  his  rights,  his  busi- 
ness prospered,  and  he  amassed  a  fortune  of  about  £500,000. 
He  was  knighted  by  George  III.  in  1786.  Died  Aug.  3, 
1792.  (See  ••  Edinburgh  Review  "  for  June,  1827;  BAI.NKS, 
"History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture  in  Great  Britain," 
1835.) 

Arlar'ka,  a  township  of  Macon  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  542. 

Arlaud  (JACQUES  ANTOINE),  a  Swiss  miniature-painter, 
born  at  Geneva  May  18,  1008,  worked  in  Paris  and  London 
with  success.  He  was  a  friend  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Died 
at  Geneva  May  25,  1746. 

Aries  (anc.  Ar'claa,  Arela'te,  or  Arela'timt),  a  city  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Bouches-du-Rhone,  and  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Rhone,  15  miles  from  the  Mediterranean 
and  53  miles  by  rail  N.  W.  of  Marseilles.  The  railway 
which  connects  Lyons  with  Marseilles  passes  through  it. 
It  has  a  cathedral  of  the  seventh  century,  a  museum,  a  col- 
lege, and  a  public  library.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Arelate.  Important  councils  of  the  Church 
were  held  here  in  314,  354,  452,  and  475  A.  D.  Here  are 
the  remains  of  a  grand  Roman  amphitheatre,  and  an  an- 
cient granite  obelisk  which  was  dug  out  of  the  Rhone  about 
1389.  Aries  has  manufactures  of  hats,  silk,  brandy,  etc. 
Its  trade  is  facilitated  by  the  steamboat  navigation  of  the 
Rhone  and  by  two  canals.  A  famous  statue  called  "Ve- 
nus of  Aries  "  was  discovered  here.  Pop.  in  1866,  20,367. 

Arlinconrt,  d'  (Vicron),  VICOHTE,  a  French  poet  and 
novelist,  born  near  Versailles  in  1789,  Among  his  chief 
works  is  an  epic  poem  called  "  Charlemagne,  on  la  Caro- 
Icidc"  (1818),  and  "  Le  Solitaire,"  a  novel  (1825),  which 
had  some  success.  His  style  is  eccentric.  Died  in  1856. 

Ar'lington,  a  post-village  of  Westfield  township,  Bu- 
reau CO.,  III.,  on  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R., 
92  miles  S.  W.  of  Chicago. 

Arlington,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Middlesex 
CO.,  Mass.,  7  miles  by  railroad  N.  W.  of  Boston.  It  has  a 
gas  company,  water-works,  and  horse  and  steam  railroad 
to  Boston.  A  large  supply  of  ice  is  sent  to  market.  There 
are  five  churches,  and  important  manufactures.  The  prin- 
cipal business  is  market-gardening.  The  town  has  a  sav- 
ings bank,  a  public  library,  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  Pop. 
of  township,  3261.  J.  L.  PARK  Kit,  En.  "ADVOCATE." 

Arlington,  a  post-township  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Mich. 
Pop.  1360. 

Arlington,  a  post-township  of  Sibley  co.,  Minn.  Pop. 
762. 

Arlington,  a  post-township  of  Phelps  co.,  Mo.  Pop. 
1190. 

Arlington,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Bcnnington 
co.,  Vt.,  15  miles  N.  of  Bcnnington.  Here  are  marble 
quarries,  a  mineral  spring,  and  a  cave  with  stalactites.  It 
has  extensive  manufactures  of  wooden  ware,  lumber,  sash, 
blinds,  doors,  etc.  Pop.  of  township,  1636. 

Arlington,  a  post-township  of  Alexandria  co.,  Va. 
Here  are  the  old  mansion  of  the  Custis  family,  two  nation- 
al cemeteries,  a  "frccdmen's  village,"  and  other  points  of 
interest  made  historic  during  the  late  civil  war.  Pop.  1374. 

Arlington,  a  township  of  Columbia  co.,  Wis.   Pop.  822. 

Arlington  (HENRY  Bcnnet),  EARL  OP,  born  in  1618, 
served  as  a  royalist  in  the  civil  war  (1042-45),  was  knight- 
ed at  Bruges  (10f>8),  became  secretary  of  state  (1662),  a 
baron  (1664),  a  member  of  the  "  Cabal"  (1007),  received 
the  Garter,  and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  king  of 
France  in  the  same  year ;  was  impeached  by  the  Commons, 
resigned,  and  was  appointed  lord  chamberlain  (1674). 
Died  July  28,  1685. 

Arlon  (anc.  Ornlannum),  a  frontier  town  of  Belgium, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Luxembourg,  22  miles  by  rail 
W.  N.  W.  of  Luxembourg.  It  has  manufactures  of  wool- 
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ufls,  mid  an  active  trade  in  grain,  etc.     Pop.  in  1800, 

Arlt  ( l'i:i:i>iN AMI),  a  distinguished  German  oculist,  was 
born    April     l.i.    1 M  U.       II'-    wrote,    union:;    other    I 
'•  Kriinklieilen  .!• 

'•  I'hV "r  il' T  Aiigcu  ini  gcsiindcn  mid  kriinkcn  /ustaude" 
(:;d  ML 

Arm  (THK   HI-MAX)  consists  of  two  portions— the  arm 
proper  anil  I'm:  fore  arm  ;  the  former  ha\  ing  one  him 
humcrus.  which  mines  freely  upon  the  scapida,  forming  the 

shoulder  joinl  :    and  the  latter  baring  two  bOBI 
uii.i  ulna,  uliirli   inovr  upon  each  other  and  upon  the  hu- 
nicrns.  foriniiii;  ihe  ell.ow  joint.     Tliescconneet  below  with 
llu-  ci^ht  Miiall  hones  of  the  carpus  or  wrist.     The  hum.- 
rns  is  attached  to  the  acromion  process  of  the  ibooHer- 
blade   by   a    l>a!I  and-socket  .joint,  allowing  gr-at   freedom 
of  motion  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  mu"i-]rs  MM rounding  the 
joint,  it  would  lie  l're<|ucnlly  dislocated,  hut  it  is  supj 

ilV    Hill-el.'      .ill    :lll    M'l     >   ..\i-e].t    at    lllr   llmlpit,   illto  whiell    tile 

of  (he  hone  is  s 'times  driven.      file   ronndn 

the  shoulder  is  due  to  the  head  of  the  humcrus,  so  that  dis- 
plai'rni.  ni  is  L'>-ni  rally  accompanied  hy  a  flattening  which 

-•."  i  he  n  a  in  i>  •  of  the  aeei.li  'ni.  On  the  shoulder  is  a  large 
nins,'le.  ihe  deltoid,  wlii' -h  lifts  the  arm  from  the  side.  At 
the  hack  is  the  triceps,  w  Inch  extends  the  fore  :irm ;  in  front 
arc  two  muscles  which  hend  it  -the  hiecps  and  the  braehi- 
alis  antieus;  and  on  each  side  below  are  muscles  passing 
to  the  fore  urtn  and  hand;  while  above  I  he  great  muscle  of 
the  hack  (liitissimiis  dorsi)  and  that  of  the  chest  (the  pcc- 
toralis  major)  are  inserted  on  each  side  of  the  groove, 
wherein  lies  one  of  the  tendons  of  the  biceps.  The  motions 
of  the  ulna  are  flexion  and  extension,  its  projections  being 

red  in  tbeM  movements  into  corresponding  depressions 
on  the  hnmerns.  The  rotatory  movements  of  the  hand  are 
principally  due  to  the  radius,  the  head  of  whieh  rolls  upon 
(he,  ulna,  lurnin^  the  palm  downward  (pronation),  or  up- 
ward (supination).  these  movements  being  effected  by  mus- 
cles which,  taking  their  fixed  points  from  the  humcrus  and 
ulna,  turn  the  radius  upon  the,  latter.  The  clhow-joint,  is 
hinge-like,  and  has  strong  lateral  ligaments;  but  it  is  lia- 
ble to  dislocations,  often  accompanied  ley  fracture,  especial- 
ly in  Ihe  young.  The  arm  affords  interesting  illustrations 
of  some  principles  of  mechanics.  The  insertion  of  the 
muscles  so  near  to  the  fulcra  or  centres  of  motion  involves 
a  loss  of  power ;  there  is,  however,  a  corresponding  gain 
in  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  lever;  and  for  most  of  the 
purposes  tn  which  the  hand  is  put  agility  is  of  far  greater 
moment  than  dead  strength.  The  arm  is  supplied  with 
blood  hy  the  brachial  artery.  Ihe  continuation  of  the  axil- 
lary. The  superficial  veins  collect  into  large  trunks,  which 
unite  at  the  hend  of  the  elbow,  and  then  pass  to  the  axil- 
lary— on  the  outside  by  the  cephalic  vein,  on  the  inside  hy 
the  l.asilic.  The  nerves  pass  from  the  brachial  plexus  by 
the  side  of  the  artery,  and  diverge  from  it  to  their  ultimate 
distribution  ;  the  mnsL-ulo  spiral  passing  hack  to  appear  on 
the  outside,  and  giving  off  the  radial  and  posterior  intcr- 
tl  ticr\  es  ;  the  nl nar  running  behind  the  internal  con- 
dy!e,  for  whieh  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  "  crazy  bone," 
from  the  electric-like  thrill  which  passes  along  the  arm  when 
the.  nerve  is  struck.  The  median,  as  its  name  implies,  keeps 
a  middle  coarse  with  the  artery.  In  wounds  of  the  fore 
arm  the  bleeding  may  be  controlled  by  pressure  of  the  bra- 
chial artery,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  biceps,  against  the 
bone.  Much  interest  is  also  furnished  by  the  comparison 
of  the  arm  and  hand  of  man  (see  HAND)  with  the  anterior 
extremities  of  other  animals,  llssentially  the  same  bones 
and  other  parts  are  found  in  the  fore  limb  of  a  mole,  the 
fore  lei;  of  a  horse,  the  paddle  of  a  whale,  and  the  wing  of 
a  bird,  although  modified  in  each  to  suit  the  uses  of  the 
animal,  in  variety  of  movement  and  facility  of  prehen- 
sion the  arm  of  man  far  excels  that,  of  any  other  creature. 

REVISED  BY  WII.I.ARD  PARKKII. 

Armn'dn,  a  post-township  of  Maconib  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
of  village,  till;  of  township.  1721. 

Arma'da,  The  Spanish,  often  called  the  "Invinci- 
ble Armada."  •!  irreat  Spanish  fleet  or  armament  which  was 
fitted  out  by  Philip  II.  for  the  conquest  of  England  in 
l.'.s^i.  It  consisted  of  about  ISO  vessels,  some  of  which 
were  of  enormous  size,  carrying  in  all  LMiil  guns  and 
more  than  11', (100  -..Mi.  rs.  The  cominati'i  of  this  anna<la 
was  given  to  the  dnke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  who  was  not  a 
competent  naval  commander.  Lord  Howard  of  Efnngham 
commanded  the  Kn^lish  tleet.  which  was  i;rcatlv  interior 
in  size.  The  armada  sailed  trotn  Spain  about  the  end  of 
May,  l.rjSS.  and  in  |>:>ssiii!,'  through  the  Knglish  Channel 
w;is  harassed  by  the  Kn<_'lish.  who  a\  oided  a  general  en- 

inent.  l>urinLr  a  ni^ht  in  August.  Lord  Howard  sent 
ci;/ht  tire-ships  against  ttie  armada,  ami  produced  a  panic 
and  great  di.-order.  in  enn-e.(tience  of  which  the  English 
captured  or  destroyed  about  twelve  ships  early  the  next 


morning.  This  defeat  induced  the  Spanish  admiral  to 
abandon  tin:  mv.,  land,  and  be  resolved  tore- 

turn  to  Spain   by  nailing  around  the  Orkney  Islands,  the 

passage  otth,  Kn-.-li-h  I  h.inncl  beini;  closed  by  thceiicmy. 
Many  of  the  Spanish  ships  were  wrecked  on  their  circuitous 
voyage,  and  ouly  lifty-ihree  returned  (o  spam. 

Armadil'lo  (i.e.   in    Spani-h,  ll little   [animall    in 

armor"),  (Ihe  Diuypiu  of 
the  naturalists),  a 
of  animals  of  the   < 
Kd'lilala.       natives       of 
South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica.     They  derive    their 
mum-  Ironi  a  bony  armor 
which    covers   the   body, 
Armadillos.  ftnd  COnsi«ls  of  polygonal 

pla'es  not  connected  by  joints,  but  united   tu   form  M.lid 

i klers,  one  over  tho  rump  and  one  over  the  shoulders. 

Between  these  two  bucklers  arc  a  number  of  plates  dis- 
posed in  transverse  bands,  which  are  movable  and  allow 
freedom  of  motion.  The  head  is  prute.-ted  by  a  similar 
buckler,  not  connected  with  that  of  the  body.  The  largest 
species  is  about  three  feet  long,  exclusive  of  tho  tail. 
They  have  short  legs  and  feet  adapted  to  burrowing  in  the 
ground,  in  which,  when  pursued  hy  enemies,  they  bury 
tie 'iii-elves  quickly.  These  animals  are  nocturnal,  and 
'.-•  i  on  insects,  carrion,  and  vegetable  food.  Their  flesh 
is  often  eaten  by  the  natives,  but,  owing  to  its  rank  and 
strong  flavor,  it  is  not  agreeable  to  European  palates.  The 
Gtyptodoit  is  an  extinct  and  gigantic  kind  of  armadillo. 

Armaged'don  [supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  Ar-Mr- 
giddo,  '•  mountain  of  .Mcgiddo  "]  is  applied  by  some  writers 
to  the  elevated  table  hind  of  Esdraelou,  the  great  battle- 
field of  Palestine. 

Ar'magh,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lough  Ncagh,  on  the  E.  by  Down, 
on  the  S.  by  Louth.  and  on  the  \V.  by  Monaghan  and  Ty- 
rone. Area,  512  square  mil's.  The  surface  is  undulating 
or  level,  except  tho  S.  W.  part,  where  Slievc  (iullion  rises 
to  the  height  of  1893  feet.  The  soil  is  mostly  fertile.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  liaun,  Blackwatcr,  and  Callan.  Granite, 
trap,  carboniferous  limestone,  and  lower  Silurian  rocks  un- 
derlie the  county.  Capital.  Armagh.  Pop.  of  the  county 
(exclusive  of  the  city)  in  1871,  17U,2LM. 

Armagh  (Ard-mnyha,  the  "  high  field  "),  a  city  of  Ire- 
land, capital  of  the  above  county,  is  situated  on  high  ground 
30  miles  by  rail  S.  W.  of  Belfast.  It  is  built  of  limestone 
quarried  in  the  vicinity,  and  has  a  Protestant  cathedral  of 
red  sandstone  crowning  the  central  eminence,  down  the  sides 
of  which  the  streets  diverge.  Armagh  is  tho  archiepiscopal 
seat  of  the  primate  and  metropolitan  of  all  Ireland,  both 
in  the  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  churches.  It  has  a 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  a  large  public  library,  and  a  lu- 
natic asylum.  It  was  the  capital  of  Ireland  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  centuries,  and  was  renowned  as  a  school  of 
theology,  etc.  Pop.  in  1871,  8952. 

Armagh,  a  post-village  of  East  Whcatfield  township, 
Indiana  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  177. 

Armagh,  a  township  of  Mifflin  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  1873. 

Armagnac,  a  former  name  of  a  region  in  France,  now 
comprised  in  (lers  and  parts  of  Haut-Garonnc,  Tarn-ct- 
Garonnc,  and  Lot-ct-(laronue.  Its  ancient  counts  were 
feudal  to  the  crown  of  France  until  the  time  of  Henry  IV., 
who  united  it  in  his  own  person  to  the  crown.  In  later 
times  tho  title  of  count  of  Armagnac  was  an  honorary  one. 

Arnmgnac,  d'  (BERNARD),  COUST,  constable  of  France, 
was  an  ambitious  and  turbulent  nobleman.  Ho  became  in 
1407  the  enemy  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  chief  of 
the  faction  called  "  Armagnacs,"  who  waged  a  civil  war 
against  tho  Burgundians.  In  1415  he  obtained  the  office 
of  constable  of  France,  the  highest  in  the  nation.  Having 
excited  by  his  tyranny  the  odium  of  the  Parisians,  he  was 
killed  by  the  populace  June  12,  1418. 

Armagnac,  d'  (.Ii:\\  V.),  COUNT,  a  grandson  of  Ber- 
nard, noticed  above,  was  born  about  1420.  He  was  noto- 
rious for  his  crimes,  and  was  excommunicated  by  the  pope. 
As  a  party  to  the  League  of  Public  Good,  he  n  \olied 
again"!  Louis  XI.  in  1405.  He  was  put  to  death  by  order 
]  of  that  king  Mar.  5.  1 17:'.. 

Arinand(CnARi.r.s).  MARQITISDR  LA  Uoi  Ann:,  a  French 
officer,  horn  in  1730.  fought  for  the  I  .  S.  1 ...  S3.  Ho  rose 
to  ihe  rank  of  general  of  brigade.  Died  in  Franco  Jan.  30, 

Arman'di  (PtKit  IK  DAMIEN),  an  officer  of  the  French 
army,  was  born  in  Italy  in  177S.  lie  ,-irvcd  as  colonel 
under  Napoleon  I.  In  IMS- IU  be  fought  for  tho  Italian 
patriots  against  Austria.  He  wrote  in  French  an  able 


Military  History  of  Elephants"  (1843).     Died  in  1855. 
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Ar'mansperg',  von  (JosEi-n  Lrmvio),  Corxr,  an  able 
German  statesman,  burn  in  Bavaria  in  1787.  lie  became  a 
leader  of  the  liberal  party,  Bavarian  minister  of  finance  in 
1820,  iind  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  1828.  By  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Catholic  priests  he  w:is  removed  from  office 
in  ls;ll.  From  ,l:ui.,  \*:'.:'.,  to  Feb.,  1S17,  be  governed 
Greece  as  regent  or  chief  minister  under  King  Otho,  who 
was  a  minor.  Died  in  I  SMI. 

Armnto'li,  or  Ar'matoles,  a  body  of  Greek  militia 
organized  about  IjUO  A.  D.,  or  earlier.  They  lived  and 
operated  in  mountainous  regions  that  were  difficult  of  ac- 
cess, and  were  very  tenacious  of  their  independence.  They 
were  employed  by  the  Turkish  sultan  to  protect  the  fertile 
plains  from  the  raids  of  the  klrpht*  (mountain-robbers)  of 
Thcssaly.  Northern  Greece  was  divided  into  about  sixieen 
districts,  each  of  which  was  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  an  annatol.  In  the  war  of  Greek  independence  the  ar- 
matoles  fought  against  the  Turks,  and  distinguished  them- 
selves by  daring  exploits. 

Ar'mature  [from  the  Lat,  armatu'ra,  "armor"],  a 
piece  of  soft  iron  which  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  poles 
of  an  artificial  magnet  to  preserve  its  magnetic  power.  If 
a  magnet  remains  long  idle,  having  no  object  on  which  to 
exert  its  attractive  force,  it  loses  part  of  its  strength.  The 
armature  when  placed  against  the  poles  of  a  magnet  be- 
comes itself  a  magnet,  the  north  pole  of  which  is  in  contact 
with  the  south  pole  of  the  horseshoe  magnet.  A  larger 
weight  can  be  suspended  from  the  armature,  thus  placed, 
than  the  poles  of  the  other  magnet  can  sustain  without  an 
armature. 

Arme'nia  [Turk.  Ermiiirr'yeh],  an  important  country 
of  Western  Asia  which  has  now  no  political  existence,  but 
is  historically  very  interesting  as  the  original  seat  of  an 
ancient  civilized  people  (Armenians),  who  have  preserved 
their  nationality  to  the  present  time.  Armenia,  the  bound- 
aries of  which  varied  in  different  periods,  was  situated  be- 
tween Asia  Minor  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  was  mostly  in- 
eluded  between  lat.  37°  and  42°  N.,  and  between  Ion.  36° 
and  49°  E.  It  was  divided  into  Armenia  Major  and 
Armenia  Minor,  the  former  of  which  was  bounded  on  the 
N.  E.  by  the  river  Kur,  on  the  E.  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
on  the  W.  partly  by  the  Euphrates.  The  Lesser  Armenia 
was  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  other.  This  country 
is  an  elevated  table-land,  enclosed  on  several  sides  by  the 
ranges  of  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus,  and  partly  occupied  by 
other  mountains,  the  highest  of  which  is  the  volcanic  peak 
of  Ararat.  It  is  drained  by  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
which  rise  within  its  limits,  and  traversed  by  the  river 
Aras  (Araxes).  Among  its  physical  features  are  the  large 
lakes  of  Van  and  Sevan,  the  former  of  which  is  saline.  It 
abounds  in  romantic  mountain-scenery.  The  chief  towns 
of  ancient  Armenia  were  Artaxata,  Anni,  and  Tigrano- 
certu.  The  Armenians  call  themselves  Haiks,  or  Htiikans, 
a  name  derived  from  Haik  or  Haig,  represented  as  the  first 
king  of  Armenia  and  a  descendant  of  Japhet.  Among  the 
most  famous  of  their  ancient  kings  was  Dikran  or  Tigranes, 
who-lived  about  550  B.  C.,  and  was  a  friend  and  ally  of 
Cyrus  the  Great.  The  kingdom  was  conquered  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  in  325  B.  C.,  and  recovered  its  independ- 
ence about  190  B.  C.  It  was  afterwards  ruled  by  the  Par- 
thian Arsacida;,  among  whom  was  Tigranes  the  Great,  a 
son-in-law  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus.  He  waged  war 
against  the  Romans,  and  was  defeated  about  63  B.  C.  The 
Armenians  adopted  the  Christian  religion  about  250  A.  D., 
and  still  adhere  to  that  faith.  Since  the  Christian  era  this 
country  has  been  the  subject  and  scene  of  many  bloody 
contests  between  the  Romans,  Persians,  Byzantine  Greeks, 
Saracens,  Turks,  etc.,  who  have  successively  been  masters 
of  it.  It  is  now  divided  between  Russia,  Persia,  and  Tur- 
key. The  scourge  of  war  and  persecution  for  religious 
opinions  drove  great  numbers  of  the  Armenians  from  their 
native  land,  and  they  are  now  dispersed  in  various  purls 
of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  The  number  of  Armenians  is 
estimated  at  from  2,500,000  to  3,000,000,  of  whom  about 
1,000,000  live  in  Armenia.  The  climate  of  Armenia  is  very 
cold  in  the  highlands,  while  the  summer  heat  of  the  valley's 
is  intense.  Here  is  a  variety  of  foils,  some  of  which  in  the 
valleys  produce  good  crops  of  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and 
grapes.  Grazing  and  cattle-breeding  arc  more  extensively 
followed  than  agriculture.  Among  its  mineral  resources 
are  copper,  iron,  lead,  alum,  and  salt.  The  chief  modern 
towns  are  Erivan,  Er/room,  and  Van.  The  Armenians 
(who  are  now  only  a  small  minority  of  the  population)  are 
"'•ynieally  a  fine  variety  of  the  Indo-European  race.  They 
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Armenia,  a  township  of  Bradford  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  391. 

Armenia,  a  post-township  of  Juneauco.,  Wis.    P.  254. 

Armenian  Church.  Christianity  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Armenia  by  the  apostle  Thadda?us,  and  is 
admitted  to  have  become,  through  the  influence  of  Gregory 
the  Illuminator,  the  established  religion  of  the  state  in  289. 
Political  troubles  prevented  the  Armenian  Church  from  tak- 
ing part  in  the  Council  at  Chalccdon  (451).  Hence  a  misun- 
derstanding, which  led  the  Armenians  to  set  up  a  separate 
communion  in  4'J1,  without  ever  having  become  really 
monophyMtic.  Among  their  greatest  divines  was  Nerses 
of  Kluh  (about  1150),  whoso  works  have  been  repeatedly 
published.  The  head  of  the  Armenian  Church,  called 
eatholieos,  resides  near  Erivau,  the  capital  of  Russian 
Armenia,  to  which  place  every  Armenian  is  required  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  once  in  his  life.  The  Armenians  believe 
in  the  worship  of  saints,  but  not  in  purgatory,  and  are 
especially  rigid  in  the  observance  of  fasts.  A  small  portion 
of  the  Armenians  in  Turkey,  Persia,  Austria,  and  Russia 
have  recognized  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  are  called 
United  Armenians.  Of  late,  a  split  has  taken  place  among 
the  United  Armenians  of  Turkey,  as  the  majority  of  their 
bishops  opposed  the  changes  which  the  pope  made  in  the 
ancient  constitution  of  their  Church.  They  were  on  that 
account  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  and  in  1S72  entered 
into  official  communication  with  the  Old  Catholics  of  Ger- 
many. In  1830  a  Protestant  mission  among  the  Armenians 
was  organized  by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Foreign  Missions.  The  mission  was  very  successful,  and 
in  1872  more  than  3000  Armenians  were  members  of  the 
Protestant  churches.  (See  the  •*  Life  and  Times  of  S.  Gre- 
gory the  Illuminator,"  by  Rev.  S.  C.  MAI.AN,  London,  1808  ; 
llAMAC'iion,  "Chronological  Succession  of  Armenian  Patri- 
archs," 18G5.)  REVISED  BY  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Armenian  Language  and  Literature.  The 
Armenian  language  is  a  branch  of  the  ludo-Europcan 
stock,  and,  according  to  Fr.  Miillcr,  belongs  to  the  Irjininn 
group.  The  old  Armenian,  the  language  of  the  classic  lit- 
erature, is  now  extinct,  and  has  been  supplanted  not  only 
as  conversational  language,  but  even  in  literature,  by  the 
modern  Armenian,  which  is  mixed  with  many  Turkish  ele- 
ments, and  is  divided  into  four  principal  dialects.  The 
Armenian  language  has  its  own  alphabet,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Miesrob  in  40G,  and  contains  thirty-six  letters. 
Grammars  of  the  Armenian  language  have  been  published 
by  Pctermaun  (1837;  an  abridgment  of  it  in  1841)  and 
Laucr  (1809);  dictionaries  by  Aucher  (1821,  2  vols.,  Ar- 
menian and  English)  and  Tchaktchak  (1837,  Armenian  and 
Italian). 

Except  a  few  old  songs  or  ballads,  no  remains  of  the  lit- 
erature of  Armenia  exist  of  a  date  earlier  than  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  that  country.  After  this  event, 
however,  the  Greek  language  and  literature  became  favorite 
objects  of  study,  and  the  works  of  many  Greek  authors 
were  translated  into  Armenian.  The  most  flourishing  pe- 
riod of  Armenian  literature  extended  from  the  fourth  to  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  Armenian  Bible,  translated  from 
the  Septuagint  version  by  Miesrob  and  his  scholars  (411 
A.  D.),  is  a  model  of  classic  style.  The  theological  writers 
and  chroniclers  of  this  era  are  considered,  both  in  adhe- 
rence to  facts  and  good  taste,  superior  to  the  general  order 
of  Oriental  historians.  (See  NEUMANN,  "  Gesch.  der  armen. 
Literatur,"1836.) 

Armentiercs,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Xord,  on  the  river  Lys,  12  miles  by  rail  N.  W.  of  Lille.  It 
has  manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  lace,  and  sailcloth.  Pop. 
in  1866,  15,579. 

Arm'felt  (GrsTAF  MAURiTZ),0a  Swedish  general  and 
courtier,  born  in  the  province  of  Abo  in  1757.  He  became 
a  favorite  of  Gustavus  III.,  who,  after  he  was  mortally 
wounded  by  an  assassin  in  Mar.,  1792,  appointed  Armfelt 
governor  of  Stockholm.  This  appointment  was  nullified 
by  the  duke  of  Sudermania,  who  was  the  enemy  of  Arm- 
felt,  and  acted  as  regent  during  the  minority  of  Gustavus 
IV.  The  regent  sent  him  on  a  mission  to  Naples,  and 
during  his  absence  charged  him  with  treason,  for  which 
he  was  sentenced  to  death.  AVhen  Gustavus  IV.  began  to 
reign  in  1799  he  restored  Armfelt  to  honor  and  office.  He 
became  governor-general  of  Finland  in  1805,  and  com- 
manded the  army  in  a  war  against  Norway  in  1808.  Hav- 
ing entered  the  service  of  Russia  in  1810,  he  obtained 
several  high  civil  offices.  Died  in  1814. 

Ai  ini'ila,  the  name  of  a  beautiful  sorceress  in  Tasso's 
poem  of  "Jerusalem  Delivered."  She  attempted  to  seduce 
Rinaldo  and  other  crusaders.  The  former  was  fascinated 
for  a  time,  but  finally  returned  to  the  war  against  the  infi- 
dels, and  converted  Armida  to  Christianity. 

Ar'millary  [from  the  Lat.  armil'la,  a  "bracelet "  or 
'•'  large  ring  "]  Sphere,  an  ancient  and  obsolete  astronom- 
ical machine,  consisted  of  an  assemblage  of  rings  or  circles 
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fixed  together,  SO  as  to  ripn-.  nt  the  principal  circle-  i<{ 
th.'  eel.'-.' ml  sphere  in  Iheir  proper  relative  pn-iiions. 
These  rings  were  movable  round  the  polar  axis  within  a 
meridian  and  h"t  i/,on.  as  in  the  celest  i;tl  globe.  Tl> 

ktionl    "I    Ilippari'lms    were   made  by  means   of  Ihe 
armilhtry  sphere. 

\riiiiiiin-,  Armininnism.     The  name  of  Arminius 

in  his  native  language  »:i.-  . I  si. mis  1 1  I  KM  \  \s,  idcnl  ieal 
with  Herman,  the  name  nt  fin-  lii-io  of  licrmany,  who  de- 
siruycd  the  Roman  legion*  iinili'r  Yarns.  And  as  this 
name  was  transformed  into  ArminiuH  by  Tacitus  and  other 
Unman  writers,  no,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the 
age  w  hen  Latin  was  tlio  language  of  current  literature, 
this  name  was  Latinized,  and  baa  come  down  in  modern 
Knglish  as  JAMKS  AIIMIMI  s.  lie  waa  born  in  l.i'iu  at 
Oudewater  ("  old  water"),  a  -m. ill  town  in  the  Southern 
Netherlands.  He  lost  his  father  in  early  childhood,  and 
his  mother  being  left  in  straitened  circumstances,  the 
promising  intellect  of  the  boy  so  attracted  the  attention  of 
at  runs  that  ho  was  taken  to  school  at  Marburg.  When 
fteen  years  of  age  his  native  town,  Oudewater,  was  taken 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  In-  mother,  brother,  and  sister  were 
all  massacred,  leaving  him  the  solo  survivor  of  bis  family. 
Ho  was  sent  by  his  patrons  to  the  new  university  at  Ley- 
den,  where  he  remained  six  years.  Such  was  his  proficien- 
cy that  the  city  of  Amsterdam  adopted  him  as  her  vettcrliny 
or  foster-child,  to  be  educated  at  the  public  expense,  being 
bound  by  a  written  obligation  to  be  at  the  command  of  the 
city  through  life,  lie  simlicil  ni  ticucva.  under  Bcza,  as 
well  as  at  Basle  under  Gryncas.  At  the  latter  place  he  was 
offered  a  doctorate,  but  declined  the  honor  on  account  of  his 
\onth.  My  Beza  he  was  commended  tfl  Amsterdam  in  high 
terms.  He  then  went  to  Italy  to  become  accomplished  in 
philosophy  under  Zarahclla,  and  having  visited  Home  and 
Ihe  oilier  principal  cities,  returned  to  Amsterdam,  where 
ho  was  installed  minister  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight. 

Armiuius's  ministry  in  Amsterdam,  of  fourteen  years'  du- 
ration, forms  the  second  period  of  his  life.  His  learning 
and  eloquence  wore  rapidly  rendering  him  one  of  the  load- 
ing theologians  and  preachers  of  his  age.  Ho  was  of  mid- 
dling size,  had  dark,  piercing  eyes,  and  voice  light  but  clear, 
and  possessing  a  winning  mellowness.  His  manners  were 
magnetic,  and  he  had  the  power  of  fastening  firm  friends. 
He  was  condescending  to  the  lowly  and  a  sympathizing 
guide  to  the  religious  inquirer.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
an  independent  seeker  and  follower  of  truth. 

In  1585,  the  extreme  predcstinarianism  prevalent  in  the 
Netherlands  had  been  for  ten  years  so  effectively  attacked 
by  Hichard  Coornhcrt,  an  eminent  patriotic  and  acute  lay- 
man of  Amsterdam,  that  Arminius  was  invited  by  the  city 
to  refute  him.  In  a  debate  at  Delt'i  between  Coornbert 
and  two  high  Calvinistic  clergymen,  the  latter  were  so  hard 
pressed  that  they  yielded,  and  took  the  lower  or  sublapsa- 
rian  ground,  and  published  a  pamphlet  against  the  higher 
virw.  The  extreme  Calvinists  called  upon  Martin  Lydius, 
professor  of  theology  in  Fricsland,  to  refute  them,  but  he 
handed  over  the  task  to  Arminius,  who  had  thus  a  double 
request  on  his  hands.  He  bravely  undertook  the  task,  but 
was  soon  convinced  of  the  untenableness  of  either  the  higher 
or  lower  predestination.  At  the  expense  of  an  ignominious 
failure  in  even  attacking  C'oornhert,  he  resolved  to  pursue 
the  light  of  honest  conviction.  Avoiding  the  entire  subject 
in  public,  he  prosecuted  his  investigations  with  earnest 
study.  Yet,  in  lecturing  on  Romans  vii.,  having  given  the 
non-Calvinistio  interpretation,  he  found  himself  generally 
assailed  by  the  high  Calvinists  as  a  Pelagian  and  Sooinian. 
He  was  arraigned  before  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  where  he 
sneeesst'iilly  defended  himself  on  the  ground  that,  though 
adverse  to  the  prevalent  opinions,  his  interpretation  con- 
tradicted nothing  in  the  standards — namely,  the  Belgic 
Confession  and  the  Catechism.  Being  questioned  as  to 
predestination,  he  declined  to  answer,  as  no  fact  was  al- 
leged against  him. 

In  prosecuting  his  inquiries  he  determined  to  consult 
privately  the  best  theologians  of  the  day.  He  commenced 
acontidcntiiil  correspondence  with  Prof!  Kraneis  Junius  of 
the  University  of  Leyden.  the  most  eminent  of  the  Dutch 
theologians.  Ho  was  delighted  to  find  how  far  Juniua  co- 
incided with  him.  but  when  ho  addressed  to  Junius  the 
arguments  for  still  more  advanced  views,  the  professor  kept 
ill-  Idler  by  him  unanswered  for  six  years,  when  lie  died. 
The  friends  of  Arminius  believed  that  this  silence  arose 
from  the  fact  that  Junius  found  mure  than  he  could  answer 
or  was  willing  to  admit.  Unfortunately,  this  correspond- 
ence was  inadvertently  exposed  by  Juni'us  to  discovery,  and 
was  used  to  the  disadvantage  of  Arminius.  Arminius  also, 
having  received  a  treatise  in  favor  of  predestination  hv 
Professor  Perkins  of  Cambridge,  prepared  an  epistle  to 
him.  but  was  prevented  by  Perkins's  death  from  sending  it. 
His  letters  both  to  Junius  and  Perkins  are  embodied  '»  hij 
published  works,  and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 


validity  of  the  argument,  no  one  will  deny  that  in  can- 
dor, courtesy,  and  Christiun  dignity  they  are  hardly  to  !„• 
surpassed. 

On  the  death  of  Junius  the  curators  of  the  University  of 

Leyden    looked    I.,  Arminiu'    as    his  successor.      The  i. 
tant  cons,  nl  .it  Ain-lei.lani  being  at  Iciiglh  gained,  Arniin- 

ilis    assented,       lint    the    pn  dr-l  111:1 1  i.ni-,    Ird    l.y    1 1 -.ma  i  u^, 

senior  professor  of  theology  at  Leyden,  opposed  hi.-  <  lection. 
After  a  long  scries  of  strifes,  Arminius  ollered  to  meet  (Jo- 
mariis  and  satisfy  his  objections.  The  meeting  look  place, 
and  lioniarns,  admitting  that  he  had  judged  Arminius  by 
hearsay,  after  Arminius  bad  fully  de. dared  his  entire  op- 
position to  Pelagiunism  and  SocinianiKin,  fully  renunnred 
his  objections.  So  far  as  predestination  waa  concerned, 
each  professor  was  to  deliver  his  own  sentiments  with  i 
eratinn.  and  all  collision  with  the  other  was  to  be  avoided; 
and  Arminius  was  thereupon  elected. 

The  six  years  of  his  Leyden  professorship  closing  with 
his  death  are  the  most  important  yet  troublous  period  of 
his  career.  The  terms  of  peace  were  broken  within  the 
first  year  by  Gomarus,  who  delivered  a  violent  public  ha- 
rangue on  predestination  in  terms  of  insult  to  Arminius, 
who  was  personally  present ;  to  which  the  latter  prepared 
a  refutation  clothed  in  terms  of  personal  respect  towards 
his  opponent.  Gomarus  afterwards  confessed  that  he  could 
easily  live  at  peace  with  Arminius  but  for  the  clergy  and 
churches,  who  were  intensely  hostile  to  his  liberal  doctrines. 
Their  Belgic  Confession,  Calvinistic  as  it  was,  was  sacred 
in  their  hearts  as  being  the  banner  under  which  they  had 
fought  the  battle  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  against  Spain 
and  popery;  and  they  now,  alas!  were  making  it  the  in- 
strument of  religious,  intolerance.  Arminius  was  held  as 
invalidating  that  Confession,  and  so  was  everywhere  tra- 
duced by  the  clergy  as  a  papist,  a  Pelagian,  and  a  Coorn- 
horter.  Yet,  really,  the  doctrines  he  taught  were  essen- 
tially the  doctrines  of  Saint  Chrysostom,  Mclanchthon.  Jer- 
emy Taylor,  and  John  Wesley.  In  regard  to  the  Confession, 
he  ever  treated  it  with  reverence,  and  only  claimed  tho 
right  of  that  same  liberality  of  interpretation  which  Lu- 
therans exercised  with  the  Augsburg  Confession — a  liberal- 
ity similar  to  that  which  the  English  clergy  now  exercise 
in  regard  to  the  seventeenth  of  their  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
A  voluntary  Church  may,  like  any  other  voluntary  associ- 
ation, be,  if  it  pleases,  stringent  in  its  interpretations,  but 
a  state  Church,  which  strains  all  to  a  tight  interpretation 
of  a  very  specific  creed  under  pain  of  state  disabilities, 
runs  into  religious  despotism.  This  was  therefore  a  gen- 
uine contest  for  religious  liberty.  Arminius  was  proscribed 
by  the  clergy,  harassed  by  irresponsible  deputations,  and 
his  students  were  subjected  to  persecutions  and  exclusions 
from  the  ministry.  The  more  intelligent  laity,  including 
the  magistracy,  and  especially  the  chief  magistrate,  Olden 
Barnevclt,  were  favorable  to  Arminius,  who  at  length  ap- 
pealed to  tho  national  legislature  (called  the  States  General) 
for  protection.  That  body  appointed  a  committee  or  coun- 
cil, who,  having  heard  both  Gomarus  and  Arminius  in 
full,  reported  that  the  latter  taught  nothing  but  what  could 
be  tolerated.  Before  the  States  General  themselves  \r- 
miuius  delivered  a  full  oration,  expounding  bis  entire 
views,  which  is  published  in  the  American  edition  of  his 
works.  The  clergy  demanded  the  appointment  of  a  na- 
tional synod,  consisting  purely  of  ecclesiastics,  but  the 
States  General,  well  knowing  what  would  be  the  fate  of 
Arminius  in  their  hands,  refused.  Under  the  constant 
pressure  of  these  years  of  persecution  tho  gentle  spirit  of 
Arminius  at  length  sunk.  He  was  taken  from  the  bloody 
times  that  followed  the  Synod  of  Dort.  His  nervous  sys- 
tem was  prostrated,  and,  attended  by  his  faithful  pupil, 
the  afterwards  celebrated  Episcopius,  he  died  in  the  faith 
he  had  maintained,  Oct.  IV,  1GO«,  a  martyr  to  his  views  of 
truth. 

ARMINIANISM.  as  the  customary  antithesis  to  Calvinism, 
is,  within  tho  limits  of  the  evangelical  doctrines,  the  theol- 
ogy that  tends  to  freedom  in  opposition  to  the  theology  of 
necessity  or  absolutism.  This  contrast  rises  into  thought 
among  all  nations  that  attain  to  reflection  and  philosophy. 
So  in  Greek  and  Roman  thinking,  Stoicism  and  all  mate- 
rialistic atheism  hold  that  mind,  will,  is  subject  to  just  as 
fixed  laws  in  its  volitions  as  physical  evenU  are  in  their 
successions.  When,  however,  men  like  Plato  and  Cicero 
rose  to  a  more  transcendent  sense  of  moral  responsibility, 
especially  of  eternal  responsibility,  they  came  to  say,  like 
Cicero,  "  Those  who  maintain  an  eternal  scries  of  causes 
despoil  the  mind  of  man  of  free-will,  and  bind  it  in  tho  ne- 
cessity of  fati'." 

Theistic  fatalism,  or  Predestination,  consists  in  the  pre- 
determination of  the  Divine  Will,  which,  determining  alike 
the  volitions  of  the  will  ami  the  succession  of  physical 
events,  reduce?  both  to  a  like  unfreedom:  but  those  who 
hold  Predestination  very  uniformly  hold  also  to  volitional 
necessity,  or  tho  subjection  of  will  in  its  action  to  the  con- 
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trol  of  strongest  motive  force.  And  aa  the  Divine  Will  is 
held  subject  to  the  Siime  law,  so  NV  -cssity,  as  master  of 
(Sod,  man,  and  tin-  nnivcrs,',  becomes  a  universal  and  ab- 
solute  Fate.  This  doctrine,  installed  by  Saint  Augustine, 
and  si  ill  more  absolutely  liy  John  Calvin,  in  Christian 
theology,  is  from  them  called  Augustiuiauisra,  or  more 
usiui  lly  Calvinism, 

In  opposition  to  this  theology,  Arminianism  maintains 
that  in  order  to  true  rwpMtt&rTtfy,  ijtti/t,  /« ti'tlty,  especially 
eternal  fx'titilti/,  there  must  lie  in  liie  agent  \\,fr<-<'-irtll  ;  and 
in  a  true  responsible  free-will  the  freedom  tnu.st  consist  in 
the  power,  even  in  the  same  circumstances  and  under  the 
same  motives,  of  <'h»oxln<t  »'itft<  r  inn/.  No  man  can  justly  In- 
eternally  damned,  according  to  Arminianisin,  for  a  choice  or 
action  which  ho  cannot  help.  If  fixed  by  Divine  decree  »r 
volitional  necessity  to  the  particular  act,  he  cannot  be  held 
responsible  or  justly  punished.  In  all  such  statements, 
however,  it  is  presupposed,  in  order  to  a  just  responsibility, 
that  the  agent  has  not  responsibly  abdicated  or  destroyed 
his  own  power,  ^'o  agent  fan  plead  in  bar  of  responsibil- 
ity any  incapacity  which  lie  lias  freely  and  wilfully  brought 
upon  himself.  It  is  also  to  be  admitted  that  there  may  be 
suffering  which  is  not  penalty — finite  sufferings  for  which 
there  are  compensations,  and  for  which  every  one  would 
take  his  chance  for  the  sake  of  life.  But  eternal  suffering, 
for  \vhii-h  there  is,  no  compensation,  inflicted  as  a  judicial 
penalty  on  the  basis  of  /notice,  can  be  justly  inflicted  only 
for  avoidable  sin.  If  Divine  decree  or  volitional  necessity 
determine  the  act,  it  is  irresponsible,  and  judicial  penalty 
is  unjii'i. 

Arminianism  also  holds  that  none  but  the  person  who 
freely  commits  the  sin  can  be  guilty  of  that  sin.  One  person 
cannot  be  guilty  of  another  person's  sin.  A  tempter  may  be 
guilty  of  tempting  another  to  sin,  but  then  one  is  guilty 
of  the  sin,  and  the  other  of  solely  the  sin  of  temptation. 
There  can  thus  be  no  vicarious  guilt;  and  as  punishment, 
taken  strictly,  can  be  only  infliction/or  f/utlt  upon  the  t/nifti/, 
there  can  literally  and  strictly  be  no  vicarious  punishment. 
If  innocent  Damon  die  for  Pythias  guilty  of  murder,  Damon 
is  not  guilty  because  he  takes  Pythias'a  place  in  dying, 
and  his  death  is  not  to  him  a  punishment,  but  a  suffering, 
which  is  a  substitute  for  another  man's  punishment.  The 
doer  of  sin  is  solely  the  sinner,  the  guilty,  or  the  punished. 
These  preliminary  statements  will  elucidate  the  issues  be- 
tween Calvinism  and  Arminianism  on  the  following  points: 

1.  Fureordination. — Calvinism  affirms  that  God  does  un- 
changeably and  eternally  foreordain  whatsoever  comes  to 
pass.  That  is,  God  from  all  eternity  predetermines  not 
only  all  physical  events,  but  all  the  volitions  of  responsible 
agents.  To  this  Arminianism  objects  that  the  predetermi- 
nation of  the  agent's  volitions  destroys  the  freedom  of  his 
will ;  that  it  makes  God  the  responsible  predeterminer  and 
wilier  of  sin;  and  that  it  makes  every  sinner  to  say  that 
his  sin  accords  with  the  Divine  Will,  and  therefore,  so  far 
as  himself  is  concerned,  is  right.  It  makes  God  first  de- 
cree the  sin,  and  then  punish  the  sinner  for  the  sin  decreed. 
The  Arminian  theory  is  this:  God  does  from  all  eternity 
predetermine  the  laws  of  nature  and  tho  succession  of 
physical  and  necessary  events ;  but  as  to  free  moral  agents, 
God,  knowing  all  possible  futurities,  docs  choose  that  plan 
of  his  own  conduct  which,  in  view  of  what  each  agent  will 
ultimately  in  freedom  do,  will  bring  out  the  best  results. 
His  system  is  a  system  of  his  own  actions.  And  God's 
predeterminations  of  his  own  acts  are  so  far  contingent  as 
they  are  based  on  his  prerecognition  of  what  the  agent  will 
freely  do;  yet  as  his  omniscience  knows  the  future  with  per- 
fect accuracy,  so  he  will  never  be  deceived  nor  frustrated  in 
his  plans  and  providences. 

Some  Arminians  deny  God's  foreknowledge,  on  the  ground 
of  the  intrinsic  impossibility  of  a  future  contingency  ln-ing 
foreknown.  As  the  performance  of  a  contradictory  act  is 
impossible,  intrinsically,  even  to  Omnipotence,  so,  say  they, 
the  knowahility  of  a  future  contingency,  being  an  essential 
contradiction,  is  impossible  even  to  Omniscience.  A  con- 
tradiction is  a  nothing;  and  it  is  very  unnecessary  to  say 
in  behalf  of  God's  omnipotence  that  he  can  do  all  things, 
and  all  nothings  too.  So  it  is  equally  absurd  to  s»y  in 
behalf  of  his  omniscience  that  he  knows  all  things,  and  all 
nothings  too.  The  exclusion  of  contradictions  does  not 
limit  God's  omnipotence  or  omniscience,  but  defines  it. 
Arminians  do  not  condemn  this  reasoning,  but  generally 
hold  that  their  theory  is  maintainable  against  Calvinism  on 
the  assumption  of  foreknowledge.  They  deny,  as  against 
the  Calvinist,  that  foreknowledge  has  any  influence  upon 
the  future  of  the  act,  as  predetermination  has*.  Predeter- 
mination fu-i-x  the  ;iet — foreknowledge  in  fired  by  the  act. 
In  fore<mlin:ition  God  determines  the  act  ns  he  pleases; 
in  foreknowledge  the  agent  fixes  the  prescience  as  he 
pleases.  In  the  former  c:ise.  God  is  alone  responsible  for 
the  creature's  act;  in  the  latter  case  God  holds  the  creature 
responsible,  and  a  just  divine  government  becomes  possible. 


Yet  most  Arminians  probably  would  say,  with  the  eminent 
philosopher  Dr.  Henry  More,  If  the  divine  foreknowledge 
of  the  volitions  of  a  free  agent  contradicts  the  freedom, 
(Men  the  freedom,  and  not  the  foreknowledge,  is  to  be  be- 
lieved. 

2.  Divine  Sorereignty. — Calvinism  affirms  that  if  man  is 
free  God  is  nui  a  Mivercign.     Just  so  far  as  man  is  free  to 
will  either  way.  God's  power  is  limited.     Arminians  reply 
that  if  man  is  not  free,  God  is  not  a  sovereign,  but  sinks 
to  a  mere  mechanist.     If  man's   will   is   as   fixed   as  the 
physical  machinery  of  the  universe,  then  nil  is  machinery 
and  not  a  government,  and  God  is  a  machinist  and  not  a 
ruler.     The  higher  man's  freedom  of  will  is  exalted  above 
mechanism,  so  much  higher  is  (Jod  elevated  as  u  so\  e reign. 
Here,  according    to  Arminians,   Calvinism    degrades    and 
destroys  God's  sovereignty,  and  Arminianism  exalts  it ;  that 
the  freedom  of  man  no  more  limits  God's  power  than  do 
the  laws  of  nature  by  him  established;  that  in  both  cases. 
equally,   there   is  simply  a  self-limitation   by   (Jod  of  the 
'  ,'•<  1-f-ine  of   his    power ;    that    Arminianism    holds    to    the 
absoluteness  of  God's  omnipotence  just  as  truly  as  Calvin- 
ism, and  to   the  grandeur  of  his  sovereignty  even   more 
cxaltcdly. 

3.  Jntputtitiim   of  Adam's   Sin. — Calvinism    affirms    that 
Adam's  posterity  is  truly  fftn'lti/  of  AdamV  sin,  so  as  to  be 
eternally  and  justly  punishable  therefor  without  a  remedy. 
As  guilty  of  this  sin,  God  might  have  the  whole  race  born 
into  existence  under  a  curse,  without  (he  power  or  means 
of    deliverance,    and    consigned    to    eternal    punishment. 
I'pon   this  Arminians  look  as  a  dogma  violative   of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  eternal  justice.     They  deny  that 
guilt  and  literal  punishment  can,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  thus  transferred.     Their  theory  is,  that  upon  Adam's 
sin  a  Saviour  was  forthwith  interposed  for  the  race  as  a 
previous  condition    to   the  allowance  of  the  propagation 
of  the  race  by  Adam,  and  a  provision  for  inherited  dis- 
advantages.   Had  not  a  Redeemer  been  provided,  mankind, 
after  Adam,  would  not  have  been  born.     The  race  inherits 
the  nature  of  fallen  Adam,  not  by  being  held  yuilty  of  his 
sin,  but  by  the  law  of  natural  descent,  just  as  all  posterity 
inherit  the  species-qualities,  physical,  mental,  and  moral, 
of  the  progenitor.    Hefore  his  fall  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  with  Adam  in  fulness  supernaturally  empowered  him 
to  perfect  holiness — the  tree  of  life  imparted  to  him  a  su- 
pernatural   immortality.     Separated   irom   both   these,   he 
sunk  into  a  mere  nature,  subject  to   appetite  and  Satan. 
The  race  in  Adam,  without  redemption,  is  totally  incapable 
of  salvation  ;  yet  under  Christ  it  is  placid  KJKHI  a  new  re- 
demptive probation,  is  empowered  by  (he  quickening  spirit 
given  to  all,  and  through  Christ  may,  by  the  exercise  of 
free  agency,  attain  eternal  life. 

4.  Iteprobation. — Of  the  whole  mass  of  mankind  thus  in- 
volved in  guilt  and  punishment  for  sin  they  never  actually 
committed,  Calvinism   affirms   that  God   has   left  a  large 
share  "passed  by" — that  is,  without  adequate  means  of 
recovery,  and  with  no  intention  to  recover  them — and  this 
from  the  "good  pleasure  of  his  will  "  and  for  a  display  of  his 
"  glorious  justice."  The  other  portion  of  mankind  God  do*  s, 
from  "  mere  good  pleasure,"  without  any  superior  preferabil- 
ity  in  them, "elect"  orchoose,and  confei  supon  them  regeneia- 
tion  and  eternal  life,"  all  to  the  praise  of  his  glorious  grace.1' 
Arminians  pronounce  such  a  proceeding  arbitrary,  and  fail 
to  see  in  it  cither  "justice  "  or  "  glorious  grace."  The  repro- 
bation seems  to  them  to  be  injustice,  and  the  "  grace,"  wiih 
such  an  accompaniment,  unworthy  the  acceptance  of  honor- 
able free  agents.     Election  and  reprobation,  as  Arminian- 
ism holds  them,  are  conditioned  upon  the  conduct  and  vol- 
untary character   of  the  subjects.     All,  submitting  to  God 
and  righteousness,  by  repentance  of  sin  and  true  self-con- 
secrating faith,  do  meet  the  conditions  of  that  election;  all 
who  persist  in  sin  present  the  qualities  upon  which  repro- 
bation depends.     And  as  this  preference  for  the  obedient 
and  holy,  and  rejection  of  the  disobedient  and  unholy,  HCB 
in  the  very  nature  of  God,  so  this  election  and  reprobation 
are  from  before  the  foundations  of  the  world. 

5.  Philosophical  <>r  \  uUtivnnl  Necessity. — Calvinism  main- 
tains the  doctrine    that  all   volitions  are   determined  and 
fixed  by  the  force  of  strongest  motive,  just  as  the  strokes 
of  a  clock-hammer  are  fixed  and  determined  by  the  strong- 
est force.    The  will  can  no  more  choose  otherwise  in  a  gi\  in 
case  than  tho  clock-hammer  can   strike  otherwise.     There 
is  no  "power  of  contrary  choice."    Calvinism  often  speaks, 
indeed,  of  "free  agents,"    "free-will,"  "self-determining 
power,"  and  "  will's  choosing  by  its  own  power  ;"  but  bring 
it  to  analysis,  and  it  will  always,  say  the  Arminians,  be 
found  that  the  freedom  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  clock- 
hammer — the  freedom  to  strike  as  it  does,  and  no  otherwise. 
Arminianism  affirms  that  if  the  agent  has  no  power  to  will 
otherwise  than  motive-force  determines,  any  more  than  a 
clock-hammer  can  strike  otherwise,  then  there  is  no  justice 
in  requiring  a  different  volition  any  more  than  a  different 
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clock-stroke.  It  vruuld  be  requiring  an  impossibility.  And 
to  puni.sli  mi  ugcnl  lor  not  performing  an  impossibilit >  i- 
inju-ii'-c.  iiinl  in  punish  him  eternally, an  infinite  injustice. 
Arminianisin  charges,  therefore,  (hat  Calvinism  destroys 
all  just  punishment,  and  so  all  free  volition  and  all  divine 
government. 

6.  fiif'int   />>imniitii>H. — Holding   that  the  race   is  truly 
tjniilif.  and   jtnlicially  condcmuuble  to  eidi.    •  tnrnirnt  for 
Adam's  sin,  Calvinism   necessarily  maintains,  according  to 
Arminians,  that  it  ia  just  for  God  to  condemn  all  infants 
to  eternal  punishment,  even  those  who  have  never  performed 
any  [iinr:il  act  of  their  own.     This  was  held  by  Augustine, 
and  wherever  Calvinism  has  spread  this  has  been  a  part  of 
the  doctrine,  more  or  less  explicitly  (aught.     Karlier  Cal- 
vinists  maintained  against  the  Armiuians  that  there  is  act- 
ual  reprobation — that  is,  a  real  sending  to   hell — as  well 

iriinihir  election,  of  infants.  Armiuianism,  denying 
tli.it  Ihe  race  is  judicially  //m7fy,  or  justly  damnable  for 
Adam's  .-ins  atlirms  the  salvation  of  all  infants.  The  in- 
dividual man  as  liorn  does,  indeed,  irresponsibly  possess 
within  his  constitution  that  nature  which  will,  amid  the 
temptations  of  life,  commence  to  sin  when  it  obtains  its 
full-grown  shvnglb.  He  is  not,  like  the  unborn  Cliri.-t, 
"  that  holy  thing."  There  is,  therefore,  a  repugnance  which 
God  and  all  holy  beings  have  towards  him  by  contrariety 
of  nature,  and  an  irresponsible  nnlitnr--  for  heaven  and 
holy  asso.-iation.  It'  born  immortal,  with  such  a  nature  un- 
changeable, lie  must  be  for  ever  unholy,  and  for  ever  natur- 
ally unli:ip|iy  under  the  divine  repugnance.  Under  such 
conditions  Divine  Justice  would  not  permit  the  race,  after 
the  fall,  to  be  born,  but  at  once  the  future  Incarnate  Ko- 
ilceinei'  interposes,  restores  the  divine  complacency,  and 
phi  -es  the  raco  upon  a  new  probation.  Man  is  thereby 
born  in  a  "  state  of  initial  salvation/'  as  Fletcher  of  Made- 
ly  called  it,  and  the  moans  of  final  salvation  are  amply 
placed  within  the  reach  of  his  free  choice. 

7.  /V/"n  /ttiuiiiiitutn. — On  its  own  principle,  that  power 
to  perform  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  obligation  to  perform, 
Calvinism  easily  maintains  that  pagans,  who  never  heard 
of  Christ,  are  rightly  damned  for  want  of  faith  in  Christ. 
They  may  be  damned  for  original  sin,  and  for  their  own 
sin.  and  for  unbelief  in  Christ,  without  any  Saviour.     Ar- 
minianism,  on  the  contrary,  maintains  that  there  doubtless 
are  many  in  pagan  lands  saved  even  by  the  unknown  Re- 
deemer.    They,  not  having  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  them- 
sel\es.     Nay,  they  may  have  Ihe  spirit  of  faith,  so  that 
wore  Christ  truly  presented  he  would  be  truly  accepted. 
They  inn  v  havel'aith  in  that  of  which  Christ  is  the  embodi- 
ment, like   the  ancient  worthies  enumerated  in   licit,  xi. 
There  may  not  be  as  great  differences  in  the  chances  for 
salvation  in  different  lands  as  Calvinism  assumes.     Where 
little  is  given,  much  is  not  required.     Arminianism  holds 
that  no  one  of  the  human  race  is  damned  who  has  not  had 
full  chance  for  salvation.    Missions  are  none  the  less  import- 
ant in  order  to  hasten  the  day  when  till  shall  be  converted. 
If  that  millennial  age  shall  come,  and  be  of  long  duration, 
Arminianism   hopes  that  the  great  majority  of  the  entire 
race  of  all  ages  may  bo  finally  saved. 

s.  Ito'-h-inwofGrncc. — Calvinism  maintains  that  the  death 
of  Christ  is  an  expiation  for  man's  sin  :  first,  for  the  guilt 
of  men  for  Adam's  sin,  so  that  it  is  possible  for  God  to  for- 
give and  save;  and  second,  for  actual  sin — that  thereby 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit  restores  the  lapsed  moral  powers, 
regenerates  and  saves  the  man.  But  these  saving  benefits 
are  reserved  for  the  elect  only,  Arminianism,  claiming  a 
far  richer  doctrine  of  grace,  extends  it  to  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  existence  of  Adam's  posterity.  Grace  under- 
lies our  very  nature  nnd  life.  We  are  born  and  live  because 
Christ  became  incarnate  and  died  for  us.  All  the  institutes 
of  salvation — the  chance  of  probation,  the  Spirit,  the 
Word,  the  pardon,  the  regeneration,  the  resurrection,  and 
the  life  eternal — are  through  him.  And  Arminianism, 
against  Calvinism,  proclaims  that  these  are  for  ALL.  Christ 
ilinl  tor  all  alike  ;  ibr  no  one  man  more  than  for  any  other 
man,  and  sufficient  grace  and  opportunity  for  salvation  ia 
given  to  every  man. 

Calvinism  maintains  the  irresistibility  of  grace  ;  or,  more 
strongly  still,  that  grace  is  almnlale,  like  the  act  of  crea- 
tion, which  is  called  irrr»intible  with  a  sort  of  impropriety 
from  the  fact  that  resistance  in  that  connection  is  truly  un- 
thinkable. Against  Ibis  Arminians  reply  that  will,  aided 
by  prevenient  grace,  is  free  even  in  accepting  pardoning 
;  that  though  this  acceptance  is  no  more  meritorious 
than  ii  lieu-gar's  acceptance  of  an  offered  fortune,  vet  it  is 

" -pled  lively  and  with  full  power  of  rejection,  and  is 

none  the  Ic.-s  grace  for  that. 

'.t.  Justifying  unit  X,n-iuff  I'm'th. — Faith,  according  to  Cal- 

vini-in.  is  an  acceptance  of  Christ  wrought  ahsnlutch.  a- 

'•r  of  creation  in  the  man,  whereby  it  is  as  impossible 

for  him  not  sa\ingly  to  believe  as  it  is  for  a  world  to  be 

not  created  or  an  infant  to  be  not  born.     And  as  this  faith 


is  re»istles.«ly  fastened  in  the  man,  10  it  in  rcsistlcssly  kept 
there,  and  the  man  necessarily  perseveres  to  the  end.  Faith, 
according  to  Armiuianism,  is,  as  a  ;..<,-,,.  indeed  the  gift 
of  (iml,  l>ut  us  an  art  it  is  the  free,  avoidable,  yet  really 
performed  act  of  the  intellect,  heart,  and  will,  by  u hidi  t Io- 
nian surrenders  himself  to  Christ  and  all  holiness  for  time 
and  eternity.  In  consequence  of  this  act.  ami  not  for  its 
meritorious  value  or  its  any  way  compensating  for  or  earn- 
ing salvation,  it  is  accepted  for  righteousness,  and  the  man 
himself  is  accepted,  pardoned,  and  saved.  And  as  (his 
faith  is  free  and  rejectable  in  its  beginning,  so  through  life 
it  continues.  The  Christian  is  as  obliged,  through  the 
grace  of  God  assisting,  to  freely  retain  it  as  first  In  t  ly  to 
exercise  it.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  his  probationary 
freedom  that  be  is  as  able  to  renounce  bis  faith  and  apos- 
tatize as  to  reject  it  at  first. 

I".  /,./.M|  of  the  Atonement  and  Offer*  of  .Salvation. — 
Earlier  Calvinism  maintained  that  Christ  died  for  the  elect 
alone;  later  Calvinism  affirms  that  he  died  for  one  and  all, 
and  so  offers  salvation  to  all  on  condition  of  faith.  But  Ar- 
minianism asks,  With  what  consistency  can  the  atonement 
be  said  to  be /or  all  when,  by  the  eternal  decree  of  God,  it  is 
foreordained  that  a  la  rye  part  of  mankind  shall  be  excluded 
from  its  benefits  ?  I  low  also  can  it  be  for  all  when  none 
can  accept  it  but  by  efficacious  grace,  and  that  grace  is 
arbitrarily  withheld  from  a  large  part!  How  can  it  be  for 
all  when  God  has  so  fastened  the  will  of  a  large  part  of 
mankind,  by  counter  motive-force,  that  they  are  unable  to 
accept  it?  The  same  arguments  show  the  impossibility  of 
a  rightful  offer  of  salvation  to  all,  either  by  God  or  by  the 
Calv-inistic  pulpit.  How  can  salvation  be  rationally  offered 
to  those  whom  God  by  an  eternal  decree  has  excluded  from 
salvation?  What  right  to  exhort  the  very  men  to  repent 
whom  God  determines,  by  volitional  necessity,  not  to  re- 
pent? What  right  to  exhort  men  to  do  otherwise  than 
God  has  willed,  decreed,  and  foreordained  (hey  shall  do? 
If  God  has  decreed  a  thing,  is  not  that  thing  right?  What 
an  awful  sinner  is  the  preacher  who  stands  up  to  oppose 
and  defeat  God's  decrees!  If  a  man  is  to  be  damned  for 
fulfilling  God's  decrees,  ought  not  that  imaginary  God  to 
be,  a  fortiori,  damned  for  making  such  decrees?  If  a  man 
does  as  God  decrees,  ought  he  not  to  be  by  God  approved 
and  saved  ?  And  since  all  men  do  as  God  decrees,  wills, 
and  determines  they  shall  do,  Ought  not  all  men  to  be 
saved,  so  that  the  true  theory  should  be  Universalism  ? 
How  can  grace  bo  offered  to  the  man  whom  Uod  had  de- 
creed never  to  have  grace  ?  or  faith  be  preached  to  those  to 
whom  God  has  made  faith  impossible?  or  conditions  pro- 
posed to  those  from  whom  God  withholds  the  power  of  per- 
forming conditions?  Hence,  the  Arminian  affirms  that  in 
all  public  offers  of  a  free  or  conditional  salvation  to  all  the 
Cah  inistie  pulpit  contradicts  its  own  creed. 

1 1 .  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  usual  argument  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  on  which  side  the 
logic  predominates.  If  weconsidcr  the  question  from  its  more 
abstract,  more  metaphysical  premises,  the  Arminian  theory 
has  equally  the  advantage.  Most  of  the  difficulties  of  this 
and  all  similar  inquiries  doubtless  arise  from  the  limita- 
tions of  our  faculties,  or  rather  of  our  language.  We  un- 
warrantably attribute  to  the  Infinite  Mind  the  modes  of 
thought  which  are  peculiar  to  our  finite  intellects.  The 
most  subtle  perplexity  of  this  controversy  grows  out  of  the 
idea  of  time — its  past,  present,  and  future — and  (he  attempt 
to  reconcile  foreknowledge  with  contingency  or  free-will. 
But  what  is  time  ?  It  is  no  entity,  no  substance,  like  iron, 
air,  oxygen.  It  is,  as  Kant  teaches,  subjective,  not  objec- 
tive. It  is  but  a  habit  of  the  mind,  an  association  of  t  bought, 
suggested,  as  Locke  says,  by  the  succession  of  ideas,  and 
arising  from  the  finite  limitations  of  our  faculties.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  logically  transfer  to  the  Infinite  Mind 
tin'  temporal  distinctions  of  past,  present,  and  future.  A 
succession  of  ideas,  by  which  alone  the  conception  of  time 
is  possible,  necessarily  implies  a  limitation  which  cannot 
be  predicated  of  the  Absolute  Mind.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
for  us  to  assume  that  all  duration  is  an  eternal  now  with 
God;  for  here,  again,  we  use  a  distinction  of  time.  We 
can  rightly  assume  but  three  facts;  first,  that,  owing  to 
limitations  of  our  faculties,  and  especially  of  language,  we 
have  habitudes  of  thought  which  do  not  belong  to  the  In- 
tinitc Mind,  and  from  which  arise  our  baffling  difficulties 
in  the  investigation  of  themes  like  the  present.  Secondly, 
that,  however  incomprehensible,  to  us,  may  be  the  nature 
and  action  of  the  Divine  .Mind,  yet  the  obvious  fuels  of  the 
i (afoul  tn nl  .in  of  man's  will  and  his  moral  responsi- 
bility— tads  which  are  the'  indisputable  basis  of  laws  and 
rights,  of  reward  and  penalty,  of  virtue  and  society — 
must  remain  incontestable,  and  be,  in  some  way,  perfectly 
rcc.incilable  with  the  divine  government.  Tbcy  are  facts 
within  the  comprehension  of  our  finite  faculties,  they  are 
positive  and  certain,  and  therefore  the  mysterious,  the  un- 
known, cannot  be  incompatible  with  them.  With  better 
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faculties,  and  especially  with  a  better  terminology,  the 
chief  iliflieulties  of  this  controversy  in  ay  vanish,  and  it  may 
be  seen  that  we  have  been  contending  only  about  words,  and 
confounded  in  a  mere  logomachy.  Hence,  as  Buckle  (  //in- 
ter y  c/"  Cii'i(iz<ttitin,  i.  I)  says,  "Among  more  advam-rd 
thinkers  there  is  a  growing  opinion  that  both  doctrines 
(predestination  and  free-will)  are  wrong,  or,  at  all  events, 
that  we  have  m>  sutVu-ient  evidence  of  their  truth." 

\'2.  .1  n(it»;/i/of  Tc)»)«>i-<tl  SIIJK  rioritica. — Calvinism  argues 
that  in  this  world  God  distributes  advantages,  such  as 
wealth,  rank,  beauty,  vigor,  and  intellect,  not  according  to 
desert,  hut  purely  as  a  sovereign.  Hence,  in  the  same  way 
he  may  bestow  on  one  faith  and  eternal  life,  and  on  others 
unbelief  and  eternal  death.  Arminianism  replies  that  this 
very  analogy  between  the  temporal  and  the  eternal  bcstow- 
ment  proves  the  precise  reverse.  In  this  probationary 
world  advantages  are  professedly  distributed  without  regard 
to  judicial  rectitude.  Men  arc  not  rewarded  according  to 
their  works  or  voluntary  character.  The  wicked  are  set  on 
high,  and  Satan  is  this  world's  god.  And  the  very  differ- 
ence between  the  dispensation  of  the  world  and  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  is,  that  in  the  latter  blessedness  is  placed 
at  every  man's  choice,  and  the  result  is  judicially  according 
to  voluntary  faith  and  works.  The  Bible  nowhere  places 
beauty  or  intellect  at  our  own  choice,  but  it  does  declare 
faith,  repentance,  and  eternal  life  to  be  in  our  own  power, 
and  holds  us  responsible  for  not  exerting  the  power. 

Uasi«  of  Morality. — Calvinism  claims  that  the  very  se- 
verity of  its  system,  its  deep  view  of  human  guilt  and  ne- 
cessary damnability  by  birth  and  nature,  its  entire  subjec- 
tion to  divine  absolutism  irrespective  of  human  ideas  of 
justice,  tend  to  produce  a  profound  piety.  Arminianism 
replies  that  this  is  missing  the  true  ideal  of  piety.  It  seems 
to  be  basing  Christian  morality  on  fundamental  immorality. 
For  God  to  will  and  predetermine  the  sin,  and  then  damn 
the  sinner — for  him  to  impute  guilt  to  the  innocent,  and  so 
eternally  damn  the  innocent  a.s  guilty — are  procedures  that 
appear  fundamentally  unrighteous,  so  far  as  the  deepest 
intuitions  of  our  nature  can  decide.  Thus,  first  to  make 
God  in  the  facts  intrinsically  and  absolutely  bad,  and  then 
require  us  to  ascribe  holiness  and  goodness  to  his  character 
and  conduct,  perverts  the  moral  sense.  It  is  to  make  him 
what  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  hate,  and  then  require  us  to 
love  and  adore  him.  Such  adoration,  secured  by  the  abdi- 
cation not  only  of  the  reason,  but  of  the  moral  sense,  and 
the  prostration  of  the  soul  to  pure,  naked  absolutism,  natu- 
rally results  in  the  sombre  piety  of  fear;  just  as  children 
are  frightened  into  a  factitious  goodness  by  images  of  terror. 
While  the  piety  of  Jesus  is  serene,  firm,  winning,  and 
gently  yet  powerfully  subduing,  the  piety  of  absolutism 
tends  to  be  stern  and  Judaic-like.  While  thus  apparently 
defective  at  the  roots,  it  does  nevertheless  often  present  an 
objective  character  of  rectitude,  a  practical  hardihood  and 
aggressive  energy  in  the  cause  of  morality  and  regulated 
freedom.  Arminianism,  in  order  to  a  true  and  rational 
piety,  sees  the  ideal  of  rectitude  in  the  divine  character  and 
conduct,  not  by  mere  ascriptions  contradicted  by  facts,  but 
both,  in  the  facts  and  the  ascriptions.  A  harmony  of  facts 
and  intuitive  reason  is  produced,  love  to  the  Divine  Being 
becomes  a  rational  sentiment,  and  a  piety  cheerful,  hopeful, 
merciful,  and  gladly  obedient  becomes  realized. 

Civil  and  Religions  Liberty. — As  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  his  own  intransferablo  responsibility  for  his 
own  voluntary  character  and  conduct,  are  fundamental 
principles  with  Arminianism,  it  is  in  its  own  nature  adverse 
to  civil  or  religious  despotism.  It  has  been  said  that  when 
Romanism  persecutes,  it  accords  with  its  fundamental 
principle,  the  denial  of  right  of  private  judgment,  while 
when  Protestantism  persecutes,  it  contradicts  itself.  So 
when  Calvinism  persecutes,  it  obeys  an  intrinsic  absolutism, 
while  if  Arminianism  persecutes,  it  contradicts  its  own 
freedom  and  individualism.  Yet  position  has  often  in  his- 
tory produced  in  all  these  parties  palpable  violations  of, 
and  discordances  with,  their  principle.  Romanists  often 
become  by  position  asserters  of  ultra-democracy,  and  Prot- 
estants of  absolute  despotism.  And  so  Calvinism  has,  his- 
torically, been  by  position  the  advocate  for  revolution,  and 
Arminianism  the  asserter  of  authority.  In  fact,  as  Ar- 
minianism  has  been,  a.s  above  shown,  the  ruling  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  and  Calvinism  an  insurgent  specialty,  so  the 
historical  pom'timi  of  the  first  has  been  favorable  to  the  as- 
sertion of  authority,  and  the  normal  position  of  the  latter 
has  been  revolt.  This  may  be  called  one  of  the  accidents 
of  history.  So  the  learned  Selden  in  his  "  Table-Talk  "  re- 
marked on  the  curious  contradiction  in  the  English  civil 
war,  that,  the  advocates  of  absolutism  in  religion  were  the 
advocates  of  political  liberty,  and  rice  rerxa.  Yet  it  may 
perhaps  be  truly  said  that  when  the  religious  absolutist 
gains  the  power  he  is  apt  to  be  an  absolute  though  a  con- 
scientious despot.  He  makes  a  better  rebel  than  ruler. 
Prof.  Fisher,  a  Calvinist,  gives  a  severely  true  picture  of 


the  conscientious  despotism  of  Calvin  at  Geneva.  A  similar 
despotism  on  a  larger  scale  in  England  under  Cromwell 
rendered  the  nation  willing  by  reaction  to  rush  into  the  de- 
pravities of  the  Restoration.  Driven  to  America,  even 
while  under  the  rule  of  an  Arminian  monarchy,  a  similar 
dr^pntism  on  a  small  scale  overspread  New  England. 

Nor  was  Calvinism,  as  Prof.  Fisher  truly  affirms,  the  ad- 
vocate of  liberty  of  conscience.  Not  only  did  Calvin  him- 
self banish  Bolsec,  ruin  Castcllio,  and  favor  the  execution 
of  Servetus,  but  he  maintained,  doctrinally,  the  duty  of 
the  magistrate  to  punish  heresy.  Be/.a,  his  learned  succes- 
sor, wrote  a  treatise  in  favor  of  punishing  heretics.  Boger- 
inan,  the  president  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  was  the  translator 
of  Beza's  essay.  It  is  but  too  evident  that  the  Protestant 
Calvin  is ts  dilfeml  with  the  Romanists  not  about  the  pun- 
islinu'iit  of  heretics,  but  about  who  the  heretics  to  be  pun- 
ished were.  In  this  respect  the  Calvinism  of  the  new 
Church  and  the  Arminianism  of  the  old  were  nearly  upon 
a  par.  The  new  Church,  however,  belonged  to  the  pro- 
gressive order  of  things;  but  whether,  finally,  the  Calvin- 
ism or  the  Arminianism  of  the  new  Church  first  actually 
proclaimed  toleration  is  a  matter  of  question. 

Comparatirc  Morality. — Mr.  Froude  endeavors  by  com- 
parison to  show  that  Calvinism  is  superior  to  Arminianism 
in  morals  by  selecting  his  own  examples.  But  the  Armin- 
ian may  perhaps  in  reply  make  also  his  selections.  Scot- 
tish Calvinism  has  an  unquestioned  severity  of  moral!*,  but 
are  Scotch  character  and  history,  as  a  whole,  even  ethically 
superior  to  the  English  ?  Is  the  morality  of  Presbyterian- 
ism  in  its  entire  aspect  superior  to  that  of  Moravian  ism, Qua- 
kerism, or  Wesleyan  Methodism  ?  Are  our  American  Calvin- 
istic  Baptists  more  Christian  in  morals  than  the  Free-will 
Baptists  ?  Is  there  any  umpire  qualified  to  decide  that 
the  devout  Presbyterian  is  superior  to  the  devout  Episco- 
palian ?  Did  Jonathan  Edwards  present  a  type  of  piety 
superior  to  that  of  Fletcher  of  Madcly  ?  or  John  Calvin  to 
that  of  James  Arminius?  Can  Calvinism  show  a  grander 
type  of  an  evangelist  than  wns  John  Wesley  in  England 
or  Francis  Asbury  in  America?  Has  she  produced,  in  all 
her  history,  it  system  of  evangelism  as  earnest,  as  self- 
sacrificing,  as  aggressive  as  the  itinerant  ministry  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  Methodism  ?  Taking  the  entire  body 
of  Calvinism  since  the  Reformation,  does  it  excel  in  purity, 
martyrdom,  doctrine,  and  missionary  enterprise  the  (Ar- 
minian) Church  of  the  first  centuries?  If  it  comes  to 
counting  persons,  has  any  section  of  the  Church  nobler 
names  than  Justin  Martyr,  Ignatius,  Ireniuus,  Origen, 
Athanasius,  Tcrtullian,  Jerome,  Chrysostom.  John  of  Da- 
mascus, Hincmar  of  llheims,  Erasmus,  Luther.  Melauch* 
thon.  Sir  Thomas  More,  Calixtus,  Savonarola,  Arminius, 
Grotius,  Episcopius,  Limborch,  Cureellieus,  John  Milton, 
John  Goodwin,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Cud  worth,  Bishop  Butler, 
Bishop  Bull,  Bengel,  Wetstein,  Wesley,  Fletcher,  and 
Richard  Watson  ? 

CoHipcrdtirr  fitjuthficanism. — Nor  did,  nor  does,  Predes- 
tination as  compared  with  Arminianism,  possess  any  pe- 
culiar affinity  with  republicanism  against  monarchy.  By 
its  very  nature  Calvinism  establishes  an  infinite  and  eter- 
nal distinction  between  different  parts  of  mankind  made 
by  divine  prerogative,  by  which  one  is  born  in  a  divine 
aristocracy,  and  the  other  in  an  eternal  helpless  and  hope- 
less pariahism  ;  whilst  Arminianism,  holding  every  man 
equal  before  God,  proclaims  an  equal  yet  resistible  grace 
for  all,  a  universal  atonement  and  Saviour  alike  to  all,  an 
equal  power  of  acceptance  in  all,  a  free,  unpredcstined 
chance  for  every  man  to  be  the  artificer  of  his  own  eternal, 
as  well  as  temporal,  fortunes.  Caste,  partialism  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  former;  equality,  universality,  repub- 
licanism, of  the  latter.  It  is  as  plain  as  consciousness  ean 
make  any  fact  that  it  is  the  latter  that  is  the  natural  ally,  not 
of  monarchies,  aristocracies,  or  hierarchies,  but  of  regulated 
freedom.  Hence,  neither  Luther  nor  Calvin  was  any  more 
a  republican  than  Eck  or  Erasmus.  Augustine  and  Gott- 
schalk  were  good  papists,  and  Augustinianism  was  as  en- 
tirely at  home  under  the  tiara  of  Gregory  the  (treat  as 
under  the  cap  of  Bogerman — in  the  court  of  Charlemagne 
as  in  the  camp  of  the  Covenanter.  Irrespective  of  their 
Calvinism,  the  Reformers  everywhere  acted  according  to 
condition*.  Where  kings  and  nobles  favored  them,  they 
favored  kings  and  nobles  ;  where  (as  was  generally  the 
case)  they  were  rejected  by  rank  and  power,  and  had  no- 
thing to  make  royalty  and  aristocracy  out  of,  they  fash- 
ioned a  theocratic  Commune,  out  of  which  modern  political 
experience  has  picked  some  aids  and  methods  for  voluntary 
government.  Modern  experience  has  eliminated  the  theoc- 
racy, the  intolerance,  and  the  predestinarianism,  and  added 
the  elements  to  make  republicanism.  For  all  this  it  duly 
thanks  the  Reformers,  but  does  not  thank  their  Calvinism. 
HISTORY  OF  AKMINIANISM. — The  theology  of  freedom, 
essentially  Arminianism,  in  opposition  to  predestination, 
necessitated  volitions,  and  imputation  of  guilt  to  the  inno- 
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cent,  is  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been  tho  doctrine 

of  the  entire  Christian  Church  through  it-  most  glorious 
period,  the  martyr  age  of  the  tir-l  three  eenlui-i.-r.  The 
Cal\  ini-lie  historian  of  I hcolog\ ,  1 1  a  gen  bach.  Mfl  'vol.  i., 

SI  .,.,)  :  "  All  the  Greek  l-'atbei-s.  „.  »,.||  a-  I  he  a|.i.logi-ts 
listin.  'I'atian,  Allleiiagoras,  Tlieo])llilll!i,  nnd  III'1  I. aim 
author  Minncius  Fcli\.  exalt  (he  autonomy  or  self-deter- 
mination of  the  human  soul.  They  know  nothing  of  any 
imputation  of  sin,  except  as  a  voluntary  and  moral  self- 
determination  is  presupposed.  Kven  I  remeus  and  Ter- 
tullian  strongly  insist  upon  this  sell  determination  i"  the 

use  of  freedom  of  the  will."      Again  I  l.')7)  :   "  Even  tl p 

poncnis  of  human  liberty,  as  Calvin,  ore  compelled 
know  ledge  this  remarkable  unanimity  of  the  Fathers,  and 
in  order  to  account  for  it  they  are  obliged  to  suppose  a 
general  illusion  about  this  doctrine!" 

Arminmm  contend  that  we  know  as  well  when  predcs- 
tiuaiion  Has  introduced  into  the  Church — namely,  by  Au- 
gustine— as  we  do  when  transiibstantiatiou  and  image- 
worship  were  introduced  ;  that  it  was  in  tho  fourth  century, 
when  I'clagiiu  upon  one  extreme  made  free-will  dispense 
with  divine  grace.  Augustine  mi  the  other  extreme  made 
divine  grace  irresistibly  nullify  free-will,  and  thus  both 
lost  their  balance:  that  both  invented  dogmas  never  before 
reoogni/.ed  in  the  Church;  that,  tried  by  the  previous  mind 
of  the  Church,  both  were  equally  heretical;  that  the  heresy 
of  one,  pushed  to  extreme.  In- --Lines  rationalism  and  pure 


deism-  -the  hereify  of  the  other,  pushed  to  extreme,  becomes 
presumptuous  antinomianisin.  They  assert  that  the  Eastern 
Church  maintained  her  primitive  position,  neither  Pelagian 


on  one  side  nor  Augustinian  on  the  other,  essentially  in 
the  position  of  modern  Arminianism;  that  hence  Armin- 
ianism is  not  a  compromise,  but  the  primitive  historical 
po-iiion,  the  permanent  centre,  rejecting  innovations  and 
extremes  on  either  side;  that  the  Western  Church,  in  spite 
of  the  groat  name  of  Augustine,  never  became  Augustinian. 
It  is  indued  customarily  said  by  anti-Arminian  writers 
that  this  was  because  the  "  age  of  systematic  theology  " 
had  not  then  arrive. I.  Arininians  reply  that  a  theology 
not  only  iinrccogni/.ed  during  that  best  period  of  the 
Church,  but,  still  more,  a  theology  unanimously  condemned 
as  heretical  by  that  period,  has  little  right  now  to  lay 
claim  to  pre-eminent  Christian  orthodoxy.  Tho  Eastern 
Church — namely,  tho  churches  of  Asia,  with  whom  the 
language  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  was  essentially  ver- 
nacular; the  Greek  Church,  to  whom  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament  was  vernacular;  and  the  Russian  Church, 
embracing  many  millions — all  inherited  and  retain,  firmly 
and  unanimously,  the  theology  of  freedom,  essential  Ar- 
minianism. 'fhe  learned  Calvinistio  scholar  Dr.  Shedd,  in 
his  "History  of  Doctrines"  (vol.  ii.,  p.  198),  says:  "The 
Augustinian  anthropology  was  rejected  in  tho  East,  and, 
tliLngh  at  first  triumphant  in  the  West,  was  gradually  dis- 

E laced  by  the  semi-Pelagian  theory,  or  the  theory  of  in- 
orited  evil  [instead  of  inherited  guilt]  and  syncrgistic  [or 
co-operative]  regeneration.  This  theory  was  finally  stated 
for  the  papal  Church  in  exact  form  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 
The  Augustinian  anthropology,  though  advocated  in  the 
Middle  Ages  by  a  few  individuals  like  Gottschalk,  Bede, 
Anselm,  slumbered  until  the  Reformation,  when  it  was  re- 
vived by  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  opposed  by  the  papists." 
It  will  thus  be  suon,  on  a  rev  icw  of  the  universal  Church  in 
all  ages,  how-  small  though  respectable  a  minority  Angus 
tinianism  or  Calvinism,  before  the  Reformation,  ever  was. 
With  minor  exceptions,  Arminianism  was  the  doctrine  of 
the  universal  Church. 

The  accuracy  of  Dr.  Shcdd's  statement  of  the  general 
non-existence  of  Augiistinianism  during  the  Middle  Ages 
is  not  invalidated  by  the  fact  of  the  great  authority  of 
Augustine's  name,  arising  from  the  powerful  genius  and 
voluminous  writings  of  the  man.  It  was  no  proof  that  a 
man  was  truly  Augustinian  because  he  belonged  to  tho 
"Augustinian  order"  or  quoted  Augustine's  authority. 
Such  Schoolmen  as  Bernard,  Anselm,  and  Peter  Lombard 
modified  Augustine's  doctrine  materially:  Bonarcnturii  and 
Huns  Scotns  were  essentially  Arniinians,  nnd  Hincmar  of 
Rheims  and  Savonarola  literally  so.  Gottsclmlk,  the  high 
predestinarian,  was  condemned  for  heresy,  and  Thomas 
Rradwurdinc.  the  "second  Gottsehalk."  made  complaints, 
doii'ttless  overstrained,  that  in  bis  day  "almost  the  whole 
world  bad  become  Pelagian." 

At  the  Reformation,  however,  we  encounter  the  phe- 
nomenon that  till  the  eminent  leaders  at  first  not  only 
adopted,  hut  even  exaggerated,  the  absolutism  of  Augus- 
tine. This  might  seem  strange,  for  it  was  apparently  natu- 
ral that  the  absolute  papacy  should  identify  itself  with  the 
absolute,  and  that  asserters  of  freedom  would  have  stood 
on  the  free-will  theology.  The  twin  doctrines  of  the  su- 
premacy of  Scripture  and  of  justification  by  faith  were 
amply  sufficient,  without  predestination,  for  their  purpns,- 
to  abolish  the  whole  system  of  popish  corruption.  The 


former  dethroned  alike  the  authority  of  tradition  and  the 
uopedom  ;  the  latter  swept  away  alike  the  mediations  of 
Mary,  saints,  and  priests.  But  tin-  tn--i  heroic  impulse 
of  rel'oiui  tends  to  magnify  the-  i--u.  -  to  their  utmost  di- 
mension*. The  old  free  will  thenlog\  belonged  Illli  vcrsally 
In  the  nld  historic  Church,  and  Ha-  identilied  by  the  first 
Reformers  with  its  corruptions.  l.utlu-r  at  tirr-t.  in  his 
reply  to  Erasmus  "(in  the  Hon-lage  of  the  Will,"  n- 

in-  that  probably  had  hardly   e\.r  In  t been  heard 

in  the  Christian  Cliureh,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  Calvinist  at  the  present  day  who  would  adopt  tho 
trenchant  predestinarian  utterances  of  Calvin.  I'nderthe 
indoctrination*  of  the--  -peeially  of  Calvin  at 

Geneva,  the  absolute  doctrines  were  diffused  and  formed 
into  the  creeds  of  Germany,  the  Netherlands.  Kranci .  : 
land,  and  Sw  it/,erland.  But  in  Germany  the  "second  sober 
thought"  of  Mclanehthon,  who  at  first  coincided  with  Lu- 
ther, receded  from  predestination,  and  Melanchtbon  him- 
self intimates  that  Luther  seceded  with  him;  no  that  tho 
Lutherans  are  now  essentially  Arminian.  In  the  Nether- 
lands the  same  "  second  thought/'  led  by  Arminins  him- 
self, was  suppressed  by  state  power.  In  France,  Protest- 
antism, which  was  Calvinistic,  was  overwhelmed  in  blood. 
In  England  the  Calvinism  was  generally  of  a  gentle  type, 
and  the  same  "second  thought"  was  awakened  by  the 
Arminian  writings  of  (irotius  and  Episcopius  diffused 
through  Europe.  And  as  the  English  Church  gradually 
inclined  to  the  ancient  high  episcopacy  of  the  old  Church, 
so  it  adopted  the  ancient  Arminianism.  Calvinism,  per- 
secuted and  oppressed,  overthrew  monarchy  and  Church, 
and  for  a  brief  period  ruled  with  hardly  less  intolerance, 
until,  overthrown  in  turn,  Calvinism  took  refugein  America, 
and  laid  foundations  here.  Even  here  past  sufferings  did 
not  teach  tolerance,  and  that  doctrine  had  to  be  learned 
from  checks  and  lessons  administered  by  surrounding 
sources.  Calvinism  has,  nevertheless,  here  acted  n  noble 
part  in  our  Christian  civilization.  It  perhaps  about  equally 
divides  the  evangelic  Church  with  Arminianism. 

Arminianism,  proper  and  Protestant,  came  into  exist- 
ence under  the  severe  persecution  by  Dutch  Calvinism,  in 
which  the  great  and  good  Arminius  himself  was  a  virtual 
martyr.  The  Synod  of  Dort,  tho  standard  council  of  the 
Calvinistic  faith,  made  itself  subservient  to  the  unprincipled 
and  sanguinary  usurper  Maurice ;  and  even  during  its  ses- 
sions the  judicial  murder  of  the  great  Arminian  and  repub- 
lican statesman  Olden  Barnovolt  was  triumphantly  an- 
nounced at  Dort  to  overawe  the  Arminians  at  the  synod, 
who  were  bravely  maintaining  their  cause  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  eloquent  Episcopius.  Then  followed  the  ban- 
ishment of  Episcopius,  the  imprisonment  of  Grotius,  the 
ejection  of  hundreds  of  Arminian  ministers  from  their  pul- 
pits, and  the  firingof  soldiers  upon  the  religious  assemblies 
of  Arminian  worshippers.  The  great  Arminian  writers  of 
Holland,  Episcopius,  (irotius,  and  Limborch,  are  claimed 
by  Arminian  writers  to  be  the  first  public  proclaiinen*  of  the 
doctrine  of  liberty  of  conscience  in  Europe,  as  those  two 
Arminian  Puritans,  John  Milton  and  John  Goodwin,  were 
its  earliest  proclaimcrs  in  England. 

Weslcyan  .Methodism  is  now  by  all  admitted  fo  be  a  great 
modern  Arminian  development.  Beginning  most  humbly 
as  a  half-unconscious  awakening  amid  the  general  religious 
chill  of  Protestantism,  it  has  not  only  quickened  the  relig- 
ious life  of  the  age,  but  gathered,  it  is  said,  twelve  millions 
of  worshippers  into  its  congregations  throughout  the  world. 
Its  theology  is  very  definite,  and  very  nearly  the  exact  the- 
ology of  James  Arminius  himself,  and  of  the  first  three 
centuries.  Cradled  in  both  the  Arminianism  and  High- 
Churchism  of  the  English  establishment,  Wesley's  maturer 
years  earnestly  approved  tho  Armiiiianism,  but  severed  it 
from  the  High-Cnurchism.  The  connection  between  Ar- 
minianism and  High-Churchism  is  hereby  clearly  revealed 
to  be  historical  and  incidental  rather  than  intrinsic  or 
logical.  Yet,  even  after  adopting  the  doctrine  that  every 
Church  has  the  right  to  shape  its  own  goven  me  it,  as  a 
lover  of  the  primitive,  post-apostolic  Church,  as  well  as 
from  notions  of  Christian  expediency,  Wesley  preferred, 
and  provided  for  American  Methodism,  an  episcopal  form 
of  government.  Arminian  Methodism  has,  in  little  more 
than  a  century  of  her  existence,  apparently  demonstrated 
that  the  Augustinian  "systematic  theology  "  is  unnecessary, 
and,  what  it  deems,  the  primitive  theology  amply  sufficient 
for  the  production  of  a  profound  depth  of  piety,  a  free 
ecclesiastical  system,  an  energetic  missionary  enterprise, 
and  a  rapid  evangelical  success.  She  exhibits  in  her  vari- 
ous phases  every  form  of  government,  from  the  most  deci- 
sive system  of  episcopacy  to  the  simplest  congrcgational- 
ism,  all  voluntarily  adopted,  and  changeable  at  will.  The 
problems  she  has  thus  wrought  suggest  the  thought  that 
the  free,  simple  theology  of  the  earliest  age  may  be  tho 
universal  theology  of  the  latest.  (See  CALVINISM,  by  Pnor. 
A.  A.  HOIIOK,  S.  T.  D.)  D.  D.  WHEDON. 
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ABMINIU8— ABMSTKONG. 


A  nil  in  ins.     Sec  HF.RM  v-v. 

Ar'mistcad  (Lr.wis  ADDISON),  a  general,  horn  at  Ncw- 
bcrn,  N.C..  Fch.  IS.  1S17.  graduated  at  West  Point  in  isi'.tl. 
lie  served  in  tlu1  Mexican  war  (1846-47).  and  joined  the 
Confederate  army  in  1801.  He  was  killed  at  Gettysburg 
July  :!,  IMS. 

Armistcad  (WALKKH  KKITII),  an  American  general, 
born  in  Virginia  about  1780.  He  became  chief  of  the  corps 
of  engineers,  and  served  in  the  war  of  1812.  Ho  com- 
manded an  army  against  the  Indians  in  Florida.  Died 
Oct.  Ill,  ISIS. 

Ar'mistice  [from  the  Lat.  ar'mn,  "arms,"  and  ito  (or 
tit'ln),  to  "stand  still"],  a  truce;  a  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties between  two  armies  or  belligerent  powers,  which  often 
agree  to  suspend  operations  for  a  definite  time  while  the 
diplomatists  are  negotiating  the  preliminaries  of  a  peace. 
During  the  third  Crusade,  Richard  Occur  do  Lion  and  Sal- 
udin  made  a  truce  for  three  years  three  months  and  three 
days.  In  modern  times  the  duration  of  armistices  is  much 
"less.  After  the  Germans  captured  Paris,  Jan.  30,  1871,  the 
French  people,  having  no  regular  government,  desired  to 
elect  a  national  assembly,  for  which  purpose  an  armistice 
was  granted  by  the  Germans.  The  armistice,  during  which 
the  armies  on  both  sides  were  bound  to  remain  stationary, 
ended  in  a  treat  v  of  peace,  the  preliminaries  of  which  were 
ratified  on  Feb.  26,  1871.  The  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  at  Frankfort  in  May  of  that  year. 

Ar'mitage  (EDWARD),  an  English  historical  painter  of 
high  reputation,  born  in  London  in  1817.  Among  his 
masterpieces  arc  "St.  Francis  before  Pope  Innocent  III.," 
and  the  frescoes  in  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Armitagc  (THOMAS),  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Pontefract, 
England,  Aug.  2,  1SI!),  and  became  in  his  youth  a  Meth- 
odist preacher.  In  1S3S  he  came  to  New  York,  and  entered 
the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  1848 
ho  became  a  liaptist,  and  settled  as  a  pastor  in  New  York. 
He  warmly  advocated  the  movement  for  Bible  revision, 
which  led  in  1850  to  the  formation  of  the  American  liible 
Union,  of  which  organization  he  became  an  efficient  officer, 
and  subsequently  the  president.  He  occupies  a  high  rank 
as  a  pulpit  orator  and  as  a  writer  of  great  power  and  ele- 
gance. His  position  as  a  leader  in  the  denomination  with 
which  he  is  identified  is  generally  acknowledged. 

Armitage  (WILLIAM  EDMOXD),  D.  D.,  a  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  New  York  City 
Sept.  6,  1830.  Ho  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1849 
and  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  1852.  He  bc- 
camc  rector  of  an  Episcopal  church  at  Portsmouth,  N.  II., 
and  afterwards  at  Augusta,  Me.  In  1859  he  accepted  a 
similar  position  in  Detroit,  Mich.  In  1806  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  bishop  of  Wisconsin,  and  in  1870  he  be- 
came bishop  of  that  diocese,  which  position  he  held  until 
his  death.  Died  in  New  York  City  Dec.  7,  1873. 

Ar'mor  [hat.  armatn'ra],  the  defensive  covering  orcoat- 
of-mail  worn  by  a  soldier;  the  apparatus  which  in  former 
times  men  used  for  personal  defence  in  war,  and  was  often 
called  /mrHe**.  Since  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  armor 
has  fallen  into  disuse.  The  principal  parts  of  the  ancient 
armor  were  the  helmet,  breastplate,  and  shield.  The  mate- 
rial generally  used  for  this  purpose  by  the  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  other  nations  of  antiquity  was  brass  or  bronze.  The 
most  ancient  description  of  such  a  panoply  or  complete 
armor  is  given  in  1  Samuel  xviii.,  which  says  Goliath  "  had 
an  helmet  of  brass  upon  his  head,  and  he  was  armed  with 
a  coat-of-mail ;  and  the  weight  of  the  coat  was  five  thou- 
sand shekels  of  brass.  And  he  had  greaves  of  brass  upon 
his  legs,  and  a  target  of  brass  (margin,  fjttrtjet)  between  his 
shoulders ;  .  .  .  and  one  bearing  a  shield  went  before  him." 
The  Greeks  of  the  Homeric  ago  used  a  large  circular 
shield  made  of  several  folds  of  bull's  hide,  bound  and  em- 
bossed with  brass.  They  also  wore  a  helmet,  a  breastplate, 
and  greaves,  and  a  leather  petticoat  which  descended  nearly 
to  the  knee,  and  was  covered  by  narrow  strips  of  metallic 
plates  or  scales  hinged  together  so  as  to  permit  freedom  of 
in  iM-ment.  The  eoat-of-mail  worn  by  the  knights  of  the 
Mi  Idle  Ages,  and  sometimes  called  chain-armor,  was  form- 
ed of  a  network  of  steel  or  iron  rings  attached  to  a  founda- 
tion of  leather.  The  modern  Kuropeans  also  used  an  in- 
terlaced ring-armor  of  Oriental  origin,  which  was  made  in 
tin-  form  uf  a  shirt  with  small  steel  rings,  which  were  not 
stitched  to  any  foundation.  Chain-mail  or  ring-armor  fell 
into  disuse  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was  succeeded 
by  plate-armor.  The  cuirass,  almost  the  sole  existing  relic 
"I  mi  l::i'val  armor,  is  now  of  no  practical  importance. 
Tic1  term  is  also  applied  to  iron-plate  covering  applied  to 
modern  war-vessel^  and  fortifications.  (See  luos-CLAD, 
IKON  Pi.ATisri,  and  SHIELDS.) 

Armor'ica  [from  the  Cymric  ar,  "upon,"  and  mar, 
"sea"],  the  ancient  name  of  the  north-western  part  of 


Gaul,  bordering  on  the  ocean,  and  extending  from  the  Seine 
to  the  Iioirc.  The  Armorieaus  had  numerous  ships,  and 
were  extensively  engaged  in  maritime  pursuits.  About  400 
A.  D.  Mariailec,  a  Union,  obtained  the  chief  power  in  Ar- 
morica,  which  became  an  independent  state.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  immigration  of  Britons  or  Welsh  in  the  sixth 
or  seventh  century,  the  name  of  Armoriea  was  changed 
to  Bretagne.  The  language  of  the  country  is  closely  allied 
to  the  Welsh. 

Ar'mory  [Lat.  anna'ritim,  from  nr'nta,  "arms"],  a  store- 
house for  arms;  a  place  where  arms  and  instruments  of 
war  are  deposited  :  a  collection  of  ancient  armor,  as  that 
in  the  Tower  of  London.  In  the  U.  S.,  armory  signifies  a 
place  where  arms  are  manufactured.  The  U.  S.  government 
has  extensive  armories  at  Springfield.  Mass.,  and  Rock  Isl- 
and, 111.  (See  ARSENAL,  by  P.  V.  HAGXER,  U.  S.  Army.) 

Arms  [Lat.  ar'mn],  weapons  of  war  ;  offensive  weapons 
or  instruments,  which  arc  divisible  into  two  great  classes — 
firearms,  and  arms  which  are  used  without  gunpowder  or 
any  explosive  substance.  The  latter,  which  arc  the  more 
ancient,  are  the  sword,  spear,  dart,  javelin,  lance,  arrow, 
battle-axe,  cutlass,  dagger,  dirk,  bayonet,  scimetar,  pike, 
sling,  etc.  The  ancient  Greeks,  according  to  Homer,  used 
the  spear  chiefly  as  a  missile,  which  they  hurled  at  a  dis- 
tant enemy.  The  most  effective  weapon  of  the  steel-plated 
cavalry  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  a  ponderous  lance  nearly 
eighteen  feet  long.  The  principal  varieties  of  firearms  are 
described  under  the  appropriate  heads.  (See  FIREARMS.) 

Arms,  or  Armo'rial  Bear'ings,  the  name  given  in 
heraldry  to  devices  borne  on  shields ;  ensigns  armorial. 
"There  is  no  doubt,"  pays  Hallain,  "that  emblems  some- 
what similar  have  been  immcmorially  used  both  in  war  and 
peace.  The  shields  of  ancient  warriors,  and  devices  upon 
coins  or  seals,  bear  no  distant  resemblance  to  modern  bla- 
zonry. But  the  general  introduction  of  such  bearings  as 
hereditary  distinctions  has  been  sometimes  attributed  to 
tournaments,  wherein  the  champions  were  distinguished  by 
fanciful  devices  ;  sometimes  to  the  Crusades,  where  a  mul- 
titude of  all  nations  and  languages  stood  in  need  of  some 
visible  token  to  denote  the  banners  of  their  respective 
chiefs.  In  fact,  the  peculiar  symbols  of  heraldry  point  to 
both  these  sources,  and  have  been  borrowed  in  part  from 
each.  Hereditary  arms  were  perhaps  scarcely  used  by  pri- 
vate families  before  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. From  that  time,  however,  they  became  very  general, 
and  have  contributed  to  elucidate  that  branch  of  history 
which  regards  the  descent  of  illustrious  families." 

Arm'strong,  a  county  in  W.  Central  Pennsylvania. 
Area,  750  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Allegheny 
River.boundcd  on  the  N.  by  Red  Bank  Creek,  and  on  the  S.W. 
by  the  Kiskiminetas,  and  also  drained  by  Mahoning  Creek. 
The  surface  is  hilly  or  rolling,  the  soil  is  mostly  fertile. 
Dairy  products,  wool,  grain,  and  hay  arc  extensively  raised. 
Iron,  coal,  salt,  and  limestone  are  found  here.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  the  Allegheny  Valley  R.  R.,  and  has  im- 
portant manufactures.  Capital,  Kittanning.  Pop.  43,382. 
Armstrong,  a  post-tp.  of  Vanderburg  co.,  Ind.  P.  1 2'JO. 
Armstrong,  a  township  of  Indiana  co.,  Pa.  P.  1435. 
Armstrong,  a  township  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.  P.  1424. 
Armstrong  (GEORGI'.  Donn),  D.  D.,  a  brother  of  Dr. 
W.  J.  Armstrong,  born  in  1813  in  Mendham,  N.  J.,  grad- 
uated at  Princeton  in  1S32,  studied  theology  in  trnion 
Seminary,  Prince  Edward  co.,  Va..  was  professor  of  chem- 
istry and  mechanics  in  Washington  College,  Lexington, 
Va.  (1838-51),  and  since  then  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
church  in  Norfolk,  Va.  He  has  been  a  large  contributor 
to  periodicals,  and  has  published  "  The  Summer  of  the 
Pestilence,"  "The  Doctrine  of  Baptism."  "The  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Slavery,"  "  The  Theology  of  Christian  Expe- 
rience," etc. 

Armstrong  (JAMES),  U.S. N., born  at  Shelbyvillc,  Ky., 
Jan.  17,  1794,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  1809, 
was  captured  by  the  British  while  serving  in  the  Frolic  in 
ISM,  received  the  regular  promotions,  becoming  a  captain 
in  1  s  ( 1,  commanding  the  East  India  squadron  (1855-58), 
and  captured  the  1'arricr  Forts  in  the  Canton  River  in 
1857.  Jan.  12, 1861,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  Pensa- 
cola  navy-yard  to  a  greatly  superior  force  of  Confederates. 
He  became  a  commodore  in  I860,  and  died  Aug.  27,  ISIiS. 
Armstrong  (.IAMKS  F.).  U.  S.  N.,  born  Nov.  20,  1817, 
in  New  .Iers<>\.  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Mar.  7, 
|s:;i>,  became  a  pas-sed  midshipman  in  IS.'IS.  a  lieutenant 
in  1842,  a  commander  in  ISfil,  a  captain  in  1862;  re- 
tired at  his  own  request  Sept.  '27,  1806.  From  1862  to  1866 
he  commanded  the  State  of  Georgia  in  the  North  Atlantic 
blockading  squadron,  and  April  25,  1862.  took  part  in  tho 
bombardment  of  Fort  Macon,  which  resulted  in  its  sur- 
render to  the  combined  army  and  naval  forces. 
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Armstrong  (.Imix).  M.  D.,  a  po-t.  l,orn  at  Castlcton, 

in  Roxburghshire,  Seot  l:ind,  in  17o:i.     He  studied  medicine 
at  Edinburgh,  where  lie  graduated  in   IT:::',  and   Soon  after 
began  to  practise  in  London.     Mis  poem  culled  "  Tin-  Iv'ono 
my  of  Lovo  "  (1739)  was  censured  as  indecent.     In  1744 
he  produced  a  didactic   poem  on  "Tho  Art  of  Preserving 
Health,"  which  is  his  principal  work,  and  has  had  an  i  \ 
tensive  popularity.   He  was  physician  to  the  Kn^tish  army 
in  Germany  in  1700.    Among  his  other  works  arc  "  Hem  A  o 
lence,"  a  poem  (1751),  "Taste,"  an  epistle  in  verse  ( 

and  a  \oliiu I"  Medical  Kssays"  (1773).   He  was  a  friend 

of  the  poet  Thomson  and  Dr.  Young.     Died  Sept.  7,  1779. 

Armstrong  (.ToiiN),  an  American  general,  born  at 
Carlisle,  in  Pennsylvania,  Nov.  25,  1755.  Ho  served  in  tho 
Revolutionary  war  with  the  rank  of  major.  He  was  tho 
author  of  the  anonymous  and  celebrated  "  Ncwburg  Ad- 
dresses," written  in  Mar.,  17.S3,  in  order  to  obtain  from 
Congress  a  payment  of  the  money  duo  to  tho  officers  of  the 
army.  Ho  was  a  member  of  tho  old  Congress,  and  in  1800 
was  sent  to  the  II.  S.  Senate  from  New  York.  He  was  sent 
as  minister  to  Franco  in  1X04,  and  was  appointed  secretary 
of  war  in  Jan.,  1813.  Ho  was  ccnsim-d  because  ho  failed 
to  defend  Washington  in  1814,  and  resigned  in  September 
of  that  year.  Died  April  1,  1843. 

Armstrong  (Jonx),  M.  D.,  an  English  writer,  born  in 
tho  county  of  Durham  in  1784.  Ho  graduated  as  M.  D. 
in  tho  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1S07.  after  which  ho 
practised  at  Sunderland.  In  1S16  he  published  a  work  on 
"Typhus  Fever."  which  widely  extended  his  reputation. 
He  removed  in  1818  to  London,  where  ho  practised  with 
great  success.  Dr.  Armstrong  and  Edward  Grainger 
founded  in  1S21  a  medical  school  in  Webb  street,  where 
the  former  lectured  and  acquired  popularity.  Ho  died 
Dec.  12,  1829.  (See  F.  BOOT,  "  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  J. 
Armstrong,"  1834.) 

Armstrong  (Jonx),  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  com- 
manded successfully  tho  expedition  sent  in  1756  against 
the  Indian  allies  of  tho  French  at  Kittanning,  served  as 
brigadier-general  in  the  Revolutionary  army  at  Fort  Moul- 
trie,  and  commanded  tho  militia  at  Brandywine  and  Ger- 
mantown.  Ho  was  a  member  of  Congress  (1778-80  and 
1787-88).  Died  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Mar.  9,  1795. 

Armstrong  (RicnAnn),  D.  D.,  born  in  Northumberland 
eo.,  Pa.,  in  1805,  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1827, 
studied  theology  at  Princeton,  and  went  in  1832  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  he  served  as  minis- 
ter of  instruction,  privy  councillor,  and  president  of  tho 
board  of  education.  He  received  fatal  injuries  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  and  died  Sept.  23,  1860. 

Armstrong  (ROBERT),  BRIGADIER-GENERAL,  born  in 
1790  in  Eastern  Tennessee,  served  in  the  Creek  war  of 
1813-14,  and  at  tho  battle  of  New  Orleans  as  an  officer 
of  Tennessee  volunteers,  and  in  1836  as  a  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  tho  Florida  war.  He  was  consul  at  Liver- 
pool (1845-52),  and  for  a  time  editor  of  the  "Washington 
Union."  Died  Feb.  23,  1854. 

Armstrong  (SAMUEL  T.),  a  bookseller  of  Boston,  born 
in  1784.  Ho  was  chosen  lieutenant-governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  acted  as  governor  in  1836,  in  consequence  of 
the  resignation  of  Governor  Davis.  Died  in  1850. 

Armstrong  (Sir  WILLIAM  GEORGE),  F.  R.  S.,  LL.D., 
D.  C.  L.,  noted  as  tho  inventor  of  the  Armstrong  gun,  was 
born  at  Ncwcastle-upon-Tyno  in  1810.  Ho  became  in  1845 
a  proprietor  of  an  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of 
hydraulic  cranes,  engines,  and  bridges.  After  numerous 
experiments,  ho  invented,  in  1854,  a  wrought-iron  rifled 
cannon  of  extraordinary  power  and  precision,  which  bears 
his  name.  These  guns  are  made  of  bars  of  wrought-iron 
two  inches  wide,  heated  to  whiteness,  twisted  spirally  round 
a  steel  bar  or  core,  and  welded  :  other  bars  are  twisted  over 
these  in  a  similar  way,  but  with  an  opposite  turn  of  the 
spiral.  Another  heating  to  whiteness  precedes  a  thorough 
welding  of  all  the  layers  of  bars  by  a  steam  hammer.  Tho 
internal  core  is  removed,  and  tho  boro  is  rifled  by  machin- 
ery. It  is  stated  that  one  of  theso  guns  will  throw  a  ball 
of  thirty-two  pounds  to  the  distance  of  five  miles.  Tho  in- 
ventor was  knighted  by  the  queen,  and  appointed  chief  en- 
gineer of  rifled  ordnance.  (ScoARTii.LERv.bvGKx.  BARRY.) 

Armstrong  (Wn.i.i.vv  .Irssrr),  D.  D..  a  clergyman  of 
the  American  Presbyterian  Charon, born  at  Mendham.N.  J., 
Oct.  29,  1796,  was  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
in  Richmond.  Va..  from  1S21  to  1834.  In  this  latter  year 
he  accepted  the  appointment  of  secretary  of  the  American 
Hoard  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  which  office 
he  held  till  his  death,  which  occurred  by  shipwreck  in  a  voy- 
age between  New  York  and  Boston  Nov.  L'7.  IS  Hi.  His 
Life  and  a  collection  of  his  sermons  were  published. 

Armstrong's  Grove,  a  post-township  of  Emmet  co., 
la.    Pop.  45. 
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Army.  The  title  or  expression  "army"  is  of  modern 
origin.  During  the  Italian  ware  of  Louis  XII.  his  soldiers 
began  to  Frenchify  the  expression  armnin,  whi<-h  the  Itul 
lans  used,  or  rather  nrmmlu,  the  term  eiupl»\c,l  by  the 
Spaniards.  The  latter  term  is  constantly  used  not  only  in 
the  German,  but  even  the  Swedish  reports  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  war;  whence  from  armnda,  nnm'i ,  urun/.  1'revious 
to  this  the  French  indicated  that  which  we  look  upon  as 
appropriately  styled  army,  by  butaille,  ott  (hotl,  hant,  Ger- 
mano-Swiss),  exercitc  (cxercitiu,  Latin;  exercito,  Span., 
Ital.),  or  milice.  The  latter  word  was  preferred  by  several 
writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  having  a  more  precise 
and  general  signification,  as  milice  (militia)  has  its  root  in 
mitetf  a  "soldier,"  which,  in  the  accepted  meaning  of  sol- 
dier, a  "paid  fighter,"  a  militiaman  certainly  is  not. 

Since  the  earliest  history  of  the  world,  fabulous  or  au- 
thentic, not  alone  the  physical  fate  of  empires,  but  the  in- 
tellectual progress  of  humanity,  the  very  development  of 
mind,  has  depended  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  force  which 
is  defined  an  army.  There  is  no  doubt  that  civilization  and 
Christianity — for  the  development  of  true  civilization  is 
the  extension  of  Christianity — have  been  wafted  to  the  end 
of  the  world  upon  the  wings  of  commerce ;  but  trade  is 
transitory,  and  whatever  is  fixed  has  been  made  so  by  the 
force  of  arms.  Even  tho  most  commercial  nations,  Phoe- 
nicia, Carthage,  Holland,  and  England,  could  have  accom- 
plished little  had  they  not  occupied  and  held  with  an  army 
or  the  fragments  of  an  army  what  their  sailors  bad  dis- 
covered. 

"  Peace  is  the  dream  of  philosophers,  but  woV  is  the  his- 
tory of  men ;"  and  if  almost  universally,  but  erroneously, 
admitted  to  be  "  the  greatest  of  evils,"  it  is  also  one  of  the 
oldest.  It  is  doubtful  if  some  attempt  at  reducing  war  to 
a  science  is  not  the  eldest  of  man's  efforts  at  progress.  "It 
preceded  among  all  nations  the  arts  and  sciences  proper, 
and  perished  in  proportion  as  these  developed."  "The 
means  of  attack  and  defence  appear  to  have  been  among 
tho  first  essays  of  human  invention,  and  to  have  called 
forth  the  powers  of  the  mind  in  a  greater  degree  than  any 
of  the  arts  of  peace."  Tho  first  expression  of  the  art  and 
science  of  war  was  an  army.  This  may  be  defined  as  a 
certain  proportion  of  a  nation  raised  by  means  of  "  elec- 
tion "  (Roman),  conscription,  voluntary  enlistment,  or  other- 
wise, organized,  armed,  disciplined,  and  administered  con- 
formably to  a  digested  system.  It  is  an  artificial  combina- 
tion of  human  and  mechanical  forces  into  a  movable  en- 
gino  for  defensive  or  aggressive  purposes,  of  which  dis- 
cipline is  the  motive  and  regulating  power.  An  army,  in 
fact,  is  an  aggregated  force  of  men  converted  into  soldiers, 
of  each  of  whom  it  has  been  well  said : 

"  Tis  drilling  that  makes  him,  skill  and  sense- 
Perception — thought— intelligence," 
under  a  chief 

"  Who  has  the  energy — who  the  mind — 
The  flashing  thought — and  the  fearless  hand — 
Together  to  bring,  and  thus  lastly  bind. 
The  fragments  " 

into  a  homogeneous  unit  of  force  of  which  the  soul  is  dis- 
cipline. 

An  army  as  it  should  be  is  as  Foy  represented  it  to  be  in 
his  time :  "  The  army  constituted  a  homogeneous  and  in- 
dividual mass,  in  which,  ascending  from  tho  conscript  six 
months  under  arms  to  the  field-marshal,  there  was  no  dif- 
ference encountered  in  seeing  and  feeling." 

In  this  connection  a  curious  fact  presents  itself.  Some 
of  the  most  successful  commanders  on  sea  have  been  those 
who  had  their  training  in  the  land-forces  of  their  coun- 
try :  more  than  one  as  cavalrymen.  Not  to  encumber  this 
article  with  names,  consider  almost  all  the  Carthaginians' 
admiral-generals;  Duilius,  who  first  taught  the  Roman 
soldiers  how  to  conquer  on  the  most  opposite  element; 
Ctesar,  Pompey ;  in  modern  times,  Wrangcl,  Monk,  Blake, 
Rupert,  Opdam ;  the  last  three  originally  officers  of  cav- 
alry. 

Great  captains  have  likewise  proved  the  ablest  organ- 
izers, administrators,  statesmen,  and  negotiators:  witness 
Gustavus,  Torstcnson,  William  III.,  Marlborough,  Prince 
Eugene,  Villars,  Bentinck,  Boufflers  (the  last  two  negotiated 
the  Peace  of  Ryswick),  Frederick  the  Great. 

Although  recent  explorations  have  thrown  some  light 
upon  the  national  military  organizations  of  Nineveh  and  of 
Babylon,  they  are  too  vague  to  entitle  them  to  more  than 
the  passing  remark  that  they  were  based  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples and  administered  in  obcdienee  to  laws — laws  which 
were  sufficient  for  their  era  and  extremely  practical. 
They  carried  on  campaigns  at  long  distances  from  their 
base,  and  they  besieged  strong  places,  and  took  them  after 
protracted  efforts,  and  they  fought  battles ;  all  of  which 
proves  that  they  must  have  comprehended  and  applied  that 
which  constitutes  tho  art  and  science  of  war.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  very  safe  to  assert  that  recent  discoveries  demon- 
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stnite  (hut  nil  the  ancient  armies  were  better  organized, 
administered,  and  manipulated  th;m  we  ha\e  been  accus- 
tniMi-d  t<>  K'lirve.  '1'liis  remark,  indeed,  applies  to  all  ar- 
iiiit-s  worthy  the  appellation.  Kven  Tamerl.ine  luis  left  be- 
hind him  a  treat  i.-e  that  shows  that  his  wild  hordes  were 
subjected  to  a  military  direct  inn  by  which  skill  and  tact 
were  enabled  to  employ  their  very  native  habits  to  the  l»est 
advantage.  The  armies  of  antiquity  had  peculiar  tac- 
tics, it  is  true,  but  these  were  congenial  to  the  people  and 
country  ;  and,  however  peculiar,  they  understood  them  and 
applied  them.  Whoever  will  examine  the  Bible  carefully 
will  find  in  its  descriptions  the  striin^i-.-i  evidence  of  a  dis- 
cipline of  iron,  of  order,  cadcnced  step,  organization,  tac- 
tics, stratagem,  and  strategy — all  that  modern  pride  eon- 
eiders  the  result  of  its  intelligence — such  as  has  not  existed 
even  within  the  last  four  centuries  except  in  the  small  ar- 
mies of  Alva,  Maurice,  Gustavns,  and  on  a  larger  scale  in 
those  of  Marlboroir^li  ;unl  Frederick  the  Great.  Some  of 
the  passages  are  magnificent  in  their  portrayal  of  an  army 
worthy  of  the  inspection  and  leading  of  the  greatest  cnptains. 
complete  in  every  arm  or  branch  of  the  service.  There  we 
find  expressions  which  cannot  be  surpassed  iu  descriptive 
grandeur  and  comprehensiveness  ( f,i'n<-<  ff/r  '.^rf^/rcs, '*  hur- 
ricanes of  cavalry,"  "whirlwinds  of  chariots,"  etc.).  The 
finest  light  cavalry  of  all  times,  imitated  with  so  much  sue- 
by  the  Saracens,  were  the  Xumidians  of  Hannibal 
("the  Cossacks  of  the  ancient  world"),  and  the  Parthians 
were  the  predecessors  of  those  arrays  which  culminated 
under  Timour  (Tamerlane)  in  the  overwhelming  of  an  an- 
tagonistic system  under  Bajazet  at  Angora,  28th  July,  A.  D. 
1 102.  Their  tactics  might  be  expressed  by  the  term  "  swarm 
attack,"  which,  against  a  force  broken  into  by  the  other 
arms,  is  no  despicable  method  of  employing  mounted  troops. 
Tinncrlane's  heavy  cavalry  was  likewise  admirable. 

The  first  army  of  which  we  know  anything  definite  was 
the  Egyptian.  Perhaps  since  men  have  aggregated  into 
nations  no  army  has  ever  been  maintained  in  every  sense 
in  a  better  condition  commensurate  with  the  times ;  and  if 
history  is  at  all  reliable,  the  results  were  stupendous,  con- 
sidering the  difficulties  against  which  logistics  had  then  to 
contend.  If  Sesostris  (Se-seos-t-re  or  Rameses,  "son  of 
the  Supreme  and  Gift  of  the  Sun  ")  and  his  campaigns  are 
not  a  myth,  the  conception  and  campaigns  of  Alexander 
shrink  into  dwarfs  before  those  of  the  armies  which  he 
made  and  directed ;  likewise  those  of  the  Romans,  although 
they  planted  their  eagles  against  the  arctic  and  within  the 
equatorial  circle.  The  genius  and  generalship  of  Sesostris, 
which  carried  his  own  peculiar  aquiline  symbols  of  Apis 
eastward  beyond  the  Gauges  and  northward  of  the  Caspian, 
westward  to  the  Ister  or  Danube,  and  southward  towards 
the  swell  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  were  not  inferior  to 
that  "  inspiration  "  of  Alexander  which  bore  those  of  the 
Macedonian  Jove  to  the  Indus,  or  that  other  inspiration 
which  boro  the  eagles  of  the  first  triumvir  to  his  unfulfilled 
invasion  of  Britain. 

One  question,  however,  presents  itself  which  ha?  a  paral- 
lel in  a  more  recent  period,  and  this  within  a  century  and 
a  half.  Did  Sesostris  make  his  army  or  simply  make 
use  of  it?  The  organization  of  the  greatest  of  Egyp- 
tian armies,  and  the  creation  of  the  military  spirit  with 
which  it  was  imbued,  are  said  to  have  been  due  to  his 
father,  Amenophis  III.  Here  we  have  an  exact  type  of  the 
preparation  of  Frederick  William  I.,  and  the  application 
by  his  son,  Frederick  (II.)  the  Great,  although  the  latter 
has  been  compared  in  a  critical  analysis  and  examination 
to  Philip  II.,  the  founder  of  the  Macedonian  power,  rather 
than  to  Alexander  the  Great,  its  developer.  To  compare 
Frederick  the  Great  to  the  son,  rather  than  to  the  father, 
is  preferable. 

Between  tho  Egyptian  and  better  known  organizations 
of  civilizations  more  clearly  understood,  the  Persian  army 
deserves  consideration,  in  that  its  cavalry  was  excellent, 
and  even  in  the  period  of  its  decay  it  demonstrated  that 
if  properly  commanded  it  was  capable  of  achieving  great 
things.  This  was  shown  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus, 
where  its  gallant  behavior  excited  the  admiration  of  every 
Macedonian  officer,  from  the  royal  general-in-chicf  down 
to  the  humblest  commander  of  a  company.  This  is  one 
side  of  the  question.  The  conduct  of  the  Persian  horse  at 
Tlatioa  (B.  C.  479)  scarcely  justifies  a  favorable  criticism, 
although  their  defeat  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  fall  of 
their  leader,  MaHstius. 

Clo.se  following  on  the  Egyptian  comes  the  better  under- 
stood phalangian  array  of  the  Greeks,  doubtless  derived 
from  the  idea  of  that  "  impregnable  phalanx  "  of  the  Xilish 
genius  and  organization  which  Cyrus  found  that  even  his 
Persians  were  unable  to  break.  This  disposition  of  force 
was  exquisitely  adapted  to  the  Greek  systematic,  and  geo- 
metrical mind.  The  mutual  dependence  which  made  a 
phalangite  nothing  more  than  a  particle  of  a  grand  ma- 
chine was  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  national  character. 


And  it  would  be  almost  sufficient  to  prove  the  thorough 
efficiency  of  the  discipline  arrived  at  through  the  training 
t«  and  f»r  the  phalanx  to  cite  one  example  which  it  would 
trouble  the  critic  to  parallel — the  march  described  by  Xeu- 
ophon,  known  as  the  *'  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand." 

Even  although  the  career  of  the  phalanx  was  short  ('say  200 
\  r;irs,  from  B.  0.  5 •'>(>,  Cyrus,  to  li.  C.  *JM),  Pyrrhus  of  Kpirus), 
I  and  it  did  go  down  before  the  Roman  legion,  it  spirit  revived 
!  from  timo  to  time  in  the  return  tu  den-.-  formations,  since, 
j  after  all,  the  Greeks  recognized  the  phalanx  in  any  army 
[  corps  disposed  in  compact  order  or  '•  in  mass,"  and  even 
iipplied  the  term  to  Unman  armies  when  they  were  drawn  up 
without  intervals  (ordre  pie  in}.  Short-lived  in  comparison, 
I  it  had  already  accomplished  great  things  in  the  (1  exact" 
wars  which  made  Greek  generals  famous,  and  the  tactics 
of  Epaminondas  proved  a  guide  for  the  greatest,  a  key  to 
success  on  modern  fields.  It  is  claimed  tlint  the  three 
classes  of  the  Greek  infantry  may  be  considered  analogous 
— the  first,  the  Impli'tir,  to  the  grenadiers  or  to  the  line 
infantry;  the  second,  the  ftt/tn^ttn',  to  the  light  inf:intry: 
the  third,  the  i/mnit'-tof,  to  the  riflemen,  tirailleurs,  or  sharp- 
shooters of  modern  armies.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Pcrid-  s 
that  the  Athenian  soldiers  were  first  paid,  material  chang*  s 
made  in  clothing  and  armor,  the  second  class  of  infantry 
intermediate  between  the  heavy  troops  and  skirmishers 
was  added,  and  the  distinction  drawn  between  henvy  and 
light  cavalry.  This  was  the  acme  of  tho  glory  of  the  Greek 
national  citizens.  With  Alexander,  artillery  (ballistic  and 
catapult:c)  accompanied  armies  to  the  field,  and  the  com- 
missariat became  an  acknowledged  branch  of  the  art  of  war. 
In  comparing  the  phalanx  with  the  legion,  in  order  to 
express  the  deficiencies  of  the  former  and  the  better  cha- 
racteristics of  the  latter,  the  critic  is  almost  justified  in 
claiming  that  the  first  was  human,  the  second  divine — the 
first,  the  creation  of  human  intelligence,  the  second  the  re- 
sult of  an  inspiration  of  a  superior  power,  or  as  Vegetius 
(A.  D.  ?  375-390)  has  it:  "  Non  tantum  humano  consilio 
sed  etiam  divimtatis  instructu,  legiones  a  Roiminis  arbitror 
constitntas,"  which  Clarke  translates  well :  "  Heaven  cer- 
tainly inspired  the  Romans  with  the  establishment  of  the 
legions,  so  superior  does  it  seem  to  human  invention  "  (xxi. 
77),  "  or  the  idea  of  the  legion  must  have  been  inspired  by  a 
god  (Saxe,  Traiti  dcs  Legions,  p.  39),  for  man  was  inca- 
pable of  originating  so  perfect  a  military  machine" — one 
destined  in  the  course  of  events  to  conquer  and  consolidate 
for  the  future. 

A  clear  idea  of  the  striking  difference  between  the  pha- 
lanx and  the  legion  can  be  conveyed  to  any  reader's  mind 
by  saving  that  the  first  was  mass  or  weight,  and  the  second 
mobility  or  momentum;  or,  as  a  further  demonstration, the 
first,  possesses  little,  the  second  perfect  elasticity;  the  first 
little,  the  second  perfect  adaptability  to  any  ground.  Tho 
field  had  to  be  fit  for  the  phalanx  ;  the  legion  could  be 
fitted  to  any  stage  of  action.  The  best  proof  of  the  infe- 
riority of  the  phalanx  and  the  superiority  of  the  legion  was 
in  one  case  its  limited  sphere  as  to  theatre  and  existent  ; 
in  the  other,  the  fact  that  it  outlived  itself,  that  its  spirit 
continued  to  conquer  when  the  substance  had  almost  ei.ui- 
plctely  deteriorated — when  the  legions  of  Fabius,  Marcellus, 
Marius,  Scylla,  Caesar,  and  Pompey  had  degenerated  into  a 
feeble  militia;  for  instance,  when  Rome  had  ceased  to  '"' 
anything  but  a  name  ;  when  Stilicho  (A.  D.  405-406)  de- 
feated Radagasius,  and  compelled  a  capitulation  at  Florence 
which  had  no  parallel  in  the  circumstances,  of  a  nmiiateh 
made  prisoner  and  in  the  numbers  surrendered,  for  fourteen 
centuries  and  a  half,  until  Sedan,  1870. 

It  is  a  somewhat  extraordinary  f;iet  tluit  the  only  Eastern 
nation,  the  sixth  Oriental  monarchy,  Parthia,  the  on';. 
which  successfully  resisted  the  Roman  armies  at  a  period 
when  as  yet  they  had  lost  none  of  their  efficiency — when  it 
is  claimed  that  among  the  Romans  *'  the  art  of  war  had  been 
brought  to  its  highest  point" — never  possessed  a  standing 
army;  their  military  organization  was  nearer  that  of  the 
feudal  times  than  any  that  we  know  of  in  antiquity.  In 
A.  D.  217  the  Parthian  king  Artabanus  fought  a  three 
days'  battle  at  Nisibis  with  the  Romans,  and  if  he  did  not 
actually  defeat  them  utterly,  he  compelled  them  ''ignomin- 
iously  to  purchase  a  peace"  (the  mere  permission  to  re- 
treat cost  $8,000,000) ;  and,  what  is  still  more  curious 
in  this  consideration,  the  tactics  which  lost  the  battle  of 
the  Pyramids  won  the  battle  of  NisibU,  gunpowder  hav- 
ing restored  to  the  infantry  the  relative  force  or  shock 
which  was  previously  inherent  in  the  cavalry.  In  the  heavy 
horsemen  UaTa<£pa«Toi)  of  the  Parthians  is  to  be  found  a 
perfect  exemplification  of  Marmont's  cuirassiers  armed 
with  lances,  or  the  feudal  chivalry.  The  Parthian  light 
horse  represents,  as  well  as  the  Numidinns  of  Hannibal,  the 
modern  hussstr,  or  rather  mounted  riflemen,  if  riflemen 
could  shoot  tVoni  the  saddle  at  full  speed,  or  the  estradiots 
of  the  Venetian  military  era. 

The  principles  of  the  phalanx  survived  in  the  Saxon 
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wedge  of  Harold,  and  revived  again  in  the  Swiss  wedge  of 
Sempa.di.  .lull  II,  I::M'I.  In  the  condition  "I  arms  in  tliu 
Hindi,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries  the  Saxon  wedge  (the 
Komaii  ofMMMj  "iilv  "ne  of  the  nmny  pha.-es  of  Koman 
formaii  MI  i  would  have  been  irresistible  had  the  Saxons, 
bravest  of  ]  MM  i|  i  If,  maintained  an  yi  hi  ML'  like  a  regular  army. 
It  was  the  scientific  weilge  to  nil  inteiiN  and  pu- 
driven  hv  III--  beetle  ni  invincible  < I . •  1 1- mi i nut i« >n .  As  in 
the  era  of  Ili-ii  •>  the  principle  <>(  tin'  legion 

gives  vitality  to  tli"  MTV  Utoties  of  our  own  linie.  The 
tactics  of  I, co  VI.  i  Flavins  the  Wise,  or  the  Philosopher, 
A.  l>.  M;.I  '.III),  with  a  change  of  nomenclature  and 
weapon-,  u"iild  serve  as  a  valuable  text-book  lor  !>• 
an  I  when  Gustavus  Adolphus  inaugurated  a  new  system  of 
tactics,  it  was  a  new  birth  of  those  of  republican  Home, 
ami  his  triumph  at  Leipsie  (Aug.  28-Sept.  7,  li'>:il)  was 
simply  n  modern  victory  of  the  legion  over  the  phalanx,  of 
the  Swedish  brigade  (open  order)  over  the Tcrcias  (masses) 
of  Tilly. 

It"  this  antagonism  should  be  traced  liu"k  to  first  princi- 
ples, it  would  bo  found  that  the  contest  between  the,  pha- 
lanx and  the  legion  has  been  going  on  ever  since  the  first 
shock  in  arms  of  organized  bodies  of  nun.  I  A  en  at  this  day 
wo  recognize  the  principles  of  the  phalanx  in  the  dense  col- 
umn (for  instance,  that  of  the  English  at  Fonteuoy,  that 
living  tower  of  strength  which  Foy  represented  as  possess- 
ing the  magic  power  of  repairing  the  breaches  made  in  it), 
and  tho  legion  in  the  deployed  linc-of-battle.  The,  battle,  of 
the  Pyramids  is  a  curious  example  in  a  case  the  reverse  of 
one  previously  stated.  Whenever  weight  was  required  to 
resist,  the  shook  of  momentum  the  idea  of  the  phalanx  re- 
vived. On  the  other  bund,  whenever  the  ground  would  not 
permit  of  this  massed  organization  the  legionary  system 
prev  ailed,  and  the  primary  idea  of  tho  legion  was  revived 
in  the  lines-of-battle.  In  the  Macedonian  phalanx  was 
combined  all  that  was  excellent  in  tho  other  different  Greek 
s-,  stems,  while  all  their  defects  were  avoided,  and  every  im- 
pn>vement  introduced  which  expediency  recommended  or 
necessity  required.  Thus  completed,  tho  Macedonian  pha- 
hms  w.is  e:ip:ibli>  of  conquering  every  opposing  organiza- 
tion, to  be.  in  turn  conquered  by  the  world-conquering  Ro- 
mans, as  its  principle  and  direction  ever  must  be  by  supe- 
rior tactics  and  greater  mobility  and  adaptability. 

The  real  birth  of  the  modern  standing  army,  in  tho  pres- 
ent comprehension  of  tho  term,  does  not  date  bock  farther 
than  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  (1445-48).  There 
were,  it  is  true,  from  time  to  time,  if  not  always,  imperial 
anil  royal  guards  maintained,  like  tho  Varangians  of  the 
Byzantine  court ;  also  municipal  guards,  such  as  those  re- 
cently in  the  service  of  tho  Free  Cities,  but  standing  arftiics, 
none.  This  occurred  at  tho  East  in  the  reorganization  of 
tho  Jani/uus  by  Amurath  I.,  1350-72,  originated  by  his 
father,  Orchan,  l.'!29.  Those  Janizaries,  organized  into  a 
regular  force  when  tho  arrays  of  tho  Christian  powers  con- 
sisted of  a  disorderly  militia,  were  invincible  for  a  long 
period  through  a  species  of  discipline  to  which  fanaticism, 
blind  obedience,  courage,  and  enthusiasm  gave  a  strength 
which  it  did  not  possess  in  reality.  It  was  cn/trit  cle  i -.., 
a  substitute,  but  an  imperfect  one,  for  true  discipline.  Am- 
urath or  Murad  I.  perfected  likewise  the  institution  of  the 

<s  (cavalry),  and,  wonderful  foresight,  of  the  tcotimt* 
••:  of  s-ililiers  ol'  the  train).  If  this  is  correct,  he  was 
4."o>  years  ahead  of  the  first  train  corps  in  any  Christian 
armv.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Turkish  regular  army  dates 
from  Aladin  n  Ala  IMdyn  (1219-36),  but  whether  this  is 
true  or  not,  it  certainly  preceded  that  of  Charles  VII.  by  a 
whole  century,  lie  this  as  it  may,  tho  new  birth  of  the 
army  took  place  at  the  West  by  the  establishment  of  the 
"t 'ompanies  of  Ordonnanco"  by  Charles  VII.  of  France. 

•aid  not  be  an  actual  error  to  style  him  the  father  of 
standing  armies,  were  it  not  that  his  regular  force  did  not 

ine  tin'  three  arms;  it  embraced  only  the  second, 
mounted  troops.  It  remained  for  his  astute  son,  Louis  XI., 
tu  perceive  that  no  arm  of  the  three  could  develop  itself 
without  the  appropriate  support  of  the  other  two.  He  was 
t"  Charles  VII.  what  Kemingtnn  cum  suK  and  |ire\  iously 
Col.  Poncharra,  as  to  rilled  and  brcccli  loading  small  arms, 

a:i  I  Louis  Nap'ih •,-  whoever  was  the  real  factor)  as  to 

rilleil  ami  brerrh  loadingartillery,  were  to  Colonel  Ferguson 

of   King's    Mountain    celebrity;    what    Torslenson    was   to 

Wunnbraod  in  niobili/e,l  ,-aunon  I'.iO  M-ars   ago;   what  the 

!'   to  day  and  of  the  lutuic  i-  to  that  of  dc 

it.     I. "ills  \  1.  w:is  the  father  of  field  artillery.    What 

hi-   wily  brain  conceived  lias  been  better  ilmie  or  further 

developed,  but  the  glory  of  tho  conception  /o/  him  it  is  im- 

»le  to  deny  t't  him.  the  ni'ist  -.uraciou-.  at  the  same 
time  most  unprincipled,  king  that  ever  administered  French 

- — the  tir.-t  s«>\  errign  ot'  1-1  u rope  st\  led  "  majesty."  The 
result  was,  that  his  SLII.  Charles  VIII. .  invaded  Italy  in 
Mill  ill"  entered  Koine  on  New  Year's  dav,  1  I'.l.'i  i  with  the 
lirst  real  army  which  the  modern  world  had  seen — with  the 


first  real  army  that  the    Romans,  with  whom   the    , 

tatod,  liad  seen  -inee  !  he  ! 

(Charlemagne  in    Italy.  A.  l>.  ',','.',,  nearh    a    Ihoii-and 
previous,  swarmed  out  by  the  hordes  or  hoMs  o!  barbarians 
which  superficial  history  deceive*  careless  readers  by  styl- 
ing armies. 

.  it  is  very  remarkable  that  tho  new  birth  of  a 
permanent  force,  with  its  tirM   t-aiu   of  real   nrtillei 
\,  the   heavy,  very   much   like   that  of  Ih 

'.   ( KoTo*pa«Toi ),  anil  resembling  that   r inmcnded  hi    .Mai 

lie  oil  in  his  •'  Institutions,"  and  partially  adopted  in  I: 
(cuirassiers  with  lancers),  and  its  light  types  of  hussars, — 
this  new  birth  in  arms  and  its  advent  in  the  eonntrv  of  art 
led  to  a  new  birth  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  This  discovery 
of  Italy  had  more  effect  upon  the  sixteenth  century,  say« 
Michelet,  than  that  of  America.  War  and  comineiv 

evitably  seek  the  .-a channels;    even  so  do  the  arts,  for 

scientific  war  is  always  tho  precursor  of  peace,  and  the 
triumphs  of  tranquillity  arc  borne  along  on  the  lava-floods 
whereon  fertility  resumes  its  sway  with  greater  force  and 
beauty  when  the  fiery  torrents  have  cooled. 

It  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  translating  a  few  para- 
graphs which  present  a  lively  picture  of  the  first  national 
army  whoso  descent  into  Italy  cleft  the  barrier  of  centuries, 
whence  issued  forth  to  the  world  through  tho  re-birth  (re- 
naiMance)  of  the  art  of  war — the  new  birth  of  all  that  ele- 
vates, refines,  beautifies  the  advance  of  humanity ;  of  all 
that  can  justify  luxury,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
development  of  combined  industry  and  art. 

The  army,  60,000  strong  when  it  passed  the  Alps,  having 
left  detached  corps  all  along  the  road,  scarcely  numbered 
30,000  when  it  reached  Rome.  But  these  constituted  the 
very  ainew,  the  boldest  and  the  best  armed;  relieved  of  its 
weaklings  and  stragglers,  it  was  only  the  more  formidable. 
To  the  music  of  its  drums,  with  cadcnced  step,  the  wild 
battalion  of  Swiss  and  Germans  led  the  march.  In  short 
tunics  and  tight  pantaloons  they  shone  in  a  hundred  vari- 
ous colors.  Many  were  of  enormous  stature,  and  to  exalt 
it  the  more  their  casques  were  surmounted  with  lofty  plumes. 
Besides  the  sword,  they  were  armed  as  a  rule  with  sharp 
lances  of  ash :  one  quarter  of  them  carried  halberds — tho 
blade  hatchet-shaped,  surmounted  with  a  four-sided  spike. 
This  (originally  the  Danish  or  pole-axe)  was  a  deadly 
weapon  in  their  hands.  It  served  both  to  slash  and  to  stab; 
in  fact,  represented  a  gigantic  sword-blade  bayonet.  To 
each  thousand  halberdiers  there  were  one  hundred  musket- 
eers. The  Swiss  despised  tho  cuirass;  the  front  rank 
alone  wore  iron  corselets.  Behind  these  Swiss  giants 
marched  five  or  six  thousand  little,  dark-complexioned, 
sunburnt  men,  vicious-looking,  Gascons,  the  best  marchers 
in  Europe,  full  of  fire,  of  intelligence,  of  resources,  bard  and 
quick  hitters,  each  of  whom  was  good  for  ten  mortal  shots. 
The  mounted  gendarmes  followed,  2500,  covered  with 
iron,  each  accompanied  by  bis  page  and  two  valets  ;  plus, 
COOO  light  cavalrymen.  In  appearance  these  were  feudal 
troops,  but  in  reality  the  very  contrary.  As  a  rule,  tho 
captains  were  no  longer  noblemen  leading  their  vassals, 
but  the  king's  men  commanding  those  more  noble  than 
themselves.  "In  France,"  said  Guicciardini,  "every  one 
can  attain  command."  The  heavy  horses  of  this  cavalry, 
bobbed  and  cropped  in  French  fashion,  without  tails  and 
without  cars,  astonished  tbo  Italians,  and  appeared  to  them 
as  monsters. 

The  light-horsemen  carried  the  English  long  bow  of 
Agiucourt  and  of  Poitiers,  which  launched  strong  cloth- 
yard  arrows.  Thus  the  French  had  adopted  the  weapons 
of  their  enemies. 

Around  the  king,  on  foot,  besides  the  Scotch  guard,  300 
archers  and  200  knights,  all  gold  and  purple,  shouldering 
iron  maces,  served  as  escort. 

IM  hind  these  came  thirty-six  bronze  cannon,  each  weigh- 
ing 6000  pounds;  then  the  long  oulvcrius  (guns  of  position); 
then  100  falcons  (lightest  field-pieces),  rolling  briskly  along, 
not  dragged  slowly  by  oxen,  according  to  the  Italian  method. 
I  ,:t"ii  pier.-  had  a  team  of  six  active  horses,  on  a  mobilized 
carriage,  which  in  action  was  unliiubcrcd  and  at  once  was 
in  battery. 

Every  beholder  comprehended  that  this  display  indicated 
a  great  revolution  in  military  affairs,  and  not  tho  mere  pas- 
sage of  an  ordinary  army. 

This  era  of  Charles  VII.,  father,  Louis  XI.,  son,  and 
cli.u'les  VIII.,  grandson,  was  an  era  of  warlike  innova- 
tions in  every  branch  of  the  military  service.  Louis  XI. 
was  the  lir-t  French  monarch  who  had  a  large  quantity  of 
cannon,  lie  first  introduce. t  ea-t  iron  and  bronze  guns; 
ea-t  iriin  shot  superseded  stone  bullets,  and  in  his  intrenched 
camp  of  instruction  in  14SO  he  had  a  large  and  respectable 
park  of  artillery.  During  his  reign  the  medical  service 
be g.m  to  hold  up  its  head  tor  the  first  time  since  the  legion- 
ary organ! /.at ion  foundered,  with  its  Mirgcon  to  each  cohort. 
its  hospital  attendants  and  much  of  what  is  now  deemed 
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indispensable,  but  had  not  been  dreamed  of  for  centuries.  I 
In  the  succeeding  reign  of  Louis  XII.,  Franco  had  one  of 
those  terrible  awakenings  whose  vigor  astonishes  the  world.  : 
In  1510,  Gaston  do  Foix  being  coinmandor-in-chief,  a  na- 
tive French  Napoleon  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  tho  French  En/ants  Perdu»t  or  light  troops  (foot- 
men) appeared,  the  best  marchers  for  centuries  which  Eu- 
rope had  seen,  and  for  centuries  were  to  feel.  At  llavcnna, 
on  Knster  Sunday,  1512,  they  had  a  fearful  baptism  of  blood 
and  fire.  This  was  the  era  of  tho  introduction  of  tho  Ger- 
man Landsknechts  (mercenary  foot)  and  Hachenschiitzon 
(arqucbusiers),  the  regimenting  of  infantry,  the  protection 
or  support  of  artillery  with  picked  troops,  and  "the  dis- 
appearance of  chivalry."  Immediately  the  order  of  battle 
of  necessity  had  to  be  adapted  to  tho  use  of  the  rapidly 
improving  firearms,  and  armies,  as  ineu  of  this  century 
comprehend  the  term,  were  in  being. 

Thus  the  passage  of  the  Alps  by  the  young  king  Charles 
VIII.,  feeble,  big-headed,  six-toed  to  each  foot,  realized 
what  Bismarck  remarked  of  the  Prusso- French  war  of 
1870-71.  This  invasion  of  Italy  by  an  organized  national 
army  was  more  than  an  invasion  or  an  episode  of  war  in 
tho  common  application  of  tho  term — it  was  a  historical 
phase.  The  existing  conditions  of  society  were  crumbling 
and  ready  to  pass  away,  and  new  developments  of  civiliza- 
tion were  in  the  process  of  germination  or  ready  for  the 
shock  to  fecundate  them.  War  is  ever  tho  necessary  agent 
of  this,  and  this  new  birth,  like  every  other  bringing  forth 
of  any  new  existence  in  human  affairs,  like  human  parturi- 
tion, must  be  accompanied  with  anxiety  intense,  agony  ex- 
treme, and  loss  of  blood  profuse ;  with  an  actual  tearing  to 
pieces.  Thus  armies  are  the  midwives  of  progress. 

It  is  in  vain  for  other  nations  to  attempt  to  deny  that  the 
military  art  and  science  owe  the  impulse  of  their  progress 
to  France  and  to  French  ideas;  witness  tho  introduction 
into  all  other  services  of  so  much  of  its  nomenclature  j  but 
they  also  owe  their  highest  practical  development  and  close 
application  to  the  Saxo-Germanio  mind. 

The  military  forces  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  all  antiquity 
indeed,  except  Egypt  (native)  and  Phoenician  or  Cartha- 
ginian (mercenary),  and  of  every  other  nation  prior  to  1450, 
were  militia,  more  or  less  highly  organized,  subjected  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  discipline  and  instruction. 
Whether  or  not  Philip  of  Macedon  maintained  a  standing 
army  is  open  to  discussion.  The  advantage  of  an  army  of 
natives  ovcronecomposed  of  mercenaries  is  shown  especially 
in  reverses.  A  national  army  may  bo  beaten,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  destroy  it  so  that  it  may  not  revive  from  its  very  ashes ; 
as,  for  instance,  that  of  Rome  after  Cannae.  It  will  learn 
by  experience,  by  being  beaten,  to  conquer  or  persevere,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  Romans  against  Hannibal,  the  Rus- 
sians against  Charles  XII.,  the  Austrians  against  Frederick 
the  Great,  the  Allies  against  France  republican  and  im- 
perial. With  mercenaries,  however,  disaster  or  dearth  is 
dissolution  or  worse,  as  happened  more  than  onco  to  Car- 
thage, and  to  those  who  employed  German  or  Swiss  lands- 
knechts  and  rciters.  Still,  the  iron  hand  of  Discipline  and  | 
the  genius  of  a  master  like  Hannibal  could  organize  in-  j 
vincible  troops  from  the  most  discordant  materials.  This 
would  indicate  that  while  nothing  can  afford  an  antidote  to 
indiscipline,  discipline  can  remedy  almost  everything.  An 
idea  can  make  good  defective  discipline,  and  ideas  amount- 
ing to  fanaticism  almost,  but  not  entirely,  supply  tho  place 
of  discipline;  but,  cseteri* paribtta,  discipline  is  the  nephctth 
or  living  spirit  of  an  army,  without  which  it  is  dead.  Such 
armies  as  Hannibal'*  are  like  the  "Grand  Company  "of 
Werner  and  Fra  Morcale  in  the  fourteenth  century — vast 
forces  of  condottieri,  which,  led  by  great  captains  such  as 
Saxe-Wcimar,  Baner,  Torstenson,  and  Frederick  the  Great; 
their  "  Monks  of  the  Flag"  anneal  into  masses  almost  as 
irresistible  as  fate.  Indeed,  Hannibal,  greatest  of  generals 
and  war  administrators,  has  been  actually  compared  to  a 
condottiere  on  the  grandest  scale,  even  though  no  one  was  fit 
to  bo  named  as  his  parallel  for  eighteen  centuries,  until  Ba- 
ncr,  the  second  Gustavus,  and  Torstenson,  "  the  inimitable," 
demonstrated,  under  similar  circumstances,  that  armies  are 
ever  subjected  to  the  same  laws  and  influenced  by  the  ap- 
plication of  like  qualities  in  a  loader.  There  was  compara- 
tively no  discipline  in  the  French  republican  armies,  espe- 
cially that  wonderful  array  which  from  tho  Maritime  Alps 
carried  victory  eastward  to  the  last  Alpine  ridge  before  it 
sinks  into  the  Austrian  plain,  and  southward  to  tho  Gulf  of 
Tarentum.  Critics,  eye-witnesses,  and  associates  admit  this. 
Enthusiasm  took  its  place,  and  a  belief  in  its  innate  force, 
its  invincibility,  such  as  permeated  the  U.  S.  army  in  Mexico, 
and  made  the  escort  of  a  wagon-train  willing  to  encounter  [ 
any  force  which  sought  to  bar  its  way. 

Tho  only  existing  national  army  which  continues  to  bo  j 
militia,  pure  and  simple,  is  that  of  Switzerland,  unless  tho  j 
old  Bonder  system  still  holds  good  in  Norway.  The  mili-  ; 
tary  force  or  army  of  Holland  was  a  union  of  regulars  and 


militia,  to  the  uninitiated  something  like  that  of  the  U.  S., 
but  in  reality  vastly  superior  and  more  reliable.  Prussia's 
organization  is  a  union  of  regulars  and  militia  in  tho  strict- 
est definition  of  the  term  (using  the  word  "militia"  in  the 
sense  of  "the  gallant  and  well-exercised  militias  of  the 
principal  republics  of  Greece,"  which  were  overthrown  by 
the  forces  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  that  "win?/  be  termed  a 
standing  army").  The  Prussian  system  has  been  imitated 
in  Sardinia — a  feeble  imitation,  as  was  demonstrated  in  the 
campaigns  of  Custoza  and  Novara — and,  later,  in  Turkey, 
and  may  be  said  to  operate  wherever  a  Landwchr  and  Land- 
Sturm,  "ordinary  and  extraordinary  militia,"  are  recognized 
as  tho  bases,  constituting  besides  the  regular  force,  equally 
important  elements  of  the  national  army. 

The  famous  English  bowmen — who  won  such  victories  as 
Falkirk,  22d  July,  1298;  Halidon  Hill,  10th  July,  1333; 
Crecy,  2jth  Aug.,  1346;  Poitiers  or  Maupcrtuis,  19th  Sept., 
1356;  Agiucourt,  25th  Oct.,  1415;  Pinkey,  10th  Sept.,  1547 
—were  warlike  militia,  and  nothing  else  —  militia  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  expression,  as  were  the  Franks  of  Charles 
Martcl,  and  not  in  the  signification  in  which  ihe  term  is  mis- 
understood in  the  U.  S.  From  the  time  of  the  Balearic  sling- 
ers,  taught  in  childhood  to  rely  upon  their  peculiar  weapons 
for  their  food  (fifth  century  B.C.),  and  the  Carduchians,  who 
slaughtered  the  legionaries  of  Crassus,  there  were  no  marks- 
men or  sharpshooters  for  many  centuries,  until  tho  Indian 
wars  in  America  developed  tho  capabilities  of  the  rifle 
(whose  regular  introduction  into  European  armies  dates 
from  tho  American  Revolution),  with  the  exception  of  the 
above-mentioned  English  long-bowmen,  who  well  deserved 
tho  proud  term  applied  to  them:  "In  the  forefrount,  he 
(Richard  III.,  no  mean  general  nor  authority)  placed  tho 
archers  like  a  strong  fortified  trench  or  buhvarke."  These 
archers  were  equivalent  to  such  unsurpassed  skirmishers  us 
were  many  of  our  woodsmen  who  glorified  the  war  for  tho 
Union.  Even  so  from  Maharbal  to  Ziethen  and  Seydlitz 
no  cavalry  existed  worthy  of  the  fame  which  these  have 
connected  immutably  with  their  names.  Charlemagne's 
armies  are  claimed  to  have  been  organized  according  to 
tho  old  Roman  discipline,  but  this  is  impossible.  Still,  that 
there  was  an  acknowledged  system  needs  no  other  proof 
than  the  success  and  extent  of  his  campaigns  against  the 
most  different  peoples — from  the  obstinate  Saxon  to  the  in- 
tellectual Moor,  from  the  brutish  Hun  to  the  Latinized 
Goth.  Each  of  these  had  an  army  of  its  own,  with  pe- 
culiar weapons  and  tactics.  To  meet  them  the  Nether- 
landish hero  and  emperor  must  have  had  armament,  dis- 
cipline, and  a  system  of  logistics.  Even  without  proof  tho 
results  obviate  any  demonstration  that  his  armies  could 
not  have  been  mere  hordes  like  those  of  the  Crusaders. 

Modern  war  as  a  fixed  or  exact  science  dates  from  Mau- 
rice of  Nassau  or  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  first  real  articles  of  war  pub- 
lished were  those  of  the  latter.  The  first  infantry  which, 
in  square,  laughed  to  scorn  the  efforts  of  the  best  existing 
cavalry,  tbc  Polish,  at  Wallhof,  7th  Jan.,  1 626  (type  of  Bona- 
parte's battle  of  the  Pyramids),  were  likewise  bis.  His 
was  the  first  artillery,  whether  its  effective  development 
was  due  to  him  or  Torstenson,  which  manoeuvred  and  played 
tho  part  of  modern  artillery  according  to  modern  ideas. 
His  was  the  first  cavalry  which  charged  in  successive  lines, 
with  reserves  or  supports  to  rally  on.  (Here  it  may  be  as  well 
to  remark  that  in  appearance,  except  as  to  armor,  the  cav- 
alry of  the  Thirty  \ears'  war  resembled  in  dress  and  duties 
those  of  the  "  great  American  conflict "  as  near  as  might  be. 
With  their  felt  hats,  drooping  feathers,  short  tunics,  heavy 
boots,  scraggy,  ill-groomed  horses,  and  accoutrements,  the 
picture  of  one  of  their  columns  might  pass  for  one  of  ours  on 
a  raid.)  His  were  the  first  field-engineers,  although  the  Turks 
had  retained  a  rude  knowledge  of  this  art,  derived  from  tho 
Romans  or  Byzantines.  Vauban,  Montecuculi,  and  Prince 
Eugene  have  left  their  testimony  of  this.  Witness  the 
last's  successful  operations  against  Lille  in  1708,  "a  happy 
medium  between  the  Turkish  mode  of  never  relieving  their 
people  until  the  end  of  a  siege,  and  our  system  (British) 
of  su  frequently  changing."  (See  "  War  in  Low  Countries," 
34,  35.)  His  was  the  first  organized  staff  administered 
systematically.  His  was  the  first  camp  which  bred  a  series 
of  scientific  generals,  who,  through  a  succession  of  great 
captains,  changed  the  fate  of  every  European  nation  in 
whose  service  they  were  commissioned.  Even  in  England 
this  was  so  through  Leslie,  who  crushed  Montrose,  victor  in 
seven  battles,  and  it  might  be  said  in  as  many  campaigns, 
at  Philipshaugh,  13th  Sept.,  lf>45.  "These  warriors,  trained 
in  the  school  of  Gustavus  and  his  successor,  Bernard  of 
Weimar,  Baner,  Horn,  and  the  inimitable  Torstenson,  were 
scattered  through  the  different  countries  of  Europe,"  etc, 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  number  of  men  ahead  of  their 
time,  but  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the  scientific  mili- 
tary past,  or  taught  by  personal  experience  of  what  waa 
needed,  worked  in  to  tne  result  achieved  by  Gustavua 
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Ailolplms  :  Simon  Stcvin  of  Bruges  in  fortification  ;  Coligny 
in  rii|fi<l  marches  and  concentration  and  combination  ;  do 
llohan  in  tactics  and  bundling  of  troops,  especially  moun- 
tain-warfare ;  Maurice  of  Nassau  in  equipment  and  detail— 
Miiuriuc,  whose  camp  w:u  Hi"  linest  school  of  officers  which 
had  existed  for  centuries  ;  Torstcnson  for  artillery;  Kiinigs- 
inark  for  partisan  operations,  flying  columns,  so  styled,  ou  a 
gnmd  scale,  demonstrating  their  effectiveness. 

Hut  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  a  standing  army  has 
become  a  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  government. 
With  the  introduction  of  firearms  it  was  no  longer  a  ques- 
tion of  individual  foresight  and  exertion,  but  of  national 
effort  and  preparation.  These  last  involved  time  and  out- 
lay, the  application  of  a  sovereign's  prerogatives,  a  national 
expenditure.  "Among  his  arguments  in  favor  of  standing 
armies  in  modern  times,  Adain  .Smith  enumerates  the  greater 
difficulty  of  preserving  any  considerable  degree  of  order 
and  prompt  obedience  from  tho  noise  of  firearms,  the  smoke, 
and  the  invisible  death  to  which  every  man  feels  himself 
every  moment  exposed  as  soon  as  ho  comes  within  cannon 
shot,  and  frequently  a  long  time  before  the  battle  can  be 
well  said  to  be  engaged.  •  In  an  ancient  battle,'  ho  says, 
4  there  was  no  noise  but  what  arose  from  tho  human  voice ; 
there  was  no  smoke  ;  thoro  was  no  invisible  cause  of  wounds 
or  death.  Kvery  man.  till  some  mortal  weapon  actually  did 
oppose  him, saw  clearly  that  no  such  weapon  was  near  him.'" 
With  the  introduction  of  small-arms  and  artillery  another 
new  element  of  success  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
precision  of  aim,  as  well  as  rapidity  of  fire.  The  effects 
of  a  point-blank  volley  delivered  by  an  extensive  deploy- 
ment of  cool  and  practised  troops  would  invariably  de- 
termine a  battle  were  there  no  supports  or  reserves  to 
retrieve  tho  effect  of  such  a  volcano.  Witness  that  scath- 
ing discharge  at  thirty  paces  of  Wolfe's  veterans  upon 
Montciilm's  gallant  charge  at  Quebec,  in  1751);  or  those 
volleys,  again,  of  tho  duke  of  Cumberland's  column  at  Fon- 
tenoy,  in  1745,  which  actually  annihilated  in  succession 
every  EVench  lino  of  battle  which  attempted  to  stop  their 
audacious  advance.  It  was  not  until  the  ammunition  of  the 
English  was  wcllnigh  exhausted,  their  formation  breached 
with  point-blank  discharges  of  artillery,  and  tho  gaps  pene- 
trated by  fresh  and  furious  cavalry,  that,  with  victory  al- 
most within  their  grasp,  the  intrepid  troops  were  compelled 
to  relinquish  their  efforts,  and  sullenly  withdraw  from  the 
field  of  their  everlasting  glory.  (Henderton'a  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, 77-96.)  The  republic  of  Venice,  wisest  in  its  gen- 
eration, comprehended  this  at  once,  and  passed  laws  for 
the  training  of  its  arquebus-men.  Very  few  students  are 
aware  of  the  immense  influence  in  this  regard  exercised  by 
the  elector  Maximilian  of  Bavaria.  Had  the  other  Roman 
Catholic  sovereigns  evinced  a  like  prescience,  the  Thirty 
Years'  war  might  not  have  eventuated  in  favor  of  free 
thought.  Few  monarchs  ever  paid  more  attention  to  mus- 
ketry fire  or  thorough  organization.  Fortunately,  his  sphere 
was  small,  and  he  found  few  imitators,  and  his  enemies, 
not  his  allies,  profited  by  his  examples  and  efforts. 

With  the  Thirty  Years'  war  began  a  new  era  of  military 
history,  and  the  world  was  henceforth  to  bow  beneath  the 
crushing  weight  of  standing  armies. 

Prussia,  which  now  stands  first  in  rank  as  a  military 
power,  was  the  first  to  set  on  example  of  the  mobilization 
of  cavalry  proper  and  of  horse-artillery.  Fehrbellin  was 
a  turning-point.  There  tho  groat  elector,  Frederick  tho 
Great's  great-grandfather,  vanquished  those  Swedes,  hith- 
erto unconquercd,  who  had  beaten  all  others.  Ho  demon- 
strated what  singleness  of  objective,  the  perception  of  it  and 
of  the  value  of  time  and  celerity,  and  determination  in  execu- 
tion, must  accomplish.  These,  when  combined,  constitute  the 
secret  of  success  in  war.  From  this  time  forward  Prussian 
troops  made  their  mark  on  almost  every  battle-field  of  Eu- 
rope. Tho  reign  which  saw  these  great  changes  inaugu- 
rated— that  of  Louis  XIV. — saw  them  almost  completed. 
The  introduction  of  tho  bayonet  restored  to  infantry  that  ag- 
gressive power  which  was  lost  with  the  just  contempt  of  the 
knights  on  horseback  for  the  villain  or  serf  on  foot.  Since 
then  but  little  changes  have  occurred,  except  in  amelior- 
ation and  perfection.  Tho  general  introduction  of  uniforms 
has  even  been  attributed  to  Louis  XIV.  This  is  an  error. 
In  his  army,  however,  the  identifying  regimental  clothing 
was  first  carried  out  thoroughly  a»d  splendidly.  The  dis- 
tinctive dress  dates  back  to  the  Carthaginians,  in  whose  army 
every  nationality  wore  peculiar  clothing  and  bore  particu- 
lar arms.  For  instance,  their  Spanish  forces  wore  white 
I  i  •  1  with  purple  ;  so  tho  Grecian  phalanx  had  made  all 
the  field  resplendent  with  crimson  and  gold,  or  brass  bur- 
nished into  tho  brightness  of  the  more  precious  metal.  In 
the  first  we  have  the  type  of  the  Austrian,  in  the  second  that 
of  the  English  uniform.  Ezvkicl  (600  B.  C.)  alludes  to 
blue  as  the  distinguishing  color  of  the  Assyrian  uniforms, 
"clothed  most  gorgeously."  Nahum  (710  It.  C.)  speaks  of 
the  "  valiant  men  "  of  the  forces  confederated  against  Xin- 


eveh  u  wearing  scarlet  garments  and  ai  carrying  red  shields. 
At  Angora  (141)2),  in  Tamerlane's  army,  Mohammed's  con- 
tingent from  Samarcand  were  uniformed  complete  l>y  regi- 
ments. ID  tho  fifteenth  century,  at  the  relief  of  Neuss, 
the  bishop  of  Minister's  troops  (7400  men)  were  clad  all  in 
green.  In  the  army  of  (iustavus  Adolphus  different  orginii 
rations  wore  distinctive  colors  in  cloth  and  facings.  With 
Louis  XIV.,  however,  uniform  became  the  rule,  the  law. 
Here  we  have  an  army  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word — 
regular,  paid,  permanent,  uniformed,  armed  alike  in  each  arm 
and  branch  of  the  service,  disciplined,  with  pontoon  trains, 
engineer  corps;  in  fact,  every  appliance  which  science  and 
service  demanded.  Never  before  had  such  existed.  There 
was  room  for  improvement,  but  nothing  required  a  begin- 
ning. The  idea  was  born  and  had  a  strong  growth.  The 
futuro  could  add  little  but  adaptability  to  changed  cus- 
toms, habits,  advanced  and  extended  civilization.  Armies 
were  now  tolerably  complete  as  to  all  working  purposes,  if  not 
perfectly  complete  in  every  particular  and  detail  with  staff  and 
staff  corps,  for  the  first  time  since  the  legion  was  in  its  prime. 
It  is  well,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  not  until 
the  end  of  1797  that  the  staff  (flat  major)  of  armies  assumed 
its  present  form.  In  1682  companies  of  cadets  were  formed 
for  the  instruction  of  young  men  destined  for  the  service. 
Companies  of  miners  (engineer  troops)  were  now  also, 
for  the  first  time,  regularly  instructed  and  embodied.  In 
the  next  few  years  and  campaigns  the  value  of  these  organi- 
zations was  fully  tested,  and  their  efficiency  proved.  At 
the  first  siege  of  Luxembourg,  1684,  in  which  they  were 
present,  exercising  functions  such  as  engineers  of  to-day 
discharge,  eight  were  killed  and  nineteen  wounded.  In 
1692  another  less  important  but  more  remarkable  change 
occurred.  The  pike,  which  since  the  first  formation  of 
armies,  and  for  thousands  of  years,  had  been  the  principal 
weapon  of  infantry,  was  superseded  by  tho  bayonet,  intro- 
duced, like  many  other  notable  ameliorations,  such  as  cop- 
per pontoons,  improved  tactics,  etc.,  by  General  Martinet,  an 
officer  the  reverse  of  tho  popular  opinion  entertained  of  him. 
Steinkirk,  1692,  was  the  last  battle  in  Europe  in  which  any 
bodies  of  infantry  were  armed  with  pikes.  Tho  contest  in 
which  tho  bayonet  was  first  used  is  much  disputed.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  it  was  at  Turin,  1692,  and  tho  first  charge  at 
Spire  in  1703.  The  pike  or  half  pike,  eight  feet  long,  still 
lingered  in  the  hands  of  officers,  under  the  name  of  csponton 
or  spoil  toon,  down  to  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  its 
manual  or  mention  was  to  bo  found  in  our  militia  regula- 
tions within  the  memory  of  the  writer:  "The  militia  law 
of  the  United  States  requires  that  the  commissioned  officers 
shall,  severally,  be  armed  with  a  sword  or  hanger,  and  es- 
ponton."  It  is  doubtful  if  this  law  of  1792  has  been  repealed. 

The  armies  of  Louis  XIV.  and  those  confederated  against 
him  accomplished  all  any  army  had  accomplished  or  can  ac- 
complish. Witness  Marlborough's  march  to  Blenheim,  13th 
Aug.,  1704,  and  Eugene's  to  Turin,  7th  Sept.,  1706.  The 
first  has  never  been  surpassed,  tho  second  seldom  equalled, 
in  the  annals  of  warlike  achievements.  Henceforward,  the 
histories  of  European  armies  present  magnificent  efforts  in 
obedience  to  surpassing  genius,  but  it  is  always  the  same 
old  story  over  again,  with  a  variation  of  detail,  but  no  im- 
portant difference. 

If  judging  from  cause  and  effect  is  a  criterion,  one  of 
the  finest  armies  that  ever  existed  was  that  of  Cromwell, 
1643—58.  It  deserves  attention  because  it  constituted  a 
connecting  link  between  the  organizations  of  Maurice  and 
Gustavus  and  those  of  William  III.,  Louis  XIV.,  and  Marl- 
borough.  For  its  size  it  was  as  complete  a  working  army  as 
the  world  ever  saw.  England  never  possessed  a  native  army 
but  that  of  Cromwell,  if  indeed  at  any  time  it  exhibited 
one  to  compare  with  it.  For  their  day,  and  perhaps  for 
any  day,  Cromwell's  "Ironsides"  were  tho  best  mounted, 
equipped,  armed,  uniformed,  disciplined,  and  effective  cav- 
alry that  ever  charged  an  enemy.  Their  "  get  up  "  was  in 
its  way  perfect,  but  they  were  so  few  they  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  a  model  fn  petto  of  what  all  cavalry  should  be. 
In  this  they  resembled  the  Swedish  hussars  of  the  Guard 
upon  whom  Nolan  dwelt  wilh  so  much  emphasis — a  very 
perfect  text  for  tho  head  of  an  exercise,  with  a  blank  page 
below. 

English  infantry,  likewise,  had  already  made  a  name 
which  justified  Bugeaud's  remark,  quoted  by  Troehu,  that 
it  was  lucky  for  the  world  there  were  so  few  of  them.  Na- 
poleon I.  said,  "I  think  that  if  I  were  at  their  head  I 
could  make  them  capable  of  anything." 

Bnt  to  return  to  the  armies  of  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  Little 
has  been  better  done  than  they  did  with  the  means  at  their 
commands,  either  in  field  operations  or  sieges.  The  siege 
of  Macstricht,  29th  of  June,  1673,  is  remarkable  for  being 
the  first  at  which  European  armies  made  use  of  the  zigzags, 
or  tlic  present  mode  (if  tracing  approaches  in  attacking  a 
fortified  place.  They  were  introduced  by  Vauban,  who 
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borrowed  them  from  the  Turks.  It  is  generally  beli«'\rd 
parallels  were  first  employed  at  this  siege;  but  this 
is  a  mistake,  and  Vauban's  talents  and  skill  do  not  require 
any  erroneous  statements  to  give  them  a  false  glare. 
Trenches,  to  contain  the  assailants,  had  hern  ftJUEYated 
parallel  to  the  works  of  the  fortivs-s  to  be  attacked  from 
the  earliest  times.  Vauban's  improvement  consisted  in 
tracing  the  approach  or  communication  from  the-  parallel, 
BO  tha?  it,  should  not  be  enfiladed,  and  which  tho  Turks  had 
done  long  bef'un-.  Mouteeuculi,  in  his  Mcmoires.  talking 
of  the  Turks,  of  whose  military  skill,  as  it  existed  in^  hU 
time,  he  had  very  deservedly  a  high  opinion,  says:  "They 
do  not  construct  their  tranches  upon  the  shortest  line, 
Hanking  them  with  redoubts  from  distance  to  distance,  but 
they  make  thorn  in  curved  lines,  transversal,  parallel  to  the 
place  they  are  approaching,  so  that  they  can  neither  bo 
enfiladed  from  the  place  nor  damaged  by  its  cannon." 

Then-  is  another  article  in  the  Turkish  system  of  disci- 
pline relative  to  sieges,  as  quoted  by  Montecuculi,  which. 
in  a  modified  degree,  might  be  with  advantage  introduced 
into  our  service.  Those  who  have  witnessed  tin1  little  labor 
performed  by  soldiers,  tho  negligence  in  general  of  (in 
other  respects)  good  officers,  when  employed  upon  working- 
parties,  tho  time  lost  in  relieving  the  detachments,  and  tho 
hurry  they  are  invariably  in  to  be  relieved,  will  perhaps 
agree  that  a  mt-dium  between  the  two  customs  would  be  an 
improvement.  "  Thoy  (tho  Turks)  do  not  change  tho  guards 
of  the  trenches  nor  the  working-parties :  when  they  (the 
troops)  have  once  been  assigned  to  a  position,  they  remain 
there  to  tho  end  of  tho  siege;  their  food,  water,  wood,  and 
every  other  necessary  are  brought  to  them." 

In  rc8ecting  upon  the  stupendous  lines  of  earthworks 
executed  almost  at  a  iiod  by  the  opposing  armies  in  tho  j 
Low  Countries  in  the  wars  of  William  III.  and  Marl- 
borough,  thinking  men  are  at  a  loss  whether  most  to  ad- 
mire the  docility  and  good-will  of  the  soldier,  or  tho  great 
and  capacious  minds  which  could  conceive  and  direct  such 
operations.  They  are  equal  to  anything  ever  done  by  the 
Romans,  and  only  require  the  pen  of  a  Caesar  to  be  duly 
appreciated.  Take  those  thrown  up  by  Villeroi  and  Bouf- 
flers  in  1695,  from  the  Lys  to  the  Schelde,  twenty  miles  j 
those  from  the  Schelde  to  the  Mehaiguo  in  1701 ;  those  from 
the  Little  Gette  to  the  Meuse,  not  less  than  thirty-two  miles, 
in  1705  ;  from  Mons  to  the  Sambre  in  1707;  those  of  Marl- 
borough  against  Vi liars  in  1711,  twenty-two  miles.  Moret, 
in  his  ''Fifteen  Years  of  Louis  XIV."  (i.  131),  speaks  of 
Boufflers'  lines  as  150  miles  long,  enveloping  Belgium ;  and 
Captain  Parkes.  who  saw  them,  states  in  his  "Memoirs" 
(77)  that  "  Villeroi's  lines  were  prodigiously  strong;"  they 
"surrounded  the  whole  Spanish  Netherlands."  Our  late 
civil  war  furnishes  examples  parallel  to  the  above:  for  in- 
stance, tho  defensive  works  about  Washington.  B.C.,  37  miles 
long,  and  strongly  fortified ;  and  the  lines  of  the  Union  and 
derate  armies  before  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  Va. 

Some  of  the  marches  of  that  era  were  likewise  extraordi- 
nary; twenty-eight  miles  on  a  day,  with  such  heavy  arms, 
equipments,  and  clothing,  is  astonishing,  when  carefully 
•considered  and  the  condition  of  the  roads  and  country 
taken  into  account.  In  Aug.,  1711,  in  turning  Villars' 
"  ne  pin*  ultrrts,"  Marlborough's  troops  marched  sixteen 
hours  without  onco  halting  (Alison,  281),  and  in  Sept., 
171U,  the  prince  of  Hesse,  49  miles  in  fifty-six  successive 
hours  (Ibid.,  224).  Even  as  late  as  177G  the  British  army  in 
America  carried  sixty  pounds  per  man,  when  uniform  and 
equipments,  everything,  had  been  greatly  simplified  and  mo- 
bilized. Tho  British  light  infantry  wore  then  a  model  dn  >s. 
How  much  greater  was  the  load  under  which  Marlborough's 
veterans  bore  up  !  Nevertheless,  the  very  movements  of  the 
day  of  Oudenarde  are  exemplary.  In  motion  at  2  A.  M., 
th<!  allies  marched  15  miles  and  crossed  the  Scheldo  to  begin 
a  battle  which  lasted  from  3  P.  M.  until  the  obscurity  of  night 
alone  put  an  end  to  the  firing,  and  diminished  tho  already 
wonderful  results  of  the  victory. 

"  Since  the  days  of  Marlborough,"  remarks  a  distinguished 
officer  of  British  engineers,  Sir  James  Cannicliacl  Smith, 
"a  most  excellent  system  of  tactics  has  boon  unquestion- 
ably introduced  into  the  British. array.  Ch;in<j;es  of  front 
are  made  with  rapidity  and  precision  ;  columns  arc  de- 
ployed, or  the  line  formed  into  columns,  with  an  accuracy 
and  celerity  formerly  never  even  contemplated.  It  appears, 
h  -wcvor,  open  to  discussion,  whether,  in  the  great  and  es- 
sential points  which  ought  to  form  the  character  of  the  sol- 
dier, such  as  cheerfulness  under  privations,  readiness  to 
encounter  fatiguo  as  well  as  danger,  perseverance  under 
toil,  and  courage  in  the  field,  the  army  of  Marlborough  has, 
or  ever  can  be,  excelled." 

The  next  stride  in  advance  in  nil  nrmy  organization 
matters  was  made  by  Frederick  II.  (the  CIVMJ.  With 
him,  however,  in  many  cases  it  was  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  improvements  in  theory  originated  in  the  reign  of 
his  common-sense  father,  so  misjudged  and  misunderstood. 


As  early  as  the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
::;n  was  the  pattern  discipline,  and  Prussian  '«t>rit  dc 
mi-pit  acknowledged  and  renowned.  The  introduction  of 
the  iron  ramrod  was  due  to  the  "  Old  Dessaucr,"  general- 
field-marshiil  of  the  Prussian  armies;  and  this  simple  im- 
provement gave  a  double  force  to  the  Prussian  infantry, 
n  hi.-h  Ins  tactics — he  is  considered  tho  father  of  the  world's 
pivM-nt  tactics — quadrupled  again  by  augmenting  their 
manoeuvring  capacity.  Frederick  the  Great  was  hie  pu- 
pil in  beginnings,  but  ho  soon  soared  far  beyond  the  vision 
of  tho  pedagogue.  The  pupil  seemed  competent  to  realize 
the  impossible.  He  lent  "wings  to  the  lightning"  by  the 
introduction  of  flying  (horse)  artillery  (first  battery  1759). 
I'nde.r  him  tin-  reforms  in  the  tactics  of  the  three  arms  bc- 
•  romplishcd  facts  in  active  service,  but  especially  on 
the  battle-field.  His  line  tactics  were  as  the  working  of  ma- 
el)in< TV,  and  his  revival  or  application  of  the  oblique  order 
of  battle  gave  him  victories  such  as  Fame  has  seldom  re- 
corded— n:ivc  hi™  oue'  Leuthcn,  such  as  has  never  been 
equalled  since  war  has  had  reliable  annals.  Under  him  and 
his  lieutenants,  Ziethen  and  Seydlitz,  Europe,  tho  world, 
first  saw  cavalry  such  as  it  never  yet  had  beheld  since  those 
of  Hannibal's  lieutenant,  Maharbal — unless,  perhaps,  those 
Trabants  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  if  they  were  what  they 
were  represented  to  be,  and  the  chimeras  dire  of  opponents 
without  discipline— cavalry  such  as  it  should  be.  such  as  it 
never  has  been  since.  When  the  Seven  Years'  war  was 
forced  upon  Frederick  in  1700  the  "use  of  cavalry  in  tho 
Prussian  army  was  at  its  highest  perfection."  These,  whose 
magnitude  can  scarcely  bo  comprehended  by  an  unmilitary 
mind,  were  still  but  a  few  of  tho  great  and  beneficial  changes 
ho  inaugurated.  He  administered,  marched,  moved,  and 
fought  armies  as  they  never  had  been  before  handled  and 
battled,  and  ho  appreciated,  first  had  a  realizing  sense,  of 
what  was  well  known,  no  doubt,  as  a  theory  and  neglected 
as  a  fact,  that  "an  army,  like  a  serpent,  goes  on  its  billy." 
But  why  dwell  on  Frederick?  This  world  has  existed  six 
thousand  years,  and  with  tho  means  at  biscommand  nocqual 
to  "dcrEiimge"  has  ever  appeared  on  its  stage.  Through 
his  army  ho  elevated  little  Prussia  to  the  rank  of  a  first- 
rate  power,  lie  did  more  :  he  showed  it  the  possible  fu- 
ture— the  way  through  its  army  to  that  future.  He  did 
even  more:  while  ho  enforced  a  discipline  which  was  hailed 
as  exemplary,  ho  permeated  his  army  and  his  people  with 
an  idea.  And  Napoleon  has  left  us  his  witness  of  a  fact  that 
he  discovered  too  late,  and  to  his  ruin — that  "the  moral  is 
to  tho  physical  in  war  as  three  to  one."  In  regard  to  every 
subordinate  matter  which  unites  in  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  "  Army,"  Frederick's  stand  is  the  pre-eminent 
position  of  the  statue  upon  the  column.  He  must  rank 
among  the  very  first  generals  and  administrators  of  the 
world.  Others  had  and  have  fought  armies  grandly  and 
successfully;  but  he  made  one — an  example  of  a  fighting 
army,  susceptible  of  everything  required  of  an  army.  He 
left  an  army  which,  notwithstanding  its  mi.-fortniKS.  set -\ -<-d 
as  an  example,  a  base-course  qualified  to  bear  any  wtiirht 
imposed  upon  it,  as  time  has  shown.  It  still  exists  imbued 
with  the  Fredcrickian  idea  of  its  invincibility — the  first, 
the  cynosure,  among  the  six  or  seven  military  powers  of 
Europe:  1,  Prussia  (or  Germany,  but  Prussia  is  the  vital 
force);  2,  Russia;  3,  France;  4,  Austria;  5,  England;  6, 
Italy ;  7,  Spain. 

Before  closing  this  article  upon  the  army  organization 
of  tho  seven  great  Christian  powers  of  Europe  in  the  pa.-t 
— of  which,  however,  only  four,  Prussia,  Russia,  France. 
and  Austria,  were  truly  great — the  pre-eminence  in  every 
respect  must  be  given  to  Prussia.  Russia  may  have  a 
larger  numerical  force,  but  Prussia  (or  Germany)  has  the 
most  reliable,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  mili- 
tary power.  If  the  opinion  of  Napoleon  is  entitled  to  con- 
sideration, it  may  bo  looked  upon  as  perfect.  He  said  that 
a  country  in  which  the  whole  male  population  fit  to  bear 
arms  were  cemented  together  by  discipline  or  grouted  into 
a  cohesion  by  thorough  organization,  would  have  a  perfect 
army.  Were  Prussia's  national  resources  derivative  from 
commerce,  internal  and  external,  from  fertility  of  soil  anil 
agricultural  proficiency,  from  manufacturing  industry  and 
mining  commensurate  with  her  military  organization — were 
the  nation  on  a  par  with  the  army — there  would  be  scarcely 
any  limit  to  its  aggressive  capabilities. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  elements  or  principles  of  the 
military  system  or  organization  of  Prussia  are  the  oldest  of 
which  there  are  authentic  records.  Of  course,  in  this  view 
of  the  case  the  Egyptian  must  be  omitted,  because  the  critic 
is  dependent  for  his  facts  upon  records  which,  whatever  re- 
liability is  conceded,  are  nevertheless  very  open  to  question. 
Although  in  the  Rosetta  Stone  a  key  was  discovered,  it  does 
not  follow  that  that  key  unlocks  every  difficulty.  Like  the 
method  of  interpretation  of  the  inscriptions  disentombed  at 
Nineveh,  worked  out  with  so  much  skill  and  perseverance 
by  the  German  scholar  Grotefend,  the  result  is  by  no  means 
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fixed,  and  until  further  corroboration  i»  found  it  is  little 
bettor  tha.it  a  process  of  more  or  1cm  accurate  guesswork. 

••  'I'lic  principles  cit1  The'  I'm   -mil  -v  -i  i  'in  ;i  ict,,  l,c,,l,«,Tvc,l 
in   thci   military  institutions   "<   l>a\id.  the    second    king  of    , 
Israel.      Like   those  ol    l'in--i:i,  it    i-   remarkable   tbat   the 
natural  foundation  rif  all  this  gram',  ,11  Ibe  very 

beginning  ',!'  a  eh  it  w.u  '  "*'  ti\  e  \  ears,'  continuanee,  which, 

t(,  ;i||  appear e,  u  a.-  \\  a  -tefnl.  and  M'ould  In-  ruinous,  I, nth 

to   him    and    hi*    people.      Hut  whilst   his  >r  that 

reason,  left  him  unmolested,  he  employed  that  whole  time 
pai'tlv  in  g. lining  over  the  tribes  in  him.  and  |,arlly  in  train- 
ing n'p  all  those  who  side,!  with  him  to  arms— his  owntiibe 
first,  and  all  the  rest  gradually  H  lho\  join,  ,1  him  :  anil  all  > 
this  under  a  specious  and  unsuspected  color  ol  keeping  up 
a  proper  force  against  Ishbosheth  his  rival.  And  as  his  army 
at  no  lime  exceeded  the  number  of  twenty-four  thousand 
men,  so  small  ft  number  created  no  suspicion,  nor  gave  any 
je:i!ou-v  to  his  neighbors,  who  never  n  fleeted  that  these  ' 
troops  were  changed  en  cry  month,  and  an  equal  number  of 
new  men  brought  into  military  discipline;  or  if  they  ob- 
served that  it  was  so  after  some  time,  nossibly  this  gave 
them  less  suspicion,  apprehending  that  there  was  less  to  be 
feared  from  a  body  of  raw,  undisciplined  men;  little  con-  ; 
.-ideiing  that  by  this  monthly  and  regular  rotation  every 
man  in  his  dominions  must  in  a  little  time  he  trained  up  to 
arms,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  circulations  thoroughly 
disciplined,  as  in  icl  it  came  to  pans.  For  we  find  him,  in 
UUlt  mon  ih.!M  eight  or  nine  years,  able  to  withstand  the 
united  force  of  all  his  neighbor  nations  invading  him  at 
once,  which  perhaps  never  was  tbo  case  of  any  other  prince 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world." 

'*  It  is  true,  other  princes  (Alexander  the  Great,  for  ex-  j 
ample,  and  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden)  have  been  combined 
against  anil  invaded  by  some  of  their  neighbors  in  the  be- 
ginning and  (as  they  deemed  it)  infancy  of  their  reigns;  i 
but  I  cannot  recollect  that  ever  I  heard  or  read  of  any  gene-  : 
ral   combination    unanimously  entered    into   against   any  | 

Brinccs  of  any   nation,  and   yet   totally   defeated,  except 
avid." 

Thus  far  is  a  quotation  from  "  The  Historical  Account  of 
the  Life  and  Reign  of  David,"  published  in  London  in 
i  ust  tour  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Seven 
'  war,  when  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  ww  as- 
sailed by  a  confederation  of  nations  whose  population  was 
to  his  own  as  nearly,  if  not  more  than,  twenty-five  to  one — 
when  the  same  Prussia  which  he  raised  to  such  a  rank 
among  the  European  kingdoms  had  fallen  lower  than  he 
found  it  in  consequence  of  the  Peace  of  Tilsit :  a  s_>. 
analogous  to  that  of  David  raised  it  again,  through  its 
army,  and  its  army  alone,  to  its  pristine  position  of  pride 
and  strength. 

Scharnhorst  was  the  chief  of  the  commission  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  army.  Among  its  other  members  was 
von  BOVCM.  who  afterwards  became  minister  of  war  under 
Frederick  William  111.  and  IV.;  Grolinann  :  and,  lastly, 
the  gentle,  kind,  but  particularly  clever,  Augustus  von 
Gueiscnau. 

Although  to  Scharnhorst  waa  entrusted  the  carrying  out 
the  reform  of  the  army,  Stein,  who  reorganized  the  civil 
administration,  influenced  th«  result  materially  with  his 
clear  sense  Hind  master  mind.  Whatever  credit  enures  to 
the  military  men,  without  Stein  all  would  have  come  to 
naught,  for  ho  it  was  first  recognized  in  action  tbat  the  true 
foundation  of  the  state  was  "  the  penile  in  its  unity,"  and 
that  a  nation  which  wished  t>>  be  respected  had  first  to 
prove  its  oun  self  respect  by  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. Scharnhorst's  system,  in  the  new  organization 
of  the  army,  was  based  on  the  general  obligation  of  all 
ciii/.ens  to  carry  arms:  for  the  defence  of  the  country;  the 
monopoly  of  the  nobility  with  regard  to  commissions  in  the 
army  was  abolished:  any  man  might  rise  from  the  ranks, 
even  to  l,o  a  general  -in  war,  by  bravery  and  presence  of 
mind:  in  peace,  by  military  knowledge  and  acquirements. 
Corporal  punishment  was  done  away  with,  the  pigtail  was 
cut  off,  and  "the  worship  of  piperlay  "  vanished.  The  re- 
strictive clause  of  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  according  to  which 
1'nissia  was  allowed  to  keep  only  42,000  troops,  Scharn- 
horst quietly  evaded  by  making  new  levies  every  year,  and 
the  trained  soldiers  returning  to  their  homes,  from  whence 
they  might  be  summoned  in  right  lime-  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  an  army.  The  first  idea  of  the  ••  I.andwchr"  and  "  Land- 
stunn,"  which  afterwards  led  to  such  -urpi  i-ingly  fortunate 
results,  was,  even  at  that  time, conceived  and  first  developed 
by  Soharnhorst. 

The  Russian  army,  the  offspring  of  Peter  the  Groat,  has 
always,  since  it  deserved  the  title  of  an  army,  been  remark- 
able for  the  steadiness  of  its  infantry.  Zorndorf  is  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  instances  of  an  infantry  blasted  awa\  by 
a  superlative  infantry,  mowed  down  by  an  efficient  artillery, 
and  stormed  into  by  the  finest  cavalry  in  the  world,  all 
three  arms  directed  by  pre-eminent  ability,  "  beaten  with- 


out flying  ;" — an  infantry  which  under  a  Suwarrow 
emulate,   and    c\en    surpass,   the   dash  of  the  republican 

r'n  nch.       lint     solidity     and     obedleti",-     need     IMTWthl 
something  more;    and  it   is   well  to   icn|enil>er  tile   rein: 
\Vellili','l,,n,  who.  after  witnessing  a  r,  \  iew  of  I 
sian  infantry,  28,000  cavalry,  and  540  gun«  on  the  p 
ofVertus,  H'th  of  Sept..  1  >  I.,,  said  to  the  marquis  ot 
donderry,  "  Well,  Charles,  you  and  I  never  saw  si. 

-  and  never  shall  again:   the  precision  of  tin'  n 
ments  of  these  troops  was  more  like  the  a:  -  of  a 

theatre  than  those  of  such  an  army  :  but  still,  I  think  my 
little  army  would  move  round  them  in  any  direction  while 
they  were  effecting  a  single  change." 

The  organization  of  the  English  army,  based  upon  volun- 
tary enlistment,  has  been  pronounced  by  foreign  officers  of 
thorough  education  and  acute  ohser  n  worthy  of 

itio  study — that  is,  for  home  application,  although  the 
I '  nited  States  have  borrowed  a  great  deal  from  it — in  the  wri- 
ter's opinion,  to  their  detriment.  Great  merit.  however,  has 

1 n  conceded  to  the  British  engineers  and  artillery.  Tl  • 

ccllcnce  of  the  British  infantry  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
natural  qualities  of  the  people,  and  the  dash  of  its  cavalry 
to  their  habits  of  life.  Almost  all  the  marvellous  achieve- 
ments of  England's  footmen  must  be  credited  to  their  un- 
shakable determination  or  pluck,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
Russian  general  upon  the  charge  at  Balaklava, that  "it  was 
very  magnificent,  but  it  was  not  war,"  can  be  applied  with 
some  exceptions  to  the  most  notable  exploits  of  the  British 
horse.  The  staff  corps,  whose  service  is  connected  with  lo- 
gistics, have  proved  themselves  as  unreliable  as  our  own  de- 
veloped a  capacity  which  excited  the  admiration  of  all  com- 
petent to  criticise.  If  the  former  had  not  been  backed  by 
the  resources  of  the  wealthiest  of  nations — profuse  cxpi  nd 
iture  making  good  the  shortcomings  of  red-tape  and  mis- 
direction— they  would  have  neutralized  all  that  bravery 
and  fortitude  could  achieve — qualities  which  have  rendered 
the  British  arms  pre-eminently  conspicuous.  The  military 
organization  of  Spain  affords  little  to  instruct,  and  less  to 
imitate.  With  rare  exceptions — and  even  the  majority 
of  these  attributable  to  foreign  direction — the  military 
forces  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  have  demonstrated  a 
want  of  efficiency,  especially  within  three  centuries,  which 
almost  raises  a  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the  encomiums 
lavished  upon  the  Spanish  infantry  said  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed at  Rocroi.  So  much  so,  that  unbiassed  criticism  can 
equitably  ask  if  the  superiority  of  the  Spanish  arms  in  the 
zenith  of  their  renown  was  not  attributable  to  circum- 
stances and  comparison  with  inferior  opponents,  and  (ex- 
cept in  certain  cases,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  Gonsalvo  dc 
Cordova,  the  "great  captain  ")  to  Teutonic  elements,  much 
more  than  to  those  of  Spanish  proper  or  cognate  origin. 

Prior  to  the  Prusso-French  war  of  1870-71  the  French 
army  organization  was  considered  the  best  in  Europe,  and 
yet  a  few  days  sufficed  to  demonstrate  the  hollowncss  of  that 
which  seemed  the  acme  of  solidity,  and  the  feebleness  of  that 
which  appeared  adequate  to  resist  any  strain.  In  theory 
perfect,  in  application  it  proved  directly  opposite.  Why/ 
Because  it  wanted  vitality,  living,  sentient  discipline.  Thus, 
for  a  practical  application  it  was  the  antithesis  to  that  of 
the  United  States — scarcely  considered  worthy  of  more  than 
a  short  paragraph  or  passing  notice  in  any  work  consulted 
upon  military  affairs.  Looked  upon  by  experts  as  too  defec- 
tive for  study,  the  military  system  of  the  U.  S.  displayed 
an  elasticity  and  strength  which  showed  that  our  skeleton 
formation,  through  the  inherent  force  of  our  people,  could 
be  clothed  upon  with  the  muscle  of  an  athlete,  reversing 
the  opinion  of  the  duke  of  Aha — held  for  three  centuries 
in  Europe  as  an  irreversible  judgment — that  veterans  con- 
stituted the  bone,  sinew,  and  vital  force  of  an  army,  to 
which  new  troops  added  no  strength,  but  only  plumpness 
and  appearance.  This  capacity  for  expansion  without  de- 
stroying efficiency  called  forth  from  the  famous  French  en- 
gineer-officer Rossel,  shot  at  Sartory  by  the  Thicrs  admin- 
istration of  vengeance,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  tributes 


in  1815)  progress  has  been  especially  a  question  of  tech- 
nology. In  Europe  the  Prussians  alone  have  shown  them- 
selves investigators,  and  have  made  war  subservient  to  great 
political  designs,  but  there  is  little  of  art  in  their  cam- 
paigns. Theirs  are  lessons  thoroughly  learned,  theirs  arc 
improvisations  studied  out  for  fifty  years  and  recited  to 
perfection.  But  if  there  is  a  difference  between  modern 
war  and  war  as  it  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  it  must  lie  sought  out  in  the  study  of  the 
Mar  of  Koenion  iii  the  U.S.  The  war  of  secession  was  an 
industrial,  progressive  war — humane,  if  the  term  is  accept- 
able. 

"As  a  military  element,  the  corps  of  West  Point  officer?  is 
assuredly  better  (I  do  not  say  more  instructed)  than  all  the 
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officers  of  Europe  ;  as  a  political,  a  giant  democracy,  rugged 
for  work,  jealous  of  all  its  leaders.  There  all  the  new  meth- 
ods were  tried,  all  the  old  ones  were  resurrected  again  ; 
now,  chambers  of  mines,  such  as  were  constructed  in  the 
sixteenth  century  ;  now,  again,  railroad  trains  brought  into 
play  against  cavalry.  As  soon  as  a  warlike  procedure  is 
recognized  and  appreciated,  it  is  pushed  to  the  extreme; 
abuse  or  excess  of  field  fortifications ;  abuse  of  battles ; 
abuse  of  skirmishers ;  of  the  navy,  of  guns.  There  were  do- 
fences  of  forts  such  as  should  make  all  the  commandants  of 
fortified  places  in  France  and  Alsace  sink  into  the  ground ; 
battles  of  eight  days,  withont  termination  and  without  pity  ; 
improvised  armies  staked  and  lost  in  less  time  than  is  ne- 
i  ry  in  Europe  for  a  declaration  of  hostilities.  There  war 
constructed  railroads,  created  ports,  turned  the  course  of 
rivers ;  to  sum  up,  there  the  world  beheld  the  application  to 
this  terrible  science  of  all  the  exuberance  of  life,  of  a  people 
seriously  active,  young,  intelligent,  and  incapable  of  fear. 

"  Of  military  genius  there  was  little  or  none,  or  at  least 
confined  to  the  second  rank.  Genius  is  something  not  prac- 
tical, nor  of  commodious  employment — above  all.  among 
these  republicans.  But,  to  make  up  for  this,  there  was  a 
very  great  deal  of  practical  intelligence ;  the  genius  of  com- 
merce applied  to  war ;  the  fever  of  production  made  use  of 
to  destroy.  There  war  is  not  a  speculation  or  a  result,  as 
with  us;  it  is  a  business;  and  he  was  the  good  general  who 
was  capable  of  figuring  out  his  balance-sheet  and  passing  to 
his  profit  account  the  active  and  passive  balances  of  the  wise 
use  of  the  time,  of  the  money,  and  of  the  blood  at  his  dis- 
posal. If  we  wish  to  begin  anew,  it  is  there  in  the  United 
States  that  wo  must  seek  the  elements  and  bring  them  down 
to  our  measure."  In  Von  Hardegg's  "  Vorlesungen  iiber 
Kriegsgeschichte,"  published  at  Stuttgart  in  1852,  the  curi- 
ous reader  will  find  "chronological  tables"  that  refer  to 
leading  works  on  military  matters,  which  will  enlighten  him 
on  almost  every  point  referred  to  under  this  head,  "  Army." 
This  valuable  work  was  republished  at  Darmstadt  and 
Leipsic,  1868,  under  the  title  of  "  Anleitung  zum  Studium 
dor  1\  riegsgesehichte."  (For  a  Review  of  the  present  armies 
of  Europe  and  America,  see  ORGANIZATION  —  Existing 
Army.)  J.  WATTS  DE  PEYSTEH. 

Army  Corps.    See  CORPS  D'ARMEE. 

Army  List,  an  official  publication  issued  by  the  British 
war  office,  contains  the  names  of  all  the  commissioned  offi- 
cers in  the  British  army,  arranged  according  to  the  dates 
of  their  commissions.  Then  come  the  officers  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  queen's  army  which  belongs  exclusively  to  In- 
dia. The  bulk  of  the  work  is  filled  with  an  enumeration 
of  all  the  regiments  in  the  queen's  army,  and  all  the  officers 
in  each  regiment. 

Army  Register  is  an  annual  register  published  by 
order  of  the  secretary  of  war,  in  compliance  with  an  act 
of  Congress,  containing  lists  of  the  departments,  regiments, 
and  commissioned  officers  of  the  U.  S.  army,  with  the  pro- 
motions and  casualties  for  the  year. 

Army  Regulations  is  the  name  of  a  volume  published 
by.  the  U.  S.  war  department,  containing  rules  for  the  man- 
agement of  troops  in  camp  and  field,  with  instructions  for 
keeping  accounts  and  making  returns  to  the  army  bureaus. 
It  is  based  upon  the  Articles  of  War  and  other  acts  of  Con- 
gress. (See  ARTICLES  OF  WAR.) 

Army  Worm,  in  the  Northern  States  the  larva  or  grub 
of  a  night-flying  moth  (Lenca'nia  utiiptmc'ta).  It  varies 
considerably  in  color  and  size  with  age  and  locality,  but  its 
markings  are  characteristic.  It  is  usually  from  less  than 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  three-quarters  in  length ;  dark  gray, 
with  three  narrow  yellowish  stripes  above,  and  a  broader 
one  of  nearly  the  same  color  on  each  side ;  thinly  clothed 
with  short  hairs,  especially  about  the  head,  which  is  of  a 
dull  yellow  color.  The  ravages  of  these  worms,  which 
sometimes  march  over  grain-fields  in  great  numbers,  are 
best  prevented  by  ploughing  a  double  furrow  around  or 
across  the  field  on  which  they  are  moving.  Then  they 
may  be  killed  by  setting  fire  to  straw  in  the  furrows  or  by 
turning  pigs  and  fowls  (after  removal  of  the  crop)  into  the 
field.  Crows  and  blackbirds  will  also  destroy  them  rapidly. 

The  army  worm  of  the  Southern  States,  a  near  relative 
of  the  above,  sometimes  appears  in  countless  hosts  and 
devours  the  cotton.  In  the  West  Indies  its  ravages  have 
led  to  a  general  abandonment  of  the  cotton  crop.  Water 
mixed  with  2  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid  will,  it  is  said,  pre- 
vent the  mischief.  Various  other  destructive  larvco  are 
called  by  this  name. 

Arna.     See  ARNEE. 

Arnal'do,  or  Arnold  of  Brescia,  an  eloquent  Ital- 
ian refurmiT,  born  sit  Brescia  about  1100.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  Abelard  in  France,  and  adopted  the  mo- 
nastic life.  As  a  preacher  he  boldly  reproved  the  prevalent 
venality,  luxury,  and  corruption  of  the  clergy.  He  af- 


firmed that  the  clergy  ought  not  to  possess  temporal  power 
or  property.  The  second  Council  of  the  Lateran,  in  1139, 
condemned  Arnaldo  as  si  disturber  of  the  peace,  and  ban- 
ished him  from  Italy,  lie  retired  first  to  France,  where  he 
encountered  the  hostility  of  Saint  Bernard,  and  next  to 
Swit/rrlaiid,  where  he  gained  many  adherents.  In  the 
mean  time  there  was  funned  in  Home  a  numerous  party 
which  favored  the  principles  of  Arnaldo  and  were  friends 
of  civil  liberty.  These  revolted  in  1143  against  the  pope, 
who  fled  or  was  driven  out  of  the  city.  Arnaldo  in  1146 
returned  to  Rome,  again  raised  his  voice  for  religious  re- 
form, and  endeavored  to  organize  a  republic.  His  success 
was  hindered  by  the  violence  and  excesses  of  the  populace, 
which  filled  the  city  with  disorder  for  nearly  ten  years.  A 
reaction  ensued,  and  Pope  Adrian  IV.  reduced  the  Romans 
to  submission  by  lay  ing  the  city  under  an  interdict  in  1 1 54. 
Arnaldo  was  arrested  by  the  aid  of  the  emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  and  was  hanged  in  1155.  (See  D.  H.  FRANKE, 
"Arnold  von  Brescia,"  1825;  GREGOROVIUS,  "Geschiehte 
der  Stadt  Horn  im  Mittelalfer;"  CLAVEL,  "Arnauld  de 
Brcscie,  et  les  Remains  du  XII.  Siecle,"  1868.) 

Arnal'dns  Villanova'nus  [It.  Arnal'do  iii  Villa- 
iio'rn],  sometimes  called  ARNALDUS  NOVICOMENSIS,  an  emi- 
nent physician,  born  about  1235.  He  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  alchemy,  wrote  treatises  on  medicine,  alchemy,  and 
religion,  and  was  suspected  of  heresy.  He  was  employed 
in  diplomacy  by  the  king  of  Naples.  Died  in  1312.  (Seo 
CAMPKGIUS,  "Arnaldi  Vita.") 

Arnaouts.     See  ALBANIA. 

Arnatto.     See  ANXOTTO. 

Arnaud  (HENRI),  a  pastor  of  the  Waldenses  and  an 
able  military  commander,  was  born  in  Piedmont  in  1041. 
He  commanded  the  Waldenscs  (Vaudois),  who  in  168!)  de- 
feated the  French  in  several  actions,  and  recovered  their 
native  valleys,  from  which  they  had  been  driven  by  perse- 
cution. He  served  as  colonel  in  the  allied  army  in  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  succession  (1702-13).  He  published  a  "Ilis- 
toire  de  la  glorieuso  Reutree  dcs  Vaudois"  (1710),  trans- 
lated by  Aekland  (1827).  Died  in  1721. 

Arnauld  (ANOELIQIIE),  called  also  ANGKLIQUE  I>E  SAINT 
JEAN,  an  eminent  French  nun,  born  Nov.  28,  1624,  was  a 
daughter  of  Robert  Arnauld  d'Andilly.  She  was  educated 
at  Port  Royal  by  her  aunt,  Marie  Angelique,  and  was  a 
zealous  Jansenist.  In  1669  she  was  elected  prioress  of  tho 
convent  of  Port  Royal.  She  acquired  a  high  reputation 
for  piety,  learning,  and  courageous  endurance  of  persecu- 
tion. She  became  abbess  of  Port  Royal  in  1G7S,  after  which 
she  was  persecuted  by  the  Jesuits.  She  wrote  memoirs  of 
her  aunt,  the  abbess  Marie  Angelique  Arnauld  (1 591-1661), 
Died  Jan.  24,  1684.  (See  SA'INTE-BEUVE,  "Port  Royal;" 
also  BEARD,  "  Port  Royal.") 

Arnauld,  formerly  written  Arnaud  (ANTOINE),  sur- 
named  L'AvocAT,  a  famous  orator,  born  in  Paris  in  1560, 
was  the  most  eloquent  French  advocate  of  his  time.  Ho 
was  also  distinguished  for  his  probity.  He  became  pro- 
cureur-ge"n6ral  in  1585.  His  most  memorable  performance 
was  his  defence  of  the  University  of  Paris  against  the  Jes- 
uits in  1594.  Ho  was  the  father  of  four  distinguished  sons 
(the  eminent  Arnaulds  of  Port  Royal)  and  of  six  daugh- 
ters. Died  in  1619. 

Arnauld  (ANTOINE),  called  LE  GRAND  ARNAULD.  a  cele- 
brated Jansenist  theologian  and  philosopher,  a  son  of  tho 
preceding,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  6th  of  Feb.,  1612.  His 
mother  was  Catherine  Marion.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Sorbonnc,  ordained  a  priest  in  1641,  and  published  in  10  l.'l 
a  work  "On  Frequent  Communion,"  which  was  highly  es- 
teemed, but  gave  offence  to  tho  Jesuits,  of  whom  he  was  a 
constant  and  strenuous  adversary.  This  book  promoted  ;t 
reform  in  tho  stylo  of  French  theologians.  He  became  a 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1041,  and  engaged  in  tho  contro- 
versy between  Jansenius  and  his  opponents  on  the  subject 
of  grace.  Having  retired  to  Port  Royal,  a  convent  near 
Paris,  ho  passed  there  many  years  in  seclusion,  and  wrote 
numerous  works  on  theology  and  philosophy.  In  1050  ho 

imblishcd  an  "Apology  for  the  Fathers"  ("Apologia  pour 
cs  Saints  Peres  ").  He  was  expelled  from  the  Society  of 
tho  Sorbonne  in  1056,  after  which  the  Jauscuists  were  gen- 
erally proscribed  and  persecuted,  both  bv  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  powers,  lie  aided  Pascal  in  his  "  Provincial 
Letters,"  and  Lancelot  in  a  "  (inumnairc  gene"ralc  et  rai- 
sonn6e."  Among  his  other  works  are  "Logic,  or  the  Art 
of  Thinking,"  commonly  called  "  The  Port  Royal  Logic" 
(1662);  "The  Moral  Theology  of  the  Jesuits;"  "The  Per- 
petuity of  tho  Catholic  Faith  touching  the  Eucharist  de- 
fended against  Sieur  Claude"  (1669);  and  "The  Practical 
Morality  of  the  Jesuits  "  (8  vols.,  1683-94).  To  escape  the 
persecution  which  the  Jesuits  instigated,  he  became  an 
exile  in  1079,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
Flanders  and  Holland.  He  died  near  Liege  Aug.  8,  1694. 
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Boilcau,  win)  wrote  his  epitaph,  pronounced  him  the  "  most 
learned  mortal  wlio  ever  wrote."  Arnauld  was  distin- 
guished I'-M-  hi-  MHUftMtl  :nul  si  in  pi  icily  oi' character,  his 
indust  ry,  ami  his  ;ihicrity  in  controversy.  His  works  oc- 
cupy forty-five  closely  |iri]ili-d  ijuarto  volumes,  which  were 
published*  in  1775-s:i.  (See  I'.  Qi  KSSKI,,  "  Histoiro  do  la 
Vie  ct  dcs  Ouvniges  de  M,  Arnauld,"  1097;  LAicitiiiti:, 
"  Vio  d'Alltoino  Arnauld,"  17*:!:  S.u\  n:  HIM  vi  .  "Port 
Ko.Viil,"  vol.  ii.;  VARIN,  "  La  VeritC  sur  Ics  Arnaulds,"  2 

roll,  i sir.) 

Arnauld  d'Andilly  (ROBERT),  an  able  French  writer. 
born  in  Paris  in  l.r>s'.l,  was  a  brother  of  Antoine  Arnauld 
(UllL'-'.ll),  and  the  father  of  Angeliquc  (do  Saint-Jean), 
noticed  above.  He  was  appointed  intendant  of  the  army 
in  l(i:!l.  Mint  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Port  Royal  about 
1645.  He  produced  a  translation  of  Joscphus's  "His- 
tory" (1(160),  and  wrote  autobiographical  memoirs  (1734), 
besides  two  volumes  of  lives  of  saints,  called  "Vies  dcs 
Salutes  Peres  du  desert."  Died  Sept.  27,  1674.  His  sou 
Simon  was  marquis  dc  Pomponne,  and  his  brother  Henry 
(1597-10114)  was  a  devout  and  zealous  Jansenist,  and  in 
1619  became  bishop  of  Angers. 

Arnault  (VINCKXT  ANTOINE),  a  French  poet  and  dram- 
atist, was  horn  in  Paris  .l;in,  '2'2,  1700.  He  produced  a 
tragedy,  " Mariius  at  Minturna)  "(1791),  which  was  warmly 
applauded.  :ind  other  tragedies,  entitled  "  Lucretia"  ("  Lu- 
crc.cc,"  1792)  and  "Germanieus"  (1816).  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  1808  secretary-general  to  the  University.  He 
was  admitted  in  1829  into  the  French  Academy,  of  which 
ho  was  chosen  perpetual  secretary  in  183.'*.  Among  his 
\viirks  is  "Souvenirs  of  a  Sexagenarian"  (4  vols.,  1833). 
Die,!  Sept.  16,  1834. 

Arnil,  or  Arndt  (Jon ANN),  a  German  Lutheran  "pie- 
tist," born  at  Ballendstadt  Deo.  27,  1555.  He  began  to 
preach  at  Quedlinburg  in  1590,  and  removed  to  Brunswick 
in  I.V.MK  Ilf!  published  a  very  popular  work  "On  True 
Christianity"  ("Vom  wahrcn  Christenthum"),  which  was 
translated  into  many  languages.  W.  Jacques  produced  an 
English  translation  of  it  in  1815.  Ho  was  called  the  Fene- 
lon  of  the  Protestants.  He  became  superintendent  at  Zello 
in  1611.  Died  May  11,  1621.  (See  Fit.  ARNOT,  "Johann 
Arnd,  cin  blogrftphischer  V«r«uoli,"  is:;s;  F.  W.  KRI;MMA- 
CIIKH,  "J.  Arnd's  Leben,"1842;  WEHRHAN,  "  Lebensge- 
schichte  J.  Arndts,"  1848;  H.  L.  PERTZ,  "  Commentatio  de 
J.  Arndtio,"  1852.) 

Arndt  (ERNST  MORITZ),  a  German  patriot  and  popular 
political  writer,  was  born  in  the  island  of  Riigen  Dec.  26, 
1 709.  Ho  travelled  extensively  in  Europe  after  he  left  col- 
lege, and  was  appointed  professor  of  history  at  Greifswalde 
in  1800.  He  published  a  "History  of  Serfdom  in  Pomc- 
rania  and  Riigen,"  and  animated  the  Hermans  to  resist- 
ance against  Napoleon  in  his  "  Spirit  of  the  Times  "  ("  Geist 
dor  Zcit,"  1807).  He  also  promoted  the  patriotic  cause  by 
many  eloquent  and  spirited  poems  and  prose-writings.  His 
celebrated  national  song,  "What  is  the  German's  Father- 
land ?"  ("  Was  ist  des  Deutschen  Vaterland  ?"),  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  popular  of  all  the  patriotic  songs  of  Germany.  Ho 
married  in  1817  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Schleierma- 
cher.  In  1818  ho  was  appointed  professor  of  history  at  the 
University  of  Bonn.  Ho  was  suspended  in  1819  on  ac- 
count of  his  liberal  opinions,  but  was  restored  to  his  chair 
in  IS40.  He  was  a  memberof  the  national  assembly  which 
met  at  Frankfort  in  1848,  but  he  seceded  with  the  constitu- 
tional party  in  1849.  Among  his  works  is  "  Souvenirs  of 
my  Outward  Life  "  ("  Erinnerungen  aus  dem  aussern  Le- 
ben,"  1840).  Died  Jan.  29,  1860.  (See  SCHENKEL,  "  E.  M. 
Arndt;  cine  Biographic,"  I860.) 

Arne  (THOMAS  AUGUSTINE),  Mus.  Dn.,  a  distinguished 
English  musician,  born  in  London  May  28, 1710.  He  was 
a  skilful  performer  on  the  violin.  He  set  to  music  Addison's 
"  Rosamond  "  in  1731,  and  gained  a  high  reputation  by  the 
music  which  he  composed  for  Milton's  "  Comus  "  (1738). 
This  formed  an  era  in  the  history  of  English  music.  The  na- 
tional air  '•  Rule  Britannia"  was  his  composition.  Among 
his  chief  productions  were  "  Artaxerxes,"  an  opera  (1762), 
and  "Eliza,"  an  opera.  He  married  a  vocalist  named  Ce- 
cilia Young  in  1740.  Ho  excelled  especially  as  a  composer 
of  songs.  Died  Mar.  5,  1778.  His  sister  Susanna  was  a 
noted  performer. 

Ar'nee,  or  \i  'n;i.  a  large  animal  of  the  order  Rumi- 
namia.  a  native  of  India,  is  nearly  allied  to  the  ox,  and  is 
sometimes  called  //o*  nrnee.  It  is  regarded  by  some  natu- 
ralists as  a  wild  variety  of  the  buffalo.  It  is  larger  than 
an  ox,  and  in  the  lull-grown  animal  one  of  the  horns  meas- 
ures sometimes  more  than  six  feet  in  length. 

Arn'hcim,  von,  or  Arnim  (JonAXN  GEORG),  a  Ger- 
man general  and  diplomatist,  born  in  Brandenburg  in 
1581.  He  gained  the  rank  of  field-marshal  in  loL's.  and 
entered  the  service  of  Saxony  in  1630.  Ho  commanded  a 


wing  of  the  army  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  at  Leipxic  in 
Iti.'il,  and  was  o|.[,o.-ed  I,,  \\  ;,llei,-!.-in  in  Ii;:;:;.  In  May, 
1634,  he  defeated  the  imperialists  at  Licgnitz.  Died  April 
18,  Kill. 

Arn'hem,  or  Arn'hcim  (ano.  Armacnm),  a  fortified 
town  of  Holland,  capital  of  the  province  oj  lii  Mcrlati(t,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  57  miles  by  rail  S.  K.  of  Am- 
sterdam. It  is  very  ancient,  well  built,  has  a  governor's 
palace,  and  a  famous  church  containing  the  tombs  of  the 
dukes  of  Geldcrland;  also  manufactures  of  paper  ami  eot 
ton  and  woollen  stuffs.  A  bridge  of  boats  crosses  the  river 
here.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  died  at  Arnhem  in  1586.  It  was 
taken  in  1795  by  the  French,  who  were  driven  out  by  the 
Prussians  in  1813.  Pop.  in  1869,  31,626. 

Ar'nica  [from  the  Gr.  ap?,  api-os.  a  "  lamb,"  on  account 
of  the  softness  of  its  leaf],  a  genus  of  herbs  of  the  order 
Composite!),  sub-order  Tubuliflorre.  The  flowers  of  the  ray 
arc  pistillate  and  ligulatc,  those  of  the  disk  hermaphrodite 
and  tubular.  The  receptacle  is  naked,  the  pappus  bristly. 
The  root,  leaves,  and  flowers  of  Arnica  montana,  or  leop- 
ard's bane  of  Europe,  are  poisonous  when  swallowed,  and 
are  even  irritant  to  the  skin,  but  are  administered  as  a 
stimulant  in  paralytic  affections,  fevers,  and  other  diseases. 
They  are  also  applied  with  benefit  to  bruises.  They  con- 
tain a  volatile  oil,  a  resin,  and  an  alkaloid,  arnicinc.  The 
root  is  perennial,  the  stem  about  two  feet  high,  simple,  with 
few  loaves,  bearing  a  head  of  flowers  of  a  dark  yellow,  often 
two  inches  in  breadth.  The  Arnica  nudicaulit  and  mitllii 
of  North  America  possess  similar  properties.  Besides  these 
there  are  five  or  more  species  in  the  Far  West. 

Arnim.     See  ARNHEIH,  VON. 

Xr'niiii,  von  (ELISABETH  or  BETTINA),  a  German  au- 
thoress, born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  April  4,  1785,  was 
a  sister  of  Clemens  Brentano.  She  had  a  very  sensitive 
spirit  and  ardent  imagination.  In  her  youth  she  cherished 
a  passionate  admiration  and  platonic  affection  for  Goethe, 
with  whom  she  corresponded.  She  was  married  in  1811  to 
L.  J.  von  Arnim,  noticed  below.  Among  her  works  are 
"The  Correspondence  of  Goethe  with  a  Child"  (3  vols., 
1835),  which  she  translated  into  English,  and  "Die  Gun- 
derode"  (2  vols.,  1840),  which  arc  commended  as  graceful 
and  fascinating.  Died  in  Berlin  Jan.  20,  1859.  Her 
daughter,  Gisela  von  Arnim,  is  married  to  Herman  Grimm, 
and  published  "Dramatischc  Werke"  (3  vols.,  1857-63). 
(See  "  Blackwood's  Magazine,"  vol.  Iviii.) 

Arnim,  von  (KARI.  OTTO  LUDWIG),  a  German  traveller 
and  writer,  born  in  Berlin  Aug.  1,  1779,  wrote  several 
poems,  and  a  work  entitled  "  Passing  Remarks  by  a  Pass- 
ing Traveller"  (6  vols.,  1837-50).  He  also  published  "Ger- 
man National  Melodies,"  with  an  English  version  (1816). 
Died  in  Berlin  Feb.  9,  1861. 

Arnim,  von  (LuowiG  JOACHIM),  generally  called  ACHIM 
VON  ARNIM,  a  popular  and  fantastic  German  poet  distin- 
guished for  his  originality,  was  born  in  Berlin  Jan.  28, 
1781.  Ho  devoted  some  years  to  the  study  of  the  physical 
sciences,  and  published  a  "Theory  of  Electricity'  (1799). 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  romantic  school  of  Ger- 
man literature.  In  conjunction  with  Clemens  Brentano, 
whose  sister,  Bettina,  he  married,  he  published  a  collection 
of  songs  entitled  "  The  Boy's  Wonder-Horn  "  (3  vols.,  1806). 
Among  his  works,  which  exhibit  a  rich  imagination,  are 
"The  Poverty  and  Riches,  Guilt  and  Repentance  of  the 
Countess  of  Dolores,"  a  novel  (1810);  "Angelica  tho 
Genoese  and  Cosmus  the  Rope-dancer;"  and  "The  Crown 
Guardians"  (1817).  Died  Jan.  21,  1831.  A  new  edition 
of  his  works  ("Sammtliche  Werke")  was  published  1853- 
56,  in  22  vols. 

Ar'iui  [Lat.  Arnitf],  a  celebrated  river  of  Italy,  which 
rises  at  Mount  Faltcrona  in  the  Apennines,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  7  miles  below  Pisa,  which  city,  like  Florence,  is 
intersected  by  this  stream.  Its  valley  (Val  d'Arno)  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  regions  in  Italy.  The  banks  of  the 
river  are  partially  dyked  on  account  of  the  floods  which 
sometimes  occur,  and  ordinarily  small  vessels  can  ascend 
to  Florence,  but  since  the  opening  of  the  railway  traffic  it 
is  not  much  navigated.  Its  length  is  150  miles. 

Ar'no,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  Douglas  co.  Mo., 
126  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Jefferson  City. 

Arno'bius  (AFER),an  African  rhetorician  and  Christian 
writer,  born  probably  near  Carthage.  He  flourished  about 
300  A.  D.,  and  was  originally  a  pagan.  The  events  of  his 
life  are  mostly  unknown.  Having  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, he  wrote  an  eloquent  work  called  "  Disputations 
against  the  Gentiles"  ("  Disputationes  contra  Gentes"), 
in  which  he  exposes  the  absurdities  of  paganism.  This  is 
not  considered  strictly  orthodox,  but  it  is  interesting  ns  an 
historical  document.  According  to  M.  Villemain,  "  It  has 
a  character  of  originality,  and  a  real  importance  in  relation 
to  philosophy  and  history."  (See  NEANDER,  "  History  of 
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the  Christian  Church ;"  BAYLE,  "  Historical  and  Critical 
Dictionary.") 

Ar'nold  (  AI.MKKT  Xtnions),  D.  D.,  born  at  Cranston, 
R.  I..  I'YI>.  I-'.  If*  I  1.  graduated  at  Brown  University  l.*::s, 
anil  Xcwton  Theological  Instifutp  ISM.  ordained  pastor 
of  the  liaptist  church  tit  Newhuryport.  Mass..  Sept.  1-1. 
ISM.  misMuuary  to  Greece  IMI-.">I.  professor  of  church 
history  in  Xowton  Theological  Institute  IS55-67,  pastor  at 
WwtbonmgB,  .Mass.,  ls.">S-i;l.  professor  of  biblical  inter- 
pretation and  pastoral  theolirgy  in  Hamilton  (X.Y.)  Theo- 
logical Seminary  Isti  t-ti'.l,  professor  of  New  Testament 
Greek  in  the  Baptist  1'nion  Theological  Seminary  at  Chi- 
cago 1869-73,  and  author  of  "  I'rereo.uisitcs  to  Commu- 
nion" (ISliO)  and  "One  Woman's  Mission"  (1871). 

Arnold  (BENEDICT),  an  American  general  and  notorious 
traitor,  was  born  at  Xorwieh,  Conn.,  Jan.  3,  1740.  Jle  was 
apprenticed  to  an  apothecary,  from  whom  he  ran  away  and 
enlisted  in  the  army,  but  soon  deserted.  In  his  boyhood 
he  was  noted  for  his  audacity  and  unruly  disposition.  Ho 
became  a  merchant  at  New  Haven,  and  the  owner  of  sev- 
tni  -mall  vessels  employed  ill  trade  with  the  West  Indies. 
In  this  business  he  failed,  and  incurred  a  suspicion  of 
fraudulent  dealing.  He  obtained  a  commission  as  col- 
onel in  the  service  of  Massachusetts  soon  after  the  war 
broke  out,  in  April,  1775.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  ho 
commanded  a  force  of  about  1000  men  sent  to  capture  Que- 
bec, and  in  the  long  march  through  the  pathless  f9rests  of 
Maine  proved  himself  well  fitted  for  such  a  service.  Hav- 
ing reached  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  he  effected  a  junction 
with  General  Montgomery,  who  had  the  chief  command. 
They  attacked  Quebec  in  "Dec.,  1775,  but  failed  to  take  it, 
and  Arnold  was  severely  wounded.  He  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general  for  his  service  in  this  campaign. 
Before  and  after  this  event  ho  was  involved  in  difficulties 
by  his  rapacity  and  pecuniary  frauds.  Jle  commanded  a 
small  flotilla  which  encountered  a  superior  force  on  Lake 
Champlain,  Oct.  11,  1776,  and  displayed  there  such  un- 
flinching courage  as  well  as  skill  that  ho  gained  much  ap- 
plause, although  he  was  not  victorious.  He  was  deeply 
mortified  by  the  action  of  Congress,  which  neglected  him. 
while  it  gave  the  rank  of  major-general  to  five  of  his  juniors 
in  rank.  In  1777  he  was  appointed  a  major-general,  but 
as  he  remained  below  the  other  five,  he  was  still  discontent- 
ed. He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Beinus  Heights,  Sept. 
19,  1777,  where  he  was  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  General 
Gates.  At  the  battle  of  Stillwater,  Oct.  7,  he  entered  the 
field  without  permission  from  Gates,  rushed  into  the  hottest 
part  of  the  action,  rode  about  issuing  orders  in  every  di- 
rection, and  acted  like  a  madman.  He  received  on  that 
day  a  severe  wound,  which  disabled  him  for  some  months, 
and  Congress  at  last  accorded  him  full  rank.  In  June, 
1778,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  Philadelphia, 
where  he  lived  in  an  extravagant  style  and  ran  into  debt. 
While  here  he  married  a  daughter  of  Edward  Shippcn 
(afterwards  chief-justice  of  Pennsylvania).  His  official  acts 
here  were  so  rapacious  that  a  court-martial  sentenced  him 
(Jan.,  1780)  to  be  reprimanded  by  the  general-in-chief. 
Before  this  date  he  had  been  for  six  months  plotting  trea- 
son, and  had  made  overtures  to  the  enemy.  He  now  soli- 
cited and  obtained  (in  Aug.,  1780)  command  of  West  Point, 
the  most  important  fortress  in  the  U.  S.,  which  he  offered 
to  betray  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  The 
agent  chosen  by  the  British  general  to  conduct  the  negotia- 
tions with  Arnold  was  Major  John  Andre".  (See  ANDRE, 
JOHN.)  Arnold  and  Andr6  had  an  interview  on  the  21st  of 
Sept.,  and  made  the  final  arrangements  for  the  surrender 
of  West  Point,  but  in  consequence  of  the  capture  of  Andre, 
Sept.  23,  1780,  the  plot  was  detected,  and  Arnold  escaped 
in  the  British  sloop  Vulture,  Sept.  25.  Ho  received  about 
£6300  from  the  British  government  as  a  reward  of  his 
treachery.  Having  joined  the  British  army  and  issued  an 
address  to  the  American  people  in  vindication  of  his  course, 
he  obtained  command  of  an  expedition  against  Virginia, 
which  sailed  from  New  York  in  Dec.,  1780,  passed  up  the 
James  River,  and  burned  and  pillaged  a  considerable 
amount  of  property.  In  the  autumn  of  1781  the  troops 
under  his  command  burned  New  London,  Conn.  He  went 
to  England  about  the  end  of  the  war.  and  passed  many 
years  in  that  country,  where  he  was  generally  despised  and 
.shunned.  He  died  in  London  June  14,  18(11.  '(See  SI>.U:KS'S 
life  of  Benedict  Arnold  in  his  "  Library  of  American  Biog- 
raphy," vol.  iii.)  WILLIAM  JACOBS. 

Arnold  (BENEDICT),  a  Rhode  Island  colonist,  born  in 
England  Dec.  21,  1(115,  was  president  of  Rhode  Island 
1663-71.  Ho  was  a  citizen  of  Providence  in  1636,  and  one 
of  the  purchasers  of  Conanicut  Island  in  1657.  He  hail  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  Indian  tongues,  and  thus  greatly 
befriended  the  Xcw  England  colonies.  Died  in  June,  1678. 

Arnold  (OKORO  DANIKI.),  a  writer  and  jurist,  born  at 
Strasburg  Feb.  18,  1780,  became  professor  of  civil  law  in 


that  c-iiy.  lie  published  a  work  on  Roman  law  (1812),  and 
wrote  iii  the  Alsatian  dialect  a  comedy  of  "  Whit-Monday," 
which  was  prai.-eil  by  (inethe.  Died  Feb.  IS  1  N-'.l. 

Arnold  (GOTTFRIED),  a  German  Lutheran  theologian, 
horn  at  Annaberg,  Saxony,  Sept.  5,  Kiliii.  He  preached  at 
Werhcn  and  I'erlcbcrg.  Aiming  his  numerous  works  are 
"Sophia,  or  the  Mysteries  of  Dhino  Wi.-dom"  (1700), 
and  a  "  History  of  the  Church  from  the  Christian  Era  to 
Kiss"  (:!  vols.,  1700),  which  gave  ofl'cnce  to  the  orthodox. 
Died  May,  171-1.  (See  COLERUS,  "  Historic  <».  Anioldi," 
ITIS:  Anoi.i'iiti  RIFK,  "  G.  Arnold,  Historien  de  1'Kglise," 
18-17.) 

Arnold  (ISAAC  N.)  was  born  at  Hardwickc,  Otsego  eo., 
X.  \.,  in  Nov.,  IS1.3,  was,  called  to  the  bar  in  1S35, remov- 
ed to  Chicago  in  !S30,  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Illi- 
nois (!S«l-li5).  sixth  auditor  of  the  I'.  S.  treasury  !  : 
M  I,  and  published  a  "  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  "  (1866). 

Arnold  (JOHN),  an  English  watchmaker,  born  at  Bod- 
min.  in  Cornwall,  in  1744.  He  iinpro\  eil  the  chronometer 
by  the  invention  of  the  expansion  balance  and  detached 
escapement.  Died  Aug.  25,  1799. 

Arnold  (Dr.  JONATHAN),  born  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  Dec. 
14,  1741,  as  a  member  of  the  colonial  asseniUv  l>rnu^ht  fur- 
ward  in  1776  a  bill  repealing  the  oath  of  alletrianec  to  Great 
Ilrilain  ;  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Revolution,  a  member  of  Con- 
(17S2-84).  Becoming  a  resident  of  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vt.,  he  was  long  a  judge  of  the  Orange  county  court.  Died 
Feb.  2,  1798. 

Arnold  (L  EM  TEL  HASTINGS),  born  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt., 
Jan.  211,  J792,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1811.  became  a 
lawyer  and  manufacturer  in  Rhode  Island,  was  governor 
of  that  State,  1831-33,  member  of  Congress,  1845-47.  Died 
at  Kingston,  R.  I.,  June  27,  1852. 

Arnold  (LEWIS  G.),  a  general,  born  in  New  Jersey, 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1S37.  served  gallantly  in  Mex- 
ico,  and  in  1862  became  a  brigadier-general  of  U.  S.  vol- 
unteers. Stricken  with  paralysis  in  that  year  while  on 
duty,  he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  1864,  Died  Sept. 
22,  1871,  aged  fifty-four. 

Arnold  (MATTHEW),  LL.D.,  an  English  poet,  a  son  of 
the  celebrated  Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugby,  was  born  at 
Laleham,  in  Middlesex,  Dec.  24,  1822.  He  was  educated 
at  Rugby  and  Oxford,  and  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  Oriel 
College  in  1845.  In  1847  he  became  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Lansdowne.  He  married  Frances  Wightman  in 
1851.  .Among  his  earliest  works  is  a  volume  called  "  The 
Strayed  Reveller,  and  other  Poems"  (1849).  He  was 
elected  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford  in  lsf)7,  and  pub- 
lished in  1865  a  volume  of  "Essays  in  Criticism,"  which 
are  highly  esteemed.  "  The  strain  of  his  mind,"  says  an 
anonymous  critic,  "is  calm  and  thoughtful:  his  style  is  the 
reverse  of  florid;  deep  culture  and  a  certain  severity  of 
taste  have  subdued  every  tendency  to  gay  or  passionate 
exuberance."  He  published  a  volume  of  "New  Poems" 
in  1867,  "St.  Paul  and  Protestantism,"  "Literature  and 
Dogma"  (1873),  etc. 

Arnold  of  Brescia.     See  ARNAI.DO. 

Arnold  (PELEG)  was  a  delegate  to  Congress  from  Rhode 
Island  1787-S8,  and  afterwards  was  long  chief-justice  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Khode  Island.  Died  at  Smithfield, 
R.  I.,  Feb.  13,  1820. 

Arnold  (Gen.  RICHARD)  was  born  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
April  12,  1828,  and  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1850.  He 
entered  the  artillery,  and  in  1862  became  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  U.  S.  volunteers,  serving  chiefly  in  the  Gulf  States. 
In  1866  he  was  brevetted  major-general  U.  S.  A. 

Arnold  (SAMUEL),  Mrs.  DR.,  an  English  musician,  born 
in  London  Aug.  10, 1740.  He  became  composer  to  the  Cov- 
ent  Garden  Theatre  about  1762.  His  opera,  "Maid  of  the 
Mill"  (1765),  was  very  popular.  He  produced  many  other 
operas,  among  which  are  "Rosamond"  (1767)  and  "Inkle 
and  Yarico"  (1787).  He  was  appointed  organist  to  the 
king  in  1783.  His  "  Cathedral  Music  "  in  4  vols.  is  still 
popular.  Died  Oct.  22,  1802. 

Arnold  (SAMUEL  GIJEENE),  born  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
April  12, 1821,  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1841,  and 
at  Cambridge  Law  School  in  1845.  He  was  several  times 
lieutenant-governor  of  Rhode  Island,  served  for  a  time  as 
a  volunteer  in  the  late  civil  war,  and  became  U.  S.  Senator 
in  1863.  He  published  a  "History  of  Rhode  Island"  (7 
vols.,  185fl-nO).  and  numerous  addresses,  reviews,  and  arti- 
cles for  periodicals. 

Arnold  (THOMAS),  D.  D.,  an  eminent  English  teacher 
and  historian,  born  at  Cowcs,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  June  13, 
1795.  He  entered  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1811,  grad- 
uated in  1814,  and  became  a  fellow  of  Oriel  College  in  1815. 


college  his  habits  were  studious  and  his  opinions  lib- 
1.     He  gained  the  chancellor's  prize  for  Latin  and  Eng- 
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lish  essays  in  1M.">  and  1SIT.  He  n-ninv.-d  to  Laleham, 
near  Stalnes,  in  I  M'.i.  and  manic. I  Mary,  a  daughter  of 
Rev.  John  Penrosi-,  in  1*20.  In  I -'-'>  lie  »a-  nrdaineil  u 

pric-t.  and  D9C head-master  of  Kugby  S.-luml,  which  he 

(-.imlnclcil  with  eminent   wi-doiu  and  deeided    success.      He 
cultivated  among  the  students  a  sense  of  duty  and  a  high 
nmr.il  ami  icligious  tone,  and  i-iilon-eil  by  hi-  example  and  j 
per-onal  i|lialil  ic-  I  In-  inllllellee  of  I  'hri-tiilll  prim"].  I. •-.      H'' 

was  much  Interested  in  the  political  and  religious  move- 
ments of  the  l  inn.  wail  Whigor  Liberal  ill  polit  ies.  and  a 
,  ,,is  n|,]c.ncnt  .il'  the  High  Chui-.-h  and  new  school  of 
thenlngv  rcpre-cnted  by  I'n-cv.  He  v.nuld  imt  rccogni/.o 
in  the  c'lcrgv  any  peculiar  sacredness  or  any  trace  of  medi- 
iii..rial  function.'  In  L*.'!2  he  purchased  Fox  How.  a  small 
estate  between  liydal  tind  A iiiblc-sidi-,  where  he  afterwards 
his  racatlons.  Ho  contributed  to  the  "Quarterly 
Review  "  and  "  Hdinbnrgh  Review,"  published  a  good  edi- 
tinn  nf  Tliiicv.li.l-  .  ami  live  volume,  of  sermons 

(IS2S-12).  II  is  ea  pi  i  al  w-irk  i^  a"  History  of  Rome")::  vols., 
L838  12).  which  In- did  not  live  to  finish.  It  terminates  near 

the  end  of  tin-  s ,.1   Punic  war.     ••  Intellectually,"  says 

A.  P.  Stanley  .  "  his  chief  excellence  lay  not  so  much  in  the 
philosophical  and  biographical  department  of  history,  as 
in  analyzing  laws,  parlies,  ami  institutions."  He  was  ap- 

?ointcd  rcgius  professor  of  modern  history  at  Oxford  in 
841,  and  delivered  there  an  introductory  course  of  lec- 
tures, which  were  published  in  1842.  He  died  June  i: 
1*12.  leaving  two  s,,iis — Matthew,  an  eminent  poet,  and 
William  \>.  "  lie  will  strike  those  who  study  him  more 
closely,"  says  the  "Quarterly  Review"  for  Oct.,  1844,  "as 
a  complete  character — complete  in  its  union  of  moral 
and  intellectual  gifts;  ...  for  his  greatness  did  not  consist 
in  the  pre-eminence  of  any  single  quality,  but  in  several 
remarkable  powers,  thoroughly  leavened  and  pervaded  by 
an  ever-increasing  moral  nobb-ness."  (See  A.  P  STANLEY, 
"Life  and  Correspondence  of  Dr.  Arnold,"  2  vols.,  1844; 
ZlXZOW,  "Thomas  Arnold,"  1869.) 

Arnold  (THOMAS  KEHCIIEVER),  an  English  clergyman, 
born  in  1SOO.  lie  published  a  number  of  popular  text- 
books for  schools,  among  which  arc  manuals  for  the  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  and  German  languages.  Died  Mar.  9, 1853. 

Ar'nott  (NEIL),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S..  born  in  1788,  near 
MontroM'.  Bo  .1  land,  was  educated  at  Aberdeen  and  London, 
became  a  surgeon  in  the  East  India  Company's  service, 
settled  in  London  in  IS]  I,  as  a  physician,  published  "Ele- 
ments ol  Phy.-ics"  (1827),  "Essay  on  Warming  and  Ven- 
tilating" (1832),  a  "  Survey  of  Human  Progress"  (1861), 
etc.  He  was  distinguished  as  an  inventor  and  as  a  bene- 
factor of  institutions  of  learning.  Died  Mar.  2,  1874. 

Arnott  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  born  in  Perthshire,  Scotland, 
in  1808,  wns  i-.lu.-at.-d  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  was 
ordained  in  1839,  and  subsequently  joined  the  Free  Church 
movement,  of  which  he  became  one  of  the  ablest  champions. 
In  1863  he  removed  to  Edinburgh.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  1873  at  New  York. 

Arnotto.     See  ASSOTTO. 

|  Araonld,  or  Arnoult  (SOPHIE),   a   popular   French 

actress,  born  in  Paris  l-'cb.  1 1.  1 744.  She  was  very  successful 
as  an  opera-singer,  and  was  distinguished  for  her  wit  and 
conversational  powers.  Her  society  was  sought  by  such 
men  as  D'Alembert  and  Diderot,  and  her  beauty  was  praised 
by  several  eminent  poets.  Died  in  1803. 

Arn'prior,  a  village  of  MeNab  township,  Renfrew  CO., 
Ontario,  on  the  Madawaska.  River,  near  the  Ottawa,  and 
on  the  Brockville  and  Ottawa  R.  R.,  40  miles  W.  of  Ottawa, 
with  which  it  is  also  connected  by  steamboat  lines.  It  has 
excellent  water-power,  two  weekly  newspapers,  several  mills, 
and  there  are  marble-quarries  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  1740. 

Arns'berg,  or  A'rensberg,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
Westphalia,  is  situated  on  the  river  Ruhr,  48  miles  S.  S.  E. 
of  Miinster.  It  contains  several  churches  and  a  gymnasium  ; 
also  manufactures  of  broadcloth,  linen,  etc.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Vehrnio  court.  Pop.  in 
lsi',7,  4621. 

Arn'stadt,  an  old  town  of  Germany,  in  Schwarzbnrg- 
Sondershauscn,  on  the  river  Gera.  10  miles  S.  of  Erfurt, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  Thuringian  towns.  Here  are  manufactures 
of  gloves,  pottery,  etc.  A  copper-mine  has  been  opened  in 
the  vicinity.  Pop.  in  1871,  8603. 

Arns'walde,  written  also  A'renswalde,  a  town  in 
the  Prussian  province  of  Brandenburg,  tili  miles  X.  E.  of 
Frankfort-on-thc-llilcr.  has  extensive  chemical  manufac- 
tures. It  is  on  the  railroad  from  Stettin  to  Poscn.  Pop.  in 
1871,  6522. 

Ar'nnlf  [Lat.  Arntrf'pAuii'],  emperor  of  Germany,  a  son 
of  Carloman  of  Bavaria.  The  latter  was  a  grandson  of 
Charlemagne.  Arnnlf  was  elected  king  of  Germany  in 
887  A.  D.,  invaded  Italy  about  894,  and  captured  Rome  in 


896.     He  was  crowned  as  emperor  by  the  pope  at  Koine. 
He  died  in  sin),  and  was  succeeded  by  hi-  IV. 

(See  (i.KiKKN,  "  Arnulli  Inipcra: 

A'roNen,  u  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  \VaMcek,  on 
the  Aar.  2:!  miles  N.  N.  \V.  nt  I;,--,  I.    h  oa<  manofacl 
of  woollen  cloth.     Hero  is  a  fine  castle  of"  the  priii'-i-  nt 
Waldeck,  with  a  library  of  Ilii.iiliii  volumes.      I',, p.  in  1867, 
214s. 

Aro'ma  (gen.  Aro'itmtis),  [Gr.  <Ijx»M«l.  tll(1  principle 
in  plants  or  other  rabatUMei   wlii.-h  cm. -titules  Iheir  fi-.i 
grance;  the  peculiar  odor  of  aromatic  plants,  such  uf  nut 
meg.  cloves,  vanilla,  and  lavemlcr.    It  is  extremely  subtle, 
ami  seems  to  be  almost  imponderable,  as  these  nubslj 
ililluse  their  odors  for  alongtime  without  sensible  diminu- 
tion of  weight.     The  aroma  of  plants  is  imparted  to  fixed 
oils  by  maceration. 

Aro'ma,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Kankakce  CO., 
111.,  on  the  Kankakee  River,  about  60  miles  S.  of  Chicago. 
Pop.  of  township,  1100. 

Aromat'ics  [Lat.  arnmat'im,  from  nrn'ma,  a  "spice"], 
spiev  plants  or  drugs;  substances  which  emit  aroma  or 
agreeable  perfumes,  and  are  generally  characterized  by  a 
warm,  pungent  taste,  as  cloves,  cinnamon,  ginger.  They 
often  contain  essential  or  volatile  oils  or  resins.  The  term 
aromatic  is  also  applied  to  several  animal  substances,  as 
ambergris,  musk,  and  castor.  (See  AROMA.) 

Aromat'icVin'egar  is  a  compound  or  mixture  of  ordi- 
nary vinegar  with  aromatic  essential  oils, and  is  a  powerful 
perfume.  As  it  is  very  volatile,  and  is  an  excitant  when 
snuffed  in  the  nostrils,  it  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  fainting 
and  nervous  debility.  It  is  often  prepared  by  combining 
crystal! izablc  acetic  acid  with  the  oils  of  cloves,  lavender, 
rosemary,  and  Acorns  calnitinx. 

Aroos'took,  a  river  of  the  1".  S.,  rises  in  Piscataquis 
CO.,  Me.,  flows  north-eastward  through  Aroostook  county 
into  New  Brunswick,  and  enters  the  St.  John's  River. 
Length,  about  120  n. 

Aroostook,  a  county  which  forms  the  N.  extremity  of 
Maine,  bordering  on  New  Brunswick.  Area,  about  6800 
square  miles.  It  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  river  St. 
John's  (which  traverses  the  western  part  of  the  county  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  northern  boundary),  and  is  also  inter- 
sected by  the  Aroostook.  The  surface  in  some  parts  is 
hilly,  anda  large  part  of  the  county  is  covered  with  forests. 
The  chief  settlements  are  in  the  southern  part,  the  soil  of 
which  is  productive.  Lumber,  cattle,  wool,  butter,  oats, 
buckwheat,  hay,  maple  sugar,  and  potatoes  are  extensively 
produced.  Capital,  Houlton.  Pop.  29,609. 

Arpad,  the  national  hero  of  Hungary  and  the  chief  of 
the  Magyars,  who  in  H89  A.  D.  migrated  from  Galicia,  and 
conquered  the  Slavonic  people  of  Croatia  and  Transylvania. 
He  is  called  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  Died 
in  907  A.  D.  The  dynasty  of  Arpad  terminated  in  An- 
drew III.,  in  1301. 

Arpeggio  [It.  arpeijyia'rc,  "  to  play  on  the  harp  "],  in 
music,  a  chord  of  which  the  notes  are  given  in  succession  ; 
or  the  sounding  the  notes  of  a  chord  in  quick  succession, 
so  as  to  imitate  the  harp. 

Arpent,  a  French  land-measure  nearly  equivalent  to 
an  English  acre.  The  French  now  measure  land  by  the 
hectare  instead  of  the  arpetit,  which  is  obsolete. 

Arpi'no  (anc.  Arpi'nvm),  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Caserta,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  high  ground,  5 
miles  S.  of  Sora.  It  is  surrounded  by  very  beautiful 
scenery,  has  a  royal  college,  several  churches  and  convents; 
also  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  paper,  etc.  Here  is  a 
cyclopean  wall  and  other  remains  of  Arpinum,  which  was 
founded  by  the  Volsci,  and  became  a  Roman  municijiiam 
about  188'B.  C.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  native  place  of 
Caius  Marius  and  of  Cicero.  Variegated  ami  white  mar- 
bles are  quarried  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  in  1861,  6240. 

Ar'qnebns,  Arqnebuse,  or  Harquebus,  a  hand- 
gun used  by  infantry  before  the  invention  of  the  musket. 
It  was  originally  discharged  by  a  match  applied  to  the 
touchhole.  The  battle  of  Morat  (1476)  is  said  to  have  been 
nearly  the  first  in  which  it  was  used.  It  was  at  first  so 
heavy  and  clumsy  that  it  had  to  be  supported  on  a  forked 
rest  planted  in  the  ground  before  the  arqucbusier. 

Arraca'cha,  the  native  name  of  an  umbelliferous  South 
American  plant  (Arrncuchn  esriilcntn).    It  grows  in  Colom- 
bia, Jamaica,  and  other  tropical  regions,  and  is  cultivated 
for  its  roots,  which  are  large  and  sweet,  and  arc  eaten  after 
being  boiled  or  roasted.    XM  <•<-<•  '-  'I   -cribed  as  between 
that  of  a  parsnip  and  a  sweet  chestnut.    This  plant  was  re 
commended  as  a  substitute  for  the  potato,  and  attempts 
were  made  to  cultivate  it  in  England,  but  that  climate  was 
found  to  be  unfavorable. 
Ar'rack',  or  Rack,  an  alcoholic  liquor  distilled  from 
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fermented  rice,  is  a  common  intoxicating  drink  in  the  East 
Indies  and  other  Oriental  countries.  The  term  is  also  ap- 
plied to  a  stronp;  drink  which  is  obtained  from  the  fer- 
mented sap  of  the  palm  tree,  and  is  often  called  palm 
wine  or  toddy.  Among  the  species  of  palms  which  yield 
this  drink  are  the  cocoanut-palm  and  the  date-palm.  Ar- 
nirk  in  imported  into  England,  and  used  to  make  punch. 
When  new  it  has  an  oily  and  disagreeable  taste,  which  is 
improved  by  age. 

Arragon.     See  ARAGON. 

Ar'rah,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of 
Bengal,  25  miles  W.  of  Dinapoor.  The  British  here  pained 
a  victory  over  the  mutinous  Sepoys  in  1857.  Arrah  was 
the  scene  of  several  exciting  incidents  of  that  mutiny. 
Pop.  about  15,000. 

Ar'ran,  an  island  of  Scotland,  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde, 
county  of  Bute,  13  miles  W.  of  Ayrshire,  and  4  miles  E. 
of  Cantire.  It  is  about  20  miles  long,  12  miles  wide,  and 
has  an  area  of  165  square  miles.  The  surface  is  moun- 
tainous, the  granite  peaks  of  the  northern  part  being  re- 
markably grand.  Ilere  is  a  cavern  in  which  Hubert  Bruce 
once  hid  himself.  The  geology  of  Arrau,  it  is  said,  pre- 
sents a  greater  succession  of  strata  than  any  other  equal 
portion  of  the  British  isles.  The  south-eastern  half  consists 
of  Devonian  sandstone,  trap-rock,  and  carboniferous  strata. 
The  north-western  half  exhibits  a  central  granite  nucleus, 
bordered  by  mica-slate  on  one  side,  and  by  lower  Silurian 
rocks  on  the  other  sides.  Pop.  about  6000. 

Arran,  EARLS  OP  (1762) ;  Viscounts  Studley  and  Barons 
Saunders  (1758,  in  Ireland),  and  baronets  (1662),  a  noble 
family  of  Great  Britain. — PHILIP  YORKE  GORE,  the  fourth 
enrl,  was  born  Nov.  23,  1801,  and  succeeded  his  uncle  in 
1837.  The  dukes  of  Hamilton  in  Scotland  also  have  the 
title  of  carls  of  Arran. 

Arran,  SOUTH  ISLES  OP,  three  small  islands  at  the  en- 
trance to  Galway  Bay,  about  4  miles  from  the  W.  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  27  miles  W.  of  the  city  of  Galway.  They  are 
named  Inishmore,  Inismain,  and  Inishere  (or  Innishcrc). 
Area,  18  square  miles.  They  once  contained  twenty  churches 
and  monasteries,  and  a  church  built  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury is  still  standing  in  one  of  them.  Hero  arc  also  re- 
mains of  cyclopean  forts  of  unhewn  stone,  supposed  to 
have  been  built  in  the  first  century,  and  described  as  among 
the  most  magnificent  barbaric  monuments  of  Europe. 

Arrangement,  a  musical  term,  denotes  the  adaptation 
of  a  piece  of  music  to  an  instrument  different  from  that  for 
which  it  was  originally  composed,  as  when  orchestral  com- 
positions are  adapted  to  the  piano.  The  arrangements  of 
Fruu  Liszt  are  said  to  be  superior  to  nearly  all  others. 

Arras  (anc.  Nemetacum,  afterwards  Atreb'ates),  a  forti- 
fied city  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Pas-de- 
Calais,  on  the  river  Scarpo  and  on  the  Railway  du  Nord, 
4H  miles  by  rail  N.  E.  of  Amiens,  and  120  miles  by  rail 
N.  N.  E.  of  Paris.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Artois, 
and  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  as  early  as  390  A.  D.  It  was 
fortified  by  Vauban,  and  ranks  as  a  fortified  town  of  the 
third  class.  The  citadel  is  separated  from  the  town  by  an 
esplanade,  but  it  is  enclosed  within  the  same  wall.  Arras 
is  well  built,  partly  on  a  declivity  and  partly  on  flat  ground, 
and  is  adorned  by  fine  public  buildings,  among  which  are 
a  cathedral,  a  town-hall,  and  a  theatre.  It  has  a  museum, 
a  school  of  design,  and  a  public  library  of  about  36,000 
volumes.  Hero  are  manufactures  of  hosiery,  lace,  woollen 
and  cotton  goods,  etc.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  so 
famous  for  its  tapestry  that  this  article  was  commonly 
called  arrat  by  the  English.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Robespierre.  The  grain-market  of  Arras  is  said  to  be  the 
most  important  in  the  N.  of  France.  Pop.  in  1866,  25,749. 

Arras'tre,  a  mill  used  in  Spain  and  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies for  grinding  gold  and  silver  ores.  It  is  a  circular  basin 
of  granite  or  other  hard  rock,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  ver- 
t iriil  wooden  shaft  revolves,  with  four  horizontal  arms,  to 
which  large  flat  stones  arc  attached  by  chains.  The  ore  is 
broken  into  small  fragments  before  it  enters  the  arrastre. 
The  revolution  of  the  shaft  is  produced  by  two  mules.  (Sec 
SILVER,  by  PROF.  W.  P.  BLAKE.) 

Ar'rawak  In'dians,  a  race  or  collection  of  tribes  in 
Guiana,  remarkable  for  the  euphony  of  their  language 
and  their  mild  and  friendly  disposition  towards  the  whites. 
They  were  formerly  very  numerous  and  powerful.  They 
have  been  much  benefited  by  the  labors  of  Moravian  mis- 
sionaries. 

Arreoy',  or  Areoi,  the  name  of  a  licentious  society  in 
the  Society  Islands,  composed  of  both  sexes.  They  were 
bound  to  kill  all  their  offspring  immediately  after  birth. 
The  arrcoy  was  first  noted  by  Captain  Cook,  and  more 
fully  described  by  Ellis  in  his  "  Polynesian  Researches." 

Arrest'  [Old  Fr.],the  apprehension  or  seizure  of  a  per- 
son by  lawful  authority,  usually  by  the  command  or  direc- 


tion of  some  court  or  officer  of  justice.     It  may  take  place- 
cither  in  civil  or  criminal  cases. 

(1)  In  t'iril  ('risen. — In  this  instance  it  may  be  either  on 
meme  or  final  process.     The  object  of  the  first  is  to  make  it 
certain   that  the  defendant  will  answer  the  order  of  the 
court.     Ho  may  either  remain  in  custody  or  give  bail,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  practice,  as  security  for  his  appear- 
ance.    On  final  process  the  arrest  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
execution.     The  defendant  is  to  be  kept  in  confinement, 
either  in  jail  or  within  prescribed  limits,  until  the  judgment 
is  satisfied,  or  until  he  is  discharged  by  order  of  the  court. 
In  the  early  common  law  an  arrest  was  allowed  almost  as 
a  matter  of  course,  imprisonment  for  debt  being  the  regu- 
lar practice.     This  rule  is  now  greatly  modified,  and  by  a 
statute  in  England  and  in  a  number  of  the  American  States 
an  arrest  can  only  be   had  in  special  cases  and  upon  a 
judge's  order.     The  facts  necessary  to  be  shown  as  a  basis 
for  the  order  are  presented  on  affidavit.     There  arc  certain 
persons  privileged  from  arrest  by  rules  of  general  prcva- 
leju-e,  such  as  members  of  legislatures,  or  witnesses  while  at- 
tending the  sessions  of  the  legislature  or  courts,  and  while 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  same.     The  arrest  in  such 
cases  is  irregular,  and  the  party  arrested  may  be  discharged 
on  motion.     This  privilege  is  secured  to  members  of  Con- 
gress by  the  IT.  S.  Constitution.     An  original  arrest  cannot 
be  made  on  Sunday,  nor  is  it  lawful  to  break  into  a  house 
for  this  purpose,  owing  to  the  legal  rule  that  "a  man's 
house  is  his  castle."     This  rule  does  not  apply  where  the 
defendant  has   been  rescued,   and  the  officer  is  proceed- 
ing regularly  to  retake  him.     The  common  law  permits  an 
arrest  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.     This  rule  is  sometimes 
affected  by  statute. 

(2)  In  Criminal  Cases. — The  power  to  arrest  in  this  class 
of  cases  is  much  less  restricted.     None  are  privileged  (ex- 
cept ambassadors  and  their  servants),  outer  doors  may  bo 
broken  open,  Sunday  is  not  regarded,  and  a  warrant  is  not 
in  all  cases  essential.     Such  an  arrest  is  made  either  under 
a  warrant,  or  by  an  officer  without  a  warrant,  or  by  a  private 
person  without  a  warrant.    A  warrant  is  granted  by  a  mag- 
istrate on  information  in  writing  and  supported  by  oath, 
and  is  executed  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  usu- 
ally a  sheriff  or  constable.     An  arrest  may  be  made  with- 
out a  warrant  by  a  peace  officer,  such  as  a  sheriff  or  con- 
stable, when  a  felony  or  breach  of  the  peace  is  committed 
in  his  presence,  or  where  a  felony  has  been  committed,  or  he 
has  reasonable  ground  to  suspect  that  it  has  been,  though 
not  in  his  presence,  and  he  has  also  reasonable  ground  to 
suspect  the  party  arrested.     The  right  of  a  private  person 
to  make  an  arrest  without  a  warrant  is  much  more  restricted. 
He  must  be  prepared  to  show  that  a  felony  has  been  actu- 
ally committed,  as  well  as  reasonable  grounds  of  suspicion 
that  the  party  arrested  was  the  wrong-doer.     A  private 
person   is  bound  to  arrest  for  a  felony  committed  in  his 
presence.     In  making  an  arrest  necessary  force  may  be 
used,  and  in  case  of  felony  even  life  may  be  taken  where 
arrest  is  enjoined.     An  arrest  can  only  properly  be  made 
within    the   jurisdiction    of   the   court.     When    a   person 
charged  with  crime  escapes  from  one  State  to  another,  his 
return    may  be  demanded   under  the   laws  of  Congress. 
Should  he  escape  to  a  foreign  country,  he  may  in  certain 
cases  be  retaken  under  an   extradition  treaty  with  that 
country.     (Sec  EXTRADITION.) 

The  word  "arrest"  is  also  used  in  law  in  connection  with 
judgment.  This  means  that  judgment  is  not  to  be  entered, 
although  a  verdict  has  been  given,  on  account  of  some 
reason  appearing  upon  the  record,  as  where  the  allegations 
in  the  pleadings  are  not  a  sufficient  basis  for  an  action. 

T.  W.  DWIGIIT. 

Arrest',  cl'  (Hnixmrn  Lvmvic),  a  German  astronomer, 
born  in  Berlin  in  1H22.  He  discovered  in  1851  the  comet 
called  by  his  name,  and  in  1862  the  asteroid  Frcia. 

Ar'rian  [Gr.  'Appiaw;  Lat.  Arria'mti  Fla'miu],  a  dis- 
tinguished Greek  historian,  born  at  Nicomcdia,  in  Bith- 
ynia,  about  100  A.  U.,  was  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Epictetus. 
lie  was  a  Stoic  in  philosophy,  edited  his  master's  "  Manual 
of  Ethics"  ("Enchiridion"),  and  wrote  the  "Lectures  of 
Epictetus"  in  eight  books,  of  which  four  are  now  extant. 
In  I '10  A.  D.  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Cappadocia  by 
Hadrian.  Ho  is  said  to  have  served  in  the  army  against 
the  Goths  and  Alani.  He  chose  Xenophon  as  his  model  in 
composition.  His  most  important  work  is  a  "History  of 
the  Expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great,"  'Aca/3a<ns  'AAefai-- 
Spov  ("The  Ascent  of  Alexander"),  which  is  the  chief  au- 
thority on  that  subject,  and  is  highly  esteemed  for  accu- 
racy, good  judgment,  and  impartiality.  Among  his  extant 
works  are  "Indica,"  an  account  of  India,  a  "Treatise  on 
Hunting,"  and  a  "  Voyage  Around  the  Euxinc  Sea."  (See 
MAIIERMANN,  "Arrianus  Nicomediensis  et  Quintus  Curtius 
Rufus,"  1835;  ELLKNDT,  "De  Arrianeorum  Librorum  Ro- 
liquiis,"  1836.) 
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Arriu'/ii  (Ji-.is  HAI-TISTA),  a  Spanish  poet,  sometimes 
called  \  rria/ii  y  Siiprrvirla,  was  born  at  Mailriil  in 
1770.  He  pastil  Mimr  \rius  iii  London  as  secretary  of 
legation,  and  published  in  Isfi:;  "  Kmilia,"  a  poem  on  tin- 
influence  of  the.  line  arts.  Having  returned  to  Spain  in 
Isiir,  lie  took  an  aetive  part  in  politics,  and  wrote  in  sup- 
port of  absolute  monarchy.  He  obtained  an  important 
position  in  the  department  of  foreign  nfl'iiirs.  In  1S10  he 
produced  "  Poesias  I'ntrioticas."  Died  in  ls:;7. 

Arri'ghi  di  Casanova  (JEAN  TOI-SSAIXT),  duke  of 
Padua,  a  Corsican  general,  was  born  nt  Corto  in  1778. 
He  entered  the;  French  army  in  early  youth,  and  served 
with  distinction  at  Marcngo,  Austcrlitz,  and  Fricdland, 
and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division  on  the 
field  of  Essling  in  1809.  He  lived  in  exile  from  1815  to 
1820;  was  elected  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  1849. 
Died  in  1853. 

Ar'rington,  a  township  of  Wayne  co.,  111.    Pop.  1640. 

Arlington  (ALFRED  W.),  born  in  Ircdell  en.,  N.  C.,  in 
Sept.,  1810.  His  father,  Archibald,  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress 1841-45.  The  younger  Arrington  was  a  Methodist 

?  readier  (  1829-34),  winning  much  distinction  for  eloquence. 
n  1834  he  became  a  lawyer,  practising  in  Missouri,  Ar- 
kansas, and  Texas.  He  was  a  district  judge  in  Texas  (1850- 
56),  and  in  1857  removed  to  Chicago,  where  his  career  as  a 
lawyer  was  very  brilliant.  lie  was  the  author  of  a  cele- 
brated "  Apostrophe  to  Water,"  often  quoted.  Died  Deo. 
31,  18B7. 

Ar'ris  [from  the  Lat.  arin'ta,  the  "  beard  of  an  ear  of 
grain,"  the  "prickle  of  a  fish"],  in  architecture,  the  edge 
or  angle  formed  by  two  surfaces  meeting  each  other,  or  the 
lino  of  meeting  of  two  planes  in  a  sharp  edge;  a  term 
sometimes  applied  to  the  edges  which  separate  the  fluting* 
of  a  Doric  column. 

Arro'ha,  a  Spanish  weight  and  measure,  used  also  in 
Brazil  and  the  Spanish  colonies.  There  are  ton  kinds  of 
arroba  for  weight,  ranging  between  21-ffo  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois and  32^0  pounds  avoirdupois.  Only  two  of  the  num- 
ber are  as  great  as  28  pounds.  There  are  eleven  kinds  of 
arroba  for  liquid  measure,  ranging  from  2^ff  gallons  to 


ga"ons'     The  arroba  for  Spain  generally  is  (or  was, 
as  it  is  abolished)  4-ffo  gallons. 

Arrondissemcnt,  a  French  term,  signifies  a  district 
or  circuit,  and  is  the  name  of  the  principal  civil  divisions 
of  the  departments  of  France.  Each  department  is  divided 
into  arrondisscmcnts,  each  arrondissemcnt  into  cantcns, 
and  each  canton  into  communes. 

Ar'roo',  Aroo,  or  Arru  Island*,  a  group  of  islands 
in  Australasia,  situated  between  lat.  5°20'  and  6°  55'  S.,  and 
between  Ion.  134°  10'  and  134°  45'  E.  The  largest  island  is 
70  miles  long  and  20  miles  wide.  Some  of  the  natives  have 
adopted  Christianity.  Here  is  a  town  called  Dobbo,  into 
which  British  goods  arc  imported  annually  to  the  amount 
of  about  £30,000.  The  exports  arc  pearls,  trepang,  and 
birds  of  paradise. 

Ar'row,  a  long,  pointed,  and  barbed  missile  formerly 
much  used  in  war  and  the  chase,  and  discharged  from 
a  bow,  cross-bow,  or  ballista,  and  even  now  used  by  some 
savage  nations.  Among  tho  varieties  of  tho  arrow  were 
the  "cloth-yard  arrow"  once  used  by  tho  English  archers, 
and  about  one  yard  in  length,  and  the  "quarrel,"  a  heavy 
arrow  discharged  from  tho  cross-bow.  Some  South  Ameri- 
can Indians  discharge  light  poisoned  arrows  from  a  blow- 
pipe. Poisoned  arrows  are  used  by  many  barbarous  peoples. 

Ar'rowhead  (Sayitta'ria),  a  genus  of  aquatic  plants 
of  tho  order  Alismaoeoo,  natives  of  both  cold  and  tropical 
climates.  They  have  unisexual  flowers,  with  many  stamens 
and  many  carpels,  which  arc  compressed  and  one-seeded. 
The  Sagittaria  tagiltl/olia,  a  native  of  Europe,  is  a  beau- 
tiful plant  with  arrow-shaped  leaves,  which  rise  above  the 
surface  of  tho  water.  The  Sayitlaria  variabilii  of  the 
U.  S.  is  very  similar  to  it.  Tho  Sayiltaria  Sinenti*  (Chi- 
nese arrowhead)  is  cultivated  in  China  in  ponds  and  ditches 
for  tho  sake  of  its  nutritious  conns,  which  abound  in  starch. 

Arrow.  Headed  Characters.  See  CUNEIFORM 
INSCRIPTIONS,  by  REV.  WILLIAM  II.  WARD. 

Ar'row  Rock,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Saline 
CO.,  Mo.,  on  the  right  bank  of  tho  Missouri  River,  15  miles 
above  Boonvillc.     Pop.  of  township,  :;]  :  I. 
i  Ar'row-  Root,  the  starch  or  fecula  from  tho  root  of  the 

Marmta  arvwUitaera  and  other  species  of  Maranta.  It  is 
much  esteemed  as  an  easily  digestible  diet  for  infants  and 
Invalid*.  Large  quantities  of  it  are  imported  into  the  U.  S. 
an,  I  Europe  from  Bermuda  and  Jamaica,  where  it  is  culti- 
Mitrd.  It  is  also  raised  in  Georgia  and  Florida.  The 
roots,  or  rather  rhizome*,  yield  nliout  2.5  per  cent,  of  this 
etarch.  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  light,  opaque,  white  pow- 
der. It  is  often  adulterated  with  potato-starch  and  other 


substances.  The  name  arrow-root  is  said  to  refer  to  the 
use  of  the  fresh  roots  as  an  application  to  wounds  infli'  t,"l 
by  poisoned  arrows;  and  the  expi-eH.-ed  juice  ha.- 
rermmncndcd  as  an  antidote  to  poisons,  and  a  cure  for  the 
and  bites  of  venomous  insects  and  reptiles.  Some 
think  that  the  name  is  really  another  form  of  ara,  whieh 
is  said  to  be  tho  Indian  appellation  of  tho  plant;  but  it  is 
not  improbable  that  tho  scales  on  the  root,  resembling  tho 


Arrow-root. 

point  of  an  arrow,  may  have  suggested  the  name.  In  pre- 
paring "arrow-root,"  the  rhizomes  of  the  plant,  when  a 
year  old,  are  washed,  carefully  peeled,  and  beaten  in  a 
wooden  mortar  or  by  a  mill  or  wheel-rasp  to  a  milky  pulp. 
The  pulp  is  then  diluted  with  water,  passed  through  a 
sieve  of  coarse  cloth  or  hair  to  separate  the  fibres,  and  tho 
starch  is  allowed  to  settle.  Albumen  and  salts  are  held  in 
solution,  while  the  starch  settles  down  as  an  insoluble 
powder,  which  is  finally  dried  in  tho  sun.  According  to 
Benzon,  the  fresh  rhizomes  contain — 

Starch 26.00 

Cellular  fibres 6.00 

Albumen  1.58 

Gummy  substances 0.60 

Volatile  oil 0.07 

Chloride  of  calcium 0.25 

Water 65.50 

100.00 

The  prepared  arrow-root  is  almost  pure  starch.  It  has 
a  peculiar  firm  feel  between  the  fingers,  and  when  rubbed 
produces  a  peculiar  crackling  sound,  like  that  of  dry  MIOW 
in  very  cold  weather.  Like  starch  from  other  sources,  it  is 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  forms  on  boiling  a  gelatinous 
solution. 

The  purity  of  arrow-root  is  best  determined  by  micro- 
scopic examination;  as,  while  the  starch  granules  of  different 
plants  (see  STARCH)  are  almost  identical  in  chemical  com- 
position and  properties,  they  are  often  very  peculiar  in 
size,  form,  and  structure.  The  granules  of  tue  genuine 
Maranta  arrow-root  are  of  a  regular  ovoid  form,  of  nearly 
equal  size,  and  smooth  on  their  surface ;  while  the  granules 
of  potato  starch,  one  of  the  most  common  adulterants,  are 
irregularly  ovoid,  very  variable  in  size,  from  ^j  to  jjff 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  streaked  and  furrowed  on  their 
surface.  The  fecula  of  many  other  plants  is  used  either 
as  a  substitute  or  an  adulterant  for  the  true  arrow-root. 
Znmia  intrgrt/olia  yields  an  arrow-root  in  the  West  Indies 
and  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  Arnm  rulyarc 
(wake-robin)  yields  Portland  arrow-root  in  the  isle  of  Port- 
land. Curemua  anyatti/olia  yields  East  Indian  arrow-root. 
Jatropha  Manihnt,  the  cassava  or  tapioca  plant,  yields  Bra- 
zilian arrow- root.  Tarrn  oceanica  yields  Tahiti  arrow- 
roots. Alstroemeria  pallida  yields  Talcahuana  arrow-root. 
Tho  potato  yields,  by  careful  preparation,  tho  English 
arrow-root.  Starch  similar  to  arrow-root  is  also  prepared 
in  the  West  Indies  from  the  roots  of  Dioscorea  tativa  or 
yam,  of  Colorania  ett-utenta,  and  from  the  fruit  of  Arto- 
carftH*  nictVa  or  bread-fruit  tree. 

For  use,  arrow-root  should  bo  rubbed  to  a  paste  with  a 
little  cold  water,  and  while  this  is  stirred  a  considerable 
quantity  of  boiling  water  should  be  added.  It  may  be 
sweetened  with  sugar  and  flavored  with  lemon-juice  or 
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with  wines  and  spices.  For  infants  it  may  bo  prepared 
with  milk.  A  table-spounful  is  sufficient  for  a  pint  of 
water  or  milk.  C.  F.  CHAXULEII. 

Ar'rowsic,  a  township  of  Sagadahoc  co.,  Me.     It  has 
an  important  lumber  trade.     1'op.  252. 
Ar'rowsmith,  a  township  of  McLean  co..  111.  Top.  927. 
Arrowsmith  (AAHON),  an   English  geographer,  born 
at  Winston,  Durham,  iu  1750,  became  distinguished  as  a 
])ublisher  of  excellent  maps,  over  100  in  number.     Died  in 
lSL':i. — His  son  AARON  (now  deceased),  and  his  grandson 
JOHN,  also  became  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  their 
maps. 

Arroy'o  Gran'de,  a  post-township  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
CO.,  Cal.  Pop.  771,. 

Arsa'ces  I.  [«r.  'APTOKIH],  the  founder  of  the  Arsaci- 
di«  ami  of  the  kingdom  of  Parthia,  lived  about  250  13.  C. 
His  origin  and  history  arc  involved  in  much  obscurity,  as 
the  statements  of  ancient  historians  arc  confused  and  con- 
tradictory. He  is  said  to  have  been  the  chief  of  a  nomadic 
tribe  of  Scythians  or  Hadrians.  All  his  successors  assumed 
the  name  of  Arsaces. 

Arsaces  III.,  king  of  Armenia,  was  a  son  of  Tiridates 
III.,  whom  he  succeeded  about  340  A.  D.  He  waged  war 
against  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  and  formed  an  alliance  with 
Julian  the  Apostate  about  360.  The  defeat  and  death  of 
Julian  are  ascribed  to  the  treachery  of  Arsaces,  who  de- 
serted him  in  the  campaign  of  363  A.  D. 

Arsacc§  VI.,  or  Mithridates  I.,  king  of  Parthia, 
enlarged  his  dominions  by  the  conquest  of  Bactria,^and. 
extended  his  conquests  to  the  Indus.  In  138  B.  C.  ho 
defeated  Demetrius  Nicator  of  Syria.  After  a  reign  of 
twenty -five  years  or  more,  he  died  about  135  B.  C. 

Arsac'idre,  tho  name  of  a  dynasty  of  Parthian  kings 
which  was  founded  by  Arsaces  in  250  B.  C.,  and  continued 
to  reign  until  226  A.  D.  The  last  king  of  this  dynasty 
was  Artabanus  IV.  (Arsaces  XXIX.). 

Arsamas,  or  Arzamas,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  Nizhni- 
Novgorod,  is  on  the  river  Tiosha,  249  miles  E.  of  Moscow. 
Pop.  in  1867,  10,517. 

Ar'senals,  public  establishments  designed  for  the 
manufacture  and  storage  of  arms  and  military  equipments. 
Tho  name  is  derived  from  tho  Latin  Arx,  applied  to  the 
citadel  or  central  tower  of  a  fortified  place,  as  the  part  best 
capable  of  defence.  This  became  the  storehouse  for  spare 
arms  and  warlike  material,  and  henee  like  depositories 
were  called  Arsenal*. 

Weapons  of  war  used  more  than  1700  years  before  tho 
Christian  era  are  known  to  us  from  sculptures  upon  old 
monuments  and  from  arms  found  in  catacombs  and  tombs 
of  that  period.  The  earliest  Egyptian  sculptures  show 
foot-soldiers  armed  with  swords,  javelins,  clubs,  slings, 
and  the  bow  and  arrow ;  and  kings,  or  high  officers,  on 
horseback  or  in  chariots,  with  like  offensive  weapons,  and 
protected  by  helmets,  shields,  or  shirts-of-mail.  As  the 
Egyptians  are  tho  first  nation  known  to  have  had  a  mili- 
tary system,  we  may  consider  their  weapons  to  have  been 
tho  earliest  weapons  of  war.  Succeeding  nations  changed 
very  slowly ;  all  of  those  prominent  during  the  period 
known  as  the  "tear/are  of  antiquity"  used  nearly  tho  same 
kind  and  shape  of  weapons.  Thebes,  Carthage,  Babylon, 
Athens,  Tyre,  and  Rome  were  then  the  great  cities  of  the 
world  whence  the  warrior-kings  started  their  military  ex- 
peditions, a,nd  must  have  all  been  in  turn  active  workshops 
for  the  manufacture  of  weapons. 

The  warfare  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  usually  said  to  date 
from  the  time  of  the  emperor  Augustus  of  Rome,  and  to 
extend  to  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  gunpowder  in  war. 
Although  this  epoch  witnessed  great  improvements  in  the 
organization  and  discipline  of  the  better  class  of  troops, 
and  in  the  character  of  some  of  the  warlike  implements  used 
by  them — especially  in  tho  mechanical  excellence  and  skill 
shown  in  their  construction — the  general  form  and  kind  of 
the  chief  personal  weapons  appear  to  have  remained  much 
the  same  as  during  the  period  of  ancient  warfare.  Wea- 
pons and  armor  of  the  Middle  Ages  have  been  preserved 
to  our  day  in  numerous  Arsenals  and  Museums,  and  speci- 
mens of  the  workmanship  of  many  centuries  can  be  found, 
requiring  almost  the  same  words  to  describe  and  name  them 
as  those  wo  use  for  the  Egyptian  arms  nearly  3000  years 
older. 

The  chief  changes  in  offensive  weapons  were  in  the 
greater  length  of  the  horseman's  spear  and  sword,  and  in 
the  stronger  bows  (made  of  steel  and  hard  wood),  giving 
greater  propulsive  force  to  tho  missiles  used  with  the  cross, 
and  long,  bows.  The  usual  range  of  this  liist,  we  ;irc  told, 
line  (in  the  hands  of  the  Scythians  and  English)  from 
.",(100  to  4000  yards,  and  experts  could  shoot  three  itrrom 
per  a* 

In  the  fifteenth  century  defensive  armor  for  man  and 


horse  had  reached  the  highest  point  of  excellence  and  em- 
bellishment. The  trade  of  the  armorer  was  in  groat  repute, 
and  personal  contests  for  prowess  and  display  were  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  Nobles.  Foreign  wars  were  mere 
invasions  by  hosts  hurriedly  marched  into  unprepared 
countries,  where,  like  an  army  of  locusts,  they  devoured 
and  destroyed  all  they  unit.  Surrounding  walled  cities  not 
anticipating  attack,  the  besiegers  could  by  mere  numbers 
shut  off  assistance,  starve  the  inhabitants  into  submission, 
n.i.l  liy  the  use  of  catapults,  ballistas,  and  battering-rams, 
destroy  the  nulls,  or  by  towers,  overleap  them.  Cities  thus 
attacked  were  often  found  so  helpless  against  their  fate 
that  tho  besiegers  at  Rhodes  were  enabled  to  construct  and 
move  against  its  walls,  without  successful  opposition,  tow- 
ers 240  feet  high  by  47  feet  wide,  and  having  twenty  sto- 
ries for  troops;  and,  by  the  use  of  towers,  the  Crusaders 
captured  Jerusalem  after  only  two  months'  siege. 

The  cities  of  Europe  now  most  famous  for  possessing 
valuable  military  relics  of  the  Middle  Ages  arc  Dresden, 
Vienna,  Delft.  Berlin,  Paris,  Madrid,  and  London;  pos- 
sibly, interesting  and  valuable  collections  may  still  exist. 
unvisited  by  travellers,  in  some  of  the  once  famous  cities 
of  Persia,  India,  China,  and  Japan,  which  more  intimate 
intercourse  may  soon  make  known  to  us. 

Although  gunpowder  was  used  in  cannon  about  the  four- 
teenth century,  it  was  not  until  near  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  that  tho  first  arm  light  enough  to  be  carried 
and  handled  by  a  single  soldier  was  introduced  upon  the 
battle-Held.  This  became  the  signal  not  only  for  a  general 
change  in  arms  and  warfare,  but  in  the  whole  constitution 
of  civil  society.  Spears,  javelins,  and  bows  and  arrows 
were  useless  to  oppose  the  musketeer ;  helmets,  breast- 

flates,  and  coats-of-mail  could  not  resist  the  bullet. 
lence,  personal  nrnior  became  a  useless  encumbrance,  as 
the  drilled  peasant,  with  his  arquebuse,  was  found  to  be 
superior  to  the  mail-clad  warrior  and  his  host  of  spearmen. 
Tho  supremacy  of  the  Knights  could  no  longer  exist,  and 
the  defence  of  states  soon  passed  from  their  hands  to  those 
of  the  peasant.  War  now  became  a  science  wherein  skill 
and  discipline  and  preparation  conquered;  not  mere  num- 
bers, artifice,  and  brute  force.  Standing  armies  and  well- 
supplied  arsenals  became  a  necessity  for  every  nation 
aiming  at  conquest  or  independence,  for  none  but  the 
experienced  could  wage  war. 

It  was  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  before 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  supplied  with  firearms 
which  could  be  handled  with  facility  and  aimed  from  the 
shoulder.  At  this  period  the  Dutch,  Spanish,  French,  and 
English  were  the  most  efficient  in  war;  soon  Prussia  be- 
came distinguished  in  discipline  and  organization,  and 
France  surpassed  others  in  systematizing  its  military  man- 
ufactures and  improving  its  weapons.  Each  nation  sought 
by  drill  in  the  field  and  skill  in  the  workshop  to  devise  and 
adopt  a  K/«I'F'«/  system  of  military  organization  and  of  war- 
material.  The  French,  Prussians,  Spaniards,  and  English 
established  arsenals,  armories,  foundries,  and  powder- 
works,  many  of  which  have  been  diligently  improved  and 
extended  to  our  day. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  II.  S.  had  few 
arms  and  no  Armories  or  Arsenals.  The  arms  used  at  first 
were  gathered  from  citizens;  soon  after,  supplies  were  ob- 
tained by  purchase  in  France.  The  earliest  manufacture 
of  war-material  mentioned  is  that  of  powder  in  Virginia  in 
1776.  Springfield  (Mass.)  was  selected  by  Gen.  Washing- 
ton as  a  site  for  a  foundry  and  laboratory  iu  1 777,  and  snp- 
plics  were  sent  from  there  to  (!en.  Schuyler's  army  in  West- 
ern New  York  in  July  of  that  year.  Brass  cannon  (chiefly 
howitzers)  were  cast  in  Philadelphia  in  1777  (some  of  which 
arc  now  at  Watervliet  Arsenal),  and  an  arsenal  was  estab- 
lished about  this  year  in  Carlisle,  Pa.  Small-arms  were 
manufactured  at  Springfield  Armory  prior  to  1787.  _An 
armory  was  commenced  at  Harper's  Ferry  (Va.)  iu  17yj, 
and  "three  or  four  additional  arsenals  and  magazines" 
authorized  by  Congress  at  the  same  time,  and  others  in 
1808. 

During  the  war  of  1812  small-arms  were  procured  from 
Springfield  and  Harper's  Ferry,  and  other  ordnance  stores, 
liv  purchase  in  the  country,  or  manufacture  at  the  Arsenals. 
After  that  war,  with  the  policy  apparently  of  having  U.  S. 
Arsenals  in  each  State,  several  more  were  authorized,  so 
that  in  1847  there  were  two  armories  and  seventeen  arse- 
nals in  operation.  Of  the  arsenals,  five  were  "Arsenals  of 
construction,"  nnd  the  others  "Arsenals  for  repairs  and 
deposit." 

In  1838  Congress  authorized  a  new  organization  of  the 
Ordnance  Corps,  and  in  1842  placed  the  Armories  (previ- 
ously under  civil  superintendence)  under  the  charge  of  its 
Officers.  The  advantages  of  the  change  were  soon  apparent 
in  the  publication  of  a  regular  "System  of  Construction — 
with  Drawings,"  and  the  "Ordnance  Manual,"  descriptive 
of  the  material  and  dimensions  for  every  article  of  war-ma- 
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I,  nnil  the  adoption  of  patterns  which  proved  ,  i 

lory  during  our  next  war.     Tin-  sic^c  and  field 
^uti-',  carriages  and  mortars,  friction-primers  for  cannon, 

;ill'l     b  '  ill     ,Me\  ir'<(    /'(,/•   ti' 

.,<  war,  differed  in  inijMii hmr   details  fruui  other  sys- 
tems.      Th"    mortar  linn;;    and    i-ie^e  e.|ili],a;,'e    wen 
eiaily  satisfactory.      'I'll"  ad »  aril  ii;;e  of  the   1.  S.  sy-tem  of 

snrtil  amis  i  made  diiril  v  l'\  niai-lnnery,  and  of  interehange- 
ahle  parls)  w:is  very  ;;reat.      'I  h<  y  \v< -re  promptly  n  ] 
in  the   lirld,   ll-in^  -|i;llf    p:M'I-    I.:.  l\    liMri.       'I'llo    ariUK,  aS 
Well    us    oilier    articles   of   equipment    in    the    hands    of    Hie 

ii'i   pi,  v,  er«  kept  ill  li  nler  liy  Ordnance  Sol- 

di-T  .  who,  serving  siege-guns  in  action,  also  opened  shops 
nt'ter  cadi  day's  halt,  and  established  an  active  arsenal  ut  the 
citadel  nf  Mexico  during  the  occupation  of  the  city,  where 
many  supplies  wen-  manufactured  as  well  as  repaired. 

In  l.-iCitl  there  were  twenty-three  Ar.-enals  and  Umorics, 
ami  during  the!  civil  war  nine  of  the  Northern  and  Western 
,!ai;,"'d  and  employed  as  "Arsenals  of 
ruction/'  and  the  working  eapaeity  of  the  Springfield 
Armory  was  extended  to  complete  1000  muskets  per  day. 
In  addition,  a  large  number  of  private  workshops — for  the 
manufacture  of  guns  and  carriages  and  stores  of  all  kinds 
— were  kept  employed,  and  twenty-fire  private  armories, 
under  charge  of  the  Inspector  of  Contract  Anna,  made 
musket?,  carbines,  pistols,  and  swords,  according  to  gauges 
verified  at  the  National  Armory,  so  that  like  parts  were 
interchangeable  with  armory  work.  A  daily  product  of 


1000  muskets  was  obtained  from  those  making  these  arms, 
mi  made  at  Sprin^licld. 

The  Ordnance  Hepaitment  has  i. ••.  .,ted  much  attention 
to  the  manufacture  of  M  ton  aod  powdttr  for  UM 
in  lar^e  KUIIS,  improving  ^i'  I  and  cer- 
tainty of  east  iron  in  cannon.  The  n-Milts  ni.tained  hoth 
in  mooth-bon  and  rilled  guns  have  been  >•  that 
other  nations  ha\e  either  adopted  or  are  experimenting 
with  like  nntli". i-.  lireat  credit  is  due  to  the  la!' 
liodman  lor  tin-  many  i  in  pins  and  car- 
riages by  him,  nnd  his  name  is  now  n>scpar:ilily  < i  • 

both  with  the  mode  of  <  >thin, 

and  with  the  use  ot   mo  •'•  /•  for  large  can- 

non, first  suggested  and  made  by  him. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  reduce  the  number  of  Arsenals, 
and  concentrate  all  ordinary  operations  at  three  or  four,  so 
that  all  (or  nearly  all)  ordnance  manufactures  could  be 
conducted  at  each.  Uock  Island  Arsenal,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, is  in  course  of  building  on  this  plan,  and  is  to  include 
an  armory,  arsenal,  powder-works,  and  foundry.  A  similar 
establishment  is  proposed  for  California,  and  one  east  of  the 
Alleghenics,  either  in  connection  with,  or  in  addition  to, 
the  Springfield  Armory.  It  is  also  under  consultation  to 
hare  some  supplies  heretofore  purchased  by  the  Quarter- 
master's Department  manufactured  at  the  Arsenals, — such 
as  wagons,  harness,  canteens,  and  infantry  valises. 

The  following  table  gives  a  list  of  all  U.  S.  Arsenals,  with 
date  of  establishment  and  present  condition : 


Name  of  Arsenal. 

Ftnt-offloe. 

PfttC  Of 

building  or 
authorized. 

Kind  ud  extent  of  work. 

PmtDt  condition. 

Springfield  Arsenal  
"         Armory  

1777 

(about) 
1777 
1794 

1800 

1814 
1808 

1808 
1808 
1813 
1815 

1827 
1814 

1816  -j 
1827 

1827 
1811 

I^;H 
1832 
1832 
UM 

1837 
1857 
1836 
1858 
1835 
1837 
1863 
1863 
1854 

1859 

1862    | 
1852 

>  Armory  in  operation 
Uroken  up. 

Transferred  to  quarter- 
master's department. 

Sold. 

Occupied. 

In  operation. 

Broken  up. 
In  operation. 

Broken  up. 

In  operation, 
liroken  up. 

Occupied. 

In  operation, 
lirokcn  up. 

In  operation. 
Hroken  up. 
In  operation. 
Occupied. 
Hroken  up. 

I  >ren|,ied. 

In  operation. 
Occupied. 

Bofldlng. 

In  operation. 

Carlisle  Pa                   

Krrry  Armory. 
Sclmylkitl  Arsenal 

1'liiladelphia  Pa 

riio-sville          "        '.'.'.'.'.'. 
\V,i  -In).                           
Wa(<Tto\vn        "         
Watervliet                    

Home  X  Y 

1'ikesvillf,  M.I  

Wat  rrtown.  Mass  
w-i  Troy,  N".  V  

ii         i<             i. 

Allegheny         "         
Frankford        "       

St.  Louis           "        
"        

Kt'iin                                  
Hat  MII  KOURO    "         
Mount  VYrnon"         
Apalachioola    "       
Detroit                "         
Fort  Monroe    "        
,    villc      '         
Little  Kuck      "        

San  Antonio     "          
rliarlrston          "          
Leaven  worth   *'        
New  York         u        

j,ii)(.rt  v          " 

1  'I'lmiiniM                      

Kurt  Union      "        
Vancouver        "        ...  j 

Rock  Island     "        

V  •r-'ennrs'  N't 

Arsenal  of  construction  and  labora- 
tory for  metallic  cartridges,  caps, 

Depository  and  arsenal  for  repairs... 

Mount  V.'inon,  Ala  

OM  l',,int  Conit'ort,  Va  
Fayctteville,  N.  C  

u 

Depository  and  arsenal  for  repairs... 

•avi'iiworth,  Kan.... 
i  inv-Tiior's  Island,  N.Y.ll. 

Depository  and  arsenal  for  repairs... 

it 

u 

.   ni.in.  X.  M  •  
Fort    Vancouver,    Wash- 

Depository  and  arsenal  for  repairs- 
Arsenal  of  construction  and  armory, 

Rock  Island,  111  

Renicia.C'al  

Ar'senic  (symbol  As,  equivalent,  75),  [I<at.  nrgen'icum, 

from  the  (ir.  Upvriv,  "  masculine,"  ••  flron.ir,"  .-'o  named  on 
ti  lunl  of  it.J  power  as  a  ]niisi>n],  the  common  name  of 
nr.-cni.'i;-  aeiil  or  «liite  ovidc  of  arsenic,  a  virulent  poison. 
(See  AI:M:M.M*  Ai-in.)  Tho  name  arsenic  is  limited  in 

i  :;!'•  l:in^ii;i ^e  to  the  metal.  Arsenic  is  found  native 
to  :i  liinilrd  extent.  Imt  ocmrs  ii-iiaily  in  combination  with 
metals  or  with  sulphur,  or  both.  Mispiekel  or  arsenical 
pyrites  (I'V\-Si  i.-  tlie  most  abundant  arsenical  mineral; 
other  minerals  containing  arsenie.  are  domeykite,  CusAsz; 
al^odonite.  *'ti|'jAs.j:  Hhitneyitr,  ('ii]X\-j:  niccolite.  Ni A,-: 

•:•.  M  M  \  -  :  >ni:illite.  !  < '".  IV.  N  i  \S'_>:  sknttertldite, 
CoA^;;;  e  >l>:i]t  ilf.  I'"  3|  i'l'tiite.  N  ii  <  ,A  -  ';•> :  ull- 

m.'iiiniti'.   Ni(S.  \  ipyrite,   l'.-\-j:   nimmelsber- 

Kitc.  .Ni\-..;    lu-liiiL'ite  :    ^'l;i  uccidot.  (('».  IV     8,As  .• :    p 

FeAsti    alloclaaito;    sartorite,    PhS^AajSj;    hinnite, 

3Cu:S.-As.jS:i:  dut'reynoisite.  L'l'hS.  ' 

:     t-'traheilrite    or    l':ihlcr/. :     tennantite;    ^eocronite  : 
iie.  :;<  'iijS.  \--S-, ;  re;ili_Mr.  AsS  ;  or|'iment, 
;    dimorphitc.   As,S, ;    arsenolite.    A ••._,!  I- ;     mil 

.I'M'lj;     bcr/elite:    earininitc':     pharinneolite, 
r;,;i!  :        •   Oi)i8HtO;   roaa- 

slerite,     MgjHi(AsOi)2.I-'II20 ;     sunplesitc, 


P.  V.  HAGNER,  U.  S.  Army. 

NH20;  erythrite,  COs(As04)2.SH20 ;  annabcrgite,  Ni>  . 
(As04)2.8H20 ;  cabrerite;  kiittigite ;  chondrasenite;  tri- 
chalcite  ;  olevenite  ;  adamite  ;  conichalcite  ;  bayldonitc  ; 
euchroite;  irroconite;  erinite;  cornwallite;  tyrolite;  clino- 
clasite;  chalcophyllite;  scoroditc;  pharmacosideritc:  chenc- 
vixitc;  arsenosicierite;  pitticitc;  Dendantite;  lindadserite. 
The  most  important  arsenical  minerals  are  those  in  which 
arsenic  is  combined  with  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel.  Arsenic 
also  occurs  in  small  quantities  in  many  other  minerals,  spc- 
cially  in  antimony  ores,  iron  pyrites,  etc.,  hematite  iron  ores, 
the  soil,  mineral  waters,  etc.  Arsenic  is  in  fact  one  of  the 
most  widely  diffused  elements  in  nature. 

Owing  to  its  occurrence  in  antimony  ores  and  iron  py  ; 
it  is  liable  to  find  its  way  into  the  various  preparations  of 
antimony,  into  sulphuric  aeid,  and  the  various  chemical 
products  of  which  this  acid  is  i  's  eodic  sulphate 

and  carbonate,  hydrochloric  acid,  superphosphates,  etc.  In 
the  chemical  examination  of  the  bodies  of  persons  supposed 
to  have  been  poisoned  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  to  pro- 
cure reagents  entirely  free  from  arsenie. 

Metallic  arsenic  is  prepared  by  sublimation  :  (1)  from 
arsenical  pyrites;  (2)  from  a  mixture  ofarscnious  acid  and 
charcoal. 
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ARSENIC  OXIDE— AESENIOU8  OXIDE. 


Arsenic  is  a  brittle  metal,  of  a  steel-gray  color.  On  the 
fresh  fracture  it  exhibits  a  bright  metallic  lustre,  which 
soon  tarnishes.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  5.62  to 
5.96.  Its  atomic  weight  is  75.  Its  vapor  density  is  10.3995 
(air  =  l)  or  150  (hydrogen  =  1) :  this  is  double  tho  atomic 
weight.  Hence,  the  atomic  volume  is  anomalous,  being  only 
half  that  of  hydrogen.  (See  ATOMIC  VOLUME.)  It  crystallizes 
in  rhombohcdra.  It  volatilizes  at  a  dull  red  heat  without 
previous  fusion,  with  a  peculiar  odor,  described  as  resem- 
bling that  of  garlic.  When  heated  in  the  open  air  it  burns 
with  a  bluish  llame. 

Arsenic  belongs  to  tho  group  of  elements  which  includes 
nitrogen,  antimony,  and  phosphorus.  It  forms  two  princi- 
pal series  of  compounds  :  (1 )  those  in  which  it  is  triatomic, 
as  As'"H3,  As'"Cl3,  As'"203,  As'"2S3;  (2)  those  in  which 
it  is  pcntatomic,  as  As-TOs.As^Ss. 

(For  the  detection  of  arsenic  see  ARSENIOUS  ACID.)  With 
oxygen,  arsenic  forms  two  important  compounds — arseni- 
ous  oxide,  AsaOs,  and  arsenic  oxide,  AsaOs,  which  give  rise 
to  arscnious  acid,  HAs02,  and  arsenic  acid,  HsAsO*.  With 
sulphur,  arsenic  forms  three  important  compounds — realgar, 
AsS,  orpiment,  A?2^3>  and  A82S&.  Besides  these  there  is  a 
gubsulpnide,  AsisS  (?),  and  a  pcrsulphide,  AsS&.  Arsenic 
combines  with  metals  in  the  same  manner  as  sulphur  and 
phosphorus,  which  it  resembles,  especially  the  latter,  in 
many  respects  ;  so  much  so  that  it  is  hardly  proper  to  con- 
sider it  a  metal.  Its  compound  with  hydrogen,  arsinc,  Aslls, 
is  analogous  to  ammonia,  NHs,  and  like  ammonia  is  tho 
typo  of  a  class  of  bases,  arsines,  which  correspond  to  tho 
AMINHS  (which  see). 

Metallic  arsenic  is  rarely  used  in  the  arts.  Lead  con- 
taining a  small  proportion  of  arsenic  is  used  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  shot,  and  iron  containing  a  little  arsenic  is  very 
fluid  when  melted,  and  better  adapted  for  fine  castings  for 
which  strength  is  not  essential.  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Ar'senic  Ox'ide  (symbol  AssOs),  a  compound  of  oxy- 
gen and  the  metal  arsenic ;  in  its  hyd rated  state  it  constitutes 
arsenic  acid.  It  is  found  in  nature  in  combination  with 
iron,  cobalt,  lead,  etc.,  in  tho  minerals  symplesite,  cry thrite, 
mimetite,  etc.,  mentioned  under  ARSENIC.  It  is  prepared 
by  heating  arsenious  oxide  with  nitric  acid.  It  is  deliques- 
cent and  very  poisonous.  It  is  extensively  used  in  calico- 
printing,  in  place  of  tartaric  acid,  for  developing  white  pat- 
terns on  colored  grounds  in  the  chloride-of-lime  vat.  It  is 
also  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  aniline  red. 
Combined  with  metals,  it  forms  an  important  class  of  salts, 
called  arseniates,  which  are  analogous  to  the  phosphates. 

Arsenious  Oxide  (or  Anhydride),  As^Os,  in  the 
hydratcd  state  Arsenious  Acid. 

Occurrence. — It  is  found  native,  as  the  mineral  arsenolite, 
in  silky,  crystalline  crusts  on  ores  of  silver,  lead,  nickel, 
antimony,  etc.,  in  the  Hartz  Mountains  and  other  localities. 

Preparation. — At  Reichenstein,  in  Silesia,  arscnious  ox- 
ide is  prepared  by  roasting  arsenical  pyrites  (mispickcl), 
FcAsS,  in  a  muffle  furnace.  The  vapors  pass  into  a  con- 
densing chamber,  and  are  deposited  as  a  powder.  This  is 
then  twice  purified  by  resublimation  from  iron  pots,  being 
condensed  first  in  powder  in  a  chamber,  finally  in  vitreous 
masses  in  the  upper  part  of  the  subliming  vessels.  At  Ribas, 
in  Catalonia,  mispickcl  is  roasted  in  reverberatory  furnaces 
without  muffles,  the  crude  product  being  subsequently  puri- 
fied, as  at  Reichenstein.  At  Andreasberg,  in  the  Hartz, 
native  arsenic  is  roasted  for  the  silver  it  contains,  the  arsoni- 
ous  oxide  being  obtained  as  an  incidental  product.  Much  ar- 
senious oxide  is  produced  in  the  roasting  of  tin  and  cobalt 
ores  at  Altenberg,  in  Saxony,  and  of  tin  ores  in  Cornwall. 

Properties, — Arsenious  oxide  appears  crystallized  in  one 
of  two  different  forms,  or  amorphous:  (1)  in  octahedral  crys- 
tals, as  usually  sublimed  and  condensed  on  cold  surfaces, 
or  as  crystallized  from  its  solution  in  water  or  hydrochloric 
acid  ;  (2)  in  right  rhombic  crystals,  obtained  occasionally 
by  sublimation  or  solution  in  potash  ;  (3)  amorphous,  vitre- 
ous, or  glassy,  produced  when  arsenious  oxide  is  sublimed 
and  condensed  on  a  hot  surface,  so  that  before  solidifying 
it  passes  through  a  semi-fluid  state.  It  is  transparent 
when  first  prepared,  but  gradually  becomes  opaque  and 
crystalline. 

Arsenious  oxide  usually  appears  as  a  very  heavy,  white, 
gritty,  crystalline  powder.  It  has  no  decided  taste.  At 
218°  C.  it  volatilizes  to  a  heavy,  colorless,  odorless  vapor, 
of  a  specific  gravity  of  13.85,  which  condenses  to  octahe- 
dral crystals  on  cool  surfaces.  When  heated  with  charcoal, 
it  is  reduced  to  metallic  arsenic,  with  a  peculiar  odor  like 
that  of  garlic.  In  its  common  octahedral  form  it  is  solu- 
ble in  about  30  parts  of  cold  or  10  parts  of  boiling  water. 
When  thrown  into  water,  a  portion  floats  like  wheat  flour, 
while  the  portion  which  sinks  rolls  itself  into  little  round  j 
pellets,  dry  within.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  abso- 
lutely insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  soluble  in  hot  dilute  acids 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  water,  but  it  mostly  separates 


on  cooling,  possessing  but  little  basic  power.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  alkalies,  forming  nracnitcs.  It  acts  as  a  reducing 
agent  on  nitric,  manganic,  chromic,  and  hypochloric  acids, 
being  changed  by  them  to  arsenic  acid.  It  reduces  gold 
from  its  terchloride.  To  potassium,  carbon,  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, and  zinc  it  gives  oxygen,  with  the  liberation  of 
metallic  arsenic.  Distilled  with  acetates,  it  yields  caco- 
dyl,  AsfCIIs)?,  a  compound  of  a  peculiar  intolerable  odor. 

Effect  of  Areeniotis  Oxide  on  the  Animal  Economy. — Ar- 
scnious oxide  when  taken  into  the  stomach  is  soon  ab- 
sorbed into  the  blood,  and  circulates  with  that  fluid,  ex- 
hibiting power  over  certain  diseases,  especially  intermittent 
fever  and  skin  diseases,  as  psoriasis,  lepra,  eczema,  etc.  It 
is  also  classed  among  the  tonics,  and  is  given  for  nervous 
disorders,  especially  those  which  are  periodic.  Among 
the  remedies  for  chorea  (St.  Vitus's  dance)  it  holds  a  prom- 
inent place.  The  usual  method  of  administering  arsenic  is 
in  small  doses  (from  three  to  five  drops)  of  tho  lit/nor  ar- 
senicalist  largely  diluted  with  water,  twice  or  thrice  in  the 
day.  It  is  frequently  administered  in  small  granules,  which 
should  not  contain  more  than  one-tenth  of  a  grain  each. 
Numerous  other  arsenical  preparations  are  in  use  in  medi- 
cine. Externally,  arscnious  oxide  is  a  powerful  caustic, 
and  is  considerably  used  in  destroying  cancers  and  malig- 
nant growths.  Arsenic  is  sometimes  given  combined  with 
iodine  and  mercury  (Donovan's  solution).  Caution  is  ne- 
cessary in  its  use. 

The  quantity  necessary  to  destroy  life  varies  consider- 
ably. Under  circumstances  favorable  for  its  operation  the 
fatal  dose  for  an  adult  is  from  two  to  three  grains.  Death 
from  a  poisonous  dose  of  arsenic  may  occur  in  a  few  hours, 
or  after  the  lapse  of  many  days.  Arsenic  has  been  used  as 
ft  slow  poison,  tho  symptoms  being  attributed  to  inflamma- 
tion of  tho  bowels  from  natural  causes.  In  most  cases  its 
detection  is  easy.  Arsenic  is  used  by  anatomists  as  an  an- 
tiseptic, but  is  dangerous,  as  it  is  apt  to  get  into  cuts  on 
the  hands,  and  cause  disagreeable  symptoms.  In  some 
countries,  especially  in  Styria,  arsenic  is  taken  by  tho 
young  female  peasants  to  increase  their  personal  attrac- 
tions. That  arsenic  can  be  taken  habitually  for  any  length 
of  time  would  seem  an  impossibility;  and  yet  such  state- 
ments are  made  on  unquestionable  authority.  (See  JOHN- 
STON'S "  Chemistry  of  Common  Life.") 

The  most  effective  chemical  antidote  for  arsenic  is  tho 
hydratcd  scsquioxidc  of  iron,  prepared  by  the  rapid  pre- 
cipitation of  a  solution  of  a  per-salt  of  iron  (as  the  per- 
sulphate or  terchloride)  by  an  alkali  (as  ammonia).  The 
mixture  of  ferric  hydrate  with  magnesia,  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitating tho  iron  solution  with  an  excess  of  calcined  mag- 
nesia, is  still  more  efficacious.  In  case  of  an  overdose  or 
of  intentional  poisoning  the  following  treatment  is  recom- 
mended: Evacuate  the  stomach  by  the  stomach-pump, 
using  lime-water ;  administer  large  draughts  of  tepid  sugar 
and  water,  magnesia  and  water,  or  lime-water;  avoid  the 
use  of  alkalies,  but  administer  charcoal  and  hydrated  scs- 
quioxide  of  iron.  If  the  fatal  symptoms  be  averted,  let 
the  patient  for  a  long  time  subsist  wholly  on  farinaceous 
food,  milk,  and  demulcents. 

The  Detection  of  Areenioita  Oxide. — Hydrosulphuric  acid 
merely  imparts  a  yellow  color  to  the  aqueous  solution.  If 
hydrochloric  acid  be  added,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  tcrsul- 
phide  of  arsenic  is  formed,  soluble  in  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium, from  which  it  is  reprecipitated  by  acids.  The  sul- 
phide of  arsenic  is  soluble  in  carbonate  of  ammonia,  espe- 
cially on  heating.  Acids  reprccipitate  it  from  this  solution. 
It  is  readily  dissolved  by  hot  nitric  acid;  also  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  with  potassic  chlorate.  Argentic  nitrate 
causes  no  precipitate  in  the  aqueous  solution  of  arscnious 
acid,  but  if  ammonia  bo  cautiously  added,  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate of  argentic  arscnitc  is  produced,  readily  soluble  in 
an  excess  of  ammonia  and  in  nitric  acid.  In  making  this 
test,  add  the  argentic  nitrate,  and  then  (inclining  the  test- 
tube)  let  one  or  two  drops  of  ammonia  run  down,  so  as  to 
form  a  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  to  be  tested. 
Where  the  two  liquids  arc  in  contact  a  bright  yellow  ring 
of  argentic  arsenito  will  bo  seen.  Cupric  sulphate  causes 
no  precipitate  in  the  aqueous  solution  of  arsenious  acid; 
but  if  ammonia  be  added,  as  in  the  last  experiment,  a  yel- 
lowish-green cupric  arsenitc  (Scheele's  green)  is  precip- 
itated. 

Jtcintch'n  Test. — Metallic  copper  boiled  in  a  solution  con- 
taining arsenic,  to  which  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added, 
becomes  coated  with  a  gray  incrustation  of  metallic  arsenic, 
which,  if  present  in  considerable  quantity,  may  be  detached 
in  scales  by  long  boiling.  If  the  copper,  with  the  incrus- 
tation, be  removed,  dried  between  pieces  of  filter-paper, 
and  introduced  into  a  tube  closed  at  one  end,  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  causes  the  arsenic  to  sublime  aa  a  shining 
black  ring  if  much  is  present,  or  as  a  white  crystalline 
ring  of  arsenious  acid  if  the  quantity  is  small.  "Metallic 
zinc  precipitates  arsenic  if  the  solution  be  previously  acid- 
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tilatcd  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid.     At  the  same 

tiltli'   arscniurclli-d    hydrogen    ,  .\-ll;ll    is  evolved. 

Mnrik'*  Tr.nl. — This  experiment   is  best  conducted  in  a 

flask  proviilcil   with  :i   fiiiini-l  lui.r,  mid   an  exit  tube  con- 
tiiinin^  calcic  chloride  to  dry  the  gas  evolved.     Into  the 

flask  I'linlainin^  ;rniMillati-tl  y.illr  ami  di  til]'  il  water  dilute 
sulphuric  aciil  is  in!  roilurril.  Hy'lrn^rn  i-  lil,<  niti  <l,  \\liii-h, 
|i  i  .IIIK  thn»i|5li  tin"  chl'iridc-ol  calcium  tube,  when:  it  is 
dried,  i-scapcs  at  tilt:  extremity  ot'thr  apparatus.  As  aoon 
as  lit.-  air  is  .Miin|.lri.  !y  expelled  the  hydrogen  may  be  ig- 
niteil.  If  the  solution  containing  arsenic  be  now  p 
into  the  flaak,  arseniurctted  hydrogen  will  he  e»ulv..l,  an. I 
the  color  of  the  flame  changed  to  a  livid  bluo.  1.  It 
of  cold  porcelain  (the  cover  of  a  porcelain  crucible)  be  lieM 
in  the  llalne.  a  lihick  deposit  ut  in,.; :il In-  arsenic  is  produced. 
This  slain  disappears  when  moistened  with  calcic  hypo 
chlorite.  2.  If  one  or  two  drops  of  strong  nitric  acid  be 
poured  on  an  arsenic  stain,  ana  then  gently  evaporated,  it 
is  converted  into  arsenic  acid.  By  adding  a  drop  of  argen  • 
tic  nitrate  solution,  and  cautiously  neutralising  with  ani- 
m.inia,  a  brick-red  argentic  arsrniatc  is  produced.  An 
excess  of  ammunia  dissolves  the  red  arsematc.  3.  If  the 
exit  tithe  ( which  should  he  of  hard  glass  and  free  from 
lead)  he  strongly  heated  beyond  the  ealeic  chloride  tube, 
the  nrseninrcttcd  hydrogen  is  decomposed,  motallie  arsenic 
being  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  shining  black  mirror  on 
the  cold  part  of  the  tube.  4.  If  a  short  tube  bo  adjusted, 
by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  connector,  to  the  extremity  of 
the  exit  tube,  and  the  gas  passed  into  a  solution  of  argentic 
nitrate,  a  black  precipitate  of  metallic  silver  is  produced, 
while  the  arsenic  passes  into  solution.  On  neutralizing 
the  filtered  liquid  with  ammonia,  the  yellow  argentic  ar- 
scnitr  is  precipitated. 

Fleetman'i  Test. — If  a  solution  containing  arsenic  bo 
mixed  with  a  large  excess  of  a  concentrated  solution  of 
poMi-sic  hydrate,  and  boiled  with  granulated  zinc,  arscniu- 
rcttcd  hydrogen  is  evolved.  A  piece  of  filter-paper,  moist- 
em-il  with  a  solution  of  argentic  nitrate,  assumes  a  pur- 
plish-Murk color  if  exposed  to  this  gas.  This  experiment 
may  be  conducted  in  a  small  flask  or  largo  test-tube  sup- 
plied with  a,  cork,  through  which  passes  a  small  tube  drawn 
to  M  point- 
Dry  compounds  of  arsenic,  when  heated  with  sodic  car- 
bonate on  charcoal  in  the  inner  flame  of  the  blowpipe, 
emit  a  peculiar  garlic  odor.  Heated  with  sodio  carbonate 
and  a  little  potassio  cyanide  in  a  dry  tube,  closed  at  one 
end,  a  black  mirror  of  metallic  arsenic  sublimes. 

Arsettites. — Arsouious  acid  forms  with  bases  a  series  of 
salts,  which  are  not  very  stable,  and  have  been  but  little 
studied.  "  Fowler's  Solution  "  is  a  solution  of  equal  weights 
of  arscnious  oxide  and  potassio  bicarbonate,  boiled  with 
water  and  flavored  with  spirits  of  lavender.  It  contains 
64  grains  of  arscnious  oxide  in  one  pint.  The  sheep-dip- 
ping mixtures  commonly  employed  are  composed  of  arscni- 
ous acid,  soda,  sulphur,  and  soap,  which,  when  used,  are 
dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  thus  constitute 
essentially  dilute  solutions  of  arscnito  of  soda.  Arscnito 
of  copper,  or  Scheolo's  green,  is  a  pigment  largely  used  as 
a  pretty  and  cheap  green  paint.  The  same  substance  is 
extensively  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  green  paper- 
hangings  for  the  walls  of  rooms ;  and  recent  inquiries 
would  lead  to  the  belief  that  rooms  covered  with  paper 
coated  with  this  green  arscnito  of  copper  arc  detrimental 
to  health,  from  the  readiness  with  which  minute  particles 
of  the  poisonous  pigment  arc  detached  from  the  walls  by  the 
slightest  friction,  are  diffused  through  the  room,  and  ulti- 
mately pass  into  the  animal  system.  It  is  also  said  that 
arscnetted  hydrogen,  IfaAs,  a  very  poisonous  gas,  is  gene- 
rated in  damp  weather.  Another  green  pigment  is  named 
Schwcinfurth's  green;  it  contains  arscnious  acid,  oxide  of 
copper,  and  acetic  acid,  and  is  a  double  arscnitc  and  ace- 
tate of  copper.  With  tarlaric  acid  arsenious  oxide  forms 
a  salt  analogous  to  tartar  emetic.  Its  formula  is  K.AsO. 
(Vlfi'ci.  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Arse'nius  [Cr.  'ApnVuK],  SAINT,  was  born  in  Rome 
nboul  :'..">.">  A.  l>.  The  emperor  Thcudosius  appointed  him 
in  lis.'i  tutor  to  his  son  Arcadius.  Arsenitis  retired  in  394 
to  a  desert  in  Hjiypt,  where  ho  lived  as  an  anchorite.  Died 
in  -I  111  A.  I). 

Ar'sie,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Bclluno,  50 
mile-  V  \V.  of  Venice.  Pop.  5317. 

Arsin'op,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  I.,  king  of  Egypt,  was 
born  abimt  :tl(i  li.  C.  About  :!(HI  li.  C.  she  was  married  to 
Lysimiichus.  king  of  Thrace.  She  instigated  Lysimachus 
to  put  to  death  his  son  Agnthoclcs  (horn  before  her  mar- 
riage), in  order  to  promote  the  succession  of  her  own  son. 
Hy  this  crime  Lysimaclins  wa<  involved  in  war  with  Si> 
lenciis.  king  of  Syria,  and  was  killed  in  281  B.  C.  Her 
sons  h:i\  jnir  been  murdered  by  Ptolemy  Ccraunus,  she  fled 
to  Kgypt.  and  became  the  wife  of  her  brother,  Ptolemy 
Philadelphia. 
18 


ArsinoC,  an  Egyptian  princess,  wag  a  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  Auletes,  and  a  sister  of  the  famous  Cleopatra. 
Ceesar  having  conquered  Kgypt  (48  li.  C.),  took  her  as  a 
captive  to  Home,  Imt  MM  I  her.  She  was  assassi- 

nated by  Mark  Antony  in  41  B.  C. 

Arsiiiuc,  an  ancient  city  of  Egypt,  capital  of  a  nome, 
was  situated  near  I.ako  Mueris,  about  50  miles  S.  8.  W.  of 
Cairo.  It  was  originally  called  Crocodilopolis  ("the  city 
of  crocodiles")  because  it  Intd  a  temple  dc\oted  to  the  wor- 
ship of  those  reptiles.  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  gave  it  the 
name  of  Arsinoe  in  honor  of  his  queen.  The  site  is  now 
occupied  by  the  town  of  Mcdinet-el-Faium. — Arsinoi 
the  name  of  another  city  of  Egypt,  situated  at  the  N.  U  . 
extremity  of  the  Red  Sea,  near  the  modern  Suez.  It  was 
an  important  emporium,  connected  with  the  Nile  by  a  canal. 

Ar'sis  and  The'nis  [ipais,  «««r«],  two  Creek  words, 
signifying  "  raising  up  "  and  "  laying  down."  This  mu- 
sical term  denotes  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  hand  in 
beating  time.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  elevation  and  de- 
pression of  the  voice,  and  the  accentuation  of  syllables  in 
the  scansion  of  poetry,  emu's  being  the  stress  of  voice  given 
to  strongly  accented  syllables,  and  thesis  the  lesser  stress 
given  to  other  syllables. 

Ar'son  [from  the  Lat.  ardeo,  arnim,  to  "burn"],  the 
wilful  and  malicious  burning  of  the  house  of  another. 
There  must  be  an  actual  burning — an  unexecuted  attempt 
to  fire  a  house  dees  not  constitute  the  offence.  If  the  act  be 
negligent  instead  of  wilful,  the  crime  is  not  committed,  and 
the  wrong-doer  is  only  liable  to  a  civil  action.  The  Eng- 
lish law  on  this  subject  has  been  modified  in  this  country. 
Arson  is  in  some  instances  divided  into  degrees,  and  cases 
included  in  it  which  were  not  offences  at  common  law.  It 
is  made  a  crime  by  statute  law  to  set  tire  to  one's  own 
house  with  intent  to  injure  another — as,  for  example,  to  de- 
fraud insurers.  The  punishment  of  arson  is  severe,  and  in 
some  of  its  degrees  capital. 

Ars-sur-Moselle,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, 5  miles  by  rail  from  Metz,  has  vineyards  and  iron- 
works, manufactures  of  paper,  instruments,  and  iron  goods. 
Pop.  in  1871,  5330. 

Art  [from  Fr.  art,  which  is  from  I/at.  am,  artcm],  sig- 
nifies (1),  the  systematic  application  of  knowledge  in  pro- 
ducing a  desired  result;  and  (2),  a  systematic  collection  of 
principles  and  rules  for  attaining  a  desired  end.  1'n.der  this 
last  head  the  arts  are  divided  scientifically  into  ( j ).  those 
which  arc  intended  to  produce  material  results,  termed  the 
useful  arts  (those  useful  arts  in  which  the  effects  are  pro- 
duced entirely  or  mostly  by  machinery  or  by  mechanical 
contrivances  are  termed  MECHANIC  ARTS,  which  see);  and 
(2),  those  intended  to  produce  aesthetic  results,  termed  the 
FINE  ARTS  (which  sec),  The  application  of  aesthetic  prin- 
ciples or  the  laws  of  taste  to  works  which  are  intended  to 
produce  a  religious  effect  is  termed  religious  art ;  the  ap- 
plication of  the  laws  of  taste  to  works  of  a  material  nature 
is  termed  industrial  art.  (See  FINE  ARTS.)  The  word  art 
is  often  used  as  a  collective  term  for  any  or  all  of  the  fine 
arts  (as  the  "study  of  art,"  a  "patron  of  art");  as  relat- 
ing to  the  fine  arts  are  also  used  various  derivatives  and 
compounds  of  the  word  art  (M  "artist,"  "artistic,"  "art- 
museum  ").  (For  formative  arts,  arts  of  design,  etc.,  gee 
FINE  ARTS.) 

The  term  "liberal  arts"  (artet  liberate!)  was  applied  by 
the  Romans  to  the  higher  studies,  which  only  freemen  were 
permitted  to  pursue.  They  were  summed  up  in  the  follow- 
ing verse : 

"Lingua,  Tropus,  Ratio,  Numerus,  Tonus,  Angulus,  Astra." 

The  term  "servile  arts"  (artet  »errilct)  they  applied  to 
trades  which  were  practised  only  by  slaves.  They  were 
summed  up  in  the  verse  : 

"  Rus,  Ncmus,  Arma,  Faber,  Vulnent,  Lana,  Rates." 

In  modern  times,  the  term  "  liberal  arts  "  is  applied  to 
the  collection  of  studies  in  philosophy,  science,  art,  and 
history  which  compose  the  academic  and  collegiate  (ante- 
professional)  course  of  study ;  hence,  to  graduate  in  the 
arts,  bachelor  of  arts  (A.  B.),  master  of  arts  (A.  M.). 

G.  F.  COMFORT. 

Ar'ta  (anc.  Ambra'cia),  a  town  of  Albania,  46  miles  S. 
S.  E.  of  Yanina,  on  the  river  Arta,  here  crossed  by  a  remark- 
able bridge.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  large 
cathedral,  a  citadel,  and  manufactures  of  coarse  cottons, 
woollens,  and  capotes.  Here  are  remains  of  ancient  Hel- 
lenic walls.  Pop.  estimated  at  6000.  (See  AMBRACIA.) 

Arta,  Gnlf  of  (the  ancient  fli'nut  Ambra'citu),  a  gulf 
of  the  Ionian  Sea.  in  the  N.  W.  of  Greece.  lies  between 
Acarnania  and  Albania,  and  is  nearly  landlocked.  It  is 
about  L'.i  miles  long  and  about  10  miles  wide.  The  naval 
battle  of  Actium  was  fought  near  this  gulf. 

Artaba'nus   [Or.  'Apro/Sai-o?],  written  also  Ardavan 
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or  Ardovilll,  king  of  Parthia,  and  the  hist  of  the  dynasty 
of  tin-  Ar.-aenla1.  He  began  to  reign  al»out  I'll)  A.  ]).,nnd 
Waged  War  against  the  Roman  emperor  .Maerinus.  lie  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Persians  under  Ardshir, 
who  put  him  to  death  in  226  A.  D. 

Artaba'zus  [Qr.'Afttftfti],  an  eminent  Persian  gen- 
eral, a  favorite  of  Xerxes,  commanded  a  large  division  of 
tli,-  army  which  invaded  ii recce  in  -ISO  I).  C.  He  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Platioa  (47°  B.  ('.),  after  which  he  retreated 
with  his  division  by  forced  marches  to  Byzantium,  and 
thence  crossed  into  Asia. 

\rt:ili:i/.ns,  a  Persian  general  and  satrap,  revolted 
againsr  Artaxerxcs  III.  in  356  B.  C.  Having  been  de- 
feated in  battle,  he  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Philip  of 
Macedon.  He  was  pardoned,  returned  to  Persia,  and  fought 
for  Darius  at  Arbela.  He  was  satrap  of  Bactria  under 
Alexander  after  330  B.  C. 

Artapher'ncs  [(Jr.  •Apra^ept^],  a  Persian  satrap  and  a 
half-brother  of  King  Darius  Hystaspis.  He  was  appointed 
satrap  of  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor  in  506  B.  C.  He 
used  his  power  to  restore  Hippias,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  Athens.  About  498  B.  C.  he  subdued  the  lonians, 
who  had  revolted  against  the  king  of  Persia. 
Artaphernes,  a  general,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
i-iatedwith  Datis  in  the  command  of  the  Persian  army 
which  invaded  Greece  in  490  B.  C.,  and  was  defeated  at 
Marathon.  lie  also  served  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  in 
Greece,  in  4$0. 

Artaild  (NICOLAS  Lotus),  a  French  writer  noted  as  a 
Greek  scholar,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1794.  Ho  became  in- 
spector of  the  Academy  of  Paris  soon  after  the  revolution 
of  1830.  He  translated  the  dramas  of  Sophocles  (3  vols., 
1827);  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  (0  vols.,  1830),  and 
the  tragedies  of  Euripides  (1832).  He  obtained  the  office 
of  inspector-general.  Died  in  1861. 

Artand  <le  Montor  (ALEXIS  FRANIJOJS),  CHEVALIER, 
born  in  Paris  in  1772.  He  was  for  many  years  secretary 
of  legation  at  Rome,  and  became  chargfi-d'affaires  at 
Florence  in  181)5.  Among  his  works  are  "  Machiavel,  his 
Genius  and  Errors  "  ( 1 S33),  and  a  "  History  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiffs"  (8  vols.).  Died  in  1849. 

Artax'ata,  the  former  capital  of  Armenia,  on  the  Araxes, 
was  destroyed  by  the  Roman  general  Corbulo,  rebuilt  by 
Tiridates,  and  was  captured  by  the  Persians  in  370  A.  D. 
It  is  now  a  mass  of  ruins. 

Artaxerx'es  I.,  LoxnuiAnus  [Gr.  'Apmfepfiis  Ma«pd- 
X«ip :  Pcrs.  Anlalu'er  Dardzdast\,  a  king  of  Persia,  was  a 
son  of  Xerxes  I.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  465  B.  C.  He  was 
called  Longimanus  ("long-handed")  because  his  right 
hand  was  longer  than  his  left.  The  Egyptians  revolted 
against  him  about  460,  but  they  were  reduced  to  subjection 
about  455  B.  C.  In  449  the  Persians  were  defeated  by 
the  Athenian  forces  of  Cimon,  near  Salamis,  in  Cyprus. 
Artaxerxes  died  in  425  B.  C.,  and  left  the  throne  to  his 
eon,  Xerxes  II. 

"  Artaxerxes  II.,  surnamed  MNEHON,  because  he  had  a 
good  memory,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Darius  II.  of  Persia. 
He  became  king  in  405  B.  C.  His  younger  brother,  Cyrus, 
who  was  governor  of  Asia  Minor,  revolted  and  raised  a 
large  army,  in  which  were  10,000  Greeks.  The  king,  com- 
manding in  person,  defeated  the  army  of  Cyrus  at  Cunaxa 
in  401.  Cyrus  was  killed  in  this  action,  which  was  followed 
by  the  famous  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  (See  TEN  THOU- 
SAND, RETREAT  OF.)  Agesilaus,  the  Spartan,  invaded  the 
dominions  of  Artaxerxes,  and  gained  several  victories,  but 
this  war  was  ended  by  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  (387  B.  C.), 
He  put  to  death  Darius,  his  eldest  son,  for  a  conspiracy. 
He  died  in  362  B.  C.,  aged  about  ninety-four,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Artaxcrxes  III.  (See  PLUTARCH,  "Life 
of  Artaxerxes;"  DIODOBUS  SICULUS;  THIRLWALL,  "History 
of  Greece.") 

Artaxerxes  III.  (or  Ochus),  king  of  Persia,  was  a 
son  of  the  preceding.  He  began  to  reign  in  3(51  B.  C.,  and 
disgraced  himself  by  his  cru<-lty  and  sensuality.  Among 
the  important  events  of  his  reign  was  the  subjugation  of 
Egypt,  which  he  effected  about  350  B.  C  Hied  in  :C!S  B.  C. 
It  is  supposed  that  he  was  poisoned  by  his  eunuch,  Bagoas. 
Arte'di  (PETER),  [Lat.  Pe'tnu  An-tf './/».].  a  Swedish 
naturalist,  born  at  Anund  Feb.  22,  1705.  He  was  educated 
at  I'psal,  where  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Linnieus.  They  co-operated  on  the  principle  of  a  division 
of  labor  in  the  field  of  natural  history,  and  Artcdi  chose 
the  department  of  ichthyology,  in  addition  to  physiology 
and  mineralogy,  which  they  both  cultivated.  He  visited 
England  in  173-1.  Soon  after  his  return  he  was  drowned 
in  a  canal  at  Amsterdam  in  173").  He  left  a  Latin  work  on 
fishes,  which  Linn:rus  published  in  1738,  and  which  is  highly 
commended.  (See  I.IXN  1:1  s,  "  Life  of  Artcdi,"  prefixed  to 
the  work  mentioned  above.) 


Ar'temis  [•Aprcpu],  the  Greek  name  of  the  goddess 
DIANA  ( which  see). 

Artcmis'ia  [<!r.  'Aprefiuria],  a  martial  queen  of  Hali- 
carnassus.  was  a  tributary  or  ally  of  Xerxes  I.,  king  of 
1'ersia.  She  enninianded  in  person  her  Meet,  which  luught 
for  Xerxes  against  the  Greeks,  and  she  displayed  skill  and 
courage  at  the  battle  of  Salamis  (480  B.  C.).  According 
to  tradition,  she  jumped  from  the  Leucadian  rock  into  the 
sea  and  was  drowned,  because  she  was  disappointed  in 
love. 

Artemisia,  an  Oriental  princess  celebrated  for  her  con- 
jugal aft'ectioii  and  her  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  husband, 
Mausolus,  prince  of  Caria,  who  died  in  352  B.  C.  She 
erected  to  his  memory  at  Halicarnassus  a  magnificent 
mausoleum  (so  called  in  honor  of  Mausolus),  which  was 
considered  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  Remains 
of  it  still  exist.  According  to  tradition,  she  mingled  his 
ashes  with  her  wine  and  died  of  grief.  (See  J.  C.  AVEHA- 
Rius,  "Dissertatio  de  Artemisia  et  Mausoleo,"  1714.) 

Artemisia,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Composite, 
sub-order  Tubulifbira>,  comprises  numerous  species  of  herbs 
and  shrubs,  natives  of  the  temperate  regions  of  Asia  and 
Europe.  They  generally  have  an  aromatic  odor,  and  a 
warm  or  acrid  and  bitter  taste.  The  Arterniiia  Absinthium 
(or  wormwood)  grows  wild  in  England  and  the  II.  S..  is 
perennial,  and  has  bipinnatifid  leaves.  Containing  a  bit- 
ter principle  and  an  essential  oil,  both  very  strong,  it  is 
used  in  medicine  as  an  anthclmintic  or  vermifuge.  Among 
the  other  species  which  have  medicinal  properties  arc  the 
Artemisia  santonica  (Tartarian  wormwood  or  southern- 
wood), a  native  of  Tartary ;  Artemittitt  Indlca  (Indian 
wormwood),  which  grows  on  the  Himalaya  Mountains;  Ar- 
t<:mini<i  arborescens  (tree  wormwood),  which  is  a  native  of 
the  Levant;  and  Art'iiii^iti  rnlijnrix  (mugwort),  which  is  a 
native  of  England.  The  dried  flower-buds  of  several  spe- 
cies of  Artemisia  are  sold  under  the  name  of  wonnsecd, 
Hrmi'ii  contra.  The  great  western  plains  and  arid  table- 
lands of  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Colorado  are  overgrown  with 
the  Artemisia  (tridentatfi  and  other  similar  species,  popu- 
larly called  sage  brush),  which  indicates  a  soil  impregnated 
with  alkaline  or  saline  substances. 

Ar'tery  [Lat.  artc'rla,  plu.  arte'riir,  from  the  Gr.  arip, 
"air"  or  "spirit,"  and  rrjpew,  to  "keep"  or  "preserve/1 
the  arteries,  until  Galen's  time,  having  been  supposed  to 
contain  air].  Arteries  are  the  vessels  which  convey  the 
blood  passing  from  the  heart  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
body.  The  arterial  tube  is  divided  into  three  layers,  call- 
ed the  coats  of  the  artery — an  external,  which  is  elastic;  a 
middle,  which  is  muscular  with  elastic  layers ;  and  an  inter- 
nal, smooth  and  lined  with  fusiform  epithelium,  The  tube 
is  also  enveloped  in  a  fibrous  sheath.  AVhen  an  artery  is 
completely  divided  by  a  sharp  instrument,  its  walls  do  not 
collapse,  but  the  orifice  contracts,  and  also  retracts  into  its 
sheath;  a  clot  then  forms  and  stems  the  flow  till  the  cut 
edges  of  the  artery  have  time  to  throw  out  lymph,  and 
heal.  All  the  arteries  of  the  human  body  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  pulmonary)  are  branches  more  or  less  direct  of 
the  aorta.  Each  main  trunk  divides  into  two  principal  di- 
visions— one,  the  artery  of  supply,  which  breaks  up  into 
branches  for  the  supply  of  the  tissues  in  the  vicinity  ;  and 
another,  the  artery  of  tran»mis*iim,  which  passes  to  the 
parts  beyond.  These,  however,  anastomose  freely.  Thus 
the  femoral  artery  divides  into  the  deep  femoral,  to  supply 
the  thigh,  and  the  nujterjieial.  to  supply  the  leg  below  the 
knee;  the  common  carotid  divides  into  the  external  carotid, 
to  supply  the  neck,  scalp,  and  face,  and  the  internal  carotid, 
to  supply  the  brain.  Although  arteries  have  generally  in 
different  persons  the  same  distribution  of  branches,  they 
occasionally  vary,  and  thereby  are  apt  to  perplex  the  anat- 
omist. Wounds  of  arteries  can  be  detected  by  observing 
that  the  escaping  blood  is  of  a  bright-red  color,  and  flows 
in  jets  or  spirts  at  each  pulsation  ;  while  blood  from  a 
vein  is  dark,  and  flows  in  a  steady  current.  Arterial  bleed- 
ing is  controlled  by  tying  with  a  thread,  by  acupressure, 
by  compression,  or  by  the  application  of  styptics,  etc. 

Arte'sia,  a  township  of  Iroquois  co.,  HI.     Pop.  1269. 

Arte'sian  Wells  are  holes  of  small  diameter  (usually 
between  three  and  six.  and  rarely  exceeding  twelve,  inches) 
sunk  into  the  earth,  through  which  the  water  of  subterra- 
nean reservoirs  or  streams  rises  near  to  or  above  the  surface. 
Their  name  is  derived  from  the  province  of  Artois  in  France 
(ancient  Artfuiitnt),  where  they  have  long  been  used;  but 
they  were  known  to  the  ancients,  by  pome  of  whose  writers 
they  are  occasionally  mentioned.  They  were  also  used  in 
China  at  a  very  early  period,  not  only  as  sources  of  water, 
but  also  of  combustible  gas  and  petroleum.  A  well  at  Lil- 
lers.  Pas-dc-Ca!ais.  bored  in  ll^<>,  still  flows  undiminisbed. 

Artesian  wells  arc  most  readily  obtained  where  the  gco- 
logical  formations  possess  a  moderate  inclination  or  "dip," 
and  are  composed  of  strata  of  materials  impervious  to 
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water  (roek  or  cliiy),  alternating  with  such  us,  Mki-  sand  or 

gra\  cl,  allow  it  to  pass  ni"re  or  If--  freely.    Tho  rain   water 
Tallinn  where  such  -trata  approach  to  or  reach   the  surface 

will  ill  glcal  |.:nt  accumulate  ill  the  pcrvioll-  -trata.  render- 
ing them  "  water  he. iring."  Thus  arc  formed  sheets  of 
water  confined  between  two  inclined,  impervious  walls  of 
rock  or  clay,  above  as  well  IIM  below,  anil  exerting  great 
pre--uro  lit  their  l'i\vrr  portions.  U  here  water  so  circum- 
stanced liuds  or  forces  for  itself  natural  outlets,  we  -hall 
!i:uc  spring-:  "Inn  tapped  art  iticia  II  y  liy  means  of  a  horo- 
linle.  wo  have  an  artesian  well,  from  whose  month  the  water 
mav  overflow  it'  its  surface-level  bo  below  that  (it  the  head 
of  pres.suro  as  shown  in  the  figure;  the  principle  heing 
Flo.  I. 


ecological  seetinn  from  rhartrcs  to  Verdun  through  the  Paris 
lia-iii.  lloii/onial  seal.1,  SKJ  miles  to  the  inch ;  vertical  scale, 
lfl«0  feel  to  the  inch. 

substantially  the  same  as  that  upon  which  artificial  foun- 
tains are  constructed.  Kvcn  in  the  absence  of  properly 
water-bearing  pervious  strata,  accumulation  of  water  may 
tiike  place  or  subterranean  streams  may  exist  in  crevices  and 
fissures.  These  occur  with  especial  frequency  in  limestone 
beds,  whose  material  is  more  or  less  dissolved  by  water; 
thus  very  commonly  caves  and  subterranean  channels  are 
formed  in  such  regions,  and  if  the  beds  be  sufficiently  in- 
clined, head  for  the  rise  of  water  in  artesian  bores  may  thus 
be  furnished. 

In  regions  where  unstratified  rocks  prevail,  or  where  the 
stratified  rocks  are  much  disturbed,  the  finding  of  artesian 
water  becomes  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty,  and  can  in 
general  be  expected  only  at  considerable  depths  and  at 
low  surface-levels.  In  formations  possessing  but  a  slight 
inclination  or  "  dip  "  the  head  of  water-pressure  may  be 
many  mile*  distant,  and  a  difference  of  level  between  its 
locality  and  that  of  the  well  may  not  be  at  all  apparent 
to  ordinary  observation.  It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  study 
of  the  geological  structure  and  general  surface-conforma- 
tion of  a  region  is  primarily  needful  in  determining  the 
probability  of  success  in  obtaining  artesian  water  in  any 
given  locality.  Not  only  can  the  practicability,  as  well  as 
the  difficulties  to  be  met,  be  thus  in  a  great  measure  fore- 
seen, but  it  can  also  be  ascertained  how  far  the  experience 
acquired  in  one  bore  may  serve  in  other  cases,  and  what  al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  difference  of  location  with  refer- 
BBOfl  to  the  head  of  pressure,  as  regards  depth  and  the  kind 
of  strata  to  bo  penetrated.  Sometimes  a  single  well-con- 
ducted experiment  will  thus  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of 
artesian  wells  over  extensive  anas. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  artesian  water  brings  up  with  it 
such  oilier  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  substances  as  are  pres- 
ent in  the  contiguous  rocks,  and  are  either  soluble  in  it,  or, 
like  petroleum,  will  float  on  it.  And  as  from  the  depth 
from  which  it  is  brought  it  is  liable  to  have  come  in  con- 
t:i  t  with  a  great  variety  of  materials,  and  at  a  tempera- 
ture which  increases  with  a  certain  degree  of  regularity  as 
we  descend  (on  an  average  at  the  rate  of  one  degree  Fahren- 
heit for  every  60  to  70  feet),  it  is  very  common  to  find  ar- 
tesian water  more  or  less  strongly  impregnated  with  a  va- 
riety of  mineral  matters,  amongst  which  common  salt  is 
perhaps  the  most  frequent.  In  this  respect  artesian  wells 
are  quite  analogous  to  natural  warm  springs. 

The  manner  "f  sinking  *  bore  for  artesian  water  varies 
with  the  depth  and  with  the  nature  of  the  material  or  ma- 
terials to  lie  penetrated.  In  the  surface-soil  stratum  or  other 
loose  alluvial  deposits  pipes  of  wnnd  or  iron  arc  vcrv  com- 
monly driven  down  by  means  of  a  pile-driver.  In  the  al- 
Ui\ial  region  of  the  lower  Mississippi  "drove"  wells  ob- 
tained in  this  way  are  quite  common,  heing  formed  of  gas- 
pipe  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  whose  lower 
end  is  a  sharp  steel  cone,  perforated  for  the  passage  inward 
of  the  water,  which  is  struck  at  depths  varying  from  20  to 


70  feet,  anil  even  more.    The  same  mode  of  obtaining  water 

quickly   and    easily    ha-    been    eMen-itely  employed    .luring 

the  building  of  the  Pacific  li.iilrnad,  the  pipe-  being  with- 
drawn and  carried  forward  its  the  work  progressed.  It  is 
hut  rarely,  however,  that  water  thu.»  reached  rises  above  tho 
surface. 

When  the  material  is  of  a  more  resisting  character,  and 
greater  depth  has  to  be  attained  (as  is  usually  tho  case),  tho 
-nil  pipe,  whether  driven  in  or  -t  t  into  a  hole  previously 
bored  by  means  of  an  earth-auger,  serves  to  prevent  the 
loose  earth  from  falling  in,  and  as  a  guide  to  en-un-  ti> 
ticality  of  the  bore,  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  boring  tools  are  of  very  various  shapes,  adapted  to  tho 
different  kinds  of  roek,  clay,  or  sand  of  various  degrees  of 
consolidation.  For  hard  rock  the  most  generally  useful 
tool  is  a  flat  chisel ;  for  clay  and  soft  rock,  a  long,  scoop- 
shaped  bit  with  a  slanting  cutter,  or  with  a  tapering, 
twi-ted,  spiral  band  (somewhat  liko  a  "  gimlet  screw  ")  at 
the  lower  end ;  for  sand,  the  same,  or,  should  it  be  very 
clean  and  damp,  a  bit  resembling  a  common  wood  auger, 
with  broad  spiral  flanges. 

In  the  case  of  soft  rock,  clay,  and  sand,  the  auger-bit  ia 
attached  to  stiff  bars  of  wood  or  iron  connected  by  screws, 
and  provided  with  a  cross  handle  at  tho  mouth  of  the  well, 
whereby  they  can  be  revolved  by  the  workmen.  The  whole 
is  suspended  by  a  rope  working  over  a  pulley  attached  to 
tho  top  of  a  tall  tripod  or  other  scaffold  or  derrick,  and 
winding  on  a  windlass  or  whin ;  the  connection  between 
the  head  of  the  auger  and  the  rope  being  so  arranged  that 
the  latter  is  not  twisted  by  turning  the  former.  Thus, 
whenever  by  boring  the  auger  has  become  so  full  as  to 
threaten  clogging,  it  is  readily  hoisted  out  with  its  con- 
tents, and  the  latter  discharged.  Whenever  the  depth  of 
the  bore  exceeds  tho  height  of  the  derrick,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  unscrew  successively  the  sections  of  poles  or  bars 
as  they  are  drawn  up,  while  a  collar  attached  to  the  polo  at 
tho  mouth  of  the  well  prevents  it  from  falling  back.  When 
working  at  great  depths  the  operation  of  discharging  the 
borings  thus  becomes  a  very  tedious  one,  consuming  far 
more  time  than  actual  boring. 

The  presence  of  water  in  the  hole  generally  facilitates 
operations  materially  ;  it  is  therefore  poured  in  from  above 
when  not  naturally  present.  Sand,  especially,  can  thus  be 

Fio.  2. 


Boring  Tools. 

discharged  more  readily  and  boring  continued  for  longer 
intervals  of  time.  The  au-_-cr  heing  drawn  up,  the  "sand- 
pump  "  can  then  he  sent  down  at  the  end  of  a  rope.  The 
sand-pump  is  a  long  tubular  bucket  of  sheet  iron,  with  a 
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light  valve  at  the  bottom  opening  inward,  enabling  it  to 
Miik  down  into  the  semi-fluid  mass  of  water  and  sand  until 
it  is  full,  the  valve  closing  when  the  pump  is  raised.  The 
same  implement  serves  to  clear  the  bore  of  quicksand, 
when  met  with  in  moderate  quantities. 

Wlu'ii  hard  ruck  has  to  be  penetrated  it  must  bo  pecked 
through  with  chisels,  in  the  same  manner  that  blast-holes 
arc  drilled  by  quarrymen  and  miners.  The  bits  may  then 
be  attached  either  to  stiff  poles,  as  is  done  in  boring  soft 
materials,  or,  preferably,  they  may  be  altogether  suspended 
by  a  rope.  The  rapid  deterioration  of  the  screw  connec- 
tions by  repeated  heavy  shocks,  the  liability  to  deviate 
from  the  vertical,  and  the  greater  difficulty  encountered  in 
withdrawing  the  boring  tool  and  discharging  the  borings, 
have  caused  the  former  mode  of  suspension  to  bo  almost 
altogether  superseded,  in  this  country,  by  rope-boring — a 
method  extensively  adopted  by  the  Chinese  long  since  in 
sinking  their  numerous  deep  bores. 

When  boring  in  rock  by  hand  the  upper  end  of  the  rope 
or  pole  bearing  the  drill  is  attached  to  a  spring  pole  or  bar, 
vibrated  by  the  workmen,  who  at  the  same  time  give  a  slight 
turn  to  the  cross-bar  at  eaeh  stroke,  so  as  to  complete  the 
circle  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  strokes,  varying  with  the 
kind  of  rock  and  the  diameter  of  the  hole.  The  lift  varies, 
usually,  between  ten  and  twenty  inches. 

When  boring  by  steam-power  tho  boring-rope  is  con- 
nected with  a  walking-beam  vibrated  by  the  engine,  which 
also  works  the  whin  or  windlass  (tho  "bull-wheel")  when 
required.  To  obviate  tho  necessity  of  too  frequently 
lengthening  the  rope  as  the  bore  deepens,  it  is  attached  to 
the  walking-beam  by  means  of  a  long  screw  working  in  a 
stirrup-shaped  nut,  by  turning  which  the  rope  can  be  let 
out  to  tho  extent  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches. 

The  drill,  also,  is  not  directly  attached  to  tho  rope's  lower 
end,  but  first  to  a  long  and  heavy  stem  of  iron,  connecting 
at  its  upper  end  with  a  long  stirrup-shaped  piece,  which 
can  ho  made  to  slide  upward  into  another  similar  one 
attached  to  tho  rope  in  tho  reverse  position.  This  arrange- 
ment, expressively  called  the  "jars,  'serves  to  facilitate  the 
loosening  of  the  tools  when  they  get  fast  by  the  jarring 
motion  that  can  thus  bo  given.  At  tho  Pennsylvania  oil- 
wells  tho  entire  length  of  such  a  set  of  tools  is  about  thirty 
feet;  its  weight,  800  to  1000  pounds. 

A  most  valuable  improvement  made  of  late  years  in  the 
boring  of  hard  rock  is  the  diamond-pointed  drill  of  Lc- 
echot.  In  this  implement  diamonds  are  firmly  set  into  the 
conical,  concave,  or  annular  end  of  a  steel  bar,  so  as  to 
present  cutting  edges  to  the  rock  when  turned  right- 
handed.  It  is  usually  worked  by  steam  or  compressed  air, 
and  by  its  means  the  hardest  granite  may  be  bored  at  tho 
rate  of  several  inches  per  minute.  It  is,  of  course,  equally 
applicable  to  the  boring  of  artesian  wells  in  hard  rock  as 
to  mining  and  tunnelling  operations,  in  which  it  is  now 
extensively  employed.  When  an  annular  bit  is  used,  sample 
cores  of  the  rock  penetrated  may  be  brought  to  the  surface 
and  examined.  As  in  most  labor-saving  implements,  its 
somewhat  considerable  prime  cost  is  soon  covered  by  the 
gain  in  time  and  cost  of  repairing  other  drilling  tools. 

It  is  not  often,  on  the  whole,  that  tho  sides  of  an  artesian 
bore  are  .sufficiently  solid  and  impervious  to  remain  unpro- 
tected throughout.  Such  is  the  case,  e.*/.,  in  the  cretaceous 
limestone  region  of  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama, 
whose  soft,  chalk-like  rock  is  commonly  bored  with  tho 
earth-auger,  being  solid  and  almost  uniform  even  to  tho 
thickness  of  twelve  hundred  feet.  No  tubing  save  tho  soil- 
pipe  is  here  ordinarily  required,  even  in  flowing  wells.  In 
most  cases,  however,  the  use  of  tubing  becomes  necessary, 
cither  to  prevent  the  walls  from  "caving,"  or  to  exclude 
undesirable  veins  of  water  or  quicksand ;  the  latter  espe- 
cially being  a  frequent  and  most  troublesome  source  of  dif- 
ficulty. The  cheapest  and  most  durable  tubing  is  the 
wooden,  but  the  great  diminution  of  clear  diameter  result- 
ing from  its  employment  greatly  limits  its  practical  useful- 
ness. Most  commonly,  wrought-iron  tubes  (gas-pipes,  and 
for  larger  diameters  tubing  made  of  sheet  iron  and  riveted) 
are  used,  although  not  very  durable  ;  more  rarely,  cast-iron, 
bronze,  or  copper  ones,  the  former  being  rather  cumbrous, 
tho  latter,  though  very  durable,  too  easily  collapsed  or  de- 
fitnni'd  by  outside  pressure,  and  rather  costly.  Vet  they 
should  be  used  :it  groat  depths  in  bores  of  great  cost  and 
importance  and  difficulty  of  repair. 

Tho  outside  diameter  of  tubes  should  ordinarily  be  three- 
fourths  to  one  inch  less  than  thatof  the  bore-hole,  to  allow 
for  inequalities  of  surface  inside.  It  is  important,  on  sev- 
eral accounts,  that  they  should  not  fit  too  closely,  except 
for  excluding  quicksand.  The  tubes  are  made  in  lengths 
of  about  six  feet,  screwing  into  each  other  or  connected  by 
outside  "thimbles"  riveted  to  the  lower,  and  successively 
attached  by  screw-rivets  tnthc  upper  section  as  the  tube  is 
lowered  into  the  well. 

If  after  tubing  any  portion  of  a  well  the  boring  is  to  be 


continued  below,  it  must  ordinarily  be  done  with  a  corre- 
spondingly diminished  diameter,  both  of  drills  and  tubing 
it'  the  latter  be  required.  A  deep  well  thus  sometimes  con- 
tains three  or  four  different  successive  sets  of  tubing,  and 
even  more,  so  that,  although  begun  with  a  clear  diameter 
of  eight  or  nine  inches,  it  may  be  diminished  down  to  two 
or  three.  It  may  then  become  necessary  to  extract  all  the 
tubing,  and  widen  the  bore  by  "reaming."  Expanding 
drills  are  sometimes  used  to  undercut  a  set  of  tubing,  and 
thus  lower  it,  but  this  is  a  slow  process,  and  somewhat  un- 
certain of  success. 

The  accidents  to  which  the  well-borer  is  liable  arc  very 
numerous  in  kind  and  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  Tho 
most  common  one  is  that  tho  tools  get  "jammed"  in  the 
well,  whether  in  consequence,  of  a  deviation  of  the  bore-hole 
from  the  vertical,  or  from  the  falling  in  (whether  from  the 
sides  of  the  well  or  from  its  mouth)  of  some  fragment  or 
boulder,  or  perhaps  a  hard  fossil,  or  from  the  breaking  of 
a  joint  or  the  "stripping"  of  a  screw,  by  which  the  tools 
themselves  have  falkn  in. 

The  first  cause  mentioned  is  the  most  formidable,  as  it 
is  rarely  possible  to  correct  fully  a  material  sidewise  devi- 
ation of  a  bore-hole;  this  accident,  therefore,  frequently 
causes  tho  final  abandonment  even  of  deep  bores.  Tho 
jamming  of  the  tools  by  an  object  fallen  from  above  is  also 
often  a  very  serious  matter;  hence  a  double-hinged  valve 
is  commonly  placed,  on  top  of  tho  soil-pipe  as  a  measure  of 
precaution.  A  large  number  of  most  ingenious  implements 
for  extracting  bodies  of  various  kinds  and  shapes  has  been 
devised,  yet  not  unfrequcntly  a  special  tool  must  bo  con- 
structed to  suit  a  particular  case.  All  possible  precautions 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  such  accidents,  as  their  cure  is 
but  too  frequently  impossible. 

Among  the  most  noted  of  deep-flowing  wells  is  that  of 
Crenelle  at  Paris.  The  latter  city  is  situated  in  the  lowest 
portion  of  a  basin-shaped  mass  of  formations,  so  that  the 
strata  slope  towards  the  city.  It  was  begun  in  1833  under 
the  auspices  of  the  government,  and,  advancing  slowly,  was 
completed  on  Feb.  26,  1841,  when,  at  the  depth  of  1792 
feet,  the  auger,  penetrating  a  ledge  of  rock,  fell  suddenly 
several  yards,  evidently  into  water.  In  a  short  time  the 
watcr^-osc  112  feet  above  the  surface  in  an  immense  volume, 
bringing  up  sand  and  mud.  It  exerts  a  pressure  equal  to 
a  rise  of  812  feet  above  the  surface  (in  pipes),  and  dis- 
charges half  a  million  of  gallons  per  day  of  very  pure  water, 
which  is  distributed  to  that  part  of  the  city.  Since,  how- 
ever, its  temperature  at  the  mouth  of  the  well  is  82°  F.,  it 
requires  to  be  cooled  for  drinking  purposes,  and  is  used  for 
warming  the  hospitals  at  Grenellc.  A  largo  number  of 
other  wells  have  since  been  sunk  in  and  near  Paris,  as  well 
as  London,  which  is  similarly  situated  as  regards  geolog- 
ical structure.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  locality 
is  that  of  Passy,  which  was  sunk  with  a  diameter  of  two 
feet  to  a  depth  of  nearly  2000  in  the  years  from  1855  to 
18.60,  inclusive.  It  discharges  5,6fiO,000  gallons  of  water 
per  day  ;  the  yield  of  the  Grenelle  well  having,  at  the  same 
time,  diminished  by  one-fourth. 

Among  the  noted  deep  artesian  wells  of  Europe  is  that 
of  Kissingeu  in  Bavaria,  completed  in  1850.  It  is  1878J 
feet  in  depth,  the  last  138^  feet  being  sunk  in  pure  rock- 
salt.  Hence  the  water  is  strongly  salt;  its  temperature  is 
60°  F.,  and  the  discharge  is  100  cubic  feet  per  minute;  it 
will  rise  to  the  height  of  58  feet  above  the  surface.  Wells 
have  been  sunk  to  greater  depths  in  Germany  since  then; 
the  deepest  of  all,  and  doubtless  the  deepest  in  the  world, 
being  that  lately  sunk  at  Sperenburg  in  Prussia,  to  a  depth 
of  3900  feet. 

In  tho  U.  S.  artesian  wells  are  numerous,  especially  in 
Now  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Alabama,  and  Missis- 
sippi. In  the  latter  two  States  they  alone  furnish  the  sup- 
ply of  water  without  which  the  fertile  prairie  regions  would 
suffer  severely  in  summer.  It,  has  frequently  happened 
here,  as  elsewhere,  that  the  discharge  from  the  wells  first 
sunk  has  been  seriously  diminished  or  altogether  stopped 
by  the  opening  of  other  bores  in  the  same  neighborhood  or 
at  a  lower  level.  A  nine-inch  bore  made  at  the  foot  of  the 
bill  on  which  the  city  of  Columbus,  Miss.,  is  situated  caused 
tho  sudden  cessation  of  the  discharge  from  the  numerous 
wells  in  the  town,  while  itself  emitting  a  stream  copious 
enough  to  run  a  mill.  On  the  partial  closing  of  the  orifice 
tho  wells  above  resumed  their  flow. 

The  numerous  bored  wells  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  and  adjoining  parts  of  Ohio  arc  chiefly 
remarkable  as  the  source  of  the  world's  largest  supply  of 
petroleum,  which  flows  or  is  pumped  from  them,  accom- 
panied by  salt  water  and  combustible  gas.  Their  spontan- 
eous flow  seems  frequently  to  be  caused  not  so  much  by 
water-pressure  as  by  that  of  the  combustible  gas,  which 
is  sometimes  emitted  by  them  in  vast  volumes,  spouting  tc 
the  height  of  fiO  to  11)0  feet  a  mixture  of  water  ami  petro- 
leum. Disastrous  conflagrations  have  at  times  resulted 
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from  such  inordinate  manifestations  of  energy.  These 
wells  rarely  exceed  600  feet  in  depth.  At  Cleveland,  0., 
as  ivell  us  at  a  IV*  other  (mint!',  I  In'  natural  gas  is  used  both 
for  lighting  and  heating  purposes  by  the  proprietors. 

The  oil-region  of  Pennsylvania,  with  its  numerous  wells, 
Inn  its  parallel  in  North  eastern  China,  where  the  wells  are 
said  to  eonnt  liv  lens  of  thousands,  some  of  them  approach- 
ing a  depth  of '  IHIOO  feet.  They  are  not,  however,  as  pro- 
durtive  of  petroleum  :ia  those  of  the  I  .  S. 

A  number  of  wells  of  moderate  depth  (not  exceeding  600 
feet)  have  al.-o  lieen  sunk  at  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
structure  of  Manhattan  Island  is  exceedingly  unfavorable 
to  their  success;  but  good  water  has  been  obtained  in  large 
quantity,  and  rising  to  within  twenty  feet  of  the  surface. 

Among  the  deepest  bored  wells  in  this  country  are  two 
at.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  first  was  bored  by  the  Messrs.  Bel- 
cher,  sugar -rdincrs,  between  IM'.land  1854,  MOO  feet  from 
the  river  bank,  and  420  feet  above  the  sea-level,  down  to 
21'J9  feet,  discharging  per  minute  75  gallons  of  water  at 
7:!. 4°  F.  The  other  well,  at  the  Insane  Asylum,  180  feet 
above  the  former,  was  sunk  at  the  expense  of  the  county, 
to  the  depth  of  :IM::..>  feet  (the  last  40  feet  in  granite),  in 
the  course  of  3  years  5i  months  from  Mar.  31,  1866,  and 
working  day  and  night,  excepting  Sundays.  Diameter  of 
bore,  4J  inches  from  1022  feet  to  bottom.  Both  wells  fur- 
nish saline  sulphur  water;  in  the  second  it  docs  not  rise  to 
the  surface;  temperature,  105°  F.  These  wells  arc  remark- 
able for  having  been  mainly  sunk  in  hard  rock — limestone, 
sandstone,  and  shale — and  almost  throughout  by  steam- 
power.  Tlie  .siino  applies  to  the  Louisville  artesian  well, 
2066  feet  in  depth;  its  water  is  likewise  strongly  mineral. 

At  Tcrro  Haute,  Ind.,  several  wells  have  been  sunk  to 
depths  varying  from  1600  to  1900  feet.  One  of  these  yields 
only  a  strong  sulphur  water;  two  others  also  yield  petro- 
leum. Water  quite  similar  to  that  of  the  Terre  Haute  wells, 
and  likewise  connected  with  a  petroleum-bearing  forma- 
tion, though  of  much  later  date,  is  spouted  by  the  artesian 
well  near  Luke  Charles  in  Calcasieu  parish,  La.  The  main 
stream  cmm's  from  the  surface  of  the  great  sulphur-bed  of 
that  locality,  at  a  depth  of  440  feet,  at  the  rate  of  about 
sixty-five  gallons  per  minute,  and  with  a  rise  of  twelve 
feet  above  the  surface. 

One  of  the  deepest  bores  in  the  U.  S.  is  the  well  sunk 
at  the  State-house,  Columbus,  0.  Its  depth  is  2775J  feet, 
but  the  water  struck  (which  is  salt)  docs  not  rise  above  the 
surface;  its  temperature  at  the  bottom  is  (JL°  F.,  or  that  of 
hot  summer  weatber. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Chicago  artesian  water  of  great  purity 
is  readily  obtained  at  a  moderate  depth  and  in  great 
abundance,  rising  to  convenient  heights  above  the  surface. 
It  is  of  material  importance  as  furnishing  a  supply  both  fit 
for  domestic  use  and  adequate  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Among  the  artesian  wells  which  have  encountered  great 
difficulties  in  their  construction  we  may  mention  those  sunk 
at  Charleston,  S.  C..  to  the  depth  of  1250  feet,  and  at  New 
Orleans  to  that  of  630.  The  strata  penetrated  here  being 
but  little  consolidated,  and  alternating  with  quicksand  lay- 
ers, the  auger  had  to  be  closely  followed  by  tubing,  which 
itself  was  very  liable  to  sidewisc  displacement  and  collapse. 
At  Now  Orleans  no  satisfactory  result  was  obtained  at  the 
depth  mentioned ;  at  Charleston,  a  somewhat  saline,  yet  soft 
wilier,  of  a  temperature  of  87°,  rises  ten  feet  above  the  sur- 
face, at  the  rate  of  twenty  gallons  per  minute;  it  is  used  for 
steam-boilers. 

The  boring  of  artesian  wells  is  likely  to  become  a  matter 
of  capital  importance  in  the  arid  regions  of  the  West,  where 
both  surface  a:i<l  spring  water  is  BO  frequently  not  only  very 
scarce,  but  mulrinkablc.  An  expedition  under  the  command 
of  Capt.  (now  Major-Oeneral)  Pope  was  sent  out  by  the 
U.  S.  government  in  1855  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
feasibility  of  sinking  artesian  wells  on  the  waterless  pla- 
tenu  of  the  Llano  Kstacado,  which  forms  a  formidable  ob- 
stacle on  the  most  direct  route  between  the  South-west- 
ern States  and  Mexico.  It  was  shown  that  water  would 
rise  to  within  an  available  distance  of  the  surface  in  bores 
between  800  and  900  feet  in  depth. 

In  California  artesian  wells  are  largely  used  in  providing 
water  for  irrigation.  The  same  is  being  done  in  tne  Sahara 
desert  nf  AtVie;i,  where  such  wells  have  been  sunk  to  the 
depth  of  1200  feet,  each  one  creating  around  itself  an  oasis. 

Bore-holes  are  sometimes  sunk  from  (lie  surface  into  sand 
or  other  pervious  strata  for  the  discharge  of  waste  water 
that  would  otherwise  prove  a  nuisance.  These  are  called 
absorbent  or  drain  wells. 

E.  W.  Hit..;  mi..  Ih-fard.  Mitt. 

Ar'teveld'  (or  Arteveldc),  van  (.JACOB),  a  famous 
Flemish  demagogue,  born  at  lihcnt,  became  a  rich  brewer. 
By  his  talents  and  eloquence  he  acquired  much  influence 
ancl  popularity.  The  people  of  tihent.  who  had  revolted 
against  the  count  of  Flanders,  chose  Arteveld  as  their  com- 
mander. He  banished  a  number  of  Flemish  nobles  and 


knights,  and  adopted  a  despotic  and  arbitrary  policy.  Aa 
an  ally  of  Edward  III.  of  England,  he  waged  war  against 
France.  Having  formed  a  design  to  give  the  sovereignty 

of  Flan-leis  to  tin-  LnglMi  lilaek  I'riii'-e.  be  pro\  t.Ued  a 
revolt  of  the  Fleming.",  who  killed  him  July  II.  l."l.'>.  (SM 
FICOISSAKT,  "  Chronicles;"  J.  UK  WISTKII,  "J.  van  Arte- 

veldi-."   I  Mil.  | 

Arteveld,  van  (PHILIP),  a  son  of  the  preceding,  wan 
born  at  Ghent  in  1340.  He  was  also  a  popular  favorite. 
but  pa^.->'<]  in  in \  years  of  his  mature  life  as  a  private  citi- 
/.cu.  When  (ibeut  was  besieged  by  the  count  of  Flanders 
in  1381,  and  reduced  to  a  de>perate  condition,  Arteveld  was 
appointed  to  the  chief  command.  In  May,  1382,  he  defeated 
the  count,  and  then  assumed  the  title. of  recent.  Charles 
V  1.  of  France  intervened  in  favor  of  the  count  of  Flanders 
with  an  army,  and  Arteveld  was  defeated  and  killed  Nov. 
27,  1382.  (See  FHOISSAHT,  "Chronicles.") 

Art  Exhibitions,  public  exhibitions  of  the  works  of 
living  artists,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  pleasure  and  in- 
struction to  the  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
of  promoting  the  sale  of  the  works  exhibited.  They  orig- 
inated before  the  art-unions,  with  which  they  are  now  usu- 
ally connected.  As  in  modern  times  artists  depend  for 
patronage  on  private  persons,  and  as  their  works,  if  sold, 
are  usually  kept  in  the  obscurity  of  private  houses,  the 
necessity  arose  that  some  plan  should  be  adopted  for  their 
public  exhibition.  Among  the  earliest  of  such  displays 
was  that  of  the  French  Academy  of  Art  in  1673,  The 
regular  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  London  com- 
menced in  1796.  Similar  exhibitions  arc  held  in  all  civil- 
ized countries.  The  annual  exhibition  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  at  New  York  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  U.  S.  Its  exhibitions  commenced  in  1825. 

Arthabas'ka,  a  county  of  Canada,  in  the  central  part 
of  Quebec,  intersected  by  the  Becancour  River.  Area, 
about  850  square  miles.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway.  Capital,  St.  Christophe  (or  Artha- 
baskaville).  Pop.  id  1871,  17,611. 

Arthabas'kaville,  or  St.  Christophe,  the  capital 
of  Arthabaska  CO.,  province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  has  a  con- 
vent and  an  academy  of  the  Nuns  of  the  Congregation  of 
Montreal,  and  two  weekly  papen. 

Arthritis  [from  the  Gr.  ap»po»,  a  "joint"],  literally, 
"inflammation  of  a  joint;"  a  term  inclusive  of  gout  and 
rheumatism,  though  properly  applicable  to  inflammations 
of  the  joints  of  whatever  character. 

Arthro'dia  [Gr.  ipipaSla,  from  apftpov,  a  "joint "  or  the 
"socket  of  a  joint"],  a  connection  of  bones,  in  which  the 
head  of  one  is  received  into  a  very  superficial  cavity  in 
another,  so  as  to  admit  of  motion  in  almost  all  directions, 
as  in  the  joint  between  the  humerus  and  the  scapula. 

Ar'thur,  a  thriving  town  in  the  N.  Riding  of  Welling- 
ton co.,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  Toronto  Gray  and  Bruce 
Railway,  73  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Toronto.  It  is  the  seat  of 
important  manufactures.  Pop.  of  census  sub-district,  4376. 

Ar'thur,  Ar'tur,  or  Ar'tus,  a  gcmi-fabulous  British 
hero  and  king  of  the  Silures,  is  supposed  to  have  flourished 
about  500  or  550  A.  !»..  after  the  Romans  evacuated  the 
island  of  Britain.  He  is  celebrated  as  the  hero  of  the  ro- 
mances of  the  Round  Table,  and  his  exploits  were  favorite 
themes  of  mediaeval  bards  and  romancers.  According  to 
the  popular  legends,  he  defeated  the  Saxon  invaders  in 
several  battles,  and  bravely  defended  the  independence  of 
the  Britons,  but  was  finally  killed  in  a  battle  fought  at 
Camlan  against  hisj-ebellious  nephew  Modred.  His  fame 
and  adventures  were  magnified  and  embellished  by  writers 
of  various  nations  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Some  of  these 
affirm  that  his  residence  was  at  Coerleon,  on  the  Usk,  in 
Wales,  where  he  lived  in  grand  state,  surrounded  by  mul- 
titudes of  knights  and  ladies — that  twelve  knights  of  emi- 
nent valor  formed  the  centre  of  this  retinue,  and  sat  with 
the  king  at  a  round  table.  Another  of  his  capitals  was 
Camclot,  identified  by  tradition  with  Queen's  Camelot  in 
Somersetshire.  The  name  of  his  wife  was  Guiniverc.  (Pee 
TURNER,  "  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons;"  RITSOX,  "Life 
of  King  Arthur,"  1825  ;  TKXXYSOX.  "Idyls  of  the  King." 
See  also  SIR  THOMAS  MALORY'S  "Byrth,  Life,  and  Actes 
of  Kyng  Arthur,"  London,  1485 ;  new  cd.  by  Southey,  1817, 
'2  vnis.  quarto.)  The  Arthurian  romances  were  probably 
thrown  into  their  present  form,  if  not  largely  invented,  by 
Walter  Map.  (Sec  MORLF.Y'S  "  Writers  before  Chaucer," 
•«6  roee.) 

Arthur  (TIMOTHY  SHAY),  an  American  writer  of  tales, 
was  born  near  Ncwburg,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1809.  He 
became  a  resident  of  Philadelphia  in  1841.  and  published 
many  popular  tales  having  an  excellent  moral  tendency. 
Among  His  works  arc  '•  I, Splits  ati'i  Shadows  of  Real  Life," 
"  Library  for  the  Household"  (12  vols.),  and  "  The  Good 
Time  Coming." 
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Arthur's  Seat,  a  rocky  hill  which  rises  iu  the  environs 
of  Edinburgh  to  the  height  of  822  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  <c:i.  and  commands  a  prospect  of  great  extent  and  su- 
perlative beauty.  It  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from 
King  Arthur.  It  is  formed  of  several  varieties  of  tnip- 
rock  upheaved  through  the  carboniferous  strata,  and  pre- 
sents on  the  southern  and  western  sides  perpendicular  pre- 
cipices. 

Ar'tichoke  [supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  al-kharciof, 
the  Arabic  name  of  the  plant],  (t'ynn'ra  scul'yiaui),  a.  per- 
ennial herbaceous  plant  of  the  natural  order  Compoeita,  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  thistle.  It  is  a  native  of  Southern 
Europe,  and  is  cultivated  for  food.  The  genus  is  distin- 
guished by  the  bracts  of  the  involucre  being  fleshy  at  the 
base,  and  cmarginate  with  a  hard  point.  The  part  which 
is  eaten  is  the  succulent  receptacle  of  the  flower-head, 
gathered  before  the  flowers  expand,  and  boiled  or  made 
into  a  salad.  The  Jerusalem  artichoke  (Helianlhut  tuber- 
o'ta)  is  an  entirely  different  plant,  which  is  sometimes  cul- 
tivated for  its  tubers. 

Ar'ticle  [Lat.  ai-dV'ii/m,  literally  signifying  a  "joint" 
or  "  single  part "],  a  word  used  in  various  senses,  usually 
denoting  a  distinct  part  of  a  systematic  work.  It  may  sig- 
nify a  single  clause  in  a  contract,  treaty,  or  other  written 
document,  a  particular,  separate  charge  or  item  in  an  ac- 
count, or  a  point  of  faith.  In  grammar,  it  is  a  part  of 


tides. 

Articles,  in  law,  a  word  used  to  denote  various  kinds 
of  instruments  drawn  up  under  distinct  heads  or  divisions. 
Instances  of  the  use  of  the  word  are  a  libel  in  admiralty, 
where  the  libcllant  (or  plaintiff)  is  said  to  "articulately 
propound ;"  "  articles  of  agreement,"  "  articles  of  impeach- 
ment," "  articles  of  partnership,"  or  of  peace  or  of  war. 
"  Articles  of  Confederation  "  is  a  phrase  employed  to  des- 
ignate the  compact  made  between  the  original  thirteen 
States  of  the  U.  S.,  forming  a  general  government  before 
the  present  Constitution,  and  which,  having  gone  into 
effect  Mar.  1,  1781,  continued  in  force  until  the  first  Wed- 
nesday of  Mar.,  1789.  • 

Articles,  The  Six,  were  imposed  on  the  English  na- 
tion by  Parliament  in  1589  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
They  asserted  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  condemned 
the  marriage  of  priests,  enjoined  the  continued  observance 
of  vows  of  chastity,  and  sanctioned  private  masses  and 
auricular  confession.  The  act  imposing  these  articles  was 
popularly  called  the  "  Six-stringed  Whip." 

Articles  of  Faith,  an  expression  usually  employed 
to  denote  the  particular  points  of  doctrine  which  together 
make  up  the  sum  of  Christian  belief.  The  various  churches 
of  Christendom,  not  being  agreed  upon  all  these  points, 
have  for  the  most  part  set  forth  their  own  exposition  of 
them ;  and  it  is  to  these  creeds,  symbols,  or  confessions 
that  the  term  Articles  is  most  commonly  applied.  The 
Articles  of  the  English  Church,  formerly  forty-two  in  num- 
ber, are  now  reduced  to  thirty-nine,  and  by  the  Methodist 
Church  to  twenty-five.  (See  THIRTY-NINE  ARTICLES.) 

Articles  of  War,  a  name  applied  to  an  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  April  10,  1806,  to  establish  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  U.  S.  army.  Separate  articles  (those 
now  in  force,  approved  in  1864,  to  supersede  the  old  ar- 
ticles of  1802)  establish  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
navy.  Also  applied  to  the  code  of  military  law  embodied 
in  the  Mutiny  Act  annually  passed  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. For  the  enforcement  of  such  Articles  of  War  power 
is  given  to  the  Crown  to  establish  courts-martial  to  try 
and  punish  offences  according  to  the  Articles  themselves. 
Another  annual  Mutiny  Act  embodies  "Articles  of  War  for 
the  Marine  Forces,"  which  relates  exclusively  to  the  royal 
marine  forces  irhife  employed  on  ahtire.  The  navy  is  not 
controlled  by  any  annual  Mutiny  Act,  but  the  Articles  of 
War  relating  to  it  are  contained  in  an  old  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  22d  Ueo.  II.,  c.  33. 

Articula'ta  [the  plu.  neuter  of  the  Latin  past  part. 
ririi'-ulii'lnH,  "jointed"  or  "furnished  with  joints,"  from 
artir'iilu*,  a  "joint"],  or  Artic'ulated  An'imals,  one 
of  the  four  primary  or  grand  divisions  of  the  animal  king- 
dom according  to  the  system  of  Cuvier,  which  is  generally 
adopted  by  naturalists.  The  Articulata  are  characterized 
by  bilateral  symmetry  and  an  external  skeleton  composed 
of  a  series  of  rings  or  segments.  These  rings  in  some 
eases  appear  externally  as  mere  transverse  folds  in  a  soft 
skin,  but  are  often  covered  with  a  bony  or  horny  sub- 
stance. They  are  also  characterized  by  an  internal  gang- 
liatcd  nervous  system,  the  ganglia  being  arranged  sym- 
metrically along  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  central  or  median 
line  of  the  body.  Optic  nerves  and  other  nerves  of  special 


sense  proceed  from  a  ganglion  in  the  head,  which  is  some- 
times called  the  brain,  but  is  not  much  like  the  brain  of 
vertebrate  animals.  The  Articulata  have  no  proper  heart, 
but  instead  of  it  a  ilormil  refuel,  a  tube  carried  along  the 
central  line  of  the  body  near  the  back.  The  blood  is  usu- 
ally white.  They  surpass  all  other  animals  in  muscular 
performances  in  proportion  to  their  size.  Many  of  the 
Articulata  have  articulated  members  or  legs,  symmetri- 
cally arranged  in  pairs.  By  most  recent  naturalists  they 
arc  divided  into  three  classes — Insects,  Crustaceans,  and 
Worms.  Huxley  subordinates  the  Articulata  under  the 
name  of  Arthropoda,  and  introduces  the  divisions  Annu- 
losa  and  Anmilnidu,  to  include  some  classes  of  animals 
otherwise  placed  by  Cuvier. 

Artificial  Ilori'zon,  a  horizontal  mirror,  usually 
the  surface  of  a  basin  of  mercury,  used  to  determine  the 
altitude  of  a  star  or  other  object  when  the  sensible  horizon 
is  ill  defined. 

Artificial  Stone.  See  CEMENT,  by  GE\.  GILLMOUE. 
Arti'gas  (Josi),  a  South  American  general,  born  at 
Montevideo  in  IT.'i.i.  became  in  early  life  a  leader  of  the 
Gauchos,  a  class  of  outlaws.  In  1811  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Junta  of  Buenos  Ayres,  for  which  he  fought 
against  the  Spaniards  or  royalists.  He  defeated  the  latter 
in  several  battles,  and  became  in  1815  master  of  the  Banda 
Oriental.  Aided  by  the  democratic  party,  of  which  he  was 
the  leader,  he  conquered  Buenos  Ayres  in  1820,  but  was 
removed  from  power  about  the  end  of  that  year.  Died  in 
1851. 

Artil'lery  [Fr.  artilterie,  remotely  from  the  Lat.  art, 
nrt'iK,  "  art,"  " ingenuity,"  implying  that  it  is  the  product 
of  skill].  The  term  artillery  was  in  early  times  used  to 
designate  all  kinds  of  missiles  employed  in  warfare,  and 
the  machines  by  which  they  were  propelled.  In  modern 
times,  however,  and  especially  since  the  introduction  of 
gunpowder  for  military  purposes,  the  term  is  understood 
to  denote  cannon  of  all  sizes  and  varieties,  their  carriages, 
projectiles,  implements,  and  equipments,  the  machines  ne- 
cessary to  transport,  serve,  and  manoeuvre  them,  and  lastly 
the  troops  specially  instructed  and  employed  in  their  ser- 
vice. 

Artillery  is  classified  according  to  the  particular  service 
for  which  it  is  adapted,  and  in  each  class  according  to  its 
size,  weight,  or  the  character  or  weight  of  its  projectile. 
Its  primary  classification  is  liyht  and  heary.  The  former 
includes  field,  mountain,  prairie,  and  boat  guns,  rockets, 
etc.;  the  latter  comprises  siege,  garrison,  sea-coast,  and 
ship  guns,  t'irlil  artillery  is  subdivided  into  horse  artil- 
lery, iu  which  all  the  artillerymen  arc  mounted  on  horses, 
and  "  mounted  batteries,"  in  which  the  officers,  sergeants, 
and  certain  other  enlisted  men  only  are  mounted  on  horses, 
the  cannoneers  marching  by  the  side  of  the  guns,  or.  for 
manoeuvres  on  the  field  of  battle  or  a  rapid  but  prolonged 
movement  elsewhere,  mounting  upon  the  ammunition-chests 
on  the  carriages.  The  size  of  guns  is  designated  either  by 
the  diameter  of  the  bore  in  inches  or  by  the  weight  of  their 
solid  shot  in  pounds.  In  England  they  are  often  desig- 
nated by  the  weight  of  the  guns  in  hundredweights. 

The  artillery  engines  in  use  by  the  ancients  were  chiefly 
the  bii/li'ln  and  mlit/mlt  for  throwing  stones  and  hcaiy 
darts,  and  the  batteriug-ram  for  effecting  breaches  or  de- 
molishing walls.  These  engines  were  rude,  bulky.  heai.N, 
clumsily  constructed,  and  required  many  men  and  much 
time  and  labor  for  their  transportation,  placing  in  position, 
and  manoeuvring ;  but,  for  the  period  and  purpose,  they 
were  doubtless  of  great  power  and  sufficiently  effective. 
The  effective  range  of  the  ballista  and  catapult  did  not 
exceed  100  or  150  paces,  but  at  this  distance  they  were 
capable  of  discharging  missiles  of  300  pounds  weight. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  cross-bow  came  into  military  use, 
and  gradually  supplanted  the  catapult.  It  is  probable  that 
an  engine  of  similar  construction  took  the  place  of  the  bal- 
lista. These  engines  were  constructed  of  tough,  fibrous 
wood,  and  in  some  instances  of  steel.  By  their  introduc- 
tion greater  portability  and  some  increase  of  range  were 
obtained. 

The  birth  of  artillery,  as  we  of  to-day  understand  it, 
must  date  from  that  of  gunpowder.  Although  there  is  but 
little  doubt  that  a  compound  of  nitre,  charcoal,  and  sul- 
phur was  well  known  to  the  Chinese  as  early  as  the  ninth 
century  as  an  explosive  agent,  and  had  been  heard  of  in 
Europe  about  the  era  of  the  first  Crusade  as  adapted  sim- 
ply for  such  a  purpose,  it  docs  not  appear  that  it  was  well 
known  in  Europe  until  it  was  introduced  by  Roger  Bacon 
in  the  twelfth  century.  Its  uses  for  artillery  or  projectile 
purposes  did  not  seem  to  be  understood  until  demonstrated 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  by  the  Friburg 
monk  Bertiiold  Schwartz,  to  whom  this  important  attribute 
was  made  known  by  an  accident. 

The  earliest  record  of  the  construction  of  cannon  is  about 
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Ilii'   middle,  of  !hi'  fourteenth  century.     It  is  alleged  that 

Camion    were    employed    by    Kdward    111.   'if    Kll^la  nil,    A.    D. 

l.'127,  in  his  campaign  against  tin  Scuts,  and  also  by  th<- 
French,  \.h.  I :;.;.-  ilt,  and  at  til*  liege  of  AlgMini,  A.  D. 

[.'Ill',  hut  contemporaneous  nient inn  it*  obscure,  and  refers 
tu  cannon  more  11.1  curiosities  than  as  engines  (if  war.  The 
first  Hell  authenticated  u-i-  "I "cannon  in  Imttlr  was  by  Kd- 
ward 111.  ..('  K  n  gland  in  I  he  lint  tic  ..I'  Crc.-sy,  A.  1).  loll'.. 

Kvell     nil     (111.-     n.-ca-inll     il     ivnllld     appear     tliat     llll-ir    eliert 

upon  Mir  French  was  iluc  mnic  to  astonishment  than  to 
nny  inherent  power  nf  tin'  novelty  itself.  From  this  date, 
liovvi-vcr.  the  construction  and  use  of  caniinu  inei 
with  great  rapidity.  At  the  very  first  they  were  of  small 
calilirc,  illuming  stone  or  leaden  balls  of  only  three  or 
four  pounds  weight.  Itnt  before  the  close  of  the  century 
they  were  capable  of  throwing  stone  pnijeclilcs  of  forty  or 
fifty  pounds  for  field-guns  and  of  L'no  pounds  for  siege  or 
fortification  guns.  In  fact,  their  excessive  size  and  weight 
not  only  seriously  interfered  with,  hut  actually  prevented, 
their  general  use.  The  earliest  cannon  were  constructed 
of  iron  bars  joined  together  longitudinally,  and  strength- 
ened by  exterior  hoops  of  inm.  Wood,  wound  with  rope. 
ami  sometimes  with  wire,  was  also  used  upon  the  exterior 
to  strengthen  them.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  ancient 
woHsftv  cannon  still  extant  is  the  "  MODS  Meg,"  made  in 
Fin.  1. 


1486  at  Mons,  lirittunr,  and  now  in  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh. An  inscription  on  the  carriage  states  that  it  was 
cmploycd  at  the  siege  of  Norham  Castle  in  1513.  It  burst 
in  HiS2  in  firing  a  salute.  It  is  made  of  iron  bars  hooped 
together,  and  its  bore  is  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  (Fig.  1.) 
Another  superb  specimen  of  early  cannon — of  much 
later  date  than  the  preceding — is  the  "Tsar  Cannon"  (or 
King  of  Cannon)  in  the  arsenal  of  the  Kremlin,  Mos- 
cow. It  was  made  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  under 
the  emperor  Theodore.  It  is  of  bronze,  with  a  calibre  of 

Fio.  2. 


The  Tsar  Cannon. 


about  thirty  inches.  The  carriage  upon  which  it  stands  is 
merely  an  ornamental  support.  Cast  without  trunnions,  it 
was  probably  laid  in  permanent  position  for  firing.  (Fig.  2.) 
Still  more  curious  (for  they  are  even  yet,  if  we  mistake 
not,  in  battery)  are  the  famous  Turkish  guns  defending  the 
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Dardanelles.  The  engra\  ing  shows  the  interior  of  the  fort 
of  Chanak  Kalesi  on  the  Asialic  side.  There  are  said  tu 
be  In:!  guns  (it  is  not  stated  that  nil  are  like  those  shown 
and  described).  The  diameter  of  the  shot  is  thirty-six 
inches,  length  of  guns  fifteen  feet.  They  were  cast  at 


liagdad.     The  gun  in  the  foreground  i»  that  which  hit  the 

\\  iii<l-"r  r.i-tl.-   in    (tie    l:i! -    pa--age   up   the    l*ald:it 

of  the  liriti.ih  licet  under  Admiral  Iinektoiih  in  I -117.  H 
will  he  olish-r\e,l  ibal  [he  Hoodcr  Carriages  form  fonly I  per- 
manent supports,  atl'ording  no  angular  motion  In  the  gun, 
(he  direction  of  which  is  necessarily  invariable.  (Fie;. 

Ancient  cannon  were  in  Home  instances  made  of  /.  nrfu  /-, 
and  as  so  made  were  used  to  tome  extent  by  Charles  XII. 

of    Sweden.     \.    I'.    1697. 

In  the  very  infancy  of  cannon  construction  the  breech- 
loading  principle  suggested  it.-clf,  and  was  made  use  of  in 
a  crude  manner,  lull  I  In?  low  state  of  the  mechanic  arts  for- 
l.adc  the  exact  mechanism  necessary  to  perfeel  the  idea. 

'  About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  cannon  began  to 
be  cast  in  iron,  and  towards  the  latter  portion  in  various 
alloys.  A.  1*.  1477,  Louis  XI.  of  France  caused  many  cast- 
iron  cannon  to  be  fabricated  for  use  against  the  cities  of 
1'icardy  and  of  Flanders.  About  this  period  the  projectiles 
for  large  cannon,  which  bad  hitherto  been  of  stone,  were 
made  of  east  iron,  but  to  some  extent  atone  halls  continued 
in  use  for  a  number  of  years  afterwards.  Shells  were  also 
introduced  at  this  time,  and  we  have  a  record  of  their  u»e 
by  Charles  VIII.  of  France  at  the  siege  of  Naples,  A.  D. 
I  I'M.  Brass  cannon  were  first  cast  in  England  by  John 
Owen,  1535,  and  a  few  years  later  in  Scotland  by  order  of 
James  IV.  During  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  century 
mortars  for  throwing  shells  were  introduced  in  Germany, 
and  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  France. 
Mortars  were  at  first  discharged  by  igniting  the  shell  before 
it  was  introduced,  and  then  igniting  the  charge  in  the  mor- 
tar. The  great  danger  of  such  a  practice  caused  its  aban- 
donment, but  not  until  it  had  been  followed  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 

I  a  short  cannon, called  after  its  inventor  (the  German  II a u 
bitz)  a  howitzer,  was  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  using 
large  shells  by  direct  fire.  In  1799  there  was  introduced  a. 
short  cannon  of  large  relative  calibre  called  a  carrvnade, 
named  from  the  Carron  Iron-works,  where  it  was  first  cast. 
No  long  guns  for  firing  hollow  projectiles  at  long  range  by 
direct  fire  were  known  until  IS  12,  when  Colonel  Bomford 
of  the  U.  S.  ordnance  department  invented  a  gun  for  that 
purpose,  which  he  improved  in  1814,  and  called  a  "colum- 
liiad."  Some  years  afterwards  this  invention  was  intro- 
duced into  France  by  General  Paixhans,  and  was  generally 
called  in  Europe  by  his  name.  In  1841  a  gun  of  this 
character,  but  of  somewhat  different  model,  and  called  a 
sea-coast  howitzer,  was  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  service  : 
and  three  years  later  these  were  followed  by  columbiads 
of  altered  model,  increased  weight,  and  greater  power.  I'p 
to  this  period  all  ordnance  was  smooth-bore,  the  rifle  prin- 
ciple, although  suggested  very  early  in  the  history  of  can- 
non, and  put  into  practice  in  military  weapons  A.  D.  1600, 
having  never  been  perfected  or  brought  into  general  use. 
About  1847-48,  soon  after  the  application  of  the  rifle  prin- 
ciple to  small-arms,  experiments  commenced  to  be  made 
with  rifled  cannon,  but  ten  or  more  years  were  consumed 
before  the  proper  form,  number,  and  twist  of  the  grooves, 
and  form  of  the  elongated  projectile,  had  been  sufficiently 
ascertained  to  justify  any  general  use  of  rifled  cannon. 

j  These  varying  elements  are  still  the  subject  of  scientific 
research  and  experiment,  although  rifled  cannon  have  now 
very  nearly  superseded  smooth-bore  cannon  throughout  the 
world. 

Gunpowder  was  first  used  in  the  form  of  dust,  but  its 
great  loss  and  inconvenience  in  use,  and  the  discovery  of 
its  increased  power  in  a  granulated  form,  led,  after  some 
years,  to  its  sole  use  for  cannon  in  that  form. 

In  gun  construction  the  prime  considerations  are  tenacity, 
elasticity,  and  hardness.  Cast  iron,  .wrought  iron,  steel,  and 
(for  the  smaller  ordnance)  an  alloy  of  90  parts  copper  and 
10  parts  tin,  are  found  to  meet  these  conditions  best.  Since 
1860  the  alloy  has  gradually  fallen  into  disuse,  England, 
France,  and  the  U.  S.  being  the  only  nations  who  use  it 
now,  and  even  these  nations  use  it  to  a  very  limited  extent. 
The  present  condition  of  gun  construction  is  mainly  ex- 
perimental. Iron  in  one  form  or  another  is  the  only  ma- 
terial used  for  heavy  artillery,  but  the  particular  form  in 
which  it  is  to  be  used,  whether  as  cast,  wrought,  or  steel,  or 
whether  in  bare,  coils,  or  ingots,  or  in  combination — as,  for 
instance,  steel  or  wrought  iron  interior  and  cast-iron  or 
wire-wrapped  exterior — is  still  undecided,  and  it  is  left  for 
experiments  which  are  still  in  progress  or  to  be  made  here- 
after to  decide  which  is  best.  In  the  U.  S.  cast  iron  is  used 
for  smooth-bore  guns,  and  also  for  rifle  guns,  but  as  its  use 
for  the  latter  has  not  proved  satisfactory,  experiments  are 
now  being  made  with  wrought  iron,  and  with  wire-wrapped 
and  other  built-up  Runs,  with  fair  prospect  of  success.  In 
England  modern  gun  construction  at  one  period  inclined 
tn  the  use  of  a  steel  interior  tube,  strengthened  by  an  ex- 
terior casting  of  iron, "which  is  the  system  of  Palliser.  But 
the  superior  excellence  of  the  inventions  of  Sir  William 
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Armstrong,  improved  by  those  of  Fraser,  have  resulted  in 
the  exclusive  use,  in  that  country  at  present,  of  the  system 
of  these  two  inventors.  This  method  of  gun  construction 
is,  in  brief,  a  steel  core  (or  body  of  the  gun)  strengthened 
by  three  or  more  exterior  tubes  of  coiled  wrought  iron. 
Tho  system  is  at  present  popularly  known  as  the  "  Wool- 
wich." 

In  Germany  and  Russia,  and  some  other  European  na- 
tions, the  Krupp  system  of  heavy  forgings  of  steel  ingots 
is  preferred.  This  last  is  by  far  the  most  expensive,  and 
does  not  always  produce  the  most  durable  guns.  Tho 
question  of  breech  or  muzzle  loading  is  still  an  ondcoided 
one.  The  Germans  seem  to  prefer  the  tirst  n;uiied,  while 
tin-  Knglish,  after  several  years'  adoption  of  the  first,  have 
of  late  abandoned  its  use  and  returned  to  the  muzzle-loader. 
In  the  1".  S.  experiments  still  going  on  have  not  yet  dem- 
onstrated which  principle  is  the  best.  The  advantages 
of  loading  at  the  breech  with  heavy  guns  are  numerous  and 
great,  but  the  serious  mechanical  difficulties  of  perfecting 
the  movable  breech  attachments  have  not  yet  been  satis- 
f:i  -torily  overcome. 

During  the  half  decade  (1855-60),  and  the  succeeding 
de-ado  (1860-70),  enormous  strides  were  made  in  gun  con- 
struction, and  in  that  of  carriages  and  projectiles,  and  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder. 

The  plating  of  vessels  of  war  with  iron,  and  the  increas- 
ing thickness  of  this  armor,  have  led  of  late  years  to  a  very 
great  increase  in  the  size,  weight,  and  calibres  of  sea-coast 
and  naval  cannon,  and  this  in  turn  has  necessitated  very 
radical  changes  in  the  material  and  methods  of  gun  con- 
struction. In  England  the  lead  in  this  direction  was  taken 
by  Sir  William  Armstrong,  who  was  subsequently  followed 
by  Whitworth,  Fraser,  Palliscr,  lilakely,  and  others.  In 
Prussia,  Krupp  at  Essen  struck  out  a  new  method,  which 
has  proved  so  successful  as  to  cause  his  guns  to  be  adopted 
in  largo  numbers  by  Russia,  Austria,  Belgium,  and  Spain, 
in  addition  to  his  own  country.  In  the  U.  S.,  Rodman, 
Dahlgren,  and  Parrott  have  made  their  names  famous  by 
successful  improvements  in  heavy  gun  construction.  Each 
of  the  above-named  inventors  has  given  his  name  to  his 
invention,  and  the  guns  are  so  recognized  throughout  the 
civilized  world. 

The  method  of  Armstrong  is  to  form  the  barrel  or  body 
of  the  gun  by  welding  at  their  ends  several  wrought-iron 
tubes,  each  of  which  is  two  or  three  feet  in  length,  and  is 
formed  by  winding  a  square  bar  of  iron  around  a  mandrel 
and  welding  the  edges.  The  part  of  the  gun  in  rear  of  the 
trunnions  is  strengthened  first  by  an  enveloping  tube  com- 
posed of  a  plate  of  iron  bent  in  a  circular  form  and  its  edges 
welded,  and  secondly  by  another  enveloping  tube  made,  as 
in  the  body  of  the  gun,  of  spiral  coils.  As  at  first  con- 
structed, the  Armstrong  guns  were  all  breech-loaders,  the 
movable  breech  arrangement  consisting  of  a  hollow  screw, 
through  which  the  charge  was  passed  into  the  bore,  and 
a  wedge  which  fitted  into  a  slot  cut  in  the  breech  of  the 
gun  closing  the  rear  end  of  the  bore.  This  wedge  was 
slipped  into  its  place  by  a  hand,  and  kept  there  by  a  few 
turns  of  the  screw.  The  breech-loading  principle  having 
proved  unsatisfactory  in  practice,  it  was  abandoned,  and 
all  Armstrong  guns  were  subsequently  constructed  as  muz- 
zle-loaders. 

Armstrong's  method  of  construction  has  been  consider- 
ably modified  by  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Fraser,  a  leading 
employe"  in  the  royal  arsenal  at  Woolwich.  These  modifi- 
cations consisted,  in  brief,  in  reducing  the  number  of  coils, 
shrinking  on  the  outer  coils  and  trunnion-block  together, 
introducing  offsets  or  shoulders  for  hooking  or  securing  the 
different  parts  to  each  other,  and  in  using  a  cheaper  iron 
for  the  outer  coils.  These  modifications,  while  they  did 
not  improve  the  strength  of  Armstrong's  original  inven- 
tion, reduced  the  cost  of  the  gun  nearly  50  per  cent.  As 
thus  reduced  the  cost  of  Woolwich  guns  is  about  double 
that  of  cast-iron  guns  in  the  U.  S.  of  equal  weight.  Early 
in  lsi',7,  Fraser  still  further  modified  his  method  by  con- 
structing his  guns,  up  to  those  of  9-inch  calibre  or  250- 
pounders,  of  four  separate  parts:  1st,  the  inner  (or  A) 
tube,  a  solid  steel  forging,  tempered  in  oil,  roughly  bored 
out  to  a  calibre  slightly  less  than  the  proper  one ;  2d,  an 
outer  (or  B)  tube,  composed  of  two  single  and  slightly 
taper  coils  of  wrought  iron,  united  together  endways, 
n mgh  turned  and  shrunk  on  to  the  inner  (or  A)  tube, 
whieh  is  accurately  turned  down  to  receive  it,  the  process 
being  easier  to  turn  down  the  inner  tube  than  to  bore  the 
outer  one ;  .'id,  a  breech-coil  or  jacket,  composed  of  a  triple 
coil,  a  double  coil,  and  a  trunnion-ring  made  and  welded 
tipgi-ther:  and  4th.  the  case-able.  Guns  of  this  character 
have  been  constructed  of  7-inch  (115-pounder),  8-inch  (180- 
pounder),  9-inch  (250-pounder),  10-inch  (H50-poundcr), 
and,  more  lately  (1871),  12-inch  (600-poundcr).  Fig.  4 
shows  the  Woolwich  25-ton  (12-inch)  gun  on  its  carriage. 
Still  more  recently,  a  gun  of  11.6  calibre,  of  greater  weight 


and  throwing  a  projectile  weighing  700  pounds,  has  been 
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made.  This  last  gun  is  what  is  popularly  known  as  the 
35-ton  gun,  or  "the  Woolwich  Infant."  (Fig.  5.)  In  the 
calibres  of  the  Fraser  system  above  9-inch  one  or  two  ad- 
ditional exterior  coils  are  used.  For  its  size  and  weight, 
the  9-inch  Fraser  gun  is  probably  the  most  efficient  gun  in 
the  world. 

Fin.  -.. 


Whitworth's  method  is  to  construct  the  gun  of  a  low 
steel,  the  hoops  cast  hollow,  hammered  over  a  steel  man- 
drel, annealed,  and  forced  together  (or  the  gun  built  up) 
by  hydraulic  pressure.  The  breech-pin,  which  is  made  of 
harder  steel  than  the  body  of  the  gun,  is  screwed  into  its 
place.  The  striking  peculiarity  of  Whitworth's  gun  is  the 
cross-section  of  its  bore,  which  is  hexagonal. 

The  Blakely  gun  is  composed  of  a  barrel  of  low  steel, 
over  which  is  shrunk  a  tube  of  less  elastic  steel,  and  over 
all  a  cast-iron  tube  or  jacket,  to  which  the  trunnions  are 
attached.  The  two  steel  tubes  are  cast  hollow,  hammered 
over  mandrels,  and  annealed.  The  projectiles  for  these 
guns  are  on  the  expanding  principle. 

The  Palliscr  method  is  to  insert  a  steel  tube  in  the  bore 
of  a  cast-iron  gun,  either  from  the  muzzle,  where  it  is 
secured  by  one  or  more  steel  screw-washers,  or  from  the 
breech,  in  which  case  the  steel  tube  only  extends  a  short 
distance  beyond  the  scat  of  the  charge,  and  is  secured  in 
its  place  by  a  screw  breech-plug.  This  method  affords  the 
opportunity  of  utilizing  smooth-bore  guns  of  older  sys- 
tems by  their  conversion  into  rifie  guns  of  considerable 
power  and  endurance. 

The  method  of  Mr.  Francis  Krupp  of  Essen,  Prussia,  is 
to  fabricate  the  body  of  his  gun  from  a  solid  ingot  of  low 
Fio.  6. 


steel  worked  under  heavy  steam-hammers.     The    gun  is 
strengthened    by   three   or   more    steel   tubes,    which   are 
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shrunk  upon  the  central  tube  or  mass  of  the  gun,  the  last 

ring  or  lulu'  cndo-ing  tin-  breech  being  forged  in  one  p> 

with  the  trunnions,  and  made  without  any  weld.  The 
rings  are  ut'  ditVcrcni  lengths,  as  is  usual  with  built-up 
guns,  nint  tin-  \vhole  gun  is  diminished  in  thickness  to- 
wards tho  inu/./.le,  not  by  tapering,  but  by  being  turned 
with  concentric  steps  of  diminished  heights.  Fig.  8  shows 
one  of  Krupp's  field  guns  on  its  carriage.  Besides  sev- 
eral thousand  lidd  guns.  Krupp  has  fabricated  nearly  2000 
of  6-inch,  7-inch.  N  inch,  '.I  inch,  11-inch,  12-inch  and  14- 
inc-h  calibre,  Of  the  last  named  monsters  (of  which  two 
lm\"  I.e. MI  made),  both  have  successfully  stood  tho  proof 
of  nearly  \7»  pounds  of  prismatic  powder  and  a  1200- 
IMMUI.I  projectile.  Tho  14-inoli  Krupp  gun  weighs  fifty 

tons.   (Pig.7.)   The  first  of  its  kind  require. 1  ih niinuous 

labor,  night,  ami  day.  of  sixteen  months,  and,  with  its  car- 
riage and  the  tan  table  (both  of  steel)  on  which  it  is 
mounted,  cost  $110,000,  gold.  Krupp's  partiality  for  steel 
induces  him  to  make  all  of  his  projectiles  and  gun-carriages 
of  that  material. 


In  tho  Parrott  method  the  body  of  tho  piece,  or  rather 
the  gun  itself,  is  of  rust  iron,  east  hollow,  and  cooled  from 
the  inside  (after  the  plan  of  Hodman)  for  the  larger  cali- 
bres, and  strengthened  about  the  seat  of  the  charge  by  an 
exterior  tube  of  wrought-iron  bars  spirally  coiled  and 
shrunk  on.  For  this  purpose  this  portion  of  the  gun  is 
turned  down  to  a  cylindrical  form.  Besides  his  field-guns 
of  3  iuchcs  (10-pounder)  and  3.62  inches  (20-pouuder), 
and  his  siege-gun  of  4.2  (30-pounder),  Captain  Parrott 
has  constructed  sea-coast  and  ship-guns  of  6.4  inches 
(100-pounder),  8  inches  (200-pounder),  and  10  inches 
(300-pounder).  His  mode  of  rifling  is  the  increasing  or 
gaining  twist.  The  Parrott  gun  is  serviceable,  of  consid- 
erable endurance,  ami,  when  Parrott  projectiles  are  used, 
of  most  excellent  accuracy.  Tho  10-pounder,  30-pounder, 
and  loo  pi  MI  inter  seem  to  give  better  results  than  the  other 
calibres.  Fig.  8  shows  the  Parrott  200-pounder. 

FIG.  8. 
***« 


The  method  of  Admiral  Dahlgrcn  of  the  U.  S.  navy  has 
been  illustrated  only  in  guns  for  naval  uses.  His  guns 
are  of  cast  iron  cast  solid,  and  cooled  from  the  exterior ; 
they  are  of  great  thickness  at  tho  breech  and  as  far  for- 
ward as  the  trunnions,  and  from  thence  to  the  muzzle 
rapidly  diminishing  in  thickness,  so  that  their  external 
configuration  is  not.  unlike  that  of  a  chnmpagnc-bottle. 
Hahlgrcn  guns  are  chiefly  of  9-inch  nnd  11-inch  calibre, 
and  are  adapted  exclusively  for  hollow  projectiles.  A 
10-inch  Dahlgrcn  gun  for  firing  solid  shot  has,  however, 
been  put  in  service.  Tho  15-inch  and  20-inch  naval  guns. 
although  they  have  in  great  degree  the  exterior  form 
of  the  I>ahlgren.  are  cast  hollow,  cooled  from  the  inside, 
and  have  the  elliptical  bottom  of  the  bore,  which  arc  cha- 
istic  features  of  the  Rodman  plan.  The  9-inch, 
10- inch,  and  II -inch  Dahlgrcn  guns  have  the  bottom  of 
bore  in  the  ennieiil  form  of  what  is  known  as  "the  Gomer 
chamber." 

The  _-uns  of  f!cn.  Rodman  of  the  U.S.  ordnance  corps 
Ml  of  cast  iron,  and  are  cast  hollow  and  cooled  from 
the  inside,  the  exterior  being  meantime  kept  from  rapid 
cooling  by  fires  built  around  the  gun  in  the  casting-pit. 
Rodman  guns  are  further  distinguished  by  great  thickness 
of  metal  at  the  breech,  by  graceful  curves  of  their  exterior 


lines,  by  the  absence  of  all  exterior  ornamentations,  sharp 
angles,  or  edge-,  and  of  the  cascablc  and  swell  of  tho 
muzzle,  and  by  having  tho  trunnions  at  tho  centre  of  grav- 
ity, thus  doing  away  with  preponderance'  un.J  greatly  facil- 
itating the  service  of  the  gun.  Hodman  guns  are  both 
smooth-bore  and  rifled.  Tho  calibres  of  tin  smooth-bore 
guns  are  8  inches,  10  inches,  1 3  inches,  15  inches,  and  20  inch- 
es, and  of  the  rifle,  8  inches  (corresponding  exteriorly  to  10- 
inch  s.-b),  10  inches  (to  13-inch  s.-b.),  nnd  12  inches  (to  15- 
inch  s.-b.),  three  dimensions  of  carriage  thus  answering  for 
six  guns.  All  Hodman  guns  arc  adapted  to  the  use  of  solid 
as  well  as  hollow  projectiles.  The  l.Vinch  Hodman  gun 
weighs  25  tons,  the  solid  shot  450  pounds,  and  the  powder- 
charge  100  pounds  mammoth  powder.  The  20-inch  Hod- 
man weighs  58  tons,  its  solid  shot  1000  pounds,  and  its 
powder-charge  180  pounds  mammoth  powder.  Fig,  0 
shows  the  Rodman  15-inch  gun. 
Fio.  9. 


In  the  U.  S.,  in  1856,  the  systems  of  artillery  in  use  for 
the  land  service  were  as  follows : 

Field  Artillery. — 0-poundcr  and  12-pounder  guns  and 
12,  24,  32-poundcr  howitzers — six  different  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, and  seven  different  kinds  of  carriages;  the  12- 
pounder  howitzer  mounting  on  three  different  kinds  of 
carriage. 

Siege  Artillery. — 12-pounder,  18-pounder,  and  24-poun- 
der  guns;  8-inch  howitzer;  and  cochorn,  8-inch  and  10- 
inch  mortars — six  different  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  as 
many  different  carriages. 

Sea-Coatt  Artillery. — 24-pounder,  32-poundcr,  and  4 
pounder  guns;   8-inch  and  10-inch  columbiads;  and  10- 
inch  and  12-inch  mortars — seven  different  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, and  as  many  different  carriages. 

All  of  the  various  carriages  were  of  wood. 

The  system  of  artillery  for  the  land  service  in  use  in  the 
U.  8.  in  1873  arc  as  follows: 

Field  Artillery. — 3-inch  rifle  and  12-ponnder  smooth- 
bore— two  guns  and  two  carriages.  Fig.  10  is  the  3-inch 
rifle,  model  of  1861,  and  at  present  in  use. 


TFTT 

3-inch  Rifled  Field-gun,  model  1861. 

Fig.  1 1  shows  the  12-poundcr  smooth-bore  on  its  carriage. 
Fio.  11. 


12-Pounder,  Gun  and  Carriage. 

The  3-inch  rifle  (Fig.  10)  is  soon  to  be  superseded  by  a 
Fio.  12. 


new  .'U-inch  (Hodman)  rifle,  model  of  I--7II.  .-hown  in  Fig. 
12.     This  is  to  be  mounted  on  tho  same  carriage  as  the  12- 
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pounder  smooth-bore  (Fig.  11),  the  weight  being  about 
the  same. 

Siiiji:  Ariitlrn/. — •li-inuli  rifle,  S-iueh  howitzer:  8-inch, 
10-iuuh,  and  coeliorn  mortars — five  pieces  of  urduauco  and 
five  carriage.-. 

Seit-<'<ii"l  Arti'/liri/. — 10-inch,  13-inch,  li-inch,  and  20- 
ineh  smooth-bore  guns ;  S-inch.  Ill-inch,  mid  12-inch  riile 
guns;  Ill-inch,  13-inch,  and  16-inch  morlars — ten  different 
pieces  of  ordnance  ;iin!  s,  \  ni  carriages,  the  10-inch  smooth- 
bore and  S-inch  rifle,  the  13-inch  smooth-bore  »ud  10-ineli 
rille,  anil  the  15-inch  smooth-bore  and  12-inch  ritle,  having 
respectively  the  same  exterior  dimensions  and  mounting  on 
the  same  carriage. 

All  of  the  sea-coast  ordnance  and  the  mortars  of  the 
siege  system  have  wrought-iron  carriages. 

For  two  centuries  after  the  invention  of  cannon  no  at- 
tempts appear  to  have  been  made  to  classify  or  arrange 
the  various  sizes  and  descriptions,  or  to  systematize  (lie 
organization  of  the  material  or  troops  of  the  artillery.  So 
numerous  were  the  varieties  that  were  brought  into  the 
field,  and  actually  used  in  battle,  that  great  confusion  in 
manoeuvre,  difficulty  in  supply  of  ammunition,  and  uncer- 
tainty as  to  results  ensued.  These  disadvantages  finally 
became  so  many  and  great  that  reform  of  some  kind  was 
essential.  In  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  under 
Francis  I.  of  France,  this  confusion  was  reduced  to  some 
sort  of  system,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  same  century, 
under  Henry  II.  of  France,  greater  simplification  and 
more  systematic  arrangement  were  introduced.  The  vari- 
eties of  guns  were  reduced  to  six  in  all.  It  was  not  until 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  afterwards  that  any  radi- 
cal and  permanent  classification  and  organization  was 
effected.  (Jiistavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  made  improve- 
ments in  the  direction  of  increased  mobility  of  field  artil- 
lery, and  the  genius  of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia 
aided  materially  in  the  same  direction,  particularly  by 
the  introduction  of  horse  artillery.  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
also,  in  his  day,  instituted  many  advantageous  changes  in 
the  organization,  mobility,  and  use  of  artillery.  Early  in 
the  eighteenth  century  the  French  general  of  artillery,  Bo 
la  Valliere,  reduced  the  number  of  calibres  to  five,  and  im- 
proved the  construction  and  reduced  the  number  of  gun- 
carriages.  Soon  after  the  middle  of  this  century,  or  about 
1765,  the  French  general  of  artillery,  Do  Gribcauval, 
effected  more  extensive  and  advantageous  reforms.  Ho 
separated  the  field  system  from  the  siege,  reduced  tho 
charges  of  powder,  and  diminished  the  weight  of  field 
artillery;  introduced  iron  axlctrees,  cartridges,  elevating 
screws,  tangent  scales,  perfect  uniformity  in  carriage  con- 
struction, and  improved  the  draught  of  artillery  when 
upon  the  road  by  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  wheels, 
altering  the  position  of  tho  siege-gun  on  its  carriage,  and 
the  manner  of  attaching  the  horses  to  all  guns.  These 
reforms  were  great,  and  were  so  excellent  as  to  ensure  the 
permanency  of  many  of  them  as  the  basis  of  the  system 
of  the  present  day. 

.  The  improvements  in  artillery  of  the  nineteenth  century 
have  been  numerous  and  important,  in  fact,  during  the  first 
two  decades  of  its  last  half  these  improvements  have  been 
greater  than  at  any  period  since  the  discovery  of  gun- 
powder. In  1827  tho  construction  and  form  of  gun-car- 
riages were  simplified,  the  models  of  guns  were  improved, 
and  the  number  of  calibres  still  further  reduced.  In  1850, 
Louis  Xapoleon,  afterwards  emperor  of  France,  simplified 
the  field-artillery  system  by  the  invention  of  a  gun-how- 
itzer, a  12-pounder,  which  took  the  place  of  the  8,  9,  and 
12-poundcr  guns,  and  12,  24,  and  32-pounder  howitzers  of 
the  then  existing  system.  Since  tho  last-named  date  up  to 
the  present  the  chief  changes  may  be  stated  iu  brief  as  fol- 
lows: 1st,  improvement  in  the  quality  of  iron  for  gun-con- 
struction, and  in  the  methods  of  its  preparation  and  use; 
2d,  increased  size  and  efficiency  of  heavy  guns:  3d,  the 
successful  application  and  general  introduction  of  the  rifle 
principle;  4th,  more  general  use  of  hollow  projectiles,  and 
especially  of  shells  for  heavy  guns  ;  5th,  the  substitution 
of  iron  for  wood  in  tho  construction  of  gun-carriages. 

The  greatly  increasing  size  of  heavy  guns  of  cast,  iron 
involved  many  mechanical  difficulties  of  construction,  and 
finally  exceeded  the  limits  of  the  possibility  of  perfect  cast- 
ings. As  early  as  1811-15,  Captain  (afterwards  (leneral) 
Hodman,  a  highly  intelligent  officer  of  the  U.  8.  ordnance 
corps,  instituted  a  scries  of  scientific  investigations,  follow  ed 
by  experiments,  having  for  their  object  the  removal  of  this 
difficulty.  These  investigations,  pursued  through  several 
years,  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  Hodman's  system  of 
hollow  easting  and  cooling  from  the  interior,  which  renders 
perfectly  practie.il'lc  the  casting  of  iron  guns  of  reliable 
cii'lurance  of  the  largest  necessary  calibre.  Perfect  success 
having  attended  the  fabrication,  by  this  method,  of  8-inch 
ami  10-inch  guns,  Rodman  suggested  the  casting  of  a 
15-inch  gun,  which  was  successfully  accomplished  in  1800, 


and  was  followed  by  the  subsequent  fabrication  of  several 
hundred  others.  A  20-inch  gun  was  next  projected  by 
Rodman,  :'.nd  the  first  one  was  successfully  cast  in  1st,.;. 
Kiilc  guns  of  large  calibre  have  also  been  cast  by  the  same 
method,  but,  whether  caused  by  imperfect  form  or  construc- 
tion of  the  projectile,  or  for  other  reasons,  those  of  the 
largest  calibre  (  I-  inches)  have  not  possessed  sufficient  en- 
durance to  resist  the  immense  strains  to  which  such  guns 
are  Mibjeeted.  The  further  fabrication  of  such  cannon  has 
therefore  been  suspended  ill  the  U.  S. 

Many  changes,  looking  to  the  substitution  of  some  other 
explosive  compound  for  gunpowder,  have  been  projected 
from  time  to  time,  but,  although  about  ten  years  ago  gun- 
cotton  promised  to  afford  the  advantages  sought  after,  its 
use,  at  no  time  extending  beyond  Austria,  was  soon  found 
inexpedient,  ami  was  discontinued.  < Jun-cotlon,  nitro- 
glycerine, and  its  various  compounds,  dualin,  dynamite, 
lithofraeteur,  etc.,  while  they  are  excellent  for  mining, 
blasting,  or  ordinary  explosive  purposes,  arc  found  to  be 
too  quick  and  powerful  tor  use  in  firearms,  either  small  or 
great.  A  wide  range  of  experiment,  however,  has  shown 
that  gunpowder  can  be  greatly  improved  by  greater  care  iu 
the  selection  and  manipulation  of  its  ingredients,  and  by 
increased  uniformity  in  the  form  and  si/cot'ils  grains.  Ex- 
periment has  further  demonstrated  that  it  is  essential  to 
vary  tho  sizo  of  the  grain  for  different  calibres  of  cannon  ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  large-grained  (or  slower-burning)  gun- 
powder is  more  advantageous  for  the  larger  cannon,  since 
it  gives  increased  initial  velocity  with  decreased  pressure 
on  the  walls  of  tho  gun.  This  has  resulted  in  the  classiti- 
cation  of  gunpowder  in  the  U.  S.  service  into  five  kinds  :  1, 
ri/tc  juni-dcr,  for  pistols  and  carbines;  2,  »<«<*/.•'•/,  for  rilled 
muskets;  3,  mortar,  for  field  and  siege-guns  and  mortars; 
4,  cannon,  for  tho  smaller  calibres  of  sea-coast  guns ;  5, 
iitummiitlt.i'm  15-inch  and  larger  guns. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  mammoth  powder  have  been  so  marked  that  with 
charges  of  similar  weights  the  initial  velocity  of  a  10-inch 
projectile  has  been  increased  from  1300  or  1400  feet  per 
second,  with  a  pressure  of  40,000  to  00,000  pounds  per 
square  inch,  to  1800  feet  per  second,  with  a  pressure  of  It  -s 
than  30,0110  pounds  per  square  inch.  As  the  work  done  by 
the  impact  of  a  projectile  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
squareof  its  velocity,  it  is  obvious  how  great  are  the  advan- 
tages which  have  thus  been  obtained. 

The  condition  of  artillery  throughout  the  civilized  world 
is  at  tho  present  time  in  a  great  degree  tentat  i ve  or  experi- 
mental— probably  more  so  than  at  any  time  since  gun- 
powder was  discovered.  The  proper  proportion  of  artillery 
to  other  arms,  of  tho  various  classes  ami  calibres  to  one  an- 
other, and  of  the  different  kinds  or  varieties  of  projeclihs 
most  suitable  for  use,  are  all  at  present  unsolved  problems. 

In  tho  organization  of  arums  lor  the  field  the  proportion 
of  artillery  to  tho  other  arms  has  at  various  periods  of  the 
world's  history  varied  between  the  limits  of  one  gun  per 
1000  infantry  to  six  per  1000.  Too  great  a  proportion  of 
artillery  may  give  confidence  to  raw  and  inexpert 
troops,  but  it  encumbers  an  army  with  an  unwieldy  train, 
and  thus  impairs  its  mobility.  Too  small  a  proportion 
weakens  tho  army's  efficiency  for  many  defensive  a:-  «> 
offensive  operations,  ami  renders  some  military  operations 
exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  altogether  impracticable.  The 
topographical  features  of  the  theatre  of  war.  and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  enemy's  organization,  exercise  a  material  in- 
fluence in  tho  problem. 

In  the  war  in  the  Crimea  (England,  France,  Sardinia,  and 
Turkey  against  Russia)  the  proportion  of  artillery  was 
rather  less  than  three  guns  per  1000  infantry  and  one  per 
1000  cavalry.  In  the  Italian  campaign  (France  and  Sar- 
dinia against  Austria)  the  proportion  was  rather  more,  say 
three  and  a  quarter  to  three  and  a  half  gnus  per  1000  in- 
fantry. In  the  seven  weeks'  war  (Prussia  against  Austria, 
Saxony,  and  Uavaria)  the  proportion  was  aliout  tile  same, 
with  perhaps  a  slight  excess  on  the  part  of  Austria.  In  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  of  IS70-71  the  proportion  was  three 
guns  per  1000  infantry  on  the  part  of  the  French,  and  about 
four  per  10(10  on  the  part  of  the  Germans. 

In  our  recent  civil  war  (1861-65)  the  proportion  was 
fixed  at  the  outset  at  three  guns  per  1000  infantry,  and  two 
per  10(10  cavalry,  with  the  intention  of  reducing  the  for- 
mer to  two  guns  as  the  infantry  became  more  experienced 
and  staunch.  During  the  last  year  of  the  war  the  propor- 
tion was  reduced  in  the  armies  commanded  by  General 
Sherman  to  about  one  and  a  half  guns  per  1000  infantry 
and  one  gun  per  1000  cavalry,  in  order  that  the  mobility 
of  tho  armies  for  tho  extraordinarily  long  and  rapid 
marches  they  had  to  make  might  be  increased.  Vnder  tho 
circumstances  this  proportion  was  found  to  be  quite  suf- 
ficient. These  circumstances  were  exceptional  and  abnor- 
mal, and  perhaps  unlikely  to  occur  again.  It  is  therefore 
not  considered  to  be  advantageous  to  reduce  the  proportion 
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of  artillery  lie-low  two  and  a  hull'  to  three  pieces  per  1000 
iiit'jinlrv,  uiilr.-.-  the  topographical  t'ralun-  of  the  theatre 
nl'  \v;ir  are  mountainou  or  dciisch  wooded. 

Tho  organisation  "I  the  artillery  of  tlir  armies  of  the 
1".  S.  'luring  tlir  civil  war  was  designed  and  executed  by 
the  writer.  Peculiar  circumstances  compelled  this  organi- 
/.iilion  to  he  .-oliicuhiil  ha-liU  decided  upon  and  adopted. 
It  therefore'  unavoidably  included  lit  the  out-et  a  variety 

of   unsuitable  eallbie-.   hn!    ;|-   - is   betlcr  and   more   lint 

form  material  could  l>e  fabricated  and  placed  in  the  h.m<l- 
of  the  artillery  troop*  this  temporary  anomaly  ceased,  and 

but    two    callhies    ol    lichl-guns    Were    kept  ill   Ihr    service 

the  3-inch  rifle  and  the  light  I'.'  pounder  -month  Lore,  aud 
in  the  proportion  of  one  of  the  former  to  two  id'  tin-  latter. 
The  generally  wooded  diaiartrr  of  tin-  theatre  of  war  neu- 
tralized in  :!  L'rent  degree  the  advantages  of  rilled  guns. 
and  rendered  this  proportion  the  nio-t  desirable.  I  or  siege 
purposes  the  ordnanee  used  were  1.1.'  ineh  and  t..i  inch  ri- 
fled guns,  8-inch  howit/ers,  and  8-inch  and  10-inch  mor- 
tars. At  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  where  unusual  facilitic- 
of  water-transportation  greatly  favored  their  use,  100- 
jioiinder  and  200  pounder  rille  guns  and  10-ineh  and  12- 
inch  sen-coast  mortars  were  put  in  liaitery.  For  guns  of 
Eosition  in  permanent  field-works  and  fortified  intrenched 
lies,  such  as  the  defences  of  Wa-hington.  '2  f  and  '(2- 
pouuders  of  the  sea -coast  smooth-bore  synteui  wore  exten- 
si\  el  v  rmp!n\  eil.  the-c  guns  having  heen  fouud  ou  hand  at 
the  Washington  Arsenal. 

The  whole  numlier  of  field-guns  which  were  equipped 
and  took  the  field  witli  the  various  armies  of  the  1  .  S. 
during  the  civil  war  was  about  l,">00,  and  they  were  trans- 
ported or  accompanied  by  40,000  horses,  aud  served  by 
about  48,001)  men. 

Tho  number  of  guns  of  position  in  use  in  the  various 
field-works  or  intrenched  lines  during  the  same  war  wtis 
about  ll'HO,  and  they  were  scried  by  about  22,000  men. 
In  the  defences  of  Washington  alone  the  number  of  im- 
placemcnts  tor  cannon  were  1600,  and  there  were  actually 
mounted  and  in  position  807  guns  and  SM  mortars,  which 
were  served  by  l.s.SOO  men.  These  defences,  thrown  up  by 
the  engineers  under  the  direction  of  General  Barnard, 
were  the  most  extensive  known  in  history,  exceeding  even 
the  famous  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  designed  by  Wellington 
for  the  defence  of  the  British  army  in  Spain.  They  were 
37  miles  in  circuit,  consisted  of  68  separate  forts  (whose 
aggregate  perimeter  was  13  miles)  aud  93  batteries,  the 
whole  connected  by  20  miles  of  rifle-trenches.  More  than 
30  miles  of  road  practicable  for  artillery  were  constructed 
concentric  with  the  interior  of  this  extensive  line.  The 
armament  of  these  defences  was  served  by  1H,600  skilled 
artillerymen,  for  whose  organization,  instruction,  aud 
progress  especial  care  was  taken  by  the  writer  when  chief 
of  artillery.  Kvery  foot  of  the  approaches  to  these  works 
was  cleared  of  obstructions,  and  was  directed  in  orders  to 
be  so  carefully  scrutini/.ed  and  studied  by  the  artillerymen 
of  the  various  forts  that  the  elevation  of  the  guns  and  the 
length  of  fuse  for  the  hollow  projectiles  were  ascertained 
by  actual  experiment  for  every  part  of  them.  There  were 
no  finer  and  better  instructed  troops  in  the  world  than  the 
heavy  artillery  regiments  which  garrisoned  the  defences  of 
\Va-hingion  during  the  year  1863  and  a  portion  of  the 
years  1SI12  and  1st;  I. 

The  personnel  of  the  field  artillery  of  the  armies  of  the 
U.  S.  during  the  great  war  alluded  to  was  composed  in 
great  part  of  volunteers,  but,  though  raw  and  uninstructed 
at  first,  such  was  the  /.eal  and  intelligence  of  officers  and 
enlisted  men  that  most  of  them  linally  became  as  well  in- 
structed, as  rapid  in  their  movements,  as  accurate  in  their 
fire,  and  as  steady  in  their  courage,  as  veteran  regular 
troops.  The  horse-artillery  portion  of  the  tield  artillery 
was.  with  only  three  exceptions,  composed  entirely  of  bat- 
teries of  the  regular  army.  They  wore  of  course  attached 
to  the  cavalry,  opened  and  maintained  the  action  for  them 
in  regular  tields  of  battle,  accompanied  that  body  even  on 
those  rapid  and  sometimes  remote  ••  cavalry  raids  "  upon 
the  enemy's  communications  and  completely  around  his 
rear  which  constituted  so  extraordinary  a  feature  in  the 
late  civil  war.  The  -cr\  ices  of  this  body  of  artillery  could 
not  possibly  be  excelled  in  brilliancy  and  flan. 

The  fnio;m  of  the  artillery  in  the  regular  army  of  the 
1'.  S.  arc  at  pre-ent  i  l.s;:!i  organized  in  regiments,  the  de- 
tails of  which  are  as  follows:  Five  regiments,  each  (  . 
ing  of  I  colonel,  I  lieutenant-colonel,  :;  majors,  1  adjutant, 
1  quartermaster.  1  sergeant-major.  1  quartermaster-ser- 
geant. '2  principal  musicians,  and  I  '2  batteries.  Kaeh  bat- 
tery consists  ot  I  captain,  '1  first  lieutenants,  2  second  lieu- 
t»  iiants,  and  Kill  enlisted  men  ( sergeants,  corporals,  arti- 
ficers, musicians,  and  privates).  In  tin t  peace  the' 

President  is  authori/.ed  to  reduce  the  battery  organization 
to  I  captain.  1  first  lieutenant.  1  second  lieutenant,  and  60 
privates.  The  law  requires  that  one  battery  in  each  regi- 


ment »h»U  be  ••  mounted  " — i.  e.  equipped  with  guns,  horses, 
etc. — auelgi\csthc  1're-nlenl  di-criln.n  '  many 

of  the  others  as  the  exigency  of  the  pin  may 

seem   to  him   to  denruid.      I  or  the  purpose  oi    dillu.-ing 

throughout  the    regiment    instinct in   light   arlilbi 

ordeis  of  the  war  department  require  thai  cadi  lieutenant 
shall  .-eric  a  tour  ol  two  years  in  the  inounlcd  battery. 
When  not  thus  mounted  the  remaining  battrnc-  ot  artil- 
lery serve  as  heavy  or  garrison  artillery  ill  the  sea-coast 
fortifications. 

flu-  personal  armament  of  an  artilleryman  of  the  mounted 
baitcric-.  whether  tield  or  siege,  is  a  pistol  and  sabre  for 
the  sergeants,  trumpeters,  and  drircrs,  and  a  sabre  only  for 
each  cannoneer.  The  personal  armament  of  the  artilierv- 
man  of  the  heavy  or  garrison  batteries,  which  serve  in  the 
sea-coast  fortifications,  is  the  rille  musket  and  other  equip- 
ment of  the  infantry  soldier. 

The  organization,  as  regards  materiel,  of  a  mounted  bat- 
tery of  the  I".  S.  Held  artillery,  when  on  a  war-footing,  it 

G  guns,  li  caissons,  I  battery  wag 1  travelling  forge,  and 

112  horses;  and  when  ou  a  peace  tooting  it  is  li  gun-,  li 
eaissons,  and  80  horses,  or  sometimes  4  guns,  4  caissons, 
aud  60  horses.  Guns  of  different  calibres  or  descriptions 
are  never  as-emhled  in  the  same  battery  ;  and  in  times  of 
war  field-batteries  are  attached  to  divisions  (sometimes  to 
corps  d'armee),  and  not  to  brigades.  Tho  equipment  of 
ammunition  of  a  field-battery  for  active  service  in  war  is 
400  rounds  per  gun,  of  which  200  rounds  are  carried  with 
each  rifle-gun  (3-inch)  and  its  caisson,  or  128  rounds  with 
each  12-pound  gun  (smooth-bore)  and  its  caisson;  the  re- 
mainder oeingcarried  in  the  ordinary  army  transport-wagon, 
but  accompanying  the  battery  and  under  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  its  captain. 

The  organization  of  a  siege-battery  in  the  U.  S.  service 
is  4  guns,  1  battery  wagon,  1  travelling  forge,  and  60  horses. 
The  amount  of  ammunition  which  accompanies  the  siege- 
battery  is  260  rounds  per  gun,  aud  it  is  transported  in  the 
ordinary  army  transport-wagon. 

WILLIAM  F.  BARRY,  U.  S.  Army. 

Artillery,  Schools  of.  Special  schools  for  instruction 
in  artillery  have  for  many  years  been  organized  and  main- 
tained by  the  various  nations  of  the  civilized  world  as  a 
component  part  of  their  military  establishment.  As  early 
as  A.  U.  1616  such  a  school  was  organized  by  the  Vene- 
tians. A  few  years  later,  Charles  V.  established  a  school 
of  artillery  in  Spain,  and  another  in  .Sicily.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  next  century  ( 1676)  a  school  for  practical  instruc- 
tion in  artillery  was  established  by  Louis  XIV.  of  Franco 
at  Douai,  and  a  few  years  later  instruction  in  the  thtury  ot 
the  science  was  added  to  its  course.  About  the  same  tune 
an  artillery  school  was  organized  in  Saxony,  aud  some 
years  subsequently  by  the  other  nations  of  Germany.  In 
Sweden,  Austria,  and  Russia  such  schools  were  in  existence 
before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  About  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  artillery  school  at 
Woolwich  was  established  in  England. 

In  some  nations  the  school  is  a  joint  one  for  artillerists 
and  engineers,  but  this  is  exceptional,  the  general  rule 
being  to  keep  the  instruction  of  these  two  scientific  corps 
separate  and  distinct.  In  the  U.  8.  an  artillery  school  for 
practice  was  established  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  in  1M23,  and 
it  continued  in  existence  for  about  six  years,  and  as  a  prac- 
tical school  solely,  when  the  exigencies  of  the  military  ser- 
vice (duo  chiefly  to  Indian  wars)  caused  its  discontinuance. 
This  school  was  commanded  successively  by  Col.  Fenwick 
and  Lieut. -Col.  Eustis.  In  May,  1H68,  a  school  for  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  instruction  was  organized  at  the  same 
place,  under  the  command  of  Lieut-Col.  Harvey  Brown, 
who  in  less  than  two  years  was  succeeded  by  Licut.-Col. 
Uimmick.  This  school  languished  ut'ler  the  first  year  and 
a  half  of  its  existence,  and  was  finally  brought  to  an  end  in 
1861  by  the  great  civil  war.  In  Nov.,  1867,  nn  artillery 
school  for  theoretical  as  well  as  practical  instruction  was 
again  established  at  Fort  Monroe,  and  has  since  continued 
uninterruptedly  up  to  the  present  date  (1873).  This  school 
was  organized  under  the  command  of  Brevet  Maj.-Gen. 
Barry,  who  still  remains  at  the  head  of  its  direction. 

The  general  course  of  instruction  at  all  artillery  schools 
is  divided  into  the  prurtical  and  theoretical.  The  theo- 
retical comprises  mathematics,  military  surveying!  as  much 
of  physical  science  as  is  essential  for  the  artilleryman, 
military  engineering,  military  history,  etc.  etc.;  and  in  the 
practical  is  included  the  drill  and  service  of,  and  target  prac- 
tice with,  all  kinds  of  ordnance,  I  lie  lay  ing  out  and  construc- 
tion of  batteries,  and  the  duties  of  the  artillery  laboratory. 
In  some  schools  of  artillery  the  instruction  only  of  the  com- 
missioned officers  of  that  arm  is  the  object,  while  in  others 
instruction  is  extended  to  the  non-commissioned  officers 
and  other  enlisted  men.  In  the  artillery  school  of  the  I  .  S. 
army  the  instruction  is  theoretical  and  praetieal,  and  is 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  enlisted  men  of  all  ranks,  as 
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well  as  fur  commissioned  officers.  This  school  is  com- 
manded l>y  a  colonel  of  artillery,  assisted  by  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  (who  superintends  the  theoretical  instruction)  and 
a  major  (who  superintends  the  practical  instruction).  The 
scholastic  affairs  of  the  institution  are  supervised  by  a.  staff 
composed  of  the  commandant,  the  two  other  field-officers, 
and  tin'  ordnance-officer  who  commands  the  arsenal  at 
Fort  Monroe.  The  adjutant  of  the  school  is  the  secretary 
of  the  staff.  Each  of  the  five  regiments  of  artillery  in  the 
army  of  the  U.  S.  has  one  foot-battery  and  its  captain  sta- 
tioned at  the  school.  Upon  each  of  these  five  captains  arc 
devolved  the  duties  of  instructor.  From  each  regiment  of 
artillery  two  first  lieutenants  and  two  second  lieutenants 
are  annually  sent  to  the  school  for  instruction.  The  course 
of  instruction  extends  over  one  year,  and  is  conducted  on 
a  similar  plan  to  that  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  There  are  two  examinations  in  each  year  for  the 
officers,  and  one  for  the  enlisted  men.  The  first,  during 
the  last  week  in  August,  is  for  the  officers,  and  is  in  mathe- 
matics only  ;  the  second,  commencing  April  1,  is  for  officers 
and  enlisted  men,  continues  about  twenty  days,  and  covers 
the  entire  ground  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  course 
of  instruction.  Those  who  pass  the  examination  success- 
fully are  awarded  an  engraved  certificate,  signed  by  the 
members  of  the  staff',  setting  forth  that  fact. 

The  practical  instruction  comprises  the  drill-service  and 
mechanical  manoeuvres  of,  and  ample  target  practice  with, 
every  kind  of  ordnance  used  in  the  military  service  of  the 
U.  S. ;  the  laying  of  platforms;  the  laying  out  and  con- 
struction of  field-works  or  intrenched  lines  for  artillery ; 
the  embarkation,  disembarkation,  and  transportation  of 
heavy  ordnance,  carriages,  and  artillery  machines;  the 
practical  use  of  all  known  artillery  machines;  the  estima- 
tion of  distances  and  their  determination  by  plane-table  and 
portable  telemeters ;  and  the  duties  of  the  military  labora- 
tory as  far  as  they  concern  the  artillerist.  The  theoretical 
instruction  includes  mathematics,  military  surveying,  as- 
tronomy, ordnance  and  gunnery,  military  history,  the  prep- 
aration and  public  delivery  of  written  essays  on  military 
campaigns  or  biography,  constitutional,  international,  and 
military  law,  and  the  theory  and  use  of  surveying,  astro- 
nomical, and  ballistic  instruments  and  apparatus. 

The  school  term  commences  on  the  1st  of  May,  annually. 

All  reports  from  the  school  are  made  direct  to  the  general 

of  the  army.     Twenty  lieutenants  and  from  thirty  to  forty 

non-commissioned  officers  pass  through  the  school  annually. 

WILLIAM  F.  BARRY,  U.  S.  Army. 

Artiodac'tyla  [from  the  Gr.  ajmo?,  "entire,"  "even," 
and  ia«TvAo«,  a  "finger"  or  "toe"],  the  term  applied  to  an 
order  of  hoofed  Mammalia  having  toes  in  even  number,  as 
two  or  four,  and  having  a  subdivided  or  complex  stomach, 
and  a  moderate-sized  simple  caecum.  To  this  order  all 
those  animals  belong  which  are  chiefly  used  for  human 
food,  and  which  have  been  domesticated  from  a  period 
before  the  historical  epoch. 

Artocarpa'ceae  [from  the  Gr.  iprot,  "bread,"  and 
KapTot,  "  fruit "],  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  of 
which  the  Artocar'pus  inci'sa,  or  bread-fruit,  is  the  type; 
it  is  regarded  by  some  botanists  as  a  sub-order  of  Urtica- 
ceae.  This  order  comprises  more  than  fifty  species,  nearly 
all  natives  of  tropical  countries.  The  milky  juice  of  some 
yields  CAOUTCHOUC  (which  see),  and  that  of  the  cow  tree 
(/inmimniH)  is  a  rich  and  wholesome  food,  like  cow's  milk. 
With  these  is  associated  the  virulent  poisonous  upas  tree 
(Aiitiari*  toxicaria).  The  seeds  of  this  order  are  all  in- 
nocuous, and  those  of  the  Muaaitya  of  Western  Africa  are 
esculent.  The  fruit  is  often  a  sorogit,  a  single  succulent 
fruit  formed  of  the  aggregated  germcns  of  a  whole  spike 
of  flowers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bread-fruit. 

Artois  (anc.  Alrfbn'lci),  a  former  province  of  France, 
bordering  on  Flanders,  is  included  in  the  department  of 
Pas-de-Calais.  The  capital  of  Artois  was  Arras.  Artesian 
wells  derive  their  name  from  Artois  (in  Latin  Arte'sia). 
Charles  X.  of  Franco  before  his  accession  was  styled  count 
of  Artois. 

Arts,  Degrees  in.  The  term  arts  (in  Latin  artet)  or 
liberal  arts  (ar'tea  Ubcra'le*},  as  applied  to  certain  studies, 
was  derived  from  the  ancient  Romans  :  and  as  early  as  the 
ninth  century  was  used  in  the  schools  of  Paris,  which 
probably  received  it  from  Marl  inn  us  Cnpella,  and  on  the 
establishment  of  universities  the  term  "faculty  of  arts" 
denoted  instructors  in  science  and  philosophy,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  faculties  of  theology,  medicine,  and  law. 
The  number  of  arts  was  seven  :  grammar,  logic,  rhetoric 
(the  Tririnni),  music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy 
(the  f^H'ufrh-nnn).  The  terms  master  and  doctor  were  ap- 
plied synonymously  to  persons  teaching  by  authority  from 
the  universities.  In  process  of  time  the  first  was  restricted 
to  the  liberal  arts,  the  other  to  divinity,  law,  and  medicine. 
Music,  however,  had  its  doctorate,  as  well  as  philosophy 


and  letters.  When  regulations  were  established  to  prevent 
unqualified  persons  from  teaching,  and  an  initiatory  disci- 
pline was  prescribed,  these  terms  were  called  yrudnit,  "  steps" 
or  "degrees."  The  passing  of  the  initiatory  stage,  first  in- 
stituted by  Gregory  IX.  (1227-41),  conferred  the  title  of 
bachelor,  and  an  additional  course  was  necessary  to  obtain- 
ing that  of  master.  Later,  the  doctorate  became,  in  some 
countries,  the  third  or  highest  degree.  The  titks  of  mas- 
ter and  doctor  implied  the  duty  of  publicly  teaching  some 
of  the  branches  included  in  the  "arts" — a  custom  still  re- 
tained, to  sonic  extent,  in  the  German  universities,  but  in 
other  countries  the  titles  are  simply  honorary,  or  at  most  in- 
dicate the  passage  of  certain  examinations.  The  doctorate 
in  medicine,  and  in  some  countries  that  of  law,  are  excep- 
tions to  this  rule.  (See  DOCTOR.) 

Art-Union  [Ger.  A'un*t'rcrein],  an  institution  for  the 
promotion  of  a  liberal  patronage  of  the  fine  arts;  a  society 
formed  to  encourage  the  fine  arts  by  the  purchase  of  pic- 
tures with  a  common  fund  raised  by  subscription.  The 
works  they  purchase  are  sometimes  distributed  by  lot  or 
lottery.  Art-unions  originated  in  France  about  1812,  and 
were  introduced  in  1823  into  Germany,  where  they  pro- 
duced probably  greater  results  than  in  any  other  country. 
The  Diisseldorf  Art-Union,  formed  in  1821),  has  given  a 
powerful  impulse  to  the  fine  arts,  and  has  promoted  the 
execution  of  monumental  works  of  art  of  the  hi<;h(st  class. 
In  the  course  of  twenty  years  it  expended  on  works  of  art 
268,000  thalcrs.  These  institutions  were  introduced  into 
Great  Britain  in  1884,  the  first  being  formed  in  Kdinburgh. 
The  London  Art-Union  was  organized  in  1837,  and  was  very 
successful.  The  oldest  of  these  societies  in  the  U.  S.  was 
the  American  Art-Union,  founded  nt  New  York  in  1839.  It 
had,  in  1849,  18, 900  members,  and  an  income  of  about 
$06,000.  This  society  was  discontinued  because  the  lot- 
tery business  was  illegal  in  that  State.  It  is  usual  to  give 
an  engraving  to  each  of  those  who  draw  blanks  in  the 
lottery. 

A'rum  [Lat.  a'rvm  ;  Gr.  apoK],  a  genus  of  endogenous 
herbaceous  plants  of  the  order  ARACE^E  (which  sec).  This 
genus  has  a  convolute  spathc,  the  spadix  naked  at  the 
point.  In  some  of  its  species  a  stench  like  that  of  carrion 
is  produced  during  flowering,  and  in  some  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  heat.  The  flower  of  Arum  cordi/ttlhtm  has  a  tem- 
perature of  121°  F.  when  the  air  is  only  6fi°.  The  Arum 
maculatnm  (wake-robin)  is  a  native  of  England,  has  arrow- 
shaped  leaves,  often  spotted,  and  a  tuberous,  poisonous  root, 
which  is  a  drastic  cathartic  too  violent  to  be  taken  in  a 
fresh  state.  A  nourishing  farina  called  Portland  arrow- 
root is  prepared  from  the  root  after  the  acrid  juice  is  re- 
moved. The  Artim  fndicttm  is  cultivated  in  Bengal  for  its 
stems  and  tubers,  which  are  eatable.  The^rum  triphyllttm 
of  Limucus(  which  recent  botanists  call  Arltnmatriphyllnm), 
or  Indian  turnip,  is  a  native  of  the  U.  S.  The  tubers  of 
this  plant  have  medicinal  properties  like  those  of  Arum 
maculatum,  and  yield  a  pure  white  starch. 

Ar'un,  a  rirer  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Sussex, 
enters  the  English  Channel  at  Little  Hampton,  after  a  course 
of  35  miles.  It  is  connected  by  a  canal  with  the  Wcy. 

Ar'unilcl,  a  small  market-town  of  England,  in  Sussex, 
on  the  Arun,  5  miles  from  the  sea  and  50  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
London.  It  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  South  Downs. 
Here,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  is  a  magnificent  castle  which 
was  built  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  dukes  of  Norfolk.  Arundcl  returns  one  mem- 
ber to  Parliament.  Pop.  in  1871,  2956. 

Ar'undel  (or  Arunde'lian)  Mar'bles,  a  collection 
of  ancient  Greek  sculptures  purchased  in  Smyrna  and  else- 
where, chiefly  by  Sir  William  Petty,  for  Thomas,  carl  of 
Arundel.  They  were  sent  to  England  in  1627,  and  pre- 
sented in  1C67  to  the  University  of  Oxford  by  his  grandson, 
Henry  Howard,  afterwards  duke  of  Norfolk.  They  consist 
principally  of  fragments  of  the  "  Parian  Chronicle,"  sup- 
posed to  have  been  executed  in  the  island  of  Pares  about 
263  B.  C.  This  Chronicle,  inscribed  on  marble,  contained 
(when  perfect)  a  table  of  the  principal  events  in  Grecian 
history,  from  the  times  of  Cccrops  (1582  B.  C.)  to  the  ar- 
chonship  of  Diognetus,  264  B.  C.  The  inscription  for  the 
last  ninety  years  is  lost. 

Arus'pices,  or  Harus'pices  [probably  from  haru 
(--  k-'ra,  "entrails"),  and  epecio,  to  "see  "or  "examine"], 
were  Roman  soothsayers,  who  foretold  future  events  from 
the  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  the  victims  offered  at  the 
altars  of  the  gods.  Their  art,  as  perhaps  that  of  the  au- 
gurs, was  brought  from  Etruria. 

Ar'va,  a  county  of  Hungary,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E. 
by  Galicia,  on  the  S.  by  Liptau,  and  on  the  W.  by  Trencsin 
and  Galicia.  Area,  802  square  miles.  It  consists  entirely 
of  a  high  mountain-valley,  sterile,  but  beautiful  in  its 
grandeur.  The  chief  article  of  export  is  lumber.  Pop.  in 
1869,  82,364. 
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Arvic'ola  [from  the  Lat.  nr'riim,  a  "field,"  and  m'lo, 
to  ••  inhabit"],  a  genus  of  small  animals  of  the  order  Ro- 

ih-utia,  :i!!icil  hi  the  rat  ami  mouse.  Tbey  are  distinguished 
by  the  prismatic  form  and  fangless  structure  of  the  molar 
teeth.  The  .\r<-;<>,l<i  n,,,-,»ti'»  (tield  campagnol)  and  the 
Ai-rii-olii  rip'iriu  (bank  eampiiguol)  aic  native-  of  Eng- 
land. Tin:  I".  K.  have  more  than  twenty  species,  called 

Arvieiur,  d'  I  LAI  in  vi  i.  CIIKVALIKR,  a  French  travel- 
ler and  Orientalist,  born  tit  Marseille-  in  lli.";.x  He  ncgo- 
liati  il  a  ticaty  with  the  dry  of  Tunis  in  l(H>S,  and  was  con- 
sul at  Aleppo  from  1679  to  1686.  He  wrote  a  "  Treatise  on 

the  Manners  ami  Customs  of  the  Arabs"  (1717).  l-'r 

his  papers  Lahat  compiled  "Memoirs  of  Chevalier  d'Ar- 
vieux.  containing  his  travels  in  Asia"  (6  vols.,  1735).  His 
works  are  cummcndcd  by  Nicbuhr.  Died  in  1702. 

Arx  (gen.  Ar'cis).  a  Latin  name  given  to  the  citadel 
of  an  ancient  city.  The  arx  was  a  fortified  eminence  or 
rock,  cither  within  the  walls  or  close  to  the  city,  and  some- 
times bore  a  particular  name,  as  the  Cadmea  of  Thebes, 
the  Acrocorintnus  of  Corinth,  the  .Acropolis  or  lYeropia  of 
Athens.  The  arx  of  Rome  was  part  of  the  Capitoline  Hill. 

A'rya,  or  Ar'yan.  An/a,  a  Sanscrit  word,  signifying 
"resp-cialilc."  ••  honorable."  was  applied  to  the  Sanscrit- 
speaking  people  of  India,  whoso  ancestors  came  across  the 
river  Indus  fiom  (Vuiral  Asia,  probably  between  1600  and 
20(10  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  three  higher 
castes  of  the  Hindoos  arc  comprehended  under  the  general 
term  of  Arya;  the  lowest  of  tile  four  principal  castes  (the 
Sudras)  belonging  to  the  races  whom  the  A ry as  had  con- 
quered. Ari/ii  is  supposed  to  have  originally  signified 
"agriculturist,"  at  a  time  when  the  most  respectable  por- 
tion ot  tin-  people  of  that  part  of  Asia  were  engaged  in 
cultivating  the  earth,  raising  herds  of  cattle,  flocks  of 
sheep,  etc..  whence  it  came  to  signify  "respectable."  The 
Ana-  Here  of  the  same  race  as  the  ancient  Persians,  and 
it  is  said  thai  <-\en  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Darius  Hyslaspea 
the  Persians  could  converse  with  the  light-complexioned 
Hindoos  HJihout  (lie  aid  of  an  interpreter.  Prof.  Bopp  of 
Berlin,  in  his  '•  Comparative  Grammar,"  has  shown  that 
many  of  the  languages  of  Europe  are  closely  related  to  the 
Sanscrit:  or.  to  adopt  the  words  of  the  late  Prof.  Wilson 
of  Oxford,  "  He  may  be  considered  to  have  established, 
beyond  reasonable  question,  a  near  relationship  between 
(be  languages  of  nations  separated  by  the  intervention  of 
centuries  and  the  distance  of  half  the  globe,  by  differences 
of  physical  formation  and  social  institutions — between  the 
forms  of  speech  current  among  the  dark-complexioned 
natives  of  India  and  the  fair-skinned  races  of  ancient 
and  modern  Europe  ;  a  relationship  of  which  no  suspicion 
nciBtod  JIM  '.  and  which  has  been  satisfactorily 

established  only  within  a  recent  period."  (See  Preface  to 
the  translation  of  liopp's  "  Comparative  Grammar,"  Lon- 
don, 1845.)  All  those  nations  whose  relationship  has  been 
proved  "beyond  reasonable  question"  by  a  careful  com- 
parison of  their  languages,  are  designated  as  the  Indo- 
European  (or,  less  correctly,  the  Indo-Germanic)  family 
of  nations.  Their  ancestors,  wo  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve on  purely  scientific  grounds,  were  originally  one  peo- 
ple, and  therefore  Aryan,  as  a  convenient  general  term  to 
denote  the  race,  bas  been  applied  not  merely  to  the  an- 
cestors of  the  modern  Hindoos,  and  to  their  nearest  of  kin, 
the  ancient  Persians,  but  to  the  whole  of  this  extensive 
family,  whose  forefathers,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  once 
inhabited  Central  Asia,  whence  they  migrated  in  search 
of  fresh  pastures  and  more  room,  some  going  south-east- 
ward to  India,  some  northward  or  north-westward  to  Rus- 
sia, and  othcis  \\esi\\ard  to  Asia  Minor,  thence  to  South- 
ern and  Central  Europe.  (See  MAX  MllLLER's  "Science 
of  Language,"  1st  series ;  FA  HIM  it's  "  Families  of  Speech.") 

J.  THOMAS. 

Ar'zachel,  a  Jewish  astronomer,  who  was  born  in 
Spain,  and  lived  about  1050-1100.  He  ascertained  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  prepared  astronomical  tables, 
called  "  Toledo  Tables." 

As  (gen.  As'sis),  a  Roman  weight,  also  called  Libra, 
was  nearly  equal  to  the  modern  pound.  It  was  divided 
into  twelve  unciic,  "ounces,"  and  was  equal  to  10  ounces 
IS  pennyweights  13}  grains  Troy.  At  was  also  the  name 
of  a  brass  Roman  coin  which  originally  weighed  a  pound, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  the  value  of  metal 
compared  with  that  of  food  and  other  commodities,  it  was 
gradually  reduced  to  half  an  ounce.  During  the  second 
Punic  war  the  value  of  the  n>  was  about  two  farthings,  but 
its  weight  and  prices  in  Rome  were  so  variable  that  its 
value  cannot  be  accurately  fixed.  (See  SESTERTIUS.) 

A'sa  Dul'ris  (i'.  e.  "  sweet  asa  ").  a  drug  highly  prized 
by  the  ancients  as  an  antispasmodic  and  diuretic.  It  was 
woith  its  weight  in  gold,  and  was  obtained  from  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Thapiia,  a  native  of  Barbary  and  Southern  Europe. 


Asalu'tida.     See  ASSAKIKTIIU. 

Asasnr'n  (named  in  honor  of  Asa  Gray,  the  botanist), 
a  Mexican  plant  which  has  bulbous  iilcms,  linear,  grass-like 
leaven,  and  spikes  of  whitish  flowers.  The  Atityrua  vfflci- 
n'lltx,  which  is  said  to  be  the  only  species  of  this  genii 
daces  the  cchndilla  seeds  from  which  tin-  p.,i-.,n  \eratna  is 
prepared. 

Asan'der  [f!r.  'Airaripof],  a  Macedonian  general,  a 
brother  of  Parmonio,  was  appointed  governor  of  Lvdia  by 
Alexander  the  Great  in  :!:'.!  I!.  ('.  After  tin-  de-it  !i  of  that 
king  he  was  satrap  of  Caria,  an  ally  of  Ptolemy,  and  an 
enemy  of  Antigouus,  against  whom  he  waged  war  about 
314  B.C. 

Asarabac'ca  (Aa'arum  Enroprr'nm),  an  herbaceous 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Aristolochiacea",  having  ki<l 

i  native  of  Europe.  The  roots  and  leaves 
arc  stimulant,  purgative,  and  emetic,  and  contain  a  bitter 
principle  or  crystalline  substance  called  uiaria. 

As'arum  [Gr.  arapor],  a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Aristolochiaccre,  is  distinguished  by 
12-horned  stamens,  distinct  from  each  other  and  from  the 
-t\le,  and  by  a  bell-shaped,  3-lobed  perianth.  Tin-  Ann  rum 
''<nne,  a  native  of  North  America,  called  wild  ginger, 
is  a  stimulant  and  diaphoretic.  Two  other  species  grow  in 
the  Atlantic  States. 

As'bcn,  called  also  A'ir,  a  country  of  Central  Africa, 
situated  between  about  15°  and  20°  N.  lat.,  and  6°  and  11° 
E.  Ion.,  borders  on  the  Desert  of  Sahara.  It  includes  a 
large  tract  of  desert,  and  some  fertile  land  which  produces 
dates.  The  climate  is  hot  and  dry.  Capital,  Agadi-s. 

Asbes'tos,  or  Asbestos  [from  the  Gr.  atrfaaTos,  "in- 
destructible"], a  fibrous  mineral  composed  of  fine,  flexible, 
and  easily  separable  filaments  of  a  silky  lustre.  It  is  a  va- 
riety of  actinolite  and  tremolite,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
silica,  magnesia,  and  lime,  or  pyroxene.  The  fibres  of  a 
very  silky  variety  of  asbestos  are  called  amianthus.  As- 
bestos may  bo  woven  into  cloth  which  is  incombustible,  and 
if  soiled  may  be  cleansed  by  fire.  The  ancients  wrapped 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  in  such  cloth,  in  order  that  when 
they  were  burned  on  the  funeral  pyre  their  ?.shcs  might  be 
kept  separate.  It  was  also  used  for  the  wicks  of  the  lamps 
in  the  temples.  Mountain  cork  and  mountain  leather  are 
varieties  of  asbestos.  It  is  now  employed  as  a  material  for 
roofing,  boiler-felting,  night-lamp  wicks,  steam-packing, 
and  paper-stock.  Asbestos  is  abundant  in  Corsica,  Savoy, 
the  Valtclline — the  best  coming  from  the  last-mentioned 
region — and  the  Tyrol. 

Asbjornsen.     See  APPENDIX. 

As'boline,  a  nitrogenous  substance  to  be  found  in 
soot. 

Wbotli  (ALEXANDER  SAXDOR),  a  Hungarian  officer, 
born  Dec.  18, 1811,  fought  in  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  in 
1851  visited  the  U.  S.  He  entered  the  Union  army  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1861,  distinguished  himself  in 
various  engagements,  and  was  made  a  major-general  in 
1864.  He  was  minister  to  the  Argentine  Republic  in  1866, 
and  died  at  Buenos  Ayres  Jan.  21, 1868,  from  the  effects  of 
wounds  received  in  battle. 

As'bury  (FRANCIS),  born  at  Handsworth,  Staffordshire, 
England,  Aug.  20,  1745,  of  Methodist  parents,  was  con- 
verted at  the  age  of  thirteen,  became  a  local  preacher  at 
sixteen,  an  itinerant  under  Wesley  at  twenty-two,  came  to 
America  in  1771  as  missionary;  in  1772  became  Wesley's 
"  general  assistant  "  in  America.  During  the  Revolutionary 
war,  though  extremely  prudent,  ho  was  the  object  of  much 
annoying  suspicion  from  the  fact  that  he  had  scruples 
against  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  In  1784  he  was 
elected  bishop  of  the  new  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Coke.  His  labors  and  success 
in  establishing  his  Church  (chiefly  in  fields  where  churches 
were  almost  unknown)  are  among  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  history  bears  record.  Died  in  Spottsylvania,  Va., 
Mar.  21,  1816. 

As'calon  ('AurtiAui-of  the  Greeks),  called  A»\'kelon  in 
the  P.iblc,  one  of  the  five  capital  cities  of  the  Philistines,  a 
former  seaport  of  Palestine,  14  miles  N.  of  Gaza,  12  S.  by 
W.  of  Ashdod  or  Acotus.  and  42  W.  S.  W.  of  Jerusalem.  It 
was  anciently  a  place  of  much  importance,  and  was  espe 
cially  so  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  when  its  small  and  in- 
secure harbor  was  filled  with  stones  by  the  sultan  Bibars, 
A.  D.  1270.  It  is  now  a  small  village  called  Atculan,  and 
has  extensive  ruins. 

As'caris  [Gr.  icricapi?].  (plu.  Ascar'ides).  a  genus  of 
intestinal  parasites,  of  which  the  most  common  is  the 
round-worm.  Ancarit  lambricoidet,  found  in  the  intcstin<  > 
of  man.  Children  frequently  have  them,  principally  in  the 
small  intestines.  The  body  of  this  worm  is  round,  c! 
with  a  smooth  surface,  of  a  whitish  or  yellowish  color;  it 
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tapers  especially  towards  the  anterior  extremity,  which 
commences  abruptly  by  three  tubercles  which  surround  tlie 
in. mill.  The  bully  is  transversely  furrowed  with  numerous 
line  line.-,  und  marked  also  with  four  lines  from  head  to  tail. 
In  the  female  there  is  usually  a  constriction  ol'tlie  body  at 
the  distance  of  about  one-third  of  its  length  from  the  month. 
Sometimes,  especially  in  young  and  weakly  children,  their 
Hi-cumulation  may  cause  serious  disturbance:  even  convul- 
sions may  be  thus  produced.  There  are  no  symptoms 
(apart  from  the  passage  of  the  worms  from  the  bowels) 
invariably  connected  with  their  presence.  Itching  of  the 
nose,  capricious  appetite,  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  and 
grinding  the  teeth  when  asleep,  may  all  occur,  but  they  may 
also  be  produced  by  other  causes.  Ascaria  ronmcviaru  is 
thesinull  white  thread-worm  orscat-worm,  which, although 
called  i<r«opi!  by  Hippocrates,  is  by  most  recent  writers 
called  Oxyuriiwrmivuttiriii.  Its  length  is  from  two-twelfths 
to  five-twelfths  of  au  inch,  the  female  being  larger  than  the 
male.  The  head  is  blunt,  widening  on  each  side;  the  body 
tapers  (at  least  in  the  female)  to  a  point.  Seat-worms,  by 
the  itching  they  produce,  often  distress  children  very  much  ; 
they  are  less  freqently  met  with  in  adults.  (For  treatment 
of  worms,  sec  AXTHELMIXTICS.) 

Ascawa'na  Lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  2  miles 
long  and  1  mile  wide,  in  Putnam  Valley  township,  Putnam 
co.,  N.  Y.  It  is  a  place  of  summer  resort. 

Ascen'sion,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  800  miles 
N.  W.  of  St.  Helena,  belongs  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  10 
miles  long  and  6  miles  wide.  It  is  volcanic  and  mountain- 
ous, one  peak  rising  to  the  height  of  2870  feet.  It  has  a 
fort  in  lat.  7°  55'  55"  S.  and  Ion.  U°  25'  5"  W.  Turtles, 
vegetables,  and  birds'  eggs  are  procured  here.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  1501.  Capital,  George  Town.  Pop.  about  400. 
Ascension,  a  parish  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  Louisiana. 
Area,  420  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Amite.  The  surface 
is  an  alluvial  plain,  partly  subject  to  inundation  ;  the  soil 
is  fertile,  producing  sugar,  rice,  cotton,  and  maize.  Capi- 
tal, Donaldsonville.  Pop.  11,577. 

Ascension  [from  the  Lat.  atcen'eio,  an  "ascent"].  In 
astronomy,  the  right  ascension  of  a  star  is  the  arc  of  the 
equator  intercepted  between  the  first  point  of  Aries  and 
that  point  of  the  equator  which  comes  to  the  meridian  at 
the  same  instant  with  the  star.  Measured  always  from 
west  to  east,  the  right  ascension  of  a  star  corresponds  or  is 
analogous  to  the  longitude  of  a  place  on  the  earth.  The 
most  convenient  mode  of  designating  the  position  of  a  star 
is  to  refer  it  to  the  equator,  and  to  a  certain  fixed  point  in 
the  equator.  The  point  chosen  for  this  purpose  is  the  ver- 
nal equinox  or  first  point  of  Aries,  from  which  the  degrees 
are  reckoned  eastward  all  round  the  circle.  The  right  as- 
cension and  the  declination  are  thus  the  two  co-ordinates 
by  means  of  which  the  place  of  any  star  is  determined. 
The  right  ascension  is  ascertained  by  a  sidereal  clock,  and 
is  reckoned  or  expressed  in  time.  For  example:  if  a  star 
come  to  the  rneridan  five  hours  after  the  first  point  of  Aries 
passes  the  meridian,  then  five  hours  is  the  star's  right  as- 
cension in  time,  which  is  equivalent  to  seventy-five  degrees, 
because  one  hour  corresponds  to  15°  in  space.  Ascensional 
difference  is  the  difference  between  the  oblique  and  the 
right  ascension  of  a  celestial  object.  On  account  of  almost 
all  astronomical  elements  being  now  computed  from  obser- 
vations of  right  ascension  and  declination,  instead  of  ob- 
lique ascensions  and  ascensional  differences,  this  term  is  at 
present  but  little  used. 

Ascension  Day,  or  Holy  Thursday,  one  of  the 
great  religious  festivals  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Epis- 
copal churches,  is  held  on  the  fortieth  day  after  Easter,  to 
commemorate  the  ascension  of  Christ  into  heaven.  Ascen- 
sion Day  has  been  observed  at  least  since  68  A.  I).,  and 
perhaps  earlier.  Saint  Augustine  believed  it  to  have  been 
instituted  either  by  the  apostles  themselves  or  the  bishops 
immediately  succeeding  them. 

Ascet'icism  [from  the  Gr.  ao-xta,  to  "exercise,"  to 
"discipline"],  a  terra  applied  to  a  voluntary  retirement 
from  the  world  and  the  practice  of  acts  tending  to  mortify 
the  body  ;  so  called  from  the  rigid  discipline  to  which  the 
devotee  subjects  himself,  the  object  of  the  ascetic  being  to 
advance  the  spiritual  interests  of  himself  or  others.  As- 
ceticism was  practised  among  Jewish  and  pagan  nations 
long  before  the  time  of  Christ,  especially  in  India.  The 
Esscncs  in  Judaea  and  the  Therapeutic  in  Egypt  were  bodies 
of  Jewish  ascetics.  At  the  present  day,  asceticism  is  most 
prevalent  among  Brahmans,  Booddhists,  and  Christians  of 
the  Armenian,  Coptic,  Greek, and  Roman  Catholic  churches. 
Early  in  the  second  century  zealous  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  devoted  themselves  to  lives  of  poverty,  cel- 
ibacy, and  abstinence  from  all  sensual  gratification.  Some 
of  these  remained  among  men,  others  dwelt  apart  as  her- 
mits. The  union  of  numbers  of  hermits  into  one  body 


was  first  made  by  Paehoiniiis,  340  A.  D.    This  was  the  vir- 
tual origin  of  MOXASTH  ISM  (which  see). 

Ascet'ics  [for  etymology  see  preceding  article],  a  name 
commonly  given  to  those  who  in  the  early  ages  of  Christian- 
ity devoted  themselves  to  a  solitary  and  contemplative  life, 
practising  great  austerities,  with  a  view  to  mortify  the  flesh 
and  withdraw  the  mind  from  worldly  objects  :  also  applied 
to  those  persons  in  India  and  other  countries  who  lead  a 
life  of  ASCETIC-ISM  (which  see).  The  ascetics  of  India  arc 
especially  celebrated  on  account  of  the  severe  and  even 
terrible  austerities  which  they  practise.  One  man  will 
stand  all  day  in  one  position  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  burn- 
ing sun  :  another  will  hold  his  hands  clenched  till  his  finger- 
nails grow  through  them. 

Asch,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  100  miles  W.  of 
Prague.  It  has  factories  of  linen,  calico,  paper,  hosiery, 
and  leather  goods,  and  many  dyeing  establishments  and 
breweries.  Pop.  in  1869,  'J405. 

Aschaf 'fenburg,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Franeonia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Main,  24  miles 
by  rail  E.  S.  E.  of  Frankfort.  It  has  a  royal  castle,  a 
Gothic  church,  a  library  of  about  22,0110  volumes,  a  hospi- 
tal, a  gymnasium ;  also  manufactures  of  woollen  goods, 
paper,  straw  goods,  etc.  It  belonged  to  the  elector  of 
Mentz  for  many  centuries,  and  was  ceded  to  Bavaria  in 
1814.  A  victory  of  the  Prussians  over  the  Austrians  was 
gained  here  July  14,  1866.  Pop.  in  1871,  9212. 

As'cham  (ROGKR),  an  eminent  English  scholar  and 
writer,  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1515.  He  graduated  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1534,  and  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  classical  scholar.  In  1544  he  published  a  work 
in  defence  of  archery,  entitled  "  Toxophilus,"  which  is  re- 
markable as  a  specimen  of  pure  English  style.  He  was 
appointed  in  1548  tutor  to  the  princess  Elizabeth,  whom  he 
instructed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  but  ho  resigned  that  posi- 
tion in  1550.  Soon  after  this  event  he  was  sent  as  secre- 
tary of  embassy  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
and  passed  three  years  in  Germany.  Although  he  was  a 
Protestant,  he  was  appointed  Latin  secretary  to  Queen 
Mary  in  1553,  and  after  her  death  (in  1558)  he  was  re- 
tained at  court  in  the  double  capacity  of  secretary  and 
tutor  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  again  took  lessons  in  Greek 
and  Latin.  He  remained  at  her  court  until  his  death,  Dec. 
30,  1588,  having  by  his  prudence  or  good  fortune  passed 
through  very  perilous  times  without  persecution  or  dishon- 
orable temporizing.  His  chief  work,  "  The  Schole-Mastcr  " 
(1571),  contains  excellent  advice  on  the  subject  of  learning 
Latin.  (See  Dn.  JOHNSON'S  "  Life  of  R.  Ascharn,"  prefixed 
to  his  works,  1767  ;  GHANT,  "  De  Vita  Rogeri  Ascham.") 

Asch'bach  (JOSEPH),  a  German  historian,  born  at 
Hb'chst,  near  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  in  1801.  He  ob- 
tained a  chair  of  history  at  Bonn  about  1842,  and  in  1853 
at  Vienna.  His  most  important  works  are  a  "  History  of 
the  Emperor  Sigismund"  (3  vols.,  1838-45);  "Allgemeincs 
Kirchenlexicon"  (4  vols.,  1846-50),  and  "  Roswitha  und 
Conrad  Celtes"  (1867).  He  also  wrote  a  "History  of  the 
Visigoths"  (1827)  and  a  "History  of  the  Omeyyadcs  in 
Spain"  (2  vols.,  1829-30). 

Asch'ersle'ben,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province 
of  Saxony,  is  on  the  river  Eine,  18  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Mag- 
deburg. It  has  about  seven  churches,  one  synagogue,  and 
a  gymnasium,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall.  Hero 
are  manufactures  of  flannel,  frieze,  linens,  pottery,  and 
brandy.  Pop.  in  1871,  lfi,734. 

As'cians,  or  As'cii  [from  the  Greek  o.  priv..  and  <r«ia, 
a  "  shade  "  or  "  shadow  "],  literally,  "  without  shadow."  A 
term  applied  to  the  people  of  the  torrid  zone,  who  have 
twice  in  the  year  the  sun  perpendicular  above  their  heads, 
and  hence  are  without  shadow. 

Ascid'ia,  or  Ascid'ians  [from  the  Gr.  ao-n'&ov  (dimin. 
of  i<r«6s),  a  "leathern  bottle"],  a  group  of  molluscoids  of 
the  class  Tunicata.  They  have  no  shell,  but  are  enclosed 
in  an  elastic  tunic  with  two  orifices,  and  resemble  a  bottle 
or  jar.  Within  the  external  tunic  is  a  muscular  membrane, 
regarded  as  corresponding  to  the  mantle  of  the  other  Mol- 
lusca.  The  greater  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  mantle  forms 
a  branchial  sac,  the  folded  lining  of  which  constitutes  the 
gills  (branchiae-).  The  movements  of  numerous  cilia  around 
tin-  mouth  bring  into  it  a  current  of  sea-water,  which  passes 
out  at  the  vent  or  anal  orifice.  They  have  no  eyes  or  other 
'  organs  of  special  sense,  but  they  have  hearts  and  a  circula- 
tion of  blood,  with  the  remarkable  peculiarity  that  its  direc- 
tion is  sometimes  reversed.  In  their  mature  state  they  are 
fixed  by  the  base  to  some  solid  substance,  as  a  rock  or  sca- 
wced,  but  the  young,  resembling  tadpoles  in  form,  swim  by 
means  of  a  vibratile  tail,  which  disappear!  when  they  settle. 
The  group  is  divisible  into  solitary  or  simple  (Ascidiada') 
and  compound  ascidians  (of  several  families),  members  of 
which  are  connected  by  a  tubular  stem,  and  to  some  extent 
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him-  11  common  circulation  of  blond,  thou-h  each  has  its 

own    heart,    respiratory    app.naln- I    dige-tue    organs. 

In  other  kind-,  more  'slrn-lly  called  compound  ascidians. 
the  tunics  of  y  are  united  into  a  o and  they  to,  m 

!OI    like   /.oopl'lVles.        The    ill.  I  i\  I  d  lla  I  -    ill    ill'  -e    s\  -t>  Ills 

always  sprung  by  gemmation  from  OU«,  and   both  lie- 
solilarv  and  eonipoiind  UOiduUU  prOf«g»U  by  eggs.      "In 

the  dim  obscurity  of  I  he  pa  -I."  ,-ay  .-  Durwin.  "  we  can  see 
that  the  .arlv  progenitor  of  all  flic  Verld.rata  miisl  have 

been  an  aquatic   am 1    pro\ idcd  with   branchia-.  with  the 

two  sex.-s  unit,  d  in  the  same  indu  idilal.  and  with  Hi. 
important  organs  of  the  body  is'ieh  as  the  brain  and  heart  i 
imperfectly  developed.      This   aiiin-  0    have   been 

m..'ic  like  the  lar\ f  our  ezl    ting  niai  I]  -  than 

Other  known  form."     (S.-e  ••  Descent  of  Man,"  vol.  ii., 
p.m.) 

\  -rid  mm  [from  tho  Or.  untOun>  (dimin.  of  <;«<*),  a 
"  small  leathern  bag  or  bottle"],  n  hollow,  pilch  r-.-haprd 
body  which  occurs  on  the  stems  of  certain  plants,  U  Y. 

;,<«};..»  and  Sarractltia.      It  u.-ually ntain-  v.ater,  «nd  is 

sometimes  furnished  with  reflex,  d  hairs,  w  Inch  prevent  the 
escape  of  insects  that  fall  into  it.  (See  Xi;i-i:vT!ii:s.)  At- 
rl'/nim  is  also  a  genus  of  simple  tunicarics,  which  gi»<s 
name  to  the  family  A.-cidia.lio  and  the  whole  group  of  as- 
cidians. 

Asci'tes  [from  tho  Or.  «a«<x,  a  "skin."  a  leathern  bag 
for  water,  alluding  to  th  •  -hi]..-  of  the  p.ricnt'-  abdoim  n  j. 
dropsy  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  ii  most  frequently  an  in- 
dication of  portal  obstruction,  caused  by  "cirrhosis"  or 
other  disease  of  the  liver,  which  hinders  tho  return  of 
venous  blood  lo  the  heart  and  causes  pressure  in  the  vi  ins, 
leading  to  t  ran-ildation  of  serum  into  the  peritoneal  (ab- 
dominal .-aviiy.  In  other  cases  it  is  a  symptom  of  general 
dropsy;  or  it  may  result  from  cancer  or  tubercle  of  tho 
peritoneum;  or,  in  children  especially,  it  may  appear  as  a 
temporary  and  quite  inexplicable  phenomenon,  without  Se- 
rious danger  or  distress.  Ascites  must  be  regarded  in  al- 
mo-t  all  cases  as  a  very  grave  symptom  of  disease,  yet 
there  arc  not  a  few  cases  where  the  immediate  danger 
passes  away,  and  the  patient  becomes,  tor  the  time,  com- 
fortable ;  but  such  re.-nlts  are  temporary  mid  unlrcquont. 
Tho  treatment  is  palliative.  Diuretics  may  be  useful,  but 
hvdragogue  cathartics  are  much  more  effective  in  relieving 
the  symptom.  Tapping  may  be  prac'i-ed  w  le-rc  the  dropsy 
verv  seriouslv  distends  the  abdomen.  The  diagnosis  be- 
tween ascites  and  ovarian  dropsy  is  sometimes  very  diffi- 
cult. The  distinctive  marks  can  bo  appreciated  only  by 
the  skilled  physician. 

Asclepiada'ccflfi  [so  named  from  As<-lt' pint,  one  of  its 
genera],  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  which  often 
have  twining  steins,  and  almost  always  have  a  milky  juice. 
The  leaves  are  entire;  the  flowers  arc  monopetalous  anil 
regular,  but  peculiar  in  their  structure.  The  corolla  is 
divided  int..  I'ne  I,.:,,-:  the  filaments  of  the  five  stamens 
are  usually  united  so  as  to  form  a  tube,  which  is  generally 
furnished  with  a  crown  or  coronet  of  hood-shaped  append- 
ages. The  fruit  consists  of  two  follicles,  with  many  seeds 
terminating  in  long  down  or  silky  fibres.  This  order  com- 
prises about  1000  species,  mostly  natives  of  warm  climates. 
Many  of  them  are  used  in  medicine,  and  others  are  culti- 
vated for  their  beautiful  flowers,  as  the  SfeepAoft'offejCort- 
Inni'iin  and  the  //<»//.(  mrnntri.  a  hothouse  climber,  to  each 
tloucr  of  which  a  drop  of  honey  is  always  suspended. 
The  type  of  the  order  is  the  .!«'•/. ymi».  several  species  of 
which  are  nati\  cs  of  the  I*.  S.  Among  the  medicinal  plants 
of  thisorderare  t'nl,,t' niftix  ifiifttnte'ft.  or  niudar,  TylopK'ora 
<i«tliinut' ii'n  of  India,  and  Yiii<-'l,,.>-S,-tiin  njfifinate.  I'.-cfnl 
fibres  are  obtained  from  the  stems  of  several  species  of  t'ii/<>- 
ti-ufni.  from  ')/  -ttinntli'  ft  i'i  HI  turn .  and  //</!/'[  r-|ViV(/(o'r«. 

Asclrpi'adsr  [(Jr.  'Ao-icAitiria&u].  This  term  was  first 
applied,  among  the  ancient  (irecks,  to  those  who  were  re- 
puted to  be  the  descendants  of  .K-cnlapius,  the  god  of 
medicine:  afterwards,  to  those  who  were  trained  in  his 
temples  f  Asclcpions)  in  the  science  and  art  of  healing. 
Aristotle,  thonirh  not  a  physician,  was  one  of  the  family 
of  the  Aselephi.ho.  Young  men  designed  for  the  medical 
\oeation,  if  sons  of  physicians,  heiran  their  studies  before 
their  twentieth  year:  others,  alter  a  preparatory  education 
lasting  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  twentieth  \  car:  in  both, 
the  special  111  -dical  training  probably  did  not  end  before 
their  twenty-fifth  year.  Much  seeresy  and  e.xcln-i\ . an •*- 
were  observed  in  their  initiation:  and  after  the  first  ordeal 

of  preparation  had  been  pa--.-d.  at  th .iiimencemcnt  of 

the  ceremonies  of  illumination,  the  Ilii'i'.wit  \rn-  O\TH 
(which  Bee)  was  administered  to  the  candidate.  At  the 
of  the  period  of  training  came  the  eerelnonv  of  coro- 
nation, by  which  the  young  Aselepiad:e  were  fullv  intro- 

duc"d  into  the  profession  of  I lieine.  I  Sre  W  \rso\. 

"Medical  Prot. --ion  in  Ancient  Times."  Xcw  York.  1856.) 

Asrlrpiadr'an,  or  Ascle'piad  [from  Aschpiades.  a 
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poet  who  imenied   tin-  metre],  the  name  of  a  metre  in 

•  I    | try  ei.n-i-ting    ot    tour    t.-et.  a    -] Ice.  a    chor- 

t'.  and   t  u  o   ilarty!-   (or,  I I'tioL'   t nic.  two  ehor- 

li-  and  mi  iamliusj.  The  first  ode  of  Horace  furuihlici 
an  example: 

"  Ma  .,  i,r,s  itavis  edlta  reglbui." 

A»Clepi'a«lC8  [tir.  'A<r«Aijirui{>K],  a  celebrated  (ircek 
phv-ician,  liorn  at  I'rusa,  in  l!ilh\nia.  flourished  :t' out 
loo  sii  1).  ('.  He  practi-.-d  at  Horn.-,  where  he  founded  a 
school,  and  was  very  popular  with  the  Romans  on  account 
of  his  plea-ant  and  simple  r.  Ine.li.  -.  H;s  maxim  was,  that 
a  phy-ieian  ought  to  cure  his  patients  safely,  speedily,  and 
airr.  cal.ly.  lie  relied,  much  on  diet,  bathing,  and  e.x. 
or  gestation,  lie  I  'I  works,  of  which  only  small 

fragments  arc  extant.  (Si  e  (i  i -MITIIT,  "  Asclepiadis  Ililhyni 
Fragmenta,"  1798;  Bi.\.\rnm,  "La  Mcdicina  d'Aich-pi- 
ade,"  1J69.) 

Ascle'pias  [named,  on  account  of  its  medicinal  vir- 
tues, from  'A(r«A7|iu<«,  the  Oreek  name  of  .Ksculapiiis,  the 
;:o,l  of  ine.licinc].  a  genus  of  perennial  herbaceous  plants, 
the  type  of  the  order  Asch  piadacc.c.  mostly  natives  of  tho 
I'.S.'  The  corolla  is  whirl  -shaped  and  rcflexed,  the  crown 
or  coronet  is  fleshy,  and  caeh  of  its  hooded  appendages  has 
an  incurved  horn.  Tho  Ancl,/,i<i*  (\,runti  (milk-weed  or 
silk-weed),  formerly  called  An/ijiio"  Xyrincn.  is  an  Amer- 
I  'ant,  abounding  in  an  acrid  milky  juice,  which  con- 
tains caoutchouc.  The  eccd-vesscls  are  filled  with  a  silky 
down,  which  is  cometimcs  used  for  stuffing  pillows.  The 
fibre  of  the  stem  is  said  to  be  valuable  for  ropes.  The  Ai- 
clfpiat  tuberoia,  sometimes  called  pleurisy-root,  has  hand- 
some flowers.  Its  root  is  used  as  an  expectorant  and  dia- 
phoretic. Many  other  species  of  Aiclejiiat  grow  in  the  U.  S. 

\  -'roli  di  Satria'no,  an  episcopal  city  of  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Foggia,  25  miles  by  rril  S.  K.  of  Koggia,  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  tho  Apennines.  Near  it,  1'yrrhus,  in  279 
B.  C.,  won  a  great  victory  over  the  Komans,  and  in  124(1 
A.  D.  an  imperial  army  crushed  the  Apulian  insurgents  led 
by  Cardinal  Rainer.  Pop.  in  IRfll,  5669. 

As'coli-Pice'no,  a  province  of  Central  Italy,  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Macerata,  on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  on  the  8.  by  Tcramo,  and  on  the  W.  by  Perugia.  Area, 
808  square  miles.  The  province  consists  chiefly  of  moun- 
tain-ridges running  parallel  to  each  other,  tho  portion  on 
tho  coast  being  of  superior  beauty.  Chief  town,  Ascoli- 
Piccno.  Pop.  in  1871,  203,009. 

Ascoli-Piceno  (anc.  Atculum  Picemm),  an  old  epis- 
copal city  of  Central  Italy,  in  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  is  situated  on  a  hill  and  on  the  river  Tronto,  53  miles 
S.  of  Ancona.  It  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Apennines, 
a  few  miles  distant.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a  cathedral, 
a  museum,  a  theatre,  a  library,  and  many  private  palaces. 
It  was  annexed  to  the  Papal  States  in  1426.  A  battle  was 
fought  here  between  Tancred  of  Sicily  and  the  emperor 
Henry  VI.  of  Germany,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated 
(ll'JU).  Pop.  in  1871,  22,937. 

A-c-o'niiis  1'i'dia  nil-  (Qn<iTrs),a  Roman  critic  and 
commentator,  was  born  probably  at  Padua,  and  lived  about 
50  A.  D.  Ho  taught  at  Rom,c,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
master  of  Quintilian.  Among  his  works  were  valuable 
commentaries  on  Cicero's  "  Orations."  Poggio  Bracciolini 
found  in  1416  at  St.  Gall  commentaries  on  seven  ora- 
tions— vil.,  "In  Verrem,"  "  In  Divinationcm,"  "  Pro  Cor- 
nclio,"  "  In  Toga  Candida,"  "  In  Pisonem."  "  Pro  Scauro," 
and  "  Pro  Milonc."  He  wrote  a  Life  of  Sallust,  which  is 
not  extant.  He  died,  aged  eighty-five,  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian. 

Ascnt'ney  Moun'tain,  an  isolated  mass  of  granite  in 
Windsor  Co.,  Vt.,  3300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its 
summit  affords  an  extensive  and  beautiful  view  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Connecticut  River. 

Asel'li  [Lat.  Aitl'liui],  (GASPABO),  an  Italian  anato- 
mist and  physician,  born  at  Cremona  about  1580.  He  be- 
came professor  of  anatomy  at  Pavla,  and  acquired  distinc- 
tion by  the  important  discovery  of  the  lacteal  vessels  in 
1622.  He  wrote  on  this  subject  a  treatise  entitled  "De 
Lactibus  sivc  I.actcis  Vcnis  "  (1627).  Died  in  1626. 

Asfeld,  d'  (Ci.Ai-DK  FRANCOIS  BIDAL),  MAHQITIS,  an 
able  French  general,  born  in  Itifi".  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  Spain,  and  commanded  the  French  cavalry  at 
Almanza  in  17H7.  He  was  second  in  command  under  Vil- 
lars  in  Italv  in  IT.'iS,  was  commander-in-chief  in  (Jermany 
in  17:'.4,  and  became  a  marshal  of  France  in  that  year. 
Died  Mar.  7.  ITlli. 

As'uill  (Sir  CHAUI.ES),  a  British  general,  born  in  17(12. 
He  served  against  the  1.  S..  and  having  been  captured  at 
Yorktown.  was  selected  by  lot  from  the  prisoners  to  be 
hun;  in  retaliation  for  the  death  of  an  American  officer, 
but  he  was  saved  by  the  intercession  of  the  French  court 
Died  in  1823. 
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Ash  (I<'r<tjc'inus),  an  important  genus  of  trees  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Oleaccie,  distinguished  by  imperfect  flow- 
ers, sometimes  destitute  of  corolla,  and  leaves  unequally 
pinnate.  The  fruit  is  a  samara,  a  winged  pericarp.  It 
comprises  about  fifty  species,  mostly  natives  of  Europe  and 
North  Atiierii-:i,  and  valuable  for  timber,  for  fuel,  and  shade 
tn'rs.  The  Frnsimia  excelsior,  the  common  ash  of  Eng- 
land, is  a  beautiful  ornamental  tree,  and  the  timber  is 
much  esteemed  by  carpenters,  joiners,  eoaehinakers,  and 
wheelwrights.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  100  feet  or 
more.  Cultivation  has  produced  several  varieties  of  it, 
among  which  is  the  weeping  ash,  the  branches  of  which 
droop  nearly  to  the  ground.  The  fVoxuMM  Onttut  or  flower- 
ing ash.  a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  has  more  perfect 
flower?  than  the  other  species.  A  saccharine  substance 
called  iinvnna  is  obtained  from  it  by  making  incisions  in 
the  bark,  and  sometimes  exudes  spontaneously.  Among 
the  noblest  trees  of  the  genus  is  the  Fnu-hnis  AmeHcana, 
or  white  ash,  which  is  abundant  in  the  Northern  and  Mid- 
dle U.  S.  It  leaflets  are  petiolate,  ovate,  or  lance-oblong, 
entire,  acuminate,  and  in  autumn  are  changed  to  a  dark 
brown  or  purple  tint.  The  timber  is  tough,  and  valuable 
for  the  s;ime  purposes  as  the  /V«.r//m«  excelxior.  In  the 
forests  of  the  I'.  S.  occur  also  the  t'raxinwt  pubeacens  (black 
or  red  ash)  and  b'raxintifi  qtrndranytdata  (blue  ash),  and 
others.  The  black  ash  (/'Yaj-mH*  sainbucifulia)  is  used  ill 
basket-making.  The  mountain  ash,  conspicuous  for  its 
clusters  of  red  berries,  is  a  species  of  Pyrns,  having  no 
affinity  with  the  genus  Fraxinug. 

Ash,  a  township  of  Monroe  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1451. 

Ash  (JosKPH  I*.),  an  American  officer,  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  ho  entered  the 
army  as  a  lieutenant  of  volunteers,  was  appointed  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Fifth  U.  S.  Cavalry  April  30, 1861,  and  a 
captain  Sept.,  1863.  In  the  action  near  Warrenton,  Va.,  he 
was  wounded  in  six  places  before  leaving  the  field;  on  re- 
cruiting service  during  convalescence.  In  the  campaign  of 
1864  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  while  endeavoring  to 
rally  a  wavering  division  of  troops  at  the  action  of  Tod's 
Tavern,  ho  was  killed  May  8, 1864.  (Brevet  major  and  lieu- 
tenant-colonel U.  S.  A.  for  conspicuous  gallantry.) 

G.  C.  SIMMONS,  Clerk  Bonrd  of  Enters. 

Ashan'tee,  written  also  Asiente,  an  extensive  king- 
dom of  Western  Africa,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  Upper  Guinea, 
is  between  lat.  5°  and  9°  30'  N.,  and  between  Ion.  0°  55' 
E.  and  4°  7'  W.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Kong 
Mountains,  on  the  E.  by  Dahomey,  on  the  S.  by  the  At- 
lantic, and  on  the  W.  by  Liberia.  Area,  about  75,000 
square  miles.  It  is  generally  mountainous,  well  watered 
and  fertile,  and  covered  with  dense  forests,  which  are  al- 
most impenetrable.  The  staple  products  are  maize,  rice, 
sugar,  yams,  tobacco,  coeoanuts,  gums,  and  dyewoods. 
Gold  is  said  to  be  abundant  here,  and  the  chief  articles  of 
export  are  gold-dust,  palm  oil,  and  slaves.  The  people  are 
warlike  and  fierce,  and  human  sacrifices  are  common.  They 
have  some  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  sword-blades,  cotton 
«loths,  and  golden  ornaments.  The  government  is  a  des- 
potism. Capital,  Coomassie  (or  Kumassi).  The  British, 
who  have  a  fort  on  the  coast  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  were  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  the  Ashantees,  which  began  in  1807 
and  continued  until  1825.  The  Dutch  also  had  a  colony 
on  the  coast  until  1871,  when  they  ceded  it  to  the  British. 

In  1873  a  war  arose  between  the  Ashautecs  and  the  Brit- 
ish, because  the  British  refused  to  pay  the  annual  tribute 
to  the  king  of  Ashantce  which  the  Dutch  had  formerly  paid 
him.  The  Ashantees  first  attacked  the  Fantis,  living 
under  British  protection,  entirely  defeated  them,  and  sub- 
sequently succeeded  in  driving  all  the  natives  friendly  to 
the  British  into  the  two  forts  Elmina  and  Cape  Coast  Castle. 
The  British  troops  under  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  then  invaded 
Ashantee,  and  as  it  soon  became  evident  that  no  treaty  could 
be  made  and  confided  in,  on  account  of  the  treacherous- 
ness  of  the  Ashantees,  the  British  pushed  forward  directly 
towards  Coomassie ;  and  after  some  fighting  they  took  the 
capital  and  burned  it.  The  king  of  Ashantco  agreed  to  pay 
an  indemnity  to  the  British,  and  the  war  ceased. 
Ash'away,  a  post-village  of  Hopkinton  .township, 
ashiugton  co.,  11.  I.,  has  a  national  bank  and  important 
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manufactures. 


Ash'borough,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Randolph  co., 
N.  C.,  is  78  miles  N.  W.  of  Fayetteville  and  5  miles  S.  W. 
of  Dec])  River.  Pop.  of  village,  182;  of  township,  1172. 

Ash'bourne,  or  Ashburn,  a  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Derbyshire,  near  the  river  Dove,  12  miles  N.  W. 
of  Derby.  It  is  on  the  S.  slope  of  a  high  hill,  and  has  a 
large  chureh,  built  about  1240:  .also  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton goods  and  lace.  Pop.  in  1871,  4945. 

Ash'burnham,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Wor- 
cester co.,  .Mass.,  55  miles  N.  W.  of  Boston.  It  has  one  na- 


tional bank,  three  churches,  and  manufactures  of  chairs, 
lumber,  wooden  ware,  matches,  and  cotton  goods.  Ashburn- 
ham  Depot  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Cheshire  and  the  Ver- 
mont and  Massachusetts  11.  Rs.  Pop.  of  township,  2172. 

Ashburnham,  a  large  village  of  Peterborough  co., 
province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  Otonabce  River,  op- 
posite Peterborough.  It  has  extensive  lumber-mills  and 
considerable  trade  in  grain, 

Axlibimiham,  EARLS  OF,  and  Viscounts  St.  Asaph 
(1730,  in  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain),  barons  of  Ashburn- 
ham  (16811.  in  the  English  peerage),  a  noble  family  of  Eng- 
land.— BERTRAM  ASIIIHTRNIIAM,  the  fourth  earl,  was  born 
Nov.  23,  1797,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1S3II. 

Ash/burton  (ALEXANDER  Baring).  LORD,  an  English 
diplomatist,  born  in  1774,  was  a  son  of  Sir  Franeis  Baring, 
an  eminent  merchant.  He  was  employed  in  his  youth  in 
mercantile  affairs  in  the  U.  S.,  and  married  a  daughter  of 
Senator  William  Bingham  of  Pennsylvania,  In  1810  he 
became  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Baring  Brothers  &  Co.  of 
London,  and  in  1812  was  chosen  to  represent  Taunton  in 
Parliament,  in  which  he  acted  with  the!  Liberal  party  until 
1831,  when  he  became  a  supporter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
a  moderate  Conservative.  He  was  returned  to  Parliament 
for  North  Essex  in  1832,  and  was  created  Baron  Ashburton 
in  l.s.'lo.  In  1842  he  was  sent  as  a  special  ambassador  to 
the  U.  S.  to  settle  a  dispute  which  had  long  been  pending 
in  relation  to  the  north-eastern  boundary.  He  was  se- 
lected for  this  mission  because  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
American  people  and  institutions,  and  was  inclined  to  a 
pacific  policy.  Lord  Ashburton  and  Mr.  Webster  nego- 
tiated this  important  treaty,  which  was  signed  at  Well- 
ington in  Aug.,  1842,  and  was  called  the  Ashburton  Treaty. 
Died  in  May,  1848.  He  left  a  son,  William  Bingham 
Baring,  who  inherited  the  title. 

Ash'by,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Middlesex  co., 
Mass.  It  has  manufactures  of  lumber,  tubs,  etc.  Pop.  994. 

A shhy,  a  township  of  Rockingham  co.,  Va.    Pop.  2268, 

Ashby,  a  township  of  Shenandoah  co.,  Va.    Pop.  2645, 

Ashby  (TURNER),  a  Confederate  general,  born  in  Fau- 
quier  co.,  Va.,  about  1824.  He  was  appointed  a  brigadier- 
general  in  1862,  and  was  greatly  distinguished  as  a  cavalry 
commander.  During  Banks's  pursuit  of  Jackson  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  Gen.  Ashby  was  in  command  of  cav- 
alry covering  the  rear  of  Jackson's  army,  and  in  an  en- 
gagement near  Harrisonburg,  June  5,  1862,  he  was  shot 
through  the  body  and  killed.  His  loss  was  severely  felt  by 
the  Confederates,  he  being  one  of  their  ablest  and  bravest 
cavalry  leaders.  G.  C.  SIMMONS,  Clerk  Iluard  iif  Eng'ri. 

Ashby-de-la-Zouchc,  a  market-town  of  England, 
in  Leicestershire,  20  miles  by  rail  N.  W.  of  Leicester.  It 
has  a  ruined  castle  in  which  Mary  queen  of  Scots  was  once 
confined,  and  an  ancient  church  in  which  was  the  burying- 
place  of  the  Hastings  family.  Here  are  iron  smelting-works 
and  manufactures  of  hats  and  hosiery.  Coal-mines  and 
salt-springs  occur  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  in  1871.  9I.V:. 

Ash'dod,  or  Azo'tus  (modern  Aidood  or  Kudad),  an 
ancient  city  of  the  Philistines,  in  Palestine,  about  3  miles 
from  the  Mediterranean  and  12  miles  N.  E.  of  A^calou.  It 
was  an  important  city  and  stronghold  of  the  Philistines, 
who,  after  defeating  the  people  of  Israel  in  the  time  of 
Samuel,  captured  their  ark  and  carried  it  to  the  temple 
of  Dagon  in  Ashdod.  It  was  dismantled  by  V/.ziah.  be- 
sieged by  Psammetichus,  and  destroyed  by  the  Maccabees. 
It  is  called  Azotus  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  viii.  40). 
Near  its  site  is  a  village  of  mud  houses,  called  Asdood  or 
Eadfid,  on  the  sea  21  miles  S.  of  Jaffa. 

Ashe,  a  county  which  forms  the  north-western  extremity 
of  North  Carolina.  Area,  325  square  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  New  River.  This  county  is  a  mountainous  tract  between 
the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  S.  E.  and  Stone  Mountain  on  the  W. 
The  soil  in  some  parts  is  productive.  Cattle,  sheep,  and 
grain  are  extensively  raised.  Excellent  ores  of  copper 
abound.  Capital,  Jefferson.  Pop.  9573. 

Ashe  (JOHN),  a  general  and  patriot  of  the  Revolution, 
born  in  England  in  1721,  emigrated  to  North  Carolina  in 
1727.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  movements 
which  preceded  the  Revolution,  and  served  as  a  brigadier- 
general  during  the  war.  Died,  a  prisoner  of  war^  Oct.  24, 
1781. 

Ashe  (SAMUEL),  a  brother  of  John,  mentioned  above, 
was  born  in  1725.  He  became  chief-justice  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  1777,  and  governor  of  that  State  1795-98.  Died 
Feb.  3,  1S13. 

Ash'e,  Ashi,  or  As'ser  (RAB  or  RAV),  a  celebrated 
Jewish  rabbi  of  Babylon,  was  born  in  353  A.  D.  He  was 
eminent  for  his  learninir  and  genius,  and  was  the  reputed 
author  or  compiler  of  the  "  Babylonian  Talmud,"  a  vast 
collection  of  traditions  and  legal  documents,  which  was 
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regarded  among  the  Jcwa  us  tbo  highest  authority  on  legal 
question-.  Died  in  1-7  A.  I). 

Ash'cr,  a  tribe  of  uacient  Israelites,  descended  from 
A -her,  eighth  HUH  of  Jacob  by  the  handmaid  Zilpah. 
They  wen-  assigned  H  portion  i>f  land  in  (he  X.  W.  of 
I'ale.-t inc,  tint  ne\cr  dL-p»-sesse<l  lln-  i 'anaaiiites  and  I'lio-- 
nicians  who  dwelt  there.  The  tribe  furnished  liut  one  note- 
worthy person,  the  prophetess  Anna,  who  lued  during  the 
infancv  of  Christ  i  l.ukr  ii.  :;r,  :;.-,.  The  territorial  bound- 
aries ami  the  history  of  this  tribe  lire  very  obscure. 

Asli'rrvillr,  a  post-township  of  Mitchell  CO.,  Kan. 
Pop.  1  II. 

Ash'esi,thc  solid  or  earthy  residuum  left  after  the  com- 
bii-iion  of  wood,  poal.  or  other  organic  substances.  The. 
most  important  ingredient  of  the  ashes  of  land-plants  is 
jiu!;i-li.  oi-  a  s:ilt  of  potash  with  a  portion  of  lime  and  silica. 
The  potash  is  extracted  from  ashes  by  a  process  called 
lixh  iation — leaching.  By  dissolving  the  salt  contained  in 
the  ashes  the  wak-r  is  converted  into  ley,  which  is  after- 
wards evaporated  by  boiling.  The  insoluble  part  of  the 
ashes  remaining  after  lixh  iation  is  called  leached  ashes, 
which  is  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  lime, 
oxide  of  iron.  etc.  The  ashes  of  marine  plants,  and  those 
that  grow  near  the  sea.  contain  soda  instead  of  potash,  with 
a  small  portion  of  iodine.  The  soda  is  also  separated  from 
the  insoluble  mass  by  lixiviation.  Wood  ashes  are  exten- 
sively used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  and  are  useful  as 
manure.  The  salts  obtained  from  them  by  lixiviation  are 
called  potash  and  pearl-ash,  which  latter  is  a  carbonate  of 
potassa.  l!one  ashes  consist  mostly  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
which  is  a  valuable  manure.  (See  I'OTASII.  SODA,  and  also 
AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY,  by  PROF.  S.  VV.  JOHNSON,  A.M.) 

Ashes,  Volcanic,  pulverulent  lava,  thrown  out  by 
volcanoes,  consisting  of  minute  fragments  of  various  min- 
erals, aa  mica,  felspar,  magnetio  iron  ore,  augite,  olivine, 
etc. 

Asheville,  the  capital  of  Buncombe  co.,  N.  C.,  it  1  mile 
E.  of  French  Broad  Kiver,  255  miles  W.  of  Raleigh,  and  is 
an  important  centre  of  trade.  It  has  one  female  college, 
three  academics,  a  foundry,  machine-shops,  three  furniture- 
factories,  six  churches,  and  three  weekly  newspapers.  Pop. 
1-400  ;  of  township,  2593.  R.  M.  Ft -RM.VN,  En.  "CITIZEN." 

Ash'lirld,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  Mass.  It 
has  an  academy,  an  insurance  company,  and  a  public  li- 
brary. It  is  a  place  of  summer  resort.  Pop.  1180. 

Ash'1'ord.  a  post-village  and  township  of  Windham  CO., 
Conn.,  :iO  miles  !•).  X.  K.  of  Hartford.  P.  of  township.  12-11. 

Ashford,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Cattaraugns 
co.,  N.  Y.,  35  miles  S.  E.  of  Buffalo.  P.  of  township,  1801. 

Ashford,  a  post-township  of  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  Wis. 
Pop.  K'.I'.I. 

Ash  Grove,  a  post-township  of  Iroquoia  co.,  111.  Pop. 
111(5. 

Ash'grove,  a  township  of  Shelby  co.,  111.     Pop.  1499. 
Ash  Hills,  a  township  of  liutler  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  491. 
Ash'ippun,  a  post-township  of  Dodge  co.,  Wis.     Pop. 
1623.       . 

Ashkelon,  or  Askclon.     See  ASCALON. 
Ash'kum,  a  post-township  of  Iroquoia  co.,  111.     Pop. 
1315. 

Ash'lnnd,  a  county  of  the  N.  E.  central  part  of  Ohio. 
Area.  o'.MI  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Lake  Fork 
and  Itlack  Fork,  which  unite  to  form  the  Mohican  River. 
The  surface  is  mostly  undulating:  the  soil  is  very  fertile, 
and  adapted  to  wheat,  grass,  or  fruit,  drain,  wool,  and 
live-stock  arc  largely  raised.  The  county  is  intersected  by 
the  Ulaiitie  ami  tin-at  Western  and  the  Pittsburgh  Fort 
Wayne  and  Chicago  II.  Rs.  Capital,  Ashland.  Pop. 
S1.938. 

Ashland,  a  county  in  the  N.  W.  of  Wisconsin.  Area, 
Jl50  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lake  Snpe 
rior.  an.l  includes  a  group  of  islands  culled 'the  ••  Twch  c 
Apostles,"  in  that  lake.  It  is  drained  by  the  head  streams 
of  the  Chippcu-a  River.  The  surface  is  uneven  or  hilly, 
and  partly  covered  by  extensive  torests.  (ireat  quantities 
of  pine  lumber  are  exported.  Aiming  the  resources  of  this 
county  is  iron  ore,  which  abounds  in  a  ridge  called  the  Iron 
Mountains.  Capital,  La  Pointe.  Pop.  221. 

Vshland,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  Clay  co.,  Ala,, 
7.'  miles  X.  !•;.  of  Montgomery.      It  has  one  weekly  < 
paper,  two  schools,  and  abundant  water-power.     Pop.  of 

the  township.    I  r.",l.  J.  B.  STKDHAM,   Kl).   "TlMl.s." 

V~hland,  a  township  of  Lawrence  co..  Ark.    Pop.  1(7. 
Ashland,  a  township  of  Morgan  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  969. 
Ashland,  a  post -\  illa^e  of  lloyd  oo.|  Ky.,  on  the  Ohio 
River.  1:!  miles  below  Catlettsburg,  and  on  the  Lexington 
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I  and  Big  Sandy  K.  Rerunning  20  miles  into  the  interior  to 

the  eclchralcd  coal  mines.      It  ha-  two  of  the  lurg.-.-: 
pig-iron  furnaces  on  the  Ohio  River,  and   also  one  of  the 
largest    and    most    complete    rolling  mill-,    in    the    country. 
1  Iron  ore,  pig  iron,  and  coal  arc  .-hipped  fro  in  this  point.    It 
has  one  national  bank  and  one  weekly  paper.      Pop.  1459. 

F.  R.  FIIKMII,  Kn.  ••  ASIIUM,  .!,„  ,,vu.." 
Ashland,  the  residence  of    Henry  Clay,  the  eminent 
orator  and  statesman,  is  situated  in  PayeU*  oo.,  K\.. 
2  ">''•  Lexington.     The  estate  of  Ashland  con 

tamed  about  000  acres,  of  which  200  were  appropriated  to 
a  beautiful  park. 

Ashland,  a  post-township  of  Middlesex  co.,  Watt.,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  and  Hopkinton 
R.  Rs..  24  miles  S.  W.  of  Boston.  It  has  one  weekly  paper. 
The  chief  business  is  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes, 
boxes  and  lasts,  emery,  and  grain-grinding.  Pop.  2188. 

(JEOHliK   P.   M.tVHKW,   Kl,.  "AnVKHTISKK." 

Ashland,  a  post-twp.  of  Newaygo  co.,  Mich.     P.  770. 

Ashland,  a  post-township  of  Dodge  co.,  Minn.   P.  611. 

Ashland,  a  post-village,  capital  of  licnton  co.,  Miss., 
on  the  Tennessee  line.  It  has  one  weekly  paper. 

HENRY  S.  FALCONER.  Kn.  °  Am;i  s." 

Ashland,  a  post-village  of  Saunders  co.,  Neb.,  is  on 
Salt  Creek,  about  3  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Platto 
River,  and  on  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  R.  R.,  24 
miles  X.  E.  of  Lincoln.  Superior  magnesian  limestone  is 
found  here.  It  has  two  weekly  newspapers  and  a  national 
bank.  Pop.  653. 

Ashland,  a  post-township  of  Qrafton  co.,  N.  H.  It 
haa  important  manufactures  of  paper,  card-board,  flannel, 
gloves,  etc.  It  is  on  the  Boston  Concord  and  Montreal 
R.  R.  Pop.  885. 

Ashland,  a  township  of  Chemung  co.,  N.  Y.  Pop.  1016. 

Ashland,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Greene  co., 
N.  Y.  The  township  contains  six  churches,  and  has  beau- 
tiful scenery,  being  partly  occupied  by  spurs  of  the  Catakill 
Mountains.  Pop.  992. 

Ashland,  a  handsome  post-village  with  paved  streets, 
capital  of  Ashland  co.,  0.,  is  on  the  Atlantic  and  (ireat 
Western  Railway,  85  miles  N.  N.  E.  from  Columbus  and  65 
S.  W.  from  Cleveland.  It  has  eight  churches,  two  news- 
papers, two  banks  (one  national) ;  one  mutual  fire  insurance 
company,  chartered  in  1851 ;  two  foundries,  two  machine- 
shops,  a  clover-thrasher-and-huller  manufactory  :  an  ad- 
justable boot- and  shoe-pattern  factory,  which  sends  goods 
to  all  parts  of  Europe;  excellent  schools,  and  three  grain- 
elevators.  Pop.  2601. 

L.  J.  SPRENCLE,  En.  "ASIILAXD  TIIIES." 

Ashland,  a  post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Or. 

Ashland,  a  township  of  Clarion  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  758. 

Ashland,  an  important  town  in  the  Mahanoy  Valley, 
the  centre  of  the  anthracite  coal-fields  of  Schuylkill  co..  Pa., 
on  the  line  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  R.  H..  97  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  within  2  miles  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
R.  R.,  and  13  miles  from  Pottsville,  tho  county -seat.  Ash- 
land is  the  second  town  in  the  county  in  point  of  popula- 
tion and  business.  It  has  one  national  and  two  State 
banks,  two  large  machine-shops,  foundries,  etc.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  tho  largest  coal  operations  in  tho 
region.  It  has  one  newspaper.  Pop.  5714. 

J.  IRVIS  STEEL,  Pm.  "ASHLAND  ADVOCATE." 

Ashland,  or  Ashland  City,  a  post-village,  the  capi- 
tal of  Cheatham  co.,  Tenn.,  on  the  Cumberland  River,  20 
miles  below  Xashvillc.  Pop.  121. 

Ashland,  a  post-village  of  Hanover  co.,  Ya..  on  the 
Richmond  and  Fredcricksburg  R.  R.,  17  miles  N.  of  Rich- 
mond. In  May,  18B4,  General  Sheridan,  in  the  course  of 
a  raid,  destroyed  a  depot  here.  It  is  tho  seat  of  Randolph- 
Macon  College.  Pop.  of  Ashland  township,  3942. 

Ash'lar,  or  Ashler,  a  building-stone  squared  and 
hewn :  dressed  stones  used  for  facing  work  when  it  is 
worked  in  regular  beds  and  joints.  Tooled  ashlars  arc 
slabs  marked  with  parallel  fluting*  or  grooves.  Other  va- 
rieties arc  called  polished  ashlar  and  rustic  ashlar,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  has  an  uneven  aurface. 

Ash'Iey,  a  small  river  of  South  Carolina,  rises  in  Colic- 
ton  county,  and,  flowing  south-eastward,  unites  with  the 
Cooper  River  at  Charleston. 

Ashley,  a  county  of  Arkansas,  bordering  on  Louisiana. 
Area.  ->70  square  miles.  It  is  hounded  on  the  X.  W.  by 
the  Saline,  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Wasbita  River,  and  is  in- 
tersected by  liayou  Bartholomew,  which  is  inn  ijrable.  Coal, 
copper,  and  lead  have  been  found.  The  snrt;o 
rolling,  and  the  soil  sandy  bat  fertile.  Torn  and  cotton  arc 
the  chief  crop-.  Capital,  Hamburg.  Pop.  sell'. 

Ashley,  a  township  of  Independence  co.,  Ark.  Pop.  702. 
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Ashley,  a  township  of  Pulaski  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  2110. 

Ashley,  a  post-village  of  Washington  co.,  111.,  on  the 
Central K.  R.  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Si.  Lnuis  andSouth- 
ea.-trrn  R.  R.,  60  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  St.  Louis.  Pop.  10:!0. 

Ashley,  a  post-township  of  Piko  co.,  Miss.    Pop.  1222. 

Ashley,  a  post-village  of  Oxford  township,  Delaware 
CO.,  0.,  on  the  Cleveland  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  U.K., 
10  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Delaware.  Pop.  454. 

Ashley  (JAMES  M.),  born  in  Pennsylvania  NOT.  14, 
1S24,  removed  to  Ohio  in  is  id,  was  a  member  of  Congress 
from  1  still  until  1868,  when  ho  became  governor  of  Mon- 
tana Territory. 

Ashley,  LORD.    See  SHAFTESBI-KV. 

Ash/mole  (Ei.iAsI,  F.  R.  S.,  born  at  Liehficld,  England, 
May  23,  1617,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  served  as  gen- 
tleman of  ordnance  under  King  Charles  I.  in  the  civil  wars. 
In  Iti4l>  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  ot'judicial  as- 
trology and  Hosicrucianism,  and  Oet.  16  of  that  year  be- 
came a  brother  of  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons.  He  was 
Windsor  Herald  (1660-75),  anil  married  as  his  third  wife  a 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Dugdale,  Garter  principal  king  of 
arms.  In  1859  the  younger  John  Tradcscant  gave  him  his 
collection  of  curiosities,  which  Ashmole  presented  in  1683 
to  Oxford  University.  It  was  the  basis  of  the  present  Ash- 
molean  Museum.  He  wrote  "Theatrum  Chymicum"  (lfi:">2). 
"The  Way  to  Blisse"  (1658),  "  History  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter"  (1672),  "History  of  Berkshire"  (3  vols.  folio, 
1715),andawhimsical  "Diary."  Died  May  IS,  1692.  "He 
was,"  says  Anthony  Wood,  "  the  greatest  virtuoso  and  curi- 
oso  that  ever  was  known  in  England.  .  .  .  He  did  worthily 
deserve  the  title  of  Mercm-in-phi'lti*  Anf/lictia." 

Ash'more,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Coles  co., 
111.,  on  the  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.,  94  miles  E.  S.  E. 
of  Springfield.  Pop.  of  township,  2088. 

Ash'mnn  (GEORGE)  was  born  at  Bradford,  Mass.,  Dec. 
25,  1804,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1S2I).  became  a  lawyer  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1828,  was  a  Whig  member  of  Con- 
gress (1845-51),  president  of  the  Chicago  Republican  con- 
vention of  1860,  and  was  distinguished  as  a  patriotic  and 
able  man.  Died  July  17,  1870. 

Ashmtin  (JEHUDI),  an  American  noted  as  a  promoter 
of  colonization  in  Liberia,  was  born  in  Champlain.  N.  Y., 
in  1794,  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1816.  He  went 
to  Liberia  in  1822  as  an  agent  of  the  Colonization  Society, 
and  rendered  important  service  to  the  colony.  He  died  in 
Boston  Aug.  25,  1828. 

Ashmiin  (JoHN  HOOKER),  an  American  jurist,  born  at 
Blandford,  Mass.,  July  3, 1800.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1818,  and  became  professor  of  law  there  in  1829.  He  ac- 
quired a  high  reputation  as  a  jurist,  but  died  prematurely 
Apr.  1,  1833. 

Ashtabn'la,  a  county  which  forms  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  Ohio.  Area,  700  square  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Grand  and  Ashtabula  rivers.  The  surface  is  level ; 
tire  soil  contains  much  clay,  and  is  adapted  to  grazing. 
Great  quantities  of  grain,  wool,  fruit,  and  other  crops  are 
raised.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern,  the  Ashtabula  Youngstown  and  Pittsburgh,  and 
the  Franklin  Division  of  the  Lake  Shore  It.  Rs.  Capital, 
Jefferson.  Pop.  32,517. 

Ashtahula,  the  chief  town  of  Ashtabula  co.,  0.,  on  the 
Lake  Shore  R.  R.,  58  miles  from  Cleveland,  and  the  termi- 
nus of  the  Ashtabula  Youngstown  and  Pittsburgh  and  the 
Franklin  division  of  the  Lake  Shore  It.  Rs.  Its  harbor, 
one  of  the  best  on  Lake  Erie,  admits  vessels  of  the  largest 
class,  and  it  is  becoming  a  port  of  considerable  commercial 
im(vortance,  receiving  iron  ore  in  transit  from  Lake  Supe- 
rior to  Youngstown  and  Pittsburgh,  and  is  a  point  for  the 
shipment  of  coal  on  the  lake.  It  has  two  national  and  one 
other  bank,  two  newspapers,  and  a  population  which  has 
greatly  increased  since  the  last  census.  Pop.  1999;  of 
Ashtabula  township,  3394.  ED.  "  TELEGRAPH." 

Ashtaroth.    See  ASHTORETH. 

Ash/ton,  a  post-township  of  Leo  co.,  111.     Pop.  1007. 

Ashton,  a  township  of  Monona  co.,  la.     Pop.  106. 
\-irioii-in-  Mu'ki'rlirld,   a   town   of   England,    in 
South  Lancashire.     The  inhabitants  are  mostly  employed 
in  cotton-factories  and  in  collieries.     Pop.  in  1871,  7463. 

Ashton-nnder-Lyne,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  S.E. 
part  of  Lancashire,  on  tho  Tame,  OJ  miles  by  rail  E.  S.  E. 
of  Manchester.  It  is  a  great  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  its  growth.  It  re- 
turns one  member  to  Parliament.  It  has  a  church  built  in 
the  time  of  Henry  V.,  a  theatre,  a  mechanics'  institute,  etc. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  calico-printing, 
bleaching,  dveing.  and  the  manufacture  of  machines.  Pop. 
in  18  tl,  22,689;  in  1861,  34,836;  in  1871,  37,420. 


Ash'toreth,  or  Ash'taroth,  a  Syrian  goddess,  wor- 
shipped by  the  ancient  Israelites  and  other  nations  of  West- 
ern Asia.  She  was  called  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  personification  of  the  moon.  She  is 
commonly  identified  with  ASTABTE  (which  see).  Her  chief 
temples  were  at  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Ash'ville,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  St.  Clair  co., 
Ala.,  115  miles  N.  of  Montgomery.  Pop.  of  township,  992. 

Ashville  (North  Carolina).     See  ASHKVII.LE. 

Ash  Wednesday  [Lat.W<<«6YnV;-i,m;  literally, "day 
of  ashes  "],  the  first  day  in  Lent,  so  called  because  in  an- 
cient times  it  was  the  custom  for  penitents  to  appear  in  the 
church  covered  with  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

A'sia,  the  largest  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe.  In 
extent  of  surface  it  is  superior  to  America  in  about  the  pro- 
portion of  8  to  6,  and  it  exceeds  Europe  and  Africa  taken 
together;  while  in  the  antiquity  of  its  history  and  civiliza- 
tion, in  the  greatness  of  its  population,  and  in  the  variety 
of  its  productions.it  surpasses  all  the  other  great  divisions 
of  the  globe.  It  was  in  Asia  that  the  human  race  bad  its 
origin,  and  from  it  the  arts  and  civilization  were  diffused 
over  the  other  regions  of  the  earth.  It  likewise  has  pecu- 
liar claims  to  the  interest  of  Christians,  as  containing  tho 
principal  scenes  of  the  events  recorded  in  sacred  history. 
The  name  A»in  was  originally  applied  to  a  small  district 
of  Lydia,  watered  by  the  Cayster;  it  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  peninsula  now  known  as  Asia  Minor, 
and  lastly  to  the  entire  continent  east  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  JRge&n  seas.  The  ancient  geographers  usually  in- 
cluded Egypt  within  the  limits  of  Asia. 

Tho  area  of  Asia  has  been  variously  estimated.  Accord- 
ing to  a  very  high  authority,*  it  may  be  stated  at  Ifi, 21(1.11110 
square  miles.  According  to  Benin  and  Wagner  ("lievolk- 
erung  dcr  Erde,"  Gotha,  1872),  it  has,  including  the  islands. 
Hi, 924, 000  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  on  the  E.  by  the  North  Pacific,  on  the  S.  by 
the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  lied  Sea.  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Africa,  and  on  the  W.  by  Europe,  the  Black 
Sea,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  Its 
greatest  length,  from  the  Dardanelles  to  Bchring's  Strait, 
is  about  10,000  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  Capo 
Sievero  Vostotchnoi  Nos  in  Siberia,  lat.  77°  30'  N.,  to  Cape 
Buro,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  about 
5100  miles.  Its  maritime  coast-line  may  be  reckoned,  in 
round  numbers,  at  35,600  mile's.  Asia  is  separated  from 
Europe  by  an  imaginary  line,  the  course  of  which  is  vari- 
ously traced  by  different  geographers :  part  of  it.  however, 
is  formed  by  tho  Ural  Mountains;  it  is  joined  to  Africa  by 
a  narrow  neck  of  land  called  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  which 
is,  however,  crossed  by  the  celebrated  Isthmus  Canal,  thus 
virtually  isolating  Africa.  On  the  E.  it  is  separated  from 
America  by  Hehring's  Strait,  which  is  only  60  miles  in 
width.  The  coasts  of  Asia  are  very  irregular,  being  deeply 
indented  on  all  sides  by  immense  bays  and  gulfs.  Among 
these  are  the  Persian  Gulf,  Arabian  Sea,  liny  of  Bengal, 
and  Gulf  of  Siamou  the  S. coast,  and  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin, 
Yellow  Sea,  Sea  of  Japan,  Gulf  of  Tartary.  Sea  of  Okhotsk, 
and  Gulf  of  Anadir  on  the  E.  coast.  The  indentations  on 
the  N.  are  not  of  the  same  extent,  but  are  cquiTlly  if  not 
more  numerous,  the  Gulf  of  Obi  being  the  largest.  Asia 
has  several  large  peninsulas,  situated  on  the  southern 
and  eastern  coasts  ;  among  them  are  Arabia,  India,  Ma- 
lacca. Cochin  China.  Corea,  Kamtchatka,  and  Anadir. 
The  principal  islands  are  also  situated  on  the  southern  and 
eastern  coasts ;  among  them  are  Ceylon,  Java,  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  the  Laccadives,  Maldives,  the  Chagns  Archipelago, 
the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  islands,  the  Mergui  Archipelago, 
Celebes,  the  Sunda  and  Banda  islands,  the  Moluccas,  Soo- 
loo  Islands.  Philippines,  tho  islands  of  Hainan,  Formosa, 
Chusan,  Hong  Kong,  the  Japanese  empire  (including  the 
great  islands  of  Kioosioo,  Sikokf,  Nipbon.  Yesso,  and  Sa- 
galicn),  and  the  Kuriles.  On  the  N.  are  Kotelnoi.  Fadiev- 
skoi.  New  Siberia,  Livkoy,  and  Nova  Zembla.  Owing  t» 
its  vast  extent  of  surface,  extending  from  N.  to  S.  through 
more  than  76  parallels,  and  from  E.  to  W.  through  more 
than  105  meridians,  Asia  includes  every  variety  of  soil, 
climate,  and  production.  The  conflicting  accounts  given 
of  the  physical  structure  of  a  large  part  of  the  interior 
render  it  almost  impossible  to  give  a  perfectly  accurate  and 
intelligible  view  of  its  general  conformation.  Its  mean 
level  above  the  sea  does  not  exceed  about  1 1 50  feet,  while  a 
third  part  of  it  has  a  mean  elevation  of  not  more  than  255 
feet.  The  whole  tract  lying  N.  of  the  Altai'  and  N.  W.  of 
the  Thian-Shan  Mountains  is  one  prodigious  plain  or  low- 
land, a  third  larger  than  Europe,  with  very  little  elevation. 
The  southern  portion,  lying  along  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  also, 
comparatively  speaking,  but  little  elevated,  as  is  likewise  a 

*S"i>  the  "Treatise  .on  Physical  Geography,"  by  Professor 
GUYOT,  in  JOHNSON'S  "Family  Atlas  of  the  World." 
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groat  part  of  the   interior,  where  the  height  above  the  ten 

.In,.-  n. it  <  loOil  led,  thoui'h  formerly  tOf] 

t<i  hi'  double  that   height.      It  \s  now  believed  also  that  the 

el.- \  .1'  ion-    ot'    s.-v  eral    of    till1    other    |.  la  Tea  II  \    of  Central      \  -1:1 

have  b.-.-n  ..\  .-rest i mated.     Hut   although  a  large  portion 
ot     \  -ia  rilM  I  nit  litll.'  abov  <•  I  tic  s.'a-lev  el,  there  arc  e\t.'ti 
sivc  tracts  having  a  great  elevation  :  :nnl  mi  the  other  hatiil. 
n  considerable   part   of  the  continent  is   actually  below  the 
sea  level ;  ay.  for  example,  that   portion  of  country  lying 

around  lile  Caspian  Sea  :ni.I    l.ako    \ral,  the  whole  of  which 

region  is  a  vast  cavity  of  about  55,000  square  miles  In  ex- 

tcnl. 

l''ilitirnl   Dielrimu. — The  area   ami  population    of  the 
several  divisions  were  estimated  in   1872,  by  Behm  and 

Wanner,  as  tollovvs : 


NAMK*    or  CouxTUU. 

Squar*  UllM. 

Population. 

0944600 

1U7:»000 

17S'.KK1 

IruSea 

26900 

67'2,.!)00 

16463000 

'.»•_'•  ;,<MMJ 

4,000000 

lVr>ia  

688.000 

5000  000 

'ii>i;in   uirh  Herat 

",-,1  "IM 

4  OOOOOO 

106  7<H) 

•2  (KK>  000 

200)10 

:;u  .  IIIHI 

Khiva  

54,200 

1,500000 

Hukharu         -     .. 

7ii  :>M 

2,500000 

Khokan  

80,000 

»  1 

144  ''(JO 

770  000 

(Hh-T  territory  of  Turkistan  

134,500 

3  74''  000 

2,000,000 
446  500  000 

1  I'.'  400 

'tl  ~^~>  :V'l 

Hindustan  ami  British  Kuriiuili.. 

-.747 

"  1  7  n,", 

806,225,580 

2  40.")  287 

l-'art  //'•'-  1 

ItO.iiOO 

4000000 

lilt1!  Ml  III 

62'i- 

•']  ,"u.i 

1  ''1)4287 

".'ir.  77"» 

31  700 

''II'*  (MM) 

r.axt  luiliit  I.flnndx  : 
Sim-la  Mantis  ,m<l  Mnlnci»m 
lMii]i|i]tinc:iii<i  Booloo  Islands 
Otlu'r  islands  

673,54  >0 
111,  MM 
6  800 

2.r»,(K>0,000 
7,450,000 
170000 

Total  

16,924,iMM) 

794,000,000 

jtfoiin/ni'»s.  Face  of  the  Country,  etc. — More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  surface  of  Asia  consists  of  mountain-ranges 
and  plateaux,  connected  with  each  other  by  branches,  and 
controlling  the  plains  by  other  branches.  The  largest  pla- 
ten ti  is  the  Mongolian  in  Eastern  Asia,  so  called  because  it 
is  exclusively  inhabited  by  the  Mongolian  race.  It  is  al- 
mosf  double  the  size  of  Europe,  and  has  the  form  of  a 
frapc/.ium  with  rounded  sides  and  angles,  having  its 
shortest  side  in  the  \V.  and  the  longest  in  the  N.,  and  has 
mi  average  height  of  9000  feet.  It  is  surrounded  bv  moun- 
tain-chains on  nil  si.lcs.  In  the  S.  arc  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains, having  many  peaks  with  an  elevation  of  more  than 
211,110(1  feet,  among  which  Mount  Everest,  29,000  feet  high, 
;  I  to  I.e  the  hi<_'hcsf  peak  known.  Conneeted  with 
this  liy  the  range  of  the  Hindu-Rush  is  the  plateau  of 
IVrsia.  having  in  the  K.  an  average  height  of  6000  feet,  in 
the  W.  of  4000  feet,  and  in  the  centre  of  2000  feet.  It  is 
surroun.lc.l  by  numerous  mountain-chain*,  which  have 
an  average  elevation  of  10,000  to  IL'.OOO  feet.  W.  of  this, 
anil  connected  with  it  by  Mount  Ararat  (  10,000  feet),  is  the 
plateau  of  Asia  Minor,  which  is  also  connected  with  the 
Caucasus  by  brunches  of  the  Armenian  highland.  Other 
important  ranges  and  highlands  are,  in  the  S..  the  plateau 
of  Syria  and  Arabia,  tile  plateau  of  Hindostaii.  the  ranges 
of  Farther  India:  in  the  K.,  the  range  of  Cnrea :  in  the  N., 
the  Ivist  Siberian  range  (with  the  Aldan  and  Staliowoi  I 
Mountains),  the  ranges  of  Kamtchatka  :  in  the  W.,  the  | 
Cral  an.l  Caucasian  mountains.  The  plains  situated  be- 
tw.-cn  tln>  different  ranges  may  be  divided  into  six  separate 
parts:  the  plain  of  Siberia,  containing  I.J..H.OOO  square 
miles:  the  Caspian  plain,  with  ihc  largest  inland  seas  on 

the  globe ntaining  1. 000. 000  square  miles,  of  which  over 

one-fourth  lies  below  the  level  of  the  sea  :  ill"  Chinese 
plain,  which  is  among  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated 
parts  of  the  globe,  contains  non.ooo  ..|nare  miles;  and  the 
plains  of  Farther  India.  Hindustan,  and  Mesopotamia. 
Very  t'.w  a'tive  volcanoes  are  found  on  the  continent  of 
though  the  illandl  abound  iii  them.  (>nlv  i.nc  active 
volcano  is  found  in  \\  Mount  IVmav  end.  70 

miles  S.  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Formerly  the  plateaux  of  Per- 
sia and  of  Asia  Minor  were  the  scenes  of  great  volcanic 
a'-tioti.  which  is  now.  however,  limit,  d  to  verv  few  place?. 
In  the  Thian-Shan  Mountains  in  Central  A-ia  two  active 
volcanoes  occur,  which  form  the  centre  of  a  great  volcanic 
region.  Although  numerous  fire-springs  mid  lire-hills  oc- 
cur in  China,  no  mountains  are  known  to  have  emitted 
lava.  Not  less  than  nine  active  volcanoes  exist  in  Kamt- 


chatka. Earthquakes  are  of  frequent  occurrence  and  of 
a  violent  character  in  \-ui  Minor,  the  I'ersiiin  mountains. 
Cahul,  South-caster"  Tartary,  and  in  Northern  llindontan. 

It  has  not  yet  been  definitely  Kittled  whether  Asia  or  Af- 
rica contains  a  larger  extent  ..!  desert  or  -i,  ],|,.  s.  |r,  x«ia 
.nt  marshy  plain  of  Siberia  extend*  southward  to 
Turkistan,  which,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the'  Caspian  and 
Aral  seas,  a--iimcs  the  character  of  a  sandy  aid 
.l.--rrt.  The  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Arabia,  and  1'er- 
aia,  half  of  Mesopotamia,  a  large  part  of  Manchooria,  and 
the  entire  Mongolia,  all  form  deserts  or  Btcppcs.  with  the 
exception  of  the  borders  of  spring*  or  the  shores  of  r 
the  majority  of  which  flow  into  talHic  lakes  or  swamps. 
The  cause  of  this  va-r  amount  of  desert  is  without  doubt 
the  general  absence  of  forests  on  the  continent.  This  vcrv 
probably  was  not  always  the  case,  but  large  tracts  of  what 
in  all  probability  was  formerly  cultivated  land,  have  been 
transformed  by  the  systematic  destruction  of  the  forests  in 
the  course  of  several  thousand  years  into  deserts  or  st. 

Rirtn  ami  Lake*. — A  very  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
the  river-systems  of  Asia  is  its  double  rivers — i,  «.  two 
streams  rising  together,  flowing  in  almost  parallel  direc- 
tions throughout  their  whole  course,  and  uniting  before  en- 
tering the  sea.  Among  these  twin  rivers  are  the  Sihon  and 
irihon,  flowing  into  Lake  Aral  :  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
uniting  at  Koona.and  emptying  into  the  Persian  (itilf;  the 
(ianges  and  the  Brahmapootra  ;  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  and 
Hoang-Ilo,  in  China,  rising  near  each  other,  first  separat- 
ing and  again  approaching  each  other,  the  one  falling  in- 
to the  Yellow  Sea.  the  other  into  the  llulf  of  I'echelce ;  and 
the  Yenisei  and  Lena,  which  empty  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Among  the  other  rivers  of  Asia  are,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  continent,  the  Obi  (or  Oby ),  the  Irtish,  the  Indighirka, 
and  the  Kolyma  :  in  Eastern  Asia,  the  Amoor.  the  Hoang- 
Kiang,  and  the  Sang-Koi  (or  Tonquin);  in  Southern  Asia, 
the  Indus,  and  its  confluents,  the  Attock,  Jhylum,  Chcnaub, 
Sutlcj  ;  the  Irrawaddy,  the  Martaban,  the  Mcnam,  and  the 
Camboja, and  the  Amoo  and  Syr-l>arya  in  Central  Asia.  The 
basins  of  some  of  these  rivers  are  of  vast  extent.  That  of 
the  Obi  is  1,250,000  English  square  miles,  being  the  largest 
in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  Amazon. 
The  basin  of  the  Yenisei  is  1,041,000  square  miles;  that  of 
the  Lena,  787,000  square  miles ;  while  those  of  the  Amoor, 
Yang-tse-Kiang,  and  Hoang-Ho  are  all  above  500,000 
square  miles.  The  Yang-tse-Kiang  is  the  longest  river, 
being  about  3300  miles  long.  The  Yenisei  conies  next,  with 
3200  miles,  while  the  length  of  the  other  principal  rivers 
varies  from  1500  to  3000  miles. 

A  large  number  of  lakes,  which  form  a  semicircle,  com- 
mencing with  the  Dead  Sea,  run  first  in  a  N.  E.  and  then 
in  an  E.  direction  along  the  highlands  of  Central  Asia  to 
the  centre  of  the  continent.  Among  these  lakes  are  the 
highest,  as  Lake  Baikal :  as  well  as  the  lowest  lakes  known, 
such  as  the  Dead  S.  a.  tin-  Caspian  Sea,  and  Lake  Aral. 
Besides  these,  the  most  prominent  arc  Lake  Balkash,  Lake 
Tengrinoor,  etc. 

Mintrnlt. — Asia  is  peculiarly  rich  in  the  precious  gems, 
and  although  it  is  generally  considered  to  abound  less  in 
metals  than  the  other  continents,  it  ought  perhaps  to  be  re- 
ferred, at  least  in  part,  to  the  fact  of  this  continent  having 
been  first  settled  by  civilized  nations,  who  early  explored 
and  exhausted  a  large  part  of  its  mineral  wealth.  Dia- 
monds are  found  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  Borneo,  Ceylon, 
as  well  as  in  various  other  places.  Rock-crystals,  ame- 
thysts, rubies,  turquoises,  carnelians,  agates,  onyxes,  beryls, 
topazes,  and  various  other  gems  are  found  in  various  places. 
Gold  is  most  abundant  in  Siberia,  in  the  Altai'  chain,  called 
the  Gold  Mountains,  in  Japan,  Borneo,  the  Chinese  prov- 
ince of  Yunnan,  and  the  mountains  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
peninsnla.  It  is  also  found  in  less  abundance  in  many  of 
the  other  countries.  Silver  is  found  in  China,  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia, Anam,  Japan,  and  Turkey.  Mercury  abounds  in  China, 
Thibet,  Japan,  India,  and  Ceylon.  Tin  is  met  with  in  Bur- 
mah,  China,  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and 
Farther  India;  copper  and  iron  in  Japan,  in  Siberia,  in 
Thibet,  Hindostan,  Anam.  Persia,  and  Turkey :  which 
countries  also  contain  lead  in  greater  or  less  abundance, 
as  well  as  in  Siam.  Georgia,  and  Armenia.  Coal  has  been 
found  in  Siberia.  Northern  China,  Bengal,  and  some  of  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  probably  exists  in 
many  unexplored  localities.  Salt  (very  often  rock-salt) 
abounds  in  all  parts  of  the  continent,  and  few  extensive 
districts  arc  altogether  destitute  of  salt  lakes  or  springs. 

diui'if''. —  \-i:i.  extending  as  it  does  from  the  polar  cir- 
cle to  the  neighborhood  of  the  equator,  must  necessarily 
exhibit  a  great  variety  of  temperature  in  its  different  re- 
gions. In  the  western  and  south-western  parts — excepting 
Southern  Arabia,  which  is  within  the  tropics — the  climate 
is  generally  temperate,  but  in  the  south-eastern  the  heat  is 
often  extreme:  while  throughout  the  northern  half  of  the 
continent  excessive  cold  predominates.  The  variations  of 


ASIA. 


climate  arc  increased  by  local  influences,  especially  by  the 
great  height  of  its  table-lands  and  mountain.*,  its  compact 
form.  and  the  great  extension  i>f  the  land  towards  the  Pole. 
The  greatest  heat  experienced  in  Asia  occurs  in  Jicloochis- 
tan,  where  it  is  said  that  the  thermometer  sometimes  reaches 
130°  F.  in  the  shade.  The  remarkable  variety  of  climate 
for  which  Asia  is  distinguished  is  not  manifested  by  its 
larger  regions  alone,  but  it  is  equally  exhibited  within  the 
limits  of  its  different  countries  down  to  their  provinces  and 
districts.  Thus,  while  at  Peking,  which  is  in  the  same  lat- 
itude as  Naples  (40°  N.),  the  mean  annual  temperature  is 
55°  F.,  at  Naples  it  is  62°  F.,  and  the  temperature  in  sum- 
mer is  77°  higher  than  that  of  Naples,  while  its  winter 
temperature  of  28°  F.  is  the  same  as  that  of  Copenhagen 
in  hit.  5(5°  X.  The  violent  winds  called  typhoons  occur  in 
South-eastern  Asia,  their  sphere  of  action  diminishing  as 
we  go  westward.  They  blow  at  all  seasons,  though  but 
rarely  between  May  and  December.  The  monsoons  extend 
into  Asia  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  far  as  lat.  30°  X.  They 
include  China,  all  Hindustan,  and  part  of  Thibet.  Their 
direction  is  from  the  S.  W.  in  summer  and  from  the  N.  E. 
in  winter,  the  change  being  accompanied  by  heavy  storms. 
South  of  the  equator  the  monsoons  blow  from  the  S.  E.  and 
N.  W.  during  the  same  periods. 

\'i':/'tntiini. — We  find  all  classes  of  plants  represented 
here,  from  the  luxuriant  vegetation  in  the  S.  to  the  mosses 
in  the  extreme  N.  The  vegetation  of  the  steppes  and 
deserts  is  poor.  Among  the  plants  peculiar  to  Asia  are 
certain  palms,  fig  trees,  precious  woods,  tea,  cinnamon, 
pepper,  ginger,  nutmeg,  and  other  spices,  the  camphor 
tree  mid  soap  tree.  Coffee,  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  indigo,  to- 
bacco, the  mulberry,  and  the  vine  are  also  grown  exten- 
sively. The  tea-plant  is  extensively  grown  throughout 
Assam,  China,  Cochin  China,  and  Japan.  In  general,  the 
botany  of  Eastern  Asia  resembles  that  of  Eastern  North 
America,  most  genera  anil  many  species  being  common  to 
the  two  regions ;  but  Eastern  Asia  has  this  peculiarity,  that 
many  genera  and  orders  elsewhere  exclusively  tropical  have 
here  their  representative  northern  species.  This  fact  ren- 
ders the  botany  of  China  and  Japan  peculiarly  rich  and 
interesting.  The  banian,  peepul,  teak,  and  poon  are  im- 
portant Indian  trees. 

Zoolayy. — The  animal  life  of  Asia  is  distinguished  by  the 
same  great  variety  as  the  plants  and  the  climate,  while  the 
greatest  variety  is  found  in  the  S.  E.  Here  wo  find  the  ele- 
phant, the  rhinoceros,  the  Bengal  tiger,  the  panther,  the 
boar,  the  crocodile,  the  python,  besides  many  species  of 
poisonous  snakes,  monkeys,  parrots,  etc.  On  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains  largo  herds  of  wild 
goats,  sheep,  horses,  asses,  mules,  and  cattle  roam  about. 
In  China  the  beasts  of  prey  have  been  mostly  superseded 
by  domestic  animals.  The  steppes  and  deserts  of  Mon- 
golia abound  in  camels,  buffaloes,  horses,  asses,  mules, 
antelopes,  goats,  etc.,  as  well  as  tigers,  leopards,  and 
smaller  carnivorous  animals.  In  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Arabia  we  find,  as  the  chief  beast  of  prey,  the  lion  instead 
of  the  tiger.  Domestic  animals  are  found  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  mountains,  while  the  camel  is  the  most  im- 
portant animal  of  this  region.  In  Arabia  the  animal  life 
and  other  characteristic  features  of  Africa  predominate. 

I'ltpnlutiun,  Kaceft  of  J/oi,  Lniujnnijex,  and  Iieligiitn. — 
The  population  of  Asia  was  estimated  by  Behm  and  Wag- 
ner in  1872  at  794,000,000— >'•  e.  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  earth's  surface,  while  the  area  only 
constitutes  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  earth. 

Among  the  Christian  churches  in  Asia,  the  Greek  Church 
is  the  strongest  in  the  Russian  and  Turkish  territory,  and 
is  rapidly  spreading  in  Central  Asia  and  China.  Other 
Oriental  churches  in  Turkey,  Persia,  and  India  are  the 
Armenians,  Nestorians,  and  Jacobites.  Catholicism  chiefly 
prevails  in  East  India  and  the  Archipelago,  while  Prot- 
estantism has  its  strongest  hold  in  India.  The  total  num- 
ber of  Roman  Catholics  in  Asia  is  estimated  at  4.1 0(5. 000, 
Protestants  at  409,000,  and  other  Christian  churches  at 
8,:)24,000.  Numerous  descendants  of  Christians  are  thought 
by  many  to  be  spread  throughout  Asia.  Thus,  numerous  na- 
tive  Christians  were  recently  found  to  exist  in  Japan,  where 
they  had  retained  their  faith  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
liiiddhi.-in.  lirahmanisin,  and  the  other  religions  of  India, 
Chin. i.  i.ml  Japan  arc  supposed  to  have  over  (inn. (100,000 
believers,  while  Mohammedanism  has  about  50,000,000. 
The  number  of  .lews  is  estimated  at  3.~iO.OOO. 

Prof.  !•>.  -Miiller  (/,/m/«/«/;..7,,  /;/An,,.//v,y,/i,V,  in  Behm's 
"  Jahrbuch,"  ISDN)  divides  the  languages  of  Asia  into  four 
families:  (1)  The  Northern  Asiatic-,  comprising  the  Yuka- 
girian,  the  Koryakian,  Tchllkchi,  the  language  of  Kamt- 

chaika  and  of  the  Kooriles.  Yenisei  and  Koltish.  1  also 

the  languages  of    the  Esquimaux,  found   also    in    North 

America.    (2)  The  Southern  Asiatie  languages,  comprising 

the  Pravidian  lanu'na^es  an<l  tin;  Singhalese.    (3)  The  lau- 

gea  of  Central  Asia,  which  are  divided  into  four  large 


families:  1,  the  Ural-Altaic  languages,  comprising  the  Sa- 
mo\edc  group,  the  Finnish,  the  Tartaric,  the  Mongolian, 
and  the  Tungusian  group;  2,  Japanese :  3,  the  language 
of  Corea;  4,  the  monosyllabic  languages,  comprising  the 
language  of  Thibet,  the  Himalaya  languages,  Burmese, 
Siamese,  the  languages  of  Anam,  the  languages  of  the 
Shan,  Miaotse,  Lolo,  and  other  tribes,  and  the  Chinese. 
(  I)  Some  groups  of  the  Caucasian  family,  comprising  the 
languages  of  the  Caucasus,  the  northern  group  of  the 
Semitic  languages;  among  these  Chaldee,  Syrian,  Hebrew, 
etc.,  and  the  Indian  and  Iranian  groups  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean languages. 

Ilitlnry. — The  ancient  history  of  Asia  may  be  divided 
into  four  great  epochs,  corresponding  with  the  existence  of 
1  the  four  world-empires — the  Assyrian  or  Babylonian,  the 
Medo-Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman,  which  last 
may  be  considered  as  extending  to  the  period  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan conquest,  in  A.  D.  638.  Christianity  was  in- 
troduced and  established  at  the  time  of  the  highest  power 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  next  division  of  Asiatic  history,  after  the  Roman, 
is  that  which  comprehends  what  are  usually  termed  the 
Middle  Ages,  extending  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Vasco  da  (Jama 
discovered  a  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Not  quite  a  century  after  Mohammed  had  fled  from  Mecca 
in  622,  his  religion,  destined  to  exercise  so  great  an  influ- 
ence in  the  East,  had  spread  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Cas- 
¥ian,  and  from  Tartary  and  India  as  far  W.  as  the  Atlantic, 
n  1 03",  Persia  was  conquered  by  Togrul  Beg,  and  India, 
Tartary,  Syria,  and  Egypt  by  his  successors.  Having 
taken  Jerusalem,  their  cruelty  to  the  Christian  pilgrims 
called  forth  the  Crusades.  The  dominion  of  the  Saracens 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  ultimately  ex- 
tended, under  the  sway  of  Kublai  Khan,  over  the  whole  of 
Western  Asia.  The  Crusades  had  contributed,  in  a  more 
remarkable  degree  than  formerly,  to  direct  the  mind  of 
Europe  towards  Asia,  and  the  result  was  the  establishment 
of  permanent  commercial  relations  between  them.  About 
1250  two  Venetian  noblemen,  Nicolo  and  Maflfio  Polo,  vis- 
ited Asia  as  merchants,  taking  with  them  Nicolo's  son, 
Marco,  who  afterwards  became  the  most  celebrated  Asiatic 
traveller  of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  resided  twenty-four 
years  at  the  Tartar  court,  by  which  he  was  frequently  cm- 
ployed  as  an  ambassador,  and  during  this  time  he  trav- 
ersed most  of  China,  a  considerable  part  of  India,  Java, 
Ceylon,  and  perhaps  several  other  countries,  making  also 
a  few  voyages  along  the  S.  coast  of  Asia.  He  likewise 
collected  much  information  concerning  places  which  he 
never  visited;  and  his  correct  description  of  countries  for- 
merly unknown  to  Europeans  must  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing laid  the  foundation  of  modern  Asiatic  geography. 
Several  other  travellers  also  published  notices  of  Asia, 
but  their  relations  in  general  are  full  of  fables  ;  so  that  the 
partial  knowledge  of  China  and  of  portions  of  Northern 
and  Central  Asia,  gleaned  principally  from  the  travels  of 
Polo,  with  the  discovery,  by  Ruhruquis,  that  the  Caspian 
is  an  inland  sea,  must  be  regarded  as  all  the  geographical 
knowledge  that  the  Middle  Ages  had,  in  addition  to  that 
possessed  by  the  ancients.  The  doubling  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  by  Vasco  da  Gaina  in  1498  opened  a  new  channel 
of  intercourse  with  the  East,  and  ultimately  led  to  a  more 
accurate  and  more  extensive  knowledge  of  its  geography. 
From  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present  time 
the  history  of  Asia  has  gradually  risen  in  importance,  and 
the  progress  of  its  geography  been  much  advanced.  With- 
in a  few  years  after  the  arrival  of  Da  Gama  on  the  Indian 
coast  the  Portuguese  had  acquired  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  whole  coast  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Bay  of  Cam- 
bay.  At  the  death  of  their  famous  naval  commander  and 
hero,  Albuquerque,  in  1515,  their  colonies  were  established 
at  various  points  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  extended  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  empire  of  Japan,  a'distance 
of  at  least  12,000  miles.  In  1GOO  a  new  and  formidable 
enemy  arose  to  the  Portuguese  in  the  Dutch,  who  by  Hi  10 
had  subdued  all  the  Eastern  islands  and  seas,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  British  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra. 
During  the  protracted  contest  between  the  Dutch  and  Por- 
tuguese, the  northern  part  of  Asia,  not  previously  known 
either  to  ancients  or  moderns,  suddenly  emerged  from  ob- 
scurity. Russia,  having  thrown  oft'the'Tartar  yoke  in  1401, 
proceeded  to  enlarge  her  dominion  by  the  conquest  of  Kasan 
in  1552,  and  Astrakhan  in  Ij."i5.  In  1578  the  Cossaeks, 
having  crossed  the  1'ral  range,  entered  Siberia,  the  dis- 
covery and  survey  of  which  were  pursued  so  vigorously  that 
in  hlt4  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  was  reached,  and  in  1048 
the  separation  of  Asia  from  America  by  an  open  sea  was 
proved.  Somewhat  later  a  complete  geographical  view  of 
the  vast  empire  of  China  and  part  of  Central  Asia  was  ob- 
tained from  the  Jesuits,  who,  having  risen  to  high  favor  at 
Pekin,  actually  published  a  map  of  that  country  under  the 
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authority  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese  government. 

The  intention  of  the  liriti-h  had  long  been  (UrwM  I" 
Asia,  and  Illc  discovery  nt'  tin-  p:i--a<_"-  >•  llielll  a 

new  itnpul-e.  Por  many  year*  following  that  event  frc- 
(jiicnt  voyages  of  discovery  weio  made  by  Uriti-h  naviga- 
tors, ami  several  emha--ie-  and  "t  her  journe 
formal  l>v  Urilish  -niijccl-  nn  laini.  lint  the  formation,  in 
If'plMI.  i.l'  tin-  East  linlia  <  'ompanv  .  which  ultiinalrly  estab- 
lished British  iiilthnrity  in  the  Ka-t,  h:><  done  inure  than 
any  other  event  lo  extend  our  geographical  knowledge  in 
that  ijuailcr.  At  lirsl  the  new  intoi  mation  obtained  was 
scanty,  hut  from  1710,  during  the  wars  witli  the  French  in 
the  Deeenn,  and  more  especially  from  I  7. '7,  alter  the  eou- 
i|iu-i  'if  l!fiii:al,  it  rapidly  incrcas.-d. 

The  recent  history  of  Asia  has  been  under  tl ntrolling 

influence,  of  Russia  and  England,  hoth  of  which  have,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  two  centuries,  and  since  th< 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  eentnry,  more  rapidly  thun  at  any 
previous  time,  extended  their  hmindai  ics,  and  arc  now  in- 
disputably iln>  two  gn-iit  powers  of  Asia.  Wherever  they 
are  allied  they  ean  dictate  to  the  remainder  of  the  Asiatic 
state,-;  Liir  ;i-  they  are  rivuls  for  the  ascendency,  they 
zealously  watch,  and  often  try  to  eheck.  each  other's  prog- 
res-,  especially  in  Central  Aaia,  win:  i.  rn  frontier 
of  the  Russian  and  the-  northern  of  the  British  lire  now 
separated  hy  a  comparatively  small  tract  of  laud.  Quite 
recently,  Prince  h.i<  gained  a  firm  footing  in  Further 
India,  and  the  Netherlands  are  making  great  ellorts  to  ex- 
tend their  rule  over  the  inlands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  recent  history 
of  the  native  stat.^  of  \-ia  is  the  opening  of  Japan  to  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  ei\ili/,cd  countries  of  Europe 
an<l  America.  Japan  already  is  by  far  the  most  progressive 
among  the  native  A-ialie  -tales,  and  is  likely  to  exercise  a 
considerable  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  Eastern  Asia. 
In  China  a  powerful  anti  foreign  party  desperately  opposes 
the  adoption  of  a  similar  policy,  but  there  also  the  com- 
bined influence  ot  'the  commerce,  science,  and  religion  of 
the.  Christian  countries  is  smoothing  the  way  for  the  be- 
ginning of  u  new  era.  IYi>ia  also  has  found  it  necessary 
to  euler  upon  a  reformatory  career,  ami  the  journey  of  the 
shah  to  all  the  European  courts  an  e\ent  entirely  unpre- 
cedented in  the  history  of  the  country — has  made  a  power- 
ful impression  upon  liic  minds  of  the  people.  The  advan- 
tages which  Russia  and  Kngland  derive  from  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads  and  telegraphs  begin  to  be  appreciated 
by  all  the  native  stales.  Considerable  progress  in  this  di- 
rection has  already  been  made  in  Japan,  and  Persia  in 
l*~-  concluded  a  contract  with  Baron  Reutcr  of  London, 
which,  if  executed,  would  cover  the  whole  country  with  a 
network  ot  'railroad-.  The  connection  of  British  India  with 
Europe  by  railroad  has  for  some  time  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  engineers,  and  when,  in  187.'!,  Lesscps,  the  origina- 
tor of  the  Suez  Canal,  came  forward  with  a  new  scheme, 
great  hopes  of  its  speedy  execution  were  entertained  in 
scientific  and  commercial  circles.  The  exploration  of  the 
interior  of  Asia  haa  been  very  active  since  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  unknown  territory  is 
at  length  confined  within  very  email  limits. 

A.  J.  SCHEIC. 

Asi'ago,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Vicenza, 

2:i  mile>  .V  of  Vieen/.a,  is  in  a  district  called  "Seven  Cem- 
munes."  It  has  manufactures  of  straw  hats  and  turned 
woodwork.  Pop.  :,\  IIP. 

A'sia  Mi'nor,  the  ancient  name  of  a  peninsula  form- 
ing the  western  extremity  oi  A-ia.  now  called  ANATOLIA 
(which  see).  It  was  hounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Euxine 
(I'un'lus  A'iu'i"ii»«]  and  Propontis.  on  the  S.  by  the  Medi- 


whieh  will  be  noticed  under  their  own  heads.  The  Mount 
Taurus  range  extends  through  the  southern  part,  and  Anti- 
Taunis  through  the  northern.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Iliilys  (Ki/.il-Innak).  which  rises  in  the  eastern  part 
and  enters  the  Kuxine:  the  Saligarius  I  Sakarceyah  l.  which 
also  Mows  into  the  Euxinc;  and  the  Meander,  which  enters 
the  .Egcan  Sea.  Mere  flourished  many  famous  and  power- 
ful kingdoms  of  antiquity,  and  b«ra  many  ooaqneron  in 

Itionei tended  for  supremacy.    ••  We  arc 

now."  .-ays  .Malic  Hum,  "to  tic, id  upon  a  soi'l  rich  in  in- 
teresting and  splendid  recollections,  with  an  existing  popu- 
lation completely  debased  by  ignorance  and  slaverv.  The 
glory  of  twenty  different  nations  which  once  flourished  in 
Ue-lern  Asia  has  been  extinguished;  Hocks  wander  over 
the  tombs  ..f  Achilles  and  Hector:  and  the  thrones  of 
Mithridatcs  and  Antiochus  have  disappeared,  as  well  as  the 
palaces  of  Priam  and  Cr.rsus.  The  merchants  of  Smyrna 
do  not  inquire  whether  Homer  was  born  within  their  walls: 


the  fine  sky  of  Ionia  no  longer  inspires  cither  painters  or 
poets;  the  same  obscurity  cover-  with  its  shades  the  bank- 
of  the  Jordan  and  the  Euphrates.  .  .  .  The  wandering 
Arabian  comes,  indifferent  and  unmoved. 

of  hi-  tent  iigniiist  the  shattered  column-  of  Palmyra.  .  .  . 
It.  however.  European  art.-  and  ci\  ili/ation  were,  by  some 
new  arrangement  of  Providence,  to  revisit  this  ancient 
cradle  of  the  human  race,  we  should  still  find  [here  the 
charming  coast  of  Ionia,  with  ils  picturesque  island-:  the 

Inlilc    shores    of  the    Kuxine,  shaded  by  inc.xhau.-lihli-  for- 
aud  in  the  distance    the    numerous   chains  of  Mount 
Taurus,  crowned  with   upland  plains,  representing  on  a 
small  scale  the  vast  plateaux  of  Central  Asia." 

WILLIAM  JACOBS. 

Asiat'ic  Soci'etics,  societies  formed  for  the  promot  ion 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  language,  literature,  and  history 
of  the  Asiatic  nations.  The  lirst  societv  of  thin  kind  was 
established  by  the  Dutch  at  Batavia  in  1 780.  The  next  was 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  founded  at  Calcutta 
by  Sir  W.  Jones  in  17M.  Among  those  of  more  re.  cut 
date  are  the  Societc  Asiati.|nc.  founded  at  Paris  in  1M!L'; 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

Is-.'':    the    .  \-iatic    Society    of    C.  v  Inn,     IM.i;     the     iMTtnall 

Oriental  Society  in  1845;  the  Asiatic  Society  of  China, 
established  in  1847;  and  the  American  Oriental  Society  in 
1842. 

Asimago'my,  a  lake  in  Canada  (Ontario),  is  about  12 
miles  long  and  from  2  to  4  miles  wide.  It  discharges  itself 
into  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Superior  by  a  stream 
about  36  miles  long. 

As'kew  (  ANNE),  a  gentlewoman  of  high  distinction  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  an  intimate  court-friend  of  his 
queen,  Catharine  Parr.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Askew  of  Kelsey,  Lincolnshire.  Falling  a  victim  to 
the  craft  of  Gardiner,  she  was  attainted  of  heresy  as  a 
"fanatical  Anabaptist,"  after  an  examination  by  Ch/isto- 

fhcr  l)are  and  Sir  Martin  Bowes,  lord  mayor  of  London, 
n  the  Tower  she  was  tortured  by  the  rack,  Wriothesley,  the 
lord  chancellor,  and  Rich,  inflicting  this  inhumanity  with 
their  own  hands.  Finally,  being  unable  to  walk  to  Smith- 
field,  she  was  carried  there  in  a  chair,  and  her  body  chained 
to  the  stake,  at  which  she  was  burnt  in  1546. 

A«-  in  mi iislmu'srn,  a  village  of  Ocrmany.  in  Nassau, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  2  miles  N.  W.  of  Riidcshcim. 
The-  red  wine  of  Asmannshausen  is  highly  esteemed,  hav- 
ing a  rare  aromatic  flavor  and  uncommon  strength.  It  re- 
tains its  fine  qualities  only  about  four  years. 

Asmodc'us,  or  Astao'di,  a  demon  or  evil  genius, 
who,  according  to  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit,  killed  the 
seven  husbands  of  Sara.  In  the  "  Talmud"  he  is  called 
the  prince  of  demons.  He  is  the  same  with  Abaddon  and 
Apollyon. 

\ -  nmiKr'aiis,  or  Asmonrnns,  a  family  of  Jewish 
princes,  partially  identical  with  the  Maccabees.  The  name 
was  derived  from  Asmona>us,  who  lived  about  300  B.  C. 
His  great-grandson,  Mattathias,  was  a  distinguished  patriot 
and  leader  of  a  revolt  against  the  king  of  Syria.  He  had 
several  sons,  who  ruled  over  Judea  and  were  called  MACCA- 
BEES (which  see). 

Asft'ka,  A«,'okn,  or  Ashoka,  an  ancient  king  of 
Maghada,  in  India,  was  a  grandson  of  Chandragupta  (or 
Saudracottus).  He  reigned  about  250  B.  C.,  was  converted 
to  Buddhism,  and  erected  a  great  number  of  monasteries. 
His  dominion  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  Ilindostan. 

Asp,  or  As'pic  [Lat.  as'pi*  ;  Gr.  aawit],  a  species  of 
venomous  serpent  mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  Some  of 
these  describe  its  bite  as  inevitably  fatal,  and  as  producing 
speedy  death  without  pain.  Modern  naturalists  identify  it 
with  the  -Vrt/a  haje,  a  species  of  hooded  viper  which  is  found 
in  Egypt,  and  is  from  three  to  five  feet  in  length.  When  it 
is  irritated  it  dilates  its  neck.  The  figure  of  the  A'ti/a  haje 
occurs  on  the  sculptured  monuments  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. The  jugglers  of  modern  Egypt  cause  it  to  dance  to 
their  music,  and  throw  it  into  a  cataleptic  state.  The  name 
of  asp  is  also  applied  to  the  Vi'pera  av'ptt,  common  in  many 
d' Europe,  and  frequent  in  Sweden  and  the  neighbor- 
ing countries.  It  is  much  dreaded  on  account  of  its  bite. 

Aspar'ngus  [Gr.  <;<r!r<ipay«],  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Liliacea-,  natives  of  Southern  Europe  and  Africa. 
Its  species  arc  partly  shrubs  and  partly  herbaceous.  They 
have  a  0-parted  perianth,  six  stamens,  one  style,  and  the 
fruit  is  a  berry.  The  most  importat  .Uy.m-</yn» 

nffirinalin,  the  common  asparagus  of  gardens,  which  is  a 
native  of  Europe,  and  is  generally  cultivated  in  Europe 
and  the  I'.S.  It  was  used  as  food  by  the  ancient  Romans. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  and  thrives  bc-t  in  a 
rich  and  deep  soil.  This  plant  is  raised  from  the  seed,  and 
should  not  be  used  until  about  three  years  have  elapsed 
after  the  planting  of  the  seed.  The  perennial  roots  eon- 
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tinue  for  many  years  to  send  up  every  spring  a  crop  of 
tender  shoots,  which,  after  having  attained  the  height  of  a 
few  inches,  are  cut  a.  little  helow  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
A  peculiar  principle  called  aspanv/i/i' ,  l^lUN'uOa,  is  ob- 
tained from  these  shoots,  and  also  from  the  root  of  the 
marshmallow. 

Aspar'tic  Ac'id  (CjHvNOi),  an  acid  obtained  by  tho 
decomposition  of  asparagine,  or  by  the  action  of  heat  upon 
arammiic  malate,  maleate,  etc. 

Aspa'sia  [Gr.  'Ao-irowria],  a  celebrated  woman  of  ancient 
Greece,  remarkable  for  her  genius,  beauty,  and  political  in- 
fluence, was  born  at  Miletus,  in  Asia  Minor.  She  became 
in  her  youth  a  resident  of  Athens  and  the  mistress  of  Per- 
icles. Her  house  was  a  celebrated  resort  for  the  most  emi- 
nent Athenians,  including  Socrates,  who  professed  to  be  her 
disciple.  She  had  a  high  reputation  for  talent,  and  a  re- 
port obtained  currency  that  she  composed  part  of  the  great 
funeral  oration  which  Pericles  pronounced  over  the  Athe- 
nians who  fell  in  battle  about  430  B.  C.  Having  been  ac- 
cused of  impiety  by  Hermippus,  a  comic  poet,  she  was 
defended  by  Pericles  and  acquitted.  After  the  death  of 
Pericles  she  was  married  to  Lysicles.  There  is  extant  an 
antique  bust  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Aspasia.  (See  Bu- 
RIGNY,  "Vie  d'Aspasio;"  PLUTARCH,  "Life  of  Pericles.") 

Aspasia  the  Younger,  an  Ionian  lady  whose  orig- 
inal name  was  MILTO.  She  became  the  favorite  mistress 
of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  who  changed  her  name  to  Aspasia. 
She  was  distinguished  for  beauty  and  intellect.  She  was 
taken  captive  by  King  Artaxerxes  at  the  battle  in  which 
Cyrus  was  killed,  401  B.  C.,  and  was  consecrated  by  him 
as  a  priestess  of  Anaitis. 

Aspa'siolite,  a  greenish  mineral  from  Kragerb'e,  Nor- 
way. It  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  and  magnesia, 
and  is  a  variety  of  i'ahlunite. 

As'pe,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Alicante,  15 
milesW.  of  Alicante.  Here  are  numerous  flour-mills,  about 
twenty  oil-mills,  several  soap-factories,  and  distilleries  of 
brandy.  Pop.  6700. 

As'pect  [Lat.  anpec'ttui],  look,  appearance,  countenance. 
In  astrology,  the  position  of  one  planet  with  respect  to 
another.  Aspect  is  defined  by  Kepler  as  '•'  the  angle  formed 
by  the  rays  proceeding  from  two  planets,  and  meeting  at 
the  earth."  The  ancients  reckoned  five  aspects — namely, 
conjunction,  indicated  by  the  symbol  ci ;  opposition,  by  8; 
trine,  by  A ;  quartile,  by  D ;  and  sextile,  by  K.  Planets 
in  conjunction  have  the  same  longitude ;  in  opposition  the 
difference  of  their  longitude  is  180°;  the  aspect  is  trine 
when  they  are  120°  apart,  quartile  when  they  are  90° 
apart,  and  sextile  when  they  are  60°  apart. 

As'pen,  a  village  of  Uintah  co.,  Wy.,  near  the  S.  W. 
corner  of  the  Territory,  and  on  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  29 
miles  E.  of  Wahsatch.  Coal  is  mined  in  the  vicinity.  The 
station  is  7463  feet  above  the  sea. 

As'pen,  or  Tremulous  Poplar  (Pop'ulut  trem'ula), 
a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Salicacea;,  is  a  native  of  Europe 
and  Western  Asia.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  mobility  of  its 
leaves,  which,  having  long  petioles  laterally  compressed, 
are  caused  to  flutter  by  the  gentlest  breath  of  air.  The 
wood  is  soft  and  light,  is  used  to  make  trays  and  pails,  and 
is  valuable  timber  for  the  interior  of  houses.  The  name 
of  aspen  is  also  applied  to  the  Popntiis  tremnloides  and 
yrandidentata,  natives  of  the  U.  S.,  resembling  the  Eu- 
ropean aspen  in  tho  proverbial  quivering  of  their  leaves. 

Aspergil'lum,  a  remarkable  genus  of  tubicular  bi- 
valve mollusks,  characterized  by  the  soldering  of  both 
valves  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  calcareous  sheath.  Tho 
shell  has  the  form  of  an  elongated  oonc,  the  larger  end  of 
which  expands  into  a  disk,  which  is  pierced  by  many  small 
tubular  holes.  Hence  it  derives  its  popular  name  of  "  water- 
ing-pot." The  animals  of  this  genus  are  borers,  which  live 
in  sand.  They  are  chiefly  found  in  the  Indian  and  South 
Pacific  oceans.  Others  have  been  found  fossil  in  Europe. 

As'pern,  or  Gross  Aspern,  a  village  of  Austria,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  5  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Vienna. 
Aspern,  with  the  adjacent  village  of  Essling,  was  the  scene 
of  a  great  battle  between  Napoleon  and  the  Austrian  arch- 
duke Charles  after  the  French  army  had  taken  Vienna. 
Tho  French  crossed  the  river  by  a  bridge  which  they  con- 
structed at  the  island  of  Lobau,  and  began  the  attack  on 
the  21st  of  May,  1S09.  After  half  of  the  French  had  crossed 
the  river,  the  Austrians  assumed  tho  offensive.  Both  of  the 
villages  were  taken  and  retaken,  and  the  day  closed  with- 
out a  decisive  result.  The  fight  was  renewed  on  the  22d, 
when,  after  great  slaughter,  Napoleon  retreated  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  having  lost  about  70110  killed  and  .'JO.flOO 
wounded  and  prisoners.  The  Austrians  lost  about  20,500 
killed  and  wounded. 

As'phalt  [Gr.  acnfpoAro? ;    Lat.  atphal'tum]   is  a  solid 


bituminous  substance,  often  called  Mineral  Pitch  or 
Native  Pitch.  (See  BITUMEN,  by  GEN.  Q.  A.  GILLMOIIK, 
I  .  S.  Army.) 

Asphal'tic  Coal,  a  name  given  to  certain  coal-like 
substances  which  lire  found  filling  irregular  cavities  and 
fissures,  generally  of  the  older  rocks.  They  have  been  often 
rlas.-a'd  as  coals,  but  differ  in  composition  and  geological 
position  from  all  true  coals.  They  arc  not  stratified,  but 
fill  fissures  into  which  they  have  evidently  flowed  when  in 
a  fluid  or  plastic  state.  They  are,  in  fact,  ancient  asphalts, 
which  Inn  r  become  more  compact  and  drier — /.  e.  contain- 
ing less  oil  and  gas — in  the  lapse  of  ages.  These  nsphultic 
coals  are  found  in  carboniferous  rocks  in  New  Brunswick 
and  West  Virginia,  and  in  Devonian  strata  in  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky. 

As'phodel  (Aiphod'elut),  a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants 
of  the  order  Liliacea)  and  sub-order  Asphodelese,  nearly 
related  to  the  asparagus  and  onion.  They  are  natives  of 
Barbary,  Sicily,  Greece,  and  other  parts  of  the  Levant. 
Several  species  urc  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers,  as  theAsplwdcl  luteus  (yellow  asphodel).  The 
Anphodel  ramom*  is  said  to  be  the  flower  which  Homer  de- 
scribes as  growing  in  the  meadows  of  Elysium.  It  is  now 
abundant  in  Apulia.  The  ancients  imagined  that  the  manes 
of  their  friends  fed  on  its  roots,  and  they  planted  it  near 
their  tombs. 

Asphyx'ia  [from  the  Gr.  o,  priv.,  and  <rc(>v{ is,  the  "pulse"], 
originally  meaning  cessation  of  the  motion  of  the  heart, 
has  by  usage  come  to  signify  arrest  of  breathing  (proper- 
ly apitcea)  by  suffocation  or  strangulation.  It  occurs  in 
drowning,  by  water  excluding  air  from  the  lungs:  in  hang- 
ing or  choking,  by  the  compression  of  the  windpipe,  pre- 
venting the  entrance  of  air;  in  the  presence  of  certain 
gases,  as  chlorine  or  pure  carbonic  acid,  by  spasmodic  clo- 
sure of  the  glottis  or  entrance  to  the  windpipe.  It  has  been 
proved  by  careful  observations  that  after  death  by  asphyxia 
the  left  cavities  of  the  heart  are  empty-,  and  the  right  dis- 
tended with  blood.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  venous 
blood,  not  renewed  by  exposure  to  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
will  not  circulate  through  the  lungs,  thus  being  forced  to 
accumulate  in  the  right  or  venous  side  of  the  heart.  The 
mode  of  treatment  of  asphyxia  must  depend  on  its  cause. 
(See  DROWNING.)  In  partial  strangulation,  abstraction  of 
blood  in  moderate  amount  may  unload  the  heart  and  pro- 
mote the  movement  of  the  blood,  after  the  cause  of  obstruc- 
tion has  been  removed.  For  asphyxia  from  irrespirable 
gases  tho  first  necessity  is  a  supply  of  pure  air.  When  the 
heart  has  almost  or  quite  ceased  to  beat  for  a  few  moments, 
life  is  sometimes  restored  by  artificial  RESPIRATION  (which 
see),  or  by  application  of  galvanic  electricity  to  the  chest. 

Asphyxiants  [from  aaphyjc'ia,  "suffocation"],  chem- 
ical compounds  enclosed  in  bombs  or  other  projectiles,  and 
designed  to  suffocate  or  poison  the  enemy,  especially  in 
naval  warfare,  where  men  are  confined  between  the  decks 
of  a  ship.  These  barbarous  inventions  are  discountenanced 
in  honorable  warfare. 

Aspidich'thys  [Gr.  a<nrit,  a  "shield,"  and  i^u't,  a 
"fish"],  a  genus  of  fossil  fishes,  described  by  Dr.  Ncwberry, 
from  the  Devonian  rocks  of  Ohio,  allied  to  Pterichtkyt, 
but  very  much  larger.  The  middle  dorsal  plate  of  the 
carapace  is  a  foot  wide  and  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  more 
than  an  inch  thick  at  the  centre,  and  its  external  surface  is 
studded  with  smooth  enamel  tubercles  as  large  as  split  peas. 

As'pinwall  (called  Colon  by  the  natives),  a  seaport 
of  Central  America,  is  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama,  and  on  Navy  Bay,  48  miles  by  rail  from 
Panama,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean;  lat.  9°  21'  N.,  Ion.  79°  54' 
W.  It  was  founded  in  1852  by  the  Panama  R.  R.  Com- 
pany, and  is  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Panama  R.  R., 
which  was  opened  in  1855.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  which  is 
deep  enough  for  large  ships,  and  has  several  large  hotels. 
Aspinwall  was  formerly  a  great  thoroughfare  of  the  travel 
between  California  and  the  Atlantic  States.  Steamers  ply 
frequently  between  this  place  and  New  York,  which  is  about 
2000  miles  distant.  Pop.  in  1869,  4000. 

Aspinwall,  a  post-township  of  Ncharnaco.,  Neb.  Coal 
is  found  here.  Pop.  572. 

Aspinwall  (WILLIAM),  M.  D.,  born  in  Brookline, 
Mass.,  May  2.3,  171:1,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1764,  and 
subsequently  took  his  medical  degree  in  Philadelphia,  be- 
came a  surgeon  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  after  the 
war  was  a  prominent  Jeffcrsonian  politician  in  Massachu- 
setts. He  practised  medicine  with  great  success,  and  was 
distinguished  for  the  practice  of  "  inoculation  "  and  his 
early  adoption  of  vaccination.  Died  April  16,  1823. 

Aspinwall  (WILLIAM  II.).     See  APPENDIX. 

As'pirate  [from  the  Lat.  as'per,  "rough"]  denotes  in 
pronunciation  a  rough  breathing,  similar  to  the  sound  of 
the  letter  li.  It  occurs  with  various  degrees  of  intensity, 


ASIMKAT'iU     ASSASSIN. 


being   sometimes   almost   as    strong  as  the  Herman  ch,  at 

Others  SO  slight  M-  In  he  searcely  pereeplihle.  In  (irnk 
erammar  it  i-  riimiiiolily  called  xfin-ititH  uN^ir  (  "  rough 

breathing  "),  Mini  is  inarkril  thu*  ('),  in  contnidisiineiion 
tn  i lie  *jii'i'i'iiiili:iiiii  ("  imooth  breathing"),  rep  r*««jtted  thai 
(').  '(>i  KAA.JI-.S  would  bo  rt'uri'seiit.-.l  in  hnglisu  letters 
tlliis:  ll,,i  //.//.  DM. 

As'pimtor  [('ruin  the  Latin  verb  ««;</',•...  ,:•/,,,-, 'mm,  to 
'•l.reathe,"  or  "breathe  on  ur  intu,"  tr«m  ml,  "in, "and 
spiro,  tu  "  breathe  "  ].  Mil  apparatu-  u-iii  by  ehemist*  to 
(Iniw  uir  or  utln>r  gases  through  bottle.  ,,r  other  vessels. 
It  is  a  tight  \e,-sel  lilli'il  with  water,  having  n  tube  with  a 
stopcock  r,,nnerti'd  with  the  upper  enil.  Mint  un-'ther  tube 
with  a  stope,,ek  I'Miinei'ted  u  ith  the  lower  cud.  The  former 

tube    is   MllMi'lleil  hi    llle    \e>M'l    through   \\llicll   the    gftfl  18  to 

be  drawn  :  the  slope-neks  are  hoth  <,pen,',l.  mil  the  weight 
of  the  water  issuing  friini  the  lower  tube  acts  as  a  suction, 
anil  tlraws  in  the  gas. 
As'pis,  or  Clu'peu,  an  ancient  and  important  fortified 


city  of  the  Carthaginians,  mi  the    Mi-.liti  rr.inuiii,  about  SO 
mile.  ]•:.  .,1  Carthage,  u  in  |;.  r.      a  wu 

tin- pin,.,   when-  Kegiihi.  |;.,nl,,l  in  ile-iir-i  I 'im ie  war. and 
was  a  distinguish,  -ee  lr,.m   1 1  I   to  r.  ;i,  A.  1).     It 

was  the  1,1-1  .-put  i,n  whieh  1 1,  MI  linns  made  a 

stand  against  the  Baraccus.     Kemurkuhlu  runm  are  to  be 
seen  then  . 

\-prumon'te,  a  mountain  HI  thn   south-western  ej- 
tremity  ,,r   Imly.   IB  iniles  K.  X.  K.  of   Keggio,  «;!<m 
high.      H.re  liarihaldi  and  the  greater  part  of  bii  army 
were  taken  prisoner*  in  Aug.,  1802. 

Aspropot'amo  (i.  e.  "  whit,  ri\er  "),  the  ancient  Acle- 
luin,  the  largest  river  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  rises  ID 
Albania.  It  flows  in  a  S.  8.  W.  direction,  and  after  a  course 
of  about  1IMI  miles  enters  the  Mediterranean  (or  Ionian) 
Sea  nearly  15  miles  W.  of  Missolonghi. 

Ass,  or  Don'key,  a  quadruped  of  the  genus  Atluui 
and  family  Equidee.  It  is  characterized  by  long  ears,  a 
black  cross  over  the  shoulder,  and  short  hairs  on  the 


The  Ass. 


upper  part  of  the  tail.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  patience, 
stolidity,  anil  power  of  endurance,  and  has  been  the  domes- 
ticated drudge  of  man  from  time  immemorial.  The  ass  is 
probably  a  native  of  Central  Asia,  as  it  is  now  found  wild 
in  that  region.  Vast  numhera  of  the  wild-ass  (which  the 
Romans  called  <m<i:/rr)  mam  over  the  great  Asiatic  deserts 
and  steppes,  feeding  on  saline  herbage.  They  also  inhabit 
Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria.  An  interesting  notice  of 
this  animal  is  given  in  the  thirty-ninth  chapter  of  Job. 
The  wild-ana  is  a  high-spirited  animal  of  extraordinary 
speed,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  chase  in 
1'ersia,  where  its  tlcsh  is  highly  esteemed  as  food.  This 
animal  (supposed  to  be  the  Eifniti  ktminnut  of  Pallas)  sur- 
passes the  horse  in  swiftness  of  foot.  There  appears  to  be 
some  ilonht  whether  the  domesticated  ass  is  descended  from 
this  wild  animal,  so  much  suporiorin  speed  and  otherqual- 
itic's.  In  Oriental  countries  the  custom  of  riding  on  the 
b:ii'k  of  t'n  •  tame  aas  is  very  common:  and  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Inform  us  that  it  was  thus  used  by  patriarchs  and 
kind's  in  the  earliest  times.  The  asses  which  are  raised  in 
Syria  and  other  parts  of  the  East  are  a  better  breed  than 
thine  of  Kiirnpe.  The  animal  is  not  much  employed  in  the 
U.  S..  except  for  the  propagation  of  mules,  which  are  the 
hybrid  progeny  of  the  ass  and  mare.  Being  very  sure- 
footed and  able  to  live  on  sranty  fare,  t  he  ass  is  well  a,lapte,l 

for  sen  ice  as  a  l,rast  ,,('  burden  in  rocky  and  mountainous 

regions.      Its   milk  is  reeomnieniled  as  a  diet  for  dyspeptie 
and  eonsnmptivo  patients.     The  proverbial  stupidity  ol  the 
,  u\-  rattier  ilite  to  its  |>'ttieii,-e  ami  endurance  than  to 
any  partieular  want  of  intelligence. 

Assaftrt'ida,  or  Asiifirtida  [from  nun.  an  Oriental 
word  said  to  si  unity"  num."  and  the  i,ii.l./.i-'(iV««,  "fetid  "], 
a  sum-resin  or  the  concrete  juice  of  the  root  of  \nrili- 
ifr/tftiflit  (the  /'.TII/, i  nssur'n'tl't't  of  l.inlKeus  I.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  IVrsia  and  At'^hanUt an.  has  a  peculiar  and  dis- 
agreeable odor,  and  is  extensively  used  in  medicine  as  an 


antispasmodic.  It  is  considered  an  efficacious  remedy  for 
hysteria,  nervous  disease*,  and  spasmodic  pectoral  affections. 
In  many  parts  of  Asia  it  is  used  as  a  condiment. 

Assai,  a  beverage  which  is  commonly  used  on  the  Ama- 
zon, and  is  prepared  from  the  fruit  of  Euterpe  olerami  and 
other  species  ol  palm  nearly  related  to  the  cabbage-palm. 
The  fruit  is  nearly  equal  in  size  to  a  sloe,  and  consists  of* 
hard  seed  enclosed  in  a  thin  covering  of  firm  pulp.  The 
assai,  a  thick  creamy  liquid  of  a  purplish  color,  is  composed 
of  this  pulp  and  water. 

Assai',  a  salt  lake  of  Eastern  Africa,  25  miles  8.  W.  of 
Tiijtirn,  is  about  760  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is 
8  miles  long  and  4  miles  wide,  and  has  an  area  of  20  square 
miles.  The  shores  arc  covered  with  crust*  of  salt  about  a 
foot  thick.  Large  quantities  of  salt  are  carried  hence  by 
caravans  to  Abyssinia. 

As'snm,  a  province  or  district  of  Farther  India,  bor- 
ders on  China,  forming  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Brahma- 
pootra. It  is  included  between  lat.  25°  45'  and  28°  15'  N., 
and  between  Ion.  90°  35'  and  96°  50'  E.  The  area  is  21,805 
square  miles.  It  is  well  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  ha*  a 
fertile  soil,  but  a  large  part  of  it  is  swampy  and  subject  to 
inundation.  The  staple  products  of  the  soil  are  rice,  tea, 
eotton,  opium,  and  mustard.  Gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones  arc  found  here.  The  rainy  season  lasts  about  six 
months,  from  April  to  October,  during  which  time  the  whole 
countrv  is  inundated.  The  large  and  dense  forests  of  Assam 
are  infested  by  great  numbers  of  elephants,  tigers,  leopards, 
rhinoceroses,  buffaloes,  etc.  Assam  wa*  ceded  to  the  Brit- 
ish by  Burraah  in  1826.  The  religion  of  the  Assamese  i* 
Brahinanism.  Pop.  710,000. 

Assns'sin  [for  etymology  see  below],  one  who  attacks 
and  kills  l,y  treachery  or  surprise  a  person  «h"  i-  unpre- 
pared t',,r  defence.  The  word  was  originally  the  name  of  a 
fanatical  s,.et  ,,r  order,  the  di^.-iple-.  it  is  said,  of  Alo-ed- 
Deen  (AKmddin).  commonly  called  Shcikh-el-Jebel,  or  the 
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ASSAULT— ASSEMANNI. 


"Old  Man  of  the  .Mountain."  The  first  founder  of  the 
order  is  said  to  have  been  Hassan-hen-Sabah,  who  flou- 
rished in  Persia  about  10SOA.D.  According  to  sonic  writers, 
they  wore  called  Assassins  from  their  immoderate  use  of 
hasheesh  (or  hashish),  an  intoxicating  drug  obtained  from 
Indian  hemp.  llassan-ben-Sahah  and  his  followers  gained 
possession  of  several  fortified  castles  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Persia,  and  intimidated  princes  and  governors  by 
a  series  of  secret  murders.  The  order  consisted  of  mem- 
bers of  several  decrees,  the  lowest  of  which  were  J-'txtririea 
or  /Wai**  (('.  e.  the  "devoted"),  who  were  not  initiated 
into  the  secret  doctrines  and  mysteries,  but  with  blind  obe 
dicnce  executed  the  bloody  orders  of  the  prince  or  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain,  who  was  their  absolute  ruler.  They 
mustered  about  00,000  fighting  men  in  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
sades, and  sometimes  came  into  collision  with  the  crusaders. 
Haasan-ben-Sahah  died  about  1125.  One  of  his  successors 
was  assassinated  about  11G3  by  his  brother-in-law,  liceau-e 
he  extended  to  the  whole  order  an  exemption  from  tin-  com- 
mands of  the  Koran,  which  exemption  had  before  been  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  the  initiated.  Alo-ed-Deen  (Aload- 
diu),  the  famous  chief  of  the  Assassins,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  born  about  1210.  According  to  some  authori- 
ties, this  order  was  suppressed  or  dispersed  by  the  sultan 
Ilihars.  (See  VON  HAMMKR  (Hammer-Purgstall),  "  Ge- 
schichte  dor  Assassinen,"  1818  ;  WELL,  "  Die  Assassinen  " 
in  Sybel'a  "  Ilistor.  Zcitschrift,"  1863.) 

Assault'  [from  the  Lat.  ad,  "upon,"  and  Hn/it>f  mtftum, 
to  "leap"],  in  law,  an  attempt  or  offer  with  force  and  vio- 
lence to  do  a  corporeal  hurt  to  another,  as  by  striking  at 
him  with  or  without  a  weapon.  It  is  often  coupled  with 
the  word  "battery,"  which  means  the  act  of  carrying  the 
assault  into  effect.  Every  battery  includes  an  assault,  but 
the  converse  is  not  true.  In  order  to  constitute  an  assault 
there  must  lie  a  present  ability  to  carry  the  threat  into  ef- 
fect. Thus,  if  the  hand  of  a  person  at  rest  were  raised 
against  another  at  such  a  distance  that  no  blow  could  be 
indicted,  there  would  he  no  assault,  while  if  there  were  a 
weapon  in  the  hand  there  might  be.  Assaults  are  cither 
simple  or  with  intent  to  commit  some  other  criminal  net.  -,\< 
to  kill,  rob,  or  ravish.  Assaults  of  this  class  are  frequently 
punished  with  severity  by  statute  law,  and  are  themselves 
declared  to  be  felonies,  though  the  principal  offence  is  not 
committed.  A  simple  assault  is  a  mere  misdemeanor. 
There  are  many  instances  in  which  an  assault  is  justifi- 
able, as  in  self-defence,  and  in  arrest  by  officers,  and  in  the 
punishment  of  children  and  apprentices.  Even  in  these 
cases  undue  force  must  not  be  used,  and  if  that  which  is 
reasonable  under  all  the  circumstances  be  exceeded,  the 
party  resorting  to  the  force  will  be  a  wrong-doer. 

Assault,  in  military  language,  is  a  sudden  and  vigor- 
ous attack  of  a  fortified  post  or  eamp,  or  an  effort  to  carry 
by  open  force  a  breach  which  has  been  made  in  a  fortress. 
In  the  regular  routine  of  sieges  (as  they  were  formalized, 
for  recent  changes  in  the  art  of  fortification  and  in  the 
character  of  firearms  have  rendered  the  old  rules  some- 
what inapplicable)  the  "assault "  ia  one  of  the  last  scenes 
of  the  drama  called  a  "  siege."  In  the  regular  siege  the  as- 
sault (if,  instead  of  gaining  the  breach  by  covered  "ap- 
proaches," it  is  decided  to  resort  to  it)  is  delivered  after 
the  outworks  are  captured,  and  one  or  more  "  breaches  " 
formed  (by  "breaching  batteries")  in  the  body  of  the 
place.  It  is  usually  performed  by  picked  troops  or  volun- 
teers (sometimes  called  a  "  forlorn  nope  "),  who,  at  a  con- 
certed signal  (upon  which  the  besiegers'  artillery  ceases  to 
fire),  issue  from  the  contiguous  parallels  or  places  of  arms, 
descend  into  the  ditch,  and  advance  rapidly  and  without 
much  order,  but  without  firing,  upon  the  breach.  "  Firing 

Sarties"  are  stationed   in   neighboring  parallels  to    keep 
own  the  fire  of  the  besieged,  and  "  supports"  are  close  at 
hand  to  follow  up  the  assaulting  party,  if  successful  in 
effecting  an  entrance. 

Under  Louis  XIV.  commandants  of  besieged  places  were 
forbidden  to  capitulate  before  receiving  thrtf  assaults.  Un- 
der Napoleon  it  was  declared  dishonorable  and  punishable 
with  death  to  capitulate  before  receiving  at  least  one  assault. 
According  to  Yauban  and  the  "schools,"  the  open  assault 
is  a  "useless  massacre,"  which,  if  successful,  results  only 
in  the  demoralization  of  the  troops,  the  sacking  of  the 
place,  and  the  destruction  of  resources  valuable  to  the  be- 
siegers. Nevertheless,  it  is  sometimes  compulsory,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  assault  of  Constantino  (18;J7j  by  the  French, 
with  a  loss  of  5(10  out  of  1750.  In  Spain  the  English  army 
delivered  terrible  assaults,  as  those  at  Badajos  (1812)  and 
St.  Sebastien  (1S13);  the  loss  at  the  former  (which  failed. 
the  place  being  entered  by  escalade)  cost  3700  men,  and  the 
latter  (successful)  2000,  killed  and  wounded.  The  bloody 
assault  by  which  the  siege  of  Sevastopol  was  terminated 
Sept.  8,  18;">5,  was  necessitated  by  the  fact  th.it  the  "ap- 
proaches" could  be  pushed  forward  no  further.  This  so- 
called  siege  differed  from  an  ordinary  siege  in  this,  that 


"the  difficulty  was  to  concfucr  the  Itimsiitn  army  upon  a 
ground  prepared  beforehand,  quite  as  much  as  to  surmount 
the  material  obstacle  presented  by  the  fortifications"  (.V/V/). 
The  allied  loss  in  this  assault  (killed  and  wounded)  was 
nearly  10,000;  that  of  the  Russians,  1  1,70*1  men  ;  thus  ter- 
minating a  siege  of  eleven  months'  duration,  und  which  cost 
the  besiegers  100,000  and  the  Russians  M.non  men. 

The  protracted  duration  and  fearful  losses  at  this  siege, 
though  it  cannot  be  taken  us  strictly  typical  of  the  changed 
character  of  modern  siege  warfare,  are  not  without  their 
confirmatory  bearing  upon  the  dirt  urn  of  Col.  Brialmont, 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  authoritative  of  Kuro- 
pean  engineers  (j&udta  mtr  In  df/*-nitt  den  £t«t*},  that  "the 
advantage  is  no  longer  on  the  side  of  the  besiegers,  and 
that  in  y rent  places,  where  materials,  provisions,  and  men 
are  never  lacking,  the  superiority  is  incontestablv  acquired 
for  the  defence."  And  he  adds:  "Conclusion  most  encour- 
aging to  small  states,  and  to  those  which  limit  their  ambi- 
tion to  the  worthy  aim  of  preserving  intact  and  developing 
their  independence,  their  wealth,  and  their  liberties." 

J.  G.  llAHNAHl»,    U,  ,S'.  Army. 

Assay',  or  Assaying  [from  the  Fr.  amiftyer,  to  "try  "]. 
This  term,  which  is  applied  to  metais  or  metallic  compounds, 
is  sometimes  employed  as  synonymous  with  analysis,  but 
more  generally  restricted  to  the  pr»ire>s  of  ascertaining  tin- 
proportion  of  gold  or  silver  in  an  alloy,  or  of  pure  metal  in 
a  metallic  ore.  Silver  plate  and  manufactured  articles  of 
gold  and  silver  generally  contain  an  alloy  of  copper  or 
other  metal.  (See  ALLOY.)  In  Great  Britain,  each  article, 
before  it  is  sold,  is  assayed  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  so  as  to 
determine  the  proportion  of  precious  metal  in  its  composi- 
tion. The  process  of  assaying  gold  and  .-liver  depend.-  on 
the  principle  that  those  metals  cannot  be  converted  into 
oxides  by  union  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  while  the  baser 
metals  with  which  they  are  alloyed  can  be  oxidized  if  raised 
to  a  high  temperature.  The  apparatus  employed  in  this 
process  consists  of  a  cupel,  a  small  shallow  vessel  made  of 
bone-ash,  and  a  »<i>jft<-.  The  latter  is  made  of  tire-clay,  is 
about  eight  inches  long,  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter, 
and  is  shaped  like  a  railway  tunnel  (that  is.  having  a  flat 
bottom  and  an  arched  top);  it  is  open  at  one  cud  and  closed 
at  the  other,  and  has  several  apertures  in  ils  sides  for  air 
to  pass  through.  Weighed  fragments  of  mixed  silver  and 
lead  are  placed  on  cupels,  which,  introduced  into  a  muffle, 
are  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  furnace  until  the  metals  are 
melted.  The  oxygen  of  the  air  unites  with  the  lead,  form- 
ing an  oxide,  which  is  partly  volatilized,  and  partly  ab- 
sorbed by  the  porous  cupel.  At  the  end  of  this  process  of 
i'nfi<-/ft(tl<'ii  there  remains  a  globule  of  pure  silver,  which 
by  its  diminished  weight  shows  how  much  alloy  Wiiw  con- 
tained in  the  sample.  During  the  as-^ay  of  silver  by  the 
foregoing  process,  called  the  dry  wtethnd,  a  small  loss  of 
silver  occurs.  For  this  reason  the  humid  process  has  been 
adopted  in  the  mints  of  France,  of  the  U.  S.,  and  of  other 
nations.  This  method  consists  in  dissolving  the  compound 
or  impure  silver  in  nitric  acid  of  density  1.20.  and  adding 
a  solution  of  common  salt  (Nad),  which  causes  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  chloride  of  silver  (AgCI)  in  white  flocculi. 
The  solution  of  salt  is  made  of  a  definite  strength,  and  is 
poured  out  of  a  graduated  vessel  until  all  precipitation  of 
pure  silver  ceases.  The  assay  of  gold  ores  or  impure  gold 
is  performed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  silver.  If  gold 
alloyed  with  copper  is  to  be  assayed,  some  silver  must  In- 
added  to  the  alloy.  The  alloy  of  the  three  metals,  gold, 
silver,  and  copper,  may  be  assa\ed  by  cupellation,  by  which 
the  copper  is  oxidized  and  the  gold  and  silver  remain  com- 
bined. These  may  be  separated  by  a  process  called  p>nt- 
imj,  which,  however,  is  only  practicable  when  the  alloy 
contains  three  parts  of  silver  to  one  of  gold.  The  parting 
or  quartation  consists  in  acting  on  the  alloy  by  hot  nitric 
acid,  which  dissolves  the  silver,  forming  the  soluble  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  leaves  the  gold  in  a  solid  and  separate  state. 
As  no  ore  of  gold  or  artificial  alloy  contains  so  much  silver 
as  three  to  one,  it  is  necessary  to  incorporate  an  additional 
quantity  of  silver  with  it.  This  is  done  by  wrapping  the 
proper  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  in  lead-foil,  and  heat- 
ing them  on  a  cupel.  The  metallic  button  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  this  eupellation  is  hammered  on  an  anvil,  and  rolled 
into  a  thin  plate  or  ribbon,  which  is  coiled  up  and  called  a 
fornct.  This  is  exposed  in  a  glass  vessel  to  the  action  of 
nitric  acid,  which,  dissolving  the  silver,  leaves  a  brown, 
spongy  mass  of  gold.  It  is  then  heated  in  a  crucible,  an- 
nealed, and  weighed.  As  jewelry  and  other  articles  cannot 
be  assayed  cither  by  the  dry  or  humid  method  without  in- 
juring their  form,  their  purity  is  ascertained  by  the  use  of 
the  touchstone,  with  which  a  streak  is  drawn  on  the  surface 
of  the  gold.  Black  basalt  is  one  of  the  minerals  used  as  a 
touchstone.  (For  special  methods  of  assay,  see  the  re- 
spective metals.)  WILLIAM  JACOBS. 

Assemnn'ni  (GIUSEPPE  RIMOSK),  bishop  of  Tyre  in 
partibits,  a  learned  Maronite,  born  at  Tripoli,  in  Syria,  in 
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ICiS  7.  lie  i.:r-  -nil  in  171..  bv  llir  p.  .p.-  tn  Sv  rill  and  F.j-.v  pi 
tn  collect  111:1  II  II,-'  Tl  pi  -.  mill  Was  keeper  nl  till-  \ 

Library  t  1 7.'>-  B£  .   ae  published  ft  vtliutble  work  on  £ 
Ktorfttare,  entitled  "  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  Clementina  \  -^  i 

c:i. 1:1  "  1  I  Mils..  Kill    L'Sj.     llii-il.lun.  II,  I7i;.-.      Hi-  IM ph.  w, 
ISO   Mvniini.  an   Orientalist,  born  ul   Tripoli   ill    I7U7. 
wus  educated  nl   Home.      He  was  Archbishop  "I     \J':' 

l»lft,l:,<1.  Ill-     slleceeded     hi-     tlllrli   .    I  1  ill-.-pp,      Sill, on,-.     ;,- 

Beeper  of  the  Vatican  Library,  in  I7c>s.   II.  •  puhlMn 

0nf  CfttftlOnM  Of   Onintal  manuscripts.       I>i.d  in    I, 

AsSCm'bly,  ill  politics,  a  eonvetllion  or  body  (.1*  IIH-II 
iissiii-iali-il  tin-  i-ivil  or  legislative  business,  and  pi. - 

iiim •  ton  pi'liliral  power.     In  sonic  ol  the  I   .  ,^.  It. 

is  applied  In  lllr  lower  lil'ani-ll  of  llli-  ICL'I -la  1  ill  e.  a  lid  ihe 
(ithi-l-  hunsi-  is  called  llu-  senate.  At  lln-  heginii.iii>;  ul  the 
Kn-ni-ll  Revolution,  the  members  (if  tin-  '/'/• /•«  l:l'il  [Third 
Install'),  who  had  lii-i-n  i-lii.is.-n  to  represent  lln-  common 
people  in  the  s'tates  (iem-rnl,  a.-sumed  (.Ian.  17,  17MI)  Ihe 
tilh-  ut  ,!NSI //i/./i-  .\ntii, mil,,  anil,  having  been  joined  by 
the  more  liberal  members  ut  tin-  nobility  and  clergy,  pro- 
ceeded to  frame  a  new  con  si  i  I  ulion.  Tin-  ennri  di-nn-d  their 
authority,  anil  made  a  mil  very  vigorous  etlort  to  dissolve 
the  Assembly,  hut  I'aili-il,  and  finally  yielded  tn  llir  popular 
current.  This  hiidy.  which  was  termed  the  ( 'oiistilucnl 

ibl]  .  iornn  d  11  constitution  which  was  in pled  l.y  the 

kinir.  and,  having  ordered  the  election  nl  a  legislative  as- 
sembly, dissolved  itself  Sept.  :!o,  1791.  Thu  Legislative 
Assembly,  from  which  all  nieinlH-rs  of  the  Cnnstitticut  As- 
sembly were  expressly  excluded,  met  Oct.,  I7l'l,  mid  con- 
tinued In  undermine  or  defy  the  royal  authority,  which 

was    abolished   Aug.    Ill,    I7'.rj.      Having    i v  okcd   a   A'a- 

titntnl  fiiHnutiini,  the  Assembly  closed  its  labors  and  exist- 
ence Sept.  'J 1 ,  17'.'-'.  The  lonnatiim  of  the  second  French 
rcpulilie  ( Feb.,  IMS)  was  followed  by  the  election  of  a 
Viiiiinnl  Assembly,  which  met  in  Muy  of  that  year,  and, 
having  funned  n  constitution,  transferred  ils  power  to  the 
Lcgislali  v  e  A  -se  in  lily.  This  I  tody  was  dissnh  eil  i.r  ahnlished 
by  the  "'nr  i/',  mi  of  Dec.  2,  1851.  The  third  republic  was 
prticiainicd  Sepi.  1,  1S70,  but,  on  account  of  the  presene,- 
ol  (icrninn  iinnies  in  France,  the  election  of  deputies  was 
postponed  until  the  armistice,  which  began  just  utter  the 
capture  of  I'm  is.  Jan.  :!»,  IS7I.  The  National  Assembly 
met  at  llordeuux  in  Feb.,  and  elected  Adolphe  Thi- 
t-lt'f '  'In  fium-ni,-  >.i-<'<-titif'  t"  chief  of  the  executive  power"). 

Assembly,  General.     Sec  CKXKRAI,  ASSEMBLY. 

As'srii,  capital  of  the  Dutch  province  of  Drenthe,  16 
miles  S.  of  Ctroningen,  is  connected  with  the  Zuyder-Zce 
by  ihc  Drenthe  Canal.  In  the  neighborhood  arc  tumuli 
mentioned  by  Tacitus.  Pop  in  18<>7,~  ill  I.". 

Asses'sor  [Lat.  amitftor,  from  aanid'eo,  as*et'»»m,  to 
"sit  beside,"  to  "assist"]  is  applied  in  England  to  a  per- 
son, usually  a  lawyer  or  jurist,  who  is  appointed  to  ud\  isc 
the  judge  and  direct  his  decisions.  lu  several  inferior 
courts  assessors  arc  appointed  by  statute.  The  burgesses 
n!  every  borough  are  required  to  elect  annually  two  assess- 
or.-, who  assist  the  mayor  in  revising  the  burgess  lists  and 
in  presiding  at  the  municipal  elections.  In  some  of  the 
I'.  S.  an  IMMMI  i-  a  person  elected  by  the  people  to  assess 
or  appraise  all  taxable  property,  in  order  that  the  owner 
of  the  -nine  may  pay  a  tax  proportioned  to  its  value.  This 
valuation  or  appraisement  is  railed  assessment.  The  as- 
sesM'l  \:ilne  i>  ii-ually  less  than  the  realtor  less  than  the 
price  for  which  it  could  he  purchased. 

As'seteagne  Island,  off  the  E.  coast  of  Northampton 
CO.,  Va..  to  which  it  licliinirs.  has  a  brick  lighthouse,  129 
feet  high,  standing  L'  miles  from  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  the 
island  and  showing  a  fixed  light  of  the  first  order,  150  feet 
above  the  sea.  in  hit.  :!7°  5-1'  37"  N.,  Ion.  75°  21'  04"  W. 

As'sets  [from  the  Fr.  ante:,  "enough"],  in  law,  denotes 
the  property  in  the  possession  of  an  heir  or  under  control 

of  an  exceulor,  administrator,  or  trustee,  applicable  to  the 
payment  of  delits  and  charges  against  llu-  estate  which 
they  represent.  It  is  mainly  applied  to  the  CUM-  of  heirs, 
executors,  ami  administrators.  Asset-  are  either  real  or 
personal.  Real  olate  is  assets  in  the  hands  of  an  heir: 
personal  properly,  in  like  manner,  in  those  of  an  executor 
or  administrator.  It'  the  real  estate  is  demised  lo  an  c\.v 
utoi-,  he  takes  it  as  tru-tec.  Assets  are  also  distinguished 
into  legal  :uid  entiituMc,  the  first  hcing  under  the  control 
ol  y  court  of  law.  and  the  second  administered  by  a  court 
of  equity;  and  tin-  !u>'  rnurts  arc  not  governed  liv  the 
same  rules.  In  Ihc  1  .  S.  thN  last  distinction  is  by  reason 
nt  -latute  law  ol'  little  consei|iiencc.  as  all  the  estate  of  a 
i  d  person  becomes  a  fund  tor  the  liquidation  of  hi> 
delits,  according  to  a  pn-srribrd  statutory  order.  The  di- 
tiiu-liiin  lietwceli  real  and  personal  assets  is  still  of  import 
aii'-e.  a-^  it  i-  a  Lr< 'tn-tal  rule  that  real  estate  is  not  to  be 
taken  tor  the  payment  of  debts  until  the  personal  property 
is  exhausted.  A  testator  may  by  a  sufficiently  clear  direc- 


:  tion  in  his  will  nv.id  i  i:,i-  ml,-,  and  i.iake  his 

real  e-tat"  the  prinriM    liind  lor  the  pa\  mi  til  ol    bi- 
Assh'ur,  or  Axii'm.  .  ,-iiy, 

n-.  I"  nub  -  below  Culah.  mid 

mi    mil   -   S.  of  Ninetih.      li       id    is  marked   l,j  ixt- 
ruins  at  Kileh  Shcrghat.      Here   is   a   laige   square  mound 
or  platform  two  and  a   hall    mill  -  in  ein-nmti  tl 
l"»   feel   a!"  '.I   tin-  plain,   and   eompo.id    ill  part 

of  sun-dried  brii-ks.    (  'inn  iloi  in  iiiM-nplion-  ,,|  gn  »l  inlcr- 
n  found  here.  —  A  son  of  Sheiii  wan  also  called 
i  n.  from  whom  the  name  of  the  cily  » 


A  »  Mr  II  'to  (or.  pn  lerabli.  Asiclllli  :,  a  word  appl 
treaties  which  Ihc  government  of  Spin  -,  made  with  n  vi-ral 
r  the   purpose  of  suppU.ng   her  colonies 
witli   i  -.     'flu-   lu-t  of  the  asflicutofl  was  made 

with  tlic  Flemings,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Charh-  \  . 
The  (lenoese  obtained  the  contract  in  I  -i>u.     Th,-  pi 
was  transfi-rred   to   the    Portuguese   in    1696.  and  to  the 
French  in   17»1.      The  Knirli-h  acquired  it  l,\   ti 
Ilricht.  171:;,  but  re-igned  "i   sold    it  t»  Spain  ahout  17^0, 
since  which  no  such  contract  has  been  made. 

Aasignat,  paper  money  issued  by  the  French  govern- 
ment in  17UO,  and  at  subsequent  periods  ol'  the  revolution- 
ary regime.  It  was  ba.-ed  on  the  security  of  the  national 
domains,  which  consi-ted  of  the  conli-i  a!<  d  •  -laics  uf  the 
Church  and  wealthy  <'«io//.:«.  The  total  amount  of  assigu- 
ats  issued  was  45,578,000,000  francs.  The  public  t 
having  been  ruined  by  the  reign  of  terror  and  anunli\. 
the  value  of  the  assiguats  declined  lower  and  lower.  In 
June,  171K!,  one  franc  in  silver  was  worth  three  francs  in 
paper.  The  government,  iu  order  to  check  their  deprecia- 
tion, passed  a  law  to  fix  the  maximum  prices  of  commodi- 
ties. the  effect  of  which  law  wax  very  injurious  to  dude. 
In  Mar.,  1796,  one  franc  in  gold  was  equivalent  to  three 
hundred  francs  in  paper.  In  July  of  that  year  the  assign- 
ats  were  recalled,  and  replaced  by  the  waiul'it*. 

Assign'ment  [from  the  Lat.  n«»'>/n»,  to  "appoint"],  in 
law,  the  act  of  making  over  to  another  one's  estate  or  in- 
terest. The  person  making  the  assignment  is  an  »««<'</n../-.- 
the  recipient  is  an  aMit/ure.  The  word  is  mainly  used  iu 
reference  to  transfers  of  leases,  incorporeal  rights,  such  as 
copyrights  and  patents,  and  rights  of  action.  Su.-h  trans- 
fers are  to  some  extent  by  statute  law  required  to  be  in 
writing.  It  is  a  rule  of  rommim  Imr  that  a  thing  in  action 
is  not  assignable,  though  this  doctrine  is  not  followed  in  a 
court  of  equity,  an  assignment  being  regarded  in  that  court 
as  in  the  nature  of  a  declaration  of  trust,  so  that  the  as- 
signor becomes  a  trustee  for  the  assignee.  There  are  some 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  in  the  case  of  mere  personal 
causes  of  action  and  cases  where  public  policy  intervenes. 
Such  an  assignee  simply  takes  the  rights  of  his  a-Mgnor, 
and  holds  subject  to  any  defences  which  the  debtor  could 
urge  against  his  creditor.  There  is  a  class  of  things  in 
action  not  subject  to  this  infirmity,  such  as  bills  of  ex- 
change, promissory  notes,  clucks  upon  banks,  and  public 
securities  payable  to  order  or  bearer.  He  who  purchases 
these  in  good  faith  and  before  maturity,  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration, may  shut  out  for  the  most  part  the  defences 
which  might  ^ave  been  urged  against  the  payee.  Such 
paper  is  termed  negotiable.  In  this  way  the  distinction 
between  that  which  is  negotiable  and  that  which  is  assign- 
able becomes  of  great  practical  consequence.  It  is  a  fre- 
quent practice  on  taking  an  assignment  of  a  claim  to  obtain 
a  statement  from  the  debtor  that  he  has  no  defence  to  it. 
He  would  then  be  precluded  from  setting  up  any  that  he 
might  have  on  the  doctrine  of  estoppel. 

The  word  "  assignment  "  is  also  used  to  indicate  the  act 
of  setting  apart  dower  for  a  widow  in  the  real  estate  of 
her  husband.  It  is  also  employed  in  case  of  bankruptcy 
or  insolvency,  to  indicate  the  act  of  transfer  of  a  failing 
debtor's  property  to  a  person  called  an  assignee,  who  it 
substantially  a  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors.  A 
failing  debtor  by  the  laws  of  some  States  is  permitted  to 
make  a  voluntary  and  even  preferential  transfer  lo  an  as- 
signee acting  in  the  same  general  manner,  though  such  laws 
an  substantially  superseded  for  the  time  being  when  there 
is  n  I  .  S.  bankrupt  law  in  operation.  T.  W.  KWHMIT. 

Asisi'si  [Lat.  A**!*'inm],  »  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Perugia,  is  built  on  a  steep  hill,  13  miles  S.  K.  of  Perugia. 
It  i-  surrounded  by  a  wall  flunked  with  tower?,  and  has  a 
cathedral  built  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  many  monas- 
teries. It  is  tin-  native  place  of  Saint  Francis,  and  in  its 
churches  and  convents  are  remarkable  paintings  by  Cima- 
buc  and  (iiotto.  Here  is  a  large  and  beautiful  (inline  struc- 
ture called  Convento  Sacro,  which  is  adorned  with  fine 
paintings.  Among  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Assisium  is 
a  beautiful  portico  of  the  temple  of  Minerva.  Pop.  :; 

Assis'tance  [from  the  Lat.  ad,  "near,"  and  •!•• 
'•  stand  "!.  Writ  of,  a  direction  by  the  court  of  ,  hain  i 
the  sheriff  to  put  a  party  in  whose  favor  a  decree  has  been 
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rendered  in  possession  of  laud  to  which  the  decree  has  de- 
clared him  to  be  entitled. 

Assize  [from  the  Lat.  n*>n'-lt.'t>,  to  "  sit  near"],  the  name 
of  nn  ancient  English  court;  a  writ  to  ret-over  tin-  posses- 
sion of  u  freehold.  The  word  is  used  in  the  plurai  to  de- 
note the  stated  fitting  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts 
in  England  in  the  various  counties,  by  virtue  of  several  ' 
commissions,  to  try  civil  and  criminal  eases, 

Asso'ciated  Press,  an  association  of  newspapers  in 
the  U.  S.  for  the  collection  of  news.  Its  principal  centre 
is  at  Xew  York,  but  there  are  subordinate  centres,  as  at 
Cincinnati.  Chicago,  and  Washington,  to  winch  items  of 
news  are  transmitted,  to  be  there  condensed  and  distributed 
to  the  various  journals.  .Besides  this,  there  are  rival  asso- 
ciations wliieh  perform  a  similar  work.  In  Europe  the  | 
Baron  Renter  has  almost  a  monopoly  of  this  kind  of  busi- 
ness, but  American  journals  li;i\c  ;ilu;ivs  opposed  the  es- 
tablishment of  his  system  on  this  continent. 

Asso'ciate  Pres'bytery,  in  Scotland,  dating  from 
1733,  founded  in  opposition  to  aristocratic  dictation  in  the 
settlement  of  ministers.  In  1747  a  split  occurred  on  the 
question  of  the  "Burgess  Oath,"  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  the  AssocrATK  Svxon  and  the  GENF.HAL  ASSOCIATE  iSvNon. 
In  1820  this  schism  was  healed,  only  a  few  ministers,  be- 
longing to  the  GKNKKAL  ASSOCIATE  SYNOD,  protesting 
against  the  union.  (tSee  UNITED  ORIGINAL  SECEDERS  and 
UNITED  SECESSION  Curncii.) 

ASSOCIATE  RKFOUMED  SYNOD  or  NEW  YORK,  composed 
of  two  presbyteries  which  refused  to  join  the  VNITED 
PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  formed  in  1858  by  bringing  to- 
gether the  Associate  and  Associate  Reformed  churches.  In 
I860  they  reported  16  ministers,  14  churches,  and  1031 
members;  in  1867  they  reported  only  11  ministers. 

ASSOCIATE  REFORMED  SYNOD  OF  THE  SOUTH,  a  small  Pres- 
byterian body  which  in  1860  reported  68  ministers,  in  1867, 
65,  and  in  1872,  67. 

ASSOCIATE  SYNOD  OF  NORTH  AMERICA,  like  the  Associate 
Reformed  Synod  of  N.  Y.,  persons  who  declined  the  union 
of  the  Associate  and  Associate  Reformed  churches  in  1858. 
In  1860  they  reported  11  ministers.  32  churches,  and  778 
members,  chiefly  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa;  in  1867, 
they  reported  14  ministers,  40  churches,  and  1221  members. 

Association  [from  the  Lat.  ad,  "to,"  "together,"  and 
Bo'ciiin,  a  "  companion  "],  a  union  of  persons;  a  company  ; 
a  society  formed  for  the  transaction  of  some  business  for 
mutual  advantage  ;  a  company  formed  for  the  advancement 
of  science  or  literature. 

Association,  British,  the  title  of  an  annual  reunion 
of  the  most  eminent  scientific  men  of  Great  Britain,  who 
meet  at  different  places,  and  report  the  progress  and  new 
discoveries  made  in  their  respective  departments  of  science. 
The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
was  formed  in  1847. 

Association  of  Ideas  (otherwise  called  Mental 
Association,  or  simply  Association,  Suggestion, 
Connection  of  Ideas,  Train  of  Thought,  Snr- 
cession  of  Thoughts),  etc.,  a  principle  or  law  in  men- 
tal philosophy  exercising  an  important  influence  upon  the 
operations  of  the  mind.  "When  a  traveller  visits  the 
ruins  of  Athens  or  of  Rome,  the  plain  of  Pharsalia  or  of 
Marathon,  the  sight  of  these  places  awakens  the  memory 
of  the  men  and  of  the  deeds  which  have  made  them  glori- 
ous." The  names  of  the  great  recall  their  achievements. 
A  portrait  revives  similar  memories,  and  calls  up  emotions 
which  might  have  seemed  dormant  for  ever. 

"  It  may  be  a  sound, 

A  tone  of  music,  summer's  eve,  or  spring, 
A  (lower,  the  wind,  the  ocean,  whleli  shall  wound, 
Striking  the  electric  chain." — Byron, 

These  facts  rest  upon  the  reciprocal  power  of  thought  to 
evoke  thought.  Under  this  power  arises  what  is  called  the 
association  of  idea»t  but  its  law  is  the  law  of  intellectual 
gravitation — its  sphere  is  the  universe  of  mind.  It  is 
wider  than  "ideas,"  and  extends  to  all  our  mental  modifi- 
cations. Our  cognitions,  emotions,  and  active  powers,  all 
come  under  the  law  of  association.  Our  feelings,  our  wili- 
ings,  and  our  efforts  are  as  completely  held  in  groups  by 
internal  bonds  as  our  ideas  are. 

Association  may  connect  ideas  by  a  simple  link  or  by  a 
multitude  of  links.  The  idea  of  the  civil  war  of  England 
prompts  the  question,  "What  is  the  value  of  a  Roman  de- 
narius?" There  are  no  two  thoughts  so  remote  as  to  have 
no  link.  Association  has,  therefore,  infinite  possibilities. 

The  laws  of  association  have  been  variously  enumerated. 
Some  of  the  most  obvious  and  important  are — 

1.  Simultaneity  and  succession,  synchronism  and  chro- 
nology. Thus,  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Luther  and  Leo, 
Charles  I.  anil  Charles  II.;  Aristotle  back  to  Plato,  Des- 
cartes on  to  Spinoza. 


2.  Contiguity  and  remoteness  between  ourselves  and  the 
things,  or  between  the  things  themselves:  Xew  York  and 
Brooklyn, ourselves  and  our  antipodes.     We  think  of  Mer- 
cury as  nearest  the  sun,  and  that  suggests  Neptune  as  tho 
farthest  off. 

3.  Resemblance  and  contrast  to  the  eye  in  works  of  art, 
which  recall  tho  original  to  tho  mind  :  metaphor;  punning 
rests  on  the  association  of  sounds  that  resemble,  with  things 
that  differ.     Night  recalls  day,  sickness  recalls  health,  war 
recalls  peace. 

4.  The  logical  relations  involve  association  of  ideas,  though 
not  all  association   of  ideas   is  logical:  cause   and  effeet, 
workmen  and  work,  father  and  child,  the  universe  and  (Jod, 
object   and  means,  analogy,  premiss  and  conclusion,   part 
and  whole.    The  relations  of  physical,  mechanical,  and  cos- 
mical  order  arc  of  tho  same  kind,  and  hence  association  is 
tho  mother  of  invention  and  discovery. 

5.  The  association  of  the  verbal  sign  with  tho  thing  sig- 
nified, which  is  the  essence  of  language  and  the  necessary 
preliminary  to  reasoning.    Two  or  more  of  these  causes  may 
co-operate  in  particular  cases,  or  the  thing  may  in  one 
aspect  give  rise  to  one  association,  in  another  aspect  to 
another.     Aristotle  reduces  the  principle  of  association  to 
three  parts:   Proximity  in  time  and  contiguity  in  place  as 
one;  resemblance,  contrast.    Hume  says:  "  There  appear  to 
be  only  three  principles  of  connection  among  ideas — namely, 
resemblance,  contiguity  in  time  or  place,  and  cause  or  effect. 
A  picture  naturally  leads  our  thoughts  to  the  original  (re- 
semblance) ;  the  mention  of  one  apartment  introduces  an 
inquiry  concerning  the  others  (contiguity) ;  we  think  of  a 
wound  and  the  pain  which  follows  it  (cause   and  effect)." 
Augustine  reduces  the  principle  to  one :  What  is  once  to- 
gether is  afterwards  together.     Hobbes  says  :  "  The  cause 
of  tho  coherence  or  consequence  of  one  conception   to  an- 
other is  their  first  coherence  or  consequence  at  that  time 
when  they  are  produced  by  sense."     Cardaillac  (1830)  in 
substance  repeats  Hobbes  when  he  says  that  simultaneity 
is  the   common   condition  of   all    the  other   connections: 
nothing  can  bo  linked  now  that  has  not  been  linked  before. 
Hamilton  in  the  same  way  reduces  the  laws  to  two,  simul- 
taneity and- affinity;  and   these  two  laws,  he  asserts,  are 
only  modifications  of  one  law,  redintegration,  or  totality  : 
'*  Those  thoughts  suggest  each  other  which  had  previously 
constituted  parts  of  the  same  entire  or  total  act  of  cog- 
nition."    This  is  ending  where  Augustine  began.     Hamil- 
ton   maintains    that  a  third   thought  may   be    associated 
with  a  first  through  a  second  which  '•  does  not  rise  into 
consciousness,"    "suggestions    passing    through    one    or 
more  ideas  which  do  not  themselves  rise  into  conscious- 
ness."     This   false  theory   in   metaphysics  he   illustrates 
by  an  example  drawn  from  a  false  theory  in  physics — to 
wit.  that  billiard-balls  in  a  row,  intermediate  between  the 
first  one,  which  is  struck,  and  the  last  one,  which  flies  off, 
remain    motionless.      Hamilton's  whole   position   and  ar- 
gument are  marked  by  the  crudity  and  self-contradiction 
which   often  mar  his  lectures.     The  true  theory  in  such 
cases  is,  that  the  acts  of  consciousness  are  too  rapid  to  mark 
themselves  deeply  and  distinctly  enough  in  memory  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  it  to  the  end  of  the  process.     Reflection  usually 
with  very  little  difficulty  articulates  all  the  parts.     When 
Hamilton  reflectively  associated  Ben  Lomond  with  the  Prus- 
sian system  of  education,  he  simply  did  slowly  what  he  had 
done  before  rapidly.    The  human  mind  is  subtler  than  light, 
far  beyond  the  degree  in  which  light  is  subtler  than  lead. 
Consciousness  is  the  essential  condition  of  an  idea.    Memory, 
as  objectively  separated  in  time  from  consciousness,  is  notes- 
sential  to  it.     Both  can  be  born  together,  and  both  die  to- 
gether.   A  precedence  in  the  order  of  thought  must  not  be 
confounded  with  a  precedence  objectively  in  time.  Alexander 
Bain  reduces  the  primary*attributes  of  intellect  to  three,  of 
which  the  third  is  retentiveness,  the  facts  connected  with 
which  may,  with  few  exceptions,  *'  be  comprehended  under 
the  principle  called  the  law  of  contiguity  or  contiguous  adhe- 
sion.    The  principle  of  contiguity  has  been  described  under 
various  names — as  Hamilton's  law  of  *  redintegration,'  the 
'association  of  ideas.'     The  principle  may  be  stated  thus: 
Actions,   sensations,  and  states    of   feeling,  occurring   to- 
gether or  in  close  succession,  tend  to  grow  together  or  cohere 
in  such  a  way  that  when  any  one  of  them  is  afterwards 
presented  to  the  mind,  the  others  are  apt  to  be  brought  up 
in  idea."     Bain  further  discusses  agreement,  law  of  simi- 
larity, compound  association,  constructive  association. 

Not  all  ideas  once  integrant  arc  necessarily  redintegrated. 
The  strength  of  the  impression  which  they  originally  made, 
their  duration  in  fellowship,  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  we  had  them,  the  cogency  of  their  connection,  are  all 
determining  forces.  Butin  advance  of  all  this  the  tendencies 
of  tho  law  of  association  in  the  particular  individual  are 
determined  by  the  native  constitution  of  his  mind  and  by 
the  circumstances  of  his  whole  training,  mental  and  moral. 
These  tendencies  carried  out  make  the  poet  or  the  math- 
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email,  inn,  ilu'  •ensimlist  or  the  sage.  An  illegitimate  asso- 
ciation '.(  i.lcas  m. iv  mar  a  whole  lire,  may  work  out  crime 

and  mill.       One  and  tin-    same  tiling  lil;i\    I..    In   I  u  i  ,   > 

a  deadly  or  a  reviving  MTOTf  The  rame  tl:i^'  <  -alls  t-trtli  the 
ti.  r>'.-st  ussaiilr-  iinil  the  most  vigorou-  defence.  The  same 
sf  rain  of  mu sir  awak.  n-  .i<>\ .  NhdneUi  li"!>.-.  IT  -I '--pair.  The 
poem  of  Wordswoi  tli  on  tin-  "  I'ower  <.t  Sound  "  is  lull  an 
exquisite  painting  "I  one  ela-s  "'  illu-tl-alion-  "ft  111'  power 

nl1  association.      There   nr«:    n:iti(Hiiil    tcndcm-ie.-   li-r  Ihi.- 

la w  as  well  as  iii'liv  i'linil.  I  i<i\  IM  innents  un<l  sorieties  arc 
built  ibr  ages  'in  the  i'le1.-  ;i--oriate.l  *\ith  :i  siiiirl'-  • 
idea  embodied  ill  11  word,  ll  is  the  a--oriation  ot  ideas 
whifh  makes  the  mightiest  iiml  holie.-t  IMUI.I  of  our  life — the 
lie  ut' the  Inline,  tin'  native  liunl,  the  Chriitiiiii  eimimiininn. 
It  makes  I  he  heiirt  nt  tin'  Swiss  sieki-n  ami  ilie  tor  tin-  liltli' 
rocky  lininntiiHi  nook  which  is  a.--ociated  with  lln-  •'  Kuuz- 
<!.•-  Vaches."  The  principle  of  the  association  of  ideas  it 
therefore  nut  nnly  of  profound  interest  in  psychology,  but 
has  great  importance  in  mural.".  Like  every  ]>owerof  man, 
it  eiimes  umler  the  law  of  moral  responsibility.  Associ- 
ation is  in  certain  respects  involuntary,  and  hahit  can  in 
any  case  carry  it  beyond  the  proper  control  of  the  will. 
But  the  will  can  largely  iletermino  what  shall  bo  the  orig- 
in:.I  links  ut  association,  and  bear  an  important  part  in 
determining  whether  we  shall  follow  up  or  repress  a  par- 
lienlar  class  of  associated  ideas.  The  association  of  a  pro- 
fane ur  ludicrous  idea  with  a  sacred  name  or  fact  may  make 
that  name  orfnct.  through  a  whqlo  lifetime  the  means  of  re- 
calling blasphemy  or  mockery. 

The  attempts  to  account  for  the  association  of  ideas  are 
of  course  affected  by  Iho  general  features  of  the  different 
sv-fenis.  Tin-  I'ltnri  to  give  them  in  whole  or  in  part  an 
organic  mechanical  relation  has  been  made  by  Descartes, 
Hartley,  Donnet,  and  a  number  of  later  writers,  who 
relate  them  tu  brain-fibre  and  the  nerve.  Locke  Bays: 
"They  seem  tu  be  but  traces  of  million  in  the  animal 
spirit."  Kant  ("  Anthropologie")  truly  says :  "  It  is  in  vain 
to  look  for  ji  physiologic  solution  of  them."  This  wonderful 
power  "I  the  human  mind  is  part  of  the  perfection  which  it 
owes  to  the  (in  at  licingwho  is  its  author.  The  thinker  who 
makes  iileas  and  their  associations  physical  things,  is  as  ex- 
travagant as  the  idealist  who  converts  the  solid  earth  into 
a  mere  relation  between  the  mind  that  thinks  of  itself  and 
the  mind  itself  thus  thought  of.  The  materialist  and  the 
absolute  idealist  are  the  antipodes  of  the  one  world  of  ex- 
travagance in  thought.  The  later  psychologists,  Hcrbart, 
Bcneckc.  and  others,  have  made  clearer  the  twofold  cha- 
raeter  in  the  association  of  ideas:  First,  where  the  asso- 
ciated elements  arc  homogeneous,  and  produce  what  llerbart 
calls  perfect  fusion  ;  second,  where  the  elements  are  hetero- 
geneous, and  result  in  complication  or  imperfect  fusion. 
This  distinction  is  regarded  as  of  great  value  for  the  entire 
soul-life,  but  especially  with  reference  to  the  points  at  which 
the  approaches  of  soul  to  the  physiological  processes  are 
closest. 

A  well-regulated  association  of  ideas  on  our  own  part,  and 
a  delicate  pereeplion  of  what  is  likely  to  be  the  association 
in  the  minds  of  others  with  particular  words  or  things,  are 
essential  to  the  charm  of  conversation  and  of  social  inter- 
course. Without  both  of  these  a  good  and  intelligent  man 
may  be  a  bore  and  a  nuisance.  Ono  of  the  characteristic 
differences  between  logic  and  wit  is,  that  logic  keeps  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  under  tli ntrol  of  reason,  while  wit  uses 

it  for  emiil'tnations  which  triumph  over  reason  and  carry 
it  away  a  delighted  captive.  The  active  imagination  is  the 
result  of  this  force  of  the  association  of  ideas.  The  im- 
agination no  more  creates  its  own  primary  elements  than 
tiie  painter  creates  the  matter  of  his  colors  or  his  canvas. 
The  imagination  selects  and  combines  what  the  law  of  as- 
sociation furnishes.  Its  most  daring  so-called  "creations" 
arc  (MpaMc  of  an  easy  analysis,  which  shows  that  they  are 
shaped  under  Ibis  law.  The  memory  is.  largely  dependent 
upon  association,  i  See  JI  i:\ioin  and  M  xKMOTEciixics.)  Va- 
rious uses  have  been  made  of  the  principle  of  association 
in  philosophy,  llunic  employs  it  to  explain  the  idea  of  cau- 
sality :  Keiil  and  others  to  account  for  the  force  of  habit. 
But  though  the  association  of  ideas  can  become  the  subject 
of  culture,  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  primary  and  innate. 

The  association  of  ideas  has  liecn  ol. served  M  thinkers 
from  an  early  period.  Aristotle  speaks  of  it  in  his  "  Treatise 
of  Keminisci  nee  "  very  briefly,  but  in  11  manner  worthy  of 
his  wonderful  ncntcness.  It  is  to  Locke,  how ever,  in  the 
latest  edition  of  his  "  Human  1'mlci -standing,"  we  owe  the 
tir-t  discn-sion  of  the  subject  with  a  fulness  at  all  commen- 
surate with  its  importance;  and  no  system  worthy  of  the 
name,  since  Locke,  bus  failed  to  devote  a  lar^e  space 

to  it.  ('.    1'.    KllAI'TII. 

Asso'nct,  a  village  of  Freetown  township.  Bristol  co., 
-Mass.,  on  a  branch  of  the  Old  Colony  and  Newport  I!.  K.. 
10  miles  \.  K.  ,,t  Full  Iliver. 

Assolant  (.IKAV   BAI-TISTE  ALFRED),  a  French  author, 


born  in  Isi'T,  win.  .    as  a  teacher  of 

history  in  1'nilier.H.      He  tr.iv  ell.  1  ..\  cr  i  i..  ..nti- 

licllt.        lielill-llili.'  i     II,    ll,,'    ••   I. 

de-   lleu\    M.  mil   lonilded   upoi. 

ou  adventures,  and  published  later  various  romu  -        II  - 

•    -»  ii    works  an-  ••  l:,ui,  rlh  ." 

r'.intai-ic  Aincriraim-."      II.'    has  been  also  a  ven,   popular 
journalistic  w  riter. 

AsMtury,  d'  (('» AIILKS  COVPBAU),  a  French  hurl. 

poit,  born  i"    1  HO  I,  "ho   styled   himself  ••  i 

•  111.'."  and  who  wa-  rail.'. I   h\    olllei- 

He  wrote  many  humorous  poems,  among  them  "<>• 
•   belle  Humcnr"  and  "  Havissement  dc  Proserpine,"  in  w  Inch 
.  the  humor  was  dull,  and  (heir  author  provoked  the  satire 
!  of  Boileau,  who  wrote  of  him 

-'  I.    I.ITI-  iiiRiivaU  plaUants  ent  des  approbaU-ura 
I  i  jn-u)'  a  d'Aaaouc)-,  tout  trouvu  uv»  lectvurs." 

I  Died  in  167!'. 

Assnmp'git  [Lat.  "he  has  undertaken  "].  an  agreement 
not  under  seal,  either  express  or  implied:  a  common-law 
action  to  obtain  damages  for  the  violation  of  Mich  an  agree- 
ment. It  is  usually  divided  into  common  or  intlrtilnlat  at- 
tumpiil,  brought  in  general  upon  an  implied  promise ;  and 
special  assumpsit,  which  is  founded  on  an  express  promise. 
AsHlimp'tion,  a  parish  in  the  8.  E.  of  Louisiana,  area 
320  square  miles.  It  is  hounded  on  the  W.  by  Grand 
River,  and  intersected  by  the  navigable  bayou  La  Fourcbc. 
The  surface  is  nearly  level:  the  soil  is  fertile  and  adapted 
to  the  sugar-cane.  Sugar,  molasses,  rice,  and  corn  arc  the 
chief  crops.  Capital,  Assumption.  Pop.  1 

Assumption  [Sp.  Amadou],  a  city  of  .South  America, 
the  capital  of  Paraguay,  is  situated  on  the  left  (K.)  bank 
of  the  river  Paraguay,  613  miles  N.  of  Buenos  Ayn-s ;  bit. 
2o°  1C'  29"  S.,  Ion.  47°  42'  42"  W.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Spaniards  in  I .">:!<>.  It  has  a  cathedral,  five  churches,  a 
government  palace,  a  college,  a  public  library,  etc.  1 
tobacco,  timber,  and  ytrba  mati  (or  Paraguay  tea)  are 
shipped  here  by  the  river.  The  houses  are  mostly  built 
of  brick,  one  story  high.  Pop.  about  48,000. 

Assumption,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Christian 
CO.,  111.,  on  the  Illinois  Central  K.  R.,  23  miles  S.  ..t    I>. 
catur.     It  has  a  weekly  paper,  two  fluuring-mills,  and  a 
number  of  stores.     Pop.  590  :  of  township,  124o. 

JOHN  P.  MARXEL,  Pt'B.  "ASSUMPTION  PROS." 

Assumption,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  Assumption 
parish,  La.,  40  mile-  S.  of  Baton  Rouge. 

Assumption  of  the  Vir'gin,  a  festival  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  churches  in  commemoration  of  the  resurrec- 
tion and  miraculous  ascent  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  heaven. 
It  is  held  on  the  15th  of  August.  Protestant  Christians 
unanimously  reject  the  tradition  of  these  events.  The  full 
tradition  of  the  Assumption  is  given  in  Saint  Alphonso 
Liguori's  "  Glory  of  Mary." 

Assumption  of  Mo'ses,  a  psendepigraphical  or 
apocryphal  book  containing  a  pretended  account  of  the 
death  of  Moses  and  of  the  assumption  of  his  soul  to  heaven. 
Some  suppose  that  Saint  Jude  alludes,  in  his  reference  to 
the  contest  between  the  archangel  Michael  and  the  devil,  to 
the  statements  made  in  this  book ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that 
it  existed  in  apostolic  times. 

Asswnn,  as-sw&n',  Assouan,  or  Eosnan  (anc.  .?»«'- 
we),  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile, 
near  the  border  of  Nnbia,  1 15  miles  8.  of  Thebes :  lat.  24°  6' 
N.,  Ion.  H3°  E.  It  is  two  and  a  half  miles  below  the  First  Cata- 
ract, and  is  remarkable  for  its  picturesque  situation  and  an- 
cient monuments.  Here  are  quarries  of  syenite,  a  variety 
of  granite  which  derives  its  name  from  Syene.  From  t 
quarries  came  the  red  obelisks  that  adorned  various  temples 
of  Egypt.  Here  are  also  ruins  of  a  large  Saracen  or  Ara- 
bian town,  among  which  are  found  many  Cufic  inscriptions. 
Here,  according  to  some  authorities,  the  poet  Juvenal  died 
in  exile  about  125  A.  D.,  but  others  deny  the  truth  of  the 
statement.  Pop.  4000. 

As'sye,  or  As'saye,  a  village  of  the  Niiam's  domin- 
ions, in  Hindustan.  24  miles  >'.  of  Jaiilna.  was  the  scene 
of  the  duke  of  Wellington's  first  great  victory.    On  t) 
of  Sept..  1803.  with  a  force  of  2000  British  and  L'.iiio  mi 
In-  utterh  deteated  the  Mahnitta*.  numbering  from  30,000 
to  50,000  men,  partly  officered  by  the  French.     Wellington, 
then    t;,n.  Well. sle>,  captured   98  cannon,  and  lost  1560 
killed  and  wounded. 

Assyr'ia  [dr.  'Airirupia].  the  Latin  name  of  an  ancient 
and  powerful  kingdom  (called  also  Asshur  and  Assura) 
of  We-tern  A-ia.  was  bounded  on  the  X.  by  Armenia,  "ii 
the  E.  by  Media,  on  the  S.  by  Babylonia,  and  on  the  1 
by  Mesopotamia,  or  the  river  Euphrates.  As-yria  proper 
appears  to  have  coincided  -.  cry  nearly  with  the  mod- 
ern Kurdistan,  but  the  dominions  of  the  most  powerful 
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As-yrian  inonarchs  had  a  much  greater  extent.  According 
to  George  Rawlinson,  '*  The  site  of  the  second  or  great 
Assyrian  monarchy  was  the  upper  portion  of  the  Mesopo- 
tainian  valley.  The  cities  which  successively  formed  it? 
capitals  lay,  all  of  them,  upon  the  middle  Tigris,  and  the 
heart  of  the  country  was  a  district  on  either  side  of  that 
river  emdoM-d  between  tho  8Mb  and  37th  parallels  of  lat- 
itude. By  degrees  these  limits  were  enlarged,  and  the  term 
Assyria  came  to  be  used  in  a  loose  and  vairue  way  of  a  \  "-i 
and  ill-defined  tract  extending  on  all  sides  from  this  cen- 
tral region."  The  high  mountain-chain  of  Zagros  formed 
the  natural  eastern  boundary  of  this  region,  \vlii.di  was  als.o 
hounded  on  the  N.  by  a  snowy  mountain-range  called  M<m- 
Nipha'tes.  The  imfacffl  was  mostly  a  plain  diversified  with 
several  ridges  or  ranges  of  limestone  hills.  Tho  soil  of  the 
plains  and  valleys  was  exceedingly  productive,  ><•  that  the 
fertility  of  Assyria  was  a  favorite  theme  of  ancient  writers. 
It  is  probable  that  this  fertility  was  promoted  by  artificial 
irrigation,  for  Herodotus  states  that  but  little  rain  fell  in 
Assyria.  The  country  on  the  eastern  sideof  the  Tigris  was 
well  watered  by  rivers — namely,  the  Greater  Zab,  the 
Adhem,  tho  Lesser  Zab,  and  the  Dialus  or  Diyalch.  Tho 
word  Awyria  is  probably  derived  from  Asshur  (or  Ashur), 
which  was  the  name  of  a  son  of  Shcrn  and  of  the  chief  god 
worshipped  by  tho  Assyrians. 

HiHttn-y. — The  early  history  of  Assyria  is  involved  in 
obscurity.  According  to  the  book  of  Genesis  (chap,  x.), 
Nineveh,  the  capital  of  this  kingdom,  was  founded  by  Nim- 
rod,  the  son  of  Cush,  or  by  Asshur,  a  son  of  Shem.  This 
ambiguity  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Hebrew  text 
Asshur  means  sometimes  Assyria,  and  sometimes  a  son  of 
Shem.  The  cuneiform  inscriptions  indicate  that  the  most 
ancient  capita!  was  tho  city  of  Asshur,  on  the  Tigris,  about 
60  miles  S.  of  Nineveh.  The  Assyrians  belonged  to  tho 
Semitic  family  of  nations.  Their  features,  sculptured  on 
monuments  recently  discovered  along  the  Tigris,  present  a 
striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Jews  and  Arabs.  They 
were  remarkably  warlike,  and,  according  to  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  were  "afierce  people."  Their  pride,  treachery, and 
violence  are  also  denounced  by  several  Hebrew  prophets. 

In  relation  to  the  history  and  chronology  of  Assyria  we 
have  only  three  original  authorities — Herodotus,  Ctesias, 
and  Berosus.  According  to  Herodotus,  who  is  confirmed 
to  some  extent  by  Berosus,  the  empire  commenced  about 
1270  B.  C.,  and  endured  about  650  years,  but  Ctesias  gives 
it  a  duration  of  more  than  1300  year?.  "  The  cuneiform 
monuments,"  says  George  Rawlinson, Awhile  they  generally 
confirm  Herodotus,  contradict  Ctesias  perpetually."  It  is 
probable  that  several  kings  reigned  over  Assyria  before  the 
empire  was  founded,  as  an  empire  implies  the  previous 
and  gradual  growth  of  a  nation.  Among  the  early  kings 
whose  names  are  found  on  bricks  at  Kileh-Sherghat  is  Bcl- 
lusli,  who  is  supposed  to  have  reigned  about  1350-1330  B.  C. 
His  great-grandson,  Shalmaneser  I.  (1290-70),  is  chiefly 
known  in  history  as  the  founder  of  Calah,  the  second  cap- 
ital of  Assyria.  He  was  succeeded  about  1270  B.  C.  by  his 
son,  Tigjathi-nin,  called  the  conqueror  of  Babylon,  who  is 
the  first  king  of  whom  extensive  conquests  are  recorded. 
1'assing  over  several  kings  of  whom  nothing  is  known  but 
their  names,  we  come  to  Tiglath-pileser  I.,  a  powerful 
monarch  who  reigned  about  1150.  His  conquests  are  re- 
corded on  aterra-cotta  cylinder  which  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  is  perhaps  the  earliest  Assyrian  historical 
document  that  has  been  discovered.  In  his  reign  Assyria 
was  probably  the  most  powerful  kingdom  in  the  world, 
except  Egypt.  Among  the  other  Assyrian  conquerors  was 
Asshur-danni-pal  (the  Sardanapa'his  I.  of  the  Greeks),  who, 
according  to  Kawlinson,  began  to  reign  in  884  B.  C.,  and 
extended  tho  boundaries  of  Assyria  by  conquests.  He 
compelled  Tyre  and  Sidon  to  pay  tribute  to  him,  and 
reigned  about  twenty -five  years,  during  which  Assyria 
tn:ide  rapid  progress  in  wealth  and  art.  He  excelled  all 
his  predecessors  in  the  grandeur  of  his  public  buildings, 
and  erected  a  great  palace  at  Calah  ( Niiurood),  which  is  the 
most  magnificent  Assyrian  edifice  that  has  been  discovered, 
except  the  palace  of  Sennacherib  at  Nineveh.  This  palace 
of  Asshur-danni-pal,  which  was  3fiO  feet  long,  was  adorned 
with  sculptures,  many  of  which  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Slmlmaneser  II,, 
who  defeated  Ben-hadad,  king  of  Damascus,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Hazacl.  The  events  of  his  long  reign  are  recorded 
on  an  obelisk  of  black  basalt  (about  seven  feet  high)  which 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard  at  Nimrood  in  excellent 
preservation.  The  statement  of  Ctesias,  that  Xinus  founded 
the  Assyrian  empire,  and  that  his  wife  Semiramis  con- 
quered Ethiopia  and  invaded  India,  is  generally  consid- 
ered fabulous,  but  among  the  Assyrian  monuments  occurs 
the  name  of  Sammurainit,  the  wife  of  Iva-lush  (810-781 
B.  C.).  Recent  explorers  of  history  have  substituted  this 
Samrauramit,  "  a  very  prosaic  and  commonplace  prin- 
cess." for  the  famous  and  heroic  Semiramis  of  the  Greek 


legends,  which  Appear  to  have  had  a  very  slight  basis  of 
fact 

The  second  book  of  Kings  states  that  ?ul,  king  of  As- 
syria, invaded  Palestine,  and  received  tribute  from  Meua- 
hem,  king  of  Israel,  about  750  B.  ('.,  but  the  name  of  1'ul 
does  not  occur  in  the  native  InsciiptioD.  The  Hebrew 
sacred  history  also  mentions  Tiglatb-pfleser  T  L.  w  ho  be  ran 
to  reign  about  745  1>.  ('..  and  waged  war  with  success  against 
the  kings  of  Syria,  Israel,  and  Tyre  (2  Kings  xv.  2!l).  By  his 
victories  over  these  and  other  nations  he  re-established  the 
power  of  Assyria  in  the  region  between  the  desert  and  the 
Mediterranean.  He  was  succeeded  by  Shaimaneser,  who 
subdued  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  and  reigned  about  six 
years.  The  next  king  WHS  Sargon,  who  usurped  the  throne 
about  721  B.  C.,  and  was  victorious  in  expeditions  against 
many  nations  or  tribes.  He  defeated  the  army  of  Egypt, 
and  dethroned  Merodach-baladun.  king  of  Babylon,  which 
lie  annexed  to  his  own  empire.  He  was  succeeded  about 
704  B.  C.  by  his  son,  Sennacherib,  who  was  the  most  cele- 
brated of  ji.il  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  was  distinguished  for 
his  pride,  ambition,  and  warlike  enterprise.  His  long  reign 
uas  signali/.ed  by  many  victorious  expeditions.  He  de- 
feated the  Egyptians  near  Ekron,  subdued  the  Philistines, 
and  invaded  the  dominions  of  Hez.ekiah,  king  of  Judah, 
from  whom  he  took  many  fenced  cities,  and  carried  a  uav 
about  200,000  Jews  into  captivity.  Having  forced  He/e- 
kiah  to  pay  tribute  to  him,  he  returned  to  Nineveh,  hiseap- 
ital,  where  he  built  a  magnificent  palace,  which  surpassed 
in  size  and  splendor  all  earlier  edifices,  and  was  adorned 
with  excellent  sculptures.  This  palace  was  partly  exhumed 
by  Mr.  Layard,  who  excavated  on  its  ground  floor  sixty- 
eight  chambers,  and  a  hall  ISO  feet  long.  In  a  second  ex- 
pedition against  the  king  of  Judah  and  his  ally,  the  king 
of  Egypt,  he  failed  disastrously  (see  2  Kings  xviii.  and  xix.1). 
his  army  being  destroyed  by  a  miracle  in  the  night  at  IVlu- 
sium.  "The  total  destruction  of  the  empire  in  consequence 
of  this  blow,"  says  Rawlinson, "is  an  exaggeration  of  Jose- 
phus.  Sennacherib  did  not  die  till  fisu  1>.  ('..  seventeen 
years  after  his  misfortune.  .  .  .  He  wisely  turned  his  sword 
against  other  enemies,  and  was  rewarded  by  important  suc- 
cesses upon  all  his  other  frontiers."  Sennacherib  was  MM! 
sinated  by  two  of  his  sons,  and  was  succeeded  by  another 
son,  Esar-haddon,  who  reigned  thirteen  years,  and  held  his 
court,  alternately  at  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  Among  his  ex- 
ploits was  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  He  died  about  6(>7  B.  C., 
and  left  the  throne  to  his  son,  Asshnr-bani-pal  (or  Sardan- 
apalus),  who  was  eminent  as  a  warrior,  builder,  and  patron 
of  art.  He  extended  the  limits  of  the  empire  in  almost 
every  direction,  and  built  a  grand  palace  at  Nineveh 
(Koyunjik).  This  palace  was  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  the  bas-reliefs  and  other  ornaments.  The  sculptures  nf 
this  reign  arc  much  superior  to  the  earlier  in  spirit,  and 
freedom  from  conventionality.  The  empire  declined  nip- 
idly  after  the  death  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  who  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Saracus,  a  weak  and  cfTenunate  prince.  In  his 
reign  occurred  a  great  inroad  of  Scythians,  who  ravaged 
Assyria  and  other  civilized  countries,  about  T.30  B.  C.  Soon 
after  this  event.  Cyaxarcs  the  Mode  formed  a  league  with 
N'abopolassar,  governor  of  Babylon,  against  Saracns.  These 
allies  took  and  destroyed  Nineveh  in  625  (or,  as  some  say. 
OOfi  B.  C.),  and  Assyria  then  became  a  province  of  Media. 
LfiiK/Kftf/f  inn/  /'•  /iifinn. — From  the  mounds  of  Mesopo- 
tamia have  been  exhumed  alargc  mass  and  variety  of  docu- 
ments in  the  Assyrian  language,  in  cuneiform  charaeiri •-. 
These  documents  confirm  the  previous  opinion  of  the  learned 
that  the  language  was  Semitic.  They  were  inscribed  on 
slabs  of  stone,  with  which  the  walls  of  palaces  were  panel- 
led, on  obelisks  of  stone,  on  clay  tablets,  and  on  cylinders 
(or,  more  strictly,  hexagonal  prisms)  of  fine  terra-cotta.  two 
or  three  feet  long,  which  the  Assyrian  kings  deposited  at 
the  corners  of  temples.  These  so-called  cylinders  were 
covered  closely  with  small  inscriptions,  which,  snys  G. 
Rawlinson,  "it  often  requires  a  good  magnifying-glass  to 
decipher."  The  materials  which  they  used  most  extensively 
for  records  and  literary  documents  wen- stone  and  plastic 
clay,  the  latter  of  which,  being  afterwards  baked,  has  re- 
sisted the  ravages  of  time  ns  well  as  stone.  The  number 
!  of  characters  was  very  great — about  300.  all  wedge-shaped, 
!  but  with  a  great  variety  in  the  form  of  the  wedge.  (See 
CI-NBIKOHM  INSCRIPTIONS.)  "The  Assyrian  characters/' says 
;  George  Kawlinson,  '*  correspond  not  to  letters,  according  to 
i  our  notion  of  letters,  but  to  syllables."  A  grammar  of  tin- 
Assyrian  language  has  been  published  by  Men  ant,  and  a 
dictionary  by  Norris  (London,  !Sfi9). 

The  religion  of  the  Assyrians  was  a  gross  polytheism, 
and  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  Chnldcans  or  Baby- 
lonians. The  principal  objects  of  (heir  worship  were  As- 
shur, Ann,  Bel.  Iva,  Beltis,  Nisroch,  Ncbo,  Nin,  Shamas, 
and  Sin.  At  the  head  of  the  Assyrian  Pantheon  stood  As- 
shur.  a  thoroughly  national  deity,  whom  they  styled  the 
"  limit  Lord,"  the  *'  King  of  all  the  Gods."  The  tutelage 
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of  Asshur  over  Assyria  it  strongly  marked  by  tin-  idcntiiv 
»l  lii-  name  with  that  of  the  country,  which  in  tbo  original 

is  complete. 

.!,./,,>,,  HI/,,  ,f. — The  artistic  genius  anil  multifarious 
inircmiity  of  tin-   \--yrians,  anil  their  highly  eiiili/e,|  <-,,n 
ditiuu,  arc  ubuuduutly  proved  by  the  remains  of  an  which 


have  been  exhumed  near  tin.  Tigrii  by  M.  BotU  ami   Mr. 
I.avard.     As  architects,  ait  fetilpio-*,  as  dr-i^iier-  ami  m- 

!•  lit     tlllll     they    ,i|ll|lllcd     or     .-urpa.-l'd     ull 

i.tln-r  A-ia'ic   i.nii., i,-.     Ancient    Hebrew   uml  lircek  Irmli- 

',n,-ur  in  representing  the  Assyrians  as  renowned  in 

early  ages  for  (kill  in  architecture.'  They  laviahcd  great 


Portal  or  Uoorway  of  the  Palace  of  Khursabad.    (Baa-relief.) 


labor  and  ornament  on  royal  palaces,  compared  with  which 
their  temples  were  rather  insignificant.  Tho  Assyrian  pal- 
ace, constructed  mainly  of  sun-dried  bricks,  uniformly  stood 
on  an  artificial  platform,  which  was  commonly  composed 
of  bricks.  It  contained  a  great  number  of  rectangular 
I'ers  and  several  grand  halls,  riehly  ornamented  with 
sculptures,  which  are  dwinod  with  excellent  taste  and  (re- 
play an  artistic  genius  of  a  high  order.  These  halls  are 
lined  or  panelled  with  slabs  of  marble  or  other  stone,  which 
are  profusely  adorned  with  bas-reliefs  and  covered  with 
historical  inscriptions.  "  Of  all  the  Assyrian  works  of  art," 


Winged  Bull  with  a  human  liend,  from  Ximrood;  now  In  the 
llritish  Museum.    (Bas-relief.) 


Colossal  Lion  from  ihc  <_;ie,u  Mound  at  Nimrcnnl.     Length,  12 

I'ect  ;   hei  'In,   ,    feet  .-,  inches,      illas-rclii  T. ) 

Kawlinson,  "which  have  come  down  to  us.  by  far  the 

important    arc   the    I. as  ndiefs.      They   n-cd    the   bas- 

relicf  for  nlniost   every  pur]>ose  to   which    mimetic  art   is 

applicable."      These  represent   ttattlcs.  sir'_'-^.  na\:i!  operft- 

nf-.  pi-o  M  --ions,  and   -  dinarv 

life.     The  use  of  tile  eolumti  appears  to  ha\e  been  rare  in 

in   palai-,^.    \\liffi.-    it    soini'tiiih's    ornirs    in    interior 

.:iys.      Tlii-   ari-nni|ianyin£  jllustrati  rT6  to 

iu-  reader  all  idi-a  "I'lhe  L'l'iH'rnt  srylf  of  ill,-  .\--s\rian 

lOolptana,  dlWOvered  by  Mr.  l.ayard,  M.  lintta.  and  others. 


"  Tho  imperial  palace  of  Sennacherib,"  says  Mr.  Fergus- 
son,  "is,  of  all  the  buildings  of  antiquity,  surpns 
magnitude  only  by  the  great  palace-temple  of  Karnac; 
and  when  we  consider  the  vastness  of  the  mound  on  which 
it  was  raised,  and  the  richness  of  the  ornaments  with  which 
it  was  adorned,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  it  was  not  as 
great,  or  at  least  as  expensive,  a  work  as  the  great  palace- 
temple  at  Thebes."  (Handbook  of  Arrhittcturc,  vol.  i.) 
Among  the  remarkable  remains  of  Assyrian  art  now  in  the 
British  Museum  are  the  winged  and  human-headed  lions, 
twelve  feet  high,  and  winged  bulls  of  similar  dimensions. 
(See  NINEVEH.)  (See  also  LAYARD'S  "  Nineveh  and  I 
Ion,"  1853;  LAYAKH'S  ••  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  2  vols., 
1849;  G.  RAWLIXSO*,  "Tho  Five  Great  Monarchies  of  the 
Ancient  Eastern  World,"  4  vols.,  1862-67;  Bosom,  "  Nin- 
eveh and  its  Palaces,"  1857 ;  GIMPACH,  "  Abriss  dcr  Assyr. 
Babyl.  Geschichtc,"  1859;  NIEBIUH,  "  Ccschichte  Asfurs 
und  Babels  scit  Phul,"  1857.)  WILLIAM  JACOBS. 

Assyr'ia,  a  post-township  of  Barry  co.,  Mich.  P.  1175. 
Ast  (GEORO  ANTON  FRIEDRICH),  an  eminent  German  phil- 
ologist and  critic,  born  at  Gotha  in  1776.  He  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  classical  literature  at  Landshut  in 
1805,  and  obtained  the  same  chair  in  the  University  of 
Munich  in  1826.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a  "Man- 
ual of  ^Esthetics"  (1805)  and  "The  Life  and  Writings  of 
Plato"  (islfi).  Ho  also  published  a  good  edition  of  the 
works  of  Plato,  with  a  Latin  version  and  a  commentary 
(11  vols.,  lSlll-31!).  Died  Dec.  30,  is  11. 

As'tacus  [a  Latin  word  signifying  "  lobster  "].  a  genus 
of  crustaceans,  including  the  cray-fishcs  of  Europe  and 
the  Pacific  States  of  the  1.  S. 

Astar'te  [Gr.  'Acrrafmi].  or  Ash'tnroth,  the  chief  god- 
dess worshipped  by  the  Phoenicians,  Syrians,  and  Cartha- 
ginians. She  is  consid- 
ered by  some  as  the  orig- 
inal of  the  Greek  Aph- 
rodite (Venus).  Others 
identify  her  with  Cy- 
bele,  and  others  again 
with  Juno.  As  Baal  was 
the  god  of  the  sun,  so 
Astarto  was  the  goddess 
of  the  moon.  She  is  va- 
reprcscntcd,  but 
more  usually  with  four 
wings  (the  two  upper- 
most of  which  are  in- 
tended to  symbolize  the 
horns  of  the  moon), 
wearing  a  pointed  cap, 
and  holding  a  dove  in 
her  hand  ;  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illus- 
tration, taken  from  an 
image  of  Astarte  found 
in  Ktrtiria.  The  Syrians 
built  to  her  a  J.M 
templeat  Hicrapolis.  Her 
chief  temples.  1 
that  at  llier:ipo!i«.  were 
at  Tyre  and  Si,|..n. 

A-t.irte.  Appendix    '  BiSBJ     l.i    to 

book  iii.  in  vol.  ii.  of  R  vwuxs  >N'S  "  He 

Astar'te,  a  genus  of  1, naive  molhi-ks.  tin-  !\pe  of  the 
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family  Cyprinidic,  nearly  related  to  the  Vencridae.  Fossils 
of  some  200  extinct  species  arc  widely  distributed  over 
the  world.  Some  of  them  are  found  in  the  lias  formation. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  specie*  of  Aiinrtt  now  exist  in  the  deep 
sea  in  various  parts  of  the,  world. 

Astat'ic  [Lat.  astntlcus  ;  from  the  Or.  a,  priv.,  and 
um»ii.  I"  "  stiiml  "],  a  term  applied  to  the  magnetic  needle 
when  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  action  of  the  earth's  mag- 
netism, and  has  no  longer  the  statical  position  in  which  it 
is  t'n  equilibria  with  the  influence  of  this  force.  A  needle  is 
rendered  astatic  by  placing  the  axis  about  whfch  it  is  mov- 
able in  the  direction  in  which  terrestrial  magnetism  acts, 
because  it  cannot  then  receive  any  motion  from  the  force, 
and  will  rest  in  any  position.  This  effect  is  more  usually 
produced  by  neutralizing  the  action  of  the  earth  by  means 
of  an  equal  ami  opposite  magnetic  action;  that  is,  by 
placing  the  needle  vertically  above  or  below  a  second  mag- 
netic needle,  the  X.  pole  of  which  is  in  juxtaposition  with 
the  S.  pole  of  the  first  needle. 

As'ter  [from  the  Gr.  io-rijp,  a  "star"],  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Composite,  which  Lindley  proposes 
to  call  Asteracese.  This  genus  comprises  a  great  number 
of  species,  generally  herbaceous,  mostly  natives  of  the  U.  S. 
Many  of  them  are  "cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Europe  for 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  which  bloom  from  July  to  Novem- 
ber. The  ray-florets,  which  are  never  of  the  same  color 
as  the  disk,  arc  purple,  blue,  violet,  white,  etc.  Among  the 
renuirkablc  American  species  are  Aster  NOVK  Antfliir,  Aster 
piinicens.  Aster  cyanetli*,  and  Aster  Mpectiibilis.  The  China 
aster  (Axttr  fit inensia  ;  CallistephHs  Gtiinensis]  is  a  favorite 
garden  flower  in  England  and  the  U.  S.  Many  varieties 
arc  cultivated,  and  present  a  great  diversity  of  colors. 
They  prefer  a  rich  soil,  and  continue  to  bloom  until  the  end 
of  autumn. 

Asteracan'thiis  ["star  spine"],  a  genus  of  fossil  sharks, 
of  which  only  the  dorsal  defensive  spines  are  known.  These 
are  found  in  the  meso/.oic  rocks  of  England,  and  were 
named  by  Agassiz  from  the  stellate  tubercles  with  which  they 
are  ornamented. 

Astc'rius,  or  As'ter,  a  Father  of  the  Church,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  born  at  Antioch  about  340  A.  D.  Little 
is  linown  of  his  life  except  that  he  was  bishop  of  Amasea, 
in  Pontus.  Some  of  his  homilies  are  extant. 

As'teroids  [Gr.  io-TepoeiSi)?.  "  resembling  a  star,"  from 
oorijf),  a  "star,"  and  eJSo?,  "form,"  "resemblance"],  the 
name  given  to  members  of  the  zone  of  small  planets  trav- 
elling between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter.  They  are 
so  called  because  they  are  not  readily  distinguishable  from 
the  fixed  stars  save  by  the  experienced  observer.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  first  known  members  of  this  group  of  celes- 
tial bodies  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in 
the  history  of  astronomy.  It  had  long  been  noticed  that  a 
large  gap  separates  the  orbit  of  Mars  from  that  of  Jupiter. 
Not,  indeed,  that  the  actual  distance  between  these  orbits 
is  even  so  great  as  that  which  separates  the  orbits  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Saturn,  but  the  orderly  increase  observable  in  the 
planetary  distances  as  we  proceed  outward  from  the  sun  is 
obviously  marred  by  the  sudden  increase  which  marks  the 
interval  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  as  com- 
pared with  that  between  the  orbits  of  the  earth  and  Mars. 
This  circumstance  led  Kepler,  and  afterwards  Titius,to  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  an  undetected  planet  revolves  be- 
tween Mars  and  Jupiter.  The  discovery  of  the  planet  Ura- 
nus, whose  mean  distance  corresponds  exactly  with  Bode's 
law  (see  BODE),  led  this  eminent  astronomer  to  recommend 
that  search  should  be  made  for  such  a  planet.  Accordingly, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  astronomy,  an  empirical 
law — a  law  whose  cause  is  even  now  not  recognized — -led 
astronomers  to  commence  a  systematic  survey  of  the  heav- 
ens. Through  the  exertions  of  Baron  de  Zach  an  associa- 
tion of  twenty-four  astronomers  was  formed.  These  ob- 
servers divided  the  zodiac  among  them,  and  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  the  search  for  the  new 
planet  was  fairly  commenced.  But  the  discovery  did  not 
fall  to  the  lot  of  any  of  those  who  had  undertaken  the 
search.  As  in  the  case  of  the  planet  Uranus,  an  apparent 
accident  brought  the  first  discovered  member  of  the  family 
of  asteroids  under  the  notice  of  an  astronomer  who  richly 
merited  such  a  success,  though  actually  engaged  on  work 
of  another  character.  I'iazzi,  then  at  work  on  his  great 
catalogue,  was  carefully  surveying  the  constellation  Taurus, 
when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  an  apparent  change 
of  place  in  a  small  star  which  he  had  observed  on  the  first 
day  of  the  present  century.  By  Jan.  3,  1801,  he  had 
convinced  himself  of  the  star's  change  of  place.  He  com- 
municated his  discovery  to  Oriani  and  Bode,  and  continued 
his  own  observations  until  Feb.  11,  when  his  labors  were 
interrupted  by  dangerous  illness.  When  his  letters  reach- 
ed Oriani  and  Bode  the  planet  had  already  approached  too 
near  to  conjunction  with  the  sun  to  be  discernible.  There 


seemed  great  risk  that  after  all  the  planet  would  escape  as- 
tronomers, since  it  would  not  Vie  discernible  before  Sept., 
1SU1,  and  the  observations  of  Piazzi  were  deemed  insntfi- 
eient  for  the  calculation  of  the  planet's  place  after  so  long 
an  interval.  IJut  Gauss,  the  eminent  mathematician,  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  after  a  careful  study  of  alt  the  oK-'-r- 
vations  made  by  Piazzi,  he  formed  an  epheineris  of  the 
planet's  path  for  several  months  in  advance.  At  length, 
after  au  arduous  search,  De  Zauh  re-detected  the  planet  on 
Dec.  XI,  1801,  Olbers  (independently)  discovering  it  on  the 
following  evening.  After  one  year  of  doubt  and  difficulty, 
astronomers  had  succeeded  in  achieving  a  well-earned  tri- 
umph for  their  science.  It  was  found  that  the  new  planet 
travels  at  a  mean  distance  of  2.767  from  the  sun,  the  earth's 
distance  being  unity,  while  Bode's  law  had  indicated  for  it 
a  distance  of  2.S.  It  therefore  fulfilled  even  more  closely 
than  was  to  have  been  expected  this  empirical  law.  It  was 
called  ('eres  by  Pia/.zi.  But  while  astronomers  were  con- 
gratulating themselves  on  this  new  proof  of  the  existence 
of  law  and  harmony  within  the  solar  system,  a  froh  dis- 
covery threatened  to  throw  all  into  disorder  again.  AVhile 
searching  for  Ceres,  Olbers  had  noticed  with  special  care 
the  arrangement  of  the  small  stars  which  lay  near  its  u- 
signed  geocentric  path.  On  Mar.  28,  1H02,  while  examin- 
ing a  part  of  the  constellation  Virgo,  he  noticed  a  small 
etar  in  a  part  of  the  heavens  which  had  thus  been  render- 
ed familiar  to  him,  the  star  occupying  a  place  where  he  felt 
sure  no  star  had  been  visible  while  his  search  for  Ceres  had 
been  in  pn^ress.  In  two  hours  he  had  recognized  the 
planetary  motion  of  this  body.  By  April  28,  Gauss  hud 
assigned  to  the  newly-discovered  planet,  which  received 
tiie  name  of  Pallas,  an  orbit  having  a  intati  distance  very 
little  less  than  that  of  the  planet  Ceres.  Thus  there  were 
now  two  planets  where  only  one  had  been  wanted  to  sup- 
ply the  gap  in  the  planetary  scheme.  Olbers  was  led  to 
expect  that  others  would  be  found;  and  a  search  being  in- 
stituted for  the  purpose  of  testing  this  view,  Harding  of 
the  Lilienthal  Observatory  discovered,  on  Sept.  1,  I  MM. 
the  planet  Juno.  Subsequently,  on  Mar.  29,  1X07,  exactly 
five  years  after  his  discovery  of  Pallas,  and  in  the  sunn: 
region  of  the  heavens,  Olbers  discovered  Vest;t. 

No  further  addition  was  made  to  the  family  of  aste- 
roids until  Dec.  8,  1845,  when  Astraca  was  discovered  at 
Driessen  by  a  German  observer  named  lie  nek  c.  But  i'nun 
the  discovery  of  Hebe,  on  July  1,  1847,  not  a  year  has 
passed  without  adding  one  or  more  asteroids  to  the  list  of 
known  planets.  In  some  years  the  progress  of  discovery 
has  gone  on  more  rapidly  than  in  others.  Thus,  in  lvf,  | 
fenaiteroidswere  discovered;  in  1808;  ttcelre ;  while  in  e;irh 
of  the  years  1863  and  1S69  only  f/r«  were  discovered.  But 
at  present  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  expect  that  a  year 
will  ever  pass  without  adding  to  the  list.  The  following 
table  presents  all  the  asteroids  discovered  up  to  the  date 
of  writing,  with  the  name  of  the  discoverer  and  the  date 
of  discovery : 


No. 

Name. 

Date  of  Discovery. 

Discoverer. 

•   1 
2 
3 
4 

Ceres  
Pallas  
Juno  

1801,  January  1  
1MI2.  March  28  
l>iil,  September  1  
ISO".  March  '29  

Piazzi. 

olbi-rs. 
Harding. 
Olbers. 

§ 

Astnea  
Hebe  

184o,  December  8  
1847,  July  1  

Hencke. 

llencke. 

7 

Iris 

Hind. 

8 

Flora  

October  in  

Hind. 

9 

Metis 

1848  April  25  

10 

1849,  April  12  

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

Partbenope  
Victoria  
Ktferia  
Irene  

1880,  May  11  
September  1:1  
November  2  
1851,  May  1'J  

July  ^ 

l)c  <  lusjinris. 
Hind. 
De  Gasparis. 
Hind. 

16 

17 

I'syche  
Thetis 

1852,  March  17  

I'e  (  'H>paris. 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
•>3 

M.  I}">mene  
1'ortuna  
Mas^ilia  
Uutctia  
(  '.i]Iiiii»e  
Thalia  

June  24  
August  22  

September  19  

November  lo  
November  1G  
December  15  

Hind. 

Hind. 
l>c  'iasparis. 
(ioldsebmidt. 
Hind. 
Hind. 

1853  April  5 

•>', 

April  6  

''C, 

May  5            

n 

November  8  

Hind. 

28 
29 

Bellona  

1854,  March  1  
March  1  

Luther. 
Marth. 

30 

July  22             

Hind. 

31 

a? 

Kuphrosyne  

September  1  
October  28  

Ferguson,  U.S. 
lio.usehmidt. 

33 

34 

Circe 

1855  April  6    

35 

April  19 

Luther. 

88 

.'17 

:« 

Ataliuita  
Ficlrs  

Octobers  
October  5  
1856  January  12  

(  .oldsehmidt. 
Luther. 

39 
40 

Lstitia  
Harmonia  

February  8  
March  31.... 

Chacornac. 
(ioldschmidt. 
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No. 

K«n». 

U*u  al  Dliconr;. 

IM~™«r. 

41 

4'2 
4.1 
44 

45 

4fi 
47 
4S 
49 

50 
a 

52 
5:1 
54 
65 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
02 
63 
I'.l 
65 
66 
67 
68 

ca 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 

SI) 
HI 
82 

84 
85 
86 
87 
M 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 

'.IS 

99 
100 

Kll 
103 

03 

104 

ii.-, 
in; 
1U7 

IIS 

09 

110 

May  22 

'.-M-  hiiii.n. 

Ponon. 

midt. 
1.1,1,1s,  hum!  I, 

Luther. 

;,,!   1-,-hlnidt. 
<;,<l'lschll,idt. 
KlTKUHIIII,   U.S. 

Laurent 

le.l'lsrhlnidt. 

Luther. 

Dili,  11. 

I        - 

Uokbcbniidt. 
Luther. 

Luther. 
I'haeornac. 
Forsler  A  Lessor. 

Ferk'llson,    1       >. 

(  ,oi,|s,  hmi.lt. 

Tanpel. 

Telllpel. 

TUI  i  !.•,  u.  a 

I',-,,,,,, 
[.nil,,  r. 

Schiaparclll. 
(loldschmidt. 
Luther. 
Peters,  U.  8. 
Puttie,  U.  8. 
Tempel. 
1'.  S. 
D-Arrest. 
Peters,  U.  S. 
Luther. 
Watson,  U.S. 
Pogson. 
Tempel. 
Lather. 
Iv  (  iasparfs. 
Luther! 
Peters.  U.S. 
Tleljcn. 
Pogson. 
Pefen,  U.S. 
Btephan. 
Luther. 
Borollr. 
I1'  I'  IN  U.S. 
Wats,,,,,  U.S. 

Watson,  U.  S. 

Luther. 

C'ogKla. 
Tempel. 
Peters,  U.  S. 
Borelly. 
WaUon,  U.  a 
Watson,  U.  a 
Peters,  U.  8. 
Watson,  U.  a 
Watson,  U.  a 
Watson,  U.  a 
Watson.  U.  a 

1'okjson. 

Luther. 

Peters,  U.  S. 
Borelly. 
Peters,  U.  B. 

ivt.-r*,  u.  a 

I.,  Ill,  IT. 

Peters,  U.  a 
Watson,  IT.  a 

ivt.Ts.  u.  a 

IW.'lly. 
l.utbiT. 

Watson,  U.  S. 
Borelly. 
Watson.  U.  a 
Peters,  V.  S. 

r.a 
Peters,  1    - 
I'rospi  r-iionry. 
Paul  Henry. 
PrusiHT-li'Miry. 
1  .  S. 

IVI.TS.  r.  s. 

IVtrrs.  I"    S. 

r.  s. 

Watsmi.  1  .  S. 
Watson,  U.  a 
Luther. 

IVt.TS,   U.S. 

M,          

May  2:1  

1857,  Ann!  i:. 

May  27  



II,  Mia  

•Vulaia 

Sept,  -Milter  !  ,  

(japtembei 

September  111  

OcloIxT    1  


Pale-,  

Virginia  

NViuaiiia  

1858,  January  22  

April  1 

Aloxand 
1'anitora  

M,.l,  1,.  

Septmihrr  In  
S.ptcmlx'r  10  

i,iei,,l,er22  
IHfX)  .March  "4    .  . 

M  II,  -In,,  syne  

K1pi<       .    . 

S.-ptrmher  12  
SrpliMlllxT  14  
S'pteml)er  I.',  

S  .pli-moer  1'J   

1861,  February  111  
March  4 

Erato 

h;ui;ir  
Au^nni.i..  

I'VlM'll'         

March  8  

Main 

April  9 

April  17  

.  .      .     . 

Leto 

April  29 

April  29  

May  5 

August  lit  

.... 

May  29...   . 

I   lyl  1''  

1862,April  7  

i;iirv<H<-«-  
Pnu 

S-pteml,er22  
(  Molx>r  21 

November  12  
1H63  March  15 

SeplellllxT  It  

1864  May  2  ..  .. 

Terpsichore 

•leiuhcrilO  
November  27  
IMS,  April  2<i  

• 

i  'lii> 

Seplcmhcr  19  

M  Kin  

ntdsbe 

May  111  

nrlohrr  1 

November  4  
1867,  July  7  
August  24  

rn.iinii  

Srptrtllljer   6  

November  2:1  
1858,  February  17  

An'i  htisa  

.KU'1«-  
Clotlin     

[antitt 

\pril  IS 

- 

May  29  

MlTJltr-  

July  11 

llrra     

September  7  
September  13  
September  16  
October  10  
November  19  
1869,  April  2  
Octobers    

Artemis  
MOM 

•amilla  

Hecuba  

.      . 

I.vdia 

1870  April  19 

111 

112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 

Is 
119 
120 

21 

1 

r.'i 
120 
12l> 
127 
128 
l-".l 
180 
131 
132 
183 
1M 

135 

Ati-  

Iphik'enia  
\iu.ilih 
'assandra  

September  19  

1S71,  March  12  
July  21 

August  6  

Srpfeilllier  8  

i  -nibi.r  11  
1*72,  March  15  
April  3 

IVilli..  
\ltl]:r:i     

April  10 

M  iv  12 

linla      

Julvld 

July  31 

Mee-le      

August  2.'!  
September  11  

Liberatrix  

Velleda    

luhanna  

Nciilrsis  

Antigone  
Kl'Ttra  
Val.i  
Acthra  

November  25  
1S7:1,  Februarys  

February  i"  
May  25  
.lum>  12  

*s"nhr,,svne  
Ilcrtha.:  

S,'|.te,nl,,  r  27  
1R74,  February  IS  

A  new  planet  was  also  discovered  by  Watson  July  29, 

]^~'-',  In  1 1  .-iili>r,|iu'nt  iili-iTVat  ioiis  \vrrc  |in-vi  nti'il  Itv  clinnlv 
wrather.  :u,,l  it  lias  n,,t  therefore  been  included  in  the  above 
list. 

The  moft  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  asteroids  be- 
M'l'-s  tlicir  snialliM'ss  is  the  relatively  wide  ran^e  «i'  • 
tricity  umi  inclinatinn  amonjf  their  orbits  ;  so  tbat  in  this 
last  respect  tliev  may  he  sai.l   In   lie  intermedinte  between 
the  planets  and  comets.    Their  distances  vary  between  two 


hundred  and  more  than  tlir.-i-  bundle,!   mi!l,.,,,s  of  i, 
The  eccentricity  of  I'olybymnia  is  ,,,,  I.  -.  tliun  ..".."'.1 1 10,  So 

that  It"  L-reat, •-!  di-ian ,-.•  i-  re  thin,  t» 

inrlinaii,,,,  of  I'nllas  is  M40  4.T,  -,,  tbat  the  cxcumonii  of 

tlii-  planet  al.mc  an. I  l,e|,,w  tlloccli|  «  hen  taken 

r.  the    mean    di-lan f  tbe    planet    Irom    tl,. 

Leverrier  ha-  shown,  by  mi-ai.  ',,,in,l,.|    ot, 

the    -celllar    ll|,,t|.,ll    (,f  Ib,-    peribelp,,,   of   M.,,.-,    tl, 

biucd   mass  of  all  the   nslenii-i  ,   I   an.l  uii'l 

ercd)   cannot   greatly,   if  at   all.  e\, I   o,,,    t.,,,rib   ,,(    (],,• 

mass  of  our  earth,  and  in  all  prol.al.ility  ,.  ,,,i, 
thi«.  Km  ,,,  i,  „,  .1.  i     \\  ,  , 

Asterol'cpi*  [from  the  Or.  i<mjp,  a  "star,"  and  A.»«, 
a  "scale,"  alluding  to  the  marks  on  the  dermal  plates  of 
the  head],  a  genus  of  ••  i  |,v 

Ilii^h  .Miller,  from  the  Scotch  old  red  rand*t<>ne.  It  is 
believed  to  have  sometimes  attained  a  length  of  twenty 
feet. 

Asthma,  ai'ma  [<!r.  a<r<Va,  a  "gaspini;  for  breath  "], 
•i  term  somewhat  vagi,'  I,  -innate  diseases  cli»- 

racterizcd  by  difficulty  of  breathing,  occurring  in  piirox- 
;.  sins ;  thus,  spasm  of  the  glottis  ia  sometimes  called  "  tb\  niic 
asthma:"  autumnal  catarrh  is  known  an  "hay  asthma;" 
the  dyspncea  (difficult  breathing)  of  Bright'8  disease  hu 
been,  with  questionable  propriety, called  "  ura'iuic  asthma;" 
and  similar  symptoms  arising  from  heart  or  lung  disease 
have  also  been  mistaken  for  true  asthma,  which,  however. 
may  bo  associated  with  these  various  diseases.  True  asthma, 
according  to  Nicincyer,  includes  only  tlio.-e  ra-.s  nbercth« 
point  of  the  irritation  producing  the  attack  is  either  at  the 
origin  of  the  vagus  nerve  or  in  some  remote  part  of  its 
course.  This  does  not  exclude  canes  of  reflex  asthma,  such, 
for  example,  as  may  occur  in  uterine  disease.  Others  state 
that  irritability  and  hypcrtcmia  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane  are  essential  elements  of  the  disease ;  and  the 
readiness  with  which  powdered  ipecac.,  the  exhalations 
from  feathers,  etc.,  will  excite  paroxysms,  would  appear  to 
confirm  thin  view.  It  is  rare  to  find  structural  changes  of 
any  organ  in  cases  of  simple  asthma.  The  trained  diag- 
nostician alone  can  discriminate  between  asthma  and  dys- 
pnoea from  other  chest  diseases.  True  or  nervous  asthma 
consists  in  a  paroxysmal  spasm  of  longer  or  shorter  dura- 
tion, attacking  the  muscular  elements  of  tbe  bronchia!  tubes, 
diminishing  temporarily  their  calibre,  and  thereby  ob- 
structing respiration.  Notwithstanding  tbe  great  distress 
which  may  accompany  the  attack,  the  immediate  danger  it 
not  great.  The  smoking  of  saltpetre-paper  or  of  stramo- 
nium-leaves, the  administration  of  opiati  - .  r,,tiee.  bella- 
donna, conium,  cannabis,  chloral,  vaporof  chloroform,  etc., 
may  or  may  not  relievo  the  paroxysm.  Imtiile  ot  p«,tassir.m 
benefits  many  cases,  permanently  or  temporarily,  (juinia, 
Fowler's  solution,  iron,  and  other  tonies  are  «tlcn  useful. 
A  nutritious  diet,  with  careful  regulation  of  the  bowels,  is 
important.  The  compressed  air-bath  is  recommended  as 
affording  great  relief  during  the  paroxysm. 

As'ti  (anc.  At'tti  Pompe'in),  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Alessandria,  is  on  the  river  Tanaro.  and  on  the 
Turin  and  (ienoa  Railway,  36  miles  by  rail  K.  S.  K.  of 
Turin.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  has  a  fine  Gothic  cathedral,  a 
royal  college,  a  theological  seminary,  a  printing-office  es- 
tablished in  147°,  and  many  elegant  mansions.  Here  are 
se\eral  manufactories  of  silk  stuffs.  This  is  the  native 
place  of  the  poet  Alficri.  Asta  Poinpeia  was  a  town  of 
great  antiquity.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the  capital 
of  a  republic,  which  existed  from  1IIB8  to  ll.'i.').  Its  fight 
while  and  sparkling  wine  is  in  very  great  demand.  Pop. 
in  1871,  31,033. 

Agtig'matism  [from  the  Or.  a,  priv.,  and  imyj.*,  » 
"mark"  or  "spot"]  is  the  term  applied  to  a  peculiar  de- 
fect in  the  eye  which  consists  in  its  refracting  the  rays  of 
light  differently  in  different  planes.  The  delect  may  be  de- 
teetcil  by  looking  at  a  small  pinholc  in  a  card  held  up 
against  any  bright  object, and  moved  to  different  distances 
from  the  i  \  e.  To  an  ordinary  eye  the  image  of  the  hole 
remains  circular  at  all  distances,  but  t"  an  eye  having  the 
peculiar  defect  in  question  the  image  of  the  hole,  as  the 
can!  is  moved  away  from  the  eye.  becomes  elongated,  and 
at  a  certain  distance  ]m  iraight  line.  This  im- 

pcrfeetinii  may  he  corrected  by  means  of  a  cylindrical  or 
sphcrico-cylindrical  lens. 

Astol'phns,  or  Astnl'phus  [Fr.  A'inl,tl,r:  (Jcr.  MiV- 

Itilf],  king  of  the  Lombards,  obtained  the  throne  in  7  111  or 

7.">H  A.  1).     Having  seized  Havenna  about  7J2,  he  threatened 

Rome.     The  pope  then  applied  for  help  to  Pepin,  king  of 

the  Franks,  who  defeated  Astolphu-  in  T.'il.and  fon-cd  him 

Iliixnina  and  the   I', -nlapolis  to  the  pope.     This  is 

•  have  been  the  origin  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 

[»,[,,-.     Died  in  756  A.  D. 

A -'ton.  a  township  of  Delaware  Co..  Pa.     Pop.  1.145. 
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As'tor  (JOHN  JACOB),  born  at  Waldorf,  near  Heidelberg, 
in  Germany,  July  17,  17G3,  emigrated  to  the  U.  S.  in  1783, 
and  invested  his  capital  in  furs,  which  he  took  to  London 
ami  sold  with  much  profit.  He  next  settled  at  New  York, 
and  engaged  extensively  in  the  fur-trade.  He  exported  furs 
to  Europe  in  his  own  vessels,  which  returned  with  cargoes 
of  foreign  commodities,  and  thus  rapidly  amassed  a  fortune. 
In  1811  he  founded  Astoria  on  the  western  coast  of  North 
America,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  as  a  depot  for 
the  fur-trade,  for  the  promotion  of  which  he  sent  two  expe- 
ditions to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  was  remarkable  for  his 
s.iiracity  and  diligence  in  business.  He  purchased  in  New 
Y'ork  a  large  amount  of  real  estate,  the  value  of  which  in- 
creased enormously.  At  his  death  (Mar.  29.  1S4S)  his  for- 
tune was  estimated  at  820,000,000.  He  left  $400,000  to 
found  a  public  library  in  New  York.  (See  ASTOR  LIBRARV.) 

Astor'ga,  d'  (EMANUELE),  BARON,  an  eminent  musical 
composer,  born  in  Sicily  Dec.  11,  1681.  He  passed  some 
years  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Leopold  I.,  by  whom  he 
was  patronized.  After  the  death  of  Leopold  (1705)  he 
travelled  in  many  countries  of  Europe.  His  chief  work  is 
a  "Stabat  Mater,"  which  is  much  admired.  He  also  pro- 
duced "  Daphne,"  an  opera,  and  cantatas,  one  of  which  is 
called  "Quando  Penso."  Died  Aug.  21,  1736. 

Astoria,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Fulton  co.,  111., 
on  the  Rockford  Rock  Island  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.,  50  miles 
N.  \V.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  2118. 

Astoria,  a  post-village  of  Queens  co.,  N.  T.,  on  the 
East  River,  opposite  New  Y'ork  City,  now  a  part  of  LONG 
ISLAND  CITY  (which  see).  Pop.  5204. 

Astoria,  a  post-village  and  port  of  entry,  capital  of 
Clatsop  co.,  Or.,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Columbia  River,  9 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  was  once  an  important  depot  of 
the  fur-trade,  having  been  founded  by  John  Jacob  Astor  in 
1811.  Pop.  639. 

Astor  Library,  of  New  Y'ork  City,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  T.  S..  was  founded  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  who  be- 
queathed $400,000  for  that  purpose.  His  will  directed  that 
the  government  of  the  library  should  be  vested  in  eleven 
trustees — namely.  Washington  Irving,  William  B.  Astor, 
Daniel  Lord,  Jr.>  James  G.  King,  Joseph  G.  Cogswell, 
Fitz-Grcene  Halleck,  Henry  Brevoort,  Jr.,  Samuel  B.  Rug- 
gles,  Samuel  Ward,  Jr.,  the  mayor  of  New  Y'ork,  and  tiie 
chancellor  of  the  State.  The  library,  erected  on  La  Fa^- 
ette  place,  was  opened  in  1854,  before  which  J.  G.  Cogswell 
had  been  appointed  superintendent.  AVilliam  B.  Astor,  a 
son  of  the  founder,  added  to  his  father's  bequest  a  sum 
nearly  equal.  The  library  has  about  150,000  volumes. 

Astrabad',  or  Asterabad,  a  town  in  the  northern 
part  of  Persia,  capital  of  a  province  of  its  own  name,  is 
on  a  small  river  which  enters  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  from  which  it  is  about  20  miles  distant.  It  is 
near  the  N.  foot  of  the  Elbrooz  Mountains.  The  situation 
is  unhealthy  in  summer,  but  the  appearance  of  it  is  ren- 
dered attractive  by  extensive  gardens.  The  greater  part 
of  the  town  is  in  ruins.  Here  are  some  manufactures  of 
silk  and  cotton  stuffs.  Pop.  estimated  at  10,000. 

Astrachan.    See  ASTRAKHAN. 

Astrae'a  [Gr.  'Aorpiua],  goddess  of  justice,  a  person- 
age of  classic  mythology,  was  said  to  be  a  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Themis.  At  the  termination  of  the  Golden 
Age,  when  violence  began  to  prevail  in  the  world,  she  as- 
cended to  heaven,  being  the  last  of  the  goddesses  to  leave 
the  earth. — Astra?a  is  also  the  name  of  an  asteroid  discov- 
ered by  Hencke  in  1845.  Its  mean  distance  from  the  sun 
is  2.577  times  that  of  the  earth.  It  completes  a  revolution 
in  1511  days. 

V-t  i  :ra ,  a  genus  of  radiated  animals  of  the  class  Poly- 
pes, order  Madrcpora- 
ria.  They  live  in  the 
sea,  and  form  calcare- 
ous skeletons  (star-cor- 
als), which  are  charac- 
terized by  sessile,  star- 
shaped,  lamellate  cells, 
crowded  on  the  upper 
surface.  The  polyps 
are  often  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter. They  form 
large,  hemispherical 
ui;i--es  of  coral. 

As'tragal  [Lat. «»- 

1rn'l'nhl8:    Gr.  dffTpaya- 

Aosj,  a  convex  mould- 
ing, which  was  first in- 
tio.lueed  at  the  base  of 


Astnea  Viridis. 


the  capital  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  has  since  been  applied 
in  other  positions.     It  is  also  called  a  collarino. 

As'tranallls,  in  anatomy,  the  first  or  uppermost  bone 


of  the  tarsus,  which  forms  with  the  leg-bones  the  hinge  of 
the  ankle-joint.  Its  lower  surface  is  concave,  and  rests  on 
the  os  calcis,  or  heel-bone,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
strong  ligament. 

Astrag'alnx,  a  genus  of  herbaceous  and  shrubby  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Lcguminosse,  sub-order  Papilionaceie. 
The  leaves  are  pinnate,  with  an  odd  leaflet,  and  the  pod  is 
two-celled.  It  comprises  numerous  species,  mostly  natives 
of  the  temperate  and  cold  parts  of  the  eastern  hemisphere. 
Several  species  of  Attrayalni  growing  in  Persia  and  Asia 
Minor  yield  gum-tragacanth.  The  Ailrni/nlim  Jttetirui  is 
cultivated  in  Hungary  and  Germany  for  its  seeds,  which 
are  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  Numerous  species  of 
A«trai/a[iw  arc  found  in  the  U.  S.,  especially  westward. 

Astrakhan',  a  government  in  Ihc  south-eastern  part 
of  European  Russia,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Samara,  on 
the  E.  by  Orenburg  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  S.  by  Cau- 
casia, and  on  the  W.  by  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks 
and  Saratov.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Volga,  which  divides 
it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  Area,  85,012  square  miles. 
The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  the  soil  mostly  sterile  and 
saline.  A  large  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  sail  marshes  and 
saline  lakes.  The  fisheries  of  the  Volga  in  this  govern- 
ment are  very  valuable,  many  sturgeon  being  caught  in  it. 
Pop.  in  1867,  573,954. 

Astrakhan,  or  Astrachan,  a  city  of  Russia,  capital 
of  the  above  government,  is  situated  on  an  island  of  the 
river  Volga,  40  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Caspian 
Sea.  It  has  crooked  and  dirty  streets,  and  houses  mostly 
built  of  wood.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  about  thirty-five 
churches,  fifteen  mosques,  an  archiepiseopal  palace,  a  bo- 
tanic garden,  an  Indian  temple,  and  a  gymnasium.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  fish  are  exported  hence.  The  other 
articles  of  export  are  leather,  furs,  linen,  and  woollen 
goods.  This  place  is  the  seat  of  Greek  and  Armenian 
archbishoprics.  It  has  an  extensive  trade,  and  manufac- 
tures of  silk  and  cotton.  Steamboats  ply  between  this  place 
and  the  ports  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Pop.  in  1867,  47,83d. 

As'tralite,  a  variety  of  glass  resembling  aventurine, 
containing  crystals  of  a  cuprous  compound,  which  exhibits 
a  dichroitic  iridescence  of  dark-red  and  greenish-blue.  It 
is  made  by  fusing  and  cooling  slowly  a  mixture  of  80  parts 
of  silica,  120  of  litharge,  72  of  carbonate  of  soda.  18  of 
borax  glass.  24  of  scale  oxide  of  copper,  and  1  of  scale 
oxide  of  iron. 

As'tral  Spir'its,  spirits  which  the  ancient  Persians 
and  other  Orientals  supposed  to  animate  the  stars.  This 
opinion  or  superstition  was  adopted  by  some  of  the  Greeks 
and  .lews.  The  dcmonologists  of  the  Middle  Ages  con- 
ceived them  as  fallen  angels  or  souls  of  departed  men. 

Astrin'gent  [Lat.  atttrln't/fim,  active  part  of  at/ii-in'f/o, 
to  '•  bind,"  to  "contract"],  an  agent  which  produces  a  per- 
sistent contraction  in  organic  tissues,  and  thus  checks  dis- 
charges from  the  body,  such  as  excessive  purging  or  diar- 
rhoea and  haemorrhages.  Astringents  arc  of  two  chi 
vegetable  and  mineral.  Of  the  former,  tnnnic  and  gallic 
acids  are  the  prevailing  active  principles  ;  and  these  may 
be  obtained  and  used  in  the  pure  state.  The  most  common 
vegetable  astringents  are  galls,  oak-bark,  logwood,  black- 
berry root,  rhatany,  catechu,  and  kino.  Of  mineral  astrin- 
gents, the  most  important  are  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  and 
chloride  of  iron,  nitrate  of  silver,  alum,  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  the  mineral  acids,  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric. 

Astroca'ryum,  a  genus  of  palms,  comprises  abont  six- 
teen known  species,  natives  of  tropical  America,  and  re- 
markable for  the  sharp  spines  with  which  the  stem  and 
almost  every  part  is  armed.  They  have  pinnated  ]ca\e-. 
The  murumurti  palm  (Attraearywn  Aftirtimuru),  a  small  tree 
about  ten  t'ect  hi^h.  grows  on  the  Ama/<m,  and  bears  a  fruit 
about  one  inch  long,  which  is  esculent  and  highly  esteemed. 
Another  edible  fruit  is  produced  by  the  tucuma  palm  (At- 
\  ti'ocnri/niH  Tnriimn),  which  grows  near  the  Amazon  to  the 
•  height  of  thirty  to  forty  feet.  The  Aetroca'ryum  rulijn're, 
called  tucum  palm,  is  more  lofty  than  the  tree  last  noticed. 
It  is  cultivated  by  the  natives,  who  obtain  from  the  epider- 
mis of  its  unopened  leaves  a  fine  and  strong  fibre  of  which 
they  make  cordage,  nets,  etc. 

As'trolabe  [Gr.  aorpoAapos,  from  affrpoc,  a  "star,"  and 
Aan/3anu.  to  "take  "],  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  a  cir- 
cular instrument  used  to  make  astronomical  observations, 
which  is  now  superseded  by  better  instruments.  The  an- 
cient astrolabe  consisted  of  two  or  more  circles  having  a 
common  centre,  and  so  inclined  t<>  each  other  as  to  enable 
the  astronomer  to  observe  in  the  planes  of  different  circles 
of  the  sphere  at  the  same -time. 

Astrol'ogy  [from  the  Gr.  iarpov,  a  "star,"  and  Aoyos,  a 
"discourse."  also  "  science"],  literally,  the  "science  of  the 
stars."  This  term  was  originally  synonymous  with  astron- 
omy, but  was  subsequently  applied  to  a  spurious  science 
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which  professed  to  explain  the  events  of  human  life  by  the 
influence  ol1  tho  stars  or  planet*.  Astrology,  which  i0  a 
very  ancient  form  of  superstition,  may  ti'-  defined  as  the 
study  "I  huri'-copes, and  an  attempt  to  predict  the  fortunes 

ui  ii  by  tin-  positions  aud  aspect-  <d  i In-  Mar-.    Judicial  * 

astrology  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  t'haldtua.  The 
Jews,  alter  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  were  much  addicted 

toil,  nnd  Ilii'  MI Iclusion  has   prevailed  among  all  the 

nati<ni-<of  Kilrope.  In  ancient  Koine,  during  the  empire, 
astrologers  were  a  numerous  ami  inlliicnt  i;il  class.  In  the 
Miililli'  Ages,  astronomy  proper  was  chiefly  studied  as  sub- 
sidiary to  astrology,  which  was  considered  as  tho  inoro  im- 
portant of  the  tv\o  -  icnees.  The  relation  between  astrol- 

ogy   and    a  sin  ni y   was   like    that    between   alchemy  and 

chemistry.  The  dipeniiean  system  contributed  greatly  to 
bring  astrology  into  discredit.  The  fumlanii  ntal  conci  p- 
tion  of  astrology  seems  to  have  liecn  drawn  from  the  actual 
influence  of  the  snn  upon  the  earth  in  affecting  health,  fer- 
tility, nnd  temperature.  Connected  with  these  facts  was 
the  worship  "I'  tho  heavenly  bodies  as  divinities.  The  no- 
tion of  \ri-totlc.  set  forth  in  the  twelfth  book  of  the  «  Mela 
physics."  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were  "ensouled,"  and 
that  each  moved  in  its  orbit  by  a  conscious  volition,  gave 
currency  to  similar  ideas  among  the  students  of  the  Peri- 
patetic svsteni.  The  power  of  these  heavenly  beings  was 
supposed  in  ituir  ,,,,!  from  I  heir  dwelling-places,  and  affect 
beings  mi  the  earth  for  good  or  evil.  Astrological  predic- 
tions arc  founded  on  the  relative  positions  and  aspects  of 
the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  at  the  moment  of  birth,  and  on 
certain  arbitrary  inlliienees  supposed  to  belong  to  each  of 
these  I, oilics.  To  facilitate  the  determination  of  the  aspects, 
the  whole  heaven,  visible  and  invisible,  is  divided  into 
twelve  equal  parts  by  tho  horizon,  the  meridian,  and  four 
other  circles  passing  through  the  N.  and  S.  points  of  the 
horizon  and  the  points  of  the  equator  (or  prime  vertical) 
which  are  at  the  distance  of  thirty  and  sixty  degrees  from 
the  meridian.  These  equal  spaces  are  called  the  twelve 
houses  of  the  heavens,  and  the  circles  by  which  they  are 
circumscribed  are  called  circles  of  position.  The  circles  of 
position  are  supposed  to  remain  tixed,  so  that  a  celestial 
body  is  carried  through  each  of  the  twelve  houses  in  the 
day  by  the  diurnal  rotation.  The  first  house  is 
contained  between  the  eastern  horizon  and  tho  next  circle 
of  position  going  to  tho  eastward.  The  beginning  of  the 
first  house,  or  the  point  of  tho  ecliptic  just  rising,  is  called 
the  horoscope.  The  first  house  is  the  house  of  life;  the 
second,  of  riches :  the  third,  of  brothers ;  the  fourth,  of 
parents;  the  fifth,  of  children;  the  sixth,  of  health;  the 
seventh,  of  marriage;  the  eighth,  of  death;  the  ninth,  of 
religion:  the  tenth,  of  dignities:  tho  eleventh,  of  friends; 
ainl  ilie  twelfth,  of  enemies.  Each  of  the  houses  has  one 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  its  peculiar  lord.  They  have  dif- 
ferent powers,  the  first  being  the  most  powerful.  The  next 
object  is  to  consider  the  aspects  or  configurations  of  the  in- 
fluential bodies.  Tho  ancients  reckoned  live  aspects.  (Sec 
ASI-KITS.  )  The  quartile  and  opposition  were  considered 
malignant  or  adverse,  the  trine  and  sextile  as  benignant  or 
propitious,  and  the  conjunction  was  an  indifferent  aspect. 
The  iiillncnces  ascribed  to  tho  planets  were  as  arbitrary  as 
those  .iserilied  to  the  aspects.  Saturn,  being  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  the  sun,  was  supposed  to  boot' a  cold  nature; 
Jupiter.  Venus,  and  the  Moon,  temperate  and  benignant; 
Saturn  and  Mars  wore  the  most  dangerous.  Tho  influence 
of  the  sun  ami  Mercury  varied  according  to  circumstances. 
REVISED  M  M.  B.  ANDERSON. 

Astron'omy  [from  the  Or.  iirrpw,  a  "star,"  and  i-dpac, 
a  "  rule  "  or  '•  regulation  "],  the  science  which  treats  of  tho 

cuii-f  iLnlion.  motions,  and  appearances  of  the  heavenly 
hoilies.  Its  sc-ipe  includes  the  whole  visible  universe  out- 
side our  atmosphere.  Its  principal  divisions  are — 1.  DE- 
VI icirrtvi:  o:t  I'nvsir.u.  ASTUOXOVY,  which,  as  its  name 
implies,  includes  tho  simple  description  of  celestial  phe- 
nomena and  laws,  and  is  to  tho  heavenly  bodies  what 
physical  geography  is  to  tho  earth;  2,  THEORETICAL  As- 
TKONOMV,  which  comprises  the  investigation  of  the  celes- 
tial motions:  M.  PliArTir.u,  ASTRONOMY,  which  teaches  the 
art  nl  using  astronomical  instruments,  and.  by  their  means, 
of  determining  positions  on  the  earth  and  in  the  heavens. 
The  material  universe,  as  revealed  liy  the  telescope,  is 
formed  of  a  vast  collection  of  stars  and  nebula1,  to  the 
number  of  which  no  definite  limit  can  be  set,  scattered 
through  an  immeasurable  and  inconceivable  extent  of  space. 
of  the  stars. about  ..mi!)  are  usually  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
Inn  very  keen  observers  ean  detect  as  many  as  SOOO.  The 
number  visible  is  greatly  increased  when  a  small  telescope  is 
pointed  at  the  heavens,  and  continues  to  increase  with  every 


*Juilii-inl    is  often   applied   to  astrology  in   the  sense  of  pro- 
nouncing jinK'iMi'iit    in  sentence  i  M  JMIII  a  man's  cti  a  racier  or  des- 
tiny, in  co'ntradistinction  to  simple  astrology,  signifying  merely 
the  knowledge  of  the  stars  or  heavenly  belies. 
I'll 


increase  in  the  power  of  the  instrument,  n-ing,  in  tho  cue 

of  the  moat  powerful   tele-cop,  -,  1,1   torly  or   lifty  mi 

or  six  to  eight  thousand  tor  every  one  v;-,bi.    to  lie 

eye.    Kvcn  ihcn  ihde  i<  no  evidence  that  the  small'  M  stars 

are  seen,  but  every  reason  to  believe  that  larger  iustrun 

would  show   millions   re  in  lion.     The   tele 

scopio  stars  are  lor  Ihe  most  part  scattered  at  mudon 
eepl  that  they  are  many  time*  thicker  in  some  region.-  I  bun 
in  others.      lint  great  numbers  of  dn-lcrs  are  known   in 
which  great  iclc-i-opcs  -how  a  whole  firmament  of  Bturs  in 
a  spot  hardly  visible  to  (lie  naked 

The  first  inquiry  which  suggests  itself  in  considering  the 
stellar  universe  is,  Can  we  form  any  estimate  of  n  •  i 
tndc  or  of  tho  scale  on  which  it  is  constructed  '! 
difficult  and  refined  investigations  of  recent  t  nncs  have  been 
devoted  to  this  question,  but  with  only  partial  success. 
Until  near  tin  middle  of  the  prc.,  nt  c  ntury  the  distance* 
even  of  the  nearest  stars  eluded  measurement,  and  even 
now  there  are  not  a  dozen  of  which  the  parallax  is  known 
with  anything  like  certainty.  Hut  these  are  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  sort  of  judgment,  at  least,  of  the  scale 
on  which  the  universe  is  constructed.  It  i-  rough! v 
mated  that  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  have,  on  the 
average,  an  annual  parallax  of  two-tenths  of  a  second,  and 
arc  therefore  at  an  average  distance  of  about  a  million  times 
that  of  the  earth  from  the  sun.  This  distance  may  be  most 
conveniently  expressed  by  lay  ing  that  light,  moving  around 
tho  earth  eight  times  in  a  second,  would  require  fifteen 
years  to  traverse  it.  Now,  supposing  that,  on  a  general 
average,  the  more  distant  stars  are  of  the  same  real  magni- 
tude with  the  nearer  ones,  but  look  smaller  owing  to  their 
distance,  we  may  conclude  that  the  smallest  stars  visible  to 
the  naked  eye  are  ten  times  as  far  as  the  nearest  ones ;  and, 
allowing  for  their  range  of  real  magnitude,  we  may  conclude 
with  considerable  probability  that  they  Heat  distances  which 
light  traverses  in  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  years.  In  other 
words,  if  we  conceive  two  spheres  described  around  our  sun 
M  a  centre,  tho  smaller  with  a  radius  over  which  light 
would  pass  in  fifty  years  (in  round  numbers,  three  hundred 
million  of  millions  of  miles),  aud  another  with  u  radius  four 
times  as  great,  it  is  probable  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
stars  of  the  sixth  magnitude  will  be  included  between  these 
two  spheres.  Applying  the  same  reasoning  to  the  tel- 
escopic stars,  we  may  conclude  that  the  smallest  stars  visi- 
ble in  the  most  powerful  telescopes  are  at  distances  which 
light  would  traverse  in  from  five  to  fifty  thousand  years. 
Of  what  is  beyond  we  know  nothing  as  yet. 

Of  tho  form  and  boundaries  of  this  agglomeration  of 
stars  which  forms  the  visible  universe  nothing  certain  is 
known,  but  it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  great  tendency  to 
aggregation  near  tho  plane  of  the  Milky  Way.  The  latter 
is  well  known  to  consist  of  vast  aggregations  of  telescopic 
stars,  too  small  to  be  separately  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
This  fact  was  first  clearly  shown  by  Hcrschel,  and  led  him 
to  his  celebrated  theory  that  all  the  visible  stars  form  a 
comparatively  thin  stratum,  near  the  centre  of  which  our 
sun  is  placed.  That  the  densest  portions  of  the  universe 
are  spread  out  into  such  a  stratum  or  plate  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  but  of  tho  limits  of  tho  thinner  portions,  com- 
posed of  stars  scattered  outside  of  this  stratum,  nothing 
positive  can  be  asserted. 

Nothing  indicating  either  growth  or  decay  has  been  ac- 
tually observed  in  tho  stellar  universe.  There  it  no  es- 
tablished instance  cither  of  a  known  star  disappearing  from 
the  heavens,  or  of  a  really  new  one  coming  into  view.  Tho 
supposed  cases  of  the  latter  kind  are  now  found  to  be  due 
to  extraordinary  variability;  a  small  star,  perhaps  invisi- 
ble to  tho  naked  eye,  suddenly  bursting  forth  into  brilliancy, 
and  after  a  time  subsiding  to  its  former  magnitude.  Sev- 
eral instances  of  this  kind  are  on  record,  the  last  as  late  as 
1866,  when  a  star  of  tho  second  or  third  magnitude  sud- 
denly appeared  in  the  Northern  Crown.  An  examination 
of  Argclander's  great  star-catalogue  showed  that  it  was 
formerly  a  telescopic  star  of  the  ninth  magnitude.  After 
a  few  days  it  gradually  returned  to  this  magnitude,  and 
has  not  since  shown  any  kind  of  disturbance. 

A  large  number  of  stars — probably  one  out  of  every  for- 
ty or  fifty — are  of  variable  brilliancy.  Usually,  the  varia- 
tions are  so  slight  as  to  be  discovered  only  by  the  careful 
watching  of  the  trained  observer,  but  in  a  few  cases  they 
are  so  striking  as  to  be  plain  to  any  one  who  will  observe. 
The  star  i>  Argus,  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  varies  in 
an  extraordinary  and  irregular  manner.  Mira  Ceti,  usual- 
ly hardly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  ri-e-  nearly  to  the  second 
magnitude  once  in  every  ten  or  eleven  months,  and  after  a 
week  or  two  fades  away  again,  (ienerally.  the  variations 
take  place  in  a  regular  period,  so  that  the  times  of  greatcit 
and  least  brilliancy  admit  of  tolerably  exact  prediction. 

Tho  stars  are  found  to  be  moving  among  themselves  in  a 
way  that  must  ultimately  lead  to  an  entire  change  of  their 
distribution,  and  perhaps  to  their  entire  separation.  Tho 
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velocity  of  motion  is  usually  from  twenty  to  fifty  miles 
per  second,  but  in  one  instance  it  probably  exceeds  200 
inilcs  per  second.  So  far  as  observation  can  show,  the  rule 
is  that  each  star  moves  forward  independently  in  a  straight 
line  with  a  uniform  velocity.  From  the  few  estimates  of 
the  masses  of  the  stars  which  have  been  mad*1,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  their  motions  can  be  appreciably  af- 
fected by  their  mutual  gravitation.  The  combined  attrac- 
tion of  all  the  stare  visible  with  the  most  powerful  telest /opr, 
supposing  their  masses  to  be  correctly  judged  by  those  of 
the  stars  which  have  been  weighed,  would  never  stop,  and 
would  hardly  turn  aside,  the  star  Arcturus  in  its  course  of 
sixt3'  or  eighty  miles  per  second,  nor  Groombialzo  1830  in 
its  course  of  200  miles  per  second.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  cer- 
tain evidence  that  the  stellar  universe  is  held  together  by 
any  bond  of  attraction  whatever,  as  our  solar  system  is. 
Madler's  view,  that  Alcyone  is  the  central  sun  of  the  uni- 
verse, is  a  piece  of  groundless  speculation  which  has  never 
received  the  assent  of  astronomers  qualified  to  judge  it. 
The  stellar  motions  take  place  in  every  possible  direction, 
and  without  regard  to  any  known  law,  except  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  stars  in  the  same  region  of  space  move  nearly 
in  the  same  direction. 

Besides  stars,  we  have  nebula!  as  component  parts  of 
the  telescopic  universe.  They  are  cloud-like  patches  of 
light  scattered  all  over  the  heavens,  but  less  numerous  in 
the  Milky  Way  than  at  a  distance  from  it.  Two  of  them, 
situated  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  great  nebula;  of 
Orion  and  of  Andromeda,  are  clearly  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  Before  the  discovery  of  spectral  analysis  it  was  not 
possible  to  draw  the  line  between  nebulae  and  clusters  of 
stars,  because  large  numbers  of  objects  which  look  like 
nebula:  through  small  telescopes  are  found,  with  large  ones, 
to  be  clusters  of  stars,  and  every  increase  in  the  power  of 
the  instrument  was  found  to  change  objects  from  the  for- 
mer to  the  latter  class.  It  was  therefore  doubtful  whether 
all  nebulae  were  not  really  clusters  of  stars  too  small  or  too 
distant  to  be  resolved  with  the  telescope.  But,  as  soon  as 
the  spectroscope  was  turned  upon  such  of  these  objects  as 
could  give  a  visible  spectrum,  it  was  found  that  many  of 
them  were  not  solid  bodies  at  all,  but  masses  of  incandes- 
cent gas,  generally  hydrogen  or  nitrogen.  To  this  class 
belongs  the  nebula  of  Orion,  which  is  therefore  a  true  neb- 
ula. On  the  other  hand,  the  nebula  of  Andromeda  gives  a 
continuous  spectrum,  showing  that  the  luminous  matter  is 
in  the  solid  or  liquid  state,  and  probably  consists  of  an  ag- 
glomeration of  stars,  though  no  telescope  has  yet  resolved 
it. 

We  have  no  data  whatever  for  forming  a  judgment  of 
tin;  distance  of  the  nebulas,  as  wo  have  in  the  case  of  the 
fixed  stars.  A  favorite  theory  is,  that  the  forty  or  fifty 
millions  of  stars  separately  visible  through  the  largest  tel- 
escopes, the  greater  number  of  which,  as  we  have  said,  are 
spread  out  in  a  thin,  widely  extended  stratum,  form  a  sys- 
tem to  which  our  sun  belongs,  and  that  many  of  the  resolv- 
able nebulae  are  similar  systems  situated  far  outside  of  our 
own.  Jn  favor  of  this  view  is  to  be  said  that  our  Milky 
Way,  viewed  from  a  point  500  times  the  distance  of  the 
most  remote  star  in  it,  would  have  the  appearance  of  a 
nebula,  and  would  give  a  continuous  spectrum,  although 
no  telescope  we  possess  would  resolve  it.  It  is  therefore  possi- 
ble that  many  of  the  more  distant  resolvable  nebulae  may  be 
such  systems.  But  the  greater  number  of  visible  clusters 
cannot  compare  with  our  Milky  Way  in  the  number  of  their 
stars,  as  they  only  comprise  a  few  hundreds  or  thousands. 
We  can  really  draw  no  line  of  demarcation  between  tin; 
agglomerations  of  stars  within  our  own  system  and  the 
most  distant  cluster,  the  whole  range  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other  being  filled  with  known  objects.  We  must 
therefore  regard  the  views  in  question  as  forming  a  very 
grand  but  yet  unproven  hypothesis. 

Our  description  of  the  stellar  universe  may  be  summed 
up  by  saying  that  it  is  composed  of  an  unknown  host  of 
stars,  certainly  more  than  50,000,000,  mostly  scattered  in 
irregular  aggregations  forming  the  Milky  Way,  while  many 
are  aggregated  in  yet  closer  clusters,  some  of  which  are 
situated  within  the  Milky  Way  and  some  without  it,  and  | 
of  a  number  of  enormous  masses  of  incandescent  gases 
sit  tinted  at  unknown  distances.  Our  sun  is  simply  one  of 
these  50,000,000  of  stars,  without,  so  far  as  we  know,  any 
mark  to  distinguish  him  among  his  fellows.  He  is  prob- 
ably rather  smaller  than  the  average:  removed  to  1,000,000 
times  his  present  distance,  which  is  probably  the  average 
distance  of  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  he  would  shine 
only  as  a  star  of  the  third  or  fourth  magnitude.  He  is, 
indeed,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  non-luminous  planets, 
while,  wijth  one  possible  exception,  no  such  companions  are 
seen  to  the  stars;  but  this  does  not  disprove  their  existence, 
because  every  planet  of  our  system  would  disappear  from 
view  in  our  most  powerful  telescopes  at  a  distance  far  less 
than  that  of  the  nearest  star. 


j  The  physical  constitution  of  the  sun  and  stars  is  a  sub- 
I  ject  which  has  greatly  occupied  investigators  in  recent 
•  times,  without  leading  them  to  an  entirely  certain  and 
complete  conclusion.  The  theory  of  Wilson  and  Ilcrschd, 
that  the  sun  is  a  dark,  cool  body,  surrounded  by  a  stratum 
of  luminous  clouds  floating  in  an  atmosphere,  lias  been  one 
of  the  best  known,  but  it  is  completely  disproved  by  the 
modern  discoveries  of  the  conservation  of  force  and  the 
equivalence  of  heat  and  force.  The  enormous  volumes  of 
heat  sent  off  by  the  sun  can  be  supplied  only  by  a  contin- 
uous expenditure  of  force,  and  any  theory  which  accounts 
for  the  solar  light  and  heat  must  show  whence  that  force 
comes.  We  know  that  our  sun  has  been  radiating  light 
and  heat  in  quantities  as  great  as  ut  present  for  thousands, 
or  even  millions,  of  years,  while  the  sun  of  Herschel  would 
cool  off  very  quickly,  and  then  cease  to  give  either  light  or 
heut.  In  one  respect,  however,  the  theory  in  question  is 
now  universally  agreed  to:  the  "photosphere" — that  is, 
the  shining  surface  of  the  solar  sphere — is  composed  of 
cloud-like  matter,  apparently  floating  in  some  kind  of  fluid, 
the  whole  being  at  an  extremely  high  temperature.  The  spots 
are  known  to  be  dark  depressions  in  the  photosphere,  as  to 
the  cause  of  which  investigators  are  not  yet  agreed.  Of  the 
interior  of  this  enormous  globe  we  can  see  nothing,  but 
there  is  good  reason  for  holding  that  it  is  mostly  formed 
of  materials  similar  to  those  which  compose  the  crust  of 
the  earth,  heated  to  so  high  a  temperature  as  to  be  com- 
pletely vaporized  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  dissociation,  or 
one  in  which  chemical  union  of  different  elements  is  no 
longer  possible.  At  the  same  time,  the  pressure  to  which 
this  vaporous  interior  is  subjected  by  the  weight  of  its 
outer  layers  is  so  great  that  it  is  compressed  into  the  small- 
est possible  space,  so  that  the  mean  density  of  the  sun  is 
not  much  less  than  that  of  water. 

On  the  outside,  this  mass  is  continually  cooling  off  by 
radiation,  and  hence  condensing  to  the  solid  or  liquid  state. 
The  matter  thus  condensed  forms  the  photosphere,  which 
seems  to  be  in  a  state  of  continual  change. 

Immediately  above  the  photosphere  lies  a  comparatively 
shallow,  but  extremely  complex,  incandescent  atmosphere, 
the  absorption  of  which  causes  the  dark  lines  in  the  solar 
spectrum.  This  atmosphere  consists  of  hydrogen  gas, 
mixed  with  the  vapors  of  many  of  the  metals,  especially 
magnesium,  calcium,  sodium,  and  iron;  the  metallic  vapors, 
except  that  of  magnesium,  mostly  lying  so  near  the  base 
that  they  are  not  visible,  even  with  a  spectroscope,  except 
just  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  total  eclipse.  This  at- 
mosphere shines  with  a  red  light,  and  was  frequently  seen 
during  total  eclipses  of  the  sun,  but  its  existence  and  na- 
ture were  first  clearly  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Lock- 
yer's  spectroscope.  This  gentleman  termed  it  the  chromo- 
sphere. It  is  agitated  by  storms  of  fire,  the  fury  of  which 
exceeds  anything  ever  pictured  by  the  wildest  imagination 
of  the  poet,  the  velocity  of  the  wind  sometimes  rising  to 
100  miles  per  second,  and  masses  of  fiery  vapor  many  times 
the  size  of  our  earth  shooting  up  to  the  height  of  20,000, 
50,000,  or  even  80,000,  miles.  These  masses  constitute  the 
red  "  protuberances "  always  visible  during  total  eclipses 
of  the  sun,  the  nature  of  which  was  a  complete  iny>tery 
until  the  spectroscope  was  turned  upon  them  by  Janssen  in 
India  during  the  great  eclipse  of  1^08.  They  are  now  the 
subjects  of  daily  observation  by  spectroscopists. 

Outside  the  chromosphere  lies  an  appendage  the  nature 
of  which  is  still  involved  in  mystery,  as  it  can  be  studied 
only  during  the  rare  moments  afforded  by  total  eclipses  of 
the  sun.  It  is  seen  in  the  glow  of  light  which  then  sur- 
rounds the  whole  sun,  extending  to  a  height  greater  than 
the  seuii-diameter  of  that  body,  and  is  known  as  the  solar 
corona.  Its  spectrum  consists  principally  of  a  single  green 
line,  not  identified  with  that  of  any  terrestrial  Milu-taner, 
but  Jansse.li  also  recognized  some  of  the  lines  of  hydrogen 
during  the  eclipse  of  Bee.,  1871.  (Sec  SI-KITHI  M  ANALY- 
SIS.) 

One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  respecting  the  sun  is, 
Whence  come  the  floods  of  heat  which  he  is  continually  rad- 
iating into  space?  Why  did  he  not  cool  off  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years  ago  ?  Why  does  he  not  now  grow 
cooler  from  year  to  year  ?  Only  in  recent  years  have  seri- 
ous attempts  been  made  to  answer  these  questions,  because 
only  then  was  it  recognized  that  heat  was  a  Conn  of  force 
which  could  not  be  expended  without  being  continually 
renewed.  The  theory  now  most  generally  received  is  that 
of  contraction.  It  is  supposed  that  as  the  sun  cools  off  he 
contracts  in  volume  ;  and  it  is  found,  by  calculation,  that  a 
very  small  contraction  will  develop  an  enormous  amount 
of  heat  in  a  mass  so  immense  as  that  of  the  sun,  so  long  as 
it  dues,  not  condense  to  the  solid  or  liquid  state.  Thus,  the 
supply  of  heat  may  be  kept  up  for  a  million  of  years  to 
come,  but  it  must  give  out  some  time,  unless  renewed  from 
some  unseen  source,  and  our  system  will  then  be  involved 
in  darkness  and  death. 
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By  the  motion  of  the  spots  it  in  found  that  the  sun  ro-  j 

tatcs  nil   hi.-;  axis  in  about  twenty-five  days,  this  being  the 

period     Jit     tilt'     equator.         Hilt    a>     IW     applnai  -ll    the    pni. 

rate  be, •niiii •*  ,-lnwcr  nnil  the  peri.., I  longer,  upp:-> niching  [ 
twenty  six  days  at  a  distance  of  45°.  Beyond  thi*  point 
very  tew  spots  are  t"  lit-  seen,  ami  the  law  of  rotation  i- 
liot  completely  known.  The  lo^ind  or  gascon*  character 
of  the  nun'!'  surface  is  conelusi  vcl  v  proTM  by  the  variation 
in  (lie  rale  of  rotation. 

The  sun  is  aocompMkfod  by  a  retinue  of  eight  major 
planets,  of  which  our  earth  is  one,  ami  by  a  large  group 
of  minor  planets.  Tin-  major  planets  may  tl" 
divi'leil  into  two  grniip--  nt'  tour  eaeh, the  four  inner  an'l 
smaller  ones  being  Mercury.  Venus,  (lie  Karth,  ami  .Mars, 
ami  thf  four  outer  ami  larger  oneH  being  Jupiter,  Saturn. 
Uranus,  ami  Neptune.  The  stnallc-t  nt  the  outer  group 
(Tramis)  has  more  than  ten  times  the  ma*s  nt'  the  largest 
of  the  inner  group  (the  Karth).  ami  i-  nsnn-  than  titty  time- 
its  size.  lietween  the  two  groups  is  a  wide  gap  in  whieh 
the  minor  planets  arc  found.  The  principal  numerical  cle-  \ 
nu-nts  of  each  planet  are  given  in  a  table  appended  to  the  | 

:it  article ;  the  principal  of  the  remaining  peculiarities 
are  given  in  the  following  eondensi •<!  >lc*cript  inn  : 

Mercury,  the  nearest  to  the  sun.  ami  the  .-mallcsi  of 
the  major  planets,  shines  with  a  light  exceeding  that  of 
any  of  the  tixed  stars,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Sinus. 
Owing  to  its,  proximity  to  the  sun,  it  can  bo  seen  by  the 
naked  eye  only  when  near  its  greatest  elongation,  which 
occurs  about  once  in  four  month*  .in  each  side  of  the  sun. 
The'  same  circumstance,  together  with  its  intense  brilliancy, 
has  prevented  the  certain  discovery  of  any  peculiarities  of 
physical  constitution.  This  planet  is  quite  often  seen  to 
pass  between  us  and  the  sun,  the  transits  usually  occurring 
at  intervals  of  three,  seven,  ten,  or  thirteen  years.  From 
a  careful  discussion  of  all  the  transits  hitherto  observed, 
Levcrricr  concluded  that  tho  motion  of  its  perihelion  is  36" 
per  century  greater  than  tho  motion  calculated  from  the 
attraction  of  all  tho  known  planets,  and  was  hence  led  to 
the  hypothesis  that  a  group  of  small  plants  circulated  be- 
tween .Mercury  and  the  sun.  But  the  most  careful  search 
by  the  best  observers  has  uniformly  failed  to  show  any 
trace  of  such  bodies,  and  there  are  strong  reasons  for  dis- 
believing in  their  existence.  No  satisfactory  explanation 
of  Lcvcrrier's  result  has  ever  been  given. 

Y:  a  Hi,  the  second  planet  from  the  sun,  is  at  times,  next 
to  the  sun  and  moon,  tho  most  brilliant  object  in  the 
heavens.  When  east  of  tho  sun  it  is  seen  in  the  west, 
after  sunset,  as  tho  evening  star,  and  when  west  of 
him  it  rises  before  him  as  tho  morning  star.  It  gives 
strong  evidence  of  being  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere 
more  dense  than  that  of  the  earth.  Several  astronomers 
have  announced  the  existence  of  mountains  twenty  miles 
high  on  this  planet,  but  the  evidence  is  too  weak  to  be  re- 
lied on.  Twice  in  every  120  years  Venus  passes  between 
us  and  the  sun.  (For  an  account  of  this  very  rare  phe-  j 
nomcnon,  sec  PARALLAX,  SOLAU.) 

The  Kitrfli   is  the  first  planet  accompanied  by  a  moon.  , 
Its  equator  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  or  the  plane  in  which  { 
it  moves  round  I  he  sun.  at  an  angle  which  in  1850  amounted 
to  23°  27'  31",  and  which  is  now  diminishing  at  the  rate  • 
of  about  47"  per  century,  to  increase  again  in  the  course  1 
of  a-.:*-*,   as   it   fluctuates    between    comparatively  narrow  ; 
limits.     The  earth's  axis  at  the  same  time  changes  its  di- 
rection very  slowly  in  tho  heavens,  describing  a  complete 
circle  around  the  pole  of  tho  ecliptic  in  about  26,000  years,  j 
the  time  varying  somewhat  in  consequence  of  the  motion 
of  the  ecliptic  itself.     Tho  change  of  seasons  is  due  to  the 
inclination  of  these  two  planes,  the  earth's  northern  hemi- 
sphere   being    turned  towards  tho  sun  from  Mar.  21    till 
Sept.  21,  and  its  southern  hemisphere  being  so  turned  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  year.     About  these  two  dates  the 
phi nc  ol'  tin-  earth's  equator  passes  through  tho  sun,  ami 
day  and  night  are  consequently  equal  all  over  the  globe, 
whence  tin-  term  rgnluof.     The  civil  year  has  always  been 
measured  by  the  interval  between  the  returns  of  the  earth 
to  the  same  equinox,  because  this  return  brings  round  the 
change  nf  the  seasons.     (See  CALENDAR.) 

Tin  MOIIII.  being  the  nearest  ,,f  the  heavenly  bodies,  is 
that  one  with  the  physi.-a!  peculiarities  of  which  we  are 
best  acquainted.  She  has  the  appearance  of  a  perfectly 
arid  desert,  on  which  the  most  careful  scrutiny  has  tailed 
to  reveal  a  trace  of  air,  Kutcr,  or  life.  Her  surface  i- 
brokcn  np  by  great  inequalities,  but  they  are  entirely  dif- 
tl  in  character  from  those  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
In-'ead  nt'  undulating  hill  and  v  alley,  with  chains  of  moun- 
tain*, we  timl  saucer-shaped  depressions,  generally  • 
siib  ralile  regularitv,  with  flat  bottoms,  ami  mounds  or  hil- 
locks, great  and  small,  scattered  over  nearly  the  entire 
surface.  Large  regions  are  comparatively  smooth,  ami, 
from  their  dark  color,  were  supposed  by  the  lirst  users  of 
the  telescope  t>  be  seas.  Several  maps  of  her  visible 


hemisphere  have  been  prepared,  on   which  many  of  the 

features   are   mimed  idle,   the  gte.it    a-trniiom.  r-    or   philos- 
ophers ot    ancient   und  mo. Icrn  time.,      'fin-   moon'-    i.-.nlu 
tion  on   her  a\i-  eoincid<  with  her  mean   motion 

around  the  earth,  and  con-e.jucntly  she  always  presents 
the  same  taec  to  u*.  Her  farther  iiemi-i  -vcr 

hid  from  view,  but  there  is  not  the  slight. -st   rea*on  to  be 

licve  that  it  differ*  in  any  r.-spc.  t  from  th -  we  PM,    The 

size  of  tho  nmnn  i-  such  that  her  dark  shadow,  cast  by  the 
sun,  is  about  1MO.IIOO  miles  in  length,  narrowing  down  (o  a 
point  at  this  distance.  Whenever  r 

ot  this,  shadow  we  have  an  eclipse  of  the  si  II-M; 

and     \:  '  I  I.I  IIATIOM.) 

Mar*,  the  fourth  planet  from  the  sun,  and  the  last  of  tin- 
inner  group,  has  always  been  scrutinized  by  astronomers 
with  the  greatest  inten^t,  owing  to  the  variegated  »-ha 

of  its    Surface,  and    it*    seeming    rc-cmhlance    to    the    earth. 

The  whole  disk  is  clearly  divided  into  light  and  dark  por- 
tions, which  have  been  supposed  to  be  seas  and  continents. 
The  supposed  seas  present  a  dull  greenish  hue,  while  the 
emit  incuts  are  reddish  and  give  rise  to  the  character! -tic 
color  of  the  planet.  Near  each  pole  a  brilliant  white  i 
is  seen,  which  is  attributed  to  arctic  snows  and  ice.  The 
conclusion  that  the  marking*  are  due  to  land,  water,  snow, 
and  ice  arc  to  be  received  with  caution. 

Outside  of  Mars  wo  have  the  group  of  minor  planets,  or 
asteroids,  of  which  133  are  now  known,  and  of  whieh  from 
five  to  ten  have  been  discovered  annually  for  some  years 
past.  The  total  number  probably  amounts  to  several  hun- 
dred. As  a  general  rule,  their  orbits  arc  much  more  eccen- 
tric and  much  more  inclined  to  tho  ecliptic  than  those  of 
the  major  planets.  Nothing  is  known  of  their  physical 
constitution,  their  small  size  preventing  any  peculiarities 
of  form  or  structure  from  being  seen.  Their  diameters  are 
supposed  to  range  from  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  300  or  400. 
These  estimates  are  founded  not  on  measurement,  hut  on 
the  apparent  brilliancy  of  the  bodies,  and  are  therefore  very 
uncertain.  Most  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  celebrated 
hypothesis  of  Gibers,  that  these  bodies  are  the  fragments 
of  a  planet  which  was  shattered  by  some  unknown  force. 
Recent  researches  have  rendered  this  hypothesis  very  im- 
probable, and  it  has  almost  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion among  astronomers. 

Jti/iitrr.  the  next  planet  in  order,  is  the  largest  of  the 
system,  so  that,  notwithstanding  its  great  distance,  it  is 
brighter  than  any  other  star  or  planet  except  Venus.  Its 
appearance  through  tho  telescope  is  quite  peculiar,  u  dark 
band  or  belt  being  always  visible  on  each  side  of  its  equa- 
tor, and  sometimes  another  near  each  pole.  When  closely 
scrutinized  these  belts  arc  found  to  be  of  irregular  shape 
and  ragged,  cloud-like  formation.  They  are  subject  to 
occasional  changes  in  color  and  appearance,  and  within  a 
year  or  two  have  been  of  a  rosy  hue,  which  never  seems  to 
have  been  seen  before.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  solid 
body  of  Jupiter  is  visible  at  all ;  in  fact,  it  is  not  certain 
that  it  has  any  solid  body.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
belts  are  clouds  floating  in  tho  Jovian  atmosphere,  but  all 
such  analogies  between  the  surfaces  of  tho  planets  and  that 
of  our  own  globe  are  little  better  than,  pure  speculation. 
Jupiter  is  accompanied  by  four  satellites,  which  were  dis- 
covered by  Galileo  when  he  first  pointed  his  telescope  at 
the  planet.  They  are  about  as  bright  as  tho  smallest  stars 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  could  therefore  be  seen  with- 
out a  telescope  if  they  were  not  overpowered  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  tho  planet.  Indeed,  it  is  claimed  that  they  actu- 
ally have  been  seen  by  unusually  good  eyes;  and  some  of 
these  claims  are  too  strongly  supported  to  be  lightly  set 
aside.  Most  of  tho  satellites  pass  through  the  shadow  of 
the  planet,  and  suffer  a  consequent  eclipse  in  every  revolu- 
tion. These  eclipses,  being  visible  at  the  same  time  all 
over  tho  globe,  furnish  one  of  the  easiest  methods  of  roughly 
determining  the  longitude,  but  very  little  accuracy  can  be 
thus  attaim-d.  l!y  these  ,  dipses  the  progressive  motion  of 
light  was  first  determined  by  Roenrer.  (See  ABERRATION.) 

Satnrn,  the  sixth  planet  from  the  sun,  with  his  rings  and 

satellites,  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  telescopic  object  in 

tho  heavens.     He  has  belts  like  Jupiter,  but  much  fainter. 

His  rings  are  very  broad  und  thin,  their  edges  being  turned 

towards  the  planet.    Nothing  like  these  rings  has  been  seen 

anvwherc  else  in  our  system,  nor  even  in  the  heaven*,  ami 

the  question.   What    keeps    them   from    falling   upon    tho 

planet?    i*  one  which  has  occupied   several  gem-rations  of 

an*  ami  a*lronolners.  without  being  definitely 

solved.     The  corpuscular  or  cloud  theory  is  that  now  most 

generally  admitted.     This  theory  is  that  the  rings  arc  not 

solid  or  liquid  ma--es  at  all,  but  only  a  vast  swarm — or 

rather  two  or  three  vast  swarm*-    of  \  cry  minnl-    -ildlites, 

nail  to  be  seen  separately,  but  so  numerous  thai  they 

!ppearancc  of  a  continuous  body.    Ju*t  within 

nner  bright  ring  is  a  faint  dusky  ring,  tii-t  di-.-overcd 

by    I'.ond   at    Cambridge,  which   this   theory   explain*    very 
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easily  by  supposing  the  swarm  of  satellites  to  be  here  so 
thin  that  they  are  scarcely  visible,  and  permit  light  to  pa.-s 
freely  between  them.  Saturn  is  accompanied  by  eight 
satellites,  twice  as  many  as  aro  known  to  surround  any 
other  planet,  but  none  of  them  present  any  characters  of 
especial  interest. 

LTmnn*  was  discovered  by  Sir  William  Herschel  in  1781. 
It  had  frequently  beeu  observed  before  that  time,  but  was 
not  known  to  lie  a  planet.  It  is  accompanied  by  four  satel- 
lites, two  of  which  were  discovered  by  Jlerschel. 

\tf-tnnc  was  discovered  in  Ifvltt  by  one  of  tho  most  re- 
markable achievements  in  the  history  of  astronomy,  its 
position  in  the  heavens  having  been  calculated  by  Leverrier 
and  Adams  before  its  existence  was  known.  (Sec  NKP- 
TI;NE,  DISCOVERY  OF.)  It  is  attended  by  one  satellite.  Both 
Uranus  and  Xeptune  are  too  far  off  both  from  the  earth 
and  tho  sun  to  admit  of  any  peculiarities  being  seen  upon 
their  disks,  but  the  spectroscope  shows  them  both  to  be 
surrounded  by  atmospheres  of  great  density  and  remark- 
able constitution,  in  which  carbonic  acid  is  perhaps  tho 
principal  ingredient. 

Besides  the  planets  which  we  have  described,  quite  a 
number  of  comets  aro  known  to  be  members  of  tho  solar 
s\  ,-rem,  and  a  great  number  of  others  aro  suspected  to  be 
siu-h,  c\en  though  their  time  of  revolution  is  so  great  that 
they  have  never  been  recorded  as  seen  but  once.  The  general 
rule  is  that  a  comet  comes  into  view  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly, falling  nearly  towards  the  sun  as  if  dropped  from 
an  infinite  distance.  It  whirls  around  tho  sun  in  a  pa  rub- 
olio  orbit,  and  flics  off  into  space  nearly  in  the  direction 
from  which  it  came.  If  astronomers  have  an  opportunity 
of  observing  it  carefully  for  several  months,  they  can  tell 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  ilying  so  fast  that  tho  attraction  of 
the  suit  will  never  bring  it  back  again.  It  is  thus  definitely 
ascertained  that  the  great  comet  of  18j8  will  return,  in 
consequence  of  tho  sun's  attraction,  in  about  19JO  years, 
probably  between  the  years  3800  and  3820,  after  flying  off 
into  space  to  the  distance  of  fifteen  thousand  million  miles. 

The  physical  constitution  of  comets  is  still  one  of  the 
enigmas  of  astronomy.  Large  comets  are  generally  found 
to  consist  of  three  distinct  formations:  (t)  a  small  bright, 
but  ill-defined  nucleus ;  (2)  a  round  mass  of  hazy,  nebulous, 
or  foggy  matter  surrounding  this  nucleus,  and  indeed  semi- 
ing  to  rise  from  it ;  and  (3)  a  tail  of  extremely  rare  matter, 
but  of  enormous  length,  extending  off  from  the  comet  in  a 
direction  opposed  to  the  sun,  growing  wider  and  fainter  as 
it  extends,  until  it  gradually  becomes  invisible.  But  the 
smaller  telescopic  comets  often  exhibit  neither  nucleus  nor 
tail,  but  consist  only  of  an  irregular,  ill-defined,  nebulous 
mass,  perhaps  brighter  at  one  point.  As  the  comet  ap- 
proaches the  sun  the  tail  develops  enormously,  and  fre- 
?uently  shows  itself  when  none  was  visible  at  a  distance, 
t  is  now  generally  considered  that  the  tail  of  a  comet  is 
not  a  permanent  appendage,  but  a  stream  of  finely  divided 
matter  continually  driven  off  from  the  comet  into  space  by 
some  repulsive  force  residing  in  tho  sun,  the  nature  of 
which  is  not  yet  understood.  It  may  be  compared  to  the 
steam  rising  from  a  boiling  pot,  or  to  smoke  from  a  chim- 
ney. If  this  view  be  correct — and  it  can  hardly  be  dis- 
puted— all  the  comets  are  continually  evaporating  into 
space,  and  must  in  time  be  entirely  dissipated. 

This  theory  of  the  constant  dissipation  of  comets  has 
recently  received  a  striking  confirmation  in  tho  ascertained 
coincidence  of  meteor-streams  with  tho  orbits  of  comets, 
and  in  the  disappearance  of  Biela's  comet  from  the  heavens. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  we  have  either  a  meteoric 
shower  or  an  unusual  number  of  meteors  every  year  on  the 
nights  of  Aug.  9  and  \ov.  14,  and  they  are  now  found  to 
be  produced  by  the  earth's  atmosphere  meeting  a  swarm  of 
very  minute  particles  which  move  in  tho  respective  orbits 
of  two  comets.  The  particles  are  supposed  to  be  tho  frag- 
ments or  dust  of  the  comets  which  have  become  separated 
in  the  course  of  ages.  (Sec  METEORS.) 

The  foregoing  is  the-  briefest  possible  description  of  the 
material  universe  as  revealed  by  the  telescope,  and  may  be 
considered  as  an  epitome  of  descriptive  astronomy.  Of 
pr<n-ti<-t»l  imtrfin'iitii/  we  can  gay  no  more  than  that  it  teaches 
the  construction  and  use  of  such  instruments  as  the  tele- 
scope, the  transit  instrument,  the  meridian  eirele,  and  the 
zenith  telescope,  and  the  calculation  of  the  observations 
made  witli  them.  The  usefulness  of  practical  astronomy, 
and  the  perfection  it  has  attained,  may  be  judged  from  this 
consideration:  take  an  astronomer  blindfolded  to  any  part 
of  the  globe,  give  him  the  instruments  wo  have  mentioned, 
a  chronometer  regulated  to  (Jreenwich  or  Washington  time, 
and  the  necessary  tables,  and  if  the  weather  be  clear,  so 
that  ho  can  see  the  stars,  he  can  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours  tell  where  he  is  in  latitude  and  longitude  within 
a  hundred  yards. 

For  t/ifin-'-tirn/  cixtntnnnii/,  though  scientifically  the  most- 
important  branch  of  the  subject,  we  can  do  no  more  than 


give  tho  reader  a  general  idea  of  what  it  has  been  and  is. 
This  science  has  existed  in  a  rude  state  from  tin-  earliest 
ages  of  which  we  have  any  written  record  :  indeed,  astron- 
omy tins  very  properly  been  called  the  most  ancient  of  tin- 
sciences.  Its  progress  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
three  eras. 

Tho  first  era  is  that  of  the  ancient  system,  in  which  the 
earth  was  considered  as  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  all 
the  heavenly  bodies  were  believed  to  revolve  about  it  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours.  Far  from  tho  truth  as  this 
system  wus,  the  ancients  discovered  the  rotundity  of  the 
earth,  and  the  difference  of  local  time  or  of  the  hour  of  the 
day  between  places  of  different  longitudes,  knew  the  causes 
:iml  laws  of  eclipses,  and  constructed  tables  which  gave  the 
motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  with  considerable 
accuracy.  The  annual  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun 
produces  an  <ij>i>«rcnt  annual  revolution  of  the  sun  among 
the  stars,  and  this  apparent  revolution  was  perfectly  under- 
stood in  the  earliest  historical  times.  Tho  annual  course 
of  the  sun  was  mapped  out  on  the  heavens,  and  divided 
into  twelve  signs,  known  as  "signs  of  the  zodiac."  The 
year  was  known  to  consist,  of  ."Coi  days,  and  the  connection 
of  the  seasons  with  the  position  of  the  sun  in  the  zodiac 
was  fully  understood  and  described.  The  great  body  of 
ancient  knowledge  on  these  subjects  has  beeu  preserved  in 
the  "Almagest"  of  Ptolemy,  a  work  which  remained  au 
authority  in  astronomy  for  nearly  1000  years. 

The  second  era  was  that  of  Copernicus  and  Kepler,  in 
which  the  sun  was  assigned  to  its  true  place  as  the  centre 
of  the  solar  system;  the  earth  was  classified  as  one  of  tho 
planets  moving  around  it :  r.nd  all  the  orbits  of  these  bodies 
were  found  to  be  ellipses  having  the  sun  in  one  focus.  A 
comparatively  simple  geometrical  system  was  thus  intro- 
duced, which  did  away  with  the  complicated  epicycles  of 
Ptolemy,  and  at  the  same  time  represented  the  apparent 
motions  with  much  more  accuracy.  Indeed,  if  the  orliits 
had  really  been  perfect  ellipses,  hardly  any  further  advance 
in  accuracy  would  have  been  made  possible,  even  by  the 
discovery  of  gravitation. 

The  third  era  is  that  of  gravitation,  in  which  all  tho 
heavenly  bodies  are  considered  as  flying  through  space 
with  perfect  freedom,  but  each  gravitating  towards  all  tho 
others.  The  sun,  being  700  times  as  heavy  as  all  the  plan- 
ets, keeps  them  moving  in  orbits  around  him  by  his  own 
gravitation,  while  the  motion  of  each  planet  is  affected  with 
small  irregularities  caused  by  the  attraction  of  all  the  others. 
By  this  theory  the  courses  of  all  the  planets,  and  of  tho 
moon  and  many  of  the  satellites,  are  predicted  with  an  as- 
tonishing degree  of  accuracy.  The  first  thing  which  gravi- 
tation settles  is  the  motion  of  the  earth  itself  on  its  axis. 
The  daily  revolution  around  its  axis  seems  to  take  place 
with  perfect  regularity,  but  the  axis  itself  is  subject  to  sev- 
eral very  slow  motions,  which  make  its  direction  decidedly 
different  in  the  course  of  ages.  These  motions  cannot  well 
be  described  without  a  globe,  but  as  the  whole  earth  and 
the  instruments  with  which  observations  are  made  partake 
of  them,  they  change  all  observed  positions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  these  changes  must  be  carefully  allowed  for  in 
all  calculations. 

The  Copernican  system  and  the  theory  of  gravitation  have 
reduced  theoretical  astronomy  almost  to  branches  of  pure 
mathematics — mechanics,  geometry,  and  trigonometry.  The 
system  is  quite  simple  in  its  original  conceptions,  but  very 
complex  when  we  descend  to  minute  details.  A  number 
of  imaginary  planes  are  conceived  of  as  passing  through 
the  earth  or  sun,  and  extending  out  into  infinity  in  every 
direction.  The  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  defined 
by  their  distances  from  these  planes,  and  the  angles  which 
the  line  drawn  from  the  sun  or  the  earth  to  the  body  makes 
with  different  lines  drawn  in  tho  planes.  The  most  common 
mode  of  denning  position  is  by  giving  three  data:  (1)  the 
distance  of  the  heavenly  body  from  some  point,  either  the 
centre  of  the  earth  or  the  centre  of  the  sun,  in  a  straight 
line ;  (2)  the  angle  which  this  straight  line  makes  with  one 
of  the  planes  in  question;  (3)  a  perpendicular  being  drop- 
ped from  the  body  on  the  plane,  the  angle  which  the  lino 
to  the  point  of  intersection  makes  with  some  fixed  line  in 
the  plane.  When  the  distances  arc  reckoned  from  the  earth, 
it  is  usual  to  take  the  plane  of  the  equator  us  that  of  refer- 
ence; when  from  the  sun,  the  ecliptic  is  usually  selected. 
Both  these  planes  are  constantly  changing  their  position  in 
consequence  of  the  attraction  of  the  moon  and  planets  on 
the  earth,  and  this  change  has  always  to  be  calculated  and 
allowed  for.  This  operation  makes  the  subject  a  very  in- 
tricate one.  which  can  be  fully  developed  only  in  works  de- 
voted especially  to  the  subject. 

The  following  table  gives  tho  numerical  details  of  the 
different  elements  pertaining  to  each  major  planet  of  the 
solar  system.  We  shall  explain  such  of  the  columns  and 
numbers  as  need  explanation.  The  "  apparent  semi-diam- 
eter" is  half  the  angle  which  the  diameter  of  the  planet 
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subtends  when  seen  IV .-..me  usual  or  nii'iin  distance  from 

Hi.-    earth.       In  the  ca-c  of  Ihc  t'oiir    inner    plan.  I-  this  dis- 
tance i-  that  of  tin-  earth  from  111.-  >un.  wliilr  in  tin-  . 
tin-   four  outer   ours    il    i-  tin-   un-.-in  -I  i-fance  of  the  planet 
itself  from  the    tqin.      The    actual    distant -.-  nl     many  of  tho 
plain-Is  from  us  varying  very  much  ;ii  ditleient  I  im.-s.  their 
apparent  magnitudes  \«ry  in  a  corrcspondin;;  manner. 
Tin is-"  of  111.-    plan. -I    signifies   nut   its   size,  hut  its 

Weight    iplln-'l     With    III'1    Weight    of     III.'    Mill.         TIlV    UlaiHWH 

of  Mercury  and  Mars  :in-  slill  uncertain:  (In-  fonn.-r  l.y 
perhaps  a  fourth,  or  .-yen  a  lliir.l.  of  its  entire  amount,  and 
lh.-  latter  by  a  ti'iith. 

Itivi.lin^  the  mass  of  the  planet  by  its  soli. I  contents, we 
have  ils  sp.-.-iti.-  gravity  or  "  d.-nsiiy ."  which  we  give  as 

compared  with  the  density  of  the  earth.  Th< liinin  "I 

densih.-s  .-how-  a  ri-iiiarkal.le  difference  between  the  mate- 
rials of  the  inner  iitnl  those  ..I  II uter  planets,  the  light- 
est of  Ih.-  former  (  Mars)  being  nearly  three  times  as  h.-a\  y, 
in  proportion  to  ils  si/e,  as  the  heaviest  of  the  latter.  In 
fa.-t,  a  pie.-e  of  the  planet  Saturn  would  Moat  in  water,  which 
is  hardly  true  of  a  Dingle  Holhl  constituent  of  our  globe. 

Among  tho  "  diurnal  revolutions  "  of  the  planets  on  their 
a  MS  wo  give  those  of  Venus  and  Mercury,  as  some  astron- 


omers have  thought  they  observed  them,  bul  that  of  Mer- 
cury is  .nulled  i,,  n«  reliance  at  all,  and  that  of  Ven 
very  little. 

'I  he  ••  mean  distance"  of  the  *arth  from  the  sun  ii  the 
astronomical  unit  or  measuring  rod,  with  which  nil 

in  the  univer-e  farther  than  the  n n  are  ordinarily 

measured.  We  give  the  mean  distances  of  the  several 
planets,  first  in  terms  of  this  unit,  which  are  very  exact, 
and  then  in  miles,  which  arc  still  somewhat  uncertain,  bc- 
caii-c  the  di-tancc  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  in  miles  is  not 
yet  known  with  entire  certainty.  The  most  complete  de- 
i. uniiiation  of  this  element  yet  made  gives  a  distunae  of 
92,380,000  miles,  and  thin  is  probably  within  :iiMi,titm 
of  the  truth  ;  but  all  wo  can  say  with  reasonable  certainty 
is,  that  the  distance  is  between  92,000,000  and  93,000,000. 
Calling  (he  uncertainty  half  a  million  for  the  earth,  it  will 
be  proportional  to  Ihi-ir  distance  in  the  ease  of  the  other 
planets,  and  then-lore  nearly  ..,000,000  in  the  case  of  Saturn, 
and  15,000,000  in  the  case  of  Neptune. 

The  "  periodic  time,"  or  time  of  making  one  revolution 
around  ihc  sun.  is  gi\ci.  n.  days  for  the  inner  group,  and 
in  Julian  years — that  is,  years  of  36  Ji  days  each — for  the 
outer  group. 
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Astroph'yllite,  a  variety  of  mica  found  at  Brcvig  in 
Norway. 

Aslruo  (JEAN),  an  eminent  French  medical  writer,  burn 
at  >an\e,  in  Langucdoc,  Mar.  19,  1684.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  anatomy  at  Toulouse  in  1710,  anil  of  medicine 
at  Montpcllicr  in  1716.  Having  removed  to  Paris  in  1728, 
he  became  consulting  physician  to  the  kin^,  and  in  1731 

professor  of  medicine  at  the  Koyul  College,    lie  had  a  high 

reputation   as  a  professor.     He  published,   besides   other 
works,  "  De  Morbis  Vcnereis  "  ("On  Venereal  Diseases," 
I7:ihi.  which  displays  much  erudition.     Died  May  5,  1766. 
-.OKBV,  "Vie  d'Astruc.") 

Astil'ria,  a  former  kingdom  in  the  N.  of  Spain,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  tho  Hay  of  Ith-eay.  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Can- 
tabriiin  Mountains.    Tho  Asturians  made  a  long  and  brave  ! 
resistance  to  the  Goths  and  Vandals  who  invaded  Spain 
admit  :"i(Ml  A.  IL.  but  were  Anally  subdued.   Astoria  was  the  i 
only  part  of  Spain  that  was  not  conquered  by  the  Moors.  | 
The  famous   Pelayo.  who  became  king  of  Asturia  in  719 
A.  D.,  defeated  tho  Moors  in  battle.     (See  AsTfRiAS.) 

Astll'rias?  an  ancient  division  of  Spain,  now  the  prov- 
ince of  Oviedo,  has  an  area  of  4094  square  miles.  It  is 
hounded  on  tho  N.  by  the  Bay  of  liiseay.  on  the  K.  by  San- 
lander,  on  the  S.  by  I. eon.  and  on  the  \V.  by  (talicia.  The 
surface  is  mountainous  and  abounds  in  wild  and  pie- 
!urcsi[ue  scenery.  Along  the  southern  border  extends  a 
chain  of  mountains,  the  summit  of  which,  called  I'efia  <le 
Penarunda.  is  about.  11,000  feet  high.  It  has  extensive 
forests  of  oak.  chestnut,  hccch.and  fir.  Among  the  mineral 
resources  nre  copper,  iron,  lead,  cobalt,  antimony,  marble, 
coal,  and  zinc.  The  eldest  sons  of  the  kings  of  Spain  for- 
merly took  tho  title  of  prince  of  Asturias.  The  eldest 
son  of  the  ex-queen  Isabella  still  has  the  title.  Tho  chief 
town  is  Ovicdo.  1'up.  in  lM',7.  ,.SMl:;l.  (See  ASTI  HIA.) 

Asty'ages  [dr. 'Airrvoyn],  king  of  Media,  was  a  son  of 
Cyaxar.--  1.,  and  reigned  from  593  to  Mi9  H.  C.  Hi'  had  a 
daughter,  Mandane.  who  was  married  to  Camhyses,  a  no- 
ble Persian,  and  bore  a  son  who  was  Cyru-  the  ilr.-af.  He 

was  sii edcd  by  Uyaxarcs  II.,  tho  last  king  of  Media  (."><>9- 

5;i(l  li.  C.). 

Asuny',  or  Assnay,  a  department  of  Ecuador.  It  is 
hounded  on  the  N.  K.  by  the  t'nited  States  of  Colombia,  on 
the  S.  by  Peru,  and  on  the  W.  by  Peru  and  the  departments 
of  Quito  and  (iiiayiiquil.  Area,  about  28,800  square  miles. 
The  western  part  is  traversed  hy  several  chains  of  the  An- 
and  partly  occupied  by  the  desert  of  1'aranioor  Asnay. 
In  the  middle  and  eastern  purls  are  extensive  and  fertile 
plains.  It  is  watered  l.y  the  Napo.  Pequena.  and  o'hcr 
rivers,  whieh  flow  south-eastward  into  the  Amazon,  besides 
the  Amazon  and  Pntiimay  o.  which  flow  alonj;  its  boundary. 
The  chief  town  is  Cuenca.  Pop.  243,459,  mostly  aborigines. 


S.  NtwcxjMB,  I".  S.  A'acal  Okierratory. 

Asy'lnm  [(ir.  iav\w,  from  a,  nog.,  and  n>A<ui,  to  "  rob." 
to  "  carry  off,"  because,  originally,  it  was  a  place  of  refuge 
against  violent  and  lawless  men],  a  sanctuary  and  place  of 
refuge  and  security  for  criminals  and  others  ;  anyplace  of 
retreat  and  security.  In  ancient  (Srcece  the  temple*,  altars, 
and  sacred  places  were  appointed  as  asylums  for  criminals 
and  persecuted  persons,  and  it  was  considered  a  sacrilege 
to  kill  or  remove  by  force  those  who  bad  taken  refuge  in 
them.  They  were,  however,  sometimes  surrounded  and 
watched  until  they  died  of  starvation.  Among  the  ancient 
Jews  cities  of  refuge  were  appointed  for  the  benefit  of  per- 
sons who  had  accidentally  committed  manslaughter.  Romu- 
lus is  said  to  have  attracted  men  from  other  states  to  Home  l.y 
offering  an  asylum  to  criminals,  debtors,  or  outlaws.  Asy- 
lums became  so  numerous  under  the  Roman  empire  that 
they  were  considered  nuisances  by  honent  people,  and  were 
nearly  all  abolished  by  Tiberius.  In  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Omit  all  Christian  churches  were  uylums.  The 
privilege  was  afterwards  extended  to  convents,  and  was 
much  abused  by  criminals  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Several 
popes,  in  order  to  prevent  this  abuse,  excluded  murderers 
and  some  other  classes  of  offenders  from  the  privilege  of 
sanctuary,  which  was  abolished  in  England  by  acts  passed 
in  1534  and  1697.  In  modern  usage,  the  term  asylum  is 
applied  to  charitable  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  blind, 
insane,  orphans,  etc. 

Asylum,  a  post-township  of  Bradford  oo.,  Pa.  Pop. 
1165. 

As'ymptOtC  [Gr.  iaJ^wnrm,  from  «,  ncg.,  and  <n-)i».irr» 
(composed  of  <rir,  "together."  and  »i»r«..  to  "fall  "I.  to 
••coincide,"  to  "  fall  together  "].  a  right  line  or  curve  which 
approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  some  other  line,  bul  would 
never  meet  it  though  infinitely  extended. 

At'abck,  a  title  of  honor  given  to  v'mers  or  ministers 
of  state  by  Persian  sultans  of  the  Seljook  dynasty.  The 
atubeks  vMTe  the  governors  of  several  provinces,  exercising 
almost  royal  power. 

Ataca'raa,  a  province  of  Bolivia,  of  which  it  is  the 
roost  south-western  part,  ii  bounded  on  the  W.  by  tho  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  on  the  N.  l.y  Pent,  on  the  K.  by  the  depart- 
ment  of  Potosi  and  the  Argentine  Keputdic,  and  on  the  S. 
by  Chili.  The  Andes  extend  along  the  eastern  border.  It  is 
about  290  miles  long  and  150  miles  wide,  and  has  an  area 
of  70.1S1  square  miles.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  a  <i- 
rendcrcd  uninhabitable  by  the  want  of  ruin,  liold.  silver, 

,, per  are  found  here.  The  volcano  of  AUeama.  1- 
fcet  hish,  is  in  the  northern  part.     The  desert  of  Atacam* 
WM  8  favorite  burial-place  of  the  aboriirincs  of  Peru,  be- 
cause  in  it  bodies  arc  preserved  from  decay  by  U 

Capital,  San  Pedro  do  AUcaiua.     Pop.  in 
1858,  5273. 
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Atacama,  a  province  of  Chili,  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Bolivia,  on  the  E.  by  the  Argentin*  Republic.  <m  the  S. 
by  the  province  of  Coquimbo,  and  on  the  \V.  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Area,  41,121  square  miles.  The  country  is  for  the 
most  part  mountainous  and  sterile,  and  produces  only 
along  the  hanks  of  u  few  rivers  some  vegetables  and  a  few 
fruits.  It  contain?,  however,  rich  copper-mines.  The  cli- 
mafe  is  dry  and  warm  ;  most  of  the  springs  contain  salt 
water,  and  the  largest  river,  the  Rio  Salado,  is  almost 
always  without  water  in  its  lower  course!  Capital,  Co- 
piapo.  Pop.  in  1869,  82,328. 

Atac'amite?  an  ore  of  copper,  abundant  in  the  desert 
of  Atacama  (whence  its  name),  and  occurring  also  as  a  crust 
on  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna.  It  may  be  defined  as 
a  hydrated  oxychloride  of  copper,  or  a  combination  of  prot- 
oxide of  copper  with  chloride  of  copper.  It  is  a  rich  ore, 
containing  55  or  60  percent,  of  copper.  The  natural  vari- 
eties of  atacamite  arc  crystallized,  massive,  and  pulverulent 
or  granular.  The  primary  form  of  its  crystals  is  a  rhombic 
prism.  The  greenish  incrustation  whieh  is  formed  on  an- 
tique bronze  weapons,  utensils,  etc.,  and  which  is  called 
antyo  nobilfs,  is  composed  of  this  salt. 

\  i:ilm,ill  l»;i.  or  Ataba'Iipa,  the  last  inca  of  Peru, 
was  a  son  of  lluayna  Capac,  who  died  in  152'.).  By  his 
will  he  divided  his  dominions  between  his  two  sons,  Unas- 
car  and  Atahuallpa,  who  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Quito. 
These  brothers  reigned  in  peace  about  five  years,  after 
which  Huascar  sent  an  envoy  to  Atahuallpa,  and  required 
him  to  render  homage  for  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  That 
inca,  who  was  ambitious  and  warlike,  refused  to  pay  hom- 
age, and,  having  invaded  Peru  with  an  army,  defeated 
HuasL-ar  and  took  him  prisoner  in  1532.  He  spared  the 
life  of  Huasear,  but  deprived  him  of  his  throne  and  liberty. 
In  the  same  year  Peru  was  invaded  by  Pizarro  and  a  small 
army  of  Spaniards.  The  inca,  with  an  unarmed  retinue, 
approached  the  camp  of  Pizarro,  in  Nov.,  1532,  for  a 
friendly  interview,  during  which  a  Spanish  priest  informed 
the  inca  that  the  pope  had  given  Peru  to  the  king  of  Spain. 
As  he  rejected  with  indignation  the  authority  of  the  pope, 
the  treacherous  Spaniards  seized  him  and  massacred  his 
attendants.  The  captive  inca  offered  to  ransom  himself  by 
a  quantity  of  gold  which  would  fill  the  room  in  which  he 
was  confined  as  high  as  he  could  reach.  The  Spaniards 
accepted  the  gold,  but  refused  him  liberty.  Pizarro  accused 
Atahuallpa  of  plotting  against  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
tried  by  a  court-martial,  which  condemned  him  to  be  burned 
alive.  After  he  had  consented  to  be  baptized  his  sentence 
was  commuted  to  strangulation,  and  he  was  executed  Aug. 
29,  1533.  According  to  Prescott,  "he  showed  singular 
penetration  and  quickness  of  perception."  (See  PRESCOTT, 
*'  Conquest  of  Peru,"  vol.  i.) 

Atalan'ta  [Gr.  'AToXarrri],  a  mythical  personage,  was, 
according  to  ancient  Greek  legends,  the  most  swift-footed 
of  mortals,  and  was  renowned  for  martial  courage.  She 
took  part  in  the  Argonautic  expedition  and  the  Calydo- 
man  hunt.  Having  many  suitors,  she  offered  to  marry 
any  man  who  should  defeat  her  in  a  foot-race,  with  the 
condition  that  if,  he  lost  he  must  be  put  to  death.  Mila- 
nion,  who  had  received  from  Venus  three  golden  apples, 
became  the  successful  competitor  by  dropping  them  one 
by  one  before  Atalanta,  who  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  stop  and  pick  them  up. 

Atasco'sa,  a  county  in  the  S.  part  of  Texas.  Area, 
1097  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Atascosa  Creek, 
and  also  drained  by  several  other  creeks.  This  county  is 
two-thirds  prairie,  and  stock-raising  is  carried  on.  The 
soil  is  good  and  easily  cultivated.  Corn  is  the  chief  crop. 
Lignite  is  found.  Capital,  Pleasanton.  Pop.  2915. 

At'aulf,  Adaulf,  or  Adolf  [Lat.  Atnul'phwi],  king 
of  the-  Visigoths,  and  a  brother-in-law  of  Alaric  I.,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  411  A.  D.  He  had  aided  Alaric  in  the 
capture  of  Rome  in  410,  and  had  captured  Placidia,  a  sister 
of  the  emperor  Honorius,  whom  he  married.  In  412  he 
retired  from  Italy  into  Gaul,  where  he  defeated  Jovinun, 
took  Bordeaux  (Biu-dt'yala),  and  conquered  Aquitania.  He 
was  assassinated  by  one  of  his  own  officers  in  415  A.  D, 

At'avism  [from  the  Lat.  nt'ants,  a  "great-grandfather" 
or  "ancestor"]  is  a  word  of  recent  introduction,  with  two 
modifications  of  meaning:  1.  In  natural  history  atavism  is 
the  reappearance  in  animals  or  plants  of  traits  belonging  to 
their  remote  progenitors  which  their  immediate  parents  did 
not  present.  Jtovrviafl  is  a  term  nearly  synonymous,  used  (by 
Darwin  and  others)  to  indicate  not  only  the  occasional  or 
individual  appearance  of  such  remotely-descended  traits, 
hut  the  actual  returning  to  them  of  a  variety  or  species. 
Domesticated  breeds  of  animals  allowed  to  run  wild  become, 
after  a  time,  nearly  (seldom  exactly)  like  their  wild  ances- 
tors. This  is  a  familiar  fact  with  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and 
pigeons.  The  wild  horses  on  the  great  North  American 


prairies  and  on  the  pampas  of  South  America,  though  all 
derived  from  those  imported  to  the  Western  continent  by 
Europeans,  are  nearly  of  one  si/.e,  shape,  and  color;  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  wild  herds  of  eattle  of  the  South 
American  pampas  and  llanos.  Domestic  hogs  running  wild 
assume,  in  a  few  generations,  a  moderate  size,  slender  figure, 
and  (in  some  places  at  least)  a  nearly  black  color,  with 
head  and  tusks  approaching  those  of  the  wild  boar  of  Eu- 
rope. Darwin  mentions  the  fact  that  in  all  the  breeds  of 
domestic  pigeons  there  appear  occasionally  birds  of  a  slaty- 
blue  color,  with  bars  and  other  marks  characteristic  of  the 
ancestral  rock-pigeon  (Cufumba  Itvia).  He  also  considers 
the  occasional  appearance  of  stripes  upon  a  horse  or  mule 
as  indicating  ancestral  identity  between  the  now  distinct 
species  of  the  equine  genus.  This  opinion  may  be  accepted 
as  probable  by  some  of  those  who  arc  not  ready  to  adopt 
the  whole  Darwinian  theory.  2.  In  human  pathology  ata- 
vism is  a  reversion  (similar  to  the  above)  to  morbid  traits 
existing  in  ancestors,  but  not  in  immediate  parents.  This 
may  be  briefly  illustrated  by  an  example  (from  *'  Lectures 
on  Practice  of  Medicine,"  by  Sir  T.  Watson)  :  A  deaf-mute 
man  married  a  woman  whose  hearing  was  perfect,  and  had 
two  children  by  her — one  a  deaf-mute  son,  who  died  child- 
less; the  other,  a  fictirhiy  daughter,  who  married  a  tieariny 
man,  and  gave  birth  to  two  dcaf-wute  daughters  and  a  hrnr- 
iny  son.  This  son  married  a  woman  also  with  good  hear- 
ing, and  had  by  her  a  deaf-mute  son.  One  of  the  daugh- 
ters married  a  deaf-mute,  and  bore  a  hearing  son.  Gout, 
Consumption,  insanity,  and  other  diseases  sometimes  thus 
disappear  for  one,  two,  or  more  generations  in  a  family, 
and  yet  return  in  a  manner  evidently  due  to  hereditary 
(though  interrupted  or  latent)  transmission. 

Atba'ra  (Aitab'ortu),  a  river  of  North-eastern  Africa, 
rises  in  Abyssinia,  near  Lake  Dembca  (or  Tsana),  and  flows 
north-westward.  After  receiving  several  tributaries  from 
the  mountains,  it  traverses  the  desert  of  Southern  Nubia, 
and  enters  the  Nile  in  lat.  17°  37'. N.,  and  about  25  miles 
S.  of  Berber.  It  is  the  last  tributary  that  the  Nile  receives,  • 
and  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  inundation  of 
Egypt.  Its  length  is  estimated  at  550  miles.  In  the  dry 
M-ason,  October  to  June,  it  contains  no  water  except  stand- 
ing pools.  According  to  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker,  "  its  dry 
bed  was  filled  in  one  night  with  a  mighty  stream.  To-day 
(June  24)  a  magnificent  stream,  some  500  yards  in  width, 
and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  depth,  flowed  through  the 
dreary  desert."  ( The  J\'Ue  Tributaries  of  Abywhiia,  1868.) 
The  same  traveller  states  that  "  the  grand  rush  of  water 
pouring  down  the  Blue  Nile  and  the  Atbara  into  the  parent 
channel  inundates  Lower  Egypt,  and  is  the  cause  of  its  ex- 
treme fertility."  Crocodiles  and  hippopotami  abound  in 
this  river,  on  the  borders  of  which  are  great  numbers  of 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  giraffes,  lions,  etc. 

Atchafalay'a  Bay'ou,  in  Louisiana,  is  an  outlet  of 
Red  River,  from  whence  it  is&ucs  near  the  mouth  of  the 
latter  at  the  N.  extremity  of  Point  Coup6e  parish.  It 
flows  nearly  southward  through  Chetimaches  Lake,  and 
enters  Atchafalaya  Bay,  a  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
whole  length  is  estimated  at  225  miles.  It  is  navigable  for 
steamers.  At  the  entrance  to  the  bay  is  South-west  Reef, 
with  an  iron  lighthouse  50  feet  high. 

Atch'ison,  a  county  in  N.  E.  Kansas.  Area,  424  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Missouri  River, 
which  separates  it  from  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  is  in- 
tersected by  Sauterelle  River  or  Grasshopper  Creek.  The 
surface  is  pleasantly  diversified;  the  soil  is  very  fertile. 
Wheat,  corn,  oats,  dairy  products,  potatoes,  and  hay  ore 
largely  raised.  The  streams  are  bordered  with  forest  trees. 
Coal  is  found.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  central 
branch  of  tho  Union  Pacific,  and  by  several  other  rail- 
roads. Capital,  Atchison.  Pop.  15,507. 

Atchison,  a  county  which  forms  the  N.  W.  extremity 
of  Missouri,  bordering  on  Iowa.  Area,  700  square  miles. 
It  is  hounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Missouri  River,  and  inter- 
seeled  bv  the  Nishnabatona  and  Tarkeo  Rivers.  Large 
quantities  of  corn,  wool,  and  dairy  products  are  raised. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  St.  Joseph  and  Council  Bluffs  R.  R. 
Capital,  Rockport.  Pop.  8440. 

Atchison,  the  capital  of  Atchison  co.,  Kan.,  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  at  the 
extreme  western  point  of  the  "Great  Bend."  It  is  the 
western  terminus  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  Chicago  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific,  and  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  R.  Rs. 
It  is  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Atchison  Topeka  and 
Santa  F6  R.  R.,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  central  branch 
of  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  the  southern  terminus  of  the  At- 
chison and  Nebraska  R.  R.,  and  the  western  terminus  of  the 
Burlington  and  Missouri  R.  R.  The  Kansas  City  St.  Joseph 
and  Council  Bluffs  R.  R.  also  runs  through  the  place.  It 
is  therefore  the  centre  of  a  great  system  of  railroads,  and 
one  of  the  principal  commercial  towns  in  the  State.  It 
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ha*  '•'<  ilail\ r,  •'<  weekly,  and  .1  monthly  |.:ip<  r- :  2  national 
aii'l  -  |iri\af<-  banks:  4  public;  seljool  buil'lings,  one  of 
wliirli  eost  s.iii.onu  ;  si.  llenecliet's  < 'ol|i>t;e.  and  ;(  private 
I-  mid  ai-a-lemirs :  s  tine  eliureh  buil'linj;?*,  inelmlin^ 
a  large  I'litlnilie  eathedral :  a  foundry,  and  '2  large  furni- 
ture inanui'aetories.  IVp.  7n.<t. 

J.  A.  M  UITIN,  KD.  "DAILY  CHAMPION." 

Atchison,  a  township  of  Nodaway  co.,  Mu.     I'.  1219. 

Atrhisod  (  DAVID  11. ),  an  American  politician,  horn  in 
Favcttc  ri'.,  Ky.,  Aug.  11,  ISO",  emigrated  tu  Missouri  in 
1830.  Hi!  wan  elected  a  Senator  of  the  U.  S.  in  1843  by 


the  Democrats,  and  wu  re-elected  far  a  term  of  nix  years 
ending  Miir.,  1-  , ..  ||i.  advocated  the  repeal  of  the  Mil- 
S'niri  Ciimpromisc.  und  was  a  leader  '  "cratio 

party  of  Missouri  in  its  conflicts  with  tip  party 

of  Hanson. 

A'te  [dr.'Ani],  a  goddess  in  classic  mythology,  suppOMd 
to  avenge  crimes,  and  also  to  stir  up  mischief.     According 
to  Homer,  she  was  a  daughter  nt' Jupiter,  who,  for  hci 
chief-making  character,  banished  her  from  Olympus. 

At'rlrs  [from  tin-  I  Jr.  iT«A^s,  "  imperfect  "],  a  genu«  of 
South  American  monkeys,  cbaroctcriicd  by  the  absence  or 


Atcles. 


a  rudimentary  condition  of  the  thumb  of  the  anterior 
humid.  They  have  long,  prehensile  tails.  The  genus  com- 
prise the  niarimonda  (Ateles  Beelzebub),  which  is  very 
numerous  on  the,  Orinoco,  besides  a  dozen  other  species. 

Ateliers  National!*,  at-le-a'  na'sc-o'no',  or  "  Na- 
tional Workshops,"  the  name  of  establishments  organized 
in  Paris  by  the  republican  government  in  1848  for  the  ben- 
efit of  operatives  and  mechanics  who  lacked  employment. 
These  men  entertained  an  idea  that  the  government  was 
bound  to  find  them  employment.  The  number  of  working- 
men  who  depended  on  the  government  for  subsistence  was 
about  100,000.  The  experiment  failed,  and  when  the  ate- 
liers nationaux  were  closed  a  bloody  sedition  broke  out  in 
Paris.  June,  1848. 

Vtrllu  II.T,  Fab'lllw,  also  called  l.ntli  Osci,  rustic 
comedies  which  wore  performed  in  ancient  Rome,  and  de- 
rived their  name  from  Atella,  a  town  of  Campania.  The 
actors  of  these  plays  spoke  the  Oscan  dialect,  and  amused 
the  people  with  decent  drollery.  The  Maccua  and  Jfacco 
of  the,  Pahulaa  Atcllanso  arc  said  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
modern  Harlequin  and  Pulcinello. 

A  Tcm'po  (literally,  "  to  time  "),  a  musical  term,  used 
to  ilennte  that  after  some  short  relaxation  in  the  time  the 
performer  must  return  "to  the  [proper]  time,"  or  original 
degree  of  movement. 

A  Tera'po  Giug'to  ("to  the  correct  time"),  in  music, 
a  direction  to  the  performer,  after  a  recitative,  to  keep  the 
measure  true  and  correct,  which  during  the  recitative  had 
been  altered  to  suit  the  action  and  passion  of  the  scene. 

Ates'sa?  an  Italian  town  in  the  province  of  Abruzzo  Cite- 
rioro,  II  miles  W.  of  Vasto  d'Ammonc.  It  has  a  fine  church 
ami  numerous  convents,  a  hospital,  and  three  Monti  de 
,H,JO.  Pop.  in  1861,  10,729. 

Ath,  or  Anth,  a  fortified  town  of  Belgium,  province 
of  Hainan!,  on  the  river  Deniler,  anil  on  the  railway  from 
lirusscls  to  Lille,  20  miles  by  rail  E.  by  S.  of  Tournay.  It 
has  an  arsenal,  a  college,  a  town-hall,  an  orphan  asylum, 
and  a  remarkable  church;  also  mannfaetures  of  calico,  lace, 
gloves,  cutlery,  i  to.  Pop.  in  1806,  8260. 

Athabas'ca,  or  Athapes'co,  a  river  and  lake  of 
the  .\ .  U  .  provinces  of  liritish  North  Amerien.  The  lake 
is  about  Int.  ,VJ°  X.,  and  between  Ion.  106"  and  112°  W.  It 

extends  E.  and  W.  about  230  miles,  ami  has  an  average 
width  "f  L'O  miles.  The  river  rises  in  the  Horky  Mountains, 
flows  north-eastward,  and  enters  the  lake  near  its  western 


extremity.  The  water  of  this  lake  is  discharged  throngh 
Slave  River,  and  eventually  passes  into  the  Mackenzie 
River. 

Atliali  uh,  a  queen  of  Judah,  was  a  daughter  of  Ahab, 
king  of  Israel,  and  Jetebel.  She  was  married  to  Jehonun, 
king  of  Judah,  whom  she  survived,  and  became  a  notorious 
idolater.  After  the  death  of  her  son  Ahuiiah,  about  8S4 
13.  0.,  she  usurped  the  royal  power  and  murdered  all  the 
males  of  the  royal  family  except  Joash.  In  878  B.  C.  she 
was  killed  by  the  partisans  of  Joash.  Her  story  is  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  Racine's  most  celebrated  tragedies.  (See 
2  Kings  viii.  and  xi.) 

A thiinn'sian  Creed  [Lat.  Sym'bolum  XfAananVnum], 
so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
Athanasius  (died  373).  But  this  is  a  mistake.  It  did  not 
appear  in  Greek  till  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  and 
was  then  evidently  a  translation.  In  the  West  it  was 
commented  upon  by  Venantius  Fortunatus  in  570.  And  it 
contains  extracts  from  Augustine's  "Trinity"  (415  A.  D.), 
and  from  the  "  Commonitorium  "  of  Vincentius  Lirinensis 
(434  A.  D.) ;  so  that  it  was  probably  written  not  far  from 
450  A.  D.,  and  apparently  in  Gaul. 

The  Athanasian  Creed  is  the  sharpest  and  most  rigid  of 
the  three  catholic  symbols.  It  sometimes  takes  as  it*  title 
the  words  Quicunmic  nil.  with  which  in  its  Latin  version 
it  commences.  The  entire  passage  of  which  those  words 
are  a  part  is  in  English  as  follows :  "  Whosoever  will  be 
saved,  before  all  things  it  is  necessary  that  he  hold  the 
catholic  faith  ;  which  faith  except  every  one  do  keep  whole 
and  undefiled,  without  doubt  he  shall  perish  everlastingly." 
Then  follows  a  minute  and  precise  exposition  of  the  Trinity. 
and  an  equally  exact  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  incar- 
nation; after  which  this  clause  occurs:  "This  is  the  cath- 
olic faith  ;  which  except  a  man  believe  faithfully  he  cannot 
be  saved."  The  common  inference  would  be  that  unless  a 
man  held  the  doctrine  precisely  as  it  is  taught  in  the  creed 
he  cannot  be  saved.  On  account  of  these  "damnatory 
clauses,"  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  many  Christians, 
while  substantially  accepting  the  doctrines  of  the  creed, 
disapprove  of  its  being  used  in  the  churches.  Though  still 
retained  in  the  church-service  in  England, it  is  omitted  from 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  used  by  the  Episcopal  churches 
in  the  U.  8.  REVISED  BY  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Athana'sins  [(!r.  'A*awuriot],S.uxT,  a  celebrated  Greel 
Father  of  the  Church,  was  born  at  Alexandria  about  298 
A.  D.  His  education  was  directed  by  Alexander,  arch- 
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bishop  of  Alexandria.  After  he  had  been  ordained  as  a 
deacon  ho  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  general  Council 
of  Nice  (326),  in  which  lie  distinguished  himself  by  his 
eloquence,  learning,  ami  zeal  against  Arianism.  In  328 
A.  I),  he  was  elected  archbishop  of  Alexandria  by  the  clergy 
nnd  the  people.  lie  refused  to  comply  with  the  will  of  the 
emperor  Constantino  the  Great,  by  restoring  to  communion 
Arius,  who  had  reeantcd  or  renounced  some  doctrines  which 
the  Council  of  Nice  condemned.  lie  was  summoned  to  ap- 
|n-:ir  at  the  Council  of  Tyre,  in  335  A.  D.,  to  answer  several 
charges,  and  was  there  deposed.  The  emperor  Constantino 
banished  him  to  Troves,  but  the  emperor  Constantius,  on 
the  death  of  Constantino,  restored  him  (3)18)  to  his  sec.  In 
:;:!!>  about  ninety  Arian  bishops  assembled  at  the  Council 
of  Antioch,  condemned  Athanasius,  and,  their  decision 
being  approved  by  the  emperor,  he  was  suspended,  and  re- 
tired to  Rome.  He  recovered  his  office  in  346.  The  Arians 
prevailed  in  the  Council  of  Aries  (353)  and  the  Council  of 
Milan,  which,  under  the  influence  of  the  emperor  Constan- 
tius,  condemned  Athanasius  in  355  A.  D.  He  was  again 
driven  out  of  Alexandria,  and  took  refuge  in  the  solitudes 
of  Upper  Egypt,  where  he  passed  six  years,  and  wrote  sev- 
eral doctrinal  works.  On  the  accession  of  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate (361  A.  D.)  he  returned  to  Alexandria,  but  he  was  ex- 
iled in  362.  In  367  he  was  restored  by  Jovian  ;  in  367  he 
was  once  more  exiled  by  the  Arian  emperor  Valena,  but 
after  a  few  months  (368)  he  was  allowed  to  return,  and  now 
continued  in  peaceable  possession  of  his  office  until  his 
death,  in  373  A.  D.  Athanasius  was  the  most  eminent  and 
influential  leader  of  the  orthodox  party  (who  were  some- 
times called  Athanasians),  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
fortitude  under  persecution,  and  other  virtues  which  quali- 
fied him  to  be  a  pillarof  the  militant  Church  in  stormy  and 
perilous  times.  He  left  numerous  polemical  and  religious 
works,  written  in  Greek  in  a  simple,  nervous,  ami  perspicu- 
ous style.  Among  them  are  a  "  Discourse  on  the  Incarna- 
tion," "Five  Books  against  Arius,"  "Epistles  to  Serapio," 
an  "Oration  against  the  Gentiles,"  and  an  "Apology  for 
his  own  Flight."  An  edition  of  his  works  was  published 
at  Paris  in  3  vols.  folio,  1628.  (See  SOCRATES,  "  Historia 
Ecclesiastica;"  SOZOMEN,  "Historia  Ecclesiastica;"  MOH- 
LKR,  "  Athanasius  der  Grosse/*  1827  ;  VOIGT,  "  Lehro  des 
Athanasius,"  1861.)  REVISED  BY  A.  J.  SCHEM. 

A'theism  [Lat.  atkeis'mns;  from  the  Gr.  a,  nog.,  and 
0eos,  a  "god"],  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  God,  or  the 
doctrine  that  there  is  no  God.  Atheism  may  be  either 
speculative  or  practical ;  the  former  consists  in  denying  the 
existence  of  God ;  the  latter  in  living  as  if  there  were  no 
God.  Speculative  atheism  is,  strictly  speaking,  impossible, 
for  the  denial  of  the  Divine  existence  necessarily  affirms  it. 
For  if  one  deny  God's  being,  his  denial  is  worthless  unless 
it  rests  upon  some  reason ;  but  this  reason  must  be  abso- 
lute, or  it  can  be  no  sufficient  warrant  for  his  denial,  and 
this  will  only  be  to  adduce  absolute  reason  to  declare  that 
the  Absolute  Reason  cannot  be,  which  is  the  very  absurdity 
of  .all  absurdities.  To  suppose  the  existence  of  some  nature 
of  things  whose  chain  of  invincible  necessity  stretches 
above  and  around  the  Deity,  is  to  suppose  what,  if  it  have 
any  meaning,  must  itself  be  invested  with  the  being  and 
the  attributes  of  the  Godhead.  Strictly  speaking,  the  be- 
lief in  a  God  would  seem  to  imply  a  belief  in  his  person- 
ality— that  is,  in  his  existence  as  a  conscious  being.  Hut, 
according  to  its  modern  acceptation,  atheism  is  understood 
to  deny  not  merely  the  existence  of  a  personal  Deity,  but 
also  the  presence  in  the  universe  (apart  from  individual  in- 
telligences) of  any  Principle  of  intelligence,  beauty,  or 
goodness.  (See  PANTHKISM.)  Perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able phase  of  systematic  atheism  is  that  which  is  set  forth 
in  the  writings  of  Epicurus  and  his  followers  ;  for  although 
that  philosopher  nominally  acknowledged  the  existence  of 
gods,  he  doubtless  did  so  (as  Cicero  suggests)  merely  to 
avoid  the  popular  odium  which  by  a  denial  of  their  exist- 
ence he  was  certain  to  incur.  In  his  system  of  philosophy 
there  ts  no  all-pcrv»ding  Intelligence,  as  in  that  of  Anax- 
agoras — no  principle  of  order,  no  law  except  the  law  of 
<'han-,:c.  All  possible  forms  of  existence  had  been  tried  in 
the  fortuitous  concourse  of  the  primitive  atoms,  and  those 
lii'inirs  only  which  had  at  last  attained,  by  repeated  acci- 
dental trials,  a  certain  regularity  and  completeness  of  parts, 
possessed  any  permanent  existence.  Among  many  of  the 
ancient  nations  in  very  early  times  to  deny  the  gods  was 
much  the  same  as  to  deny  all  religious  and  moral  obliga- 
tions; hence  the  name  nt/ieo*  (aQeos),  or  "atheist" — that  is, 
**  without  God"  or  "denying  the  gods" — became  a  term 
of  the  greatest  reproach;  at  length  those  who  had  political 
ends  to  serve  came  to  use  it,  not  very  unfrequently,  as  a 
convenient  method  of  exciting  popular  odium  against  an 
opponent;  and  it  has  been  repeatedly  applied  to  worthy 
and  virtuous  men,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
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Ath'elard  of  Bath,  an  English  natural  philosopher 


of  the  twelfth  century  who  travelled  in  the  East  and  pub- 
lished numerous  works,  some  original  and  some  translated 
from  the  Arabic.  A  few  of  these  works  have  been  printed, 
and  others  exist  in  MS. 

Ath'elstan,  or  Kth<  l-lan,  an  able  Anglo-Saxon 
king  of  England,  born  about  S(J5  A.  D.,  was  the  natural 
son  of  Rdward  the  Elder,  and  a  grandson  of  Alfred  the 
Great.  He  began  to  reign  in  925,  and  was  the  first  actual 
sovereign  of  all  England.  On  the  death  of  Sigtric,  king  of 
Northumbria,  Athelstan  annexed  that  country.  A  league 
was  formed  against  him  by  the  Welsh,  Scots,  and  Picts, 
whom  he  defeated  in  a  great  battle  at  Brunenburg.  937 
A.  D.  He  reigned  over  nearly  all  the  island,  except  Scot- 
land and  Wales.  He  promoted  learning  and  civilization, 
and  was  reputed  one  of  the  wisest  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kings.  He  died  without  issue  Oct.  27,  940,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Edmund.  (See  FREEMAN.  "  Xormun 
Conquest,"  vol.  i. ;  HTMK,  "History  of  England.") 

Athe'na  [Gr.  'AOijinj  or  'Afl^a],  sometimes  called  Pal- 
las Athena,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal divinities  of  the  Greek  mythology.  According  to  an 
ancient  legend,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter,  from  whose 
head  she  issued  in  full  armor.  She  was  the  favorite  national 
divinity  of  the  Athenians,  whose  capital  was  named  in  her 
honor.  She  presided  over  the  sciences,  inventions,  arts  of 
peace,  laws,  etc.,  and  was  supposed  to  have  invented  every 
kind  of  art  or  work  proper  to  women.  Athena  corresponds 
to  ^hc  Roman  MIXKHVA  (which  see). 

Athciur'nin  [(Jr.  'Atfifwuw],  a  general  name  for  the 
temples  of  Athena;  a  temple  at  Athens,  dedicated  to  Athe- 
na, in  which  poets  and  orators  assembled  to  recite  their 
works  and  to  instruct  the  young.  Also,  a  school  which  was 
founded  at  Rome  on  the  Capitoline  Hill  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  and  long  continued  to  be  an  important  institu- 
tion. In  the  reign  of  Thcodosius  II.  it  had  ten  professors 
of  grammar,  three  of  oratory,  five  of  dialectics,  one  of  phil- 
osophy, and  two  of  jurisprudence.  The  name  was  given 
to  it  in  honor  of  Athens,  the  great  seat  of  ancient  learning. 
In  modern  times  the  term  is  applied  to  literary  institutions, 
public  reading-rooms,  etc. 

Athemc'us,  an  eminent  Greek  litterateur  and  antiquary, 
born  at  Naucratis,  in  Egypt,  lived  about  200  A.  D.  The 
events  of  his  life  are  mostly  unknown.  He  resided  for  some 
years  at  Rome,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  great  reader, 
and  an  epicure  in  his  habits.  He  wrote,  in  the  form  of 
a  dialogue,  a  very  interesting  work  called  Aein-i-oao^to-Tat 
("  The  Banquet  of  the  Learned"),  which  is  extant.  It  is 
an  account  of  an  imaginary  banquet  given  by  a  noble  Ro- 
man to  a  number  of  eminent  men,  and  contains  a  rich  fund 
of  anecdotes,  criticisms,  and  extracts  from  the  works  of 
about  seven  hundred  poets  and  historians,  some  of  whoso 
works  are  lost.  Although  it  does  not  indicate  much  literary 
ability,  it  is  considered  extremely  valuable  as  a  mrlany?  of 
literary,  social,  and  domestic  gossip.  A  good  edition  of  this 
work  was  published  by  W.  Dindorf,  Leipsic,  3  vols.,  1*27. 
An  English  translation  of  it  may  be  found  in  Bonn's  "  Clas- 
sical Library,"  London,  1854.  (See  FABRICH'S,  "  Bibliotheca 
Grseca;"  "Edinburgh  Review,"  vol.  iii.,  1803.) 

Athenag'oras  [Gr.  'A07]i>ayopa?],  a  Greek  philosopher 
and  Christian  writer,  born  at  Athens,  flourished  about  170. 
Philip  Sidctes  (about  400  A.  I).)  makes  him  the  first  prin- 
cipal of  the  catechetical  school  at  Alexandria  (101-ISO 
A.  D.).  He  wrote  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  ''  Resurrec- 
tion," also  an  "Apology,"  addressed,  some  say,  to  Marcus 
Antoninus  and  Lucius  Verus,  about  ItJO  A.  D. ;  others,  to 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  his  son  Commodus,  about  177  A.  D. 
The  best  recent  edition  of  his  works  is  that  by  Otto,  1857. 

Athc'nion  [Gr.  'AflrjiuW],  an  eminent  Greek  encaustic 
painter,  born  at  Maronea,  in  Thrace,  was  a  pupil  of  Glau- 
cion.  Ho  lived  about  320  B.  C.,  and  died  prematurely. 
Among  his  works  was  "  Ulysses  detecting  Achilles  dis- 
guised as  a  Female." 

Ath'ens  [Gr. 'Afl^ai;  Lat.  AtKe'ntr;  Turk.  Seti'uea],  an 
ancient  and  celebrated  Hellenic  city  and  republic,  unrivalled 
in  art  and  literature,  immortal  in  the  records  of  genius  and 
glory.  No  state,  ancient  or  modern,  has  produced  in  pro- 
portion to  its  extent  and  population  so  many  authors,  ora- 
tors, artists,  and  statesmen  of  the  first  order,  or  has  con- 
tributed so  largely  to  the  education  and  improvement  of 
humanity.  Athens  is  situated  about  5  miles  N.  E.  of  the 
Saronic  Gulf,  iu  the  plain  of  Attica,  which  is  enclosed  by 
mountains  on  every  side  except  the  south,  and  forms  a 
grand  natural  amphitheatre;  lat.  37°  56'  N.,  Ion.  23°  38' 
E.  The  plain  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  Mount  Parnea, 
on  the  N.  E.  by  Mount  Pentelicus  (now  often  called  Men- 
deli),  on  the  S.  E.  by  Mount  Hymcttus,  on  the  S.  W.  by  the 
sea,  and  on  the  W.  by  Mount  yEgaleos.  About  1  mile  N.  E. 
of  the  city  rose  Mount  Lycabettus,  an  isolated  conical  peak, 
which  forms  a  prominent  and  beautiful  feature  in  the  land- 
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scape,  and  is  now  called  the  "  Hill  of  Saint  George,."    Within 
the  eitv  ivall>  wen-  tmir  hills — namely,  the  Acropolis ;   the 
Areopagus,  or  Mai.-'  Hill :    the  Pn\  \.  on  winch  polit  . 
semhlic.s  wcie   held;   and   (lit-  .Museum.      The   Acropolis,  or 
citadel,  iin  isolated,  rocky  hill,  rises  iihruptlv  nearh  :ii"i  i'»-i-r 

abo\e   tilt-    plain,    near    the    centre  of    tlic    f-pa'-e    enelo-e.)     by 

(lie  wall-  of  Theini-to.  hs.     U  has  a  flat  tup  about  I  IliO  feet 

long   ;ih'l     I. ilt    leet    W  ii|e,    inaccessible,   on    all    Side.-    C\eept    t  lie 
U'.,    where    the    a-erllt     is    also    Sleep.        The    eify    staildrtOQa 

he,l  of  hanl  lime.-tonc,  partly  cohered  hy  a  thin,  light,  ami 
rather  sterile  soil.      Jt  has  it  delightful  climate,  iui'l  an  ar 

Mere   of  almost    matchless,   purit}'  and   transpin 
AI  r.  Stanley  spea  k-  of  "  the  transparent  c  learn  e-s.  tin-  hril- 
Hunt  coloring  of  an  Athenian  sky  ;  of  the  ftood  of  flft wfctfa 

w  h  ieh   I  lie   marble  ei.lnni M ^.  t  he   mount  ;u  n  -.  ;i  rid   I  he  seas  Ere 
all    hltlieil    alnl    Jit   in   tiateil    i,\     the     1 1 1 IIT1U  lia  I  ion    of    ail    Atlle 

nian  suu-et."  The  same  traveller  notice.-  "the  ,  ii./tt  hue 
which  Hymctltis  assumes  in  the  evening  sky,  in  contrast 
to  the  glowing  furnace  of  the  rock  of  Lycabettus  and  the 
rosy  pyramid  of  1'entcliciis."  Hence.  Athens  has  been 
called  the  "City  of  the  Violet  down."  Among  the  ph>.- 
iciil  feature-  of  the  environs  of  Athens  are  two  rivulets, 
the  Cephi^ns  and  the  Missus,  hoth  of  which  are  Dearly 
exhausted  and  waterless  in  Hummer.  The  walls  of  A  then* 
in  its  in ii- 1  prosperous  ^tate  eneh»>ed  not  only  the  city  proper 
(rb'Acrrv),  plU  :<!-"  a  l"i»g,  narrow  suburb  extending  to  the 
harbor  of  1'ineus,  which  was  four  and  a  half  mile.-  g.  W. 
of  the  Acropolis,  and  was  connected  with  it  by  two  long 
wall*,  550  feet  apart.  The  Pini-us  was  a  rocky  peninsula 
em-liking  r-c\eral  good  harbors,  and  defended  by  a  citadel 
and  fortress,  called  Munychia,  built  on  u  high  rock.  This 
was  sometimes  termed  the  Acropolis  of  the  PirtCUS. 

//iftttry. — According  to  an  ancient  legend,  Athens  was 
founded  by  CtoOTOl  .  and  was  originally  called  Cocropia. 
In  the  reign  of  Kreehtheua  the  name  was  changed  to 
At/i>'n.-> .  in  i  "iisc<(iienco  of  the  prominence  which  was  given 
to  the  worship  of  Athena  (Minerva).  Theseus,  the  national 
hero  of  Attic:i,  is  said  to  have  united  into  one  political 
body  the  twelve  independent  cfemi  or  communities  into 
which  Ceerops  had  divided  Attica,  and  to  hare  made  Athens 
the  capital  of  the  new  state.  Homer  in  the  "  Iliad"  men- 
tions Athens  and  its  temple  of  Athena.  The  last  king  of 
Athens  was  Codrus,  who  sacrificed  himself  for  Ins  country, 
in  compliance  with  the  advice  of  an  oracle,  about  1068  B.  C. 
The  state  then  became  a  republic  or  oligarchy,  ruled  by  an 
iireJn.M  or  archnns,  the  first  of  whom  was  Mcdon.  a  son  of 
Codrus.  An  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  Athe- 
nians was  the  institution  of  the  OLYMPIC  (i  \M  i:s  (which  gee), 
eelebratod  once  in  four  \em-s  at  Olympia,  in  Elis.  The  first 
Olympiad  beg""  in  770  Ii.  C.,  the  era  to  which  all  subse- 
quent e\  cuts  were  referred  by  the  ancient  (I reek  historians. 
The  term  of  office  of  the  archous  was  reduced  to  one  year 
about  (>84  B.  C.,  before  which  date  the  archon  ruled  the 
state  for  ten  years.  (See  ARCHON.)  Among  the  powerful 
and  conservative  elements  in  the  Athenian  constitution  was 
the  council  or  court  of  the  AKKOPVCI  s  (which  see),  the 
origin  of  which  was  very  ancient.  The-  great  legislator  and 
.statesman  w  ho  laid  the  stable  foundations  of  the  glory  and 
prosperity  of  Athens  was  Solon,  who  became  archon  in  594 
B.  C.,  at  a  time  when  many  of  the  poor  were  reduced  to 
sla\ery  and  violent  party  dissensions  tended  to  civil  war. 
He  reformed  the  constitution,  abolished  slavery  for  debt, 
improved  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  the  common  people, 
and  divided  the  population  into  four  classes,  according  to 
their  property.  The  fourth  or  lowest  class  were  not  eligible 
to  office,  but  they  were  exempt  from  taxation,  and  could 
vote  for  arehons  and  other  officers.  He  also  enlarged  the 
jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  court  of  the  Areopagus, 
which  tended  to  counteract  the  excesses  of  the  democratic 
element  which  he  infused  into  the  BOttBtittttioo.  Pisistratus 
usurped  tin-  chief  power  in  500  It.  C.,  ruled  as  a  mild  and 
liberal  tyrant  for  many  years,  and  left  his  power  to  his  sons 
Hippias  and  Hipparehus.  The  first  effort  to  embellish  the 
city  during  the  historical  period  appears  to  have  been  made 
by  Pisistratus  and  his  sons.  They  erected  many  temples 
and  other  public  buildings,  and  commenced  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympius.  which  was  the  largest  temple  in  Greece, 
but  it  remained  unfinished  about  seven  hundred  years.  The 
stati-  wa>  liberated  from  the  mild  tyranny  of  the  Pisistra- 
tidtp  by  Harmodius  and  Aristogi'ton,  who  killed  Ilippur- 
chus  in  .">  I  1.  Hippias  was  expelled  in  510  U.  C.  Soon  after 
Clisthenes  made  some  liberal  reforms  in  the  constitution, 
which  lu-  rendered  essentially  democratic.  He  divided  the 
people  of  Attica  into  ten  tribes  (which  were  subdivided  into 
Ai}poi.  townships  or  parishes),  instead  of  the  four  ancient 
Ionic  tribes  (^vAot).  It  is  important  to  ohser\e  that  the 
tit-mi  assigned  to  each  tribe  were  in  no  case  all  adjacent  to 
curb  other;  mid  "the  tribe  as  a  whole,"  says  Mr.  Crotc, 
''did  not  correspond  with  any  continuous  portion  of  the 
territory,  nor  could  it  have  any  peculiar  local  interest  sep- 
arate from  the  entire  community."  This  arrangement  was 


adopted  as  a  precaution  against  factious  movement*  m 

out   of   loeal   tends.'     Ab-.ui    .,00    Jl.   (   .   lb.     i,|e,k   OOlonl 

Ionia  re*.. l'  ,,  mid  were 

by  the  A  t  lien  i  an-.    l'ro\oked  by  tin*  affront,  I'.n  ,  • 

to  subjugate  i   t>.  |.iu,i    h  the  Athenian-  in  an  e- 

>l     whieh     plllp'.-.     he     -e|,[    ;i    l.H^e   ailllV    111 
l-'l>    II.    C.         AIFIMML:     the     tell     pneiilU     w]..,     .  ..inin.ll"!-  -I     the 

Athenian  army  were  tin  t,..  n       \n-fid-  -,  .Mil 

inide^.  and  Thcmi-toeli-.-.  The  ainni  m.-t  on  the  plain  o( 
Marathon,  where  Miltmdes  gained  u  deeisue  \ietoty  which 
was  one  of  tin-  IIP. -i  niMineiitiiuri  events  of  universal  hi.-t-.ry. 
The  Spartan-  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  take  part  in  thi- 
h;'ttle.  The  -a^aeion-  T Iieiu i-tueli  -.  foreseeing  mat  thin  w»« 
only  the  hen;iiinin^  and  not  th"  end  of  tin-  war,  per.-uadfd 
the  Athenians  to  build  a  large  lleet.  Iln.  .  >-ral 

years  in  diligent  preparation  for  another  iu\  a-j.ni  •  ri  *;..,..  , 

\er\es   (called   the    lire,  h,-     lleilr-pont     V,  i  • 

immense  army  in  480  B.  C.  The  lYr.-ian-  h.r.-i-d  tin-  puss 
of  Thcrmopyhc.  detendetl  by  a  small  band  of  Spartan-,  lor 
whose  epitaph  Siniomdetf  wrote  two  famous  linen  whieh  may 
be  thus  ti-:ni.-l.ii'-il  ; 

"  <  .:•  te||  ibc  Hpartana.  friendly  pa»er-by. 

That  we  obeyed  their  orders,  and  hen-  h  ' 
The  Athenians  in  this  crisis  consulted  the  oracle  of 
Delphi,  and  received  at  first  an  alarming  or  minister  r< 
Hponse,  to  which  was  finally  adde*l  thin  einphati>-  | 
tion  :  "  But  this  asisuranee  I  will  give  you  linn  as  adamant : 
when  everything  else  in  the  land  of  Cccrop*  nhall  be  taken, 
Jupiter  grants  to  Athens  that  the  wooden  wall  alone  shall 
remain  uneonqucred  to  defend  you."  Concluding  that  the 
wooden  wall  signified  the  fleet,  the  Athenian-  mnuvcd  their 
women  and  children  to  .-Kgina  and  Salami.-,  and  evacuated 
Athens,  which  was  taken  and  burned  by  the  Pcrsiuno.  The 
Greeks  were  reduced  to  a  desperate  extremity,  but  in  one 
day  the  great  naval  battle  of  Salami*  (480  B.  C.)  made  ;tn 
immense  change  in  their  situation,  und  restored  them  to 
security  and  triumph.  This  event  was  followed  by  tbo 
rapid  •!.  \ .  lupment  of  the  maritime  power  of  Athens. 
Thcmistoclefl  fortified  the  Piraeus,  and  surrounded  Athena 
with  massive  walla  sixty  stadia  in  circumference.  The 
courage  and  public  .-pint  of  the  Athenians  in  the  conflict 
with  the  Persians  raised  their  reputation  and  influence  BO 
high  that  when  many  of  the  Greek  states  formed  a  league 
for  mutual  defence,  they  gave  to  Athens  the  hegemony  or 
chief  control  of  the  confederacy.  Soon  after  the  battle  of 
Salami.-  the  Athenians  began  to  rebuild  their  capital  and 
to  erect  those  masterpieces  of  architecture  which  have  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  all  succeeding  ages.  The  most 
brilliant  period  in  Athenian  art  was  the  age  of  Pericles, 
who  became  the  most  powerful  statesman  of  Athena  about 
409  B.  C.  During  his  long  and  able  administration  ^Eachy- 
1ns,  Sophocles,  Kuripides.  Socrates,  and  Phidias  flourished. 
He  made  Athens  the  most  splendid  city  of  (i recce,  and 
erected,  on  the  Acropolis,  the  Parthenon,  Krechtheum,  and 
Propyltca.  It  was  here  that  Art  achieved  her  greatest  tri- 
umphs. *'  In  order  to  form  a  proper  idea  of  the  Acropolis, 
we  must  imagine  the  summit  of  the  rock  stripped  of  every- 
thing except  temples  and  statues,  the  whole  forming  one 
vast  composition  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting. 
the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  marble  relieved  hy  brilliant 
colors,  and  glittering  in  tin-  transparent  clearness  of  the 
Athenian  atmosphere."  (Smith'*  bicti<mury  of  Gretk  and 
Rinnan  QtOffropJui*)  In  4iil  B.  C.  a  long  war  broke  out  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  the  Sj-artans,  who  were  the  ag- 
gressors. This  was  called  the  Pvloponnesian  war,  which 
continued  about  twenty-seven  years,  and  was  disastrous  to 
the  Athenians.  During  this  period,  Thucydides,  Nicias,and 
Aleibiades  were  prominent  public  men  of  Athens.  Isieia* 
conducted  a  large  fleet  and  army  against  Syracuse  (an 
ally  of  Sparta)  in  413  B.  C.  But  the  expedition  i. roved  a 
disastrous  failure.  Nearly  all  of  hia  men  were  killed  or 
eaptur-'d.  In  l"t  B.  C.  the  war  ended  with  the  capture  of 
Athens  hy  the  Spartan  general  Ly»andcr,  who  abolished 
the  deniM.'i.ie\ ,  ;ind  established  the  rule  of  the  Thirty  Ty- 
rants. Thrasyhuhi-.  aided  by  a  body  of  exiles,  expelled 
these  tyrants  within  one  year  after  their  accession  to  power. 
Athena  had  lost  her  political  and  military  supremacy,  but 
she  still  surpassed  all  other  states  in  art  and  literature, 
and  WHS  illustrated  by  the  genius  of  Platoand  Demosthenes. 
The  latter  began  his  public  career  about  ."."» 1  l!.  <'..  when 
the  liberty  of  Athens  was  menaced  by  Philip  of  Maccdon. 
He  became  the  leader  of  the  party  that  opposed  Philip, 
whom  he  assailed  in  his  celebrated  "  Philippics,"  the 
nal  monuments  of  his  political  foresight,  wisdom,  and 
magnanimity.  The  army  of  Philip  gained  a  d< 
lurv  over  the  Athenians  and  Thcbitns  at  Chaeronea,  i: 
|1.  c.  Ailn  n-  and  the  other  Creek  states  then  became  sub- 
ject to  Maeed«n.  In  1  l'»  I',.  C.,  tirrece  was  reduced  to  a 
Koraan  province.  Athens  under  the  Roman  power  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  much  prosperity,  and  was  the  centre  of 
Grecian  philosophy,  literature,  and  art.  The  great  monu- 
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mcnts  of  the  age  of  Pericles  still  remained  in  their  original 
beauty  and  perfection.  The  Athenian  schools  of  eloquence 
and  philosophy  attracted  great  numbers  of  students  from 
Rome  and  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  Here  Cicero, 
Virgil,  and  Horace  received  part  of  their  education.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  population  of  ancient  Athena, 
which,  according  to  Xenophon,  was  the  most  populous  city 
of  Greece,  lie  states  that  it  contained  more  than  10,000 
honors.  Leako  estimate,"  the  population  at  102,000,  includ- 
ing the  Pine  us.  The  private  houses  were  small  and  poor 
compared  with  the  public  edifices.  Tho  climate  was  so 
genial  that  the  Athenians  passed  nearly  all  their  time  in 
the  open  air. 

Monument*  anif  Antf(/ttitifM. — At  the  W.  end  of  the  Acrop- 
olis  stood  the  PropyUea,  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Athe- 
nian art,  constructed  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  finished  in  432 
B.  C.  The  central  part  of  this  building  (called  Propyhca 
because  it  formed  a  vestibule  to  the  gates  by  which  the 
Acropolis  was  entered)  consisted  of  two  Doric  hexastyle 
porticoes,  covered  with  a  roof  of  white  marble.  Of  these 
porticoes  the  western  faced  the  city  and  the  eastern  the  in- 
terior of  the  Acropolis;  the  latter,  owing  to  the  rise  of  the 
ground,  being  higher  than  the  former.  They  wore  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  wall  pierced  by  five  gates  or  doors, 
which  were  the  only  public  entrance  into  the  Acropolis. 
Considerable  remains  of  the  Propylasa  are  still  visible. 
Passing  through  the  I'ropyhea,  we  come  to  the  Parthenon, 
or  temple  of  Athena  Parthenon,  regarded  a?  the  most  per- 
fect specimen  of  architecture  ever  executed.  It  was  de- 
signed by  Callicrates  and  Ictinus.  was  built  in  the  Doric 
order  of  white  Pentelic  marble,  and  was  completed  in  43S 
B.  C.  The  dimensions  were  228  feet  long,  101  feet  wide, 
and  fiti  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  pediment.  It  consisted 
of  a  cella,  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of  forty-six  columns, 
which  were  six  feet  two  inches  in  diameter  and  thirty-four 
feet  high.  Within  the  peristyle  at  either  end  there  was  an 
interior  rana;e  of  six  columns  five  and  a  half  feet  in  diam- 
eter. In  technical  language  this  temple  was  a  peripteral 
octastyle,  so  called  because  it  had  eight  columns  at  each 
front.  "Such,"  says  Leake,  "was  the  simple  structure  of 
this  magnificent  building,  which,  by  its  united  excellencies 
of  materials,  design,  and  decorations,  was  the  most  perfect 
ev«r  executed.  Its  dimensions  were  sufficiently  great  to 
give  an  appearance  of  grandeur  and  sublimity;  and  this 
impression  was  not  disturbed  by  any  obtrusive  subdivision 
of  parts.  .  .  .  There  was  nothing  to  divert  the  spectator's 
contemplation  from  the  simplicity  and  majesty  of  mass  and 
outline  which  form  the  first  and  most  remarkable  object 
of  admiration  in  a  Greek  temple."  The  whole  building 
was  adorned  within  and  without  with  exquisite  pieces  of 
sculpture,  the  grandest  of  which  was  a  colossal  statue  of 
Athena,  executed  by  Phidias  and  formed  of  ivory  and  gold. 
This  statue  stood  in  the  largest  apartment  of  the  cella.  Tho 
Parthenon  remained  almost  entire,  except  the  roof,  until 
1687,  when  Athens  was  besieged  by  the  Venetians.  A 
quantity  of  powder  which  the  Turks  had  placed  in  the 
cella  exploded,  and  reduced  the  centre  of  the  Parthenon  to 
a  heap  of  ruins.  The  columns  of  the  two  fronts  escaped, 
and  are  still  standing,  with- part  of  the  walls.  The  Erech- 
theum  ('Epex&fiov ),  standing  on  the  Acropolis,  was  a  beau- 
tiful temple,  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  the  most  revered  of  all 
the  sanctuaries  of  Athens,  being  connected  with  the  origin 
of  the  Athenian  religion.  It  was  completed  about  393 
B.  C.,  and  adorned  with  three  porticoes  and  columns,  many 
of  which  arc  now  standing.  Among  the  finest  edifices  of 
Athens  was  tha  Theseium  (e^aeioi/),  or  temple  of  Theseus, 
which  was  built  of  Pentelic  marble  about  465  B.  C.  Its 
architecture  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  it  was  surrounded 
by  a  peristyle  of  thirty-four  columns.  The  Theseium  is 
the  best  preserved  of  all  the  monuments  of  ancient  Athens. 
The  temple  itself  is  nearly  perfect,  but  the  sculptures  have 
received  much  injury.  The  site  of  the  Olympeurn,  or  tem- 
pleof  Jupiter  Olympius,  is  indicated  by  sixteen  gigantic  Co- 
rinthian columns  of  marble  standing  S.  E.  of  the  Acropolis. 
This  exceeded  all  other  temples  of  Greece  in  magnitude, 
being  354  feet  long  and  171  wide.  It  consisted  of  a  cella 
surrounded  by  a  peristyle,  which  had  ten  columns  in  front 
and  twenty  on  each  side.  The  peristyle,  being  double  in 
the  sides  and  having  a  triple  range  at  cither  end,  consisted 
of  120  columns  six  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  and  above 
sixty  feet  high.  Among  the  interesting  places  in  the 
suburbs  of  Athens  were  the  Academy — in  which  Plato 
taught,  and  which  long  continued  to  be  a  sanctuary  of 
philosophy — and  the  Lyceum,  over  which  Aristotle  pre- 
sided. Towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  Athens  began  to  decline.  In  1204  it  became  the  cap- 
ital of  a  duchy  which  during  the  fourteenth  century  belonged 
to  Naples.  In  1394  the  Florentine  Nerio  Acciajuoli  be- 
came duke  of  Athens,  and  his  family  held  this  position 
until  I45fi,  in  which  year  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks.  Dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  Turkish  rule  Athens  declined  more  and 


more,  and  had  a  population  of  only  0000  or  8000.  The 
ancient  monuments  were  falling  to  ruin,  and  the  city  itself 
presented  a  true  picture  of  the  demoralization  of  the  whole 
nation.  The  Greek  war  of  independence  was  the  cause  of 
great  destruction  to  the  city,  so  that  when  in  IS30  Attica 
was  incorporated  with  Greece,  the  city  was  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  heap  of  ruins.  But  when  in  1834  it  became 
the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of  G recce,  it  rapidly 
changed,  and  was  greatly  improved.  A  royal  palace,  300 
feet  in  length  and  280  feet  wide,  was  completed  in  1S43 
near  Mount  Lycabettus.  Among  the  finest  modern  build- 
ings are  the  university,  the  cathedral,  the  mint,  the  thea- 
tre, and  the  chamber  of  representatives.  The  university, 
founded  in  is.'iG.  has  about  forty  professors,  and  a  library 
of  nearly  90,000  volumes.  It  is  said  to  be  well  organized 
and  flourishing.  Athens  has  also  several  gymnasia,  and  a 
system  of  graded  free  schools.  Since  the  liberation  of 
Greece  from  the  Turkish  yoke  the  Hellenic  people  h;m- 
been  animated  by  an  ardent  desire  to  regenerate  their 
country  by  the  promotion  of  education.  Athens  has  a  good 
harbor,  the  ancient  Pintuis,  now  called  Drako.  Pop.  in  IS70, 
48,107.  Pop.  of  the  Pineus,  in  1870,  1  1,019.  (See  LKAKK, 
"Topography  of  Athens,"  1S41  :  STI  ART  and  RKVKTT, 
"Antiquities  of  Athens,"  4  vols.,  1762-1810  :  GKUTE,  "  His- 
tory of  Greece;"  WORDSWORTH,  "Athens  and  Attica,"  ]H3f>; 
MURK,"  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece,"  1842;  K.  0.  MULLRR, 
article  Attica  in  Erseh  and  Gruber's  "  EncyklopUdiej" 
Bit  ETON,  '*  A  then."  1868;  WKLCK  EU," ;Tagcbueh  finer  gricch- 
ischen  Keise."  I.SOO.)  REVISED  BY  H.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Ath'ens,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  Ohio.  Area,  430 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  E.  by  the  Ohio 
River,  and  drained  by  the  Iloekhocking.  The  surface  is 
hilly;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Grain,  wool,  and  tobacco  are  ex- 
tensively raised.  Salt  is  made  from  salt-wells.  A  bed  of 
coal  underlies  the  whole  county  and  is  extensively  worked. 
Iron  is  found  in  this  county,  which  is  intersected  by  the 
Marietta  and  Cincinnati  R.  R.  Capital,  Athens.  Pop. 
23,768. 

Athens,  a  township  of  Dallas  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  3565. 

Athens,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Limestone  co.,  Ala.,  is 
on  the  Nashville  and  Decatur  R.  R.,  27  miles  W.  N.  W. 
from  Huntsville.  On  Sept.  23,  1864,  the  Confederate  gen- 
eral Forrest,  with  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  invested  the 
town,  held  by  Colonel  Campbell,  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Tenth  U.  S.  Colored  Troops,  and  600  men,  and  demanded 
its  surrender,  which  was  finally  made  just  as  reinforce- 
ments were  on  their  way.  The  place  was  again  occupied 
by  U.  S.  forces,  and  again  attacked  by  the  Confederate 
general  Buford  Oct.  2-3,  1S64,  but  this  time  the  place  was 
firmly  held  by  Colonel  Slade,  of  the  Seventy-third  Indiana, 
and  Buford  repulsed.  Athens  has  two  weekly  newspapers. 
Pop.  887;  of  Athens  township,  2618. 

Athens,  a  city  of  Clarke  co.,  Ga.,  on  the  Oconee  River, 
the  north-western  terminus  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Georgia  R.  R.,  which  connects  it  with  Augusta,  114  miles 
distant,  and  the  southern  terminus  of  the  North-eastern 
R.  R.,  now  being  constructed  to  Rabun  Gap,  which  will 
connect  with  the  West  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  University  of  Georgia,  the  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Lucy  Cobb  Institute,  several  other  schools  of  a 
high  grade,  and  a  number  of  common  schools.  It  has  10 
churches,  2  banks,  1  insurance  company,  2  cotton-factories, 
1  foundry,  1  street  railway,  1  gas  company,  4  fire  compa- 
nies, and  4  newspapers  and  periodicals.  In  the  contiguous 
country  arc  four  or  five  cotton-mills  and  other  manufacto- 
ries. Pop.  4251. 

J.  H.  CHRISTY,  ED.  "SOUTHERN  WATCHMAN." 

Athens,  a  township  of  Ringgold  co.,  la.     Pop.  502. 

Athens,  a  post-village  of  Menard  co.,  111.     Pop.  351. 

Athens,  a  post-township  of  Somerset  co.,  Me.  It  is 
the  seat  of  an  academy,  and  has  manufactures  of  lumber, 
etc.  Pop.  1540, 

Athens,  a  post-township  of  Calhoun  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
1294. 

Athens,  a  township  of  Gentry  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2211. 

Athens,  a  post-village  of  Greene  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  29  miles  below  Albany  and  op- 
posite the  city  of  Hudson.  It  is  the  southern  terminus  of 
a  branch  of  the  Central  11.  R.  Lime,  limestone,  bricks,  and 
ice  are  extensively  produced.  Pop.  1793;  of  Athens  town- 
ship, 2942. 

Athens,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Athens  co.,  0.,  is  on 
the  Iloekhocking  River,  and  on  the  Marietta  and  Cincin- 
nati R.  R.,  41  miles  W.S.  W.  of  Marietta.  It  is  the  south- 
eastern terminus  of  the  Columbus  and  Hocking  Valley 
R.  R.,  which  connects  it  with  Columbus,  76  miles  distant. 
Hero  is  the  Ohio  University,  founded  in  1804;  also  a  na- 
tional hank,  two  weekly  papers,  and  a  State  lunatic  asylum. 
Pop.  1696;  of  township,  3277.  ED.  "  MESSK.HOKH." 
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Athena,  a  township  of  Harrison  oo.,  0.     Pop.  1232. 

AthciiH  (borough  and  township),  Bradford  co.,  Pa.,  cm- 
braces  l!n-  junction  of  the  North  liranch  of  the  Susquc- 
hannii  with  III ••  rhenium:  (once  called  Ti";;a  I  Ki\iT.  Athens 

w as  early  known  as  "  Tioga  "  or  "  Tinga  1'oinl,"  and  wan 
tin-  mo-t  important  trailing  post  in  the  region.  The  canal 
once  ii-ed  ali'ii'^  the  BoKjneliMiDa  titnl  Chcuuing  is  now 

a!i;in.|»n:'il  linm  Klmira  to  I'ittston,  HTM!  its  bank  is  occu- 
pied liy  tin'  Lelii^li  Valley  It.  I!.  Company,  lessee  of  the 
Pronsylvftnt*  and  New  Vnrk  C;iinil  and  R.  K.  Company. 
Tin-  lth:ir:i  and  Athens  It.  It.,  ninl  also  the  Southern  C'cn- 
tr.'il  K.  11.  (to  Owcgo  and  Aiiluirn.  N.  V.;,  unite  with  the 
Lehi^h  Valley  H.  It.  at  Savers,  in  \tln-n,-  lownship.  The 
iHMoiiL'll  is  1.'  mile*  \.  of  Towanila,  thr  comity  "'lit,  and 

•t  miles  S.  from  \Vmcilei  \th.n-  lownship  including 
the  S.  |iurt  of  Wnvcrley  village,  whieh  in  mostly  in  N.  Y. 
Thei  c  is  a  post-office  at  Athens  borough,  and  one  at  Orcutt's 
>.,  in  the  N.  \V.  part  of  the  township  ;  a  national  hank 
;in<l  t \\ o  weekly  papers  in  the  borough,  and  a  saving*  bank 
in  South  Wavcilcy  1 1  he  \.  end  ot  I  he  township) ;  two  bridges 
over  Ilif  Chemunc;.  two  over  tlie  Susquehamm,  and  several 
mills,  faeturies,  etc.  Athens  has  the  oldest  academy  in  the 
>:i,  anil  h:i«l  Xathanaol  1*.  Tallmadge  among  its  early 
tutor-.  Joshua  I;,  liiil. lin^s  was  born  at  Queen  Esther's 
Finis,  below  the  borough,  during  the  migration  of  his 
parents  I'roni  Connecticut  to  the  \Ve-tcrn  Ki  wrra.  "Span- 
ish Hill,"  S.  W.  of  Wavcrloy,  had  u  fortification  on  its  sum- 
mit, the  origin  ot' which  is  unknown.  The  region  is  one  of 

historical    interest     Mini    physical     beantv.       Pop.    in    1870, 

borough,  Olij;  township.  22Uj  total.  MSI. 

ED.  OK  '' GLEANER." 

Athens,  a  township  of  Crawford  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  I.'tl7. 

Athens,  a  post-village,  capital  of  McMinn  co.,  Tenn., 
on  thr  Kast  Tennessee  Virginia  and  Georgia  R.  R.,  55 
miles  S.  \V.  of  Knn\\illo.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper, 
and  is  the  seat  of  East  Tennessee  Wesleyan  University. 
I'op.  974. 

Athens,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Henderson  oo.,  Tex., 
I7K  miles  N.  of  Houston,  and  180  miles  N.  E.  of  Austin  City. 
I'op.  140, 

Athens,  a  post-township  of  Windham  co.,  Vt.    P.  295. 

Ath'erinc  (Alheri'na),  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family 


Athcriue,  or  European  Sand-Smelt. 


AtherinidiG.  related  to  the  mullet.  They  have  more  than 
twice  as  ni  in v  i  ertebric  as  the  mullet,  are  about  six  inches 
long,  and  have  a  broad  silvery  band  along  each  flank. 
i:enus  comprises  many  species  which  abound  in  the 
Mcditcnancan.  The  .t  th, -rinn  prenbyler  is  sold  in  England 
under  the  name  of  »w<-/«.  Those  of  the  U.  S.  coast  are 
calle.l  ••  silversides  "  and  "sand-smelts."  They  are  mostly 
small  lishes. 

Atherosperma'cca:  [from  Atkrrnnperma,  the  name 
of  one  of  the  genera],  the  name  of  a  natural  order  of  incom- 
plete aromatic  exogenous  shrubs  found  in  Now  Holland 
and  South  AmeriiM,  remarkable  for  having  their  flowers  in 
a  cup-shaped  involucre,  and  the  peculiar  anthers  of  Lau- 
rac,>;c. 

Ath'erton  (CHARLES  GORDON),  an  American  politician, 
born  at  Amherst,  X.  II.,  July  4,  1804.  Ho  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  IS'JL*.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  1837-43. 
He  procured  in  |S;;s  the  passage  of  a  resolution  that  all 
petitions  or  papers  relating  to  slavery  should  be  laid  on  the 
table  without  being  debated,  printed,  or  referred.  In  1843 
and  ','10  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  U.  S.  Died 

Nov.     I.,.     I 

Atherton  (CHARI.KS  Hi -MHIRKV),  born  at  Amherst, 
N.  11.,  Aug.  14, 1773,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1794, became 

a  lawyer,  and  was  an  enthusiastic  I-'cderalist.  He  was  a 
member  of  Congress  from  New  Hampshire  (1815— 17).  Died 
at  Amherst.  N.  II.,  Jan.  8,  1853. 

Athcrton  (IIiMruuKV  ).  i\  native  of  England  who  emi- 
grated to  Massachusetts  about  ll'too.  lie  hceumc  a  major- 
general,  an<l  was  employed  in  negotiations  with  the  In- 
dians. 'Died  Sept.  17.  1661. 

Ath'Iote,  phi.  Ath'letes,  or  Athle'tw  [Or.  ito.^, 
pin.  o9A<rrai].  a  term  applied  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  a  per- 
son who  contended  for  a  prize  in  public  games  as  a  wrest- 


ler, pugilist,  or  runner;  a  man  who  competed  for  honor  or 
other  rewards  in  co,,i,,.tsot   pM-M-ul  siiengih  oragililv. 

i    Whieh   the  athlel;,.  OOBUwUd  »i.-  lit  the  K'e'it 
"all"!  the    lthi,,|ii...     I-lhlliiali,     I'llllian.    uli.l 

Ncmcall     pinii-.       The    victor    in    these    gullies    »u-    t! 
with    extraordinary    honor.      II.     .nt.i,   I    hi>    until. 
through  a  breach  made  in  the  wall  tor  t; 
his  statue  wan  creeled  in  a  public  place.      I'lut.,  und  other 
eminent   philosophers  took  purl    in   alhl.  •  At 

Koine  the  iithletie  formed  .1  . '..liege  or  corporation. 

Athlone  ( A  i  hi  nun,  i.  r.  '•  ford  ot  ih.-  moon  "),  a  market- 
town  of  Ireland,  on  both  sides  of  the  liver  Shannon,  about 
67  miles  \V.  of  hiiblin.  is  chietly  in  the  conn!  . 
meath  and  partly  in  Koscnmm.m.  It  is  on  the  railway 
from  Dublin  to  Galway,  and  about  two  miles  S.  of  Lough 
Itee.  The  Shannon  is  navigable  for  steam,  r-  above  this 
i  town.  Athlone  Castle,  built  in  tin  -reign  o|  King  John,  hai 
been  converted  into  an  important  military  position.  I".  0617. 

Ath'ol,  a  thriving  manufacturing  village  ol 
oo.,  Mass.,  in  a  township  of  the  same  name.     It  is  at  the 
junction  of  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  and  the  Spring- 
field Athol  and  North-eastern   R.  Rf.     It  contains  three 
nost-officcs,  two  weekly  papers,  one  national  and  one  savings 
bank,  and  five  churches.   Cottons,  woollens,  lumber,  it 
ware,  castings,  and  many  other  goods  are  manufactured.    P. 
3517.        K.  W.  WATERMAN,  I'm.  AMI  En.  "CHRONICLE." 

Ath'ole,  DUKES  OP,  and  marquesses  of  Tullihardino 
(170.1),  and  of  Athole  (1076) ;  earls  of  Tullibardine  (1606), 
of  Athole  (1029),  and  of  Stratbtay  and  Strut  bardic  (1703); 
viscounts  of  Halquhidar  (1676),  of  Glenalmond  and  Glon- 
lyi.n  (I7«3):  Barons  Murray  (1604) ;  Barons  Balqnhidder 
(1606);  Barons  Balvcnie  and  Uask  (1678,  in  Scotland); 
Barons  Strange  of  Knocklyn  (1628,  in  England):  Baron* 
Percy  (1722,  in  Great  Britain);  Barons  Murray  of  Stanley 
(1786,  in  Great  Britain);  Earls  Strange  (1786,  in  Great 
Britain);  Lords  Glcnlyon  (1821.  in  the  I  nited  Kingdom). 
— .KuiN  JAVKS  llriiii  lltsnv  SrnvART-Mi  IIIIAT,  the  sev- 
enth duke,  was  born  Aug.  6, 1840,  and  succeeded  his  father 
in  1864.  The  dukedom  takes  its  name  from  Athole,  a  dis- 
trict in  Perthshire,  Scotland. 

Athor,  Athyr,  or  Hct-hcr,  an  Egyptian  goddesi, 
the  daughter  of  Ra,  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  Aphro- 
dite of  the  Greeks.  The  cow  was  regarded  as  her  symbol. 

A'thos,  Mount  (called  llngi<>»  (hot  ("AyioF 'Opot) 
by  the  modern  Greeks,  and  Monte  Sunto  by  the  Ital- 
ians ;  both  names  signifying  "  holy  mountain  "),  a  cel- 
ebrated mountain  of  Greece,  at  the  extremity  of  tho 
peninsula  of  Chalcidice  (which  extends  into  the  Jf.fa- 
an),  80  miles  S.  E.  of  Saloniea.  It  rises  abruptly  to 
the  height  of  6350  feet  abovo  tbo  sea.  Xerxes,  king 
of  Persia,  cut  a  canal  through  the  narrow  isthmus 
which  connects  the  peninsula  with  the  mainland,  to 
avoid  the  dangerous  navigation  around  the  promon- 
tory. In  the  Middle  Ages,  Mount  Athos  was  occu- 
'•  pied  by  numerous  monasteries  (whence  the  modem  Greek 
and  Italian  names),  and  was  a  celebrated  seat  of  learning. 
Here  were  preserved  the  remains  of  famous  libraries  which 
furnished  to  scholars  many  valuable  Greek  manuscripts. 
A  number  of  monks,  estimated  at  6000,  still  reside  on  Ibis 
mountain,  which  abounds  in  beautiful  scenery.  Recently, 
the  Russians  have  gained  considerable  influence  among  the 
monks.  The  Russians  formerly  submitted  to  all  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Greek  monks.  Of  late,  however,  they  have 
increased  so  much  that  the  Russian  monks  now  have  a  ma- 
jority in  two  monasteries.  (See  GASS,  "  Zur  Gcschichte  der 
Athoskloster,"  1865.) 

Atitlan',  a  lake  and  volcano  of  Central  America,  80 
miles  N.  W.  of  Guatemala.  The  lake  a  24  miles  long,  10 
miles  wide,  and  nearly  2000  feet  deep.  The  volcano  is 
12,500  feet  high,  in  hit".  14°  30'  38"  N.,  lon.91°  12'  47"  W. 
The  town  of  Santiago  de  Atitlan  is  on  the  8.  side  of  the 
lake. 

Atkarsk',  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Sara- 
tov, 50  miles  N.  W.  of  Saratov.     Pop.  in  1887,  8311. 
At'kins,  a  township  of  Coosa  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  543. 
A t'kinson,  a  post-township  of  Henry  co.,  III.    P.  1 1 32. 
Atkinson,  a  post-township   of  Piscataquis  co.,  Me. 
Pop.  810. 

Atkinson,  a  township  of  Worcester  co.,  Md.    Pop.  1312. 
Atkinson,  a  post-townphip  of  Roekingham 
It  has  an  academy.     Atkinson  DC-pot  is  a  station  on  the 
Boston  and  Main*  R.  R.,  37  miles  N.  of  Boston.     Pop.  of 
township,  488. 

Atkinson  (ARCHIBALD),  born  in  Isle  of  Wight  co.,  Va., 

Sept.  13,  17«2,  studied  law  at  William  and  Mary  College, 

served  as  an  officer  in  the  war  of  1SI2,  held  prominent 

State  offices,  and  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Virginia 

.     Ih  •  1  .Ian.  10,  1872. 
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Atkinson  (THEODORE),  horn  at  Newcastle  in  1697,  be- 
came chief-justice  of  New  Hampshire  in  17^4.  Died  in  1779. 

Atlnn'ta,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Fulton  county,  and  the 
present  capital  of  Georgia.  It  is  the  great  railroad  centre 
of  the  Southern  States.  It  owes  its  existence  as  a  city  to 
these  great  channels  of  overland  transportation,  which  con- 
verge at  the  site  on  which  it  has  sprung  up  and  grown  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  In  1S4.'!,  where  Atlanta  now  stands 
was  an  unbroken  forest,  but  it  in  a  few  years  afterwards 
became  the  terminal  point  of  several  important  and  exten- 
sive railroads,  to  wit:  the  Georgia  R.  R.,  171  miles  in  length, 
from  the  city  of  Augusta,  and,  by  means  of  the  South  Car- 
olina and  Hamburg  It.  U.,  connecting  Atlanta  with  Charles- 
ton ;  the  Macon  and  Western  R.  R.,  101  miles  in  length, 
from  Macon,  thus  connecting  it,  by  means  of  the  Georgia 
Central,  with  Savannah  ;  the  Atlanta  and  West  Point  R.  R., 
S6  miles  in  length,  connecting  it  by  other  routes  with  Mont- 
gomery and  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  New  Orleans;  the  Western 
and  Atlantic  It.  It.,  138  miles  in  length,  connecting  it,  at 
Dalton  and  Chattanooga,  by  other  routes,  with  KnoxviUo, 
Greenville,  and  other  points  in  East  Tennessee,  Nashville 
in  Middle  Tennessee,  and  Louis  villa  in  Kentucky,  and 
Memphis  in  West  Tennessee :  the  Air  Lino  R.  It.,  connect- 
ing it  with  Richmond,  Va.,  and  with  several  intervening 
towns  and  cities  of  note  and  distinction.  From  the  same 
common  terminal  point  there  is  now  being  constructed  the 
Georgia  (treat  Western  R.  It.,  which  when  completed  will 
bring  it  in  connection  with  the  inexhaustible  coal-fields  of 
Alabama. 

Atlanta  has  sometimes  been  called  the  "  Gate  City."  The 
first  corporate  name  given  to  it  was  '*  Marthasville/*  in 
honor  of  the  daughter  of  Hon.  Wilson  Lumpkin,  ex-gov- 
ernor of  the  State.  It  was  not  until  1845  that  the  Georgia 
and  Western  and  Atlantic  II.  Its.  were  completed  to  this 
place.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  first  settlements  were 
made.  In  1847  a  charter  was  granted  for  the  municipal 
government  of  the  new  town  under  the  new  name  of  "the 
city  of  Atlanta."  The  population  was  then  about  2500. 
The  new  name  was  suggested  by  J.  Edgar  Thomson,  the 
then  chief  engineer  of  the  Georgia  R.  R.,  but  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  It.  The  idea  of  the  name  oc- 
curred to  him  from  the  geographical  position  of  the  place. 
It  is  immediately  on  the  dividing  ridge  separating  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  from  those  of  the  South  Atlantic  slope. 
The  elevation  of  Atlanta  is  ]  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  its  latitude  a  little  S.  of  34°  N.  It  is  on  a  high  ridge, 
hence  its  climate  is  comparatively  mild  and  delightful  at 
all  seasons,  the  thermometer  seldom  rising  in  summer  above 
90°  or  falling  below  15°  in  winter.  Its  atmosphere  is  dry, 
pure,  and  healthy.  These  facts  have  doubtless  contributed 
greatly  to  its  growth,  thrift,  and  prosperity.  When  the 
other  connecting  roads  were  completed  it  became  the  centre 
of  an  immense  interior  trade.  In  1850  its  population  had 
more  than  doubled  in  three  years,  and  in  1859  it  was  esti- 
mated at  over  17,000. 

During  the  late  war  Atlanta  was  the  theatre  of  many 
important  events.  This  was  the  objective  point  of  Gen. 
Sherman  in  his  famous  campaign  of  1864.  After  intiny 
sanguinary  conflicts  in  his  progress  from  Dalton  (from  the 
7th  of  May  to  the  last  of  August),  he  finally  succeeded  in 
reaching  his  goal  and  taking  possession  of  the  city  on  Sept. 
2.  This  he  held  until  Nov.  15,  when  he  set  out  upon  his 
grand  "  march  to  the  sea."  Before  starting  on  this  move- 
ment he  compelled  all  the  inhabitants  to  leave,  and  by 
general  conflagration  left  the  city  in  ruins.  But  after  the 
war  was  over  new  life  and  energy  animated  the  place.  As 
early  as  the  fall  of  1865,  Atlanta,  Phoenix-like,  was  ''rising 
from  her  ashes."  In  1867  her  population  was  thought  to 
be  quite  as  large  as  it  was  in  1859.  In  1S(JS,  by  the  new 
constitution,  made  in  pursuance  of  the  requirements  of  the 
reconstruction  acts  of  Congress,  it  was  established  as  the 
future  capital  of  the  State.  Since  then  it  has  continued  to 
grow  and  prosper  with  its  former  wonderful  rapidity.  In 
1870,  according  to  the  Federal  census  of  that  year,  its  en- 
tire population,  "white  and  black,  was  22,789.  Its  popula- 
tion is  now  (1873)  estimated  at  over  30,000.  Its  real  estate 
is  now  valued  at  nearly  $1), 000,000.  Several  magnificent 
churches  have  recently  been  erected  which  would  be  orna- 
ments to  any  city  in  the  Union,  while  the  Kimball  House 
as  a  hotel,  in  si/,e  and  dimensions,  in  interior  arrangements, 
as  well  as  grandeur  of  external  structure,  stands  without  a 
rival  in  the  Southern  country.  It  has  three  national  banks, 
three  daily,  five  weekly,  and  four  monthly  periodicals. 
Space  will  not  allow  details  as  to  the  various  and  nume- 
rous mechanical  and  manufacturing  enterprises  which  now 
distinguish  the  energy  and  spirit  of  the  place,  such  as  work- 
shops, factories,  foundries,  and  furnaces  of  all  sorts.  One, 
however,  of  these  should  not  be  omitted ;  that  is,  the  Scho- 
field  Rolling-Mill.  with  its  nail-factory,  etc.  This  mill  turns 
out  all  kinds  of  railroad  and  merchant  iron.  It  gives  em- 
ployment to  several  hundred  operatives,  and  is  said  to  con- 


sume forty  tons  of  coal  per  day,  and  produces  400  tons  of 
pig  iron  per  month. 

Atlanta  is  no  less  distinguished  for  its  educational  than 
its  industrial  enterprises.  The  Oglcthorpe  University  has 
been  removed  from  near  Milledgeville  to  this  place;  besides 
this,  it  has  the  North  Georgia  Female  College,  the  Atlanta 
Medical  College,  the  Atlanta  University  ( colored),  Moore's 
Southern  Business  University,  Eastman's  Business  College, 
English  and  German  select  school,  Orphans*  Free  School, 
Storr's  School  (colored),  and  one  of  the  best  general  systems 
of  public  schools  to  be  found  in  any  of  tin-  Slates.  Atlanta  is 
also  now  a  port  of  delivery  ;  the  last  Congress  made  a  liberal 
appropriation  for  the  erection  of  a  custom-house  here,  and 
at  no  distant  day  it  may  be  expected  that  this  great  centre 
of  domestic  trade  will  likewise  become  noted  as  an  empor- 
ium of  foreign  commerce  throughout  that  extensive  region 
of  country  over  which  its  network  of  railroad  connections 
gives  it  such  wonderful  facilities  for  distribution. 

ALEX.  II.  STEPHENS,  ED.  "ATLANTA  CONSTITITTION." 

Atlanta,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Logan  co., 
Til.,  on  the  St.  Louis  Alton  and  Chicago  R.  R.,  39  miles 
N.  N.  E.  from  Springfield.  There  are  two  steam  flouring 
mills,  one  carriage  and  wagon  factory,  five  churches,  two 
hotels,  one  newspaper,  and  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
school  buildings  in  Central  Illinois.  Pop.  of  township,  2339. 
A.  W.  Bitiucs,  ED.  "Aiuns." 

Atlan'tes  [for  etymology  see  below],  in  architecture, 
are  statues  of  figures  of  the  male  human  form  used  instead 
of  columns  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  latter 
called  them  Tclamones.  Atlantea  is  merely  the  Latin  plural 
form  of  Atlas,  whose  shoulders  are  said  to  have  supported 
the  heavens.  Similar  female  figures  are  called  Caryatides. 

Atlantic,  a  county  in  the  S.  S.  E.  of  New  Jersey,  bor- 
dering on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Area,  620  square  miles.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  Little  Egg  Harbor  River,  and 
intersected  by  Great  Egg  Harbor  River.  The  surface  is 
level;  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  near  the  sea  is  marshy.  Dairy 
and  garden  products  are  extensively  raised.  The  C;nnden 
and  Atlantic  R.  R.  passes  through  this  county.  Capital, 
May's  Landing.  Pop.  14,093. 

Atlantic,  a  post-village  of  Cass  co.,  la.,  on  the  East 
Xislmnhatona  River,  and  on  the  Chicago  Rock  Island  ami 
Pacific  It.  R.,  79  miles  W.  by  S.  from  DCS  Moines.  It  has 
a  national  bank  and  two  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  1200. 

Atlantic,  a  township  of  Monmouth  co.,  N.  J.  Pop. 
1713. 

Atlantic,  a  township  of  Accoinack  co.,  Va.    Pop.  4111. 

Atlan'tic  Cit'y,  a  fashionable  watering-place  of  Atlan- 
tic co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  00  miles  S.  E.  of  Phila- 
delphia, with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Camden  and 
Atlantic  R.  R.  This  road  was  opened  in  July,  1S54.  since 
which  time  many  large  hotels  have  been  erected  here.  Pup. 
1043. 

Atlantic  City,  a  post-village  of  Swcetwater  co.,  Wy., 
4  miles  N.  E.  of  South  Pass  City,  is  on  Rock  Creek.  It 
has  rich  placer  gold-mines  and  an  aqueduct  several  miles 
long. 

Atlan'tic  O'cean  [Lat.  Atlan'tfcus  (J^'anu* :  (\\-.\\T- 

AdpriK)}  $a.\aa<ra.  or  'AT^avrtKOv  Tre'Aayo?  ;  GIT.  A  tion'tin'-ln n 
Meer']  is  that  part  of  the  ocean  which  separates  America 
from  Europe  and  Africa,  and  extends  from  the  Arctic 
Circle  to  the  Antarctic  Circle.  Its  extreme  breadth  is  about 
5000  miles,  and  its  area  about  half  that  of  the  Pacific.  The 
part  N.  of  the  equator  is  called  the  North  Atlantic,  and 
that  on  the  S.  side  of  that  line  the  South  Atlantic.  The 
following  bodies  of  water  are  parts  of  the  Atlantic  :  the  liny 
of  Biscay,  the  German  Ocean,  the  Irish  Sea,  the  Baltic, 
j  Hudson's  Bay,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  Its  chief  affluents  are  the  Amazon, 
La  Plata,  Orinoco,  Mississippi,  and  St.  Lawrence  in  Amer- 
ica; the  Niger,  Senegal,  and  Congo  in  Africa;  and  the 
Rhine,  Loire,  and  Tagus  in  Europe.  The  portion  of 
America  which  is  drained  into  the  Atlantic  is  vastly  greater 
than  that  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Pacific.  The 
greatest  depth  of  the  Atlantic  yet  discovered  is  about  five 
miles.  The  main  feature  of  the  Atlantic  basin  seems  to  be 
a  deep  valley,  which,  with  an  average  depth  of  20,000  feet 
or  more,  extends  along  and  parallel  to  the  coasts  of  America. 
The  so-called  telegraphic  plateau  between  Newfoundland 
and  Ireland  has  an  average  depth  of  12,000  feet.  This  is  a 
remarkable  ridge  about  400  miles  wide  and  1  (iiO  miles  long. 
(See  DEEP-SEA  SOUNDINGS.)  The  chief  currents  of  the 
Atlantic  are  the  Equatorial  Current  and  the  Gulf  Stream. 
The  former  moves  from  the  Bay  of  Benin  westward  along 
both  sides  of  the  equator  with  a  mean  velocity  of  about 
thirty  nautical  miles  a  day,  but  in  some  places  the  velocity 
is  much  greater.  Its  breadth  varies  from  200  to  400  miles. 
Near  Cape  St.  Roque  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which,  called  the  Brazil  Current,  runs  southward,  and  the 
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other,  called  the  Guiana  Current,  flows  north-westward  to 

the  Caribbean  Si-;i.  Tin-  Hull'  Stream  originates  in  the 
(iull  "I  .Me.Men.  pOMM  between  Florida  iiinl  I'ulm,  and 

fllJWS  a  loll  i:  ill'-  ro.tl-t  lit  till-  I.  S.  M  illl  a  \  rl'.rit  V  lit'  11 1  in  lit 
ei^litv  miles  :i  ihiy.  ^railu.illy  expanding  in  Vulunie.  A- 
it  proceeds  iniri  liwiinl  its  (cloeily  iiml  tempera)  me  l.otli 
I, •, -,-, -use.  It-  nil  breadth  is  about  :;..0  miles.  Kcacllitig 

the  hitihule  "I  New  York,  it  gradually  turn-  to  Hie  K., 
anil  CI-O-M-S  til  •  , \lliiiitie  tu  the  A/.'ires.  where  it  divides. 
The  northern  branch  flows  to  the  Itritish  I  -I*--,  and  the 
other,  turning  southward,  is  swept  back  by  the  I'm 

the  \iirtll  Kquatorial  I 'ill-rent  to  the  liilll 'o I  -\li--\il-i .  Thus 
is  t'lirmeil  near  the  liliilille  of  the  North  Alhintic  a  great 
whirlpool  or  eddv,  which  accumulates  a  mass  of  matt  • 
\Me-l  <  If  it*  iKit'in*}.  It  is  maintained  Ky  some  that  this 
weed  has  its  origin  at  or  near  the  place  where  it  is  found  in 
.-ml,  aliiiiidaiii-e.  while  others  think  that  it  is  drought  here 
bv  tin-  in-ill  Hi  ul  tin-  wind  and  water.  This  part  of  the  tea, 
v.iii.-li  is  ealled  .l/oi- iiVNii;-;/'!""",  is  said  to  he  1'iill, 000  square 
miles  in  extent.  The  water  nf  the  Gulf  Stream  is  sometimes 
twenty  decrees  warmer  I  ha n  tlial  oft  lie  adjacent  ocean.  On  is- 
suing from  the  ( I  ul  f  of  Mexico  it  is  of  a  dark -blue  color.  This 
stream  euntritiiites  greatly  to  temper  the  climate  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  Sailing-vessels  from  the  U.  S.  to  Kurupe 
take  advantage  of  the  (lull1  Stream,  and  often  make  the 
vo\aL,'e  in  twenty-three  days;  tho  voyage  in  the  other 
direction  is  nut  often  performed  in  loss  than  thirty  days, 
nnd  the  average  duration  is  about  forty  days.  The  voyage 
friiin  New  York  to  Kurope  is  favored  by  the  prevalence 
nl  S.  \V.  winds,  as  well  as  by  tho  Gulf  Stream.  In  the 
intertropical  regions  of  tho  Atlantic  the  trade-winds  pre- 
vail with  great  regularity,  blowing  nearly  westward.  (See 
HI-KAN.)  REVISED  BY  A.  J.  SCIIKM. 

Atlantic  Telegraph.  See  TKI.FOIIAPH,  by  Pitor. 
Kn\v  Mm  ('.  PirKKiiiNG,  15.  S.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Atlan'ticville,  a  post-village  of  Southampton 
township,  SuH'olk  co.,  N.  Y.,  near  the  S.  shore  of  Long 
Island.  Pop.  179. 

Allan/tides  [Gr.  'ArAM-rilfc],  in  classic  mythology, 
the  daughters  of  Atlas.  They  were  also  called  Hcs- 
perides,  Pleiades,  and  Hyades.  (See  HKSI*KRIDES.) 

Allan  ti«,  tho  name  of  a  large  island  which,  ac- 
eiirding  to  an  ancient  tradition  that  was  credited  by 
tho  Greek  geographers,  was  situated  in  the  Atlantic 
U,  i  an  W.  of  Africa.  One  of  the  earliest  writers  who 
mentions  Atlantis  is  Plato,  who  states  that  an  Egyp- 
tian priest  gave  Solon  a  description  of  it.  Plato  gives 
a  beautiful  picture  of  this  island,  to  which  ho  adds  a 
fabulous  history.  Nino  thousand  years  before  the 
time  of  Plato,  Atlantis  was  (so  the  legend  ran)  pop- 
ulous nnd  powerful,  and  conquered  the  western  part 
of  Kurope  and  Africa.  An  earthquake  afterwards 
caused  it  to  sink  in  the  ocean.  (See  RuDBBCKj  "  Al- 
lan) ica,"  4  mis..  1675-98;  BAII.I.Y,  "  Lettres  sur 
1'Atlan  do  Platon  ;"  and  CABLI,  "  Lettrcs  Am£ricaines.") 

At 'las  [dr.  "ArAat],  a  mythical  personage,  said  to  be  a 
son  of  .lapetus  and  Clymene,  and  a  brother  of  Prometheus. 
He  was  represented  tiy  the  ancient  Greek  legends  as  a  leader 
of  the  Titans  in  tho  war  against  Jupiter,  for  which  offence 
he  was  condemned  to  support  tho  vault  of  heaven  on  his 

head  or  shoulders.  Ai rding  to  some  writers  who  have 

rationalized  the  myth,  he  was  a  king  who  acquired  great 
skill  in  astronomy. 

Atlas,  in  anatomy,  the  first  cervical  vertebra,  the  piece 
of  the  vcrtelnal  column  nearest  to  tho  skull.  It  forms, 
with  the  occipital  bone,  the  joint  on  which  the  head  moves 
in  bowing.  It  turns  on  the  pivot  of  the  second  cervical 
vertebra,  the  "axis,"  when  wo  look  from  side  to  side. 

Atlas  [so  railed  because  some  early  collections  of  maps 
had  prefixed  a  picture  of  Atlas  upholding  the  sphere],  a 
volume  containing  a  collection  of  maps,  usually  including 
more  or  less  descriptive  letter-press.  The  name  was  prob- 
ably first  applied  as  the  proper  title  of  such  a  book  by  Ge- 
rard Mercator  ( IJIL'-'.U)  to  his  "Atlas,"  published  in  the 
ynir  of  his  death.  Among  tho  best  atlases  arc  tho  works 
of  Stielor  (in  German,  French,  Swedish.  Finnish.  Italian, 
etc.),  of  Menke,  Spruner,  lierghuus.  Sydow,  and  others, 
illustrating  not  only  geography  proper,  but  history,  eth- 
nography, p-olo^y,  astronomy.  Imtany,  and  other  sciences; 
and  tile  works  of  A.  K.  .lohtiston.  lllaek.  nnd  numerous 
others  in  (Jreat  Hritain.  Among  the  oldest  American  at- 
luefl  ure  tho-e  of  Matthew  Carey  and  Iturr's  "Atlas  of 
New  York,"  lioth  valuable  and  well  executed  for  the  times. 
The  number  of  American  atlases  in  later  years  is  very 
great,  the  most  complete  and  widely-known  being  "John- 
son's Family  Atlas  of  the  World,"  containing  a  \  cry 
thorough  treatise  upon  physical  geography  hv  1'rof.  Ar- 
nold Guyot.  Ph.  !>.,  LL.D. 

Atlas,  a  post-township  of  Pike  co.,  111.     Pop.  1 JS4. 


Atlas,  a  pout  township  of  Uenesee  co..  .Mich.     I'.  1501. 

AtlaS     Mountains,    a      mountain    -\-t.  m     of     Africa, 
mostly  in    Moroic-i,  and   Algeria.  c-Mends   troni    I'api 
on  the  Atlantic  to  Cape    lion  on  the  Mediterranean.      It    I- 
a  congeries  of  mountain-,  sometime-  isol.i'- 
connected,  with  many  irregular  branches.     Tin 
divided  into  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser   \lla-.  the  lat 
which  is  nearer  to  the  Mediterranean.     'I  |,,.ini 

of  the  system  is  in  Morocco,  and  is  estimated  al  l.;.iuin  1,1  t 
above  the  sen.  Mount  Miltsin  rises  to  11,400  feet.  The 
mineral  resources  have  not  been  explored  completely,  but 
numerous  metals  are  found. 

At'lce  (\VASIIIM;TOV  I,.),  M.  D.,  an  eminent  physician 
and  surgeon,  wan  bom  at  Lancaster.  Pa..  I-',  I..  L'L'. 
graduated  as  M.  D.  at  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1S2D, 
practised  at  Mount  Joy  and  Lancaster,  and  was  professor 
of  medical  chemistry  at  the  Jefferson  College,  Philadelphia, 
1844-52.  He  has  published  more  than  eighty  medical  and 
scientific  monographs,  etc.,  but  is  especially  distinguished 
for  his  great  number  of  successful  operations  in  ovariotomy. 

Atmosphere  [from  the  Or.  drfuic.  "  vapor,"  and  o^aipa, 
a  "sphere"),  the  aeriform  fluid  envelope  which  surrounds 
the  earth  or  any  celestial  body.  That  of  the  earth  is  the  only 
one  with  which  we  are  familiar.  It  is  composed  of  air  (a 
mixture  of  77  parts  by  weight  of  nitrogen  and  21  of  oxygen), 
with  variable  proportions  of  carbonic  acid,  aqueous  vapor, 
and  ammonia,  the  latter  in  exceedingly  small  amounts.  (For 
its  physical  properties  see  AcxirsTirs,  by  PROP.  O.  N.  ROOD, 
A.  M.,  and  PXKI-MATICS;  see  also  CLIMATE,  STORMS,  and 
WINDS,  by  PROF.  ARNOLD  GUYOT,  PH.  D.,  LL.D.) 

Atmospheric  Engine.    See  HOT-AIR  ENGINE. 

Atmospheric  Railway.    See  PNEUMATIC  RAILWAY. 

Atoll',  or  Atoln,  a  name  which  the  natives  of  the 


Atoll. 


Maldive  Islands  give  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  island  that 
occurs  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  parts  of  the  Pacific.  It  is 
a  low  circular  reef  of  coral,  enclosing  a  lagoon,  which  in 
many  instances,  but  not  all,  communicates  with  the  ocean 
by  a  narrow  inlet,  or  by  more  than  one.  (See  article  on 
CORAL  ISLANDS,  by  PROP.  ARNOLD  Guvor,  PH.  D.,  LL.D.) 

At'oni  [Lat.  at'nmvi;  Or.  iroitot,  "that  which  cannot 
be  cut,"  "indivisible,"  from  a,  priv.,  and  T^»r»,  to  "cut," 
to  "  divide"],  a  minute,  indivisible  particle  of  matter.  Ac- 
cording to  one  theory  of  speculative  philosophy,  matter  is 
infinitely  divisible.  On  the  other  Land,  many  modern 
chemists  maintain  that  all  matter  consist'  of  ultimate,  in- 
divisible, and  indestructible  particles.  They  believe  that 
all  the  atoms  of  each  clement  have  the  same  weight  and 
form,  bat  the  atoms  of  different  elements  have  unequal 
weights.  Many  scientific  men  suppose  that  all  atoms  are 
spherical.  The  tendency  of  recent  scientific  research  has 
been  to  prove  that  the  chemical  atom  and  physical  atom 
are  not  identical.  (See  ATOMIC  WEIGHTS  and  CHEMISTRY.) 

Atomicity.    See  CHEMISTRY. 

Atomic  Theory.    Sec  CHEMISTRY. 

Atom'ic  Vol'ump  of  a  gas  is  the  space  occupied  by  a 
quantity  of  it  proportional  to  its  atomic  weight.  It  is  as- 
certained that  1  equivalent  or  16  grains  of  oxygen  at  80° 
F.,  and  at  a  barometric  pressure  of  30  inches,  occupy  46.6 
cubic  inches;  1  equivalent  or  1  grain  of  hydrogen  occupies 
46.7  cubic  inches:  and  1  equivalent  or  35.5  grains  of 

chlorine  occupy  46.2  cubic  inches  :  i seijuently  the  atomic 

volume  of  hydrogen,  chlorine,  and  oxygen  is  the  same. 
Other  gases  exhibit  a  similar  relation,  and  an  attempt  has 
lately  been  made  to  carry  out  an  analogous  relation  in  re- 
gard to  liquids  and  solids. 

Atom'ic  Weights,  or  Chem'ical  Equivalents, 
the  proportions  by  weight  in  which  chemical  element-  unite. 
One  clement  must  be  selected  as  the  starting-point  of  the 
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series,  and  an  arbitrary  value  affixed  to  it,  and  thereafter  all 
the  other  elements  can  have  their  values  awarded  to  them 
according  to  the  proportional  amounts  in  which  they  com- 
bine. It  can  be  demonstrated  that  a  given  amount  of  one 
element  is  equivalent  to,  and  serves  the  same  purpose  in 
combining  with,  a  second  element  as  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  a  third  substance.  Hydrogen  is  by  some  writers 
taken  as  1,  an<l  all  the  other  elements  arc  represented  by  a 
quantity  which  is  the  minimum  amount  in  which  they  unite 
with  I  of  hydrogen.  By  others  oxygen  is  regarded  as  the 
starting-point  of  the  scries,  and  is  called  100,  whilst  the 
other  elements  have  a  proportional  number  attached.  (For 
a  table  of  the  atomic  weights,  see  CHEMISTRY.) 

Atomiza'tion.  In  practical  medicine  this  is  the  very 
minute  subdivision  of  liquids  for  inhalation  or  application 
to  the  throat.  It  was  first  introduced  in  France  by  Salcs- 
Girons.  It  is  etVeeted  by  forcing  a  fine  jet  of  liquid  against 
either  a  solid  body  or  a  strong  current  of  air,  so  as  to  con- 
vert it  into  diffused  spray.  Bergson,  for  instance,  applied 
to  this  use  the  tubes  used  as  udnrators  to  spread  perfumed 
liquids  through  the  air.  Two  glass  tubes  with  minute  ori- 
fices are  fixed  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  that  the  end 
of  the  upright  tube  is  near  and  opposite  to  the  centre  of  the 
orifice  of  the  horizontal  tube.  The  upright  tube  being 
plai-ed  in  the  liquid  to  be  atomized,  air  is  forcibly  blown 
through  the  horizontal  one.  The  current  of  air  passing 
over  the  outlet  of  the  upright  tube  rarefies  the  air  in  the 
latter,  causing  a  rise  of  the  liquid  through  it,  and  its  very 
minute  subdivision  (atomizatton,  ncbulization,  pulveriza- 
tion) as  it  escapes.  Siegle  has  applied  steam-power,  gen- 
erated by  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp,  to  the  propulsion  of 
vapor  for  atomimtion.  Richardson's  hand-ball  spray-pro- 
ducer is  a  simpler  apparatus,  constructed  essentially  upon 
the  same  principle.  One  of  its  uses  is,  by  the  rapid  evap- 
oration of  ether  or  rhigolcnc,  to  produce  a  great  degree  of 
cold  for  local  anfentheeia  (i.  c.  to  annul  sensibility  in  a  part 
for  a  surgical  operation). 

Atonement..  I.  THE  WORD. — 1.  The  etymology  and 
usage  of  the  English  word.  (1)  Supposed  to  be  derived 
from  "  at-one-ment,"  and  its  earlier  signification,  "  recon- 
ciliation.;" (2)  at  present  universally  used  in  the  sense  of 
"satisfaction  for  an  offence,"  "expiation."  (  Webnter  and 
Worcester.)  2.  In  the  authorized  English  version  the  word 
occurs  only  once  in  the  New  Testament  (Rom.  v.  11),  and 
there  represents  «araAAay>),  "  reconciliation."  In  the  Old 
Testament  it  occurs  frequently,  translating  13. 3,  to  "cover 
with  sacrificial  blood,"  and  hence  to  "expiate,"  to  "ap- 
pease," to  "  purge  away."  3.  The  biblical  equivalents  of 
the  word  in  the  Old  Testament,  D'"\33,  "expiation."  In 
the  New  Testament:  (1)  As  it  respects  God,  iAo<r«t<r0au,  to 
"propitiate"  (1  John  ii.  2  and  iv.  10);  (2)  as  it  respects 
sin,  to  "  expiate  "  (Heb.  ii.  11) ;  (3)  as  it  respects  the  sin- 
ner, ayopii{Mi'.  to  "redeem"  (by  blood,  Rev.  v.  9),  and 
AuTpooO*,  to  "  ransom  by  substitution"  (1  Pet.  i.  18;  1  Tim. 
ii.  6). 

II.  THE  DOCTRINE.  1.  Patriotic. — The  biblical  view 
above  presented  has  always  prevailed  in  the  Church  as  the 
basis  of  religious  experiencer  It  was,  however,  but  im- 
perfectly discriminated  as  a  logical  conception  by  the  early 
teachers.  From  an  exaggerated  conception  of  the  inde- 
pendence and  power  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  many  of  the 
Fathers,  as  Irenseus,  Origen,  and  even  Augustine  and 
Jerome,  etc.,  founded  on  such  texts  as  Col.  ii.  15  and  Heb. 
ii.  14  the  notion  that  Christ  by  his  sufferings  rendered 
satisfaction  to  Satan,  who  had  acquired  rights  of  conquest 
over  the  human  race. 

2.  The  Anselmic. — The  doctrine  which  was  from  the  be- 
ginning the  living  principle  of  the  devotional  writings  of 
all  Church  teachers  and  of  all  liturgies  and  hymns,  and 
which  since  his  time  has  been  taught  in  the  authorized 
creeds  of  all  sections  of  the  Church,  was  first  systematically 
unfolded  by  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1093-1 109), 
in  his  tract,  "  Cur  Deus  Homo."  He  teaches  that  the  es- 
sential moral  perfection  of  the  divine  nature,  which  is 
immutable,  necessarily  demands  the  punishment  of  sin — 
that  sin  is  an  intrinsic  and  infinite  evil.  The  law  is  con- 
sequently unreliable,  and  the  penalty  must  be  executed 
upon  the  sinner  unless  a  substitute  (1)  personally  free  of  all 
legal  demands  and  (2)  of  sufficient  dignity  is  willing  to  be 
punished  in  his  stead.  This  condition  is  answered  only  by  a 
IV:-  mat  once  divine  and  human — i.e.  a  divine  Person  w'ho 
has  assumed  a  human  nature.  Christ  made  atonement  for 
the  sins  of  men  by  vicariously  suffering  the  legal  penalty 
of  death  to  which  they  were  condemned,  and  thus  expiated 
the  guilt  of  sin  and  propitiated  the  justice  of  God. 

(1)  This  was  in  substance  taught  from  the  beginning. 
Athanasius  (d.  373),  "  Contra  Arianos,"  i.  60,  etc. :  "  Laden 
with  guilt,  the  world  was  condemned  of  law,  but  the  Logos 
assumed  the  condemnation,  and  suffering  in  the  flesh  gave 
salvation  to  all."  Augustine  (d.  430),  "  De.  Pec.  Mer.," 


i.  56;  Gregory  the   Great  (d.  604),  "Mor.  in  Job."    17  : 
46. 

(2)  The  same  doctrine  is  taught  in  the  standards  of  the 
Homan  and  the  orthodox  Greek  churches,  "  Cone.  Trent.," 
sess.  6,  ch.  7  :  "  Jesus  Christ,  who  when  we  were  enemies 
merited  justification  for  us  by  his  most  sacred  passion  on 
the  tree,  and  satisfied  God  the  Father  for  us."  "  Cat.  Rom.," 
ii.  a,  61! :  "  Orthodox   Conf.  of  Apos.   East.  Church,"  by 
Petrus  Mogilas  (A.  D.  1642) ;  Winer,  p.  85. 

(3)  The  same  doctrine  is  taught  in  the  confessions,  lit- 
urgies, and  hymns  of  every  branch  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  churches:    "Formula  Concordise"  (Lutheran); 
Hase,  "  Libri  Symbolic!,"  p.  684  ;  "  Heidelberg  Cat.,"  Ques. 
60;  "Second  Helvetic  Conf.,"  ch.  15;  "  Gallic  Conf.,"  art. 
18  ;  "  Belgic  Conf.,"  art.  22 ;   "  Westminster  Conf.,"  ch.  8, 
§  5 ;  "  Liturgy  and   Articles   of  the  Church  of  Kngland," 
art.  28,  art.  HI  :  "  The   offering  of  Christ,  once  made,  is 
that  perfect  redemption,  propitiation,  and  satisfaction  for 
all  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  both  original  and  actual." 

3.  Abelard  (d.  1142)  first  systematically  developed  what 
has  since  been  known   as  the  "  moral  influence  tneory  of 
the  atonement."     Ho  regards  the  love  of  God  as  the  sole 
principle  determining  him  in  his  provision  of  redemption 
for  sinners.     All  that   God's   nature  or  will  requires  of  a 
sinner  as  prerequisite  to  forgiveness  and  happiness  is  re- 
pentance and  reformation.     As  rebellious  men  are  obsti- 
nately indisposed  to  this  repentance,  aiM  are  afraid  to  trust 
liis  favor,  God  by  his  alliance  with  human  nature  in  Christ, 
and  by  his   surrender  of  him  to  death,  makes  such  an  ex- 
hibition of  his  love  for  man  as  awakens  man's  love  for  and 
trust  in  him,  and   so  disposes  man  to  repentance.     This 
view  is  essentially  the  doctrine  of  the  Socinians  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  (Racovian  Cat.)  and  of  modern  Unitarians, 
and  of  such  Trinitarians  as  Maurice,  Jowett,  and  Bushnell. 

4.  The  "governmental  theory  of  the  atonement"  was 
first  propounded  by  Hugo  Grotius  (d.  1645)  in  his  work 
against  the  Socinians,  "  Defensio  Fidei  Catholieas  de  Satis- 
factione   Christi."     He  taught  that  the  moral  law  under 
which  men   are  held,  including  precept  and  penalty,  is  a 
positive  product  of  the  divine  will.     '1  he  right  of  waiving 
or  relaxing  its  demands  is  therefore  an  element  of  God's 
prerogative  as  moral  sovereign.     But  since  this  gratuitous 
remission   of  the  penalty   in  case  of  some  sinners  would 
weaken  the   motives  restraining  the  subjects  of  the  divine 
government  in  general  from  disobedience,  by  affording  nn 
example   of  impunity,  the  BENEVOLENCE  of  God    requires 
that  he  should  make  such  an  example  oS  suffering  in  Christ 
as  will  indubitivcly  exhibit  his  determination  not  to  allow 
sin  to  pass  in  any  case  without  signal  marks  of  his  dis- 
pleasure.    This  doctrine  has  never  been  accepted  by  any 
historical   Church  as  an  adequate  rationale  of  the  atone- 
ment, nor  has  it  been  embodied  in  any  creed,  but  it  has 
been  frequently  adopted  by  several  schools  of  theologians 
— e.  i/.  the  snpcrnaturalists  of  the  last  age  in  Germany,  as 
St'audlin,  Flatt,  and  Storr,  and  in  America  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, Jr.,  Smalley,  Maxey,  Dwight,  Einmons,  and  Park. 

5.  The  "  mystical  theory,"  which,  existing  in  various 
forms,  may  be  generally  stated  thus :  That  the  reconcilia- 
tion effected  by  Christ  is  brought  about  by  the  mysterious 
union  of  God  and  man  accomplished  by  the   incarnation, 
and  not  by  his   sacrificial  death.     This  was  held  by  the 
Platonizing  Fathers,  by  followers  of  Scotus  Erigena  during 
the  Middle   Ages,   by   Osiander  and   Schwenkfeld  at   the 
Reformation,  and  by  the  school  of  Schleiermacher  aiming 
modern    German    theologians.      (See  PROF.  ED.   PAKKS'S 
"Atonement;"  DR.  SHEDD'S  "Hist,  of  Christ.  Doctrine;" 
RITSCHL'S  "  Hist,  of  Doc.  of  Reconcil.;"  SOHAFF'S  "Hist. 
Chr.  Ch. ;"  WATSON'S    "  Institutes ;"  WINER'S  "  Comp.  of 
Docs,  of  Christendom  ;"  OUTRAM,  "  De  Sac. ;"  HASE,  "Libri 
Symbol.;"  NIEMKYER,  "Collec.  Conf.")       A.  A.  HOIIOE. 

Atra'to,  a  river  of  South  America,  in  U.  S.  of  Colombia, 
rises  near  the  Cordillera,  flows  northward  through  Choco, 
ami  after  a  course  of  about  300  miles  enters  the  Gulf  of 
Paricn  by  several  mouths.  It  is  navigable  for  small  vcs- 
reU  about  Mil  miles,  and  traverses  a  region  rich  in  gold. 
In  1857  the  government  of  the  U.  S.  sent  an  expedition  to 
explore  a  route  for  a  ship-canal  from  the  Atrato  to  the 
Pacific.  It  is  stated  that  the  rainy  season  continue?  all 
the  year  in  the  valley  of  this  river.  In  1870-72  the  explo- 
rations under  the  direction  of  Capt.  Sclfridge,  IT.  S.  navy, 
have  been  resumed,  and  all  the  routes  between  Panama  :.nd 
the  Atrato  examined,  with  results  far  from  realizing  the 
hopes  entertained  of  a  favorable  route. 

A'treus  [Gr.  'ATpeiis],  an  ancient  and  celebrated  king 
of  M yceiui',  was  called  a  son  of  Pelops.  He  was  the  father 
of  the  famous  Atridie — i.  e.  Agamemnon  and  Mcnclaus. 
The  story  of  Atreus  and  his  family  was  embellished  by  the 
ancient  fabulists  and  tragic  poets  with  many  wild  legends, 
involving  horrible  crimes  and  calamities. 

Atri'des  [Gr.  'Arpti&ifi],  plural  Atri'diE  ['Arpti&u],  a 
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patronymic  from  Atrtui,  signifies  a  son  or  descendant  of 

Atreus.      The  name  in  tin-  singular  is  more  usually  applied 
to  Agamemnon,  but  the  pluial  i-  u-<-  I  to  -1-  -innate  tho  two 
.iiiemiion  and   M.  i 

A'triuiti,  a  Latin  word  M^III!\  in^  a  court,  a  halt.  In 
Unman  architecture  111"  iilriuin  wa-  :ui  entrance  hull  or 
rnit  nil  apartment,  which  »;i.-  tin-  pi  im-ipal  part  of  a  private 

1 ....     lii  I  lii-  I'M, m  the  family  livi-il  ami  look  their  meals. 

Here  M ond  l  he  I. ale-  and  Penates  and  here  I  he  fema.. 
\iinl-  \MTI-  employed  in  weaving  and  olher  labors.  The 
atrium  was  also  used  art  11  waiting-room  for  clients  and 
other  visitor*.  In  eeele-iast  ieal  a  i  vhi  teer  ure  tho  term  dc- 
nolcs  an  open  space  l.el'.ire  a  church,  forming  |>art  of  tho 
narlhex  i. r  ante-temple. 

At 'ropiiir,  or  Atro'pill9  a  peculiar  alkaline  principle 
obtained  li-iini  the  .\ir«j><i  ll>-/t't>li,uu<i,  i*  very  p" 
exists  in  all  purls  of  the  plant.  A  very  minute  portion  of 
it  has  the  power  t..  dilute  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  Atropine 
is  coinpo.-ed  of  carbon,  70.98;  oxygen,  16.36;  hydrogen, 
T.Sii  ;  and  nitrogen.  I..-::. 

A'trypll  [from  the  <!r.  a.  priv.,  and  rpiimj,  a  "  foramen," 
1.  e.  "  without  a  foramen  :"  an  object  ionahle  name,  since 
it  is  not  true  of  those  shells],  a  genus  of  fossil  brachiopod 

shells   which    closely    resenil.lc     111"    '/'.  n  linllllla.       It    had    a 

perforation  for  the  passage  of  the  peduncle,  by  which  the 
animal  attached  itself  to  foreign  hodies.  Many  species  of 
it  hii"  lieen  de-crined,  the  most  of  which  are  Silurian, 
many  Devonian,  but  all  palaeozoic. 

Altiirli'inciit  [Fr.  •ttdbmnllj  the  apprehension  of  a 
per.-un  or  sci/.ure  of  u  thing  by  virtue  of  a  writ  or  order 
i  li,  a  mini  or  ju<l>,r'-  under  authority  of  law.  The 
word  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  process  itself.  In 
respect  to  property,  the  term  is  usually  applied  to  seizure 
on  m.  *iic  process.  Attachment  was  originally  one  of  the 
common  hi\v  means  of  obtaining  an  appearance  in  an  ac- 
timi  hy  the  defendant.  In  some  of  tho  States  a  plaintiff 
can  at  the  commencement  of  any  action  to  recover  money 
attach  the  property  of  the  defendant  as  a  security  for  tho  pay- 
ment of  the  judgment  expected  to  bo  recovered ;  and  in  case 
of  reeo\er\  the  property  is  to  be  applied  in  satisfaction  of 
the  jiiil  .'incut.  I !ut  i  he  more  usual  rule  is  that  there  can  be  no 
sci/.ure  nt  property,  except  in  specified  cases,  till  the  rights 
of  the  p ariies  have  heen  settled  by  judgment  of  tho  court. 
The  exi-eptiims  are  ehietly  in  eases  where  the  defendant  is 
a  non-resident  or  a  fraudulent  debtor,  or  is  attempting  to 
:d  or  remove  his  property  for  the  purpose  of  defraud- 
ing or  di'hi  \  ing  his  creditors.  An  attachment  is  said  to  be 
foreign  w  here  a  creditor  attaches  property  in  the  hands  of  a 
third  person  belonging  to  his  debtor,  or  a  debt  due  from 
a  third  person  to  such  debtor.  Tho  name  is  said  to  arise 
from  the  fact  that  the  proceeding  is  often  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  a  debt  against  a  non-resident. 
In  smile  of  the  Kastern  States  this  proceeding  is  called 
"  trustee  process ;"  in  other  States  it  is  generally  known  as 
"garnishment."  meaning  a  warning.  Foreign  attachment 
was  terh  ed  from  local  customs  in  London  and  other  cities, 
anil  formed  no  part  of  tho  general  law  of  England. 

2.  Ai/aiatt  Ike  1'erum. — This  is  issued  against  officers  of 
the  court  tor  any  misconduct  or  neglect  of  duty,  and  against 
any  one  who  has  been  ^nilly  of  contempt  of  court.  The  ob- 
jeet  of  tho  attachment,  is  to  bring  the  guilty  party  actually 
before  the  court.  He  has  I  hen  an  opportunity  to  show  cause 
why  he  sleuild  not  be  found  guilty,  or,  in  legal  language,  to 
"purge  himself  of  the  contempt."  If  ho  cannot  do  this, 
he  is  subject  to  such  punishment  as  the  law  permits  and 
the  court  may  award.  T.  W.  DWICHT. 

Attain'der  [Old  Fr.  iiiinludre,  to  "stain"],  in  law,  is 
the  extinction  of  civil  rights  as  tho  consequence  of  a  judi- 
cial s  -nti'iicc  uf  death  for  a  capital  crime.  From  this  mo- 
metii  the  criminal  \vas  deemed  to  be  legally  dead,  incapable 
of  bringing  an  action  except  to  reverse  the  attainder, or  of 
appearini,'  in  court  as  a  witness.  Its  two  most  important 
con-e.|ucnces  are  forfeit  ure  and  corruption  of  blood.  The 
effect  nt  forfeiture  upon  the  offender's  land  was  such  that 
it  related  back  lo  Ihe  linn-  of  the  riiminission  of  the  offence, 
and  avoided  intermediate  sale>.e\iu  to  piinhascrs  in  good 
faith.  The  coiiseijiii  m  e  of  corruption  of  blood  was  that 
the  pel-sun  attainted  was  incapable  ot'  inheriting  himself  or 
of  transmitting  an  estate  by  inheritance  tn  another.  Thus, 
it'  a  L;I  amitai  her  iivvueil  land,  and  a  son  were  attainted,  his 

•.dan!  could  not  inherit  from  the  gramlfathi  i 
thoiiL'h  the  son  wore  dead  when  the  land  passed  from  the 
grandfather.  This  harsh  rule  is  now  modified  in  Kngbind 
alutc.  Forlcitnrc.  except  ill  cases  of  t] ca-nn  nnd  mur- 
der, does  not  extend  in  the  ease  of  c-tatc-  nf  land  beyond 
Ihe  natural  lite  of  the  offender.  l!\  the  I".  S.  ( ''institution 
no  attainder  ot'  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or 
forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 
Ill  OEM  of  rebellion  the  U.S.  might  regard  Ihe  rebels  either 
as  belligerents  or  trail. irs.  In  the  former  aspect  of  tl" 


they  would  not  bo  hound  by  the  restriction  just  referred  to, 

but  might,  under   the    rules   of  public    law   app. 
state   of  war.  confiscate  their   properly.      It.  IIHU.MI,  the, 
w.  r>-  treated   a-    -nl.jiets   and   as   guilty  of  Irea-on,  tho   re- 
striction of  the  Constitution  w.o.H  become  op.  i.iti\.-. 

Altaluipas,  at  tuk'a-paw,  a  large  and  fertile  .1 
in  the  MINI  hern  part  of  Louisiana,  comprising,  according  to 
old   maps,  several   parishes.      It   pi 

of  sugar  and  molasses.    Though  oft.  i.t.r-ation, 

the  name  has  no  legal  existence,  and  is  not  ctnplov' 
the  census. 

Atla'la.  a  county  of  the  central  part  of  Mi--i--ip|.;. 
Area,  fl  mile-,  li  is  bounded  on  tho  \V.  by  the 

l'.i_-  i:iaek  Kiver,  and  intersected  by  the  Yukamnkhni 
Yockanockarn  i  t  're.-k.    The  Mirta.-e  is  undubiting  or  r 
le\il;   a  part  of  the  soil   i-  fertile.     Cattle,  grain,  im. 
cotton,  wool,  and  potatoes  are  the  chief  crops.     Capital, 
Kosciusko.     Pop.  14,776. 

Attn'lra,  a  genus  of  palms  of  numerous  species,  n 
of  tropical   South   America.     They  generally  have  lolly. 
:-\  liinliical.and  smooth  sfems,  but  some  are  stcmless.  Their 
large  pinnate  leaves  are  used  for  thatching,  mats,  etc.   The 
fruit  is  a  nut  enclosed  in  a  dry  fibrous  husk.     The  .l^../... 
riimpta  bears  an  eatable  fruit  about  as  large  as  a  goose  ogg. 
Tho  loaf-stalks  of  Attain  fuiti/cra,  which  grows   in 
maritime  parts  of  Brazil,  and  is  there  called  piassahn.  yield 
a  fibre  much  used  to  make  cordage  which  is  very  strong  and 
durable  in  salt  water. 

At'lnlus  I.,  king  of  Pcrgamus,  was  born  26»  B.  C. 
He  succeeded  his  cousin,  Eumcncs  I.,  in  241  B.  C.,  defeated 
the  Hauls  who  had  occupied  Galatia,  and  became  an  ally 
of  the  Romans  in  a  war  against  Philip  of  Maceib.n.  He 
was  reputed  a  wise  ruler  and  able  general.  Died  in  1!<7. 

Attalus  II.,  surnamed  PIIILAIIKI.PHIS, born  about  220 
B.  C.,  was  the  second  son  of  Attalus  I.  Ho  succeeded  his 
brother,  Eumcncs  II.,  in  I. "ill  B.  C.,  was  a  constant  ally  of  the 
Romans,  and  patronized  arts  and  sciences.  Died  in  138, 

Attalus  (FLAVITS  Piuseis),  a  Roman  emperor,  born 
probably  in  Ionia,  was  converted  from  paganism  to  Arian- 
isin.  Ho  was  prefect  of  Rome  when  that  city  was  cup 
tured  by  Alaric  in  409  A.  I  >..  and  was  proclaimed  emperor 
by  that  conqueror  in  the  same  year.  He  was  deposed  by 
Alaric  in  110,  and  banished  hy  Honorius  in  416  A.  D. 

At  'la  man,  or  llrt'man,  tho  title  of  the  chiefs  of  tho 
Cossacks,  formerly  elected  by  the  people.  (See  COSSACKS.) 
After  the  revolt  of  Mazeppa  the  office  was  suppressed  by 
the  czar  of  Russia  until  1750.  Catharine  II.  abolished  the 
office  among  the  Cossacks  of  tho  Ukraine ;  among  those  of 
tho  Don  it  still  exists,  but  its  prerogatives  have  been  great- 
ly reduced.  The  heir-apparent  of  the  Russian  crown  is 
principal  attaman  of  the  Cossacks,  hue  thero  arc  numerous 
subordinate  chiefs  having  the  same  title. 

At'tar  of  Ro'ses  [from  the  Arab,  t'rr,  "  perfume  "].  the 
oil  or  essence  of  Rota  ctntifolia  and  its  varieties.  Ham 
damaacena  and  Rota  motchata.  It  is  prepared  by  distil- 
lation of  the  petals  in  Persia,  India,  and  other  F.asicrn 
countries,  whence  it  is  exported  in  small  vials.  It  is  very 
costly,  and  is  often  adulterated  :  100,000  roses,  from  in. mil 
bushes,  are  said  to  yield  but  180  grains  of  attar.  It  is  often 
called  otto  of  roses.  That  of  Adrianople  is  called  the  best. 

At'terbury  (FRANCIS),  an  eminent  English  prelate, 
writer,  and  politician,  born  at  Middleton-Kcyms.  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, Mar.  6, 1662.  He  entered  Christ  Church.  Ox- 
ford, in  1680,  graduated  in  1687,  and  became  lecturer  in 
St.  Bride's  Church,  London,  in  1691.  Having  gained  dis- 
tinction as  a  pulpit  orator,  ho  was  appointed  a  chaplain 
to  the  king.  He  was  the  author  of  a  witty  but  superficial 
"Examination  of  I ir.  llentley's  Dissertations  on  the  I 
tics  of  Phalaris,"  which  appeared  under  the  name  of 
"Charles  Boyle"  in  1608.  He  was  a  Jacobite  in  politics, 
and  a  zealous  defender  of  High  Church  doctrines.  He  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  Queen  Anne  in  1702.  dean  of  Carlisle 
in  1704,  and  bishop  of  Rochester  in  171:i.  His  turbulent 
and  imperious  temper  several  times  involved  him  in  diffi- 
culties, and  his  hopes  of  promotion  were  blasted  by  tho 
death  of  Queen  Anno  in  I'll.  He'  was  a  friend  of  Pope, 
Swift,  and  Bolingbroke.  In  Aug.,  1722,  he  was  committed 
lo  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  treason  as  an  accomplice 
I  in  plots  for  the  restoration  of  Ihe  Stuarts.  He  wu- 

Mcted  by  Ihe  House  of  Lords  in  .May.  17-'e.  and  was  con- 
'  demned  to  perpetual  banishment.    He  became  a  resident  of 
Paris,  where  he  died   Feb.  l.'i.  17.".!!.     Four  volume- 
sermons  were  published  in  174H.    I!  is  reputation  as  a  writer 
is  founded  on   his   sermons  and   letters,  which   hate   . 
literarv  merits.     iSeekis  "  Epistolary  I  '..rre-penden, -i ."  ! 
1    by    .1.    Ni.  hols:   f  it..u  is    ST  \<  KlliWME, 
••  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Francis  Atlerhury."  I7J 

At'tic  [I.at.  Ai'ti'-u-:  <!r.  •Arrutot],  pertaining  to  Attica 
or  to  its  capital,  Athens:  marked  l.\  such  qasditMl  as  were 
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characteristic  of  the  Athenians.  An  Attic  style  designates 
that  which  is  pure,  classical,  and  elegant.  Attic  base  is  the 
base  ot"  a  column  used  in  the  Ionic  tind  I'orinthiiin.  and 
sometimes  in  the  Doric,  orders.  Attic  wit  and  Attic  salt 
signify  H  poignant  and  delicate  wit  especially  characteris- 
tic of  the  Athenians. 

\ilir,  a  term  in  architecture  applied  to  a  low  story 
rising  above  the  cornice  that  terminates  the  main  elevation 
of  a  building;  a  sky-lighted  room  next  to  the  roof  of  a 
private  dwell  ing- ho  use. 

At'tica  [Or.  *ATTUCIJ],  a  state  of  ancient  (5 recce,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Bceotia,  on  the  E.  by  the  yEgean  Sea,  on  the 
S.  W.  by  the  Saronicus  Sinus,  and  on  the  W.  by  Megaris. 
It  occupied  a  triangular  peninsula,  at  the  S.  K.  extremity 
of  which  is  the  promontory  of  Sunium.  A  range  of  hills 
called  Mount  Citlueron  extends  along  the  northern  border. 
The  surface  is  diversified  by  limestone  hills  and  plains,  the 
soil  of  which  is  light  and  unproductive.  About  10  miles 
N.  E.  of  Athens  rises  Mount  Pentelicus,  which  has  on  alti- 
tude of  3884  feet,  and  contains  inexhaustible  quarries  of 
white  marble  of  a  superior  quality.  Among  the  prominent 
physical  features  of  the  country  are  Mount  Hymettus,  about 
;;.">(MI  (Vet  high,  and  Mount  Laurium,  whose  silver-mines 
have  recently  attracted  again  great  attention.  The  princi- 
pal streams  are  the  Cephissus  and  Ilissus,  which  (low  south- 
westward  into  the  Saronic  Uulf.  The  climate  is  dry  and 
extremely  pleasant.  The  chief  productions  are  wheat, 
olives,  figs,  and  grapes.  Kich  silver-mines  were  worked  at 
Laurinm.  Attica  was  very  advantageously  situated  for 
commerce,  and  was  at  one  time  the  greatest  maritime  pow- 
er of  the  world.  The  people  of  Attica,  who  belonged  to 
the  Ionic  division  of  the  Hellenic  race,  planted  colonies  in 
various  distant  lands.  The  region  which  they  colonized 
on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  called  Ionia.  The 
capital  of  Attica  was  Athens  (Athena1),  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Attica  were  citizens  of  Athens,  possessing  the  right  to 
assemble  in  the  capital,  and  take  part  in  the  legislative 
and  judicial  proceedings.  The  ancient  population  is  esti- 
mated at  500,000,  the  majority  of  whom  were  slaves.  Mod- 
ern Attica  is  deficient  in  forest  trees,  and  presents  an  arid 
and  rather  desolate  aspect,  except  in  spring.  (For  the  his- 
tory of  Attica,  see  ATHENS.)  ATTICA  and  B<EOTIA  form  a 
department  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Greece,  comprising 
Megaris  and  the  islands  of  Egina  and  Salamis.  It  has  an 
area  of  2481  square  miles.  The  soil  is  less  fertile  than  it 
was  in  ancient  times,  and  is  not  well  cultivated,  but  it  still 
produces  olives,  grapes,  and  some  wheat.  Pop,  in  1870, 
186,804, 

Attica9  a  city  of  Fountain  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Wabash 
River  and  Canal/and  the  Toledo  Wabash  and  Western  R.  K.. 
21  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Lafayette.  It  is  also  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  Indiana  North  and  South  R.  R.  It  has  a 
national  bank,  waterworks,  a  fine  public  school  building, 
three  wagon,  carriage,  and  plough  factories,  and  a  weekly 
newspaper.  Pop,  2273. 

B.  F.  HEGLER,  ED.  OF  "LEDGER." 

Attica,  a  township  of  Lapcer  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1620. 

Att ica,  a  post-village  ot  Wyoming  co.,  N.  Y.,  is  on 
Tonawanda  Creek  and  on  the  Attica  branch  of  the  Eric 
R.  H.,  ;i1  miles  E.  of  Buffalo.  It  has  several  churches,  two 
banking  offices,  and  a  weekly  paper.  Pop.  1333  ;  of  Attica 
township,  2546.  C.  F.  MELOY,  En.  OP  "NEWS." 

\llica,  a  post-village  of  Venice  township,  Seneca  co., 
0.  Pop.  370. 

At'ticus  (Tirus  POMPONITS),  an  accomplished  Roman  of 
the  equestrian  order,  born  in  109  B.  C.  During  the  war 
between  Sulla  and  Marius  he  remained  neutral,  and  passed 
many  years  (88-66)  in  Athens,  to  which  city  he  rendered  im- 
portant services,  lie  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero.  Hav- 
ing returned  to  Rome  in  65  B.  C.,  he  declined  to  take  part  in 
political  affairs,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  modera- 
tion, generosity,  and  mediatorial  spirit.  Ho  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  leaders  of  both  parties  that  divided  the  Ro- 
mans. He  wrote,  besides  other  books,  an  epitome  of  Roman 
history  called  "Annales,"  but  all  his  works  are  lost.  His 
daughter  was  the  wife  of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  the  emi- 
nent statesman.  Died  in  32  B.  C.  (See  CORN.  NEPO6,  "Life 
of  Atticus  :"  HtTLLEMANN,  *'  Diatribe  in  T.  Pomponium  At- 
tieum,"  1838.) 

At'tila  [Or. 'ATTi'Aas;  in  Ger.  Et'zel  or  At'zel;  in  Hung. 
Ethel?],  a  famous  barbaric  conqueror  and  king  of  the  Huns, 
wiis  a  son  of  Mundzuc  (or  Mundzuccus).  He  succeeded  his 
uncle  Roas  as  king  of  the  Huns  in  434  A.  D.,  his  subjects 
being  nomadic  hordes  who  occupied  Pannonia  and  Sarma- 
tia.  He  extended  his  dominion  by  conquest  over  Germany 
and  Scythia.  and  obtained  the  surname  of  THK  Sn>n:i;K  m 
(Joit.  The  Vandals,  Ostrogoths,  and  Gcpida?  fought  under 
his  banner.  In  447  A.  D.  he  invaded  the  Roman  empire 
of  the  East,  and  defeated  the  armies  of  Theodosius  II.,  who 


obtained  peace  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  after 
the  Huns  had  devastated  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  Mareian, 
who  succeeded  Theodosius  II.  in  450  A,  D.,  refused  to  pay 
tribute  to  Attila,  saying,  "I  have  gold  for  my  friends  and 
iron  for  my  enemies."  In  451  A.  D.  Attila  invaded  *«aul 
with  an  army  estimated  at  700,000  men,  and  besieged  Or- 
lr:uis  (A.urclianwn)t  which  was  relieved  by  the  approach  of 
a  Roman  army  commanded  by  Ae'tius.  Attila  retired  to 
Champagne,  and  awaited  the  enemy  on  the  Catalaunian 
plain,  near  the  site  now  occupied  by  Chalons-sur-Marne. 
Here  he  was  defeated  in  a  great  battle  by  the  combined 
armies  of  Ae'tius  and  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  in 
June,  451  A.  D.  It  is  stated  that  250,000  men  or  more 
were  killed  in  this  battle.  Attila  then  retreated  into  Ger- 
many. In  452  he  led  an  army  into  Northern  Italy,  which 
he  ravaged,  and  threatened  Rome.  The  emperor  Valen- 
tinian  III.,  unable  to  defend  his  capital,  invoked  the  media- 
tion of  Pope  Leo  I.,  who  had  an  interview  with  Attila.  and 
persuaded  him  to  grant  the  Romans  a  truce.  Attila  retired 
from  Italy,  and  died  in  Pannonia  in  453  A.  D.,  on  the  night 
after  his  marriage  with  Ildico.  He  was  buried  by  night,  and 
the  prisoners  who  dug  his  grave  were  killed,  in  order  that 
the  pkice  of  his  burial  might  be  kept  secret.  He  had  two 
sons,  named  Ellac  and  Dengezic.  His  actions  form  the 
principal  subject  of  the  "  Niebelungen-Lied."  (See  JOKNAN- 
DKS,  "  De  Rebus  Geticis;"  GIBBON,  '*  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,"  chaps,  xxxiv.  and  xxxv. :  WM.  HKIUIKKT'S 
epic  poem  entitled  "Attila,"  1828;  CALMMACIH-.S  EXPE- 
RIENS,  "  De  (iicstis  Attila1,"  1541  ;  FESSI.KK,  "  Attila,  Koiiig 
der  Hunnen,"  1794;  AMED£E  THIERRY,  "Attila  dans  les 
Gaules,"  1852.) 

At'tlcborough,  a  township  of  Bristol  co.,  Mass.,  30 
miles  by  railroad  S.  S.  W.  of  Boston.  It  has  one  national 
bank,  one  savings  bank,  two  public  libraries,  one  loan  and 
fund  association,  a  newspaper,  nine  churches,  two  hotels, 
and  two  high  schools.  Its  villages  arc  connected  by  tele- 
graph and  railway.  Here  are  extensive  manufactures  of 
jewelry,  calicoes,  clocks,  buttons,  braids,'etc.  Pop.  G769. 

ED.  OP  "CHRONICLE." 

Attor'ney  [Old  Fr.  attorner,  to  "prepare,"  to  "direct"], 
one  who  acts  for  or  on  behalf  of  another.  Attorneys  arc 
of  two  kinds — in  fact  and  at  law.  An  attorney  in  tact  is 
an  agent,  though  the  term  is  commonly  applied  to  one  who 
is  authorized  to  act  for  another  by  a  writing  called  a  power 
of  attorney.  An  attorney  at  law  is  one  who  is  author! /,<'d 
by  law  to  act  in  the  place  of  another  in  the  management 
or  conduct  of  law  proceedings.  In  England  the  term  is 
employed  to  denote  a  class  of  legal  practitioners  whose 
duties  are  preliminary  to  those  of  the  barrister,  who  con- 
ducts the  cause  in  court.  An  attorney  is  admitted  there 
after  a  prescribed  term  of  study,  on  passing  an  examina- 
tion directed  by  the  court.  Barristers  come  to  the  bar 
through  the  action  of  voluntary  societies  of  lawyers  which 
have  existed  for  several  centuries.  In  the  U.  S.  the  same 
person  is  in  general  admitted  both  as  counsellor  (answer- 
ing to  barrister)  and  attorney,  and  examined  in  the  same 
manner  and  under  the  same  authority  as  to  his  qualifica- 
tions to  perform  both  classes  of  duties.  An  attorney  is  an 
officer  of  the  court,  and  liable  to  be  punished  for  a  breach 
of  duty,  and  in  aggravated  cases  to  have  his  name  stricken 
from  the  roll,  and  thus  lose  his  right  to  practice.  His  duties 
to  his  client  require  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care.  He  is 
responsible  for  negligence  or  wilful  default  whereby  his  cli- 
ent sustains  loss  ;  for  example,  for  the  disclosure  by  him  of 
confidential  communications.  He  is  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion, and  has  a  lien  upon  his  client's  papers  or  securities 
in  his  possession,  and  upon  any  judgment  obtained  through 
his  exertions. 

Attorney-General  is  an  officer  under  the  English 
^(ivrnuiK-nt  whose  duty  it  is  to  prosecute  for  the  king  in 
criminal  matters,  and  to  manage  civil  actions  or  proceed- 
ings where  his  revenue  or  other  property  is  concerned,  as 
well  as  to  enforce  public  rights.  An  illustration  is  a  pro- 
ceeding for  the  establishment  of  charitable  foundations  by 
a  court  of  justice,  and  the  correction  of  abuses  in  their 
management.  The  U.  S.  and  the  respective  States  have  a 
public  officer  of  the  same  name,  with  similar  duties. 
Statute  law  affords  a  more  complete  definition  of  them. 

Attorney,  Power  of.  See  POWER  OF  ATTORNEY,  by 
PROF.  T.  W.  D  WIGHT,  LL.D. 

Attraction  [Lat.  attraetio,  from  ad,  "to,"  and  traho,  to 
"draw  "],  the  tendency  of  bodies  to  approach  each  other  and 
unite;  the  force  which  brings  bodies  together  and  resists 
their  separation.  The  principal  kinds  of  attraction  are — 
the  attraction  of  gravitation  (see  GRAVITATION)  ;  capillary 
attraction;  chemical  attraction  (see  AFFINITY)  ;  the  attrac- 
tion of  cohesion,  which  unites  the  particles  of  a  body,  and 
operates  only  between  two  portions  of  matter  that  are  in 
contact ;  and  magnetic  attraction  (see  MAGNETISM).  These 
attractions  are  divisible  into  two  classes — 1,  those  which 
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net  at  sensible  and  OHMOnM*  distances,  as  gravitation  anil 
magnetic  aiiriictinii  :  mnl  2.  those  which  extend  only  to  ex- 
tremely small  or  insensible  distance-,  as  chemical  attraction 
and  the  attraction  of  cohesion. 

ATTIIAI'TION  OF  Mm  M-UNH.  In  1771.  Mnskclync  made 
an  cx|ii!riiiieiit  on  the  mountain  Schehallinn,  in  Perthshire, 
to  uncertain  the  attraction  ,,|'  moun'.un-.  Thin  and  subse- 
quent experiments  have  established  the  fact  thai  mountain* 
,|,al,!i-  ,,r  producing  sensible  deflections  of  the  plumb- 
line-  <>t  a-trnnomieal  instruments. 

At'tribllte  [from  the  Lnt.  nllrihao  (composed  of  nt  for 

mi,  "In,"  and  frili'mt,  triln/'titui,  to  "^ive"),  to  "gi\e  to." 
to  "assign  "]  denoti-s,  primarily,  any  quality  or  power  which 
is  by  unhersal  consent  attributed  to  a  ln-in^.  Hence,  ue 
speak  of  tlir  ••  attributes  c,f  (Jod."  and  in  a  similar  manner 
uf  thus,'  nf  -nine  particular  man  or  of  the  human  nice.  In 
lii^'ii',  it  signifies,  tin-  opposite  of  iiibatiiM-e ,  and  the  same  as 
pfttlicutt, 

ATTRIBTTE,  in  the  fine  arts,  is  a  symbol  used  to  distin- 
guish and  characterize  certain  figures.  Thus,  the  trident 
is  the  attribute  of  Neptune;  the  caducous,  that  of  Mer- 
cury :  the  owl,  that  nf  Minerva.  Attributes  are  either  es- 
sential or  conventional.  Kssential  attributes  have  some  real 
relation  or  resemblance  to  the  object  or  idea  to  be  repre- 
sented. 

At'tncks  (CRISITS).  the  leader  of  the  mob  in  Boston 
which  attacked  the  British  troops  Mar.  6,  1770,  was  a 
mulatto  or  half-breed  Indian.  He  wan.  killed  in  this  affray, 
whieb  wa-  called  "the  Iloston  Massacre." 

VI  «  at  rr,  a  post-township  of  Portage  CO.,  0.     P.  1180. 

Atwnter  (CALEB),  born  at  North  Adams,  Mass.,  Dec. 
25,  I77H,  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1SIIJ.  became  a 
lawyer,  went  to  Ohio  in  1811,  resided  at  Circleville,  and 
.in  Indian  commissioner  under  Jackson.  He  pub- 
lished a  "Tour  to  1'rairie  du  Chicn  "  (1831),  "Western 
Antiquities"  (is:u).  ••  History  of  Ohio"  (1838),  and  other 
works,  liied  Mai.  i:;.  KS67. 

AtwntiT  (JKIIEVIAH),  D.  D.,  born  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  in  1771.  graduated  at  Yale  in  1793,  was  a  college  tutor 
(I7'.i.'i  '.t'.'i.  first  president  of  Middlebnry  College,  Vt.  (1600- 
09),  and  (.resident  of  Dickinson  College,  Pa.  (1809-15). 
Died  July  I'll.  1H58. 

Atwnter  (LYMAN  HOTCHKISS),  D.  D.,  born  at  Hamden, 
Conn.,  Feb.  ?:;,  1S1:(,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1831,  was  a 
tutor  and  theological  student  at  Yale  (1832-35),  pastor  of 
First  Congregational  church  in  Fairficld,  Conn.  (  1*35—54), 
be,  ame  in  ls.it  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy, 
nnd  afterwards  of  logic  and  moral  and  political  science,  at 
Princeton.  N.  .1.  He  became  editor  of  the  "Princeton 
Review  "in  I  Mill.  Ho  has  published  a  "  Manual  of  Logic" 
(I*ii7l,  and  rontribiitcd  much  to  periodical  literature. 

At'well,  a  township  of  Rowan  CO.,  N.  C.     Pop.  2051. 

At'wood,  or  Attwood  (GEOROE),  F.  R.  S.,  an  Eng- 
lish ma'heinatician.  burn  in  London  in  1745.  Ho  was  a 
fellow  of  Trinity  Collie.  Cambridge,  whore  he  lectured  on 
natural  philosophy.  He  published  a  "Treatise  on  the 
Rectilinear  Motion  and  Rotation  of  Undies"  (1784),  a  "Dis- 
sertation on  the  Construction  of  Arches"  (1801),  and  otber 
works.  He  invented  u  machine  noticed  below.  (See  AT- 
woon's  Mti'iiiNE.)  Died  July,  Isnj. 

Atwood's  Machine  was  invented  by  George  Atwood 
(noticed  ali,,\ei  to  demonstrate  the  laws  of  uniformly  ac- 
celerated motion,  and  illustrate  the  relations  of  time,  space, 
and  motion  in  the  case  of  a  body  falling  under  the  action 
of  gravitation.  This  machine  is  so  constructed  by  means 
of  pulleys  and  wheels  that  turn  with  the  least  possible 
friction,  that  a  weight  (or  falling  body)  suspended  from 
one  of  the  pulleys  descends  much  more  slowly  than  a  body 
falling  in  free  space,  yet  increases  in  velocity  in  the  same 
ratio  as  when  falling  in  the  air.  (Pec  FALLING  BODIES.) 

Aubagne,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Hunches  dii-Khdiir.  22  miles  by  rail  H.  of  Marseilles.  It 
has  mannliK -inn •.  oi  paper,  pottery,  and  leather,  and  ex- 
ports excellent  uinc.  I'op.  in  IM;I;.  7408. 

Anbainc,  Droit  d',  a  French  term,  denotes  the  right 
of  a  sovereign  to  inherit  the  property  of  a  foreigner  dying 
intestate  without  native-born  heirs,  this  practice  was  abol- 
ishedin  1  7'.MI.  but  was  restored  by  Napoleon  I.  (See  IXTKHXA- 
TI.I\  u.  I.\w  No.  I. .by  PIIKS.  T.  i).  \V .SKY,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.) 

Aubbcenaubbee,  a  twp.  of  Fulton  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  7  !.">. 

Aubc,  oli.  a  river  of  France,  rises  in  Hantc-Mariic. 
fi"«-  north  i.e. twurd  through  the  department  of  Aubc] 
and  alter  a  course  of  124  miles  enters  the  Seine  about  21 
miles  below  Troves. 

Allbe,  a  department  in  the  N.  K.  part  of  France,  was 

formed  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  province  of  chain 
pagno  and  a  small  part  of  Burgundy.  It.  is  bounded  on 
the  X.  by  the  department  of  Marne,  on  the  E.  by  liaute- 


Marnc,  on  the  S.  by  Cnti  -d  Ur  and  Vonne,  and  on  the  W. 
by  Beiuc-ct. Marne.     Area.  2.117  sijmim  niik-s.     It  is  inti-r- 
|  sected  by  the  ruers  Seine  and  Aubc.     The  surf;. 
level;  the  soil  i-  fenil,.  , •.pi.-mih  in  the  S.  K.  p,,rt.  wbi.'h 
produ.'es^rain,  nine.  etc.     ll  ! 

woollen  Ituffs,  hosiery,  gla--.  and  leather.  I' 
into  .".  anondi--,'inriii-.  ^i,  ..anlon-.  and  llo 
Capital,  Troyes.  Pop.  in  IN;: 

Anbenaa,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 

Ardeche,   is   piet.ii  ,at,-d   on   or    ,,,ar    the    ri>er 

\rdcehe,  II   mile..  S.  W.  of  Privas.     It   || 
niticL-nt  basin,  surrounded  by  the  rxtiii. •• 
\'i»arais.      It    has    an 

turcs  of  silk  and  woollen    stud's,  paper.  .]  im_ 

portant  fairs  are  held  hire.      Pop.  in  I  MM,, 

Anber  (HtMKl.  FIMM;OI>  Ksi'Mi  i,  an  en, in, -ril  Fmich 
composer,  born  at  Caen  .Ian.  2'.l.  I7S2,  u  pupil  of  Cheriibiiit, 
].rodliced  in  IS]:;  ••  I.,.  Scjour  Militaire."  an  opera  which 
WM  not  SUCCessI'ul,  but  his  comic  opera  called  ••  I. a  1'., 

Chatelaine"  i  IM!<i)  was  warmly  applauded.      I 
composed  " Kuima,"  an  opera  which  wan  much  adn 
llin  works  are  remarkable  for  grace,  originalitv 1  in- 
genious combinations.     The  ojicra  of"  La  Muctlc  di    I'or 
tici."   or   "  Masanidlo"   (18X8),  li  called  his    i. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1*21).     Among 
his  most  popular  operan  are  "  Fra  Diavolo"  I  I  -  ,i    .  ••!,.• 
liomino  Noir"  (1>.:7).   "Hayd««"     IM7  .   ,,nd   ••  Manon 
Lescaut"  (1856).     He  was  appointed  chapel  muster  at  the 
Tiiilcrics  by  Napoleon    III.     liicd    May    13,    1S71. 
FETIS,   "Biographie    rni\ersclle   .les    Musiciens;"    L.  DK 
LOMKNIK,  "  Ualerie  dcs  Contcinporuins." ) 

An 'her  (HARRIET),  an  English  authoress,  was  horn  Oct. 
4,  1773,  and  died  Jan.  20,  18G2.  In  1829  she  published 
"  The  Spirit  of  the  Psalms,"  containing  sonic  of  the  best 
versions  of  modern  tinn •-. 

An'berlen  (KARL  ArorsT),  a  prominent  German  or- 
thodox theologian,  born  at  Fellhach,  in  \Viirtemln  re.  .Nov. 
19,  1824.  Among  his  works  are  "The  Theosophv  of  Fried- 
rich  Christoph  Oetingcr"  (1847)  and  "  Tho  Prophet  Daniel 
and  the  Revelation  of  John  considered  in  their  Reciprocal 
Relations"  (1854).  Died  in  I  Mi  I. 

Aubert  (.TEAK  Lm  is),  ABDK,  a  French  poet  and  fabu- 
list, born  in  Paris  in  1731.  He  edited  a  journal  called 
"  Les  Petites  Affiches,"  and  published  in  1756  a  collection 
of  fables  which  gained  a  European  reputation.  They  were 
highly  commended  by  Voltaire,  who  wrote  to  Aubert,  "  You 
have  placed  yourself  beside  La  Fontaine.'  Ho  became  pro- 
fessor of  French  literature  in  the  College  Royal,  Paris,  in 
1773.  Died  in  1814. 

Anbert  du  Bayet  (JEAN  BAPTISTF.ANNIBAL),  a  French 
general,  born  in  Louisiana  Aug.  29,  1759.  Ho  fought  for 
the  U.  S.  under  Rocbauibeau,  and  was  chosen  in  1701  a, 
member  of  the  French  Legislative  Assembly,  in  which  he 
supported  the  same  principles  as  La  Fayettc.  Ho  com- 
manded at  the  siege  of  Mcnti,  which  was  taken  by  the 
Prussians  in  1793,  and  was  minister  of  war  for  several 
months  in  1795.  Died  at  Constantinople,  where  be  was 
ambassador,  Dec.  17,  1797. 

Aubcrvillierg,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Seine,  4  miles  N.  of  Paris,  and  one  of  its  suburbs. 
Pop.  9240. 

d'  (MERLE).  See  D'ArBioxf. 
d'  (THKODORE  AORIPPA).  a  French  Protestant 
historian  and  soldier,  distinguished  for  his  wit,  learning, 
and  audacity,  was  born  in  Saintonge  Feb.  8,  1550.  Ho 
studied  in  a  college  at  Geneva,  and  at  an  early  ago  joined 
the  Huguenot  army,  then  waging  a  civil  war  against  the 
court.  Ho  afterwards  entered  the  service  of  Henry  of 
Navarre,  whose  favor  he  enjoyed.  He  fought  for  Henry 
against  the  Catholic  League,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battle  of  ('outran  (l.~>*7).  His  chief  work  is  a  history 
of  his  own  times,  entitled  "  Histoire  ('nircrsellc  depuis  1'An 
1550  jusqu'  a  1'An  1601  "(3  vols.,  1B19-20).  He  left  auto- 
biographic  memoirs  ("  Histoire  secrete  do  T.  A.  d'Aubigne." 
1729-31).  He  had  a  son,  Constantine,  who  was  the  father 
of  Madame  dc  Maintenon.  Died  at  Genera  April  29, 1630. 
i  See  M.  A.  S  \voi  s.  ••  Vie  d'Aubigni;"  DAYILA,  "History 
of  the  Civil  Wars  of  France.") 

Aubin,  a  French  town,  department  of  Aveyron,  20 
mil,'-  X.  K.  of  Villefranche,  ip  a  mining  region,  with  fur- 
naces, etc.  Pop.  8863.  • 

Au'brcy,  a  post-township  of  Johnson  co.,  Kan.  Pop. 
L1M, 

Au'brey  (.Toiix).  F.  R.  S.,  an  English  antiquary,  born 

in   Wilt;  bin-   Mnr.    12.  I ii2J.  inherited  a  large  estate,  and 

a    member  of   the  club  of  Commonwealth's  Men. 

H,    was  u  collector  of  antiquarian  doeunn  i 

oral  valuable  works  in  manuscript.     His  "Natural  History 
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and  Antiquities  of  Surrey"  was  published  in  1719.  He 
also  wrote  memoirs  of  the  English  poets,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  1813  under  the  title  of  "Letters  written  by  Emi- 
nent, IVrsons  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries." 
Died  Juno  7,  1697. 

Auburn,  a  post-village  of  Lee  co.,  Ala.,  on  the  Mont- 
gomery und  West  Point  R.  R.,  60  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Mont- 
gomery. It  is  the  seat  of  the  Alabama  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College.  Pop.  1018;  of  the  township,  3822. 

Auburn,  the  county -scat  of  Placer  co.,  Cal..  on  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  R.  R.,  36  miles  N.  E.  of  Sacramento.  Fruit  is 
extensively  grown  in  tho  vicinity.  There  are  -near  the  town 
very  rich  quartz  and  gravel  mines,  and  eleven  quartz  mills 
with  101  stamps  continually  running.  Auburn  has  a  court- 
house and  jail,  a  public  hall.  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows' 
halls,  several  churches  and  school-houses,  and  three  large 
hotels.  The  principal  buildings  are  of  brick  and  stone. 
There  are  two  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  800. 

W.  IS.  LYON,  ED.  "  PLACER  Aitni  s." 

Auburn,  a  township  of  Clark  co.,  111.     Pop.  602. 

Auburn,  a  post-township  of  Sangamon  co.,  111.  Pop. 
1303. 

Auburn,  the  county-seat  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Ind.,  on  the 
Baltimore  Pittsburg  and  Chicago  R.  R.,  at  the  crossing  of 
the  Fort  Wayne  Jackson  and  Saginaw  and  the  Detroit  Eel 
River  and  Illinois  R.  Rs.  It  has  large  manufactories  of 
hubs  and  spokes,  staves,  a  weekly  paper,  and  an  extensive 
stocking  factory.  Pop.  677. 

P.  C.  MAYS,  ED.  "  AUBURN  COURIER." 

Auburn,  a  township  of  Fayette  co.,  la.     Pop.  1059. 

Auburn,  a  post-township  of  Shawnee  co.,  Kan.    P.  662. 

Auburn,  a  post-village  of  Logan  co.,  Ky.,  on  the  Louis- 
ville and  Memphis  R.  R.,  18  miles  S.  W.  of  Bowling  Green. 
Pop.  610. 

Auburn,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Androscoggin  co., 
Me.,  34  miles  from  Portland,  on  the  Androscoggin  and 
Little  Androscoggin  rivers,  which  furnish  extensive  water- 
power.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  has  recently  been  com- 
menced, while  that  of  shoes  has  attained  considerable  pro- 
portions. It  is  situated  on  the  Maine  Central  R.  R.,  and 
connected  with  the  Grand  Trunk  system  by  the  Lewiston 
and  Auburn  R.  R.  It  has  a  national  bank.  Pop.  in  1870, 
6169.  ED.  "  LEWISTON  JOURNAL." 

Auburn,  a  post-township  of  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  on  the 
Norwich  and  Worcester  R.  11.  It  has  a  public  library,  and 
manufactures  of  cottons,  woollens,  tape,  worsted  goods,  etc. 
Pop.  1178. 

Auburn,  a  post-twp.  of  Rockingham  co.,  N.  H.   P.  815. 

Auburn,  a  flourishing  city,  capital  of  Cayugaco.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  New  York  Central  R.  R.,  174  miles  W.  of  Albany, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  outlet  of  Owasco  Lake,  which  is 
24  miles  distant.  The  Southern  Central  R.  R.  connects  it 
with  Owcgo,  68  miles  S.,  and  with  Fair  Haven,  30  miles  N., 
at  which  place  they  have  the  largest  accommodations  for 
storing  coal  in  Central  New  York.  The  site  of  Auburn  is 
moderately  uneven ;  the  streets  are  wide,  well  paved,  and 
shaded  with  ornamental  trees.  The  principal  public  build- 
ings and  mercantile  houses  are  on  Genesee  street.  Many 
of  the  private  houses  display  an  elegant  style  of  architec- 
ture, and  are  adorned  with  beautiful  gardens.  Auburn  con- 
tains fifteen  churches,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  theological  sem- 
inary under  the  direction  of  the  Presbyterians.  This  city 
was  long  the  home  of  the  late  Hon.  William  H.  Seward. 
Here  is  a  large  stone  State  prison,  celebrated  for  its  system 
of  discipline.  The  convicts,  numbering  sometimes  1000  or 
1200,  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  boots,  shoes,  sad- 
dlery-ware, cigars,  window-sashes,  blinds,  and  doors.  Tho 
city  has  eight  banks,  three  daily  and  two  weekly  papers, 
and  manufactures  of  wool,  cotton,  iron,  paper,  etc.  Here 
are  also  five  large  manufactories  of  reapers  and  mowers, 
which  are  the  most  extensive  in  the  Union.  Pop.  17,225. 
ED.  "AUBURN  ADVERTISER." 

Auburn,  a  township  of  Crawford  co.,  0.     Pop.  910. 

Auburn,  a  post-township  of  Geauga  co.,  0.    Pop.  783. 

Auburn,  a  township  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  0.    Pop.  1251. 

Auburn,  a  post-village  of  Baker  co.,  Or.,  on  Powder 
River,  about  300  miles  E.  of  Salem.  Gold  is  found  in  this 
vicinity, 

Auburn,  a  post-village  of  South  Mannheim  township, 
Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  R.R., 
9  miles  S.  E.  of  Pottsville.  Pop.  fill. 

Auburn,  a  township  of  Susquehanna  CO.,  Pa.   P.  200(5. 

Auburn,  a  township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Va.     P.  3171. 

Auburn,  a  post-township  of  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  Wie. 
P.)]..  162(1. 

An'bnrndale,  a  post-village  of  Xcwton  township,  Mid- 


dlesex co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  R.  R.,  10  miles 
W.  of  Boston.  It  is  the  seat  of  Laselle  Seminary. 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  or  The  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  Central  and  Western  New 
York,  occupies  a  large  three-story  stone  building,  with 
transept  and  wings,  on  elevated  ground  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  city  of  Auburn.  It  was  founded  in  1820.  In  1873  its 
removal  was  contemplated,  but  the  friends  of  the  seminary 
having  by  great  exertions  raised  funds  for  its  endowment, 
the  institution  will,  it  is  understood,  remain  in  Auburn.  It 
is  sustained  by  the  Presbyterian  denomination. 

Aubusson,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Creuse, 
on  the  river  Creuse,  22  miles  S.  E.  of  Gueret.  It  has  a 
celebrated  manufactory  of  carpets.  Velvets  and  woollen 
stuffs  are  also  made  here.  Pop.  in  1866,  tii'iL'.'i. 

Aubnsson,  d'  (PIERRE),  grand-master  of  the  order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  was  born  of  a  noble  French  family 
in  1423.  At  an  early  age  he  joined  the  order,  the  head- 
quarters of  which  was  at  Rhodes.  He  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  energy  and  courage  in  fighting  against  pirates, 
and  was  employed  on  important  missions  to  several  courts. 
In  1458  he  formed  a  league  between  the  kings  of  France  and 
Hungary  against  th^  sultan  Mahomet  II.  He  was  elected 
grand-master  of  his  order  in  1476,  and  fortified  Rhodes  as 
an  advanced  post  for  the  defence  of  Christendom  against 
the  victorious  Turks.  The  great  aim  and  idea  of  his  life 
was  the  formation  of  a  league  of  Christian  princes  against 
the  infidels.  Early  in  1480,  Mahomet  II.  commenced  tho 
siege  of  Rhodes  with  an  army  of  about  100,000  men.  The 
Turks  were  repulsed  in  several  desperate  assaults,  in  which 
Aubusson  was  severely  wounded,  and  they  were  forced  to 
abandon  the  enterprise  in  July,  1480.  In  1501  he  was 
chosen  general-in -chief  of  the  armies  of  the  German  em- 
peror, the  king  of  France,  and  the  pope,  who  had  formed 
a  league  against  the  Turks.  His  success  was  hindered  by 
the  jealousy  and  discord  of  these  allies.  Died  in  150.'!. 
He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  Christian  statesmen  and 
commanders  of  his  time.  (Sec  BOUHOUHS,  "  Histoire  dc 
Pierre  d' Aubusson/'  1676.) 

Auch,  osh  (anc.  Auyit&'ta  Aiisco'rtim  or  Elintberin)f  an 
old  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Gers.on 
the  river  Gers,  43  miles  by  rail  S.  of  Agcn.  In  the  time  of 
Caesar  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Ausci  or  Auscii.  It  has  a 
beautiful  Gothic  cathedral,  an  archbishop's  palace,  a  royal 
college,  a  public  library,  a  museum  of  natural  science,  and 
a  town-hall.  Here  are  manufactures  of  linens,  cotton 
stuffs,  leather,  etc.  Armagnac  brandy  is  exported  from 
this  town,  which  was  once  the  capital  of  Armaguac.  Pop. 
in  1866,  12,500. 

Auche'nia  [from  the  Gr.  iv^f,  the  "neck  "  (so  called 
from  the  length  of  their  necks)],  a  genus  of  South  Ameri- 
can animals  of  the  order  Ruminantia  and  family  ('aiiK'liihr. 
The  genus  comprises  the  alpaca  and  the  llama,  and  other 
species,  all  of  which  inhabit  the  mountain-ranges  of  tho 
Andes.  They  are  nearly  allied  to  the  camel,  which  they 
resemble  in  general  form  and  in  the  structure  of  the  stom- 
ach. They  differ  from  the  camel  in  having  no  hump  :  also 
in  dentition,  and  in  the  more  cloven  feet  ami  movable  toes. 
Some  naturalists  think  that  the  alpaca  is  not  a  distinct 
species,  but  a  variety  of  the  llama.  (See  ALPACA.) 

Auchmuty,  a'nm-te  (ROBERT),  an  eminent  lawyer, 
born  in  Scotland,  settled  in  Boston,  Mass..  about  1710.  He 
held  several  high  colonial  offices.  Died  in  1750. 

Auchmuty  (ROBERT),  an  able  lawyer,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, practised  at  Boston,  and  was  distinguished  as  an 
advocate  in  trials  by  jury.  He  was  an  admiralty  judge 
(1767-76).  Having  become  a  zealous  Tory  in  1776,  he  went 
to  England,  where  he  died  in  1788. 

Auchmuty  (SAMUEL),  D.  D.,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  a 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Boston  Jan.  16.  1722, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1742.  He  preached  in  Trinity 
church,  New  York,  and  obtained  in  1764  the  charge  of  all 
the  churches  in  that  city.  He  adhered  to  the  royalist  party 
in  the  Revolution.  Died  Mar.  6,  1777. 

Auchmuty  (Sir  SAMUEL),  a  British  general,  a  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  New  York  June  22,  1758,  and 
graduated  at  King's  (now  Columbia)  College  in  1775.  He 
fought  against  the  U.  S.  in  1776-78,  served  many  years  in 
India,  and  in  1806  obtained  command  of  an  army  M-nt  to 
South  America.  He  took  the  fortified  city  of  Montevideo 
from  the  Spaniards  in  1807.  and  captured  Java  from  tho 
Dutch  in  1811.  Died  Aug.  11,  1822. 

Auck'land,  a  seaport-town,  the  capital  of  the  British 
colony  of  New  Zealand,  is  situated  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of 
the  island  of  New  Ulster:  hit.  36°  511'  S..  Ion.  174°  ill'  E. 
It  has  two  fine  harbors  and  considerable  trade.  It  is  con- 
nected by  steamships  with  Sidney,  Melbourne.  Honolulu, 
and  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  see  of  an  Anglican  bishop, 
and  has  four  banks,  three  newspapers,  and  many  fine 
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buildings.  The  moan  h-inperaiiin-  ut  tin-  c.,ld>--i  month  10 
about  -.11  I-'.,  and  that  .,1  ill.-  wiii-iiic."!  about  i;-  .  Auck- 
liincl  »«-  founded  in  IS4U.  Pop.  in  |>7I.  l-'.'.i:;;. 

Auckland  •  iii:..in;j:  Kdcni.  Kuu.  UK,  no  English 
peer,  horn  in  I  7S  t,  inherited  tin-  title  ol  baron  at  !  IK-  ileatb 
of  his  lather  ill  IMI.  Hi-  acted  w-iih  I!K-  Whit?!",  became 
president  "I  I  In-  hoard  nf  trade  ill  I-1*.'!.'!,  lir.st  lord  of  the 
admiralty  in  Is.'M,  mill  governor  L"-iieral  of  India  in  |s.'!.'i. 
He  wa*-  i-ri-atcd  call  "I'  Auckland  in  I  xi',1,  ulld  rrtliruod  to 
England  in  HI  I.  lie  dic-d  wilhuut  i-.-m-  in  IK4fl. 

Auckland  (U'n,i.i.\M  Eden),  l.oiin.  un  F.n/li.-h  diplo 
matist  and  lawyer,  was  horn  in  ITI.t.  Hi-  vva>  one  ot  the 
three  commissioners  n|i|ii>inli-d  in  177*  to  Dtgotiftta  Vith 
the  revolutionists  in  tin-  I  .  S.  Having  been  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  l-'nini-i-  in  I7HO,  he  negotiated  a  cumiin>n-iiil  treaty 
witli  that  natiuu.  He  published  ••  I'rin  -iple-  of  tin-  Penal 
Law  "( 1771)  and  nthi-r  works.  In  1793  he  received  the 
title  of  bnnin.  Hied  in  1*1  I. 

Auckland  Islands,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Smith 
I'.i  -itie,  S.  of  New  /.enhuid.  The  largest  inland  in  about 
:;i'im!i--  l.»nLr:ind  15  nnli--  wide,  and  has  two  good  harbors. 
This  group  i.-  valuable  as  a  whaling-station,  but  is  not  in- 
habited. 

Auc'tion  [from  the  I, at.  <m</«i.  tim-tnm,  to  "increase"], 
in  law.  the  ;i-t  of  exposing  property  for  sale  by  open  com- 
petition to  the  highest  hidder.  hy  ft  person  called  an 
auctioneer.  Kvery  bid  is  deemed  to  In-  an  offer,  whieh  is 
accepted  by  the  auctioneer  when  his  hammer  falls.  On 
general  principles  of  the  law  of  contracts,  the  offer  may 
he  withdrawn  oy  the  bidder  at  any  time  before  acceptance. 
The  acceptance  of  a  higher  offer  is  the  rejection  of  tin- 
lower  one.  Such  a  sale  must  be  fairly  conducted,  both  on 
the  part  of  the  seller  and  buyer.  The  secret  employment 
ot"  "  pullers  "  or  fictitious  bidders  by  the  owner  to  unduly 
enhance  the  price  is  a  fraud  on  the  purchaser,  who  may 
avoid  such  a  sale.  The  sumo  rule  applies  to  secret  agree- 
ments hetween  purchasers  to  stifle  competition.  Such  sales 
frc'picntly  take  place  under  conditions  made  known  at  the 
time  of  sale.  These  must  be  followed  by  the  party  to  whom 
liny  are  applicable.  An  auctioneer  is  to  some  extent  an 
agent  for  both  parties — as,  for  example,  to  sign  on  their 
hchalf  a  written  memorandum  of  sales,  where  that  is  re- 
quired by  law.  The  conduct  of  auctioneers  is  sometimes 
regulated  hy  statute. 

Au'cuba,  a  genus   of  plants  of  the  order  Cornacese. 
The  only  known  species  is  the  Ait'citba  JnpvH'irn,  an 
green  shrub  which  is  a  native  of  Japan  and  China,  and  is 
cultivated  as  an  ornamental  shrub.     It  is  dioecious,  has 
small  purple  flowers,  and   its  fruit  is  a  small  red  drupe. 
The  leaves  are  pale-green,  curiously  mottled  with  yellow. 
\iid.-r 'us,  or  An'diu-  [in  Syriac  V'da],  the  founder  of 
a  religions  sect  (railed  Audians,  was  a  native  of  Mt-sopo 
tiimiii.    lie  was  hanishcd  to  Scythia  in  338  A.  D.,  and  died 
about  370  A.  I).     He  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  clergy  by 
eensurini;  their  luxury  and  vices.    The  Audians  are  accused 
of  professing  anthropomorphism. 

Audc  (anc.  A'tax),  a  river  in  the  S.  of  France,  rises  in 
the  Kastern  Pyrenees,  flows  northward  to  Carcassonne,  and 
thence  eastward  until  it  enters  the  Mediterranean,  6  miles 
K.  N.  K.  of  Narbonne.  Length,  133  miles. 

Audc,  a  maritime  department  in  the  S.  of  France,  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  departments  of  Tarn  and  llc'ritult. 
on  the  K.  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  tin-  S.  by  the  Pyrenees- 
Oriontalcs.  on  the  W.  by  Ariege  and  Ilaut-iiaronne,  and 
has  an  area  of  2437  square  miles.  It  was  formerly  part  of 
the  province  of  Langucdoc.  The  surface  is  partly  moun- 
tainous, being  near  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees;  the  soil  of 
the  valleys  is  fertile  and  calcareous.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  river  Audc  and  the  canal  of  Languedoo  (or  Canal  du 
Midi).  Among  the  mineral  resources  of  Aude  are  iron, 
coal,  and  marble,  '['lie  staple  productions  are  grain,  ol 
w inc.  and  fruits.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  woollen 
shift's,  paper,  and  brandy.  Capital,  Carcassonne.  It  is 
divided  into  4  arrondissements,  31  cantons,  and  435  com- 
munes. Pop.  iii  1S72.  2S5,«27. 

Aildebcrt  (,!KAX  I!\I>TISTK),  an  eminent  French  artist 
and  naturalist,  hum  at  Hochcfort  in  175!).  lie  first  acquired 
distinction  as  n  miniature-painter,  and  subsequently  ap- 

Elied  hiinselt'  to  natural  history,  the  hive  of  whieh  became 
is  ruling  passion,  lie  published  in  ISIIII  a  "Natural  His- 
tory of  Apes,  Lemurs,  and  *!aleopithcei,"  with  sixty-two 
ftdminibly  colored  plates,  printed  in  oil-colors  by  a  new 
method  which  he  invented.  He  was  the  tirst  to  use  gold- 
leaf  in  illustrating  the  plumage  of  birds.  His  sph-ndidlv 
illustrated  "  llislury  id'  Humming-birds.  Flycatchers,  Jac- 
amars,  etc."  appeared  in  1MIL'.  lie  died  in  1SUO.  leaving 

:il  works  unfinished. 

Au'dcnar'do,or  Omlenarde,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in 
East  Flanders,  on  the  Scheldt,  14  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Ghent. 


It  has  a  fine  (iothic  town-hall.     Tanning  and  brewing  are 

the  chief  branches  of  industry  here.     Top.  in  l-i,i,.   . 
Here  the  lirincu  Eugene  defeated  tin-  French  arujv  in  Julv, 

1708. 
Au'dience  [from  the  Lat.  iiu'ill,,.  t.,  ••  bear"],  the  act 

of  hearing:  admittance  |o  n  hearing  :  the  r piion  of  an 

ambassador    by    a   MTOTVifl    I  d    I.. 

den an  uuditoiy  I,,  Kiighiml  it 

ir  1  he  name  of  a  court  held  by  the  arrhbi-hop  ol  I  'and  rhurv. 

Au'ditor  [from  the   Lat.  dm//,,,  t  ,   "hem  "I.  a   p. 
whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  and  pnss  upon  tin-  account-  ot 
iho-e  who  have  been  entrusted  witn  money,  or  to  examine 
a  particular  account  and   certify   the  result.      I  h.     I 
government,  as  well  as  most  public  and  privtc 
tions,   have   such   officers.     An    auditor   is    appointed   l.v 
courts  in  the  course  of  some  actions  t,,  examine  and 
accounts,    and    report    them    to    the    court    for    further 
proceedings. 

An'ditory  Nerve,  the  nerve  of  hearing,  is  the  seventh 
in  order  of  origin  from  the  base  of  the  brain,  counting  from 
before  backward.  The  seventh  pair  consists  of  the  portio 
dura  (or  facial),  the  portio  mollis  i  or  auditory),  and  a  small 
intermediate  portion.  The  portio  mollis  apparently  com 
indices  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle;  it  then  runs 
forward  to  the  back  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
1  bone,  and  enters  the  internal  auditory  mealus.  It  then 
divides  into  two  portions,  which  diverge — the  smaller  one 
for  the  semicircular  canals  and  the  vestibule,  the  other  for 
the  cochlea.  Those  entering  the  semicircular  canals  iliv  id.- 
into  five  branches,  forming  at  last  a  nervous  expansion 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  retina.  (See  EAR  and  ACIMSTH  >. ) 

Andley  (TnoMAs),  LORD  A  i  IH.M  or  WALDEX,  an  Eng- 
lish lawyer,  born  in  Essex  in  1488.  He  became  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1529,  keeper  of  the  great  seal 
in  1532,  and  lord  chancellor  of  England  in  1533.  He  pre- 
sided  at  the  trial  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  According  to  some 
authorities,  he  disgraced  himself  by  his  subservience  to  the 
arbitrary  will  of  Henry  VIII.  Died  April  :;n.  I..II.  ( See 
1 .01.' i.  CAMPBELL,  "  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors.") 

A  n  don  in  (JEAN  VICTOR),  an  eminent  French  naturalist 
and  comparative  anatomist,  born  in  Paris  April  27,  17H7. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  "Annales  des  Sei- 
Naturelles,"  first  issued  in  1824,  and  co-operated  with  Milne 
Edwards  in  researches  into  the  Crustacea  and  Annelida. 
He  succeeded  Latreille  as  professor  of  entomology  at  the 
Museum  in  183,'t,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Institute 
in  1838.  Among  his  works  is  a  "  History  of  the  Insects 
which  Infest  the  Vine"  (1840-43).  Died  Nov.  9,  1*41. 

Audrain',  a  county  of  the  N.  E.  central  part  of  Mi«- 
souri.  Area,  680  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Davis 
Fork  and  Long  Branch  of  Salt  River.  The  surface  is  un- 
dulating or  nearly  level;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Cattle,  wool, 
dairy  products,  grain,  and  tobacco  are  raised.  Coal  is 
found.  It  is  intersected  by  the  North  Missouri  and  tin- 
Louisiana  branch  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  R.  Ks.  Capi- 
tal, Mexico.  Pop.  12,307. 

Andran  (<!EitARn),a  French  engraver  of  the  first  order, 
was  born  at  Lyons  Aug.  2,  1640.  He  studied  under  Carlo 
Manilla  at  Rome  for  several  years,  and  returned  to  Paris 
about  1670.  Having  been  appointed  engraver  to  the  king, 
he  engraved  for  him  the  masterpiece*  of  Le  Bran,  "  The 
Unities  of  Alexander."  Among  his  works  are  two  car- 
toons of  Raphael,  representing  the  "  Death  of  Ananias  " 
and  "Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lyslra,"  and  "Coriolanus," 
alter  Poussin.  He  is  estimated  by  some  critics  as  Iho 
greatest  historical  engraver  that  ever  lived.  Died  FI 
li.'.il.  ,  See  Fovnx  vi.  "  Dictionnaire  des  Artists:"  STRI  TT, 
"  Dictionary  of  Engravers.") — Other  members  of  the  Au- 
dran  family  attained  eminence  as  engravers:  as  Benoit 
(1661-1721).  Claude  pere  (1592-1677).  Claude  fils  (1640- 
S4i.  (iermain  (1631-1710),  and  Jean  (1667-17i«). 

Andry  de  Pnyravean  (PIERRE  FRANC"'"),  a  French 
republican,  born  at  Puyraveau  in  1783.  He  was  elected  lo 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1827.  and  acted  a  prominent 
and  efficient  part  in  the  revolution  id  ls"0.  during  whieh 
his  manufactory  in  Paris  was  the  rendeiroui  of  tin-  rev 
olutionists.  In  1848  he  was  a  member  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly . 

An'dnbon,  a  county  in  the  P.  W.  of  Iowa.     Area.  630 

square  miles.      It  is  inter ted  I  v   the  Fast  N  i-hnal  nlona 

River,  and  drained  by  the  West  N  ishnahatona.  which 
within  its  limits.     The  surface  is  nearly  level:   the  noil  is 
fertile,     (train  and  wool  arc  the  chi.  t  oropt.     '  apital,  Kx- 
ira.      Pop.  1212. 

Andnbon,  a  township  of  Montgomery  eo..  111.  Pop. 
UN. 

Audubon,  a  township  of  Andubon  co.,  la.     Pop.  381. 

Au'dubon  (Jons  JAMES),  a  celebrated  naturalist,  born 
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in  Louisiana  on  the  4th  of  May,  1780.  lie  was  the  son  of 
nn  opulent  French  naval  officer  who  owneil  a  plantation  in 
the  then  French  colony.  In  his  childhood  he  became  deep- 
ly interested  in  the  study  of  birds  and  their  habits.  Hi-  was 
educated  partly  in  Paris,  whither  he  was  sent  about  1794, 
and  he  studied  design  under  David,  the  eminent  painter.  He 
returned  to  the  U.  S.  about  179S,  and  settled  on  a  farm  which 
his  father  gave  him,  on  the  Perkiomen  Creek,  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania.  Here  he  found  time  and  opportunity  for  his 
favorite  study.  He  married  Lucy  Bakewcll  in  1803,  sold 
hi-  farm,  and  became  a  merchant  at  Louisville,  Ky.  About 
1MII  he  began  to  make  extensive  excursions  through  the 
primeval  forests  of  the  Southern  and  South-western  States, 
in  the  exploration  of  which  he  passed  many  years.  He 
made  colored  drawings  of  all  the  species  of  birds  that  he 
found,  lie  resided  with  his  wife  and  children  for  several 
years  at  Henderson,  on  the  Ohio  River.  In  1824 ho  visited 
Philadelphia,  where  he  met  Charles  Lucien  Bonaparte,  who 
encouraged  him  to  publish  a  work  on  ornithology.  Before 
this  date  he  is  said  to  have  failed  in  trade  and  been  reduced 
to  poverty,  and  to  have  successively  followed  the  occupa- 
tion of  portrait-painter  and  dancing-master.  He  went  to 
England  in  1 826,  and  commenced  in  London  the  publica- 
tion of  his  great  work,  for  which  he  obtained  a  large  num- 
ber of  subscribers  nt  #1000  a  copy.  This  admirable  work 
was  entitled  "  The  Birds  of  America"  (10  vols.  folio,  1830- 
39),  and  was  illustrated  with  448  beautiful  colored  plates 
of  1065  species  of  birds,  of  the  natural  size.  The  work  is 
divided  into  five  volumes  of  letter-press,  and  five  of  eugrav-  , 
ings  designed  by  the  author.  This  was  pronounced  by 
Cuvier  "  the  most  magnificent  monument  that  art  ever 
raised  to  ornithology."  Audubon  returned  to  America  in 
is:.".i,  and  again  explored  the  forests,  lakes,  and  coasts  from 
Canada  to  Florida,  to  collect  materials  for  another  work. 
This  was  his  "  Ornithological  Biography,  or  an  Account  of 
the  Habits  of  the  Birds  of  the  United  .States,  etc."  (Edin- 
burgh, 5  vols.,  1831-39).  He  revisited  England  in  1831, 
and  returned  homo  in  1839,  after  which  he  resided  on  the 
Hudson  River,  near  the  city  of  New  York.  He  published 
a  cheaper  edition  of  his  "Birds  of  America"  (7  vols.  Svo, 
1844),  and  was  associated  with  Dr.  Biichman  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a  work  on  "The  Quadrupeds  of  North  America," 
with  plates  (6  vols.,  1846-50),  the  drawings  of  which  were 
made  by  his  sons,  Victor  Gifford  and  John  Woodhouse  Au- 
dubon. He  died  in  New  York  City  Jan.  27,  1851.  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  of  Edinburgh  expressed  the  opinion  that  he 
was  "  the  greatest  artist  in  his  own  walk  that  ever  lived." 
(See  "  Life  and  Adventures  of  John  J.  Audubon,"  edited, 
from  materials  supplied  by  his  widow,  by  ROBERT  BICH- 
ASAN,  1869  ;  C.  C.  ADAMS,  "  Journal  of  the  Life  and  Labors 
of  J.  J.  Audubon  ;"  article  on  "American  Ornithology  "  in 
the  "  Quarterly  Review  "  for  July,  1832.) 

WILLIAM  JACOBS. 

Aii'enbrug'ger  von  Au'enbrng'  (LEOPOLD),  called 
AvKNHiiriiGER  by  the  French,  a  German  physician  who  in- 
troduced percussion  of  the  chest  as  a  means  of  diagnosis, 
was  born  at  Gratz,  in  Styria,  in  1722.  He  announced  his 
discovery  in  a  work  called  "Jnventum  novura  ex  Pcrcus- 
sione  Thoracis  Humaui  "  ("New  Discovery  by  the  Percus- 
sion of  the  Human  Chest,"  1761).  He  practised  in  Vienna. 
Died  in  1809. 

Au'erbach'  (BERTHOLD),  a  popular  German  author, 
born  at  Nordstctten,  in  Wiirtemberg,  Feb.  28,  1812.  He 
published  •'  Spinoza,"  a  biography  or  romance  ( 1837) ;  "  The 
Poet  and  Merchant,"  a  novel  (1839);  "The  Jews  and 
Modern  Literature  "  (1836) ;  and  "  The  Cultivated  Citizen  " 
("Der  Gebildete  BUrger,"  1842).  His  most  popular  work 
is  perhaps  his  "  Village  Tales  of  the  Black  Forest "  (2  vols., 
1843).  Among  his  other  works  are  novels  called  "  Die  Frau 
Professorin,"  "Edelweiss,"  "Baarfiissle"  ("Little  Bare- 
foot," 1857),  "Auf  der  H.'ihe"  ("  On  the  Heights,"  1865), 
and  '•  Das  Land-Hans  am  llhcin  "("  Country-House  on  the 
Rhine,"  1869).  A  number  of  these  have  been  translated 
into  English,  French,  Dutch,  and  Swedish,  and  an  Italian 
version  of  his  "  Village  Tales"  appeared  in  1869. 

Aiierbach  (HEIXRICH),  a  German  medical  professor, 
whose  proper  name  was  STKOMKII.  was  born  at  Aiierbach, 
in  Bavaria,  in  1482.  He  was  a  friend  of  Luther  and  a 
citizen  of  Leipsic.  According  to  tradition.  Doctor  Faust 
rode  out  of  Auerbach's  cellar  on  a  barrel.  Died  in  1542. 

Au'ersperg',  von  (ANTON  ALEXANDER),  COITNT,  a  Ger- 
man poet  whose  nom-ilr-plmne  was  ANASTASIVS  GRt'N,  was 
born  nt  Laybach  April  11,  1806.  He  displayed  much  wit 
and  humor  in  a  poem  culled  "  Spaziergange  eines  Wiener 
Poeten  "  ("  Promenades  of  a  Poet  of  Vienna,"  1831).  Pub- 
lishedavoIumeofpoeuis("Gedichte,"  1838).  D.  Sept.,  1876. 
Ancrsperg  (CARLOS),  PRINCE,  an  Austrian  statesman. 
born  .May  1,  1M4.  In  1867-68  ho  was  for  a  short  time 
president  of  the  Cisleithan  ministry.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Reichstag,  of  which  he  was  president,  and  of 


the  Bohemian  Diet,  where  he  acted  with  tho  German 
party. 

Aucrstadt,  Sw'er-stet,  a  village  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
10  miles  W.  of  Naumburg,  noted  as  the  scene  of  an  im- 
portant victory  gained  by  the  French  general  Davoust  over 
the  Prussians,  who  were  commanded  by  their  king,  on  I  let. 
14,  1806,  which  was  also  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Jena. 

Au'erswald',  von  (HANS  ATOLI-II  ERDMANN),  a  Prus- 
sian general,  born  Oct.  19,  1792,  gained  distinction  by  his 
scientific  attainments,  and  was  elected  to  the  Parliament  at 
Frankfort  in  1848.  As  he  was  walking  in  Frankfort  in 
company  with  Prince  Felix  Lichnowsky.  a  mob  attacked 
and  killed  them,  Sept.  18,  1848.  His  death  appears  to  have 
been  an  incidental  consequence  of  his  being  in  company 
with  the  prince,  who  was  obnoxious  to  the  populace. 

AuPfenberg',  von  (JOSEPH),  FHEIHERR,  a  German 
dramatist  and  poet,  born  at  Freiburg,  in  Brisgau,  in  1798. 
Among  his  numerous  works  are  "  The  Alhambra,"  a  dra- 
matic poem  (1830),  and  "Louis  XI.  in  P6ronne,"  a  drama. 
Died  in  1857. 

Au'fidus,  the  name  of  an  ancient  river  in  Italy,  near 
the  mouth  of  which  was  fought  the  great  battle  of  Cannse, 
216  B.  C.  (See  OFANTO.) 

Au'geas  [Gr.  Auyent  or  Avy«'«],  a  mythical  king  of 
Elis,  who  is  said  to  have  owned  3000  oxen.  One  of  tho 
twelve  labors  imposed  on  Hercules  by  Eurysthcus  was  to 
cleanse  the  Augean  stables,  in  which  the  dung  of  these 
oxen  had  accumulated  for  many  years.  Hercules  turned 
the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Peneus  through  the  stables,  and 
killed  Augeas  because  he  refused  to  pay  his  wages. 

Augereau  (PIERRE  FRANCOIS  CHARLES),  Drc  DE  CAS- 
TIGLIONE,  a  French  marshal,  horn  in  Paris  Oct.  21,  1757, 
became  a  fencing-master  at  Naples  before  the  Revolution. 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  French  army  in  1792,  and 
gained  the  ranK  of  general  of  division  in  179(i.  In  1796 
he  contributed  to  the  victories  of  Lodi,  Castiglione,  and 
Arcola.  He  e»forced  the  will  of  tho  majority  of  the  Di- 
rectory in  the  coHp-ft'ctai  of  the  18th  Fructidor,  17H7,  and 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  in 
1799.  He  became  a  marshal  of  France  in  1804,  duke  of 
Castiglione  in  1805,  served  with  distinction  at  Jena  in  1806, 
and  was  wounded  at  Eylau  in  1807.  In  1813  he  displayed 
intrepid  courage  at  Leipsic.  He  transferred  his  allegiance 
to  Louis  XVIII.  in  1814.  Died  June  12,  1815. 

Au'gian  Co'dex,  a  defective  uncial  manuscript  of  a 
part  of  the  New  Testament,  was  found  in  the  monastery 
of  Augia  Major,  at  Rheinau,  was  purchased  by  Dr.  Beut- 
ley  in  1718,  and  is  now  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Angler  (EMILE),  a  French  dramatist  and  poet,  a  grand- 
son of  Pigault-Lebrun,  was  born  at  Valence,  in  Drome,  in 
1820.  He  wrote  a  drama  entitled  "La  Cigue"  ("Hem- 
lock," 1844),  which  had  complete  success,  and  "  Gabrielle," 
a  comedy  (1849),  which  gained  the  Montyon  prize  of  the 
French  Academy.  In  1856  he  produced  a  volume  of  poems, 
and  in  1857  was  admitted  into  the  French  Academy. 

Au'gite  [from  the  Gr.  auv>i,  "splendor"],  a  crystalline 
mineral  sometimes  called  Pyroxene,  is  nearly  allied  to 
hornblende.  It  often  occurs  in  volcanic  rocks,  is  composed 
of  silica,  lime,  and  magnesia,  and  is  usually  of  a  greenish 
color.  It  crystallizes  in  six  or  eight-sided  prisms  variously 
modified,  and  is  an  essential  component  of  basalt,  dolerite. 
and  augite  porphyry.  Some  mineralogists  think  that  the 
difference  between  augite  and  hornblende  arises  only  from 
the  different  circumstances  in  which  they  crystallize,  the 
former  being  the  result  of  a  more  rapid  cooling. 

An'glaize,  a  river  in  the  north-western  part  of  Ohio, 
rises  in  Auglaize  Co.,  and  after  a  course  of  about  100  miles 
enters  the  Maumec  River  at  Defiance.  Its  general  direc- 
tion is  nearly  northward. 

Auglaize,  or  Grand  Auglaize,  a  small  river  of 
Missouri,  rises  in  La  Clede  co.,  flows  northward,  and  enters 
the  Osagc  about  3  miles  below  Linn  Creek. 

Anglaize,  a  county  in  Western  Ohio.  Area,  400  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Auglaize  and  St.  Mary's  rivers, 
which  rise  within  its  limits.  The  surface  is  nearly  level :  the 
soil  is  fertile.  Dairy  products,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  hay,  and 
potatoes  arc  the  chief  crops.  This  county  is  intersected  by 
the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal,  and  by  the  railroad  which  ex- 
tends from  Dayton  to  Toledo.  Capital,  Wapakoneta.  Pop. 
2(1.041. 

Anglaize,  a  township  of  Camdcn  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1330. 

Anglaize,  a  township  of  Miller  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  COS. 

Anglaize,  a  township  of  Allen  co.,  0.     Pop.  HilHi. 

Auglaize,  a  township  of  Paulding  co.,  0.     Pop.  788. 

An  Gres,  a  post-township  of  Bay  co..  Mich.     Pop.  255. 

Augs'burg  (anc.  Auyns'tn  Vindflici/riim),  an  ancient 
and  important  city  of  Germany,  in  Bavaria,  capital  of  the 
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pro\ ince  "I  Swabia  anil  Xeuburg,  is  situated  on  the  river 

Lmb,  ill  til.'  ni'illlh  of  the  Worlach.:;'.!  miles  by  rail  W.  X.W. 

,,l   Munich:   hit.  (-•  _'!'  C!"  X.,  Ion.  IU°il'  l'ti"  K.    Several 
railways  extend  from  it  toward*  the  four  cardinal  points, 

anil  ncct   il  wilh  Munich,  Nuremberg,  etc.    Tin'  Human 

emperor  Augustus  planted  ji  colony  IHTO  in  12  U.  C.  It 
tuvainc  it  free  iiu|nTiiil  city  in  I27(i,  after  which  it  was  an 
important  commercial  emporium.  This  city  was  also  one 
of  the  chief  centres  of  Herman  art,  anil  the  native  place 
of  Holliein.  It  wan  also  the  native  place  of  (he  Fuggcr 
t'iimilv.  :il  one  time  the  riche.it  family  in  Kurope.  Sunn' 
decline  in  it.-  prosperity  occurreil  after  l.'iiiu,  hut  it  Ktill  has 
ati  extensive  traile  ami  many  large  manufactories  of  eotton, 
silk,  machinery,  ami  paper.  Augsburg  is  one  of  the  priii 
cipal  money-market-  "I  the  <'nnlinenl,.anil  owes  much  of 
its  importance  to  its  buking-bolllMM  anil  operiiliulis  in 

-'neks.     The  ••Allgcmcinc    /citiing."  is- 1   iii   Augsburg. 

of  the  mint  eeleliraleil  ami  widely  eirculali'il  journals 
of  (ierinany.      1'op.  in  1>S7I.  Jl.L'sl. 

Augs'bure  Confes'sion,  the  first  Protestant  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  drawn  up  by  Mel.tnehthon,  sets  forth  the 
doctrines  held  by  Luther  and  his  followers.  This  Confes- 
sion Wiis  presented  to  Charles  V.  at  a  German  l>iet  con- 
vened at  Augsburg  June  20.  l.'i.'id.  The  original  copies  of 
this  rliicument.  in  (ierman  and  Latin,  are  not  known  to  be 
extent.  The  emperor  forhade  the  publication  of  the  Con- 
tc-sion  without  permission  obtained  from  him-elf;  but  a 
surreptitious  and  erroneous  publication  having  been  made, 
it  became  necessary  for  MclaiielHhnn  to  issue  correct  copies 
id'  the  text,  lioth  iu  (ierman  and  Latin.  This  Confession, 
with  its  subsequent  Apology,  became  a  standard  for  the  Re- 
formers, and  to  this  day  is  regarded  as  authoritative  among 
the  Lutheran  churches.  (Sec  LUTHKHAMSM.) 

Au'gnr,  a  Latin  word  used  by  the  ancient  Romans  to 
denote  a  soothsayer,  a  diviner,  a  person  who  professed  to 
foretell  events  by  the  Hight  of  birds  or  other  omens.  The 
augurs  were  supposed  to  be  capable  of  interpreting  the  will 
of  (be  trods,  and  divinely  gifted  with  special  qualifications 
for  this  service.  Their  office  was  considered  as  very  itn- 
purtant  in  the  state,  no  public  enterprise  being  under 
taken  unless  they  declared  the  omens  favorable.  Their 
divinations  were  called  auguries  or  auspices,  the  latter  of 
which  terms,  though  properly  applied  to  the  inspection  of 
the  Might  of  birds,  was  extended  by  the  Roman  writers  to 
other  signs.  In  the  early  period  of  Roman  history  the  num- 
ber of  augurs  was  only  three  or  four,  who  must  be  patri- 
cians. The  Ogulnian  law,  passed  300  It.  C.,  rendered  the 
plebeians  eligible  to  the  office  of  augur,  and  increased  the 
number  to  nine.  The  augurs  held  office  for  life,  and  had 
the  power  of  filling  vacancies  that  occurred  in  their  college. 
The  college  of  augurs  in  some  periods  of  Roman  history 
had  great  political  influence,  it  being  contrary  lo  the  re- 
ligion and  usage  of  the  Romans  to  hold  an  election,  to  com- 
mence a  battle  or  campaign,  or  perform  any  important 
public  business,  without  consulting  the  auspices.  Sulla 
raised  the  number  of  augurs  to  fifteen,  and  Julius  Ctcsar 
to  sixteen. 

Augur  (CHRISTOPHER  C.),  an  American  officer,  born 
1821  in  New  York,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1843,  in  in- 
fantry till  Mur.  4,  istl'.l.  when  he  became  brigadier-general 
1'.  S.  army.  He  served  chiefly  at  frontier  posts  1843-61, 
in  the  military  occupation  of  Texas  1845-4(i,  in  the  war 
with  Mexico  184t>-ls,  engaged  at  Palo  Alto.  Kcsaca  de  la 
I'iilniit,  and  as  aide-de-camp  to  Brigadier- Generals  Hopping 
and  dishing,  scouting  and  on  expeditions  against  Northern 
Pacific  Indians  [856—56, engaged  in  several  skirmishes,  and 
as  commandant  of  cadets  at  Military  Academy  Isfil.  In 
the  civil  war  became,  Aug.  '.I.  1M12,  major  general  U.  S.  vol- 
unteers, and  served  in  the  defences  of  Washington  1861- 
oL*.  in  operations  mi  Kappahannock  and  in  the  yhenandoah 
Valley  IStj'J,  in  command  <>f  a  division  in  the  Fifth  corps 
1862,  engaged  at  Cedar  .Mountain  (severely  wounded  and 
brevet  colonel),  in  General  Banks'-  expedition  to  New  Or- 
leans 1S(>2;  in  command  of  the  district  of  Baton  Rouge 
!  •*!',:;,  in  expedition  to  Fort  Hudson  !Mi:t  (brevet  hrigadicr- 
generaH,  engaged  in  action  and  siege  of  the  place  ;  in  com- 
mand of  department  of  Washington  lsii:!-66,  of  the  Platte 
I  Ml  7  71.  and  of  Texas  since  1S71.  Brevet  major-general 
M:tr.  13,  1865,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  serTioM  in  the 
field.  GEORGE  W.  CULLCH,  P.  S.  Army. 

Augur  (IlKzKKt.ui),  an  American  sculptor,  born  at  New 
Haven,  L'onu.,  Feb.  21,  17111,  was  also  noted  for  mechanical 
ingenuity.  He  invented  n  carving-machine  which  is  in 
general  use,  and  as  sculptor  produced  "  Jcphthah  and  his 
Daughter."  hied  Jan.  10.  1858, 

Au'gnst  [Lat.  A<i:/n»'tiit :  Fr.  An&t],  the  eighth  month 
of  the  year,  was  so  named    in  honor  of  Augustus  i 
Before  his  time  it  was  called  Sejcti'lh — that  is,  the  lijrth 
month,  because  the  Konian  year  once  began  on  the  1st  of 
March.     In  the  calendar  of  Julius  Cii'sar  the  first,  third, 


fifth,  seventh,  ninth,  and  eleventh  months  consisted  each  ,,f 
thirty-one  days,  and  each  of  the  oilier  inonihn  of  thirty, 
c\eept  February,  whieli  in  common  yearn  hud  t»i  nty  uinr, 
and  in  leap  year  (him  .Ii'.-.  |i,  graiify  the  vanity  of 
\iigustui,  one  day  was  taken  from  February  and  added  to 

Augus'ta,  a  county  near  the  western  iiari  of  Virginia, 
has  an  area  ol   about   '.mil  square  mile-.      It  in  hound, 
the  S.  K.  by  the  Blue  Itidirc,  and    loruis    part  of  the   Great 
Valley  of  Virginia.      It    is   drained    by  the   South    Fork  of 
the    Shcnandoah    River,  which    rines    by    several    bra. 
within  its  limits.    The  surface  in  diversified  ;  (he  soil  is  cal- 
careous and  \ery  fertile.     Corn,  oats,  wheat,  aud  wool  are 
largely  raised.     Fine  limestone  underlies  u  great   part  <d 

the  e< ly.  which  is  said  to  contain  anthracite  cuul.      It  is 

intersected  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  K.  K.  Capital, 
Stauntou.  I'op.  28,763. 

Augusta,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Wood  ruff  co..  Ark., 
on  White  River,  B9  miles  X.  K.  of  Little  Koek.  It  has 
two  weekly  papers.  Pop.  of  township.  2213. 

W.  K.  Aims.  KII.  "  ArcirsTA  SKMIXKL." 

Augusta,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Richmond  co..  Ga., 
the  third  city  in  size  in  the  State,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Savannah  River,  231  miles  from  its  mouth,  IL'n  Y 
X.  W.  from  Savannah,  and  13B  X.  W.  from  Charleston.  It 
is  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Savannah. 
Lat.  33°  28'  X.,  Ion.  sl°  i4'  W.  It-  population  in  1870 
was  15,389;  in  18HU.  I2.t'.i:!:  in  l>..o,  1(1,217.  The  city  has 
a  thriving  trade,  and  docs  a  good  wholesale  business  with 
the  towns  of  the  State,  with  most  of  which  it  has  a  direct 
connection  either  by  river  or  rail.  It  also  draws  consider- 
able business  from  the  hill-country  of  South  Carolina, 
From  iU  position  it  is  actively  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade, 
receiving  cotton  from  a  considerable  portion  of  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina.  What  is  not  needed  to  supply  its 
own  cotton-mills  is  sent  to  Savannah  aud  Charleston,  and 
reported  in  their  receipts.  Augusta  also  furnishes  a  good 
market  for  the  general  produce  of  its  region.  For  many 
years  it  was  the  centre  of  the  wagon-traffic,  sending  out 
goods  in  all  directions  in  the  great  lumbering  wagons  of 
that  time,  and  receiving  cotton  and  produce  in  return. 
After  the  railroads  began  to  break  up1  this  trade,  the  city 
declined  for  a  time,  but  soon  regained  its  trade,  and  is  now 
an  enterprising  and  prosperous  city.  The  Augusta  Canal, 
9  miles  in  length,  brings  the  waters  of  the  Savannah  River 
from  above  the  city  at  such  an  elevation  as  to  give  a  head 
or  water-power  of  forty  feet.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  man- 
ufacturing centres  of  the  South.  Its  manufactories  and 
those  of  Richmond  county  are  of  great  importance.  There 
were  in  the  county  in  1870,  and  by  far  the  larger  part  in 
the  city.  97  manufacturing  establishments,  of  which  12  were 
driven  by  steam-engines,  having  an  aggregate  force  of  180 
horse-power,  and  17  by  water-power,  employing  an  aggre- 
gate force  of  1222  horse-power.  In  these  manufacturing 
establishments  1280  hands  were  employed,  of  whom  1178 
wore  men,  78  women,  and  24  children.  The  amount  of 
capital  employed  was  $1,345,156  ;  the  wages  paid $517,230; 
the  material  used  was  valued  at  $1,695,765,  and  the  value 
of  the  manufactured  products,  $2,614,405.  Probably  about 
four-fifths  in  number  and  nine-tenths  in  value  of  these  man- 
ufactures belonged  to  Augusta.  Among  its  most  important 
manufacturing  establishments  are  two  cotton-mills,  em- 
ploying 553  hands,  having  $648,000  capital,  paying 
$182,939  for  wages,  and  $782,506  for  material,  and  produ- 
cing goods  of  the  annual  value  of  #1,118,722.  One  of  these 
manufactures  cotton  yarns,  which  are  largely  in  demand  at 
tin  North.  There  is  also  a  car-factory,  employing  90  men, 
and  producing  $108,370  worth  of  cars;  2  railroad  machine- 
shop-,  employing  113  hands,  and  turning  out  $270,196 
worth  of  machinery;  and  5  or  6  other  machine-shops,  pro- 
ducing about  $70,000  worth  of  work.  There  were  5  flour- 
ing-mills,  employing  36  hands  and  turning  out  products  of 
the  value  of  $517,541.  A  beginning  had  also  been  made  in 
foundries  for  iron  castings,  which  produced  nearly  #40,000 
worth  of  goods;  in  tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigar  factories,  pro- 
ducing $86,250  of  goods;  2  printing-offices  turned  out 
work  worth  S7-.IHIO,  and  2  brick-kilns  made  brick  to  the 
extent  of  $39.042.  The  county  of  Richmond  in  1-7(1  had 
an  assessed  valuation  of  $14,075,615,  and  a  true  valuation, 
according  to  the  ninth  census,  of  #1'.'.  l?:i.  l:;l .  ranking  as 
the  second  county  in  the  State.  Of  this  valuation  about 
four-fifths  pertained  to  the  city  of  Augusta.  The  city  tax 
the  same  year  was  $210,000,  and  the  city  indebtedness 
.-'.ill.  Augusta  has  a  medical  -  loi.l.tiie  Medical  CoL 
lege  of  Georgia,  founded  in  I>.".0.  and  which  in  1>72  ' 
students.  It  has  also  an  incorporated  academy  called  the 
Richmond  Academy,  wilh  7  teachers  and  :;oo  -clmlars ;  a 
city  normal  school,  with  '2  teachers  and  :'.o  scholars :  7  gram- 
ma'r  schools,  with  7  teachers  and  777  scholars:  17  primary 
schools,  with  19  teachers andl238  scholars.  Of  the  5439  per- 
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sons  of  school  age  (i.  e.  between  six  and  twenty-one  years), 
3500  are  enrolled  either  in  public  or  private  schools,  and 
the  average  attendance  is  2632.  The  income  of  the  public 
schools  from  all  sources  is  $25,000.  There  arc  two  daily 
papers  published  in  the  city ;  both  have  a  considerable 
circulation  and  issue  weekly  and  tri-weekly  editions.  It 
has  three  national  banks.  There  are  about  20  churches, 
among  which  are  1  Roman  Catholic,  1  Episcopal,  1  Pres- 
byterian, 1  Lutheran,  1  Christian,  5  or  6  Baptist,  and  6 
or  7  Methodist — 2  of  them  of  the  Northern  Methodist 
Church.  Of  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches,  sev- 
eral are  for  people  of  color.  The  number  of  sittings  in 
these  churches  is  over  12,000,  and  the  estimated  vuli.<-  of 
church  property  almost  $400,000.  The  city  has  a  hospital. 
a  cliniijue  connected  with  the  medical  college,  a  Masonic 
hall,  and  some  other  charitable  institutions.  Among  its 
public  buildings  of  note  are  a  costly  and  very  beautiful 
city-hall,  Odd  Fellows'  hall,  the  Masonic  hall,  Richmond 
Academy,  the  medical  college,  the  opera-house,  Independ- 
ence Monument,  and  several  of  the  churches.  The  streets 
and  avenues  are  broad  and  finely  shaded,  and  many  of  the 
resiliences  are  tasteful  and  elegant.  The  principal  avenue, 
Greene  street,  has  a  double  row  of  widespreading  trees  on 
either  side  of  the  spacious  highway,  and  with  its  elegant 
mansions  forms  a  true  boulevard.  It  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  Southern  cities.  The  streets 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  There  is  a  well-regulated 
police  force.  The  city  cemetery  and  the  Cotton  States' 
Agricultural  Fair-Grounds,  near  the  city,  arc  both  laid  out 
in  fine  walks  and  drives,  and  are  favorite  places  of  resort. 
The  city  is  connected  with  the  coast  by  the  Augusta  and 
Port  Ro'yal  R,  R.,  the  South  Carolina  R.  R.,  and  the  Char- 
lotte Columbia  and  Augusta  R.  R.,  in  South  Carolina,  the 
Savannah  being  crossed  to  Hamburg,  S.  C.,  directly  oppo- 
site, by  a  fine  bridge;  while  the  Georgia,  and  the  Augusta 
and  Macon,  and  the  Savannah  and  Augusta  R.  Rs.,  with 
their  branches,  give  it  ready  and  speedy  access  to  every 
portion  of  the  State.  There  is  also  a  horse-railroad  from 
the  city  to  Summerville,  a  beautiful  suburb.  Water  is  sup- 
plied to  the  city  from  the  Augusta  Canal,  which  is  now 
being  enlarged  and  its  power  greatly  increased.  It  is 
lighted  with  gas.  Though  in  a  very  level  region,  the  grade 
of  the  city  is  sufficient  to  ensure  a  good  and  sufficient 
drainage. 

Illilory.  —  Augusta  was  settled  by  English  colonists 
under  Oglethorpe,  and  laid  out  in  1735  under  royal  charter, 
and  was  named  in  honor  of  an  English  princess.  It  was 
again  chartered  in  Jan.,  1798,  and  incorporated  as  a  city 
in  Dec.,  1817.  It  was  for  many  years  the  most  important 
inland  town  of  the  colony.  It  had  acquired  a  considerable 
trade  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  but 
in  the  beginning  of  1779  was  captured  by  the  British  and 
loyalists,  who  held  possession  of  it  till  the  spring  of  1781, 
when  the  British  force  there  was  commanded  by  a  loyalist 
named  Brown.  On  May  23, 1781,  an  American  force  under 
command  of  General  Henry  Lee  ("  Lighthorse  Harry") 
laid  siege  to  it,  and  on  the  5th  of  June  Brown  surren- 
dered. The  Americans  lost  51  killed  and  wounded;  the 
British  lost  52  killed,  and  334?  including  the  wounded,  were 
taken  prisoners.  During  the  war  of  1812  or  the  Indian 
wars  it  was  not  molested.  In  the  late  civil  war  it  was 
garrisoned  by  the  Confederate  troops,  and  twice  threatened 
by  Sherman — in  his  march  to  the  sea,  when  he  passed  be- 
tween it  and  Macon ;  and  in  his  march  through  the  Caro- 
linas,  when  he  made  feints  against  both  Augusta  and 
Charleston— but  it  was  not  visited  by  a  hostile  force.  Since 
the  census  of  1870  its  population  has  greatly  increased.  It 
has  long  been  distinguished  for  the  intelligence,  public  spirit, 
and  good  order  of  its  citizens.  WALSH  A  WRIGHT, 

PURS.  AND  PROPS.  "  CHRONICLE  AND  SENTINEL." 

Augusta  (anc.  Megaru},  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Nolo,  is  situated  on  an  island,  which  is  connected 
by  a  bridge  with  the  peninsula  Cape  San  Croce,  19  miles 
by  rail  N.  N.  W.  of  Syracuse.  Pop.  in  ISfil,  9223. 

Augusta,  a  post-township  of  Hancock  co.,  111.  Pop. 
1992. 

Augusta,  a  post-township  of  Des  Moines  co.,  la.  Pop. 
584. 

Augusta,  a  post-township  of  Butler  co.,  Kan.  It  has 
one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  515. 

Augusta,  a  post-village  of  Bracken  CO.,  Ky.,  situated 
on  the  Ohio  River,  43  miles  above  Cincinnati,  is  the  seat 
of  Augusta  Male  and  Female  College.  It  has  good  free 
and  private  schools:  tobacco  is  the  staple  of  the  county: 
one  paper  is  published  here.  The  Kentucky  and  Great 
Eastern  R.  R.  runs  through  the  town.  Pop.  980, 

GEO.  WINTER,  PDB.  '-CHRONICLE." 

Augusta,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and  seat 
of  justice  of  Kennebec  co.,  is  on  the  Kennebec  River,  at 
the  head  of  tidal  navigation,  43  miles Trom  its  mouth,  and 


63  miles  by  railroad  N.  N.  E.  of  Portland ;  lat.  44°  19'  N., 
Inn.  W°  50'  W.  The  Augusta  division  of  the  Maine  Central 
R.  R.  passes  through  it.  The  main  part  of  the  city  is  on 
the  right  (W.)  bank  of  the  river,  and  many  of  the  resi- 
dences stand  on  ground  which  is  much  higher  than  the 
river.  The  State-house,  a  handsome  granite  structure,  is 


Maine  State-house,  at  Augusta. 

on  an  eminence,  and  commands  an  extensive  prospect. 
Among  the  public  institutions  are  a  hospital  for  the  in- 
sane, a  TJ.  S.  arsenal,  and  St.  Catharine's  school  for  young 
ladies.  By  the  construction  of  a  dam  across  the  river  just 
above  the  city,  abundant  water-power  has  been  obtained, 
which  is  employed  in  manufactures  of  cotton  goods  and 
lumber.  There  is  also  a  card-factory,  an  iron-foundry,  a 
free  library,  and  the  Maine  State  Library.  The  National 
Military  Asylum  is  just  outside  the  city  limits.  Nearly  all 
the  business  portion  of  the  city  was  consumed  by  fire  in 
Sept.,  1865.  Augusta  has  three  national  banks,  one  daily, 
one  semi-monthly,  one  monthlv,  and  four  weekly  news- 
papers. Pop.  in  1870,  7808. 

Al.DKX  Sl'KAGl  K,  El).  OF  "  KENNEBEC  JOURNAL." 

Augusta,  a  post-township  of  Kalamazoo  co.,  Mich. 
Pop.  608. 

Augusta,  a  township  of  Washtenaw  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
1470. 

Augusta,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Perry  co.,  Mich.,  on 
Leaf  River,  110  miles  S.  E.  of  Jackson. 

Augusta,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Oncida  co., 
N.  Y.,  20  miles  S.  E.  of  Oneida  Lake  and  100  miles  W.  N. 
W.  of  Albany.  The  township  contains  several  manufac- 
turing villages.  Pop.  of  township,  2067. 

Augusta,  a  post-township  of  Carroll  co.,  0.  Pop.  1015. 

Augusta,  a  post-village  of  Eau  Claire  co.,  Wis..  on  the 
West  Wisconsin  R.  R.,  22  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Eau  Claire.  It 
has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  761. 

Augusta'na  Col'lege  and  Theolog'ical  Sem'i- 
nary  was  founded  in  1860,  and  held  its  sessions  in  the 
basement  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  church  in  Chicago,  III. 
In  1863  it  was  removed  to  Paxton,  Ford  co.,  111.  Its 
primary  object  is  the  education  of  candidates  for  the  gos- 
pel ministry  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  among 
the  Scandinavian  population  of  this  country.  It  was  in- 
corporated by  the  legislature  of  Illinois  Feb.  16.  1865,  and 
its  charter  was  amended  Mar.  10,  1869.  The  course  of  in- 
struction consists  of  three  years  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment and  four  years  in  the  college  department.  The  in- 
stitution has  a'library  of  7000  volumes.  The  faculty,  at 
present,  consists  of  the  president  and  three  professors: 
there  is  also  one  tutor.  The  first  principal  was  the  Rev. 
L.  P.  Esbjorn.  In  1803,  Rev.  T.  N.  Hasselquist,  D.  D., 
was  elected  president,  which  office  he  yet  holds.  Mea- 
sures are  being  taken  for  the  removal  of  this  institution 
to  Rock  Island,  111.  The  institution  has  an  endowment 
of  880  acres  of  improved  land  in  Ford  co.,  111.,  and  efforts 
are  now  being  made  to  raise  $30,000  as  an  addition  to  the 
endowment.  T.  N.  HASSELQI  1ST. 

August!  (CHRISTIAN  JOHANN  WII.HELM),  born  Oct.  27, 
1772,  at  Eschenburg,  near  Gotha,  Germany,  studied  at  Jena, 
where  be  became  a  professor  extraordinary  in  1800,  profes- 
sor of  Oriental  literature  in  1803,  and  professor  of  theology 
in  1807.  In  1812  he  became  professor  of  theology  at  Bros- 
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Ian,  and  in  1819  at  lionn.     In  1833  he  became  director  of 

the  .-onsen  atorv  at  Coblentz.  where  he  di'M  \pril  2*.  1*11. 
He  was  a  man  of  trreaf  learning,  an  orthodox  con-crvative 
Lutheran.  His  writings  are  valued  as  book-  of  reference. 
though  they  are  not  without  serious  faults.  His  best  known 
work  is  "  Dcnkwurdigkcilcn  uus  der  Christlichcn  Archa-o- 
l.igic"  (12  vols.,  1M7  :;|).  He  published  various  other 
works,  historical  and  dogmatical. 

Au'gustine  [Lat.  Aurt'liiu  Aiii/n*ii'iiii*],  SAINT,  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Latin  Fathers  of  the  Church,  was  born 
at  Tagaste,  in  Niimidia,  on  the  13th  of  V.\..  ;;.,::  A.  D. 
He  was  a  son  of  a  pagan  father  and  a  Christian  mother 
{Monica  or  Monnica).  an  excellent  and  devout  woman,  by 
whom  he  vva-  Instructed  in  religion.  i-Mm-atcd  at  n 
schools  of  Madaura  aud  I'arlhaire.  lie  learned  rhetoric,  the 
Greek  language,  philosophy,  etc.  When,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  In-  entered  (lie  great  city  of  Carthage  to  com- 
plete his  education,  ho  was  un  eager,  ambitious  student  aud 
a  youth  of  ardent  passions,  with  a  propensity  to  sensual 
ling  to  his  own  statement  in  his  "  Con- 

I-.  he  deviated  widely  from  the  path  of  strict 
morality  during  this  period,  and  became  a  father  before  he 
vv  a  -  married.  About  the  age  of  niiichen  h--  embraced  the 
do-tiines  of  the  Manich:ean-.  and  returned  to  Tagaste, 
he-  taught  rhetoric  and  grammar.  He  adhered  to 
Muni'  it  nine  years,  during  part  of  which  he 

lectured  on  rhulorie  at  Carthage.  In  the  mean  time  his 
mother,  bv  hi  r  prayers  and  exhortations,  strove  (o  convert 
him  to  Christianity,  without  success,  lie  wrote  at  Carthage 
in  his  twenty -seventh  year  a  treatise-.  "De  Apto  et  Pul- 
chro."  which  is  not  extant.  At  length  he  perceived  that 
the  invstical  phrases  and  futile  -peculations  of  the  Manich- 

were  not  capable  of  satisfying  the  wants  of  his  spirit- 
ual nature.  Much  perplexed  with  doubts  and  unrest,  lie 
removed  in  38:',  A.  1).  to  Home,  and  thence  to  Milan,  where 
ho  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  in  3S4.  He  was 
deeply  intcre.-ted  in  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  after  he 
renounced  Maniehteism  studied  the  Bible  from  a  Platonic 
point  of  v  iew.  The  sermons  of  Saint  Ambrose,  then  bishop 
of  Milan,  made  a  deep  impression  on  him,  and  after  severe 
spiritual  conflicts  he  became  a  Christian,  and  was  baptized 
on  Faster  F.vc.  3S7.  In  3ss  he  went  back  to  Tagaste,  was 
ordained  presbyter  at  Hippo  in  391,  associate  bishop  in 
3!i -i.  and  bishop  in  396.  Among  his  earlier  writings  was  a 
treatise  against  the  Manichieans  ("Do  Genesi  contra 
Manichieos  "),  and  "On  True  Religion  "("  De  Vera  Re- 
ligione").  He  published  about  :'.'J7  his  "  Confessions,"  in 
thirteen  books,  a  very  interesting  autobiography.  He  was 
a  zealous  opponent  of  IVIagianism,  against  which  he  wrote 
two  treatises,  entitled  "On  the  Grace  of  Christ"  and  "On 
Original  Sin."  Senii-IVIagianism  was  opposed  by  him,  in 
•12s.  in  two  famous  treatises  on  *'  Predestination  "  and  on 
"  IVi -<-v erance."  Ho  also  wrote  vigorously  against  the 
Donatisis.  He  finished  about  426  a  work,  "  De  Civitate 
Dei"  ("On  the  City  of  God"),  which  is  regarded  as  the 
greatest  monument  of  his  genius  and  learning.  One  aim 
of  this  book  was  to  vindicate  the  Christian  faith  against 

pagans  who  asserted  that  the  capture  of  Rome  by 
Alaric  and  other  calamities  were  consequences  of  the  prev- 
alence of  the  new  religion.  Near  the  end  of  his  life  he 
wrote  the  "  Ketractationes,"  in  which  he  reviewed  carefully 
all  his  own  works.  Other  important  treatises  are  the  "  De 
DiM-triua  Christiana"  and  the  "  DC  Trinitate."  He  left 
behind  him  also  exegetical  treatises,  sermons,  and  letters 
in  great  number.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
published  by  the  Hcne.lictiiies  at  Paris  (  I  I  vols.,  1679-1700). 
He  died  at  Hippo  while  that  city  was  besieged  by  theVan- 
dals.  on  the  28th  of  Aug.,  430  A.  1).  His  character  and 
writings  exerted  an  immense  and  durable  influence  on  the 
Church.  "Of  all  the  Fathers  of  the  Latin  Church. 
Villernnin.  "  Saint  Augustine  manifested  the  most  imagina- 
tion in  thi-ol  igy,  the  most  elo'jin-iice,  aad  ev  ell  Sensibility,  in 
S'-li"lastieism."  For  learning  his  reputation  is  not  so  high. 

lie  was  a  ] r  Greek  scholar,  and  knew  nothing  of  Hebrew. 

(See  I'nssinirs.  "Vita  Sancti  Augustini:"  G.  MOIUVIIO. 
"Vie  de  Saint-Augustin."  l.'>33:  TII.M:MO\T.  "Memoires 
Kccir--iasiii|iii-s,"  17112;  Kivirs.  "  Vita  Sancti  Augustini." 
In  Hi:  Porjori.AT.  "Vie  de  Saint- Aiigustin."  1S;.2:  litxiiK- 
HANX.  "  Augustine's  I.chcn,"  ISM  :  Hi  Ti.Kii.  "  Lives  of  the 
Saints  ;"  N  i:  v\  111:11.  "  History  of  the  Church.") 

REVISED  BY  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Augustine,  or  Austin,  SAINT,  the  "apostle  of  Eng- 
land "and  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  a  Bene- 
dictine monk,  connected  with  a  monastery  in  Rome,  when 

lie  was  sent  by  Pope  liregory  I.  to  convert  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons, in  .v.i'i  A.  1>.  He  was  received  amicably  by  King  Eth- 
ilbcit.  whose  wife  liertha  was  already  a  Christian,  lie 
i  ted  F.lhclbcrt.  and  is  said  to  have  baptized  10.1100  of 
his  subjects.  An  ^nstinc  was  appointed  arch  bishop  of  Can- 
terbury by  the  pope.  Died  in  1104,  or,  as  some  say,  614. 


(See  W.  F.  HOOK,  ••  Live*  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 

bury," vol.  i.) 

August  in'iiin  Monks,  b-r  of  the  Roman 

Catholic  church.  Thi-  order  v.,i-  formerly  diiidrd  into 
thn-i-  classes,  of  which  t  wo  still  remain  :  I  .  /  '-iie-/i«  !,'>  -/iit'tr. 
—  This  class  ol  -  -i  .....  in  '  In- 

\ear    I  H.'IS,  bv  an'llority  ot    the   Ki-h-.|i    I'.enedii-r    ol    Al 

They  were  called  •  •  their  ranks  were 

recruited  from  the  lay  and  clerical  canons  who  had  not 
usly  lakcn  monastic  vows.     They  assumed  iln-  name 
nnd  rule'of  Augustine  in  1139.     The\  had  IT 

inl   and   '.'s    in    Scotland.      II.    The   so-called  ll-rmiti 
\ntfu»tinf.  one  of  the  four  great  mendicant  orders  of 
the   I'hun-h.     This   body  i  ......  rn-etly  claims  to  have  been 

founded  by  Saint  Augustine.     Its  true  origin  was  in  I 
when  1'ope  Alexander  1  \  .  compelled  eight  small  bodies  of 
Italian  monks  to  unite  in  one  order  under  tip- 
Augustine,  and  e\ciu|,led  them  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
bishops.     The  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine  have  now  about 
.'"»   h-oi-is.     They  are  much   diminished  in  importance. 
Th'  S/i-'-l'il  <':,i,i/ri</<iti<,n*  consisted  of  those  Auguslinians 
who  desired  a  severer  rule  and  better  discipline  than 
mo  nly  prevailed  in  ll  .....  rdcr.      Martin  l.utlier  was  a  mem- 

ber of  the  Special  Congregation  of  Saxony.    III.  Tkr  / 

•  tiiti'tuo  originated  in  1582,  by  command  of  the 
king  of  Spain.     They  have  a  very  severe  rule.     The  num- 
1  her  of  monasteries  in  I  Hill)  was  about  fifteen.     This  class  it 
nearly  or  quite  independent  of  the  former. 

AngUHtinian  Nuns  are  of  four  classes:  First,  those 
under  the  guidance  of  Augustinian  monks;  secondly,  those 
under  the  control  of  diocesan  bishops  :  thirdly,  barefooted 
nuns;  fourthly,  Augustine"  of  the  Interior  of  Mary.  (See 
Mn.i  K.  "  Hiciionnairedesordres  Religieux,"  torn.  iv.  ;  Dco- 
IIAI.K.  "  Onomasticon,"  vi.  37.) 

Augnsto'wo,  or  Augnatow,  a  town  of  Russian  Po- 
land. in  the  government  of  Suvalki.  on  the  Netta,  140  miles 
.V  K.  of  Warsaw.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  aud  wool- 
len goods.  Pop.  in  1867,  9354. 

Augnstowo,  Canal  of,  unites  the  Vistula  with  the 
riicr  Nil-men,  and  connects  it  with  the  Baltic  at  Memel.  It 
is  150  miles  long,  extending  from  YVitna  on  the  Marew  to 
a  point  on  the  Niemeii,  14  miles.  X.  of  Grodno. 

Ansus'tulim  (Rimri.rsl.  the  last  Roman  emperor  of 
the  West,  was  a  son  of  Orestes,  a  rich  patrician.  He  ob- 
tained the  title  of  emperor  in  475  A.  1).,  and  was  deposed 
by  Odoacer  in  476. 

Augns'tns,  a  Latin  word  equivalent  to  the  Or.  ttfturrAt, 
signifies  "  majestic,"  "  sacred,"  "  venerable."  It  was  a  name 
or  surname  conferred  on  Caius  Julius  Ctesar  Octarianus  by 
the  Roman  senate,  27  B.  C. 

Augns'tug  (or  August)  I.,  elector  of  Saiony,  a  son 
of  Henry  the  Pious,  was  born  at  Freiberg  in  1J26,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Maurice  in  1553.  He  was  an  intolerant 
promoter  of  Lutheranistn,  and  persecuted  the  Calvinists, 
but  was  a  liberal  patron  of  learning,  and  under  his  admin- 
istration the  manufactures,  agriculture,  and  commerce  of 
the  country  were  greatly  promoted  and  improved  ;  he  also 
introduced  some  valuable  reforms  in  jurisprudence.  He 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  negotiating  the  peace  of  Augs- 
burg (1555).  He  died  in  1586,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis 
son,  Christian  I. 

Augustus  II.  of  Saxony  (and  Augustus  I.  of  Po- 
land), born  at  Dresden  in  1670,  was  the  second  son  of 
John  George  III.,  elector  of  Saxony,  and  Anna  Sophia  of 
Denmark.  He  possessed  extraordinary  physical  strength, 
and  was  not  deficient  in  mental  faculties.  He  became 


elector  of  Saxony  on  the  death  of  his  brother  in  1694, 
and  was  elected  'king  of  Poland  in  1697.  having,  for  the 
sake  of  the  crown,  adopted  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
His  competitor  in  this  election  was  the  French  prince 
of  Conti.  Augustus  formed  about  1700  an  alliance  with 
Peter  the  Great  against  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  by  whom 
he  was  defeated  in  several  battles.  By  a  treaty  signed  in 
1706  he  renounced  the  crown  of  Poland,  which  Charles 
XII.  gave  to  Stanislas  Lesctynski.  In  consequence  of  the 
defeat  of  Charles  XII.  by  the  Russians  in  1709,  Augustus 
recovered  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  as  an  ally  of  Peter  the 
Great  waged  war  against  Sweden  for  several  years.  Au- 
gustus was  luxurious,  licentious,  and  fond  of  splendor.  He 
squandered  the  revenues  of  Savony  on  his  mistresses  and 
on  alchemists,  whom  he  putroni/.cd.  He  had  many  ille- 
gitimate children,  among  whom  was  the  famous  Maurice 
Of  S8V  :  Ban  .  He  li."!  in  Feb..  17:'.::.  leaving 

the  throne  to  his  son  Augustus.    (8e«  l'\  —  w»>%  and  II 
"  Friedrich   .VuirU'l  dc.-  (ir-issen   Leben."   17".t  :    1>>M:''  IU  s 

i  in  \  n,  "  Ilistoiro  de  Polognc  sous  le  Roi  Augusto 

II.."     1    M'ls.. 

Augustus    III.  (FREDERICK),  king  of  Poland,  born 
at  Dresden  in  1696,  was  a  son  of  the  preceding.     He  wa» 
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inferior  in  talents  to  his  father.  Having  joined  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  he  married,  in  1719,  Maria  Jose- 
phine, a  daughter  of  Joseph,  emperor  of  Austria.  In 
1733  he  became  elector  of  Saxony,  and  was  chosen  king 
of  Poland  by  a  party  of  the  Diet.  Favored  by  the  courts 
of  Austria  and  Russia,  he  prevailed  over  his  rival  Stanislas. 
In  1742  he  formed  an  alliance  with  the  empress  Maria 
Theresa  against  Frederick  the  Great,  who  defeated  the 
Saxons  in  1745  and  captured  Dresden.  This  war  was  ended 
in  17ll>,  but  Augustus  was  soon  involved  in  the  Seven 
Years'  war,  which  began  in  1755,  and  his  army  was  again 
defeated  by  the  Prussians.  He  died  in  1763,  and  his  son, 
Frederick  Christian,  then  became  elector  of  Saxony. 

Augustus  (WILLIAM),  prince  of  Prussia,  a  younger 
brother  of  Frederick  the  Great,  was  born  at  Berlin  in  1722. 
He  distinguished  himself  at  Hohen-Friedberg  in  1745,  be- 
came a  general  of  infantry,  and  displayed  skilful  general- 
ship at  the  battle  of  Lowoskz  in  1756.  He  died  in  1758, 
and  left  a  son,  who  became  King  Frederick  William  II. 

Augus'tus  Cae'sar  (often  called  simply  Augustus), 
called  in  his  youth  CAIUS  OCTAVIUS,  and  after  he  became 
the  heir  of  Civsar  the  dictator,  CAIUS  JULIUS  Cjf.SAR  Oc- 
TAVIANUS,  the  first  Roman  emperor,  was  born  at  Velitne 
in  03  B.  C.  Ho  was  the  son  of  Caius  Octavius,  a  senator, 
and  Atia,  who  was  a  niece  of  Julius  Caesar.  His  father 
having  died  about  60  B.  C.,  his  mother  was  married  to  L. 
Marciua  Philippus,  who  directed  the  education  of  young 
Octavius.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  assumed  the  toya  viriffK, 
and  was  adopted  as  a  son  by  Julius  Cjesar,  whom  he  attend- 
ed in  his  expedition  to  Spain  in  45  B.  C.  He  became  a  pu- 
pil of  Apollodorus  of  Pergamus,  under  whom  he  was  pur- 
suing his  studies  at  Apollonia  when  Caesar  was  killed,  in 
Mar.,  44  B.  C.  As  he  had  been  appointed  the  heir  of  the 
dictator,  he  hastened  to  Rome  to  claim  his  inheritance. 
Mark  Antony,  who  then  had  the  chief  power  in  Rome,  re- 
fused to  deliver  the  property  and  papers  of  the  late  dicta- 
tor. Octavius  temporized,  and  in  the  turbulent  and  critical 
times  that  ensued  exhibited  the  prudence  and  astuteness  of 
a  mature  politician.  Ho  gained  the  favor  of  the  senate, 
which  in  Jan.,  43  B.  C.,  gave  him  the  command  of  an  army 
which  defeated  that  of  Antony  near  Mutina  (M6dena). 
The  adhesion  of  the  army  to  his  interest  enabled  him 
now  to  defy  the  authority  of  the  senate.  He  marched 
to  Rome,  was  elected  consul  in  Aug.,  43,  and  formed 
a  triumvirate  with  Antony  and  Lepidus  against  Bru- 
tus, Cassius,  and  the  senate.  Antony  and  Octavius 
defeated  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  the  decisive  battle  of 
Philippi  in  42  B.  C.,  and,  to  confirm  their  power,  pro- 
scribed and  massacred  thousands  of  their  opponents 
in  Italy.  Augustus  then  obtained  control  of  Italy  by  a 
new  division  of  the  provinces,  but  dissensions  soon 
arose  between  him  and  Antony,  who  had  command  in 
Asia.  An  open  rupture  was,  however,  postponed,  and 
Antony  married  Octavia,  the  sister  of  his  great  rival. 
About  38  B.  C.  the  triumvirate  was  renewed  for  an- 
other period  of  five  years,  during  which  Octavius  and 
Antony  were  virtually  masters  of  the  Roman  world. 
Octavius  defeated  Sextus  Pompey  in  battle  in  the 
year  36,  and  was  chosen  consul  for  the  second  time 
in  33.  In  the  mean  time,  Antony,  infatuated  with 
passion  for  Cleopatra,  neglected  his  own  interests, 
and  by  his  ill-treatment  of  Octavia  broke  the  only 
bond  of  union  with  his  colleague.  The  contest  for 
supreme  power  was  decided  by  a  great  naval  victory 
which  Octavius  gained  at  Actium  in  31  B.  C.,  after 
which  he  was  the  sole  master  of  the  Roman  empire. 
He  was  subsequently  chosen  consul  several  times,  and 
professed  an  intention  to  restore  the  republic,  but  he 
usurped  absolute  power,  partly  disguised  under  re- 
publican forms.  In  27  B.  C.  the  title  of  Augustus 
was  conferred  on  him  by  the  obsequious  senate,  which 
retained  the  shadow  of  its  former  power.  His  favorite 
ministers  and  advisers  were  Agrippa,  Maecenas,  and 
Asinius  Pollio.  He  was  thrice  married  ;  the  names  of 
his  wives  were  Clndia,  Scribonia,  and  Livia  Drusilla.  Ho 
had  an  only  child,  Julia.  In  23  B.  C.  he  accepted  the  tribu- 
ititlit  jtotrxtfiH  (tribunitian  power)  for  life.  His  reign  was 
remarkably  pacific  and  prosperous,  and  the  Augustan  Age 
was  rendered  the  most  brilliant  in  the  Roman  literature  by 
the  genius  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  whom  the  emperor  libe- 
rally patronized.  He  was  a  prudent  and  rather  popular 
ruler,  governing  men  with  artful  policy,  and  skilfully  using 
their  passions  and  talents  to  promote  his  own  designs.  The 
peace,  order,  and  prosperity  which  his  subjects  enjoyed 
under  his  mild  and  modified  tyranny  reconciled  them  to 
the  loss  of  their  ancient  liberty.  He  centralized  the  admin- 
istration and  enforced  discipline  in  the  armies.  He  adorn- 
ed the  city  of  Rome  with  public  buildings,  and  made  such 
improvement  in  that  capital  that  it  was  said  that  he  found 
it  a  city  of  brick  and  left  it  a  city  of  marble.  He  was  not 


happy  in  his  domestic  relations.  His  adopted  sous,  Caius 
and  Lucius  Ciesar,  to  whom  he  intended  to  leave  the  throne, 
died  young.  He  was  temperate  in  his  diet  and  moderate 
and  frugal  in  his  style  of  living.  He  had  studied  oratory 
with  some  success,  but  on  important  occasions  he  would 
never  speak  without  careful  preparation.  He  composed 
numerous  works  in  prose  and  verse  on  various  subjects. 
Having  designated  his  stepson  Tiberius  as  his  successor, 
ho  died  in  Aug.,  14  A.  1).  (Sec  SUETONIUS,  (>  Life  of  Au- 
gustus" ("Vita  Augusti");  NICOLAS  DAMASCKNUS,  "  De 
Vita  August!;"  TACITUS,  "Annales;"  Dm  MANN,  "Ge- 
sehichteRoms;"  LARHKY,  "Vie  d'Auguste,"  1S40;  NOUGA- 
HEine,  "  Histoire  du  Siecle  d'Auguste,"  1840;  BEULE,  ('Au- 
guate,"  1867.)  REVISED  BY  ABEL  STEVENS. 

Auk  (-4 1'ca),  a  genus  of  web-footed  oceanic  birds  of  the 
family  Alcadte.  The  auks  arc  remarkable  for  the  shortness 
of  their  wings,  which  in  some  species  are  used  as  paddles 
or  fins  in  swimming  under  water,  while  in  others  they  are 
used  in  flight.  These  birds  are  adapted  solely  for  an  aquatic 
life,  and  swim  with  wonderful  rapidity;  they  pass  their 
lives  mostly  in  the  sea  and  on  the  shore  near  the  water's 
edge.  They  are  found  only  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and  are  most  abundant  in  the  Arctic  regions.  The  genus 
Alca,  restricted  by  Cuvier,  comprises  only  two  species — 
the  great,  auk  (Alca  impennis)  and  the  razor-bill  (Alca 
t'.nf'f).  The  great  auk  is  about  as  large  as  a  goose,  and 
resembles  a  penguin,  having  very  short  wings  unfit  for 
flight,  and  being  compelled  by  the  form  and  situation  of  its 
legs  to  hold  itself  in  an  erect  position  when  on  the  land.  It 
moves  under  the  water  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  This 
bird,  so  numerous  a  few  years  ago,  has  been  lost  sight  of, 
and  is  thought  to  be  extinct.  About  thirty-four  birds  and 
forty-two  eggs  arc  known,  they  being  distributed  among 
the  various  scientific  institutions  of  the  world.  The  razor- 
bills or  black-billed  auks  have  longer  wings,  ami  can  fly 
well.  They  breed  in  immense  numbers  within  the  Arctic 
Circle,  and  are  very  valuable  to  the  Esquimaux,  who  eat 
their  flesh  and  clothe  themselves  with  their  downy  skins. 
They  derive  the  name  razor-bill  from  the  sharpness  of  the 
edge  of  their  bills.  The  common  puffin  (Fratcrculaarctica) 
is  remarkable  for  the  singular  shape,  enormous  size,  and 


Labrador  Auk,  or  Arctic  Puffin. 

the  light  colors  of  its  beak,  owing  to  which  it  is  often  call- 
ed the  tea-parrot  or  the  conlterneb ;  it  is  also  sometimes 
called  the  Labrador  auk.  The  name  of  little  auk  is  often 
giviMi  to  a  species  of  Xergubu, 

A  ii'la  Re'gifl*  Latin  words  signifying  "  king's  hall  " 
or  "  court."  This  name  was  applied  to  a  court  established 
in  England  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  afterwards  reg- 
ulated by  Magna  Charta. 

Au'lic  [from  the  Lat.  au'la;  Ger.  SetckefiofratJi] 
Council?  one  of  the  two  highest  councils  or  courts  of  the 
former  German  empire,  co-ordinate  with  the  imperial  cham- 
ber. The  aulic  council,  which  was  organized  in  149o.  con- 
sisted of  a  president,  vice-president,  and  eighteen  coun- 
cillors, six  of  whom  were  Protestants,  whose  unanimous 
votes  could  not  be  overruled  by  the  Catholic  majority.  The 
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members  and  officers  of  this  council  were  appointed  by  the 
emperor,  and  had  jurisdiction  o\er  nil  matters  of  feudality 
in  which  the  emperor  win  directly  concerned;  oil  questions 
of  appeal  made  by  states  from  decisions  in  favor  of  the  em- 
peror in  inferior  courts;  and  Italian  affairs  in  which  the 
emperor  was  interested.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Ger- 
man empire  in  IMM;,  the  term  uiilic  council  was  applied  to 
the  emperor  of  Austria's  council  of  • 

Au'lick  (Commodore  JOHN  II.).  horn  in  Virginia  in  1787, 
entered  the  I".  S.  nnvy  in  ISH9.  He  was  promoted  to  be 
a  lieutenant  in  ISM  for  bravery  in  the  fight  between  the 
Knterpi -i"c  and  lioxer.  He  afterwards  served  with  great 
honor,  becoming  captain  in  is  1 1  ami  commodore  in  1862. 
Died  nt  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  27,  1873. 

Aii'lis,  a  town  of  ancient  (! recce,  in  Bceotia,  on  the 
Euripiis,  hail  a  temple  of  Artemis  (Diana).  According  to 
the  pot  ticul  legend,  Agamemnon  hero  assembled  the  Gre- 
cian fleet  ticfurc  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  hero  he  offered  his 
daughter  Iphigenia  as  a  sacrifice.  Its  present  name  is 
Vathi. 

Aull'ville,  a  village  of  Lafayette  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  Lex- 
ington ami  St.  Louis  R.  R.,  has  one  wagon  and  carriage 
factory,  one  machine-shop,  one  manufactory  of  boots  and 
shoes,  and  other  industries.  It  has  one  weekly  paper. 

H.  DuLKY,  ED.  "AL'LLVILLE  TIMES." 

An'llIS  Gcl'lins,a  Latin  author  who  lived  during  the 
reigns  of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines.  Little  is  known  of 
the  events  of  his  life.  He  resided  much  at  Athens,  where 
he  composed  his  "  Nodes  Attic»,"  probably  before  150 
A.  I).  His  book  is  a  mass  of  curious  information  upon  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  and,  though  ill-arranged,  is  val- 
uable to  critics,  from  the  light  it  throws  upon  many  obscure 
points  of  ancient  history  and  literature.  The  edition  of 
Conradi  (1762)  is  one  of  the  best. 

Aumale  (formerly  Albemarle),  a  small  town  of 
France,  department  of  Seine- Inferieurc,  13  miles  E.  N.  E. 
of  Neufchatel.  Pop.  in  1866,  2229.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  Aumale  was  erected  into  a  duchy,  and  the  title  of  duke 
of  Auimile  was  given  to  Claude,  a  brother  of  Francis,  duke 
of  Guise.  (See  the  next  article.) 

Aumale,  d'  (CLAUDE  II.),  Due,  a  French  general,  born 
in  KiLM,  win  a  brother  of  the  famous  duke  of  Guise.  He 
fought  against  the  Huguenots  at  St.  Denis  (1567)  and  Mon- 
oontour  (1569),  and  was  one  of  the  chief  instigators  of  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  (1572).  He  was  killed  in 
battle  Mar.  14, 1573. — His  son,  CHARLES  DE  LORRAINE,  due 
d'Auiuale,  born  about  1555,  was  an  ardent  partisan  of  the 
Catholic  League.  After  the  death  of  his  cousin,  Henry, 
duke  of  Guise,  15S8,  Aumale  and  the  duke  of  Mayenne 
were  the  leaders  of  the  League,  and  commanded  the  armies 
that  fought  against  Henry  IV.  He  had  ill-success  as  a 
general.  Having  plotted  treason  with  the  king  of  Spain, 
he  was  condemned  to  death  by  Parliament  in  1595,  but  es- 
caped. Died  at  Brussels  in  1631. 

Aumale,  d'  (HENRI  EII;KKK  PHILIPPE  Loins  n'OR- 
LEAXS),  l)i:c,  the  fourth  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the 
French,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1S22.  He  entered  the  army 
in  ISIi'J,  served  several  campaigns  in  Algeria,  and  was  rap- 
idly promoted.  In  .May,  ISC!,  having  defeated  Abd-el- 
Kl'.lcr,  whose  camp  and  treasures  became  the  spoil  of  the 
victors,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general. 
In  Sept.,  1847,  he  was  appointed  governor-general  of 
Algeria,  about  three  months  after  whieh  Abd-el-Kader 
surrendered  to  him.  On  learning  the  abdication  of  his 
father,  ho  resigned  his  command,  Mar.,  1848,  and  went 
into  exile,  residing  many  years  in  England.  He  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly  in  Feb.,  1871, 
soon  after  which  date  that  body  annulled  the  decree  or 
law  which  had  excluded  the  Orleans  princes  from  France. 
He  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy  in  the  winter  of 
1871-72. 

Aunc  [Lat.  uluti.  the  elbow],  an  old  European  cloth 
men  -lire,  having  many  values  in  different  places,  varying 
between  27  and  54  inches.  The  French  aune  was  about 
•Iti.s  inches.  The  name  survives  only  in  Switzerland,  where 
it  signifies  a  measure  equal  to  four  feet  in  length,  the  foot 
being  thirty  centimetres.  The  Swiss  aunc  is  therefore 
about  l.[  inches  long. 

Aii'rn  [a  Latin  word  signifying  a  "breath,"  a  "gentle 
bree/,c."  from  the  Gr.  aw,  to  "breathe"],  a  subtle  vapor 
or  exhalation. — Anni  <>l«-frit-(t  {literally,  the  "electrical 
hrce/e"t,  the  sensation  as  of  eold  air  experienced  when 
electricity  is  received  from  a  sharp  point. — .4  urn  rpilfjiti'-i>. 
the  peculiar  sensation  felt  by  epileptic  patients  as  of  a  cold 
fluid  list-ending  towards  the  head. — .-lura  hi/*trrirn.  the  sen- 
sation as  of  cold  air  ascending  to  the  head,  said  to  occur 
sometimes  in  hysteria. — Aura  teminntit  or  nurn  nminin, 
the  supposed  vivifying  principle  of  the  temtn  ririlr,  for- 
merly believed  to  'ascend  through  the  Fallopian  tubes, 


thereby  impregnating  the  ovum  in  the  ovarium. — Aura  FI- 
talit,  a  name  for  the  principle  ,,f  life. 

Aurantia'cere  [from  the  Lat.  unrnniinm,  an  "orange"], 
a  natural  order  of  exogenous  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of 
the  warm  parts  of  Asia  and  Northern  Africa.  All  parts 
of  these  plants  contain  a  fragrant  volatile  oil.  which 
abounds  especially  in  the  leiues  an  I  in  the  riud  of  the 
fruit.  The  leaves  arc  alternate,  articulated  with  tin-  peti- 
ole, and  dotted  or  pellucid-punctate;  tin- fruit  is  a  ht*i> 
turn.  The  order  comprises  numerous  species,  some  of 
which  are  remarkable  lor  beauty  and  are  highly  pii/.cd  lor 
their  fruits,  as  the  orange,  lem 
The  fruits  of  jEijlr  mn, 

fllri/nlia,  and  many  others  arc  also  edible.     Tit 
././/,. ,.nV,i,  a  beautiful  shrub  of  Japan,  is  more  hardy  than 
the  other  plants  of  this  order,  and  flourishes  in  the  open 
air  in  England. 

Aur'dal,  a  township  of  Otter  Tail  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  85. 

Anre'lian,  or  Aurelia'nua  i'i.\t  mrs  Dovmt  s).  a 
Roman  emperor  of  humMc  origin,  was  born  about  212  A  l>. 
at  Sirmiiim,  in  Pannonia, or,  as  some  say,  in  Lower  Dacia. 
He  served  with  distinction  in  several  campaigns,  and  raited 
himself  by  his  merit  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  army  of 
Valerian.  It  is  stated  that  he  usually  fought  in  the  fore- 
most rank.  On  the  death  of  Claudius  (270  A.  I).),  Aure- 
lian  was  elected  emperor  by  the  army.  Early  in  his  reign 
the  empire  was  invaded  by  the  German  tribe  of  Alemanni, 
whom  he  defeated.  He  abandoned  Dacia  to  the  Goths  and 
Vandals,  in  order  that  the  Danube  might  become  the  bound- 
ary of  the  empire.  The  most  important  and  famous  of  his 
enterprises  was  an  expedition  against  Zenobia,  queen  of 
Palmyra,  whose  extensive  dominions  included  Syria  and 
Egypt.  Having  defeated  her  army  in  battle  near  Emesa, 
he  captured  Palmyra  and  its  queen  in  273  A.  D.,  after 
which  he  received  at  Rome  a  triumph  of  extraordinary 
magnificence.  He  recovered  Gaul  from  Tetricus.  who  had 
!  usurped  royal  power,  and  obtained  the  title  of  "  Restorer 
of  the  empire.  His  memory  is  stained  by  the  judicial 
murder  of  Longinus  the  critic,  and  other  acts  of  excessive 
severity.  He  was  assassinated  by  his  own  officers  between 
Byzantium  and  Hcraclca  in  275-  A.  D.,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Tacitus.  (See  Vopiscrs,  "Vita  Aureliani ;"  TiLLrnoNT, 
"  Histoire  dcs  Enipcrcurs  ;"  GIBBON,  "  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,"  chap,  xi.) 

Aure'lins,  a  post-township  of  Ingharn  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
1506. 

Anrelius,  a  post-township  of  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.  Pop. 
1952. 

Anrelius,  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  0.    Pop.  799. 

Aurc'lius  Victor  (SEXTi'S),  a  Roman  historian  who 
flourished  about  380  A.  D.  He  was  appointed  prefect  of 
Pannonia  Secunda  by  Julian  the  Apostate  about  360,  and 
was  prefect  of  Rome  under  Theodosius  I.  He  wrote  a 
series  of  biographies  of  the  Roman  emperors  from  Au- 
gustus to  Constantius,  entitled  "  De  Civsaribus  Historia," 
which  is  extant.  Two  other  works  are  ascribed  to  him— 
namely, "  The  Lives  of  Illustrious  Romans  "  and  "  Aurclii 
Victoris  Epitome." 

Anre'ola,  An'reole  [Lat.  aure'ulia,  "golden"],  in 
painting,  the  golden  glory  which  encircles  the  heads,  or 
even  the  whole  bodies,  of  saints  and  martyrs.  The  circle 
or  nimkun  when  it  encloses  a  cross  belongs  to  Christ  alone ; 
without  the  cross  it  indicates  canonized  saints.  There  \» 
also  a  form  of  aureole  appropriated  to  saints  who  arc  called 
beati,  "  blessed,"  but  are  not  canonized,  whose  heads  are 
decorated  with  a  radiation  of  golden  lines.  The  idea  of 
placing  an  aureole  around  the  head  of  divine  or  sainted  per- 
sonages did  not.  there  is  reason  to  believe,  originate  with 
the  i  hristians  of  the  primitive  or  Middle  Ages.  Aureoles 
essentially  resembling  those  which  surround  the  heads  of 
the  saints  appear  to  have  been  common  in  India  in  the 
representations  of  the  Hindoo  gods  from  early  times.  (See 
Moon's  "  Hindu  Pantheon.") 

A u'reiis,  or  Drna'rius  Au'rcus,  the  standard  and 
most  ancient  Roman  gold  coin,  first  struck  in  207  B.  C. 
The  average  weight  of  the  aurcus  was  about  121  grains — a 
little  less  than  the  Greek  stater,  and  about  the  same  as  the 
Persian  daric. 

An'ricle  [Lat.  a«ri<-'nln,  the  diminutive  of  au'Ht,  the 
"ear"],  the  external  portion  <>f  the  ear. 

Ariiin.Ks  of  TIIK  HKART  [Lat.  aiiricn'lr  for'din],  the  term 
applied  to  those  cavities  of  the  heart  which  receive  the 
blood  returning  from  the  veins,  und  convey  it  to  the  ven- 
tricles. The  auricles  are  popularly  called  "  deaf-cars."  (Se« 
HEART.) 

Auric'nla  (Prim'uta  .liinY'uAiX  a  plant  of  the  ord.r 
PrimulaceB'.  nearly  related  to  the  primrose,  is  much  culti- 
vated in  flower-gardens.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  and 
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other  mountains  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  prized  for  the 
beauty  and  fragrance  of  its  flowers,  which  grow  in  the 
form  of  mi  umbel  on  a  scape.  The  size  and  color  of  the 
flowers  have  been  much  improved  by  cultivation.  Among 
the  colors  prevailing  in  the  1200  or  more  cultivated  varie- 
ties are  red,  pink,  crimson,  and  mulberry.  Some  varieties 
present  a  single  color,  and  others  are  variegated  or  are 
adorned  with  a  green  margin.  The  flowers  are  covered 
with  a  fine  meal  or  powder.  The  auricula  blooms  in  April 
or  May,  and  often  has  a  second  crop  of  flowers  in  autumn. 
It  prefers  a  rich,  light  soil,  and  the  finer  varieties  are  usu- 
ally cultivated  in  pots.  The  chief  requisites  of  a  good 
auricula  are  large  flowers,  which  are  nearly  round,  and 
have  in  the  centre  a  white  or  yellow  eye  which  is  distinct 
and  round,  its  color  not  mixed  with  the  ground  color;  and 
a  long  scape,  strong  enough  to  hold  itself  erect. 

Auricula,  a  genus  of  Aurieulidje.  a  family  of  Mollusca 
of  the  class  Gasteropoda.  They  have  a  spiral  shell  covered 
with  a  horny  epidermis.  The  spire  is  obtuse  or  short,  mid 
the  aperture  elongated  and  narrow.  They  have  respiratory 
organs  adapted  for  breathing  in  air,  and  they  frequent  salt  ; 
marshes  or  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  They  are  chiefly  found 
in  and  near  warm  seas.  Several  species  are  fossil. 

Auric'ularConfes'sioii  [Lat.  auricula,  the  "external 
ear  "],  private  confession  of  sins  to  a  priest.  For  certain 
offences  the  early  Church  required  confession.  In  the  fifth 
century,  owing  to  some  scandals  in  public  confession,  Leo 
the  Great  (440-401)  authorized  the  parish  priest  to  receive 
confessions.  By  the  twenty-first  canon  ("'  Omnis  titriusqtte 
eejctt*  Jidelis  "}  of  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council,  in  1215,  un- 
der Innocent  III.,  it  is  enjoined  upon  the  faithful  to  confess 
their  sins  once  a  year,  at  least,  to  the  parish  priest,  under 
pain  of  losing  Christian  burial. 

Auri'ga,  a  Latin  word  signifying  *•'  charioteer,"  is  the 
name  of  a  northern  constellation  of  the  celestial  sphere, 
sometimes  called  THE  WAGONER.  It  contains  Capella,  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude. 

A 11  ri  I  lac,  o're'yak'  (anc.  AweUfacwn)t  a  town  of 
France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Cautal,  is  pleasantly 
situated  in  a  valley  on  the  river  Jourdanne,  272  miles  S. 
of  Paris.  It  is  well  built,  'and  has  wide  and  clean  streets. 
The  houses  are  covered  with  slate,  which  is  quarried  in  the 
vicinity.  Among  its  ancient  and  remarkable  public  build- 
ings are  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  built  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  castle  of  St.  Stephen,  and  the  college,  which 
has  a  valuable  library.  Here  are  manufactures  of  copper 
kettles,  jewelry,  paper,  carpets,  and  woollen  stuffs.  Pop.  in 
1866,  10,998. 

Auriol,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Bou- 
ches-du-Rhoue,  16  miles  N.  E.of  Marseilles.  Pop.  in  1866, 
5182. 

Au'rochs  [Ger.  pron.  owr'oks],  a  contraction  of  the 
lii  !  111:111  Aner-Ochs  (?'.  e. 
"  wild-ox  "),  the  Bon  writs 
of  some  naturalists,  and 
Bison  bonasftnn  of  others, 
ia  a  European  species  of 
BISON(  which  see).  Though 
once  found  in  great  num- 
bers in  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, it  is  now  chiefly,  if 
not  wholly,  limited  to  the 
forests  of  Lithuania,  Mol- 
davia, Wallachia,  and  the 
Caucasus.  It  bears  many 
points  of  similarity  to  the  Aurochs. 

American  bison.  It  ia  a  very  powerful  animal,  being 
somewhat  larger  than  an  ordinary  ox,  and,  though  clumsy 
in  appearance,  can  run  rapidly  for  a  short  distance.  The 
body  of  this  animal  exhales  a  strong  odor,  somewhat 
resembling  musk.  The  aurochs  is  a  good  swimmer,  and 
delights  in  dabbling  in  the  water  and  rolling  in  the  mud. 
Its  food  consists  in  a  great  part  of  lichens,  of  which  it  is 
especially  fond. 

Auro'ra,  a  Latin  word  signifying  "morning"  or  the 
"goddess  of  morning,"  corresponding  to  the  Greek "Ew«. 
The  poetical  legends  represent  her  as  the  daughter  of  Hy- 
perion, the  wife  of  the  Titan  Astraeus,  the  mother  of  Hes- 
perus, Boreas,  Zcphyrus,  and  Memnon.  According  to  one 
mythical  tradition,  she  loved  Tithonus  (a  son  of  Laome- 
don),  for  whom  she  asked  and  obtained  immortality,  but 
forgot  to  a«k  perpetual  youth.  She  was  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  dressed  in  a  saffron-colored  robe,  with  a  torch  in 
her  right  hand. 

Aurora,  a  post  village  of  York  co.,  Ontario,  Dominion 
of  Canada,  on  the  Northern  Railway,  30  miles  N.  of  To- 
ronto. It  has  one  weekly  newspaper,  three  churches,  and 
a  public  park.  Pop.  in  1871,  1132. 

Aurora,  a  city  of  Kane  co..  111.,  on  Fox  River,  and  on 


the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R.,  39  miles  W.  S.  W. 
of  Chicago,  at  the  junction  of  that  road  with  the  0.  0.  and 
F.  R.  V.  R.  R..  and  the  Chicago  and  Iowa  R.  R.  It  has  a 
city-hall,  which  cost  $75,000,  and  a  fine  building  for  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  which  is  doing  a  large 
benevolent  work.  It  has  three  national  baiiks,  an  exten- 
sive silver-plate  manufacturing  establishment,  a  foundry, 
several  maehine-shops,  a  woollen  mill,  and  the  shops  and 
works  of  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R.,  which 
employ  J500  men.  It  has  twenty  churches,  five  newspapers, 
and  excellent  public  schools,  and  is  the  seat  of  .Jennings' 
Seminary.  The  city  is  protected  from  tire  by  the  Holly 
waterworks  system.  Pop.  11,102  j  of  Aurora  township, 
2<m.  ED.  "  BKACOX." 

Aurora,  Dearborn  co.f  Ind.,  on  the  Ohio  River  and 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  R.  K.,  26  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Cin- 
cinnati. Ithas  one  national  bank,  four  large  barrel-factories, 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  R.  R.  car-shops,  an  extensive  hay- 
trade,  one  distillery,  one  large  brewery,  one  chair- factory, 
one  furniture-factory,  one  hay-press  factory,  one  foundry 
of  great  capacity,  and  one  weekly  paper.  Pop.  33U4. 

L.  W.  COHH,  En.  "DKAKBOKN  INDEPENDENT." 

Aurora,  a  post-township  of  Hancock  co.,  Me.    P.  212. 

Aurora,  a  post-township  of  Steele  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  422. 

Aurora,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Esmeralda  co.,  Nev., 
is  situated  on  a  level  space  at  the  junction  of  two  ravines 
which  extend  between  Silver,  Middle,  and  Last  Chance 
Hills,  and  about  100  miles  S.  E.  of  Carson  City.  Its  alti- 
tude is  about  7500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Rich 
silver-mines  have  been  opened  here.  Pop.  160. 

Aurora,  a  post-village  of  Ledyard  township,  Cayuga 
co.,  N.  Y.,  finely  situated  on  the  E.  side  of  Cayuga  Lake. 
It  is  a  place  of  summer  resort,  has  many  fine  residences, 
some  manufactures,  a  weekly  paper,  and  a  national  bank, 
and  is  the  seat  of  Wells's  college  for  ladies  and  of  Cayuga 
Lake  Academy.  It  is  on  the  Cayuga  Lake  R.  R.,  25  miles 
N.  W.  of  Ithaca.  Pop.  450. 

Aurora,  a  township  of  Erie  co.,  N.  Y.,  18  miles  S.  E. 
of  Buffalo.  It  has  an  academy,  and  some  manufactures. 
Pop.  of  township,  2573. 

Aurora,  a  post-township  of  Portage  co.,  0.     Pop.  G42. 

Aurora,  a  township  of  Waushara  co.,  Wis.    Pop.  967. 

Auro'ra  Borea'lis  (i.  e.  "  northern  light "),  called  also 
Northern  Lights,  the  term  applied  to  a  certain  luminous 
phenomenon  generally  appearing  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
sky,  and  presenting  a  light  somewhat  resembling  the  dawn 
or  break  of  day.  It  is  most  frequent  and  brilliant  in  high 
northern  and  high  southern  latitudes;  in  the  latter  case 
it  is  called  "aurora  australis  "  or  "  southern  light."  The 
appearances  are  extremely  various.  Not  unfrequently  it 
seems  to  proceed  from  a  sort  of  horizontal  cloud  or  haze  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  sky,  rising  a  few  degrees  above  the 
horizon,  and  stretching  from  the  north  towards  the  east  and 
west,  so  as  to  form  an  are  which  in  some  instances  has  been 
observed  to  extend  upward  of  one  hundred  degrees.  The 
upper  edge  of  the  cloud  is  whitish  and  luminous,  the  lower 
part  often  dark  or  thick,  and  sometimes  the  clear  sky  may 
be  seen  between  it  and  the  horizon.  From  the  upper  part 
of  the  cloud  streams  of  light  shoot  up  in  columnar  forms, 
reaching  sometimes  only  a  few  degrees,  sometimes  to  the 
zenith,  or  even  beyond  it.  Instances  have  occurred  in 
which  the  whole  hemisphere  was  covered  with  coruscations, 
but  the  brilliancy  is  greatest  and  the  light  strongest  in  the 
north,  near  the  main  body  of  the  meteor.  The  streamers 
have  in  general  a  tremulous  motion,  and  when  close  together 
present  the  appearance  of  waves  or  sheets  of  light  follow- 
ing each  other  in  rapid  succession.  When  several  columns, 
issuing  from  different  points,  meet  at  the  zenith,  a  small 
meteor  is  formed  of  greater  brilliancy  than  the  separate 
columns.  The  aurora,  sometimes  continues  a  few  hours, 
occasionally  the  whole  night,  and  even  for  several  nights 
in  succession.  The  height  of  the  aurora  above  the  earth 
has  been  variously  estimated  by  different  scientists.  By 
taking  observations  of  the  altitude  of  the  highest  point  of 
the  arch  of  the  same  aurora  at  different  stations,  heights 
varying  from  five  to  five  hundred  miles  have  been  calcu- 
lated. It  is  now  almost  universally  admitted  that  the  au- 
rora borcalis  occurs  at  various  heights,  and  that  it  is  seldom 
found  ICSR  than  forty-five  miles  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  distance  of  the  stations  at  which  the  same 
;i  nn-ni  has  been  visible  indicates  the  enormous  geographical 
extent,  and  likewise  the  great  altitude,  which  the  phenome- 
non frequently  attains.  One  aurora,  for  instance — that 
which  occurred  on  Sept.  3,  1839— was  seen  in  the  Isle  of 
Skve;  at  Paris;  at  Asti,  in  the  Sardinian  states  ;  at  New 
Haven,  in  Conn.,  and  at  New  Orleans.  That  of  Sept.  2, 
1859.  was  seen  all  over  Europe  and  North  America,  and  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  aurora  of  Feb.  4,  1S72.  was 
seen  in  the  U.  S.,  Europe,  and  British  India.  On  the  other 
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band,  observers  uf  '-ni  i  that  the  aurora  Some- 

times   dc-celldS   to    tin-   region    "t    the   cloud-.        Tile    lUli^C   tllilt 

is  alleged  to  accompany  tin-  aurora  would  indicate  for  it  a 
moderate  height.  Some  compare  it.  t'J  the  noise  that  is  pro 

diiced  by  tin'  rolling  uf  one  pii if  silk  upon  nnotker.  ami 

others  Ic'i  the  sound  of  the  wind  blowing  against  the  flaiuo 
of  a  candle,  or  that  attending  the  di-charge  ol  fireworks. 
It  is  proper  to  observe,  howe\et,  that  -rnntilic  \ict;c  vn\ 

-neh  :is  I'arry  and  Franklin,  throw  doubt  on  the  ex- 
istence cit  iiny  sueh  noise.  Tor  not  one  of  the  numerous  and 
brilliant  minims  seen  by  them  »as  attended  with  Ihclainl- 
nnd.  It  is  now  eertain  that  the  aurora  hart  all  «  1-  <• 
trie  origin,  anU  il  i*  l-eli.  \i'l  l>\  -MIIIC  (hut  iis  pheiionn  na 
are  iluc  to  the  passage  of  electric  currents  through  highly 
attenuated  uir  at  considerable  ilistunee  from  the  earth. 

Tclegraphi imniiuiieations  are  frci|iienlly  so    interrupted 

liv  electric  currents,  upon  the  wires  during  the  continuance 
of  an  aurora  that  messages  for  the  time  cannot  he  sent.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  the  auroral  current  is  BO  strong  and 
continuous  that  it  can  be  utilized  in  sending  despatches. 

/'.  / •iinlii-iii/  iii  auroral  displays  has  lately  hccu  asserted. 
A  ma \ iniiiiii  <>rcurs  about  once  in  ten  years,  and  a  period 
of  remarkable  brilliancy  about  once  in  sixty  years.  Some' 
physicists  associate  these  periods  with  the  variations  in 
the  sun'.-  .-pots  and  with  the  planetary  rotations. 

Auro'raville,  a  township  of  Auson  co.,  N.  C.   P.  1843. 

\  n  i  ii  iigiiliiid',  a  city  of  Hindustan,  in  the  territory  of 
tlic  Ni/ain.  on  the  lioodmi.  0,1  mill's  X.  E.  of  Ahmednuggur; 
lat.  I'J°  .">('  X.,  Ion.  7.">°  33'  E.  It  was  a  favorite  residence 
of  Aurung-Zeb,  in  whose  honor  it  was  named.  Among  the 
monuments  of  its  former  grandeur  are  a  ruined  palace  of 
Auriing-Zcb,  and  a  mausoleum  with  domes  of  white  marble 
erected  by  that  iiMinareh  to  the  memory  of  his  daughter. 
Many  of  the  mosques  and  other  public  buildings  are  sub- 
stantial, but  signs  of  decay  are  visible.  Pop.  estimated  at 
60,000. 

Au'rung-Zeb,  or  Auranp-Zebe  (<.<•.  the  "orna- 
ment of  the  throne"!,  afterwards  called  Alum-Geer  or 
Alani-(>ir  (••  conqueror  of  the  world"),  a  famous  Mogul 
emperor  of  Hindustan,  was  born  Oct.  22,  1618.  He  was  a 
younger  son  of  Shah  Jehun,  who  ceased  to  reign  in  1657. 
The  elder  sons,  Dura  and  Shuja,  then  contended  for  the 
crown  in  battle,  while  Aurung-Zeb  affected  indifference  to 
temporal  power,  and  craftily  concealed  his  designs  under 
the  cloak  of  piety.  Having  procured  the  assassination  of 

Darn  and  Shuja,  be  I anie  ina-ter  of  the  empire  in  1658, 

and  detained  iii  prison  his  father  until  his  death  in  1666. 
As  a  bigoted  Moslem  he  persecuted  the  Hindoos  and  pro- 
voked the  Main-atlas  to  revolt.  He  added  Bejapoor  and 
(ioleonda  to  his  empire,  and  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Mohammedan  monarchs  of  India.  His  long  reign 
was  a  period  of  outward  and  specious  prosperity,  but  the 
empire  was  diseased  ut  heart,  and  soon  entered  a  state  of 
decadence,  which  was  partly  the  effect  of  his  policy,  du- 
plicity, and  intolerance.  Conscious  of  the  crimes  by  which 
lie  obtained  power,  he  lacked  confidence  in  his  ministers, 
and  is  said  to  have  lived  in  continual  fear  of  treaolu  rv. 
hied  Feb.  21,  1711".  (See  Ki.i'lt  I  \STOXK,  "  History  of  India;" 
ItKitMKH,  "  Voyages  ct  Description  de  1'Kmpiro  Mogol ;" 
.1.  MILL.  "  History  of  British  India.") 

Au  Sa'ble,  a  township  of  (irnndy  co.,  111.     Pop.  927. 

All  Sable,  a  post-village  of  losco  co.,  Mich. 

Austt'ble,  a  village  and  township  of  Clinton  co.,  X.  Y., 

on  the  Au  Sable  Hivcr,  about  7  miles  above  its  entrance 

into    Lake  ( 'liamplain.     Excellent  iron   ore  abounds,  and 

iron  is  cxtcnsi\cly  manufactured.    There  is  an  academy  at 

ille.     Pop.  of  township,  2863. 

Au  Sable  Forks,  ,\  post-village  of  Jay  township.  Es- 
sex co..  and  Black  llrook  township,  Clinton  co.,  N.V.,  on 
the  All  Sable  River,  has  extensive  iron-works,  which  pro- 
duce metal  of  the  best  quality,  also  nail-works,  lumber- 
mills,  etc-. 

AllSCUlta'tion  [Lat.  aiueulln,  iiuiculla'lum,  to  "lis- 
ten"], a  method  of  determining  the  condition  of  the  heart 
and  lungs  by  listening  to  the  sounds  produced  in  the  cavity 
of  the  chest.  This  is  done  either  ty  the  unassisted  ear 
(called  innniilinff  atweititaffon),  or  by  the  aid  of  a  simple 
sound-corn  eying  instrument,  the  stethoscope  (termed  tnf- 
di'ii'  atMOHHattoM).  The  stethoscope  was  invented  by 
L:n ii  nee  ill  I  M  li.  I>y  care  and  attention  the  normal  sounds 
produced  by  respiration  and  the  heating  of  the  heart  may 
lie  distinguished  from  the  several  abnormal  sounds  imli- 
ca'ing  disease.  Auscultation  is  classed  among  the  ni"-t 
important  of  disco\  erics  in  modern  medical  science.  Its 
details  were  ably  explained  by  l,aennec,  who  published  a 
treatise  on  if  in  18*9.  Heccnt  leading  writers  upon  it 
have  been  Skoda  in  tiermany,  Walshe.  in  Knglaml,  and 
Flint  in  the  1'.  S.  (See  BTITHOBCOPB.) 

Anso'nius  (DKCIMI  s  MA<;M  s),  an  eminent  Latin  poet. 


|  born  at  Burdigala  (Bordeaux)  about  3<H)  A.  I).     He  was 
liberally    educated,    practised    law    in    his    curly    lit- 

I  distinction  as   a  protes-or  ol    rhetoric    ill   Hurdigala. 
In  .".i)7    A.  D.  he  was  appointed   tutor  to  (iralian   \>\   the 
emperor  Yaleiiiiiiian.     He  held  scti-tul  high  othccs  under 
;   Italian,  who  rais.-. I  him  in  :'.7'.i  to  tin-  dignity 
•  n-ul.     The   learned  disagree  on  the  question  >» 
he  was  a  Christian  or  a  pagan.      He  wrote  epigram- 
He-.  id\  Ilia,  it,  ..  which  were  ml  mi  re, I  by  his  contemporaries, 
but  display   little   genius,   and    are   very    (nulls    in 
Died    about    V.n    A.  li.       !S,-e    M.     M:    VH«I'M;IO. 
d'Ansone:"  .1.  DKMOUKUT,  "  Ktndc«  historiques  «t  litleraires 
sur  Ausone,"  IH.H7.) 

Au'upices  [from  the  Lat.  nnrpir'lum  (I.  r.  < 
the  "observing  of  birds"),  from  ari'«,  a  "bird."  and  - 
to  "  see  "],  a  term   applied  by  the   ancient  Koinann   to  clivi- 

i  nations  founded  on  the  night  of  birds  or  other  omens,  by 
which  the  augurs  or  soothsayers  pi  >•  thev  could 

ascertain  the  will  of  the  gods  and  predn  i  ••   \\ 

i.l  li.)      .No  important  enterprise  or  Im-ini  --  wa-  nnd.  .  • 
without  consulting  the  auspices.      In  p>  i  ini min^  ib 
niony  the  augur  with  a  wand  marked  out  a  portion  of  the 
sky  for  bis  observations,  which  portion,  called  a  leitijilmu, 
was  divided  into  right  and  left.     If  (be  birds  appeared  on 
the  right  hand,  the  omen  wai  favorable;  if  they  Mew  to- 
wards the  left  (ad  iini*tn<m  ),  it  was  unfavorable, 
magistrates  also  had  the  right  to  conduct  this  ceremony, 
and  the  commander  of  the  army  in  time  of  war  had  the 
exclusive  power  of  taking  the  auspices.     If  a  victory  was 
gained  by  his  legate  or  lieutenant,  it  was  said  to  be  won 
under  the  auspices  of  the  general-in-ehiet.     Thus  origin- 
ated the  common   English  phrase,  "under  the  auspices" 
of  some  one.     In  such  cases  "auspices"  signifies  influence, 
patronage. 

Aus'siR,  an  Austrian  town,  in  Bohemia,  on  the  Elbe,  46 
miles  W.  N.  W.from  Prague,  has  coal-mines  in  the  vicinity. 
and  manufactures  of  linen,  gold,  and  silver  work.  1'op. 
10,933. 

Ana'ten  MANE),  an  English  authoress,  born  at  Steven- 
ton,  in  Hampshire,  Dec.  It),  1775.  She  was  educated  by 
her  father,  who  was  rector  of  Steventou,  and  after  bi  -  death 
she  lived  at  Southampton  and  Chawton.  She  is  said  to 
have  been  beautiful  in  features.  Her  first  novel,  "Sense 
and  Sensibility,"  appeared  anonymously  in  1811.  She 
afterwards  produced  "Pride  and  Prejudice,"  "Mansfield 
Park,"  "Emma"  (1S16),  "  Northangcr  Abbey"  (1818), 
and  "Persuasion"  (1818),  the  first  three  of  which  were 
anonymous.  These  works  represent  with  great  fidelity  the 
ordinary  life  of  the  middle  classes  of  England.  According 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "she  had  a  talent  for  describing  the 
involvements,  feelings,  and  characters  of  ordinary  life 
which  is  to  me  the  most  wonderful  I  have  ever  met  with." 
Died  July  18,  1817.  (See  the  "Quarterly  Review"  for 
.Ian..  IMlj  "Atlantic  Monthly  "for  Feb.,  1863.) 

Aus'terlitz,  a  small  town  in  Moravia,  on  the  Littawa, 
12  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Briinn.  It  has  a  fine  castle.  Pop.  in 
1  s;>7.  :U52.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  a  great  victory 
which  Napoleon  I.  gained  over  the  combined  armies  of 
Austria  and  Russia,  commanded  by  their  respective  empe- 
rors, on  Dec.  2,  1805.  Napoleon  had  taken  Vienna  about 
Nov.  12,  after  which  he  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  liriinn, 
where  he  had  about  75,000  men.  The  armies  of  the  allies, 
amounting  to  about  85,000,  advanced  in  five  columns  to 
offer  battle  to  the  French,  who  occupied  high  ground  partly 
covered  by  wooded  eminences,  morasses,  and  smalt  lakes. 
The  battle  began  about  7  A.  M.,  when  the  allies  attempted 
to  turn  the  right  wing  of  Napoleon,  who  attacked  them  in 
flank  and  at  various  points  with  great  advantage.  While 
a  portion  of  the  allied  army  was  retreating  across  a  frozen 
Ink. -.  ihe  ice  was  broken  by  the  French  artillery, and  nearly 
2000  men  perished  in  the  water.  The  allies  lost  about 
30,000,  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  and  the  French  about 
12,000.  Among  the  results  of  this  victory  was  the  treaty 
of  Presburg,  Dec.,  I 

Ansterlitz,  a  post-township  of  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y. 
Pop.  MIL'. 

Ans'tin,  «  county  in  the  S.  E. central  part  of  Texas. has 
an  area  of  l»2l  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Bra- 
zos Kiver.  which  is  navigable  for  steamboats.  The  soil  is 
fertile;  cotton  is  the  staple  crop,  but  corn,  cattle,  tobacco, 
and  wool  are  raised.  Manufacturing  is  carried  on  quite 
extensively.  The  Houston  and  Texas  Central  K.  K.  passes 
through  the  county,  which  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  in 
the  Slate.  Capital,  Belleville.  I'op.  l.'.u*7. 

Austin,  the  capital  of  Texas  and  seat  of  justice  for 

Tnui-  county,  is  situated  on  the  left  bunk  of  the  Colorado 

in   lat'.  :i»°  Ifi'  25"  N..  Ion.  «  -     It  is 

surrounded    by  line   scenery.      The  river  bus    hern  recently 

made  navigable  for  steamboats.    Austin  became  the  capital 


AUSTIN— AUSTRALIA. 


of  the  republic  of  Texas  in  1839,  was  chosen  capital  of  the 
State  in  IS50,  and  in  1N72  was  made  permanent  capital  by 
vote  of  the  people.  It  is  connected  by  rail  with  Houston 
and  (ialvestou.  Among  the  public  buildings  arc  the  Cap- 
itol.  the  general  land-office,  the  comptroller's  and  treasu- 
rer's building,  governor's  mansion,  asylums  for  lunatics,  for 
the  blind,  and  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  supreme 
court  building.  It  has  a  well-organized  lire  department, 
several  steam  saw-mills,  two  ice-factories,  several  planing- 
mills,  and  two  sash-and-door  factories.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
flourishing  Texas  Military  Institute,  and  has  three  daily 
and  six  weekly  papers  and  one  national  bank.  Pop.  4428. 
STANLEY  WELCH,  Ei>.  "STATK  JIHIINAI,." 

Austin,  a  township  of  Macon  co.,  111.     Pop.  713. 

Austin,  a  post-village  of  Jennings  township,  Scott  co., 
Ind..  has  three  manufactories  of  shingles,  two  of  barrel 
heads  and  s'avcs,  five  saw-mills,  two  churches,  and  one 
weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  321. 

J.  11.  J.  SIERP,  ED.  "AUSTIN  NEWS." 

Austin,  a  township  of  Mecosta  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  346. 

Austin,  a  township  of  Sanilac  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  349. 

Austin,  a  thriving  little  city,  capital   of  Mower  co.,  ' 
Minn. ,on  the  Red  Cedar  River,  and  on  the  Milwaukee  and  : 
St.  Paul  R.  R.,  and  terminus  of  the  Burlington  Cedar  Rapids  ! 
and  Minnesota  and  Austin  and  Mason  City  K.  Rs.,  104  miles 
S.  of  St.   Paul.     It  has  two  newspapers  and  two  national 
banks.     It  is  near  the  route  of  the  Southern  Minnesota 
R.  R.     Pop.  2039  ;  of  the  township,  2031. 

DAVIDSON  &  BASFORD,  PUBS.  "AUSTIN  REGISTER." 

Austin,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  Tunica  co..  Miss., 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  44  miles  by  land  and  75  miles  by 
water  S.  W.  of  Memphis,  Tenn.    It  has  two  weekly  papers. 
ED.  OP  "  COTTON  PLANT." 

Austin,  a  post-township  of  Cass  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1306. 

Austin,  a  city,  the  county-seat  of  Lander  co.,  Nov.,  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Toyabo  range  of  mountains,  90 
miles  S.  of  Battle  Mountain  Station,  and  6  miles  E.  of 
Reese  River.  There  are  four  quartz-mills  and  many  rich 
silver-mines  here.  It  has  one  daily  paper.  Pop.  1324. 
CASAMAYOU  &  DENNIS, PUBS.  OF  "DAILY  REVEILLE." 

Austin,  a  township  of  Greenville  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1512. 

Austin  (JAMES  TUECOTHIC),  LL.D.,  an  American  law- 
yer, born  at  Boston  Jan.  7,  1784.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1802,  and  became  in  1806  a  son-in-law  of  Elbridge 
Gerry.  He  was  attorney-general  of  Massachusetts  from 
1832  to  1843.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  a  "  Life 
of  Elbridge  Gerry/'  Died  May  10,  1870. 

Austin  (JONATHAN  LORING),  a  patriot,  the  father  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  Boston  Jan.  2, 1748,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1766.  He  was  sent  to  Paris  in  1777  as  a 
bearer  of  despatches,  and  remained  there  two  years  as  Dr. 
Franklin's  secretary.  After  the  Revolutionary  war  he  was 
secretary  of  state  in  Massachusetts.  Died  May  10,  1826. 

Austin  (  MOSES),  an  American  pioneer,  born  in  Durham, 
Conn.,  about  1776.  He  emigrated  to  Texas  about  1820,  and 
obtained  from  the  Mexican  government  a  grant  and  per- 
mission to  plant  a  colony  in  that  province.  As  he  was  re- 
turning to  Missouri  for  settlers,  he  died  June  10,  1821,  but 
the  colony  was  founded  by  his  son,  Stephen  F.  Austin. 

Austin,  SAINT.     See  AUGUSTINE,  SAINT. 

Austin  (SAMUEL),  D.  D.,  an  American  Congregational 
clergyman,  born  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Oct.  7, 1760,  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1783,  was  pastor  at  Fair  Haven,  Conn.,  for 
three  years  from  1786,  and  afterwards  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
for  nearly  twenty-five  years.  In  1815  he  accepted  the 
presidency  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  which  post  he 
occupied  for  about  six  years.  The  last  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  much  bodily  weakness  and  mental  depression. 
Died  Dee.  4,  I  Mil. 

Austin  (SARAH),  an  English  writer  and  accomplished  | 
translator,  was  a  member  of  the  eminent  Taylor  family  of 
Norwich.  She  was  married  to  John  Austin,  a  barrister  of 
London.  She  wrote,  besides  other  works,  "  Characteristics 
of  (iocthc"  (3  vols.,  1S33),  which  was  very  successful,  and 
"  Sketches  of  Germany  from  1760  to  1814."  She  produced 
a  good  translation  from  the  German  of  Prince  PUckler- 
Muskau's  ''Travels  in  England,"  and  also  one  of  Ranke's 
"History  of  the  Popes"  (3  vols.,  1840),  which  was  highly 
commended  by  Macaulay.  Died  in  1867. 

Austin  (STEPHEN  F.)  was  a  son  of  Moses  Austin,  no- 
ticed above.  About  1821  he  conducted  a  company  of  emi- 
grants from  New  Orleans,  and  planted  a  colony  where  the 
town  of  Austin  now  stands.  The  grant  made  to  his  father  was 
continued  to  him  in  1822  or  1823.  Early  in  1833  the  Texan 
colonists  formed  a  constitution,  to  obtain  a  ratification  of 
which  Austin  and  other  delegates  went  to  the  city  of  .Mex- 
ico. In  consequence  of  the  frequent  revolutions  and  an- 


archy of  Mexico  they  did  not  obtain  the  admission  of  Texas 
into  the  confederacy.  In  1835,  Austin  was  chosen  cnni- 
rnander  of  the  Texan  army,  and  joined  in  the  movement  fur 
the  liberation  of  Texas.  He  went  as  a  commissioner  to  the 
U.  S.  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  Texas  as  an  independent 
s;at.'.  Died  Dec.  27,  1836.  (See  YOAKUM,  "History  of 
Texas,"  1856.) 

Aus'tinburg,  a  post-township  of  Ashtabula  co.,  0. 
Pop.  1111. 

Aus'tintown,  a  township  of  Mahoning  co.,  0.    P.  1948. 

Australu'sia  (f.  e.  "Southern  Asia"),  a  part  of 
Occanica,  extending  between  the  equator  and  Int.  47°  S., 
comprises  Australia,  Van  Diemen's  Land  (Tasmania),  New 
/ealand.  and  those  parts  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  and 
Polynesia  between  Ion.  130°  and  170°  E. — viz.  Papua,  the 
Arroo  Islands.  Xew  Britain,  Timor-Lattt.  New  Ireland.  New 
Caledonia,  a.nd  the  Admiralty,  Solomon,  New  Hebrides, 
and  (Jueen  Charlotte's  Islands.  Its  area  is  estimated  by 
Behm  and  Wagner  at  3,425,000  square  miles,  and  its  popu- 
lation at  4,:iG5,000. 

Austra'lia  [from  the  Lat.  auitralts,  "southern"],  or 
New  Holland,  the  largest  island  of  the  world,  is  so  ex- 
tensive that  it  may  bo  not  improperly  called  a  continent, 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Arafura  Sea,  on  the  E.  and 
S.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  W.  and  N.  W.  by  the 
Indian  Ocean.  It  is  included  between  lat.  10°  44'  and  39° 
s'  S..  and  between  Ion.  113°  5'  and  15:(°  22'  E.  Its  greatest 
length  from  E.  to  W.  is  2530  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
from  N.  to  S.  1585  miles.  The  area  is  about  2,!l7."i,ooO 
square  miles. 

Surface,  etc. — This  continent  is  remarkably  compact  in 
form,  is  not  indented  by  large  inlets  of  the  ocean  (except 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria),  and  presents  no  wide  cs.uarics 
of  rivers.  The  eastern,  southern,  and  western  coasts  are 
almost  destitute  of  indentations,  and  have  few  good  har- 
bors. Australia  presents  no  great  variety  or  inequality  of 
surface,  compared  with  its  vast  extent,  and  has  no  very 
high  mountains.  There  are  in  its  compact  mass  few  well- 
marked,  lofty  mountain-chains,  and  the  interior  is  conse- 
quently unfavorable  to  the  production  of  large  and  perma- 
nent rivers.  The  central  part  of  the  island  is  an  immense 
plain  or  low  table-land,  which  is  arid  and  barren  except 
in  the  rainy  seasons,  and  sends  little  or  no  tribute  to  the 
ocean. 

Muuntnins. — The  principal  chain  is  the  Blue  Mountains 
and  Australian  Alps,  called  Warragong  Mountains  by  the 
natives,  which  extend  nearly  parallel  to  the  eastern  coast 
at  distances  varying  from  thirty  to  ninety  miles.  The 
highest  peaks  of  this  chain  are  in  Xew  South  Wales,  and 
rise  nearly  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  None  of 
these  summits  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  Aus- 
tralian Alps  present  scenery  of  remarkable  grandeur  and 
wildness,  diversified  by  immense  precipices  and  gigantic 
fissures.  From  the  principal  chain  extend  a  number  of 
spurs  or  detached  ranges. 

Hirers  and  Lake*. — Australia  has  no  great  navigable 
rivers,  and  is  less  fortunate  than  the  other  continents  in  its 
facilities  for  inland  navigation.  A  scarcity  of  fresh  water, 
whether  in  the  iorm  of  rivers  or  lakes,  is  one  of  the  most 
obvious  characteristics  of  this  great  region.  Many  of  the 
rivers  flow  towards  the  interior,  and  arc  evaporated  or  ab- 
sorbed in  the  sand.  Along  the  southern  coast  no  perma- 
nent stream  occurs  for  a  distance  of  over  1500  miles.  The 
poverty  of  the  Australian  hydrography  is  aggravated  by 
an  alternation  of  long  droughts  and  violent  floods.  The 
lakes  arc  not  reservoirs  for  the  supply  of  rivers,  but  rather 
marshes  and  landlocked  receptacles  of  its  streams.  The 
largest  of  these  lakes  are  Lake  Torrens,  Gairdner  Lake, 
and  Lake  Eyre,  in  South  Australia,  and  Lake  Austin,  Lake 
Moore,  and  Lake  Barlee  in  Western  Australia.  The  principal 
river  of  Australia  is  the  Murray,  with  its  large  tributaries, 
the  Darling  and  Murrumbidgee,  rising  on  the  W.  or  inner 
slope  of  the  Australian  Alps.  The  Murray  rises  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  the  island.  Hows  westward,  north- 
westward, and  nearly  southward,  and  enters  Encounter 
Bay.  The  Darling  rises  much  farther  N.,  and  flows  south- 
westward,  being  apparently  longer  than  that  part  of  the 
Murray  which  is  above  the  junction.  Among  the  other 
rivers  in  the  south-eastern  and  eastern  parts  of  Australia 
arc  the  Macquarrie,  Lachlan,  Lynd,  and  Burdekin.  Along 
the  northern  coasts  occur  numerous  small  rivers,  named 
Albert,  Victoria,  Roper,  etc.  In  Western  Australia  the 
Gascoyne  and  Murchison  rivers  are  among  the  largest  in 
that  part  of  the  continent. 

Genlo,/;,  nail  .Whieralt.— The  geology  of  this  vast  region 
has  not  been  fully  explored,  but  is  supposed  to  be  remark- 
ably simple.  An  immense  central  expanse  of  tertiary  rocks 
extends  from  Ion.  124°  to  138°  E.,  and  from  the  southern 
coast  to  lat.  18°  S.  This  tertiary  formation  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  except  the  S.  by  a  continuous  belt  of  plutonio 
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and  mctamorphic  rocks.  This  belt  in  separated  from  the 
sea  DM  it-  eastern,  western,  unil  northern  sides  by  a  tract 
nearly  Id"  mil*1*  wide.  Secondary  -Irata  prc\ail  along 
the  northern  and  western  coast*,  while  the  eastern  shore 
from  Cape  York  lo  (lass's  Strait  is  composed  of  paheozoic 
strata,  granite,  ha.-alt.  Mini  otln-r  primary  rocks.  The  aurif- 
erous rocks  of  South  eastern  Australia  art-  lower  Silurian. 

The  gold  mini's  of  Australia,  di<co\  ercd  iu  [v,l,  are 
among  tin-  richest  in  the  world.  Hold  abounds  in  Victoria 
ami  New  South  Wales,  in  quart  ;.»sc  \  eins  ;ui'l  in  the  vicinity 
of  granite,  porphyry,  and  greenstone.  The  ili-i-.,\  ery  of 
gold  stimulated  a  rapid  emigration  from  foreign  countries 
t'p  \n-tr:i!ia.  The  product  of  the  mines  in  I  V'l.'  was  about 
#711.1111(1. (Mill,  ami  in  IM',7.  si;il.llllO.IIOO.  It  IB  mated  that  a 

lum|i  of  pure  gold  weighing  twenty-seven  | ids  was  found 

at  Ml.  Alexander.  Valuable  roal  liclds  occur  in  New  South 
Wales,  in  the  basin  of  the  Hunter  Kiver.  The  next  most 
important  mineral  of  this  island  is  copper,  a  rich  mine  of 
which  is  worked  at  Ilurra-Tiurra  in  South  Australia.  Lead, 
iron,  line,  manganese,  ami  quicksilver  arc  also  found,  the 
iron  being  widely  and  abundantly  distributed.  Deposits 
of  till,  supposed  to  be  the  richest  in  the  world,  have  been 
recently  di.-co\ered  in  Australia. 

Cfnimte. — The  northern  part  has  a  dry,  tropical  climate, 
and  is  subject  to  monsoons  which  blow  with  much  regularity. 
1'r-iiii  the  sterile  plains  of  the  interior  come  hot  winds, 
which  till  the  air  with  fine  dust,  and  raise  the  temperature 
to  120°  in  the  shade.  In  New  South  Wales  prevail  long 
droughts,  which  sometimes  last  a  whole  year,  dry  up  the 
rivers,  and  destroy  the  vegetation,  while  the  rainy  season 
often  ravages  the  country  with  violent  floods.  The  mean 
annual  rainfall  is  reported  to  he  49  inches  at  Sydney,  29 
inches  at  Port  Philip  in  Victoria,  70  inches  at  Port  Mac- 
quarrie,  and  lit.!!  at  Vdelaide.  The  mean  temperature  of 
Melbourne  (Victoria)  is  59°  K.  In  New  South  Wales  the 
average  temperature  of  spring  is  65°,  of  summer  72°,  of 
autumn  I'-i'i1'.  and  of  winter  55°.  As  a  whole,  Australia  is 
remarkably  healthful.  Intermittent  and  remittent  fevers 
pro  Mil  in  the  extreme  X.,  and  rheumatism  in  parts  of  the 
N.  W. 

>',,;/  unil  /'nii/iii'ii'iHii. — The  part  of  New  South  Wales 
lying  W.  of  the  mountains  is  fertile,  and  is  generally  based 
on  limestone.  A  lame  portion  of  this  colony  is  adapted  to 
pasturage.  ••  lictwccn  1'orl  Mivcquarrie  and  Moreton  Bay," 
says  Sidney,  "are  vast  tracts  of  well-watered  land  covered 
with  heavy  timber.  Pasture-lands  extend  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  now  ascending  the  mountain-slopes  to  their  very 
summits.  :ind  here  -preMiling  out  into  vast  plains."  Wheat 
and  other  cereals  nourish  in  Victoria,  the  soil  of  which  is 
generally  very  productive.  Next  to  gold,  wool  is  the  chief 
article  of  export.  In  1*7".  1 77.7-"<.l.>  17  pounds  of  wool 
were  exported.  Western  Australia  has  much  fine  land,  but 
the  interior  of  the  continent  is  to  a  great  extent,  it  is  be- 

lieved.   a   desert. 

Jtnltniy. — The  vegetation  of  this  region  is  very  peculiar, 
Its  trees,  which  seldom  form  dense  forests,  hut  are  scatter- 
ed as  in  a  park,  present  generally  a  very  singular  appear- 
ance, and  ha\e  e\ergrcen  leaves,  except  those  that  are  leaf- 
less. Among  them  are  many  varieties  of  Arm-in,  the  Ca«- 
unriiiii,  the  Norfolk  Island  pine,  the  tree  ferns,  the  palm, 
the  grass  tree,  and  several  species  of  Euralifplut,  or  gum 
trees,  one  species  of  which  is  reported  to  have  examples 
which  reach  .Mm  feet  in  height — probably  the  highest  trees 
in  the  world.  These  Km-n/y/iii  furnish  valuable  timber. 
The  t'tiHinirina  and  many  species  of  Acaria  are  destitute 
of  true  foliage.  Among  the  most  beautiful  plants  is  the 
fern  tree,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet.  Aus- 
tralia has  no  good  indigenous  fruits,  and  produces  few  na- 
tive i -CL'C tallies  that  arc  worthy  of  cultivation  in  gardens. 
It  is  stated  that  there  are  5440  species  of  plants  peculiar 
to  Australia. 

Xn'ilni/i/. — The  zoology  of  Australia  is  perhaps  even  more 
anomalous  than  its  \egetation.  Here,  before  colonization, 
were  found  no  ruminatinganimals.no  I'achydermata,  no  true 
Cam  i\  lira  except  the  dog :  the  carnivorous  marsupials  taking 
the  place  of  the  Carnivora  proper.  The  island  has  many  MO 
imals  peculiar  to  itself.  It  has  more  than  forty  species  of  mar- 
supial quadrupeds,  the  largest  of  which  is  a  kangaroo. 
Here  is  found  a  wild  dog  called  I//H./K.  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  animal  is  the  Ofnithorkynekiu  txiroflfamtj  a 
quadruped  with  the  bill  of  a  duck  and  a  body  like  an  ot- 
ter, which  is  regarded  as  :i  connecting  link  between  quadru- 
peds and  birds.  Among  the  Australian  birds  are  the  emeu. 
cML'!r,  hawk,  owl.  parrot,  birds  of  paradise,  cranes,  peli- 
gccsc,  and  black  swans.  Here  arc  numerous  reptiles, 
the  largest  of  which  is  the  crocodile.  The  shores  are  fre- 
ed by  H  bales.  s,,als,  sharks,  codfish,  and  many  species 
of  fish  which  are  not  found  elsewhere. 

I'l'/m/nii'mi. — The  aborigines  of  \nstralia  area  distinct 
race  from  the  natives  of  the  .Malay  Aiehipelago.  and  are 
sometimes  called  Alfurus.  They  are  nearly  black,  have 


usually  coarse  straight  hair,  and  have  often  been  describe.) 
as  among  tin  mo.r  di -lormed  and  debated  of  the  human 
s.  They  are  inferior  to  the  average  European  in 
stature,  and  are  deficient  in  muscle  and  strength. 
of  them  practise  cannibalism,  go  naked,  and  h.ive  no  lived 
habitations.  Some  tribes  of  them  are  gentle,  and  others 
tierce  and  warlike.  They  arc  very  expert  in  the  u»e  of  a 
mi-sile  weapon  called  the  li<»tl»:li  tM)  I  which  see).  The 
whole  number  of  the  aborigines  is  not  large  (in  1>71  about 
50,000),  and  is  rapidly  diminishing.  The  total  population 
of  the  island  in  1-71  was  l...i: 

I'liliiii-nl  liiriiintu. — Australia  is  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing colonies,  each  noticed  under  its  proper  head: 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

South  Australia 

ijueenslalid 

Western  Australia 

Northern  Territory.... 
Total.... 


HMI 


tU  117 

M  -.11 
MUH 

r.T-.ooo 


rajm 

i  —  •, 


i.  -.•--.  ...M  i 


Finnticff. — The  receipts,  expenditures,  and  debts  for  the 
several  colonies  were  an  follows  in  1870: 


New  South  Wales  ......... 

Victoria  (IstHD  .............. 

South  Australia  ............ 


i  Australia  ........ 


Receipt!.         Eipendlum.   Debu  In  US*. 


X-J.4WI.2IW 

878,124 
78MMI 

98,132 


2,214,S03 


812,28 
11.  -1,046 


11,924^)10 
1.U44.0IIU 
3,109.280 


Hillary. — Australia  was  first  discovered  by  a  Spaniard, 
Louis  Vaei  de  Torres,  who  saw  the  north  coast  in  1605, 
but  did  not  land.  During  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Dutch  navigators  landed  at  several  points  on  the  northern 
and  western  coasts,  but  planted  no  colonies.  Dampier  vis- 
ited the  island,  and  coasted  New  South  Wales.  In  1776, 
Captain  James  Cook  explored  a  large  part  of  the  eastern 
coast.  The  first  settlement  was  made  in  1788,  at  Port 
Jackson,  to  which  about  850  convicts  were  transported 
from  England.  Convicts  continued  to  be  sent  to  Botany 
Bay  until  1840.  In  1820  a  settlement  was  made  at  Swan 
River,  in  Western  Australia.  The  colony  of  South  Aus- 
tralia was  planted  in  1834.  Victoria  was  separately  organ- 
ized in  1851,  and  gold  was  discovered  in  the  same  year. 
In  1859,  Queensland  became  a  separate  colony.  Among 
the  recent  explorers  of  Australia,  the  most  prominent  are 
Sturt,  Burke  (I860),  Stuart,  Howitt  (1861),  Walker  (1861), 
Kinlay  (1862),  Mclntyre  (1865),  and  Barnitt  (1866). 

Litrrntnre. — Compare  MKI.MCKE,  "Das  Fcstland  Aus- 
tralien"  (2  vols.,  ls:t"):  HKISIXI;.  "Das  Australischc  Fcst- 
land und  die  Goldentdeekung"  (1855) ;  CHIIISTMAXN.  "Aus- 
tralicn  "  (1869) ;  Mr«rDY,  "Our  Antipodes"  (1857);  KOKS- 
TKU."  South  Australia,  its  Progress  and  Prosperity  "  (1S66); 
.li  i  \KSSE,  "Heographie  de  1'Oceanie"  (18n»);  B.  SHITH, 
"The(!old-flelds  and  Mineral  Districts  of  Victoria"  (1869); 
and  PKTEBMASN,  "  Australien  in  1871  "  (in  supplementary 
Nos.  2»  and  30  of  Pctennann's  "Mitthcilungcn,"  1M71). 

A.  J.  SCHKM. 

Australian  Alps,  a  range  of  mountains  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Australia,  in  the  colonies  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria.  They  are  called  Warragong  Moon- 
tains  by  the  natives.  They  are  the  highest  mountains  in 
Australia,  but  their  tops  hardly  reach  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow.  The  highest  peak  is  Mount  Kosciusko,  which  has 
an  altitude  of  7176  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Austra'sia,  the  eastern  dominions  of  the  Franks  under 
the  Merovingians,  made  a  kingdom  by  Clovis,  511  A.  D., 
comprising  the  present  Lorraine,  Belgium,  and  some  ad- 
jacent territory.  It  was  merged  in  the  empire  of  Char- 
lemagne. 

\  us 'trin,  Archduchy  of,  is  the  nucleus  around  which 
the  Austrian  empire  has  grown.  Area,  12,270  square  miles. 
li  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  on  the 
E.  by  Hungary,  on  the  S.  by  Styria,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Bavaria.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Danube,  and  is  divided 
by  the  river  Enns  into  two  provinces,  I  pper  Austria (Ober- 
oesterrcich)  and  Lower  Austria  ( I" liter-  or  Niedcr-i " 
reich)  in  which  Vienna  is  situated.  Pop.  of  I'pper  Aus- 
tria in  IM'.'.I.  7:;ii.:.37:  of  Lower  Austria,  1,990.70$.  Both 
provinces  are  mountainous  and  abound  in  beautiful  scenery. 
The  Xorie  Alps  extend  along  the  southern  boundary,  and 
the  northern  parts  of  the  archduchy  arc  occupied  by  moun- 
tains called  the  Bohmcrwald.  The  climate  is  moderate, 
the  average  annual  temperature  of  Vienna  being  51°  F. 
The  soil  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube  is  fertile,  and  the  hilly 
regions  produce  valuable  timber.  Among  the  staple  ; 
ucts  are  grain,  wine,  and  excellent  fruits.  Lower  Ai: 
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has  a  more  extensive  commerce  than  any  other  province 
of  the  empire. 

Anstro-IIungarian  Monarchy,  an  empire  of  Eu- 
rope, is.  with  regard  to  size,  the  second,  and  with  regard 
to  population  the  fourth,  in  the  order  of  the  European 
states.  It  hns  nn  area  of  24U,.'<48  square  miles,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  18(i9  a  population  of  35,904,43j.  It 
consists  since  1867  of  two  independent  parts,  which  arc 
only  connected  by  a  single  ruler  and  several  common  in- 
stitutions— Cislcithania  and  Transleithania.  (See  HIN- 
GAHY.)  Cisleithania  consists  of  the  following  crownhinds, 
which  are  represented  iu  the  "  Reichsrath,"  or  national 
assembly : 


PROVINCES. 

Area. 

Pop.  in  1669. 

7  654 

1  990  708 

4'  632 

'73G'557 

2  767 

1.53  159 

Styria  ° 

1  137  090 

3  995 

337  C94 

3  857 

4i')i'>  ';;u 

Kitt  iinil  

3085 

600525 

11  324 

885  789 

20  061 

5  140*544 

8583 

'»  ni7  -'74 

Silesia  

1  988 

51:',  :ir>2 

Galicia               

30  ->99 

5444689 

4035 

513  404 

Dalmatia  

4,940 

456,961 

Total.... 

115.887 

l>0.:m.!t,sii 

It  comprises  the  S.  E.  part  of  Central  Europe,  and  more 
than  half  of  the  territory  of  the  Danube,  and  forms  a 
nearly  regular  quadrilateral.  It  is  almost  entirely  a  con- 
tinental state,  touching  an  inland  sea  {the  Adriatic)  only 
at  one  side.  Next  to  Switzerland,  it  is  the  most  mountain- 
ous country  of  Europe,  the  mountainous  regions  compris- 
ing an  area  of  over  170,000  square  miles.  The  extensive 
alpine  region  (the  Tyrol,  Salzburg,  southern  part  of  Aus- 
tria, Styria,  Carinthia,  and  the  northern  part  of  Carniola) 
gradually  changes  its  character,  sloping  down  in  terraces 
into  a  hilly  region  in  the  S.  E.,  but  in  the  N.  E.  is  without 
such  gradation  (southern  part  of  Carniola,  Istria,  Croatia, 
S.  E.  part  of  Dalmatia,  N.  E.  part  of  Austria),  and  termi- 
nates in  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  Beyond  the  Danube 
rises  the  Bohemian-Moravian-Silesian  plateau,  enclosed  by 
high  mountains,  and  undulating  in  the  interior.  To  the  E. 
of  the  March  are  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  which  run  in 
a  curved  line  along  the  northern  boundary  of  Hungary. 
The  Carpathians  are  flanked  on  both  sides  by  a  plateau, 
which  passes  in  the  N.  into  the  Polish-Russian  plain,  con- 
tinues in  the  S.  to  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss,  and  in  the 
S.  E.  is  connected  with  the  highlands  of  Transylvania. 
The  plains  occupy  about  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the  em- 
pire; the  largest  are  in  Hungary  and  Galicia.  Among  the 
waters,  the  Adriatic  Sea  is  the  largest,  which  washes  the 
coast  of  Austria  for  over  1000  miles,  besides  a  coast-line 
of  over  1400  miles  in  the  islands  belonging  to  Austria. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Danube  and  Dniester  (Black 
Sea),  Vistula  and  Oder  (Baltic),  Elbe  and  Rhine  (German 
Ocean),  and  the  Etsch  (Adriatic).  The  Danube  has  the 
largest  river-basin  in  the  empire  (170,000  square  miles), 
and  the  Rhine  the  smallest  (850  square  miles).  The  most 
important  river  in  Austria  is  the  Danube,  which  enters  the 
empire  at  Passau,  and  after  a  course  of  800  miles  leaves  it 
at  Orsowa.  It  receives  numerous  tributaries  on  its  course 
through  Austria,  of  which  the  Theiss,  March,  and  Grau  on 
the  left,  and  the  Inn,  the  Enns,  the  Leitha,  and  the  Drave 
on  the  right  are  the  most  important.  A  large  number  of 
lakes  connect  with  the  system  of  the  Danube,  while  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  lakes  are  found  in  the  interior  of  the  alpine 
country.  The  Neustadter  Canal  leads  from  the  Leitha  to 
Vienna.  Austria  is  rich  in  mineral  springs.  The  most  fa- 
mous are  Carlsbad  and  Maricnbad  in  Bohemia,  Gastein  in 
Salzburg,  Ischl  and  Hall  in  Upper  Austria,  and  Badcn- 
bei-Wien  in  Lower  Austria.  The  large  extent  of  the  mon- 
archy is  the  cause  of  considerable  difference  with  regard 
to  the  mean  annual  temperature.  Three  climatic  belts  are 
generally  distinguished:  1,  the  northern  belt  extends  from 
the  northern  boundary  to  lat.  49°  N.,  and  comprises  North- 
ern Bohemia  and  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Galicia,  and  pro- 
duces chiefly  grain  and  flax,  but  very  little  wine  :  2,  the 
central  belt,  from  lat.  49°  to  46°  N.,  contains  Central  and 
Southern  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  Upper  and  Lower  Aus- 
tria, Styria,  Salzburg,  the  Northern  Tyrol,  Carinthia,  Car- 
niola, Northern  and  Central  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and 
Bukowina,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  highlands,  is 
favorable  for  the  production  of  wine,  fruit,  and  grain  ;  3, 
the  southern  belt,  from  lat.  46°  to  42°  N.,  includes  the 
Southern  Tyrol,  the  Littoral  provinces,  Dalmatia,  South- 
ern Hungary,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  the  Military  Frontier, 
and  produces,  besides  the  common  kinds  of  grain,  corn, 


rice,  much  wine,  and  along  the  southern  boundary  tropical 
fruits.  The  empire  is  entirely  in  the  temperate  zone.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  varies  between  39°  F.  (Marien- 
bad)  and  56°  (Trieste).  The  bora  aud  sirocco  winds  often 
visit  the  southern  part  of  the  empire,  and  the  latter,  under 
the  name  of  Fiihn,  causes  great  destruction  in  the  alpine 
countries.  Excepting  platinum,  no  useful  mineral  is  want- 
ing j  metals,  salt,  and  coal  are  present  in  inexhaustible 
quantities.  Gold  is  found  in  Transylvania,  Upper  Hun- 
gary, and  in  the  gneiss  formation  of  the  Central  Alps. 
Silver  occurs  in  the  lead  and  copper  deposits  of  Upper 
Hungary,  Bukowina,  Bohemia,  the  Military  Frontier,  the 
Tyrol,  and  Styria.  Besides  these,  copper,  zinc,  mercury, 
tin,  lead,  sulphur,  petroleum,  and  salt  are  found  in  con- 
siderable quantities. 

The  manufacturing  industry,  which  is  almost  entirely 
restricted  to  the  western  half  of  the  empire,  has  enormously 
increased  of  late  years.  The  most  important  manufactures 
are  woollen  goods  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Vienna,  glai-s 
and  china-ware  in  Bohemia,  linen  in  Bohemia,  Moravia, 
and  Silesia,  cotton  goods  in  the  same  regions  and  in  Lower 
Austria,  and  iron-ware  in  Styria,  Carinthia,  Upper  Austria, 
and  Bohemia.  Besides  these,  manufactures  of  silk,  leather, 
paper,  beet-sugar,  chemicals,  etc.  are  extensively  carried 
on.  Beer-breweries  are  found  in  Vienna  and  Bohemia, 
and  distilleries  in  Galicia  and  Hungary,  and  twenty -seven 
state  establishments  manufacture  all  kinds  of  tobacco. 
Since  May  1,  1860,  freedom  of  trade  exists  throughout  the 
empire.  Commerce  has  also  considerably  increased  in  late 
years.  From  428,800,000  florins  in  1868  (1  florin  =  47  cents) 
the  imports  have  risen  to  534,100,000  in  1871,  and  the  ex- 
ports from  475,099,000  in  1868  to  506,500,000  in  1871.  The 
chief  articles  of  export  are  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  linen, 
glass,  silk,  iron,  steel,  and  leather-ware,  musical  instru- 
ments, tobacco,  grain,  wine,  oil,  salt,  and  timber.  The  chief 
articles  imported  are  cotton,  cattle,  iron  rails,  coffee,  etc. 
In  1872  the  number  of  miles  of  railway  in  operation  iu  the 
monarchy  was  7470  miles,  while  2819  miles  were  in  con- 
struction. In  1870  the  railways  of  Cisleithania  forward- 
ed 19,404,543  passengers,  and  received  30,511,311  florins 
as  fare,  while  the  transportation  of  freight  a.mounted  to 
420,736,340  centner  (1  centner  =  123.426  pounds),  with  an 
income  of  90,202,202  florins.  The  monarchy  has  35  ports 
opened  to  trade  in  the  Littoral  provinces,  54  in  Dalmatia, 
and  11  in  Croatia  and  the  Military  Frontier.  The  com- 
mercial navy  of  Austria  consisted  in  1870  of  7843  vessels, 
with  375,822  tons,  of  which  91  were  steamers.  In  1870  the 
eteam-navigation  company  of  the  Danube  had  155  steam- 
ers, with  13,946  horse-power.  In  1871  there  were  3504 
post-offices  and  584  telegraph  stations  in  Cisleithauia, 
while  the  length  of  the  lines  amounted  to  Hi.2lM  miles,  and 
the  wires  to  38,297  miles.  In  1870,  Cisleithania  had  12 
chambers  of  commerce,  38  banks,  of  which  the  Austrian 
National  Bank,  with  23  branches,  is  the  largest,  and  197 
savings  banks. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  nine  archbishoprics 
(Vienna,  Salzburg,  Goeritz,  Prague,  Olmiitz,  Zara,  and 
Lemberg)  and  twenty-four  bishoprics  in  Cisleithania. 
There  are  also  one  Greek  Catholic  aud  one  Armenian  arch- 
bishop at  Lemberg.  The  vicars-general  of  Feldkirch  and 
Teschen  and  the  apostolic  vicar  of  the  army  also  act  as 
bishops.  The  Oriental  Greek  rite  has  three  bishoprics 
(Czernowitz,  Zara,  and  Catharo)  in  Cisleithania. 

Education. — In  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  education  has  not  advanced  as  much  in 
the  German  crown-lands  as  in  the  other  parts  of  Germany, 
while  in  the  other  parts  of  the  monarchy  it  was  until  re- 
cently very  low.  But  owing  to  the  reform  measures  intro- 
duced of  late,  education  has  greatly  advanced  in  the  last 
few  years.  In  1870,  Cislcithania  had  419  high  and  13,880 
elementary  schools.  In  1871  it  had  176  gymnasia,  real- 
schulen,  and  realgymnasicn,  6  universities  (Vienna,  Gratz, 
Innsbruck,  Prague,  Lemberg,  and  Cracow),  8  polytechnic 
institutes,  besides  numerous  other  schools  for  special 
sciences. 

Conatitutimt. — Austria  is,  according  to  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  of  Dec.  6, 1734,  a  united,  indivisible  empire,  hered- 
itary according  to  the  right  of  primogeniture  in  the  male 
and  female  line  of  the  dynasty  of  Habsburg-Lothringen. 
Since  Oct.  20,  1860,  it  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and 
by  an  imperial  decree  of  Feb.  17,  1867,  is  divided  into  two 
parts — the  Germano-Slavic  countries,  and  the  countries 
belonging  to  the  crown  of  Hungary.  The  two  parts  have 
only  the  sovereign,  the  dynasty,  the  finances,  the  army, 
and  foreign  representation  in  common.  The  sovereign  has 
the  title  of  emperor  of  Austria  and  king  of  Hungary,  and 
as  king  of  Hungary  is  styled  "His  Apostolic  Majesty.'" 
The  imperial  ministry,  which  is  presided  over  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  consists  of  the  minister  of  the 
imperial  house,  of  foreign  affairs,  of  finances,  and  of  war. 
Both  jtarts  of  the  empire  have  their  own  parliaments  and 
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cabinet.-.      The  parliament  of  the  Cisleithan  countries  i» 

called  Ilir  /•'  "lt*r<tth.  utiil  consists  of  the  Herrcnhaus  l  Isl 
members)  and  tin-  house  uf  delegate*  ,  2IK1  members). 

i'iititm'f*. — In  the  budget  "1  1^72,  tor  I  In-  whole  mon- 
archy, the  expenses  urc  estimated  at  1 10,647,600  florini, 

Of   which     I  7, -'IIS, '.Hill   florins    were    cuvercd   by   receipts.  ui,d 

the  balance,  ;/::,  i;;s,6iiu  florins,  was  to  be  furni.-hed  by  liciili 
parts  of  the  monarchy,  Ci-l> it  bania  contributing  7'  p,  i 
cent.,  and  TramleUhuiU  30  |HT  cent,  hi  the  budgi  t  "' 
Hi.'  Ci^leithim  countries  fur  1*72  the  receipts  lire  cs  I  ima  i,  •,! 
it  808,699,800  Aorloi,  ud  the  expei 

leaving  11  deficit  i.l  .".n.TM.Km  II,,, in.-.  Tin-  public  debt  of 
tlir  countries,  represented  in  the  Itcichsrath  amounted  on 
1>.-,'.  .",1.  1S71,  to  112.11111,426  florins. 

Army 'nut  A'ury. — Since  18(111  compulsory  military  service 
haa  been  introduced  throughout  the  empire.  In  Aug., 
1S72,  tin?  army  was  i "tiliited  :i<  follows  : 


BMANCUU  OF  SKBVICE. 

On  a  neaoe- 
footlm. 

On  a  war- 
foottnf. 

Inl'illltry  

I'l  771 

<M£M 

68  -',.: 

<'liv:ilrv  
Artillc'ry         

21  441 

.'.  ..'.!,,  II 
7OI1H 

."•  -",  1  7 

-Military  c>tal>li-bi.,''iil  -  
'  icnsilannc.s  

'.1,117 
4.586 

8,510 

Total  ..... 

•244,'JKt 

810,244 

The  navy  consisted  in  1872  of  46  vessels,  of  93,270  tons, 
and  with  -'•>''•>  guns. 

Hiilnry. — The  germ  of  the  empire  was  the  archduchy 
of  Austria.  In  Till,  Charlemagne  united  it  with  Germany 
a«  the  Eastern  March.  I'mler  Henry  I.  (died  1018)  tho 
name  " Oostcrreich "  (Osterrichi,  ••  East  empire")  was  first 
used.  Henry  11.  received  iu  1156,  from  the  emperor  Con- 
rad III.,  the  two  marches  above  and  below  the  linn-. 
I  o-ler  his  son,  Leopold  V.  (until  1230),  Styria,  and  under 
l-'rederiek  idled  12  li1,),  Carniola,  were  united  to  Austria. 
In  127U,  Kutlulph  of  Hal,  .buri;  was  elected  the  first  emperor 
of  Germany  from  the  ducal  house  of  Austria.  After  him, 
Albreeht  l."(dicd  i:!OS)  and  Albrccht  II.  (died  H3l»)  were 
also  emperors  of  Germany  from  tho  same  house.  From 
Frederick  IV.  tho  crown  of  Germany  remained  with  tho 
Uabsburg  family  until  tho  dissolution  of  tho  empire  in 
1806.  Ferdinand  IV.  raise,!  Austria  to  tho  dignity  of  an 
archduchy.  Ferdinand  l.in  I  .,_(>  gained  by  marriage  the 
crown  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  together  with  Moravia, 
Sile-ia,  und  Lusatia.  In  1683  the  Turks  besieged  Vicuna. 
In  the  treaty  ,,!'  Vienna  of  17-",.s,  Naples  and  Sicily  and  a 
part  of  Milan,  and  in  17:)'.'  Belgrade,  Servia,  Bosnia,  etc., 
were  lost  to  the  Turks.  In  tho  treaties  of  1742  and  1743 
Austria  lost  Silesia  and  (Hat/,,  which  it  was  not  able  to 
rc-overiii  the  Seven  ^  ears' w;ir.  In  1748,  Parma,  Piacenza, 
and  (imistalla  were  taken  by  Spain.  In  1772,  Galicia  was 
obtained  at  the  first  division  of  Poland,  and  in  1777 
Bukowina.  On  Aug.  II,  1804,  Francis  II.  (I.  of  Austria) 
assumed  tho  titlo  emperor  of  Austria.  Much  territory  was 
lost  in  n,:i-  ,j  ifiioo  of  the  treaty  of  Presburg  in  1805, 
and  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1809.  In  the  treaty  of  Paris 
of  1814,  its  German  territory,  Milan,  Venctia,  and  Dal- 
matia,  were  restored  to  Austria.  After  that  time  Austria 
followed  a  strictly  eonserv  ativo  policy  under  Prince  Metter- 
nich,  which  cause,!  a  revolution  in  Vienna  and  other  parts 
of  the  country  in  I  sis,  when  Mctternich  was  dismissed 
and  great  concessions  were  made  to  the  people.  The 
revolt  in  Hungary  was  only  sup pressed  in  1850  through 
the  interven!  ion  ,,|'  Russia.  Tho  revolutionary  movements 
in  the  1'atian  provinces  continued,  and  in  1859  Austria 
was  ,-  ,M,|>, -He, I  to  ce,!e  Lombardy  to  Sardinia.  In  1860  a 
new  and  liberal  policy  began  to  bo  introduced,  the  first 
result  of  which  was  the  new  constitution  promulgated  by 
tin  emperor  on  Feb.  20,  1801.  (On  the  part  taken  by 
Austria  in  German  atVuirs,  as  well  OS  on  tho  war  of  I  '•<', 
sec  I J  Kit vi  v\  v.)  In  conseijitence  of  this  war  it  was  excluded 
from  the  German  Bund,  an,!  was  compelled  to  recognize 
Prussia  ns  the  lender  of  the  North  German  Confederation, 
to  ceile  its  Italian  possessions  to  Italy,  and  to  recognize 
the  hitler  as  a  unite,!  kingdom. 

With  18IHiancwcra  he.-an  tor  Austria.  Count  von  Bcusl, 
who  now  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  instituted  an 
entirely  new  policy.  The  chief  danger  thut  now  threatened 
the  empire  was  the  na'ional  inov  ement  arising  among  all 
the  different  nationalities  of  Austria.  Hcust,  in  opposition 
to  the  oh!  policy  of  favoring  the  Slavic  races  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  (Icrmans  and  the  Hungarians,  attempted  to 
make  the  llennans  and  Hungarians  the  leiiditiir  nations  of 
the  empire.  This  led  to  a  conflict  Itctween  Hcnst  and  his 
"jipuncnts.  with  l!elcre,ii  at  their  li,;nl.  ;m<l  eventually  to 
a  ministerial  crisis,  which  resulted  in  a  complete  triumph 
for  lleust,  whu  became  premier  on  Feb.  7,  lst',7.  On  Feb. 


17  an  imperial  decree  granted  lo  the  Hungarians  their 
principal  demands.  I .-  nun  pel  to 

work  to  urL'iiiu/e  a  com ,,,,, i,  p.irli.iincni  Im  the  Herman  and 
the  Slavic  peoples,  which  lliel  with  ^.-n.ial  approval  loll 
among  the  German*  nnd  the  |',,l,-.,  l,,n  did  not  -ati-ly  the 
Czechs.  On  .Inly  -,  I.-H7,  the  cnipi-iur  vv.ii  crowned  king 
of  Hungary,  and  Hungary  pi-  oilnbut,  lo 

the  com  mo  11  e\  ],,•!!->•-    I   ,r  the  in  in  v  ,   I:. ,  -  \  .   HIM!    1 01  el  ^'n    rep- 

,i  ion.  A  tier  tin-  cunipiunii-e  vv  it  li  1 1  ungiiry  had  1,,  i  u 
ettccted  the  gov»  nilncnt  also  undertook  to  regulal,  tin, 
affairs  ot  the  ( 'i.-lcithau  countries.  Aiming  the  privileges 
granted  were  a  general  II  inhabiint 

Cisleithaniu.  tlie  equality  o!  all  belurethe  law.  the  nu'lit  of 
all  to  tervo  in  any  branch  of  the  civ  nght 

le  in  any  part  of  tho  country.  Furthermore,  relig- 
ious freedom  und  freedom  of  tho  press  were  introduce, I,  uud 
besides  the  sectarian  school-  >  ;.v  ihc  t  Imrcb,  it 

was  made  lawful  to  in.-iiiutv  non-Bcotan  .     By 

tho  law  of  I',,-.  22.  I  ',.',  all  nations  of  i  i  1,  iihunm  were 
granted  ,  ,(,,:il  priv  ilcges,  und  an  inalienable  right  to  pre- 
serve their  languages  and  nat  iunatit  ies  was  conceded.  At 
the  same  time  the  jury  system,  publicity,  und  oral  proceed- 
ings were  introduced  into  the  courts.  The  institution  ot 
the  "  delegations  "  is  still  another  product  of  the  year  i 
They  meet  annually,  alternately  iu  Vienna  and  Pi-nth,  and 
each  delegation  consists  of  sixty  members,  who  meet  sepa- 
rately to  decide  on  the  common  affairs  of  the  empire,  (in 
Jan.  1,  1868,  a  cabinet  was  formed  for  the  Cisleithan  coun- 
tries, with  Prince  Carlos  Auerspcrgas  president.  A  week 
before  this  time  the  emperor  had  formed  a  common  min- 
istry for  the  whole  empire,  and  had  appointed  Beust  elian 
ccllor.  Although  Bcust  iu  his  despatches  professed  frh  n,l 
ship  for  Prussia,  still,  the  attitude  of  the  Austrian  court  in 
several  important  questions  showed  that  bitterness  towards 
Prussia  had  not  entirely  disappeared.  In  (he  Luxemburg 
question  Beust  was  induced  by  considerations  of  safety  to 
strive  to  prevent  by  all  means  the  impending  war,  and  for 
that  reason  attempted  to  conciliate  Prussia  and  France, 
although  rumors  of  a  Franco-Austrian  alliance  were  not 
uncommon  at  that  time.  Austria's  position,  however, 
towards  these  two  powers  was  entirely  reserved,  while  in 
tbo  East  it  wai  entirely  without  policy. 

With  regard  to  its  commercial  affairs,  Austria  has  ad- 
vanced considerably  since  1S66.  As  early  ns  Dee.  21.  I  M4, 
important  commercial  treaties  had  been  concluded  with 
France,  and  a  treaty  with  Prussia  was  concluded  l,c|, 
first  German  customs-parliament  assembled  in  April,  I  -1  -. 
Commercial  treaties  weroalso  concluded  with  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, and  Italy,  and  postal  treaties  with  Greece,  Italy,  the 
North  German  Confederation,  and  the  three  .South  German 
states;  and  Austria  also  joined  the  coinage  treaty  of  Dec. 
25,  1865,  concluded  by  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switz- 
erland. A  new  question  now  arose  in  the  abolition  of  the 
Concordat.  The  chancellor  was  supported  by  the  public 
opinion  and  the  Hungarian  influence.  l,nt,  though  the  gov- 
ernment did  not  sanction  its  entire  abolition,  still  its  most 
important  provisions  were  removed  by  legislative  acts. 
This  was  done  chiefly  by  the  introduction  of  the  civil  mar- 
riage and  the  new  school  law,  which  places  the  entire  schools 
under  the  supervision  of  the  state,  and  makes  Ihem  inde- 
pendent of  all  churches  or  religious  associations.  Another 
important  act  was  tho  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt 
and  the  revision  of  the  usury  laws,  while  in  the  financial 
department  many  important  reforms  were  introduced.  After 
considerable  difficulties  a  resolution  was  passed  by  a  large 
majority  to  change  all  classes  of  the  general  funded  debt 
into  a  uniform  debt  bearing  5  per  cent,  interest,  which 
was  to  be  taxed  not  more  than  16  per  cent.  The  object 
was  to  cover  a  deficit  for  the  next  three  years  of  1  JO.OOu.UOO 
florins  annually.  For  this  reason  the  direct  taxes  were  in- 
creased, and  tho  laws  regulatingthe  production  of  brandy, 
beer,  and  sugar  were  revised.  On  June  24  the  Ueichsrath 
adjourned  until  September.  In  August  the  separate  diets 
were  called,  in  which,  especially  in  Bohemia,  Carinlhia, 
and  Carniola,  the  Slavic  inhabitants  showed  astrong  spirit 
of  resistance  towards  the  new  organization  of  the  empire. 
In  Bohemia  especially  the  Czechs  wished  to  restore  the 
crown  of  Wenceslas.  The  proceedings  of  the  delegations, 
which  assembled  in  Vienna  in  the  same  year,  took  a  prompt 
and  satisfactory  course.  Tho  bishops  showed  a  considerable 
opposition  to  the  confessional  laws  which  were  proclaimed 
on  May  L'.'I.  I  MIS,  which  opposition  considerably  increased 
when  the  pope  in  his  allocution  sanctioned  the  proceedings 
of  the  bishops.  In  consequence  of  this,  Beust  sent  a 
patch  to  Cardinal  Antonelli  protesting  against  (be  inter- 
vention ot  the  clergy  in  political  affaits.  At  the  snuie  time 
the  government  showed  its  determination  to  keep  the  cler- 
gy within  bounds  by  arresting  and  conv  id  IUL,'  the  hishop 
ot  l.in/..  In  relation  to  the  iKcui,  M,-il  of  tho 

following  year,  the  Austrian  u'ov  eminent  a--,imed  an  ex- 
pectant attitude.  When  the  infallibility  ot  the  pope  was 
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proclaimed,  Bcust  declared  in  a  despatch  of  July  30.  1870, 
that  the  Concordat  of  1855  was  regarded  as  abolished  by 
the  government. 

A  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  national  debt 
caused  great  dissatisfaction  among  the  foreign  creditors 
of  the  empire.  Compulsory  service  was  made  the  basis  of 
the  reorganization  of  the  army.  But  the  most  serious 
question,  and  the  most  difficult  for  the  government  to  solve, 
anise  in  the  question  of  nationalities.  Even  in  the  session 
of  1807  the  Poles  and  the  southern  Slavic  tribes  had  de- 
miiniled  separate  concessions  for  their  nationalities,  while 
the  Czechs  nad  not  taken  any  part  whatever  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  lleichsrath.  The  same  thing  was  repeated, 
only  in  a  more  demonstrative  manner,  in  1868.  The  Diet 
of  Galicia  demanded  in  a  resolution  of  Sept.  24  the  com- 
plete political  autonomy  of  that  kingdom,  while  the  Czechs 
in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  retired  from  the  diets,  and  in 
their  declarations  proposed  the  complete  independence  of 
the  crown  of  Weneeslas.  In  October,  Prague  was  declared 
in  a  state  of  siege  in  consequence  of  excesses  committed 
there.  Soon  the  nationality  question  was  brought  before 
the  Reichsrath.  But  this  body  adjourned  on  May  15, 
1809,  without  having  done  anything  in  regard  to  this 
question.  In  the  cabinet  two  parties  had  arisen  on  this 
point,  and  the  minority,  which  was  in  favor  of  a  compro- 
mise with  the  different  nationalities,  was  forced  to  resign. 
But  when  the  Poles  and  the  South  Slavic  deputies  resigned 
their  seats  in  the  Reichsrath,  the  emperor  was  forced  to 
organize  a  more  liberal  cabinet.  But  even  this  was  not 
liberal  enough  to  effect  a  compromise,  and  the  emperor  was 
again  compelled  to  receive  the  resignation  of  the  cabinet 
and  to  call  upon  Count  Hohenwart  to  form  a  new  one.  But 
although  Hohenwart's  policy  was  so  reactionary  and  opposed 
to  the  Germans  that  in  every  part  of  the  country  a  movement 
as  general  as  it  was  sudden  arose  among  that  class,  still, 
he  was  not  able  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Czechs. 
After  negotiations  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  emperor 
himself  with  the  two  principal  leaders  of  the  Czechs, 
Rieger  and  Clam-Martinicz,  had  led  to  no  result,  Hohen- 
wart, and  even  Count  Beust,  resigned  on  Nov.  6.  A  now 
cabinet,  belonging  to  the  German  constitutional  party,  with 
Prince  Adolf  Auersperg  at  its  head,  was  formed  Nov.  25, 
1871.  On  Feb.  20,  1872,  an  important  law  was  passed  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  government,  which  provided  that 
when  members  chosen  from  a  provincial  diet  to  the 
Reichsrath  resign  their  seats  in  the  diet  or  in  the  Reichs- 
rath during  its  session,  or  when  in  consequence  of  perma- 
nent absence  they  may  be  regarded  as  having  resigned,  the 
emperor  can  order  new  elections  by  a  direct  vote  of  the 
respective  districts.  At  a  new  election  for  the  Diet  of 
Bohemia  ordered  by  the  government,  the  latter  was  vic- 
torious, and  40  of  the  54  members  elected  to  the  Reichs- 
rath were  friendly  to  the  government,  its  majority  now 
being  over  two-thirds.  In  the  Diet  of  the  Tyrol  a  violent 
opposition  was  made  to  the  government,  because  it  had 
deprived  the  theological  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Innsbruck,  composed  entirely  of  Jesuits,  of  its  right  to 
elect  the  rector  of  the  university.  The  majority  of  the 
diet  therefore  refused  to  admit. the  new  rector,  and  the 
government  dissolved  the  diet.  In  Galicia  a  law  favored 
by  the  Ruthenians  to  introduce  direct  elections  to  the 
Reichsrath  was  voted  down  by  the  Polish  majority.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  frequent  refusal  of  members  of  the 
minority  to  attend  the  Heichsrath,  the  government  immedi- 
ately after  the  opening  of  the  session  on  Dec.  12,  1872, 
proposed  a  new  electoral  law,  according  to  which  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Deputies  are  no  longer  to  be 
chosen  by  the  diets,  but  are  to  be  elected  by  a  direct  vote 
of  tile  people. 

Among  other  important  events  in  Austria  during  the 
last  few  years  was  a  disturbance  in  Dalmatia  in  Sept., 
lMi',1,  occasioned  by  the  new  conscription  laws.  It  was 
settled  in  Jan.,  1870,  by  a  compromise  with  the  insur- 
gents. But  the  German-French  war  of  1870  turned  ;i\v;iv 
thc>  attention  of  Austria  from  its  own  affairs.  Although 
a  party  at  court,  together  with  the  Czechs  and  Slavic 
tribes  wished  to  make  use  of  the  opportunity  to  take 
revenge  for  1S(J(">,  the  rapid  success  of  the  German  arms 
and  the  position  of  Russia  soon  dispelled  all  such  plans. 
On  Aug.  23  a  treaty  of  neutrality  was  concluded  with 
Great  Britain  and  Italy.  Since  then  the  relations  of  | 
Austria  to  the  German  empire  have  been  of  the  most  j 
friendly  character,  and  have  been  strengthened  by  a  series 
of  conferences  of  the  monarehs  of  the  two  countries,  the 
last  of  which  was  held,  with  great  pomp  and  splendor,  in 
Berlin  Sept.  6—11,  1872.  In  Vienna  great  preparations 
hud  been  made  since  1871  for  the  international  exposition 
of  1873,  which  was  formally  opened  by  the  emperor  on 
May  1,  and  bids  fair  to  eclipse  in  grandeur  and  variety  all 
former  expositions.  A.  J.  SCHKM. 

Autau'ga,  a  county  in  Central  Alabama.     Area,  700 


square  miles.  It  ie  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Alabama 
River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Autauga  Creek.  The  sur- 
face is  undulating;  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  Selma  Homo 
and  Dalton  R.  R.  passes  along  the  western  border  of  the 
county.  Cotton,  corn,  wool,  and  rice  are  the  chief  crops. 
Capital,  Prattville.  Pop.  11,623. 

Autau'gaville,  a  post-township  of  Autauga  co.,  Ala. 
Pop.  2387. 

Author'ity  [Lat.  aurtoritas,  "right,"  "dominion"], 
power  lawfully  delegated  by  one  person  to  another.  In 
the  plural,  the  word,  as  used  in  law,  includes  statutes, 
adjudged  cases,  and  the  opinions  of  text-writers  or  other 
persons  learned  in  the  law,  relied  on  to  support  any  legal 
proposition  sought  to  be  applied  to  a  particular  case.  The 
opinions  of  counsel,  of  court,  or  of  a  text-writer  are  usu- 
ally fortified  by  a  citation  of  authorities.  (See  also  REPORTS.) 

Autobiography  [from  the  Gr.  «UTW,  "  self,"  0ios,  "life," 
and  ypci(/><u,  "  to  write  "],  a  life  of  a  person  written  by  him- 
self. Such  memoirs  are  divisible  into  two  classes — those  in 
which  the  object  of  the  writer  is  to  illustrate  the  history 
of  his  own  mind  and  heart,  as  the  "Confessions"  of  Saint 
Augustine  and  Goethe's  "  Dichtung  nnd  Wabrhcit ;"  and 
those  in  which  his  purpose  is  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  events 
which  have  occurred  within  his  own  experience,  and  of 
characters  with  which  he  has  associated.  The  "  Memoires 
d'Outre-Tombe  "  of  Chateaubriand  may  be  said  to  combine 
the  characteristics  of  both  classes.  The  autobiography  of 
Franklin,  the  "  Confessions  "  of  Rousseau,  and  the  "  Recol- 
lections of  a  Busy  Life  "  by  Hon.  Horace  Greeley  are  valua- 
ble autobiographic  works. 

Autoch'thones  [Gr.  a\nox«ovit,  from  ovrd?,  "self," 
and  xBav,  "ground,"  "country"],  a  Greek  term  applied  to 
the  original  inhabitants  of  a  country,  implying  that  they 
were  sprung  from  the  soil.  The  Athenians  claimed  to  be 
autochthones,  and  wore  on  their  headdress  an  emblematic 
grasshopper  in  reference  to  their  origin.  The  same  claim 
was  made  by  many  other  peoples. 

Au'tocrat  [Gr.  airdj,  "  one's  self,"  and  tcfurfia,  to  "  rule  "], 
literally,  "one  who  rules  by  himself,"  without  the  inter- 
iVrence  or  restraint  of  any  other  person  or  persons ;  an 
absolute  sovereign  :  a  monarch  who  unites  in  himself  the 
lr<^i-!ative  and  executive  powers  of  the  state  or  empire. 
Such  are  nearly  nil  the  Asiatic  sovereigns.  Among  Euro- 
pean rulers  the  emperor  of  Russia  alone  is  styled  an  auto- 
crat. He  takes  the  title  of  "  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias." 
The  term  autocracy  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  govern- 
ment administered  by  an  autocrat. 

All'to-de-F£  ({.  e.  "act  of  faith"),  the  Spanish  name 
of  a  public  ceremony  held  in  Spain  and  Portugal  at  the 
execution  of  heretics  who  were  burned  by  order  of  the  In- 
quisition. Multitudes  of  spectators  assembled  to  witness 
the  execution  and  the  procession  of  monks  and  priests 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  ceremony.  The  first  ceremony 
of  this  kind  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  Valladolid  HI 
1560.  In  1761  an  auto-de-fe  was  held  at  Lisbon,  at  which 
upwards  of  fifty  persons  perished. 

Au'tograph  [from  the  Gr.  avros, "  one's  self,"  and  -ypaijjj, 
"writing"],  a  manuscript  written  by  the  hand  of  the  author; 
an  original  manuscript  as  distinguished  from  a  copy.  The 
term  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  specimen  of  the  handwriting 
of  any  eminent  person.  In  modern  times  many  persons 
devote  much  time  to  the  collection  of  autographs,  which 
are  articles  of  literary  trade.  Some  men  study  autographs 
as  exponents  of  the  character  or  temperament  of  the  writers. 
The  signature  of  Shakspeare  is  one  of  the  most  scarce  ami 
highly  prized  of  autographs.  (See  JOHN  G.  NICHOLS,  "Au- 
tographs of  Royal,  Noble,  Learned,  and  Remarkable  Per- 
sonages conspicuous  in  English  History  from  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  to  that  of  Charles  II. "  (182!)).  and  "  Isographie 
des  Hommcs  Celebres,"  Paris,  3  vols.,  1828-30.) 

Alltol'ycus  [AiiToAi/iw].  a  Greek  astronomer  and  mathe- 
maiician,  born  at  Pitane,  in  yEolis,  lived  about  325  B.  C. 
lie  wrote  n  work  on  the  revolving  sphere,  and  another  on 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  fixed  stars;  both  are  extant. 

Autom'aton,  pin.  Autom'ata  [from  the  Gr.  avrona- 
TOS,  "  acting  spontaneously "],  a  piece  of  mechanism  so 
constructed  as  to  imitate  the  actions  of  an  animal.  This 
exercise  of  mechanical  ingenuity  is  of  very  ancient  origin. 
Daedalus  was  among  the  first  who  excelled  in  this  art. 
Archytas  of  Tarentam.who  lived  about  400  B.  C.,  is  said  to 
have  made  n  dove  that  could  fly.  Among  the  most  won- 
derful automata  of  modern  times  was  the  flute-player  which 
Vaiicaiisoii  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1738.  This  had  the  form 
of  a  man,  and  performed  with  its  fingers.  He  also  pro- 
duced an  automaton  duck  which  swam,  dived,  ate  and 
digested  barley  (!),  and  quacked  like  a  real  duck.  Kem- 
pelen  constructed  a  famous  automaton  chess-player,  the 
mechanism  of  which  was  very  ingenious  and  complex.  This 
automaton  could  beat  the  most  of  the  players  who  tested 
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its  -kill,  but  it  was  long  suspected  thut  a  man  was  concealed 
ill  it—  a  Kuss'an  otti'-iTwho  i,  ntanetd  '"  death 

•aped  liy  tlii.-*   contnvai Ir  w:i  ||   fully 

proved  that  tin-  supposed  .skill  of  th--  ai'tomaton  was  duo 
i-,  il.,-  pre-i 'iice  ul  it  li»  in;;  man,  who  was  concealed  within 
th,-  machine. 

Auton'omy  [from  the  lir.  avrot," one's  self,"  an<l  KOM<X, 
t  "law"],  the  po war  or  right  ol  ulf-goTtrnmratj  political 

independence.  The  trrm  is  usr'l  to  de-i^nate  tin-  el: 
(eristic  "t  tin1  jioliiieal  eon-lii  ion  ul'  ancient  d recce,  in  which 
nearly  everv  eily  was  a  separate  sfah.  ami  tin-  people  were 
MTV  tenacious  ul  tin-  independence  ami  sovereignty  of  their 
respective  cities.  For  this  reason  they  could  nut  form  a 
lar^L-  centrali/.ed  republic  or  stable  government. 

Au'topl»*ty  [I. at.  inttiifilni'tia,  from  the  Or.  avrcw, 
"one's  sell,"  iiml  nkdaaui.  In  "form"],  an  operation  liy  which 
lisi'in-  an-  repaired  li\  im-iins  of  healthy  parts  beinii  taken 
fniin  the  patinit  himself  (usually  from  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  lesion  to  he  repaired),  and  made  to  supply 
thr  deficiency  caused  liy  wounds  or  disease.  The  opera- 
tions lor  this  purpose  iiave  different  names,  according  to 
the  part  atleete.l.  as  i  li,  il.^iln'iir  (the  operation  for  the 
lips),  i-liiiii'iiliiniii'  (lor  the  nose),  etc. 

Autrefois  Acquit  [Fr.  "  formerly  acquitted  "],  a  plea 
l»v  a,  |ier>ou  indicted  tin-  a  eritne  or  mi-demeanor  that  he 
has  pre\  inii-lv  iiren  tried  for  the  same  offence  and  acquit teil. 

AulrHoisi    Convict  ("formerly  convietcd")>  »  plea 
by  a  defendant  under  the  same  circumstances  as  in  the  > 
case  of  n»tnl'»i*  iif/uit.  that  he  has  previously  heen  tried 
and  comicied  of  the  same  offence.     These  pleas,  if  true, 
are  a  bar  to  the  action  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 
Thev   are    in   this    country   established    as    constitutional 
rights,  lioth   by  the   U.  S.  Constitution  and  those  of  the 
ir-|ieetive  States.    The  constitutional  provision  is  that  no  ) 
person  shall  he  subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be  put  twice  j 
in  jeopardy   of  life  or  limb.      This  rule  does  not  apply  i 
w  here  a  new  trial  is  ordered  for  errors  in  a  previous  trial,  nor 
\vhere  the  jndjre  in  the  conrsi;  of  a  trial,  in  the  exercise  of 
ii  sound  di-i Teiion.  discharges  the  jury,  so  that  there  i"  no 
acquittal  nor  conviction.      In  each  of  these  cases  the  ac- 
cused may  he  tried  again  as  often  as  the  case  arises.     In  a 
legal  sense  he  has  not  heen  in  jeopardy.     The  rule  upon 
this  point  is  the  same  in  Kngland  under  the  common  law 
as  in  the  U.  S.  under  constitutional  provisions. 

Au'tumn  [Lat.  tintnm'mi*;  originally,  auftmn'nH«t  from 
OH'jfi  o,  inii-'lum,  to  ••  increiise,"  because  it  is  in  autumn  that 
the  earth  yields  its  increase],  the  season  of  the  year  which 
follows  summer,  sometimes  in  the  U.  S.  called  Fall,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  fall  of  the  leaves.  In  a  vague  and  popular 
sense  it  comprises  September,  lletnht-r.  ami  .\o\rmlicr.  Ill 
the  lanj;uii<;c  of  astronomy  it  is  the  time  which  elapses  be- 
t  ween  the  autumnal  equinox  and  the  winter  solstice.  In  the 
southern  hemisphere.  March,  April,  and  May  are  the  months 
of  autumn.  Autumn  may  he  regarded  as  occupying  the  same 
relative  position  among  the  seasons  of  the  year  as  evening 
among  the  periods  of  the  day,  and  mature  age  among  the 
stages  of  human  life. 

Autun  (anc.  liihrac'le  and  Auyuslndit'num),  a  oily  of 
France,  department  of  Suftnc-et  Loire,  on  the  river  Arroux, 
26  miles  by  rail  N.  W.  of  Chalons-sur-Sa6ne.  It  is  pi 
turesqiiely  situated  at  the  foot  of  mountains,  has  a  tine 
liothic  cathedral,  a  college,  and  library;  also  manufactures 
of  cloth,  paper,  and  carpi1  Is.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  Tho 
ancient  lliln-aete  was  the  chief  city  of  the  -Kdui.  Hero  are 
ruins  of  an  amphith.-atre,  temples,  and  other  Roman  an- 
tiquities. Autun  was  the  scene  of  hostile  opcnilmi. 
tneen  ilarihaldi  and  the  licnnans  in  the  winter  of  1870- 
71.  I'op.  i'_',::iis. 

Allvt'ixiK'  '  anc.  1/vcr'ni'  or  Alrer'nia),  a  former  prov- 
inee  in  the  S.  central  part  of  France,  n.ineided  nearly  with 
the  present  departments  of  (,'antal  and  Puy-de- I'omc.  It. 
is  a  mountainous  district  of  volcanic  formation,  prcsentini: 
many  conical  and  dome. like  summits  of  extinct  volcanoes. 
The  soil  in  some  parts  is  fertile,  especially  near  the  river 
Allier.  Auvergne  mis  produced  many  eminent  men,  among 
whom  were  Pascal.  Turenne.  licsaix,  and  La  Fayette.  The 
-  chief  towns  were  (.'Icrmont  and  Aurillac. 

Anvergnc,  «!'  ( I.  vTorn).     See  LATOI-R  n'ArvKttr.xE. 

AuvrrtiiK',  .Mountains  of,  a  branch  of  the  (Vvcnncs, 
situated  in  the  French  departments  of  Cantal  and  Puy-de- 
lloiue.  Thcv  separate  the  hasins  of  the  Allier.  Cher,  and 
('reuse  from  those  of  the  Lot  and  Ilordogne.  The  hiyjhe-t 
summits  of  these  volcanic  mnuntains  are  Mount  d'Or.  lilss 
feet  hiith.  Cantal.  tin!):'.,  and  I'uy-de-Domc.  4SOC,  feet  hijrh. 
Tin  lit  la  a  remnrkable  specimen  of  an  extinct  volraim. 
They  are  generally  like  truncated  cones.  The  scenery  of 
Auvergne  is  grand  and  |iicturcsi|Uc. 

Auxrrrr  i  anc.  .4iifi°«»iWii'/-ii»i),  a  town  of  France,  capi- 
tal of  the  department  of  Yonne,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
22 


Yonne,  93  in  of  Paris,  with  which  it  i«  com 

by  railway.    ltha«atiii  hedral.  a  college,  a  mu 

senm.  and  a  public  library  of  LVi.llou  vnlum. 

h.isiery,    and    good    wine    are    manufactured    here.      I'm,. 
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Auxonnr,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  o!  i 
d'Or.  nil  the  Saone.  In  i,  ,    u    bri'lge,  L'O    HM|CH    by 

rail  .<.  K.  of  hijon.  It  lias  an  arsenal,  a  bnrni.-k.  and  '» 
m:i_',  I/in.-,  with  nianufauturei  of  woollen  cloth  and  nails. 
I'op.  J911. 

Auxva^se,  a  township  of  Callaway  co..  M<>.    Pop.  2050. 

A'va,  a  city,  the  former  MU 

is  situated  on  a  plain  on  the  river  Irrawaddv,  .''.>'i  m 
nl    Kangoon.     Tnc  official  native  nan  .....  • 
•'the  city  of  pearls."     It  .-lands  on  an  island  lurme.  I  by  the 
Irrawaddv  and  two  of  its  affluents.     The  most  substantial 
buildings  of  this  city  were  destroyed  by  an  earthqual 
Mar.,  1839,  after  which  the  seat  of  government  was  re- 
nime.l  to  Monchobo.     Pop.  about  :;o,000. 

A'vftj  a  post-township  of  Oncida  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  11  GO. 

Ava  (KINGDOM  or).    See  lit  HXAM. 

A'va,  or  Kli'vn  <  M'i<-m'/>iprr  ineMyt'd'runt),  a  narcotio 
plant  of  the  natural  order  1'iperaeea',  is  a  native  of  many 
South  Sea  islands,  the  inhabitants  of  which  intoxicate 
themselves  with  a  fermented  liquor  prepared  from  its  root 
(rhizome).  It  is  a  shrubby  plant,  with  cordate,  acuminate 
leaves,  and  was  formerly  classed  with  the  genus  I'ifr. 
The  effect  of  this  liquor  is  a  stupefaction  like  that  caused 
by  opium,  and  is  followed  by  copious  perspiration.  The 
liquor  is  prepared  by  maceration  in  water. 

Avadu'tas,  a  sect  of  Hindoo  Itrahmans,  who  practice 
excessive  austerities,  and  mortify  themselves  by  painful 
and  disgusting  forms  of  penance.  They  hold  their  bodies 
in  contorted  positions  until  they  become  permanently  de- 
formed. They  procure  a  subsistence  by  begging. 

Av'alanche  [Fr.  /oranrAe],  a  mass  of  snow  or  ice  which 
collects  on  the  steep  declivity  of  a  high  mountain,  and  slid- 
ing down  the  side  gathers  accessions  of  snow  until  it  attains 
an  enormous  bulk,  and  descends  to  the  valley  with  ruinous 
momentum.  Drift  or  powder  avalanches  consist  of  dry, 
loose  snow  which  is  Bet  in  motion  by  the  wind  and  accu- 
mulates in  its  descent;  these  occur  mostly  in  winter.  An- 
other kind  is  formed  in  spring,  when  the  snow  begins  to 
melt,  and  slides  down  the  declivity  by  its  own  weight,  carry- 
ing with  it  trees  and  rocks  which  sometimes  bury  cottages 
in  ruins.  Avalanches  are  common  among  the  Alps,  but  are 
rare  in  the  Andes.  A  touch  of  the  foot  or  a  slight  move- 
ment of  the  air,  even  that  produced  by  the  sound  of  a  bell, 
is  sometimes  sufficient  to  set  the  avalanche  in  motion.  On 
account  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  avalanches,  gome 
parts  of  the  Alpine  valleys  remain  uninhabited. 

Avallon  (anc.  Abal'lmt),  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  Yonne,  on  the  river  Yoisin,  18  miles  S.  E.  of  Auxcrre. 
It  has  manufactures  of  paper  and  woollen  cloth.  The  adja- 
cent country  is  fertile,  and  renowned  for  its  picturesque 
beauty.  Pop.  6070. 

Ava'ri,  or  A'vars,  a  warlike  tribe  of  Mongolians  that 
entered  the  countries  near  the  Don,  the  Caspian  Sea,  the 
Volga,  and  westward.  Part  of  them  remained  near  the 
Caucasus,  and  another  part  proceeded  about  555  A.  D.  to 
Dacia.  They  served  in  the  army  of  Justinian,  and  fought 
against  the  Gepida?.  They  in  568  obtained  Pannnnin. 
Thcv  oppressed  the  Slavi.  and  made  inroads  into  (iermnny 
and  Italy.  In  769  they  were  .defeated  by  Charlemagne, 
and  .nearly  exterminated.  They  used  to  intrench  tlicm- 
-ehcs  in  circular  walled  camps,  traces  of  which,  called 
"  Avarian  rings,"  are  still  visible  in  Hungary.  The  Avars 
penetrated  into  (Irceco  and  established  colonies  in  the 
Morea.  Navarino  derives  its  name  from  them.  (SccTniKR- 
nv,  "  Attila.")  They  appear  to  have  amalgamated  with  the 
Bulgarians,  or  rather  to  have  adopted  the  Bulgarian  lan- 
guage, and  their  descendants  are  confounded  with  the  Bul- 
garians, of  whom  numbers  are  found  throughout  Greece. 

Av'atar,  or  Avatftra  [from  ata,  "off,"  "away," 
"down,"  and  lAra,  a  "crossing  over"  or  "passing  from 
one  thing  to  another"],  in  Hindoo  mythology  signifies 
scent"  or  "transformation,"  and  is  applied  to  incarnations 
of  some  of  the  principal  deities,  especially  Brahmn. 
and  Vishnu.  The  avatars  of  Vishnu,  which  are  particu- 
larly celebra'cd.  are  rei-koned  as  follows:  l.Malsya,  the 
"Ih'h;"  •_'.  Kilrma,  the  "tortoise;"  3,  Varaha,  the  "boar:" 
4,  Narasinghn,  the  "  man-lion  :"  .1,  V  niana  (or  Wamana), 
the  "dwarf;"  6,  Parasurima  (called  in  the  common  dialect 
Purasoorim  i  :  7.  Kama  Chandra:  s,  Krishna:  V.  Buddha; 
the  tenth,  yet  to  come,  is  called  Knlki,  the  "horse." 

Avat'rha,  or  Avatrh'ka,  a  hay  in  the  south-eastern 
part  of  Kamtchatka.  affords  the  best  harbor  of  the  whole 
pcnin.-iila.  The  capital.  Petropaulowski,  is  op  this  bay,  .•» 
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few  miles  from  which  is  a  volcano  called  Avatcha  or  Avat- 
chinskaya.  (See  next  article.) 

Avatchinskay'a,  or  Mount  Avatcha,  an  active 
volcano  in  Kamtchatka,  near  the  sea:  lat.  53°  15'  N.,  Ion. 
158°  50'  E.  It  has  an  altitude  of  11(155  fort,  has  a  crater 
at  its  summit,  and  another  at  a  height  of  5000  feet. 

A'vebury,  A'bury,  or  Abiry,  a  small  village  of  Eng- 
land, in  Wiltshire,  25  miles  N.  of  Salisbury.  It  is  the  site 
of  extensive  remains  of  the  pre-historie  period  in  Europe, 
and  is  in  the  vicinity  of  several  remarkable  barrows  and 
cromlechs  of  great  antiquity.  The  principal  relics,  for- 
merly ascribed  to  the  Druids,  consist  of  100  large  blocks 
of  stone  placed  on  end  in  a  circle,  enclosing  a  level  area 
of  about  470  yards  in  diameter,  which  was  surrounded  by 
a  ditch  and  a  Wb  embankment.  Some  of  the  stones  meas- 
ure twenty  feet  high  above  the  ground.  Nearly  a  mile  S. 
of  this  temple  is  a  barrow  or  conical  artificial  mound  called 
Silbury  Hill,  which  is  170  feet  high,  and  cover.-  a  space  of 

li\t res.     This  was  undoubtedly  constructed  long  before 

the  Roman  conquest  of  Britain,  and  the  opinion  of  the  later 
archieologists  refers  the  whole  group  to  times  of  very  re- 
mote antiquity. 

Avei'ro,  a  seaport-town  of  Portugal,  province  of  lieira, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Vmiga.  35  miles  by  rail  X.  W.  of  t'oim- 
bra.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  considerable  trade 
in  oil,  wine,  sardines,  oranges,  salt,  etc.  Pop.  6557. 

Avellane'da,  de  (GERTRUDE  GOMES),  a  Spanish  poet- 
ess, born  in  the  island  of  Cuba  in  1816.  She  became  a 
resident  of  Madrid  about  1840,  and  published  a  volume  of 
lyric  poems  in  1841.  Soon  after  this  date  she  produced 
several  novels,  and  successful  tragedies  entitled  "  Alfonso 
Munio"  and  "  Egilona."  She  was  married  in  1846  to  Don 
Pedro  Sabator,  who  died  the  same  year.  Among  her  works 
are  "La  Cruz,"  a  poem,  and  dramas  called  "  The  Glories 
of  Spain"  (1S50)  and  "  Sonambula." 

Avellino  (formerly  called  Principato  Ulteriore), 
8,  province  of  Southern  Italy,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Bcnevento,  on  the  E.  by  Foggia  and  Potcnza,  on  the  S. 
by  Salerno,  and  on  the  W.  by  Caserta.  Area,  1410  square 
miles.  The  country  is  throughout  mountainous.  The  soil 
everywhere  is  extremely  fertile,  and  the  harvests  are  there- 
fore generally  very  large.  The  country  is  traversed  by  the 
Galore  and  the  Ofanto.  The  chief  products  are  cattle,  Sa- 
lami, linen,  and  leather.  Chief  town,  Avellino.  Pop.  in 
1871,  375,103. 

Avelli'no  (anc.  AbelU'ntim),  a  fortified  town  of  Italy, 
the  capitiil  of  the  above  province,  is  25  miles  E.  of  Naples, 
and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vergine.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  has  a  cathedral,  a  college,  manufactures  of  paper, 
woollen  goods,  and  maccaroni,  and  an  extensive  trade  in 
hazclnuts  (Xnces  AvellanK),  chestnuts,  and  grain.  It  was 
much  damaged  by  an  earthquake  in  1694.  Pop.  13,446. 

A've  Mari'a,  or  Angel'ica  Saluta'tio,  a  form  of 
prayer  to  the  Virgin  Mary  (commencing  Ave  Maria,  "Hail 
Mary  "),  which  in  the  time  of  Damiani  (died  1072)  was 
simply  the  "annunciation"  or  salutation  of  the  angel  in 
Luke  i.  28,  but  grew  by  successive  additions  till  it  reached 
its  present  form  in  the  time  of'Pius  V.  (1566-72).  (See 
ROSARY.) 

Ave'na,  a  township  of  Fayette  CO.,  111.     Pop.  1182. 

Avenger  of  Blood.  In  early  ages,  as  now  in  barbar- 
ous countries,  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  for  murder  did 
not  take  place  by  the  action  of  public  authorities,  but  was 
left  to  the  nearest  male  relative  of  the  murdered  person, 
whose  duty  was  to  pursue  and  slay  the  murderer.  He  was 
called  the  "  avenger  of  blood  "  (in  Hebrew  (foci,  which  term, 
however,  was  of  wider  signification).  The  Mosaic  law  did 
not  set  aside  this  custom,  but  placed  it  under  regulations, 
prohibiting  the  commutation  of  the  penalty  of  death  for 
money,  and  appointing  six  cities  of  refuge,  three  on  either 
side  of  the  Jordan,  for  the  manslayer  who  was  not  a  mur- 
derer. The  Koran  sanctions  the  avenging  of  blood  by  the 
kinsman,  but  also  sanctions  the  pecuniary  commutation. 
The  custom  prevails  among  the  Arabs  at  present,  as  well  as 
in  other  rude  nations. 

Aventi'nus  (JOHANNES),  a  German  historian  whose 
proper  name  was  THUKMAIER  or  THI'IINMAIKH,  was  born 
at  Ahensberg,  in  Bavaria,  in  146<>.  lie  was  invited  to 
Munich  in  1512,  and  appointed  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the 
duke  of  Bavaria.  His  principal  work  is  a  ''History  of 
Bavaria  "("  Annales  IJoiorum."  lo.>4),  which  was  highly 
<>.-trrin<>d.  The  most  complete  edition  is  that  published  by 
Cisncr  in  1580.  Died  Jan.  !>,  1534.  (See  J.  ZIEGLKII,  "  Vita 
Aventini.") 

Avcn'turine,  a  name  applied  to  certain  varieties  of 
quartz  or  felspar  which  contain  bright  red,  brown,  or  gnMrn 
scales  of  mica,  oxide  of  iron,  etc.  It  is  often  used  as  a  gem. 

Aventurine  Glass?  also  called  Gold  Flux  or  Gold 


Stone,  a  variety  of  glass  used  as  an  ornamental  stone  by 
jewellers.  The  ground  is  of  a  rich  yellowish-brown  color, 
with  innumerable  golden  scales.  It  may  be  made  by  fusing 
together  300  pans  of  powdered  glass,  40  parts  of  copper 
filings,  80  parts  of  iron  filings,  and  cooling  slowly. 

Av'eragC  [Lat.  nrrru'r/ium,  from  are'ro,  to  "prove,"  to 
••estimate"],  a  mean  proportion;  a  medial  sum  or  quan- 
tity intermediate  between  several  unequal  quantities.  The 
relation  of  the  average  to  the  other  quantities  is  such  that 
the  sum  of  the  excesses  of  the  greater  above  the  average  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  defects  of  the  less  below  it.  The 
average  of  several  quantities — for  example  3.  7,  O.and  13 — 
is  obtained  by  adding  them  together,  and  dividing  the  sum 
by  the  number  of  quantities.  The  sum,  32,  divided  by  4, 
gives  S  as  the  average. 

Average,  in  law,  is  a  term  employed  in  maritime  com- 
merce, and  is  used  in  different  senses  when  preceded  by  the 
wnrds  general,  particular,  or  petty. 

1.  Gfiui-fi/  At-fi-fti/f. — This  means  the  case  where  several 
interests  connected  together,  as  being  engaged  in  a  common 
adventure  at  sea,  such  as  ship  and  cargo,  are  exposed  to  a 
marine  peril,  and  one  of  these  interests  is  voluntarily 
sa'-riticed,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  the  price  of  the 
sat'i't  v  of  the  residue  of  the  property  at  risk :  or  expense  is 
incurred  for  the  same  reason,  and  the  amount  of  such 
sacrifice  or  expenditure  is  charged  by  law  upon  the  re- 
spective interests  in  proportion  to  their  value.  The  act 
of  voluntarily  casting  away  property  under  such  circum- 
stances is  termed  a  "jettison."  The  elements  of  a  general 
average  case  are  said  to  be  these :  there  must  be  a  sacrifice 
of  property,  it  must  be  voluntary,  and  must  be  successful. 
There  is  no  general  average  allowed  in  cases  of  goods 
laden  on  deck,  unless  it  is  usual  to  place  the  goods  there 
on  a  voyage  such  as  the  one  in  which  this  question  arises. 
The  master  of  the  ship  by  the  maritime  law  is  entrusted 
with  the  power  to  order  a  jettison  when  the  circumstances 
justify  it.  The  American  law  allows  general  average  where 
a  ship  which  would  have  foundered  is  voluntarily  wrecked 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  save  the  cargo  or  apart  of  it. 
Expenditures  of  money  in  some  instances  justify  a  contri- 
bution of  the  nature  of  general  average,  as  where  they  arc 
incurred  for  the  preservation  of  the  ship  or  cargo  from 
extraordinary  perils,  or  where  they  are  necessary  for  the 
completion  oi'  the  adventure  in  which  all  the  interests  at 
risk  are  concerned:  as,  for  example,  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  voyage.  The  property  upon  which  the  contribution  is 
assessed  is  the  ship,  cargo,  and  freights.  The  property  lost 
contributes  as  well  as  that  which  is  saved.  The  general 
principle  is  substantially  this:  as  the  whole  property  at 
risk  is  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  loss,  so  is  each  owner's 
particular  interest  to  his  share  of  the  loss.  This  rule  re- 
sults in  assessing  a  certain  percentage  of  the  loss  on  each 
owner,  according  to  the  value  of  his  interest.  The  values 
limatcd  by  rule:  the  ship  and  appurtenances  are 
valued  as  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  and  the  cargo  at  its 
value  at  the  time  and  place  of  discharge.  An  adjustment 
made  at  the  end  of  a  voyage  at  the  port  of  arrival  is 
deemed  to  be  valid  everywhere,  according  to  a  settled  mar- 
itime rule.  The  special  rules  applicable  to  the  cases  in 
which  general  average  is  allowed  are  not  precisely  the  same 
in  England  and  in  the  U.  S.,  and  the  subject  branches  out 
into  much  detail  in  the  books  of  maritime  law.  Practi- 
cally, it  is  closely  connected  with  the  business  of  marine 
insurance,  as  the  insurance  on  ship,  cargo,  and  freight  may 
be  made  by  different  underwriters,  and  under  the  law  of 
abandonment  the  rights  to  claim  general  average,  as  well 
as  the  burden  of  its  assessment,  may  vest  in  and  rest  upon 
the  respective  insurers.  2.  Particular  Average. — This  sig- 
nifies damage  happening  to  interest  (ship,  cargo,  and  freight) 
at  risk  at  sea  in  consequence  of  pure  accident.  The  loss  in 
such  a  case  rests  upon  the  owner  of  the  property  injured  or 
upon  his  insurer.  3.  J'ctty  Arerayc. — This  term  refers  to 
certain  petty  charges  in  port  for  pilotage,  lights,  towage, 
anchorage,  and  the  like,  which  were  formerly  apportioned 
upon  the  owners  of  the  ship  and  cargo.  The  modern  prac- 
tice is  to  include  these  charges  in  the  freight. 

T.  W.  DWIGIIT. 

A'verell  (WILLIAM  W.),  born  in  the  State  of  New  York 
1830,  graduated  at  West  Point  1855,  appointed  lieutenant 
Mounted  Riflemen  :  served  on  frontier  and  fighting  In- 
dians till  1859,  when  wounded.  During  the  civil  war  be 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July,  1861 ;  colonel 
Third  PeniiHvhania  Cavalry.  1S01:  commanded  cavalry 
brigade  abou't  Washington,  D.  C.  In  Virginia  peninsular 
campaign  isiii'  was  engaged  at  Yorktown,  Williamsburg, 
Fair  daks,  Malvern  Hill.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  brig- 
adier-general of  volunteers:  engaged  at  Fredcricksburg 
Dec.,  1802;  in  command  at  Kelly's  Ford  Mar.,  lsi',3;  par- 
ticipated in  Stoneman's  cavalry  expedition  towards  Rich- 
i  uiond  April-May,  1863;  engaged  in,  and  in  command  of, 
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skirmishes,  actions,  and  raids  in  West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  | 
Shcnandoah  Valley:  nt  Opc,|iian  Sept  II'.  18**,  and  Fish- 
:!1  Sept.  22.  I'M',  I  :  captain  '1'liir.l  Caialry  I'.S.  A.  July, 
1  xi!2,  and  hrcvetted  major,  lieutenant  oolonct,  colonel,  brig- 
adier-general, and  ntaj'ir  general  I'.  S.    \.     Resigned  May, 

IMJ.I.  Appointed  I'.  S.  consul  i:<-:ieial  to  Canada  ]  M",(;  ;  at 
present  president  of  manufacturing  company,  .\e-.v  York. 

A'verill,  a  township  of  Kssex  eo.,  Vt.     Pop.  II. 

Avcrill,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co.,  West  Vu.  P.  2030. 
Aver'nus  [Gr.  'Aopfo?,  from  a,  priv.,  andopiac,  a  "bird"], 

IV  I'lllllUUD  hike   [It.    LiliJH  (/'ylrrcno]    of   ltal\.    Ill    mile;    W.  of 

Naples.  It  oecupic-s  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  is 
about  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  17»  feet  deep.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  tin-  iiiimr  Avernus  was  gi\en  to  it  because  trie 
mcphitic  vapors  killi-d  the  birds  lhat  flew  over  it.  The 
,its  imagined  that  this  lake  was  the  entrance  to  the 
infernal  regions.  Agrippa  opened  a  canal  from  Avcrnus 
to  the  sea,  converting  it  into  a  harbor,  tut  the  canal  was 
dr-tmyed  by  an  earthquake  iu  1,'i-ls. 

Aver' rot's,  or  Averrhoes,  originally  Ilia-  Itoslnl .  a 
celebrated  Araliian  philosopher  anil  physician,  was  born  at 
Cordovn,  in  Spain,  HL'n.  He  rose  to  great  dignity  in  the 
Moorish  kingdom,  hut  was  accused  of  heretical  opinions 
and  deprived  <>f  his  ofliee,  from  which  time  he  lived  in 
p-i .  erty  until  the  accession  of  the  caliph  Al-Mansur-Billah, 
whom  he  followed  to  Morocco,  where  he  died  in  1198.  Ho 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Aristotle,  on  whom  ho  wrote  a  cele- 
brated commentary.  In  the  Middle  Ages  ho  was  called 
"  The  Commentator,"  and  was  said  to  have  translated  Aris- 
totle into  Arabic,  which  s'ory  was  repeated  over  and  over 
again  until  in  1.SJ2  E.  Kenan  proved  it  to  be  a  fable;  indeed, 
Averroes  did  not  understand  the  Greek  language. 

Aver'sa  (anc.  Alella),  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
cif  Caserta,  and  in  a  beautiful  plain  9  miles  N.  of  N;.]de-. 
It  is  the  scat  of  a  bishop,  is  well  built,  has  a  cathedral, 
several  convents,  about  ten  churches,  and  a  lunatic  asylum. 
Pop.  in  1872,  21,176. 

A'very  (\VAK:HTSTII,L),  born  at  Qroton,  Conn.,  May  3, 
ITI.'i,  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1706,  became  in  1700  a 
lawyer  in  Mecklenburg  co.,  N.  C.  He  was  an  early  and 
constant  patriot  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  being  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  (177.'>),  a  member 
of  the  Hillsborough  congress  (1776),  of  the  State  congress 
(177t>),  first  attorney-general  of  the  State  (1777),  and  was  in 
1779  a  colonel  of  militia  in  active  service.  Died  in  Burke 
CO.,  N.  C.,  Mar.  15,  1821. 

A'verysboro',  a  post-village  and  township  of  Harriett 
co.,  N.  C.,  on  Capo  tear  Kivor,  about  40  miles  S.  of  Ra- 
leigh. During  (Jen.  Sherman's  Carolina  campaign,  while 
his  army  v>as  marching  towards  Goldsboro',  a  strong  force 
of  Coni'i 'derates  under  lien.  Hardce  was  intrenched  in  front 
of  Averysboro'  (Mar.  10,  1805),  tho  object  being  to  check 
Gen.  Sherman,  and  gain  time  for  the  concentration  of  forces 
at  Smithlichl  under  (Jen.  Johnston.  After  three  or  four 
hours'  severe  fighting  the  Confederates  fell  back  to  a  sec- 
ond and  stronger  line.  The  attack  being  renewed  along 
this  line.  lighting  continued  through  the  day,  the  Confed- 
erates being  driven  within  their  intrenchments ;  during  tho 
night,  which  was  dark  and  stormy,  their  works  were  e\  acu- 
ated.and  on  the  morning  of  tho  17th  it  was  found  that  the 
army  'it' lien.  llardee  was  retreating  towards  Smithfield.  The 
l-Y'lcral  loss  was  about  I'»IHI,  killed  and  Hounded,  tho  Con- 
federate loss  was  probably  smaller,  except  in  prisoners,  of 
which  many  remained  in  Gen.  Sherman's  hands.  This 
battle  is  known  as  the  battle  of  Averysboro'.  Pop.  of  town- 
ship, 716. 

A'vcry's  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Buncombe  co., 

N.  C.       Pop.  Ii.'i5. 

Avery's  Gores,  a  number  of  tracts  of  land  in  Ver- 
mont, granted  t<>  Samuel  A  very  in  17'J1.  Ono  of  them  is 
in  Adilison  co.,  near  the  top  of  the  Green  Mountains. 
Another  in  Franklin  co.  has  a  pop.  of  34. 

Aveyron,  a  department  in  the  S.  part  of  France,  is 
bounded  on  the  X.  by  Cantal,  on  the  E.  by  l.o/.ere.  Gard.  and 
Hcra.ult.nn  the  S.  by  Tarn,  and  on  the  W.  by  Lot.  Area, 
:HM  i>  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  tho  river  Lot  and 
the  Tarn,  and  also  drained  by  the  river  Aveyron.  The 
surface  is  mountainous,  and  the  chain  of  the  CcvenneS  ex- 
tends along  the  snuih-casiern  border  of  the  department. 
Among  its  mineral  resources  arc  eoal.  copper,  lead,  zinc, 
and  iron.  The  coal-mines  are  very  valuable.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  cotton  yarn,  paper,  woollen  stntl's.  carpets,  ami 
leather.  It  is  divided  into  o  arromlissements.  11!  cantons, 
and  -S.">  communes.  Among  the  chief  articles  of  export  is 
Roquefort  cheese.  Capital,  liodoz.  Pop.  in  1S72.  402.-I7  I. 

Avezac,  <!'  (Arcrsri:  GKXKVI£VK  VAI.KNTIX),  a  lawyer. 
bom  in  St.  Domingo  i  llayti  I  in  1777.  was  a  brother-in-law 
of  Edward  Livingston,  lie  practised  medicine  in  Virginia, 


and  law  in  Xcw  Orleans  with  great  nucren.     He  served  in 

the    army  in    the   war  of    l^ll'.  und    afterwards    reoi"\ed    to 

New  York.     He  wan  charge   d'affaires  at  The  Hague   iu 

I.-.'il   and   !-!.,    111.      Di.-d   Feb.   1 .,, 

Avezac, d' (I'mucK  Vti.KNnx  DoNinqci  Jcuiw), a 

uncle  of  the  preceding,  was   I i  n  M,  I  ','mingo  Jnli    17, 

1769.       He  became  a  citr/.en  of  New  llrlcae 

Scott's  "  Munition  "  int..  French.     Died  Feb.  I,  |.s;;|. 

Avezza'na     <  republican    nnd 

pan-lot,  born  in  Piedmont  Fob.  19.  I  7!'7.  He  ton- 
nustamentr  in  .\li-\i.-n  in  l*:ij.  and  became  a  merchant  in 
the  city  of  New  York  in  H:;|.  Early  ill  l*|s  he  return,  d 
to  Italy  to  fight  for  the  iml"|iendencc  of  his  country,  mid 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  national  guard  nt  Genoa. 
In  Mar..  1  S  111,  he  nas  chosen  minister  of  wai  of  1  he  Unman 
republic  and  commander  of  the  army.  Rome  wan  taken 
by  the  French  in  July  of  that  year,  and  Avtzzuua  recap,  I 
to  tho  1  .  S. 

Avia'no,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Idiue,  48 
miles  N.  N.  I-:,  of  Venice.  Pop.  6184. 

Aviccti'iin  [Fr.  .li-iWimi],  the  Latin  form  of  Ibn- 
Siiili,  the  most  eminent  of  Arabian  ph\  sieians,  was  born 
near  Bokhara  in  9.MI  A.  D.  lie  was  well  versed  in  iniithr- 
matic-.  a-in>iioiiiy,  philosophy,  aud  other  sciences.  Before 
he  was  twenty  years  eld  ha  was  reputed  the  most  learned 
man  of  his  time.  He  was  employed  as  a  physician  by  sev- 
eral Samani'le  sovereigns,  and  resided  at  Ispahan  and 
Hamadan.  Ho  wrote  in  Arabic  a  large  number  of  works 
on  medicine  and  philosophy,  tho  most  important  of  whi'-h 
is  his  "  System  of  Medicine  "  ("  Canon  Medicina-  "),  which, 
translated  into  Latin  by  Gerardius  Cremonensis  (2 
1595),  was  for  five  centuries  a  standard  book  of  the  highest 
authority  in  tho  schools  of  Europe.  Ho  died  in  HKI7. 
S.  KI.IMV.  "  lii--ertatio  de  .-\\iccnni  Medico,"  1846;  IBJT- 
KIIU.I.IKAN.  ••  liiographical  Dictionary,"  edited  by  Do 
Slane,  Paris,  1842;  FREIXD,  "History  of  Physic.") 

Avicen'nia,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Myoporaceie,  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs  resembling  man- 
groves, and  growing  in  salt  swamps  in  tropical  regions  and 
in  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  AciceMttia  tonicntu»at  tho 
white  mangrove  of  Brazil,  bos  cordate,  ovate  leaves,  downy 
on  tho  lower  side.  Its  bark  is  used  for  tanning.  Its  gum 
is  used  as  food  iu  New  Zealand,  and  its  seeds  in  India. 

Avid'ius  (CAssii-s).  an  able  Roman  general,  horn  in 
Syria,  commanded  for  Marcus  Aurelius  an  army  which  de- 
feated the  Parthians  in  165  A.  D.  Having  become  gov- 
ernor of  Syria  and  commander  of  several  legions,  he  re- 
volted in  175  A.  D.,  and  took  tho  title  of  emperor.  He 
obtained  possession  of  Egypt  and  part  of  Asia.  He  was 
killed  by  his  own  officers  in  175  A.  D. 

Avigliano,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Po- 
ten/a,  11  miles  N.  W.  of  Potenza,  is  near  the  Apennines. 
It  has  a  fine  church  and  a  college.  It  was  the  scene  of  a 
landslip  in  1824,  which  caused  great  destruction.  P.  9230. 
Avignon  (anc.  An'nio).  an  ancient  city  of  France,  cap- 
ital of  the  department  of  Vaucluse,  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  74  miles  by  rail  N.  N.  W.  of  Marseilles. 
It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  rich 
country  with  delightful  scenery.  It  contains  a  college,  a 
public  library  of  about  45,000  volumes,  a  museum  of  natu- 
ral history,  a  botanical  garden,  a  flne  theatre,  a  lunatic 
asylum,  etc.  Among  the  interesting  and  ancient  public 
edifices  is  the  former  palace  of  the  popes,  a  vast  irregular 
Gothic  structure,  now  used  as  a  barrack  and  prison  ;  and 
tho  cathedral  called  Notre  Dame  des  Dons,  rebuilt  by  Char- 
lemagne, and  containing  a  richly-sculptured  chapel  which 
is  much  admired.  Petrarch  passed  several  years  at  Avi- 
gnon and  at  \  aneluse  (which  is  about  three  miles  distant), 
»  here  he  first  saw  Laura.  The  manufacture  of  silk  it  the 
principal  branch  of  industry  in  this  city,  which  aUo  ho« 
several  paper-mills,  iron-foundries,  and  manufactures  of 
velvets  and  woollen  stuffs.  It  has  an  active  trade  in  wine, 
brandy,  grain,  etc.  Steamboats  ply  daily  between  Avignon 
and  Lyons.  Avenio  was  the  capital  of  tho  Caxares  before 
the  time  of  Cwsar.  It  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  in  730 
A.  !»..  ami  after  many  changes  was  purchased  in  IX Is  by 
Pi. pe  Clement  VI.,  and  became  the  seat  of  the  papal  gov- 
(.rnmeiit.  -  resided  at  Avignon  in 

the  fourteenth  century,  during  which  it  had  about  100,000 
inhabitants.  The  papal  conn  was  tr:,,isfcrrcd  to  Home  in 
i:;77.  and  Avignon  was  annexed  to  France  in  1791.  Pop. 
in  |si;ii.  ::i',.l27. 

A'viln,  a  province  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile,  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Valladolid.  on  the  E.  by  Segovia  and  Mad- 
rj,l.  nil  the  S.  I".  I'nlcdo  and  Caeen-s.  and  01  tin 

lanca.    lre«,84OT  iqimn  miles.    Th. 
tainous.  except  the  northern  part.     The  chief  article 
port  is  merino  wool.    Capital.  Avila.     Top.  in  1-H7.  17C..769. 
Aviln    anc.  Ol/ila  or  Ali'ula).  an  episcopal  city  nfSpain, 
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the  capital  of  the  above  province,  is  on  the  river  Adaja,  71 
miles  by  rail  -N.  W.  of  Madrid.  It  was  once  a  rich  anil 
more  pupulous  city,  having  a  nourishing  university,  founded 
about  14S2  and  abolished  in  1807.  It  has  a  line  cathedral 
and  convent.  Pop.  0892. 

A'vila  y  Zuni'ga,  de  (Lris),  a  Spanish  historian  and 
diplomatist,  born  in  Estremadura  about  1490.  He  en- 
joyed the  favor  of  Charles  V.,  who  sent  him  as  ambassador 
to  Rome  about  1558.  He  wrote  *'  Commentaries  on  the 
War  of  Charles  V.  in  Germany  in  1540  and  1547  "  (1518). 
This  work  has  considerable  literary  merit,  but  is  not  im- 
partial. Died  probably  after  1560. 

A'viles,  a  Spanish  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  15  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  the  city  of  Oviedo,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  trading-places  in  the  province 
of  Oviedo.  Pop.  about  8350. 

A'vis,  or  Aviz,  an  order  of  knighthood  in  Portugal,  in- 
stituted by  King  Alphonzo  I.  in  1143  to  promote  the  defeat 
of  the  Moors.  The  king  of  Portugal  is  grand-master  of 
the  order. 

Avi'tus  (Ai.rntrs  Ermcirs),  SAINT,  a  poet  and  bishop 
of  Vienne,  obtained  this  dignity  about  490  A.  D.  He  was 
an  adversary  of  Arianism.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  "  Cre- 
ation of  the  World  and  on  Original  Sin,"  which  is  said  to 
present  some  analogy  to  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost."  Many 
other  of  his  writings  are  extant. 

Avitus  (MAiicrs  M.fX'iLirs),  a  Roman  emperor,  born  in 
Auvergne  about  400,  was  the  father-in-law  of  Sidonius 
Apollinaris.  He  became  prefect  of  Gaul,  and  succeeded 
Maximus  as  emperor  of  the  AVest  in  455  A.  D.  He  was 
deposed  by  Ricimcr  in  456.  Died  in  457  A.  D. 

Avlo'na,  or  Valona  (anc.  Anlo'na),  a  fortified  town 
and  seaport  of  Albania,  on  the  Gulf  of  Avlona,  which  is  an 
inlet  of  the  Adriatic  10-  miles  long.  It  is  30  miles  S.  W. 
of  Herat,  and  has  the  best  harbor  on  the  Albanian  coast. 
Here  are  manufactures  of  arms  and  woollen  stuffs.  Pop. 
about  6000. 

Avo'ca,  or  Ovo'ca,  a  small  river  in  Wicklow  county, 
Ireland,  enters  the  sea  at  Arklow.  It  runs  through  a  very 
narrow  and  picturesque  valley,  enclosed  between  wooded 
banks  from  300  to  500  feet  high.  The  Vale  of  Avoca  is 
rhe  subject  of  one  of  Moore's  songs. 

Avoca,  a  post-township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ala.   P.  936. 

Avoca,  a  township  of  Livingston  co.,  111.     Pop.  825. 

Avoca,  a  post-village  of  Pottawatomie  co.,  la.,  on  the 
Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  35  miles  from 
Council  Bluffs.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  and  one  weekly 
newspaper. 

Avoca,  a  post-township  of  Cass  co.,  Neb.     Pop.  480. 

Avoca,  a  post-township  of  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Rochester  division  of  the  Erie  R.  R.,  28  miles  N.  W.  of 
Corning.  It  has  three  churches,  an  iron-foundry,  and  a 
lumber  and  flouring  mill.  Pop.  of  village,  492 ;  of  town- 
ship, 1740. 

Avoca,  a  post-village  of  Clyde  township,  Iowa  co.,  Wis., 
on  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.-R.,  49  miles  W.  of  Madi- 
son. Pop.  418. 

Avoca'do  Pear,  or  Alligator  Pear  (Per'tea  gra- 
Ilx>iiniu),  a  fruit  tree  of  the  order  Lauraceae,  a  native  of  the 
wavm  parts  of  America,  It  has  leaves  which  resemble 
those  of  the  laurel.  The  fruit  is  a  drupe,  like  a  pear  in 
shape,  ami  has  a  soft  pulp  of  delicate  flavor,  which  dis- 
solves like  butter  in  the  mouth,  and  is  called  '*  vegetable 
butter."  It  is  much  esteemed  iu  the  West  Indies,  and 
grows  in  Southern  Florida. 

Av'ocet,  or  Avoset  (liecun-iros'tra),  a  genus  of  web- 
footed  birds,  of  the  order 
Grallatores,  having  long 
legs,  and  very  long,  slen- 
der lulls.  They  are  easily 
distinguished  from  other 
wading  birds  by  the  up- 
ward curvature  of  the 
bill,  which  i»  like  elastic 
whalebone,  and  is  adapt- 
ed to  seeking  in  the  mud 
for  its  food,  which  con- 
sists almost  wholly  of 
worms,  insects,  and  little 
crustaceans.  They  are 
birds  of  powerful  wing, 
and  better  adapted  for  Avocet. 

flying  and  walking  than  swimming.  The  Ifcewvt'rMfra 
Americana  abounds  in  the  U.  S.  Another  species,  Rccnr- 
riroHtra  Hrncctta,  is  common  in  Europe.  The  length  of 
both  species  is  about  eighteen  inches. 

Avoid'ance,  in  English  ecclesiastical  law,  is  the  term 


by  which  the  vacancy  of  a  benefice  is  signified.     It  is  the 
condition  of  a  benefice  void  of  an  incumbent. 

Avoirdupois',  or  Averdupois,  the  name  of  the 
common  system  of  weights  by  which  we  ascertain  the 
weight  of  all  commodities  except  medicines,  gems,  and 
precious  metals.  A  pound  avoirdupois  contains  7000  grains, 
the  legal  standard  of  which  is  such  that  a  cubic  inch  of 
water  weighs  252.458  grains.  The  pound  is  divided  into 
10  ounces,  and  an  ounce  into.  16  drams.  An  ounce  is  equal 
to  437i  grains. 

TABLE  OF  AVOIRDCPOIS. 

27H  Rrains  —  1  dram,  dr. 

Ill  i [rams  =  1  ounce,  o/,. 

ir>  'Miners  =  1  pound,  lt>. 

2S  pounds  =  1  quarter,  qr. 

4  quarters  =  1  hundredweight,  ewt. 

20  hundredweight  —  1  ton,  ton. 

A  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  997.17  ounces  avoirdupois. 

Avo'la,  a  seaport-town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Noto, 
13  miles  S.  W.  of  Syracuse,  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Ibla  or  JIi/btnt  famous  for  honey.  It  ha-  an 
active  trade  in  grain,  cattle,  oil,  and  fruits.  An  earth- 
quake in  1693  destroyed  the  ancient  Avola.  Pop.  in  1861, 
10,778. 

A'von,  a  post-township  of  Hartford  cov  Conn.    P.  987. 

Avon,  a  post-village  of  Union  township,  Fulton  co.,  III., 
on  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  II.  R.,  19  miles  S. 
by  W.  of  Galesburg.  Pop.  072. 

Avon,  a  township  of  Lake  co.,  111.     Pop.  1005. 

Avon,  a  post-township  of  Coffey  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  905. 

Avon,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  Me.     Pop.  610. 

Avon,  a  township  of  Oakland  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1850. 

Avon,  a  township  of  Stearns  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  211. 

A'von,  a  post-village  of  New  York,  delightfully  situated 
in  Livingston  co.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Genesee  River, 
and  on  the  Rochester  division  of  the  Erie  R.  R.,  18  miles 
S.  S.  W.  of  Rochester,  and  on  the  Avon  Geneseo  and  Mount, 
Morris  R.  R.  Avon  stands  on  a  terrace  100  feet  above  the 
river,  and  commands  a  beautiful  prospect.  Here  are  sul- 
phur springs,  with  seven  hotels,  which  are  much  frequented 
in  summer  by  invalids.  Pop.  900;  of  Avon  township,  3038. 

Avon,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Lorain  co.,  0.,  17 
miles  W.  of  Cleveland  and  3  miles  from  the  shore  of  Lake 
Eric.  Pop.  of  township,  1924. 

Avon,  a  township  of  Rock  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  886. 

Av'ondale,  a  post-village  of  Chester  co.,  Pa. 
V \  'on.  Lower,  a  river  of  England,  rises  in  Wiltshire, 
flows  southward,  then  nearly  north-westward,  passes  by 
Bath  and  Bristol,  and  enters  the  Bristol  Channel  after  a 
course  of  about  80  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  large  vessels 
to  Bristol,  7  miles.  The  valley  of  the  Avon  is  very  pictu- 
resque. Another  river  called  Avon,  or  East  Avon,  rises  in 
Wiltshire,  flows  southward,  passes  Salisbury,  and  enters 
the  English  Channel  at  Christ  Church. 

Avon,  Upper,  a  river  of  England,  rises  near  Naseby, 
in  Northamptonshire,  flows  in  a  general  S.  W.  direction 
through  Warwickshire  and  Worcestershire,  passing  Rugby, 
Warwick,  and  Stratford,  and  joins  the  Severn  at  Tewkcs- 
bury.  It  is  about  100  miles  long. 

Avo'nia,  a  township  of  Osage  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  588. 

Avoyelles,  a  parish  of  Louisiana.  Area,  800  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Red  lliver,  and  bounded  nn 
the  E.  by  that  river  and  Atchafalaya  Bayou.  The  surfaee 
is  nearly  level,  and  partly  subject  to  inundation.  Fertile 
prairies  occur  in  the  western  part.  Cotton,  corn,  rice,  and 
molasses  are  largely  exported.  Capital,  Marksville.  Pop. 
12,920. 

Avranches  (anc.  Abrin'ca),  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Manche,  32  miles  S.  W.  of  Saint  Lo. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  hill,  and  has  a  ruined  cathe- 
dral, a  college,  and  a  convent.  Here  reside  many  English 
families,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  position  and  the 
cheapness  of  living.  Pop.  in  1800,  8642. 

'Awaj,  the  ancient  Pharpar,  one  of  the  two  rivers  of  Da- 
mascus. (2  Kings  v.  2.) 

Award'  [from  the  Old  Fr.  au-arder,  to  "adjudge"],  the 
result  of  an  arbitration.  (See  AKIIITHATIOX.)  An  award 
is  governed  by  well-established  rules,  such  as  that  it  must 
conform  to  the  agreement  whereby  the  matters  in  dispute 
were  submitted  to  arbitration ;  it  must  embrace  them  all; 
it  must  be  final,  as  well  as  certain  and  reasonable.  Where 
several  matters  arc  submitted,  it  is  not  necessary  that  each 
one  should  be  specifically  referred  to  in  the  award.  If  the 
arbitrators  purport  to  dispose  of  the  things  submitted  by 
a  general  result,  it  will  be  presumed  that  each  subject  was 
acted  upon  and  embraced  in  their  conclusion.  An  award 
does  not  have  the  force  of  a  judgment  in  a  court  of  justice. 
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If  not  performed,  an  action  may  be  brought  upon  it.  If 
a  sum  of  money  w.  r,  direct.  .1  i.,  bo  ]  .ml,  a  debt  would  be 
created  winch  could  be  collected  by  uction.  Statutes 

lines  allow  JL  clause  to  In-  iii.-crte.l  in  the  submission 
tluit  judgment  in  a  court  of  justice  may  be  entered  upon 
the  award.  In  sii.-h  :i  0AM  >••  acii'.M  is  necessary,  anil  a 
judgment  may  be  taken  in  accordance  with  the  statute. 

Awe,  Loch,  a  lake  of  S-othind.  ill  tin-  county  of  Ar- 
e;\le,  S  miles  \.  W.  of  Imerarv.  extends  'J  I  miles  in  a  di 
re-'tion  N.  K.  and  S.  \V.  Its  average  wi.lrh  is  abonl  1  mile, 
but  in  some  places  it  is  2£  milt-s  wide.  The  a«lj 

irj  i- very  pictures.|iic.  Tin- n»i-;li  •  :.-••  n  en. 1  is  ovcr- 
shadowc.l  by  rungcd  mountains,  one  of  which.  Ii''n  Crua- 
chan  :  liij-'li.  The  water  of  this  lake  is  discharg- 

cd   through    the  river   Awe  inio    I.och  Ktivr.     Loch  Awe 
en.-lo-rs    many    islands,  and  al. omuls    in  Iiont.      It-  I 
are  t!i  Mil-ill's  with  altlstl   an.  I    with   tourist  8.      On  its  islands 

me  th<i  ruins  of  several  convents  and  castles.    • 

Awn  (nr/V/a),  the  botanical  name  of  a  stiff  and  poinfi  il 
bristle  which  occurs  in  the  flowers  of  many  grasses,  form 
ing  tin-  extremity  of  a  glume  or  palca,  as  the  beard  of  wheat 
an. I  barley.  The  flowers  of  some  grasses  are  aw-nlcs-. 
The  parts  which  are  furnished  with  this  organ  are  railed 
ar'mtatv.  The  awn  is  a  prolongation  of  the  midrib  of  a 
giumc  or  palca,  or  is  a  rigid,  barren  branch  of  inflores- 
cence. Sometimes  it  is  twistc.l,  and  liable  to  twist  and  un- 
twist hygrometrically  :  sometimes  it  is  serrate,  ta  in  barley. 

Aw  ynw'  (Agn-Ojo  or  Oyo),  the  capital  of  Yoruba, 
in  1'e.ntral  Africa.  I'op.  about  70,000. 

Axe,  a  tool  used  by  carpenters  and  others  for  cutting 
wood,  is  of  very  ancient  origin.  Savage  peoples  of  an- 
tiquity formed  axes  of  stone,  copper,  bronze,  etc.  The 
a\e  of  modern  civilized  nations  is  constructed  of  wrought 
iron,  with  a  cutting  edge  of  steel,  which  is  welded  to  the 
iron  when  they  are  heated  to  a  white 
heat.  At'lcr  it  has  hecn  hammered  and 
ground  into  the  proper  form,  it  is  care- 
fully tempered  by  heat  and  cold  water. 

Axe'stone,  a  mineral  regarded  as  a 
variety  of  nephrite,  is  hard,  tough,  and 
more  or  less  translucent.  It  0 
primitive  rocks  in  Saxony  and  .New 
Zealand:  the  natives  of  the  latter  use 
it  to  make  axes,  hence  the  name. 

Ax'holme  Isle,  a  level  and  once 
marshy  tract  of  England,  in  the  N.  part 
of  Nottinghamshire,  was  drained  in  1634 
by  a  Dutchman  named  Vermnyden,  and 

was  1'ora  lon^  time  inhabited  by  French 
and  Dutch  Protestant  refugees.  After 
much  litigation  between  the  colonists 
and  the  proprietors,  the  lands  were  di- 
••.;.!.  1  iii  ir.1,'!.  and  about  one-sixth 
was  ^iven  to  the  former.  It  i.s  now  ex- 
trenn-ly  fertile  of  all  kinds  of  crops. 

Ax'ia,  a  town  of  ancient  Etruria, 
whose  remains  are  identified  with  the 
sculptured  tiil'accous  ro.'ks  at  Castcl 
•  I'  \--o,  »i  miles  \V.  of  Viterbo.  Here  uv 
many  chambers  believed  to  lie  s,.pul 
chral.  Then-  arc  many  Ktruscaii  in- 
scriptions. The  architecture  is  of  the 
Tuscan  order,  closely  re>embling  the 
Doric  (1  reek.  These  remains  were  dis- 
covered iii  I  SOS.  It  is  probable  that 
Axia  nc\er  was  a  large  town,  but 'it 
must  once  have  I.e.  n  quite  important. 

Ax'inite  [from  the  Gr.  afirri,  an  "axe"],  an  anhydrous 
silicate  of  alumina,  lime.  etc.  with  l.oracic  acid,  so  named 
because  it  occurs  crystallized  in  oblique  rhomhoidal  prisms, 
so  flat  as  to  appear  tabular  and  sharp  like  the  edge  of  an 
axe.  The  crystals  have  a  brilliant,  glassy  lustre,  and  are 
translucent  or  sub-translucent. 

Ax'iom  [(!r.  of^o,  from  ij.cxu.  to  "think  worthy," 
also  to  ••  demand  "],  in  geometry,  a  proposition  which  ad- 
mits of  no  demonstration,  but  is  taken  for  ..-ranted  as  a 
self-evident  truth  :  as.  ••  The  whole  is  greater  than  its  part." 
Every  rational  science  requires  such  fundamental  proposi- 
tions and  established  principles,  to  which  the  assent  of  the 
student  is  demanded  without  proof  as  a  basis  for  further 
argument,  l!  is  an  axiom  in  logic  that  he  who  admits  a 
principle  admits  its  consequence. 

Ax'is,  plu.  Axes,  a  Latin  word  signifying  "axle."  A 
straight  line,  real  or  imaginary,  about  which  a  body  re- 
volves is  called  the  a\is  of  rotation.  Axis  is  an  important 
term  in  astronomy.  I. otany.  crystallography,  geometry,  and 
mechanic?.  The  axis  of  the  earth  or  other  planet  is  that 
diameter  about  which  it  resolves.  In  botany,  the  axis  is  i 


the  central  part  of  a  plant,  around  which  various  organs 
are  arranged.     The  stem  is  called  the  ascending  axis,  and 
the  root  i*  the  descending  axis.     The  stem  if  an  a\ 
the  branches,  the  1, ranch  is  an  axis  for  tie  I  ill'1 
rachis  is  an  axis  of  in  axii 
of  any  geometrical  solid   \t   the   right  line  which   panel 
throu.'h   the   centra  of  all  the                        ung  parallel   lec- 
tion- of  it.  or  the  il^lr                       ishi.-h  the  parts  of  the 
figure  are  Mimm-tri'  ally  disp. ,-.•.!.     Tim-,  the  axis  of  a 
cono  is  a  ri^'ht  line  drawn  from  the  v.  rn  x  to  ti, 
the  I,,,-         .                      ii  curved  line  i.-  :o,mcd  I.;,  n   . 
line  dividing  the  cun  e  into  two  s\  in  met  t  i.-,il  parts.  .A  ri^ht 
1 drawn  thiou^h  the  loci  ot  an  i  llij.sc  is  iti  tran- 
axii.     The  hue-  i>] \\ln.li  tl...  alisciuu  andordina- 

plane  curves  are  measured  arc  called  co-ordinate  ».v 

which  < is  the  axis  of  abscissas  and  the  other  the  axis 

of  ordiuates.    Vor determining  pom' -  m    j    -     a  third  axis 
is  used.      In  crystallography  .  each    form   of  crystal   ' 
the    hexagonal    pri-m   and    the    rhombohedrou   has    : 

rlical  and  two  lateral.  In  anatomy,  the  nxis  il 
the  second  cervical  vertebra,  which  in  man  is  lie  pn  .,t  .,n 
which  the  head  turns.  As'i*  in  I'rritm'rhi'i.  an  old  term 
for  one  of  the  live  mechanical  .-allc.l  tie- 

\Vnit.t.  AND  AMI:.  It  consists  of  a  wheel  fixed  immov- 
ably to  an  axle.  M  that  both  turn  together  around  the  axil 
of  motion.  A*i*  -.  in  geology,  the  line  or  di- 

rection in  which  rocks  have  been  •  an  internal 

force.  This  lino  generally  governs  the  strike  of  the  strata, 
or  the  direction  of  a  horizontal  lino  upon  them,  when  re- 
moved from  their  natural  or  original  position  and  inclined 
to  the  horiion. 

Axis  (Axii  maculalui),*  species  of  deer  found  in  India 
and  in  many  of  the  East  Indian  islands,  is  sometimes  called 
ckittra  by  the  natives :  axii  is  the  ancient  name  of  a  kind 
of  deer  or  antelope  mentioned  by  Pliny.  It  resembles  in 


Axis  Deer. 


size  and  color  the  European  fallow-deer,  but  its  horns  are 
slender,  pointed,  and  little  branched.  The  female  has  no 
horns.  It  is  easily  domesticated,  and  is  kept  in  parks  in  Eu- 
rope. Other  species,  or  marked  varieties,  arc  known.  The 
horns  are  brought  to  Europe  and  used  for  knife-handles. 

Ax'le  [I.nt.  a-r'i«],a  bar  of  iron  or  a  wooden  shaft  which 
supports  the  body  of  a  carriage  or  wagon,  and  is  supported 
on  two  wheel--,  in  the  hubs  or  naves  of  which  its  ends  are 
insert!  i.  Also,  the  part  of  machinery  which  forms  the 
centre  of  the  revolving  portion,  or  the  immediate  bearing 
of  the  revolution  of  a  piece  of  machinery  which  revolves  on 
its  own  centre.  Axles  of  railway  cars,  instead  of  revolving 
in  the  hubs  of  the  wheels,  are  strongly  keyed  in  them,  and 
journals  are  turned  on  the  portions  outside  the  w' 
These  journals  pass  through  and  revolve  in  l.o^ 

Ax'ley,  a  township  of  Johnson  co.,  III.     Pop.  1109. 

Ax'minster,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  De- 
von, 16  miles  E.  of  Exeter.  The  Axminstcr  carpets,  whose 
manufacture  is  the  chief  employment  ot'  the  inhabitants, 
are  excellent  imitation!!  of  those  of  Persia  and  Turkey,  but 
most  ot  the  so-called  Axminster  carpets  are  made  else- 
where. Pop. 
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\\olnir  (Siredon  licheiioides),  a  remarkable  hatrachian 
found  in  the  Mexican  lakes,  is  a  permanent  larva  of  the 
Amblystoma  type  of  salamanders.  It  resembles  a  fish  in 


Axolotl. 

its  general  form,  has  four  legsi  and  a  long,  compressed,  and 
tapering  tail.  On  each  side  of  the  neck  the  gills  form  three 
l"t)g  feather-like  processes,  which  give  it  a  remarkable  ap- 
pea ranee.  Length,  about  ten  inches.  It  is  much  esteemed 
as  food  by  the  Mexicans.  (See  SIREDOX.) 

Ax'inii,  or  Axoom  [Gr.  Avfovnij  or  'Afupi)],  an  ancient 
and  decayed  town  of  Ab}rssinia,  the  former  capital  of  the 
Axumite  empire,  is  in  the  province  of  Tigre,  85  miles  N.  W. 
of  Antalo.  Here  is  a  Christian  church,  built  about  1657, 
which  is  held  in  great  veneration.  Among  the  antiquities 
of  Axum  and  the  monuments  of  its  former  grandeur  are 
several  finely-sculptured  prostrate  obelisks,  and  one  granite 
monolith  sixty  feet  high,  which  is  still  standing.  The  Axum- 
ite empire  extended  over  Abyssinia  and  Yemen  in  Arabia, 
Through  Adule,  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  people  of  an- 
cient Axum  carried  on  commerce  with  Arabia  and  India. 
Pop.  between  20110  and  3000. 

Ayacu'cho,  a  department  of  Southern  Peru,  hounded 
on  the  N.  by  Junin,  on  the  E.  by  Cuzco,  on  the  S.  by 
Arcquipa.  and  on  the  W.  by  Huaneavcliea.  Area,  esti- 
mated at  42,000  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Apuri- 
mac  and  its  affluents.  Gold  and  silver  are  found  here, 
and  in  agricultural  respects  it  is  the  richest  part  of  Peru. 
Pop.  about  130,000. 

Ayacucho,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  above  province, 
25  mill's  10.  \.  10.  of  lluancavelica.  Here  the  armies  of 
Ciilnmliia  and  Peru  completely  defeated  the  Spaniards  on 
the  9th  of  Dec.,  1S24.  This  victory,  gained  by  General 
Sucre,  enileil  th»-  Spanish  dnminion  on  the  American  con- 
tinent, and  was  followed  by  the  speedy  surrender  of  all  the 
Spanish  soldiers  in  Peru.  Pop.  about  25,000. 

Aynmon'te,  a  seaport-town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Iluelva,  on  the  Guadiana  River,  about  2  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  71  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Seville.  It  has  two 
churches,  one  hospital,  and  a  town-house.  The  chief  occu- 
pation of  its  people  is  fishing.  Pop.  5969. 

Aye- Aye  (Cfkn'rontyt  Madafftuean«n'fit)f  a  very  sin- 
gularquadruped  of  Mada- 
gascar, ranked  by  Cuvier 
among  the  Rodcntia.  but 
placed  by  other  naturalists 
in  the  family  of  lemurs. 
It  has  a  long,  bushy  tail, 
and  is  about  as  large  as  a 
hare.  Each  of  its  four 
extremities  has  an  op- 
posable  thumb,  and  the 
digits  are  armed  with 
pointed  nails,  which  it  sometimes  uses  to  pick  kernels  out 
of  nuts.  It  sleeps  during  the  day,  and  is  very  active  in 
the  night,  feeding  on  insects  and  fruits. 

A'yer  (PETER),  one  of  the  founders  of  the  society  of 
Shakers,  was  born  in  Canterbury,  N.  H.,  in  1760.  He 
served  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Died  Sept.  14,  1857. 

Ayer,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Middlesex  co..  Mass., 
formerly  known  as  Groton  Junction,  was  incorporated  as  a 
separate  town  in  1870.  It  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Fitchburg, 


Aye-Aye. 


the  Stony  Brook,  the  Worcester  and  Nashua,  and  the  Pe- 
terboro'  and  Shirley  R.  Rs.,  35  miles  from  Boston,  15  from 
Lowell,  and  27  from  Worcester,  Some  thirty-six  passen- 
ger trains  pass  through  the  town  daily.  It  has 
manufactures  of  agricultural  tools,  leather,  iron 
castings,  and  machinery,  and  has  one  weekly 
newspaper.  ED.  or"  AVER  I'IULIC  SPIRIT." 

Ay'eshah,  or  Aicshah  [Gcr.  Ainhah],  the 
favorite  wife  of  the  prophet  Mohammed,  born  at 
Medina  about  610  A.  1).,  was  a  daughter  of  Abu- 
Bekr,  who  afterward.*  became  calif.  Mohammed 
wrote  a  chapter  of  the  Koran  expressly  to  vin- 
dicate her  chastity,  whieh  had  been  questioned. 
After  his  death  she  took  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs  as  an  enemy  of  the  calif  Othman  and  his 
successor  AH,  who  defeated  her  in  battle.  Died 
in  677  A.  I).  (See  luvisu,  "  Mahomet  and  his 
Successors.") 

Aylesbury,  an  ancient  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, the  capital  of  the  county  of  Bucks,  is  38 
miles  by  railway  X.  \V.  of  London.  It  returns 
two  members  to  Parliament.  Many  ducks  are 
reared  here  for  the  London  market.  It  has  some 
manufactures  of  silk  and  lace.  Pop.  in  1871, 
28,760. 

^^__  Aylcsford,  EARLS  or  (1714,  in  the  peerage 

li^Z-    ~   of  Great  Britain),  and  barons  of  Guernsey  (17"3, 
in  the  English  peerage),  a  noble  English  family. 
^^T         — HKM;AI;J:   FiNrn,  the   seventh  earl,  was  born 
Feb.  21,  1849,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1871. 

Ayl'mer,  a  lake  in  British  North  America, 
ahout  80  miles  N.  of  Great  Slave  Lake.  It  is  about  50 
miles  long  and  30  miles  wide. 

Ayl'mcr,  or  El'mcr  (Jons),  a  learned  English  Prot- 
estant bishop,  born  at  Tilney,  in  Norfolk,  in  1521.  He  wns 
tutor  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  became  an  exile  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Queen  Mary.  He  published  in  15.V.)  an  answer 
to  John  Knox's  '•  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Mon- 
strous Regiment  of  Women."  He  was  appointed  bishop 
of  London  in  1576,  after  which  be  treated  the  Catholics 
and  Puritans  with  severity.  Died  June  3,  1594.  (See 
WOOD,  "  Athena;  Oxouienses.") 

Aylmer,  a  village  of  Malahide  township,  Elgin  co., 
Ontario,  Canada.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper,  and  is 
actively  engaged  in  manufactures.  Pop.  about  1400. 

Aylmer,  a  village  of  Ottawa  co.,  Quebec,  is  situated  on 
Lake  Desehenes.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper,  and  is  en- 
gaged in  lumbering  and  general  manufactures.  A  line  of 
steamers  for  the  Upper  Ottawa  starts  from  here.  Pop. 
about  2500. 

Ayr,  a  small  river  of  Scotland,  flow?  nearly  westward 
through  Ayrshire,  and  enters  the  sea  at  the  town  of  Ayr. 

Ayr,  a  handsome  seaport-town  of  Scotland,  the  capital 
of  Ayrshire,  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ayr,  32  miles  S.  S.  W. 
of  Glasgow.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  three  bridges, 
which  connect  this  town  with  Newton-upon-Ayr.  Among 
the  principal  edifices  are  the  assembly-rooms,  with  a  spire 
L*  I  7  feet  high,  and  the  AVallace  Tower.  Ayr  has  many  ele- 
gant villas,  and  is  a  place  of  fashionable  resort.  In  the 
\  ieinity  are  objects  of  interest  connected  with  the  memory 
of  the  poet  Burns.  Coal  is  the  chief  artiele  of  export. 
Pop.  of  parliamentary  borough  in  1S71,  17,851. 

Ayr,  a  flourishing  village  of  Dumfries  township,  Water- 
loo co.,  province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  lias  extensive  lumber 
and  flouring  mills  and  is  an  important  commercial  point. 
Pop.  about  1300. 

Ayr,  a  township  of  Fulton  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1247. 

Ayres  (ROMEYN  B.),  an  American  officer,  born  1825,  in 
New  York,  graduated  at  West  Point  1847:  lieutenant- 
colonel  Third  Artillery  July  I'll,  1866,  and  Nov.  29,  1862, 
brigadier-general  of  U.  S.  volunteers;  served  in  war  with 
Mexico  1S47-48,  at  various  posts  1848-73,  and  on  expedi- 
tion to  Yellow  Medicine  River  1S,">7.  In  the  civil  war, 
served  in  the  Manassas  campaign  Isiil,  engaged  at  Black- 
burn's Ford  and  Bull  Run  as  chief  of  artillery  of  division 
1861-62,  and  of  corps  1862-«3,  in  Virginia  Peninsula  1862, 
engaged  at  Yorktown,WiHiamshurg,  New  Bridge,  Garnett's 
Farm,  Gaines's  Mill,  Golden's  Farm,  and  Glendale;  in  the 
Maryland  campaign  1862,  engaged  at  South  Mountain  and 
Antietam,  in  Rappahannock  campaign  1862-63,  engaged 
at  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsvillc,  in  the  Pennsylva- 
nia campaign,  in  command  of  a  division  1863;  engaged 
at  Gettysburg  (brevet  major),  in  suppressing  New  York 
draft  riots  1863,  in  Rapidan  campaign  186:',,  engaged  at 
Kajipahannock  Station  and  Mine  Run,  in  Richmond  cam- 
paign 1 S64-65,  engaged  at  Wilderness  (brevet  lieutenant- 
colonel),  Laurel  Hill,  Spottsylvania,  Jericho  Ford,  Tolo- 
potoiny,  Bethesda  Church,  Petersburg  (wounded),  Weldon 
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Kailroad   fbn-vet  colonel).  Chapel  House.  Kowanty  Creek. 
Itabncy's  Mill,  Five  Fork*  (brevet  brigadier  general),  and 

\  ppotllat  tn\     *  'iiurt     ll'MI,-r  ;    I  M    CM  In  lr]:l  I  M  I    <  1 1    a    i  I  I  \  I  -  "  i  !l    i  II   t  lie 
district     'if     Sllcnamli.ah     1868    90,    ami    membi-r     "t      I 
board    lM'.7-l'i".      l!rc\et    maim    I'eiieral    I  .    S.    iirniy    .M:ir. 

I:;.   I  ••!'<:,,    t',>r  gallant  and    meninr -    -ervices  in  tin-  lii-ld, 

'•revet   major  general    I'.  S.  \  nlnnti  ITS   Aug.    1.    lv''.l. 
for  conspicuous  gallantry  in  bait  Ii  s  of  Kiehmon.l  •  •.im  p.n  .'n. 

UGUKUK  \\ .  Cri.I.lM,   ('.  X.  .\rmif. 

Ayr'shire,  a  maritime  county  ..f  Scotland,  bounded  ,,,, 
l!i.-  N.  by  Itcnl'rciv.  on  tin-  1!.  by  Lanark  and  Dumfries  on 
Ilic'  S.  by  Kirkcudbright  and  Wigtown,  ami  on  tin-  W.  by 
tin;  Frith  of  CIvli'.  Ami.  Mill  square  miles.  Tin' 
i<  generally  undulating  "r  hilly,  ami  the  smith  eastern  part 
mountainous.  It  i<  drained  by  thi'  Ayr.  the  Duon,  the  Lu- 
iml  other  small  streams.  Tin'  county  is  rich  in  min- 

especially    coal.    Ii itODO,    ' 

Inrian  and   DcTOnUn    .-tnitil   occur  here.      Tin-   .-nil 
crally  fertile  ami  "ell  cultivated.     Ayrshire  is  noted  lor  its 
gnnd    dairies    ami    superior   breed   of  mil'-h   eons.       It   has 
important  manufactures,  of  cotton  and  wool.    Capital.  Ayr. 
Pop.  in  IS71,  2ii»,7  C.. 

Ay'tOUIl  (Wn.i.i  V.M  KHMOMISTIH  vi:b  an  eminent  liritish 
poet  ami  essay  i-l,  born  in  Edinburgh  in  I  •*  I .'!,  n  as  educated 
in  ili.'  null  .'i  lit]  "f  thai  city,  lie  studied  law,  was  calli-il 
In  the  liar  in  ISIIl.  ami  married  a  daughter  of  I'rof.  .lohil 
\ViNon.  He  liecanie  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  1  ni\crsity 
of  Edinburgh  in  isi...  Imter  the  assumed  name  of 
"Augustus  Dnnshnnner  "  he  e.nilrilinted  ln:uiy  articles  to 
"  Itlacknood's  Magazine."  ami  disl  iii._'ni-lie.l  liim-elt'  as  a 
humorist  as  well  as  a  pnet.  In  Isj'.i  he  produced  "The 
Lays  of  (he  Scottish  t'avalier-,  and  oilier  I'ncms,''  which 
had  £ivat  sin-re--.  Aniitii^  his  iilherworks  are  a  humorous 
tale  called  "How  I  Hccainc  a  Venman,"  ••  r'irmilian,  a 
Spasm. id ic  Tragedy  "  I  IS.".  I),  and  "  liothwi-11,"  a  narrative 
poem  ( is.ii',  i.  I'M  !  \nn.  .|.  lst;;>.  (See  TliEouoRK  MAIITI v, 
". \leninir  nf  William  K.  Aytoun.") 

Ayiiiiliiinirn'lo  (literally,  a  "joining"  or  "meet- 
ing"), the  name  nf  Spanish  c.niiicils  or  governing  bodies 
of  towns,  which  acipiired  much  political  influence  and  im- 
]initance  during  the  wars  lietwcen  the  .Moors  anil  Spanish 
Tin  Spanish  kin^s  grunted  to  the  towns  mu- 
nicipal privileges  and  institutions  which  were  similar  to 
those  of  the  ancient  Unmans,  ami  promoted  a  spirit  of  lib- 
erty. The  councils  were  elected  liy  the  vote  of  the  citi/i  us. 
These  institutions  were  abolished  under  the  Bourbon  kin^-s. 
and  were  restored  in  IS.'IT.  They  were  deprived  of  political 
power  in  1S41. 

Azad'irinr,  a  bitter  principle  found  in  an  East  Indian 
tree  (M'li«  .1 :.  >/i';v«7i ).  used  to  some  extent  as  a  substitute 
for  quinine.  This  tree  is  ealled  •'  Pride  of  China"  in  the  U.  S. 

Azfl'lca  [from  the  Gr.  a^aAe'o?,  " parched,"  probably  so 
call eil  liecaiisc  it  is  usually  found  in  dry  situations],  a  genus 
of  plants  of  the  order  Kriraceaj  and  the  Linmea  n  class  Pcn- 
tandria.  It  comprises  HIM  species  or  more,  natives  of  North 
America,  China,  and  other  countries.  Man;  of  them  are 


Azalea  Indica. 

cultivated  for  their  flowers,  which  are  beautiful  and  fra- 
grant.    The  Azalea  1'onticn,  a  small  shrub  growing  near 


the-  lila.-k  Se»,  ban  fragrant  flowers  coxered  with  glutinous, 
hairy  glands.  The  whole  plant  is  narcotic  and  poi».,n.oif. 
A  nion  L'  tin-  American  specie- 1  which  him-  decidu»u-  I- 

are    the    .\:H/IH    nn-lilli,,  n.    s'.metimi-s     eaii  n-kle, 

»hiell    is    iMiltiiut. 
.,    which    h.. 

I'lni,  i.-  H    I.i  .r.rii.-    n|    ||. 

and  is  remarkable  li.r  ii>  brilliunt  cnlor.-.     Tin- 
l'inlu!ii'-i-ii,  t'oiind  in  the  Southern   I  .  S..  i«  nanl 
to  clothe  the  mountains  niih  a  rot 
Many  hybrid  azaleas  are  cultivated  as  flowering  - 

Aza'ni,  an  ancient  and  mine. I  ,   Minar.  in 

Anatolia,  nn  tin-  Khymbicn-.  \shnli  .,   two 

Unman  bridge.-,  7-'l  miles  S.  S.  \V.  nf  I'.rn-a.      Here  are  ex- 

iinllL'  vvhicll  are  nn    Inliic  te tuple  ill  .1  upi- 

ler,  with  eighteen  columns  standing,  and  u  thca 
in  di.in 

Aza'ra,  dp  I'Don  I'i  i  i\  ).  a  Spanish  naturalist,  born  in 
Aragon  May  18,  I  HI.  lie  was  a  ineml.i  r  nt  a  ennnn 
s»nt  in  17*1  to  South  America  t.i  determine  the  boundary 
between  the  Spani-h  ami  Portuguese  p.i--e-si..ns,  and  he 
remaineii  there  t  went  \  yiar-.  II-- jilt  pai  i 'I  niimermis  mapfl 
of  South  America,  ami  puldi-hed  in  Sp 

i  HIM ••!-,  l;i[.ti].-.  and  liirds- of  Paraguay 
and  La  Plata"  (5  vols.,  1802).     He  also  wrote  ••  Tnn 
Smith  America,"  which  were  pttlili-heil  in  Krcneh  (-4  Tola., 
IMI'.II.     Tlic-c  wnrks  are  highly  esteemed.     II.   dud  in  Ar- 
agon in  1^11.    iSee  WAI.I  ki-:v  VKII.  "Xoiicc  sur  F.  Aiara," 
fr.tixed  to  his  "Voyage  dans  I'Anierique  Mfridionalc," 
809.) 

Azari'ah  [Heb.  rV^m.  "the  Lord  helps"],  a  name  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Old  Testament:  (1)  Another 
name  for  I'zziah.  the  d  nth  king  of  Judah,  who  began  to 
reign,  according  to  Winer.  S(I9  B.  C.  (2)  One  of  Daniel's 
three  friends,  a  noble  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  carried  captive 
to  Babylon  in  tiu.i  H.  r.,  whose  name  was  changed  to 
Ai;t  tiMi.ii  (which  see).  (3)  The  name  of  some  twelve  oilier 
persons  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  most  of  whom 
were  cither  priests  or  high  priests. 

Aze'glio,  d'  (MASSIMO  TAPARELLI),  MARQUIS,  an  emi- 
nent Italian  statesman,  author,  and  artist,  was  born  at 
Turin  Oct.  2.  I7'.is.  He  studied  and  worked  as  an  artist  in 
Koine,  where  he  passed  eight  years  (1H21-29),  and  1» 
a  skilful  landscape-painter.  Having  removed  to  Milan,  lie 
married  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  author  Manioni.  He 
published  in  1  -::.';  a  historical  novel  entitled  "  Ettore  Fier- 
amosco,"  which  was  very  popular.  He  stimulated  the  na- 
tional spirit  and  patriotism  of  the  Italians  by  another 
popular  historical  rnmanee,  "  \ieenlo  di  Lapi  "  ( 1H41).  11  is 
political  principles  \M  re  liberal  but  moderate.  He  wrote 
numerous  political  treatises,  and  fought  against  the  Aus- 
trian s  at  Vicenza  in  1848.  In  May,  1849, he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  council  (prime  minister)  by  King  Victor 
Emmanuel.  In  this  position  he  rendered  important  ser- 
vices to  his  country.  He  was  superseded  by  Cavour  in 
1852.  Died  Jon.  15,  1886. 

Azela'ic  Ac'id,  one  of  the  products  of  the  oxidation 
of  oleie  acid  by  nitric  acid. 

Azeve'do-Conti'nho  (JozF  JOAQITIII),  a  bishop  of 
Pcrnambuco  and  writer,  born  in  Itruzil  Sept.  s,  1712.  Ho 
wrote  an  essay  on  commerce,  a  pamphlet  against  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave-trade,  and  other  works.  Died  Sept.  12, 
1811. 

Az'imuth  [Arab.  a«  tumfit,  "the  path,"  a  name  of  the 
zenith],  an  astronomical  term,  denotes  the  angle  made  at 
the  zenith  by  the  meridian  and  the  vertical  circle  in  which 
a  heavenly  body  is  situated,  or  the  angle  measured  ali.n_- 
the  hori/.nn  between  the  north  or  south  polo  and  the  [mint 
»  here  a  circle  passing  through  the  zenith  and  the  body  cuts 
the  horizon.  In  trigonometrical  surveys  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  the  accurate  determination  of  the  azimuth  of  an 
idijcet  is  very  important.  It  is  usually  performed  with  a 
tlieiiilolite.  Azimuth  circles  or  vertical  circle.-  are  great 
circle-  .if  the  iphere,  pairing  through  the  zenith  and  in- 
n!»  the  horizon  at  right  angles. 

Azobcnzolc,  l.'ijHioN'i.  produced  by  reducing  nitro- 
ben/.ile  or  oxidizing  benzidine.  It  ig  obtained  in  reddish 
yellow  scales. 

Azobcnzoyl',  C»|His\i.  a  white  crystalline  powder 
formed  bv  the  action  of  ammonia  on  crude  oil  of  bit;- r 
almonds. 

Az'of,  Azoph,  or  Azov,  Son  of  (the  arc-.  /'./7m 
Mii"'if',  call.-.'  by  the  Kns-,  ..e),  is  sit- 

uated between  Russia  and  the  lilack  Sen.  with  which  it 
eomnuinica:  tikale  or  Kcrtch  (anc. 

t'i>int»*n''i>i  /»'.<*/!"?•»*).  f  It  extends  from  the  Crimea  to  the 
mouth  nf  the  lion.  miles.  .,„,!  jj  jn  s,,mc  p 

led  miles  wide  or  more.     Its  area  is  estimated  at  14,000 


AZOF— AZYMITES. 


square  miles.  The  navigation  is  generally  obstructeil  by 
ice  from  November  to  March.  This  sea,  the  water  of  which 
is  nearly  fresh,  contains  a  great  abundance  of  fish. 

Azof,  or  Azov  (nnc.  Ttti/iiin),  a  small  town  and  fort 
of  Itussia,  in  the  government  of  Kkaterinoslav,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Don,  25  miles  E.  8.  E.  of  Taganrog. 
It  has  declined  in  population  and  importance.  Its  harbor 
is  shallow.  Azof  was  taken  from  the  Turks  by  Peter  the 
liivat.  It  was  settled  by  the  Carians,  and  in  ancient  times 
had  the  name  Tanais.  After  the  taking  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Italians  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians, 
who  held  it  until,  in  1410,  it  was  captured  by  the  Tartars. 
The  Christians  were  put  to  death  by  the  captors,  from 
whom  came  its  present  name. 

Azores  [Port.  A<:o'mi,  from  arm;  a  "hawk"],  or 
Western  Islands,  are  situated  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
about  500  miles  AV.  of  Portugal,  to  which  they  belong,  and 
between  Int.  oil0  55'  and  3'J°  44'  X.,  and  Ion.  25°  10'  and 
31°  16'  AV.  They  arc  arranged  in  three  groups,  one  of 
which  consists  of  Florcs  and  Corvo.  About  114  miles  S.  I-], 
of  this  group  is  the  central  group  of  Terceira,  St.  George, 
Pico,  Kayal,  and  (iraciosii.  St.  .Michael  and  St.  Mary  form 
the  third  group,  which  is  nearly  70  miles  S.  E.  of  the  cen- 
tral group.  St.  Michael,  the  largest  of  all,  is  50  miles  long, 
and  varies  in  width  from  5  to  12  miles,  and  has  an  area  of 
3  Hi  square  miles.  They  are  of  volcanic  formation,  and  have 
fertile  soils,  though  the  surface  is  mostly  mountainous.  The 
highest  point  is  the  Peak  of  Pico,  which  has  an  altitude 
of  7613  feet.  Volcanic  disturbances  of  a  terrible  charac- 
ter have  occurred  at  various  times.  Whole  towns  have 
disappeared  in  opening  chasms,  and  in  1811  an  island 
emerged  suddenly  from  the  deep,  and  later  disappeared. 
The  sugar-cane,  coffee-plant,  orange,  and  grapevine  nour- 
ish here,  but  the  soil  is  not  well  cultivated.  The  chief  arti- 
cles of  export  are  wine,  brandy,  grain,  and  oranges.  The 
inhabitants  are  very  ignorant.  The  land  is  held  by  feudal 
tenure,  and  under  such  restrictions  that  the  farmers  never 
think  of  improving  it,  and  simply  gather  the  products 
which  grow  wild.  It  is  owned  in  immense  entailed  estates. 
The  people  are  extremely  fond  of  music.  They  are  not  in- 
temperate in  their  habits,  are  very  clean  in  their  dress, 
but  arc  prone  to  the  grossest  superstition.  The  Azores 
have  no  good  harbors.  The  Portuguese  took  possession 
of  these  islands  in  1449.  Area,  1149  square  miles.  Pop. 
in  1868,  252,480. 

Az'otized  Bodies  (or  Principles)  are  substances 
which  contain  nitrogen  (azote),  and  form  part  of  the  living 
structure  of  an  animal  or  plant.  Among  them  are  albu- 
men, fibrine,  caseine,  gelatine,  and  kreatine. 

Azo'tns,  the  Greek  name  of  Ashdoil,  an  ancient  city 
and  stronghold  of  the  Philistines,  on  the  Mediterranean, 
21  miles  S.  of  Jaffa. 

Azoxybenzole,  Ci2Hi0N20,  a  body  which  crystallizes 
in  beautiful  yellow  needles.  It  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  potassic  hydrate  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrobenzolc. 

Az'talan,  apost-township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Wis.  P.  1261. 

Az'tcc  Children,  the  name  commonly  applied  to  a 
.iid  a  girl  who  were  taken  from  America  to  England  in 
1853,  and  were  represented  as  descendants  of  the  Az- 
tecs. They  were  under  three  feet  high,  had  long  black 
hair,  olive  complexions,  and  very  prominent  noses. 
They  were  exhibited  to  the  public  for  money  by  a  person 
who  told  an  incredible  story  of  their  antecedents,  and 
pretended  that  they  had  been  abducted  from  the  an- 
cient city  of  Iximaga.  It  was  commonly  believed  by 
naturalists  that  they  were  monstrosities — dwarfs  that 
never  attained  their  proper  development. 

Az'tecs,  a  name  of  a  Mexican  nation  which  inhab- 
ited the  table-land  of  Anahuac  at  the  time  of  the  Span- 
ish conquest  of  Mexico.  According  to  tradition,  they 
came  originally  from  Aztlan  to  Mexico,  which  was  in- 
habited by  the  Toltecs  before  the  migration  of  the  Az- 
tecs. It  is  supposed  that  the  latter  founded  the  city 
of  Mexico  (or  Tenochtitlan)  about  1325,  some  say  us 
early  as  1216,  and  became  the  most  powerful  and  domi- 
nant people  of  Mexico  or  Anahuac.  They  made  cnnsidcr- 
able  progress  in  civilization  and  the  useful  arcs,  derived 
partly  from  the  Toltecs.  They  were  a  warlike  people, 
and  conquered  several  neighboring  tribes.  "At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century,"  says  Prescott,  "the 
Aztec  dominion  reached  across  the  continent  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific."  The  government  was  an  elec- 
tive monarchy,  and  the  sovereign  was  selected  from  the 
brothers  or  nephews  of  the  preceding  king,  so  that  the 
choice  was  always  restricted  to  the  same  family.  As  they 
had  never  learned  the  art  of  alphabetical  writing,  thei'r 
laws  were  exhibited  to  the  public  in  hieroglyphical  paint- 
ings or  picture-writing.  Their  religion  was'  a  gross  poly- 
theism. They  sacrificed  human  victims  to  their  gods  on  a  i 


larger  scale  than  other  nations — t.  e.  about  20,000  annually. 
Astronomy  was  the  science  which  they  cultivated  with 
most  success.  "We  cannot,"  says  Prescott,  "contemplate 
the  astronomical  science  of  the  Mexicans  without  aston- 
ishment." They  were  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  eclipses, 
and  they  recognized  some  of  the  most  important  constclla- 
|  tions.  They  adjusted  the  times  of  their  festivals  by  the 
I  movements  of  the  planets,  and  fixed  the  true  length  of  the 
tropical  year  with  great  precision.  An  immense  dial,  dis- 
interred in  1790  in  the  great  square  of  Mexico,  has  supplied 
us  wit!)  interesting  facts.  The  calendar  engraved  on  it 
shows  that  they  settled  the  hours  of  the  day  precisely;  also 
I  the  periods  of  the  solstices  and  equinoxes,  and  the  transit 
I  of  the  sun  across  the  zenith.  The  Aztecs  were  diligent 
j  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  had  acquired  respectable  pro- 
ficiency in  agriculture,  but  they  had  no  hordes,  oxen,  or 
other  animals  of  draught.  Their  staple  productions  were 
;  maize  and  the  agave  or  Mexican  aloe,  which  supplied  them 
with  food,  drink,  and  clothing.  They  were  ignorant  of  the 
use  of  iron,  but  found  a  substitute  in  bronze,  an  alloy  of 
copper  and  tin,  of  which  they  made  weapons  and  too's. 
They  also  cast  golden  and  silver  vases  of  large  size.  In 
mimetic  art  they  were  much  inferior  to  the  Egyptians. 
The  Spanish  conquerors  of  Mexico  destroyed  nearly  all 
the  manuscripts  which  they  found  in  the  country,  and  it 
is  not  probable  that  the  art  of  reading  the  picture-writing 
will  ever  be  recovered.  "  The  Aztec  character,"  ?a  vs 
Prescott,  "  was  perfectly  original  and  unique.  It  was 
made  up  of  incongruities  apparently  irreconcilable.  It 
blended  into  one  the  marked  peculiarities  of  different 
nations,  not  only  of  the  same  phase  of  civilization,  but  as 
far  removed  from  each  other  as  the  extremes  of  barbarism 
and  refinement.  It  may  find  a  fitting  parallel  in  their  own 
wonderful  climate,  capable  of  producing  on  a  few  square 
leagues  of  surface  the  boundless  variety  of  vegetable  forms 
which  belong  to  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north,  the  tempe- 
rate zone  of  Europe,  and  the  burning  skies  of  Arabia  and 
Hindustan."  (See  PRESCOTT,  "Conquest  of  Mexico,"  vol.  i.) 

REVISED  BY  II.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

V/'iilinr,  a  fine  permanent  blue  dye  prepared   from 
certain  constituents  of  coal-tar,     (See  ANILINE  COLORS.) 

Azulin'ic  Ac'id,  a  brown  substance  produced  by  the 
spontaneous  decomposition  of  hydrocyanic  (prussic)  acid. 
Azu'ni  (DoMiNico  ALBERTO),  an  Italian  writer  known 
from  his  researches  in  maritime  law,  born  Aug.  3,  171!>, 
was  a  judge  in  (icnoa.  He  published  "  Droit  Maritime 
de  I* Europe"  (Paris,  1805),  and  "Dizionario  T'uiversale 
ragionato  della  giurcsprudenza  mercantile"  (2d  cd.,  Li- 
vorno,  1822). 

A'zure  [Fr.  aznr],  the  fine  blue  color  of  the  sky  ;  also 

the  blue  pigment  which  is  produced  by  melting  a  mixture 

of  a  salt  of  cobalt  with  quartz-sand  and   potash,  and   is 

used  in  coloring  porcelain.     In  heraldry,  azure  is  one  of 

the  colors    employed   in   blazonry,   and   is   represented   in 

engraving    by    horizontal   linos.       It   is   equivalent   to   the 

color    of    sapphire   among   precious   stones.     In  painting, 

azure  is  a  sky-colored  blue,  called  ultramarine. 

Azure  Stone.     See  LAPIS-LAZFLI. 

Az'urine  (Lends' cm  cwru'lcve),  a  fresh-water  fish  re- 


Azurinc  or  Blue  Roach. 

sembling  the  red-eye  or  rudd,  is  found  in  Lancashire,  Eng- 
land (where  it  is  called  the  blue  roach),  and  in  Switzerland. 
The  color  of  its  bock  is  a  slate-blue. 

Az'nrite,  a  beautiful  blue  carbonate  of  copper,  some- 
times called  Blue  Malachite.  It  occurs  in  blue  crystals 
which  arc  very  brittle,  consequently  this  malachite  is  not 
well  adapted  for  the  ornamental  purposes  for  which  given 
malachite  is  so  extensively  used.  Its  composition  is  2Cu 
COs  +  CuHjOj.  The  most  beautiful  specimens  arc  found  at 
Chcssy,  near  Lyons.  The  name  tizurile  has  also  been 
applied  to  LAzfi.iTF.  (which  see). 

Az'ymites  [from  the  C.r.  a,  priv.,  and  £7*7),  "leaven"], 
a  name  given  to  Christians  who  use  unleavened  bread  in 
the  sacrament,  as  the  Latins,  Armenians,  and  Maronites. 
The  (Jreek  and  Protestant  churches  use  the  leavened  bread. 


B-BAB-Kl.MVNDEB. 


B. 


B,  the  second  letter  of  most  alphabet?,  is  a  consonant  of 

tin-  ela.-s    known    as    lal'ial    mute>.       It    i>  cognate    with   the 

mutes  i>  and  /",  and   ctv  niologically  interchangeable  with 

till- III    and    with    the    lUjllid    ni    a  II' I     the    .-'nil    \  "U  i   !       M    HO'I    r. 

In  ancient    Home,  It   sonielinie-    -t (   tor  .'!Uli,  and   B  for 

:;iiiiii.  The  (ircck  fl  stood  lor  L',  and  ft  for  2000.  In  mn-ie. 
11  is  tin'  se\ enth  letter  ill  tin-  natural  diatonic  s",i]c.  It  also 

ituidi  for  ioMo  u  ui  frbbrvYifttion  in  music.   <  hi  oi.i  French 

coins  If  stands  for  liniien  :  on  Pni.-siaii,  for  lireslau.  It  in 
chemistry  is  tl"'  symbol  of  the  element  lioron.  As  an  ab- 
breviation, B.,  or  b.,  signifies  ••  Inn  n,"  and  .-oinetimca"  book." 

liandcr,  vou  (  F.  X.).     See  Ari-r.xoix. 

lia'al,  or  Bel,  the  principal  god  of  the  Phoenicians, 
Chalda'ans,  and  Carthaginians,  is  regarded  as  a  personifica- 
tion of  lln  fan.  Among  the  Phu'iiicians,  Hoal  was  the  god 
of  the  sun,  the  vivitier  of  nature,  and  Astarto  (or  I»a 
tin-  goddes"  of  tin-  moon.  Baal  was  identical  with  the  Bel 
or  lielus  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  The  worship 
of  Bnal  prevailed  among  tbe  ancient  Jews  in  the  time  of 
tlir  prophet  Klijah  and  earlier.  (See  1  Kings  xviii.  and 
Romans  xi.  I.)  The  word  llnnl  < 'liters  into  the  composition 
of  many  Meltrew,  Chaldee,  and  Carthaginian  propernamcs, 
as  Jezebel,  Hannibal,  Baal-Peor,  Baal-bee,  and  Beelzebub. 

Haul  lice.  Balbec,  or  Baalbek  [the  final  tek  de- 
rived, perhaps,  from  tho  Arabic  &«&&«, "to  be  thronged  "], 
(called  by  the  (irceks  /// //-.///.//*,  ''.'•.  "  eity  of  the  sun"), 
an  am-icnt  and  magnificent  city  of  Syria,  situated  in  a  val- 
i  plain  near  the  foot  of  Anti-Libanus,  about  42  miles 
S.  W.  of  Damascus  ;  lat.  34°  1'  30"  X..  Ion.  3fi°  1 1 '  E.,  and 
al'uiii  ,",snu  feet  above  the  level  of  tho  sea.  Its  origin  and 
early  history  are  not  known.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the 
most  populous  and  important  cities  ot  Syria,  and  contained 

many  pal s  and  monuments.     Antonius  Pills  built  here 

a  grand  temple,  which  subsequently  became  a  Christian 
church.  In  t'-iltr,  Haalbcc  fell  into  tbe  hands  of  the  Moham- 
medan ;.  and  in  748  was  sacked  by  the  calif  of  Damascus. 
The  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  small  modern  village  and 
extensive  ruins  of  ancient  temples,  among  which  was  ih,. 
great  temple,  of  the  sun.  This  was  :;•_'(  feet  long,  and  had 
a  peristyle  of  fifty-four  Corinthian  columns,  about  seven 
feet  in  diameter  and  eighty-nine  feet  high,  including  cap- 
ital :ind  pedestal.  Six  of  these  columns  are  now  standing. 
Some  of  the  stones  used  in  tho  walls  or  substructions  of 
this  temple  are  sixty  four  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  thick. 
The  chief  material  of  these  temples  was  limestone  or  marble 
and  granite.  (See  \Voon  and  I*  \\VKINS.  "  Huins  of  Baal- 
lice,"  17.'>7;  C\ss\s,  "Voyage  Pittoresque  do  la  Syrie," 
IT'.iH:  \OI.\KV,  ••  Vovage,  en  Svrio;"  ROBINSON'S  "Later 
Biblical  lie-e.nehes,"  |S;,L',  pp.  :>n:.  5ST.) 

Ba'ba-I)agh,atown  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria, 
on  a  tributary  of  the  H.mulic.  is  111!  miles  N.  K.  of  Silistria. 
It  has  considerable  commerce  with  the  coasts  of  the  Blaek 
Si  .i.  ;ind  h:i<  a  Tartar  high  school.  It  was  stormed  by  the 
Russians  in  1771  and  Isi's,  and  was  ineffectually  besieged 
in  1854.  Pop.  about  10, MUM. 

Bahuhoy'o,  a  town  of  Vene/.uela,  in  tho  province  of 
(I  uaya<(iiil.  L'o  miles  \.E.  of  I !  nay  ai)iiil,  on  the  Cahaeol. 
fin-  goodfl  -cut  tioni  tinayaijuil  into  the  interior  go  to  this 
place, and  alcthence  sent  fart  her  by  mules.  Inconsequence, 
there  arc  largo  warehouses  here.  Hut  liahahuyo  is,  in  spite 
of  this  great  trade,  only  a  small,  poorly-built  town. 

Bnb'bagr  (CiiAiu.Ksl,  F.  H.  S..  an  English  mathema- 
tician, born  Dec.  L':i,  17112,  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1S1  I.  Hi'  became  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Cambridge  in  Is.'S,  and  published  in  IS:;:;  n  work  "On 
tho  Keonomy  of  Manufacture^  and  Machinery,"  which  was 
translated  into  several  languages.  Among  his  other  works 
||»  "Ninth  ISridgewatcr  Treat  i<c  "  i  1  v,7  |.  lie  invented 
and  partly  constructed  a  calculating  machine,  which  was 
never  completed,  although  about  1 1  7. nun  of  the  public 
money  Has  expended  on  it.  Died  Oct.  I'll.  I,s71. 

Bab'bitt  (  ISAAC!  was  born  at  Tannton.  Mass.,  July  28, 

17W.      lie  was   a   goldsmith,  and  made  at  his  native  town 

the  first   Britannia  ware  prodi d  in  this  country.     In   I ->  1 1 

he  received  a  gold  medal  for  bis  valuable  invention  of  the 

alloi     which    hears    his     name.      Congress    also    ga\e    him 

'Hi.    He  afterwards  engaged  extensively  in  the  manu- 

e  of  this  alloy,  and  al-o  of  soap.      1  lied  insane  at  the 

Mel i    \-ylum.  Somervillc.  Ma-s..  May  LYi.  l.-c,2. 

linb'hitt'N  Mct'al,  a  -oft  alloy  invented  by  Mr.  I 
Babbitt  of  lloston.  aud  u.-cd  in  lining  boxes  for  axles  and 


gudgeons,  in  order  to  diminish  the  friction  and  abrasion. 

boxes  arcex:  '  d  in  the  machinerv  of  . 

boats  and  locomotives,     the  allo\  i,,    | 

pound*  of  milled  copper  add   gradually  I.'  | ml-  "I   the 

best  Banca  (in.  then  .s  pounds  of  antimony,  and  lin.i 
pounds  more  of  tin. 

Bab'cuck  (C.  A.).  V.  S.  X.,  born  .1m,.  u.  |gM  ;„  t|l(. 
city  of  New  York,  enteied  the  navy  ur  a  mid-hipman 
April  S,  1850^  became  a  ]ia-sed  midshipman  in  Iv'ifi.a  lien^ 
tenant  in  1  Sail,  a  lieutenant-commander  in  1- 
maniler  ill  ISIi'J.  From  Isfi-J  tn  ISlit  he  eommiindcd  the 
steamer  Morse,  North  Atlantic  Idockadn  and 

wa«  repeatedly  in  action  with  Confedera. 
tro.tps    win  '  Mg  with  our  army  on  the  James, 

York,  and  Pnmunkey  rivers.  He  was  highly  commended 
for  hisserviees  by  Kear-Admiral  Lee,  who.  in  the  latter  part 
of  18CI,npon  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi squadron,  selected  Itabcock  aa  his  fleet-captain.  1). 
at  New  Orleans  June  2»,  1876.  F.  A.  I'AKKKII,  I'.  S.  X. 

Babcock  (Ouviu.r.  E.),  an  American  officer,  born  in 
l:.  rk-hire.  Franklin  eo.,  Vt.,  l)cc.  25.  1835;  graduated  at 
the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  July  6,  1861,  and  entered  the 
army  as  second  lieutenant  of  engineers ;  promoted  to  be 
first  lieutenant  NOT.,  1861;  captain,  18G3;  major,  1867; 
immediately  upon  graduating  he  was  assigned  to  active 
duty  as  assistant  engineer  on  the  defences  of  Washington, 
and  subsequently  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Banks  on  the  1  'p|"-r 
Potomac.  In  tho  Virginia  Peninsula  campaign  of  1862  ho 
served  with  the  engineer  battalion  at  Yorktown  and  subse- 
quent operations  of  the  campaign  ;  in  Jan.,  1863,  he  was 
appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  volunteers,  and  served  as 
assistant  inspector-general  of  the  Gth  army  corps;  as  chief 
engineer  and  assistant  inspector-general  of  the  9th  corps; 
chief  engineer  department  of  the  Ohio;  and  in  1864  was 
appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Grant,  with  whom  he 
served  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  and  subsequent  ope- 
rations terminating  with  tho  surrender  of  the  Confederate 
armies  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina;  in  July,  1866,  he 
was  appointed  colonel  and  A.  D.  C.,  and  continued  to  serve 
as  such  to  Gen.  Grant  until  tho  latter  was  inaugurated 
President,  when  he  was  assigned  to  duty  wilh  the  Presi- 
dent as  his  secretary.  In  1871,  in  addition  to  bis  other 
duties,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  public  buildings  and 
grounds  in  tho  city  of  Washington,  and  also  made  engineer 
in  charge  of  the  Washington  aqueduct,  which  duties  he 
still  continues  to  perform :  ho  is  also  president  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  and  Lying- 
in-Asylum.  GKO.  C.  SIMUONS. 

Babcock  (Ri-prs),  D.  D.,  was  born  at  North  Cole- 
brook,  Conn.,  Sept.  18, 1798,  and  graduated  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  1821.  Ho  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  Baptist 
church  in  Poughkeepsie,  X.  Y.,  in  1823,  was  president  of 
Watcrvillo  College  (1833-36),  and  has  been  pastor  of 
churches  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Philadelphia,  Patcrson,  N.  J., 
etc.  He  has  published  a  number  of  biographical  and 
religious  works. 

Ba'bel,  or  Ba'bil,  was  the  Hebrew  or  native  name  of 
the  city  commonly  called  Babylon,  which  is  the  (ireck  form 
of  tho  word  Babel ;  it  was  also  the  name  of  a  famous  tower 
which  the  descendants  of  Noah  began  to  build  soon  after 
the  Deluge,  on  tho  plain  of  Shinar,  but  in  consequence  of 
tho  confusion  of  tongues  they  could  not  finish  it.  The  pro- 
jectors of  this  tower  said,  "  Go  to.  now  :  let  up  build  n-  a 
city,  and  a  tower  whose  top  may  reach  unto  heaven,  and  let 
us  make  us  a  name,  lest  we  be  scattered  abroad  upon  tho 
lace  of  tlie  whole  earth."  (Genesis  xi.)  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  tho  work  was  ever  raised  above  the  foundations, 
l.nt  -C \cral  extravagant  reports  or  traditions  of  its  immense 
height  have  obtained  currency.  It  is  generally  be! 
that  tho  position  of  Ibis  tower  was  identical  with  th. 
of  Babylon.  Some  persons  have  confounded  the  tower  of 
Babel  with  the  temple  of  Bclus.  Others  have  entertained 
the  opinion  that  Birs-Nimrud,  near  Borsippn,  is  tho  re- 
mains of  llabcl.  Others  have  identified  it  with  a  ruin  near 
Ilillah.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  remains  of  the 
long  survived  the  defeat  of  its  builders. 

Bab-el-Man'deb  i /.  r.  "gate  of  tears"),  a  strait 
which  connects  the  Kcd  Sea  with  the  Hull'  of  Aden  and 
tlie  Indian  <>"can.  On  the  Arabian  side  of  the  strait  is  a 
.lied  Ilah-clMandel,.  The  strait  is  about  20  miles 
wide,  and  •  ndoses  the  small  rocky  island  of  IVriui.  on 
which  is  a  British  fort.  The  name  was  given  to  the  strait 
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because  tlie  navigation  of  the  sea  to  which  it  is  the  en- 
trance, owing  to  numerous  small  rocky  islets,  was,  before 
the  introduction  of  steamers^  extremely  dangerous. 

liaber  (AMBROSE),  DR.     Sec  APPENDIX. 

Bii'ber,  or Babur( MOHAMMED),  written  also  Babour, 
surnameil  / AH KKU-KD-DEKN  (''protector  of  religion  "),  a 
celebrated  emperor  of  India,  and  tile  first  of  the  Great  Mo- 
guls, was  born  Full.  14,  148.'!.  He  WHS  a  descendant  of 
Tamerlane  (Tiniiir-Leng).  In  14114  he  succeeded  his  father, 
who  was  king  of  Ferghana.  The  first  part  of  his  reign 
was  disturbed  by  wars  with  neighboring  powers,  and  he 
experienced  great  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  lie  performed 
remarkable  exploits  in  war,  and  extended  his  dominions  by 
the  conquest  of  Knnduhar,  Cabul,  etc.  He  made  an  in- 
cursion into  the  Punjab  in  1505,  and  a  second  time  in  I.'il'.l. 
Having  again  crossed  the  Indus  in  1524,  he  defeated  Ibra- 
him, king  of  Delhi,  on  the  plain  of  Paniput  in  1  JL'li,  and 
became  master  of  India.  lie  was  an  able  ruler,  ami  hail  a 
genius  for  poetry  and  music.  He  died  Dec.  20,  1530,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  sun  llumayoon.  (See  his  autobiog- 
raphy, of  which  there  is  a  review  in  Lord  Jeffrey's  "  Es- 
says;" R.  M.  CALDECOTT,  "Life  of  liaber.  F.mpcror  of 
Iliri'lostan:"  FKRIBHTA,  "Mohammedan  Power  in  India," 
translated  by  J.  Briggs,  London,  4  vols.,  182fl:  WILLIAM 
KHSKIXK'S  "History  of  India  and  the  First  Two  Sovereigns 
of  the  House  of  Taimur,"  2  vols.,  1854.) 

Babeuf  (FRAX^OIS  XOEL),  a  French  conspirator  and 
Socialist,  who  assumed  the  name  of  C.urs  Git.vrrm  s.  was 
born  at  St.-Quentin  in  1764.  He  founded  in  Paris,  in  1794, 
"  The  Tribune  of  the  People,"  a  journal  in  which  he  ad- 
vocated equality  and  community  of  property.  His  disci- 
ples were  called  Babouvistes,  and  his  system  Babouvismo. 
He  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  Directory,  was  arrested 
and  tried,  and  the  sentence  of  death  being  pronounced 
upon  him,  he  stabbed  himself  with  a  dagger,  May  23, 17U7. 
(See  Si'DRE,  "Histoire  du  Communismu  "  (184!)).) 

Itiilti,  the  Malay  word  for  "  hog,"  is  the  name  of  sev- 
eral islands  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans.  One  of  these 
is  about  85  miles  W.  of  Sumatra,  and  near  lat.  3°  N. 
Length,  about  40  miles. 

Bab'ingtouite,  a  silicate  of  iron  and  calcium. 

Bab'ists  [in  Arabic  and  Persian,  B&bf],  a  Mohammedan 
sect  which  originated  in  Persia  in  the  second  quarter  of 
the  present  century.  It  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from 
n  prophet  named  Bab,  who  was  killed  by  order  of  the  king 
of  Persia  in  1850.  Many  of  the  early  Babists  took  up 
arms  to  propagate  or  defend  their  religion,  and  no  incon- 
siderable numbers  were  taken  and  put  to  death ;  but  this 
does  not  appear  to  have  checked  the  spread  of  the  new  doc- 
trines. The  adherents  of  Babism  are  said  at  present  to 
amount  to  several  millions.  They  profess  to  be  reformers, 
assert  the  absolute  unity  of  God,  and  claim  that  Bab  is  as 
much  superior  to  Mohammed  as  the  latter  is  to  Christ. 

Hab'liih,  the  fruit  of  several  species  of  acacia.  It  con- 
tains tannic  acid  and  a  red  coloring-matter.  It  is  used  in 
dyeing  and  calico-printing  for  fawn  colors. 

Ba'boo,  a  Hindoo  title  equivalent  to  the  English  "  Mr.," 
is  usually  given  to  gentlemen  who  are  educated  and  wealthy. 
The  Baboos  are  noted  for  generosity  and  public  spirit,  ami 
arc  liberal  in  religion.  Many  of  them  are  bankers  and 
merchants. 

Baboon'  (Cynoceph'alm),  a  genus  of  Old  World  mon- 
keys, distinguished  by  long  truncated  muzzles  and  cheek- 
pouches.  Its  face  has  a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  a 
dog,  and  the  ridges  over  the  eyes  are  very  distinct.  Ba- 
boons have  callosities  on  the  buttocks,  and  a  repulsive 
physiognomy,  which  indicates  the  ferocity  of  their  dispo- 
sition. They  walk  or  run  easily  on  the  ground,  and  climb 
trees  with  agility.  They  are  exceedingly  strong,  cunning, 
and  mischievous.  Troops  of  these  animals  sometimes  enter 
a  plantation  for  plunder,  and  destroy  much  besides  what 
they  cat  and  carry  away  in  their  cheek-pouches.  They  arc 
chiefly  found  in  Africa  and  Southern  Asia.  They  feed 
mostly  on  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  genus  is  divisible 
into  two  groups — the  baboons  proper,  which  have  long 
tails,  ami  tlie  mandrills,  which  have  very  sho»*t  tails.  As 
examples  of  baboons  of  the  first  group  may  bo  mentioned 
the  cnacma,  or  pig-faced  baboon,  also  called  the  ursine 
baboon  (  fyjioccpAaifit  porcnriit*),  a  native  of  South  Africa, 
and  the  dog-faced  baboon  (Cynocephftliis  Ji(ima'ln/(tH},  a  na- 
tive of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Abyssinia.  The  latter  speeics 
is  often  sculptured  on  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt, 
and  it,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  "  Thoth"  baboon  to  which 
divine  honors  were  paid.  It  was  frequently  embalmed,  and 
the  mummies  arc  still  found.  The  chacma  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  baboons,  about  the  size  of  an  English  mas- 
tiff. The  mandrill,  or  rib-nosed  baboon  [Cynocephaltu 
wor'mojt),  a  native  of  Guinea,  is  the  largest,  ugliest,  and 
fiercest  of  the  whole  genus.  Its  muzzle  is  marked  with 


blue  and  scarlet  ribs.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine 
anything  more  hideous  than  its  aspect.  Numerous  other 
pecies  are  known  to  the  later  naturalists. 

Ba'brius,  or  Babrias,  a  Greek  fabulist  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  a  short  time  before  the  Augustan  Age. 
lie  ma  do  a  collection  of  fables  ascribed  to  ^Esop,  and  turned 
them  into  verse.  Some  of  them  were  the  original  works 
of  Babrius.  In  1844,  Minoides  Minas  discovered  in  the 
East  a  manuscript  of  123  fables  of  Babrius,  which  were 
published  in  Paris  in  I  SI  I. 

Babuya'nes  Islands,  a  group  of  small  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  between  Formosa  and  the  Loo  (.'boo  Islands. 
They  arc  of  volcanic  formation,  and  very  fertile.  Among 
the  largest  of  them  arc  Calayan  and  Babuyan.  Large 
quantities  of  sulphur  are  obtained  on  these  islands.  Pop. 
about  SHOD.  Chief  town,  Batau. 

Bab'ylas9  SAINT,  bishop  of  Antioch  from  237  to  250 
A.  !>.,  when  be  suffered  martyrdom.  Miracles  are  reported 
in  connection  with  his  remains.  Chrysostom  wrote  a  book 
about  him  in  :!S2,  and  in  387  delivered  a  discourse  in  com- 
memoration of  him. 

Hall  \  loll  [Gr.  Bapv\iav ;  Heb.  Babel],  an  ancient  and 
celebrated  city  of  Clialiliea,  was  situated  in  the  plain  of 
Shinar,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Euphrates,  about  60 
miles  S.  of  Bagdad ;  lat.  32°  28'  30"  X.,  Ion.  44°  !)'  45"  E. 
Its  site  is  partly  occupied  by  the  modern  town  of  Hillah. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  it  was  built  near  Babel,  which 
is  mentioned  in  Genesis  (chap,  x.)  as  the  beginning  of 
Nimrod's  kingdom.  We  have  no  subsequent  notice  of 
Babylon  or  Babel  in  the  Hebrew  sacred  history  until  the 
reign  of  Hosbea.  about  730  B.  C.,  when  the  people  of  Sa- 
maria were  carried  away  captive  to  Assyria.  (2  Kings 
xvii.  24.)  The  statements  of  ancient  historians  in  relation 
to  the  origin  of  this  city  are  confused  and  discordant. 
According  to  Greek  tradition,  it  was  founded  by  Scmiramis 
or  Belus,  but  Berosus  affirms  that  this  story  is  a  fiction  of 
the  Greeks.  The  earliest  historian  who  gives  a  description 
of  Babylon  is  Herodotus,  whose  testimony  is  that  of  an 
eye-witness.  He  visited  it  about  450  B.  C.,  but  he  does  not 
inform  us  who  founded  the  city.  He  says  Babylon,  which 
after  the  fall  of  Ninus  (Nineveh)  became  the  capital  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  had  already  been  ruled  by  several  kings 
and  by  two  remarkable  queens,  Semiramis  and  Nitocris. 
He  states  that  the  form  of  the  city  was  a  square,  each  side 
of  which  was  120  stadia  (about  fourteen  miles)  in  extent, 
that  it  was  enclosed  by  brick  walls,  the  height  of  which  was 
200  royal  cubits  (about  335  English  feet),  and  the  breadth 
or  thickness  was  50  cubits  (about  85  feet).  Pliny,  however, 
gives  235  feet  as  the  height  of  these  walls,  which  were  reck- 
oned among  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  a  large  part  of  the  space  enclosed  by  them  was 
occupied  by  gardens,  orchards,  and  open  fields.  The  houses 
were  built  of  bricks,  and  the  streets,  which  were  wide,  crossed 
each  other  at  right  angles.  "  Babylon,"  says  G.  Rawlinson, 
"  was  probably  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  city  of  the 
ancient  world."  The  prophet  Isaiah,  who  lived  about  300 
years  before  Herodotus,  describes  it  (chap.  xiii.  19)  as  "  the 
glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency." 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Babylon  attained  its  highest 
prosperity  and  splendor  in  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who,  inflated  with  pride  and  success,  once  exultingly  asked, 
"  Is  not  this  great  Babylon,  that  I  have  built  for  the  house 
of  the  kingdom,  by  the  might  of  my  power,  and  for  the 
honor  of  my  majesty  ?"  (Daniel  iv.)  The  most  remarkable 
buildings  of  this  city  were  two  royal  palaces,  one  on  cither 
side  of  the  river,  and  the  great  temple  of  Belus.  Connect- 
ed with  one  of  these  palaces  was  the  "hanging  garden," 
which  the  Greeks  regarded  as  one  of  the  Seven  AVonders  of 
the  World.  This  singular  structure,  which  is  ascribed  to 
Nebuchadnezzar,  was  a  square,  each  side  of  which  meas- 
ured 4(111  Greek  feet.  It  was  supported  on  several  tiers  of 
open  arches,  built  one  over  the  other  like  the  walls  of  a 
classic  theatre,  nnd  sustaining  at  each  stage  or  story  a 
solid  platform  from  which  the  piers  of  the  next  tier  of 
arches  rose.  The  top  of  the  building,  which  was  about 
seventy-five  feet,  high,  was  covered  with  a  large  mass  of 
earth,  on  which  grew  not  only  flowers  and  shrubs,  but 
trees  of  a  large  size.  Herodotus  gives  a  description  of  the 
temple  of  lielus,  the  chief  feature  of  which  was  the  '/.i'j- 
ijHrnt  or  lower,  a  huge  solid  mass  of  brickwork,  built  with 
receding  stages,  square  being  cmplaced  on  square,  so  as  to 
form  a  rude  pyramid,  on  the  top  of  which  the  shrine  was 
placed.  The  number  of  stages  was  eight,  and  the  height 
of  the  tower,  according  to  Strabo,  was  about  600  feet. 
"When  wo  turn,"  says  G.  Rawlinson,  "from  this  picture 
of  the  past  to  contemplate  the  present  condition  of  the 
localities,  we  are  at  first  struck  with  astonishment  at  the 
small  traces  which  remain  of  so  vast  and  wonderful  a  me- 
tropolis. The  broad  walls  of  Babylon  are  utterly  broken 
down."  God  has  "  swept  it  with  the  besom  of  destruction." 
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(Isaiah  xiv.  'I'-':.)  <>n  its  silo  arc  M-ihlo  nr>  pillar-,  arches, 
or  ruins  in  the  common  .!.•<  -'(it  ;if  ion  of  the  term,  hut  flic 
traveller  finds  here  iniuiy  heaps  or  mounds,  mime  <if  which 

•  •f  <<niiriiiiiil.i  Kize,  scattered  over  the  |ilain.  -o  u-  I" 
verifv  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  "  Uahvloii  -hall  become 
heaps"  (chap.  It.).  Between  the  "heaps  "the  soil  is  ill 
manv  places  tilled  with  i)l'  pottery  and  bricks. 

and  ini|it  <  :n:iti-d  unh  nitre,  indicating  that  it  wa 

red  with  houses.  Prominent  union'.:  tin'  remains  "I 
Babylon  in  thu  linliil  iiiiiilinl.  n  pile  of  brickwork  about 

IIM  feet  hi'_'h.  uhich  is  -up) I  to  In'  the  ruins  "I'the 

temple  of  Uellis.  Tin-  p;l!acc  of  N  clmch.id  mv /a  r  i-idelt- 
tilir.l  with  a  mound  which  the  lial!\''  \l.i>.-  call  /,'/  K'lir 

("  the  castle  "),  in  \\  h it'll   lire  1'iiuinl  tia_'i:  <-.\  -I.  r 

ramh,  1 arlhcnw.ire.    an. I    liri'-K-    of    eM-ellelit    quality 

i. ril  nitli  the    n:uiie  "!'    N '  >'"< hadii"//ar.     According 

to  M.  ll|i|iert.  several  .-labs  t'olinil  ill  the  Kasr  mound  bear 
tlio  following  inscription:  "lirind  palace  ot 
ne//ar,  king  of  Babylon,  '"ii  "I"  Naliopohissar,  who  walked 
ill  the  worship  of  .Velio  and  Meroilueh  his  lords."  About 
u  mill's  S.  W.  ol'  Ililhih  is  a  niiiieil  building  whieh  the  na- 
tives rail  ll.rs  i-\  iniriHiil.  whirh,  savs  <J.  Kaulin-on. 
"strikes  moderns  ujth  more  a  Inii?  at  imi  than  any  other 
now  existing  ill  the  ennntry."  It  eon-istcd  of  se\  en  re- 
ceding sta'.'e-.  representing  the  s,.\en  planetary  s|iheri-s. 
IIM'I  I  r.ainted  with  tl  different  color.  The  first 

or  ba  EG  was  a  square,  each  side  of  which 

nrcil  'll'l  feet:  the  second  sta^e  was  'J.'IO  feet  square,  and 
hail  a  vertical  height  of  Ji;  feet:  the  third  stage  was  188 
feet  s,|uare  an. I  mi  feet  hi'.'h  :  the  fourth  stage  was  14fl  feet 
square:  ami  the  others  dimmi-hed  in  a  similar  ratio.  From 
flic  ruin-. .I'  lla'-ylon  successive,  generations  obtained  nm- 
ll  with  which  Seleucia,  Ciesinhon,  and  other  great 

\  ere  linilt. 

Iliiinri/.  . \hoiit  1270  B.  f.  the  Assyrian  kings  became 
masters  of  Chiilda'a  or  Babylonia,  of  which  Babylon  was 
the  capital.  This  country  was  afterwards  ruled  by  an 
Assyrian  dynasty  of  kin1.--,  who  reigned  at  liabylon.  and 
sometimes  vvni:ed  war  against  those  who  reigned  iu  As  \  riu 
proper.  \t  oi  her  times  the  kings  of  liabylon  were  tribu- 
tary lo  tho-c  of  \  --\  na.  Several  centuries  elapsed  in  which 
the  historv  of  Babvlon  i-  almo-r  a  blank.  In  the  time  of 
Ti'.'hith  pile-  •  r  ..I  '  A--y  i'i:i.  N:il'."i:i-  -:ir  :i  -ceniled  the  throne 
of  Babylon  in  717  1!.  ('.  He  is  celebrated  for  the  chrono- 
logical era  which  hears  his  name,  ami  which  began  in  717 
B.  ('.  About  7l!i>,  M' M>  in- li  I  ilalan  lie  ame  king  of  liaby- 
lon. ami  sent  ambassadors  to  Hczckiah,  king  of  Judah  (see 
1.'  Kings  \\.  ami  Isiiinh  x\xi\.|.  A  few  years  later  Sargon, 
king  nf  \-syria.  defeat eil  a  ml  i  let  ll  n  UH"!  Meroilai'h-halailan. 
Senna"hcriii  coinpleteil  the  s;ili|ect  ion  of  l!:i  !ivlun,  which  he 
annexeil  to  tin-  Assyrian  empire  alumt  it'.MI  B.C.  The  oon- 
i|ucst  of  Nineveh  and  the  subversion  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire', which  »as  ell'eeteil  about  C.L'.')  B.  C.  by  Cyaxsres  the 
Mcile  ami  hi*  ally  Nabopolnssar.  the  rebellious  governor 
of  Maliylon.  nubled  the  la'ter  to  fiiiind  the  Babylonian 
empire,  which  was  the  fourth  of  Hawlinson's  "Five  Great 
Monarchies."  and  included  the  valley  of  tho  Euphrates, 
Su-i:ina.  S\  ria.  and  Palestine.  His  reign  lasted  about 
twenty  one  years,  and  .  h  pacific,  as  the  history 

of  it  is  neaviv  a  bhink  :  but  in  li.i.i  It.  C.  his  army  defeated 
Nc.-i,.  kin'.:  of  Kg\|it,  who  had  invaded  Syria.  He  was 
ded  by  his  more  t'amous  son.  Nebuchadnezzar  (604 
I1,,  i  i.  who  was  the  greatest  of  the  kings  of  Babylon.  Ao- 
lotnliiig  to  (I.  liawlinson,  "  It  too  much  to  say 

that  but  for  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Babylonians  would  have 
had  no  phi.-:'  in  history.  At  any  rate,  their  actual  place  is 
owin^  altnii-:  entirely  to  this  prince,  who  to  the  military 
Talents  nf  an  able  general  added  a  grandeur  of  artistic  con- 


•eption  ami  a  skill  in  con-true'  inn  which  place  him  on  a 
iar  with  the  greatest  builders  of  antiquity."  Our  records 
id'  his  hislorv  are  derived  ahno.-l  entirely  from  the  Ifible — 
i'.  .  .  the  Si nd  liook  of  Kings,  Second  Chronicles.  Jere- 
miah, and  Daniel,  /.edekiiili.  king  of  .Iinlah.  having  re- 
Millcl.  Ne'iu'-h'idmv.y.ar  captured  .leni-alnn  about  .V-s 

.  burned   the   great    temple  of  Sol n,   :md   carried 

auav  thc.li'U-'  as  dapti  l.m.      I  S«-e  II  \  in  I.OMSII 

( '  i  IT  I  \' IT  v.)     He  also  took  Tyre  and  conquered  Kgypt.  and 
became  without  doubt  the  nmst   powerful  monarch  of  hi- 
time.      Ill'  promoted  the  Hebrew  prophet  Daniel  to  th 
ond  place  in  the  kingdom.    (  For  an  account  of  his  cha- 
his  marvellous  experience,  his  loss  ,,f  reason,  and  hi- 
ration,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  liook  of   Daniel.)      lie 
died  in  .'nil   B.C.,  and  was  •.uccceded  by  his  son.  K\  il-mero- 

diieh,  who  reigned  only  two  year".      Xal adius  (or  l,aby- 

nctust.  \\ho  liccamo  king  in  666  I'-.  I'.,  formed  an  alliance 
with  Cro'sus  against  Cyrus  the  tireat.  He  a]. pears  m  have 
shared  the  royal  power  with  his  SOn  Beldhazzar,  whose 
mother  wa-  a  daughter  of  Nebuehndnez/ar.  Cyrus  be 

i  lialixlon.  which  he  took  by  stratai-em  in  .V!*  B.  C., 
and  with  tlie  death  of  Bclslnuznr,  whom  the  Persians 
killed,  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  ceased  to  exist.  Alexan- 


der the  (in-at  died   in   ):.ibv  I,.,,.  » Inch  he  had  i..  beted  a» 

'In     capital    of   his    empire.       I  See    Hi.  II.  Ull    the 

Ituins   of   Babylon."   Isjs.    S;r    |t     |^     |.,,,.TM, 
1.  \l  vim.  "  .Nine!  fh   and    lial.\lon;"    K  «»  i.i\sii>.  ••  1 1 
"in-."  1866  :    U  vu  i  iv~o\.  ••  |  ,   ,)„ 

nt   Ka-lern  U  m  Id."  I  ,  i.  in  ;(  vol»., 

1S71  :   -Ml..'.  -  in  Chald  , 

Hi  i  1-1  ii  nv  II.  Ii.  lliii  B 

lillll'ylon,  ii  jiosl  villaL'e  and   town-hip  ol    - 
\.   \ ..  i-  on    South    I'.ay.  and    on    the   South    S" 
I.  "i_-  Island.     It  contaii 

Hid    I    weekly  paper.       It 

I  -land  I'V  i  and  i-  famed  for 
the  -ahlbritv  ol  it.  , -lunate,  and  much  Ireiiliented  us  .1 

m.  r  resort.      Pup.  nf  village.   IL"J... 

II.   l.n  iv..-:  .s.   Iji.  ••  MI.V  u  ." 

Ilflbylo'iiiu,  or  <  lulld.i   a.  an   ancient   country  of 

\-i:i.  uhich  the  Scripture-  call  "the  land  nnd 

"the  land  of  the  Chaldec-."      It  coincided  nearly  with  the 

.nia  proper  u.i-  a  part  of  the 

great    Mcsopotamian    plain,   and    wa-    that    alluvial 
uhich  int»  i  \talcan  desert  and  the  river 

Tigris,  nnil  was  situated  on   Loth   sidi  s  of  the   Kuphralen. 
i    fioiil    the    I'er-ian    linlf  north  ne-tward  inure 
than  8  ml   had  an  area  of  about  l!:;.lii'(i  squiire 

mibs.     The  di-tai  -.  and  the  area  about 

30,1 square  miles  :  bnt  the  I'er-ian  linlf  then  ran  up  120 

miles  farther  than  now.  The  great  and  almost 
cal  features  of  this  level  region  were  the  rivers  Knphratcn 
and  Tigris,  the  former  of  which  U  navigable  about  1200 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  receives  no  tributaries  from  the 
rigtit  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  for  a  distance  of  1000 
miles  or  more,  and  few  from  the  h-lt.  except  the  Tigris,  so 
that  its  volume  diminishes  as  it  approaches  the  sea.  The 
plain  through  which  it  passes  is  a  dead  level,  and  remark  - 

I  able-  for  its  featureless  character.     The  fertility  of  its  M»il 

I  iu  ancient  times  was  proverbial.  "  of  all  count ries  that 
wo  know,"  says  Herodotus.  "  there  is  none  that  is  so  fruit- 
ful in  grain,  of  which  it  yields  commonly  two  hundred 
fold."  Tho  soil  was  irrigated  by  canals,  and  u  a-  well  cul- 
tivated. The  date-palm  flourished  hero,  and  furni-hcd 
several  products  of  great  value.  Babylonia  was  favorably 
situated  for  commerce,  and  her  people  were  among  the 

i  most  commercial  nations  of  the  ancient  world.     The  • 
lonians — the  Chaldu-ans  of  the  Hebrew  prophets — were  a 
mixed  race,  in  which  the  dominant  e'ement  HII<  Semitic. 

I  They  were  distinguished  for  their  intellectual  ability,  their 
high  civilisation,  and  martial  spirit.  Their  "  wisdom  and 
learning"  arc  attested  by  the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Jl 
miah  :  "  Thy  wisdom  and  thy  knowledge,  it  hath  pen 
thee"  (Isaiah  xlvii.  10).  The  luxury  of  the  Babylonians 
is  often  censured  by  both  sacred  and  profane  writers.  The 
t'haldieans  excelled  other  ancient  nations  in  astronomy, 
and  were  especially  addicted  to  the  study  of  astrology. 
They  attained  superior  skill  in  architecture,  although  they 
had  no  better  material  than  brick.  Two  of  their  structures, 
tho  walls  of  Babylon  ami  the  "  hanging  garden."  were 

!  reckoned  among  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World.  Their 
grand  temples  and  palaces  were  built  of  kiln-dried  bricks 
of  square  form,  and  very  hard  and  durable.  The  lim-.-t 
quality  of  brick  was  yellow.  Brick  or  clay  was  also  the 
material  on  which  they  wrote  and  made  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions. Agriculture  and  commerce  were  tho  chief  occupa- 
tions of  these  people,  who  also  excelled  in  the  manufacture 
of  textile  fabrics  and  carpets.  The  Babylonian  empire, 
which  was  the  fourth  of  the  live  great  Oriental  monarchic.., 
included,  besides  Bal iv Ionia  proper,  Susiana  (Kl. 
potamia,  Svria.  Palestine,  Idumca,  and  part  of  Arabia. 
(For  an  outline  of  its  history  see  BAIIVI.OX.)  The  govern- 
ment was  a  loose  organization  of  provinces  under  i 
princes,  who  paid  tribute,  but  frequently  revolted  against 
the  sovereign,  who  failed  to  win  the  affect  ion  of  the  subject 
nations.  "Babylonian  civilization 

II  differed  in  miinv  respect-  fiom    \--yiian.  to  which,  how- 
ever, it  approached  more  nearly  than  to  any  other  known 
type.     [U  advantages  over  the  lajrUawi  .-reater 
orlginaliti                         literary  character,  and  itscompara- 
tivc  width  and  flexibility.  .  .  .  Babylonia,  to  far  as  we 
know,  drew  her  store-  from  no  foreign  country.     To  i 
Ionia,  far  more  than  to  Egypt,  we  owe  the  art  and  learning 
of  the  (ireeks.     It  was  from'                     '  trom  Egypt,  Ukal 
lire derived  her  architecture,  her  sculpture,  her  science, 

i  her  philosophy — in  a  word,  her  intellectual  life." 

KKVISKP  m   R.  I).  IlnvncocK. 

Babylo'nish  Captiv'ity.    In  the  Hebrew  snercd  his- 

tnrv  there  occurs  frequent  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  Is- 

icd  away  captive  to  Babylon.      It  was  a 

•   the  policy  of  the  kiiiL-  !"n  to 

transport  a  large  part  nt  the  population  ot  ,..,1.  pi.  icd  coun- 

nd  plant  them  in  a  distant  part  of  the  empire.    One 
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liabyroussa. 


poliiical  object  of  this  deportation  was  the  more  easy  gov- 
ernment of  a  people  separated  from  locnl  traditions  and 
associations.  The  captives  were  not  enslaved  or  treated 
with  severity,  luit  they  enjoyed  probably  the  same  priv- 
ileges as  the  other  subjects  of  the  empire,  and  some  of  them 
were  raised  to  the  highest  official  positions.  Salmon  took 
Samaria  in  721  B.  C..  and  carried  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel 
away  to  Assyria.  The  great  Babylonish  captivity  of  the 
Jews  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  in  5SG 
B.  C.  deposed  Zedckiah,  king  of  Judah,  burned  the  temple 
lit  .lerusalem,  and  transported  the  .lews  to  Dabylon.  The 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  by  the  permission  of  Cyrus 
the  (ireat,  returned  to  Palestine  about  53li  li.  C.,  but  the 
other  ten  tribes  remained  in  exile,  and  disappeared  from 
hiMorv.  Tlie  seventy  years  are  reekoned  from  litl.">,  t  he 
date  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  first  invasion,  when  l)aniel  and 
his  friends  were  earned  captive. 

Babyrous'sa  ( Iliibyrouma  alfurut),  an  animal  of  the 
lu'i;  family,  is  a  native 
of  lio/nco,  Java,  and  the 
Molucca  Islamic  It  is 
remarkable  for  the  long 
tusks  (if  the  upper  jaw. 
\\hich  are  curved  back- 
ward and  resemble  horns. 
Its  legs  are  more  slender 
than  those  of  the  hog. 

Bacchana'lia  (call- 
ed by  the  Greeks  Dio- 
n//«iVi),  the  feasts  and  or- 
gies of  the  votaries  of  Bacchus  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans.  On  account  of  the  licentious  practices  and 
drunkenness  which  prevailed  on  these  occasions,  they  were 
prohibited  by  the  Roman  senate  in  186  B.  C.  In  modern 
language  the  term  is  applied  to  wild  revels  and  intemperate 
feasts. 

Ilacchantcn.    See  APPENDIX. 

Bacchan'tes  [the  plural  of  bae'cftan*,  the  present  part, 
of  the  Latin  verb  bar  <7<or,  to  "revel  "or  "riot  ], the  Latin 
term  for  those,  whether  male  or  female,  who  joined  in  the 
orgies  of  Bacchus  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Their  conduct  was  very  disorderly.  They  danced,  swung 
about  the  thyrsus,  and  made  a  great  noise.  According  to 
an  ancient  poetical  legend,  Orpheus  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
some  female  Bacchantes. 

liac'chns  [Gr.  Banjos],  the  god  of  wine,  was  called 
DIONYSUS  by  the  Greeks,  and  sometimes  LIBER  by  the  Ro- 
mans. He  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semcle, 
or,  according  to  one  tradition,  of  Amman,  king  of  Libya, 
and  Amalthea.  He  taught  men  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and 
first  produced  from  grapes  an  intoxicating  drink.  His 
worship  was  spread  over  many  countries  of  the  world,  and 
the  myth  of  Bacchus  was  variously  modified  by  different 
peoples.  Bacchus  is  usually  represented  as  an  effeminate 
young  man,  crowned  with  vine  or  ivy  leaves,  with  a  tlii/r*n* 
in  his  hand.  His  votaries  carried  sticks  or  stares  called 
t/ii/i-x!  (sing,  tli  i/rfni),  which  were  bound  with  leaves  of  the 
ivy  and  vine.  He  is  said  to  have  performed  a  successful  ex- 
pedition to  India.  The  Greek  festivals  in  honor  of  Bacchus 
were  called  Uiunysia.  (See  BACCHANALIA  and  BACCHANTES.) 

JSacli,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  German  family  which 
for  upwards  of  two  centuries  was  distinguished  for  musical 
talent  and  produced  more  than  fifty  distinguished  artists. — 
VKIT  BACH,  the  founder  of  the  family,  was  a  native  of  Pres- 
burg,  in  Hungary,  and  emigrated  to  Thuringia  about  IfiOO. 
Besides  the  great  JOHANN  SEBASTIAN  (1685-1750),  other 
eminent  members  of  the  family  were  JOHANN  CuiiisTiAN, 
called  the  "  Milanese  Bach  "  (1735-82) ;  Jon  ANN  CHHISTOPH 
(1643—1708),  with  his  sons  JOHANN  CHRISTOPH  and JOHANN 
NIKOLAUS;  also  KARL  I'HILIPP  EMANUEL  (1714-88)  and 
WILIIKLM  FRIEIJMANN  (1710-84). 

Bach  (JOHANN  SEBASTIAN),  youngest  son  of  Johann 
Ambrosias,  court-musician  of  Eisenach,  born  there  Mar. 
21,  1685,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  remarkable  family 
of  BACH,  and  one  of  the  great  musicians  of  the  world.  A 
North  German  and  a  Protestant,  he  was  a  patriarch  and 
founder  of  German  music,  and  has  been  not  inaptly  termed 
the  Albert  Diircr  of  his  art.  An  extraordinary  talent, 
united  with  enthusiasm  and  tireless  industry,  made  his 
whole  long  life,  from  childhood  on,  a  career  of  acquisition 
and  greatness.  Early  throwing  aside  the  traditions  of  the 
Italian  school,  he  penetrated  by  severe  study  the  secrets 
of  musical  science,  sought  the  boldest  masters,  and  pursued 
the  most  rigorous  methods.  Music  in  every  style  inter- 
ested him — instruments  of  all  kinds,  hut  the  organ  was  his 
great  delight.  He  walked  miles,  as  a  boy.  to  hear  a  mas- 
ter's  performance  on  that  instrument.  Such  abilitv  and 
enthusiasm  were  recognized  from  the  first.  Bach  was 
spared  the  struggle  with  poverty,  and  rapidly,  by  his  own 
efforts,  rose  to  eminence.  He  had,  till  his  voice  became 


manly,  sung  treble  in  a  choir  at  Liineburg ;  at  eighteen  ho 
was  a  violinist  at  the  court  of  Weimar:  at  twenty  he  filled 
the  place  of  organist  at  Arnstadt ;  at  twenty-one  he  was 
at  Miihlhausen  ;  at.  twenty-two  he  was  at  Weimar  again  as 
court-organist;  seven  years  later  he  resigned  that  most 
honorable  position  for  that  of  concert-master  to  the  duke, 
an  office  demanding  high  capacity,  imposing  varied  re- 
sponsibilities, and  offering  rich  opportunity  for  study  and 
practice  in  composition.  His  industry  at  this  period  was 
nwrvellous.  Here,  however,  his  stay  was  short.  In  1723 — 
in  the  mean  time  be  had  passed  six  years  as  chapel-master 
to  the  court  at  Kothcn,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt- 
Kiithen — the  city  authorities  of  Leipsie  chose  him  to  the 
place  of  musical  director  of  the  St.  Thomas  School ;  he  was 
thirty-eight  years  old.  Here  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  twent  \  - 
seven  years,  he  lived,  honored  and  happy,  in  the  bosom  of 
a  large  family,  for  he  had  ten  sons,  all  musicians — beloved 
by  numerous  pupils,  ami  occupied  with  the  art  he  had  done 
so  much  to  create.  Died  at  Lcipsic  July  28,  1750. 

Bach's  compositions  were  numerous,  original,  and  in 
many  styles.  He  wrote  for  voice  and  instrument — for  or- 
chci-tra,  organ,  pianoforte,  instruments  of  wood  and  metal, 
himself  being  a  performer  on  them  all.  He  wrote  for 
sacred  occasions  masses,  oratorios,  concerted  pieces  of 
every  kind;  his  preludes,  fugues,  cantatas  arc  famous; 
but  his  stately  genius  unbent  at  festive  occasions,  births, 
and  weddings ;  and  even  comedy  was  not  out  of  his  range. 
In  nearly  every  field  of  his  art  he  was  a  discoverer — in 
some  he  was  a  prophet  of  future  discoveries.  The  fame 
of  Bach  has  been  increasing  since  his  death.  For  genera- 
tions to  come  they  who  would  study  the  difiieult  science  of 
music  will  go  to  him,  as  students  of  literature  or  painting 
go  to  the  grand  masters.  0.  B.  FROTIIINGHAM. 

Bachc  (ALEXANDER  DALLAS),  LL.D..  a  distinguished 
cdncaliir  and  scientist,  born  July  19,  1806.  died  Feb.  17, 
J8(i".  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  great-grandson  of  licnjumin 
Franklin,  received  his  higher  education  at  the  V.  8.  .Mili- 
tary Academy,  where  he  graduated  in  1  S2o  at  the  head  of 
his  class.  After  serving  there  as  assistant  professor  for  one 
year,  and  on  military  engineering  duty  for  two  tnore,  be 
was  called  to  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemis- 
try in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  position  lie 
filled  with  great  success  for  eight  years,  during  which  he 
was  also  constantly  engaged  upon  scientific  researches  in 
physics  ami  chemistry,  and  as  member  of  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute conducted  important  experiments  on  steam-boiler 
explosions  and  kindred  matters.  In  1836  he  was  appointed 
president  of  Girard  College,  then  about  to  be  organized, 
and  went  to  Europe  to  study  the  systems  of  education  and 
methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  adopted  there.  His 
report  on  education  in  Europe  (1839),  embodying  the  re- 
sults of  his  studies,  has  done  very  much  to  improve  the 
theory  and  art  of  education  in  America.  The  Girard  Col- 
lege not  being  ready  to  go  into  operation,  Bache  undertook 
the  organization  of  the  school-system  of  Philadelphia: 
after  accomplishing  which  be  resumed  his  old  chair  at  the 
university.  He  established  at  Girard  College,  and  during 
five  years  directed,  a  magnctical  and  meteorological  i 
vatory,  supported  by  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  The  results  of  these  ohserva- 
tions.  which  were  made  in  correspondence  with  other  ob.-i  i 
vations  in  different  countries,  have  largely  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  In  1*43  lie  »as  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  coast  survey,  ^hiih 
important  position  he  filled  to  the  end  of  his  life,  display  - 
ing  the  highest  administrative  ability,  combined  \vith  all 
the  scientific  knowledge  requisite  for  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  that  important  work.  By  the  confidence  with 
which  he  inspired  the  government  he  was  enabled  largely 
to  increase  the  scale  of  expenditure  for  the  survey,  result- 
ing in  a  still  greater  ratio  of  progress.  He  omitted  no  op- 
portunity of  securing  for  science  the  collateral  results  that 
could  be  gathered  during  the  prosecution  of  the  work  ;  he 
organized  a  systematic  exploration  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  an 
extended  series  of  tidal  observations,  on  the  magnetism  of 
the  earth,  on  the  direction  of  the  winds,  and  instituted  re- 
searches in  regard  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  within  sound- 
ings, and  the  forms  of  animal  life  existing  there.  His  an- 
nual reports  to  Congress  arc  a  monument,  not  only  of  his 
administration,  but  also  of  his  personal  investigations  in 
regard  to  the  subjects  named,  and  many  others  connected 
witli  the  improvement  of  methods  of  geodesy.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  direction  of  the  coast  survey.  Prof.  Bache  had, 
«.«•  nfiri,,,  charge  of  the  construction  of  standard  weights 
and  measures  for  the  U.  S.,  and  was  a  member  of  the  light- 
house hoard.  As  a  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
from  1846  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  had  a  large  share  in 
shaping  its  operations.  During  the  civil  Avar  he  was  active 
as  a  member  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  in  directing 
the  resources  of  the  coast  survey  to  the  assistance  of  the 
naval  and  military  forces.  When,  in  1863,  the  National 
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my  "I"   Sciences  was  organized  by  Congress,   I'rnf. 

Haehe,  as  tin-  acknowledged    leader  of  science  in  th- 
try,  was  elected   its  president  ;   nor  wen    his  dirl  ingnislied 
tokiiowlodgod  aKi  <  .1  by 

his   elerti'.n    In    11 1 1  •  Ml '  H  -  |s  1 1  i  | .   of  lllr    I t    J  1 |. 1  In  i  I!  '•  II I     -'" 

1.. ..lies  of  Miirope.    Prof.  l;a<-ho  married  Mi-s  Nancy  ' 
l-'owl.-r  •>>'  Newport,  lull  had  IKI  I—in-.     Hi-  li-l't  his  prnpeity 

in  trust  to   tin1    National    \cadcm.v  of  Sciences.  III.-    in 

In    !H-    de\i.lcd  tu  i. '-.arches    in  physical    S'-ience.       Pied    a! 

Ncwpnrt,  K.  I.,  ut'tcr  a  lingering  illness,  mi   the   !71h  of 

Kdi.,  I  Mi".  .1.   10.   Ull.iiAllll. 

Bnchc  (  BKV.I  A  MIX  Fit  VVKI.IN  i,  an  Aini-rii-an  journalist, 

son  nl'  Iti.-hard  Pa. -he.  noticed  below,  was  born  in  Philadcl- 
|iliia  Aug.  I'-'.  1711!'.  Hi-  "i-nt  i"  Fnropc  with  Dr.  Frank- 

lin.  I  while  tln-ri-  h  a  rued  prin  tin  IT  and  t\  p.-  lounding  in 

tin-  famous  establishment  of  Pidot  Pi-others.  After  hi;*  re- 
turn ho  established  a  paper  called  the  *'  Uoneral  Adver- 
tiser." tin1  intliii-nee  of  vvliieh  was  in  opposition  In  Ihi-  :td- 
minis'rations  of  Washington  and  Adams.  Died  Sept.  10, 

Bnchc  (FKANKI.IN).  M.  li.,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  WM 

liorn  in  I'iiilad.-lphia  Oct.  25,  17'.iL'.      II.-  graduated  at  the 

i  sit  y  of  Pennsylvania  in  1810.    Unpublished  a  "  Sys- 

t. 'in  of   Ch. -mi-try  for    tin-    I  si-    of   Student-   of   Medi.-ine" 

I  - 11,'  .  I,,    aim    pinfe-siir  of  chemistry  in  the  Philadelphia 

Collect-  ot"  Pharmacy  in  IS^l,  and  obtained  the  sani.-  chair 

ul  tin-  .l.-tVi-i son   .Medical  College  in  1841.     Ho  was  one  of 

the  authors  of  Wood   and    Pa -he's  "  Dispensatory  of  the 

I'll  it  ed  Stales.",,  work  of  much  ini-rit  and  an  acknowledged 

standard  of  authority.     Ui<-d  M:ir.  19,  1864. 

Bncho  (liKonriK  M.),  U.  S.  N.,  born  Nov.  12.  1S4H.  in 
the  I  list  rirt  of  Columbia,  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy 
in  1  Min.  lu-i-aini-  a  I irn truant  in  [siii',  and  a  lieutenant-com- 
mander in  IM'.ti.  lie  commanded  the  iron-clad  Cincinnati 
din-inn  her  various  engagements  on  the  Mississippi  Hiver, 
and  until  she  was  sunk  by  the  Vicksburg  batteries  May  27, 
I  M;:;.  Hi  -  rondii.-t  in  this  last  affair  elicited  the  admira- 
tion of  Admiral  Porter  and  General  Sherman,  and  the  sec- 
retary of  the  navy,  tJ  idcon  Welles,  in  his  "  letter  of  thanks 
to  Lieutenant-Commander  Hachc."  says:  "Amidst  an  in- 
it  and  shell,  even  when  the  fate  of  the  ves- 
-.-1  liad  be.-n -e  i  led,  and  de-tnic'ion  hot h  from  the  elements 
and  the  enemy  was  threatened,  the  officers  and  men  appear 
to  have  stood  bravely  at  their  posts ;  and  it  id  a  proud 
record  of  the  Cincinnati  that  when  her  last  moments  came 
-In-  wont  down  with  the  colors  nailed  to  the  mast.  It  is 
with  no  ordinary  pleasure  that  I  express  to  you,  and  to  the 
surviving  otlieers  and  crow  of  the  Cincinnati,  the  depart- 
ment's appreciation  of  your  bravo  conduct."  He  was  in 
command  of  a  little  squadron  of  three  vessels,  the  Tyler, 
the  Nanmkeag.  and  Fawn,  in  the  very  spirited  action  of 
June  2-1,  I  Mil,  nt  Clarendon,  Ark. .where  in  forty-five  min- 
nti--  he  drove  the  enemy  from  their  battery  of  seven  guns, 
eiptnring  guns,  ammunition,  and  stores.  He  was  in  both 
attacks  on  Fort  Fisher,  and  led  the  men  of  the  Powhatan 
in  the  naval  assault  on  the  fort  Jan.  15, 1865,  where  ho  was 
wounded  in  the  right  shoulder.  Referring  to  this  assault, 
I:.-. ir  Admiral  Porter,  in  his  despatch  of  Jan.  28,  1865,  says: 
••  Nowhere  in  the  annals  of  war  have  officers  and  sailors 
undertaken  so  desperate  a  service.  The  names  of  some  of 
these  iiilicers  will  be  found  on  record  on  the  files  of  the  de- 
partment, among  which  those  of  Lieutenant-Commander 
T.  i>.  Selfridge  and  Lieutenant  George  M.  Bacho  will  be 
found  must  conspicuous." 

FOXIIAI.I.  A.  PARKKR,  U.  S.  N. 

Bache  (H.VRTMAN).  an  American  officer,  great-gran 
of  Dr.  Franklin,  burn  Sept.  :i,  1  T'.is,  at  Philadelphia.  Pa.. 
graduated  at   West  Point  in  ISIS,  colonel  of  engineers  Mar. 
;-.  I  M;:;,  served  chiefiy  as  topographical  engineer  on  sun  evs 
foreoast  defence,  naval  depot-,  h  irbiir  and   river  inn 
incuts,  roads,  and  canals,  and  for   lighthouse  sites  |S|S-|7, 
in  constructing  lirandywine   screw-pile   lighthouse  and  ice 
harbor.  Del..  |S|S-.",1,  on  engineer  boftrdl   I1-  >'^    .">.">,  as  light  - 
hmise    engineer    IS.iL'    7".   in    charge    of  military    roa  : 
Pacific  coast    1  s.".."i-."iS,  in  topographical    loin-ail.  'Washing- 
ton,  1).  ('..  isiil  -1.2.  in  charge   lit;  I,  and  member  of  light- 
house   hoard    1st'.:.'- 70.      Pecainc    bi-evet     hriiradier-g.-neni  1 
U.S.A.  Mar.  I:1,.  I  Mi  j,  for  long,  faithful,  ninl  meritorious 
services,  and  retired  from  acti\e  <.-i  \  ice  May7,18C".     Died 
Oct.  8,  1S72,  at  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  ngel  71.' 

<!i-.oi;i;i--.  W.  (i  i.i.i  M,  U.  S.  Army. 

BlU'hc  i  Kirn  \i!i>>.  an  F.nglishman.  born  Sept.  11!.  17-7. 
emigrated  to  the  I'.  S..  and  in  I7li7  married  Sarah,  only 
daughter  of  lienjamin  Franklin,  lie  became  postmaster- 
g.-neral  of  the  U.  S.  in  1776.  Died  in  July,  1811. 

Hnchc  (S  MI  in),  wife  of  Richard  Hache.  noticed  above, 

and  only  daughter  of  I)r.  r.niianiin  Franklin,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  Sept.  11.1711.  She  was  a  very  accomplished 
la  ly,  and  was  distinguished  for  her  efforts  to  relieve  the 


lick  and  disabled  soldiers  of  the  Revolution.  Died  Oct.  5, 
1808, 

Hiirh'mun  I.I.HIM.  I>.  p..  I.I..P..  an  Am.n.iui  . 
nili-t.  born  in  Pnteli,-.  e,,..  \.  ^  .. 

Jiaitor  of  a   lierman    Lutheran  church  at  ('baric-Inn. 
I.    contributed  t"  Andnbon's  great  wort, 
and  wrote  the  principal  part  of  the  work  on  the.|Uiidi 
of   North  America,  which  wan   illustrated  by  Amliibon  and 
his  eons.       l  -.Ihi-r  works    is  ••  I 

tien.ra   an:  to  the    Poctrineof  tbc 

I'nity  of  the  Human   Kace"  i.  I  -.,!,.      p,,.|  Feb.  L'.i,   I 

Kach'llillt,  a  Russian  town,  in  the  pro\  incc  of  Fl 
inoslav.  127  miles  S.  K.  of  Kharkov.  In  the  \ieinr 
large  coal-mines.  It  inannla.tni.-s  mn. -h  tallow,  and  i«  a 

1  for  meat  and  grain.      Pop.  10,482. 
Back  (Sir  Cr..ii..i  i.  F.  R.  S.,  D.  C.  L.,an  English  nari- 

.  born   in   Stoekport    Xm.ii,  1796.     He  ace j 

1  dm  Franklin  on  his  Arctic  voyage  in  1819,  and  in 
Ix;:;  commanded  an  cxpediti-  la  search  ot  Capt. 

Ho-s.      He    \\mte   an    ace. ninl  of  this    voyage,  entitled   "A 
Narrative  of  the  Expedition  along  the  Shores  ot  tin-  Arctic 
Ocean  in  is::.;  :;(."     He  became  an  admiral  in  1867. 
Back  Creek,  a  township  of  Frederick  co.,Va.    P.  1895. 

Back  Creek,  a  township  of  Randolph  ......  N.  C.    Pop. 

1212. 

Back'gammon,  a  game  of  combined  skill  and  chance, 
played  upon  a  peculiar  board  or  table  with  men  and  with 
die.-.  The  men  arc  of  two  colors,  and  the  table  in  di\  i.h.I 
into  two  compartments,  each  with  two  sets  of  points,  of 
which  there  are  twenty-four  in  all.  Upon  these  points  the 
men  are  placed  in  playing,  and  their  movements  arc  deter- 
mined by  throws  of  the  dice  alternately  made  by  each  p[ 
but  the  rules  of  the  game  arc  snch  that  much  skill  may  be 
exercised  in  executing  the  movements  of  the  men  as  indi- 
cated by  the  dice.  The  object  of  the  game  is  for  the  player 
to  bring  his  own  men  into  his  own  inner  table,  and  to  pre- 
vent his  adversary  from  doing  the  same.  There  are  several 
games  of  backgammon,  for  which  the  rules  are  given  in 
"  lloyh-'s  liamcs."  Haekgammon  is  a  very  an. 
ation,  and  is  by  many  authorities  said  to  have  originated 
in  England,  or  perhaps  in  ancient  Britain. 

ll:n  I.  hn\  •  i-ii,  orBakhuyHcn  ( I, IIWI.F),  a  celebrated 
Dutch  marine-painter,  born  at  Emden  Deo.  18,  1631.  II- 
WM  a  close  student  of  Nature,  and  often  ventured  out  to 
sea  during  storms.  His  paintings  are  said  to  express  the 
poetry  of  the  sea.  Among  his  works  is  a  marine  view 
whieh  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam  presented  to  Louis 
XIV.  of  Franco.  Died  in  1709. 

Back  Swamp,  a  township  of  Robeson  co.,  N.  C.  P.  800. 

Bnck'us  (AZF.L),  D.  D.,  a  nephew  of  Charles  Backus, 
noticed  below,  was  born  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Oct.  IS,  1765, 
graduated  at  Yale  I7s7.  in  1791  succeeded  Dr.  Bellamy  al 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Bethlehem,  Conn., 
in  1812  was  chosen  first  president  of  Hamilton  College,  and 
died  Dec.  9, 1817.  He  took  great  interest  in  political  ques- 
tions, was  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  a  successful  teacher 
and  disciplinarian.  He  published  only  a  few  sermons. 

Backnx  (CHARi.E.i),D.  D.,  was  born  at  Norwich,  Conn., 
Nov.  5,  1749,  graduated  at  Yale  1769,  was  settled  over  the 
Congregational  church  in  Somers,  Conn.,  in  1774, and  died 
there  Pec.  :iti.  1  s»:i.  For  many  years  he  was  accustomed 
to  receive  theological  students  into  his  family.  Nearly  fifty 
were  trained  by  him.  among  whom  were  Dr.  Woods  of 
\n .lover.  President  Moore  of  Anihcrst  College,  President 
..f  Hamilton  Collcge,and  several  other  distinguished 
men.  He  published  many  sermons. 

Backus  (Rev.  ISAAC),  born  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Jan.  9, 
171M.  ordained  pastor  of  a  Separatist  church  in  Titicut  (a 
parish  of  Hridircwatcr  and  Middleboro').  Mass..  April  l.'l, 
17  IS.  preached  in  Titicut  till  his  death,  which  oeeni  r,  .1  N..\. 
20,1806.  In  1751,  Mr.  Backus  cspmi-ed  Baptist  principles, 
and  Boon  became  one  of  the  most  active  and  influential 
ministers  of  that  denomination.  He  was  for  thirty-four 
a  trustee  of  Rhode  Island  College  (now  Brown  I'ni- 
\crsityi.  was  in  1774  agent  of  the  'Warren  K.  I.  Associa- 
tion to  advocate  before  Congress  oo,ual  privileges  for  all 
religious  denominations,  and  in  17ss  delegate  from  Middle 
boro'  to  the  Massachusetts  convention  which  ratified  the 
Federal  Constitution.  In  1777  s|  Mr.  liackus  published 
-•  \  lli.-torv  of  New  Kngland.  with  e-pccial  reference  to 
the  Baptists."  u  work  which  is  -tin  of  \alne  to  the  general 

student  of  the  hi.-tory  of  New   Kngland.  and  e-| ially  »o 

to  one  who  is  studying  the  p.  mm  of  the 

principles  of  religious  liberty  in  America.  A  new- edition 
(carefullv  edited  by  Prof.  David  M'cstnn  of  Madi-.-n  I'ni- 
\er-ity  ,  WM  published  by  tb- 

i  '.  nil.-.  Ma-s.,  in    1^71.  2  X"|s.  s\... 

Backus     .Isi    S...  P.  P.,  born  Fell.  17.  1S10,  at  Gran- 
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ville,  Washington  co.,  N.  Y.,  educated  at  Granvillc  Acad- 
emy and  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  pastor  of  Baptist  churches  in 
Groton,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  and  from  1802 
till  May,  1874,  was  an  earnest  and  efficient  secretary  of  the 
American  Baptist  Homo  Mission  Society. 

Karo'li,  ft  village  of  Italy,  near  Naples.  It  is  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  ViUa  Bauti,  which  was  the  scat  of  the 
country  residences  of  the  ancient  Romans.  Many  ruins 
are  found  here. 

Bacolor',  a  town  on  Luzon,  one  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  1'ainpangn.  It  is 
near  the  river  1'umpanga,  and  38  miles  N.  W.  of  Manila. 
Pop.  about  8500. 

Ba'con^  a  township  of  Vernon  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  813. 

Uncoil,  a  township  of  Charlotte  co.,  Va.     Pop.  3683. 

Karon  (EZEKIEL),  LL.D..  born  in  Stockbridge.  .M:.  --.. 
Sept.  I,  17711.  graduated  at  Yale  in  1791,  was  one  of  the 
chief-justices  of  the  Massachusetts  court  of  common  pleas 
in  1813,  first  comptroller  of  the  V.  S.  treasury  (1S13-15), 
ami  a  member  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts  (18(17-13). 
Died  at  ttica,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  18,  1870. 

Bacon  (FRANCIS),  [in  Latin  Francit'cai  liaco'iius], 
BAHOX  VEU'ILAM,  VISCOCXT  SAINT  ALBAXS,  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  modern  philosophers,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don Jan.  22.  lolil.  His  father.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  was 
lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  under  Elizabeth.  His  mother, 
a  lady  of  fine  talents,  whose  maiden  name  was  Anne 
Cookc,  was  a  sister  of  Mildred,  the  second  wife  of  Lord 
Burleigh.  Bacon,  soon  after  he  had  completed  his  twelfth 
year,  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  he  is  said  to  have  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  diligence  and  by  his  rapid  prog- 
ress in  his  studies.  While  at  the  university  he  conceived, 
it  is  said,  a  decided  dislike  to  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
as  it  was  then  taught  in  the  schools.  Soon  after  leaving 
Cambridge  he  visited  France,  in  order  to  acquire  the  French 
language  and  to  continue  his  studies  on  the  Continent,  but 
his  father's  death,  in  1579,  obliged  him  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. In  1582  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  became  in 
1589  member  of  Parliament,  and  in  1590  counsellor-extra- 
ordinary to  the  queen — a  distinction  almost  without  exam- 
ple for  one  so  young.  Ben  Jonson  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms  of  his  gifts  as  an  orator ;  he  tells  us  that  Bacon  "  com- 
manded when  he  spoke,  and  had  his  judges  angry  or  pleas- 
ed at  his  devotion.  No  man  had  their  affections  more  in 
his  power.  The  fear  of  every  man  that  heard  him  was, 
that  he  should  make  an  end."  Lord  Burleigh,  though  Ba- 
con's uncle  by  marriage,  appears  rather  to  have  retarded 
than  aided  the  promotion  of  his  nephew.  The  latter,  left 
wholly  to  his  own  exertions,  applied  himself  diligently  to 
his  profession,  and  at  length  acquired  a  lucrative  practice. 
He  became  in  1594  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  solicitor- 
general,  but  was  unsuccessful.  The  earl  of  Essex,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  conceived  a  warm  and  sincere  friendship  for 
Bacon,  in  order  to  console  him  under  his  disappointment 
made  him  a  present  of  an  estate  near  Twickenham  worth 
£1800  sterling,  which  in  real  value  was,  in  all  probability, 
nearly  if  not  quite  equal  to  five  times  that  number  of 
pounds  at  the  present  day. 

It  appears  to  have  been  Bacon's  aim  for  many  years  to 
acquire  a  fortune  by  a  wealthy  marriage.  He  paid  court 
to  a  rich  widow  by  the  name  of  Hatton,  but,  though  aided 
by  the  intercession  of  Essex,  who  was  then  in  great  favor 
at  court,  he  was  not  successful ;  which,  according  to  Ma- 
c-aulay,  was  a  very  fortunate  circumstance  for  Bacon.  The 
lady  afterwards  married  Bacon's  rival  and  enemy,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  and  "  did  her  best  to  make  him  as  miserable  as 
he  deserved  to  be."  When  Essex,  seduced  by  a  wild  and 
reckless  ambition,  embarked  on  those  schemes  which  after- 
wards led  to  his  death  on  the  block  (see  ESSEX),  Bacon  ap- 
pears to  have  used  whatever  influence  he  had  in  order  to 
mitigate  the  resentment  of  the  queen  a,gainst  her  misguided 
kinsman.  Unhappily  for  his  reputation,  he  was  induced  by 
the  desire  to  advance  his  interest  at  court — for  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  he  was  influenced  by  a  sense  of  duty — to 
abandon  the  office  of  intercessor,  and  to  take  an  active  and 
prominent  part  in  the  prosecution  of  his  former  friend. 
And  worse  still,  after  the  death  of  Essex,  in  order  to  vin- 
dicate the  conduct  of  the  queen,  he  employed  his  talents 
and  eloquence  to  blacken  the  character  of  his  benefactor. 
After  the  accession  of  James  I.,  Bacon  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  the  highest  favor  at  court.  He  was  knighted  be- 
fore the  king's  coronation.  His  law  practice  had  now  be- 
eimie,  if  not  very  extensive,  at  least  very  lucrative.  In 
1(506  he  married  Alice  Barnham,  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
London  merchant.  He  had  previously  been  appointed 
king's  counsel,  and  in  1607  he  was  made  solicitor-general. 
He  became  in  1613  attorney-general  and  a  member  of  the 
privy  council.  He  was  selected  by  the  king  as  his  agent 
to  conduct  the  prosecution  against  Peacham,  in  which 
affair  Bacon  is  accused  of  having  sought,  against  law 


and  justice,  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  the  judges  before 
the  case  came  up  for  trial.  Bacon  was  appointed  in  1617 
keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  in  January  of  the  ensuing 
year  he  was  made  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  the 
highest  civil  oflice  to  which  any  subject  could  then  attain. 
In  the  following  July  he  was  created  Baron  Verulam,  and 
admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers.  In  1619  he  be- 
came Viscount  Saint  Albans,  and  in  1620  published  his 
greatest  work,  the  NOVI;M  ORGANUM  (which  sec).  The 
cup  of  his  prosperity  and  fame  appeared  to  be  full  to 
overflowing,  but  a  great  reverse  was  near.  It  seemed  as 
if  Fate  bad  raised  him  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  greatness 
that  his  fall  might  be  the  more  tragic  and  more  conspic- 
uous, lie  was  accused  of  accepting  bribes  by  a  man  named 
Waynham,  against  whom  Bacon  had  decided  a  suit  in 
chancery.  A  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  case,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  of  Lords  as  the  only  legitimate  tribunal  for  trying 
it.  At  the  beginning  of  the  trial  Bacon  strongly  asserted 
his  innocence,  but  he  subsequently  abandoned  his  defence 
and  confessed  his  guilt.  He  was  sentenced  (May  3,  1621) 
to  pay  a  fine  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  and  to  be  imprisoned 
at  the  king's  pleasure.  James  was  disposed  to  show  him 
every  indulgence.  As  a  mere  form  he  was  sent  to  the 
Tower,  but  two  days  afterwards  he  was  set  at  liberty.  His 
tine  was  also  remitted,  and  he  was  allowed  an  income  of 
£  1 200,  a  sum  which  may  safely  be  pronounced  fully  equal  to 
jCiionu  at  the  present  day.  He  died  April  9,  1626,  and  left  no 
children.  Bacon's  celebrated  "Novum  Organum  "  and  his 
'•  ]>e  Augmentis  "  are  but  parts  of  a  more  extensive  work, 
entitled  "  Instauratio  Magna,"  or  "  Great  Restoration/'  so 
called  because  through  its  means  he  hoped  to  recall  Philos- 
ophy from  what  he  considered  the  vain  and  idle  speculations 
of  the  Aristotelian  school,  and  restore  her  to  her  true  and 
legitimate  office  of  interpreter  of  Nature.  Among  his  other 
works  should  be  mentioned  his  "Essays"  (first  published 
in  1597),  doubtless  the  most  popular  and  widely  read  of  all 
his  writings,  and  his  "De  Sapientia  Veterum  "  ("On  the 
Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,"  1(H)9),  of  which  a  good  transla- 
tion by  Sir  A.  Gorges  was  published  in  1619.  Although 
Bacon's  celebrity  as  an  author  may  be  said  to  rest  exclu- 
sively on  his  philosophical  writings  and  his  "  Essays,"  lie 
left  some  very  able  legal  treatises  ;  among  others  his  '•  His- 
tory of  the  Alienation  Office,"  which  Lord  Campbell  pro- 
nounces worthy  of  Hale.  "No  one,"  says  the  same  able 
critic,  "  ever  sat  in  Westminster  Hall  with  a  finer  judicial 
understanding;  no  one  ever  more  thoroughly  understood 
the  duties  of  a  judge."  In  person  Bacon  was  well  formed, 
but  not  robust,  of  a  middling  stature,  with  a  high  and 
broad  forehead,  his  countenance  conveying  the  impression 
both  of  intellectual  power  and  benevolence  of  disposition. 
In  society  he  is  said  to  have  been  "  a  most  delightful  com- 
panion, adapting  himself  to  company  of  every  degree, 
calling,  and  humor, .  .  .  bringing  out  with  great  effect  his 
unexhausted  stores  of  jests  new  and  old."  (Sec  MOXTAGVE, 
"  Life  of  Bacon,"  added  to  Bacon's  collected  works  :  Wii.- 
I.IAM  RAWI.KV,  "Life  of  Lord  Bacon"  (1658):  Si'i-:i>mxi;. 
"  Life  of  Bacon,"  in  his  very  complete  edition  of  Bacon's 
works  (4  vols.,  1861-68).)  '  J.  THOMAS. 

Bacon  (Jor.L  S.),  D.  D.,  born  in  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  in 

1801,  graduated  at  Hamilton   College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  in 
1826,  studied  theology  at  Newton,  Mass.,  was  successively 
president  of  Georgetown  College,  Ky.,  pastor  of  a  Baptist 
church   in  Lynn,   Mass.,  professor  in   the   institution    at 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.  (1834-37),  president  of  Columbian  College, 
D.  C.  (1843-54),  and  subsequently  was  a  teacher  in  Ala- 
bama and  in  Virginia.  Died  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Nov.  9, 1869. 

Bacon  (LEONARD),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  the  son  of  a  mission- 
ary to  the  Indians,  was  born  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Feb.  19, 

1802,  graduated    at   Yale    1820,    and    at   Andovcr    182-1. 
From  1825  to  ISfil!  he  was  pastor  of  the  Centre  church 
(Congregational),  New  Haven,  Conn.;  from  1866  to  1871 
he  was  acting  professor  of  systematic  theology,  and  since 
1871   has   been   lecturer   on  church  polity  and  American 
church  history  in  the  Divinity  School  of  Yale  College.    He 
has  contributed  largely  to  the  "  Christian  Spectator"  and 
the  "New  Englandcr."  and  was  for  several  years  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  "Independent."     He  has  been  one  of 
the  foremost  champions  of  New  England  Congregational- 
ism.    Besides  numerous  occasional  sermons  and  addresses, 
he  lias  published  "Select  Practical  Writings  of  Richard 
Baxter"  (1831 ;  2d  cd.  1835),  "Thirteen  Discourses  on  the 
Two-Hundredth  Anniversarv  of  the  First  Church  in  New 
Haven"  ( 18:',9),  "  Slavery  Discussed"  (1846),  "Historical 
Discourse    at   the   Old    South    Meeting-house,    Worcester, 
Sept.  22.  1S63." — One  of  his  sons,  Rev.  LEONARD  WOOI.SEY 
BACON,  M.  D.,  born  Jan.  1, 1830,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1850, 
is  an  able  preacher  and  author. — Another  son,  Rev.  GEORGE 
BLAGDEX  BACON,  born  at  New  Haven  May  23, 1830,  was  in 
1861  ordained  to  the  ministry  at  Orange  Valley,  N.  J. 
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Huron  (XATIIAMKI,),  nn  English  lawyer  and  leader  of 
Virginian  insurL''  Tit-,  was  born  in  Sutlnlk  iiln.nl  If'.tu.  He 
piae!i-ed  law  ilt  Virginia,  became  an  elo.|iient  speaker  and 
a  |in|illl»r  favorite,  lie  was  cln,-e;  i  the  people 

nil.,  ahoul  liiTt;  I.. nk  arms  <i-tcn-ibh  In  .1, -I, 'ml  i!i.'  pi 
ngain-l  Ilir  savages,  lull  parlU   In  n--i-l  tin-  policy   ol 
ernur    lierkclcy.       I'.acon    defeated    both  these    enemies,  but 
ill    the    midst    of    tin-    i-ontc-l     In-    died    (let.    1,    lllTI'i. 

Si'Aiiks's  "  American  liiographv,"  MI!,  iii.  ut  new  series.) 

Bacon  (Sir  Xinmi.As),  mi  English  statesman,  liorn  at 
Chisclhurst.  in    Kent,  in  l.illl.  was  tin-  lather 
lla-nn,  llarnn  \"erul:un.      He   waj  eilne;itei[  ;it   Cambridge, 
studied   law.  ainl   was  appointed   solicitor  In   the  cmitt   ..f 

augmentation*  in  \. >:','.     Iii  i.'iii!  he  obtained  the  oflce  of 

attoiney  iii  tin'  eiiurt  iif  wards,  ut'  which  he  was  deprm-d 
by  Queen  Mary  ill  l.i.'iil  because  he  was  a  I'rntc-tant.  H'- 
\\a-  appointed  lord  keeper  nt'the  great  seal  by  Eli/.abeth  in 
l.i  .s-.  HI  ua-  di -I  iiiL'tiished  for  his  ninileratinn,  sag.'ieitv, 
anil  discretion,  and  remlereil  ini|iui  lant  -ei 
Protestant  entire.  Among  the  English  statesmen  of  Ihut 
;i^e  lie  was  rnnkcd  next  to  Lord  liurleigh,  who  wad  his 
t'rienil  anil  brother-in-law.  Having  held  the  office  of  lord 
keeper  alioul  twenty  years,  he  died  l-'el,.  20,  1579.  (See  (}. 
AViiKfsTovi-;,  "  Memoir  of  Sir  N.  Bacon;"  LORD  CAMPBELL, 
"  l.ixcs  of  the  Lord  Chancclloi 

Itilcon  (  KOIIKII),  an  eminent  English  philosopher  and 
monk,  ealled  IIIK  A  n\mt  Alll.K  Doi-Toit.  was  liorn  near  Ilches- 
tt'r,  in  Somersetshire,  about  IL'II.  He  studied  at  Oxford 
and  at  Paris,  where  he  took  the  decree  of  doctor  of  laws. 
lla\  ing  entered  tin.'  order  of  Franciscan  monks,  ho  settled 
lord  and  devoted  nmeh  time  to  experimental  philos- 
ophy. He  was  far  in  aihanee  of  his  aire.  and  made  dis- 
coveries in  several  sciences.  He  wrote  iii  Latin  a  number 
of  works  on  chemistry,  optics,  physics,  etc.  liy  denoun- 
cing (he  immorality  and  ignorance  of  the  clergy  and  monks 
he  made  many  enemies.  His  mechanical  skill  and  his  in- 
sight into  the  secrets  of  nature  were  such  that  he  was  sus- 
pei'led  nf  dealing  in  magic.  His  writings  having  been 
condemned  hy  a.  council  of  Franciscan  monks,  ho  was 
thrown  into  prison  almnt  I^TS,  and  confined  at  least  ten 
year-.  Indeed,  it  is  nut  certain  that  he  ever  came  out  of 
prison.  Nor  is  it  certain  in  what  year  he  died,  whether 
l-".ll!  or  ll".l-l.  His  capital  work,  which  treats  of  several 
science-,  i-  entitled  "Opus  Majus,"  and  wag  written  about 
ll'tiil.  1 1  was  tirst  printed  in  1733.  Several  of  his  works, 
such  as  Ihe  "Opus  Tertium,"  "  Opus  Minus"  and  "Com 
pcndinni  Philosi.phia',"  ucrc  published  for  the  tirst  tin;.'  in 
is. >:P.  It  appears  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  compo- 
sition and  explosive  power  of  gunpowder.  "  The  mind  of 
.  I'.acon,"  says  llallam,  "was  strangely  compounded 
of  almost  prophetic  gleams  of  the  future  course  of  science 
and  the  hcst  principles  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  with  a 

i '    than  usual  credulity  in  the  superstitions  of  his  own 

lime."  (iicsrler  says  of  him  that  he  "showed  a  wonderful 
keenness  of  vision  on  all  points  in  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge/1  And  yet  he  lielie\cd  both  in  alchemy  and  in 
asindo_'\  :  (See  \\rno\v  Woou,  ••  History  and  Antiquities 
ni  it\l.ini;"  ••  Biognahia  llritannica.") 

Iliicon  Level,  a  township. .f  Ilamlolph  co.,  Ala.  P.  IIS. 

lla'conthorp,  or  Baron  (.loitx),  an  English  Carmel- 
ite. Mirnanied  Tin:  KI>OI.I  u  I I.M  1011,  was  born  in  Norfolk 
ahotit  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  advo- 
cated the  philosophy  of  A\crn>e-,  and  had  ^reat  reputation 
for  hannnir.  Among  his  works  is  a  commentary  on  the 
"  Master  of  Sentences"  |  Peter  I.nmliardl.  Lied  in  l-l». 

Bars,  a  county  of  Hungary,  is  hounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  eountj  nf  Pcslh,  on  the  E.  hy  Torontal,  nn  Ihe  S.  liy 
Slavonia.  and  on  the  W.  hy  Torontal.  Area.  :i'.'ln  -ipiarc 
mili^.  The  Danube  Hows  along  the  western  honiidary.  and 
the  Thci.-'s  a!nii'_'  I  he  eastern,  w  hile  the  two  are  connected  t>v 
the  canal  of  IJacs.  which  is  ahnnt  C.ll  miles  long.  The 
county  is  entirely  lc\cl,  and.  with  the  exception  of  the 
swamps  along  the  ri\ci>,  is  verv  fertile.  Chief  town, 
y.omhor.  1'oji.  in  lsi;i.i,  ,,;ii.i  m. 

Bacto'rin  (phi.),  [(ir.  fanrripiov.  a  "elub,"  alluding  to 
the   form],   in    microscopy,  a.  name  tor  certain    plan 
which  are  cylindrical,  spherical,  or   oblong,  hut   sometimes 
distorted  in  shape.     That  tin  .-table  not  animal 

character  is  shown  by  their  power  of  lakinir  np  nitrogen 
from  ."iipounds.  They  ..eciir  either  single  or 

compound) ftnd  muhiply  by  tranweno division.     'l'hc\  arc 

pr.i|.a_Mle.l  in  \\ater.  and  are  m.t  laceordin^  to  Cnhii  and 
I'.ui  don-Sandcr>on  I  capable  of  transmission  through  the 
air.  like  fungus  -]..in-.  Cohn  divides  them  into  four 

,  and  assigns  them  a  place  near  the    I 
liiu-'trin,  or  Hactrin'na,  an  ancient  country  of  Cen- 
tral   \-ia,  hounded  on   the   X.  by  the  river  dxiis  i  Anm.i  or 
(iihotn,    and    on    IheS.    liy   the    Hindoo  -Koosh  Mountains 
(anc.    /'"r,.ym^MM«).      Its   boundaries    are    not   perfectly 


1  known,  hut  it  is  emiM.ien  ,1  t"  !  with  the  modem 

province  of  Italkh.      This  is  supposed  hy  some  to  have  he.  n 
the    native    country    of  Ihe    Aryan    lace.       I'.a.-lria    »; 
centre  of  a  powerful  kingdom  which  tloiui-he.l  before  the 
historical  lieriod.  T  rii  or   /.aria-pa.  «  hieh 

stood  on  tin-  -it.  ol  tie  :  .juar- 

ter»  of  the  Magi.      In  the  tin: 

became    a     Persian    province,    and    was    .  with 
the    re-t  i,t    the    IVr-ian    i  nipir.  .  by  AleMilider  the   <• 
'1'he  hisl.iry  ot    llai-tna  has  le.-i  nlly  been  elueidated  bv  nu- 
merous 111: H.i.-'naii                            h.  r   anh.|iiities   toiind 

in    the   t"f>*   or   burial-places   of  Afghm 
these-  e.iin-  present  (iieek  lei'  -  ol    a  dia- 

lect of  San-crit.      I  See    Wn  so\.  ••  Ariana     \  nt  ii|iia."  1  M  I  ; 
I.ISSIN.  ••  Indi-.-he  Alterthumskiinde,"  I 

Hiic'tris  [from  the  (ir.  Panrpo?,  a  "cane"],  a  genus  of 

palms,  comprising  about  fifty  known  species,  all   natives 
of  America.     They  are  generally  small  trees,  with  slender 
I   stems  and  pinnate    lea*  is.      Some  of  th.  m   an-    -pin 
I  form  thickets  which  are  utmost  impenetrable.    'I  In-  /, 
Marajit.  or  the  maraja  palm,  bears  clusters  of  fruit  i 
bling  small  grapes,   with  a  pulp  of  an  agreeable  flavor. 
i  The  stems  are  used  as  walking-sticks. 

Baclri'les,  a  group  of  fossil  Ammnnitidie,  with  a 
-ti:iiL'lii  -hell,  and  indented  hut  not  ramified  septa. 

-cics  of  it  have  been  found  in  the  Devonian  strata. 

Baculi'tes  [from  the  I. at.  '."-  'n/«§,  a  "  stick  "],  a  genus 
of  fossil  univalve  mollusks  of  the  family  of  Amm.n. 
found  in  the  upper  chalk.  The  shell  is  chambered,  per- 
fectly straight,  round  (or  compressed ).  and  tapers  to  a  point. 
Various  species  are  found  in  Europe.  Xoith  and  South 
America,  etc. 

Bac'up,  a  flourishing  town  of  England,  in  Lancashire, 
22  miles  by  rail  X.  of  Manchester.  It  is  situated  in  a  beau- 
tiful valley,  and  is  a  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire  Railway.  It  has  ninny  churches  and 
chapels,  a  fine  market-house,  and  a  literary  institute. 
Here  are  extensive  cotton-factories  and  several  brass  and 
iron  foundries  and  dye-works.  Coal-mines  are  worked  in 
the  vicinity,  liaeup  is  said  to  be  increasing  rapidly.  Pop. 
in  1861,  10,935. 

Badag'rr,  a  scnport-town  of  Africa,  on  Ihe  (Jold  Cost 
of  I'pper  (iuinea,  50  miles  E.N.E.  of  Whydnh.  The  Por- 
tuguese once  had  several  factories  at  this  place,  which  was 
a  market  for  slaves.  Pop.  about  10,000. 

Badajos,  a  province  of  Spain,  is  bounded  on  the  N". 
by  Caci  res.  on  the  E.  by  Ciudad  Real  and  CYirdova,  on  tho 
S.  by  Seville  and  Huclta,  and  on  tho  W.  by  Portugal. 
Area,  8688  square  miles.  It  is  for  the  greater  part  a  poor 
and  uncultivated  region,  and  is  chiefly  used  as  pasture- 
grounds  for  immense  herds  of  sbecp  and  swine.  Chief 
town,  Badajos.  Pop.  430,649. 

Batlojos'  [Pp.  Uadnjut ;  ane.  7W  Augui'ta],  a  fortified 
town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  above  province,  if  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  175  miles  by  rail  K.  of 
Lisbon.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  good  granite  bridge 
of  twenty-eight  arches.  The  town  contains  an  old  cathe- 
dral, an  arsenal,  and  a  cannon-foundry.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  soap,  coarse  woollen  stuffs,  and  leather,  and  a 
brisk  contraband  trade.  Badajos  was  the  native  pla 
the  painter  Morales.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  several  im- 
portant military  events.  It  was  besieged  and  taken  hy  the 
French  general  Sonlt  in  Mar..  Isl  I.  Wellington  attempted 
to  retake  it  in  April,  but  he  failed.  Having  renewed  tho 
in  Mar..  Isl2,he  took  it  by  storm  on  the  6lh  of  April 
ensuing,  alter  a  desperate  contest,  in  which  the  British  lost 
I>L'I  men,  killed  and  wounded.  Pop.  in  1860,  22,894. 

Badiikhshnn',  or  Budukshan,  a  territory  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  dependent  upon  Afghanistan,  bounded  N.  by  the 
Amoo-liar-  by  the,  Hindoo  Koosh.  It  includes 

I  \aileys  of  the  head-streams  of  the  Oxus  (Amoo). 
Tho  surface  is  mountainous,  and  a  great  mountain-range 
extends  along  the  eastern  border,     llero  are  ruby  n 
and  massive  el  ill's  or  quarries  of  lapis  lazuli.     Iron.  salt. 
ilphur  are  also  obtained  here.     The  inhabitants  are 

nmedans.      Cap.   1'w.abad. 

Badnkhshnn,  or  Fyziibftd',  a  town  of  Central  Asia, 

capital  of  the  a  l.n\  e  ten  itorv  ,  reams 

of  the  An.  -      M    in  -Hi  miles  X.  E.  of  Cabool.     It  was  once 
an  important 

Bad'dcck,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Victoria  co..  X.  I!.. 
Pomininn   of  Canada,  in   Cape    llr.i.n   Island,  on   ll- 
Bras  d'or.  »  is  and  has  a  trade  in 

cattle  and  butter.     It  is  in  a  township  of  the  same  i 

Badcilll    i  VIHM-,   an    American 

York.  -.iptain  and  aide  de-camp  o|    1  .  S.  \"lun- 

.  d  on  the  stall  of  lien.  Sherman,  and  was 
wounded  at  Port  Hudson;  became  in  Ist'.l  lieutei 
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and  military  secretary  to  Gen.  Grant,  and  was  colonel  nnd 
aide-de-camp  1805-69.  He  received  a  brevet  as  brigadier- 
gencral  I'.  S.  iirmy,  and  was  some  time  secretary  of  lega- 
tion in  London.  lie  published  a  *'  Military  History  of  ( Jen. 
Grant "  (1868).  He  is  (1874)  U.  S.  consul-general  at  London. 
Ba'den  [Lnt.  //«'</«],  Grand  Duchy  of,  a  state  of 
Germany,  bordering  on  Alsace  and  Switzerland,  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Hesse- Darmstadt,  on  the  K.  by  WUrtemherg, 
and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  Rhine.  It  lias  an  area  of  5912 
square  miles.  Pop.  in  1871,  1,401,428.  The  surface  is 
mmuitainous.  A  long  mountain-range  called  "  The  lilack 
Forest"  (Schwartwald)  extends  along  the  eastern  border. 
The  highest  point  is  the  Feldberg.  4886  feet  high.  The 
western  part  of  Itaden  is  a  long  plain  extending  along  the 
Rhine  from  Bale  to  Mannheim.  The  chief  rivers,  besides 
the  Rhine,  arc  the  Danube,  which  rises  in  Baden,  and  the 
Neckar.  The  valley  of  the  Rhine  has  a  mild  climate  and 
a  very  fertile  soil,  which  is  well  cultivated.  The  grape 
and  other  fruits  flourish  here  in  abundance.  Among  the 
staple  products  are  wheat,  barley,  maize,  potatoes,  and  to- 
bacco. Good  pine  timber  abounds  in  the  Black  Forest. 
The  average  quantity  of  wine  produced  annually  is  about 
fourteen  million  gallons.  Among  the  mineral  resources 
are  copper,  coal,  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  salt.  Baden  is  rich 
in  mineral  springs,  which  are  much  frequented  as  water- 
ing places,  as  Baden-Baden,  Badenweilcr,  etc.  More  than 
9000  persons  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
fabrics,  ribbons,  paper,  toys  and  trinkets,  wooden  clocks, 
etc.  The  chief  articles  of  export  arc  wine  and  timber.  A 
railroad  extends  along  the  valley  from  Mannheim  to  Bale. 
The  chief  towns  are  Mannheim,  Carlsruhe  (the  capital), 
Freiburg,  Heidelberg,  Pforzheim,  and  Constance. 

Relifjitm  and  Gorcnimcut. — A  majority  of  the  people  are 
Roman  Catholics,  and  about  one-third  Protestants.  Baden 
has  two  universities  (Heidelberg  and  Freiburg),  an  excel- 
lent system  of  public  instruction,  and  the  children  are  com- 
pelled to  attend  school.  This  state  is  governed  by  an  heredi- 
tary grand  duke,  who  in  relation  to  foreign  and  military 
affairs  is  dependent  upon  the  emperor  of  Germany.  He 
governs  according  to  a  constitution  which  is  among  the 
most  liberal  in  Germany.  The  parliament  of  Baden  con- 
sifts  of  a  chamber  of  peers  and  a  chamber  of  sixty-three 
deputies.  Hermann  II.,  who  died  in  1130,  was  the  first  to 
assume  the  title  of  margrave  of  Baden.  The  grand  ducal 
family  now  reigning  in  Baden  are  lineal  descendants  of 
him.  In  1746,  Charles  Frederick  became  margrave  of 
Baden,  which  under  his  reign  increased  in  extent  and  im- 
portance. Heacquircd  the  dignity  of  elector  in  1803,  and  the 
title  of  grand  duke  in  1806.  Having  joined  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine,  he  gained  a  large  accession  of  territory. 
His  grandson,  Charles  Louis,  granted  in  1818  a  charter 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  constitution.  Under 
the  impulse  of  the  revolutionary  movement  which  began 
in  France  in  Feb.,  1848,  the  popular  party  of  Baden  took 
arms  to  found  a  republic.  The  grand  duke  fled,  and  a  con- 
stituent assembly  was  convened  in  May,  1849.  By  the  aid 
of  a  Prussian  army  he  was  restored  in  July  of  that  year. 
In  Aug..  1866,  Baden  formed  with  Prus- 
sia a  secret  alliance,  which  was  made 
public  about  April,  1867.  Baden  be- 
came, in  1870,  a  state  of  the  new  Ger- 
man empire,  in  the  federal  council  of 
which  she  has  three  votes,  the  whole 
number  of  votes  being  58. 

A.  J.  SCHEM. 

Baden  (anc.  Ther'ma:  Hehet'ica:),  a 
town  and  watering-place  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  canton  of  Aargau,  on  the  Lim- 
mat,  14  miles  by  rail  N.  W.  of  Zurich. 
In  Jan.,  1834,  the  •' conference  of  Ba- 
den "  was  held  here,  in  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Lucerne,  Aargau,  Tnur- 
gau.  Soleure,  Berne,  Bale-City,  anil  St. 
Gall  met  to  settle  the  relations  of  the  t^B 
Catholic  Church  to  these  cantons.  The 
temperature  of  the  baths  is  about  117° 
F.  Pop.  in  18711,  3412. 

Baden,  a  post-village  of  Wilmot 
township,  Waterloo  co.,  Ontario,  Can-  tf 
nda,  has  important  manufactures  of 
linen  and  woollen  goods,  staves,  lum- 
ber, flour,  beer,  etc.  It  is  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  72  miles  from  Toronto. 
Pop.  about  500. 

Baden-bei-Wien  (anc.   Ther'mie 
Cc'tiv  or  Panno'nlir),  a  town  and  bathing-place  of  Lower 

Austria,  on  the  river  Schwiichat,  10  miles  by  rail  S.  S.  W. 
of  Vienna.  Here  arc  warm  mineral  springs,  which  are  fre- 
quented by  the  citizens  of  Vienna.  Many  of  the  Austrian 
nobility  have  mansions  here.  Pop.  in  1869,  7590. 


Ba'den-Ba'den  (anc.  Civ'itai  Aure'lia  Aqnen'tis),  & 
tnwn  and  a  celebrated  watering-place  in  the  grand  duchy 
of  Baden,  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley  at 
the  foot  of  the  Schwarzwald  Mountains  (I3!ack  Forest), 
23  miles  by  r;ii]  S.  S.  W.  of  Carlsruhe  and  6  miles  from  the 
Rhine.  Here  are  warm  saline  springs,  the  temperature  of 
which  ranges  from  1 17°  to  154°  F.,  which  were  much  re- 
sorted to  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors.  They  are 
efficacious  in  cases  of  gout  and  chronic  cutaneous  diseases. 
Baden-Baden  is  frequented  in  summer  by  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  Europe,  to  the  number  of  about  30,000  annually. 
In  former  years  its  gambling-hall  was  a  great  attraction, 
but  upon  the  restoration  of  the  German  empire  gnmhK.ig 
here.  :is  in  the  other  watering-places,  was  suppressed.  Pop. 
in  1*71,  10,083. 

Bndenwei'ler,  a  village  and  watering-place  of  Baden, 
2  miles  K.  of  Mulheim,  has  alkaline  thermal  springs,  the 
temperature  of  which  is  82°  F.  Large  ruins  of  Roman 
baths  were  found  here  in  1 784,  which  are  among  the  grandest 
known.  Inscriptions  on  old  coins  let  us  suppose  (hat  the 
baths  flourished  until  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 

Badge  [perhaps  a  contraction  of  b<indnijf~\,  a  mark,  sign, 
or  token  by  which  a  person  is  distinguished  :  an  honorary 
decoration  or  special  cognizance  ;  as,  for  example,  the  stars 
ami  erosses  worn  by  persons  of  rank  and  princes  in  Europe, 
the  button  on  the  cap  of  a  Chinese  mandarin,  or  a  medal 
given  to  a  soldier  as  a  premium  for  bravery.  Finger-rings 
arc  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  badges  of  authority  ;  for  in- 
stance, Pharaoh  took  off  his  ring  and  put  it  on  Joseph's 
hand  as  a  token  of  the  power  delegated  to  him  (Genesis  xli.). 
The  ambassadors  of  ancient  Rome  wore  gold  rings  during 
their  mission  as  badges  of  authority.  Several  countries 
have  distinctive  badges.  The  badge  of  England  is  a  rose, 
white  and  red,  ensigned  with  the  royal  crown,  the  origin 
of  which  was  the  union  of  the  white  rose  of  the  House  of 
York  with  the  red  rose  which  was  the  badge  of  the  rival 
House  of  Lancaster.  The  badge  of  Scotland  is  a  thistle 
ensigned  with  a  royal  crown.  Ireland  has  two  badges,  the 
golden  harp  and  the  trefoil,  both  of  which  arc  carried  en- 
signed  with  the  royal  crown.  The  badge  of  France  was 
formerly  &  fleur-de-lis,  a  "lily  or  iris,"  sometimes  called  in 
English  "  flower  dc  luce." 

Bad'ger,  a  name  applied  to  certain  animals  of  the 
order  Mustelida',  assigned,  however,  by  some  to  the  bear 
family,  which  they  approach  in  character.  They  were  for- 
merly ranked  in  one  genus  (Meles),  but  now  are  assigned 
by  most  naturalists  to  at  least  four  diiferent  genera.  They 
are  plantigrades,  have  a  pointed  skull,  and  feet  adapted  for 
burrowing.  They  have  anal  glands  which  secrete  sub- 
stances with  a  disagreeable  odor.  The  common  badger, 
brock  or  grey,  of  Europe  (Melet  taxm),  found  also  in  Asia, 
is  about  the  size  of  the  common  fox.  It  was  formerly,  and 
is  even  now,  kept  for  "  badger-drawing."  The  animal  is 
put  into  a  barrel  and  assailed  by  numerous  dogs,  which  are 
trained  to  pull  the  badger  out.  The  animal  resists  obsti- 
nately until  overpowered)  when  he  is  allowed  a  short  rest, 


The  Indian  Badger. 

and  is  then  ready  for  another  struggle  with  his  enemies. 
The  animal  is  quite  harmless  if  not  abused.  The  East 
Indian  badger  (Arptnnyx  coUaria}  is  a  more  formidable  ani- 
mal. Japan  has  still  another  badger.  Two  American 
species  of  badger  ( Taxidea  Americana  and  Tax-idea  Her- 
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••  i-i)  are  known,  the  former  iound  nm-t  abundantly  in 

tin'  \allcv  ol  (he  BuMOQrl,  Mid  the  other  in  Mexico,  Cali- 
fornia, ele.  They  are  more  caruis  oruus  than  the  Kmnp'-an 
badger,  and  are  remarkable  lor  their  slmr!  i  ar-.  I<>n^  hair, 
anil  (In'  rapidity  with  which  they  burrow  in  the  eaith. 
a  township  ot  Webster  co.,  la.  Pup.  r.M. 
i  <  '•  ininii:  K  MM  IMI  J,  1.1..  I '..  ;ui  American  States- 
man, IHHII  :i!  \  cu  IHM  n ,  N  .  I  '.,  April  1 .".,  I  7'.l.">.  He  ^radnated 
:il  ^  ;il.'  in  Is!:;.  practised  Ian  al  Kal.'i^'h  nilli  distinction, 
ami  in  Mur.,  IMl,  WM  tppointed  MONtu^  *f  the  navy  by 
President  Harrison.  II'-  resigned  in  September  ot'  that 
vrar,  hecau-e  Tvlcr  veined  the  l»i!l  (n  recharter  (ho  U.S. 
Hank,  llf  was  a  Senator  of  the  U.S.  for  about  neven  years 
(isu;  :,:!).  Hied  .May  II,  IS66. 

Badger  (.losKi-n).  an  American  minister,  horn  at  Wil- 
braham,  Ma--..  F''b.  :.'*.  I7.>7.  •rraililatnl  at  Vale  in  1785. 
Jli-  srrvi-il  fiuir  years  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  after 
whii'h  hi-  obtained  an  i-.lnrat  inn,  ami  was  sent  as  a  mis- 
sionarv  in  Ohio,  where  ho  labored  more  than  thirty  years. 

llie.l    May    ,i.    I  Mil. 

Badger  (  MILTON).  D.  D.,  nn  American  clergyman,  born 
May  (i.  I  son,  at  Coventry,  Conn.,  graduated  with  honor 
t'rotn  Yah-  College  in  I NL'i!,  ami  studied  theology  at  Andover 
Seminarv.  hi  IS2t»  he  was  appointed  a  tutor  in  Vale  Col- 
lege, anil  in  Is'JS  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  South  Congre- 
:ial  rlinrrh.  Andover.  I>r.  Badger  was  elecled  uffo- 
I'iate  secretary  of  the  American  Home  Mi-sion  Society  in 
L886,  uith  \\hich  -ocicty  In-  wa-  otricially  connected  thirty- 

ei^'hl  yearn.       He  died   .Mar.    I,  1873. 

Badger  (OscAii  (.'.).  I'.  S.  N.,  horn  Aug.  12,  1823,  in 
Windham.  Conn.,  entered  tin'  navy  us  a.  midshipman  Sept. 
Ill,  Isll.  heeame  a  passed  mid -hip  man  in  is  17,  a  lieutenant 
in  |s."i.">,  a  lieulenaiit  coininander  in  1862,  a  commander  in 
]86o,  a  captain  in  1872.  Ho  served  in  the  steamer  Missis- 
sippi on  the  !•].  coast  of  Mexico  during  the  Mexican  war. 
In  1^(11-02  he  eommanili-d  the  steamer  Anacostia  of  the 
Potomac  flotilla,  "a-  ciiL'ajjrd  at  various  times  with  the 
batteries  on  tlic  Potomac  Ui  ver.  and  the  "  precision  "of  the 
fire  of  his  vessel  is  more  than  once  referred  to  by  the  com- 
rnii nding  officer  of  the  flotilla,  Lieutenant-commanding 
Wymaii,  in  his  reports  to  the  navy  department.  He  was 
in  command  of  the  iron-dads  Patapseo  and  Montauk  in 
their  many  engagements  with  the  forts  and  batteries  of 
Charleston  harbor  in  the  summer  of  I  Milt ;  as  fleet-captain 
was  with  Keur-Admirul  Dahlgren  on  board  the  iron  clad 
\\echawkcn  in  a  night-attack  upon  Fort  Sumtcr,  Sept.  1, 
1  Mill,  when  ho  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  right  leg, 
from  (he  etVects  of  which  he  has  never  entirely  recovered. 
His  sen  ices,  character,  etc.  are  thus  mentioned  by  Rear- 
Admiral  I>a,hl;;ren,  in  his  report  to  the  secretary  of  the 
navy  of  Sept.  2,  1863:  "I  shall  feel  greatly  the  loss  of 
Commander  Cadger's  services  at  this  time.  Ho  has  been 
with  me  for  more  than  eight  years,  and  his  sterling  qual- 
ities ha\c  rendered  him  one  of  the  very  best  ordnance  offi- 
cers in  the  navy."  FOXHALL  A.  PARKER,  U.  8.  N. 

Badi'to,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Jluerfano  Co.,  Col., 
on  the  llncrfano  Hiver,  .'>  I  miles  from  Pueblo.  It  has  a 
population  partly  of  Mexican  origin,  and  has  a  large  trade 
in  wool,  hide-,  and  stock. 

Hiicna  (ha-n'na),  or  Vacua,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Corlo\a,  on  the  Marbella,  .'(2  miles  S.  E.  of 
Cordova.  It  occupies  tlic  site  of  an  ancient  Roman  town. 
(train  and  oil  arc  exported  from  this  place.  Pop.  13,000. 

But~  piMi'di,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Minas 
Gcraes.  i<  siiuated  on  one  of  the  head-streams  of  the  Rio 
Yrrdc.  in  the  Scrra  Mantiijueira,  about  180  miles  N.  W.  of 
Kio  de  Janeiro.  Pop.  about  9000. 

Bacr,  von  i  K  AIM.  ERNST),  a  Russian  naturalist  of  Ger- 
man extraction,  born  in  lislhonia  in  179-.  He  became  in 
Isl'.i  professor  of /.oology  at  l\iinii;shorg.  He  wrote,  besides 
oilier  work."  in  Herman,  a  "  Historv  of  the  I>cvclopmont  of 
Animals"  (2  vuls.,  ISL'S  J7).  (a  1884  ho  removed  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  He  made  several  discoveries  in  physiology 
and  /.oology. 

lla'cz  (Hi  KNAVKXTfitA),  a  mulatto  politician,  born  in 
ISL'II,  \vas  elected  president  ot  Santo  Domingo  in  1S.I9,  and 
re-elected  in  Is.'ili  and  ISfi.'i.  In  1>7I  he  led  the  country  and 
came  to  the  C.  S.  :  Sec  I>HMI\I.O.  S  \  vm.  I'KO.M  i  is  op  As- 

M   \  V1IOX  TO  TITK   1".   S.,  by    Ilox.  A.    I).   \VlllTK,   LL.D.) 

Bac'za,  or  Bat'Cii  i  anc.  Ilini'm  },  an  old  town  ol  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Jaen.  22  miles  N.  I'),  of  the  city  of  Jaen. 
It  con  i  a  in-  a  cathedral  and  several  monasteries  in  the  I  lot  hie 
style,  which,  with  other  buildings,  present  an  imposing  ap- 
pi MI, nice.  The  university,  established  in  1.~>.",M.  has  ceased 
to  exist  in  recent  times,  t'ndcr  the  Moors  it  was  the  cap- 
ital of  the  kingdom  of  Bajasat,  and  is  said  to  have  h:id 
150,000  inhabitants.  Cloth,  leather,  and  soap  arc  made 
here.  Pop.  I:;,  in.,. 
23 


HllCIa  i  ,  .  i,  a  seaport-town  on  the  S.  W.  com«t 

of  tho    i-land  ot    Cyprii..       ll     .  , nip. .Mint   , 

now  ruined  or  decayed  and  neiuly  d< •-•  ilcd.      In  ali- 
en i, I    Inn,-.,    I'aphoa    was    a    heanlilul    city,    Initini;    ,-cveral 

temples,  and  was  u  fumoii-  plan-  lur  the  worship  of  Venus 
l.al.  I4«    17'   V.  I. m.  U 

lial'lin  i  WM.I.IAM  i.  an  Kn^li-h  navigator,  born  in  1584. 

He    arrninpal I    .lami-    Hall    in    u  i>i'dilloli    in 

ll'ilL'.  and    ili.-co\ered  I'.allin's  Hay    in   llilll.      He  nroi 
narrative-    of  ll,,  -,•   rOJIfW,  and   jrai,.    in   thr   first  a  now 
method  o)  .i-.-i-rtainini;  the  longiiudo  at  sea  by  • 
of  the  hciuenlv  bodies.     He  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Or- 
iiiu/..  .May  :•:;.  h;22. 

Balliu'-  llav,  or  Itylot's  Bay,  a  largo  gulf  or  in- 
land sea  of  North  America.  »  Virlh 
Atlantic  by  I'uvis's  Strait,  and  with  the  Arctic  Ocean  by 
Smith's  Sound.  It  is  a)».nt  l».',o  miles  long,  and  has  an 
average  width  of  about  ."no  miles.  The  itn-.iie.i  ib  pth  is 
about  1050  fathoms.  The  shores  are  generally  high  and 
rocky,  backed  by  ranges  of  snow-covered  mountain!  I- 
was  first  explored  by  William  Baffin  in  liilti.  Whales 
abound  here. 

Bagatelle  [Fr.  a  "trifle"],  the  name  of  a  game  some- 
what resembling  billiards.  A  bagatelle-table  is  usually 
about  si  \  i  11  In  t  long  and  twenty-one  inches  wide,  and  is 
lined  with  cloth.  The  other  apparatus  of  the  game  con- 
sists of  small  ivory  balls  and  a  mace  or  cue. 

Bag'by  (AiiTin'R  PKNIII.ETDM.  a  lawyer,  horn  in  Vir- 
ginia in  I7!H.  was  go\..rii"r  of  Alabama  (1837-41),  U.  8. 
Senator  (1843-49),  and  ministerto  Russia (1849-53).  Died 
at  Mobile  Sept.  L'1.1858. 

lias'dad,  a  pashalio  forming  the  S.  E.  portion  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  bordering  on  Arabia  and  Persia.  It  extends  from 
tho  Persian  Uulf  north-westward  about  COO  miles,  and  is 
intersected  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  It  includes 
the  ancient  Chaldica,  Susiana,  and  Mesopotamia.  The 
part  which  lies  between  the  Euphrates  and  Arabia  is  a 
barren,  sandy  plain.  Tho  soil  of  some  other  parts  is  fer- 
tile. The  population  is  a  mixture  of  Turks,  Arabs,  Kurds, 
Armenians,  etc.  Capital,  Bagdad. 

Bagdad,  a  celebrated  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  formerly 
tho  capital  of  the  empire  of  the  califs,  and  now  the  cap- 
ital of  tho  pashalic  of  Bagdad,  is  situated  on  both  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  about  60  miles  N.  of  Babylon  ;  lat.  33°  20' 
N.,  Ion.  44°  22'  38"  E.  The  river  is  here  about  700  feet 
wide,  and  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  city  at  a  distance  is  rendered  picturesque  by 
groves  of  palm  trees  and  numerous  minarets,  but  the 
streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty.  Tho  dwelling- 
houses,  having  no  windows  on  the  side  next  to  the  street, 
present  an  unpleasing  exterior,  but  the  interior  is  often 
richly  decorated.  Bagdad  contains  about  one  hundred 
mosques,  some  of  which  have  beautiful  domes  and  lofty 
minarets.  Here  are  large  bazaars  filled  with  the  products 
of  European  and  Turkish  markets.  It  was  formerly  a  very 
magnificent  city,  and  was  for  many  ages  the  great  empo- 
rium of  commerce  of  the  surrounding  countries,  but  its 
trade  has  declined.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton 
stuffs  and  red  and  yellow  leather.  The  population  is  70,000. 
In  1831  an  inundation  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  city. 
Bagdad  was  founded  by  the  calif  Almansur  about  763 
A.  D.,  and  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  Ctesiphon.  In  the 
ninth  century  it  was  enlarged  by  Haroun-al-Kaschid,  who 
built  here  a  fine  palace.  In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  eenturiel 
it  is  said  to  hare  had  2,000,000  inhabitants.  It  was  sacked 
by  Hulaku  about  1258,  and  after  several  changes  of  mas- 
ters was  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  1638. 

Bagdad,  or  Boca  del  Rio,  a  town  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
near  its  mouth,  in  the  Mexican  state  of  Tamaulipas,  was 
during  the  late  civil  war  in  the  V.  S.  a  place  of  great  im- 
portance to  blockade-runners,  who  carried  on  from  this 
point  a  heavy  trade  with  Western  Texas. 

Bagdad,  or  Blarkwater,  a  village  of  Santa  Rosaco., 
Fla.,  on  the  navigable  Blackwater  River,  28  miles  from 
Pensacola  and  Ij  miles  below  Milton.  It  has  extensive 
lumber-mills  and  manufactures  of  juniper  (red  cedar)  win- 
dow-sash. 

Bag'gagC  [Lat.  impcdimen'ta  ;  Fr.  bagage],  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  tents,  clothing,  utensils,  and  other  necessaries 
of  an  army,  which  arc  carried  on  carts,  pack-horses,  or 
mules.  In  every  army  the  amount  of  baggage  is  lim- 
iicd  by  strict  rules.  A  private  soldier  is  allowed  to  carry 
nothing  except  that  which  his  knapsack  and  other  accou- 
trements can  hold.  The  baggage  of  officers  is  more  extrn- 
M\  i .  In  the  I.  S.  the  trunks  and  carpet-bags  of  travellers 
are  called  "  baggage,"  in  England  they  are  "  luggage." 

Ba*j'|I«*M'ii  1. 1  INS  ,  a  Danish  poet,  born  at  Kor.-i!r, 
in  the  island  of  Seeland.  Feb.  l.'i,  17i>l.  He  was  highly 
gifted,  hut  of  a  weak  character;  with  a  fine  fancy,  but  of 
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a  restless  spirit ;  excitable,  hut  without  passion  ;  fantastic, 
but  without  imagination.  Born  between  two  periods,  ho 
couM  iH-ithi'r  st;iy  with  the  old  nor  inarch  with  the  new. 
lie  was  intimate  with  men  of  second  rank,  and  enthusias- 
tically received  by  the  educated:  but  no  man  of  first  rank 
would  acknowledge  him,  and  the  great  puMic  he  never 
reached.  Born  a  Dane,  and  married  first  to  a  German, 
then  to  a  French  lady,  he  fluttered  from  one  country  and 
language  and  literature  to  another — made  a  noise  in  all, 
and  became  great  in  none.  Of  his  Danish  writing?,  his 
'•  Knrniske  Forttellinger "  and  "  Labyrinthen  "  are  enter- 
taining. Of  his  Herman  writings,  his  "  Haideblumen  "  are 
not  without  merit.  His  letters,  of  which  he  wrote  tlmu- 
sands  in  different  languages,  are  very  interesting.  Died 
in  Hamburg  Oct.  3,  1826. 

Baghe'ria,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Pa- 
lermo, 84  miles  E.  of  Palermo.  Here  arc  numerous  villas 
of  the  nobility  of  the  island.  Pop.  in  1861,  11,762. 

Bagley  (JOHN  J.).     See  APPENDIX. 

Bagli'vi  (Gioitoio),  F.  R.  8.,  an  Italian  medical  writer, 
born  at  Ragusa  in  1668.  He  became  in  1692  the  pupil  of 
Malpighi  at  Rome,  and  subsequently  professor  of  anatomy 
at  the  college  Delia  Sapienza  in  that  city.  He  gained  dis- 
tinction as  the  author  of  the  system  of  "Solidism" — i.  e. 
the  theory  that  diseases' originate  in  the  solids.  He  pub- 
lished "Opera  Oinnia  Medico-practica"  (1704).  Died 
Mar.,  1707. 

Bagnacaval'lo,  an  Italian  painter,  whose  proper 
name  was  BAIITOLOMMKO  RAMKNGHI,  born  near  Bologna  in 
1484.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Raphael,  and  is  regarded  as  tin- 
greatest  painter  of  the  Bolognese  school.  Among  his 
works  is  "  The  Coronation  of  Charles  V.  at  Bologna." 
Died  in  1542.  (See  VASARI,  "  Lives  of  the  Painters.") 

Bagneres  de  Bigorre  (anc.  Vi'eut  Aquen'tit),  a, 
town  and  fashionable  watering-place  in  the  S.  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Hautes-Pyr6n6cs,  and  on  the  river 
Adour,  14  miles  by  rail  S.  S.  E.  of  Tarbes.  It  is  situated 
in  the  romantic  valley  of  Campan,  and  is  among  the  most 
frequented  watering-places  in  France.  It  has  a  college,  a 
public  library,  a  theatre,  a  museum,  and  good  hotels.  The 
springs,  of  which  there  are  thirty-two,  and  whose  tempe- 
rature ranges  from  72°  to  124°  F.,  are  visited  by  about 
16,000  persons  annually.  Bareges  and  woollen  stuffs  are 
made  here.  Pop.  in  1866,  9433. 

Bagneres  de  l.nchoii  (anc.  A'quse  Conrena'rum),  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Upper  Garonne,  and 
in  the  Pyr6n£es,  42  miles  by  rail  from  Bagneres  de  Bigorre. 
It  has  sulphurous  thermal  springs,  and  ig  a  place  of  sum- 
mer resort.  Pop.  in  1866,  3921. 

Bagnes,  a  French  word  signifying  "galleys,"  is  now 
the  name  of  the  convict  prisons  of  France  in  which  crimi- 
nals were  confined  and  employed  at  hard  labor,  since  the 
galleys  were  abolished  in  1748.  Large  numbers  of  con- 
victs were  thus  confined  at  Brest  and  Toulon,  and  were 
employed  in  mechanical  and  other  work.  Various  trades 
or  mechanical  arts  were  taught  to  the  convicts.  In  the 
reign  of  Na.poleon  III.  the  bagnes  were  gradually  abol- 
ished, and  the  penal  colonies  substituted  in  their  place. 

Bagnes-le-Chable,  a  parish  and  village  of  Switzer- 
land, in  Valais,  on  the  Dranse,  12  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Mar- 
tigny.  Pop.  of  the  parish,  which  is  coextensive  with  the 
Val-de-Bagnes,  4256  (1870).  This  valley  was  inundated  in 
1818  by  a  debacle  which  carried  away  400  cottages. 

Bagnoles,  a  village  and  summer  resort  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Orne,  and  in  a  valley  13  miles  E.  S.  E. 
of  Domfront.  It  has  warm  saline  springs  and  cold  ferru- 
ginous springs. 

Bago'as,  a  Persian  eunuch  and  soldier  in  the  service 
of  Artaxerxes  Ochus.  In  338  B.  C.  he  poisoned  that  king 
and  several  of  his  sons.  He  raised  to  the  throne  of  Persia 
Darius  Codomannus,  who  put  Bagoas  to  death  about  336 
B.C. 

Bag'ot  (Sir  CHARLES),  an  English  diplomatist,  born 
Sept.  23,  1781.  Ho  was  minister  to  France  in  1814,  am- 
bassador to  St.  Petersburg  in  1820,  and  to  Holland  in  1824. 
He  in  1812  became  governor-general  of  Canada,  where  he 
died  May  18,  1843. 

Bagot,  a  county  of  Canada,  in  the  S.  central  part  of 
Quebec,  is  intersected  by  the  Grand  Trunk  R.  R.,  and 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Yamaska  River.  Copper  ores 
and  fine  black  limestone  are  found.  Capital,  St.  Liboire. 
Pop.  in  1871,  19,491. 

Bag'pipe,  a  wind  instrument  supposed  to  be  of  great 
antiquity,  consists  of  a  leathern  bag  which  the  player  in- 
flates by  blowing  with  his  mouth  through  a  tube,  or,  in 
some  cases,  by  a  bellows  worked  by  the  elbow.  The  music 
proceeds  from  three  or  four  pipes,  whose  mouthpieces  are 
inserted  into  the  bag,  the  wind  being  forced  out  by  press- 


ing the  bag  under  the  arm.  One  of  the  pipes,  called  the 
"chanter,"  is  pierced  with  eight  holes,  while  the  others, 
or  "  drones,"  sound  each  only  one  continuous  low  note. 
Though  generally  fallen  into  disuse,  the  bagpipe  is  still  a 
popular  instrument  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  the 
west  of  Ireland,  and  the  Highland  regiments  are  always 
accompanied  by  their  pipers,  dressed  in  proper  costume. 
The  bagpipe  is  still  used  in  Southern  Italy,  as  formerly  in 
Spain. 

Bag'radites,  the  name  of  a  royal  family  of  Georgia 
and  Armenia.  It  was  founded  by  Bagrad,  who  had  the 
privilege  of  crowning  the  Armenian  momirchs.  In  the 
eighth  century  a  younger  son  of  the  Bagradites  became 
king  of  Georgia,  and  from  him  the  Georgian  Bagraditcs 
claim  descent. 

Bagra'tion  (PETER),  PRINCE,  a  Russian  general,  born 
in  1765,  was  descended  from  the  noble  Georgian  family  of 
Bagradites.  lie  served  with  distinction  under  Suwarrow 
in  Italy  in  1799.  In  Nov.,  1SHO,  he  kept  in  check  for 
six  hours  a  superior  force  of  French  under  Murat.  Ho 
led  the  vanguard  at  Austcrlitz,  December,  1805,  and  ren- 
dered important  services  at  Eylau  and  Friedland  (1807). 
He  was  mortally  wounded  at  Borodino,  Sept.  7,  and  died 
Oct.  7,  1812. 

Bag'shot  Beds  [named  from  Bagshot  Heath,  Surrey], 
the  lowest  strata  in  the  middle  eocene  formation  of  Britain, 
The  strata  are  nrranged  into  four  groups:  1.  The  Upper 
Bagshot,  yellow  and  white  sands  with  ferruginous  stains, 
generally  unfossiliferous,  though  at  Whitecliff  Bay,  Isle  of 
Wight,  a  bed  contains  a  large  number  of  shells.  2.  The 
Barton  beds,  colored  clays  interstratified  with  sand  and 
loam,  rich  in  fossils,  shells  of  Mollusca,  etc.  3.  The 
Bracklesham  beds,  composed  of  marly  clays  and  white 
sands,  capped  by  a  bed  of  flint-pebble  conglomerate.  This 
is  the  most  fossilifcrous  group  in  the  series.  4.  The  Lower 
Bagshot,  consisting  of  variously-colored  sands,  gray,  choc- 
olate-colored, or  white  pipe-clays.  The  white  clays  con- 
tain the  only  fossil  found  in  this  group — beautifully  pre- 
served leaves  in  the  layers  of  the  clay.  The  series  rests  on 
the  London  clay.  Its  maximum  thickness  is  about  1200 
feet.  Some  writers  restrict  the  term  to  this  last  group. 

Bahama  (ba-ha'ma),  Grand,  the  most  north-western 
island  of  the  Bahama  group,  is  6'J  miles  E.  of  Florida.  It 
is  74  miles  long  and  9  miles  wide.  Area,  428  square  miles. 
The  soil  is  moderately  fertile.  Pop.  1020. 

Baha'ma  Islands,  or  Lucay'os,  a  group  of  islands 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  lie  N.  E.  of  Cuba,  from  which  they 
are  separated  by  the  old  Bahama  Channel.  They  belong 
to  Great  Britain.  They  consist  of  twelve  islands,  661  keys, 
and  2387  reefs  and  cliffs,  together  3060  islands  and  islets. 
They  extend  like  a  chain  from  latitude  21°  to  27°  31'  N., 
in  a  north-western  direction  for  a  distance  of  about  700 
miles.  They  are  generally  long  and  narrow,  and  have 
little  elevation  above  the.  sea.  The  climate  in  winter  is 
very  mild  and  salubrious.  The  soil  is  thin,  but  produces 
maize,  cotton,  oranges,  pineapples,  etc.  The  area  is  vari- 
ously estimated  from  3012  to  5123  square  miles.  Capital, 
Nassau,  in  New  Providence.  In  1870  the  receipts  amount- 
ed to  £46,000,  and  the  expenses  to  £47,000.  The  value 
of  the  imports  was  £284,000,  and  of  the  exports  £190,000. 
The  names  of  the  larger  islands  are  Grand  Bahama,  Abaco, 
Eleuthera,  New  Providence,  Andros,  San  Salvador  (or  Cat 
Island),  Exuma,  Long  Island,  Crooked  Island,  Inagua,  and 
Caicos.  These  are  mostly  covered  with  forests  of  the  ma- 
deira tree,  the  mastic,  lignumvita;,  etc.  San  Salvador  (or 
perhaps  Watling's  Island)  was  the  first  land  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  1492.  The  Bahamas  were  then  inhabited  by 
a  gentle  race  of  aborigines,  who  were  soon  exterminated 
by  the  Spaniards.  The  English  obtained  possession  of 
them  in  1629.  Among  the  exports  arc  canella,  arrow-root, 
sponges,  salt,  conch-shells,  eleuthera  bark,  fresh  and  canned 
pineapples,  etc.  Pop.  in  1871,  39,162. 

Bahi'a,  a  province  of  Brazil,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Pernambuco,  on  the  E.  by  Sergipe  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
on  the  S.  by  Minas  Geraes  and  Espirito  Santo,  and  on  the 
W.  by  Goyaz.  Area,  176,500  square  miles.  The  large  river 
Sao  Francisco  flows  along  or  near  the  north-western  border 
of  the  province,  which  is  traversed  by  a  high  mountain- 
range  about  200  miles  from  the  sea-coast.  The  soil  of  the 
lowlands  is  fertile.  The  chief  products  are  sugar,  tobacco, 
cotton,  rice,  manioc,  and  coffee.  Diamonds  and  gold  are 
found  in  this  province.  Pop.  about  1,450,000. 

Bahia,  or  Sao  Salvador,  an  important  maritime  city 
of  Brazil,  capital  of  the  above  province,  is  situated  about 
740  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Rio  Janeiro;  lat.  13°  0'  S.,  Ion.  38° 
32'  W.  The  name  is  derived  from  Bahia  de  Todos-os-San- 
tos  (All  Saints'  Bay),  at  the  entrance  of  which  it  is  pleas- 
antly situated.  The  upper  part  of  the  city  is  several  hun- 
dred feet  higher  than  the  lower,  and  presents  a  very  fine 
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appearance  from  the  sea.     The  upper  town  is  the  most 

{lopuloiis,  ino-l  lieaiitit'ul,  anil  e.inlains  I  In-  important  put. 
te  buildings,  among  which  are  tin-  governor's  palace,  i  h.- 
cathedral,  Ihu  tli. Mir. •,  the  mint,  and  many  tin.-  chinchc- 
and  convents,  ll  is  Ihr  seat  of  tin-  uichl.i-hop  of  Sun  Sal 
vndiir.  A  public  lilirury  was  founded  here  in  IMI.  Tin- 
harl.or  of  Ijahiu  in  one  uf  the  Lot  in  America,  ami  admit- 
\cs-els  ot'the  large-t  si/a-.  If  in  detended  liy  .-everal  forts, 
anil  linn  a  lighthouse,  at  the  entrance.  The  chid  e\p..iis 
of  Bahia  are  sugar,  cotton,  coffer,  tobacco,  rum,  d;.  • 
hides,  unil  horns.  The  commerce  is  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Kngli-'hnicu.  llahia  i-llir  old  Itratil, 

having  IMTII  foun.k'.l  iii  l.'tl'.t,  anil  was  until  17')::  the  capi- 
tal. It  is.  next  lit  Kii)  de  Janeiro,  the  largest  commercial 
cityofltray.il.  The  liuliia  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
organiMd  in  l^nl,  hail  sixteen  steamers  afloat  in  1868. 

rop.  1211. 

liithr,  or  lliii'hr  (JoiiANN  CIIIUSTIAN  KKI.IX),  an  emi- 
nent Herman  phllologut)  horn  at  Darmstadt  in  I7','s,  an-l 
educated  :il  lleidclberg,  win-re  in  1826  he  became  professor 
of  classical  literature,  He  published  a  •' History  of  Roman 
Literature,"  2  Tola.,  1828  ;  4th  ed.  1868-70,  3  vols.  8vo,  and 
edited  several  of  Plutarch's  "Lives."  He  also  published 
II.  i  '"lotus,  with  valuable  notes,  2d  cd.  1856-61,  4  vols. 

liahrtlt  i  KAHI.  FRIKDIIII-II),  I).  I).,  a  German  rational- 
ist theologian,  born  at  Bischofswerda,  in  Saxony,  Aug.  25, 
1711.  lie  became  professor  of  |>hil"so|ihy  at  Krfurt  in 
1702,  but  he  professed  Mich  skeptical  or  deistical  doctrine* 
that  ho  was  ejected  from  that  position  in  1768.  Among 
his  works  arc  "  Aspirations  of  a  Mute  1'atriot"  and  "  Let- 
ters on  the  Bible  iu  a  popular  style."  He  was  successh  civ 
professor,  preacher,  teacher,  and  tavern-keeper.  Died  April 
21,  17112.  (See  hts  "  Autobiography"  ("  Gcschichte  meiiiea 

Lel.ens"),  4  VOls.,  1790.) 

Bahrein',  or  Aval  Island  (anc.  Ty'toi  or  Ty'roi),  is 
in  the  Persian  (iulf,  near  the  Arabian  coast,  about  200  miles 
S.  of  Bushirc.  It  is  27  miles  long  and  10  wide,  and  ia  sur- 
rounde.l  l.y  several  small  islands.  Manama,  the  capital,  on 
the  northern  extremity,  has  a  good  harbor.  These  islands 
derive  iheir  importance  from  their  pearl-fisheries,  the  an- 
nual product  of  which  is  estimated  at  $1,000,000. 

Bahr-el-A'hiad  (i.  e.  "whit*  river"),  the  Arabic 
name  of  the  White  Nile,  which  is  the  main  branch  of  the 
Nile.  It  rises  in  Lakes  Victoria  Nyanza  and  Albert  Nyiin- 
za,  under  the  equator,  flows  N.  along  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Kordofan,  and  unites  with  the  Blue  Nile  at  Khartum. 
It  ia  said  to  bo  navigable  1000  miles  above  Khartum. 

Bahr-el  Az'rek  (i.  e.  "blue  river"),  one  of  the  two 
great  branches  of  the  Nile.  It  unites  with  the  other  branch, 
:ihr-el  Abiad  ("white  river"),  in  lat.  15°  37'  N.  Its 
sources  are  in  lat.  10°  .W  N.,  Ion.  36°  50'  E.,  but  ita  spiral 
course,  traced  through  all  its  windings,  will  probably  exceed 
NOlt  miles.  In  this  distance  it  descends  with  immense  im- 
petuosity from  an  elevation  of  9000  feet  to  one  of  150(1  feet. 
collecting  the  waters  of  a  basin  having  an  extent  of  1000 
miles  or  more.  The  Blue  River  is  navigable  up  to  Kazogle, 
under  the  twelfth  parallel,  1500  miles  from  Rosctta. 

Itai'a-  (mod.  Ba'ja),  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  bay  of  its  own  name,  in  Campania,  10 
miles  \V.  of  Naples.  It,  was  the  favorite  watering-place  of 
the  ancient  Unmans,  who  were  attracted  by  the  beauty  of 
its  position  and  adjacent  scenery,  the  amenity  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  the  virtues  of  its  warm  mineral  springs.  Julius 
Cajsar  and  Pompcy  had  country-houses  at  Baiie,  which 
Horace  preferred  to  all  other  places.  The  society  of  Baias 
was  proverbially  voluptuous  and  dissolute.  Ruins  of  an- 
cient temples  and  villas  are  visible  in  this  vicinity. 

Hni  Yrsbronn,  a  town  in  Wiirtemberg,  40  milea  S.  W. 
of  Stuttgart.  It  has  manufactures  of  glass.  Pop.  in  1867, 
S1S8. 

Bai'kal  [from  the  Mongolian  flni-Kiil,  i.e.  "rich  sea"], 
called  also  the  Holy  Sea,  a  large  lake  in  the  southern 
part  of  Siberia,  in  the  government  of  Irkutsk,  is  an  expan- 
sion of  the  river  Angara,  [t  is  situated  between  lat.  51° 
28'  and  55°  41'  N..  and  Ion.  103°  and  1 10°  E.  It  is  about 
400  miles  long,  and  has  an  average  width  of  nearly  45 
miles.  Area,  estimated  nt  12.11s  square  miles.  It  is  said 
to  be  in  some  places  I'.iill  fathom*  deep.  It  receives  the  Sc- 
lenga  and  other  rivers,  and  discharges  its  waters  by  the 
Angara,  an  affluent  of  the  Yenisei.  In  summer  steamboats 
navigate  this  lake,  which  is  fro/.en  from  November  to  April. 
Here  are  valuable  seal  and  sturgeon  fisheries.  The  waters 
of  this  hike  are  said  to  have  a  eurious  ground  swell  culled 
-•///*.  (he  nature  of  which  has  never  lieen  explained.  The 
Christian  kingdom  of  the  Prester  Johns,  between  the 
eleventh  and  the  thirteenth  centuries,  was  just  S.  of  the 
Baikal  Sea. 

Baikal  Mountains,  in  Siberia,  extend  eastward  in 
three  ranges,  from  the  Egtag  Altai,  and  enclose  in  their 


mid-t  Lake  Baikal.  They  appear  to  be  mostly  of  volcanic 
origin.  :md  i  Me  mineral  resource*. 

Bail  -deliver"].    The  original  significa- 

ti.'ii   ..I   :in-   u"i>l   i-   t.»  "deliver."     li   is   n-. d    i.'.fh  aa  a 

noun  and  a  verl..  and   r.t>r-  to  pr..p«-riv,  aa  well  as  to  a 

n  ly  of  the  law.      It   implies  safe  keep. 

ing  or   delivery  tor   a  special   pnr| •.      It  may  -i-nitv    the 

deli\ery  of  a  pel  son  a  i  n  -t.  d,  eit  her  on  civ  ii  or  criminal 
process,  from  the  custody  of  ihe  sheriff  or  come  other 
otlic.  r  of  llie  law.  into  the  safe-keeping  of  persons  who 
l.ind  thenisi  Ives  tor  his  uppearaii'  . 

to  ita  processes.  Again,  it  d.-not.  s  the  persons  into  whose 
keeping  the  parly  discharged  from  actual  arrest  is  deliv- 
ered, and  «om.  times  the  amount  of  security  given  or  re- 
quired for  the  defendant's  appearan 

In  all  civil  actions  the  defendant  may  give  hail  as  n  mat- 
ter of  right,  and  generally  in  criminal  proceedings,  unless 
he  ia  charged  with  a  capital  offence.  The  amount  of  bail  is 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  controlled  by  the  somewhat 
vague  constitutional  provision  that  excesaive  bail  shall  not 
be  required. 

Bail  lfi/<nr,  or  bail  In  the  tkeriff,  is  bail  given  to  the 
sheriff  to  secure  the  appearance  of  the  defendant  in  the 
action,  or  his  putting  in  special  bail  on  a  required  day. 
Bail  to  the  action,  or  bail  above,  are  bound  either  to  satisfy 
the  judgment  if  one  should  bo  recovered,  or  to  deliver  up 
the  defendant  to  cuatody.  In  some  of  the  States  the  de- 
fendant when  arrested  gives  bail  to  render  himself  at  all 
times  amenable  to  the  process  of  the  court,  which  takea 
the  place  of  bail  below  and  bail  above. 

Common  bail  is  the  formal  entry  of  fictitious  security 
with  the  clerk  of  the  court.  It  is  given  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  defendant  and  hia  future  obedience  in  eases 
where  he  has  not  actually  been  arrested.  Special  bail  ia 
responsible  bail,  given  when  the  defendant  has  actually  I.e.  n 
arrested.  Bail  must  in  general  possess  certain  prescribed 
qualifications.  They  must  \ic  freeholders  or  householder*  ; 
must  be  within  reach  of  the  process  of  the  court,  and  must 
not  be  privileged  from  arrest;  must  be  competent  to  make 
a  contract,  and  of  sufficient  mean-  to  pay  the  amount  for 
which  they  become  responsible.  Bail  can  be  compelled,  on 
suitable  application  in  the  action,  to  justify  ;  this  means, 
to  show  by  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  possess  the 
qualifications  required  by  law. 

While- 1 !»•  prisoner,  when  released  on  bail,  is  in  fact  gen- 
erally allowed  to  go  at  large,  he  ia  regarded  by  the  law  as 
in  custody  of  his  bail.  They  can  take  possession  of  his 
person  at  any  time  or  in  any  place,  even  though  it  ia  ne- 
cessary to  break  into  his  house.  By  delivering  him  to  the 
sheriff  and  complying  with  legal  forms  of  surrender,  they 
can  discharge  themselves  from  liability. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  when  a  prisoner  is  held  un- 
der final  process — that  is,  process  to  enforce  a  judgment 
of  the  court — he  cannot  be  released  on  bail.  However,  by 
statute  law  he  is  sometimes  allowed  in  civil  cases,  on  giving 
security  of  the  nature  of  bail,  to  be  released  from  strict  con- 
finement in  jail,  at  the  same  time  being  partially  restrained 
of  his  liberty  by  the  action  of  rules  defining  territorial  lim- 
its beyond  which  ho  cannot  lawfully  go. 

T.  W.  DWIORT. 

Bail'ey  (GAMALIEL),  M.  D.,  born  at  Mount  Holly, 
N.  J.,  Dec.  3,  1807.  In  conjunction  with  J.  ().  Birney  he 
founded  in  1836  the  "Cincinnati  Philanthropist,"  an  anti- 
slavery  journal.  Although  his  press  was  destroyed  by  a 
mob,  he  continued  the  publication  till  1M7,  when  ho  issued 
the  first  number  of  the  "  National  Era  "  at  Washington. 
The  celebrated  novel  of  "  I'ncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  first  appear- 
ed in  this  journal.  Died  June  5,  1859. 

Bailey  (UII.BKRT  STEPIIKXS),  D.  D.,  born  at  Abington, 
Pa.,  Oct.  17,  1822,  educated  at  Obcrlin  College,  0.,  pastor 
of  a  Baptist  church  in  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  1845-48,  pastor  in 
Illinois  1S40-63,  superintendent  of  missions  for  the  Bap- 
tist General  Association  of  Illinois  1863-67,  and  since  18«7 
secretary  of  the  Baptist  Theological  Union  at  Chicago.  He 
is  the  author  of  several  works,  mostly  denominational.  Dr. 
Bailey  originated  the  system  of  "  minister's  institutes  "now 
prevalent  in  the  Baptist  denomination,  holding  the  first  at 
Chicago  in  1864. 

Bailey  (<!ru.Fonn  D.),  an  American  officer,  born  in 
New  York  1833,  killed  nt  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines  May 
31,1862;  graduated  at  West  Point  July  1,  1856,  and  pro- 
moted second  lieutenant  of  artillery;  served  on  frontier 
duty  and  in  Kansas  border  disturbance  1856-59,  served 
during  the  civil  war  in  defence  of  Fort  Pieken*.  Kla.,  to 
June  J7.  IM'.l.  appointed  colonel  Kir-i  New  York  Light  Ar- 
tillery volunteer.-  Sept.,  1861,  and  was  engaged  in  the  va- 
r>  .1-  actions  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  during  the  Pen- 
insular campaign  of  1862  till  his  death. 

G.  C.  SIMMONS.  'V,  rk  l!',nrJ  of  Engineer*. 

Bailey  (JACOB  WHITMAN),  an  American  officer  and  nat- 
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uralist,  born  April  2!>,  IS]  1,  at  Ward  (now  Auburn),  Mass., 
graduated  at  West  1'uint  ISI',2,  served  as  lieutenant  of  ar- 
tillery in  Charleston  harbor,  1S32-33,  during  threatened 
nullification  of  6.  C.,  at  liellona  Arsenal,  Va.,  1834—85,  as  as- 
sistant professor  at  Military  Academy  IS34-35,  and  acting 
rofessor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology  ls:;.>  :;N, 
ecoming,  upon  resigning  bis  lieutenancy,  July  S,  1838,  full 
professor,  which  position  he  held,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
Academy  and  advantage  to  cadets,  till  his  death.  lie  was 
the  inventor  of  "  Bailey's  Indicator,"  and  of  many  improve- 
ments in  the  microscope,  in  the  use  of  whieh  he  achieved 
the  highest  distinction,  particularly  in  the  examination  of 
infusoria,  algae,  and  the  products  of  the  deep-sea  sound- 
ings of  the  coast  survey,  U.  S.  exploring  expeditions,  and 
the  Atlantic  telegraph  plateau,  of  which  he  made  valu- 
able collections  and  numerous  delineations,  bequeathing 
them  to  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  He  was 
president  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  185",  and  member  of  various  societies  of  savants 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  author  of  over  fifty  able  papers 
in  various  scientific  journals.  His  lic;illh,  always  delicate, 
was  completely  shattered  by  exposure  in  the  Hudson  River 
while  attempting  to  rescue  his  wife  and  daughter,  lost  in 
the  burning  of  the  steamer  Henrv  Clay,  he  dying  five  years 
after,  Feb.  26,  1857,  at  West  Point,  aged  forty-live. 

GEORGE  W.  CULLUM,  U.  S.  Army. 

Bailey  (JAMES  MONTGOMERY),  editor  of  the  "Danbury 
News,"  a  well-known  American  humorist,  born  Sept.  25, 
1841,  in  Albany,  X.  Y.,  commenced  journalism  on  the  Dan- 
bury  "Times"  (afterwards  "News  "Jin  18B5,  which  paper 
soon  acquired  a  celebrity  throughout  the  U.  S.  from  an  in- 
cessant flow  of  rich,  original,  and  healthy  humor  whieh 
the  brilliant  pen  of  its  editor  imparted  to  its  columns.  He 
has  published  "  Life  in  Danbury  "  and  "  The  Danbury 
News  Man's  Almanac." 

Bailey  (JOSEPH),  an  American  officer  who  served  on 
the  Federal  side  in  the  late  war,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  his  successful  attempt  to  save  thirteen  gun-boats,  etc. 
of  the  Mississippi  flotilla.  The  water  of  the  Red  River 
having  fallen  so  low  that  Admiral  Porter's  squadron  was 
unable  to  pass  the  rapids,  Cnl.  Bailey  in  the  course  of  eleven 
days  constructed  dams  which,  by  raising  the  water,  enabled 
the  boats  to  descend  safely,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks 
of  Congress  and  was  made  a  brigadier-general.  He  removed 
to  Mo.,  where  he  was  shot  by  some  ruffians  Mar.  21,  1867. 

Bailey,  or  Bailay  (NATHAN),  an  English  lexicog- 
rapher and  classical  scholar,  who  kept  a  school  at  Stepnev, 
where  he  died  June  27,  1742.  Soon  after  1720  he  publish- 
ed his  "  Universal  Etymological  English  Dictionary,"  the 
first  English  dictionary  which  aimed  at  completeness,  and 
which  was  the  basis  of  Dr.  Johnson's  more  celebrated  work 
(1755).  He  wrote  also  a  "  Domestic  Dictionary,"  and  oth- 
er books  on  education. 

Bailey  (PHILIP  JAMES),  an  English  poet,  born  at  Not- 
tingham April  22,  1816.  He  studied  law,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1840.  In  1839  he  published  "Festus"  (8th 
ed.  1868),  a  poem  which  treats  of  the  highest  themes  of 
philosophy  and  religion.  It  excited  much  admiration, 
and  had  a  wide  temporary  success,  to  which  its  extrava- 
gance and  defects  contributed.  "  The  faults  of  the  poem 
are  as  great  as  the  beauties  ;  there  is  no  congruity  or  pro- 
portion in  it,  and  you  lay  it  down  with  a  sense  of  admira- 
tion qualified  with  disgust."  He  wrote  other  poems,  en- 
titled "The  Angel  World"  (afterwards  incorporated  with 
"Festus"),  1850,  "The  Mystic"  (1855),  "The  Age,"  a 
satire  (1858),  and  "The  Universal  Hymn  "  (1867). 

Bailey  (Rcrus  WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  was  born  at  North 
Yarmouth,  Me.,  April  13,  1793,  and  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth in  1813,  was  pastor  of  several  Congregational 
churches  in  New  England,  was  professor  of  languages  at 
Austin  College,  Huntsvillc,  Tex.,  and  its  president  (1858- 
63).  He  published  "The  Issue"  (1837)  and  several  edu- 
cational and  other  works.  Died  April  25,  1863. 

Bailey  (SAMCEL).     See  APPENDIX. 

Bailey  (SILAS),  D.D.     See  APPENDIX. 

Bailey  (THEODORI'S),  U.  S.  JT.,  born  April  12,  1805,  in 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  .Ian. 
1,  181S.  became  a  lieutenant  in  1827,  a  commander  in  1849, 
a  captain  in  1855,  a  commodore  in  1862,  a  rear-admiral  in 
1866.  He  did  good  service  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mexico  in 
the  Mexican  war,  ami  during  a  part  of  1861-02  commanded 
the  frigate  Colorado,  western  Gulf  blockading  squadron. 
On  April  24,  1862,  he  commanded  the  right  column  of  Far- 
ragut's  fleet  in  the  passage  of  Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jaeksun. 
and  at  the  capture  of  the  Chalmette  batteries  and  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  where  he  led  the  fleet,  and  was  conspicuous 
for  his  great  gallantry  and  self-possession.  From  1862  to 
1865  he  was  in  command  of  the  eastern  Gulf  blockading 
squadron.  FOXHALL  A.  PARKER,  U.  S.  N. 


Bailey's  Harbor,  a  post-township  of  Door  co.,  Wis. 
Pop.  297. 

Bail'eyville,  a  post-township  of  Washington  co.,  Me. 
Pop.  377. 

Bai'lie,  a  Scottish  term  having  several  legal  applica- 
tions. The  most  common  and  popular  signification  is  a 
superior  officer  or  magistrate  of  a  municipal  corporation  in 
Scotland,  with  judicial  authority  within  the  city  or  burgh. 
In  royal  burghs  the  office  is  in  some  respects  analogous  to 
that  of  alderman  in  England. 

Bail'itf  [probably  a  corruption  of  the  Lat.  baj'ulttfi  or 
bni'itdiH,  a  "porter;"  Fr.  bti ilfi],  a  term  applied  in  Eng- 
land to  a  deputy  of  a  sheriff  or  of  a  local  magistrate  ;  also  to 
magistrates  of  certain  towns  and  keepers  of  castles,  liailift' 
mav  IM-  <li-1ineil  as  (lie  keeper  or  .superintendent  of  sonic 
duty  or  charge  legally  imposed  on  him.  As  officers  of  the 
law,  bailiff's  arrest  culprits,  summon  juries,  and  collect  fines. 
There  is  a  class  of  men  employed  by  the  sheriff"  on  account 
of  their  adroitness  and  dexterity  who  are  called  bound 
bailiff's,  because,  the  sheriff  being  responsible  for  their 
official  misdemeanors,  they  are  annually  bound  in  an  ob- 
ligation, with  sureties,  for  the  due  performance  of  their 
service.  The  sheriff  himself  is  the  queen's  bailiff. 

Bailleul,  a  well-built  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Nord,  near  the  Belgian  frontier,  about  19  miles  by 
rail  W.  of  Lille.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cot- 
ton stuff's,  hats,  lace,  etc.  Pop.  in  I860,  12,896. 

Bail'lic  (  JOANNA  I.  a  British  poetess,  born  in  Lanark- 
shire in  1762.  In  early  life  she  went  to  reside  in  London 
with  her  brother,  Matthew  Baillie,  the  celebrated  physi- 
cian. Her  life  was  happy,  but  devoid  of  remarkable  inci- 
dents. She  published  in  1798  the  first  volume  of  "Plays 
of  the  Passions,"  which  had  great  success.  Several  other 
volumes  of  the  same  appeared  in  1802,  1812,  etc.  Among 
the  most  popular  of  her  other  works  are  "De  Montfort,"  a 
tragedy,  and  "  Basil,"  a  drama.  She  wrote  several  ballads 
and  songs  which  are  much  admired.  She  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  her  house  was  the  resort  of 
many  other  British  and  foreign  literary  celebrities.  She 
died  Feb.  23,  1851,  aged  eighty-nine.  Commenting  on  her 
"  Plays  of  the  Passions,"  the  "  Edinburgh  Review  "  for 
April,  1836,  says:  "This  great  work  is  completed,  and  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  its  commencement ;  a  noble  monument 
of  the  powerful  mind  and  the  pure  and  elevated  imagination 
of  its  author." 

Baillie  (MATTHEW),  M.  D.,  a  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  Oct.  27,  17(51.  His 
mother  was  a  sister  of  the  great  anatomists,  John  and 
William  Hunter.  He  studied  anatomy  under  his  uncle,  and 
entered  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  as  M.  D.  In  1783  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Hunter  as  lecturer  on  anatomy  in  London. 
He  acquired  a  high  reputation  a^  a  ie;irher  and  expositor 
of  that  science.  He  published  in  1793  an  excellent  work 
on  "  The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  some  of  the  most  Important 
Parts  of  the  Human  Body,"  which  had  a  remarkable  influ- 
ence on  the  study  of  medicine.  He  practised  medicine  in 
London  with  great  success,  and  was  appointed  physician  to 
the  king  in  1810.  Died  Sept.  23,  1823. 

Baillie  (ROBERT),  an  eminent  Scottish  Presbyterian 
theologian,  born  at  Glasgow  April  30,  1602.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  his  learning  and  moderation.  He  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  sent  to  London  in  1 640  to  prepare  charges 
against  Laud,  became  professor  of  divinity  at  Glasgow  in 
1642,  and  was  principal  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  after 
the  Restoration.  He  wrote  various  works  and  letters.  Died 
in  July,  1662. 

Baillie  of  Jerviswood  (ROBERT),  a  Scottish  patriot 
of  excellent  abilities  and  character.  He  opposed  the  tyran- 
nical measures  of  the  duke  of  Lauderdale.  and  about  ItiTti 
was  fined  and  imprisoned  for  four  months.  Having  en- 
tered into  a  correspondence  with  Russell  and  Sidney,  he 
was  arrested  and  charged  with  complicity  in  the  Rye-House 
Plot.  He  was  condemned  on  insufficient  evidence,  and 
executed  Dec.  24,  1684. 

Bailly  (,!EAN  SYLVAIN),  an  eminent  French  astronomer, 
born  in  Paris  Sept.  15,  1736.  He  was  admitted  into  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1703,  and  published  in  1771  a 
remarkable  "Treatise  on  the  Light  of  the  Satellites  of 
Jupiter."  In  1775  he  produced  the  first  volume  of  his 
"History  of  Astronomy,  Ancient  and  Modern"  (4  vols., 
1775-83),  which  by  its  eloquent  diction  and  ingenious  ideas 
obtained  great  popularity.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy  in  1784,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions in  1785.  Fontenelle  was  the  only  Frenchman  who 
before  that  time  had  had  the  honor  to  be  a  member  of  the 
three  great  academics  of  Paris.  He  was  the  first  president 
of  the  States-General  or  National  Assembly  in  1789,  and 
was  elected  mayor  of  Paris  in  July  of  that  year.  His  in- 
fluence was  exerted  to  promote  order  and  moderation.  He 
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offended  the  Jacobins  by  commanding  'lie  national  guard 

to  tiro  on  a  riotous  crowd  in.lul\,  l7'.H.aiid  re-urm  d  hN 
iitlici-  .1.1011  after  tliut  date.  DUIIIIL-  the  Ki-ign  ,,(  Terror  lie 
was  proscribed  by  tin-  Jacobins.  HIM!  afler  insulting  treat  - 
ini'iit  was  guillotined  ^I)V-  ' ->  iril.'i.  Among  hi-  works  i- 
"  Mctnoir-J  "I'  t  he  K' '\  o  hi  lion  by  IITI  \'.\  »•  w  it  m- 

B    I'.    Alt  \),M.    "  l;io_'rap!iic   <lc    liililU."    IS.C',   Illirl 

mi  Knglisli  translation  of  iht-  .same.  Co-tun.  Jsy.t :   L  M  \MO 
"  Kloge  de  Mailly,"  17!»1  ;    I,  \i  I:I;M  i  i  i.  ,  ••  Kl«"g'-  <!••  Cailly," 
I'V.o;  "  l-Mmburgh  Kc\  lew  "  lor  April,  1805.) 

Hailly  (.losMi'ii  A.),  n  I'n-m-li  sculptor,  horn  in  Paris  in 
IS'Jj.  emigrated  to   Philadelphia  in   I  v.tt.      . \iuon_'    h 
works  are  "  Adam  and   Kve.,"  a  group  ,,t'  ••  Kv  c  ami  h> 
Children,"  ami  a  marble  monument  "I    Wa-hiiiLrt-m  i  l^i.'.t. 
placed  in  front  of  the  State-house  in  Philadelphia. 

Itailmcnt  [Kr.  lmill»-)\  to  ••  <lfli\cr  "],  a  delivery  of 
^ood s  for  sonic  |IH  rticuhii-  pur|Mi-r,  or  on  mere  deposit,  upon 
contract,  cxpross  or  iniplicil.  Hint  ul'i.-r  tin-  purpose  has  been 
Tftinncd  tli"  iili-ntiritl  ^'oods  shall  In-  n-d.-Iiv  i-n-d  to  the 
illor.  or  <.tln-rwisc  dealt  with  according  to  his  direction. 
If  the  contract  jicrmits  the  return  of  an  equivalent  intend 
of  the  ^o)n]s  haik'd,  there  is  no  bailment,  but  the  transac- 
tion ron-titutr*  a  del»t  or  some  connate  en^a^'iiH-nt.  \  ]-... 
11  delivery  of  a  tiling  in  trust  for  .-nine  special  object,  and 
upon  contract,  express  or  implied,  to  conform  to  the  object 
of  the  trust. 

r.itilment  includes  the  borrowing,  lending,  hiring,  or 
keeping  of  elmMeK  and  the  ciirrytnn  or  working  upon 
thrm  for  another.  The  party  making  the  delivery,  or  6oi7- 
itnf  the  property,  is  termed  the  baitur ;  the  party  to  whom 
it  I*  il<-li\  ered,  the  Imilt  '•. 

KnilmentH  have  been  classified  as  follows:  1,  Dtponititmt 
or  deposit  ;  a  delivery  of  goods  to  be  kept  by  the  bailee, 
and  returned  on  demand,  without  recompense.  2,  Mfindtt- 
finii,  or  mandate ;  where  the  bailee  agrees  to  do  something 
with  or  about  the  thing  bailed,  without  recompenv 
(\-innn, <f,i(nin.  or  loan:  where  the  thing  bailed  is  lent  for 
use,  without  recompense.  -I,  /'iffinti,  or  pledge;  where  the 
thing  imiled  is  security  for  a  debt  or  other  engagement.  5, 
f,nrtttit,,  or  hiring;  where  the  use  of  something  is  to  be 
given,  or  labor  perl»MMeo!  ahout  it.  for  a  compensation. 
Loeotfo  is  subdivided  as  follows:  Loeatio  rei,  where  the 
ha  i  le<-  by  hire  gains  the  temporary  use  of  a  thing;  Loeatio 
operi*  /'H'i<m{>\  where  the  bailee  agrees  to  perform  labor 
and  services,  or  bestow  care  and  attention  upon  the  thing 
hailed,  for  a  recotnpenwe;  Loeatio  open"*  nterciuin  rehenda- 
rnnt,  where  goods  are  delivered  to  a  bailee  to  be  transported 
to  another  place,  for  a  recompense. 

The  question  which  most  frequently  arises  and  presents 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  law  of  bailment  relates  to  the 
responsibility  which  attaches  to  a  bailee  if  the  property  is 
lost  or  injured,  and  the  degree  of  care  which  he  is  bound  to 
lif.-itow  upon  it.  With  reference  to  this  question,  bailments 
have  been  di  tided  into  three  groups :  1,  Where  the  bail- 
ment is  for  the  benefit  of  the  bailor  alone.  This  class  in- 
cludes deposits  and  mandates.  Here,  as  the  bailee  receives 
nothing  for  his  services,  he  is  held  only  to  the  care  which 
prudent  men  are  supposed  to  give  to  their  own  affairs,  and 
no  is  responsible  only  for  such  loss  or  injury  as  results 
from  th«-  ah^ruce  of  such  care.  The  degree  of  care  de- 
pends much  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  case;  for  ex- 
ample, upon  the  bulk  of  the  article,  its  fragility,  or  its 
exposure  to  thieves  from  the  dense  population  of  a  city  as 
compared  with  the  scanty  population  of  a  country  district. 
In  each  case  it  is  a  question  of  fact  whether  the  care  which 
all  the  circumstances  required  was  used.  2,  Where  the 
bailment  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  bailee  only.  This  class 
includes  t-nnitiintlntum.  Here  the  greatest  can-  is  required 
of  the  bailee,  and  la-  is  responsible  for  the  slightest  negli- 
mMfc  It  i*  also  a  rule  that  he  must  keep  strietly  within 
the  privilege  eonfern-d  on  him  with  respect  to  (lie  thing 
bailed,  or  he  will  be  liable  for  any  loss  or  injury  to  it,  even 
though  he  is  guilty  of  no  negligence.  ;;.  \Vhcrv  the  bailment 
is  for  the  henelit  of  doth  bailor  and  bailee.  Tin-  i-  the  case 
in  fn'ifiuiM  and  l"cnt!».  Here  the  bailee  i.s  held  to  the  excr 
ei-e  of  the  care  and  attention  which  prudent  men  under 
the  circumstance-;  would  rea.-umildy  1"'  expected  to  take. 

There  i-  :i  da-<  of  bailments  of  an  exceptional  nature, 
embraced  under -the  head  of  !',<•, iti>,,  where  the  policy  of 
the  law  impose,:  upon  the  bailee  rcspnusiliilities  for  ' 
injury  to  the  property  delivered  to   his  charge,  entirely  ir- 
re-iiivtij  c  of  the  question  of  \\\<   rare  or   negligence:    thi- 
cla^s   includes   innkeeper-  and  common  carriers,  the  liabil- 
ities of  whom   will    be  coii-id, .fed    in    another   placi-. 
CtiiitiKits,  HiHiNt:,  and  I\\KI-:I:I'K»S.) 

The  relation  of  bailor  and  bailee  is  largely  "lie  of  trust, 

and  the  law  requites  ^ I  faith  nf  each  party.      As  a  rule, 

the  bnilce  will  not  be  allowed  to  dispute  the  title  of  his 
bailor.  He  has  a  right  to  the  po-n-nion  of  the  thing 
bailed  during  the  bailment,  and  in  some  instances  a  special 


property  in  it.  In  other  cases  he  hits  a  bare  custody.  Thin 
would  enable  him  to  maintain  an  action  against  any  om- 

who  -houM  unlawfully  interfere  with  the  1-11111  Id  nr  deprive 
him  of  its  posses-ion.  In  Mich  an  action  he  would  huld 

the  pro ds   beyond  what  wa-  siiilicient  to  indemnity  him 

for  his  special  mil  rest  as  a  trustee  tor  the  bailor. 

'   T.  W.   linn.ui. 

Ilni'ly  (Ktiw  \i:i-  ll»     n  .an  Knglish  sculptor,  horn  at 

lin-lol     Mar.     Ill,     17-s.    was    a    pupil    of    Fla.Mimii.        lie 

I   the  gold    and    siller  medals    of  the    Koval   Ani'lcmi 

almut  IMI'.I,  and  became  a  royal  academician  in  l-i'l. 
Among  his  masterpieces  arc'  "  Kie  at  the  Fountain,"  which 
i-  es.|ui-iicly  graceful:  "Apollo  iM'cluirging  his  Arrows;" 
"  The  '  l.i-iening  to  the  Voice  ;"  and 

a  statue  of  Lord  Nelson.     Died  May  I.".',  18(17. 

Baily  (KiMv  isi,  U.  ('.  I,.,  an  Knglish  astronomer,  tmrn 
at  Neivbnry,  in  Berkshire,  Mar.  10,  1711.  became  a  stork- 
broker  of  London,  lie  waff  one  of  the  founders  (if  the 
Astronomic.r  1  P  ml>  ir<l  important  sen  ices  to 

astronomy  by  the  improvement  of  the  '•  Nautical 
ami   the    production    of  the    ••  Astronomical    S.ncti's    Cat- 
alogue of  Stars."     lie  wrote  several   standard  work 
life  annuities,  and  a  '•Life  of  Flamsteed"  (1835).     Died 
.  isil. 

Bain  (At.cx AMIKII).  LL.D.,  born  at  Aberdeen,  in  Scot- 
land, in  IMS.  graduated  as  M.  A.  at  Marischal  College  in 
IMII.  In  Isi.i  he  was  elected  professor  of  natural  philos- 
ophy in  the  Andersonian  University  at  Glasgow,  and  in 
I  867  was  appointed  examiner  in  logic  and  moral  philosophy 
in  the  London  University.  In  1860  he  beraim  professor 
of  logic  in  the'  I'liivcrsily  of  Aberdeen.  He  has  published 
"The  Senses  and  the  Intellect"  (1855),  "The  Emotions 
and  the  Will"  (1859),  "Study  of  Character,  including  an 
Estimate  of  Phrenology"  (1801),  "English  Composition 
and  Rhetoric"  (1866),  "'Mental  and  Moral  Science ''(1868), 
"Logic.  Deductive  and  Inductive"  (2  vols.,  1870),  and  an 
"Elementary  English  Grammar"  (1872).  Mr.  linin  is  a 
philosopher  of  the  school  of  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer. 
His  works  on  grammar,  composition,  and  mental  science 
have  been  rcpublished  in  America. 

Itain'liridgc,  a  thriving  town,  capital  of  Decatur  co., 
(ia.,  on  Flint  River,  50  miles  from  its  mouth  and  at  the 
head  of  navigation,  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  R.  R.,  236  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Savannah,  and  is 
the  southern  terminus  of  the  Bainbridgc  Cuthbert  and 
Columbus  R.  R.  It  has  a  cotton  manufactory,  three  acad- 
emies, two  weekly  newspapers,. and  is  a  considerable  ship- 
ping-point for  cotton.  Pol).  1351. 

B.  E.  Ki  isn.i..  ED.  " DEMOCRAT." 

Bainbridgc,  a  township  of  Schuyler  co.,  III.    P.  1200. 

Bainbridge,  a  township  of  Dubois  co.,  Ind.    P.  2521. 

Bainbridge,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  township,  Put- 
nam co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Louisville  New  Albany  and  Chicago 
R.  R.,  9  miles  N.  by  E.  of  tireencastle. 

Bainbridge,  a  post-tp.  of  Bcrrien  co.,  Mich.   P.  1337. 

Bainbridge,  an  incorporated  village  of  Chenango  co., 
N.  V..  on  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna  R.  R.,  32  miles  E. 
of  Binghamton.  It  has  two  weekly  newspapers,  two  hotels, 
some  thirty  business  places,  one  foundry  and  machine- 
shop,  four  churches,  and  a  handsome  brick  union  school- 
house.  In  front  of  the  churches  is  a  beautiful  park,  and 
the  sidewalks  of  the  village  are  well  flagged  with  stone  and 
shaded  with  maples.  Pop.  d-I  :  of  Bainbridgn  township, 
17113.  ii.  A.  DODGE,  ED.  "SATURDAY  RKVIKW." 

Bainbridge,  a  township  of  Gcauga  co.,  0.     Pop.  660. 


I'.i 


Bainbridge,  a  post-r.  of  Ross  co.,  0.,  on  Paint  Creek, 
miles  S.  W.  of  Chillicothe,  has  four  churches,  a  bank, 
newspaper,  mills,  woollen  factory,  hotels,  union  schools,  etc. 
Pop.  C47.  W.  E.  NELSOX,  PUB.  OP  "  TIMES." 

Bainbridge,  a  post-village  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.,  on 
the  Sii-,|uchanna  River  and  a  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Ii.  H.. 'Jii  mile- S.  B.  of  Iliiinsliurg.  Pop.  762. 

Bainbridge  (WILLIAM),  an  American  commodore,  born 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  May  7,  1774.  He  obtained  the  rank 
of  captain  in  IsnO,  and" commanded  the  frigate  Philadel- 
phia in  the  war  against  Tripoli.  This  vessel,  having  run 
aground,  was  captured  by  the  enemy  in  Oct..  1  so:1..  1 1 
mained  a  prisoner  until  peace  was  concluded,  June,  1805, 
and  was  afterwards  raided  to  the  rank  of  enmmodorc.  In 
Sept..  1>1-.  he  ohtaineil  command  of  a  squadron  consisting 
of  the  Constitution,  of  I  I  gin.  ami  lie  II. .met. 

In  Deo.,  1812,  he  captured  the  lirit  '  na.  mount- 

ing .I'.i  -mi-.      1'icil.lnh  L1-.  i  I  n. .ii  i^   MAURIS, 

"  Life  i't'  Con  :nhriilgc,"   I  ^ 

Bains  (t  •.  "Laths"!,  the  name  ..f  several  watering- 
pi |  in  I-'rance.  The  most  important  "f  tln-c  i-  I 

les  liains.  in  the  department  of  Vosgcs,  14  miles  S.  W.  of 
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K]>inal,  situated  about  1000  feet  above  the  sen.  The  place 
has  thirteen  springs.  Among  these  "  La  Grosse  Source  " 
has  a  temperature  of  about  120°  F. 

Bai'rain,  a  fea.st  of  the  Mohammedans,  begins  at  the 
enil  of  the  fast  of  Ramadan.  It  is  inaugurated  with  great 
public  rejoicings  and  illuminations.  It.*  observance  is  com- 
manded by  the  Koran.  "Little  liairam  "  occurs  seventy 
days  later. 

Baird  (ABSALOM),  an  American  officer,  born  Aug.  20, 
1824,  at  Washington,  Pa.,  graduated  at  West  Point  1849  in 
artillery,  captain  and  assistant  adjutant-general  Aug.  3, 
Isiil.  and  major  and  inspector-general  Nov.  12,  1861,  and 
April  28,  1862,  brigadier-general  U.  S.  volunteers.  He 
served  at  various  posts  18411-61,  in  Florida  liosti lilies  1851- 
53,  as  assistant  professor  at  Military  Academy  1856-59, 
assistant  adjutant-general  at  Washington.  I).  ('..  ISIil,in 
Manassas  campaign  I  Sill,  engaged  at  Blackburn's  Ford  and 
Hull  Kun,  in  the  adjutant-general's  office  1861.  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Peninsula  campaign  1862,  engaged  at  Yorktown  and 
Williamsburg,  in  command  of  a  brigade  in  the  army  of 
the  Ohio,  1862,  engaged  in  the  capture  of  Franklin  in 
Rosecrans'  Tennessee  campaign,  1S6I!,  engaged  at  Tulla- 
homa,  Shelbyviile,  Dug  Gup,  C'hiekamuaga  (brevet  lieu- 
tenant-colonel), and  occupation  of  Chattanooga,  in  com- 
mand of  a  division  in  the  Fourteenth  corps  in  the  opera- 
tions about  Chattanooga  (brevet  colonel)  1863-64,  engaged 
at  Missionary  Ridge  and  skirmished  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy 
in  the  invasion  of  Georgia,  1864,  engaged  at  Rcsaca, 
Pine  Mountain,  Kenesaw,  Vining's  Station,  Peach  Tree 
Creek,  Atlanta  (brevet  brigadier-general),  Jonesboro',  pur- 
suit of  Hood's  army,  in  the  "march  to  the  sea"  and  sur- 
render of  Savannah,  in  the  invasion  of  the£arolinas  1865, 
engaged  at  Bentonville,  Raleigh,  and  surrender  of  John- 
ston's army  at  Durham  Station.  He  was  brevettcd  major- 
general  U.  S.  army  Mar.  13,  1865,  for  gallant  and  meri- 
torious services  in  the  field,  and  major-general  U.  S.  vol- 
unteers Sept.  1,  1864,  for  distinguished  conduct  in  the  At- 
lanta campaign  and  at  Savannah. 

GEOROE  W.  CULLUM,  V.  S.  Army. 

Baird  (CHARLES  WASHINGTON),  son  of  Rev.  Robert 
Baird,  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Aug.  28, 1828, 
and  graduated  at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  in 
1848,  and  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1851.  He 
was  American  chaplain  at  Rome  in  Italy  from  1851  to  1853, 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  Bergen  Hill,  Brook- 
lyn, from  1859  to  1861,  and  since  then  has  been  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  at  Rye,  N.  Y.  Besides  translations, 
fugitive  contributions  to  the  press,  and  works,  part  of  which 
he  wrote,  he  has  published  "  Eutaxia,  or  the  Presbyterian 
Liturgies,"  1855,  "A  Book  of  Public  Prayer,  compiled 
from  the  Authorized  Formularies  of  Worship  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  as  prepared  by  the  Reformers  Calvin, 
Knox,  and  others,"  1859,  and  a  "History  of  Rye,  N.  Y. 
(from  1660-1870),"  1871. 

Baird  (HENHY-MARTYN),  PH.  D.,  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Baird,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  Jan.  17,  1832,  grad- 
uated at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  1850,  at- 
tended lectures  in  the  National  University  (then  University 
of  Otho),  Athens,  Greece,  1851-52,  studied  theology  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  1853-55,  and 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  1855-56.  He  was  tutor  of  Greek  in  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  1855-59,  and  since  1859  has  been 
professor  <>f  the  Greek  language  and  literature  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York.  In  1866  he  was  or- 
dained as  an  evangelist.  He  has  published  "  Modern 
Greece,"  1856,  "The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Baird,  ]).]>.." 
1866,  and  a  large  number  of  articles  in  the  "Methodist 
Quarterly  Review."  "Princeton  Review,"  "New  Eng- 
lander,"  and  other  quarterlies. 

Baird  (ROBERT),  D.  D.,  an  American  theologian  and 
writer,  born  in  Fayette  co.,  Pa..  Get.  li.  1798.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Jefferson  College  in  1818.  He  spent  several  \  ears 
(1835  to  1S13)  in  Europe,  where  he  did  much  to  promote 
Protestant  Christianity  and  the  temperance  cause.  Few 
American  clergymen  have  had  so  wide  an  acquaintance  with 
(Ufltinguilhed  uu-n.or  have  accomplished  a  greater  amount 
of  good.  Among  bis  works  are  "A  View  of  Religion  in 
America"  (1842)  and  a  "History  of  the  WnM. •!>-.-.  Albi-  j 
L" -uses,  and  Vaudois."  Died  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  15, 
1863. 

Baird  (SI-ENTER  FI-I.LERTON),  LL.D.,  a  distinguished 
American  naturalist,  born  at  Reading,  Pa.,  in  182."-.  beeame 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Among 
other  works  ho  translated  the  "  Iconographic  Encyclope- 
dia." In  conjunction  with  J.  Cassin  he  wrote  "  The  Birds 
of  North  America"  (Philadelphia  and  Salem,  1S70)  and 
"  The  Mammals  of  North  America,"  and,  with  Charles 
(•irard.  produced  an  excellent  work  on  North  American 
serpents.  He  has  contributed  valuable  articles  to  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  to  the  "  Jour- 


nal of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia," 
etc.,  and  is  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Itairt'ntli,  bi'riith  [Gcr.  pron.  bi'roit],  a  city  of  Ba- 
varia, capital  of  the  circle  of  tapper  Franconia,  on  the  Red 
Main,  12(3  miles  by  rail  N.  of  Munich,  it  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated and  well  built;  its  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved,  and 
the  city  is  adorned  with  gardens  and  public  fountains. 
Tile  principal  buildings  are  the  new  palace,  the  mint,  the 
opera-house,  and  town-hall.  There  are  three  palaces  in 
the  vicinity,  named  Fantasie,  Sanspareil,  and  Hermitage. 
Here  are  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  porce- 
lain, and  leather.  Pop.  in  1871,  17,837. 

Biii'ns,  the  Latinized  name  of  DE  BAY  (MICHAEL),  a 
Flemish  theologian,  born  in  Hainault  in  151.'!.  lie  became 
professor  of  divinity  at  Louvain  in  1550,  ami  in  1578  chan- 
cellor of  that,  university.  Ho  adopted  the  doctrines  of 
Saint  Augustine,  and  wrote  works  on  free-will  and  grace 
which  were  condemned  by  Pope  Pius  V.  in  1567.  Baiofl 
retracted  or  submitted,  but  his  doctrines  were  afterwards 
maintained  by  the  Jansenists.  Ho  was  eminent  for  learn- 
ing and  piety.  Died  Dec.  16,  1589. 

lla'.jn.  an  important  market-town  of  Hungary,  in  the 
county  of  Bacs,  on  the  Danube,  11.0  miles  S.  of  Pesth. 
It  has  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  churches,  a  synagogue, 
and  a  castle.  Here  is  an  important  market  or  annual  fair 
for  swine.  Largo  quantities  of  grain  and  wine  are  produced 
in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  in  1869,  18,110. 

Baja'da  de  Parana',  or  simply  El  Parana',  a  town 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  in  the  province  of  Eutre  Rios, 
is  situated  on  the  Rio  Parana,  in  lat.  31°  42'  54"  S.  and  , 
Ion.  60°  32'  39"  W.,  230  miles  N.  W.  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
It  was  founded  in  1730,  was  the  capital  of  the  state  from 
1819  to  1862,  and  of  the  republic  from  1852  to  1862. 
Among  its  numerous  beautiful  buildings  are  the  palace  of 
Gen.  Urquiza,  the  government  palace,  and  the  theatre.  It 
is  well  built,  but  has  of  late  begun  to  decline.  Pop.  about 
7000. 

Bajazet.     See  BAVAZID. 

Bajmok,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Bacs, 
20  miles  S.  E.  oC  Maria-Theresiopol.  Pop.  in  1869,  6446. 

Ba'ker,  a  county  in  Central  Alabama,  has  an  area  of 
about  650  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Coosa  River.  The  surface  is  undulating  j  the  soil  is  fertile. 
Tobacco,  cotton,  corn,  and  wool  are  the  chief  crops.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Selma  Rome  and  Dalton  and  the  South 
and  North  Alabama  R.  Rs.  Capital,  Chestnut  Creek. 
Pop.  B194. 

Baker,  a  county  in  N.  E.  Florida,  bordering  on  Geor- 
gia ;  it  is  partly  bounded  on  the  N.  by  St.  Mary's  River. 
Sea-Island  cotton  and  sugar-cane  are  the  chief  crops.  The 
surface  is  nearly  level.  Timber  is  abundant.  It  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Jacksonville  Pensacola  and  Mobile  R.  R. 
Capital,  Sanderson.  Pop.  1325. 

Ba'ker,  a  county  in  S.  W.  Georgia.  Area,  450  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  E.  by  Flint  River,  and  in- 
tersected by  the  Ichawaynockaway  Creek.  Corn,  cotton, 
and  wool  are  the  chief  crops.  The  surface  is  nearly  level ; 
the  soil  is  fertile.  Capital,  Newton.  Pop.  6843. 

Baker,  a  county  which  forms  the  S.  E.  extremity  of 
Oregon.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Malheur  and  the  Owyhee 
rivers.  Gold  is  found  near  the  Malheur  River.  Silver  is 
also  found.  The  county  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  and 
pastoral  region.  Oats,  barley,  and  wool  arc  largely  raised. 
Capital,  Baker  City.  Pop.  2804. 

Baker,  a  township  of  Martin  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1018. 

Baker,  a  township  of  Morgan  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  456. 

Baker,  a  township  of  Crawford  co.,  Kan.    Pop.  962. 

Baker,  a  township  of  Linn  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1269. 

Baker  (A.  R.),  D.  D.,  born  in  Franklin,  Mass.,  Aug.  30, 
isii;,,  graduated  at  Amherst  in  1830,  became  a  teacher  in 
Medway,  Dorchester,  and  Audover,  Alass.,  ordained  pastor 
of  a  Congregational  church  in  Medford,  Mass,  and  has 
subsequently  been  settled  in  Lynn,  Wcllesley,  and  Boston. 
He  has  published  a  "School  History  of  the  U.  S.,"  "The 
Catechism  Tested  by  the  liible."  an  "  Exposition  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  and  numerous  other  works, — His 
wife,  HAHRIETTE  N.  W.  BAKER,  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Leonard  AVoods,  was  born  in  ISl.O.  She  has  published  over 
160  volumes,  mostly  works  for  children,  written  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "  Madeline  Leslie." 

Baker  (CHARLES  M.),  born  in  New  York  City  about 
1805,  resided  in  Vermont,  and  after  1838  in  Wisconsin, 
where  ho  was  a  prominent  lawyer,  and  was  distinguished 
for  his  benevolence  and  piety.  He  was  for  some  time  a 
judge  of  the  State  circuit  court.  Died  Feb.  5,  1872. 

Baker  (DANIEL),  D.D.,  born  at  Midway,  Liberty  co., 
Ga.,  in  1791,  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1815,  was  ordained 


IIAKKK    I;AI.. \KI.\\  A. 


to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  IS|8,  was  pastor  at  Wash- 
ington. |i.  i'..  SaMimiali.  (in..  Krankfori .  Ky..  Tu-caloosa, 
Alii..  H Thl  Holly  Spr  !n_'-,  M  i-s.,  was  for  a  tune  pr«--i'l<  nl  <•! 

1 1  unt-\  illr.    I'M!  .  \\a-  -i  ["'|.iil;ir  un<l  sin- 
.  anil  author  of  .-cveral  practical   :>• 
lemical    religious  works.       Died    in    1867.      Hi 

\Vll.l.l\M     MlMKimll     liAKKU     ll.uril     ill      I -'-'.P.    gl  adn.' 

Princeton  in  I  ^  1'i ),  is  the  author  ot"  a  "  Lid-  "  ot  his  father 
anil  "1  ><-vt-r;il  «fh'-r  popular  works,  such  as  "Inside,  a 
Chronicle  IP)  Secession,"  "'I'lii'  .\iw  Timipthy."  ••  'I  In-  Vir 
ginians  in  Texas."  etc.  He  ha*  been  a  !'n  -hyti-rian  rain- 
in  lialvcston  and  Austin,  Tex.  (1850-65),  and  at 
Zancsvillc.  H. 

Baker  ( DAVID  JF.WKTT),  horn  at  East  Haddam.  Conn., 
Pept.  7.  IT'.IL'.  graduated  :it  Hamilton  College  in  1*16,  be- 
ciiini-  a  prominent  lawyer  <pf  Illinois,  was  a  probate  judge 
in  Kand'.lph  to.,  I  .  Si  Senator  (1830-31),  and  V.  8.  attor- 
ney for  Illinois  Ilewasone.-i  u-  anti- 
fhivi TV  men  of  Illinois  in  the  contest  of  IS.'IO.  Died  at 
Alton  "Aug.  6,  1869. 

linker  (KinvAiin  DTI  KIXSOX),  COLONEL,  a  lawyer,  born 
in  Loii'l'in  -_'t.  1-11.  emigrated  to  the  U.  8.  in 

bis  youth,  lie  was  chosen  a  member  of  Congress  in  1848, 
reiimveil  to  California  in  1852,  and  became  a  popular  ora- 
tor of  the  Ke|pntiliean  party.  In  1860  he  was  elected  a 
Senator  of  the  U.  S.  for  Oregon.  Having  obtained  com- 
mand of  a  brigade  of  the  Union  army,  he  was  killed  at 
Ball'.-  niutni,-.  L'l.  1861. 

linker  KUounK  A.),  an  American  portrait-painter  of 
great  merit,  horn  in  New  York  City.  His  delineations  of 
children  arc  much  admired. 

Baker  (OSMOX  CLKANHER).  D.  D.,  born  in  Mario  w,  N.  H., 
July  ::».  1812,  studied  at  Wesleyan  I'nuersity,  Conn., 
became  teacher  in  the  Newbury  Wesleyan  Seminary  (Vt.), 
1834,  and  subsequently  its  principal.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Methodist  theological  schools,  and  for  some 
time  professor  in  the  Biblical  Institute  at  Concord,  N.  H. 
In  lsji!  he  was-  elected  bishop.  Died  Dec.  20,  1871. 
."  Baker  on  the  Discipline  "  is  a  standard  work. 

Baker  iS  INTEL),  M.D.     See  APPENDIX. 

Baker  (Sir  S*MIKI.  WHITK),  K.  C.  B.,  the  English  ex- 
plorer, was  horn  June  S.  ISL'l.  Having  a  strong  desire  for 
adventure,  he  organized,  with  his  brother,  an  extensive 
agricultural  colony  in  Ceylon,  where  he  went  in  1848,  re- 
maining in  that  country  eight  years.  In  1861  he  went  to 
Africa,  with  the  design  of  visiting  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 
lie  fell  in  with  Speke  and  Grant,  and  afterwards  explored 
the  western  arm  of  the  Nile,  und  discovered  the  Albert 
Nyania  Lake.  In  1869  he  set  out,  under  the  direction  of 
the  khedivr  of  Kgypt.  with  1000  picked  men,  with  the  de- 
sign of  suppressing  the  slave-trade,  extending  the  bound- 
aries cpf  Kgypt  and  spreading  the  cultivation  of  cotton. 
In  1873  he  returned  from  this  expedition,  reporting  com- 
plete noa  M  His  wife  has  accompanied  him  upon  all  his 
African  expeditions. 

Ba'ker  Cit'y,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Baker  co..  Or. 
It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  312. 

Baker's  (reck.  M          Sec  CHAMPION  HILLS. 

Ba'ker's  Falls,  a  cascade  of  the  Hudson  River,  in 
Kingsbury  township,  Washington  co.,  N.  Y.  The  stream 
falls  56  feet  in  sixty  rod",  and  the  scene  is  one  of  remark- 
able beauty.  The  falls  furnish  a  great  water-power.  Here 
are  two  machine-shops  and  some  paper-mills. 

Ba'kersfield,  a  post-village  of  Kern  co.,  Cal.,  is  situ- 
ated on  Kern  River,  about  60  miles  from  Visalia.  It  has 
two  weekly  newspapers,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable 
cotton-tnide. 

liakerslield,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  Vt., 
50  mile"  N.  W.  of  Montiielier.  It  has  an  academy,  and 
manufactures  of  leather,  lumber,  doors,  sash,  blinds,  etc. 
Pop.  I  in::. 

Ba'kersville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Mitchell  co., 
N.  C  ilotte.  Pop.  of  township,  1101. 

Bakeuell,  an  old  mnrkct.town  of  England,  in  Derby- 
shire, on  the  river  Wye.  near  its  confluence  with  the  Der- 
went,  is  '.'5  miles  by  rail  N.  \V.  of  Derby.  It  has  an  an- 
cie.it  liothii-  church,  and  chalybeate  springs  with  warm 
baths,  which  are  \isitr.l  by  many  pi-r-"ii-.  Quarries  of 
block  marble  and  min>  1  lead  arc  worked  in  the 

vicinity,  t'hatsworth  House,  the  splendid  mansion  «>t'  tin- 
duke  "['  I»c\  'inshirc.  is  three  miles  from  this  town,  which 
is  surround'''!  by  beautiful  scenery.  Pop.  in  isiil.  II.'J.M. 

Bakewell  l:  Kngli«h  agriculturist,  born  in 

I. fir.  stcrsliire  in  l7-<'p.  He  gained  di-tinetion  by  his  im- 
provement ot"il"tncstic  animals  especially  sliccp  and  horned 
cattle.  He  originated  :i  1'rcc'l  "t"  sh- •<•!'  formerly  culled  by 
his  name,  but  now  known  as  the  Leicester  breed.  Died 
Oct.  1,  1795. 


Bakh  tchissaroi',  or    liakt-hi. Serai,   a    Tartar 

uiea), 

'[.••i.      It  Has  lorini'rly  the  <  aj.itul 
ol  the  Tartar  kh:n<  .irkaKIc  *  it  • 

and  in  good  repair,  with  spacious  galleries,  brilliant 
paintings,  and  patilion-  ••!  light  and  airy  form.    The  IHKII 
•s  of  a  single  street  at  the  I...-T  .n,  ol  a  narrow  valley, 
enclosed  between  ,-  md  is  one  ot  the  most  sin- 

gular in  Kup'pe.       I'p.p.  in    ]-!.;.    II. H-. 

KakhteKiin',  Lake,  in  Persia,  it  50  mill  - 
raz.   li  "ii>r.  with  an  average  breadth  ot  - 

and  receives  at  its  western  extremity  the  ri\<-r  llundeimr 
(anc.  Arajrei).     The  lake  yields  large  quantities  of  salt. 

Ba'king  is  the  mode  of  cooking  food  in  an  oven  usually 
nearly  or  quite  airtight.  The  term  is  also  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  bricks,  porcelain,  etc.  iTbe  baking  of 
bread  will  be  treated  under  liiitvn.)  In  baking,  strictly 
so  called,  the  oven  is  so  closed  that  the  steam  and  aroma 
arising  fro*  the  substances  within  are  confined;  but  by 
opening  ventilators  a  current  of  air  may  be  prod 
and  then  these  ovens  may  be  used  for  oven-roasting.  The 
offensive  taste  that  often  characterizes  baked  dishes  is  thus 
avoided.  Baking,  although  a  convenient  mode  of  cook- 
ing, is  not  so  good  a  process  for  cooking  meats  a*  ROAST- 
INK  (which  sec). 

Ba'kony-Wald  ("  forest  of  Bakony "),  a  densely, 
wooded  mountain-range  of  Hungary,  extends  between  the 
river  Raab,  the  Danube,  and  Lake  Balaton.  It  is  56  miles 
long  and  23  miles  wide.  The  average  height  is  2000  feet. 
Large  herds  of  swine  are  annually  driven  hither  to  feed 
on  mast  (acorns).  Quarries  of  good  marble  are  worked  in 
these  mountains. 

Bak'sheesh',  or  Bakshish,  an  Arabic  and  Persian 
word  signifying  a  "  present,"  a  "  gratuity,"  is  much  used 
by  beggars  and  others  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  other  East- 
ern countries.  Travellers  in  those  countries  are  much  an- 
noyed by  the  importunate,  and  even  insolent,  cries  of  the 
natives  who  demand  baksheesh. 

Bn'ku,  a  seaport-town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  capita]  ef  Baku, 
on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  peninsula  of  APSHERON  (which  see).  It  has  several  fine 
mosques  and  bazaars.  Here  are  naphtha  springs  which  ig- 
nite spontaneously,  and  caused  Baku  to  be  regarded  as  a 
holy  city  by  the  Paraees,  who  built  several  temples  here. 
Naphtha  and  salt  are  exported  from  Baku,  which  is  an  im- 
portant entrepot  of  trade  between  Europe  and  Persia. 
Pop.  in  lMi7,  I  .',383. 

Bal  abac',  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  be- 
tween Borneo  and  Palawan.  30  miles  S.  of  the  latter.  It 
has  an  area  of  130  square  miles. 

Ba'la  Beds,  a  local  deposit  of  hard  crystalline  lime- 
stone, alternating  with  softer  argillaceous  bands,  which 
occurs  near  Bala.  in  Wales,  and  forms  a  group  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  formation.  Trilobites  and  Cystide«3  are  the  pre- 
dominant fossils  of  this  group,  which  is  believed  to  corre- 
spond to  the  Hudson  formation  of  America.  It  it  some- 
times called  the  Caradoc  limestone. 

Bala-n'ieeps  (the  "  whale-head  ").  a  genus  of  wading 
birds  of  the  stork  family, 
includes  the  whale-head- 
ed stork  ( Bnlirnicrp* 

rex)  or  shoe-bird  of 
Northern  Africa,  where 
it  lives  in  the  swamps, 
feeding  on  snakes  and 
fishes.  Its  enormous 
bill  is  one  of  its  most 
remarkable  characteris- 
It  has  been  called 
shoe-bird,  from  a  fancied 
resemblance  of  its  bill  to 

Hal  ashants'  (t.  e. 
"above  or  beyond  the 
Ghauts"),  an  extensive 
district  of  India,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  extends  from 
the  river  Cavery  to  the  river  Krishna.  The  surface  is  hilly ; 
the  soil  is  fertile,  producing  sugar,  cotton,  and  indigo.  It 
is  stated  that  diamonds  arc  fouud  h- 

Balakla'va,  or  Balaclava,  a  small  port  and  town 

of  KU--K'.  iu  Hi.-  Crimea,  and  on  the  Black  Sea.  about  7 

mile-  -  in  the  harbor  of 

>l'»l  by  a  rocky  peninsula.     It  has  a  good  landlocked 

harbor,  supposed  to  be  the  port  of  the  L.fstrigonians  at 

which  I'lysses  landed.    The  ruins  of  churches  and  mosques 

•   "t"  this  town.     I'"p.  in  1  M'7. 

71:.'.     A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Alma,  which  occurred 
in  Sept.,  !>.''!.  Balaklava  was  occupied  by  the  British  army, 
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and  (he  harbor  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  fleet.  The 
British  army  suffered  here  great  privations  in  consequence 
of  ilif  im'tliciency  of  the  war  office  and  the  mismanagement 
of  the  commissariat.  Soldier*  perished  with  hunger  and 
cold,  while  ample  stores  of  food  and  clothing  were  in  the 
holds  of  ships  in  the  harbor.  Here  occurred  the  battle  of 
Balaklava  between  the  British  and  Russians,  Oct.  25,  1854. 
The  charge  of  the  British  cavalry  iu  this  action  was  a  fa- 
mous but  unsuccessful  exploit. 

Bal'ance  [supposed  to  lie  derived  from  bilans,  having 
two  scales  ;  from  Inn,  "  twice,"  and  ftm.f,  a  "  scale  or  plate  "J 
is  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  the  fulcrum  being  between  the 
power and  the  weight ;  used  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  bodies 
in  comparison  with  the  standard  units  of  weight.  The  ordi- 
nary balance  consists  essentially  of  a  metallic  bar  or  lever, 
called  the  beam,  either  delicately  suspended,  or  supported 
on  a*  stand  by  the  intervention  of  a  wedge-shaped  prism, 
technically  termed  a  knifo-ed^c,  exactly  at  its  middle  point. 
An  index  is  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  beam,  and  made  to 
travel  over  a  graduated  arc.  so  as  to  show  when  the  beam 
is  horizontal.  A  scale-pan  is  suspended  from  each  end  of 
the  lever.  Since  the  arms  of  the  balance  are  equal,  it  is 
plain  that  there  cannot  be  equilibrium  unless  the  weights 
placed  in  each  scale  are  also  equal.  When  this  is  the  case, 
the  beam  is  perfectly  horizontal  and  the  index  vertical. 
The  balance  is  then  said  to  bo  true.  When  the  beam  is 
horizontal  with  unequal  weights,  the  balance  is  false.  Thus 
it  is  easy  to  test  the  truth  of  a  balance  by  first  placing  in 
the  scales  weights  which  apparently  are  equal,  and  then 
transferring  each  into  the  other  scale.  If  the  weights  arc 
not  really  equal,  one  of  them  will  appear  heavier  than 
the  other  after  the  transfer.  There  are,  however,  two 
methods  of  finding  the  exact  weight  of  a  body  by  means 
of  a  false  balance.  The  body  may  be  weighed  with  stand- 
ard weights  in  each  scale  successively,  and  the  true  weight 
ia  the  mean  proportional  between  the  two  apparent  weights. 
Or  the  body  (placed  in  one  scale)  may  be  balanced  by  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  any  convenient  substance — sand,  for 
instance — so  that  the  beam  is  horizontal,  and  then  replaced 
by  standard  weights  until  the  sand  is  balanced;  the  weight 
thus  obtained  is  the  true  one.  A  good  balance  should  have 
its  beam  in  stable  equilibrium,  for  which  purpose  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  of  the  beam  and  its  appendages  should  fall  a 
little  below  the  knife-edge.  The  points  of  suspension  of  the 
scale-pans  and  the  fulcrum  of  the  beam  should  be  in  the 
same  straight  line.  Both  when  the  scales  are  empty,  and 
when  equal  weights  are  placed  in  them,  the  beam  should 
be  horizontal  and  the  index  vertical,  the  arms,  of  course, 
being  exactly  equal  to  one  another.  It  is  of  great  import- 
ance that  the  balance  should  be  very  sensitive  and  indicate 
very  slight  inequalities  in  the  weights.  The  sensibility  of 
a  balance  becomes  greater,  first,  as  the  length  of  the  arms 
is  increased,  which  renders  the  movement  about  the  ful- 
crum more  obvious;  and  secondly,  as  the  weight  of  the 
beam  is  diminished,  for  when  the  beam  is  displaced  by  the 
inequality  of  the  weights,  its  own  weight  gives  it  a  tend- 
ency to  return  to  its  first  position.  But  this  displacement 
ip  less  for  a  given  inequality  in  the  weights  as  the^weight 
of  the  beam  is  increased;  so  that  the  less  the  beam  weighs 
the  more  sensitive  it  becomes.  A  form  of  balance,  more 
convenient  for  counterpoising,  but  less  exact  than  the  com- 
mon form,  is  that  in  which  the  scale-pans  arc  placed  above 
the  beam. 

The  balance  of  a  watch  is  a  wheel  nicely  poised  on  its 
axis,  the  pivot-holes  in  which  it  turns  being  frequently 
formed  in  rubles  or  other  jewels.  The  natural  effect  of  an 
impulse  given  this  wheel  would  be  complete  rotation,  but  this 
is  arrested  by  the  balance-spring,  so  that  it  recoils,  and  a 
vibratory  motion  results.  The  balance-spring  is  a  coil  of 
steel  wire  so  fine  and  delicate  that  4000  springs  weigh  only 
about  one  ounce.  One  of  the  extremities  of  the  spring  is 
fastened  to  a  point  independent  of  the  balance,  and  the 
other  end  is  attached  near  its  axis.  When  the  impulse  is 
given  to  the  balance,  it  moves  round  just  so  fur  as  the  im- 
pulse given  is  ublc  to  overcome  the  elastic  resistance  of  the 
spring.  When  that  resistance  becomes  cquul  to  the  im- 
pulse, the  balance  is  driven  back  by  the  cliislic  recoil  of 
the  spring.  In  marine  chronometers  a  cylindrical  helical 
spring  is  used.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Balance  of  Power  [Fr.  fqnilibre  politique,  i.  ?.  "po- 
litical equilibrium  "  or  "  equilibrium  of  states  "].  a  plira.-r 
used  in  modern  European  diplomacy  to  express  a  state  <>f 
political  equilibrium  among  neighboring  powers,  or  a  polit- 
ical system  so  arranged  and  counterpoised  that  no  nation 
or  monarch  may  be  so  powerful  as  to  endanger  the  inde- 
pendence of  other  states.  Such  a  balance  was  aimed  at  in 
the  politieal  Combinations  in  behalf  of  Greece;  in  those  of 
Italy  ju.-t  before  the  Reformation  ;  in  the  policy  of  Europe 
under  the  lead  of  France  against  Austria  and  Spain;  in 
the  alliances  against  Louis  XVI.,  against  Napoleon  I., 


and  more  recently  against  Russia  in  order  to  preserve  the 
independence  of  Turkey.  Its  object  is  to  prevent  politi- 
cal aggrandizement  only.  There  were  in  Europe,  after  the 

ovcrthmw  "t  Napoleon  in  1815,  five  monarchies  recognized 
as  the  great  powers — namely,  France,  Austria,  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  to  which,  in  1859,  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  was  added.  The  victories  of  the  Prussians 
in  IS(ii')  and  IS70  have  so  prostrated  the  armies  of  Austria 
and  France  that  there  now  remain  in  Europe  only  two 
first-rate  powers,  Russia  and  Prussia  (or  Germany),  and 
the  balance  of  power  is  supposed  to  be  destroyed,  for  if 
these  two  should  form  an  offensive  alliance  they  would  bo 
a  match  for  all  the  other  powers  on  the  Continent.  (See 

IXTKIISATIOXAL     LAW    No.    I.,    by     PllES.     T.    D.    WOOLSKY, 

S.  T.  D..  LL.D.) 
Balance  of  Trade   [Fr.  balance  du  commerce],  in 

political  economy,  is  the  difference  between  the  value  of 
the  exports  and  the  imports  of  a  country.  If  the  exports 
cxriTil  the  imports  in  value,  the  balance  of  trade  is  in  favor 
of  that  country  which  usually  receives  a  quantity  of  gold 
equal  to  Hint  exce>s.  A  nation  may,  however,  derive  profit 
from  its  foreign  commerce  even  when  its  imports  exceed 
its  exports  in  value,  for  merchants  who  export  commodities 
may  find  it  more  profitable  for  them  to  bring  back  some 
foreign  produce  than  to  bring  the  money  which  they  re- 
ceive for  the  articles  exported. 

Bal'aiiiis,  a  genus  of  Cirripedia  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  a  flexible  stalk  and  the  possession  of  a  sym- 
metrical shell.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
for  acorn,  and  was  given  to  it  because  some  species  re- 
semble an  acorn.  The  base  is  usually  formed  of  a  thin 
calcareous  plate,  the  sides  of  six  valves:  and  four  small 
valves  form  the  operculum',  exactly  closing  the  aperture 
at  the  top.  This  genus  comprises  many  species,  known  as 
sessile  barnacles,  which  are  found  in  nearly  all  seas,  at- 
tached to  stones,  shells,  and  other  objects.  It  is  remark- 
able that  in  the  early  stage  of  their  existence  they  are  capa- 
ble of  active  locomotion,  and  have  large  eyes,  which  dis- 
appear, along  with  the  organs  of  locomotion,  when  they 
become  stationary.  Some  of  the  large  species  were  es- 
teemed a  delicacy  by  the  ancient  Romans.  The  Chinese 
collect  and  cat  the  lialnnus  Kflfiftna&trftfm,  which  is  said  to 
resemble  lobster  in  taste;  and  Balanus  prittawu,  a  South 
American  species,  is  also  eaten.  This  species  is  sometimes 
four  inches  in  diameter,  its  height  considerably  more. 
There  are  several  species  found  in  the  U.  S. 

Bal'ashof,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Saratov,  138  miles  W.  of  Saratov.  Pop.  in  1867,  7186. 

Balasore,  the  chief  town  of  the  South  Cuttack  district, 
in  Bengal,  on  the  Boorabullung  River,  which  has  a  bar  at 
its  mouth.  It  has  an  American  mission,  salt-works,  and  a 
coasting-trade.  It  is  145  miles  S.  W.  of  Calcutta.  P.  11,000. 

I5;i  I  ';i>s;i-(  i  var'niut ,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Neograd,  40  miles  N.  of  Pesth.  Pop.  in  1869,  6435. 

Ifal'aton,  Lake  [Ger.  Platten-see  ;  Hun.  Balahimy  ; 
anc.  /*«{«>],  the  largest  lake  in  Hungary,  55  miles  S.  W.  of 
Pesth,  is  51  miles  long  and  7  miles  wide.  The  area  is  es- 
timated at  383  square  miles.  It  receives  numerous  streams, 
the  largest  of  which  is  the  Szala,  and  discharges  its  water 
through  the  Sio  and  Sarvitz  into  the  Danube.  Fish  of  va- 
rious kinds  are  found  here.  This  lake  is  often  celebrated 
in  the  old  romantic  ballads  of  the  Magyars. 

Bal'bi  (AimiANo),  an  eminent  Italian  geographer,  born 
at  Venice  April  25,  1782.  He  became  a  resident  of  Paris, 
where  he  paused  many  years.  He  published  in  1826  an 
"Ethnographical  Atlas  of  the  Globe,"  which  is  highly  es- 
teemed. His  other  chief  work  is  a  "  Compendium  of  Geog- 
raphy "  ("  Abrege  de  Geographic,"!  vol.  8vo),  which  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  treatises  on  that  science  that  has 
ever  appeared.  His  works  are  mostly  written  in  French, 
fie  removed  from  Paris  to  Italy  in  1832.  Died  Mar.  14, 
L848. 

Bal'bo  (CESARE),  an  Italian  statesman  and  author,  born 
at  Turin  Nov.  21, 1789.  He  was  appointed  commissioner 
of  the  Illyrian  provinces  by  Napoleon  in  1812.  lie  advo- 
cated (lie  independence  of  Italy  in  a  work  called  "  Spcranzo 
d'ltalia  ("  Hopes  of  Italy,"  1843),  which  widely  extended 
his  reputation.  As  a  moderate  and  liberal  patriot  he  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  revolutionary  movements  of  IS  is. 
Among  his  works  is  a  '•  History  of  Italy  from  the  Begin- 
ning to  1S14"(1849),  which  is  highly  esteemed.  Died 
.June  :;.  is;.:;. 

H:I||MI':I.  de  (VAsro  XCNKZ),  a  famous  Spanish  navi- 
gator and  explorer,  born  in  Estremadura  in  1475.  He 
emigrated  to  Hayti  about  1500.  and  in  1510  accompanied 
in  an  expedition  to  Darien.  Having  quarrelled 
with  Knciso,  Balboa  obtained  the  chief  command  of  the 
party,  and  in  Sept.,  1013,  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean  from 
the  top  of  a  mountain.  He  descended  to  the  shore  and 
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took  ;  in  the  name  ill'  Inn  sovereign. 

In   I  .ill,  I'edriirias    Haiila   was  sent   from  Spain  I"  -np.-r 

Malt, on,  wlio  was   punished   by  a  tim-  |.<r  his    insubor- 

(lillllti'HI.         lie     Ser\ed     II*     II     deputy     lltlder      I'ediarillH,    Will., 

in-dialed    by  cruelty  and  jealon-\.  accu-ed    llallioa,.! 
si.naMr  d<"i_'i,-.  anil  pill   liiln  to  death  In    I..I7.      I  Si-i-  li:\ 
IV-:.  •  -  "!     Ill--    Companions  of    Co- 

liiinlius;"  M.  .1.  i;i  is  UNA,"  Vidasdc  Kspaiioh sCi  Icbros.") 
Italliur  mi,  fit:  i  l!i nv  \IMK.I,  a  Spanish  |I.M-I,  h.irn  at 

\'al   <!••    I'. 'ha-  MI    l.ili^.       II.-    I.eeame    bishop  '•(    I'.nl 

in   hi:'".      HI    his    works,   only    three   Inn-  rvcd: 

"  I, a    i;rande/:i     M  -j  lea  nil  "  I  Mr  \  ico.    I  iill'.l  ;    Mailiiil.     i 

••  l-:i  Sitfln   de  Oro"  (1608),  an. I   ••  Kl    lliTiiiir.li.."  :!• 
poem  i  li._  I  ami  IKIW).     Died  ut  Tort. i  Hi.-..  ii\  loL'7. 

Hul'hllM  (L*  CoRXBLIDS),  Mimamed  M  \.t"l:.  a  Roman 
"Mii'rr.  I'oin  al  i.  .111.-  an  int  imate  friend 

of  I'a  -ar,  \\honi  In-  accompanied  to  Spain  in  I'.  I  H.  (.'.  In 
411  I!.  ('.  In-  \ni-  rli....-ii  ooniol,  l.ring  the  first  adopted  oiti- 
7.1-11  who  recehcd  thai  honor.  He  wrote  a  diary  of  the 

events  nf  Ilis  IIWII   llllll   Ciesar's   Mil'. 

Hnlch  (I  i.  U.  S.  N.,  born  Jan.  :!,  1*21,  in 

Tennessee,  i-ntiTi-.l  tin-  navy  as  a  iniilsliipnian  in  1  - 

cant.-   :i    paaMd    midshipman    ill   I  S  1:1.  a  lieutenant  in   I>.,n, 

a  roniinanil.T  in   IS<'.'J,  a  captain  in   Isiili.  and  a  commodore 

in  1ST:!.      llr  served  .luring  ihe   M,  \iran  war  on  the  cast 

..f   Mexico,  from    lst',2   to    l^ll.i   .••unman. li '.1    first   the 

er  I'ocahontas  an. I  afterwards  the   ateain.-r  Pawnee, 

South  Atlantic  blockading  squadron,  during  which  pi'rio.l, 

in  co  operation  with  our  army,  he  was  almost  constantly 

ml  with  tin-  enemy*!  '.a'teries  and  forts  on  thi-  - 
iiinl  l.hu-k  rivers,  S.  ('.  In  one  action  the  Pawnee  wag 
struck  foriy  «i\  limes,  hut  finally  sui'i'ceded  ill  driving  the 
Ciinl'i'iliTiili's  Irnm  iheir  guna  "  in  the  wildest  confusion." 
\.luiiral  I  >ahli;reii  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of 
Batch's  bravery,  conduct,  ami  sound  judgment. 

FOXHAUL  A.   1'AHKEIt,   U.  S.  N. 

Bnl'cony  [Kr.  l:,il<'-in  ;  It.  h,il,;i'at],  a  platform  or  gal- 
lery projecting  in  front  of  a  win. low  or  several  windowi,  is 
Mippori<..|  l.v  ronsiiles  or  brackets  fixed  in  the  wall  or  by 
pillars  ri-siin;;  on  the  ground,  and  has  a  parapet  or  balua- 
tra.lc  h.-forc  it.  Tlii-  term  /<../.  ....y  is  also  applied  to  several 
Beats  in  a  theatre  which  are  nearest  the  stage,  and  con- 
sidered the  most  desirable  seats  in  the  house. 

Hnl'daoliin  [It.  bnldnrhi'mi],  a  canopy  in  the  form  of 
a  crown  or  umbrella,  made  of  costly  materials,  richly 
iidiirned.  mid  raised  over  a  throne,  couch,  pulpit,  or  altar. 
In  the  i-liureh  of  St.  1'eter  in  Rome  there  is  a  magnificent 
baldachin  cast  in  bronze  by  Bernini,  and  supported  by  four 
twi.sted  columns.  Tin-  lialdiicliin  is  used  in  processions  of 
the  Unman  Catholic  Church.  The  name  buldachin  li  said 
to  have  been  derived  from  /laliluch,  a  corrupted  form  of  a 
name  of  Bagdad,  and  was  originally  applied  to  the  canopy 
which  was  carried  over  an  Oriental  prince. 

Halil  (or  White-IIeaded)  Eagle  (Halia'itut  Uuco- 


KiM  i 

'.'/.!»).  so  culled  on   account  of  the  snowy-while  color 
of  the  head  and  neck,  is  a  native  of  North  America,  where 


mid  a|.,n_-  th.<  -en-coasts  and  at  tin  Urge 

rivers.     The  l.-n-ih  .,)  ihi-  bird   i •  abo ut  forty  inches,  the 

•111    -even    to   ei^bl     Let.        The     n,  -I    of    I  he 

bald    eagle     is     gem-Milly     made    ll|   .  .   aild 

Sometime-    beeolii'  ,,,..  us   the   bird    is   ill   the  habit 

of  ii-ing  iln  :,|   making  addi- 

tions to  it  even   -e.,..,ri.     The   t.  male   blr,|    gem-rally  lay! 
•_•-  in  January,  two  or  three  in  nun,  I  ,|nl| 

while  color,  and  thev   ale  hutched  by  the  mid. II.    D|    I 
ary.      It  i-  .  onni;,  mid  will  not  for- 

ihein,  even  It   tin-  trei win,  - 

ill  tlamea.      The  bald  eagle  will  eat   al st    ainthini: 

carrion,  but   ii    i-  !,,ud  of  lish,  which   ii 

.    from    the    ii. prey    when    practicable,    but    also    lakes 
from   the   water   with    much   skill.      For  an    inlere-ling  de- 
s-nplionol    Ihe    inanner   in    whieli    it    I ••,  ,v   the 

reader  is  referred  t,,  the  account  given  by  \ndub. ,n.  The 
bald  eagle  has  been  adopted  by  the  Americans  as  their 
national  emblem. 

Kuld  Kaglc,  a  township  of  Clinton  co.,  Pa.   Pop.  930. 
Bal'der,  or  Baldnr  [from   liatlr,  "good,""sti 

"valiant"],  often  called   Bu.nnt  Tin    (i <.  in  the  Norse 

mythology  was  the  second  son  of  Odin,      lie   i 
to  typify  the  brightness  of  the  summer  sun.  mid  to  make 
all  things  bright  and  cheerful;  hence  he  has  been  t.mod 
tl Apollo  ot   Ihe    North."      His  abode  was    lir.idablik 

i  ("widely  shining"),  where  nothing  impure  could  enter. 
The  account  of  his  death  is  as  follows:  He  dreamed  one 
night  that  his  life  was  in  the  utmost  danger;  and  when  he 
related  this  dream,  the  gods  were  so  distressed  that  his 
mother,  Frigga,  exacted  an  oath  from  all  things,  animate 
and  inanimate,  that  they  would  not  injure  Balder. 
did  not,  however,  exact  any  oath  from  the  mistletoe,  be- 
cause it' seemed  so  harmless  and  insignificant.  Now,  the 
gods  were  accustomed  to  amuse  them-ehes  by  shooting 
arrows  and  throwing  stones  at  Balder,  to  all  of  which  he 
proved  invulnerable.  When  l.oki,  the  god  of  e\  il.  found 
that  the  mistletoe  had  not  taken  the  oath,  he  obtained  the 
plant  and  went  to  the  assembly  of  gods,  where  be  found 
Balder's  brother  H oiler,  standing  apart  from  the  others.  He 
him  why  he  also  did  not  throw  something  at  Balder. 
"  Because  I  am  blind,"  answered  Hodcr.  '•  mid  have  noth- 
ing to  throw."  "  Come,"  said  l.oki.  "  do  like  the  rest ;  show 
honor  to  Balder  by  casting  this  trifle  at  him,  and  I  will  di- 
rect your  hand."  Hodcr  did  us  the  tempter  bade  him,  and 
Balder,  pierced  through  by  the  mistletoe,  fell  dead 
great  was  the  grief  of  the  gods  that  Hermod  visited  the 
realms  of  death,  and  besought  Hela  to  release  her  prey  and 
allow  Balder  to  return  to  the  dwelling  of  the  jV.fir.  Hela 
answered  that  if  everything  mourned  him,  then  he  should 
return,  but  if  anything  whatever  failed  to  weep,  then  Bal- 
der must  remain  in  the  world  of  shades.  All  things  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  were  requested  by  the  .Vlsir  to  weep  for 
Balder,  and  all  did  so  except  a  giant  hag  named  Thiikk  (af- 
terwards found  to  be  Loki  himself,  who  had  assumed  this 
form  in  order  to  prevent  Balder  from  returning  to  life). 
She  answered  their  request  by  jeers,  and  Balder  was  ac- 
cordingly foreed  to  remain  in  the  abode  of  the  dead.  (See 
Tiioiirii's  "  Northern  .Mythology,"  vol.  i. ;  KKVSKH'S  "  Ke- 
ligion  of  the  Northmen."  i  J.  THOMAS. 

Balderic,  or  Ha  u  dry,  a  French  chronicler,  bishop 

i  of  Dot,  born  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  He 
took  part  in  all  the  Church  councils  of  the  lime,  and  made 
active  efforts  to  restore  the  rigorof  monastic  discipline.  He 
visited  England,  and  left  an  account  of  his  travels.  He 
wrote  a  chronicle  of  the  first  Crusade,  entitled  "  llistoriw 
Iln  lo'olomy  tun :e."  We  have  also  from  him  a  life  of 
Robert  d'Arbris-el. 

Baldi  d'l'rbino  (BKRSARmxo), a  mathematician  and 
roan  of  letters,  born  at  Urbino  June  i',.  1...'..",  accomplish- 
ed as  a  writer,  and  in  science  as  well,  under  the  tutelage 
of  Coinmiindino  developed  a  remarkable  ical  for  the  study 
of  mathematics,  lie  learned  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldean 
tongu.  i  belter  understand  the  Bilde.  and  every 

year  he  acquired  some  new  language.  His  multitudinous 
writings  deal  with  almost  every  branch  of  science.  Chief 
niliong  his  works  are  "Croniea  •!•  •'  Mat.  matiei  "  <••  Chronol- 
ogy ..I  Mathematicians").  "  Nautica,"  a  didaetie  poem  on 
navigation,  an  Arabic  grammar  and  dictionary,  and  a  trans- 
lation  of  the  Targuni  of  Onki  \«-.  He  commenced  a  geo- 
graphic dictionary,  which  he  only  brought  to  the  letter  C 
in  four  enormous  volumes.  Hied  Oct.  I  L'.  IT.I7. 

Bali)  Mountain  Plantation,  a  township  of  Somer- 

...    Me.       Pop.   s. 

Halt)   Mountain.       ]      '  village  of  fireenwieh  town- 
ship.   \\  a-hiii^ion    co..   N.    Y-.  lime-kilns, 
j  i  eat  quantities  of  lime. 

Italil  in  ~  •'.  the  loss  or  absence  of  the  hair 

of  the  scalp.     There  are  some  few  cases  on  record  in  which 
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the  hair  has  never  been  developed.  This  is  termed  con- 
genital baldness.  Accidental  baldness  is  caused  l>y  an 
atrophy  of  the  hair-follicles.  Baldness  in  the  compara- 
tively young  may  occur  from  wearing  waterproof  caps  or 
unventilated  hats,  which,  by  preventing  evaporation  from 
the  head,  occasion  an  unhealthy  state  of  ?k\i\.  It  may  bo 
complete,  or  partial,  occurring  in  patches.  Senile  baldness 
(fii/i'itiet)  is  the  consequence  of  age;  it  arises,  like  the 
preceding  variety,  from  an  atrophy  of  those  parts  on  which 
the  hairs  depend  for  nutrition.  It  generally  commences  on 
the  crown  of  the  head.  Women  are  not  so  frequently  bald 
as  men.  The  causes  of  baldness  arc  defective  supply  of 
nutrition,  a  hereditary  tendency,  dissipation,  but  especially 
old  age.  The  hair  falls  off  after  severe  illnesses,  or  after 
other  causes  of  general  debility.  Alopecia  is  sometimes 
the  result  of  syphilis.  The  treatment  cousists  in  cleanli- 
ness, and  iu  exciting  the  circulation  of  the  scalp  by  using 
a  hairbrush  and  the  application  of  stimulants,  as  the  Span- 
ish-fly ointment,  two  drachms  to  an  ounce  of  lard,mixed  with 
the  same  quantity  of  pomatum,  or  some  equivalent  prepa- 
ration. Any  constitutional  debility  should  be  remedied. 
Shaving  the  head  is  sometimes  resorted  to,  and  is  often  use- 
ful. F.ivrs  (which  see)  permanently  destroys  the  hair. 

Bald'pate,  called  also  American  Widgeon,  the 

Marcm  Americana,  a  duck  which  breeds  in  Mexico  and 
the  South-western  States,  and  also  along  the  western  coast ; 
found  also  throughout  the  U.  S.,  Canada,  the  northern  part 
of  South  America,  and  occasionally  in  Europe.  It  is  highly 
prized  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh.  It  takes  its  name  from 
its  white  crown.  It  is  variously  marked  with  reddish- 


The  Baldpate,  or  American  Widgeon. 

brown,  gray,  white,  and  chestnut.  The  male  has  a  green 
band  running  from  the  eyes  to  the  nape.  The  bird  is  nine- 
teen and  a  half  inches  long. 

Bal'dung  (II  VN-S).  also  called  Hans  Griin,  a  German 
painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Gmiind,  in  Swabia,  in  1470. 
He  belonged  to  the  Swabian  School,  and  derived  from  DU- 
rer  and  Schiingauer  the  fantastic  element  which  marked 
his  works.  He  excelled  those  masters  in  the  handling  of 
color  and  light  and  shade.  His  chief  work  is  tho  altar- 
piece  at  Freiburg.  His  wood-cuts  are  wonderful  in  their 
Gothic  strangeness  and  bizarre  fancifulness.  Died  in  1552. 

Bald'win  I.,  king  of  Jerusalem,  born  in  1058.  was  a 
brother  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  He  joined  the  first  Crusade 
in  1096,  and  fought  bravely  against  the  infidels.  Ho  was 
chosen  count  of  Edessa  by  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  that 
city.  On  the  death  of  Godfrey,  in  1100,  he  succeeded  him  as 
king  of  Jerusalem.  He  defeated  the  Saracens  in  several  bat- 
tles, and  captured  Acre,  Caesarea,  and  Sidon.  He  was  more 
ambitious  and  worldly  than  his  brother  Godfrey.  Died  in 
1118.  (See  (liBBON, "Decline  and  Fall  of  tho  Romau  Empire.") 

Baldwin  II.  (BALDWIXDU  BOCRG),  king  of  Jerusalem, 
was  a  cousin  of  Baldwin  I.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1118. 
He  waged  war  against  the  Saracens.  During  his  reign  the 
military  order  of  Templars  was  instituted  for  the  defence 
of  the  Holy  Land.  He  died  Aug.  21,  1131,  and  left  the 
throne  to  his  son-in-law,  Foulques  of  Anjou. 

Baldwin  III.,  the  son  of  Foulquesof  Anjou,  was  born 
in  1 129.  and  became  king  of  Jerusalem  in  1143.  He  de- 
feated Noor-ed-Deen,  the  sultan  of  Aleppo,  at  Jerusalem, 
in  1152  and  1157.  He  acquired  much  renown  and  influ- 
ence, and  was  respected  even  by  the  Saracens.  His  wife 
was  Theodora,  a  daughter  of  the  Greek  emperor  Manuel. 
He  died  Feb.  10,  1162,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Amalric  or  Amaury. 


Baldwin  IV.,  king  of  Jerusalem,  surnamcd  TIIK  LKIT.R, 
was  born  iu  1100.  He  succeeded  his  father  Amalric  in  1174. 
He  defeated  the  famous  Saladin  near  Tiberias  in  1182,  but 
was  afterwards  defeated  by  that  prince.  He  died  in  118G, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Baldwin  V.,  who  died  in 
childhood. 

Baldwin  I.,  the  first  Latin  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
was  born  at  Valenciennes  in  1171.  He  was  Baldwin  IX., 
count  of  Flanders,  having  inherited  that  title  from  his 
father,  Baldwin  VIII.  Ho  joined  the  fourth  Crusade  in 
1200,  and  co-operated  with  the  Venetians  in  an  enterprise 
against  Constantinople,  the  throne  of  which  was  occupied 
by  Alexis,  an  usurper.  The  crusaders  defeated  Alexis,  cap- 
tured the  city,  and  elected  Baldwin  emperor  iu  1204.  He 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Bulgarians  in  1205, 
and  died  in  120C,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  brother  lleury. 
(See  A.  CAHOUR,  "Baudouin  do  Constantinople,"  1850.) 

Baldwin  II.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  born  in  1217, 
was  a  son  of  Peter  do  Courteuay,  and  a  nephew  of  Baldwin 
I.  He  succeeded  to  the  throue  in  1228,  and  was  placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  John  de  Brienuc.  Ho  began  to 
reign  in  1237,  and  encountered  much  opposition  from  the 
Greeks  and  Bulgarians.  In  1261  his  capital  was  taken  by 
Michael  Palseologus,  and  Baldwin  fled  to  Italy,  where  ho 
died.  (The  English  family  of  Courtenay  claims  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  stock  of  this  emperor.) 

Baldwin,  a  county  of  Alabama,  bordering  on  Florida 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Area,  estimated  at  1800  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Mobile  River  and 
Mobile  Bay,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Perdido  River.  The 
surface  is  nearly  level ;  the  soil  is  sandy. 
Corn  and  wool  are  the  chief  products.  The 
county  is  intersected  by  the  Mobile  and 
Montgomery  R.  R.  Capital,  Blakely.  Pop. 
6004. 

Baldwin,  a  county  in  Central  Georgia. 
Area,  257  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Oconee  River,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Little  River:  The  surface  is  mostly  hilly; 
the  soil  near  the  Oconee  is  fertile.  Corn, 
cotton,  and  wool  are  the  chief  crops.  The 
dividing  line  between  the  primary  and  ter- 
tiary formations  passes  through  this  county. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Maeon  and  Augusta 
R.R.  Capital,  Milledgeville.  Pop.  J0,618. 

Baldwin,  a  post-village  of  Duval  co., 
Fla.,at  the  crossing  of  the  Jacksonville  Pen- 
sacola  and  Mobile  and  tbe  Florida  R.  Rs., 
47  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Jacksonville. 

Baldwin,  a  post-village  of  St.  Mary's 
parish,  La.,  is  the  seat  of  Thompson  Uni- 
versity. 

Baldwin,   a    township  of  Cumberland 
CO.,  Me.,  on  the  Portland  and  Ogdensburg 
R.  R.,  25  miles  N.  W.  of  Portland.     It  has  manufactures 
of  carriages,  boxes,  spokes,  hay-rakes,  etc.     Pop.  1101. 
Baldwin,  a  township  of  Shcrburne  co.,  Minn.  P.  234. 
Baldwin,  a  township  of  Chemung  co.,  N.  Y.    Pop.  969, 
Baldwin,  a  township  of  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  31 04. 
Baldwin  (ABRAHAM),  a  distinguished    statesman   of 
Georgia,  born  in  Guilford,  Conn.,  in  Nov..  1754,  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1772,  was  five  years  a  tutor  there,  and  became  in 
1777  a  chaplain  in  the  army.     Iu  1784  he  became  a  lawyer 
of   Savannah,   Ga.,  was  a  member  of  Congress  (17S5-SS 
and  1789-ll'J),  of  tho  convention  which  framed  the  I1.  S. 
Constitution  (1 787),  and  U.  S.  Senator  from  Georgia  (1799- 
1807).     He   was  the  originator  of  the  State   University. 
Died  Mar.  4,  ISO?. 

Baldwin  (CHAUI.KS  II.),  U.  S.  N.,  born  Sept.  3,  1820, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman 
April  24,  1839,  became  a  passed  midshipman  iu  1845,  a 
lieutenant  in  1853,  a  commander  in  1862,  and  a  captain  in 
1809.  He  served  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mexico  during  the 
Mexican  war,  and  was  in  several  sharp  engagements  with 
the  enemy  on  shore  near  Mazatlan.  He  commanded  the 
steamer  Clifton  of  the  mortar  flotilla  at  the  passage  of 
Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson  by  Farragut's  fleet,  April  24, 
1862,  and  at  tho  attack  on  Vick'sburg  of  June  2S,  1S62. 
FOXHALI.  A.  PARKER,  U.  S.  N. 

Baldwin  (Ei.inu  WHITTT.KSKY),  S.  T.  D.,  born  at  Dur- 
ham, N.  Y.,  Dec.  25,  1789,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1812  and 
at  Andover  in  1817,  was  pastor  of  the  Seventh  Presbyterian 
church  in  New  York  City  (1820-35),  and  president  of 
Wabash  College,  Ind.  (1835-40).  Died  at  Crawfordville, 
Ind.,  Oct.  15, 1840.  (See  a  "  Memoir"  by  E.  F.  HATFIELD, 
184:!.) 

Baldwin  (GEORGE  COLFAX),  D.D.,  born  at  Pompton, 
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N.  .1..  Oct.  21,  IS17.  educated  iit    Madison    Inivcrsity.  for 

tUelltV  Mill,-  Veal's  pa-!ol  of  the  First  I'.apMst  chllleh  ill 
'[f:\.\.\.  Ill-  I-  III.  -author  '.I  •'  K,pr,-, -Illative  Mi-ll," 

"Representative  Women, I'hi'  Model  I'raycr,"  etc. 

Baldwin  (  HUSKY  I.  LL.Ii.,  mi  American  jurist,  born  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  I77'J,  became  a  cin/, -n  "I    I'cnniiyl 
\aiiia.       Hi'  was  eh-ctcd  to  COIIL' c\--r:il  tun,  -.  and  wus. 

!i]i|"Miitnl  a  )uii'_r''  of  ihi'  Supi,  me  Court  of  the  I.  >S.  in 
is:;o.  in,, I  April  21,  IMI. 

Itnltlwin  (IlKNiiv  1'.)  was  tiorn  in  Coventry,  It.  I., 
I-'ck  -'-.  1-1  I.  einigrai'-d  t"  I'clroit  in  hi."  yi. nth,  anil  was 
governor  of  Michigan  >  l-i,'.i-71). 

Ilaldwin  (Joiix  DKNISON)  was  born  at  North  Stoning- 
ti.ii,  ('(inn.,  Sept.  2*.  islo.     After  studying  law  uml  the- 
ology lie  became  a  journalist,  and  was  long  the  editor  and  | 
proprietor  "f    I  he  ••  Worce-ter   iMa-.-.i    Spy."      II'-  wa«  a 

Illt'liilu'r  of    Congress   1'nnn    Ma- linsctts   (1X63-69),  and   i 

hus  published  "  Kayiiiond  Hill  and  Other  Poems"  (1847), 
"  1'rc-historic  Nations  "  (1869),  "  Ancient  America"  (1872). 

liiililwin  (,To9KPB  G.).  of  Sumlcr,  Ala.,  was  a  native 
of  Virginia.  Hi'  was  an  able  lawyer  and  active  politician, 
author  of"  Kluwh  Times  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi"  and 
of  "  Party  Leaders,"  1840. 

Halilum  (I.oAMMi),  born  at  Wohurn,  Mass.,  Jan.  21, 

1745,  .iludii-d  nt  llarviird  College,  »nd  became  an  engii r. 

was  a  major,  lieutenant  colonel,  and  colonel  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary uri-iv.  und  was  afterwards  a  prominent  engineer  in 
Massachusetts.  Died  Oct.  20,  1807. — His  son,  LOAVMI 
HAI.IIWIN  i  born  May  16,  1780.  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1800),  was  also  an  eminent  engineer,  and  wns  employed  in 
the  U.  S.  government  works  at  Charlcstown  navy-yard  and 
at  .Newport.  Died  June  30,  1838. 

Ilaldwin  (MATTHIAS  W.),  an  American  machinist,  born 
at  Kli/.abethtown,  N.  J.,  in  1786.  lie  is  said  to  have  con- 
structed the  first  locomotive  on  the  American  continent. 
Hi-  also  made  several  improvements  in  locomotives.  Died 
in  Philadelphia  Sept.  7,  ls'16. 

Baldwin  (RooKH  SIIKKMAN),  LL.D.,  an  American 
statesman,  born  in  New  Haven  Jan.  4,  1793.  He  became 
governor  of  Connecticut  in  IS  1 1  and  I'.S.  Senator  in  1847. 
In  ISM,  Governor  Italdwin  was  associated  with  J.  Q. 
A. lams  in  the  famous  Amistad  trial.  Hied  Feb.  19,  1863. 

Baldwin  (THF.KON),  D.  D.,  born  at  Ooshen,  Conn., 
July  21,  1801,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1SL'7.  was  s(*t  as  a 
home  niisMonarv  of  the  Congregationalism  to  the  West  in 
I  BJ8,  was  one  n  f  the  founders  of  Illinois  College,  organized 
the  Montici-llo  I'Yinale  Seminary  near  Alton.  111.,  of  which 
he  was  principal  (1838-43).  He  was  for  twenty-seven  years 
tary  of  the  "Society  for  Promoting  Collegiate  and  The- 
olAgtoal  Ivlm-aiion."  Died  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  April  10, 1870. 

Baldwin  (THOMAS),  D.  D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  born  in 
Norwich.  Conn.,  Dec.  23,  1753.  He  became  pastor  of  the 
Second  Baptist  church  in  Boston  in  1790,  preached  there 
thirty-five  years,  and  published  a  work  in  defence  of  the 

liapt'ists.       Died  Aug.  29,  1825. 

Baldwin  (WILLIAM  OWEN),  M.  D.     See  APPENDIX. 

Bnld'win  Cit'y,  a  post-village  of  Douglas  co.,  Kan., 
on  the  Leavenworth  Lawrence  and  (lalvcston  R.  R.,  15 
miles  S.  of  Lawrence.  Hero  is  an  institution  called  Baker 

I'niversity. 

Bald'w  insvillp,  a  village  in  Lysandcr  and  Van  Buren 

townships,  iiiiumlaga  oo.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Seneca  River  and 
the  <>.-wcgo  and  Syracuse  R.  R.,  12  miles  N".  by  W.  from 
Syracuse.  A  branch  of  the  Oswego  Canal  runs  to  this  place. 
It  has  an  academy,  national  hank,  one  weekly  newspaper, 
fork-factory,  axe-factory,  and  various  other  manufactories. 
Pop.  2130.  G.  S.  CLARK,  En.  "GAZETTE." 

Baldwinsville,  a  village  of  llcmpstead  township, 
Queen's  ,-,,..  N.  V.,on  the  South  Side  R.  R.  of  Long  Island. 
is  situated  I  mile  from  the  sea-beach,  and  is  a  place  of 
summer  resort. 

Bald'winvillo,  a  post-villajri1  of  Templeton  township, 
A\ 'uivcster  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts 
R.  R.,  L'l  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Fitehburg.  It  has  important 
manufactures. 

Hull',  or  Basel  [Cier.  /?„»,-/ ;  Fr.  B&le  or  Ha*lr  ;  anc. 
Jiatili'n  or  llanilr'n],  an  important  city  of  Switzerland, 
beautifully  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  !'>.">  miles 
1>\  rail  N.  of  Berne,  and  ahonl  .".  miles  from  the  frontier 
of  Alsace :  Int.  47°  34'  N.,  Ion.  7°  36'  K.  The  Uhinc,  which 

is  here  cro-scd  by  a  bridge,  divides  it  into  t«o  parts,  named 
in  lierman  tiross  Ba-el.  "  I  i  n  -at  I'.a-i  -I."  and  Klein  l',a-,-l. 
"  Little  liasel  "  (called  in  French  Urnmlr  1','ilr  and  Ptttot 

III!!--].  A  railway  extends  trom  this  point  south-eastward 
to  Lucerne  and  north-westward  to  Miilhausen.  in  Alsace. 

I',  il.-  i  :u  or  near  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Rhine,  and 
is  the  most  important  commercial  and  manufacturing  city 
of  Switzerland.  It  was  more  populous  in  the  Middle  Ages 


than  at  present.    Am  ,M_-  it-  public  building!*  is  a 
drill  built  by  tin-  .  inp.-ior  Henry  II.  between  Inln  and  101'J, 
with  towers    lilS    le>  I    hi^'li,  ivin.-h  u  i   till 

l.'.llll.  The  Tniversity  ol  l;.'u.-.  f..|ind.-d  in  I  !.•'.',  MM*  had 
11  hi^h  reputation.  Tip  urn 

of  natural  history,  a  Imiant 

library  of  about  85,000  volumes  and  loon  MSS.     The  mu- 
seum of  art  is  noteworthy  lor  its  tine  '-i-Hidion  of  the  works 
of  the  younger  Holbein.     A  tarp-  majoiity  .,f  ill,-  HI 
ants  are  Protestant*.     Hale  has  c.xten-,-.  •   inmiufactures  of 

ribbons,    printed    cotton-,    paper,    ^lo\r-.    ji-u. -Iry,    tt.-.       It 

was  first   mentioned   in  .",72   A.  !>..   wn-   ,t  .    the 

Huns  and  rebuilt  by  Henry  I.  in  UK.     1'op.  I !. 

Balis  or  Basel,  a  canton  of  Swil/erland.  bordering 
on  Alsai-i-  and  Had,  n,  has  an  area  of  176  square  n 
Tin-  Kliine  forms  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
canton,  which  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Germany,  on  the 
I-!,  bv  Aargau,  on  the  S.  by  Soleure,  and  on  the  W.  bj 
Germany  and  Soleure.  It  is  intir-,rt,  I  by  the  river  Hin. 
The  surface  is  diversified  with  hills  and  valleys;  the  soil  >» 
fertile.  Salt  i-  made  from  salt  well-,  and  con-iil. -i  aide  ijuan- 
tities  of  good  wine  arc  made.  It  has  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  ribbons,  paper,  woollen  stulTs,  etc.  Bale  was  first 
admitted  as  a  Swiss  canton  in  1501.  The  town  had 
\iously  been  a  free  eity  of  the  German*  empire.  In 
Bile  was  divided  into  two  independent  port  ions  or  half-can- 
tons— namely,  Bale  city  (Gcr.  Haiti  tituilt)  and  Bale  coun- 
trv  (<icr.  Ittitel-landfchnft ;  Fr.  Hiil<'  •'(/;'/."•/<").  Area  of 
the  former,  14  square  miles  ;  of  the  latter,  164  square  miles. 
Pop.  of  the  former  in  1S70,  47,760;  of  the  latter,  54,127. 

Bale  (or  Basel),  Council  of, a  memorable  oecumen- 
ical council  of  the  Church  held  in  Bale,  was  summoned  by 
Pope  Martin  V.,  who  died  (Feb.  20,  1431)  before  the  ap- 
pointed time  of  its  meeting.  It  was  opened  Dec.  14.  1  i::l. 
under  the  pontificate  of  Eugcnius  IV.  (elected  Mar.  3.  H3I ). 
The  pope  tried  repeatedly  to  dissolve  the  council,  but  in 
vain.  A  quarrel  in  regard  to  the  manner  and  place  of 
holding  negotiations  with  the  Greek  Church  led  finally  to 
a  split.  Many  bishops,  and  all  the  cardinals  but  one, 
went  off  with  .lulianus  Cesariui,  the  pope's  legate,  first  to 
Fcrrara  (Jan.,  1438),  and  thence  to  Florence  (Feb.,  1439). 
Those  who  remained  chose  a  new  president,  and  went  on 
with  their  work.  Excommunicated  by  Eugenius,  they 
elected  a  new  pope,  Felix  V.,  Nov.  17,  1439.  Very  few 
acknowledged  him.  This  blunder  broke  the  moral  power 
of  the  council.  Its  forty-fifth  and  last  formal  session  was 
held  May  16,  1443,  though  the  council  was  not  technically 
"  dissolved  "  till  May  7,  1449,  when  it  gave  in  its  adhesion 
to  Nicholas  V.,  the  successor  of  Eugenius  IV.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  acknowledges  only  the  first  twenty-five 
sessions  of  the  council,  before  the  split.  (See  U  i  -SIMIEBO, 
"  ftie  Allgemeinen  Concilicn  dcs  1  jteu  and  lOten  Jahrhun- 
dertes,"  2  vols.,  Constance,  1870.) 

Bale  (or  Basel),  Treaty  of,  the  name  of  an  import- 
ant treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Bale,  April  5.  1795.  between 
the  French  republic  and  Prussia.  The  latter  then  agreed 
to  abandon  the  coalition  against  France,  and  to  give  up 
her  possessions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  In  July, 
K'.'.'i.  another  treaty  was  here  concluded  between  Franco 
and  Spain. 

Bale  (JOHN),  bishop  of  Ossory,  was  born  at  Cove,  Suf- 
folk, England,  Nov.  21, 1495,  became  a  Carmelite -,  and  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  became  a  prior  (1529),  but  be- 
coming a  Protestant,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country; 
returning,  he  became  a  bishop  in  1552.  He  was  again 
exiled  after  Edward  VI.'s  death,  but  returned  and  be, 
prebend  of  Canterbury  in  15BO.  He  wrote  voluminously. 
His  ••  Siimmuriuni  "  (1549),  a  catalogue  of  British  authors, 
is  his  most  celebrated  work.  Died  Nov.,  1563. 

Balear'ic  Isles  (anc.  Itulca'm  or  Ilalta're*  In'tulir), 
a  group  of  five  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  forming  a 
Spanish  province,  the  area  of  which  is  1860  square  milcg. 
Pop.  iii  ISi',7.  2SI,:;i'S.  Capital,  Palma.  Their  names  are 
Majorca,  Minorca,  Ivica.  rormcntera.  and  Cabrera.  The 
soil  is  mostly  fertile,  though  badly  cultivated.  The  climate 
is  very  fine.  Vegetation  has  a  tropical  aspect.  The  chief 
exports  are  olive  oil,  figs,  oranges,  wool,  mules,  wine,  hats, 
brooms,  brandy,  capers,  saffron,  cheese,  salt,  wooden  ware, 
baskets,  etc.  The  ancient  natives  of  these  islands  were 
very  expert  slingers.  and  sencd  in  the  Carthaginian  army. 
The  Baleares  were  made  an  independent  kingdom  in  1256, 
but  soon  became  feudal  to  Aragon,  to  which  kingdom  they 
were  annexed  in  1311.  The  Moors  were  long  ma.-i,-is  hen-, 
but  wen-  expelled  in  iL'-.i.  The  king-  "I  Spain  long  re- 
tained the  title  of  ••  king  of  the  Balearic  Islands"  as  one 

of  their  secondary  hi rs.     The  language  is  made  up  of 

various  dialects  (Mallorquin,  Minorquin,  etc.)  of  the  Cat- 
alan, mingled  with  Arabic  tand  perhaps  Punic)  element*. 
(See  MAJOUCA  and  MINORCA.) 
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BALEARIC  CRANE— BALISTEa 


Balearic   Crane   (Kalearica  patonina),  a  beautiful 
cranu  found  in  Northern  and  Western  Africa,  conspicuous 


Balearic  Crane. 

for  its  crown  of  golden  plumes  and  its  scarlet  cheeks.  It 
is  readily  tamed,  often  indulging  in  fantastic  dances,  run- 
ning about  with  great  speed,  and  screaming  with  a  harsh 
and  ringing  voice.  It  is  of  a  bluish-slate  color,  and  is  four 
feet  high.  Its  bill  is  shorter  and  thicker  than  that  of  other 
cranes.  It  is  exceedingly  gentle,  and,  unlike  some  other 
cranes,  is  quite  harmless.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  bird 
is  the  Balearic  crane  of  the  ancients. 

Balechou  (JEAN  JOSEPH  NICOLAS),  a  very  eminent 
French  engraver,  born  at  Aries  in  1715.  He  was  the  first 
burinist  of  his  time.  His  works  are  remarkably  neat, 
and  his  style  brilliant,  vigorous,  and  bold;  but  his  draw- 
ing is  often  defective,  and  ho  paid  too  little  attention  to 
detail.  His  "Women  Bathing,"  "Storm"  and  "Calm" 
(after  Vernet),  "Saint  Genevievo"  (after  Charles  Vanloo), 
and  his  full-length  portrait  of  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  are 
his  most  famous  works.  The  last  mentioned  is  one  of  the 
great  triumphs  of  the  engraver's  art.  Died  Aug.  18,  1765. 

Baleen'  [from  the  Lat.  Inlxna;  Gr.  ^oAan-a,  a"  whale"], 
a  substance  commercially  known  as  whale-fin  and  whale- 
bone, is  procured  from  the  mouth  of  the  right  whale,  the 
Greenland  whale,  the  Bahia  fin-back,  the  Cape  whale,  the 
humpback,  and  various  other  species.  It  grows  from  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  of  all  the  Balcenidai  or  true  whales, 
though  in  some  it  is  too  small  to  be  of  much  use.  It  is 
never  found  in  the  sperm  whales  or  the  dolphins.  Prom 
single  whales  as  much  as  two  tons  of  baleen  has  been  taken. 
It  consists  of  horny  plates  of  albuminous  matter  charged 
with  phosphate  of  lime.  Baleen  takes  the  place  of  teeth, 
and  serves  as  a  strainer  for  separating  from  the  water  the 
little  animals  which  serve  as  food  for  the  whale.  (See 

WlIALEBONE.) 

Iialcn,orBallen,  van  (HEXDRIK),  a  Flemish  painter, 
born  in  Antwerp  in  1560,  studied  with  Adam  van  Oort  and 
in  Italy,  and  was  the  first  instructor  of  Vandyck.  In  spite 
of  a  certain  coldness  and  mannerism,  his  harmonious  color- 
ing, correct  taste,  and  skilful  composition  have  given  him 
a  more  than  respectable  rank  among  painters.  Of  his  nu- 
merous works,  the  best  known  are  scriptural  and  ecclesias- 
tical pieces.  His  nude  figures  are  well  executed.  Died  in 
1632. 

Bales'tra  (ANTO.VIO),  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Vero- 
na in  160(5.  After  his  father's  death  he  followed  commer- 
cial pursuits  until  he  came  of  age,  when  he  went  to  Venice 
and  became  a  pupil  of  Belucci  (an  able  colorist),  and  after- 
wards studied  at  Rome  with  Carlo  Maratti.  His  "Defeat 
of  the  (iiants  "  gained  the  prize  at  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke 
in  1694,  Among  his  other  famous  pictures  are  a  "  Saint 
Theresa"  at  Bergamo,  a  "Virgin"  at  Mantua,  a  "Life  of 
Saints  Cosmas  and  Damian  "  at  Padua,  and  his  own  por- 
trait at  Florence.  He  was  one  of  the  last  able  artists  of 
the  Venetian  school,  though  not  a  slavish  follower  of  any 
school.  He  was  a  skilful  designer,  a  good  colorist,  a  labo- 
rious and  faithful  student  of  his  art,  and  was  possessed  of 
a  vigorous  hand  and  spirit.  The  works  of  Giovanni  Ba- 
lestra,  a  skilful  engraver,  are  often  incorrectly  assigned  to 
the  subject  of  this  notice.  Antonio  Balestra  died  April  2, 
1740. 

Balfe  (MirnAEL  WILLIAM),  a  distinguished  musician 
and  cumposer,  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  May  15,  1808,  was 
a  skilful  violinist.  He  visited  Italy  in  1825,  gained  dis- 
tinction as  a  singer,  and  composed  in  rapid  succession 
many  operas,  which  arc  not  remarkable  for  originality. 


Among  his  most  popular  operas  are  "Falstaff"  (1838), 
"The  Bohemian  tiirl"  (1814),  "The  Rose  of  Castile,"  and 
"The  Talisman,"  the  latter  a  posthumous  work  now  (Sept., 
1873)  in  preparation  for  representation  in  London.  Died 
Oct.  20,  1870. 

Balfour  (JOHN  HUTTON),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  a  British  bot- 
anist and  physician,  born  in  Edinburgh  Sept.  1.0,  1808. 
In  1845  ho  became  professor  of  botany  at  Edinburgh.  He 
published  a  "Manual  of  Botany"  (1819),  and  u"Chiss- 
book  of  Botany"  (1852)  which 'is  highly  esteemed.  Ho 
contributed  the  article  on  Botany  to  the  eighth  edition  of 
the  "  Encyclopedia  Uritannica." 

Balfour  (HOBBHT),  a  Scotchman,  born  about  1550,  and 
for  many  years  principal  of  the  Guienne  College  at  Bor- 
deaux. He  hail  great  learning,  and  was  called  the  "phoenix 
of  the  age."  His  principal  works  were  commentaries 
on  Aristotle,  1016,  1018,  and  1620. 

Balfour  (Rev.  WALTKR),  born  at  St.  Ninian's,  Stir- 
lingshire. Scotland,  in  1777.  He  was  brought  up  a  Pres- 
byterian of  the  national  Kirk,  but  coming  to  the  I'.  S.  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  became  a  Baplist  ten  years  later. 
In  1823  he  became  a  Universalist,  and  was  lonir'a  preacher 
of  that  faith  in  Charlestown,  Mass.  He  published,  besidi-i 
other  works,  "  Inquiries  concerning  the  Devil."  ••  Scriptural 
Import  of  the  Words  translated  Hell"  (1824),  "The  State 
of  the  Dead"  (1833),  and  controversial  letters  to  Prof. 
Moses  Stuart  and  others.  Died  Jan.  3,  1852. 

Balfurosh',  or  Balfrush,  originally  Barfiirosh 
("the  mart  of  burdens"),  an  important  commercial  town 
of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Mazanderan,  on  the  river 
Bahbul,  14  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  about  110  miles  N.  E.  of  Teheran.  It  has  an  exten- 
sive trade,  and  contains  numerous  colleges  and  caravan- 
serais. The  bazaars  are  large,  and  filled  with  a  great 
variety  of  goods.  A  good  road  extends  from  this  town  to 
its  port,  Meshedi-Ser,  on  the  Caspian.  Pop.  estimated  at 
120,000. 

Ba'li,  or  Bal'ly,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
is  about  A  miles  E.  of  Java.  Area,  1999  square  miles.  It  is 
nearly  70  miles  long  and  35  miles  wide.  The  chief  exports 
are  rice,  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  hides,  etc.  The  island  is 
divided  into  several  small  states,  of  which  Badoug  is  the 
chief.  The  Balincsc  mostly  profess  Brahmanism.  They 
are  saW  to  be  superior  to  the  Javanese  in  mind  and  other 
respects.  Their  language  resembles  that  of  Java.  Pop. 
about  800,000. 

Baliol,  or  Bal'liol  (EDWARD),  a  son  of  King  John 
Baliol,  invaded  Scotland  in  1332.  Having  gained  several 
victories  over  the  Scottish  army,  he  was  crowned  king  at 
Scone  in  September  of  that,  year.  About  three  months 
later  he  was  surprised  in  his  camp,  and  lost  his  crown. 
His  subsequent  career  was  unfortunate.  Died  in  1363. 

Baliol,  or  Balliol  (Jons),  lord  of  Galloway  and  king 
of  Scotland,  was  born  about  1259.  He  became  the  rival 
of  Robert  Bruce,  and  claimed  the  crown  as  the  grandson 
of  David,  who  was  a  brother  of  King  William  the  Lion. 
The  dispute  was  referred  to  Edward  I.  of  England  as 
arbiter,  who  decided  that  Baliol  was  the  rightful  heir,  and 
imposed  the  condition  that  he  should  do  homage  to  the  king 
of  England.  He  was  crowned  in  1292,  and  swore  fealty 
to  Edward,  but  soon  renounced  his  allegiance.  Edward 
invaded  Scotland,  defeated  Baliol's  army,  and  compelled 
him  to  resign  the  crown  in  1296.  Baliol  died  in  France 
in  1314. 

Ba'Hol  College,  Oxford,  was  founded  about  1263  or 
1208  by  John  dc  Baliol,  whose  son  of  the  same  name  was 
king  of  Scotland.     It  was  enriched  by  several  benefuHnrs 
separated  by  long  intervals  of  time.     Among  the  graduates 
of  this  college  were  John  Evelyn  and  Bradley  the  astronomer. 
Balis'tes,  or  File-Fish,  a  genus  of  osseous  fishes 
of  the  order  Plectognathi  of   Cuvier,  is  the  type  of  the 
family  Balistidai  or  Sclerodermata.     They  are  mostly  found 
in  tropical  or  sub-tropical  .-CMS,  have  brilliant  colors,  and 
..^^•Mg^^^^teasss^—      ft  body  which  is  remark- 
^:  ably  compressed.     They 
have  a  curious  provision 
for  fixing  the  first  dorsal 
spine  in  an  erect  position 
ur  lowering  it  at  the  will 
of  the  fish.    For  this  rea- 
son they  arc  sonTetimes 


called  trigger-fishes.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable 
species  is  the  BaliittM 
rt'ttilua,  or  "unarmed 
trigger-fish."  the  flesh 
of  which  is  regarded  as  poisonous.  The  dusky  file-fish 
(Balitttt /*iigixo*tu)  has  been  taken  in  N.  Y.  harbor;  the 


Unarmed  Trigger-fish :  Ilatitla 
Vetultis  (found  in  the  Nile). 


I;AI.I/I:    i:\i.i.\ii 


other  file-fish  of  tbo  U.  8.  coast  are  now  referred  to  other 
but  kindred  genera. 

Utilize,  or  Belize   h>   Spani.-h  name  corrupted  from 

H"n//M  ->r  \\''</l>i>'> .  an  Kngh-h  picith-  who  infested  that 
region],  also  called  British  Honduras,  a  British  colony 
in  Central  Auieiira.on  tin-  liay  of  Honduras,  and  ill  tho 

SOUth-oastcrn  |llirt  III'  the  peninsula  of  >  llralail.  Ami, 
estimated  :ir  l:',,.Min  -^Haie  mile-.  M;i  l),,L';»  MV,  fustic,  log- 

«o  ,d,  etc.  arc  exported  from  this  culunv.     1'op.   ir 

Utilize,  or  Belize,  a.  town  of  Central  America,  is  in 

tho  district  noticed  al>o\  e,  tun  I  on  the  r,a\  of  Honduras,  at 
(he  iiMiilh  ..I'  the  I'ali/e  lliser.  If  is  a  depot  of  British 
goods  destined  fur  Central  America.  ||  , .ontiiins  u  court- 
house, a  hospital,  several  cb:ipel-.  anrl  an  iron  market- 
house.  Pop.  estimated  at  0000. 

lializc,  a  nani>>  sometime •*  given  to  a  village  at  tho 
North-castei 'M  l'a--s.  al  the  month  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
derived  from  the  I'Yenrh  6afo^  ;i  "beacon."  It  is  inhab- 
ited by  pilots  and  their  families. 

Balkan'  (the  aneient  l/nif HIKH),  a  mountain-chain  of 
European  Turkey,  extends  from  Sophia  eastward  to  Cape 
Eminch  on  the  Illiick  Sea,  and  forms  the  southern  boundary 
of  tho  basin  of  the  Danube.  Sumo  peaks  of  this  range 
are  over  5000  feet  high.  The  Itulkan  is  connected  with 
the  mountains  of  Middle  Europe  )>y  the  ranges  of  Monte- 
negro and  Herzegovina.  It  is  an  inip"riant  natural  bar- 
rier for  the  prole. -lion  of  Turkey  against  Russian  invaders. 

lialkash'  (in  the  Calinnrk  language  "large  lake,"  is 
called  hy  tin-  Khirgiz  Ak  Tcnghiz,  i.  e.  "white  sea," 
or  simply  Tenghiz  Sea),  a  largo  lake  of  Central  Asia 
having  no  visible  outlet,  is  on  the  borders  of  Chinese 
T'lirkistan  and  the  Russian  government  of  Tomsk,  between 
hit.  II"  and  17"  X..  and  Ion.  77°  and  Sl°  E.  Its  length 
from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  is  390  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
50  miles. 

lialkh  (the  ancient  llm-'irin),  a  province  of  Afghanis- 
tan. It  is  bounded  on  the  X.  by  tho  river  Oxus  or  Amoo, 
on  the  B.  by  Hiulakshnn.  on  the  S.  by  the  Hindoo-Koosh 
Mountains,  ami  on  tho  W.  by  the  desert.  A  large  part  of 
the  soil  is  sterile.  The  natives  are  Usbek  Tartars.  Capi- 
tal, llulkh. 

lialkh  (anc.  Zaritu'pa  and  linr'trn),  tho  capital  of  tho 
province  of  Balkh,  is  about  22  miles  S.  of  the  Amoo  River, 
and  150  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  CabuK  The  ancient  Bactra 
was  an  important  city,  the  remains  of  which  cover  a  space 
about  twenty  miles  in  circuit,  and  comprise  eighteen  aque- 
ducts now  in  ruins.  It  was  destroyed  by  Jcngis  Khan. 
The  modern  town  is  insignificant.  Pop.  about  2000. 

Ball  [from  the  Or.  /3dMa,  "to  throw"],  a  word  used  in 
various  applications;  a  round  body  or  globe;  a  dancing- 
party  ;  11  solid  shot  or  bullet  discharged  from  a  cannon  or 
other  gun.  Also  the  name  of  a  game.  (See  BALL,  GAME  OF.) 

H;iH.  in  military  affairs.     See  BULLET. 

liiill,  a  township  of  Sangamon  co.,  111.     Pop.  986. 

Mall,  Game  of.  This  was  » favorite  gymnastic  exer- 
cise among  tho  ancient  liioeks  and  Romans,  tho  latter  of 
whom  called  it  pila.  At  Rome  it  was  played  by  persons 
of  all  ages  and  hy  men  of  high  rank.  The  Greeks  prized 
the  game  as  a  means  of  giving  grace  and  elasticity  to  their 
figures  :nid  motions.  In  the  sixteenth  century  this  game 
was  fashionable  in  tho  courts  of  French  nnd  Italian  princes. 
The  French  jt  «  oV  /Humie  and  English  front*  were  modifi- 
cations of  the  game  of  ball.  Tho  ball  was  struck  with  a 
mallet  (Fr.  mail  or  maille  ,•  Eng.  mall),  sometimes  called 
pall-mall  or  pell-mell,  from  the  Italian  pnlla,  a  ball.  A 
form  of  this  game,  called  cricket,  is  much  played  by  tho 
English  nt  the  present  time.  Tho  popular  game  of  the 
U.  S.  is  bane-ball. 

Ball  (EPIIUAIM),  on  inventor,  born  in  Stark  co.,  0.,  in 
1812.  He  had  few  educational  privileges  in  his  youth. 

He  began  the  manufacture  of  ploughs  in  I S  111,  patented 
the  "Ohio  mower"  in  IS56,  and  the  well-known  "Buckeye" 
machine  in  Is  >8.  Ho  was  long  at  tho  head  of  a  large 
manufactory  of  farming  tools  at  Canton,  (>. 

Ball  (THOMAS),  a  distinguished  American  sculptor,  born 
in  Oiarlestown,  Mass.,  .lune  It,  IM'J.  Ilin  works  of  art  are 
numerous  and  highly  esteemed.  Among  them  are  busts 
of  Wehster  and  Ornate,  and  slalue.i  of  Webster,  Everett, 
and  Washington. 

Ballad  Poetry.  The  word  l,,</l,,,l  signifies  in  English 
:l  narrative  souir.  a  short  lale  in  lyric  verse,  which  sense  it 
has  come  to  have,  probably  through  the  English,  in  some 
other  languages.  It  means,  by  derivation,  a  dance-song, 
but  though  dancing  was  formerly,  and  in  snmc  plae. 
is,  performed  to  long  instead  of  instrumental  music,  the 
application  of  the  word  in  English  is  quite  accidental. 
The  papular  ballad,  for  which  our  language  has  no  un- 


equirocal  name,  ii  a  distinct  and  very  important  »p. 
poetry,      Its  historical  nnd  natural  place  is  anterior  to  the 
appearance    of  llie  poetry  of  art.  to  which    it  has    formed  a 

•inong  every  people  that  ha-  pi 

rature,  and  by  which  it  ha-  been  regularly  di-phu-cd,  ami, 
in  some  ea-e..  Llll  but  ;.  W!icne\ir  a  | 
in  the  course  of  its  development  reaches  a  eertain  intellect- 
ual and  moral  stage,  it  will  teel  an  impiil •.  it-clf 
in  literature,  and  the  form  of  e\pre--ion  to  which  il  is  first 
impelled  is.  us  is  well  known,  not  prose  hut  verse,  nnd  in 
fuel  nan.itiic  r«W,  'I  he  eonditiiin  of  so.'iely  ill  which  a 
truly  national  or  popular  poetry  a|.|  \ui  the  cha- 
racter of  «uch  poetry.  It  is  a  condition  in  which  the  p.', .pic 
are  not  divided  by  political  organization  anil  hook  culture 
into  markedly  distinct  ela-ses,  in  wi  there 
is  such  community  of  ideas  and  feelings  thut  the  «  hole  peo- 
ple form  an  individual.  Such  poetry.  a< nlinglv,  while 

it  is  in  its  essence  an  expression  of  our  common  human 
nature,  and  ao  of  universal  and  indestructible  inter,  -t.  »il| 
in  each  case  be  differenced  by  circumstances  and  idiosyn- 
crasy. On  tho  other  hand,  it  will  always  be  an  expression 
of  tho  mind  and  heart  of  tho  people  as  an  individual,  and 
never  of  the  personality  of  individual  men.  The  funda- 
mental characteristic  of  popular  ballads  is  theretore  the 
absence  of  subjectivity  and  of  self-consciousness.  Though 
they  do  not  "  write  themselves."  as  William  liriintn  has  said, 
though  a  man  and  not  a  people  has  composed  them,  still 
tho  author  counts  for  nothing,  and  it  is  not  by  mere 
dent,  but  with  the  best  reason,  that  they  have  come  down 
to  us  anonymous.  Hence,  too,  they  are  extremely  difficult 
to  imitate  by  the  highly -civilized  modem  man,  and  most  of 
the  attempts  to  reproduce  this  kind  of  poetry  have  been 
ridiculous  failures. 

The  primitive  ballad  then  is  popular,  not  in  the  sense  of 
something  arising  from  and  suited  to  the  lower  orders  of  a 
people.  As  yet,  no  sharp  distinction  of  high  and  low  ex- 
ists, in  respect  to  knowledge,  desires,  anil  tastes.  An 
increased  civilization,  and  especially  the  introduction  of 
book-culture,  gradually  gives  rise  to  such  a  division  :  the 
poetry  of  art  appears;  the  popular  poetry  is  no  longer 
relished  by  a  portion  of  the  people,  and  is  abandoned  to 
an  uncultivated  or  not  over-cultivated  class— a  constantly 
diminishing  number.  But  whatever  may  be  the  estimation 
in  which  it  may  be  held  by  particular  classes  or  at  particu- 
lar epochs,  it  cannot  lose  its  value.  Being  founded  on  what 
is  permanent  and  universal  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  now 
by  printing  put  beyond  the  danger  of  perishing,  it  will 
survive  the  fluctuations  of  taste,  and  may  from  time  to 
time  serve,  as  it  notoriously  did  in  England  and  (Jermany 
a  hundred  years  ago,  to  recall  a  literature  from  false  and 
artificial  courses  to  nature  and  truth. 

Of  the  Europeans  nations,  the  Spaniards  and  those  of 
Scandinavian-Herman  stock  have  best  preserved  their  early 
popular  poetry.  We  have  early  notices  of  the  poetry  of  the 
Germans.  Their  ballads,  mythical  or  historical,  are  several 
times  spoken  of  by  Tacitus,  who  says  that  these  were 
their  only  annals.  Tho  earth-born  Tuisco  and  his  son 
Mannus  were  celebrated  in  the  one,  and  the  hero  Ar 
minius  in  the  other.  The  historian  of  the  Goths,  Jornan- 
des,  writing  in  the  sixth  century,  says  that  these  people 
were  accustomed  to  sing  the  exploits  of  their  fathers  to  tho 
harp,  and  seems  to  have  taken  not  a  little  of  his  history 
from  such  songs.  Tho  like  is  true  of  Paulus  Iliac-onus,  the 
Lombard  historian,  who  wrote  in  the  eighth  century,  and 
mentions  songs  about  Alboin  (who  died  in  563)  as  existing 
among  all  the  nations  of  German  speech,  Charlemagne 
had  the  old  traditional  songs  of  his  people  collected  and 
committed  to  writing,  and  even  made  them  one  of  the  sub- 
jects of  school  instruction.  Side  by  side  with  heroic  bal- 
lads, social,  convivial,  and  funeral  songs  (which  may,  to 
be  sure,  have  been  pretty  much  the  same  thing)  seem  to 
have  been  in  use  from  the  earliest  recorded  times.  To  all 
this  popular  poetry,  by  reason  of  its  heathen  derivation  and 
character,  the  Christian  clergy  opposed  themselves  with 
tho  most  determined  hostility.  Not  succeeding  in  extir- 
pating it  by  the  use  of  the  spiritual  and  legal  meant  at 
their  command,  the  German  churchmen  of  tho  ninth  cen- 
tury conceived  tho  idea  of  crowding  it  out  by  substituting 
poetry  of  a  Christian  subject  and  tone — an  expedient  which 
has  been  tried  more  than  once  since  then.  Though  popular 
song  lived  on  in  obscure  places,  the  foreground  of  history  is 
filled  for  six  hundred  years  with  religious  and  courtly 
poctrv  and  with  the  chivalrous  and  native  epic.  Nothing 
is  left  of  the  old  heroic  songs  but  a  fragment  of  the  Hi 
brandslied.  from  tin-  eighth  century  (best  known  in  a  mod- 
ernized form  of  the  title, 'iith  century) ;  and  of  the  Chriitian- 
i/cd  song  we  have  also  but  a  single  specimen,  the  Ludwigs- 
licd,  of  the  year  8X1.  The  former  is  in  the  ancient  alliter- 
ative metre,  the  latter  in  the  then  newly-introduced  rhymed 
stanza.  During  the  fifteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  centuries  a  second  growth  of  the  genuine  popular 
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song  appears,  some  of  it  springing,  doubtless,  out  of  shoots 
from  the  old  stock  which  had  lived  through  this  long 
interval,  some  of  it  a  fresh  product  of  the  age.  These 
ballads  were  popular  in  the  large  and  strict  sense ;  that  is, 
they  were  the  creation  and  the  manifestation  of  the  whole 
people,  great  and  humble,  who  were  still  one  in  all  essentials, 
having  the  same  belief,  the  same  ignorance,  and  the  same 
tastes,  and  living  in  much  closer  relations  than  now.  The 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  stimulation  of  thought 
through  the  art  of  printing,  the  religious  and  intelleetual 
consequences  of  the  Reformation,  the  intrusion  of  cold 
reflection  into  a  world  of  sense  and  fancy,  broke  np  the 
national  unity.  The  educated  classes  took  a  direction  of 
their  own,  and  left,  what  had  been  a  common  treasure,  to 
the  people  in  the  lower  sense,  the  ignorant  or  unschooled 
mass.  German  ballads  have  been  collected  in  consider- 
able numbers.  The  sources  have  been  "flying  leaves/' 
manuscripts,  printed  song-books  (mostly  of  the  sixteenth 
century),  and  oral  tradition.  In  interest  they  are  decidedly 
inferior  to  the  Scandinavian  and  English. 

Christianity  and  foreign  culture,  which  in  different  ways 
have  been  equally  destructive  in  their  effects  upon  ancient 
national  poetry,  were  introduced  into  the  Scandinavian 
countries  much  later  than  into  Germany  and  England.  Jn 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  too,  the  peasantry  long  main- 
tained a  much  higher  position.  They  were  not  an  op- 
pressed and  ignorant  class,  but  free  men.  who  shared  fully 
in  the  indigenous  culture,  and  so  were  well  fitted  to  keep 
and  transmit  their  poetical  heritage.  While,  therefore,  the 
heroic  ballads  of  Germany  and  England  have  been  lost — 
those  of  England  utterly,  those  of  Germany  being  preserved 
only  in  epic  conglomerates  like  the  Nibelungcnlicd — and 
while  the  mythical  cycle  in  both  countries  is  but  feebly,  if 
at  all,  represented,  Scandinavia  has  kept  a  great  deal  of 
both.  The  story  of  Thor's  Hammer  forms  the  subject  of  a 
ballad  still  known  in  all  the  Scandinavian  countries  ;  a  vol- 
ume of  ballads  concerning  Sigurd  has  been  gathered  from 
tradition  in  the  Faroe  Isles  within  this  century,  and  several 
ballads  of  this  cycle  and  of  that  of  Dietrich  of  Bern  are  found 
in  Danish  manuscript  ballad-books.  Svend  Grundtvig,  the 
editor  of  the  still  unfinished  but  truly  magnificent  collection 
of  the  old  Danish  ballads,  has  arranged  them  in  four  classes  : 
first,  the  Heroic;  second,  the  Trylleviser,  or  ballads  of 
giants,  dwarfs,  nixes,  elves,  mountain  spirits,  enchantment, 
spells,  and  ghosts  ;  third,  the  Historic  ;  and  fourth,  ballads 
of  Chivalry.  The  historic  ballads  (intending  their  orig- 
inal, not  their  actual,  form)  mostly  fall  within  the  period 
from  1150  to  1300;  the  chivalrous  are  later,  and  the  two 
other  classes  belong  to  a  still  earlier  term,  which  may  ex- 
tend over  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  into,  or 
perhaps  through,  the  eleventh;  that  is,  to  the  epoch  of  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.  Ballads  are  best  preserved 
by  oral  tradition  in  Norway  and  the  Faroe  Isles,  but  not 
at  all,  there,  in  old  manuscripts;  Sweden  has  a  few  manu- 
scripts, and  Denmark  a  great  number,  written  mostly  by 
noble  ladies  living  on  their  estates,  and  giving  the  ballads 
as  they  were  sung  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago,  as  well 
in  the  lord's  castle  as  in  the  peasant's  hut.  The  Danish 
ballads  were  collected  in  a  printed  form  earlier  than  any 
others  except  the  Spanish.  Vedel  published  a  hundred  in 
1591 ;  another  collection,  called  Tragica,  or  old  Danish 
historic  love-ballads,  appeared  at  Copenhagen  in  1657  ;  and 
in  1695  Syv  rcpublishcd  Yodel's  ballads,  with  the  addition 
of  another  hundred. 

The  English  have  preserved  but  a  moderate  number  of 
very  early  ballads,  and  the  date  of  many  of  these  it  is  im- 
possible to  fix.  There  are  some  narrative  poems  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  which,  without  stretch  of  language,  might  be  called 
ballads.  The  Norman  Conquest,  and  the  predominance  of 
the  French  language  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  had 
of  course  momentous  literary  consequences,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  production  of  the  native  ballad  should  have 
stopped.  The  story  of  the  Saxon  outlaw  Herewnrd,  which 
begins  with  the  second  year  after  the  Conquest,  and  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  in  Latin  prose  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, is  full  of  such  adventures  as  form  the  themes  of  bal- 
l:nK  and  very  likely  was  made  up  from  popular  songs. 
Such  ballads,  if  they  existed,  are  lost,  but  ballads  concern- 
ing outlaws  are  among  the  earliest  and  best  ones  of  the 
English.  In  place  of  Hereward  of  the  Conqueror's  time,  and 
Fulk  Fits-Warm  of  John's  time  (whose  history  was  also  ex- 
tremely popular),  we  have  Robin  Hood  of  uncertain  time. 
Songs  of  Robin  Hood  and  of  Randolph,  earl  of  Chester 
(probably  the  third  earl,  who  died  in  1232),  we  know, from 
Piers  Ploughman,  were  current  among  the  lower  orders  at 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  one  Robin  Hood 
ballad  exists  in  a  manuscript  which  may  be  as  old  as  the 
first  quarter  of  the  next  century.  Another  occurs  in  a 
manuscript  dated  at  about  1500,  others  in  the  Percy  manu- 
script. The  Little  Gest  of  Robin  Hood,  which  is  a  min- 
iature epic  made  up  of  half  a  dozen  ballads,  was  printed 


by  Wynkcn  de  Worde,  "probably,"  says  Ritson,  "  in  1-lSit." 
We  may  reasonably  place  the  origin  of  the  Robin  Hood 
ballads  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century.  To  the  thir- 
teenth century  may  .belong  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  which  is 
founded  on  an  incident  that  occurred  in  1255.  An  Anglo- 
Norman  ballad  on  the  same  subject  twice  refers  to  a  King 
Henry,  and  is  therefore  put  within  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  which  ended  1276.  Sir  1'atriek  Spens,  if  the  occa- 
sion of  the  ballad  lias  been  rightly  understood,  dates  from 
1281.  After  this  there  are  only  one  or  two  ballads  with 
dates  till  we  come  to  the  Battle  of  Otterbourn,  1388,  from 
which  time  we  have  a  succession  of  ballads  founded  on 
ascertained  events,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Ballads  like  those  of  Grundtvig's  second  class 
exist  in  a  small  number;  one  of  them  in  a  manuscript 
of  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  little  that 
we  have  of  ballads  of  the  Arthur  cycle,  and  many  of  the 
best  of  all  kinds,  wo  owe  to  the  Percy  manuscript,  written 
just  before  1650.  A  few  ballads  besides  those  named 
have  been  gleaned  from  manuscripts  and  early  prints, 
but  a  large  part  of  our  whole  stock  has  been  recovered 
within  the  last  hundred  years  from  the  oral  tradition  of 
Scotland.  The  first  impulse  to  the  collectingof  this  poetry 
was  given  by  the  publication  of  Percy's  "Reliques"  in 
1765.  The  *'  Reliques"  inspired  Burger  and  Herder, 
through  whom,  and  especially  through  Herder's  "  Yolks- 
licder"  (1778-79),  that  interest  in  the  literature  of  the  peo- 
ple was  awakened  in  Germany  which  has  spread  over  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  has  led  to  the  collecting  and  study 
of  the  traditional  songs  and  tales  of  all  the  European,  and 
some  of  the  Asiatic,  African,  and  American  races. 

The  Spanish  alone  of  the  Latin  nations  can  boast  a  bal- 
lad poetry  of  great  compass  and  antiquity.  Following  the 
law  of  analogy  where  documents  are  wanting,  the  origin  of 
these  ballads  would  be  put  between  the  years  100(1  and 
1200,  the  period  when  the  Spjinish  nationality  and  lan- 
guage had  been  developed  to  that  degree  which  invariably 
incites  and  leads  to  expression  in  epic  song.  Some  sort  of 
popular  poetry  about  the  Cid  (whose  time  is  1040-99)  is 
known  to  have  been  sung  as  early  as  1147;  the  poem  of  the 
Cid  itself  is  placed  about  1200.  During  the  century  that 
follows  we  find  occasional  mention  of  ballad-singers,  but  no 
ballads.  As  in  Germany,  the  popular  poetry,  after  the  first 
bloom  of  the  national  genius,  wa*  supplanted  by  art-poetry, 
among  the  higher  classes,  and  it  passed  out  of  notice  for 
two  or  three  hundred  years.  A  reaction  set  in  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  This  was  the  glorious  period  of  Spanish 
history,  and  the  return  to  the  national  poetry  was  a  nat- 
ural consequence  of  the  powerful  stirring  of  the  national 
mind.  Omitting  "flying  leaves"  or  broadsides,  and  a  few 
ballads  in  the  "Cancionero  General"  of  1511,  the  earliest 
collection  of  Spanish  ballads  is  an  undated  "  Cancionero  de 
Romances,"  printed  at  Antwerp  about  1546;  and  this,  it 
must  be  observed,  is  the  first  ballad-book  printed  in  any 
language,  and  was  gathered  in  part  from  the  memory  of  the 
people.  Other  similar  collections  followed,  from  which  was 
made  in  1600  the  great  "  Romancero  General."  Towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  national  ballads  de- 
,  clined  in  favor,  with  a  decline  of  national  spirit,  hut  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  they  have  been  re- 
stored to  a  high  estimation  at  home,  and  have  gained  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  The  oldest  ballads  are  those 
which  relate  to  the  history  and  traditions  of  Spain,  and  re- 
count the  exploits  of  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  Fernan  Gon- 
zalez, the  Seven  Lords  of  Lara,  and  the  Cid.  Then  comes 
a  variety  of  romantic  and  chivalrous  ballads,  and  then  bal- 
lads of  the  Carlovingian  cycle.  These  oldest  and  most 
characteristic  of  the  Spanish  ballads  have  been  excellently 
edited  by  Wolf  and  Hofmann,  and  the  entire  body  of  this 
literature,  amounting  to  more  than  1900  pieces,  is  included 
in  the  "Romancero  General,"  edited  byDuran  in  1S49-51, 
a  work  which  surpasses  every  other  in  the  same  line,  ex- 
cept the  Danish  collection  of  Grundtvig.  The  collections 
of  ballads  in  the  other  Latin  languages  will  be  found  below. 
The  most  important  are  the  Portuguese  "Romonceiro,"  by 
Almeida-Garrett,  1863  ;  the  Picdmontese  ballads,  by  Nigra, 
1858-63,  and  the  "Songs  and  Tales  of  the  Italian  People," 
by  Comparetti  ami  D'Ancona,  begun  in  1870,  both  first-rate 
works;  Arbaud's,  Puymaigre's,  and  Bujeaud's  French  col- 
lections. 

The  ballads  of  other  European  nations  arc  scarcely  loss 
interesting  than  those  which  have  been  noticed,  and  those 
of  races  which  possess  little  or  no  other  literature  arc  pecu- 
liarly instructive,  by  reason  of  the  light  which  they  throw 
on  the  history  of  national  poetry ;  for  instance,  the  songs 
of  the  Slavic  races,  and,  most  of  all,  of  the  Servians.  The 
Slavic  songs  as  a  class  are  distinguished  from  the  Teutonic 
by  the  absence  of  the  sentiment  of  rfmifmtfc  love  and  of 
c/nra?rt>u»  heroism.  In  their  form,  too,  they  are  much  less 
dramatic,  and  even  the  division  of  epic  from  lyric  songs  is 
not  easy.  Many  songs  begin  with  a  few  narrative  verses, 
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and    then    I... entirely  lyric,  and    the   narrative   part  is 

'•riptivc.      Tin-  Servian-     c-| ial! 

of  Turkish  Servia.  I'osnia.  iltl'l  Montenegro,  who  have  not 
been  much  :!llecled  by  ci  v  ili/ation  aMord  :i  capital  '•  \ample 
of  a  race  lh:ll  ha-  not  outlived  llle  ballad  er:i.  \  ilk  i: 

Iccted  live  or  six  hundred  of  their  song-,  one  third  of  (In  in 
epic,  and  e\  cry  u  i  M-  of  rhem  tV'irn  the  months  of  the  people. 
A  few  of  these  are.  in  Ilicir  actual  furin.  us  old  as  the  fif- 
ti-rnlh  century,  sonic  belong  to  a  remoter  linn-,  and  indeed 
.  retain  marks  of  an  ante  Christian  origin.  So  tar. 
tin-  Serv  ians  are  like  tin-  I  iel  m:i  n  u;il  ion-  :  ttie  di-tiucliou  I- 
that  I  In-  Ion  ii  lain  of  popular  | try  still  (lows,  and  (hat  he- 
roic poems  have  been  produced  among  tin-  Servians  in  this 
e.enturv  which  arr  essentially  similar  to  the  older  ones,  ami 
>i"i  at  all  inferior.  We  lind  Ihc  national  poetry,  tin  i- 
conilition  closely  resembling  that  in  whirh  it  wan  among 
the  races  of  Northern  ami  La-tern  Kuropo  many  hun- 
dred yours  ago.  New  -iings  appear  with  now  occasions, 
but  do  ni'l  supersede  the  ancient  ones.  The  heroic  ballads 
are  chanted  at  taverns,  in  tho  public  squares,  in  the  halls 
of  chiefs,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  simple  instrument. 
Sometimes  they  are  only  recited, and  in  this  way  are  taught 
by  th«  old  to  the  young.  All  classes  know  them  :  the  peasant, 
the  inerehunt,  the  hayduk  (the  klepht  of  the  modern  Greek,  a 
sort  of  Robin  Hood),  as  well  as  the  professional  bard.  No 
class  scorns  to  sing  them — not  even  the  clergy  or  the  chiefs. 

One  or  two  general  remarks  are  required  to  prevent  mis- 
conceptions and  to  supply  omissions.  From  wnat  has  been 
said,  it  may  lie  seen  or  inferred  that  tho  popular  ballad  is 
not  originally  the  product  or  the  property  of  the  lower  or- 
ders of  the  people.  Nothing,  in  fact,  is  more  obvious  than 
that  many  of  the  ballads  of  the  now  most  refined  nations 
had  their  origin  in  that  class  whose  acts  and  fortunes  they 
depict-— the  upper  class — though  the  growth  of  civilization 
has  driven  them  from  the  memory  of  the  highly-polished 
and  instructed,  and  has  left  them  as  an  exclusive  possession 
to  the  uneducated.  The  genuine  popular  ballad  had  its  rise 
in  a  lime  when  the  distinctions  since  brought  about  by  ed- 
ucation and  other  circumstances  had  practically  no  exist- 
ence. The*vulgar  ballads  of  our  day,  the  "  broadsides  "  which 
were  printed  in  such  huge  numbers  in  England  and  else- 
where in  tho  sixteenth  century  or  later,  belong  to  a  different 
gemis  ;  they  are  products  of  a  low  kind  of  arr,  and  most  of 
them  are,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  thoroughly  despic- 
able and  worthless. 

Next  it  must  ho  observed  that  ballads  which  have  been 
handed  down  by  long-repeated  tradition  have  always  depart- 
ed considerably  from  thciroriginal  form.  If  the  transmission 
has  been  purely  through  the  mouths  of  unlearned  people,there 
is  less  probability  of  wilful  change,  but  onco  in  the  hands  of 
professional  singers,  there  is  no  amount  of  change  which 
they  may  not  undergo.  Last  of  all  comes  the  modern  ed- 
itor, whoso  so-called  improvements  are  more  to  be  feared 
than  the  mischances  of  a  thousand  years.  A  very  old  bal- 
lad will  often  be  found  to  have  resolved  itself  in  tho  course 
of  what  may  be  called  its  propagation  into  several  distinct 
shapes,  and  each  of  these  again  to  have  received  distinct 
modifications.  When  the  fashion  of  verse  has  altered,  wo 
shall  tind  a  change  of  form  as  great  as  that  in  the  llilde- 
brandslied,  from  alliteration  without  stanza  to  stanza  with 

rhy In  all  eases  the  language  drifts  insensibly  from 

it  forms,  though  not  at  the  same  rate  with  the  lan- 
guage of  every  day  life.  The  professional  ballad-singer  or 
minstrel,  whose  sole  object  is  to  please  the  audience  before 
him,  will  alter,  omit,  or  add,  without  scruple,  and  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  find  different  ballads  blended  together. 

There  remains  the  very  curious  question  of  the  origin  of 
the  resemblances  which  are  found  in  the  ballads  of  different 
nations,  the  recurrence  of  the  same  incidents  or  even  of  the 
same  story,  among  races  distinct  in  blood  and  history,  and 
geographically  far  separated.  The  Scottish  ballad  of  May 
i,  for  instance — the  German  Ulinger — is  also  found  in 
tho  Swedish,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  French, 
Sen  inn.  Bohemian,  \Vcndish,  Ksthonian.  lireton,  and  per- 
haps other  languages.  Some  have  thought  that  to  explain 
this  phenomenon  wemnst  go  buck  almost  to  the  cradlcof  man- 
kind, to  a  primeval  common  ancestry  of  all  or  most  of  the 
nations  among  whom  it  appears.  Hut  so  august  an  hypothesis 
is  scarcely  necessary.  The  incidents  of  many  ballads  are 
such  as  mi^ht  occur  anywhere  and  at  any  time;  and  with 
regard  to  agreements  that  cannot  be  explained  in  this  way, 
\\  e  ha  vc  only  to  remember  that  tales  and  songs  were  the  chief 
social  amusement  of  all  classes  of  people  in  all  the  nations 
of  Kurope  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  that  new  stories 
would  he  eagerly  sought  for  by  those  whose  Im-ine-s  itwas 
to  furnish  this  amusement,  and  be  rapidly  spread  among 
the  fraternity.  A  great  ctl'cct  was  undoubtedly  prodm  . 
the  Crusades  which  both  brought  the  chief  Knropcan  na- 
tions into  closer  intercourse  and  made  them  acquainted  with 
the  Last,  thus  facilitating  the  interchange  of  stories  and 
greatly  enlarging  the  stock. 


The  mo«t  important  collections  of  ballad*  I 
Kiiiilitk.  ••(     \ncieiil     KngliKh     Poetry,"    by 

Thomas  Percy,  fourth  improved  cd.,  London.  IT'.'l.an- 

ami    Modern    Scon  ;,  ,t  ,,| 

Herd,  s d  eil..  2  vols..  Kdinhurgi. 

the  Scolti-h    llordcr."  by  Sir  Wai' 

burgh.    I*-ML'  :',.   and   often    'ince  ;    "Popular    Hallada    and 
Songs."    by     Holier!    .lairii<  -on.    -    vo|-..    Ldinburgh,    '• 
••  Ancient  'Scottish    Ballad-."  :  I.  lin- 

Imrgh.  1SL'7:  "Minstrelsy.  Ancient  and  Modern."  by  Wil- 
liam Molhervvell.  BlMgOW,  lsj;:  "  Kn_- 

i',"  by  F.  .1.  Child.  S  rok.,  L 

tains  all  but  two  or  three  of  the  ancient  ballad-,  and  a  full 
list  of  collections;  "  Ui-bop  Percy's  Kolio  Manuscript."  by 
.1.  W.  Hales  and  F.  .1.  Furnivall,  3  vol«.,  I, Ion,  I-HV-M. 

X<,in>iin>ii'i<n>. — •'  Daumarks  Gamle  Folkcviucr"  ("The 
Ancient  Ballads  of  Iieiimark"i.  by  S\  end  i.  ruin  lu  ig. :;  vols., 
ami  part  of  a  fourth,  Copenhagen,  1S53-72 — by  far  the 
greatest  work  in  this  class  of  literature  ;  "  Ancient  Danish 
Ballads,"  translated  from  the  originals  by  R.  C.  Alex. 
Prior.  ::  rote.,  London,  1860;  "  Norske  Folkcviacr "  (" 
wegian  Ballads"),  by  M.  B.  Landstad,  Christiania,  18&3; 
'••Ininle  Norsko  Folkeviser"  ("Ancient  Norwegian  Bal- 
lads"), by  Sophus  Bugge,  Christiania,  1858;  "Svenska 
Folk-Visor  "  ("  Swedish  Ballads  "),  by  Ueijer  and  Afzcliut, 
."  vols.,  Stockholm,  1814-ln:  ••  Svenska  Fornsanger,"  by 
A.  I.  Arwidsson,  3  vols.,  Stockholm,  1834-42;  Kosa  War- 
ren '•  "Danische  Volkslieder,"  Hamburg,  1858,  "Norwe- 
gische,  etc.  Volkslieder."  Hamburg,  l^tjil,  "  Sehwedische 
Volkslieder."  Hamburg.  1857;  "  Fwroiske  Kvteder"  ("Bal- 
lads of  the  Faroe  Isles  "),  by  V.  U.  Ilammershaimb.  2  parts, 
Copenhagen,  1851-55;  "Islenzk  Fornkva -oi."  by  llrnndtvig 
and  SigurJSsson,  3  parts,  Copenhagen,  1854-59. 

Hii/h  Herman. — "  !><-•«  Knaben  Wunderhorn,"  Arnim  and 
Brentano,  3  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1806-08,  4  vols.,  Berlin, 
1853-54;  "Alto  tcutuche  Volkslieder  in  der  Mundart  del 
Kuhmndcbens."  Vienna  and  Hamburg,  1817;  ••  Ocsterreich- 
ischc  Volksliedcr,"  Zi»ka  and  Schottky,  Pesth,  I81D;  "  Die 
Volkslicder  der  Deutschcn,"  F.  K.  von  Erlach,  5  vols., 
Mannheim,  1834-31!;  "Si  hle-isehe  Volkslieder,"  Hoffmann 
von  Fallersleben  and  Richtcr,  Leipsic,  1842;  "  Alte  hoch- 
und  nieder-deutflche  Volkslieder,"  L.  Uhland,  2  vols.,  Stutt- 
gart, 1844-45;  '.'  Dcntschc  Volkslieder,"  K.  I,.  Mittlcr,  Mar. 
burg  and  Leipsic,  1855;  "  Frankische  Volkslieder,"  1  M. 
von  Ditfurth,  2  parts,  Leipsic,  1855;  "I)ent«vher  Lieder- 
hort,"  L.  Krk,  Berlin,  1856  ;  "  Die  historischcn  Volkslieder 
der  I  leutschen,"  R.  von  Liliencron,  4  vols.,  Leipsic,  1 865-69. 

Lim-llrrmau,  Nrthrrlandiih. — "  Letterkundig  ovenigt 
en  procven  van  de  Nederlandsche  Volkszangcn,"  J.  C.  W. 
le  Jeune,  Amsterdam,  1828;  Uhland,  as  before;  "Oude 
Vlaemsche  Liederen,"  J.  F.  Willcms,  Ghent,  1848;  "  Me- 
derliindsche  Volkulieder,"  Ihiffmann  von  Fallersleben,  sec- 
ond cd.,  Hannover,  1856;  "Chants  Populaires  dcs  Flam- 
ands  dc  France,"  E.  de  Coassemaker,  Ghent,  1856. 

Sjmni»h  n»d  l'i>rtuij«t»e. — "  Tesoro  de  los  Romanceros," 
etc.,  Bug.  dc  Ochoa,  Paris.  1838,  Barcelona,  184(1;  '•  Homan- 
cero  Castellauo,"  G.  K.  Depping  and  A.  A.  (Jaliano,  2  vols., 
Leipsic,  1844;  "Romancer..  General"  (vols.  x.  and  xvi. 
of  ••  Hiblioteca  de  autorcs  Espafioles"),  Madrid,  1849-51  ; 
"  Obscrvaciones  sobra  la  poesia  popular,"  etc.,  M.  Mila  J 
Fontanals,  Barcelona,  1853;  "  Primavera  y  Flor  dc  Ro- 
mances," F.  J.  Wolf  and  C.  Hoffmann,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1856; 
"  Romanzen  A sturiens."  u.  B.  vv ..  Jos£  Amador  de  los  Rios, 
in  "  Jahrbuch  fiir  romanische-  u.  englischo  Literatur,"  iii. 
268, 1861  ;  "  Cancionero  Popular,"  E.  I.afuentey  Alcantara, 
2  vols.,  Madrid,  1 866 ;  "  Cansons  de  la  Terra,  Cants  populars 
Catalans,"  F.  Pclay  Brfz  y  Candi  Candi,  3  vols.,  Barcelona, 
1866-71 ;  "  Roraanceiro,"  Almeida-Garrett,  3  rols.,  Lisbon, 
1863 ;  Th.  Braga,  "  Cancioneiro  Popular,"  Coirabra,  1867 ; 
"  Romanceiro  Oeral,"  Coimbra,  1867 ;  "  Cantos  Popularos  do 
Archipelago  Acoriano,"  Porto,  1869;  "Ancient  Spanish  Bal- 
lads," J.  G.  Lockhart,  London,  1823 ;  "Portugic«i«che  Volks- 
liedcr u.  Romanzen,"  C.  F.  Bellcrmann,  Leipsic,  1864;  "Ro- 
manzcro  der  Spanier  u.  Portugieser,"  Stuttgart,  1866. 

Italian. — "  Canti  popolari  Toscani,  Corsi,  Illirici,  Greei," 
N.  Tommasfio,  4  vols.,  Venice,  1841—42,  second  ed.  of  vol.  L, 
1848 ;  "Canti  pop.  inediti  Umbri,  eto.,"  0.  Marcoaldi,  Genoa, 
1856;  "Canzoni  pop.  del  Piemontc,"  C.  Nigra  in  the  "  Ri- 
vista  Contemporanea  "  of  Turin,  185S-63  ;  "  Saggio  di  canli 
pop.  Veronesi,"  E.  S.  Righi,  Verona,  1863  ;  "  Volkslieder  aus 
Venetien,gesammclt  vonG.  W  idler."  1864;  "Canti  pop.  Si. -i- 
liani,"  G.  Pitre,  vol.  i.,  Palermo,  1870,  vol.  ii.,  1S71  :  "  Canti 
e  Racconti  del  Popolo  Ilaliano,"  D.  Comparetli  and  A.  d'An- 
cona,  Turin  and  Florence,  vol.  i.,  1870 ;  vol.  ii.,  1871 ;  vol.  iii., 
1872. 

f-'rrttrti . — "  Instruct  ions  relat  ives  au  x  PocVies  Populairw  de 
le  France."  .1 .  .1 .  A mp.'-re.  Pan-.  1  *.">:::  "  Kttnle  sur  lapoesie 
populaireen  Normandie."  Eug.de  lUanrepaire,  Avranches, 
[8M|  "  i  ':.i".t-  i'"pulaires  du  pays 

^.  1,-rrJ;  ••  Chants  pop.  dc  la  Provence."  D.imase  Ar- 
l.aud.  -  vols.,  Ail,  18(52-64;  "  Komanccro  dc 
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t-t<'.,"  J.  BiijeauiJ,  2  vols,,  Niort.1860:  "  DCS  chansons  pop. 
r!u-/.  les  anciens  et  chcz  les  Francais,"  C.  Nisard,  2  vols., 
Paris,  1867;  "  Recueil  de  chants  historiques  francais," 
Leroux  dc  Liney,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1841-42. 

Jiouman  and  Wallachian. — "  Ballade,"  B.  Alcxandri,  2 
vols.,  Jassy,  1853-54;  and  "  Pocsie  PopuHiro  ale  Romani- 
lor,"  Bucharest,  1866  ;  "  Ballades  et  chants  pop.  de  la  Rou- 
manie,  recueillis  et  traduits  par  Alexandri,"  Paris,  1855; 
"Rouinan  Anthology,  National  Ballads  of  Moldavia,"  etc., 
H.  Stanley,  Hertford,  1S5B;  (Alexandras)  "  UuinUni-iclic 
Volkspoesie,"  deutsch  v.  W.  v.  Kotzebue,  Berlin,  1857; 
"  Poesin  I'opurala,  Balade,"  Marieuescu,  Pesth,  1851);  "  Ro- 
manischc  Volkslicder,"  Schuller,  Hermannstadt,  1859. 

Romaic. — "  Ckauts  populaires  de  la  Greco  nioderne,"  C. 
Fauriel,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1824-25;  the  same  in  German,  by 
W.  Miiller,  Lcipsic,  1825;  "  Xeugrieckisckc  Volksgesange," 
J.  M.  Firnienich,  Berlin,  1840;  "  Cauti  popolari  Toscani. 
Corsi,  Illiriei,  Uroci,"  N.  Toinasseo, 4  vols.,  Venice,  1841-42; 
"Neugrieckische  Volks-  u.  Freiheitslieder,"  D.  II.  Sanders, 
Leipsic,  1842;  "Das  Volkslebcn  der  Neugricchen,"  etc., 
D.  II.  Sanders.  Miinnheim,  1S44:  "Die  neugriechischen 
Volkslie<ler,"  Th.  Kind,  Leipsic,  1849  ;  "  Chants  du  Peuplc 
en  (trece,"  Compte  de  Marcellus,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1851; 
""Ai<r(iaTo  SijuoTiKi  T>JS  •EAAoio9  "  (Popular  Songs  of  Greece), 
Spyr.  Zambelios,  Corcyra,  1852 ;  "  Carinina  popularia 
Grjeciie  reeentioris,"  A.  Passow,  Leipsic,  1860;  "Anthol- 
ogie  neugriechischer  Volkslicder,"  Th.  Kind,  Leipsic,  18C1. 

SI'u-li'.  K'lHtfnt  Branch. — I.  a,  ltn>mi(in. — "  Piesni  russ- 
kago,  naroda"  (Songs  of  the  Russian  People),  J.  Sak- 
harof,  5  parts,  St.  Petersburg,  1838-39;  "Piesni  sobran- 
niya,  P.  V.  Kirieevskim"  (Songs  collected  by  P.  V.  Ki- 
rievsky ),  8  parts,  Moscow,  1850-68 ;  "  Piesni,  etc."  ("  Songs 
collected  by  P.  N.  Rybnikof"),  5  vols.,  Moscow,  1861-70; 
"  Russkiya  Narodniya  Piesni  "  (Russian  Popular  Songs), 
collected  and  arranged  by  P.  V.  Skein,  vol.  i.,  Moscow,  1870; 
"  Stimmen  des  russischen  Volks  in  Liedern,"  P.  v.  Gotze, 
Stuttgart,  1828;  "Die  Balalaika"  (Russian  Popular  Songs, 
in  German  translation),  J.  Altmann,  Berlin,  1863;  "The 
Songs  of  the  Russian  People,  as  illustrative  of  Slavonic 
Mythology  and  Russian  Social  Life,".  ,by  W.  R.  S. 
Knlston,  London,  1872.  b,  Malornisian,  Rnlhfninn. — 
"  Malorossiiskiya  Piesni"  (Little-Russian  Songs),  M. 
Maximovitch,  Moscow,  1827;  "Piesni  Ludu  ruskiego 
w  ( J  alley i"  (Songs  of  the  Russian  People  in  Galicia), 
Z.  Pauli,  Lemberg,  1839-40 ;  "  Sbornik  ukrainskikk  Pie- 
sen  "  (Collection  of  Songs  of  the  Ukraine),  M.  Maxi- 
moviteh.  Kief,  1849;  "  Pisni,  Dumki,"  etc.  ("Songs, 
Thoughts,  and  Jests  of  the  Russian  People  in  Podolia, 
Ukraine,  and  Little-Russia"),  A.  Kotzipinsky,  Kief,  1862; 
"  Volkslicder  der  Polen  "  (i.  e.,  of  the  Rutkenian  people  in 
Poland),  gcsammelt  u.  Ubersetzt  von  W.  P.,  Leipsic,  1833; 
"  Die  poetische  Ukraine,"  F.  Bodenstedt,  Stuttgart,  1845. — 
II.  Illyrico-Servian. — 1,  n,  Servian. — "  Narodne  srpske 
Pjesme  "  ("Songs  of  the  Servian  People"),  Vuk  Stephan- 
ovitch  Karadshitch,  third  ed.,  6  vols.,  Vienna,  1841-66; 
"Volkslieder  der  Serben,"  Talvj  (Mrs.  Robinson),  second 
ed.,  2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1853;  "Die  Ges'ange  der  Serben,"  2 
parts,  S.  Kapper,  Leipsic,  1852;  "Poesies  populaires  Ser- 
bes,"  A.  Dozon,  Paris,  1859.  4,  Bosnian. — "  Srpske  Na- 
rodne Pjesme  iz  Bozne"  ("Songs  of  the  Servian  People  in 
Bosnia"),  J.  V.  Petranovitch,  Serajevo,  1867.  e,  Monte- 
negrin.— "  Pjevanija  Tzernogorska,"  etc.  ("  Popular  Poetry 
of  Montenegro  and  Herzegovina"),  collected  by  Tshubar 
Tshoikovitck,  ed.  by  J.  Milovuk,  Ofen,  1833;  anotker  col- 
lection, ed.  by  himself,  Leipsic,  1839.  d,  Dalmatian. — 
"  Razgovor  ugodni "  ("Entertaining  Conversations"),  by 
A.  Cacicb  Miossich,  Venice,  1759,  Agram,  1862;  "  Viaggio 
in  Dalmazia,"  Alberto  Fortis,  2  vols.,  Venice,  1774.  2,  Croat- 
ian.— "Narodne  Pjesme"  etc.  ("Popular  Songs  of  the 
Croats,  Dalmatians,  Bosnians,  and  Servians "),  Leopold 
Zupan,  Agram,  1848.  3,  Xim-i'itiitn  iSlnves  of  Carniola  and 
Carintkia),  "  Slovcnske  Pesmi  krajnskiga  naroda"  ("  Songs 
of  tko  Sloven/.i  in  Curniola")  [Ackazel  and  Korytko],  Lai 
bach,  1839-44  ;  "  Narodne  Pesni  ilirske,"  etc.,  Stanko  Vraz, 
Part  I.,  Agram,  1839;  "Volkslieder  aus  Krain,"  iibersetzt 
von  Anastasius  Gr'un,  Leipsic,  1850.  4,  Bulgarian. — "Bul- 
garske  Narodne  Pesni,"  D.  and  K.  Miladinof,  Agram,  1867. 
Weitti'rn  Branch,  I.  Gtekko-SlooaltioMi — 1.".  BotMvuQn  and 
Morarinn. — "  Pjsne  niirodnj  w  Cechach "  ("Songs  of  the 
People  in  Bohemia"),  J.  Erben,  3  parts,  Prague,  1842-45; 
"Morawske  n;irodnj  Pjsne"  ("  Songs  of  the  Moravian  Peo- 
ple"), F.  Suschil,  Briinn,  1835, 1840,  also  1853-57;  Biihm- 
ische  Rosen,"  Ida  v.  Duringsfeld,  Breslau,  1851;  "Bohm- 
ischc  Granaten,  Czechisehe  Volkslieder,"  M.  Waldau,  2  vols., 
Prague,  1858-60.  b,  tilovak. — "Slowanske  Narodnj  Pjsne." 
F.  L.  Czclakowsky  (including,  besides  Slovak  songs,  Slo- 
venian. Bohemian,  etc.),  3  parts,  Prague,  1822-27,  and 
1839-44;  "  Narodnjfi  zpiewanky  cili  pjcsne  swietsk6  Slo- 


wiikti  w  Uhraeh"  ("Songs  of  the  Slovaks  in  Hungary"), 
J.  Kollar,  2  parts,  Buda,  1S23-27,  1834-35.  2,  1'uluh.— 
••  I'ivs'ni  polskk- i  ruskio  Ludu  galicyjskiego"  ("Songs  of 
the  Polish  and  Ku-^ian  jiiMijtle  in  Galicia"),  W.  z.  Oleska, 
Lemberg,  1833;  "  Pieini  Ludu  bialo-chrobat<jw,  mazur6w, 
i  raMinoW  z  nad  Bugu  "  ("  Songs  of  the  Wkite  Chrobatians, 
Massovians,  and  Russinians  on  tke  Bug").  K.  \V.  ^Voicit;ki, 
Warsaw.  |S:',0  :  "  1'iusni  Ludu  polskiego  w  (j  alley  i"  ("  Songs 
of  tko  Polisk  People  in  Galicia"),  'L.  Pauli,  Li'inberg.  1838; 
"  Piesni  Ludu  ]ii>lskiego,"  P.  Kolberg,  Warsaw,  1857 ; 
"  I'u-sni  Ludu  j)olskiego  w  Gornym  Sglasku"  ("  Songs  of 
tke  Polisk  Peojile  in  Hilesia"),  Juliusz  Roger,  Wroclaw, 
1863.  3,  Nurakiau-We.nJ!i<li. — "Volkslieder  der  Wendeii 
in  der  Ober-  u.  Nieder-Lausitz ",  L.  llaupt  and  J.  E. 
Schmalcr,  (Jriinma.  1S41-43.  General  Work*. — "Histor- 
ical View  of  the  Languages  and  Literature  of  the  Slavic 
Nations,"  etc.,  Talvj  (Mrs.  Robinson),  New  York,  1850; 
"  Slawische  Volkslicder  "  (Russian,  Bohemian,  Hovsik.  Bul- 
garian), J.  Wcnzig,  Halle,  1830;  "Slawische  Balalaika" 
(Russian,  Little  Russian,  Carniolan,  Polish),  W.  v.  Wald- 
briihl,  Leipsic,  1843. 

Lithuanian. — "  Littauische  Volkslieder,"  collected  and 
translated  by  G.  H.  F.  Nesselmanu,  Berlin,  1859  ;  "  Litthau- 
ischc  Volkslieder  u.  Sagen,"  Wm.  Jordan,  Berlin,  1S1J. 

Brcttm. — "  Barzaz-Breiz,  Chants  populaires  de  la  Brc- 
tagnc,"  Th.  Hcrsart  de  la  Villcmarquc,  fourth  cd.,  2 
vols.,  Paris,  1846;  "Volkslieder  aus  der  Bretagne,"  A. 
Keller  u.  E.  SeckendorfF,  Tubingen,  1841;  "  Brctonische 
Volkslieder,"  M.  Hartmann  u.  L.  Pfau,  Cologne,  IS.VJ; 
"  Chants  populaires  de  la  Basse-Bretaguc,"  F.  M.  Luzel, 
vol.  i.,  L'Orient,  1868. 

Of  non-Indo-European  races  the  more  important  collec- 
tions are — 

Finnish. — "  Finnische  Runen  "  (Finnish  and  German), 
by  H.  R.  von  Schriiter,  edited  by  G.  H.  v.  Sckroter,  Stutt- 

fart,  1834 ;  "  Suomen  Kansan  wankoja  Runoja  "  ("  Ancient 
ongs  of  the  Finnish  People"),  Oscar  Topelius,  3  parts, 
Turussa,  1822-26  ;  "  Kantelctar,"  etc.,  "The  Harp,  or  An- 
cient Songs  and  Hymns  of  tke  Finnisk  People,"  K.  Liinn- 
rotk,  2  vols.,  Helsingfors,  1840.  Entlttmimt. — "Ehatnisoho 
Volkslicder,"  original  and  translation,  H.  Neus,  Reval, 
1850-52.  Hungarian. — "  Nepdalok  6s  Mondak"  ("Songs 
and  Tales"),  J.  Erd61yi,  3  vols.,  ]>estk,  1842-48;  «  Au.«gc- 
wahlto  ungarische  ^^olkslieder,"  translated  and  edited  by 
K.  M.  Kertbeny,  Darmstadt,  1851.  Turl-inli.  — "  Probcn 
der  Volkslittcratur  der  tiirkischen  Stainnie  Siiil-Siberiens" 
("  Specimens  of  the  Popular  Literature  of  the  Turkish 
Races  of  South  Siberia"),  W.  Radlof,  3  vols.,  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1866-70. 

Of  comprehensive  works  and  collections  the  most  notice- 
able are — "  Stimmen  der  Vb'Ikcr  in  Liedern,"  J.  G.  v.  Her- 
der, 1778,  ed.  by  J.  v.  Miiller,  Tubingen,  1807  ;  Talvj  (Mrs. 
Robinson),  "  Versuch  eiuer  geschichtliehen  Charakteristik 
der  Volkslicder  germaliisi-hen  Nationcn,"  etc.,  Leipsic,  1 840 ; 
"  Hausschatz  der  Volkspoesie,"  0.  L.  B.  Wolff,  Leipsic, 
1853;  "  Volksdichtungen  nord-  u.  sudeuropaischer  Volkcr 
alter  u.  neuer  Zeit,"  J.  M.  Firmcnich,  1867.  F.  J.  CHILD. 

liallaiiche  (PIKRRK  Smos).  a  French  social  reformer, 
born  at  Lyons  Aug.  4,  1776.  He  published  "Antigone," 
"an  historical  novel  (1814),  and  "  The  Man  Without  a  Name" 
(1820).  He  became  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in 
1842,  and  was  a  friend  of  Chateaubriand  and  Maduino 
RScamicr.  Among  his  works  arc  an  "  Essay  on  Social 
Palingenesis  "  and  "  The  Vision  of  Hcbal."  His  philoso- 
phy is  abstruse  and  mystical,  but  he  is  regarded  as  a  pro- 
found thinker  by  some  French  critics.  Died  June  12, 
1847.  (See  L.  DE  LOMKNIE,  "  M.  liallanchc,  par  un  hommo 
do  rion,"  1841;  J.  J.  AMPKHE,  "  Ballanchc,"  1849;  AL- 
BERT AUBEKT,  "P.  S.  Ballanchc,"  1847.) 

Bal'larat,an  Australian  town  and  gold-field  in  Victoria, 
75  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Melbourne.  The  gold-mines  of  this 
place,  which  were  opened  in  1851,  are  amongtho  richest  in 
the  colony  of  Victoria.  Ballarat  is  unrivalled  in  the  fine- 
ness of  its  gold,  which  averages  twenty-three  and  a  half 
carats,  the  pure  metal  being  twenty-four  carats.  Pop.  in 
1871,  including  the  suburbs,  64,260. 

li.il'hn  cl,  a  county  in  the  W.  of  Kentucky,  bordering 
on  Illinois  and  Missouri.  Area,  400  square  miles.  It.  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  Ohio  River,  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  Mississippi.  The  surface  is  undulating.  linli:ui 
corn  and  tobacco  arc  the  chief  crops.  Capital,  Blaudville. 
Pop.  12,576. 

lial'lnrd  Vale,  a  post-village  of  Andover  township, 
Essex  CO.,  Mass.,  on  the  Shawshcen  River  and  the  Boston 
and  Maine  R.  R.,  21  miles  N.  of  Boston,  has  valuable 
water- power  ami  extensive  manufactories. 

Bal'last  [probably  derived  from  bcal,  "'sand."  and  the 
Ger.  hint,  a  "load;"  Fr.  lent],  stone,  sand,  or  other  heavy 
substance  which  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  ship  when  her 
cargo  is  too  light  to  give  ker  sufficient  kold  of  the  water  and 
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enable  IMT  i  without  danger  of  hein;;  upset.       A 

I  which  docs  in> I  carry  cm MIL'!  ,e  too 

crank.    '1'liis  com!  i!  ion  render-  her  nn-traih  and  t<>pn 

IriMl.   flollc,   1111(1    M'atcr    :ui-     (III-     |,1  ill  M|.;,  !        IlK-laiK'i-     IIS''d 

tor  ballast.     hrOB  hM  tlM  gnftt  MVMltlkgl  i|.  hut 

little  space.    Water  hall  >  me    '  ' 'ii la ined  i n  M ater- 

prool    MClf  Oril    ilincd  b,  nea  I  h    a    ta  !-  •     IN  •  !  I  mil  I  n  1  ! 

scl.      A  ship  i-  -mil  In  In'  "in   I  ia  I  las  I"  when  -he  can 

'  i  \cept   ilir    ballast.  |ia  -.-I'll  L'C  i '-.  and  Ilir  li:l^^[iX''  and 
pro\  Ision-  of  t  he   pa--e!i:;ei  S   and    ci  ew  .      llalloMli-    ^r  ur  rally 

IIJP   a    i|iiantity   of  sand   as    balla-t,    in   order   (hat  the 
aeronaut  may  be  able,  1-y  throw  ini;   it    out,  In    increase  the 
buoyancy   of  the   balloon   or  arrest    its  too  ni|»i<l    1 
I  :.     i    .•!,      i  •!,   .  .•,, plied  in  the    broken  stone  or 

(navel  which  i-  laiil  ii.i  a  packing  between  railway  -1 
in  or>h-r  to  .olidity  and  prevent  the  rise  of  ilu>t. 

liiilli't,  h.Vla.',  a  French  wonl  signifying  a  dramatic  or 
thralriral  exhibition  o!'  dancing  ami  pantomime,  with 
music:  a  sjic'-n  i  ni  danee  usually  forming  an  interlude  in 
theatrical  performances,  but  confined  priiicipall\  to  operas. 
The  ballet  ha.-  tana  n  -emldance  to  the  pantomimic  sacri- 
ficial da  n  IT-  ni  'ili,- 11  MI  'icnt  i  i  reeks,  among  whom  were  dan- 
I  .n-rions  and  passions  by  rhythm  ap- 
plied to  gesture.  The  ballot  was  introduced  into  France 
under  the  auspices  of  Catharine  de'  M6dici  about  1580. 
N  <>\  crrc  about  177H  made  improvement*  in  it,  to  which  he 
gave  an  independent  dramatic  form.  The  Vestris  family 
were  eelel.rated  as  performers  in  ballets.  In  recent  times 
the  public  fa\  or  is  almost  exclusively  bestowed  on  female 
daneers.  The  bullet  has  degenerated  in  many  respects  of 
laic  \  ears. 

Kull  i  na',  a  market-town  and  seaport  of  Ireland,  partly 
in  .\la\o  and  partly  in  Sligo  counties,  and  on  the  river 
M'i\.  7  miles  from  its  entrance  into  Killala  Bay,  and  18 
miles  N.  \.  K.  of  t'astleliar.  The  part  of  the  town  on 
the  I-:,  bank  of  the  Moy  is  called  Ardnurce.  Ballina  has 
manufactures  of  coarse  linens  and  snuff;  also  an  active 
I  rude  in  lis'n,  provisions,  etc.  Pop.  in  1881,  5452. 

linlliol.       See    liu.lot.. 

Itullisltii,   or    Italis  (a    [from    the    Gr.    0<£AAU,    to 

'•throw  "],  a  military  angina  "  >'l  before  the  invention  of 
gunpowder  to  propel  lar^e  stones  or  other  heavy  missiles. 
It  probuhly  originated  with  the  ancient  Roman-,  uh"  used 
it  in  the  siege  and  defence  of  fortified  places.  The  con- 
struction of  the  halli.sta  is  not  well  understood.  It  appears 
that  the  clastic  force  with  which  a  twisted  rope  uncoils 
itself  was  commonly  used  as  the  propelling  power,  with 
which  other  forces  wore  perhaps  combined.  (For  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  cffectt  of  the  ballista  see  LUCAN'S  "  Phar- 
salia,"  lib.  iii.,  1.  465  •  f  017.) 

liiillis'tif  I'cn  (luhllll,  an  instrument  used  to  ascer- 
tain tho  velocity  of  projectiles  and  to  prove  the  quality  of  ! 
gunpowder.  In  its  simplest  form  it  consists  of  a  large 
block  of  wood  suspended,  so  as  to  turn  very  easily,  before  the 
mouth  of  the  cannon,  and  having  some  means  of  measuring 
the  angle  through  which  the  beam  oscillates.  When  tho 
magnitude  of  this  angle  (produced  by  the  shot  lodging  in 
the  mass)  is  known,  together  with  the  centres  of  suspen- 
sion and  oscillation  of  tho  mass,  the  velocity  of  tho  shot 
oan  bo  determined  by  calculation.  The  gun  itself  is  also 
made  a  ballistic  pendulum,  being  suspended,  and  its  recoil 
.id.  Hut  these  contrUanccs  are  both  long  since  su- 
perseded by  the  several  forms  of  electro-ballistic  pendulums. 

Bal'lium,  or  Hai'lrv,  the  central  part  of  the  old  ; 
Noi-inan  ea-lle.  sometimes  called  the  donjon,  or  the  whole 
space  rnclos,,,!  within  the  external  walls  of  a  castle  except 
that  covered  by  the  keep.  The  walls  of  the  lower  stories 
«ere  of  trreat  thickness.  Tho  entrance  to  the  ballium  was 
il!y  by  a  drawbridge  over  tho  ditch. 

Ball  Mountain,  a  township  of  Watauga  eo.,  N.  C. 

Pop.  iiL'll. 

liulloon.     See  AKUONAI  TITS,  by  GEM.  J.  G.  BARNARD. 
lialloon-fish.  a  popular  name  of  several  mivrinefishes 

of  the  genera  l)/"<l<»i,  Fetfroocfolk,  etc..  of  ilie  i.imily  tiym- 
nodontida'  and  the  order  I'lectojinuthos.  They  take  their 
nam  •  from  Ilie  poMer  whiidi  they  ]iossi-s  of  inflating  them- 
selves  with  air.  Many  known,  of  which  sev- 

eral are  American.      Our  lamina*  arc  all  small. 

Hal'lot  [I'r.  lialtatin],  originally  a  little  ball  used  in 
n-eret  voting.      In  modern  times  it   i.-  applied  (o  the  ticket 
or  printed   paper  M  liieh   tlie  \  i,iri   n  ..  ~  at   an  election,  and 
the   practice  of  secret   \'olinLr   is    called  "voting  by  ballot.'* 
Tlie  tickets  arc  deposited   in  a  wooden  box  called  the  bai- 
rn of  voting  by  ballot  prc\ails  in  France  ( 
and    the    I".  S.      The   other    mode   of  voting    is    called  t  <'.  «: 
" by  the  living  VOJO6 ").      'i'lie  aneicnf   Greeks  elected 
tlicir   magistrates  or  decided    political    (picstim 
\  ol e,  for  which  purpose  they  IIM  d  toftQI  of  different  colors. 
The  Kn^lisb  elections  were  conducted  i  t'rd  roc-c.     The  adop- 
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lion  of  the   linllot  ha«  formany    sears   been  ai 
the    IJriu-li  radicals  and  advanced    liberals.     In    I.S71    tl.e 

dcenled  in  favur 

of  the    ballot,    t.llt    the    l|oi:>.-    i  !,,[    l|lr    bill.         Ill 

l>71'  the  Haliot  act  Ma-  pa-sed  by  botli  houses,  and  ar 
pn  -cut  all  liy  ballot. 

In  the  election  ot    mi  nib'  1-  ol    soeiiil    cllil 

'lllllKillly      Used.         A       per-on      u 

<ns  is  said  to  be  i  .  black  balls  being  tuwl 

by  those  Mho  M.lf  in  the  negative. 

Hallim  •   of  the  father-  of  tbc  I  niver.«aliit 

.n   in  tbc  I'.  S.,  M-iid  born  at  Itichmond.  N.  II., 
April  ;!0,  1771.      His  early  education  w»-  \  his 

MI  etioris.  though  he  had  to  contend  with  unusual  obsta- 
cles, lie  betran  to  preach  when  about  twenty-one  yean 
ofage.and  labored  in  \arioits  places  in  Neu  liiu'land.  In 
1807  he  settled  in  1'orl sinout h,  N.  II..  in  !>!..  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  and  in  1817  in  Boston.  In  lsl',1  he  Itecaine  editor 
of  the  ••  I  .  %lagazine,"  and  in  Is:; I -:i2  wa«  con- 

nected with  the  "  Kxpositor."    Died  June  7,  lx;,2.    Among 
irks  are  "Notes  on   the    Parables"  (18(14),  and  an 
mination  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Retribution" 
I.     (See  his  "Life"  by  M.  M.  BAI.I.OI:,  and  another 
by  T.  WHITTEMOBK,  1854.) 

Ballou  .(HosKA,  second),  I).  0.,  was  born  in  Halifax, 
Vt..  Oct.  IS  I7'.itl.  Ho  was  a  nephew  of  the  foregoing, 
lie-  entered  tho  Universalirt  ministry  in  his  yontl 
preached  at  Stafford.  Conn.,  and  Ko.xbury  and  Midfonl, 
Maes.  In  1822  became  an  editor  of  the  "  Vnivcrsalist 
Magazine,"  and  was  long  connected  with  various  journals 
of  his  denomination,  lie  displayed  much  ability  ax  editor 
of  the  "  Universalist  yuarterly.'"  lie  was  (1853-81)  the 
first  president  of  Tufts  College.  He  published  "Ancient 
History  of  Univcrsalism  "  (1829),  an  edition  of  Sismondi's 
••  History  <d'  the  Crusades"  (1833),  and  a  hymn-book  (1837). 
Hied  May  27,  1801. 

Ballon  (MATI-RIN  M.),  a  son  of  Rev.  Hosca  Ballou, 
born  in  Boston.  Mas-.,  in  lsj-_'.  1ms  long  been  editor  of 
"  Ballou's  Pictorial,"  "  Ballou's  Monthly,"  and  other  period- 
icals, and  has  published  a  "History  of  Cuba"  (1854), 
"Biography  of  HI. sen  liiilluu,"  "Life-work  of  Hosea 
Ballou,"  and  a  valuable  compilation  of  quotations  from  • 
great  number  of  writers. 

Ballon  (SfLi.ivAS),  an  American  lawyer  and  officer 
of  volunteers,  born  at  Bmithficld,  U.  I.,  Mar.  28,  1829, 
educated  at  Brown  I  nher-ity.  studied  law  at  liallston, and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1853,  clerk  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  his  native  State  1854-58,  and  speaker  1><7. 
He  entered  the  army  on  the  outbreak  of  the  late  war,  and 
was  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  July  21,  1881,  where 
he  was  killed,  thus  ending  a  life  marked  by  distinguished 
ability;  and  his  military  career,  though  brief,  was  distin- 
guished by  conspicuous  gallantry  and  patriotism. 

Ball  Play,  a  post-township  of  Etowab.  co.,  Ala.  Pop. 
327. 

Ball's  Bind,  London  co.,  Va.,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Potomac,  about  :;:;  miles  N.  \V.  of  Washington.  The 
bank  hero  rises  about  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river. 
It  was  the  scene  of  a  disastrous  defeat  of  the  I',  S.  force* 
under  Col.  E.  D.  Baker,  Oct.  21,  1861.  The  hostile  forces 
of  the  North  and  South  had  for  several  months  confronted 
each  other  on  opposite  banks  of  the  Potomac.  On  the  19th 
and  l!(lth  of  October  reconimissanccs  were  made  in  the 
direction  of  Dranesvillo  and  Lccsburg  by  tho  Federal 
forces  under  Gen.  McCall,  without  encountering  any  oppo- 
sition, lien.  McClelhm  being  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
strength  of  the  Confederates  in  these  positions,  on  Oct.  20 
(104  p.  M.),  instructions  were  sent  to  (Jen.  Stone  at  I'milcs- 
villc,  Md.,  directing  him  to  keep  a  good  lookout  on  Lees- 
l.nrj.',  to  note  the  effect  of  this  movement,  and  adding  that 
"perhaps  a  slight  demonstration  on  your  (Stone's)  part 
niitfht  have  the  effect  to  move  them."  Accordingly,  Gen. 
Stone  ordered  the  Fifteenth  Mass:. 

to  be  moved  to  Harrison's  Island  in  the  Potomac,  opposite 
the  bluff,  and  about  100  yards  distant  from  the  Virginia 
shore;  which  was  promptly  effected  in  flatboatx.  At  dark 
Dcvens  sent  a  detachment  of  fifteen  men  under  C'apt. 
Philbrick  to  the  Virginia  shore,  to  ascertain  the  where- 
abouts of  the  Confederates.  After  ascending  the  bluff  they 
had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  when  they  disc. 
what  was  supposed  to  be  a  camp,  apparently  but  poorly 
guarded,  whieli  situation  Philbrick  reported  to  Col.  IJevens 
on  his  return.  Dcvens  forwarded  this  report  to  <;en.  Stone, 
who  imuiediatelv  issued  an  order  dir- ctin^  Col.  Devcns  to 
land  with  five  companies  of  his  regiment  and  proceed 
i  lie  discovered  camp  at  daybreak,  and.  alter 
having  accomplished  this,  to  pursue  as  far  as.  he  deemed 
prudent,  destroy  the  camp,  and  return  to  his  position^. n 
the  island,  unless  ho  saw  a  favorable  position  ou  the  Vir- 
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ginia  side  which  he  could  hold  until  reinforced.  At  the 
same  time  Col.  Lee  (Twentieth  Massachusetts)  was  ordered 
to  occupy  Harrison's  Island  with  his  regiment,  and  to 
throw  one  company  across  to  the  heights  on  the  Virginia 
shore  to  cover  Col.  Devens's  return.  These  orders  were 
carried  into  effect,  and  at  daylight  Devcns  advanced  only 
to  find  the  reported  camp  to  be,  in  luct,  no  camp,  the  de- 
tachment of  the  night  before  having  been  deceived  in  the 
moonlight,  and  mistaken  the  openings  between  the  trees 
for  tents.  Col.  Devcns,  however,  advanced  to  within  a 
mile  of  Leesburg,  where  he  h;ilted  and.  concealing  his 
force  in  the  woods,  reported  to  Gen.  .Stone  that  he  hail  met 
with  no  opposition,  and  asking  for  further  orders.  About 
7  A.  M.  a  body  of  Confederates  appeared,  but  retired  when 
approached,  and  cavalry  were  also  seen  on  the  Leesburg 
road;  whereupon  Col.  Devcns  fell  back  to  the  bluff  without 
interference,  and  reported  to  Gen.  Stone,  who  directed  him 
to  remain,  and  that  lie  would  be  reinforced.  At  this  time 
his  force  of  officers  and  men  was  about  650.  The  position 
he  had  taken  up  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  woods, 
and  here  about  noon  he  was  attacked,  and  fell  back  to  a 
more  secure  position  j  being  again  attacked,  he  retired  still 
farther,  to  the  edge  of  the  bluff',  where  he  was  reinforced 
by  Col.  Baker  with  his  regiment  of  First  California  Volun- 
teers, and  who  by  seniority  of  rank  took  command.  Col. 
Baker's  instructions  were  discretionary  whether  to  remain 
or  withdraw,  but  on  finding  an  attack  already  commenced 
he  decided  to  remain.  The  force  at  hip  command  amounted 
to  about  1900  men ;  the  Confederate  force  in  the  woods  was 
reported  at  1700,  not  including,  however,  a  regiment  of 
Mississippi  volunteers  so  stationed  as  to  prevent  succor  to 
Col.  Baker  from  E dwards's  Ferry.  Col.  Baker  had  no  more 
than  disposed  his  men  in  lino  when  he  received  a  vigorous 
attack  on  his  right,  extending  soon  to  his  left  and  centre. 
For  two  hours  a  desperate  conflict  was  maintained,  the 
Federals  from  their  exposed  position  suffering  by  far  the 
heaviest  loss.  Col.  Baker,  who  displayed  the  greatest 
bravery,  was  killed  about  five  o'clock,  and  Ihe  command 
devolved  upon  Col.  Cogswell  (New  York  Tammany  Regi- 
ment). The  severe  fire  to  which  the  Federal  troops  had 
been  subjected,  and  the  fearful  loss  they  had  sustained, 
caused  them  to  waver,  and  the  only  hope  that  appeared  to 
be  left  was  to  endeavor  to  join  Gen.  Stone,  who  was  known 
to  have  a  strong  force  at  Edwards's  Ferry,  about  two  miles 
away;  but  this  movement  was  met  by  a  body  of  fresh 
Mississippi  infantry,  and  under  their  attack  the  disheart- 
ened and  reduced  troops  were  routed,  and,  flying  in  great 
disorder  down  the  bluff,  were  subjected  to  a  galling  fire 
from  all  directions.  The  boats  to  which  they  fled  were 
upset  or  sunk  by  the  Confederates'  fire,  and  the  few  that 
escaped  either  swam  out  into  the  stream  or  concealed  them- 
selves along  the  banks  of  the  river,  reaching  the  Federal 
lines  under  cover  of  the  darkness.  In  the  mean  time,  Gen. 
Stone  had  ordered  an  advance  across  Edwards's  Ferry  to 
their  assistance,  but  as  they  did  not  arrive  on  the  field,  they 
furnished  no  aid.  The  Federal  loss  in  killed,  drowned  and 
wounded  exceeded,  probably,  1000  men;  Gen.  Evans,  ic 
command  of  the  Confederate  forces,/  reported  his  loss  at 
155.  Much  blame  was  attached  to  Col.  Baker  for  reckless- 
ness, and  Gen.  Stone  was  subsequently  arrested  and  con- 
fined in  -Fort  La  Fayette  in  New  York  harbor,  but  was 
afterwards  discharged,  and  at  a  later  period  again  given 
a  command. 

Ball'ston,  a  township  of  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y.   P.  2180. 

Ballstou  Spa,  sometimes  called  simply  Baliston,  a 
post-village,  capital  of  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Rens- 
selaer  and  Saratoga  R.  R.,  30  miles  N.  of  Albany  and  6 
miles  S.  W.  of  Saratoga  Springs.  Here  are  mineral  springs, 
somewhat  frequented  in  summer.  These  springs  rise  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  Hudson  River  (Silurian)  shales,  and 
rank  among  the  best  acidulous  chalybeate  springs  in  the 
U.S.  The  village  has  two  national  banks,  2  weekly  pa- 
pers, 5  churches,  and  several  manufactories.  It  is  in  Mil- 
ton township.  Pop.  2970. 

Ball'ville,  a  township  of  Sandusky  co.,  0.   Pop.  1731. 

Bally.     See  BALL. 

Bally,  a  Celtic  word  or  prefix  signifying  "  town  "  or 
"dwelling,"  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  names  of  a 
great  number  of  places  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

Ballyme'na,  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Antrim,  on  the  river  Braid,  2  miles  above  its  junction 
with  the  Maine  and  33  miles  by  rail  N.  N.  W.  of  Belfast. 
It  has  large  public  schools,  a  cotton-spinning  mill,  and 
extensive  blcaching-grounds,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest 
linen  and  flax  markets  in  Ireland.  Pop.  6774. 

Ballyshan'non,  a  seaport-town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Donegal,  on  the  river  Erne  at  its  entrance  into 
Donegal  Bay.  120  miles  N.  W.  of  Dublin.  A  bridge  of 
fourteen  arches  here  crosses  the  Erne.  It  has  about  six 


churches  and  chapels.  Here  is  a  valuable  salmon-fishery 
in  the  Erne.  Pop.  in  187 1,  <>7:;i). 

Balm  (Sfelit'ta  oflloina'lit),  a  perennial  herbaceous 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Labiata1.  a  native  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  is  cultivated  in  American  gardens,  and  prized 
for  its  lemon-scented  leaves.  The  leaves,  which  arc  ovate 
and  crenate,  and  the  stem,  are  occasionally  used  in  medicine 
as  a  gentle  aromatic,  stimulant,  und  tonic.  Its  properties 
depend  on  an  essential  oil  called  oil  of  balm.  An  infusion 
of  balm  is  an  excellent  beverage  in  febrile  diseases. 

Balmacz-Ujvaros,  a  market-town  of  Hungary,  in 
the  county  of  Szabolcs,  14  miles  N.  W.  of  Dcbreczin.  Pop. 
in  1870,  9481. 

BaI'mes  (JAYME  Lrcio),  a  Spanish  Catholic  priest,  born 
at  Vich,  in  Catalonia,  Aug.  28/1810.  He  was  n  remark- 
ably precocious  scholar.  He  wrote  in  reply  to  Guizot  an 
able  work  entitled  ''  Protestantism  Compared  with  Catholi- 
cism in  its  Relations  to  European  Civilization"  (3  vole., 
ISIS),  which  was  translated  into  English,  French,  Italian, 
and  ({erman.  Among  his  other  works  is  "  Filosofla  Fun- 
damental," which  was  translated  into  English  by  II.  F. 
Brownson,  New  York,  1S57.  Died  July  9,  1848.  (See 
AXTOXIO  SOLKR,  "  Biografia  do  D.  J.  Balmes,"  1S50;  (J.vit- 
CIA  J>E  LOS  SANTOS,  "  Vida  de  Balmes,"  1848;  BLAXCHE- 
ROFFIX,  ••  J.  Balmes,  Fa  Vic  et  scs  Ouvrages,"  184!).) 

Balm  of  Gilcad.     Sec  BALSAM;  GILKAI>,  BALM  OF. 

Balmor'al  Castle,  the  autumnal  residence  of  Queen 
Victoria,  is  in  a  beautiful  valley  in  Aberdecnshire,  Scot- 
land, on  the  river  Dee,  -iS  miles  \V.  S.  W.  of  Aberdeen.  It 
command::  a  magnificent  prospect  and  com  prises  •!!).< Hi  I)  acres 
of  beautiful  grounds.  Prince  Albert  purchased  this  estate 
in  1852  for  £32,000,  and  erected  a  granite  castle  in  the 
Scottish  baronial  style.  It  consists  of  two  blocks  of  build- 
ings united  by  wings,  and  a  massive  tower  thirty-live  feet 
square,  rising  to  the  height  of  eighty  feet,  and  surmounted 
by  a  turret  twenty  feet  high. 

Balna'ves,  or  Baluavis  (HEXRY),  of  Halhill,  an 
eminent  Scottish  Reformer  and  writer,  born  in  Fifeshirc  in 
1520.  He  studied  law,  and  became  secretary  of  state  in 
1543.  In  1547  he,  with  other  Protestants,  took  refuge  in 
the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  was  declared  a  traitor.  The 
castle  was  captured  by  the  French,  who  took  him,  with 
Knox,  to  Rouen  as  prisoner.  While  in  prison  he  wrote  a 
"  Confession  of  Faith."  He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1554. 
Died  in  1570. 

Bal'sam  [Lat.  bal'iamvmj  Gr.  /SaAa-ajuop],  a  name  in- 
eliuiing  in  popular  language  many  resinous  substances  and 
oils  to  which  great  medicinal  virtues  are  ascribed;  also  cer- 
tain medicines  compounded  of  resins  and  oils.  The  name 
was  originally  limited  to  a  single  substance,  the  balm  of 
Gilead,  Mecca  balsam,  or  balsam  of  Judea.  Balsams  are 
natural  mixtures  of  resins  and  essential  oils,  the  resins 
originating  from  the  oxidation  of  the  oils.  They  arc  vis- 
cid, aromatic  liquids,  varying  greatly  in  consistence.  They 
are  of  two  kinds:  (1)  the  simple  oleo-resins.  as  crude  tur- 
pentine, Canada  balsam,  Cnpaiha  balsam,  Mecca  balsam, 
etc.;  (2)  balsams  containing,  besides  oil  and  resin,  the 
fragrant  cinnamic  acid,  as  liquidainber.  Peru  and  Tolu 
balsams,  storax,  etc.  (For  further  details  see  each  of  the 
above.)  Certain  pharmaceutical  preparations  were  once 
called  balsams,  as  Ixilxuiuum  t,p<,<l<!*/ar.  an  alcoholic  soap 
solution  containing  ammonia;  btthannim  arvni,  a  salve 
containing  elemi  gum;  ItalnaiHttm  aulpkuris,  a  solution  of 
sulphur  in  linseed  oil. 

Balsam,  Canada,  the  thick,  tcrebinthino  sop  of  Abies 
linl':<r/nc<t,  which  collects  in  blisters  beneath  the  epidermis 
on  the  trunks  of  young  trees.  These  blisters  are  punctured, 
and  the  balsam  gathered  as  an  article  of  commerce.  It  is 
used  in  medicine,  for  varnishes,  for  mounting  microscopic; 
objects,  etc.  Abies  grand!*  of  the  AV.  coast  furnishes  a 
similar  fluid. 

Balsam'ina,  a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  of  the  order 
lials.tminaccii'.  includes  numerous  species  which  are  natives 
of  the  East  Indies,  and  arc  mostly  annuals.  The  JJtihinu- 
ina  Jtortcnsiit  (or  litqiftii  n.i  balsamina),  commonly  called 
balsam,  is  a  favorite  garden  flower  in  the  U.S.,  with  un- 
symmetrical  corollas  finely  variegated  with  white,  pink, 
red,  and  purple.  It  has  five  stamens,  and  a  capsule  of  five 
valves,  remarkable  for  the  elastic  force  with  which  it  bursts. 
The  term  Inlmnn  is  also  applied  to  the  Impatient  mili-me- 
tangere,  a  native  of  Europe,  and  two  species  of  fmpatieas 
which  grow  wild  in  the  U.  S. 

Balsamina'cesr,  or  Balsamin'erc  (so  called  from 
Jialnnmma,  its  principal  genus),  a  natural  order  of  succu- 
lent herbaceous  plants,  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  Europe, 
China,  and  America.  By  Jussicu,  Asa  Gray,  and  others  it 
is  regarded  as  a  sub-order  of  the  Gcraniacea?. 

Balsam  take,  a  township  of  Polk  co.,  Wis.    Pop.  192. 

Bal'ta,  a  well-built  town  of  Russian  Poland,  in  Podo- 
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li:i.  ..ii  (In-  Kodema   Kiier,   !.: 

I  I   h.:s  »V»1    '  nd   lias 

R'I  -  \t.  mire  trade  in  .-attic,  horses,  hides,  wool,  and  grain. 
Pop,  in  1887,  i  i. 

Itul'lif,   ir  Itullic  Sou  '<:    r.  n,'. 

Mi'l  >'.',.-     <•<':!, t*\.  itn  inl::  i  fof  North- 

ern  '. 

and    Denmark,  :MI.|   Il'-.-t   •   H  11  h    I  II-   I  M   I  nj:.ll    II,   r         ,   and  till' 

t  ll.'  S..ll!ld   a  lnl   til.'  I  i  i-rat    and    Lit  i  • 

1  miles. :llnl  III 

la 1,470  iqn  •  nun  of 

Salt  it.  null  ,  the  I  Sal  tie  free/,  s  Illll.-h 

Ml.        It   is   II"' 

tin-  li.tr.      Tin    hi,  I   l.ank-;   an. I  islands.  ;• 

MIDI'S  lit  win. I.  render  the  navi- 
gation nl'  i  i   large 
rn  1-1                        ;  lie  '  »il.  r.  \  i.-i  nla,   \  ionien,   I ». 
Ne\  a,  Tni  IM  ;.,    Ilal..-Fe.      No   sea   (ills    in    proportion    ti.    it  • 

n!lii\  .if  IVi  sh  uater.     The  largest  i 

in  tin;  Haltii-  are  Secland.  iiothland,  K'.i  :•  n.  llornholiu,  and 
u,  ,1.  T;..  -i.  Petersburg,  Kiga,  I' 

b--i-'.r,  Sini'khiiliM,   aid  M.     A 

n.-rt.-d   with   this  sea  is  the 
.'t'  its  .shore  in  S\\ 

Bllltir,  no  township,  New  Lon- 

don   e  ...I     Pun  :  I    in    •    anil    Fishkill 

M.I;..  B.  8.  E.  of  Hartford.     II  r-  an- important 

faoture*.     'i  "f  the  largest  cot- 

i    in  ili<-  u.n-M,  running  60fOOO  spindles, 
Bal'tic  Qtu-s'tion,  tin1  name  given  i..  thr  controversy 

i.;  provinces 

I    Livonia.     These   countries, 
i.i  e.niijnere.l  jn-ovinces 

to   B  :  l!n  al    Ihe   inain- 

i   mid  security  for 

-  were 

•I  I.  in  I  .  !...  !    ..<'..  Imt  the  actions 

of  tile  il     appear  to  ha\ e    Co  il  I  I  a  i 1  i .  -1  ell   these  pro- 

i     •  !.  Church  have  sought  to 

niak.-  .iion-j-  the  i  false  promises  of 

laie!    '  imm  inilitai  Many  efforts 

I  111.-  ilcrman  inhabitants  to 

adopt  Ihe  I'  :n  pul.li.-  aMaii-   and  in  their 

il0,  and  ft  strict  oeniortain»hat  er  the 

(ierman   pi-.  \.   .1.    S.  III:M,   ••  Deutch-Amerikan- 

i.-ehe-  coin  < r-ations-Lcxikon.") 

lial'tiiiiiirr,  I  i  Ihe  northern  part  of  Mary- 

I .HI. I.  i  area  of  about  700 

square  mil,  moled  on  thoS.  }•'..  liy  Ch.-.-apcako 

hay.  ami  ..n   Ilie  S.  \V.  In   the  Paiapsco   Khrr.  ami   intcr- 

!  l.y  111.1  (itinpowder  Uiver.     Tin-  sin-la."-  i<  pi.  asantly 
ili\  ersitie.l  by  hills,  Bomeof  which  are  80(1 1'eet  high.  (! . 
gneiss.  :ind  limes'. me  underlie  the  county,  which  contains 
mines  of  copper,  iron,  and  chrome.     The  soil  is  productive. 
Corn,  v.lu-at.  tobacco,  and  garden  and  dairy  products  are 

aiaf  oropl.  This  edunty.  the  most  populous  in  the 
State,  is  interpreted  liy  the  Northern  Central  K.  R.  Other 
railroads  meet  at  the  city  of  Baltimore.  It  has  important 
manntaetiires.  Capital,  Towsontown.  Pop.  330,741. 

Baltimore,  Ihe  chief  eity  of  Maryland,  is  situated  in 
39°  IT'  N.  lat.  and  0°  2(1'  K.  Ion.  (76°  ::?'  :'M"  \V.  from 
ivieh),  at  the  head  of  tide-water  and  of  navigation 
on  Ih.e  I'atapseo  Hi\  er.  ahent  1  I  miles  from  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  nearlj  'Jini  iVom  Ihe  neran  by  ship-channel.  The 
1'at.ipsco  to  this  point  is  a  broad  estuary:  above,  a  small 
and  i  .  furnishing  water-power  to  many  mills 

and  maiiut'a.-t.iries.  The  harbor  is  :-|.acious  and  secure, 
but  with  a  depth  of  but  little  over  20  feet.  Its  depth  is 
pre -crved  and  is  being  inerease.l.  and  an  impro\e.|  ?hip- 
channel  pi..  ...  dredgin.'.  |.i  •'.:  eented  at  the 

expense   of  the   1'.   S..  til..  State,   all. I    liie  eity  govern:.! 

'.nit  lii. nun  an,  -  of  land,  and  the  surface 

siti-  w-is  originally  very  hilly,  and  notwithstanding 

all  the  grading  render.   .  .provcmcntx.  much 

of  the  original  inequality  .-till  exist.,;  and  the  surrounding 

country  being  of  similar  rharaet.-r.  \\illi 

eillent  ilrainage  is  sreurrd.  and  the  iK-.lltllt'ulnrss  of  the 
loealiun  greatly  promoted. 

Tlie  fu-st   st.'ps  tor  ••  erecting  a  town "  on  the  Patnpseo, 

to    he   enlled    Baltimore  TOITO,  were   taken    by  a    legislative 

art.  in  1 71".'.  and  i;  was  laid  out  in  half-acre  lots  in  I  T."u. 
In  17.'i-'  it.  eoniained  ^'.",  house  s  and  Jim  per-, ins;  in  1765 
the  number  had  .  Alter  this  the 

growth  u  as  mure  rapid,  and  in  K7-.  '  !if  e  \v,-i  e  . .1'. !  l 
and    .'.':;i  penonf.     In  her..  I77li.  the  Continental  Congres.- 
transterred  its  sitlin--s  friim  Philadelphia  to  halt  imore.  and 
met    here  for  nlion!  two   months.      In   I7'.i7  it  \v 

*  Tli.  is  supposed  to  ].e  il.-vivdl  from  the  Latin 

bailaa,  a  " belt,"  ouaieount  ot  the  famous  l«  Us  ot  tl., 


The  population  in   17'JO  was  Hi. Mi;:  :  in 
LV... .  I  I  :    n.    . 
ij    in    1840, 
L'l-'.ll--:   an. I 

Tl"  .at  right  angle*, 

the  streets  having  generally  a  width  ol  about 
and   the   buildings   are   nio-tly  built  ,,l    t.   1  I,,,,  k.  many  of 
them  with  white  marble  ba-es;  granite  and  iron  are.  how- 
ever, i    >n  the  c.o.  and  waro- 

,e  of  Which  :•  .       Th"    bliek-   ll-i-d   |,ir 

biiih In  from  iininense  clay-ocdn  adja 

eity.  ami  ai'    ol    iin-iirpaimcd  quali' 

of  excellent  quality,  is  pro.-iired  from  ine.vhai:siible  ijuar- 

i  ies  al.'.nt   1 1»  miles  N.  ol'  the  eity  ;    the  granite,  i , .  m  ntiar- 

it  1. 1  mil.-  U.     Shipbuilding  bun  always  been  one 

of  the   leading   industries   of  the  eity,  but  it  lias  greatly 
suffered,   in   .. .mmon    with   the  commerce  of   the  country, 
during  the  last  few  years.     There  are  several  I'n. 
foundries,  producing  iron  in  various  forms  from  ores  mined 
in   the  vicinity,  one  m  .u  rolling-mill.  ?,  . 

nltural  implements,  and  very  large 

n!:i "bin.-  -h..;.  .  emi.loving  many  hundred  hands.  There 
are  also  extensive  manufactories  of  clothing,  leather,  jhocs. 

o,  etc.  (in  all  about  400  manufactories  of  different 
kinds),  and  about  100  establishments  for  packing  oysters 
and  fruits.  This  is  a  very  important  industry,  and  gives 
employment  to  several  thousand  hands.  These  industries 
find  their  outlet  both  by  land  and  water  communication. 
arc  lines  of  steamships  to  Liverpool,  Itremen,  Bos- 
ton, Providence.  Wilmington  (N.  C.),  Charleston,  Savan- 
nah, Havana,  New  Orleans,  etc..  and  steamboat  lines  to 
Norfolk,  Hielimond,  Frederieksburg,  Washington,  and  all 
points  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  many  estuaries.  It 
has  several  excellent  railroads,  and  they  are  rapidly  mul- 
tiplying. The  Baltimore  and  Potomac  road  (to  Washing- 
ton) has  just  completed  (June,  1873)  a  tunnel  74(111  lid  in 
length  under  the  north-western  part  of  the  city;  and  Iho 
Noithri.i  Central  road  (to  llarii-burg)  is  just  perfecting 
its  connection  with  tide-water  hy  a  similar  tum. 
long,  passing  under  the  north-eastern  section.  Passenger 
railways  also  connect  the  city  with  all  the  thriving  sub- 
urban villages  tbat  surround  it,  where  many  of  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  city  reside. 

Its  sobriquet  "  Monumental  City  "  was  derived  from  the 
Washington  Monument  and  Battle  Monuimnt.  ercctid  by 
tlo-  gratitude  and  patriotism  of  its  citi/ens.  The  former, 

1  at    .Mount  Vermin  1'laee.  .North  Charles  street,  is  a 
Doric  shaft  of  white  marble  180  feet  high,  surmounted  by 

a  statue    of    Wa-hington    sixteen  feet    high,  built     IM 

Access  to  the  top  is  bad  by  220  winding  stairs  within  the 
column,  and  it  affords  a  charming  view  of  the  city  and 
surrounding  country.  Battle  Monument,  in  Monument 
Square,  North  Calvert  street,  is  also  of  white  marble,  51'i 
feet  high.  \Vildey  Monument  on  Broadway,  of  white  mar- 
feel  high,  was  erected  to  Thomas  Wildey,  a  eii 
of  Baltimore,  who  died  in  1801,  and  was  the  founder  of  Odd 
Fellowship  in  America.  There,  is  also  in  Grccnmount  Cem- 
etery a  creditable  but  plain  monument  and  statue  to 
John  MeUonogh,  who  bequeathed  to  the  city  a  large  sum 
(amounting  now  to  about  $1,000,000)  to  establish  the  M.- 
Donogh  Institute  "for  the  education  of  poor  children." 
(Ii'-etimount  and  London  1'ark  arc  its  two  beautiful  eelil- 
-,  and  there  are  several  others  en  ditable,  but  of  less 
.sions.  The  city  has  about  160  churches  and  6  Jew- 
nagogucs.  The  first  church  founded  in  the  city  was 
St.  Paul's  (Episcopal)  in  1731.  The  tii.-t  Pn^ln-tcrian 
church  was  erected  in  I7.>H:  the  first  Itoman  Catholic,  in 
17711;  the  first,  Wesleyan  Methodist,  in  177:1;  tin 
Baptist,  in  1780;  the  first  Friends' meeting-house,  in  17M. 
Several  of  the  churches  are  imposing  and  beautiful  struc- 
tures. Among  the  most  noticeable  are  the  cathedral.  St. 
Alphonsus',  and  St.  Martin's  (Roman  Catholic) ;  Grace.  St. 
Peter's,  and  Christ  (Episcopal)  j  .Mount  Vermin  (Method- 
ist); Westminster,  Brown  Memorial,  and  First  (Presbyte- 
rian), and  the  1  nitalian. 

The  water-supply  of  the  city  has  hitherto  been  taken 
from  Jones's  Falls,  about  seven  miles  abo\c  the  city,  ami 
is  abundant  and  of  good  quality.  To  guard  against  the 
possible  contingency  of  protracted  drought  the  Gunpowder 
Hivcr  is  now  being  added,  and  this  supply  is  practically 
inexhaustible.  Tin-  iv.-crvoirs  now  in  existence  have  a 
stora:  F 867,000,000  gallons.  This  is  distributed 

everywhere  in  abundance,  and  there  are  about  800  fire- 
plugs for  u-  tire.  The  lire  department  is  well 
organi/.ed,  directed  by  a  police  and  tire-alarm  telegraph, 
and  n  ent.  It  has  eight  steam  tin-  i  n_'im  s, 
with  a  complement  of  horses  and  twehe  men  to  each,  and 
three  hook-and-laddcr  companies,  thiiteen  nn  n  to  eat  h. 

Numerous  pub],,  the  beauty  and  health- 

fulness  'it    the  city.      The  largest  of  these,  Pattei-o:i   1'nrk, 

in  the  N.  !:.  -  --lion  of  the  city,  contains  54  acres.     Druid 
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Hill  Park,  just  outside  the  N.  W.  limits  of  the  city,  con- 
tains 701  acres  of  ground,  with  Hue  forests,  lakes,  and 
lawns,  about  twenty  miles  of  good  carriage-drives,  and  has 
no  superior  as  a  pleasure-ground. 

First,  among  the  public  buildings  should  bo  named  the 
new  city-hull  (not  quite  completed),  built  of  white  marble, 
occupying  an  entire  square,  and  costing  $8,000,000;  the 
Maryland  Institute,  of  brick,  355  feet  long;  the  custom- 
house, 240  feet  long,  wilh  a,  dome  115  feet  high;  the 
court-house,  and  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  all  of  brick;  the  Ma- 
sonic Temple,  of  white  marble;  the  U.  S.  court-house  and 
the  jail,  both  of  granite,  are  remarkable  structures.  Out- 
side of  the  city  limits,  but  a  part  of  its  institutions,  should 
be  noted  Bay  View  Asylum  (city  almshousc).  711  feet  in 
length;  the  houso  of  remge,  retaining  about  500  juvenile 
delinquents  ;  Spring  Grove  Asylum,  a  State  institution  for 
the  insane,  of  granite,  with  capacity  for  300  patients;  the 
Maryland  Insl itiition  for  the  Blind,  a  beautiful  white  mar- 
ble building,  where  about  fifty  of  these  unfortunates  arc  in- 
structed; and  the  Sheppard  Asylum  (for  the  insane),  en- 
dowed by  the  will  of  Moses  Shcpp'ard  with  about  $1,000,000. 
The  Peabody  Institute  of  Baltimore  was  the  recipient  of 
over  81,000,000  from  the  late  George  Peabody.  It  has,  in 
its  fine  white  marble  building  by  the  side  of  the.  Washing- 
ton Monument,  a  free  library  of  00,000  books  and  pam- 
phlets, an  art-gallery,  musical  conservatoire,  rooms  for 
lectures,  concerts,  etc.,  and  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  of 
the  institutions  endowed  by  that  great  philanthropist, 
which  will  "  keep  his  memory  green."  The  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital has  been  but  begun.  It  originated  in  Mar.,  1873, 
when  Johns  Hopkins,  a  merchant  of  the  city,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  trustees  selected  by  him  13  acres  of  land  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  city,  with  directions  to  establish  there- 
on a  free  hospital  for  the  "  indigent  sick  of  the  city  and  its 
environs,  without  regard  to  sex,  age,  or  color,"  guarantee- 
ing to  them  for  the  purpose  8100,000  a  year  during  his  life, 
and  endowing  it  with  ij^, 000, 000  for  its  support  thereafter. 
The  general  education  of  the  city  is  provided  for  in  about 
125  graded  public  schools,  iu  which  about  40,000  pupils 
are  taught  by  about  550  teachers.  Loyola  College,  a 
Catholic  institution  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpico  (St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege), a  Catholic  theological  institution,  are  both  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  while  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  takes  very  high  rank,  and  the 
law  department  a  respectable  position  among  professional 
schools.  The  city  has  14  national  banks,  6  daily,  7  weekly, 
8  monthly,  and  1  semi-monthly  newspaper. 

The  principal  libraries  of  the  city  are — Peabody  Insti- 
tute, 59,000  books  and  pamphlets;  Mercantile  Library 
Association,  33,278  (both  rapidly  increasing) ;  Maryland 
Institute,  15,600;  Baltimore  Bar  Association,  7500;  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  2500 ;  Odd  Fellows',  19,896; 
Maryland  Historical  Society,  13,360 ;  Loyola  College, 
22,000.  HEXRY  STOCKBBIDGE. 

Baltimore,  a  hundred  of  Sussex  co.,  Del.    Pop.  3380. 
Baltimore,  a  t»wuship  of  Henry  co.,  la.     Pop.  1114. 
Baltimore,  a  post-township  of  Barry  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
IIW. 

Baltimore,  a  post-village  of  Liberty  township,  Fair- 
field  co.,  0.  Pop.  489. 

Baltimore,  a  township  of  Windsor  co.,  Vt.  Pop.  83. 
Baltimore,  Lord,  a  title  (of  the  Calvert  family)  in 
the  Irish  peerage,  created  in  1624  by  James  I.,  who  marked 
his  confidence  in  Sir  George  Calvert  by  making  him,  though 
a  Roman  Catholic,  baron  of  Baltimore  (in  Ireland).  Cal- 
vert was  born  at  Kipling,  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1582.  He 
graduated  at  Oxford,  held  several  important  public  trusts, 
was  knighted  in  1617,  became  principal  secretary  of  state 
in  Itilil,  member  of  Parliament  1620-21,  and  first  Lord 
Baltimore  1 624.  By  grant  of  James  I.  he  became  proprie- 
tary of  Avalon  in  Newfoundland,  endeavored  to  plant  a 
colony  there,  and  went  thither  himself  in  1625.  Owing 
chicfiy  to  the  unfavorable  soil  and  climate,  the  colony  was 
a  failure.  He  then  (1628)  visited  Virginia,  met  an  un- 
gracious reception,  and  returned  to  England.  He  seems 
then  to  have  petitioned  the  king  (Charles  I.)  for  a  charter 
for  founding  a  new  colony,  and  to  have  met  with  favor; 
but  before  the  charter  was  issued  he  died,  April  15,  l(i:;L'. 
The  charter  which  his  address  had  secured  was  issued  in 
June,  1632,  to  his  son  Cecil,  who  became  the  second  Lord 
Baltimore,  and  real  founder  of  the  colony  of  Maryland. 
The  territory  granted  by  the  charter  included  the  whole  of 
the  present  State  of  Maryland.  Cecil  never  visited  it,  hut 
sent  out  an  expedition  in  Xov..  1033,  under  the  charge 
of  his  brother,  Leonard  Calvert,  as  governor.  The  Calvcrts 
have  been  much  praised  for  their  liberal  and  tolerant  spirit. 
and  their  wise  and  equitable  legislation  in  the  colony.  The 
successive  Lords  Baltimore  were  John  (the  third).  Charles 
(fourth),  Benedict  (filth),  Charles  (sixth),  and  Frederick 


I -I-M  nth  i.  Fr.  derick  died  in  1771,  leaving  no  legitimate 
children,  ami  with  him  the  title  Lord  Baltimore  became 
extinct.  (Sec  Fru. Kit's  "Worthies  of  England  ;''  BAN- 
ruoFT's  and  Hn.mtKTii's  "Histories  of  the  United  States;" 
J.  P.  K].N\I:IIV,  ••  Character  of  George  Calvert ;"  Proceed- 
ings of  Maryland  Historical  Society;  SPARKS'S  American 
Biography,"  vol.  ix.  S.  S.)  HKNRY  STOUKBUIUGK. 

Baltimore  Bird,  or  Baltimore   Oriole  (l<-ienm 
Boltimon),  sometimes  called  Golden  Robin,  a  beautiful 


Baltimore  Bird. 

bird  which  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.,  and  migrates 
in  winter  to  tropical  or  sub-tropical  regions.  The  plumage 
of  the  male  is  brilliant,  orange,  vermilion,  and  black  being 
(he  most  conspicuous  colors.  This  bird  is  very  active,  has 
an  agreeable  song  of  clear  and  mellow  notes,  and  builds 
a  curious  nest,  a  pendulous  pouch  about  six  inches  long, 
usually  suspended  from  the  drooping  branch  of  a  high  I  ivc. 
The  name  originated  in  the  similarity  of  its  colors  to  the 
livery  of  Lord  Baltimore.  The  extended  wings  measure 
about  twelve  inches  from  tip  to  tip. 

Baluze  (KTIKXXI;),  a  French  historian,  born  at  Tulle 
Dec.  24,  1630,  became  in  1670  professor  of  canon  law 
in  Paris,  and  iu  1707  director  of  the  Royal  College  under 
Louis  XIV.  Among  his  works  are  "Lives  of  the  Popes  of 
Avignon,"  Kill:!,  and  "  History  of  the  House  of  Auvergne," 
in  which  he  endeavored  to  show  that  the  House  of  Bouil- 
lon was  descended  from  the  ancient  dukes  of  Guieune,  and 
therefore  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  king  of  France.  The 
king  suppressed  this  work,  exiled  the  author,  and  confis- 
calcd  his  estates.  He  published  forty-five  works,  among 
which  were  "Rcgum  Francorurn  Capitularia"  (1677), 
"  Lives  of  the  Avignon  Popes "  (1693),  etc.  Died  in 
Paris  July  28,  1718. 

Balzac,  de  (HOXOIIK),  a  popular  French  novelist,  born 
at  Tours  May  16,  1799.  After  he  had  written  several  un- 
successful tales,  he  published  in  1S29  an  historical  romance 
called  "  The  Last  t'houans,"  which  was  received  with  favor. 
His  reputation  was  increased  by  "The  Physiology  of  Mar- 
riage" (1831),  "  Lo  Peau  de  Chagrin"  (1831),  "  Scenes  of 
Provincial  Life  "(1832),  "Scenes  of  Parisian  Life"  (1S32), 
"  Le  Pcrc  Goriot,"  and  "Eugenie  Grandet."  He  excelled 
in  the  analysis  of  emotions  and  in  the  delineation  of  indi- 
viduality of  character.  He  married  the  countess  of  Hun.-ka, 
a  Polish  lady,  in  1848.  His  works  have  been  translated 
into  many  languages.  Died  in  Paris  Aug.  19,  1S50.  (Seo 
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(I.  111.*  Mill:  ix  i  i  1:1:1  s.  "  Vic  ilf   lliiin.ri''  ilr  I:.  i  !/.!••  :"   8l 

S  \M>.  "  Notice   biugiaphii|iie    in   II.  .1.     BallM,"  I*.-.":   A. 

HAM  HIT.   "   II.   At    BaltM,'      I 

Itul/iM,  <lr  i.i  i.  AN  Louu  ODII),  Si  ii.  M.I  >:.  a  in  inii 

writer,   liurn    ill    I  .V.I  I.       lie    was    pa!  mum  •  !    Li     Cardinal 

Kl.'hrlil'U,  mill  was  inllilitli'il  into  the  l-'ri-nrli  Academy  in 
I  Til!  I.  Hi'  war  considered  Illr  best  I'lelii  h  pro.e-uiili'l  "I 
his  lillli',  ;IIH|  ;ii'Htiiied  H  duial'Ie  reputation  bv  III 

ii  efforts  (D  iin|in'\  e  :ui'l    refine,   nis  native   language. 
Among  hi*  works  arc  "  The  Cliri.-ii:in  So  : 
"  Familiar  Letters"  (new  til.,  1SOI',).     Died  Feb.  I...  li',..|. 

Illlinhtir'ra.  a  stale  of  \Ve-t<  m  Africa.  ill  ,-  .....  Ian.  lies 
mi  I  mill  lid*!  "I  1  1"1  ri\er  Niger  nr  .1  "Ml  in,  which  Hows  ill  a 

N.  K.  llirec'tlilll  through  tile  Illiilille  of  till-  state.  It  iS 
bounded  "II  tile  S.  by  tile  Kong  .Mountains.  The  soil  is  well 
wiilered  anil  fertile.  The  rainy  sea-nn  lasts  from  .luuo  to 

N  n\  em  her.    Tv\  ii  crops  of  mai/e,  cot  Inn,  and  yilllis  are 

iinniially.  The  baobab,  butter  tree,  anil  date  palm  lire  I'oiind 
here.  The  wil'l  animals  art-  lions,  elephants.  leopard-, 
panthers,  ete.  Th»-  population  is  eoni|.nM-d  nm-tlv  n! 

diiigne.-.     Area,  uhimt  21.  .'{00  square  miles.    Capital,  Scgo. 


,  n  eity  of  liavaria,  in  Upper  I 

Ix'aii'  Hull  \  -ilutned  on  the  river  Kegnit/.  30  miles  N.  of 
Nuremberg  ami  it  miles  from  the  river  .Main.  It  is  BOB 
liec'cd  by  railway  with  Nuicinhcrg  ami  oilier  towns.  It  ii 
well  built,  ami  has  spacious,  well  lighted  .-tn-i  ts.  which  are 
lineil  with  liathl-ome  huiises.  Among  the  remarkithle  pub- 
lic buildings  lire  the  magnificent  ealludral  I  hnmkirche) 
in  the  Ity/antinc  style,  t'lmnileil  in  hml  by  the  emperor 
Henry  II.:  tl  .....  hi  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Bambcrg  ;  anil 
the  Jesuit  fliurch  of  St.  .Mill-tin's.  Uiinihcrg  contains  a 
theatre,  n  lyccum,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  a  royal 
lihrarv  of  iihout  .MI.IIOII  volumes.  Here  are  manufacturer 
nl  porcehiin.  jewelry,  musical  instruments,  gloves,  etc.; 
also  miniernii>  ln-eviei  -ies,  which  produce  beer  of  superior 
quality.  Pop.  in  isjl,  i!.,,7  is. 

Bambcrg,  a  post-twp.  of  Barnwell  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1907. 

Hum  lu  no  [the  Italian  for  "infant"],  a  term  applied 
to  the  swadilrt'd  figure  iif  the  infant  Saviour  which,  eaneii 
or  pninteil,  forms  the  subject  of  many  altar-pieces  in  Ko- 
raan  Catholic  churches.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  is 
the  Siiiitissimo  liatnhino  of  the  church  Ara  Cirli  at  Koine. 
This  is  a  kind  of  wooden  doll  profusely  adorned  with 
jewels,  said  to  have  been  carved  from  a  tree  which  grew 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  is  often  carried  in  procession 
to  the  bedside  of  the  sick.  The  festival  of  the  Bambino 
occurs  at  Epiphany,  Jan.  6. 

Bnmboccia'de  [from  the  It.  bambnc'rin.  a  "simple- 
ton"]. in  painting,  is  a  grotesque  scene  from  common  or 
low  life,  such  as  country  fairs,  rural  sports  and  festivals, 
and  boorish  frolics.  The  name  was  derived  from  Bamboe- 
cio,  the  surname  of  Peter  van  Laer,  who  painted  such  sub- 
jccts.  He  was  born  in  1613,  and  died  in  1074. 

Bam  boo'  (liuuilm'm),  [Fr.  bambnu],  a  genus  of  arbo- 
rescent grasses  which  are  natives  of  the  tropical  and  warm 
parts  of  Asia  and  America,  and  grow  to  a  largo  size.  Some 
of  the  species  are  eighty  feet  high  or  more.  The  bamboo 
is  a  plant  of  great  utility  and  importance.  It  has  a  jointed 
and  nollow  stem,  which  is  very  hard  and  light,  and  is  ex- 
ternnllv  coated  with  silex.  It  has  heen  called  the  national 
plant  of  China,  the  natives  of  which  make  of  it  a  great 
variety  of  articles,  furniture,  weapons,  etc.  It  is  sometimes 
used  for  building  houses  and  bridges  and  for  water-pipes. 
The  smaller  steins  are  converted  iuto  walking-sticks,  and 
are  employed  in  wickerwork  and  the  seats  of  chairs.  Some 
species  of  Uninfmsfi  secrete  a  silicions,  phosphorescent  sub- 
etance  called  tabasheer,  to  which  remarkable  properties 
hare  been  attributed.  (See  TABASHEER.) 

Bam'borough  (or  Bambrough)  Castle,  one  of  the 
oldest  castles  in  (  i  rent  Britain,  is  on  the  coast  of  Northum- 
herlanil,  Iti  miles  S.  II.  of  lierwiek.  It  stands  on  a  basaltic 
rock  lit)  feet  high,  and  accessible  only  on  the  S.  K.  side. 
It  was  foiiinleil  ill  1070.  Connected  with  this  castle  is  an 
extensive  public  library,  a  dispensarv  .  lite-boats  to  save  the 
crews  of  shipwrecked  vessels,  and  other  chahtahle  institu- 
tions. Near  the  castle  is  a  village  of  the  same  name. 

Bambllk',  a  country  of  Western  Africa,  included  be- 
tween hit.  12°  .Wand  14°  :1U'  N.,and  beHiccn  l.m.  II 
and  12°  I.V  W.,  is  bounded  on  the  \.  K.  hy  the  Senegal 
Kiver,  and  on  the  S.  \V.  by  the  Faleme.  The  surface  is 
hilly,  and  the  soil  of  the  valleys  fertile.  It  is  inhabited 
by  .Man.  lingoes,  who  are  said  to  he  very  ferocious.  The 
ili  and  nther  trees  her',,  attain  an  enormous  si/c.  llam- 
buk  has  long  hceu  celebrated  for  its  rich  gold  mines.  Pop. 
about  800,000. 

Ka  initni'.  a  valley  and  pass  of  Afghanistan,  on  the 
route  from  Calm]  to  Turkistan,  and  between  the  central 
and  western  ranges  of  the  Hindu-Rush  Mountains,  is  at 
an  elevation  of  S-lilii  feet,  and  is  important  as:  the  only  known 


puss  over  the   Hindu  Ku-h  Mountains  that  is  practicable 

•illerj.      The  i  nil, •%    i.   i-iivend  with  ruins  ol    the  city 

•  it      Glllgllla.   Which    Was    dc,lro\ci|     hi    Jen /I-     K  hull     about 
I21MI.       li.ilniatl  Wil"   line  nt    tin     chl.'t    crlilii.-   ,it    the    Hooddh- 

i-t    \.nt-ln|,,   uiiil   i  uieroui*   cavcH  with  gigantiu 

idols  cut  out  nt  the  rock.     One  nt   '  feel  high. 

Ba'mo,  ICb:i  mo,  or  B'han-.Mo,  tin  u,..-i  n. 
ant  i-ninmercial  invsn  in  tlic  iin|  it.    nt    liurmah,  in  Kurtlur 
Inilia,  is  situatiil  nu  tin-  Imiwaddy  at  the  entrniici-  ot   the 
Tamping.    Large  caravans  laden  with  silk  uml  "(her  . 
arrive  here  from  Ketober  to  May.  during  »liich  time  u  large 
business  is  earned  mi.      Large  quantitic.-  nt  raw  i  niton  aro 
also  exported  liom  tin-  place.  'I  be  annual  imports  and  ex- 
ports amount  !..iU". I  eiieh.    Pop.  about   IJ.non. 

Bamp'ton  Kec'turcx,  so  i  alle  I  titter  the  nameof  their 
founder,  the  Rev.  John  Hampton  (  1'  s'.i-lT.'M,  canon  of 
Salisbury,  who  in  17.il  left  his  "lands  and  estates"  to  the 
University  of  Oxford  for  "  the  endowment  of  eight  divinity 
I.-. 'lure  sermons,"  to  he  preached  mutually  at  "  SI.  Mary's  in 
Dxloiil."  Tin  Mihjects  .-peeilied  were:  (1)  "To  confirm 
i  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  confute  all  here- 
tics and  schismatics;  (2)  upon  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures:  c;i  upon  the  authority  of  the  writings 
of  tin1  primitive  Fathers  as  to  the.  faith  and  practice  of 
the  primitive  Chui' h  :  i  npmi  the  div  inity  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  (5)  upon  the  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost:  (fi)  upon  tin-  aitnlis  of  the  Christian  faith 
as  comprehended  in  the  Apostles'  and  Niccne  Creeds." 
When  the  lectures  commenced,  in  1780,  the  income  of  the 
estate  was  £120  a  year.  Ever  since  then  (except  in  the 
year*  1834,  1835,  and  1841)  these  lectures  have  been  de- 
livered. Some  of  the  more  noted  of  the  earlier  lecturers 
wore  Dr.  White,  in  ITS  I,  on  "Christianity  and  Mohamme- 
danism;" Dr.  Noti.  in  1802,  on  "Religious  Enthusiasm;" 
Bishop  Hober,  in  1815,  and  Arehlu-hop  \Vlmtcly.  in  1822. 
Mansel,  in  18J8,  on  "  The  Limits  ol  Kcligious  Thought," 
opened  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  lectures.  Since 
then  we  have  had,  among  others,  George  Kawlinson  in 
18,'iU,  Farrar  in  1863,  Moiely  in  1S(!;>,  Liddon  in  1886, 
and  Bernard  in  18C7.  (For  a  complete  list,  down  to  1852, 
see  DARLING'S  "  Cyclopicdia  Bibliographica.") 

Hun,  a  word  which  occurs  in  many  modern  languages, 
i  signifying  an  edict;  a  public  order  or  prohibition;  an  in- 
terdiction; a  notice  of  marriage;  a  curse  or  exeommuni- 
|  cation.     In    the   former  German   empire  to  put  a  prince 
i  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  was  to  divest  him  of  his 
dignities  and  pronounce  on  him  a  sentence  of  outlawry. 
The  French  6nii  signifies  "  exile,"  "  banishment." 

Ban,  and  Arriere  Ban,  military  terms  used  in  France 
under  the  feudal  system.  When  the  feudal  barons  were 
summoned  to  the  service  of  the  king  in  time  of  war,  they 
were  called  the  6an.  Their  tenants  or  inferior  vassals 
formed  the  second  levy,  or  arritre  ban.  The  ban  and  ar- 
riere  ban  constituted  the  entire  military  force  of  Franco 
in  feudal  times. 

Ban,*  or  Hn'nns.  the  title  formerly  given  to  military 
governors  of  certain  districts,  called  bnttatt,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Hungary.  The  ban  was  appointed  by  the  king 
with  the  consent  of  the  Diet,  and  had  formerly  very  exten- 
sive powers.  In  political,  judicial,  and  military  affairs  his 
authority  was  supreme.  In  time  of  war  he  commanded 
the  troops  of  his  banat.  The  most  important  banats  were 
]  those  of  Dalmatiii,  Croatia,  glavonia,  Bosnia,  and  Makovia 
(or  Machow),  but  their  boundaries  often  changed,  and  they 
were  at  length  united  into  the  double  banat  of  Dalmatia 
and  Croatia. 

Bana'na  (Mu'm  tapicn'tum),  an  herbaceous  plant  of 
the  natural  order  Musacene,  is  extensively  cultivated  in  all 
tropical  regions  of  both  hemispheres.  It  is  regarded  by 
many  botanists  as  a  mere  variety  of  (he  plantain  (.Minn 
pnradiiinea).  It  grows  to  the  height  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet,  and  the  stem  terminates  in  a  tuft  of  leaves 
which  aro  from  six  to  ten  feet  long,  and  about  one  foot 
wide.  The  fruit,  which  is  generally  five  or  six  inches  long, 
has  a  soft,  luscious  pulp,  and  is  a  nutritions  and  very  im- 
portant article  of  food.  It  is  commonly  eaten  raw.  It 
is  stated  that  no  other  plant  produces  so  great  an  amount 
of  nutriment  on  the  same  space  of  ground.  It  if  success- 
fully cultivated  in  South  Florida. 

Banannl',  an  island  of  Braiil,  also  called  Nueva 
Beira,  is  in  the  river  Araguay,  and  in  the  province  of 
Matto  Grosso.  Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  L".HI  miles,  and 
its  width  about  :t/>  miles.  The  soil  is  fertile,  ami  covered 
with  a  dense  forest.  There  is  a  large  lake  near  the  middle 
of  the  island. 

Banat-Komlas,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county 


•Ban  in  some  of  the  Slavonic-  dialects  Is  said  to  signify 
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of  Torontal,  has  beer-breweries  aud  sheep-markets.     Pop. 

in  I.S7M,  .>7i5. 

lian'ca,  an  island  of  the  Malaj  Archipelago,  belong- 
ing to  llollund,  about  1(1  miles  E.  of  Sumatra,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  Strait  of  liunca.  It  is  about  1IMI 
miles  long,  and  has  an  area  of  4064  square  miles.  The 
surface  is  hilly.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  mines  of  tin,  of 
which  about  4700  tons  were  produced  in  INof».  Copper, 
iron,  and  lead  arc  also  found  here.  Pop.  in  1870,  59,740. 

Ban'co,  the  standard  money  in  which  a  bank  keeps  its 
a'Touuts,  as  distinguished  from  current  money.  The  term 
is  chiefly  applied  to  the  money  in  which  the  Hamburg 
bank  keeps  its  accounts,  which  is  not  coined  money.  The 
Hamburg  mark  banco  (=1*.  5J</.  sterling)  is  to  the  current 
mark  (=1«.  2Jrf.  sterling)  as  2U  to  17. 

Ban'croft,  a  post-township  of  Frceborn  eo.,  Minn. 
Pop.  799. 

Ban'crofl  (AAHOX),  D.  D.,  a  Unitarian  minister,  was 
born  at  Heading,  Mass.,  Xov.  II),  1755.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1778,  and  became  in  1785  pastor  at  Worcester, 
where  he  remained  upwards  of  fifty  years.  Among  his 
works,  besides  a  great  number  of  sermons,  is  a  life  of 
George  Washington,  which  was  very  popular.  He  was 
the  father  of  George  Bancroft,  noticed  below.  Died  Aug. 
19,  1839. 

Bancroft  (EDWARD),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  born  at  Westfield, 
Mass... Ian.  !>.  1744,  ran  away  from  his  native  country  in  his 
youth,  practised  medicine  in  Guiana,  and  resided  long  in 
England.  He  was  a  friend  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  professed 
to  labor  in  behalf  of  America,  but  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  spy  of  the  British  government.  He  published  several 
polities!  works,  a  "Natural  History  of  Guiana"  (1769), 
"Charles  Wentworth,"  a  novel,  and  "Researches  con- 
cerning the  Philosophy  of  Permanent  Colors "  (2  vols., 
179-1-1813).  He  never  visited  America  after  her  inde- 
pendence. Died  Sept.  8,  1820. 

Bancroft  (GEORGE),  PH.D.,  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L.,  an  emi- 
nent American  historian,  a  son  of  Aaron,  noticed  above, 
was  born  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Oct.  3,  1800.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1817,  and  entered  in  1818  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen,  where  he  studied  history  and  philology 
under  Heercn,  Bunsen,  and  others.  In  1820  he  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  Gottingen.  Having 
returned  home  in  1822,  he  published  a  volume  of  poems 
(1823)  and  a  translation  of  Heeren's  "Reflections  on  the 
Politics  of  Ancient  Greece"  (1824).  In  1834  he  produced 
the  first  volume  of  his  "  History  of  the  U.  S."  He  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  navy  by  President  Polk  in  Mar., 
1845,  in  which  year  he  founded  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy, 
resigned  that  office  in  1846,  and  was  sent  as  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  England  in  the  same  year.  He  returned 
homo  in  1849,  retired  from  the  public  service,  and  became 
a  resident  of  the  city  of  New  York.  His  capital  work  is  a 
"  History  of  the  U.  S.,"  the  tenth  volume  of  which  appeared 
in  1874.  In  a  review  of  the  third  volume  of  this  work, 
William  II.  Prescott  observes:  "The  reader  will  find  the 
pages  of  the  present  volume  filled  with  matter  not  less 
interesting  and  important  than  the  preceding.  He  will 
meet  with  the  same  brilliant  aud  daring  style,  the  same 
picturesque  sketches  of  character  and  incident,  the  same 
acute  reasoning  aud  compass  of  erudition."  (Xurtli  Amer- 
ii'nn  Iterlem  for  January,  1841.)  Mr.  Bancroft  was  appointed 
minister  to  the  court  of  Berlin  in  1867,  and  negotiated  a 
treaty  by  which  Germans  emigrating  to  the  U.  S.  are  re- 
leased from  their  allegiance  to  the  government  of  their  na- 
tive country.  In  1871-74  he  was  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  the  German  empire,  and  rendered  important  services  in 
settling  the  San  Juan  boundary  question. 

Bancroft  Plantation,  tp.  of  Aroostook  co.,Me.  P.  1 77. 

Band,  in  architecture,  is  the  name  given  to  any  kind 
of  ornament  which  is  continued  horizontally  along  a  wall, 
or  an  ornament  by  which  a  building  is  encircled.  Bands 
often  consist,  of  foliage,  quatrefoils,  or  of  simple  bricks.  A 
band  of  a  shaft  is  the  moulding  or  suits  of  mouldings  by 
which  the  pillars  and  shafts  are  encircled  in  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. 

Ban'dages  [from  the  Anglo-Saxon  bta'daii,  to  "bind  j" 
literally,  anything  used  for  binding],  applied  to  the  bands 
or  wrappers  used  by  surgeons  to  keep  in  their  places  the 
dressings  of  wounds,  to  compress  bleeding  vessels,  to  rectify 
the  deformity  produced  by  fractures  or  other  injuries,  and 
to  unite  parts  in  which  there  is  a  solution  of  continuity. 
They  are  commonly  composed  of  soft  muslin,  linen,  or 
flannel.  Sometimes  they  are  made  to  become  immovable 
after  application  by  being  first  soaked  in  starch  or  glue. 
The  great  art  in  bandaging  consists  in  applying  pressure 
with  exactly  the  required  firmness,  and  eiv/i/i/.  Especially 
is  it  important  to  avoid  interrupting  too  much  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood.  Unskilful  bandaging  has  sometimes 


caused  fatal  mortification  of  a  limb.  For  this  reason  the 
arm  should  never  be  tightly  bandaged  (unless  temporarily, 
to  ari-est  hu'morrhagc)  without  the  hand  being  subjected 
to  an  equal  amount  of  pressure:  and  the  same  rule  applies 
with  regard  to  the  leg  and  loot.  To  make  a  continuous 
bandage  tit  well  upon  a  limb  or  other  part,  the  roller  should 
be  drawn  smoothly  as  far  as  it  can  be,  and  then,  if  needful, 
rt'i-i'i-Hi-d  by  a  turn  of  the  baud  from  time  to  time;  produ- 
cing a  spiral,  by  the  overlapping  of  the  successive  turns, 
each  time,  about  one-third  of  its  width.  A  bandage  for 
the  a.rm  may  be  from  two  to  two  and  a  quarter  inches  wide; 
for  the  lower  extremity,  two  and  a  half  inches ;  for  the 
chest,  three  inches.  The  flgnre-qf-eight  bandage  is  often 
required  for  the  elbow  or  knee-joint.  The  T  bandage  is 
available  for  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk.  A  many-tailed 
bandage  is  used  especially  in  fractures  of  the  thigh.  It  is 
composed  of  about  eighteen  transverse  strips,  with  or 
without  a  longitudinal  band,  to  which  they  may  be  fastened 
by  stitching.  These  being  laid  under  the  limb,  the  lowest 
is  folded  over,  and  then  the  next,  and  so  on  until  the  whole 
thigh  is  secured.  This  bandage  has  the  advantage  that  it 
can  be  undone  without  disturbing  the  position  of  the  limb. 
For  a  more  particular  account  of  bandages  we  must  refer 
to  works  on  minor  surgery.  Handkerchiefs  are  sometimes 
employed  instead.  In  (lie  treatment  of  wounds,  however, 
and  of  stumps  of  amputated  limbs,  bandages  are  less  re- 
sorted to  now  than  formerly,  many  surgeons  preferring 
lighter  ami  cooler  dressings,  with  adhesive  strips,  etc.  One 
of  the  most  useful  of  bandages  for  emergencies  is  the 
'•  Spanish  windlass."  to  check  serious  bleeding  from  any 
part  of  either  extremity.  It  is  merely  a  strip  of  muslin  or 
a  pocket  handkerchief  pa-sed  aroutnl  the  upper  part  of  the 
limb,  tied  in  a  knot,  aud  then  twisted  firmly  by  a  stick  or 
bayonet  passed  under  it,  so  as  to  press  with  sufficient  force 
to  arrest  the  arterial  circulation.  It  must  not  be  left  on 
many  hours,  but  its  temporary  application  has  often  saved 
life.  In  like  manner,  free  bleeding  from  a  wound  of  the 
scalp  may  be  controlled  by  a  compress  and  bandage  tightly 
applied  around  the  head. 

REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 

Ban'da,  a  town  in  British  India,  province  of  Allah- 
abad, is  on  the  Crane  Hivcr,  80  miles  W.  of  Allahabad.  It 
has  increased  rapidly  of  late  years,  and  acquired  consider- 
able note  for  its  cotton. 

Ban'da  Isles,  a  group  of  islands,  forming  part  of  the 
Molucca  Archipelago,  belonging  to  the  Dutch.  They  are 
lofty  and  volcanic.  One  of  them,  named  Goonong  Apec, 
rises  7880  feet  above  the  sea.  ami  is  an  active  volcano. 
The  larger  of  these  islands  are  exclusively  appropriated  to 
the  cultivation  of  nutmegs  and  mace,  and  produce  annually 
about  450,000  pounds  of  nutmegs.  These  islands  were  dis- 
covered by  a  Portuguese.  Antonio  Abreus,  in  1512.  The 
Portuguese- took  possession  of  the  islands  in  1524,  and  in 
1599  they  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Dutch.  Area, 
8748  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1869,  272,000. 

Banda'na,  or  Bandan'na,  a  silk  or  cotton  handker- 
chief of  East  Indian  origin,  though  now  extensively  man- 
ufactured in  Great  Britain.  The  cloth  is  dyed  Turkey  red, 
ami  then  the  pattern  is  made  by  discharging  the  color 
with  blcaching-liquor  in  a  hydraulic  press.  The  spreading 
of  this  liquor  is  prevented  by  an  enormous  pressure.  Tho 
patterns  of  the  real  bandana  are  spots  and  diamond  prints. 

Banda  Oriental.     See  URUGUAY. 

Bandel'lo  (MATTED),  an  Italian  novelist  and  Domin- 
ican monk,  was  born  in  Piedmont  in  148(1.  He  emigrated 
to  France  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  and  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Agen  in  1550.  He  published  in  1554,  in  Italian, 
three  volumes  of  tales  or  novels  (itin-cllc]  which  are  im- 
moral, but  remarkable  for  originality  of  conception  and 
other  literary  merits.  A  fourth  volume  was  published  after 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1502.  Shakspcare  borrowed 
from  him  the  plots  of  several  plays. 

Bande'ra,  a  county  of  Western  Texas.  Area,  938 
square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  Medina  River,  a  beautiful 
stream.  Grain,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  exported. 
The  climate  is  very  healthy  and  pleasant.  Pop.  649. 
Capital  Bandera. 

liandcra,  a  post-village,  capital  of  the  above  county, 
is  on  the  Medina  River,  30  miles  N.  W.  of  San  Antonio. 

Ban'derole,  a  small  streamer  under  the  crook  on  the 
top  of  a  bishop's  staff,  sometimes  applied  to  a  small 
streamer  carried  on  military  weapons  or  on  masts.  Also, 
the  flat  inscribed  band  used  in  Renaissance  buildings. 

Bandes  Noires  ("Black  Bands"),  an  opprobrious 
term  applied  during  the  French  Revolution  to  companies 
ot  capitalists  who  bought  the  confiscated  estates  and  build- 
ings which  had  belonged  to  the  Church  or  to  rtulyrfn. 
They  were  accused  of  vandalism  and  the  destruction  of 
old  relics,  works  of  art,  churches,  etc. 
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Hand-Fish,  or  Snake-Pish  1 1: /,',./.,,.  a  genus  of 
fishes  related  to  tin.1  ribbon-ti.-h.  are  mnmrkftolc  lor  singu- 


It.il  Hand-l  i-h. 


larity  of  form  and  beauty  of  color.  The  Ixicly  is  much 
elongated  and  compressed.  The  red  hand-fish  I  <'</>nln  ru- 
in •«<•<•»«)  is  about  fifteen  inches  long,  and  is  found  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

Ban'dicoot  ( /V/-INH'' /<  *),  a  genus  of  marsupial  quad- 
rupeds, natives  of  Australia  and  Tasmania,  having  a  long 


Long-nosed  Handle. 


head  and  pointed  muzzle.  Their  dentition  is  remarkable, 
as  they  linvu  ten  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  only 
six  in  the  lower.  They  devour  grain  in  granaries  and 
potatoes  in  the  field.  The  /Vra«n7<-«  nn*Hia  is  about 
eighteen  inches  long.  The  name  is  popularly  extended  to 
several  kindred  geuera  of  marsupials. 

Bandir'ra  i  \Tii.ioand  EJIIMO),  two  brothers  and  Italian 
patriots.  Imrn  respectively  in  IS17  and  1819,  were  sons  of 
a  vice-admiral  in  the  Austrian  service.  In  1842thcy  opened 
a  correspondence  with  Mnzzini,  and  formed  a  design  to 
liberate  Italy  by  a  conspiracy.  They  failed,  and  escaped  to 
Corfu  about  Mar..  I  s  II,  but  hearing  a  false  or  exaggerated 
rumor  of  a  revolt  in  Naples,  they  returned  with  a  few 
friends  and  landed  in  Cnlahria  in  June.  They  were  exo- 
ented  July  25,  1844,  their  letters  to  Mazzini  having  been 
opened  by  the  British  po>t master-general,  and  the  contents 
communicated  to  the  Austrian  government. 

itaiKlincl'li  i  1:  \ .  an  Italian  sculptor,  was  born  in 

14S7.  lie  was  patronized  by  t'osimodc  Medici,  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.,  and  Pope  Clement  VII.  As  a  sculptor 
lie  was  considered  as  second  only  to  Michael  Angclo,  of 
whom  he  was  a  jealous  rival,  lie  adorned  the  choir  of 
the  Duomo  of  Florence  with  bus  reliefs.  Among  his  best 
works  are  a  group  of  Adam  and  Eve,  a  statue  ofOrphens. 
"  The  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  and  "  Hercules  and  Cacus." 
Died  in  1359. 

linndit'ti  [It.  lia»iliti"\.  bands  of  robbers  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Italy  and  Grow*,  who  tall  upon  travellers 
and  hold  them  eapti\e  lor  a  random.  In  former  times 
there  existed  in  the  larger  towns  of  Italy  organized  asso- 
ciations of  bandits,  whose  stilettoes  were'  ready  for  hire  to 
accomplish  any  deadly  scheme.  They  were  called  euphe- 
mistically brmi("  bra \c  men  "l.  and  were  not  exterminated 
until  the  modern  impn>\  ements  in  police  urbanization. 
Hired  assassination  (/"'/.I/-',',//,,,,,  >•„«./?/, •(„,„,  <i»,,,,,iunln«) 
was  a  worse  crime  than  ordinary  murder,  and  punished  by 
the  wheel. 

Han  ilon.   E.uu.s  OF.   and  Vis ints  Bernard  (1800), 

Vi-cmintK    Bandnn    ilTI'.H.    ISarons    liandon    lIT'.lll.   in    the 
Irish  |icciai:ci.  a  noble  family  of  (ireat  Britain. —  Fuvxc  is 
I!KII\  vltn.  the   third    earl,  was    burn  .Ian.  :'..  Is  III,  ami 
reeded  bis  father  in    1  s.'ili. 

Hun  iln n.  or  Ban'donbridge,  a  town  of  Ireland,  on 


the  beautiful  river  liandon.  20  miles  S.  u  .  .,(  Cork.     It  ii 
situated  on  both  side-  of  the  river,  which  enter* the  hai'-.i 
ot'    Kinsale.      r.andon  was  formerly  a  prosperous   maim 
facturing  town,  but   it-  prosperity  haa  considerably  de- 
clined.    Top.  in  I. -.71,  r.o,-|. 

Bands,  Military,  consist  of  a  body  of  musicians  at- 
tached to  each  army  regiment  or  battalion.    In  the  I:. 

-crv  ice  these  bands  generally uprise  u  band  • 

about  fifteen  musicians,  who  arc  chiefly  maintained  at  the 

COSt  Of  the  Officers  of  the  regiment   to  which  they   belong. 

In  the  I'.S.  service  the  pi  esent  law  provides  for  a  band  at 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  I*. .int.  and  for  each  artil- 
lery, cavalry,  and  infantry  regiment  a  chief  musician, 
who  shall  be  instructor  of  music,  and  for  each  artillery 
and  infantry  regiment  two  principal  musicians;  each  cav- 
alry regiment  to  have  one  chief  trumpeter. 

liiin'dy'M,  a  township  of  Catawba  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  727. 
Hant-r,  written  also  Bannier  or  liannrr  i.l..n  \M. 
a  famous  Swedish  general,  born  near  Stockholm  Juno  23, 
1595.      He  commanded    the   right  wing   under    inistavus 
Adolphus  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic  i>  I.     His 

conduct  in  this  action  was  highly  applauded.  Hn 
the  death  of  (luslavus  Adolphus  i  Nov..  It;:::')  he  be- 
came the  commander-in-ehicf  of  the  Swedish  army. 
He  gained  a  brilliant  victory  near  Wittstock  in  .- 
lO.'m,  and  again  defeated  the  imperial  army  near 
Chemnitz  in  1639,  after  which  he  overran  a  large 
part  of  Germany.  Died  May  10,  1641.  Schiller 
represents  him  as  great  in  adversity,  ami  formidable 
even  after  defeat.  (Sec  SCIIM.I.KII,  "  History  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War;"  CARL  MAXUKHFEI.DT,  "  FJoge 
de  J.'Baner,"  1787.) 

Banff,  sometimes  written  and  always  pronounced 
Kami,  a  seaport -town  of  Scotland,  capital  of  BantT- 
slure,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dovcran,  and  on 
Moray  Frith,  about  40  miles  N.  V  W.  of  Aberdeen. 
A  bridge  over  the  river  connects  it  with  MacdutT. 
Here  is  Duff  House,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Fife,  with 
a  park  fourteen  miles  in  circumference*.  Banff  has 
manufactures  of  leather,  soap,  iron  castings,  linc'n, 
sails,  and  cordage,  and  has  important  fisheries  of  sal- 
mon, cod,  and  burring,  which,  with  agricultural  prod- 
n<  i-.  are  exported  from  this  town  by  sea.  Banff  has 
a  lighthouse  in  lat.  57°  40'  N.,  Ion'.  2°  31'  W.  The 
harbor  is  shallow  and  poor.  The  town  has  numerous 
and  excellent  schools  and  charitable  institutions.  The  river 
is  liable  to  floods,  which  have  sometimes  been  destructive. 
I'.ip.  in  IS71.  7439. 

BanfTshire,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  t! 
by  Moray  Frith,  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  Aberdeenshire.  and  on 
the  W.  by  Elgin  and  Invcrnessshirc,  and  partly  by  the  river 
Spey,  a  very  rapid  stream.  Area,  684  square  miles.  The 
surface  is  greatly  diversified  by  mountains  and  valleys. 
Among  its  highest  peaks  is  Cairngorm,  409H  feet  hi/h. 
(I  i  anite,  slate,  old  red  sandstone,  limestone,  and  serpentine 
occur  here.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  fertile.  The  breed- 
ing of  cattle  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  farmers.  Capi- 
tal, Banff.  Pop.  in  1871,  62,010. 

Ban  galore',  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  India,  the 
capital  of  M  vsore,  is  on  a  high  table-land  7 1  miles  N.  K.  of 
Scringapalam  ;  lat.  12°  58' N.,  Ion.  77°  3S' K.  It  is  the  chief 
lliitish  military  station  in  Mysore,  and  is  much  frequented 
by  Europeans,  attracted  by  the  salubrity  of  the  air.  The 
temperature  seldom  exceeds  90°  F.  Here  are  important 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  silk.  It  was  taken  by  storm 
by  Lord  Cornwallis  in  1791.  Pop.  132,000. 

Bang'kok',  or  Bankok,  a  large  commercial  city,  the 
capital  uf  Siam.  i»  situated  on  the  river  Meinam,  about  '2U 

null-  tr its  entrance  into  the  tiulf  of  Siam:  hit.  I.')8  88' 

N..  Ion.  111(1°  34'  E.  It  is  mostly  built  of  wood,  but  has 
some  brick  and  stone  houses.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
built  on  movable  bamboo  rafts  on  the  river.  The  Chinese 
constitute  a  majority  of  the  population,  which  is  estimated 
ai  inn. 000.  Bangkok  contains  a  large  royal  palace  and 
numerous  Rooddhist  temples,  which  are  decorated  in  a  gor- 
geous style.  The  stationary  dwelling-houses  are  raised  on 
piles  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  in  order  to  protect 
them  from  inundations.  The  river  is  navigable  for  vessels 
of  250  tons  from  its  mouth  to  Bangkok,  which  has  an  ex- 
tensive trade.  The  chief  article-  of  export  arc  sugar,  pep- 
per, rice,  ivory,  cardamom*,  hides,  tin,  etc.  Iron-mines 
and  forests  of  leak  occur  in  the  vicinity.  at  of 

n  Catholic  and  of  American  Baptist  and  Presbyterian 
mis-ions.      It  has  some  native  Christians  of  Portuguese 

descent,     i  See  Sill  JOHN   llowtUMi's  "Siam.") 

Ban'gor,   an    e|'i-c»|ial    eity    and    seaport    of    North 
Wales,  in    the  county  of  Caernarvon,  on   the   - 
nt    Menai   Strait.  '2\  miles  from  the  Britannia  llridu'e.  and 
9  miles  X.  E.  of  Caernarvon.     It  is  on  the  railway  which 
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connects  Chester  and  Holyhead.  and  is  situated  in  a  nar- 
row, romantic  valley.  The  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
scenery  rentier  it  a  favorite  place  of  summer  resort.  Six 
miles  from  IJangor  are  slate-quarries  which  employ  about 
2000  men.  This  city  is  very  ancient,  having  been  raised 
to  a  bishopric  in  650  A.  D.  The  cathedral,  founded  in  525, 
was  destroyed  by  the  Saxons  in  1071.  Bangor  has  eight 
annual  fairs,  four  of  which  arc  for  cattle.  They  are  visited 
by  great  throngs,  of  buyers  and  sellers.  The  trade  by  sea 
is  not  important,  the  harbor  not  being  accessible  to  large 
vessels.  Pop,  (i.'!:;^. 

Bangor,  a  post-township  of  Marshall  co.,  la.    Pop.  838. 

Bangor,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  Penob- 
scot  co..  Me.,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Penohseot  River, 
about  110  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  138  miles  by  the 
Maine  Central  R.  R.  N.  E.  of  Portland,  and  67  E.  N.  K.'from 
Augusta,  the  present  State  capital.  It  is  in  lat.  44°  47'  50" 
N.,  Ion.  68°  47'  W.  from  (ircenwich.  It  is  the  north- 
eastern terminus  of  the  Maine  Central  R.  R..  the  western 
terminus  of  the  European  and  North  American  R.  R.,  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  Bangor  and  Piscataquis  R.  R.,  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  Bucksport  and  Bangor  R.  R.,  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  projected  Bay  and  River  R.  R., 
the  north-western  terminus  of  another  surveyed  railroad 
from  Bangor  to  Calais,  as  well  as  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Pcnobscot  River.  Bangor  is  thus  easily  the  railroad 
and  commercial,  as  it  is  nearly  the  geographical,  centre  of 
the  State,  of  which  it  must  ultimately  become  the  capital. 
The  Keuduskeag  River,  navigable  to  the  centre  of  the  city, 
runs  directly  through  it,  dividing  the  city  into  two  nearly 
or  quite  equal  parts.  Both  rivers,  above  the  city,  are  broken 
by  waterfalls  for  about  12  miles,  thus  furnishing  water- 
power  uncqualed  in  New  England.  Brewer,  a  beautiful 
suburb  of  Bangor,  lying  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  Pcnob- 
scot, and  commonly  known  as  the  "  Eighth  Ward,"  is  the 
city's  shipyard,  being  connected  with  it  by  a  ferry  and  a 
covered  bridge,  and  is  rapidly  filling  up  with  manufac- 
tories of  different  sorts.  Bangor  is  one  of  the  greatest 
lumber-depots  in  the  U.  S.,  nearly  3000  vessels  being  em- 
pjoyed  in  exporting  lumber,  mostly  pine,  spruce,  hemlock, 
and  cedar,  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  is  also  largely 
engaged  in  other  foreign  commerce.  Steamboats  ply  regu- 
larly, by  three  different  lines,  between  Bangor  and  the 
several  ports  along  the  Penobseot,  between  Bangor  and 
Portland,  and  between  Bangor  and  Boston.  Besides  the 
city  schools,  which  are  excellent,  it  has  a  theological  semi- 
nary with  five  or  six  professors,  and  a  library  of  about 
15,000  volumes,  a  city  library  of  about  12,000  volumes,  a 
mechanics'  library  of  about  9000  volumes,  a  law  library 
of  about  1000  volumes;  a  conservatory  of  music,  a  board 
of  trade,  and  other  similar  organizations.  Of  banks,  it  has 
two  State,  two  savings,  and  seven  national,  besides  several 
brokers  who  lend  money  and  receive  deposits.  Bangor  has 
fourteen  churches  and  two  daily  and  three  weekly  papers. 
Four  large  iron-foundries,  with  two  of  which  are  connected 
shops  for  manufacturing  machinery,  several  planing-mills, 
three  or  four  furniture-factories,  three  extensive  carriage  and 
sleigh  factories,  one  large  trunk-factory,  besides  many  simi- 
lar establishments,  together  with  a  burnettizing  works,  do 
a  very  heavy  manufacturing  business.  The  city  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  excellent  agricultural  country,  which  sends 
to  Bangor  large  quantities  of  farming  produce  for  export. 
It  is  also  doing  a  heavy  business  in  insurance.  With  its 
natural  suburb,  before  mentioned,  Bangor  has  a  valuation 
of  about  $11,000,000.  There  is  now  a  movement  on  foot 
for  building  a  stone  dam  across  the  Penobseot,  which,  it 
is  believed,  will  soon  make  Bangor  the  leading  manufac- 
turing city  of  New  England. 

The  city  is  divided  into  seven  wards,  each  of  which  elects 
annually  one  alderman  and  three  common  couneilmen,  the 
aldermen  constituting  the  upper  and  the  couneilmen  the 
lower  branch  of  the  city  government.  The  government  is 
pro-idcd  over  by  a  mayor,  elected  annually.  In  1870  there 
were  3252  ratable  polls  in  the  city,  and  estates  valued  at 
$9,851,561.  Bangor  has  a  fine  granite  custom-house,  with 
a  U.  S.  collector  and  two  deputies.  Besides  tin-  superior, 
probate,  and  commissioner's  courts  for  Penobseot  county, 
and  the  regular  nisi  prius  term  of  the  supreme  judicial 
court  of  the  State,  it  has  an  annual  law  term  of  the  latter 
court,  and  an  annual  sitting  of  the  U.  S.  district  court. 

///*/o;y/. — The  French  erected  here  a  fort  before  lfi;>i'i. 
and  named  it  Norombcga.  There  prevailed  in  the  sevcn- 
tcenth  century  a  belief  in  Europe  that  a  great  ami  flourish- 
ing Indian  city  railed  Xorombega  stood  near  this  point. 
Tho  name,  variously  spelled,  occurs  in  Milton's  "  Paradise 
Lost.'' in  Burton's  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  and  otbi-r 
works  of  that  time.  It  was  settled  in  ITd!'.  and  was  tbrn 
called  Kenduskeag.  Its  name  was  changed  to  Bangor  by 
Rev.  Seth  Noble,  in  honor  of  a  well-known  psalm-tune  of 
that  name.  In  17!ll  it  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  and  in 
1834  as  a  city.  Its  rapid  growth  since  that  time  has  been 


the  result  of  its  position,  which  combines  the  advantages 
of  a  noble  and  navigable  tidal  river  with  a  large  and 
constant  water-power.  It  has  also  in  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Penobseot  the  means  of  very  cheap  transportation 
of  logs  from  the  boundless  forests  of  Northern  Maine. 
These  advantages  made  it  for  a  long  time  the  greatest 
lumber-market  in  the  world,  and  even  now  but  one  or  two 
places  excel  it  in  the  amount  and  value  of  lumber  sawed 
ati'l  sbippcd. 

Banu'or  hail  bv  the  census  of  1800,  277  inhabitants;  in 
1SIO,  S50;  in  1820.  1221;  in  IS30,  28(18;  in  1840,8634; 
in  1850,  14,432;  in  1800,  1(1,408;  in  1870,18,296. 

B.  F.  TEFFT,  ED.  "NORTHERN  BORDER." 

Bangor,  a  township  of  Bay  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  3G06. 

Bangor,  a  township  and  village  of  Van  Buren  co., 
Mich.,  on  the  Chicago  and  Michigan  Lake  Shore  R.  R.,  27 
miles  N.  E.  of  St.  Joseph,  in  a  good  farming  and  fruit 
region.  The  village  has  an  iron-smelting  furnace,  an 
••  rvrlsior"  manufactory,  live  saw-mills,  two  hotels,  one 
weekly  paper,  a  union  school,  etc.  Pop.  of  township, 
1525.  C.  W.  (JILLETT,  ED.  "  JOURNAL." 

Bangor,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Franklin  co., 
N.  V..  on  the  Ugdensburg  and  Lake  Champlain  R.  R.,  55 
inilrs  10.  N.  K.  nt  Ogdcnsburg.  It  has  manufactories  of 
starch,  cheese,  and  hemlock  extract.  Pop.  of  township, 
2431. 

Bangor,  a  post-township  of  La  Crosse  co.,  Wis.  Pop. 
1151. 

Bango'rian  Con'troversy,  a  controversy  which  rose 
between  the  adherents  and  opponents  of  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority in  Great  Britain.  It  was  brought  about  by  a  ser- 
mon preached  before  (Jcorge  I.  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadlcy, 
bishop  of  Baugor.  (See  HOADLKY.) 

Bangs  (HUMAN),  a  Methodist  preacher,  born  in  Fair- 
field,  Conn.,  in  1700,  joined  the  New  York  Annual  Con- 
ference in  181.0.  lie  labored  effectively  in  the  pulpits  of 
his  denomination  in  New  York  and  Connecticut.  He  was 
one  of  the  principal  founders  of  the  Wesleyan  University 
at  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful 
preachers  of  Methodism.  Died  Nov.  2,  1869. 

Bangs  (NATHAN),  D.  D.,  a  Methodist  minister,  born  in 
Stratford,  Conn.,  May  2.  1778.  He  became  editor  of  the 
'•Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,"  and  president  of  the 
Wcsleyan  University  at  Middletown,  Conn.  He  wrote, 
atnon^  other  works,  a  "History  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church."  Died  May  3,  1862. 

Bangs  (WII.I.IAM  M'KKXDRKE),  son  of  Nathan  Bangs, 
was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1810,  graduated  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ohio  in  1829,  and  served  one  year  in  a  professor- 
ship in  Augusta  College,  Ky.  He  resigned  his  chair  there 
to  enter  the  itinerant  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  From  1831  to  his  death,  in  1852,  he  was  a  num- 
ber of  the  New  York  Conference.  He  was  some  time  prin- 
cipal of  the  Wesleyan  Academy  at  Wilbraham.  Mass.  He 
was  distinguished  by  his  culture  and  by  the  force  of  his 
controversial  writings. 

Ban'ialii'ka,  or  Banjaluka,  a  fortified  town  of  Eu- 
ropean Turkey,  in  l!o.<ni;i.  011  the  river  Verbas.  114  miles 
S.  \V.  of  Bosna-Serni.  It  has  numerous  mosques,  many 
bazaars,  a  manufactory  of  gunpowder,  hot  springs,  and 
Roman  antiquities.  Pop.  15,000. 

Baniya  (pronounced  in  India,  biin'e-ya),  less  correctly, 
Bitniyan  or  Banian,  a  word  used  in  Hindustan  to  de- 
note a  shopkeeper,  especially  a  dealer  in  grain,  but  also 
applied  to  the  wholesale  dealers  and  importers  of  Bombay, 
Snnit,  and  Cainbay,  carrying  on  a  trade  with  the  interior 
of  Asia  by  caravans  and  with  Africa  by  ships.  They  usu- 
ally belong  to  the  caste  called  Vaisyas,  and  strictly  abstain 
from  animal  food. 

Ba'nim  (JOHN),  an  Irish  novelist,  born  at  Kilkenny 
April  :'>,  1 798,  excelled  in  the  delineation  of  the  life  and 
character  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  He  published  in  1825 
'•Talcs  of  the  ll'llara  Family,"  which  was  very  popular. 
Among  bis  other  works  are  "The  Battle  of  the  Bovnc  " 
(1828).  "  The  Smuggler  "  ( ls:',l ).  and  ••  The  Mayor  of  Wind- 
gap."  Died  Aug.  1,  1842.  (See  P.  J.  MURRAY,  "Life  of 
•lohn  IJaniln,"  IS.">7.) 

Ban'ister,  a  township  of  Halifax  co.,  Va.     Pop.  3731. 

Banister  (village).     Sec  HALIFAX  CorRT-norsE. 

Baniwas,  a  tribe  of  South  American  Indians  living  on 
the  Ama/.on  and  the  Rio  Ni-irro.  A  vocabulary  of  their 
language  is  given  by  Alfred  Wallace  in  "A  Narrative  of 
Travels  on  the  Amazon  and  the  Rio  Negro"  (1853,  pp. 
521-511). 

Ban.jcrmas'sin,  or  Benjar-lffassen  (i.  e.  "tho 
river  of  plenty"),  the  name  of  a  river,  state,  and  town  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Borneo.  Owing  to  the  inundations  of  tho 
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rivrr,  lh«  town  is  completely  Imilt  »n  floating  logs,  held  by 
ropes.      It  has  ;i  considerable  trade  in  gold  dust,  pn 

,  birds'  nests,  wax,  rei-in,  rubber,  rattan  -,  pepper,  and 
-i. •"!  ..I  iniii v e  manufacture  and  excellent  quality.  Man\ 
of  thr  inhabitants  arc  Chinese,  ami  mo-f  of  tin-  trade  18 
with  ('liina.  Til"'  Dutch  government  is  tin-  dominant  power 
here.  Trade  is  obslructcd  by  a  bad  liar  at  the  mouth  nl' 
tin-  river.  I'op.  estimated  at  30,000. 

Hunk  [from  It.  Imnrn,  a  "bench"  or  "table, "on  which 
the  Venetian  money  changei •-  displayed  their  money).  In 
general,  blinks  urc  ere. lit  institutions  or  dealer-  in  ere. In-. 
The  exchanges  of  the  ni.Mleni  w.irl.l  are  barter.  eHeetod  by 
the  in.lireet  agency  of  the  credit  system,  an. I  hank-  ai.  1 
bankers  ale  its  machinery.  Metallie  money  and  its  rcpn- 
v.iititiie,  tho  circulating  note,  are  together  only  the 
email  change  of  trade,  employed  in  the  settlement  of 
halanees  and  iii  tin'  ^mailer  pun  'liases  and  payment*.  Tho 
operations  of  the  New  York  Clearing-house  are  a  good 
illustration  of  the  small  amount  of  money  required  in  tho 
"•ti.in  of  business;  its  exchanges  during  the  hist 
twenty-three  years  having  been  more  than  435,000  mil- 
lions, while  the  balances  paid  in  money  were  but  13,000 
millions,  or  about  I  per  cent,  only  of  tho  amount  of  the 
set  I  lements. 

The  earliest  banking  institution  in  Europe  was  the  Tiank 
of  Veniee,  founded  A.  D.  1171.  It  was  bnseil  upon  a  i 
loan  of  tho  republic,  [''tin. Is  deposited  in  it  could  not  bo 
withdrawn,  but  were  transferable  on  tho  books  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  ..un."  -in  this  respect  not  unlike  the  per- 
petual annuities  of  the  British  debt.  These  inscriptions 
of  credit  were  usually  at  a  premium  over  current  • 
which  were  worn  ami  clipped  and  were  of  various  countries 
an. I  values,  Except  in  so  far  ae  the  transfers  of  credit  on 
the  books  were  eonccrncd.thc  bank  was  only  a  fiscal  agent 
of  the  government.  It  continued  in  operation  until  1797, 
when  it  was  overthrown  by  the  Revolutionary  army  of 
France. 

The  Bank  of  Barcelona,  founded  in  1401,  is  said  to  havo 
been  the  first^bank  that  negotiated  foreign  bills  of  exchange. 
Jewish  money-dealers,  however,  are  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  the  invention  at  a  much  earlier  period. 

Tin-  Hank  of  tienoa  went  into  operation  in  1407.  For 
centuries  it  was  one  of  the  principal  banks  in  Europe.  It 
was  the  first  to  issue  circulating  notes,  which  were  nego- 
tiated or  passed  only  by  endorsement,  not  made  payable  to 
bearer.  It  is  not  known  whether  or  not  they  were  issued 
in  small  denominations.  They  were  probably  made  for 
considerable  amounts,  and  employed  only,  or  chiefly, .in 
large  transactions.  This  was  a  long  step  in  advance  of 
the  earlier  system  of  deposit  transfers,  which  was  also  em- 
ployed by  this  bank.  In  1800,  when  its  circulating  notes 
were  at  a  large  premium,  it  was  pillaged  by  the  French 
army,  and  thenceforth  ceased  to  perform  the  functions  of  a 
bank. 

The  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  established  in  the  year  1607, 
was  tho  earliest  considerable  institution  of  tho  kind  which 
looked  to  the  promotion  of  commerce.  Its  predecessors  of 
Veniee  and  Genoa  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  management 
of  state  finances.  It  was  plundered  by  the  French  army 
in  1794,  when  it  was  found  that,  with  the  reputation  of  50 
millions  of  dollars  in  its  vaults,  it  had  nothing,  its  capital 
having  been  loaned  to  the  States  General,  the  East  India 
<  '.>mpany,and  to  the  city  of  Amsterdam.  In  this  condition 
of  its  affairs  it  had  done  an  immense  business  during  the 
preceding  fifty  years. 

The  Bank  of'Hamburg,  established  in  1619,  was  a  bank 
of  deposit  and  circulation  based  upon  fine  silver  bars.  Tho 
deposits  were  confined  to  silver.  This  institution,  like 
nearly  all  those  of  the  time,  had,  as  a  principal  object,  tho 
protection  of  the  people  from  worn,  sweated,  clipped,  and 
plugged  coins,  and  from  coins  of  the  German  etnpire 
-c  Telly  reduced  in  standard  value.  The  remedy  was  that 
previously  adopted  l.y  the  Hank  of  Amsterdam — to  lock  up 
the  deha-cil  and  depreciated  coins,  and  circulate  the  credit 
granted  lor  them.  The  Hank  of  I!. .tier. lam  was  e.-lahlishcd 
in  1635.  and  that  ..I' Stockholm  in  IliSS.  but  there  was  noth- 
ing of  principle  in  them,  or  in  other  banks  in  Europe  or- 
ganized previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Hank  of 
England,  which  ditl'ered  materially  from  tho-c  here  briefly 
ikct  died.  The  Hanks  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  the  earliest  in 
Europe,  were  .-imply  fiscal  agencies  of  their  respective  gov- 
ernments. 

The  Bank  of  England  is  a  fiscal  agent,  but  is  also  devoted  to 
the  sc:  v  ice  'it  domc-l  i<-  and  foreign  com  me,  ': 

li-hed  ill  the  \e-ir  1 1'.'.1  I.  and  there  is  no  hall  kin;;  institution 
here  in  the  world  e.pial  to  il  in  the  management  of 
iiali..n:il  lin.'inc.'s.  Its  whole  capital,  which  ml  then 
JCI.200.IMMI.  and  is  now  i  1  t..">.".:'..IMMI.  was  and  is  per 
manelitly  loaned  to  the  government.  A  notable  e\enl  in 
ils  history  wa-  its  suspension  of  specie  payment  in  1797, 
which  continued  for  twenty-live  years.  Its  charter  ha- 


been  frequently  renewed,  and,  although  considered  u  per- 
petual, is  subject  to  amendment. 

Previous  to  the  pa--:igc  ..I  the  bank-charter  act  of  I*  1 1. 

ink  or  private'  person  could  i-«uc  hank  note-,  n 
In  the  condition  that  they  must  be  paiil  in  coin  on  demand. 
By  that  a.-t  the  Hank  of  England  was  divid.  d  n 
purlmeiii-      th.-  h.uik  and  the  issue  department.     The  hank 
department    is   as   private'  as   any    bank  ,    the 

department  is  an  office  of  the  slate.  The  bank  re- 
ceives from  the  state  office  1  •  pounds  iu  cur- 
rency, which  amount  is  loaned  or  i--.i.-,l  t,,  th,.  L. 
ment,  on  which  the  bank  reeei\cs  :;  percent,  intere-t.  The 
hank,  however,  pays  to  the  government  about  ill' 
annually  forlbi.-  privilege,  and  the  profit  to  the  hank  from 
this  source,  alter  deducting  the  expense  of  management, 
ia  estimated  at  only  about  £100,000  annually.  The  n»i<  s 
are  a  legal  tender  everywhere  except  in  payment*  by  the 
bank.  Hank  notes  in  excess  of  1  i  million  pounds  arc  fur 
iii-hed  by  the  issue  department  upon  the  gold  coin  and 
bullion  held  by  it;  which  amount  is  not  included  in  the  re- 
serves aij't  is  not  under  tho  control  of  the  bank.  In  is  17, 
in. I  1S66  tho  act  was  suspended,  and  the  bank  issued 
notes  without  holding  gold;  but  the  amount  issued  has 
only  once  exceeded  the  amount  required  by  the  bank  char- 
ter, and  then  the  excess  was  but  £800,000. 

The  bank  rate  of  interest  since  1865  has  varied  from  10 
to  2  per  cent.  Tho  average  rate  for  1866  was  7  per  cent. ; 
for  I87,'>,  3j  per  cent.;  for  the  ten  months  previous  to  Mar., 
1^77.  '1  per  cent,  lis  usual  dividends  arc  10  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Tho  total  issues  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  Nor. 
...  1*76,  were — Hank  of  England,  £28,2S1,9.'!8;  167  private 
and  joint  -lock  banks,  £  I,S24,9UO  ;  Scotland,  £7,015,743  ; 
Ireland.  £S,144,169;  total  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
ilVJ«o,7iO. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  joint-stock  banks  which  are 
not  banks  of  issue.  The  usual  dividends  of  the  London  and 
Westminster,  London  and  Joint-Stock,  London  and  County, 
and  tho  Union,  which  are  leading  joint-stock  banks,  are 
20  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  their  average  deposits  are 
about  twelve  times  tho  amount  of  their  capital. 

The  Ki-iiniimitl  of  July  1,  1876,  states  that  three  joint- 
stock  banks  in  England,  with  a  capital  of  £4,462,000,  hare 
392  branches. 

The  number  of  banks  in  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  on  Doc.  31,  1876,  was 
28;  capital,  62  millions  of  dollars  ;  loans,  134  millions; 
specie,  5  millions;  circulation,  20  millions;  deposits,  69 
millions. 

The  Bank  of  France  was  authorized  in  1800.    Since  180.1 
it  has  had  the  exclusive  privilege  in  Paris,  and  since  1857 
in  France,  of  issuing  notes  payable  on  demand.     The  bank 
in  Mar.,  1876,  had  74  branches  in  the  departments,  and  14 
others  were  in  course  of  organization.     Its  present  charter 
extends  to  the  year  1 897,  and  it  is  pledged  to  resume  specie 
payment-  on  Jan.  1,  1878.     During  the  revolution  of  1848 
i  it  was  authorized  to  suspend  specie  payments  and  its  notes 
were  made  a  legal  tender.     The  Bank  of  France  in  not  a 
fiscal  agent  of  the  government,  as  is  that  of  England.     It 
1  does  not  collect  or  disburse  the  revenues  of  the  exchequer, 
i  but  lends  to  it  largely  in  its  exigencies,  while  its  credits, 
j  in  the  form  of  circulating  notes  and  other   acceptance!, 
have  borne  the  government  safely  through  extraordinary 
.    During  the  late  war  with  Prussia,  which  continued 
for  ten  months  and  terminated  on  May  10,  I  *71,  it  rendered 
unexampled  service.     According  to  the  report  of  the  minis- 
ter of  finance  for  1873,  the  total  expenditures  arising  out  of 
the  war  to  that  date  were  9288  millions  of  francs,  or  (at  20 
cents   to  the   franc)  about   1857   millions   of  dollars— an 
amount  equal  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  war-debt  of  the 
I  niied  States.     When  the  war  began  the  circulation  of  the 
bank  was  251  millions  of  dollars,  and  its  specie  229  mil- 
lions, or  90  per  cent,  of  its  circulation.     In  June,  1871,  the 
capital  of  tho  bank  was  ,H6j  million  dollars,  it«  circulation 
IIL'  millions,  and  its  specie  110  millions,  or  about  - 
cent,  of  its  circulation.      In   Nov..    1873,   the  circulation 
icd   its   maximum,  and  was  614  millions,    while   its 
specie  had  increased  to  146  millions,  or  24  per  cent,  of  its 
i  circulation.     In   Dec..  1X71.  the  ratio  of  specie  to  circula- 
tion   wus   52   per  cent.,  and   in   Sept.,    1S75,   70  per  cent. 
Since  that  date  tho  amount  of  the  circulation  has  fluctuated. 
,og  on    HOT.  -.  lS7li,  ul  .')1J  millions,  and  on    I 

1x77,  Ht'.i:1,:1.  millions.    The  .-lock  "f  -| ie  has  risen  rapidly 

Dee..  1874.     On  Mar.  ::n.    l-7o.  the  bank  b.l  . 
millions  of  specie  (of  which   250   millions  wus   in 

uhilioti  and  ii/.  per  cent,  of  its 

depo.-ils  and  circulation.  In  1S77,  Feb.  L'J.  it  held  II1'. 
million-  of  -|ic"ic.  being  M*  per  cent,  of  its  circulation, 
which  was  ;>2S  millions.  The  increase  of  the  circulation 
from  July,  Ix7n.  to  Nov.,  Is  id  the 

^/.Inillions.     Th" 
from  Nov.,  1X7/..  to  Sept..  1>7J.  when  it  reached  its  lowest 
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point,  was  135  millions,  and  the  increase  in  specie  during  j 
the  same  period  was  179  millions. 

In  Aug.,  187(1,  the  bank  was  again  authorized  to  sus-  i 
pend  specie  payments  and  its  notes  were  made  a  legal 
ten.lcr.  hut  it  lias  nevertheless  since  then  paid  out  a  large 
amount  of  coin.  In  the  year  1875  it  paid  out  120  millions 
in  gold  and  90  millions  in  silver,  but  notwithstanding  this 
its  stock  of  coin  increased  more  than  07  millions.  Since 
the  declaration  of  war  the  bank  has  loaned  to  the  govern- 
ment in  various  forms  about  BOO  millions  of  dollars;  and 
during  the  whole  period  since  the  suspension  of  specie 

Eaymcnts  in  1870  the  notes  of  the  bank  have,  except  dur- 
ig  a  brief  period,  remained  at  par. 

The  first  organized  bank  in  the  United  States  had  it? 
origin  in  the  formation  of  a  banking  company  without 
charter,  which  was  proposed  in  a  resolution  passed  June 
17,  1780,  by  citizens  of  Philadelphia.  The  first  action  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales  looking  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  bank  was  taken  June  21,  1780,  in  reference  to 
this  proposed  association.  In  the  spring  of  1781,  Robert 
Morris,  then  superintendent  of  finance,  submitted  to  Con- 
gress a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  North 
America  at  Philadelphia ;  which  plan  was  approved,  and 
on  Dec.  31  following  a  perpetual  charter  was  granted  to 
that  institution.  The  bank  opened  for  business  on  Jan. 
2,  1782,  and  on  Apr.  1  following  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania granted  to  the  company  a  perpetual  charter, 
which,  though  repealed  in  1785,  was  subsequently  renewed 
from  time  to  time  to  the  date  of  its  last  charter,  on  Dec.  3, 
1854.  On  Feb.  7,  1784,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in- 
corporated the  Massachusetts  Bank.  The  Bank  of  New 
York  was  chartered  on  Mar.  21, 1791,  although  it  had  since 
1784  been  doing  business  under  "articles  of  association  " 
drawn  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  a  member  of  its 
first  board  of  directors.  All  of  the  above-named  institu- 
tions are  still  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  all  have  been 
converted  into  national  banks. 

The  plan  of  establishing  a  Bank  of  the  United  States 
originated  with  Alexander  Hamilton,  then  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  and  was  first  embodied  in  his  report  to  Congress 
on  Dec.  13,  1790.  The  capital  of  the  proposed  bank  was 
fixed  at  $10,000,000,  one-fourth  of  the  private  and  cor- 
porate subscriptions  to  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
three-fourths  in  United  States  stocks  bearing  6  per  cent, 
interest.  Two  millions,  to  be  subscribed  by  the  United 
States,  were  to  be  paid  in  ten  equal  annual  instalments  by 
loans  from  the  bank,  or,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  describes  the 
operation,  "  by  borrowing  with  one  hand  what  is  lent  with 
the  other."  This  plan  was  adopted  without  material  altera- 
tion by  Congress,  and  approved  by  Washington  Feb.  25, 
1791.  During  the  years  1796-1802  the  government  dis- 
posed of  its  stock  in  the  bank  at  a  considerable  profit,  2200 
shares  having  been  sold  in  the  last-mentioned  year  at  a 
premium  of  45  per  cent. 

On  Jan.  20,  1815,  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Secretary  Dallas,  a  bill  was  passed  reorganizing 
the  bank,  many  prominent  members  of  both  houses  who 
had  previously  voted  against  a  renewal  of  the  charter  now 
voting  in  its  favor.  Pros.  Madison  ten  days  later  returned 
the  bill  with  his  objections,  but  on  the  10th  of  Apr.,  1816, 
he  approved  a  bill  of  substantially  the  same  import:  and 
this  was  the  second  and  last  charter  of  the  bank  granted  by 
the  general  government.  The  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Dallas 
was  modelled  upon  the  charter  of  the  first  United  States 
Bank,  and  the  actof  incorporation,  as  finally  passed,  did  not 
differ  materially  from  the  plan  proposed  by  him.  The  char- 
ter was  limited  to  twenty  years,  expiring  on  Mar.  3,  1836. 
The  capital  was  fi  xcd  at  $35,000, 000,  seven  millions  of  which 
was  to  be  subscribed  by  the  government,  payable  in  coin 
or  in  stock  of  the  United  States  bearing  interest  at  5  per 
cent.,  and  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government. 

During  the  following  year  the  currency  was  greatly  de- 
preciated :  very  many  failures  of  State  banks,  corporations, 
and  individuals  had  occurred,  and  the  country  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  exhausting  effects  of  its  late  war.  In 
this  emergency  the  bank  attempted,  by  the  importation  of 
more  than  seven  millions  of  dollars  from  Europe,  at  a  cost 
of  half  a  million,  to  restore  soundness  to  the  currency  ;  but 
it  became  itself  embarrassed,  largely  through  the  misman- 
agement of  tile  branch  at  Baltimore,  and  was  in  danger  of 
absolute  failure.  Its  losses  were  reported  to  exceed  three 
millions  of  dollars;  but  the  bank,  as  well  as  the  business 
of  the  country,  eventually  recovered.  The  industries  of 
the  people  and  the  finances  of  the  government  prospered 
from  1820  to  1835.  In  this  interval  the  national  debt  was 
paid,  ami  the  stock  of  the  bank  rose  in  the  market  until  it 
commanded  a  premium  of  20  per  cent. 

Congress  having  refused  to  reeharter  the  bank,  a  hill  was 
introduced  in  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  to  charter  a 
State  bank,  to  be  called  the  United  States  Bank  ;  which 
bill  became  a  law  just  thirteen  days  before  the  expiration 


of  the  original  charter.  The  circulating  notes  and  the  de- 
posits of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  were  eventually 
paid  in  full,  and  the  accounts  of  the  assignees  were  finally 
settled  in  1856.  The  shares  of  the  bank  were  quoted  in 
1S37  at  125,  in  1839  at  111,  and  in  1S43,  after  its  failure, 
at  1(5  per  cent.  The  shareholders  received  no  returns  on 
their  stock  in  the  final  settlement,  the  whole  twenty-eight 
millions  invested  by  them  having  been  a  total  loss.  Tlie 
treasury  records  show  that  the  government  realized  a  profit 
of  SO, 0113,167  upon  its  investment  in  the  stock  of  the  bank. 
State  banks  were  organized  in  most  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  under  special  charters  obtained  from  their  several 
legislatures.  Many  of  the  States,  chiefly  Southern  and 
Western,  authorized  banking  corporations,  with  the  State 
as  part  or  sole  stockholder.  The  amount  of  currency 
issued  by  them  was  frequently  twice,  and  in  many  in- 

sl es  three  times,  the  amount  of  their  nominal  capital. 

These  charters  were  valuable,  and  the  State  legislatures 
wore  besieged  by  applicants  for  such  special  privileges. 
In  1S14  a  bill  was  passed,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  over  the 
second  veto  of  Gov.  Snyder  of  Pennsylvania,  authorizing 
forty-one  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  seventeen 
millions,  of  which  only  one-fifth  part  was  required  to  be 
paid  in.  Charters  of  banks  authorized  by  the  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Southern  States  in  some  instances  were  dis- 
Roscd  of  to  non-residents,  who  organized  banks  of  circu- 
ition  with  little  or  no  capital,  and  the  citizens  of  other 
remote  States  suffered  great  loss  from  the  worthlessness  of 
such  bank  issues.  The  charters  of  these  banks  were  in  the 
interest  of  individuals,  and  generally  of  the  friends  of  the 
dominant  political  party  in  the  legislature  which  granted 
them.  In  many  instances  they  were  corruptly  obtained. 
(iov.  Tompkins  of  New  York  in  the  year  IS  1 3,  under  au- 
thority of  a  clause  in  the  constitution  of  1777,  prorogued 
the  legislature  of  that  State,  assigning  as  one  of  the  rea- 
s'.ns  for  such  action  that  bank  applicants  had  used  or  at- 
tempted to  use  corrupt  means  to  secure  a  charter ;  and  a 
clause  was  inserted  in  the  constitution  of  1821  which 
required  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  legislature  to  the 
incorporation  of  a  moneyed  institution.  In  180-1  and  in 
1818  restraining  acts  were  passed  by  the  legislature  of  that 
State,  the  latter  of  which  provided  that  no  person  or  asso- 
ciation, unless  authorized  by  law,  should  open  an  office  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  deposits,  discounting  promissory 
notes,  or  issuing  circulation.  This  act  was  not  repealed 
until  the  year  1837.  Specie  payments  were  generally  sus- 

Cded  in  1814,  in  183",  and  in  1857,  but  many  of  the 
ks,  particularly  in  the  Western  and  Southern  States, 
which  were  authorized  to  issue  currency  without  security, 
and  without  such  judicious  restrictions  as  should  always 
accompany  legislation  of  this  kind,  were  in  a  continual 
state  of  suspension.  The  rates  of  exchange  between  the 
K:i>tern,  Southern,  and  Western  States  were  oppressive, 
and  the  losses  to  the  bill-holders  from  this  cause  were  esti- 
mated to  bo  not  less  than  5  per  cent,  annually  upon  the 
circulation,  and  to  equal  in  twenty  years  the  entire  amount 
of  circulation  outstanding. 

In  1813  a  movement  toward  a  reform  in  bank  currency 
began'in  Massachusetts.  This  system  was  more  fully  de- 
veloped in  1825,  when  five  Boston  banks  undertook  its 
management.  Its  exclusive  control  was  finally  assumed  by 
the  Suffolk  Bank,  which  association  compelled  the  redemp- 
tion at  par  in  Boston  of  the  notes  of  the  New  England 
banks  by  a  system  of  assorting  and  returning  the  notes  to 
the  place  of  issue;  and  its  operations  were  continued  down 
to  the  establishment  of  the  national  bank  system. 

In  1829,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  then  governor  of  New  York, 
recommended  a  "  safety-fund  "  system  as  affording  greater 
security  to  the  creditors  and  bill-holders  of  chartered 
banks  ;  and  during  that  year  a  bill  which  embodied  his 
recommendation  passed  the  legislature  and  became  a  law. 
The  system  continued  in  operation  for  nine  years,  and  its 
chief  features  were  subsequently  copied  by  the  State  of 
Ohio  and  other  States  of  the  Union. 

Suggestions  regarding  the  expediency  of  requiring 
security  to  be  given  for  bank  issues  were  made  by  financial 
writers  as  early  as  1815.  and  by  Mr.  (iallatin  in  1831.  The 
latter  proposed  that  existing  bank-notes  bo  taxed  out  of 
existence,  and  suggested  a  system  of  currency  which  should 
be  secured  by  stocks  and  real  estate.  The  system  of 
authori/in^  hanks  by  special  charter,  with  its  attendant 
evils,  continued,  however,  in  all  the  States  down  to  the 
pii^-.iL'c  bv  the  New  York  legislature  of  the  Free  Bank  act 
c.n  Apr.  is,  ls:;s.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  any 
number  of  persons  was  authorized  to  form  banking  assucia- 
tions,  upon  the  conditions  and  subject  to  the  liabilities 
specified  in  the  act.  The  law  originally  provided  for  the 
deposit  of  the  stocks  of  the  different  States  and  bonds  and 
mortgages  as  security  for  circulating  notes.  Previous  to 
the  year  1843  twenty -nine  of  these  banks,  with  an  aggro- 
gate  circulation  of  $1,233,374,  had  failed,  and  their  securi- 
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.iiirien!  tn  pay  but  7  I  per  rent.  '•!'  lilt-  eiri"ilation 
alone.  Lo-i-  t<>  lull  Jiol'l'T-  oeenrred  only  in  the  cases  of 
those  banks  which  hud  deposited  Stall'  Mo.-ks  other  limn 

thoM'of    N'.'IV    York.        'I'll.'     law    Wa«    SO  amended     ill     IM'.la- 

In  require  Ihal  at  lea-t  i. IN-  halfi.fr  -..  depo-iti  <l 

should  consist  iif  New  York  Slate  -toek-.  and  that  not  more 
than  i. in-  half  should  hi-  in  tin-  >toek<  of  tin-  I  D 
t  li..  seniri I ie-  ill  all  ease*  to  he,  or  to  he  made,  equal  to  a.  stock 
prndiii'in1.;  an  intere-t  of  li  JUT  rent.  JUT  aniniin.  ami  to  bo 
t  (Ken  at  a  rail'  not  abo\  e  tln-ir  par  \ alne.  and  at  not  more 
th:m  thi-ir  market  vnluc.  The  hank-  nerc  nn<h'r  tin-  super- 
i  i-ion  nl'  a  comniis.-ioiier  :>]i|niiiiii-<l  under  ihi>  Safety-Fund 
lirt  iinlil  Ihi'  year  IM:;,  in  which  year  they  were  required 
t  i  report  to  tin'  Stati-  comptroller  :  hut  in  1  s;,  1  tin-  present 
o Ilice  of  I  in  nk  superintendent  was  established.  In  I  s  111  a  law 
\va-  pa-^ed  requiring  th«'  bank^  nt'  \cw  York  to  ri-ilri'ln  Ihi'ir 
al  an  a^i 'liry  of  thi'  hank,  l-ithrr  in  Ni'W  Yurk  City. 
Albany,  or  Troy,  at.  oil"  half  nl'  1  per  I'l-nt.  discount.  This 

ill- it  "a-  reduced   iii   \*~  i]  to  one  fourth  of  1  per  cent. 

Alter  thr  pa«sai;e  of  this  art  two  of  (In-  principal  bunks  in 
the  city  of  New  York  inaugurated  a  plan  of  redemption 
siniihir  In  thr.  Suffolk  sy -tern.  The  notes  of  such  associa- 
tions as  kept  a  deposit  with  thi-m  were  returned  to  the 
banks  of  issue,  and  the  discount  of  one  fourth  of  1  per 
I'c'iit.  was  ilhi  Ird  between  the  redemption  agent  and  the 
•aiions  whose  notes  were  redeemed.  Those  banks 
uliich  did  not  provide  the  means  for  redemption  were 
fon-«'il  to  close  M;I  thrir  affairs. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  amounts  and  kinds  of 
paper  currency  outstanding  on  Aug  31,  1865,  when  the 
jiuhlic  debt  reached  its  maximum,  and  for  Jan.  1  of  each 
year  thereafter,  and  for  July  1  of  the  present  year  : 
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.Lin.  1,  IsiV, 

Jan.  1,  1*1;: 
.Inn.  1,  isiis...:.. 
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.Ian.  I.  ISTD 

Jan.  1,  I.H7I 

.Ian.  1.  1872 

Jan.  1,  1S7:I 

Jan.  1,  ISTI 

Jan.  1, 187S 

.Ian.  1,  1S7H 

Jan.  1, 1S77 

.Inly  1,  1S77 
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345.9 

.T,.;. 
357.5 

378.4 
882. 
871.8 
886.1 

1359.7 
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^fipi. 
403. 

221.7 

I.V.I.  1 

128. 

113. 
101. 

92.8 

84.4 


, 

7'.'.:i 
69.6 
65.5 
63.9 


•j.i :; 

28. 

•JS.7 

31. ii 

84.S 

39.8 

40. 

40.7 

45.7 

48.5 


l.V.I.:, 
I.".1.'.'.' 

109.1 


396.1 
098.1 
404.3 

IJ7. 
428.5 


46.4 

•I  1.1 

'_'.',.•; 
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In  tin1  year  IS:;L'  a  resolution  of  the  national  House  of 
lteprescntali\ c.s  required  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to 
compile  statistics  in  reference  to  banks  from  the  reports  of 
State  officials.  The  results,  although  the  best  that  were 
an  liiKiMi',  are  only  approximately  correct. 

Secretary  ('base,  in  his  annual  reports  for  1861  and  1862, 
reroninicnded  the  establishment  of  a  national  banking 
system. 

The  act  of  Congress  which  authorized  the  existing 
national  system  was  approved  on  Feb.  25, 186;),  but  this  law 
was  subsequently  superseded  by  the  act  of  June  3,  1864, 
which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank 
hnreau  in  the  treasury  department,  the  chief  officer  of  which 
is  the  comptroller  of  the  currency.  Under  this  act  national 
banks  may  be  organized  by  any  number  of  persons,  not 
less  than  five,  the  capital  in  any  instance  to  be  not  less 
than  SI 00. 000,  except  that  in  cities  containing  a  population 
not  exceeding  6000  banks  may  bo  established  with  a  capital 
of  not  less  than  $50,000.  The  capital  stock  in  cities  having 
11  population  of  50,000  must  not  be  less  than  $200,000.  Not 
less  than  one-third  of  the  capital  was  required  to  be  in- 
\c-teil  in  I  nitcil  States  bonds,  upon  which  circulating 
notes  may  !H-  issued  eijual  in  amount  to  90  per  cent,  of  the 
current  market  value,  but  not  exceeding  '.HI  per  nut.  of  the 
par  value  of  the  bonds  deposited;  the  notes  are  receivable 
at  par  in  the  I'nited  Stales  in  all  payment-  to  and  from 

the  government,  except  for  duties  on  imports,  interest  on 

the  publie   debt,  and   in   redemption   of  the  national  cur- 
rency.    On  .Mar.  3,  18R5,  an  act  was  parsed  providing  that 


hanking  association  should  pay  11  lax  of  H'  per  r.  nt. 
on  the   note-   of  any  pi"  hank  need  for  en 

lion  and  paid  out  by  them:  nhn-li  a-  I  had  I  hi-  effect  of  tax- 
MIL'  M.ite  l.ank  i-ircnlalion  out  ot  e\i  ^ 

'I'lie  national  bank  H<  •  i  mil- 

lions  of  cu  dilation  ;    w  hich   amount  wa-    inrreused  to  354 
millions  by  the  net  of    May    11.'.    ISn.      The  arl  ,,l    .Inn.    I'll, 
1  *7  1,  prov  ided  tor  the  depo-it   i,y  any    a--o.  ml  ion  of  lawful 
money  with  the  treasurer  in   -urn-   of  not  lei's  than  > 
and  the  withdrawal  of  a  proportionate  amount 

lep.i-it   as  security  for   its   eireulatin,'    note..      The  act 

..I   .Ian.  I  I,  1*7/1,  authorised  the  unlimited   i--i f  eireuhi- 

tini;  notes,  subject  to  the  f.-ti  irti..n- oi  ilnn  ••\i-riiiK  law, 
hut  made  it  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  trea-nrv  to 
retire  !i"_'al  tender  notes  to  the  extent  of  MI  per  cent,  of  the 
additional  national  bank-note-  isMied,  and  to  continue 
such  retirement  until  the  le^al-tender  note-  should  be  re- 
dii'-ed  to  300  millions.  The  greatest  amount  of  national 
bank  circulation  outstanding  at  any  one  time  wan  in  l><  .. 
1x71.  when  It  reaehed  s:!.,L'.  Ill  l.:',lti.  wbieh  was  5M.iilli.6S4 
less  than  the  amount  then  authorized  by  law.  Since  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  Jan.  14,  1875,  anil  up  to  July  1,  1>77, 
there  has  been  a  reduction  of  $.36,241,203  in  national  bank- 
notes, and  of  $22,235,608  in  legal-tender  notes,  the  total  re- 
duction  in  the  circulation  of  the  country  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  being  $58,476,871.  There  was  also  on 
July  1,  $l3,yHS,802  of  legal -tender  notes  on  deposit  with  the 
treasurer  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  national  bank-notes. 

The  National  Bank  act  required  that  the  national  banks 
in  the  city  of  New  York  should  hold  in  lawful  money  I'.'i  per 
cent,  of  their  deposits  and  eireulation  as  a  reserve  fund,  which 
fund  should  be  retained  in  theirown  vaults;  the  banks  in  other 
principal  or  redeeming  cities  to  hold  the  same  percentage 
of  reserve,  but  being  allowed  to  keep  one-half  of  this  re- 
serve in  cash  deposits  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Other 
banks  were  required  to  hold  a  reserve  of  15  per  cent., 
three-fifths  of  which  might  consist  of  balances  due  from 
approved  associations  in  the  redemption  cities.  The 
act  of  June  20,  1874,  repealed  the  provision  requiring  the 
national  banks  to  hold  a  reserve  on  their  circulation.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  amount  of  circulation,  net  de- 
posits, and  reserve  of  the  national  banks  in  the  whole 
country  at  the  dates  named  since  1870 : 


N«tlon»]  banki  In  the  United  SUM. 

DATBS. 

No. 
of 
tank*. 

Clrea- 

UtiOD. 

Vet 

depotiu. 

Specie. 

Other 
Uwful 
ntone;. 

Dae  from 
•lenu. 

Kmtln 

or  re- 
•erve. 

Mini.  .11. 

Hlllioni. 

Million!. 

Mlllloni. 

Million.. 

1-r.i-t. 

(let..  1S7I). 

1615 

-.-US 

5241.5 

14.5 

122.6 

66.3 

24! 

"       1S71. 

1767 

315.5 

636.7 

12.0 

i:n..-> 

86.9 

24.5 

"     1871. 

1919 

H  :  .:. 

619.8 

10.2 

119.0 

80.7 

•-"J.l 

Sept..  1K7:| 

1976 

339.1 

673.3 

19.9 

li:i.l 

96.1 

22.6 

2004 

:::::!  •_• 

716.5 

21.3 

1119.8 

83.8 

23.3 

"      1875.. 

2088 

318.4 

731.9 

8.1 

141.4 

--,  r, 

..._,.. 

"      1878- 

2089 

291.5 

705.5 

21.4 

128.0 

87.S 

•-•:!  7 

National  banks  are  authorized  to  loan  money  at  the  rate 
of  interest  allowed  by  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  they 
are  located.  When  no  rate  is  fixed  by  the  laws  of  the 
State,  the  banks  may  charge  7  per  cent.  Shareholders  are 
held  individually  liable,  equally  and  ratably,  for  all  debts 
of  the  association  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of  their  stock, 
in  addition  to  the  amount  invested  therein.  The  banks  are 
required,  before  the  declaration  of  a  dividend,  to  carry  one- 
tenth  part  of  their  net  profits  of  the  preceding  half  year  to 
a  surplus  fund  until  the  same  shall  amount  to  20  per  cent, 
of  the  capital ;  and  losses  and  bad  debts  must  be  deducted 
from  net  profits  before  any  dividend  is  declared.  In  1866 
the  surplus  of  the  banks  was  50  millions;  in  1868,  70  mil- 
lions; in  1872,  100  millions  :  and  in  1877,  130  millions. 
State  hanks  to  the  number  of  612  have  been  converted  into 
national  banks,  and  have  brought  with  them  into  the  sy«- 
tem  accumulated  profits  amounting  to  nearly  40  millions. 

The  following  table  exhibits,  by  geographical  divisions, 
the  ratio  to  capital,  and  to  capital  and  surplus,  of  the 
dividends  of  national  banks  for  the  lost  six  years,  and  the 
average  rates  for  the  whole  period : 


Dl 

rldendi 

toetpl 

t»l. 
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tid.nd 

i  loean 

lull* 

rarpli 

OL 

OlOORAPMICAL   DlVMtOH*. 

1871. 

IflTl. 

1-71. 

1875. 

187S. 

•I*- 

I8TO. 

isn. 

1871. 

isn. 

l-TI 

1S75. 

1ST*. 

Avar- 
•**• 

IV.  IM. 

I'r.  61 
111  II 

IV.  IM. 

9  9 

IV.  rt. 

HI  •• 

IV.  .'I. 

98 

<J7 

S  1 

Pr.  ct. 

'.1.7 

Pr.et 

8.4 

IV.  .-1. 

Pr.el. 
8.1 

Pr.ct. 
8.1 

7.6 

Pr.et. 

i;.7 

Pr.«. 

10.0 

9.9 

10.0 

10.1 

9.8 

9.8 

M 

M 

S.I 

7.-> 

7.C. 

7.7 

n  'i 

11  " 

103 

•  1  - 

')  1 

-  7 

10.0 

10.6 

9.6 

8.9 

9.0 

i  n  Stales  ami  Territories... 
I'nited  Slates  

m.:t 
10.2 

10.9 

10.2 

11.2 
10.2 

11.11 

111.3 

10.6 
9.9 

9.1 

9.9 

in.- 
9.4 

IM 

10.11 

8.5 

8.4 

8.3 

VI 

7  - 

8.6 
7.9 

8.1 
7.5 

8.7 
8.1 

A  re.-eiver  may  lie  appointed  by  the  comptroller  to  elo  e  '  whieh  shall  fail  t,.  keep  f I  its  lawful  money  reserve,  to 

up,  under  his  supervision,  the  affairs  of  any  national  bank      redeem   its    circulating   notes,  or  which  may  become  i 
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solvent.  From  the  date  of  the  organisation  of  the  national 
banking  system  to  .Ian.  1,  1*77.  fifty  Imnks  have  failed, 
with  an  Jiggri-gate  capital  of  10  millions,  amount  of  cn-di- 
tors'  claims  proved  17  millions,  and  dividends  paid  10 
millions,  while  the  total  loss  to  creditors  is  estimated  at  5 
millions.  There  has  boon  uo  loss  whatever  on  circulation. 
A  .«uit  may  be  brought  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  charter 
of  a  bank  if  the  directors  shall  knowingly  violate  tin-  l;nv  ; 
and  in  such  cases  they  may  be  held  liable  for  damages  in 
their  individual  capacity. 

There  arc  other  restrictions  in  the  law — such  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  prohibition  against  loaning  to  any  one  bor- 
rower of  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  capital  of  the  as- 
sociation, or  the  holding  of  any  real  estate  except  such  as 
is  required  for  banking  purposes,  or  the  granting  of  loans 
upon  the  security  of  the  stock  of  the  bank  or  upon  United 
;-l:iics  or  national  hank-notes. 

The  total  number  of  shares  of  national  bank  stock  on 
July  1,  1876,  was  C.f>li.V.C!l),  and  the  number  of  sharehold- 
ers was  208,480;  the  average  amount  of  stock  held  by 
each  shareholder  being  about  $3100.  Shareholders  of 
national  bank  stock  reside  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  in 
eleven  countries  or  provinces  of  this  continent  and  adja- 
cent islands,  and  in  twenty-five  countries  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa  and  the  islands  of  the  sea. 

The  banks  are  required  to  pay  annually  1  per  cent,  tax 
upon  their  circulation,  and  i  per  cent,  upon  their  average 
deposits  and  upon  their  average  capital  not  invested  in 
United  States  bonds.  The  total  amount  of  this  tax  to 
Jan.  1,  1877,  was  on  circulation,  $35,379,217 ;  deposits, 
$35,326,605:  capital,  $5,056,335  J  making  an  aggregate  of 


$::>, Till', OSS.  The  total  taxation,  national  and  State,  of 
the  national  banks,  for  the  ten  years  ending  in  1875,  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


A"  K  A  US. 

1'nplUl 
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United 
State*. 

State. 

Total. 

U.S. 

•StutL'. 

Total. 

Per 
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crlll. 

cent. 

cent. 

ism;.... 

$*10.S93.«.i 

$7.943,451 

$8.069,<08 

fli:  ni:i  •.-:> 

1.9 

2.0 

3.9 

1*67.... 

4rJ.KU4.666 

9,fi?5,607 

H.S13.127 

l^,:i:;*.7.;i      -J/J 

2.1 

4.3 

1MB.... 

4ai.ua.  wl 

9,4<io,6.V2 

8,To7,SM 
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2.1 

4.3 

1K69.... 

t]!u;i!»>i;ii 

10,081,244 

7,  '.".17,11% 

17.:i7s,:i40'l    2.4 

1.7 

4.1 

1870.... 

4'J!»,;(14.tMl 

10.190.6H2 

T,M5,e;s 

17,636,851 

2.4 

1.7 

4.1 

isn.... 

4:.l,!i'il,n:l 

10.M9.H9:, 

7,860,078 

1K,509,97:1 

2.4 

1.7 

4.1 

i«n.... 

l72,BM,9fig 

C.71KI.910 

8,:(4:l.77-J 

15.047  ,6*2 

1.4 

1.8 

B.i 

I87:t  — 

4M.77M1* 

7.004,646 

H,4!W.7IH 

16,504  ,3M 

1.4 

1.8 

3.2 

IBT4.... 

49:1,751,  679 

7,  ••:*;.  ns:i 

9.6i.!0.:{-.!ti 

lfi.K7fl.409  i    l.S 

2.0 

3.5 

1875  

;Ai,<*7.:m 

7,:il7..Ml 

i(i.ii.vi,rj3 

17,375,65311   1.5 

2.0 

3.5 

The  ratio  of  taxation,  State  and  national,  in  the  New 
England  States,  in  1874  anil  1875,  was  3  per  cent. ;  in  the 
Middle  States,  3.8  ]>er  cent.;  Southern  States,  1874,  2.8 
]>er  cent. — 1875,2.7  per  cent.;  Western  States,  1874,  3.5 
percent. — 1875,  3.9  per  cent.  The  rate  of  taxation  in 
Boston  for  187.3  was  3.3  per  cent.;  in  New  York,  5.1  prr 
cent. ;  Philadelphia,  2.8  per  cent. ;  Baltimore,  3.3  per  cent. ; 
and  in  Chicago,  4.8  per  cent. 

In  Oct.,  1804,  there  were  508  national  banks  in  opera- 
tion, with  a  capital  of  80  millions;  in  1865,  1513  banks, 
with  a  capital  of  3113  millions;  and  in  1807,  1642  banks, 
with  a  capital  of  421)  millions.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  number  and  resources  and  liabilities  of  the  na- 
tional banks  at  corresponding  dates  for  the  last  nine  years, 
and  for  Jan.  20,  1877  : 


Oct.  5, 

1868. 

Oct.  9, 
18B9. 

Oct.  8, 

1H70. 

Oct.  !, 
1871. 

Oct.  3, 

1872. 

Sept.  12, 
1873. 

Oct.  2, 
1ST*. 

Oct.  1, 
1875. 

Oct.  2, 
1876. 

Jan.  20, 

1*77. 

16(3 
banks. 

1617 

banks. 

Itll 

bunks. 

17B7 
banks. 

1919 

bunks. 

1976 
banks. 

2004 
banks. 

2087 

hanks. 

2089 
banks. 

MS.T 
banks. 

Resources. 

Millions. 

867.1 

Millions. 
682.9 

Millions. 
TI'UI 

Millions. 
831.6 

.Million,. 

8S7.2 

Mini.  .U.. 
944.2 

Millions. 
954.4 

Millions. 
984.7 

Millions. 

B81.S 

Million*. 
920.6 

340.5 

339.5 

340.6 

304.5 

3R2.0 

388.3 

383.3 

370.3 

337.2 

3:17.0 

Other  U.  S.  bonds  

74.2 

44.6 

37.7 

45.8 

27.6 

23.0 

28.0 

28.1 

47.8 

40.8 

'0.7 

22.2 

23.6 

24.5 

23.5 

2:1.7 

27.8 

33.5 

34.4 

31.8 

1101 

100.9 

1095 

143.2 

128.2 

149.5 

134.8 

141.7 

146.!) 

147.2 

22.7 

25.2 

27.5 

30.1 

32.3 

:i4.7 

38.1 

42.4 

4:!.l 

4:i.7 

14:)  2 

108.7 

91.6 

115.2 

125.0 

100.3 

109.7 

87.9 

100.0 

109.1 

12.1 

10.9 

12.6 

14.3 

15.8 

16.1 

18.5 

18.5 

15.9 

18.4 

925 

83.7 

772 

107.0 

102.1 

92.4 

80.0 

76.5 

84.2 

71.7 

18.0 

23.0 

18.5 

13.2 

10.2 

19.9 

21.2 

8.1 

21.4 

49.7 

6.7 

20.6 

42.8 

48.8 

29.2 

26.4 

Other  resources  

72.9 

55.6 

55.9 

41.2 

25.2 

17.3 

88.6 

38.7 

35.8 

15.1 

Totals  

1559.6 

1497.2 

1510.7 

1730.6 

1755.8 

1830.6 

1877.2 

1882.2 

1X27.2 

1818.1 

Liabilities. 

479  6 

491  0 

4938 

504  8 

499  8 

4936 

78  o 

86  ° 

94  1 

101  1 

110  3 

120  3 

1°9  0 

1344 

132  2 

1  30  2 

51  5 

53  0 

37  5 

093  7 

296  1 

317  4 

335  1 

3403 

:;:ii  '* 

31'*  1 

292  2 

2934 

6838 

679  4 

GOO  2 

672 

193  1 

118  9 

130  0 

171  9 

143  8 

173  0 

175  8 

1797 

179  8 

1802 

Other  liabilities  

5.9 

8.4 

8.5 

11.5 

11.5 

9.1 

11.8 

10.6 

10.5 

Totals  

1559.6 

1497.2 

1510.7 

1730.6 

I76B.8 

1830.6 

1K77.2 

1882.2 

1827.2 

1S1S.1 

National  banks  are  required  to  make  not  less  than  five 
reports  annually  to  the  comptroller  of  the  currency, 
showing  their  condition  ;  and  all  State  banks  and  private 
bankers  report  to  the  commissioner  of  internal  revenue 
semi-annually,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  the  amounts  of 
their  capital  and  deposits.  From  these  returns  the  fol- 
lowing table  has  been  compiled  by  the  comptroller  of  the 
currency,  showing  by  geographical  divisions  the  capital 


and  deposits  of  the  national  banks  for  May,  1876,  and  the 
average  capital  and  deposits  of  State  banks  and  private 
bankers  for  the  six  months  ending  May  31,  1876.  From 
this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  number  of  banks 
and  bankers  in  the  country  at  the  date  named  was  litio'.i, 
with  a  banking  capital  of  $720,012,806,  and  with  total  do- 
posits  of  $1,974,189,449. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS. 

National  banks. 

State  banks  and  private 
bankers. 

Savings  banks  with  and 
without  capital. 

Total. 

No. 

Capital. 

Deposits. 

No. 

Capital. 

Deposits. 

No. 

Capital. 

Deposits. 

No. 

Capital. 

Deposit!. 

New  England  States  

541 
629 
180 
739 

21)89 

Millions. 
168.1 
191.7 
33.3 

1117.'! 

Millions. 

117.7 
332.2 
33.3 
129.1 

135 
1256 
516 

1896 

3803 

Millions. 
11.7 
89.2 
35.7 
77.4 

Millions. 
23.0 
223.4 
44.9 
188.1 

437 

215 

7 
58 

Millions. 
0.2 
0.3 
0.4 
4.1 

Millions. 
41»l..~> 
B8R.7 
2.6 
76.0 

1113 

21110 
703 
2693 

Millions. 
180.0 
281.2 
69.4 
189.4 

Millions. 
560.8 
939..-1 
80.8 
393.2 

\\Y-i  .  Slates  and  Territories 
United  State's  

501.0 

r.12.3 

214.0 

480.0 

717 

5.0 

881.8 

6609 

720.0 

1974.1 

The  report  of  the  comptroller  of  the  currency  for  1875 
contains  an  historical  sketch  of  the  national  banking  system, 
and  tables  showing  the  condition  of  these  banks  yearly 
since  the  organization  of  the  system  ;  and  the  report  for 
1 876,  in  addition  to  the  usual  national  bank  statistics,  gives 
an  historical  sketch  of  the  two  Banks  of  the  United  Suites 
and  of  the  State  systems  of  banking,  together  with  tables 
showing  the  resources  and  liabilities  of  these  banks  liy 
geographical  divisions  and  by  States,  from  the  earliest,  ilatrs 
to  the  present  time,  so  far  as  they  could  be  obtained  from 
official  sources.  JOHN*  JAY  KN<>\. 

Btink'head  (JoiiN  PINK),  U.  S.  N,.  born  in  South  Caro- 
lina Aug.  3,  1821,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman 
Aug.  6.  1838.  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1844.  a 


lieutenant  in  1852.  a  commander  in  1862.  and  a  captain 
in  1866.  Died  at  Aden,  Arabia,  on  his  way  home  from  the 
East  Indies.  Apr.  27,  1869.  He  commanded  the  gunboat 
Pembina  at  the  battle  of  Port  Royal,  Nov.  7,  1861,  and 
during  the  subsequent  operations  on  the  coast  of  South 
Carolina;  commanded  ihe  Monitor  when  she  foundered  oft" 
Hiitteras  on  the  night  of  Dec.  31,  ISfi.'t.  and  displayed  ad- 
mirable coolness  on  that  trying  occasion.  Rear-Admiral 
Lee,  in  his  official  report  of  the  disaster,  says :  "  The  ves- 
sel filling  rapidly,  Commander  liankhead  ordered  the  men 
then  left  on  board  to  leave  in  the  Rhode  Island's  boat,  then 
cautiously  approaching,  as  the  sea  was  breaking  violently 
over  the  Monitor's  submerged  deck.  In  this  perilous  posi- 
tion Commander  Bankhead  held  a  boat's  painter  until  as 
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mni,t/  "ittd  rtirrif.      lie  (li'l  not  have 

his  vc.-s>  1  so  Ion.;  t  '!<>  ititviliiii^  towards  saving 

his  crew."     Ho  was  a  son  of  ti.-neral  James   liauUh.  -id, 

I!.  S.  A.  (Uffll   ISM).  1'.. \H.\I.I.  A.  I>Aitki:n,  V.  S.  N. 

Unnk-N'otfN,  Manufacture  of.     An  impoitan 

jl  ct   ill   making  1',!  .1  lift  count. 

I--]  :i  v  in  .£     It  >uM    b<-      u.-h  t  hat  the  public    ran    di.-'m 
gllisll    the   X  •IlllilM-   II 'il  i-   hy    il  -    -l!|.e|  i'.l  il  \    <.t    e \ceur  loll,  and 

III-  offioerl  of  the  bank   by  scent   peculiarities  of  ,:. 

1    ni:iin!y  by  the  use,  in  engraving, 

of  rare  ami  very  expensive  latin  s.     The  writing,  the  '  u> 
li!  in-:,  ami  ligiin  >mbin«d  u  t<>  rmidet  forgery 

ik  is  peculiar.  The  puner  also  is  of  pccu- 
liir  inanufa 'lure,  both  in  Europe  ana  America.  About 
L83T  fl  -  improvement  \vus  made  in  the  engraving  of 

bank-notes.  This  \vnt»  tin-  |>ruilu<-ti«n  of  designs  by  the 
iniil  and  <lii',  liy  mechanical  ].r« -sure.  invented  by  Jacob 
Perkins.  The  pattern  is  engraved  cm  u  soft  steel  plate, 
wlii  -li  is  then  hardened  to  transfer  the  pattern  liy  pressure 
i  i  i  rtml  roller,  on  which,  of  course,  the  pattern  is 

produced  in  relief.     The  roller  is  l!n-n   h:n-dene.l  to  repro- 
duce the  pattern  iii  the  plate  on  which  the  note  is  to  bo 
printed.    In  England  a  proeessof  lithographic t ran- ter  i-  cm- 
1.  (See  ENUIIAVINO,  BAXK-XOTK,  by  C.  L.  VAX  ZAMJT.) 

Bank'rupt  [Lat.  /<if».-ii«,  a  "bench,"  and  rvptiu, 
"broken"],  a  term  originally  applied  to  a  merchant  whose 
1"  i  li  or  eonnier  had  been  broken  by  reason  of  inability 
to  pay  his  debts.  In  its  popular  sense  the  word  is  now 
.  synonymous  with  iitKntveitt,  and  denotes  any  person 
unable  to  meet  his  liabilities.  In  England  its  legal  signi- 
fication is  well  defined.  It  embraces  only  traders,  or  per- 
sons whose  business  it  is  to  buy  and  sell  for  gain,  and  the 
various  statutes  wliirli  have  been  enacted  there  since  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  in  relation  to  bankrupts  have  been 
applicable  to  that  class  alone.  By  the  English  lawa  a  bank- 
rupt is  a  trader  who  has  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy. 
as  defined  by  statute.  A  trader  may  have  committed  an 
act  of  bankruptcy,  and  have  been  formally  adjudged  a 
bankrupt,  a-fid  yet  lie  entirely  solvent — that  is,  eventually 
able  to  pa.y  his  debts  in  full ;  and  he  may  be  wholly  unable 
to  pay  his  debts,  and  yet  have  committed  no  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy. A  bankrupt  was  at  first  regarded  as  an  offender 
against  the  law,  and  bankrupt  laws  were  intended  for  the 
lienetit  of  creditors.  But  at  present  they  are  founded  on 
the  interests  of  trade,  and  intended  to  be  beneficial  to 
both  debtor  and  creditor.  If  the  conduct  of  the  bankrupt 
has  been  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  consideration  of  the 
court,  ho  is  discharged  for  ever  from  all  debts  owing  by 
him  at  the  time  ho  became  a  bankrupt.  The  law  is  con- 
fine I  to  traders,  because  they  are  regarded  as  possessing 
peculiar  facilities  for  delaying  and  defrauding  creditors; 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  considered,  generally 
speaking,  the  only  class  subject  to  heavy  accidental  losses, 
and  to  an  inability  to  pay  their  debts  without  any  fault  on 
their  part.  The  above  statements  must  be  qualified  by 
the  results  of  the  statute  32  &  33  Viet.  c.  71,  taking  effect 
January  1,  1870.  For  the  details  of  this  act  see  IssoL- 

\  I.M   \  . 

In  the  U.  S.,  Congress  possesses  the  power,  under  the 
Constitution,  to  establish  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of 
bankruptcies.  Pursuant  to  this  power,  in  the  year  1800 
Congress  passed  a  In n krup '  law,  which  by  its  own  terms  wag 
limited  to  five  years,  but  it  was  repealed  in  1803.  This  law 
preserved  the  leading  features  of  the  English  laws  relating 
to  bankruptcy.  It  could  be  enforced  only  on  the  applica 
tion  of  creditors,  and  embraced  only  the  mercantile  class. 

In  the  year  1811  the  second  bankrupt  act  was  enacted 
by  Congress.  It  could  be  taken  advantage  of  by  all  per- 
sons whomsoever  residing  in  the  U.  S.  owing  debts  not 
contracted  in  a  fiduciary  capacity,  although  it  could  he  en- 
forced at  the  instance  of  creditors  only  against  merchants, 
hankers,  brokers,  factors,  and  underwriters.  This  extended 
exercise  of  the  power  over  the  subject  of  bankruptcy  was 
violently  oppose!  as  unconstitutional,  on  the  ground  that 
Congress  was  confined  to  the  well-reeogni/,ed  meaning  of 

the  lerin  bankruptcies  as  understood  in  the  English  < 1 1- 

whon  the  Constitution  was  formed.  The  law  was  repealed 
in  Mar.,  1843, 

But   h;    .1   l    approved  Mar.  2,    ISf.r,  Congress  passed    a 
third  bankrupt   law.  even   more  general  in   its  scope  than 
the  preceding.      I'nder  it  any  person  residing  in  th.'  I  .  S. 
and   "uing   debts  h»  the   amount    of  S.'JIHI   can.  on   his  own 
application  showing  his  inability  to  pav  his  debts   in  full, 
•  s  desire  to  surrender  his  property  for  the  benefit  of 
hi     ,  ,  i  di.  >i  <.  ta\e  :i  Ivanl.ige  of  I  he   act  and    be  d, -dared  a 
nipt.      So  n  debior  owing   a   specified   amount. 
I  to  become  a  bankrupt  upon  the  application  of  cred- 
itors  if  he   has  committed   any  of  certain    otl'enccs   or  acts 
speciiied  in  the  statute.      Tiie   bankrupt,  alter  the  di-trilut- 
tion  of  his  property  amounting  to  a  fixed  per  oeutage  of 


bin  debts,  obtains  a  discharge  from  all  bii  indebtedness 
•  :it  'he  i  .  ,„  was  tiled,  except  in  cer- 

tain In 

The  distinguish  :  i  a  bankrupt  act  i- the  suin- 

•  . peril  ,  and 

among   his   creditors  in  proportion  to  their  claims.     The 

I,  and 

nil    legal    pr -i  diii':-.  except    Buchanan 

the  Mat.it-.  d.     It  is  against  ilo    polioj    "t  the 

bankrupt    law    to    allow    the    debtor,    in 
bankruptcy,  to  give  preference  to  one  creditor  o\er  an- 
other.    All   such  pretei.-nei  s  art.  void,  and  an  attempt  to 
'hem  i-  ..I   itself  an  act  of  bankruptcy. 

The  various  States  also  possess  the  power  to  pass  bank- 
rupt laws,  but  no  Stale  lumkriipl  or  insolvent  law  can  im- 
pair the  iibliuiiion-  of  contracts.     Hence  ihi\ 
lease  a  debtor  from  obligations  incurred  bel.n.  ••  .   passage 
of  such  law,  nor  act  upon  the  rights  of  < 
States.     And  when  Congress  sees  fit  to  exercise  the  p.>»cr 
over  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  granted  it   l>\    il,<    - 
stitution,  the  State  laws  on  the  same  subject  are  suspi  t 
On  the  repeal    of  the  Congressional  law  the   State  laws 
would  revive.     The  power  of  Congress  over  the  subj. 
plenary,  and  its  law  may  affect  existing  debts  as  well  a* 
those  which  are  contracted  after  its  enactment. 

The  judicial  business  in  bankruptcy  is  in  the  main 
transacted  by  the  district  court  of  the  U.  8.,  with  officers 
called  registers  to  conduct  the  administrative  or  non-con- 
ii.-icd  business.  The  estate  is  managed  by  an  assignee, 
who  acts  as  a  trustee,  and  is  accountable  to  the  court  re- 
ferred tO.  T.  W.  DttllillT. 

Banks,  a  county  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  Georgia.  Area, 
280  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  sources  of  Broad 
River.  .The  surface  is  hilly  or  uneven.  Indian  corn  is  an 
important  crop.  Some  rice  and  cotton  ia  raised.  Capital, 
Homer.  Pop.  4973. 

Banks,  a  township  of  Faycttc  co.,  Ia.     Pop.  223. 

Banks,  a  township  of  Antrim  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  504. 

Banks,  a  township  of  Carbon  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  3982. 

Banks,  a  township  of  Indiana  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  747. 

Banks,  a  township  of  Upshur  co.,  West  \  a.     P.  1272. 

Banks  (NATIIAMKI.  PRKNTISS),  a  statesman  and  gen- 
eral, born  at  Waltham.  Mass.,  Jan.  :{0,  Islli.  He  learned 
the  trade  of  a  machinist,  afterwards  studied  law,  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  as  a  Democrat  in  1819,  and  was 
chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  18J1.  Having  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
national  Congress  in  1852,  he  was  separated  from  the 
Democratic  party  by  his  opposition  to  the  extension  of 
slavery,  and  in  18J4  was  returned  to  Congress  by  the 
Republicans,  and  Know-Nothings.  In  Feb.,  185C,  after 
an  exciting  contest  which  occupied  two  months,  he  was 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  on  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty-third  ballot.  He  was  elected  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  Nov.,  18J7,  for  one  year,  and  was  re- 
elected  in  1858  and  ISo!).  In  May,  18C1,  ho  was  ap- 
pointed a  major-general  of  volunteers,  and  soon  obtained 
the  command  of  an  army  on  the  Potomac.  Having  gained 
some  advantage  at  Winchester  in  Mar.,  18G2,  he  pursued 
the  enemy  to  Harrisonburg.  On  the  21th  of  May  he  was 
attacked  by  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  retread  >1  rapidly 
to  the  Potomac.  In  Dec.,  1862,  ho  succeeded  Heneral 
Butler  as  commander  of  the  department  of  the  Gulf. 
About  the  end  of  May,  1863,  he  invested  Port  Hudson, 
which  was  taken  with  about  6000  prisoners.  July  9.  In 
the  spring  of  1864  he  conducted  an  expedition  up  the  Red 
Uivcr,  in  which  Hear  Admiral  Porter  co-operated  with  the 
gunboats.  He  ascended  above  Grand  Ecore.  After  sev- 
eral battles  at  Pleasant  Hill  (April  9)  and  other  places, 
being  pressed  by  superior  numbers,  he  retreated  towards 
New  Orleans,  and  was  relieved  from  the  command  in  May, 
He  was  chosen  a  member  of  Congress  by  the  Re- 
publicans of  Massachusetts  in  1864,  in  1  -  .  and 
in  IS7U.  Ho  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  for- 
eign relations  in  the  fortieth  and  forty-first  Congresses. 

Banks  (Sir  JOSEPH).  LI,.D.,  F.R.S.,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish naturalist,  born  in  London  Jan.  I.  IT-l.'t,  inherited  an 
easy  fortune.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  which  ho 
quitted  in  1763,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  1766,  and  sailed  with  Captain  Cook  in  his  voyage 
round  the  world  in  1768.  He  returned  in  1771  with  rich 
collections  of  plants,  animals,  ete.  In  1777  he  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Rural  Society,  over  which  he  presided 
ibrty-two  years.  He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  naturalists 
and  scientific  men.  who  under  his  auspices  performed  ser 
eral  voyages  of  discovery.  The  colony  of  Botany  Bay 
owed  its  origin  mainly  to  him.  He  contributed  memoirs 
to  the  "  l'hil.i-i<|diical  Transaction  "  and  other  publica- 
tions. Died  June  19,  J820.  (See  Ci.  VIEH.  "  Eulogy  on  Sir 
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J.  Banks,"  1821 ;  DUNCAN,  "  Short  Account  of  the  Life  of 
Sir  J.  Banks,"  1821.) 

Banks  (IiiriiAni>),  M.  D.     Sec  APPENDIX. 

Hanks  (THOMAS),  the  first  great  English  sculptor,  born 
at  Lambeth  lire.  '22,  1735.  lie  gained  tlio  gold  medal  of 
(lie  Royal  Academy  in  1770,  and  wont  to  Rome  in  1772. 
Ho  remained  for  several  years  in  Home,  and  produced 
there  •' Caractacns  pleading  before  Claudius,"  and  an  ad- 
mirable statue  of  "  Psycho  and  the  Butterfly,"  which'  was 
purchased  by  Catharine  II.  of  Russia.  Among  hi  '  mas- 
terpieces is  the  "  Mourning  Achilles."  lie  oxen-lied  in  im- 
aginative works,  lie  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy. Died  Feb.  2,  1^05. 

Bank'sia,  a  genus  of  Australian  shrubs  and  trees  of 
the  ord'T  Proteaera1  (named  in  honor  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks), 
hue  hard  dry  leaves,  and  an  umbellate  arrangement  of 
branches,  which  bear  near  the  extremities  oblong  heads  of 
numerous  flowers.  One  species  (liunktia  yrandia)  grows 
to  a  height  of  fifty  feet. 

Banks,  Savings.    Sec  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

Bank,  The,  a  port  of  entry  of  Albert  co.,  Now  Bruns- 
wick, on  the  Shcpody  Kiver,  82  miles  N.  E.  of  St.  John. 
Coal  is  found  in  the  vicinity. 

Ban'nack  City,  or  Bannock  City,  a  mining-town, 
capital  of  Beaver  Head  co.,  Mon.,  is  on  or  near  the  Jeffer- 
son Fork  of  the  Missouri  Kiver,  about  50  mihs  \V.  of  Vir- 
ginia City.  Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  this  vicinity. 
Tlie  name  is  derived  from  the  Bannack  tribe  of  Indians, 
who  are  now  much  reduced  in  numbers. 

Ban'natyne  Club,  a  literary  elub  deriving  its  name 
from  George  Bannatyne,  who  was  born  in  Scotland  about 
l.'ilj.  lie  compiled  a  collection  of  manuscripts  called 
"  Corpus  Poetieum  Scotorum."  This  club  was  founded  at 
Edinburgh  in  182.".  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  its  design  being  to 
promote  the  knowledge  of  Scottish  history  and  antiqui- 
ties, and  to  print  rare  works  which  tend  to  illustrate  those 
subjects.  The  club  originally  consisted  of  thirty -one  mem- 
bers, and  gradually  increased  to  one  hundred,  to  which 
number  it  was  finally  limited. 

Ban'neker  (BENJAMIN),  a  negro  mathematician,  born 
in  Maryland  Nov.  9,  1731.  He  was  the  author  of  an  alma- 
nac (1792  sqq.),  of  which  a  copy  was  sent  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson to  the  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at*  Paris. 
Banneker  assisted  in  laying  out  Washington  City  and  run- 
ning the  boundary-lines  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Died 
at  Baltimore  in  Oct.,  1806. 

Ban'ner  [Fr.  banni^re;  It.  bnndie'ra ;  Sp.  bnnde'ra;  so 
called,  probably,  because  it  was  bound  to  the  flag-staff:  it 
is  doubtless  from  the  same  root  as  the  German  Hand,  a 
"  ribbon  "],  a  military  ensign  or  flag ;  the  standard  of  a  prince 
or  state.  Banners  have  been  used  in  all  ages  and  all  coun- 
tries for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  movements  of  armies. 
The  banner  of  the  ancient  Komans  was  a  square  piece  of 
drapery  suspended  from  a  transverse  bar  and  supported  on 
a  staff.  It  was  marked  by  the  figure  of  an  eagle  and  the 
initials  S.  P.  Q.  K. — Senatus  Popnlnsque  Jlomaiuu.  After 
Constantino  became  a  patron  of  the  Christian  religion  the 
Roman  banners  displayed  the  cross  as  the  national  em- 
blem, and  took  the  name  of  labantm.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  new  forms  of  banners  were  adopted.  From  the  banner 
royal,  which  bore  the  national  emblem,  to  the  pennon  of  the 
knight  or  the  small  streamer  attached  to  a  lance,  there  was 
a  regular  subordination.  No  one  except  a  person  of  high 
rank  was  permitted  to  use  the  square  banner.  Bishops  and 
abbots  had  the  privilege  of  displaying  banners  in  religious 
processions.  Soldiers  and  patriots  are  warmly  attached  to 
the  banner  or  flag  of  their  country  as  a  symbol  of  nation- 
ality and  as  a  visible  sign  of  the  national  unity  and  life. 

Banner,  a  township  of  Fulton  co.,  111.     Pop.  1104. 

Ban'ncret,  a  title  formerly  given  to  a  soldier  for  some 
heroic  action.  The  banneret  was  higher  in  rank  flian  a 
Itnight,  and  was  so  called  because  he  had  the  privilege  of 
displaying  a  square  banner.  When  a  knight  was  pnimnird 
to  the  rank  of  banneret  the  points  of  his  pennon  were  cut 
off,  and  it  was  thus  converted  into  a  square  form.  The  first 
English  banneret  was  created  by  Edward  I.,  and  the  last 
was  Capt.  John  Smith,  who  rescued  the  banner  of  Charles 
I.  at  the  battle  of  Edgchill. 

Ban'nister,  a  township  of  Pittsylvania  co.,  Va.  Pop. 
3317. 

Bannister  (HENRY),  D.  D.,  born  Oct.  5,  1812,  at  Con- 
way,  .Mass.,  graduated  at  the  Wcsleyan  University,  Conn., 
in  1836,  studied  at  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  was 
principal  of  the  Methodist  academy  at  Cazenovia  for  sumo 
years,  and  in  1836  was  appointed  professor  of  excgetical 
theology  in  the  Harrctt  Biblical  Institute  at  Evanston,  III. 
He  is  author  of  several  able  published  sermons,  addresses, 
and  reviews. 


Bannister  (WILLIAM  B.),  born  in  Brookfield,  Mass., 
Nov.  8,  1783,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  17H7,  was  a  suc- 
cessful lawyer  and  merchant,  and  a  distinguished  friend  of 
learning,  lie  married  Miss  Grant,  a  celebrated  teacher  of 
Ipswich.  Died  at  Newburyport,  .Mass..  July  1,  1853,  leav- 
ing SH), 000  to  various  charitable  institutions. 

Ban'nockburn,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Stirling,  on  the  Bannock  rivulet,  :;  miles  S.  of  Stirling. 
It  was  the  scene  of  a  famous  and  complete  victory  gained 
by  Robert  Bruce  over  the  English  army,  led  by  the  king 
Edward  II.,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1I114.  The  English  lost 
about  30,000  men.  Here  are  important  manufactures  of 
woollens,  especially  tartans  and  carpets.  Pop.  about  2(100. 

Bannock  City.     See  BANNAI  K  CITY  and  IDAHO  CITV. 

Banns  (or  Bans)  of  Marriage  [for  etymology  ECC 
BAN],  a  public  notice  of  an  intended  marriage,  given  in  a 
church  or  other  place  prescribed  by  law.  The  law  of  Eng- 
land requires  that  all  banns  of  matrimony  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  an  audible  manner,  according  to  the  iu!,;ic  pre- 
fixed to  the  marriage  service  in  the  Book  of  Common  1'rayer, 
upon  three  Sundays  preceding  the  ceremony.  This  rubric 
is  in  the  following  terms:  "  J  publish  the  banns  of  mar- 
riage between  A,  of  ,  anil  li,  of .  If  any  of  you 

know  cause  or  just  impediment  why  these  persons  should 
not  be  joined  together  in  holy  matrimony,  ye  arc  to  o 
it."  The  English  law,  however,  dispenses  with  this  pre- 
liminary publication  if  the  parties  obtain  a  license  from  a 
person  authorized  to  grant  it.  The  custom  of  banns  has 
been  abolished  in  most  of  the  U.  S.  The  practice  was  first 
directed  in  the  times  of  the  Fathers,  was  enacted  afterwards 
by  Odo,  bishop  of  Paris,  about  Il7fi,  placed  in  the  canon 
law  in  1200  by  the  Synod  of  Westminster,  and  prescribed 
for  the  whole  Latin  Church  by  the  Council  of  Lateran  in 
1215.  It  is  still  required  by  the  canon  law  of  England  and 
Roman  Catholic  countries. 

Bantam',  an  old  town  of  Java,  on  the  N.  coast,  44  miles 
W.  of  Batavia.  It  was  formerly  a  large  city  and  gn  at 
entrepot  of  trade,  but  on  account  of  the  unhealthy  el:; 
is  at  present  almost  deserted.  In  the  fifteenth  cenlury  it 
was  the  chief  town  of  a  powerful  Mohammedan  empire  of 
the  same  name,  which  at  one  time  even  compr'uid  ti:e 
southern  part  of  Sumatra  and  the  W.  coast  of  Borneo.  In 
llis:i  the  sultan  of  Bantam  became  a  vassal  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the 
Dutch  took  possession  of  the  sultanate.  The  town  is.  in 
lat.  6°  2'  S.,  Ion.  106°  50'  E. 

Ban'tam  Fowl,  a  variety  of  the  common  fowl,  first 
brought  from  the  Indies,  and  supposed  to  derive  its  name 
from  Bantam,  Java.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  small  size 
and  its  courage.  There  are  many  sub-varieties,  most  of 
which  have  the  logs  feathered. 

Ban'teng'  (Ktm  or  Ilibox  buntnitf,  or  Jlnn'toifi  Suiidrt'- 
icus),  a  species  of  ox,  a  native  of  Java  and  Borneo,  v.hi,  h 
in  color,  shape,  horns,  and  want  of  dewlap  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  the  gaur  of  India.  It  lias  short  !i;:ir,  slender 
limbs,  and  a  sharp  muz/.le.  Though  extremely  wild,  it  is 
often  domesticated  by  the  natives,  and  becomes  a  very  ser- 
viceablo  animal. 

Baii'tingism,  a  regimen  for  the  reduction  of  corpu- 
lence :  so  called  after  an  English  gentleman  named  Banting, 
who  introduced  it  as  the  result  of  his  own  experience.  It 
consists  essentially  in  the  avoidance  of  food  containing  fatty 
matter,  and  of  materials  which  may  make  fat  in  the  bo.1 
starch  and  sugar.  Lean  meat  predominates  in  this  diet ; 
vegetables  are  almost  excluded;  butter,  milk,  sugar,  and 
malt  liquors  arc  prohibited.  With  active  exercise  this 
method  is  often  successful  in  reducing  excessive  weight. 

Ban'try,  EARLS  or,  and  Viscounts  Berehaven  (1816), 
Viscounts  Bantry  (1800),  Barons  Bantry  (1707.  in  the  Irish 
peerage),  a  noble  family  of  Great  Britain. — WILLIAM  Ilr.N- 
HY  HAI:K  HKDCKS  WJIITK.  the  third  earl,  was  born  Nov.  10, 
1801,  and  succeeded  his  brother  in  1868. 

Bantry  Bay,  a  deep  inlet  in  the  S.  of  Ireland,  in  Cork 
county,  is  25  miles  long  and  from  3  to  5  miles  wide.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  Europe,  aflording  safe  and  com- 
modious anchorage  for  ships  of  all  sizes.  The  coast  of  the 
bay  is  high  and  rocky,  consisting  of  Devonian  strata,  and 
exhibits  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  island.  Near  the 
entrance  of  this  bay  occurred  a  naval  action  between  the 
English  and  French  in  1689. 

Banvard'  (JOSEPH),  D.  D.,  born  in  New  York  City  in 
1810,  has  held  many  prominent  pastorates  in  the  Baptist 
denomination,  and  is  the  author  of  numerous  Sunday-school 
Question-books  and  other  works,  chiefly  talcs  and  histories 
for  the  young. 

Banx'ring  (Tupni'a),  a  genus  of  insectivorous  quad- 
rupeds, natives  of  Sumatra,  India,  Borneo,  etc.;  they  climb 
tries  with  agility,  like  lemurs  and  squirrels.  They  have 
an  elongated  muzzle  and  a  long  bushy  tail. 
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Banyan  Tree. 


(his  tree,  the  bark  of  which  is  esteemed  as  a  tonic  by  Hin- 
doo  physicians.  The  nliove  illustration  may  servo  to  give 
ono  an  idea  of  a  vigorous  an<l  comparatively  young  banyan 
In  very  old  trees  many  of  the  stems  often  become 
almost  or  quite  as  largo  as  the  original  trunk. 

Banyan,  a  township  of  Jefferson  eo.,  Ark.     Pop.  615. 

linn/,  the  name  of  one  of  the  finest  Benedictine 
abbeys  known  in  history,  is  situated  in  Bavaria  in  the 
inirist  of  a  beautiful  landscape.  The  monks  of  this  abbey 
were  noted  for  their  learning  and  humane  spirit.  It  was 
founded  iu  !«.")!<.  The  convent  was  abolished  in  1802,  and 
is  now  the  summer  residence  of  the  princes  of  Bavaria. 
Here  is  a  museum  which  is  especially  rich  iu  petrifactions. 

Baobab.     See  ADAN.-.OMA. 

Baour-Lormiau  (PmuiiE  MARIE  FRANCOIS  Lons), 
a  French  poet  of  the  first  empire,  born  Mar.  4,  177(1, 
translator  of  Tas.so  and  O— ',:tn,  ;md  author  of  many  trage- 
dies in  the  severely  (.-lassie  style,  which  were  greatly  ad- 
mired in  their  time.  Dird  ls.)7. 

Hiiph'omet,  a  mysterious  symbol  of  the  Knight  Temp- 
lars, was  a  small  human  liguro  cutout  of  stone,  having  two 
he  i. Is  male  and  female.  It  was  environed  with  serpents 
and  astrological  attributes,  and  marked  with  inscriptions, 
mostly  in  Arabic.  The  word  is  supposed  to  bo  a  corrup- 
tion of  Mohammed  or  Mahomet  (called  by  the  Portuguese, 
Bafoma),  to  whose  religion  the  Templars  were  suspected 
of  leaning.  Others  derive  it  from  Ba<(>;/  Mijreut,  the  "bath 
of  wisdom,"  a  reputed  name  of  the  Gnostic  baptism,  often 
called  iu  old  writings  "baphomotic  baptism.  Quite  a 
number  of  baphonetl  are  preserved  iu  Kuropcan  arelue- 
ological  collect  ions. 

Bap'tism  [Lat.  linptt'a'ma;   Or.  8<£>rn<rfia,  from  (3airTi'£u, 

to  ••  li.i  i ii ;/«"],  the  act  of  initiating  a  person,  by  the  appli- 

;i  of  water,  into  the  visible  Church  of  Christ.     (See 

1!  U'TISTS. 

Bap'tist  Church,  a  township  of  Cabarrus  co..  N.  C. 

Pop.  lii:!:>. 

Bap'tistery  [Gr.  /3airTi<7TTJpio»'],  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  tho  tank  or  vessel  in  which  the  ordinance  of  baptism 

is  adminis?! -.  .-'I  ;    -•  i  ieiimcs  to  a  portion  of  a  church  in, 
which  the  ceremony  of  baptism  is  performed,  or  a  separate 
building  erected  near  the  church  for  the  performance  of 
Hint  rite.    These  buildings  were  cither  octagonal,  polygonal, 
or  circular.     The  ba|iti-tcry  of  l;!on>n  •(>,  among  the 
celebrated,  is  an  octagonal  structure  about  I  mi  feet   in  di- 
ameter, standing  in  du<c  proximity  to  tho  cathedral.     It 
:inil  white  tnarl'Ie.     The  most  remarkable 
Ira  I  n  rrs  of  this  baptistery  are  the  magnificent  bronze  doors, 
:icd  with   bas-reliefs  by  Ghihcrti  anil  others.     In  the 
MDtn    "i'    HUill    of    these    building-     erected    for    bap1 
purposes  is  a  tank,  which  is  often  of  considerable  propor- 

*  Probably  di  rived  from  tho  Sanscrit  rfintfi  (pronounced 
in  Henuali.  a  "grove"  IT  '• ! hick. -i."  a  tingle  banyan  tn  . 
forming  a  «mve  ror  thicket  i  til'  itself. 
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1.  They  maintain  that  immersion  i<  an  essential  condi- 
•  i  \alid  baptluo— appealing,  in  support  ot 

lion,  I  !.  word  £aim'<u  u- 
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of  tho  New  Testament   were  adm 
ural  significance  of  the  rite  as  a  burial  wiib  i  ' 
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apostles  and  the  early  churches.     All  pleas  for 
tion  of  the  rite  on  tho  ground  of  iiulilVerence  or  • 
they  meet  by  insisting  on   the  duty  of  literal  conip 
with  the  precepts  and  example  of  Christ,  and  the  import- 
ance of  maintaining  the  emblematical  significance  of  the 
rite. 

2.  They  maintain  that  a  visible  Church  should  be  com- 
posed of  such  only,  and  that  such  only  should  be  admitted 
to  baptism,  as  give  credible  evidence  of  i  IT; — in 

who  would  make  the  Church  ci,',  iminous 
will)  a  state  or  states,  and  those  who  would  include  in  the 
Church  the  unrcgenerate  members  of  Christian  households. 
These  views  also  they  profess  to  derive  from  the  Iscv 
tamcnt,  and  enforce  them  on  the  ground  of  reason  and 
common  sense.  They  were  tho  first  anem.>  the  various 
sects  of  modern  Christendom  to  insist  on  "a  spiritual 
church-members!  in;"  and  it  is  largely  through  thiir  in- 
fluence that  that  idea  has  gained  such  wide  acceptance  in 
this  country,  and  is  gradually  spreading  ilinui-i.nnt  Ku- 
rope.  (See  CUKTIR'S  "  Progress  of  Baptist  Principles.") 

3.  They  maintain  that,  professed    believers  only  should 
receive  baptism.     This  position  is  a  natural  sequence  of 
their   view  of  tho  spiritual   nature  of  tho   Church   ul.cn 
coupled  with  the  almost  universally  cnnccdcit  doctrine  that 
baptism  is  the  initiatory  rite  of  the  Church.     They  | 
however,   to  tho  baptisms  of  the   New   Testament  as   by 
explicit    statement   or  fair  inference   the   baptism   < 
lievers;    and   insist  that  the  baptism  of  an   unconscious 
infant,    either   on    the    responsibility   of  the   Church,  tho 
State,  or  the  religious  household,  is  a  violation  of  the  rights 
of  the  individual  conscience,  which  should,  in  their  opinion, 
"give  account  of  itself  unto  (iod"  in  all  matters  of  relig- 
ious  faith    and    practice.     They   maintain,  in   short,  that 
all  the  Christian   ordinances  arc  acts  of  faith,  requiring 
the  conscious  consent  of  the  subject.     In  reply  to  argu- 
ments drawn  from  the  mention  of  the  baptism  of  households 
in  the  New  Testament,  they  reply  that  they  would  cheer- 
fully baptize  such  households  as  that  of  S:i  pi  an  is  bap- 
tized by  Paul  (which  is  described  as  "tho  first-fruits  of 
Achaia,  and    addicted  to  the  ministry  of  tho  saints"),  or 
the    household   of  the    Philippian  jailer,   of   which    it    is 
explicitly  affirmed  that  they  were  all  believers;  ami  point 
to  the  large  number  of  believing  households  in  membership 
with    Baptist   churches   to  show  that  household  baptism 
does  not  necessarily  imply  infant  baptism. 

•i.  They  maintain  that  there  should  be  no  organic  con- 
nection between  the  Church  and  the  State;  and,  further, 
that  each  individual  church  (by  which  they  nml<  r.-tand, 
"a  body  of  baptized  believers,  with  its  pastor  and  deacons, 
covenanted  together  for  religious  worship  and  religious 
work")  should  be  absolutely  independent  of  any  other 
body,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  political,  being  accountable 
for  its  doctrines  and  practices  only  to  (he  -real  ll<ad  of 
the  Church.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  though  Baptist 
churches  are  frequently  grouped  together  in  "associa- 
tions," and  tho  "associations"  of  a  State  are  further 
combined  in  "general  associations"  or  ven- 

tions,"  though  Baptists  frequently  call  "councils"  for  tho 
recognition  of  churches,  the  ordination  of  min;-tc  rs,  and 
the  adjustment  of  difficulties,  "associations,"  "conven- 
tions," and  "councils"  have  with  them  no  ecclesiastical 
authority  v. !.  at  that  with  which  tho  Christian 

comitv  of  those  constituting  them  invests  them,  and  the 
moral  weight  which  their  conclusions  carry. 

In  view  of  the  facts  just  stated,  the  substantial  homo- 
geneity in  doctrine  and  practice  of  a  body  of  Chri 
which  embraces,  in  the  I'.  S.  alone,  mure  than  1  ,.~i(IO,000 
communicants,  may  be  a  matter  of  surprise :  and  that 
surprise  will  be  enhanced  when  it  i-  uinler.-tood  that  the 
1  have  no  ant  hnrita'ivc  creeds  or  symbols,  but 
afipeal,  in  support  of  doctrine  or  practice,  directly  to  the 
word  of  God.  This  homogeneity  (as  complete  as  that 
whieli  i  '.  dennmiiiat  inn  M'  I'liri-!  lans  |  is  attrib- 

uted by  the  Baptists  to  tho  fact  that  members  enter  their 
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churches  consciously  .adopting  a  coherent,  self-consistent, 
and  scriptural  system  of  Christian  truth. 

It  is  to  reinforce  their  utterances  in  behalf  of  a  spiritual 
church-membership  and  allegiance  iu  religious  matters  to 
Christ  alone,  by  an  acted  protest  to  what  they  believe  to 
bo  a  departure  from  the  apostolic  conception  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  that  the  Baptists  take  a  position  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Lord's  Supper  similar  to  that  taken  by  the 
Episcopalians  with  reference  to  ministers  not  episcopally 
ordained.  While  cordially  co-operating  with  other  religious 
denominations  in  all  forms  of  moral  and  religious  activity, 
they  decline  to  invite  them  to  participation  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  taking  the  ground  that  there  is  an  obvious  and 
necessary  distinction  between  Christian  fellowship  and 
church  fellowship.  Their  position  with  reference  to  this 
matter  is,  briefly  stated,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  an  ordi- 
nance designed  by  Christ  for  his  churches,  and  entn,;(ri| 
to  their  care;  that  baptism  is  the  initiatory  rite  of  the 
Christian  Church;  that  valid  baptism  involves  the  immer- 
sion of  a  professed  believer.  In  the  first  two  particulars 
they  agree  with  most  Christian  sects;  and  hence  arc 
accustomed  to  claim  that  they  do  not  practise  "close 
communion,"  but  close  baptism;  that  most  of  the  other 
Christian  sects  are  no  more  willing  than  they  to  invite  to 
the  Lord's  Supper  those  whom  they  do  not  conscientiously 
regard  as  baptized. 

In  1815,  Robert  Hall  (one  of  the  most  gifted  and  influen- 
tial Baptist  ministers  of  England)  published  a  treatise  on 
the  "  Terms  of  Communion,"  in  which  he  endeavored  to 
satisfy  himself  and  others  that  baptism  was  not  a  pre- 
requisite to  communion.  His  general  conclusion  has  been 
accepted  by  many  who  reject  the  premise  from  which  alone 
a  Baptist  could  logically  derive  it;  and  since  his  day  most 
of  the  Baptists  of  England,  and  a  few  in  America,  have 
been  "open  communiouists." 

.History.— The  name  "  Baptists  '*  has  been  borne  by  the 
denomination  whom  it  now  designates  only  about  200 
years.  It  was  given  to  them,  as  is  supposed,  either  dur- 
ing the  Commonwealth  in  England  or  shortly  afterwards. 
The  name  by  which  they  were  known  previous  to  the 
Commonwealth  was  Anabaptist,  and  the  same  name  in  a 
German  translation,  " Wiedertaufer,"  had  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years  before  been  applied  to  the  predecessors  of 
English  Baptists  in  Switzerland  and  Germany.  But  as 
in  Switzerland,  Germany,  Moravia,  and  Holland  these 
Christians  had  from  the  first  denied  the  appropriateness 
of  the  name  "Wiedertaufer"  (Rebaptizer),  so  in  Eng- 
land their  first  recorded  Confession  of  Faith  (A.  D.  1G44) 
is  said  to  be  of  "churches  of  Christ  in  London  which  are 
commonly  (but  unjustly)  called  Anabaptists."  In  this 
historical  sketch  the  name  Baptist  will  be  used  to  designate 
the  German  "Wiedertaufer,"  the  Dutch  "  Doopsgezinden," 
and  English  "Anabaptists"  and  "  Baptists,"  without  in- 
tending by  the  name  to  assert  a  perfect  similarity  between 
them  in  all  things.  The  German  "Anabaptists"  (see  ar- 
ticle ANABAPTISTS)  more  frequently  practised  pouring 
than  immersion;  and  the  same  statement  may  be  made 
(see  below)  respecting  the  Dutch  "  Mennonitcs."  These 
bodies  of  Christians  agreed  with  our  modern  Baptists, 
however,  in  admitting  only  professed  believers  to  baptism, 
and  in  maintaining  the  independence  of  a  gospel  Church 
of  ecclesiastical  or  political  control.  They  are,  in  some 
sense,  the  progenitors  of  the  Baptists  of  to-day,  though 
the  historical  connection  between  the  two  cannot  be  easily 
traced. 

Over  the  continental  Baptists  of  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation has  hung  a  cloud  of  misrepresentation  for  three 
centuries.  The  Peasant  War  (1526)  and  the  Muuster  Re- 
bellion (1535)  have  been  laid  at  their  door.  That  there 
were  some  renegade  Baptists  at  Munster  no  one  would  deny, 
as  tfyere  were  more  renegade  Lutherans.  But  Baptists  were 
no  more  responsible  for  that  rebellion  and  its  results  than 
English  missionaries  were  responsible  for  the  Sepoy  rebel- 
lion, or  than  Baptists  of  America  are  now  responsible  for 
Mormonism  because  Joseph  Smith  was  a  renegade  Baptist 
and  Mormons  practise  immersion.  With  respect  to  the 
Peasant  War,  Miinzer,  its  leader,  never  was  a  Baptist,  and  ' 
never  acted  in  concert  with  Baptists.  In  proof  of  this  the 
letter  of  Baptist  ministers  of  Switzerland  (dated  Oct.,  1524) 
is  still  preserved  at  St.  Gall,  in  which,  while  they  express 
sympathy  with  some  of  his  views  (i.e.  rejection  of  the 
mass  and  infant  baptism),  they  rebuke  him  for  taking  the 
sword.  In  the  discussions  with  Zwingle  before  1525,  the 
Baptists  of  Switzerland  had  maintained  the  view  held  by 
many  of  their  descendants  in  Europe,  that  Christians  had 
no  right  to  use  arms  for  self-defence  or  the  defence  of  the 
land  ;  and  this  view  was  maintained  by  the  Swiss  and 
German  Baptists  at  their  convention  at  Schleitheim,  near 
Schaffhausen,  Sept.,  1527. 

The  Baptists  in  the  earliest  years  of  the  Reformation 
consisted  of  the  poor  and  obscure.  The -persecutions  of 


centuries  had  taught  them  concealment.  After  1522  there 
was  in  Switzerland  a  band  of  scholars  who  had  been  con- 
verted by  means  of  these  obscure  men,  and  who  literally 
gave  their  lives  for  the  defence  of  the  faith.  Balthazar 
Hubmaier  had  been  pro-rector  of  the  University  of  Ingold- 
studt,  and  was  said  by  Eck  to  be  the  most  eloquent  man  in 
Europe;  Conrad  G rebel  was  the  scion  of  a  noble  house, 
and  one  of  the  first  scholars  of  Vienna  and  Paris;  Felix 
Mantz  as  a  Hebraist  occupied  a  hiyh  rank;  Johann  Denk 
and  Ludwig  lletzcr  made  a  translation  of  tho  Prophets 
that  compelled  the  praise  of  their  enemies.  These  were 
tho  men  whoso  names  appear  most  frequently  in  the  con- 
flict which  Zwingle  provoked  with  the  Baptists.  There  is 
not  one  of  them  who  before  becoming  a  Baptist  was  not 
the  friend  and  associate  of  Zwingle  and  his  fellow-workers. 
Baptists,  Zwinglmns,  and  Lutherans  agreed,  in  substance, 
in  holding  tho  doctrines  of  justification  by  faith  and  rc- 
gem'ralion  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  they  differed  most  widely 
in  their  view  of  the  connection  of  these  doctrines  with  the 
doctrine  of  tho  Church.  Luther  and  Zwingle,  though 
preaching  tho  great  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  hesi- 
tated to  institute  radical  changes  either  in  the  constitution 
or  tho  worship  of  the  Church.  While  they  both  in  tho 
earlier  part  of  their  work  asserted  that  the  Church  should 
consist  only  of  believers,  and  should  be  independent  of  the 
state,  they  both  very  soon  came  to  consider  the  whole  state 
Christian,  and  gave  all  power  over  the  Church  into  the 
hands  of  the  civil  government,  and  infractions  of  the 
ecclesiastical  laws,  passed  by  the  states  for  the  protection 
of  the  Lutheran  and  Zwinglian  reformations,  were  pun- 
ished by  fine,  imprisonment,  and  death,  with  their  ap- 
proval. Baptists,  on  the  contrary,  held  that  the  only 
churches  spoken  of  in  tho  New  Testament  are  churches 
of  believers,  and  claimed  that  to  bring  in  as  members  of  a 
Church  those  who  give  no  evidence  of  regeneration  is  to 
institute  a  practice  for  which  there  is  not  the  least  scrip- 
tural warrant,  and  to  subvert  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Reformation  itself. 

The  claims  of  Baptists  were — frecdcmi  to  form  churches 
which  should  bo  separate  from  tho  world,  to  exercise  church- 
discipline  over  their  members,  and  to  have  the  entire  con- 
trol of  their  own  ecclesiastical  affairs  without  interference 
of  the  state.  As  citizens  they  declared  that  they  owed 
dutiful  obedience  to  tho  state  in  all  things  not  in  conflict 
with  God's  laws,  but  the  state  had  no  right  to  compel  to 
any  religious  faith  or  to  punish  men  for  their  faith.  By 
this  position,  which  they  held  most  firmly,  they  stood  not 
only  in  antagonism  to  the  Reformers,  but  to  the  states 
which  had  passed  laws  to  enforce  the  Reformed  views,  and 
hence  arose  the  cry  which  pursued  them  for  three  hundred 
years,  of  being  both  heretics  and  rebels. 

The  liberty  of  private  judgment,  which  both  Luther  and 
Zwingle  claimed  in  their  discussions  with  Romanists,  they 
were  unwilling  to  grant  to  Baptists,  and  Protestant  and 
Romanist  joined  hands  in  persecuting  them  unto  death. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  writers  that  the  Baptists  of  the 
period  of  the  Reformation  were  wild  and  fanatical,  and 
that  Menno  Simons  of  Holland  (A.  D.  1536-61)  fir^t  intro- 
duced order  and  milder  views  among  them.  The  writings 
of  Grebel,  Denk,  Hetzer,  Hubmaier,  the  confessions' of 
Baptists  before  the  Protestant  inquisitors  of  Switzerland — • 
all  given  before  1530 — disprove  the  assertion.  F;in;;ti.-ism 
cannot  be  justly  charged  upon  the  early  Baptists  of  Switz- 
erland. 

How  furious  the  persecution  was  against  Baptists  from 
1525  to  1530  may  be  learned  from  the  fact  that  within 
these  years  all  the  great  leaders  had  been  either  killed  or 
banished  from  Switzerland,  from  what  is  now  Elsa.-^s,  Baden, 
Wiirtemberg,  and  Germany,  and  churehe?,  many  of  them 
of  large  membership,  were  dispersed  by  fire  and  sword. 

Hubmaier,  during  the  two  years  of  his  banishment  from 
Switzerland,  under  the  protection  of  the  counts  of  Liechten- 
stein at  Nicolsburg,  been  mo  the  apostle  of  Moravia,  and 
soon  that  land  was  filled  with  Baptists,  and  made  tho  refuge 
>f  Baptists  fleeing  from  other  countries  where  the  perseeu- 
ion  was  more  severe.  For  a  hundred  years  great  numbers 
of  the  Swiss  braved  the  loss  of  their  goods,  and  the  long 
journey  through  hostile  territory,  and  the  price  set  upon 
heir  heads  by  the  Bavarian  dukes,  to  reach  Moravia, 
where  they  might  enjoy  some  little  religious  freedom. 
From  Moravia  they  sent  out  their  missionaries  to  all  parts 
of  Germany,  the  Tyrol,  and  Switzerland,  to  Hungary, 
Silesia;  and  Poland.  The  Romish  historians  say  that  these 
missionaries  were  very  successful  in  their  efforts  "  to  delude 
the  people."  The  "  Chronicle"  of  the  Moravian  brethren 
in  manuscript  in  the  town-library  of  Hamburg,  the  lately 
discovered  complete  works  of  Hubmaier,  and  Rycdeman's 
"Account,"  set  before  us  the  scriptural  views  and  the 
steadfastness  of  these  Moravian  Baptists. 

Until  1 531-32,  Baptists  had  been  most  numerous  in 
Switzerland,  in  Southern  Germany,  the  Tyrol,  Austria,  and 
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MMI-IIV  ia:  alh-r  this  dale  they  appear  in  hir^"-  numbers  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  ill  tin-  <  odcriHg  the  Baltic 

up  In  the  boundary  of  Kil-sia.  When  Ihev  lii-i  a|ip,and 
in  the  Netherlands  cannot  be  decided.  Ypoij  and  ]>tTinuut 
say  Ana  baptists  v\  Q  l  lit-  ai  eh  i  vi  -  i.l  ' .  niui  [i 

gen.  e\pi  11,-d  in    I."il7.      I'm!,--,,]-  van    tiiister.-ee   I//- 
I ;<,•//'/"['•> >!''>•.  \M|.   i\.,   ::IM    1.:1\~   i.t'   t  :es  or 

tfouwfauldl  Baptists:  "They  are  peculiar  to  the  .Nclli'T- 
lands,  and  a'-e  older  tii;in  the  KelMimation,  and  JMII-I  ih>  ie 

lore  t'\  MO1  !>'•  eMiii,.imded  with  Iln-  Protestantism  of 

the  sixteenth  century,  tor  it  can  lie  shown  that  the  origin 

<>l    tin'   Baptists   roadie.-,   nuirh   farther  buck  and  is  more 

venerable.  .  .  .  'file  history  of  tin-  Netherlands  Baptists, 

particularly  nt  lir.il.  is  written  in  blood  and  team.      I  n- 

!Lcl\  confounded  with  the  fanatical  party  at  MUnster, 

wen-    persecuted    iii    tin-    most    horrible    manner   by 

Ca  t  liMii 's  ,MMi   i I  ':it holies.     Their  Church  has  gi 

Hir. 1 1  ho -i  afmurtjn  1,0- the  cause  of  Christ.  The  doctrines 
ftf  baptism  iinil  of  oaths  raised  up  between  them  Mini  their 
opponent  walls  of  division  as  high  a;*  those  between  the 
defenders  ami  opponents  of  the  mass." 

The  Netherlands  were  the  inheritance  of  Charles  V., 
vvii  Ic  iii  (Jemiany  he  was  emperor  only  by  election,  and 
the  local  government  was  largely  in  other  hands.  This 
nts  for  tlie  (inference  in  the  means  used  by  him  in 
•  i_:  I'M  Information.  In  (Jcrmaiiy.  till  l.'lii.  ho  tem- 
porized, but  in  the  Netherlands  he  opposed  fire  and  sword 
to  (he  spread  of  the  new  doctrines.  The  history  of  the 
h;  iMJc  eoniest  here  between  the  Protestants  and  Roman- 
of  the  most  glorious  in  the  history  of  the 
Church.  Kong  before  Menno,  who  is  commonly  regarded 
a-  the  founder  "I  the  Netherlands  baptists,  was  converted 
MOM  a  Baptist.  Itaptists  were  found  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  were  united  in  churches  from  the  borders  of 
l''ran-c  to  the  northern  bounds  of  Friesland,  and  proved 
1  M  death  in  the  maintenance  of  their  principles. 
In  l.i^r,  at  The  Hague,  the  daughter  of  Weynken  Olacs  of 
Mouickendam  was  strangled  and  burnt;  also  Jan  Walen 
and  two  companions  at  Haarlem.  In  I.">:i2,  Kraen  of  Har- 
/en-vvoudc,  his  wife,  and  two  others,  were  put  to  death  at 
Haarlem.  In  the  same  year  nine  citizens  of  Amsterdam 
suffered  martyrdom  at  The  Hague.  Between  the  Baptists 
of  the  Netherlands  and  those  in  the  Rhine  Provinces  and 
in  Switzerland  there  was  an  intimate  union.  In  the 
writings  of  Menno  and  Philips  we  tind  the  same  views 
iiiv'  Scripture  doctrines  which  were  held  by  the 
Swiss  Baptists  in  l.il'l.  Their  church-government  was  the 
same,  and  they  also  agreed  with  respect  to  the  unlawful- 
ness of  taking  an  oath  or  hearing  arms  or  accepting  civil 
olli  -e.  The  .Moravian  "Chronicle"  and  the  Dutch  martyr- 
ologies  include-  the  Swisa,  German,  and  Netherlands  Bap- 
tis's  as  brethren  together  in  their  witness  for  the  truth  of 

Th-  Baptists  in  the  Netherlands  have  been  fora  long 

ti generally  termed   Mennonites,  from    Menno,  one  of 

their  chief  teachers.  Menno  Simons  was  a  priest  in  the 
II  >iiiin  Catholic'  Chare!]  in  Friesland,  who  underwent  a 
:  •  of  religious  opinions  and  preached  evangelical  doc- 
trines (though,  as  ho  afterwards  asserted,  without  a  change 
of  heart)  while  still  a  priest.  Influenced  by  the  courageous 
martyrdom  of  a  young  Baptist,  he  examined  and  espoused 
U.ip'isf  principles,  though  ho  did  not  openly  avow  them 
until  lj:!7,  when  the  revolt  at  Minister  hail  led  him  to 
realize  that  his  influence  ought  to  be  felt  as  a  Baptist  on 
i  of  order  and  humanity.  From  that  time  till  his 
death  (1  jlil )  he  labored  fearlessly  and  incessantly  (though 
a  price  was  set  upon  his  head)  to  disseminate  the  princi- 
ples which  he  had  adopted  ;  and  with  such  pre-eminent 
success  as  to  give  his  name  to  the  Netherlands  Baptists. 
The  minis, cr  of  no  particular  congregation,  Menno's  life 
was  spent  in  travelling  through  the  countries  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Kibe,  from  Cologne  to  hietliind.  It  is  a 
great  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  he  was  their  only 
prominent  man  at  this  time.  He  has  left  his  impress  upon 
iiis  people  bj-  means  of  his  writings,  as  well  as  his  fearless 

and   unceasing  labor.-,   but    there    were  others   who    st I 

with  him  in  the  front  rank  as  ministers.  Dirk  Philips 
found  Iiis  field  of  activity  mostly  in  Prussia  and  the  lands 
bordering  the  Baltic,  and  Leenert  Bouwens  was  the  apostle 
of  Friesland.  Philips,  like  Menno.  was  a  writer  as  well  as 
a  preacher  and  worker,  and  has  left  his  interpretation  of 
Baptist  belief  in  his  works,  l.eenert  liouwens  deserves  to 
be  remembered  for  his  marvellous  exertions  and  almost 
unparalleled  success  in  winning  souls  to  (iml.  His  diary 
is  siill  prc-crved.  and  reaches  from  l.i.il  to  l.i7S,  in  which 
latter  year  he  died.  When  we  remember  that  these  years 

nr vered    by    the    inhuman    decrees    of   Charles   V.  and 

Philip  II.  against  the  Baptists,  that  during  a  portion  of 
these  years  Alva  ruled  in  the  Netherlands,  that  a  price  was 
set  MII  Bon  wen's  he  a,  I.  and  ev  cry  one  in  the  laud  ordered  MII 
pain  of  death  to  arrest  him  if  found,  it  is  little  short  of  the 
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incredible  that  he  should  have  during  all  these  years  been 

-teadily   at  work,  and    -hould    hav. 

persons   as    the   Iruit  of   his    labors;   yet    the   places 

and  the    persons  Hhiilli.  he    baptized    an     ,-,t    ,|,,,,,,   v, 

much  particularity  th.it  there  seems  to  be  no  room  fur 
dMiibting  tlie  truthfulness  of  the  recoid. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that    men    like   Menno,    Philips,  and 
Bouwens.  who  sought  only  to  conform  their  fait '. 
the  word  of  Hod,  and  to  gain  other-  i,,  i|,<-  same  living  ! 
should  be  stung  into  strong  expressions  again 
and  Protestant  preachers,  w  ho  urged  on.  with  all  the  argu- 
ments in  their  uower,,the  civil  authority  to  take  the  lives 
of  Baptists?     Like  their  brethren  11  .m.pi-,  they 

sought  only  freedom  to  servo  God  according  to  their  under- 
iing  of  the  Scriptures,  while  they  acknowledged  their 

full  duty  of   obedience  to   the  eh  il  power  in  all  matters  not 

contrary  to  God's  word.  Their  church-discipline  was  strict 
even  in  severity,  and  wherever  they  were  allowed  to  remain 
in  peace  they  created  centres  of  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
prosperity  around  them,  were  renowned  for  the  probity  of 
thoir  dealings  and  for  the  purity  of  their  domestic  relations 
and  life,  and  in  their  c<  thev  urged 

the  duty  of  complete  religious  liberty  for  all.  Yet  they 
were  denounced  from  the  pulpits  of  other  confessions  as 
'•  Miinsterites,  who  if  they  could  would  seize  land  and  city, 
draw  the  sword,  steal,  not  only  practise  polygamv,  hut 
community  of  women  and  id'  property,  revolt  against  the 
government,  slay  their  children  in  body  and  soul."  etc. 

While  William  the  Silent  was  a  devoted  court  ier  of  ( 'buries 
V.,  while  he  was  a  boon-companion  of  Kgmont  ami  Horn 
in  their  Belshazzar  feasts,  del,  nci  less  m>  n  and  women  were 
facing  terrors  more  dreadful  than  death  in  battle  for  the 
sake  of  religious  liberty.  When,  long  years  afterwards, 
William  became  the  Christian  hero  and  champion  of  the 
precious  rights  of  liberty  of  conscience,  at  one  of  the  darkest 
hours  of  his  history,  at  Roermonde,  he  came  to  know  the 
Baptists  as  fast  friends  of  the  cause.  Opposed  to  the  bear- 
ing of  arms  and  to  war,  they  yet  recognized  the  duly  they 
owed  to  their  country  to  assist  her  in  the  hour  of  need,  and 
when  William  despaired  of  help  from  other  quarters  he  ap- 
pealed to  them,  and  they  out  of  their  poverty  contributed 
a  sum  which  was  the  token  of  their  sympathy.  His  receipt 
for  this  money  freely  given,  not  lent,  is  still  extant.  He 
never  forgot  that  act.  Far  in  advance  of  his  coreligionists. 
ho  was  true  as  steel  to  the  liberty  of  religious  thought,  and 
again  and  again  lifted  his  arm  against  the  tyranny  which 
tbe  hardly-emancipated  Reformed  sought  to  exercise  over 
the  Baptists.  Motley's  account  has  shown  us  with  what  dis- 
dain and  indignation  William  rejected  the  request  of  the 
Reformed,  through  Aldegonde,  in  1577,  that  Baptists  should 
be  excluded  from  citizenship  because  of  their  faith,  and 
how  he  then  indicated  his  high  esteem  of  them  by  saying 
"  their  yea  was  equal  to  the  oath  "  of  the  Reformed.  He 
repeats  this  in  his  rebuke  of  the  magistrates  of  Middle- 
burg  in  1578  for  persecuting  the  Baptists,  and  praises  their 
peaceful  character. 

From  1520  to  1575,  Baptists  had  preceded  the  Reformed 
in  all  parts  of  the  Netherlands,  and  in  the  long  lists  of 
martyrs  for  the  faith  ten  Baptists  suffered  to  one  of  the 
Reformed. 

Though  never  opposed  to  general  culture,  and  cordially 
welcoming  to  the  ranks  of  the  ministry  men  of  the  pro- 
foundest  scholarship  who  felt  it  a  duty  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel, the  early  Baptists  held  that  mere  education  could  not 
supply  the  lack  of  spiritual  gifts,  and  maintained  that  any 
brother  of  good  report,  with  sound  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  and  evincing  aptness  to  teach,  should  be 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel.  Shut  out  from  all  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  ob- 
serv  ing  that  ministerial  education  was  not  incompatible 
with  corruption  in  morals  and  bigotry  in  religion,  they 
gradually  fell  into  the  tenet  that  special  education  was  a 
disadvantage  for  the  office  of  the  ministry,  and  looked  with 
disfavor  on  any  attempt  to  prepare  for  it  otherwise  than  by 
private  reading  of  the  Bible.  The  injurious  effects  of  this 
view  became  apparent  when,  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  Soeinians.  expelled  from  Poland,  came 
to  Holland,  and  began  to  infect  the  churches  with  their 
views.  In  many  churches  the  tares  grew  and  choked  the 
wheat.  While  full  freedom  under  the  law  had  not  come  for 
the  Baptists,  the  time  of  severe  persecution  had  pa 
They  pursued  their  callings  in  peace  and  with  frugality, 
and  riches  flowed  in  upon  them  apace.  They  were  largely 
concerned  in  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  when 
Holland  was  in  straits  for  money  to  carry  on  the  war  with 
Kngland  ( lliiit'i-72)  the  Baptists  lent  the  government  large 
sums  of  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  were  rewarded 
with  full  religious  and  political  liberty.  But  from  that  time 
to  the  present  their  numbers  n  MC<!  in  Hol- 

land.    The  causes  are  not  difficult  to  explain — the  spread 
of  Socinian  doctrines  among  them,  by  which  all  the  fervor 
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of  life  and  missionary  enterprise  was  lost :  their  church  con- 
stitution altered,  so  that  children  who  reached  a  certain 
age,  whether  converted  or  not,  were  hapti/ed  ami  mude 
members  of  the  Church :  an  uneducated  ministry,  with 
the  members  of  churches  far  in  advance  of  their  pasture; 
tin:  exclusion  of  all  who  married  one  of  another  religious 
confession  ;  and  lust,  but  not  least,  riches  not  used  for  God. 

Coinmereo.  manufactures,  and  neighborhood  had  long 
bound  Knglitnd  with  many  ties  to  the  Netherlands.  Those 
persecuted  in  the  one  country  would  flee  to  the  other. 
During  the  sixteenth  century  there  is  frequent  mention 
inndr  in  document*  of  state,  as  vtc\\  as  in  the  writings  of 
private  persons,  of  the  presence  of  Anabaptists  it)  Kntchind. 
The  same  cry  was  raised  against  them  which  was  common 
in  Europe,  and  they  were  exposed  to  the  same  persecutions. 
Some  of  those  punished  most  severely  were  Hollanders  who 
had  fled  to  escape  death  in  their  own  land.  The  English 
"  Anabaptists  "  of  the  sixteenth  century  are  shown  by  their 
statements,  when  on  trial,  to  have  been  brethren  of  the 
Dutch  Baptists.  No  persecution  was  severe  enough  to  ex- 
tirpate the  Baptists  from  England,  though  it  caused  them 
to  keep  their  meetings  and  their  views  very  quiet.  Banish- 
ishment,  whipping,  or  death  at  the  stake  awaited  any  pub- 
lic "  conventicles."  Before  a  hand  was  laid  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Established  Church  in  England,  Baptists  were 
numerous  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  reigns  of  Henry  A'lII., 
Echvard  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth  are  blotted  with  the 
blood  of  martyred  Baptists. 

The  same  differences  which  existed  among  the  continental 
Baptists  on  the  schemes  of  doctrine,  since  termed  Calvin- 
ism and  Arminianism,  were  found  among  the  English  Bap- 
tists. Before  and  after  the  Synod  of  l)ort  these  discus- 
sions in  England  and  on  the  Continent  increased  in  heat, 
and  caused  .separation  among  confessors  of  the  same  views 
on  other  points.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, in  trio  reign  of  James  I.,  the  Arminian  Baptists  were 
numerous  in  England.  But  as  in  Holland,  so  in  England, 
the  Arminian  Baptists  gradually  withered  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Socinianism. 

In  Switzerland,  in  Germany,  and  in  Holland  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  decide  when  Baptists  first  appeared,  or 
which  were  the  first  churches  of  Baptists  in  those  lands 
(their  simultaneous  appearance  on  every  hand  being  a 
natural  result  of  that  appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  in  contra- 
distinction to  tradition,  made  by  Luther,  Zwingle.  and 
Melanchthon) ;  and  it  is  quite  as  difficult  to  decide  the 
question  about  the  Baptists  of  England.  If  one  would 
make  the  first  Baptist  church  to  appear  under  HelwisM  in 
1614,  then  we  must  deny  the  historical  evidence  for  the 
conventicles  of  Baptists  in  the  preceding  century.  If  we 
make  the  church  formed  in  London  in  1633  the  first  Cal- 
vinistic,  Baptist  church  in  England,  we  assume  that  all  the 
Baptists  and  the  Baptist  churches  of  the  sixteenth  century 
were  Arminian  in  their  views,  which  has  never  been  shown, 
and  is  contrary  to  all  probability.  Baptists  were  found  in 
the  north,  in  the  west,  but  principally  in  the  east,  of  Eng- 
land. Under  the  dreadful  persecutions  of  the  Tudors  the 
churches  knew  little  of  each  other  unless  they  were  situated 
near  together.  We  hear  more  of  the  Calvinistic  church 
formed  in  1633,  because  it  was  situated  in  London,  and 
performed  an  important  work  in  the  following  years. 

On  the  Continent  some  who  have  been  classed  with  the 
Baptists,  but  who  agree  with  them  only  in  restricting  bap- 
tism to  lidievers  and  in  maintaining  the  independence  of  a 
Christian  Church,  regarded  pouring  as  valid  baptism,  while 
others  practised  immersion.  Pouring  was  most  common 
among  the  Mennonites,  though  some  among  them  held  to 
immersion,  and  from  those  who  practised  immersion  it  was 
received  by  the  English  brethren,  and  has  continued  to  be 
their  practice  to  the  present  day.  Crosby  relates,  on  the 
authority  of  an  old  manuscript,  said  to  be  written  by  Kitfin, 
that  a  certain  Kichard  Blount  was  sent  from  England  to 
Holland  to  receive  immersion  from  the  hands  of  a  regularly 
bapti/.eil  minister,  hee;mse  the  brethren  did  not  know  of 
any  regularly  baptized  minister  in  England.  Kichard 
Blount  wus  baptized  in  Holland,  and  returned  and  bap- 
ti/.ed  others  in  England.  It  has  been  held  that  no  Men- 
nonites ever  practised  immersion,  but  facts  are  against  the 
stat'-menf.  The  truth  seems  to  be.  that  pouring  or  sprinkling 
was  most  common  among  the  Mennonites,  but  there  were 
some,  and  those  who  held  Calvinistic  views,  who  practised 
immersion  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  by  some  one  of 
these  pastors  Blount  was  baptized, 

As  the  Dutch  Baptists  differed  in  some  minor  tenets  from 
tie-Swiss,  so  the  English  differed  from  the  Dutch  and  Swiss, 
while  holding  firmly  to  the  principle  common  to  them  all, 
that  the  visible  Church  should  be  composed  only  of  those 
who  are  baptized  upon  credible  evidence  of  their  being 
regenerated  by  the  Spirit.  The  EnglMi  Haptists  did  not 
regard  it  unlawful  to  take  a  solemn  oath  in  court  or  to 
serve  in  the  army.  Like  their  brethren  on  the  Continent, 


they  wen-  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the  unflinching, 
unwearied  witnesses  and  advocates  of  religious  liberty — 
not  for  themselves  only,  but  for  all  men,  for  the  Turk  as 
well  as  for  the  Christian  ;  and  when  the  upheaval  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  under  Cromwell  took  place,  by  the  pen  and  by 
the  sword  they  strove  to  accomplish  their  ideal.  They  were 
found  in  the  council  of  state,  in  the  army,  in  the  navy,  while 
their  ministers  redoubled  their  labors,  and  (Jod  bore  witness 
j  to  their  work  by  a  rich  harvest  of  converts.  Knitted  to  a 
height  of  influence  and  puwcr,  it  is  the  striking  manifesta- 
tion of  the  grace  of  (Jod  in  them  that  in  prosperity  :is  in 
adversity  they  advocated  unlimited  religious  freedom  for 
all  men — "a  free  Church  in  a  free  State." 

It  is  not  a  mere  chance  that  the  two  greatest  pleaders 
for  the  rights  of  conscience  whom  the  centuries  have  pro- 
duced— Milton  in  England  and  Roger  AVilliiims  in  lUiodo 
Island—  held,  after  mature  consideration,  those  opinions 
for  which  Bunyan.  the  Baptist  preacher,  suffered  tine  and 
imprisonment.  In  simple  devotion  to  God's  word,  in  plead- 
ing for  that  word  before  the  masses  of  men.  in  pleading  for 
the  highest  and  inalienable  right  of  man  against  all  *pirit- 
ual  and  political  tyranny,  the  entire  denomination,  in  fact, 
have  led  the  van  of  all  Christian  denominations  and  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  battle. 

I'nder  the  Restoration,  from  Charles  II.  to  William  III., 
they  suffered  bitterly,  as  did  all  dissenter-,  and  then  with 
peace  came  the  time  of  rest,  degenerating  to  sloth.  Cal- 
vinism hardened  into  hyper-Calvinism  (only  to  be  rational- 
ized— humanized— scripturalizcd,  through  the  influence  of 
Andrew  Fuller).  Arminianism  deliquesced  into  Socinian- 
ism. divisions  separated  the  orthodox  churches,  and  the 
eighteenth  century  was  a  period  of  stagnation  in  growth. 
But  (lod  hail  not  forgotten  them.  Near  the  cl"M-  <>t  the 
century  (when  only  the  .Moravians  had  preceded  the  Eng- 
lish Baptists  in  the  work  of  foreign  missions).  Carey,  "the 
consecrated  cobbler,"  as  lie  was  snecringly  called  by  Sydney 
Smith,  went  forth  to  India  to  overthrow  heathenism,  and 
then  arose  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  (1702).  Marsh- 
man  and  Ward  soon  followed  and  joined  Carey,  forming  a 
triumvirate  of  Christian  missionaries  unexcelled  in  ];i!>or 
and  results  of  work;  while  at  the  same  time  they  made 
contributions  of  no  slight  importance  to  Oriental  scholar- 
ship. Baptist  missionaries  from  England  have  labored  in 
India,  Ceylon.  China.  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  with 
almost  equal  success. 

The  English  Separatists  who  tied  to  Holland  in  the  last 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  became  very  largely  leavened 
with  the  views  of  the  Baptists,  who  were  numerous  in  Hol- 
land. When  the  tide  of  emigration  set  towards  the  bleak 
shores  of  North  America,  ninny  who  felt  the  strength  of 
these  views  joined  the  emigration  and  came  out  boldly  on 
the  side  of  the  Baptists  after  reaching  America.  The  sor- 
rowful history  of  the  early  continental  Reformation  was 
repeated  in  the  New  World.  Those  who  had  just  ex-aped 
from  oppressive  ecclesiastical  thraldom  fitted  a  yoke  for  the 
necks  of  men  guilty  of  no  crime  but  devotion  to  <;«>d's  \\ord. 
The  Church  became  political  and  the  state  ecdcMastical. 
and  the  union  produced  the  unavoidable  bastard  fruit  of 
persecution.  In  Opposition  to  this  error  of  the  centuries, 
Roger  Williams  and  a  small  hand  of  Baptists,  driven  from 
Massachusetts,  founded  the  colony  which  iifterwnrd- 
camo  Rhode  Island,  the  type  of  all  true  democratic  gov- 
ernment, ou  the  principle  which  Baptists  had  professed  for 
more  than  a  century — of  freedom  for  God's  word  and  free- 
dom for  man's  conscience.  From  New  England,  Bapti-ts 
emigrated  to  New  York  and  to  Virginia.  They  experienet-d 
in  both  colonies  the  lot  of  a  proscribed  people  until  the  agi- 
tation of  the  country  just  preceding  the  Revolution  turn-  d 
the  nt  tent  ion  of  the  dominant  parties  to  other  issues  than  the 
persecution  of  (heir  own  people.  Ihiring  the  Revolution 
the  Baptists  rendered  effective  service  to  the  infant  republic, 
ii  nd  at  its  <dose  were  instrumental  in  securing  the  recognil  ion 
of  complete  religious  liberty  in  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  witnessed  a  marvellous  in- 
crease in  the  Baptists  of  the  I".  S.  From  .77  chuiclns, 
with  hardly  more  than  5000  members,  in  17711,  they  had 
increased  iii  1S72  to  111,720  churches,  with  1,686,252  m«m- 
bei-s  and  II.SJIL'  ordained  ministers.  For  the  latter  year 
(1872)  they  reported  84.625  baptisms,  741.777  otlicers. 
teachers,  and  scholars  in  Sunday-schools,  and  Sl.'Jl'iL^i'r.u  1 
for  benevolent  contributions.  In  the  same  year  the  Bap- 
tists in  England  reported  HMO  churches,  178,183  members, 
1569  ordained  ministers,  and  4255  baptisms.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  statistics  of  the  Baptists,  by  continents, 
for  1872: 

Churches. 

North  America 20,469 

Europe 2",9GO 

Asia 408 

Africa 31 

Australasia 144 


Kembors. 

1.676,937 
272,437 

20,814 
1,980 

5,112 

24,012         98,033         1^83,230 


Baptisms. 

87,482 

8,663 

1,888 


i;\i;    I;\I:A(, IKY   min.i.ii.us. 


Ill  this  statement  Tin  in-  rii  of  the  many  n  II 

n  lln>  I  .  S.  which  litilil  similar  o|  1 1  nil  in-  In  tin-  ' 

lllr"    Bitpti-tS    Wilh     icteli-nee     |i,     tin-     nlillllaUl 1'    hllptislll, 

:  ii   ditlcmii;    tlolll    Iheln     in    ot  In  r  .  - -cut  ial   pal  f  i- 
Alining    t!le;-o    may     he    mentioned     tin'     1'pc    \\lll     Bapti.-fs 
(  Arniilliall  1,  with    I  I*'  ;   ' 

inciiiliers  (  mostly  in  the  Now   England  StatM    :  t  he  Scvellth- 
Dav    Bapti-ts.    with    7MIHI    nienihcr- :     the    Dnnkcrs,    witii 
i    in, -ml. IT-  •  "  Canipl.clhti  -  "  i  found 

mostly  in  the  Southern  Stale-',  with  :;.III.IMIII  members. 
(Sr..  thc-c  denominations  uti'liT  their  names.) 

Allusion  ha.s  already  hern    nni-le  In  th'-  nii--innary-work 
of  (lie   English    Baptists.      Sutiiii  e.xamploof 

their  English  brethren,  and  providentially  impelled  to  the 
work  liy  Dr.  .ludson's  iiilu|ili»ii  of  Buptist  views,  tin 

nt1  tin-  I'.  S.  nrgiuii/ed   in    I  Ml    tin-    Bap1 
\\  •       in   Society    (now  tho   Amci'i'-an    lopti-t    Missionary 
Union  i,  which  had  in  1*-71!  ri;.rl>i  missions  in  Asia,  the  in 
lCiini]ii>.  inn!  mil.1  in  Africa.      In  these  mi-sion-  i 
churches,  '.ivs  laborers  of  all  classes.  1HIH  stations  and  out- 
U-.  «  ith  .'i-'.TI'O  church  members.     Thr  rc.-eipts  of  tin- 
on"  in  is?:!  wcreSL'DMUg.     It  has  mot  with  tho  most 
marked  sin-cess  in  il  s.  missions  among  the  Karens  in  iinlia  ; 

in   (id-many  !  where  "'.'>  elnu  '  m- 

hcrs,  liave  Keen  gathered   ninler  i  -inn  of  Rev. 

J.  ti.  iineketu:  ami  in  Sweden,  whii-li  now  reports  220 
churches  ami  ssil7  nn-inliei-s.  Under  the  auspices  of  this 
*y  :;n:,, :;>;;. v.is  page.,  had.  in  |si;  |.  lieeii  published  in 
:t:i  languages  :ill.|  ,|ial.',-is.  .c\eral  of  which  were  first  re- 
diired  tn  writing  liy  its  inis-ionaries.  The  Southern  Bap- 
list  Cniucniion  sustain*  Tnissions  in  China,  Africa,  and 
ltal\.  The,  American  Bapti.-t  Home  Mission  Society,  or- 
-d  in  Is:;:.',  supported,  in  IS7-,  \~'t  missionaries,  and 
in  a -nry  £256,182.  It  had  received  and 
expended  since  its  organization  #1,1».".S.!H)1,  and  reported 
07.1120  baptising.  The  work  of  this  society  is  prosccnti  d 
mainly  among  the  feeble  churches  of  the  West  and  the 
t'reedinen  of  the-  Smith.  The  Baptist  Bible,  and  Publica- 
tion Society,  organised  in  ISL' I,  received,  in  1872,  $:!8C,308, 
and  issued  ;!(i!l.l  21,070  p 

It  i  hcen   said  that  tho  early  Baptists  were 

not  especially  interested  in  ministerial  education,  and  rea- 
sons have  ln-en  given  why  their  indifference  was  natural. 
From  tho  (net,  however,  that  they  appeal  so  constantly 
to  the  original  Scripture  in  support  of  their  opinions,  edu- 
cation soon  became  a  necessity  with  them,  and  for  more 
than  a  eentury,  hoth  in  England  and  America,  they  have 
given  to  this  subject  that  attention  whieh  its  importance 
dein  inds.  In  1701,  when  the  Baptists  of  the  U.  S.  num- 
ln-red  handy  .1000,  they  established  Ithodo  Island  College 
(now  Brown  University).  In  IS7-  they  numliered  '.*  theo- 
logical -  -miiiaries,  with  to  instructors,  419  students,  prop- 
erty to  the  amount  of  $8(30,t)llo,  endowment  to  the  amount 
of  $958,000,  and  '''-'.  I.  il  \-'|i,,m-s  in  their  libraries;  34 
colleges,  \\itii  J.il'i  instructors.  1111  stndenls.  property  to 
unniit  of  SI.  r.i"-'.lM»),  endowment  to  the  amount  of 
S2.22s,ci;>s,  and  l:!ti,soij  volumes  in  their  libraries;  and  51 
a:-adcmies,  w  ith  L'l'i  I  iiislriii-fnrs.  IJI7  students,  and  prop- 
erty to  the  value  of  si. _'ii:;. 71111 — making  a  total  (neeord 
•  cry  imperfect  return  which  we  condense)  of  5GO 
nts,  and  property  iind  endowments 

to  the  amount  of  s'.i.-- l'.i,.,.,-<.  The  best  of  these  in-iiin- 
tion.s  (whieh  arc  noliced  under  liicir  appropriate  titles) 
will  compare  favorably  vvith  tlm-e  of  anv  nflnr  denomina- 
tion :  and  efforts  are  beim;  made,  through  the  National 
Baptist  I-M  neat  ion  a  I  Com  mission .  lo  excite  a  M-t  deeper  in- 
terest in  education  among  the  ma  -  -i --•  of  tho  denomination, 
and  -cciue  for  its  institutions  of  learnin;-  a  more  generous 

pa!i :i^c.      The  mention  of  such  names  ;is  those  of  I-'rail- 

ci-  \\a\laici.  IJainas  Seals.  [In ratio  1',.  Ilackett,  Thomas 
J.  Conanl.  Kzckiel  (!.  Hohinson,  and  Asahel  C'.  Kendrick 
may  serve  as  types  nt'  I  lie  Kapti-t  editeators  of  the  pi 
d,i\.  (With  reference  to  Haptisi  lii-lm\.  reference  may  he 
made  in  the  tracts  of  1>|VK:  the  works  of  llriiM.viKii; 
Trv  I'  \  n:\  ••  I  H-schiedcnis  dci  i  •  .  i-h  n."  etc.:  Si  in  \. 

••  Ili-toria  Mcnnonitaruni."c,l.  Matsdiocn  :  THOMAS  C'noSBV, 
••  Ili-tory  of  the  Knglish  Baptists  from  the  licformation  to 
the  lici^-n  of  'M-oru'c  I."  i  1738-40)  :  IvtMi'V,  "  History  of 
the  Knuli-h  Baptists  "  i  I  -  ]  |  28);  TATLOB,  "  Ili-tory  of 
the  (ieueral  Baptists:"  I.  1!  \i  M  s.  ••  1 1  i  .im-y  of  M 

lan.l:"  ''The  Publication.- of  the  Han-tud  Knol- 
ly.s  901  letj  :"  t'itAMt-'s  ••  Baptist  IU  l-e-l  popular 

••  Historic-  Vindications."    l-',,r  works 
in  c-xpo-ilion  and  dc-f.  •  -i-l  prim-iph 

ticcs.    sec    \Vsvi, VMI'S    "Principles    and    1' tiei-s    of    the 

Bipti-ls:"  l)\c:c;'s  "Church  iircb-r:"  llls.ox's  "l!:i]itist 
t'hiirdi  Directory:"  ("il  VSK,  RII-I-KY.  .Irn-siix.  and  \VtiiKi:c: 
mi  Baptism:  Altxoi.n.  PKI-I-KI:.  ainl  llo\>:v  on  the  Lord's 
Sup;,  KKVISKH  f.v  M.  IS.  AM-I 

B(ir9  a  long  and  narrow  piece  of  wood,  metal,  or  other 
solid  siili-tancc,  eenerally  round.  <[nadr:uiLCular,  and  other 


'ion.  Bar  in  hydrography,  an  accumulation 
< ml  in  liny  navi^.i'ole  eh. 11.11-  I  hy  which  navi- 
-trncted.  hut  more  pariieiil.ii  ly  a  .-imil.tr  tor- 

Inatnx.  illy   toiind    a  r    to 

the  mouths   of  ri.  ••   draught 

nt     -,  '  --els  entl-rill^    is  limited.        Bar     ill     1111 

line    dl  a\\  II  I  v  ide  the  Inn  •  pnr- 

tions  of  equal  dura;  .  .-'.mpi  i-*  - 1  In  n 

written  nr  pla\e-l  ii  lines:.     Bar,  in  heraldry,  is 

one  of  the  important  charges  known  »»  c.rdinnrie«.     The 

bar  is  formed  by  two  horizontal  lines  pacing  over  the  -hic-hl  ; 

il  diners  troiii  the  less  in  size,  tho  b.i  • 

fifth  of  the  .shield. 

Hiir,  iu  law.  1st.  that  part  of  the  court-room  in  whieh 
prisoners  are  arraigned  or  sentenced,  and  in  which  the 
members  of  tho  legal  profession  usually  sit.  It  dikes  its 
name  from  the  bar  or  railing  which  generally 
from  the  rest  of  the  room.  Hence  the  word  oil 
lawyers, or  persons  admitted  to  practise  in  the  courts :  and 
in  some  cases  it  refers  to  or  implies  tho  presence  of  the 
conri  itself.  A  trial  at  bar  is  a  trial  before  a  full  bench  of 
judges,  as  distinguished  from  a  nit!  ),r!n*  trial — that  il,  a 
nefore  a  single  judge.  2d,  a  complete  di-ti-nci-  to  an 
in  law.  A  plea  in  bur  is  a  plea  which,  if  true,  com- 
pletely defeats  the  plaintiff's  action. 

Bar,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Podolia. 
In  17rtH  the  Confederation  of  Bar  was  formed  here,  by  the 
nobility  of  Poland,  tn  cnnnteraci  the  influence  of  B 
on  tho  king,  Stanislas  Augustus.     Bar  was  taken  by  the 
Russians  in  '  <  ar,  and  tho  confederates  were  com- 

pelled to  go  to  Wallachia.  Hero  they  declared  the  king 
dethroned,  and  had  him  carried  off  from  Warsaw  in  1771. 
and  were  onlv  .suppressed  by  Hussia  after  four  years'  bard 
fighting.  Pop.  in 

liar  aba',  a  vast  steppe  of  Siberia,  extending  between 
the  rivers  Obi  and  Irtish  on  the  W.  and  the  Altai  Moun- 
tains on  the  N.  W.,  occupies  more  than  100,000  square  miles. 
Many  salt  lakes  and  marshes  occur  in  it.  It  was  colonized 
by  the  Russians  in  1730. 

Bamboo',  capital  of  Sauk  co.,  Wie.,  is  noted  for  its 
wild  and  beautiful  scenery.  It  ii  situated  on  Baraboo 
River,  and  on  the  North  western  R.  R.,  ,'i:i  miles  X.  Vi .  of 
M.nlisou.  It  is  the  centre  of  tho  Wisconsin  hop-producing 
district,  and  contains  seven  or  more  churches,  good  schools, 
a  weekly  paper,  woollen-mills,  yarn-factory,  furniture-fac- 
tory, planing-mills,  and  an  iron-foundry,  and  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  valuable  iron-mines.  Altitude,  aim 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  in  a  good  fruil.  grain, 
and  stock-producing  region.  It  has  one  national  bank. 
Pop.  1528;  of  Baraboo  township,  L1 

J.  J.  Wi:inirii,  KB.  "  RKITBLIC." 

Barab'rn,  or  Bcrab'cra,  the  name  applied  by  the 
Egyptians  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  district  iu  Upper 
.  They  are  not  tho  same  as  tho  Berbers,  the  latter 
having  derived  their  name  from  the  Arabians.  They  trade 
with  the  Egyptians  in  cattle,  w  hieh  they  pasture  among  the 
mountains  beyond  the  Atbara  and  near  tie 

Ilaraco'a,  a  seaport-town  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Cuba. 
has  considerable  trade.  In  its  vicinity  is  a  remarkable 
mountain  called  the  "  Anvil  of  Baracoa." 

Bara'da,  a  river  of  Syria,  probably  the  Abana  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Its  remotest,  though  not  its  largest,  s" 
is  a  lake,  some  SOU  yards  by  .r>0,  in  the  plain  of  /.ehdany 
(8  miles  by  :i  I,  IS  I'1  ieet  above  tho  level  of  the  sea.  in  the 
heart  of  Anti-Lebanon.  It  flows  south-eastward,  passing 
tho  ruins  of  tho  ancient  city  of  Abila.  breaking  through 
ridges  of  the  mountain,  and  nachiiiL'  Damascus  (23 
miles  from  its  source)  after  a  descent  of  1  M'.i  feet.  Th«n 
it  flows  on  eastward  some  17  or  18  miles  farther,  emptying 
itself  into  two  marshy  lakes,  each  about  20  miles  in  ein-nm- 
lerence.  I  ii  going  through  the  city  and  gardens  i 
cus  it  is  parted  into  nt  -in  am-,  which  after- 

wards reunite.     (See  1'oitTKii.s  "Damascus.") 

Hnra'gn,  a  new  county  of  .Michigan,  in  the  upper  pen- 
insula, taken  from  Houghtun  co. ;  organized  1873. 

Baraga,  post-tp.  of  Iloughton  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  160. 

Baraga  (FiiiF.piiic  n).    I>.  D.,  a   Catholic   missionary, 
born  near  Dobernik.  in  farninla.  in  I  7'.f7.    lie  visited  Amer- 
ica in  1831,  devoted  hit  nmary  labor  among  the 
In.liai                     ike  Superior  region, and  was  made  I. 
of  Saull  St.  M.iry    al:-l    Mari|uetlc.     He  published  nun 

works  in  the  Ojihhcway  (or  Chippeway)  dialect. a  ••  (irara- 

•In-  ntcliipwcLanguagi  nary 

of  the  iltehipwe  Language"  ds.'in).      Died  Jan.  19,  1868. 
Bnraguey  d'Hillirr-i  !\.iinti:i.  Cm  -NT.  a  French 
n   Sept.'''.  17".'.     Ha\  ing  served  with  distiuc- 

tinn  iii  AL'eria.  he  olifaincd  (he  rank  nf  L'cncr;- 1 

in   I  s  I-'!.      I"  the  autumn  nt'  1  M<,i  he  In -. MUIC  entiiinnnder  of 

the  army  that  occupied  Rome,     lie  returned  to  France  in 
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1850,  nnd  in  the  Crimean  war  commanded  a  corps  which 
co-operated  with  the  Dritish  llect  in  tile  Baltic.  He  was 
made  a  marshal  of  France  in  1854. 

Baraguey  d'Hilliers  (Loris),  a  French  general,  the 
father  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Paris  Aug.  13,  1764. 
He  served  in  the  Italian  campaigns  of  17911-1)7,  soon  after 
which  he  became  a  general  of  division,  He  commanded 
the  dragoons  of  the  grand  army  in  Austria  in  ISll.'i,  and 
was  appointed  governor  of  Venice  in  I  SOS.  In  the  Russian 
campaign  of  1S12  he  was  taken  prisoner  with  all  his  divis- 
ion. He  died  in  Berlin  Dec.,  1812. 

Barantc,  de  (ASIABLE  GUILLAUME  PROSPER  BRI'- 
81&BR),  a  French  statesman  and  historian  of  great  merit, 
was  burn  at  Iliom  June  10,  1782.  Ho  came  of  a  literary 
stock,  his  father  and  his  great-grandfather  having  distin- 
guished themselves  as  writers.  He  was  appointed  collector- 
in-chicf  of  customs  in  1818,  and  became  a  peer  of  France 
in  1819.  His  chief  works  are  a  "History  of  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy"  (13  vols.,  1826),  and  a  "History  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention"  (1853).  DiedNov.  22,  1866.  (SeeCii- 
ZOT,  "Memoir  of  Prosper  de  Barante,"  1867.) 

Baran'ya,  one  of  the  most  populous  counties  of  Hun- 
gary, is  bounded  on  the  X.  by  Tolna,  on  the  E.  by  Bacs, 
on  the  S.  by  Slavonia,  on  the  W.  by  Soinogy,  and  h:i  :m 
area  of  1966  square  miles.  It  is  partly  mountainous,  but 
is  very  fertile.  The  Danube  forms  part  of  the  western 
boundary.  Capital,  Fuufkirchcu.  Pop.  283,506. 

Barataria  Bay,  Louisiana,  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  lying  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Bayou  la 
Fourche,  is  about  12  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  5  or  6 
miles  broad,  communicating  with  bayous  and  lakes  of  the 
interior.  Its  shores  are  marshes  little  elevated  above  the 
tides,  which  extend  to  the  cypress  swamps.  Grande  Tcrre 
Island,  a  ridge  of  sand  which  lies  across  the  mouth,  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  brothers  Laffite,  the  so-called  "pirates." 
(See  LAFFITE.)  The  entrance  to  the  bay  has  been  fortified 
by  the  U.  S.  in  1840-50,  by  the  construction  of  Fort  Liv- 
ingston on  the  W.  end  of  Grande  Tcrrc  Island.  The  bar 
has  seven  feet  of  water.  Barataria  lighthouse,  on  Grande 
Terre  Island,  is  in  lat.  29°  16'  47"  N.,  Ion.  89°  54'  33"  W. 
It  is  of  brick,  and  is  60  feet  high. 

Baraticr  (JOHANN  PIIILIPP),  born  of  French  ancestry 
at  Swabach,  near  Nuremberg,  Jan.  19,  1721,  when  five 
years  old  spoke  French,  German,  and  Latin  ;  when  seven 
could  repeat  the  Psalms  in  Hebrew;  and  when  nine  com- 
posed a  Hebrew  dictionary ;  when  thirteen  years  old 
translated  the  "  Itinerary  "  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela.  He 
wrote  a  reply  to  Crellius's  "Artemonius,"  called  "Antiar- 
temonius  "  (1735),  and  a  "Disquisition  on  the  Succession 
of  the  Roman  Pontiffs  in  very  Ancient  Times"  (1749).  lie 
was  a  Protestant,  studied  theology  and  law,  and  died  at 
Halle  Oct.  5,  1740,  aged  nineteen. 

Barb  [probably  derived  from  Harbor;/],  the  name  of  a 
noble  breed  of  horses  which  originated  among  the  Moors 
of  Barbary,  who  introduced  it  into  Spain.  Barbs  are  re- 
markable for  their  endurance,  docility,  and  gentleness. 
The  Carthaginian  cavalry,  which  decided  several  victories 
over  the  Romans,  are  said  to  have  been  mounted  on  horses 
of  this  breed,  which  is  a  variety  of  the  Arabian  horse.  The 
celebrated  "  Godolphin  Arabian  "  was  a  barb,  as  were  most 
of  the  progenitors  of  the  thoroughbred  horse  of  the  pres- 
ent day. 

Barbace'na  (F.  CALDEIRA  BRANT),  MAiujris  OF,  a 
Brazilian  soldier  and  diplomatist,  born  at  Sabora  in  1772. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  of  Brazil  to  negotiate 
concerning  the  independence  of  that  country  with  Portugal, 
and  for  his  success  was  created  a  marquis,  lie  was  after- 
wards twice  minister  of  finance.  He  introduced  strum- 
engines,  steamboats,  and  the  printing-press  into  Brazil. 
Died  in  1842. 

Barba'does  Cher'ry,  the  edible  fruit  of  two  small 
West  Indian  trees  (the  Mnl^ii/hix  IU-VHH  anil  3/«//*/<////*r 
tf/<tt>/-ft).  Each  fruit  contains  three  seeds.  The  leaves  of 
Malpighia  nrcm  have  stinging  hairs  on  the  lower  side. 

Barbadoes  Gooseberry,  the  edible  fruit  of  I'trmkia 
acnletttn,  a,  plant  of  the  order  Cactaeea-.  ha1  ing  a  round 
stem,  thick,  alternate  leaves,  and  large  spines.  The  fruit 
has  expectorant  properties.  It  grows  in  the  West  Indies. 

Barbadoes  Leg.     Sec  ELEPHANTIASIS. 

Barbadoes  Tiir,  or  petroleum,  is  a  black,  opaque, 
inflammable  liquid  of  the  consistence  of  molasses.  By 
distillation  it  yields  naphtha,  leaving  a  residuum  of  asphai- 
tum. 

Barba'dos,*  or  Barba'does,  the  most  eastern  of  the 

*  Burl"" '"*  is  a  Spanish  word  signifying  the  "bearded:"  it  is 
said  that  as  tlii'  Spaniards  approach.^!  tin-  island  they  saw  a  cer- 
t;iin  plant  i:ro\vin'_r  abundantly  on  the  hanks,  which  rcsi'iuliled 
'a.-  they  fancied)  men  with  long  beards,  hence  the  name. 


Caribbec  Islands,  belongs  to  the  British.  Its  capital, 
Bridgetown,  is  situated  in  lat.  13°  4'  N.  and  Ion.  59°  37' 
W.  The  island  is  L'l  miles  long,  14  miles  wide,  and  has  an 
area  of  100  square  miles.  It  is  nearly  encircled  by  coral 
reefs,  which  arc  dangerous  to  navigation.  The  hiu'liest 
point  of  the  island  has  an  altitude  of  1 140  feet.  Destructive 
hurricanes  often  occur  here.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  pro- 
duces sugar,  cotton,  arrow-root,  etc.  The  population  and 
prosperity  of  Barbados  have  increased  since  the  abolition 
of  slavery  (Aug.  I,  1S34).  In  1870  the  imports  were 
£1,070,000,  and  the  exports  £973,000.  P.  in  1H71,  102,042. 

Bar'bara,  SAINT,  a  virgin  martyr  of  the  ancient 
Church,  in  regard  to  whom  traditions  clash.  Baronius 
accepts  the  story  of  her  martyrdom  at  Nicomedia  in  the 
reign  of  Maximinus -(235-238),  and  says  that  she  had  been 
a  pupil  of  Origen.  Asscmani  thinks  she  suffered  martyrdom 
under  Galcrius,  about  306,  at  Heliopolis  in  Coele-Svria. 
She  is  commemorated  Dec.  4. 

Harba'riau  [Gr.  £<xp/3apos;  Lat.  bar'bani*],  a  term 
applied  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  al!  foreigners  and  all  who 
could  not  speak  the  Greek  language.  Plato  divided  the 
human  family  into  two  great  classes — Hc/l'iiti  (••  Greeks") 
and  llm-JHtnii  ("barbarians").  After  the  Persian  invasion 
the  Greeks  used  the  word  as  a  term  of  reproach,  implying 
hostility  to  their  own  freedom  and  civilization.  After  the 
Romans  had  conquered  Greece,  and  had  become  in  some 
measure  Hcllenized,  the  word  barbarian  was  applied  to  all 
nations  except  Greeks  and  Itomans.  Saint  Paul  uses  the 
word  in  this  sense  in  Romans  i.  14  (sec  also  Acts  xxviii.  4). 

Barbaros'sa,  the  name  of  two  brothers,  renegade 
Greeks  and  natives  of  Mitylene,  who  became  Turkish  cor- 
sairs, and  were  the  scourge  of  Christendom  for  many  years 
(1510—46).  The  elder,  Arooj  (Horush  or  Home),  made 
himself  master  of  Algiers  in  1516.  He  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  the  army  of  Charles  V.  in  that  year.  lie  was 
succeeded  in  1518  as  ruler  of  Algiers  by  his  brother,  lladher, 
or  Khair-ed-Deen.  He  obtained  Tunis  by  conquest  in 
1532,  and  became  the  chief  admiral  of  Sultan  Solyman. 
Died  July  4,  1,'iKi. 

Barbarous  (CHARLES  JEAN  MARIE),  an  eminent 
French  Girondist  and  eloquent  advocate,  born  at  Mar- 
seilles Mar.  0,  1707.  He  was  chosen  a  deputy  to  the  Leg- 
islative Assembly  in  1791,  and  a  member  of  the  National 
Convention  in  1792.  He  denounced  Robespierre,  ami  en 
the  trial  of  the  king  voted  for  an  appeal  to  the  people, 
lie  was  distinguished  for  his  energy  and  persona!  beauty. 
Having  been  proscribed  by  the  Jacobins  in  May.  171K5,  he 
fled  from  Paris.  He  was  guillotined  at  Bordeaux  June  -•>, 
1794.  (See  his  "Memoires,"  1822.) 

Bar'bary  [derived  from  Berber,  the  name  of  a  native 
race],  an  extensive  region  of  Northern  Africa,  comprising 
the  modern  Barca,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Fezzan,  Algeria,  and 
Morocco,  and  extending  from  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic  ty-can. 
It  is  included  between  lat.  25°  and  37°  N.,  and  Ion.  10°  W. 
and  25°  E.  It  included  the  ancient  N<nu-iiui,;<i.  _\V^/Vm, 
Africa  prnpria,  and  <'ifrtn«i<:ii.  Barbary  is  divided  by 
the  Atlas  Mountains.  The  N.  side  comprises  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  Morocco,  and  Algeria.  The  S.  is  called  Beled-el- 
Jcreed  (i.e.  "the  country  of  dates").  The  soil  is  generally 
fertile.  It  was  very  rich  and  populous  under  the  rule  -if 
the  Carthaginians  and  of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  became 
masters  of  this  region  about  146  B.  C.  It  was  conquered 
about  430  A.  D.  by  the  Vandals,  who  misgoverned  it  for  a 
hundred  years,  and  it  fell  under  the  domination  of  the  Arabs 
in  017  A.D.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Mohammedans. 

Barbnry  Ape,  Pigmy  Ape,  or  Magot,  a  small 
species  of  tailless  monkey,  is  a  native  of  Europe,  but  is 
found  in  only  one  place  in  Europe — that  is,  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar.  It  also  abounds  in  Northern  Africa.,  especially 
among  rocky  mountains  and  forests.  It  is  gregarious,  dis- 
plays great  agility  in  passing  from  tree  to  tree,  and  usually 
walkson  four  I'eet.  It  is  of  a  greenish-gray  color,  and  rather 
larger  than  a  large  eat.  It  belongs  to  the  genus  limn*.  The 
tail  is  reduced  to  a  mere  tubercle.  Bands  of  these  apis 
often  plunder  gardens.  This  species  of  monkey  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  captivity,  and  is  capable  of  being  trained 
to  many  tricks.  It  is  not  regarded  as  a  true  ape. 

Barbas'tro,  n  vvalled  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Huesca.  on  the  river  Cinca.  57  miles  N.  K.  of  Saragossa. 
It  has  a  cathedral  and  several  convents.  Pop.  780(1. 

Bar'banld  (ANNA  LETITIA).  an  English  authoress,  born 
in  Leicestershire  .Inne  L'u.  171.",.  was  a  daughter  of  Kev. 
John  Aikin.  She  published  a  volume  of  poems  in  177-'>.and 
was  married  in  1774  to  Kochemont  Barbauld,  a  dissenting 
minister,  with  whom  she  lived  at  Palgrave,  in  Suffolk,  and 
taught  a  boarding-school  for  ten  years.  She  published,  be- 
sides other  works.  ••  Devotional  Pieces  "  (1775)  and  "  Early 
Lessons  for  Children."  which  are  highly  commended,  and 
assisted  her  brother,  Dr.  John  Aikin,  in  the  composition  of 
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:\  popular  work  called  ••  Kv.  nings  nt  Home."    Jli  r  writings 

urc  .•h.irarlcri/.cd     b\    :n      .  MJ,    II. .u 

at,     hied  .\l;.i.  :'.  i  -:•.,.      -. ,    u  ••  i, iii.  ,,r 

uld,"  |ir>.|i\|.<l    In   In  T    v,  i     \IKIX,  '2 

roll.,  1884.) 

Bnr'bl'CIIO,  n  township  '•!'  Ham.  II  .-...,  ,\.  C.    1'.  I  I  I  I. 

Bur'hrc  i  !!,•%.  \\  ii  i  i  vi  .1.  .  .M.  1 1  .  born  in  Wind 

Ky.,  ill    IMn,  was  educated  ill    .Miami    I    m\ei-itv.  <>..  prae- 

ll-'-.l      Ilil'hrine      tell      ve.lls      ill      I     I  nrilllnil  i,      O..     mill      t HIM 

widely    known    ;i  of   ihe 

Christian     I"  Camphdlite  "  I     ill' mall, III.         Ill-      has      pub- 
lished   "  Physical    mid    Moral    A-peels    ..I    ' 
;'.ilt..i]  On. -linn,"  :tnil  varion  .<•  and 

oilier    u  ..I 

liar  l><  I  I  n.tr'bu*).  a  genus  of  fishes  of  tin-  family  of 
Cypriniihe.  having  short  dorsal  and  anul  fins,  and  the  mouth 


European  Barbel. 

furnished  with  four  soft  barbules,  suggesting  the  name, 
which  is  derived  from  the  Latin  barba,  "beard."  The 
upper  jaw  extend*  beyond  the  lower.  The  numerous  spe- 
eii -s  ut1  barbel  ure  all  inhabitants  of  fresh  water,  ami  seek 
thrir  fond  by  inserting  llii'ir  snouts  into  the  mud  like 
.'.</«  fn''fni-l»  i*  abundant  in  the  Thames, 
and  alVnrds  -pint  In  Midlers,  but  is  not  much  esteemed  for 
fond,  ll  sometimes  measures  three  feet  long,  and  weighs 
about  sixteen  pounds.  Another  species,  culled  binny  or 
I.  is  ;il. mi. I. mi  in  the  Nile  and  the  Jordan,  and  is 
imii-li  esteemed  for  fnud.  It  grows  to  a  large  site,  and 
sometimes  weighs  seventy  pounds.  Tho  barbel  of  the  I  .  S. 
is  rlic  horned  sucker  nr  daoe{  Cdtostoniii*  ln&*r0H2dfcu)j  which 
is  readily  taken  by  the  hook.  It  belongs  to  the  same  fam- 
ily with  the  true  imrbel. 

Barbe-IHnrbois,  de  (FiMv.;m>i.  M  VH.II  is.  :i  Trench 
statesman,  bom  ill  1745,  was  consul  to  the  I'.  S.  under 
Louis  XVI.,  direetor  of  the  treasury  under  Napoleon,  and 
was  made  a  senator  in  1813.  Died  in  1S37.  He  wrote  a 
'•  History  of  Louisiana"  (1829). 

Bar'ber  [Fr.  barbier,  from  the  Lat.  bnr'ba,  "beard"], 
a  person  who  shaves  others  and  cuts  their  hair.  This  trade 
or  profession  is  very  ancient,  and  is  mentioned  by  the 
prophet  K/.ekicl  fdiap.  v.  1).  In  China  and  other  Oriental 
countries  barbers  shave  the  whole  or  part  of  the  bead.  The 
practice  of  shaving  the  beard  was  common  among  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Among  the  ancient 
Israelites  the  removal  of  the  beard  by  shaving  or  plucking 
it  out  was  a  sign  of  mourning.  In  former  times  barbers 
served  the  public  in  the  capacity  of  surgeons,  and  per- 
formed the  operation  of  bleeding.  The  spiral  red  stripe 
often  seen  on  the  barber's  pole  is  said  to  symbolize  the 
winding  of  a  ribhnn  round  the  arm  previous  to  letting 
blood.  In  London  the  barber-surgeons  formed  n  corpora- 
tion with  certain  privileges.  They  wore  incorporated  in 
England  in  llnl.and  were  united  with  the  surgeon*  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Tho  connection  was  di--n]ved 
in  the  reign  of  George  II.  ny  ;in  act  I  he  preamble  of  which 
till'mns  that  the  trad"  of  a  barber  is  "  foreign  to  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  practice  nf  surgery."  ihute  nv>  ntly  the 
surgeons  of  the  Swedish  navy  were  also  barbers  for  the 

HarluT,  a  post-township  of  Faribault  eo.,  Minn.    Pop. 

501. 

Hnrber  (FRAXCIS),  an  American  officer  and   teacher, 
born  ill    rrincelon.  .V.I. .in   K.'il.  graduated  at    I'rinceti.n 
in  17117.      lie  entered  the  army  in  177l'i   with  the   rank  of 
major,  and  took  purl  in  the  bailies   of  Trenton.   IV:; 
lir.ui'h  wine,  liennantnwn.  and  Mmniiimth.     He  was  after- 
ward- rai-ed  t"  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  in   I7M   wa- 
ed    In    (ieiii-ral    Washing!  m    lor    the    delicate    duly  "! 
pressing  a  mutiny  of  the  tronps.  which  he  performed  with 

su u.      lie  was  killed  accidentally  by  the  fall  nf  a  b 

Mew  burg  Jan.  11.1  7V.".. 

Barber  (.loiix-  WAHXKHI  was  born  at  Windsor.  Conn., 
in  K'.'S.  lie  published  a  "  Ili-lory  nf  New  Haven  "  |  1>:',1  I, 
••  Historical  Cnl  led  inns  "  of  I  'onnecticlll  I83fl  .  \la--ilchll- 

:ctts   (is:;y),  New  Jersey  (1MI),   Virginia   (1S44),   Ohio 


(1>I7),  "Incidents  of  American    II  Ele- 

••Uur  Whole  Country" 
i  her  works. 

Itnrhrri'iii  li  M  >:«-o),  an  Italian  cardinal,  B  nephew 
»f  ftf*  I  I'biili  V  I  II.,  wns  born  in  I  .,117.  He  becalm-  libra 

i t    the  \.il.can.   and   translaled    ll,,.   tweli. 

-Mim-ii-   .\iii.liii-   iroui    ilr.ik    into    Italian.     II. •  »H«  the 
i   Itiirlierini  I. 

llar'bi-rry  i  //'/•'/,»•!•),  a  genus  of  plant-  nfthc  natural 
order  I  .  -,  which  an 

shrubs   and   nali\.s.,f  temperate   diniales   in   both   I 
sphei-  .ens,  which,  when  : 

tin-  base,  show   signs  of  irritability.     The  trnit  is  a  1,,-rrv 
with  two  or  three  seed-.      They  arc  divided   ii.i 
genera,   sometime*  ranked  as  genera;  those   with  simple 
leaves  forming  the  licrberit,  und  those  with  pinnate  I, 

the  tub  |enOI  I/.,//.,MI',..  The  barberrn  s  of  Asia 
are  numerous  and  important  for  their  Jruits. 
Thoue  of  our  l':i-  ,  'I  h.- 

eonimon  barberry  i //,,•/.. ,:-  i  nl:/, ,,•;,)  is  a  native 
of  Kurnpe.  sparingly  naturalized  in  the  U.  8.,  a 
shrub  armed  with  spines,  and  produces  small  oval 
i  ies  in  pendulous  clusters,  which  contain 
free  malic  acid,  and  are  valuable  for  preserves  and 
jelly.  The  bark  is  astringent,  and  it  used  in 
medicine,  and  the  inner  bark  and  root  furnish 
a  good  yellow  dye.  On  account  of  its  yellow 
color  the  inner  bark  was  formerly  in  much  re- 
pute as  a  remedy  for  jaundice.  Several  fine 
species  of  Herbert*  grow  in  the  central  and 
western  portions  of  North  America.  II.  in/ni- 
fnlinm,  with  spiny  leaves  and  yellow  flowers,  is  gene- 
rally cultivated  as  an  ornamental  shrub.  //.  piunnta  of 
Oregon  bears  blue  acid  berries,  and  is  sometimes  called  the 
Oreyou  grape,  ft.  (.'anailenii*  if  a  native  of  the  Allegha- 
nies.  Parts  of  South  America  abound  in  native  species  of 
the  barberry. 

Harbe*  (  ARUAMI),  a  French  conspirator  and  Red  Re- 
publican, born  in  Guadaloupe  Spt.  is.  IMI'.I.  He  was 
imprisoned  in  France  for  political  reasons  in  1834-35.  As 
an  accomplice  of  Blanqui  and  others  in  a  seditious  plot  in 
1839,  he  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life,  but  was 
released  in  ISIS.  Having  conspired  against  the  new  regime 
in  May,  1848,  he  was  again  confined  for  several  ;. 

Bar'bet  (Laifiodof),  a  genus  of  birds  related  to  the 
Pieidie  or  woodpeckers.  They  have  a  large  conical  beak 
surrounded  with  tufts  of  bristles,  suggesting  the  name, 
which  is  derived  from  the  Latin  barbn,  "beard."  They 
inhabit  warm  countries,  particularly  tropical  Africa.  They 
feed  on  insects. 

BARBET  is  also  the  name  given  to  birds  of  various 
genera,  chiefly  South  American  and  Asiatic,  together  form- 
ing a  connecting  link  between  the  kingfishers  and  the 
trogons.  Among  the  numerous  species  arc  the  Bunco  rer- 


Red-Throated  Barbet 


of  Sumatra   and  the   Tamnlia  maciilala,  the  red- 

thp.atcd  barb,  t  ••!'  liuiana. 

Barbel,  a  smnll  variety  of  the  |  remarkable 

for  its  aeth  ity,  intelligence,  and  lid.  lity  t..  it-  master,  bat 
equally  distinguished  lor  it<  ill-tcnipcr  and   its  di-likeof 
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all  strangers.     It  is  also  very  liable  to  disease,  and  henco 
is  not  a  general  favorite. 

Barbette,  a  platform  of  earth  on  which  guns  are 
mounted  to  fire  over  a  parapet. 

Bar'bican,  or  Barbacan,  a  watch-tower  or  advanced 
work  before  the  gate  of  a  castle  or  town.  The  term  \\as 
especially  applied  to  the  outwork  intended  to  defend  the 
drawbridge,  which  in  modern  fortifications  corresponds  to 
the  tilc-tlu-poHt.  Several  perfect  harhicaus  remain  in  Eng- 
land at  Alniriokj  Warwick,  etc. 

Barbier  (A.vroixB  ALKXANHBE),  a  French  bibliogra- 
pher, born  Jan.  11,  1765,  became  private  librarian  to  Na- 
poleon in  1807,  and  after  the  restoration  of  1810  was  super- 
intendent of  the  private  libraries  of  the  king.  His  chief 
production  is  a  "Dictionary  of  Anonymous  and  Pseudony- 
mous Works"  (4  vols.  8vo,  1800-08),  which  is  highly  com- 
uieudeil.  Died  Dec.  6,  1S25. 

Barbour,  a  county  of  Alabama,  bordering  on  Georgia. 
Area,  825  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Chattahoochee  River  and  on  the  W.  by  Tea  River.  The 
surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  in  some  parts  is  fertile.  The 
county  is  partly  covered  by  forests  of  pine.  Cotton  and 
corn  are  raised.  It  is  intersected  bv  the  Montgomery  and 
Eufaula  R.  R.  Capital,  Clayton.  Pop.  29, 

Barbour,  a  new  county  of  Kansas,  bordering  on  the  In- 
dian Territory.  Area,  810  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  Harper,  on  the  N.  by  Pratt,  and  on  the  \V.  by 
Comanche  cos. 

Barbour,  a  county  of  the  N.  part  of  West  Virginia. 
Area,  330  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Tygart's 
Valley  River,  and  also  drained  by  Buchanan  River.  The 
surface  is  hilly  or  mountainous ;  the  soil  is  very  fertile. 
Grain  and  wool  are  largely  raised.  Coal  and  iron  abound 
here.  Capital,  Philippi.  '  Pop.  10,312. 

Barbour,  a  township  of  Orange  co.,  Va.     Pop.  1323. 

Barbour  (JAMES),  an  American  statesman,  born  in 
Orange  co.,  Va.,  June  10,  1775.  He  was  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia 1812-14,  and  a  Senator  of  the  U.  S.  1815-25.  He 
voted  for  a  U.  S.  bank,  and  became  president  of  the  Senate 
pro  tern.  He  was  secretary  of  war  in  the  Cabinet  of  J. 
Quincy  Adams  (1825-27),  and  was  sent  as  minister  to  Eng- 
land in  1828,  but  was  recalled  in  1829.  In  1839  he  was 
president  of  the  Whig  national  convention.  Died  in  1842. 

Barbour,  or  Barber  (JOHN),  an  eminent  Scottish 
poet,  a  contemporary  of  Chaucer,  was  born  about  1320. 
He  became  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen  in  1356,  and  went 
to  Oxford  in  1357  to  complete  his  education.  About  1374 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  exchequer. 
His  chief  work  is  a  national  epic  called  "The  Bruce,"  a 
history  of  Robert  Bruce,  which,  in  addition  to  its  poetical 
merit,  has  much  historical  value.  Died  Mar.  13,  1390. 

Barbour  (Jonx  S.),  born  in  Culpeper  co.,  Va.,  Aug. 
8,  1790,  was  educated  at  William  and  Mary  College,  was 
a  staff  officer  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  a  prominent  State 
Rights  member  of  Congress,  1823-33.  Died  Jan.  12, 1855. 

Barbour  (PHILIP  PENDI.ETOX),  a  jurist,  born  in  Orange 
co.,  Va.,  May  25,  1783,  was  a  brother  of  James,  noticed 
above.  He  gained  distinction  as  a  criminal  lawyer,  and 
became  a  member  of  Congress  in  1814.  He  was  afterwards 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  remained  in  that  body 
until  ISi'o.  lie  was  appointed  an  associate  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  U.S.  in  1836.  Died  Feb.  24,  1841. 

Bar'boursville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Knox  co., 
Ky.,  on  the  Cumberland  River,  11  0  miles  S.  E.  of  Frankfort. 
Pop.  438. 

Barboursville,or  Canell  Court-bouse,  the  capi- 
tal of  Cabell  co..  West  Va.,  on  the  Uuyandotte  River,  154 
miles  S.  W.  of  Wheeling.  It  is  the  seat  of  ii  Slate  normal 
school,  anil  has  one  weekly  paper.  July  13.  Isiil,  it  was 
the  scene  of  a  brilliant  action  in  which  the  Federal  troops 
were  successful.  P.  371 ;  of  Barboursville  township,  1228. 

Barbu'da  [Fr.  Ln  Barboude],  one  of  the  TJritish  West 
India  Islands,  22  miles  X.  of  Antigua.  Its  area  is  75  square 
miles.  It  is  of  coral  formation,  has  mi  harbor,  and  is 
partly  covered  with  forests.  Pop.  in  ISli!,  713. 

Bar'by,  a  walled  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  left 
hunk  of  the  Kibe,  1.)  miles  S.  E.  of  Magdeburg.  It  has  an 
old  castle  and  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  stutfs. 
Pop.  in  1871,  5212. 

Bar'ca  (anc.  Cyrena'irn).  a  region  of  Northern  Africa, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  E.  by 
\-'.x\  pt,  on  the  S.  by  the  Libyan  desert,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Tripoli  and  the  Gulf  of  Sidra.  It  is  deficient  in  permanent 
streams,  and  the  southern  part  is  a  desert,  but  the  soil  near 
the  sea  is  fertile.  On  the  mountain-sides  arc  pines,  date- 

£alms,  and  olive  trees.     The  inhabitants  arc  Arabs  and 
icrbers.  who  are  Mohammedans,  and  are  subject  to  Tri- 
poli.    Capital,  Benghazi.     Pop.  estimated  at  302,000. 


Barcello'na,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Mcs- 
sina,  21  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Messina,  near  tin/  coast.  It  has 
ii  ir\  innasium,  and  large  vineyards  in  the  neighborhood. 
Pop.  in  1872,  211,  liil. 

Barcelo'na,  a  province  of  Spain,  comprising  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Catalonia,  and  sloping  down  townnls 
the  Mediterranean.  It  has  an  area  of  29S3  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  7111.1  13.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  best-cultivated  provinces  of  Spain. 

Barcelo'na  [Lat.  /Au-Vi'no;  Gr.  Bo/Kiwii-],  the  most 
important  manufacturing  city  of  Spain,  and  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  the  same  name,  in  Catalonia,  is  beautifully 
sitnatcd  on  the  Mediterranean,  113  miles  E.  of  Leridu:  lat. 
41°  23'  N.,  Ion.  2°  11'  E.  Next  to  Cadiz,  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant seaport  of  Spain.  Pop.  in  1860, 189,948.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  and  defended  by  a  citadel  and  the  strong 
fort  of  Montjoi.  The  city  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  old 
and  the  new  town,  by  a  beautiful  promenade  called  La 
Rambla.  The  streets  of  the  new  town  are  more  spacious 
and  regular  than  those  of  the  old.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
built  of  hewn  stone,  and  have  an  imposing  appearance. 
The  most  remarkable  public  edifices  are  the  Gothic  cathe- 
dral, which  is  about  600  years  old,  and  the  Amliencia,  or 
1'alacio  de  hi  Deputacion,  which  is  now  occupied  by  the 
courts  of  law.  Barcelona  has  a  university,  several  public 
libraries,  a  fine  theatre,  an  academy  of  arts  and  sciences, 
and  two  museums.  Here  are  extensive  manufactures  of 
silks,  woollen  stutfs,  calicoes  or  figured  cotton  stuffs,  lace, 
shoes,  and  tireanns.  which,  with  copper,  wine,  and  brandy, 
constitute  the  principal  exports  of  the  city.  The  harbor 
is  commodious,  but  is  obstructed  by  a  bar  which  excludes 
vessels  drawing  more  than  twelve  feet  of  water.  This  is 
the  most  populous  city  of  Spain,  except  Madrid.  Barce- 
lona is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Hamilcar  Barca. 
The  Romans  became  masters  of  it  at  the  end  of  the  third 
Punie  war  (140  B.  C.).  It  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  or 
Moors  about  714  A.  D.,  and  became  in  878  an  independent 
state.  In  the  twelfth  century  it  was  annexed  to  Arogoa. 
In  1714  it  was  taken  by  the  duke  of  Berwick  after  a  long 
and  heroic  defence. 

Barcelona,  a  province  of  Venezuela,  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  E.  by  Cumana.  on  the 
S.  by  Guiana,  and  on  the  W.  by  Guarica  and  Cai: 
Area,  13,800  square  miles.  The  country  consists  almost 
entirely  of  plains  and  low  plateaux,  and  is  crossed  only  in 
the  N.  by  the  Coast  Range,  which  also  is  not  very  high. 
It  has  but  very  little  commerce.  Chief  town,  Barcelona. 
Pop.  78,634. 

Barcelona,  a  town  and  seaport  of  Venezuela,  and 
ca  j.'.tal  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Neveri ;  lat.  10°  10'  N.,  Ion. 
64°  48'  W.  It  is  an  unhealthy  place.  The  houses  are 
built  of  mud.  Pop.  about  6000. 

Bar'clay,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Black  Hawk 
CO.,  la.,  110  miles  N.  E.  of  DCS  Moines.  Pop.  M1,1, . 

Barclay,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Bradford  co., 
Pa.,  on  the  Sullivan  and  Erie  R.  R.,  110  miles  N.  W.  of 
Kiiston.  It  has  important  mines  of  semi-bituminous  coal. 
Pop.  of  township,  2009. 

Barclay,  or  Barklay  (ALEXANDER),  an  eminent 
British  writer  and  translator,  supposed  to  have  been  born 
in  Scotland  about  1480.  He  wrote  the  lives  of  several 
saints,  and  translated  Sallust's  "  Jugurthine  War,"  and  a 
French  poem  called  "The  Castle  of  Labor."  His  most 
popular  work  is  his  "Ship  of  Fools,"  a  free  translation 
from  the  German  of  Sebastian  Brandt.  Died  in  1552. 

Barclay  (ROBERT),  an  eminent  reformer  and  apologist 
for  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  born  at  Gordonstown.  in 
Morayshirc,  Scotland,  Dec.  23,  1648.  He  was  educated  in 
Paris  at  the  Scottish  College,  of  which  his  uncle  was  rector, 
and  learned  to  write  and  speak  Latin  correctly  and  flu- 
ently. He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1664,  and  became  a 
member  and  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  1606. 
In  1070  he  published  a  defence  of  his  religion,  entitled 
'•Truth  Cleared  of  Calumnies."  He  married  Christian 
Mollison  in  his  early  life.  He  afterwards  published  a 
"Catechism  and  Confession  of  Faith"  (1675)  and  the 
"Anarchy  of  the  Ranters"  (1676).  In'1677  he  visited 
Germany  on  a  religious  mission,  in  company  with  George 
Fox  and  William  Penn.  In  addition  to  superior  talents, 
he  had  moral  courage,  which  qualified  him  for  the  part  of 
a  reformer.  His  principal  work  is  "  An  Apology  for  the 
True  Christian  Divinity,  as  the  same  is  held  forth  and 
preached  by  the  People  called  in  scorn  Quakers"  (1670), 
written  and  published  in  Latin,  and  afterwards  translated 
by  the  author  into  English.  This  work  exhibits  great 
logical  acumen,  and  has  been  commended  by  eminent 
persons  of  different  creeds.  In  ll>7'.l  he  published  a 
"Vindication"  of  his  Apology,  which  had  been  criticised 
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l.\    ..-Mini    writer,",      lie   w:i  -  -  imr  nf   the 

prim  '      Jersey      ill      HiSL',     lllll      III'     III'MT     Went     tn 

A rica.      II''  .li.'.l    ill    Try  <),.|.   [8,  MI  <!. 

P.i.v  \\.    "Lit.-   .if     ISoLoit     l::iri'l:iy."    I  MIL':    W.    Si 

"  Ili-tory   nf   tin-   'Quakers.") 

Bar'rlnr  lie  Tolly  f.Mn  IIM  i  -rated 

Russian  u'eneral  "I  Scottish  e\t  i  ;e-f  ion,  »a-  Lorn  iti  Livo- 
nia iii  I  7. i1-1.  1 1.1  Ion-  ',  n.  itn.l 
llL-aiii-l  tl»'  Poles  ill  IT'.I'J  and  I7!t|.  With  the  riink  of 

major-irem-l-al  III'  I i-il  I!elilliliL'-en'-  a-l\  an 1  u-nal'l  in  !  -HI1,. 

Ill  l^ll'.l,  III  till'  Ill-nil  of  III, Illlll  111. -II,  III-  ITO--C.|  III.-  Irii/i'll 
(I'll! '..f  Pothnia,  and  advanced  II-  far  as  Stockholm.  Ill 
IMil  !»•  was  appoint,-.!  iiiini-ti-r  of  war.  Hi-  became  in 
1  ^  I  L'  i-oNiiii:uiili'r-iii-.-liirf  of  lln-  Army  of  tin-  \\.--f,  lint 
having  L.-en  defeated  Ly  lit.-  French  at  Smolensko  in  Au- 
pi-t  of  that  \car.  lie  was  soon  removed.  After  the  death 
of  l\ntii/o!  MM:.  ..i-fained  tin-  chief  command 

of  tlu-  urmv.  which  In  directed  :il  Pant/en,  Culm,  aod 
L<-ip-i<-.  lit-  wa-  raised  lo  the  rank  of  field-marshal  in 
ISM.  Hied  May  2,'i,  1S18. 

Itnrrokh'cha,  or  Barcoch'ebas  ("son  of  a  star"), 
(SIMON),  n  famous  Jewish  impostor,  claiming  to  be  the 
Me-siah.  His  real  nanii-  was  AKIIIA.  Ill  the  reign  of 
!l:t<lr>  in  ;  \.  II.  132)  he  exoitcd  an  insurrection  among 
tin-  .l.-\\s,  ;in«l  ^ei/ed  Jerusalem  and  many  fortified  places. 

After  a  loiiy;  and  III ly  contest  the  eity  was  retaken  by 

the  I'onniii  ejcncral  .lulius  Sew-rus,  and  Barcokheba  wan 
killed  in  tin-  toitres-  ot  Peiliar  on  tlie  '.'lh  of  Ab  (August). 
K'..'i.  His  di-appointe.d  countrymen  afterwards  cbanged 
his  name  to  Har-eoslia  ("  son  of  a  lie"). 

Blird,  the  term  originally  applied  to  the  ancient  poets 
of  the  Celtic  tribe.-",  who  composed  and  sang  verses  in 
honor  of  (In-  exploits  of  brave  men.  In  poetical  language 
it  i<  often  applied  by  modern  usage  to  any  poet. 

Hard  (SiMi  KM.  M.  I)..  1. 1, .It.,  an  American  physician, 
born  in  Philadelphia  April  1,  1742,  was  educated  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  lie  was  an  inmate  in  the  family  of  Doctor 
liobertson.  the  historian,  lie  practised  in  Ne\v  York  City, 
ami  \va-  the  laniih  ph\  -iri;in  of  (ieneral  Washington.  He 
puLli-ln-il  -e\.-ral  nn-.lii-al  uorks,  and  became  president  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Xew  York. 
lie  "as  an  n-li\e  promiiler  of  bcnevidcilt  enterprises. 
Died  May  '.'I.  1S21.  (See  Rev.  J.  Mi -Vn  KKU'S  "  Life  of 
Samuel  Hard,"  1822.) 

Bardesa'ncs  (Bar-Deisan)  of  Edessa,  founder 
of  a  (tnostic  sect  eall.-'l  Pa  i  de-anians.  His  treatise  "  On 
."  or  "The  Laws  of  Countries,"  was  written  during 
the  last  half  of  the  second  century.  Wo  had  only  a  few 
fi  a  u'lnents  of  it  till  in  Isl:!  the  entire  (realise,  in  the  orig- 
inal Syria.-  (the  iiianns.-ript  belonging  to  the  sixth  or 
se\enih  MBtury),  was  obtained  by  Archdeacon  Tathani 
from  the  Syrian  convent  in  the  desert  of  Nitrin,  and  was 
published,  with  an  English  translation,  by  Rev.  William 
Cureton  in  Is.i.').  Kphraem  Syrus,  who  flourished  about 
two  centuries  later,  says  liardcsanos  wrote  also  150  hymns, 
which  appear  lo  have  been  more  dualistic-  than  the  treatise 
just  spoken  of.  The  best  compendious  notice  of  liarde- 
saiics  is  that  L\  tlallandi,  ••  PiLliotheca  Veleruiu  Patruin," 
I'll-"'.  (8*«  '1  0  SIKI  \/M  t,  "  Ilistoria  Bardesanis,"  1710; 
HAIIV.  "  liardesanes  linosliens."  1S19.) 

Bard'ings,  or  Bard,  the  name  applied  to  t he  horse- 
nrmor  of  the  MnliUe  A^res.  \\liii-h  ron.-isted  of  four  pier.--  : 
I ,  tlie  .-hamfront  (  Norman-French,  i-ln  '•<<•"/>  I,  protd-tiu.^  the 
Ibichcad  and  face,  and  bavin;,'  a  steel  spike  like  the  horn 
of  .1  unicorn  bctu.-en  the  IJWj  2,  the  manifaire,  which 
was  made  of  articulated  pla;e-.  and  covered  the  crcsl  and 
neck  :  '-'',  the  poin-cl,  a  solid  piece  of  plate-armor,  guarding 
the  euhrr  slionldcrs  and  cli.-sl  ;  the  li.ird  proper,  ill-fending 
Iht-  i-roiip  of  (In-  charter  from  the  ealltle  of  the  saddle  to 

the  tail.     A  st.-ed  thus  armed  was  said  to  bo  " barded." 

Bards'town,  the  capital  of  Nelson  co.,  Ky.,  is  situ- 
ated on  :i:i  i  H-vated   plain  and  on  a  branch  of  the  Louis- 
ville mi. I  Nashville  H.  1!..  ::;i  miles  S.  K.  of  l.oiiisi  iile.    Here 
rani  kcademiw,  and  St.  Joseph's  Roman  Catholic  col- 

llan-  Itoiics,  or  Bar'bone  (PRAISF.  Oon),  a  fanatic 

who  u:i-  a  nn-inlter  ot'  Cromwell's  Parliament  in  !ii.>:;, 
uhirh  \vas  named  after  him  the  "  liarel-one-'  I'arlialneut." 
When  (ieneral  Monk  came  to  London,  liarelmncs  headed  a 

]iroee-siiin  of  (he  | pie.  and   presented    :\  remonstrance  to 

Parliament  against  the  restoration  Of   Charles  II. 

Barefooted  l-'rinrs  [Lat.  /'/»<-„/.,, f(/].  an  nppt-IIation 

of    -eriain    Itoman  Catholic   monk-  who  either  wear  sandals 
or  L'O  entirely  barefoot.      They  arc   conne--li--l  with   i 
OOngregatiOng    of    the    strict    observance    ill    nearlv    all    the 
OrdorB,      rriicrc  arc  al--i    La I'rtooted  nuns.      In  some   pla.-rs 
tbcy  wear  -!-  .    weather. 

Bar'rsinr,  a  mucus-like  substance  produced  by  the 


algR-  which  grow  in  inn  ,,,\,  ;,,  i|,,. 

It 
imparts  a  Ibsh-l.roth  Savor  and  odor  to  the  water,  and  i« 

pri/ed  for  that  n  .t 

Bare  House,  a  township  of  Drew  e....  Ark.     Pop. 

It.-ircilv,   a  city  of    liritish    India,    i. 

l'ro\  •    Delhi.      It 

contain-  a  linmL.-r  of  mo-ijii.--.  ft  eol 

Watel        ,  ,..j|y      „,,      » 

i  _scenc  of  outran.-  and  riipine  during  tin-  mini- 
when  the  Seiiovs  murdered  a  uuiui--  aun.     Pop. 

111.: 
Barere  de  Vieuzac   (HKIITIIAXD),  a   French  drma- 

L'o-.'in-  ami   lawyi-r.  Lorn  at   TerLi-  >.-pl.    III.    17.,;,.       )|. 

I  in  17U2  to  the  Convention,  in  which  he  voted  tor  the 
death  of  the  kin;:.      In  Ai.ril.  IT'.t:!.  he  wa-  chosen  a  i- 

the  Collllnittee  of    Pul. lie  Safety.       II.    -nppoit.  ,|  iln- 
ns  in  their  contest  with  the  <  I  iron. lists,  and  btcamo 
the   reporter   of   the   committee   which    usurped    sn| 
power  iii  .Inly.  K'.i:'..     He  was  the  first  who  propose, I  that 
1   should  In'  the  order  of  the  day."  and  he  <li,  s-.-d  (he 
atrocious  decree-  ot'  the  committee  in  such  flowery  language 
that  he  was  called  the  "  Anacreon  of  the  guillotine."     tin 
the  9th   Thcrinidor,  1704.  lie  acted    with    the   enemies  of 
Robespierre.     He  was  banished  as  a  regicide  in  IMfi,  but 
was   permitted  to  return  in  1S30.      Died  Jan.    II,    1841. 
Memoircs  de  Barere,"  4  vols.,  1843,  and  the  notice 
of  liiirere  iii  MAIM  i  1 1 's  ••  K-<ays.") 

Baret'ti  (Gil  st:i-i-i.  i,  an  Italian  writer,  born  at  Turin 
Mar.  22.  1710.  He  removed  to  London  iii  IT.M.aud  became 
a  teacher  of  Italian  and  a  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson.  He 

published  an  lliilian-and- Kiinlish  dictionary  (I7i'iii),  and 
"Travels  through  Spain,  Portugal,  anil  France  "( 1 77"  J. 
whii-h  is  highly  commended  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  other 
Died  iii  London  May  5,  1789.  (.See  (i.  FHAXCHI, 
"  Xotizie  intorno  alia  Vita  di  0.  Barctti,"  1700.) 

Bar'gain  [Old  Fr.  Imrntiinr,  "trade,"  from  liari-a,  a 
"bark,"  a  "boat"]  and  Sale,  the  act  of  conveying  and 
transferring  real  or  personal  property  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration. The  term  is  also  employed  to  indicate  the  in- 
strument by  which  the  transfer  is  made.  In  the  law  of 
real  estate  this  form  of  conveyance  is  in  extensive  use. 
The  original  mode  of  conveying  corporeal  real  estate  was 
by  means  of  a  ceremony  termed  livery  of  seisin,  in  which 
the  seller  delivered  to  (he  purchaser  some  visible  symbol, 
such  as  a  clod  of  earth  or  twig  of  a  tree,  in  the  name  of  the 
property  to  be  conveyed.  This  method  of  conveyance  came 
to  be  regarded  as  cumbersome  and  inconvenient.  It  was 
governed  by  strict  and  technical  rules,  and  the  estate-  that 
could  I..- created  by  it  were  inelastic  -not  readily  moulded 
to  the  demands  of  a  growing  civilization.  The  attention 
of  conveyancers  was  attracted  to  other  methods  more  suited 
to  modern  necessities.  These  methods  were  found  in  the 
doctrine  of  uses.  A  use  in  land  was  a  notion  derived  from 
the  Roman  law,  by  means  of  which  the  formal  title  re- 
mained in  one  person,  while  the  bi-n.-lieial  i  stale  or  cnjoy- 
mcntol  the  protits  appertained  to  another.  It  corresponded 
in  the  main  to  the  idea  of  trusts  in  modern  law.  A  use  could 
be  created  by  a  pecuniary  or  other  legal  consideration.  For 
example,  if  an  owner  of  land  for  a  pecuniary  consideration 
purported  by  present  words  to  sell  it,  he  would  be  at  once 
converted  into  a  formal  owner,  and  the  person  advancing  the 

j  money  would  bo  the  beneficial  owner,  or,  in  technical  lan- 
guage, would  have  "a  use"  in  the  land.  He  could  become 
formal  or  legal  owner  by  the  action  of  a  court  of  equity,  which 
would,  on  application,  direct  that  a  conveyance  should  L. 
made.  While  the  law  was  in  this  condition  an  important 
stalute  was  passed.  27  Hen.  VII  I. ,  .-.  In. called  the  ••  Statute 
of  Uses,"  the  effect  of  which,  in  sul  to  declare 

that  one  who  had  acquired  a  use  ut  libed 

conditions  in  an  estate  in  land  should  be  the  legal  or  formal, 
as  well  as  the  beneficial,  owner.  One  great  consequence 
of  this  statute  was  to  introduce  new  conveyances.  The 
principal  one  was  "  Lartrain  and  sale."  The  sale  of  land 
for  a  considerate  '  tied  ft  use, 

and  the  -t:^:  •  '10  n-e  tlie  litle.     A  sub- 

sequent statute  i  know  n  a  -  the   -Mi'  -|nires 

e-MUcyanecs  to  be  in  writing.      Th  on  of 

the  modern  s>  -'em  of  c.un eyum  iiiL'.  both  in  Kngland  and 
tho  t*.  S.  Other  coinev  am'> •".  proceed ini:  ,-irher  wholly  or 

1  in  part  on  •  ised  " 

and  "lease  and  release."     In  the  first  of  rl  ^der- 

ation is  the  :itVe--tioii  between  near  relatives,  technically 
called  nsidcraiion.  a-  distinguished  fr»m  "  val- 

uable."     In  the   second,  the  doctrine  of 

to  pui  the  purcha-er  in  constructive  ] ssi.m  of  an  estate 

irs  in  the  land,  whereupon  he  may  receive  a  release, 
and  thus  I"  ner.  T.  W.  ]lu  I.;IIT. 
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BARGE— BARKER. 


linrge,  a  pleasure-boat,  a  boat  of  state  elegantly  fur- 
nished ami  propelled  h\  oars;  these  are  used  on  ceremonial 
occasions  l»y  princes  iiml  men  ot'  high  station.  Also  a  ilat- 
hotfomed  vessel  of  burden  emplo\ ed  in  loading  and  un- 
loading ships  or  in  conveying  freight  from  one  town  to 
another. 

Ba'ri  (anc.  Jln'rinm),  a  fortified  city  and  seaport  of 
Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  IJari.  is  situated  on  the 
Adriatic  SIM,  ."'I',  miles  by  rail  N.  W.  of  Mrindisi;  lat.  11° 
9'  N.,  Ion.  16°  54'  E.  It  is  defended  by  a  massive  old  castle 
of  Norman  origin.  The  harbor  admits  only  small  vessels. 
Bari  is  the  see  of  an  nrrhbislmp.  and  has  some  fine  eccle- 
siastical buildings,  among  which  is  the  priory  of  St.  Nicho- 
las, founded  in  Ills".  It  contains  a  cathedral,  two  theatres, 
an  arsenal,  etc. ;  also  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  linen, 
and  glass.  Hui-ii/iu  was  a  verv  ancient  city,  and  was  flour- 
ishing as  early  as  200  li.  C.  Pop.  in  1872,  00,524. 

llari,  a  province  of  Italy,  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  on  the  S.  by  Leccc  and  Potenza,  on  the  W. 
by  I'otcnza,  and  on  the  N.  W.  by  l-'oggia.  Area.  2L".i:i 
square  miles.  The  surface  is  mostly  level;  the  soil  is 
very  fertile,  producing  wheat,  fruits,  and  wine.  The  cli- 
mate is  very  hot  in  summer.  This  province  formed  a  part 
of  ancient  "Apulia.  Capital,  Bari.  Pop.  in  I,s7  I ,  (io  l,:;ii... 
li:iri,  the  name  of  a  negro  tribe  on  the  White  Nile,  be- 
tween lat.  3i°  and  6J°  N.,  are  well  built  and  often  attain  a 
height  of  six  feet.  They  arc  fetish  worshippers  and  prac- 
tise polygamy.  The  men  go  entirely  naked  anil  paint  them- 
selves with  ochre,  while  the  women  only  wear  short  aprons. 

Baril'la  [Fr.  barllle],  a  crude,  impure  carbonate  of 
smla,  which  is  a  considerable  article  of  commerce,  and  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  glass.  It  is  procured 
by  burning  plants  of  the  genus  Saleola  or  other  plants  which 
grow  near  the  sea.  Large  quantities  of  it  are  exported 
from  Spain  and  the  Balearic  Isles.  The  Kahola  nativa  is 
cultivated  on  ground  adjacent  to  the  sea,  by  which  it  is 
occasionally  submerged,  the  sea  being  admitted  by  flood- 
gates through  an  embankment.  fheSalaula  is  cut  in  Sep- 
tember, is  dried,  and  burned  in  a  hole  in  the  ground. 

Bari'nas,  a  province  of  Venezuela,  between  Truxillo, 
Portugueza,  and  Merida  on  the  N.  and  W.,  (juarico  on  the 
E.,  and  Apure  on  the  S.  Area,  17,008  square  miles.  It 
consists  of  fertile  plains  drained  by  numerous  streams. 
The  S.  boundary  is  the  river  Apule.  The  chief  products 
are  hides,  cacao,  coffee,  and  tobacco.  Capital,  Bariuas. 
Pop.  126,925. 

Bar'inas,  or  Vari'nas,  capital  of  the  above  province, 
near  the  river  Santo  Domingo.  The  city,  founded  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  has  suffered  devastation  twice  within  a 
century.  It  is  noted  for  the  exportation  of  the  tobacco 
which  bears  its  name.  Pop.  14,000. 

Bar'ing,  a  post-township  of  Washington  CO.,  Me.  It 
is  on  the  St.  Croix  and  Penobscot  R.  R.,  and  has  manufac- 
tures of  lumber,  sash  and  blinds,  boots  and  shoes,  etc. 
Pop.  384. 

Baring  (Sir  FRANCIS),  an  English  financier,  born'ncar 
Exeter  in  1740,  was  the  father  of  Lord  Ashhurton,  and  the 
principal  founder  of  the  great  banking-house  of  Baring 
Brothers  &  Co.  of  London.  Died  in  1810, 

Bari'tah,  the  name  of  certain  large  Australian  birds 


Jiarilah,  or  1'ijiiug  Crow. 


belonging  to  the  Corvida)  (crow  family).  The  bill  is  large 
and  conical,  (lie  base  of  it  extending  far  backward  on  the 
forehead.  The  fftfamor&uia  ft'6i'c6n  (piping  crow  or  piping 
grakle)  has  a  melodious  \oicc.  is  easily  tamed,  and  learns 
to  whistle  tunes.  There  are  several  genera  of  these  birds. 

Ba'rium  [from  the  (Jr.  fiapvs,  '•  heavy,"  as  it  is  an 
ingredient  of  "heavy  spar"],  one  of  the  alkaline  earthy 
metals.  It  occurs  in  nature  chielly  in  the  forms  of  sul- 
phate, baritc,  barytcs,  or  heavy  spar,  of  carbonate,  withcrito, 
and  of  silicate,  harmotome.  Its  symbol  is  l!a.  and  its 
atomic  weight  V.\l.  It  is  very  rarely  prepared  in  the 
metallic  state.  Barium  salts  arc  prepared  either  from  the 
native  carbonate  by  the  action  of  acids,  or  from  the  native 
sulphate  by  tirst  reducing  it  to  sulphide  by  treating  with 
sawdust  nr  some  other  reducing  agent,  then  acting  upon 
this  with  the  proper  acids.  The  most  important  sal! 
the  chloride  and  nitrate;  botharc  used  as  test.-  for  sulphiiric 
acid  and  soluble  sulphates.  The  chloride  is  used  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  boiler  incrustations,  owing  to  its  action  on  the 
sulphate  of  lime  of  the  feed-water.  It  is  also  extensively 
used  for  the  preparation  of  an  artificial  sulphate  known 
as  btatif  ji.,-.  which  is  used  in  enamelling  paper.  Barium 
forms  a  protoxide,  BaO,  called  baryta,  and  a  dioxide,  lliil)2. 
The  latter  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  hydrogen 
dioxide,  I[O2.  Baric  hydrate.  liall-jOj,  is  the  most  snluhlo 
of  the  alkaline  earthy  hydrates;  it  is  used  in  the  laboratory 
as  a  test  for  carbonic  acid,  with  which  it  forms  a  white 
precipitate.  Baric  sulphate  is  one  of  the  most  insoluble 
salts  known.  In  its  native  form,  barytes  or  heavy  spar,  it 
is  extensively  mined  and  used  to  adulterate  white  lead,  an 
application  for  which  it  is  specially  adapted  bv  its  high 
specific  gravity.  The  soluble  barium  salts  are  all  poison- 
ous. Any  soluble  sulphate,  as  sodic,  Glauber's  salt,  or 
magnesic  sulphate,  Epsom  salt,  is  an  antidote. 

C.  F.  C'llAMH.KR. 

Bark  [Lat.  cor'tex],  the  external  covering  of  a  tree,  is 
composed  of  cellular  tissue.  The  development  of  bark  is 
most  perfect  in  exogenous  plants  with  perennial  woody 
stems,  in  which  only  the  distinction  between  wood  and 
bark  is  plainly  marked.  The  outermost  layer  of  bark  is 
called  epidtr'tnitj  which,  however,  is  generally  seen  only 
in  annual  stems  or  in  the  youngest  parts  of  woody  stems. 
Beneath  the  epidermis  is  the  true  bark,  the  outer  layer  of 
which  is  called  eptpA/as'uiR,  and  the  inner  layer  watoplilafvm, 
Within  the  mesophlocum  is  a  distinct  layer  named  llbir  or 
.  t<'/<i/,h/<i  inn  (i.  e.  "inner  bark"),  which  is  composed  of 
bundles  of  woody  fibre  or  vascular  tissue,  mixed  with  cel- 
lular tissue.  The  last  layer  of  bark  is  contiguous  to  the 
alburnum  or  sap-wood.  The  bark  increases  by  the  addition 
of  an  annual  layer  on  its  inner  surface,  next  to  the  albur- 
num or  cambium,  through  which  the  sap  circulates.  The 
annual  layers  cannot  long  be  distinctly  recognized  in  the 
bark,  and  in  the  older  portions  of  trees  the  outer  layers  of 
bark,  becoming  dry  and  lifeless,  are  gradually  shed  or 
thrown  off.  The  peculiar  juices  and  characteristic  proper- 
ties of  a  plant  are  often  most  abundant  in  the  true  bark, 
which  is  (lie  most  important  part  of  many  medicinal  plants. 
espeoiajly  of  CIM  tn>\ A  (which  see).  In  making  leather, 
tanners  prefer  those  kinds  of  hark  which  contain  most  tan- 
nic  acid.  Oak  bark  is  chielly  used  in  the  tanneries  of 
Europe.  In  the  U.  S.  the  bark  of  several  species  of  oak, 
and  also  that  of  the  hemlock,  is  used.  The  Spaniards  cm- 
ploy  the  inner  layer  of  the  bark  of  the  cork  tree  (^nr/vmt 
nubcr),  and  the  Australians  that  of  the  Kui-iily/ilit*.  The 
bark  can  be  separated  with  facility  from  the  wood  only 
when  the  sap  is  flowing.  It  should  be  carefully  dried,  as 
it  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  mould. 

Bark  Beetle,  or  Bark  Chafer,  a  name  of  several 
genera   of  coleopterous    insects,  belonging    to    the   family 
Scolylide.     They  bore  holes  in  bark,  deposit  their  eu 
the   inner   bark,    and    often    kill    the    tree.      due    s]  • 
!  '/'"Hi'ii-iu  typog'raphia)   infests  the  forests  of  Germany  in 
great  numbers.     In  1783  it  caused  the  death  of  a  million 
pines  or  more  in  the  Hartz  Forest.     The  U.  S.  have  several 
destructive  species. 

Bar'ker,  a  township  of  Broome  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  1396. 

Barker,  a  township  of  Barbour  co.,  West  Va.  Pop. 
1961. 

Barker  (A.  J.),  U.  S.  N.,  born  Mar.  13, 1843,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  ISfl],  became 
an  ensign  in  lStl2,  a  lieutenant  in  l.S(J4,  and  a  lieuteuant- 
commander  in  ISOti.  He  served  in  the  steamer  Mississippi 
at  the  passage  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  and  capture 
of  New  Orleans.  April  24.  1M>2,  and  in  the  attack  on  Port 
Hudson,  Mar.  14,  1863,  where  the  Mississippi  grounded 
and  was  destroyed;  and  afterwards  in  the  steam-sloop 
Monongahela  at  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson,  and  was  in 
various  engagements  in  her  with  batteries  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  FOXHALL  A.  PAKKER,  U.  S.  N. 


HAKKKK     IlAIM.I-.Vi  OBN. 


Hark  cr  (  KIIMI  M,  11  \  i  i-^lish  philo Insist,  born 

ill    >   .,  .     L'L'.     !?>•<.         Ill'     published     a    p. I   l-,-,l     edi- 

ti I'  Stephen    '          '  111    Liir.'u ml... 

I  Mil    18),        \uionn    hi- 

(|s|'J,    an. I    "  Pan  lana  "    I-    foil.,     1828),    win. 

atlerilotr.-,  dr.,   !  elat  ini:   ti-    I  h.    1'al  t1.        I  >H    i    ,\l  ,11 .   J  !  , 

Barker  (FnitiiM-i-:  i.  M.  !>..  horn  May  L',  IM'.i.  at  Wilton, 

.Mr..  \\.i-  •  dnrated    at    llowdo        '  inicli. 

cm.'    in     II', -'"it    and    Pall.-.       II'1    Lirainc    in    j.[  ,    professor 

of    midvvifery    in    tin-    medical    rrhool    at     Ilrnn-w  i,  k.    Me., 

hold  tin-  -ai'i,'  position  in  tin'  N.  ^  .  \|.  n:, 

57  I,  and    Mi    l*iiu  became   nbfteMo    physician  :; . 

ill'    Miiiluil'iTy    lit     tin'     I!. -II, -l  lie     lln-|ntal.     N.     \.       II 

pnl.li-lied  numerous  papn  -  mi  i.l.-trlrical  Mini  other  kitnlri  il 

snbj,  i.-kncss,"  and  one  on  "  Pucr- 

|'i  I   i  I    I  )i,-ra.-»>.'' 

Barker  HiKom.-i:  !•'.).  .M.  P.,  im  American  chemist  anil 
phy-i.-ist.  Inirii  in  Charlcstown,  Mass.,  July  II.  Ir.'ix  Ho 
hri-ame  .-in  ajiprenlice  in  1  X",  I  in  u  philosophical  instnl- 
iinni  inatii.t'arim  •.  in  I ;..  i -ri.  where  he  remained  until  I860, 
in  wliirli  year  In-  entered  tlir  Yale  Scientific  S-hool,  and 

graduated    as     bachelor    of     philosophy     ill     IN.pS.        lie    was 

chemical  assistant  for  t w o  w inie. - .  iv,-  i; I  |  in  the  Harvard 
medical  -chool.  In  l"iil  lie  was  »|i|pipinti>il  professor  of 
chemistry  anil  U'CO|OL:V  ill  Wheaton  ( 'ollegc,  111.,  anil  waa 
acting  profpMpWI  of  chemistry  in  I  ,sr,L'- i>:>  in  the  Albany 
Medical  (',, Mi  trc.  where  he  graduated  ay  M.]).  in 

Kurly  in   If^iil   he  I"1'- mot     "r  «f  natural  science*  in 

the  Western  1'im  orsity  of  Ponnsvlvania  at  I'ittshurg,  was 
in-t  nil-tor  (1865)  in  tin-  Yale  Medical  College,  and  was 
appointed  professor  of  physiological  eliemislrv  anil  toxi- 
coloiry  at  Vale  ill  1867.  In  1S7I  In'  was  chosen  vice-pres- 
ident "I'  tin-  An"  "ciation  fur  the  Aih  anccmcnt 

of    Srirllrr.        In     1^7:;     lir     lifralllr     |i  I  M|I    •  'nr  1 1!'    r  III  111  istr.Y   in 

(In-  I  'nivcrsity  of  I'i'iinsyh  ania.  Anioni;  his  various  pro- 
ilur'iuns  tiia\  l.r  nalni'il  a  "Lecture  on  till'  [-'urn-  ul 
Nature."  ilelivercil  (l.<i;:i)  lii'lure  the  i'liriniral  Sm-iety  of 
Union  (',.11. '-i-.  },\  \\li.mi  it  was  published;  and  one  on  the 
"  ( 'uri'i-lat  inn  t.C  \ital  and  !Mi\>iral  forces/'  .l<-li\  rl'i'.l 
(I'.',-.  :'•].  L809)  before  tho  Amttrioui  In  titutc  in  New  York  ; 
n'|inl.]^hnl  in  1'ianrr.  [Iris  author  of  a  '•  Te.\t-lio<ik  of 
Kli'iiii'iitary  Cliniu^try  "  I  1^71').  whirli  has  already  passed 
thrnu;;h  ei^ht  editions,  and  of  the  general  article  on  chem- 
istry in  the  present  work. 

Barker  (J.vcnn),  an  American  finanrirr.  l»irn  in  Maine 

II  .   7.    177'J.       Hi1   was  a  rela!i\e  id'   Ur.  Franklin.      Ho 
went  tu  New  Y'.rk  in  t-ai  h  \  .nith.  and  eiiLra^<'d  ill  l.nsiness  on 
hisown  ai  eunnt  with  ^'reat  sun.--.    II. •!. ue  1  s  1 2  ho  was  one 
of  the  pniiiiiiieni  politicians  of  New  York.    For  many  years 
ho  was  regarded  as  ainonsr  tL  merehanls  of  that 
eity  ;  luit  he  lieraun- in\  ,.l\  ed  tinaneially,  and  his  reputa- 
tion tin-  liiisiness  intt^rity  having  suffered,  he  relinked  to 
\  ru  i  ii  Ir.uis  in  1  s.",  1,  where  as  a  banker  he  aei|iiiri'd  wealth 
and   inllnenei!.      lie  took  a  prominent   political   part  in  the 
a  Hairs  ..I    New  Hi-Iran-  and   Louisiana  during  the  civil  war, 
loyally  to  the  I  .  S.     Died  Dec.  27,  1S7I. 

Marker's  Mill,  or  Segner's  Wheel,  an  hydraulic 
machine  invented  liy  l>r.  Barker  towards  the  close  of  the 

"i.  enth  century.  The  liillowiiiK  descriptiun  may  serve 
to  cxhihit  tin-  ]irineiple  id'  this  machine  in  its  simplest 
form.  To  those  who  have  any  knowledge  of  hydrostatics 
it  is  Manx  in  observe  that  ever}  cijual  unit  of 

MM Tacc  ,.!'  a  vessel  full  of  water  is  subject  to  a  pressure 
proportional  to  the  depth  of  the  unit  below  the  surface  (see 
LATIBAL  IVr-^i  IIK  OK  I,[yi  THS);  every  unit  of  surface  at 
the  same  depth  is  equally  pushed  outward.  For  each  such 

pressure  on  one  s'nlr  .,!'  a  \  r— cl  there  is  an  equal  and  oppo- 
site   pressure    on    the    other,    whereby    the    whole   ve- 
kept     in     equilibrium. 
If  one    such    unit    of 

area  l.e  rc:no\  c.l 
is,  il'  a  hole  lie  cnr  in 
thr  side  ot  a  \  cs-el  ..!' 
water  the  water  in 
llouinL'  out  will  no 
r  l,e  al.lc  t..  press 
upon  the  surface  w  hich 
has  been  renio\  ed,  but 
will  ne\  en  lielc-s  con- 
tinue to  press  with 

equal  for n  tl p- 

posite     unit     of     area. 
The  8     V.  ill 

be  that  I  he  \  c-M-1  \\  ill 
l.c  nrired  in  t  he  direc 
I  ion  opposite  to  that  in 
which  the  water  Hows 
nut.  ]!arkcr'~  mill  in 
its  simplest  form  is  sh 


Marker's  Mill. 


wn  in  the  annexed   liirnre.     A  tube 
,-  with  lateral  arms  below,  shaped  somewhat  like  an  in- 


verted T.  rc-t-  up, ,n  u  pivot  at  4.     '  -   I],,,  tube 

to  l,e  ..applied  with  water  at  the  top.  and  ..n  opening  be 
made  on  --  -  of  the  hori/onlul  arm.  r  r/    the 

'    i-.  -    I"    |n  <  --    .1      '  i  '     1 1, be    at   the    I, pi  n 

in;:,  while  i;  coniinn,  -  t.,  pi,ss  un   the  oppoi.it, 

,    with    but 

n  at  "  and  i,,  thr  ..IID-  ,.: 

in  a  direction  opp-  in  which  the  water  Hows.     It 

-sary  that  ti  n  tin-  m,,  arini 

uhciuld  I,,-  on  op;  .  »ere  on  the 

one  (  Kllppo-i|i :-   11,.    ,,|,,  i, i, ,_.,    (0    be 

of  equal  size)  would  exactly  eoniii,-il>alatiee  (he  pleasure 
on  lh.  •  -iild  remain  ..tutionai  \ . 

sides,  the  arun  are  moved  round  in  the 
same  direction,  the  pressure  <-  •  lafin-v:  with  that 

on  tin 

extremities  ,,f  the  ann-.c  *',  generated    l.\  I  force 

is  added  to  that  due  to  the  head,  increasing  correspondingly 
the  driving  powr.      II.  railed  "the 

centrifugal   mill."     Various  contrivances  may   be  a-: 
to  facilitate  the  supply  of  water,  to  lessen  the  frieti.  , 
but  the  above  explanation  may  serve  to  show  the-  general 
principle  on  which  such  a  machine  operates. 

I     A.  P.  l!\i:\  tun. 
Barker's  Itidge,  a  township  of  Wyoming  co.,  W.  Vm. 

Pop.   IU7. 

Barkham'sted,   a   poet-township    of  Lilchfield  co., 

Conn.     Pop.  1  i:;:i. 

Bark'ing,  an  English  town,  eonnty  of  Essex,  on  the 
Koding,  8  miles  I..  <d  London.  The  inltHbitants  pursue 
fishing  or  traffic  with  London  in  barges  and  murket-carU. 
1'op.  iOTd. 

Bark'ley,  a  township  of  Jasper  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  832. 

Barks'dale  (WILLIAM),  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Con- 
federate -m  ice.  I  orn  in  Kuthcrford  co., Tcnn.,  Aug. 21, 1821, 
killed  July  •_'.  IM',:',.  at  (ietlysbur^.  Pa.  lie  «a..  educated  at 
ille  1'nivcrsily,  removed  to  Mississippi,  fludied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  served  in  the  Mexican 
war.  In  1853  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  Mississippi, 
and  resigned  bis  congressional  seat  and  became  n  hrigadh -r- 
il  in  the  Confederate  army:  and  it  was  at  tin-  I.,  ad 
of  his  brigade  that  he  was  killed  on  the  second  day  of  the 
battle  of  Ccttysburg. 

Bar-le-Dnc,    or    Htir-Mir-Ornnin,    a   town    of 
France,   capital   of   the    department   of  Meuse,   is  on    the 
river  Oruain,  and  on   the  railway  which    connects   Paris 
with  Nancy,  15«  miles  by  rail  E.  of  Paris.     It  has  a  c,  m 
nninal  college,  a  normal  school,  and  a  public  library  :  also 

manufactures  of  cotton  stuffs,  hosiery,  and  eali, s.     Its 

trade  is  facilitated  by  a  cauul  which  connects  the  Marno 
with  the  Khine.     Pop.  in  186«,  15,:',:;  I. 

Barlet'ta  (anc.  llardnli),  a  fortified  seaport  of  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Bari,  on  the  Adriatic,  and  on  a  rocky 
island  :! I  miles  by  rail  W.  N.  W.  of  liari ;  lat.  41°  1!"  N.. 
Ion.  lt',°  111'  E.  It  is  well  built,  ha-  handsome  stone  houses, 
and  wide,  well-paved  streets.  It  contains  a  fine  cathedral, 
u  college,  a  strong  citadel  or  castle,  and  a  colossal  statue 
of  the  emperor  Ileraclius,  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
sea.  (irain,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits  are  exported  from  this 
town.  Pop.  in  IST'J.  28,183, 

Bar'ley  [Lat.  hor'iieum],  a  plant  of  the  order  (i  raminen, 
is  a  valuable  cereal,  said  to  be  more  widely  distributed  than 
any  other  grain.  It  was  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  was  an  important  article  of  food  in 
aremote  antiquity.  First  mentioned  in  Exodus  ix.  :il.  It  is 
adapted  to  both  cold  and  warm  climates.  The  gen  u-  // 
is  distinguished  by  a  spiked  intlorescence.  has  three  spikelets 
ii  joint  ot  thcrachis.  and  has  three  stamens.  The  lower 
palea  or  palct  is  long-awned.  The  species  are  mostly  annual. 
liarlcy  meal  is  used  for  bread  in  fiorthern  Kurope.  but  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  this  grain  is  mostly  malted  djrr- 
minii'nl)  for  the  manufacture  of  beer.  It  is  also  valuable 
la  food  for  horses.  \Vhcn  the  pellicle  of  the  grain  is  re- 
moved and  the  grain  is  rounded,  it  is  called  pearl  barb  y. 
which  is  used  as  food  for  invalids.  Two  species  or  vari- 
eties of  barley  are  cultivated  in  the  V.  S.— namely.  Jl-r- 
uil./iirf.  with  its  grains  arranged  in  four  rows:  and 
Bordtmm  </,'»/,'.  ;,.,„.  in  which  there  are  ,,nh  two  rows.  The 
farmers  of  Kurope  also  cultivate  th  •••linn, 

the  six-rowed  barb  \  .    'flic  .-prat  or  battled,  r,  barley     | 
times  called  Herman  rice  I  is  much   e-tecmcd  in   (icrmany. 
It  has  only  two  rows,  and  has  widely  spreading  awns.  The 

lor   Himalaya    barley  is   well   adapted    for  cob. 
mountainous    rtgiona,    as   it    produ  i  ops  at   the 

of    1  I.IIMII  feet  above  the  le\el  of  the  sea, 

Bar'loyoorn  (Jons),  a  personification  of  the  sp 
barlev  or  malt  liquor,  used   in    hum  |,o*i- 

nd  in  jocular  parlance.     There  is  an  old  whin 
English  tract  entitled  "The  Arraigning  tud  Indicting  of 
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Sir  John  liurlcycorn,  printed  for  Timothy  Tosspot."  hut 
John  Barleycorn  is  bust  known  by  Burns's  humorous  poem 
of  th:it  name. 

Bnr'low,  n  post-tp.  of  Washington  Co.,  0.     Pop.  1194. 

Barlow  (FRAXCIS  CHAXXIXC;).  M.UOK-CEXERAL,  born 
at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  19,  1834,  graduated  first  in  his 
class  at  Harvard  College  in  1855,  served  in  the  Union  army 
1862-I15.  lie  was  at  Fair  Oaks  and  in  almost  every  subse- 
quent battle  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  won  a  dis-  | 
tinguished  reputation  as  a  brave  and  able  officer,  lie  was 
secretary  of  state  for  New  York  in  186G-68,  and  was  elected 
attorney-general  of  New  York  in  1871. 

Barlow  (,TOKL),  an  American  poet,  born  at  Reading, 
Conn..  Mar.  24,  1755,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1778. 
He  served  as  chaplain  in  the  army  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  after  which  he  studied  la,w.  He  produced  in  17*7 
"  The  Vision  of  Columbus,"  a  poem  which  was  very  popu- 
lar. Having  visited  Europe  on  business  in  1788,  he  passed 
some  years  in  Paris  daring  the  French  Revolution,  and 
amassed  a  competence  by  trade  or  speculation.  He  re- 
turned to  the  U.  ,S.  in  1805,  and  published  in  1808  "The 
Columbiad,"  a  mediocre  epic  poem.  He  was  sent  as  ambassa- 
dor to  Franco  in  181 1.  and  died  near  Cracow  Dec.  22, 1812, 
while  on  his  way  to  Wilna,  whither  he  had  been  invited  to 
meet  Napoleon.  (See  C.  E.  OELSXER,"  Notice  sur  laVie  do  J. 
Barlow,"  1813;  GRiswoLuV'Poets  and  Poetry  of  America.") 

Barlow  (SAMUEL  LATHAM  MITCHILL).    See  APPENDIX. 

Bar'mecides  (sing.  Bar'mecide),  a  distinguished 
and  powerful  Persian  family,  whose  name  was  derived  from 
Barmak  or  Barmek.  His  son,  Khalcd-ben-Barmak,  be- 
came  the  prime  minister  of  the  caliph  Al-Mansur,  and 
also  of  Al-Mahdi,  who  appointed  him  tutor  to  Haroun- 
al-Raschid.  Yahya,  the  son  of  Khaled,  was  vizier  under 
Haroun-al-Raschid,  to  whom  ho  rendered  important  ser- 
vic'-s.  Yahya  had  throe  sons,  named  Yahya,  Fadhl,  and 
Jaafar,  who  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  sovereign.  Fadhl 
was  vizier  for  some  time.  Haroun-al-Raschid,  who  was 
jealous  of  their  power  and  popularity,  ordered  them  to  be 
put  to  death  about  802  A.  1).  (See  J"A AFAR.)  The  virtues 
and  misfortunes  of  the  Barmecides  have  been  celebrated 
by  many  Oriental  poets  and  historians. 

Barmecide's  Feast,  a  celebrated  tale  from  the 
•'  Arabian  Nights  :"  a  term  often  applied  to  an  ostentatious 
display  of  worthless  bounty.  The  tale  is  as  follows : 
Schacabao  being  reduced  to  great  poverty,  and  having 
eaten  nothing  for  two  days  together,  made  a  visit  to  a 
noble  Barmecide  in  Persia  who  was  very  hospitable,  but 
withal  a  great  humorist.  The  Barmecide  was  sitting  at 
his  table,  that  seemed  ready  covered  for  an  entertain- 
ment. Upon  hearing  Schacabac's  complaint,  he  desired 
him  to  sit  down  and  fall  to.  He  then  gave  him  an  empty 
plate,  and  asked  him  how  he  liked  his  rice-soup.  Schaca- 
bac, who  was  a  man  of  wit,  and  resolved  to  comply  with 
the  Barmecide  in  all  his  humors,  told  him  it  was  admirable, 
and  at  the  same  time  lifted  up  the  empty  spoon  to  his 
mouth  [apparently]  with  great  pleasure.  The  Barmecide 
then  asked  him  if  ho  ever  saw  whiter  bread.  Schacabac, 
who'saw  neither  bread  nor  meat,  answered,  "If  I  did  not 
like  it,  you  may  be  sure  I  should  not  cat  so  heartily  of  it." 
Several  other  fine  dishes  were  served  up  in  idea,  which 
both  of  them  commended  and  feasted  on  after  the  same 
manner.  This  was  followed  by  an  invisible  dessert;  and 
Schacabac,  at  length  being  tired  of  moving  his  jaws  up 
and  down  to  no  purpose,  desired  to  be  excused,  for  that 
really  he  was  so  full  he  eould  not  eat  a  bit  more.  "  Come, 
then,"  said  the  Barmecide,  "  you  shall  taste  of  my  wines, 
which.  I  may  say  without  vanity,  are  the  best  in  Persia."  He 
then  filled  their  glasses  out  of  an  empty  decanter.  Schaca- 
bac would  have  excused  himself  from  drinking  so  much  at 
once,  because  he  said  he  was  a  little  quarrelsome  in  his  liq- 
uor: however,  being  pressed  to  it,  he  pretended  to  take 
it  off,  having  beforehand  praised  the  color  and  afterwards 
the  flavor.  Being  plied  with  other  imaginary  bumpers  of 
ililVcrent  wines,  he  pretended  to  grow  flustered,  and  gave 
the  Barmecide  a  box  on  the  ear:  but  immediately  rccovcr- 
ing  himself,  "Sir, "said  he,  "I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons, 
but  I  told  you  before  that  it  was  my  misfortune  to  lie  quar- 
relsome in  my  drink."  The  Barmecide,  \vho  was  pleased 
with  the  complaisance  of  his  guest,  then  ordered  a  good 
siil'-tantial  dinner  tn  be  served  up. 

Bar'men,  a  town  and  beautiful  valley  of  Rhenish 
Prussia,  is  on  the  river  \Vhipper,  17  miles  by  rail  E.  X.  E. 
of  Barmen.  The  town  is  'J  miles  E.  of  Elberfeld,  or,  ac- 
cording to  one  statement,  is  a  continuation  of  Elberfeld, 
with  which  it  forms  one  uninterrupted  street  six  miles  Inn^. 
Barmen  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  ribbon  manufacture  on 
the  Continent,  and  its  fabrics  arc  distributed  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Here  are  also  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
linen  goods,  velvet,  lace,  hardware,  and  chemical  products. 
The  district  which  contains  Barmen  and  Elberfeld  is  the 


most  populous,  industrious,  and  thriving  in  (iernuuiy.  Bar- 
men has  a  handsome  church,  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  several  banks,  an  exchange,  etc.  Pop.  in  1S71, 
74,406. 

Bar'nabas  [G.-.  BappajSae],  SAINT,  an  early  Christian 
and  apostle,  originally  named  JOSKHI,  was  born  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  Ho  was  a  companion  and  fellow-laborer 
of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  appears  In  have  been  the  principal 
founder  of  the  church  of  Antioch.  to  which  he  was  sent  by 
the  church  of  Jerusalem.  "  He  was  a  good  man,  and  full 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  ami  of  faith  "  (Acts  xi.  1.M).  According 
to  one  tradition,  ho  was  the  first  bishop  of  .Milan.  (See  Acts 
xiii.-xr. ;  P.  Pur  TIXUI.I.I.  "  Vita  di  S.  Barnalm."  Hi  19.) 

Barnabas,  Epistle  of,  an  epistle  of  twenty-one  chap- 
ters. \\hic-li  is  supp'iscd  by  Ilefele  to  have-been  written  be- 
tween 107-120  A.  I).  After  having  been  lost  sight  of  for 
several  centuries,  this  epistle  was  lirst  published  in  1645, 
but  the  first  four  chapters  and  a  part  of  the  til'th  \\ere  only 
iti  Latin.  In  1S59,  Tischendorf  discovered  the  whole  in 
(ireek  at  Mount  Sinai,  and  it  was  published  in  ISli;!.  It 
was  formerly  ascribed  to  the  apostle  Barnabas,  I. at  it  is 
evidently  the  work  of  another  and  later  hand.  It  is  fre- 
quently cited  by  the  Fathers,  and  was  by  many  regarded 
as  being  of  authority  in  the  Church;  some  even  claiming 
for  it  a  place  in  the  sacred  canon.  It  is  chiefly  ilinvleil 
against  the  Judaizing  Christians,  and  its  principal  value 
now  is  in  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  customs  and  doctrines 
of  the  Christians  of  that  time.  Several  English  translations 
have  been  published.  (See  NEAXDEII,  "'Church  History,"  i., 
381;  KITTO,  "  Cyclopedia;"  "American  Presbyterian  Re- 
view," Jan.  and  July,  1864.) 

Bar'nabites,  an  order  of  monks  which  originated  at 
Milan  in  1533,  and  were  so  called  because  they  preached  in 
the  church  of  St.  Barnabas.  Their  duties  were  to  attend 
the  sick,  to  preach,  to  instruct  the  young,  etc.  They  bc- 
eanir  numerous,  and  established  monasteries  or  colleges  in 
Italy,  France,  Austria,  and  Spain. 

Barnacle.     Sec  CIRRIPEDIA. 

Bar'nacle  Goose  (An'acr  ber'n'u-Iit  or  !}<•>•' n;<-ln  /»<- 
cop'sis),  a  bird  which  frequents  the  coasts  of  Britain  in 
winter,  and  migrates  northward  in  spring.  It  is  smaller 
than  the  common  wild-goose,  and  is  esteemed  for  food.  The 
plumage  of  the  upper  part  of  its  body  is  ash-gray  and  black, 
and  that  of  the  lower  part  white.  The  name  of  barnacle  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  brent  goose  (An'ser  bren'ta  or  tor- 
()I«I'IHH),  which  is  smaller  than  the  preceding,  and  has  a 
darker  plumage,  which  is  nearly  all  black  except  the  lower 
part  of  the  body.  It  is  remarkable  for  powerful  flight  and 
distant  migrations,  and  is  prized  for  the  table.  It  is  a  win- 
ter bird  of  passage  in  the  U.  S.  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  old  belief  that  barnacles  were  often  transmuted  into 
geese — a  superstition  which  was  once  shared  by  learned 
and  unlearned  alike. 

BARXACLES,  in  heraldry,  arc  frequently  introduced  into 
coats-of-arms  as  a  charge.  They  were  instruments  used 
by  farriers  to  curb  and  command  unruly  horses,  and  re- 
sembled what  are  now  called  twitchers. 

Bar'nard,  a  post-township  of  Piscataquis  co.,  Me.  It 
has  manufactures  of  roofing  slate.  Pop.  149. 

Barnard,  a  post-township  of  Windsor  co.,  Vt.  It  has 
manufactures  of  carriages,  lumber,  tubs,  etc.  Pop.  12os. 

Barnard  (DANIEL  DKWKY),  LL.D.,  a  lawyer  and  Whig 
politician,  born  at  Sheffield,  Mass.,  in  1797.  graduated  at 
Williams  College  in  1818,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y.,  and  in  1821  was  a  member  of  Congress  from 
New  York  (1828-30  and  1839-4.1).  lie  removed  to  Albany 
in  1832,  and  was  II.  S.  minister  to  Prussia  (1849-53).  lie 
was  the  author  of  many  published  reviews,  speeches,  etc. 
Died  April  24,  1861. 

Barnard  (FREDERICK  AUGUSTUS  PORTER),  S.  T.  D., 
LL.l).,  L.  H.  D..  mathematician,  physicist,  and  educator, 
born  in  Sheffield,  Mass..  May  a,  18(19.  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1828,  tutor  in  Ya'le  College  1 830.  professor  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Alabama  1837—48,  professor  of  cbelnistry  ami  natural 
history  in  the  same  1848-54,  professor  of  mathematics, 
natural  philosophy,  and  civil  engineering  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi  1854-81,  president  of  the  University 
of  Mississippi  1856-58,  and  chancellor  of  the  same  1S5.S- 
61.  In  1854  he  took  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  resigned  his  chancellorship  and  his  chair  in  the 
university  in  1861,  and  in  1863-64  was  connected  with  the 
U.  S.  coast  survey,  in  charge  of  chart-printing  and  lithog- 


raphy. In  May,  1864,  was  elected  president  of  Columbia 
College,  New  York  City,  which  post,  he  still  holds.  He  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Jefferson  College, 


Miss.,  in  1855,  and  from  Yale  College  in  1850  :  also  the  de- 
gree of  S.  T.D.  from  the  University  of  Mississippi  in  1861, 
and  that  of  L.  H.  D.  from  the  regents  of  the  University  of 


>  -I;AKM>. 


\.-w  York  in  1S7L'.     In  |SP;I>  he  wan  a  member 
of  the  eollpM  expedition  s«nt  to  Ltbndo  .  b-iglu 

liy  iln>    I  .  s.  i -i    lnrr»y|  uinl  during  this  absence  wn« 

,-|.  r-n.-d  pn--idi-nt  of  tin-  Aim-rieau  Association  for  the  Ad- 

1  n  ill'1  a'-t  of  ronu'r,  -s  Mtabliahing 

th'-Viho;  he  was  named  ae 

i,m-  '> )'  1 1 1 14111:1!  oorpoi  ttora,  m  I  st;7  he  was  one  of  the 

U.  8.  OOmmilllonen  to  th«  1'an-  i:\|,..  in and  was  chair- 
man lit'  tin-  physieal  Motion,  1870  .'-'.  II"  i-  ulso  a  meiii- 

I.IT   nt'    tin-     \  lllrri'':ill     I'llilosophieal    So  - 
Ill'-lnlirr    of    III''     Atm-H'-an       \'-a    I'-lllV    nt'      \ll-     ;i 

OOmcpondlng  im-mbi-r  of  the  Hoya!  Soeiety  ut  l.iege,  and 
nii'inbiT  ul  many  iithrr  *eientific  ftnd  literary  assoeintions. 
During  his  long  re.-idem-i-  in  tin-  Smith.  Dr.  Barnard  was 
•U  eir_'a'_-ed  in  promoting  ]nililii>  education,  both  pri- 
mary ami  higher,  nioonnging  and  assisting  in  nil  depart- 
menls  of  si-ienlilie  researeh  aii'l  literary  eultm-e.  His  pub- 
liealinns  ha\ e  related  chiefly  to  scientitie  ami  '-dii.-atioiial 
MibieeN.  \mong  these  may  he  mcntiom  d  "  I.'  it  ITS  on 
College  Government"  (1854),  "Report  on  Collegiate  Edu- 

eatloa"  (1894),  ••  \n   Culture "  Mv.n.  ••  Hi.-i.ny  of  the 

i -an  CoMl  Snr\  ey  "(  an  extended  Id-port  to  the  Amer- 
ican Validation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  l*.'7i, 
'•  I'nivorxity  Kdiicatinn  "  ( 1  X58),  "  Undulatory  Theory  of 
Light"  (1862),  "Machinery  and  Processes  of  the  Indus- 
trial Arts,  ami  A|iparatu-  of  tin'  Kxact  Sciences"  (1888), 
••  .Mi-tri.-  system  of  Weights  and  Measures"  (1371). 

liarnard     Hi  M-I  •.  LL.D.,  an  eminent  educator,  born 

at  llaiHoid,  i  'mm.,  .liin.  24,  1811.  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
li -ge  in  1830,  ami  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1836.  Having 
In  m  rlrrU'il  to  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  in  1837,  he 
rcoi-gan'ued  tin'  public  schools.  He  was  superintendent 
of  -i-hools  in  Connecticut  (1838-42  and  1850-54),  in  Rhode 
,  president  State  University  of  Wisconsin 
I  I*.,r,  .i'.i),  ami  of  St.  John's  College  (1865-67).  He  pub- 
i.  hr-id,--  other  works,  the  "Connecticut  Common 
Srhool  Journal,"  which  had  reached  several  volumes  in 
I- .,  ,;  "Normal  Schools  in  the  U.  8.  and  Europe"  (1851); 
••  K.Iucation  in  Km-tories  "  (1812);  "  Si-hool  libraries" 
fls.M):  "Mints  and  Methods  for  the  Use  of  Teachers" 
( I  *;,7  );  and  ••  National  Kd  ni-ation  in  Europe"  (!s;>l),  when 
uiinem-ed  tin1  [iiililii'ation  of  the  "  American  Journal 
of  Education."  He  was  appointed  in  1867  U.  S.  commis- 
sioner of  education,  but  resigned  in  1871. 

Barnard  (JOHN),  a  famous  minister  of  Marblehead, 
Ma-s.,  was  horn  in  Huston  Nov.  (i.  MiM,  ami  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1700.  He  was  a  chaplain  in  the  Port  Royal 
expedition  of  1707,  of  which  ho  wrote  an  unpublished  ac- 
f"iint.  Visiting  England,  he  was  offered  a  chaplaincy  to 
Lord  Wharton,  but  refused  to  conform.  He  was  ordained 
colleague  minister  of  Marblehead  in  1 ,  1'i.  and  there  re- 
niaiiit'i)  for  life.  He  took  great  pains  in  establishing  the 
ries  and  commerce  of  his  people.  He  published  a  ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms,  sermons,  etc.  Died  Jan.  24,  1770. 

liarnard  (Joiix  <!.),  LL.D.,  was  born  May  19, 1815,  in 
Sli.'ltii'lil.  Ma--.,  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy 
Is:;;;,  and  was  commissioned  as  brevet  second  lieutenant  in 
the  corps  of  engineers.  In  1835  was  sent  to  the  Gulf  coast, 
win-re  hi-  served  seventeen  years  as  an  assistant  or  princi- 
pal engineer  for  the  foriilit-ations  of  Pensacola  and  New 
<  ii !,  ans.  and  on  works  of  harbor  improvement.  Duringthe 
war  with  Mexico  ho  was  twice  called  to  the  field,  and  re- 
ceived  tlio  brevet  of  major  "for  meritorious  services  while 
serving  in  the  enemy's  country."  In  ISjO  he  was  named 
by  the  President  (Taylor)  as  chief  of  a  scientific  commission 
for  the  survey  of  tin-  Isthmu*  of  '[Yhtiantcpco,  with  the  view 
of  e-tahlishing  a  route  of  I'lmnm-rn'  ami  travel  to  our  new- 
Iv  a,-i|tiired  Paciti'  ms.  The  report  drawn  up  by 

J.  J.  Williams  ps.">2)  gives  the  first  full  account  of  that  isth- 
mii«  ever  published.  In  I  s.'i  4  he  was  in  charge  of  the  con- 
struetion  of  tin-  new  fortifn-ation- o  -sen,  CaL.in 

1855-56  superintendent   of  the    I".  S.   Military  Academy. 
Subsequently,  till    I  Mil,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  fm  : 
tions  of   New   York    harbor.     Serving    a-   ,-liief  engineer 
under  (Jen.  McDowell  in  the  first  Hull   Run  campaign,  he 
wa-  present  on  t he  field  of  t hat  battle,  as  also  at  the  i 
i bat  at  Itlackbnrii's  Ford,  the  very  first  of  the  inchoate 

"    \i-myofthc   I'litmiiar."        \  s  ehief  i  n  L'i  ueer     with  tile  rank 
of  brigadier  general  I  of  the   Army  of  the    I'otomao  in  the 
Virginia  Peninsular  campaign  of  ISI'.L'.  lie  direeted  the  siego 
OpentleiU  at    ^  orktoHii  and  before  Hielimoml  :    and 
1|  lleni  I' engineer  of  the  defeneei  "t"  \\  .1  -  i  i  i  II  gton," 

the  I'Xtetl-iv  e  \vnrk~   t'"r  the  defrlll'e  of  the  natinn  il   r:l|iital. 

Ill  the  eampaiirn  ot  1  ^ii  I  -''i.'i  he  served  on  the  stall"  of  Lieut. 
(!en.  llrant  as  "  Chief  engineer  nf  the  armies  in  the  tield." 
until   the    Surrender  Of   l.ee's    army  at    Ap]nimattii\    Court- 
hmi-e.  ar  \\  hieh  In1  \\  a-  ]n-''-ent.      He  was  lire  vetted  through 
'1    grade-,  and    finally    reeeived    the    brevet  of    major- 
general  I'.  S.  army  "tor  gallant   and    meritori' 
in   the   field:"   al.-o    brevetted   July   4,  1861,  major-general 


I  .  S.  Milunteer«   "for  meritorious   nnd  ii  1  «er- 

. id  u 

lot  liticalion-.  and  a  -  a  10 

V  Natimial 

t  Academy  of  Science*.     '1  h,   ,1,-^n -,-  .,t  A.  M.  -,\ 
upon    him    b\   the   Ini  vi-r-ity  "I    Alabama    ill    I*::-,  and   of 
1.1. .1'.  by  ^  i  m,  mi.,  i  ,,: 

ican    I  Hid    all    h,.ic, i. ii-.    m,  nib,  r  ol 

the  American  Sociiix  "1    (  i-  .     Ill-  pi, i 

publieatioua  urc  "  Tli-    Phenomena  of  th 
lytically  examined  "( 1858),  " 

i  I  >ii  1    .  ••  ];.  |.-i  t  •  ot  the   I'.n/incer  and  A  r!  illcr\   Opi  i 
of  the  Army  of  the   Potmnae"  (!-'  with 

\V.   F.   liarn.  chid    of   urlillery;    ••  Report  on  ti 
_'lon  "  I  1>7I  ,.  "  P.-  port  mi  Ihi-  I'abn 
11    for  I  !•  len-i\  e  Piirpi'M  s."  ,1 

jmi'-lion    with    II.  n.   II.  Ii.  Wright    and    Col.  P.  S.  M 
North   Sea  Canal  of    Holland,  and    Impi 

110111  Kotterdam  to  the  Sea,"  "  <  •  \(  • 

Motion  presented  by  the  Gyroscope, the  Precision  of 
the  Ei|uinoxes,  nnd  the  Pendulum"  (1872).  In  May,  l--'-l. 
he  was  nominated  brigadier-general  and  chief  of  engineers. 
The  nomination  was  withdrawn  at  his  own  request. 

Barnaul',  a  town  of  Siberia,  in  the  government  of 
Tomsk,  at  the  junction  of  the  Barnaul  with  the  rive: 
230  mile-  S.  S.  W.  of  Tomsk.     It  has  a  mining  pehonl.  tmir 
church  ial  hospitals.     All  the  gold  of  the  Altai 

.Mountains  is  brought  hero  to  be  smelted,  and  three  large 
gold  and  silver  trains  leav*  here  every  winter  fm  - 
tmr".     A  magnetic  and  meteorological  observatory  wa»  es- 
tablished here  about  1841.     Pop.  in  1867,  12,928. 

Barnave  (.\XTOIXE  PIERRE  JOSEPH  MARIE),  a  French 
revolutionist  and  able  advocate,  was  born  at  (in-noble  in 
1761.  He  was  elected  in  1789  to  the  St.  Land 

became  a  leader  of  the  popular  party.  As  a  member  of  the 
National  Assembly  he  opposed  the  absolute  veto,  and  advo- 
cated the  confiscation  of  church  lands  and  the  abolition  of 
convents.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  attend  the  king  on  his  return  from  Vitrennes  to  Paris  in 
1791,  after  which  he  became  a  more  moderate  reformer,  and 
even  defended  the  royal  cause.  This  change  of  - 
dcred  him  unpopular.  He  retired  to  private  life  in  Sept.. 
1791,  and  was  guillotined  Nov.  211.  17U.':.  According  to 
Macaulay,  he  was  "  the  bent  debater  in  the  National  As- 
sembly, but  he  flinched  before  the  energy  of  Mirabeau." 

Barn'burners,  a  nickname  given  to  that  portion  of 
the  Democratic  party  of  the  State  of  New  Y'ork  which  op- 
posed the  extension  of  slavery  and  supported  Van  Buren 
against  Cass  for  President  in  1848.  They  were  esteemed 
too  radical  by  their  adversaries,  one  of  whom  illustrated  his 
meaning  by  a  story  of  a  farmer  who  was  so  greatly  an- 
noyed by  the  rats  who  devoured  his  grain  that  he  burned 
his  barn  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  Barnburners,  led  by  Col. 
Samuel  Young,  Hon.  Silas  Wright,  Michael  Hoffman,  etc., 
opposed  further  borrowing  for  the  improvement  or  exten- 
sion of  their  State  canals,  and  were  hostile  generally  to 
public  debts,  corporate  privileges,.etc. 

Bar 'negat,  a  post-village  of  Union  township,  Ocean  co., 
N.  J.,  on  Double  Creek  and  on  the  Tuckerton  R.  R.,  1  mile 
from  Barnegat  Bay.  It  has  an  academy,  and  is  a  place  of 
resort  for  sportsmen  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  wild- 
fowl. Its  inhabitants  are  mainly  engaged  in  navigation. 

Barnegat  Bay,  in  Ocean  co.,  N.  J.,  connects  with  the 
Atlantic  by  an  inlet  over  a  mile  wide.  The  bay  extends  23 
miles  N.  to  the  mouth  of  Metetecunk  River.  There  is  a 
lighthouse  150  feet  high  on  the  S.  side  of  the  inlet,  with  a 
flashing  white  light ;  lat.  39°  45'  48"  N.,  Ion.  74°  C'  3"  W. 

liarnes,  a  township  of  Bucna  Vista  co.,  I*.     Pop.  233. 

Barnes  (ALBERT),  an  eminent  American  divine,  born 
nt  Home.  N.  Y..  IP.-,-.  I.  17H8.     He  graduated  at  Hamilton 
College  in  1820.     He  became,  in  1830,  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  prcn 
upwards  ..it  thirty  years.     As  a  commentator  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, Mr.  Barnes  has  a  high  reputation,  and  his  scriptural 
commentaries  are  popular  with  the  religious  community  on 
both  *i'l<  -  "I   tin-  Atlantic.     The  circulation  of  hi.-  "  K 

N,'\v  'fe-tami  ni  "  i  in  eleven  volumes)  is  said  to  have 
reached  more  than  a  million  volume*.     He  commented  also 
Job  I  l.-ll). Daniel!  l-.V;  i,  and  the  P-alms 
Among   bis    other  works    may  be    named    • 
Church  and  Slavery"  I  1847),  "  The  ' 

tions  to  Law  and  Moral  tiovcrnim  "  I., , -lures 

on  the  Evideiic.  pj  ,,f  i  hri-tiai 

u  the 

rhe   \po-tlc  Paul  "0 -''>'•'>•     Mr-  1'a- 
i,,,,  |,;U[  in  .  r-y  which  divided  the  l're-1  ytcrian 

Chnivh.  and  in  I>o7  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  advo- 
w  School  doctrines.     Died  uw.  24, 1870. 
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Barnes  (.1  AM:-:S),  an  American  officer  and  engineer,  born 
in  1806  at  lioston,  Mass.,  graduated  at  West  1'oint  in  18211, 
was  a  lieutenant  of  artillery  till  he  re-signed  from  the  army 
July  31,  1836,  serving  at  Militarv  Aeademv  a.-  assistant  in- 
structor 1829-30  and  1838-36,  at  Porl  MoHenry,  Md.,  1830- 
32,  in  Black  Hawk  expedition  ls;;2,  ami  at  Charleston  har- 
bor 1832-33,  during  the  threatened  nullification  of  South 
Carolina,  lie  was  a  prominent  ei\ il  engineer  ( 1  830-57).  and 
constructed  many  important  railroads.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war  lie  resumed  the  military  profession  aw  col- 
onel Eighteenth  Massachusetts  volunteers,  was  appointed 
Nov.  29, 1802,  brigadier-general  U.  8.  volunteers,  ami  served 
in  the  Virginia  peninsula  1862,  Northern  Virginia  cam- 
paign 1862,  in  Maryland  campaign  I8t;2.  and  at  Antietam: 
in  Kappahannoek  campaign  1802-03,  at  Fredcrieksburg 
and  Cnancellorsville,  in  Pennsylvania  campaign,  in  s<-\  era] 
skirmishes,  and  at  the  battle  of  liettysburg  (wounded), and 
\s  as  in  command  of  the  def'eTices  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth. 
Va.,  1803-01,  of  St.  Mary's  district  1804-05,  and  Point 
Lookout  camp  for  prisoners  of  war  1  si;  1-05.  Brevet  major- 
general  U.  S.  volunteers  Mar.  13, 1865,  for  meritorious  ser- 
\  i'-cs,  and  mustered  out  of  service  Jan.  15,  1806.  With 
health  destroyed  he  remained  at  his  home  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  where  he  died  Feb.  12,  1809. 

GEORGE  W.  CULLUM,  U.  S.  Army. 

Barnes  (JOSEPH  K.),  brigadier-general  and  surgeon- 
general  U.  S.  army,  born  in  Philadelphia  July  21,  1817, 
educated  in  Philadelphia,  receiving  his  degree  of  M.  D. 
from  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, class  of  1837-38.  He  followed  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  the  hospitals  and  as  physician  to  the  out- 
door poor  of  Philadelphia  till  June  1  j,  1840.  when  he  was 
appointed  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  army,  ami  a  surgeon 
Aug.  29,  1856.  In  1863  (Feb.  9)  he  was  appointed  medical 
inspector,  and  Aug.  10  medical  inspector-general  with  the 
rank  of  colonel.  On  Aug.  25  he  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  surgeon-general's  office,  and  Aug.  22,  1864,  received  the 
appointment  of  surgeon-general,  which  distinguished  po- 
sition he  still  retains,  administering  the  responsible  duties 
of  his  department  with  marked  ability. 

Barnes  (PHIXEAS),  a  politician  of  Maine,  born  in  1811, 
graduated  at  Bowdoiu  College  in  1829,  was  professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin  at  Waterville  (1834—39),  and  afterwards 
editor  of  the  "Portland  Advertiser,"  and  held  many  re- 
sponsible offices  in  Maine.  In  1860  he  was  nominated  for 
governor  on  the  Bell  and  Everett  ticket.  Died  Aug.  21, 
1871. 

Barnes's,  a  township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ala.  Pop. 
3680. 

Barnes's  Cross-Roads,  a  post-township  of  Dale  co.. 
Ala.  Pop.  800. 

Barnesville,  a  post-village  of  Pike  co.,  Ga.,  is  situated 
on  the  Macon  and  Western  R.  R.,  40  miles  N.  W.  of  Maeon, 
and  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  754. 

Barnesville,  a  post-town  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Belmont 
co.,  0.,  32  miles  W.  of  Wheeling,  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  R.  R.  It  has  a  machine-shop,  foundry',  planing-mill, 
woollen  mill,  carriage  factory,  national  bank,  and  one 
newspaper,  and  is  the  commercial  centre  of  a  large  and 
wealthy  agricultural  district.  It  is  noted  for  its  superior 
strawberries  and  tobacco.  Pop.  2063. 

ED.  "  ENTERPRISE." 

Bar'net,  a  post-township  of  Caledonia  co.,  Vt.,  on  the 
Connecticut  and  Passumpsie  Rivers  R.  R.,  51  miles  N.  of 
White  River  Junction.  It  has  manufactures  of  lumber, 
leather,  etc.  There  is  an  academy  at  Mclndoe's  Falls.  The 
township  contains  several  manufacturing  villages.  P.  1945. 

Bar'nett,  a  township  of  De  Witt  co.,  111.     Pop.  1078. 

Barnett,  a  township  of  Forest  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  504. 

Barnett,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  223. 

Bar'nevcld,  a  town  in  Holland,  0  miles  .S.  S.  E.  of 
Nykerk,  in  the  province  of  Gclders.  There  are  tine  monu- 
ments in  one  of  the  churches.  Pop.  0167. 

Bar'neveldt  (Jons  VAN  OLDEN),  an  eminent  Dutch 
statesman,  born  at  Amccrsl'oort  in  1549.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  an  important  embassy  sent  to  England  in  15^.,.  and 
afterhis  return  was  appointed  advocate-general  of  Holland. 
He  was  an  adversary  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  became 
the  head  of  the  republican  party,  while  Maurice  of  Nassau 
was  the  chief  of  its  opponents.  Barncveldt  opposed  the  am- 
bitious designs  and  warlike  policy  of  Maurice,  and  in  1609 
concluded  a  truce  with  Spain  for  twelve  ycarj.  He  was  for 
many  years  grand-pensionary  of  Holland.  The  animosity 
between  the  two  parties  \vasaggra\ated  by  religious  dis- 
sension. Barncveldt  favored  the  Arminians  or  Remon- 
strants, while  Maurice  patronized  the  intolerant  Gomarists, 
who  were  also  supported  by  the  majority  of  the  army,  the 
clergy,  and  the  populace.  The  Synod  of  Dort  having  con- 


demned the  Arminians  in  1018,  Barncveldt  was  accused  of 
treason,  unjustly  convicted,  and  beheaded  May  13,  1019. 
(See  .MOTI.KV.  ••  History  of  the  United  Netherlands.") 

Bar'ney  (JOSHUA),  an  American  commodore,  born  in 
Baltimore  .Inly  0,  1759.  Having  passed  through  the  in- 
ferior grades,  he  obtained  command  of  the  llydn  Ali.  and 
captured  the  General  Monk  in  1782.  He  commanded  a 
flotilla  in  1813,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  lihidens- 
burg  in  181 4.  Died  Dec.  1,  Isls. 

Barn'hill,  a  township  of  Wayne  co.,  111.     Pop.  2632. 

Barns'ley,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  the  West  Rid- 
ing of  Yorkshire,  on  the  river  Ik-arm-,  18  miles  by  rail  X. 
of  Sheffield,  on  the  North  Midland  Railway.  It  is  situated  ou 
a  hill,  has  coal  and  iron  mines,  and  manufactures  of  linen, 
glass,  etc.  The  damasks  and  drills  of  Darns  Icy  wen  .11 
sidcrcdto  be  unrivalled.  Here  arc  also  bleaching  and  dye 
works  and  iron  foundries.  Pop.  in  1871,  23.021. 

Barns'ness,  a  township  of  Pope  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  153. 

Barn'stable,thc  easternmost  county  of  .Massachu.-otts. 
Area,  290  square  miles.  It  consists  of  a  peninsula  which  is 
about  60  miles  long  and  terminates  in  Cape  Cod.  It  is 
hounded  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on 
the  W.  by  Buzzard's  Bay.  The  soil  is  mostly  light  and 
sandy.  Dairy  products,  corn,  and  wool  are  raised  to  some 
extent.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  fish- 
cries  and  in  navigation.  Capital,  Barnstablc.  Pop.  32.77-1. 

Bamstable,  a  port  of  entry  and  shire-town  of  Barn- 
stable  CO.,  Mass.,  is  on  Barnstable  liay  and  on  the  Old  Colo- 
ny R.  R.,  72  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Boston.  The  inhabitant-  arc 
principally  engaged  in  maritime  pursuits.  The  southerly 
portion  of  the  town,  on  Vineyard  Sound,  is  largely  fre- 
quented as  a  place  of  summer  resort.  Hyaunis,  Cotuit 
Port,  Ostcrville,  and  other  villages  arc  in  this  township, 
which  has  eleven  churches,  a  court-house,  jail,  and  :k 
weekly  paper.  Pop.  of  township,  4793. 

En.  "PATRIOT." 

Barn'staple,  a  town  and  seaport  of  England,  in  Dev- 
onshire, on  the  river  Taw,  0  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  40 
miles  by  rail  N.  W.  of  Exeter.  The  Taw  is  here  cro-.-ed 
by  an  old  bridge  of  sixteen  arches.  Barnstaple  is  pleas- 
antly situated  and  well  built,  and  has  manufactures  of  pot- 
tery, lace,  etc.  It  sends  two  members  to  Parliament.  The 
harbor  has  been  filled  with  sand,  so  that  it  will  not  admit 
large  vessels.  Pop.  in  1871,  11,636. 

Barn'stead,  a  post-township  of  Belknap  co.,  N.  II.  It 
has  manufactures  of  lumber,  woollen  goods,  etc.  P.  1543. 

Bar'num  (PHINEAS  TAYLOR),  born  in  Bethel.  Conn., 
July  5,  1810.  He  became  an  editor,  a  trader,  and  after- 
wards a  public  showman.  In  1841  he  established  in  the 
city  of  New  York  a  museum  which  was  very  successful.  In 
1849  he  engaged  Jenny  Lind  to  sing  in  America,  and  paid 
her  $1000  per  night  for  150  nights.  He  afterwards  expe- 
rienced severe  reverses  of  fortune,  but  his  perseverance 
and  energy  overcame  the  difficulties.  He  also  has  some 
fame  as  a  temperance  lecturer,  gives  freely  to  philanthropic 
enterprises,  ami  has  been  elected  several  times  mayor  of 
Bridgeport.  (Sec  his  "Life,"  written  by  himself,  1851 

Barn'well,  a  county  of  South  Carolina,  bordering  on 
Georgia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Kdisto.  and 
on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Savannah  River.  The  surface  is  un- 
dulating, the  soil  productive.  Rice,  corn,  and  cotton  arc 
the  chief  crops.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  South 
Carolina  and  Port  Royal  R.  Rs.  Capital,  Blackville.  Pop. 
35.724. 

Barnwell,  a  post  village  of  Barnwcll  co.,  S.  C..  60 
miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Columbia.  Pop.  of  township,  1181. 

Barnwell   (ROBERT   W u  uin'l.  1.1,.!).,  a  statesman, 

born  at  Beaufort,  S.  C.,  Aug.  10,  1801,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1821.  He  studied  law,  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Soutli  Carolina  ( I S2!1  •-::::>.  1.  S.  Senator  in  ls;,o, 
and  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Confederate  Congress.  He 
was  president  of  South  Carolina  College  (now  Tniversity 
of  South  Carolina)  (1835-13),  and  after  the  civil  war  held 
the  same  position  until  1873. 

Baroach',  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  province  of 
liombay,  is  on  the  Nerbudda,  40  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Surat. 
Here  is  a  hospital  for  animals,  receiving  even  insects,  which 
is  endowed  by  the  lirahmaiiists.  On  an  island  near  this 
town  is  the  largest  banyan  tree  in  India,  which  is  said  to 
have  sheltered  an  army  of  7000  men. 

Baro'da,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  in  Guzerat,  about  '.HI 
miles  by  rail  N.  N.  E.  of  Surat;  lat.  22°  10'  N.,  Ion.  73° 
14'  E.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  guicowar,  a  Malnalta 
prince,  and  has  an  extensive  trade,  for  which  its  position 
is  advantageous.  A  railroad  extends  from  Baroda  rid 
Surat  to  Bombay.  231  miles.  It  is  a  rich  city  in  proportion 
to  its  size.  Pop.  estimated  at  1 10,000. 
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ItaromYtrr  [<ir.  fldpm,  "weight."  and  torpor,  "meas- 
ure "],  an  instrument  tor  mea.-iinng  the  weight  or  pressure 

of  I  he  a!  lilospherc.      I  f  a  t  ube  of  nnit'iriu  bore  be  he1,1 
the   form  of  the   letter  U.  and    partially  tilled  with  a  liquid, 
the   height  ol   the   liquid  column,  as  measured   ubo\e  lin- 
den,I,    will    be    found  to    be   the    -ami-    in    both  hianelles.       This 

will  continue  to  be  true  though  the  air  bo  withdrawn  from 

I,  s--ii  thing  which  may 

be  elfccted   by   -uitabk  ,,,  extremities  of 

the  inbe  vita  an  air  pump,  lint  if,  while  things  are  in 
this  i-ondiiion,  tho  air  bo  gradually  readmitted  to  one  of 
the  branches  and  not  to  tho  other,  the  column  in  that 
braneh  will  steadily  sink,  and  that  in  the  other  will  cor- 
re.-pondingly  rise.  Arre-t  ing  t  his  pi  ,,,-ess  at  any  moment, 
wo  may  say  that  the  difference  of  height  ,.!'  the  two  liijuid 
columns  is  a  measure  of  tho  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  sur- 
fare  ',t'  the  I,,\\er;  or  that  tin  l  a  column  of  the 

liquid  having  a  height  equal  to  this  difference  is  just  equal 
to  the  pressure  on  that  siirtaeo.  In  this  experiment  it 
would  In-  easy  to  expel  the  liquid  entirely  from  one  branch 
of  tho  tube,  without  estahli-hing  an  equilibrium  with  tho 
column  in  tho  other,  unless  tho  apparatus  should  be  of 
inconveniently  large,  dimensions,  or  tho 
liquid  employed  should  be  one  having 
greai  ixity.  Mercury,  in  I  i-t, 

which    is    nearly  fourteen    time. 
heavier  than  water,  is  the  only  liquid 
convenient  for  tin1  purpose  of  the  ex- 

1,'iit;  and  if  this  be  used,  tho  dif- 
i'ereiiee  of  height  of  tho  columns  in  tho 
two  branches  u  ill  bo  found  to  be  about 
when  tho  full  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  is  admitted  to  one  branch, 
while  it  is  wholly  withdrawn  from  tho 
other.  The  weight  of  a  vortical  column 
of  mercury,  therefore,  of  uniform  hori- 
zontal section.  ::t)  inches  in  height,  is 
equal  to  the  mean  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere at  the  surface  of  the  earth  on  an 
area  equal  to  tho  base  of  the  column. 
The  s:lliie  fact  is  demonstrated  more  ex- 
peditiously  by  simply  taking  a  straight 
tube  :',L'  or  3S  inches  in  length  (Fig.  1), 

I  at  one  extremity  and  open  at  the 
other,  tilling  it  entirely  full  of  mercury, 
ing  tho  thumb  firmly  on  tho  open 
end,  inverting  it  and  plunging  this  ex- 
tremity beneath  tho  surface  of  mercury 
in  a  basin,  and  finally  removing  tho 
thumb.  The  column  will  fall,  and  stand 
as  before  at  about  ,'tt)  inches  above  the 
level  of  tho  mercury  in  tho  basin.  This 
ia  the  original  experiment  of  Torricelli, 
made  early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
by  which  ho  furnished  the  first  satis- 


"\ 


v  explanation  of  the  phenomena  which  the  old  phil- 
osophers.   vaguely  ascribed    to  Nature's  abhorrence  of  a 

itn. 

If  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  were  invariable,  tho 
barometer  would  bo  an  instrument  of  no  prac-  p  0 
tical  use,  and  would  simply  serve  to  illustrate 
an  interesting  physical  truth.  But  this  pres- 
sure  is  constantly  fluctuating,  and  its  fluctu- 
a'i',1,-  an  measured  by  the  varying  heights 
of  tho  Torricellian  column.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary to  form  a  barometer,  therefore,  is  to  con- 
ne.'t  with  the  tube  and  basin  of  Torricelli 
some  kind  of  scale  suitable  to  measure  these 
variations.  In  Knglish  and  American  ba- 
rometers this  scale  is  divided  into  inches  and 
mil;  in  France  and  in  continental  Ku- 
ropo  generally,  into  millimetres.  If  the  in- 
strument is  to  bo  stationary,  the  scale  need 
only  have  11  range  of  three  or  four  inches,  since 
even  in  localities  where  the  tluetuations  aro 

:,  they  never  transcend  these  limits.  The 
divisions  directly  marked  on  the  -,-ale  are  made 
sullieiently  largo  to  be  read  by  tho  unassisted 
eye.  For  smaller  divisions  a  vernier  must  be 
employed,  i  Sec  VKRNIKH.)  In  the  best  in- 
struments tho  height  of  the  column  may  be 
read  by  means  of  the  vernier  to  the  -j-J^th 

inch.     Some  little  practice  is  ieM 
in  order  t<>  learn  t"  read  wit'i  Tho 

vernier  carries  a  hori/.ontal  index  which  moves 

;o  the  ^las-  tube   eontainiiig  tho  mcr- 

colnnin:  but   the  top  of  tho  column  is  round1,  1.  - 

that   the  highest  point   is  distant   from  the  index  by  half 

tho  exterior  diameter  of  the  tube.     Ordinarily,  the  bore  of 

tho  tube    is    small,  not    e\,  .....  i:ll'_',!i  ihree 

eighths  of  an  inch;  but  in  largo  standards  a  tube  an  en- 


tin-   inch    in    bore  is  often   employed,  and    in   - 

no-Hi-  the  index  it  a  ring  or  thimble  surrounding  the  tube 

entirely. 

The  height  of  the  column  must  be  measured  from  the 
rcury  in  the  bn«in  ;  but  the  level  of  this 
surface  itself  varies  with  the  rising  and  fulling  of  th 

limn  in  the  tube.  To  pro\  idc 
-U  this  cause,  the 
whole  seale  is,  in  some  ; 
made  movable,  and  is  raised  or  de- 
pressed as  may  be  necessary,  by 
means  of  a  thumb-screw,  before  ob- 
servation. An  ivon  point  directed 
downward  from  a  short  projecting 
arm  carried  by  the  seale  is  brought 
so  as  exactly  to  meet  its  image  re- 
flected in  the  mercury  of  the 
and  this  indicates  that  the  icro  of 
the  scale  is  in  its  true  position.  In 
other  instruments,  and  generally  in 
those  in  common  use,  the  adjust- 
ment is  made  by  raising  or  di-i 
ing  the  level  of  the  mercury  itself 
while  the  scale  remains  fixed.  In- 
stead of  the  ivory  point,  an  ivory 
t! oat  is  sometimes  used,  carrying 
an  upright  stem  on  which  is  a  fidu- 
cial mark  designed  to  be  brought, 
in  the  adjustment,  into  coincidence 
with  a  similar  fixed  mark. 

In  tubes  of  small  bore  the  mer-  - 
curial  column  does  not  reach  the 
full  height  due  to  the  pressure, 
owing  to  the  effect  of  CAPM.I.AIIY 
ACTIOX  (which  see).  A  small  cor- 
rection is  therefore  necessary  on 
this  account,  which  depends  on  the 
diameter  of  the  tube.  With  tubes 
of  large  dimensions  this  effect  is 
insensible :  and  it  may  in  any  ease 
be  completely  eliminated  by  giving 
to  the  barometer  the  form  shown  in 
Fig.  2,  called  a  siphon  barometer, 
in  which  the  basin  is  dispensed 
with,  and  tho  tube  is  bent  upward 
at  the  bottom,  the  recurved  part 
serving  as  a  substitute  for  the 
basin.  In  this  form  of  the  instru- 
ment, if  the  bore  be  uniform 
throughout,  every  fluctuation  of 
pressure  occasions  equal  and  op- 
posite movements  of  the  two  sur- 
faces of  mercury;  and  the  reading 
on  a  fixed  scale  will  change  only 
half  as  much  as  in  the  common  in- 
strument. The  whole  scale  should 
therefore  be  movable;  or  if  a  fixed 
scale  only  be  used,  the  divisions 
should  be  made  of  only  half  their 
nominal  magnitude.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  magnify  the  ba- 
rometric indications  of  fluctuating 
atmospheric  pressure,  by  trans- 
forming the  vertical  movements  of 
1  the  mercurial  column  into  rotary 
movements  of  a  long  index  upon 
a  dial.  The  siphon  barometer  pre- 
sents a  convenient  means  of  doing 
1  this.  A  float  introduced  into  the 
open  short  arm  of  the  siphon,  and 
connected  by  a  silk  thread  with  a 
small  pulley  on  the  axis  of  the  in- 
dex, will  render  conspicuous  even 
a  verv  minute  change  in  the  alti- 
tude of  the  column.  The  uncertain 
action  of  this  apparatus,  however, 
owing  to  friction  and  other  causes, 
is  such  as  to  deprive  it  of  any  sci- 
entific value. 

The  form  of  barometer  now  most 
generally  approved,  constructed  or- 
iginally  by    Kortin   of    Paris,  and 
since   adopted    by    Casella,    Beck, 
and    others    of    London,    and    by 
James  Oreen  of  Xew  York,  who  has  made  in  it  important 
improvements,  is  shown  in  Fig.  I.     fn  this,  the  glass  Inbe 
rely  surrounded  by  a  protecting  tube  of  brass,  some- 
what enlarged  at  the  top.  tor  convenience  in  applying  a 
uid    \ernier.and    having   a   vertical    opening  at   the 
same  part  to  allow  the  summit  of  the  mercurial  column  to 
be  seen.     The  cistern  at  the  bottom,  which  is  of  boxwood, 
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except  the  upper  portion,  which  is  a  short  glass  cylinder, 
is  similarly  protected — the  glass  portion,  however,  being 
uncovered,  iu  order  to  allow  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in 
the  cistern  to  be  visible.  The  cistern  has  a  bottom  of  flex- 
ible leather,  which  rests  on  a  broad  disk  of  uietal  supported 
by  a  vertical  screw,  of  which  the  milled  head  is  represented 
in  the  figure  below  the  instrument.  By  turning  this  screw, 
the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  is  brought  to  the 
true  zero  of  the  scale,  indicated  by  a  fixed  fiducial  point  of 
steel  or  ivory  seen  within  tho  cistern. 

Since  the  barometer  measures  tho  pressure  of  tho  atmo- 
sphere, and  since  this  pressure  is  simply  the  weight  of  a 
vertical  column  of  the  aerial  ocean  above  the  level  of  tho 
place  of  observation,  it  follows  that,  if  wo  carry  the  instru- 
ment from  a  lower  to  a  higher  level,  the  barometric  column 
wiil  fall.  One  of  tho  most  important  uses  of  the  barome- 
ter, therefore,  is  as  a  means  of  determining  heights.  (Seo 
HYI'SOMETUY.)  But  a  barometer  intended  for  this  purpose, 
or  a  so-called  "  mountain-barometer,"  must  have  a  construc- 
tion in  a  number  of  respects  differing  from  the  barometer 
in  common  use.  It  must  have,  of.courso,  a  much  larger 
rtuige  of  scale,  and  especial  care  must  be  taken  to  guard 
it  against  the  danger  of  fracture  in  transportation.  If  it 
is  a  cistern  barometer,  the  cistern  should  be  air-tight,  ati«l 
should  have  no  communication  with  the  atmosphere,  except, 
through  an  aperture  which  may  be  stopped  by  a  closely- 
fitting  screw  or  cock  :  and  the  adjusting  screw  at  the  bot- 
tom should  have  so  largo  a  range  of  movement  as  to  allow 
all  the  air  of  tho  cistern  to  bo  expelled  by  raising  tho 
leather  bottom,  so  that  the  cistern  and  tube  may  be  both 
entirely  filled  with  the  mercury.  The  danger  of  fracture 
from  the  oscillations  of  this  dense  liquid  may  thus  be 
avoided.  Tho  best  mercurial  mountain  barometer,  how- 
ever, is  the  siphon  barometer  of  Gay-Lussac,  shown  in  Fig. 
4,  a,  without  its  scale 

or  mounting.    In  this  FIG.  ^* 

instrument  a  tube 
bent  in  the  manner 
shown,  and  closed  at 
both  ends,  has  two 
straight  portions,  of 
small  but  equal  bore, 
connected  by  an  in- 
termediate portion  so 
much  smaller  that 
when,  after  being  fill- 
ed with  mercury,  it  is 
reversed,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  4,  br  the  mercury 
will  1)0  held  in  the 
bend  by  capillarity. 
The  only  communi- 
cation with  the  air  is 
by  the  aperture  o, 
which  is  so  small  that 
any  drops  of  mercury 
which  may  fall  into 
the  short  arm  from 
the  bend,  when  the 
instrument  is  revers- 
ed, cannot  escape. 
The  design,  however, 
is  to  have  no  excess 
of  mercury  beyond 
what  will  bo  held  by 
capillarity  in  the  po- 
sition 6.  This  tube 
is  suitably  supported 
throughout  its  whole 
length,  and  protected 
by  a  surrounding 
tube  of  brass.  The 
zero  of  its  scale  is  at  the  middle  of  the  length,  and  it  reads 
from  this  zero  both  upward  and  downward.  The  readings 
are  taken  at  both  surfaces  of  the  mercury,  and  their  sum 
gives  the  true  barometric  height.  The  scale  is  usually  in- 
scribed on  tho  tube  itself.  In  transporting  the  instrument 
it  Is  carried  in  tho  inverted  position,  where  the  mercury, 
filling  the  whole  tube,  is  necessarily  prevented  from  oscil- 
lating. It  is  usually  carried  by  the  mountaineer  in  a  leather 
case  swung  over  his  back,  and  when  set  up  for  observation 
is  suspended  in  gimbal  rings,  supported  by  a  tripod. 

When  a  barometer  of  this  kind  is  carried  from  place  to 
place,  subject  to  occasional  jars  and  concussions,  some- 
times perhaps  in  a  horizontal  position,  there  is  a  possibil- 
ity that  minute  portions  of  air  may  now  and  then  intrude 
into  the  tube,  between  the  mercury  and  the  glass.  An 
effectual  contrivance  for  preventing  these  from  making 
their  way  into  the  Torricellian  vacuum  was  devised  by 
M.  Bunten,  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  4,  c.  The  capii- 
lary  part  of  the  tube  is  divided;  tho  extremity  of  the 


upper  portion  is  drawn  out  to  a  minute  orifice ;  that  of 
the  lower  is  widened,  so  as  to  form  a  globular  or  cylindrical 
chamber  contracted  at  the  mouth;  and  then  the  two  aro 
united  again  by  fusion  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  figure. 
Any  air  which  may  make  its  way  into  the  tube  from  below 
is  raught  in  this  chamber,  and  afterwards,  when  the  in- 
strument is  inverted  for  transportation,  it  escapes  by  the, 
way  it  entered.  Tho  invention  evinces  a  high  degree  of 
ingenuity. 

An  interesting  form  of  the  mercurial  barometer,  though 
one  which  wants  the  important  property  of  portability,  is 
the  balance  barometer,  employed  by  Father  Secchi  of 
Koine  in  his  "  Meteorograph/'  or  instrument  for  jiutmnati- 
cally  recording  tho  varying  conditions  of  the  Atmosphere 
as  to  temperature,  pressure,  moisture,  movement,  etc.  from 
day  to  day  and  from  hour  to  hour.  In  this,  the  barometric 
tube  is  suspended  from  the  short  end  of  a  lever  or  balance- 
beam,  while  the  longer  end  may  serve  as  an  index,  or  may 
control,  as  in  Father  Secchi's  apparatus,  the  registering 
pens.  Of  course,  when  the  column  rises,  the  weight  is  in- 
creased, and  tho  arm  of  the  lever  which  carries  the  tube 
descends.  In  Father  Secchi's  barometer  the  tube  is  of 
forged  iron,  bored  truly  to  a  diameter  of  two  centimetres 
(0.8  inch),  but  in  the  superior  part  having  the  bore  en- 
larged to  six  centimetres  (2.4  inches)  in  order  to  increase 
the  difference  of  weight  caused  by  small  variations  of  at- 
mospheric pressure,  and  thus  render  the  instrument  more 
sensitive.  Such  a  barometer  requires,  of  course,  a  large 
cistern  of  mercury  j  especially  since,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
pressure  on  the  pivot  of  the  balance,  it  is  advisable  to  con- 
nect with  tho  lower  end  of  the  tube  a  cylinder  of  wood  of 
some  size,  which,  plunging  into  the  mercury,  sustains  by 
its  buoyancy  the  greater  part  of  the  weight. 

Another  very  interesting  form  of  mercurial  barometer, 
which  has  in  the  highest  degree  the  characteristic  wanting 
in  the  last,  of  extreme  portability,  is  one  recently  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  L.  Casella,  instrument-maker  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, London,  which  may  bo  called  a  measurer  of  the 
elasticity,  rather  than  of  the  pressure,  of  the  air — a  dis- 
tinction which  is  real,   though  the  numerical  results  ob- 
tained are  identical.     In  this  instrument  a  glass  cylinder 
two  or  three   inches   in    height,  resembling  somewhat   a 
Fortin's  barometer  cistern,  closed  at  top,  has  a  small  and 
short  glass  tube  descending  into  it  to  a  point   near   the 
bottom.     Mercury  is  contained  in  a  chamber  beneath  this 
glass  cylinder,  and  may  be  forced  up  into  the  cylinder 
by  a  screw  acting  on  a  flexible  bottom,  in  the  same  manner 
j  as  in  Fortin's  barometer.     When   the  surface  of  the  mer- 
!  cury  reaches  the  extremity  of  tho  descending  tube,  it  im- 
;  prisons  a  certain  quantity  of  air  within  the  glass  cylinder, 
:  and  as  the  surface  is  raised  higher,  this  air  is  compressed, 
I  and  causes  a  column  of  mercury  to  rise  in  the  tube.     A 
I  scale  and  vernier  connected  with  this  tube  enables  the  ob- 
j  server  to  read  tho  height  of  this  column,  and  when  the 
I  level  of  the  mercury  in  tho  cylinder  readies  a  certain  tixed 
i  fiducial  point,  tho   reading  is  taken.     The  height  of  the 
j  column  is  really  the  measure  of  the  difference  between  the 
elasticity  of  the  compressed  air  and  that  of  the  free  air  of 
the  atmosphere; -but  inasmuch  as  the  first  of  these  values 
!  is  a  simple  function  of  the  second,  it  is  easy  so  to  construct 
the  scale  that  the  readings  may  be  the  true  barometric 
readings  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time. 
This  instrument  possesses  two  important  advantages:  first, 
its  very  moderate  dimensions  j  and  secondly,  its  exempt  inn 
from  liability  to  fracture  in  transportation,  since  tho  quan- 
tity of  mercury  necessary  in  its  construction  is  very  small ; 
and  when  this  is  withdrawn  into  the  lower  chamber,  it  ma\ 
be  confined  there  by  turning  a  stopcock,  and  kept  perfectly 
motionless.     On  all  accounts,  therefore,  the  instrument  is 
admirably  suited  to  the  purposes  of  a  mountain-barometer. 
When  scientific  accuracy  is  necessary  in  barometric  ob- 
servations,   all    mercurial    barometers    require   that    their 
readings  should  be  corrected  for  temperature.     According 
to  Kegnault,  the  absolute  dilatation  of  mercury  between  0° 
and  100°  C.  =  32°  and  212°  F.,  is  0.01 813,  or  about  ^.th 
of  its  bulk.     This  corresponds  to  ^T^th  of  the  bulk  for 
each  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  which  would  be 
equal,  for  the  mean  column  of  30  inches,  to  an  increase  of 
altitude  of  about  girths,  or  jiffth  per  degree.     Assuming 
the  height  at  32°  F.,  therefore,  to  be  the  normal  height, 
the  reading  at  54°  F.  will  be  ^3%ths,  or  -j^th  inch  too  great  ; 
at  76°  F.,  or  so-called  "  summer-heat,"  iVfcthl,  or  &ths  incil 
too  great;  and  ;it   '.»S°   F.,  //^ths,  or  0.2  inch  too  great. 
The  correction  for  any  temperature  may  be  made  by  cal- 
culation from  the  data  here  given  ;  but  it  is  more  conveni- 
ent to  be  provided  with  a  table  which  has  been  calculated 
in  advance  for  all  the  temperatures  to  which  the  observa- 
tion is  likely  to  extend. 

The  process  of  filling  the  mercurial  barometer  is  one 
which  requires  great  care.  In  pouring  mercury  into  a 
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long  and  nanoiv  i  imost   hD|)OMlbto  to  avoid  in- 

troducing alon^  with  it  some  bubbles  of  air.  which  adhere 
with  tenacity  to  til'-  ,-i'les  of  tin-  till.,-,  hut  which,  at'' 

tube  is  inverted,  ,;radnally  find   their  way  into  the  spa- -r 

nhoi  e  1 1 o  I  ii  111  ii  aii't  i  iliale  tin-  vacuum.      These   may  he 

expelled  by  liuilin^   tho   mercury  in  tin-  tube  bet'ore    inirr 

-ii.n.  u!i. 'ii    they  will    In-   carried    oil"  with   tin-  vapor.      The 

operation    is    attended  with    mine    danger    to    tl,,-    Mil, 

1, (riling  point    of   mercury    being   nli. in-    I'.lill0    K..    an. I    the 

.-  of  (hi;  heavy  column  in  ebullition  violent,      [t 

to  introduce  at  first  only  a  ,-mall 

quantity,  an.!  after  boiling  (hat    to   add    m.,re.  anil  so   pro- 
I  ill.-  iu!>.'  is   filled,  always  applying  tho  heat  at  a 

point  lint  n  few  in.-li.-s  t.i-loiv  th.-   top  ..t    tfi hunii.      Mr. 

HIT. •!!.   hoivcicr.    r immcnds    tillitiL,'   tin-   tul.r   c.,mplctcU 

before  l,cL'iniiin^  flu-  opcrution,  thi-n  boiling  downward 
from  tin'  top,  and  finally  upward  from  the  liottom.  Then- 
is  a  method  ..t'  u.-ttiti^  ri.l  of  air-bubbles,  howevi-r,  which 
is  much  less  ha/ardoiis,  and  hardly  less  effectual,  than  thin, 
an.l  wlii.-li  only  requires  a  littli-  dexterity  of  manipulation 
to  I,.-  successfully  empl'iycil.  Ill  tin-  process  h.-rr  referred 
to  the  nil. I-  is  tilled  at  first  to  within  two  or  three  inches  of 
tho  uprti  en. I,  without  uny  special  pr.-'-:nitioti  against  the 

introduction  of  air.     A  piece  of  buckskin  is  then  pia i 

over  this  en  I  an. I  hi-I.t  tirmly  there,  while  the  tube  is  carc- 
fully  brought  into  (lie  horizontal  position,  when  the  con- 
fined air  will  of  course/  occupy  the  upper  part  of  the  bore 
throughout.  If  the  tube  in  this  position  be  slowly  ro- 
tated around  its  own  axis,  the  great  bubble  which  extends 
aloiiLT  its  whole  length  will  swallow  up  all  tho  small  ones; 
si.  rliat,  ivhrn  it  is  once  more  made  vertical  they  will  be  re- 
moved iilniix  with  it.  The  filling  is  then  to  be  carefully 
I. -ted.  and  if  a-iv  additional  bubbles  be  noticed  they 
will  be  near  tho  mouth,  and  may  be  detached  ''.v  the  aid  of 
a  steel  wire.  Professional  instrument-makers  often,  after 
employing  this  method,  boil  the  mercury  in  the  tube  also 
for  tri  .  ity. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  mercury  used 
in  barometers  should  bo  quite  pure.  To  be  entirely  safe  on 
this  si-ore,  it  i.s  liest  that  the  metal  should  be  distilled  '"'- 
fore  n-!ii_'.  I. ut  it  may  also  lie  purified  by  chemical  means. 
The  .1),  -i  of  tin-  presence  of  impurities  is  to  diminish  the 
iii'  gravity  of  the  fluid,  and  therefore  to  make  its  in- 
dications uncertain  ;  lutt  it  is  also  to  tarnish  the  tube.  And 
to  render  otiser\ation  after  a  time  difficult  or  impossible. 

Other  fluids   besides  mercury  may,  of  course,  be  em- 
ployed in  the  cmi^i m  'ii.n  gt  l.ai eters.  hut  the  height 

of  tho  column  will  in  every  case  be  greater  in  proportion 
as  the  speeilic  ^ra\  ity  of  tho  liquid  is  less.  Water,  for  ex- 
ampl,  i  eolunin  of  34  feet,  mean  height.  On  the 

other  hand,  the  fluctuations  of  height  of  the  water  column 
are  proportionally  laru'c.  and  seno  to  render  conspicuous 

I  changes  of  pressure,  which,  in  the  mercurial  harom- 
ire  nearly  or  quite  imperceptible.      It  is  an  objection, 

howeier.  to  the  uater  barometer  that  its  indications  are 

II  a!l'ei-!r  I  by  the  vapor  from  the  liquid  which  occu- 
pir-  the  -pa.-e  al».!e  i!i luiuii,  ami  that  the  error  thus 

ari-ing  varies    willl    the    temperature.      Thus,  at  70°  F.  the 

column  is  depressed  by  this  cause  10  inches;  at  8(1°  F.,  14 
inches ;  and  at  90°  F.,  nearly  20  inches ;  while  even  at 
32°  F.,  the  freezing-point,  below  which  the  water  barom- 
eter is  unai  ailalile.  the  depression  from  the  same  cause  is 
no  Irs-  than  -\  inches.  To  all  observations  of  such  a  ba- 
rometer,  therefore,  a  tubular  correction  must  lie  applied,  de- 
pending on  the  state  of  the  attached  thermometer.  An- 
other source  of  error  in  these  barometers  is  found  in  the 
fa;-'  i  hat  all  natural  waters  contain  more  or  less  air,  which, 
when  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  removed,  makes  i: 

.!.  if  tin-  water  for  such  a  barometer  be  taken 
directly  from  a  natural  source,  the  vacuum  above  the  col- 
umn will  soon  be  to  some  extent  vitiated  by  the  pi. 
of  permanent  LT:I~CS  as  well  as  of  vapor.  This  evil  may  be 
prevented,  at  least  for  a  time,  hy  thoroughly  boiling  the 
water  immediately  before  its  introduction  into  the  tube: 
but  it  will  return  in  consequence  of  tho  absorption  of  air 
through  the  surface  of  the  fluid  which  is  exposed  to  the 
.  phcric  pressure,  unless  that  lie  protected  by  some 

HIT  impervious  to  air.     In  the  water  barometer  , 
in  the  rooms  of  the  lloyal  Society  in  London,  such  a  pro- 
tection is  pio\  ide  1  in  a  -traliim  of  s..li]iion   of  e-iontchouc 
in  glycerine.     Very  few  water  haromcters  have  ei. 

in-r,  il.       'file    tirst    of    the    kind     was    eiei  led    hy    OttO 

•ke,    tlir    inventor  of  (lie   air-pump,   in    his  house  at 

MaL'deliurir.     'flic  upper  portion  nf  the  tube  only,  to  an 

extent    of  al.out    six    teet,    was   of  ;;]ass.    and    this    was    lint 

partially  exposed  to  view,  the  rest  I.eing  concealed  behind 

the  wo.nlwork  of  th.'  apartment.     I  '   flu-  t..p  ..t' 

pud  the  inventor  had  introduced  a  diminutive  (i_nire 

of  a   man.    which,    with    the    rising   of  th.-   column    in    fair 

lier.  presented  itself  to  view,  but  with  the  approach  of 

foul  weather  retreated  out  of  sight.     The  water  barometer 


rooms  of  the  Ko\  n  just  been  mentioned. 

tin-  natural 

philo-nphy  cla-s  in  th,.  I'THI.  \t  the 

Smith-. mil. n    Institution   in  V, 

twenty  til.-  by  Mr.  .Iain- 

York,  under  the   d  Prof.   II.  in  i.  n    bnriiiin- 

I"--  sulphuric 

acid.     This  liquid   is  free  fr the  ol.j.  ming 

\apor   in   the   Torricellian    void:    and  .'.«  large 

•  -  gravity  a  column  of  it   1.--.  thai, 

however,  is  the  avidity  with  which  this  n.-nl  al I.-  v 

\apor,  that  its  exposed  surface  must  be  in  some  manner 

-.,!   from  direct  ita.-t  with  the  almo-phere.     The 

protection  used  in  this  case  wa»  s  balloon  ,i,l,er 

firmly  secured  to  tho  short  arm  of  the  siphon 

l!ut,  thon,  was  thus  excluded,  air  was 

found  to  make  its  way  gradually  into  the  \oid  above  the 
column,  and  the  instrument  was  finally  disused  and  taken 
down. 

A  description  of  barometer  employim'  no  liquid  has,  in 

recent   yean nn-    i  \ti-n-i\ely   into    UM-.   known    as   the 

Aneroid  Barometer,  tin-  invention  of  M.  Vidi.  a  physicist 
of  France.  The  etymology  of  this  word  has  been  variously 
given.  The  inventor  appears  to  have  derived  it  from  tho 
verb  arc'popat,  "  I  inquire,"  but  the  hooks  commonly  give  it 
as  from  i,  privative  (i.  e.  signifying  negation),  riu>6«,  "  wet," 
and  <iJot,  "  form;"  understanding  from  the  combination  "a 
form  without  liquid,"  which  seems  to  be  an  interpretation 
sufficiently  far-fetched.  A  third  derivation  is  pre-i  nted  by 
Prof.  Do  Morgan  ("  Budget  of  Paradoxes,"  p.  3.H^)  from  i 
(or  OLP),  privative,  and  acpoetjifr,  ''  like  the  air,"  or  "  hai  in_' 
to  do  with  the  air;"  so  that  anacroid,  or  aneroid,  would 
seem  to  mean  an  instrument  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  air,  or  one  which  has  been  named,  liko  the  grove  in 
Latin,  litciu  a  mm  /ij'->  ri'/». 

The  instrument  itself  consists  essentially  of  a  flat  cylin- 
drical box  formed  of  thin  corrugated  metal,  from  the  in- 
terior of  which  the  air  has  been  entirely,  or  nearly,*  ex- 
hausted;  the  immediate  effect  being  to  bring  the  top  and 
I  bottom  into  contact  with  each  other  by  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. The  touching  surfaces  are  then  separated  by  meant 
of  a  strong  spring  attached  to  the  centre  of  the  upper  sur- 
face, while  the  lower  is  held  down,  tho  whole  being  placed 
within  a  larger  box  properly  adapted  to  receive  it.  With 
the  varying  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  the  separation  of 
the  surfaces  is  greater  or  less,  or  the  spring  is  more  or  less 
bent,  and  the  movements  thus  occasioned  are  transmitted 
by  proper  multiplying-apparatus  to  an  index  which  trav- 
ersed a  dial  like  that  of  a  watch.  (Fig.  6.)  Aneroid  ba- 
Fio.  5. 


Aneroid  Mountain  Baromct  r 


romcters  often  perform  very  well,  and  perform  well  for 
periods:  but  in  time,  tl  liable  to  lose  its 

10   as   to   render  tl.  -    untruslworthy. 

These  in-truments  should  therefore  be  occasionally  com- 
pared null  -Ian, lard  mercurial  ha  nun  'ters.     They  are  very 
nient  for  transportation,  being  constructed  of  various 


*  Not  all"-'.  Iher.     Innvent.i  a  small  |x.rtion  of 

air  is  left  within  th  i  »>n-:itin^  !•  •• 

alien-  ni'  t- ml-eratiire:  II:  *t*  ID 

ela>tiei:  .  ;iipcr:itiire,  and  r/.r  rerjd. 
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dimensions,  from  eight  or  ten  inches  in  external  diameter 

down  to  two,  and  arc  often  graduated  to  serve  as  mountain- 
l>:i  rmiii'ters  tor  heights  as  great  as  111,000  or  16, DUO  t'cet. 

Another  form  of  barometer  without  liquid,  and  in  ex- 
ternal appearance  resembling  the  aneroid,  is  Bourdon's 
.Metallic  Barometer,  now  greatly  improved  hy  M.  Richard 
of  Paris,  and  constructed  almost  or  quite  exclusively  by 
him.  In  this,  a  broad  and  nearly  flat  tube  of  thin  metal, 
bent  into  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  having  been  exhausted 
of  air,  is  secured  by  the  middle  part  to  the  box  enclosing 
it,  while  the  ends,  left  free,  are  connected  by  delicate  chains 

FIG.  6. 


or  wires  with  the  apparatus  controlling  the  index.  (Fig. 
6.)  The  effect  of  increased  atmospheric  pressure  upon  an 
exhausted  tube  of  this  form  is  to  bring  the  extremities  m-anT 
together,  and  that  of  diminished  pressure  to  cause  them  to 
recede;  and  these  changes  are  shown  by  the  index  on  the 
dial.  M.  Kit-hard's  principal  improvement  consists  in  tho 
introduction  within  the  tube  of  a  steel  spring  having  tho 
•surved  form  of  the  tube,  but  nowhere  touching  its  walls ; 
giving  to  it  greater  rigidity,  and  much  greater  uniformity 
of  action,  than  belonged  to  the  instrument  as  originally 
constructed. 

Long-continued  observations  of  the  barometer  have 
demonstrated  that  there  are  certain  fluctuations  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure  which  are  periodical  and  regular,  though 
not  large;  while  such  as  are  noticeable  for  their  magnitude 
are  subject  to  no  obvious  law.  Of  periodical  fluctuations 
there  is  a  semi-diurnal  inequality  having  its  maximum  at 
about  10  o'clock  morning  and  afternoon,  and  its  minimum 
at  4,  afternoon  and  morning.  Its  magnitude  varies  with 
the  latitude,  being  greatest  (0.104  in.)  at  the  equator.  In 
lat.  40°  it  is  0.05  "in.,  and  in  lat.  70°  only  0.003  in.  There 
is  also  an  inequality  dependent  on  the  seasons,  which  in 
some  parts  of  the  earth  is  large,  and  in  others  almost  or 
quite  imperceptible.  Where  it  is  noticed,  the  highest  read- 
ing occurs  in  January,  and  the  lowest  in  July,  or  a  little 
later.  At  Pekin,  in  China,  the  mean  pressure  for  tho  first 
of  these  months  is  three-fourths  of  an  inch  greater  than 
that  for  the  second.  A  large  part  of  Asia  is  similarly  af- 
fected. At  Havana  the  fluctuation  is  hardly  a  quarter  of 
an  inch,  the  minimum  seems  not  to  be  reached  before  tho 
month  of  August,  and  the  decline  of  the  monthly  means  is 
not  regular.  At  Boston  and  at  London  the  monthly  means 
throughout  the  year  scarcely  differ  from  each  other  by  the 
tenth  of  an  inch,  and  an  annual  inequality  can  hardly  be 
said  to  exist.  The  position  of  the  moon  seems  to  have  a 
slight  influence  on  atmospheric  pressure,  but  this,  even 
where  most  observable,  is  little  more  than  half  a  hundredth 
of  an  inch. 

The  non-periodic  fluctuations  of  pressure  are  very  much 
greater  than  the  periodic.  If  we  call  the  difference  between 
tho  greatest  and  least  readings  of  tho  barometer  within  any 
month  the  tntmthft/  (tn<-il?ntiitn,  and  combine  the  observations 
of  many  years  for  the  same  month,  we.  shall  obtain  the 
mean  monthly  oscillation.  This  is  least  near  the  equator, 
and  increases  towards  the  poles.  At  the  equator  it  hardly 
exceeds  0.1  inch;  in  lat.  30°  it  is  0.4  in. ;  in  lat.  45°,  over 
the  Atlantic,  it  is  1  inch;  in  lat.  fi,">°  it  is  H  in.  During 
the  three  winter  months  the  mean  i.s  it  bout  one-third  greater. 
On  the  continents  bordering  the  Atlantic  the  menus  are  usti- 
ally  less  than  over  the  intervening  ocean.  The  e.rtrfmc  fluc- 
tuations of  tho  barometer,  however,  very  much  exceed  these 
means.  In  Boston  the  greatest  height  observed  in  thirty- 
f=evon  years  is  3 J.I  25  in.,  ami  the  lea>t.  L's.  17  in. — difference 
2.().')5  in.  The  greatest  observed  rani^e  at  London  is  3  in. ; 
at  St.  Petersburg,  3.5  in.  Within  the  tropics  the  range  is 


small.  At  Christiansborg,  near  the  equator,  tho  greatest 
range  observed  in  five  years  was  11.47.  (Loontia'a  Meteor- 
oloffy.) 

The  barometer  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  weather-glass; 
and  the  scale  of  the  instrument  is  often  inscribed  with 
\vnnls  indicative  of  the.  weather  which  may  be  expected 
when  the  head  of  the  column  stands  opposite  them.  This 
is,  however,  apt  to  convey  very  erroneous  notions;  for 
neither  the  actual  nor  the  approaching  weather  can  be 
correctly  inferred  from  a  knowledge  of  only  a  single  one 
of  the  conditions  which  determine  meteorological  phenom- 
ena. The  indications  of  tho  thermometer,  the  anemometer, 
and  the  hygrometer,  and  the  progressive  changes  denoted 
by  those  instruments,  are  quite  as  important  to  the  predic- 
tion of  the  weather  as  those  of  the  barometer.  Moreover, 
the  prognostications  derived  from  these  instruments  which 
would  be  justified  in  one  part  of  the  world,  would  not  be 
at  all  so  in  another  where  the  physical  conditions  are  dif- 
feivnt.  One  remark,  however,  is  true  generally.  Inasmuch 
as  there  can  be  no  considerable  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  as  to  heat  or  moisture  or  movement  which 
is  not  accompanied  or  immediately  preceded  or  followed  by 
a  change  of  pressure,  therefore  when  the  barometer  con- 
tinues steady,  whether  it  be  high  or  low,  tin-  actual  state 
of  the  weather,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  likely  to  last.  It 
may  be  added  that  a  rapid  movement  of  the  barometer 
upward  or  downward,  say  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
twenty-four  hours,  is  of  unfavorable  augury.  Also  that  a 
very  rapid  fall  will  probably  be  followed  by  a  violent  wind. 
A  slow  movement  upward  gives  assurance  generally  of  fair 
weather.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  U.  S.,  however,  ac- 
cording to  Loomis,  the  approach  of  a  violent  X.  E.  storm 
is  generally  indicated  by  a  rise  of  the  barometer  above  its 
mean  height;  the  wind  veers  to  tho  N.  E.,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere becomes  ha/.y.  Rain  or  snow  follows,  and  after- 
wards the  barometer  begins  to  fall.  When  it  reaches  the 
lowest  point,  tho  wind  changes  to  N.  or  N.  W.,  and  the  ba- 
rometer rises.  If  a  gaie  sets  in  from  the  E.  or  S.  E.,  and 
the  wind  veers  by  the  S.,  the  barometer  will  fall  till  the 
wind  becomes  S.  W.  A  lull  may  then  occur,  followed  by  a 
renewal  of  the  gale  with  tho  wind  from  the  N.  W.,  and  a 
simultaneous  fall  of  the  thermometer  and  rise  of  the  ba- 
rometer. When  a  storm  of  rain  or  snow  follows,  as  it  usu- 
ally will,  a  rapid  fall  of  the  barometer,  the  wind  will  be  N. 
if  the  thermometer  is  low,  and  S-  if  it  is  high.  If  tho 
barometer  falls  with  a  rising  thermometer  and  incna  -> ••.[ 
dampness,  wind  and  rain  are  likely  to  follow  from  the  8. 
The  result,  of  all  rapid  changis  in  the  weather,  or  in  the 
indications  of  meteorological  instruments,  is  of  brief  dura- 
tion, while  that  of  gradual  changes  is  generally  lasting. 
(See  MKTEOROI.OGICAL  IxsTKrsiKxis.) 

While  observation  enables  us.  thus,  in  some  manner,  to 
connect  tho  fluctuations  of  the  barometer  with  the  varying 
conditions  or  aspects  of  the  weather,  it  is  not  easy  in  all 
cases  to  assign  satisfactory  causes  for  the  fluctuations 
themselves.  The  low  state  of  the  column  which  is  com- 
monly observed  to  accompany  the  formation  of  heavy 
clouds  and  the  fall  of  rain  or  snow,  shows  that  the  popular 
language,  which  rfpeaks  of  tho  atmosphere  at  such  times 
as  "heavy,"  is  scientifically  incorrect.  .Many  hypotheses, 
among  them  some  which,  in  the  present  state  of  science, 
would  be  pronounced  absurd  on  the  face  of  them,  have  been 
proposed  to  account  for  the  phenomena;  but  the  true  rea- 
son of  at  least  the  more  conspicuous  variations  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure  must  be  looked  for  in  rarefaction  by  heat, 
of  which  the  ultimate  source  is  the  sun.  Different  portions 
of  the  earth's  surface  become  unequally  heated  by  the  solar 
radiation.  The  heat  thus  acquired  is  imparted  by  the  earth 
to  the  atmosphere  above  it,  of  which  the  portions  most 
healed  are  also  most  dilated,  and,  in  consequence  of  their 
diminished  specific  gravity,  tend  to  rise.  In  rising  they 
are  further  dilated  by  diminished  pressure,  and  their  tem- 
perature consequently  falls  until  their  contained  vapor  is 
condensed  to  cloud,  with  evolution  of  its  latent  heat.  The 
heat  evolved  increases  the  rarefaction,  and  the  upward 
movement  continues.  The  rarefied  column  is  not  changed 
in  weight  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  rarefaction  ;  but  as  its 
altitude  is  increased  it  necessarily  overflows  at  top  upon 
the  surrounding  air.  of  which  the  pressure  is  thus  aug- 
mented, while  its  own  is  correspondingly  diminished.  As 
a  necessary  consequence,  the  barometer  below  it  falls;  and 
as  rain  naturally  follows  the  precipitation  of  vapor,  the 
rain-area  will  usually  be  found  to  correspond  with  the  area 
of  low  barometer.  Of  periodical  oscillations,  the  diurnal 
are  in  like  manner  traceable  to  heat.  Those  of  longer 
period  depend  on  causes  less  easy  to  ascertain. 

(For  more  full  information  as  to  the  barometer  and  its 
uses,  see  "Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections/'  vol.  I., 
pp.  093,  by  PROP.  GTVOT  and  J.  W.  C.  COFFIN'.  18f>2;  also 
"Manual  of  the  Barometer,"  hy  J.  W.  BKI,VH.I,K,  London, 
1849;  also  the  "Smithsonian  Annual  Reports "  of  tho 
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years  IH55.  IN.'iH,  1S5!»,  and  1867.  The  report  of  1856  hai 
a  detailed  description  of  the  construction  of  lireon's  Stan- 
dard liuromeier ;  that  of  1867  contains  an  important  me- 
moir by  Marshal  VAILI.A.NT  on  tin-  horary  variations.  Loo- 
JMH'H  H  Msteoiolofy,"  fin-i  Ki  in's  "Law  of  Storms"  may 

also  bo  consulted   with  iul\  iintjiu'e.  )         I  .    \.   !'.   ItAKXARD. 

Barometric  l.il,rlit.  When  an  upright  barometer  is 
moved  gently  backward  and  forward  from  the  verti'-nl  '<> 
an  oblique  position,  so  as  to  make  the  mercury  oscillate  in 
the  tube  through  a  range  of  a  few  inches,  the  Torricellian 
vacuum  becomes  lighted  up,  so  as  to  be  visible  in  the  dark. 
This  is  called  the  fci/-or/i.  /;•>'<•  liyHi,  and  is  duo  to  electricity 
arising  from  the  friction  of  the  mercury  against  the  inner 
surface  of  the,  tube.  The  phenomenon  may  be  exhibited  on 
a  large  scale  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump.  The  chief  pre- 
caution is,  that  the  mercury  and  the  glass  apparatus  be  quite 
dry  ;  hence  the  experiment  succeeds  bust  in  frosty  weather. 

Bar'ometz,  sometimes called  Tartarian  (or  Scyth- 
ian) Lamb,  the  prostrate  stem  (rhizome)  of  a  fern  (Ai- 
pidium  Htinitnrtz)  which  grows  in  salt  plains  near  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  It  is  covered  with  a  shaggy,  silky  down,  and  has 
some  resemblance  to  an  animal.  It  was  anciently  believed 
to  be  half  plant,  half  animal.  It  was  also  known  as  baranetz. 

liar'on,  the  title  of  the  lowest  degree  of  hereditary  no- 
bility in  (.rent  Britain  and  Ireland,  ifl  the  next  below  that 
of  viscount.  The  word  was  formerly  used  to  include  the 
whole  English  nobility,  because  all  noblemen  were  barons. 
The  distinction  between  the  greater  and  lesser  barons  seems 
to  have  been  made  at  an  early  period  in  most  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Kurope.  The  greater  barons,  who  were  the  king's 
chief  ten:tnts,  held  their  lands  directly,  or  in  capitet  of  the 
Crown;  while  the  lessor  held  of  the  greater  by  the  tenure 
of  military  service.  The  greater  barons  had  a  perpetual 
summons  to  attend  the  parliament  or  great  councils  of  the 
nation.  The  practice  of  conferring  the  rank  of  baron  by 
letters-patent,  and  as  a  mere  title  of  honor  apart  from  the 
possession  of  land,  originated  in  1387.  Barons  are  some- 
times created  l>y  writ,  but  this  mode  is  nearly  obsolete, and 
creation  by  patent  is  the  surest  way  of  ensuring  the  hered- 
itary character  of  the  peerage.  On  great  occasions  a  baron 
wears  a  coronet  adorned  with  six  pearls  set  at  equal  distances 
on  the  chaplct.  Ho  is  addressed  as  "my  lord"  or  "your 
I  T.lship,"  and  is  stylcd"right  honorable."  In  France  and 
Germany  and  in  many  other  countries  a  baron  is  a  noble- 
man next  in  rank  to  a  count.  Formerly  in  Scotland  a  baron 
was  not  necessarily  a  nobleman,  but  was  a  holder  of  land 
in  what  was  called  baronial  right.  There  are  at  present 
several  classes  of  barons:  (1)  barons  of  England;  (2)  barons 
of  Great  Britain;  (3)  barons  of  the  United  Kingdom  (all 
the  members  of  these  classes  have  seats  in  the  House  of 
Lords);  (•))  barons  of  Scotland;  and  (5)  barons  of  Ireland; 
the  members  of  the  two  latter  classes  having  no  scat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  unless  chosen  as  representative  peers.  The 
life  peerage,  rarely  conferred,  does  not  entitle  to  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Certain  judges  of  the  exchequer  courts  of 
England  and  Ireland  are  called  barons  of  the  exchequer. 

Duron  (ALEXANDER),  M.  D.     See  APPENDIX. 

Baron  (BKRXARD),  a  distinguished  French  engraver, 
born  at  1'aris  in  1700,  was  a  pupil  of  Nicolaa  Henri  Tar- 
dieu,  and  resided  for  a  number  of  years  in  England,  where 
he  died  at  London  in  1762.  He  engraved  several  plates 
for  .1.  A.  (Vomit's  collection  of  prints.  His  style  is  coarse 
in  mechanical  execution,  but  his  merits  are  acknowledged 
to  be  great.  His  works  should  not  be  confounded  with 
those  of  John  Baron  (or  Haronius)  of  Tonlouse  (hence 
called  Tdtonnnn),  who  was  born  in  16111,  and  lived  at  Rome, 
where  ho  engraved  historical  scenes  and  portraits. 

Baron,  originally  Bayron  (MICHAEL),  one  of  the 
greatest  of  French  actors,  was  born  nt  Paris  Oct.  8,  1653. 
His  father,  a  leather-merchant,  having  fallen  in  with  a 
very  beautiful  travelling  actress,  left  his  business  and  en- 
tered the  same  troupe.  The  actress  became  the  mother  of 
Michael  Baron,  doing  to  Paris  in  after  years,  Michael,  a 
very  handsome  young  man,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
great  Molicrc.  who  became  his  friend  and  instructor.  Bar- 
on rose  rapidly  to  the  first  rank  of  his  profession,  and  was 
as  eminent  in  tragedy  as  in  comedy.  He  was  with  justice 
called  "  the  honor  and  the  marvel  of  the  French  stage." 
As  a  writer  of  plays  he  was  very  prolific.  His  beauty  and 
talents  caused  his  name  to  be  mixed  up  with  much  of  the 
gross  scandal  of  the  time.  His  personal  vanity  was  very 
great.  Ho  used  to  say,  "  Every  century  might  produce  a 
Caesar,  but  it  took  ten  thousand  years  to  produce  one  Bar- 
on." It  is  commonly  reported  lhat  he  died  upon  the  stage, 
but  in  reality,  though  stricken  with  apoplexy  on  the  stage, 
he  lived  after  that  event  more  than  two  months.  He  died 
at  Paris  Dec.  3,  1729. 

Baron  (PIERRE),  called  Peter  Hn.ro.  a  native  of 
Etainpcs,  in  France,  became  a  Protestant,  and  escaped  to 
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England  in  Queen  Elisabeth's  time.  In  1575  he  was  ap- 
pomt.nl  Lady  Margaret  professor  of  divinity  at  Cam- 
bridge, an  office  winch  he  held  till  1596,  notwilhstiu 
the  strong  opposition  which  his  doctrinal  teaching  .  n.  ,om 
tercd.  He  was  an  opponent  of  Calvinism,  then  strongly 
maintained  at  the  university  and  by  the  archbishop  of 
rlmry — I»r.  John  Whitgift.  Baron  wu  therefore 
subject  to  many  vexatious  annoyance*,  and  was  openly 
accused  of  heresy  and  of  endeavoring  to  carry  the  uni- 
versity back  to  Romanism.  He  held  to  hii  course  with 
great  persistency,  and  even  had  the  courage  to  preach 
against  the  famous  Lambeth  Articles,  which  had  been 
drawn  up  to  oppose  him  and  his  party.  He  was  conse- 
quently forbidden  to  engage  in  polemics,  and  wu  made  so 
uncomfortable  that  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  position 
(1596)  and  retire  to  London,  where  he  soon  after  died, 
leaving  a  number  of  Latin  treatises,  since  published  in 
English. 

Baron  and  Femme,  in  heraldry,  Is  the  term  used  to 
designate  the  bearing  by  which  the  arms  of  husband  and 
wife  are  carried  per  pale,  or  marshalled  side  by  side  on  the 
same  shield.  The  husband's  arms  are  always  carried  on 
the  dexter  side. 

Hnr'onrt,  a  diminutive  of  baron,  is  a  title  of  honor 
which  is  hereditary.  A  baronet  is  the  next  lower  than  a 
baron,  compared  with  whom,  however,  he  is  very  inferior 
in  rank,  llaronets  were  first  created  in  1611  by  James  I., 
whose  object  was  to  raise  money.  The  creation  of  baronets 
is  limited  only  by  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  who  confers  the 
rank  either  by  patent  or  by  writ.  A  baronet  is  entitled  to 
the  prefix  Kir  to  his  name,  and  has  precedence  of  all  knights 
except  bannerets,  knights  of  the  Garter,  and  privy  coun- 
cillors. Baronets  are  of  four  classes — those  of  Ulster,  Eng- 
land, Nova  Scotia  (or  Scotland),  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

liaro'niu*  (CESAR),  a  Roman  Catholic  church  historian, 
born  Oct.  30,  1538,  was  a  disciple  of  Saint  Philip  of  Neri. 
He  became  cardinal  and  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  His  cele- 
brated "Ecclesiastical  Annals  "  (Rome,  1588-03,  12  rols. 
fol. ;  Antwerp,  1589-1603;  Hayence,  1601-05,  rev.  ed.)  was 
a  work  of  twenty-seven  years.  Baronius  was  a  brilliant 
dialectician  and  stylist,  but  has  been  charged  with  many 
blunders,  owing  to  his  ignorance  of  Greek.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  errors  and  his  strong  partisan  spirit,  the  "Annals  " 
of  Baronius  are  conceded  to  possess  very  great  learning  and 
value.  They  were  written  in  reply  to  the  Magdeburg  Cen- 
turiators.  Ho  published  a  number  of  other  works,  charac- 
terized by  the  same  faults  and  the  same  great  learning  as 
marked  his  "  Annals."  Died  June  30,  1607. 

Bar'ony,  the  lordship,  honor,  or  fee  of  a  baron.  In 
England,  manors  were  formerly  called  baronies,  and  a 
barony  was  a  manorial  and  hereditary  right  arising  out 
of  land  known  to  the  law  both  of  England  and  Scotland. 
In  the  Scottish  law  a  right  of  barony  is  a  right  in  relation 
to  lands  which  have  been  erected  or  confirmed  by  a  clause 
in  crown  charters,  making  the  grant  in  liberam  baroniam. 
It  involved  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  but  the  clause 
in  crown  charters  erecting  baronies  has  become  obsolete. 
The  divisions  of  the  Irish  counties  corresponding  to  the  Eng- 
lish hundreds,  wapcntakcs,  and  wards,  are  called  baronies, 

Baro'zzo,  or  Barozzio  (JACOPO),  an  illustrious  Ital- 
ian architect,  was  born  at  Vignola,  near  Modena,  in 
1507,  from  which  fact  he  is  often  called  Vignola.  lie 
studied  painting  at  Bologna,  but  was  so  fascinated  by  the 
study  ofperspective  that  he  abandoned  painting  for  archi- 
tecture, in  which  art  he  attained  a  great  reputation.  He 
was  employed  by  an  association  of  antiquaries  in  Rome  to 
take  measurements  and  execute  models  of  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  statuary  of  Rome.  These  models  were  after- 
wards cast  in  bronze.  In  1541  he  went  to  Paris  to  super- 
intend the  casting  of  his  copies,  and  while  there  was  en- 
gaged in  architectural  pursuits.  In  1550  he  became  archi- 
tect to-  Pope  Julius  III.  He  designed  the  splendid  palace 
of  Cardinal  Farncse  (Caprarola),  in  which  were  placed 
some  of  his  own  pictures.  He  was  engaged  upon  this 
work  from  1555  to  1573.  Meanwhile,  upon  the  death  of 
Michael  Angelo  in  1564,  he  succeeded  the  latter  as  archi- 
tect of  St.  Peter's  church.  He  published  several  valuable 
works  on  architecture,  among  which  the  beat  known  is 
"Resole  de'  cinque  ordini  d'architettura "  (1563),  illus- 
trated by  engravings.  This  was  long  the  standard  authority 
in  classic  architecture.  He  was  one  of  the  designers  of  the 
Escorial  Palace  in  Spain.  His  buildings  show  a  happy 
combination  of  dignity  and  gracefulness.  He  died  at  Rome 
July  7,  1573. 

Barqnesime'to,  a  province  of  Venezuela,  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Coro.  on  the  K.  by  Carabobo,  on  the  S.  by 
Barinas  and  Trujillo,  and  on  the  W.  by  Trujillo  and  Mara- 
eaybo.  The  province  of  Yuracuy  has  lately  been  detached 
from  this  province,  but  nothing  definite  being  known  of 
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tho  boundaries,  etc.  of  Yuracuy,  we  treat  of  the  two  as 
one.  Area,  9350  square  miles.  The  southern  part  of  the 
province  is  mountainous,  while  the  N.  is  level.  The  largest 
river  of  the  province  is  the  Tocuyo,  which,  however,  d»os 
not  become  navigable  until  it  enters  the  province  of  Coro. 
The  soil  is  poor,  but  the  climate,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  districts,  healthy.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  in- 
habitants is  agriculture,  and  the  chief  products  arc  tropi- 
cal fruits,  wheat,  coffee,  cacao,  indigo,  and  sugar.  Chief 
town,  Barquesimcto.  Pop.  318,881. 

Barquesimcto,  a  city  of  Venezuela,  capital  of  the 
above  province,  and  situated  on  a  river  of  its  own  name, 
175  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Caracas.  It  was  almost  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  1812,  previously  to  which  it  had  about 
15,000  inhabitants.  It  has  a  college,  and  is  situated  in  a 
fertile  and  well-cultivated  district.  Present  pop.  about 
10,000. 

Kill  l ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Lower  Alsace,  23J  milee 
by  rail  S.  W.  of  Strasburg,  has  numerous  vineyards.  Pop. 
in  1871,  5651. 

Barr,  a  township  of  Daviess  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  2758. 

Bar'ra,  a  town  of  Italy,  3  miles  E.  of  Naples,  of  which 
it  is  a  pleasant  suburb.  It  has  many  fine  residences  or 
country  villas.  Pop.  7656. 

Bar'racks,  buildings  for  the  habitation  of  troops.  The 
word  is  sometimes  applied  to  any  collection  of  buildings 
densely  occupied  by  human  beings. 

The  experience  of  the  civil  war  in  tho  U.  S.  has  demon- 
strated that  ventilation,  abundance  of  pure  air,  is  more  im- 
portant to  the  health  of  man  than  complete  protection  from 
cold  and  heat.  While  soldiers  camped  in  small  and  crowded 
tents,  kept  closed  to  exclude  the  cold,  suffered  from  typhoid 
fevers,  the  sick  and  wounded  in  hospital  tents  and  in  the 
light  and  open  wooden  barracks  established  as  general 
hopitals,  recovered  more  rapidly  and  certainly  than  those 
in  what  are  called  better  buildings,  closer  and  more  sub- 
stantial. 

There  are  few  large  masonry  barracks  in  the  U.  S.,  such 
as  are  found  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  almost  every 
liirge  town.  Most  of  the  military  posts  arc  beyond  the 
frontier  which  separates  the  country  of  civilization  and 
cultivation  from  the  region  occupied,  or  rather  traversed, 
by  the  nomadic  Indian  tribes,  and  the  sca.rcely  less  nomadic 
white  miner  and  hunter.  A  very  few  of  these  posts  built 
on  the  open  prairies,  where  timber  is  scarce  and  costly, 
have  been  constructed  of  stone  or  brick ;  more  are  of  sun- 
dried  bricks,  called  by  the  Mexicans  adobes.  But  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  of  wood — log  houses  in  the  timbered 
country,  light  frames  covered  with  boards  in  the  prairies. 
The  open  joints  of  the  board  wall-coverings  and  roofs  and 
floors  make  it  impossible  to  exclude  fresh  air,  and  they  en- 
sure a  circulation  of  air,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
occupants  of  the  building  to  close  all  ventilating  openings. 

The  principal  and  more  permanent  barracks  of  the  U.  S. 
arc  Madison  Barracks,  Saekett's  Harbor,  N.  Y. ;  the  Cita- 
del at  Charleston;  the  barracks  at  Pensacola;  Jackson 
Barracks,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Jefferson  Barracks,  St.  L<HH>, 
Mo.,  now  used  as  an  arsenal ;  Baton  Rouge  Arsenal,  and 
Mount  Vernon  Arsenal,  Mississippi,  now  used  as  barracks 
for  the  army;  Oglethorpe  Barracks,  Savannah;  Benicia 
Barracks,  California ;  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.;  Omaha  Bar- 
racks, Omaha;  Fort  tieavenworth,  Kan. ;  Mobile  Barracks, 
Mobile;  Newport  Barracks,  Ky. ;  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. ;  Ringgold  Barracks,  and  Fort  Brown,  on  tho 
Kio  Grande,  Tex. ;  and  Plattsburg  Barracks,  Lake  Chain- 
plain.  In  the  official  list  of  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment there  are  231  military  posts,  at  all  of  which  there 
are  barracks,  either  owned  or  rented  by  tho  U.  S.  The 
army  occupies  about  5000  buildings. 

At  most  of  the  U.  S.  navy-yards  there  arc  barracks  for 
the  marines,  generally  of  masonry.  Among  them  are  the 
marine  barracks  of  Washington,  Charlcstown,  Brooklyn, 
Pensacola,  and  Benicia. 

Since  the  Revolution,  Paris  has  been  enriched  with  very 
fine  Mildtagl  as  barracks.  Those  of  the  Prince  Eugene, 
the  Xapnleon  Barracks,  and  the  new  barracks  on  tho  He 
do  la  Cite,  arc  noble  and  beautiful  buildings.  But  it  seems 
impossible  to  so  arrange  these  great  buildings  as  to  secure 
thorough  and  satisfactory  ventilation,  and  without  fresh 
tad  disturbed  by  the  movement  which  must  take  place 
night  and  day  among  large  bodies  of  men  occupying  large 
rooms,  these  palaces  are  not  believed  to  have  as  low  rate 
of  mortality  as  the  temporary  cheap  structures  in  which 
the  U.  b.  army  lives  on  the  frontier. 

There  are  large  barracks  in  all  tho  great  European  capi- 
tals. Stuttgart,  St.  Petersburg,  Paris.  Naples.  Rome,  arc 
noted  t.ir  the  beantyand  extent  of  their  barracks.  The 
Musco  Borbonico  at  Naples  was  built  for  a  cavalry  bar- 
rack :  in  it  are  now  collected  the  many  remains  of  Roman 
and  Greek  art  unearthed  at  Pompeii  a'nd  Herculaneum. 


Tho  Romans,  who  conquered  the  known  world  and  held 
it  by  military  occupation,  built  strong  barracks  wherever 
they  established  a  permanent  post.  They  had  no  firearms, 
and  a  small  garrison  depended  upon  the  strength  of  their 
walls  to  resist  the  attacks  of  barbarians.  The  remains  of 
sneh  barracks,  nearly  perfect,  have  been  found  of  late 
years  at  ancient  Roman  stations  in  the  wilderness  of  S\  ria 
and  Palestine.  While  the  Roman  legionary  was  trained 
and  practised  at  hard  work,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  use  in 
all  such  constructions  the  forced  labor  of  his  captives  of 
whatever  rank  or  station.  Our  troops  are  obliged  generally 
to  build  their  own  barracks,  innl.  armed  with  rifles  of  lung 
range,  they  depend  upon  superior  knowledge  and  disci- 
pline, and  seldom  right  the  savages  from  behind  their 
Imrrack-walls. 

There  are  two  uses  to  which  barracks  are  put :  one  is 
protection  during  a  siege  and  bombardment  from  the  mis- 
siles of  the  enemy;  the  other,  and  far  more  constant  use, 
is  protection  mainly  from  the  weather. 

Many  of  the  sea-coast  forts  of  the  U.S.  make  ample 
provision  in  vaulted  casemates  for  the  garrison  during  a 
siege,  but  such  barracks  in  the  climate  of  the  coasts  of  the 
I'.S.  should  never  be  occupied  in  time  of  peace.  They 
are  dark,  damp,  ill-ventilated,  and  unhealthy,  and  provis- 
ion Should  be  made  for  shelter  outside  the  ramparts  tor 
the  peace  garrison  in  all  eases.  In  the  climate  of  Spain 
and  Italy,  of  the  West  Indies,  and  of  Mexico,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  custom  of  the  tropics  of  living  in  rooms 
roofed  with  earth  or  masonry  has  not  such  disadvantages 
as  farther  N. 

European  practice  allows  from  420  to  1200  cubic  feet  of 
space  per  man  in  barracks  and  hospitals;  and  the  latter  is 
better  than  the  former;  but  in  practice  the  air-space  i- 
limited  by  the  appropriations  which  the  government  grants 
for  barracks  and  quarters  for  troops.  Thorough  drainage 
of  the  buildings  and  of  the  sites  is  essential  to  health. 
Temporary  cantonments  should  never  remain  long  in  one 
place.  The  troops  should  remove  to  fresh  ground,  and 
the  old  site  should  not  be  reoccupicd  until  time  and  frost 
have  thoroughly  destroyed  the  effete  animal  und  vegetable 
matter  which  collects  about  any  large  body  of  men. 

All  barracks  are  liable,  on  any  temporary  increase  of  the 
garrison,  to  overcrowding.  The  "  Regulations"  of  the  U.  P. 
army  give  to  every  six  soldiers  from  225  to  250  square  feet 
of  floor  as  the  post  is  N.  or  S.  of  the  38th  degree  of  latitude. 
This  area,  with  a  height  of  roof  to  average  twelve  feet,  gives 
to  each  man  450  to  512  cubic  feet  of  air-space.  In  a  room 
intended  to  be  occupied  by  thirty  men,  at  least  (JO.HOO  cubic 
feet  of  fresh  air  per  hour  should  be  admitted  from  the  out- 
side, and  as  much  more  as  can  be  borne  without  inconve- 
nience. But  all  ventilating  arrangements  are  liable  to  be 
obstructed  by  those  fo'r  whose  benefit  they  are  intended, 
unless  made  on  the  most  extensive  and  elaborate  scale,  and 
placed  entirely  beyond  their  control.  A  man  feels  the  eoM 
sensation  from  a  draught  more  distinctly  than  the  headache 
or  oppression  resulting  from  too  close  and  impure  an  at- 
mosphere. He  knows  that  if  he  stops  the  ventilating  inlet 
near  him  he  will  get  rid  of  the  draught.  He  does  not  realize 
that  at  a  future  time  his  health  may  break  down  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this  interference  with  ventilation.  Practicaih  . 
therefore,  the  most  efficient  barrack  ventilation,  except  in 
the  palaces  of  masonry  built  in  Europe  and  ventilated  by 
steam-power,  is  that  inseparable  from  the  imperfect  con- 
struction of  the  building  itself.  These  defects,  beyond  the 
skill  and  power  of  the  soldier  to  remedy,  save  his  health  by 
supplying  him  continually  with  fresh  air  against  his  will. 

The  War  Department  has  of  late  years  adopted  an  iron 
barrack-bunk  to  be  occupied  by  a  single  man,  but  which 
can  be  piled  three  tiers  in  height,  so  as  to  give  space  for 
circulation  during  the  day,  and  has  abolished  the  use  of  the 
two-story  double  wooden  bunks  in  which  soldiers  formerly 
slept. 

Books  of  reference :  "  Reports  of  the  British  Barrack 
Commission,"  London,  1861;  "Circular  Nos.  3  and  4  of 
the  Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States;"  "Reports  on 
Barracks  and  Hospitals;"  "Outline  Description  of  Mili- 
tary Posts  and  Stations,"  published  in  1871  by  the  quar- 
termaster's department.  M.  C.  MEIGS,  U.  S,  Army. 

Bar'rackpore,  or  Barrackpoor,  a  town  and  mili- 
tary cantonment  of  British  India,  on  the  left  (or  E.)  bank 
of  the  Hoogly,  about  15  miles  above  Calcutta.  It  contains 
the  country  residence  of  the  governor-general  of  India, 
and  many  elegant  mansions  of  the  European  citizens  of 
Calcutta,  who  are  attracted  by  the  salubrity  of  the  place. 
The  adjacent  country  is  covered  with  beautiful  forests  and 
a  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation.  Here  is  a  noble  park  of 
250  acres,  which  exhibits  an  admirable  specimen  of  land- 
scape-gardening. Barrackpore  was  called  the  cradle  of 
the  Sepoy  mutiny  of  18.'i7.  Several  regiments  of  native 
troops  were  stationed  here.  They  objected  to  biting  off 
the  ends  of  the  cartridges  for  the  Enfield  rifle,  believing 
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the  paper  to  IM   polluted  with  animal  fat.     A  Sepoy  named 
Mungal  I'liinly  wounded  an   otliccr  (in  Fed.,  i 
lilmiil  was  tin-  lir.-l  that  mi-  .-lu-,1  In    the  uiutilii'iT-. 

ll.i  1 1  .ic  ii  il.i,  or  liarracou'da,  a  kind  ot  tish  |.v/<Ai/- 

ritrut   llnrriirniln  \  ot    the     \tlalltie   Ocean,       l!   is  IVolil 

t. -n  l'i-i-i  iii  length,  and  very  v iii -in -ion-.      It,-  n,  -h  i>  eatable, 
except  ill  certain  tMMODt)  vv  hen.  from  some  unknown  . 
it  IM  nous.     It  is  common  about   the  liuhama 

[ihuidf. 

Hnrrnfrnn'ca,  a  tnwn  of  Sicily,  in  tho  province 

rl:i,   II   null's  S.   K.  of  ( 'ullaniscf  la.      1'.  in   1  Mil .  sTIM'i. 

liarras,  dc  (  I'AI-I.  FRANCOIS.  .It:  v\  .N  n  m.  \> ,.  Cm 

French  Jacobin  and  regicide,  born  in   1'rovci .lune;:n, 

IT.'i.'i.  lie  was  chosen  ii,  deputy  to  tin-  Stall-  C.ncral  in 
I7S!I.  mill  a  inetnlier  of  the  National  Convention  in  17!'-. 
lie  :iete<t  with  the  party  called  the  .Monntiiin.  voted  for  the 
ileath  of  the  kin;.',  ami  joined  the  elicmie-  '.t  Kohe.picrrc 

on  the  '.Mil   Therniiclor,  I7'.M.  in   which  crisis  he  was  i 

inander  of  the  national  guard.  On  the  \'-'>\\\  Yendcmiaire 
(Oct.  5,  1795),  ho  was  again  appointed  commander  of  tho 
troops  hv  (tie  (''invention.  With  tho  aid  of  Hnnapartc  he 

defeated   the    rovalist    il.slirgentS   of   I'arisoll    tbal    dav.        He 

was  one  of  the  first  ti\e  ineniliers  of  tlie  Directory  appointed 
iii  Nov.,  K'.'.'i.  and  acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  conflict 
of  the  isth  Frnctiilor,  1797,  after  which  he  was  perhaps 
(!»•  most  powerful  of  the  Directors.  lie  was  vcual  ami 
dissolute,  and  abused  his  power.  His  political  career  was 
emled  l>y  the  ascendency  of  Bonaparte  in  \~W.  liied 
Jan.  29,  1829.  (See  THIKHS,  ••  History  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution ;"  ('.  l>"i;i-,  ••  Amours  et  Aventures  du  Vicomtede 
J'.;irras,"  4  vola.,  1818.) 

Bar'ratry  [from  the  Old  Fr.  barater,  to  "  deceive  "],  in 
law,  used  in  various  branches  with  different  significations: 

1.  Marine  limuraate. — An  act  committed  liy  tho  master 
or  in:iriners  of  a  ship  for  some  unlawful  or  fraudulent  pur- 

•ontrary  to  their  duty  to  the  owners,  whereby  an  in- 
jury is  sustained.  I'nder  this  definition  an  act  of  negli- 
gence would  not,  he  barratry,  and  such  is  the  rule  in  Eng- 
land. The  French  writers  use  tho  word  in  a  broader 
tense,  and  include  in  it  gross  negligence,  without  reference 
to  the  motive.  Some  of  the  American  cages  follow  this 
view.  'fh<'  general  rule  is,  that  fraud  is  an  element  in  an 
act  of  barratry,  though  the  word/i-«n<<  is  employed  in  a 
broad  sense  to  include  acts  done  in  opposition  to  tho  owner's 
instructions,  and  yet  intended  for  his  benefit,  such  as  sail- 
ing out  of  port  without  payment  of  the  duties,  disregard 
of  an  embargo,  or  breach  of  a  blockade.  Insurance  is  fre- 
quently made  specitieally  to  include  losses  occasioned  by 
acts  of  barratry,  and  sometimes  with  the  exception  that 
the  master  is  not  tho  owner  of  tho  vessel.  Barratrous  acts 
of  a  serious  kind  are  declared  to  be  crimes  by  tho  laws  of 
Congress.  Instances  are  tho  act  of  piratically  or  feloni- 
ously seizing  or  running  away  with  the  vessel  or  cargo,  or 
voluntarily  delivering  the  vessel  into  the  hands  of  pirates. 
These  are  capital  offences. 

2.  fit  Criminal  I.ato. — Tho  act  of  stirring  up  suits  and 
quarrels.     A  person  practising  such  acts  is  called  a  "com- 
mon barrator,"  or,  in  the  language  of  Lord  Coke,  a  com- 
mon mover  ami  inaintaiiier  of  suits  in  disturbance  of  the 
peace,  etc,    A  person  cannot  be  a  barrator  in  respect  of 
one  act  only.    It  must  appear  that  he  is  a  common  barrator. 
Tho  subject  is  usually  regulated  by  statute. 

3.  In  Scotch  law,  hatrah  \  is  tho  crime  of  a  judge  who  is 
induced  liy  bribery  to  render  a  judgment.     T.  W.  D  WIGHT. 

Bar're,  in  Worcester  CO.,  Mass.,  21  miles  N.  VV.  of  Wor- 
cester, is  on  the  Ware  llivcr  and  Massachusetts  Central 
R.  Rs.  It  has  a  national  bank,  savings  bunk,  an  institute 
for  feeble-minded  children,  several  large  mills  and  shops, 
five  churches,  important  manufactures,  and  one  weekly 
newspaper.  It  was  named  iu  honor  of  Colonel  Isaac 
Barre.  Principal  business,  farming  and  dairying.  Pop. 
2572.  1).  LYMAN  CUANIIAI.I.,  En.  "GAZETTE." 

Bnrre,  a  township  of  Orleans  oo.,  N.  Y.  Pop.  6746. 
It  contains  the  village  of  ALBION  (which  see). 

Barre,  a  post-township  of  Washington  co.,  Vt.,  6  miles 
S.  H.  of  Montpclier.  It  has  a  national  bank,  an  academy. 
is  the  seat  of  Goddard  Seminary,  and  has  manufactures  of 
agricultural  tools,  castings,  doors,  sash,  blinds,  etc.  1'.  1  V*L'. 

Barre,  n  township  of  La  Crossc  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1392. 

Hiirrt-  (Col.  ISAAC),  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  17-'i'>. 
of  French  parents,  entered  the  liritish  army,  where  lie  served 
with  great  distinction,  receiving  a  wound  at  Wolfe's  victory 
at  Quebec  M7.V.M.  in  oontequence  of  which  he  nltii 
became  blind.  He  entered  the  liritish  Parliament  in  ITl'il. 
where  for  ye.irs  he  nobly  defended  the  rights  of  the  Amer- 
ican colonists.  Died  in  London  July  20.  l-iiL'. 

Bar'rcc,  :i  township  of  Huntingdon  co..  Pa.     P.  r.':',7. 

BarrrgrN,  or  llnreees,  a  celebrated  watering-place 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  Hautes-l'yrences  '!'.',  miles 


S.  of  Tarl-  level  of  the  sea.     Here 

are  warm    sulph.  _...)   baring   a    temperature  of 

about  104°  to  122°  F..  which  arc  esteemed  efficacious  in  case. 

Of  Miofala,  gout,  etc. 

lifir'rel,  a  large   wooden  \<--.l   f-.r  In-Ming  liquids  or 
.  is  bound   with   hoops,  aud  funned  «>:    -t.ivc-,  which 
are  w  ider  in  the  middle  than  at  the  cinl,-,  and  have  levelled 
.   which    render   the  joints   ti^ht.      Kaeli   end    ot    the 
barrel    is  closed    by  a  circular   head.      Tile   arched  -i, 
mi-lit  uf  the  slav  e«  enable*  it  t  are  trom  without. 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  quantity  conlaim.t 
barrel,  which  varies  for  different  .-uli-taii.  ,  ,-.  A  la- 
fb'iir  in  the  I  .  .-  t.  and  a  bin 

pork  or  beef  contains  Jim   pounds.      In  . 
gallons  uiako  a  barrel.     A  l-arrcl  of  beer  iu    1 
equal  to  .'li'.J  imperial  gallons. 

Bar'rel    Or  KIIII,  a  musical   machine   in   which  the 
music   is  produced  by  a  barrel  or  cylinder  set  with  pin.-  or 
staples,  which,  when  driven  round  by  the  hand,  open  the 
valves  for  admitting  the  wind   to  the  pipes.     The  number 
of  tunes  which   a   single    bind   organ    can    play  is   small. 
:  Barrel  organs  are  portable,  and  are  mostly  used  1-y   per- 
formers in  the  ,-treet,-,  called  orgiiu-griudcrg.  A  street  organ 
I  usually  costs  from  $160  to  $240. 

Bar'ren,  a  county  in  the  S.  of  Kentucky.     Area,  500 
square  miles.     It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  W.  by  tho  liig  Bar- 
ren River.    The  surface  is  undulating,  tho  soil  fertile.     I 
bacco,  grain,  and  wool  are  extensively  ra  rnbus 

limestone  underlies  this  county.  The  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville R.  R.  passes  through  tho  N.  W.  part.  Capital,  (llas- 
gow.  Pop.  17.7SO. 

Barren,  a  township  of  Independence  co.,  Ark.  Pop. 

Barren,  a  township  of  Jackson  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  :"."'. 

Barren  Creek,  a  township  of  Marion  co.,  Ark.    P.  .1211. 

Barren  Creek,  a  township  of  Wicomico  co.,  Md.  P.1S72. 

Barren  Island,  a  sandy  tract  of  land  at  the  entrance 
to  Jamaica  Bay,  on  the  S.  shore  of  Long  Island,  is  a  part  of 
Cravescnd  township.  King's  co.,  N.  Y.  It  has  fat-render- 
ing establishments  for  utilizing  the  offal  of  New  York  City. 

Bar'rett,  a  township  of  Monroe  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  930. 

Barr'head',  a  manufacturing  town  of  Scotland,  in  Ren- 
frewshire, 7  miles  S.  W.  of  illasgow.  It  has  cotton-mill-.  a 
machine-shop,  print-works,  blcuchiug-works,  etc.  P.  8069. 

Barricade,  a  military  barrier  or  defensive  work,  cm- 
ployed  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  an  enemy  through  a  road 
or  a  street  of  a  city,  or  to  protect  troops  against  the  fire  of 
the  enemy.  Such  works  are  formed  of  trees,  wagons,  paving- 
stones,  chains,  palisades,  etc.  They  have  been  often  used  in 
popular  revolts  and  street-fights,  especially  by  the  insurg- 
ents of  Paris.  In  1588  the  Roman  Catholic  faction  reined 
barricades  in  Paris  against  Henry  III.,  who  was  compelled 
to  save  himself  by  flight.  A  great  number  of  barricades 
were  erected  in  Paris  by  the  popular  party  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  July,  1830,  when  Charles  X.  was  dethroned.  In 
June,  1848,  the  streets  of  Paris  were  again  obstructed  by 
barricades,  and  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  between  tho 
government  of  Cavaignac  and  the  Socialists  or  Commu- 
nists, who  were  defeated.  In  order  to  counteract  such  ope- 
rations, Napoleon  111.  widened  and  macadamized  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  his  capital,  but  barricades  were  again  em- 
pluvcd  by  the  Communist  insurgents  in  the  spring  of  1871. 

Bar'rie,  the  capital  of  Simcoe  co.,  Ontario  (Canada),  is 
at  the  W.  extremitv  of  Lake  Simcoe,  and  on  the  Northern 
Railway,  65  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Toronto  and  30  miles  - 
of  l  nllingwood.  It  has  excellent  schools,  a  large  trade, 
manufactures  of  woollen  goods,  and  three  weekly  papers. 
Steamboats  ply  on  the  lake.  Pop.  in  1871,  3398. 

Bar'rier  Treat'ies,  the  name  given  to  several  treaties 
between  England  and  foreign  powers;  the  first  between 
England  and  the  Netherlands,  negotiated  by  Lord  Town- 
send  in  17(19.  The  Dutch  pledged  thcm.-i  Ivcs  to  maintain 
the  queen  of  England's  title  and  the  Protestant  succession, 
while  the  English  engaged  to  assist  the  Dutch  in  preserving 
their  barrier-towns.  The  second  wa*  concluded  between 
the  same  powers  at  Utrecht  in  1713.  The  third  was  signed 
at  Antwerp  in  1715,  between  England,  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  emperor  I'harlcs  VII. 

Bar'rinet'r-  IHMKI.  M«>nrAr),an  American  politician, 
born  in  North  Carolina  in  1MI7.  giaduated  at  the  Slat.  I'ni- 
versity  in  ISL'i;.  and  became  a  lawyer.  He  rcpn  -en'ed  that 
State 'in  Congn  u  for  six  years  (184.'i-4'.'i,  and  was  Amcri- 
.  linist.r  to  Spain  from  1849  to  1  -.ii;.  He  wa-  a  dele- 
gate to  the  national  union  convention  at  Philadelphia  in 
1866.  Died  Sept.  I,  18W. 

Bar'rineer's,  a  township  of  Ircdell  co.,  N.  C.     P.  998. 

Bar'riiiK  Out,  a  practice  formerly  common  In  Knglish 
school-,  eoii.-ifted  in  the  scholars  taking  possession  of  the 
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building  aud  fastening  the  doors  against  the  master.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  rule  that  if  the  scholars  could  sustain 
a  siege  for  three  days,  they  were  entitled  to  dictate  terms 
regarding  the  holidays,  hours  of  recreation,  etc.  for  the  en- 
suing year.  If  the  master  succeeded  in  forcing  an  entry, 
the  insurgents  were  at  his  mercy.  The  masters,  in  most 
oases,  appear  to  have  acquiesced  good-humoredly,  but  some 
exerted  all  their  strength  and  ingenuity  to  storm  the  garri- 
son. It  is  a  singular  faet  that  the  scholars  of  Witton  school, 
in  Cheshire,  were  in  1558  directed  by  the  statutes  drawn 
up  by  the  founder,  Sir  John  Dcane,  to  observe  the  practice  : 
"  To  the  end  that  the  schollars  have  not  any  evil  opinion  of 
the  schoolmaster,  nor  the  schoolmaster  should  not  mistake 
the  schollars  for  requiring  of  customs  and  orders,  I  will 
that  upon  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  in  the  afternoons,  and 
upon  nolydays,  they  refresh  themselves  ;  and  a  week  be- 
fore Christmas  and  Easter,  according  to  the  old  custom, 
they  bar  and  keep  forth  the  school  the  schoolmaster,  in 
such  sort  as  other  schollars  do  in  great  schools." 

Harrington,  a  post-village  of  Harrington  township, 
Shelburne  co.,  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  has 
thriving  fisheries,  shipbuilding,  and  coasting  trade.  Pop. 
about  800. — BARRINGTON  PASSAGE,  another  village  of  the 
same  township,  has  extensive  fisheries,  and  is  connected 
with  Cape  Sable  Island  by  ferry.  Pop.  about  500. 

Harrington,  a  township  of  Cook  co.,  111.    Pop.  1490. 
.Harrington,  a  post-township  of  Stratford  co.,  N.  H. 
Pop.  1581. 

Harrington,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Yatcs  eo., 
N.  Y.  It  has  a  mineral  spring  of  some  reputation.  P.  1506. 

Harrington, a  post-township  of  Bristol  co.,  R.  I.  P.  1 1 1 1. 

Barringtonia'cex,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous 
trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  countries,  have  gen- 
erally very  beautiful  flowers  and  foliage.  The  stamens  are 
numerous  and  conspicuous.  Some  species  bear  an  edible 
fruit,  as  the  Careya  arborea,  an  East  Indian  tree,  and 
(riivtavia  speciosa,  which  grows  in  America.  The  Harriny- 
toiria  speciona,  or  moordilla,  is  a  remarkable  tree  of  Ceylon, 
having  dark  glossy  leaves,  and  delicate  white  flowers  with 
crimson  tips.  Each  flower  has  nearly  one  hundred  stamens. 

Bar'rister,  in  law,  a  person  admitted  to  plead  at  the 
bar,  and  to  take  upon  him  the  protection  and  defence  of 
clients.  Such  persong  are  admitted  in  England  by  volun- 
tary societies  existing  for  several  centuries,  called  Inns  of 
Court.  A  barrister  differs  from  an  attorney  principally  in 
this  respect,  that  an  attorney  prepares  a  cause  for  hearing, 
and  a  barrister  conducts  the  trial  in  court.  In  England,  a 
barrister  can  maintain  no  action  for  his  fees.  His  services 
arc  deemed  to  be  honorary.  He  may,  however,  receive  a 
retainer.  In  the  U.  S.,  the  distinction  corresponding  to 
that  in  England  of  "  attorney  and  barrister  "  is  attorney  and 
counsellor-at-law.  The  common  practice  is  to  admit  the 
same  person  to  both  degrees  in  the  legal  profession.  A 
counsellor  may  maintain  an  action  for  his  fees,  as  well  as 
an  attorney.  Both  are  under  the  control  of  the  courts,  and 
may  be  removed  for  misconduct.  In  order  to  encourage 
freedom  of  speech,  counsellors  are  not  answerable  for  mat- 
ter spoken  in  a  cause  and  pertinent  to  the  subject  under 
discussion,  even  though  it  may  reflect  upon  the  reputation 
of  another  and  be  false ;  though  it  would  be  otherwise  if 
the  false  charge  was  not  pertinent.  In  England,  some  of 
the  barristers  and  sergeants-at-law  are  selected  to  be  KING'S 
or  QUEEN'S  COUNSEL  (which  see). 

Bar'ron,  a  county  in  the  N.  W.  of  Wisconsin,  drained 
by  the  Red  Cedar  River  and  several  creeks.  Area,  1000 
square  miles.  Wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes  arc  the  chief 
crops.  Capital,  Barron.  Pop.  538. 

Barron,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  Barron  co.,  Wis., 
in  a  township  of  its  own  name,  on  the  Vermilion  River, 
121  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  La  Crosse.  Pop.  of  township,  538. 

Barron  (JAMES),  an  American  naval  officer,  born  in 
Virginia  in  1768,  served  in  the  navy  under  his  father,  who 
was  a  "  commodore  of  all  the  armed  vessels  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,"  was  commissioned  lieutenant  in  the 
U.  S.  navy  in  1798,  and  in  1799  was  promoted  to  be  a  cap- 
tain. He  was  employed  on  sea-service  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  other  waters  until  1807,  and  had  acquired  a  high 
reputation  for  seamanship  and  discipline  when  the  affair 
of  the  Chesapeake  cast  a  shadow  over  his  life.  On  the  22d 
of  June,  1807,  the  Chesapeake,  bearing  the  pennant  of 
Com.  Barron,  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  English  war-vessel  Leopard  preceded  the 
Chesapeake  several  miles,  keeping  in  sight  until  about  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  former  bore  down  upon 
and  hailed  the  latter,  informing  Com.  Barron  she  had  a 
despatch  for  him.  A  boat  being  sent  alongside,  the  mes- 
sage proved  to  be  the  instructions  of  Admiral  Berkeley  of 
the  British  navy  to  search  the  Chesapeake  for  deserters. 


This  Com.  Barron  indignantly  refused  to  permit,  and  he 
wrote  to  Captain  Humphreys,  commanding,  that  he  knew 
of  no  deserters  on  the  Chesapeake,  and  that  his  orders 
would  not  permit  his  men  to  be  mustered  by  any  other  than 
their  own  officers.  The  lieutenant  who  had  brought  this 
despatch  to  Com.  Barron  returned  to  the  Leopard,  and 
shortly  after  this  vessel  opened  fire  on  the  Chesapeake, 
which  proved  to  be  entirely  unprepared  for  battle.  Her 
decks  were  covered  with  various  objects,  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  her  batteries  could  bo  got  ready ;  and  when 
ready  everything  necessary  to  serve  them  was  found  to  be 
wanting.  But  one  gun  was  discharged  from  the  Chesapeake 
before  she  struck  her  colors.  Three  deserters  were  found 
on  board,  and  taken  to  the  Leopard,  Corn.  Barron  being 
permitted  to  retain  his  ship,  with  which  he  at  once  returned 
to  Norfolk.  This  outrage  caused  the  greatest  excitement 
throughout  the  nation.  Barron  was  court-martialed  for 
neglect  of  duty,  found  guilty,  and  suspended  from  the  ser- 
vice for  five  years.  Although  restored  to  his  rank  and 
placed  in  responsible  positions  ashore,  he  never  again  did 
sea-service.  A  long  correspondence  with  Com.  Decatur  on 
the  Chesapeake  affair  terminated  in  a  duel  between  them 
at  Bladensburg,  Md.,  in  1820,  in  which  both  were  severely 
wounded,  Decatur  mortally.  Barron  died  at  Norfolk,  Va., 
April  21,  1851,  being  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  senior 
officer  in  the  U.  S.  navy. 

Barron  (SAMUEL),  a  commodore,  a  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Hampton,  Va.,  Sept.  25, 1765.  He  com- 
manded a  squadron  of  ten  vessels  which  waged  war  against 
Tripoli  in  1805.  Died  Oct.  29,  1810. 

Barron  (SAMUEL),  a  native  of  Virginia,  entered  the 
U.  S.  navy  in  1S12,  and  received  the  regular  promotions,  be- 
coming a  captain  in  1855.  In  1861  he  entered  the  navy  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  became  an  admiral.  He  was  made  prisoner 
at  the  capture  of  Forts  Clark  and  Hatteras,  Aug.  27,  1861. 

Barros,  de  (JoXo),  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Portu- 
guese historians,  horn  at  Viseu  in  1490.  He  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  Guinea  in  1522. 
His  greatest  work  is  entitled  "Asia,  or  the  History  of  the 
Discoveries  and  Conquests  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  East 
Indies"  (1552-62).  He  wrote  only  three  decades  of  this 
work,  which  was  continued  by  Diego  de  Couto  to  the 
twelfth  decade.  This  history  is  admired  for  elegance  of 
style  and  other  merits.  Died  Oct.  20, 1570.  (See  MANOEL 
SEVERIM  DE  FAIIIA,  "Vida  de  Joao  dc  Barras,"  1624; 
BAKBOSA  MACHADO,  "  Bibliotheca  Lusitana.") 

Barrot  (CAMILLE  HYACINTHS  ODILON),  a  French 
statesman  and  advocate,  born  at  Villefort  in  Lozere  July 
19,  1791.  He  practised  law  with  distinction  in  Paris,  and 
acted  with  the  popular  party  in  the  revolution  of  1830. 
About  the  end  of  that  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  in  which  he  was  a  leader  of  the  opposition, 
and  advocated  electoral  reform.  During  the  revolution  of 
1848  he  supported  the  proposition  to  appoint  the  duchess 
of  Orleans  as  regent.  He  was  minister  of  justice  in  the  first 
cabinet  of  Louis  Napoleon,  from  Dec.,  1848,  to  Sept.,  1849. — 
His  brother,  VICTOIUN-FERDINAND,  born  Jan.  10, 1806,  prac- 
tised law  with  success.  He  was  minister  of  the  interior  from 
Oct.,  1849,  to  Mar.,  1850,  and  became  a  senator  in  1853. 

Bar'row,  a  river  of  Ireland,  rises  in  Queen's  county,  on 
the  N.  E.  slope  of  the  Slievc  Bloom  Mountain.  It  flows  in 
a  general  southward  direction,  passes  by  Carlow  and  New 
Ross,  divides  the  counties  of  Kildare,  Carlow,  and  Wex- 
ford  from  the  counties  of  Queen's  and  Kilkenny,  and,  after 
uniting  with  the  Suir,  enters  the  sea  through  Waterford 
harbor.  It  is  about  100  miles  long,  and  is  next  in  import- 
ance to  the  Shannon  among  Irish  rivers.  It  is  navigable 
for  ships  of  300  tons  to  New  Ross,  25  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Barrow  [from  the  Anglo-Saxon  beory,  a  "  hill  or 
mound,"  allied  to  the  (ier.  llerg,  a  "hill"],  a  name  of  the 
artificial  mounds  which  are  found  in  many  countries,  and 
which  were  erected  in  ancient  times  in  honor  of  eminent 
persons  or  for  monumental  purposes.  They  are  formed  of 
earth  or  stones,  and  contain  in  some  cases  human  bones, 
with  armor  and  utensils.  In  Great  Britain  there  are  nu- 
merous barrows,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  raised 
before  the  island  was  conquered  by  the  Romans.  One  of 
the  largest  barrows  in  Europe  is  Silbury  Hill,  in  Wiltshire, 
which  has  a  vertical  height  of  170  feet  and  covers  5  acres. 
Many  artificial  mounds  occurin  the  U.  S.,  as  at  Grave  Creek, 
W.  Va.,  and  near  Marietta,  0. ;  also  in  Central  America. 

Barrow  (ISAAC),  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  an  eminent  English 
pulpit  orator  and  mathematician,  born  in  London  Oct., 
j  1630.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  as  M.  A.  in  1652,  and 
became  professor  of  Greek  in  that  place  in  1660.  He  was 
appointed  Lucasian  professor  of  mathematics  in  1663,  but 
he  resigned  that  chair  in  favor  of  his  pupil,  the  illustrious 
Newton,  in  1669.  In  1672  he  was  appointed  master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  published,  besides  other 
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able  works,  "  Lcctiones  Optical"  (1669)  and  "  Leotiunei 
< in, metrical"  (1670).  His  reputation  as  a  theologian  rests 
chietly  mi  his  sermons,  which  were  edited  by  I)r.  TilloUon 

(:l  vols.,  I6S5).  They  are  very  remarkable  specimens  of 
clear  und  exhaustive  argument.  "Tlie  sermons  (if  Barrow," 
ll;il!;un,  "display  a  strength  of  mind,  a  eoniprehen 
MI  i  IMS-,  ami  fertility  which  have  rarely  been  cquulle.l." 
Hie.l  May  I,  1^77.  His  personal  character  was  noble. 
(See  Aimirit  HIT. i.,  "  Life  of  Hnrrow,"  prefixed  to  his  col- 
Icetcd  works,  His.,;  WARD,  "  Lives  of  the  Professors  of 
(iicsham  College.") 

Burrow  (Sir  JOHN),  BART.,  F.  R.  S.,  an  English  travel- 
ler, horn  in  Lancashire  Juno  19,  1764.  As  secretary  tn 
Lord  Macartney  lie  went  lo  Chi  nil  in  I  7 112,  and  to  the  Cape 

of  liooil  llopn  in  1797.  He  was  secretary  to  the  admiralty 
for  nearly  forty  years,  and  rendered  many  services  to  geo- 
graphical science  by  promoting  scientific  expedition.-,  il. 
was  the  chief  founder  of  (lie  ( I  eogniph  ical  Society.  Among 
his  works  are  "Travels  in  Southern  Africa"  (2  \ol-.. 
1801-0.'!),  mid  a  "  History  of  Voyages  in  the  Arctic  Re- 
(lonl"(1818).  Died  Nov.  23,  1848.  (See  his  "  Autobio- 
graphical Memoir,''  1M7.) 

llfir'  rn  \v-  i  n-  l-'iir'ni'ss,  a  seaport  and  important  town 
of  England,  in  Lancashire  and  on  the  Irish  Sea,  18  miles 
W.  \.  W.  of  Lancaster.  It  is  on  the  peninsula  of  Furness, 
and  is  the  western  terminus  of  a  railway  which  extends  to 
iJaltnii,  mid  connects  Barrow  with  the  whole  railway-sys- 
tem <,f  England.  It  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  from 
Harrow  Island,  and  has  a  good  harbor,  formed  by  the  island 
of  \Valney,  which  is  8  miles  long.  This  place,  which  about 
1845  was  only  a  small  fishing-village,  derives  its  prosperity 
from  rich  mines  of  iron  ore  (red  hematite)  and  mauufac- 
tm.'s  of  iron  and  steel,  and  it  has  recently  increased  with 
great  rapidity.  In  1M17  the  Harrow  Hematite  Steel  Com- 
pany hail  eleven  blast  furnaces  in  operation,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  ore  taken  from  the  mines  was  estimated  for  that 
year  at  400,000  tons.  This  ore  yields  about  57  per  cent, 
of  iron.  The  steel-works  of  Barrow  are  said  to  be  the 
largest  Bessemer  steel-work's  in  Britain.  Nearly  20,000 
tons  of  slate  are  annually  quarried  in  the  vicinity.  Bar- 
row has  a  town-hall,  a  public  library,  and  numerous 
churches.  Largo  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  in 
eon\crting  the  channel  between  the  town  and  Barrow 
Island  into  docks,  and  it  is  probable  that  Barrow  will  be- 
come an  important  commercial  city.  Pop.  in  1871, 17,992. 

Barrow  Strait,  the  passage  leading  from  Baffin's  Bay 
into  Melville  Sound.  Its  average  width  is  about  30  miles. 

Bar' rows  (ELIJAH  PORTER),  S.  T.  D.,  born  at  Mansfield, 
Conn.,  Jan.  5,  1805,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1826,  taught 
school  in  Hartford  1826-31,  was  ordained  in  1832,  pastor 
of  the  first  Free  Presbyterian  church,  New  York  City, 
1835-37,  professor  of  sacred  literature  in  Western  Reserve 
College  1837-52,  and  of  Hebrew  language  and  literature 
at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  1853-66.  In  1872  he 
entered  the  same  professorship  in  Oberlin  Theological 
Seminary.  He  has  published  a  "Memoir  of  Evertin  Jud- 
son"  (1852),  "Companion  to  the  Bible"  (1869),  "Sacred 
(Icography  and  Antiquities"  (1872).  He  was  one  of  the 
authors  and  editors  of  the  "  Bible  with  Notes"  (American 
Tract  Society),  and  has  published  twenty-five  articles  in 
the  "  Bibliotheca  Saora." 

Barr's  Store,  a  post-township  of  Macoupin  co.,  III. 
Pop.  tl'.P'.i. 

Barrun'dia  (Josis  FRAN-CISCO),  a  statesman,  born  in 
Honduras  in  177!*,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against 
the  Spanish  government,  and  was  chosen  in  1829  president 
of  the  republic.  As  a  member  of  the  first  republican  as- 
sembly in  1824,  he  had  introduced  and  carried  a  decree  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  In  1854  he  was  minister  to  the 
1.  S  .  mid  died  Aug.  4,  1854,  in  New  York  City. 

Bar'ry,  a  county  of  S.  W.  Central  Michigan.  Area, 
576  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Thornapple 
River.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  diversified  by  many 
small  lakes,  prairies,  and  forests  of  ash,  sugar-maple',  beech, 
etc.  The  snil  is  productive.  Dairy  products,  wool,  wheat, 
and  corn  are  largely  grown.  The  county  is  intersected  by 
the  lirmul  River  Valley  R.  R.,  a  branch  of  the  Central 
R.  R.  Capital,  Hastings.  Pop.  22,199. 

Barry,  a  county  of  Missouri,  bordering  on  Arkansas. 
Area,  700  square  miles.  The  White  River  of  Arkansas 
flows  through  the  S.  1C.  part.  The  surface  is  hilly  ;  the  soil 
is  partly  based  on  limestone,  and  is  mostly  fertile.  <iniin. 
0,  and  wool  are  raised.  Lead  is  found  here.  Capi- 
tal. Cassville.  Pop.  10,373. 

Barry,  a  city  and   township  of  Pike  co.,  111.,  on   the 
Hannibal  and  Naples  R.  R..  26  miles  S.  E.  of  Quincy,  in  a 
line  agricultural  region.      It  has  one  weekly  ncwsfuip. 
a  heavy  trade  in  grain.   Pork-packing  is  an  important  indus- 
try.   Pop. of  township,  2496.     II.  C.  Conn,  Ei>.  "AI>A(;K. " 


Barry,  a  township  of  Barry  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  U'C. 

Barry,  a  post-township  of  Kehuylkill  co.,  Pa.     P.  960. 

Bar'ry  (.IAMF.S).  an  historical  painter,  born  at  Cork, 
Ireland,  (let.  II,  1711,  was  patninircd  \,\  IMmiind  llurkc. 
ll>  passed  about  five  years  at  Rome,  ,ind  became  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  London,  but  he  wa.«  expelled 
from  the  same  in  17U7  on  account  of  his  irritable  temper. 

His  masterpii is  "The  Victors  at  Olympia."     I'ied  Feb. 

1'L',  IMII1.    (S.,    i   .  VMM. n  iM,  and  Sculp- 

tors;"" Edinburgh  Review"  for  Aug.,  1NIO.) 

Hurry  i. LUIS  i,  COMMOHORK,  an  American  naval  officer, 
born  in  Ireland  in  1  7  I  .'p.  emigrate.!  t,,  America  iihuut  171111. 
He  became  commander  of  a  IT.  S.  frigate  in  177(1,  and 
captured  the  English  vessel  Atalauta  in  May,  1781.  I'  I 
Sept.  I:;.  IMS, 

Barry  (Joiix  8.)  was  born  in  Vermont  in  1H02.  II. 
studied  law.  but  became  a  merchant  .-t  i  Mich., 

where  he  removed  in  Is:;:'.    He  became  a  prom 
eratie  politician,  and  was  g.nernor  of  Michigan  (1842—10 
and  1850-52).     Died  Jan.  15,  1870. 

Barry  (M  u:n.\  I,  M.  IL.  F.  U.S..  an  English  physiolo- 
gist, b.,rn  in  Damp-hire  in  Mar..  ISIIL'.  He  graduated  as 
M.  H  in  Edinburgh  in  I  Mi,  and  was  chosen  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  in  1840.  His  most  important  work  is 
"Researches  in  Embryology,"  for  which  he  reeeired  the 
gold  mi 'diil  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Died  April 
27,  1855. 

Barry  (Sir  CHARLES),  a  distinguished  English  arehi 
tect,  born  at  Westminster  in  May,  1795.     lie  \i-itetl  Italy, 
I  Greece,  and  Egypt  about  18IS.     Me  designed  the  Mai 
|  ter  Athenirum  and  the  grammar-school  of  Edward  VI.  at 
Birmingham.     In  1841   he  became  a   royal    academician. 
His  design  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  was  preferred 
to  those  of  his  competitors,  and  the  work  was  commenced 
in  1840.     He  died  in  1860.    (See  a  "  Memoir  of  Sir  Charles 
Barry,"  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  ALFHKO  BARRY,  1867.) 

Barry  (PATRICK),  born  near  Belfast,  Ireland,  May, 
1816,  received  a  good  English  education,  and  devoted 
some  years  to  teaching  in  one  of  the  national  schools. 
He  arrived  in  New  York  May,  1836,  and  became  clerk  fur 
Prince  &  Sons,  nurserymen  of  Flushing.  He  removed  to 
Rochester,  N.  V..  in  1840,  and  entered  into  the  nursery 
business  in  partnership  with  George  Ellwanger.  The  nur- 
series of  Ellwanger  A  Barry  are  now  the  most  extensive  in 
the  world.  From  1844  to  1852  Mr.  Barry  edited  the  "  Gen- 
esee  Farmer;"  from  1852-54,  "The  Horticulturist."  In 
1852  he  published  ••  The  Fruit  Oarden,"  still  a  standard 
authority  on  pomological  matters. 

Barry  (WILLIAM  FARQI-HAR),  a  distinguished  American 
officer,  colonel  of  the  Second  Artillery  and  brevet  brigadier- 
j  general  U.S.  army,  born  Aug.  18,  1818,  in  New  York  City. 
!  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1838.  His  first  active  services 
were  in  the  war  against  the  Indians  in  Florida,  1852-53, 
when  he  was  advanced  to  a  captaincy.  In  the  Mexican 
war  he  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  Maj.-(ien.  Worth.  He 
served  in  the  difficulties  with  the  Indians  in  Dakota  in 
1856,  and  took  part  in  the  Utah  expedition,  1858.  When 
the  civil  war  broke  out  he  was  appointed  chief  of  artillery 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  with  the  rank  of  major  and 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  His  gallant  and  meri- 
torious conduct  in  the  capture  of  Atlanta  won  him  the 
brevet  titles  of  colonel  U.  R.  army  and  major-general  of 
volunteers,  Sept.  1.  1864.  Mar.  13,  1865,  he  was  brevetted 
brigadier-general  U.  S.  A.  for  gallant  services  in  the  cam- 
paign terminating  in  the  surrender  of  the  army  under 
lien.  J.  E.  Johnston,  and  was  made  brevet  major-general 
U.  8.  A.  in  1865.  (len.  Barry  organized  the  entire  artillery 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  served  in  the  field  with 
that  army  as  chief  of  artillery  from  Mar.,  1862,  to  Sept., 
1862,  participating  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown  and  the 
Seien  Days'  battles  ending  with  Malvcrn  Hill.  He  subse- 
quently commanded  the  artillery  serving  in  the  defences 
of  Washington  1861-63,  and  served  as  chief  of  artillery  in 
the  armies,  commanded  by  Gen.  Sherman.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  various  boards,  and  after  the  war  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  northern  (lake)  frontier  for  the 
pic.crvation  of  the  national  neutrality;  and  in  1867  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  U.  S.  Artillery  School  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  whieh  post  he  now  occupies,  (ten.  Barry  is  the 
author  of  '•  Engineer  and  Artillery  Operations  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  A.  D.  1861-62,"  in  conjunction  with  the 
writer,  and  "A  Sv-tcm  of  Tactics  for  the  Field  Artillery  of 
the  I'.  S.,"  in  conjunction  with  Maj.  liens.  W.  II.  French 
aud  II.  .1.  Hunt.  J.  G.  B.tRNAnn,  U.  S.  Arny. 

Barry  (WILLIAM  TAYLOR),  born  in  Lunenburg.  Va.. 
Feb.  5,  17S4,  graduated  at  William  and  Mary  College  in 
|MI:I.  became  a  lawyer,  was  member  of  Congress  from  Ken- 
tuckv  '  l-l"  ll)i  scived  in  the  war  of  ISlL'.  was  I'.  S.  Sen- 
ator (1814-16),  was  in  turn  a  judge,  lieutenant-governor, 
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State  secretary,  and  chief-justice  of  Kentucky ;  postmas- 
ter-general under  Jackson  (1828—3.0),  and  died  in  Liver- 
pool Aug.  30,  1835,  while  on  his  way  to  Spain  as  U.  6. 
minister. 

Barry,  dn  (MARIE  JEANNE  GOMART  I>E  VAUBERNIER), 
Col  NTESS,  a  mistress  of  Louis  XV.  of  France,  born  Aug. 
9,  1746,  had  a  great  influence  in  public  affair?.  She  was 
guillotined  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  Dec.  3,  1793.  (Sec 
••  Ilistoire  do  France  pendant  le  dix-huitieme  Siecle,"  by 
DE  LACRETELLE.) 

Bar'rytown,  a  post-village  of  Red  Hook  township, 
Dutchcss  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Hudson  River  R.  R.,  94  miles 
X.  of  New  York.  It  has  an  important  trade.  Pop.  248. 

Bars,  a  county  of  Northern  Hungary.  Area,  1032 
square  miles.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  part  in  the 
S..  the  country  is  mountainous,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
Gran  and  the  Zsitva.  The  soil  of  the  plain  in  the  southern 
part  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  chiefly  grain.  Pop.  in 
1869,  137,191.  Chief  town,  Krcmnitz. 

Bar-sur-Aube  [Lat.  liar1  rum  ad  Al'biilam],  an  an- 
cient town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Aube,  on  the 
river  Aube,  33  miles  by  rail  E.  S.  E.  of  Troyes.  It  has  a 
trade  in  wine,  hemp,  grain,  and  wool.  The  allied  sove- 
reigns held  a  council  here  Feb.,  1814,  and  here,  in  the  same 
year,  occurred  two  battles  between  the  allies  and  the  French. 
Pop.  4809. 

Bart,  a  post-township  of  Lancaster,  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  1432. 

Bart,  or  Barth  (JEAN),  a  French  naval  hero,  was  born 
at  Dunkirk  in  1051.  He  became  the  captain  of  a  privateer, 
and  fought  against  the  Dutch.  Having  performed  several 
bold  and  successful  exploits,  he  was  appointed  a  captain  of 
the  royal  navy,  and  obtained  command  of  a  squadron  in 
1697.  Died  April  27,  1702.  (See  A.  RICHER,  "Vie  de  Jean 
Bart,"  1 780  ;  VANDEREST,  "  Histoire  de  Jean  Bart,"  1841.) 

Bart'enstein,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Prussia,  35  miles  S.  W.  of  Konigsherg.  It  has  considerable 
manufactures.  Pop.  in  1871,  5880. 

Bar'ter,  the  exchange  of  one  commodity  for  another,  is 
a  method  of  trading  sometimes  practised  by  barbarous  peo- 
ple and  others  who  have  no  money  or  credit.  Ships  sailing 
to  uncivilized  countries  often  carry  weapons,  tools,  or  orna- 
ments to  be  used  in  barter  with  savages.  Farmers  in  the 
U.  S.  also  take  produce  to  country  stores,  and  receive  goods 
in  exchange  without  the  intervention  of  money.  In  law, 
barter  or  exchange  is  a  contract  for  transferring  property, 
the  consideration  being  some  other  commodity. 

Bart'fa,  or  Bart'feld,  an  old  town  of  North  Ilun- 
garv,  in  the  county  of  Saros,  on  the  river  Tepla,  20  miles 
N.  of  Eperies.  It  has  hot  baths,  which  are  much  frequent- 
ed, and  a  considerable  commerce  in  wine,  brandy,  linen, 
etc.  Pop.  in  1869,  6303. 

Barth,  or  Bardt,  a  seaport-town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  Pomcrania,  on  the  Binnensec,  15  miles  W.  N.  W. 
of  Stralsund.  It  has  shipbuilding  docks,  and  a  trade  in 
grain  and  wool.  Pop.  in  1871,  5774. 

Barth  (HEINRICH),  an  enterprising  German  explorer, 
born  at  Hamburg  Feb.  16,  1821.  He  travelled  in  Northern 
Africa  in  1845,  after  which  he  extended  his  explorations  to 
Palestine,  Arabia,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  published  "  Wan- 
derings along  the  Shores  of  the  Mediterranean"  (1849). 
He  joined  Richardson  and  Overweg  in  an  expedition  to 
Central  Africa,  but  they  died  in  1851,  and  he  explored  that 
country  alone  for  about  five  years.  In  1863  he  became 
professor  of  geography  in  Berlin.  He  published  "  Travels 
and  Discoveries  in  Central  Africa"  (5  vols.,  1857),  which 
is  a  very  valuable  work.  Died  Nov.  25,  1866.  (See  "  Ed- 
inburgh Review  "  for  Jan.  to  April,  1859.) 

Barthelemy  (AUGUSTE  MARSEILLE),  a  French  satiric 
poet,  born  at  Marseilles  in  1796.  He  published  a  number 
of  satires  which  had  great  success.  Among  them  are  the 
'•  Villeliade,"  directed  against  the  ministry  of  Villele  (1826), 
'•Napoleon  in  Egypt"  (1828),  and  "La  'Ncmfists"  (1831). 
The  last  named  was  the  first  of  a  series  issued  weekly  for 
one  year.  Died  Aug.  23,  1867. 

Barthelemy  (JEAX  JACQUES),  an  eminent  French  an- 
tiquary, born  near  Aubagne,  in  Provence,  July  20,  1716, 
was  an  uncle  of  the  preceding.  He  learned  the  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Chaldee  languages,  and  became  keeper 
of  the  royal  cabinet  of  medals  in  1753,  after  which  he  trav- 
elled in  Italy  and  collected  many  medals.  He  wrote  sev- 
eral treatises  on  numismatics  and  ancient  inscriptions.  His 
principal  and  most  popular  work  is  "  Travels  of  Anacharsis 
the  Younger  in  Greece"  ("Voyage  du  jeune  Anacharsis  en 
Grece,"  4  vols.,  1788),  which  18  a  very  agreeable  production. 
It  has  been  translated  into  many  languages.  He  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  French  Academy  in  1789.  Died  April  30, 
1795.  (See  MANCINI-NIVERNAIS,  "  Essai  sur  la  vie  de  J.  J. 


Barthe'lcmy,"  1795  ;  VILLEXAVE,  "Notice  sur  les  ouvrago 
de  J.  J.  Barthelcmy,"  1821.) 

Barthelcmy  Saint-Hilaire  (JULES),  a  French 
scholar  and  journalist,  born  in  Paris  Aug.  19,  1805.  He 
was  an  editor  of  the  "  National  "  and  other  liberal  journals. 
In  1838  he  became  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  philosophy 
in  the  College  of  France  in  Paris.  He  translated  into 
French  the  works  of  Aristotle  (4  vols..  ls:!U-l  t),  and  wrote 
several  works,  among  which  is  "Du  Bouddhismc"  (1855). 
Ho  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly  in  1848. 
He  was  secretary  to  President  Thiers  in  1872-73. 

Barthez,  or  Barthes  (PAUL  JOSEPH),  M.  D.,  LL.D., 
an  eminent  French  physician  and  writer,  born  at  Mont- 
pellier  Dec.  11,  1734.  He  became  professor  of  medicine  at 
that  city  in  1759,  and  removed  to  Paris  in  1780,  after  which 
he  was  consulting  physician  to  the  king  and  a  member  of 
the  council  of  state.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  "  New 
Elements  of  the  Science  of  Man"  (1778).  Died  Oct.  15, 
1806.  (See  LOHUAT,  "Memoircs  sur  la  vie  de  P.  J.  Bar- 
thez," 1818.) 

Bar'tholin  (THOMAS),  M.  D.,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  of  his  time,  was  born  at  Copenhagen  Oct.  20, 
1616.  He  became  in  1648  professor  of  anatomy  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  wrote,  among  other  works  in  Latin,  one  on  the 
lymphatic  vessels  (the  discovery  of  which  he  claimed),  a 
treatise  on  the  functions  of  the  liver,  and  "Anatomia" 
(11)41),  which  passed  through  many  editions  and  obtained 
a  high  reputation  as  a  text-book.  The  Bartholin  family 
produced  many  eminent  physicians.  Died  Dec.  4,  16SO. 

Bartholomew,  a  bayou  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana, 
rises  in  Jefferson  county  in  the  former  State,  flows  nearly 
southward  into  Louisiana,  and  enters  the  Washita  River  at 
Washita  City.  It  is  navigable  for  steamboats  for  250  miles. 

Bartholomew,  a  county  of  the  central  part  of  Indi- 
ana, contains  400  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Drift- 
wood Fork  of  White  River.  The  surface  is  partly  hilly ; 
the  soil  is  fertile.  Live-stock,  grain,  and  tobacco  are  largely 
exported.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Jeffersonville  Madison 
and  Indianapolis  R.  R.  Capital,  Columbus.  Pop.  21,133. 

Bartholomew,  a  post-township  of  Drew  co.,  Ark. 
Pop.  560. 

Bartholomew,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ark.  P.  459. 

Bartholomew  [Gr.  Bap0oAo|i<uos  ;  Lat.  JlartJioIoma'iu], 
SAINT,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Nathanacl  mentioned  in  John  i.  45-49.  We  have  no 
authentic  information  respecting  his  labors  or  his  death. 
According  to  tradition,  he  preached  the  gospel  in  India. 

Bartholomew  (EDWARD  SHEFFIELD),  an  American 
sculptor,  was  born  at  Colchester,  Conn.,  in  1822.  He  prac- 
tised dentistry  for  a  time,  and  then  learned  painting,  but 
afterwards  became  distinguished  as  a  sculptor.  From  1845 
to  1848  he  was  in  Hartford,  and  after  two  years  spent  in 
New  York  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  died,  at  Naples,  May 
2,  1858.  Some  of  his  works  are  greatly  admired.  Among 
them  are — "  The  Shepherd  Boy,"  "  Youth  and  Age,"  a 
monument  to  Charles  Carroll,  "  Ganymede  and  the  Eagle," 
etc. 

Bartholomew  Fair,  a  great  English  market  held 
annually  in  West  Smithneld,  London,  on  the  festival  of  St. 
Bartholomew  (Aug.  24,  old  style).  The  charter  of  this 
fair  was  granted  by  Henry  I.  in  1133.  It  was  originally 
connected  with  the  Church,  under  whose  auspices  miracle- 
plays,  mysteries,  and  moralities  were  represented  at  the  fair. 
In  the  first  centuries  of  its  existence  this  was  the  chief 
cloth-fair  of  the  kingdom.  Leather,  pewter,  and  live  cattle 
were  also  sold  here.  Crowds  of  people  were  attracted  to  it 
by  a  variety  of  popular  amusements  and  the  exhibitions  of 
acrobats,  tumblers,  mountebanks,  mummers,  and  merry- 
andrews.  Having  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  traffic  and  be- 
come a  nuisance,  it  was  abolished  in  1855.  (See  HENRY 
MORLF.Y,  "Memoirs  of  Bartholomew  Fair,"  1859.) 

Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London,  was  founded 
in  1102  by  Rahere,  the  king's  ministrel,  and  was  at  first 
connected  with  a  priory  established  by  the  same  person. 
It  was  made  a  sanctuary  by  Edward  II.,  but  hospital  and 
priory  were  both  dissolved  by  Henry  VIII.,  who  founded 
the  hospital  anew,  giving  500  marks  yearly  for  its  main- 
tenance, on  condition  the  city  should  give  the  like  sum. 
There  is  a  medical  school  attached  to  it,  and  the  hospital 
relieves  70,000  patients  annually. 

Bartholomew,  St.,  Massacre  of,  the  massacre  of 
French  Protestants  which  commenced  at  Paris  in  the  night 
between  the  23d  and  24th  of  Aug.,  1572.  During  the  minor- 
ity of  Charles  IX.  and  the  regency  of  his  mother  Catherine 
de  MMicis,  a  long  civil  war  raged  in  France  between  the 
Catholics  and  Huguenots,  whose  leaders  were  the  prince 
of  Cond£  and  Admiral  Coligny.  In  1570  the  court  made 
to  the  Huguenots  overtures  which  resulted  in  a  treaty  of 
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peace.  Charles  invited  I'oligny  and  other  leader-  nl'  Hint 
part,)  In  court,  and  rceciv  t-ii  them  with  wjiriu  dcnioustra- 
lii.ns  ul  fnend.-hip,  which  were  probably  peitidious.  The 

lal.-e    ,-ei  Hilly    "!'   till-    Huguenots    wa>    inerea-'d    by    ;l    lluir- 
lietuecn     Henry  of    Navarre    and     Maiu'ai-el,   v\  ho    Was 
a    sister   nl    Charles     IX.       .Many     ll< 
to   aril  nd    tiir    wedding    ill  Aug.,    I. .72.       Among  llli-   |i  I  i  II.-  i]  lal 

instigators  of  tin-  massacre  \vi-n-  Catherine  >lr  Me'li>-i-  unit 
lu-r  sons.  Ailliiirut  Cnligny  was  wounded  by  ;i  shot  from 
a  window  "I'  ill'1  royal  palace  ,m  thr  22d.  The  general 
•minenccd  itl  two  o'clock  nil  Sunday  morning. 
Aug.  21th,  ami  continued  for  several  days.  Tlir  [in 
followed  thr  example  of  tin-  capital,  with  some  c\ce| 

hi    regard  In   tin-   number  of  victims   there  is    i iTl:iinty. 

F.sthnatcs-   have  varied    from    lOOIItn  10. Will   for    Paris,  anil 

t'r 2000  In    IIMI.Illlll  fur  the  whole   nl    France,      i  Sec   Sis- 

Mosnt,    "  Ili-tory    "I     Fia :"    II.    .Minns,    "Ili-tory    of 

France  ;"  Dt:  Tllor,  "  1 1  istoria  sui  Tctnporis;"  "Tin' 
.M:l--:li-rc  "I  Si.  liarlholomcw,"  liV  IllIMn  WlllTK.  IS68.) 

Ilar'ti/an.  in  Nunnan  castles,  a  projecting  balcony  or 

small   Stone  elosel    placed     on     el  .1  1,1  t  -   11  \  IT  i  h  >ol  WaVS  and    OH 

iither  part.-,  ^em-rally  fur  ilcl'ei anil  designed  to  command 

Mime    a--ailalile    point    with    the    tire    (if    n  holts. 

II  had  |ierl'nra!e<l  battlements,  for  the  defence  of  the  archers 

llllll    cro--l,ov 

Harriett,  a  |"ist  township  of  Carroll  co.,  N.  H.    It  has 

ma  liiifa.'tni-.  s  nf  lumber,  etc.      Pop.  621). 

Hartlrlt,  a  post-village  of  Slielby  CO.,  Tenn.  It  has 
nne  ueckly  newspaper.  I'op.  244. 

Hurtled  i  F.I.ISII  i ).  M.  D.,  an  American  physician,  born 

in  Siniililiehl,  K.  I.,  'let.  11.  Isnl.  Hi-  Imamo  professor 
of  nieilieiiie  in  the  I'niversity  nf  Maryland  in  Isli,  anil 
took  tin'  -nine  position  ill  the  1'niversily  nf  .New  Yurk  in 
Is.-.n.  Hi'  was  |iu]inlnr  as  a  teacher,  ami  wrote,  among 
other  medical  works,  mie  entitled  '•  F.ssay  nn  the  Philoso- 
phy lit'  -Medical  Sricnrc."  Died  July  19,1856. 

Uartlott  I  HKNIIV  A.),  U.  8.  M.  C.,  born  Aug.  19,  1838, 

in    1'atlixclll.    K.    1..  appointed    a    second    lieutenant    in   the 

marine  corps  (lei.  hi.  I -til.  liecnine  a  first  lieutenant  Nor. 

I'll,  l.-lll.  and  a  ra].taill  N..v.l.".l.  1M17.  From  July,  1M.-.  t" 
An>C.,  IMit,  he  MTved  on  lioard  tin.-  inni-elad  Nc\\  Irnn-idi  - 
iliirinj;  her  nunierous  engagements  with  the  forts  and  bat- 
teries uf  Charleston  harlmr. 

I'.'Mi.u.i.  A.  PARKER,  U.  S.  N. 

Bartlctt  (Ii  n  A  Him),  an  eminent  American  lawyer,  born 
at  Salisbury,  N.  11..  July  21,  I7SC,.  and  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  in  IMIS.  Ho  was  a  member  of  Congress  from 
1,833  i.,  |s:;ii.  Died  Oct.  19,  1853. 

It.ullrlt  (Jons  R.),  U.  S.  N.,  bora  Sept.  26,  1843,  in 
t):c  State  of  New  York,  litviuuo  an  ensign  in  1X03,  a  lieu- 
•  in  I sr>l,  and  a  lieiitenant-couiuiander  in  1866.  lie 
scr\cd  in  the  steamer  Mississippi  at  the  passage  of  Forts 
Jackson  and  St.  Philip  and  capture  .of  New  Orleans,  April 
21,  ISU2.  While  attached  to  the  Hteam-sloop  Susquebanua 
In-  look  part  in  bntli  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher,  and  wag  one 
of  the  assaulting  party  of  Jan.  15,  1865.  Commodore 
tiodoii.  who  commanded  the  Susquehanua,  makes  honor- 
able mention  of  Bartlctt  in  his  official  despatch  of  Jan. 
17,  186.),  and  Licutenant-Comuiaudcr  Blake,  who  led  the 
men  of  the  Susijiiehanna  in  the  assault  on  the  furt,  refers 
to  his  conduct  on  that  occasion  in  the  following  terms  : 
"  Lieutenant  IJartletl.  belonging  to  my  command,  remained 
ftt  the  'palisades'  until  nightfall,  and  I  beg  to  call  your 
attention  to  his  personal  gallantry." 

FOMIAI.I.  A.  PARKEII,  I'.  S.  N. 

Bnrtlett  Monx  RI-SSEI.I.),  an  American  writer,  born  at 
Providence.  K.  I.,  Oct.  23,  1805,  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  tin-  American  Kthnological  Society.  He  was  appointed 
in  1,-jO  commissioner  to  determine  the  boundary  between 
Mexico  and  the  I'.  S.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
a  ••  N'arratiie  of  Kxplorntions  and  Incidents  in  Texas  and 
New  Mexico"  (2  vols.,  1854);  "Progress  of  Ethnology" 
(IS47);  "Dictionary  of  Americanisms"  (1848);  "  Bibli- 
othera  Americana"  (4  vols.,  1865—70),  etc. 

Bnrtlett  (Jmix  SIIKHUKX).  M.  1)..  an  English  journal- 
ist, born  in  171MI.  He  founded  in  New  York  in  1*22  the 
"Albion."  a  journal  which  he  edited  with  much  ability 
until  isis.  He  was  afterwards  connected  with  other  news- 
papers. Died  Aug.  24,  1863. 

Bnrtlett  i  JnsKi'ii).  a  satiric  poet,  born  in  Plymouth, 
Ma---..  June  1".  1762,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  17S2,  and 
after  many  v  Ici.oitudes  of  fortune  became  a  lawyer.  He 
wrote  a  poem  on  physiognomy,  and  one  entitled  "The  New 
Vicar  of  Bray."  DM  "ct.  20.  1S27. 

Bnrtlett  (.TosiAiO.  M.  D.,  an  American  patriot,  born  at 
Amesbiiry,  Mass..  X,,v.  21.  17L".I.  He  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  was  a  member  of  the  '  'out  mental 

Congress  in  1776-78.    He  became  president  of  New  Hamp- 


in    I7'.i»,  and  governor  of  that  State  under  the  new 

constitution  in   17'.'::.      Died  .May   l!l.   i 

Bartlrtt  (8AXI  1.1.  t  ou  mn),  D.  D..  «a»  l.urn  in  S»li«- 
l.iiry.  N.  II..  .Nn\.  I'.,.  1-17. 

Dartmouth  College,  where   be  was   afterward?  tutor,  and  at 
the  . \ndoicr  Tin  minary  in    1-  II'.      i 

1    was     Settled    over    the    Congregational    church     III     M 

.  in   ls|i;  I ami-  prnli  s-ur  of  intellectual   ami    moral 

philosophy  in  V.  i  ,.Mk  charge 

of  the  Franklin    -  d,  Munch. -si.  r.  N.  II..  In 

became   pastor   of  the    Neil    Ijigl.ind   chuicli.  Chicago.  111., 
and  in  1^;,-  was  made  pp.t'e--..i  .,f  l.ibli.-al  literature  in  the 
^p  (Congregational)  Tin  !-7iI 

he  had  leave  of  ah-. -nee  fur  a   \.ar  i"  tia\i  !   in  tli. 

He  has  published  ••  Life  and  Death  Kteri:n!  "  and  "  SI-  • 
of  M  i-snui-  of  the  \mericiin  Hoard."  besides  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  sermons,  orations,  addresses,  and  articles  in  fin- 
ing reviews,      lie  tribute.)  to  tlie  Amerirnn  editi f 

Smith's  "Dictionary  of  the  Bible."     He  has  also  in  con- 
templation other  and  more  important  works. 

Bnrtlett  i  WILLIAM),  born  in  Newburyport,  Mam.,  Jan. 
'•'•] ,  1  7  Is.  lie  acijuired  great  wealth  in  mercantile  pursuits, 
which  he  used  liberally  in  promoting  education,  temper- 
ance, missions,  and  the  cause  of  religion  nnd  morals.  He 
LMVC  s:',u. 111111  in  f.oind  the  \ndover  Tin  .,].._''n  a!  Srnnnaiv. 
and  added  to  this  gift  various  benefactions,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  about  $250,000.  He  also  bestowed  large 
sums  upon  other  benevolent  enterprises.  Died  Feb.  8, 1841. 

Bartlett  (\V[i  HIM  Fit  AM  M.  an  American  officer  of  vol- 
unteers, born  in  Haverhill.  Mass.,  June  6,  1840,  pni'l 
at  Harvard  University  in  1861.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  .  ii  il 
war  he  entered  the  service  as  a  private  soldier,  and  wu  ap- 
pointed captain  in  the  Twentieth  Massachusetts  July,  I  si;  I  : 
at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  April,  1862,  he  lost  a  leg;  was 
i  "inniissioneil  colonel  of  the  Forty  ninth  Massachusetts 
Infantry,  which  regiment  he  led  in  the  assault  on  Port 
Hudson,  I. a.,  .May  27.  I.s(i3,  where  he  was  wounded  in  the 
leg  and  arm.  On  this  occasion  lie  displayed  such  during, 
and  was  so  conspicuous  a  mark,  being  mounted,  that  the 
Confederate  officers  gave  orders  not  to  shoot  at  him.  Col 
onel  of  the  Fifty-s,.\  cnth  Massaohnscits  Vilcran  Kegimcnt. 
Aug..  1863,  wounded  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  and 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  June  22, 1864,  for  conspicu- 
ous gallantry.  He  led  the  assaulting  column  at  the  explo- 
sion of  the  mine  near  Petersburg  July  30,  1864,  and  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  lire-vetted  major-general  1  .  S. 
volunteers. 

Bartlctt  i  \VII.I.I\M  HKXHV),  an  English  artist  and 
writer,  born  in  London  in  1809.  He  travelled  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  and  America,  and  visited  Egypt  and  Pal- 
estine. He  published  numerous  popular  works,  illustrated 
with  engravings  designed  by  himself.  Among  his  works 
arc  "  Walks  in  and  about  Jerusalem"  (1844),  and  "  Tho 
Nile-Boat,  or  Glimpses  of  the  Land  of  Egypt"  (1849).  Ho 
died  at  sea  in  l-.il'. 

Bartlett  (WIM.IAM  II.  C.).  LL.D.,  an  American  officer 
and  scientist,  born  in  Isul  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1826.  He  served,  while  lieutenant  of  engi- 
neers, as  assistant  professor  at  the  Military  Academy  1H27- 
2'.i.  in  the  construction  of  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  and  Fort  Adams, 
R.  I.,  1828-32,  as  assistant  to  the  chief  engineer  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  1832-34,  and  »>  acting  professor  of  natural  and 
experimental  philosophy  at  the  Military  Academy  1834- 
36.  On  resigning  his  lieutenancy,  April  20,  IH36,  he  wa» 
appointed  full  professor  of  philosophy,  continuing  as  such 
till  retired  from  active  service.  Feb.  14.  1871.  He  is  author 
of  a  "  Treatise  on  Optiei,"  1839,  of  "  Synthetical  Mechan- 
ic*," 1850-48,  of  "Acoustics  and  Optics,"  1852-59,  of 
"Analytical  Mechanics,"  1853-59,  and  of  "Spherical  Astron- 
omy," 1855-58.  He  is  a  member  of  several  scientific  «MO- 
ciatiims,  corporator  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
from  its  formation,  and,  since  1871,  actuary  of  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  City. 

GEOROB  W.  CULLUX,  (".  S.  Army. 

Hurt  ley  (MORDECAI)  w«s  horn  in  Fsyctte  co.,  Pa.,  Dec. 
16,  1783.  He  removed  to  Ohio  in  1809,  and  settled  in  Mans- 
field, Richlund  co.  He  serred  as  a  captain  in  tho  war  of 
1812,  was  a  member  of  Congress  (1823-31),  and  governor 
of  Ohio  ( 1S44-46).  Died  Oct.  10,  1870.  (See  his  Life,  by 
A.  T.  GoonnAK.) 

Bnrt'low,  a  township  of  Henry  co.,  0.     Pop.  126. 

Bar'tol  (Cviu-s  At  »U«Ot)l  D.  D..  a  Unitarian  divine 
and   author,    born    at    Frccport.    Me..    April   30,    Ii 
"radiiatcd   at    Uoiv . loin  College   in    1  <.,_',  at    the  ('ami 
Divinity  School  in    IS.'tJ:    settled  as  colleague  pastor  of 
U    -t  church.  Boston,  in  ls:i7.     His  principal  writings  are 
"Discourses   on    the   Christian    Spirit   and   Life"     1850), 
••Discourses  on    the   Christian    Body   and    Form"   (IS 
••  I'i.tures  of  Europe"  (1865),"  Ua.licul  Problems"  (1872), 
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BARTOLINI— BARYTONE. 


and  "The  Rising  Faith"  (1873).  His  contributions  to 
periodical  literature  are  numerous  and  valuable,  being 
characterized  by  fine  literary  taste  and  deep  religious 
feeling. 

Bartoli'ni  (LORENZO),  an  eminent  Italian  sculptor,  born 
in  Tuscany  in  1777.  He  studied  and  worked  in  1'aris,  and 
was  patronized  by  Napoleon,  who  in  1808  directed  him  to 
found  a  school  of  sculpture  at  Carrara.  In  1815  he  re- 
moved to  Florence,  where  he  worked  for  many  years. 
Among  his  masterpieces  are  a  colossal  bust  of  Napoleon 
I.,  the  group  of  "  Hercules  and  Lycus,"  and  a  group  called 
"  Charity."  His  works  are  characterized  by  a  classic  re- 
pose and  simplicity.  He  is  ranked  by  the  Italians  as  sec- 
ond only  to  Canova.  Died  Jan.  20,  1850. 

Bartoloz'zi  (FRANCESCO),  an  Italian  engraver,  born  in 
1725,  was  a  scholar  of  Ferreti  and  Joseph  Wagner.  He 
lived  many  years  in  London.  He  exerted  a  bad  influence 
by  spreading  the  stippled  manner.  His  works  are  very 
numerous.  Died  in  1819. 

Bar'ton,  a  county  in  the  central  part  of  Kansas.  Area, 
900  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Arkansas  River 
and  the  Atchison  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.,  and  also 
drained  by  Walnut  Creek.  Capital,  Great  Bend.  Pop.  in 
1870,  2. 

Barton,  a  county  of  Missouri,  bordering  on  Kansas. 
Area,  000  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  North  Fork 
of  Spring  River  and  several  creeks.  A  large  part  of  the 
county  is  prairie.  Corn,  wool,  and  tobacco  are  the  chief 
crops.  Among  its  mineral  resources  are  coal  and  lime- 
stone. Capital,  Lamar.  Pop.  5087. 

Barton,  a  township  of  Gibson  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1026. 

Barton,  a  post-township  of  Newaygo  co.,  Mich.   P.  383. 

Barton,  a  post-township  of  Orleans  co.,  Vt.,  is  a  thriv- 
ing country  town,  with  three  villages  and  good  railroad 
facilities.  The  fertile  soil  and  abundant  water-power  make 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  business  profitable.  The 
chief  article  of  manufacture  is  lumber.  There  are  four 
churches,  two  graded  schools,  one  academy,  one  library, 
and  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  1911. 

G.  H.  BLAKE,  ED.  OF  "MONITOR." 

Barton,  a  post-township  of  Tioga  eo.,  N.  Y.  It  con- 
tains Waverley  and  other  manufacturing  villages.  P.  5087. 

Barton,  a  post-tp.  of  Washington  co.,  Wis.    Pop.  1376. 

Barton  (BENJAMIN  SMITH),  M.  D.,  born  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Feb.  10,  1766,  was  educated  at  Pennsylvania  College 
and  in  Europe,  graduating  as  M.  D.  at  Gottingen.  In 
1789  he  became  professor  of  natural  history  and  botany  in 
the  College  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  1813  professor  of  ma- 
teria  medica.  He  published  various  works  on  natural  sci- 
ence, materia  medica,  and  other  subjects,  of  which  the  best 
known  is  his  "  Elements  of  Botany  "  (1804  and  1812).  Died 
Dec.  19,  1815. 

Barton  (BERNARD),  known  as  the  "Quaker  poet," 
born  in  London  Jan.  31, 1784,  was  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  He  became  a  clerk  in  a  bank  at  Woodbridge. 
He  published  "Poems"  (1820),  "Napoleon,  and  other 
Poems"  (1822),  "Devotional  Verses"  (1826),  "The  Reli- 
quary" (1836),  "Household  Verses"  (1845),  and  other 
works.  Sir  Robert  Peel  procured  for  him  a  pension  of 
£100.  His  works  are  pervaded  by  pious  sentiment  and 
tenderness.  Died  Feb.  19,  1849.  (See  "  Memoirs  and  Let- 
ters of  Bernard  Barton,"  edited  by  his  daughter.) 

Barton  (EDWARD  H.).     See  APPENDIX. 

Barton  (WILLIAM),  a  Revolutionary  general,  born  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1747.  As  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Rhode  Island  militia  he  captured  Gen.  Prescott  July  10, 
1777.  He  was  wounded  and  disabled  in  1778  at  Bristol 
Ferrv.  Congress  gave  him  a  colonel's  commission  and  a 
sword,  and  he  received  a  grant  of  land  in  Vermont.  He 
was  many  years  imprisoned  in  Vermont  for  debt,  but  was 
liberated  in  1825  by  La  Fayette,  who  paid  the  demand 
against  him.  Died  at  Providence  Oct.  22,  1831. 

Barton  (WILLIAM  P.  C.),  M.  D.,  a  botanist,  nephew  of 
Dr.  B.  S.  Barton,  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1805,  and  re- 
ceived his  degree  of  M.  D.  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia in  1S08.  He  published  "Flora?  Philadelphicas  "  (1815- 
25),  "  Flora  of  North  America"  (3  vols.,  1821-23),  "  Ma- 
teria Medica,"  "  Medical  Botany,"  "  Plan  for  Marine  Hos- 
pitals" (1817),  and  several  other  works.  He  was  professor 
of  botany  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Died  in 
1855. 

Barton  Beds,  a  group  of  strata  of  clay  and  sand 
forming  part  of  the  middle  eocene  formation,  included  in 
the  BAGSHOT  BEDS  (which  see). 

Barton  City,  a  township  of  Barton  co.,  Mo.     P.  270. 

Barton's  Buttons  (called  also  Iris  Ornaments). 

By  means  of  a  dividing-engine,  Mr.  John  Barton  succeeded 


in  engraving  lines  on  steel  and  other  surfaces  not  more  than 
from  the  two-thousandth  to  the  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch 
apart.  These,  owing  to  the  action  of  grooved  surfaces  on 
light,  shine  in  the  light  of  candles  or  lamps  with  all  the 
colors  of  the  spectrum.  From  steel  dies  thus  prepared  im- 
pressions were  stamped  upon  buttons  and  other  articles, 
forming  ornaments  rivalling  in  colors  the  brilliant  flashes 
of  the  diamond. 
Barton's  Creek,  a  township  of  Wake  co.,  N.  C.  1'.  1 585. 

Bar'tow,  a  county  in  the  N.  of  Georgia,  was  formerly 
called  CASS.  Area,  550  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Etowah  River.  The  surface  is  partly  mountainous  or 
hilly;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Grain,  cotton,  and  wool  are  the 
chief  crops.  Copper,  iron,  lead,  marble,  and  limestone  are 
found  in  it.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Western  and  Atlantic 
II.  R.  Capital,  Cartersvillo.  Pop.  16,566. 

Bartow  (FRANCIS  STEBBINS),  born  in  Savannah,  Ga., 
Sept.  6,  1816,  graduated  at  Franklin  College,  Ga.,  1835, 
studied  law  at  the  law  school,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  became 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Savannah  bar,  was  a  member 
of  the  Georgia  legislature,  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  Confede- 
rate Congress.  During  the  civil  war  he  entered  the  army 
as  captain  of  the  Oglethorpe  Light  Infantry,  was  appointed 
colonel  of  Eighth  Georgia  Infantry,  and  brigadier-general 
C.  S.  A.  Killed  at  Manassas  July  21,  1861. 

Bar'tram  (JOHN),  an  American  botanist,  born  in  Darby, 
Chester  co.,  Pa.,  in  1701.  He  planted  a  botanical  garden  on 
the  Schuylkill  near  Philadelphia,  made  extensive  excursions 
in  the  unsettled  parts  of  North  America,  and  sent  speci- 
mens to  Linnaeus,  who  pronounced  him  "  the  greatest  natu- 
ral botanist  in  the  world."  He  wrote  a"  Journal  of  a  Tour 
to  East  Florida  in  1766,"  and  other  works.  Died  Sept.  22, 
1777.  (See  WILLIAM  DARLINGTON,  "  Memorials  of  John 
Bartram  and  Humphrey  Marshall,"  1849.) 

Bartram  (WILLIAM),  a  botanist,  a  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  born  at  Kingsessing,  Pa.,  Feb.  9,  1739.  Ho  ex- 
plored the  animals,  plants,  etc.  of  several  Southern  States, 
and  published  "  Travels  through  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida  "  (1791).  He  also  prepared  a  list  of 
American  birds.  Died  July  22,  1823. 

Bartsch  (JOIIANN  ADAM  BERN-HARD),  a  German  engra- 
ver and  writer,  born  at  Vienna  Aug.  17,  1757.  His  princi- 
pal work  is  called  "  The  Painter-Engraver"  ("Le  Pcintre- 
Graveur,"  21  vols.,  1821).  He  also  prepared  a  "  Catalogue 
of  all  the  Prints  of  Rembrandt,"  and  other  similar  works. 
Died  Aug.  21,  1821. 

Ba'ruch,  a  Hebrew  scribe,  was  a  friend  and  companion 
of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  whom  he  served  as  amanuensis. 
Shortly  after  586  B.  C.  he  accompanied  Jeremiah  to  Egypt. 
His  subsequent  history  is  unknown.  The  book  of  Baruch, 
which  the  Catholics  admit  into  the  canon  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, is  considered  apocryphal  by  Protestants  and  Jews. 
It  is  not  without  literary  merit.  In  what  language  or  by 
what  hand  it  was  first  written  is  unknown.  Its  sixth  chap- 
ter, the  so-called  "  epistle  of  Jeremiah,"  is  of  later,  though 
very  ancient,  date.  There  is  a  pseudepigraphic  "epistle 
of  Baruch  "  in  the  Syriac  language,  probably  a  monastic 
forgery,  and  certainly  worthless. 

Bar'wood,  or  Camwood,  a  red  dyewood  from  the 
western  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  the  wood  of  /lajiliia  nitidn, 
a  leguminous  tree.  Its  coloring  principle  is  slightly  solu- 
ble in  boiling  water,  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  alkaline 
solutions.  It  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  santolinc. 

Barycentric.     See  APPENDIX. 

Bary'ta,  or  Bary'tes  [Gr.  0apv>,  "  heavy,"  alluding 
to  "heavy  spar,"  its  sulphate],  (symbol  BaO),  the  oxide  of 
barium,  is  an  alkaline  earth  and  a  virulent  poison.  It  is 
an  ingredient  in  sulphate  of  baryta,  or  heavy  spar,  from 
which  it  is  obtained,  but  it  is  not  useful  for  any  purpose 
except  chemical  analysis.  A  solution  of  baric  hydrate  is 
used  by  the  chemist  as  the  best  test  of  the  presence  of 
carbonic  acid.  Sulphate  of  baryta,  or  heavy  spar,  is  a 
common  crystallized  mineral  which  is  mixed  with  white 
lead  and  used  as  a  pigment  under  the  name  of  permanent 
while.  Several  mixtures  of  sulphate  of  baryta  and  white 
lead  are  manufactured  and  are  known  in  commerce.  Venice 
white  contains  1  part  sulphate  of  baryta  and  1  part  while 
lead.  Hamburg  irhile  contains  2  parts  sulphate  of  baryta 
and  1  part  white  lead.  Dntch  white  contains  3  parts  sul- 
phate of  baryta  and  1  part  white  lead.  The  native  sul- 
phate of  baryta  was  employed  by  the  celebrated  potter 
Wedgwood  in  the  manufacture  of  jasper  ware  and  for  the 
formation  of  white  figures,  etc.  on  colored  jars  and  vessels. 
It  is  also  extensively  used  for  adulterating  white  lead  and 
for  giving  weight  to  paper.  Baryta  abounds  in  N.  C. 

Bar'ytone,  written  also  Baritone  [from  the  Gr. 
pupiis,  "heavy,"  and  rovm,  "tone"],  signifies  the  tone  of  a 
man's  voice/about  halfway  between  the  bass  and  tenor. 
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It  generally  extends  in  compact  from  I!  Hat  to  F,  and  occu- 
pies tlicsanie  po>itiou  as  the  mrzzo  toprano  o!'  the  female 
\oiec.  h>  (ire.-k  grammar,  worda  with  an  unaccented  final 
syllable  are  called  barytones. 

Basalt'  | I. at.  li'i-'il'tet},  a  rock  of  volcanic  formation, 
is  eon-idcrcd  a  variety  "I  trap  ruck,  and  ia  composed  of 
tel-par  and  aiigite  or  inn  nblcnde.  It  has  a  compact  tex- 
ture, a  dark -green,  dark-gray,  or  black  color,  and  a  cou- 
chnidul  fracture.  Tlio  must  remarkable  characteristic  of 
basalt  is  the  columimr  structure  which  ii  often  assumes. 
Tin-  columns  have  a  regular  pri.-matio  form,  which  appears 
to  In-  ilic  iv-ult  nt  M  irnilrni'v  or  effort  towarda  crystalliza- 
tion, but  in  inv  theorists  deny  that  it  ia  at  all  analogous  to 
ervstalh/ai  i'>n.  They  generally  have  five  or  aix  aides,  and 
iftm  divided  tran-vc  i-vly  by  joints  at  nearly  equal 
distances,  limiiliful  specimens  of  vertical  columns  of 
basalt  arc  fiiund  at  (lie  Hiatus'  Causeway  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  ami  rin-al's  Cave  in  the  Scottish  island  of  Stafl'a. 

Bas'com  (lli.Miv  liim.KMAN),  l).l).,  I, I. .11. .a  bishop 
of  the  Mcthodi.-t  Kpiscopal  Church  South,  waa  born  at 
Jl.incoek,  lichiware  co.,  \.  Y.,  May  27,  17U6.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  181.'!,  and  in  182.1  was  choaen  chap- 
lain to  Congress;  waa  president  of  Madison  College,  Pa. 
(|si!7  '.".I),  profe.-sor  "t  morals,  Augusta  College,  Ky.,  in 
1832,  and  in  I  ML'  president  of  Transylvania  University,  Ky. 
from  Is  111  to  l-i.iii  he  was  editor  of  the  "  Quarterly  Ke- 
view  "  tit'  his  Church.  In  1850  ho  was  made  a  bishop; 
died  Sept.  S,  ISjl).  In  one  of  hia  earlier  yeara  he  preached 
401)  times,  ami  received  a  salary  of  twelve  dollars  and  ten 
cents,  liishop  Bascorn  was  an  extremely  popular  speaker. 
His  sermons  arc  considered  to  have  been  very  brilliant  and 
powerful.  Mis  complete  writings  were  publiehed  in  1856. 

liascom  (Jons),  1.I..I)..  born  at  Genoa,  N.  Y.,  May  1, 
1827,  and  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1849,  studied 
law  and  theology,  the  latter  at  Andover  Seminary.  In 
1855  he  became  professor  of  rhetoric  in  Williams  College. 
Jle  lias  published  ••  Political  Economy "  (1861),  "Pathet- 
ics" (ii<(>2),  ••  Rhetoric"  (1865),  "  Elementa  of  Psychol- 

ogy"  (isii'.i),  "Sci c,  Philosophy,  and  Religion"  (1871), 

"the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  "  The  Philoaophy  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,"  and  other  work*.  In  1873  he  waa  ap- 
pointed president  of  Wisconsin  University. 

Base  [Lat.  hn'iln,  from  the  Or.  ftatrtt,  a  "  foundation  "], 
a  term  having  important  applications  in  architecture,  chem- 
istry, geometry,  heraldry,  and  music  (It.  &«MO).  Base  in 
general  signifies  the  bottom  of  anything  considered  aa  ita 
support,  as  the  base  of  a  mountain,  the  base  of  a  pillar. 

BASE,  in  architecture,  ia  the  lower  part  of  a  pillar — i.  e. 
the  part  between  the  lower  end  of  the  abaft  and  the  top  of 
the  pedestal.  The  Doric  column  had  no  base.  The  base  ia 
composed  of  two  parts — the  plinth,  which  is  a  flat,  square 
block  ;  and  the  m, milling,  which  ia  usually  circular  and 
rests  upon  the  plinth.  In  botany,  the  base  of  a  leaf  ia  the 
part  next  to  the  petiole.  The  base  of  a  fruit  is  the  part 
next  to  the  root,  or  the  end  to  which  the  stem,  peduncle, 
or  pedicel  is  attached.  The  stem-end  of  a  pear  is  called 
the  base,  although  it  is  smaller  and  usually  higher  in  posi- 
tion than  the  npe\. 

HASH,  in  chemistry,  is  a  compound  body,  generally  eon- 
aisting  of  a  metal  muled  with  oxygen.  For  example,  po- 
tassium (K)  combines  with  oxygen  (0),  and  thus  forma 
the  base  potash  (  K;O) ;  sodium  (Na)  and  oxygen,  the  ba«e 
soda  (  Na-jt)) ;  lead  ( I'b)  and  oxygen,  the  base  lead  monox- 
ide or  litharge  (PbO).  Every  oxygen  base  forms  salts 
with  oxygen  acids  to  form  oxy-aalta.  Thus,  the  base 
potash  (K-jO)  combines  with  sulphuric  acid  (SOs)  to 
make,  the  salt  sulphate  of  potash  (KjC^SOj);  potash 
with  nitric  acid  (NOs)  to  form  the  salt  nitrate  of  potash 
or  nil  re  (KaO,NOs).  Occasionally  sulphur  or  some  other 
element  replaces  the  oxygen  in  a  base.  Thus,  the  metal 
pota-sium  (K)  unites  with  sulphur  (S)  to  form  the  tnl- 
ptmr  base  sulphide  of  potassium  (K^S),  which  can  unite 
with  a  sulphur  acid  like  sulpharsenious  acid  or  orpiment 
(As2S:i)  to  make  thi' salt  sulphikracnite  of  potash  (KjS.AsjSj). 
The  metal  half  of  a  base  need  not  bo  a  simple  element, 
but  may  he  a  compound  body  which,  tor  the  time,  plays 
the  part  of  11  simple  substance.  Thus,  the  compound  ethyl 
(CiH,-,)  can  combine  with  oxygen  to  form  ordinary  ether 
(('ill, •' >  :  iiti'l  the  base  thus  produced  can,  in  it«  turn, 
combine  with  acids  to  form  salts.  In  the  new  chemistry, 
while  the  basic  properties  of  certain  oxides  arc  necessarily 
recogm/.cd.  :<  different  statement  is  made  in  regard  to  their 
relations  t"  acids.  Thus,  it  is  said  that,  1.  In  some  cases, 

oxides  form  salts  by  direct  i ibinalion  with  acids; 

as  when  vapor  of  sulphuric  anhydride  (SO:,|  is  passed  over 
red  hot  barium  oxide  (  r.a'M.  barium  sulphate  ( BaO.SOs  or 
lt:iSH,i  is  formed.  2.  Mostly,  however,  metallic  salts  an 
formed  by  the  substitution  of  a  metal  tor  hydrogen  in  the 
acid.  Thus,  nitric  acid,  or  hydrogen  nitrate  (IINO:1) 
+  potassium  hydrate  (KOII)  =  potassium  nitrate  (KNOj) 


r  water  (IliO).  In  geometry,  the  bww  of  a  solid  ia  the 
lowest  part,  or  the  ride  on  which  it  Maud.-,  as  the  buc  of  a 
cone  or  plane.  D  IT  C.  1  "IHM.IIH. 

BASE  (of  operations),  a  military  term  denoting,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  tine  of  operation*,  the  (uiually)  con- 
tiguous and  well-guarded  (by  our  own  or  allied  !••• 
region  upon  which  an  army  depends  for  ita  supply.  -.  rein. 
forccmcnts,  etc.,  to  which  it  lends  back  ita  sick  and 
wounded,  and  upon  which  it  (generally)  would  fall  back 
in  case  of  reverse  and  retreat.  Much  pedantry  i- 
pcndcd  upon  these  phrases  in  what  were  recognized  M 
standard  military  treatises.  The  tuential  thing  is.  that 
an  army  linve  a  baae,  though  it  may  temporarily  abandon 
one  to  acquire  another:  or  in  rare  cuaes  it  may  so  thor- 
oughly control  the  hostile  region  in  which  it  operates  M 
to  uae  t't  for  moat  of  the  purposes  of  a  baae. 

KKVISKII  BY  J.  tl.  ISAtiMitn.  f".  .s.  Army. 

B\SE,  in  heraldry,  ia  the  lower  portion  of  the  shield. 
There  is  a  dexter  base,  a  middle  baae,  and  a  ainiater  base. 

liasc,  in  music.     See  BASS, 

Ba'scdow  (JoiiAXN  ItKKXiiAitn),  originally  JOHAXK 
I'.KiniMi  liAssKHAi.  a  German  educational  reformer,  born 
at  Hamburg  Sept.  11,1  TL':;.  He  aimed  to  realize  Kousseau's 
ideas  of  education,  for  which  he  founded  at  Dessau,  in 
1774,  a  model  school  called  Philanthropin,  and  published 
a  school-book  entitled  "  Orbia  Pictua"  (1774),  which  was 
illustrated  with  100  copper-plate  engravings,  and  became 
very  popular.  His  influence  at  one  time  waa  very  great. 
He  .sought  to  render  science  and  learning  attractive  and 
interesting  by  pictures  and  natural  objects,  instead  of 
filling  the  memory  with  abstractions.  Died  July  25,  1790. 
(See  J.  C.  MKYKK,  "  Baaedow'a  Leben  und  Schriften,"  2 
vola.,  1792 ;  11.  KATHMAXX,  '•  Beitrage  «ur  Lebensgeachichte 
J.  B.  Baaedow'a,"  17B6.) 

Basedow'g  Disease,  called  also  Graves'  Disease 
and  Exophthalmic  («oitrc,  is  a  disease  more  common 
among  women  than  men,  and  characterized  by  prominent 
eyeballs,  slightly  enlarged  thyroid  gland,  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  and  generally  by  ana-mia.  Baaedow'a  disease 
frequently,  though  not  always,  ends  in  recovery.  Its  cause 
is  stated  by  Nicmeyer  to  be  probably  a  paralysis  of  the 
vase-motor  nerves.  It  is  best  treated  by  good  food,ehalyb- 
eates,  gentle  exercise,  and  hygienic  measures. 

Hasel'la,  a  genus  of  tropical  plants  of  the  order  Che- 
nopodiuecif.  The  Itair.lln  alba  and  rvlira  have  twining 
sterna,  and  are  commonly  used  as  potherbs  in  the  Ka-t 
Indies.  In  the  vicinity  of  Paris  they  are  raised  in  hot- 
beds, transplanted  to  borders,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for 
spinach.  The  Jiuiella  mbra  yields  a  rich  purple  dye. 

Bnse'ment,  in  architecture,  the  loweat  story  of  a  build- 
ing, ia  often  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  street,  and  ia  some- 
times entirely  subterranean. 

Ba'shan  [Heb.  \V3,  of  disputed  significance],  a  dis- 
trict in  Palestine  E.  of  the  Jordan,  most  of  it  high  table- 
land, extending  from  Mount  Ilcrmon  in  the  N.  to  Uilrad 
in  the  S.,  the  Yarmuk  (Hieromiix),  whicli  enters  the  Jor- 
dan juat  below  the  Se»  of  Galilee,  being  the  boundary  be- 
tween Baahan  and  Uilead.  At  the  time  of  the  Exodus  it 
waa  occupied  by  Amoritea  ("  Highlanders"),  whose  king, 
Og,  waa  slain  in  battle  with  the  Israelites,  his  people  over- 
powered, and  the  whole  territory  assigned  to  the  half-tribo 
of  Mauasseh.  After  the  Captivity,  Dashan  consisted  of 
four  provinces :  (1)  Golan  (modern  Jaulan) ;  (2)Argob,or 
Trachonitis  (modern  Lcjah):  (3)  Hauran  (name  un- 
changed); (4)  Batanaea  (modern  Bethanyeh).  Iturca 
(now  Jedur)  in  the  N.  W.  was  not  strictly  a  part  of 
Baaban,  though  taken  by  the  Israelites.  The  whole  dia- 
trict  waa,  and  still  ia,  exceedingly  fertile,  and  was  famous 
for  ita  oaks  and  its  cattle.  Remarkable  ruins  of  ancient 
cities  are  found  there.  (Sec  POBTKB'S  "  Damu'cus."  1 
WKTZSTKIX'S  "  Rciaebericht  Uber  Hauran  und  die  Tracb- 
onen,"  1860;  and  PoRTKiiV' Giant  Cities  of  Baahan,"  1865.) 

Bashaw'  [»  corruption  of  p&nha,  which  again  is  a  eon- 
traction  of  the  Persian  j>adaihaM.  a  "king"],  a  title  of 
honor  given  in  the  Turkish  dominiona  to  viceroys,  j.rov  in- 
cial  governors,  generals,  etc.  The  term  is  also  used  in  Eng- 
lish to  denote  a  domineering,  proud,  or  tyrannical  man. 

Bash'i,  a  township  of  Clarke  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  840. 

Ba'shi-Razooks',  the  name  of  certain  irregular 
troopers  in  the  service  of  the  Turkish  sultan.  They  are 
mostly  Asiatics,  and  are  wild,  turbulent  men,  much  ail- 
dieted  to  plundering.  They  fought  against  the  Russians 
in  the  Crimean  war  (1854-55). 

Hn>h'kirs,  the  name  of  a  nomadic  race  who  inhabit 
the  Russian  government  of  Orenburg.  In  religion  they 
are  Mohammedans. 

Ka'sil  (  Or'i'wMw),  a  genus  of  herbs  and  shrubs  of  tho 
natural  order  Labiatae.  They  are  natives  of  tropical  or 
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other  warm  regions,  and  generally  have  an  aromatic  smell 
and  taste.  The  Oeimum  bimilicum  (sweet  basil)  is  an  annual 
plant,  11  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  is  cultivated  in  Eu- 
rope, where  it  is  used  to  season  food.  The  Ocimuni  mini- 
mum, or  bush  basil,  another  East  Indian  plant,  is  culti- 
vated for  the  same  use.  The  O<-i,nnnt  Qcunp«9clwuHM  is  a 
native  of  Florida  and  of  tropical  America.  Basil  is  also  a 
common  name  lor  /'i/>'tHintti<:iitutti,tL  North  American  genus 
with  numerous  species,  all  erect,  rigid  herbs;  also  of  the 
Calatiiiiiilin  r/itio/natiiiiit  of  Europe  and  North  America,  and 
other  labiate  herbs. 

Ba'sil,  or  Basil'ins  [Gr.  B<uriA<io<  or  Bao-i'Aiot],  SAINT, 
surnamed  THE  GHKAT.  an  eminent  Greek  Father  of  the 
Church,  was  born  at  Caesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  about  329 

A.  D.     Ho  was  older  by  about  two  years  than  his  brother, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa.  and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Gregory 
Na/ianzen.    From  351  to  355  he  was  a  student  at  Athens. 
Then  he  travelled  extensively.     Then  he  spent  some  seven 
years  in  monastic  retirement  in   Pontus.     In  370  he  suc- 
ceeded Eusebius  us  bishop  of  Caesarea,  and  he  died  Jan.  1, 
379,  worn  out  by  bis  ascetic  habits.    His  works  (in  3  vols., 
liarnicr's  ed.,  1721-30)  consist  of  treatises,  homilies,  and 
letters,     lie  excelled  as  a  letter-writer.     He  was  the  author 
of  monastic  rules  and  of  a  liturgy  which  still  bears  his  name, 
and  which  is  still  used  in  the  Russian  Church.     (See  G. 
HERMANT,    "Vie   de   Saint   Basile,"  1674;  J.  E.  FEISSKII, 
'•Dissertatio  de  Vita  Basilii  Magni,"1828;  KLOSE,  "  Ba- 

silius  der  Grosse  nach  seiucm  Lebeu,"  1835.) 

Basil  I.  [Lat.  nn»iHiin],  surnamed  THE  MACEDONIAN, 
emperor  of  the  East,  was  born  in  Macedonia  in  820  A.  D. 
His  origin  was  obscure.  He  gained  the  favor  of  the  em- 
peror Michael  III.,  who  appointed  Basil  his  own  colleague 
in  the  empire  in  866.  After  Michael  was  assassinated  in 
867,  Basil  became  emperor.  He  obtained  Asia  Minor  by 
conquest  from  the  Saracens,  whom  he  also  drove  out  of 
Italy.  He  was  an  able  ruler.  He  died  in  886  A.  D.,  and 
left  the  throne  to  his  son,  Leo  VI.  (See  LE  BEAT,  "  llis- 
toire  du  Bas  -Empire;"  G.  ISIPACCIANTI,  "  Basilio  il  Mace- 
done,"  2  vols.,  1809.) 

Basil  II.,  emperor  of  the  East,  a  son  of  Romanus  II., 
was  born  in  958  A.  D.  He  began  to  reign,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Constantine,  in  975.  He  was  an  able 
commander,  and  waged  war  with  success  against  the  calif 
of  Bagdad  and  the  Bulgarians.  He  completed  the  conquest 
of  Bulgaria  in  1018.  Died  in  1025. 

Basile'an  Man'uscript  [Lat.fVrfw  7Jo»i7cn'«i«,  from 
Ilnxi/r'a,  the  Lat.  name  of  Bale],  the  name  of  two  very  val- 
uable manuscripts  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  now  in  the 
library  of  Bale:  1.  A  nearly  complete  uncial  copy  of  the 
Gospels.  It  is  believed  to  belong  to  the  eighth  century, 
and  to  have  been  written  at  Constantinople.  2.  A  beautiful 
cursive  manuscript  of  the  whole  New  Testament  except  the 
Apocalypse.  It  dates  from  the  tenth  century. 

Basil'ian  Man'uscript  (Co'de-x  Basilia'nus),  an  im- 
portant uncial  manuscript  of  the  Apocalypse,  now  in  the 
Vatican  library.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  Basilian  mon- 
astery at  Rome,  to  which  it  once  belonged.  It  is  referred 
to  the  eighth  century. 

Basil'ian  Monks,  or  Monks  of  St.  Basil,  a  re- 
ligious monastic  order  founded  by  Saint  Basil  the  Great  in 
363  A.  D.  Ho  composed  a  system  of  monastic  discipline 
which  was  approved  by  the  pope,  and  was  practised  by 
great  numbers  of  monks  both  in  the  churches  of  the  East 
and  the  Latin  or  Western  Church.  Spain,  Italy,  Asia 
Minor,  and  many  other  countries  contain  monasteries  of  this 
order  at  the  present  time.  Those  of  Italy  arc  chiefly  of 
the  Greek  rite,  and  those  of  Spain,  etc.  of  the  Latin  rite. 
In  Asia  Minor  the  United  Melchite  Greeks  have  many  Ba- 
silian monks.  There  are  convents  of  Basilians  in  Toronto 
and  Sandwich,  Canada.  The  monks  of  the  Russo-Greek 
Church  nearly  all  follow  the  rule  of  Saint  Basil,  variously 
modified,  even  the  so-called  monks  of  Saint  Anthony  fol- 
lowing what  is  substantially  the  Basilian  rule.  The  Arme- 
nian Church  has  also  an  order  of  Basilian  monks. 

Basil'ica  [Gr.  0acriAi>c>j,  the  fern,  of  j3a0-tAtKo<,  "royal," 
from  0<wiA<-uv,  a  "king;"  i.  e.  a  "royal  hall''],  a  name 
given  by  the  ancient  G  reeks  and  Romans  to  a  public  hall 
or  court-house  in  which  princes  and  magistrates  adminis- 
tered justice.  Among  the  Romans  it  attained  the  greatest 
importance,  and  became,  besides  a  court  of  justice,  a  mar- 
ket-place and  exchange.  The  first  basilica  mentioned  in 
Roman  history  was  the  Basilica  Porcia,  built  about  182 

B.  C.     Great  numbers  were  subsequently  erected  in  Rome, 
and  each  provincial  town  had  its  basilica,  which  was  usually 
adjacent  to  the  forum.     The  most  ancient  basilicas  were 
open  to  the  external  air,  and  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of 
columns,  for  which  an  external  wall  was  afterwards  substi- 
tuted.    After  the  reign  of  Constantino  I.  some  basilicas 
were  converted  into  Christian  churches.    The  term  basilica 


is  still  applied  to  the  five  great  patriarchal  churches  in 
Rome  and  to  several  smaller  ones. 

Basilica,  a  code  of  laws,  tbo  compilation  of  which  was 
commenced  by  Basil  I.,  emperor  of  the  East  (867-886  A.D. ), 
and  completed  by  his  son  Leo.  It  is  considered  valuable 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  Roman  cofjfiiH  juri*.  but  a  por- 
tion of  it  is  lost.  The  "  Basilica  "  was  published  by  Heim- 
bach  (5  vols.,  1833-50). 

Basilica'ta  (the  ancient  Lncn'nin),  a  province  of  Italy, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Capitanata,  on  the  N.  E.  and  E.  by 
Bari  and  Otranto,  on  the  S.  E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  on 
the  S.  by  Calabria  Citra,  and  on  the  W.  by  Principato  Ul- 
tra and  Citra.  Area,  4122  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
the  Brandano  and  Basiento.  The  surface  is  mountainous. 
It  contains  a  large  fertile  plain  next  to  the  Gulf  of  Ta- 
ranto. Wine,  grain,  tobacco,  and  hemp  are  the  staple  prod- 
ucts. Capital,  Potenza.  Pop.  in  18(52,  492,959. 

Basil'icon  Do'ron  ("royal  gift"),  two  Greek  words 
composing  the  title  of  a  work  which  James  I.  of  England 
wrote  for  the  instruction  of  his  son  Henry  (1509).  It  is 
interesting  chiefly  as  a  literary  curiosity. 

Basil'icon  Oint'mcnt, sometimes  written  Basil'i- 
cum  [from  the  Gr.  /facriAijcd?,  "  royal,"  so  named  on  account 
of  its  great  virtues],  the  Ca-a'tntn  rew/'mr  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeias, is  composed  of  five  parts  of  resin,  eight  of  lard, 
and  two  of  yellow  wax.  It  is  much  used  as  a  stimulating 
application  to  ulcers,  burns,  etc. 

Basili'des  [Gr.  B<uriA«'8>ic],  a  Gnostic  and  founder  of 
a  sect  called  liasilidians,  lived  in  Egypt  in  the  reigns  of 
Trajan  and  Hadrian,  about  100-140  A.  D.  The  events  of 
his  life  are  not  known.  Like  Zoroaster,  he  taught  the  ex- 
istence of  two  independent  creative  principles  or  powers — 
Good,  or  Light,  and  Evil,  or  Darkness. 

Basilis'cus  [Gr.  BaenAicntos],  emperor  of  the  East,  was 
a  brother  of  Verina,  the  wife  of  Leo  I.  In  468  A.  D.  ho 
commanded  a  large  armament  which  Leo  sent  against  Gen- 
seric  the  Vandal,  by  whom  he  was  totally  defeated.  He 
usurped  the  throne  in  474,  but  was  defeated  and  deposed 
by  Zeno  in  476.  Died  in  477  A.  D.  (See  GIBBON,  ••  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.") 

Bas'ilisk  [Lat.  baiilli'ctu  ;  Gr. /3ocriAi<r«o5,  the  diminu- 
tive of  3acriAevs,  a  "king,"  so  called  because  the  protuber- 
ance on  its  head  was  thought  to  resemble  a  crown j,  a  genus 
of  saurian  reptiles  of  thp 
family  Iguanidie,  sub-or- 
der Pachyglossie,  natives 
of  the   tropical    parts    of 
America.    They  arc  cha- 
racterized by  a  thin  tri- 
angular fold  of  skin  rising 
from  the  occiput  and  in- 
clined   backward.      They 
also  have  an  elevated  crest 
Basilisk.  aiong  (he  back  and  tail, 

capable  of  being  erected  or  depressed  at  pleasure.  They 
are  well  adapted  for  swimming  and  for  climbing  trees,  and 
are  innocuous  and  inoffensive  animals.  The  tail  is  much 
longer  than  the  body.  The  Uaailiftcn*  mitrotw  (or  Aiiiiri- 
cnnut)  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  inches  long,  including 
the  tail.  The  term  basilisk  was  also  applied  to  a  fabulous 
monster  by  ancient  and  mediaeval  writers,  who  supposed 
that  it  had  the  form  of  a  snake  or  lizard,  that  it  infested 
the  deserts  of  Africa,  and  that  it  was  hatched  by  a  toad  or 
serpent  from  an  egg  laid  by  a  cock.  According  to  pop- 
ular opinion,  its  breath  poisoned  the  air  and  burned  up 
vegetation,  and  the  glance  of  its  eye  was  fatal  to  men  and 
other  animals.  It  was  sometimes  called  cockatrice  and 
the  king  of  dragons.  The  only  creature  who  could  face  the 
basilisk  and  live  was  believed  to  be  the  cock  :  and  travel- 
lers were  advised  to  carry  loud-crowing  cocks  wilh  them, 
for  the  basilisk  was  believed  to  stand  in  great  dread  of  his 
near  relative,  the  cock,  and  the  crowing  of  the  cock  was 
considered  the  only  means  of  driving  him  away. 

Ba'sin  [Fr.  bamiu],in  geography,  is  a  great  natural  de- 
pression or  concavity  on  the  earth's  surface,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  stratification.    The  basin  of  a  river  is  the  whole 
j  tract  of  land  drained  by  that  river  and  its  tributaries.    The 
basin  of  the  Mississippi,  for  example,  is  coextensive  with 
j  all  the  country  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Ap- 
j  palachian  chain.   The  area  of  this  is  estimated  at  1,244,000 
square  miles.     The  basin  of  a  lake  includes,  besides  the 
space  occupied  by  the  lake,  the  land  drained  by  the  rivers 
that  flow  into  it.     The  highest  line  between  two  basins  is 
I  the  watershed,  or  line  of  separation  between  the  waters. 

BASIN,  in  geology,  is  applied  to  depressions  in  the  strata 
in  which  beds  of  a  later  ago  have  been  deposited.  Thus, 
the  site  of  the  city  of  London,  called  the  London  basin, 
consisting  of  tertiary  sands  and  clays,  occupies  a  hollow  in 
the  chalk,  which  is  bounded  by  the  North  Downs  on  the  S. 
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mi. I  by  the  chalk-hills  of  Berks,  Wilts,  nnd  Bucks  on  the  X. 

'I'll.'  IITIII  is  also  applied  t»  synelin.il  depressions  of  strata, 
r-|n niilly  in  the  coal-tields.  • 

Ba'singStoke,  !l  town  of  F.n:.'lan.l.  in  llamp 
tin-  South  western  Kailwin.  ll'i  null--  \V.  S.  \V.  o!'  London. 
It  has  OODlidvrabll mmeree  in  "-rain,  mult.  r'i:il,  unil  tim- 
ber, facilitated  by  tli'-  I  o  n  _•  '  •!-. e  I  'anal.  Ili-n-  i-  a  church 
l.iiilt  :il  tin'  time  of  Henry  VIII.  Ba.-ing-tnkc  has  been 
a  linirkel-tiinn  D  < 'oni|Ucy|,  anil  was 

imeieiitlv  of  more  importance  than  at  present.     I1..],,  in 
1*71.  .•...:  I. 

llns'kerville  (.Imixi.  u  celebrated  English  printer  and 
letter founder,  horn  in  Worcestershire  in  ITnil.  He  made 
L'pat  impr  >\  cnicnt-  in  typography.  From  h'upi- 
editions  highly  pri/.ed  of  Virgil  il7.">t'o.  Mihon,  and  the 
N'ew  Testament  (1 7""' i.  besides  many  other  beautifully 
printed  work.",  hied  .Ian.  s,  1775. 

Hn-'kct  [Liit.  ••fir'liin  or  /;»'.•»»;  Welsh,  lintijnir,!,"  a 
wcaiing  cif  -plintcrs"].  a-  vessel  made  of  willows,  twigs, 
or  splints  interwoven,  lia-ket-  have  I,, -en  in  use  from  very 
viirly  ages.  The  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt  abound  in 
re]ire-ental  inns  nf  ha-kets.  They  are  fre.|iiently  mcntion- 
ed  in  the  Bible.  'I'he  nneient,  Britons  were  remarkably 
expert  in  the  manufacture  of  baskets,  which  were  much 

ri/ed   by    the   Romans   for  their   neiitness   nnd   elegance. 

'he  process  of  basket-making  is  very  simple,  and  appears 
to  bo  well  known  among  tin-  rudest  peoples — even  among 
tin-  aborigines  of  \'an  hienien'-  Land — and  manv 
tribes  <>f  American  Indians  display  great  skill  and 
in  making  and  ornamenting  them.  Willow, 
onk,  and  ash  are  chiefly  made  use  of  in  the  manufac- 
ture nf  baskets.  In  several  parts  of  England  nnd 
Scotland  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  willow,  and  the  returns  yielded  arc  very  satisfac- 
tory. In  the  I'.S.  the  rattan,  onk,  willow,  and  black 
a-h  are  employed  e \ten-i vely.  The  Chinese  export 
great  numbers  of  beautiful  baskets  made  of  finely 
split  bamboo. 

Ita-naur  de  Bcauval  (J.vrgrKs),  an  eminent 
French    scholar    ami    theologian,    horn    at   Rouen   in 
lli.'i.'t.      In   1(1711  hi;  became  a   Protestant   minister  at 
Huueu,  whence  he  emigrated  to  Holland  in  1685.    Ho 
\vas  appointed  pastor  of  a  church  at  The  Hnguc  in  1709. 
Among  his  works  are  "  The  Holy  Communion,  or  a  Trca- 
tl»e  on  the  \ccc-sit\  and  Means  of  Communing  Worthily  " 

1888),  a   ••  lli-iory' of  tin-  rhnreh"  C!  vols..  11199),  and  a 
"  History  of  the  jen-s   from  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Present 
('..  vols..  1706).    Died  Deo.  22, 1722.    (See  NicSROX, 
"  M.'-mnires.") 

Basque  Provinces  [>Sp.    Vanonga'dai],  a  part  of 

n.  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  comprises 
th>-  tour  prnv  inees,  Navarre,  Biscay,  (luipuzcoa,  and  Alavu. 
These  eoineided  with  the  ancient  Ctintabriti.  Area,  6827 
square  miles.  Pop.  iii  I*"",  778,229.  The  surface  is  moun- 
tainous and  presents  much  picturesque  scenery.  The  tops 
of  the  hills  are  mostly  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  chest- 
nut, beech,  etc.  Among  the  mineral  resources  are  copper, 
tin,  iron,  marble,  and  porphyry.  The  chief  towns  arc  Bil- 
Inio.  Tolosa,  and  Vittoria.  The  Basques  are  celebrated 
for  their  bravery,  vivacity,  and  love  of  independence.  They 
speak  a  peculiar  language,  whose  relation  to  other  tongues 
i.-  -till  in  i|iiestinn.  Some  have  found  a  relationship,  real 
or  fancied,  to  the  Tartar  and  Ugrian  tongues  ;  others  find  a 
slight  resemblance  to  the  Coptic.  It  is  called  Euncnra  by 
the  Basques,  who  call  their  country  Knucnleria.  They  have 
n.ver  been  subdued,  and  retain  a  separate  constitution, 
which  secures  to  them  political  privileges  not  enjoyed  by 
the  other  Spanish  subjects.  The  origin  of  the  Basques  is 
doubtful.  W.  von  Humboldt  considered  them  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Iberi.  Others  have  conjectured  that  they 
are  descendants  of  the  pre-historio  races  of  Europe.  The 
total  number  of  Basques  in  l-'raie-e  and  Spain  is  estimated 
at  about  7S.">,IMM>.  i  See  Fniin's  "Handbook  of  Spain;" 
KAIIL  WII.IIKI.M  VON  llrMuouiT.  ••  Researches  on  the  Ab- 
origines of  Spain  by  means  of  the  Masque  Language," 
\*'1\;  and  F.  MiriiKi..  "  Le  Pays  Basque,  sa  Population, 
sa  Languc,  etc.,"  1SJ7.) 

Bas-Reliof  [It.  /,..»«o-,-i7,.r,,.  ,'.  f.  ''low  relief"],  in 
sculpture-,  ii  term  applied  to  figures  which  do  not  project  or 
stand  out  fur  from  the  ground  or  jdanc  on  which  they  are 
formed.  It  is  distinguished  from  haul-relief  ulto-rilievo), 
in  which  the  tignre^  stand  sometime-  almost  entirely  free 
from  the  ground.  As-yrian  nnd  K^vptian  bas-reliefs  were 
colored.  Phidias  in  the  Parthenon  brought  this  style  to  a 
high  degree  of  art.  Helief  was  much  cultivated  by  the 

Middle  A^'e  senlptorS. 

Bas-Rhin  ("  Lower  Rhine"),  a  former  department  of 

France,  in  the  northern  part  .if  Al?i\cc,  which  was  annexed 
to  Germany  in  1S7I.     (Set  BUAM.) 


Bass,  or  Bane  [from  the  It.  4«.'«o,  "  low  "],  in  music. 

is  the  deep,-- 1    or  i  f,,   hiinuonv   tb.. 

basa  is  tin-  in..-t  important  part  in  inline laming  more 

ntly  the  fundamental  n s  ,,|  tl hords.  \>  bib 

ned  that  iinjiorlan*  and  <  '  -ailed 

"organ- point."    The  term  i-  also  applied  lo  the    : 

gravest  ijuality  of  the  human  MM.-,-,  tl .f  o{ 

Hhi.-b  i-  from  Ii  or  F  below  the  bass  staff  to  |i 

it.       The    hlli,*    \o|,-e    i-    m- 

Bass  [from  the  Anglo-Saxon   lani ;    llnnisb  and  Ger. 

4<i«Mhe  ••  inner  bark  "  of  a  tree,  especially  the  i 
or  BnsxU'ood,  is  the    \m.  < 

•  •ailed  l.indrii  or  Lime  TriT. 

eommon  in  the  I  .  S..  has  serrate  leaves,  which 
or  le-s  h.-arl  -hap.-d.  and  bears  a  woody  gb.hnl 
celled  and  on two  -ceded.  Tie 

not  of  iniieh  value  for  fuel.    If  irria^'c  building. 

Several  -pecic-of  7V//. i  arc  found  in  the  I 
the  Tilin  fi' i-fi/Jii/l/'i.  or  nbite  liasdwood,  i«  found  in  the 
\\.-t  and  South,  and   sometimes    grou-  to  an  in 
and  height.    The  flowers  of  the  ba-sMood  abound  in  honey 
of  excellent  quality,  and  are  .  ht  by  l>ees.     'I  i., 

Kuropean   linden  (  Tilin  r'ur»inrn)  is  planted  ns  an  orna- 
!  tr.-e  in  many  cities  of   Europe  and  the   I.  S.      This 
\  iel.ls  the  bark  whi!-!]  is  iinidc  into  Russia  matting. 
m  v  and   Ii 
Bass,  the  name  of  many  species  of  fish  of  various 


European  Bass. 

genera,  but  appropriately  belonging  to  the  genus  Labrax, 
of  the  perch  family,  and  other  closely  allied  genera. 
The  typical  species  is  a  European  sen-fish,  which  is  prized 
as  food  ( Labrax  Inpiu).  It  ascends  streams,  and  bos  be- 
come landlocked  in  fresh  water  without  injury.  The  striped 
bass  of  the  U.  6.  (Labnuc  linralni),  often  called  rock-fish, 
affords  a  valuable  supply  of  food.  It  ascends  rivers,  and 
is  caught  in  both  salt  and  fresh  water.  The  white  bass  or 
perch  of  the  great  lakes  (Labrtuc  alliidut),  the  ruddy  bass 
(  Lnhrfuc  ritfita)  of  the  coast,  the  white  perch  (Learns  jml~ 
I i-l u*),  the  little  black  boss  (Lair ax  nigriciitu'),  the  spotted 
bass  of  the  St.  Lawrence  (Orytlet  notatiu),  the  Grynlrt  mul- 
tilitteatH*  of  Western  lakes,  the  (iryttti  chrynotu  of  the  lake*, 
the  Grytlei  nigricani  (the  black  bass  of  the  West),  the  Ceo- 
trarchut  kejcacantktu,  or  grass  bass,  the  Centrarrhut  atxeta, 
or  rook  bass  of  New  York  State  and  the  West,  are  the  best 
known  of  the  very  numerous  American  fishes  of  the  true 
bass  family,  most  of  which  are  of  great  value  M  food.  The 
stone  bass  (  Pnlyprian  rernium)  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  black 
sea-bass  ( Centroprittit  nigrlcaut)  of  our  Eastern  coast  are 
both  highly  prized.  The  so-called  Otsego  bass  (<'i>rry<,uu> 
Otteyo)  is  a  fine  fish  of  the  salmon  family.  The  "bass" 
of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  a  the  red-fish  (Corrina  Mtllala),  m 
valuable  sea-fish. 

Bass  ( EnwABn),  D.  D.,  the  first  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop  of  Massachusetts,  was  born  at  Dorchester,  Mass., 
Nov.  •>:',.  1726,  and  graduated  nt  Harvard  in  1744.  He  was 
ordained  in  England  in  1752  by  Bishop  Sherlock.  He  was 
rated  bishop  of  Massachusetts  May  7,  17»7,  and  his 
episcopal  authority  was  afterwards  extended  over  Rhode 
Island  and  Xew  Hampshire.  Died  Sept.  10,  1803. 

Ilnssa'no,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Venice,  on  the  river  Brenta,  19  niib-s  N.  K.  of  Vioenia. 
It  stands  on  an  eminence  near  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  in  a 
country  which  produces  excellent  wine  and  fruits.  It  is 
well  built,  has  many  churches  and  several  fine  palaces,  also 
a  theatre,  a  picture-gallery,  a  botanic  garden,  and  the  cele- 
brated old  printing  establishment  of  Remondini.  Bona- 
p-irte  here  defeated  the  Austrian  general  Wurmser,  Sept 
8,  1796.  Pop.  in  1*..7.  II. --'7. 

Bassano  (or  DA  PO*TE,  GIACOHO),  a  Venetian  painter, 
born  in  1510,  was  the  pupil  of  lioaifaiio  Venetiano,  and 
painted  at  Venice  and  Bassano.     He  excelled  in  the  rcpre- 
ion  of  familiar  scenes  and  natural  objects.     His  col- 
1.  and  his  works  are  marked  by  a  bold  natu- 
ralistic tendency,  and  have  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
modern  genre-painting.     Died  Feb.  19,1592. 
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llas'suris  [Gr.  Pao/rapit,  a  "fox"],  a  genus  of  North 
American  ISassarida*,  representing  the  true  civets  of  the 


The  King-tailed  Bassaris. 


Old  World.  The  Bastarii  astutn,  known  as  civet-eat  or 
cacomixtle,  and  also  very  incorrectly  called  the  raccoon,  is 
found  in  Mexico,  Texas,  California,  etc.  These  animals 
are  about  the  size  of  a  common  cat,  and  very  playful  and 
easily  tamed.  When  wild  they  live  in  trees.  They  catch 
rats,  mice,  and  birds.  The  tail  is  bushy,  and  marked  with 
rings  like  that  of  the  raccoon. 

Bassein',  a  city  of  British  Burmah,  on  an  arm  of  the 
Irrawaddy,  which  joins  the  Bay  of  Bengal  S.  of  Cape  Ne- 
grais.  It  is  90  miles  from  the  sea,  and  large  ships  ascend 
to  the  city.  Much  rice  is  exported  hence.  Pop.  20,000. 

Basses- Alpes  (i.  e.  "Lower  Alps"),  a  department  in 
the  S.  E.  part  of  France,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Hautes- 
Alpes,  on  the  E.  by  Italy  and  Alpes-Maritimes,  on  the  S. 
by  Var,  and  on  the  W.  by  Vaucluse.  Area,  2685  square 
miles.  The  surface  is  mostly  mountainous,  with  some  fer- 
tile valleys.  It  is  drained  by  the  river  Durance.  Pop.  in 
1872,  139,332.  Capital,  Digne. 

Basses-Pyrenees  (f.  e.  "Lower  Pyrenees"),  a  fron- 
tier department  of  France,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Landcs, 
on  the  E.  by  Hautes-Pyr<>n6es,  on  the  S.  by  Spain,  on  the 
W.  by  the  Atlantic.  Area,  2945  square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  river  Gavc-de-Pau,  an  affluent  of  the  Adour, 
which  forms  its  N.  W.  boundary.  The  surface  is  partly 
mountainous ;  the  soil  of  the  lowlands  is  fertile.  Copper, 
iron,  and  marble  are  found  here.  The  chief  towns  are 
Bayonne  and  Pau.  Pop.  in  1872,  476,701. 

Basse-Terre  (i.  e.  "low  land"),  a  seaport,  capital  of 
the  French  island  of  Guadeloupe,  on  the  S.  W.  coast;  lat. 
15°  57'  N.,  Ion.  61°  44'  W.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  bishop, 
and  has  a  botanic  garden.  It  has  no  harbor.  Pop.  9480. 

Basse-Terre,  a  town  of  the  British  West  Indies,  cap- 
ital of  St.  Christopher  (or  St.  Kitts),  on  the  W.  coast.  It 
has  a  harbor  and  an  active  trade.  Pop.  about  6500. 

Bas'sett  (RICHARD),  a  statesman  of  Delaware,  was  a 
member  of  Congress  in  1787,  and  of  the  convention  of  the 
same  year  which  framed  the  U.  S.  Constitution.  He  was 
U.  S.  Senator  (1789-93),  governor  of  the  State  (1798-1801), 
and  U.  S.  district  judge  (1801-02).  He  was  the  father-in- 
law  of  Hon.  Jarncs  A.  Bayard.  Died  in  Sept.,  1815. 

Bas'sct  Horn  [It.  cor'no  di  basiet'lo],  the  richest  and 
softest  of  all  wind  instruments,  was  invented  in  Passau  in 
1770,  and  afterwards  improved.  It  is  similar  to  a  clarionet 
in  tone  and  fingering,  and  its  compass  is  two  and  a  half 
octaves. 

Uas'sia,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Sapotacea?, 
comprises  several  species  of  trees,  natives  of  tropical  or 
sub-tropical  countries.  It  produces  flowers  remarkable  for 
their  fleshy  corolla,  and  a  pulpy  fruit  enclosing  three  or 
four  seeds,  which  contain  an  abundance  of  oil  or  butyra- 
ceoua  fat,  which  is  used  as  food  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  fiagsia  lattfolia,  an  East  Indian  tree  called  madhuca 
or  mahowa,  is  valuable  for  timber,  and  bears  set-da  from 
which  oil  is  obtained.  The  Galam  butter 
or  Shea  butter,  an  important  article  of 
commerce  in  Central  Africa,  which  is  pro- 
cured from  the  seeds  of  Mania  I'arkii,  is 
more  solid  and  more  palatable  than  the 
butter  of  cow's  milk.  It  is  asserted  that 
it  will  keep  for  a  year  without  salt. 

Bassi'ni  (CARLO),  born  in  Cuneo, 
Italy,  in  1812,  became  celebrated  as  a  vio- 
linist, musical  director,  and  composer. 
He  was  long  a  successful  music-teacher 
in  New  York.  He  published  the  "Art  of 
Singing"  (1857),  "Melodic  Exercises" 
(1805),  "Method  for  the  Tenor"  (1866), 
"Method  for  the  Barytone"  (1868),  and 
other  valuable  works.  'Died  Nov.  26, 1870. 
Bassompierre,  de  (FRANCOIS), 
BARON,  a  French  general,  born  at  Har- 
nel,  in  Lerraine,  1679.  He  was  an  ac- 
complished courtier,  greatly  addicted  to 
intrigues,  and  gained  the  favor  of  Louis 
XIII.,  who  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
marshal  of  France  in  1C22,  and  sent  him 
on  embassies  to  Spain  and  England.  He 
fought  against  the  Huguenots  at  La  Ro- 
chelle.  Having  offended  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, he  was  confined  in  the  Bastile  about 
twelve  years  (1631-42).  He  died  Oct.  12, 
1646,  leaving  interesting  "M6moires"  (2 
vols.,  1665),  which  were  written  in  the 
Bastile,  and  are  commended  as  attractive 
in  style.  (Sec  PUYMAIGRE,  "  Vie  de  Bas- 
sompterre,"  1848.) 

Bassoon'  [Fr.  bastion;  It.faynt'to],  a 
wind  instrument  which  consists  of  a  per- 
forated tube  of  wood  in  several  pieces, 
which  are  fastened  together,  so  as  to  bring  the  holes  and 
keys  within  the  reach  of  the  fingers.  At  the  end  is  at- 
tached a  small  tapering,  crooked  brass  tube,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  which  is  placed  a  reed  to  produce  the  tone.  It 
has  a  compass  of  three  octaves,  from  double  B  flat  to  B  flat 
in  alt. 

Bas'sora,  Bas'sorah,  Bas'ra,  or  Bus'sorah,  a 
city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Irak-Arabi,  on 
the  Euphrates  (here  called  Shat-el-Arab),  70  miles  from 
its  mouth.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  nearly  eight 
miles  in  circuit,  which  encloses  gardens,  rice-fields,  and 
groves  of  the  date-palm.  The  houses  are  mean  and  the 
place  is  unhealthy.  About  half  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Arabs.  Bassora  has  an  extensive  trade,  being  an  entrepot 
for  the  exchange  of  the  productions  of  Turkey  and  Persia 
for  the  commodities  of  India.  The  river  is  navigable  to 
this  point  for  ships  of  500  tons.  Among  the  exports  are 
horses,  dates,  raw  silk,  and  precious  metals.  Bassora  was 
founded  by  the  calif  Omar  about  636  A.  D.,  and  was  once 
a  rich  and  populous  city.  Pop.  about  4000. 

Bassora  Gum,  a  whitish  or  yellowish  opaque  sub- 
stance resembling  gutn-arabic,  but  differing  from  it  by 
being  mostly  insoluble  in  water, 

Basso-Kilievo.     See  BAS-RELIEF. 

Bass  River,  a  township  of  Burlington  co.,  N.  J. 
Pop.  807. 

Bass's  Strait  separates  Australia  from  Tasmania,  and 
is  about  140  miles  wide.  It  was  first  explored  by  George 
Bass  in  1798.  The  navigation  of  this  strait  is  obstructed 
by  small  islands  and  coral  reefs. 

Bast,  or  Bass  [Lat.  liber  or  endopUa'mt],  the  fibrous 
inner  bark  of  exogenous  plants,  consists  mostly  of  sup- 
vessels  or  laticifcrous  vessels.  It  is  most  conspicuous  in 
exogenous  trees  as  the  substance  interposed  between  the 
true  bark  and  the  wood.  It  is  sometimes  valuable  for 
medicinal  purposes,  and  is  often  used  in  the  fabrication  of 
cloths,  ropes,  mats,  sacks,  etc.  The  Russians  apply  the 
name  bast  especially  to  the  inner  bark  of  the  linden  tree 
( Tilia  Enropiea),  which  is  extensively  used  for  making 
ropes,  mats,  and  shoes.  The  trees  arc  cut  down  in  spring 
when  the  sap  abounds.  This  matting  is  extensively  im- 
ported, and  used  in  packing  furniture  and  other  articles, 
covering  tender  plants  in  gardens,  etc. 

Bas'tard  [Old  Fr.],  in  law.  a  person  born  of  parents 
not  married  to  each  other.  It  includes  several  distinct  cases, 
as  where  the  mother  is  unmarried,  or  she  is_a  married  wo- 
man, or  where  she  was  married  at  the  time  of  conception, 
but  not  married  at  the  time  of  birth — e.  y.,  being  then  di- 
vorced from  the  bonds  of  matrimony  or  a  widow.  By  the 
rules  of  the  common  law  the  fact  of  the  marriage  of  the 
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p..renls  at  the  time  of  birth  it  the  test  of  legitimacy,  even 
though  such  marriage  may  havr  immediately  preceded  the 
birth,  liy  the  civil  or  Roman  law,  inti<n»arriagc  after  birth 
has  11  retroactive  died ,  an.l  makes  the  child  legitimate. 
This  rule  prevails  in  Scotland.  This  difference  presents 
f  Y.'.(iiently  an  interesting  question  in  private  international 
law.  Thus,  it'  IL  person  nwniiii;  both  land  and  personal 
property  in  Kn<;lauil  should  hivome  .l.nni.'ile.l  in  .-.-otlalld, 
ami  there  marry  the  mother  of  his  bastard  ehil.l,  tin; 
marriage  would  make  the  child  legitimate,  so  tli;it  lie 
could  succeed  to  tin-  personal  property  in  Kugland,  but  he 
would  not  inhrrit  lln>  land  ihi-ri-  siinai  of  the 

States  in  this  country  follow  the  common-law  rule,  while 
others  by  statute  bftTO  adopted  the  Scotch,  so  that  the  same 
point  may  arise  in  our  buwSteto  jurisprudence.  In  the 
.•:i-.  where  tin'  mother  is  a  married  woman,  and  it  is  elaim- 
o.l  that  a  child  is  the  otfspring  of  an  adulterous  connection, 
it  will  not  be  enoni_'h  that  the  adulterer  may  have  been  tho 
fattier.  It  must  be  proved  that  the  husband  could  not  havo 
I. ecu,  either  by  absence  from  the  country  or  other  sufficient 
reason.  The  presumptions  oflaw  t'a\  or  legitimacy,  and  pub- 
lic policy  requires  that  these  should  only  be  overcome  by  the 
most  satisfactory  proof.  (The  details  of  this  branch  of  tho 
l.i  *\  -an  be  found  in  the  work  of  Mr.  NICHOLAS  on  the  "Low  of 
Adulterine  Itastardy.")  Public  policy  also  requires  that  tho 
mother  should  not  be  allowed,  for  tho  purpose  of  bastard- 
izing the  issue,  to  bo  a  witness  to  prove  want  of  access  on 
the  part  of  the  husband.  In  the  special  case  where  tho 
mother  is  at  the  time  of  tho  child's  birth  a  widow,  a  ques- 
tion may  arise  as  to  the  effect  of  the  time  intervening  be- 
tween tho  death  of  the  husband  and  tho  birth  of  tho  child 
in  raisin;,'  a  presumption  of  illegitimacy.  No  precise  time 
is  fixed  by  law.  nnd  the  testimony  of  experts  must  be  re- 
sorted to.  Statutes  sometimes  fix  a  period  after  which  the 
presumption  of  illegitimacy  will  arise.  A  similar  question 
may  arise  after  a  divorce  from  the  bonds  of  matrimony  for 
the  husband's  fault.  In  the  case  of  a  divorce  from  bed  and 
board,  where  a  child  subsequently  conies  into  existence  it 
is  presumed  to  bo  illegitimate,  as  it  will  be  supposed  that 
the  parties  have  obeyed  the  decree  of  the  court  and  have 
lived  apart.  This  presumption  may  be  rebutted  by  satis- 
factory evidence. 

liy  the  common  law,  a  parent  is  not  bound  to  sustain  an 
illegitimate  child.  By  a  series  of  statutes  in  England,  com- 
mencing in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  duty  of  sup- 
port is  imposed  on  the  supposed  father  as  well  as  the  moth- 
er. This  legislation  proceeds  upon  the  theory  that  it  is  a 
criminal  act  to  bring  such  a  child  into  the  world  and  to 
cast  its  support  upon  the  public.  Accordingly,  an  inquiry 
is  had  before  magistrates  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
if  parentage  is  established  an  order  is  made  for  a  period- 
ical allowance  for  tho  child's  support.  Should  the  parent 
abscond,  his  or  her  property  may  be  sequestered.  Due  pro- 
vision is  made  for  a  review  of  the  order  of  the  magistrates. 
These  statutes  are  substantially  re-enacted  in  this  country. 
This  class  of  children  do  not  have  the  same  civil  rights  in 
all  respects  as  those  who  are  legitimate.  They  cannot  in- 
herit land  from  cither  father,  mother,  or  collateral  relatives, 
or  transmit  land  to  them.  Natural  ties  are,  however,  re 
pirde.l.  it  being  tho  same  crime  for  bastard  relatives  to  in- 
termarry as  for  those  who  are  legitimate.  Such  a  child  has 
no  name  except  as  it  may  acquire  it  by  reputation.  It  is 
deemed  to  have  its  domicil  of  origin  at  the  place  of  its 
birth.  These  disabilities  in  this  country  are  to  some  ex- 
tent modified  by  statutes  in  tho  respective  States.  Thus, 
in  New  York  an  illegitimate  child  may  inherit  from  its 
mother,  in  default  of  legitimate  descendants;  so  tho  moth- 
er may  in  like  circumstances  inherit  from  the  child.  A 
bastard  child  may  be  made  legitimate  by  a  special  act  of 
the  legislature  both  in  England  and  in  this  country.  Such 
an  act  cnnnot,  however,  interfere  with  vested  rights  of 
others.  It  could  not  divest  property  which  had  been  pre- 
viously transmitted  to  legitimate  retain  es. 

T.  W.  DwiniiT. 

Basti'a,  a  fortified  seaport  of  Corsica,  on  the  N.  E. 
coast.  7.i  miles  N.  E.  of  Ajaccio;  lat.  42°  42'  N.,  Ion.  9° 
27'  K.  It  is  the  richest  and  most  populous  town  in  the 
island,  of  which  it  was  formerly  the  capital.  It  is  pic- 
turesquely situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  which  rises  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre.  It  has  a  harbor  which  admits 
smiill  vessels,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  in  leather,  wine, 
oil,  coral,  etc.  Here  are  numerous  tanneries.  Pop.  in  1866, 
21,535. 

Bas'tian  (IIi:xuv  ('IIAIII  TOS),  M.  It.,  F.  R.  8.,  born  at 
Triiro,  England,  April  26,  1837,  is  distinguished  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  tho  doctrine  of  tho  spontaneous  generation  of 
living  orgauisms.  Ho  early  gained  a  brilliant  fame  as  a 
pathologist.  He  has  since  his  twenty-third  year  been  offi- 
cially connected  with  tho  London  University,  and  in  1871 
became  professor  of  pathological  anatomy  in  Univcr>it\ 


College.    Ha  has  published  ••  Modes  of  Origin  of  Lowest 
Organisms"  (1871)  and  "The  Beginnings  of  Life"  (I 
llil-liiit  ( l-'iiKDKiuc),  an  eminent  French  political  . 

mi-t  and  a.ho.-al,    ..I  lie.,  trade.  Win  l,..rn  at   Hayonne  .1  line 

-'.'.  1  •*')!.  Ho  wrote  against  I  he  protcetii,  si.-i.ni  in  the 
"Journal  den  Kconoini-i,  .,_••  \>,in,,K  B  viuit  to  England 
he  became  acquainted  with  '  t  ..„  I,,.  , 

(1845)  he  produced  translations  of  tho  speeches  of  British 
Ine-tradcrs.  He  was  chosen  a  member  ol  tlie  t '..n-utm -nt 
and  Legislative  AssembllM  of  IM«  an. I  i-i;i.  Hi-  chid1 
work  is  "Harmonics  Kironomiqui  •«  "  t  IM'.i  ...  lie  died  at 
Home  Dec.  24,  1850. 

BfiMtidr  (Jt  I.KS),  a  French  republican  and  journalist, 
was  born  in  Puris  Nov.  22,  1800.  He  became  chid  editor 
of  tho  "  National  "  about  18:16,  and  founded  tho  "  Kerne 
Nationalc"  in  isiii.  He  was  mini.-t,  r  .  •  iffairs 

under  Cavaignac  from  Juno  to  Dec.,  1848.  Ho  has  pub- 
lished important  educational  and  historical  works. 

H  a  stile,  or  Bastille  [from  l.ailr  or  Imttir,  to  '•  build  "  ]. 
a  French  word  signifying  ''fortress,"  applied  especially  to 
tho  state  prison  and  citadel  of  Paris,  which  was  built  about 
1370  by  Charles  V.  Additions  were  made  to  it  by  several 
successive  kings,  and  it  was  surrounded  by  a  wide  ditch. 
Among  its  prominent  features  were  eigljt  large  round 

crs  five  stories  high,  having  walls  twelve  fret  thick  or  i 

In  these  towers  were  many  cells  for  prisoners.  The  inmates 
of  this  prison  were  generally  noblemen,  authors,  politicians, 
etc.,  who  had  not  been  legally  convicted  of  crime,  but  were 
victims  of  royal  jealousy,  political  despotism,  court  intrigue, 
or  ecclesiastical  persecution.  The  only  formula  used  in  con- 
demning a  man  to  the  Hast ile  was  the  /ritrrilr<nr/,,i.  Among 
the  eminent  men  confined  here  were  Voltaire,  Bassompicrre, 
and  tho  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask.  The  prisoners  were  left  in 
ignorance  of  the  cause  and  duration  of  their  punishment, 
and  were  completely  debarred  from  intercourse  with  their 
friends.  Tho  first  violent  symptom  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion was  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile,  which  the  populace 
took  by  storm  July  14,  1789.  They  killed  the  governor, 
Do  Launay,  and  released  the  prisoners,  who  were  only 
seven  in  number. 

Hii-tina'tlo  [It.  Inttona'iu,  a  "  blow  with  a  stick,"  from 
batlo'tte,  a  "  staff"  or  "  stick  "],  a  name  given  by  Europeans 
to  a  form  of  punishment  which  is  common  in  Turkey  and 
several  Oriental  countries,  and  was  practised  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  It  consists  of  blows  inflicted  with  a  stick  on 
the  soles  of  the  feet. 

Bas'tion  [from  the  Fr.  bdtir  (formerly  spelled  banlir), 
to  "  build  "],  a  bulwark  ;  a  projecting  tower  erected  to  de- 
fend the  wall  of  a  town  or  fortification.  An  unbroken  wall 
enveloping  a  city  or  other  place,  for  its  defence,  would  bo 
unseen  at  its  foot;  hence  during  ancient  times  and  tho 
Middle  Ages  towers  of  various  kinds  projected  at  inter- 
vals, from  which  the  intermediate  portions  of  the  wall 
could  bo  observed  and  reached  by  defensive  projectiles  (i.  e. 
"flanked").  The  invention  of  gunpowder  made  it  neces- 
sary to  cover  enveloping  walls  (the  evctinle)  by  earth  in 
the  form  of  a  glacis  in  front  of  the  ditch,  and  to  enlarge 
these  flanking  towers  to  receive  artillery.  Thus  enlarged, 
their  own  walls  would  have  been  undefended  had  not  their 
outline  been  so  contrived  that  they  should/Taint  each  other. 
Hence  arises  the  6a«(ion,  the  two  faces  of  which,  directed 
upon  the  inner  extremities  of  the  flanks  of  the  adjoining 
bastions,  are  flnnked  (that  is,  defended)  by  them  ;  hence  a 
bastion  has  two  faces  and  two  flanks ;  the  fifth  side  of  the 
figure,  called  the  gorge  (between  the  extremities  of  the  cur- 
rum  and  towards  the  interior  of  the  place),  is  usually  open. 
That  portion  of  the  enceinte  which  fills  tho  interval  between 
two  bastions,  uniting  with  the  inner  extremities  of  their 
flanks,  is  called  the  curtain.  The  enitmble  of  a  curtain  and 
two  half  bastions  is  called  a  bailioned  frtmt.  (See  FORTIFI- 
CATION, by  0.  H.  ERNST,  captain  of  engineers,  U.  8.  Army.) 
Bas'tress,  a  township  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  25 1 . 
Bas'trop,  a  county  of  tho  central  part  of  Texas,  has 
an  area  of  1001  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Colorado  River,  which  is  here  navigable  for  steamboats. 
The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and 
produces  cotton  and  maiic.  Lignite  is  abundant.  It  is 
intersected  by  tho  western  division  of  the  Houston  and 
Texas  Central  R.  R.  Capital,  Bastrop.  Pop.  12,290. 

Bastrop,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Morehouse  parish, 
La.,  on  Bayou  Bartholomew,  300  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Baton 
Rouge.  It  has  two  academies,  one  weekly  paper,  and  is  in 
one  of  the  best  cotton  regions  in  tho  State.  Pop.  521. 

Kli.   "  Mi.):.  HIV.ITIVK." 

Bastrop,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Bastrop  co..  Tex., 
on  the  ('..I, .ra.l. i  River,  .".  •  miles  K.  S.  K.  of  Austin  City. 
It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  1199. 

Bas'yle  [from  the  Gr./3a<r«,  "base,"  and  {AH,  "timber," 
'*  substance  "]  is  the  name  given  by  Graham  to  a  substance, 
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whether  simple  or  compound,  which  can  unite  with  oxygen 
to  produce  a  base.  Thus,  all  the  metals  arc  examples  of 
simple  basylcs,  while  ammonium,  ethyl,  methyl,  etc.  arc 
compound  basyles. 

Bat  [Lat.  reipertilio],  the  common  name  for  animals 
belonging  to  the  order  Cheiroptera,  mammals  possessing  a 
fold  of  skin  which  commences  at  the  neck  ami  extends  un 
each  side  between  the  fore  legs  or  arms  and  the  posterior 
limbs,  serving  as  wings  which  enable  the  animal  to  fly. 
Bats  are  the  only  mammals  which  have  the  power  of  (light. 
The  anterior  extremities  and  digits  are  usually  very  long, 
the  eyes  small,  ears  large,  thumbs  short  and  armed  with  a 
hook-like  nail,  as  are  each  of  the  toes  of  the  hind  feet.  The 
clavicle  is  generally  long.  Some  species  have  a  spur  on 
the  heel.  Bats  fly  for  the  most  part  only  in  the  night,  liv- 
ing by  day  in  hollow  trees,  caves,  and  dark  buildings. 
Even  when  their  eyes  have  been  destroyed,  they  can  fly 
through  narrow  and  tortuous  passages  without  hilling. 
This  is  probably  owing  to  their  delicate  sense  of  hearing 
and  touch.  Except  in  tropical  climates,  they  hibernate  in 
cold  weather. 

Bats  aredh  ided  into  two  groups :  the  so-called  frugivorous 
and  the  insectivorous  bats.  The 
former  are  found  only  in  the  Old 
World  tropical  negions.  They 
feed  chiefly  on  fruits,  but  also 
eat  birds,  small  mammals,  etc. 
They  number  forty  or  more 
species,  and  include  the  rou- 
si-ttrs,  kalongs,  "flying  foxes," 
etc.  Some  of  them  can  spread 
their  wings  five  feet  from  tip  to 
tip.  The  principal  genus  is 
Ptcropn*,  and  its  species  are  re- 
markable as  having  only  twenty- 
four  vertebras,  a  smaller  number 
than  any  other  known  verte- 
brate possesses.  The  insectiv- 
orous bats  are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  some  200  species 
being  described.  The  most  formidable  of  these  arc  the 
vampires — tropical  Ameri- 
can  bats  of  the  genus  Phyl- 
loatoma,  having  a  leaf-like 
membrane  on  the  end  of 
the  nose.  They  are  famous 
for  their  habit  of  fastening 
upon  sleeping  animals  and 
men  for  the  purpose  of  suck- 
ing their  blood.  Such  wit- 
nesses  as  D'Azara,  Tsehudi,  A  ;lM'"re  Bat 

Waterton,  and  Darwin  confirm  this  disputed  statement. 
The  bats  of  the  U.  S.  are  not  very  numerous  in  species, 
though  abundant  in  individuals.  They  are  of  the  genera 
Veapertilio,  Moloa8ii8,l'te- 
cotui,  etc.  Europe  is 
much  more  rich  in  spe- 
cies, the  "  long-eared 
bat,"  Plecotus  communi*, 
being  one  of  the  most 
common.  Bats  are  ex- 
tremely useful  in  destroy- 
ing insects,  and  their  ex- 
crement so  accumulates 
in  certain  caves,  as  in 
Farther  India,  in  Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas,  etc.,  as 


Flying  Fox  Bat. 


to  promise  to  become  an 


Long-cared  Bat. 


important  source  of  guano,  of  which  the  quality  is  in  some 
cases  excellent.  Fossil  remains  of  bats  first  appear  in  the 
eocene.  CHAS.  W.  GHEEXE. 

Bat'aszek,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Tolna, 
70  miles  W.  of  Szegedin,  has  large  vineyards  which  produce 
an  excellent  wine.  Pop.  in  1870,  6452. 

Batatas  Edulis.     See  SWEET  POTATO. 

Bata'vi,  an  ancient  German  tribe  or  nation  who  inhab- 
ited the  country  now  called  Holland,  especially  an  island 
called  /iiituriit  or  Iimulu  Hiitamrum,  which  was  enclosed  by 
the  Rhine,  the  Waal  (Vahalis),  the  Mcuse  (Mosa),  and  the 
ocean.  They  were  conquered  by  Germanicus,  and  became 
loyal  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire.  They  were  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  taxes.  The  Batavian  cavalry  served 
in  the  Roman  armies,  and  had  a  high  reputation. 

Bata'via,  a  city  and  seaport  of  Java,  the  capital  of  the 
Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  is  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  island  and  on  the  Java  Sea;  Int.  6°  8'  S.,  Ion.  I 
106°  50'  E.  Its  site  is  flat  and  marshy,  and  intersected  by 
canals.  The  place  was  formerly  very  unhealthy,  but  has 
been  improved  by  draining.  The  temperature  continues 
about  uniform  throughout  the  year,  the  average  being  78°  F. 


Batavia,  which  has  a  good  harbor,  is  the  greatest  commer- 
cial emporium  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  It  has  a  stadt- 
house,  an  exchange,  numerous  churches,  several  Chinese 
temples,  a  bank,  a  school  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  a 
botanic  garden.  A  telegraphic  cable  connects  it  with 
Singapore,  about  COO  miles  distant.  The  chief  articles  of 
export  are  coffee,  sugar,  pepper,  indigo,  hides,  cloves,  nut- 
megs, mace,  tin,  rice,  and  rattans.  Among  the  imports  :ire 
various  articles  of  European  manufacture.  Pop.  estimated 
at  180,000.  This  city  was  founded  by  the  Dutch  in  161'J. 

Batavia,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Kane  co.,  111., 
on  Fox  River,  38  miles  W.  of  Chicago,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  two  railroad  lines.  It  has  two  large  schools, 
an  institute  for  the  insane,  valuable  quarries,  extensive 
manufactures,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  a  national  bank. 
Pop.  of  township,  3018.  ED.  OK  "  NKWS." 

Batavia,  a  post-township  of  Branch  co.,  Mich.   P.  1308. 

Batavia,  the  county-seat  of  (iencsec  CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Touawanda  Creek  and  the  New  York  Central  and  Krie 
R.  Us.  The  Canandaigua  and  Tonawanda  and  Attica 
R.  l!s.  meet  at  this  point,  36  miles  E.  of  Buffalo  and  32 
miles  W.  of  Rochester.  It  contains  six  churches,  several 
important  manufactories,  two  national  banks,  one  savings 
bank,  three  newspaper-offices,  union  school,  ladie.-'  -mi 
inary,  public  library,  and  the  State  institution  for  the  blind. 
Pop.  of  village,  3890;  of  Batnvia  township,  6485. 

HENRY  TODD,  En.  "SPIRIT  OF  THE  TIMES." 

Batavia,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Clerinont  co.,  0.,  on 
the  East  Fork  of  the  Little  Miami  River,  21  miles  E.  of 
Cincinnati.  It  has  a  manufactory  of  tin-ware,  one  of  car- 
riages, a  national  bank,  and  two  weekly  papers.  Pop.  of 
township,  3334.  ED.  OF  "  CLERMOXT  SUN." 

Bata'vian  Rcpub'lic.  Holland  having  been  con- 
quered by  the  French  in  1795,  the  prince  of  Orange  was 
deposed  and  a  new  government  was  established  with  the 
title  of  the  Batavian  republic.  This  was  an  ally  or  tribu- 
tary to  the  French  republic,  and  as  such  was  involved  in  a 
war  against  the  British,  who  nearly  ruined  the  Dutch  navy. 
In  June,  180C,  this  republic  was  converted  into  a  kingdom, 
of  which  Louis  Bonaparte  became  king. 

Bat'chelder  (SAMUEL),  born  in  Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  June 
8,  1784,  began  the  cotton  manufacture  in  New  Ipswich, 
N.  H.,  in  1808.  He  superintended  the  erection  of  cotton- 
mills  in  Lowell,  Saco,  etc.,  invented  a  dynamometer  for 
mill-work,  and  published  a  "History  of  the  Cotton  Manu- 
facture in  the  U.  S." 

Bat'cheller  (OLIVER  A.),  TJ.  S.  N.,  born  June  1,  1842, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy 
in  1861,  became  an  ensign  in  1862,  a  lieutenant  in  1864, 
anil  a  lieutenant-commander  in  1806.  He  was  attached 
to  the  steamer  Mississippi  at  the  attack  on  Port  Hudson, 
Mar.  15,  18C3,  when  that  vessel  was  destroyed.  In  1864 
and  1865  he  was  attached  to  the  Western  Gulf  blockading 
squadron,  and  served  on  the  steamer  Monougahela  as  exec- 
utive officer  in  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  Aug.  5,  1864.  and 
in  the  subsequent  operations  leading  to  the  fall  of  Mobile. 
He  was  commended  for  gallantry  by  his  commanding 
officer,  Commander  Strong,  in  his  official  report  to  Rear- 
Admiral  Farragut  of  Aug.  6,  1864. 

FOXHALL  A.  PARKER,  U.  P.  X. 

Bateman  (KATE  JOSEPHINE),  an  actress,  was  born  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct.  7,  1842,  and  was  the  daughter  of  II. 
L.  Bateman  and  Mrs.  Bateman,  both  well  known  in  theat- 
rical circles;  and  her  sister  Ellen  (Mrs.  Greppo)  was  also 
an  actress  before  her  marriage.  The  sisters  were  brought 
up  almost  from  infancy  upon  the  stage.  In  1862,  Kate 
Bateinau  appeared  at  Boston  as  "  Leah,"  her  greatest  cha- 
racter, and  won  great  applause  in  the  U.  S.  and  (Jrcat 
liritain.  In  1866  she  was  married  to  George  Crowe,  a 
former  editor  of  the  "  London  News." 

Bates,  a  county  of  Missouri,  bordering  on  Kansas. 
Area,  !M)0  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Marais  des 
Cygnes  (or  Osage  River).  Cattle,  grain,  and  tobacco  are 
extensively  raised.  The  surface  is  undulating;  a  large 
part  of  the  county  is  prairie.  Capital,  Butler.  Pop.  15,960. 

Bates,  a  township  of  Sebastian  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  623. 

Bates,  a  township  of  Greenville  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1400. 

Bates  (EnwARi>).  LL.D.,  an  American  statesman  and 
lawyer,  was  born  at  Belmont,  Goochland  co.,  Va.,  Sept.  4, 
1793,  and  emigrated  to  Missouri  in  his  youth.  He  became 
a  political  friend  of  Henry  Clay,  and  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  in  1827.  He  presided  at  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  friends  of  internal  improvement  which  met 
at  Chicago  in  1847,  and  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  in  1854.  In  Mar..  1861,  he  was  appointed 
attorney-general  of  the  U.  S.  He  resigned  in  1864.  Died 
Mar.  25,  1869. 

Bates   (ISAAC  C.),  born  at  Granville,  Mass.,  in  1780, 


KATKS-HATH. 


IV. 


graduated  at  Vale  in  Isn'J,  became  a  lawyer  at  Northamp- 
tun,  .\la-s..  was  a  Win;:  namlMr  of  Cong]  :.>)and 

U.  S.  Senator  (isii    I., i.     Hi, M!  Mur.  hi.  IMA. 

liillr-   I.IOMII  \i,  born   in    Wcymouth,   Mass.,  in    17*". 

He  relnoi  cd  to   London  in   1s"'',,  and    I inic   a   partner   in 

tin-  baiikiM«_'  hon-e  of  liuring  IJroth,  i>  A  < 'o.  lie  was  the 
principal  founder  of  the  l.o-ton  Free  l.ibrar\.  to  e-tuhlish 
which  li"  save  s.iO.oim,  on  i  lie  condition  thai  it  should  bo 
"perfectly  free  to  sill,  with  no  other  restrictions  tlnin  may 
be  neces-atv  fur  tin-  preservation  of  tin-  littok-."  lie  after 
wards  contributed  hooks  to  the  value  of  s., li, nun.  Died 
Sept.  21.  I  Mil.  (Btt  "  -Memorial  of  Joshua  Bute.-,  from  the 
oity  of  lloston,"  l.Mi.i. ) 

Ball's  (.IOSIM-A),  D.  D.,  horn  at  Cohassct,  Mann.,  Mar. 
20,  1770,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  ISIMI,  wan  ordained  pas- 
tor of  the  Congregational  church  at  Deilham,  Mass..  in 
Ism:;,  was  president  of  Middlcbnry  College,  \  I. 

bl  a  liinu  chaplain  nl'  I  hr  I  .  S.  S*OI  'or  in 

Dudley.  Ma^.  (1848  .*  I ).  lie  published  \  arnms  discourses, 
HTIIIOII-,  unit  other  writings.  Died  .Inn.  11,  I -..I. 

llatrs  i  M  n;nx  W.),  born  at  Salisbury,  i 'onn..  I'd,.  21, 
17*7,  studied  medicine,  but  became  a  lawyer  of  Delaware, 
from  which  Shite  he  u  nalor  llv.>7-o'J).  Died 

at  Dover,  Del.,  Jan.  1,  1869. 

Hatos  (SAvi-Kt.  PKXXIMAN),  LL.D.,  born  at  Mondon, 
M:i--., in  1NL'7,  graduated  :ii  Urown  University  in  1851,  was 
principal  ot'.Me:nlviIli>  Academy.  I 'a.  (1852-57),  where  heclid 
much  (o  stimulate  the  cause  of  education.  In  1857  he  be- 
came superintendent  of  schools  in  Crawford  eo:,  Pa.;  in 
Isi'.D  deputy  State  superintemlent ;  in  18(55  State  historian 
of  IVnii-\  hania.  lie  has  pnlili.-hed  vuriuus  works, among 
which  aro  a  "History  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers"  (5 
vol-. :,  ••  II  i-tory  of  the  Colleges  of  Pennsylvania,"  "  School 
of  l'cniis\  Uania.  lie  assisted  iii  preparing  Armor's 
"  Lives  of  the  Governors  of  Pennsylvania  (1873). 

Dates  (WILLIAM),  l>.  D.,  one  of  the  most  ornate  and 
learned  of  the  Knglish  nonconformist  writers,  was  born  in 
Nov..  lol!J,  and  died  at  Hackney,  July  It,  I rt'J'J.  He  as- 
sisted at  tin-  Savoy  Conference  for  reviewing  the  Liturgy. 
Soon  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  he  was  made  one 
of  Hi-  Majc-t\  't  chaplains,  and  but  for  his  nonconformity 
might  have  become  a  bishop.  His  contemporaries  called 
him  the  "silver-tongued."  In  18S1  he  published  (anony- 
mously) "  Vitio  Selectorum  Aliquot  Vironun."  His  most 
valuable  treat  isc  is  "  The  Harmony  of  the  Divine  Attributes 
in  the  Contrivance  nnd  Accomplishment  of  Man's  Redemp- 
tion." Hi'.i7.  His  collected  works  were  published  in  I7"0, 
again  in  1723,  and  again  in  1815,  by  Farmer,  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

Batosvillc,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Independence 
co.,  Ark.,  on  White  Kiver,  !ili  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Little  Rock, 
ami  II. "i  miles  W.X.W.  of  Memphis.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Hatesville  Academy  and  Soulesbury  Institute.  The  river 
is  navigable  for  small  steamboats  to  this  point,  and  part  of 
the  year  for  large  ones.  It  has  2  free  schools,  2  hotels,  1 
woollen  factory,  5  flouring-mills,  2  wagon-shops,  1  cabinet 
warehouse,  and  1  weekly  paper.  Pop.  881. 

W.  II.  HvYXE,  Pt-B.  "  REPIIBLICAX." 

Batesville,  a  post-village  of  Panola  co.,  Miss.   P.  227. 

Bath  [Her.  Had],  the  application  to  the  body  of  water 
or  other  liquid,  or  of  spray  or  vapor,  for  the  purpose  of 

cleansing  the  surface  or  of  preserving  or  restoring  health. 
Water,  employed  in  the  hath,  is  an  important  agent  in  the 
treatment  and  prevention  of  disease.  In  ancient  Greece, 
Borne,  Germany,  and  Judca,  in  Mohammedan  lands  (by 
religious  precept ),  as  in  modern  Finland  and  some  other 
countries,  bathing  may  be  regarded  ns  almost  universal, 
though  in  desert  countries  the  Moslems  use  sand  instead 
of  the  water  which  is  there  so  precious.  Some  of  the 
American  Indians,  though  not  otherwise  remarkably  clean. 
practise  bathing  in  wa  I  er  or  steam  even  to  excess.  Surf-bath- 
ing is  a  nearly  universal  pa.-tinic  on  many  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  The  ancient  Koinans  hnd  extensive  public  baths — 
institutions  which  of  late  have  been  re\  ived  in  Europe  and 
America  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  in  a  manner  not  liable  to 
tin-  -crions  a'niM-s  which  disgraced  the  Roman  baths. 

The  "  hot  "  hath  and  vapor  hath  are  above  99°  F.f  the 
normal  heat  of  the  blood;  warm,  tepid,  nnd  cold  baths 
heing  of  lower  temperature.  The  vapor  bath  of  water  or 
alcohol  accelerates  the  heart's  action,  softens  the  pkin.  anil 
produces  profuse  sweating,  and  i"  IIM  fill  in  various  skin 
diseases,  in  chronic  rheumatism,  and  in  some  ilisea-c-^  ..t 
the  kidneys,  etc.  The  hot  hath  is  also  stimulant.  Locally 
applied,  it  relieves  pain  and  allays  inflammation.  The 
hot  hath  is  often  employed  in  tiie  convulsive  .li 
of  children,  but  its  effect  may  li.  a  profound  on,.  :  anil  the 
tepid  or  warm  hath  is  much  safer,  since  the  skin  of  a 
child  is  extremely  scnsitite  to  heat  and  cold.  The  hot 
bath  ^'incfiiMes  can^c-  a  -cn-c  a-  of  choking,  and  a  dc- 
'!'  giddiness  or  headache.  When  its  action  is  favor- 


able, profuse  sweating  results.     The  warm  bath  is  a  >eda- 
iive,   usually  inclining  one  to  inactivity  or  ileep.      . 

useful    in    t.\>n-h   or    i.  and    in    cruplhc 

,  s.  Init    i.-  no!    io    he   recommended    in  acute  ,liHcaw> 
of    I  he    chc-r,  which    nuiy    be   »ggra\ale,|    by  it.      The    cold 
and    tepid    hath   arc  those   most    generally  to  be  i-mpl 
Cold  bathing  ought  never  to  he   practised  while  tin-  | 

1   or    perspiring  Ir.elv  :    and    the,, 
nervous,  thin,  and  scn-imc  p,  r.-on.  wh,,  eiiiin,.i 
dlire  the'  shock  and  lo.s  of  heal  which  il  o<  .  ,,,.  ,p_ 

plication  of  cold  water  by  tin  pack"  is  :u 

ccllcnt  measure  in  many  cases  of  typhoid  and  other  I. 
The  "hydropathic  pack"  (in  which  the  patient  is  HI  -., , 
in  a  wet  sheet  and  closely  coicr.-d  with  hlaukei-i.  the  hip 

bath,  the   douche    or  jet,    and    the    shower    hath    hate 
their  important    uses    in    tin  i  Various    mlphnr 

and  other  springs  have  a  direct   effect   in  ski 

and  useful  saline  and  other  principle-  nn   loubi 

hie  of  absorption  into  the  system  by  the  skin.     \  ., 
drugs  aro  used   in  vapor  baths,  and  act  upon  the  pa: 
alter  absorption.     Sea-bathing  baa  a  peculiar  tonic  ell,-,  t 
upon    some  patients.     Resides  the  above,  the  '•  Turk 
and '' Russian  "  baths  have  be,  n  de\i-<>d,  which  combine 
a  thorough  and  direct  detergent  effect  upon  the  skin  with 
the  various  advantages  of  the  warm  and  tepid  hath,  adding 
thereto  the  often   invaluable   results  of  manipulation    or 
"  kneading  "  the  patient,  a  process  the  importance  of  which 
in   selected  cases  can   hardly  bo  overestimated, 
bath-. ""mud  baths,"  and  other  de\  ices  have  been  tried 
in  different  diseases,  often  with  more  or  less  benefit  to  the 
patient.  REVISED  BT  AViLLAiin  PAKKEB. 

Bath  (anc.  Ai/nir  Snlii),  a  city  of  England,  capital  of 
Somersetshire,  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  valley  on  the  river 
Avon,  20  miles  from  its  mouth  and  102  miles  by  rail  W.8.W. 
of  London  ;  lat.  51°  23'  N.,  Ion.  2°  22'  W.  The  houses  are 
mostly  built  of  white  freestone,  "Bath  oolite,"  quarried  in 
the  vicinity.  liath  presents  perhaps  a  finer  appearance  than 
any  other  city  of  England,  which  is  partly  a  consequence  of 
the  configuration  of  its  site.  This  is  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, on  the  declivity  of  which  the  finest  streets  extend 
in  successive  terraces.  The  principal  public  buildings  are 
the  Abbey  church,  in  the  latest  (lothic  style,  210  feet  long; 
St.  Michael's  church,  the  guild-hall,  an  elegant  theatre, 
a  masonic  temple,  and  the  assembly  and  concert  rooms. 
The  beauty  of  the  situation,  the  mildness  of  the  climate, 
and  the  curative  efficacy  of  its  hot  saline  springs  render 
Bath  a  very  fashionable  place  of  resort.  The  temperature 
of  the  springs,  four  in  number,  varies  from  97°  to  117°  F. 
They  rise  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  anil  discharge  ISl.^L'n 
gallons  daily.  This  water  is  recommended  for  scrofula, 
palsy,  gout,  cutaneous  diseases,  etc.  This  city  sends  two 
members  to  Parliament.  The  Komans  erected  baths  at  this 
place  in  the  first  century,  and  called  it  A'fn»  .SV//i'«.  Nume- 
rous Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  in  and  near  liath. 
The  (ireut  Western  Railway  passes  through  Bath.  Pop. 
in  I>7 1,52,542. 

Bath?  a  port  of  entry,  capital  of  Addington  co.,  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  Canada,  is  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Hay  of 
(Juinte.  in  Erncstown  township,  18  miles  W.  8.  W.  of 
Kingston. 

Bath,  a  county  in  N.  E.  Kentucky.  Area,  290  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Licking  River. 
The  surface  is  partly  hilly  ;  the  soil  in  the  .N.  W.  part  is 
based  on  limestone,  and  it  fertile,  (irnin,  tobacco,  and 
wool  are  among  the  chief  crops.  The  county  contains  coal 
and  medicinal  springs.  Capital,  Owingsville.  Pop.  Id. I  i 

Bath,  a  county  of  Virginia,  bordering  on  West  Vir- 
ginia. Area,  725  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
(  owpasture  lti\er  and  Back  Creek.  The  surface  is  diver- 
sified by  ridges  of  the  Alleghany  Mountain!  with  inter- 
vening valleys,  and  abounds  in  beautiful  scenery.  Grain, 
wool,  and  stock  arc  raised.  Limestone  and  iron  ore  aro 
found  here.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  R.  R.  It  contains  many  medicinal  springs,  in- 
cluding the  "Hot  Springs  "(110°  F.),the"  Warm  Springs," 
the"  Healing  Springs,"  the  ''Bath  Alum  Springs. 
It  also  contains  the  famous  "Blowing  Cave,"  and  abounds 
in  fine  scenery.  Capital,  Bath  Court-bouse,  or  Warm 
Springs.  Pop.  3795. 

Bath,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Mason  co.,  111., 
in  ar  the  I  liin-  i  -  lliver,  and  on  the  Peoria  Pekin  and  Jack- 
sonville U.  K.. ::  I  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Jacksonville.  Pop.  nil: 
of  township.  2121. 

Bath,  a  township  of  Franklin  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  675. 

Bath,  n  city  of  Maine,  and  capital  ot'  Sairadahoc  co., 
:  i,c  i  i_'!it     \\  .    b;,nk  of  the  Kennebec  II  iver.  I  -  miles 

from  tin can.  '•'•"  mil,  -  V  K. 

•  1    Portland.      It  is  built  on  n  •  I.  is  lighted  with 

gas,  and  contains  five  national  banks  and  twelve  churches. 
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It  is  advantageously  situated  for  navigation,  and  has  steam- 
boat communication  with  Boston  and  Portland.  The  Knox 
and  Lincoln  R.  R.,  running  from  Rockland,  45  miles  long, 
connects  with  the  Maine  Central  at  Bath.  The  principal 
business  of  Bath  is  shipbuilding.  In  the  year  ending  June, 
1863,  sixteen  ships  and  barks,  two  brigs,  and  one  steamer 
were  built  here.  There  are  also  many  extensive  manufac- 
tories of  lumber,  two  of  boots  and  shoes,  one  of  carriages, 
and  a  large  manufactory  of  railroad  cars,  a  large  iron- 
foundry,  brass-foundry,  cordage-factory,  and  machine  and 
boiler  shops.  There  are  three  printing-offices,  one  daily 
and  one  weekly  paper,  three  bookstores,  and  one  book- 
bindery.  Bath  has  long  been  noted  for  the  excellence  of 
its  schools.  Pop.  7371. 

E.  UPTON,  ED.  "DAILY  TIMES." 

Bath,  a  post-township  of  Clinton  co.,  Mich.     P.  1125. 

Bath,  a  township  of  Freeborn  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  404. 

Bath,  a  post-township  of  Grafton  co.,  N.  II.,  on  the 
Connecticut  River  and  on  the  Boston  Concord  and  Mon- 
treal R.  R.,  15  miles  S.  W.  of  Littleton.  It  has  an  acad- 
emy, and  manufactures  of  lumber,  leather,  paper,  boots, 
shoes,  starch,  etc.  Pop.  1168. 

Bath,  a  village  of  New  Utrecht  township,  Kings  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  Oravesend  Bay,  and  on  the  Brooklyn  Bath  and 
Coney  Island  R.  R.,  2  miles  from  Coney  Island.  It  is  a 
summer  resort. 

Bath,  a  village  of  North  Greenbush  township,  Rens- 
selaer  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Hudson  River,  opposite  the  upper 
portion  of  Albany.  It  has  a  mineral  spring.  Pop.  1465. 

Bath,  a  post-village  and  semi-capital  of  Steuben  co., 
N.  Y.,  is  on  the  Cohocton  Creek  and  on  the  Erie  R.  K. 
(Rochester  division),  74  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Rochester  and 
310  miles  from  New  York.  It  has  a  jail  and  court-house, 
six  churches,  one  national  bank,  several  factories  and  mills, 
two  newspapers,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  Pop.  of  Bath 
township,  6236. 

Bath,  a  post-township  of  Beaufort  co.,  N.  C.  Pop.  1969. 

Bath,  a  township  of  Allen  co.,  0.     Pop.  1255. 

Bath,  a  post-township  of  Greene  co.,  0.     Pop.  2684. 

Bath,  a  post-township  of  Summit  co.,  0.     Pop.  1034. 

Bath,  a  post-borough  of  Northampton  co.,  Pa.,  10  miles 
W.  of  Easton,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railroad.  Pop. 
707. 

Bath  (or  Berk'ley  Springs),  the  capital  of  Morgan 
co.,  West  Va.,  is  situated  2^  miles  S.  of  the  Potomac  River 
and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  at  Sir  John's  Run,  128 
miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Baltimore.  Here  are  medicinal  springs, 
which  are  much  frequented,  and  have  a  temperature  of 
74°  F.  They  are  useful  in  rheumatic,  calculous,  nervous, 
and  catarrhal  diseases.  It  has  a  large  tannery  and  one 
weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  407  ;  of  Bath  township,  925. 
C.  H.  HODGSON,  En.  "MERCURY." 

Bath  Alum  Springs,  a  post-village  of  Bath 
CO.,  Va.,  5  miles  E.  of  Bath  Court-house  and  45 
miles  W.  of  Staunton.  Here  are  several  alumin- 
ous and  chalybeate  springs,  which  are  much  fre- 
quented by  patients  who  require  tonic  and  mod- 
erately astringent  medication. 

Bath   Court-house,  or  Warm  Springs, 

a  post-village,  capital  of  Bath  co.,  Va.,  50  miles 
W.  of  Staunton  and  5  miles  N.  E.  of  Hot  Springs. 
It  has  warm  saline,  chalybeate  springs,  which 
have  a  reputation  for  the  cure  of  scrofula,  rheu- 
matism,, and  anaemia. 

Bath  King  of  Arms  (called  also  Glouces- 
ter King  of  Arms),  the  principal  herald  of  the 
order  of  the  Bath  and  of  the  principality  of  Wales. 
Gloucester  King  of  Arms  was  a  title  conferred  only 
by  Richard  III.  of  England,  until  1726,  when 
George  I.  restored  the  office,  and  conferred  the 
higher  title  of  Bath  King  of  Arms.  This  officer 
docs  not  belong  to  the  College  of  Heralds,  but 
takes  precedence  of  both  Clarcnceux  and  Norroy. 
He  grants  arms  in  his  .jurisdiction,  subject  to 
Garter  and  the  Earl  Marshal. 

Bath,  Knights  of  the,  a  military  order  in  Great 
Britain,  deriving  its  name  from  the  ceremony  of  bathing 
which  was  performed  at  the  initiation  of  the  knights.  The 
earliest  authentic  instance  of  this  ceremony  was  at  the 
coronation  of  Henry  IV.  (1399).  The  last  occasion  on 
which  this  ceremony  was  used  was  the  coronation  of 
Charles  II.,  in  1660,  after  which  the  order  fell  into  oblivion 
until  it  was  revived  by  George  I.  in  1725.  It  is  now  the 
second  in  rank  among  the  orders  of  England,  the  order  of 
the  Garter  being  the  highest.  The  order  of  the  Bath  com- 
prises three  classes:  first  class,  Knights  Grand  Cross 


(K.  G.  C.),  the  number  of  whom  is  limited  to  50  military 
men  and  25  civilians,  besides  the  royal  family ;  second 
class,  Knights  Commanders  (K.  C.  B.)  =  102  military  and 
50  civil;  these  and  the  first  have  the  title  of  Sir;  third 
class,  Companions  (C.  B.)  =  525  military  and  200  civil. 

Bath,  MARQUESSES  OF  (1789,  Great  Britain);  Viscounts 
Weymouth,  Barons  Thynne  (England,  1682),  and  baronets 
(England,  1641),  a  prominent  family  of  Great  Britain. — 
JOHN  ALEXANDER  THYNNE,  the  fourth  marquess,  was  born 
Mar.  1,  1831,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1837. 

Bath  Stone,  a  building-stone  extensively  used  in 
England,  is  procured  from  quarries  in  the  lower  oolite  in 
Somersetshire,  near  Bath.  It  is  fine-grained,  of  a  rich 
cream  color,  is  easily  wrought,  and  hardens  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  but  is  not  very  durable.  It  contains  about  94  per 
cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  2J  of  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

Bath'urst,  a  thriving  town  of  New  South  Wales,  capital 
of  Bathurst  county,  is  on  the  Macquaric  River,  US  miles 
W.  N.  W.  of  Sydney.  It  is  connected  with  Sydney  by  a 
fine  road  leading  over  the  mountains.  It  is  the  centre' of 
the  mining  district  of  New  South  Wales.  Pop.  in  1871, 
about  5000;  of  the  town  and  district,  16,826. 

Bathnrst,  a  port  of  entry,  capital  of  Gloucester  co., 
New  Brunswick,  on  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  175  miles  N.  by 
E.  of  St.  John,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  an  extensive  trade 
in  lumber,  trout,  and  salmon.  Pop.  in  1871,  4469. 

Bathnrst,  EARLS  OF,  Barons  Apsley  (1771),  Barons 
Bathurst  (1712,  in  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain),  a  prom- 
inent family  of  Great  Britain. — WILLIAM  LENNOX  BATH- 
URST, the  fifth  earl,  born  Feb.  14,  1791,  succeeded  his 
brother,  the  fourth  earl,  in  May,  1866. 

Bathyb'ius  [from  the  Gr.  faOvs,  "deep,"  and  p.'ot, 
"life"],  a  name  given  by  some  biologists  to  a  formless 
expanse  of  matter  of  an  albuminous  or  protoplasmic 
character  which  is  believed  to  cover  large  areas  of  the 
ocean's  bed,  and  to  manifest  some  characteristic  evidences 
of  possessing  organic  and  perhaps  animal  life.  Its  exist- 
ence is  not  universally  admitted  by  savants. 

Bathyl'Ius  [Gr.  Ba0uAA<«],  a  popular  comedian  and 
performer  of  comic  pantomime,  was  born  at  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  and  lived  about  30  B.  C.  He  was  a  freedmau  of 
Maecenas,  and  played  in  Rome. 

Bat'iscan  Bridge,  a  post-village  of  Champlain  co., 
Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  69 
miles  below  Quebec,  has  two  lighthouses  and  manufactures 
and  exports  of  flour,  lumber,  and  leather. 

Batiste  (ba'teesf)  Cambric,  a  fine  white  linen  tissue, 
remarkable  for  the  firmness  and  evenness  of  the  threads, 
manufactured  in  India  and  France.  The  term  is  sometimes 
applied  to  a  thin  fabric  which  is  partly  cotton,  or  to  a  thin 
stuff  made  of  silk  and  wool  or  of  native  Indian  fibre. 

Batley  (ROBERT),  M.  D.     See  APPENDIX. 

Bat  Malthae'a  (Malthaa  mspcrtilio),  a  fish  of  the  At- 


Bat  Malthas. 

lantic  Ocean,  found  from  South  America  to  Newfoundland, 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  monstrosity  of  its  shape.  Other 
species  of  the  genus  are  known,  but  they  are  not  very  fre- 
quently taken. 

Bat'on  [originally,  batton;  a  French  word  signifying 
"staff,"  "stick,"  or  "truncheon"]  a  staff  of  office,  a  sym- 
bol of  authority  among  many  nations.  The  baton  of  a 
marshal  of  France  or  British  field-marshal  is  a  symbol  of 
the  highest  military  authority.  The  term  is  also  applied 
by  the  French  to  a  bishop's  crook  and  to  a  flagstaff. 

Baton  Rouge,  a  city  of  Louisiana,  capital  of  the 
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parish  of  Kast   Baton    K...i_-e,  i-   on   the   lefl  '  K.)  bank  of 

the    .\li--l-M|ipi,   IL".I   miles  above   .New    Orleans;    lilt.   H 
N.,  Id".  '.'1  '   I''  W.      1 1  si  iimls  on  11  lilull 

I'.,     |,.,.|     above     111,-     hl-_'he-t      !  1 1  u  1 1 . 1 .1 1  1 . .. .  - .        Till'     r  i  V  IT   I  "'1"  » 

the    city    is   bordered    hy    plantation 

of    tropical     IVuil     In'*'-.   :lliil     hall'l-ollM-    villas   ;ui'l     gaiih'M-. 

•  jl  ..I   -"\ernlncnt  was  established  here  in  ls|7.     The 
Oapitol    MIL-    completed    in     !>..!.'   in     .  9.       Il 

contains  a  Stale -hoii-c  luliirh  was  burned  during  the  war, 
though  it-  wall-  arc  still  |.i-rt'i-i-t  <,  a  college,  lour  churches, 
asylums  for  Ihe  .hat'  ami  dumb  an<l  tin-  lilinil.  anil  u  peni 
tentiary  in  which  arc  lilHI  convicts.  The  Icgi-latnre  met 

tan.  '-'I,  l.-i'.l.  iiinl  on  the  L'liih  .ol»|>n>.|  tin-  ordinance 
of  gc<M'Ssion.  Tilt'  city  was  taken  hy  tin-  1 
.May  ~,  IM'iJ.  On  Aug.  ..,  I  SI;L',  a  I  '..nlederate  force,  num- 
bering .iiMMi,  under  Urn.  Hreekenridgc,  attacked  the  gar- 
rison unilrr  fien.  Thiiiua-  Williams,  lull  was  repulsed  after 
n  fierce  contest  of  two  hours'  cliiratii.ii,  in  which  <icn.  Wil- 
liams was  killed.  Tin-  place  was  shortly  nl'tiT  evacuated  by 
the  I'.  S.  forces.  The  arsenal  has  been  broken  up.  Tin-  cli- 
ma'e  is  deliffhtfal  anil  healthy,  anil  the  soil  from  which  this 
citv  draws  its  siippurt  is  r'n-h  ami  easy  to  cultivate.  For 


the  growth  of  grapes,  peaches  pluiin>.  figs  <'ic.  it  has  few 
Baton  Houge    has  l«  ..-    .i-iiii   monthly, 

and  one  In  weekly  paper.      I1. .p.  i  : 

W.    C.    AsM»,    Kli.    "  (i  l/KTTK    ' 

Hilton    Kongl   .  nid   loHli-hip  of   Che-ti-r  Co., 

S.    ('...-I    ii, .1--    V.\.  U."t    (..bimbiu.      Pop.  Of  town 

H.I  ton'  i  Hilton  <.r  Hutu  .  Khan,  raid  to  have  been 

the   grand.-on  of  .i.-ngis    Khan,  became  governor  ol    Kap 
chak    in     IL'L'.;.       He     .-..nijuered     Hus-ia.    whi.-h    he    held    in 

1  made  war  on  I'olaud  and  II  in 
Died  in  ll!."i->. 

Hntra'chin  (pin.),  [from  the  (Jr.  Parrot,  a  "ft" 

called  a!-..   Hal  raclllHII-  and   A  III  pb  I  l>  I  :i  n  -  ,  •  i  .    ot    the 

.at  classes  into  which  the  vertebrate  iinimal-  at- 
ally  div  id. -.  I.  t  hough  some  vv  liter-  hav  c  reduce.!  the  clasl  to 
flu    i  :ink  ..!  .in  ordei  -of  reptiles — a  class  with  which  Ih. 
popularly  confounded.      The    hatrnehian-   an    e.ild   1.1 
and     oviparous,    and     in     most     living    -|.C.M  s    arc    without 

scales,  and  the  blood  if   partly  aerated   through  the  skin. 
The  young,  fur  the  most  part,  breathe  by  gills  like  those 


Hatching  aud  Prog 

of  tislu-s.  They  generally  have  limbs,  but  not  always. 
Their  eggs  are  generally  feenmlatcil  after  extrusion.  In 
tmxt  <-ase^  ihc  ei^s  arc  laid  in  moist  places  or  in  water; 
the  \min-_'  ;.  — iime  a  fish  like  form  (as  the  tadpole),  and 
linallv,  when  adult,  with  few  exceptions,  lose  their  gills 
and  commence  breathing  by  lungs  like  true  or  scaly  rep- 
tiles. They  further  differ  from  reptiles  in  various  points, 
such  as  in  having  two  occipital  condyles,  while  reptiles 
have  but  one,  and  in  having  very  short  ribs  or  none  at  all, 
while  reptiles  ha\  c  a  scries  of  ribs.  Batrachiaus  are  ar- 
ranged in  four  orders":  (1)  Lahyrinthodmits,  all  extinct, 
which  approached  the  characters  of  ganoid  fishes  in  their 
teeth,  while  in  their  scales  and  in  some  other  points  they 
rcseiiil.led  true  rcplilcs.  (2)  Caecilia,  which  approach  the 
serpents  in  tnnn,  l.cing  long  and  without  h-irs.  and  having 
also  minute  si-ales:  hut  anatomically  and  in  development 
they  are  hatrachian-.  They  are  popularly  classed  with 
snakes,  ill)  The  Anura,  or  tailless  hatraehians,  including 
frogs,  I  ret-  frogs,  anil  toads,  whose  young,  when  they  leave 
tin-  i  ad  pole  state,  not  only  lose  their  gills  and  become  lung- 
breathers,  hut  also  lose  the  tail,  put  forth  legs,  become  car- 
nivorous, and  for  the  most  part  adopt  a  mode  of  pro- 
gression by  a  series  of  leaps,  it  is  Mated  that  in  waterless 
regions  there  arc  frogs  which  pass  tin-  tadpole  stale  in  the 
ci';.'.  and  arc  hatched  perfect.  (4)  The  1'rodela,  or  tailed 
hatraehinns,  conipi-isiiiir.  ".  Salamamlrithe  (true  salaman- 
ders which  are  terrestrial,  and  tritons  or  water  new!-; 
b,  Amphiumidie,  including  the  "Congo  snake,"  the  "  hell- 
bender," etc..  hreathin'.;  l.y  cervical  spiracles  and  under- 
going no  metamorphosis;  c,  the  .Sirenithe,  having  both 
lun^s  and  external  ^i  I!  !  ul'(>. 

Hilt  rurliomyoma'chia  [from  the  (Jr.  Sirpa^oc,  a 
"  frog,"  fiOs,  ^vo«,  a  "  mnuse."  and  .I.IXT.  a  "  1. attic  "].  the 
name  of  a  moek-lier.iic  poem,  the  subject  of  which  wa< 
the  battles  of  the  fruiTS  and  mice.  It  has  been  erronet.11,-1  v 
ascribed  to  Homer.  Il  vv  as  published  by  Matlhia- 
aml  by  Bauineisler  (1  x 

Batshian,  or  Hiilcliin.il,  an  island  of  the  group  of 
Moluccas,    bcloii^in^    to    the    1'iitch,    lies    H.  W.  of    Ililolo. 
Area,  about  IHtO  square  miles.    The  surface  is  mountainous; 
the  soil  is  fertile,  ami  produces  excellent  cloves. 
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if  the  Frog. 

Hiit'tii,  an  allowance  to  the  officers  of  the  British  army 
in  India  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  pay.  The  batta  varies 
ace. .r.liiig  to  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  the  officers 
arc  employed,  mid  depends  on  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  in  the  field  or  in  cantonments.  The  officers  m-eiv  >• 
full  batta  if  they  are  in  the  field  or  more  than  200  miles 
from  the  presidential  government  cities.  They  receive 
half  batta  when  they  are  in  garrison  or  in  cantonment 
within  that  distance. 

llattaks,  called  also  Ilattas,  a  race  of  people  living 
in  that  part  of  Sumatra  called  Batta,  which  lus  between 
the  equator  and  the  parallel  of  2°  30'  N.  They  are  ad- 
dicted to  gambling,  and  are  passionately  fond  of  cock- 
fights. They  speak  a  peculiar  language,  have  an  orig- 
inal alphabet  or  character,  and  write  treatises  on  pieces 
of  bamboo.  They  commence  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
and  write  from  right  to  left.  They  make  books  of  the  inner 
bark  of  a  species  of  palm.  (See  .1 1  M.HI  n>,  "I>ic  liatta- 
lUndcr  auf  Sumatra,"  -'  vols.,  1847.) 

liattal'ion  [Fr.  &.ir.nY...ri],  a  tactical  unit  of  infantry  ; 
a  body  of  infantry  amounting  to  nearly  1000  men.  In  the 
American  cavalry  and  artillery  service  eight  (in  infantry 
ten)  companies  constitute  a  battalion.  The  full  comple- 
ment of  a  battalion  of  liritisb  troops  is  usually  ten  com- 
E anies.  The  British  infantry  regiment*  in  time  of  peace 
aveeach  one  battalion,  but  the  regiment  of  the  continental 
powers  is  mo-fly  so  large  as  to  comprise  -everal  battalions. 
In  the  I.  S.  army  an  infantry  regiment  has  one  battalion, 
while  regiments  in  the  other  arms  of  the  service  have  two. 
\  detachment  of  infantry  of  more  than  one  company,  and 
less  than  one  regiment,  i-  sometimes  called  a  battalion. 

Hat'lol  jl'r.  >,ttini/>f],  an  ancient  mode  of  trial  by  sin- 
gle combat,  usually  called  "wager  of  buttle."  It  bad  ils 
origin  amoiiL'  tin-  (ierman  tri1  introduced  into 

I'.n-land  by  William  the  Conqueror  at  the  tin t  th. 

man  i-oii.|iiesi.    li  was  used.  howe\  er.  in  only  three  eases — 

ill    tbe  court  of  dm  air;.  of  felony,  and   in   the 

-ined  in  a  writ  of  right  t«  determine  tile  title  to  real 

rty.     In  criminal  oases  the  accuser  and  the  a. 

fought  in  person;  in  civ  The  lead- 
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ing  reason  for  requiring  a  champion  in  civil  cases  was  that 
if  the  parties  should  engage  in  combat,  and  one  of  them 
should  be  killed,  the  proceeding  would  terminate  by  his 
death,  and  the  object  of  the  contest  would  be  frustrated. 
This  barbarous  mode  of  trial,  which  was  based  on  the  idea 
that  Heaven  would  give  the  victory  to  the  injured  or  inno- 
cent party,  though  for  a  long  time  practically  disused,  con- 
tinued to  be  recognized  as  part  of  the  law  of  England  till 
the  year  1819,  when  it  was  abolished  by  statute.  (The  de- 
tails of  the  method  of  proceeding  in  the  case  of  a  writ  of 
right,  will  be  found  in  the  third  book  of  BLACKSTONE'S 
"  Commentaries,''  p.  '.V'n  .) 

Hal  I  clli',  a  township  of  Lewis  CO.,  West  Va.    P.  2002. 

Battelle,  a  township  of  Monongalia  CO.,  West  Va. 
Pop.  1856. 

Bat'tering-Ram  [Lat.  n'rim],  an  engine  of  war  used 
by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  to  make  a  breach  in 
the  wall  of  a  town  or  fortress.  It  consisted  of  a  heavy 
beam  of  wood  nearly  100  feet  long,  one  end  of  which  was 
armed  with  a  mass  of  iron  or  bronze  in  the  form  of  a  ram's 
head.  It  was  suspended  by  a  chain  or  rope  from  a  crane 
or  trivet,  and  was  made  to  swing  backward  and  forward  in 
a  direction  nearly  horizontal.  Sometimes  a  huge  mass  of 
stone,  armed  with  a  ram's  head  and  placed  on  wheels,  was 
driven  against  the  walls  with  great  force.  About  100  men 
were  employed  in  impelling  it  against  the  wall.  To  pro- 
tect these  men  a  wooden  roof  (testudo)  was  constructed,  and 
the  whole  machine  was  mounted  on  wheels.  The  blows  of 
the  ram  were  directed  against  the  same  point  with  gradually 
increasing  momentum,  which,  if  continued  long,  hardly  any 
wall  could  resist.  These  engines  continued  to  be  used  in 
the  Middle  Ages  until  superseded  by  cannon. 

Bat'tery  [Fr.  batteric],  a  military  term  used  in  various 
senses.  A  battery  employed  in  the  defence  of  a  fortress  is 
a  row  of  heavy  guns  mounted  on  an  earthwork  or  other 
platform  ;  any  one  of  the  lines  of  a  fortress  which  is  armed 
with  siege-guns.  If  they  have  a  bomb-proof  cover  they 
are  casemated  batteries.  A  battery  used  in  attacking  a 
fortified  place  is  a  number  of  siege-guns  or  mortars  placed 
in  a  line  and  covered  with  a  parapet.  These  batteries  re- 
ceive various  names,  expressing  their  design,  position,  etc. 
In  field  operations  a  battery  is  a  number  of  guns,  with  the 
necessary  horses,  gun-earriagcs,  artillerymen,  and  officers 
to  manage  the  guns.  The  number  of  guns  varies  in  differ- 
ent nations.  The  battery  of  the  British,  French,  and  U.  S. 
consists  of  six  guns,  of  the  Austrians  and  Prussians  of  eight. 
In  reference  to  the  weight  of  the  ordnance,  they  are  divided 
into  heavy  batteries  and  light  batteries.  The  term  battery 
is  also  applied  in  a  narrower  sense  to  the  personnel  or  com- 
plement of  men  and  officers  who  serve  a  set  of  guns. 

Bat'tery,  in  law,  an  unlawful  touching  of  the  person 
of  another  by  the  aggressor  himself,  or  by  any  sub- 
stance put  in  motion  by  him.  It  must  bo  wilfully  done,  or 
proceed  from  want  of  due  care.  The  law  regards  a  man's 
person  as  sacred,  and  permits  no  one,  without  sufficient 
cause,  to  interfere  with  it.  This  rule  prevails,  no  matter 
how  slight  the  unlawful  force  may  be.  Every  battery  in- 
cludes an  assault.  A  battery  is  sometimes  justifiable,  and 
hence  permitted  by  the  law ;  as  when  it  occurs  in  the  exer- 
cise.' of  parental  authority,  or  is  a  means  of  defence  of 
one's  self  or  the  members  of  one's  family,  or  is  committed 
while  acting  under  process  of  a  court  or  in  aid  of  the  of- 
ficers of  the  law.  In  all  these  cases  the  force  used  must  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose,  and  not  in  excess  of 
what  is  required.  The  remedy  for  a  battery  is  an  action 
for  damages.  It  is  also  in  general  a  crime,  and  the  wrong- 
doer is  subject  to  prosecution  in  the  name  of  the  people. 
Battery,  Floating.  See  FLOATING  BATTERY. 
Battery,  Galvanic.  See  ELECTRICITY. 
Batthyanyi,  or  Bathyanyi,  the  name  of  an  ancient 
and  celebrated  family  of  Hungarian  magnates  which  has 
produced  several  statesmen  and  generals. 

Batthyanyi  (Louis),  COUNT,  a  Hungarian  patriot,  born 
at  Presburg  in  1806.  He  favored  the  liberal  cause,  and 
was  appointed  president  of  the  ministry  formed  in  Mar., 
1848.  Finding  his  position  untenable',  iic  r<  signed  about 
six  months  later.  After  his  friends  had  been  defeated  in 
battle  by  the  Austrians,  he  was  tried  by  a  court-martial, 
and,  though  his  conduct  had  been  moderate,  he  was  shot 
Oct.  6,  1849.  (See  HORVATH,  "  Louis  Batthyanyi,  ein  poli- 
tischer  Martyrer,"  185(1.) 

Bat'tle.     See  GRAND  TACTICS. 

'Battle,  a  town  of  England,  in  Sussex,  about  7  miles 
N.  W.  of  Hastings,  is  in  a  valley  enclosed  on  three  sides  by 
wooded  hills.  It  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpow- 
der. Pop.  about  3400.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  great 
battle  (usually  called  the  battle  of  Hastings)  which  was 
fought  near  it  on  the  14th  of  Oct.,  1066,  between  William 


the  Conqueror  and  the  Saxon  king  Harold.  The  victorious 
Norman  erected  here  a  large  abbey,  called  Battle  Abbey, 
now  in  ruins. 

Battlc-Axe,  a  weapon  much  used  by  the  early  north- 
ern nations,  Teutonic,  Celtic,  and  Scandinavian,  and  re- 
quiring great  strength  in  its  use.  The  battle-axe  had  a 
longer  handle  and  a  broader,  stronger,  and  sharper  blade 
than  the  common  axe.  It  was  of  various  forms,  which 
had  different  names,  such  as  the  bill  and  the  gisarmc.  The 
halberd  was  the  latest  fortn  of  the  battle-axe,  a  form  which 
is  even  now  scarcely  obsolete,  though  used  only  on  occa- 
sions of  ceremony.  Battle-axes  were  used  on  foot  and  on 
horseback. 

Bat'tleboro',  a  post-village  of  Edgecomb  co.,  N.  C.,  on 
the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  R.  H.  It  has  one  weekly 
newspaper. 

Battle  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Teharna  co.,  Cal. 
Pop.  lyy. 

Battle  Creek,  a  city  of  Calhoun  co.,  Mich.,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Kalamazoo  and  Battle  Creek  rivers,  on 
the  .Michigan  Central  R.  B.,  120  miles  W.  of  Detroit.  Its 
educational  facilities  are  very  fine;  its  manufactures  ex- 
tensive, especially  in  the  line  of  threshing-machines  and 
farm  implements.  It  has  good  water-power,  four  flouring 
mills,  a  manufactory  of  knit  goods,  three  iron-foundries, 
nn  rdge-tool  manufactory,  and  two  furniture-factories,  one 
national  bank  and  one  city  bank  (savings).  There  are 
eight  churches  and  two  newspapers.  Pop.  5838 ;  of  town- 
ship, 1188. 

WOOLNOI'GH  &  BORDINE,  PUBS.  "MICHIGAN  TlllIirXE." 

Battle  Creek,  apost-twp.  of  Madison  co.,  Neb.  P.  2S4. 

Bat'tledoor,  or  Battledore  [probably  from  Sp.  lati- 
dor,  an  instrument  of  the  same  shape  used  in  beating  clothes 
in  washing],  an  instrument  with  a  handle  and  a  flat  board 
(or  piece  of  leather  stretched  tightly  on  a  frame),  used  to 
strike  a  ball  or  shuttlecock.  Battledoor  and  shuttlecock, 
played  with  the  above  instrument,  has  been  a  favorite 
amusement  in  Europe  since  the  fourteenth  century  or  earlier. 

Bat'tle-Ground,  a  post-village  of  Tippecanoe  co., 
Ind.,  where  the  celebrated  battle  of  Tippecanoe  was  fought 
between  Gen.  Harrison  and  the  Indians  under  Tecumseh 
and  his  brother,  the  "prophet,"  Nov.  7,  1811. 

Bat'tlement,  n  notched  or  indented  parapet  some- 
times used  in  fortification,  and  often  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ornament  on  the  top  of  a  house  or  castle.  The 
rising  parts  arc  called  cops  or  merlons  ;  the  spaces  or  open- 
ings between  them  are  crenels,  embrasures,  or  loops.  The 
soldier  shelters  himself  behind  a  merlon  while  he  shoots 
through  the  embrasure. 

Battle  Mountain,  a  post-township  of  Humboldt  co., 
Nev.  Pop.  201. 

Battle-Pieces,  paintings  representing  battles.  Among 
the  remarkable  works  in  this  department  are  Lebrnn's 
"Battles  of  Alexander  the  Great"  and  Rubens's  "Battle 
of  the  Amazons."  Horace  Vernet  is  the  most  eminent  of 
recent  painters  of  battles. 

Bat'tletown,  a  township  of  Clarke  co.,  Va.     P.  1884. 

Battonya,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Csanad, 
16  miles  N.  E.  of  Arad.  Pop.  in  1869,  8642. 

Bat'tue  [from  the  French  battre,  to  "beat"],  a  mode 
of  hunting  wild  animals  or  killing  game  on  a  large  scale. 
A  number  of  men.  arrayed  at  equal  distances,  by  beating 
the  bushes  drive  the  animals  toward  ii  ,-tationury  party  of 
hunters,  who  arc  waiting  to  shoot  them.  Sometimes  the 
array  of  beaters  is  circular,  and  they  drive  the  game  from 
different  parts  of  a  large  tract  of  forest  to  a  common  cen- 
tre. Battues  in  Great  Britain  are  chiefly  practised  in  ex- 
tensive preserves  of  pheasants,  rabbits,  and  hares  during 
the  autumn  and  winter,  when  country  gentlemen  invite 
their  friends  to  their  mansions  for  this  purpose. 

Batidelocque  (JEAN  Louis),  a  skilful  French  surgeon, 
born  in  Picardy  in  1746.  He  was  selected  by  Napoleon  to 
attend  the  empress  Marie  Louise  as  first  accoucheur.  He 
wrote  an  able  work  on  the  "  Art  dcs  Accouchements"  (2 
vols..  1781).  Died  May  1,  1810. 

Bandissin  (Woi.F  HKINRICH  FRIEDRICH  KARL),  Cor  NT, 
a  German  author,  born  Jan.  30,  1789.  He  translated,  to- 
gether with  Tieck,  a  number  of  Shakspeare's  works.  Un- 
der the  title  of  "Ben  Jonson  und  seine  Schule"  (2  vols., 
1836)  he  published  translations  of  the  works  of  other  Eng- 
lish authors.  He  also  has  made  translations  of  Moliere's 
comedies  (1865-67). 

Bau'er  (BRUNO),  a  German  rationalistic  theologian  and 
biblical  critic,  was  born  in  Saxc-Altenburg  Sept.  6,  1809. 
He  published  numerous  works,  among  which  are  "  Das  eut- 
deekte  Christenthum"  (1S43),  "  Gesehichto  Deutchlands 
untcr  dcr  Franzosischen  Revolution  und  der  Herrsihaft 
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i.  on'      i  :•  and  the  "Apo«telge*ohiahU" 

!    .         I  II    till-.  cklcss 

critic  of  Ilie    i'\ll«'ini.    -rh'. H|  nt    rationalism,  w  ho    n. 

Ilir  go>pel  a-   lal,n;<>ii-or    uiilrin'.      In   in  urote 

in  tin'  i  n  I  ere.- 1  of  tin'  i- M  mm   con-en  all  \e  pail  \  of  I' 

till  HIT       lii  .":n    l.olll  W  -.   ;l   I  >e|  limn  tin  ologiali   and  lill- 
gni-l.  I'oni   Aug.   II.   17'.-.      !  I'    l,ec;ini,    [ 
I:. I   language-   at    Altdnrl  ill  17*'.',  and  in  llcidclhei  'g  in    ]  -",.. 

Among  his  works  are  "  lloi in'iili'.;!  Sacra   Vet,  11-  Ti  -la 

III.. nil  "   .   1191  •   and   "   liibli-ehc    The,, logic  i|r-   lirlli-n     i 
incuts  "    It    i"ls.,     IMIIIHI.',.       Ho  was    a     rationalist,    Mini 
niaintaini'il  that  thr  Ililile   slmuM  be  inti-rpri-li-il   by  gram- 
inaiii-al   ami   historical    |n  in,-i|>l,  s,  as  the  ancient  <l 
an'.      Ili.-.l  .Ian.  11'.  l.siiti. 

lilllirr  i  \\ 'n  IN  i  •!  .  a  Ccrniiin  inventor,  linrn  at  Dillin- 
geli  Dee.  IM,  ISL'L'.  llr  eon-trncl, -i|  a  diving  boat  for  sub- 
inarini'  opera  t  ions,  with  which  HTO*]  -ilcce--liil  expcri 
incuts  ha\o  hecn  made,  llr  has  al-n  made  i  in|.i  <i\  i.tni'lit  * 
ill  torpedoes  !'"!•  the  destruction  ut  -hips  ami  in  tin-  firing 
of  L,runs  under  water.  Ha  uer  sen  ed  with  distinction  in  t lit- 
.  n-k  Holstein  war  of  1850,  and  hag  since  IHTII  in  the 

serv  ice  ut'    Russia. 

Ilau'erle  (Aixn.K).  a  Herman  comic  author,  horn  April 

9,  17^i',  LMine.l  cnn-idorahle  popularity  from  his  gp.; 
representations  ut'   Viennese    lil'i'.      Mo   wrote   •'  Di|.   I 
Priiiiadontia."    "  Die    moderiio    \Virthschaft."    "  her    Tan 
son, 1-asa. "  and  other  comedies.      Hi'   also   published  "  The 
Comic  Theatre,"  mill  in    his    later  life  numerous  novels. 

Died    S.-|ll.    P.I.    IM',',1. 

Han  rrllli'ld  ,  von  (EnwARn),  a  distinguished  Herman 

dramatist.  born  at  Vienna  .Ian.  '•>,  1MI-,  has  published  nu- 
merous, popular  ci'ini'dies,  among  which  may  he  named 

'•  hie  Hekentnisse  "  (  1  s::  I  ..  "  Hiirgcrlich  nnil  li antisch  " 

,  ami  "lM.os.ja!mg"  ("Of  Age  "  I.  (ISH'.l. 

Hnii'RhiT  (IlKMiv  I,.),  D.  D.,  a  Lutheran  divine,  horn 
at  Abbots), ,», i.  I'a..  about  ISO.".,  jrrailiuitcil  at  Dickinson 
C"ll.i;i.  in  isLTi.  studied  tlii'iibij:*  at  liettvsburgand  Prince- 
tini.  liei-alni'  pastur  ut' a  ehureh  at  Iti'i'lislmru'.  Mil.,  in  1829, 
was  a  teaidier  ut  (Jett\ -shurir.  I'a.  i  1s-11  tt),  prnti'ssor  of 
(ireek  and  helles  Irtn .  s  (1883-40)  at  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lei_'e.  ilett\  -  lui  ri;.  and  w  as  afterwards  its  president  (1850-68). 
Hn..|  \pril  I  I.  IS08. 

ll:ni uli'iiia n,  a  post-township  of  Wayne  CO.,  0.  Pop. 
2M7. 

l!iin'm>,  a  tmvnship  of  Klkhnrt  eo.,  Ind.     Pop.  749. 

liaiiliin  1 1!  Asi'Miu).  an  cmini  nt  botanist  and  anatomist. 

horn  at  I'.ale  in  l.i.iO.     He  lierame  prnt'issor  of  nnatoiny  and 

botany  in  his  imtivo  city  in  15S8.     lie  wrote  valuable  med- 

MII]    liiitaniral   \vuilis.  anionj;  whirh  was,  "  I'ruilromus 

Theatri  Hotanici  "  (1620).     Died  in  1624. 

liiliiliin  I.IIAXI.  a  Swiss  botunist  and  physician,  born 
nt  l!aie  in  I  .'i  1 1 .  the  brother  of  the  preceding,  lie  liieanii. 

Iihysieiaii   tu  tin-  duke  ill'  \\  iirlemlK'rf;  at  .Mnntbeliard   in 
Me  wrote   in   Latin   a   "New  Universal  History  of 
riants  ";:;  iols.,  l«oO-51).    Died  in  1613. 

Itaiinir  (A\roi\i:).  an  eminent  French  chemist,  born 
lis  1'eli.  I'd.  I7L'S.  lie  improved  the  maniitaeturo  of 
poreelain,  made  several  inventions,  and  simplified  several 
processes  in  the  useful  arts.  JiaumS's  hydrometer  is  in 
general  use  aninni;  i-h enlists.  Aiming  his  works  is  a  "  Man- 
ual of(  'llemistry  "  ;  I  7IW  ).  1  lied  I  1,-t.  I .',.  ISllt.  (SJcct'AIIET 

in:  il  vsslroi  UT,  ••  Klogv  dc  li.Liinie."  1  Miii. ) 

liail in '{Kartell  (  AI.KX  A  \HKII  (IKTTMEH),  a  German  phil- 
osopher, liorn  in  1'rrlin  July  17.  1711.  was  a  diseiple  of 
\Volt'.  Me  heeanie  profess'ir  ol'  pliili'Mipliv  at  Frankt'ort- 
<m  tlir  Oder  in  1710.  lie  did  inneh  tor  the  seiem-e  of  aes- 
theties.  lie  published,  besides  other  works.  "  Metaphys- 
ic:i"  ( I7:i'.M  and  -.Ksthetiea  "  ( L'  v,.ls..  17.".n.  uiitini-hed  . 
Hied  May  2(1.  171'^.  (Bee  MI:VKII.  "  I.elien  A.  G.  Baumgar- 
tcn's."  I7i;:;.) 

Itaiiumartrn  iMirn  \KI.I.  a  liennan  theolojrinn.  born 

Mar.  L'.'i.  1SIJ.  lie, •ame  |H"l,ssor  ol'  theology  in  liostoek  in 
Is.'ill.  He  has  published  many  liook-  and  Jieriodieals  in 
o]iposiliou  to  the  State  Church  ol'  Mecklenburg,  for  which 
lie  has  been  imprison,  d  and  lined.  He  has  been  a  promi- 
nent member  of  Ilie  l'rotes!anten\  erein  >inee  its  establish- 
ment, and  an  earnest  ailvneate  nt'  disestablishment.  II,- 
Iris  pulili-hed  "  Selileierniaeber  a^  Theologian."  an  " 
tolie  History."  and  many  ]ini,-niteal  wrilings  and  popular 
appeals  in  lielialt'  nl'  a  jir"|ile's  Church. 

11,111  inur:>rtrn-<  infill-  i  l.i  n«  i,:  KniEnnirn  OTTO),  a 
learned  liennan  theologian,  born  at  M,T-<  t'lirg  .Inlv  :>\, 
I7*S,  studied  iheolngy  at  l.cip-ie.  He  became,  p. 
nor  of  theology  at  Jena  in  1^17.  AHIOHL'  bi-  work-  i-  the 
"  llandbueh  ,'ler  Cbristl.  Sit  tenlehre  "  1  M'7  .  \\  liieh  is 
highly  commeni led.  Hied  May  .'11,  1SI;!. 

Hanrn'Rartiirr,  von  (  AXHUK.VS). a  lierman  savant  and 
minister  of  state,  born  at  l''riedbeiLr.  in  I'-ohr!!, 


KO.:.      II,    l,,,.,n,  .|    phy-ie.  at  Vienna  n 

and  Au-tna n    imni-t,-,  ,,f  (ra,{,.   iin,|  |lMi,  ,-  ,, 

About    tin-     dal.  ,,|,  ,nv 

ol  Seienoei  m  Vienna.     He  piiidi-b.  d  a  w..ik  called 

urlchie"  i  1831    -       hi.  d  .Inly  -".'.    I 

Haiim  fiirlin  r  (QALLOf  JAI  "i:  .  a  S»i-«  politician  of 
the  liberal   parly,  born  0  .11,    t,,,.|.    part  n,  Ihe 

n  of  the  eonslituti ,1    St.  Hall,  and   piom I   the 

noli    of   Hale   , ntr\    Irom    MM.    cilv.      II,     founded 

in  Oct.,  1843,  "Neue  Sch welter  X.itnn/."     Me  p,ii 

among   other  work-.  "  hie   Schwei/n,    ih,  | 

rmge-taltengen,  1830-50"  i  i  .I,,U. 

llainn-tiirk    Km  u:n  i.  a  ii.  -rman  i  -,  -...  Mar. 

L'S.     |MI7.    I.ecalne     in      I  >  I  s     prote--or     of    eamerall-t  ics     at 
•talil.      Me   ha-   taken    a    prominent    part    in  lierninn 
polities  as  a  liberal  politician  and  writer.      lie  ha-  u 

"C -crning    Menu-    ol    Improving    the   Condition,,!    tin. 

Working    Classes"    (I860),  "I  dia" 

"Introduction  to  the  Seientitie  S'u,l\  ol   Agri- 
culture." 

Ilimr  (Kiiniivvvn  CHHISTIAM),  an  influential  German 

.•i. in  and  critic,  the  founder  of  the  'I 

gen   school  of  theology,   was    born   at   Schmidcn  Juno  21, 

He  obtained  a  chair  of  theology  in   Tiibingeii   in 

!  1820.     Among  his  numerous  works,  winch  di-play  a  rare 

i  combination  of  speculative  thought  with  solid  erudition. 

are    "   l»ie   ehristliehe    (MIO-is  "  I  ls:',.,|   and    "Die    ehristliehc 

I/ehre  von  der  Dreieinigkeit  und  der  Menschwerdung 
QottM"  1841  .  hi.-d  h.c.  j.  1860. 

liaiitiiin  i  Lori-  Ki  ,.IM:  M  \I:IK),  a  French  philosopher 
and  theologian,  born  in  Paris  Feb.  17.  K'.'i'i.  He  puhl>-ho,| 
several  works,  among  which  are  "  The  Philn*oph\  ,,l  I  hri- 
tianity  "  1 1  s:!:.  I  and  ••  Moral  Philosophy  "  (1842).  He  wa» 
a  popular  preacher  at  Paris,  and  became  director  of  the. 
College  of  Juilly  in  Ism.  Me  died  Oct.  18,  1867. 

Bant'zen,  or  Bn'dissin,  a  town  of  Saxony,  on  the 
Spree,  and  on  the  railway  from  Dresden  to  (iiirlitz, :'..".  miles 
E.  N.  E.  of  Dresden.  It  has  a  royal  palace,  a  cathedral. 
two  public  libraries  :  also  manufactures  of  woollen-,  linens. 
leather,  hosiery,  paper,  etc.  Pop.  in  1S7I.  l.':,lt!:>.  Here 
occurred  a  great  buttle  (May  20  and  21,  1813)  between 
Napoleon  and  the  allies,  who  finally  retreated.  Tin 
of  the  allies  is  estimated  at  13,000,  and  that  of  Napoleon 
at  20,000  men. 

Huvuni-lyc,  a  town  of  the  Austro-Ilungarian  mon- 
archy, on  the  Military  Frontier.     Pop.  in  1870,  6120. 

Itava'ria  [Lat.  Jlnra'ria  or  Itniim'ria,  t.  e.  the  "coun- 
try of   the  liiti'I  or  Itnin'rii  ;"  Her.    //,i</'<  MI  or  //.M',/-II],  a 

kingdom  forming  part  of  the  German  empire.  It  is,  next 
to  Prussia,  the  largest  German  state.  It  consists  of  two 
isolated  portions:  the  eastern  and  larger  portion  is 
bounded  N.  by  Prussia,  Saxc-Mcining  !,urg- 

(ioiha,  Reuss,  and  Saxony:  E.  and  S.  In  Au-tria:  \V.  by 
Wiirtemberg,  Hadcn.  and  Hes-e- harm-tadt ;  the  western 
and  smaller  portion,  known  as  Rhenish  Bavaria  or  tho 
Palatinate,  is  bounded  by  Prussia,  Alsace.  II,--  Darm- 
stadt, and  Baden.  Area.  :.".'. :;7."  -'|uarc  miles.  The  larger 
portion  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  the  principal  moun- 
tains being  the  Algau  and  Bavarian  Alps  in  the  S.,  the 
former  of  which  reach  to  an  elevation  of  9000  feet :  the 
Uoliemian  and  Bavarian  Mountain  Inn  sis  on  the  cast,  i  n 
frontier:  the  Fichtel  Mountains  in  the  X.  K. :  Ihe  Fran- 
eonia, Jura,  and  the  Hard).  The  main  rivers  are  tho 
Danube,  which  receives  in  Bavaria  thirty-nine  affluents, 
and  the  Main  in  the  N.  The  Rhine  forms  part  of  tho 
frontier  of  the  Palatinate.  The  Danube  and  the  Main  arc 

ted  by  the  Ludwigs  Canal.  The  number  of  lakes, 
most  of  which  arc  alpine  lakes,  amounts  to  about  fifty.  The 
climate  i-,  on  ihe  whole,  temperate  and  healthy,  but  rough 
and  severe  in  the  mmintains.  Tho  soil  is  fertile  and  rich 

•luet-,  particularly  in  corn  and  cattle.  There  are 
celebrated  mineral  springs  in  Lower  Franeonia  and  1'pper 
Havana  (  l\is-ingcn  anil  Hriickcnau).  The  total  popula- 
tion, according  to  the  cen-u-  of  Dee..  1S71,  was  I.Sol .  lull. 

of  whom  nearly  three-fourths  are  I! an  Catholic*,  and  a 

little  more   than  one-fourth    Protestants.     The  Jews  num- 
ber   .'.M.onii.       It    is    divided    into    eight    provin 
according  to  the  census  of  1S7I,  had  the  following  popula- 
tion :     I'pp,  I  ;  1,478  :    [|OW«    1 
Palatinate,    ill ."..  1  M  I  :     I'pper    Palatinate.     r.'7.!'!',li  :     I   pper 
Franeonia.    .">  I". '•',',::;     Middle    Kranconia.    .I*-".  I  I  7  :     Lower 
Franeonia.    J86,12Jj    Bubta,    682,888         \-    renrdl    the 

i  of  the  inhabitants,  about  1 .7."<!>,IH>"  are  l'.a\arians 
!  til. I  Ha\  ar  '  B»T1  •  '  o.niio  Fran- 

,'.:::;. lieu  Suabian-.      Ha\aria  has  ".  uni\. 
— at    Munidi.    \V  iir/.bnrg.    and    Erbingeii — '.'    l> 
g^  niii  .  I"  normal  s,.|i,.,,|s.  p,,|\  tcdinieal  insti- 

;in<l  Xiirembcrg.  and  711",  public  -chool» 
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(4810  Catholic,  2150  Protestant,  and  153  Israelite);  also  a 
number  of  Latin,  technical,  and  special  schools.  AH  the 
kings  of  Bavaria  ha\e  lieen  liberal  patrons  of  science  ami 
art.  There  is  an  academy  of  science  and  an  academy  of 
plastic  arts  in  Munich,  which  is  also  celebrated  for  its  rich 
collections  of  works  of  art.  The  principal  occupations  of 
the  inhabitants  are  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  rattle  ; 
the  latter  chiefly  in  the  mountainous  districts,  the  former 
in  the  plains.  Among  the  chief  products  are  cereals,  fodder, 
potatoes,  hops,  tobacco,  wine  (in  the  Palatinate  and  in  the 
region  uf  the  Main).  No  less  than  10,f>(>7  square  miles  are 
covered  with  wood,  one-half  of  which  belongs  either  to  the 
state  or  to  the  communities.  The  culture  of  the  forests  is 
well  regulated  and  profitable.  The  most  active  industry  is 
found  in  the  provinces  of  Middle  Franeonia,  Suabia,  and 
the  Palatinate.  Prominent  among  the  industrial  cities  arc 
Augsburg,  Kcmptcn,  Nuremberg,  Fiirth,  Sehwabaeh,  Ba'i- 
reuth,  Wiir/hurg,  liantlu-rg,  Krlangen,  and  Hof.  The  most 
celebrated  branch  of  Bavarian  industry  is  the  brewing  of 
beer.  For  1870  the  number  of  breweries  was  upwards  of 
5400,  which  produced  annually  over  l.'ll.iHHl.OOO  gallons, 
beer  measure.  Beer  is  an  important  article  of  export. 
BaY«ia  has  also  flourishing  manufactures  of  linen,  woollen. 
iron,  and  wooden  ware,  fifty-one  glass-works,  manufactories 
of  paper,  chinaware,  and  guns,  and  celebrated  melting- 
houses  at  Oherzell.  The  manufactories  of  tobacco  produce 
annually  about  1200  hundredweight  of  tobacco  and  upwards 
of  30,000,000  cigars.  The  most  important  commercial 
cities  are  Nuremberg  and  Augsburg  (bills  of  exchange), 
I  [of,  Bam  berg,  Schweinfurt,  Wiir/hurg,  Speier,  Munich, 
Ratisbon,  Passan  (navigation  of  the  Danube).  Bmaria 
hud,  in  |S"1,  1508  miles  of  railroad  and  1945  miles  of  tele- 
graph. The  navigation  of  the  Danube  engaged  tiftecn 
steamers  and  2000  sailing  vessels  ;  that  of  the  Rhine,  twelve 
steamers  and  2:iii  sailing  vessels;  that  of  the  Inn,  2000 
\cs^-Is.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are,  besides  beer, 
corn,  wood,  cattle,  wine,  hops ;  total  value  of  exports,  about 
50,OOOJMM)  florins. 

Bavaria  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  state  bearing  date  of  May  26,  1818,  and  the 
electoral  law  now  in  force  having  been  adopted  on  June 
4,  IS 48.  The  crown  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line  only, 
according  to  the  right  of  primogeniture.  The  king  exer- 
cises the  administrative  power;  the  legislative' he  shares 
with  a  legislature  consisting  of  two  chambers.  The  upper 
chamber,  or  chamber  of  the  Reichsrathe  (counsellors  of  the 
empire),  had,  in  1871,  72  members,  of  whom  51  were  en- 
titled to  a  seat  as  being  chiefs  of  noble  families,  and  8  by 
their  office,  while  13  were  life-members  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  The  lower  chamber,  or  chamber  of  representa- 
tives, had,  in  1871,  J54  members,  who  are  elected  for  a  term 
of  six  years.  The  chambers  must  be  convoked  at  least  once 
every  third  year.  There  are  eight  courts  of  appeal,  and 
one  supreme  court  of  appeal  in  Munich.  The  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  state  amounted  in  186!)  to  $34,000,000; 
the  public  debt  to  $170,000,000;  the  civil  list  and  appan- 
ages to  $1,300,000.  The  Bavarian  army,  according  to  the 
treaty  of  Nov.  23,  1870,  forms  two  army  corps  of  the  im- 
perial army  of  Germany  under  the  Independent  military 
administration  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  though  under  the 
chief  command  of  the  emperor.  The  capital  is  Munich; 
the  most  important  towns  next  to  it  are  Nuremberg,  Augs- 
burg, AVurzburg,  Ratisbon,  and  Bamberg. 

Old  Bavaria,  or  Bavaria  proper,  was  originally  inhabited 
by  the  Boii,  a  Celtic  tribe.  Under  Augustus  it  constituted 
the  Roman  province  of  Noricum.  During  the  great  migra- 
tion of  nations  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  the  country 
was  occupied  by  Germanic  tribes,  from  which  the  confede- 
ration of  the  Boioari  arose,  which,  though  governed  by  its 
own  princes,  was  dependent  upon  the  kings  of  Austrasia. 
At  the  head  of  the  confederation  was  the  family  of  Agil- 
olfingians,  who  are  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  556,  and 
were  deprived  of  the  ducal  dignity  by  Charlemagne  in  777. 
From  this  time  until  '.Ml,  when  the  Carlovingian  house 
died  out,  Bavaria  belonged  to  the  Franconian  empire. 
During  the  following  250  years  Bavaria  was  disturbed  by 
endless  civil  wars.  In  1180  the  count  palatine,  Otto  von 
Wittelshneh,  was  invested  with  Bavaria.  His  descend- 
ants, with  but  short  interruptions,  have  remained  the  rulers 
of  the  country  to  this  day.  Two  of  them  were  elected  Ger- 
man emperors — Louis  the  Bavarian  {as  Emperor  Louis 
IV.,  I  li  14-47)  and  the  elector  Charles  (as  Emperor 
Charles  VII.,  1742-45).  From  1255  the  country  was  gen- 
erally divided  between  two  lines — the  counts  of  the  Rhen- 
ish Palatinate  and  the  dukes  of  Bavaria.  The  electoral 
dignity  repeatedly  passed  from  one  branch  to  the  other, 
until  the  peace  of  Westphalia  (KUS)  conferred  the  fifth 
electoral  dignity  permanently  upon  the  dukes  of  Bavaria, 
while  an  eighth  electoral  dignity  was  expressly  created  for 
the  Palatine  line.  In  1777  the  line  of  the  electors  of  Ba- 
varia became  extinct,  and  the  elector  of  the  Rhenish  Palat- 


|  inate,  Charles  Theodore,  became  ruler  of  Bavaria.  Austria, 
however,  claimed  a  large  portion  of  the  country,  and  the 
weak  elector  was  willing  to  concede  this  claim;  but  Fred- 
erick the  Great  supported  the  protest  of  the  next  agnate, 
the  duke  Charles  of  /wcihriicken,  against  this  arrange- 
ment, and  thus  the  bloodless  "  war  of  the  Bavarian  suc- 
cession "  arose,  which  was  ended  May  13,  1779,  by  the 
treaty  of  Teschen,  which  gave  to  Austria  the  region  of 
the  Inn,  with  the  town  of  Braunau,  and  guaranteed  the 
succession  in  the  remainder  of  the  dominions  of  Charles 
Theodore  to  the  duke  Charles  of  Zweibriicken.  In  !  7S  I 
the  emperor  Joseph  I,  made  a  new  attempt  to  obtain 
the  whole  of  Bavaria,  by  offering  to  the  elector  Charles 
Theodore,  in  exchange  for  Bavaria,  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands, with  the  title  of  king;  but  again  the  plan  was  foiled 
by  the  opposition  of  the  duke  of  Zweibriicken  and  Frede- 
rick the  Great.  Charles  Theodore  died  Feb.  Ill,  17W.  and, 
as  in  the  mean  while  the  duke  Charles  of  Zweibriicken  had 
died  childless,  his  brother  Maximilian  IV.  Joseph,  duke 
of  the  Pahitinatc-Zweibrucken,  became  elector  of  Buvaria 
and  the  Palatinate.  In  the  history  of  Germany  the  dukes 
of  Bavaria  arc  chiefly  noted  for  the  leading  part  which 
they  took  in  the  defence  of  the  Catholic  Church  against 
the  Reformation.  Throughout  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth, 
and  eighteenth  centuries  they  were  the  heads  of  the  Cath- 
olic party  among  the  princes  and  states  of  the  empire. 
The  elector  Maximilian  lost  in  the  peace  of  Luneville  the 
Zweibriicken  Palatinate,  but  in  place  of  these  districts 
received  a  number  of  secularized  bishoprics,  the  change 
adding  to  his  dominions  2100  square  miles,  with  nearly 
200,000  inhabitants.  In  the  war  of  1H05  the  elector  joined 
France  against  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  received  a 
further  increase  of  about  SilOO  square  miles  and  SOI), OIK) 
inhabitants.  On  .Ian.  1 .  I Stlfi,  the  elector  assumed  the 
title  of  king,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  he  joined  the 
Rhenish  Confederation,  which  he  left  again  in  I8i:>,  in 
order  to  unite  with  the  allies  against  Napoleon.  The 
peace  of  Paris  and  that  of  Vienna  regulated  the  territory 
of  Bavaria  as  it  has  remained  since,  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  small  district  which  in  1800  was  ceded  to  Prussia. 
In  1818  the  constitutional  form  of  government  was  intro- 
duced. Louis  I.  (Is^.'i  to  1S4S),  the  successor  of  Maximil- 
ian, was  a  liberal  patron  of  the  arts,  and  at  the  same  time 
greatly  favored  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  Church.  His 
relation  to  the  notorious  Lola  Montcz  led  in  IS  IS  to  dis- 
turbances, in  consequence  of  which  he  abdicated.  The 
support  which  he  had  given  to  the  insurrection  of  the  Greeks 
against  the  rule  of  the  Turks  had  secured  the  election  of 
his  second  son,  Otho,  as  king  of  Greece.  In  Bavaria  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Maximilian  II.  (1848-64), 
who,  like  his  father,  liberally  patroni/ed  science  and  art. 
but  in  politics  had  throughout  his  reign  anti-liberal  cabi- 
nets. In  the  Sleswick-Holstein  question  the  Bavarian 
government  acted  as  an  ardent  champion  of  the  cause  of 
German  nationality.  Maximilian,  who  died  Mar.  10,  IS 04, 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Louis  II.,  who  in  1866,  in  the 
war  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  sided  with  Austria,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  peace  had  to  pay  30,000,000  florin.?  as 
expenses  of  war,  and  to  cede  a  small  district  to  PrusMa. 
At  the  same  time  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  ua.- 
concluded  with  Prussia,  and  the  relations  of  the  two  gov- 
ernments during  the  following  years  were  of  a  friendly 
character.  The  Catholic  party  was  greatly  opposed,  not 
only  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  prime  minister.  Prince 
Ilohonlohe  (appointed  at  the  close  of  the  year  1866).  but 
still  more  to  the  educational  and  other  reforms  which  he 
endeavored  to  introduce.  M'hen  the  new  elections  in  1  >('»'.) 
gave  to  the  Catholic  party  (the  ''Patriots")  a  majority  in 
the  second  chamber,  Prince  Hohenlohc  resigned  (Jan., 
1870).  The  new  prime  minister,  Bray,  remained,  how- 
ever, faithful  to  the  treaties  with  Prussia,  and  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  between  France  and  Prussia,  Bavaria 
at  once  joined  Prussia  and  placed  two  army  corps  under 
the  command  of  the  crown-prince  of  Prussia.  In  Nov., 
1S~0,  the  Bavarian  government  concluded  a  treaty  pro- 
viding for  the  entrance  of  Buvaria  into  the  German  empire, 
and  in  Jan.,  1871,  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  both  chambers, 
although  the  special  committee  of  the  second  chamber  pro- 
posed its  rejection.  A.  J.  SCIIEM. 

Bawr,  de  (ALEXANTHIIXK  SOPHIE  Goriiv  DE  CHAMP- 
GRAND),  BARONESS,  a  novelist  of  French  extraction,  born  at 
Stuttgart  in  1776.  She  became  the  wife  of  Saint-pinion, 
the  famous  Socialist,  who  obtained  a  divorce,  although  he 
had  no  cause  for  complaint,  except  that  she  was  not  an 
equal  mate  for  '*  the  foremost  man  in  the  world."  She  wrote 
several  popular  works,  among  which  is  "Rooul,  ou  I'Enfiide/' 
a  novel.  Died  Jan.  1,  1861. 

Bax'tcr  (DE  WITT  C.),  an  American  officer  of  volun- 
teers, born  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Mar.  9,  1829,  entered  the 
army  in  1861  as  lieutenant,  and  passed  through  the  sue- 
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nlr-  to    that    nt    eo'iHiel    of  "P.iixler's    Fire    /on- 

-..-I     brigadier    LTelteral      I    .  S.    Volunteers).         H>-     i- 

jnittior  nt'  "  Baxter's  Manual  ami  C.impaii\   'I  .* 

and  was  naval  officer  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia  Ist.'.i-"!. 

Ha\trr  :  1!  I.  It  \  Itl.    ,  an   eminent  di\  inc.  I -or  [I   ilt   Kowdon, 

in  Shrop.-hirc.  1-in^iainl.  Nov.  12,  li'.l...  II-  ua-  nof  cdu 
cai. --I  iit  IINV  college.  Having  been  ordained  iii  Iti^s,  h. 

IU  \iear  of  Knlderniin-ter  in  PilM,  and  gained  di- 
tinetinn  a-  :in  eloi|iicnt  preacher.  !!••  wa-  neutral  ..r  mod 
crate  ill  the  civil  war.  ln'IJr_r  tllcii-IU  to  tin-  Puritans,  Itllt 
l'a\  oral  lie  lo  a  monarch  V.  Ill  I  ti.ill  he  produced  I  In-  "  Sa  ml  '- 
F.verla-t  in;;  Ke-l."  w  hieh  is  highly  e.-lcemcd.  At  th- 
turalion  i  ir.l'.ii)  In-  ua>  appointe.1  nin-  of  Ilir  chaplains  to 
Charles  II..  and  n-lii-r-1  ll,,-  olli-r  of  a  bi-hopric.  li. 
sei|iiencc  of  tin-  passage  of  tin-  \,-t  of  I'liil'm-mity.  LM2, 
In-  -,-.-. -.I.-. I  or  \va-  i-i.-ctcd  from  tin-  Anglican  Church.  He 
hc-came  .  i. -si.il  nt  of  Loinion  in  1 117:!.  and  ]irra'-llt-ii  then- 
to  a  nirttiii,-  "f  iion.-onf.-rmi-'-.  Annul;;  his  ntimerous 
work-  an-  a  ••  t  'a  II  to  tin-  I  tn-oin  1-1 !  -  ••  .Mi-tho.lii- 

Thcologi:e  "  illi7li.  and  "  ( 'ill  holic  Theidng\  ."  The  no- 
torious Judge  JcHries  in  HIS.,  lini-.l  liini  ..ml  mark-  on  a 

B  of  -e.lition.  which  via-  founded  on  a  pa--a:;c  in  his 
writings.      For  failure   to   pay  tin-   tinr   In-  was    impi 
nearly  eighteen   niontli-.      liie-l    hi--,   s.    li'.'.H.      Hi-  was  a 
voluminous  writer.  Inning  published    His   treatises.     (See 
his"  \utobiography."  Mi'.nl  ;    I'!. CM  \  \\\  .  ••  Life  <,(  liaxtcr." 
171.:;    \Vn.i.i\M   OBHI,  "Life  ami   Time*  (if  K.  HAXTKII." 
l-vlu  ;    A  i  1:1  -i   N  i:  IMH:I(.  "  K.  I  !a  \ti-r.  rin  Mann  do   Wahr- 
liut't   rcchlen    Mittc,"  isi;:1, :    M  u  u  i.\v.  "  History  of  Kng- 
laml."  M.I.  i.  chap,  ii.,  iiml  Mil.  iii.  chap.  xi. ;  "  Mi- 
nics."  l.y  WM.  It.  WIII.IAUS.) 

IlllXto'rians,  the  term  fonni-rlv  M].pli«-il  to  the  ailln1- 
rt-nts  of  llaxtcr's  tln-olo^icul  systrni.  tin-  < lor tri lies  of  which 
u.-n  I,  that  thonilh  Christ  ilii'il  ill  a  special  «/ll8C  for  the 
died  in  a  -r-'io-ral  -i-n-r  for  nil ;  2,  the  re- 
ji-ciion  of  tin-  ilo^inii  of  i-i'pi-nhntion  :  :'..  that  it  is  possible 
fur  fven  saints  to  fall  away  from  saviug  grace. 

Baxter  Springs,  a  city  of  Cherokee  CO.,  K»n.,  159mile« 

S.  ot  Kansa-  City.  Mo.,  at  the  terminus  of  the'  Missouri 
Kiver  l-'ort  Si-ott  ami  tiitlf  U.K.,  11  miles  from  the  State 
line.  It  has  on,-  national  linnk,  one  weekly  paper,  and  one 

nieliini;  fur c.     It   is  a  shippini;  depot  for  Texas 

cattle.     The   prineipiil   iiiiiiertiN   arc  lead.  /in.-,  and  coal. 
On  the  Hlh  of  I  let..  I  still,  yuatitrell,  with  600  guerillas,  at 
tacki-.l  a   1  .  ,-v  i -i-ort  anil   i-ncaniptnrnt  of  three  eonij 
at  this  place.    Tin-  escort  was  dispersed  and  all  the  wounded 
murdered;   tin-   attack    on    the    encampment    "as   repulsed. 
1'.  I'jsl.    A.T.  Lr.  i.  KII.  "  lUxTEIt  Si-uixos  KKi-rui.irAN." 

Bnv  [Kr.  linir],  in  ^cii^raphy.  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  or  a 
portion  of  the  sea  extending  into  the  land.  The  terms  bay 
and  //"//'  are  vaguely  and  promiscuously  applied  to  l.odies 
..! 'u  atcr  of  \  arions  forms  ami  dimensions.  Hudson's  Bay, 
for  example,  mi^lit  prop.-rly  be  called  a  gulf.  The  word 
•cm-rally  applied  to  smaller  portions  than  yulf. 

Bay,  or  Bay  Tree,  a  name  of  the  laurel  tree  ( tnuriu 

»oft('/*Vi.  which  is  sunn-times  called  sweet  bay.  The  Pru- 
i-  sometimes  called  bay  laurel.  Several 
other  trees  arc  popularly  called  huy.  The  "sweet  bay"  of 
the  I  .  S.  is  tin-  Miii/imHii  ,//nii,  ,i.  w  Inch  has  fragrant  flowers. 
The  •'  red  Lay  "  of  the  South  is  the  /V/-«.-n  I'nn.lniitntin, 
an  evergreen  laurel  tree  with  tine  red  titnl..-r.  The  "  hiblolly 
bay"  ( <>•»  -./'M*/.(  l.iiHtttntliu*}  is  a  fine  tree  of  the  Southern 
States,  with  mahogany-colored  wood.  A  smaller  -\- 
((7orrfomaj>tt6e*ecHf)  is  cult  i\  aie-1  at  the  North  as  a  shrub, 
and  has  larirc  and  fragrant  white  l.los-i.m^.  Some  of  the 
rhododendrons  an.l  a /a  Ira^  a  i  e  r.ii:  -.  The  leaves 

of  the  Lay  ha\  e  loiii:  I. ecu  subjects  of  popular  superstition, 
and  hii\e  hcen  used  with  other  evergreens  to  decorate 
churches  at  Christmas.  /•'"<v  in  the  plural  signifies  an 
honorary  garland  or  crown,  hcstowcd  as  a  prize  for  \  ic- 
tor\  or  meritorious  action.  It  is  not  known  what  kind 
of  tree  is  meant  by  the  word  in  the  Hible  translated  "  bay 

tree." 

Bay,  a  county  in  the  K.  of  Michigan.  Area,  725  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  K.  by  Sa'.'inaw  Hay.  and  in- 
ter-,-ct,-,l  by  the  Salman  and  Itille  rivers.  The  -oil  is 
fertile.  Wheat,  oats.  hay.  and  dairy  products  are  raided. 
ll  contains  tor, -M^  of  pine,  from  which  lumber  is  exported. 
Coal  i-  fonn.l.  ami  salt  is  proiluccd  from  salt  u  -Us.  It  i.« 
intersected  by  the  .iack.-oti  Lansing  and  Sa^inaw  R.  K. 
Capital.  l',a\  City.  Top.  I. ..'.Mill. 

Hay,  :•  tOWBlbip  nf  "ttawa  en..  O.      Pop.  509. 

Ba'ya  (/''•-'••»•/'/.;'//./. ;'>oi,  i,  a  -mall  Kast  Indian  bird 
of  the  family  "f  Frin^illidie,  and  allied  to  the  weaver-bird. 

It  has  been  called  l.».rin  I'll  iV/y,yo'im  by  some  orllitholoun-t  >. 
It  has  a  lar-rc  conical  beak.  Its  color  i-  yellow .  spotted 
with  brown.  It  builds  a  envious  ne-t,  shaped  like  a  Flor- 
ence (lask.  ami  suspended  from  a  small  twig  of  a  high  branch. 


The  entrance  i-  in  the   lower  p.irl   ot   the  ne^t.     The  b»y» 

I  an-1  i  laim  -I  to  -.in  \  command*. 
Bayadere    (from    Port.  /,:ni,,,l, ,,-,,,    ,i   ••  ,lan.-er "],   a 

nn given  by  Fiiropea'  ..-irl-und  -n 

girls  of  In-. 

are  of  two  -  ur-t  ..t  win.  h  at  .-/.;.i 

ant  -    .-I   th-  .-1     bel-in::    pal  t  U    : 

and  partly    to   that  of  Sinha-.      Having  puitsed 
throu  -t   >\>tematie  ph\  sieal  trainii 

I  ^rcat  ability  iin.l  -uppl.  n.  --  ..(    joints.  the\   a: 

p|..\  e.l    to    -III,;    tli  -ome   ^'0.1   ;i;  -  -nl    to 

lire    or    in    hi-    t.  mple.      Tb..-.-  ..t    the 

higher  rank  an  not  pirinilled  Li  leavr  the  cni-ln-iirc  ot  the 
temple,  and  are  I,  n  I, nl.  I.  ti  to  marry,  but  ihc\  an  perm  il  led 

to  accept  a    !..-.  ei 

of   the    Stldra    caste    live    ..'lt-i,l.     .,1    tlo-     t.mpl.-     :in.l    ha\e 

more  freedom.  There  is  another  distinct  da--  ot  -inging- 
girls  who  travel  about  tin-  country  in  troops,  perform  at 
pin..  I  entertain  the  people  lit  t.ni  rn  -.  i  • 

.'  and  dancing.    Their  dunce  i«.  howe\  er.  nnne  prop- 
erly a  pantomime. 

Baya'mo,  or  San  Salvador,  a  town  in  the  E.  part 

of  Cn  l>a,  mi  miles  X  .  \V  .  •  i  the  river  Canto. 

It  hu  eight  churches  and  four  schools.     P.. p.  in  I  Mil.  7-111. 

Bay'artl  ((Jen.  liKomiK  I).)  wa»  born  in  Xew  York  in 
Hid  grailualed  al  West  Point  in  I--..'1,.  lie  entered 
the  I  .  S.  cavalry,  and  became,  after  the  civil  war  broke 
nut.  colonel  of  lln  Fir-t  Penn-yh  ania  Cavalry.  In  1SI12  he 
WM  made  brigadier  gcnerul  of  volunteers,  lie  served  with 
the  highest  honor  ill  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Frederick'slmrg  Dec.  1  I,  1862,  where 
be  fought  with  the  left  wing,  under  Franklin. 

Bayard  (JAMKS  ASIITON),  an  American  statesman  and 
lawyer,  born  at  IMiibidclphia  July  -S  171)7,  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  17S4.  He  began  to  practise  law  in  Delaware, 
and  in  1796  became  a  Federalist  member  of  Congn---.  in 
which  he  attained  eminence  as  an  orator.  The  contest 
between  Jefferson  and  Iturr  in  Istil  was  decided  in  la-.  01 
of  the  former  l.y  the  votes  of  Federalists  acting  under  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Bayard.  He  was  elected  U.  S.  Senator 
tor  Delaware  in  1.S04,  and  remained  in  that  body  until 
Islll.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  that  negotiated 
the  treaty  of  Ghent  in  1X14.  Died  Aug.  6,  1815. 

Bayard  MAMES  ASIITOJT,  second),  born  in  Delaware, 
graduated  at  Princeton,  was  U.  8.  Senator  from  his  native 
State  ( |s.,|_64  and  1867-69),  resigning  twice  this  office,  to 
which  he  was  four  times  elected,  and  once  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy. 

Bayard  (.TKAX  FRAXC^IS  AI.FREH).  a  French  Unfratnr, 
born  at  Charollcs  Mar.  17,  1796,  wrote  over  L'n»  popular 
comedies  and  vaudevilles,  among  which  were  ••  I. a  n-iue  de 
seize  an-."  and  "  Les  gamins  de  Paris,"  which  wax  per 
formed  with  great  success  463  times  in  succession.  Died 
Feb.  19,  1853. 

Bayard  (PiEnne  mi  TERRAII.),  CHEVALIER,  a  heroic 
French  knight,  called  "  le  chevalier  sans  pcur  et  sans  re- 
proehe"  ("the  knight  without  fear  and  without  reproach"), 
was  born  at  Castle  Bayard,  near  Grenoble,  in  147.'i.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  modesty,  piety,  magnanimity,  and 
his  \nrious  accomplishments.  He  served  under  Charles 
VIII.  in  bis  expedition  against  Naples  in  1494,  and  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  Tornovo.  After  the  acces- 
sion of  I.oai-  XII.  of  France,  Bayard  performed  several 
remarkable  exploits  in  war  against  the  Spaniards  and  1 

lisb.     In  tin- scrvi. I    I'lancis  1.  he  took  Prosper  Colonna 

prisoner,  and  gained  a  victory  at  Marignano  in  1516.      II 
defended  Mc/icrc-  with   success  against  the  invading  army 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  in  l.V.'L'.  and  tor  this  important 
sen  i.c  wa-  saluted  as  the  saviour  of  the  country.     He  was 
killed   ill   battle  at   the  river  Sesia  April  :l".  K>-'l.  b.- 
won  the  repntati,.n  of  being  a  model  of  nearly  even  \  irtue. 

CllAMI'IKII.  -  l.a  Vie  et    I-  Hay 

ard,"  I.".--.  |  GUI  inn  UK  P.KUV  n't:.  "  Ilistoire  dn  Cln  • 
Hay ard,"  17HM:  HKV.  .losi  i-lt  Sn  i:t.|v,..  ••  I  .  alier 

liayard."  17M  :  I'.  Coin  \.  ••  Ilistoire  de  Pierre  du  Terrail," 
IMM  :  W.  (in  MOI: i  Si  li.iyard," 

Xew  York,  is  17;    I'.i  .  m.i /.  "  liay  ai  .1."  lic-rlin.  I 

Bayard  i  Hti'it  Mtn  Buuur),  tat  *I  Jmnti  \-  l:avard. 
was  born  at  Wilmington.  Del. .in  I71'H,  graduated  at  P 

ton  in  IS)  I.  I am.    a  lawyer,  nator  fp-in   Dela- 

;'i  and  l-ll-»:.l,  and  I.  S.  charg*  d'affaires  at 
,„  l-.,ii.     Di.-.l  Mar.  I. 
Bayard  i'1'ii..M  vs   I  Del., 

Hct.   I".'.    I--'-.   »»«  elected  for  the  I- 

the   I '.  S.  Senate,  to  succeed  his  father,  lion.  J.  A. 
Uayar.l. 

liayazid'   (often  called   Baj'u/.rl )   I..  -f  the 

Turk.-' or  ottoman-,   .-aruamed   Ii.ni:itl«   (i.  «.  "th«   light- 
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rung"),  was  born  iu  1347.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Aniu- 
nitli  1..  in  1:1*!',  and  soon  conquered  Bulgaria,  the  greater 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  part  of  Greece.  In  lillM)  lie  gained 
a  victory  at  Xicopolis  over  Sigismuml,  kill;;  of  Hungary, 
and  his  allies,  the  Poles  and  French.  His  career  of  con- 
quest was  arrested  by  Tamerlane  (or  Tiinur),  who  invaded 
Asia  Minor,  and  defeated  Baya/.id  nc::r  Angora  in  June, 
1401.  Bayazid  was  taken  prisoner  here,  and  confined  until 
he  died  Mar.  9,  14113.  (See  VON  HAMMER,  "  (ieschichte 
des  Osmanischen  Reichs.") 

Bayazid  II.,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  was  born  in  1447. 
He  ascended  the  Ottoman  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
Mahomet  II.,  iu  14S1.  He  built  many  mosques  in  Con- 
stantinople, his  capital.  He  was  involved  in  almost  con- 
tinual wars  against  the  Hungarians,  Poles,  IVrsimis,  and 
Venetians.  He  died  May  20,  1512,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  SiTiiu. 

Bay'berry,  the  fruit  of  the  bay  tree ;  also  the  fruit  of 
the  wax-myrtle  (  M i/ri'ca  cci-if'era),  a  shrub  which  produces 
a  kind  of  wax,  sometimes  called  "  baybcrry  tallow,"  and 
used  in  pharmacy.  It  has  also  been  employed  in  making 
candles.  The  bayberry  grows  chiefly  along  our  Atlantic 
coast,  becoming  an  evergreen  tree  in  the  South.  It  has 
active  medicinal  qualities.  The  wax  is  found  ou  the  out- 
side of  the  berries,  and  is  obtained  by  boiling. 

Bay'boro',  a  post-township  of  Horry  co.,  S.  C.  Pop. 
885. 

Bay  Balls,  a  port  of  entry  and  post-town  of  New- 
foundland, 19  miles  S.  of  St.  John's;  lat.  47°  18'  N.,  Ion. 
52°  47'  W.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  which  is  much  fre- 
quented as  a  port  of  refuge.  Fishing  and  agriculture  are 
carried  on.  Pop.  734. 

Bay  City,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  the 
North-west,  the  capital  of  Bay  co.,  Mich.,  is  on  the  right 
(E.)  bank  of  the  Saginaw  River,  4  miles  from  its  mouth 
and  at  the  head  of  navigation.  It  deals  principally  in 
lumber  and  salt,  immense  quantities  of  which  are  produced. 
It  has  excellent  school  facilities,  one  national  and  four 
private  banks,  two  parks,  the  Holly  Waterworks,  one  street 
raHway,  several  important  manufacturing  interests,  two 
railroads  (a  branch  of  the  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette,  and 
the  Detroit  and  Bay  City  road,  just  opened).  Several  lines 
of  steamers  connect  it  with  all  lake  points.  It  has  two 
daily  and  four  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  7064. 

E.  D.  COWLES,  ED.  "  SEMI-WEEKLY  HERALD." 

Bay  de  Verds,  an  important  post-village  of  New- 
foundland, 38  miles  N.  of  Carbonear.  It  has  no  harbor,  but 
its  cod-fisheries  are  among  the  best  in  the  province,  yield- 
ing $50,000  worth  of  fish  annually.  Agriculture  is  also 
carried  on.  Pop.  650. 

Baycux  (anc.  Jiaicai'ne),  a  city  of  France,  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  in  the  department  of  Calvados,  is  on  the  river 
Aure,  21  miles  by  rail  W.  N.  W.  of  Caen.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  porcelain,  lace,  damasks,  calico,  and  leather. 
Pop.  in  I860,  9138.  Here  is  a  cathedral  which  is  said  to  be 
the  oldest  in  Normandy,  in  which  was  preserved  for  a  long 
time  the  famous  BAVKUX  TAPESTRV  (which  see). 

Bayeux  Tapestry,  a  web  of  canvas  or  linen  cloth  214 
feet  long  by  20  inches  wide,  on  which  is  embroidered,  with 
woollen  threads  of  various  colors,  a  representation  of  the 
invasion  and  conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  it  was  embroidered  by  Matilda,  the 
wife  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Some  persons  believe  that 
she  directed  the  work,  which  was  performed  by  her  maids 
or  the  ladies  of  her  court.  It  is  considered  a  valuable  his- 
torical document,  as  it  gives  a  correct  and  minute  portrait- 
ure of  the  manners  and  customs  of  that  age  and  of  the  Nor- 
man costumes.  It  contains  the  figures  of  about  625  men, 
200  horses,  55  dogs,  40  ships  and  boats,  and  numerous 
quadrupeds,  birds,  etc.  The  tapestry  was  discovered  in 
the  cathedral  of  Bayeux  about  1730,  and  is  now  preserved 
in  the  hotel  de  ville  of  that  place.  (Sec  BiircK.  "  Rayeux 
Tapestry  Elucidated,"  London,  1855;  DUUAHEL,  "Anglo- 
Norman  Antiquities,"  1767.) 

Bay'Aeld,  a  port  on  Lake  Huron,  at  the  mouth  of  Bay- 
field  River,  in  Stanley  township,  Huron  co.,  province  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  has  an  extensive  trade  in  grain  and  fish. 

Bayfield  (formerly  La  Pointe),  a  county  which 
forms  the  N.  extremity  of  Wisconsin.  Area,  1000  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lake  Superior.  It  is 
partly  covered  with  forests  of  pine.  The  soil  is  not  exten- 
sively cultivated.  Capital,  Bayfield.  Pop.  :!ll. 

Bayfield,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  the  above 
county,  on  an  arm  of  Lake  Superior,  281  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
Madison.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor.  P.  of  township,  344. 

Bayfield  (HENRY  WOOLSEY),  a  rear-admiral  of  the 
British  navy,  entered  the  service  in  1S06,  served  against 
the  U.  S.  in  1814  on  the  great  lakes,  and  surveyed  the  lakes, 


the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  Gulf  (1815-27),  of  which  ho 
pul'lislieil  valuable  charts. 

Bay  Hundred,  a  post-township  of  Talbot  co.,  Md. 
Pop.  1322. 

Bay  Islands,  a  group  of  small  islands  in  the  Bay  of 
Honduras.  Ruatan,  the  largest,  is  about  30  miles  from  the 
N.  coast  of  Honduras.  The  other  islands  are  named  Bo- 
naccn,  Utila,  Barbarctta,  and  Helena.  This  group  became 
a  British  colony  in  185I,  but  iu  consequence  of  a,  protest 
of  the  U.  S.  they  were  restored  to  Honduras  in  IS.'jti. 

Bayle  (PIERRE),  a  celebrated  French  philosopher  and 
critic,  born  at  Carlat,  now  in  Ariegc,  Nov.  18,  1647,  was  a 
son  of  a  Protestant  preacher.  He  studied  at  the  College  of 
Toulouse,  and  was  employed  for  some  years  as  a  private 
tutor  at  Geneva  and  Kouen.  In  1676  he  obtained  the  chair 
of  philosophy  in  the  Protestant  College  ot  Sedan,  which  was 
closed  or  suppressed  by  the  government  in  1681.  He  then 
became  professor  of  philosophy  and  history  at  Rotterdam, 
and  commenced  in  1684  a  critical  monthly  review  called 
"  Xuuvclles  de  la  Kcpublique  des  Lettres,"  which  he  con- 
tinued to  edit  until  1687.  Instigated  by  .lurieu,  who  ac- 
cused Baylo  of  heretical  or  unsound  opinions,  the  magis- 
trates of  Rotterdam  deprived  him  of  his  professorship  in 
1693.  Bayle  was  a  skeptic,  an  eloquent  advocate  of  relig- 
ious liberty,  and  a  very  independent  thinker.  His  most 
important  work  is  a  "Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary" 
(''  Dictionnaire  historique  et  critique,"  2  vols.  folio.  1696), 
which  exercised  a  great  influence  over  literature  and  phil- 
osophy, and  had  a  European  reputation.  Bayle  was  fond 
of  paradox,  was  a  subtle  reasouer,  a  witty  writer,  and  an 
excellent  dialectician.  He  was  amiable,  courageous,  and 
disinterested.  According  to  Warburton,  he  had  "a  soul 
superior  to  the  sharpest  attacks  of  fortune,  and  a  heart 
practised  to  the  best  philosophy."  Died  Dec.  28,  1706. 

Baylen',  or  Bailen',  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Jacn,  22  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Jaen.  It  has  manufactures 
of  linen,  glass,  soap,  bricks,  etc.  The  Spanish  general  Do 
Castanos  here  gained  a  victory  in  July,  1808,  over  the  French 
general  Dupont,  and  took  18,000  prisoners.  Pop.  7831. 

Bay'ley  (Most  Rev.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT),  D.  D.,  a  grand- 
son of  Dr.  Richard  Bayley  and  nephew  of  Mother  Seton 
(who  founded  the  original  American  congregation  of  Sisters 
of  Charity),  was  born  in  New  York  City  Aug.  23,  1814, 
graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1835,  was 
for  a  time  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
but  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  studied  theology  in  Paris 
and  Rome,  and  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1842.  He  became 
professor  of  belles  lettrcs  at  St.  John's  College,  Fordham, 
and  was  its  president  (1845-46).  In  1853  he  became  bishop 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  in  1872  archbishop  of  Baltimore,  Md. 
He  has  published  "  Memoirs  of  Bishop  Brut6  "  and  other 
works,  and  is  distinguished  by  his  ability  as  a  prelate. 

Bayley  (RICHARD),  an  American  physician,  born  in 
Fairflcld,  Conn.,  in  1745,  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
1772.  He  introduced  a  new  method  of  treating  the  croup, 
which  was  extensively  used.  He  became  in  1793  professor 
of  surgery  in  Columbia  College,  N.  Y.  Died  Aug.  17, 1801. 

Bay'lor,  a  county  in  the  X.  part  of  Texas.  Area.  900 
square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  Brazos  River  and  the  Big 
Wichita,  and  the  soil  along  the  banks  of  the  former  is  very 
fertile,  but  the  surface  is  generally  high  and  rocky.  Be- 
tween the  Brazos  and  the  Little  Wichita  it  is  of  a  moun- 
tainous character.  Stock-raising  is  the  only  important  pur- 
suit at  present.  No  population  iu  the  census  of  1870. 

Baylor  (WALKER  KEITH),  a  native  of  Kentucky,  settled 
in  1830  in  Alabama,  whore  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law.  He  entered  the  Senate  in  1841,  and  in  1843  he  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  third  circuit,  which  position  ho 
held  until  the  fall  of  1845,  when  he  was  killed  accidentally, 
lie  was  very  fond  of  astronomy. 

Baylor  University*  This  institution  is  situated  at 
Independence,  Washington  co.,  Tex.  It  is  12  miles  from 
the  Brazos  River,  12  miles  from  Brenham,  on  the  western 
branch  of  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  R.  R.,  and  18 
miles  from  Navisota,  on  the  main  trunk  of  the  same  road. 
The  vicinity  is  beautifully  diversified  by  prairie,  hill,  val- 
ley, and  live-oak  groves.  The  village  of  Independence  is 
near  the  centre  of  population,  wealth,  commerce,  and  rail- 
roads in  the  State.  The  university  was  chartered  by  the 
republic  of  Texas  in  1845.  One-third  of  its  trustees  are 
annually  chosen  by  the  Baptist  State  Convention  of  Texas. 
It  owns  nearly  700  acres  of  good  land.  The  whole  amount 
of  endowment  will  not  exceed  $60,000  ;  value  of  buildings, 
.S30.000;  libraries,  3700  volumes;  apparatus  respectable; 
rcading-poom  good.  The  course  of  study  is  modelled  after 
that  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  It  is  complete  and 
thoroughly  prosecuted.  Whole  number  of  students  entered 
since  1845,  2700  ;  college  graduates,  38;  law  graduates,  31 ; 
law  professors,  3;  college  officers,  6;  whole  number  of 
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students,  according  to  ln.it  catalogue.  iiiti.  si\  nC  wliniii  were 
I:iw  stud'-nt*.      If-  pn--idents  have  been  flu-  K.-v.  llenrv  I.. 
v.  Kut'iiH  (.'.  Unrleson.    1>.  I)..    Ki-v  .  iJeuri:''   W. 
II:  .....  -.-,   ll'-v.  William   Car.-y  Crane,  Ii.  1).,  I.I..U.     Efforts 
promising  intiresi  .....  ess  are  now  in    prognu    lull;. 
duvv  nil  the  chairs,  and  othi-rvvi-.-  to   promo,,-  flu-   clli- 
n  I   Ilic   inrt,  lotion.      Hun.    It.  K.  I!.  May  lor,    I,  !,.!>.,  former 
m.-Mihcr   of   Collar.'.*-    from    Alabama,    :ni.i    tor   twenty-five 
Mi'l'^i'  in  Ti-.vas.  ^n\e  nami-  lo  the  university. 

llny'ly  (I.K.wiM.  bishop  of  Han^'or  in  Wales,  is  worthy 
of  mention  as  the.  author  of  ••  Tin-  >  Piety,"  one 

of  tin1  most  popular  religion-  bookl  <'\er  written.  It  is 
men!  iniH-d  by  llunyan  as  one  of  the  books  owned  by  hi* 
\vi!r.  In  171!  it  had  passed  through  fifty-one  editions  in 
England.  be-idi-s  si  vi-ral  translations  published  in  foreign 
lands.  I'aylv  was  born  III  Cacrmarthcn.  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, and  con-n-i  a'ed  as  bishop  in  111  Id.  lie  died  in  Ml."'.'. 
lli-  niii~t  not  In-  ronfounili-il  with  Thomas  Bayly,  Anglican 
bishop  uf  Kilhila  in  Ireland,  who  died  in  M17H.  —  l.ishop 
l.t  u  is  I'.a  v  1  v  had  a  -on  Tnovi  AX.  who  became  a  zealous  Ro- 
man Catholic,  and  published  "The  End  of  Controversy  " 
(Monai.  Id.'it),  besides  other  work.-. 

liayly  {THOMAS  If  IY.NKSI,  mi  English  It'ttfratcur,  born 
in  I  T'.'i  m-ar  Bath,  uas  the  sou  of  a  wealthy  solicitor,  and 
was  educateil  at  i  ixford.  He  married  in  1826,  and  in  IS.'ll 
lost  his  fortune,  anil  was  thrown  into  poverty.  He  entered 
with  the  greatest  industry  upon  a  literary  lift1,  conipo-in^ 
numerous  pla\  s,  novels,  and  poems.  He  is  best  known  by 
bis  very  numerous  songs,  some  of  which  will  always  be 
popular,  though  few  are  of  a  very  high  literary  order. 
Aiiioni;  tin-in  ar  .....  lh  no.  we  N'.-vcr  Mention  Her,"  "The 
Soldier's  Tear,"  und  "  Why  Don't  the  Men  Propose?"  He 
died  in  ls::o. 

liayly  (THOMAS  lli:yitv),  an  American  lawyer,  born  in 
A-  -i-'-titae  co.,  \  a.,  in  1810,  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  was  a  judge  in  the  State  courts.  He  became 
ii  .....  iiil.er  of  CollL-n-ss  in  1S14,  und  was  chairman  of  the 
eoinniittee  of  ways  and  means  in  several  sessions.  Died 
June  21!,  1856. 

Hiivn'ain  (WILLIAM),  an  American  surgeon  and  anat- 
omist. horn  in  Virginia  in  174!*,  was  educated  in  England, 

where  he  loni;  ivsided.       Me  performed  many  difficult  opera- 

tions with  -iir,-e-s.     Died  Dec.  10,  1814. 

Ilii)  in1*  (  Kor.riiT  HUM.  Anglican  bishop  of  Madagas- 
car, was  born  at  Wellington,  Somersetshire,  England,  Mar. 
10,  IS.",  I.  lie  was  educated  at  Hath  and  al  St.  Edmond's 
Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  master's  degree  in  1859. 
Hi-  received  a  number  of  English  church  preferments,  and 
in  IS70  became  bishop  of  Madagascar,  now  a  Protestant 
Christian  nation.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  religious 
works,  among  which  arc  a  "Book  of  Common  Praise" 
(  I  si;;',),  •-  [,v  i-a  Anglicana,"  "Autumn  Memories  and  other 
Verses"  (1889),  and  "Sermons." 

Bay  of  Islands,  a  large  bay  of  the  W.  coast  of  New- 
foundland. It  abounds,  in  islands,  and  its  scenery  is  very 
fine,  (iond  timber,  gypsum,  and  marble  abound.  About 
I'.O.uno  barn-Is  of  herring  are  annually  taken  here,  besides 
cod  and  other  tish.  Agriculture  ii  pursued  to  some  extent. 
Top.  of  settlements.  947. 

Bay'onet  (Fr.  l,ui,metie],  so  called,  it  is  said,  because 
invented  or  tii  -t  used  at  liayonne,  in  France,  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  originally  a  tri- 
a-.  .-u'ai  -h  ipi-d  Idade,  to  be  screwed  into  the  muzzle  of  the 
musket,  an  1  used  by  infantry  as  an  offensive  or  defensive 
weapon.  Prev  ioua  to  its  introduction  pikcmcn  formed  a 
portion  of  an  army,  but,  though  retained  in  service  to  some 
extent  till  near  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
bayonet  finally  superseded  them.  By  the  original  arrange- 
ment. tin)  musket  could  not  be  discharged  while  the  bayonet 
wan  fixed  ;  this  contrivance  was  Improved  upon  at  a  later 
day,  ami  the  bayonet  was  titti-d  exteriorly  to  the  piece,  thus 
ivmiitin.:  it  to  be  tired  without  unfixing  the  bayonet. 
he  Frenuh  were  undoubtedly  the  first  to  use  the  bayonet, 
and  tho  tirst  infantry  charge  made  with  this  weapon  was 
at  the  battle  of  Spire  in  170:i.  Various  modifications  have 
l"-i  n  made  in  the  mode  of  fastening  the  weapon,  as  well  as 
in  its  shape.  Among  other  forms  is  the  "  sabre"  bayonet  ; 
the  latest  improvement  being  the  "trowel"  bayonet,  capa- 
ble of  being  used  by  infantry  a-  a  -pade  in  throwing  up 
L'arth  works.  a.s  well  as  in  making  or  resisting  a  charge. 

liayunne,  ba-y.mn'  nine.  /..y)«r'</«»>)i  a  fortified  city 
ot  1  ,a:ii-i-,  near  its  S.  W.  extremity,  in  the  department  of 
Basses-  Pyr6ne.es,  on  the  river  Adour,  about  ;i  miles  from 
the  Hay.  if  UN  -ay  and  till  miles  W.  X.  W.  of  Pail  :  hit.  4:i° 
-".>'  N'..  Ion.  1°  2'j'  W.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the 
t'  the  Pyrenees,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nive.  iMid 
is  well  built.  It  has  an  old  eathedrnl.  a  eitadel  built  by 
Vauhnn,  a  mint,  a  theatre,  and  schools  of  commerce  and 
na  .  1,'a.tion.  Here  are  shipyards,  glass-works,  sugar-re- 


fineries, and  distill,  ,i.-.     'I'll,,  chief  artiel.-,.  of  export  an- 

timber,  (ar,  eorks.  liijm-uns  bam-.  •••••.      l;.i.       - 

been   bcsii'-'-d,  but    never  taken.       II 

view  b,-tvve,-ii  Charli  -  I  V .  ul    Si,,.,,,   and    Xapol.  ..n   I.,  who 

extorted  In.ni  the  torim-r  and  nuncialiuli  of  the 

crown  in  IMI^.     Pop.  in  l-iiii,  : 

Bayonne,  a  post. township  ,,r  Hudson  eo.,  X.  .1.     Bo- 
yonne  City,  in   tin-  township,  on   the  V  .1.  C.ntrnl  K.  H., 
4  miles  from  .lei  -ev  City,  is  a  place  of  residem-e  for  p 
doing  business  in  New  York  City.    It  has  two  weekly  new§- 

papcr-.       l'..p. 

Uayou,bi'oo|suppi.s,  ,|  to  be  e.,mi|,te,|  from  the  I 
word   bnyiiu,  a  "bowel"  or   "gut,"  and   ! 
"ehannel"),  strictly  means  a  stream  wh 
springs,  but  flows  from  a  lake  or  other  stream. 
often  used,  however,  in  the  Southern  I'.  S.  as   - 
with  "creek,"  and  frequently  designates  the  tidal  chai 
occurring  in  swamps  on  the  liull  coast. 

Bayou,  a  township  of  f'ulaski  eo..  Ark.     Pop.  500. 

Bayou,  a  township  of  Ozark  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  480. 

Bayou  Mat-on,  a  township  of  I'liieot  co.,  Ark.  Pop. 
753. 

Bayou  Metor,  a  township  of  Arkansas  co.,  Ark. 
Pop.  306. 

Bayou  Sara,  a  post-village  of  West  Feliciana  parish, 
La.,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bayou 
of  the  same  name,  :!6  miles  above  Baton  Rouge.  It  is  the 
southern  terminus  of  a  railroad  to  Woodville,  Miss.,  and 
has  considerable  trade  in  corn  and  cotton.  Pop.  440. 

Bayr'hofler  (KARL  TIIKOOOH),  a  German  philosopher, 
born  at  Marburg  in  1812,  became  in  1838  professor  of 
philosophy  in  his  native  town,  and  in  1850  wa»  forced  to 
go  to  the  U.  S.  He  advocated  the  doctrines  of  Hegel,  and 
wrote,  among  other  works,  "  Ueber  den  Deutsch-Katho- 
lieismus"  (1845),  "Idee  des  Christenthums  "  (1836),  and 
"Idee  und  Ueschiohte  der  Philosophic"  (1838). 

Bay  Rob'erts,  a  port  of  entry  of  Newfoundland,  8 
miles  S.  of  Harbor  Grace,  on  Conception  Bay.  Its  inhab- 
itants are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  Labrador  fisheries.  It  is 
visited  by  regular  lines  of  coasting  steamers,  and  has  con- 
siderable imports.  Pop.  about  1000. 

Bay  Rum  (Spirit,^  myrcir,  U.  S.  P.),  a  fragrant  liquid 
obtained  by  distilling  with  rum  the  leaves  of  the  Myrria 
acHt,  and  probably  of  other  trees  of  the  genus.  These  are 
large  trees  growing  in  Jamaica  and  other  West  India 
islands,  and  belonging  to  the  Myrtaccic.  Bay  rum  is  im- 
ported in  large  quantities,  and  is  used  as  a  perfume  and  as 
a  cosmetic. 

Bay  Shore,  a  post-village  of  Islip  township.  Suffolk 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  South  Side  K.  R.  of  Long  Island,  40} 
miles  from  New  York.  It  is  finely  laid  out  with  gravelled 
streets,  and  is  in  a  good  agricultural  region.  It  is  a  lino 
summer  resort,  being  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  Fire  Island 
Bay.  Pop.  1200. 

Bay  Side,  a  post-village  of  Flushing  township,  Queen's 
co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  New  York  and  Flushing  R.  K.  It  has 
many  fine  country-seats  of  New  York  merchants.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  famous  places  for  clambakes  on  Long  Island. 

Bay'town,  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  Minn. 
Pop.  594. 

Bay  View,  a  post-village  of  Gloucester  township, 
sex  co.,  Mass.,  has  extensive  quarries  of  granite.     It  it  a 
place  of  summer  resort. 

Bay  Win'dow,  sometimes  corrupted  into  Bow  Win- 
dow, a  window  which  projects  outward  from  a  room,  and 
often  occurs  in  Gothic  architecture.  The  external  walls  of 
such  windows  are  generally  polygonal  or  semicircular.  The 
lower  end  of  bay  windows  is  often  nearly  on  a  level  with 
tho  floor  of  the  room.  They  are  frequently  supplied  with 
a  seat  called  a  bay  ilall. 

Ba'za  Cane.  lin»li\  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Granada,  about  52  mile?  X.  E.  of  Granada,  is  in  a  fertile 
plain.  It  is  famous  for  its  red  wine.  In  1489  it  wns  taken 
from  the  Moors  by  the  Spaniards  after  a  long  siege.  The 
French  marshal  Soult  here  defeated  the  Spaniards  Aug.  10, 
1-1".  Pop.  7272. 

Bazaar',  or  Bazar,  an  Oriental  market-place,  cither 
open  or  covered  with  a  roof;  an  Oriental  assemblage  of 
shops  in  which  goods  of  various  kinds  an  sale. 

Each  bazaar  is  occupied  by  a  number  of  retail  traders,  and 
is  often  divided  into  streets  or  passages  having  on 
side  a  row  of  small  sho|  r  counters.     The  term 

.  .ii. plied  in  European  and  Western  citie-  to  a  hall  or 
suite  of  rooms  fitted  up  with  counters  or  stands  for  the  sale 
of  good-  mo-tly  fancy  articles). 

Bazaar,  a  post-township  of  Chase  co.,  Kan.  Pop 
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Bazaine  (FRANCOIS  ACHILLE),  born  at  Versailles  Feb. 
13,  1811,  iiutl,  uft i>r  passing  through  all  the  intermediate 
grades,  marshal  of  France  Sept.  5,  1864.  The  son  of  a 
prominent  and  wealthy  officer,  he  could  have  readily  ob- 
tained an  officer's  commission,  but  he  declared  it  his  pride 
to  seek  his  marshal's  baton  from  the  knapsack  in  which  for 
"  every  French  soldier  "  the  proverb  potentially  places  onej 
and  that  baton,  when  found,  bore  the  inscription  "Simple 
soldat  en  1831,  Marfiohal  de  France  en  1861." 

Uis  campaigns  are  thus  stated:  Africa — Constantina  and 
Oran,  1833,  1834,  1835  (first  half).  Spain— 1835  (second 
half),  1836,  1837,  1838.  Africa— Algiers  and  Oran,  1840, 
1841,  1842,  1843,  1844,  1845,  1846,  1847,  1848,  1849,  1850, 
1851,  1852,  1853,  1854  (first  half).  Crimea— 1854  (second 
half),  1855,1856.  Africa— 1857.  Italy— 1859,  1860.  Mex- 
ico—1862,  1863,  1864,  1865,  1866,  1867  (first  half).  Army 
of  the  Rhine — 1870.  Total  35  years  of  active  service,  of 
which  32  in  campaigns,  in  the  course  of  which  he  received 
six  wounds  or  contusions.  In  the  Legion  of  Honor  he  was 
Knight  (Nov.  22,  1835),  Combat  of  La  Macta  ( Africa); 
Officer  (Nov.  5,  1845),  Combat  of  Sidy  Kafir;  Commander 
(Aug.  16,  1856),  Taking  of  Kinburn  (Crimea);  Grand  Of- 
ficer (June  20,  1859),  Combat  of  Marignan  (Italy);  Grand 
Cross  (July  2, 1863),  Battle  of  San  Lorenzo  (Mexico);  Mil- 
itary Medal  (April  28, 1865),  Storming  of  Oajaca  (Mexico); 
Medals  of  the  Crimea,  Italy,  and  Mexico. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Prussia  Marshal 
Bazaine,  who  had  expected  the  command  of  one  of  two 
powerful  armies  destined  to  the  invasion  of  Prussia,  in  ac- 
cordance with  plans  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  late 
Marshal  Niel,  found  himself,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
and  unexpected  decision  of  the  Emperor  to  unite  all  the 
forces  in  the  single  "  Arme'e  du  Rhin,"  in  command  of  only 
a  single  corps.  The  disasters  of  Woerth  and  Forbach, 
compelling  the  Emperor  to  relinquish  the  command,  and 
his  sole  competitor,  MacMahon,  being  put  hora  de  conr-nHi-t 
by  his  recent  defeat,  Marshal  Bazaine  on  the  13th  of  August 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine.  Re- 
organization and  concentration  compelled  a  falling  back 
upon  Metz,  and  thence  upon  Verdun,  where  the  shattered 
commands  of  MacMahon's  corps  and  the  reserves  of  France 
were  being  concentrated.  The  execution  of  the  resolution, 
too  tardily  taken,  was,  in  consequence,  further  delayed  by 
the  battle  of  Borny  (Aug.  14),  brought  on  by  the  Prussians 
for  that  sole  purpose.  In  continuing  the  retreat  through 
Metz  his  columns  were  vigorously  attacked  by  the  Prus- 
sians, and  the  battle  of  Re'zonville  (Gravelotte)  resulted. 
Undertaken  by  the  advanced  Prussian  troops  hastily  thrown 
over  the  Moselle  above  Metz,  solely  to  disorder  and  delay 
the  French  march,  the  attack  was  successfully  repulsed, 
and,  to  the  French,  "the  moment  had  arrived  to  strike  a 
great  blow  and  to  resume  the  offensive,  ....  to  drive 
back  the  Prussians  in  disorder  upon  the  Moselle."  Be- 
fore evening,  however,  the  Prussians  had  been  so  greatly 
reinforced  as  to  recover  their  position  and  resume  the  of- 
fensive conflict,  but  with  the  advantage,  on  the  whole,  on 
the  French  side.  There  was  yet  opportunity  to  continue 
the  march  on  Verdun,  but  the  Marshal  spent  the  next  day 
in  forming  a  line  of  battle  from  Rozereuilles  to  St.  Privat, 
with  his  back  on  Metz,  while  the  Prussians  were  allowed, 
unmolested,  to  march  across  his  front  to  form  their  line. 
The  battle  of  St.  Privat  was  fought  defensively  in  position, 
on  the  18th,  without  an  order  from  the  Marshal,*  or  a  re- 
inforcement to,  or  change  in,  the  position  of  any  part  of 
the  French  line.  The  French  left  and  centre  were  strongly 
posted — the  right  "dans  1'air"  at  St.  Privat.  Without 
natural  obstacles  on  which  to  rest,  powerful  artillery  alone 
could  have  given  to  it  adequate  power  of  resistance.  It 
was  held  by  the  6th  Corps  (Canrobert's),  which  corps,  alone, 
was  deficient  in  its  complement  of  artillery.  The  Guards 
(Bt>urbaki's)and  Reserve  artillery  were  stationed  in  ravines 
in  the  rear.  The  French  effective  force  was  150,000  men — 
Prussians  (eight  corps)  240,000.  That  the  Prussians,  un- 
successful and  even  disastrously  repulsed  on  the  French  left 
and  centre,  and  at  liberty  to  use  their  immense  force  where 
weakness  exhibited  itself,  should,  failing  elsewhere,  finally 
concentrate  their  artillery  fire  (272  guns)  and  their  infan- 
try masses  (three  corps,  80,000  men)  on  the  French  right, 
is  natural;  but  not  so,  that  the  guard  and  reserve  artillery 
should  lie  idle  while  the  French  right  was  overwhelmed 
ami  driven  back  (4th  and  Cth  corps)  disorganized,  upon 
Metz  and  the  Moselle.  The  remainder  of  the  army,  which 
had  held  its  strong  positions,  was  withdrawn  the  next  day 

*"In  a  combat  where  the  enemy  arrayed  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  ton--'  with  \vhi<-h  hi-  had  invaded  France,  the  p-neral  ar- 
tillery reserve  was  left  in  its  camp  at  mure  than  (5  kilimeters 
distance,  the  euvulry  of  the  (riuml  did  not  put  foot  to  stirrup, 
the  heavy  eavalry  remained  at  Lon^ueville  in  suburb  of  Metxi, 
and  a^  to  the  infantry  of  the  Guard,  it  lay  without  orders  till  G 
}'.  M.  at  nion-  than  a  league  from  the  field  of  battle."  (Metz, 
Gimji/!;;n,  <'t  X«i', Ha' ions.) 


into  the  intrenched  camp  in  which  ten  weeks  later  it  was 
destined  to  lay  down  its  arms. 

But  it  is  an  error  to  say  that  Bazaine  was  shut  up  in  the 
1  intrenchments  of  Metz.  No  portion  of  the  Marshal's  army 
was  within  the  enceinte  of  Metz;  and  the  new  and  (incom- 
plete) advanced  detached  works  fa  wired  rather  than  ob- 
structed egress.  The  question  is  can  an  army  of  200,000 
men  or  less,  "  shut  up,  in  an  intrenched  camp  anymore 
l/tnn  in  HJHH  /?</'/,  another  of  nearly  equal  numbers?  If, 
in  open  field,  an  army  gives  time  and  opportunity  to  its 
adversary  to  encircle  it  with  intrenchments,  such  is  their 
defensive  capability  with  modern  arms,  that  egress,  even 
with  equal  numbers,  may  become  impracticable;  and  the 
lines  thrown  up  around  Metz  (see  paper  of  Lt.-Col.  Schaw, 
R.  E.,  •/oWi  U.S.  fust..  No.  76)  may  ultimately  have  become 
too  strong  to  be  successfully  assailed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
loss  of  morale  and  the  resulting  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
leaders  may  perhaps  account  for  the  few  and  futile  attempts 
at  sorties  (MI.  Canrobert  testifies  that  as  late  as  Oct.  15  vig- 
orous sorties  could  have  been  made) ;  for  the  failure  to  co- 
operate with  the  movement  of  MacMahon  on  Sedan,  the 
plea  of  failure  to  receive  despatches  announcing  it,  is  put 
forward,  and  credibly  substantiated. 

His  attempt  to  negotiate  with  the  Prussians  through  the 
Empress  at  Hastings  must  be  judged  of  by  his  own  lan- 
guage at  his  trial:  "My  position  was  unprecedented.  I 
was,  in  a  certain  sense,  my  own  government.  The  duties 
of  a  military  chief  when  a  legal  government  exists  are 
strictly  defined.  I  by  no  means  admit  that  to  be  the  case 
in  presence  of  an  insurrectionary  government.  There  was 
then  no  government  ;  there  was  nothing;''  coupled  with  the 
comment  of  the  due  d'Aumale,  "  What !  France,  then,  no 
longer  existed  ?" 

Thus  exhausting  the  last  days  in  which  action  was  pos- 
sible, the  marshal  surrendered  on  the  27th  Get..  1*70,  an 
army  of  160,000  men,  Metz,  "la  Pucelle/'  and  its  fortifica- 
tions, and  1800  pieces  of  artillery. 

He  was  arraigned  Oct.  10, 1873,  before  a  court  consisting 
of  the  due  d'Aumale  (president).  General  de  la  Motte  Rouge, 
Baron  de  Chabaud-Latour,  Generals  Tripier,  Martiinprey, 
Princcteau,  and  Martinez-Dechesnez,  charged: 

First — Gf  having  capitulated  with  the  enemy,  and  surren- 
dered the  fortress  of  Metz,  of  which  he  had  the  superior  com- 
mand, without  having  exhausted  all  the  means  of  defence. 

Second — Of  having,  as  the  head  of  the  army  before  Metz, 
signed  a  capitulation  in  the  open  field,  the  result  of  which 
was  to  cause  hie  troops  to  lay  down  their  arms:  and  of  not 
having,  before  treating  verbally  and  by  writing,  done  every- 
thing which  he  was  bound  to  do  by  duty  and  honor — of- 
fences provided  for  and  punished  by  articles  209  and  210 
of  the  Code  of  Military  Justice. 

After  a  trial  of  two  months'  duration  he  was  unanimously 
pronounced  guilty,  sentenced  to  be  degraded  and  shot,  with 
equally  unanimous  recommendation  that  the  sentence  should 
not  bo  carried  into  execution,  in  terms  substantially  as  fol- 
lows:  "As  jurymen,  our  conscience  alone  must  guide  us, 
and  as  judges  it  has  been  our  duty  to  apply  an  inexorable 
law.  The  marshal,  however,  received  the  command  of  the 
army  under  the  most  unfortunate  circumstance?,  and  the 
court  cannot  forget  that  under  fire  he  was  always  equal  to 
himself;  that  at  Borny,  Gravelotte,  and  Noisscvillc  no  one 
surpassed  him  in  bravery;  and  that  on  16th  of  Aug.  (Grave- 
lotte) he  maintained  the  centre  of  his  line  of  battle  by  the 
firmness  of  his  attitude.  Neither  can  the  army  forget  the 
glorious  services  rendered  by  the  Volunteer  of  1831." 

His  sentence  was  promptly  commuted  by  President  Mne- 
Mahon  to  twenty  years'  imprisonment  in  a  fortress,  without 
military  degradation. 

In  conclusion  I  venture  to  use  the  words  of  Niemann's 
military  description  of  the  French  campaign.  "  The  con- 
duet  of  the  marshal  at  Met/,  roused  the  conjecture  that 
he  wished  to  act  not  only  as  a  general,  but  us  a  states- 
man; that  he  wished  independently  to  make  military  ac- 
tion accord  with  political  events:  that  even  be  believed  he 
could  pursue  his  own  ambitious  views,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  interests  of  France.  The  temptation  of  playing  an 
important  political  rftlv  in  the  general  overthrow  of  exist- 
ing affairs,  while  at  the  head  of  the  largest  military  body 
which  France  possessed,  no  doubt  came  home  to  the  ambi- 
tions r>i>nnpartist  general." 

That  his  conduct  of  the  military  operations  from  Aug.  13 
to  Aug.  18  was  inefficient;  that  his  so-called  forties  had 
scarce  the  energy  in  them  to  reveal  a  serious  intention  to 
go  out ;  that  he  allowed  himself  to  waste  the  last  precious 
days  of  his  army's  efficiency  in  what  were  futile — and  some 
would  call  treasonable — attempts  to  negotiate  with  the 
empress  ;  and  finally  crushed  the  rising — the  taut — hopes 
of  France  by  a  premature  surrender  at  the  very  moment 
when  a  protraction  might  have  modified  the  history  of  the 
war.  must,  I  think,  be  the  conviction  of  all  who  have  im- 
partially studied  his  career. 


BAZALGETTE— BEADS,  SAINT  rrnil'.Ki:  I  -. 


4-J.J 


On  the  0th   uf  Aug..  1-71.  Ba/.'.ine.  aided  by  his  wife, 

>rd  rruiii  his  futln'-s  prison.   !b-  Si.  Mar-ruerite.  [>h  ad 

jllg  ill  jll-titicatioll  I   I.'  >'  I  !«  t}» MlX/»r>  :    "f     M  •//    i. 

while  alli-i^ini;  that  ••  respect  tor  (lit-  military  uniform  which 
lie  ha-  t  orv  lionnriil.lv  worn  tor  nearly  li;tlt  n  '•••nlury  "  would 
have  deterred  linn  from  this  step  hut  !or  I  hi-  "  huiniliat  ing 
regime  to  which  hi-  "a  ,  from  which  In-  |.a-t  <-a 

rccr  ouirh!  to  have    saved   him."  that   n,:i.vilii  D|'  public  law, 

tllill   "liu  sentence   i>   legal   u]  1    lit    tin 

of  the  accused."  .!.(!.    B.llf.  tun,    I'.  ,V.    .\rmif. 

Itii/itl^ctti'  I.IOSKPII  Wn.i.t  ttt  >.  C.  I!.,:in  Kngli-h  civil 
engineer  of  Krcnch  de-rent,  was  born  in  Isi'.t.  He  has 
won  great  fame  in  tin-  const  met  ion  ot  sewer-,  ^trcrt  altera- 
tions, :ui't  other  departments  ol'  city  enu'inet-i  , 
gineer-iii  chief  to  tin-  Metropolitan  Board  ol  \\ork-.  Lon- 
dnn.  lit-  has  constructed  many  hundreds  of  miles  ot'  sewers 
and  river  embankments,  and  lias  introduced  subterranean 
[OS  lor  tin-  carrying  ot  L'as  and  water  pipes  and  tele- 
graph wires,  --o  that  it  is  not  nece.--ar\  to  hrt-ak  up  the 
pavements  t'or  repairs.  Hi-  has  also  furnished  plant*  for 
tin-  drainage  ot'  mant  British  and  foreign  c'tii  -. 

Ita/aiicoiirt,  <!<•  l<'i:*\r.<,  Btitov.a  Kreni-h  historian, 
horn  in  Isln,  wrote  a  "  History  of  Sicily  under  the  Xor- 
nian  Rule"  i  '2  vols.,  ISIt'ii.  hi.-lories  of  the  <  'riinran.  Ital- 
ian, I  liinrse,  ami  Cochin-rhincsc  wars  (if  Napoleon  I  I  I.,  a 
(realise  on  Fencing,  and  many  novels.  1'nder  Louis  Phil- 
ippe, lie  lla/.aneourt  was  a  ilireetor  of  the  library  of  Com- 
pie-^ne,  and  under  Napoleon  III.  he  was  official  historiog- 
rapher. Died  at  Paris.  .Jan.  L'.">.  !-• 

Hazard  (.\MANni,  the  founder  of  French  Carbonarisra, 
was  horn  in  Paris  Sept.  19,  17'JL  He  organize'!  societies 
of  Carbonari  about  IS'JO,  and  afterwards  became  n  di-eiplc 
of  Saint-Simon  the  Socialist,  and  editor  of  the  "  Prodnc- 
tear,"  aSaint  Sinioniall  journal.  After  the  death  of  Saint- 
Sim":  unl  Enfantin  were  the  chief  priests 

of  tilt-  sect,  and   !  liev  pllhlished  an   "  Exposition  Of  the  Doc- 

trineof  Saint-Simon  "  i  1SL'S-:10).  Hazard  became disgnitcd 
with  the  cvtri  rne  innovations  ol  Kntkniin  (who  advocated 
a  conimunity  of  wives),  and  he  seceded  from  the  sect  in 
1881.  Died  July  29,  \*",'2.  tS.-e  .\In -IIAUD  et  VILLK.VAV  K, 
"  II  isloire  dn  Saint  Simon  is  me."  L84 

lla/4't 't:i.  a  jiost  tow  n-hip  id"  Truniliull  co.,  0.  It  con- 
tains i h«  village  of  Hai'iin.-hnrn  (pop.  1111),  on  the  Atlantic 
and  (Ireat  Western  li.  II.  Pop.  IL'IO. 

Ilazin  (As HUNK  I'iKKitK  KII\I:<T),  a  French  dermatol- 
ogist, born  Krh.  -II,  ISM;,  :n  Si.  Kiice.  came  of  a  long  line 
of  medical  men.  in  IS17  lu-  h tme  jdiysician  and  profes- 
sor of  dermatology  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Louis.  Paris.  Ho 
has  written  able  works  on  venereal  and  skin  diseases. 

Ilii/in  I  \\roixi:  1'n  i;i;i  I.oi  KI,  a  hrother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, horn  Mar.  L't'i.  17'.*!*,  was  a  professor  of  the  rhin<s> 
lan^uaL'e.  and  puhli-hed  in  1  s.,ti  a  grammar  of  the  Man- 
darin dialect.  Me  also  made  many  translations  from  the 
Chinese.  Hied  in  Jan.,  I  Mi:;. 

Bnz'lcy  (Sir  THOMAS).  BAIIT.,  was  horn  at  Qilnow, 
Lancashire.  KmHand.  m  I,  "7.  lie  learned  cotton-spinning 
in  his  youth,  went  into  lmsine-s  on  his  own  account  at 
liolton  in  ISIS,  and  removed  in  ISL'ti  to  Manchester,  whore 
his  manufactory  of  tine  cotton  and  lace  thread  was  the 
largest  in  the  world,  employing  more  than  1000  persons, 
for  whom  he  established  schools,  free  lectures,  and  reading- 
rooms.  An  early  anti-corn-law  man  and  free-trader,  he 
became  a  prominent  liberal  politician,  first  entering  Par- 
liament in  1  v.x.  In  isilj  he  retired  from  business,  and  in 
isi>;i  became,  a  baronet. 

lidcl'lium  [Gr.  p&iUuov],  a  gum-resin  resembling 
myrrh,  hot  weaker  and  more  acrid,  was  esteemed  by  the 
ancients  for  its  supposed  medicinal  \ -it-lues.  It  is  not  often 
used  by  modern  physicians.  Two  varieties  of  bdellium 
arc  obtained  from  the  Auii/ri»  cnnnutf)tt"i-it  of  India  and 
the  //,  M././M//O  .I/VM-,IU</.  a  tree  or  shrub  of  Senegal. 

Beach*  a  township  of  La  Fayettc  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  984. 

Bench*  a  township  of  Mower  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  101. 

liracli  I  Am:  tn  \v),  I).  l>. .  a  Protestant  Episcopal  di- 
\ii:i,  u  i-  i.oi-n  at  rh-shire.  Conn.,  Sept.  '.t.  I  7  I11,  irraduated 
at  ^  ale  College  in  17.'>7.  and  was  ordained  h\  the  bishop 
of  London  in  I7t>7.  He  was  until  17s:i  rector  of  a  church 
at  New  Brunswick.  X.  .1.,  and  afterwards  an  assistant  min- 
ister of  Trinity  church.  N.  V..  for  thirtj  >  ISiS), 
lie  \vas  tile  author  of  sotne  reli c;iotis  works.  In  his  last 
farmer  in  New  .Jersey.  The  decree  of 
]t.  l>.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Columbia  Col;- 
17V.I.  Me  was  a  sjnct  I-lpiscopalian.  and  opposed  the 
liberalism  of  Bishop  White.  Hied  S.-pt.  II.  1MJS. 

Ilrnch  i.lmiN  .  I  I'pis.-opal  ditine.  born  in 

17t"i.  ^raduateil   at  Yale   in    IT'Jl.and  was   for 
Con^retrational  tninister  of  Ne\\  town.  Conn.     Me  con  to  fined 
in  17''-'J,  was   ordained    by  the   bishop   of   London,  and  was 
for  tifty  \ears  a  minister  of  the  Knglish  Church  in  Con- 


necticut.      He    published    sermons   and    polemical    tract*. 

Hied  Mar.  8.  17-L'. 


I-.. |   entered    the   mini-try.      His    labor,   hate  I. • 

in  New   York  City  and  t  ieiniiy.      In  1-71.'  he  recede, I   the 

decree    ot    It.  ll.  trom    hi-    .,:,,,•>    ,,,.i!.:_    MM|    :\,    l-r..    he   b*- 

f  i-tor  of  a  church  in  New   iluien.  Conn. 
Hi-arll  '  MOM  s  ^  M  i    .  an  Am.  in  .in   mtrntor   and  pub- 
lisher,   born    at     Walhn-loi  d.    Conn..    .Ian.    7.    l-i"'.       Hi 
learned  the  trade  of  a   cabinet   maker  in  toiilb.  and 
wards  experimented   in   machine-   lot    jiioj  ellin^  ball- 
He  invented  a  ni^-euttinc;  machine,  i.ow   in  general    i. 
paper-mills.      In  Is-.-   i  :e,|   in  the  "New 

S'ork    Sun,"   and    i-   t'-.nd.  d   a-   a    pi(HM«    n 

.per    hnsine-s.       In     I-.,;    he    lell    his    pro|e--i,,n    and 
I'lwn.  where  he  died  .Inly    l>. 

licacli  l^le,  a  township  of  llatuo,  k  co..  Me.      pop.  9. 
Hi  MI  h    I'lnm,  the   I'ruun*  iinirliiiaii.  a  shrub  of  the 

order  llosaceli-,  ^rowin^'    alon^    the    sea    be:u  b,,-    ..I    I1 

lantic  coast  of  the  I'.  S.     It  bean  an  edible  fruit,  - 

mailer  than  that  of  the  cultivated  plum, 
which  it  resembles.    Away  from  the  sea-shore  it  degeneratca. 

Beach'villc,  n  post -tillage  of  Oxford  co.,  Ontario, 
Canada,  on  the  CM  a'  \\i-tcm  Kailttay  anil  the  riter 
Thames.  1  miles  from  Woodstock,  has  three  churches,  man- 
ufactures of  lumber,  li  .  machinery,  castings, 
flour,  etc.,  and  an  extensive  trade.  Pop.  about  "00. 

Beach'y  Head,  the  highest  headland  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Kngland,  24  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Kastbourne,  Sussex.     It 
consists  of  perpendicular  chalk  cliffs  :it>4  feet  high,  fot 
the  E.  end  of  the  South  Downs.     Here  is  a  lighthou- 
feet  high.     The  French  fleet  defeated  the  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish near  this  point  in  1890. 

Bca'con.  The  Anglo-Saxon  root  is  the  same  as  that  of 
tin-  noun  btck  and  the  verb  litrkmt;  hence  the  word  implies 
something  which  constitutes  a  significant  sign  or  signal. 
Before  other  means  of  rapid  telegraphy  were  int  cntcd./i'i  ••«, 
kindled  on  the  tops  of  mountains  or  prominent  points  of 

t) ast.  were  an  obvious  resort  as  alarm-signals,  giving 

warning  of  the  approach  of  hostile  fleets  or  armies.  So,  too, 
as  a  guide  to  mariners,  to  whom  the  dangers  of  a  contiguous 
coast  are  enhanced  by  darkness,  blazing  fires  or  "  lights" 
of  some  kind  (see  LiGHTiioirge)  were  ever  the  most  ob- 
vious bearnnt;  hence  a  "  fiery  signal  "  is  associated  with  the 
classic  signification  of  the  word.  The  word  6?nr»ii  (in  a 
special  signification)  is  now  almost  exclusively  restricted  to 
the  last-mentioned  uses,  denoting  a  mark  or  sign  erected  on 
coasts  for  guiding  and  preserving  vessels  at  sea  by  night  or 
by-day.  Practically,  it  is  still  further  restricted  by  being 
••  d,  almost  entirely,  of  reference  to  "light"  or  "fire," 
and  applied  to  fixed  structures  or  material  marks  erected  on 
rocks  or  shoals  in  harbors  or  narrow  channels  ;  nevertheless, 
a  small  light-tower  erected  for  no  other  than  this  limited 
purpose  is  sometimes  called  a  "  ttfnr»n-li<jht"  (us  distinct 
from  the  lighthouse  proper) ;  while  fixed  m,  illuminated  sig- 
nal structures  are  called  ••  ilni/  beacon-." 

J.  Q.  BARNARD,  ('.  A'.  Army. 

Bead,  or  Bode,  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  English  sig- 
nified a  prayer,  ami  hence  the  email  perforated  ball 
whatever  material,  used  for  keeping  an  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  prayers  repeated.  Beads  are  small  perforated  glob- 
ular bodies  worn  as  ornaments  by  women  and  children 
around  the  neck  and  on  other  parts  of  the  person,  for  which 
purpose  they  are  arranged  on  strings.  They  are  made  of 
tanous  materials — gold,  amber,  coral,  pearl,  crystal,  glass, 
More  beads  are  made  of  glass  than  of  any  other  ma- 
j  terial.  They  are  often  used  in  the  ornamentation  of  .hp- 
pcrs.  purses.'  and  other  articles.  The  ancient  Egyptian! 

iinderst 1  the  art  of  making  glass  U-ads.  which  are  now 

extensively  manufactured  at  Miirano.  near  Venice,  and   in 
.     There  are  three  kinds  of  beads — the  hollow,  the 
nd  the  bugle.     l:oii>an  Catholics  use  n  string  of 
beads,  called  a  "  •  milar  ehap- 

d  by   Mohammedans  and   by  some   sects  of 
ilii-ts.      Great   quantities   of  beads   are  shipped  to 
Africa.  India,  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

Bea'dlc  [(!er.  Htiiirl],  in  England,  is  an  inferior  parish 
officer  appointed  by  tin-  »e-try.  II  'lend 

the  vest  r  t,  to  act  a-  their  messenger,  to  git  e  notice  of  their 

meeting.'-,  to  execute  their  order 

Hi  ads.  Saint  <  nthlM'rt's,  a  ,  ingle 

join'-  of  tip-  articula^-d  -tern  of  a  fo-sil  animal  ral!nl  IS  - 
rniNITi:  i  which  sec'.  They  have  natural  perforations,  BO 
that  III  irung  like  beads,  and  tbet  were  formerly 

•nd  popularly  believed  to  hare  been  made 
,  by  Saint  Cuthburt. 


BEAGLE— BEAK. 


Bea'gle,  n  sinnll  variety  of  hound,  formerly  employed 
in  England  tor  hunting  hares,  but  now  nearly  supplanted 
by  the  harrier.  The  beagle  is  about  ten  inches  high  at  the 
shoulder,  is  compactly  formed,  and  has  long  pendulous  cars 
and  smooth  hair.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  keenness  <if  si-rnt 
and  perseverance.  During  the  ehase  it  utters  a  musical  cry. 
A  small  variety  is  used  as  a  lap-dog. 

Itrak  [Lat  ron'ti-um;  Fr.  6'.'e],  the  bill  of  a  bird:  in 
othrr  words,  the  hard,  horny  mmilh  of  a  bird,  consis!  in^ 
of  two  parts,  called  the  upper  and  lower  mandible.  (S,r 
BILL.)  The  term  was  also  applied  to  a  poiuted  piece  of 
wood  fortified  with  metal,  ami  fastened  to  tbe  fore  end  of 
ancient,  galleys  and  modern  steam-rams,  in  order  to  pierce 
tin-  \  rssHs.  of  the  enemy. 

Bca'ker,  a  name  formerly  given  to  a  kind  of  drinking- 
bowl  or  cup,  derived  from  the  same  root  as  the  German 
!'•'•//>>•.  The  name  is  now  applied  to  a  glass  vessel  used  in 
chemical  laboratories. 

Beale,  a  township  of  Juniata  CO.,  Pa.     Pop.  1039. 

Bcale  (LIONKL  SMITH),  F.  R.  S.,  an  accomplished  Eng- 
lish inicroscopist  and  physiologist,  born  in  1828,  graduated 
M.  IS.  at  the  University  of  London  in  1851,  in  which  insti- 
tution he  was  afterwards  appointed  professor.  Many  re- 
markable books  and  monographs  upon  histology  and  biology 
have  been  published  by  Dr.  Beale.  His  papers  written 
against  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  {1870}  have  attracted 
much  attention.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  *'  How 
to  Work  with  the  Microscope"  (1858),  "The  Structure  of 
the  Tissues  of  the  Body  "  (1861),  "  Protoplasm"  (1870). 

Beam  [Ger.  /?«M»I,  a"tree"],  any  large  piece  of  timber; 
the  principal  piece  of  timber  in  a  building,  that  lies  across 
the  walls  and  serves  to  support  the  rafters  j  also  a  collection 
of  luminous  ravs  emitted  from  the  sun  or  other  luminary. 
The  word  has  several  technical  applications.  The  part  of 
a  balance  from  the  ends  of  which  the  scales  are  suspended 
is  called  the  beam;  a  weaver's  beam  is  a  wooden  cylinder 
on  which  the  web  is  wound.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  part  of  a  steam-engine  to  which  the  piston  is  attached. 
In  ships,  a  beam  is  a  great  main  cross-timber,  extending 
across  the  hull,  supporting  the  deck,  and  preventing  the 
sides  from  collapsing.  Each  of  these  beams  is  made  of  one 
solid  piece  of  good  timber,  if  possible,  and  is  upheld  at  or 
near  the  middle  by  a  pillar  or  pillars.  In  large  steamships 
iron  beams  are  often  used  instead  of  wood.  A  ship  is  said 
to  be  '*  on  her  beam  ends  "  when  so  much  inclined  to  one 
side  that  the  beams  become  nearly  vertical.  The  word 
also  occurs  in  the  phrase  "  on  the  starboard  beam,"  which 
is  applied  to  the  position  of  an  object  at  sea  which  is  seen 
towards  the  right  by  a,  person  who  face  is  turned  towards 
the  bow. 

Beaman  (FERNANDO  C.).     See  APPENDIX. 

Beams'ville,  a  post-village  of  Clinton  township,  Inn- 
coin  co.,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
1 1  miles  W.  of  St.  Catherine's,  has  manufactures  of  farming 
tool?,  carriages,  etc.  Pop.  about  1000. 

Beam  Tree,  White  (Py'rut  A'rin),  a  tree  which  is  a 
native  of  Europe  and  Asia,  grows  to  the  height  of  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  feet.  It  has  ovate  and  serrate  leaves, 
which  are  white  and  downy  beneath,  flowers  in  terminal 
corymbs,  and  bears  a  scarlet  fruit  about  as  large  as  a  pea. 
This  fruit,  which  is  sometimes  called  sorb  or  service-berry, 
is  acid  and  astringent,  and  is  used  to  make  beer.  The 
hard,  fine-grained  wood  is  useful  for  cog-wheels. 

Bean  (f'n'hn),  a  genus  of  annual  herbaceous  plants  of 
the  order  Lcgmninosa',  sub-order  Papilionacc;e,  was  in- 
cluded by  Linmeus  in  the  genus  l"/Vm,  from  which  it  may 
bo  distinguished  by  its  leathery,  tumid  pods  and  a  large 
scar  on  the  end  of  the  seed.  The  common  European  bean 
(Fitbti  rnlynris)  has  been  cultivated  in  Asia  and  Europe 
since  the  earliest  ages.  It  has  pinnate  leaves,  without 
tendrils,  and  fragrant  flowers.  The  seeds,  which  are  nutri- 
tious food,  are  enclosed  in  long  pods  which  are  woolly  on 
the  inside.  Many  varieties  of  this  species  arc  cultivated 
ill  gardens  and  fields,  and  are  used  as  food  for  men,  calilc, 
swine,  etc.  This  plant  prefers  a  dry  and  moderately  rich 
soil.  Garden  beans  are  planted  in  the  spring  in  rows.  The 
kidney-bean  or  haricot  (Phu*rnlu»  tmlgarit)  is  a  totally 
distinct  plant  from  the  proper  bean.  The  beans  cultivated 
for  use  in  America  are  of  various  species  of  l'/i'tHfi>lti*. 

Bean  Blossom,  a  township  of  Monroe  co.,  Ind.  Pop. 
1:1  it;. 

Bean'ville,  a  village  of  Willing  township,  Allcgnny 
co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Geuesec  River,  has  manufactures  of 
lumber,  leather,  etc. 

Bear  [Lat.  »;•'*»*.  female  nr'aa  ;  Ger.  />«>],  a  genus  of 
quadrupeds  of  the  order  Carnivora  and  tribe  1'iantigrada, 
is  the  type  of  the  family  of  Ursidae.  Bears  walk  on  the 
soles  of  their  feet,  have  five  toes  on  each  foot,  and  have 


claws  which  are  not  retractile,  but  are  adapted  for  digging 
in  the  earth  or  climbing  trees'.  Their  tails  are  very  short. 
They  have  six  cutting  teelh  in  eai-h  jaw,  and  one  canine 
tooth  on  each  side  in  each  jaw.  Bears  are  found  both  in 
warm  and  cold  climates  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  but 
they  are  not  known  to  live  in  Africa.  The  species  that  in- 
habit cold  elimales  an-  generally  more  fierce  and  carniv- 
orous than  those  of  tropical  regions.  Some  species  pass 
I  hi-  winter  in  a  state  of  torpidity  and  hibernation,  during 
which  they  eat  nothing  and  remain  stationary  in  hollow 
trees  or  holes  in  the  ground. 

The  brown  boar  (  Units  arclnn)  is  widely  distributed  over 
the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia,  but  it  has  been  extir- 
pated from  the  British  Islands.  It  is  generally  believed 
to  be  the  only  European  species.  It  is  solitary,  infests 
mountains  and  forests,  eats  fish  and  other  animals,  and 
subsisls  partly  on  fruits  and  vegetable  food.  The  flesh  of 
this  bear  is  eaten  by  the  people  of  Kamtchatka  and  other 
regions. 

The  black  bear  ( L'rsus  Aniericamts)  is  found  in  all  parts 
of  North  America.  Its  total  length  is  about  five  feet.  It 
prefers  vegetable  food,  but  when  pressed  by  hunger  will 
kill  and  eat  small  animals.  It  kills  its  prey  "by  hugging  or 
squeezing  with  its  fore  paws.  Great  numbers  of  black  bears 
are  killed  for  their  skins,  which  have  a  smooth,  glossy  fur, 
and  are  valuable  for  cloaks,  caps,  etc.  This  animal  is  an 
expert  climber,  is  very  fond  of  honey  and  green  corn  (maize), 
and  is  less  fierce  and  dangerous  to  man  than  the  brown  bear. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  and  adjacent  parts  of  North 
America  are  infested  by  the  grizzly  bear  (  Umis  ferox  or 
horrlljilit),  which  is  much  larger  and  more  carnivorous 
than  the  black  bear.  It  sometimes  measures  nine  feet  from 
the  nose  to  the  tail,  which  is  very  short.  The  hair  is  long, 
and  its  color  is  a  mixture  of  brown,  white,  and  black.  This 
bear,  which  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  is  the  most  formidable 


Grizzly  Bear. 

beast  of  prey  on  the  continent  of  America.  It  is  able  to 
master  a  buffalo  (bison)  and  carry  away  its  huge  carcass. 
It  is  stated  that  it  hunts  for  prey  both  by  day  and  night. 
It  can  run  swiftly,  but  does  not  climb  trees. 

The  largest  of  all  the  family  of  Ursidac  is  the  polar  bear 


Polar  Bear. 
( Unui  maritimtu),  called  also  the  white  bear,  the  fur  of 


l!KAK-r.AITIN<-     KI.AK    .MnlNTAlN. 


which  i.i  nil  ini|>iin>  while.       I 

t.-t.  feet  long  mid  in  I  I'  el  In  rb.     I'  i-  ill  i<-tU  marine  in  its 

1-al.ll-,  I-  nci.i  lonnd  lal  frOB  lh«  >  a.  ami  ihllnl.il-  tin- 
lil'i-t  northern  -1  !ilan-l.  \-ia.i:.-.  It  sllbsist- 

chiellv  oh   :l!iiln:il   fooil.  Illlil     pi  •     both 

on  the  ici1  and  in  (he  wain.  Th. •-••  l'i-a>-  il  -play  u  re- 
markable ailed  ion  for  their  etil».  It  ha-  m.t  been  asver- 
tilineil  whdhiT  the  |.olar  bear  Usually  hih.-r  mile-  m  m,l. 

The  bear  mentioned  in  the  Iliblc  was  probably  Ihc-  Syrian 
bear  (  1'itiii  \y/-i'.icii«i,  which  rc-i -mble-    llir    brown  hear  in 
.bits,  ami  ha-   a  -tilt'  mane  nf  erect  hairs  bclwc.-n    the 
shiiulilers.     Tin-   r-'l'ir  -.I  ils  hair  is  nio-tly  dingy   whit.- or 
brown.      Among  the  other  -|-  />«„«   /«/,,.('»/*,  or 

long-lippeil  hear  of  tin-  Ka-r  Imlle-.  an  inotVen  -i\  .•  and 
gentle  animal,  which  is  ofti n  !•''!  about  l.y  Indian  jugi.rh  r- 
for  evhihitim i.  \niong  thr  Andes  of  Chili  occurs  tin 

t»-n>tt<tH,   called    -peetai-led     lifar,    whirl)     i-     hi, irk     e\l-l-),t    two 

semicircular  yellow    murks  above  its   eyes.      Kctnains  of 

,->-\  cral  extinct  specie^  of  In 'a  r  -  lia\  e  I  in  MI  loulnl  in  oa\  es  ill 
Knglaml  ami  (Jerimmy.  '  M'  these,  t'rxiti  *f>rhntx.  called 
the,-a\e  bear,  if  the  best  known.  It  IB  now  thought  that 
the  "cave  hear"  was  identical  with  I'rirn*  horrihllii,  the 
"grizzly"  of  America.  Tin-  hears  aro  by  some  naturalists 
all  arranged  in  one  genus ;  by  others  in  Severn!  genera. 
HKVISED  BV  J.  S.  NKWDKIIKY. 

Bear-Baiting.  \  custom  was  formerly  prevalent  in 
rnanv  countries  of  hatting  bears  with  dogs.  The  place  in 
which  the  hears  were  kept  was  called  a  '*  bear-garden." 
Bear-baiting  was  a  favorite  "port  in  England,  not  only  for 
the  common  people,  but  also  tor  the  higher  classes.  Queen 
Kli/.ahi  ih  is  -a  il  to  have  enjoyed  it.  It  was  hated  by  the 
I'uritiins.  Maraulay  wittily  snys,  "not  because  it  gave 
pain  to  the  hear,  l.ut  because  it  gave  pleasure  to  the  spec- 
tators." This  coarse  ami  inhuman  entertainment  grad- 
n.illv  died  "lit.  and  was  finally  prohibited  by  act  of  Par- 
liament Sept.  ;>,  !>.;.>. 

Hear  Creek,  a  township  of  Shelby  co.,  Ala.     P.  693. 

Hoar  Creek,  a  township  of  Boone  co.,  Ark.     P.  314. 

Bear  Creek,  a  township  of  Phillips  co.,  Ark.    P.  170. 

Bear  Creek,  n  township  of  Scaivy  en..  Ark.      P.  865. 

Bear  Creek,  a  township  of  gorier  co..  Ark.     P.  159. 

Bear  Creek,  a  township  of  Christian  co.,  111.    P.  720. 

Bear  Creek,  a  township  of  llam-oel;  co..  111.    I1.  1117. 

Bear  Creek,  a  township  of  Montgomery  co.,  111.  Pop. 
li'.. .n. 

Bear  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Jay  co.,  I  ml.  Pop. 
iL'ir. 

Bear  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Powcshiek  co.,  la. 

Pop.    i 

Bear  Creek,  a  township  "f  Kmniet  co..  Mich.     P.  254. 
Bear  Creek,  a  township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Mo.  Pop. 

ssoo. 

Bear  Creek,  a  township  of  Chatham  co.,  N.  C.  P.  1328. 
Bear  Creek,   a  post-township   of   Luzerne   co.,   Pa. 

!>op.     lit: 

Ui'iir  Creek,  a  township  of  Sauk  co.,  Wis.    Pop.  858. 

Bear  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Waupacca  co.,  Wis. 
Pop.  4112. 

Beard,  a  name  applied  to  the  hair  which  grows  upon 
the  lower  part  "f  the  fuce  of  a  man,  ami  in  exceptional 
eases  upon  the  faces  of  women,  or  even  children.  The 
wearing  of  the  heard  is  universal  in  the  East,  where  it  has 
long  liccn  re^aniol  as  a  murk  of  honor  and  dignity.  Some 
of  men,  like  the  American  Indian*,  carefully  pluck 
mil  the  beard,  which  with  them  and  others,  such  as  the 
Mongolians  and  liedouins,  is  scanty.  Most  white  races  have 
lieards  with  hairs  difl'crini;  decidedly  in  structure  and  ap- 
pearam-c  from  those  of  the  scalp.  The  wearing  or  not  of 
beards  in  Kuropean  nations  ha,-  hern  regulated  partly  by 
fashion  and  partly  by  legal  enactments  furor  against  the 
practice.  The  heard  is  helicicd  to  protect  the  throat  and 
chest  from  colds. 

Heard  ilin  IIAIU>\  I).  !>..  a  elerirytmin  of  the  Cumber- 
land 1'rc-tiyteriaii  Church.  H::S  l»no  Vn.L'T.  1  7!l'.l.  in  Stun- 
ner eo.,  Tenn.  His  early  education  was  not  without  cure, 
yet  limited.  His  education  preparatory  to  the  ministry 
was  coinluctc'1  better  than  usual  1'or  the  time  in  his  Chnreh. 

He    was    licet i    and  commenced    preaching    in    |M1 

was  several  years   evlnsi\,|\  devoted    to  the  work  of  the 
ministry.      IUs  health  tailing,  he  spent  two   or   three  yeat- 
tea.-hinj;.      He    was    two   anil    a    half  years    at  Ciimberlam! 
j;e.    Princeton.   Ky.,  ami    i_prai!nated.      He    was    imnie 
diiitcly  appointed    professor  of  laiiL'iiaiics  in   that   college. 
He  allerwanls    -pent    the  year-    at    Sharon,  Mi-s.,  in   con- 
•  II   with  Sharon   College.     In    IM:!  he  became  presi- 
dent of  Cumberland  College,  Ky.,  and   remained  there  tell 
years  and  a  half,  ^ivin^  a  i^reat  impetus  to  the  classic  train- 


•npitry. 
In    Is,, |.  when    the    (  unil.c  rland    1't 

tubli-i.  u,    <'unil" 

I  alrenity,  tit    l.ein.m.n.  Tcmi.,  I  a«  a 

i'o  al    ..lie,-  eulled    him  lo  thai  posiliou, 

Which    lie    h.l  held.         He    I. 

,  ird    work  n 

-\n.       It  i  i    „,„ 

berland  I'r.-sliUenan  tl  ,,th.     ||,.  |,,. 

two   octaic,    Miluille-     ol     l.lo-l.lphleal    rki-lchi  -  of    mil. 

Also,  "Why    am    1    a    Ciiinberhind    :  .,  •"    I    \,,l. 

Hi-  -  nnti  il. ill  ions  to  I  hi-  ••  ynarlerly  "  an- 1  .  -uluro 

of  tile  Chureii  h:>  I. ml  ulid  ne-  Hi- 

great    dignity,    purity,   and   gentleness    of  .  hataet.r   have 

marked    lllln    as  a   ri-presenla- 

moderator's    chair   times    almost  without   iinin.- 

yet  vigorous  and  earnest  in  the  great  work  of  education. 

Beard  (\VMI.HM  ll.),  an  Amcriean  painter,  born  at 
Paine>\  ille,  i>..  abc.-.il  Isu'ii.  Among  his  nio-t  popular 
works  are  "  Bears  on  a  Bender"  and"  lirimulkin'-  Imam." 

Beard'in's,  a  station  of  Etowah  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1 1   . 
Beard'n,  a  township  of  Pickcns  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  446. 

Bcard'8   Bluff,   a   township   of    Marshall  co.,   Ala. 
Pop.  :!73. 
Beard'olee  (LESTER  A.),  U.  8.  N.,  born  Feb.  1.  1836, 

in  Little  Kails.  N.  \  ..  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman 
Mar.  5,  1850,  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  ls.,r,.  u  lieu- 
tenant in  1SJ9,  a  lieutenant-commander  in  18l>2,  and  n 
inamler  in  1869.  He  .-.  i-.  .d  in  the  iron-clad  Nantask.t  in 
the  engagement  with  Fort  Sumtcr  of  April  7,  1863,  and 
is  thus  commended  by  hit  commanding  officer,  Captain 
Fairfax,  in  his  official  report  to  Rear-Admiral  Uupont  of 
April  8,  1863 :  "lam  gratified  to  be  able  to  say  that  the 
officers  and  crew  behaved  with  becoming  coolness  and 
bravery.  Lieutenant-Commander  L.  A.  Bcardslcc,  the  ex- 
ecutive officer,  and  the  senior  engineer,  Mr.  George  H, 
While,  rendered  me  great  assistance  in  the  working  of  the 
guns,  turret,  and  CM  n  tin-  \csscl." 

FOXUALL  A.  PARKER,  U.  S.  N. 

Bear'field,  a  township  of  Perry  co.,  0.    Pop.  901. 

Beards'ley  (EDWARDS),  D.  D.,  LL.D..  born  in  1K08  in 
Fairfield  co..  Conn.,  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  llarllord. 
in  Is;1,-.1,  where  ho  was  two  years  a  tutor.  He  was  for  atime 
principal  of  the  academy  at  Cheshire,  Conn.,  took  orders 
in  the  Protestant  Kpiseopu!  Church  in  1835,  and  has  been 
rector  of  a  church  in  New  Haven  since  1S48.  lie  is  the 
author  of  a  ••  History  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Con- 
necticut" (2  rols.  M»)  and  a  "  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson, 
1 1.  D.,"  both  valuable  works. 

Beardsley  (SAMIKI.).  I,  L.I).,  a  native  of  Otsego  co., 
X.  V..  practised  law  in  Rome  and  t'liea.  N.  ^  ..  held  vari- 
ous State  offices,  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  New 
York  (1831-36  and  1843-1845),  attorney -general  of  the 

1837),  became  a  judge  of  the  Stale  snpren ourt  in 

1844,  and  ite  chief-justice  in  1847.     Die. I  May  6, 1860. 

Beards'town,  the  county-seat  of  Cass  eo..  III.,  situated 
on  the  bank  "ft  he  lllinoi-  Kiver.  It  is  ihc  letminus  of  the 
Springfield  and  Illinois  South-eastern  It.  1!..  ami  is  on  the 
Itockford  Rock  Island  and  St.  Louis  R.  It.  It  ranks  as  one  of 
the  oldest  towns  in  the  State.  Thocelebratcd  "Litliin  Springs" 
lire  here.  The  hotel  accommodations  are  superior.  There 
is  a  fine  park  near  the  business  portion  of  the  city.  The 
Kockford  machine-shop*  are  located  here,  which  employ 
from  100  to  200  men.  There  is  a  foundry,  flouring,  wool- 
len, and  two  saw-mills,  one  large  wagon  manufactory,  a 
distillery,  and  a  very  extensive  brewery.  The  surrounding 
country  consists  of  rich  bottom-lands  of  a  sandy  na 
and  produces  abundant  crops  of  grapes,  corn,  sweet  pota- 
toes, melons,  and  general  marketing.  A  fine  bay,  on  which 
saw-mills  are  established,  affords  a  fine  resort  for  boating 
and  fishing.  The  railroad  bridge  of  the  Rockford 
crosses  the  river  at  this  point,  and  is  a  fine  structure. 
ini.'  some  $300,000.  The  piers  are  of  iron.  II  has  two 
weekly  new -papers.  Pop.  2 J88  j  total  pop.  of  Bcardstown 
town-hip.  :!."iS2. 

,1.  S.    XirllolsoN.   En.  "CKSTtHI.   Il.MNOtslAV." 

Bear  Grove,  a  township  of  Fayette  c<>..  111.     P.  »»2. 

Bear  <>rovc,  a  township  of  Cass  co..  la.     Pop.  163. 

Bear  (Jrove,  a  post-township  of  (iuthrie  eo.,  In.  Pup. 
417. 

Bear  House,  a  township  of  Ashley  co..  Ark.    P.  525. 

Ilrur  NIC,  a  township  of  Ham  <n-k  oo.,  Me.     1'op.  1.1. 

Bear  Lake,  a  post-township  co.,  Mich. 

Pop.  117. 

Bear  Mountain,  in  Pennsylvania,  rise"  in  the  X.  E. 
part  of  Uuuphiu  co.,  to  the  height  o!  te«t.  Th« 
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valley  of  Dear  Creek,  which  flows  at  the  base  of  this  moun- 
tain, contains  valuable  beds  of  anthracite  coal. 

Hear  River,  a  port  of  entry  of  Digby  co.  and  town- 
ship, Nova  Scotia,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  has  quite  ex- 
tensive manufactures  of  lumber,  leather,  etc. ;  shipbuilding 
is  also  carried  on.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  firewood  and 
lumber,  which  are  sent  to  the  U.  S.  and  West  Indies.  Pop. 
about  '.1110. 

Bear  River,  a  river  of  the  U.  S.,  rises  in  the  N.  part 
of  Utah,  Hows  northward  into  Idaho,  and  changes  its  course 
abruptly  towards  the  S.  Having  again  crossed  the  S. 
boundary  of  Idaho  into  Utah,  it  flows  south-westwanl.  and 
enters  Great  Salt  Lake  about  25  miles  N.  W.  of  Ogdcn. 
The  total  length  is  about  400  miles. 

Bears  and  Bulls,  a  phrase  often  used  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  and  sale  of  stocks,  and  applied  to  per- 
sons who  speculate  in  government  securities  and  in  the 
stocks  of  railroads  and  other  corporations.  The  "bears'* 
are  those  who  wish  to  depress  the  value  of  stocks,  and  the 
"bulls  "arc  those  whose  interest  prompts  them  to  act  in 
the  other  direction.  If  two  men  have  contracted,  the  one 
to  deliver  and  the  other  to  take  a  certain  stoek  at  a  speci- 
fied price  on  an  appointed  future  day.  the  former  party 
will  naturally  belong  to  the  bears,  and  the  latter  to  the 
bulls. 

Bear's  Grease,  or  Bear's  Oil,  is  said  to  be  effica- 
cious in  promoting  the  growth  of  human  hair.  The  genu- 
ine article  being  insufficient  to  supply  the  demand,  per- 
fumers and  others  sell  under  the  name  of  bear's  oil  large 
quantities  of  beef-marrow,  hog's  lard,  spermaceti,  etc. 

Bear'ytown,  a  village  of  Fayette  and  Varick  town- 
ships, Seneca  co.,  X.  Y.,  has  three  churches  and  manufac- 
tures of  staves  and  lumber. 

Beas'ley  (FREDERICK),  D. D.,  an  American  clergyman 
and  philosopher,  born  near  Edenton,  N.  C.,  in  1777,  grad- 
uated at  Princeton  in  1797,  became  an  Episcopalian  min- 
ister, and  was  long  provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Among  his  works,  which  attracted  attention  in 
Kurope,  are  "A  Search  of  Truth  in  the  Science  of  the 
Human  Mind,"  and  a  "  Reply  to  the  Views  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning."  Died  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  Nov.  2,  1845. 

Bea'son's  Store,  a  township  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Ala. 
Pop.  305. 

Bcatifica'tion  [Lat.  beatifica'tio,  from  bea'tui,  "bless- 
ed," and/«'c/o,  fac'tiiin,  to  "make"]  in  the  Kouian  Cath- 
olic Church  is  a  solemn  act  by  which  the  pope  pronounces 
a  person  blessed.  It  is  the  first  step  towards  canonization, 
and  permits  the  term  "blessed"  to  be  given  to  the  new 
saint.  This  honor  is  reserved  for  those  who  have  per- 
formed miracles,  have  suffered  martyrdom,  or  have  died 
in  the  odor  of  sanctity.  The  first  solemn  beatification  was 
that  of  Saint  Francis  de  Sales  by  Alexander  VIII..  Jan.  8, 
1662. 

Beating  the  Bounds,  a  popular  phrase  used  in 
England  to  denote  the  periodical  survey  or  perambulation 
by  which  the  boundaries  of  parishes  are  preserved.  It  is 
the  custom  that  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  with  the  pa- 
rochial officers  and  the  boys  of  the  parish  school,  should 
march  to  the  boundaries,  which  the  boys  strike  with  willow 
rods.  The  boys  themselves  were  sometimes  whipped  in 
proximity  to  an  important  landmark,  in  order  to  impress 
the  subject  durably  on  their  memories. 

Bea'ton,  Beatoun,  or  Bethune  (D.vvin),  a  Scot- 
tish cardinal,  born  in  1494,  was  a  zealous  opponent  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation.  He  was  appointed  lord  privy 
seal  in  1528,  and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  France  in  1533. 
He  became  a  cardinal  in  1538,  and  succeeded  his  uncle 
as  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  in  1539.  On  the  death  of 
James  V.,  in  1542,  Beaton  produced  a  forged  will  of  that 
king,  appointing  himself,  with  three  others,  regent  of  the 
kingdom  ;  but  bis  artifice  failed,  and  the  earl  of  Arran 
became  the  regent.  Cardinal  Beaton  was  a  cruel  persecu- 
tor of  the  Protestants,  and  caused  George  Wishart  to  be 
burned  at  the  stake.  He  was  assassinated  in  his  own  castle 
by  Norman  Leslie  and  others  May  29,  1546.  (See  KNOX, 
"  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland;"  FnornE,  "His- 
tory of  England,"  vol.  iv. ;  ROBERTSOX,  "History  of  Scot- 
land.") 

Hc'atrice,  a  city,  capital  of  Gage  co.,  Neb.,  in  a  town- 
ship of  the  .-anic  name,  on  the  Big  Blue  River,  9U  miles 
S.  S.  \V.  of  Omaha.  It  has  a  weekly  paper.  It  is  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  Omuha  and  South-western  R.  R. 
It  is  noted  for  its  fine  water-power  and  excellent  building- 
stone.  The  U.  S.  land-office  for  the  Nemaha  district  i- 
locatcd  here.  Pop.  of  township.  624. 

TiiKohoiti:  COI.KMAX,  En.  OF  "BEATRICE  EXPHI:--." 

Bcatri'ce  Portina'ri,  a  beautiful  Italian  lady,  a 
native  of  Florence,  who  excited  the  admiration  of  Dante, 


anil  was  immortalized  by  him  in  his  "Divina  Commedia." 
She  was  married  to  Simonc  dei  Bardi,  and  died  in  1290, 
aged  about  twenty-four. 

Beat'tic  (JAMKS),  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L.,  a  Scottish  poet, 
born  in  the  county  of  Kincardine  Oct.  25,  1735.  He  be- 
came in  1760  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen.  To  refute  the  doctrines  of  Hume  he 
published  his  "Essay  on  Truth  "  (17711),  which  was  ex- 
tremely successful.  His  most  popular  poem  is  "The  Min- 
strel" ( 1771-74),  which  excited  general  admiration.  Among 
his  other  works  are  "  The  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion, briefly  and  plainly  stated"  (1786),  and  "The  Ele- 
ments of  Moral  Science"  (179.",).  Died  Aug.  18,  1H03. 
(Sec  SIR  WILLIAM  FOBBES,  "  Life  of  James  15cattie,"2  vols., 
1806;  AI.KXAXIIER  BOWEII,  "  Life  of  James  Seattle,"  ism.) 
Beat'ty,  a  post-village  of  Westmoreland  co..  Pa. 
Bentty  (Joiix),  born  near  Sandusky.  0.,  Dec.  16,  1828, 
was  engaged  in  hanking,  but  entered  the  Third  Ohio  In- 
fantry as  a  [private  in  ISM.  became  its  lieutenant -colonel 
in  that  year,  its  colonel  in  ISIiL',  and  brigadier-genera!  of 
volunteers  in  the  same  year.  lie  distinguished  himself  in 
many  important  hatilcs  in  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee  in  the  late  civil  war. 

Beat'tyville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Lee  co.,  Ky. 
Pop.  123. 

Beancaire,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Card,  on  the  right  (W.)  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and  on  a  rail- 
way from  Cette  to  Tarascon,  15  miles  by  rail  E.  of  Niuies. 
A  bridge  nearly  one  mile  long  here  crosses  the  Rhone.  It 
has  an  active  trade,  which  is  facilitated  by  a  canal  extend- 
ing to  the  Mediterranean.  Here  is  held  annually  a  great 
fair  I  July  25-2S).  which  was  formerly  perhaps  the  largest 
in  Europe.  It  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Count 
Raymond  II.  of  Toulouse  in  1217.  although  wo  do  not  find 
it  mentioned  until  l.'ila.  It  has  declined  in  modern  times, 
but  it  is  still  frequented  by  merchants  from  all  parts  <,f 
Kuropc  and  the  Levant.  The  number  of  annual  visitors 
was  formerly  estimated  at  100,000,  but  has  at  present 
greatly  declined.  The  chief  articles  sold  at  this  lair  are 
silks,  wine,  oil,  drugs,  wool,  leather,  and  spices.  Pop.  in 
1866,  9395. 

Bcauce,  a  county  of  Canada,  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  Que- 
bec, intersected  by  the  Chaudicrc  River.  Area,  1150  square 
miles.  It  has  mines  of  copper.  Capital,  St.  Joseph  de 
Beauce.  Pop.  in  1871,  27,253. 

Beauchamp,  de  (ALIMIOXSE),  a  French  historian  anil 
publicist,  born  at  Monaco,  in  Italy,  in  17117,  resided  in 
Paris.  He  contributed  to  the  "Moniteur"  and  the  "  Ga- 
zette de  France,"  and  published  many  works,  among  which 
are  a  "  History  of  La  Vendee  "  (3  vols.,  1806),  a  "  History 
of  Brazil"  (1815),  and  a  "Life  of  General  Moreau"  (1814). 
Died  June  1,  1832. 

Bcau'champ,  E.VRI.S  OF,  Viscounts  Elmley  (1815), 
Barons  Beauchamp  (ISI)li.  in  the  United  Kingdom),  a 
noble  family  of  Great  Britain. — FREDERICK  Lvi:ox,  the 
sixth  earl,  was  born  Nov.  10,  1830,  and  succeeded  his 
brother  in  1860.  He  was  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  1K59, 
member  of  Parliament  for  Tewksbury  1857—63,  and  for 
West  Worcestershire  1863-66. 

Beau'ford,  a  post-township  of  Blue  Earth  co.,  Minn. 
Pop.  336. 

Beau'fort,*  a  county  of  North  Carolina,  bordering  on 
Pamlico  Sound,  is  intersected  by  the  navigable  Pamlieo 
River.  The  surface  is  level ;  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  in 
some  parts  marshy.  Corn,  rice,  tobacco,  and  cotton  are 
raised.  Capital,  Washington.  Pop.  13,011. 

Beaufort,*  a  county  which  forms  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  South  Carolina.  Area,  1540  square  miles.  It 
is  hounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Combahee  River,  on  the 
S.  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Savan- 
nah River.  The  surface  is  a  level,  alluvial  plain  ;  the  soil 
is  sandy,  but  produces  irooil  crops  of  cotton,  maize,  ri< -e, 
and  sweet  potatoes.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the 
Charleston  and  Savannah  and  the  Port  Royal  R.  Rs.  Cap- 
ital, Beaufort.  Pop.  34,359. 

Beaufort,  a  port  of  entry,  capital  of  Cartcret  co., 
N.  ('..  at  the  month  of  Newport  River,  about  4  miles  from 
the  ocean  and  168  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Raleigh.  Its  har- 
bor is  the  best  in  the  State,  and  is  defrndfl  hy  Fort  Ma- 
eon.  There  is  a  lighthouse  l.Vi  feet  high  at  Cape  Lookout, 
11  miles  S.  E.  of  Beaufort,  in  lat.  34°  37'  l(i"  N.,  Ion.  76° 
31'  07"  W.  Pop.  2430;  of  the  township.  L'S.MI. 

Beaufort,  a  port  of  entry,  capital  of  Beaufort  co., 
S.  ('..  on  I'ort  Royal  Island,  and  on  an  arm  of  the  sea 
called  Port  Royal  River,  about  55  miles  W.  S.  W.  of 

*  This  name  is  usually  pronounced  bu'fort  in  South  Carolina, 
and  l.o'fort  in  North  Carolina. 
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Charleston.  It  bas  a  iidod  harbor,  with  nearly  sixteen 
trei  nt  \\.itcr  OTVf  the  Kii!  ;il  the  entrance.  Lumber,  rice, 
and  rotion  arc  exported,  ll  has  CM  i-  elliirchc-  .Hid  three 

weekly  newspaper-.     Pop.  IT89]  "i  'li'  township,  8611. 

I!  IIINH  I  I  I    Cm  M  v   'I  i 

lirau'fort  (IlKxitvl,  ('vnm\\i.,  an  ambitious  Khirli-li 
jirclate,  horn  about  l:;7.>,  wa-  a  natural  son  nl  John  of 
(iaiint  and  half  brother  of  King  Henry  IV.  lie  I 

bi-h(lp    of     Lincoln    ill     I. 'HIS.    l.i.-llo|,    of    Winchester    ill     III'.', 

lord  chancellor  ill  I  in::,  again  in  I  I  I::,  and  a  third   linn-  in 
IIL'I.      He  acted   a  prominent   part  in  political  nfTiiii 
which    In-   li:nl    -nperior   abilitie-.      Iluri ng  the  minor 
Henr\   VI.  he  uas  \erv   powerful,  and  was  a  ri\al   • 

nephew,     tin1     duke     of     I  i  lollcestcr.        He     WHS     slls] fed     of 

c pliein    ill    tin'    murder   (if  that    rival.      Died    April    II. 

1117.        Sec    l.diin    (VMI-IIKI.I..   "  Li\es   (if  the    L"i'<l 
eelhir 

ItcMiilorl,  lie  (FnvM.-'Ms  in:  ViMioMiii.  l>n.  burn  in 
Paris  in  111  Hi.  was  a  grandson  of  Henry  IV.  of  I  < 
and  a  son  of  Cesar  de  Vendome.  He,  was  a  leader  of  the 
malcontents  or  opponents  of  the  court  in  the  civil  war  of 
the  Fronde.  Having  returned  to  his  allegiance,  ho  wan 
appointed  commander  nf  tin-  fleet  by  Louis  -XIV.  about 
Hill'-',  lie  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Candia  in  1669. 

Hruiilort*  Hi  KKSdF  (1082),  marquesses  of  W«n 
(HillM:    aarh    of    Worcester   (1514);    earls    of    Claiimrgan, 
ml.  and  Huron,  Beaufort  iliilL']:    liarons 
Herbert    (I  Mill;     Barons     llerbcrl    of   I'.agland.   ('hep-tow, 
and    liowcr    i  I  •>»">:    Barons    Bottctoiirt    (  UJIIS.    in 
land),  an  old  and  prominent   family   of  (ireat   Britain. — 
lli:sm   CM  iiii.K.s  KITZIKIV   SOUKIISKT,  the  eighth  duke,  was 

horn    Feh.    1.    1S-JI.  and    s ceded    his  father    ill    !>."<:;.       lie 

\\.i-  memher  of  Parliament,  for  Kast  tiloneestershire  1846— 
:.:;.  master  of  the  horse  IS.W-.'i!)  and  1866-68,  and  18  at 

lord  lieutenant  of  .Monmouthshire. 

Hrimariiry,  an  old  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Loiret.  mi  the  right  hank  of  the  Loire,  and  on  the  rail- 

wa\    from    1'ari-  to   Hordi-an  \.  Hi  miles  S.  W.  of  Orleans.    It 

has  manufactures  of  »oo  lien  and  leather  goods,  and  a  trade 
in  wine,  grain,  anil  wool.  Pop.  .">":.".*. 

lieaiiharnaiK,  tie  iF,t  CI'INFI.  a  son  of  Vieomtc  Alex- 
andre  do  Ucauhurnais,  was  born  in  Paris  Sept.  '.'>,  I7S1. 

II    -    mother.  Josephine,  became  I  he  W  itc  of  HollUp  ll'te.  whom 

he  aceompanii  d  to  Kirypt  in  17'.'S.  lie  was  rapidly  pro- 
moted in  the  army,  wus  appointed  viceroy  of  Italy  in  1805, 
and  married  the  prince--  \malio  Augusta,  a  daughter  of 
the  kinj;  of  Bavaria,  in  1806.  His  functions  as  viceroy  were 
performed  with  ability,  prudence,  and  moderation,  lie 
ii>pl:i\e<l  Mipcrior  military  talents  iu  the  campaign 
against  Austria  in  |sii<i  and  in  the  invasion  of  llupsia  in 
I  ML'.  Having  obtained  command  of  the  army  in  Kussia 
after  it  had  suffered  great  disasters,  he  acted  with  remark- 
able firmness  and  constancy,  and  made  a  masterly  i  < 
After  the  battle  of  LUtwn,  .May.  Is |:;,  in  which"  ho  took 
part,  he  went  to  Italy,  which  In-  defended  against  the  Aus- 
trians  until  the  deposition  of  \apoleon.  He  afterwards 
resided  at  Munich,  and  ol.tained  from  the  king  of  Bavaria 
the  title  and  estate  of  duke  of  Louchtenbcrg.  Died  in 
Munich  Feb.  '.'I.  ISL't.  One  of  his  sons  married  Dona 
Maria,  (jueen  of  Portugal,  in  1835.  (See  L£oNARD  GAL- 
I. ins.  "  Hist. jire  du  Prince  Knji^nc  de  lieauharnais,"  1821 ; 
A.  Ai  uiiiKT."  Vie  de  Kn;;e Ic  lleauharnais,"  ISL'I.) 

lieauharnois,  a  county  of  Canada,  iu  the  S.  W.  part 
of  Quebec,  has  an  area  of  200  square  miles.  It  is  hounded 
on  the  N.  W.  by  tlie  ri\cr  Si.  Lawrence,  and  is  drained  by 
the  Chateau^uay  Hiver.  The  soil  is  productive.  IJutter, 
cheese,  wool,  and  oats  are  the  chief  crops.  Capital,  Beau- 
barnois.  Pop.  in  IS71.  U,757. 

licauharnois,  a  post-village,  capital   of  the   above 

county,   is    on    the    St.    I*:twivnce    Ki\er,   27   miles    S.  W.    of 

Montreal.  It  has  a  number  of  flax  mills,  potteries,  and 
factories,  and  one  weekly  paper.  Pop.  in  1>71.  I  12:'.. 

liciuimnrrhnis,   lie    (PiKiiitK    Arcrsrix    C.\nox).    a 
French   dramali-t    remarkable,   for  his   wit   and  versatilit v, 
and  whose  adventurous  career  and  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
obtained  for  him  great   celebrity,  was  bom   at   Paris  Jan. 
LM.   Ki'.L".  and  was  the  son  of  I  cioi-kmaker.     Although  sent 
t(i    the    colleu-e    1  Allglief.  «(•*,. ,,/ )    at    Alfort.    lie    was    at    the 
early  ai;e  of  thirteen    apprenticed   In   his   father.      II. 
discovered   a   decided  taste   for  literature  and  an   tZOI 
fondness  for  music,  in  which   art   he  became  -o  pro. 
Shut  he  wn-  enabled  to  procure  an  introduction  to  the  court 
of   Louis  XV.,  and  was   employed   in  teach   the  priii 
his  daughters,  to  play  upon  tiie  harp,  in  the  performance 
upon  which  he  was  skilled,  and  in  the  pedals  of  which  he 
introduced  an  impnnement.       It  the  iriven  at  the 

court  he  made  the  acquaintan if  Ihiverney.  the  cele- 
brated financier  of  that  period,  whom  he  was  enabled  to 
aid,  by  his  influence  with  the  princesses,  in  the  accomplish  - 


meiit  of  certain  projects  in  which  the  bunker  w»n  at  that 
time  engaged.  In  return.  |lii\cine>  in-t  rucl.-d  him  in  the 
alVair-  ot  finance.  a:el  ;n<!.<l  him  with  fa  >>dll. 

The   lir-l    lilenin    production  H  Inch 

I;,  aiilnaichai-   ua-    hi-    drama  of  "  ]  .    I    jn 

I7li,',  which,  however,  did  not  meet  with  -iic,....      h,    ' 
I7l',s,   lleaiin 

\car.  Ihiverney.     Allliou^h  oiie-lialt  ol  h) 
tune  was    in    a    1  ite  alinuil  \ .  ali'l    the    selthmint    ot     I1 

1  a  balance  in  fu\or  (d    le.ninnir- 

i  rumor  preiaili-d  that  he  had  poi-omd  hi-»il..  and 

lie    Was    accused    by   Comte    de    la    liblebe.    llil\eilie\'.-    heir. 

of  emhc7./.lem(  lit,  fraud,  and  |or_'cn.     A  Wrra  71 

lion    in    -ccnnn^  (he   amount   due   him  li'-  \   was 

(»t    bis    ma-terly  "  M  emoirc.  "  in    1 
which  obtained  for  him  great  noioriet\.     'I  he-(  pi(.iln 
arc  admitted  to  he  masterpieces   in  their  way,  and  the  in- 

uielll     produced     I    .  I    II!* 

\ It boii uli  ti  I  in  the  law 

i    his    fnvorile    literary    pursu  -    was 

-till  actively  engaged  in  van  lie 

was  prompt  to  foi,  <  our  Aineriean  l'( solu- 

tion, and  engaged  by  conni\  anee  with,  though  unaide(|  by, 
the  French  gi'verninent.  in  supplying  the  Americans  with 
arms  and  ammunition.  How  hi-  MITloM  in  i 
were  appn-eiai i-d  the  follow  ing  will  show :  ''By  exprem  order 
of  the  Congress  sitting  at  Philadelphia,  to  M.d*  HeKuinar- 
chais:  Sir, — The  Congress  of  the  I  .  S.  of  America,  grate- 
ful for  the  great  efforts  yon  have  made  in  their  favor,  pre- 
sents you  its  thanks,  and  the  assurance  of  its  esteem.  It 
i:ricM-s  for  the  misfortunes  you  have  suffered  in  support 
of  its  States.  I  iitortunate  circium-lum-i  s  b:i\e  pn  -.  .  nted 
the  aocom]dishincnt  of  its  de-he-,  but  it  will  take  the 
promptest  measures  for  acquitting  itself  of  the  debts  it  has 
contracted  with  you.  The  generous  sentiments  and  I 
alted  views  which  alone  could  dictate  a  conduct  such  as 
yours  are  your  greatest  eulogium,  and  are  an  honor  to  your 
character.  Whilst  by  your  great  talents  you  have  remh  n  d 
yourself  useful  to  your  prince,  you  have  gained  the  esteem 
of  this  ri-ing  republic,  and  merited  the  deserted  applause 
of  the  New  World.  Jonv  .1  \v.  /V.Wdrni." 

Notwithstanding  this,  bis  claim,  which  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton approved,  was  not  paid  until  I  s.'i.'i.  thirty-six  years 
after  his  death,  and  then  but  one-fourth  part  of  the 
principal. 

In  the  midst  of  his  manifold  labors  he  undertook  at  this 
time  an  expensive  reproduction  of  the  works  of  Voltaire, 
one  edition  of  which  was  to  be  in  92  volumes,  by  which  ho 
sustained  a  very  heavy  loss.  Notwithstanding  lie  gave  his 
support  to  the  principles  of  the  French  Ue\  olution,  and 
imported  firearms  fur  the  nse  of  the  French,  his  property 
was  confiscated,  and  be  was  for  a  time  an  exile  from  his 
native  land.  After  undergoing  persecution  and  accusation, 
he  returned  to  France  after  the  Kc\  olution  was  over.  His  suf- 
ferings during  this  period  were  described  by  him  in  a  publish- 
ed work  entitled  "  Mes  Six  fipoques."  He  recovered  posses- 
sion of  his  beautiful  villa  at  Faubourg  St.  Antuine,  where 
he  remained  till  his  death.  The  evening  of  May  17,  1799, 
he  passed  with  bis  family  and  a  few  friends;  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  18th  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed. 

I'lcaumarebais,  he-id,  s  the  works  mentioned,  is  also  tho 
author  of  various  dramatic  productions.  "  Lc  Man 
Figaro,"  his  ma-tei  piece,  produced  the  greatest  excitement 
in  Paris,  and  his  ••  Barbicr  de  Seville,"  which  preceded  it, 
was  also  a  great  success.  The  first  formed  an  epoch  in  the 
dramatic,  social,  and  political  annals  of  France,  and  was 
styled  by  Napoleon  "  the  Revolution  already  in  action.'  It 
is  but  proper  to  add  that  no  conception  of  its  wit,  vivacitj, 
and  telling  social  and  political  allusions  and  sarcasms  can 
be  had  at  the  present  day.  (specially  from  the  opera  libret- 
tos with  which  we  are  familiar.  (See  L.  DE  LOM£XIE, 
••  licamnarchais,  sa  Vie  et  son  Temps,"  ISji'  :  S.uvr  MAKC 
(iiKAiinix.  "Notice  sur  la  Vic  de  Beaumarcba 
]•).  llMtiiKit.  "  K-sai  sur  la  Vic  et  les  Ouvrages  de  Beau- 
maivhai-."  ls(7;  ••  Fdinburgh  Review."  roL  civ.,  1856; 
"London  Quarterly  lle\ii-w."  July.  1873,  etc.) 

.1.  G.  BARXARD,  C.  S.  Army. 

Beanma'ris,  a  seaport  of  Wales,  and  the  capital  of 

the  island  and  county  of  Anglesea,  is  ..n  the  K.  .oast  of 
the  island.  :(  miles  N.  of  liungor  and  about  2  miles  from 
the  N.  end  of  Mcnai  Strait.  It  is  a  favorite  place  of  r 
for  si  a  bathin.i!.  The  Bay  of  Beaumaris  affords  here  safe 
anchorage.  Here  is  a  ruined  castle  built  by  Edward  I. 
Pop.  _ 

Bcau'mont,  the  capital  of  Jefferson  co.,  Tex.,  on  the 

Texas  and  New  Orleans  H.  H..  s;>  miles  K.  by  N.  of  H"ii»- 

',.  K.  of  liai  i   at  the  head  of 

tide  water  na\  i.'ation  on  the    '•  t,  which  is  na\i- 

I  miles  from  the  sea  by  -dlow 

.timber  and  shingles  manufactured  un  the 
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Neches  River  (which  has  eight  or  ten  mill!-)  are  shipped  in 
steamers  and  schooners  from  Beaumont  via  >Suhiuc  Pass. 
It  has  one  weekly  paper. 

W.  F.  M  CI..VNAHAN,  ED.  OF  "  NEWS-BEACOX." 

Beaumont  (FitAxns),  an  English  ilrumiitic  poet,  born 
in  Leicestershire  in  15S6,  was  educated  at  Oxford.  After 
he  left  college  IK-  associated  willi  Hen  Jonson  in  London, 
and  became  an  intimate  friend  of  John  Fletcher,  in  part- 
nership with  whom  he  wrote  several  popular  dramas,  among 
which  lire  ••  Philastcr "  (1011),  "The  Coxcomb"  (l(il:i), 
and  ''Cupid's  Revenge"  (1613).  Beaumont  also  wrote 
"The  Masque  of  the  Inner  Temple"  (101LJ),  and  other 
poems.  Died  Mar.,  1616.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are 
lyrical  and  descriptive  poets  of  the  highest  order,  but  they 
are  offensively  coarse  and  licentious. 

Beaumont  (Jons  C.),  U.  S.  N.,  born  Aug.  27,  1821,  in 
Pennsylvania,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Mar.  1, 
IS.'iS,  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1844,  a  lieutenant  in 
1855,  a  commander  in  1862,  and  a  captain  in  1872.  While 
commanding  the  steamer  Aroostook,  North  Atlantic  block- 
ading squadron,  he  took  part  in  the  shelling  of  Drury's 
Bluff,  May  15,  1802.  and  commanded  the  steamer  Mackinaw 
in  both  attacks  upon  Fort  Fisher,  and  fur  his  services  on 
tin-si-  occasions  was  recommended  for  promotion  by  Ad- 
miral Porter  in  his  official  despatch  of  Jan.  28,  1S65. 

FOXHALL  A.  PARKER,  U.  S.  N. 

Beaumont  (WILLIAM),  M.  D.,  an  American  surgeon, 
born  ;it  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in  1785.  While  in  the  U.  S.  army 
in  1825  a  young  man  (Alexis  St.-Martin)  was  brought  to 
him  who  had  received  a  wound  from  a,  musket  discharged 
ut  the  distance  of  only  a  few  feet.  The  wound  healed,  and 
left  an  aperture  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter, 
through  which  the  process  of  digestion  could  be  seen.  Doc- 
tor Beaumont  availed  himself  of  this  to  make  various  ex- 
periments on  digestion,  the  results  of  which  are  extremely 
interesting  and  of  great  importance  to  physiological  sci- 
ence. They  were  published  in  1838,  and  afterwards  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent.  Died  at  St.  Louis  April 
25,  1853. 

Beaumont  de  la  Bonniere,  de  (GUSTAVE),  an 
eminent  French  publicist  and  advocate,  was  born  in  Sarthc 
Feb.  10,  1802.  He  was  a  grandson  of  La  Fayette.  He  I 
visited  the  U.  S.  in  1831,  in  company  with  De  Tocqueville, 
in  order  to  study  American  systems  of  prison  discipline. 
He  wrote  an  able  work  "  On  the  Penitentiary  System 
of  the  U.  S.,  etc."  (2  vols.,  1832),  and  "Slavery  in  the 
U.  S."  (1835).  He  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties in  1840,  and  was  a  moderate  republican  member  of  the 
National  Assembly  of  1848.  Having  opposed  the  coup- 
d'rt'tt  of  Dec.,  1851,  ho  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time. 
Died  Mar.  2,  1S66. 

Beaunc  (anc.  Vtllaunnrln'nnm),  an  old  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  CGte-d'Or,  is  on  the  river  Bouzoisc,  and 
on  the  Paris  and  Lyons  Railway,  23  miles  by  rail  S.  8.  W. 
of  Dijon.  It  has  the  beautiful  church  of  Notre  Dame,  and  a 
splendid  hospital  founded  in  1443.  Here  are  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloth,  cutlery,  leather,  etc.  Good  burgundy  wine 
is  produced  in  this  vicinity.  Pop.  in  1866,  10,907. 

Beauport,  a  post-village  and  parish  of  Quebec  CO., 
Canada,  '.>\  miles  N.  E.  of  Quebec.  It  has  extensive  man- 
ufactures and  trade  in  flour,  lumber,  nails,  etc.,  and  is 
the  scat  of  Heaiiport  Lunatic  Asylum,  a  large  and  well- 
coudueted  institution.  Pop.  about  1300. 

Beauregard,  a  township  of  Drew  co.,  Ark.    Pop.  598. 

Beauregard,  a  station  on  the  New  Orleans  Jackson 
and  Great  Northern  R.  R.,  139  miles  N.  by  W.  of  New 
Orleans.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

Beanregard  (PETER  GrsTAvrs  TOCTANT),  an  Ameri- 
can officer  and  engineer,  born  in  1818  near  New  Orleans, 
La.,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1838,  captain  of  engineers, 
U.  S.  A.,  Mar.  3,  1853,  and  general  July  21,  1861,  in  the 
Southern  army.  Ho  served  in  constructing  fortifications 
1838-45  and  LS48-52,  in  the  war  with  Mexico  1846-48,  en- 
gineer at  Tampieo  (erecting  defences),  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro 
Gordo,  Pedregal,  Contreras  (brevet  captain),  Chapultepcc 
(brevet  major),  and  city  of  Mexico  (twice  wounded);  as 
member  of  special  engineer  boards  for  harbor  and  river 
improvements  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  defences  1852-58,  and 
in  construction  of  the  New  Orleans  custom  -house,  marine 
hospital,  and  quarantine  warehouses  1853-60.  Resigning 
from  the  army  Feb.  20, 1861,  he  joined  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy, taking  an  active  part  in  the  civil  war;  in  command 
of  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumtcr,  P.  C.,  1861,  in  the 
Mannssas  campaign  at  Bull  Run,  Va.,  isiil,  of  the  Corinth 
army  1  si;:!,  after  the  death  of  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston  at  Shiloh  ; 
in  defence  of  Corinth  till  compelled  by  den.  Halleck  to 
evacuate  it,  1862  ;  of  the  military  department  of  'South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  including  the  defence  of  Charie-ton, 
1862-6);  defence  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  1864;  of  the  military 


division  of  the  West  1864,  and  of  Charleston,  S.  C.;  from 
which  lie  retired  and  joined  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  upon  the 
approach  of  Gen.  Sherman,  to  whom  his  forces  were  sur- 
rendered at  Durham  Station,  N.  C.,  April  26,  1865.  Since 
the  war  he  has  been  a  civil  engineer  in  the  South. 

GEORCI;  \V.  Ci  I.I.IM.  ('.  ij.  Arm;/. 

Beausobre,  de  (ISAAC),  a  learned  French  Protestant 
writer,  born  at  Niort  Mar.  8,  1659.  He  was  ordained  in 
10S3.  but  was  compelled  by  persecution  to  go  into  exile  in 
lii>.'i.  lu  16114  he  went  to  Berlin,  and  became  pastor  of  the 
French  church.  Here  he  remained  till  his  death  (June  0, 
1738),  though  his  great  talents  caused  him  to  receive  fre- 
quent and  tempting  calls  to  go  to  London,  Hamburg,  and 
other  Protestant  cities.  Beausobre's  fame  rests  chiefly  on 
his  "  Histoire  rritiijiie  de  Alauieheisme "  (2  vols..  I  ";i  l-li'.i). 
a  work  of  vast  labor,  learning,  und  ability.  He  also  published 
a  "History  of  the  Reformation"  (1785)  and  other  import- 
ant works,  and,  with  L'Knfaut,  translated  a  part  of  the  New 
Testament.  lie  is  ciiarged  with  Socinian  tendencies. 

Beautiful,  Science  of  the.     Sec  ^ESTHETICS. 

Beauvais  (anc.  Bellov'acnm),  an  old  city  of  Franco, 
capital  "f  the  department  of  Oise,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Therain,  and  in  a  rich  valley  enclosed  by  wooded  hills,  lit 
miles  by  rail  N.  N.  W.  of  Paris.  It  has  a  fine  large  but 
unfinished  Gothic  cathedral,  a  public  library,  a  museum, 
and  a  college.  Here  are  extrusive  manufactures  of  wool- 
len cloths,  flannels,  shawls,  Gobelin  tapestry,  printed  cot- 
tons, and  carpets.  Pop.  in  1866,  15,307.  It  was  the  chief 
town  of  the  Bellovaci  in  the  time  of  Ca>sar.  In  1443  it 
was  besieged  in  vain  by  the  English.  The  citizens  of 
Beauvais,  aided  by  the  heroine  La  Hachette  and  other 
women,  repulsed  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  who 

besieged  the  city  ill  1472. 

Beauvais,  a  township  of  Sainte  Genevieve  co.,  Mo. 
Pop.  l:!06. 

Bea'ver  [Fr.  liicere;  Lat.  cas'tor  and  fi'ber ;  Ger.  Si'- 
ber],  (the  l'i,*it,r  fiber  of  the  naturalists),  a  remarkable 
quadruped  of  the  order  Rodentia,  is  a  native  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  America.  Beavers  were  once  abundant  in 
the  U.  S.,  but  they  have  gradually  disappeared  before  the 
advance  of  civilization.  They  are  characterized  by  in- 
dustry, sagacity,  and  instinctive  skill  in  building  dams 
and  houses.  They  have  strong  incisors  or  cutting  teeth,  in 
which  a  sharp,  chisel-like  edge  is  always  preserved  by  the 
unequal  abrasion  of  the  hard  enamel  and  the- other  part, 
which  is  softer.  The  body  of  the  beaver  is  about  two  feet 
long.  The  toes  of  the  hind  feet  are  long,  spreading,  and 
webbed  to  the  nails.  Among  its  remarkable  characteris- 
tics is  a  tail  of  an  oval  form,  about  ten  inches  long,  hori- 
zontally flattened,  and  about  three  inches  wide.  The  tail 
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Beaver. 

is  covered  with  horny  scales,  but  the  body  is  covered  with 
a  very  fine  and  valuable  fur.  the  color  of  which  is  some- 
times' chestnut-brown  :  this  fur  is  used  for  making  hats  and 
caps.  Its  food  consists  of  bark  of  trees,  leaves,  roots,  and 
berries.  The  favorite  haunts  of  beavers  are  rivers  and 
lakes  which  are  bordered  by  forests.  "  Their  work  is  all 
performed  in  the  night,"  says  Dr.  Godman.  When  they 
liuil  a  stream  that  is  not  sufficiently  deep  for  their  purpo-e, 
they  build  a  dam  across  it  with  wonderful  ingenuity  and 
industry.  The  dam,  which  is  formed  of  sticks,  roots,  stones, 
and  mud  strangely  combined,  is  watertight,  and  presents 
a  convex  surface  towards  the  current.  To  obtain  material 
for  it  they  cut  down  the  trees  growing  on  the  margin  of 
the  stream  above  the  dam.  and  float  them  down.  They 
prefer  small  trees,  but  sometimes  fell  those  that  are  ten 
inches  or  more  in  diameter.  It  is  stated  that  they  have 
built  dams  nearly  :;on  yards  long.  The  sides  of  the  dam 
incline  towards  each  other,  so  that  the  bottom  of  it  is  much 
thicker  than  the  top.  There  is  a  popular  opinion  that 
beavers  use  their  tails  as  trowels  in  plastering.  It  is  more 
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prnhablc  that  tin-  tail  HITM  as  a  prop  or  support  when 
they  work  with  their  ton-  teet  ur  carry  l,iirdens  with  them. 
i  he  winter  iti  hou-c-  ..r  !od_;e-  which  :uv  two  or 
three  feet  high,  arc  I'liilt,  on  the  edge  of  tin-  water.  and 
nll'ord  them  protect  ion  from  woUe-  :ui.|  other  wild  < 
They  also  ha\e  hoi,-,-  or  luirrow.-  ni  tl,e  gi -,und  (ad 

to    111'  :  "   illl     enlr -  :      i      I      tl  Which 

they  take  refuge  if  their  lodges  are  de.-troyed  or  i, en, ine 
untenable. 

TllU   houses  or   tlllts  of  l,ea\  ITS  ;tre  nnt    tpnilt   of  sticks   first. 

mill  then  plastered,  hut    all  the  materials,  slir-ks,  mud.  an.l 
stones,    me    mi\.ed    logethor,    anil     this    eompo-il  ion 
ployed    IVolll    the   t'onnilatloll    to    tile   slllnlilit.        ••  The    tops   of 
Ilie  houses."  say.-  Hodman,  "  an-  -  a,  four  to  six 

(ret  thick  at  the  apex  of  tile  eone."  "  The  Olltsole  of  the 
hut  is  covered  or  plastered  with  mini  late  in  t  he  a  ut  iiniii. 
ami  after  frost  has  begun  In  ap|,ear.  By  freezing  it  §oon 
becomes  almost  as  hard  a-  -tone,  etleetnally  excluding  their 

great  cncnn.  the  wolverine,  during   the  winter.      The  .1 

ur  hole  leading  into  the  beaver-hut    is   always   on    t!< 
farthest  from  the  Innil,  ami   is  near  the  foninlation  of  the 
lint  or  at  a  considerable   depth  nndt  r    water."      \\"hen  t!ie\ 
are  much  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  hunters  and  » 

In  ••>!'  -i-  i'  i -ice  their  original  programme,  cease  t<,  Imild 

dams  and  h"ii.-es,  and.  adapting  themselves  to  I  heir  altered 
circumstance-,  e\ea\ate  in  the  banks  of  rivers  holes  for 
their  residenee--a  signal  maniiestal  ion  of  sagacity. 

Heavers  are  easily  tamed,  lull  no  wooden  cage  will  keep 

then ntined.  lier  an-    they  gnaw  through.     Many  of  them 

lire  caught  in  tr.ips  by  the  Indians  and  other  trapper*.  In 
I  SIM.  till. nun  Leaver  skins  were  s.dd  liy  the  Hudson's  liny 
Company.  Tlieir  numbers  arc  rapidly  diminishing  in  con- 
sequence of  the  exterminating  warfare  waged  against  them 
hy  hunters,  who  often  kill  the  young  before  they  have  at- 
tained half  their  growth.  The  bait  which  is  used  to  entice 
beavers  is  prepared  from  the  substance  called  castor  (crt»- 
lorram),  ohiained  from  glandular  pouches  connected  with 
the  reproductive  organ-  of  the  male  l,ea\ers.  •' The  only 
specie,  ,t  hcaicr  known."  says  llr.  llodman,  "is  the  ono 
we  ha\c  described,"  but  others  believe  the  Old  World  and 
Xc\v  World  lieaxersto  be  distinct  species.  The  remains  of 
an  extinct  heaver,  very  much  larger  than  the  living  s|> 
h:i\<  l,r,  i;  toiind  in  the  surface  deposits  ot  I'hio  and  -New 
York.  It  wa-  lirst  described  by  Col.  J.  W.  Foster,  and  by 
him  was  called  Ciittoroidei.  (See  MOBUAN,  "  The  American 
Beaver,"  1867.)  IIi:\  i*n>  uv  .1.  S.  XKWIIKRRY. 

Beaver,  a  county  of  Pennsylvania,  bordering  on  Ohio. 
Area,  ti.iii  sijuare  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Ohio  and 
<  r  rivers.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  very 
fertile.  Grain,  wool,  hay,  and  dairy  products  are  cxten- 
sivety  raised.  Bituminous  coal  ami  limestone  abound  in 
this  comity,  which  is  liberally  supplied  with  water-power. 
The  Pittshurg  Kurt  Wayne  and  Chicago  and  Cleveland  and 
1'ittsburg  H.  Rs.  traverse  the  county.  It  has  many  import- 
ant manufactures.  Capital,  Beaver.  Pop.  SB,  148. 

Beaver,  a  large  county  in  the  S.  of  Utah,  bordering 
on  Nev  ida.  [t  la  Intersected  by  Green  Kivcr.  Cattle,  wool, 
and  wheat  are  the  chief  exports.  Lead,  silver,  and  iron 
are  found  here.  Capital,  Beaver.  Pop.  L'!M>7. 

Beaver,  a  township  of  Saline  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  240. 

Heaver,  a  township  of  Iroipiois  co.,  III.     Pop.  1278. 

Beaver,  a.  township  of  \ewton  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  637. 

Heaver,  a  township  id'  1'nhiski  co..  hid.     Pop.  489. 

Beaver,  a  township  of  Butler  co.,  la.     Pop.  1084. 

Beaver,  a  township  of  Dallas  co.,  la.     Pop.  343. 

Beaver,  a  township  of  (iriindy  co..  la.     Pop.  401. 

Beaver,  iv  township  of  (Jnthrie  co.,  la.     Pop.  520. 

Heaver,  a  township  of  Polk  co.,  la.     Pop.  1213. 

Beaver,  ti  township  of  Bay  co.,  Mich.      Pop.  141. 

Beaver,  a  township  of  Xewaygn  co..  Midi.      Pop.  112. 

Beaver,  a  township  of  Kilhnore  co..  Minn.     Pop.  419. 

Beaver,  a  township  of  Kcnville  co..  Minn.      Pop.  569. 

Beaver,  a  township  of  Tanoy  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  .".si. 

Beaver,  a  township  of  Mahoning  co.,  0.     Pop.  1933. 

Beaver,  a  township  of  \olde  co..  <>.     r,,p.  |.;M. 

Beaver,  a  post-town-hip  of  Pike  co.,  O.      Pop.  t'.'.il. 

Beaver,  a  pi,-t  borough,  capital  of  Beaver  ei...  Pa.,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  uhio  Kivcr,  2  miles  below  -the  mouth 
of  the  lie. ner  B'ner,  ami  on  the  l'le\  eland  and  Pittsl.nrg 
B.  I,1..  27  miles  N.  W.  of  1'ittsburg.  It  is  the  seat  of  1:. 
College,  a  female  seminary,  an  academy,  good  union  school-, 
ur  churches.  There  is  a  tine  park  in  the  centre  of 
the  \illage.  It  has  three  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  lll'ti. 

KM.  "  B  \nn  \l.." 

Beaver,  a  township  of  Clarion  co..  Pa.     Pop.  IS88, 
Beaver,  a  township  of  Columbia  co..  Pa.     P-  : 


Beaver,  a  township  of  Crawfor  :  l'up.  11:7 

Heaver,  a  township  of  .li-fli-nton  co..  Pa.     Pop.  ln'..M. 
Bca\er,  a  town-hip  of  Snvder  i I'a.      1'op. 

Ui  .-in  i.  .1  ]..:-!  <.  i;;.i_,  .  B  ipil  ,!  .h,  i.i 

on  Beaicr   l!i\er.  -.  by  W.  from  Kill 

I  «|'|  '  i   and  lead  are  found  in  the  \  icinily. 

Iti  .'IV  i   r  H.-|\  .    i   (        •    i  illage.  eapital  . ,:  !:nn.. 

in  a  township  ol    i  .,,,1..  on   l.al.. 

niontl          •  I'.av  Biver. .',.,  mile-  N  .  K.  ot    |, 

17      ir  N..  lOO.  '.'1     W  W.      Pop.  ol  tow: 

Heaver  Creek, a  post  township  .:  !•.,  ....  \;.,.  ]•,.,, 
MO. 

Heaver  <  'reek,  a  post-township  of  Bond  co..  III.    I'   t, 

Beaver  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Washington  co., 
Md.  Pop.  I 

Beaver  Creek,  a  post-township  of  geward  co.. 
Pop. 

Heaver  Creek,  a  township  of  York  co..  Xeb.    P.  129. 

Beaver  <  Teek,  a  township  of  Jones  co..  N.  c.    p.  I  IIK. 

Beaver  Creek,  a  township  of  Wilkcs  co.,  N.  C.  I'-p. 
960. 

Beaver  Creek,  a  township  of  Greene  co.,  0.     P.  I 

Beaver  Dam,  a  township  of  Butler  co.,  Mo.     P 

Beaver  Dam,  a  township  of  Bladen  co.,  N.  C.  1' 

Beaver  Dam,  a  township  of  Cherokee  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
763. 

Beaver  Dam,  a  township  of  Hay  wood  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
1745. 

Beaver  Dam ,  a  township  of  Richmond  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
635. 

Beaver  Dam,  a  township  of  Watauga  co.,  N.  C.    Pop. 

Beaver  Dam,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Hanover 

..  on  the  Chesapeake  and  uhio  B.  B.,  40  miles X.  X.W. 
of  Richmond.     Pop.  of  township,  il-i'.r. 

Beaver  Dam,  a  city  of  Dodge  co.,  Wis.,  on  Bcuver 
Dam  Creek  and  on  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  K.  B..  i.l 
miles  N.  W.  of  Milwaukee.  It  is  the  seat  of  Waylaid 
University,  and  has  a  fine  water-power,  two  woollen  fac- 
tories, a  large  seeder  establishment,  two  large  grist-mills, 
two  newspapers,  and  various  small  manufactures.  It  i» 
the  commercial  centre  of  a  large  and  rich  country.  Pop. 
3265;  including  Bearer  Dam  township,  4726. 

En.  OF  "  BKAVKR  DAM  ARGUS." 

Beaver  Falls,  the  capital  of  Rcnville  co.,  Minn.,  on 
the  Beaver  River,  about  1!  miles  above  where  it  emptiis 
into  the  Minnesota,  and  108  miles  S.  S.  \V.  of  St.  Paul. 
It  has  mills  and  splendid  water-power,  breweries,  stores, 
county  buildings,  and  one  newspaper.  It  i»  in  an  excel- 
lent agricultural  region. 

H.  S.  MALL,  ED.  "RESVILLE  TIKES." 

Beaver  Falls,  a  post-borough  of  Beaver  co..  Pa.,  on 

r  River,  4   mile,    al.ove  its  junction  with  the  Ohio, 

and  on  tho  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  R..  .'H 

miles  X.  W.  of  Pittsburg.     It  has  important  manufactures. 

Pop.  3112. 

Beaver  Head,  a  county  of  the  S.  W.  part  of  Montana, 
bordering  on  Idaho.  Area,  4393  square  mibs.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Jefferson  River,  a  branch  of  the  Missouri.  Tic 

is  partly  mountainous.  Stock-raising  is  carried  on. 
The  Rocky  Mountain  chnin  extends  along  the  S.  W.  bor- 
der. Colil  is  found  in  it.  Capital.  Bannack  City.  Pop. 
722. 

Beaver  Indians,  a  name  given  to  a  former  tribe  of 
Algonquins  who  lived  on  the  Canada  side  of  Lake  Huron. 
also  applied   to  a  tribe  allied  in  the  chipnewyans. 
Tlnv  live  .,n  the  Peace  River  in  the  British  X.  W.  prov- 
inces of  North  America. 

Beaver  Island,  a  township  of  Stokes  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
1217. 

Beaver  Islands,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  X.  part  of 

Lake  Michigan,  arc  a  part  of  the  county  of  M  VMTOI     which 

i  Michigan.    St.  .lames,  on  Big  Bearer  Island,  is  the 

chief  town.     Here  a  branch  of  the  Mormons,  under  Joseph 

Strong,  settled  in  1846. 

Beaver  .Meadow,  a  mining  village  of  Carbon  co.,  Pa., 

II  miles  \.  \\  .  of  Mauch  Chunk.      Here  are  va: 

from  which  the  coal  is  conveyed  by  a  railroad  to  the 

Kiver. 

Beaver  Pond,  a  township  of  Mercer  co.,  West  Va. 
Pop.  1277. 
Bea'vertail,  the  P.  point  of  Conanicut  Island,  in  ' 

.  I.,  has  a  square  gran  • 
feet    high,  with   a  fixed   white  liebt 
feet  al.ove  the  sea  :    hit.   i  N ..  Ion.  71°  23' 3«"  W. 
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Bea'verton,  a  post-village  of  Ontario  co.,  Canada,  on 
the  K.  shore  of  Lake  Simcoe,  60  miles  N.  by  E.  from  To- 
ronto. It  is  the  N.  W.  terminus  of  the  Midland  Railway 
of  Canada.  It  has  one  weekly  paper. 

Bcavertoil?  a  post-village  of  Croghan  and  New  Bremen 
townships.  Lewis  co.,  N.  Y.,  at  the  head  of  navigation  of 
Beaver  River,  has  extensive  mauufaetures  of  lumber  and 
11  tannery. 

Bea'vertown,  a  post-village  of  Beaver  township,  Sny- 
dcr  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Sunlmry  and  Lewistown  R.  R.,  25  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  Sunbury.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

Bebee'ria,  or  Bebee'rine  (CisIIaiNOj),  a  vegetable 

alkali  <ir  alkaloid  obtuineil  from  the  bark  of  the  bebeeru,  or 
green-heart,  a  tree  of  British  Guiana.  It  is  used  in  medicine 
as  a  substitute  for  quinine,  which  it  resembles  in  properties. 

Bebee'ru,  Bibiru,  or  Beebeeru  (Nectumlm  Ilu- 
i/i'.W),  a  tree  of  Jiritish  Guiana,  the  timber  of  which  is 
known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  green-heart.  It  is  of 
the  natural  order  Lauracetu.  (See  UKKKS-IIEAUT.) 

Bccancour,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Nicolet  co., 
Queber.  Canada,  s.'i  miles  S.  W.  of  Quebec,  has  a  large 
trade  in  flour  and  lumber.  Pop.  about  600. 

Beccafi'co,  /.  '••  "  tig-cater"  (Si/l'i-iu  hurtcii'tis  or  Cur- 
ru'cd  li<irtcn'nin).  a  small  bird  of  the  family  of  Sylviadie  or 
warblers,  is  sometimes  called  the  garden  warbler.  It  is 
abundant  in  Southern  Europe  as  a  summer  bird  of  passage. 
The  flesh  of  it  is  esteemed  as  a  delicate  food  by  the  Italians. 
It  has  an  agreeable  song. 

Beccamoschi'no,  the  Italian  name  of  the  f!i/l'r!/i 
cj'*/<V'o/rt,  a  small  bird  of  the  family  of  warblers,  found  in 
Italy.  It  builds  a  remarkable  nest,  which  resembles  that 
of  the  tailor-bird. 

Bccca'ria,  a  township  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
1289. 

Beccari'a,  di  (CESARE  BONESANA),  MARQUIS,  an  emi- 
nent Italian  economist  and  writer  on  penal  laws,  was  born 
at  Milan  Mar.  15,  1738.  His  principles  were  formed  by 
the  influence  of  Montesquieu.  His  most  important  work 
is  a  "Treatise  on  Crimes  and  Punishments"  ("  Trattato 
dei  Delitti  e  delle  Pene,"  1764),  in  which  he  advanced  elo- 
quent arguments  against  the  severities  and  abuses  of  crim- 
inal law.  It  obtained  great  popularity,  and  was  translated 
into  many  languages.  Voltaire  admired  it,  and  wrote  a 
commentary  on  it.  In  1768  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  political  philosophy  at  Milan.  Died  Nov.  28,  IT'.M. 
(See  C.  P.  VILLA,  "  Vita  del  Marchcsc  C.  Beccaria,"  1821; 
P.  CUSTODI,  "  Vita  di  C.  Beccaria.") 

B£che-de-Mer  [Fr.  for  "sea-spade,"  because  they  are 
pressed  and  dried  in  a  shape  not  unlike  that  of  a  spade], 
or  Trepang,  a  name  given  to  the  dried  bodies  of  several 
species  of  H&teihu'ria,  or  sea-cucumber,  which  are  abundant 
in  shallow  lagoons  and  on  reefs  between  Australia,  the  Fe- 
jee  Islands,  and  the  S.  E.  coasts  of  Asia.  They  are  es- 
teemed a  luxurious  article  of  food  by  the  Chinese.  The 
Malay  divers  catch  them  and  prepare  them  in  large  quan- 
tities for  the  Chinese  market.  This  animal  is  usually  about 
nine  inches  long,  but  sometimes  measures  two  feet.  It  is 
stated  that  8000  hundredweight  of  the  trepang  are  annu- 
ally exported  from  Macassar  to  China.  (See  HOLOTHU- 
mn.tt.) 

Be'cher  (JOHAXX  JOACHIM),  a  German  chemist,  horn  at 
Spcyer  in  1645,  is  called  the  author  of  the  first  theory  of 
chemistry.  He  became  aulic  councillor  at  Vienna,  but  soon 
fell  into  disgrace,  and  removed  to  Mayence.  He  was  ad- 
dicted to  speculation,  and  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
"  Physiea  Subterranea"  (11)69).  His  theory  was  the  basis 
of  that  which  was  developed  by  Stahl.  He  died  in  London 
in  Oct.,  1682. 

Becher  (SEIGFRIED),  a  German  political  economist, 
born  at  Plan,  in  Bohemia,  Feb.  28,  180H.  Since  1835  he 
has  been  professor  of  history  and  geography  in  the  Poly- 
technic Institute  in  Vienna.  Among  his  works  arc  "Das 
Oesterreichische  Miinzsystem  von  1524-1S38"  (2  vols., 
1S3S),  "Organization  des  Gewerbwcsens "  (1851),  and 
"Die  Volkswirthschaft"  (1853). 

Bechua'na,  Urt hums,  Bechuans,  or  Bosh- 
iiana,  a  nation  of  Southern  Africa,  occupying  the  country 
between  22°  and  29°  E.  Ion.  Their  southern  boundary  is 
near  28°  S.  lat.  They  are  divided  into  numerous  tribes, 
each  governed  by  its  chief.  They  are  unwarlike  and  gen- 
tle in  disposition,  and  are  said  to  be  superior  to  the  CatTrcs 
in  arts  and  civilization.  They  cultivate  the  soil  with  skill 
and  diligence.  Sheep  and  cows  form  an  important  part  of 
their  riches.  The  Beehuana  worship  several  species  of 
animals.  Their  language  is  called  "  Sechuana."  "  Ilcch- 
uana, "  is  a  plural  form;  "Mochuana"  is  the  singular. 
(See  Dr.  LIVINGSTONE,  "Travels  in  Southern  Africa;" 
MOPFAT'S  "  Southern  Africa.") 


Beck  (CiiABi.r.s),  PH.  D.,  LL.D.,  a  German  philologist, 
born  at  Heidelberg  Aug.  19,  179S.  Having  removed  to 
America  in  1S21,  be  became  in  1832  professor  of  the  Latin 
language  and  literature  at  Cambridge,  Mass,  lie  obtained 
the  ilegrcc  of  LL.D.  from  Harvard  University  in  1865.  He 
published  "The  Manuscripts  of  the  Satyrieon  of  Petronius 
Arbiter  Described  and  Collated"  (1863),  and  other  works. 
Died  -Mar.  19,  1866. 

Beck  (JOHN  BROI>HEAI>),  M.  D.,  an  American  physi 
cian,  born  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  18,  17114,  graduated 
at  Columbia  College  in  1813.  He  became  in  1826  professor 
of  materia  medica  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons in  New  York  C'itv.  He  published  "Infant  Thera- 
peutics" (1849).  Died' April  9,  1S51. 

Beck  (  LEWIS  C. ),  M.  D.,  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  fVlienectady  Oct.  4,  179S.  He  graduated  at  Union 
College  in  1S17.  became  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  med- 
ical college  of  Albany  in  IS  10,  and  wrote  several  works  on 
chemistry  and  botany.  His  report  on  the  mineralogy  of 
New  York  was  published  by  the  State  in  1842.  Died 
April  LM,  is.,:;. 

Beck  (TiiEononic  ROMEYN),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  a  medical 
writer,  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Sehcnec- 
tady  Aug.  11,  1791.  He  graduated  at  Union  College  in 
1804,  practised  at  Albany,  and  obtained  in  IS10  the  chair 
of  materia  medica  in  the  medical  college  of  that  city.  He 
published  "Elements  of  Medical  Jurisprudence"  (1823). 
Died  Xov.19, 1855. 

Beck'er,  a  county  of  the  AY.  N.  W.  part  of  Minnesota. 
Area,  I -100  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Red  River  of 
the  North,  which  rises  within  its  limits,  and  contains  sev- 
eral lakee.  The  surface  is  elevated  about  1080  feet  above 
the  sea.  Since  the  census  of  Is7i)  it  lias  been  rapidly  set- 
tled. The  soil  is  productive.  The  grain  crop  is  important. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  Pop.  308. 

Becker  (HERMANN  HEINRICH),  a  German  politician, 
called  J>EH  HOTIIE  BKCKKR  (i.e.  "the  Red  Becker,"  on  ac- 
count of  his  extreme  radical  views  in  polities),  was  born 
Sept.  15,  1820,  took  part  in  the  revolutionary  movement  in 
1848,  and  was  imprisoned  for  several  years.  In  1862  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Prussian  bouse  of  deputies, 
and  in  1807  and  1868  of  the  North  German  Parliament,  and 
is  one  of  the  recognized  leaders  of  the  liberal  party. 

Becker  (JAKOB),  a  German  genre-painter  of  the  Diis- 
seldorf  school,  born  Mar.  15,  1810.  His  best  works  present 
village  scenes  and  idyllic  subjects.  Died  Dec.  22,  1872. 

Becker  (.TOIIANN  PIIILIIT),  a  German  patriot  and  rad- 
ical, born  at  Frankenthal  Mar.  19,  1809.  lie  emigrated  to 
Switer/land  in  1837.  and  fought  against  the  Sonderbund  in 
1S47-48.  During  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1848 
and  1849  he  served  in  the  army  of  insurgents  in  Baden. 

Becker  (K/.m,),  a  German  painter,  born  Dec.  18,  1820, 
painted  in  licrlin.  His  paintings  are  numerous,  represent- 
ing mostly  old  Venetian  life. 

Becker  (KARL  FERDINAND),  writer  on  music,  was  born 
at  Leipsic  July  17,  1804.  He  composed  for  the  organ,  a.nd 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  "Trios"  (1844)  and  "Die  Tor- 
kiinstlcr  des  19  Jahrhunderts"  (1849). 

Becker  (KARL  F.),  philologist.     See  APPENDIX. 

Becker  (THOMAS  A.),  the  first  Catholic  bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  was  born  of  German  Prot- 
estant parents  in  Pittsburg,  studied  in  Munich,  where  he 
joined  the  Catholic  Church,  and  was  consecrated  as  bishop 
Aug.  23,  1868. 

Becker  (WILHELM  ADOLF),  a  learned  German  author, 
born  at  Dresden  in  1796.  He  attempted  to  reproduce  the 
social  life  of  ancient  Rome  in  "  Gallus  "  (1838),  and  that  of 
ancient  Greece  in  his  "  Charicles  "  (1840),  both  of  which 
were  translated  into  English  by  Metcalfe.  His  chief  work 
is  "  Handbuch  der  ro'm.  Alterthumcr"  (1843-46).  Died 
Sept.  30,  is  Hi. 

Beck'et*  a  post-township  of  Berkshire  co.  Mass.,  on 
the  Boston  and  Albany  R.  R.  Pop.  1346. 

Beck'et  (THOMAS  A),  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
born  in  London  in  1109.  He  studied  at  Oxford  and  Paris, 
and  was  appointed  high  chancellor  in  115S,  being  the  first 
native  Englishman  who  filled  a  high  office  after  the  Con- 
quest. His  style  of  living  was  sumptuous  in  this  part  of 
his  life,  but  when  he  became  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
1 1 1!2  a  remarkable  change  took  place  in  his  habits  and  de- 
portment. He  practised  or  affected  great  austerity,  and 
appeared  as  a  zealous  champion  of  the  Church  against  the 
aggressions  of  the  king,  whose  policy  tended  to  keep  the 
clergy  in  subordination  to  the  civil  power.  Becket  having 
been  involved  in  a  conflict  with  Henry  II.,  escaped  in  1164 
to  France,  and  appealed  to  the  pope,  by  whom  he  was  sup- 
ported. Henry  confiscated  his  property  and  sequestered 
the  revenues  of  his  see,  and  received  in  return  a  menace  of 
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11  papal   interdict.      In  1170  a  formal  hot  hollow  TMODttii- 

ation  was  IM:II|I>  between  I  hi-  king  and  the  obstinate  and 
haughty  prelate.  who  returned  I"  Kngland  and  resumed  his 

ollice.       He  llbo    rcni-U  cd    111-  deli:inro  ot    till-    royal   all! 

IHI!   mi   (In-  L".i(h  of  Ih-c..  1  17",  was  assassinated   liy  tour 
:  ,  MT*  ant  -  of  ihr  king.     Hi-  was  regarded  ;i-  a  martyr 
by  many  patriotic  Sa  vm-.  a-  M  dl  a  -  l.\  lh>-  /calmis  \  otaric- 
ot1  tin-  Church.      II-    >'•  '  '"  I  17:;.  :iinl 

his.  bones   were  deposited   in   a  splendid  shrine  at  I 
bury,  wliii-li  became  the  object  of  one  of  the  great  pilgrim- 

!    I  'h  i  i  -triiilom. 

lti<i-l.clt  i.l  Mir-  M.|,  M.  I).,  was  a  native  of  South  Car- 

olina,  when-  ln>  r  ......  ived  his  medical  and  literary  education. 

lit-  became  a  resident  of  Pickens,  Ala.,  was  a  trustee  of  the 

Slat  i     I  '  M  i\  ci>it  y  ill  I  S  (II.  anil  entered  I  lit-  Sell  air  as  | 

liights  Democrut  in   ISI7.     HP'  acquired  rc|iutution  M  a 
•••r,  but  his  public  life  closed  with  the  session  of  1849. 

Hrck'ford  (WlI.I.IAM),  n  celebrated  author.  wa-  tiorn  in 

I7f.ll.      Hi-  inherited   tVoni   his   father  an  iiiimcn<e  liirtiini', 

including  tin'  estate  nt1  Fonthill,  in  \Vilt.-hirc.      Hi-  annual 

income  was  about   i  I  nil.  (Hill.      II,.  married  in   1783  Lady 

a  ret   (lordon.  a  daughter   of  tin'   carl   of  AhoMie.      In 

17SI    In-    published    his    principal    work.    "  Vathck,"   an 

eta  talc  (  written   in    French  ).  whieh  was  highly  com- 

inenilfd  hy  l.oril  Myron.      Me  was  elected  ti>  I'urliiiiiient  in 

17HII,   resided   some   \,ar-    in    Portugal,  uiri   e\|ii'iided    la 

cii'-iinous  sum  in  the  erection  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  which  In- 

filled with  rare  and  expensive  works  of  art.     In  1822  he 

sold  this  palaee  and  the  estate  of  Fonthill  for  £350,000,  and 

built    another   palace    at    Until.      He    published    in    Is:;  I    a 

-dies  of   letters  entitled   "  Italy,   with   Sketches  of  Spain 

and  Portugal,"  2  volg.     He  was  a  witty  and  graphic  writer, 

and   had   much   talent    for    sarcasm.      Died    May   2,   1844. 

••  Memoirs   of   William    Heckf'ord,"  London,  2  vols., 

••(Juarlcrly  Review"  for  Mar.  and  June,  1834.) 

licckx  (  PKTKH  JOHN),  a  Uelgian  .li-Miit,  was  born 
Feb.  X.  I7!).">.  He  joim-il  the  Society  of  .Jesus  in  1S19,  was 
cli  1.  .1  |>rociiratiir  of  the  province  of  Austria  in  1S-I7,  was 
appointed,  after  (lie  re.-loration  of  the  ,lc>uits  in  Austria. 
provincial  for  Austria,  ami  wa-  elcclcil  in  Is.,:;  general  of 
the  order,  in  which  po.-ition  he  has  displayed  great  energy. 

Beequerrl  I  AVI..IM:  CKSUII,  an  eminent  French  sa- 
vant, born  at  Chatillon-sur-Loing  (Loire!)  Mar.  S,  1788. 
lie  ser\cil  in  the  army  as  an  officer  of  engineers  from  1810 
till  IS1.".,  after  which  he  gave  special  attention  !o  (he  study 
of  electricity,  ami  made  discoveries  in  electro-chemistry. 
Me  refuted  and  exploded  Volta's  theory  of  contact,  and 
constructed  the  tirst  constant  pile.  In  ls:;7  he  received  the 
Copley  medal  of  the  Koval  Society  of  London.  He  in- 
vented a  method  of  elcetrotyping.  HI-  published,  besides 
other  works.  "  Traitc  experimental  de  lYdectricite  ct  du 
nianm-ii-ino"  I  7  rols.,  Is."  I  -III).  He  became  a  memlier  of 
the  \oiidcmy  of  S-iences  in  1829.  —  His  son?,  Ai.KXAXiuiK 
KIIMIIMI  (liorti  Mar.  'Jl.  ISL'OI.  a  physicist,  and  LorisAi 
Kiti:n,  a  physician.  horn  in  1814,  have  each  attained  dis- 
tinction as  scientific  men. 

Ilrcsc,  ()  i,n  i  Hun.  n'  II:  cur),  a  market-town  of  Hungary, 
in  the  coiintv  of  Hacs,  ts  miles  S.  of  Szegedin,  on  the 
Theiss.  Pop',  in  Istid,  I  1,058. 

Hi-csc,  NKW  (llun.  I'j  lime),  a  town  of  Hungary,  in 
the  count\  of  Torontal.  on  the  Thcies,  8  miles  E.  of  Old 
Bccsc.  Pop.  in  1S(1!I,  T19S. 

Hcrskcrek,  Nngy  ("Great  Becskcrck"),  a  town  of 
Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Torontal,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ucji.  .c.l  miles  S.  \V.  of  Tcmcs\ar,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  11  canal.  It  has  a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  in 
l.Mi'.i.  19,668. 

Bed,  in  geology,  a  stratum  or  layer  of  stratified  sedi- 
mentary rock  of  variable  thickness.  A  I'C'l  ottcn  consists 
of  numerous  thin  lamina'  or  plates,  resulting  from  intermis- 
sions in  the  supply  of  materials,  produced  by  such  canoes 
as  the  ebb  and  How  of  the  tide,  ami  variable  degrees  of  the 
tiiil'i'lnc-s  of  tin-  water  under  which  they  were  deposited. 
Scams  liccome  l.cils.  or  arc  so  callcil  if  they  have  a  con- 
siderable t  hicknc--.  a-  ro:i!  hcils. 

Ui:n  or  .1,  vn,  r.  [  Fr.  lit  ,/,  j,,,,;,-,],  a  term  applied  to  the 
scat  or  Ihrmi  .....  cupieil  by  the  king  of  France  when  he  was 
pic.-cnt  at  a  -c--ion  of  Parliament  ;  al-o  to  such  a  sc,"j,,n, 
or  the  conference  of  the  Parliament  with  the  kin_-.  win. 
came  to  overrule  the  deoiliODI  "t  Parliament  and  enforce 
edi.-'s  or  ordinances  to  whieh  that  body  was  opposed.  De- 
elees  |ironn  1  1  1,'atei  I  a  I  -':  -Acre  more  a  lit  hor  i  ' 

than  the  ordinary  decisions  of  Parliament.  Till-  ceremony 
became  synonymous  with  nn  act  of  arbitrary  power.  The 
last  "  bed  of  justice"  was  held  by  I.ouis  XVI..  in  17>7. 


a  town  of  France,  in   the  department  of 
H6rault,  on   tin-  river  Orhe.  L'7  miles  by  rail  N.  of  l!i 
It  is  well  built,  ami  lias  manufactures  of  fine  cloths,  hosiery. 
cotton  stutl's,  paper,  hats,  anil  ,-oap.      Pop.  - 


licd-bug,  a  well-known  hcmip-. 

'"'"''  oi;     bed-,    I ,1s.    Illlll    tie 

I    and  white  :    tin- 

Mum-.;  vermin  Hat   and  tian-p.m -hi.      li 
in-cci  -nil  -i/,-.      |-  ;    I,,,, 

been  kept  alive  re  than  a  year  in  a  -ca!,  d  holllewitl t 

tockroaiiii^   di  \  our  them  in  large   number-, 
curial   solul  ion-,  ben/inc.  etc.  will   extirpate   these   vermin, 
hut  pre\  cntion  bv    clcalili 

It  r  (!'><•  ha  in  In- r.  l.oril-  <>l  (In-,  twcln-  officers  of  the 
liriti-h  royal  household  who  in  the  reijrn  ot  a  king  wait  in 
turn  on  the  pcr-on  nt  n.  Tiny  an  UN. hi  tl,,- 

.   w  lio  altclel      III-    Ma  |i  -!  \    i,n]\    in    j 

a  queen  these  offices  an-  performed  by  la-lie-  of  the  bed- 
chamber and  the  Inistrc--  of  the  robe-,  who  i-  -ub-tituted 
tor  the  L'rooin  of  the  -tole.  (^iieen  \'ictoria  has  about  eh-v  .-n 

and   t-xtia    ladic-  ot    the  bed  eh her.      Tin  -•• 

are  usually  filled  by  the  "prime  nobility  "  ,,f  the  kiiindom. 
who  an-  appointed  by  the  sovereign,  and  are  ti 
on  each  change  of  the  ministry. 

Id  ildini;loii,  a  |iost-township  of  Washington  co.,  Me. 
Pop.  I.M. 

Bed'doea  (THOMAS),  M.I).,  an  eminent  Kinjh-h  phvi 
ci»n  and  writer,  born  at  Shiflnal.  in  Shrop-hin.  \pril  13, 
17f>0.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  well  versed  in 
tin  and  other  languages.  He  married  Anna,  a  sister 
of  Maria  Edgeworth,  and  in  17>s  »-.,.  appointed  to  the 
chemical  lectureship  in  the  IHiv ei>ity  ol  (l.xt'ord.  In  1792 
he  resigned  this  position.  He  wrote  tor  the  bcnelit  of  the 
working-classes  a  popular  work  called  "The  History  of 
Isaac  Jenkins."  He  opened  in  I7!*s  at  Bristol  a  pneumatic 
ho-pital  for  the  cure  of  disease  by  medicated  gases,  in 
which  Humphry  Davy  was  his  assistant.  Among  his  work! 
is  ••  llygi-ia,  or'Kssays,  Moral  and  Medical  "(I 
Died  Nov.  or  Dec.  24,  1808.  (See  E.  STOCK,  "  Life  of  T. 
Bcddoes,"  1811.) 

Bcddoes  (THOMAS  LOVELL),  M.  D.,  a  poet,  a  son  of  the 
i  preceding,  was  born  at  Clifton  July  20,  1803.  He  was  a 
nephew  ot  Maria  Kd<;eworth.  He  studied  medicine  and 
anatomy  at  Qtfttin(m9 UMJ  resided  many  years  in  Ucrmany. 
In  1S22  he  produced  "The  Bride's  Tragedy."  which  excited 
general  admiration  by  its  profound  thoughts,  though  not  free 
from  extravagance.  Among  his  productions  is  a  tragedy 
called  "Death's  Jest-Book  "  (1851 ),  which  displays  great 
richness  of  imagery  and  passionate  eloquence.  He  died  at 
Bale  Jan.  26,  1849,  in  consequence  of  a  dissection  wound 
received  in  1848.  • 

Bede  [Lat.  Hr'iln],  surnamed  TIIK  VKNERABLE,  an  illus- 
!  trions  and  pious  English  scholar  and  monk,  was  born  in 
the  county  of  Durham  in  ti":!  A.  1).  He  was  ordained  a 
priest  at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  devoted  much  time  to  study 
and  literary  pursuits.  Hi-  name  i-  n-irardcd  as  the  great- 
est in  the  ancient  literature  of  Urilain.  Ho  wrote  on 
astronomy,  grammar,  music,  etc.  His  most  important 
work  is  an  "Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Knglish  Nation" 
("  Historia  Ecclcsiastica  Gentis  Anglomm"),  which  King 
Alfred  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon,  and  which  has  oflen 
been  reprinted.  He  died  May  L'ii.  tSt  A.  D.  His  whole 
works  were  published  by  Hi-.  (!ile-  i  London,  o  vols.,  1S44), 
including  an  Knglish  translation  of  his  "  Beeleslastkkl 
History."  (See  tiKiii.r.  ••  l>e  licdie  Venerahilis  Vita  et 
Scriptis."  1838;  J.  A.  GILES,  "Life  of  Bede,"  prefixed  lo 
his  complete  works,  1844.) 

Bedenn  (M.niiK  AI.IMIONSK),  a  French  general,  was 
born  in  Vertou,  near  Nantes,  Aug.  10.  IH'I.  He  served 
with  distinction  in  Algeria  (I  S36-47),  and  became  a  general 
i  of  division  in  Sept..  Isll.  He  had  I  he  command  (under 
Bugeaud)  of  the  troops  in  Paris  when  the  Parisians  re- 
volted in  Feb..  isis,  aixl  under  the  new  rcpubb 
he  became  coininander-in-chirf  of  that  city.  As  a  member 
of  the  National  Assembly  (1849-51)  he  acted  wilh  the 
republicans  and  opposed  Louis  Napoleon.  Died  Oct.  29, 
IMS. 

Bcd'exar,  or  Bedcftnar,  a  name  of  a  remarkable 
gall  which  is  sometimes  called  sweet  brier  -ponge,  and  is 
found  on  the  branches  of  the  sweet-brier  and  other  species 
of  rose.  It  is  produced  by  the  '>'">»  r«««e  and  other  in 

,nd  is  often  one  inch  or  more  in  diameter.     It  was 
once  used  in  medicine. 

Be'drl  (TIMOTHY),  a  Revolutionary  patriot,  born  at  Sa- 
lem. N.  II..  rcniov  cd  to  llaverhill.  N.  If.,  and  was  a  lieuten- 
ant in  1  780,  '  anada.  He  became  in  I77'i  a  captain 
of  raiiL-cr-.  and  i 

Hnmp  ft,  and    served    at    Montreal    and    under 

Schuvlcr.  and  afterwards  was  major  general  of  New  llullip- 
shire'militia.  Died  nt  llaverhill.  N.  II..  in  Feb..  17s7. 

Brdcll'  (GBBMWI  Tm-n>roM.  1).  !>..  (OH  of  the  fol- 
lowing, an  American  Protestant  Kpiscopal  bishop,  horn 
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at  Hudson,  N.Y.,  Aug.  27,  1817,  educated  at  Flushing, 
L.  I.,  and  Bristol  College,  Pa.  Ho  is  at  present  bishop  of 
the  diocese  of  Ohio,  lie  is  the  author  of  "  The  Divinity 
of  Christ,"  "  The  Profit  of  Godliness,"  "  Sacredness  of  the 
Grave,"  "The  Principles  of  Pastorship,"  "The  Age  of 
Indifference,"  "Episcopacy  —  Fact  and  Law,"  etc.;  his 
sermons  have  been  published  in  the  U.S.  and  in  Scotland. 

Bedell  (GREGORY  TOWXSEXD),  D.  D.,  an  eminent  Amer- 
ican Episcopal  clergyman,  born  on  Staten  Island,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  28,  1793.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1811, 
was  greatly  admired  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  wrote,  among 
other  religious  works,  "  Onward,  or  Christian  Progression," 
"Renunciation,"  and  two  volumes  of  sermons.  Died  at 
Baltimore  Aug.  30,  1834.  (See  his  "  Life  "  by  REV.  DR. 
TYNG,  1836.) 

Bedell  (WILLIAM),  an  English  Protestant  prelate  dis- 
tinguished for  his  wisdom  and  virtue,  was  born  in  Essex  in 
1570.  He  went  to  Venice  in  1604  as  chaplain  to  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  the  English  ambassador,  and  remained  there  eight 
years.  In  1627  he  was  elected  provost  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  in  1629  became  bishop  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh. 
Hi'  reformed  abuses  in  his  dioeese,  and  acquired  much  in- 

Hc 


Bedesman  (I.  e.  beadsman),  [from  the  Saxon  bend,  a 
"  prayer"],  equivalent  to  petitioner,  was  a  common  affix  at 
the  end  of  English  letters  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  A  common  form  of  signature  at  one  time  was, 
"  Your  bounden  bedesman,"  or  "  Your  humble  bedeswoman." 

Bed'ford,  an  old  market-town  of  England,  capital  of 
Bedfordshire,  is  on  the  river  Ouse,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge, 
48  miles  by  rail  N.  N.  W.  of  London.  Several  railroads 
pass  here.  It  has  more  charitable  institutions  and  public 
endowments,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  than  any  town  in 
England.  It  has  several  fine  Gothic  churches,  a  public 
library,  a  famous  grammar-school,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  jail, 
a  penitentiary,  numerous  schools  and  charities,  including 
about  sixty  almshouses.  Bedford  has  manufactures  of  farm- 
ing implements,  lace,  and  straw  hats,  and  a  trade  in  corn, 
malt,  and  timber.  John  Bunyan  wrote  "Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress" in  Bedford  jail.  Pop.  in  1871, 16,849. 

Bedford,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Missisquoi  co., 
Quebec,  Canada,  is  in  Stanbridge  township,  2  miles  from 
Stanbridge,  and  has  good  water-power  and  manufactures. 

Bedford,  a  thriving  post-village  of  Halifax  co.,  Nova 
Scotia,  on  Bedford  Basin  and  on  the  Nova  Scotia  Railway, 
8  miles  N.  W.  of  Halifax.  It  has  a  large  woollen  mill. 
Pop.  about  250. 

Bedford,  a  county  of  Pennsylvania,  bordering  on 
Maryland.  Area,  1000  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Raystown  Branch  of  the  Juniata  River.  The  surface 
is  mountainous,  being  diversified  by  several  ridges  of  the 
Alleghanies,  named  Dunning's  Mountain,  Warrior  Ridge, 
etc.  The  main  Alleghany  range  extends  along  the  W. 
border  of  the  county.  In  the  N.  E.  part  of  this  county 
are  the  Broad  Top  coal-mines.  Grain,  cattle,  and  wool  are 
important  products.  It  has  considerable  manufactures. 
Capital,  Bedford.  Pop.  29,035. 

Bedford,  a  county  of  Middle  Tennessee.  Area,  550 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Duck  River.  The  sur- 
face is  undulating ;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Maize  is  the  staple 
production.  Wheat,  cattle,  tobacco,  and  wool  arc  also 
raised.  The  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  R.  R.  passe* 
through  this  county.  Capital,  Shelbyville.  Pop.  24,333. 

Bedford,  a  county  in  the  S.  of  Virginia.  Area,  504 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  James 
River,  and  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Srnunton  River.  The  Blue 
Ridge,  which  extends  along  the  N.  W.  border  of  the  county, 
presents  beautiful  scenery.  The  Peaks  of  Otter  rise  to  the 
height  of  3903  feet  on  the  boundary  of  this  county,  which 
is  intersected  by  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  R.  R.  The 
soil  is  fertile.  Grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  the  chief  crops. 
The  "  Bedford  Alum  Springs  "  afford  a  valuable  chalybeate 
water.  Capital,  Liberty.  Pop.  25,327. 

Bedford,  a  township  of  Cross  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  319. 

Bedford,  a  township  of  Wayne  co.,  111.     Pop.  1336. 

Bedford,  capital  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Louis- 
ville New  Albany  and  Chicago  R.  R.,  71  miles  N.  W.  of 
New  Albany.  It  has  five  churches,  an  academy,  a  college, 
eight  school-houses,  a  large  town-hall,  a  fine  stone  court- 
house, three  newspapers,  one  monthly  magazine,  and  one 
national  bank.  En.  OF  "  BEDFORD  INDEPENDENT." 

Bedford,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Taylor  co.,  la.,  is 
on  a  prairie  and  on  the  river  One-Hundred  ami-Two,  about 
100  miles  S.  W.  of  DCS  Moines.  It  is  on  the  branch  of  the 
Burlington  and  Missouri  River  R.  R.,  35  miles  S.  of  Cres- 


ton,  and  has  considerable  trade.     It  has  a  weekly  news- 
paper.    Pop.  720. 

Bedford,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Trimble  co.,  Ky., 
about  40  miles  N.  W.  of  Frankfort.  Pop.  200. 

Bedford,  a  post-township  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  on 
theMiddlesexCentralR.il.  It  has  a  mineral  spring.  P.  Si!). 

Bedford,  a  post-township  of  Calhouu  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
1466. 

Bedford,  a  township  of  Monroe  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  1459. 

Bedford,  a  township  of  Lincoln  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2325.  • 

Bedford,  a  township  of  Nehama  co.,  Neb.     Pop.  195. 

Bedford,  a  post-township  of  Hillsborough  co.,  N.  II., 
21  miles  S.  of  Concord.  It  has  manufactures  of  brick,  lum- 
ber, etc.  Pop.  1221. 

Bedford,  a  post-village  and  semi-capital  of  West- 
chester  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  a  township  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
Now  York  and  Harlem  R.  R.,  39J  miles  from  New  York. 
There  are  twelve  churches  in  the  town.  Pop.  of  town- 
ship, 3697. 

Bedford,  a  township  of  Coshocton  co.,  0.  It  has  beds 
of  good  caunel  coal.  Pop.  918. 

Bedford,  a  post-village  of  Cuyahoga  co.,  0.,  on  the 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  R.  R.,  14  miles  S.  E.  of  'Cleve- 
land. Pop.  828;  of  Bedford  township,  1788. 

Bedford,  a  township  of  Meigs  co.,  0.     Pop.  1645. 

Bedford,  a  post-borough,  capital  of  Bedford  co.,  Pa., 
is  on  the  Raystown  Branch  of  the  Juniata,  and  on  a  rail- 
road, 94  miles  W.  S.  W.  from  Harrisburg.  It  is  pleas- 
antly situated  on  high  ground  and  between  two  ridges,  one 
of  which  rises  about  1200  feet  above  the  valley.  The  Bed- 
ford Springs,  about  one  mile  distant,  are  a  fashionable 
place  of  summer  resort.  Iron  ores  abound,  and  iron  is  here 
manufactured.  It  has  two  weekly  newspapers.  P.  1247; 
of  the  township,  2333.  ED.  "BEDFORD  GAZETTE." 

Bedford,  a  post-village  of  Bedford  co.,  Tcnn. 

Bedford,  DUKKS  OF  (1694):  earls  of  Bedford  (1550); 
marquess  of  Tavistock  (1694);  Barons  Russell  of  Cheneys 
(1539);  Barons  Russell  of'Thornaugh  (1603);  Barons 
Howland  (1695,  in  England),  a  prominent  family  of  Great 
Britain. — WII.I.IAM  1\  ISSELL,  the  eighth  duke  (of  this,  fam- 
ily), was  born  June  30,  1809,  and  succeeded  his  father  in 
1861.  He  was  member  of  Parliament  for  Tavistock  1832-41. 

Bedford  (Grxxixr,),  a  patriot  of  Delaware,  served 
against  the  French  in  1755,  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia, 
an  officer  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  was  wounded  at 
White  Plains,  became  mustermaster-general  in  1776,  was 
a  member  of  Congress  (1783-85),  and  governor  of  Dela- 
ware (1796-97).  Died  Sept.  30,  1797. 

Bedford  (GuxxiNG),  a  cousin  of  the  preceding,  born 
in  Philadelphia  in  1747,  and  graduated  at  Princeton  in 
1771,  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Delaware  (1785-86), 
and  of  the  convention  (1789)  that  formed  the  U.  S.  Con- 
stitution. He  was  U.  S.  district  judge  (1789-1812).  Died 
Mar.  30,  1812. 

Bedford  (GUNNING  S.),  M.  D.,  was  born  at  Baltimore 
in  180(i,  and  graduated  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  College  in 
1825.  After  serving  as  professor  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and 
at  Albany  Medical  College,  he  settled  in  1836  in  New  York 
City,  where  he  was  professor  of  midwifery  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  (1840-42).  He  published  an  excellent 
treatise  on  obstetrics  and  "Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of 
Women,"  besides  valuable  translations  from  the  French. 
Died  at  New  York  Sept.  5,  1870. 

Bedford  (JOHN  PLANTAGENF.T),  DI-KE  op.  the  third  son 
of  King  Henry  IV.  of  England,  was  born  in  1389.  He 
was  created  duke  of  Bedford  in  1414,  and  was  cotnmander- 
in-chief  of  the  forces  in  England  during  the  absence  of 
Henry  V.,  who  was  his  brother.  After  the  death  of  Henry 
V.  (1422)  the  duke  of  Bedford  was  regent  of  France,  and 
waged  war  with  success  against  the  French  dauphin.  He 
gained  a  victory  over  the  French  at  Verneuil  in  1424,  but 
his  conquests  w'ere  soon  checked  by  Joan  of  Arc.  He  died 
at  Rouen  Sept,  19,  1735.  His  memory  is  stained  by  his 
abetting  the  murder  of  Joan  of  Arc.  (See  HUME,  "  History 
of  England.") 

Bedford  Level,  or  The  Fens,  a  tract  of  flat  land  in 
the  eastern  part  of  England,  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
German  Ocean,  and  comprises  parts  of  Huntingdon,  North- 
ampton, Cambridge,  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.  Its  in- 
land boundary  is  a  range  of  highlands  in  the  form  of  a 
horseshoe.  Nearly  all  the  marshy  district  called  The  Fens 
is  included  in  the  "Bedford  Level,  which  is  intersected  by 
the  Cam,  Ouse,  Ncne,  and  Welland  rivers.  It  was  former- 
ly a  vast  morass,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  Francis,  duke 
of  Bedford,  who  in  1634  undertook  to  reclaim  it,  and  ex- 
pended £100,000  in  draining  it.  The  work  was  completed 


In  bi.i  son,  William,  duke  of  Me.lf.ird,  who  spent  i.'llid.imil 
on  it.  This  tract  now  produce-  ^....d  crops  of  grain  and 
tbtx.and  grass  for  pasture.  Its  drainage  has  been  improved 
in  the  present  ci-nlnry. 

Hed'ford-hirr,  an  inland  county  of  Kngbnnl.  bound- 
ed   on    the   N.    K.   by    llnntillL'd.in.  00    tin-    K.  bl    I   ami   | 
Oil    the    S.    !•:.  and    0.  bi    Ill-ill. n. I.  on    thi-    S.   W.  I.-,    i. 
ami    mi    the   N.    W.   by    Northampton.      Aie.i.    U...    ->|imre 
mil.--.      The   surface    is    undulating   "I'nearlv  lei  el.  ev.pi 
the  Cliilleril   Hills  ill  the  S.  part.   The  principal  riicr  i-  the 

On-...      Tin-  -onlhrrn  part  of  the   c"imt\   -i-ts  of  chalk. 

thinly  covered  with  a  soil  which  is  lit  only  for  - 
Still'clay  and  rich  loams  occur  in  other  parls  of  the  . 
ty,  which  is  more  cxclusiicly  agricultural  than  any  other 
in  I'ln^land.     Then-  an-  some  manufactures  of  straw  hats 
and  of  hire.     Capital,  Hrdford.     Pop.  in  1>7I,  1  M,2M, 

Bedford  Springs,  I  led  ford  i I 'a.,  an-  I  mile  from  Bed- 
ford, yield  i  a  Ilia  blc  medicinal  water,  and  arc  a! 

from  their  .1  climate  in  summer,  their  pleasant  mountain- 

-  ry,  and  their  agreeable  s.ici.-ty.      The  sprii, 
dcrson'si  saline  chalybeate  i,  the  Sweet  Spring  i  nearly  pure  I, 

the  Sulphur,  the  Chalybeate.  Fletcher's  (salii halyb.at.  i, 

and  the  Linn  i  ;.-  .  I  :  .-  v,  .-  •  an-  generally  laxative  and 
tonic,  ami  act  upon  the  skin  and  kidncis. 

ll'.'ilT.'iin,  a  corruption  of  Bethlehem,  which  was  the 
name  "fa  n-li^ioii-  IIOIIM- in  London  cimi  erted  in  1547  into 
a  hospital  for  lunatics.  When  Henry  V  1 1 1.  suppressed  the 
religious  houses,  one  of  these,  coming  into  the  control  of 
the  corporal  ion  of  London,  was  converted  into  an  a.-ylum 
for  the  in-atie.  In  lvl  I  the  in-anc  patients  were  removed 
to  a  now  asylum  in  St.  (Jcorge's  !-'i<-!ds,  which  has  good  ac- 
e  "inui'ida linns  for  almost  oOO  patients,  and  is  managed  in 
an  excellent  manner,  lledlam  is  sometimes  used  aa  syn- 
onymous with  a  mad-house,  or  a  place  of  uproar. 

Ill-die  (JosEi-H  D.J.     See  AI-I-KNDIX. 

llcd'loc's  Island,  in  New  York  harbor  and  in  the 
alt)  "I  New  '(•ok.  U  miles  S.  W.  of  the  Battery.  It  was 

i i-d  from  a  former  owner.     In  1800  it  was  ceded  to  the 

[?.  8  i.  and  in   1S11  Kurt  Wood,  mounting  sev- 

even  iruns.  wai  ei-i-cdd  u]ion  it.      Pop.  97. 

Bedmnr',  df                      UK  LA  CIKVI),   M.utqns,  a 
Spaniard,  born   in    I."i72.     He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Venice  In   Philip  II.  in  1607,  mid  formed  a  daring  and  ne- 
farious pint  to  betray  the  Venetian  city  and  state  into  the 
Sower  of  the   kin:;  ..f  Spain.     The  plot  was  detected  one 
.11    before   that    appointed   for   its  cxecuti and    Hedmar 

Mas  expelled  tVnlii  Venice.  He  became  n  cardinal  in  hi--. 
mid  died  in  lli.i.'i.  His  conspiracy  is  the  subject  of  Otway's 
••  \  nice  Presoricd."  i  Sec  1 1 1  in.  "  Ilistoiro  de  Venise ;" 
SUM  Kin.."  i '.inspiration  eontrc  Vcnise.") 

Bcd'minstcr,  a  township  of  Somerset  co.,  N.  J.  Pop. 
1881. 

licdminstcr,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Bucks 
Pa.,  38  miles   \.  of  Philadelphia.     Pop.  of  township, 

Bcdos  de  Cellos  (JEAN  FRANCOIS),  a  French  Bene- 

il  .Mm-   miiiik.  horn    at    Caux   in   170(i.     Ho  made  se\cral 

g 1  DrgMu  ai  T..iil"i,-i,  and  wrote  a  work  called  "  I/Art 

I  I'ln-ii-iir  d'liiL'ncs  "  (  4  vols.,  1770),  which  is  highly  com- 
lni  n-lcd.  IMed  in  1  771'. 

lt<-d  ciiiin.  or  Beduin,  written  also  Bedawecn  and 
HfiliiU'Ci'  i  ••  inhabiiant>  ..I'  the  de-ert  "  i.  iioina.ln-  Arab* 
who  arc.  a -cording  to  tradition,  the  descendants  of  Ish- 
and  the  aborigines  of  Arabia.  They  are  a  pastoral 
people,  bai  iu^  no  houses  but  tents,  and  no  permanent 
of  1 1  -idciii-e.  They  form  the  greater  portion  of  the 
population  of  Arabia.  1ml  are  not  conlined  to  that  country. 
Though  they  an-  mil  united  by  a  -trong  national  organ! ta- 
li.111,  they  hale  nci  cr  been  entirely  subjugated  by  any  for- 
-  ror.  as  the  dc-crl  into  whirh  they  can  retreat 
forms  an  almost  insiipci  a'.lc  n'.-'a.-le  to  an  invading  army. 
They  arc  now  widely  dislribtiled  oicr  Northern  Africa, 
Si  ria,  etc.  \s  I  hey  haie  no  general  government  or  politi- 
cal institution'.  idii:ioiis  Ira  litions  and  en-loins  form  the 
only  bond  of  order  and  union  union-.;  them.  They  are 
(liiidcd  into  tribes,  each  of  which  is  ruled  by  a  sheik, 
whose  authority  is  patriarchal.  Their  rid  'uefly 

in    Hocks   of  sheep,   camels,    h.n-.-s.    fOtif,  it.-.      They    are 
ignorant,  lierce.  depraved,  addicted    to    robbery   and   iijrht- 
iii_',  and  rivklc-s  ,,f  (b,.  rights   of  property.      Thc\    [.: 
the  .Miihanim-  dan    rcliL:ion,  but   are  not  Aery  strict   in  the 
.1-  "t   it>  .11  -ripiinc.     Their  complexion  is  brown  ot' 
\aii.m-  shades.      In  per-mi  I  hey  arc  generally  lean.  «inew\  . 
and    active.      An    admirable    picture    of    licdonin    lit 
chira.-:.  i   may  be  found  in   Palmer's  "  l>escrt   of  the  Exo- 
du%"  1871. 

l!rd'-tra\i     ffa'lin      .  a  name  of  a  pcnus  of  herbace- 
ous   plants    of    the    order    Ruhiacea-.    distinguished    by    a 
...Ma.  and  a  fruit  which  is  dry  or  fleshy. 


I.  separating  when  ripe  int.,  two  -e.  d  like,  in  i 

'HipM-e-     nun.'  I 
inline.-  "f    I'jllop...     \-:a.  mid  ti.e    I    .   -.        i 

eral  .-p 

lain    a    red    I'idor:'  i    t,,    be    ,..o:,l    to 

madder.      The  l,',i/,,tl,i    i. ,»(//,,  which    it  a  coninnui  weed    in 

the   pi  •inllini'    milk.      It  i-  naturali,- 

|.\t»  n;   i  n    ;  in     I    .  ,-.       'Is,  ,  !•  j  v  atcd   bv 

the   Chine-c.  \vlioeat    it*   farn:  -.      tt'ttinm  .\j,-t 

rinr,  M  -  a  \  alnal.!e  dim- 

Bee[Cr.H«Aur<r«:  !.:<•  i.the 

name  of  a  large  family  of  in-e.-t.-  ot  the  mdcr  II  \  men.  i 
All  U-es  were  included  by  l.inna-ns  in  tin-  genii-  .I/./-,  lull 
they  are  now -divided  into  man\  ircnera.     The  na 
is  now  used  to  include  the  .  nm--  lainily.whi 
been  styled   Anthophila  (•' fl°wer-lo\  in^' "  i   and   .Mdlil'i'ra 
I  "  li.iney  prod  in-ill  L'  ":  by  ditb-rcnt  natiiiah-t-.     Th.   , 
of  this  exten-ive   tmnily,  when    in  tloir  perl.    • 
on  saccharine  juice-,  -m  h  a-  .t    tb.wers.  i 

and  the  juice  "f   ripe  Irilit.       The   h.  .1,1   of 

the  large  quantities  of  honey  wind. 

has  attracted  the  attention  of  man  in  all  countries,  mid 
has  been  celebrated  for  its  remarkable  habits  in  both  an- 
cient and  modern  times.  A  late  writer  justly  remarks: 
"That  within  to  small  a  body  should  be  contained  appar 
atus  for  converting  the  various  sweets  which  it  c.dle.-t.-  into 
one  kind  of  nourishment  for  itself,  another  tor  the  comnmn 
brood,  a  third  for  the  royal  brood,  glue  for  its  carpentry, 
wax  for  its  cells,  poison  for  it  ;  .m--,  t»r  its  mas- 

ter, with  a  proboscis  aa  long  as  the  body  itself,  micro 
in  several  parts,  t  mode  of  action,  with  a 

sting  so  exceedingly  sharp  that  were  it  magnified  by  the 
same  glass  which  makes  a  needle's  point  seem  a  quarter  of 
an  inch,  it  would  yet  itself  be  invisible,  and  this,  too,  a 
hollow  tube, — that  all  these  varied  operations  and  contri- 
vances should  be  included  within  half  an  inch  of  length 
and  two  grains  of  matter  \s  surely  enough  to  crush  all 
thoughts  of  atheism  and  materialism." 

This  small  insect  has  doubtless  excited  more  admiration 
than  any  other  individual  of  the  whole  animal  creation, 
except  man  himself,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  silk- 
worm and  cochineal,  is  almost  the  only  insect  of  any  com- 
mercial value.  Professor  Jaeger  remarks:  "It  is  in 
sible  for  any  reflecting  person  to  look  at  a  bee- hive  in  full 
operation  without  being  astonished  at  the  aelit  ily  and  sur- 
prising industry  of  its  inhabitants.  We  see  crowds  con- 
stantly arriving  from  the  woods,  meadows,  fields,  and 
gardens,  laden  with  provisions  and  materials  for  future  use, 
while  others  are  continually  flying  off  on  similar  collecting 
expeditions.  Some  are  carrying  out  the  dead,  others  are 
removing  dirt  and  offal,  while  others  are  giving  ban 
any  strangers  that  may  dare  intrude.  Suddenly  a  cloud 
appears,  and  the  bees  hurry  home,  thronging  at  the  en- 
trances to  the  hives  by  thousands,  until  all  arc  gradually 
received  within  their  enclosure.  In  the  interior  of  the 
hive  wo  see  with  what  skill  they  work  their  combs  and  de- 
posit the  honey  :  and  when  their  labor  is  over  for  the  day, 
they  rest  in  chains  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  their 
habitation,  one  bee  clinging  with  its  fore  feet  to  the  hind 
feet  of  the  one  above  it,  until  it  seems  impossible  that  the 
upper  one  can  be  strong  enough  to  support  the  weight  of 
so  many  hundred-." 

Kvery  swarm   is  composed  of  three  different  kinds  or 
classes — the   queen,    the   workers,  and    the   drones.     The 
Flo.  1.  I  10.  '.'- 


Drone.  Worker.  Qu. 

"queen"  is  the  only  perfect  female  in  the  hive,  anil  during 

the  propa-'i'in--  M '  1;|'-  -  l""1 '"  '""  thousand  eggs 

in  a  dav.     She  is  longer  than  either  the  drones  or  workers, 
but  her  size  in  other  respect.-  is  a  medium  between  tin 
in  color  darker  on  the  upper  side,  with  legs  and  undi-i 
vellowish.     When    the   season    for 

which  is  always  early  in  the  season  (usually  June  in  our 
Northern  Slates,  -he  depo-it"  CL'L'>.  lir-i  for  the  workers, 
then  in  droi,  males  and  queens 

arc  developed.     There  seem-   to   be   no  difference  l.i-t 
the  C:;L'S  t-.r  producing  a  worker  or  n  ijiieen.  but  the  nature 
"t    the  cell  and    tl  -    the   difference.      The.i 

liies  much  longer  than  any  otln-i  I ..r  often  four-" 

years,  although  this  huitfeMty  is  disputed  by  some  writers 
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on  theoretical  ground?,  but  observation  appears  to  have 
fully  established  the  age  to  be  from  three  to  five  years. 
She  is  furnished  with  a  sting,  which  she  uses  exclusively 
in  combat  with  other  queens. 

It  was  well  known  in  ancient  times  that  a  large  bee  with 
long  body  and  short  wings  existed  in  every  hive,  and  this 
was  called  the  "  king,"  tp  whom  also  was  attributed  great  j 
wisdom  in  governing  the  whole  swarm.  This  opinion  was 
common  till  within  two  hundred  years,  when  Swammerdam 
proved  by  anatomical  investigation  that  this  supposed  king 
was  a  female,  which  lays  all  the  eggs  for  the  multiplication 
and  growth  of  the  throng  of  individuals  which  she  governs. 
Aristotle  and  Virgil  held  the  opinion  that  this  bee  laid  no 
eggs,  but  brought  home  from  flowers  and  fruits  a  peculiar 
substance  from  which  first  the  maggots  and  then  the  bees 
originated. 

The  best  way  of  making  tbe  acquaintance  of  the  queen 
is  to  divide  a  swarm  and  place  each  portion  in  separate 
hives.  The  portion  which  retains  possession  of  the  queen 
will  soon  become  quiet  and  contented.  The  swarm  without 
the  queen,  although  apparently  satisfied  at  first,  will  soon 
be  restless  and  uneasy,  and  cease  working.  Then  if  the 
npiarian  (who  has  previously  provided  himself  with  an 
extra  queen  taken  from  the  queen-cells  of  a  hive)  oifers 
them  a  queen,  they  receive  her  with  a  peculiar  buzz  of  tri- 
umph, which  is  quickly  conveyed  like  a  telegraphic  de- 
spatch through  the  hive,  and  in  a  few  seconds  they  become 
quiet  and  satisfied.  In  order  to  prove  that  bees  always 
follow  the  queen,  Swammerdam  tied  one  by  means  of  a  fine 
hair  to  the  top  of  a  pole,  which  he  then  stuck  in  the  ground 
in  his  garden.  The  whole  swarm  immediately  followed, 
and  surrounded  the  queen  on  all  sides,  and  he  was  enabled 
to  carry  them  all  wherever  'he  pleased.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  certain  self-styled  " bee-charmers"  cause  the  swarm 
.to  alight  on  the  hat,  beard,  or  other  place,  by  securing  the 
queen  within  a  gauze  bag  or  cage. 

The  worker-bees  are  imperfect  or  undeveloped  female 
bees,  comprising  most  of  the  hive,  usually  nine-tenths  or 
more,  and  commonly  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  in  a  single 
t hive.  AH  the  labor  is  performed  by  the  workers;  they 
gather  all  the  honey,  bee-glue,  and  pollen,  carrying  the  lat- 
ter in  little  baskets  on  their  thighs,  and  the  former  in  a  lit- 
tle sack  ;  they  secrete  wax  from  honey,  construct  the  combs, 
feed  the  young,  and  clean  the  hives.  They  usually  live 
about  six  months  through  the  winter,  and  not  more  than 
two  or  three  months  during  the  working  season.  A  hive  is 
therefore  a  community  renewed  repeatedly  through  the 
year,  the  queen  only  seeing  successive  seasons,  and  on  her 
producing  many  thousands  of  eggs  the  existence  of  the 
colony  depends.  When  deprived  of  a  queen  from  accident 
or  death  the  hive  soon  dwindles  and  dies  out. 

The  drones  are  the  male  bees  of  the  hive.  They  have  no 
sting,  they  do  no  work,  and  their  only  use  is  in  the  propa- 
gation of  progeny.  Hubcr,  the  celebrated  blind  naturalist 
of  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  who  made  more  discoveries  of 
the  habits  of  the  bee  by  means  of  an  assistant  than  any 
other  person,  asserted  that  the  drones  while  on  the  wing 
meet  the  queen  for  this  purpose,  and  this  opinion  is  com- 
monly adopted,  but  other  writers  think  the  drones  only 
fecundate  the  eggs  after  they  are  deposited,  in  the  same 
manner  that  male  fishes  fructify  the  spawn.  They  are 
larger  than  the  working  bee,  have  a  rounder  head,  and  are 
generally  more  clumsy  in  their  movements.  They  are  de- 
stroyed by  the  workers  soon  after  the  close  of  the  honey 
season. 

Bees  begin  to  breed  early  in  spring,  and  they  have  usu- 
ally increased  their  numbers  greatly  by  the  month  of  June. 
After  the  queen  has  deposited  eggs,  it  requires  about  twenty- 
two  days  before  the  worker  comes  out  a  perfect  insect,  and 
about  twenty-five  days  for  the  drone.  The  time  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  queen  is  only  sixteen  days  from  the  lay- 
ing of  the  egg.  The  egg  is  fastened  by  one  end  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cell,  so  that  it  appears  as  if  suspended  in  the 
air.  It  is  soft  and  smooth,  and  five  times  as  long  as  thick. 
It  is  first  developed  into  a  maggot  which  has  little  mo- 
tion, with  two  white  eyes,  a  mouth  like  a  caterpillar,  and 
ten  respiratory  holes  on  the  sides.  The  maggot  is  fed  by 
the  workers  for  about  a  week,  after  which  a-  wax  cover  is 
placed  over  the  cell,  and  it  becomes  a  pupa,  remains  ten 
days  in  this  condition,  and  then  breaks  its  wax  cover,  creeps 
out,  dries  its  wings,  and  in  a  short  time  passes  out  of  the 
hive,  and  flics  away  with  its  companions  for  the  collection 
of  honey  and  materials. 

The  first  swarm,  in  the  climate  of  the  Northern  and  Mid- 
dle States,  usually  leaves  the  hive  in  the  month  of  June. 
The  migration  seems  to  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
want  of  space  in  the  mother-hive,  and  not  on  an  instinctive 
desire  for  change  ;  for  skilful  apiarians  sometimes,  by  mak- 
ing additions  to  the  hive,  retain  the  increase  and  prevent 
swarming.  No  certain  signs  have  been  discovered  to  indi- 
cate the  time  when  the  first  swarm  will  issue  from  the  parent 


hive.  If  the  weather  and  yield  of  honey  are  both  favor- 
able, swarming  may  be  looked  for  when  the  bees  become 
crowded  for  mnm  and  hang  in  large  numbers  outside  the 
hive  (although  this  often  takes  place  without  swarming), 
and  when  the  hive  is  well  filled  with  comb  and  stores.  The 
indications  arc  increased  if  it  is  found  on  examination  that 
the  royal  cells  for  new  queens  arc  in  a  forward  state  of 
preparation.  The  old  queen  invariably  leads  forth  the  first 
swarm,  usually  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  if  rainy  weather 
has  occurred  the  swarming  is  more  likely  to  occur  on  the 
appearance  of  bright  sunshine.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
queen  takes  the  lead,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  swarm  always 
keeps  with  her,  and  she  exercises  an  inscrutable  influence 
over  all  the  movements  of  the  thousands  which  compose  it. 
Wherever  she  alights  they  follow,  and  if  from  any  cause 
she  returns  to  the  old  hive,  they  all  return  with  her, 

In  about  nine  days  from  the  first  swarming  a  second  may 
be  looked  for,  if  the  swarm  is  a  strong  one  and  the  weather 
and  honey-harvest  arc  favorable.  If  a  third  swarm  should 
follow,  it  is  commonly  about  three  days  after  the  second. 
The  occurrence  of  these  two  swarmings  may  be  commonly 
determined  with  accuracy  by  what  is  termed  "the  piping 
of  the  queen."  The  apiarian  places  his  ear  near  or  against 
the  hive  in  the  evening  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  day,  and 
if  a  second  swarm  is  to  issue  he  will  hear  a  peculiar  whin- 
ing and  peeping  note  within  the  hive.  The  whining  sound 
comes  from  the  new  queen  which  has  been  left  to  reign 
by  the  departure  of  tbe  old  one:  and  this  sound  is  com- 
monly followed  by  a  lower  and  quicker  note  from  the  third 
queen,  who  is  to  remain  when  the  second  queen  quits  the 
hive  with  her  swarm.  As  this  insect  sovereign  appears  to 
be  impelled  by  strong  jealousy  of  all  rivals,  she  endeavors 
to  sting  to  death  in  their  cells  all  the  young  queens  which 
the  workers  have  been  feeding ;  and  when  restrained  by  the 
guard  placed  for  their  protection,  it  is  supposed  that  she 
utters  a  complaint  known  as  "piping."  This  is  probably  a 
fanciful  supposition;  but  every  one  who  has  listened  atten- 
tively to  these  sounds  has  been  struck  with  the  strong  re- 
semblance which  the  notes  of  the  older  queen  bear  to  the 
tone  of  complaint,  and  those  of  the  younger  to  that  of  de- 
fiance. Whenever  these  notes  are  heard,  which  is  always 
a  week  or  so  after  the  departure  of  the  first  swarm,  the 
apiarian  confidently  expects  a  second  or  a  third,  as  the  case 
may  be,  within  a  day  or  two,  the  weather  permitting  and 
no  accident  supervening. 

The  swarming  of  the  first  colony  usually  takes  place  be- 
tween the  hours  of  ten  A.  M.  and  three  p.  M.,  but  second  and 
third  swarms  often  leave  earlier  or  later  in  the  day.  The 
bees  issue  by  many  thousands,  and  the  air  is  filled  with 
them  for  a  space  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  as  dense  as  a 
snow-shower.  In  a  short  time  they  settle,  usually  on  the 
limb  of  a  tree,  from  which  they  hang  in  the  form  of  a  bag. 
To  prevent  their  alighting  too  high  up  for  hiving,  it  is  best 
to  have  no  high  trees  near  the  apiary,  and  hiving  may  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  providing  artificial  supports  to  attract 
them.  These  are  made  in  many  different  ways,  all  with  the 
same  object  in  view.  A  block  of  wood,  cut  in  the  shape  of 
a  bag  or  settled  swarm,  may  be  covered  with  dark-brown 
or  black  cloth,  and  hung  by  a  hook  in  a  convenient  shady 
place  in  sight  of  the  hives  as  a  decoy.  A  few  dead  beeSj  or 
a  portion  of  the  seed-stalks  of  the  million,  strung  to  the 
block,  increase  the  attractions.  A  number  of  these  may  be 
placed  in  different  parts  of  the  yard.  When  the  swarm  hits 
settled,  the  support  may  be  unbooked  and  carried  carefully 
to  the  place  for  hiving,  and-  the  bees  shaken  off  on  the 
hiving-board.  Another  contrivance  is  the  hiving-box,  con- 
sisting simply  of  any  box  holding  nearly  half  a  bushel, 
with  one  side  open,  and  attached  to  a  pole.  When  the 
swarm  comes  out,  the  operator  takes  his  box  by  the  handle 
or  pole,  the  box  being  held  over  his  head,  and  walks  slowly 
in  the  midst  of  the  flying  swarm.  They  will  be  likely  to 
alight  upon  it  and  enter  its  open  side.  As  soon  as  this  takes 
place,  it  is  put  in  a  fixed  position,  resting  against  a  fence, 
or  with  the  pole  thrust  into  a  hole  made  with  a  crowbar  b}T 
an  assistant.  When  the  bees  have  all  settled,  it  is  carried 
to  the  hive  already  prepared  for  tbe  new  swarm.  A  third 
contrivance  is  made  by  taking  a  board  about  the  size  of  the 
bottom  of  the  hive,  boring  several  holes  and  inserting  corn- 
cobs dyed  brown  or  the  seed-stalks  of  the  mullen,  nailing 
a  smaller  board  at  the  top  to  form  a  hood,  and  attaching  it 
by  nails  to  a  pole  eight  or  ten  feet  long.  When  the  bees 
begin  to  alight  upon  it  it  is  placed,  facing  downward,  in  a 
sloping  position  in  a  crowbar  hole,  as  already  mentioned. 
A  broad  projecting  board,  inserted  under  the  hive  intended 
for  the  swarm,  allows  the  operator  to  empty  the  bees  upon 
it,  from  which  they  will  readily  pass  in.  When  the  bees 
have  entered  the  board  is  withdrawn.  The  whole  process 
is  usually  completed  in  a  few  minutes.  If  the  swarm  should 
not  enter  the  hiving-box,  but  alight  on  some  tree,  the  box  is 
to  be  held  against  the  spot  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  cluster, 
when  they  will  usually  leave  the  tree  and  pass  into  the  box  j 
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nr  if  they  do  nnt.  a  few  jar*  with  the  side  nf  the  box  will 

induce  them    to   loosen  their   hold   and   cuter    il.      Ti. 
ration  is  easily  performed,  and  onl\   a  minute   or  two  is  oc- 
.•u|.ied   in   their  clustering,      it    is   well  to    ha\e   .mi...rtw" 
boxes  with  longer  pole-.  In  leOOn   -ildi  -warm- 

high    up   fir   ordinan    rMot       Thl    u.'L-ht   of  swarms  in 
:\   li\ -i\  pounds,  small  ones  finir  pound  sand  very 

large  ones  ci^'lit   "i-  ten   pounds. 

The  I"*-  "!'  ncwl\  hived  -\varms,  occasioned  by  their 
leaving  tin-  hive,  which  frequently  happen.-  under  ordiiuirv 
management,  may  he  prcv  entc.l  by  .-imply  placing  the  hive 

Hat  on  the  bottom  hoard  fur  a  few  -lay-,  after  which  it  may 
he  raised  "il  supports  al  the  corners  a  tliinl  of  iitt  in.  1 
al ways  practised  with  cslahli-hcd  -warms  Ali'ither  effectual 
mode  I-  to  contract  till'  entrance  to  a  breadth  of  exactly  tin 
si\tv  foiirtli.-i  "I'  an  in-li.  whidi  allows  the  workers  to  pass, 
I. lit  confines  the  qncen.  \\'ithout  lierthe  bees  will  never 
lea  \  e.  A  -trip  of  till  may  be  tacked  on  for  tin*  purpose,  to  be 
rem.i\  e'l  ill  tliree  or  I'onr  d:i  \  . 

Him. — The  first  or  original  hives  seli-ctc'l  by  the  bees 

were  tile    hollow  trunks    of   trees,  which  they  cleatl-cd  from 

dust  aii-1  rubhi-h.  gnawing  off  with  their  mandibles  :my  as- 
perities or  pr. 'lections  which  might  intert'ere  witii  the  future 
con-f nictinii  of  the  e.imb.  Next,  they  were  made  artificially 
siimewhiit  of  a  hell  shape,  and  constructed  of  straw  and 
willow  twigs;  ami  lastly  in  the  form  of  oblong  or  cubical 
boxes  with  various  iiioililications  and  appendages.  For 
small  apiaries,  when  the  owner  desires  honey  simply  for 

holm nsntnption.  a  nil  can  L'i  v  e  only  occasional  attention,  a 

simple  box  hive  with  holes  through  the  top,  and  a  simple 
ri>iii:li  box  to  hoM  twent  v  tive  or  thirty  pounds  to  set  over, 
aii-uei-  a  good  purpose.  The  size  of  the.  hive  should  not 

CM I  a  capacity  of  L'lHiO  cubic  inches;  it  should  be  smaller 

rather  than  larger,  ami  some  good  apiarians  prefer  1700  or 
isnii  cubic  inches,  or  ii hunt  twelve  inches  each  way  inside. 
Slid.  ross  for  the  support  of  the  combs.  It  is 

convenient  to  have  a  pane  of  glass  set  in  one  side,  covered 
and  kept  shut  bv  a  w  .inden  door,  for  occasional  examination 
of  the  interior.  It '  :/n!il,  -.•../«/;«  (or  small  portions  of  empty 
'.null-.  an-  attached  to  the  ceiling  of  the  hive,  the  combs 
may  he  so  direeted  that  their  edges  will  rest  against  the 
gla*s.  am!  enal'le  tin-  operator  to  see  between  them. 

If  the  honey  which  is  obtained  from  the  upper  movable 
-  made  in  small  glass  boxes  placed  within  this  upper 
box,  or  in  a  corresponding  chamber  made  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  hive,  it  will  present  a  finer  appearance  ami  sell  at 
higher  prices  in  market.  This  chamber  may  be  entered  by 
a  side  door,  ami  four  boxes  may  he  placed  within  it. 

Artifi'-inl  StrnrtiiH. — It  often  happens  that  the  apiarian 
wishes  to  control  the  time  and  frequency  of  swarming, 
without  leaving  tile  bees  themselves  to  decide  this  question 
at  their  own  will.  This  is  effected  by  making  artificial 
us.  The  bees  of  the  hive  are  separated  intotwo  nearly 
equal  portions,  us  already  alluded  to,  and  the  apiarian, 
Inning  prcvioii-h  ^ecured  a  new  queen  by  cutting  off  a 
queen  cell  when  she  is  about  to  come  out,  offers  her  to  the 
misapplied  portion. 

In  performing  all  operations  of  this  kind  the  beet!  will  bo 

red  more  ijuiet.  and  they  may  be  handled  more  B 
by  previously  blowing  upon  them  the  smoke  of  rotten  wood 
through  a  pipe  made  for  the  purpose.  Cotton  rags  answer 
the  same  purpose,  hut  tobacco  smoke  is  too  deadly.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  a  mask  of  gauze  and  thick  gloves  will  afford 
ample  protection. 

Miinili/i  com/,  Itir,*. — Apiarians  who  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  hives  for  commercial  purposes,  who  can  give  much 
p- i -mini  attention,  ami  who  do  not  fear  to  approach  and 
handle  bees  freely,  have  adopted  of  late  years  a  contrivance 
known  as  movable  comb  hives.  These  hi\e>  enable  the 
owner  to  examine  minutely  even  part  of  the  interior,  and 
any  evil  is  readily  discovered  and  remedied,  each  comb 
bein^  made  on  a  separate  frame,  which  may  be  lifted  out 
from  the  rest.  If  the  hive  should  happen  to  be  queenb-s, 
thi'  fad  may  be  at  once  determined  without  waiting  till  the 
numbers  are  ruinously  reduced.  Should  the  queen  produce  ! 
nothing  but  drones,  the  discovery  may  be  at  once  made, 
nnd  her  place  supplied  with  a  more  protituhlc  incumbent. 
If  too  much  drone-comb  has  been  made,  it  may  be  replaced 
with  worker  comb.  If  the  moth  has  effected  an  entrance. 
the  Ian  :e  ma\  lie  seen  and  at  ..nee  taken  out.  lie  can  limit 
the  number  of  swarms,  by  taking  out  the  combs  and  re-mov- 
ing all  the  queen  .-ell:,  but  one.  When  one  hive  has  a  sur- 
plus of  honc\  and  another  is  deficient,  an  equilibrium  ma\ 
be  effected  by  exchanging  a  few  combs.  Old  comb,  mav  be 
removed,  all  that  is  necessary  bein^  '"  -ul.<titute  . 
frames.  Movable-comb  hives  greatly  facilitate  the  making 
of  artificial  swarms. 

The  simplest  form  of  the  frame  for  the  movable  comb  is  ' 

shown  by   Fig.    I.       tluide-eomb-    are    altadled    i 

to  have  the   1 -  work  them   straight.      I.angstmth's  hive 

(Fig.  5)  consists  of  a  series  of  these  frames,  so  arranged 


that  any  one  may  be  taken  out  separately  from  the 
Many  other  forms  of  the  in  b  hive  have  been 


Fig.  4. 


Movable  frames  tak. 
Fig.  S. 


lately  devised,  obviating  difficulties  connected  with  those 
first  made. 

The  following  detailed  description  of  the  mode  of  making 
artificial  swarms  by  the  use  of  movable-comb  hives  is 
given  by  L.  L.  Fairehild  in  vol.  iv.  of  ••  Kural  Affairs." 
Artificial  iwarmi,  equal  in  value  to  natural  swarms,  can  be 
made  in  this  way.  It  should  only  be  practised  when 
the  bees  are  gathering  honey  abundantly,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  drones  to  mate  with  the  young  queens.  A  little 
before,  or  about  the  time  of  natural  swarming,  is  the  time 
to  practise  it.  A  good  way  is  to  make  one  good  swarm  from 
two  strong  stocks.  Take  the  combs  from  a  hive  (No.  1), 
and  shake  the  bees  back  into  the  hive,  brushing  off  with  a 
wing  any  that  may  remain  after  a  shake  or  two.  Put  these 
combs,  destitute  of  bees,  into  a  new  hive.  Leave  one  comb, 
containing  eggs  and  brood,  and  the  queen,  in  the  old  hive. 
Put  in  empty  frames  to  fill  the  place  of  those  taken  out, 
and  leave  the  hire  on  its  old  stand.  Remove  a  strong 
stock  (No.  2)  to  a  new  location,  and  put  the  hive  contain- 
ing the  combs  taken  from  Xo.  1  on  the  stand  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  No.  2.  If  this  is  done  while  the  bees  are  in  full 
flight,  those  in  the  field  belonging  to  No.  2  will  enter  the 
new  hive  containing  the  combs,  brood,  and  stores  taken 
from  No.  1.  Finding  their  qucenless  condition,  they  will 
immediately  set  to  work  and  build  queen  cells,  and,  if 
everything  works  right,  will  have  a  queen  ready  to  emerge 
from  her  cell  the  fourteenth  day.  Plenty  of  brood  will 
hatch  from  day  to  day  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  swarm 
until  the  young  queen  commences  laying.  The  old  stock 
will  prosper,  us  it  retains  its  fertile  queen,  and  is  in  nearly 
"iidition  of  a  natural  swarm.  If  a  few  frames  con- 
taining empty  comb  could  be  given  to  them,  it  would  be  a 
great  help,  as  every  pound  of  c..mb  they  build  consumes 
til'tccn  or  twenty  pounds  of  honey  in  its  elaboration.  There 
are  many  other  ways  of  making  artificial  swarms,  hut  this 
method  for  the  inexperienced,  and  pro- 
duce- a  ntodmtl  increase  of  stocks,  and  yields  a  good  sup- 
ply of  surplus  honey.  It  will  be  found  very  safe,  and 
profitable  in  the  long  run.  The  inexperienced  had 
not  divide  or  increase  their  stocks  more  than  fifty  per 
in  any  one  \ear.  Too  great  mi  increa-e  of  stocks  is  the 
rock  tb;. 
ing  to  increase 


j.iarian  has  -|-l:t  up.'ii   u  !i.  n  .  : 
•asc  his  apiary  by  artificial   swarming.     There 


is    a    OOnslderabll  be    made   by    rearing  queeni 

artificially  to  supply  every  new  artificial  swarm,  but  it 
-li.'iil'i  only  be  attempted  by  th..-e  well  \er*-d  in  the  natu- 
ral history  and  management  of  the  bee.  If  you  give  the 
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new  swarm  a  sealed  queen  cell,  it  will  save  them  time,  in 
rearing  a  queen. 

As  soon  as  a  hive  is  occupied  by  a  new  swarm  the  first 
thing  is  to  begin  the  manufacture  of  cells. 

The  formation  of  the  wax  is  a  singular  and  complex 
operation.  Huber  says,  "The  wax-makers,  having  taken  a 
due  portion  of  honey  or  sugar,  from  either  of  which  wax 
can  bo  elaborated,  suspend  themselves  to  each  other,  the 
claws  of  the  fore  legs  of  the  lowermost  being  attached  to 
those  of  the  hind  pair  of  the  uppermost,  and  form  them- 
selves into  a  cluster,  the  exterior  layer  of  which  looks  like 
a  kind  of  curtain.  This  cluster  consists  of  a  series  of  fes- 
toons or  garlands,  which  cross  each  other  in  all  directions, 
and  in  which  most  of  the  bees  turn  their  back  upon  the  ob- 
server: the  curtain  has  no  other  motion  than  what  it  re- 
ceives from  the  interior  layers,  the  fluctuations  of  which  are 
communicated  to  it.  All  this  time  the  nurse-bees  preserve 
their  wonted  activity,  and  pursue  their  usual  employments. 
The  wax-makers  remain  immovable  for  about  twenty-four 
hours,  during  which  period  the  formation  of  wax  takes 
place,  and  thin  hunimc  of  this  material  may  be  generallv 
perceived  under  their  abdomen.  One  of  these  bees  is  now 
seen  to  detach  itself  from  one  of  the  central  garlands  of  the 
cluster,  to  make  a  way  amongst  its  companions  to  the  mid- 
dle of  tho  vault  or  top  of  the  hive,  and  by  turning  itself 
round  to  form  a  kind  of  void,  in  which  it  can  move  itself 
freely.  It  then  suspends  itself  to  tho  centre  of  tho  space 
which  it  has  cleared,  the  diameter  of  which  is  about  an 
inch.  It  next  seizes  one  of  the  laniinje  of  wax  with  a  pin- 
Fig.  6. 


Brush  and  Pincers  of  the  Bee  (greatly  magnified), 

cer  formed  by  the  posterior  metatarsus  and  tibia,  and  draw- 
ing it  from  beneath  the  abdominal  segment,  one  of  the  an- 
terior legs  takes  it  with  its  claws  and  carries  it  to  the 
mouth." 

The  wax  has,  perhaps,  a  nearer  analogy  to  the  sebace- 
ous secretion  of  the  integument  than  to  any  other  animal 
secretion  :  it  is  formed  beneath  the  scales  on  the  under  side 

Fig.  7. 


Bee  seen  from  below,  with  its  ventral  segments  of  wax  (mair- 
nined). 

of  the  abdomen, and,  when  accumulated  there,  seems  to  irri- 
tate the  part,  for  the  bee  may  then  lie  observed  wagging 
her  body,  and  running  round,  or  to  and  fro,  us  if  endeavor- 
ing to  shake  out  the  little  sealer;  nnil  Bhe  is  generally  fol- 
lowed by  one  or  two  other  bees  which  have  been  attracted 
by  her  movements,  and  are  ready  to  seize  upon  the  plates 
of  wax  as  they  fall.  How  the  bees  mould  the  scales  into 
the  walls  of  the  cells  is  not  yet  exactly  understood.  Some 
have  supposed  that  they  bite  pieces  off  and  join  them  to- 
gether; but  the  smooth  and  uniform  surface  of  the  cell 
shows  that  some  other  operation  must  take  place:  besides. 
the  wall  of  the  cell  is  sometimes  thicker  than  a  scale  of  wax. 
We  must,  therefore,  suppose  that  the  bees  have  the  power 
of  applying  some  dissolving  or  softening  menstruum  to  the 
wax  scales,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  knead  and  blend 
them  into  a  ductile  p;isie.  And  when  we  remember  that 
the  secretion  of  the  salivary  tubes  of  insects  is  generally 


alkaline,  ami  that  wax  may  be  softened  by  alkali,  ii  h:.s 
been  naturally  supposed  that  it  is  by  this  means  that  the 
wax-scales  are  brought  into  a  workable  state.  Reaumur, 
indeed,  observed  a  frothy  substance  exuding  from  the  in  out  h 
of  a  bee  while  working  at  a  cell,  which  was  applied  to  the 
proper  place  by  the  nimble  tongue,  ami  then  kneaded  in  by 
the  mandibles;  and  Huber  has  described  l  be  process  very 
circumstantially  :  he  says  that  the  bee  holds  the  luminie  of 
wax  with  its  claws  vertically — the  tongue  rolled  up  serving 
for  a  support — and  by  elevating  or  depressing  it  at  will 
causes  tlie  whole  of  its  circumference  to  be  exposed  to  tho 
action  of  the  mandibles,  so  that  the  margin  is  soon  gnawed 
into  pieces,  which  drop,  as  they  are  detached,  into  tho 
double  cavity,  bordered  with  hairs,  of  the  mandibles.  These 
fragments,  pressed  by  others  newly  separate-i.  fall  nil  one  side 
of  the  mmith.  and  issue  from  it  in  the  form  of  a  very  nar- 
row ribbon.  They  arc  then  presented  to  the  tongue,  which 
impregnates  them  with  a  frothy  liquor.  During  this  ope- 
ration the  tongue  assumes  all  sorts  of  forms:  sometimes  it 
is  flattened  like  a  spatula:  then  like  a  trowel,  which  ap- 
plies itself  to  the  ribbon  of  wax  ;  at  other  times  it  resem- 
bles a  pencil,  terminating  in  a  point.  After  having  moist- 
ened the  whole  of  the  ribbon,  the  tongue  pushes  it  so  as  to 
make  it  re-enter  the  mandibles,  but  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, where  it  is  worked  up  anew.  The  liquor  mixed  with 
tb»  \\ax  communicates  to  it  a  whitene.-s  and  opacity  which 
it  had  not  before,  and  doubtless  gives  it  that  ductility  and 
tenacity  which  it  possesses  in  its  perfect  state. 

Bees  commonly  begin  at  the  top  or  roof  of  their  cham- 
ber, and  build  downward,  at  first  working  irregularly,  and 
as  it  were  pasting  over  the  surface,  and  then  building  hor- 
izontal cells  of  a  more  perfect  form.  These  at  length  be- 
come so  numerous  that  they  extend  downward  in  the  form 
of  a  vertical  wall  ;  other  congeries  of  cells  are  formed  in 
succession,  until  the  whole  comb  assumes  the  form  of  a  se- 
ries of  perpendicular  plates  or  partitions.  Each  plate  con- 
sists of  a  double  set  of  cells,  the  bottoms,  of  which  arc  ap- 
plied to  each  other  and  form  the  partition  between  each  set. 
The  plates  are  not  always  regular,  and  the  irregularities 
which  may  be  observed  are  not  always  necessary  adap- 
tations to  a  peculiar  form  of  the  cavity  in  which  they  are 
built.  The  cells  are  not  all  of  the  same  size,  but  a  sufficient 
number  of  a  given  depth  are  reserved  for  receiving  the 
eggs,  and  which  arc  necessarily  adapted  to  the  size  of  the 
future  maggot:  the  smaller  or  shallower  cells  arc  those  in 
which  the  honey  is  stored.  The  breeding  and  store  cells 
are  placed  horizontally,  but  the  mouth  of  the  cell  is  some- 
times a  little  raised,  the  better  to  retain  the  honey.  The  in- 
terspace between  the  vertical  combs  is  generally  about  half 
an  inch;  these  streets,  as  they  may  be  termed,  in  this  city 
of  industry,  being  just  wide  enough  to  allow  two  bees 
busied  upon  the  opposite  cells  to  pass  without  incommoding 
each  other.  In  addition  to  these  interspaces, the  comb,-  are 
perforated  in  various  places,  so  as  to  allow  a  passage  for  the 
bees  from  one  street  to  another,  thus  saving  them  much 
time. 

The  shape  of  each  cell  is  not,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, cylindrical,  or  that  which  seems  best  adapted  to  the 
form  of  the  maggot,  or  even  of  the  constructor  bee  ;  but  it 
is  hexagonal — the  only  form  which  allows  the  cell  to  be  of 
the  largest  size  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter  em- 
ployed, and  at  the  same  time  to  be  s.o  disposed  as  to  occupy 
in  the  hive  the  least  possible  space.  The  form  of  the  base 
of  each  cell,  which  is  in  apposition  with  the  one  on  the  op- 
posite side,  is  also  such  as  to  gain  greater  strength,  and 
more  capacity,  with  less  expenditure  of  wax;  the  latter  con- 
sideration being  one  of  great  importance  to  bees,  which  do 
not  secrete  a  very  large  quantity  of  this  material:  and  the 
most  profound  mathematicians  and  most  skilful  geometers 
have  found  the  solution  of  the  problem,  relating  to  the  at- 
tainment of  the  preceding  objects,  as  derived  from  the  in- 
finitesimal calculus,  tn  have  a  surprising  agreement,  with 
the  actual  measure  of  the  different  angles  formed  by  the 
walls  of  the  cell. 

Bees  do  not  gather  honey  indiscriminately  from   every 

i  flower.    The  oleander,  which  yields  poisonous  honey  fatal  to 

]  thousands  of  flies,  is  carefully  avoided  by  bees,  and  the  white 

i  nectaries  of  the  crown-imperial  tempt  them  in  vain.     The 

!  flowers  of  tho  white  clover  and  of  the  basswood  are  espc- 

i  cially  attractive   to   them,  and   their  hum   may   be   heard 

among  the  branches  of  the  latter  at  a  considerable  di.-i; 

Those  flowers  which  yield  a  nectar  innocuous  to  the  bees 

themselves,  hut  possessing  poisonous  qualities  when  taken 

by  man  (among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  K«lnu<i  />t(f- 

folia),  arc  sometimes  frequented  by  bees,  and  the  honey 

derived  from  them  acts  like  a  poison. 

The  collection  of  the  farina  or  pollen  of  flowers  is  a  great 
object  of  the  industry  of  bees.  In  large  flowers,  as  the  tu- 
lip, the  bee  dives  in  ;  and  if  the  pollen  receptacle  or  anther 
be  not  burst,  she  bites  it  open,  and  comes  out  singularly 
disguised,  being  covered  over  entirely  with  the  fertilizing 


v,  hieh  adheres  readily  to  the  fringed  bain  of  her  body 

iiinl  legs. 

Aristoile,  who  wan  well  MQnAinted  with  much  that  is  in- 

t. re-ting  in  the  economy  of  the  In  e,  was  tin'  first  too 

that  a  lire  during  each  siiiL'l<   •  .m  tin-  hive  limits 

her  riflitl  ' -peeies  ol'  tlovv.T.    Modern  naturalists  have 

confirmed  the  general   aceuraey   ol    tl 

noticed  that  the  pollen  with  which  liome  laden 

i-     llvvav  s   of    III.'   s: lOtor.        Tin 

-    out    of   tllf  operation   which   till'   pollen    til  -1    llU'i' 
when  collected   by  the  I She  rakes  It  out  witll   iliri. 

quickness  l.\  means  of  tile  first  pair  of  legs  :  thru  )•:• 
to    th"    middle    pair,  whiell    tranter    it  to  the    hinil    legs,  by 
which  it  is  vf fought  up  into  little  pellets.      Now,  it'll. 
len  were  taken   indiscriminately  from  dijferent  th.vvc 
probable  that   i!ie  grain-,  being  heterogeneous,  would  not 
eoliere  so  ell'ecl  uallv.     I 'err  a  in  it  is,  that  bees  enter  the  hive, 
v.ilh  yellow  pellets,  others  with  orange,  pink.  w  hite,  or 
OTeO  green  .  lull  they  are   n,  i   to  !„• 

p-.rlv  colored.  Through  this  instinct,  another  ilnpoitaiit 
end  i,-*  gained  in  relation  to  the  in.  of  (lowers; 

the  production  of  hybrid  plants  hy  the  application  of  the 
pollen  of  o;  to  the  stigma  of  another  i*  avoided, 

while  those  Dowers  are  more  ell. 'dually  t'ertili/.ed  which  re- 
.|iiire  the  aid  of  in-ects  for  that  pnrpo-e. 

When  a  pollen  laden  bee  arrives  ut  |  he  hive,  she  generally 
walks  or  stands  upon  the  comb  1. rating  her  wings,  and 
three  or  four  of  her  fellow-citizens  assist  in  lightening  her 

of  her  loud  :   or  tin-  la-h  n  I puts  her  two  hind  legs  into  a 

r.'ll,  and  with  the  intermediate  pair  or  the  extremity  of  the 
abdomen  I. rushes  off  the  pellets.  These  are  then  kneaded 
into  a  paste  at  the  Imttom  of  the  eell,  and  several  cells  are 
thus  tilled  with  the  packed  and  softened  pollen,  which  is 
culled  bee-bread. 

I1.. -si. Irs  the  honey  ami  farina,  bees  also  collect  a  peculiar 
sul.siaiico  like  gum -resin,  which  was  called  "propolis"  by 
I'liny:  and  this  they  obtain  principally  from  the  balsamic 
l.u. Is  of  the  horse-. -hestmit.  hiivh.  and  poplar,  especially 
the  I'll/mil'*  '.  The  propolis  is  soft,  red,  will 

pull  out  in  u  thread,  and  is  aromatic.  It  is  employed  in 
the  hive  not  only  in  finishing  Ihe  eom'.s.  hut  also  in  stop- 
ping up  every  chink  or  uriticc  by  which  cold.  wet.  or  any 
eiiemv.  can  enter.  Like  the  pellets  of  pollen,  it  is  carried 
on  the  posierior  tihi:c,  Imt  the  a  •  lenticular. 

Having  thus   traced  tl perations  of   the   working  bees 

relating  In  the  collection  of  rhc  sub-taiices  required  in  the 
economy  of  the  hive,  we  shall  now  return  to  the  larvae, 
which  are  the  immediate  objects  of  all  this  industry. 

The  Lee-  may  l.e  readily  detected  feeding  the  young  mag- 
got, which  opens  its  lateral  jaws  to  receive  the  bee-bread, 
and  swallows  it.  The  well  ted  maggot  soon  grows  too  largo 
for  its  tonsil  outer  skin,  itnd  accordingly  ca-ts  it;  when  its 
hnlk  ha*  increased  so  that  it  tills  its  eell,  it  then  requires  no 
more  food,  and  is  ready  to  he  enclosed  for  the  chi ;. 
state,  'flic  last  care  of  the  foster  parents  is  to  cover  over 
the  mouth  of  the  cell  with  a  substance  of  a  light  brown 
color,  apparently  a  mixture  of  wax  an. I  farina.  This  takes 
place  generally  tour  day.-  after  the  larva  has  been  excluded 
from  the  egg.  The  enclosed  larva  now  be  g ins  In  line  the  cell 
and  the  covering  of  the  npertnre  het'orc  mentioned  with  a 
silk,  which  it  spins  from  glandular  tubes  similar  to  those  of 
Ihe  silkworm.  When  tin-  first  three  segments  of  the  trunk 

to  which  the  I motive  organs  of  the  perfect  insect  are  at 

taehed  liegin  to  In-  enlarged,  the  last  la r\  a  skin  splits  along 
the  back,  and  is  pushed  off  from  the  head  backward,  and 

depo-iled  at  the    bottom  of  the   cell.  :llld  it  then    becomes  a 

chrysalis.      Now  the  wonderful  changes  take  place,  partly 

hy  a  formation  of  new  org:m-,  partly  l.y  a  development  of 

•.isiing  ones,  which  end  at  last  in  the  completion  of 

the  perfect   liee. 

Bees,  although  inactive  during  winter,  are  not  in  a  torpid 

state.  Imt  continue  to  devour  honey  and  to  maintain  their 
animal  warmth. 

.Mr.  Hunter  found  during  an  evening  in  July,  when  the 
temperature  of  the  atmo-phere  was  54°  Fahrenheit,  that  of 
the  interior  of  a  hive  full  of  bees  was  S'_)0  ;  and  in  I1 
bcr,  the  external  atmosphere  l.eing  :',.')°,  the  liecs  preserved 
a  tetnperatui  e  of  7">°  ;  and,  what  is  at  this  season  extremely 
rare  in  Ihe  lower  animals,  they  maintain  their  digestive 
powers  and  subsist  on  the  produce  of  Ihe  summer  and  an- 
tnmn.  Accordingly,  they  are  ready  to  lake  advantage  of 
any  line  or  mild  day.  and  may  be  seen  then  thing  abroad 
nn.l  appearing  to  enjoy  it.  They  void  their  excrement-  at 
this  time,  for  tho\  are  inseet>  of  -ingular  cleanliness  ami 
proprietv  :  and  when  purposely  confined  in  the  hive,  with 
abundance  of  food,  they  ha\e  been  known  to  fall  u  sacrifice 
to  this  instin. -live  repugnance  to  defile  the  hive. 

In elusion,   we   may    remark   that    the    keeping  anil 

management    of    bee*    was     formerly    con-iderc.l    as    very 

i  iou.-   and    uncertain,      lint    modern    science,   and   the 

various  improvements  which  it  has  elfecled,  have  made  the 


c.l  hands  a«  pertain  and  -in  ••••--fill  u 
most  agricultural  pursuits.  Full,  populous  rt,,ck«  only  are 
protitablc.  A  weak  hive  will  cost  many  I.  .  re 

quired    for   u    -trong and    pays    nothing   back.      When 

many  lines  are  kcj.f.a  I  val.l"  |i  . 

with    sealed    brood,    m;iv    lie    introd  J  ..-ak    hive. 

i   examining  and  itrolling  are  the  foundation 

of  suec. •--.      A-  with  other  kinds  of  busii 

ment  of  bees  requires  attention,  vigilance,  und    ind. 

combined  with  a  knowledge  .  :  f  the 

in-eet. 

The  Italian  b.  c.  which  has  hii-n  introduced  of  lute  yearn, 
is  distinguished  from  the  common  bee  \,\  the  yellow  • 

on  its  t.oily  and  by  its  more  vigorous  habits.     It  , no 

working  earlier  in  the  morning,  and  •  -,\,,rk  later 

in  the  evening.     It  has  a  lon-j 

to  ink.-  lion. '\    Jrom   tin-    red   clover.      \Vheii    properU   : 

it  has  furnished  huge  -i..r,  -  of  h.-i  rians 

are  not  fully  agreed  as  to  its  general  \alne  and  adaptation 
to  . '0111111011  management,  and  some  yearn  will  probably  bo 
required  to  settle  the  question.  .Ions  .1.  TII..M  vs. 

Bee  (1!  1 1;  \.\nn  E.),  a  Confederate  general,  horn  in 
South  Carolina  IM' I.  graduated  at  U  , -I  |',,,nt  l~l.,  in  the 
artillery,  and  served  wilh  distinction  throughout  the  Mex- 
ican war  (wounded  at  Ccrro  i;..rdo),  his  gallant  conduct 
being  recognized  by  his  native  Stale  by  th.  pi, -.  ntaiion 
of  a  sword  of  honor.  He  was  ou  frontier  duty  prineipallv 
from  1348  to  .Mar.  :!.  l."iil,  wle  .  ni-d,  and  w.i 

pointed  a  b  i.ilin   ili.    lout,  d.-ratc  army.    At 

the  first  battle  of  liull  Hun,  July  21,  1861,  he  was  killed. 

Bee,  a  county  in  the  S.  part  of  Texas.  Area,  900  mitiare 
miles.  It  is  drained  hy  the  Aransas  River,  which  rises  within 
its  limits,  and  is  bounded  on  the  ,\.  K.  hv  Blanco  Kiver. 
The  surface  it  nearly  level.  The  climate  is  'healthful, 
tie  and  sheep  are  bred  in  great  numbers.  The  soil  is  sandy. 
and  wood  and  water  are  scarce.  Capital,  lieeville.  I1.  ID-:'. 

Bee  Branch,  a  township  of  Chariton  co.,  Mo.  P.  1593. 

Beech  [Her.  llm-hi],  (/V,/n«).  a  genus  of  trees  of  the 
order  Cnpnlifera'.  ..  and  Aus- 

tralasia. The  sterile  (lowers  have  a  bell-shaped  calyx  five 
to  seven  cleft,  with  eigi.  n  stamens.  The  fertile 

(or  female)  flowers  grow  on  the  same  tree,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  a  triangular  or  sharply  three-sided  nut,  two  of 

which  are  enclosed  in  an  urn-shaped,  coria< u-  involucre 

or  husk.  Those  nuts,  called  be. .  hiua-t.  are  edible,  and  are 
valuable  as  food  for  swine.  They  yield  a  large  proportion 
of  a  bland  fixed  oil  which  is  used  as  food  and  burned  in 
lamps  by  Europeans  :  the  husks  contain  a  volatile,  narcotic, 
poisonous  principle  called  fmjinc.  The  genus  comprises 
several  species  of  beautiful  forest  trees,  with  a  close  and 
-mooth  ash-gray  bark  and  a  light  horizontal  spray.  The 
Fayii"  n  common  beech  of  Europe,  forms  whole 

forests  in  many  parts  of  that  continent.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  about  100  feet,  and  sometimes  has  a  diameter  of 
four  feet,  and  is  a  v.ry  ornamental  tree,  especially  when  it 
stands  alone.  The  wood  it  hard  and  valuatde  lor  fuel,  and, 
being  durable  under  water,  is  employed  in  the  erection  of 
mills.  The  French  u-e  it  extensively  in  the  fabrication  of 
»nbot»  or  wooden  shoes.  The  white  b.  t  eh,  which  is  a  com- 
mon tree  in  some  parts  of  the  U.  S.,  is.  according  to  some 
botanists,  the  same  species  as  that  which  has  been  just  de- 
scribed. The  f'ayut  /<rr IK/I'M. .1  (red  beech  or  American 
beech)  is  abundant  in  the  Northern  I'.  S.,  sometimes  grow- 
ing gregariously  in  forests  which  contain  few  other  trees. 
Its  leaves  are  oblong-ovate,  taper-pointed,  distinctly  and 
often  coarsely  toothed  or  serrate.  This  is  an  ornamental 
tree,  which  sometimes  attains  u  height  of  100  feet,  and  sur- 
passes most  trees  in  the  depth  of  shade  produced  by  its  rich 
gre.u  and  shining  foliage.  The  wood  is  hard,  heavy,  (rood 
for  fuel,  plane  stocks,  shoe-lasts,  tool-handles,  and  other 
purposes.  The  color  of  the  wood  is  a  light  brown  or  red- 
dish :  hence  the  name.  Among  the  other  -p.cie-  is  the 
myrtle  tree  of  Tasmania  (FayJU  betmtoiitt  or  t'nyv 

.  a  verv  largo  and  ornamental  tree,  with  evergt  en  and 
.    which   resemble    birch  leaves  in  form. 
Fii'lii*  iifiii'ini,  which  attains  a  lofty  stature  in  the    \ 
of  Chili,  is  a  valuable  timber  tree.     The  /'<ii/w«  atttnrctiea  is  a 
tc  tree  or  shrub  of  far  antarctic  regions,  and  ia 
said  to  be  found  farther  S.  than  any  other  shrub. 

C.  \V.  GREE.XE. 

Beech  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Ashley  co.,  Ark. 
1'op.  289. 

llerch  f'rerk,  a  township  of  Clarke  co..  Ark.    P.  448. 

Hi-ech  Creek,  a  tovvnshipof  (Jreenc  co..  Ind.    P.  2059. 

Beech  Creek,  :i  p  and  township  of  Clin- 

ton   eo..    I'a..  M'    miles    N.  N.  \V.   of   Ilarri-'.urg.      Pop  of 
f    borough.  !'•>  (. 

Beech  Drops.     !?ec  Enrii 
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BEECHER— BEEKMANTOWN. 


Beech'er  (CATHARINE  ESTHER),  an  American  writer,  a 
daughter  of  Lyman,  noticed  below,  was  born  at  East  Hump- 
ton,  Long  Island,  Sept.  6,  1800.  She  published,  besides 
other  works,  "Domestic  Service,"  "Treatise  on  Domestic 
Keonomy,"  "True  Remedy  for  the  Wrongs  of  Women," 
"Manual  of  Arithmetic,"  "Elementary  Book  of  Instruc- 
tive Theology,"  "  Physiology  and  Calisthenics,"  and  "  Com- 
mon Sense  applied  to  Keligion." 

Beecher  (Rev.  CHARLES),  a  preacher  and  writer,  a 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in 
1815.  Among  his  works  are  a  "  Review  of  Spiritual  Man- 
ifestations "  (1853)  and  "  Pen-Pictures  of  the  Bible  "(1855). 
Beecher  (EBWARD),  D.  D.,  a  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  1804.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1822,  was 
president  of  Illinois  College  from  1831  to  1844,  and  pnstor 
of  Salem  Street  church,  Boston,  from  1846  to  1856.  He  pub- 
lished "The  Conflict  of  Ages"  (1856)  and  other  works,  in- 
cluding an  able  work  on  Baptism. 

Beecher  (HENRY  WARD),  a  celebrated  American  author 
and  divine,  son  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  noticed  below,  was 
born  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  June  24,  1813.  At  an  early  age 
he  had  a  strong  predilection  for  a  seafaring  life,  which, 
however,  he  renounced  iu  consequence  of  the  deep  religious 
impressions  which  he  experienced  during  a  revival.  Hav- 
ing graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1834,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  theology  at  Lane  Seminary  under  the 
tuition  of  his  father,  who  was  then  president  of  that  insti- 
tution. He  became  in  1847  pastor  of  the  Plymouth  (Congre- 
gational) church  in  Brooklyn,  where  his  genial  and  original 
eloquence  has  continued  to  attract  the  largest  congregation, 
it  is  said,  in  the  U.  S.  He  was  editor  of  the  "  Inde- 
pendent" from  1861  to  1863,  when  he  visited  Europe  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health.  His  earnest  addresses  to  large 
audiences  on  the  subject  of  the  American  war  appear  to 
have  had  considerable  influence  in  turning  the  current  of 
public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  in  favor  of  the  Union  cause. 
Mr.  Beecher  has  also  been  a  prominent  advocate  of  anti- 
slavery  and  temperance  reform,  and  more  recently  of  the 
rights  of  women.  Among  his  principal  works  are  "  Lec- 
tures to  Young  Men"  (1850),  "Star  Papers"  (1855),  "Life 
Thoughts"  (1858),  "  Royal  Truths"  (1864),  a  novel,  "Nor- 
wood" (1864),  and  "Life  of  Christ,"  vol.  i.,  1871.  He  be- 
came editor  of  the  "Christian  Union  "  in  1870. 

Beecher  (LYMAX),  D.  D.,  an  eminent  American  the- 
ologian, born  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Oct.  12,  1775.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1797,  studied  theology  under 
President  Dwight,  and  became  in  1810  minister  of  the 
Congregational  church  at  Litchfield,  Conn.  He  was  a 
popular  preacher,  and  acquired  great  influence  among  the 
orthodox  churches.  To  oppose  the  rapid  progress  of  Uni- 
tarian doctrines  he  removed  to  Boston  about  1826,  and 
preached  in  the  Hanover  Street  church.  He  was  president 
of  Lane  Seminary  at  Cincinnati  1832-51.  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  "  Views  in  Theology  "  and  "  Sermons 
on  Temperance,"  which  had  a  great  circulation.  He  was  a 
man  of  very  energetic  character.  Died  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  10,  1863.  (See  his  "Autobiography  and  Correspond- 
ence," edited  by  his  son,  CHARLES  BEECHER,  2  vols.,  1864.) 
Beecher  (THOMAS  KESNICUTT),  an  able  Congregational 
minister,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  Feb.  10,  1824,  gradu- 
ated at  Illinois  College  (Jacksonville,  111.)  in  1843.  For 
about  twenty  years  he  has  been  pastor  of  a  church  in  El- 
mira,  N.  Y.  He  is  an  influential  speaker  and  writer,  and 
distinguished  for  philanthropy.  His  especial  work  seems 
to  be  to  discourage  sectarian  feeling  in  the  churches,  and  to 
promote  a  fraternal  spirit  among  Christian  people. 

Beech'ey  (FREDERICK  WILLIAM),  an  English  navigator, 
born  in  London  Feb.  17,  1796.  He  accompanied  Sir 
Edward  Parry  in  an  Arctic  expedition  in  1819,  and  ex- 
plored the  northern  coasts  of  Africa  in  1821.  Having 
obtained  the  rank  of  commander  or  captain,  he  conducted 
an  exploring  expedition  to  the  Polar  Sea  rfil  Behring 
Strait.  He  discovered  Port  Clarence  and  Port  Grantley, 
returned  in  1828,  and  published  a  narrative  of  his  voyage 
in  1831.  He  became  a  rear-admiral  of  the  blue  in  is.'il. 
Died  Nov.  29,  1856.  (See  "  Edinburgh  Review  "  for  Mar., 
1831.) 

Beechey  (Sir  WILLIAM),  R.  A.,  an  eminent  English 
portrait-painter,  the  father  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
Oxfordshire  Dec.  12,  1753.  Died  Jan.  28,  1889. 

Beech  Spring,  a  township  of  Spartanburg  co.,  S.  C. 
Poj>.  3280. 

Bee  Creek,  a  township  of  Mitchell  co.,  N.  C.  Pop.  189. 

Bee'der,  or  Bider,  a  fortified  city  of  Hindostan,  cap- 
ital of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  is  near  the  Manjera 
River  and  in  the  Nizam's  dominions,  about  75  miles  N.  W. 
of  Hyderabad.  It  was  formerly  an  important  place,  but  is 
now  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  manufacture  of  tutenag 
wares  of  an  alloy  of  tin  and  copper. 


Bee-Eater,  a  name  given  to  various  birds  of  the  order 
Insessores,  tribe  Fissirostres  and  family  Aleropidic,  which 


The  Namaqua  Dec-Eater. 

is  allied  to  that  of  kingfishers.  The  genus  Merops  com- 
prises numerous  species,  found  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe, 
which  feed  on  bees  and  other  hymcnopterous  insects.  The 
common  bee-eater  (Mei-ttj^  <(/>/«.s7</-)  abounds  in  the  S.  of 
Europe  as  a.  summer  bird  of  passage.  It  seizes  bees  as 
they  fly  in  the  air,  and  watches  for  them  near  their  hives. 
It  breeds  in  holes  which  it  excavates  in  the  banks  of  rivers. 
There  are  several  other  genera  called  bee-eaters.  The 
Namaqua  bee-eater  (Ithinvpomastes  cyanomelas)  is  a  West 
and  South  African  bird. 

Beef-Eater,  a  term  applied  jocularly  to  certain  British 
functionaries  belonging  to  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  who 
form  part  of  the  train  of  royalty,  and  attend  the  sovereign 
at  royal  banquets,  coronations,  etc.  This  term  appears  to 
be  a  corruption  of  the  French  buffetier,  one  who  serves  at 
the  buffet  (sideboard). 

Beef-Eater  (Bii'pluiga),  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order 
Insessores  and  tribe  Conirostres,  sometimes  called  ox- 
pecker.  They  are  exclusively  African,  and  have  a  remark- 
able habit  of  sitting  on  the  backs  of  oxen,  buffaloes,  camels, 
etc.,  in  order  to  feed  on  the  larva?  of  flies  which  they  find 
on  their  hides.  This  genus  comprises  the  species  called 
buffalo-bird  of  South  Africa. 

Beefield,  a  township  of  Greenville  CO.,  Va.    Pop.  2809. 

Beef  Tea,  an  article  of  diet  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  the  treatment  of  the  sick  and  the  nurture  of  infants. 
To  prepare  palatable  beef  tea  is  a  matter  of  some  diflicul!  \ , 
but  the  following  rules  are  excellent  and  easy  to  follow : 
Take  one  pound  of  juicy,  lean  beef  from  the  shoulder  or  the 
round,  and  mince  it  with  a  sharp  knife  on  a  board  or  a 
mincing-block.  Put  it  with  its  juice  into  an  earthen  vessel 
containing  a  pint  of  tepid  water,  and  let  it  stand  for  two 
hours.  Strain  off  the  liquid  through  a  clean  cloth,  squeez- 
ing well  the  meat,  and  add  a  little  salt.  Place  the  whole 
of  the  juice  thus  obtained  over  the  fire,  but  remove  it  as 
soon  as  it  has  become  browned.  Never  let  it  boil,  other- 
wise most  of  the  nutritious  matter  of  the  beef  will  be  thrown 
down  as  a  sediment.  A  little  pepper  or  allspice  may  be 
added  if  preferred. 

Beehive  House,  a  name  given  to  certain  ancient 
dome-shaped  buildings  found  in  Ireland,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  in  the  twelfth  century  or  earlier.  They 
are  round  edifices,  built,  without  cement,  of  long  thin  stones 
placed  in  horizontal  layers,  each  slightly  overlapping  an- 
other, and  so  gradually  converging  to  the  top.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  been  dwellings  of  priests.  In  some  places 
occur  several  hive-shaped  subterranean  chambers,  con- 
nected by  a  passage  or  gallery. 

Beek'man,  a  post-township  of  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.  It 
contains  limestone,  slate,  and  mines  of  iron  ore  (hematite). 
Pop.  1486. 

Beek'mantown,  a  village  of  Mount  Pleasant  town- 
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Ill 


ship,  Westchc.Ktcr  i-".,  N.  V.,  ou  Pocantico   Uhur.      Pup. 

taw. 

Beckmnntou  M.  .  ;  •  •  >  illagc  and  township  of  Clin- 
ton Co..  N.  V..  "ii  tin-  Montreal  and  I'larr  ^iir^  |{.  It.,  I 
mill's  N.  of  I'hittsburg.  Tin-  township  in  cm  Lake  t'bam- 
pluiu.  Pop.  of  township,  L'.>.>L'. 

Hcel'zcbuh   [Or.  l)«A;<0ovA.  /;../;./;., u/,  or   ll,,h'lntl\, 

••  I  In-  god  nt'  dun;;  or  of  Hi- 

worshipped  by  tin-  people  of  Kkron.  in  1'hilislia.  A.-  I  he 
heathen  deities  were  till  regarded  a-  demons  by  tin'  Jews, 
(lit-  name  Hecl/c'nub  cairn  in  OOUrM  ot  IIMM-  in  }»•  com 
inonly  applied  tii  a  print.-*.-  or  chief  of  e\  il  spirits,  and  in 

this  sen*!'  it  is  employed  in  llle  (•<•  [irl-.  Thi,-  name  i- 
toiuid  only  in  the  Ncu  Tcsi:um  nt.  The  nn-iiuil  and  au- 
thori/.ril  spelling  i-  Iteel/.ebul.  which  upprni.-  in  have  been 
afterward*  changed  so  a.-  to  re.-emhie  Uaal/.cinib,  which  was 

til.'  proper  liiiniii  of  the  heathen  ilivinity. 

Beer  [Our.  IHrr ;  Fr.  titre].     The  common  l>eor  known 

as    !>•>>,  "/•  ,   !*•, ,!.,-.  *!<,»!,  etc.    is  I  he   tei  inented    infusion  of 

niiilti'tl  li:irlry.  llavored  with  hops.  In  a  wider  sense  the 
term  beer  is  applied  to  beverages  prepared  from  cereals, 
barlcv,  ryr,  wheat.  Indian  c-orn,  millet,  eti-.,  the  <-hief  con- 
stituent of  which  i-  stiireh.  The  tre:illnent  involves  the 
preliminary  »[ie  ration-  nt'  imiflin;/  and  ;/oi*/i /'/*•/.  or  changing 
liie  starch  to  gum  I  d<-\t i  ine)  and  sugar  (glucose)  by  the 
aid  of  the  natural  process  of  germination.  The  term  vine, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  restricted  to  alcoholic  liquid-  obtained 
I iy  fermenting  the  lamhsriai  lateet  of  fruits,  as  the  grape, 
apple,  pear,  currant,  and  gooseberry,  or  the  sap  of  such 
plants  as  the  sugarcane,  palm,  American  aloe,  utc.  There 
however,  many  beverages  of  inferior  quality  called 
which  consist  of  -aechiirine  liquors  more  or  less  com- 
pletely fermented,  ami  flavored  with  various  substances, 
i  spruce  I  jeer,  ginger  beer,  root  beer,  etc. 

,/;j;.<.  r,,,.  of  beer  from  barley  is  divided  into  two 
distinct  processes — malting  and  bretciny — which  are  con- 
ducted in  ditlVrent  establishments,  the  ,,'•<<>  !i<m*e  and  the 
/•if ;  the  hrewer  often  purchasing  hit)  malt  from  the 
:er.     Mulling  consists  of  four  operations: 

(1)  Stfffiimj.  The  barley  is  placed  in  wooden  cisterns,  cov- 
ered with  cold  water,  and  allowed  to  soak  for  two  or  three 
.  when  the  water  is  drained  off.  By  this  operation  the 
harley  absorbs  from  II)  to  50  per  cent,  of  water,  softening 
and  swelling  up  at  the  same  time.  (2)  Coiifhimj.  The 
softened  barley  is  thrown  out  upon  the  floor  of  the  malt- 
house  in  heaps  or  cituvhe*,  where  it  heats  spontaneously  and 
begins  to  germinate,  throwing  out  rootlets  or  radicle*,  and 
shoots  or  ucrntpires.  At  the  same  time  it  evolves  a  portion 
of  its  water,  the  operation  being  called  »J/VM///I</.  (3)  Ftoor- 
i'.ir/  i^  resorted  to  in  order  to  check  the  germination  by  re- 
ducing the  temperature.  It  consists  in  spreading  the  bar- 
ley over  the  floor,  and  repeatedly  turning  and  respreadiug 
ir  ->\er  a  constantly  widening  area  in  layers  of  diminishing 
thickness.  When  the  process  of  germination  has  proceeded 
as  far  as  is  desirable,  it  is  completely  stopped  by  (4)  AV/ii- 
ilri/inif.  This  is  effected  in  a  largo  room  with  brick  or  tile 
floors,  the  kiln,  which  is  healed  to  the  desired  temperature. 
Here  the  germinated  barley  is  rendered  perfectly  dry  and 
erisp.  It  is  then  mult.  The  appearance  of  the  malt,  and 
the  color  of  the  beer  made  from  it,  depend  upon  the  tem- 
perature of  the  kiln.  At  between  90°  and  100°  F.  pale  malt 
results;  nt  121)°- 11?:)°,  amber  nmlt  :  150°-1 70°,  brown  malt 
for  porter  and  stout,  lilack  malt  is  prepared  by  roasting 
the  malt  in  cylinders,  at  .160°  to  400°  F.,  such  as  are  used 
for  roasting  coffee.  It  is  used  as  a  coloring  for  porter. 
.Iiuring  (he  process  of  malting  the  barley  increases  in  vol- 
ume and  diminishes  in  weight;  IIHI  measures  of  barley 
\icld  KM  to  109  of  limit, -but  IIHI  pounds  yield  only  about 
su  pounds  of  malt.  The  loss  in  weight  is  largely  due  to 
the  perfect  drying  in  the  kiln,  fresh  barley  containing  10 
to  16  per  cent,  of  water.  It  is,  however,  in  part  due  to  the 
removal  of  some  soluble  constituents  in  tin-  sleeping.  In  I'm 

dcsiriiction  of  tome  during  germination,  and  evolution  in 

the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  water,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  etc.. 
nnd  to  the  shoots  and  rootlet-.  An  experiment  made  by 
('.  .Inhri  i;a\e  the  following  results.  leaving  out  the  per- 
tgd  nt'  \\  atcr  :  1 1 H)  parts  nt  barlev  lost  in  the  steeping 
d.::1.'!  :  I  (Ml  parts  of  steeped  barley  yielded — 

Malt 83.09 

Shooi« a..-*; 

u l.'.f.i 



100.00 

The  object  of  changing  the  barley  to  malt  is  to  render 

its  constituents  soluble,  and  brini;  them  into  a  condition 
fuitahle  for  fermentation.  During  germination  the  albu- 
minnns  substances  ;uc  changed  to  tliui,t'i*> ,  a  bodv  which 
exerts  a  vvnndert'iil  action  upon  starch.  One  part  of  dias- 
1a-e  is  said  to  change  L'OIMI  parts  of  starch  (  which  is  insol- 
uble) to  dextrine  (gum),  and  then  to  glucose  (grape-sugar), 


both   of  which   in  u   wa'er.      It   i-  \erv  doubtful 

whether    what   l'a\en    and    I' 

tinct   body,  but  the  name  is   i  i  one  tor  the  ul 

buminou-  mailer-,  inon 

nation,  whn  •mi-lit-,  and    p..-  -ilmut 

prop-  i  •  Mentioned. 

"•illation  i-  far  enough  when 

tin-  ii'-ros|iire  has  advanced  two  tl, 

k'lain.     U''  iniinatioii  allowed  In  proceed 

tardier,  the  variou  nt.-,   of  the   seed  would    be  U- 

simil.it.  d  l.\  the   \oiing  plant,  nnd  trnnnlonm  <i 
ublo    tissues,  as    l!. 

designed  to  sustain  the  germ  durin;  its  early  .1, 
until   having  acquired   lca\e.-   ami 
food  from  the  atmosphere  and   soil.      It  » 

| ••!  that  the  con\e»i t    tie-  March    into   •!• 

glueiHe  took  place  to  a  large  extent  during  lln  mailing, 
and   the    following   analyses    by    Proust    : 
quoted  to  sustain  this  view: 

Bmrkfj.  «.;, 

Gluten ::  i 

Starch - 

4 

Sugar S 

BesLn 1 i 

1"! 

More  recent  investigations  and  analyses  made  by  improved 
methods  have  shown  that  \cry  little  starch  is  changed  to 
dextrine  and  sugar  during  the  early  stages  of  gcnnii 
to  which  the  barley  is  subjected  during  mailing.  While  a 
larger  quantity  of  starch  is  converted  into  dextrine  during 
the  kiln-drying,  especially  in  the  preparation  of  dark-col- 
ored malt,  tin-  .larch  is  but  little  affected  until  the  brewer 
exposes  the  malt  to  the  action  of  warm  water  in  bis  mash- 
tub.  Here  the  changes  nip  posed  by  Proust  to  occur  during 
the  malting  actually  take  place. 

The  exact  analysis  of  malt  is  attended  with  alnioit  in- 
surmountable difficulties,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  possible 
to  ascertain  the  precise  nature  of  the  chemical  pro. 
involved  in  its  formation.  l)r.  Stein  investigated  the  sub- 
ject in  I.sfiu  I  11'iV.Ai1.  C.Hir.tll.lntt.  isiiii,  ii..  p.  M  and  C. 
John  in  1869  (liytr,  liirrbrauer,  1869,  No.  5,  p.  KM  I.  John 
found  that  in  the  conversion  of  barley  into  mall,  not  count- 
ing the  shoots  and  rootlets,  the  tat  diminished  from  I'.T.'t  to 
1.906  percent.,  cellulose  12.24  to  7. IX,  while  the  dextrine  in- 
creased to  8.600,  the  glucose  from  0.34  to  l.l'.i.  and  il  • 
stances  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water  from  5.949  to  16.72. 
Stein  reports  that  the  fat  diminished  from  3.56  to  2.0V,  the 
cellulose  19.86  to  18.76,  the  starch  54.48  to  47.43,  the  in- 
soluble albuminoids  from  1 1.02  to  9.02,  while  the  dextrine 
increased  from  6.50  to  6.95,  the  soluble  albuminoids  from 
1.26  to  1.96,  the  non-nitrogenous  extractive  matters  from 
0.90  to  3.68.  These  differences  appear  very  slight;  hot 
although  analysis  thus  fails  to  reveal  the  character  of  the 
changes,  their  extent  and  importance  are  at  once  seen  on 
exposing  barley  and  malt  to  the  action  of  warm  water. 
The  former  is  hardly  affected,  while  the  latter  quickly 
yields  a  sweet  wort,  containing  large  quantities  of  dextrine, 
glucose,  albumen,  etc. 

The  diastase  of  malt  is  capable  of  changing  to  glucose 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  starch  than  exists  in  the  harley  ; 
hence  unmalted  grain  is  sometimes  added  to  the  malt  dur- 
ing the  subsequent  operation  of  mashing.  In  Belgium 
potato  starch  is  largely  employed. 

Brtwixg. — The  first  operation  of  the  brewer  is  the  bruit- 
ing or  crushing  of  the  malt,  which  is  accomplished  by  pass- 
in-  it  between  iron  rollers.  It  is  then  placed  in  the  mash- 
tub  with  warm  water,  and  raised  gradually  to  about  167° 
F.  It  is  hero  that  the  starch  is  transformed  into  dextrine 
and  glucose,  which,  with  the  soluble  albuminous  and  saline 

• -titiicnts,  arc  taken  into  solution  by  the  water.     From 

one  to  four  bushels  of  malt  are  used  for  each  barrel  of 
beer.  When  the  price  of  malt  is  high,  a  portion  of  it  is 
replaced  by  cheaper  amylaceous  or  saccharine  substances, 
such  as  !•••-.•:..  larch,  or  glucose  prepared  from  it  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  insoluble  residuum  from 
the  malt  is  sold  under  the  name  of  brewers'  grains  for 
feeding  cows.  The  infusion  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few 
hours  to  clarify  or  set,  and  the  sweet  clear  tr,,rt  is  then 
drawn  off  into  a  copper  boiler,  when  it  is  boiled  with  the 
Imps.  From  one  to  five  pounds  of  hops  arc  added  for  each 
barrel  of  beer,  the  quantity  varying  with  the  strength  of 

the  beer,  the  length  of  ti it  is  to  be  kept,  and  the  climate 

to  which  it  is  going.     The  hops  are  the  female  flowei 
the    llm/tnlii*   LttpvltUf   they   contain   a  peculiar  essential 
aromatic  oil,  a  bilier  principle.  ln/,nli>ir.  lannic 

They  communicate    an    agreeable    Ihuor    I 

add  to  ii-  tonic  and  stimulating  properties,  aid  in  clearing 
il  by  the  action  of  (he  (uniiic  acid  on  the  albumen,  an  i 
minish  its  liability  to  spoil  on  keeping.     (See  Hoi"..!      Dr. 
O.A.S  ->   York  ha-  prepa-  liopi 

by  means  of  gasolene  (petroleum  spirit-;  which  he  eon- 
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siilers  much  preferable  to  the  entire  hops.  The  boiled  wort 
is  cooled  us  quickly  as  possible,  either  by  placing  it  in 
shallow  vessels  or  passing  it  over  a  series  of  tubes  through 
which  cold  water  circulates.  It  is  then  run  into  the  fer- 
raenting  vats  or  tuns,  which  in  large  breweries  sometimes 
have  a  capacity  of  1200  or  1500  barrels.  The  temperature 
of  the  wort  best  suited  to  successful  fermentation  depends 
upon  the  season.  In  summer,  with  the  atmosphere  at  7;~>° 
F.,  it  should  stand  at  about  55°:  witli  air  at  ,)i°,  at  00° ; 
while,  in  the  winter  it  should  have  a  temperature  of  at  least 
6i°.  If  a  very  quick  fermentation  is  desired,  it  may  be 
considerably  higher.  For  every  100  gallons  of  wort  about 
I  gulhm  of  yeast  is  added,  which  has  been  produced  in  a 
previous  brewing  of  the  same  kind  of  beer.  The  yeast  is 
usually  mixed  with  a  little  wort,  and  left  in  a  warm  place 
til!  it  begins  to  ferment.  This  lubb,  as  it  is  called,  is  then 
added  to  the  tun.  More  yeast  is  employed  in  winter  than 
in  summer;  twice  as  much  at  50°  F.  as  at  GS°.  In  six  or 
eight  hours  fermentation  becomes  active ;  the  wort  begins 
to  work,  the  glucose,  under  the  influence  of  the  active  fer- 
ment ifrnxt,  undergoes  decomposition,  yielding  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid,  the  latter  escaping  in  bubbles,  and  bearing 
to  the  surface  particles  of  yeast,  which  form  a  scum.  The 
yeast  itself,  being  a  plant,  develops  rapidly,  largely  at  the 
expense  of  the  nitrogenous  albuminous  matters  of  the  wort, 
which  are  thus  withdrawn.  (See  YEAST.)  The  tempera- 
ture rapidly  increases,  rising  many  degrees.  This  fer- 
nti'iitation  continues  for  six  or  eight  days.  When  it  has 
reached  the  proper  point,  the  beer  is  separated  from  the 
yeast,  :uid  transferred  to  the  cleansing  butt*.  Here  a.  slow, 
almost  imperceptible,  fermentation  takes  place.  The  solid 
p  n-tielcs  of  the  yeast  rise  to  the  surface  and  escape  through 
the  bungholes  of  the  casks.  Finings  are  sometimes  added 
to  clear  the  beer;  they  generally  consist  of  isinglass  dis- 
solved in  a  little  sour  beer.  The  beer  is  then  transferred 
to  store-rusks,  where  a  slow  fermentation  occurs,  which  pro- 
ilin-i-s  no  perceptible  quantity  of  yeast;  the  beer  develops 
its  finer  qualities,  and  is  here  finished  for  use.  (See  FER- 
MENTATION.) 

The  composition  of  the  water  used  in  brewing  is  sup- 
posed to  exert  au  important  influence  on  the  success  of  the 
process.  Lime  salts  are  said  to  aid  in  clearing  the  beer, 
as  they  form  insoluble  compounds  with  some  of  the  acids 
present.  Sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum,  is  sometimes  added 
to  the  water.  The  spring  water  at  Burton-on-Trent  is  said 
to  contain  considerable  sulphate  of  lime.  The  strength 
mid  taste  of  beer  depend  upon  the  quantities  of  malt  and 
hops  employed  and  the  mode  of  conducting  each  of  the 
several  operations,  especially  the  fermentation.  Nimuij 
bcors  contain  much  alcohol;  eubntrinlinl  beers  arc  those 
which  have  not  been  fermented  so  thoroughly,  and  which 
consequently  contain  more  of  the  extractive  matters  of  the 
inalt.  Bitter  beers  contain  more  of  the  hop  extract. 

Ale  is  prepared  from  pale  malt,  and  the  active  fermenta- 
tion is  checked  while  there  still  remains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  sugar  unchanged.  This,  by  subsequent  fer- 
mentation in  the  barrel  or  bottle,  keeps  up  the  briskness. 
/>,:/<•  <(/<•  is  made  from  malt  dried  in  the  sun  or  by  steam. 
It  is  not  allowed  to  rise  above  72°  during  the  fermentation. 
The  formation  of  acetic  acid  is  thus  prevented,  and  the  un- 
iilcasant  flavor  due  to  the  solution  of  the  yeast  by  the  alco- 
iiol  is  avoided.  Moiti-h  ale  is  a  sweet  strong  ale.  Xn<«ll 
beer  is  a  weak  liquor  made  by  using  little  malt,  or  by  mash- 
ing with  fresh  water  the  malt  residuum  left  after  the  wort 
for  ale  or  porter  has  been  drawn  off.  J'urtei-  is  a  dark- 
colored  beer  made  from  a  mixture  of  pale,  amber,  brown, 
and  black  malt.  titout  is  strong  porter.  Jicrlin  white  beer 
(weits  beer)  is  prepared  by  quick  fermentation  from  a  mix- 
ture of  1  part  of  barley  malt  and  5  parts  of  wheat  malt 
with  half  a  pound  of  hops  per  bushel. 

Layer  Jleer. — The  beer  of  Bavaria,  which  has  of  late 
years  been  so  extensively  manufactured  in  the  U.  8.  under 
the  name  of  layer  beer,  owes  its  name  (from  /rc</rr,  :i  "  store- 
house") to  the  fact  that  it  is  stored  in  cool  cellars  or  vaults 
for  several  months  before  it  is  used,  and  its  remarkable 
keeping  qualities  and  highly  prized  properties  to  the  pecu- 
liar kind  of  fermentation  by  which  it  is  produced.  The 
fermentation  of  ordinary  beer  and  ale  takes  place  ut  high 
temperatures;  it  is  consequently  rapid,  and  the  carbonic 
acid,  evolved  in  bubbles,  carries  a  portion  of  the  yeas!  t.i 
the  surface,  forming  a  thick  scum.  This  scum  protects  the 
ben-  from  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  The  conversion  of  gluten 
iiit"  yritst  is  in  part  a  process  of  oxidation,  and  the  oxy- 
gen being  excluded  considerable  gluten  remains  unchanged, 
and  acting  MS  a  ferment  leads  to  the  subsequent  change  of 
alcohol  to  acetic  acid.  The  fermentation  of  lager  beer  i> 
conducted  at  a  low  temperature — between  40°  and  50°  F. 
It  proceeds  more  slowly,  and  the  carbonic  acid  does  not 
carry  the  yeast  to  the  surface.  Consequently,  the  air  has 
a  freer  access,  and  the  gluten  is  more  completely  converted 
into  yeast.  This  beer  is  usually  fermented  in  the  winter,  or, 
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if  in  summer,  in  rooms  cooled  by  ice.  This  is  called  sedi- 
mentary or  under-fcrmcntation,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
ordinary  surface  fermentation.  The  yeast,  called  bi>tt'mi 
yeast,  is  quite  diticrent  from  ordinary  yeast,  and  has  a  tend- 
ency to  induce  the  kind  of  fermentation  by  which  it  was 
produced.  The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  process 
employed  at  one  of  the  largest  lager-beer  breweries  in  .New 
York.  The  barley  is  soaked  two  or  three  days,  changing 
the  waters  ;  it  germinates  six  to  ten  days,  till  the  rudieles 
are  brownish  ;  it  is  then  kiln-dried.  It  is  crushed  between 
rollers,  mushed  at  120°  to  140°  F.,  the  temperature  being 
raised  by  the  addition  of  boiling  water  to  ItiO0  or  170°. 
By  adding  hot  water  to  the  residue  a  second  wort  is  ob- 
tained. The  first  wort  is  boiled  with  the  hops;  the  secmul 
wort  is  let  in,  and  the  whole  is  boiled  three  or  four  hours. 
After  cooling  ro  between  4  1°  und  50°  F.,  it  is  run  into  open 
fermenting  tuns.  One  gallon  of  yeast  is  added  for  every 
twenty  to  twenty-five  barrels.  Fermentation  continues  from 
ten  to  twenty  days.  There  is  a  heavy  froth  at  first,  which 
subsides,  leaving  the  surface  clear.  It  is  racked  off'  into 
hogsheads,  when  the  yeast  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tuns.  It  stands  in  these  hogsheads  with  the  bung  open. 
A  few  days  before  it  is  to  be  put  in  barrels  for  use  the 
bung  is  driven  in  to  accumulate  carbonic  acid  for  life. 

Three  \;irieties  of  this  beer  are  made:  (1)  "  Layer"  or 
summer  beer,  for  which  '.'>  bushels  of  malt  and  1  £  to  3  pounds 
of  hops  are  used  per  barrel,  und  which  is  not  ready  tnr  use- 
in  less  than  from  four  to  six  months.  (2)  ".S'eAejiA',"  winter 
or  present-use  beer:  2  to  3  bushels  malt  and  1  pound  hops 
per  barrel ;  ready  in  four  to  six  weeks.  (3)  liock  bier,  which 
is  an  extra  strong  beer,  made  in  small  quantity  and  served 
to  customers  in  the  spring,  during  the  interval  between  the 
giving  out  of  the  schenk  beer  and  the  tapping  of  the  luger. 
In  its  manufacture  3J  bushels  of  malt  and  1  pound  of  hops 
per  barrel  are  used,  and  it  requires  two  months  for  its 
preparation. 

The  barrels  for  lager  are  coated  with  pitch  on  the  inside, 
to  prevent  the  lieer  suuking  into  the  wood  and  giving  rise 
to  acetic  acid  when  they  are  empty.  Lager  is  therefore  the 
product  of  a  peculiar  slow  under-fermcntation,  which  takes 
place  at  low  temperatures. 

Chica,  or  maize  beer,  was  used  by  the  South  American 
Indians  before  the  Spanish  conquest.  Jtoitrzu,  or  millet 
lieer.  is  mude  by  the  Grim  Tartars.  Qtians,  or-rye  beer,  is  a 
sharp  acid  beverage  pri/cd  by  the  Russians.  Jfotiiniw,  or 
milk  beer,  is  prepared  by  the  Tartars  from  mares'  milk, 
which  they  dilute  and  ferment. 

CiimpuKiliuii  nf  lien-. — The  stimulant  and  tonic  properties 
of  beer  are  due  to  the  alcohol  and  the  bitter  principle  of 
the  hop,  while  its  nutritive  value  is  ascribed  to  the  extractive 
matters  derived  chiefly  from  the  malt.  The  exact  character 
of  many  of  the  constituents  of  beer  is  not  known.  Besides 
water,  alcohol,  dextrine,  and  grape-sugar,  the  following 
substances  have  been  identified:  glycerine,  succinic,  acetic, 
lactic,  propionie,  glucic,  and  carbonic  acids,  albumen  and 
albuminous  principles,  bitter  and  resinous  matters  and 
essential  oil  from  the  hop,  and  alkaline  and  earthy  salts, 
The  latter,  which  amount  to  from  0.15  to  0.28  per  cent,  of 
the  beer,  are  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  alkaline  and 
earthy  phosphates.  The  unrecognized  constituents  of  beer 
are  grouped  under  the  term  extractive  matters.  In  the 
following  table  the  term  extract  includes  all  the  snhs;. 
left  when  the  alcohol  and  water  are  removed  by  evaporation  : 

Analysis  of  Jleer. 


Burton  ale  (Allsopp's) 

l!;is>'s  hurley  wine 

E&inburgb  ule 

Cuinoess's  stout 

Truman,  Ilunlmry  &  Co.'s 

pnrter 

Wliilehreail's  porter 

lluare's  porter 

Perry's  ale 

-M  liniell  hl^'er 

New  York  lu.^i'r 

Munirli  scheok 

Munich  bock 


Percentages. 


Alcohol.      Extract. 


8.23 
8.41 
4.41 

li.Sl 

4.02 
4.2« 
4.18 
3.87 
4.70 
5.88 
3.90 
4.00 


13.32 
11.75 
3.58 
6.17 

5.12 

5.15 

5.04 

S.65 

6.10 

4.32 

5.7 

9.2 


Cuntt '[its  per  Impe- 
rial Pint. 


Alcohol, 
I.  ounces,      ounces. 


2.16 
2.18 
1.12 

1.74 

1.03 

1.0(1 
1.06 
0.98 
1.19 
1.48 
1.00 
1.17 


2.77 
2.42 

.7-2 
1 ,28 

1.01 
1.03 
l.n:; 
0.73 
l.L'2 
0.88 
1.18 
1.90 


Adulteration  of  lieer. — There  is  a  popular  impression 
that  beer  is  extensively  and  injuriously  adulterated  ;  that 
potato  starch,  grape-sugar,  glycerine,  and  molasses  are 
added  as  substitutes  for  malt;  pine  bark,  quassia,  walnut 
leaf,  wormwood,  bitter  clover,  aloes,  picric  acid,  cocculus 
indicus,  and  strychnine  as  substitutes  for  hops;  and  various 
chemicals  to  neutralize  acidity  or  conceal  dilution.  A  few 
of  the  first  mentioned  would  not  be  objectionable,  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  many,  if  any,  of  the  others  arc  ever  used. 

C.  F.  CHANDLER. 
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Beer'sheba  (>'.  t.  tin-  "  w.  11  of  tin-  oath."  or  "  w.-n  of 

tin-     -even  Ml    frontier    Jtlaee    id'    Pale>tine.   situ- 

ated  alu'iit  .'"   miles   S.  S.  \V.  of  ,lcrn>a  |c  in  .  and   near  the 
border   <•!'  tin-   <!•'-«  ri,      AbnhajB,    tlMO,  and    -1 

dwel'    then-.        'I'll'-     phra-c   "('P.  111      I);ln     to     I!.  'er-liel,., 

USrd    pro\  i   I'll!  a  Ih     to  e  -,  pi  •'-       I  In-      \\  hole     e  \  t  I'll  !    of    f  lit'     lllll'l 

Of    r^rut  1.      Then-  a  re  Mill  to  !»•  seen  -e\  m  we!!-  o(  ancient 
nry.  from  Ihe  to  I  \\ehe  ;m<l  a  half  teet  iii  dian. 
lj   two  of  tlirin  now  contain  water. 


c'hu  Sprint;*,  a  po<t-villniro  of  (Jrundy  .-.,., 
Trim.,  on  ihr  summit  "I    :i  t:pnr  of  Cumberland   M..M 
12   MI  i  Irs  N.  K.  of  .M''Minn\  ille.  has  \iiluaM"   tonic.  -aline, 
itti'l  ehah  beate  mineral   u  a  h  i  -.  and  VCL  Y  beaut  itnl  M-i-nrry. 
This  is  a  ia-liiona!ile  watering-place  lor  the  people  of  the 

Booth-weft, 

Hres'wax    fl.at.  r*'r<t],  a  substance  manufactured  nr 

secreted  l-y  tlir  honey  bee.  is  ilic  material  of  which   b 
mid  '"••  •cil.  ami  is  mi    important  article  of 

commerce.      In  order  to  separate  the   wux  CPHII  tin-  honev, 
tin-  honeycomb  is  subjected  f  pn  -sure.  v,  hieh     • 
nenrly  nil  the  hom  y  ;    tin-   re-idnal  comb    is  ihen    heuted  in 
\\a'er  and   stirred    till    the   wax;    melt-.  wli-M    l'ie    \.:i 
1  thronirh  h;iir  ha<_:s.    Th>-  wa  \  i  -  r*MiT6d  in  a 
lit'  cold  water,  win-re   it    is  moled   i>nd    solidifies  an  a  thick 
cake  nn  tin-  surface  of  tie*  water.    The  natural  yellow  color 
is   sometimes  changed    to   white   by   c\posiip-   to   tin-  joint 
act  inn  <,j    tin-  sun,  tin-  o/onr  of  the  a  i  r.  Mini  m  >i   tin  r.    Puri- 
lird  heeM\a\   i-  tasteless.  odorlc--,,  aud  colorless.     Its  upe- 

•  a  '.  il\    is  annul   .'.Hill.        It    fuses  at   1-lii0  F.,  \S   insolu- 
l>lc  in  water,  and  partly  soluMr   in    l>nilin£  alruhol.      Bees- 
w:i\  is  ('strn-i\rlv  n-.-d  in  tin-  man,  ritndlca  aud 
taprrs,  mid   for  other   |iui'[iox  s.     The  eainllrs   which    aro 
t'urnril  in  lloniah    Catholic  churches  are  always  made  of 
w  a  \,  u  hi  rh  i-  a  l-o  an  in^n-dient  in  the  ee  rales  of  pharmacy. 

-   of  —  (I)  inyricin,  wliieh   is   in^luMr   in 
ig  ulc.thol,  and  is  ehiell.  nivrieic  juilniitate.  <  'w|  Ifil.(')(, 
ll:ii"-.':   f-'i  eerotie  m-id.  *  'j7lf.vi<  '2,  which  dissolves  in  hoil- 
ini;  ali-oln.l.  Init    i  onl    on   eoolimr:   (3)  ceroloin, 

\\lii,  h   remains  di~-ohnl  in  the,  cold  alcohol,  probably  a 
mixture  of  m^eral  snl  I'tanccs. 

Bert  [Cer.  /!«f'  •).  i  H.'tn),  a  pcnns  of  plants  of  the  or- 
der ChenopodiMMB,  exteniivelj  oolti  rated  im-  their  eaon- 

Icnt  roots,  v,  liieh  are  larire  and  sneeulent.  The  species  of 
ll'f'i,  tthieh  are  not  numerous,  ure  mostly  hicnnnil,  with 
smooth,  ovate,  and  petinlah-  radi.-al  I.  -aw.-.  They  ftro 
IKithes  of  the  temperate  j.arts  ol  th.-  liastern  In  inispliere. 
T!ie  common  l>eet  (  /!<  t>i  ntfifii-ix)  is  indi^eiioit^  on  the  Chores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  iiml  is  extetiMvely  eultivated  in  gar- 
den^ and  fields.  The  boiled  roots  area  common  uriiiie 
of  food  in  most  civilized  countries  of  Europe  and  North 
Oa.  Lari:''  i|tiantities  of  Mti:nr  are  extracted  from  the 
nx.t-  of  the  I  e«  i  in  I  ratier  mid  (jJormany.  The  beet-sugar, 
when  reiined.  is  iili  niieal  witli  that  of  the  BUgar-cane.  Tho 
liert  prefers  a  rieh,  li^ht  foil.  Tho  variety  chiefly  cul- 
thated  in  gardens  is  the  red  beet,  so  called  from  the  color 
of  the  root,  uhirh  i*  s<>metimc8  conical.  A  coarser  variety 
of  lu-.-t,  railed  mangold  -  wurzel,  is  a  valuable  food  for  cat- 

tle.     I  Sec  Si  • 

Hrc'lhovrn,  van  (  I.i  mvi<;).  a  famous  musical  com- 
nn  Hee.  17,  17711.     He  was  the  Meood  of 

four  children,  of  vhnin  the  lirst  died  an  infant.  His  liilh«T, 
Jo!  nn  \an  Hcethoven,  tenor  singer  in  the  chapel  of  the 
.  1'cin^  pour,  mainly  in  consequence  of  bad  habits. 
discerned  the  remarkable  musical  talents  of  his  son,  and 
prepared  early  to  piv-s  them  into  sen  ice  l»y  toaohiDffJlilB 
to  pliiy  tin-  harpMcliurd  before  he  was  five  years  old.  II  a  \  - 
in^  oniiTi  "«  ii  lii>  fatlier's  instruction,  the  lad  was  put  un- 
der (lie  tuition  <if  IM'eitTer,  oboist  in  the  chapel,  and  then 
under  tha!  of  Van  der  Kdcr,  reputed  the  brst  organist  in 
I*  ."in.  At  the  ai;e  of  eleven  he  was  trajMerred  from  Van 
der  Kd*-r  I"  Ins  Mi.'cessor  in  the  chapel,  \ecfe.  uho 
w  irmly  of  the  l>o\  's  proficiency  and  innstery  of  the  music 
a  lapleil  to  the  harpsichord.  Tho  niiister  himself  si-em-  to 
have  ^iven  him  spc  ial  in-tnietioti  in  the  BOieDOC 
(ion.  and  e\  i  n  had  puhli-ln-d  some-  of  his  eoni|>osit  !«.ns.  At 
this  period  the  lad  dedicated  to  the  elector  three  pianoforte 
siinaias,  which  also  were  printed.  From  this  time  his  repu- 
tation increased,  and  his  prosperity,  under  flic  an<pici'>  nf 
eminent  patrons,  ori^htetied.  When  but  fourteen  ho  was 
mail'-  •  '  .  :nid  thr  •  •  r  was 

at    the   elector's    expense,    to    pursue   his 

-  under  the    din-etiini  of   Mo/art,  then    at    the    height 
of  his  fame.      In  Vienna  he  finally  made  hi-  home,  afrcr  an 

ntal    rc-iJen   c  of  several    years    in    U.-mc.  u  here   hi* 

required  to  support  his  two   yom.irer  hmtlicrs. 

retiun  to  Vienna  he  studied   hard  with    Il.iydn    ami 

Alltr'-clitsltcrir'1!-.  th-'  celelt  rated  c,  mt  ra  j.nn'  i-t  .  making  him- 

se't'    ]>e'-|ei-t   ma-lrr  of    tile    fcieilce   of    inil>ic;(l    Com  po  -  i  t  iiii  i  . 

11  '-  fa  ninent  at  this  time  %\  a-*  the  piiinoforte,  «\\ 

which  ho  soon  rivalled  the  U--t  performers.      His*  technical 


education  being  complete. I,  hi-  pou 
formed,  work,-  .Mill!.-  from  hi-  I, ami  with  a-toiii-hm>:  i 
in.     There  i,-  diihciilty  iii  ii.Mii)- the  date*  of  his  con  > 
lions,  lint  before  he  wan  thirty  years  old  he  hn<l  |iulili-ln  •! 
M  many  us  twenty  sonata-  I.M  tin-  pbuoforU, Bio* fbr ptua 
an<l    in-trmn.  nts,   tM'i  .   1,1:11,.,  ,11,, |  ..,,.. 

•Illarlcll-.   i|ilinl,tts.   (..-plctls.  n    bullet,  ••  'i 
I'roineth,  M-."    and    In, i    orchestral  At    this 

I    1,1-    moled    ill    th*  I  I    by  persons 

k.  an. I  rceiignucd  l.y  nil  a-  »  genius  ,,|  il, 
were  hi-    liapp;  ,  hopeful    .In-.  >,i,l  ||,,  t    ,|,,|  „,,!    la.t 
they  were  .-.-on  el.'lhlr.l  l.i  ill 

tii-  life — n  misfortune  that  to  a  nniMri.u,  .  most 

'  ni.     Already  iii  l>nO  he  speaks  cadly  of 

»  defect  ii)  hi-  hearing  which  occasioned  serious  inoonve- 

nien'-e.       It    increased    so    rapid!.!    thill     before    |,.|,)!.  in    the 

course  ..I  t»ii  ,,r  thn  e  \.ai-.  .luring  which  he  I, 

became  totally  deaf.     This  nfllietinn  ,-' l,>.| 

hi-  inni-r  lite,  made  him  distrustful.  r>  • 
melancholy,  an. I  tin-'-eial.  From  this  time  hooks,  n 
tion,  and  nolitary  walks  in  the  country  were  hit  sole  recre- 
ation. His  sneiely  was  limited  to  a  few  select  In.  n, N,  with 
whom  ho  couhl  forget  himself.  lie  liveil  in  his  work,  mnl 
his  work  went  on  increasing  in  volume.  gaining  in  j.owcr 
nnd  deepening  in  inlensil;  Iroui  year  to  year.  The  aehieve- 
inents  of  his  ^,>niu8  cannot  bo  deecrihe.l  in  few  wordi*.  In 
le-s  than  live  years  wvjraprodlMttd  tin-  "  Jl,  r-.i,-  S\  ni],hony/' 
••  Fidrlio."  S\  niplionirs  Fourth.  Filth,  nn. I  Sivtli.  willi  the 
gnuiil  mass  in  i  .  In  l>  I:;  , mn.  n 

l.itiT  the  Kiirhtli.  in  1NJI  the  Ninth  Ot  "  Ch'o- 
rnl  "  Symphony,  l,y  ninny  thounht  Ihe  in.,-1  Hnuderfiil  of 
all — hy  licetlioven  him  il  us  the  inont  signiti- 

cant ;  and  in  the  intervals  between  these  ^iruntir  <T»  iitionn 
was  produced  some  of  his  most  pcrfeet  rnn-i'1.  To  give 
hero  any  aeconnt  of  these  works  is  impoK«il,h  :  t 

..•h  an  be  named,  for  tiny  e.ner  nearly  fiery  r\ 
of  composition,  and  aro  eo  remarkahle  that   n,a,l;.  . 
one  merits  gpeeial  notiee.     'I'liry  are  as  extraordinary  for 
their  wealth  of  thought  and  feeling  as  for  their  maptery  of 
the  IHWH  of  composition.     They  ennstituie  11  niusieal  lihra- 
ry  by  themselves.     The  iiiin*   -ymjihonies  and  the  grand 
sonatas  for  the  pianoforte  are  monuments  of  genius  which 
alone  would  jrive  immortality  to  their  creator. 

I)  .iii. A. n  died  Mar.  2<~>.  1S27,  of  dropsy,  following  a 
violent  inflammation  of  the  lung*.  Hi-  constitution,  nitt- 
uriilly  strong,  had  been  trie.l  l,y  severe  shocks  of  illness. 
His  life  was  solitary;  ho  was  never  married.  His  strongest 
natural  attachment  was  for  a  nephew  who  proved  nn  worthy 
of  his  uncle's  devotion.  Though  his  deafness  made  him  • 
recluse,  ho  was  not  selfish,  sordid,  or  narrow-soaled.  On 

the  i trary,  hi-   human   feeling  was  of  the  deepest,  and, 

though  he  couhl  never  have  lieen  rich,  he  shownl  I,: 
capable  of  p •m-ro •  ity.  An  enthusiastic  republican  in  bis 
l<elief,  nnd  nn  ardent  sympathizer  with  his  countrymen  in 
their  struggles  for  political  liberty.  Beethoven  suflered 
bitterly  for  the  woes  of  his  Fatherland,  and  poured  out 
through  hi.«  music  the  passion  of  his  proud,  agonized  heart. 
There  are  worlds  of  sorrow  in  his  compositions.  They  are, 
in  every  sense  of  the  words,  modern  and  living.  Though 
so  thoroughly  accomplish,  il  in  musical  science.  Heel* 
was  never  scholastic ;  though  so  deeply  charged  with  emo- 
tion, ho  was  never  .-,  ntimcntal.  His  works  convey  the 
profounil.  \  nriou-.  compn  In  nsivc  feeling  which  was  natural 
to  a  sensitive  spirit,  keenly  responsive  to  all  the  joy  and 
sorrow  of  the  new  age.  To  this  is  due  their  extraordinary 
hold  on  people  who  are  quite  unable  to  appreciate  their 
technical  excellence. 

That  Beethoven  was  a  man  of  vast  intellect  his  compo- 
sitions tcstih  .  Hut  he  was  something  besides  a  miuician. 
Ih-  read  much  nnd  thought  much:  he  was  by  no  menus  un- 
familiar with  the  literature  of  Germany .  nnd  even  with 
Italian  letters.  When  interested,  his  conversation  was  ani- 
mated, brilliant,  and  instructive. 

In  person  lieethoven  is  said  to  have  been  of  middle  site, 

'itly  strong.     Hi-  -  por- 

re|ircs.'iit  him  with  a  ma--iie   head,  broad  brow,  k 

dignified,  sombre  expression  of  countenance,  mid  features 

of  harsh  but  heroic  cast.    The  hronie  statue  erected  in  the 

re  of  his   natii  e  city  in    I  sir,   i«  ,,f   m;i 
aspect.      His  latest  and  m»-t   .-irttiil  l'inirnt|'h<T,  howci-T. 
Mr.    \.  W.  Thaycr,  an  American,  describes  him  as  looking 
much  lihc  a  mulatto,  short   an.l  sallow,  with  wide  nostrils 
and  ]  i  rh,  heavy  lips,  and  hit;h  check  boms.     A 

irrcaf  ilral  ha-  I.e.  n  ivriiteii  iil.out  him.    t'ntil  th, 
i.f  Mr.  Thnvcr  the  authorities  were  his  rontcmjtornri , 
i-hclc-    lulu,-,    \i..rk   has  brcii  r.'f  ml.l  i -itc.l  ii,  tli>-    ••..iintryj, 
an.l  ~rliin.ller.  0.  B.  FlinrillNollAH. 

Bee'tlc.  a   common  name  given  to  several   species  of 

i.  r  Coleoptcni.      Most  writers  on  natural 

>,  .  M.Mi'l  lh  the  term,  iiii.l  apply  it  to  all 

coleopterous  insects,  the  -pc.-ics  of  which  are  very  numer- 
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ous.  They  may  be  dUtinguivhed  and  recognized  by  the 
two  hard  sheaths  or  elytra  which  cover  the  pair  of  true 
membranous  wings  and  organs  of  flight.  Many  beetles  are 
remnrkaMe  for  their  singular  forms  and  the  brilliant  colors 
and  ornamental  markings  of  their  elytra.  K;u-h  beetle  has 
two  antennas,  two  mandibles  of  a  horny  consistence,  two 
compound  eyes,  and  six  legs.  (Sec  OOLEOFTEHA  aiid  SCA- 

RAIl.KCS.) 

Bee'tle  Stones,  a  name  given  by  the  lapidaries  of 

Edinburgh  to  hard  nodules  of  clay  iron-stone  found  abun- 
dantly at  Xcwhavcn,  a  suburb  of  that  city.  They  take  a 
fine  polish,  and  are  used  to  make  ornamental  articles.  The 
name  is  derived  from  a  fossil  which  often  occurs  as  a  nucleus 
of  the  nodule,  and  was  erroneously  supposed  to  be  a  fossil 
beetle,  hut  is  really  a  eoprulite. 

Bee'town,  a  post-township  of  Grant  co.,  Wis.  P.  1624. 

Beet-root  Sugar,  a  kind  of  sugar  made  in  France 
and  Germany.  The  beet  root  contains  about  10  per  cent. 
of  saccharine  matter.  The  Prussian  chemist  Achard  was 
the  first  who  succeeded  in  extracting  sugar  from  beets. 
(Sec  SUGAR.) 

Bee'ville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Bee  co.,  Tex.,  127 
miles  S.  of  Austin  City. 

Be'gas  (KARL),  a  German  painter,  born  at  Heinsburg 
Sept.  :10,  1704.  He  became  about  1818  a  resident  of  Berlin 
and  court-painter  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  He  painted 
"The  Finding  of  Moses"  and  many  other  scriptural  sub- 
jects; also  excellent  portraits  of  eminent  authors  and  ar- 
tists, including  Humboldt  and  Schelling.  Died  Nov.  24, 1854, 

Bcg'gar,  a  person  who  solicits  charitable  aid  from  the 
public  at  large.  In  all  ages  and  countries  persons  have 
practised  various  arts  in  order  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
the  benevolent.  Severe  enactments  have  from  time  to  time 
been  made  against  them.  By  a  law  of  Richard  II.  (1388) 
able-bodied  beggars  were  punished  and  compelled  to  labor, 
and  provision  was  made  for  the  helpless.  By  an  act  of 
Henry  VIII.  (1530)  licenses  were  given  to  impotent  per- 
sons to  beg  within  fixed  limits,  but  unlicensed  beggars 
were  whipped,  and  all  persons  giving  alms  to  such  forfeited 
ten  times  the  amount  given.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
beggars  above  the  age  of  fourteen  were  grievously  whipped, 
burned  through  the  ear  with  a  hot  iron,  and  for  the  third 
offence  were  put  to  death.  This  regulation  was  repealed 
in  1593. 

Begging  Friars.     Sec  MENDICANT  ORDERS. 

Beg'hards  [Lat.  Jitghardi,  Jtegchardi,  and  sometimes 
Beguini],  a  name  of  uncertain  derivation  (for  which  see 
BKGUINKS,  below),  applied  to  semi-monastic  societies  of 
men,  originating  in  the  Netherlands,  and  dating  from  the 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  or  not  very  long  after 
similar  societies  of  women  had  been  formed.  At  first  the 
Beghards  were  distinguished  for  piety  and  works  of  benef- 
icence. Some  connected  themselves  with  the  Tertiarics  of 
the  monastic  orders;  some  became  wildly  fanatical;  and 
gome  fell  off  into  heresies.  They  were  severely  handled  by 
the  Inquisition,  but  spread  into  Germany,  France,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  and  even  Sicily,  and  continued  down  to  the 
Reformation.  (See  MOSHEIM,  "  De  Beghardis  et  Beguina- 
bus  Commentarius"  1790;  and  HALLMANN,  "  Geschiehte 
d.  Ursprungs  d.  belgischen  Beghiuen,"  1843.) 

Beghar'mi,  or  Bagir'mi,  a  country  of  Central  Af- 
rica, is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lake  Tchad,  on  the  E.  by  the 
kingdom  of  Wada'i,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  river  Shari, 
which  separates  it  from  Bornu.  Area,  56,600  square  miles. 
The  greatest  length  is  about  250  miles.  Capital,  Mascna. 
The  surface  is  for  the  most  part  nearly  level ;  the  soil  is  the 
most  fertile  and  the  best  watered  of  the  Soodan.  It  was 
founded  by  a  heathen  chief  about  300  years  ago,  but  Mo- 
hammedanism soon  became  the  ruling  religion.  It  is  trib- 
utary to  both  Bornu  and  Wada'i.  The  natives  are  physi- 
cally well-formed  and  warlike.  Begharmi  was  visited  by 
Dr.  Barth  in  1852.  Pop.  about  1,500,000.  (See  BARTH, 
"Travels  in  Central  Africa.") 

Bego'nia,  a  genus  of  tropical  plants,  the  type  of  the 
natural  order  BegoniaceiO.  Some  of  them  are  cultivated 
in  hot-houses  for  the  sake  of  the  flowers.  The  leaves,  which 
are  oblique  at  the  base,  have  a  reddish  tinge.  The  suc- 
culent stems  and  leaves  of  Begonia  titbcrostt  and  other  spe- 
cies arc  used  as  potherbs  and  oaten  in  the  form  of  tarts. 
The  name  /{i^mna  was  given  in  honor  of  Michel  Be"gon, 
a  patron  of  science. 

Begonia'ceae  (so  named  from  Itego'nia,  one  of  the 
genera),  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  mostly  her- 
baceous, have  alternate  leaves,  oblique  at  the  base,  and 
cymes  of  unisexual  pink  flowers,  with  a  colored  perianth 
and  numerous  stamens.  There  are  also  white  and  deep 
scarlet  varieties.  They  are  nearly  all  tropical  plants,  but 
ono  species  of  Begonia  grows  on  the  Himalayas  11,500  feet 


above  the  sea.  The  order  comprises  about  160  species. 
Some  of  the  Mexican  species  are  used  as  drastic  purgatives. 

Begllines,  ba-gccn'  [Lat.  Jlegtti'ita;  Retjutse,  some  say 
from  the  old  Saxon  beygen,  "  to  beg  "  or  "  to  pray ;"  others 
from  the  supposed  founder,  Lambert  le  Begue  or  Beghe], 
the  name  given  to  semi-monastic  societies  of  women,  orig- 
inating in  Belgium,  perhaps  at  Liege,  about  1180  A.  D. 
These  societies  grew  in  part  out  of  the  numerical  inequal- 
ity between  the  sexes  caused  by  the  Crusades.  The  wmnen, 
without  assuming  monastic  vows,  lived  in  houses  by  them- 
selves, labored  for  their  own  support,  and  took  care  of  the 
sick,  A  few  of  these  establishments  are  still  found  in 
Belgium.  (For  the  literature,  see  BEGIIAHHS.) 

Be'gum  [ba'giim,  the  feminine  form  of  the  Tartar  beg 
or  /<•//,  a  "lord"  or  "prince  "],  a  title  of  honor  given  in 
the  East  Indies  to  princesses  and  the  sultanas  of  seraglios. 
Among  the  charges  against  Warren  Hastings  was  his  cruelty 
to  two  rich  begums  of  Oudc,  the  mother  and  the  wife  of 
Sujah  Dowlah.  In  order  to  extort  money  from  them,  Hast- 
ings or  his  agents  invaded  the  privacy  of  their  zenanas,  and 
reduced  them  to  the  alternative  of  delivering  their  trea^u  refl 
or  exposing  their  faces  to  the  view  of  strange  men.  They 
preferred  the  former  of  these  two  evils. 

Be'haim,  or  Be'hem  (MARTIN),  an  eminent  cosmog- 
rapherand  navigator,  born  at  Nuremberg  about  I  159.  He 
became  a  merchant,  and  visited  foreign  countries  in  that 
capacity.  In  1484  and  1485  he  accompanied  the  navigator 
Diogo  Cam  in  a  voyage  of  exploration  along  the  W.  e<i;i-t 
of  Africa.  He  gained  distinction  as  a  maker  of  maps  and 
globes.  A  large  globe  which  he  made  in  1492  is  still  pre- 
served by  his  descendants  in  Nuremberg,  and  is  prized  as  a 
monument  and  record  of  the  progress  of  geography.  lMe-1 
July  29,  1506.  (See  GHILLANV,  "  (Jesehiehte  d'es  Seefahrers 
Ritter  Martin  Behaim,'1  is."),'!;  ('.  (J.  VON  Mrim.  "  Diplo- 
mat ische  Geschichte  des  Hitters  M.  Behaim. "  1778.) 

Be'ham  (BARTHOLOMEW),  a  German  portrait-painter 
and  engraver,  born  in  1496,  was  a  scholar  of  Diirer.  Died 
in  1540. — His  nephew,  HANS  SKBAU>  BKHAM,  born  in  l.'iin, 
one  of  the  best  of  the  Nuremberg  engravers,  chose  gro- 
tesque, sometimes  coarse  subjects. 

Beheading.     Sec  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

Be'hcmoth,  a  huge  animal  described  in  the  book  of 
Job  (xl.  15-24).  Some  critics  consider  the  Hebrew  term  a 
plural  noun  for  cattle  in  general.  Others  think  some  ex- 
tinct species  of  animal  is  referred  to.  Others  think  the 
elephant  is  meant.  But  most  writers  say  the  hippopotamus. 

Behes'tian,  a  township  of  Ouachita  co.,  Ark.   P.  396. 

Behistlin'    [Lat.    Bagfgta'nttt;    Pers,   Jlagltistan',   i.   e. 

"place  of  gardens"],  an  ancient  and  ruined  town  of  Persia, 
in  Irak-Ajeini,  21  miles  E.  of  Kermanshah.  Here  is  a  re- 
markable limestone  mountain  (the  ancient  Mon*  Bagistftnu*, 
on  the  confines  of  Media),  which  rises  to-  the  height  of  1 700 
feet,  and  is  almost  perpendicular  on  one  side.  According 
to  Diodorus,  the  famous  Seininimis,  on  her  march  from 
Babylon  to  Ecbatana,  encamped  here  and  prepared  a  n->i- 
dence,  and  having  cut  away  the  lower  part  of  the  rock- of 
Bagistanus,  caused  her  portrait  to  be  carved  or  sculptured 
there.  The  geography  of  this  locality  has  been  carefully 
investigated  by  Rawlinson  and  Masson.  A  peculiar  inter- 
est attaches  to  the  rock  of  Behistun  on  account  of  its  cunei- 
form inscriptions,  which  were  made  by  order  of  Darius  I., 
king  of  Persia,  about  515  B.  C.,  and  have  been  deciphered 
by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson.  Close  to  these  inscriptions  arc  thir- 
teen human  figures,  one  of  which  represents  Darius.  "  The 
labor,"  says  Rawlinson,  "  bestowed  on  the  whole  work  must 
have  been  enormous.  .  .  .  But  the  real  wonder  of  the  work 
consists  in  the  inscriptions.  For  extent,  for  beauty  of  exe- 
cution, for  uniformity  and  correctness,  they  are  perhaps 
unequalled  in  the  world.  It  is  evident  that  after  the  en- 
graving of  the  rock  had  been  accomplished,  a  coating  of 
silicious  varnish  had  been  laid  on  to  give  a  clearness  of 
outline  to  each  individual  letter,  and  to  protect  the  surface 
against  the  action  of  the  elements.  This  varnish  i?  of  in- 
finitely greater  hardness  than  the  limestone  rock  beneath  it. 
It  has  been  washed  down  in  several  places  by  the  trickling 
of  water  for  three-and-twenty  centuries,  and  it  lies  in  flakes 
upon  the  foot-ledge  like  thin  layers  of  lava."  (Journal  ><f 
the  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  x.)  The  Persian  inscriptions  \\hteh 
Rawlinson  deciphered  are  contained  in  five  columns,  one 
of  which  has  ninety-six  lines,  and  the  others  each  nearly 
as  many.  There  are  on  the  same  rock  inscriptions  in  the 
Median  and  Babylonian  languages.  (See  RAWLINSON 'a 
"  Herodotus,"  vols.  i.  and  ii.) 

Behn  (APHRA),  a  female  writer  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  born  in  1640.  She  wrote  seventeen  plays,  besides 
novels  and  poems  which  were  witty,  but  licentious.  She 
was  employed  as  a  spy  at  Antwerp.  Died  in  1089. 

Behring,  or  Beering  (Virus),  a  Danish  navigator, 
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.n  Jutland  iii  K.Mi.      II. •  entered  HIP  Russian  navy  at 
.  and  fought  with  .list  in.  'linn  ;i  _•:.!!.  -I  UuSwcdM. 

Iii    I  ippoinled    (In inlander   •  •• 

'ill    In    exploit-  tin-  Sea   of    Kiimti  li.ill. ii.        I  luring  this 

i-,  which  oeeiijiii  d  »-\'-i-iil  years  IM-  di-ro\cred  liehr 
in^  Sti  :iil  :  I  7-s  '.  MCI  I  that  Asia  was  m.l  joim-d 

to  America.      In   :i   Mili'fijiii'iit  \oy:i^e   In1  was  wrecked  on 

Belirill^'-    l-l:ind.    where   lie   died    lice.    S,    171!. 

Behring  Soa,  or  Sen  <>('  Kuin(<  hatka.  the  mott 

north.-iu  part  ol    llio   1'iii-itii-  <>i-eiin,  extendine;  between  Ihi' 

&-liillsillas  of  Alaska  mid    K  mill. -lull  ka.       It   is  connected  by 
•  -In-ill;^  Strait   uith  tlir  An-ti<-  <lr.-;ni. 
Itrluiuu  Strait,  :i  channel  »hi.-li  nnob  the  Pacific 

willlthc    \n-tii-    I  Id-all,  [in. I  -111    America. 

Il    \\:is  disi-o\  ,-rr.l   by    Vitll-     l!t  tiring  ill    172H.       Its   width   is 

about  -I !)  miles  at  tin;  narrowest   purl,  between    K:i-t  Cape 

(A-inl  iinil  Cape    I'ri t'  Wales  i  \m<-i  -icn  j.     The  depth 

of  this  ,-t rn it  lie-in  tin-  middle  i«  about  30  fathoms. 

llciliin.  n  t.iHii  iin.l  p.'i-s  of  NiirthiTii   Syria,  on  the  K. 
ride  of  I  In-  i  i  nil1  of  l-kiindcroon,  one  of  only  two  passi 
tueen  I'ilii-ia    anil   Syria.      It  is  thought    by  some  lo  In-  tin- 
same    a-   llu-    anrirnt    .1  unnt'nn    ti'irin.       The  town  of    Bcilan 

mini  on  a  rtvsi  I.jiio  f.-i-t   nbuve  the  sea.     Pop.  about 
jiMHi.      It  hns  numerous  aqueducts. 

Beira,or  Bcyra.hii'ra,  u province  of  Portugal,  bounded 
on  tin1  N.  by  Knf  re- Ibmro  e-Minho  and  Tras-os-Montes, 
on  the  1'!.  by  Spain,  on  tin-  S.  by  Kslremadura and  Alemtejo, 
niiil  on  thf  W.  by  the  Atlantic-.  Ari-a.  H244  square  miles. 
Bc-idcs  the  Iiouro,  which  flows  along  its  N.  boundary,  and 
tin-  Tamils,  which  touches  it  in  the  S.  K.  corner,  Bcira  is 
•Iraiiu'il  by  the  .Mon. I. L'OS.  The  surface  is  mountain- 
ous :  tin- soil  is  generally  poor.  Among  the  staple  pro. luc- 
tions  an-  wine,  grain,  and  olives.  Marble,  iron,  and  coal 
are  found  her.-.  I  'apitul,  Coimbra.  Pop.  in  1SK8, 1,288,894. 

Hi-i  rout ,  or  Kaii ut.     Sec  BKYROOT. 

Beis'scl  I.IIIIIANN  CONII.UI),  born  at  Kberbach,  in  Ger- 
many, in  Kl'.in,  removed  in  1720  to  Pennsylvania,  and  be- 
c-i:iii-  tin-  founder  of  the  religious  community  at  Ephratab, 
in  Lam-aster  i-ouuty.  He  died  in  1788,  leaving  several 
theological  works. 

Hcit-i'l-Pa'kih  ("house  of  a  saint"),  a  town  of 
Arabia,  in  Yemen,  on  the  Ked  Sea,  90  miles  X.  of  Mocha. 
I'lu-  heat  hc-ri-  is  very  great,  the  thermometer  rising  to  104° 
I  .  in  tin-  -li.-i.le.  ami  I  I..  '  in  the  sun.  It  has  a  citadel  and 
n  tnosi|nr.  l'-'|'.  ahont  SHOO.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  marts 
for  eotlVe  in  Arabia, 

Be'ja  (ane.  fajr  Ja'lin).  a  fortified  town  of  Portugal,  in 
Aleintcjo,  ,'i7  miles  by  rail  S.  of  Evora.  It  has  a  castle,  a 
cii'liedral,  anil  inannt'ai-lures  of  earthenware  and  leather. 
It  is  the  sent  of  ii  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  Two  annual 
fairs  arc  held  here  in  the  full.  Pop.  7060. 

Bpjar',  a  fortiiicil  Spanish  town  romantically  situated 
on  the  Cin-rpii  ile  lloinbrc.  IS  miles  S.  of  Salamanca.  It 
has  manufacture.*  of  wool,  and  is  noted  for  hams.  Pop. 

Bejapoor'  (i.  <• . "  the  victorious  or  unconquerable  city  " ), 
a  city  ol  India,  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  140  mile- 
of  Humility.      It  \vas  formerly  the  populous  capital  of  the 

|MnM-rlul  Hindoo  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  which  was 
founded  liy  Tnsm-f  (died  1510), was  conquered  by  Aurung- 
7ch  in  M»sr»,  iind  was  afterwards  a  part  of  the  empire  of  the 
flnnid  Mo^ul.  According  to  tradition,  it  contained  100,000 
IIMI-.S,  but  is  at  jire^ent  in  ruins.  It  presents  a  mag- 
niticeiit  external  show  of  domes  and  minarets,  temples  and 
mausoleums,  some  of  which  display  exipiisite  workman- 
ship: and  lofty  walls  of  hewn  stom-  enclose  this  scene  of 
splendid  di --ohition.  Amonj;  the  ruins,  which  are  of  great 
•  \ti  ni.  is  a  mau-olriim  of  Mahmood  Shah,  the  dome  of 
uliirli  i-  \i-ii.li  lit  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles.  Here  are 
several  Inas^  cannon  of  enormous  size. 

Bekc  (('IIAHI.I  s  IIISIOM  ,  I'M.  D.,  an  English  travel- 
ler, born  in  London  i  i,-t.  In.  |  MID.  ||,-  explored  Abyssinia 
(ISII-II),  ami  after  his  return  published,  besides  other 
works,  an  '•  Mssay  on  the  Nile  anil  its  Tributaries  "  i  1  s  17  i. 
ami  "<ln  the  Sources  of  the  Nile  in  the  Mountain?  of  the 
.Moon"  i  IMSI.  He  bus  since  maile  oilier  visits  to  Afiiea. 
l>ied  July  30,  1S7I. 

Hr'kos,  a  county  of  Central  Hungnry,  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  county  of  S/al.olcs.  on  the  K.  by  liilnir.  on  the  S. 
1,\  I  -iinad.  and  on  the  W.  by  Csonjrrad.  Area.  1  :;j  1  iquan 
miles.  The  counlry  consists  of  n  plain,  ami  is  watered  by 
the  Black,  White,  and  Rapid  Kiiriis.  The  climate  is  un- 
hcilllliy.  but  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  yieldiiis;  lar^'c 
i|n:iiiiilics  of  wheat  of  the  first  quality.  Pop.  in  IM'.'.I 
I.  Chief  town.  liekes. 

llckrs,  or  Bekosviir,  bi'kesh-var,  a  town  of  Hun- 
gary, capital  of  the  above  county,  is  at  the  conflut  i 


tin-  White  and   libick   l> 

Il   ha-  . -oil-id  Pop.  n,    || 

HrU'krrilvviM  M.I.  a  pl,ilol,,^i-t.  was  born  iii  Berlin 
in  I7".>.  »a-  a  pupil  ol  K.  A.  U.,11  iit  Mall.-.  II.  b. 

>r   ..I    pli  :  i  lin    in    I  -  |o.  mid    published 

••    \n.  .-.lot. i  lii.i  ,  -a"  i'.',  i..l-.,  I -I  I    L'l  I.       II.-  produced 
edilion-  of  n  .  amon^'  \vlii.-li  are  I'l.i' 

l~l  I  II),  "The   \  "  (7  i'd-..  I •>•_•:; i.  and 

totle  (7  \"l.-..  ls::i 

I!,  lin  a.  l!n  laja,  or  liii-la.  a  river  of  Kn-.m 
in  the  1'rnl  .Monnlmn-,  tb»ws  throii^b  llrenbur^,  ini-i.  after 
)  lortuoua  course  of  about  •-.  "  mil.--,  enters  the  n\.r 
Kama. 

Hi- 1   \ir,  a  post-village  and  county -town  of  Ilnrforo 
Mil..  '-'-!    mile-    .N.i.f  Hnllimore.  and   '.i   mill--  :, 
uood   Sl:ifion   on   the  I'hiladclphia  Wilmington    and    llalli 

ins  n  court-house,  jail,  academy,  .';  public 
school-.  I  ehun-li. -.  :;  hoi.  1-,  '1  wi-i  ml   1  large 

ciirriliKe  manufactory.  It  is  situated  in  a  line  agricultural 
section.  Pop.  .1 

A.  II.  Kl'TI.KIniK  .1    I  o..    I'l  i-s.  ••  II  MII  oni,  III  inn  n  IT." 
Bc'lia  Tscr'kof  (,'...  "While  Churches  "l.  a  town  of 
Russia,  in   Kiev,  on   the  river  Ross.     It  bat  considerable 

Pop.  about  8000. 

Ui-lrlii  i  n.  II.,  a  Baptist  divine,  born  in  Bir- 

mingham, England.  April  t,  1 7"  I.  .  ainc  to  America  in  IM  I. 
and  published  nearly  200  works,  among  which  arc  "The 
Baptist  Pulpit"  (18iO),  "Historv  of  Religious  Denomina- 
tions" (ISjj),  etc.  Died  at  Philadelphia  July  10,  1859. 

Bel  and  the  Dragon,  Hiatory  of,  an  apocryphal 
book  of  the  Bible,  regarded  as  a  fable  by  the  Jews,  by 
Saint  Jerome,  and  many  eminent  theologians.  It  is  ca- 
nonical in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  being  part  of  the 
fourteenth  chapter  of  Daniel  in  the  Vulgate.  By  the  An- 
glican Church  it  is  recommended  to  be  read  for  edification. 
Bel'cher  (Sir  EDWARII),  F.  R.  S.,  an  English  vice-ad- 
miral, born  in  1799.  As  commander  of  the  Sulphur  he 
sailed  on  a  voyage  around  the  world  in  isiiil.  and  explored 
the  western  coasts  of  America.  Unrin^  this  voyage  he 
••  ricd  in  the  naval  operations  against  the  Chinese  in  1841. 
He  became  a  post-captain  in  1843,  and  commanded  an  ex- 
pedition sent  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  in  1852.  Re- 
turning without  any  success,  and  having  lost  his  vessels, 
he  was  placed  before  a  court-martial,  hut  acquitted.  In 
I  si!  I  he  became  rear-admiral  of  the  red.  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  a  "Narrative  of  a  Voyage  round  the 
World  in  the  Sulphur." 

Belcher  (JONATHAN),  a  merchant,  born  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Jan.,  1681,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  lii'.i'.i.  He  was 
governor  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  from 
to  1711.  Having  been  removed  from  office,  he  went  to 
England  to  vindicate  himself,  and  wns  appointed  governor 
of  New  Jersey  in  1747.  Died  Aug.  11.  1757. 

Bel'chertown,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Hamp- 
shire eo.,  Mass.,  on  the  New  London  Northern  R.  R.,  10 
miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Palmer.  It  has  important  manufactures 
of  carriages,  etc.  Pop.  of  township,  l.'ll.''-. 

Bel'doc,  a  township  of  Barnwcll  CO.,  8.  C.    Pop.  1170. 
Bel'ed-el-Jerccd'  (t.  t.  "the  country  of  dates"),  an 
extensive  region  of  Northern  Africa,  bordering  on  the  Des- 
ert of  Sahara,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Algeria,  and  on  tin- 
W.  bv  Morocco.     The  soil  is  mostly  arid  and  sterile,  except 
some  oases,  which  produce  the  date-palm. 
Belem.     See  PAHA. 

Belem'nite  [Lai.  brkmnfla,  from  the  C,r.  p<A«(n-oi-,  a 
"dart"  or  "arrow"],  a  genus  of  fossil  Mollusca  of  the  order 
Cephalopoda,  is  the  type  of  the  family  Belcmnitidw.  The 
portion  of  the  animal  usually  preserved  is  a  cylindrical  or 
conical  mass  of  carbonate  of  lime,  from  two  inches  to  a 
foot  in  length,  one  extremity  generally  acute,  the  other 
excavated  to  form  a  conical  cavity.  This  organ  is  called 
tin  ,,in, \ -,l :  it  protruded  from  the  body  of  a  cuttle  ti-h.  and 
doubtless  served  as  a  means  of  defence.  The  guard  of  the 
belcmnitc  expanded  above  into  a  hollow,  chain)  •  n  d  cone, 
the  ••  phrasmacone:"  and  from  one  side  of  this  projected 
a  spatnlate  lamina  of  horny  or  shelly  material,  the  Imino- 
loirnc  of  tlie  ••  cuttle-bone"  of  Srpia  and  the  "pen"  of  io- 
I't'i'i.  In  a  few  instances  the  body  of  the  bclemnite  is  rep- 
resented in  the  T  -UK I  such  a  specimen  is  in  the 
cabinet  of  Columbia  College.  These  show  that  in  form  the 
b.i.innii.  i.  --iiMed  our  common  t.nli>fr> — that  it  had  an 
ink  I'nir.  and  cicht  iirms,  which  were  furnished  with  many 
sharp  hooks  like  the  living  (>nif/i,,i  uthii.  The  belem- 
nitcs  begin  in  the  St.  Cassian  beds,  as  the  top  of  the  trias, 
,-ry  numerous  in  the  Jurassic  strata,  but  are  not  found 
in  any  more  recent  depo-it-.  They  arc  represented  in  the 
I  chalk' by  /•'•  >•  i>iii':t'H»,  but  have  m,  HviiiL'  amil-- 

Bclrniniti'l'lo  [dimin.  of  Btltmnita],  the  name  given 
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to  the  guard  of  a  cuttle-fish  closely  allied  to  tl»>  heleimiite. 
but  distinguished  by  a  slit  which  cuts  the  side  of  the  phrag- 
macone.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  cretaceous  strata,  and 
one  species  (Jielfinuiiclla  mucronutn),  founcl  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  is  common  in  the  cretaceous  strata  of  New 
Jersey. 

Belemni'tidx,  a  family  of  extinct  cephalopoda,  of 
which  the  type  is  the  genus  lielemnitf*.  It  also  includes 
Jiipliotriitliit,  HeleiiiiiH/itcrii,  and  llcli-mimtcutlii*,  of  tho  Ja- 
rassic,  and  Jlelemnitcllu,  etc.,  of  the  cretaceous. 

Belfast',  an  important  city  and  seaport  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Antrim  and  province  of  Ulster,  is  situated  on 
Belfast  Lough  (an  arm  of  the  sea),  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Lagan,  101  miles  by  rail  N.  of  Dublin,  and  118  miles 
8.  W.  of  Glasgow;  lat.  54°  35'  N.,  Ion.  5°  57'  W.  The 
river  is  crossed  by  three  bridges,  the  finest  of  which  is  the 
Queen's  Bridge.  Railways  extend  from  this  point  to 
Dublin,  Armagh,  and  Londonderry.  The  site  of  the  city 
is  low  and  level,  but  is  partly  enclosed  by  tho  ridge  of 
Divis  and  Cave  Hill,  the  former  of  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  15f>7  feet.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  brick  and 
arc  well  built;  tho  streets  arc  regular,  spacious,  well- 
lighted,  and  macadamized.  BelfasUs  the  most  prosperous 
commercial  town  of  Ireland,  except  Dublin.  The  princi- 
pal public  ediliccs  arc  Queen's  College,  a  beautiful  struc- 
ture in  tho  Tudor  style  (opened  in  1849) ;  a  Presbyterian 
and  a  Methodist  college:  the  Royal  Academical  Institu- 
tion, affiliated  tn  the  London  University;  the  museum,  the 
theatre.  Linen  Hall,  the  Corn  Exchange,  etc.  In  1S72  it 
h.i«l  Ml  churches,  of  which  2S  were  Presbyterian.  Although 
the  seat  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor,  it  is  almost  entirely  Protestant,  having  only  five 
Catholic  churches.  Fourteen  newspapers  were  published 
here  in  1872.  The  botanic  garden  of  the  Natural  History 
Society  occupies  about  seventeen  acres.  Belfast  is  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Irish  manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton, 
and  is  the  great  depot  of  the  linen  trade.  The  linen  man- 
ufacture was  established  here  in  1637.  The  other  chief 
branches  of  industry  are  weaving  of  linen  and  cotton, 
bleaching,  dyeing,  calico-printing,  and  iron-founding.  Nu- 
merous steamers,  engaged  in  the  Channel  trade,  ply  regu- 
larly between  Belfast  and  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Dulilin, 
London,  etc.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  linens,  cot- 
ton goods,  grain,  flax,  cattle,  and  provisions.  This  city 
lias  also  a  large  foreign  trade.  The  adjacent  country  is 
extremely  beautiful.  Belfast  returns  two  members  to  Par- 
liament. It  first  became  an  important  place  about  101)4, 
and  was  chartered  in  1611.  Pop.  in  1871,  174,3111. 

Belfast,  a  seaport,  the  capital  of  Waldo  co.,  Me.,  is  on 
the  N.  W.  shore  of  Pcnobsaot  Bay  (sometimes  called  Bel- 
fast Bay),  30  miles  from  the  ocean  and  30  miles  S.  by  W. 
of  Bangor.  Belfast  Bay,  9  miles  wide,  separates  it  from 
Castino.  It  has  a  spacious  harbor,  which  is  safe  and  suffi- 
ciently deep  for  largo  ships.  Belfast  is  extensively  engaged 
in  trade,  manufactures  of  paper,  shoes,  and  iron,  the  fishe- 
ries, and  in  shipbuilding.  It  is  the  south-eastern  terminus 
of  tho  Maine  Central  R.  R.  (Belfast  division).  It  has  a 
national  and  savings  bank  and  three  weekly  newspapers. 
Pop.  5278. 

W.  II.  SIMPSON,  ED.  "REPUBLICAN  JOURNAL." 

Belfast,  a  post-township  of  Allegany  co.,  N.  Y.  It 
contains  a  seminary.  Pop.  1488. 

Belfast,  a  township  of  Fulton  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  856. 

Belfort,  an  important  fortified  town  of  France,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Vosges  and  on  the  river  Savoureusc,  00  miles 
by  rail  N.  E.  of  Besancon.  Pop.  in  1800,  8400.  It  has  a 
citadel  constructed  by  Vaubau,  a  fine  church,  and  a  public 
library  ;  also  manufactures  of  iron,  paper,  and  calico.  It 
was  ceded  to  France  by  Austria  in  111  IS.  In  the  winter  of 
1870-71  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Germans.  It 
was  the  only  town  of  Alsace  which  the  Germans  permitted 
the  French  to  retain  when  that  province  was  annexed  to 
Germany  in  1871. 

Bel'fort,  a  village  of  Croghan  township,  Lewis  co., 
N.  Y.,  has  an  extensive  tannery. 

Bel'fry,  or  Beffroi,  the  name  of  a  military  engine 
used  in  sieges  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  in  ancient  times. 
It  was  a  movable  tower  about  as  high  as  the  walls  of  the 
town  in  the  siege  of  which  it  was  employed.  It  was  con- 
structed of  wood,  with  four  or  more  stories  or  stages,  and 
was  moved  on  wheels.  The  lowest  story  was  sometimes 
armed  with  a  battering-ram,  and  the  other  stories  wore  oc- 
cupied with  archers,  slingcrs,  etc.  Near  the  top  of  the 
befl'roi  was  a  hinged  drawbridge,  which,  when  let  down  on 
the  parapet  of  the  wall,  sometimes  enabled  the  besiegers  to 
storm  the  town. 

Belfry  [Fr.  Ifffrai},  a  bell-tower  or  turret,  usually 
forming  part  of  a  church,  hut  sometimes  detached  from  it. 
Towers  'built  for  such  purposes  in  Italy  are  called  cam- 


paniles. On  the  continent  of  Europe  municipal  belfries 
often  occur  as  portions  of  the  town-house  (inaiaon  de  vitte), 

Bcl'gEC,  the  name  given  by  Caesar  to  tho  warlike  tribes 
which  in  ancient  times  occupied  one  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  Gaul  (fialliu).  Their  country,  which  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  ocean  and  on  tho  K.  by  the 
Rhine,  comprised  the  modern  Belgium,  part  of  Holland, 
and  the  N.  E.  part  of  France.  This  region  was  sometimes 
called  Jlrlyira  or  (Inlliti  ll<l'fn-tt.  It  was  separated  from 
the  territory  of  tho  Celtic  by  the  river  Scr/minn  (Seine)  and 
its  affluent  the  Matrona  (Marne).  Ceesar  represents  the 
Belgse  as  distinct  from  tho  Cclta>  proper  and  the  Aquitani 
in  language,  usages,  and  political  institutions.  A  part  of 
the  Belga1  were  probably  Germans  or  of  German  origin, 
and  a  part  are  believed  to  have  been  Cymric  Celts,  ,^-nnc 
of  the  Belgaj  had  crossed  the  Channel  ami  settled  in  tho 
southern  maritime  parts  of  Britain,  and  were  found  there 
by  Ciesar  when  he  invaded  the  island.  The  ]>clg;e  were  a 
brave,  warlike  people.  (See  C«SAB,  "  Commentaries  on 
the  (J.-illie  War;"  SMITH,  "Dictionary  of  Ancient  Geog- 
raphy."; 

Bel'gard,  written  also  Bjaligrod,  a  town  of  Prussia. 
in  the  province  of  Pomerania.  (JO  miles  by  rail  N.  E.  of 
Stettin,  has  a  castle,  several  churches,  and  manufactures 
of  tobacco  and  woollen  stuffs.  Pop.  in  1871,  6303. 

Belgaum',  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency 
of  Bombay,  105  miles  S.  W.  of  Bejapoor.  It  has  solid, 
hastioned  walls  and  ancient  ruins,  among  them  two  tem- 
ples. Pop.  about  8000. 

Bel'gium,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  situated  on  the  Her- 
man Sea  between  Holland,  Prussia,  and  France,  ha-  an 
area  of  11,373  square  miles,  and  (in  1S69)  a  population 
of  4,961.044  inhabitants.  It  is  the  most  densely  pen], led 
of  any  European  country,  having  430  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile.  The  soil  is  partly  fertile,  partly  (in  the 
E.)  sandy  and  marshy.  The  only  mountains  are  some 
offshoots  of  the  Ardennes  in  the  S.  The  coast  has  a 
length  of  40  miles,  and  is  of  a  uniform  character.  The 
country  is  well  watered  by  the  Meuse  and  the  Scheldt,  and 
their  affluents,  the  Sambre,  Ourthc,  Werze.  Lys.  Dender, 
and  Rupel.  There  arc  no  lakes  of  importance,  but  many 
canals.  The  climate  in  general  is  temperate.  Among  the 
chief  products  of  Belgium  belong  cattle,  fish,  corn,  fruit, 
wood  :  among  those  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  iron  and  coal. 
A  coal  region  covering  an  area  of  476  square  miles  tra- 
verses all  Belgium,  and  embraces  two  large  basins,  one  of 
which  extends  into  France  and  tho  other  into  Prussia. 
Celebrated  mineral  springs  are  found  at  Spaa.  The  people 
belong,  in  almost  equal  proportion,  to  two  different  nation- 
alities, the  Flemish  (German)  and  the  Walloon  (French). 
The  Flemish  language,  which  is  spoken  by  about  2,500,000, 
prevails  in  the  provinces  of  East  Flanders,  Antwerp,  Lim- 
Inirg.  West  Flanders,  and  Brabant,  while  the  Walloon  is 
the  predominant  language  in  the  provinces  of  Liege.  Hai- 
naut,  Namur,  and  Luxemburg,  and  is  spoken  by  a  popu- 
lation of  about  2,000,000.  The  French,  though  the  lan- 
guage of  the  minority,  has  since  1794  been  the  official 
language  of  the  state  authorities  and  the  court;  of  late, 
however,  the  Flemings  have  begun  an  active  agitation  for 
the  recovery  of  equal  rights  for  their  idiom.  The  number 
of  periodicals  published  in  the  Flemish  language  was.  in 
1871,  about  40.  With  the  exception  of  about  10,000  Prot- 
estants :\nd  2i'00  Jews,  the  entire  population  belongs  to 
the  Iioman  Catholic  Church,  which  has  in  Belgium  one 
aTchbishop  at  Malincs,  and  the  bishops  at  Namur,  Ghent, 
Bruges,  Tournay,  and  Liege. 

There  are  four  universities — at  Ghent,  Liege,  Lonvain, 
and  Brussels;  the  two  first  mimed  are  controlled  by  the, 
state;  the  third  by  the  Catholic  bishops,  and  the  last 
named  by  the  Liberal  party.  Prominent  among  the  other 
educational  institutions  of  the  country  are  the  Academies 
of  Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  the  Museum  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture  at  Brussels,  the  Conservatories  of 
Music  at  Brussels,  Liege,  and  Ghent.  The  people  are 
chiefly  occupied  with  agriculture,  and  in  this  respect  excel 
most  nations  of  Europe.  Tho  working  of  mines  also  con- 
stitutes a  most  important  part  of  the  national  industry. 
First  in  order  are  the  coal-mines  (with  three  great  centres 
at  Mons,  Charlcroi,  and  the  city  of  Liege),  which  produce 
annually  about  10,000,000  tons.  The  annual  produce  of 
the  iron-mines,  which  arc  especially  numerous  in  the  dis- 
trict between  the  Sambre  and  the  Mouse,  amounts  to  about 
7,200,0(10  hundredweight.  Wool  is  the  object  of  an  im- 
mense industry,  and  the  Belgian  woollen  cloths  are  greatly 
superior  in  quality  to  those  produced  in  France.  The  linen 
cloths  of  Belgium  have  long  been  highly  valued,  and  tho 
manufacture  of  lace,  though  now  less  prosperous  (ban  for- 
merly, has  nothing  to  fear  from  foreign  competition.  Tho 
breweries  amount  to  2671,  and  heer  is  the  common  beverage 
of  all  classes.  The  commerce  of  the  country  is  also  in  a 
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verv     prosperous    condition,    being    greatly    promoted    l,y    a. 
dense   net    ul'  railroad.-,   which   in    1-71    had 

li  1. 1'  l'.l.;ii  miles.      It  i«  chielly  carried  nil  willi   I 
||,, |.  .Virlli    America,    and 

•|'|n.    import-    in    ISIIll    amounted  tu  903,1 francs,  the 

exports    I"    I'l'.ll, 000,000.      Tin-    commercial    licet,    in     l-i'i'.i. 

,-l-tcd   of   I'M     rMMll    I   I-    -learners),  with   an 

LM.'.lsI  tuns.      Tin-  aggregate  length  of  the    telejuph    lines 
was,  in    1  S7  1 ,  L'li"::;    mile-.      Tin1    most    important    ports    an 

111 of    \nlni'i-|i,    H-lendc,    and    Nicuwc| -t;    tln>    in., -I 

important   centres   ul'  tin-   oommei I'  the  interior  arc 

lirii--cl-.  lihent,  liners,   Liege.  .Vnnnr.  Conrlray. 

\CCM rdiug  lu  the  constitution  of  Mar.  .';,  ls-)l,  Belgium 
is  ii  constitutional  monarchy.  The  erowu  is  hereditary, 

ording   to   tin-   right   lit'  primogeniture,  in   tin'  male  line 

onlv.      Tim   exeeuti\  e    power  is    \e-ted    in    the    kin.:    alone  ; 
tlir    legisliitive   lit1   shares  with  the  senate  ami  tin-  hoii.-e  ul' 
leprescntariv  cs.      Tin-  court    ut'  cassation  at    I' 
supreme   court   of  tin-   country;    be.-ide-    it    there   an-   three 
c  >urts   of  a|i].cal  (Brussels.  Client,  and    L.CL'C:.      Tin'  jury 

I n    introduced   since    Is.", I.      Tlir   Code    Napo!. 

regarded   as  I  he  judicial    -Miolald.       Tlic    ie\cnile    ami    e\ 
penditnres    in    1S7II    amounted    to    ITli.lMMI.IMMI    I'ran.-s  :    the 
|nil.lir  debt  to  tiiMi.omi.ono  iranes.     The  uriny  i>n  tin 
looting    numbered    (without    ollieors)    US. 770    turn,    10,60(1 
hor-e-,  and    I.'-    pieces   of  Ordnance)    In  -],!••-.  the   country 
ci\  il  guard  consisting  ol'  100, mill  in™,  in  'J.'>7  legions. 

i-  unimportant.      Tlir  must    important    for 
lire  Antwerp,  Minis,  Charlcroi,  Phiiippcvillc,  Maricnbourg, 
Ath,  Tmirnay,  Mcnai,  Yprcs,   Client.   Nainur.     The  nn-as 
nivs  iind   ootall   arc   tin-    same  us   in  France.     In  point  of 
administration  tin1  country   is  divided  into  nin 
South    Brabant.    Antwerp,    Kiist    ami    \\e-t    Flanders,   llai- 
nant.  Nanuir,  Liej;e,  I>iinhur^,  l.tixeinlniri;.     lirii-.-t'U  is  the 
capital    anil    resilience    of    the  king:    during    tho    summer 
months  the  king  resides  at    Lackcn.     The  nutiniml  colors 
ivil,  yelliiw,  and    lilaek,  placed  perpendicularly  I.eside 
each  other:  the  escutcheon,  the  lion  of  Brabant  with  tho 
inscription,  "L'union  fnit  la  1'nrce." 

In  the  time  of  the  Uoinans,  the  present  Belgium,  which 
was  then  inhiiliiled  liv  Celtic  and  (iermiinie  trihes,  formed, 
under  the  name  of  (Jallia  Bolgio*,  a  part  of  tiaul.  The 
treat  v  of  \'erdnn,  in  Sill,  united  t  lie  -out  hern  districts  with 
France,  the  northern  with  tiennany.  After  the  termina- 
tion ot  the  (VrlovinL'ian  rule,  the  French  districts  were 
Kradiiitllv  converted  into  duchies  and  counties.  In  Ills., 
tho  county  of  Flanders  fell  to  the  llmi-c  ,,f  llur^un.ly. 
which  in  the  early  part  of  the  littccnth  century  ^rudiinll.v 

olit  Mined    p.e-session  of  111!    the  ]irovillees  of  the   N  el  !  1C  rhl  lid-. 

The  marriage  of  Maria  of  liur.nninh ,  the  la.-t  scion  of  her 
liuiise,  with   the   emperor    .Maximilian    1.,  incorporated    the 
Netherlands  with  the  extensive  dominions  of  the  House  of 
ll.-ili-lnirL.'.    and.    under   the   name   of  the   "Circle   of  Bur- 
gundy"  I  Burfjnndiseher  Kreisi.  with   the  (iermiui  empire. 
When,  alter  the  alidiciition  of  Charles  V.  (l:).r>.)l,  hi 
were  divided,  Helium   remained  united  with  Spain,  and 
this  union  continued  after  the  northern  province.-  hud  snc 
ce.--l'ully  estalilished  their  independence.     (July  frm, 
to  1621,  Belgium   constituted   an   independent   state  under 
tho  rule  of  Isal.el,  daughter  of  Philip  II.,  and  her  hus- 
band, the  iirchdnke  Albert.      In   the  coarse   of  the  seven- 
teenth century  Spain   had   repeatedly  to  cede  portions  of 
an   territory   to    l-'rance.     The    peace    of    I  Irccht   in 
I7I.'(  gave  llel.niiim  to  Austria. 

In  tin-  Austrian  war  of  succession  the  whole  country  was 
ciini|iicred  by  the  French,  but  il  «a-  re-tore  I  t"  \u-lria  in 
the  p. 'ace  of  Aix-la  Chapcllc  tti.-t.  Is.  17is).  In  conse- 

3iience  nt'thi1  unpopular  Teionns  and  innovations  which 
o.-cpli  II.  undertook  to  introilncc,  an  insurrection  broke 
out  against  Austrian  rule  in  Dec.,  17S9,  and  on  Jun.  II, 
K'.MI,  the  Belgian  provinces  I  with  the  excc]ition  of  Liix- 
tnbarg  proolaimoa  their  independence  under  the  name  of 
-  ••  I  nited  Belgium,"  but  in  No\ ..  17110,  the  rule  of  the  Aus- 
trians  was  re-established.  After  the  battle  of  .Icmappes 
(Nov.  7,  17'.IL'I.  Belgium  was  occupied  by  the  French,  and 
in  17SI4  the  country  was  ceded  by  Austria  tci  France.  It 
was  now  divided  into  nine  departments,  and  the  adminis- 
tration wholly  assimilated  to  tiiat  of  France.  In  1M  I  the 
first  treaty  of  Paris  united  Belgium  with  Holland  into  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  The  union  I  a. -ted  until  Aug., 
!vu.  when  the  whole  country  rose  in  revolution  a 
the  Dutch  government.  On  Sept.  20  a  provisional  ;_"» 
eminent  was  formed,  which,  on  Oct.  I.  after  the  , 
tion  of  the  capital  hy  the  Ihiteh.  proclaimed  the  independ- 
ence of  Belgium.  On  .lime  I,  ls:;l.  the  prince  I pold  of 

S;i  \c-CobufLr  was  elected  kinir.     The  preliminary  tn 

en  Kn'^Iand.  France,  an  1  Holland  put  an  end  to 

tlort-  of  the   Dutch   government    for  the  n: very  of 

Belgium,  but  tin'  definite  ac'epMnc f  the  articles  drawn 

up   by  the   London    Conference  in  ls:;l    for  the  regulation 
of  the  frontier  between  Holland  and  Belgium  did  not  take 


place  until  !  il,-ei|ncni  ln.-tory  of  Belgium  under 

Leopold     I.    I  died    Dec.    |H.    IM,.,,     und     his  1     ||. 

has    I. ,.,.,,    ,,nc   of  i|uict  and   Ml  •    ud 

ration  ha-  >«•,  lt  tonMtimo  m  the  I:  i  ,ith 

netilnes    in     tho.-e    ,,t     the     Liberal     part_\,    I, III    the 

peace  of  I  In-  country  him  n, 

not  even  by  the  Kuiopenn  revolution  ot  I 

••  lli-toirc   de   l!elgi.|lie."   L'   vol..,    Ill,  ,  ,|.    I 

A.  .1.  S,  ill  x. 

Belgium,  a    village   of  Clay    township,  llnondac 
N  .  ^  ..  on  S.  i,  1'op.   1  ho. 

Ili'luiiim,  a   post  towu-hip  of  Oznukcc  co.,  AVi*.,  on 
Mii'liigan.      1'op.  i 

Ilclgo'rod,  a    town    of    Ka  —  ia.  in    till-   government   of 

',,  on    the  river    Donets.  s>    n, 

and  on  the  railway  from  Mos.-ow  to  Kharkot.  It  in  an 
archbishop's  see,  and  has  numerous  chind,,  .  I',, p.  in 
lsf,7,  l.'i.L'iiu. 

Iti-lLTMili'.    bel-gra<r  (anc.  ,SVpi«/i'./ri'iiuw  ,-    Turk.    /HI 
i/i'ii,!./,-    Her.  //././,',;,/'.  :in  important   foititied  town  ..• 
via.  is  i. n    the    right    bank    of  the    Danube,  at  the  no, nth  of 
the  ri.  "f    I'cterwardcni. 

del,  which  is  very  strong,  19  situated  on  a  point  of  land 
between  the  rivers,  behind  which  rises  the  city  with  ant 

Herman  edifice-,  a  cathedral,  and  a  pahe  11    had 

formerly  an  Uriel, till  appearance,  but  it  had  been  abandoned 
by  many  wealthy  Turks,  and  mosques  are  partly  snpi  isi  ded 
by  churches.  Here  are  manufactures  of  arm-,  cutlery,  silk 
goods,  saddlery,  and  carpets.  It  has  a  good  port  and  an 
Trade,  being  the  entrepot  of  the  (' 

a  and  Turkey.     It  is  the  seat  of  the  chief  authorities 

of  Scriia.    Ii nscquencoof  its  importance  a.«  astral  < 

point,  Belgrade  has,  been  the  scene  of  many  famous  s 
and  battles.     It  was  besieged  without  succes-  by  the  Turks 
in    I  !.'»'>,  iiml   taken   by  the  sultan   Solyman  in    l.'il'L'.     In 
1688  it  was  stormed  and  captured  by  tin-  elector  of  I!.- 
but  it  was  recovered  by  the  Turks  in  1690.    Prince  Eugene 
here  defeated  200,000  Twrkl  in  1717,  after  which  it  ch:< 
owners  several  times.     It  is  now  subject  to  Turkey.     Pop. 
in  I  Mill,  2.-i,OS9. 

Belgrade,  a  post-township  of  Kenncbec  co.,  Me.,  67 
miles  N.  K.  of  Portland,  on  tin'  M  :    U.  U.     It 

has  manufactures  of  lumber,  boxes,  i]  Isior,"  etc. 

Pop.  II--. >. 

Belgrade,  a  township  of  Nicollct  co., Minn.  Pop.  111. 
Be'lial  [lleb.  ••  worthlcssncss"],  a  term  used  in  the 
Bible.  frei|iiently  occurring  in  the  phrase  "a  eon  of  Belial," 
which,  by  a  common  Hebrew  idiom,  signifies  merely  a 
worthless  or  very  bad  person  :  but  in  the  New  Testament 
it  \a  generally  believed  that  Belial  sometimes  is  used  as  a 
proper  name  of  Satan,  though  it  is  not  universally  ad- 
mitted. Some  commentators  think  that  il  is  alway  -  n-ed 
in  the  New  Testament  in  its  Old  Testament  signification. 

lirlidur,  de  (  Bi.itx  vi:t>  FUHKST),  an  eminent  I 
military  engineer  and  writer,  born  in  Catalonia  in  1W7. 
lie  .-i -rved  in  the  German  campaign  of  1742,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Among  his  works 
may  bo  mentioned  his  "  Hydraulic  Architecture"  (1737), 
a  ••  New  Course  of  .Matin-mane-  to,  in,  I  .  ,.|  Artillery" 
.  a  •'  Trait6  de  Fortification,"  and  "  La  Science  de* 
iugenieurs."  Died  Sept.  8,  17til. 

Brlisn'rius  [Slavic,  the  "white  tsar  or  chief"],  a  cele- 
brated general  to  whom  Justinian  was  chiefly  indebted  for 
the  military  -.'lory  of  his  reign,  was  born  at  (ieriiinnia,  in 
Illyria.  about  505  A.  D.  Having  been  appointed  general- 
in-chief  of  the  army  "f  the  En.«t,  he  def.  ated  the  Persians 
at  Dara  in  530,  and  suppressed  a  formidable  sedition  at 
Constantinople  in  532.  He  gained  two  victories  o\  er  the 
Vandals  in  Africa,  and  took  their  king.  Uelimer.  a  pri 
in  .,;:!  \.  D.  lii  M4  he  obtained  a  triumph,  and  the  office 

of nl  in   >:;.>.    lie  also  commanded  the  army  of  Justinian 

in  a  long  war  against  the  Ostrogoths,  who  had  made  them- 
masters  of  Italy.  He  occupied  Home  in  Dec..  536, 
and  gained  some  other  advantages,  but  was  recoiled  in 
after  which  he  sutlcrcd  adverse  fortune  through  the  enmity 
of  the  empress  Theodora.  In  544  A.  D.  he  was  again  sent 
to  Italy  to  oppose  the  (lothic  king  Totila.  but  bis  army 

.'inferior  in  number  that  he  could  not  gain  ad. 
victory.      He    resigned    the    command    in    .'>IN   and    passed 
in    inaction,      lie    .--m-d    with   success 

'"prisoned  11 

Died  Mar.   I".  Hi  A.  D.      II 
uished   for  his  loyalty,  humanity,  mid  other  \  r 
See    LOBE    MIIIOV.   "Life   of   Beli-arius."    1-2!':    (JlliBoX, 
nc  mid  Fall  of  the  Roman  Kmpire  :"  C.  F.  ZM.I.KH. 
ugeii,  l-ii'.i;  C.  1,.  H.mi.  "1'cber  Bclisars 
le,»  i-li..> 

llrlklltlp,   a    county   in    Central    New    Hai:  ; 
bound  '-    K.  by  Winnepiscogee  Lake.     Area,  360 
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square  miles.  The  surface  is  hilly.  Wool,  potatoes,  grain, 
and  butter  are  the  chief  products.  The  county  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Concord  and  Montreal  11.  K.  Capital.  La- 
conia.  1'op.  17,081. 

Belknap  (HKOR.IK  E.),  U.  P.  N.,born  Jan.  22,  1832,  in 
Newport,  N.  II.,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Oct.  7, 
1847.  beramr  a  passed  midshipman  in  ls.r):i,  a  lieutenant 
in  1855,  a  lieutenant-commander  in  1802,  and  a  com- 
mander in  1866.  In  1856,  while  attached  to  the  sloop-of- 
war  Plymouth,  he  took  part  in  tin1  assault  and  capture  of 
the  "Barrier  Forte"  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River, 
China,  and  was  executive  officer  of  the  iron-clad  New  Iron- 
sides from  1802  to  18U4  in  her  numerous  engagements  with 
the  forts  and  batteries  of  Charleston  harbor.  In  his  offi- 
cial report  to  Rear-Admiral  Dupont  of  the  part  taken  by 
the  New  Ironsides  in  the  h'rst  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter, 
April  7,  1863,  Commodore  Turner  writes:  "  I  should  fall 
short  of  my  duty,  sir,  if  I  omitted  to  present  to  your  espe- 
cial notice  the  first  lieutenant  of  this  ship,  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander George  E.  Bclknap.  It  was  not  in  the  hour  of  bat- 
tle only  that  great  demand  was  made  upon  him  :  there  was 
a  constant  pressure  upon  the  high  qualities  that  distinguish 
him  as  an  efficient  officer  to  meet  exigencies,  which,  through 
a  week  of  toil  and  labor,  he  had  to  provide  for.  He  was 
equal  to  his  work,  gave  me  a  perfect  support  at  all  times; 
and  I  desire  here,  and  through  you,  to  commend  him  to 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the  government  as  an  officer 
of  the  highest  merit."  Captain  (now  Vice-Admiral) 
Rowan,  in  a  report  to  Rear-Admiral  Dahlgren  of  "  the  ser- 
vices of  the  New  Ironsides  against  the  defences  of  Charles- 
ton harbor,"  dated  Sept.  10,  1863,  says:  "I  particularly 
recommend  to  your  notice  and  that  of  the  department  the 
services  of  Lieutenant-Commander  Belknap,  to  whose  zeal 
and  ability  as  an  executive  officer  I  am  so  much  indebted 
for  his  untiring  efforts  to  make  the  ship  efficient  in  every  de- 
partment, and  for  his  fine  judgment  and  bearing  in  carrying 
out  my  orders  as  commander  of  the  gundeck  during  the 
fourteen  times  this  ship  has  been  under  the  fire  of  the 
enemy's  batteries."  He  commanded  the  iron-clad  Canoni- 
cus  in  both  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher.  His  services  on  these 
occasions  are  thus  highly  spoken  of  by  Rear-Admiral  Por- 
ter in  his  "commendatory  letter  "  of  Jan.  28,  1865:  "I 
recommend  that  Commanders  Parrott  and  Calhoun,  nnd 
Lieutenant-Commanders  Weaver  and  Bclknap,  be  pro- 
united.  These  officers  have  given  a  world-renowned  name 
to  the  monitors,  and  have  shown  what  they  were  capable 
of  performing  when  properly  placed  and  managed.  They 
hail  the  hardest  part  of  the  work,  and  there  is  no  end  to 
their  energy,  bravery  and  untiring  zeal." 

FOXHALL  A.  PARKER,  U.  S.  N. 

Belknap  (JEREMY),  D.  D.,  born  at  Boston.  Mass.,  June 
4,1744:  graduated  at  Harvard  1762:  taught  school  four 
years;  studied  theology;  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  at  Dover,  N.  II.,  from  Feb.  18,  1767,  until  1786, 
ami  of  the  Federal  street  church  at  Boston  from  Apr.  4, 
17*7,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life;  kept  a  diary  in  inter- 
leaved ;i!mana<-s  from  his  fifteenth  year,  and  a  series  of 
MS.  books  called  "  Quotidiana  Miscellanea,"  in  which  he 
jotted  down  abstracts  of  his  reading:  was  an  active  patriot 
during  the  Revolution,  but  declined  the  chaplaincy  of  the 
New  Hampshire  troops  at  Cambridge  1775;  projected  in 
1790  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  which  recog- 
nizes him  as  its  founder:  delivered  before  it,  Oct.  23.  17'.i2. 
a  ter-centennial  discourse  on  the  discovery  of  America; 
devoted  much  of  his  life  to  historical  and  biographical 
labors,  making  good  use  of  the  library  left  by  his  early 
astor.  Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  to  the  Old  South  church  at 
oston  :  received  from  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire 
grant  of  £50  in  aid  of  his  publications,  and  became  in 
17'J2  a~  overseer  of  Harvard  College.  I),  at  Boston,  of 
laralysis,  June  20,  171)8.  Author  of  a  "History  of  New 
Umpahira "  (3  vols.,  1784-92;  new  ed.  1813),  which  "has 
long  ranked  at  the  head  of  the  local  Plate  histories  of  the 
country;"  "A  Discourse  intended  to  Commemorate  the 
Discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  with  Four  Disser- 
tations" (1792);  "An  Historical  Account  of  those  Persons 
who  have  been  Distinguished  in  America,"  etc.  (vol.  i. 
17'J2;  vol.  ii.  1798),  generally  known  as  the  "American 
Biography  "  (new  ed.,  3  vols.) ;  "  The  Foresters,  an  Ameri- 
can Tale"  (1796),  being  a  humorous  apologue  which  origi- 
nally appeared  in  the  "  Columbian  Magazine ;"  a  "  Collection 
of  Psalms  and  Hymns"  (1795);  of  a  number  of  sermons  and 
many  miscellaneous  pieces.  To  him  was  attributed  by  Mr. 
Bryant  "  the  high  merit  of  being  the  first  to  make  American 
history  attractive."  A  "  Life,  with  Selections  from  his  Cor- 
respondence "  (1847),  was  published  by  a  granddaughter. 

Belknap  (WILLIAM  G.),  an  American  officer,  born  at 
Newburg,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  7,  1794,  entered  the  service  of  the 
U.  8.  in  1813  as  third  lieutenant  of  infantry,  and  rose 
through  successive  grades  to  be  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 


Fifth  Infantry  in  1847.  He  served  with  marked  gallantry 
in  the  war  with  (ireat  Britain  (1812-15),  in  the  Florida 
war  against  hostile  Seminoles,  and  in  the  war  with  Mexico. 
For  his  services  in  Florida  he  was  brevettcd  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  for  gallant  conduct  in  Mexico  he  won  the 
brevets  of  colonel  and  brigadier-general ;  served  on  fron- 
tier duty  from  1848  to  1851  in  command  of  his  regiment 
and  departments,  and  while  on  duty  in  Upper  Texas  be 
contracted  a  disease  from  which  he  died  near  Fort  Washita, 
Nov.  10,  1851.  (i.  ('.  SIMM. ..vs. 

lielknap  (WILLIAM  WOUTII),  son  of  (icn.  William  G., 
born  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  22,  1829;  graduated  at 
Princeton  1848;  studied  law  at  Georgetown.  D.  (.'. :  settled 
at  Kcokuk,  la.,  1851;  was  elected  to  the  legislature  a.-  a 
Democrat  1857:  entered  the  army  as  major  of  the  15th 
Iowa  infantry  Oct.,  1801  ;  served  at  SMloh  in  Tennessee 
and  in  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea ;  became  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  July  30,  1804,  and  major-general 
Mar.  13,  1865:  was  collector  of  internal  revenue  1865-6'J, 
and  secretary  of  war  from  18fi9  until  1*70,  when  he  resigned 
on  account  of  charges  of  corruption,  upon  which  he  was  im- 
peached by  Congress,  but  acquitted  for  technical  reasons. 

Bell  [from  the  Ang.  Sax.  bellan,  to  "make  a  loud 
noise"],  a  hollow  metallic  instrument  employed  to  give 
signals  by  its  sounds.  It  is  usually  composed  of  Bi  u. 
METAL  (which  see),  but  steel  bells  have  been  cast  with  good 
results.  From  a  remote  antiquity  hand-hells  were  used  in 
religious  ceremonies.  In  Egypt  the  feast  of  Osiris  was  ;in- 
nounced  by  the  ringing  of  bells;  several  bells  of  bronze 
have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  ;  Jewish  high 

?riests  wore  golden  bells  attached  to  their  vestments.  In 
'alestine  bells  were  used  in  personal  adornment,  as  now  in 
the  East.  The  Hindoo  and  Burmese  priests  have  long  used 
them  in  their  temples,  and  in  Athens  the  priests  of  Cybelo 
used  bells  in  their  rites.  The  Greeks  employed  bells  ( *tu>5u>i-e?) 
in  garrisons  and  markets;  the  Romans  announced  the 
hour  by  the  tiniinntibnlum.  The  introduction  of  bells  into 
churches  is  usually  ascribed  to  Saint  Paulinus,  bishop  of 
Nola  in  Campania  (400  A.  D.).  Their  use  in  churches  and 
monasteries  soon  spread  through  Christendom.  They  were 
introduced  into  France  about  550,  and  Benedict,  abbot  of 
AVearmouth,  brought  one  from  Italy  into  Knghtnd  about 
680.  Portable  bells  had  long  before  been  used  in  the 
Church.  Several  specimens,  some  of  them,  it  is  believed, 
as  old  as  the  sixth  century,  are  still  preserved  in  Ireland. 
Scotland,  and  Wales.  Bells  came  into  use  in  the  East  after 
865.  Church  bells  were  then  of  a  comparatively  small 
size,  and  were  frequently  made  of  wrought  instead  of  cast, 
metal.  It  was  not  until  the  fourteenth  century  that  they 
reached  a  large  size.  The  "Jacqueline"  of  Paris,  east 
in  1300,  weighed  15.000  pounds;  another,  cast  in  1472, 
weighed  25,1100  pounds.  The  famous  bell  of  Rouen,  cast  in 
1501,  weighed  36,364  pounds.  One  at  Toulouse  weighs  6B,000 
pounds.  The  largest  bell  in  the  world  is  the  (ireat  Bell  of 
Moscow,  above  19  feet  in  height,  and  weighing  41*. 000 
pounds.  It  was  cast  in  1734,  but  fell  during  a  fire  in  17:',7. 
was  injured,  and  remained  till  18117,  when  it  was  raised, 
and  now  forms  the  dome  of  a  chapeL  Another  Moscow 
bell,  cast  in  1819,  weighs  80  tons.  The  Great  Bell  at 
Pekin.  14  feet  high,  weighs  53)  tons. 

Bells  have  long  been  connected  with  the  services  of  the 
Christian  Church,  so  that  the  Mohammedans  substitute  for 
them  the  cry  of  the  muezzin  from  the  tops  of  the  iimsqiies. 
Associated  in  various  ways  with  the  ritual  of  the  Church, 
bells  acquired  a  sacred  character.  They  were  cast  with  re- 
ligious ceremonies,  and  consecrated  by  baptism;  received 
names,  had  sponsors,  were  sprinkled  with  water,  anointed, 
and  covered  with  the  white  chrisom,  like  infants.  This 
custom  is  still  practised  in  Roman  Catholic  countries. 
Bells  were  believed  to  disperse  storms  and  pestilence,  drive 
away  enemies,  extinguish  fires,  etc.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
it  was  common  to  put  some  inscription  on  the  bell,  like  the 
following : 

'•  Vivos  voeo,  mortuos  plnngo,  fulgura  frango."* 

"Funera  plango,  fulgura  franco.  SaMiata  pango, 
Excito  lentoN,  ilissipn  vrntus,  paco  eriieiilus."  f 

"  Laudo  Peum  vcrum  ;  plebem  voeo;  conurrc^o  clerum; 
Defunctos  ploro  ;  pestem  fugo  ;  festamqoe  honoro."  J 

The  notion  that  hells  are  efficacious  in  dispelling  storms  is 
by  no  means  extinct. 

It  was  a  belief  that  hells  had  the  power  to  terrify  evil 
spirits,  and  the  custom  of  ringing  the  pnnlii</-bcll  grew  out 
of  the  belief  that  devils  troubled  the  expiring  patient,  and 


•Literally:  "I  call  the  living,  I  mourn  the  dead, 

I  break  "the  lightnings"  (or  thunderbolts  i. 
t"I  mourn  the  deaths,  I  break  the  lightnings, 

I  mark  the  Sabbaths,  I  arouse  the  slow,  I  scatter  the  winds, 
I  appease  the  cruel." 


bewai 


I  praise  the  true  God  ;  call  the  people  ;  assemble  the  clergy  ; 
il  the  dead  ;  put  to  flight  the  plague  ;  honor  the  festivals.' 


BELL. 
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lay  in  wait  to  afflict  the  itoul  the  moment  when  it  escaped 

IV. .in  tin-  body.    The  tolling  .,1  the  pa--ing  liell  was  retained 

lit  I  hr  Reformation,  and  I  In-  | pie  wrrr  i  n.-t  riicl  e,|  !  hut  it- 

u-e  was  to  admonish  the   li\ini;  and  excite  Iliriu  I"  pray 

fur  the  <lyin^.      The    practi. i    lolling  chnr.-h  bells  while 

f -i-al-   are  being  conducted  it  still  u  usage  in  various 

nations. 

The  ringing  "f  ih'1  i-iiri'nr.  incorrectly  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Knglaml  by  William  the  <  on-{iieror. 
uas  a  custom  of  a  ri\il  Mature,  and  its  object  was  hi  warn 
the  public  to  extinguish  Iheir  tires  anil  lights  at  eight 
o'clock.  The  eight-o'clock  ringing  is  stl11  continued  in 
many  parts  of  KnL'land.  Scotland,  and  the  I'.  S. 

The  ringing  of  li.  II-  \\\  .-'lime-,  and  the  playing  of  tunes 
upon  them  in  church  tower*,  have  been  carried  t»  the  greatest 
perfection   in    the   Netherlands  ;    hut    many  tine  chimes  are 
found  in  many  oilier  European  counlne-  ami  in  the  I  .  S. 
KKMSKII  IIV   It.   II.    HlTc'llriH  k. 

Bell,  n  county  of  Western  Tciine--.-c,  bordering  on 
UlHuulppI,  established  -incc,  the  census  of  1870.  It  is  a 
good  entt.in  iiinl  eoni  region,  ami  is  internee  ted  by  the 
\I i'in phi-  ;iinl  t 'harh  -ton  and  the  Mississippi  Central  R.  Re. 
Capital,  (iranil  Junction. 

Bell,  a  enmity  in  Central  Texas.  Area,  1097  square 
mill's,  It  is  intersected  l.y  the  Leon  Hiver,  and  also 
drained  by  Lampasas  Creek.  Much  of  the  surface  is  fine 
prairie.  It  is  healthy,  well  watered,  and  well  timliered. 
The  soil  is  adapted  to  pasturage  and  cotton  and  grain 
crops.  Corn,  wool,  cotton,  and  rattle  are  raised.  Capital, 
Bclton.  Pop.  11771. 

Bell,  n  township  of  Clcarfield  CO.,  Pa,     Pop.  918. 

Bell,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co..  Pa.     Pop.  785. 

Bell,  a  township  of  Westmoreland  co..  Pa.     Pop.  810. 

Bell  (AMniKtt).  h. I),  a  Scottish  teacher  noted  as  the 
founder  of  the  monitorial  system  (or  Madras  system)  of 
education,  was  born  at  St.  Andrew's  in  !7S.'f.  He  took 
orders,  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  became  chaplain  of 
Fort  St.  licorgc  at  Madras  in  17*!'.  Having  obtained' the 
direction  of  a  school  tor  male  orphans  at  Madras,  he  em- 
pi'^  .-.I  tin'  scholars  in  mutual  instruction,  and  after  his 
return  to  Britain  published  a  treatise  on  his  new  method 
in  17!'7.  Joseph  Lancaster  made  some  \peri- 

ments  in  this  method  of  education.  Hell  died  Jan.  27, 
is:;:.',  and  left  £12!l,000  sterling  to  found  educational  in- 
stitutions. (See  R.  and  C.  C.  Sot  TIIKY.  "  Lite  of  Bell.") 

Bell  (ANDRUW  GRAHAM).     See  APPENDIX. 

Bell  (Sir  CHARLES),  F.  R.  S.  (London),  an  eminent 
British  anatomist  and  physiologist,  the  youngest  brother 
of  Andrew  Bell,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  Nov.,  1774. 
He  removed  in  1  Ml  I  to  London,  where  he  lectured  on  anat- 
omy and  surgery,  and  published  a  "System  of  Operative 
Surgery"  (1X1)7).  In  1M4  he  was  elected  one  of  the  sur- 
geons of  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  He  gained  distinction 
as  a  surgical  operator,  and  excelled  in  the  treatment  of 
nervous  affections.  He  made  the  important  discovery  that 
the  neivi  -lilaiin  nts  of  sensation  arc  distinct  from  those  of 
motion.  In  Is:ni  he  became  professor  of  surgery  in  the 
I'nii  crsity  of  Edinburgh.  Among  his  works  are  an  "  Ex- 
position of  the  Natural  System  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Human 
Body  "  (  ISL'll,  "  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Human 
Body  "  (.'!  vols.,  I  Sic),  and  "  The  Hand,  its  Mechanism  and 
Vital  Kndoivmcnts  as  e\  incing  Design  "  ( IS34).  The  last 
Is  one  of  the  Bridgcwntcr  Treatises.  Died  April  29.  ISIL'. 
(Sec  A.Snvn,  ••  Narrati\e  of  the  Iliscovcrics  of  Sir  Charles 
Bell  in  the  Nervous  System."  I s.17  j  "  Quarterly  Review" 
tot  May,  isi:::  AMKD'KB  PICHOT,  "Sir  C.  Bell,"  Paris, 
18460 

Bell  (("IIARI.KS  II.),  RRAR-ADXIRAI.,  born  in  New  York 
Aug.  I.'.  IT'.is,  became  a  midshipman  of  the  I'.  S.  nnvy  in 
1ST.1,  and  served  in  the  war  with  Civat  Britain,  became 

captain  in    Is  •( mmodore  in  lst!2.  and  rear-admiral  in 

I860.     Hied  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Feb.  la    1876. 

Bell  (llKMtv).a  Scottish  engineer,  horn  in  Linlithgow- 
shire  April  7.  I7i>7,  "as  the  tirst  who  obtained  success  in 
steam  navigation  in  Kiirnpe.  lle\torl:ed  in  London  under 
licnnic.  A  small  icssel  called  "The  Comet."  with  an  en- 
gine constructed  bv  himself,  was  launched  on  the  Civile  in 
ISIL'.  Died  Nov.  1 1,  l>:;n. 

Bell  (HENRY  H.),  I".  S.N.,born  Nov.  17. 1S07,  in  Orange 
OO.,  N.  ('..entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Sept.  I.  IS1':;. 
became  a  lieutenant  in  H.'ll.a  commander  in  Is.'il.  acap- 
tiiin  in  iM'iL'.  a  commodore  in  1st;:!,  and  a  rear  -admiral  in 
l^l'it).  In  Isiil  he  commanded  the  steamer  Brooklyn.  West 
iinlf  blockading  squadron.  In  Ist'ii!  in-  wa-  selected  as  fleet 
captain  by  Kcar  Admiral  Farragut,  and  while  acting  in  this 

U    led   the    S inl  di\i"ion  of  gunboat-    at   the    attack 

upon    Forts   St.  Philip  and   .lackson   and  capture  of  New 

Orleans,  where  his  sound  judgment  and  coolness  wer< n- 

spicuouslv    shown   and   highly   commended    In    the   whole 


His  services  during  the  passage  of  the   Hartford  by 

tile    Vii-kshnrg   bailer  H  -.   .1  (Jill-    L'-,    I  -...'.  .,,,-   |  |,ll-    let.  ,  ,. 

by  Admiral    Fan  .un  of   the  ib-.-t,   • 

mander  II.  H.  Bell,  was  on  the  poop  by  m>   -id.-,  it:. 
beill.'  irnge- 

inenl    of  the    Heel,  owing  I.,   the   daikm 

hi-  atlciiti.,n  U)  li.'.kiliL-  u|.  lh<  nd  pointing 

them  out  lii  the  otlicers  in  charge  of  the  g, 

tin-Hi   with  his  judgment   on  all  occasio, 

eommanded,   during    II,  ,i     \dmirnl 

Farragut.    the    West    liulf  1.1.  n.idron.      li. 

he    wa-     appointed    to   the   coin',  |p,,,     in    the 

Indies,  where  he  was  drowned.  April  IL'.  IMI',7,  in  an 
attempt  to  pass  in  his  barge  over  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Osada  Hiver.  Japan.  Rear-Admiral  II.  i  r\  II.  I;, -II  was 
an  able  and  gallant  officer,  and  his  death  was  much  him. 

I  ,. \IIAI.I.  -V.  PAIIKKII,  I'.  S.  N. 

Bell  '.I  ivt*,,  a  brother  of  S.  D.  Bell,  was  born  at 
Francestown,  N.  II.,  .N,.\  I.:.  IMII.  and  graduated  at  Bow- 
doin  in  l^L'L'.  He  studied  law  at  I. itchtield.  Conn.,  prac- 
tised ut  (iilmanton,  Exeter,  and  (iuilford.  N.  H.,  and  was 
U.  S.  Senator  (1856-57).  Died  May  20,  1857. 

Bell  (JoH.v),  an  eminent  surgeon,  born  in  Edinburgh 
May  12,  1763,  was  an  elder  brother  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  lie 
began  in  1786  to  lecture  on  surgery,  which  be  also  iiruc- 
with  success  in  his  native  city.  II.  pnblUhed,  be 
sides  other  works,  a  "System  of  the  Anatomy  of  tin  MM 
man  Body"  (2  voU.,  1793-98),  to  which  his  brother  Charles 
added  two  more  volumes,  and  "  The  Principles  of  Surgery  " 
(3  vols.,  1801-07).  He  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and 
one  of  the  most  skilful  operators  of  his  time.  He  died  at 
Rome  April  15,  1820,  leaving  "Observations  on  Italy," 
which  was  published  by  his  widow  in  1825. 

Bell  (JOHN),  an  American  statesman,  born  near  Nash- 
ville, Tcnn.,  l-'eli.  l.i.  I  7'J7.  He  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nashville  in  1814.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
Congress  in  1827,  and  by  successive  re-elections  continued 
in  that  body  about  fourteen  years.  He  supported  Cm. 
Jackson  for  the  presidency  in  l^:','2,  but  joined  the  Whig 
party  in  18:13,  and  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1834.  Ho  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  a 
protective  tariff.  In  Mar.,  1841,  ho  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  war  by  President  Harrison,  lie  resigned  that  office 
in  Sept.,  1841,  because  he  disapproved  the  policy  of  .Mr. 
Tyler.  Ho  was  elected  a  Senator  of  the  U.  8.  for  Tennes- 
see in  1847.  was  re-elected  in  1853,  and  opposed  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  in  lX,r<4.  He  was  nominated 
in  1860  for  President  of  the  U.  8.  by  the  Constitutional 
Union  party,  having  Lincoln,  Douglas,  and  Breokenridge 
as  his  competitors.  He  received  only  thirty-nine  electoral 
votes.  Died  Sept.  10,  1869. 

Bell  (JoHit),  born  at  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  about  1765, 
was  governor  of  New  Hampshire  (1829-30).  He  was  a 
brother  of  (tov.  Samuel  Bell,  and  was  long  prominent  in 
public  affairs.  Died  at  Chester,  N.  11.,  Mar.  22,  1836. 

Bell  (LATHER  V.),  M.  I).,  LL.D.,  a  son  of  (Jov.  Samuel 
Bell,  was  horn  at  Chester,  N.  H.,  Dec.  20,  1806,  graduated 

at  Bowdoin  in  1823,  and  n ived  his  diploma  in  medicine 

at  Dartmouth.  He  practised  medicine  in  New  York  and 
Chester,  N.  H.,  and  became  an  excellent  surgeon,  and  was 
president  of  the  McLean  Insane  Asylum.  Sonierville,  Mass. 
I-  ,:">!}).  He  published  able  professional  writings.  In 
I  s  i.'i  he  visited  Europe  by  invitation  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Providence.  K.  I.,  the 
plans  for  which  he  prepared.  In  Aug.,  1861,  he  was  ap- 
pointed brigade  surgeon  in  the  I  .  S.  army,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  medical  director  of  Hooker's  division. 
Died  in  camp  at  Budd's  Ferry,  Md..  Feb.  11,  1862. 

Bell  (ROBKRT),  a  journalist,  born  at  Cork,  in  Ireland, 
Jan.  10,  1800,  passed  his  mature  life  in  London.     In  con 
junction  with  Sir  E.  Bulwer  and  Dr.  Lardner  he  founded 
!  "The  Monthly  Chronicle."  which  he  edited.  Among 
his  numerous  works  are  a  "History  of  Russia"  (3  roll., 
18),  "LlTM  of  the  English  Poets"  (2  vols.,  1839),  a 
"  Life  of  Heorge  Canning  "  ( 1*46),  and  several  dramas  and 
tales.     He  died  in  London  April  12,  1867. 

Bell  (SAMUEL),  LL.D.,  was  born  in  Londonderry.  N".  II.. 
Feb.  '.I.  1770,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  17'.':'..'  Hebe- 
came  a  lawyer,  and  held  many  public  offices.  He  was  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  Ilamp-hire  (1816-19), 
|OT«nu»  il-l1.'  *3),  U.S.  Senator  (1823-35).— His  sons, 
.1  IMI  >.  S  IMI  i  i  l>  IN  i.  Li  riiKii  V.,  and  Col.I.KWis  BKI.L 
1830  <  .  mortally  wounded  at  Fort  Fisher),  all  attained 
ili>tinction. 

Hell   (SAMi-Ki,   DANA).  LL.D.,  son  of  the  above,  was 
in.  N.  H.,  Oct.  si.  K'.i-i.  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1816.     Besides  many  minor  offii- 
was  justice  of  the  superior  court  of  New  Hainp-' 
5,">i,  justice  of  the  supreme  court  (1SJ5-59),  chief-juitice 
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(1859-64),  and  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  profound 
jurists  that  New  England  has  «vtr  produced.  Died  July 
SI,  I  SOS. 

Bell  (THOMAS),  F.  R.  S.,  an  English  naturalist,  born 
in  Dorsetshire  Uet.  II,  17U2.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons  in  London  in  1815,  and  profes- 
sor of  zoology  in  King's  College,  London,  in  1S32.  In 
INK!  he  was  elrr.trd  firrsident  of  the  Linnjoan  Society. 
Among  his  works  are  a  "  History  of  Kritish  Quadrupeds" 
(J>;;(>)  and  a  "History  of  British  Stalk-eyed  Crustacea" 

(I85;t). 

lirl'l.'U  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Potenza,  14 
miles  S.  W.  of  Main.  Pop.  in  1861,  6201!. 

Belladon'na*  (At'ropa-f  /}rl/n<l<mf>m),  an  herbaceous 
perennial  plant  of  the  natural  order  Solanaceie,  is  some- 
times called  Deadly  Nightshade.  It  is  a  native  of 
Europe,  has  ovate  leaves,  hell-shaped  flowers  of  a  lurid, 
purple  color,  and  berries  which  when  ripe  are  black,  shin- 
ing, and  sweetish  in  taste.  All  parts  of  the  plant,  are  nar- 
cotic and  very  poisonous,  and  contain  an  alkaloid  called 
tifnijtiii  or  fttrojji'm1,  on  which  its  active  properties  depend. 
Tho  belladonna  is  considered  a  valuable  medicine  and  a 
powerful  remedy  for  certain  nervous  diseases,  neuralgia, 
paralysis,  etc.  It  is  administered  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally. It  is  a  physiological  antidote  for  opium-poison- 
ing. When  applied  to  the  eye  it  has  the  remarkable  prop- 
erty of  greatly  dilating  the  pupil,  and  it  is  often  used  by 
oculists  both  in  examinations  and  operations.  The  med- 
icinal preparation  of  belladonna  commonly  used  in  the 
U.  S.  is  an  extract  from  the  leaves. 

Belladonna  Lily  (Amaryl'lis  Belladon'na),  a  heau- 
tiful  rose-colored  flower  which  grows  wild  about  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Kng- 
land  and  Fran  so.  The  drooping  flowers  are  clustered  at 
the  top  of  a  leafless  stem,  which  is  about  eighteen  inches 
high. 

Itrllnir',  a  township  of  Appanoose  co.,  la.     Pop.  655. 

Bellaire,  a  city  of  Belmont  co.,  0.,  on  the  Ohio  Kiver,  5 
miles  S.  of  Wheeling  and  137  miles  E.  of  Columbus.  It  is 
at  the  terminus  of  the  Central  Ohio,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
and  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  R.  Us.  It  has  water  and 
gas  works,  1  national  and  1  private  bank,  1  manufactory 
of  window-glass  and  4  of  flint-glass,  1  nail-mill,  1  blast 
furnace,  1  lantern-factory,  and  2  weekly  papers.  Coal,  iron, 
and  limestone  are  abundant.  It  is  a  rapidly  growing  town. 
Pop.  4033.  JAMES  F.  ANDERSON,  ED.  "INDEPENDENT." 

Hi'I'lamy  (JACOBtrs) i  an  eminent  Dutch  poet,  born  at 
Flushing  Nov.  12,  1757.  Ho  published  a  collection  of 
verses  in  1782,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  war  of  1785  a 
volume  of  patriotic  poems  ("  Vaderlandschc  Gezangen  "). 
Among  his  most  popular  works  is  "  Roosje,"  a  poem.  He 
had  good  taste  and  a  glowing  fancy,  and  contributed  largely 
to  the  improvement  of  the  national  literature.  Died  Mar. 
11,  1786.  (See  Q.  KNIPERS,  "Notice  sur  Bellamy.") 

Bel'lamy  (JOSEPH),  D.  D.,  horn  in  North  Cheshire, 
Conn.,  in  1719,  graduated  at  Yale  College  (1735),  and  was 
pn  si  or  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Bethlehem,  Conn. 
(1710-90).  He  was  a  powerful  preacher  and  a  renowned 
teacher  of  theology.  Several  volumes  of  his  sermons  and 
theological  works  have  been  published.  Among  them  are 
"True  Religion  Delineated'  (1750),  ''Letters  and  Dia- 
logues" (1761),  and  "Complete  Works"  (3  vols.,  1811). 
Died  Mar.  6,1790. 

Bel'larmine  (ROBERT),  [It.  Roberto  Bellarmino],  a  cele- 
brated theologian  and  cardinal,  horn  in  Tuscany  Oct.  4, 
1542.  Ho  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  1560,  and  became 
professor  of  theology  at  Louvain  in  1569.  He  was  a  zeal- 
ous champion  of  orthodoxy,  and  was  highly  distinguished 
as  an  able  controversial  writer  against  heretics.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  "  Disputationes  de  Controversiis  Fidei  adver- 
gus  hujus  Temporis  Hicreticos"  (3  vols.,  1581).-  He  be- 
came a  cardinal  in  1598,  archbishop  of  Capua  in  1601,  and 
librarian  of  the  Vatican  in  1605.  Died  at  Rome  Sept.  17, 
1621.  He  was  a  man  of  mild  and  pacific  disposition.  "The 
Church  of  Rome,"  says  Hallam,  "  brought  forward  her  most 
renowned  and  formidable  champion,  Bellannin.  .  .  .  His 
abilities  are  best  tested  by  Protestant  theologians,  not  only 
in  their  terms  of  eulogy,  but  indirectly  in  the  peculiar  /eal 
with  winch  they  chose  him  as  their  worthiest  adversary." 
[Introduction  t<>  the  Literature,  r>f  Europe.}  (See  G.  FULI- 
CATI,  "  Vita  del  Cardinal  R.  Uellarmino/1  101.M,  a  work  based 
upon  an  Autobiography;  DAXIELLO  BARTOLF,  "  Delia  Vita 
di  R.  Bellarmino,"  1678  ;  P.  FRI/ON,  "  Vic  du  Cardinal  Bel- 
lannin," 1708.) 


*Thename  Belladonna,  an  Italian  phrase  signifying  "beauti- 
ful ludy,"  is  s\M  to  have  been  given  to  this  phi nt  from  its  having 
hem  iiaed  i"  improve  the  complexion,  as  well  as  to  niaku  the  eye 
appear  dark  and  lustrous. 

f  From  Atropv.-i,  the  name  of  one  of  the  Fates. 


Bella'ry,  a  town  of  India,  in  the  province  of  Madras, 
13.>  miles  N.  of  Seringapatam,  is  one  of  the  chief  military 
stations  in  the  province,  and  has  a  fort  on  a  rock  4il)  feet 
high.  Pop.  about  30,000. 

Hell  Bird  [Sp.  eampnne'rolf  (Araptmga  albn  or  (\i*~ 
narynchtu  cortfitctrfato),  found  in  Guiana  and  other  parts 
of  South  America,  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  pigeon.  It  utters 
a  note  of  metallic  sound,  resembling  the  tolling  of  a  bell, 
which,  it  is  said,  can  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  three  miles. 
It  is  distinguished  by  a  broad  and  depressed  bill,  which  is 
soft  and  flexible  at  the  base.  The  plumage  of  the  male  is 
snowy  white.  From  its  forehead  grows  a  curious  horn-like 
and  tubular  appendage,  which  when  empty  is  pendulous, 
but  when  the  bird  is  excited  is  filled  with  air  and  rises  to 
the  height  of  three  inches.  The  Australian  boll  bird 
(Myzantlin  melanopkryt'))  "one  of  the  honey-eaters,"  pro- 
duces a  peculiar  tinkling  sound;  it  is  an  entirely  different 
species  from  the  above. 

Bell,  Book,  and  Candle.  The  excommunication  by 
bell,  hook,  and  candle  is  a  solemnity  belonging  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church.  The  priest  pronounces  the  formula 
of  excommunication,  consisting  of  maledictions  on  the  head 
of  the  person  anathematized,  and  closes  the  sentence  by 
shutting  the  book  from  which  it  is  read,  taking  a  lighted 
candle  and  casting  it  to  the  ground,  and  tolling  the  Ix-ll  as 
for  the  dead.  This  modo  of  excommunication  appears  to 
have  existed  in  the  Western  churches  as  early  as  the  eighth 
century.  The  form  of  excommunication  concluded  sub- 
stantially as  follows:  "  Cursed  be  they  from  the  crown  of 
the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Out  bo  they  taken  of  the 
hook  of  life.  And  as  this  caudle  is  cast  from  the  sight  of 
men,  so  be  their  souls  cast  from  the  sight  of  God  into  the 
deepest  pit  of  hell.  Amen." 

Bell  Brook,  p.-v.  of  Sugar  Cr.  tp.,  Greene  co.,  0.   P.  369. 

Bell  Creek,  apost-twp.  of  Goodhue  co.,  Minn.  P.  820. 

Bellechasse,  a  county  of  Quebec,  bordering  on  the 
State  of  Maine,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  St.  Law- 
rence River.  Area,  720  square  miles.  The  staple  produc- 
tions arc  maple-sugar,  hay,  flax,  and  oats.  Capital/  St. 
Michel.  Pop.  17,637. 

Belle  Creek,apost-twp.  of  Washington  co.,  Neb.  P.  200. 

Bellcfontaine,  a  post-village,  county-seat  of  Logan 
co.,  0.,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Sandusky  and 
Cleveland  and  Indianapolis  R.  Rs.  It  is  the  eastern  ter- 
minus of  the  Evansville  R.  R.  (building).  It  is  about  110 
miles  N.  of  Cincinnati  and  55  miles  N.  W,  of  Columbus.  It 
has  the  highest  elevation  of  any  town  in  the  State.  It  has  a 
good  trade,  2  banks  (I  national),  3  newspapers,  10  churches, 
5  schools,  a  fine  court-house,  and  is  noted  for  its  health  and 
beauty.  P.  3182.  J.  Q.  A.  CAMPBELL,  ED.  "REPUBLICAN." 

Bellefonte,  a  post-twp.  of  Jackson  co.,  Ala.  Pop.  957. 

Bellefonte,  a  village  of  Boone  co.,  Ark.  It  has  one 
weekly  newspaper. 

Bellefonte,  the  county-seat  of  Centre  co..  Pa.,  is  beau- 
tifully situated  at  the  foot  of  Bald  Eagle  Mountain,  87 
miles  N.  W.  of  Harrisburg.  The  Bald  Eagle  Valley  R.  R., 
connecting  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  R.  R.  at  Lock 
Haven,  and  with  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  at  Tyrone,  passes 
through  the  town.  Of  late  it  is  a  place  of  summer  resort. 
It  has  a  celebrated  spring,  and  the  surrounding  scenery  is 
very  fine.  It  has  two  furnaces,  three  rolling-mills,  two 
foundries,  an  axe-factory,  extensive  car-works,  glass-works, 
and  a  number  of  smaller  manufactories,  one  monthly  and 
three  weekly  papers,  four  printing-offices,  three  banks,  an 
academy,  and  a  large  number  of  fine  private  residences.  P. 
of  borough,  2655.  P.  GRAY  MEEK,  ED.  "WATCHMAN." 

Bellefonte,  a  township  of  Nottoway  co.,  Va.  P.  2837. 

Bell e-Isle- en* Mer,  an  island  belonging  to  the 
French  department  of  Morbihan,  is  in  the  Atlantic.  It  is 
8  miles  from  the  shore,  and  has  an  area  of  12  square  miles. 
Pop.  10,076,  mostly  engaged  in  the  pilchard-fishery.  Excel- 
lent horses  and  grain  are  raised  here.  Here  is  a  fortified 
seaport  named  Lc  Palais. 

Belle  Isle,  North.  (1)  An  island  in  the  strait  of  the 
same  name,  between  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  is  21 
miles  in  circuit,  and  has  a  small  harbor;  hit.  52°  13'  N., 
Ion.  55°  19. 1'  W.  (2)  BELLE  ISLE,  SOUTH,  an  island  nt  the 
entrance  of  White  Bay, on  the  N.  E.  side  of  Newfoundland; 
lat.  50°49'N.,  Ion.  55*°  29'  W.  It  is  a  fishing-station.  Pop. 
53.  (3)  BELLE  ISLE,  a  fertile  island,  l>  miles  long  and  3 
broad,  in  Conception  Bay,  Newfoundland.  It  has  consid- 
erable fishing  interests.  Pop.  500. 

Belle  Isle,  Strait  of,  between  Labrador  and  New- 
foundland, is  SO  miles  long,  12  miles  wide,  and  dangerous 
of  navigation. 

Bel'lenden  (WILLIAM),  a  Scottish  author  of  whose  per- 
sonal history  little  is  known.  He  was  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  was  distinguished  for  the  elegance 
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of  his  Lntinily.     He  published  in  HIOH  at  Paris  a  compila- 

tiiill    from    the    works  "I    Cicero,    entitled    "  I  'li-eroll  if    1'nil 
ceps."       Among    his    other    works    an-    "hi-    Slain    Pri-ei 

Orhis  "  i  "  "ii  flu-  Comliti I'  I  In'  Primitive  World,"  liil.i  •. 

ami  "  III-  Tnlms  l.uniiuiblix  KoiniilHiniln  "  lllWlj.  Ilii-il 
het'ore  lb'.'!:i.  His  three  principal  works  were  reprinted  in 
I7S7,  with  11  l.atiu  preface  by  I'r.  Parr.  Tin-  prctuce  was 
initcil  fur  itH  ch-gani  l.ulinil.v  anil  its  allusions  to  i-niiti-in- 

porarv  polilics.  'I'ln-  |irc!':iee  ill  I  ]  .li'tdl  In  in  li  more  atten- 
tion than  I  he  reprint. 

Belle  Plain,  a  township  of  Marshall  Co.,  III.   P.  \W2. 

liellc  Plaine,  a  post  \illagc  of  I'.cnion  e"..  In.,  110 

miles  W.  i.r  Clinloii.  on  tin-  Omaha  line  ol'  the  Chiea/o  ami 
North  western  l!ail»a\.  he  inn  tile  first  division  station  On 
that  mail  from  Hi,  M,-  i  -ippi  Kiver.  It  has  a  round- 
house ami  simps  of  tin-  mail,  lour  grain  ch-v  alors,  a  na- 
tional hunk,  ami  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  I  1--^. 

II.  II.  I-KOKT,  Kn.  •'  IMox." 

Belle  Plaine,  ft  post  village  of  Sunnier  co.,  Kan.,  is 
situated  on  Ih-  Nine-cab  Itivi-r,  in  tin-  niiilst  of  II  line 
agricultural  district.  It  has  ouo  weekly  newspaper. 

Belle  Plainr,  a  post-village  of  Scot  I  eo.,  .Minn.,  on 
(lie  Minnesiita  Kivcr  and  on  the  St.  Paul  and  Sinus  Citv 
1{.  It.,  47  miles  S.  W.  of  St.  Paul.  Pop.  497;  of  Belle 
Plaiue  township,  2::7.">. 

Belle  Plaine,  a  post-township  of  Shawanaw  co.,  \Vis. 
Pop.  576. 

Belle  Prai'rie,  a  township  of  Livingston  co.,  111. 
Pop.  630. 

Belle  Prairie,  a  post-township  of  Morrison  co.,  Minn. 
Pop.  344. 

Beller'ophon  [dr.  BtAAipo^oiTFn, " slayer  of  Bcllerus"], 
originally  culled  II i|>|>on  oils,  a  personage  of  the  Greek 
mythology,  was  a  son  of  Glauous,  king  of  Corinth.  Having 
ki'llo.l  lit-l'lenis  let  aei-ident.  he  fled  to  Proetus,  king  of  Ar- 
gos,  who  was  instigated  by  his  wife  to  send  him  to  lobates, 
king  of  Lycia.  lie  carried  a  sealrd  letter  requesting  lobates 
to  kill  him,  hut  that  king  imposed  on  him  the  dangerous 
mission  of  lighting  with  the  t  'hinia-i  a.  Ho  killed  this  mon- 
ster and  ileteateil  the  Ania/ons.  He  attempted  to  soar  to 
Olympus  on  the  winged  horse  Pegasus,  but  fell  to  the 
earth. 

Bcllcrophon,  a  genus  of  fossil  univalve  gasteropod 
mollusks.  The  shell  is  symmetrically  convolute,  with  few 
and  occasionally  sculptured  whorls,  globular  or  discoidal, 
and  having  a  dorsal  keel,  whieh  terminates  in  a  deep  notch. 
Manv  speries  ol  it  have  liei'ii  found  in  the  Silurian,  ]>e\o 
nian,  and  carboniferous  rocks  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Hrllr--  Iji-ttrrs,  a  French  term  often  used  in  English 
and  other  languages  as  synonymous  with  polite  literature 
or  the  more  refined  department*  of  learning,  including  poe- 
try, rhetoric,  history,  and  fiction.  It  is  a  term  of  mediaival 
origin,  ami  is  used  in  a  vague  manner.  Authorities  are 
not  agreed  in  respect  to  its  exact  definition  and  application. 

Bcllevcr'non,  a  post-borough  of  Fayetto  co.,  Penn., 
on  the  Monongahela  River,  '26  miles  8.  of  1'ittsburg.  Pop. 
906. 

Belleview',  a  township  of  Dallas  co.,  Ala.   Pop.  1535. 

Belleview,  a  post-township  of  Calhoun  co.,  111.  P.  947. 

Belleview,  or  Bellevne,  a  post-village,  capital  of 
Bossier  parish.  La.,  is  about  20  miles  N.  E.  of  Shreveport, 
and  1  mile  S.  E.  of  Lake  Bodcau.  It  has  one  weekly  news- 
paper. 

Belleview,  a  township  of  Morrison  co.,  Minn.     P.  92. 

Belleview,  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  Mo.  Pop. 
1867. 

Belleville,  a  port  of  entry,  the  capital  of  Hastings  co., 
Ontario  (Canada),  on  the  Bay  of  Quint£,  and  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  113  miles  E.  N.  10.  of  Toronto.  It  is  a 
beautiful  town,  and  has  fine  public  buildings,  including  a 
court-bouse,  jail,  numerous  public  and  private  schools,  nine 
churches,  and  a  custom-house.  It  is  the  seat  of  Albert 
University  (Methodist  Episcopal),  which  consists  of  Albert 
College  for  young  men  and  Alexandra  College  for  ladies. 
One  mile  AV.  of  the  town  is  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  a 
line  building,  opened  in  1S70.  The  river  Moiru  furnt.-hes 
water  power,  ami  tin-  hi  in  her  trade  is  \  cry  extensive.  There 
are  two  woollen  mills,  four  sash  and  blind  t'uetorie.s,  a  large 
box-shop,  furniture-works,  four  foundries,  two  locomotivc- 
ihops,  a  sewing-machine  factory,  a  pottery,  several  large 
saw-mills,  hi-si'le-s  breweries  , li.«|  ill, Ties,  chandleries,  .ship- 
yards, etc.  There  are  three  steamboat  lines,  n  gas  com- 
pany. t\vo  hanks,  n  hoard  of  trade,  and  two  daily  and  three 
wci  kly  papers.  Pop.  in  1>7I,  7305. 

Belleville,  a  post-township  of  Conccuh  co.,  Ala.  Pop. 
U84. 


Belleville,  a  township  of  San  Bernardino   co.,  Cal. 

Pop.    ..II. 

Belleville,  a  city,  capital  of  St.  Clair  co.,  III.,  14  miles 

S.  1C.  of  St.  Louis.    Four  railroads  centre  here.     It  i 

numerous  manufactories  of  almost  every  <le-ciipfion,  and 
one  of  the  largest  rolling  mills  in  the  Wi -i  :  also  a  flno 
convent,  numerous  churches,  nnd  splendid  school-houses. 
It  is  thoroughly  gas-lighted.  Five  papers  (two  dailies)  are 
hed  here.  It  is  in  a  region  abounding  in  coal.  pop. 
8146.  .1.  P..  O'Nrii.,  Kn.  "  AI.VO.HI  .  ' 

Belleville,  a  post-village  and  capital  of  id-public  co., 
Kan.,  is  situated  in  a  rich  mining  district,  and  has  one 
weekly  newspaper. 

Belleville,  a  post-village  of  Ks-e\  eo..  N.  .1.,  on  tin- 
Pa.ssaic  Ui\er.  ii  miles  above  Newark,  ami  MI  mile-  \V.  hy 
N.  of  New  York.  It  has  four  or  more  churches,  and  sev- 
eral manufactories.  I'op.  of  township,  3044. 

Belleville,  a  post-village  of  Ellisburg  township,  Jef- 
ferson co.,  N.  Y.,  on  North  Sandy  Creek,  is  the  seat  of  an 
academy. 

Belleville,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson  township,  Hieli- 

lanelco.,  O.,  on  the  Saniluskv   Mansfield  and   Newark  li.  H., 

by    K.   tniiii    Sandusky.     It   has  considerable, 

manufacturing  industry  and  one  weekly  newspaper.    Pop. 

720. 

Belleville  (Bell's  Station  P.  O.).  a  village  of 
Crockett  co.,  Tcnn.,  on  the  Memphis  and  Louisville  R.  R., 
69  miles  N.  E.  of  Memphis.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

Bellevne,  a  post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  la.,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  Mississippi  River,  24  miles  below  Dubuque 
and  13  miles  S.  of  Galena.  It  stands  on  a  high  bank,  and 
has  a  good  landing,  with  a  gravelly  beach.  Produce  is 
shipped  here  in  steamboats  and  by  the  ('.  ('.  and  1).  R.  R. 
It  is  a  summer  resort  and  noted  for  beautiful  scenery.  The 
population  is  largely  German.  It  has  an  extensive  rail- 
road trade  in  grain,  stock,  produce,  etc.  It  has  one  weekly 
newspaper.  Pop.  1353;  ot  Bellevue  township,  2402. 

ED.  "JAI-KSO.X  LEADER." 

Bellevne,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Eaton  co., 
Mich.,  32  miles  S.  W.  of  Lansing,  on  the  Peninsular  R.  R. 
It  has  important  manufactures  and  produces  excellent  lime. 
It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  of  village,  608  ;  of 
township,  1985.  EDWIS  8.  HOSKINS,  PUB.  "GAZETTE." 

Bellevne,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Sarpy  co.,  Neb.,  in 
a  township  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Missouri  River,  15 
miles  by  water  below  Omaha,  and  on  the  Omaha  and  South- 
western R.  R.,  57  miles  N.  E.  of  Lincoln.  It  has  a  court- 
house and  several  churches.  Pop.  of  township,  961. 

Bellevne,  a  post-village  of  Huron  co.,  0.,  on  the  Lake 
Shore  R.  R.,  45  miles  S.  E.  of  Toledo.  It  is  largely  devoted 
to  manufacturing,  and  is  a  good  grain-market.  Water- 
works are  being  constructed.  It  has  doubled  its  number  of 
buildings  and  inhabitant*  within  five  years.  It  has  one 
weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  1219.  ED.  Of  "  GAZETTK." 

Bellevne,  a  borough  of  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  384. 

Bellevue,  a  township  of  Brown  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  822. 

Bellew'  (Jons  CHIPPENDAI.I,  HOHTBQOTV),  a  cele- 
brated reader,  was  born  in  Lancaster,  England,  in  1*2.1, 
of  an  ancient  and  noble  Irish  stock.  Mis  name  in  youth 
was  HIGOIH,  but  he  assumed  his  mother's  maiden  name  on 
coming  of  age.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  entered 
the  Anglican  ministry  in  1848,  and  won  great  distinction 
as  a  preacher.  In  1868  he  joined  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  has  since  given  with  great  success  public  read- 
ings in  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  H.  Died  June  19,  1874. 

Bell  Ew'art,  a  post-village  of  Innisftl  township,  Sim 
ene  co.,   Ontario   (Canada),  on  Lake  Simcoc  and  on  the 
Northern  Railway,  10  miles  from  Barrie.     It  is  visited  by 
regular  lines  of  steamboats.     Pop.  about  600. 

Bell  Flower,  a  township  of  McLean  co.,  III.    P.  659. 

Bellinger  (JOHN),  M.  D.    See  AI-I-KNIUX. 

Bel'lingham,  a  post-township  of  Norfolk  co.,  Mass., 
on  the  New  York  and  New  England  R.  R.  It  has  three 
woollen  mills  and  other  manufactories.  Pop.  1282. 

Bellingham  (RICHARD),  a  lawyer  born  in  England  in 
1502.  emigrated  to  America  in  1034.  lie  was  lieutenant- 
governor  ot  M  "s  lor  thirteen  years,  and  governor 
for  ten  years.  Hied  Uee.  7.  1672. 

Bellinchiuii  Bin,  in  almost  the  extreme  northern 
part  ot  \V;i  -1uii_riuii  Territory,  in  Wbateom  ci...  is  1  I  miles 
lonir.  :>  miles  wiile.  with  a  depth  of  from  3  to  20  fathoms. 
i :  ri'at  ijnant  irie-  ot  liirnitic  bituminous  coal  are  mined  here, 
the  shaft  being  only  one-fjuarter  of  a  mile  from  the  harbor. 
It  is  generally  considered  I  he  :i  the  Pacific  coast. 

Whatconi  i<  the  chief  point  of  this  coal-trade. 

Bellini  i  iiio\  \VM '.  an  excellent  painter,  was  born  at 
Venice  ill  HUM.  lie  woe  the  master  of  Titian,  and  wa» 
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called  the  founder  of  the  Venetian  school.  Among  his 
best  works  are  a  "  Madonna  and  Child,"  "  The  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,"  and  "  Christ  Talking  to  the  Woman  of 
Samaria."  Died  Nov.  29,  1516. 

Bellini  (VINCENZO),  a  celebrated  Italian  composer,  son 
and  grandson  of  musicians  of  moderate  ability,  was  born 
at  Catania,  Sicily,  Nov.  3,  1802.  He  was  a  pupil  of  /in- 
garelli.  In  1827  he  produced  '•  II  Pirata,"an  opera  which 
was  performed  at  Milan  with  great  success.  His  fame  was 
widely  extended  by  "  La  Straniera"  (1828),  "  La  Sonnam- 
bula"  (1831),  and  "La  Norma"  (1831).  He  afterwards 
went  to  Paris  and  London,  where  he  was  warmly  applauded, 
and  composed  "I  Puritan!"  (1834).  Died  in  Paris  Sept. 
24,  1835.  (See  PONGIN,  "Bellini,"  1868.) 

Bellinzo'na   [Ger.  licllem],  a  town  of  Switzerland, 
and  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  canton  of  Ticino,  is  on  the 
river  Ticino,  hero  crossed  by  a  bridge,  IB  miles  N.  of  Lu- 
gano.    It  is  defended  by  several  old  castles,  and  has  an 
active  transit  trade.     Pop.  in  1870,  2501. 
Bellmann  (GusTAv).    See  APPENDIX. 
Bell  Metal,  a,  hard,  dense,  brittle,  and  sonorous  alloy 
of  copper  with  tin,  zinc,  or  some  other  metal.  The  propor- 
tion in  English  bells  is  usually  75  per  cent,  of  copper  and 
25  of  tin.    The  bell  metal  of  commerce  usually  contains  80 
of  copper  to  20  of  tin,  or  else  78  of  copper  to  22  of  tin. 
Bell  Mills,  a  township  of  Tehama  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  79. 
Bello'na,  the  goddess  of  war  in  the  ancient  Roman 
mythology,  was  represented  as  the  companion  and  sister  or 
wife  of  Mars.     She  was  described  by  the  poets  as  armed 
with  a  scourge   and  holding  a  torch  in  her  hand.     Her 
priests  were  called  Hcllonurii. 

Bel'lows  [from  Anglo-Saxon  byliy,  a  "bag;"  Ger. 
BiHi/en],  a  very  ancient  contrivance  for  producing  a  blast 
of  air.  It  consisted,  in  its  rudest  form,  of  a  bag  which  was 
compressed,  allowed  to  become  full,  compressed  again,  and 
so  on.  Id-presentations  of  bellows  have  been  found  in 
some  of  the  earliest  Egyptian  sculptures,  and  Sir  Gardiner 
Wilkinson  believes  he  has  found  a  valve  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Moses.  The  natives  of  India  and  China  have  em- 
ployed the  bellows  from  time  immemorial.  Rude  forms 
of  the  bellows  are  found  in  many  of  the  lowest  tribes 
of  Africa.  Ordinary  bellows,  as  now  used,  are  practi- 
cally leather  bags  which  are  compressed  and  then  ex- 
panded so  as  to  allow  air  to  enter  through  a  valve  opening 
inward,  which  on  compression  of  the  bellows  allows  no  air 
to  escape,  except  through  the  nozzle.  In  modern  manu- 
factories, furnaces,  etc.  the  bellows  has  been  partly  super- 
seded by  machines  of  different  kinds  which  produce  the 
blast  of  air  with  greater  efficiency  and  uniformity  than 
ordinary  bellows. 

Bel'lows  (HENRY  WHITNEY),  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D.,  an  emi- 
nent Unitarian  minister,  born  in  Walpole,  N.  II.,  June  10, 
1814,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1832,  and  became  pastor  of 
a  church  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1838.  He  gained  dis- 
tinction as  an  eloquent  public  speaker,  and  lectured  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  especially  social,  educational,  and  pa- 
triotic enterprises.  In  1846  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  "  Christian  Inquirer."  Among  his  works  are  "  Lec- 
tures on  the  Treatment  of  Social  Diseases"  (1857)  and 
"The  Old  World  in  its  New  Face"  (1868).  He  was  the 
principal  promoter  and  first  president  of  the  U.  S.  Sanitary 
Commission,  established  in  1862. 

Bellows  Falls,  a  post-village  of  Windham  co.,  Vt.,  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Conn.  River,  and  on  the  Vt.  Central  R.  R., 
53  miles  S.  E.  of  Rutland,  at  the  junction  of  the  Rutland  di- 
vision and  of  the  Cheshire  R.  R.  The  river  here  falls  44  feet 
in  half  a  mile.  The  village  has  a  medicinal  spring,  a  national 
bank,  and  fivechurches.  Railroads  extend  from  it  to  Boston, 
Js'cw  York,  Montreal,  etc.  The  water-power  is  very  great, 
and  is  being  improved.  There  are  six  paper-mills,  one  man- 
ufactory of  chairs,  one  of  sash  and  blinds,  one  newspaper, 
and  two  largo  hotels.  It  is  the  seat  of  St.  Agnes'  Hall,  a 
seminary  for  young  ladies.  Pop.  697.  ED.  OF  "  TIMES." 
Bellows  Fish,  or  Trumpet-Fish,  the  Centrist 
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scolopax,  a  spiny-finned  fish  of  the  family  Aulostomida?, 
feeds  upon  small  animals  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 


chiefly  in  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the  W.  coasts  of 
Europe.  It  is  good  eating,  though  small,  seldom  exceed- 
ing five  inches  in  length. 

Bell'port,  a  post-village  of  Brookhaven  township,  Suf- 
folk co.,  Js.  Y.,  on  Bellport  Bay.  It  is  the  seat  of  an 
iLcjuU-jnv.  UfltjMirl  Station,  in  the  sunie  township,  is  5 
miles  N.  of  Bellport,  on  the  Long  Island  R.  R.,  56£  miles 
from  Hunter's  Point. 

Bells,  in  nautical  language,  is  a  term  having  a  peculiar 
meaning,  and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  those  expressions 

by  which  1 pic  <m  land  indicate  the  hour.     The  sailor's 

day  or  night  is  divided  into  watches  or  periods,  each  of 
four  hours'  duration,  and  the  bell  is  struck  once  at  the  ex- 
piration of  each  half  hour.  The  number  of  strokes  denotes 
the  number  of  half  hours  that  have  elapsed  in  that  partic- 
ular watch.  If  the  watch  commences  at  6  p.  M.,  eight  bells 
would  be  a  signal  for  the  end  of  the  watch  at  10  i>.  si. 

Bell's  Landing,  a  post-township  of  Monroe  co.,  Ala. 
Pop.  1310. 

Bellu'no  (anc.  Jielln'imm),  a  city  of  Italy,  capital  of 
the  above  province,  on  the  Piave,  49  miles  N.  of  Venice. 
It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a  cathedral  designed  by  Pal- 
ladio,  a  rich  hospital,  a  public  library,  a  handsome  aque- 
duct, and  a  beautiful  triumphal  arch  ;  also  manufactures 
of  silk  stuffs,  hats,  lcather,and  earthenware.  Pop.  in  1857, 
13,552. 

BcU'ville,  a  township  of  Howard  co.,  Kan.    Pop.  1 240. 
Bcllville,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  Austin  co.,  Tex., 
near  the  Brazos  River,  55  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Houston. 

Bel'mond,  a  thriving  village  of  Pleasant  township, 
Wright  co.,  la.,  is  finely  situated  on  the  Iowa  River,  at  the 
junction  of  two  prospective  railroads.  It  is  in  a  good  and 
well-settled  farming  region.  It  has  good  public  schools, 
churches,  etc.,  and  one  weekly  paper.  Pop.  327. 

A.  M.  ALLEN,  ED.  "BEI.MOXD  Mumon." 
Bel'mont,  a  county  of  Ohio,  bordering  on  West  Vir- 
ginia.    Area,  520  square  miles.     It  is  bounded  on  the  E. 
by  the  Ohio  River,  and  drained  by  Wheeling  and  Captina 
creeks.     The  surface  is  diversified  by  hills,  which  are  cul- 
tivated to  the  summit ;  the  soil  is  fertile.     Dairy  products, 
grain,  wool,  fruit,  and  tobacco  are  extensively  raised.    The 
county  is  intersected  by  the  Central  Ohio  R.  R.,  and  con- 
tains coal.     Capital,  St.  Clairsville.     Pop.  39,714. 
Belmont,  a  township  of  Sumpter  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  2916. 
Bclmont,  a  township  of  Iroquois  co.,  111.     Pop.  833. 
Belmont,  a  township  of  Warren  co.,  la.     Pop.  1048. 
Belmont,  a  post-tow nship  of  Woodson  co.,  Kan.    Pop. 
622. 

Belmont,  a  post-township  of  Waldo  co.,  Me.  Pop.  628. 
Belmont,  a  post-township  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.  It 
is  one  of  the  finest  suburbs  of  Boston.  Pop.  1513. 
Belmont,  a  township  of  Jackson  co.,  Minn.  Pop.  625. 
Belmont,  a  post-village  of  Mississippi  co.,  Mo.,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  opposite  Columbus,  Ky.,  197  miles  S.  S. 
E.  of  St.  Louis.  In  1861  this  place  was  occupied  as  a 
Confederate  camp.  On  Nov.  6,  Gen.  Grant,  in  command 
at  Cairo,  descended  the  river  with  about  4000  troops,  re- 
maining over  night  about  10  miles  above  Columbus.  Ky. 
On  the  morning  of  the  7th  this  force  was  debarked  on  the 
.Missouri  shore  a  short  distance  above  Bclmont,  and  at  once 
moved  forward  to  the  capture  of  the  Confederate  camp, 
supposed  to  contain  about  3000  men.  After  several  hours' 
severe  fighting  the  Federal  troops  forced  their  way  through 
the  obstructions  on  either  side.  An  irresistible  charge 
carried  the  camp,  drove  the  Confederates  in  all  directions, 
and  left  the  field  in  possession  of  the  Federals.  The  Con- 
federate camp,  with  all  its  supplies,  ammunition,  and  bag- 
gage, was  fired  and  destroyed.  The  defeated  Confederate 
were,  however,  strongly  reinforced  by  Maj.-Gen.  Polk  from 
Columbus,  and  in  turn  drove  the  Federal  troops  back  to 
their  boats,  fighting  all  the  way  against  a  now  vastly 
superior  Confederate  force,  while  the  batteries  on  the 
Kentucky  side  kept  up  a  damaging  fire  which  could  not 
bo  returned.  By  5  P.  M.  the  troops  were  all  on  board 
their  boats  without  the  loss  of  a  gun,  while  they  had 
with  them  two  guns  captured  from  the  Confederates. 
The  Federal  loss  was  84  killed.  150  wounded,  and  a 
similar  number  missing:  the  Confederate  loss  is  stated 
at  from  500  to  600,  killed  and  wounded. 
Bclmont,  a  township  of  Otoe  co.,  Neb.  Pop.  508. 
liclmont,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Nye  co.,  Nev., 
in  a  township  of  the  same  name,  about  150  miles  in  a 
direct  lino  E.  S.  E.  of  Carson  City.  Pop.  of  township, 
244. 

Bclmont,  a  post-township  of  Belknap  co.,  N.  H.     It 
has  manufactures  of  hosiery  and  of  lumber.     Pop.  1165. 
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Id  Imont,  a  post-village,  semi capital  "f  Allcgany  Co., 
N.  Y.,  on  tlm  (ienesee  Hiier  and  on  the  Erie  It.  li..  '.'? 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Elmira,  and  !i  I  mil,-.-  ]•:.  S.  I-:.  .,1  Inmkirk. 
It  contains  a  court-house  atnl  .-i  \eral  harrel-factories.  It 
has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  7i'5. 

Hrlmont,  a  township  of  Franklin  i-o.,  X.  Y.  P.  1619. 
Helinont,  a  post-twp.  of  La  Fayetteco..  Wis.  P.  i;i(i:i. 
liihiiiillt.  a  township  of  Portage  1:0.,  Wis.  Pop.  :i(>*. 
Ilelmont,  u  village  of  Westchc.-ter  M.,  N'.  Y.,  now  a 
part  of  .New  York  City.  Pop.  171. 

BelmODt  (Ai'iiisr),  liurn  :it  Alley,  in  Germany,  in 
1816,  emigrated  i"  America  in  1837  a>  the  representative 
of  Hit!  Rothschilds,  ami  became  an  active  politician  of  the 
I  lemor!  atir  party.  Ho  was  chairman  of  the  exeeuth  «• 
eoiiiimMee  at  tlu>  national  1  lemocratic  convention  at 
Charleston  iii  I  still.  He  is  a  prominent  man  in  the  finan- 
cial world  of  New  York. 

Beloit',  the  capital  of  Mitchell  co.,  Kan.,  on  the  S. 
hank  of  Solomon  Kiver,  has  a  weekly  paper,  an  iron  bridge, 
important  mills  and  manufactures,  and  an  active  triule. 
Pop.  of  Beloit  township,  173.  K».  ••  HKI.OIT  (i  IZKTTE." 

Hrloit,  a  city  of  Hock  co.,  Wig.,  is  on  Hock  Kiver  and 
on  the  Chicago  nnd  Xorth -western  K.  K.,  91  miles  N.  W. 
of  Chicago  and  17  miles  S.  S.  K.  of  Madison.  It  is  also 
on  the  Western  1'nion  K.  11.,  which  connects  it  with  Mil- 
waukee and  Rock  Island,  111.,  and  is  on  the  S.  boundary 
of  the  State.  It  is  partly  built  on  a  plain  which  is  about 
seventy  I'eet  higher  than  the  river.  It  is  the  seat  of  Beloit 
I'ollege.  It  has  a  national  and  one  other  bank,  and  con- 
siderable manufactures  of  paper,  reapers  and  mowers, 
ploughs,  water-wheels,  etc.  It  has  one  weekly  and  one 
monthly  newspaper.  Pop.  4396 ;  of  the  township,  5139. 
C.  IxcEiisoi.i.,  Kn.  "  BKLOIT  KKKK  PRESS)." 

Beloit  College,  at  licloit,  Wis.,  originated  in  the  de- 
liberations of  ministers  ami  laymen  of  Congregational  and 
Presbyterian  churches  in  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Illinois. 
In  May,  1845,  a  convention  of  sixty-nine  members  decided 
unanimously  that  a  college  of  the  highest  order  for  young 
men  ought  to  be  established  at  Beloit.  A  self-perpetuating 
board  of  trustees  then  elected  was  incorporated  by  charter 
from  the  Territorial  legislature  of  Wisconsin  in  1846.  Tho 
corner-stone  of  the  first  building  was  laid  in  June,  1847, 
and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  five  young  men  wore  re- 
ceived to  the  first  college  class.  Jackson  J.  Bushnell, 
A.  M.,  and  Joseph  Emerson.  A.  M.,  both  graduates  of  Yale 
College  in  the  class  of  1841,  were  the  first  regularly  appoint- 
ed professors.  Rev.  Aaron  L.  Chapin  of  Milwaukee,  also  a 
graduate  of  Yale,  was  elected  first  president  in  1849,  and 
continues  (1874)  still  in  office.  The  institution  embraces  a 
collegiate  department  and  a  preparatory  school.  The  col- 
legiate department  offers  two  parallel  courses  of  four  years, 
called  respectively  I  he  classical  and  the  philosophical  coarse. 
In  the  classical  course  the  branches  of  study  and  the  stand- 
ard of  scholarship  correspond  with  those  of  the  best  col- 
leges of  New  England.  The  philosophical  course  combines, 

with  such  in 10 tint  of  Latin  and  Greek  as  is  considered 

essential  to  the  best  proficiency  in  any  art  or  science,  a 
more  varied  rango  of  study  and  a  more  extensive  culture 
of  science.  In  the  preparatory  school  also  two  parallel 
courses  are  defined,  called  respectively  the  classical  course 
and  the  elementary  scientific  course.  These  courses  occupy 
three  years,  and  are  adapted  to  meet  the  requisitions  for 
admission  to  the  two  courses  of  the  collegiate  department. 
For  such  as  do  not  contemplate  entering  college  they  offer 
opportunities  for  advanced  general  culture,  well  balanced 
and  thorough,  as  far  as  it  goes.* 

The  faculty  of  the  college  is  now  (1874)  composed  of 
the  president,  eight  professors,  and  two  instructors  of  the 
preparatory  school.  About  2000  young  men  have  received 
more  or  less  of  culture  in  the  institution,  and  the  graduates 
of  the  full  course  number  210.  Its  graduates  occupy  po- 
sitions of  influence  in  our  own  country  and  many  foreign 
lands.  For  its  endowment  and  support  Beloit  College  de- 
pends entirely  on  private  benefactions.  It  has  received 
generous  donations  from  friends  in  both  the  East  and  the 
West,  but  large  additions  to  its  resources  are  much  needed. 
The  college  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  Rock 
River.  Its  most  prominent  building  is  the  Memorial  Hall. 
erected  in  honor  of  the  sons  of  the  college  who  fell  in  the 
late  war,  and  devoted  to  the  collections  of  the  cabinet  and 
library,  for  the  steady  increase  of  which  generous  provision 
is  made.  A  IRON  L.  CH.VI-IV 

Hdooehistan',  or  Itcln.jistnn  (anc.  ficdmtla),  a 
country  of  Southern  Asia,  bounded  on  the  X.  by  Afghan- 
istan, on  the  K.  Kv  Sinde,  on  the  S.  by  the  Arabian  Sea. 
and  on  the  W.  by  Persia.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  107,000 
square  miles,  and  the  pop.  at  2,000.000. 

This  region,  which  is  almost  destitute  of  rivers  or  per- 
manent streams,  consists  of  high  mountains  and  barren, 


sandy  plains.     The  peak  of  Takkatoo,  in   the  N.  part,  is 
said  to  be  11,000  feet  high,  and  Mime  of  the  plains  or  val- 
leys have  an  elevation  of  fitltlO  feet  above  the  sea.     The 
i    river  is  the  Doostcc.  which  has  been  found  only 

twenty    inehe-    drc]iand    twenty   \ ard<  wide    at    it-    mouth. 

It  enters  the  Arabian  Sea.     The  climate  )>!•  -.  nt-  L-i> 
tremes  of  heat  anil  cold.     .Most  of  the  fruits  known  in  Kn- 
rope,  as  well  as  plantains  and  guuvas.  are  common.    Melons 
attain  such  size  that  a  man  cannot  lift  them.     Some  cl  tin- 
valleys  produce  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  barley.  ] 
etc.     Among  the  mineral  resources  are  copper,  antin 
lead,  iron,  sulphur,  and  alum.     The  inhabitants  are  divided 
into  the  IJehtehes  in  the  N.  and  W.,  who  are  a  mixture  of 
Persians,  Hindoos,  and   Semitic   tribes,  and   lire   indolent, 
warlike,  and  cruel:  the  Brahuis.  the  remains  of  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants,  in  the  E. :  and  the  l.ami  i   in  the  S.  K. 

The  entire  population  consists  of  Sunnite  .Mobami lans. 

They  subsist  mostly  by  pastoral  pursuits,  raising  sheep, 
goats,  and  camels  or  dromedaries.  They  are  subject  to  a 
khan,  who  rules  with  despotic  power.  Kelat  was  stormed 
and  taken  by  the  British  in  1839,  and  the  khan  was  killed. 

Helpns'so,  an  Italian  town,  in  the  province  of  Ca- 
tania, at  the  side  of  Mount  Etna,  7  miles  N.  W.  from  Ca- 
tania. Pop.  7038. 

Bel'per,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Derbyshire, on 
the  Midland  Railway,  10  miles  by  rail  N.  of  Derby.  It 
has  several  churches,  a  public  library,  and  a  stone  bridge 
over  the  river  Derwent.  It  has  large  manufactures  of  silk 
and  cotton  hosiery.  Pop.  9509. 

Bel'pre,  a  post-village  of  Washington  co.,  0.,  is  on  the 
Ohio  River,  opposite  Parkersburg,  West  Va.,  and  abont 
12  miles  below  Marietta.  It  is  the  eastern  terminns  of 
the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  R.  11..  connecting  here  with 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  by  a  great  bridge,  which 
crosses  the  Ohio  and  is  more  than  a  mile  long.  Pop.  911 ; 
of  Belprc  township,  2462. 

Belshaz'zar  [Rel-thar-ttzur;  Fr.  RnltAatar],  son  of 
Xabonadius  (Labynetns),  who  was  the  sixth  and  last  king 
of  the  second  Babylonian  period.  Hig  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  probably  the  widow  of 
Xeriglissar,  the  fourth  king  of  the  period.  When  of  suffi- 
cient ago  ho  was  associated  with  his  father  on  the  throne, 
and  in  the  book  of  Daniel  is  therefore  called  king.  At  the 
fall  of  liabylon  in  538  B.  C.  he  was  slain,  and  his  father, 
Nabonadius,  then  at  Borsippa,  was  taken  prisoner. 

Belt,  a  girdle,  a  band,  a  tone.  This  term  is  applied  in 
surgery  to  a  band  or  bandage;  in  astronomy  to  several 
dark  bands,  variable  in  number,  which  extend  across  the 
disk  of  the  planet  Jupiter  and  are  parallel  to  its  equator. 

Leather  belts  or  bands  are  extensively  used  in  machinery 
to  connect  a  revolving  shaft  with  another  shaft  or  pulley. 
It  is  a  contrivance  for  transmitting  power  with  less  noise 
and  friction  than  attend  the  use  of  toothed  gearing.  These 
belts  arc  generally  used  between  parallel  shafts,  and  when 
the  shafts  must  turn  in  opposite  directions  the  belt  is  crossed. 
When  the  shafts  are  not  parallel,  and  their  axes  produced 
intersect  each  other,  they  may  be  connected  by  using  a 
third  shaft.  Gutta-percha  and  India  rubber  arc  sometimes 
used  instead  of  leather.  To  render  leather  belts  durable, 
they  should  be  carefully  protected  against  moisture. 

Belt  Creek,  a  township  of  Burt  co.,  Neb.     Pop.  287. 

Bel'ton,  a  post-township  of  Anderson  eo.,  S.  C.  It  is 
on  the  Greenville  and  Columbian.  R.,  26  miles  S.  of  Green- 
ville, at  the  junction  of  the  Anderson  branch.  Pop.  1364. 

Helton,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  Bell  CO.,  Tex.,  is 
situated  on  Leon  River,  60  mijes  N.  N.  E.  of  Austin  City. 
It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  281. 

Helton  (Rev.  JAMES  S.).     Sec  APPENDIX. 

Beltra'mi,  a  large  county  in  the  N.  W.  of  Minnesota. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  lakes, 
among  which  are  the  Red  Lake,  Cass,  Itasca  (the  head 
source  of  the  Mississippi),  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones, 
all  connected  together.  Area,  3100  square  miles.  Pop.  80. 

Belts,  Great  and  Little,  are  two  straits  which  con- 
nect the  Baltic  with  the  Cattegat.  The  former  separates 
the  island  of  Fiinen  from  Sccland,  is  36  miles  long,  and  has 
an  average  width  of  abont  18  miles.  The  depth  ranges 
hetwecn  0  and  26  fathoms,  and  the  current  is  so  strong  that 
the  licit  is  seldom  frozen  over.  The  navigation  of  both 
Belts  is  dangerous  or  difficult.  Tho  Little  Belt,  which 
separates  Fiinen  from  Jutland,  also  forms  a  communication 
between  the  Baltic  and  the  Cattegat.  It  is  32  miles  long. 
The  widest  part  of  it  is  about  10  miles,  and  the  narrowest 
about.  2500  feet.  From  these  Belts  (Lat.  baited  the  Baltic 
Si  a  is  supposed  to  take  its  name. 

Belu'cii,  a  genus  of  Mammalia,  of  the  order  Cetacea 
and  of  the  family  Dclphinidiv  or  dolphin?.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  blunt  and  broad  head  and  the  absence  of  a 
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dorsal  fin.  They  abound  in  the  Arctic  seas,  arc  gregarious, 
and  afford  to  the  G reenlandcrs  an  important  article  of  food. 
The  /Iftuyit  i/lnfiin-ftH  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  thirteen 
feet.  Jioiiml-fn  <u!>  <i  cachalot  is  one  of  the  synonyms  of  this 
animal.  The  white  whale  of  the  St.  Lawrence  (fielm/tt  (><• 
i-fnli*}  is  common  in  northern  waters,  both  salt  and  fresh. 
It  is  caught  in  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Saguenay,  is  from 
ten  to  twenty  ft'ft  long,  and  is  prized  for  its  excellent  oil 
and  its  skin,  which  makes  a  very  fine  leather. 

The  mime  Beluga  is  often  applied  to  a  large  sturgeon  of 
Southern  Russia  (  Afiju-nxcr  huso],  which  affords  great 
quantities  of  isinglass  and  caviare.  (See  STKIUJCDN.  ) 

He'lus  [(!r.  BijAoc],  in  classic  mythology,  a  king  of  Phoe- 
nicia, was  suid  to  he  a  son  of  Neptune,  a  brother  of  Agcnor, 
and  the  father  of  Kgyptus.  He  is  considered  by  aume  per- 
sons as  identical  with  BAAL  (which  see). 

IE<  Ins  [BtjAev?,  now  called  Nahr  Nftaman;  perhaps  the 
/{t'i(/"tk  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible],  a  small  stream  of 
Palestine,  which  enters  the  sea  near  Acre.  On  its  banks  it 
is  said  that  the  art  of  glass-making  was  discovered. 

It  rl  US,  Temple  of,  a  famous  temple  of  enormous  size 
in  the  city  of  Babylon,  rebuilt  by  Nebuchadnezzar  shortly 
after  004  B.  C.  According  to  some  authorities,  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia.  Some  writers  identify 
its  ruins  with  llirs-Nimrud  (a  huge  mound  6  miles  S.  W.  of 
Hilhih),  which  appears  to  have  been  originally  about  156  feet 
high.  Others  identify  its  ruins  with  Babil  (another  mound 
some  6  miles  N.  of  Hillah),  whose  height  is  about  140  feet. 

Helvetic 're  (i*.  e.  "  fair  view"),  an  Italian  word  applied 
to  a  pavilion  on  the  top  of  a  house,  or  a  structure  designed 
to  afford  a  fine  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country  ;  also 
an  artificial  eminence  in  a  garden.  In  France  and  other 
countries  of  Europe  the  term  is  often  used  as  the  name  of 
a  palace,  villa,  or  summer-house.  The  famous  statue  of 
Apollo  Belvedere  derived  its  name  from,  a  gallery  of  the 
Vatican  called  Belvedere. 

Bel'vedere  (Oh&topodtum  scoparium,  or  Sahola  sco- 
parln],  an  annual  plant  of  the  order  Chenopodiacese,  is  a 
native  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  is  sometimes  called  summer 
cypress.  It  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  but  not  for  its  flowers, 
which  have  no  beauty.  It  has  a  close,  pyramidal,  rigid 
form  anil  narrow  leaves,  and  resembles  a  miniature  cypress. 

Belvedere,  a  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of 
Cosenza,  26  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Cosenza,  has  a  trade  in  wine 
and  raisins.  Pop.  5GOO. 

Bel'videre,  the  county-seat  of  Boone  co.,  III.,  on  the 
Kishwaukee  River  and  on  the  Chicago  and  North-western 
Railway  (Galena  division),  78  miles  W.N.  W.  of  Chicago.  It 
is  the  terminus  also  of  the  St.  Paul  division  of  the  North- 
western Railway,  and  is  projecting  a  railroad  S.  E.  It  has 
a  national  bank,  two  newspapers,  a  planing-mill,  a  num- 
ber of  mills,  elegant  churches,  and  fine  schools.  Pop.  3231, 
and  is  rapidly  increasing;  of  Belvidere  township,  4410. 
R.  W.  Coox,  ED.  "  BELVIDERE  NORTH-WESTERN." 

Belvidere,  a  post-township  of  Monona  co.,  la.     P.  272. 

Belvidere,  a  township  of  Montcalm  co.,  Mich.    P.  54. 

Belvidere,  a  township  of  Goodhue  co.,  Minn.    P.  626. 

Belvidere,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  Warren  co., 
N.  J.,  on  the  Delaware  River  and  on  the  Belvidere  Dela- 
ware R.  R.,  13  miles  above  Easton  and  95  miles  N.  of 
Philadelphia.  The  Pequest  Creek  enters  the  river  here, 
and  affords  a  valuable  water-power.  Belvidere  has  an 
academy,  five  churches,  one  national  bank,  several  mills, 
and  a  cotton  factory.  It  has  three  weekly  newspapers. 
Pop.  of  the  township,  1882. 

Belvidere,  a  post-township  of  Perquimans  co.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  2403. 

Belvidere,  a  township  of  Lamoille  co.,  Vt.  It  has 
manufactures  of  lumber.  Pop.  369. 

Belvidere,  a  township  of  Buffalo  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  632. 

Bel'vin,  a  township  of  Pitt  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  2151. 

Belvis'ia  (also  called  Napoleo'na>,  a  genus  of  exog- 
enous plants,  the  type  of  the  natural  order  Beh'isiaceso. 
The  few  species  of  this  order  which  arc  known  are  natives 
of  tropical  Africa,  and  are  large  shrubs  with  simple  alter- 
nate, coriaceous  loaves.  The  flowers,  each  of  which  has 
twenty  stamens,  are  sessile,  beautiful,  and  have  a  very  sin- 
gular form.  The  calyx  is  a  leathery  cup,  divided  into  five 
ovate  segments.  The  corolla  consists  of  three  concentrio 
and  distinct  rings,  each  of  which  is  monopetalous ;  the 
lower  or  outer  one,  5-lobed  and  furnished  with  thirty-five 
stiff  ribs,  by  means  of  which  it  is  strongly  plaited;  when 
fully  blown  it  turns  back  over  the  calyx  so  as  to  hide  if 
completely  ;  the  second,  a  narrow  membrane,  is  divided 
into  many  fine  regular  segments  like  a  fringe  ;  the  third. 
an  erect,  cup-shaped  membrane,  whose  edge  is  cut  into 
many  fine  segments  turned  downward.  The  fruit  is  a 


large  berry,  similar  to  a  pomegranate  in  size  and  form,  en- 
closing several  rcniform  seeds,  one  inch  long.     One  species 


BelvLsia. 

of  Belvisia  bears  an  edible  fruit.  According  to  Lindley, 
this  order  belongs  to  the  Myrtal  alliance,  and  is  allied  to 
llhizophoraceaj. 

lielzo'ni  (GIOVANNI  BATTISTA),  an  Italian  traveller, 
born  at  Padua  Nov.  5,  1778,  emigrated  to  England  in  1803, 
and  gained  a  subsistence  by  exhibiting  himself  as  an  ath- 
lete. In  1815  he  visited  Egypt  at  the  invitation  of  Mche- 
met  Ali,  who  desired  him  to  construct  a  hydraulic  machine. 
He  soon  directed  his  attention  to  the  exploration  of  Egyp- 
tian antiquities.  He  removed  to  England  the  colossal 
bust  called  "Young  Memnon,"  which  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  Ho  opened  the  temple  of  Ipsambool  and  the 

1>yramid  of  Cephren  (or  the  second  pyramid  of  Gizch). 
le  published  in  1821  a  very  interesting  "Narrative  of  the 
Operations  and  Recent  Discoveries  within  the  Pyramids, 
Temples,  Tombs,  etc.  in  Egypt  and  Nubia."  He  undertook 
a  journey  to  Timbuctu,  but  died  near  Benin  Dec.  3,  1823. 

Bem  {.TosEPiil,  a  Polish  general,  horn  at  Tarnov,  in 
Galicia,  in  17'Ja,  He  served  in  the  Polish  army  in  the 
revolution  of  1S30,  after  which  he  passed  some  years  in 
France.  In  1S48  he  joined  the  Hungarian  patriots,  and 
obtained  command  of  the  army  of  Transylvania.  He  de- 
feated the  Auetrians  in  several  actions,  and  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Temesviir  (1841)),  which  was  disastrous  to 
Hungary.  Having  fled  to  Turkey  and  conformed  to  Islam- 
ism,  he  was  raised  to  the  ran*k  of  pasha.  Died  Dec.  ID,  1  ^50. 
(See  PATAKY,  "  Bem  in  Siebenbiirgen,"  1850 ;  N.  N.  LA'JOS, 
"Lo  G6ne>al  Bem,"  Paris,  1851.) 

Bembec'idrc  [Gr.  pepprit,  a  "top"],  a  family  of  hymen- 
opterous  insects,  the  popular  name  of  which  is  "sand- 
wapps,"  are  mostly  natives  of  warm  climates.  They  re- 
semble wasps  or  bees  in  appearance,  and  the  females  mnkc 
burrows  in  sandy  banks,  in  which  they  deposit  their  o^irs. 
Some  of  them  emit  an  odor  like  that  of  roses.  The  U.  S. 
have  several  species. 

Bem'bo  (PIKTRO),  a  celebrated  Italian  scholar  and  car- 
dinal, born  at  Venice  May  20,  1470.  He  removed  to  Rome 
in  1512,  and  became  secretary  to  Pope  Leo  X.  In  153'J  he 
was  raised  to  tho  dignity  of  cardinal.  He  wrote,  besides 
other  works,  a  Latin  "History  of  Venice"  (1551).  Died 
Jan.  18,  1547.  Ho  was  eminent  as  a  restorer  of  pure 
Latinity.  His  collected  works  were  published  at  Venice  in 
4  vols.,  1729.  (See  BECCAHELLI,  "Vita  di  P.  Pcmbo;"  J. 
D.  LA  CASA,  "Vita  Bembi.") 

Bem'bridge  Beds,  a  division  of  the  upper  eocene 
strata  found  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  containing  many 
fossil  shells  of  the  Paludina,  Planorbitt,  etc.  This  division 
comprises,  besides  several  beds  of  marl  and  clay,  the  Bern- 
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bridge  limi-stonc,  a  cream-colored  iitnno,  oltrn  compa 

Komi-mm  -    \e-ieular  and  retionary.      Here  are  found 

remains  »!'  the  .4 «-./''.''/"'<"< i  cMinet  animal. 

Ilement',  a  post -to  \vnship  of  I'iatt  CO..  III.      I'op.   I  171. 

Ill-miss  iS\«i  1:1.  M  ,  M.  D.      S<>>  •  Ai-ri.\ni\. 

lle'iiiis's  Height-,  a  po«i  -\  iMagc  "I  Stillwatcr  town- 
ship, Saratoga .,  N.  V.,  'in  the  <  hamplani  I 'anal  ulld 

ii.Mr  ih.  Ilii'l-oo  RiviT,  was  the  scene  of  the  lirsl  battle  of 
Hnllwat.-r,  Sept.  19,  1777. 

Ben,  a  (iaclin  term  prefixed  I"  the  namc-i  "f  i iy  moun 

talns  of  fitootlaad,  M  I1' n  l."m.Mid.  lien  Ne\i-,et.-.  Itsig- 
nilb  ,-  "  head  "  or  "  summit." 

Urn,  a  Hebrew  wunl  signifying  "son,"  and  equivalent 
to  Hi.-  Aral.ic  Hm.  I'urlri--  tin-  tir-t  syllable  of  many  M-rip- 
tnral  name-,  as  lii'll  hadad,  Benjamin,  etc.  Ili-ai.  the 

plural  nf  Hen,  occurs  in  the  names  of  many  Arabian  > 
Hen,  On.  OK,  a  fixed  oil  rxtrai'lij>l   by  pressure  from 

the    IrllitS   111'   M'l   'ili:/fl    "/''•  '"    and    oilier    Species.  Icgll'l. 

IftM  growing  ID  tbfl  l.exant  and  the  Kast  and  \\  e-t   Indies. 

1 1  i<  colorle~-  ..r  slightly  yellow,  is  odorless,  and  does  not 
readily  become  ram-id.  It  is  used  to  extract  the  odoriferous 
principles  of  fragrant  plants. 

Bena'res(anc.  rnrnnn»Ainnd  k~<i'i).  a  famous  and  pop- 
ulous city  "t  Hindustan,  situate.!  oil  the  lelt  bank  of  the 
t!:in-_'i-s  abiiut  I--  miles  by  rail  N.  \V.  (if  Calcutta,  and  177 
miles  |,y  rail  S.  K.  ol'  Delhi.  It  is  the  holy  city  of  the 
llrahmans.  the  eliief  seal  ..I'  their  science,  and  may  be  Called 
tin-  Hiii'bi.i  >•  ip.i.il  i>t  ln.lia.  Flight*  of  stone  stops  called 
tjhatH  lead  down  the  sleep  banks  of  tile  (talipes,  which  is 
h.-re  about  half  a  mile  wide.  The  external  appearance  of 
the  city,  as  seen  from  the  river,  is  rendered  very  imposing 
by  the  minarets  of  about  -'.00  mosques  and  the  pinnacles 
of  nearly  ItltHI  pagodas.  The  streets  are  very  narrow,  and 
the  houses,  which  are  mostly  built  of  stone,  are  generally 
lofty,  some  of  them  six  stories  high.  Among  the  remark- 
able public  cdiliccs  arc  the  groat  mosque  of  Aurungzob,  232 
feet  hi^h.  many  Hindoo  temples,  a  vast  and  old  astronomi- 
cal observatory,  and  the  Hindoo  Sanscrit  college,  the  chief 
seat  of  native  learning  in  India.  As  the  holy  city  of  the 
Hindoo-  and  tin-  central  seat  of  lirahinanical  learning, 
Benares  attracts  on  the  occasion  of  certain  festivals  an 
immense  multitude  of  pilgrims,  estimated  at  1UO,000.  The 
permanent  population  was.  in  Isi'iii,  200,000.  Benares  is  a 
wealthy  and  industrious  city,  having  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  stuffs.  It  is  a  great  em- 
porium for  the  shawls  of  the  north,  the  diamonds  of  the 
south,  and  the  muslins  of  Dacca  and  the  eastern  provinces. 
The  Hindoo  Sanscrit  college  was  founded  here  in  1791,  and 
an  English  department  was  added  to  it  about  1827.  The 
residences  of  the  Europeans  are  mostly  at  Secrole,  which 
is  three  miles  from  Benares,  and  contains  many  line  man- 
sions. It  is  connected  by  a  railway  with  Calcutta  and 
Delhi.  A  mutiny  of  Sepoys  broke  out  hero  in  June,  1857, 
but  was  soon  ijiielleil. 

Bcn'bow  (JoriN),  a  bravo  English  admiral,  born  in 
Shropshire  in  I  ii.<(>,  served  first  under  James  II.  He  became 
a  rear-admiral  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  who  reposed 
great  c..ntid.-in-e  in  him.  In  Aug.,  1702,  ho  encountered 
a  superior  force  under  the  French  admiral  Ducasse,  near 
.1  a  mat. -a.  He  maintained  a  running  fight  for  four  days, 
was  imfHally  wounded,  and  died  Nov.  2!l,  1702.  (See  CAMP- 
IIKI.I.,  "  I. iies  of  the  British  Admirals.") 

Bench,  or  Bane  [Law  Lai.  f>n»cu«],  in  law,  has  sev- 
eral significations:  1.  A  court  or  tribunal  for  the  adminis- 
tration  of  justice.  The  word  originally  meant  the  seat  oc- 
cupied by  the  judges  in  court.  In  England  two  of  the 
leading  courts  are  termed  kind's  orijneen's  bench  and  com- 
mon bench.  The  hitter  tribunal  is  also  called  the  court  of 
cum  mini  pleas.  2.  The  word  is  also  used  to  designate  the 
judges  as  contrasted  with  the  practitioners  in  their  court, 
as  in  the  phrase  "the  bench  and  the  bar."  3.  Another 
signification  is  the  full  number  of  judges  acting  as  a  court 
of  review,  as  distinguished  from  a  single  member  of  their 
body,  also  a. -tin;;  judicially.  Thus,  decisions  rendered  by 
a  single  jiidiri-  at  a  trial  are  said  to  take  place  at  niii priim, 
while  those  which  arc  made  by  members  of  the  court  sit- 
ting together  are  said  to  be  made  in  bench  or  in  bane  or  in 
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Bench  Warrant,  an  order  issued  by  or  from'a  bench 
for  the  arrest  of  a  person,  either  in  case  of  contempt  or 
after  an  indictment  has  been  found,  or  from  a  judge  to  ap- 
prehend a  person  charged  with  an  offence. 

Bcnch'ers,  the  principal  officers  of  the  English  inns 
of  court,  entrusted  with  their  government  and  with  the 
power  of  admitting  persons  to  the  bar.  and  of  disbarring 
prae.titioncrs,  though  the  exercise  of  these  powers  is  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  of  the  judges  of  the  higher  courts. 

Ben  demann'  (EnuARii),  a  German  painter  of  the 


I  LI  - . •;.!•,. ;  -cltool,  was  born  in  Ilerlin  lie.-.  ;;,  I  s  1 1,  uinl  was 
or  uf  I  hi-   academy  at    h  I  si.x. 

He  painted   the  ••  Captive  Jews  in  Babylon  "  and  ••.l.n- 
miah  on  i  lie  I;  inn-  ..t  Jei 

llriuli-inrrr.  or  Kin  dc  nil  r.    S,  -.-  |;i  M,I 

Ben'dcr,  or  Bcn'drry,  a  t-,itim-.|  i-,»n  of  l',n--ia.  in 
.!na,   ..n    tbe    ri^ht    bank   of   the    I-,  miles 

N.  W.  of  Odessa.    Hero  is  a  strong  citadel  on  anemm 
Mender  has  se\  eral  paper-mills,  forges,  and  tanneries.    I'op. 
in  1SI.7,  21,11-". 

Id-nil  si  n .  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  in  the  government 
of  1'etrokov,  ion   miles   by  rail   S.   of  Pctrokov.     Pop.  in 
B3»l. 

II i- 'ur ,  a  town  of  Northern   Italy,  in  the  provii of 

Cuneo,  on  a  hill   16  miles  N.  E.  of  Coni.     It  baa  an  old 
I'op.  ill. '7. 

Ben'edek,  von  (I<ri>wi<.-).  an  Austrian  general,  bom 
at  Odcnhiirg.  in  Hungary,  in  1S04.  He  fought  with  the 
rank  of  colonel  against  the  Italians  in  IM  -,  and  became  a 
major-genera)  in  Apn!.  IM'.i.  alter  which  b.  -.  M.-I  with 
distinction  against  the  Hungarian  patriot.-,  lie  directed  a 
corps  in  the  Italian  canipiuiin  of  Is..'.)  and  at  S.llcriiio.  In 

Juno,  1806,  he  took  the  i mand   of  the  grand   Austrian 

army,  and  remain. '.1  on  the  defensive  in  Bohemia.  He  was 
defeated  by  the  Prussians  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Sadowa, 
.Inly  :•>.  I860. 

Benedet'ti  (VINTKNT),  COI-NT,  a  French  diplomatist, 
born  in  Corsica  about  1815.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  18C1.  In  1870  he  was  employed 
by  Napoleon  III.  in  important  negotiations  with  the  court 
oi'  1'russia,  and  had  a  personal  interview  with  King  Wil- 
liam at  Ems  just  before  the  emperor  declared  war  against 
Prussia. 

Ben'edict  [Lat.  Bencdic'lai],  SAIHT,  a  celebrated  Ital- 
ian religionist,  called  the  founder  of  monachism  in  the 
West,  was  born  at  Nursia,  in  ITmbria,  in  480  A.  D.  He 
renounced  the  world  in  early  youth,  passed  some  years  in 
solitude,  and  acquired  a  wide  reputation  for  sanctity.  Ho 
founded  a  famous  monastery  on  Monte  Cassino,  near  Na- 
ples, and  composed  a  system  of  monastic  rules  which  was 
largely  adopted  by  the  Western  monks,  and  was  known  as 
the  Rule  of  Saint  Benedict.  Under  this  system  the  monks 
were  employed  in  manual  labor  and  in  the  instruction  of 
the  young.  (See  BKVKIUITISKS.)  Died  Mar.  21,  543  A.  D. 
(See  JUAM  DE  CABTANIZA,  "  Vida  de  S.  Benito,"  1583;  J. 
B.  PLANCIIKTTK,  "  Vic  du  grand  S.  BenoU,"  1652;  ANTOX 
Si  n .in,  ••  Vita  divi  Benedict!,"  1691;  J.  G.  WAITZMANN, 
"  Li-ben  und  Wirken  des  beiligcn  Benedict,"  1825.) 

Benedict  I.  became  pope  of  Rome  in  574  A.  D.  Died 
in  578. — BKHKDICT  II.,  a  native  of  Rome,  was  elected  pope 
in  683  A.  D.,  and  died  in  685. — BENEDICT  III.  succeeded 
Pope  Leo  IV.  in  855.  He  died  in  858,  leaving  a  good 
reputation  for  piety. — BENEDICT  IV.  was  elected  pope  in 
900,  as  the  successor  of  John  IX.  Died  in  903.— BKNK 
tin  T  V.  was  chosen  pope  in  964,  but  was  banished  from 
Rome  by  the  emperor  Otho  I.  Leo  VIII.  was  pope  at  the 
same  time  with  him,  and  both  are  recognized  by  Roman 
Catholic  historians.  Died  in  965. — BENEDICT  VI.  was 
elected  pope  in  972,  and  was  killed  by  the  rebellious  Ro- 
mans in  974. — BENKIUCT  VII.  succeeded  Pope  Benedict  VI. 
in  975.  He  is  said  to  have  ruled  with  ability.  Died  in 
984. — BENEDICT  VIII.,  a  son  of  the  count  of  Tusculum,  be- 
came pope  in  1012.  He  crowned  the  emperor  Henry  II.  in 
1013,  and  defeated  the  Saracens,  who  had  invaded  the  Pa- 
pal States.  Died  in  1024.— BENEDICT  IX.  (THEOIMILAC- 
Trs  or  Ttiscnu'M),  sometimes  called  the  "boy-pope,"  was 
chosen  pope  in  10M,  He  was  extremely  licentious,  and 
was  expelled  by  the  Romans.  Sylvester  III.  became  anti- 
pope.  Benedict  was  deposed  by  the  emperor  Henry  III. 
about  1046.— BENEDICT  X.,  called  THB  STI-PID,  was  chosen 
pope  in  1058,  removed  through  the  influence  of  llildebrand 
in  1059,  and  died  in  prison  in  the  same  year. — BKNK- 
DICT  XI.  (SAINT),  born  in  1240,  a  native  of  Treviso,  suc- 
ceeded Boniface  VIII.  in  1303.  He  was  noted  for  humil- 
ity. Died  in  1304. — BENEDICT  XII.  (originally  JAHJI  KS 
I'm  KVIKR),  a  native  of  France,  was  chosen  pope  in  I:::;  I. 
He  was  the  third  pope  who  reigned  at  Avignon,  and  was 
eminent  as  a  canonist  and  theologian.  Ho  wrote  several 
works.  He  died  in  1342,  and  was  succeeded  by  Clement 
V  I.  I'opc  Benedict  XII.  was  an  excellent  man. — BENKDICT 
XIII.  succeeded  Innocent  XIII.  iii  171!4.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  moderation  and  other  virtues,  and  promoted 
the  peace  of  Europe.  Died  in  1730.  (See  CLKHEXTK  i>i 
Cur/;,  ••  Vida  do  Benedicto  XIII.."  1739.)— BENEDICT  X  III. 
(anti-pope),  (PKDRO  DE  LITNA),  was  born  in  Aragon,  and 
was  elected  pope  by  certain  cardinals  at  A\  i^non  in  l.i'.M. 
Another  party  elected  Boniface  IX.  at  Rome,  and  a  schism 
of  the  Church  ensued.  He  was  deposed  by  the  Council  of 
Constance  in  1417.  Died  in  1424.  BENEDICT  XIV.  (PROS- 
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PERO  LAMBERTINI),  born  at  Bologna  in  1675,  was  a  man  of 
superior  talents.  He  was  well  versed  in  history,  theology, 
and  classical  learning.  He  succeeded  Clement  XII.  in 
1740,  and  showed  himself  a  liberal  patron  of  literature  and 
science.  He  was  also  distinguished  for  his  moderation  anil 
enlightened  piety,  and  was  the  author  of  Kovernl  esteemed 
religious  works.  Died  in  1758.  (See  FABKOXI,  "  Vita  di 
Benedetto  XIV.,"  1787.) 

Benedict  (DAVID),  D.D.,  born  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Oct. 
10,  1779,  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  180l>,  and  was 
for  twenty-five  years  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church  in 
Pawtucket,  K.  I.  He  has  written  a  "History  of  the  Bap- 
tists" (2  vols.,  1S1.'!;  :!d  vol.,  1848),  "History  of  All  Re- 
ligions" (1824),  "Fifty  Years  among  the  Baptists"  (I860), 
'•  History  of  the  Donatists,"  "  Compendium  of  Church  His- 
tory," and  other  works.  Died  Dec.  5,  1874. 

Benedict  (EHASTUS  CoitxEi.irs),  LL.D.,  was  born  at 
Branfurd,  Conn..  Mar.  19,  1800,  and  graduated  in  ISL'l  at 
Williams  College.  In  1824  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  has 
been  president  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  ami  a 
regent  of  the  university,  etc.  He  published  "American 
Admiralty"  (1850),  "A  Run  through  Europe"  (I860), 
"The  Hymn  of  Hildobert"  (1868),  and  other  works. 

Benedict  (Sir  JULIUS),  a  musical  composer,  born  at 
Stuttgart  Nov.  27,  1804.  He  has  written  "The  Gypsy's 
Warning"  (1838),  "Brides  of  Venice,"  "Lily  of  Killar- 
ney"  (1862),  all  popular  operas:  "Undine,"  a  cantata, 
and  "St.  Peter"  (1870),  an  oratorio. 

Benedict  (LEWIS),  an  American  lawyer  and  general  of 
volunteers,  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  2,  1817,  graduated 
at  Williams  College,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1841.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  politics  for  many 
years,  and  held  various  important  local  offices.  He  entered 
the  army  aa  lieutenant-colonel  Seventy-third  N.  Y.  Volun- 
teer's, engaged  at  Yorktown,  captured  at  Williamsburg,  ex- 
changed Sept.,  1862,  appointed  colonel  One-llundred-and- 
Sixty-second  N.  Y.  Volunteers,  and  was  attached  to  the 
Army  of  the  Gulf.  He  was  in  command  of  a  brigade  at 
the  iiattle  of  Port  Hudson  and  during  the  Red  River  ex- 
pedition, where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself.  Killed 
at  battle  of  Pleasant  Hill,  La.,  April  9, 1864,  while  leading 
his  brigade  to  a  charge.  (Brevet  brigadier-general  U.  S. 
volunteers  for  gallant  conduct.) 

G.  C.  SIMMONS,  Clerk  Board  of  Bug'm. 

Benedic'ta,  a  township  of  Aroostook  co.,  Me.  Pop. 
415. 

Benedic'tine  Editions  of  the  Fathers.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  complete  list  of  these  highly  esteemed  and  now 
very  costly  works  :  1,  Barnabas  (Mcnard),  4to,  1642 ;  2,  Lan- 
franc  (D'Aohory),  fol.,  1648,-  3,  Bernard  (Mabillon),  2  vols. 
fol.,  1667;  4,  Anselm  (Gerberon),  fol.,  1675;  5,  Augustine 
(Delfanand  others),  11  vols.  fol.,  1679-1700;  6,  Cassiodorus 
(Garet),  2  vols.  fol.,  1679;  7,  Ambrose  (Du  Frische  and  Le 
Nourri),  2  vols.,  1686-90;  8,  Hilary  (Constant),  fol.,  1683; 

9,  Jerome  (Martiany  and  others),  5  vols.  fol.,  1693-1701!; 

10,  Athanasius  (Montfaucon),  3  vols.  fol.,  1698;    11,  Greg- 
ory of  Tours  (Ruinart),  fol.,  1699;    12,  Gregory  the  Great 
(De  Sainte-Marthe),  4  vols.  fol.,  1705  ;  13,  Hildebert  (Beau- 
gcndre),  fol.,  1708;   14,  Irenaeus  (Massuet),  fol.,  1710 ;  15, 
Lucius  Ciecilius  (Le  Nourri),  8vo,  1710;    16,  Chrysostom 
(Montfaucon),  13  vols.  fol.,  1718-38  ;  17,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
(Toultee  and  Maran),  fol.,  1720;    18,  Basil  (Gamier  and 
Maran),  3  vols.  fol.,  1721-30;    19,  Cyprian  (Maran),  fol., 
1726;   20,  Justin  Martyr  (Maran),  fol.,  1742;    21,  Origcn 
(De  la  Rue),  4  vols.  fol.,  1733-59;    22,  Gregory  Naziauzcn 
(Clemencet),  1  vol.  fol.,  1778 ;  2d  vol.,  1842. 

Benedic'tines,  or  Benedictine  Order,  the  name 
of  the  monks  who  observe  the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict. 
This  order  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  learned  relig- 
ious orders  of  Western  Europe.  The  first  Benedictine 
monastery  was  that  founded  by  Saint  Benedict  on  Monte 
Cassino,  near  Naples,  in  528  A.  D.  The  order  spread  rap- 
idly and  widely  in  several  countries  of  Europe,  and  it  is 
said  had  at  one  period  37,000  monasteries.  The  Benedic- 
tines boasted  that  their  order  had  produced  24  popes,  200 
cardinals,  4000  bishops,  and  1500  saints.  The  rule  of 
Saint  Benedict  was  less  severe  than  that  which  the  Eastern 
ascetics  practised.  It  required  that  the  monks  should  live 
frugally,  avoid  laughter,  hold  no  private  property,  and  be 
industrious.  To  them  we  are  especially  indebted  for  the 
preservation  and  transmission  of  many  of  the  ancient 
classics  through  the  Dark  Ages  down  to  the  present  time. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  houses  or  societies  of  this  order 
\v:is  the  Congregation  of  Saint-Maur  (dating  from  1621), 
on  the  river  Loire,  to  which  all  the  Benedictine  houses  in 
France  were  affiliated.  Connected  with  it  were  many 
learned  men.  including  Mabillon,  Montfaucon,  and  Saintf 
Marthe.  Thev  published  good  editions  of  the  Fathers  (sec 
above)  and  numerous  valuable  works,  among  which  are 


"L'Antiquitfi  ExpliquSe  "  (15  vols.  fol.,  1719-24),  "Vete- 
rurn  Scriptorum  Spicilegium  "  (13  vols.,  1653-77),  "Acta 
Sanctorum  S.  Benedicti"  (9  vols.,  1688-1702),  and  "  His- 
toire  Litte>aire  de  la  France  "  (9  vols.  4to,  1733-49).  The 
Ci.-tcn'ians.  Carthusians,  Camaldules,  Clunians,  Celestines, 
and  Trappists  were  branches  of  the  Benedictine  order.  In 
1870  the  order  numbered  3089  monks,  in  eight  congrega- 
tions, two  of  which  comprise  the  monasteries  in  the  U.  S. 
There  are  also  Benedictine  nuns,  with  twelve  convents,  in 
the  U.  S.  (See  "Annales  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti,"  6  vols., 
1713-,'t'J;  TASSIX,  "  Histoirc  do  la  Congregation  do  St.- 
Maur,"  1770  ;  MONTALEMBERT,  "The  Monks  of  the  West," 
5  vols.,  I860.) 

Ben'cdix  (Ji.-j.ius  RODERICK),  a  German  author,  was 
born  Jan.  21, 1811.  He  has  written  many  successful  plays, 
among  them,  "  Bemoostes  Haupt,"  "Der  Steckbrief,"  "Der 
Stiirenfried,"  "  Mathildc,"  etc.,  and  a  novel,  "  Bildcr  aus 
dem  Schauspielerleben."  Died  Sept.  27,  1873. 

Ben'efice  [Lat.  benefit- innt,  a  "favor"],  originally,  a 
bounty  in  land  given  to  a  meritorious  Roman  soldier.  In 
mediaeval  history  the  term  denoted  an  estate  in  land  con- 
ferred by  a  superior  by  way  of  recompense  for  service. 
As  late  as  the  twelfth  century  the  word  was  used  synony- 
mously with /attain.  The  earlier  historians  of  the  Middle 
Ages  adopted  the  view  that  benefices  were  given  succes- 
sively, as  revocable,  as  temporary,  as  estates  for  life,  and 
linallyas  estates  in  perpetuity.  This  viewhasbeen  refuted 
b\  i inizot  (see  "Civilization  in  France,"  vol.  iii.).  In  the 
canon  law  it  designates  a  right  inhering  in  a  clergyman  of 
sharing  the  income  of  church  property  in  return  for  the  per- 
formance of  spiritual  duties.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
includes  all  clerical  offices,  even  the  papal,  among  bene- 
fices; but  the  Church  of  England,  which  long  made  the 
term  include  all  preferments  except  bishoprics,  now  ex- 
cludes also  all  cathedral  preferments,  such  as  deaneries, 
canonries,  arch-deaconries,  etc. 

Ben'efit  of  Cler'gy,  in  English  criminal  law,  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  clergy,  a  clerk's  privilege.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  benefit  of  clergy  in  various  European  countries  ex- 
tended to  a  total  exemption  in  favor  of  clergymen  from 
the  process  of  a  secular  judge  in  criminal  cases.  In  Eng- 
land, however,  it  was  not  carried  beyond  an  exemption 
from  capital  punishment  in  felony  and  petit  treason.  It 
was  never  granted  in  cases  of  high  treason  or  offences  be- 
low felonies.  Offences  were  thus  divided  into  those  which 
were  clergyable  and  not  elergyable.  This  exemption,  at 
first  allowed  only  to  clergymen,  soon  was  extended  to  all 
the  officers  and  clerks  of  the  Church,  and  then  to  every 
one  who  could  read,  an  ability  to  read  being  confined 
almost  wholly  to  those  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  But 
when  learning  became  more  generally  diffused,  a  distinc- 
tion was  made  between  those  in  orders  and  laymen  who 
could  read,  the  latter  being  allowed  the  privilege  only 
once,  and  then  (unless  they  were  peers  or  peeresses)  being 
branded  in  the  left  thumb.  A  woman,  unless  she  was  a 
peeress,  could  not  claim  this  exemption,  though  this  in- 
equality was  rectified  by  statute.  At  first,  the  criminals 
who  were  allowed  this  privilege  were  handed  over  to  the 
ordinary  or  bishop  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  canons 
of  the  Church;  but  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  was  en- 
acted that  they  should  be  discharged  from  prison,  with  the 
proviso  that  the  court  might  in  its  discretion  keep^the  of- 
fender in  prison  for  a  year;  and  by  subsequent  statutes 
various  punishments,  such  as  whipping,  fine,  and  impris- 
onment, were  imposed  on  criminals  entitled  to  benefit  of 
clergy,  who  were  practically  all  convicts.  Whenever  Par- 
liament desired  to  make  an  offence  strictly  capital,  the 
practice  was  to  introduce  into  the  enactment  the  words 
"without  benefit  of  clergy."  By  statute  of  7  Geo.  IV.,  c. 
28,  s.  6,  benefit  of  clergy  was  abolished.  Its  retention  for 
so  long  a  time  was  plainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  could  be 
used  to  mitigate  the  rigor  of  the  English  criminal  law. 
(For  details  as  to  this  exemption,  consult  4  BLACKSTONE'S 
"  Commentaries,"  365.)  T.  W.  DWIOHT. 

Be'neke  (FKIEDHICH  EDT'ARD),  a  German  philosopher, 
born  in  Berlin  Feb.  17,  1798,  Ho  became  extraordinary 
professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1832. 
Among  his  works  are  "  Psychological  Sketches"  (2  vols., 
1S25-27),  a  "System  of  Logic"  (2  vols.,  1842),  and  "Prag- 
matic Psychology  "  (1850).  His  system  of  psychology  is 
called  "empirical."  He  disappeared  Mar.  1,  1854,  and  his 
body  was  found  in  a  canal  in  June,  1855. 

Benet  (STEPHEN  VINCEXT).     See  APPENDIX. 

Beneven'to9  a  province  of  Italy,  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Campolmsso,  on  the  E.  by  Foggia,  on  the  S.  by  Avel- 
lino,  and  on  the  W.  by  Cascrta.  Area,  676  square  miles. 
The  country  is  level,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  The 
chief  articles  of  export  are  cattle,  grain,  wine,  oil.  etc.  It 
has  changed  masters  very  often,  and  was  annexed  by  Italy 
at  the  same  time  as  Naples.  Pop.  in  1871,  231,914. 
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(Lat.  Iti-mn  n'tnni }.  a  walled  rity  ot'Soiith- 

ern  Italy,  capital  of  the  above  province.  i<  -iiuate.l  cm 
a  hill  or  declu  iiv  nml  on  tin-  ri\cr  Ciiloiv.  :;::  miles  N.  L'. 
.if  Naples.  l'o'|i.  in  1*72.  20, I •'••''.  It  lias  11  citadel  or 

castle,  a  fine  «ld  cathedral.  si-\eta!  |.al -  andohurcb.es. 

iin  archbishop,  nnd  has  seicral  uniuial 
fairs.  Among  Ilir  iiiiiny  ancient  remains  louinl  here  i« 
tin'  magnificent  Arch  of  Trajan,  erected  in  III  A.  I).,  now 
nearly  [irrl'i-rl.  /{>  ntt>  Htitin  WM  §>  plaoc  of  great  antiquity, 

having  '"'' "'  ;1    ''Oman   town  U   Mflj   U  J )  I    I!,  ('..iind  it 

wa      an  ilil|iorlilllt  city  during  (lie    II an  empire.       1'    wa- 

OOO<|B*r«d  in  (he  sixth  century  liy  (lie  Lombards,  under 
whom  it  continued  to  flourish,  and  became  the  capital  ol 

the    |inwerflll    dui'h.V    of     llenclclllo.       The    city,   with 

adjaecnt  tcrrilory.  was  given  to  the  pope  in  in..."..  In  Ism; 
it  was  erected  into  a  principality  l>\  Napoleon,  who  gave 
Talleyrand  the  title  of  prince  of  licnevcnto. 

Bcn'e/.et  (  ANTHONY),  a  French  philanthropist,  bom  at 
Saint-Qucutin  Jan.  :il,  1713.  He  joined  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  emigrated  in  I7:;l  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
taught  school  for  many  years.  lie  was  eminent  as  an  op-  ! 
ponent  of  the  shu  c  trade  and  slavery,  and  u  benefactor  of 
the  negroes,  lie  nrote  several  tract.-  on  shi\cri  and  the 

sline-trade,  etc.  Hied  May  3, 1784.  (Sec  V  i rx,  "Memoir 
of  A.  Bcnezct,"  1817.) 

Ben'l'cy  iTnr.»i)OR),  born  at  Noerten.  ncnr  (iiittingen, 
Jan.  2S,  I  SOU,  liccame  in  Is:;  I  professor  of  Sanscrit  and 
eoniparatuc  grammar  at  Hbltingen.  lie  has  puhlished, 
besides  other  valuable  works,  a  ••  Lexicon  of  Greek  Hoots" 
11839  IL'i.  "The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions "  (1847),  "  The 
Hymn-  of  Sanni  Veda"  I  ISIS).  "The  History  of  Oriental 
Philosophy  in  Hcrmany  "  (1869),  and  a  "  Sanscrit-English 
Dictionary." 

Bengal',  the  largest  and  most  important  province  of 
British  India,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ncpiuil  and  liootan, 
on  the  K.  by  liiirmah,  on  the  S.  by  the  Hay  of  Bengal,  and 
on  the  W.  by  the  North-western  and  the  Central  Provinces. 
It  has  an  area  of  200.724  square  miles.  The  greater  part 
of  liengal  consists  of  the  great  alluvial  plain  or  valley  of 
(In-  Hanges  and  Brahmapootra.  The  combined  delta  of 

these  j;reat  rivers  nmences  280  miles  from  the  sea,  near 

which  the  delta  islands,  here  called  Sundcrbunds,  are  cov- 
ered with  a  \er\  dense  vegetation,  and  infested  by  serpents, 
crocodiles,  and'  liters.  Farther  N.  the  country  is  mar- 
vellously prolific  of  rice,  cotton,  opium,  sugar,  indigo,  and 
a  jrreat  lariciv  of  tropieal  fruits.  The  chief  exports  are 
opium,  saltpetre,  rice,  hides,  and  indigo.  The  climate  of 
Bengal  is  subject  to  great  extremes  of  heat,  nnd  is  very 
destructive  to'  the  health  of  both  Europeans  and  naih. .-. 
but  in  this  respect  great  improvement  is  reported  in  the 
last  lew  years.  Pop.  in  1871,  40,352,960. 

Among  the  most  important  cities  of  Bengal  presidency 
tire  Calcutta,  the  eapital,  Delhi,  Benares,  Patna,  Agra,  and 
Moorshcdabad.  The  people  are  Hindoos,  Mohammedans, 
Sikhs,  and  various  wild  tribes  in  the  hill-country.  The  na- 
ti\  e  liengalcse  arc  a  facile,  deceitful,  cowardly  race.  Their 
morals  are  much  debased.  The  English  first  established 
themselves  in  liengal  in  1658.  From  the  smallest  begin- 
nings their  jrreat  empire  of  the  Fast  has  grown  up.  The 
.  lese  language  has  a  basis  of  Sanscrit,  but  is  modified 
by  words  of  Arabic,  Malay,  and  Persian  origin.  Its  litera- 
ture has  been  much  neglected  till  of  late. 

Bengal,  a  post-township  of  Clinton  co.,  Mich.   P.  1086. 

Bengal,  Bay  of  (am'.  <i/ini/*'t'ii-ii*  .s'/'/m«),  a  part  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  extending  between  llindostan  and  Far- 
ther India.  Its  southern  boundary  is  variously  placed  by 
geographers,  according  to  some  of  whom  it  is  a  line  about 
IL'lill  miles  IOIIJT.  drawn  from  Coromandel  to  the  peninsula 
of  Malacca,  others  assign  as  its  southern  limit  a  line 
drawn  from  the.  delta  of  the  (fodavery  to  Cape  Negrais. 
Its  chief  alliiients  arc  the  Uanges.  the  Brahmapootra,  and 
the  Irrawaddy.  There  are  no  good  harbors  on  the  western 
coast,  but  several  safe  ports  occur  on  the  E.  side,  at  Aracan, 
''hcdiiha.  Negrais.  etc.  The  tide  sometimes  rises  to  the 
height  of  seventy  feet  in  this  bay.  The  north-cast  mon- 
soon prevails  here  in  summer  and  the  south-west  monsoon 
in  winter.  In  this  bay  are  the  Andaman  and  the  Nicobar 
Islands. 

Bengal  Light,  or  Bine  Light,  a  brilliant  signal- 
light  used  at  sea  during  shipwreck,  and  in  ordinary  pyro- 
techny  for  illuminating  a  tract  of  country.  It  is  produced 
by  the  combustion  of  a  mixture  of  nitre,  sulphur,  and  ter- 
Billphidc  of  antimony.  These  materials  arc  tirst  reduce. 1  to 
a  tine  powder,  then  dried,  and  mixed  in  the  proportions 
of  (i  pounds  of  nitre.  2  of  sulphur,  and  1  of  the  tersulphide. 

Benga'zi,  or  Ocnphnsy  (anc.  Hrrtni'rr),  a  seaport- 
town  of  Northern  Africa  and  the  capital  of  Ilarea.  on  the 
:.st  of  the  Hull'  of  Sidra.  420  miles  K.  S.  E.  of  Tripoli. 
The  port  is  shallow,  and  nearly  filled  with  sand.  It  has 


some  trade  in  oxen,  sheep,  corn,  anil  wool.  It  is  suppo-cd 
b\  -..me  to  occupy  the  pile  of  the  ancient  ft.*/,',!*  aid  the 
liar. lens  ot  the  llc-perid.  >.  !'•.(..  .  -linntcd  at  from  r.l'iin  to 

7IMIII. 

Beng'cl  (.Ion  ANN  AI.HIIKI  in  i.  |i.  I).,  n  Herman  Luther- 
an theologian,  was  horn  at  Winnendcn.  in  Wiirlcuiberg, 
June  21,  H',s7.  lie  Has  probably  ihetir.-t  I'rute.-tanl  who 
treated  the  cxcge-i^ol  the  .New  Te-talllent  in  atlloro. 

I  -pint.      Hi-  .•  Inn. n  ..I  tin-  tiieek  Testament  i  ! 
is  highly  esteemed.     He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  the 

celebrated  "(inomon  Nmi  '1  .  -I  amelit  i  "  lITI-'i.  and  »D 
"  i;\po-iti..ii  of  the  KcM'lution  of  St.  John  "  i  17IOi.  hied 
Nov.  2.  17.>2.  (See  a  ".Memoir  of  the  fit.  ,,t  .1.  A. 
Hcngel."  translated  from  the  Herman  :  nl.-o  .1.  ('.  F.  lii  KK, 

'•  hi.   .1.    A.    I'.ellgels    l.ebell    111,. I    Wirkell."    1 

Bcngue'la,  a  country  of  Western  Africa,  the  limits 
of  whichcann.it  be  accurately  defined.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  .N.  by  the  Cimnza  Hiver,  which  separates  it  from  An- 
gola, on  the  8.  by  Mossamedes,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  It  is  watered  by  numerous  r'ners  which  flow 
westward  into  the  Atlantic;  none  of  which,  however,  are 
of  great  importance.  The  surface  if  mountainous.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  a  very  luxuriant  and  varied 
\egetation.  The  climate  is  hot.  humid,  and  unhealthy, 
ally  near  the  coast.  The  forests  are  infested  by  lions 
and  other  bea-t-  of  prey.  Bengucla  is  nominally  subject 
to  Portugal.  Capital,  Sao  Felipe  de  Bengucla. 

U.  u  bum  (A.  E.  K.),  U.  S.  N.,  born  April  15,  1832,  in 
Pennsylvania,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Nov.  21. 
1847,  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1853,  a  lieutenant 
in  I  - ."..">,  a  lieutenant-commander  in  18(12,  and  a  commander 
in  1867.  On  Nov.  7,  1861,  while  attached  to  the  steam,  r 
Bicnvillc,  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Port  Royal.  From 
I  si;:;  to  1865  he  commanded  the  steamer  Penobscot,  West- 
ern Qulf  blockading  squadron. 

FOXHALL  A.  PARKER,  V.  S.  N. 

Benham  (Gen.  HENRY  W.)  was  born  at  Cheshire, 
Conn.,  graduated  at  West  Point  with  the  highest  honors 
in  1837,  entered  the  engineers,  served  in  Mexico,  and  was 
wounded  at  Buena  Vista.  He  was  afterwards  employed 
on  the  coast  survey,  and  was  superintendent  of  the  con- 
struction of  defensive  works  around  New  York  City,  Boston, 
etc.  In  1861  he  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
and  in  1865  was  brevettcd  major-general  U.  S.  army.  He 
holds  since  1867  the  rank  of  colonel  of  engineers. 

Be'ni,  a  river  of  South  America,  in  Bolivia,  rises  on 
the  E.  slope  of  the  Andes,  and  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Chuqueapo  and  Mapiri.  It  flows  first  northward 
and  then  north-eastward,  and  joins  the  Madeira  or  Ma- 
more  near  the  Jf.  boundary  of  Bolivia,  after  a  coarse  of 
about  650  miles. 

Bcni,  a  department  of  Bolivia,  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
and  E.  by  Brazil,  on  the  S.  by  La  Paz,  Cochabamba,  and 
Santa  Cruz,  and  on  the  W.  by  Peru.  It  comprises  the 
whole  northern  part  of  the  republic,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  part  in  the  S.  \\".  corner,  and  a  part  of  the 
province  of  Mcuos  in  the  E.,  consists  entirely  of  an  un- 
known region,  inhabited  only  by  wild  Indians.  Chief 
town,  Trinidad.  Pop.  53,900,  exclusive  of  the  Indians, 
whose  number  is  estimated  at  100,000. 

Bcnicar'lo,  a  seaport-town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Valencia,  on  the  Mediterranean,  about  82  miles  N'.  N".  E. 
of  Valencia.  It  is  meanly  built,  and  has  a  ruined  castle 
and  a  fishing  port.  A  strong  wine  is  made  here  and  ex- 
ported to  Bordeaux,  where  it  is  used  in  "cooking"  or  adul- 
terating claret.  Pop.  li'.W'J. 

Benic'ia,  a  post-village  of  Solano  co.,  Cal.,  is  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Strait  of  Carquinei  (which  connects  San 
Pttblo  and  Suisun  bays),  about  33  miles  by  water  N.  E.  of 
San  Francisco.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  State. 
The  strait  is  nearly  two  miles  wide,  and  is  navigable  for 
large  vessels.  Benicia  has  a  law  school,  a  U.  8.  arsenal 
and  barracks,  a  ladies'  seminary,  a  convent,  and  important 
manufactures.  It  is  the  seat  of  St.  Augustine  College 
(Episcopalian).  Here  are  quarries  of  limestone,  produ- 
cing good  hydraulic  cement,  and  the  machine-shops  and 
foundries  of  "the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company.  Pop. 
of  township,  1656. 

Ben'i-Has'san,  a  village  of  Central  Egypt,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile,  23  miles  S.  S.  K.  ,.|  Minich.  Here  are 
twenty-two  grottoes  or  catacombs  excavated  in  a  calcareous 
bank  or  hill.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  used  as  tombs 
by  the  people  of  llennopolis.  which  stood  on  the  opposite 
-nlc  of  the  mcr.  Here  are  apartments  sixty  feet  long  and 
fortv  feet  wide,  iii  which  are  pillars  of  the  native  rock  six- 
teen feel  eight  and  a  half  inches  in  height,  and  live  feet 
in  diameter.  The  sides  of  the  grottoes  are  covered  with 
paintings,  de-igned  with  skill  and  good  taste.  '1  'In  -'• 
tombs  are  among  the  most  remarkable  in  Egypt.  The 
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earliest  bears  the  date  of  the  forty-third  year  of  Ositarsen 
I.,  riot  far  from  1800  B.  ('.  Says  j.  P.  Thompson,  "  I  found 
one  tomb,  some  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  almost 
a  Doric  temple  hewn  from  the  solid  rock.  .  .  .  This  cham- 
ber  was  cut  from  the  solid  rock  with  perfect  precision  :  no 
modern  square  or  line  or  plummet  could  make  it.  more  true." 

Be'ni  Khaibir',  a  tribe  in  Arabia,  supposed  by  some, 
but  \vithout  sufficient  reason,  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 
ascetic  Rcchabites.  They  number  about  60,000.  (See 
Ri-:niAniTEs.) 

Benin',  a  kingdom  of  Western  Africa,  in  Upper  Guinea, 
is  hounded  on  the  X.  E.  and  E.  by  the  river  Niger,  on  the 
P.  W.  by  the.  Bay  of  Benin,  and  'on  the  W.  by  Dahomey. 
Its  limits  in  some  directions  are  not  well  defined  or  ascer- 
tained. The  interior  is  elevated  and  hilly,  and  mostly  cov- 
ered with  foresls.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  supports  a  dense 
population.  Sugar,  rice.  yams,  palm  oil,  and  cotton  are 
the  staple  productions.  Many  human  victims  are  sacrificed 
here.  The  religion  of  the  country  is  gross  fetishism. 

Benin,  a  town  of  Africa,  capital  of  the  above,  is  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  which  is  one  of  the  mouths  (if  I  he 
Niger.  It  is  about  55  miles  from  the  ocean.  The  houses 
are  built  of  clav.  Pop.  estimated  at  15,000.  Belzoni  died 
in  this  town  In  1823. 

Beni-Sooef,  or  Beni-Souef,  a  town  of  Central 
Egypt,  on  the  Nile.  f>8  miles  S.  8.  W.  of  Cairo.  It  has  cot- 
ton-mills and  quarries  of  alabaster,  anil  is  the  entrepot  of 
the  produce,  of  the  fertile  valley  of  Fayoom.  Pop.  6000. 

Beil'jnmin,  the  youngest  son  of  the  patriarch  Jacob 
and  of  Rachel  (who  called  him  BK.VONI).  He  was  his  father's 
favorite  child,  and  the  head  of  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel.  The  territory  of  this  tribe  was  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  that  of  Ephraim,'on  the  E.  bv  the  Jordan,  on  the  S.  by 
the  land  of  .Iiidah,  and  on  the  \V.  by  that  of  Dan.  After 
the  death  of  Solomon  the  tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Judah 
remained  loyal  to  his  dynasty  when  the  other  ten  tribes 
revolted. 

Benjamin  (JroAH  PETER),  an  American  politician  of 
Jewish  extraction,  was  born  in  Hayti  in  1812.  He  prac- 
tised law  in  New  Orleans,  was  elected  a  Senator  of  the  T.  S. 
for  Louisiana  in  1852,  and  re-elected  in  I  SSI).  He  acted 
with  the  Democrats,  and  became  a  secessionist.  He  was 
secretary  of  state  of  the  Confederate  States  from  Feb., 
1862,  until  the  collapse  of  that  power  in  1865.  Since  the 
close  of  the  civil  war  he  has  practised  law  in  London, 
England. 

Benjamin  (PARK),  an  American  poet,  born  at  Dem- 
arara.  in  Guiana,  Aug.  14,  1809.  He  graduated  at  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1829,  and  in  1810  became  as- 
sociated with  R.  W.  Griswold  as  editor  of  the  "  New  York 
World,"  a  literary  journal.  He  wrote,  besides  many  lyri- 
cal poems,  a  "  Poem  on  the  Meditation  of  Nature."  Mr. 
Benjamin,  though  phvsically  strong,  was  never  able  to 
walk.  Died  Sept.  12,  1864,  ' 

Benjamin  of  Tudela,  a  Jewish  rabbi  and  traveller, 
commenced  about  1160  a  journey  through  Palestine,  Persia, 
and  Egypt,  in  which  he  passed  about  twelve  years.  He 
wrote  an  account  of  his  travels,  which  was  translated  into 
Latin,  English,  and  French.  Died  in  11 73.  (See  CARMOLT, 
"  Notice  sur  B.  de  Tudele  et  ses  Voyages,"  1837.) 

Bcnkoclcn,  or  Bencoo'len,  a  Dutch  seaport-town 
on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Sumatra:  lat.  3°  48'  S.,  Ion.  102°  19' 
E.  Pop.  estimated  at  .ionii.  Tt  was  founded  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  1685,  but  was  ceded  to  Holland  in  1825,  in  exchange 
for  Malacca.  The  climate  of  the  city  is  exceedingly  un- 
healthy. Pepper  is  the  chief  article  of  export. 

Ben'ner,  a  township  of  Centre  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1362. 

Ben'net  Spring,  a  township  of  Barmvell  co.,  S.  C. 
Pop.  1712. 

Ben'nett  (JAMES  GORDON),  a  journalist,  born  in  Banff- 
shire,  Scotland,  Sept.  1.  1795,  and  educated  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  emigrated  to  the  U.  S.  in  1S19,  was 
connected  with  several  journals  published  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  was  chief  editor  in  1833  of  the  "  Pennsyl- 
vanian,"  a  daily  paper  of  Philadelphia.  In  1835  he  founded 
the  "  New  York  Herald,"  which  was  very  successful.  He 
died  June  1,  1872. 

Bennett  (Jonx  HrntiEs;,  M.  I).,  an  eminent  physician 
and  medical  writer  of  Edinburgh,  was  born  in  London  in 
1812,  took  his  degree  at  Edinburgh  in  l,s.",7,  and  in  1848 
was  made  professor  of  the  institutes  of  medicine  in  that 
city.  Dr.  Bennett  is  especially  distinguished  for  his  studies 
in  histology  and  therapeutics,  and  his  advocacy  of  tin-  ex- 
pectant treatment  of  disease.  Among  his  works  are  "  Clini- 
cal Medicine"  (1856),  "Practice  of  Medicine,"  "Treat- 
ment of  Pulmonary  Consumption,"  etc. 

Bennett  (Mu.o  LYMAN),  LL.D.,  was  born  in  Sharon. 
Conn.,  in  1790,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1811,  and  studied  law 


at  Litchficld.  He  resided  at  Burlington,  Yt.,  and  was  a 
judge  in  the  Yermont  courts  (1839-59).  lie  published 
"  Vermont  Justice  "  and  other  legal  works.  Died  July  7, 
1868. 

Bennett  (Sir  WILLIAM  STERN-DALE),  Mrs.  DR.,  D.  C.  1,., 
an  English  composer  and  pianist,  born  at  Sheffield  April 
13,  1816.  He  visited  Germany,  and  formed  a  friendship 
with  Mendelssohn.  He  composed  concertos,  overtures.  ;ind 
pieces  for  the  piano.  He  was  knighted  1871.  Died  1875. 

Bennett's  Bayou,  a  post-township  of  Fulton  co., 
Ark.  Pop.  427. 

Bcn'ncttsville,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  Marl- 
borough  co.,  S.  C.,  On  miles  K.  N.  E.  of  Columbia.  It  has 
one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  of  township,  1736. 

Bell  Ne'vis,  a  famous  mountain  of  Scotland,  and  the 
highest  point  in  Great  Britain,  is  in  the  county  of  Inver- 
ness, about  5  miles  E.  of  Loch  Eil.  It  has  an  altitude  of 
4406  feet,  and  is  very  difficult  of  ascent.  On  the  N.  E. 


side  is  a  tremendous  precipice  1500  feet  in  height.     Gran- 

e and  gneiss   form  the   ba 
part  of  which  i 
Western  Islands  ami  the  mainland  as  far  as  Cairngorm  and 


ite  and  gneiss   form  the   base  of  this  mountain,  the  upper 
art  of  which  is  porphyry.     In  clear  weather  most  of  the 


Ben  Macdhui  can  be  seen  from  the  summit. 

Bennezctte,  a  township  of  Butler  co.,  la.     Pop.  206. 

Bcnnczette,  a  township  of  Elk  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  902. 

Bcn'nigscn,  von  (Rrnoi.F),  a  prominent  German 
statesman,  born  at  Luneburg  in  1S:M,  became  in  1807  a 
member  of  the  Hanoverian  provincial  diet  and  of  the  Prus- 
sian house  of  delegates,  and  second  vice-president  of  tho 
North  Gorman  diet. 

Ben'nington,  a  county  which  forms  the  S.  W.  ex- 
tremity of  Vermont.  Area,  700  square  miles.  It  ia 
drained  by  the  Battenkill  River,  which  rises  within  its 
limits.  The  surface  is  mostly  mountainous  or  hilly,  and 
extensively  covered  with  forests.  Quarries  of  white  and 
gray  marble  are  worked  in  this  county,  which  is  intersected 
by  the  Harlem  Extension  R.  R.  or  AVestern  Yermont  R.  R. 
Oats,  corn,  wool,  potatoes,  and  maple-sugar  arc  important 
products.  Capitals,  Bennington  and  Manchester.  P.  21,  325. 

Bennington,  a  township  of  Marshall  co.,  111.  Pop. 
1020. 

Bennington,  a  township  of  Black  Hawk  co.,  la.  Pop. 
654. 

Bennington,  a  post-township  of  Shiawassee  co.,  Mich. 
Pop.  1424. 

Bennington,  a  township  of  Mower  co.,  Minn.    P.  257. 

Bennington,  a  post-township  of  Hillsborough  co., 
N.  H.  It  has  manufactures  of  boots,  shoes,  paper,  cutlery, 
casks,  hoes,  etc.  Pop.  401. 

Bennington,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Wyom- 
ing co.,  N.  Y.,  26  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Buffalo.  Pop.  of  the 
township,  23SO. 

Bennington,  a  township  of  Licking  co.,  0.   Pop.  907. 

Benuington,  a  post-township  of  Morrow  co.,  0.  Pop. 
899. 

Bennington,  the  semi-capital  of  Bennington  co.,  Vt., 
is  on  the  Harlem  extension  division  of  the  New  York  Bus 
ton  and  Montreal  R.  R.,  55  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Rutland,  and 
36  miles  from  the  Hudson  River  at  Troy.  The  town  con- 
tains three  villages  —  Bennington,  North  Bennington,  and 
Bennington  Centre  —  each  of  which  has  a  separate  post- 
office.  (Jen.  Stark,  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  "Given 
Mountain  Boys,"  defeated  a  British  detachment  in  force, 
commanded  by  Col.  Baum,  sent  from  Gen.  Burgoyne's 
army  to  capture  the  public  stores  at  Bennington,  Aug.  16, 
1777  ;  600  British  prisoners  were  captured.  The  town 
contains  nine  churches,  two  extensive  graded  schools,  two 
national  banks,  five  large  manufactories  of  knit  goods,  and 
one  of  the  largest  shawl  factories  in  the  country.  Benning- 
ton Village  is  the  largest  manufacturing  village  in  the 
State.  It  has  two  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  2501  ;  total 
pop.  of  township,  5760. 

J.  HAI.SEY  Ci  SHMAN,  En.  "BANNER." 

Beno'na,  a  post-township  of  Oceana  co.,  Mich.   P.  637. 

Bensa'lem,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Bucks  co., 
Pa.,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  R.  R.,  16  miles  N.  E. 
of  Philadelphia.  Pop.  of  township,  23.").'!. 

Ben'son,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Swift  co..  Minn.,  is 
on  the  Chippcwa  River  and  on  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific 
R.  R.,  134  miles  W.  of  St.  Paul.  Pop.  of  township,  628. 

Benson,  a  post-township  of  Hamilton  co..  N.  Y.    P.  320. 

Benson,  a  post-township  of  Rutland  eo..  Vt.  Pop.  1244. 

Benson  (EGBERT),  LL.D.,  born  in  New  York  City 
June  21,  1746,  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1795,  was 
an  eminent  lawyer,  a  member  of  Congress  (1784-.SS, 
1789-93,  and  1813-15),  a  regent  of  tho  university  (1789- 
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|K021,jud:,' the  supreme  court  i.r  New  ^  o,-k  (1194    • 

and  "I   Ihc  U.  S.  circuit  court.      II"  published  a  ••  \  i 

i  inn  "  i.i  'ill..  eapiuni  of  Andr6  (IS  1 7  I,  anil  a  "  Memoir  mi 

Dutch  .Nun-  Hied  Aug.  -I.  IS33- 

Benson  illisin    ('.),  D.  D.,  an  emin  r  ami 

writer   in    tin-    Methodist    Kpi-eo|Ml   Chnreh.  was  lorn  near 

\eni;i.    'I.,    Ill     IM    -.    j'-llicd    III'-    Indiana    ( 'on  tel  .-|] --e    ill     I  S  !'_', 

was  elected  profe-sor  nl  Creek  in  liHli:nni  \-lmry  rniver- 
silv  ill  IS.",II,  went  In  Califolnia  ill  18SS,  wa-  editor  of  Ihc 

••  Paeiiic  chi'i.-iiiin   Ldv»eate"al    Poni.iud.  or..  from  lsi>-l 

In   l.vi^.  and  eler-li  d  editor  ol  tin-  '•  <  'alitornia  Advocate"  iu 

1808,  in    uhieh   ollico    he   Mill   itinues.      Hi-    is   author  of 

"Life  among  the  Choctaws,"  among  whom  he  labored 
some  I  line  ii.'  ;i  nn-  -K'liary. 

Benson  (.Iosi:i-ii  i,  an  Knirlish  Methodist  minister,  bora 
in  Cumberland  .l:in.  -.'.,.  His.  itcipiircd  nin.'li  intlm 
tho  Church.  IU-  was  u  |i<i|inliir  ]imichcr,  iui.|  author  ..I' 
numerous  works,  aitmni:  uhieh  arc  an  "\[">['>_:\  tor  the 
Methodists"  (ISHIi,  a  "  Life  ..I  tin-  Itcv.  .luliii  Fletcher," 
anil  u  "  Cnnimoularv  iin  tin-  ll'ily  Scriptures"  (5  volg., 
181  l-l  S),  which  i.s  highly  esteemed,  lii.-il  I  •'.  I..  10,  I*:M. 

Bent,  a  county  in  ill'-  S.  K.  part  of  Colorado,  bordering 
nn  K:in- is.  Area,  ;")OIO  square  miles,  ll  is  intersected  liy 

Ihe    Arkansas    River,  :i  '1   hy   several  creeks. 

The  soil  is  ilil:iptril  to  gra/ing  illl'l  tillage,  and  grain  is 
successfully  cull'milcd.  Capital.  I, as  . \niiniis.  Pup.  592. 

BcHt  (Jr;i"  I  ''•'•  ,1  '  us  of  grasses  comprising 
liutiH-roiis  species  \\hieh  an-  nati\e>nf  Knrope,  tho  U.S., 
ainliiian\  other  count  ri'-s.  They  have  I -flowered  spikelets 
in  a  liios,-  or  open  panicle,  with  glumes  which  are  unequal, 
annless.  an.l  longer  than  the  palese.  Tho  upper  !i 
palca  is  often  wanting.  Stamens  mostly  three.  Some  of 
the  species  arc  cultivated  tor  pasture  and  for  hay,  on 

.unit  of  their  adaptation  to  certain  soils.     Tho  Ayro*ti» 

rti/;i'ti-i*  forms  a  principal  part  of  the  pasture  in  the  more 
elevated  districts  of  Knglaud,  and  resists  drought  better 
than  some  other  grasses.  It  is  considered  suitable  for 
lawns.  It  is  called  "  herd's  grass  "  or  "  red  top  "  in  Penn- 
sylvania, 'fhe  .!.,..,,/,'»  atba,  sometimes  called  "marsh 

I t  grass,"  is  valuable  for  pasture,  and  is  common    in 

KiiL-land.  Il  is  also  naturalised  in  some  nf  the  U.  8. 
The  .t'/co^/*  ry,M'<r  r.  nti.  a  native  of  Europe,  is  a  beautiful 
grass,  with  very  slender  branches  of  its  panicle,  which, 
wax  mi,'  in  the  wind,  presents  a  glossy  and  silky  appearance. 

Bcn'thani  (.TKUF.MV),  an  English  philosopher  and  re- 
former, eminent  a»  a  writer  on  ethics  and  jurisprudence, 
was  born  iu  London  Feb.  l.'i,  IMS.  He  graduated  at 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1708,  studied  law,  and  was 
called  lo  the  bar  in  1772,  but  he  never  practised  that  pro- 
fession. He  published  in  177o  an  acute  and  critical  "  Frag- 
ment on  Government,"  which  abounds  in  sound  and  original 
ideas,  and  in  17*7  an  exhaustive  argument  entitled  a  "Do- 
fern  -i  -of  I'sury."  His  next  important  work  was  his  "  Intro- 
duet  ion  lo  the  1'ri neiptes  of  Morals  and  Legislation  "  (1789). 
He  adopted  the  theory  that  "  utility  is  the  test  and  measure 
of  virtue,"  and  that  laws  should  promote  "tho  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number."  He  devoted  his  time 
and  talents  ehielly  to  the  rei'orin  of  legislation  and  govern- 
ment, and  advoi-ated  universal  suffrage,  the  vote  by  ballot, 
etc.  lie  inherited  from  his  lather  an  easy  fortune.  About 
17'J2  he  formed  a  friendship  and  literary  partnership  with 
M.  Dumont,  who  translated  into  French  several  of  Bcn- 
tlia m's  works — name  I  \  .  "  I  i  eatise  on  Civil  and  Penal  1 
lation"  i:>  vols.,  1802),  and  "Theory  of  Penalties  :;nd  Ho- 
wards" ( IS1 1 ).  Among  his  other  works  ate  "  Panopticon  " 
( I7'.'l  ),  which  treats  on  prison  discipline,  and  ''The  Ra- 
tionale of  Judicial  Kiidence"  I  ,i  \ols..  |s27).  By  habit- 
ual tcmpcran-e.  arM\it\.  and  self-control  he  prolonged 
his  life,  to  the  :i;/c  ol  eighty-four.  IMed  June  6,  1882. 
lie  has  great  merits  in  the  Knglish  jurisprudence,  "which," 
as  Marauhiy  says,  "he  found  a  gibberish  and  left  a  sci- 
ence." But  on  the  public  in  general  his  influence  was 
small,  on  account  of  the  nnrcadahleness  of  his  writings, 
lie  represents  French  ideas,  especially  th.osc  of  tho  French 
Revolution,  and  he  is  the-  real  founder  of  the  utilitarian 
school  of  philosophy.  His  works  were  more  admired  on 
the  Continent  than  in  Knghiml.  (See  "  Memoirs  of  Jeremy 
Bentham."  prefixed  to  his  works  by  Pit.  H.IUKIM;;  JOIIH 
\\\\,\.  BfiiToN,  "  Benthumiana  ;"  Snt  JAMKS  MACKINTOSH, 
"  View  of  the  Progress  of  Kthical  Philosophy;"  "Edin- 
burgh Review"  for  Oct..  isi:1,.) 

Bcntinck  (Wn.i.iAV  (!i-m:i;r.  FiiKnr.ttn  K  ('\\KxniSH), 
Lonn.  commonly  called  Lord  George  Bentinck,  i-  • 
Feb.  27.  IMI'J,  was  a  third  son  of  the  fourth  duke  of  Port- 
hind.  He  became  in  Isi'ti  private  secretary  to  George 

I  annini:,  who  hail  married  his  aunt.     He  represented  L\  nn 
Regis  in  Parliament  from  lx'_'7  until  his  death,  and  in  !*:;;> 
1'ceame  a  eonscrv  ati\  c  and  supporter  of  Sir   Uobert  Peel. 
He  was    much  addicted   to    field-sports   and    horse-races. 


After  Peel  adopted  the  policy  o|  tree  trade  in  Is  l.'i.  Lord 
t.'.n^e  u;i-  i'.'-^ni/ed  as  tbe  leader  of  the  prolcelionist 
party.  whi"h  oppn-cd  the  r.-pi  .il  ol  I  he  corn  laws.  He 
died  suddenly  Sept.  '.'I.  .e  11.  DIMI  \KI.I,  "  l.oril 

Uoorge  lientinck,  a  Politi.  .il  Biography," 

Bcnt'lcy,  a  township  of  Perry  co.,  Ark.     P<.| 

Bcntlcy  (KwaJutn),  D.  Ov  •  oriebntod  KnclUh  oritio 

and  eht--i'-al  scholar,  born  at  Onllon,  in  Voik-lui.-.  on  the 
27th  of  Jan.,  lili'.L'.  lie  enien-d  Si.  John's  College,  ' 
l.]-id_'e.  in  |i;7i'i.  and  having  taken  the  decree  of  l.ai  helor. 
tutor  to  Hi.  Stillinglleet's  son,  with  whom 
ho  weut  to  Oxfor<l.  He  was  ordained  a  pries)  1M  |i;'i|i.  |M 
lli'.l^  be  was  appointed  to  dcli\er  the  1;  .\le  leeture  on  the 
evidences  ,,(  religion,  and  in  lli'.H  heeume  keeper  of  the 
K-.lal  Library.  He  published  in  ll'i'.l'.l  a  eelelinih-d  "  Ilis- 

sertation  on  tln<  Kpisllcs  of  Phalaris,"  which  pr ircd   lor 

him   a   European   i-cputaliun.       lie   maintained  that  these 
Kpistlcs  were  spurious,  and  was  involved  in  a  coutro 
with   Atterbury,   Charles   lioylc.    Pope,  and   olhcr  writers, 
who  resorted  to  sarcasm  and  personality.    lientle\  delemled 
him-elt*  in    another  "  1  li--ertation  on  the    Kpistles    of    Pha 

laris"  (1(109).  He  was  appointed  muster  of  Trinit, 
legc,  Cambridge,  in  1 7011,  and  married  Joanna  Bernard 
in  1701.  In  1711  he  published  a  good  edition  of  Horace. 
M >^atiee  pro\  oked  a  series  of  quarrels  and  litigations 
with  tho  fellows  of  Trinity  College.  He  was  appointed 
regius  professor  of  divinity  in  1717,  and  was  deprived  of 
alt  his  academic  degrees  and  honors  by  tho  senate  of  the 
University  in  1718,  but  he  was  reinstated  by  a  mandamus 
of  the  court  of  king's  bench  in  171M.  Among  his  produc- 
tions was  an  edition  of  Homer,  which  he  left  unfinished. 
Ho  proposed  to  revise  and  correct  the  text  of  the  Greek 
Testament  by  comparing  it  with  all  the  manuscripts.  He 
failed  to  perform  this  task,  but  his  principles  of  criticism 
have  since  been  adopted,  and  have  triumphed  over  all 
opposition.  He  died  July  II.  1711.'.  His  daughter  was 
the  mother  of  Richard  Cumberland,  tho  dramatist.  (See 
.MONK,  "Life  of  R.  Bcntley,"  18.'!0;  HAUTI.KY  COI.KIIIUGK, 
"  Lives  of  Distinguished  Northerns ;"  "  Edinburgh  Re- 
view"  for  July,  1830.) 

Ben'ton,  a  county  which  forms  the  N.  W.  extremity  of 
Nil.:  '.tOO  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  tho 

Illinois  and  White  rivers  and  several  creeks,  which  afford 
water-power.  It  has  great  but  undeveloped  mineral 
wealth.  Tobacco  and  corn  are  tho  chief  crops.  Tho  soil 
is  fertile.  Capital,  Bentonville.  Pop.  13,831. 

Hrntoii.  a  county  of  Indiana,  bordering  on  Illinois. 
Area,  414  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Pino  and  Sugar 
creeks.  The  greater  part  of  the  county  is  an  undulating 
prairie,  the  soil  of  which  is  fertile.  Grain  and  wool  are  the 
chief  products.  Capital,  Oxford.  Pop.  5615. 

Benton,  a  county  in  E.  Central  Iowa.  Area,  720 
square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Cedar  River,  and  also 
drained  by  Prairie  Creek.  It  contains  extensive  prairies, 
the  land  of  which  is  fertile.  Cattle,  corn,  wheat,  and  wool 
arc  largely  raised.  The  Iowa  division  of  the  Chicago  and 
North-western  R.  R.  passes  through  this  county.  Capital, 
Vinton.  Pop.  22,454. 

Benton,  a  county  in  Central  Minnesota.  Area,  400 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Elk  River.  The  surface  is 
undulating;  the  soil  in  some  parts  is  fertile.  Wheat, corn, 
and  oats  arc  the  chief  crops.  A  railroad  has  been  opened 
from  St.  Paul  to  Sank  Rapids,  which  is  the  county-seat. 
Pop.  1558. 

Benton,  a  county  of  Mississippi,  bordering  on  Tcn- 

,  was  organized  since  the  census  of  1870.     The  Talbi- 

liatehee  River  bounds  it  on  tho  S.  W.     The  soil  is  fertile. 

Cot  inn    is   extensively    raised.      The   Mississippi    Central 

R.  R.  traverses  the  W.  part.     Capital,  Ashland. 

Benton,  a  county  in  W.  Central  Missouri.  Area,  730 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Osage  River,  which 
flows  eastward,  and  is  also  drained  by  the  Grand  River. 
The  surface  is  moderately  diversified  ;  the  soil  it  produc- 
tive. Tobacco,  grain,  and  wool  arc  the  chief  products.  Lead 
is  found  in  this  county.  Capital,  Warsaw.  Pop.  11,322. 

Benton,  a  county  of  Oregon.  Area,  1556  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Willamette  River,  and  on 
tie  \V.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  drained  by  the  Alseya 
and  Yaquina  rivers.  The  Coast  Range  of  mountains  ex- 
tends through  the  central  part  of  the  county.  Wheat,  oats, 
fruit,  and  wool  are  important  products.  Capital,  Corvallis. 
Pop.  4iiSI. 

Benton,   a  county  of   Tennessee.      Area,  400  square 

miles.     It  is  bounded  on  the  K.  b;   the  Tennessee   River, 

ii.lc  t'or  steanilioats,  ami  on  tho  N.  W.  by  the  Big 

Sanely  River.     The  soil  is  productive.     Corn,  tobacco,  and 

wool  arc  the  staple  products.    The  county  is  intersected  by 
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the  Nashville  and  North-western  R.  K.  Capital,  Camdcn. 
Pop.  8234. 

lEt'iilou,  ft  post-village  of  Lowmles  co.,  Ala.,  on  the 
Alabama  River,  and  on  the  railroad  connecting  Selnia  and 
Montgomery,  31  miles  W.  of  Montgomery.  Pop.  of  town- 
ship, 2627. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Conway  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  583. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Fulton  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  461. 

Hi'liton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Saline  co.,  Ark.,  is  25 
miles  S.  W.  of  Little  Rock. 

Benton,  a  post-township  of  Mono  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  94. 

Benton,  the  capital  of  Franklin  co.,  I'll.,  77  miles  N.  N. 
E.  of  Cairo,  has  3  churches,  1  high  school,  1  law  library,  1 
printing-office,  1  weekly  paper,  1  manufactory  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  1  carriage-shop,  1  saddle  and  harness 
manufactory.  '1  steam  flouring  mill?,  numerous  stores,  2 
hotels,  an  exchange  bank,  a  county  court-house,  and  a  jail. 
Pop.  615.  J.  S.  BARR,  PUB.  "  BENTON  STANDARD." 

Benton,  a  township  of  Lake  co.,  111.     Pop.  640. 

Benton,  a  post-township  of  Elkhart  CO.,  Ind.    P.  1188. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Monroe  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  867. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Benton  co.,  la.     Pop.  601. 

Benton,  a  township  of  DCS  Moines  co.,  la.    Pop.  1192. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Fremont  co.,  la.     Pop.  904. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Keokuk  co.,  la.     Pop.  1309. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Lucas  co.,  la.     Pop.  696. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Ringgold  co.,  la.     Pop.  367. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Taylor  co.,  la.     Pop.  1055. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Wayne  CO.,  la.     Pop.  852. 

Benton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Marshall  co.,  Ken., 
on  Clark's  River,  about  270  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Frankfort. 

Benton,  a  post-township  of  Kennebec  co.,  Me.  It  has 
manufactures  of  lumber.  Pop.  1180. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Berrien  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  3116. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Eaton  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1355. 

Benton,  a  post-township  of  Carver  co.,  Minn.    P.  1297. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Adair  co.,.Mo.     Pop.  8369. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Atchison  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  680. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Cedar  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1130. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Christian  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  527. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Crawford  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1184. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Dallas  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2055. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Daviess  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  3199. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Douglas  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  379. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Holt  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2226. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Howell  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  809. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Knox  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1602. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Linn  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  696. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Newton  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  968. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Osage  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2513. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Polk  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1650. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Wayne  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1291. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Webster  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  768. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Nemaha  co.,  Neb.     Pop.  456. 

Benton,  a  post-township  of  Grafton  co.,  N.  H.  It  has 
manufactures  of  lumber,  etc.  Pop.  375. 

Benton,  a  post-township  of  Yates  co.,  N.  Y.,  includes 
a  part  of  the  village  of  Penn  Y'an.  Pop.  2422. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Hocking  co.,  0.     Pop.  1448. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Monroe  co.,  0.     Pop.  987. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Ottawa  co.,  0.     Pop.  1152. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Paulding  co.,  0.     Pop.  404. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Pike  co.,  0.     Pop.  1119. 

Benton,  a  post-township  of  Columbia  co.,  Pa.    P.  1053. 

Benton,  a  township  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1055. 

Benton,  a  small  post-village,  capital  of  Polk  co.,  Tcnn., 
is  about  75  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Knoxville.  Pop.  250. 

Benton,  a  post-village  of  Lafayette  co.,  Wis.,  is  13 
miles  N.  of  Galena,  and  in  Benton  township.  Rich  mines 
of  lead  are  worked  here.  Pop.  of  township,  1723. 

Benton  (JAMES  G.),  an  American  officer,  born  in  1820 
in  New  Hampshire,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1842 ;  major 
of  ordnance  Sept.  15,  1863.  Reserved  at  various  arsenals 
and  on  special  duties  1842-57,  as  member  of  the  ordnance 
board  1854-56,  at  Military  Academy  as  instructor  of  ord- 
nance and  gunnery  1857-61.  In  the  civil  war  he  was  an 
assistant  in  the  ordnance  bureau  at  Washington  1861-63,  in 
cninTntind  of  Washington  Arsenal  till  June  14.  1864,  and 
since  of  Springfield  Armory,  Mass.  Brevet  lieutenant- 


colonel  and  colonel  Mar.  13, 1865,  for  faithful  and  meritori- 
ous services  in  the  ordnance  department.  He  is  author 
of  "  A  Course  of  Instruction  in  Ordnance  and  Gunnery  for 
the  use  of  the  Cadets  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  "  (I860). 

GEORGE  W.  CULLUM,  U.  S.  Army, 

Benton  (THOMAS  HART),  an  American  Senator  and 
statesman,  born  near  Hillsborough,  N.  C.,  Mar.  14,  1782. 
He  removed  to  Tennessee,  studied  law,  and  began  to  prac- 
tise at  Nashville  about  1810.  In  the  war  of  1812  he  served 
as  roloncl  under  (Jen.  Jackson.  He  became  a  resident  of 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  in  1815,  and  was  elected  a  Senator  of  the 
U.S.  for  Missouri  in  1820.  Having  been  re-elected  in  IsL'H, 
ho  supported  Gen.  Jackson,  opposed  the  I'.  S.  Bank,  anil 
advocated  a  gold  and  silver  currency,  for  which  reason  he 
was  often  called  "  Old  Bullion."  For  many  years  he  was 
the  most  prominent  public  man  of  Missouri.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  national  Senate  for  30  years,  and  oppnscd 
the  extreme  State  Rights  policy  of  Calhoun.  In  18o2  ho 
was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  he 
opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  He  was 
opposed  by  a  powerful  party  of  State  Rights  DcmocriiN  in 
Missouri,  who  defeated  him  as  a  candidate  for  governor  in 
1856.  He  published  a  "  Thirty  Y'ears'  View,  or  a  History 
of  the  Working  of  the  American  Government  for  Thirtv 
Years,  1820-50  "  (2  vols.,  1854-56).  Died  April  10,  18581 

Ben'ton  Har'bor,  a  post-village  of  Berrien  co.,  Mich., 
is  on  the  E.  side  of  St.  Joseph's  River  and  the  Benton 
Harbor  ship  canal,  li  miles  from  Lake  Michigan,  in  Ben- 
ton  township,  and  about  60  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Chicago. 
It  is  on  the  Chicago  and  Michigan  Lake  Shore  and  Elk- 
hart  and  Lake  Michigan  R.  Rs.  It  has  one  weekly  paper, 
a  large  trade  in  grain  and  lumber,  and  an  immense  one  in 
fruit,  large  manufactories  of  fruit  packages,  washboards, 
and  canned  fruit,  and  an  undeveloped  water-power.  Reg- 
ular lines  of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  connect  it  with 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  Pop.  661 ;  of  Benton  township, 
3116.  AI.VIN  STTRTEVANT, 

ED.  OF  "  BENTOX  HARBOR  PALLADH  M." 

Ben'tonsville,  a  post-village  of  Johnston  co.,  N.  C., 
in  a  township  of  its  own  name,  about  17  miles  W.  of 
Goldsboro'.  After  the  battle  of  Averysboro'  (Mar.  16, 
1865)  the  army  of  Gen.  Sherman  marched  towards  Golds- 
boro', not  anticipating  any  further  contest  before  reaching 
that  destination:  but  Gen.  Johnston,  who  had  been  con- 
centrating the  Confederate  forces  from  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee  at  Smithfleld,  N.  C.  (now  amount- 
ing to  40,000),  slipped  out  at  night  in  light  marching  order, 
expecting  to  fall  upon  the  left  wing  of  Sherman's  army, 
under  Gen.  Slocum,  and  crush  it  before  support  could  reach 
him.  Gen.  Slocum  was  at  first  driven  back,  but  hastily 
throwing  up  rifle-pits,  assumed  the  defensive,  Kilpatrick 
with  his  cavalry  supporting  his  left.  Six  assaults  were 
made  by  Johnston,  which  failed  to  dislodge  the  veterans 
of  Slocum  from  their  position,  while  the  artillery  fire  upon 
the  Confederates  was  very  damaging.  Night  caused  a 
cessation,  Gen.  Slocum  still  holding  his  ground.  By  morn- 
ing of  the  next  day  the  right  wing  had  arrived  to  Slocum's 
aid,  and  Johnston's  army  had  intrenched  itself  in  a  strong 
position.  An  attempt  was  made  to  cut  off  the  line  of  the 
Confederates'  retreat,  but  Johnston  hastily  retreated  dur- 
ing the  night  of  Mar.  21  on  Smithfield  and  Raleigh.  The 
Federal  loss  was  upwards  of  1000,  killed  and  wounded;  the 
Confederate  loss  is  not  known  :  267  dead,  however,  were 
left  on  the  field,  and  1600  prisoners  were  taken.  Pop.  of 
township,  922. 

Ben'tonville,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  Benton 
co.,  Ark.,  170  miles  N.  W.  of  Little  Rock.  It  has  an  ac- 
tive trade  in  tobacco,  and  has  several  manufactories. 

Bentonville,  a  post-village  of  Sprigg  township, 
Adams  co.,  0.  Pop.  .'till. 

Bent  Timber.  Of  late  years  much  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  subject  of  bent  timber  on  account  of  its  strength 
and  economy.  This  operation  is  effected  either  by  bending 
the  timber  whole  or  by  bending  it  in  planks,  which  arc  then 
put  together  in  pieces  of  any  required  thickness ;  both  of 
them  have  been  used  for  ship-  and  for  bridge-building. 
When  timber  is  bent  whole,  the  requisite  curvature  is  given 
by  steaming  the  beam  and  weighing  down  the  side  intended 
to  receive  the  curvature;  but  the  objection  to  this  plan  is, 
that  steaming  is  apt  to  impair  the  durability  of  the  wood, 
and  the  radius  of  curvature  must  be  always  very  flat.  It 
was  to  avoid  these  objections  that  the  system  was  intro- 
duced of  cutting  the  logs  into  planks,  and  bending  them 
to  the  required  curvature,  as  is  often  done  in  railway- 
bridges  and  station-roofs.  It  has  been  found  that  the  tim- 
ber so  bent  remains  sufficiently  elastic  to  admit  of  con- 
siderable movement  under  the  weight  of  a  train,  and  con- 
sequently opens  at  the  joints  and  allows  water  to  act  upon 
the  interior.  Many  bridges  where  these  beams  have  been 
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used  have  decayed :    but  in  sheltered  positions  they  have  i 
Mood  admirably.     It  is  to  bo  observed  thnt  bent  planks 
retain  A  much  greater  decree  of  elasticity  than  the  whole  | 

timber    in  I'/.-'!,  inn!  iliui  Ili.-y  arc  also  more  likely  In 

retain  I  In-  iiriiin.il  strength  of  tin-  wood   il-clf.      I  Sec  KMY,   j 
"Sur  In  Charpcnteric.")      Uoit  timber  was  formerly  inu.-li 
used  in  shipbuilding  in  the  form  of  natural  grown  timber, 
but  it  '-ming  more  anil  more  nire,  on  account  of 

the  ditlieultv  of  obtaining  natural-growth  wood  for  that 
purpose. 

Bcnil'c  (i.  <r.  "  the  mother  of  waters  "),  a  large  river  of 
Central  Afrieii,  is  the  prineipal  tributary  of  the  Niger  or 
(^uorra.  Us  source  has  nut  been  explored.  It  flown  Dl 
we-tward  through  Sokoto, and  enters  the  Niger  at  Lokoya, 
which  is  about  :;iHI  milrs  from  the  inoutb  of  tbe  Niger. 
Dr.  Itartli  in  ISM  crossed  it  near  Ion.  12°  :tO'  E.,  and  found 
it  tbere  about  Sllll  yards  wide.  Dr.  Haikie  in  1850  ascended 
the  l!emie  to  Dulti  or  Dolti,  which  is  about  Kill  miles  from 
its  mouth.  \  -eeond  expedition  to  explore  this  river  waa 
undertaken  hy  Dr.  Haikie  in  I  si;  I.  In  Isr,:.  Ccrhard  Rohlfs 
tra\e!led  up  this  river  fnun  IhiL'bo  to  its  entrance  into  the 
Niger  at  Lokoya,  a  distance  of  about  150  mile?. 

Ben  Wade,  a  township  of  Pope  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  240. 

Ben'zamide,C7ll;M>  N.c7llsO.Hj,  a  primary  amide 
obtained  in  beautiful  white  crystals  by  several  different 
processes. 

Ilun/enr.     Sec  BKVZOLE. 

licn'/.idinc,  I'lalluXj  --  \2.(rnlIs)".H4,  an  organic 
ba-e.  dianiinr,  formed  by  the  reduction  of  azobenzcne  or 
a/.o\yl>en/i-ne. 

Bcn'zic,  a  county  in  North-west  Michigan.  Area,  440 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  X.  \V.  and  \V.  by  Lake 
Michigan,  and  drained  by  the  Betaic  River.  Wheat,  corn, 
potatoes,  and  mapl--  -ugar  are  the  staple  crops.  Capital, 
I!en/onia.  Pop.  ^184. 

Ben'zinger,  a  township  of  Elk  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1630. 

Itrn/im  .     See  BENZOLE. 

Benzo'ic  Acid,  or  Flowers  or  Benzoin,  a  sub- 
stance which  exists  in  many  balsams  and  is  obtained  from 
ben/.oin.  It  is  artificially  made  on  a  large  scale  from  naph- 
thaline anil  the  urine  of  animals.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of 
snow-white  aeieular  or  feathery  crystals,  and  has  a  pleasant 
aromatic  odor.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  elixir  paregoric  (Tiitctura 
t-ninfili«i-:t  <-tniipo«ita).  Combined  with  oxide  of  zinc,  it  is  a 
most  valuable  application  in  many  cases  of  eczema.  It  is 
also  used  in  (lie  arts  for  various  purposes.  The  chemical 
formula  of  this  acid  is  H.C^IIsOa. 

Benzoin',  or  Ben'jamin,  Gum  [Lat.  ben*oi'num],  a 
fragrant  resinous  substance,  is  the  concrete  juice  of  a  tree 
called  Xtyrnr  benzoin,  which  is  a  native  of  Sumatra,  Siam, 
and  Borneo,  and  belongs  to  the  natural  order  STVRACACB.B 
(which  see).  The  resin  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  in 
the  bark  of  trees  which  are  cultivated  for  that  purpose.  It 
is  extensively  used  as  incense  in  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek 
churches :  is  also  used  in  perfumery,  and  in  medicine  as  a 
stimulant.  MDttio,  and  styptic.  A  tincture  of  benzoin  is 
sometimes  applied  to  wounds,  and  is  employed  in  making 
a  cosmetic  called  virgin's  milk. 

Benzo'in  odori  f'rrii  in ,  a  shrub  more  correctly  called 
Litt<lt:r«  ItcHzoin,  of  the  natural  order  Lauraceu?,  a  native 
of  the  l;.  S.,  popularly  called  Benjamin  tree,  spice  bush, 
etc.  Its  bark  is  aromatic,  stimulant,  and  tonic,  and  has 
been  used  as  a  remedy  for  Intermittent  fevers. 

Ben'zole,  Benzene,  Hydride  of  Phenyl,  or 
Phene  (symbol  Cells),  a  compound  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, is  a  product  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  coal  or 
coal  tar.  It  can  also  be  obtained  by  subjecting  oil-gas 
learburetled  hydrogen)  to  a  pressure  of  thirty  atmospheres, 
by  passing  the  vapor  of  henzoic  acid  through  a  red-hot 
iron  tube,  by  the  dry  distillation  of  kinic  acid,  or  by  dis- 
tilling benzoie  arid  with  lime.  It  is  usually  obtained"  from 
the  light  oil  of  coal-tar,  coal-tar  naphtha,  by  fractional  dis- 
tillation, and  purification  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids. 
Commercial  benzole  usually  contains  considerable  quan- 
tities of  the  homologous  hydrocarbons  toluole,  C7Hs.  xylol, 
(Ml,,,,  etc.  It  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  nitrobenzole.  uniline,  and  aniline  colors,  and 
for  "carbonizing"  coal-gas.  Itcn/olc  may  be  produced 
synthetically  by  heating  acetylene.  C..1I...  to  a  temperature  a 
little  below  redness.  At  ordinary  temperatures  ben/olc  is 
a  thin,  limpid,  colorless,  and  volatile  liquid,  emitting  a 
characteristic  ethereal  odor.  Its  specific  gravitv  is  0.85  at 
fiO°  F.;  its  boiling-point  is  179.fi°  F.  At  37°  F.'it  becomes 
solid,  or  cryst:illi/,es  into  beautiful  transparent  crystals  of 
fern-like  forms.  It  is  not  soluble  in  water,  but  ili 
readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  turpentine.  It  is  valuable  to 
the  i-hrinisi  as  a  powerful  solvent  of  caoutchouc,  gutta- 


percha,  wax,  and  fatty  substances.     It  is  inflammable,  and 

pMMHM    greiit    illuminating   power,   which   it    impu: 
gases,  and  even  to  atmospheric  air,  when  they  are  passed 
thron_'li   it.      With  rhloiine,  bromine,  nitric  acid,  el'-.. 
zoic  forms    i:  iihstitution    pro'liii't-.  the  most  ini 

portant   of  which   is   nitrohi-nzolc.  tti  nf  uiirbane, 

CjlUNUj.     (See  TAIL)  C.t.CUM 

BenZO'nia,  a  post-village   aiid   capital   of   Ilrime  CO., 

Mich.,  on  l!ei.-ie  KIWI.  ,,   Frankfort.     It  is  the 

seat  of  I  .rand  Traverse  College,  and  has  one  weekly  paper, 

one  church,  and  a  park.     Pop.  «l   Hcn/onia  town-hip,  L'l  I. 

J.  A.  PKTTIT  4  Co.,  Ens.  "  Ur.a/.n:  Cm  vrv  .loi  HNAL." 

Benzoyl',  <'7HiO,  the  hypothetical  radical  which  is  sup- 
•  o  e\i.-t    in    ben/oic  acid  and  many  kindred  bodies. 
nil  of  bitter  almonds  is  supposed  to  be  its  hydride. 

Ben'zyl,  Tolyl,  or  Toluenyl,  C;ll7.  a  hypothetical 
radical,  i-onn-i  ic  with  crcsyl,  which  is  contained  in  hcnzylic 
alcohol,  toluol  (C7H8  CjBfH),  etc, 

l!i  M/.yluinilliV  T||aN      N.Cjlli.Hi.   (See  TOH:II>I.XE.) 

Be  owilir,  the  title  of  a  celebrated  AnL'lo  Sa\on  p,,ein. 
written  not  later  than  the  eighth  century,  and  having  for  its 
subject  a  semi-fabulous  hero  of  Denmark.  An  Knglish 
translation  of  it  appeared  in  London  in  I-:..1. 

Bemnger,  dc  (.IKAN  PIKHIIK),  an  eminent  French 
lyric  poet,  born  in  Paris  Aug.  19,  1780.  He  passed 
about  three  years  as  an  apprentice  to  a  printer,  and  never 
received  a  very  liberal  education.  He  was  neglected  by  big 
father,  and  spent  many  of  his  early  years  with  an  aunt, 
who  imbued  his  mind  with  virtuous  and  republican  princi- 
ples. His  first  essays  in  verse,  which  were  written  under 
the  pressure  of  poverty,  obtained  for  him  in  1804  the  pat 
ronage  of  Lucien  Bonaparte.  He  was  employed  for  nearly 
twelve  years  as  a  clerk  or  subordinate  secretary  in  the  t'ni- 
versity  of  Paris.  He  published  in  1815  a  volume  of  songs 
which  became  very  popular.  Some  of  his  versis  were 
political,  and  contained  satirical  passages  which  were  oft'm- 
sive  to  the  royalists,  then  the  party  in  power.  Having  pro 
duccd  another  volume  of  poems  in  1821.  he  was  prosecuted 
and  sentenced  to  an  imprisonment  for  three  months.  This 
increased  the  popularity  of  his  songs,  and  failed  to  restrain 
the  freedom  of  his  satire  or  abate  the  ardor  of  his  republi- 
canism. He  published  in  1828  a  fourth  volume,  for  which 
he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000  francs  and  to  be 
imprisoned  for  nine  months.  When  his  friends  obtained 
power  by  the  revolution  of  1830,  they  offered  him  lucrative 
places,  which  he  declined.  He  never  published  any  poems 
after  Is;::;,  the  date  of  his  fifth  volume.  He  rejected  all  the 
favors  and  overtures  of  Napoleon  III.  Died  July  16, 1857. 
His  character  was  noble  and  independent.  In  his  poems 
gaycty  and  pathos  are  combined  with  the  happiest  effect. 
"His  style,  say's  a  French  critic,  "has  a  limpidity  and 
purity  which  defy  criticism."  (See  his  autobiographic 
memoirs,  "Ma  Biographie,"  1857;  SAVIMIES  LAPOINTK, 
"  Memoires  sur  BeVangcr,"  1857 ;  LONGFELLOW,  "  Poets  and 
Poetry  of  Europe.") 

Berard  (CLAI  mrs),  an  eminent  educator,  born  at  Bor- 
deaux, France,  Mar.  21,  1786.  In  1807  be  emigrated  to 
the  U.  S.,  and  in  1812  was  appointed  a  professor  at  Dick- 
inson College,  Carlisle,  Pa.  In  1815  he  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment as  teacher  in  French  at  tbe  U.  S.  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point,  which  position  he  held  till  1841),  when 
under  a  law  of  Congress  (1846)  be  was  made  professor, 
continuing  in  this  capacity  till  his  death,  May  6,  1848. 

Berat',  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Albania,  on  tbe 
river  Krgent,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  .'iO  miles  N.  K.  of 
Avlona.  It  contains  a  citadel,  several  Greek  churches,  and 
a  number  of  mosques.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  10,000,  a  majority  of  whom 
are  Greeks. 

Ber'ber,  or  El  Mesherif,  a  town  of  Nubia,  on  the 
Nile.  Roads  lead  from  here  to  Egypt  and  Khartum.  It 
has  considerable  trade.  Pop.,  according  to  Heuglin,  45,000. 

Ber'bera,  a  seaport  station  of  Eastern  Africa,  in  So- 
niauli,  is  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  130  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Zeylo. 
Here  is  held  an  annual  fair,  which  is  attended  by  100,000 
persons  from  various  foreign  countries.  They  bring  coffee, 
gold-dust,  ivory,  slaves,  cattle,  etc.  to  exchange  for  cotton, 
rice,  and  Indian  piece-goods.  It  appears  that  Berbera  has 
:v  any  permanent  population.  The  fair  begins  in 
.N  n\  rmber,  and  continues  nearly  six  months. 

Berberida'cete,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
comprises  more  than  100  known  species,  one  of  which  is 
the  barberry  f  //'  rt»  ri§).  They  are  natives  of  the  temper- 
ate regions  of  both  hemispheres.  They  have  alternate 
lra\es,  and  hypogynous  stamens  which  are  equal  in  num- 
ber to  the  petals,  with  anthers  opening  curiously  by  valves 
or  lids  hinged  at  the  top.  The  pistil  i-<  single;  the  fruit  is 
a  berry  or  a  capsule.  (Sec  li.uiliKKltv.) 
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BEBBERINE— BERE8POED. 


Ber'berine,  CajHnNCV  an  alkaloid  contained  in  the 
roots  of  the  burberry  (Berbtrii vulgarit),  of  coluuibo  (Coc- 
ctttnH  ])titiiKitun),  and  MftitHpermum  ftn<Hti-ultim,  and  in  a 
yellow  bark  used  as  a  dye  in  West  Africa. 

Ber'bers  [supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  derived  from 
the  word  llarlxiri,  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  applied  to 
all  foreigners],  a  name  given  to  the  uncivilized,  numadic 
tribes  ol'  aborigines  who  inhabit  the  mountainous  regions 
of  Burbary  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Desert  of  Sahara. 
They  are  sometimes  called  Kabyles,  but  they  call  them- 
selves Amazeergh,  Amazigh,  or  Amoshagh.  They  are  the 
descendants  of  the  aboriginal  or  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Northern  Africa,  who  occupied  the  country  before  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Arabs,  and  they  arc  the  most  numerous 
part  of  the  present  population.  The  Berbers  vary  in  com- 
plexion with  situation.  Those  who  inhabit  the  high  valleys 
of  the  Atlas  have  light  hair  and  eyes,  while  those  who  oc- 
cupy the  oases  of  the  Sahara  arc  dark,  approaching  the 
negroes  in  complexion,  though  their  features  are  entirely 
unlike  theirs.  Their  language  is  allied  to  the  8emitic  in 
type,  and  has  received  from  F.  W.  Newman  the  name  of 
Bub-Semitic.  Language,  customs,  and  physical  type  seem 
to  indicate  affiliation  with  the  Semitic  races  of  Asia  and 
Eastern  Africa.  They  are  warlike,  cruel,  and  very  tenacious 
of  their  independence.  In  religion  they  are  bigoted  Mo- 
hammedans. They  keep  cattle  and  sheep,  cultivate  fruit 
trees,  and  practise  agriculture  in  a  rude  manner.  Many 
of  them  live  in  tents  or  in  clay  huts. 

Bcr'chcm,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Ant- 
werp. It  has  factories  of  linen  and  tobacco.  Pop.  5229. 

Berdiansk',  written  also  Berdjansk,  a  seaport-town 
of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Taurida,  is  on  the  N.  shore 
of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  184  miles  N.  E.  of  Simferopol.  It  has 
a  good  roadstead  and  an  active  trade,  and  has  been  remark- 
able for  its  rapid  growth.  It  derives  its  prosperity  partly 
from  the  coal-mines  and  salt-lakes  of  the  vicinity.  Pop.  in 
1867,  12,465. 

Berditchef,  or  Berditschev,  a  town  of  Russia,  in 
the  province  of  Kiev,  194  miles  N.  W.  of  Elisabetgrad.  It 
is  meanly  built,  but  is  an  important  commercial  town,  hav- 
ing four  annual  fairs,  held  between  Aug.  15  and  Sept.  15. 
The  value  of  the  goods,  cattle,  corn,  wine,  etc.  sold  here 
annually  is  estimated  at  $3,000,000.  Pop.  in  1867,  52,78(5, 
mostly  Jews. 

Bere'a,  an  incorporated  village  in  Cuyahoga  co.,  0., 
on  the  Cleveland  Columbus  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis 
and  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.Rs.,  12  miles 
S.  W.  of  Cleveland,  noted  for  its  extensive  quarries  of  ex- 
cellent sandstone,  18,000  car-loads  having  been  shipped  in 
a  year;  is  the  seat  of  Baldwin  University  and  Herman 
Wallace  College ;  has  six  churches,  two  newspapers,  two 
banks,  and  a  street  railroad.  Pop.  1628. 

W.  II.  PEARCE,  ED.  "GRINDSTONE  CITY  ADVERTISER." 

Berea  College  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  southern 
part  of  Madison  co.,  Ky.,  40  miles  S.  of  Lexington  and 
140  from  Cincinnati,  very  near  the  centre  of  the  State.  It 
originated  in  the  labors  of  Rev.  John  G.  Fee,  a  native  of 
Kentucky,  in  the  employment  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association.  Mr.  Fee  was  the  son  of  a  slaveholder,  but 
earnestly  embraced  the  anti-slavery  cause  while  pursuing 
theology  at  Lane  Seminary,  and,  disowned  by  his  father 
and  his  Church,  devoted  his  life  to  the  salvation  of  his  na- 
tive State.  The  school,  like  its  founder,  was  always  noted 
for  its  abolitionism  ;  yet,  though  its  teachers  were  generally 
from  Oberlin,  its  pupils  were  often  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  slaveholders.  Under  the  administration  of  Rev.  J.  A.  R. 
Rogers  the  institution  became  widely  known  and  popular, 
and  its  influence  began  to  bo  feared.  The  John  Brown 
raid  gave  occasion  for  its  enemies  to  rally,  and  a  county 
meeting  sent  a  committee  of  sixty-five  armed  men  to  re- 
move the  school  and  its  officers  from  the  State.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  it  was  immediately  revived,  and  for  the 
last  three  years  its  annual  average  of  students  has  been 
270.  These  students  represent  thirty-eight  towns  and  cities 
of  Kentucky  and  eleven  other  States,  as  the  last  catalogue 
reports.  Of  these  18  arc  in  the  four  college  classes,  7  in 
the  ladies'  course,  16  in  the  normal  course,  and  43  in  the 
preparatory  department.  The  most  are  in  lower  depart- 
ments. About  three-fifths  of  the  students  are  males,  and 
nearly  the  same  proportion  colored.  In  the  four  higher 
department!  the  white  and  colored  arc  almost  equal — 41  and 
43.  This  impartial  character  of  the  school  causes  no  col- 
lisions among  the  students,  and  only  disturbs  those  who 
have  no  responsibility  in  regard  to  it.  They  generally  ac- 
quiesce in  silence.  The  commencement  occurs  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  July.  Its  first  senior  class  of  three  young 
men,  all  Kentuekians  and  all  white,  graduates  this  year 
(1873).  A  single  lady  finishes  the  ladies'  course.  The 
course  of  study  is  the  same  as  in  other  regular  colleges, 


and  the  grade  of  scholarship  as  high  as  in  young  colleges 
generally. 

The  present  president,  Rev.  E.  H.  Fairchild,  is  the  first. 
He  commenced  his  labors  in  the  spring  of  1869.  Rev.  J. 
A.  R.  Rogers,  professor  of  Greek ;  Henry  F.  Clark,  A.  M., 
professor  of  Latin;  Albert  A.  Wright,  A.  M.,  professor  of 
chemistry,  etc. ;  Henry  R.  Chittenden,  A.  1!.,  principal  of 
the  preparatory  department;  Mrs.  Juliet  0.  Clark,  princi- 
pal ladies'  department.  Five  other  young  ladies  are  em- 
ployed as  teachers,  principally  in  the  lower  departments. 
There  are  fourteen  trustees,  and  a  ladies'  board  of  six.  The 
property  of  the  college  consists  of  400  acres  of  land,  esti- 
mated at  $20,000;  Howard  Hall,  a  very  nice  dormitory 
building  for  young  men,  constructed  of  wood  with  tin  roof, 
$18,000;  the  new  ladies'  hall,  nearly  completed,  of  brick, 
with  rooms  for  110  ladies, $50,000;  other  temporary  build- 
ings, $2500 ;  and  endowments  to  the  amount  of  $23,000. 
Deduct  from  this  the  debts  of  the  college,  and  the  amount 
necessary  to  complete  the  ladies'  hull,  and  the  balance  is 
about  $'J5,000.  Tuition  is  very  low — $2.50  and  $3.50  per 
quarter.  The  current  expenses  of  the  college,  over  $,SIHMI 
per  annum,  are  about  half  paid  by  benevolent  friends.  The 
American  Missionary  Association  sustains  the  professor  of 
Greek  and  three  ladies  in  part.  Future  prospects  are  en- 
couraging. E.  H.  FAincini.ii. 

Berc'ans,  an  obscure  sect  seceding  from  the  Established 
Church  in  Scotland,  founded  by  one  Barclay  in  1773.  They 
take  their  name  from  Acts  xviii.  11,  deny  natural  the- 
ology, make  all  the  Psalms  Messianic,  and  hold  assurance 
to  be  of  the  essence  of  faith.  Their  numbers  are  small  and 
diminishing. 

Beregh,  a  county  of  Hungary,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E. 
by  Galicia,  on  the  E.  by  the  county  of  Marmaras,  on  the  S. 
by  the  counties  of  Ugoesa  and  Szatmar,  on  the  W.  by  the 
county  of  Szabolcs,  and  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  county  of 
Ungvcar.  Area,  1440  square  miles.  The  country  is  mostly 
mountainous,  and  produces  wine.  Pop.  in  1869,  159,223. 
Chief  town,  Munkacs. 

Beregszasz,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of 
Beregh,  has  large  vineyards  and  quarries.  Pop.  in  1870, 
6272. 

Beren'gelite,  or  Berenge'Iii  Kcsin,  a  bituminous 
mineral  found  in  a  kind  of  pitch  lake  in  Peru.  (1'hil.May. 
[3]  xiii.,  329;  xiv.,  87.) 

Berenger  [Lat.  Herenga'rins]  of  Tours,  an  eminent 
French  scholastic  theologian,  born  at  Tours  in  998.  He 
studied  under  Fulbert  of  Chartres,  and  became  archdeacon 
of  Angers  in  1040.  He  rejected  the  dogma  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  and  was  excommunicated  in  1050  for  heresy  by  Pope 
Leo  IX.  He  was  compelled  to  recant  or  abjure  his  error, 
but  afterwards  relapsed,  or  continued  to  oppose  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church.  Died  in  1088.  (See  HKI.MIICH  -Mi'i.- 
LER,  "  Bercngarii  veteris  novique  Historia,"  1674;  H.  Su- 
DKNDOIIF,  "  lierengarius  Turonensis,"  etc.,  1850.) 

Berenger  (ALPIIONSE  MARIE  MARCEI.LIN  THOMAS,  BE 
I,A  DEIOMK),  a  French  jurist,  born  May  31,  1785,  exposed 
the  irregularities  in  the  French  courts  in  "  De  la  justice 
criminelle"  (1818).  He  has  written  various  treatises  on 
the  reform  of  penal  law,  a  "  Rapport  sur  Ic  systeme  penf- 
tentiare  "  (1836),  and  has  labored  to  that  end  us  magistrate 
and  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 

Berenice,  a  daughter  of  Magas,  governor  of  Cyrenc, 
was  married  to  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  king  of  Egypt.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  on  a  military  expedition  she  made  a. vow 
to  sacrifice  her  hair  to  Venus  for  his  safe  return,  which  vow 
she  performed.  The  astronomer  Conon  reported  that  Jupi- 
ter had  transformed  this  hair  into  the  constellation  now 
called  Coma  fln-cinc, *  (••  llrrenice's  Hair").  She  was  put 
to  death  by  her  son,  Ptolemy  Philopator,  in  222  B.  C.  (See 
CARL  W.  HAULER,  •'  Ptolcm'aus  und  Berenice,"  1765.) 

Berenice  (called  Bernice  in  the  New  Testament),  a 
daughter  of  Agrippa  I.,  king  of  Judca,  was  born  in  28  A.  I). 
She  was  married  to  Herod,  king  of  Chalets,  and  after  his 
death  to  Polcmon,  king  of  Cilicia.  During  a  visit  to  Rome 
she  captivated  Titus,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Vespasian. 
She  was  a  sister  of  King  Agrippa,  before  whom  Saint  Paul 
spoke  in  his  own  defence.  (See  Acts  xxv.) 

Berenice,  an  ancient  city  of  Egypt,  on  the  Red  Sea, 
20  miles  S.  W.  of  Ras  Bernass.  It  was  founded  by  1'tole- 
my  Philadelphus,  who  named  it  after  his  mother,  ami  was 
a  great  emporium  of  the  trade  with  India.  The  modern 
name  is  Sakayt-cl-K'ubltc.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  temple 
of  Serapis  and  other  interesting  antiquities. 

Ber'esford  (JAMES),  an  English  surgeon,  born  in  Bar- 
bados in  1783.  Ho  was  employed  for  many  years  as  sur- 
geon in  the  British  army,  and  settled  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
about  1833.  Died  in  1843. 

Beresford  (WILLIAM  CARR),  VISCOUNT,  a  general,  born 
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in  Ireland  net.  I'.  ITils,  was  a  nuturul  son  of  the  fir  ft  mar- 
qiliri  .if  Waterl'ord.  Ill-  took  I- tmind  c.f  (III!  Porto. 

army  in  r'ch.,  iM'i),  niiil  louL'bt  ftgktnsl  the  French  in  the. 
lYnin-uln.  l><  May.  1*1  I.  be  dciealed  Sonlt  lit  Albucrn. 
II,-  received  the  tide  of  duke  of  Klvns  ill  Spam,  was  ' 

, ,11111  iii  I.1--'.'.,  mi'l  was  in:,-',  i  general  of  (be  ordnance 
in  |SL>>  ;;n.     lin-,1  .Inn.  s,  l.-.il. 

Bereltyo-IIjl'alil,  a  market  -town  (if  Hungary,  in  the 
count  v  of  llclnir,  l!ll  mil,'-  S.  of  I  >,  l,i,v/in.  Pop.  .jTtiO. 

lirrr/i'nn,  or  Beresi'na,  a  river  ol  'sea  in 

(be  Lro*  eriinient  ,if  .Minsk,  tlovvs  southward,  and  enters  the 
Dnieper  above  Kechit/.a.  Its  length  is  ;il, "lit  :'-'.",  miles. 
It  is  niiviL'iiblc,  and  is  connected  with  tin-  Diina  by  a  oanal 
which  opens  ai-oninuinicntion  between  tin-  I'.iill  ii-  :in,|  l!lai-k 
?eas.  Tli,-  French  army,  retrentin;;  from  Moscow  in  NT... 
|s|2,  surtcred  a  great  di-astcr  in  the  passage  of  this  river. 
The  I  inn-ted  hastily  two  bridges  over  th.-  river, 

lint  while  they  were  crossing  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Russians,  who  took  about  16,000  prisoners.     The   1 
loss,    besides  the   prisoners,  amounted  to    nearly   12,000, 
ninny  of  whom  were  drowned  in  the  river. 

llcrc/.'nii,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Tchernuov  .  23  mill's  K.  X.  K.  of  Tohcrnigov.  r,,p. 

ltrr'u:i,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Bare,  i 
S3  miles  N.  W.  of  Barcelona.     Pop.  ii'JO. 

Ber'gama  (anc.  /*'/-,/" mien  or  /'> ri/minit),  a  ruined  city 
of  Asia  Minor,  in  Anatolia,  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley, 
on  the  river  Cairns.  111  miles  N.  N.  W.  (if  Smyrna.  Pop. 
ill,, nil  I  I, Owl.  The  ancient  city  was  the  capital  of  thu 
kingdom  of  I'crgamns,  and  the  scat  of  one  of  the  seven 
churches  of  the  Apocalypse.  Hero  are  extensive  ruins  of 
a  palace,  temple,  amphitheatre,  and  other  ediliccs. 

Bergamo,  a  province  of  Italy,  in  Lombardy,  is  bound- 
ed on  the  N.  by  Sondrino,  on  the  E.  by  lircscia,  on  the 
S.  l,v  Cn-inona,  and  on  the  W.  by  Conio  and  Milan. 
Area,  1027  square  miles.  The  northern  part  is  mountain- 
ous. The  soil  of  the  plains  and  valleys  in  fertile.  Silk  is 
among  the  products.  Capital,  Bergamo.  Pop.  368,141. 

Ilcrgnino  (anc.  Bert/nmum),  a  fortified  city  of  Italy, 
capital  ,»t  tin-  above  province,  is  situated  on  several  low 
hills,  52  miles  by  rail  N.  E.  of  Milan.  It  presents  a  very 
j,i,'i  ,ir,--,|ne  a{,|>rarance,  and  is  well  built.  It  has  a  castle, 
a  cathedral,  a  college,  a  library,  a  theatre,  many  convents 
and  churches;  also  extensive  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton, 
linen,  and  woolleu  fabrics.  Jlerynmum  was  destroyed  by 
Attila  in  I-,-  A.  D.,  after  which  it  became  an  important 
city  of  the  Lombard  kings.  Bergamo  is  connected  by 
railways  with  Milan,  Brescia,  etc.  Pop.  37,363. 

Bergamot,  the  fruit  of  a  tree  which  is  a  species  or 
variety  of  the  genus  I'itrui,  is  also  called  Bergamot  Or- 
ange, or  IMcllarosa.  According  to  some  botanists,  it 
is  a  variety  of  the  orange  (fVfn/*  auraHtiiim).  It  is  culti- 
vated in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  fruit  is  pear-shaped, 
of  a  pale  yellow  or  green  color,  and  has  a  green,  sub-acid, 
and  fragrant  pulp.  From  its  rind  is  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion the  oil  of  bcrgamot,  which  has  a  very  agreeable  odor, 
is  extensively  used  in  perfumery,  and  is  an  ingredient  in 
eau-do-cologne  and  several  fragrant  essences. 

Bcr'gen,  a  fortified  city  and  seaport  of  Norway,  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  Bergen,  is  at  the  head  of  a  deep 
bay  (fiord)  of  the  Atlantic,  184  miles  W.  X.  W.  of  Chris- 
tia'nia;  lat,  00°  24'  N.,  Ion.  5°  18'  E.  It  is  picturesquely 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  enclosed  on  nearly 
all  sides  by  water.  The  harbor  is  deep  and  safe,  and  is 
defended  by  several  forts.  Bergen  is  well  built,  has  a  ca- 
thedral, several  hospitals,  a  theatre,  a  public  library,  a  na- 
tional museuiu,  and  a  college.  It  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
three  public  treasuries,  and  is  probably  the  most  commer- 
cial town  of  Norway.  A  largo  portion  of  the  population 
is  employed  in  the  fisheries,  and  fish  and  cod-liver  oil  form 
the  chief  articles  of  export.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  spring 
000  fishing-vessels  may  be  seen  at  once  in  the  harbor. 
These  vessels  bring  cargoes  of  fish  that  were  caught  in  the 
preceding  winter  on  the  northern  shores.  Bergen  was 
founded  in  1070,  and  was  once  a  Hanse  town.  Pop.  29,210. 

Bergen,  a  county  of  New  Jersey,  bordering  on  New 
York.  Area.  ::.iii  square  miles.  It  i's  bounded  on  the  E. 
by  the  Hudson  River,  and  intersected  by  the  Haeken-aek 
and  Kamapo.  The  Passnic  Hin-r  forms  part  of  the  S.  W. 
boundary.  The  surface  is  partly  hilly,  and  the  Palisades 
of  the  Hudson  extend  along  its  eastern  border.  Dairy  ami 
garden  products,  corn,  and  potatoes  are  the  chief  crops.  It 
is  inrer-,  ,'ted  l,y  the  Mrie  K.  R.  Magnetic  iron  ore  is  found 
here.  It  lias  various  important  manufactures.  Capital, 
Hn.-keiiNiek.  Pop.  ::n,122. 

Bergen,  a  post-township  of  Me-Leod  co.,  Minn.     Pop. 

Bergen,  a  former  village  and  township  of  Hudson  co., 


X.   J.,   on    the   top   i,f   lirrgi'ii    Ridge.    :;    milcf    W.   of  Xew 
York.     It  was  merged  in:  u  in  1~70. 

liergvn,  a  post-township  of  (icm-nei.-  co.,  X.  V.    P.  I'.i'.i?. 

Hcii.r< n,  a  township  of  Marathon  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  86. 

Bergen,  a  township  of  Vein \\  i-.     ]',,p.  795. 

Bcr'gen-op-Zoom,  or  Bcru-op'/oom,  a  slrong- 
ly-fortitied  town  of  Holland,  in  North  Itrabnnt,  i-  on  Ihc 
river  Zoom,  at  its  jinn-lion  with  tin-  Ka.-t  Schcldi,  :'7  i 
by  rail  \V.  S.  W.  of  Hrcda.  It  is  important  us  a  militaiy 
,11,  and  has  often  been  besieged.  The  Spaniards 
made  miMn-'-cssiiil  attempts  to  take  il  in  l.'.ss,  in  loli...  an-1 
in  Mi-~.  In  the  last-named  year  General  Spioola  lost  about 
10,000  men  in  the  siege.  It  was  taken  by  the  Trench  in 
1717,  and  again  in  17'J4.  An  English  army  attacked  it 
without  success  in  Mar.,  1814.  Pop.  lie; I. 

Bergerac,  a  town  of  France,  in  Dordogne,  is  situated 
in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Dopi 
b,  re  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge  of  five  arches,  27  mile^  S.  \V. 
of  P€rigucux,  and  51  miles  E.  of  Bordeaux.     It  has  a  col- 
lege, a  public  library,  and  manufactures  of  paper,  ho 

.  and  copper-ware.  The  Bergerac  wine  produced  in 
this  vicinity  is  highly  esteemed.  This  town  was  formerly 
forlilied,  and  sustained  several  sieges.  Pop.  1U,L'L'1. 

Bergh  (HK.NIIV),  philanthropist,  born  in  the  city  of  Xew 
York  in  1>J.''.  ,  ducated  at  Columbia  College,  is  tho  author 
of  '*  Love's  Attractions,"  a  drama ;  "  Married  Off,"  a  poem  ; 
"The  Portentous  Telegram,"  "Tho  "Ocean  Paragon," 
"The  Streets  of  New  York,"  talcs  and  sketches.  In  1863, 
Mr.  Bergh  was  made  secretary  of  legation  to  Russia,  and 
was  afterwards  a  vice-consul  there.  He  is  known,  not  as 
a  writer,  diplomatist,  or  government  official,  but  as  tho 
founder  and  president  of  tho  American  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  On  his  labors  for  tho 
dumb  creation  rests  bis  fame.  Alone,  in  the  face  of  indif- 
ference, opposition,  and  ridicule,  he  began  the  reform  which 
is  now  recognized  as  one  of  tho  beneficent  movements  of 
tho  age.  Through  his  exertions  as  a  speaker  and  lecturer, 
but  above  all  as  a  bold  worker,  in  the  street,  in  the  court- 
room; before  the  legislature,  the  cause  ho  adopted  gained 
friends  and  rapidly  increased  in  influence.  The  American 
society  was  incorporated  April  10,  l,-i!ii.  by  the  legislature 
of  New  York,  and,  according  to  the  seventh  annual  report 
(1873),  similar  societies  had  been  then  founded  in  twenty- 
five  States  and  Territories  and  in  Canada.  The  society 
has  nine  branches  in  tho  State  of  New  York.  There  are  2 
in  California,  4  in  Massachusetts,  2  in  Maine.  4  in  New 
Jersey,  4  in  Ohio,  3  in  Pennsylvania,  1  each  in  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Rhode  Island,  Oregon,  North  Caro- 
lina, New  Hampshire,  Mississippi.  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Maryland.  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Georgia,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  Connecticut,  and  Colorado  Territory.  The 
work  of  tho  society  covers  all  cases  of  cruelty  to  all 
sorts  of  animals,  from  tho  horse  to  the  tortoise,  employs 
every  moral  agency,  social,  legislative,  personal,  and 
touches  points  of  vital  concern  to  health  as  well  as  to 
humanity — the  transportation  of  cattle  intended  for  tho 
shambles,  the  purity  of  milk,  the  times  and  manner  of 
killing  for  the  market.  The  total  number  of  coses  of 
all  kinds  prosecuted  by  the  parent  society,  its  branches 
and  agents,  since  its  foundation,  is  2094.  The  membership 
is  largo  and  influential;  the  cause  finds  liberal  benefactors, 
Mr.  Lewis  Bonard,  a  man  who  lived  and  died  in  extreme 
indigence  and  bequeathed  a  valuable  estate  to  the  society, 
being  the  greatest.  Through  this  munificence  handsome 
quarters  were  provided  in  the  city,  besides  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  annual  income  of  more  than  $30,000.  The 
work  takes  on  new  features  every  year.  Among  the  latest 
are  an  ambulance  corps,  and  an  ingenious  invention  for 
substituting  artificial  for  live  pigeons  as  marks  for  shoot- 
ing. 0.  B.  l-'l'.oTIII  M.IHM. 

Berg'isch-Glad'bach,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
Rhino  province,  7  miles  by  rail  E.  X.  E.  of  Miillheim.  It 
has  considerable  manufactures  of  paper,  linen,  woollen,  and 
silk  goods,  potash,  percussion  caps,  etc.  Pop.  in  1871,  6195. 

Berg'mann  (KARL),  b.  at  Ebersbach,  Germany.  April, 
1821 ;  removed  to  America  1849;  became  about  1X55  direc- 
tor of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  Xew  York  ;  composed  nu- 
merous pieces  for  orchestras.  D.  New  York  Aug.  10, 1876. 

Berg'mann  (TORBERS  OI.OF),  PH.  D.,  a  celebrated 
Swedish  chemist,  horn  at  Cathcrinbcrg,  in  West  Gothland, 
Mar.  20,  '1735.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
I'psal.  and  devoted  himself  to  natural  history,  physics,  and 
mathematics.  He  obtained  tho  chair  of  chemistry  at  Up- 
sal  in  1767.  He  discovered  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
first  obtained  important  results  from  the  use  of  the  blow- 
pipe. He  laid  the  Inundation  of  the  science  of  crystallog- 
raphy. Among  his  works  arc  an  "  Essay  on  Electric  Affin- 
itics  "  i  I77.> '.  ami  "  "puscula  Physica  et  Chcmica"  (6vols., 
177'J-yO).  Died  July  8,  1784.  '(See  P.  f.  AiniviLUUs, 
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"  Aminnelsc-Tal  b'fver  T.  0.  Bergman,"  1785;  BIOT,  article 
in  the  "  Biographic  Universelle.") 

Berg'mehl,  a  German  word  signifying  "mountain 
meal,"  is  a  name  of  an  extremely  fine  powder  found  in  geo- 
logical strata  of  recent  (eocene)  formation,  and  composed  of 
effete  and  indestructible  silicious  frustulcs  of  Diatomaccw, 
which  r.re  microscopic  plants  of  the  class  Alga-.  Vast  beds 
of  these  fossils  occur  in  Germany,  L'apland.  Va.,  Mil.,  Vt., 
N.  H.,  and  other  regions.  This  powder  is  mixed  with  flour, 
and  used  as  food  by  the  people  of  Sweden  and  Norway  in 
seasons  of  scarcity.  It  is  used  in  makingwater-glassand  the 
floating  bricks  of  Southern  Europe  and  as  polishing-powder. 

Berg'soe  (WILIIELM),  PH.  D.,  a  Danish  novelist,  born 
Feb.  8,  1835,  was  iu  youth  a  zoologist,  attaining  distinction 
in  that  field.  But  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  his  eye- 
sight, and  of  a  long  and  severe  illness,  ho  was  disqualified 
for  his  favorite  study,  and  went  to  Italy  for  his  health.  He 
became  a  successful  writer  of  romances.  His  first  venture, 
"Fra  Piazza  del  Popolo  "  (1866),  had  a  great  success.  He 
has  also  published  "I  Snbinerbjergene"  ("In  the  Sabine 
Hills,"  1871).  and  "  Bruden  fra  Rorvig"  ("The  Bride  of 
Riirvig,"  1872).  His  fame  as  a  novelist  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. 

Bergues,  a  fortified  town  of  Franco,  in  the  department 
of  Nord,  on  the  river  Colnc,  5  miles  by  rail  S.  S.  E.  of  Dun- 
kirk. It  is  connected  by  a  canal  with  Dunkirk  and  the 
sea,  and  has  an  active  trade,  sugar-refineries,  and  manu- 
factures of  soap,  tobacco,  and  earthenware.  Pop.  5738. 

Ber'gylt  (Sebaa'tes  Norvtg'icut  or  Scorpfena  Norveyica), 


The  Bergylt. 


a  fish  of  the  family  Sclerogenidse,  resembles  a  perch  in  ap- 
pearance so  much  that  it  has  been  called  sea-perch.  It  is 
found  in  all  the  northern  seas,  is  of  a  red  color,  and  attains 
a  length  of  two  feet  or  more.  It  is  used  as  food.  It  is 
found  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Ber'hampoor',  or  Berhampore,  a  town  of  British 
India,  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  on  the  Bhagirathi 
River,  6  miles  S.  of  Moorshedabad,  and  118  miles  by  land 
N.  of  Calcutta.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  British  military 
stations  in  India,  and  has  an  appearance  of  grandeur  and 
importance.  Sanitary  improvements  have  rendered  it  one 
of  the  most  healthy  places  in  Bengal. 

Ber'i-ber'i,  a  disease  almost  peculiar  to  Ceylon  and  a 
part  of  Hindostan.  It  is  attended  by  great  weakness,  often 
dropsy  and  paralysis,  and  is  generally  fatal  in  a  few  days 
or  weeks.  It  especially  attacks  the  intemperate,  who  are 
yery  numerous  in  Ceylon,  and  those  who  are  exposed  to  the 
effects  of  bad  air,  impure  water,  and  insufficient  food. 

Ber'ja,  a  towu  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Almerfa, 
on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  Gador,  22  miles  W.  S.  W. 
of  Almerla.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  lead-mines,  and  has  man- 
ufactures of  linen,  hats,  hardware,  etc.  Pop.  8000. 

Ber'islav,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Cher- 
son,  on  the  Dnieper,  40  miles  E.  of  Cherson.  Pop.  in  1867, 
6023. 

Berkeley,  a  county  of  the  N.  E.  of  West  Virginia. 
Area,  250  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the 
Potomac  River,  and  on  the  S.  E.  by  Opequan  Creek.  It  is 
the  most  northern  part  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  The  sur- 
face is  partly  hilly  ;  the  soil  of  the  valleys  is  fertile.  Lime- 
stone and  coal  are  found  here.  Wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  wool 
are  staple  products.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  R.  R.  Capital,  Martinsburg.  Pop.  14,900. 

Berkeley,  a  post-village  of  Alameda  co.,  Cal.,  the  seat 
of  the  University  of  California  and  the  State  Agricultural 
College,  is  5  miles  N.  of  Oakland  and  9  from  San  Francisco. 

Berkeley,  a  township  of  Spottsylvaniaco.,  Va.  P.  1801. 

Berkeley  (GEORRE),  an  eminent  philosopher  and 
bishop,  was  born  at  Kilcrin,  Ireland,  on  the  12th  of  Mar., 
1684.  He  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he 
formed  a  friendship  with  Dean  Swift,  and  became  a  fellow 
of  that  college  in  1707.  He  published  in  17119  his  ••  Ks>ay 
towards  a  New  Theory  of  Vision,"  a  work  of  wide  rf|>nt:i- 
tion.  He  propounded  his  celebrated  theory  of  idealism  in 


a  "  Treatise  concerning  the  Principles  of  Human  Know- 
ledge" (1710),  in  which  he  affirmed  that  there  is  no  proof 
of  the  existence  of  a  material  world.  The  objects  of  which 
we  are  conscious  in  perception  he  called  "  ideas."  Their 
presence  he  held  to  be  due  to  the  constant  agency  of  the 
Almighty,  who  causes  them  to  pass  in  a  real  and  orderly 
succession  before  the  mind.  His  views  are  the  result  of 
the  application  of  rigid  logic  to  the  principles  which  Locke 
and  his  school  had  adopted  from  Descartes.  His  method 
was  allied  to  that  of  Malebranehe,  though  his  conclusions 
were  drawn  with  a  boldness  from  which  the  French  philos- 
opher recoiled.  As  distinguished  from  the  egoistic  system 
of  Fichte,  Berkeley's  views  have  been  called  thcistic  ideal- 
ism. His  object  was  to  undermine  materialism  and  coun- 
teract skepticism.  In  1713  he  removed  to  London,  and 
wrote  several  essays  for  the  "  Guardian."  He  accompanied 
Lord  Peterborough  as  chaplain  to  Italy,  nnd  returned  to 
England  about  1721.  In  1724  he  became  dean  of  Derry, 
with  an  income  of  £1100.  His  abundant  charity  and  zeal 
induced  him  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  for  the  conversion 
of  the  American  savages,  for  which  purpose  he  proposed  to 
found  a  college  in  America  for  the  education  of  mission- 
aries. Having  received  a  promise  of  pecuniary  aid  from 
the  government,  he  married  Anna,  a  daughter  of  John 
Forster,  in  1728,  and  sailed  to  Rhode  Island.  He  preached 
at  Newport  two  3'cars,  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  his  enter- 
prise, because  the  ministers  failed  to  perform  their  promise. 
He  returned  home,  and  was  appointed  bishop  of  Clovne 
in  1734.  Among  his  works  are  '•  Alciphron,  or  the  Minute 
Philosopher"  (1732),  "  The  Analyst"  (1735),  and  a  "  Word 
to  the  Wise"  (1749).  He  died  at  Oxford  Jan.  2,'i.  IT..:;. 
leaving  an  excellent  reputation  as  a  model  of  virtue. 
"Ancient  learning,"  says  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  "exact 
science,  polished  society,  modern  literature,  and  the 
fine  arts  contributed  to  adorn  and  enrich  the  mind  of 
this  accomplished  man.  All  his  contemporaries  agreed 
with  the  satirist  [Pope]  in  ascribing  'to  Berkeley 
every  virtue  under  heaven.'"  (  1'iVtr  «/"  the  Prtujreng 
of  Ethical  Philusophy.)  (See  DR.  STOCK,  "Life  of 
Berkeley,"  prefixed  to  his  works,  2  vols.  4to,  1784;  <!. 
N.  WRIGHT,  "Life  of  George  Berkeley,"  prefixed  to 
his  works,  1843.  Berkeley's  works  have  recently  been 
edited,  with  a  life  annexed,  by  Prof.  Frascr,  iu  4  vols. 
8vo,  Oxford,  1871.) 

Berkeley  (Rev.  MILES  JOSEPH),  F.  L.S.,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  English  botanists  of  the  present  century, 
was  born  in  1803,  and  educated  at  Rugby  and  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  with  honors  in 
1825.  Ho  obtained  several  Church  preferments,  but  his 
chief  distinction  has  been  won  in  science.  As  a  botanist 
his  attention  has  been  principally  directed  to  the  lower 
Cryptogamia.  He  is  honorary  member  of  many  of  the 
scientific  societies  of  Europe.  His  monographs  are  very 
numerous.  He  is  the  author  of  "  Gleanings  of  British 
Algaj"  (1833),  the  last  volume  of  the  "English  Flora" 
(ls;;ii),  "Handbook  of  Cryptogamic  Botany"  (1857), 
"  British  Fuugology"(  1860),  "British  Mosses"  (1863),  etc. 

Berkeley  (Sir  WILLIAM)  was  born  near  London.  He 
was  appointed  governor  of  Virginia  in  1641,  and  held  that 
office  for  many  years.  He  was  a  royalist  in  the  civil  war, 
and  was  removed  from  power  in  1651  by  Cromwell,  but  be- 
came governor  again  in  1660.  He  rendered  himself  un- 
popular by  his  cruelty  in  putting  to  death  the  adherents 
of  Nathaniel  Bacon,  and  he  once  said,  "  I  thank  God  there 
are  no  free  schools  or  printing-presses  iu  Virginia."  Died 
iu  England  July  13,  11)77. 

Berkeley,  EARLS  op,  nnd  Viscounts  Dursley  (1679), 
Barons  Berkeley  (1416,  in  England),  a  prominent  family 
of  Great  Britain. — THOMAS  MOKKTON  FiTZ-HARDnroB 
BBUKKI.KV,  the  sixth  earl,  born  Oct.  lit,  1796.  succeeded 
his  father  in  1810. 

Berkeley  Springs,  West  Virginia.     See  BATH. 

Ber'kcnhout  (Joiix),  an  English  physician  of  Dutch 
descent,  was  born  at  Leeds  in  1730.  Hr  was  sent  to  Amer- 
ica as  an  agent  of  the  British  government  in  1788,  and  was 
imprisoned  by  Congress  as  a  spy.  He  wrote  ''Biographic 
Literaria."  "Outlines  of  the  Natural  History  of  Great 
Britain,"  and  a  "Botanical  Lexicon."  Died  in  1791. 

Berk'ley,  a  post-township  of  Bristol  co.,  Mass.  It  con- 
tains the  celebrated  Dighton  Rock.  Pop.  744. 

Berks,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  Pennsylvania.  Area, 
920  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Schuylkill  River, 
and  also  drained  by  Tulpehockcn  and  other  creeks.  The 
Kittatinny  or  Blue.  Mountain  forms  the  N.  \V.  boundary 
of  this  county,  the  surface  of  which  is  finely  diversified. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  especially  in  the  large  limestone  vnlh-y 
between  the  Kittatinny  and  the  ridge  called  Smith  Moun- 
tain. Grain,  cattle,  dairy  products,  potatoes,  and  wool  are 
extensively  produced,  it  has  rich  iron-mines,  which  are 
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extensively   worked.      The   county   is   interceded    by   the 

Philadelphia    and    IteadlllL'    and    till'    Kl  Silling    alld     Columbia 

K.  Its.  It  wa»  settled  by  Hermans  about  17.11.  It  ban  im- 
portant miinuiactures  "I'  many  kind  a  of  goods.  Capital, 
Reading.  Pop.  106,701. 

Berkshire,  an  inland  county  of  England,  bounded  on 
tin'  X.  by  Oxford  and  Bucks,  on  the  E.  l>y  Surrey,  on  tho 
S.  b\  Hampshire,  mid  on  the  W.  by  Wiltshire.  Area.  7".i 
Mjinui-  miles,  or  151,210  acres.  The  river  Thames  forms 
ilK  entire  boundary  "ii  I  he  X.  and  X.  K.  The  Miirface  is 
beautifully  dhiT-itied  by  hills  and  valleys.  In  the  S.  E.  : 
is  Winder  Forest  and  Park.  This  forest  consists  of  oak,  [ 

a«h.  l< h,  aldiT,  mid  hazel  trees.     The  county  is  drained  • 

by  the  river  Keniiet  ami  other  streams.  The  soil  of  the 
\allcvs  is  mostly  a  fertile  loam,  with  a  subsoil  of  clmlk, 
t:ra\el.  nr  elav.  Wheat,  o:its.  horses,  and  swine  arc  the 
staple  products.  The  Great  Western  Railway  |iasses 
through  Berkshire.  Capital,  Reading.  P.  in  1x71,  196,445. 

Hrrkshirr,  a  county  which  forms  the  \V.  extremity  of 

M: husctts.  bordering  mi   New  York  and  Verniunt,  has 

nn  urea  of  ahout  11)011  si|inire  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
II  nlo,  West  tie  Id.  ami  1 1  iiii-atniiie  rhers,  which  rise  within 
its  limits,  :HM!  atlurd  abundant  water-power.  The  surface 
is  finely  diversitied  by  iiioiinlains.  hills,  and  valleys,  and 
pri-scnts  \  ery  picturesque  -.'i-nei  \ .  SaiMlc  Mountain  i  (trey- 
lock),  in  the  \.  part,  is  the  highest  point  in  the  State.  The 
siii I  is  general ly  produeth  e.  ami  adapted  to  grazing.  Dairy 
pniilui-ls,  corn,  potatoe>,  uool,  and  tobacco  are  the  chief 
products.  The  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
paper,  and  glass  are  important.  Marble,  liim  -I»IM  .  an<l 
iron  ore  abound  here.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the 
Hi  and  Albany  R.  11.  and  the  Ilousatouic  R.  R.  Cap- 
ital, 1'ittsfield.  Pop.  64.*27. 

Berkshire,  a  post-twp.  of  Tioga  oo.,  N.  Y.    Pop.  1240. 

llcrkshire,  a  post-township  of  Delaware  co.,  0.  Pop. 
1S96. 

Itrrkshire,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  Vt.  Pop. 
1809. 

Bcr'lat,  a  town  in  Moldavia,  on  the  Berlat,  63  miles 
S.  nt '  .la>sy.  It  is  an  entrepot  for  grain.  Pop.  13,165. 

HIT'III-IIIIIU  I'll,  von  (liorz  or  GOTTKIIIKII),  a  famous 
lierinan  knight,  suriiamed  OK  TIIK.  litos  HAM>.  was  born  in 
1  ISO  at  Berliehingen  t'ustle.  in  Wiirtcmlierg.  He  losta  hand 
at  the  siege  of  Landshut,  and  supjdied  its  place  by  an  iron 
hand.  He  was  a  daring  and  turbulent  subject,  was  involved 
in  several  feuds  with  neighboring  barons,  anil  fought  for  the 
insurgent  peasants  against  the  nobles  in  the  Peasants'  War, 
which  closed  in  1525.  For  this  oH'cnee  he  was  placed  under 
the  bun  of  the  empire  by  Maximilian  I.  He  died  in  1562, 
aud  left  an  autobiography  (1731).  His  exploits  form  the 
subject  "I  lioet  he's  drama  of  "Ub'tz  von  Berlichingen." 
(See  ('AIM,  LAN<;.  "  Hitter  ci.  von  lierlichingcn,"  1825; 
Hi  SIIIIM;.  "  I.eben  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,"  181 1.) 

Ber'lin,  the  capital  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  and  the 
new  German  empire,  residence  of  the  (ierman  emperor, seat 
of  the  highest  authorities  of  Prussia  and  Germany,  is  situ-  j 
iiie.l  mi  the  Spree  ;  lat.  52°  30'  N.,  Ion.  13°  24'  E.  'The  city 
is  of  comparatively  modern  growth.  The  two  oldest  parts. 
Old  Ciiloirnc  and  Old  licrlin,  are  forthcfirst  time  mentioned 
in  1'J:'.7  and  11!  1 1.  They  were  in  1307  consolidated  into  one 
city,  which  joined  tho  llansc.  bee  .line  the  head  of  the  con- 
federation of  tho  towns  of  .Varfr,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century  became  tho  residence  of  tho  electors  of 
Brandenburg.  Its  rapid  growth  dates  from  the  reign  of 
••  the  irrciit  elector,"  at  who-e  death  it  numbered  about 
LMi. nut)  inhabitants.  Under  Frederick  the  Great  the  popu- 
lation rn^e  to  111,000;  iii  1M7  its  inhabitants  numbered 
|ss,iHin:  ;,,  is  i  i.:t 1 1. (too;  iii  is:, I.  138,000; in  1887, 702,000; 
and,  according  to  the  census  of  1871,  it  had  attained  the 
number  of  S'J."i..",s<i  persons,  who,  with  tho  exception  of 
50,000  Roman  Catholics  and  :in.00()  Jews,  belong  to  the 
Protestant  church,  and  chiefly  to  the  I'nited  Evangelical 
State  Church.  In  ISI',7  the  city  had  about  :i4.000  botldlnge, 
among  which  there  were  about  700  public  buildings  and 
sixty  churches.  Berlin  consists  of  sixteen  different  parts, 
of  which  I  lid  Merlin,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Spree,  and 
(U  1  Cologne,  on  an  island,  arc  the  oldest.  The  others  are 
Nitt  Ci,  ].i_-ni'.  settled  about  Ills);  Friedrichswcrdcr,  1658  ; 
Dorothccnstadl.  Xeusta.lt.  n;7:!:  Friedrichsstadt,  1694; 
stadt.  li'iiW;  Stralaucr  Viertel,  1705;  Konigsstadl, 
li'i'.i::;  Spaiuhuier  Revier  i  Sophienstadt.  1691) ;  and  Fricd- 
rich-Wilhelnistadt.  named  "iiice  Isi's.  Inside  of  the  wall, 
which  formerly  included  the  whole  of  these  eleven  parts, 
are  situated  \Ve.Minu'  '  'rauienbur^er  Vorstadt):  Moabit 
(Voigtlnnd,  1752);  yF.usserc  Friedrichsstfldt  (laid  out  in 
Is.11,*-  -i  Spandaucr  Rcvier,  Schoncbcrgcr,  and 

Tempelhofer  Revier. 

The  principal  streets  areTntcrden  Linden,  with  four  rows 
of  lime  trees  and  the  stately   Ilrandenburg  Gate,  tho  Wil- 
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helmsstrasse,  and  Konigsstrassc.  Fi.remost  among  the  pub- 
lic places  are  the  Opera  Plan,  with  the  'atue 
of  Frederick  the  Great  by  Ranch  i  erected  in  lv,l,;  the 
Luslgarten  I  laid  out  iii  1S2S),  with  the  mii-iums,  the 
Uenndarmeuplatz,  with  the  new  theatre ;  the  W  ilhelmplat/, 
with  the  statues  ol  Seliwerin,  \Vinti  rti  Id,  Seidlit/.,  Keith, 
/ii-iheii,  and  Leopold  of  Dessau;  the  Belle  Alliance  Platz, 
with  the  Victoria  Column  (since  1HI3)  ;  the  l.cip/igcr  I'latz, 
with  tlie  miiniinient  id  the  count  of  Brandenburg;  and  the 
1'ariser  Platz.  The  most  important  bridges  are  the  Kiir- 
ftirstenbriicke,  with  a  statue  of  "the  great  eleetnr;"  the 
Fricdrichsbriieke.  with  eight  iron  arches;  the  S.  i 
briieke.  built  in  1S2I,  upon  two  massive  arches  aud  with 
eight  allegorical  marble  groups;  the  iron  Weideiidammer- 
briicke,  built  in  Is'.'i'i:  and  the  Alseubriicke,  built  in  IM17. 
Among  tho  remarkable  public  buildings  are  the  Kiinigliche 
Schloss,  with  the  Weisser  Saal ;  the  Kiinigliche  Pnlast,  with 
which  the  palace  of  Prince  Louis  is  incorporated;  the  pal- 
aces of  the  crown  prince  and  the  princes  Charles  and  Al- 
breoht;  the  Arsenal:  the  Artillery  School,  and  the  I'niver- 
sity  (formerly  palace  of  Prince  Henry );  the  Singing  Acad- 
emy ;  the  Exchange;  the  Old  Museum,  built  in  IS2M  by 
Sehiukel,  and  containing  a  celebrated  picture-gallery,  which 
is  rich  in^iaiutings  by  the  early  Italian  and  German  mas- 
ters, and  in  collections  of  ancient  sculpture  and  other  an- 
tiquities. Connected  with  the  Old  Museum  is  the  New 
Museum,  begun  in  1843,  and  chiefly  formed  of  the  Egyp- 
tian antiquities  brought  home  by  the  expedition  under 

I,c|l-ius. 

Berlin  has  no  churches  of  importance  in  point  of  archi- 
tecture. The  university  was  established  in  1810,  and  is  in 
every  respect  one  of  tho  greatest  literary  institutions  of  the 
world.  It  had  in  1868  about  3000  students,  and  from  its 
beginning  has  counted  among  its  professors  many  of  tho 
most  celebrated  scholars,  such  as  Humboldt,  Ritter,  Fichto, 
Hegel,  Sehelliiig.  Xeandcr,  Sehlciermachcr,  aud  Virchow. 
The  Royal  Library  numbered  in  1K70  about  700,000  vol- 
umes and  more  than  15,500  manuscripts.  It  rapidly  in- 
creases, as  Prussian  publishers  are  bound  to  deposit  in  it  a 
copy  of  every  new  work.  The  library  of  the  university  has 
about  100,000  volumes.  Other  important  literary  institu- 
tions are  the  Academy  of  Science,  the  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, the  Building  Academy,  the  Navy  School,  the  Mining 
Academy,  the  Pharmaceutical  School,  institutions  for  the 
deaf  and  mute  and  for  the  blind,  and  ten  gymnasia.  The 
Charite.  the  greatest  hospital  of  Berlin,  has  had  as  many 
as  10,000  patients  in  a  year. 

The  trade  and  commerce  of  Berlin  are  extensive.  The 
castings  in  iron  and  the  china  manufactures  of  Berlin  have 
a  world-wide  reputation.  The  increase  of  railroad  connec- 
tion has  of  late  given  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  develop- 
ment of  industry,  and  the  large  numbers  of  the  laboring 
classes  have  made  Berlin  one  of  tho  chief  centres  of  the 
Internationale.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Berlin 
amount  to  about  five  million  thalers  annually  ;  the  debt,  to 
8,000,000  thalers.  Tho  authorities  of  the  city  have  estab- 
lished a  statistical  bureau  specially  devoted  to  the  statistics 
and  history  of  Berlin  :  an  annual  publication  by  the  presi- 
dent of  this  bureau  ("  Berlin  und  seine  Entwickelung," 
established  in  1866)  is  tho  best  source  of  information  for 
everything  relating  to  this  great  German  city. 

A.  3.  SIHKM. 

Berlin,  a  town,  the  capital  of  Waterloo  co.,  Ontario, 
Dominion  of  Canada,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  62 
miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Toronto,  at  the  junction  of  the  Doon 
branch.  It  has  two  weekly  papers,  fourteen  churches,  a 
large  button-factory,  and  other  important  manufacturing 
interests.  Its  trade  is  extensive.  Pop.  2743. 

Berlin,  a  township  of  Chambers  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  2018. 

Berlin,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Hartford  co., 
Conn.,  on  the  New  Haven  Hartford  and  Springfield  R.  R., 
25  miles  X.  N.  E.  of  New  Haven.  Pop.  of  township,  2436. 

Berlin,  a  township  of  Bureau  co.,  III.     Pop.  1469. 

Berlin,  a  township  of  Clinton  co.,  la.     Pop.  805. 

Berlin,  a  post-township  of  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  is  on 
the  Boston  Clinton  and  Fitchburg  R.  R.,  40  miles  N.  W. 
of  Boston.  Pop.  1016. 

Berlin,  a  post-village  of  Worcester  co.,  Md.,  at  tho 
eastern  terminus  of  the  Wieomico  and  Pocomoke  R.  R., 
and  north-western  terminus  of  the  Worcester  R.  R.,  14 
miles  from  Snow  Hill.  Pop.  697;  of  township,  4330. 

Berlin,  a  township  of  Ionia  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1587. 

Berlin,  a  township  of  Monroe  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1844. 

Berlin,  a  township  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1231. 

Berlin,  a  post-township  of  Steele  co.,  Minn.  Pop.  409. 

Berlin,  a  township  of  Coos  co.,  X.  II.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  lumber,  etc.  Pop.  529. 

Berlin,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Rcnsselaer  co., 
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N.  Y.,  on  the  New  York  niul  Harlem  Extension  U.  II.,  I  111! 
miles  -\.  \.  K.  of  New  York  City.     Pop.  of  township,  2088. 

Berlin,  a  township  of  Delaware  oo.,  0.     Pop.  1330. 

Berlin,  a  township  of  Eric  co.,  0.     Pop.  I'll. 

Berlin,  a  post-township  of  Holmes  co.,  0.     Pop.  1007. 

Itn  In],  it  township  ul    Knox  CD.,  O.     Pop.  887. 

Berlin,  a  township  of  Mahnning  co.,  0.     Pup.  963. 

Berlin,  a  post-1,,, riMinli  of  Somerset  co.,  1'n.,  70  miles 
S.  E.  of  Pittshurg.  1'np.  640. 

Berlin,  a  township  of  Wayne  co..  Pa.     Pop.  12!ij. 

Berlin,  a   post-township  of  Washington  i Vt.      Pop. 

147-1.      It  has  manufactures  of  leather  and  lumber. 

Berlin,  a  cit.v  ami  township  of  (ircen  Luke  co.,  Wis., 
on  Fox  River,  at  the  termination  of  a  branch  of  the  Mil 
waukcc  ami  St.  Paul  K.  K..  Ill  mill's  N.  W.  of  .Milwaukee. 
Steambuats  ply  between  this  point  anil  (ireen  Bay,  etc. 
It  has,  one  bank,  three  grist  and  flouring  mills,  two  saw- 
mills, one  funndry.  anil  manufactures  of  turbine-wheels, 
whips,  gloves,  woollen  goods,  etc.  It  has  two  newspapers, 
a  city  park,  and  a  high-school.  Pop.  of  city,  2777;  of 
township,  3800.  En.  '•  BKIU.IN  COI:HAXT." 

Berlin,  a  township  of  Marathon  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  879. 

Berlin  and  Ivor,  a  post-township  of  Southampton  co., 
Va.  Pop.  2074. 

Berlin  Blue.     See  PIU-SSIAN  BI.TK. 

Berlin  Heights,  a  post-village  of  Eric  co.,  0.,  is  the 
seat  of  a  celebrated  community  of  Spiritualists. 

Berlioz  (HECTOR  Louis),  a  French  musical  composer, 
born  Dec.  11,  1803,  at  C'5tc-Saint-Andr6  (Isere).  The  son 
of  a  physician  sent  to  Paris  to  study  medicine,  he  entered 
the  Conservatory,  following  a  passionate  bent  for  music. 
He  composed  "  Symphonic  Fautastique,"  overtures  to 
"Waverley"  and  "King  Lear,"  "Harold"  (1833),  and 
"  Roineo  et  Juliette"  (1839),  symphonies;  "  Benvcnuto 
Cellini,"  an  opera  in  two  acts,  "  Symphonic  Funebre  et 
Triumphalo"  (1840),  "Damnation  dc  Faust"  (1846),  a 
symphony,  "  Enfanee  de  Christ,"  a  trilogy  (1854),  and 
"Les  Trogens,"  a  grand  five-act  opera,  played  without 
success  in  1863.  M.  Berlioz  has  been  considered  the  chief 
of  the  romantic  school.  His  works  bespeak  an  ardent  and 
independent  genius,  and  have  elicited  diverse  criticism. 
Ho  was  also  a  talented  author  and  critic,  and  has  published 
"Trait6  d'instrumentation  et  d'orchcstration  moderne" 
(IS  14),  "Voyage  musicale  en  Allemagne  et  en  Italic." 
"  Etudes  sur  Beethoven,  Gluck,  et  Weber"  (1845),  "  Soirfics 
de  1'orchestre "  (1853),  "Les  Grotesques  de  la  musique" 
(1859),  and  '•  Memoires"  (1870).  Died  Mar.  9,  1869. 

Berme,  in  fortification,  is  a  ledge  or  narrow  level  space, 
three  or  more  feet  wide,  at  the  bottom  of  the  outside  of  a 
rampart  where  it  joins  the  scarp.  It  serves  as  a  passage- 
way for  the  garrison,  and  to  prevent  the  earth  and  other 
materials  from  falling  into  the  ditch  when  the  rampart  is 
battered  by  th.e  enemy. 

Bermu'da,  a  township  of  Chesterfield  co.,  Va.     P.  877. 

Bermuda  Grass,  the  Cynodou  Dattylon,  a  grass 
which  is  extensively  cultivated  in  India  (where  it  is  called 
dhab),  and  of  late  years  introduced  into  the  West  Indies, 
Europe,  the  Southern  U.  S.,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
It  is  valuable  both  for  pasture-grass  and  hay,  and  is  espe- 
cially prized  in  warm  climates,  where  the  grass  crop  is 
generally  poor;  but  in  light  soils,  especially  northward,  its 
perennial  roots  cause  great  trouble  to  the  farmer. 

Bermu'da  Hun'dred,  in  Chesterfield  co.,  Va.,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  James  River,  just  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Appomattox.  and  1J  miles  above  City  Point.  The 
tortuous  course  of  the  James  River  here  encloses  a  neck  of 
land  which  Gen.  Butler  occupied  and  fortified  in  May, 
1864,  and  from  which  he  was  to  co-operate  with  Gen. 
Grant  by  menacing  Richmond  ami  Petersburg.  On  the 
morning  of  the  16th  of  May,  ISM,  (ien.  Butler,  who  had 
moved  out  of  his  works,  was  fiercely  attacked  by  the  Con- 
federate force  under  Beauregard,  and  after  a  severe  strug- 
gle, which  lasted  till  noon,  driven  back  into  his  intrench- 
ments  with  'severe  loss.  Beauregard,  following  slowly, 
erected  a  line  of  works  across  the  peninsula  in  front  of 
Butler's.  Subsequent  expeditions  were  made  from  these 
work-,  and  the  line  finally  formed  a  part  of  the  investment 
lines  of  the  combined  armies  against  Petersburg. 

Bermu'da  Islands,  or  Bermu'das  [Fr.  Brrnnulei], 
or  Somers's  Islands,  a  group  of  small,  low  islands  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  They  take 
their  name  from  Juan  Bermudez,  who  discovered  them  in 
1522.  They  are  about  624  miles  E.  S.E.  of  Capi>  Hallcras. 
which  is  the  nearest  land,  and  are  in  hit.  :','2°  211'  N.,  and 
Ion.  64°  50'  W.  The  extent  of  the  group  is  only  10  miles 
by  6  miles,  although  the  number  of  islets  is  nearly  400. 
Area,  24  square  miles.  They  derive  importance  from  the 


commanding  position  which  they  occupy  between  the  West 
Indies  and  the  other  parts  of  British  America.  They  are 
enclosed  on  several  sides  by  formidable  coral-reefs,  which 
are  said  to  lie  the  only  conil-reefs  occurring  in  the  central 
expanse  of  the  Atlantic.  The  climate  is  so  mild  and  de- 
lightful that  these  islands  are  covered  with  perpetual  ver- 
dure. Between  December  and  March  the  temperature 
ranges  from  011°  to  (ili°  F,  -  The  chief  articles  of  export 
are  potatoes,  unions,  ;ind  arrow-root.  The  largest  of  these 
islamlsare  Bermuda.  1  ."i  miles  long;  St.  (Icurire's.  :i!  miles; 
Somerset.  '.\  miles:  and  Ireland.  :'<  miles.  Capital.  Hamil- 
ton, on  the  isle  of  Bermuda.  St.  George's  Isle  lias  a  iroud 
landlocked  harbor,  which  is  defended  by  strung  batteries. 
These  isles  are  separated  by  narrow  and  intricate  channels, 
and  have  no  streams,  and  but  few  pools  of  fresh  water. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  building  cedar 
vessels,  which  are  durable  and  swift.  Pop.  in  1803,  !  1.71H). 

Bern,  a  township  of  Athens  co.,  0.     Pup.  lull. 

Bern,  a  township  of  Berks  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  2124. 

Bernudotte,  a  post-township  of  Fulton  co..  III.  P.  I L'.'.:;. 

Bernadotte,  a  township  of  Nicollet  co.,  Minn.   P.  214. 

Bcrnadotte  (Charles  XIV.).  JOHN,  king  of  Sweden, 
a  French  marshal,  born  at  Pau  Jan.  211.  ITul.  His  original 
name  was  JKAN  BAHTISTE  JCI.KS  BKKNADOTTK.  He  enlisted 
as  a  pri\  ate  in  the  army  in  1780,  served  as  general  of  divis- 
ion  under  Klcber  and  Jourdan  in  Flanders  in  17i*l,  and 
under  Bonaparte  in  1707.  In  1  7!(S  he  was  French  minister 
at  Vienna,  and  married  Mademoiselle  Clary,  a  sister  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte's  wife,  lie  was  minister  of  war  for  a 
short,  time  in  17i*!l.  Napoleon  created  him  a  marshal  of 
France  in  1804,  and  in  June,  1806,  prince  of  Pontccnrvo. 
He  fought  at  Austerlitz  in  1805,  and  defeated  the  Prussians 
at  Halle  in  Oct.,  1806.  He  quarrelled  with  .Napoleon,  who 
censured  his  conduct  at  Wagram  (18(111).  and  he  resigned 
his  command  just  after  that  battle.  In  Aug.,  1810,  the 
Swedish  Diet  elected  Bernadotte  as  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Sweden,  then  occupied  by  Charles  XIII.,  who  had  no  sun. 
and  he  was  immediately  associated  with  the  old  king  in 
the  exercise  of  royal  power.  Early  in  1812,  Bernadotte.  who 
took  the  name  of  Charles  John,  negotiated  with  Russia  a 
secret  treaty  of  alliance  against  Napoleon.  He  openly 
joined  the  coalition  of  the  allies  in  the  spring  of  1  SI  :l.  and 
led  an  army  of  about  28,000  men  into  Germany.  His 
army  defeated  Oudinot  at  Gross-Beeren  in  Aug..  181:1.  but 
his  conduct  was  considered  equivocal  and  lukewarm  by  the 
allies.  He  forced  Prince  Christian  of  Denmark,  who  had 
proclaimed  himself  king  of  Norway,  to  resign,  and  on  Nov. 
4,  1814,  Charles  XIII.  was  proclaimed  king,  and  Berna- 
dotte crown  prince.  When  the  allies  entered  Franco  in 
1814,  he  led  his  army  back  to  Sweden  and  conquered  Nor- 
way. He  began  to  reign  alone  on  the  death  of  Charles 
XIII.,  in  Feb..  ISIS,  after  which  a  long  peace  ensued.  He 
died  in  Mar.,  1S44.  and  left  the  throne  to  his  sou,  Oscar  I. 
(See  EKIK  G.  GEIJKH,  "  Konung  Karls  XIV.  Julian  His- 
toria,"  1844;  W.  G.  MKKDIUTH.  "Memorials  of  Charles 
(XIV.)  John,  King  of  Sweden,"  1829.) 

Bernal'da,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Potenza, 
46  miles  S.E.  of  Potenza.  Pop.  5862. 

Bernalil'lo,  a  large  county  in  the  W.  part  of  New 
Mexico,  is  intersected  by  the  Rio  Grande  and  Rio  Pm-yru. 
The  surface  is  partly  mountainous :  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande  is  pruilnctu  e.  Hides,  woo],  corn,  and  wine  arc 
produced.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  copper,  and  coal  abound. 
Capital,  Albuquerque.  Pop.  7591. 

Bernard  (Ci.ArnK),  an  eminent  French  physiologist, 
born  at  Saint  Julien,  in  Rhone,  July  12,  1S13.  He  wrote 
"Researches  on  the  Uses  of  the  Pancreas."  which  gained 
the  grand  prize  of  the  Institute  in  IS  l',i.  lie  was  admitted 
into  the  Institute  in  1854,  and  became  professor  of  phys- 
iology in  the  College  of  France  in  1855.  Bernard  discov- 
ered the  glycogcnic  function  of  the  liver.  He  was  created 
grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  18(12.  Among  his 
best-known  works  arc  "  Lecons  dc  Physiologic "(  I 
and  "  Mcmoire  sur  la  Chalcur  animalc  "  (1856). 

Bernard  (Sir  FRANCIS),  an  English  lawyer,  born  in 
1714,  who  became  governor  of  New  Jersey  in  1758.  and  uf 
Massachusetts  in  1760.  He  was  unpopular  in  Massachu- 
setts because  he  brought  troops  into  Boston  and  opposed 
liberal  measures.  He  was  accused  of  misconduct,  but  re- 
call M!  and  made  a  baronet  in  1769.  Died  June  16,  177H. 

Bernard,  SAINT,  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  an  eminent  medi- 
aeval theologian,  and  a  doctor  of  the  Western  Church,  born 
at  Fontaines,  near  Dijon,  in  1091.  He  became  an  inmate 
of  the  monastery  of  Citcau.x  in  1113.  and  founded  in  1115 
a  community  of  the  Cistercian  order  at  Clairvnux,  in  Cham- 
pagne, of  which  he  was  the  first  abbot.  His  ascetic  life 
and  eloquence  rendered  him  a  very  influential  and  power- 
ful person  in  the  Church.  He  was  regarded  as  an  oracle  by 
all  Christendom,  founded  a  large  number  of  monasteries. 
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and  was  an  impla  :   Abelard.     II 

promoted  tin     "111'  ad,    id    1  I  II'.. 

Who  joined    il.        He   died     \|1L'.   -('.    I  153,  Ii 

d    in    117  I. 
"  Vie  d"  Saint    llei  nard."  I  >'•  !'•> ;    A.   \  I.  \  M.I  K.  "  I  ici   b 

Zeltalter,"  1813    Iran  'ated  into  i:, 

bv  Wrench.  IM:;,:  c.  MOM  \i  i  MMI.I;I  .  "Ili-toin-  de  S. 
Bernard  :"  J.  ".  I'lilvnoM.  ••  Der  Inili-.'e  llcrnhard." 
l.<17  :  l.i  <:IMO  m:  f'oiiii  u.,  "  Vida  d 

ll< maul  ,  SIMON  i.  an  officer  of  the  French  imperial  corps 
dn  genie,  born  a'  Dole  April  US,  I  7  7'>.  «  a  -  a  idc  do  "a  mp  to 

Niipol I.,  and  employed  by  him  in  many  important  and 

tidenlial  duties    Incidental  to  hi-    bran 

II"  uas  in\  iled  to  lliis  eoiinln   by  Pre-idciil  Madi."ii  undi  r 

; ppro\ed    April    li'.l.    I'dl'i.    "antic 

I'r,  -idenl  of  tli"  I".  S.  to  employ  a    skilful   assistant  in  the 
I   by  til.-   notion    prcMileiif  at 
that   date,  thai    only  ill    Kuropc,  and  especially  in    l'i 

the  high  iniiilary  •>  lienoe    n s-ai  y  to  the  organi/a- 

tion  of  a  -•.  •   defeuee  by   fortification   be 

found.  The  chief  .n-.nmer,  lien.  Sivilt.  and  subsequently 
anollier  distinguished  officer.  Col.  Mcltee.  -cut  in  their  res- 
ign. 1 1  ion-  in  oonieqaenee.  (Jen.  Swift  \va-  n 

chic!1   engineer    In    Col.   W.   K.    \imi-iiad.      \s   "Assistant 

I'JIgilleel  "  lieu.    M  :lted     With    Col.   (subsC- 

qucntly  (Jeneral  and  Chief  Kngine.-i •)  J.  (J.  Toltcn, -litu- 

ting  a  ••  pei  i  .rd,"  upon  which  the  labor  of  work- 

ing out  tin-  fundamental  principles  of  the  system,  and  of 
i.iting  the  project-  of  defence  for  the  great  seaports, 
deMilvcd:  and  mainly  upon  these  two  officers,  though 
naial  officers  of  rank  and  experience  were  associated  with 
them  whenever  their  examinations  included  positions  for 
ilockvard-.  naval  depots,  or  other  objects  which  concerned 
the  naval  service;  and  the  resident  engineer  officers  had  a 
voice  iii  relation  to  their  particular  works.  He  also  had  a 
prominent  part  in  the  inauguration  of  some  of  our  earlier 
works  of  civil  engineering;  e. g.  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal,  the  Delaware  I'.rcakwater,  etc.  He  resigned  in 
|s.;i,  ;lnd  returned  to  France,  and  became  aide-de-camp  to 
l.oiiis  Philippe,  and  subsequently  minister  of  war  of  France. 
To  high  iniiilary  and  scientific  acquirements  and  great  ex- 
perience in  his  professional  d ut  ics.  (Jen.  Bernard  united  the 
qualities  of  an  amiable  and  accomplished  gentleman,  and 

Hie  lad    lo  adapt    himself   to    his    peculiar    position  without 

wounding  the  pride  of  those  with  whom  he  was  thus  asso- 
ciated. The  prestige  of  his  name  aided  powerfully  in  sus- 
taining with  the  administration  and  \\ilh  Congress  the 
niea-iires  which  tlie  board  found  necessary  to  recommend, 
and  in  establishing  firmly,  as  a  part  of  our  national  policy, 
the  system  of  sea  e  by  fortifications.  He  died 

in  Paris  Nov.  .">.  ls:','.i.  J.  G.  BAIIXAUP,  r.  A'.  Aim;/. 

Bernard  of  ('limy,  not  to  bo  confounded  with  his 
celebrated  countryman  and  contemporary,  Bernard 
of  Clairvaiix,  was  born  at  Morlai\,  ill  Brittany,  of  Knglisb 
parents,  probably  not  far  from  the  year  1100.  lie  was  a 
monk  at  clunv  under  Peter  the  Venerable,  who  was  abbot 
there  li.ni  I  I  •_"_>  lo  ll.'iti.  Ho  wrote  a  poem,  ••  Do  Con- 
tempHi  Mundi."  iii  about  :iiini)  lines,  portions  of  which 
were  translated  In  the  lle\.  John  Mason  Xcalo  (1818-66) 

in  Is., I  and  IsiiJ.  Dr.  Scale  |.i ounces  these  verses  of 

liemard  "  Ihe  most  lovely,  in  the  same  way  that  Ihe  '  Dies 
ll:e'  is  tin-  mo<t  sublime,  and  flic  '  Stabat  Mater  '  the  Uiost 
p"hefic.  of  mediae. il  poem-."  Hymns  taken  from  this 
poem.  i  he  world  is  very  evil."  "  Brief  life  is  hero 

our  portion,"  and  "Jerusalem  the  golden,"  are  among  tho 
linc-t  L'enis  in  recent  Knglish  and  Amei-iean  collections. 

Bernard's',  a  township  of  Cherokee  co.,  Ala.   P.  I :!.">. 

Bernard's,  a  township  of  Somerset  co.,  X.  J.    P.  2369. 

Ber'narilston,  a  post  town -hip  of  Franklin  co.,  Mass., 
on  the  Conneciieut  Ki\er  K.  U.  It  is  the  seat  of  Powers 
Institute.  Pop.  Ml. 

Bernard,  the  Great  St.,  a  famous  mountain-pass 
of  the  Pennine  A!;.-,  upward-  of  sunn  f,H,(  jn  height,  he- 
tuccn  the  Swiss  canton  of  Valid  and  tlie\a!!e\  of  \o-ra. 
N"::r  the  summit  is  t!'.  I  hospice,  said  to  have 

been  founded  in  in'ij  by  Saint  Bernard  of  Monthon  in 
S:IM>V  for  tli"  succor  of  travellers  crossing  the  mountain. 
In  the  humane  efforts  of  the  monks  ol1  this  hospice  the 
•valuable  doLTS  known  as  tli"  St.  Bernard  breed,  and  noted 
for  their  si/e  a  nd  Bagaoitj,  an-  \  a  1  liable  assistants.  In  1  si  HI 
Napoleon  i:o--"d  th"  Alps  here  with  an  army  of  30,000 
men,  with  cavalry  nnd  artillery. 

Itcr'utiu,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Brandenlmru'.  on  the 
Stettin  llailway,  I  I  miles  X.  K.  of  Berlin.  It  has  manu- 
-ilk  stuffs,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods.  Pop.  in 
1871, 

Ilornny,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Knre. 
on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Caen.  '_'.'>  miles  AV.  X.  W.  of 
Kvrenx.  It  ha-  a  eoilcire.  and  manufactures  of  woollen 


linens,  paper.  »>•  . 

lien-  annually.      Pop.  7.,|n. 

HITII  liliri.',   •  ...  formerly  capital    of 

the     dllcln     nf    Anhlllt     licniblll-L'.    1-    on     the    r  IV  I   r    S.l.llc.    here 

i  i,\  a  bridfOf  24 1  o.bur^.     1 1 

i-  connected    b\   railway  with    Berlin  and    111* -din.      It  ha- 

:'able    bbrar\  .    a    ducal 

and    nianiilacMiir-   of  porcelain,  paper,  and  starch. 
Pop.  ill  I  s7 1.  I  ,,.7 10. 

lIlTIII'    il'l.    /:•:»'    :     Her.    Ill  I'll  :     I. at.    l!,r'nn\,    till 

populous   canton   of  Swit/erlnnil.  and   the  mo>t    <\t,n-i\c 

It    i-    bound".!    on    tie     N.  b;.     \ 
-  ..leiirc.  on    I  i  irau.   l.llcei 

ri,   on    tlie    S.    by   Vulais.    and    on    the    N.    by   \ 
l-'rilioui-L',    Neiifeliali'l,    and    Kram-e.      Area.    L'lilill    I  . 
mi!'-.      It    is   tia\ei-cd    by    the   ri\  cr  Aar.  ate  I 
I    b\   tlie    Kmim-li.      The  Aar  expands  inlot\\.. 
called  Brieti/.  and  Thun.     The  surlaee  is  mountainous,  and 
the    northern    part    is    occupied    by   the  Jura    .Mountains. 
Sc\eral   lii'_'h  peaks  of  the  Alps — namely,  the   \ 
horn.    1  l.i'"-  lect.  the  .1  iinirfrau.  I.;..MJ  feet.  Schrccklioni, 
llerne.    The  valleys  of  the  Simmeuthal. 
I.auteriirnnueii,  and  (Irindelwald  in  the  Bernese  Oberhind 
are  celebrated   for  their   beauty.     The  valleys  of  the  Aar 
and  Knimen  are  fertile  and  adapted  to  pasturage.     Amon_' 
its   mineral    •  M  copper,   lead.   iron,   marble,  and 

granite.  The  canton  has  important  manufactures  of  watdns. 
papi-r.  woollen  good.*,  linen-,  etc.  It  is  intersected  by 
several  railroads.  Capital,  Berne.  Pop.  in  1870,  506,460, 
of  whom  66,015  were  Roman  Catholics. 

Berne,  or  Bern  [said  to  be  derived  from  the  Ger. 
/;,;,,  „,  ••  bears."  figures  of  which  are  on  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  the  city],  a  city  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  the  canton 
of  Berne,  is  nil uutcd  on  the  river  Aar,  which  encloses  it  on 
three  sides,  65  miles  by  rail  S.  of  Bale  and  92  miles  by  rail 
N.  E.  of  Geneva.  Berne  is  the  seat  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  the  republic,  and  is  considered  to  be  the  finest  city 
in  Switzerland.  It  is  built  of  freestone,  and  the  houses  arc 
massive  structures,  resting  on  arcades  which  form  covered 
promenades  on  both  sides  of  the  streets.  Magnificent 
Alpine  scenery  is  visible  from  this  point.  Berne  has  a 
Gothic  cathedral,  a  public  library,  a  university,  a  museum 
of  natural  history,  a  mint,  and  an  arsenal.  One  of  the 
finest  buildings  is  the  new  federal  palace.  The  river  is 
here  crossed  by  four  large  bridges.  Several  railroad-  con- 
nect it  with  Geneva,  Bale,  and  other  towns.  Berne  was 
founded  in  1191,  and  became  a  free  town  of  the  empire  in 
I  IMS.  1 1  joined  the  Swiss  Confederation  in  i:i52.  In 
1849  it  became  the  permanent  capital  of  the  whole  republic. 
Pop.  in  1870,  36,002. 

Berne,  a  post-township  of  Albany  co.,  N.  Y.  It  con- 
tains nine  churches,  several  manufactories,  and  a  number 
of  small  caves  and  mineral  springs.  Pop.  2562. 

Berne,  a  township  of  Fairficld  co.,  0.    Pop.  3056. 

Bern'hard,  duke  of  Saxe-\Veimar,  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man general,  born  Aug.  ii.  HUM.  was  a  younger  son  of  John 
III.  of  Saxe-Weimar.  He  fought  for  the  Protestant  cause 
in  the  Thirty  V  ears'  war.  distinguished  himself  at  Wimp  fen 
in  1622,  and  became  a  colonel  in  the  army  of  Denmark, 
which  he  quitted  in  lliis.  In  I  (;.",!  he  joined  the  standard 
of  (Instaviis  Adolplins.  The  victory  which  the  Swedes 
gained  at  I.iitzen  in  1632  is  attributed  to  the  skill  and 
energy  of  Bernhard,  who  in  1633  wan  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Swedish  army.  Having  made  a  personal 
treaty  of  alliance  with  France  in  Io3.).  he  afterwards  com- 
manded a  French  army  nnd  defeated  the  imperialists. 
Died  July  S.  liiy.i.  |  See's.  im.i.Kl;.  ••  History  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War:"  J.  A.  ('.  vox  11  KI.I.FKI  .n.  "  I  ieschichtc  dcs 
Bernhard  dcs  GroKsen,"  etc..  17!)";  BKIINHAHD  Km -r, 
'•  ller/.og  Bernhard  der  Grosse  von  Sachscn-Weiniar,"  2 

Mil...     I 

Bernice.     Pee  BF.REXICE. 

Berni'na,  nn  impo-in^  mountain-groan  in  the  Swiss 

canton  of  (irisons.  rises  lo.HI7  feet   aliove  the    level  of  the 

ml  has  a  remarkable  glacier.     The   P.- I    l»  rnina. 

the  altitude  of  which  i-  Oi^l  feet,  affords  a  communication 
between  the  I'pper  Kniradine  nnd  the  Vallclline. 

Bcrni'ni  ( il io\' \x M  I.OKKNZO),  an  Italian  architect  and 
sculptor,  horn  at  Xapli  s  in  1.V.IS.  lited  at  Home.    Hi-  , 
the   best    among   which    are   the  colonnade  to   St.    !'• 
church,  the  Sc.ila  Kegia  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  Hnrbcrini 
Pnlace  at  \  rni"e.  po-sc>s  some  exeellencii  s,  bnt  show  the 
be^innin.'-  id   the  decline  of  art   into  the  humi/Hi-  orJesuit 
slvle.  lo  which  his  influence  greatly  contributed. 

Bernoulli,  or  lirrnouilli  i  DVMKI.  ).  F.  R.  S..  an  emi- 
nent mathematician  and  philosopher,  born  at  ( i  roiling  n 

I '.-I,.  :'.  17"l'.  was  a  -on  ot'.lcan  i  llii;7-17IS).    He  I a  me  in 

17."o  prof"s-or  of  anatomy  and   botany  at  Bale,  where  he 
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afterwards  obtained  the  chair  of  physics  and  speculative 
philosophy.  He  guiued  many  prizes  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy nf  sciences,  and  wrote  in  Latin  and  French  many  scien- 
tific works.  He  was  one  of  the  three  greatest  member*  of 
this  famous, family.  Died  .Mar.  17,  1 78:2.  lit  Hale.  (See  Cox- 
DORCET,  "  Kloge  do  Daniel  Bernouilli,"  1782.) 

Bernoulli  (JACQUES),  a  Swiss  mathematician,  an  uncle 
of  the  preceding,  was  horn  at  Bale  Dec.  27,  1054.  He  be- 
came professor  of  mathematics  in  that  city  in  1087.  He 
solved  Leibnitz's  problem  of  the  isochronous  curve,  dis- 
ciniTcd  the  properties  of  the  logarithmic  spiral,  and  wrote 
several  treatises  on  mathematics,  etc.  Died  at  Bale  Aug. 
16,  1705.  (See  BATTIKH,  "  Vita  Jacobi  Bernoulli,"  1705.) 

Bernoulli  (JACQUES),  a  nephew  and  pupil  of  Daniel, 
was  horn  at  Bale  Oct.  17,  1759  ;  ho  became  professor  of 
mathematics  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  drowned  in  the 
Neva  July  13,  1789. 

Bernoulli  (JEAN  or  JOHN),  one  of  the  most  eminent 
mathematicians  of  the  Bernoulli  family,  was  born  at  Bale 
July  27,  1607.  He  was  the  father  of  Daniel  and  brother 
of  Jacques  (1054-1705).  He  discovered  the  exponential 
calculus,  and  ascertained  the  curve  of  swiftest  descent.  In 
17H5  he  succeeded  his  brother  Jacques  as  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Bale.  His  works  were  published  in  4  vols., 
171L1.  Died  Jan.  1,  1748. 

Bernoulli  (JKAN),  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Bale  May  18,  1710.  He  became  professor  of  .mathe- 
matics at  Bale  in  1748,  and  wrote  several  treatises.  Died 
July  11,  1790.— BERNOULLI  (,!EAN),  born  at  Bale  Nov.  4, 
1744,  was  a  son  of  the  preceding.  He  became  astronomer- 
royal  at  Berlin  in  1764,  and  wrote  various  works.  Died 
July  13,  1S07. — BERNOULLI  (.JEROME),  a  Swiss  naturalist, 
born  at  Bale  in  1745 ;  died  in  1829. — BERNOULLI  (NicoLAs), 
a  son  of  Jean  and  a  brother  of  Daniel,  noticed  above,  was 
born  at  Bale  Jan.  29,  1695.  He  was  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  died  July  26,  1726. — 
BERNOULLI  (NICOLAS),  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  a  cousin  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Bale  Oct.  10,  1687.  He  made  several 
discoveries  in  mathematics.  Died  Nov.  29,  1759. 

Bern'storff  (  AI.BRECHT),  COUNT,  a  Prussian  diplomatist 
and  statesman,  born  Mar.  22,  1809,  became  in  1857  Prus- 
sian ambassador  in  London,  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
from  1861  to  1862,  returned  to  London  in  1862,  and  repre- 
sented the  German  empire  in  the  London  Conference  of 
1871.  Died  Mar.  26,  1873. 

BernstorfT,  von  ( JOHANN  HARTWIG  ERNST),  COUNT,  an 
eminent  statesman,  born  at  Hanover  May  13,  1712.  Hav- 
ing entered  the  civil  service  of  Denmark,  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  (prime  minister)  in  1761.  He 
was  a  liberal  patron  of  learning  and  the  arts,  and  he  pro- 
moted the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Denmark.  He 
retained  power  till  1770.  Died  Feb.  19,  1772.  (See  G.  H. 
AIILEMANN,  "Ueber  das  Leben  and  den  Charakterdes  Gra- 
fen  von  Bernstorff,"  1777 ;  G.  NAVAURO,  "  Vie  du  Comte  J. 
H.  E.  Bcrnstorff,"  1822.) 

Bern'ville,  a  post-borough  of  Berks  co.,  Pa.,  46  miles 
E.  N.  E.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  457. 

Ber'oe,  a  genus  of  Radiata  of  the  class  Acalepha,  and 
of  a  division  called  Ciliograde  (i.  e.  moving  by  means  of 
cilia).  They  are  phosphorescent  marine  animals.  The  genus 
is  the  type  of  a  family  characterized  by  an  oval  or  nearly 
globular  body,  of  a  delicate  jelly-like  substance,  with  an 
alimentary  canal  passing  through  its  axis,  which  is  vertical 
as  the  animal  floats  in  the  water.  The  body  is  strengthened 
by  bands  of  firmer  texture,  which  are  furnished  with  rows 
of  cilia,  the  motion  of  which  is  very  rapid. 

Berce'a,  or  I Jcrca,  a  large  and  ancient  city  of  Mace- 
donia, situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Bermius,  about  30 
miles  from  Pella.  It  was  attacked  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
war  which  began  about  430  B.  C.  Saint  Paul  visited  Beroea, 
and  preached  there.  (See  Acts  xvii.  10.)  Its  site  is  occu- 
pied by  the  modern  town  of  Vena,  35  miles  W.  of  Salouica. 
(See  VKIIIA.) 

Bero'sus  [Gr.  Bi)pu<rd«],  an  eminent  Chaldee  historian, 
was  a  priest  of  Bolus  at  Babylon,  and  lived  about  300  B.  C. 
He  wrote  in  Greek  a  "  History  of  Babylonia  and  Chaldaea," 
which  was  highly  esteemed  by1  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  but  it  is  lost  except  a  few  fragments.  These  were 
edited  by  Richter  in  1825.  Pliny  states  that  the  Athenians 
erected  a  statue  to  him. 

Ber'rien,  a  county  in  S.  Georgia.  Area,  750  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Allapaha,  and  on 
the  W.  by  Little  River,  and  is  drained  by  the  Withlacoo- 
chee.  The  surface  is  nearly  level ;  the  soil  is  sandy.  Rice, 
corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  wool  arc  raised.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  Brunswick  and  Albany  R.  R.  Capital,  Nashville. 
Pop.  4518. 

Berricn,  a  county  which  forms  the  S.  W.  extremity  of 


Michigan.  Area,  600  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  Lake  Michigan,  and  intersected  by  the  St.  Joseph 
River,  navigable  for  keel-boats.  The  surface  is  undulating 
and  mostly  covered  with  forests.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The 
county  is  Intersected  by  the  Michigan  Central  R.  R.  It 
sends  large  quantities  of  corn,  wheat,  wool,  timber,  and 
fruit  to  market.  Capita],  Berrien  Springs.  Pop.  35,104. 

Berrien,  a  township  of  Berrien  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1405. 

Berrien  (JOHN  MI-PHERSON),  LL.D.,  a  distinguished 
lawyer  and  politician,  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1781.  Ho 
removed  to  Georgia,  and  was  elected  a  Senator  of  the  I'.  S. 
in  1824.  He  was  attorney-general  under  President  Jack- 
son in  1829-31,  and  was  again  chosen  Senator  in  1840  and 
1846.  Died  Jan.  I,  1856. 

Berrien's  Island,  in  the  East  River,  is  a  part  of 
Ncwtown  township,  Queen's  co.,  N.  Y.  Area,  12  acres. 

Berrien   Springs,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Berrien 

co.,  Mich.,  on  the  Si.  Joseph  River,  about  15  miles  from 
Lake  Michigan  and  160  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Lansing.  Pop. 
662. 

Ber'ry  [Anglo-Saxon  beria  orberya;  Lat.  bac'ca  ;  Fr. 
ltaie\t  a  botanical  term  used  to  designate  a  fruit  which  con- 
sists of  a  pulpy  pericarp  without  valves,  containing  si'i-tls, 
which  have  no  covering  except  the  pulp  or  rind,  as  the 
grape,  gooseberry,  currant,  barberry,  service-berry,  and 
cranberry.  Some  of  them  have  the  calyx  adherent  to  the 
ovary  and  the  placenta  parietal,  as  the  gooseberry.  Others 
have  the  ovary  free  and  the  placenta  in  the  centre,  as  the 
grape.  The  term  berry  is  popularly  applied  to  several 
small  fruits  which  are  not  berries  in  the  scientific  sense,  as 
the  strawberry,  which  bears  seeds  (achcnia)  on  the  external 
surface  of  an  enlarged  and  pulpy  receptacle.  The  orange 
is  a  berry  with  a  leathery  rind,  and  is  also  called  a  hes- 
peridittm. 

Berry,  or  Berri,  a  former  province  of  France,  near  its 
centre,  now  forms  the  departments  of  Cher  and  Indre. 
Capital,  Bourges.  Berry  was  erected  into  a  duchy  about 
1360,  after  which  it  was  held  by  many  princes  of  the  royal 
family  of  France.  The  last  duke  of  Berry  was  the  young- 
er son  of  Charles  X. 

Berry,  a  township  of  Dane  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1155. 

Berry,  or  Berri,  de  (CHARLES  FERDINAND),  Due,  born 
at  Versailles  Jan.  24,  1778,  was  the  second  son  of  Charles 
X.  He  emigrated  with  his  father  in  1793,  returned  to 
France  in  1814,  and  married  in  1816  Caroline  Fcrdinande 
Louise,  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Naples.  He  was  assas- 
sinated by  Louvel  Feb.  14,  1820.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
count  do  Chambord  (Henry  A'.),  who  is  recognized  by  the 
legitimist  party  as  the  heir  to  the  French  throne.  (See 
CHATEAUBRIAND,  "  M6moires  touchant  la  Vie  et  la  Mort  du 
Due  de  Berry,"  1820.) 

Berry  (HIRAM  G.),  a  major-general  of  II.  S.  volunteers, 
born  at  Rockland,  Me.,  Aug.  27,  1824,  killed  at  the  buttle 
of  Chanccllorsville,  Va.,  May  2, 1863.  He  was  member  of  the 
Maine  legislature  several  times,  may  or  of  his  native  city,  and 
president  of  Lime  Rock  Bank.  At  the  first  call  for  troops 
to  suppress  the  Confederate  movement  he  raised  three  full 
companies,  and  himself  entered  the  service  as  colonel  of 
the  Fourth  Maine  Volunteers.  He  was  made  a  brigadrer- 
general  Mar.  17,  1862,  and  major-general  Nov.  29,  1862. 
Killed  at  the  head  of  his  division  by  a  shot  while  lead- 
ing a  bayonet  charge  on  the  morning  of  May  2.  1S03. 

G.  C.  SIMMONS,  Clerk  Board  nf  Eny'n. 

Berrycr  (AXTOINE  PIERRE),  a  celebrated  French  orator, 
lawyer,  ami  legitimist,  was  born  in  Paris  Jan.  4,  1790.  He 
defended  General  Cambronne  about  1815,  gained  distinc- 
tion as  an  advocate  of  defendants  in  political  trials,  and 
was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1830.  After 
Charles  X.  had  been  dethroned  (July,  1830),  he  remained 
in  the  Chamber  as  the  orator  of  the  legitimist  party,  although 
the  other  members  of  that  party  all  retired.  He  made  an 
eloquent  speech  against  the  abolition  of  hereditary  nobility 
in  1831.  During  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe  he  was  regarded  as  the  foremost  orator  in  the 
Chamber.  In  1840  he  defended  Louis  Napoleon,  who  was 
tried  for  his  attempt  to  excite  a  revolution  at  Boulogne. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  1848,  and 
the  Legislative  Assembly  in  1849.  In  1850  he  went  to 
Wiesbaden  to  offer  homage  to  the  count  de  Chambord.  He 
opposed  the  republic,  and  protested  against  the  coup-d'etat 
of  Dec.,  1851,  after  which  he  retired  from  political  life.  In 
1852  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy. 
Died  Nov.  29,  1868.  (See  Louis  MARIE  DE  LA  HAYE  DK 
COIIMENIN,  "Biographic  parliameutaire  de  M.  Berryer," 
1837.) 

Ber'ryhill's,  a  township  of  Mecklenburg  co.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  1414. 

Ber'ryman,  a  township  of  Jo  Daviess  oo.,  111.     P.  559. 
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Ber'ry's,  a  township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Md.    P.  4700. 

Ber'rystliirp,  a.  post  borough  of  MilHiu  town-hip. 
Dauphin  co.,  I'a.  Pop.  l-'l. 

Hcrry's  Store,  a  township  of  Jackson  co.,  Ala.  P.  660. 

Brr'ryville,  it  village  of  Mohawk  Ip.,  Montgomery  co., 
N.  Y.,  has  a  cotton  I'ai-tory.  ].,i]MT-inill.  and  gri.-l-iuill. 

Herryvillc,  the  rapital  of  Clarke  c Va.,  is  situated  5 

miles  W.  >il  ihr  Shenandoah  Kuer  and  loj  K.  of  Winidies- 
ter,  ami  i-  mi  I  In'  line  of  the  Slicnandoah  Valley  1!.  H.  It 
contain-  i'i  ehiirel,  ttlj,  I  steam  .-aw  and  I 

mill,  ami  I  newspaper.  It  is  "Hen  railed  "  Maltlctown." 
owing  I"  the  many  contests  nf  I  len.  Morgan  of  Kovoliition- 
arv  lame.  In  this  vieinily  are  man\  MOV  -  "I  In-loric  in- 
terest. Washington,  in  surveying  the  land-  of  this  county 
when  it  was  a  part  of  Frederick,  had  his  head-quarters  at 
a  heailtiflll  spring  jll-t  l.eyond  the  town.  The  small 
whieh  he  nee  up  ied  i  •<  st  i  II  st  :\  ndi  tig.  (Jen.  Morgan  li\ed  near 
here.  Pop.  .'i^o.  .Inns  (I.  ('now  x.  Kn.  ••  CI.AICKK  C»ri:it:K." 

Hcrsilglic'ri,  Ihe  Italian  nan ft  lie  ritlemell  or  sharp- 
shooters who  served  in  the  army  of  Vietnr  Kmmanucl  when 
he  was  kiii'_'  of  Sardinia.  They  took  part  in  the  Crimean 
war,  1854-55,  and  fought  against  Austria  in  1859.  They 
wear  a  dark-green  uniform. 

Bcr'scrkcr  [prolmldy  from  the  Scandinavian  Ixrr-ttrkr, 
"bear  I  -kin)  shirt"],  it  hero  of  Scandinavian  mythology, 
who  fought  without  coat-of-mail.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
Starkader,  and  overcame  all  opponents  by  his  irresistible 
valor.  The  name  has  also  been  given  to  a  class  of  warriors 
who  fought  naked  and  performed  extraordinary  feats  under 
the  influence  of  a  kind  of  demoniac  possession,  and  is  per- 
haps never  strictly  a  proper  name. 

Berthier,  a  county  of  Quebec  (Dominion  of  Canada), 

ban  an  area  estimated  at  linn  square  miles.     It  is  bounded 

on   the  S.  K.   I iy  the  St.   Lawrence  River.     Its  capital  is 

Ilerthier-en-IIaut,  which  is  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  55 

..  I..  ,,f  Montreal.     Pop.  in  1871,  19,804. 

Berthier-en-Bas,  a  post-village  of  Montgomery  co., 
Ontario,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  24  miles  S.  W.  of  Quebec. 

Bcrthier-en-Haut,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Ber- 
thier  eo.,  Quebec,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  55 
miles  N.  }•',.  "I  Montreal.  It  has  extensive  manufactures  of 
leal  her  and  a  good  trade.  It  has  also  several  saline  chalyb- 
eate springs,  and  is  in  a  fertile  district.  Pop.  about  1700. 

Berthier  (Lnns  AI.EXANDRK),  prince  of  Wagram,  a 
French  general,  born  at  Versailles  Nov.  20,  1753.  He 
serve. 1  as  en). lain  under  La  Fayette  in  the  I".  S.  1778-82. 
In  1796  ho  became  general  of  division,  and  chief  of  the 
staff  of  Bonaparte's  army  of  Italy.  He  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  general-in-chief.  retained  for  many  years  the 

position  of  chief  of  the  staff,  and  aci panied  Bonaparte 

to  Kgypt  in  I  70S.  About  the  end  of  1799  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  war.  He  became  a  marshal  of  France  in  1804, 
and  rendered  important  services  in  the  campaign  against 
\u-iiiii.  I  ML >.  lie  usually  rode  in  the  carriage  of  Napo- 
leon, whose  plans  he  digested,  and  whose  orders  he  des- 
paielied  with  remarkable  rapidity  and  precision.  He  was 
admirably  lilted  for  the  duties  of  a  staff  officer  by  his  strong 
constitution,  his  methodical  habits,  and  his  excellent  mem- 
orv,  but  he  was  not  so  competent  to  command  an  army. 
For  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Wagram  (1809)  he  received 
the  title  of  prince  of  Wagram.  Ho  entered  the  service  of 
Louis  XVIII.  in  1SI  1.  hut  when  .\apnleon  returned  from 
Elba,  Berthier  preferred  nenirality  and  retired  to  Bamberg, 
where  he  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  window  Jan.  1,  1815. 
Hi'  left  autobiographic  "  Memoires  d'A.  Berthier,"  1826. 

Berthierite,  or  Ifnrilingcrite,  a  steel-gray,  broniy 
mineral  containing  FeS  si. 

Bcrthollot  (('LAI  UK  Lot-is).  M.  1)..  Corxr,  a  French 
chemist,  born  in  Sa\oy  Nm.  '.'.  17  IS.  lie  discovered  the 
composition  of  ammonia,  and  invented  the  process  of 
bleaching  by  chlorine,  ihat  of  filtration  through  charcoal, 
and  8,-vcral  fulminating  powders.  He  published  a  valuable 
uor'k.  "The  Kleniciits  of  the  Art  of  Dyeing"  (1790),  and 
'•  K-sai  de  statistic  ehiinii|iie"  C2  Mils..  lsu:j).  He  was 
ated  with  Lavoisier  in  forming  a  now  chemical 
nomenclature,  and  was  one  of  the  ehiet  originators  of  mod- 
ern ehemistrv.  Hied  Nov.  li,  IS2L'.  I  See  1'rvir.ii.  "  Kloge 
ile  Bertaollet,"  1824.) 

Berthollc'tia,  a  genus  of  tree!"  of  the  order  Lecythi- 
daroa>.  The  />'.  nli,,ll,  li.i  txtelia,  a  large  South  American 
tree,  pniduees  a  hard  shrlli-.l  fruit  (about  six  inches  in 
dtamotoT  .  em-losing  numerous  elongated  and  triangular 
edible  seeds,  which  are  called  Hra/il  nuts.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  them  are  exported  from  ParS. 

llrr'tir,  a  county  of  North  Carolina,  having  the  Chowan 
River  on  the  K.  ami  the  Koanoke  on  the  S.  Area,  about 
900  square  miles.  It  contains  extensive  pine  forests  :  its 


quit-    1.--.  i-l   and   fertile.     Cotton  and  corn  »re  the 
staple  crops.     Capital,  Windsor.     Pop.  12,950. 

Berlin  1 1.»<  is  I-'KAM.OISI,  called   Itrrlin   I' Vine,  a 

French  journalist,  was  born   in    Pari-    I II.  17iiH.      lie 

loiinded  in    1  sun,  together  with  his  brother  ( Lin  is  Fniv 

1,01s.  -iirnamcd  in    \  I.  \l  \    .  the  dailv    ".I .  .111  n.i  i  .|.  -  I  >•  • 
a  literary  and  political  journal,  which  obtained  great  influ- 
ence and  sncei .-.-.     He  wa-   hostile  to  N.ipoleon.  who  han- 

i.-lo'd    him.      Berlin    revived  his  journal    in   IMI.  and   i 

tinned   to   edit  il  until    his   death.  Sept.   I!'..   IMI.      lh.-   son 
i  Lot-is  MAKIK  AIIMANH).  horn  A 
a.-  editor.      Died  Jan.  12,  1854. 


i  Lot-is  MAKIK  AIIMAXII),  born  Aug.  22, 1801,  succeeded  him 


Sept. 
.22.  1 


Bcrtino'ro,  a  town  in  Central  Italy,  province  of  Forli, 
on  a  mountain  7  miles  S.  K.  of  Forli.  It  is  the  scut  of  a 
bishop.  Pop.  till!  I. 

Hor'trmn,  a  post-township  of  Linn  co.,  la.     Pop.  827. 

Bcr'trand,   a   post-township    of    Berrien   co.,    Midi. 

Pop.   IJL'2. 

Bertrnnd,  de  (  HKXKI  <!IIATIKN).  COINT.  a  French  gen- 
eral, was  born  at  Chateaiiroux  Mar.  2S,  177:'..     lie  follow,-, I 
Napi.l.-oii  to  St.  Helena  in   1815.     Ho  died  Jan.  31,  IMI. 
l.'a*  nig  "Memoirs  of  the  Campaigns  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
d  by  Napoleon  at  81.  Helena"  (  2  vohs.,  1847). 

Ber'wick,  a  post-village  of  Cornwallis  township,  Kings 
eo.,  \o\a  Scotia,  on  the  Windsor  and  Annapolis  Kailway, 
47  miles  K.  X.  K.  of  Annapolis.  It  has  manufactures  of 
boots  and  shoes.  Pop.  about  350. 

Berwick,  a  post-township  of  Warren  co.,  111.    P.  1 066. 

Berwick,  a  post-township  of  York  co.,  Me.  Pop.  2291. 
It  has  manufactures  of  lumber,  shoes,  carriages,  doors,  etc. 

Berwick,  a  post-village  in  Seneca  township,  Seneca 
co.,  0.,  on  the  Cincinnati  Sandusky  and  Cleveland  K.  K., 
43  miles  S.  W.  of  Sandusky.  Pop.  188. 

Berwick,  a  borough  and  township  of  Adams  co.,  Pa., 
2S  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  of  township,  507; 
of  borough,  325. 

Berwick,  a  post-borough  of  Columbia  co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
Xortli  Branch  of  the  Susqiichanna  and  on  the  Luckawanna 
and  Bloomsburg  R.  R.,  28  miles  S.  \V.  of  Wilkesbarre.  It 
has  a  newspaper,  one  national  bank,  a  car-shop,  foundry, 
machine-shop,  rolling-mill,  and  an  academy.  Pop.  923. 
H.  .Mounts  KURTZ,  En.  "  IXDEI-KNDKXT." 

Berwick  (JAMKS  FITZ-JAWES),  DIKE  OF,  an  able  gen- 
eral, a  natural  son  of  James  II.  of  England  and  Arabella 
Churchill,  was  born  in  France  Aug.  21,  1670.  He  bad  a 
high  command  in  his  father's  army  in  Ireland  in  1690,  soon 
alter  which  ho  entered  the  French  service.  He  obtained 
the  command  of  the  French  army  in  Spain  in  1704,  was 
created  a  marshal  of  France  in  170(i,  and  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  English  and  their  allies  at  Almanza  in  1707. 
Philip  V.  rewarded  him  with  the  title  of  duke  of  Liria  and 
Xerica.  He  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Philipsburg  June 
12,  1734.  (See  his  own  "  Memoires,"  published  by  his  son 
in  2  vols.,  Paris,  1778.) 

Hrr\v  irk-on-T  weed,  often  called  simply  Berwick, 
a  fortified  seaport-town  of  England,  in  Northumberland,  on 
the  left  (N.)  bank  of  the  Tweed,  at  its  entrance  into  the 
North  Sea,  58  miles  by  rail  E.  S.  E.  of  Edinburgh  ;  lat.  55° 
4ii'  X.,  Ion.  1°  59'  W.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  an  old 
stone  bridge  of  fifteen  arches,  924  feet  long,  and  by  a  mag- 
nificent viaduct,  over  which  the  trains  of  the  North  British 
Railway  pass.  It  is  crossed  by  the  North-eastern,  the 
Midland, and  theUreat  Northern  Railways.  It  hasa  Gothic 
church,  a  theatre,  a  public  library,  a  town-hall,  also  large 
manufactures  of  steam-engines,  mill-machinery,  etc.  Coal- 
mines are  worked  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  in  1871,  13,231. 
The  history  of  Berwick  is  full  of  interest.  It  was  one  of 
the  chief  seaports  of  Scotland  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in 
the  border  wars  was  often  taken  and  retaken  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch,  who  regarded  it  as  an  important  military 
position.  It  was  finally  ceded  to  England  in  1502,and  be- 
came by  treaty  a  free  town,  independent  of  both  states. 
These  privileges  were  confirmed  on  the  accession  of  James 
I.  to  the  English  throne.  Down  to  the  time  of  George  II. 
it  was  customary  in  Parliamentary  statutes  to  mention 
specifically  their  application  to  '•  Berwick-on-the-Tweed." 

Berwickshire,  a  county  of  Scotland,  forming  it.-  S.  K. 
extremity,  is  bounded  on  the  X.  by  Haddington,  on  the 
X.  E.  by  the  i;. TIM. in  Ocean,  and  on  the  S.  E.  by  the  river 
Tweed,  which  separates  it  from  England,  on  the  S.  by  Rox- 
burgh, and  on  the  W.  by  Edinburgh.  Area,  473  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  thcBlockaddcr,  the  Whiteadder,  and 
the  Eye.  The  surface  is  partly  hilly  in  the  northern  part. 
occupied  by  the  Lammermnir  Hills.  The  Mcrse  district  in 
the  S.  part,  and  near  the  Tweed,  is  nearly  le\d.  and  is  one 
of  the  most  fertile  and  well-cultivated  tracts  in  the  island. 
Carboniferous  limestone,  porphyry,  and  old  red  sandstone 
occur  here.  Capital,  llreenlaw.  Pop.  in  1>71.  ."0,474. 
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Hcr'yl  [Gr. /SijpiiAAov;  Lat.  ltri/1'lun].  a  mineral  which 
ni-i-urs  in  the  form  of  six-sided  prisms,  which  ate  generally 
Mm-,  yellow,  ur  green,  liut  are  sometimes  colorless.  Those 

which  display  clear  tints  ul'  sky-blue  or  sea-green   are  called 

utriiub}  jewellers.  Tlu'  de<  |i  u  n-eu  crystals  consti- 
tute KMI:I;  u.]>s  .which  see).  Tlir  Mill--  "t1  tin-  prisms  are 
often  longitudinally  striated,  but  the  terminating  or  trun- 
cathiL'  plani-s  arr  smooth.  The  beryl  is  one  of  tin-  few  min- 
erals that  contain  'f/nritnt.  It  consislsof  07  per  cent,  of 

silica,  in  «f  alumina,  and  II  of  glucina.  Qigantlo  crystals 
of  beryl  an-  found  at  Acworth  ami  Graft  on  in  N«'w  Hamp- 
shire. One  specimen  i'oillnl  at  Grafton  was  four  IV'i-t  long, 
anil  weighed  more  than  '-'..nil  pounds'.  Beryls  of  line  qual- 
itv  occur  in  Brazil.  Siheria.  and  several  ]iarts  of  Enn>]n-. 
Emeralds  are  olitaineil  from  Peru.  Siberia,  and  Vpper 
Egypt.  (Sec  GEMS,  by  I'HOK.  11.  B.  CUHXWAI.I..  E.  M.) 

Be'ryx,agenusof  lishes  of  the  family  Pcrci.he.  of  which 
few  species  are  living  in  the  ]iresent  seas,  \\hile  a  large 
namber  are  found  fossil.  It  begins  with  the  first  of  the 
tclcnsts  in  the  chalk.  Three  spc -cic-  are  found  in  the  chalk 
of  England,  ami  several  in  the  tertiary,  especially  in  the 
tish-beds  of  Monte  liolca,  near  Verona  in  Italy.  This  is 
therefore  one  of  the  oldest  genera  of  living  fishes. 

Berze'lius  MOHAX  JACOB),  M.  1).,  V.  R.  P..  BARON-,  a 
distinguished  Swedish  chemist,  was  burn  in  East  Goth- 
land, An;;.  20,  177!».  He  studied  medicine  and  chemistry 
at  the  University  of  Tpsal.  and  published  in  1806  a 
••Treatise  on  Animal  Chemistry''  (2  vols.).  lie  acquired 
L':'eat  excellence  as  an  analyst,  and  made  important  dis- 
co\  cries  in  chemistry,  lie  was  the  author  of  the  system 
i-t  chemical  symbols,  ami  he  discovered  the  elements  se- 
lenium and  thorium.  His  most  important  work  is  a 
"System  of  Chemistry"  ("Larebok  i  Kcmicn."  .'!  vols., 
1808-18),  which  was  translated  into  every  European  lan- 
guage. He  was  professor  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  at 
Stockholm  lS07-:!2.  lie  contributed  forty-seven  articles 
to  the  ••  Memoirs  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Mineralogy  " 
(6  vols.,  180B-18),  a  work  founded  by  licrzclius  ami  Hisiu- 
ger.  Died  Aug.  7,  1848.  (See  G.  FORCHHAMMER,  "  J.  J. 
Bcrzclius,"  1849.) 

Besancon  (anc.  Yetontio),  a  city  of  France,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Doubs,  on  the  river  Doubs,  58  miles 
by  rail  E.  of  Dijon.  It  is  connected  with  Paris  and  Lyons 
by  several  railways,  is  well  built  and  strongly  fortified, 
having  a  citadel  which  is  considered  impregnable.  It  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  Franche-Comte.  The  most  remark- 
able edifices  are  a  Gothic  cathedral,  a  town-hall,  a  theatre, 
the  palace  of  Cardinal  Granvelle,  and  the  prefecture.  It 
has  also  a  college,  a  public  library,  a  museum,  an  academy 
of  sciences  and  arts,  and  extensive  manufactures  of  watches, 
jewelry,  porcelain,  carpets,  etc.  Vexonlio  was  an  important 
town  in  the  time  of  Csesar,  who  in  58  B.  C.  expelled  the 
Seiiuani  from  it.  Here  are  many  Roman  antiquities,  and 
the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and  aqueduct.  P.  46,9C1. 

Bessara'bia,  a  province  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Russia, 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Podolia,  on  the  E.  by  Podolia, 
Cherson,  and  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  S.  by  Moldavia,  and 
on  the  W.  by  Moldavia  and  Bukovina.  Area,  14,014  square 
miles.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris  (1856)  part  of  Bessarabia 
adjacent  to  the  Black  Sea  was  ceded  to  Turkey.  The  sur- 
face is  mostly  low  and  flat;  the  soil  is  fertile,  producing 
wheat,  barley,  maize,  tobacco,  etc.  The  chief  articles  of 
export  are  cattle,  wool,  tallow,  and  salt.  The  greater  part 
of  the  land  is  in  pasturage.  The  population  is  composed 
of  Russians,  Germans,  Bulgarians.  Moldavians,  Greeks, 
Jews,  Poles,  etc.  Capital,  Kishinef.  Pop.  in  1867, 1,052,013. 

Befisa'rion  (Jonx),  a  learned  Greek  cardinal,  born  at 
Trcbizond  in  1395,  was  a  disciple  of  Plato  in  philosophy. 
He  favored  the  union  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches. 
Ho  was  appointed  a  cardinal  by  Pope  Eugcnius  IV.,  and 
received  in  1-103  the  title  of  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
He  wrote  several  works,  translated  the  metaphysics  of 
Aristotle  into  Latin,  and  was  an  efficient  promoter  of 
Greek  learning.  Died  Nov.  Ill,  1172.  (See  A.  BAXDINI, 
"  De  Vita  et  Rebus  gestis  Bessarionis  Cardinalis,"  1777; 
AntKKY,  "  llistoire  des  Cardinaux.") 

Bess'borough,  EAIU.S  or  (17"fl),  Viscounts  Duncan  - 
non  (I72:i),  barons  of  Besshorough  M7-'-'<.  in  Ireland), 
Barons  Ponsonby  (1740.  in  Great  Britain),  Barons  Dun- 
-m  |  1  s:;  1,  in  the  United  Kingdom),  a  prominent  family 
of  Great  Britain. — FOIIN  Gi'onoK  T'I;AP,AZON  PoNso\r,v.  tin- 
fifth  earl,  born  Oct.  14,  ISO!),  succeeded  his  father  in  1847. 
He  was  member  of  Parliament  for  Blctchingiey  in  1831, 
for  llighain  Ferrers  in  ls:;l.  and  for  Derby  1884-87. 

Bes'scl  (FniKnitirn  WII.HKI.M),  an  eminent  German 
astronomer.  IMII-II  at  Minilen  July  22,  17S4.  He  became 
:ant  In  Schrb'ter  at  Lilienthal  in  Isnli,  ami  wa*  up- 
pointed  in  1x10  director  of  a  new  observatory  at  Konigs- 
bcrg.  In  1818  he  published  "  Fundamcnta  Astronomic," 


mi  important  and  capital  work,  on  which  he  bad  expended 
the  labor  of  many  years.  After  three  years'  nl-.-el  \  ations 
be  determined  in  1S10  the  annual  parallax  of  the  star  111 
Cvtrni.  and  published  tin-  result  in  his  ••  Measure  of  the 
1  list  a  nee  of  the  Star  III  C\  iriii.  etc."  (  }*'M',.  lla\  ing  made 
a  series  of  75,011  obser\  alions.  be  i'>roieil  a  catalogue  of 
stars  within  the  zone  from  15°  N.  to  15°  S.  declination, 
containing  all  stars  to  the  ninlli  order.  Among  his  works 
:ii-e  ••  Aslronomieal  Observations"  (1841-42)  and  "Popular 
Lectures  on  Astronomy  "  (ISIS).  Died  Mar.  1  I.  18ICi. 
C.  T.  AM.I:K.  "  Krinncrung  au  F.  W.  Bessels  Leben  und 
Wirken."  IS  10.) 

Bes'semer  (HENRY),  an  English  inventor  of  Breton 
descent,  u  as  born  in  Hertfordshire  in  ISIS.  He  made  \  ari- 
ous  impro\  ements  in  machinery,  but  is  chiefly  known  as 
the  inventor  of  the  Bessemer  process  ot  retining  steel — a 
process  now  largely  employed  in  Europe  ami  America. 
This  invention  has  made  Mr.  Bessemer  a  very  wealthy  man. 

Bessemer's  Process  for  Refining  Iron.     See 

IRON,  by  J.  B.  PEAHSI:. 

Bessiercs  (Ji-Ax  BAPTISTK),  duke  of  Istria.  a  French 
marshal,  born  near  Cahors  I  Lnt  )  Aug.  -r>.  17tis.  He  entered 
the  army  as  a  private  in  17D-.  sen  t  d  \\ilh  distincfiun  in 
Ilalvand  Kgypt,  became  a  general  of  divisinn  in  IMiL'.aml 
marshal  of  France  in  1S04.  He  rendered  important  ser- 
vices at  Austerlitz.  Jena,  Friedland.  and  Eylan.  Having 
obtained  in  1SOS  command  of  an  army  in  Spain,  lie  gained 
:i  \  n-inryat  -"iledinadel  Kio  Seco.  lie  had  Hie  chief  command 
of  the  cavalry  of  the  grand  army  in  Is]:;,  and  was  Killed 
on  the  day  before  the  battle  of  l.iit/.m.  May  1.  1813.  (See 
Mm. '.MONT.  "Vie  de  J.  B.  Bessie-res;"  ••  Victoires  et  Con- 
qufites  des  Francais.") 

Betan'/os  (anc.  Fl«f<'i"tii  Srigwt'tiwn),  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Coriinna.  i.-  12  miles  S.  K.  of  i 'o- 
runna.  It  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  town  in  Galicia.  and  has 
remains  of  ancient  fortifications.  Here  are  manufactures 
of  linen,  leather,  and  pottery.  Pop.  ;">s;;2. 

Be'tel,  or  Pawn  j  a  narcotic  stimulant  extensively  used 
as  a  masticatory  by  Oriental  peoples,  especially  by  tribes 
of  the  Malay  race.  It  consists  of  a  portion  of  the  nut  of 
the  .!/•<'•,,  <",,i,.flin  (called  betel-nut  or  jiiinni;/).  rolled  up 
with  lime  in  the  leaf  of  the  I'ijier  Jietel  or  other  species  of 
pepper.  The  leaf  is  plucked  green,  and  is  smeared  with 
moistened  quicklime  before  the  slice  of  areca-nut  is 
wrapped  in  it.  This  mixture  is  chewed  continually  hy- 
men, women,  and  children,  and  the  use  of  it  is  so  general 
that  a  Malay  presents  his  betel-box  as  a  European  offers 
his  snuff-box.  This  practice  appears  to  be  very  ancient, 
having  prevailed  before  the  Christian  era.  The  betel 
causes  giddiness  in  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  chew 
it.  The  habitual  use  of  it  blackens  the  teeth,  and  perhaps 
destroys  them.  According  to  Sir  James  E.  Tennent,  the 
betel  is  beneficial,  acting  as  a  tonic,  antacid,  and  carmin- 
ative. 

Beth,  a  Hebrew  noun,  meaning  "house"  or  "habita- 
tion," employed  some  fifty  times  in  the  Scriptures  as  a 
prefix  in  naming  places,  such  as  Bethel,  Bethlehem,  and 
Bethany. 

Bethab'ara,  a  place  beyond  the  Jordan  where  J.ohn 
baptized  (John  i.  28),  though  some  of  the  best  manuscripts 
have  Bethany. 

Bctha'uia,  a  post-township  of  Forsyth  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
1162. 

Beth'any  [Heb.  "house  of  dates  ;"  Gr.  Bi)0ui>i'a;  Arab. 
El-Azizeh  or  tatarith],  a  village  of  Palestine,  on  the  E. 
slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  nearly  2  miles  (15  stadia) 
E.  of  Jerusalem.  As  the  home  of  Mary,  Martha,  and 
Lazarus,  it  was  the  scene  of  interesting  events  in  sacred 
history.  (See  Mat]  hew  xxi.  17:  xxvi.  *'> :  John  xi.aud  xii.; 
Luke'xix.  211.)  From  some  point  near  the  village  Christ 
ascended  into  heaven.  (Luke  xxiv.  50.)  Here  is  a  cave  or 
excavation  in  a  rock,  which,  according  to  a  worthless  tra- 
dition, is  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  The  descent  into  it  is 
effected  by  twenty-six  steps  cut  into  tin-  solid  rock.  The 
modern  village  contains  about  twenty  families. 

Botllliny,  a.  post-village  of  Mnnvers  township.  Durham 
co.,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  tin-  Midland  Hallway.  21  miles 
\.  \V.  by  X.of  Port  Hope.  It  has  three  churches  and  one 
weekly  paper. 

Bethany,  a  post-township  of  Xew  Haven  co.,  Conn. 
Pop.  I1H5. 

Bethany,  a  post-township  of  Gcncsce  co..  N.  Y.  Pop. 
1852. 

Bethany,  a  township  of  Iredell  < \.  C.     Pop.  506. 

Bethany,  a  township  of  Gratiot  co..  Mich.     Pop.  1  1(12. 

Bethany,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Harrison  co.,  Mo., 
62  miles  N.  E.  of  St.  Joseph,  20  miles  S.  of  the  Iowa  line, 
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i   trade,  and  two  weekly   newspaper*.     l'"p.  of 

tOWTHhip,   L1.  Kt>-  ">    "  XV  A  TrilM  AN." 

Itl-lllllllX.  a    post-\i!la-c  uf    llxlierr.    town-hip,   V, 
Co..    Pa.        l'"l 

itllll.llH.  .1     p,.-1     village    "I     lllnnl.c    CO.,    \Vi-l     V II..  nil 

liiillaln  Creek,  7    inili--   I'rcini   tlif  llliin  Kiver  and    !'• 

N.   10.  "!'    XVhcclin-          '  itOkted    in    :i   beautiful  and  t', T 

tii,.  region.  l!eihan.\  College,  e-iaiili-hcd 

i,,     |-||     |,v    Alexander    C:iln|,licll.   thr    founder   "1'  lllC    Sect 
Of  "  lli-ciplcs." 

BethYl  [Arab,  lli'iiiii  or  Sateen],  an  ancient  l.nvn  of 
Pah-slinc,  noted  a-  111,'  scene  of  III,'  ,lrc':ini  "I  thr  patriarch 

111  or  11!  miles  v  ,,r  -i.  ruulem.     it  wt 

tlir   boundary  l.i'lHi'CIl  .ladea    ami  Samaria.      Here  an'  ruin- 

i>r  iiin-ii'iit  anuiebei  and  other  edifices. 

Itrthrl,  :\  \  illagc  and  town-hip  of  \Vileox  ,-,,..  \l:i..  on 
(I,,.  Aliii.Mii  miles  S.  XV.  of  Sclina.  Pop.  of  the 

tnW  ll-llip.    '-'  l.'lti. 

Brthrl.  u  borough  of  l-'airlicld  ,'o..  Conn.,  on  tin'  Dan- 
Inn  \   iinil  Norwalk   K.   1!..  I!  miles  10.  S.  10.  of   llanbury  :in.l 
!!.'<  mile.-  XV.  V  XX  .  of  N  ,-»•  lla\eu.    It  has  manulactu 
liar-.      l'»p.  nf  [ownship.  -'.', !  I . 

Ili'tlicl,  a  township  of  .Mclionough  i-o..  111.     Pop.  1 1)  in. 

Bethel,  ii  post-township  of  Morgan  co..  111.    l'o|p.  1  I''-. 

Bethel,  a  town.-lii|p  ol   Po.-cy  i I  ml.     r»]i.  ML 

Bet  lie  I,  a  post    village  11  in  I  Inn  i  .r.l  ,'o..  Mi'., 

On  the  llralid    Trunk    liailwa\,  7"    mil,-    N.    N.   XV.  of   Port- 
land.     It  ha.s  aii  iii-iiilriny.  live  churches,  iinil  nimiiil.n 
niilicr.     carriages,    furniture',    boxes,    woollen     - 
Starch,  '•!'•.     'fin'  scencn    is  ln'rr  very  fine.     Pop.  of  the 

hip.   -'HSI'i. 

Hethel,  a  post-township  of  Branch  co..  Mich.     P.  l.MI. 

Iti  (hrl,  a  post-township  of  . .\nokii  co..  Minn.     Pop.  -I  '>. 

Itl'lllll,  a  small  post-village  of  Shelby  BO.,  M,,.,  about 
411  miles  XV.  X.  W.of  llannilial.     It  was  willed  alioul  Is  12 
community  of  (iiTiniins,  who  Imili  several  mills  and  a 
lio'tory.      1'op.  of  the  township,  1224. 

Bethel,  a  post-village  anil  township  of  Sullivan  co., 
N.  Y.,  :i!i  inili"'  X.  XX  .  of  (loslicn.  It  has  manufactures 
ol  leather  ami  lumlicr.  Pop.  of  the  township,  27:>7. 

Bethel,  a  township  of  Cabarrus  co.,  N.  C.  It  is  noted 
for  it  i  y.  Pop.  1095. 

Bethel,  a  township  of  Pcrquimans  co.,  N.  C.   Pop.  1128. 

Helhel,  u  township  of  Clark  co..  ().      Pop.  HI 

Bethel,  a  post-village  of  Tatc  township,  Clcrmont  co., 
0.  Pop.  i;::  l. 

llethel,  a  township  of  Miami  co.,  0.     Pop.  1801. 

Bethel,  a  township  of  Monroe  co.,  0.     Pop.  1284. 

Bethel,  a  post-township  of  Herke  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  2285. 

Bethel,  a  township  of  Delaware  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  554. 

Bethel,  a  township  of  Fulton  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  861. 

Bethel,  u  township  of  Lebanon  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  2272. 

Bethel,  a  township  of  York  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  2330. 

Bethel,  a  township  of  Windsor  co.,  Vt.,  has  two  post- 
offices,  Kast  Itethcl  mill  licthcl.  It  is  on  the  Vermont  Cen- 
tral K.  K..  -'.'I  miles  X.  W.of  White  River  Junction  and  40 
miles  8.  of  Montpclier.  It  has  manufactures  of  shoe-pegs, 
lumber,  leather,  etc.,  a  national  bank,  one  weekly  newspa- 
per, and  seven  churches.  Pop.  1817. 

En.  ••  WIIITK  RIVKK  STANDARD." 

Bethel,  a  township  of  Pcnilleton  co.,  \Vcst  Va.     P.  714. 

Bethel  College,  in  McKenzie,  Tenn.  This  institu- 
tion of  Icaniini;  was  founded,  with  a  liberal  charter,  in 
ISjtl.  Iii  career  of  usefulness  met  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  its  ardent  friends.  In  all  incredibly  short 
lime  linn  lihriirics  of  wotl-selectcd  books  were  collected,  an 
excellent  apparatus  wns  nhtaineil,  ami  praiseworthy  etforts 
i I.'  by  the  board  of  trustees  to  secure  :i  liberal  endow- 
ment. The  MI-V  i ler.ite  char:.'i's.  a-  at  present,  have 

e\ei  mail,-  it  eminently  the  school  of  the  people.  The  war 
of  the  States  in  Isiil-lii  closed  its  doors,  and  left  its  de- 
nuded walls  nil  seallied  and  scarred,  the  endow  incut  In-l. 
libraries  scattereil.  the  apparatus  di'stroycpl.  and  its  friends 
»aste,l  and  greatly  disheartened.  Itut  since  the  dark  clouds 
of  plcspppmlcm'j  ha\e  partially  passed  anav  the  lr.ii-:;aniza- 
tinu  of  the  college  has  liecn  eonsituiniated.  To 
better  areessibility,  the  rolle^e  ha-  Ipeen  moved  from  Mr- 
J.emorcsv  ille  to  Mrlveii/ic.  TI-IIII.  Her  doors  arc  airain  open, 

and  -hi me-    Iniward  tn  re-lime  her  po-ition    alunilir   eo!- 

,  that  she  may  hear  her  part  in  the  education  and  elc- 
in  of  the  \  outh  of  piur  common  country  .      A  liberal  pa  - 
-  been  L'iven  since  tbc  reorjrani/.ntion.    Successful 
ell'orts  for  endoniuent   are  bcini;  made,  the  retillinir  of  the 
with  valuable  librarien  hns  been  undertaken  with  en- 
couragement, and  the  furnishmtr  of  suitabl  is  pro- 


(.•re--inc:.  Thus, lark  hnm-arc  \  i,  IdiliL'tn  a  I 

The  college  i-   under  1 1 nun  ..1  .,1   ;  he  S '.  i   .,;    U  ,  -I   Tell- 

nf  t  lie  <  'iiinherlali'l  I'l  e- 1.\  lerian  rhureli.  .A  liberal 
Chri-tiauity  and  a  hiirli  -laii'lardo!  moral  ehar:i<-ter  arc 
inculcated,  yet  ic  m  or  political  p; 

p|,  -    aie   allow,-,!    in    the    I, ti  rary  department,      i 
lor    tic  I    all    delinuiina'  ii  ruit  l"i,  I'j  ce 

-if  charge.      "  Cliur.li  -i    Imm    the    schools   of 

secular   learning  a-  dit],  r-  the  enl.i  ,    ihe   living 

Illall."         lletllel     Cnllecc     adlllll-     Knlh     -c\e-     |M     he,      |    , 

honors.      'fie                                                      Jioiouu'h  as  that  o|  aliv 
of   the  cniinlr;.  .   and   ol    an   i  III n![\    |o  n.-tiea  I    - 

lution  has  had  her  bright  a-  well  a 
dark    hours.      Many  of  the    most  useful    in    all   the  p: 

: mini  in  \ariou-  parl.-  of  Ihe   cniinlry  ha\e  obtained 
their  education  in  Ihis   collide.      'I'l  •  u  many  of 

the  most  powerful  re\i\als   of   relii' 

historv.      Her  pre-idents  liai  e  bei  n  in  the  tollou  ini:  ord,  i  : 
l!e>.  .'l.   N.   Knach.   U,.,.  C.  .1 .   l!radle\.  I:  man, 

I).  D.,  I!ev.  I'elix  .lohns |i.  !>..  llev.  H.  W.  MeDonnald, 

h.  ll..  1. 1. .11..  liev.  .1.  S.  Howard.  A.M.,l!ei.  .M.  l.iles.  A.  M.,' 

lie;.    \V.    XV.     llel|i|n\.         MeKell/ie     i-     111    Cuirnll     cnunll.at 

the  junction  of  ihe  Xasln  ille  ami  North  w c-tern  and  Mem- 
phis Clarksville  and  Louisville  It.  Us. 

XV.  W.  HKXIUIIV. 

Hcthes'dn  [Ileli.  ••  house  of  mercy"  or  "place  of  the 
llnwin;;  of  water"],  a  pool  or  tank  at  Jerusalem  where  the 
-i, an  was  miraculously  healed  (John  v.  1-9).  Some 
identify  it  with  liirkct  Israil.  a  larp1  reservoir  in.-idc  the 
eiiv  wall-,  near  M.  St>  phen's  l  iat,-;  other,  «ith  the  Foun- 
tain of  the  Virgin  (intermittent),  about  300  yards  S.  of  the 
Temp:  I  others  with  the  Pool  of  Si  loam,  about 

lillll  yard-  farther  S. 

Ki-tlicsda,  a  township  of  York  co.,  8.  C.     Pop.  2997. 

Be'thia,  a  township  of  Marion  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  767. 

Hi  Ib  Ii  brill  [Heb.  ll.ili  I,  l<:  m,  the  "  house  of  bread," 
so  called  from  its  fertile  soil],  a  town  frequently  mentioned 
in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  especially  dis- 
tinguished as  the  birthplace  of  our  Saviour,  as  well  as  of 
estor.  King  David.  Anciently  it  was  called  "  Beth- 
lehem Judab,"  to  distinguish  it  from  another  liethlehem 
in  the  northern  part  of  Palestine  (Josh.  xix.  15).  It  is 
mentioned  as  existing  in  the  time  of  Jacob,  hut  was  proba- 
bly never  very  large  or  commercially  important.  It  has 
at  present  about  3000  inhabitants,  all  Christians.  The 
principal  trade  of  the  place  is  in  crosses,  beads,  and  relics. 
Here  are  Greek,  Latin,  and  Armenian  convents;  and  the 
monks  show  a  cave  which  they  claim  to  have  been  the 
stable  where  our  Lord  was  born.  (Sec  ROBINSON'S  "  Bibli- 
cal Researches:"  HAI  KKTT'S  "  Illustrations  of  Scripture;" 
KiTTF.n's  "  Geography  of  Palestine.") 

Bethlehem,  a  township  of  Cass  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  993. 

Bethlehem,  a  post-township  of  Clarke  co.,  Ind.  P.  7C3. 

Bethlehem,  a  post-township  of  Grafton  co.,  N.  II., 
on  the  White  Mountain  R.  R.,  5  miles  from  Littleton.  It 
has  manufactures  of  lumber  and  starch.  Pop.  998. 

Bethlehem,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Hunter- 
don  co.,  N.  -I ..  on  the  New  Jersey  Central  R.  R.,  37  miles 
N  .  N  .  «  .  of  Trenton.  Pop.  of  the  township,  2211. 

Bethlehem,  a  post-township  of  Albany  co.,  N.  Y. 
Pop.  «950. 

Bethlehem,  a  township  of  Coshocton  co.,  0.     P.  850. 

Bethlehem,  a  village  and  township  of  Stark  co.,  0., 
58  miles  S.  S.  K.  of  Cleveland.  Pop.  of  township,  2148. 

Bethlehem,  a  township  and  borough  of  Northampton 
co.,  Pa.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lehigh  River,  and  on  the 
Lehigh  Valley  and  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  R.  R».,  51 
miles  X.  of  Philadelphia  and  5  miles  E.  of  Allentown.  It 
I  is  the  northern  terminus  of  the  North  Pennsylvania  R.  R., 
and  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  slopes  of  several  hills. 
A  hridu'e  a,io-s  the  river  connects  it  with  South  Bethlehem, 
the  seal  ,,f  Lehigh  I'niversity,  founded  by  Asa  Packer  in 
1865,  anil  richly  endowed,  having  a  tine  stone  edifice  on  a 
hiirli  and  commanding  position.  Kethlehcm  was  founded 
in  1741  by  the  Moravians,  who  have  here  a  large  stone 
church  I  I'J  feet  lonj;,  a  theological  seminary,  an  ancient 
chapel,  and  several  benevolent  institutions.  There  are  also 
-..ol  for  boys  and  a  seminary  for  ladies,  three  news- 
papers, iwo  national  banks,  one  savings  hank,  and  another 
banking-house.  There  are  a  larjre  number  of  manufactories, 
ehielly  in  South  iletlilebem.  includiliL:  the  l.ehiirli  Slm\  <  I 
XVorks,  sc\  cral  foundries,  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company's 
rolling-mills,  machine. -hops.  etc. —  one  of  the  largest  estab- 
lishments of  the  kind  in  the  I'.  S.  :  Lehigh  Xinc  Company'! 
rolling-mill,  /inc.  oxide,  and  spelter  works;  Lehigh  Brass- 
^\'orks,  i:a--\vorks  in  hoth  horoucl  -.  etc.  Pop.  of  Beth- 
lehem township,  I'lMii;  of  licthlehem  borough,  4il2;  of 
South  llethlelicm  borough.  :>  ' 

D.  J.  GODSHALK,  En.  "DAILY  TIMES." 
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BKTIILEUKM1TES— BEVERIDGE. 


Id  llih'lic  miles,  an  order  of  monks  established  at 
Cambridge,  England,  in  1257  ;  also  an  order  of  monks  and 
nuns  founded  at  Guatemala  about  1605.  They  are  found 
in  Central  anil  South  America  ami  the  Canary  Island.-. 

Itrllilrm,  a  post-township  of  Litchficld  co.,  Conn. 
r«i|«.  750. 

Hcth'mann-Holl'weg  (MORITZ  ArorsT).  a  German 
jurist  and  statesman,  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  April 
8,  17115.  He  was  professor  of  eivil  law  at  Berlin,  and  sub- 
sequently at  Bonn,  and  was  Prussian  minister  of  public 
instruction  from  1858  to  1862.  He  published  several  valu- 
able legal  works. 

Belh'phllgc,  a  locality  in  Palestine,  near  Jerusalem, 
appears  to  h;i\e  hi-i'u  on  or  near  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The 

r  occurs  in  Luke  xix.  I'll  and  Matthew  xxi.  1.     Its  site 

has  not  been  exactly  ascertained. 

Bclhsa'idtl  [lleb.  "house  of  fish"],  an  ancient  town 
in  Palestine,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Calilee,  the 
home  of  Andrew,  Peter,  and  Philip  (John  i.  44).  Dr. 
liobinson  identities  it  with  Ain-et-Tabigbah,  in  a  little  bay 
or  cove  between  Khan  Minyeh  (Capernaum?)  and  Tell 
Hum  (Chora/.'!!!?).  Another  Bethsaida,  afterwards  called 
,/u/;,i».  was  situated  near  the  head  of  the  lake,  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  .Ionian,  about  2  inileV  from  its  mouth.  It  was 
near  this  Bethsaida  that  Christ  fed  the  5000.  (Luke  ix. 
10-17.) 

Beth'shemcsh  [Ilcb.  "house  of  the  sun"],  the  name 
of  four  places  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  was  a  sacerdotal  city  of  Judith,  about  15 
miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Jerusalem,  and  about  2  miles  from  the 
great  Philistine  plain.  It  was  here  the  ark  rested  on  its 
way  home  from  Ekron  (7  miles).  It  was  here  that  Amaziah, 
king  of  Judah,  was  worsted  and  taken  prisoner  by  Jchoash. 
king  of  Israel  (2  Kings  xiv.  11-13).  In  the  reign  of  Aha/, 
it  was  captured  by  the  Philistines  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  IS), 
and  is  not  again  mentioned  in  sacred  history.  It  stood  on 
a  low  ridge.  Only  ruins  now  mark  the  spot,  which  bears 
the  name  of  Ain-Miemi  ("fountain  of  the  sun").  The 
greater  part  of  Samson's  exploits  were  in  its  immediate 
neighborhood. 

Hrtliiiiir,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Pas  de  Calais,  near  the  river  Lave  and  the  Canal  of 
Aire,  23  miles  by  rail  N.  N.  W.  of  Arras.  It  has  a  fine 
castle,  a  college,  and  a  Gothic  church ;  also  manufactures 
of  oil,  soap,  and  woollen  goods.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Spaniards  in  1645,  retaken  by  Prince  Eugene  in  1710,  and 
restored  to  France  in  1713.  Pop.  8178. 

Bcthune  (GEORGE  WASHINGTON),  D.  D.,  an  American 
divine  and  poet,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1805. 
He  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1822,  and  at  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1825.  In  1828  he 
became  pastor  of  a  Dutch  Reformed  church  in  Khincbeck, 
N.  V.  He  was  afterwards  settled  in  Utica,  and  still  later 
in  Philadelphia.  In  1 849  he  removed  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
In  1861  he  went  to  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  but 
died  at  Florence  April  28,  1862.  Dr.  Bethune  was  distin- 
guished for  his  fine  taste,  his  varied  culture,  and  his  love 
of  nature.  Besides  several  literary  and  religious  works,  he 
published  "A  Commentary  on  the  130th  Psalm"  (IS17), 
"Lectures  on  the  Heidelberg  Catechism"  (1864),  "  Lays 
of  Love  and  Faith  "  (1847).  (See  his  life  by  DK.  VAN  NEST, 
New  York,  1867.) 

It  i  ton.  See  BnirK,  CEMEXT,  and  SIOSE,  ARTIFICIAL, 
by  GEN.  Q.  A.  GILLMOKE,  U.S. Army. 

Bet'terton  (THOMAS),  a  popular  English  actor,  born 
in  London  in  Aug..  1635.  He  performed  with  great  success 
the  parts  of  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  and  Othello.  He  was  the 
chief  ornament  of  I  hi'  English  stage  for  nearly  fifty  years. 
His  wife  was  a  popular  actress,  lie  died  April  28,  1710. 
(Sec  CH.VKLKS  Gn.nox,  "Life  of  T.  Bctterton,"  1710.) 

Bel'ling,  or  Wa'gering,  a  vicious  practice  which 
prevails  more  or  less  in  all  countries.  The  English  are 
addicted  lo  betting  on  horse-races  to  a  ruinous  extent.  The 
British  Parliament  passed  an  act,  Hi  and  17  Viet.  c.  I  P.I, 
to  suppress  the  haunts  of  betters,  called  betting-bowel, 
which  it  declares  to  be  a  common  nuisance  and  contrary  to 
law.  But  it  provides  that  its  enactments  shall  not  extend 
to  slakes  or  deposits  due  to  the  winner  of  any  race  or  law- 
ful sport.  The  laws  of  the  U.  S.  prohibit  betting  on  elec- 
tions. 

Belts  (SAMTKI,  KIISSITEII),  LL.D..  one  of  the  ablest  of 
American  jurists,  was  born  at.  Richmond,  Mass..  June  S, 
1787,  and  mdnftttd  at  Williams  College  in  ]80tl.  practised 
law  in  Sullivan  co.,  N.  Y.,  served  in  the  war  of  1S1L', 
became  judge  jidvocatc,  and  was  a  member  of  Congress 
(1816-17).  lie  «as  a  judge  of  the  circuit  court  for  the 
Slate  (1823-26),  and  I'.'S.  district  judge  (1820-67).  Died 
Nov.  2,  1S6S.  He  published  a  treatise  on  "Admiralty 
Practice"  (1838). 


Belt's,  a  township  of  Sanford  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1048. 

Beudant  (FuANrms  Si  i.i'ii-E),  an  eminent  French  min- 
eralogist, born  in  Paris  Sept.  i.  1787,  became  professor  of 
mineralogy  in  Paris  in  Isi'lt.  Among  his  writings  is  an 
••  Klcmentary  Treatise  oil  Mineralogy  "  (2d  ed.  1830).  Died 
Dec.  !i.  1850. 

Beuguol,  de  (AHTIICH  ArcrsTE),  COMTE,  a  French 
writer  and  liberal  statesman,  was  born  at  Bar-nir-Aube  in 
1797.  lie  wrote  an  "Essay  on  the  Institutions,  of  Saint 
Louis"  (Paris.  Svo,  1821)'.  "The  Jews  of  the  West" 
(Paris,  Svo,  182-1).  and  a  "  History  of  the  Destruction  of 
Paganism  in  the  West "  (2  vols.,  1835).  lie  became  a  peer 
of  France  in  1841.  As  a  member  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  184U  ho  promoted  freedom  in  public  instruction. 
Died  in  I  sfi;,. 

Bcu'luh,  a  township  of  Lee  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1299. 

Beulah,  a  village  of  Bolivar  co.,  Miss.,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  110  miles  N.  of  Vicksburg. 

Itrul.'ili,  a  post-township  of  Johnston  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
1105. 

Bcule  (CiiAiii.ES  EHSEST),  a  French  archaeologist,  born 
June  2'.i,  Iv.'il.  took  part  in  1819-53  in  the  excavation.-,  of 
the  Acropolis  in  Athens,  and  became  in  ls.il  profes-or  of 
arohioologyin  the  Imperial  Library  in  Paris,  lie  wrote, 
among  oMicr  works,  "  L'Acropole  d'Athenes "  (2  vols., 
is;,  I),  "  Ktudcs  sur  le  Peloponnese"  (1855),  "Fouillt.-  de 
Carthage"  (the  results  of  his  excavations  in  Carthage  in 
IS.".S),and"Auguste,  saFamille,"  etc.  (1867).  Died  in  1S7I. 
Beur'mann,  von  (KAIU,  MORITZ),  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man explorer,  was  born  in  1835.  In  ISiiil  he  attempted 
to  explore  the  country  of  the  Bogus,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
reaching  it  until  Mar.,  1861.  In  Dec.,  IMil,  he  was  en- 
gaged to  look  for  Yogel,  who,  it  was  supposed,  hail  1  <-en 
murdered  in  Wada'i.  Beurmann  was  to  start  from  Tripoli, 
while  at  the  same  time  Hruglin  should  attempt  to  reach 
Wada'i  from  Abyssinia.  He  reached  Kaka  in  llornu  in 
Aug.,  1862.  As  it.  was  impossible  to  reach  Wada'i  at  that 
time,  he  made  a  trip  to  Jaeoba  in  Bautehi,  from  which  he 
returned  to  Kuka  Dec.  13.  Soon  after  he  attempted  the 
\ovagc  to  Wiidai.  and  having  succeeded  in  reaching  Wailn'i 
after  several  futile  attempts,  he  was  murdered  in  Feb., 
1863,  in  Moa,  in  the  most  W.  province  of  Wada'i,  by  the 
command  of  the  governor. 

Beusa'lem,  a  township  of  Moore  co.,  N.  C.  Pop.  lt>.'!2. 
Beust,  von  (FniEimirn  FKUIUNAND),  COUNT,  an  able 
German  statesman,  born  at  Dresden  June  1.'!.  1809.  lie  was 
appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  Saxony  in  IM'I. 
In  (let.,  18611,  he  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and 
prime  minister  of  the  Austrian  empire.  He  received  the 
additional  title  of  chancellor  of  the  empire  in  June,  1865 . 
when  Austria  was  apparently  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  He 
urged  the  emperor  to  adopt  a  liberal  policy,  and  he  effected 
important  reforms  which  promoted  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty. He  insisted  on  the  abolition  of  the  concordat  with 
the  pope,  and  induced  Francis  Joseph  to  enter  into  friendly 
rclations  with  the  king  of  Prussia  and  emperor  of  united 
Germany.  Never  since  the  time  of  Metternich  was  the 
foreign  policy  of  Austria  so  wisely  directed  as  it  was  by 
Von  Hcust.  'lie  resigned  in  Nov.,  1871,  for  reasons  (as  be 
announced)  not  political,  but  purely  personal.  He  was 
then  sent  as  ambassador  to  London. 

Beu'lhen,atownof  Prussia,  in  Silesia.  50  miles  E.  S.  E. 
of  Oppcln,  bus  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  zinc-ware, 
and  pottery.  Pop.  in  1871,  17.946. 

Bev'cl  [Fr.  In-renii  or  huretm],  an  instrument  used  by 
masons  and  carpenters  to  take  or  measure  angles.  It  is 
movable  on  a  point  or  centre,  and  may  be  set  to  any  angle. 
The  term  also  denotes  a  slant  or  inclination  of  a  surface 
which  is  not  at  right  angles  with  the  adjacent  surface;  n 
sloped  or  canted  surface.  It  is  nearly  synonymous  with 
splay. 

Bevel  Gear,  or  Bevelled  Gear,  in  mechanics,  n 
species  of  wheelwork  in  which  the  axes  of  two  wheels 
working  into  each  other  are  neither  parallel  nor  perpendicu- 
lar, but  inclined  to  each  other  at  a  certain  angle.  Some 
wheels  are  also  called  conical  wheels. 

Bevcreu,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  East 
Flanders,  7  miles  by  rail  W.  of  Antwerp.  It  has  factories 
of  laces,  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods.  Pop.  in  1806, 
7i:.l. 

Bev'eridge  (WILLIAM),  an  English  Orientalist  and 
bishop,  born  at  Barrow,  in  Leicestershire,  in  11138.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  learning  and  of  profoundly  religious  cha- 
racter. He  published  a  "Treatise  on  Chronology"  (lOH'.M. 
a  work  "On  the  Canons  of  the  Greek  Church"  (1672),  and 
several  devotional  treatises.  In  1704  he  was  appointed 
I  bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  Died  in  1708.  (See  THOMAS  II. 
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ll<ii:\i.   ••  Memoir  of  Bishop   P.everidgc,"  prefixed  to   an 

.n  i.f  hi"  works,  '.I  vols.  Mo.   I  MM.  i 
Bcv'crlantl  i  AnniAAN).  a  Diiti-li  classical  scholar  and 

heterodox   writer,  born   itr    M  i>!'lt  linn  j   about    hiil.  WM  a 
friend  of  I  II"  wrote  "  I'ecealmn  Origin. il'-  " 

("Original  Sin,"  h.7>i.  and  other  works  which  were  <••  n 
Mired  lor  impiety.  Hi-  ua-  banished  from  I'treehl,  and  re 
moved  to  Knu'land.  where  In-  died  in-. me  in  171-. 

Bev'erley,  a  market  town  of  Knedand,  in  Yorkshire, 
1  mi!.'  \\'.  of  the  river  Hull,  and  in  mil.-  .N .  N .  \\  .  of  ihc 
city  <>t'  Hull,  ll  is  Ihc  chirf  lown  ol  the  Kasl  Killing  of 
Yorkshire,  anil  is  handsomely  huilt.  The  origin  of  Hie 
name  i-  said  lo  Itr  It'  rer/ar,  a  "lake  or  dam  0 
Jt  h:i-  an  ancient  aii'l  ln-a  u!  il'nl  (inline  iiiin-!ei-.  called  the 
churcli  of  St.  John,  which  exhibit-  se\  era  I  -t\  le-  of  ( Jot  hie 
architecture,  ami  ninks  ne.xl  to  York  Minuter  among  the 
lastical  structures  of  England.  The  oldest  part  of 
this  was  erected  in  the  thirteenth  century.  A  priory  was 
founded  here  about  TIM)  A.  ll.  licverlcy  ha-  an  aeti\  . 

in  corn,  coal.-,  a  nd  leather,  and  is  uu  the  railway  from  Hull 
to  York.     Pop.  in  1S7I,  111,218. 

Bev'erly,  a  po-t  town-hip  of  Adams  co.,  III.     ]'.  117::. 

Beverly,  a  thriving  post-village  of  F.ssex  co.,  Mass., 
i-  I'M  a  -mall  inlet  of  the  ocean,  and  on  the  Kastern  K.  li.. 
L'  mil.-  N.  V  i:.  of  Salem  and  IS  miles  N.  X.  K.  of  Boston. 
A  bridge  across  the  inlet  connects  it  with  Salem.  It  de- 
rives, its  prosperity  chiefly  from  commerce  and  fisheries,  and 
has  a  national  bank  and  manufactures  of  shoes,  carriages, 
cotton  and  woollen  goods.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper, 
I.  ii  churches,  and  an  insurance  company.  Pop.  of  Beverly 
township,  6507. 

Beverly,  a  city  of  Burlington  co.,  N.  J.r  on  the  Delaware 
River  and  the  Oamdcn  and  Amboy  H.  K.,  15  miles  above 
Philadelphia.  It  has  five  churches,  a  woollen  mill,  an  oil- 
cloth factory,  a  very  extensive  ropcwalk,  and  one  weekly 
paper.  It  is  a  place  of  summer  resort.  Pop.  1418;  of  Bev- 
erly township,  2438.  Oeo.  F.  CLARKE,  PUB.  "VISITOR." 

Beverly,  a  post  \  illngc.  capital  of  Randolph  co.,  West 
Vn..  is  on  ihe  Tvgart'.-  Valley  liiver,  about  1 00  miles  S.S.  E. 
of  Wheeling.  Pup.  of  lieverly  township,  847. 

Hrverly,  n  post-\  illage  of  Washington  co.,  0.,  on  the 
ngum  Kiver.  lill  miles  above  Marietta.  It  has  a 
national  hank.  Pup.  Ml. 

Brvrrly  Manor,  a  township  of  Augusta  co.,  Va.  The 
town  of  Stannlon  is  in  this  township.  Pop.  S071. 

Bevier',  a  post-village  of  Macon  co..  Mo.,  on  the  Han- 
nibal and  St.  Joseph  It.  1!..  :i  miles  W.  of  Macon  City. 
Pop.  S.'i."  :  of  Bevier  township,  1531. 

Bewd'ley  (formerly  Beaulien,  i.  e.  "fair  place,"  so 
called  from  its  situation),  a  market-town  of  Knglanil,  in 
Worcestershire,  on  the  river  Severn,  14  miles  N.  S".  W.  of 
\Vinrestcr.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  and  neatly  built,  and 
has  manufactures  of  combs,  carpets,  brass- ware,  and  leather. 
Pup.  iu  IS7I.  8018. 

Bew'ick  (THOMAS),  aeelcbrated  English  engraver,  born 
near  .Newcastle  on -Tyne  Aug.  12, 1753,  was  a  pupil  of  Beil- 
by.  lie  was  the  founder  of  the  modern  English  school  of 
wood-engraving,  and  none  of  his  numerous  pupils  have 
excelled  him.  lie  illustrated  Hay's  ••  Fables."  I  77'.l.  lieilhy 
and  Hew-ick  published  in  17!)fl  a  "  History  of  British  Quad- 
rupeds." with  engravings,  which  procured*  for  Bewick  a  high 
reputat  ion.  Me  was  assisted  hy  his  hrother  John  in  the  de- 
signs of  lioldsmith's  ••  Traveller  "  and  ••  Deserted  Village." 
Among  his  best  works  is  a  ••  History  of  British  Birds"  (2 
vois.,  I  sill).  Died  Nov.  8,  1828. 

Bexar  [Sp.  (iron.  bA-iiar'],  a  county  in  the  S.  of 
Texas.  Area,  I  •!.)('>  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Medina  River,  and  hounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Cibolo, 
and  also  drained  hy  Siilada  Creek.  The  soil  is  generally 
fertile,  adapted  to  mai/e,  cotton,  wheat,  and  pasturage. 
Capital,  San  Antonio.  Pop.  Hi, 043. 

Bexar  Territory,  an  extensive  portion  of  Western 
Texas,  having  an  arcaof  not  less  than  2.>.000  square  miles. 
It  has  few  inhabitants  except  Indians.  The  N.  W.  portion 
is  an  outlying  part  of  the  Llano  Eslacado,  or  "Staked 
Plain,"  a  region  having  little  wood,  a  few  springs  and 
"water  holes."  some  of  them  salt,  and  a  very  few  insig- 
nificant streams  and  lakes.  The  Hio  lVr,,s  extends  along 
the  western  border.  In  Ihe  K.  central  portion  there  are 
i|tiitc  a  number  of  streams,  chiefly  tributaries  of  the  Colo- 
rado. The  S.  central  part  has  an  extensive  table-land. 
Much  of  the  region  is  mountainous  and  roeky.  It  ha- 
some  cedar  timber.  The  chief  settlement  is  at  Fort  Concho. 
Its  Indians  are  hostile  and  intractable.  Pop.  11177. 

Bey,  or  Hos,  a  title  of  the  Turkish  empire  signifying 
"lord."  The  ruling  officers  of  Tripoli  and  Tunis  are  bevs  ; 
and  the  same  title  is  given  to  some  local  magistrates,  to 


!-  and  generals  of  the  amn .  and  to  the  sons  of  pashas. 
In  other  cases  it  i-  a  merely  honorary  title. 

Beyle  (M  vim:  HKMII),  a  French  litttnttntr,  who  wrote 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Sri.Mill.n.,  was  born  at  (In-n- 
oble Jan.  2.'!,  17s:;.  He  held  se\  eral  high  civ  il  otlici  s  jinder 

Napoh Among   his  chief    wok-    an    a    "  Ili.-tory    of 

Painting  in   I  taly  "  i  '_'  vols.,   ]  s  |  7  .    ..  |,,.  Kougc  ,.,    |,.  x'oir." 
a  novel,  a  ••  Life  of  Rossini  "  I  IM.M  i.  ••  M.  I'our- 

s;;s  i,  ••  Koine,    Naple-.    and     I' I nee."    and    a    novel 

called  "  The  Carthusian  Nun  of  Parma  "  I  |s:;'.i).    11,    i 
many  years  injtaly.     hied  in   Paris  in   |s|2.    (Seelloxolii 
UK  BAI.XAI  .  "  Ktudcs  fur  M.  Beyle.") 
Bcy'root',  Beyrout,  Beirout,  Beirut,  or  liairut 

.-ed     by     some    to    be     identical     wilh     the    //.  ,  .,rl,,,,   o| 

2  Sam.  viii.'s,  and   the    IS<-n>tli«li   of   F./ck.   xlvii.    IT.-   dr. 
BjjpiiTt*  :    I. at.  H> /-i/tit*].  a  flourishing  commercial  town  and 

it  of  Syria,  is  finely  situated  on  the  Mediterranean  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Lebanon,  58  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Dam: 
The  harbor  admits  only  small  vessels,  but  in  the  bay  about 

3  miles  from  the  city  there    it  good  anchorage  for  large 
ships.     This  is  the  chief  seaport  of  Damascus  and  Syria, 
and    has    an   extensive    commerce,    which    is    increasing. 
French  steamers  ply   weekly   between  Bcyroot  and   Mar- 
seilles, and   British   steamers,    ply   regularly  between  this 
city  and  Liverpool.     The  chief  articles  of  export  are  mad- 
der, silk,  wool,  olive  oil,  and  gums.     Here  are  important 
manufactures  of  silk  stuffs.     Pop.  in  Isii",  about  100,000. 
llrrytiu  wag  besieged  and  taken  by  Baldwin,  king  of  Jeru- 
salem, about   1110,  and  retaken  by  the  Saracens  in  1187. 
American  missionaries  have  been  there  since  1825.     The 
Protestant  Syrian  college  was  opened  in  1866. 

Be'za  [Fr.  Hi'  Illze],  (THEODORE),  an  eminent  Calvin- 
istie  theologian,  born  at  Vezclay.  in  Burgundy,  June  24, 
1519.  In  his  youth  he  enjoyed  two  benelices  in  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  but  in  1548  he  went  to  llcncva  with  his  wife, 
and  avowed  himself  a  Protestant.  Ho  became  professor 
of  Creek  at  Lausanne,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Calvin. 
In  1554  he  published  a  treatise,  "He  Hwreticis  a  Civili 
Magistratu  Puniendis,"  in  which  he  defended  the  burning 
of  Servctus.  lie  translated  the  New  Testament  into  Latin 
i  l.i. it'ii.  removed  to  (Jcncva  in  1559,  and  became  Calvin's 
ablest  coadjutor.  He  succeeded  Calvin  as  professor  of 
theology  in  1564.  He  afterwards  ruled  the  Genevan  Church 
with  energy  for  forty  years.  Among  his  works  arc  a  "  Life 
of  Calvin"  and  a  "History  of  the  Reformed  Churches  in 
France  from  1521  to  1563"  (3  Tols.,  1580).  Died  Oct.  13, 
1605.  (Sec  B.UM,  "  Th.  Beia,"  2  vols.,  1843-51;  UEI-PE, 
"Th.  Bcza,"  1861.). 

Bezant',  or  Besant,  a  gold  coin  struck  at  Byzantium, 
or  a  circular  piece  of  gold  or  silver  without  any  impression, 
supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  old  coinage  of  Byzantium. 
Some  of  these  were  brought  home  by  the  Crusaders,  and 
were  current  in  England.  Their  value  was  ]0».  sterling, 
but  some  gold  bezant*  were  worth  £15  sterling.  They 
occur  in  heraldic  charges,  especially  Cornish  coat-armor, 
and  in  the  arms  of  banks  or  bankers  (hence  the  "three 
balls"  of  the  pawnbrokers'  (hops),  linnnt  in  heraldry  is 
a  globe  or,  or  a  circle  aryent. 

Bez'dau,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Bacs. 
Pop.  in  1870,  7573. 

Beziers  (anc.  Ittetfr'rte),  a  city  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Hcrault,  on  the  river  Orb  and  the  Canal  du  Midi, 
27  miles  by  rail  E.  S.  K.  of  Cettc.  It  is  on  the  railway 
which  connects  Montpellier  with  Toulouse,  and  has  a  de- 
lightful situation,  with  a  mild  climate.  Among  its  antique 
and  interesting  edifices  arc  a  noble  Gothic  cathedral  and 
the  church  of  La  Madeleine.  It  has  a  college,  a  public 
library,  a  theatre;  also  manufactures  of  silk,  hosiery, 
gloves,  glass,  soap,  brandy,  and  leather.  Beziers  has  some 
Roman  remains.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  massacre  of  the 
Albigenses  in  1209.  Pop.  27,722. 

Be'zoar,  a  calculous  concretion  found  in  the  stomachs 
or  intestines  of  goats,  deer,  and  other  ruminant  animals, 
was  formerly  prized  for  its  supposed  medicinal  virtues  and 
&s  an  antidote  to  poisons.  That  of  the  antelope  was  espe- 
cially prized.  The  bczoar  is  sometimes  composed  of  the 
superphosphate  of  lime.  It  is  quite  worthless  as  a  medicine. 

Bhagavat  (or  Bhagavad)  Glta,  modern  Hindoo 
pron.  bhiig'a  vut  geet — i.  e.  "  the  divine  song  "  [from  the 
San.-crit  /,!,.:, /i:,-.,i.  "adorable,"  "divine,  "and  ijiln,  a  "song"], 
a  famous  Hindoo  poem  usually  regarded  as  an  episode  of 
the  MAIIARHABATA  (which  see),  though  it  is  not  found  in 
all  the  manuscripts  of  that  great  epic.  The  Bhagavat  Gila 
may  be  called  a  poetical  treatise  on  the  Hindoo  philosophy, 
ethical  and  religious.  The  discourse  on  these  subjects  is 
represented  as  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  the  god 
Krishna  (one  of  the  avatnrs  of  Vishnu).  The  poem  is  re- 
garded with  great  reverence  hy  the  Hindoos,  and  it  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  numerous  commentaries  both  in 
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India  Mini  in  Europe.  (See  a  translation  l>y  WILKIXS,  who 
tir>t  introduced  tin-  poem  to  the  notice  (if  Europe;  W.  \  o\ 
Ih  MIKII.DT. '•  Treatise  on  the  lihaghavat  (iila,"  IM!7.)  The 
Sansi-rit  text,  witli  ;i  I.a'in  translation,  was  edited  by  A. 
W.  von  Schlegel  (2d  cd..  !  -  H1.  .. 

llhamo.    Set-  1!  \«.i. 

liha  r  I  ri-  I  la'ri,  a  Hindoo  poet  celebrated  as  a  writer 
of  apothegms,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  brother  of  King 
Vikramfidit  ya.  who  lived  in  the  tirsl  century  JJ.  ('.  His 
name  is  attached  to  a  collection  of  :llHI  apol  lieirms  which 
were  published  by  Bohlen  ( ISerlin,  ISIi.'i).  lihartri-llari 
was  the  first  Hindoo  poet  whose  works  became  known  in 
Europe. 

Bhaivl'poor,  a  Mate  of  Northern  India,  bounded  on 
the  X.  W.  by  the  Ghura  River  and  the  Indus,  and  on  the 
S.  W.  by  Sinde.  Area,  about  22,000  square  miles.  The 
soil  is  ino-lly  desert  and  sterile,  except  near  the  Ghara. 
Cattle,  poultry,  sheep,  rice,  and  provisions  are  plentiful 
and  cheap.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  cotton,  suirur, 
indigo,  bides,  wool,  and  drugs.  Capital,  Bhawlpoor.  This 
state  is  subject  to  a  khan,  and  protected  by  the  British. 
Pop.  about  500.000. 

Bhawlpoor,  a  town  of  India,  the  capital  of  the  above 
state,  is  on  a  branch  of  the  river  (thara,  210  miles  S.  W. 
of  Lahore.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  district,  which  pro- 
duces abundance  of  oranges,  apples,  and  other  fruits,  and 
has  an  extensive  trade.  Here  are  manufactures  of  scarfs, 
turbans,  chini/cs.  and  other  cotton  stuffs.  Pop.  about 
20. IHIII. 

Bhil'sa,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  190  miles  S.  of  Gwalior, 
on  the  Betwat  River,  is  built  on  a  trap  rock,  and  is  for- 
tified. In  the  neighborhood  are  extensive  ruins.  Good 
tobacco  is  raised  here.  Pop.  about  30,000. 

Bhooj,  a  fortified  town  of  Hindostan,  capital  of  Cutch, 
170  miles  S.  K.  of  Hyderabad.  It  has  numerous  temples 
or  pagodas,  mosques,  and  a  beautiful  mausoleum  of 
Row  Lakka,  a  former  ruler  of  Cntch.  Its  manufac- 
tures of  gold  and  silver  are  widely  celebrated.  Pop. 
estimated  at  25,000. 

Bho'piil',  or  Bhapaul,  a  state  of  Hindustan 
under  British  protection,  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the 
Nerbudda  Kiver.  Area,  estimated  at  0764  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Vindhyan  Mountains. 
Capital,  Bhopal.  Pop.  about  664,000. 

Itlinil  |Mii>]  .  or  Bhurtpore,  a  "protected" 
state  of  British  India,  is  between  26°  30'  and  27°  50' 
N.  lat.,  and  between  77°  and  78°  E.  Ion.  Area,  es- 
timated at  1978  square  miles.  Good  crops  of  cot- 
ton, sugar,  and  grain  are  produced.  The  heat  in  sum- 
mer is  extreme.  Pop.  about  600,000. 

Bhurtpoor,  or  Bharatpura,  a  large  town  of 
India,  capital  of  the  above  state,  in  a  plain  33  miles  W.  of 
Agra;  lat.  27°  12'  N.,  Ion.  77°  33'  E.  Pop.  estimated  at 
100,000.  It  was  formerly  fortified  by  a  mud  wall,  and  a 
ditch  which  could  be  filled  with  water  from  a  lake.  Lord 
Lake,  having  assaulted  this  town  in  1805,  lost  3000  men.  It 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  British  in  1826. 

Bi  [from  the  Lat.  4i«,  "twice"],  a  prefix  which  occurs 
in  many  chemical  and  other  scientific  terms,  and  denotes 
duality  or  the  number  2,  as  liivalr?,  "having  two  valves;" 
bicarbonate,  a  salt  in  which  two  equivalents  of  carbonic 
acid  are  combined  with  a  base;  biceps,  "double-headed." 

Biafra,  Bight  of,  a  bay  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  is  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea,  and  lies  between  Cape  Formosa  and  Cape  Lo- 
pez. It  encloses  the  island  of  Fernando  Po  and  other 
smaller  isles.  The  largest  rivers  which  flow  into  the  bight 
are  the  Niger  (or  Quorra),  the  Calabar,  and  the  Cameroon. 

Bia'la,  an  Austrian  town,  in  Galicia,  situated  on  the 
Biala,  42  miles  S.  W.  of  Cracow,  has  manufactures  of  cloth 
and  linens.  It  is  connected  by  rail  with  Bielitz.  Pop.  in 
1869,  6558. 

Biala,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Sicdlcc. 
It  has  several  churches  and  a  monastery.  Pop.  in  1KI>7. 
5662. 

Bial'ystok,  a  fortified  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Grodno,  on  the  river  Rialy.  52  miles  by  rail  S.  W. 
of  Grodno.  It  is  well  built  and  handsome,  has  sc\cral 
churches,  and  a  palace  with  a  park,  which  have  been  called 
the  "Versailles  of  Poland."  Here  arc  a  gymnasium  ami 
manufactures  of  woollen  goods,  hats,  leather,  and  soap.  It 
is  on  a  railway  from  Warsaw  to  Grodno.  Pot),  in  1809 
16,985. 

Biancavil'la  (i.  e.  "white  town"),  a  town  of  Sicily, 
in  the  province  of  Catania,  on  the  S.  W.  declivity  of  Mount 
Etna,  13  miles  N.  W.  of  Catania.  Grain,  cotton,  and  silk 
are  exported  from  it.  Pop.  !H)S3. 


l!i:iii(  In  in  (Fi:\M  BSCO),  an  eminent  Italian  astrono- 
mer and  antiquary,  was  born  at  Verona  lice.  1:!.  1(>(>2.  He 
lived  mostly  al  Koine,  and  enjoyed  :i  rich  bcnelice,  tic 
of  Pope  Alexander  VI 11.  He  published,  besides  oilier 
works,  a  "  I'liiversal  History,  proved  by  -Monuments  and 
illustrated  with  Symbols  of  the  Antique"  (ll'.'.U).  He 
spent  several  years  in  an  ell'ort  to  draw  a  meridian  line 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  .Mediterranean,  but  failed  to  com- 
plete it.  Ho  succeeded  in  drawing  a  meridian  line  through 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli.  An  gel  i.  Hied  at  Rome  Mur. 
2,  17211.  (See  FONTI-XKI. !.n.  "  Klogedc  Bianohini,"  1757;  A. 
MAZZOI.KM.  ••  Vita  di  F.  Bianchini/'  1735.) 

Biard  ( A  i -r;i  STK  FiiANrois),  an  eminent  French  painter, 
boru  at  Lyons  June  27.  Istld,  travelled  extensively  in  the 
Levant,  Kgypt,  etc.,  collecting  materials  for  his  art.  Ho 
excelled  in  several  departments  of  painting,  especially  in 
'/',//•(.  Among  his  works  are  a  "  Family  of  l!e<^ars," '•  The 
Strolling  Players."  "The  Wind  of  the'  Desert."  "A  Battle 
with  Polar  Hears,"  "The  Slave-Trade,"  and  the  "Burning 
of  a  Hindoo  Widow."  (See  L.  BOIVIN,  "  Notice  sur  il. 
Biard.") 

Biarritz,  a  village  and  fashionable  watering-place  of 
France,  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in  the  department  of  Jlasses- 
Pyren6es,  5  miles  S.  W.  of  Bayonne.  Here  are  several 
curious  grottoes  and  mineral  springs.  The  situation  is 
pleasant  and  healthy.  This  was  recently  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  Napoleon  III.  Pop.  3052. 

Bi'as  [Bias],  one  of  the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece,  was  a 
native  of  I'riene,  and  a  contemporary  of  Croesus,  king  of 
l.ydia.  He  lived  about  570-550  B.  C.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  eloquence  as  well  as  wisdom,  and  was  em- 
ployed as  a  legal  and  political  adviser  or  advocate.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  he  said,  "I  carry  all  my  goods  (or 
riches)  with  me." 

Bib,  called  also  Pout  or  Whiting  Pont  (Gadmlus- 
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cut  or  Morrhua  luscn),  a  fish  of  the  same  genus  as  the  cod 
and  haddock,  is  found  on  many  parts  of  the  British  coasts 
and  farther  N.  It  is  seldom  more  than  one  foot  long, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  depth  of  its  body,  which  equals 
one-fourth  of  its  length.  It  is  esteemed  for  food. 

Bibb,  a  county  near  the  centre  of  Alabama.  Area.  700 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Cahawba  River. 
The  surface  is  hilly  ;  the  soil  in  parts  fertile.  Cotton  and 
corn  are  the  chief  crops.  Iron  ore  and  coal  are  found  in 
it.  Capital,  Centrcville.  Pop.  7469. 

Bibb,  a  county  near  the  centre  of  Georgia.  Area,  250 
square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Ocmulgce  River,  and 
also  drained  by  the  Tobesofka  Creek.  The  surface  is 
hilly;  cotton  and  corn  are  the  chief  crops.  The  county  is 
intersected  by  the  Central,  the  Maeon  and  Western,  and  the 
Macon  and  Brunswick  R.  Ks.  Capital.  Macon.  P.  21.255. 

Bibb  (GKORGE  M.),  born  in  Virginia  in  1772,  graduated 
at  Princeton  in  1792,  became  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  was  several  times  chosen  chief-justice  of  that 
State,  and  once  chancellor;  was  U.  S.  Senator  (1811-14  and 
1829-35),  and  secretary  of  the  treasury  under  Tyler.  He 
published  four  volumes  of  Kentucky  "  Law  Reports"  (1815- 
17).  Died  at  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  April  14,  1859. 

Bibb  (WILLIAM  WVATT),  M.  D.,  born  in  Virginia  Oct. 
],  17SII,  was  member  of  Congress  from  Georgia  (1806-13), 
I".  S.  Senator  (1813-14),  governor  of  Alabama  Territory 
(1817-1 !»).  and  first  governor  of  the  State  of  Alabama  ( is  1 9- 
20).  Died  July  9,  1820. 

Bi'ber  (liKoiiia:  Kmv.vnn),  an  English  clergyman,  born 
in  1801,  was  formerly  associated  with  Pestalozzi  in  educa- 
tional enterprises,  and  is  author  of  several  pedagogic  works. 
He  has  taken  an  active  part  in  recent  church  controversies 
in  the  High  Church  interest. 

Bi'berach',  a  town  of  Wiirtemberg.  is  in  a  charming 
valley  and  on  the  river  Riss,  23  miles  by  rail  S.  S.  W.  of 
Ulm.  It  lias  a  realschule,  a  beautiful  church,  built  in  11 10, 
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manul.ictup  ''"I1-  '" 

l>7 1.  JOtl.     'I'll'-  Fren  !i  gem  •'  'he 

MI-  mi, I-  i   1,: ir  in  Oot.,  IT'.Mi.iinil  Hi.-  Aii-ln.in 

ralKraj  in  Mm.  Tin-  poet  Un-iand  «a- 1 .,  -ai Bioerach. 

Ili'ln  i  nli.  IT  liir'lirich,  a  village  1.1    I'rn.-sia.  in  tho  ' 
],r.n  inn-  -.1  II.     -    Vi    ...I.  -.  M  ii,.   right  buk  of  the  Bhine, 

;;  mile.-  s.  ni1  Wiesbaden.     It  has  a  iinr.i!  which 

.       I    III    III'    III.'     lilll-.-t      pllblel Ill''      III '.         Till' 

scenerv   hen  :    unrivalled.      I'op.  including 

ib,  in  I>7I. 


Itilirs'ro  iCioi.-i.r    Hi 'n  Tittrs).   ]'t:ix,  >-.  ex-ho-podar 

of    \Vallaehia.   l">ru   in    l*l'l  in  the  banal  ,  tinlieil 

at    i'ai'is,    and    became    mid.  i  -I    -tale.       In     ISC'. 

In-  led  the  movement  which  expelled  (ihika.  and   -u -eded 

odar.      II'-    in-lituted    many  it    was 

forced   If.   resign   in    |s|s.     ,,,    account    of  alleged    B 

pleililccti.'ll-.        lie    kept   aloof  from    politics  until    ill     lx-i."    In- 

took  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  ,//'•'/,/  for  the  reorgan- 
i/.atiou  of  Moblo  Wallaehin.  Died  at  Paris  June,  I 

liilllC.       See    Dll'.l  I  .   TlIK. 

liihlc  «  hi  i  -ti.-iii-, , -ailed  also  Bryanites,  from  Rev. 

William   Bryan  of  I '.u  unall.  Kngland,  win,  left  the  V,  , 

D  l^l.i.     They  have  in  Kngland  :'.ll-  ,ieach- 

ei    .  '.i.)7    local   preach'-rs,  nn,i  in  I'anada. 

|..  i  cli.ipcl.-.    IT.  p  ad    KIM!  members  :    in    A 

ap.-ls.  :!  I  pri-achers.  I  17  local  pi  cue  hers,  and  L'lll., 
membi  ra.  In  the  I  .  S.  the  only  congregation  of  "Bible 
Christians"  is  in  Philadelphia,  and  they  refer  their  origin 
i  i  l;,v.  William  Cowherd,  who  left  the  Church  of  England 

about    ISIIII. 

liible  Communists.     Sec  OxF.tnA  COMMI  SISTS. 

Bible  Grove,  a  post -township  of  Clay  co.,  111.    P.  998. 

liible  Societies.  While  the  sixteenth  century  is  dis- 
tinguished for  the  labor  spent  upon  numerous  trans!:i 
of  i  lie  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  languages  of  Christian  na- 
tions, the  nineteenth  is  no  I,  a  memorable  for  the  multipli- 
11  of  Bibb,  societies  as  a  means  of  securing  the  widest 
dill'iision  of  the  liible,  not  only  in  civilized  lands  and 
among  Christian  communities,  but  throughout  the  world. 
The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  established  in 
London,  Mar.  7,  Isnt.  I'revious  to  that  time  eight  socie- 
ties in  lireat  Britain  had  been  engaged  in  publishing  or 
distributing  Biides.  though  only  three,  the  Naval  and  .Mili- 
tary Bible  Society  il7*»).  the 'Dublin  Association  (17'.'-i, 
and  tho  French  Bible  Society  i  I  ,'.i_'  i.  had  made  this  their 
principal  work,  and  these,  it  is  believed,  did  not  long  sur- 
vive. The  great  destitution  which  was  found  to  prevail  in 
the  principality  of  Wales  in  1*1*2,  and  the  utter  inability 
of  existing  societies  to  supply  the  demand  for  Bibles,  led 
to  the  organization  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, with  the  sole  object  of  encouraging  a  wider  disper- 
sion of  the  Scriptures,  first  in  the  British  dominions,  and 
then,  according  to  its  ability,  in  other  countries,  Christian, 
Mohammedan,  and  Pagan.  Three  hundred  persons  of  dif- 
ferent religious  denominations  united  in  organizing  it,  and 
£7IMI  were  at  once  subscribed.  Its  entire  receipts  the  first 
year  fell  a  little  short  of  i.'itiOO. 

The  American  Bible  Society  was  founded  in  the  city  of 
Now  York,  May  11,  1 8 Hi,  with  tho  solo  object,  as  announced 
in  its  constitution,  of  encouraging  "a  wider  circulation  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment."  This  so- 
ciety had,  however,  been  preceded  by  fifty  or  sixty  others, 
which  had  come  into  being  at  one  point  and  another  in  the 
U.  S.  after  the  organization  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  The  first  of  these  was  founded  at  Philudel- 
nhia  in  18US;  the  second  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1809. 
Next  came  the  M assachuset Is  Bible  Society  at  Boston,  the 
N,w  Jersey  Bible  Society  at  Princeton,  anil  the  New  Y'ork 
Bible  Society.  Such  local  societies  accomplished  much 

g 1  within   their  own   bounds,  but    having  no   bond  of 

union,  their  operations  lacked  etVieiency  and  economy,  and 
it  soon   became  apparent  that  a  combination   of  etl'urt  was 
tial  for  thorough  work.     Thirty-five  local  organiza- 
tions  sent    delegates    to   the   , vcntion  which  founded  tho 

American  Bible  Society,  and  eighty-four  became  auxiliary 
to  it  during  tho  first  year  ot  its  existence.  Among  the 

delegates  were  representative  men  of  the  leading  denomi- 
nations -Baptist,  rongregational.  llet'or 1  Dutch.  Meth- 
odist Kpiseopal.  Protestant  Episcopal,  Prc.-bytcrian.  and 
the  Society  of  Friends;  I'll!  e\  cry  sectarian  jealousy  and 
party  prejudice  being  laid  aside,  all  united  with  perfect 
harmony  and  cordiality  in  the  single  object  of  "dissemi- 
nating the  Scriptures  in  the  received  versions  where  they 
exist,  and  in  the  most  faithful  where  they  may  be  required." 
The  announcement  of  this  organisation  brought  from  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  the  exptvs-ion  ot1  their 
warmest  congratulations,  and  the  oiler  of  a  gift  of  jC.'illll. 
At  an  early  date  Bible  societies  were  formed  on  the  conti- 
nent of  F.nrope.  as  at  Bale  (  I  Mil)  and  Berlin  and  Ratisbon 


.  and   nearly  fifty  others,  cbielly  in  the  north  of  Ku- 
ropc. b.-tore  IMt'».      At  that  time  al.-o  two    had  been    • 
lifhcd  in  A; 
Canada,    and    the    \Ve.-t    Ind-  -,  \enly    prin 

•  -     may    be    nalil'-'l 

ill  I  he  manufacture  and   publi,-ai  mn   ol    P.iol.-.      Auxiliary 
and  branch  liible  societies  and  fcua 
extelisi\ily  formed  with   a    \iew    ot    i-nli-ling    1, 

thies,     colbcting     funds     troni    el -nli\  ulna !-, 

maintaining  -I,  poeitei  id,  and  looking  alter  tin-  circulation 
of  the  S.-i  ip  •  tin-  m-i-dy.  The  An,. -iiean  ISible 

-    than    L'HOII    auxiliary    .-  »  i    with 

them  are  conn,  eted    nearly  ."dHill    branehes.      Su, 

are  expeelid  to  supply  the  wants   of  their   field    from    their 

own   re-oiuee-,  if  i ible.   though    receiving   aid   from    the 

national   soi-iety    when    c  .md    paying   .mr   their 

.-urplii-  funds  annually  into  its  treasury.      The    Ilritisli  and 

N  Ki  ill,-  .^ociety  has  also  not  far  from  llilltl  anxii 

and   branches,  as  well   as   :;|::|    liible  as-oeiati in    ibc 

management  of  which  ladies  have  a  principal  part.      I-- 
sides  tin  -i    home  in-niiilions.  it  has  many  colonial  auxilia- 
ries, and    al-o    loieiLTli    air-ncie-    -upi  i  i  nt.  ndii;, 
tones    of   lilbl.  s    in    tile  chief  citie-   of  Klirope.        Not    far  from 

16,000  smaller  orgiini/a1  llU  eonin-eied  with  (ho 

two  principal  liible  ...,:.  in  ,  of  the  world;  and  when  it  is 
remembeied  that  many  of  the  continental  societies  also 
have  adopted  the  auxiliary  .-\-tem,  it  is  very  clear  that 
this  multiplication  of  associations  tor  the  distribution  of 
the  Scriptures  is  of  the  phenomena  of  the  age. 

The  American  and  Foreign  llibl.-  Society  was  founded  in 
New  ^  ork  in  I  s;'.t>  by  rep  resell  tat  i\  es  of  the  l!apt  i-t  denomi- 
nation, owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  American  liible  Society 
to  apply  its  funds  to  print  and  cin-nlaic  versions  of  the  New 
Testament  made  by  American  Baptist  missionaries,  in  which 
JSairrt^cif  and  its  cognate  terms  were  literally  translated, 
not  transferred.  The  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
thus  inaugurated,  instructed  its  translators  "to  endeavor  to 
ascertain  the  exact  meaning  of  the  original  text,  to  express 
that  meaning  as  literally  as  the  nature  of  the  languages 
into  which  they  should  translate  the  liible  would  permit, 
and  to  transfer  no  words  which  were  capable  of  being 
literally  translated."  By  rote  of  the  representatives  of 
the  two  societies  this  society  was  to  have  been  consoli- 
dated with  the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  but 
legal  obstacles  have  been  thrown  in  the  way,  and  the  Bible 
Society  still  maintains  an  independent  existence.  Some  of 
the  members  of  this  society  were  earnest  advocates  of  the 
publication  of  a  new  version  of  the  English  Scriptures  on 
tho  same  principle  as  that  which  governed  its  translations 
into  foreign  tongues ;  and  on  the  refusal  of  the  society  to 
authorize  such  a  revision  the  American  Bible  Union  was 
formed  (1850) — a  society  which  has  published  a  revised  ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament,  Psalms,  Job,  and  Genesis  in 
conformity  with  the  principle  indicated — translating  /3«ir- 
rtftuf  by  "  to  immerse,"  etc.  Although  some  of  the  most 
eminent  scholars  among  the  Baptists  have  been  employed 
on  the  versions  of  this  society,  it  has  never  received  the 
support  of  the  great  body  of  American  Baptists. 

In  general,  several  characteristics  of  Bible  societies  are 
to  be  noted.  They  arc  voluntary  associations,  being  neither 
close  corporations  nor  under  ecclesiastical  direction,  and 
the  privileges  of  membership  are  secured  by  the  payment 
of  money.  They  are  unsccturian,  inviting  all  men  to  com- 
mon efforts  on  the  simple  basis  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  without  note  or  comment.  They  are 
Protestant  organizations,  however,  because  tho  rules  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  are  opposed  to  the  free  ciruulation 
of  the  Scriptures  without  admixture  of  comment.  They 
are  strictly  benevolent  societies,  publishing  not  for  profit, 
but  at  prices  as  low  as  possible,  and  making  large  grants, 
as  their  receipts  may  allow,  for  the  supply  of  the  destitute. 
Their  work  is  exceedingly  helpful  to  Sunday-schools  and  to 
various  forms  of  missionary  effort  at  home  and  abroad :  and 
their  influence  has  been  most  happy  in  promoting  Chris- 
tian union,  and  presenting  a  form  of  religious  activity  in 
which  all  denominations  might  participate  without  the  sac- 
rifice of  principle. 

The  work  of  Bible  societies  has  constantly  encountered 
difficulties  of  one  sort  and  another.  The  circulation  of  tho 
Bible  in  all  lands  creates  a  demand  for  new  versions,  the 
JIM  paration  of  which  involves  many  nice  points,  while  the 
revision  of  existing  versions  can  hardly  fail  to  occasion 
complaint.  Kven  the  determination  of  the  canon  of  tho 
Scripture  is  not  universally  agreed  on.  The  most  violent 
controversy  in  the  British  and  Foreign  liible  Society  turned 
upon  the  question  whether  the  Apocrypha  should  be  pub- 
lished and  circulated.  The  controversy  continued  for  * 
and  when  in  1S20  it  was  finally  decided  to  withhold  all  aid 
from  associations  circulating  the  uneanonical  books,  fifty 
auxiliarie-  on  the  Continent  withdrew  from  the  parent 
society.  The  Edinburgh  society,  which  had  earnestly  op- 
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posed  the  circulation  of  the  Apocrypha,  also  withdrew  and 
stood  aloof.  The  proposal  to  combine  mini  of  different  per- 
suasions in  Bible  effort,  and  to  circulate  the  Bible  without 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  encountered  some  opposition 
in  England  at  an  early  date,  which  after  a  few  years  died 
away.  The  Russian  Bible  Society  at  St.  Petersburg 
{founded  1.S13J  flourished  until  1S20,  when  its  operafi'Uis 
were  summarily  suspended  by  the  emperor  Nicholas,  on  the 
ground  that  it  belonged  to  the  Church,  rather  than  to  a 
secular  society,  to  furnish  the  people  with  the  word  of  <!<"1. 
In  the  American  Bible  Society  differences  of  opinion  con- 
cerning the  principles  which  should  govern  translations  into 
foreign  tongues  led  to  the  formation  of  the  American  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  in  18,36;  and  at  a  later  period  (1858) 
its  harmony  was  again  imperilled  for  a  time  in  consequence 
of  dissatisfaction  at  some  attempted  modifications  (numer- 
ous though  generally  slight)  in  the  English  editions  of  the 
society — a  dissatisfaction  which  was  allayed  by  abandoning 
the  proposed  changes. 

The  work  accomplished  by  Bible  societies  in  seventy 
years  is  vast  in  extent  and  of  unspeakable  usefulness.  In 
1872  the  receipts  of  the  American  Bible  Society  for  a  year 
were  $089,923,  of  which  ^fi  1,274  came  from  sales.  The 
year  it  had  issued  1,100,871  volumes,  including 
Bibles,  Testaments,  and  integral  portions  of  Scripture. 
The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  at  the  same  time 
reported  its  receipts  for  a  year  to  be  £184,196,  and  its  issues 
l',,»s  |,;;;,7  volumes.  Its  total  issues  since  1804  are  65,884,095, 
and  the  total  issues  of  the  American  Bible  Society  since 
1816,  28,780,969.  It  is  a  low  estimate  to  suppose  that 
1 1  :j, IM)0,000  volumes  of  the  Bible  or  separate  books  of  the 
Bible  have  been  issued  by  Bible  societies  since  the  tears  of 
a  little  girl  in  Wales  In  1803  led  Thomas  Charles  to  ask 
what  could  be  done  to  secure  Welsh  Bibles  for  his  congre- 
gation. The  aggregate  number  of  volumes  issued  by  no 
means  measures  the  results  of  Bible  society  work.  From 
motives  of  benevolence  the  prices  of  Bibles  have  been  de- 
termined by  the  cost  of  materials  and  of  manufacture,  with- 
out regard  to  profit.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
has  its  work  done  by  contract ;  the  American  Bible  Society 
manufactures  its  publications  on  its  own  premises,  and  in 
so  doing  gives  constant  employment  to  about  400  persons. 
Besides  the  books  which  are  sold  at  unremunerative  prices, 
a  large  part  of  the  publications  each  year  arc  given  away  to 
destitute  families  and  individuals,  to  charitable  institutions, 
Sunday-schools,  missionary  societies,  soldiers,  seamen,  im- 
migrants, travellers,  prisoners,  and  other  classes  of  persons. 
The  American  Bible  Society  and  its  auxiliaries  through  the 
U.  S.  are  engaged  for  the  third  time  in  an  effort  to  reach 
every  destitute  family  in  the  land  with  the  offer  of  a  Bible. 
It  has  printed  the  Bible  or  parts  of  it  in  fifty  different  lan- 
guages, twenty-seven  of  these  being  new  translations :  205 
new  versions  have  been  prepared  since  1804.  The  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  directly  or  indirectly  pro- 
moted the  publication  and  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  in 
at  least  200  languages  and  dialects.  (For  further  informa- 
tion respecting  Bible  societies  reference  may  be  had  to  the 
following  works:  OWEN'S  "History  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society,"  1817;  BROWNE'S  "History"  of  same, 
:  DUDLEY'S  "Analysis  of  the  System  of  Bible  Socie- 
ties," 1821;  "Jubilee  Memorial  of  British  and  Foreign  Bi- 
ble Society,"  1854 ;  "Jubilee  Commemoration  at  Bombay," 
1854  ;  STRICKLAND'S  "  History  of  American  Bible  Society," 
1856;  "Manual  of  American  Bible  Society,"  1871 ;  "Jubi- 
lee Memorial,"  1866 ;  Memoirs  of  S.  H.  Turner,  Gardiner 
Spring,  and  John  C.  Brigham  ;  numerous  controversial  pam- 
phlets ;  "  Bible  Society  Record,"  and  "  Annual  Reports  "  of 
each  Bible  society.)  E.  W.  OILMAN. 

Bible,  The  [Lat.  Bib'lia;  Gr.  ra  BtpAt'a  (i.  e.  "the 
books");  Fr.  la  Bible;  Ger.  die  Bfbel ;  It.  la  Hilling, 
popularly  known  also  as  the  Holy  Bible  and  Holy 
Scriptures,  a  collection  of  ancient  writings,  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  of  which  the  first  is 
regarded  by  the  Jewish  Church,  and  both  are  regarded  by 
the  Christian  Church,  as  a  divine  revelation.  With  re- 
spect to  the  more  precise  definition  and  character  of  the 
Bible,  the  views  are  very  diverse  in  the  different  churches. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  consistency  with  the  monar- 
chical theory  which  it  inherited  from  the  Roman  civil  law, 
denies  any  such  character  to  the  Bible  as  would  make  it  a 
constitutional  limitation  on  the  sovereign  power.  The 
supreme  authority  of  revelation  does  not,  on  this  theory, 
inhere  in  the  codex,  but  in  the  personal  representative,  for 
the  time  being,  of  the  Church  catholic.  The  Greek  Church 
lays  chief  stress  on  orthodoxy — that  is,  on  inflexible  adhe- 
sion to  the  dogmatic  symbols  in  which  the  faith  of  Chris- 
tianity was  codified  in  the  early  centuries.  The  Scriptures 
must  therefore  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  these 
creeds,  but  as  this  elevates  the  creeds  into  the  position  of 
supreme  authority,  the  labor  of  interpreting  Scripture  be- 
comes a  superfluous  trouble.  The  Scriptures  have  inconse- 


quence fallen  into  neglect,  and  this  neglect  has  become  so 
at'M'lute.  under  a  rigid  traditional  orthodoxy,  that  it  is 
iinpo.-silile  to  state  any  positive  attitude  towards  the  Scrip- 
tures as  characteristic  of  this  Church.  The  Protestants  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  in  reviving  reverence  for  the  author- 
ity of  the  Scriptures,  developed  various  schools  of  opinion. 
Luther  and  his  followers  adopted  a  comparatively  free  but 
sulijert  ive  position.  They  saw  divine  revelation  in  the 
Bible,  but  not  in  nil  parts  of  it  equally.  Calvin's  position 
was  different  :md  more  scientific.  Among  his  followers  in 
Switzerland,  however,  there  sprang  up  a  great  zeal  for  the 
doctrine  of  inspiration.  The  sacred  writers  were  compared 
to  trumpets  or  to  pens,  in  order  to  express  their  absolute 
instrumentality  in  the  hands  of  fhe  Holy  Spirit.  The  An- 
glican Church  at  first  held  a  less  definite  theory  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  there  was  great  diversity  of  opinion,  but  it 
has  gradually  adopted  the  general  theory  of  the  Swiss  Re- 
formers, modified  only  so  far  as  sober  reflection  has  forced 
the  over-credulous  or  over-zealous  tu  relinquish  the  theory 
of  verbal  inspiration.  Finally,  the  scientific  and  critical 
school  of  biblical  scholars,  represented  chiefly  by  modern 
Germans,  regards  the  Bible  as  the  human  record  of  a  divine 
revelation;  not  absolutely  infallible,  since  there  is  no  book 
written  in  any  human  language  but  must  partake  in  a 
measure  of  the  imperfections  of  that  language.  Many  of 
this  school,  while  admitting  the  Bible  to  contain  the  record 
of  a  true  supernatural'  revelation,  do  not  consider  it  to  be 
without  positive  errors  of  historical  fact,  not  without  false 
coloring  from  popular  legend  and  tradition,  but  neverthe- 
l<—  M  record  as  good  as  human  hands  could  make  of  a  truly 
divine  revelation.  Thus  diverse  are  the  conceptions  of  (he 
book  which  are  held  by  different  parties.  Scarcely  any  of 
these  conceptions  rely  on  an  unbiassed  examination  of  the 
book,  to  sec  what  it  is ;  many  of  them  are  invented  to  obtain 
the  support  of  the  Bible  for  some  form  of  Christianity  which 
is  first  settled,  independently  of  the  Scriptures,  on  the  basis 
of  religious  or  philosophical  prepossessions.  The  Prote<t- 
ant  churches,  however,  are  generally  united  in  regarding 
the  Scriptures — 1,  as  of  divine  authority;  2,  as  containing 
all  knowledge  necessary  to  salvation;  3,  as  the  appropriate 
form  of  a  divine  revelation  (as  opposed  to  tradition  or  the 
inner  light);  4,  as  the  heritage  of  all  Christians — i.  c.  it  is 
the  right  of  all  to  read  and  become  acquainted  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible. 

A.  The  Ol'f  Testament. — The  Old  Testament  was  originally- 
written  in  Hebrew,  but  of  course  the  Hebrew  manuscripts 
which  we  possess  arc  separated  by  a  long  interval  and  many 
vicissitudes  from  the  original  handiwork  of  the  authors. 

Tfu-  Illntory  of  the  Hebrew  text  is  briefly  as  follows: 
I.  Fimt  /''  ,-inrl  "{536-1 80  B.  C.) — The  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity (from  586,  the  chief  deportation,  to  536,  the  first  re- 
turn) forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  It  is  a  gulf 
dividing  the  independent  from  the  subject  position  of  the 
nation.  It  was  under  the  former  that  they  had  original 
and  productive  power  and  a  living  revelation,  and  while 
they  had  them  they  were  indifferent  to  them.  After  the 
captivity,  when  the  Jewish  nation  had  been  purified  by 
adversity,  they  turned  back  to  them  with  new  interest.  They 
were  able  to  see  that  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  had  been  the 
only  men  of  their  times  who  had  truly  had  "the  mind 
of  the  Spirit."  They  desired  to  restore  the  ancient  law, 
worship,  and  traditions.  To  this  end  the  collection  and 
preservation  of  the  ancient  writings,  which  served  as  the 
authority  for,  or  bore  witness  to,  the  former  observances, 
became  an  object  of  great  interest  and  importance.  With 
this  movement,  however,  the  nation  entered  on  a  new  stage. 
Its  work  was  not  original  and  creative,  but  preservative 
and  reconstructive.  It  did  not  look  to  the  future,  to  an 
ideal,  but  to  the  past,  to  a  memory.  Its  spring  was  not  in 
thought,  communion  with  God,  foresight,  and  purpose,  but 
in  tradition,  reflection,  and  application.  It  had  to  make 
the  most  of  its  inherited  wealth,  without  adding  to  it. 

In  the  work  which  now  began  Ezra  had  a  prominent 
part.  He  collected  and  arranged  the  ancient  writings,  and 
so  laid  the  foundation  of  the  canon  (see  below,  section  on 
the  Canon)  ;  and  from  this  point  the  history  of  the  written 
codex  begins.  The  books  were  at  this  time  written  in  the 
ancient  Phoenician  characters  which  appear  on  some  an- 
cient Phoenician  inscriptions,  on  the  Moabite  Stone,  on 
some  coins  of  the  Asmoneans,  and  in  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch. The  letters  had  no  variation  of  form  or  shape  for 
capitals  and  small  letters,  and  neither  words,  verses,  nor 
chapters  were  marked  off  in  any  way.  Some  of  the  books 
which  now  appear  separately  were  then  united,  and  a  few 
which  arc  now  found  in  the  canon  had  not  yet  been  writ- 
ten. The  work,  however,  which  was  now  to  be  done  extend- 
ed beyond  the  collection,  arrangement,  and  preservation  of 
the  ancient  Scriptures.  The  Hebrew  language  was  already  a 
dead  language.  The  popular  dialect  was  the  Chaldee.  and 
the  Hebrew  of  Moses,  David,  and  the  prophets  had  become 
a  sort  of  classical  and  sacred  language,  known  only  to  the 
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ul.le-t  nnil  In  tliu  learned.      It  wan  an  object  of  academical 

iMi-in.oi.      It    u.,-.   then-fore,  necessary  to  explain  and 

translate    or    expound    tin-   writings.       Tin-    ta-k    naturally 

il.  \  nl\  ell     H|M.M        i  '    '  lie  I  .•i|lll-it'-   kll.'  -* 

nnil  lli.'y  con-ntnied  an  inToi-mul  Imily  fur  this  pnq M 

much  is  nil  iliilllit  true,  llllil  il  lorms  tlir  historical  l.:i-i-  ..t 
tlir  rabbinical  Iradition  about  the  'Mi  real  Synagogue" 

which    was   Slli'l    to    ha\e   .lorn-   this   work. 

\Vhoh    this    much    is    sai.l    of  tin-   i imcn'-eini'lit    of  this 

p.'.i-il.  uc  h.i\  i  in  ta. -i  tiil<l  nearly  all  which  is  known 
about  il.  We  run  only  inter,  from  \vliat  we  know  of  its 
beginning  mill  "lint  «!•  fnnl  Ml  il-  |10M|  lliill  the  following 

:u. ills  were  in  progr.-.-.-  :  I.  The  college  of  intcr|  . 
though  not  ii  f'irnmlly  or  legally  constituted  lioily.  mul 
though  their  hii-in<  H  \MI-  pi  imarily  literary  or  «eademieal, 
wi -re  gaining  '«  mitliority  an. I  dignity,  an. I  ar. (Hiring  a  cer- 
tain  iiflu-iul  character  from  general  consent.  The  ".  1  I.  r-  ' 
ranii'  ID  have  rivil  anil  juiliciiil  authority  from  the  lack  ..f 
others  1"  fill  these  Inn. 'linns.  I'ussibly  the  Sanhedrim  was 
an  outgrowth  of  this  body.  2.  Tin-  canon  -ce  below)  wan 
being  formed:  iln-  id. •.!  ..I  II:, li/  Scripture  was  being  i-lali 
oraled  an.)  formulaic. I :  Iho  respect  for  the  tra.litional 
writings,  mnl  tin1  disposition  to  set  tin-in  liy  them 
w.-ie  gaining  ground;  the  doctrine  of  ius],iration  took  its 
ii-r.  Al  tlio  close  of  this  peii.,.!  the. -anon  i-  lornied  and 
these  iloctrii  .. Mishcd  dogmas.  3.  The  form  of  the 

letters  in  use  was  nn. let-going  a  change.  At  ihi-  period 
referred  lo,  tin-  square  letters  whieh  are  represented  iu  our 
printed  texts  hail  become  c.-tablishc.l  in  i 

II.  ,s'.-<  •„„<!  /',•/  •/.,./!  I -ii  I  i.e.  to.'iiiu  A.  1).). — Tho"  schools" 
begin  with  Simon  tin;  .lust,  in  ISO  B.C.     These  schools  pro- 

I  tlie  Talmud,  all  immense,  work  in  n  do/en  folio  vol- 
;im.  -.  containing  a.  e.mimeniary  on  the  Mishna,  which 
i-  it-elf  a  ••  repetition  "  of  the  "Law."  The  schools  de- 
veloped intense  /.ral  for  the  text  of  the  Scriptures — a  zeal 
whi.-h,  though  frivolous  mi. I  fanatical  in  many  of  its  mani- 
festations, has  been  of  immense  value  to  biblical  scholar- 
ship. The  scribes  ami  Talnimlists  spent  unwearying  labor 
in  the  establishment  of  the  consonant  text;  they  separated 
the  words  by  .spaces  (but  characteristically  ordained  just 
how  great  tin-  span  -Imnl.l  be).  They  probably  also  intro- 
i!iicc,l  the  verse  mark  (:),  and  therefore  the  division  into 
verses.  'I'll,.  preservation  of  the  text  from  corruption  in 
copying  was  se.-un-il  by  counting  the  letters  or  by  other 
.ir.i.-es,  an. I  by  enibbcil,  rigid,  and  minute  rules.  This 
work  exercised  iis  legitimate  influence  on  the  characters  of 
those  who  did  it ;  it  made  them  punctilious  about  trifles 
and  negligent  of  "  the  weightier  matters;"  but  it  preserved 
the  Dl.l  Testament  text  from  corruption,  and  handed  it 
down  to  us  in  a  comparatively  pure  and  reliable  form. 
In  their  exegesis  the  Talmudists  were  generally  guided 
by  arbitrary  rules,  by  dogmatic  prepossessions,  by  a  view 
of  the  Bible  which  made  it  a  storehouse  of  occult  wis- 
dom, only  to  be  unlocked  by  cabalistic  and  allegorical 
tiv.i'mcnt.  It  is  asserted  by  some  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  Talmud  that  it  contains  valuable  geographical, 
ethnological,  historical,  and  exegetical  information  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  Bible,  but  the  commentaries  of  Jews  and 
Christians  alike  fail  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  the 
assertion. 

The  Targumi. — One  result  of  the  zeal  of  the  Jews  for 
the  original  Hebrew  was  the  publication  of  paraphrases 
in  the  Aramaic  or  popular  dialect,  which  were  called  Tnr- 
i/iiniiin  (from  a  root  signifying  to  "interpret").  They 
present  the  rabbinical  and  traditional  interpretation  of  the 
S-i  i|.tiires.  Their  origin  is  verv  obscure. 

III.  'A,W/Vn,,,/i.,im    1  I  ss  A.I).).— The  Talmud,  having 
grown  by  the  work  of  successive  generations  for  three  or 
four  centuries,  closed  about  the  year  500 — i.  e.,  the  last  of 
the  commentators  whoso  sayings  are  included  in  it  lived  at 
that  time.     Then  a  new  work  began.     The  Jewish  nation 
had  long  been  broken  up  and  dispersed.     Christianitv  ha.l 
grown  into  a  powerful  opponent.      The  latter  fuel  luid  led 
the    .lews   to   abandon   the    Septuagiut  Greek  version  of 

the    I'M    Testament   ,.-cc    below,  on   the     I  .  i-umn -I  n/  III,-    l/lil 

'/'.  w.im.-ii/i,  and  the  former  fact  made  il  necessary  to  pro- 
vide still  further  for  the  preservation  of  the  Hebrew  text. 
The  pronunciation  of  a  language  written  only  with  conso- 
nants must,  of  course,  be  \ery  uncertain:  that  of  the  He- 
brew had  been  preserved  in  the  rabbinical  schools  by  tra- 
dition. There  scenic. 1  to  be  danger  that  it  would  n.iw  In- 
lost  if  no  means  of  recording  it  were  devised.  The  Sviiac 
language  had  shortly  before  been  provided  with  points  to 
designate  the  vowel  sounds,  and  to  make  the  written  lan- 
guage a  complete  representation  of  the  spoken.  The  chief 
of  rabbinical  learning  at  this  period  were  Tiberias  in 
lialilee  and  Sbra  in  the  Kuphrates  valley,  and  the  scholars 
are  known  as  the  .\las.~. .ides.  The  Massorah  was  a  mass 
of  notes,  comments,  emendations,  and  corrections  of  va- 
riou-  kinds,  which  the  Talniudists  had  adopted,  committed 
to  memory,  and  handed  down  by  tradition,  but  which  tliey 


hail  not  \  entured  to  in. irk  in  any  way  upon  the  pages  of  the 
sacred  text.  The  KoiMNtM  in.w  undertook  to  do  this. 
They  marked  in  the  text  — I,  the  vowels,  the  idiudcs  of  pro- 
nunciation of  the  consonants,  and  the  diaerilical  points 
win. di  di.-lingui.-h  two  sounds  cxprc-.-i-d  bv  om-  chaructci  ; 
'1,  the  a. •.•cut.-,  whieh  are  partly  marks  of  pronunciation, 
and  parlly  -erve  the  j.uip..-'  ..[  tim-i.-al  n.,1,  -.  marking  the 
intonations  ..I  the  chant:  •'>.  the  emendation*  and  --• 

which  the  Talniudists  had  adopted.  These  thev 
mark  on  the  margin  by  a  peculiar  device,  whieh  lc:i>  • 
consonants  as  they  were,  but  sugge-i,,  those  which  should 
be  read.  Here,  again,  the  vupi  i -liti.nis  reverence  of  the 
rabbis  for  the  text  served  the  purpose  of  a  true  biblical 
science,  since  their  proposed  amendments  are  still  open  to 
criticism  and  review.  It  is  difficult  to  pass  a  summary 
judgment  on  their  emendations,  but  perhaps  in  a  majority 
-.-s  modern  scholars  retain  the  original  reading  and  rd- 

<•  Massorah. 

The  work  of  the  Maworeteadid  not  begin  before  the  sixth 
century,  and  it  was  finished  before  1106,  the  date  of  the 
oldest  manuscript  now  known  to  exist.  This  manuscript 
pi.  suits  the  Massoreii.  text.  The  work  certainly  covered 
a  long  period,  and  was  done  by  many  different  hands.  It 
was  not  possible,  even  with  the  minute  and  stringent  rules 
which  were  adopted,  to  prevent  errors  in  copying,  and  our 
manuscripts,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  period  betw.  .  n 
HOAand  1488,  offer  many  variants.  The  Jews  continued 
to  use  in  the  synagogues  copies  of  the  Scriptures  containing 
only  the  consonant  text. 

IV.  A/it-r  the  art  of  printing  was  invented  some  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  were  printed  separately.      In  148H  the 
first  edition  of  the  whole  Hebrew  Bible  was  printed  at  Sun 
cino.      The  second,   based  on  the  first,  was  published  At 
Brescia  in  14U4.      This  was  the  one  used  by  Luther.     An 
independent  version  appeared  in  the  Complutensinn  Poly- 
glot, 1 J17.     A  collection  of  variants  was  made  from  61i 
manuscripts  by  Kennicott,  Oxford,  1780,  and  a  better  one 
by  Ue  Hossi,  1788.     The  Hebrew  Bibles  in  use  are  scarcely 
more  than  reproductions  of  the  two  first  printed  editions. 
They  possess  some  critical  advantages,  but  generally  the  ex- 
cellence of  a  subsequent  edition  over  the  former  consists  in 
typographical  accuracy  and  neatness.     A  satisfactory  crit- 
ical edition,  with  a  full  account  taken  of  the  variants,  is  yet 
to  be  prepared.- 

V.  The    Old    Ttitament   tu    the  Chriilian    Church. — The 
Church  of  the  first  and  second  centuries  based  the  authority 
and  truth  of  its  doctrines  on  the  Old  Testament,  just  as  it  is 
used  in  the  New  Testament.     The  Church  of  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  wavered  between  acquiescence  in  the  au- 
thority ascribed  to  the  Old  Testament  by  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles,  and  hatred  and  suspicion  of  all  things  Jewish. 
No  Christians  save  converted  Jews  knew  Hebrew,  and  of 
these  very  few  were  of  the  class  which  "  knew  the  Law." 
No  man  was  converted  who  brought  into  the  infant  Church 
a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew.     The  Septimgint  Ureek  ver- 
sion (see  below)  was  the  form  in  which  the  Christians  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  Old  Testament.     The  first  Chris- 
tian scholar  who  undertook  to  learn  Hebrew  was  Origen 
(254  A.  U.  i.      He  prepared  a  Hexapla,  containing  the  He- 
brew and  live  versions,  which  unfortunately  is  lost.      We 
possess,  however,  his  commentaries,  which  show  that  he  had 
borrowed  from  the  rabbis  their  allegorical  mystical  methods 
of  interpretation.     He  is  counted  among  the  Fathers  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  and  is  the  only  biblical  scholar  of  whom 
that  Church  can  boast. 

Jerome  (430  A.  D.)  endeavored  to  learn  Hebrew  of  a  Jew, 
and  did  learn  as  much  as  his  teacher  could  or  would  teach 
him.  His  method  of  treating  the  Old  Testament  shows  the 
influence  of  his  teacher.  Through  him  the  rabbinical  ideas 
of  inspiration,  etc.  found  their  way  into  the  Western  Church. 
His;  translation  of  the  Scriptures  (see  Vulyale,  in  the  sec- 
tion below  on  the  Versions)  was  regarded  as  a  finality,  and 
all  interest  in  the  original  text  died  out.  In  1311,  Clement  V. 
ordered  that  Hebrew  should  be  studied  at  the  universities, 
but  no  results  followed.  Nicholas  de  Lyra  (1340)  was  a 
converted  Jew.  His  commentaries  carried  great  authority 
among  Christians,  and  influenced  Luther  so  much  that  a 
popular  saying  arose  :  "  If  Lyra  had  not  played  the  lyre, 
Luther  would  not  have  danced."  The  Reformers  returned 
with  zeal  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew.  That  pursuit  par- 
ticipated in  the  general  revival  of  learning,  and  in  the  most 
recent  times  it  has  been  wonderfully  advanced  by  the  de- 
velopment of  philological  and  historical  science.  It  is 
probably  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Hebrew  language  is 
more  at  the  command  of  this  generation  than  of  any  other 
since  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

It  follows  from  the  above — 1,  That  the  only  text  we  can 
hope  to  establish  on  manuscript  authority  is  that  of  the  Mas- 
soretcs.  2,  \Vc  have  no  manuscript,  even  of  this  text,  older 
than  1 100.  We  shall  sec  below,  under  Ytriiuut,  what  means 
we  have  of  learning  what  the  text  was  at  an  earlier  date. 
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X.  The  vowel-points,  accents,  wnnl,  \crse.  ami  chapter  divis- 
ions are  all  many  ccntui -ics  more  recent  tliiin  the  original 
writings.  Kven  the  consonant  text  has  liceil  transliterated. 
The  eli:i]iler  divisions  were  made  in  the  thirteenth  eentury, 
and  applied  to  the  Vulgate.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it 
was  asserted  that  the  vowels,  etc.  were  of  later  origin  than 
the  text.  This  as>ertion  was  considered  heterodox,  as  it 
was  inciinsistent  with  the  prevailing  theory  of  inspiration. 
It  is  only  in  the  most  recent  times  that  tiiis  fact  has  been 

admitted,    and   it    is   now   undisputed.      I.  The   crude   1 

superstitious  theories  of  inspiration  which  have  prevailed 
to  s,,ine  extent  in  the  Christian  Church  are  of  rabbinical 
manufacture.  They  were  introduced  into  the  Christian 
Church  first  as  attaching  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  then 
extended  over  hoth  in  their  purest  and  most  original  form. 
VI.  Tin'  Cumin  ninl  tin'  A/HI*-,-;//, /ml  Hunk*. — As  we  said 
above  (A,  I.),  when  the  period  of  creation  and  production 
was  ended,  and  the  period  of  conservation  and  reflection 
and  application  began,  one  of  the  first  ideas  which  was 
elaborated  from  the  crude  into  the  dogmatic  form  was  Ilia! 
of  the  Scriptures  in  their  sacred  character  and  divine  au- 
thority. Hence  the  terms  Holy  Scripture,  Word  of  God, 
etc.  When  this  doctrine  was  established,  the  necessity  of 
defining  and  limiting  its  application  at  once  made  itself  felt. 
What  books  come  under  this  designation?  What  is  the 
standard  by  which  they  must  be  tested  in  order  to  answer 
this  question  ?  It  is  certain  that  these  questions  never  re- 
ceived any  authoritative  answer.  Ezra  made  a  collection  of 
books,  but  he  did  not  include  those  books  which  were  not  yet 
written.  Tlie  Hebrew  liible  as  we  now  possess  it  is  divided 
into  three  parts:  1.  the  Torah  (i.e.,  Law — Pentateuch):  2, 
the  Nebiim  (Prophets,  including  Joshua,  Judges,  First  and 
Second  Samuel,  and  First  and  Second  Kings) ;  3,  the  Chetu- 
bim  ("  Writings,  "  including  all  the  other  books  in  the  Eng- 
lish Version  of  the  Old  Testament).  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
probably  collected  a  book.  The  addition  of  the  third  part 
cannot  be  historically  accounted  for.  The  form  of  the  collec- 
tion, as  a  whole,  bears  witness  to  successive  collections  anil 
successive  gradations  of  authority.  This  gradation  may  be 
traced  still  farther.  Besides  and  beyond  the  Chetubim 
were  a  number  of  books  which  were  on  the  line,  not  ac- 
cepted and  not  definitely  rejected.  Still  again,  beyond 
these  were  others  which  were  positively  set  aside.  The 
translators  of  the  Septuagint  included  in  their  collection  a 
number  which  do  not  appear  in  the  Hebrew  collection 
(they  form  the  Apocrypha  of  the  English  Bible).  The  Ethi- 
opic  version  contains  others  which  belong  even  to  the  class 
of  the  totally  rejected.  Thus,  one  who  knew  only  the 
Septuagint  version  would  find  the  book  of  Exodus  and  the 
book  of  Tobit  side  by  side,  presented  to  him  as  of  equal  au- 
thority. Ethiopian  Christianity  would  give  the  same  au- 
thority to  the  book  of  Adam  as  to  the  book  of  Genesis. 
Thus  it  is  certain  that  when  these  versions  were  made,  the 
strict  definition  of  the  books  to  which  standard  authority 
belonged  was  not  yet  established.  Fiirst  has  even  shown 
from  the  Talmud  ( Knnon  den  Alien  Teatntnent,  s.  25)  that 
this  idea  of  the  canon  was  not  so  definitely  established  at 
the  time  of  our  Lord  but  that  the  rabbis  ventured  to  pro- 
pose to  exclude  the  book  of  Ezekiel  from  the  canon,  on  ac- 
count of  its  contradiction  to  the  Pentateuch.  Here,  then, 
we  have  the  idea  of  the  canon.  It  is  the  limited  collection 
to  which,  and  to  which  only,  authority  as  the  inspired  word 
of  tlod  appertains.  The  works  which  were  in  circulation, 
and  to  which  this  authority  was  denied,  were  called  apoc- 
ryphal, from  a  Greek  word  meaning  "  to  withdraw,"  be- 
cause they  were  withdrawn  from  use  for  public  instruction. 
The  third'  class,  tin'  pscudcpigraphs,  were  so  called  because 
many  of  them  bore  names  which  were  forged.  In  2  Mac- 
cabees ii.  13  we  read  :  "  The  same  things  are  narrated  in  tho 
writings  and  memoirs  of  Nehemiah,  and  how  he  collected 
the  books  about  the  kings  and  prophets,  and  those  of  David, 
and  the  letters  of  the  kings  in  regard  to  offerings."  The 
Pentateuch  had  been  restored  to  authority  and  use  by  Ezra 
in  444  B.  0.  (Nehemiah  viii.).  Nehemiah  added  the  "Ne- 
biim," which  are  distinctly  described  in  this  passage  (  "  kings 
and  prophets  '*},  and  the  Psalms,  which  are  the  nucleus  of 
the  Chetubim.  The  "  letters  "  are  those  of  the  Persian  kings, 
such  as  we  find  in  the  books  of  E/ra  and  Daniel.  The  subse- 
quent omission  of  these  letters  from  the  canon  bears  witness 
to  the  soundness  of  the  standard  by  which  its  formation  was 
governed.  The  Massoretes  were  finally  called  upon  to  de- 
cide what  books  they  would  reeogni/.e  as  canonical,  but  in 
this  as  in  other  things,  they  no  doubt  confined  themselves  to 
the  establishment  of  the  tradition  which  they  had  received. 
In  the  Christian  Church  the  influence  of  the  Beptuagint  se- 
cured the  introduction  of  the  Apocrypha  with  full  canon- 
ical authority.  Jerome  translated  all  into  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate. They  thus  remain  in  authority  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  churches.  Luther  adopted  the  Hebrew  canon,  but 
translated  the  apocryphal  books,  setting  them  by  them- 
selves, and  giving  them  a  heading  which  recommended 


them  for  edification,  though  not  for  dogmatic  definition. 
The  Knglish  translators  followed  the  same  policy.  Of  late, 
however,  the  Apocrypha  lias  l>ecn  omitted  lioin  the  popu- 
lar editions  of  the  English  ItiMe.  because  the  prescnc..  in 
the  volun  .....  f  works  which  formed  a  grade  between  it  and 
ordinary  works  seemed  to  detract  from  the  supreme  and 
isolated  position  of  Holy  Scripture. 


the 


The  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha  are  both  quoted  in 
New  Testament.    See  Jude  U  ("Translation  of  .Moses"); 


14  (Book  of  Enoch);  1  Corinthians  ii.  '.I  (said  by  Origen 
to  be  from  a  lost  apocryphal  writing  under  the  name  of 
Elijah).  Compare  also  James  iv.  5,  John  vii.  ",,s,  and 
Luke  xi.  40  —  citations  which  we  cannot  identify  with  pas- 
sages in  any  known  book. 

It  appears  from  the  above  —  1,  That  the  Canon  was  fixed 
only  after  long  experience,  and  by  the  general  consent  of 
successive  generations,  who  bore  testimony,  by  their  esteem 
and  veneration  for  particular  books,  to  their  intrinsic  au- 
thority and  profitableness.  2,  There  is  no  broad  and  dis- 
tinct line  of  demarcation  between  the  Canon  and  the  Apoc- 
rypha. If  we  allow  ourselves  to  form  estimates  of  the  com- 
parative value  of  various  books,  we  shall  find  that  the  first 
book  of  Maccabees  compares  very  fa\  oraM\  .  as  an  edifying 
religious  history,  with  the  book  of  Esther,  and  that  the  honk 
of  Jesus  the  son  of  Siraeh  compares  favorably  with  Ec- 
clesiastes  as  a  book  of  religious  instruction. 

VII.  The  Order  of  the  Hookinf  the  Old  Ttnlnmrnl.  —  In  the 
arrangement  which  has  been  adopted  there  appears  to  ha\  e 
been  an  effort  to  conform  as  far  as  possible  to  chronology, 
not  only  in  regard  to  the  historical,  but  also  the  legal  and 
prophetic  portions.    The  following  are  the  principal  divis- 
ions : 

1.  Law  (in  Hebrew,  mill,  Torah;   (Jr.  roum)  or  Penta- 
teuch (Gr.  n-epTaTevxos),  because  it  consisted  of  five  parts. 

2.  Prophets  (Heb.  D'N"3J;  Or.  npo^ra.). 

3.  Holy  Writings  or  Hagiog'rapha  ((Jr.  o-yid-ypa^a),  called 
in  Heb.  DOlfO,  Chetubim  —  i.  e.,  the  "  writings,"  par  excel- 
lence). 

The  Law  included  —  1,  Genesis,  or  "origin;"  2,  Exo- 
dus, or  the  "going  out;"  3,  Leviticus,  or  the  book  relating 
to  the  Levites  ;  4,  Numbers,  so  called  because  .Moses  was 
commanded  to  "  take  the  sum  of  all  the  congregation  of 
the  children  of  Israel"  (Numbers  i.  2);  5,  Deuteronomy 
(from  the  (Jr.  Seii-repot,  "second,"  and  vopioc,  '•  law  "),  be- 
cause it  was  the  second  laying  down  (or  the  repetition)  of 
the  Law. 

The  Prophets  were  divided  into  the  Former  or  Earlier 
(Prtorcs}.  including  Joshua,  Judges.  First  and  Second 
Samuel.  First  and  Second  Kings;  and  Later  (  /V-(<vi'.j/  •<  »  -|, 
comprising  the  greater  prophets,  viz..  Isaiah.  Jeremiah,  and 
EzekicI,  and  the  minor  prophets,  llosca.  Joel.  Amos,  etc. 

The  Holy  Writings,  or  llagiographa.  included  the  Psalms, 
Proverbs.  Job,  The  Songot1  SongR,  Until.  Lamentations,  Ec- 
clesiastes.  Esther.  Daniel.  E/ra.  Nehemiah.  l-'irst  ami  Second 
Chronicles.  (For  a  more  particular  notice  of  the  different 
books  the  reader  is  referred  to  their  respective  heads.) 

VIII.  Vii'*i<»ix  "f  ihf  O/tl  Ti'xtinin  at.-    As  w  c  saw  above, 
the  oldest  manuscript  of  the   Hebrew  Scriptures  which  we 
possess  dates  from  ]10o  A.  I).,  and  presents  the  Massorctic 
text.   If  we  wis.h  to  go  back  of  this  to  reach  something  nearer 
to  the  original  work  of  the  authors,  and  to  eliminate  errors 
which  mav  have  crept  in.  we  have  one  means  of  doing  .-o  — 
viz.,  the   ancient  translations  which  were   made   from  the 
text  at  a  remote  date. 

1.  The  first  and  most  important  of  these  is  (lie  Greek  ver- 
sion, called  tin  Si-)itutii/!nt  (LXX.").  —  Passing  over  the  fables 
of  the  .lews  and  earlji  Christians  in  regard  to  this  version 
(such  as  that  it  was  made  on  a  set  occasion  by  seventy-  two 
men  (six  from  a  tribe)  chosen  by  the  high  priest,  and  sent 
to  Kgypt  for  the  purpose  —  that  they  each  separately  trans- 
lated the  whole,  but  that,  by  virtue  of  divine  inspiration. 
the  seventy-two  translations  were  identical),  we  state  only 
the  best-assured  fact.:  in  regard  to  it.  The  Pentateuch  was 
translated  by  Alexandrian  (not  Palestinian)  Jews,  but  by- 
how  many  is  unknown.  It  was  a  result  of  the  enlightened 
interest  of  the  Ptolemies  (  Lagus  and  Philadelphia  in  all 
literary  and  scientific  progress.  It  was  made  in  2s.">  I!.  C. 
The  work  thus  begun  was  carried  on  by  various  persons  at 
various  times  until  all  tin'  canonical  anil  apocryphal  books 
were  translated.  Some  originally  written  in  Greek  were 
added.  The  parts  vary  in  fidelity  to  the  original  and  in 
literary  excellence.  Job  and  Isaiah  are  so  ]  .....  rly  trans- 
lated that  one  must  know  Hebrew  to  see  the  sense  of  the 
Greek:  Eeclesiastes  is  faithfully  and  correctly  rendered. 
At  this  time  Greek  was  the  language  of  popular  intercourse. 
The  Jews  of  the  time  of  Christ  neglected  the  Hebrew,  and 
generally  relied  on  the  Septuagint  version.  'It  is  the  form 
in  which  the  Old  Testament,  is  quoted  by  .Mark,  Luke, 
Peter,  and.  for  the  most  part,  by  Paul.  .Matthew,  John,  and 
Paul  show  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew,  but  they  also 
use  the  Septuagint.  Its  influence  was  at  this  time  para- 
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„,,,  mil.     It  |  i-lian  Church  us  //.•  •  uiithciri- 

form   ot    tin-    "'Id   Testament.      ll    BOOB    t"'i':ni 

.   by   tin-    Jews,   when     111*-    Septuagillt  Was 

,|llotr,|    in  controversy   by   the    Christian-.   that    il    wa-    not  II    j 
faithful    rendering  of   the  original.      llenc.    I  h>-  .leu  -  aban 
,|,illi',  I   it  MII,  I  ri'lurni',1  l'i  ill''  Hebrew.  :in<l  the  MI,,-I  -ehnlarly 
of    III,'    Chri-tians    alt.  i.  ic'|iiirc    that    IIIIIL- 

\'r\  ei  t  helc--.  th,'  Sepluaginl  remain-  tin'  authority  «t'  t  hi- 
ll reek  Church  I,,  this  ilny.  nil,,'!  G  ions,  which 

ii,','  I  onlv  I,,-  mentioned,  an  tho-e  ul'  Apulia,  Tli  .....  l,,lii>n, 
and  Syminaclins. 

2.    Tin-  I'mliiiii  is  a  Svriac  vcr-ion.  whose  nnmc  signifies 

pit  "  ,,r  "  faithful."  ;rion. 

not    a    paraphrase.      It    includes   (lie    \ew   '!Y-l.ini>-iit.      ll- 

i-   OMOUTO,      It  ua-    in  use    in  ill,'  time   ul'    Kphrailn 

178  \.  I'.i. 

:..    Tin-    l"«/v"<-.  —  Augustine   says   ("He    DiM'tr.   Cliri-." 
ii.  Ill,  in    regard   to  111,-   rariv   l.alin  v  ersinn-,  that  "  in  the 
t'u'-t  d.iys  o!   ihi-  fii'h.  if  any  one  nhtaine'l  a  copy  of  the 
liri'i'k    Script  HIT-,  aid    ";avc    him*,  '11'  err,  lit    Tor  any  know 
led'.'e  i,  I'  till'  twii  languages,  lir  venture,!  t,,  tran-lal"."       II,' 

mend-  inily  iinc  "I'  tin-  versions  existing  at  Hi,'  I., 
v  i/...  Ill,'  Itala.       This   is   now   ln.-l,  lull   seems  In  have    been 
llia'l,'  IV,  mi  Ill,-  Septnagint.      .l,'i'i,Mi,'  i  loll    \.  I'.i  undertook 
tn  learn  llclin-w.  in  oriU-r  to  make  a  new  translation   from 
llu-  original.      History  repeats  itself  with  regard  I,i  all    new 
translations  of  tlu-  Bible.      This  one  was  niaile  avowedly  in 
order  In  meet  the  wants  ul'  the  common    |  .....  pie.  ami    it  mi 

called  the  "  Viiln-ito  "  because  written  in  the  |n,  pillar  Latin. 
It  was  met  by  the  must  viulent  opposition.  by  all  the  argii- 
ni,'iils  lit'  tra'litinn  ami  prescription,  and  by  all  the 
si.lorat  inns  ,,f  policy  an'l  expediency,  whieh  suggest  them- 
schos  in   sneh  a  ease.     It  was  finally  adopted,  and  now  it 
has  itself  hi  .......  ie  saereil  in  the  Latin  C'hureh.     The  text  of 

the  Vulgate    heeaiiie  -,,  corrupt  by  repented  copyings  that, 

on  the  invention  of  printing,  the  true  text  seemed  lost  in  a 
chaos  ,,t'  variants.  An  attempt  to  revise  it  resulted  in  an 
arbitrary  decree  of  Sixtns  V.  {  1598),  deciding  what  it  should 
bo,  and  this  text  is  n,,w  the  "receive,!  text  "in  the  Roman 
Cliiireh.  A  text  having  critical  and  scientific  authority  is 
still  a  desideratum. 

B.  '/'/,.  Nat  '/'•itiiiifHt.  —  With  the  advent  of  our  Lord 
the  fountain  of  divine  revelation  once  more  began  to  flow. 
Mankind  once  mure  reeeiveil  an  original  ami  oreativ  e  rcvo- 
la'iim.  not  ivhimsieal  traditions  or  weary  reflections  on  the 
reeonl  of  past  thought  and  life.  The  Greek  language, 
which,  as  v.  c.  was  at  this  time  the  medium  of 

popular  intercourse,  became  the  \ehieleof  the  new  revela- 
tion. The,  (iospel  of  Matthew  was  probably  originally 
written  in  Aramnie,  but  the  remainder  of  the  Xcw  Testa- 
ment was  certainly  Greek  from  the  very  hands  of  the 
authors. 

I.  HiKtnni  <>f  i/if  Ureek  Tefl.  —  The  original  handiwork 
of  the  writers  soon  perished.  We  have  no  record  or  tradi- 
tion "f  the  original  manuscripts,  and  no  tradition  to  bear 
witness  to  any  care  for  them.  Copies  were  made  from  them. 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  second  century  the  interest  in 
them  hail  become  so  great  as  to  lead  to  extensive  multipli- 
cation of  copies.  The  oMcsl  manuscripts  whieh  we  jios 
i  ite  from  the  fourth  century.  (See  artiele  on  the  i  ',, 
mi  KS  OK  THI:  Ni  w  Tcsr.vMKNT.)  From  that  time  on,  the 
number  of  manuscripts  which  we  possess  increases  as  wo 
come  down,  lint  as  the  copies  increase  in  number,  so  also  do 
the  variants.  When  printing  was  invented  one  of  the  first 
uses  to  whieh  it  was  put  was  the  printing  of  thu  Creel 
tamcnt.  This  art  gave  ground  to  hope  thai  (he  text-copies 
mi^ht  lie  multiplied  for  the  future  without  the  errors  insep- 


arable from  manual  copying.     The  first  printed  texj  was  ,  ..... 

1  in  the  i  oinplutensian  Polyglot,  prepared  under  the 

if  Cardinal  Ximenes.  at  Alcala  I  the  ancient  Com 
pint  urn  i.  in  Spain,  in  1  Til  I.  It  is  not  known  what  manu- 
script sen  ed  as  copy  for  this  C'lilion.  Krasnius  prepared 

v    1'anlly  text,  publish.,  I  at   Dale  in  l.'ilti.     These  two 
editions  from  manuscripts  taken  at  ha/.ard,   no  doubt    fre-h 
ones,   serve,!   as   (he  basis  of  succeeding    ones    (Slephanu-, 
ran-,    l.'illi;     He/a.   l.'Hi.'i;    Kl/.evir.   I  (I  1  1  ).      The  last  of  the.-,  • 
(ehietly  on  a,  .....  mil   of  its  convenience  of  form  and  typo- 

graphical    beamy)     became     the     "received     text."          file 
doubt   between   various    authorities  was    settled  in  thi- 
lls in  so  many  others,  not  by  thoroughly  investigating  the 
matter,  lull  by  giving   arbitrary    B  .....  Uon    t  .......  I,      'flic  Kl- 

."evii  remained  supreme  until  the  time  ,,|  liriesbaeh  IM.'i. 
Here  again  we  come  to  a  department  in  which  the  credit 
for  u  hat  has  been  ilone  belongs  entirely  to  (n'rman  scholars. 
'.!  riesliach.  and  after  him  Laelnnann  (ISM),  and  at  present 
Tischcii'lorf.  have  prosecuted  the  tedious  labor  of  eompiir- 
ing  the  variants  and  weighing  the  authorities.  The  cHort 
cannot  be  defined  as  one  to  rc-es|ablish  the  tc\l  of  the  apos- 

'or  that  may  be  pronounced  hopeless,  but  to  recover  the 
text  to  which  the  oldest  and  best  manuscripts  bear  witne--. 
The  three  scholars  mentioned  form  a  succession  in  which 


this  aim  has  been  prosecuted  with  i  '  and 

consistency.    Someoth.t  rhori- 

iiii'l    it*   method,   have 

•  nfn-od  tli-'    labor     looomflcl,!.  \Vord-vvorl  h.  Alb>rd  . 
The    dialect    of  lireek    in    which    Ihc    New    'I V-faincnt    is 
written  is  what    is   called    the  11,-Ueni-t  ie.      This   wa-    n,,t  a 
i    in    point   of  gramma!  .   and 

the    intlueiioo    of   the  .-i  ptua.'int  nial,,  -   the   Nciv     I  , '-lament 
'MOD    of   it.      This  -    made    in 

\ieeiith  century,  and  it   was  gem-rally  declared  that 
the   New    Te. lament   was  written   in   "bad  ilreek."     Such 
an    a--ei  I  ion  was    considered,  in    -oincijir 
t-,  the  llible.and  a  controv  ,-r- '  •  whether  th,-  \cv» 

-I  (ireek  or  bad.     Il  ended  in 
and  very  ^-nsible  elusion  I  hat  any  dialed  i>  ••  g I"  at 

Mains  a   literature  ot   anv   value.     V 

the  lack  of  grammatical   acciira'v.  o|    prooi-ion    in    tl, 
of    word--  ami    |, articles,    and    of  adherence    lo    tin-    nil,  -  of 
style,  adds  greatly  to  the  difficulty  (if  interpreting  the  New 
Te-tamcnt. 

The  order  of  the  books  in  the  tireek  difTer?  from  that 
in  the  Knglish  Version,  in  that  the  catholic  Kpistlcs  follow 
the  A, 

II.  /.'.  •/,.,/,'„,,//,.   S'ji'n'it,    H,,»k*,iftli,    \.ir   T:-*l'imf>ll. — 
The   following   aciMiutit  includes   such  facts  as  can  be  i,li-d 
on,  omittiiiL'  one>tions  which  are  involved  in  controversy. 

t;<>»f,>  1*. — We  possess  a  fourfold  record  of  the  life 
and  teachings  of  our  Lord.  It  strikes  the  attention  of  the 
r  at  once,  that  the  first  three  contain  many  passages 
which  are  almost  identical.  On  the  other  hand,  each  differs 
from  each  in  a  manner  equally  remarkable.  From  the  ear- 
liest times  efforts  have  been  made,  without  much  success, 
to  harmonize  them  into  one  consistent  narrative.  Within 
a  century  these  phenomena  have  again  been  examined  with 
great  teal.  The  question  ii  raised  :  Do  not  these  resem- 
blances point  to  an  interdependence  between  the  synoptical 
ilospel-y  If  so,  which  is  the  original?  If  one  served  at 
the  original,  how  ie  it  that  the  authors  of  the  others,  in 
using  it,  failed  to  transfer  passages  of  high  interest  1  In 
fact,  the  phenomena  of  identity  and  difference  are  so  per- 
plexing mat  these  questions  seem  unsolvable.  The  prevail- 
ing opinion  of  scholars  at  the  present  time  appears  to  be 
that  the  Gospel  of  Mark  presents  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  original  of  the  synoptical  (Josprls;  that  Matthew  was 
originally  written  in  Aramaic,  and  translated  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Mark.  That  Luke  is  a  subsequent  compilation 
of  the  gospel-material  is  certain.  It  was  written  about  the 
\ear  70.  Jiefore  the  historic  interest  in  the  Gospels  arose, 
ami  before  the  movement  towards  a  New  Testament  canon 
began,  the  liospcls  no  doubt  exerted  great  influence  on  each 
other.  Passages  appear  to  have  been  copied  from  one  into 
another,  either  inadvertently  or  at  the  pleasure  or  will  of 
the  copyist,  and  hence  our  science  is  baffled  when  it  at- 
tempts to  trace  tin;  intricacies  of  the  movement. 

The  Gospel  of  John  is  clearly  independent  of  the  others 
in  its  material,  scope,  and  purpose.  It  takes  up  the  life  of 
our  Lord  not  to  much  pragmatically  as  philosophically  and 
mystically — in  its  religious  ratherthan  its  historical  aspect. 
It  has  been  vigorously  attacked  by  the  negative  and  ration- 
alistic school  of  critics,  and  is  held  by  many  of  them  to  be 
lal-elv  attributed  to  John,  but  to  date  from  the  latter  half 
of  the  second  century.  These  opinions,  however,  rest  chiefly 
on  philosophical  and  historical  dogmas  which  are  set  up  BS 
postulntes:  and  (me  who  refuses  to  admit  the  necessary  « 
priori  truth  of  these  postulates,  finds  that  the  true  critical 
grounds  on  which  this  opinion  rests  arc  meagre  and  in- 
sufficient. Con-ervative  scholars  of  every  grade  admit  the 
authenticity  of  the  book,  and  even  many  who  doubt  if  John 
were  the  author,  admit  its  evangelical  authority. 

III.  Tin   I'liiimi. — The  first  century  of  the  Christian  era 
produced  a  large  number  of  literary  works  beyond  those  eon- 
tained  in  the  New  Testament.     The  idea  of  the  canon  there- 

]  fore  came  to  be  applied  here  once  more  (see  above,  1'nnna 
a/  tin  O/il  '/'••utiiui'iii^.  Such  of  these  works  as  were  of 
genuine  apostolic  origin,  or  were  faithful  representatives 

of  Christian  truth,  must  be  separated  and  re gni/ed  apart 

from  all  others.  Here  once  more  the  same  phenomenon  ap- 
peared us  in  the  Old  Testament.  There  was  no  distinct 
dividing  line  to  be  drawn.  The  division  did  not  make  or 
Mi^ge-t  it-elf.  The  whole  body  of  works  mi^ht  he  graded 
from  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  down  to  the  most  gross  and 

itcmptibh-   product   of  superstition,   but   the   staL'es  wore 

L'railnal  all   the  way.       iMtVerent   persons   differed   in   their 
comparative  estimate  of  two  (<•.</.,  tht  Kpistle  of  Barnabas 
ami   the    Kpislle  of   .lude.  the    Shepherd   of    Hernias  and 
the  l-'pislle  to  the  1  lebrens  j.  though  they  agreed  in  th- 
eral  range  ot'  estimate,      llovvn  to  the  mhblle  of  the 

tury  the  Ch  ri-tians  used  the  111,1  T"stament  tor  their  apol- 

cs  and  their  polemics.    Moreover,  the  tradition  was  .-till 

so  fre<h  that  literary  authority  was  not  led.     We  do  not 

find  in  any  writers  earlier  than  Iremvus  (-'II-)  refcrei 
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the  New  Testament  writings  as  authoritative,  or  as  inspired 
in  any  such  sense  as  the  Old  Testament  was  believed  to  be 
inspired.  From  this  time  on,  the  chief  interest  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  is  rapidly  transferred  to  the  New  Testament. 
The  hooks  are  collected  and  studied  and  compared.  Their 
respective  authority  is  determined.  The  informal  verdict 
of  the  Church  accepted  certain  books  and  rejected  others, 
but  there  were  a  number  which  were  on  the  line  or  in  doubt. 
These  were  the  Epistle  (if  Jutle,  the  Second  of  Peter,  the 
Second  and  Third  of  John,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
Shepherd  of  Hennas,  and  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas.  In  the 
third  century  considerable  disfavor  to  the  book  of  Revela- 
tion was  manifested  in  the  Western  Church,  though  earlier 
it  had  been  very  popular.  To  go  into  details  of  various  au- 
thorities would  lead  us  too  far.  Eusebius  (340  A.  D.)  bears 
witness  that  the  matter  stood,  in  his  time,  in  just  about  the 
position  above  described.  Not  only  the  above-mentioned 
doubtful  books,  but  others  also  which  had  become  familiar 
and  gained  a  footing  in  popular  affection,  were  retained,  as 
the  Apocrypha  is  still  sometimes  retained  in  our  Bibles. 
The  Synod  of  Laodicea  (360)  made  the  first  official  list 
(omitting  the  Apocalypse),  and  forbade  the  public  reading 
of  uncanonical  books.  Pope  Innocent  I.  (405)  fixed  the 
canon  by  decree  as  it  now  stands. 

IV.  Modern  TrannfittliniH  of  the  KiMe. — 1.  German.  In 
the  fifteenth  century  numerous  attempts  were  made  to  trans- 
late the  Bible  into  German,  but  it  remained  for  Luther  to 
present  the  German  people  with  a  national  version.  His 
safety-imprisonment  in  the  AVartburg  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity. He  there  translated  the  New  Testament  (published 
in  1522).  He  then  undertook,  with  others,  the  task  of 
translating  the  Old  Testament,  and  if  he  had  no  other  claim 
to  rank  among  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  with- 
out regard  to  time  or  country,  this  work  would  establish  it. 
He  had  all  the  enlightened  zeal  for  the  popularization  of 
the  Ilible  which  animated  Jerome  (see  under  Vttlyate], 
though  he  resembled  him  in  nothing  else.  He  had  to  make 
his  own  tools  for  the  work,  for  he  and  his  age  inherited  no 
science  and  little  knowledge  from  the  scholasticism  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Heine's  saying  of  him  and  his  critics  still 
remains  true,  that  many  a  dwarf  has  sneered  at  the  giant 
for  not  being  able  to  see  as  far  as  himself  after  climbing 
upon  his  shoulders. 

2.  French.    A  French  version  by  Le  Fevre  was  published 
first  in  parts,  then  as  a  whole,  at  Antwerp  in  1530.     An- 
other by  Olivctan,  improved  by  Calvin,  was  published  in 
Switzerland  in  1536.     Neither,  and  no  other,  has  ever  won 
the  position  of  a  national  version  in  France. 

3.  Engliih.  John  Wickliffe  (1384)  made  the  first  translation 
into  the  English   language.     He  translated  literally  from 
the  Vulgate.    His  work  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  was  a 
pioneer  of  the  Reformation.     William  Tyndale  is  the  true 
father   of  the  English  national  version,  founded  on  the 
original  languages.    He  conceived  and  undertook  the  work 
when  he  risked  his  life  if  a  proof-sheet  of  it  were  found  on 
him,  and  his  work  was  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  ones.    He 
published  the  New  Testament  (from  Erasmus's  text — see 
above,  Jllntori/  of  the  Greek  Text)  at  Wittenberg  in  1526. 
He  and  Coverdale  commenced  to  translate  the  Old  Testa- 
ment at  Antwerp,  but  they  were  discovered:   Tyndale  was 
captured,  and  burnt  near  Brussels  in  1536.    His  merits,  ob- 
scured by  those  who  afterwards  used  his  work  when  it  was 
safe  and  popular  to  do  so,  have  never  met  with  the  recog- 
nition they  deserved.     Coverdale  finished  the  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  1535.    "Matthew's  Bible"  (1537) 
was  approved  by  royal  authority.     It  contained  notes.     A 
new  edition   (1539) — the  "Great  Bible" — and  another  in 
1540  with  Cranmer's  preface — "  Cranmer's  Bible" — which 
omitted  the  notes,  supplanted  the  former.     The  "  Geneva 
Bible"  followed  in  1560,  with  Calvinistic  notes.     This  won 
great  popularity.     Archbishop   Parker  went  back  to  the 
''Great  Bible,"  a.nd  appointed  a  commission  (mostly  bishops) 
to  revise  it.     This  produced  the  "  Bishops'  Bible  "  (1568). 
It  also  had  explanatory  notes.     It  was  the  "  Authorized 
Version,"  and  was  read  in  the  churches.     It  represented 
the  Church  party,  while  the  Geneva  Bible  retained  its  place 
amongst  the  Puritans,  and,  in  fact,  with  the  popular  ma- 
jority.    In  1610  the  Roman  Catholics  also  produced  a  rep- 
resentative version,  translated  strictly  and  solely  from  the 
Vulgate,  and  known  as  the  "Douay  Bible."     in  1604,  at 
the  "  Hampton  Court  Conference,"  it  was  proposed  to  su- 
persede the  two  Protestant  versions  by  a  new  one  satisfac- 
tory to  both  parties.     James  I.  appointed  a  commission  of 
fifty-four  learned  men  of  all  parties  to  do  the  work,  and 
fixed  the  rules  under  which  they  were  to  act.  The  "  Bishops' 
Bible  "  was  to  be  made  the  basis,  and  only  altered  where 
necessary.     This  version   was  published  in  1611,  and  it 
gradually  displaced  the  others  by  virtue  of  its  intrinsic 
merits.     Under  the  Commonwealth  the  question  of  a  new 
version  was  raised,  hut  the  committee  of  Parliament  re- 
ported that  the  English  version  was "  the  best  in  the  world." 


It  certainly  is  one  of  the  very  best  modern  national  ver. 
sious.  In  1870  the  convocation  of  Canterbury  proposed  are- 
vision,  which  is  now  in  progress.  W.  G.  St  MNER. 

Bib'lia  Pau'perum  [a  Latin  term  signifying  "the 
Bible  of  the  poor"].  The  work  known  to  bibliographers 
under  this  name  is  one  of  the  earliest  "  block  books  "  printed 
before  the  use  of  movable  type.  The  printing  has  been  at- 
tributed to  Lawrence  Coster  of  Haarlem,  and  was  probably 
printed  somewhere  between  1110  and  1420.  The  work  con- 
sists of  a  scries  of  cuts  illustrating  the  history  of  our  Lord, 
as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament  and  as  predicted  in  the 
Old.  The  descriptive  text  is  in  the  abbreviated  Latin  of 
the  time.  It  has  different  titles,  but  Heineken  gave  it  the 
name  which  he  found  attached  to  a  copy  which  he  described. 
It  would  seem  ill  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  ignorant 
laity  of  that  time,  when  few  among  them  were  equal  to  the 
task  of  deciphering  the  letter-press,  and  without  this  the 
engravings  would  have  been  meaningless.  There  seems 
good  reason  for  the  opinion  of  Jackson  and  Chatto  (J/it- 
tory  of  \\'noil-  Engraving),  that  the  work  was  prepared  to  aid 
the  mendicant  friars  of  the  time  in  their  preaching — the 
text  forming  the  topic  for  their  sermons,  and  the  pictures 
an  excitement  for  their  imaginations.  (See  JACKSON  and 
CHATTO,  and  HUMPHREYS'S  "History  of  Printing.") 

Bib'lical  Archfcol'ogy,  the  science  which  treats  of 
those  things  which  illustrate  the  public  :unl  pri\  ate  life  of 
the  people  and  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Our  know- 
ledge of  these  subjects  is  obtained  from  the  ancient  litera- 
ture both  of  the  Jews  anil  Gentiles,  and  from  the  monu- 
mental and  other  remains  of  ancient  nations,  such  as  in- 
scriptions, ruins,  coins,  etc.  The  principal  literary  sources 
of  archaeological  knowledge  of  this  kind  are  the  Bible,  Jo- 
sephus,  Philo,  the  rabbinical  and  Arabian  writers.  Herodo- 
tus, and  a  great  number  of  modern  works  of  travel  and  lit- 
erary research.  The  monumental  sources  of  knowledge  may 
not  improperly  include  the  interesting  literary  and  other 
remains  of  ancient  Egypt,  the  coins  of  the  Phoenicians,  of 
the  Maccabees,  and  of  the  Syrians,  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions of  Babylon,  Assyria,  and  Persia,  the  Moabite  Stone, 
and  the  remains  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Palestine  and  the 
neighboring  countries.  The  archaeology  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church  receives  light  also  from  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers,  from  the  later  classical  authors,  and  from  the  cata- 
combs of  Rome. 

Among  the  immense  numbers  of  treatises  upon  this  sub- 
ject we  may  mention  Jahn's  "Biblical  Archaeology  "  (1796- 
1805);  Robinson's  "Researches"  (1856):  Rheinwald's 
"  Kirchlicho  Archacologie  "  (1830) ;  Kitto's"  Cyclopaedia  " 
(1845-50)  ;  Michselis's  "Mosaisches  Rccht"  (1770;  2d  ed. 
1775);  Saalschiitz,  "Das  Mosaische  Recht"  (1846-48); 
Raumer's  "  Palestina"  (1650). 

Bibliog'raphy  [from  the  Gr.  3tg;uov,  a  "book,"  and 
Ypa<fro),  to  "  write "],  that  science  which  has  for  its  object 
the  knowledge  and  description  of  the  literary  productions 
of  all  ages  and  races.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  aux- 
iliaries in  studying  the  history  of  science  and  art.  Distinc- 
tion is  often  made  between  pure  and  applied  bibliography. 
The  former  considers  the  books  by  themselves,  and  aims 
merely  to  show  what  has  been  written,  while  the  latter  con- 
siders the  books  according  to  their  character  and  contents. 
Bibliography  is  also  useful  as  facilitating  the  buying 
and  selling  of  books,  while  classified  catalogues  are  often 
valuable  to  the  student  of  special  subjects.  Almost  every 
nation,  as  well  as  every  science,  has  its  own  biblingni'ihv, 
and  there  are  also  separate  lists  of  scarce  and  peculiar 
books,  valuable  to  bibliomaniacs.  The  German  books  pub- 
lished since  1700  are  given  in  the  "  Allgcmcine  Biicher- 
lexicon"  of  Heinsius  in  alphabetical  order  (vol.  i.-xvi., 
1812-69).  Krsch  gave  a  list  of  those  published  since  I7.")» 
in  his  handbook  of  German  literature  ( 1845-4'J).  In  Leip- 
sic  a  trade  catalogue  is  published  semi-anmialiy,  as  well  as 
Hinrich's  "  Verzeichniss  "  and  the  monthly  "  Allgemeine 
Bibliographic"  of  Broekhaus,  comprising  the  most  im- 
portant works  of  every  nation.  The  French  literature  has 
been  catalogued  since  1811  in  the  "Bibliographic  de  la 
France :"  the  Dutch  in  the  "  Nederlandsche  Bibliographic" 
since  1854;  the  Belgian  in  the  "Bibliographic  dc  la  Bel- 
gique  "  since  1838:  the  English  in  Longman's  "  History  of 
NewBooks"  since  1844:  the  Italian  in  the  '•  Bibliographia 
italiana"  since  1861;  the  Spanish  in  the  "  Bolctin  biblio- 
grafico  espafiol"  since  1860.  Danish.  Swedish,  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Polish  catalogues  are  also  annually  published  ; 
while  the  Russian  literature  is  given  in  the  monthly  maga- 
zine "  Russkaja  Bibliografija."  The  new  books  published 
in  the  U.  S.  are  given  in  the  "Literary  Gazette"  (Phila- 
delphia). Triibncr's  "  American  and  Oriental  Literary 
Record"  (London,  monthly  since  1865)  gives  a  list  of  the 
most  important  works  published  in  America,  China,  and 
India.  (For  the  earlier  literature  of  all  nations  see  EBKRT, 
"Allgemeines  bibliographisches  Lexicon,"  2  vols.,  1821-50.) 
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The  oldest  known  work  with  this  title  is  D<  Cure's  "  Bib- 
liographie  ln-lruc!i\e"  :  I  7ti:;-<iS ).  but  there  were  older  and 

'aln.ihlc  bibliogr.ii 

,--,  ..  ii;  i,i,,,.  he, -ii  QnivenalU  "  .  164  ...    Tin-  works  of 

Robert  Wall.  Dib.lin.  Home,  and  Lown.les  in  Great  Britain. 
of  I'eignot.  Brunei.  l!oiir.|iielol.  Lonandie,  nnd  yuerurd  in 

I'l  .nice,   of  G hi. i    in   Iliih.    of    I'.ippen-    in    Belgium,   of 

N  \  e.-up  and   Kraft  in  Denmark,  and  of  Main  and  I'm. 
Germanv,  arc  nil  of  \alu< •  to  lh>-  -tnd.-nt  ,.f  L'.'u.-ial 
ton      'I  he   \incii. -:ni  win  I,  -  of    \llil. ..ii.-.  Duyckiuek,  Rich, 
liartleti.  and  Sabin  also  de-ervu  mention. 

RKVISKIP  iiv  C.  W.  GUI  >  M  . 

Bib'liomancy  [Gr.  3.3*10,  the  "  Bible."  and  ^arr«.«. 
"di\  million  "|,  a  mode  of  di\  'million  used  in  both  ancient 
and  modern  times,  by  01. cuing  tin-  Bible  nnd  observing  the 
first  passage  which  occurred,  or  by  entering  a  church  and 
taking  note  of  the  first  word-  of  the  Bible  heard  after  en- 

tellilg.        It.    SI IS    to     bine    oliginalcd    with    the    .IcWS,  and 

H  adopted  from  thorn  by  the  Eastern  Christians. 
The  application  eith  r  depended  upon  tho  sound  of  tho 
\vi<riU  or  upon  the  signification  of  ih  I'rayer 

and  fasting  were  used  as  a  preparation  for  eoii-nlting  tho 
divine  oracles.  Biblionnm-y  was  prohibited,  under  pain 
of  excommunication,  by  the  Council  of  V.inncs.  Hi.'i  A.  D. 
It  continued,  however,  to  prevail  for  many  centuries  there- 
after. It  cam.-  lot*  ..  B  "i  On  Boniaii  Catholic  Church  in 
the  choice  of  bishops,  and  prevailed  in  some  places  for  ecu- 
turics.  Many  eminent  Protestant  Chri  liaus  have  made 
use  of  this  practice  in  times  of  perplexity,  as  Bunyan  and 
John  V 

Biblioma'nia  [from  the  Gr.  0i0Aior.  a  "  book,"  and  M«- 
n'a,  '-madness  "].  a  taste  for  collecting  books,  not  for  their 
intrinsic  value,  but  for  their  age  or  rarity,  or  on  account  of 
their  publisher's,  printer's,  or  binder's  fame,  or  even,  in 
some  instances,  for  the  mere  caprice  of  fashion.  For  ex- 
ample, a  few  years  since  tho  works  of  some  of  the  El-zcvirs 
brought  fabulous  prices,  while  at  present  they  are  sold  at 
a  comparatively  low  rate.  First  editions  usually  bring 
high  prices.  The  works  of  such  ancient  printers  as  Caxton 
must  always  be  sold  high  on  account  of  their  ago  ;  so  also 
the  books  of  Aldus  Maruitius,  joining  great  textual  beauty 
and  accuracy  to  extreme  age;  while  the  productions  of 
much  lato.r  date  are  often  sought  for  their  beauty  alone; 
such,  for  instance,  are  tho  works  of  Foulis  and  Boskcrville, 
printers  of  the  last  century. 

Bibliothc'ca  [from  the  Or.  0i0xio>>,  a  "hook,"  and 
9»j«i),  a  "  c.isc  "],  the  Latin  word  signifying  library,  a  col- 
lection of  books  :  of.cn  use  1,  like  our  word  "library,"  as 
a  name  for  publications  of  various  kinds,  as  "Bibliotheca 
Hispana,"  ••  llihliotheoa  Sacra,"  etc. 

Bice  [Ger.  lieit,  possibly  from  a  root  cognate  with  the 
Sanscrit  liinha  or  biia,  "poison"],  the  name  of  two  blue 
and  green  pigments  which  are  native  carbonates  of  cop- 
per, and  have  been  used  by  painters  from  very  early  times. 
1  hie  bico  is  sometimes  called  mountain  blue  and  on- 
garo.  Tho  synonyms  of  green  bice  are  Hungarian  green, 
vcrdctto,  malachite  green,  mountain  green,  etc. 

Bi'ccps  [from  the  Lat.  ln'i,  "twioo"  or  "two,"  nnd 
ca'/i/il.  a  "  hc.vd"],  ("  double  headed"),  is  the  largo  round 
muscle  Iving  upon  tho  front  of  tho  arm.  Above,  it  con- 
<if  two  portions  or  heads— whence  its  name — one  being 
alia  bed  to  tho  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula,  the  other 
to  the  margin  of  the  shallow  socket  of  the  head  of  tho 
hiiincrus.  The  former  is  the  short,  the  latter  the  long,  head 
of  the  biceps.  They  unite  to  form  a  fleshy  belly,  which 
terminates  in  a  rounded  tendon  inserted  into  the  tubercle 
of  the  radius.  The  a.-tion  of  the  biceps  is  to  bend  the  lore 
arm.  Another  biceps  is  found  on  the  outer  and  posterior 
aspect  of  tho  thigh.  Its  long  head  arises  from  tho  tubcr- 
osity  of  the  isehium  :  ils  short  head,  from  the  lim-n  n*pera 
of  tin-  thigh-bone.  Its  tendon  is  the  outer  hamstring. 

Bicfltre,'  the  name  of  an  old  castle,  a  hospital,  and  a 
fort  in  the  department  of  Seine,  in  the  southern  environs 
of  Paris.  The  castle,  which  is  very  large,  has  been  con- 
M-rted  into  a  hospital  for  old  men  and  for  lunatics.  Here 
the  pri-ciiicrs  sentenced  to  death  or  to  the  galleys  were  for- 
merly kept  until  the  sentence  was  executed.  But  in  |s:!7 
this  prison  was  transferred  to  La  Roquette.  Situated  on 
an  eminen  •<-.  if  eomtnaii.K  a  fun-  \  iew  of  1'iiris  and  the 
Seine.  Here  arc  accommodations  for  about  900  male  lu- 

Ililtir:-.   who   ree.-ivc  gentle  treatment. 

liii-hiit  (MuttK  FRANCOIS  X.iviF.n),  nn  illustrious 
French  anatomist  and  physiologist,  born  at  Thoirette.  in 
Jura.  Nov.  11,  1771.  In  I7'.l7he  began  to  lecture  on  anat- 
omy.  snrgerv.  etc.  in  Paris.  He  published  ''  Researches  on 
Life  and  Death  "( 1MIH).  and  an  excellent  and  profound 
work  entitled  ••General  Anatomy  applied  to  Physiology 

•This  name  i<  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  '('<" 
was  founded  in  r."J.>  by  .Tohn,  bishop  of  Winchester. 
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and  Me.lic-.i.e"  i  I  iol-..  I-"!,.     II     -iinplitied  anatomy  and 

of  tlio  or- 

.  t  in-  simpl'-  or  i'l'-ni<  liliii 
\lilll    rel-0  rlli/<  d    the     ilnp'il  tilll.-C     (.1     111-    <l< 

the   <.rir:iiu>-    t .  M.-I  i.iiis    and  the   animal    or  \  ital    tun    • 
llnvin  >lih  by  clo-o  iip|ilicutiou,  In-  died 

before  til.-  ;i;_'<-  of  Ihirty-onc,  July  I.'.'. 

Birklinir',  :>  i  British  pro- 

tection. litO    :  i     l:it.  1!7°    "II'  and  and 

between     lull.    7-°   "»'   Illicl     7..'    I"'    K.       Area.    17.750     SI|Uurc 

miles.    The  soil  is  poor,  consisting  alino-t 

Tho  inhabitanti  are  mostly  Ilajpoi          i  ,f)20. 

liickanir,  a  fortified  town,  capital  .•!  tin-  a'...,,    mate, 

ID  ariil  r.li'l  d.-M.l.ii  V.  .  S.  \V.i,r  ll.-lhi  ; 

Ion.  73°  22'  E.     It  is  surrounded  by  a  l.a 
mented  wall  three  anil  a  half  n-ilcs  in   circuit,  iiml  has  a 

1.  several  temples,  anil  lofty  buildings  Iml  tin-  I 
mi-  ilirty  and  most  of  the  houses  mean.     Pop.  estimated  at 
60,000. 

Bil-k'erstair  (IsiAi  ),  an  Irish  dramatic,  horn  about 
1735,  was  iu  his  early  life  an  officer  of  maiin  •,  Hi-  pro- 
duced several  popular  comedies  and  cumin  operas,  among 
which  are  "The  Maid  of  the  .Mill."  "Tin-  Pmdtook,"" LOT« 
in  a  Village"  (176.'!),  and  "The  Captive."  1/icd  ul'trr  I7>7. 
St.-elc's  "  Tat IIT"  was  published  under  the  assumed  name 
of  Isaac  Bickcrstalf,  which  often  occurs  in  the  papers  of 
that  work. 

Bick'erstcth  (EDWARD),  an  English  theologian,  born 
in  Westmoreland  in  1780.  Ho  took  orders  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  nud  was  sent  by  the  Missionary  Society  to  Africa 
in  1816  to  reorganize  their  mission  stations.  On  his  return 
he  was  chosen  secretary  to  that  society,  lie  became  r>  <  inr 
of  Walton,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  1830,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  Among  his  works, 
which  are  highly  esteemed,  are  a  "  Help  to  the  Study  of 
tin-  Scriptures"  (1814),  "The  Christian  Student,"  "A  Trea- 
tise on  Baptism,"  and  "  The  Promised  Glory  of  the  Church 
of  Christ.  Died  in  1850.  His  collected  works  were  pub- 
lished in  16  vols..  1853.  (See  T.  R.  HIIIKS,  "Memoir  of  the 
Rev.  E.  Bickersteth,"  2  vols.,  1851.) 

Bickersteth  (EDWARD  HENRY),  a  poet  and  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  son  of  the  above,  was  born  Jan. 
25,  1825,  and  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  has  pub- 
lished, besides  numerous  other  works,  "Poems"  (1849), 
"The  Rock  of  Ages"  (1859),  and  "Yesterday,  To-day,  and 
For  Ever"  (1866),  which  has  had  a  great  success.  His 
poetry,  chic6y  upon  sacred  themes,  has  many  admirers. 

Bick'more  (ALBKRT  SMITH),  PH.  1)..  naturalist,  was 
born  in  St.  George's,  Me.,  Mar.  1,  1839,  and  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  in  I860.  He  studied  under  Agassiz  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1805  sailed  for  the  Dutch  Fast  Ii:di.^  fur 
the  purpose  of  collecting  shells.  He  also  travelled  in  China, 
Japan,  Manchooria.  Siberia,  and  Russia.  He  became  in 
1870  professor  of  natural  history  in  Madison  University, 
find  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  founded  by  him  at  the  Central  Park.  X.  Y.  Ho 
has  published  "  Travels  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  " 
(1869). 

Hulusso'a,  a  small  river  forming  part  of  the  boundary 
between  France  and  Spain.  It  rises  in  Spain,  and  enters 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  at  Fuentarabia.  On  the  Isle  of  Pheas- 
ants, in  this  river,  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  was  concluded 
in  1659.  In  Aug..  1813,  Wellington'  defeated  the  French 
marshal  Soult  at  San  Marcial  on  the  Bidassoa. 

Bid'deford,  a  city  of  York  co.,  Me.,  situated  on  the 
Saco  River,  9  miles  from  its  mouth,  on  the  Boston  and 
Maine  and  the  Portsmouth  Saco  and  Portland  R.  Ks..  1  a  miles 
S.  W.  of  Portland.  The  city  limits  measure  12  by  4  i 
It  was  named  from  the  city  of  Bidcford,  K  upland.  The  first 
settlement  was  made  at  the  "Pool"  (at  the  mouth  of  the 
river)  hy  Richard  Vines,  in  1616-17.  It  was  settled  by  a 
patent  to  John  Oldham  and  Vines  in  1630.  York  county 
originally  embraced  all  of  the  province  of  Maine,  and  while 
settlements  were  made  at  a  very  early  date  along  tin 
coast  (none  earlier  than  this)  to  the  Piseataqua  River, 
1'ideford  or  Biddeford  for  a  long  scries  of  years  was  the 
chief  settlement  and  centre.  Here  arc  inexhaustible  ledges 
of  granite,  which  ranks  among  the  best  in  the  world,  and 
is  largely  exported.  The  business  of  the  place  is  man- 
ufacturing: among  the  chief  corporations  are  the  IVppercll 
(capital  $1,000,00(1.  three  extensive  mills.  7... mill  >p indies, 
average  monthly  product  1,200,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth, 
employs  Kiwi  liuiids) ;  Laconia  (capital  $1,200.0110.  four 
extensive  mills,  one  in  process  nf  erection,  :il "Mil  SO. 000 
Ics.  cotton  cloth,  monthly  pay  over  S20.000);  Watcr- 
r  Machine  Company,  largest  in  Maine  or  New  II 
shire  (cotton  and  woollen  machinery,  capital  $300,000, 
emplovs  Til'"  men);  Harding  Machine  Company  (capital 
$75,000);  Gas  Company  (capital  $71,600) ;  Paper  Collar 
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Company  (capital  $15,000).  A  large  amount  of  lumber  is 
also  manufactured  :  valuation,  $5,682,402.  Assessment.  *-•> 
per  si  mm:  annual  tax-list,  about  $83,000;  debt,  $142,5811. 7  U  ; 
sinking  fund  amounts  to  :<20,»00.  It  has  two  national  banks. 
Biddeford  lias  eight  churches  and  one  chapel,  and  is  noted 
for  its  church  architecture.  The  average  seating  capacity, 
800  ;  average  cost,  $20,000.  It  has  one  daily  and  two  weekly 
papers.  Pop.  in  1850,6095;  in  1800, 93  4<J  ;  in  1S70, 10,282. 
J.  E.  BUTLER,  ED.  "  UNION  AND  JOURNAL." 

Bid'dlC  (CHARLES  JOHN),  a  son  of  Nicholas  Biddle,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  in  1819,  and  graduated  at  Princeton 
in  ls:!7.  He  became  a  lawyer,  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Mexican  war,  winning  a  major's  brevet,  and  served  also 
in  the  late  civil  war;  became  editor  of  the  "  Age,"  a  lead- 
ing Democratic  journal  of  Philadelphia,  which  he  con- 
ducted with  great  ability.  He  published  a  masterly  vindi- 
cation of  Washington's  conduct  with  regard  to  the  execution 
of  Andre.  Died  Sept.  28,  1873. 

Biddle  ((.'I.KMEKT),  an  American  officer  and  merchant, 
born  in  Philadelphia  May  10,  1740.  He  fought  with  the 
rank  of  colonel  at  the  battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton, 
Brandywinc,  and  Monmouth,  and  quitted  the  army  in 
1780.  He  was  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, who  appointed  him  marshal  of  Pennsylvania.  Died 
July  14,  1814. 

Biddle  (CLEMENT  CORNELL),  a  lawyer,  a  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1784.  He  served  as 
colonel  in  the  war  against  the  British,  1812-15,  and  after. 
wards  applied  himself  to  political  economy.  He  produi-'-d 
in  I  SIM  a  translation  of  J.  B.  Say's  "Treatise  on  Political 
Economy,"  with  notes.  Died  in  1855. 

Biddle  (JAMES),  a  naval  officer,  born  in  Philadelphia 
Feb.  28,  1783,  educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  entered  the  navy  in  1800.  He  served  against  Tripoli, 
where  he  was  a  prisoner  nineteen  months.  In  the  war  of 
1812  he  served  with  distinction  in  several  engagements, 
and  while  commanding  the  Hornet  captured  the  brig  Pen- 
guin, receiving  a  wound  in  the  action  (Mar.  23,  1814).  For 
his  services  he  received  a  gold  medal  from  Congress,  besides 
other  honors.  He  became  a  captain  in  1815.  He  was  after- 
wards commissioner  to  Turkey,  China,  etc.,  and  held  other 
important  positions.  Died  Oct.  1,  1848. 

Biddle  (Jons),  the  founder  of  English  Unitarianism, 
was  born    at  Wotton-under-Edge,  in   Gloucestershire,   in 
1615,  and  graduated  at  Oxford.     He  was  prosecuted  about 
1645  for  the  expression  of  heterodox  opinions  respecting 
the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  after  a  formal  trial 
by  Parliament  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  five 
years.     While  in  prison  he  published  in  1G48  a  "Confes- 
sion of  Faith  concerning  the  Holy  Trinity."     He  was  lib- 
crated  about  Kl.'iO,  after  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  and  gath- 
ered a  congregation  of  his  fellow-believers.     He  was  sub-  j 
seqiiently   persecuted   and    imprisoned    twice    during   the  • 
Commonwealth.     It  is  stated  that  Cromwell  once  banished  I 
him  in  order  to  save  his  life.     He  died  in  prison  Sept.  22,  j 
1662.     (See  J.  TOULMIN,  "Life  of  John  Biddle,"  1815.) 

Biddle  (JOHN).     See  APPENDIX. 

Biddle  (NICHOLAS),  a  American  naval  officer,  born  in 
Philadelphia  Sept.  10,  1750.  He  entered  the  royal  navy 
in  1 770,  and  once  served  in  a  ship  of  which  the  famous 
Nelson  was  mate.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  captain  in  the 
U.  S.  navv  in  177f),  and  took  several  prizes  from  the  Brit- 
ish. Eariv  in  1777  he  took  command  of  the  Randolph,  a 
frigate,  which  encountered  the  Yarmouth,  a  64-guu  ship, 
Mar.  7,  1778.  During  the;  action  that  ensued  the  magazine 
of  the  Randolph  exploded  and  killed  Captain  Biddle,  with 
nearly  all  his  crew. 

Biddle  (NICHOLAS),  LL.D.,  an  American  financier,  a 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  was.  born  in  Philadelphia  Jan.  8, 
ITsii.  He  was  a  son  of  Charles  Biddle,  who  was  vice- 
president  of  Pennsylvania  in  1786-87.  He  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1801,  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1810,  and  appointed  a  director  of  the  U.  S. 
Bank  by  President  Monroe  in  1819.  In  182.3  he  became 
president  of  that  bank,  the  affairs  of  which  he  managed 
with  great  ability  and  success  for  many  years,  so  that  it 
supplied  the  country  with  a  sound  and  uniform  currency. 
The  bill  to  recharter  the  bank  having  been  vetoed  by  Pres- 
ident Jackson  in  1832,  the  bank  was  closed  in  1836  by  the 
limitation  of  its  charter.  He  was  soon  elected  president 
of  a  new  State  bank,  called  "  The  United  States  Bank," 
which  was  chartered  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  bank  became  insolvent  in  the  financial  crisis  of  1841. 
lie  was  president  of  the  trustees  of  the  fund  (£2,000,000) 
which  Stephen  Girard  left  to  found  a  college  for  orphims. 
"To  his  exertions  alone,"  says  .Tud'_'e  K.  T.  Conrad,  "the 
country  owe<  one  of  the  most  beautiful  structures  of  mod- 
ern times,  the  Girard  College.  He  proposed  the  present 
plan,  and  in  the  midst  of  wild  political  excitement  and 


opposition  persisted  firmly,  and  secured  a  building  which 
everv  citizen  now  not  only  approves,  but  applauds."  Died 
Feb.  27,  1844.  (See  a  -'Memoir  of  N.  Biddle,"  by  II.  T. 
CONRAD,  in  the  "National  Portrait  Gallery,"  vol.  iv.,  1839.) 

Biddle  (RICHARD),  a  lawyer  and  writer,  a  brother  of 
the  preeedinir.  was  born  in  Philadelphia  Mar.  25,  171*6. 
He  practised  law  at  Pittsbnrg,  was  a  member  of  Congress 
(1837-41),  and  wrote  a  "Memoir  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  with 
a  Review  of  the  History  of  Maritime  Discovery"  (1831). 
Died  July  7,  1847. 

Bid'eford,  a  seaport-town  of  England,  in  Devonshire, 
on  the  river  Torridgc,  1J  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the 
estuary  of  the  Taw,  30  miles  N.  W.  of  Exeter.  It  has  a 
stone  bridge  of  twenty-four  arches,  about  6HO  feet  long,  a 
town-hall,  a  hospital,  and  manufactures  of  ropes,  sails, 
earthenware,  and  leather.  Aiming  the  articles  of  export 
arc  linen  and  woollen  goods,  iron,  sails,  and  naval  stores. 
Vessels  of  500  tons  can  come  up  to  the  centre  of  the  town. 
Pop.  in  1871,  6953. 

Bidsch'ow,  or  Bydcow,  NEW,  a  town  of  Bohemia, 
is  41  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Prague.  Pop.  in  ISfill,  5957. 

Bid'well,  a  township  of  Butte  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  :',;;7. 

Bidwell  (DANIEL  D.),  an  American  general  of  volun- 
teers, horn  at  Black  Rock,  now  part  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  12,  1816.  He  held  various  important  local  offices, 
and  was  actively  identified  with  the  militia  orgaui/ations 
of  the  city  for  many  years.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier,  and  was  promoted  to 
be  captain  in  the  Sixty-fifth,  and  subsequently  colonel  of 
the  Forty-ninth,  New  York  volunteers,  lie  was  engaged 
in  the  various  actions  of  the  Peninsula  campaign,  in  the  bat- 
tles of  South  Mountain  and  Antictam,  Fredericksburg,  and 
Chancellorsville,  and  before  Richmond  and  Petersburg, 
being  most  of  the  time  in  command  of  a  brigade.  In  July, 
1864,  he  was  commissioned  a  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers, and  assigned  to  a  command  under  (ieii.  Sheridan  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  participating  in  the  engagements 
of  that  campaign,  including  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek, 
Oct.  19,  1864,  where  he  was  mortally  wounded  while  gal- 
lantly leading  his  brigade. 

G.  C.  SIMMONS,  Clerk  Board  nf  Eny'rt. 

Biel  (GABRIEL),  "the  last  of  the  Schoolmen,"  was  born 
at  Spire,  in  Germany,  after  1442,  was  professor  at  Tubin- 
gen from  the  establishment  of  the  university  there  in  1477, 
and  died  in  1495.  Although  a  devout  and  earnest  Catholic, 
he  sided  with  the  Council  of  Bale  against  the  pope,  and  de- 
plored the  corruptions  and  abuses  of  his  time.  He  is  worthy 
of  note  as  having  rejected  the  doctrine  of  sensible  and  in- 
telligible species  so  widely  prevalent  among  the  Schoolmen. 

Bie'dcrmann  (ALOIS  EMANUEL),  a  German  rational- 
istic theologian,  was  born  Mar.  2,  1819.  He  wrote  "  Die 
Freie  Thcologio  ''  (1844),  founded  the  "  Kirchc  der  Gegen- 
wart,"  1845,  and  published  in  1869  his  "  Christlichc  Dog- 
matik,"  one  of  the  most  important  emanations  of  recent 
rationalistic  theology. 

Biedermann  (FRiEmiirn  KARL),  a  German  journal- 
ist and  author,  born  in  Leipsie  in  1812.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  and  public  law  at  that  city,  and  took 
part  in  the  political  movement  of  1848.  lie  has  written 
numerous  philosophical  and  historical  works,  and  co«- 
ducted  various  liberal  journals. 

Biefve  (KDOUAHDUE),  a  Flemish  historical  painter,  born 
in  1808,  studied  in  Paris  with  You  Paeliuk,  and  lives  at 
Brussels.  His  chief  work  is  "Compromise  of  the  liur- 
gundian  Nobles." 

Biela,  von  (WILHEI.M),  BARON,  a  German  astronomer, 
born  at  Rosla,  in  Prussia,  in  KM.',  discovered  in  1820  the 
comet  noticed  below.  Died  in  1850. 

Biela's  Comet  is  a  comet  remarkable  for  its  short 
period,  of  about  six  and  a  half  years,  and  for  tin1  near  ap- 
proach of  its  orbit  to  that  of  the  earth.  In  1816  and  in 
!S."i2  it,  appeared  as  if  broken  into  two  distinct  comets.  It 
has  not  been  observed  since  1852,  and  astronomers  are  un- 
able to  explain  its  apparent  di>appearanc"  from  the  solar 
system.  A  shower  of  shooting  stars  which  occurred  Nov. 
27,  1872,  as  the  earth  was  crossing  the  orbit  of  this  comet, 
is  supposed  by  astronomers  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
debris  of  the  lost  body. 

Bie'lefeld,  a  walled  town  of  Prussia,  in  Westphalia, 
is  finely  situated  on  the  Miudeu  and  Cologne  Railway,  20 
miles  S.  W.  of  Minden.  It  has  a  large  linen  trade,  and 
manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  leather,  soap,  and  meer- 
schaum pipes.  Here  is  the  old  castle  of  Sparrcnbcrg.  now 
used  as  a  prison.  Pop.  in  1S71,  21,803. 

BieleP,  an  old  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Toola,  and  on  the  river  Oka.  70  miles  S.  W.  of  Toola.  It 
has  a  large  trade,  and  manufactures  of  hardware,  leather, 
and  soap.  Pop.  8123. 
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Bielgorni,  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  in  flic  govern- 
ment .it  Lublin.  Pop.  6168. 

Ulrlu'i'T  oil,  a  l!ii"ian  Iciwn.  ill  the  government  nf 
Ki>or.-k.  "ii  the  Honit/:,  sn  mile*  S.  of  Konr-k.  Pop.  8190. 

Hir'lit/,  it  t'jwii  of  Austrian  Silesia,  '.n  tlie  river  Iliala. 
•Is  mil.  -  S.  \V.  of  Cracow,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail. 

ll  ha-  ;MI  active  trilile  ill  Woollen  elillll  llllll  e.l"l  Illeres. 
Here  is  si  castle  i,f  1'rinee  Sulkowsky.  A  bridge 

(he  river  connects  I'.ielit/.  with  Bialia,  in  (Jalieia.     l'..p.  in 

I  si'.!'.    IU.721. 

Hirl'lil,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Novara,  ia 

on  the  Corvo,  50  miles  l.y  rail  N.  K.  ot  Turin.  Il  hii*  man 
llfactlires  ..I'  paper.  hats,  and  woollen  ;n,ods.  I'op.  SilTC'. 

Bielo'pol,  ii  town  of  Russia,  in  Ilie  ;n.v  eminent  of 
Khiirki.f.  ..n  the  Vira.  IIS  miles  N.  W.  of  Khiirknf.  It  is 

on  the    railway    IV. nil    Orel  lo  Kiev.      It    has   a  i siderablc 

trade  an  1  several  tlisl  illcrics.      Pop.    12.17*. 

liirl/y,  11  town  of  Russia,  in  the  province  of  Kcssarabin, 
ll..  mile*  N.  U .  of  OdecM,  ha-  wnrml  factories.  An 

annual  lair  is  liel.l  here.      Pop.  in   ISIiT.  (.1170. 

llicnnc  [<!cr.  />'iV/|.  u  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  can- 
ton of  Kerne,  si  I  the  N .  K.  extremity  of  the  I, like  ..I  Kieime, 

13  miles  W.  S.  W.   of  Buteon.      I:    is   l.eaiitil'iilly  situaie.l 

at  the  foot  ..I'  the  .1  lira,  is  en. -lose. I  l,y  ol.l  walls,  and  is  eon 

ne.-ted  by  railways  witli  Herne  and  Lausanne.     Ih 
niaiiiifa-tiircs  .if  walehcs.  eo It.  n  goods,  ete.      Many   Koinaii 
e.iim  lime  heen  fi.unil  nt  liienne,  which  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity.     Pop.  in  1S70,  Ml::. 

liienne,  Lake  of,  is  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  I- 
It  is  10  miles  lon«.;, ;',  miles  wide,  und  250  feet  deep,  is  near 
the  hase  of  the  .lina  .Mountains,  and  has  an  elevation  of 
III'.)  feet  nhovo  the  sea.  The  Thiele  passes  through  it 
before  joining  the  Aar.  It  encloses  the  i.-Jand  of  St.  Pierre, 
whieh  was  the  resilience  of  J.  J.  Rousseau  in  1765.  In 
diggin;:  peat,  whieli  is  extensively  proeilred  from  its  marshy 
border,  the  remains  ,.['  a  pre  hi-torie  village  of  hike-dwell- 
ings has  heen  found  on  the  S.  K.  side  of  the  lake. 

llicnniiil  Plants,  a  term  including  all  plant."  whieh 
live  longer  than  annuals,  and  not  so  long  as  perennials. 
'I' h.y  grow  the  first  season  without  flowering,  and  produce 
flowers  in  the  second  season,  at  the  end  of  which  they  die. 
Such  are  the  turnip,  parsnip,  heet,  and  many  other  plants 
whieli  are  cultivated.  Many  biennials,  if  sown  early  in  the 
spring,  will  flower  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of  that  year, 
and  i.eeome  annuals.  [,,  botanical  hooks,  hienniiil  plants 
are  often  designated  by  the  symbol  of  the  planet  Mars,  5. 

Bien'ville,  a  parish  in  the  N.  W.  of  Louisiana.  Area, 
680  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Lake 
Itistineau  (navigable  l.y  sieain.is),  and  drained  by  Saline 
Itayou  and  other  streams.  The  soil  produces  cotton  and 
mai/.e.  Capital,  Sparta.  Pop.  10,0:;ti. 

Bicnville,  de  (JKAN  BAPTISTS  LEMOIXE),  a  French 
officer  an.l  pioneer,  horn  in  Montreal  Feb.  23,  1680,  was  a 
brother  of  Lemoinc  d'lherville.  He  accompanied  the  latter 
in  an  expedition  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  in  Iflll'.l. 
and  was  three  times  appointed  colonial  governor  of  Louis- 
iana. He  founded  New  Orleans  in  1718.  Died  in  France 
in  1768. 

Bier'stadt  (ALBERT),  an  eminent  painter,  horn  at  Diis- 
seldorf  in  182°,  was  brought  to  the  U.  S.  by  his  parents  in 
1831.  Ho  studied  at  Diisseldorf,  visited  Rome,  and  re- 
turned to  the  r.  S.  in  ls.">7.  He  took  part  in  General 
Lander's  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  1858. 
Among  his  works  are  a  mau'iiilieent  "  View  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain-  i.  "A  Storm  in  the  Rocky 

Mountains,"  and  "The  Domes  of  the  Vosemite." 

Bi'gu  (or  Bi'grc,  a  plural  form  with  the  same  signifi- 
cation), a  term  applied  by  the  ancient  Hi ins  to  a  vehicle 

drawn  by  two  horses  ahreust  :  a  two  horse  ehariot  used  in 
procession^  and  games.  Like  the  Greek  war-chariot,  it  had 
two  wheels,  was  low  and  open  behind,  and  higher  and  cloted 
in  front.  Figures  of  the  l.igie  are  often  found  upon  uneient 
coins. 

Big'amy  [Lat.  /m/nmia],  the  offence  of  contracting  a 
I  marriage  while  a  former  marriage  lg  Still  submitting, 
The  more  proper  term  for  this  otl'ence  is  polygamy,  h  H 
governed  by  statute.  ll  i-  u-iial  to  provide  that  if  a  hus- 
band or  wife  shall  remain  absent  for  a  speeilied  number  of 
years  (seven)  without  being  heard  from  or  being  known  to 
lie  living,  and  the  oilier  party  shall  marry  again,  no  crime 
Will  be  committed,  though  the  absent  parly  he  alive.  The 
same  rule  extends  to  the  case  of  a  party  divorced  from  the 
i.onds  of  matrimony.  In  some  "t  the  States  a  person  di- 

his  or  her    own  adultery  cannot   marry 

during  the  life  of  the  other  party.  A  violation  of  this 
rule  is  not  a  ea-e  of  hiirani.v.  but  rather  a  hr.-aeh  of  the 
prohibitory  statute.  A  sentence  to  imprisonment  for  life 
is  in  New  York  a  dissolution  of  a  marriage,  so  that  the 


parties  may  lawfully  marry  other  persons.  The  offence 
r  in-i-ts  in  the  act  of  marrying:  so  that  if  the  parties 
marry  in  one  Stale  ami  eohatol  in  another,  the  crime  i- 
e. ill.  -d  -olely  ill  the  place  id  'the  ma  nia  je.  an.l  ea ily 

tie    pro-eetltr.l    there.        Ilia     pr lltlull     to|    I    i  _'a  II]  V    fl  n    Ill'ttin  I 

marriage  mu-t  be  estahli-he, I.  Kvi.l.ncc  o|  ,.  pnliition.  or 
even  of  cohabitation,  will  not  Mill:.  -  not  follow 

that  proof  of  a  ceremonial  marriage  is  neee-siirv.  The 
law  of  the  Stales  diners  upon  thai  point,  some  holding  that 
a  case  of  bigamy  may  be  estaldi-hcd  b.v  pionf  ot  eon-mt 
witnesses,  without  any  ceremony.  Such  ii-  the  law 
in  New  York. 

Big  Beuver,  a  township  of  Beaver  co.,  Pa.     P.  1...V.I. 

Big  Braver,  a  township  of  Lawrence  e.,..  I'a.     1'.  1  |ur.. 

Big    BclllCl,    the   name    irivell    to    the   action    of    .lime    III, 

1861.      (Jen.   llntler,  who    had  taken   ;  of  und  for- 

tified Newport  News  a  few  days  previously,  found  tin 
federates  under  <len.  Magrnder  in  possession  of  all  lie 
inanding  points  in  his  front  ;  he  accordingly  directed  a 

p  ,  olinoi--anee   in    force    to    lie    made,    will,    the    ol.jeet    ot'    -nr 

prising  and  capturing  the  position  called  Little  Bethel: 
and  to  make  the  expedition  more  certain  of  tBOMM  two 
regiments,  Dnryea's  Zouaves  and  the  Third  New  York 
under  Col.  Townsetid,  were  to  start  about  midnight  of 
the  9th,  and  gain  the  rear  of  the  position  to  prevent  ic- 
••.liil.-a  l.atlalion  of  Vermont  troops.  Col.  1'hclps,  and 
a  New  Y'ork  regiment.  Col.  liendiv.  wen  to  be  ready  to 
attack  in  front  by  daybreak  of  the  llltli.  Though  various 
precautions  had  been  taken  against  mistake,  the  commands 
of  Cols.  Bendix  and  Townsend  approaching  each  other 
near  daybreak.  Col.  Bendix'*  command  opened  fire  on  the 
Third  New  Y'ork,  killing  two  men  and  wounding  a  con- 
siderable number,  and  throwing  the  whole  command  into 
confusion  before  the  mistake  was  discovered.  The  Coitfcd- 
crates,  being  thus  notified,  retreated  to  Big  Bethel,  where 
they  hastily  threw  up  breastworks  behind  a  deep  creek. 
Gen.  Pierce,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Federal  expedi- 
tion, after  being  reinforced,  and  finding  Little  Bethel  de- 
serted, advanced  towards  Big  Bethel,  a  few  miles  to  the  N.f 
where  he  found  a  Confederate  foree,  estimated  at  1SIIO, 
under  the  command  of  Col.  J.  B.  Magruder,  a  graduate  of 
West  Point,  protected  by  the  hastily  constructed  earth- 
works. Gen.  Pierce  ordered  an  attack,  which  was  continued 
nearly  four  hours,  during  which  time  the  Federal  troops 
were  exposed  to  a  deadly  fire,  while  the  Confederates  were 
almost  entirely  protected.  Later  in  the  day  a  more  general 
assault  was  made,  led  by  Major  Theodore  Winthrop,  in 
whieh  he  was  instantly  killed  while  encouraging  his  men  to 
the  assault.  Gen.  Pierce  finally  ordered  a  retreat,  which 
was  effected  in  good  order,  the  Confederates  following  at 
some  distance  with  cavalry.  Lieut.  John  T.  Grcble  of  the 
Second  U.  S.  Artillery  was  killed  while  covering  the  defeated 
troops.  The  Confederates,  fearing  reinforcements  of  the 
Federals  from  Fortress  Monroe,  fell  back  that  night  to 
Vorktown.  The  Federal  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  wan 
about  100  men ;  the  Confederate  loss  was  said  to  be  only  1 
killed  and  7  wounded. 

Big  Black,  a  river  of  Mississippi,  rises  in  Choctaw 
CO.,  flows  south-westward,  and  enters  the  Mississippi  at 
Grand  Gulf.  Length,  about  200  miles.  It  is  navigable  for 
steamboats  for  50  miles.  General  Grant's  army,  moving  to 
the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  defeated  the  Confederates  on  the 
Big  Black,  nearly  15  miles  E.  of  that  town.  May  11'.  Isii:;. 
The  morning  after  the  battle  of  Champion  Hills,  May  17, 
1 863,  found  the  Confederate  forces  under  Pemberton  strongly 
posted  on  both  banks  of  the  Big  Black  River.  The  work's 
were  successfully  assaulted,  and  all  the  troops  on  the  K. 
bank,  with  seventeen  pieces  of  artillery,  captured,  the  re- 
mainder of  Pcmberton's  army  retreating  to  the  fortifications 
of  Vicksburg. 

Big  Bone  Lick,  a  salt  -lick"  or  spring  in  Boonc 
co.,  Ky.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  fossil  bones  found  here 
of  the  mastodon  and  other  animals,  which  are  thought  to 
have  resorted  to  this  place  to  "lick"  the  salt  earth,  and  to 
have  perished  in  the  marshy  soil. 

Big  Bottom,  a  township  of  Independence  co.,  Ark. 
Pop.  1)38. 

Big  Creek,  a  township  of  Limestone  co.,  Ala.    P.  1140. 

Big  Creek,  a  township  of  Craighead  eo..  Ark.     P.  Is7. 

Big  Creek,  a  township  of  Fulton  eo..  Ark.     Pop.  535. 

Big  Creek,  a  township  of  Hot  Springs  co.,  Ark. 
Pop.  158. 

Big  Creek,  a  township  of  Phillips  eo..  Ark.    Pop.  K.'.i'.i. 

Big  Creek,  a  township  of  Sebastian  co..  Ark.    P.  1062. 

Big  Creek,  a  township  of  Sharpe  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  414. 

Big  Creek,  a  township  of  White  co..  lud.     Pop.  H  I. 

Big  Creek,  a  township  of  Black  Hawk  co..  la.     Pop. 
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Big  Creek,  a  township  of  Ellis  CO.,  Kan.     Pop.  6. 

Big  Creek,  a  township  of  Ncosho  no.,  Kan.     P.  1077. 

Big  Creek,  a  township  of  Cass  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  101)7. 

Big  Creek,  a  township  of  Henry  co..  Mo.     Pop.  1390. 

Big  Creek,  a  township  of  Taney  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2(17. 

Big  Creek,  a  township  of  McDowell  co.,  \Vest  Va. 
Pop.  088. 

Bigelow  (EitAsirs  BKH;IIAM),  LL.D.,  an  eminent  in- 
ventor, born  in  West  Boylston.  .Mass..  April,  IS14.  While 
a  mere  lioy,  lie  invented  a  loom  for  suspender-weaving  and 
other  machines,  and  wrote  a  book  on  short-hand  writing. 
He  subsequently  invented  looms  lor  counterpanes  (1838-40), 
another  for  coach-lace,  and  in  1839  brought  out  his  well- 
known  carpet  loom.  He  is  one  of  the  principal  manufac- 
turers of  Clinton,  Mass.  He  published  "The  Tariff  Ques- 
tion" (1862)  and  other  works. 

Bigelow  (ItEuiiiiK  TVI.KR),  LL.D.,  was  horn  at  Water- 
town,  .Mass.,  Oct.  6,  1810,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1829.  He  was  a  State  senator  of  'Massachusetts  (1847-48), 
a  justice  of  the  State  supreme  court  (1850-01),  and  chief- 
justice  (1861-68). 

Bigelow  (JACOB),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  American 
physician  and  botanist,  born  in  Sudbury,  Mass.,  in  1787, 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1806.  He  became  professor  of 
materia  inedica  and  clinic  medicine  at  Harvard,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  He  practised 
medicine  in  Boston  many  years,  founded  the  Mount  Auburn 
Cemetery,  and  laid  out  the  grounds  with  much  taste.  Among 
his  works  are  "  American  Medical  Botany  "(3  vols.  8vo, 
1817-21),  an  able  "Discourse  on  Self-limited  Diseases'* 
(1835),  "Nature  in  Disease"  (1854),  and  "History  of 
Mount  Auburn"  (1860). 

Bigelow  (Jons),  an  author  and  diplomatist,  born  in 
Maiden,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  25,  1817,  graduated  at  Union  College 
in  1835.  He  contributed  numerous  articles  to  the  "  Demo- 
cratic Review,"  and  in  1850  became  managing  editor  of 
William  C.  Bryant's  journal,  the  "New  York  Evening 
Post."  Having  visited  Jamaica  in  that  year,  he  published 
"Jamaica  in  1850,  or  the  Eft'ects  of  Sixteen  Years  of  Free- 
dom on  a  Slave  Colony."  He  wag  appointed  American 
consul  at  Paris  in  1861,  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at 
chat  court  in  April,  1865.  He  resjgned  this  position  in 
1866.  He  published  in  Paris  "  Les  Etats  Unis  d'Amerique 
en  1863, "and  in  1871  a  work  on  the  French  monarchy.  He 
has  also  edited  the  "Autobiography  of  Franklin"  (1868). 

Bigelow  (TIMOTHY),  born  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  Aug. 
12,  1739,  was  a  blacksmith  who  became  a  member  of  the 
provincial  Congress  of  1774-75,  entered  the  Revolutionary 
army  as  captain  of  minute-men  in  1775,  was  captured  at 
Quebec,  became  a  colonel  of  Massachusetts  troops,  serving 
at  Stillwater,  Valley  Forge,  etc.  Died  Mar.  31,  1790. 

Bigelow  (TIMOTHY),  a  son  of  Col.  Timothy  Bigelow,  was 
born  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  April  30,  1767,  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1786,  practised  law  in  Groton  and  Boston,  Mass., 
where  he  long  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  perform- 
ing an  immense  amount  of  legal  work.  He  was  also  long 
a  prominent  Federalist  leader.  Died  May  18,  1821.  His 
daughter  became  the  wife  of  Abbott  Lawrence. 

Big  Flat,  a  township  of  Searcy  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  472. 

Big  Flats,  a  post-township  of  Chemung  co.,  N.  Y. 
Pop.  1902. 

Big  Flats,'  a  post-township  of  Adams  co.,  Wis.    P.  89. 

Big  Fork,  a  township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ark.    P.  206. 

Big  Fork,  a  post-township  of  Polk  co.,  Ark.     P.  274. 

Big'ger,  a  township  of  Jennings  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  915. 

Big  Grove,  a  township  of  Kendall  co.,  111.    Pop.  172d. 

Big  Grove,  a  township  of  Benton  oo.,  la.     Pop.  85t>. 

Big  Grove,  a  township  of  Johnson  co.,  la.    Pop.  1358. 

Biggs'ville,  a  post-village  of  Henderson  eo.,  111.  Pop. 
353. 

Big  Horn,  or  Rocky  Mountain  Sheep  (Oct* 
Montana,  Cuvier),  is  regarded  by  Cuvier  as  identical  with 
the  argali  of  the  Old  World.  It  also  resembles  tin-  wild 
sheep  (ininijlou)  of  the  Mediterranean  Islands  and  of  the 
Atlas  .Mountains.  It  is  very  large  and  extremely  wild,  and 
is  found  in  the  western  and  north-western  mountains  of 
North  America.  Its  flesh  is  highly  prized,  but  its  hair  can 
hardly  he  called  wool. 

Big  Horn,  a  county  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Montana.  Area, 
25,862  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Yellowstone  jind 
its  branches.  Lignite  and  other  minerals  are  found  here. 
Pop.  38. 

Big  Horn,  a  river  of  the  II.  S..  is  the  largest  affluent 
of  the  Yellowstone.  It  rises  in  Wyoming  Territory,  among 
the  Wind  River  Mountains,  and,  flowing  in  a  generally 


northward  direction,  crosses  the  southern  boundary  of 
Mimt;m:i,  and  enters  the  Yellowstone  at  Big  Horn  City, 
in  Montana.  Entire  length,  estimated  jit  lf>ll  or  001)  miles. 
The  upper  part  or  head-stream  of  it  is  called  Wind  River. 

Big  Island,  a  township  of  Marion  co.,  0.     Pop.  941). 

Big  Ivey,  a  township  of  Buncombe  co.,  N.  C.  1'op. 
127H. 

Big  Lake,  a  township  of  Mississippi  co.,  Ark.   Pop.  211. 

Big  Lake,  a  township  of  Shcrburueco.,  Minn.    Pop.  57. 

Big'lcr(Jonx),  born  in  Cumberland  co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  8, 1804, 
was  a  brother  of  (lov.  William  ISigler  of  Pennsylvania,  be- 
came a  printer,  a  journalist,  and  subsequently  a  lawyer.  He 
removed  to  Illinois  in  lst<j,  and  to  California  in  Is  I1.),  win  re 
!]'•  w;is  a  prominent  Democratic  politician,  and  was  known 
as  "Honest  John  Bigler."  He  was  governor  of  California 
(ls.)2-56).  Died  Nov.  :;0,  1871. 

Bigler  (WILLIAM),  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  born  Dec., 
1813,  was  of  German  descent.  He  received  a  common-school 
education,  and  entered  a  printing-office.  He  was  connected 
with  the  press  many  years,  and  afterwards  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  lie  was  elected  by  the  Democratic  p:irty 
speaker  of  the  State  senate  1843,  governor  1851  and  1854, 
and  U.  S.  Senator  1855  and  1858. 

Big  Level,  a  township  of  Greenbricr  co.,  West  Va. 
Pop.  Jo89. 

Big  Lick,  a  post-township  of  Stanley  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
1354. 

Big  Lick,  a  township  of  Hancock  co.,  0.     Pop.  1179. 

Big  Lick,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Roanoke  co., 
Va.,  on  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  R.  R.,  54  miles  W.  S. 
W.  of  Lynchburg.  Pop.  of  the  township,  2592. 

Big'low  (WILLIAM),  an  American  teacher  and  poet, 
born  at  Natick,  Mass.,  Sept.  22,  177-!.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1794,  and  became  principal  of  the  Latin  School 
of  Boston,  for  which  he  prepared  several  text-hooks.  Ho 
contributed  to  different  periodicals,  anil  wrote  poems,  among 
which  is  "The  Cheerful  Parson."  Died  Jan.  19,  1844. 

Big  Mound,  a  township  of  Wayne  co.,  111.    Pop.  1168. 

Bignon .(Louis  PIEKHE  KIWIIAKD),  a  French  statesman 
and  historian,  born  at  La  Meilleraye  Jan.  3,  1771.  Ho 
was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1817,  and  became 
a  peer  of  France  in  1837.  He  wrote  a  "  History  of  France 
from  the  18th  Brumaire  to  the  Peace  of  Tilsit"  (7  vols., 
1827-38),  and  other  works.  Napoleon  I.  bequeathed  him 
100,000  francs.  Died  Jan.  5,  1841. 

Bigno'nia  [named  by  Tournefort  in  honor  of  the  Abbe 
Bignon,  the  librarian  of  Louis  XIV.],  a  genus  of  plants,  the 
type  of  the  natural  order  Bignoniacea;,  natives  of  the  trop- 
ical and  sub-tropical  parts  of  America.  Many  of  them  are 
climbing  plants,  with  compound  leaves  terminating  in  a 
tendril,  and  handsome  trumpet-shaped  or  bell-shaped  flow- 
ers, which  are  5-lobed,  or  rather  2-lipped.  The  ltiyu»- 
nius  are  probably  the  handsomest  twining  plants  knoun." 
The  trumpet-creeper  or  trumpet-flower  of  the  U.  S.  is  the 
/!i</ni>tti<i  i-<ttlii-<nix  (or  Tffinnti  radicans}.  It  has  a  large 
and  showy  orange  and  scarlet  corolla,  funnel-shaped  and 
5-lobed,  with  four  stamens. 

Bignonia'ceae  (so  called  from  Bignonia,  the  principal 
genus),  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  natives  of  the 
U.  S.  and  of  tropical  climates.  They  arc  mostly  trees  or 
shrubs,  with  compound  leaves  and  showy  (lowers.  The 
corolla  is  monopetalous,  tubular,  or  campanulate,  and 
irregular;  the  stamens  are  live,  or  four  with  the  rudiment 
of  a  fifth  :  the  fruit  is  a  capsule  or  a  drupe.  The  order 
comprises  about  500  species  or  more,  including  those  which 
some  botanists  have  placed  in  the  separate  orders  of  Cres- 
centiacca1  and  Pedaliaccie.  Some  of  them  arc  noble  trees 
which  are  valuable  for  timber,  as  the  Big*onia  L<'u<-<>j'i/lnn 
of  Jamaica,  and  the  ipe-una  of  Brazil,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  hardest  timber  of  that  empire.  The  red  coloring-matter 
called  chica  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the  Itiynutiia 
I'liii-ii.  which  grows  near  the  Orinoco  River.  Among  the 
North  American  species  of  this  order  is  the  Catttlpo  lt/;/'t"- 
i^'ntl>n,  a  well-known  ornamental  tree  of  the  U.  S.,  which 
h;is  simple  cordate  leaves. 

Big  North  Fork,  a  township  of  Fulton  co.,  Ark. 
Pop.  473. 

Big  Oak  Flat,  a  post-township  of  Tuolumne  co.,  Cal. 
Pop.  1249. 

Big  Piney,  a  township  of  Pulaski  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  541. 

Big  Prairie,  a  post-township  of  Newaygo  co.,  Mich. 
Pop.  403. 

Big  Prairie,  a  township  of  New  Madrid  co.,  Mo. 
Pop.  loy.i. 

Big  Rapids,  a  township  of  Clare  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  1:12. 

Big  Rapids,  a  city,  capital  of  Mccosta  co.,  Mich.,  on 


BIG   KIVEK— 1UI.I. 


ill'-  Aluskrgon  River  and  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  K.  K., 
also  the  terminus  ot  ll><  M.M  "I  'lie  <  ' 

Miehigaii    I. ilk''    Shore    K.It >    mil«    N.ot    • 

Rapids  and  .1.1   nub-  V  o!    \l  n -k. -..n.      li  h.i-  two  banks, 
''in-    national    .ni.l   one    under   Stale    law,  two 
Holly  \Valerworl  uatci    p'.u.-i,  the   ji\er   I.eing 

dammed    in    two    plae.-s,  a   hca\y  lumber   I  m.lf.  ami 
manufacturing  inn  i.  sts.    IV  p.  1  -.'17  ;  "1  tin- tow  nship,  17"-. 
E.  U.  It'isK,  Ki>.  ••  MA<;NET." 

Big  lliver,  a  tp.  or  Mcndocjno  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  lull. 

Big  Kiver,  a  towu.-hi|i  "I  .)<  tlcr.-on  CD.,  .Mil.    Pop. 

Big  lliver,  a  town  chip  of  St.  Francois  CO.,  Mo.  Pop.  41,6. 

Big  Kock,  a  township  of  I'ula-ki  co..  Ark.    Pop.  3990. 

Big  Kock,  a  posj  town.-hip  of  Kane  co.,  111.   I1  .. 

Big  Sandy,  a  township  of  .li-ll'cr.-on  co.,  Neb.  1'op.  6»3. 

Big  Siindy,  u  tp.  of  Kaiiawha  co.,  West  Va.    Pop.  876. 

llig  Sandy  Kiver,  an  affluent  of  the  Ohio,  is  the 
boundary  between  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  It  i- 
navigable  for  tnore  than  100  miles  for  steamboats.  Its 
main  stream,  or  Tug  Fork,  rises  in  the  S.  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Its  West  Fork  flows  through  Eastern  Kentucky. 
Its  valley  abounds  in  coal,  timber,  and  mineral  wealth, 

llig  Spring,  a  township  of  Fulton  co.,  Ark.    Pop.  228, 

If  in  Spring,  a  post-tp.  of  Shelby  co.,  III.     Pop.  1755. 

Big  Spring,  a  post-village  of  lireckinridge  co.,  Ky., 
lying  partly  in  llardin  and  Mcado  cos.  A  large  spring 
rises  here  which  sinks  into  the  ground  and  disappears 
after  flowing  a  few  hundred  feet.  Pop.  134. 

Big  Spring,  a  township  of  Seneca  co.,  0.     Pop.  2084. 

Big  Stone,  a  county  of  Minnesota,  bordering  on  Da- 
kota, from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  Big  Stone  Lake. 
Area,  325  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Minnesota 
Kiver.  Pop.  24. 

Big  Valley,  a  township  of  Siskiyou  oo.,  Cal.     P.  246. 

Big  Vermilion  Kiver.     See  VERMILION  RIVER. 

Big  Wood  (Boise,  or  Boisee)  River,  of  Idaho, 
rises  in  or  near  the  Salmon  Mountain.",  Hows  westward, 
anil  enters  the  Lewis  or  Snake  River  on  the  line  between 
Idaho  and  Oregon.  Gold  is  found  near  this  river. 

Ililiai ,  a  county  of  Hungary,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  county  Df  S/a  boles,  mi  the  K.  by  the  county  of  Middle 
S/..lnok  and  Transyh  ania,  on  the  S.  by  Arad,  and  on  the 
W.  by  liekcs.  Area,  427S)  square  miles.  The  eastern  part 
is  mountainous,  while  the  western  is  a  plain,  consisting 
alternately  of  swamps,  sandy  plains,  and  fertile  ground, 
traversed  by  numerous  small  rivers.  All  kinds  of  grain 
abound,  especially  wheat  of  an  excellent  quality.  Wine 
and  tobacco  are  also  raised  in  great  quantities.  Pop.  in 
1869,  555,337.  Chief  town,  Dcbrcczin. 

Biisk,  a  town  of  Siberia,  in  the  government  of  Tomsk, 
300  miles  S.  of  Tomsk.  Pop.  in  1W17,  5952. 

Bij'nnagur',  Uijnagur,  or  Bijanaghur,  a  decayed 
but  "nee  famous  city  of  Southern  India,  in  the  presidency 
of  Madras,  on  the  Tumbuddra,  about  40  miles  N.  W.  of 
Bcllary.  It  stands  in  n  plain  containing  numerous  granite 
rocks,  many  of  which  have  been  rudely  sculptured  into 
various  forms.  It  was  founded  in  1336,  and  was  the  capi- 
tal of  a  powerful  Hindoo  kingdom.  It  was  sacked  and 
mined  by  the  Mohammedans  of  the  Deccan  in  1564,  but 
still  presents  traces  of  its  former  grandeur  in  a  number  of 
granite  temples  anil  palaces. 

Iti j  HIT,  a  rajahship  of  British  India,  in  Bengal,  hav- 
ing on  the  S.  the  (iarrows  Mountains,  and  crossed  by  the 
river  I!niin:i|iootni.  It  is  level  and  fertile,  producing  rice, 
wheat,  sugar,  and  betel.  The  people  arc  divided  between 
the  lihakat  ffonhlpput  of  Krishna,  and  the  Gorami,  who 
eat  meat  ;ind  drink  liquors. 

Bilba'o,  often  written  in  English  Bilbn'a,  a  seaport- 
town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of  Biscay,  is  situ- 
ated mi  the  river  Nervion,  near  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  28 
mile.-  N.  W.  of  Vitoria  ;  Int.  43°  15'  X.'.  Ion.  2°  54'  W.  It 
is  partly  enclosed  by  high  mountains,  and  is  well  built. 
Small  vessels  can  ascend  the  river  to  this  point,  which  is 
hero  crossed  by  several  bridges.  Bilbao  has  a  cathedral 
and  a  number  of  convents;  also  manufactures  of  hardware, 
hats,  leather,  paper,  and  earthenware.  The  chief  articles 
of  export  are  wool,  iron.  oil.  and  fruits.  This  town  was 
founded  in  l.'Kltl,  and  was  tirs!  culled  /,',/,.,„.  anil  about 
l.'illii  was  the  seat  of  a  famous  commercial  tribunal  POD 
in  1  still.  I  r.'.ir.!'. 

Bil'herrr,  or  Whortleberry,  the  fruit  of  various 
small  sbnil. s.  of  the  genera  I  ./,-,, •„/„„,  ;ind  i;,:,,/u- 
aml  nf  the  natural  order  Ericaccii'.  natives  of  North  Amer- 
ica and  Northern  F.uropc.  These  fruits,  under  the  name 
of  huckleberries  and  blueberries,  are  extensively  used  in 
the  Northern  I'.  S.  and  Canada. 


Ilil  diTilijk'  i\\  H  i  i  '>  .  an  eminent  Hutch  poet  and 
philologi-t.  l.orn  in  Ani.-teidam  Si-pi.  7.  P7.>»,  was  a  man 
of  great  erudition  and  vcr-cd  in  many  languages  ur.  . 
ences.  He  studied  law.  and  praeli-e'd  a-  an  a.|\  ...-ale  at 
The  Hague.  About  l-n-i,  l.,,ln,  Monapii rte  appointed  him 
pre-idenl  .•!  Ilir  Institute  ..1  Holland.  !!••  M;I-  ibi-  author 

of  many    poem-,  tia._>.  dn  v  and    pr uoi  k'.  which  hud   a 

high    reputation,    and    di-p]:i  ..tiun. 

Among  his  important   work-   an-  "  l.lm-  "     I  7,  >  .    •  \! 
luiieou.-    I'm  in-.  "  i  I  7:111 1.  ••  Rural    Lite."  arid  an   epic  poem 
called  ••  The    Instruction   id    tin-    I  MM    \v,,,|d."      )ii,.,|    ,,t 
Haarlem  Dee.  1  S   lv:|. 

llildt,  a  town  of  Holland  in  Fricsland.     Pop.  8302. 

Ililc  [I.at.  liillt],  the  secretion  of  the  liver  in  animals. 
In  all  vertebrates  it  i.-  formed  elderly  from  the  blood  of  the 
portal  vein,  whieh  i-  mingled,  however,  to  some  extent 
with  that  of  the  hepatic  artery.  It  is  secreted  slowlv  during 
the  interv  a  Is  ol  digestion,  attaining  its  maximum  (according 
to  llaltoti)  about  an  hour  after  caliipr.  It  is  in  mini  a  yel- 
lowish-green, viscid  fluid,  with  a  bitter  taste  and  u  peculiar 
smell.  In  carnivorous  animals  it  is  brownish-yellow;  in 
|  herbivorous,  greeul-h.  From  twenty  to  fifty  ounces  of  it 
i  are  secreted  daily  in  a  man.  A  portion  of  bile  is  com 
inonly  detained  in  the  gall-bladder,  where  it  becomes  more 
dense  by  the  loss  of  water  and  the  addition  of  mucus. 

Bile  contains  certain  resinous,  coloring,  and  saline  con- 
stituents. The  biliary  resin,  or  biliit,  consists  of  cholic 
(glycocholic)  and  taurocholic  acids,  combined  in  man  with 
soda;  also  with  a  little  cholesterin,  a  fatty  body.  These 
acids  are  formed  in  the  lirer,  not  being  present  in  the  blood, 
unless  from  absorption  after  their  elaboration  in  the  liver. 
Cholesterin  and  the  coloring-matter  of  the  bile  are  proba- 
bly present  in  the  blood.  Arrest  of  their  removal  causes 
unpleasant,  sometimes  serious,  symptoms,  recognized  under 
the  term  "  biliniM 

Entering  by  the  common  biliary  duct  into  the  duodenum, 
the  bile  aids  in  the  digestion  of  food,  especially  of  fat;  and 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  then  reabsorbcd  from  the  small 
intestine.  A  portion,  however,  is  excreted  with  the  firral 
di-ehargc.  Bile  stimulates  the  peristaltic  muscular  action 
of  the  bowels,  being  the  natural  laxative.  It  acts  also  an 
an  antiseptic  to  the  almost  putresccnt  contents  of  the  largo 
intestine.  Solidification  of  the  components  of  the  bile  (es- 
pecially of  choiesteriu)  causes  gall-stones,  the  passage  of 
which  through  the  duct  often  produces  extreme  pain. 

The  gall-bladder  is  not  always  present,  even  in  the  higher 
animals.  Oxen,  sheep,  and  antelopes  have  it,  but  not  deer 
or  camels.  It  is  absent  in  the  elephant  and  horse,  but 
present  in  the  hog.  All  carnivora  have  it.  Among  birds, 
the  ostrich,  pigeon,  and  many  parrots  are  without  it.  Some 
species  of  the  same  genus  have  it,  and  others  not.  (See 
DIQESTIOX.)  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  bile  of 
salt-water  fishes  contains  potash  in  place  of  soda,  although 
from  their  being  surrounded  by  much  common  salt  (chlo- 
ride of  sodium)  in  the  sea-water,  we  should  naturally  ex- 
pect to  find  soda  in  abundance  :  and  the  bile  of  land  and 
fresh-water  animals  contains  soda,  while,  considering  diet 
and  habitat,  potash  might  more  naturally  be  looked  for. 

HKXIIY  HARTSIIORSE. 

Bilin'  [Lat.  BcHna],  a  town  of  Bohemia,  beautifully  sit- 
uated in  the  valley  of  the  Bila,  17  miles  W.  of  Lcitmcritz.  It 
has  celebrated  mineral  springs  which  are  much  frequented, 
and  two  castles.  Near  Bilin  is  a  remarkable  isolated  clink- 
stone rock  called  Ri/inrr  .SVci'u,  or  Borzenberg.  The  well- 
known  polishing-powder  of  Bilin  is  bcrgmehl.  Pop.  3862. 

Bilious  Fever.     Sec  FEVER. 

Bill,  or  Beak  [Lat.  ran' t rum  :  Fr.  ber],  the  hard,  horny 
mouth  of  birds,  consists  of  two  parts  called  the  upper  and 
lower  mandibles,  which  may  be  regarded  as  mere  exten- 
sions of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws.  It  is  not  furnished  with 
teeth,  but  the  bills  of  the  tribe  Dentirostres  have  notches 
like  teeth,  and  Prof.  Marsh  has  discovered  a  fossil  bird  at 
Fort  Harker,  Kan.,  with  true  teeth.  The  bill  is  the  prin- 
cipal weapon  of  offence  and  defence  of  many  birds,  and  is  an 
important  character  on  whieh  the  distinctions  of  the  orders 
are  founded,  the  various  forms  of  the  bill  being  intimately 
connected  with  the  peculiar  habits  of  birds.  These  forms 
are  especially  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  food  on  which 
the  bird  subsists,  and  to  the  operations  by  which  that  food 
must  be  procured.  In  birds  of  prey  (Ruptures),  the  upper 
mandible  is  hooked  and  sharp,  and  the  whole  bill  is  adapted 
for  sei/ing  animals  and  tearing  their  flesh  ;  birds  that  teed 
MM  -.'ells  have  short,  strong,  and  conical  bills  ;  while  hum- 
ming -birds  have  long,  straight,  and  slender  bills,  fitted  to 
insert  into  long,  tubular  corollas.  Many  aquatic  birds 
have  broad,  obtuse,  and  comparatively  soft  and  sensitive 
bills,  with  laminie  on  the  inner  margin  in  order  to  strain 
the  mud  in  whieh  they  find  their  food.  At  the  base  of  the 
upper  mandible  is  a  membrane  called  the  cere,  which  in 
many  birds  is  naked,  in  others  feathered. 


BILL— BILL  OF  EXCEPTIONS. 


Bill ,  in  law,  a  formal  statement  or  declaration  in  writ- 
ing.     It  is  commonly  used  in  connection  willi   SONIC  ilc 
seriptive  word.     The  principal  cases  will  be  considered  sep- 
arately.     Hills  may  be  eonveniently  urrauged  under  the 
following  classes: 

1.  Contracts  and  commercial   instruments — bill  of  ex- 
change, bill  of  tailing,  bill  of  credit,  bill  of  sale,  single  or 
penal  bill. 

2.  A  project  of  law  pending  before  a  legislature,  us  in 
the  1*.  S.  Constitution.  Article  I.,  section  7.  "bills  tor  rais- 
ing revenue."    After  such  it  bill  becomes  a  law,  it  is  usually 
termed  an  ''act." 

.'!.  Laws  actually  passed  by  the  legislature,  as  a  bill  of 
indemnity,  a  bill  of  attainder  or  of  pains  and  penalties. 

4.  Constitutional    instruments   or  provisions — "  bill   of 
rights." 

5.  In  mercantile  and  ordinary  usage — bill  of  goods,  bill 
of  health,  bill  of  mortality,  bill  of  parcels,  bills  payable 
and  receivable. 

(').  In  pleadings,  criminal  and  civil— original  bill,  bill  of 
Middlesex,  bill  of  indictment,  bill  of  privilege,  bill  in 
equity. 

7.  In  legal  practice — bill  of  costs,  bill  of  exceptions,  bill 
of  particulars. 

Bill,  Brown-bill,  or  Gisarme,  an  ancient  weapon 
of  the  English  infantry  for  fighting  at  close  quarters.  It 
differed  from  the  battle-axe  in  its  sickle-shaped  blade,  to 
which  a  drawing  stroke  was  given.  The  bill  was  used  by 
the  English  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  finally  went  out 
of  use  in  coiiM'(|iicnee  of  the  introduction  of  firearms.  Sim- 
ilar weapons  were  used  by  mounted  troops,  as  well  as  in- 
fantry, both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  The  par- 
tisans with  which  the  yeomen  of  the  Guard  in  England  are 
armed,  and  the  halberd,  are  derived  from  the  ancient  bill. 

Bil'lerica,  a  beautiful  post-village  of  Middlesex  CO., 
Mass.,  on  the  Boston  and  Lowell  K.  II.,  IS  miles  N.  by  \V. 
of  Boston.  It  has  five  churches,  an  academy,  and  import- 
ant manufactures.  Pop.  of  Billerica  township,  1833. 

Bil'lcting,  a  mode  of  feeding  and  lodging  soldiers 
when  thev  are  not  in  camp  or  barrack.  It  is  a  compulsory 
process  bv  which  soldiers  obtain  food  and  lodging  in  tav- 
erns, inns,  or  private  houses.  In  1745  all  persons  in  Eng- 
land were  exempt  from  this  burden  except  certain  traders. 
The  persons  liable  to  have  soldiers  billeted  on  them  in  Eng- 
land at  present  are  the  keepers  of  hotels,  inns,  public- 
houses,  ale-houses,  beer-shops,  wine-shops,  livery-stables, 
and  such-like  licensed  places.  Those  who  supply  food  and 
lodging  receive  tenpence  per  day  for  each  soldier. 

Bil'liards  [Fr.  billard],  a  game  played  with  ivory  balls 
upon  a  rectangular  table  having  resilient  sides.  The  balls 
are  put  in  motion  by  means  of  rods  called  cues  held  by  the 
players.  The  place  of  the  origin  of  this  game  is  variously 
given  as  in  the  East,  in  France,  and  in  Italy,  and  the  date 
is  entirely  uncertain.  Shakspcare  alludes  to  this  game. in 
"Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  but  this  is  undoubtedly  an 
anachronism.  Tho  rules  of  the  game  vary  somewhat  in 
different  countries.  Various  games  are  played  at  present 
in  the  U.  S..  the  French  three-ball  game  being  considered 
the  best.  This  game  requires  great  skill  and  quickness  of 
hand  and  accuracy  of  sight,  and  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar of  games.  (Sec  PHELAX,  "The  Game  of  Billiards.") 

Bill  in  Eq'uity.  This  is  a  statement  of  the  plaintiffs 
case  in  a  suit  in  court  of  equity.  A  bill  is  either  original 
or  not  original.  An  original  bill  initiates  the  suit ;  a  bill 
not  original  is  used  to  controvert  or  suspend  or  revise  a 
proceeding  in  the  cause,  as  a  decree  or  order,  or  for  cross- 
litigation.  Particular  suits  receive  special  names,  with 
which  the  word  bill  is  connected,  such  as  "bill  of  peace," 
"bill  of  interpleader,"  "bill  of  discovery,"  "cross  bill," 
etc.,  etc. 

Billings,  a  post-village  of  Christian  co., Mo.,  261  miles 
S.  W.  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  is  the 
seat  of  South-western  Christian  College  and  the  Christian 
Colony.  It  is  beautifully  situated,  and  has  one  monthly 
newspaper,  a  steam  flouring-mill,  wagon  and  plough  factory, 
several  stores,  etc.  Chalybeate  springs  are  within  10  miles. 
W.  11.  GOODLOK,  En.  "  CHRISTIAN  MONTHLY." 

Hidings  (Ki.KANAii),  geologist,  was  born  in  Canada 
May  .'»,  Is^'n.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts. 
In  184.r>  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  since  Is. til  has  acted 
as  palaeontologist  to  the  Canadian  geological  survey.  He 
has  published  valuable  scientific  memoirs  and  other  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  geology  and  natural  history  of 
Canada. 

Billings  (JOSEPH),  an  English  navigator  who  entered 
the  service  of  Catherine  II.  of  Russia  in  178.0.  He  com- 
manded an  exploring  expedition  sent  out  by  that  sovereign 
in  I7S7.  He  explored  the  coast  of  Alaska,  discovered  seve- 
ral islands  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  returned  in  1791. 


Billings,  Josh,  the  pseudonym  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Shaw 
of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  an  American  humorist,  who  ia 
known  by  his  "Allmina.x"  and  other  works. 

Billings  (LirriiER  G.),  U.  S.  N.,  born  in  New  York  in 
1840,  entered  the  navy  a.s  an  acting  assistant  paymaster 
Oct.  24,  ISCiL',  became  an  assistant  paymaster  in  lSI'if>.  and 
a  paymaster  in  IStHi.  He  served  in  the  steamer  Watcrwitch 
uhen  she  was  captured  by  Confederates  on  the  morning  of 
June  ;t,  lsr,i,  and  fought  gallantly  in  her  defence.  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Austin  Pendergrust.  in  his  detailed 
report  of  Oct.  22,  1864,  says  :  "  Notwithstanding  the  defeat 
I  have  sustained,  I  cannot  close  this  report  without  recom- 
mending to  the  kind  consideration  of  the  department  the 
gallant  conduct  of  those  olVicers  and  men  who  so  bravely 
defended  their  ship.  To  C.  W.  Buck,  acting  master,  Acting 
Knsiirns  Charles  Hill  and  A.  1>.  Storer,  Acting  Assistant 
Paymaster  L.  (».  Billings,  Acting  Ma-tcr's  Mate  C.  P. 
\\Yston.  Coast-pilot  R.  B.  K.  Murphy,  Henry  Williams, 
captain  of  the  hold,  John  Williams,  captain  of  the  after- 
guard, John  Parker,  gunner's  mate,  anil  John  Y.  Ha/.elton, 
cockswain,  I  am  indebted  for  a  cordial  support  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  ship  ;  and  though  every  one  of  them  was 
wounded,  and  many  of  them  threatened  with  instant  death 
unless  they  would  say  that  they  surrendered,  1  am  proud 
to  say  that  not  one  of  them  disgraced  himself  by  doing  so." 
FOXIIAI.L  A.  PARKER,  U.  S.  N. 

Billings  (WILLIAM),  an  American  musical  composer, 
was  born  in  Boston.  .Mass..  (let.  7,  17^".  He  introduced  a 
new  style  of  church-music,  which  became  very  popular  in 
New  England.  Died  Sept.  2(i,  1800. 

Bil'lingsgatc,  a  wharf  and  fish-market  of  London, 
below  London  Bridge,  which  was  made  a  "  free  and  open 
market  for  all  sorts  of  fish"  in  1GD9.  It  is  the  only  whole- 
sale fish-market  in  London,  and  all  fish,  fresh  or  cured,  if 
imported  in  British  vessels,  are  admitted  free  of  duty.  All 
fish  are  sold  here  by  tale,  except  salmon  and  eels,  which  are 
sold  by  weight;  oysters  are  sold  by  measure.  No  fish  arc 
sold  on  Sunday  except  mackerel.  The  women  who  vended 
fish  here  were  formerly  notorious  for  ribaldry  and  vitupera- 
tive personalities,  so  that  "Billingsgate"  became  a  syno- 
nym of  vulgar  and  foul  expressions. 

Bill'ion,  in  the  French  system  of  numeration,  is  a 
thousand  millions,  but  it  is  used  by  the  English  to  denote 
a  million  millions— 1,000,000,000,080. 

Bil'liton,  or  Billcton,  a  Dutch  island  in  the  East 
Indies,  is  situated  between  Borneo  and  the  S.  E.  end  of 
Sumatra,  and  is  separated  from  Banca  by  Clement's  (or 
Caspar)  Strait.  It  is  about  ;i°  S.  lat.,  and  108°  E.  Ion. 
Area,  estimated  at  1131)  square  miles.  Iron  ore  and  good 
timber  abound  here.  Trepang,  tin,  birds'  nests,  and  tor- 
toise-shells arc  exported  from  it. 

Bill  of  Attain'der  is  a  legislative  enactment  dcclar- 
ingthe  attainder  of  one  or  more  persons.  (SceATTAiNDF.it.) 
Formerly,  persons  were  often  attained  of  high  treason  in 
England  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  during  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  bills  of  attainder  were  frequently  passed  in  this 
country.  The  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  provides  I  hat 
neither  a  State  nor  Congress  shall  pass  bills  of  attainder. 
Such  a  bill  is  usually  opposed  to  sound  legislation  in  four 
principal  respects  :  It  is  adopted  by  the  legislature,  instead 
of  being  a  sentence  by  the  judiciary  ;  it  departs  from  judi- 
cial rules  in  establishing  the  commission  of  the  alleged 
criminal  act.  haying  no  regular  methods  of  trial  or  rules  of 
evidence;  it  may  declare  an  act  to  be  a  crime  which  was 
not  so  when  committed:  and  it  admits  of  the  infliction  of 
cruel  and  unusual  punishments.  (An  instance  of  such  a 
bill  is  found  in  FROI.'DE'S  "History  of  England,"  i.,  286.) 

Bill  of  Credit,  in  law.  (l),in  mercantile  law, a  letter 
written  by  one  person  to  another  authorizing  or  requesting 
him  to  give  credit  to  a  third  or  his  order,  or  to  bearer. 
Such  a  letter  is  either  general  or  special.  It  is  general 
when  addressed  to  any  one  who  may  see  fit  to  give  the 
proposed  credit,  and  who  on  giving  credit  may  have  re- 
course to  the  writer  of  the  letter.  On  such  a  letter  several 
persons  may  successively  give  credit.  The  letter  is  said  to 
be  special  when  addressed  to  specified  persons  in  such  a 
way  that  no  other  persons  but  those  specified  can  give  the 
credit. 

2.  Under  the  U.  S.  Constitution.  That  instrument  pro- 
vides that  no  State  shall  "  emit  bills  of  credit."  This  expres- 
sion is  construed  by  the  courts  to  mean  instruments  issued 
for  the' payment  of  money — issued  on  the  credit  of  the  States 
as  such,  payable  at  a  future  day,  and  intended  to  circulate 
as  money.  The  clause  does  not  prevent  a  State  from  issu- 
ing bonds  for  the  payment  of  its  indebtedness,  payable  at  a 
future  day:  nor  is  it  supposed  to  prohibit  the  creation  of 
banks,  which  issue  currency.  The  provision  aims  at  the 
use  of  the  credit  of  the  State  in  its  corporate  character. 

Bill  of  Exceptions,  a  formal  statement  in  writing 


KII.I.    <>K    l..\(  HAM. I.. 


of  excepliuns  tiik'-n  lii  the  opinion*  decision*  01  direction 
of  ft  judge  "luring  ;i  trial,  it  sets  forth  the  proceedings  at 
such  trial,  the  .leeisiun  or  ruling  made,  and  tip-  except  ion 

thereto,   -ix I  iiinl  scaled  by   tlir  judge  in  Ic-ti n.v 

OOmetnen.      'I'll''  object  "I'  a  Mil  "t    exceptions   I-  I"  l.rin^ 

the   alleged     clloi  -ill'    III''    judge     bct.irc   the     ]i|-'i|irr   court    fur 

revietv.  and    it    usually  contains    only  such    porlion   of   the 

proceedings  all'l  evidence  taken   at   ill'-   tn:il   a- 

forttial    purpose.       (  Till'  details  uf  tin:  subject    will   In!  fuund 

ill  Tiiin  iiinl  ullii-r  works  on  legal  pr.ici: 

Bill  of  K\rhiin«<',mi  "pen  Irtti-r  uf  request,  whereby 

inn-  person    rMtMd  •    another  to  pay    a  third  ui    hi.-  order  ur 

t   a  -HIM  ul    muii"\  .  ali-"lntelv  and  I  .      The 

[.IT-  .'I    \\liu   writes   llie    lellei     i-    called   tlir  '/i-ui.-.  ,-.-    tin-  one 

to  whi un  it  U  AddreMed  ta  termed  tl  MI-I  tlu-  per- 

son who  is  to  receive  Ihc  money   i-llie  /""/'..      Abillulex 
change  i-  1'itln-r  inlaii'l  or  foreign.     Where  the  parties  are 
in  tli<-  same  Stat.-,  ii   is  inland  ;  where  tin-  drawee 
in  a   Stale  or  counlry  ditleretit  1'roin  that  of  tin-  drawer,  Or 
in    ,-inv  <-a-c  \vlicp-   tin-    I. ill   is   drawn  in   our   Staff    I||M.TI   a 

-I  in  mmlher,  it  is  foreign.      A  lull  inav    In-   wni 
nniler  tin-  following   heads  -  I.  its  tiatnri-  :   -'.  endorsement  : 

•epian'-e;    I.   presentment    for   pay  ni.-iit.  mi'l    Hi 
In-   l:i  I,    n    I  r,     •!,:(     ;,•  .h  :i  \\  <-r  all'l   end. 

1.  A  liill  "I'  exchange  having  ill!  the  rei|llisili'S  referred 
to  ill  tin-  dctinihon  a-  aii"\i'  given  is  <i<  ./../,,//./, .  |;\-  this 
word  is  meant  th.it  a  transfer  of  it  in  good  faith  before  ma- 
turity will  give  III'-  purchaser  a  right  of  ai-tiou  in  his  own 

n i  of  law,  us  distinguished  from  a  court  of 

ei|iiity  :  and  In-  accordingly  taken  a  title  free  from  defences 
that  mav  ha\e  e\isteil  between  the  original  parties.  But 
if  any  of  the  qualities  referred  to  in  the  definition  are 
wanting,  ii.-./.</m/.//i/i/  dues  not  exist.  The  paper  b 

:uible.  ami  tin-  defences  between  the  original  parties 
are  let  in.  Negotiability,  however,  assumes  that  tho  in- 
strument ha<  a  legal  existence,  as  to  its  outward  form,  and 

.rdniL'ly  exeeuied  by  a  person  competent  to  contract. 
A  bill  "I  exchange  drawn  by  or  upon  n  married  woman  or 
an  infant  would  nut  create  a  valid  obligation  even  as  to  a 
pureh,  1  faith.  Bo  if  the  instrument  were  declared 

void  bv  statute,  as  i.s  sometimes  the  case  when  infected 
with  usury  or  given  for  a  ginning  consideration.  I'mlcr 
these  rules,  if  an  instrument  otherwise  in  the  form  of  a 
bill  of  exchange  were  payable  in  something  other  than 

n v,  ur  upon  a  eontiiiLrency,  or  from  a  special  fund,  or 

to  a  particular  person,  without  the  addition  of  the  words 
"oriler"  ur  ••  bearer."  it  would  not  be  negotiable.  Tho 
law  presumes  that  a  bill  is  given  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion. Kvidenre  may  be  offered  as  between  tho  original 
parties,  and  as  to  alt  who  cannot  insist  upon  the  proti  rt ion 
of  negotiability,  that  there  is  no  consideration.  An  import- 
ant distinction  thus  arises  between  what  may  be  called 
business  paper  and  accommodation  paper.  The  former  is 
given  fur  a  valuable  eunsideratiou  as  between  the  original 
parties,  surh  us  for  money  lent  or  goods  sold.  In  accom- 
modation paper  there  is  no  such  consideration,  but  the 
person  who  makes  it  intends  to  lend  his  credit  to  some 
person.  Kvery  party  to  a  bill  may  hold  this  relation  to  it. 
rtins,  there  may  lie  an  accommodation  acceptor, drawer,  or 
endorser.  This  kind  of  paper  must  be  distinguished  from 
that  which  is  simply  without  consideration,  iu  which  there 
is  no  intfut  to  have  the  credit  of  the  party  who  makes  it 
useil.  \  single  illustration  will  show  the  distinction.  If 
a  friend  should  draw  a  bill  in  favor  of  his  friend  on  ac- 
count of  bis  au'cction,  it  would  be  simply  without  consider- 
ation :  if  under  tin-  same  circumstances  it  was  drawn  with 
intent  to  have  it  discounted  by  a  bank,  it  would  be  "ac- 
commodation paper."  In  tho  one  case,  if  a  purchaser 
should  acquire  it  with  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances, 
he  could  not  enforce  it,  while  in  tho  other  case  he  could, 
by  reason  of  the  intent.  When  accommodation  paper  has 
been  acquired  for  value,  it  is  substantially  equivalent,  as 

far  as  tin-  holder  is  concerned,  to  IHIMHC--  jiajier.     l.ctween 

tin-  original  parties  it  would  have  no  validity,  and  could 
not  supply  the  basis  of  an  action.  I  In  the  contrary,  if  an 
:i.-c  inimudation  party  to  the  bill  is  obliged  to  pay,  ho  has 
his  remedy  against  the  party  in  whose  favor  he  acted, 
either  on  the  bill  or  on  mi  implied  contract,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Thus,  an  accommodation  acceptor  could  not  bring  an 
action  II/HIII  i!i'-  I'ill  against  the  drawer  whom  he  had  ac- 
coinniodaied,  but  would  be  driven  to  an  action  on  an  im- 
plied contract  un  the  part  of  the  drawer  to  repay  niuney 
which  ha  I  been  paid  for  the  drawer's  use  and  benefit.  When 
one  parly  gives  his  acceptance  to  another  in  return  for  the 
other's  a  -:---pt:incc,  it  is  not  a  true  case  of  an  accommo- 
dation ae  -eptance,  though  sometimes  so  called.  These 
•cptanees  an-  based  upon  n  cunsjderatiuu,  the 
one  promise  being  a  consideration  for  the  other.  They  are 
certainly  danger"!!-  cuntracts.  as  either  party  may  be  called 
on  to  pay  to  a  holder  not  only  his  own  acceptance,  but  that 
of  the  other  party.  Without  further  pursuing  tin 


tinction,  attention  should  be  eiilh-'l  Iu  u   p.  euliatity    in   this 

brunch   of  the    law  which   sh.w-    n  Mellon   with 

••I   currency.       It   i-   a  will  Mttl.d   ^'.ii.ial   rule 

of  tin- coiniiiun  law  that  a  per-un  having   nu   title  Iu  goods 

can  lian.-li  r   ic.  even   to   a    pinch  i    I  ml,.       \ 

Ibid    ur    a    lind'-r.  lor    example,  can  i    title 

Ilian    be  possc.-se.>.      There    is    a    marked   <  \'ipliuri    ; 
rule    in    the  case   of  money.       One   who   ha-    stulen    money 
may  give  a  perfect  title  tu  one  whu  take,-    it    iii    good    faith 
and  lor  value.      This  exception  i-  demanded  bv  the  n' e.- 
il    rummeree.       The   rule   is  extended    tu    n,  ..'..liable 
paper,  payable    Iu    bearer,    or    even    tu    older,  when 

1  as  to  pass  from  hand  to  band  without  further  en- 
dorsement. 

It  is  plain  that  a  bill  when  drawn  imposes  no  obligation 

upun  Ilie  drawee.      It  i.s  necessary  that  In-  should  a- 

it  in  some   legal  form  before    be    he< -iimes    liable.      This    act 

if  termed  "acecptan'-e."  I'.,  lore  acceptance  the  out. 
ton  liable  to  the  payee  is  the  drawer.  His  liability  la  a 
contingent  one,  and  implied  by  law.  There  is  thus  a 
marked  distinction  between  the  liability  of  a  drawer  and 
acceptor — one  is  implied,  and  the  other  is  express  and 
-s  contract.  The  implied  obligation  of 
the  drawer  is  created  by  the  custom  of  merchants,  and  is 
conditional.  It  requires  certain  acts  to  be  performed  &s  a 
ronililion  precedent  to  recovery  ot  the  amount  of  the  bill, 
such  as  presentment  either  for  acceptance  or  payment,  and 
due  notice  to  be  given  of  a  failure  to  accept  or  pay.  as  tho 
ease  may  be.  This  distinction  between  the  implied  lia- 
bility of  the  drawer  and  the  ejrprttt  contract  of  an  ac- 
ceptor is  of  great  consequence,  and  must  be  carefully 
attended  to.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  as  to  the 
liability  of  an  . -inlur-cr.  This  is  also  implied  and  con- 
ditional. The  nature  of  a  check  upon  a  bank  should  ho 
referred  to.  It  resembles  a  bill  of  exchange,  though  it  is 
not  precisely  equivalent  to  it.  The  check,  according  to  the 
better  opinion,  creates  no  obligation  against  the  hank  in 
favor  M  tho  bolder  without  acceptance.  In  mercantile 
phrase,  a  cheek  when  accepted  by  the  act  of  an  officer,  such 
as  a  teller,  is  said  to  be  "certified."  The  bank  after  such 
an  act  is  liable  to  the  holder.  The  drawer  of  a  check 
hav  ing  funds  on  deposit  has  an  action  against  the  bank  for 
damages  for  a  refusal  to  honor  his  check,  on  the  ground  of 
an  implied  obligation  to  pay  checks  according  to  the  usual 
course  of  business.  W^hile  checks  arc  usually  drawn  pay- 
able immediately,  they  may  be  made  payable  at  a  future 
day,  when  their  resemblance  to  a  bill  of  exchange  is  still 
more  d 

2.  Endonemenl. — The  payee  of  a  bill  may  transfer  it  by 
writing  his  name  upon  the  back  of  it.  He  is  then  termed 
an  endorser.  When  the  name  is  simply  written  the  en- 
dorsement is  said  to  be  "in  blank ;"  wnen  some  person  it 
pointed  out  to  whom  payment  is  to  be  made,  it  is  said  to 
be  "in  full."  When  a  bill  is  endorsed  in  blank,  it  will 
pass  from  hand  to  hand,  as  though  payable  to  bearer; 
when  endorsed  in  full,  an  endorsement  by  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  transferred  will  be  necessary  to  its  further 
transfer.  There  may  be  a  series  of  endorsers,  called  first, 
second,  third,  etc.  endorsers.  Under  these  rules  no  holder 
can  claim  a  title  to  a  bill  payable  to  order  except  through 
an  endorsement  made  by  the  very  person  to  whom  it  is 
payable,  or  some  one  holding  under  him,  such  as  his  exe- 
cutor, administrator,  or  assignee  in  bankruptcy.  Accord- 
ingly, if  it  should  come  into  the  possession  of  another  person 
of  the  same  name  as  the  owner,  but  acting  without  authority, 
he  could  give  no  title  to  one  acting  in  good  faith.  When  an 
owner  of  a  bill  endorses  it  for  value,  he  can  impose  upon 
the  purchaser  no  valid  restriction  preventing  its  further 
transfer.  The  right  of  sale  ii  an  inseparable  incident  to 
ownership.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  person  endorse  a  bill 
to  an  agent,  he  may  place  valid  restrictions  upon  tho 
agent's  authority  to  sell.  These,  if  incorporated  in  the  en- 
dorsement, will  bind  all  purchasers.  Where  a  bill  is  pay- 
able to  several  persons,  all  must,  in  general,  unite  in  an 
endorsement.  The  regular  effect  of  an  endorsement  is  two- 
fold :  one  consequence  is  to  transfer  the  endorser's  interest, 
and  the  other  is  to  create  an  implied  obligation  on  his  part 
to  pay  the  bill  in  case  that  tho  drawee  does  not  accept  or 
pay  at  maturity,  and  proper  steps  are  taken  to  charge  him. 
In  an  accommodation  endorsement,  as  there  would  be  no 
ownership,  the  solo  effect  would  be  to  create  an  obligation 
to  pay.  This  obligation  closely  resembles  that  of  surety- 
ship.' Thus,  when  a  bill  is  accepted  the  acceptor  is  pri- 
marily liable, and  the  endorser  is.  a-  ii  were,  a  surety.  The 
rules  governing  suretyship  may  in  the  main  be  invoked  in 
his  favor.  An  endorser  may  avoid  this  liability  by  making 
use  of  suitable  words  in  his  endorsement,  such  as  "  without 

n nisc."     The  endorsement  wuuld  then  simply  operate  as 

a  transfer  of  such  interest  as  he  might  have.     Endorsers 
are  commonly  liable  in  the  order  of  time  of  their  end. 
incuts.     Thus,  if  there  were  three  endorsers,  if  the  third 
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for  last)  was  compelled  to  pay,  he  would  be  entitled  to  sue 
the  second  or  first,  and  recover  in  full.     A  holder  need  not 

imrsue  any  prescribed  order  as  between  the  endorsers. 
le  limy  select  any  one.  who.  if  he  pays,  will  be  entitled 
to  proceed  in  the  same  way  as  to  any  one  preceding  him. 
If,  however,  the  bill  is  made  payable  to  several  payees,  who 
endorse,  they  are  liable  jointly  and  not  successively,  and 
each,  as  between  themselves,  would  be  liable  only  for  their 
respective  shares.  Every  endorsement  is  a  new  contract. 
One  of  the  consequences  of  this  rule  is,  that  though  the 
original  bill  may  be  void,  the  endorser  will  still  be  liable, 
as  if  the  bill  be  void  for  usury  or  be  made  by  a  married 
woman.  Another  consequence  is,  that  the  rules  of  prhntr 
international  law  may  cause  a  dift'ereut  efl'ect  to  be  given 
to  the  respective  endorsements.  Thus,  if  A  should  endorse 
in  one  country,  and  B  should  endorse  the  same  bill  in 
another,  each  endorsement  would  be  governed  as  to  its 
effect  by  the  law  of  the  state  where  it  was  made.  The 
mere  net  of  writing  one's  name  is  not  an  endorsement; 
there  must  also  be  a  delivery.  Accordingly,  if  one  should 
write  his  name  and  die  before  delivery,  an  executor  could 
not  deliver  the  bill  so  as  to  make  a  valid  "endorsement." 
The  proper  course  would  be  for  the  executor  to  endorse  it 
in  his  representative  character. 

3.  Acccpttiiire. — The  object  of  acceptance  is  to  show  the 
assent  of  the  drawee  of  the  bill  to  pay  it  according  to  its 
terms.  Without  such  assent  he  would  not  be  liable.  The 
regular  and  formal  method  of  acceptance  is  to  write  the 
name  of  the  drawee  upon  the  front  of  the  bill.  But  no 
particular  mode  of  aecoptanee  is  necessary.  It  may  be 
made  by  writing  separate  from  the  bill  or  orally.  It  may 
sometimes  be  implied,  as,  for  example,  by  a  detention  on 
the  part  of  the  drawee  beyond  a  reasonable  time.  It  may 
be  eiiher  absolute  or  conditional.  A  conditional  acceptance  j 
may  be  illustrated  by  one  purporting  to  be  made  "  on  the  ; 
consignment  of  goods  to  the  drawee."  A  holder  could 
not  collect  in  such  a  case  if  there  was  no  such  consignment. 
An  acceptance  should  not  differ  from  the  terms  of  the  bill. 
A  holder  may  decline  to  take  such  an  acceptance,  and  treat 
the  case  as  though  there  was  no  acceptance.  Should  he 
assent  to  it,  he  would  thereby  discharge  the  drawer  and 
existing  endorsers.  It  is  not  always  necessary  that  there 
should  be  presentment  for  acceptance  as  distinct  from 
one  for  payment,  though  in  some  cases  it  is  requisite. 
Where  a  bill  is  payable  a  fixed  number  of  days  "after 
sight,"  the  word  ''sight"  means  acceptance,  and  it  would 
be  necessary  to  present  it  once  for  acceptance,  and,  if 
that  act  took  place,  again  for  payment.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  bill  were  payable  a  certain  number  of  days 
"after  date,"  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  present  it  once 
for  all  for  payment,  though  it  would  usually  be  an  act  of 
prudence  to  present  it  for  acceptance,  as  the  holder  would  in 
case  of  acceptance  have  an  additional  person  to  whom  he 
could  have  recourse,  and  in  case  of  non-acceptance  he  could 
take  immediate  steps  to  charge  the  other  parties  to  the  bill. 
There  has  been  great  controversy  on  the  question  whether 
bills  payable  "at  sight"  must  be  presented  for  acceptance 
as  well  as  payment.  In  some  of  the  States  the  doubt 
is  settled  by  legislation.  The  effect  of  acceptance  is  to 
make  the  drawer  the  principal  debtor.  The  other  parties 
stand  in  the  relation  of  sureties,  and  if  they  are  compelled 
to  pay,  they  have  their  remedy  over  against  the  acceptors. 
This  is  clearly  the  case  in  business  paper :  in  the  case  of 
an  accommodation  bill  the  position  of  the  parties  is  of 
course  reversed,  so  that  the  acceptor,  as  already  explained, 
has  his  remedy  on  an  implied  contract  against  the  person 
to  whom  he  lent  his  credit,  though  as  to  the  holder  of  the 
bill  he  holds  the  place  of  a  principal  debtor.  Under  these 
rules  an  acceptor  is  bound  to  know  the  handwriting  of  the 
drawer,  and  if  that  be  forged  he  is  still  liable  to  the  original 
holder.  If  acceptance  is  refused,  the  proper  course,  in  the 
case  of  foreign  bills,  is  to  have  a  protest  made,  and  prompt 
notice  sent  to  the  drawer  and  endorsers.  In  case  of  in- 
land bills,  protest  is  not  essential,  though  presentment  and 
notice  are.  Statutes  usually  allow  protest  in  case  of  in- 
land bills  as  a  convenient  medium  of  proof  that  the  neces- 
sary steps  have  been  taken  to  charge  the  parties  to  the 
bill.  The  term  "protest"  is  applied  to  au  ollicial  net  by 
an  authorized  person  (notary  public),  whereby  he  affirms, 
in  a  formal  or  prescribed  manner,  in  writing,  that  the  bill 
has  been  regularly  presented  for  acceptance  or  payment, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  that  it  has  been  refused.  It  is 
used  as  presumptive  evidence  at  a  trial  lo  establish  the 
facts  in  question.  The  office  of  a  "  notice"  is  to  give  im- 
mediate information  to  the  drawer  or  endorsers  of  failure 
of  acceptance,  so  that  they  may  take  such  steps  as  they 
deem  necessary  for  their  protection.  The  protest  and  no- 
tice are  thus  entirely  distinct  acts  for  different  purposes, 
and  must  not  be  confounded.  Assuming  that  acceptance 
has  been  refused  and  due  protest  made,  mercantile  law 
allows  any  person  to  intervene  and  accept  a  bill  "  for  the 


honor  "  of  a  drawer  or  endorser.  A  holder  is  not  bound 
to  take  such  an  acceptance,  though  it  is  valid  if  assented 
to.  It  takes  place  beforcia  notary  public,  and  is  termed 
an  acceptance  ••  ^nfn-n  f>i-»ti-*t."  The  person  thus  interven- 
ing states  for  whose  honor  he  accepts.  In  case  lie  pins. 
he  becomes  the  creditor  of  that  parly,  and  may  also  have 
recourse  to  all  who  precede  him  on  the  bill,  in  opposition 
to  the  general  rule  of  law  that  one  cannot  become  the 
creditor  of  another  without  his  consent.  When  the  bill 
matures  it  is  a^ain  presented  to  the  original  drawee  for 
payment,  who  may  in  the  mean  lime  have  been  placed  in 
funds,  and  may  now  be  willing  to  take  up  the  bill.  Should 
he  again  refuse,  it  is  protested,  and  presented  to  the  ac- 
ceptor Kiijtnt  i>i-<>t<-*t  for  payment,  which,  if  he  refuses  to 
make  another  and  final  protest,  will  be  necessary  to  charge 
drawer  or  endorsers. 

4.  /'rfHcutinriit  for  /\ti/in<'iit. — It  is  a  general  rule  that  as 
between  debtor  and  creditor  no  presentment  for  payment 
is  necessary.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  debtor  to  seek  the  cred- 
itor, and  if  the  day  for  payment  ehipses  without  it.  there 
is  au  immediate  remedy  by  aetion.  The  better  opinion  in 
this  country  is,  that  this  rule  applies  to  an  uceeptor  of  a 
bill  of  exchange,  even  where  it  is  made  payable  at  a  par- 
ticular place,  such  as  a  specified  bunk.  On  this  view  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  the  holder  to  prove  a  present- 
ment, but  the  acceptor  might  show  in  his  defence  any  facts 
that  would  relieve  him  or  diminish  liability,  such  as  that 
lie  had  left  funds  with  the  bank,  which  had  failed.  Hut  to 
charge  drawer  and  endorsers  the  case  is  entirely  different. 
These  enter  into  no  absolute  engagement,  but  only  into  an 
obligation  implied  by  law.  It  is  a  part  'of  the  implied  con- 
tract that  presentment  for  payment  shall  be  made,  and  pro- 
test, where  that  is  necessary,  and  notice  given.  These  acts 
must  be  alleged  in  the  pleadings,  and  proved  at  the  trial  as 
conditions  precedent  to  a  right  of  recovery.  The  modes  of 
performing  these  various  acts  branch  out  into  much  detail, 
and  only  the  leading  ones  can  be  brought  within  the  com- 
pass of  this  article.  The  general  rule  is,  that  the  bill, 
when  payable  without  designation  of  place,  must  be  pre- 
sented, when  it  matures,  to  the  acceptor,  cither  at  his  res- 
idence or  place  of  business,  and,  if  at  the  place  of  busi- 
ness, within  business  hours.  If  a  particular  place,  as  a 
bank,  is  designated,  presentment  must  be  made  there  with- 
in the  usual  hours  devoted  to  banking  business.  This  duty 
continues,  though  the  place  of  business  be  closed  or  the 
acceptor  be  notoriously  insolvent.  In  the  case  of  an  ac- 
commodation acceptance  no  presentment  is  necessary  in 
behalf  of  the  person  to  whom  the  accommodation  is  given, 
since  he  could  have  no  action  against  such  an  acceptor. 
The  duty  of  presentment,  as  well  as  of  the  perfbrmanoo  of 
the  succeeding  acts,  may  be  waived  by  a  party  to  the  bill 
by  appropriate  acts.  This  waiver  may  take  place  cither 
before  or  after  maturity  of  the  bill.  An  instance  would  bo 
a  writing  on  the  bill,  "  I  hereby  waive  demand  of  the 
within  bill,"  or  "I  hereby  waive  notice  of  demand."  The 
latter  expression  would  be  imperfect,  since  a  waiver  of  no- 
tice does  not  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  presentment, 
while  a  waiver  of  demand  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
a  waiver  of  notice. 

A  bill  does  not  ordinarily  actually  mature  on  the  day  on 
which  it  apparently  falls  due.  Three  days  are  allowed, 
termed  "  days  of  grace."  These  have  become  so  fully  a 
part  of  the  contract  that  a  presentment  before  the  last  day 
of  grace  is  nugatory.  Should  the  last  day  fall  on  Sunday  or 
a  public  holiday,  the  bill  matures  on  the  preceding  day. 
This  matter  is  sometimes  regulated  by  statute.  If  present- 
ment is  made  and  refused,  protest  should  take  place  iu  the 
case  of  foreign  bills,  as  already  explained  in  reference  to 
non-acceptance,  and  notice  given  to  the  parties  to  be  charg- 
ed. The  subject  of  notice  requires  a  more  full  explanation 
than  has  been  given  in  connection  with  non-acceptance. 
The  object  of  notice  is  to  give  information  to  the  respective 
parties,  to  the  end  that  they  may  protect  themselves  from 
loss.  The  test  of  its  sufficiency  is  whether  it  gives  the  re- 
quisite information.  Xo  particular  form  is  necessary.  It 
may  be  cither  oral  or  written.  It  is  a  common  practice  to 
reduce  it  to  writing,  and  either  to  give  it  to  a  party  person- 
ally or  to  send  it  to  him  by  mail.  By  the  general  rule  of 
law  the  mail  can  only  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  transmis- 
sion, and  accordingly  cannot  be  resorted  to  where  the  holder 
and  the  person  to  be  notified  obtain  their  letters  from  the 
same  post-office,  though  it  is  in  some  instances  otherwise 
by  statute.  The  law  requires  extreme  diligence  in  des- 
patching the  notice.  It  should  be  sent  as  early  as  the 
next  day,  and  some  authorities  require  by  the  first  conve- 
nient mail  on  the  next  day.  If  the  notice  is  properly  sent 
by  the  mail,  it  will  suffice,  though  never  received.  Any 
endorser  receiving  notice  has  a  day  to  send  it  to  one  pre- 
ceding him.  After  notice  the  rights  of  the  holder  arc  (ix- 
ed,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  bring  his  action  any 
earlier  than  he  would  be  required  to  do  by  the  statute  of 
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limitation.*.      Delay    to  collect    the  lull   from   the  a<  , 

,|..,  -  not  ol'  llsell  (Utobarfl  Ihe  drawer  iiinl  endorsi  re.      II, 

howi    '  MI  (based   upon  a  eoM-i<loi ;ti ion    is  mado 

between    III-'    holile!'    ami    ['lor.    whereby    till-    time    <' 

menl   ll  e\lemled.  the  drawer  and  endorsers  iirr  ill-  -I. 
mile--   tlMireoi  'in  i-  obtained.     The  drawer   i-    noi  .mU 

liable   for  tin'   l.n-e  nl   till-  liill.   lull    lor  <l:il"  ntal  to 

lion   |i.'i  \  menl.      These  ilama;.:' -  are  in    POBA  OMM  fizod    I'.v 

statute.     It  j-  -une'timi  -  t es-ar\   to  take  into  account  tin- 

ilillerence    in     c\ehanL"-    between     t»o    BODDtriMJ     a-,    it'    ll 

hill  drawn  in  New  Ymk  were  pa\ai.h-in  London,  oxaoMre 

bein^  in  ils  fa\or.  :in<l  tin-  action  on  till-  bill  were  brought 
in  New  York,  ami  It  40  '  ]"'!'  '-int.  to  pla'-e  tin- 

t'liii  I-  in  l.oii'lon.  that  ainoiint  should  be  included  in  tho 
recovery.  Tlir  article  on  promissory  1101  icrrcd 

to.       (Sri-    1'lloMlssotiV     V  T.   W.  DwilillT. 

liill  of  l.Hclinu.   the  written  evidence  of  a  con 

for  the  run  Is   hy  water.     It  is  usually  signed 

I iy  tin'   master  of  tin-    \e--,  I.  either   in    duplicate  <ir   Iripli- 

aeknow  ledges  the  receipt  of  (lie   goods  from  a  |. 

(nai I  lli"    Don    iLjnor).  and    nmliTlake-  lo  deliver  them  to 

a  ih -ii;nateil  per-on  (the  consignee)  or  his  assigns  at  a 
spcei!;i  il  place,  tor  tlie  compensation  and  on  the  condi- 
tions therein  specilied.  All  endorsement  ol'  tilt!  bill  Of 

lading  transfers  the  title  to  the  goods.  :unl.  if  iniiile  in 
good  faith  iiml  for  a  \  ,.-ideralion,  cuts  off  tho 

right  of  stoppage  I'M  irtintilu.  For  most  purposes,  a  bill  of 
lulling  is  aMignable,  and  an  assignee  takes  it  subject  to 
any  ilefenee  existing  between  tile  original  parlies.  For  the 
single  purpose  of  shutting  out  the  right  of  stoppage  I'M 
Irinini'lH  it  is  negotiable.  (See  SrolM'AOK  IN  TliA.NSITr.) 

This  instrument  eonsists  of  two  parts — a  receipt  and  a  con- 
tract. That  portion  of  it  which  is  a  receipt  can  be  con- 
tniiliete.l.  a  -  liefween  the  original  parties,  by  parol  evi- 
dence. l;or  e\ani|ile.  if  it  were  stated  that  the  goods  were 
in  good  orilrr,  evidence  may  l>e  adduced  to  show  the  con- 
trary. This  |iiopositinn  would  not  extend  to  a  person  who 
hail  maile  a.U.iic-e-  on  the  faith  of  the  statement,  as  he 
eould  imoke  the  doctrine  of  estoppel.  (Sec  ESTCII-I-KL.) 
The  part  of  the  bill  whieh  is  a  contract  cannot  bo  contra- 
dicted by  parol  evidence,  even  as  between  the  original  par- 
tics.  Aitlioii,'li  the  term  was  originally  applied  only  to  a 

nicinoi'amlii f  a  contract  for  transportation  by  water,  it 

is  now  frequently  n-ctl  to  denote  the  memorandum  given 
by  miy  carrier  of  the  terms  on  which  he  agrees  to  carry 
the  goods  received  by  him.  T.  W.  DWIOBT. 

Hill  or  Fains  and  Penalties,  a  special  act  of  tho 
legislature  declaring  a  person  guilty  of  some  offence,  with- 
out any  i \iction  in  the  regular  course  of  judicial  pro- 

ceeiiin^s.  and  inflicting  upon  him  some  punishment  less 
than  death.  It  ditfers  from  a  strict  bill  of  attainder  in  that 
the  punishment  inflicted  by  the  latter  is  death.  Bills  of 
pains  anil  penalties  are  uithin  tho  provision  of  the  U.  8. 
Constitution  that  neither  Congress  nor  a  State  shall  pass  a 
bill  of  attainder  or  an  ex  jtotit  facto  law.  Thus,  a  law  of 
Congress  reijuiring  all  attorneys  of  the  Supremo  Court  to 
take  an  oath  that  they  had  not  been  engaged  in  rebellion, 
or  else  to  be  disqualified  from  practice,  was  held  to  be  in 
the  nature  of  "a  liill  of  pains  and  penalties"  as  to  those 
who  had  thus  participated,  ami  accordingly  void.  (Ex 
part,  (/„,-/„„,/,  I  Wallace  R.,  333.) 

Bill  ot  Hiuhts,  an  KiiL-li-h  statute  enacted  at  the  time 
of  the  a.  i  i  --inn  of  William  and  Mary  to  the  throne.  It 
dcclaicil,  aiming  other  things,  the  right  of  the  subject  to 
petition  the  kiiiir.  IVee.lnm  of  election  of  members  of  Par- 
liament, and  freed  mi  of  speech  in  Parliament.  It  affirmed 
that  standing  armies  without  the  consent  of  Parliament 
are  illegal,  ami  that  the  kins;  had  no  power  of  suspending 
or  dispensing  with  laws.  It  provided  that  excessive  bail 
should  not  lie  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor 
cruel  and  unusual  punishments  indicted.  The  provisions 
of  this  act  have  had  great  intluence  in  this  country,  and 
are  deemed  of  hie/h  emiseijiience.  as  securing  liberty  to  the 
individual.  A  mimlicrot  them  arc  literally  inserted i  among 
the  amendments  to  the  U.  S.  Constitution,  and  are  also 
found  in  State  constitutions.  The  phrase  "  bill  of  rights  " 
is  frequently  employed  in  this  country  to  designate  all 
those  portions  of  a  constitution,  State  or  national,  designed 
to  secure  liherty  to  the  individual. 

Bill  of  Sale,  a  writing  under  seal  coin  eying  the  title 
to  pmils  a, nl  chattels.  The  seal  by  the  common  law  i^ 
concln-i\  e  e\  iilence  of  c.  ,11  sidera  t  ion .  AeconlitiLTly,  a  bill 
of  -ale  formally  executed  passes  the  title  without  any  con- 
sideration or  delivery  of  the  property.  Where  thru 

:heremn-t  he  a  consideration  or  delivery.     A  delivery 

without  i-i'liTat  ion  v.iuiM    amount  to  a   i;ift.      A  bill  of 

litle  which  would  In  \aliil  a-  lietueen  the 
parties,  and  yet  not  ,,f  force  as  to  creditors  or  purchasers, 
as  if  one  who  was  indebted  should  make  a  bill  of  sale  with- 
out actual  consideration,  or  should  sell,  even  with  consid- 


eration, and    still  retain  posse-«ion  of   the    goods.      The 
transaction  iniL'hl    i  i   with  trainl.  e\ ,  11 

fhonjrh  there  were  no  fraudulent  int>ni.     (Set  l-'nvilifttid 

I'oNsI  |;1   I    1  I  \   I      ll:  \  I    h.  \  -     lot  h'       -r' I      1:[  v. 

-ale-  of  chattels  and  the  requisites  to  their  validity,  sco 

BALM.) 

Tin-  phrase  "liill  of  sale"  i,.  frequently  u-cd  in  a  more 
popular  sen  •  •,  n  instrument,  though 

n  it  nti  ,ile.      lii  sales  of 

IN   i,  rui  "  grand  lii'l  ot  -  •  mp!<^  ,  ,1. 

The  word  "  grand  "  indicates  that  t  In    .,!.    i     ,, 
builder.     All  subsequent  transfers   would  be  indicated  by 
the  ordinary  phrase  '•  loll  el   sale." 

Ililox'i,  a  post-village  of  Harrison  eo..   MIMS.,  on  the 

Mobile    New  Hi-leans    and    'I-  Ml     II.   II.,  T'.l    miles    K.  N.  K. 
ol    New    Drleaii-.    and    on    liiloxi    lin\  :    lul.    W 
Ion.  ss"  58.1'  U  .     It  has  an  iron  lighthouse,  with  a  ; 
white  light  (il!  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     liiloxi 
place  of  summer  resort,     i'op.  U54. 

Hil  -on  I  THOMAS),  an  eminent  Kn/li  h  prelate,  born  at 
Winchester  in   I  liitS,  became  bishop  of  Worcrs;, 
and  bishop  of  Winchester  the  year  following.     Bilson  waa 
a  man  of  grent  learning,  and  a  icalous  enemy  of  Puritan 
ism.    He  assisted  in  the  translation  of  King  .lanic.-'s^l'.ihlc. 
He  wrote,  among  other  works,  "  The  True  Difference  be- 
tween  Christian   Subjection  and    I 'nchristitin    Rebellion" 
(1585),    and    "The    Perpetual    (lovcrnnient    of    Christ's 
Church"  (1593),  which  is  considered  an  able  defence  of  the 
doctrine  of  apostolic  succession.     Died  in  Hi  Hi. 

Bils'ton,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Staffordshire,  '2  miles  by  rail  S.  K.  of  Woh  ethamptnn.  It 
forms  part  of  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Wolverhamp- 
ton,  and  is  an  important  centre  of  the  hardware  trade.  It 
is  situated  between  numerous  iron  and  coal  mines,  and  has 
largo  manufactures  of  japanned  ware.  Pop.  in  1871,24,11)2. 

Hi  in  nn  a  [from  the  Lat.  bit,  "  twice,"  "  double,"  and 
m (i it  MA,  a  *'  hand  "],  a  Latin  term  applied  by  some  zoolo- 
gists to  the  first  or  highest  order  of  Mammalia,  of  whieh 
man  is  the  type  and  sole  genus.  Some  persons  have  urged 
an  absurd  objection  to  this  classification,  because  it  ignon  s 
the  spiritual  and  essential  part  of  man,  and  does  not  make 
a  sufficiently  wide  distinction  between  men  and  brutes; 
while  others,  again,  object  to  the  term  on  the  ground  that 
man  in  his  anatomy  is  not  sufficiently  distinct  from  the 
higher  Quadrtimana  to  require  to  be  placed  in  a  separate 
order.  (Sec  Qi  AimrMAXA,  and  also  MAN.) 

Bi'nary  Stars.    See  DOUBLE  STARR. 

Bi'nary  The'ory,  in  chemistry,  is  the  name  given  to  an 
hypothesis  proposed  by  Davy,  and  once  supported  by  Lie- 
big,  which  assumes  that  all  salts  are  compounds  of  it  metal- 
lic and  a  non-metallic  element.  A  large  class  of  compounds 
(like  common  salt,  or  sodium-chloride)  readily  come  under 
this  rule.  But  in  order  to  bring  most  salts  into  such  a  class, 
it  is  necessary  to  suppose  all  tho  non-metallic  elements  in 
any  given  salt  to  be  combined  into  one  compound  clement. 
But,  according  to  the  later  theories,  it  is  not  considered  at 
all  necessary  to  try  to  represent  the  probable  arrangement 
of  chemical  atoms  in  compound  bodies.  (Sec  CHKMISTRY.) 

liin'che,  a  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  Hainan!,  well 
built  on  the  river  Maine.  C  miles  li.  S.  K.  of  Minis.  It  has 
manufactures  of  cutlery,  glass,  pottery,  etc. ;  also  a  trade 
in  marble,  coal,  paper,  and  lace.  Pop.  6678. 

Bin'drabund',  or  Bindraban'  (anc.  Vrindarma),  a 
town  of  British  India,  in  the  North-western  Provinces,  on 
the  river  Jumna,  about  40  uiilts  N.  N.  W.  of  Agra.  It  has 
several  temples  of  Krishna,  one  of  whieh  is  a  remarkably 
massive  structure.  This  town  is  visited  by  multitudes  of 
pilgrims  from  distant  parts  of  India,  and  their  munificence 
is  the  chief  support  of  the  place.  I'op.  about  211,000. 

Bing'en  (anc.  Vin'rnm  or  liiii'i/itiiu).  a  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  Hesse,  is  finely  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  tho 
Rhine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niihe,  20  miles  hy  rail  W.  of 
Mentz.  The  Nahe  is  hero  crossed  by  an  obi  bridge  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  by  the  Humans.  Wine  of  superior 
quality  is  produced  in  the  vicinity.  Near  Bingen  the  Rhine 
passes  through  a  narrow  channel  called  Hini/rrto'-k  ( i.  e.  the 
"hole  of  Bingen"),  in  which  the  rocks  and  rapid  current 
once  rendered  the  navigation  dangerous,  but  in  IM4  the 
obstruction  was  chiefly  removed.  liingen  is  opposite  llii 
dcshcim,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Rhine.  It  has 
manufactures  of  flannel,  fustian,  and  leather.  Here  are  in- 
teresting ruins  of  an  old  castle  and  convent.  Pop.  in  1>71. 
5930. 

Bing'ham,  a  post-township  of  Somerset  co.,  Me.  Pop. 
820. 

Bingham,  a  township  of  Clinton  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
2910. 

Bingham,  a  township  of  Huron  co.,  Mich.     Pop    111. 
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Bingham,  a  township  of  Leelenau  co.,  Mich.  Pop.  (l.')7. 

ltin:,li:Mii .  a  township  of  Orange  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  It'-"  I. 

Bingliam,  a  township  of  Potter  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  773. 

Bingham  (Kev.  HII:AM),  born  in  Benninglon.  \  i.. 
about  1790,  graduated  at  Middlcbury  College  in  is  HI,  at  An- 
dover  in  islit.  and  was  one  of  the  first  Congregational  mis- 
sionaries sent  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  \vherc  he  long  exer- 
cised a  powerful  and  salutarv  inlluenee.  lie  returned  to  t!ie 
U.S.  in  1S41.  Died  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Nov.  II,  [869. 

Bingham  (Joiix  A.),  an  American  legislator,  born  in 
Poniisylvania  in  Is  !.'>.  ivmoi  ed  to  Ohio,  lie  was  elected  a 
member  of  Congress  by  the  Republicans  of  the  Western  lie- 
serve  in  1854,  and  was  often  re-elected,  lie  was  chairman 
of  the  managers  who  conducted  the  impeachment  of  An- 
drew Johnson  in  April  and  .May,  ISIiS.  Jlc  was  again 
elected  to  Congress  in  1ST". 

Bingham  (KIXSI.K.Y  S.).  horn  at  Camillus,  Ouondaga 
co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  10,  1S08,  studied  law,  went  to  Michigan  in 
1833,  held  many  public  ollico.  was  a  judge  of  probaie. 
speaker  uf  the  Inmse  of  representatives,  member  of  Con- 
grera  ilsl!i-;.|i.  governor  (1855-59),  and  U.  S.  Senator 
ill).  Died  ut  (irecn  Oak,  Livingston  co.,  Mich.,  Oct. 
5,  18111. 

Bingham  (WILLIAM),  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1751, 
graduated  at  Philadelphia  College  in  1708,  was  consul  at 
fit.  Pierre.  West  Indies,  in  1771,  and  afterwards  American 
agent  at  Martinique.  In  17*7-8$  he  was  a  delegate  to 
i'  mi'ivss.  and  was  U.  S.  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (17UJ- 
1801).  He  was  a  man  of  Wealth  and  of  strong  aristocratic 
••-.  Died  in  England  Feb.  7,  1SIH. 

Bing'hamton,  the  county-seat  of  Broome  co.,  N.  Y., 
was  incorporated  a  city  in  1867.  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Chcnango  rivers, 
216  miles  X.  W.  of  Xew  York  and  142  miles  S.  W.  of 
Albany.  The  Erie  K.  K.  passes  through  it,  and  it  is  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna,  the  Delaware 
Lackawanna  and  Western,  the  Syracuse  Binghamton  and 
New  York,  and  the  Utica  Chonango  and  Susquehanna  Val- 
ley U.  Rs.  It  is  also  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Che- 
nungn  Canal.  The  State  inebriate  asylum  is  situated  here, 
and  also  a  State  home  for  orphan  and  indigent  children  of 
Broome,  Tioga,  Touipkins,  Cortland,  Delaware,  and  Sulli- 
van counties. 

The  public  schools  are  under  a  separate  management 
from  the  State  schools,  and  are  controlled  by  a  board  of 
education  consisting  of  ten  commissioners,  two  from  each 
ward.  The  average  annual  number  of  pupils  who  attend 
the  public  schools  are  120  in  the  high  school  or  academic 
department,  and  22110  at  the  seven  ward  school-houses. 
Five  teachers  are  employed  in  the  high  school  and  forty  in 
the  ward  schools,  to  whom  $27,000  are  annually  paid  in 
salaries.  The  school  library  contains  2587  volumes,  valued 
at  s:',iiiiii,  and  provision  is  made  for  an  increase  annually 
of  400  volumes;  philosophical  apparatus  and  cabinet 
worth  $2000 ;  total  value  of  public  school  property, 
$200,1)00.  Dean  College,  for  females,  a  school  conducted 
with  private  capital,  employs  13  teachers  and  is  attended 
by  about  150  pupils.  Board  and  tuition,  $200  a  year; 
^property  valued  at  $50,000.  St.  Joseph's  (Catholic)  Fe- 
male Academy,  conducted  by  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  has  an 
average  of  85  pupils.  Tuition  and  board,  $175  a  year; 
library  300  volumes;  'property  valued  at  $15,000.  St. 
James's  (parochial)  school  for  Catholic  boys  and  girls  has 
an  average  attendance  of  1)50  pupils;  salary  of  principal, 
$700.  Lowell's  Commercial  College  and  Telegraphic  Insti- 
tute is  a  nourishing  and  important  school  of  its  class. 

The  churches  are — 3  Presbyterian,  .'!  Methodist  Episco- 
pal, 2  Protestant  Episcopal,  1  Baptist,  1  Catholic,  and  2 
colored  Methodist.  Together  they  have  a  capacity  of 
seating  1 0,000'  persons ;  value  of  church  property,  $700,000  ; 
church  membership,  about  5500. 

The  city  is  supplied  by  Holly  Waterworks,  owned  by  the 
corporation.  The  gasworks  are  owned  by  a  private  com- 
pany. Three  miles  of  street  railway  have  been  constructed 
and  equipped  at  a  cost  of  $7500  per  mile.  A  mile  and  a 
half  of  street  are  paved  with  wood  pavement.  The  prin- 
cipal business  streets  are  sewered. 

Much  of  the  business  capital  of  the  city  is  invested  in 
mercantile  establishments,  and  the  wholesale  and  retail 
transactions  amount  to  not  far  from  Sd.iHMi.OOO  a  year. 
About  $|,SDO,OIKI  are  invested  in  manufactories,  which  em- 
ploy I  100  hands  of  all  grades,  to  whom  about  #800,000  arc 
paid  annually.  The  value  of  manufactured  articles  is  about 
$3,500,000  annually.  The  leading  articles  are  boots  and 
shoes,  tobacco  ami  cigars,  scales,  combs,  sewing-machines, 
machinery,  and  building  materials,  carriages,  furniture, 
tools,  anil  children's  sleighs  and  carriages.  The  banking 
institutions  are  three  national  banks,  one  private  banking- 
house,  and  two  savings  banks.  There  arc  four  weekly,  one 
semi-weekly,  and  three  daily  newspapers.  The  city  has  an 


area  of  972  acres.  The  assessors'  valuation  (on  a  basis  of 
a  ijiiarter  of  the  real  value)  is  SL',  I  Mi,n:;r>  l'.»r  real  eMate, 
and  $1:10,985  for  personal  property.  About  $1111, OKU  are 
raised  annually  for  city  and  school  purposes,  'flic  public 
debt  for  which  the  city  is  bonded,  for  and  in  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads,  and  for  the  construction  of  tin-  high- 
scbool  building,  waterworks,  and  bridges,  is  nearly  $400,000. 
Pop.  of  city,  IL'.O'.IL* :  city  and  township,  1  1.75S. 

MAI.KTTE  &  KFID,  Ens.  "  BINCIIAMTO.V  KKIMIU.ICAN." 

Bing'ley,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  West  liiding  of 
Yorkshire,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  river  Aire, 
15  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Leeds.  The  Leeds  and  Liverpool 
Canal  pa-ses  by  it.  Here  are  manufactures  of  worsted 
goods,  paper,  etc.  Pop.  .MM','. 

Bin'ney  (AMOS).  M.  !>.,  an  American  naturalist,  born  at 
Boston  Oct.  18,  1803,  graduated  at  Brown  University  in 
I  si' I,  was  the  owner  of  an  ample  liirtnne.  He  was  a  libe- 
ral patron  of  artists  and  men  of  seieni-e.  anil  was  president 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  He  wrote  "Ter- 
restrial and  Air-Breathing  Midlusks  of  the  1'nitcd  States" 
(3  vols.,  1861,  finely  illustrated).  Died  at  Uome  1-Yh.  IS. 
1847. — His  son,  W.  G.BINNEV,  is  also  a  distinguished  con- 
chologist. 

IE  i  ii  ii  c  v  (  HIDDKRT),  D.  D.,  born  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1 S I  9, 
was  educated  in  London  and  Oxford,  graduating  at  the  latter 
university  in  1812.  In  1S51  he  was  consecrated  lord  Mshnp 
(Anglican)  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward's  Island. 

Binncy  (HOKACK).  L (,.!).,  an  eminent  American  lawyer, 
born  in  Philadelphia  Jan*  •!,  17SU.  lie  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1797,  and  dh  ided  the  lirst  honors  with 
his  classmate,  the  late  Judge  White  of  Salem.  Ma>s.  Hav- 
ing studied  law  with  Jarcd  Ingersoll  in  Philadelphia,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1800,  and  rose  in  u  few  years 
to  the  highest  rank  in  his  profession.  He  declined  high 
judicial  positions  which  were  offered  him,  but  as  a  lawyer 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  important  eases  in  the  higher 
courts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  several  times  called  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  Elected  to  Congress  in  the 
latter  part  of  Jackson's  first  administration,  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  eloquence  and  ability.  In  18-1:1  he 
made  his  celebrated  argument  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
U.  S.  in  the  case  of  Vidal  rerun*  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia. 
This  admirable  argument  is  often  cited  by  the  bench  and 
bar  of  the  U.  S.  as  authority  on  questions  involving  the 
law  of  charitable  uses,  and  has  been  referred  to  by  eminent 
English  jurists  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise.  Mr.  Binney 
appeared  for  the  last  time  before  his  legal  brethren  on  the 
occasion  of  the  death  of  his  friend,  the  Hon.  John  Ser- 
geant, whose  character  he  delineated  in  terms  of  deep  feel- 
ing and  eloquence.  Mr.  Binney's  principal  works,  besides 
the  argument  in  the  Vidal  case,  are  "An  Inquiry  into  the 
Formation  of  Washington's  Farewell  Address"  (ls.,'.i), 
eulogiums  on  Chief-Justice  Tilghmau  (1827)  and  Chief- 
Justice  Marshall  (183fi),  and  "Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Pennsylvania  "  (0  vols.).  D.  Aug.  12, 1875. 

Binncy  (IlouACE,  Jn.),a  son  of  the  foregoing,  born  in 
Philadelphia  Jan.  21,  1809,  graduated  at  Y'ale  in  1828,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1831.  He  was  eminent  for  his 
literary  knowledge,  and  was  for  a  time  president  of  the 
Union  League  of  Philadelphia.  Died  Feb.  23,  1870.  -A 
memoir  of  his  life  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Stille  was  published  in  1870. 

Binney  (THOMAS),  born  in  1798.  an  English  dissenting 
minister,  pastor  of  King's  Weigh-house  Chapel  in  London 
(1829-69).  Ho  wrote  many  controversial  papers,  "Con- 
scientious Clerical  Nonconformity,"  "Service  of  Song," 
and  several  books  for  young  men,  besides  several  volumes 
the  products  of  a  controversy  with  the  Australian  bishop 
of  Adelaide.  Died  Feb.,  1874. 

Binoc'ular  Tel'escope  [from  the  Lat.  liimit,  "dou- 
ble," and  nru/iiK,  an  "  eye  "],  a  telescope  to  which  both  c\  i  s 
may  be  applied  at  once,  and  by  which  an  object  may  be 
observed  with  both  eyes  at  the  same  time.  There  arc  also 
binocular  microscopes,  having  two  tubes,  one  for  each  eye. 
In  some  kinds  of  work  they  possess  superior  defining  power. 

Bino'mial  [from  the  Lat.  6i'»,  "twice"  and  nomen,  a 
"name"],  in  algebra,  an  expression  having  two  terms 
joined  by  the  sign  +  or  — .  The  "  binomial  theorem  "  has 
for  its  object  the  expression  of  the  law  for  the  formation 
of  any  power  of  a  binomial.  By  means  of  this  theorem 
any  power  of  x  +  a  can  be  at  once  written  down  without 
going  through  the  actual  multiplication.  The  older  math- 
ematicians were  acquainted  with  this  method  of  finding 
such  powers,  but  Newton  first  demonstrated  the  universal- 
ity of  its  application.  This  is  considered  one  of  his  great- 
est discoveries,  and  the  formula  was  placed  upon  his  tomb. 
It  is  usually  written  thus: 

(x  +  a)m  =  x"  +  max"*-1  +  m a^1"-2  +  m  ~ — 

<Ac«-s,  etc. 
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liinturong'  { Irtidn   or  Arrtirlit),  a  genus  of  quad 


i    IM  irk  Itinturong. 


rnpcds  nearly  allied  to  raccoons,  comprises  two   spi •> -ii •-. 
a  nl'  .IIIMI.  Sumatra,  and  Malacca. 

Hinlii'o,  the  largest  ri\  >T  ,  ,f  Chili,  rise-  in  the  Andes, 
and  enters  the  sea  at  Coi pi-ion.  at'iiT  a  course  of  200  miles. 

H iouni'rsis,  tho  origin  of  life  from  life  by  parentage 
or  de.scent  ;  a  term  recently  n-ed  in  opposition  to  nl,i<,>i<  „- 
>r  the  origination  of  life  in  matter  before  not  living. 
I  SIM-  SpOCTiMOm  III  VBItATIOX.) 

Bioc'rapliv  (from  the  (!r.  p.'o«,  "life,"  and  ypaM,  a 
"writing"]  in  the  term  applied  to  the  literature  which  In  at* 
of  the  live*  11!"  individual  persons.  Anciently,  the  leading 
inci.lents  (,('  a  man's  life  \\ere  narrated  in  their  historical 
sequence,  without  elaborate  attempts  to  analyze  character. 
Ancii'iit  biography  \\as  p»-..os.cd  of  a  stately  dignity,  col- 
urcd  Imt  sparingly  » it h  eulogy  or  censure.  Modern  biog- 
raphy, mi  the  ddicr  hand,  like  modern  history,  is  often 
full  of  criticism  and  disquisition.  Of  strictly  biographical 
work.",  the  most  valuable  that  has  come  to  us  from  the 
ancient  Creeks  is  the  "  Lives  "  of  Plutarch.  Roman  lit- 
erature also  possesses  an  admirable  "Life  of  Agricola,"  by 
his  son-in-law,  Tacitus.  Hc.sides  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  "  Lives"  ascribed  to  Cornelius  Ncpiis,  the  writings  of 
Suetonius,  the  "  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great  "  by  Curtius, 
"Lives  of  the  Sophists  "by  Philostratus,  and  »  "  Life  of 
Plato  "  by  Olympiodorus.  Later,  we  encounteY  the  "  Lives 
of  tho  Fathers"  by  Saint  Jerome  and  others,  while  biog- 
raphies of  saints,  martyrs,  etc.  are  scattered  profusely 
through  ccclc.iastieal  literature.  The  monks  of  the  Middle 
Ai_"es  winked  at  tlie  manufacture  of  biographies  in  which 
the  hunger  for  the  marvellous  was  gratified.  Modern  bio- 
graphical literature  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Among  the  most  celebrated  works  written 
since  the  Reformation  may  be  mentioned  Vasari's  "  Lives 
of  the  Painters"  (Florence.  l..,ii>i;  Tillemont's  "  Mgmoires 
pour  servir  fM'llistoirc  Kedesiastique  des  six  Premieres 
Siecles  ilc  1'Kglise."  in  ]6  vols.  4to  (Paris,  1693);  Bayle's 
'•  Diet iiiniui ire  llistorique  ot  Critique"  (Rotterdam,  1697); 
the  "Ada  Sanctorum"  of  the  Bollandist  Fathers;  the 
'•  I. he.-  1,1  the  Saints"  by  Alban  liutler:  the  "  liiographie 
I'niversdlc"  (I SI II  :'S):  Charles  Knight's  " English  Cyclo- 

Siedia."  liiographieal  Section,  1856-57.  The  "  Nouvcllc 
iographic  (lcnenile"(42  vola.,  1857-63)  is  of  great  value. 
Lmong  individual  Lives  a  high  place  is  given  to  Bos  well's 
"  Life  of  .Inhnsiin  "  i  I7'.i:;i.  ••  The  Life  of  Charles  Ml."  by 
Voltaire,  that,  of  Voltaire  by  Condorcet.  and  that  of  .M,i 
lierc  and  Corneillc  by  Tasehereau.  The  biographical 
writings  of  Curly le  are  of  the  first  importance.  In  Ameri- 
can literature  we  may  mention  in  general  biography  the 
works  of  Sparks.  Sprague.  Allen,  and  Drake,  and  the 
special  biographical  writings  of  Irving  and  the  Abbotts. 
RKVISKP  11  v  C.  \V.  UHKKN-K. 

Hiol'ogy   [from  the  C.r.  0,'ot,  "life,"  and  Aiyo,,  "dis- 
cinr-e"]    is    that    briineh    of    the    study   of    nature   which 
treats  oforgani/.eil  liei  ugs.  under  t  heir  ili  \erse  relari,,. 
c, Ultra, iistinrt  i,,n  to  mineralogy,  which  relates  In  tie- 
ganic    or    mineral    substances:     it.,    subjects    are    there!., re 

and  plants  I  botany  or  phytol,. 

and  extinct.     Tbe-c  agree  with  each  other,  and  differ  from 
minerals  in  ( I  I  the  physical  and  chemical  characteristics  of  I 
their  primitive  ci.nstitucnN  or  cells,  and  the  concomitant 
phenomena   of   life   exhibited   under    certain   conditions ;  ! 


(2)  the  perpetual  change  during  life  in  tho  organism  by 
loss  of  -ub-iance    propoit d  to  Ihc  dc 

"II    the     system     ot     exertion     or    CX- 

i-feie-e.  lui'l  tlic   renew  | 
derivation  and  assimilalion  ot   nulrinuut 
•>  ilhout  ;    (8)    the    ••!• -relation    and 
.-|.eeializalion,  wle  ml  l,.r  rapid 

growth  has   been   fnllilhil.  of   certain  por- 
i  ('productive  or- 

•  litl'ereniialed  as   rcci  pin  c  and  pro- 
creative-  i  female  '.  and    !l  and 

in  living    ( le|:     I'rom    the    former    of 

which   (after   the   conjunction    of  the    two 
y      under    certain    con, lit  i,,n-  t    an    o- 
sA    originates  essentially  like  that  frm. 

Nt    it    proc Is:  and    I  I  I    ii  .  lor    a 

vaguely  determinate  pi  rind,  ot  the  organ- 
ism, nn,!  finally  a  di  .  I  tho 
e((iiilibrium  or  condilions  of  e\i-r 
death  an,)  dissolution  ;  (5)  originating  u 
indica'ed,  tho  offspring  repeats  the 
same  cycle  of  phenomena  a-  the  parent. 
and  in  turn  contributes  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  tho  race.  Our  limits  will  only 
allow  us  to  briefly  consider,  in  the  order 
ed,  these  characteristic  features  of 
at  empire  of  organic  nature. 
(1)  The  animal  or  vegetable  organ- 
ism is  in  tho  main  constituted  of  four 
eh  nicnt.s,  three  of  which  are  separately  known  only  in 
a  gaseous  state — o./ •</</'".  //y'A'"/-H.  and  niln>ift-it — and  one 
— ••tirbvn — in  a  simple  condition  is  only  known  in  a  solid 
form.  From  this  predominance  of  gaseous  elements  re- 
sults the  degree  of  molecular  mobility  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  the  organism,  and,  according  to  Herbert  Spencer, 
"thatcomp;  displaced  by  organic  matters 
to  undergo  those  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  parts 
which  we  call  development,  and  tho  e  transformations 
of  motion  which  we  call  function."  The  same  author  has 
also  insisted  on  facts  that  (1)  the  ohnunis  in  question 
(except  oxygen)  have  affinities  which  are  narrow  in  their 
range,  but  low  in  their  intensity  ;  (2)  that  in  nil  albitiopism 
(or  the  ability  to  assume  different  states)  is  inherent;  and 
(3)  that  they  all  present  certain  extreme  antitheses  (as,  for 
example,  between  oxygen  and  nitrogen  as  to  chemical 
affinity,  and  between  carbon  and  the  gases  as  to  molecular 
mobility);  and  that  these  extreme  contrasts  "fulfil,  in  the 
highest  degree,  a  certain  further  condition  to  facility  of 
differentiation  and  integration."  The  primary  form  into 
which  these  elements  enter  is  a  fiuid  substance  called  pro- 
toplasm, which  may  or  may  not  be  nucleated,  but  in  most 
organisms  assumes  the  nucleated  condition  (that  is.  of 
cells) ;  of  such  elements,  more  or  less  modified  and  disguised 
according  to  circumstances  (i.  «.  specialization  and  com- 
plexity of  parts),  the  entire  organism  is  built  up. 

(2)  By  the  absorption  or  ingcstion  of  extraneous  sub- 
stances the  organism  derives  a  nutriment  which  is  assimi- 
lated and  converted  into  its  own  substance,  and  supplies 
the  material  (1)  for  the  power  for  work,  (2)  the  repair  of 
the  system,  and  (3)  for  direct  growth.     Every  action  and 
exertion  is  attended  with  a  loss  of  substance,  and  hence 
exists  the  necessity  for  a  corresponding  supply  of  nutri- 
ment.    For  a  certain    length  of  time  (according   to   tbo 
species  or  race),  in  addition  to  the  preservation  of  an  un- 
stable equilibrium,  there  is  also  a  demand  for  supply  for 
increase  of  bulk,  or  growth,  of  the  organism.     The  period 
and    extent   to   which    this    is   carried   is,  within   certain 
limits,  constant  for  each  species. 

(3)  When  tho  full  stature  or  phase  of  development  has 
been  more  or  less  nearly  attained,  the  organs  of  reproduction 
become  functionally  developed,  and  provision  for  the  per- 
petuation of  the  race  is  made.     In  plants,  the  female  ele- 
ment  is  termed  a  seed;  in  animals,  an  ovum  or  egg.     Tho 
male  and  female  elements  may  be  united  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual, as  in  most  plants  and  many  animals,  but  in  the 
highest  animals  the  sexes  arc  always  differentiated  in  dis- 
tinct individuals.     In  mollusks,  hermaphroditism  is  almost 
of  ordinal  value,  but  not  more,  and  in  at  least  one  case 
(Yalvatidic)  hermaphroditism  occurs  in  an  order  of  which 
the  other  members  are  dioecious.     Among  v  ert(  l.rates,  true 
hermaphroditism  is  only  known  (as  an  exceptional  develop 
ment)  in  certain  fishes  (Serranidse) :  it  is  entirely  unknown 
in  the  higher  forms  (mammals,  etc.),  all  the  reported  cases 
to  the  contrary  being  referable  to  males  with  the  gcnitalia 
in    an    embryonic  condition,  or   females  with   the  clitoris 
hypcrtrophiod.     The  homologies  of  the  male  and  female 
organs  render  it   impossible  that  there  shall  be  a  union  of 
the  sexes  in  the  same  individual  in  the  mammals.     Actual 
fecundation   of  individual    germs  (seeds  or  eggs)  by  the 
male  clement  is  necessary,  in  most  cases,  for  their  develop- 
ment, but  in  exceptional  cases  (t.  y.  certain  insects,  crus- 
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tacrmis  niollusks),  females  produce  broods  of  young  without 
Inning  had  diruct  previous  intercourse  with  the  mule. 
This  peculiar  capability  has  been  designated  partlnno- 
tjcnt-KiH :  the  unimpregnatcd  egg:*  (in  sunn.'  forms)  produce 
only  females.  Tlie  question  of  the  determination  of  sex  is 
still  involved  in  (ibscurit y. 

(4)  After  a  certain  period,  if  the  individual  has  escaped 
all  the  liabilities  to  death  that  occur  from  enemies,  acci- 
d™l.s,  anil  disease,  there  is  a  decline  in  the  activity  of  the 
functions,  the  system  becomes  disordered,  and  death  ensues. 
This  period,  like  those  of  growth  and  development  ot  the 
rcprmluetive  power,  is  also,  within  certain  limits,  a  con- 
stant term,  and  all  reports  of  extreme  longevity — such  as 
the  reputed  a^es  of  II.  Jenkins  (169  years),  T.  Parr 
(loll  years',  the  countess  Desmond  (140  years),  and  others 
— are  either  based  on  very  unsatisfactory  evidence  or  de- 
uionstrahly  false. 

(a)  The  offspring,  although  as  a  rule  very  similar  to  the 
parent,  is  never  exactly  alike,  being  always  distinguishable 
by  some  more  or  less  obvious  difference  or  iii'fin'iiinilitt/  of 
character.  Occasionally,  however,  the  offspring  differs 
very  markedly  in  some  one  character,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  co-ordinated  with  other  correspondingly  important 
differences.  The  newly  developed  peculiarity  is  apt  to  be 
transmitted  either  to  the  immediate  offspring  or  to  a  succeed- 
ing generation,  and  sometimes  in  an  exaggerated  degree.  But 
such  peculiarities,  if  the  individuals  so  distinguished  pair 
with  those  not  exhibiting  them,  generally  disappear  in  their 
defendants  after  a  longer  or  shorter  course.  If,  however, 
the  individuals  thus  characterized  are  set  aside,  and  their 
immediate  and  remote  descendants  selected  in  ratio  to  their 
possession  of  some  peculiarity,  that  peculiarity  will  be  in- 
definitely perpetuated,  and  a  new  race  distinguished  there- 
by will  be  thus  originated.  By  means  of  such  artijit-ial, 
lelrriion,  unintentional  or  studied,  the  various  races  of  do- 
mesticated animals  have  been  produced.  And  as,  in  most 
cases,  there  is  an  obvious  fitness  of  organized  beings  to  tile- 
conditions  under  which  they  are  found,  it  has  been  assum- 
ed that  such  relations  are  the  result  of  the  survival  of  be- 
ings possessing  characteristics  which  may  have  spontane- 
ously arisen,  and  which  have  gradually  become  (relatively) 
perpetuated  in  the  "  struggle  for  existence  ;"  and  hence  the 
hypothesis  of  nntural  election  has  originated.  Inasmuch, 
also,  as  no  offspring  is  exactly  like  the  parents,  it  follows 
that  no  generation  is  exactly  like  the  preceding;  and  al- 
though there  must  be  a  certain  unstable  equilibrium,  re- 
sulting from  constant  interbreeding,  in  the  incessant  surge 
of  variations,  the  descendants  must  necessarily  depart  more 
and  more  from  their  progenitors.  While  in  an  historical 
epoch  no  very  obvious  changes  may  be  perceptible,  eventu- 
ally (unless  by  the  interposition  of  miraculous  agency)  there 
must  be  a  contrast  between  the  extremes  of  a  lineage,  and 
the  exhibition  of  such  must  be  merely  a  question  of  time,  de- 
termined to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  the  changes  of  con- 
dition. The  assumption  of  this  hypothesis,  and  the  induc- 
tive evidence  furnished  by  various  departments  of  science, 
have  culminated  in  the  theory  of  evolution,  and  for  an  ex- 
lanation of  the  modus  operandi  of  evolution,  natural  se- 
ection (or  Darwinism)  has  been  evoked.  The  evidence 
relied  upon  is  chiefly  derived  from  morphology  (and  the 
contrast  between  it  and  teleology),  embryology,  the  geolo- 
gical succession  and  the  geographical  distribution  of  or- 
ganisms. 

While  animals  and  plants  differ  from  minerals,  and  agree 
with  each  other  in  all  the  characters  thus  specified,  there 
are  no  such  salient  differences  between  themselves.  It  is, 
indeed,  easy  to  distinguish  the  higher  animals  and  plants, 
and  they  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  antetypcs  and  complemen- 
tary to  each  other.  On  the  one  hand,  plants  derive  their 
nourishment  by  absorption  from  the  inorganic  world  through 
the  external  surfaces  of  their  roots  and' leaves,  and  (under 
most  conditions)  decompose  carbonic  acid  gas,  assimilate 
carbon  (and  nitrogen),  and  eliminate  oxygen.  On  the  other 
hand,  animals  derive  their  nutriment,  immediately  or  medi- 
ately, from  plants,  and  ingest  it  either  through  a  provision- 
al or  specialized  alimentary  cavity,  imbibe  oxygen,  and 
exhale  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  mode  of  taking  nutriment 
is  the  most  characteristic  feature,  and  specialization  cs- 

;eeiully  tends  to  that  end,  but  supplemented,  in  the  animal, 
y  a  specialization  of  other  systems  to  guide  it  in  the  selec- 
tion and  pursuit  of  its  food.  Some  rather  high  animals 
(<;.(/.  certain  Entozoa)  take  their  nutriment  through  their 
exierpul  Mirfaces,  but  this  is  rather  a  Ideological  modifica- 
tion co-ordinated  with  atrophy  of  the  intestinal  tube,  su- 
perinduced by  peculiar  conditions  of  life.  In  view  of  the 
slight  differences  between  animals  and  plants,  and  their 
contrast  with  minerals,  it  is  evident  that  the  ternary  divis- 
ion of  natural  objects  into  animals,  plants,  and  minerals 
does  not  express  the  degree  of  the  relations  between  them  ; 
and  hence  the  animal  and  plant  kingdoms  have  been  com- 
bined in  an  organic  empire  or  realm  on  the  one  hand,  and 
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on  the  other  minerals  have  been  denominated  an  inorganic 
cm/lire.  The  impossibility  or  great  difficulty  of  discrimina- 
ting the  lowest  plants  and  animals  has  also  led  some  nat- 
uralists to  separate  them  from  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  and  combine  them  in  a  peculiar  one,  which  has 
received,  with  some  varying  limits,  numerous  names  ;  e.  y, 
Inftisory  world  (Infusorienwclt),  regne  dc  Zoophytes, 
rcgncs  I'syehodaire,  regnc  chaotique,  regne  Plantanimal, 
regnniu  Amphorgaiiicoriim,  regne  organiquc  Primitive, 
kingdom  of  Protozoa,  rcgnum  I'rimigenium,  kingdom  of 
1'rimalia,  and  1'rotistenreichs.  Such  propositions,  however, 
do  not  remove  the  difficulty,  but  only  shift  ami  complicate  the 
questions,  and  obscure  the  recognition  of  the  tendencies  of 
the  two  antitypically  functional  divisions  of  nature.  It  need 
only  be  added  that  there  is  also,  to  some  extent,  a  contrast 
in  respect  to  individuality  in  the  respective  kingdoms,  nu- 
merous individuals  (flowers)  being  developed  from  the  out- 
growth of  the  contents  of  a  single  seed,  while  in  all  except 
some  of  the  lower  animals  a  single  individual  only  origin- 
ates from  one  egg.  The  subject  of  individuality,  however, 
is  a  somewhat  obscure  one,  and  has  provoked  much  discus- 
sion ;  and  the  question  has  been  involved  by  the  confusion 
of  potential  and  actual  individuality.  (For  more  detailed 
information  respecting  the  various  subjects  of  biology,  con- 
sult EVOLUTION,  HvRMAPBBODiTiUf,  LONGEVITY,  MORPHOL- 
OGY, PALEONTOLOGY,  PARTHENOGENESIS,  TAXOXOMY,  TELE- 
OLOGY. ZOOLOGICAL  GEOGRAPHY, and  ZOOLOGY  and  BOTANY, 
and  their  respective  subdivisions.) 

THEO.  GILL,  Smithsonian  Intt. 

Bi'on  of  Smyrna,  a  Greek  pastoral  poet,  was  a  friend 
and  contemporary  of  Mosehus,  and  lived  about  250  B.  C. 
His  style  is  graceful  and  polished.  He  composed  bucolic 
and  erotic  poems,  fragments  of  which  are  extant.  Among 
his  extant  works  is  a  lament  for  Adonis. 

Biot(jEAN  BAPTISTE),  an  eminent  French  natural  phil- 
osopher and  astronomer,  was  born  in  Paris  April  21,  1774. 
lie  became  in  1800  professor  of  physics  in  the  College  of 
France.  In  1803  he  was  admitted  into  the  Institute,  and 
in  1*05  published  "An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Physical 
Astronomy"  (2  vols.).  An  enlarged  edition  of  this  ap- 
peared in  5  vols.,  1841-57.  Having  been  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bureau  of  longitudes,  ho  was  sent  to  Spain  with 
Arago  to  measure  the  arc  of  the  meridian.  He  contributed 
many  able  articles  to  the  "Biographic  Univcrselle"  and 
the  "Annales  de  Chimic  ct  de  Physique,"  and  published, 
besides  other  works,  a  "  Treatise  on  Experimental  Physics 
and  Mathematics  "(4  vols.,  1816),  which  is  highly  esteemed, 
and  "  Researches  in  Ancient  Astronomy  "  (1829).  In  1*41) 
he  received  the  Itymford  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  for  his  researches  on  the  circular  polarization  of 
light.  He  was  admitted  into  the  French  Academy  in  1856. 
Died  Feb.  3,  1862. 

Bi'otite,  called  also  Uniax'ial,  or  Magne'sian 
Mi'ca,  occurs  in  six-sided  tubular  prisms,  having  a  per- 
fect basal  cleavage,  and  generally  dark  green,  brown,  or 
nearly  black.  It  has  a  vitreous  lustre,  varies  from  trans- 
parent to  opaque,  is  sectile,  flexible,  and  elastic  when  re- 
duced to  thin  lamina'.  It  consists  chiefly  of  silica,  alu- 
mina, magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron,  with  some  potassa. 

Bi'ped  [from  the  Lat.  bis,  "twice,"  "double,"  and  pft, 
pedii,  a  "foot"], an  animal  which  has  two  feet.  Men  and 
birds  are  almost  the  only  animals  to  which  the  term  is  ap- 
plicable. The  two-footed  saurians  are  thought  to  furnish 
a  link  between  reptiles  and  serpents;  certain  two-footed 
batrachians  seem  to  approach  the  character  of  fishes;  while 
there  are  fossil  biped  reptiles  which  appear  to  have  re- 
sembled birds. 

Bi'pont  Edi'tions,  the  name  of  certain  editions  of 
the  Latin  classics,  the  publication  of  which  was  commenced 
in  177!)  at  the  German  town  of  Zweibruckcn  (Deux-Ponts), 
called  in  Latin  Bipoittium. 

Bir,  or  Beer  [anc.  /lir'tha;  Turk,  flirrli-j!/,-].  a  town 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  left  (E.)  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
74  miles  N.  E.  of  Aleppo.  It  has  about  L'OOO  houses,  a  cita- 
del or  castle  on  a  steep  rock,  and  several  mosques.  Cara- 
vans from  Aleppo  to  Diarhckir  and  Bagdad  cross  the  Eu- 
phrates at  this  point.  Pop.  about  6000. 

Birch  (Ilet'nla),  a  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs  of  the  order 
Betulaccse,  natives  of  temperate  and  cold  regions  in  Asia, 
Europe,  and  America  (several  species  arc  found  among  the 
Himalayas).  The  genus  litluln  is  distinguished  by  ten  to 
twelve  stamens  and  winged  seeds  (achenia),  has  alternate, 
simple  leaves,  and  flowers  in  scaly  catkins.  The  common 
birch  of  Europe  and  Asia  (  firtnln  til/ia)  is  a  handsome  tree 
with  triangular  or  deltoid  leaves,  which  are  doubly  serrate. 
The  bark  is  smooth  and  chalky  white,  and  separable  in 
thin  sheets  or  layers.  This  bark  is  very  durable,  and  is 
used  for  tanning,  dyeing  yellow,  and  other  purposes.  In 
some  countries  hats,  shoes,  and  boots  arc  made  of  it.  The 
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wood   is   firm,  tough,  and    valnai  le,  and  I    by 

coopers,  turnen,  and  whoelwrlfhti.    The  sap  i-  -st-cimd 

as    11    beverage    ill    Scotland,   b,ilh    in   ;i   lir-!j    -talc    .MM!    tci" 

in-nted.  Lniope  produces  a  graceful  variety  culled  weep- 
ing birch  (  III  I  n  I  ft  !>•  niiii ' '"  ut  BOmC  botAO  lit!  .  »  bloh  a!  tain- 

a  Qoighl  of-<i\tv  teet,  and  li;i-  \erv  slciplcr  and  pendulous 
branches.  Tin-  American  white  birch,  which,  accut  ding  t'> 

.  i'  a   \ariet\  "I'  lh-  abo\e.  is  a  small,  graceful  tree 

\villi  t  re  m  n  Ions  deltoid,  and  shining  lea  \  e-.  buf   i-  nol  \  aln 

able  tor  timber.      Among  the  other  -pccii-   iiidiLrenoii-   in 

tin'  I'.S.  an'  lln-  lirtiilt<  1'iit'i  ll'hiln 

llciw    birch),    and    ll'-lnln    /,.!/,//,./,.  .1    (can r 

paper  birch).    'I'!"1  H'tiiin  irniii  Is  a  rather  large  "<•>••  th- 

bark  of  which  i.  arnni.itic.  \ielding  an  essential  oil  i<h  n~ 
ticul  with  dial  "I'  Hi  in/tin  rin,  and  the-  timber  I- line  grained 
arid  valuable  lor  cabinet  work.  The  / 
grows  in  till'  Niirthrni  States  I"  ill''  height  of  about  .seventy 
IV.  I,  has  a  run-  grained  wood,  and  a  very  tuiigh,  durable 
whitn  bark,  .splitting  freely  into  thin  layers,  n  liich  have 
he,  n  used  as  paper.  The  !  ndians  niakr  canoes  of  this  hark. 
The  ll<  lulu  lnf',t  (or  e-rretVa)  MUM  'Mm'  I  attains  a  height  of 
nearly  eighty  tret,  and  is  rcinarkahle  tor  the  hrilliaut  yel- 
low lint  nf  its  hark  ur  cpidennis.  The  h  a\e-  are  from  three 
to  five  inches  long.  BeddM  the  »bor«  and  several  loss 
important  speeiew,  the  U.  S.  ha\  e  the  //'  ruin  ni</rfit  or  river 
bircli,  whieh  ^row;*  on  the  hanks  of  streams  and  has  re- 
markuhly  tough  wood.  Russia  leather  i*  tanned  with  birch 
liark.  "  Russian  oil  "  is  a  tar  lik<-.  e!n|ivreinnatie  substance 
ohtaineil  from  liirch-wood  in  Kussiiv.  and  is  useful  in  cer- 
tain skill  diseases. 

Birch  (S.vMi'Ei.),  LL.D.,  born  in  London  Nov.  :t,  1813, 
one  uf  thebc.st  modern  K^yjitologists,  is  the  author  of  nearly 
all  the  last  volume  of  linusi'ii'-  work  on  Egypt,  and  has 
published  a  treatise  on  "  Hieroglyphics  "  (\86T),  the  "  Khind 
l':i[i\  i  i  "  ( I  sin,  i.  and  numerous  other  treatises  on  archaeol- 
ogy, etc.  His  studies  embrace  Chinese  literature  and  all 
depart  inents  of  antiquities  and  ethnology. 

Hirch  (THOMAS),  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  an  English  biographer 
and  historian,  born  in  London  Nov.  23, 1705.  He  took  or- 
ders in  the  Ani;  1  iean  riiuivli,  and  heeame  rector  of  a  parish 
in  London.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  "  The  General 
Dictionary,  Historical  and  Critical"  (10  vols.,  1734-41),  a 
'•  Life  of  Arobbishop  Tillotaon  "  (17JL').  "Memoirs  of  the 
Heign  ut'  t^neen  Kimiheth  "  (2  \  ols..  I  7.'  1 1.  and  a  "  History 
of  the  Royal  Siriety"  (  I  Mils.,  I  7.".7 ).  Died  Jan.  9,1766. 

Birch  t'oo'lcy,  a  post-township  of  Rcnvillc  co.,  Minn. 
Pop. 

IJirch-PfeiTfer  (CHARLOTTK),  a  Ocrman  actress  and 
dr:i  niaiie  writer,  horn  at  Stuttgart  June 2,  1800,  was  married 
to  l>r.  Mireh  of  C!o]ienli!igen  in  ISLTj.  She  attained  success 
as  a  performer  and  a  writer.  Among  her  dramas  are 
••Hie  (iiiiistlinge,"  ••  Ilinko,"  "  Dorf  and  Stadt"  (1848), 
and  "Anna  of  Austria"  ("Anna  von  Oestreich,"  1850). 
Died  Aug.  L'.'),  1868. 

Birch  Point  Plantation,  a  township  of  Somerset 
OO.,  Me.  1'op.  -. 

Birch  Run,  a  post-township  of  Saginaw  co.,  Mich.,  15 
miles  S.  E.  of  Saginaw.  Pop.  '.'L'.'i. 

Birch  Tree,  a  post-township  of  Shannon  co.,  Mo. 
Pop.  :t  1 1'. 

Bird.    Soc  Itiitns. 

Bird,  a  township  of  Jackson  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  1313. 

Bird  (EnwAitn).  an  English  painter  of  genre  and  rural 

IMIIII  at   U  i<lver!iaiu|>ton  in   1771'.      His  ••  Field 

of  Chevy  Chase  the  Day  after  the  Battle "  is  called  his 

ma-Terpieee.       [lied  in    1  S  1'). 

Bird  (Fiu:iiKiii.  K  MAYKR),  son  of  Robert  Montgomery 
Bird,  not  ire, I  helow.  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  June  28, 1838, 

graduated  al  the  I'nh  ersity  of  Pennsylvania  in  |--.')7,  and 
at  the  1'nion  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City  in 
18ftO.  For  .several  years  he  was  a  minister  in  the  Lutheran 
Church,  sen  ing  us  chaplain  in  the  I'nion  army  during  the 
winter  of  I stiL'-ti:!.  In  I«fi8  he  entered  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  and  in  1S7II  bvoauM  rector  of  St.  I'i'ter's 
church  in  Spoltswood,  N.  J.  Ho  owns  the  largest  hytnn- 
nlogical  library,  and  isthe  1,,  •••<(,  in 

the  I'.  S.  He  was  main  i.litorof  the  Lutheran  Hyinn-Book 
(I'-il.'i),  published  'M'harh's  U'esley  seen  in  his  Finer  and 
I.  -  I'amiliar  Poems"  (lM'>7i.  n-si-teil  liishop  Odenhcimcr 
in  compiling  "  Hymns  of  the  Spirit  "  i  1*7-  I.  and  has  con- 
trihuted  many  artich-s  to  re\'ie\\<and  ne\\  ^],apers. 

Bird(QoLDmo),  H.  D.,  an  English  physieinn  and  writer, 

born  in  Norfolk  in  ISl.'i,  practised  in  London,  nix  -re  1,, 
aNo  lectured  on  medical  hotany.  He  pnhlished  a  valuable 
work  on  the  urine.  Hied  in  ! 

Hird  i  HOIIKIIT  MnNTiaiMrnv  i.  M.  1)..  an  American  author, 
bom  lit  N'l-wCastle,  Del.,  in  ISO.1;.  He  practised  medicine  in 
Philadelphia,  and  »  rote,  he-ides  other  works,  "  The  Gladi- 


ator," a  tragedy  which   was  successful ;  "  Calavar,  a   Ro- 
mance of  Me \ir-i,  "  I  ls:;i  i.  and  the  ••  lnlidel,"u  no 

lie    lieeallll-    ill     1>I7   oil-   "f     the   ebiet    I  d  1 1  III  -    uf    "Til,     North 

American    and    Tinted    Slates   Gazette,"  a   dttilv  paper  of 
Philadelphia.      Died  .Ian.  L'L',  I  v,l. 

Bird-CiitchiiiK  Spidrr    .!/,•/"'•  m  ii-nlnrin),  n  spider 

|  -  line  and  Siirinani.      1 1>    h,>.i 
long,  but  ill  logs  when  stretched  out  occupy  a  .-pace  almost 


Bird-Catching  Spider. 

a  foot  in  diameter.  The  hooks  of  its  mandibles  are  black 
and  very  strong.  It  does  not  construct  a  net  or  web  for 
the  capture  of  its  prey,  hut  it  obtains  it  by  the  chase,  and 
hunts  only  in  the  night.  This  spider  and  other  species  of 
Myyale  will  attack  and  kill  mnall  birds.  It  is  nssei  teil  that 
in  some  tropical  countries  there  are  spiders  which  feed  upon 
birds  caught  in  their  webs. 

Bird  Cherry,  a  name  given  in  England  to  the  Prniuu 
I'li'/u".  which  is  a  small  tree  growing  wild  in  Europe,  and 
called  haybcrry  in  Scotland.  It  hears  racemes  of  small 
drupes  of  a  sweetish  and  bitterish  taste,  which  arc  used  in 
the  north  of  Europe  to  make  spirituous  liquors.  Nearly 
allied  to  this  is  the  wild  cherry  or  choke  cherry  of  the  1  .  S. 
(See  PRUXUS  VIROINIAXA.) 

Birde,  or  Byrd  (\VII.I.IAM),  a  distinguished  English 
composer  of  church  music,  born  in  1540.  In  conjunction 
with  Thomas  Tallin  he  heeame  organist  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth in  1575.  lie  produced,  among  other  work.-.  "  Sac:,  d 
Songs,"  and  a  magnificent  canon  entitled  "  Non  Nobis 
Dpmine."  Died  in  1023. 

Bird  Lime  [Lat.  nVcm],  a  viscous  adhesive  substance 
placed  on  the  branches  of  trees  to  catch  birds  which  may 
perch  there.  It  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  middle  bark  of 
the  holly  (Ilex),  the  mistletoe  (  Vitcum  album),  or  other 
glutinous  plants,  and  concentrating  the  decoction  by  evap- 
oration. The  gluten  of  wheat  flour  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
substitute  for  bird  lime.  A  tame  bird  in  a  cage  is  some- 
times employed  to  decoy  the  birds  to  the  tree  on  which  the 
bird  lim-  i.s  smeared. 

Bird  of  Paradise,  the  name  of  several  species  of 
birds  of  the  genus  /Wm/Mir«  and  kindred  genera,  of  the 
order  Inscssores,  and  of  the  tribe  Conirostr--.  natives  of 
Papua  and  the  neighboring  islands,  n  murkabl-  tor  tho 
beautiful  form  and  splendor  of  their  plumage.  The  namo 
was  originally  applied  to  the  Paruftl*fa  "f></'t,  which 
wa<  supposed  to  be  destitute  of  feet,  because  the  skins, 
which  are  exported  to  Knrope.  are  usually  deprived  of 
wings  and  feet.  The  older  naturalists  imagined  that  they 
1  all  their  lives  floating  in  the  air  and  feeding  on 
ethereal  food  or  nectar.  For  these  fabulous  and  fanciful 
ideas  science  substitutes  the  prosaic  truth  that  they  are 
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nearly  allied  to  the  Corvidse  (crow  family),  and  arc  omniv- 
orous. The  value  of  these  birds  arises  chiefly  from  the 
extraordinary  development  and  light  and  beautiful  struc- 


- 


Bird  of  Panulise. 

ture  of  the  plumes  which  grow  from  the  scapular  and  lat- 
eral portions  of  the  body.     The  plumage  of  the  males  is 


feathers  growing  from  the  shoulders  are  so  prolonged  that 
they  extend  even  beyond  the  tail,  and  they  constitute  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  plumes  of  the  bird  of  paradise, 
which  arc  a  highly  prized  article  of  commerce  for  female 
o'rminieut.  The  principal  species  of  this  genus  are  the 
riminiou  bird  of  paradise  (I'arudinea  apuda),  the  royal 
bird  of  paradise  (1'arudieea  rrijin),  the  red  bird  of  paradise 
(I'aruditca  rvhra),  the  magnificent  bird  of  paradise  (Par- 
nt/ixcii  muijnijii'a  or  n/ii:i'iiinu),  and  the  six-threaded  (or 
golden)  bird  of  paradise  (  /Wm/iWa  iMuetacaa),  from  the 
head  of  which  grow  six  long  and  threadlike  feathers,  three 
on  each  side.  The  common  bird  of  paradise  is  about  as 
large  as  a  jay,  ami  is  mostly  of  a  cinnamon  color,  with  a 
throat  of  emerald  green,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  "  the 
emerald  bird  of  paradise."  The  royal  bird  of  paradise 
h;is  Uvo  long  feathers  or  filaments,  which  extend  behind 
the  tail  and  terminate  in  disks,  like  the  tail-feathers  of  a 
peacock.  The  red  bird  of  paradise  has  two  very  long  fila- 
ments, extending  fur  beyond  its  rich  and  beautiful  tail- 
feathers.  They  are  generally  gregarious,  and  they  some- 
times fly  in  flocks  from  one  island  to  another.  It  is  stated 
that  thev  can  flv  more  easily  against  than  with  the  wind. 
In  confinement  they  arc  lively  and  bold,  and  bestow  great 
care  on  their  plumage.  Eighteen  species  arc  described  by 
Wallace,  whose  list  does  not  include  all  the  known  species. 
A  recent  writer,  referring  to  what  he  calls  "  the  supremely 
glorious  members  of  the  feathered  tribe  which  have  by 
common  consent  been  termed  BtitDS  OF  I-AHADISK,"  ob- 
serves that  "The  plumage  of  these  birds  is  wonderfully 
rich  and  varied,  and  not  even  the  humming-birds  them- 
selves present  such  an  inexhaustible  treasury  of  form  and 
color  as  is  found  among  the  comparatively  lew  species  of 
the  birds  of  paradise."  (See  WALLACE,  '•  Malay  Archipel- 


ago. 
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Red  Bird  of  Paradise, 
remarkable  not  only  for  brightness  of  tints,  but  also  for  a 
velvety  texture  and  brilliant  metallic  reflections.     Tufts  of 


Birds  [I. at.  area;  Fr.  uifi-nu.  pill,  niteaux ;  Ger.  Vliijef], 
a  class  of  oviparous  vertebrate  animals,  which  in  several  re- 
spects are  peculiar,  and  separated  from  other  animals  by  a 
very  distinct  line  of  demarcation.  They  are  all  bipeds,  and 
are' all  covered  with  feathers,  which  nature  has  given  to  no 
animals  of  other  classes.  Nearly  all  birds  have  the  power 
of  flight,  which  is  enjoyed  by  few  other  vertebrate  animals. 
The  most  conspicuous  external  characteristic  of  birds  is  the 
plumage,  which  invests  their  bodies  and  wings,  serves  as 
clothing,  and  assists  in  motion  through  the  air.  The 
feathers  entangle  among  their  fibres  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  air,  and  are  well  adapted  to  protect  the  bird  from 
extremes  of  cold  and  heat.  The  internal  temperature 
of  birds  is  from  105°  to  112°  F.,  much  higher  than  that 
of  men  and  beasts.  Their  buoyancy  and  muscular  en- 
ergy arc  increased  by  numerous  air-cells  which  arc  con- 
nected with  the  lungs,  penetrate  the  substance  of  the  bones, 
insinuate  themselves  between  the  skin  and  subjacent  mus- 
cles, and  enter  the  quills,  so  that  the  whole  organism  is 
permeated  by  air.  The  general  form  of  birds  is  adapted  to 
aerial  navigation,  and  the  body  is  somewhat  boat-shaped. 
The  number  of  vertebras  in  the  neck  varii  s  from  ten  to 
twenty-three,  and  is  always  greater  than  is  found  in  any 
mammal.  Among  their  peculiar  organs  is  the  hard,  horny, 
toothless  mouth,  called  a  beak  or  bill.  (.Sec  BILL.)  The  head 
is  so  articulated  to  the  neck  by  a  single  condylc  or  pivot  that 
a  bird  can  turn  its  head  round  in  a  manner  impossible  to 
Mammalia.  The  number  of  toes  of  each  foot  is  generally 
four,  of  which  three  extend  forward  and  one  backward  ;  but 
the  Scansores  (climbers)  have  two  before  and  two  behind. 
The  various  forms  of  the  toes  are  the  characters  which  dis- 
tinguish the  five  primary  orders.  (See  ORNITHOLOGY.)  The 
sternum  or  breast-bone  is  very  large  and  strong,  serving 
for  the  attachment  of  the  powerful  muscles  which  move  the 
expanded  wings.  In  eagles  and  other  rapacious  birds  the 
ridge  or  keel  of  the  sternum  is  very  prominent.  The  wing 
of  a  bird  is  the  homologue  of  the  arm  of  a  man.  and  is  com- 
posed of  bones  which  correspond  to  those  of  a  human  arm 
or  the  fore  leg  of  a  quadruped.  The  wing  is  furnished  with 
feathers  called  quills,  which  ar»  larger  and  stronger  than 
those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  bird,  and  which  display  an 
admirable  combination  of  strength  and  lightness.  The 
names  of  the  several  varieties  of  wiiig-leailu  r.-  are  }»-i- 
ijiarifx,  x<-i-nn//ttri>-».  tertiariet,  and  coCTrtfc  The  primaries 
are  quill-feathers  arising  from  the  first  or  terminal  joint — 
i.  c.  the  part  of  the  wing  which  corresponds  to  the  baud  and 
fingers  of  a  man.  The  form  of  these  indicates  the  bird's 
capacity  of  flight,  and  birds  of  powerful  flight  have  long 
and  firm  primaries.  Next  to  these  are  the  secondaries, 
which  are  attached  to  the  middle  bone,  the  homologue  of 
man's  fore  arm.  The  tcrtiarics  grow  from  the  part  of  the 
wing  between  the  elbow  and  the  shoulder.  The  leg  of  a 
bird  il  formed  of  bones  which  arc  homologous  to  those  of 
Mammalia,  but  are  subject  to  modifications.  The  thigh- 
bone is  very  short,  and  is  so  concealed  within  the  body  or 
under  the  feathers  that  it  is  not  apparent  as  a  part  of  the 
leg  on  a  superficial  view.  The  next  division,  often  mis- 
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taken  for  I  In'  thigh,  iii  the  tibia  or  proper  log-hone,  which 
is  alvvavs  I  In'  laigc-t  limn'  "f  III'-  limli.  'I'ln-  li-i't  vary 
according  lo  the  ha*ots  -it  tin-  lord--.  >ome  of  which  have 
strong,  Imoki-'l,  mill  letractile  claws  lilted  fur  seizing  prey, 
andiiilii-i  »n  adapted  for  swimming  by  a  membrane  which 
unites  ihen 

Tin-  digestive  apparatus  is  inoililiril  in  accordai with 

tin-  nalnrc  of  their  fooil.  A  large  majority  of  birds  do  not 
masticate  their  food,  which  passe-  from  the  month  into  the 
rrnp  or  craw,  an  enlargcmcnl  of  I  lie  gullet.  Tin'  <•/ "/>.  or 
first  stomach,  is  I. in."'  in  birds  that  feed  on  grain  ami  s.  i ds, 
iinii  is  wanting  in  those  that  rut  tish.  Tin1  -econd  siomach, 
or  ;>/•»(•' /*/<'/•  »/MS.  i-  largest  in  those  birds  in  whieh  tin- 
crop  is  small  or  wanting.  Tin-  third  :ui<l  principal  stom- 
ach is  (hi-  '/i  .,-"<•</.  which  is  :i  powerful  grinding  apparatus, 
especially  in  those  bird"  whieh  fc-c-.l  on  LTiiin  and  .swallow 

gravel    and    pebbles,   a-    th.-    common    domestic    fowl.        Hirds 

sleep  generally  with  the  head  under  their  win;,',  and  some 
prefer  lo  stand  on  one  loot  while  asleep.  Othcis  pass  the 
night  on  lininchcs  of  trees,  which  without  effort  they  chtsp 
with  their  el;i  \\  s.  tor  the  tendons  of  (he  muscles  whieh  close 
the  claws  pas.-  over  the  joints  of  the  leg  in  sncli  a  manner 
as  to  lie  stretched  hy  the'  mi-re  pri'.-.-lll'e  When  the  Weight 
of  the  liiril  rests  on  the  legs.  'I  he  sense  of  sight  in  this 
ClflSS  is  cxeeeijinglv  keen,  and  is  remark:!  I  >lc  tor  its  perfect 

adaptation  to  near  or  distant  ol.jeet.-.  Tin-  swallow,  when 
darting  through  the  air  with  a  swiftness  uhich  has  In-come 
proverl.ia  I,  is  capable  of  a"commodat in g  its  sight  to  the 
insect  whieh  it  pursues,  even  in  the,  short  lime  which  is 
occupied  hy  its  swoop  at  its  victim.  Some  birds  of  prey 
have  an  acnie  sen.-e  of  smell,  and  nocturnal  birds,  such  as 
owls,  have  sensitive  organs  of  hearing.  Birds  are  distin- 
guished among  all  dnnih  animal.-  for  their  musical  powers, 
and  song  liirds  are  doubtless  sensitive  to  sound  and  differ- 
ences of  pitch.  All  the  beat  sinking-birds  belong  to  the 
order  ln-e--ores. 

Aiming  the  most  interesting  subjects  connected  with  the 
birds  are  their  migrations  and  the  vastly  diversilied  in- 
stincts and  ingenuity  which  they  exhibit  in  building  nests. 
The  number  of  eggs  in  a  state  of  nature  varies  from  one  to 
twenty,  and  birds  generally  breed  only  once  a  year,  which 
is  iu  spring.  Many  species  of  birds  are  gregarious,  but 
large  rapacious  birds  arc  quite  solitary  in  their  mode  of 
life.  They  all  moult — i.  e.  change  their  feathers  once  a 
year  ami  the  summer  plumage  of  many  birds  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  winter  drc-s.  The  plumage  of  the  males  is 
generally  richer  and  more  brilliant  than  that  of  the  females. 
Minis  perform  an  important  part  in  the  economy  of  na- 
ture. Their  tlesh  and  eggs  are  valuable  as  food  tor  man, 
and  many  species  render  him  great  service  by  checking  the 
increase  of  insects.  "There  are  few  objects,"  says  .1.  (i. 
Wood,  "which  will  better  repay  investigation  than  the 
young  bird  in  its  various  stages  of  development.  It  is  go 
wonderful  to  sec  the  manner  in  which  a  living  creature  is 
gradually  evolved  from  the  apparently  lifeless  substances 
that  are  contained  within  an  egg.  The  being  seems  to 
grow  under  our  very  gaze,  and  we  arise  from  the  wondrous 
spectacle  with  an  involuntary  feeling  that  we  have  been 
present  at  a  veritable  act  of  creation."  (For  the  classifica- 
tion of  birds,  see  ORNITHOLOGY.) 

The  earliest  traces  of  the  existence  of  birds  on  the  globe 
have  been  supposed  to  In-  the  so-called  birds'  tracks  iu  the 

triassie  siind-i s  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  ;  but  it  is  now 

general! v  conceded  that  most  if  not  all  these  tracks  were 
made  hy  reptiles  anil  amphibian-.  I-Vathers,  supposed  to 
have  belonged  lo  birds,  have  been  found  in  the  Jn. 
rocks  of  Kngliind,  anil  in  the  lithographic  slates  of  Kolcn- 
holcn  (Jurassic)  a  nearly  complete  bird  has  been  recently 
discovered.  This  has  been  described  by  I'rof.  Owen,  and 
called  Arr/,:n,/,i:i-i/s.  It  exhibits  some  remarkable  anat- 
omical features,  and  is  supposed  to  form  a  kind  of  cot 

ing  link  between   birds  and  reptiles.     (Sec  Alli-|l.t:i>l>TKHVX.) 

The  remains  of  birds  have  been  found  in  the  grecnsand  of 
ne  of  the  island  of  Shcppv.  and  the  Paris 

basin,  as  well  as  in  the  more  recent  tcrtiarics  at  various 
European  localities.  In  America  fossil  birds  were  un- 
known until  tjuitc  recently:  they  ba\e  now  been  found. 
however,  in  the  grecnsand  of  New  Jersey ,  the  orefaUMOOl 

beds  of  Kansas,  and  the  tertiary  deposits  of  Wy ing  and 

Idaho.      Nearly  all  these   remains   have  I n  di-cove 

Prof.  0.  ('.  .Marsh,  who  has  made  them  objects  of  special 
search.  The  most  important  of  I'rof.  Mar-h's  dis.-ov  erics 

in  this  branch  of  pal ntology  is  that  of  a  bird  with  te.th 

in  the  eretaceon-  beds  at  Fort  Marker.  Kan.  In  the  super- 
ficial dcpositsol  V'vv  Xealandand  Madagascar  the  remains 
of  several  kinds  of  extinct  birds  have  been  met  with,  some 
of  which  far  exieed  in  dimensions  the  largest  now  IMng. 
The  great  liird  of  Mad  :  -lleil  ^/."^./oriiiV  iti»  . 

It  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  lea-t  I  vv .  I  v  e  led  in  height, 
and  v  cry  massive.  The  egg  of  this  bird  v.a-  over  a  toot  in 
length.  The  contents  of  one  of  these  eur'_'s  were  cijual  to 


of  six  ostrich*'  cggn  or  MS  hen-'  eggs.     The  largest 
.\tmet    birds  of   N  .    him-    bwi    teWtitod    under 

the  name  of  //,/,„,„,«  b\  I'rof.  Dweii.  They  were  from  six 
to  ten  feet  in  height;  and  one  specie..,  li,,,,,,,,,,  ,/:/,>,,,,< 
I'IJHIH,  had  legs  and  feet  ncarh  u  I  of  the 

elephant.  Ki  .1-1  n  in  .1.  S.  NKVMIIJIKV. 

liird'still,    a   post-township   of  Allcgauy    eo..    N.   Y. 

Pop.  ', 

Hirds'borough,  a  post-village  of  Berks  eo.,  Pa.  It 
has  one  weekly  new.-paper. 

Hird's-Kyc    l.iiiir-loiir,    a    i ipact.   dove-colored 

-lone,  with  whitish  cn-lallinc  point-,  belonging  to  the 
IOHI  r  division  of  the  Trenton  group  of  thi'  lower  Silurian 
strata  of  North  America,  apparent  1  :ng  to  MM- 

I.landeilo   (lags.      It    contains   many  orthoci  i  ai  . 
limns  size,  ami  fo.-.-il  luachiopods. 

Bird's-I-:\r    \iru,  a  term   used   in   the  fine  arts  to 

denote  a  pict  lire  or  view   ai  ranged  according  to  the  laws  of 

perspective,  in  which  the  point  of  sight  or  situation  of  the 
eye  is  placed  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  object. 
This  is  a  con\  enicnl  method  of  rep] v-ent  ing  battl.  s,  or  of 
delineating  a  large  city  or  a  small  tract  of  country.  In 
sketching  a  locality  for  military  purposes  this  kind  of  per- 
ivo  is  used.  A  common  kind  of  bird's  eye  view  differs 
from  ordinary  perspective  only  iu  that  the  horizontal  hue 
is  placed  considerably  above  the  picture. 

Bird's  Foot  (OrnHh'iipiM),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Kegninino-:,-.  -ub-order  I'apilionaceii1,  derives  its 

name  from  the  reseinblai d'  the  curved  pods  to  birds' 

claws.  One  species,  the  Omilln>iiai  miii-nw.  an  annual 
plant,  a  native  of  Portugal,  is  cultivated  in  that  country, 
and  affords  a  nutritious  green  fodder  for  cuttle.  Its  Portu- 
guese name  is  terrudtlla. 

Bird's  Foot  Trefoil  (/.»(»«),  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  order  Ijeguminosa'.  sub-order  Papilionaeeu',  comprises 
numerous  species,  natives  of  the  temperate  and  cold  regions 
of  the  Old  World.  They  are  so  called  because  a  cluster 
of  their  pods  resembles  a  bird's  foot.  The  Lotti*  tornicu- 
Ititus  is  common  in  the  pastures  of  Great  Britain,  and  is 
eaten  with  avidity  by  cuttle.  It  bears  yellow  flowers,  which 
have  a  honey-like  smell,  and  leaves  which  arc  trifoliate, 
like  those  of  clover.  A  larger  species  or  variety,  called 
Lotus  r/io/or,  is  also  a  native  of  England. 

Birds'  Nests,  Edible,  the  nest  of  the  sea-swallow 
(ffinauh  e«cn/e;tfn)  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  a  bird  of 
the  size  of  a  common  martin.  It  builds  its  nest  of  a  glu- 
tinous substance  which  it  is  said  to  derive  from  a  sea-need. 
This  weed  is  swallowed  and  partly  digested,  and  then  dis- 
gorged and  fashioned  into  a  nest  as  large  as  a  common 
eoffee-cup.  When  fresh  these  nests  are  of  a  waxy  white 
color,  and  are  said  to  be  worth  twice  their  weight  in  silver 
in  the  markets  of  China,  where  alone  they  are  sold.  The 
poorer  sorts  bring  $5  or  more  a  pound,  according  to  the 
ago  of  the  nests.  The  taste  of  dishes  prepared  from  these 
nests  is  said  to  be  insipid,  but  the  Chinese  prize  them,  not 
perhaps  so  much  for  their  taste  as  for  their  supposed  tonic 
and  aphrodisiac  powers. 

Birds  of  Passage  arc  birds  which  are  migratory, 
passing  instinctively  and  habitually  from  one  country  or 
latitude  to  another  on  account  of  the  change  of  the  season. 
The  migration  of  birds  is  generally  from  north  to  south,  or 
from  south  to  north,  in  the  temperate  zones.  They  migrate 
twice  in  a  year,  moving  northward  in  the  spring,  and 
southward  in  the  autumn,  directed  by  u  sagacious  instinct 
to  the  regions  in  which  their  proper  food  is  then  most 
abundant.  Migratory  birds  which  breed  in  the  U.  .S.  are 
called  summer  birds  of  passage  with  reference  to  those 
They  return  in  autumn  to  the  tropical  regions, 
and  are  winter  birds  of  passage  in  the  countries  where  they 
pass  the  winter.  Wild-geese  and  other  waterfowl  that 
ttnti  in  the  Arctic  regions  in  summer  annually  visit  the 
U.  S.  and  Great  Britain  in  autumn,  and  return  northward 
in  the  spring.  Several  other  species  that  are  not  aquatic, 
as  the  woodcock,  fieldfare,  and  snow-bird,  pass  the  winter 
in  the  temperate  parts  of  Kurope  or  the  I  .  S.,  and  spend 
the  summer  in  a  more  northern  latitude.  On  the  approach 
of  i  old  weather  the  swallows  of  Europe  pass  across  the 
Mediterranean  into  Africa.  "Before  tne  time  of  migra- 
tion," says  Wood,  "  they  may  be  seen  as-cmUcd  in  great 
numbers,  chattering  eagerly  and  appearing  to  be  holding  a 
L'rcat  parliament  for  the  settlement  of  affairs  before  starting 
on  thfir  long  journey.  They  do  not  migrate  in  flocks,  but 
pass  in  little  families  of  two  or  three  in  number  across  the 
\a--t  space  that  separates  them  from  the  end  of  their  jour- 
\Ithough  such  powerful  and  swift  fliers,  they  become 
fatigued  in  passing  the  sea.  and  will  flock  in  great  niiin- 
i  rest  upon  the  rigging  p  that  may  hap- 

pen to  pas-  their  course.     It  is  tat  her  curious  that  the  bird! 
almost  invariably  fly  in  a  line  directly  iiorth  and  south." 
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Bi'ren,  Iliron,  or  Bu'rcn  (EHXKST  Jons),  duke  of 
Courlaml,  was  born  in  1(>S7.  lie  gained  the  lavor  of  Anna 
(a  niece  of  Peter  the  Great),  who  became  empress  of  Rus- 
sia in  17.10,  anil  gave  him  the  title  of  duke,  lie  was  a 
]Miwerlul  fa\o,itc  during  her  reign,  ami  abused  his  power 
liv  tlie  execution  of  many  innocent  persons.  On  the  death 
of  Anna  in  1740  he  became  regent,  but  he  was  exiled  In 
Siberia  iu  1741.  When  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne  in 
1741  she  permitted  him  to  return  to  Russia,  and  in  17ii:l 
the  duehy  of  Conrtand  was  restored  to  him.  Died  Dec.  l-'\ 
177-'.  (Sre  Rri:iu.,  ••  Geschichtc  E.  J.  von  Biron,"  2  vols., 
17(i4.) 

Birk'nnhcad,  a  seaport-town  of  ICngland,  in  Cheshire, 
is  on  the  left  bank  ami  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  op- 
posite Liverpool,  and  15  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Chester,  with 
whieh  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  is  about  1A  miles 
S.  W.  of  Liverpool,  and  is  the  residence  of  many  merchants 
who  do  business  in  that  eity.  Steamers  cross  the  river  be- 
tween these  jdaees  once  in  fifteen  minutes,  or  oftcner. 
Birkenhi  ;nl  w;is  mily  a  small  fishing-village  as  recently  as 
1824,  since  whieh  it  has  inereascd  rapidly  in  consequence 
of  the  construction  of  extensive  docks  and  important  pub- 
lic works.  It  has  wide  streets,  a  fine  public  park,  a  college 
called  St.  Aidati's  (designed  for  the  education  of  young 
men  for  the  Anglican  ministry),  and  many  handsome  villas. 
One  of  the  dorks  occupies  120  acres.  Pop.  iu  1871,  65,980. 

Bir'miugham,  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing 
cities  of  England,  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Warwick, 
on  the  river  Ilea,  7!)  miles  by  rail  S.  E.  of  Liverpool,  and 
130  miles  by  rail  N.  W.  of  London.  It  is  built  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  three  undulating  hills,  and  has  a  gravelly 
foundation.  Its  suburbs  extend  into  Staffordshire  and 
Worcestershire.  It  returns  three  members  to  Parliament. 
Birmingham  is  the  chief  town  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
manufacture  of  hardware  and  metallic  products  made  of 
gold,  silver,  brass,  iron,  steel,  and  mixed  metal,  including 
firearms,  swords,  jewelry,  buttons,  tools,  steel  pens,  locks, 
steam-engines,  and  all  sorts  of  machinery.  The  value  of 
the  goods  manufactured  here  in  a  year  is  estimated  at  more 
than  £4,500,000.  Here  are  also  extensive  manufactures  of 
glass  and  papier-mache.  Several  railways  extend  from 
this  city  to  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  etc.  Birming- 
ham contains  about  1IH)  churches;  Queen's  College,  con- 
nected with  the  London  University  ;  a  free  public  library; 
a  botanic  garden;  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral;  and  a 
town-hall,  which  is  a  handsome  edifice  of  the  classic  style, 
with  a  very  tine  organ.  A  musical  festival  is  held  in  this 
hall  once  in  three  years.  In  the  vicinity  of  Birmingham 
are  the  famous  Soho  and  Smcthwick  Works,  founded  by 
Watt  and  Boulton,  who  there  manufactured  their  first  steam- 
engines.  Among  the  charitable  institutions  are  an  asylum 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  an  asylum  for  the  blind.  Pop. 
in  1S71,  343,071). 

Birmingham,  a  new  city  in  Jefferson  co.,  Ala.,  at  the 
crossing  of  the  South  and  North  Alabama  and  Alabama 
and  Chattanooga  R.  Rs.  Other  railroads  arc  being  con- 
structed to  the  same  point.  This  will  doubtless  soon  be  a 
great  railroad  centre.  It  already  (1873)  claims  several 
thousand  Inhabitants.  Extensive  beds  of  coal  and  iron 
ore  lie  in  its  vicinity,  and  contribute  essentially  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  place.  It  has  one  national  bank  and  one 
weekly  newspaper. 

Birmingham,  a  manufacturing  borough  of  New  Ha- 
ven co.,  Conn.,  on  the  Housa.tonic  River,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Naugatuck,  9  miles  W.  of  New  Haven.  A  bridge  across 
the  Xiiugatuck  connects  it  with  the  village  of  Old  Derby, 
which  is  on  the  Naugatuck  R.  R.  A  new  railroad,  the 
Derby  and  New  Haven,  connects  it  with  New  Haven.  It 
has  one  national  bank,  several  rolling-mills,  manufactures 
of  augers,  chains,  pins,  and  carriage-axles  and  springs,  and 
one  newspaper.  Steamboats  ply  daily  between  this  place 
and  New  York.  Here  is  the  first  pin-factory  established 
in  the  U.  S.  Pop.  2103,  or,  including  Derby  Narrows,  3364. 
ED.  "DERBY  TRANSCRIPT." 

Birmingham,  a post-twp. of  Schuylorco.,  HI.  P.  1253. 

Birmingham,  a  post-village  of  Union  township,  Van 
Buren  co.,  la.  It  lias  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  G20. 

Birmingham,  a  post-village  of  Marshall  co.,  Ky.  Pop. 
322. 

Birmingham,  a  former  borough  of  Allcghany  co., 
Pa.,  on  the  left  (W.)  bank  of  the  Monongahela  River, 
1  mile  S.  of  Pittsburg,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
abridge  l.'HHl  feet  long.  It  derives  its  prosperity  chiefly 
from  manufactures  of  glass  and  iron,  and  has  a  national 
bank.  The  name  of  its  post-office  is  Buchanan.  Pop. 
8603.  In  1872  it  was  united  to  Pitteburg. 

Birmingham,  a  township  of  Chester  eo.,  Pa.  Pop.  450. 
Birmingham,  a  township  of  Delaware  co.,  Pa.  P.  765. 


Birmingham,  a  post-borough  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pa., 
77  miles  N.  W.  of  Harrisburg.  Pop.  203. 

Birmingham  Falls,  a  village  of  An  Sable  township, 
Clinton  co.,  and  Chesterfield  township,  Essex  co..  N.  V..  at 
the  head  of  the  rapids  of  the  Au  Sable  River,  has  a  paper- 
mill,  two  starch-factories,  etc. 

Bir'nam,  a  hill  of  Scotland,  in  Perthshire,  12  miles 
\.  W .  oi'  IVrth,  is  lf)Sii  feet  hi^li.  ami  commands  a  fine  view 
of  the  valley  of  the  Tixy.  It  was  formerly  en\  ered  by  part 
of  a  royal  forest,  to  which  Shakspcare  has  given  celebrity 
in  his  tragedy  of  "  Macbeth." 

Bir'ney  (DAVID  BELL),  an  American  general,  born  at 
Hunuvillc,  Ala.,  May  29,  1825.  practised  law  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  became  a  brigadier-general  of  Union  volunteers 
in  1861,  and  as  such  served  at  Fredeiickaburg,  lice..  1.-62. 
Me  w  as  raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  a iid  commanded 
a  division  at  Gettysburg  in  July.  lsti:{,  and  in  several  bat- 
tles in  Virginia  in  1864.  Died'oct.  IS,  1SC.4. 

Birney  (  JAMES  G.),  a  distinguished  opponent  of  slavery, 
the  father  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Danville,  Ky.,  Feb. 
4,  17U2,  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1S12,  ami  became  a  law- 
yer. He  was  the  owner  of  about  twenty  slaves,  whom  he 
liberated,  and  he  founded  at  Cincinnati  an  anti-slavery 
paper  called  "  The  Philanthropist."  His  office  was  soon 
attacked  by  a  mob,  which  threw  his  press  into  the  river. 
Having  become  secretary  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  he  removed  to  New  York  City  about.  ls:;ii.  He  was 
nominated  in  1840  for  the  presidency  of  the  U.  S.  by  the 
Liberty  party,  which  also  supported  him  iu  the  election  of 
1844.  'Died  Nov.  24,  1S57. 

Biron,  de  (CIIAKLKS  DE  GONTAVT),  DUKE,  a  French 
general,  born  in  15112.  was  a  son  of  Armand  (died  l.V.)2). 
lie  served  with  distinction  at  Ivry,  l.V.M'.  became  a  favorite 
of  Henry  IV.,  marshal  of  Franco  in  15115,  and  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Burgundy.  He  was  ambitious,  and 
was  convicted  of  forming  a  treasonable  plot  with  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  for  which  he  was  put  to  death  July  31.  1602. 
(See  DE  Tnoir,  " '  Historia  sui  Temporis ;"  MAKTIU-UI/.O, 
"  Historia  de  la  Vida  del  Duque  de  Biron,"  16211.) 

Bisa'ccia  (anc.  Tfomufcn),  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Avellino,  on  a  hill  32  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Avellino. 
Here  is  a  much-frequented  sulphur  spring.  Pop.  4977. 

Bisaqui'no,  Busaqui'no,  or  Busacchi'no,  a 
town  of  Sicily,  in  Palermo,  l>0  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Palermo,  has 
an  extensive  trade  in  grain  and  oil.  Pop.  8585. 

Bis'cay,  or  Bisca'ya  [Sp.  IV;c<i';/«],  one  of  the  four 
Basque  provinces  of  Spain,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
l!ay  of  Biscay,  on  the  E.  by  Guipuzcoa,  on  the  S.  by  Ala\  a. 
and  on  the  W.  by  Santander.  Area,  834  square  miles. 
It  consists  partly  of  mountains  and  partly  of  level  plains. 
The  chief  products  are  wine,  fruit,  walnuts,  chestnuts,  figs, 
and  grain.  Capital,  Bilbao.  Pop.  77S.22U. 

Biscay,  Bay  of  [Kr.  tiolfc.  dc  Otueoffaef  anc.  6W'/(- 
cua  Oce'unuii,  or  Aovtian'ieiM  Xi'itux],  u  portion  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  bordering  on  France  and  Spain,  extends  from 
the  French  island  of  Ushant  to  Cape  Ortegal.  The  depth, 
which  is  greatest  near  the  coast  of  Spain,  varies  from  20  to 
200  fathoms.  The  southern  or  Spanish  coast  is  bold  and 
rocky,  but  the  E.  coast,  from  the  Adour  to  the  mouth  of  the 
(lironde,  is  low  and  sandy.  The  largest  rivers  that  now 
into  this  bay  are  the  Loire  and  fhe  Gironde.  The  principal 
ports  on  it  are  Nantes,  Bordeaux.  Jiayonne.  La  Rochellc, 
and  Koebefort  in  France,  and  Bilbao  and  Santander  in 
Spain.  Violent  currents  and  winds  render  the  navigation 
of  this  bay  difficult. 

Biscayne,  formerly  Miam'i,  a  post-village,  capital 
of  Dade  co.,  Fla.,  on  Biscayne  Bay.  It  is  celebrated  for 
its  healthfiilness  and  delightful  climate.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed to  establish  here  a  tropical  botanic  garden.  On  Key 
Biscayne  there  is  a  lighthouse  with  a  fixed  white  light  100 
feet  above  the  sea;  lat.  25°  39'  51"  N.,  Ion.  80°  Oil'  24"  W. 
It  has  important  sponge-fisheries. 

Bisce'glia  [Lat.  \~i;/ili:r],  or  Bise'glie,  a  fortified 
seaport-town  of  Italy,  in  Bari,  on  the  Adriatic,  2J  miles 
W.  N.  W.  of  Bari.  It  has  a  cathedral,  a  college,  and  sev- 
eral churches  and  convents.  Excellent  currants  and  olives 
are  raised  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  connected  by  rail  with 
Foggia  and  all  the  points  along  the  coast  S.  of  Barletta  to 
Brimlisi.  Pop.  in  1872,  21,371. 

Bisch'of  (KARL  GI-STAV),  a  Gorman  chemist,  born  at 
Word,  near  Nuremberg,  Jan.  IS.  171)2.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  Bonn  in  1S22.  His  chief  work  is 
a  "Manual  of  Chemical  and  Physical  Geology"  (2  vols., 
1847-54;  2d  ed.,  Bonn,  1863-66).  Died  Nov.  30,  1870. 

Bischoff(TiiF.onoR  Lri>wi<;  WII.HKI.M  ).  a  German  phys- 
iologist and  anatomist,  born  at  Hanover  Oct.  L'S,  1807.  He 
ITT  unc  professor  of  anatomy  at  Heidelberg  in  1830,  at 
G lessen  in  1843,  and  obtained  a  chair  at  Munich  in  1854. 
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Hi'  gained  distinction  by  his  researches  in  embryology,  on 
which  lit'  wrote  several  trcut: 

HJM'h'u'rilrr,  a  t«iwn  of  Alsace,  on  Ihr  river  Moder, 

II  miles  by  mil  K.  X.  K.  nl'  Slra-burg.  II  has  malinfae 
tures  of  lin  .MM.IIcn  cloths,  L'loves,  mill  earthen- 

ware.     If  is  (ho  centre  of  the  hop-trade  in  Lower    \ 
Near  it   is  a  rich  mine  of  iron.     It  was  formerly  fortified. 
Pop.  in  1ST  I,  tKl. 

His'cuit  [Fr.  bis,  "twice,"  an<I  rnit.  passive  jmrt..  from 

ruin-,  lo  "  i k  "  or  "  bake  "],  11  Ininl  kind  of  unferinciilcil 

bread  fiirini'il  into  -  or  Mai  pieMf,  and  i-omrii 

called  -hip  bread  or  -ea- bi-cnif.  Il  is  composed  of  wheat 
flour,  water,  iiin)  sail,  :ui<l  is  rendered  hard  anil  ilry  by 
hakim.',  in  order  llml  n  inav  lie  preserved  for  a  long  time. 
Hi  nils  are  exposed  lo  the  heat  of  an  oven  for  nliniit  twelve 
minute-,  anil  afterwards  ilrieil  in  n  warm  room  for  two  or 
thrre  days.  "Captain's  biscuit"  is  prepared  with  hullor, 
in  a'I'lition  to  the  ingredients  melllioneil  above,  ami  some 

time.-  coii'ains  milk.  Water  or  hard  bi-cnits  arc  made  of 
Hour,  water,  with  variahlo  ([Uantilii  -  of  I. utter.  eggs,  and 
iiigar.  Soft  liis.-uils  contain  increased  ]irop"rtions  of  liut- 
ti-i  ami  sugar.  Se\eral  \arieticsol'  fermented  biscuits  are 
manufactured.  Meat  biscuit  con-ists  of  wheat  tlutir,  coni- 
lui:  •  1  \vitli  the  essential  or  soluble  part  of  beef,  so  that  tlie 
nutriliv  e  ijualilies  of  the  meat  ma  v  lie  pre-crvcd  for  a  long 
time.  To  prepare  this  lii.ifuit  large  pier  -  of  I.eef,  with 
water  sufficient  to  cover  them,  arc  subjected  to  slow  ebulli- 
tion. The  fat  is  skimmed  off,  the  liquor  is  reduced  by 

evaporation  to  the isisicncy  of  syrup,  and  is  then  mixed 

with  wheat  Hour,  rolled  out  to  the  thiekness  of  ordinary 
ship  bi-riiii.  ami  eiit,  baked,  and  dried  in  the  game  manner 

as  comii biscuits.  Due  pound  of  meat  biscuit  contains 

about  one  hall  pound  of  flour  and  the  soluble  part  of  five 
pounds  of  meat.  It  is  used  in  the  form  of  soup,  which  is 
made  by  boiling  the  biscuit  in  twenty  times  its  weight  of 
water  for  halt'  an  hour.  [See  I'K.VIVIH  v  v  i 

I'.iMTiT,  in  pottery,  is  applied  to  porcelain  and  earthen- 
ware after  it  has  been  hardened  in  the  tire,  and  before  it  has 
received  the  gla/.c.  In  this  state  it  is  porous  and  perme- 
able in  water.  Biscuit  in  sculpture  is  a  species  of  porce- 
lain, of  which  groups  and  figures  in  miniature  are  formed, 
which  are  twice  passed  through  the  furnace  or  ov  en. 

Bish'nrecn',  a  name  given  to  several  nomadic  tribes 
who  li\e  in  the  desert  between  tlie  Ked  Sea  and  the  valley 
of  the  Nile.  Their  most  valuable  possessions  are  camels, 
horses,  sheep,  and  goals.  They  have  no  firearms,  but  arc 
armed  wiih  bows  mid  arrows,  aud  are  addicted  to  robbery. 
They  profess  the  Mohammedan  religion.  One  tribe  of 
Bishjireen  is  the  largest  Arab  tribe  of  Nubia.  Like  all  the 
Arabs  of  Upper  Egypt,  they  pay  taxes  to  the  khedive. 

Bish'op   [(Jr.  initrnovot  (i.e.  "overseer'');  Lat.  epi*'- 

eo/i"s;    I'r.  .  ri^/K- ;    Uer.  Itink'of;    Dutch,  bia'cop],  the  name 

applied  to  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  highest  rank  iu  the  Chris- 
tian Church — all  archbishops,  patriarchs,  and  the  pope  him- 
self belonging  to  the  order  of  biahops.  In  many  Protestant 
denominations  the  order  of  bishops  is  held  to  be  identical 
with  that  of  presbyters  or  elders;  and  in  such  sects  these 
names  are  used  in  preference  to  that  of  bishop.  Other 
churches  claim  for  their  bishops,  by  direct  succession,  an 
authority  derived  from  the  twelve  apostles.  The  principal 
churches  n vngni/.ing  the  superior  rank  of  bishops  are  the 
tireek,  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Armenian,  Coptic,  Abys- 
sininn,  Ncstoriun.  and  Jacobite,  the  various  parts  of  the 
Augliean.  the  Moravian,  (he  Mormon,  the  Catholic  Apos- 
tolic ( Irv  incite),  and  u  part  of  the  Lutheran  churches.  The 
Methodist  Kpiscopal  churches  and  some  others  give  their 
bishops  u  superiority  of  office,  but  not  of  order.  In  the 
Human  Catholic  and  Anglican  churches  bishops  have  the 
litle  of  ''right  reverend."  In  the  former,  bishops  are  of 
six  classes:  1st,  the  pope;  2d,  patriarchs;  3d,  primates, 
who  arc  archbishops  of  the  principal  sees  of  some  countries; 
4th,  metropolitans,  who  are  bishops  of  the  large  cities,  and 
have  a  certain  authority  over  smaller  sees;  Mb,  simple 
bishops;  6th,  inferior  bishops,  as  «/ii\f-yii'  rm-ni.  bishops 
without  cures;  bishops  In  fturtibti*  I'li/tV.  liuui,  who  are  titu- 
lar bishops,  either  without  office  or  coadjutors  to  diocesan 
bishups.  'flic  assistants  of  metropolitans  are  called  suffra- 
gans. Imt  the  bishops  under  a  metropolitan  are  also  termed 
In-  -ntVragans.  The  insignia  of  bishops  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches  are  the  rin^.  stall",  mitr".  g] 

fallium  (now  worn  only  by  superior  bishop- 1,  and  pectoral, 
n  lireat  Britain  and   its  dependencies  bishops  arc  called 
lord  bishops;  and  all  Kngli-h  bishops,  except  the  bishop  of 
Sodor  nnil  Man,  and  the  junior  bishop  in  Knglund  proper, 
have  votes  in  the   House  of  Lords.     (See  Vlc.Mt  APCWTOLIC.) 

Bishop,  a  township  of  Effingham  CO.,  111.     Pop.  564. 

Bishop    (AxxA),    born   in   London   in    1814,   was   the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Uivierc,  an  artist.     In   1831  she  married 
Sir  11.  K.  Bishop.     Her  </<iW  was  made  in  1837.     She  has  i 
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won  the  highesi  distinction  as  a  singer,  both  in  da-.-j.-al 
music  and  modern  opeia.  Her  seeoml  husband  i-  M  r.°  M. 
Selinlt/.  of  New  York,  whom  she  married  in  |s.,s. 

Ill-Imp  (Sir   HKNIIY   HOWI.KV),  Mis.    Dit.,  an  eminent 

Kn^'li-h  composer  of  music,  born  in    London   in    17s".      He 
produced  numerous  popular  operas,  which  are  commended 
for  their  long  (lowing  melodies  and  animated  style.    Among 
them    are    "(iuy    .Mannciing."    "Maid    Marian."    "Hi 
Land,"  and  "Tlie  Virgin  ol  the  Sun."     Hi-  gtoi     .u.   very 
line.     He  «as  knighted  in   IM-,  and  wa-  appointed  p; 
sor  of  inn-ie    in    the   I  'n  i  versify  ol    I  Ix  lord    in    l-ls.      Hod 
April  'M.  I-.'.'.    His  second  wife  was  Anna  Bishop,  noticed 

above. 

liixhop  Creek,  a  township  of  Inyo  co.,  Cal.    Pop.  624. 

liiah'op'R  Atll'k'lllllcl,  an  Kn^lish  market  town, 
counly  "I  liurhiim.  In  miles  S.  \\ .  of  llnrham.  It  i-  well 
built  and  growing.  The  line  large  castle  of  the  In-lmp  of 

Durham   i-   here.       I'op.  I!  IMP. 

Bifth'op'*  Stort't'ord,  a  town  of  England,  in  Hert- 
ford-hire, on  the  river  Slml,  '.'•'!  miles  bv  rail  N.  N.  K.  of 
London.  It  i-  also  connected  by  rail  with  Cambridge  and 
Colchester.  It  bus  a  coin  and  malt  trade.  In  Saxon  times 
it  was  owned  by  the  bishop  of  London.  Pop.  :>L'MI. 

Bish'opville,  a  post-township  of  guintcr  co.,  B.  C. 

Pop.  KIM. 

Uis'mnrck-Schon'hausen,  von  (Orro  EDWARD 
LKOIMI.ID,  PIII.VCK,  Prussian  .-talesman,  born  at  t-ehiin- 
lnin-en  on  I  he  l-l  of  April,  ISI5.  He  was  educated  at  the 
universities  of  tidttingen  and  Berlin.  After  In  h;i<l  -tudied 
law,  he  resided  for  some  year-  on  his  paternal  estate  iu 
Pomernnia.  and  married  .lohannu  von  Putkaminer  in  |S|". 
He  was  chosen  (lie  same  year  a  member  of  the  united  Diet 
or  parliament,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  as  a 
Junker  and  an  advocate  of  ultra-royalist  principles.  In 
I -.'I  he  began  his  diplomatic  career  as  Prussian  secretary 
of  legation  ut  the  Federal  Diet  in  Frankfort.  Hero  ho 
manifc-tcd  his  hostility  to  Austria,  and  his  determination 
to  aggrandize  the  Prussian  monarchy.  He  was  sent  to 
Vienna  in  1852.  In  1857  he  had  a  conference  with  Napo- 
leon III.  in  Paris.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  St. 
Petersburg  in  1859.  In  a  letter  dated  St.  Petersburg,  May 
II!.  ISM,  ho  says:  "I  see  in  our  position  in  the  l)iet  a  de- 
fect of  Prussia  which  we  shall  have  sooner  or  later  to  heal 
ferro  ft  igni "  (with  iron  and  fire).  He  had  acquired  the 
confidence  of  the  king,  who  gent  him  early  iu  1862  on  a 
mission  to  Paris,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  was 
appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  prime  minister. 
His  reactionary  policy  being  resisted  with  success  by  the 
liberals,  ho  closed  or  dissolved  the  chamber  in  Oct.,  1862, 
and  announced  that  he  would  enforce  his  measures  without 
the  sanction  of  the  deputies.  He  rendered  himself  very 
unpopular,  especially  with  the  party  of  progress  and  the 
friends  of  constitutional  government.  Austria  and  Prussia 
co-operated  in  the  spoliation  of  Denmark  and  the  conquest 
of  Sleswick  and  Holstein  in  1864. 

The  rivalry  of  Austria  and  Prussia  was  for  a  long  time 
a  great  obstacle  to  the  reunion  or  reconstruction  of  tier- 
many  as  a  nation.  Bismarck  adopted  the  axiom  that  Aus- 
tria must  be  excluded  from  the  German  federation,  and  that 
a  new  union  of  (ierman  states  must  be  formed  under  the 
leadership  of  Prussia.  Both  of  these  rivals  prepared  for 
war,  and  as  Austria  was  supported  by  a  majority  of  the 
Federal  Diet,  Prussia  seceded  from  the  confederation  and 
appealed  to  arms  in  June,  1866.  The  Prussian  armies,  as- 
suming the  offensive,  marched  rapidly  into  Bohemia,  and 
defeated  the  Ausiriaiis  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Sadowa, 
July  3,  1866.  The  war  was  ended  by  a  treaty  signed  in 
August  of  that  year,  by  which  Austria  was  excluded  from 
tin  German  federation.  Among  the  results  of  this  victory 
was  the  annexation  of  Hanover,  Electoral  Hesse,  Ilolatein, 
and  other  states  to  Prussia,  and  the  formation  of  the  North 
German  Confederation,  including  all  the  states  N.  of  the 
river  Maine.  Bismarck  negotiated  in  1866  secret  treaties 
of  alliance  with  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  Wurtemberg,  which 
powers  agreed  that  the  king  of  Prussia  should  command 
their  armies  in  time  of  war.  The  great  and  sudden  increase 
in  the  power  of  Prussia  which  followed  the  victory  at  Sa- 
dowa  is  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  energy  and  diplomatic  genius 
of  Bismarck,  who  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  North 
(icnniui  Confederation  in  1867. 

The  prestige  of  Napoleon  was  much  impaired  by  the 
great  step  which  hud  been  made  in  18B6  towards  the  unity 
of  (lermany,  and  the  rise  of  a  new  military  power  so  alarm- 
ing to  the  French.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  Napoleon 
III,  WHS  not  an  equal  match  for  Bismarck  in  the  diplomatic 
intrigues  nnd  contests  that  ensued  alter  the  war  of  1866. 
The  '••  Kdinburgh  Iteview"  (Oct..  l.-ii'.i,  has  the  following 
estimate  of  Bismarck:  "  We  cannot  consider  him  a  really 
great  statesman,  though  he  has  certainly  gifts  of  the  high- 
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est  .order.  He  is  a  first-rate  diplomatist  and  negotiator. 
No  man  can  captivate  more  adroitly  those  he  wants  to  win ; 
nobody  knows  better  to  strike  at  the  right  moment,  or  to 
wait  when  the  tide  is  running  in  his  favor,  His  personal 
courage  is  great,  physically  as  well  as  morally  ;  he  shrinks 
from  nothing  conducive  to  his  end.  He  is  not  naturally 
eloquent,  hut  his  speeches  are  generally  impressive  and  full 
of  terse  argument.  He  is  a  capital  companion  in  society — 
witty,  genial,  sparkling  in  his  conversation.  .  .  .  But  by 
the  side  of  these  virtues  the  darker  shades  arc  not  wanting. 
He  can  tell  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth  with  an  amazing 
coolness;  still  oftencr  will  he  tell  the  plain  truth  .when  he 
knows  he  will  not  be  believed." 

In  July,  1870,  Napoleon  declared  war  against  Prussia, 
which  was  ready  for  the  contest  after  a  few  days'  notice, 
and  was  aided  by  all  the  German  states  except  those  of 
Austria.  Bismarck  accompanied  the  German  army  which 
invaded  France,  and  which  gained  a  series  of  decisive  vic- 
tories. He  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Napoleon  at  Se- 
dan, and  followed  King  William  to  the  siege  of  Paris.  At 
an  interview  with  Jules  Favre,  the  French  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs,  who  made  overtures  of  peace  in  September, 
Bismarck  demanded  the  cession  of  Alsace  and  part  of  Lor- 
raine. He  spoke  contemptuously  of  the  ministers  of  the 
new  regime  as  "  the  gentlemen  of  the  pavement."  After 
the  surrender  of  Paris  in  Feb.,  1871,  he  negotiated  the 
treaty  of  peace  by  which  France  ceded  to  the  victors  Alsace 
and  a  part  of  Lorraine,  including  the  important  fortress 
of  Met/.,  and  agreed  to  pay  in  money  an  indemnity  of  five 
milliards  of  francs,  equal  to  $1,000,000,000.  The  definitive 
treaty  was  signed  at  Frankfort  in  May.  Bismarck  received 
the  title  of  prince  and  became  chancellor  of  the  new  empire 
in  1871.  In  1873  he  resigned  his  position  as  prime  min- 
ister of  Prussia.  By  his  recent  course  in  opposition  to  the 
ultramontane  and  conservative  party  he  has  gained  great 
popularity  with  the  liberals.  (See  "Graf  Bismarck,  eiu 
Lehensbild,"  1867;  BAMBRKGKR,  "Heir  von  Bismarck," 
1868,  also  in  French  and  English  ;  "  Fiirst  Bismarck,"  in 
vol.  vii.,  part  1,  1871,  of  "  Unsere  Zeit.") 

REVISED  BY  A.  J.  Sen  KM. 

Itis'imirk,  a  post-village  of  St.  Francois  co.,  Mo.,  on 
the  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  K.  R.,  76  miles  S.  of  St. 
Louis.  A  branch  railroad  extends  from  this  point  11  miles 
to  Pilot  Knob  and  to  Piermont,  40  miles  beyond. 

15 is'in ulh  (symbol  Bi ;  specific  gravity  about  9.8 ; 
equivalent  208),  a  brittle  metal  of  a  crystalline  texture 
and  of  a  yellowish-white  color,  occurs  native  in  Germany, 
France,  Cornwall,  California,  Texas,  and  Sweden.  It  is 
also  found  in  combination  with  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  arse- 
nic. Rich  deposits  of  bismuth  ore  have  recently  been  found 
in  Utah.  It  fuses  at  about  500°  F.  When  strongly  heated 
it  burns  with  a  bluish-white  flame,  and  is  rapidly  oxidized. 
This  metal  is  not  often  used  in  the  arts  in  a  pure  state, 
but  its  alloys  are  of  considerable  importance.  Some  of 
them  are  extremely  fusible.  A  compound  of  eight  parts 
of  bismuth,  five  of  lead,  and  three  of  tin  melts  in  boiling 
water,  and  is  called  fusible  metal.  Other  alloys  are  even 
more  fusible.  Bismuth  is  an  ingredient  of  some  kinds 
of  stereotype  metal.  The  most  important  of  several 
compounds  it  forms  with  oxygen  is  the  tri-oxide  (Bi-203), 
which  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain 
as  an  agent  for  fixing  the  gilding  and  for  increasing  the 
fusibility  of  fluxes.  The  sub-nitrate  is  a  tasteless,  heavy 
powder  of  pure  white  color,  called  pearl  white,  pearl  pow- 
der, blanc  de  fard,  etc.  This  is  used  as  a  cosmetic.  As  a 
medicine  it  acts  as  a  tonic  and  antispasmodic.  Other 
medicinal  preparations  are  the  sub-carbonate,  the  sub- 
oxide,  the  citrate,  the  tannatc,  and  the  valerianate. 

Bis'muthine,  a  tri-sulphide  of  bismuth,  is  composed 
of  81.6  per  cent,  of  bismuth  and  IS. 4  of  sulphur.  It  occurs 
in  lodes  and  beds  in  the  older  rocks  with  ores  of  arsenic, 
copper,  iron,  and  lead,  either  crystallized  in  acicular  prisms 
or  massive  with  a  foliated  structure.  It  is  a  rare  mineral. 

Bi'son,  a  genus  of  animals  of  the  order  Ruminant  ia  and 
family  Bovidac,  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  ox,  natives  of 
Europe  and  North  Amer- 
ica. The  bisons  have 
short  horns,  which  are 
curved  inward  at  the 
point.  They  are  distin- 
guished from  the  ox  by 
an  additional  pair  of  ribs 
(having  fourteen  pairs), 
and  by  long  woolly  or 
shaggy  hair,  which  covers 
the  neck  and  shoulders  of 
the  males.  At  least  three  Bison. 

species  of  fossil  bison  have  been  discovered.  (For  the 
European  bison,  see  AUROCHS.)  The  American  bison  (Bi- 


son Amcricamts)  is  known  in  the  U.  S.  by  the  incorrect 
name  of  buffalo.  This  is  the  only  species  of  the  ox  fumily 
indigenous  to  America,  except  the  musk  ox.  It  is  similar 
to  tin-  Kurupt'an  bison,  but  the  fore  parts  arc  more  Hhiigiry, 
and  it  is  a  powerful  and  ferocious-looking  animal,  which 
no  American  l>ea>t  can  overcome  or  resist  except  the  grizzly 
bear.  The  color  of  its  hair  is  mostly  brown.  Vast  herd*  of 
bisons  roam  over  the  plains  and  prairies  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  feeding  on  grass 
and  brushwood.  They  are  generally  inoffensive,  am!  will 
not  attack  men,  but  prefer  to  run  rather  than  to  tight. 
During  their  migration  they  move  in  enormous  herds, 
which  arc  innumerable  and  irresistible.  Great  numbers 
of  them  are  killed  by  Indians,  who  pursue  them  on  horse- 
baek  and  subsist  on  their  flesh.  Their  hides  are  also  valu- 
able, and  under  the  mum1  of  buffalo  robes  are  an  important 
article  of  commerce.  The  flesh  of  the  cows  is  highly  es- 
teemed, and  is  similar  to  beef,  being  very  juicy  and  savory. 
The  bisons  are  swift  in  running,  and  have  so  keen  a  sense 
of  smell  that  the  hunter  cannot  easily  approach  near 
enough  to  shoot  them.  The  Indians  sometimes  circumvent 
them  by  setting  fire  to  the  prairie  grass  on  several  sides, 
and  thus  driving  them  in  confusion  towards  a  central  po- 
sition. They  also  drive  them  over  precipices  in  large 
herds,  the  momentum  of  which  is  such  that  the  leaders 
cannot  stop  or  retreat,  being  forced  forward  by  the  mass 
behind  them.  The  chase  of  bisons  is  attended  with  some 
danger,  as  they  sometimes  turn  upon  an  assailant,  who  is 
liable  to  be  trampled  under  the  feet  of  the  herd.  Numerous 
tribes  of  aborigines  are  mainly  dependent  on  the  bison  for 
their  food  and  clothing.  Their  skins,  which  are  covered 
with  soft  hair  or  fur,  are  much  used  for  blankets,  and  their 
flesh  and  fat  are  converted  into  pcmmSc.an,  the  favorite  food 
of  the  fur-hunters  and  vttyftgrurs  of  North  America.  The 
bison  diifcrs  from  the  true  buffaloes  in  having  :i  hump  upon 
the  back,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  dewlap,  which  is  small 
in  the  buffaloes.  The  buffaloes  have  cavities  in  their  horns 
communicating  with  the  nasal  passages — the  bison  has  not ; 
the  horns  turn  outward  in  the  true  buffaloes,  and  inward 
in  the  bisons.  (See  BUFFALO.) 

REVISED  BY  C.  W.  GREENE. 

Bissa'gos,  or  Bijoo'ja  Islands,  a  group  of  numer- 
ous small  volcanic  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  \V. 
coast  of  Africa,  between  hit.  10°  and  12°  N.t  and  between 
Ion.  15°  and  17°  W.  They  have  several  good  ports.  Some 
of  them  are  densely  peopled  with  a  savage  negro  race  who 
cultivate  maize,  bananas,  etc.,  and  raise  cattle.  Bisstlo, 
an  island  of  the  above  group,  is  a  settlement  of  Portuguese, 
who  formerly  traded  in  slaves,  and  who  export  hides,  wax, 
and  rice;  it  has  about  8000  inhabitants. 

His'srll  (WILLIAM  H.),  M.  D.,  born  in  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y.,  April  1,  1811,  removed  to  Illinois  in  1S.*17.  He 
practised  law  for  several  years,  served  as  a  colonel  in  the 
Mexican  war  (1810-47),  and  was  elected  a  member  of  Con- 
gress by  the  Democrats  in  1848,  and  served  six  years.  In 
1850  he  was  chosen  governor  of  Illinois  by  the  Republi- 
cans. Died  Mar.  18,  18GO. 

Bissex'tile  [Lat.  lissejrtHi*,  from  It*,  ''twice."  and 
8e.i'fi(iMf  "  sixth  "],  called  in  English  X*eap-Year,  a  name 
given  to  the  year  which  contains  1160  days.  In  the  Julian 
calendar  the  length  of  the  year  was  fixed  at  365^  days, 
aboxit  11  minutes  more  than  the  actual  length.  In  order 
that  the  year  should  always  begin  with  the  beginning  of  a 
day,  it  was  directed  that  every  fourth  year  should  contain 
366  days,  and  the  other  years  365.  The  additional  day 
was  given  to  February,  and  was  inserted  next  after  tin- 
24th,  which  the  Romans  called  Sejctu  Ktdemla*  Martii. 
This  was  reckoned  twice,  and  the  repeated  day  was  />i* 
Sexto  Kulendaa  ;  hence  the  name  bissextile. 

Bistineau,bis'te-no',  a  lake  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Louis- 
iana, forms  the  boundary  between  Bienville  and  Bossier 
parishes.  It  is  about  25  miles  long,  and  has  a  mean  width 
of  nearly  2  miles.  Its  water  is  discharged  through  a  short 
outlet  into  Red  River.  It  is  navigable  by  steamboats. 

Bis'tort  (Pofyffonum  liistorta],  a  perennial  herbaceous 
plant  of  the  order  Polygonacesc,  is  a  native  ol  Kurope  and 
Asia.  It  bears  flowers  in  a  dense  terminal  spike.  The 
whole  plant  is  astringent,  containing  much  tannin.  The 
tortuous  root  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  vegetable  as- 
tringents, and  is  used  both  internally  and  externally. 

Bis'trc,  or  Bis'ter,  a  pigment  of  a  warm  brown  color 
i  or  reddish  brown,  used  by  painters  in  water-colors.  It  is 
prepared  from  the  soot  of  wood,  especially  the  beech. 

Bistric'za,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Croatia,  1-1  miles  N. 
E.  of  Agram.  Pop.  in  186'J,  6117. 

Bis'tritz,  a  fortified  town  of  Transylvania,  is  situate! 
in  :i  beautiful  valley  on  the  Bistrit/  River.  .M.'  miles  N.  E. 
of  Klauscnburg.  It  has  two  monasteries,  a  gymnasium, 
and  several  large  cattle-fairs  every  year.  Near  it  arc  the 
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ruins  of  mi   ancient  castle,  tin-   former  residence  of  the 
family  "1    llnuiadcs.      Pop.  in  IM'.'J.  7212. 

lilt,   in    ships,    is   :i    frame   compos,. ,|   of   two   short   lull 

Hfruflg   \erlical    timbers    fixed    upon    the  derk    in   tin-   lore   part 

of  the  vessel.      Its  main  pnrpo-e  is  tor   fa-tening  the  cable 
when  the  ship  rides  :i(  anchor,  and  for  "  lending"  the  prin- 

<-i|i:ll    lopes  of  I  hi-   rigL'lllg.        'I'll  "  liit  till-  Ckble       i>   I" 

it  round  the   Int.      \aiiou-   kind>  lire  called  "  riding 
''panl  hits,"  •'  jeer  hits,"  "  top-ail  -licet   hit-."  etc.      To   re- 
sist strains,  the  hits  are  strongly  bolted  to  the  beams  that 
support  tin;  deck. 

liitNch  (I'V.  Itilche;  Lat.  Ririna],  a  small  fortilleil  tn«n 
<•(  Lorraine,  in  a  pass  nf  tin-  Vos-es.  about  ,'!li  miles  -N  .  N. 
W.  of  Strashurg  and  'II  mill's  1C.  nf  Mel/..  Merc  I-  a  cil 
adel  on  a  -tei  j,  1-olated  rock  that  is  nearly  impregnable,  li 
was  in  thf  French  department  of  Moselle  until  l>7".  when 
po-  e-.-i,,n  was  taken  of  it  by  the  (lerman-  at  the  gem  ial 
cession  of  tin-  country;  for,  in  spite  of  a  long  siege  and 
bombardment,  it  was  not  surrendered.  I'op.  in  ISIKi,  2740. 

liit'hoor',  ur  Hittoor,  a  town  of  I  ml  hi.  in  the  North 
western  Pro\  nice-,  ami  on  the  right  bank  of  the  liange-, 
about  12  miles  N.  W,  of  Cawnporc.  It  has  numerous  pago- 
das.  ami  i-  \  i-ilcil  by  multitudes  of  pilgrims,  (hiring  the 
nitil  in  v  "f  I  s.,7  It  VM  A  ItfO&gbold  ol  Nana  Sahib,  and  was 
taken  by  lien,  llavelock  in  Aug.,  1857.  I'op.  about  8000. 

Itillitn  IM.  an  ancient  eountr.v  "('  A-dii  Minor,  was 
boiinileil  mi  Ilic  N.  by  tile  Pontus  ICuxinns  i  lilaok  Sea),  on 
the.  1C.  by  Paphhigoni.i,  on  the  S.  by  Ualatia  ami  Phrygia, 
anil  on  the  W.  by  the  Propontis  (Sea  of  Marmora),  which 
separated  it  from  Europe.  The  chief  towns  were  Nieomeilia. 
Chaleedon,  N  ica'a,  Prusa,  and  IK-racleu.  Bithynia  wart 
annexed  to  the  Persian  empire  in  J4.'(  li.  C.,  and  afterwards 
nc  an  independent  kingdom.  Nicomcdcs  I.  began  to 
reign  over  it  in  27H  B.  C.,  and  died  in  1Mb.  Prusius  II. 
was  king  of  liithynia  in  the  time  of  Hannibal,  who  sought 
refuge  at  liis  court.  In  74  B.  C.,  Ilithynia  became  a  prov- 
ince of  the  Roman  empire.  Nicomedia  was  for  a  long 
time  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  In  129H  the  Turks  con- 
quered (he  country,  and  in  1328  made  Prusa  the  capital 
of  their  whole  empire. 

Hit  1 1",  llrllix,  or  Bedlis,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
60  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Van.  It  is  built  in  a  wide  ravine 
between  limestone  ridges  or  hills  which  rise  about  2000 
feet  higher  than  the  town.  It  contains  three  mosques, 
several  convents,  and  an  ancient  castle,  and  has  manufac- 
tures of  lirearrns,  and  cotton  cloths  of  a  bright-red  dye. 
I'op.  from  10,1100  lo  12.000,  of  which  about  one-third  are 
Armenians.  The  Persians  defeated  the  army  of  Solyman 
the  Magnificent  near  Bittis  in  l.i.,l. 

Biton'to  (anc.  /Ittttnitum  or  /tttmitum),  a  town  of  Italy, 
in  tin-  province  of  Bari,  11  miles  W.  of  Bari.  It  is  well 
built,  and  has  a  fine  cathedral  and  several  monasteries. 
Good  wine  is  made  in  the  vicinity.  The  Spaniards  gained 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  Austrians  here  May  25,  1734. 
I'op.  in  1S72,  24,978. 

Bitter  Almond  Oil.     Sec  ALMONDS,  OIL  OF. 

Bitter  Creek,  a  station  on  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R., 
in  SwceUvatcr  c,i.,  \V\.,  7Sj  miles  W.  of  Oiuaha.  The 
railroad  company  bus  repair-shops  at  this  point.  Remark- 
ably imposing  scenery  abounds  in  the  neighborhood.  P.  48. 

Bit'terfeld,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Saxony,  on  the  Millde  River,  I'll  miles  by  rail  N.  of  l.cipsic. 
It  is  on  the  railway  from  Berlin  to  Leipsic,  with  branches 
to  Halle  and  other  places.  It  has  important  manufactures 
of  cloth,  iron,  machines,  etc.  Pop.  in  IS7II,  4U71!. 

Hitter  King  (Mm/morn  nnmru),  a  shrub  or  small  tree 
of  (he  order  Polygulaceip.  derives  its  name  from  its  intense 
bitterness.  It  is  a  native  of  the  ICast  Indian  Islands,  has 
large  oval  leaves  and  axillary  racemes  of  regular  flowers. 
It  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  toon  and  other  diseases. 

Bit'tern  r   l/W,,r  ur  llniuurnt),  a  bird  of  the  order  Gral- 

01  wader",  is  regarded 
by  some  naturalists  a.'  a  spi 
cies  of  heron  (.Ici/m).  It  has 
a  long,  straight,  and  sharp 
bill.  lon<^  le.i^s,  and  a  long 
neck.  The  neck  is  furnished 
with  a  loose  plumage  in- 
fringe of  feathers  which  it  din 
erect  :it  pleasure.  This  hand- 
sonic  bird  frequents  inarsh\ 
fens  and  reedy  shores  ol  11  \  11- 
and  hikes,  where  it  lies  hi,l 
during  the  d.iy.  ami  feed-  hi 
nil,'1!!  on  !roi:s.  fish.  etc.  The 
'ininon  bit- 
tern of  ICnglant!)  is  which  dif- 
tu-i'l  in  !Cnr.i}ie.  \-ia.  and 
Africa.  It  utters  a  peculiar  hollow  and  booming  sound, 


llitlern. 


which  is  noticed  in  ( lolilsniilh'..  line.  "The  hollow  -sound- 
ing bittern  guard  nd- 

oravely  with  its  sharp  bill,  which  is  a) i   I',, in 

long.  In  the  1*.  S.  are  found  two  biitcrn-  -innlar  in  habits 
to  the  .!«</. «  -/,//,.,--  -\\i..  /;-,(,,„,„,  ,„,  'n,,r  (••  bittern  "  or 
"bog  bull  " )  and  Ai-ilfti  tj-iti*  ( ••  h-a.-t  bittern  "). 

Bittern,  the  mot  her- liquid  remaining  after  the  renio\  al 
,!  e,,mnion  s;i]|  from  brino  w  hied  ha\ .  been  pal  hall  v  c1.  ,ip,, 

rated.     The  bitter  tOSte  is  due  to  I  he  magne- 

ent.  Sea  water  iind  many  salt  \\i-\\-  \o-ld  a  bittern  which 
is  valuable  in  the  production  nf  Kpsom  suit-  (sulphate  of 
magnesia),  and  especially  of  bromine. 

Bitter   Principle,  a  term   applied  to  a  great  variety 

of  bitter  Mill-lam -i  -  of  vegetable  origin,  i  of  which  are 

alkaloids  or  glncosidcs.      U'cllcr   applies  thi-    name  , 
ba/otie    or    picric    acid,    a    cry-lalh/a  blc     bitt.-r     -nl, 

compo.-cd  ot*  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  obtained  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  indigo,  etc. 

Bitter  Root  Itivrr  »f  Montana  Territory  rises  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  flows  northward,  and  enters  Clark's 
Hiver  in  Mis.-oula  co.  Length,  estimated  at  lln  miles. 
Ciold  is  found  near  it. 

Bit'ters,  the  name  applied  to  certain  medicines,  simple 
or  compound,  chiefly  of  vegetable  origin,  characterized  ),\ 
a  bitter  taste,  and  for  the  most  part  having  tonic  virtues. 
The  simple  bitter  medicines  are  aromatic,  if  they  have  a 
fragrant  odor;  pun,  if  bitterness  is  their  principal  charac- 
teristic to  the  ta-te;  and  ttyjttic,  if  they  have  an  astringent 
effect  upon  the  tongue.  "  Bitters,"  as  popularly  used,  are 
generally  compounds  of  dilute  alcohol  with  various  bitter 
drugs,  as  aloes  if  a  cathartic  effect  be  desired ;  if  a  tonic 
effect  is  sought,  the  bitters  used  are  calisaya  bark,  gentian, 
quassia,  columho,  and  others.  An  aromatic  is  often  added. 

Bitter  Spar,  a  name  given  to  an  easily  cleat-able  va- 
riety of  DOLOMITE  (which  see).  It  usually  occurs  in  obtuse 
rhombohcdrons,  and  consists  of  about  55  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  45  of  carbonate  of  magnesia.  Fine 
transparent  crystals  of  it  are  found  at  Uap  in  France  and 
Traversella  in  Piedmont. 

Bitter-Sweet,  or  Woody  Nightshade  (.Vofaimm 
Dulcamara),  a  perennial  plant  with  a  shrubby  stem,  nearly 
allied  to  the  potato,  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  is 
naturalized  in  the  U.  S.  It  has  ovate,  heart-shaped  h 
the  upper  ones  halberd-shaped  or  with  two  ear-like  lobes 
at  the  base,  and  purple  flowers.  The  fruit  is  a  poisonous 
red  berry.  The  stems  or  twigs  gathered  in  autumn  are 
sometimes  used  in  medicine  in  chorea  and  some  cutaneous 
disorders. 

The  name  bitter-sweet  is  frequently  given  in  this  country 
to  a  climbing  woody  vino,  the  Cela«tru«  tcandetin,  of  the 
natural  order  Cclastroceae,  which  grows  wild  in  the  North- 
ern and  Atlantic  States.  This  vine  is  also  called  wax-work 
and  staff  tree.  It  has  been  used  in  medicine,  and  is  pop- 
ularly believed  to  have  great  virtues  as  an  alterative. 

Bitter  Wood,  a  name  given  to  several  trees  and  shrubs 
of  the  genus  Xulopia  and  the  order  AnonaceeD,  natives  of 
Brazil  and  the  West  Indies.  They  are  remarkable  for  the 
bitterness  of  their  wood.  The  fruit  of  Xylopia  lericoa  is 
aromatic  and  pungent  like  pepper.  The  term  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  Picrxua  excelta  and  Qnamia  excelna,  the  wood 
of  which  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic.  (Sec  QTASSIA.) 

Bitu'men  [perhaps  from  the  dr.  »irvs,  a  ''pitch-pine 
tree"].  This  term  applies  to  those  mineral  nubstan  es. 
both  solid  and  liquid,  of  an  oily  or  resinous  nature,  com- 
posed principally  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  sometimes 
united  with  oxygen,  for  which  the  general  formula  is 
>i(C*H»)  +  m(C*'H»'0").  In  general  terms,  therefore,  the 
bitumens  are  mixtures  in  sundry  proportion!  of  many  sim 
i  pie  carbonated  hydrogens,  accompanied  in  the  solid  and 
\iscoiis  varieties  by  many  oxygenated  carburet!  of  hy- 
drogen. 

In  general,  the  whole  series  of  bitumens  arrange  them- 
selves between  two  extremes,  represented  by  pit-coal  and 
naphtha  as  types,  as  follows : 

Pil-cral.  Kaphlhm. 

Carbon 89.31  Carbon 88.20 

Hydrogen 4.92  Hydrogen 11.80 

Oxygen  and  azote 5.77  100.00 

100.00 

Bitumen  is  employed  as  the  binding  substance  in  a  va- 
riety of  bituminous  mastics  and  cements,  which,  though 
principally  u.-cd  as  a  surface-coaling  lor  timber  to  protect 
it  from  decay,  and  for  roofs,  arches,  walls,  area  and  cellar 
doors,  tie.,  I"  render  them  watertight,  is  also  quite  often 
eniplovcd  in  masonry  constructions,  both  as  a  matrix  for 
concrete  and  as  a  cement  between  br  cks  and  stone,  ii, 
of  lime  and  calcareous  cements.  It  is  also  used  extensively 
for  street  and  other  pavements,  and  in  some  of  its  forms 
for  fuel  and  for  making  illuminating  gas  and  varnish. 
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BITUMEN. 


A  knowledge  of  bitumen  dates  back  to  a  remote  period, 
but  its  extensive  and  varied  application  in  the  builder's  art 
is  of  quite  recent  origin.  It  is  found  in  numerous  localities 
and  in  a  variety  of  forms,  principally  in  the  secondary,  terti- 
ary, and  alluvial  formations,  seldom  in  the  primitive  or  older 
strata.  The  several  varieties  pass  into  each  other,  from 
nfijttithtl,  the  most  fluid,  to  petroleum  and  mineral  tar,  which 
are  less  so,  thence  to  maltha,  which  is  more  or  less  cohesive, 
to  <i"t/li'ttttfin  and  elliptic  bitumen,  which  are  solid.  They 
are  insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  but  combine  with  the 
fixed  ami  essential  oils.  They  are  most  commonly  soluble 
in  ether,  and  generally  the  more  solid  varieties  are  soluble, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  those  that  are  more  fluid. 

Naphtha  is  a  carburet  of  hydrogen  (Hs^'e),  is  fluid  and 
transparent,  exhales  a  strong  odor,  burns  on  the  approach 
of  a  lighted  taper,  and  will  unite  with  pure  ammonia  anil 
the  fluid  caustic  alkalies.  The  principal  use  of  naphtha 
as  an  ingredient  of  cements  and  mastics  is  its  power  of  dis- 
solving the  more  solid  bitumens.  It  also  pos.-r.-sr.-  the 
remarkable  property  of  dissolving  india-rubber,  which 
gelatinizes  when  digested  in  it  with  gentle  heat,  and  in 
this  pulpy  state  i.<  used  to  render  fabrics  waterproof. 
Naphtha  is  found  near  liakii.  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  and  various  parts  of  Persia  ;  also  at  Monte 
Cain,  near  Piaccnza  in  Italy,  and  near  Amiano  in  the 
duchy  of  Parma.  It  is  also  found  in  Calabria,  in  Sicily, 
and  in  America. 

Petroleum  is  less  limpid  than  naphtha,  is  unctuous  to 
the  touch,  blackish  or  brownish  in  color,  more  or  less  trans- 
lucid,  has  a  strong  odor  and  a  pungent,  acrid  taste,  and  is 
very  inflammable,  though  less  so  than  naphtha.  When 
warm  it  is  as  fluid  as  common  tar,  but  at  the  freezing-point 
of  water  it  becomes  very  viscid.  It  is  much  more  abundant 
than  naphtha,  being  found  in  the  secondary  rocks,  particu- 
larly in  the  coal-strata  and  in  the  vicinity  of  beds  of  coal. 
It  rises  in  a  spring  on  the  base  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  is 
found  in  a  stream  at  Gobian,  France.  At  Beckelbronn  in 
Alsace  it  is  found  mixed  with  about  10  per  cent,  of  sand, 
from  which  it  is  extracted  by  boiling  in  water.  It  is 
viscous,  of  a  brown  color,  and  is  much  used  as  a  lubricator 
for  machinery  and  carriage  axles.  At  Amiano,  Italy,  it  is 
extracted  from  a  compact,  greenish  clay,  and  near  Modena 
it  is  found  on  the  surface  of  certain  springs.  In  Transyl- 
vania it  occurs  in  most  of  the  salt-mines.  The  most  re- 
markable and  abundant  sources  of  petroleum  are  found  in 
the  U.  S.,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coal-beds  of  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  where  it  is  procured 
by  means  of  artesian  wells,  and  gives  employment  to  im- 
mense capital.  The  aggregate  yield  of  the  oil-wells  of 
Pennsylvania  alone  has  reached  as  high  as  18,000  barrels 
per  day. 

Petroleum  is  a  more  or  less  perfect  solvent  of  the  more 
solid  bitumens,  and  when  rectified  will  dissolve  india-rub- 
ber; and  it  is  in  this  way  that  it  is  useful  for  cements  and 
mastics.  The  residuum  of  refined  petroleum  will  dissolve 
solid  asphaltum. 

The  viscous  bitumens  generally,  when  submitted  to  dis- 
tillation, yield  a  more  or  less  pale-yellow,  oily  liquid,  called 
by  Boussingault  petroleiie,  because  it  is  an  essential  in- 
gredient of  petroleum.  When- pure,  this  oil,  light  yellow 
in  color,  has  a  bituminous  odor,  little  taste,  boils  at  536° 
F.,  yielding  a  vapor  of  the  density  of  9.415.  It  is  there- 
fore isoraeric  with  the  essential  oils  of  lemon  and  turpen- 
tine. Petroleum  at  fi'Jy'j0  F.  has  a  specific  gravity  of  .891, 
and  contains  1  equivalent  of  hydrogen  and  1  of  carbon, 
and  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol.  Its  composition  by 
analysis  is — 

Carbon 88.  —  1  equivalent. 

Hydrogen 12.  — =  1  equivalent. 

"lOO. 

If  the  petroleum  of  Beckelbronn  and  other  similar  va- 
rieties bo  neated  iu  an  oil-bath  at  a  temperature  of  482° 
F.,  the  petrolene  is  separated  and  passes  off  as  vapor,  and 
there  remains  a  brilliantly  black  body,  heavier  than  water, 
with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  which  burns  like  the  resins 
in  general,  leaving  an  abundant  coke.  As  this  body  pos- 
sesses the  character  of  asphaltum,  and  forms  an  essential 
part  of  that  bitumen,  it  is  called  asphaltene.  It  is  oxidized 
petroleum,  containing  by  analysis — 

Carbon 75. 

Hydrogen 9.9 

Oxygen 15.1 


!  formation.  At  Bastenne,  and  also  at  Oaujac,  the  bitumen 
I  flows  out  from  several  openings  or  springs  mixed  with 
water,  and  is  also  found  richly  impregnating  a  quart/,y 
sandstone,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  process  of 
boiling.  The  Bastenne  mines  are  nearly  exhausted.  At 
Sevssei  the  bitumen  is  found  impregnating  both  sandstones 
and  limestones.  It  is  procured  from  the  sandstone  (called 
mot<i**e)  by  boiling  in  water.  The  tar  rises  to  the  surface 
or  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  vessels  iu  brown  lumps,  or  iu 
a  semi-transparent  brownish  coating.  Thus  puriried  it  is 
called  gralnte.  A  specimen  of  this  sandstone,  considerably 
richer  than  the  average,  gave  by  analysis  — 


Mineral  tar  is  regarded  as  asphaltum  containing  a  larger 
proportion  of  bituminous  oil  than  the  solid  asphaltum.  It 
is  more  viscid  than  petroleum,  and  of  a  glossy,  black  color. 
The  principal  sources  of  the  mineral  tar  of  commerce  are, 
in  France,  at  liastenne  (Landcs)  and  at  Pyrimont-Scyssel 
(Ain),  and  in  Switzerland  at  Val-de-Travers  in  the  canton 
of  Neufchatel,  where  it  is  found  iu  the  Jurassic  limestone 


(ar",onn'ms      ''z^'.::::::  2:Bitunie"  ..........  10-6° 

tjuart/y  u  rains  ...................................................     69.00 

Calcareous  grains  ................................................    20.40 

100.00 

Taken  in  bulk,  the  product  of  the  mine  is  much  less  rich 
than  this  specimen. 

The  bituminous  limestone  called  asphalt  rock  is  found 
both  at  Seysscl  and  at  Val-de-Travers.  That  from  Seyssel 
contains  on  an  average  about  90  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
lime  and  10  per  cent,  of  bitumen.  The  Val-de-Travers 
asphaltic  rock  is  richer,  containing  about  80  per  cent,  of 
carbonate  of  lime  and  20  per  cent,  of  bitumen.  The  stone 
is  massive,  of  irregular  fracture,  aurl  of  a  liver-brown  color. 
Though  easily  scratched  with  the  finger  nail,  it  is  difficult 
to  break  up  with  a  hammer,  showing  malleable  properties 
under  the  blows.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.114,  water  being 
1000. 

Asphaltum  is  a  dry  and  solid  variety  of  bitumen,  usually 
very  brittle,  and  at  ordinary  temperatures  too  bard  to  be 
easily  impressed  with  the  finger  nail.  It  is  opaque,  smooth, 
slightly  translucent  at  the  edges,  of  black  or  brownish  color, 
and  has  little  odor  unless  rubbed  or  heated.  It  is  very  in- 
flammable, melts  easily,  and  if  pure  burns  with  little  or  no 
residue.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  not  readily  so  in  the 
fixed  and  essential  oils  or  ether,  but  naphtha  dissolves  one- 
fifth  of  its  weight  of  asphaltum  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  forms  a  saturated  solution  of  a  deep-black  color. 

Asphaltum  is  found  floating  in  the  liead  Sea,  and  in 
veins  with  calcareous  spar  and  brown  iron  ore  at  Karms- 
dorf  in  Saxony.  In  Cornwall  it  occurs  with  sulphurets  of 
lead  and  copper;  near  Syrsan  on  the  Wolga  in  compact 
limestone;  in  embedded  veins  in  the  secondary  limestone 
in  Fifeshire;  in  clay  iron-stone  at  East  Lothian  ;  in  veins 
in  Shropshire,  England  ;  and  in  the  Hartz  Mountains,  Ger- 
many, along  with  sparry  iron,  heavy  spar,  and  brown  iron 
ore.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Ural  and  Caucasus  Mountains. 
It  is  found  in  many  places  in  Mexico,  and  abounds  in  the 
islands  of  Barbadoes  and  Trinidad.  In  Trinidad  there  is 
a  remarkable  lake  about  three  miles  in  circuit,  covered 
almost  entirely  with  a  stratum  of  asphaltum,  traversed  by 
fissures  and  crevices  filled  with  water.  The  color  is  ashy 
or  gray,  approaching  to  black,  and  in  portions  of  the  lake 
quite  black.  Near  the  shore  it  is  generally  hard,  giving  a 
dull  conchoidal  fracture.  Towards  the  centre  it  is  softer, 
and  at  some  points  fluid  petroleum  is  formed,  which  gradu- 
ally indurates  on  exposure  to  the  air.  A  gentle  heat  ren- 
ders the  Trinidad  asphaltum  ductile,  but  it  is  quite  brittle 
at  the  freezing-point  of  water.  It  is  employed  on  the  island 
in  making  roads  and  in  paving  courtyard  areas,  etc.,  and 
for  covering  roofs,  terraces,  etc.  Within  the  !ast  few  years 
it  has  been  imported  into  the  U.  S.  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, where  it  is  used  in  the  fabrication  of  various  road  and 
roof  coverings,  and  for  other  kindred  purposes.  The  prod- 
ucts of  its  distillation  are  inflammable  gas  resembling  that 
obtained  from  pit-coal,  a  species  of  bituminous  oil,  a  tarry 
substance  resembling  coal-tar,  and  a  substance  resembling 
coke. 

The  other  forms  of  solid  bitumen  (cohesive  mineral 
pitch,  elastic  bitumen,  retinite  or  retin  asphaltum,  fossil 
copal,  and  hatchetine  or  mineral  adipocere)  have  little  or 
no  useful  application  in  the  industrial  arts,  and  require  no 
extended  notice.  The  clastic  bitumen,  known  also  as  min- 
eral caoutchouc,  possesses  the  property,  like  india-rubber, 
of  effacing  pencil-marks  from  paper,  but  is  little  used  for 
that  purpose,  as  it  soils  the  paper. 

The  bitumen  employed  by  the  ancient  Babylonians  was 
a  semi-fluid  variety,  obtained  from  the  fountains  of  Is  (the 
modern  Hit),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  These 
thermal  fountains  still  How  copiously,  yielding  large  quan- 
tities of  petroleum,  mixed  with  intensely  saline  sulphu- 
reous water.  It  was  used  to  unite  the  sun-dried  bricks 
with  which  the  Babylonians  constructed  their  public  and 
private  buildings,  and  the  state  in  which  the  ruins  of  many 
colossal  structures  arc  still  found  indicates  the  imperishable 
character  of  the  cement  used.  It  was  probably  applied  in 
the  plastic  state,  and  indurated  gradually  by  the  evapora- 
tion, and  absorption  of  a  portion  of  the  bituminous  oils. 

In  the  fabrication  of  bituminous  mastics  and  cements  the 
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forms  of  bitumen  employed  an-  pi  ineipally  petroleum,  min- 

<  -I'll!    !;u,   a-ph.ilt  inn,   and,   tn  11   linilh-'l   e\ti-ut,   nu[.!ilh;t.     Of 

petroleum,  ii  is  tin;  residuum  only  (known  an  "at ill  bot- 
toms"), obtained  in  llu-  relining  proi:e.*s,  that  in  used  tor 
thin  purpose.  This  i*  u  nuitabli:  .-ol\ent  t'ur  solid  a.-phal- 
luin. 

Hit  inninon-  iiiii-ih-  i  sometimes  called  asphaltic  mastic 
nr  ii^phahie  eem«-n!  i  i--  generally  '-"in  po-ed  ..(  mineral  tar 

it  It  1 1  -•inn1  --a  |e;u  roil-,  Mlie  i  on-,  or  eai  th  \  -u  h,-t  aiici  -  in  pow- 
der.  Iii-fe:id  of  (In;  mineral  t;ir.  -i.liil  a-phalt  inn,  (hat  has 

heeli   -ollened    by   il   I  H(ll  ill    In  Tinned   or  n!  her   suitable   MI  I  V  flit, 

ni;i\  !>••  tiM'd.  The  bmUDinoai  ma.-t  ir- ot  Seys-el  and  \  u\ 
il<-  Travers  Jin1  generally  made  by  mixing  the  bttOBtiftOVI 
limestones  of  the-*-  localities,  previou-ly  pnK  e  ri/cd.  with  a 
Mutable-  proportion  of  tin-  mineral  tar  ex  traded  from  the 
hi  hi  in  in  mis  sandstone  or  m  »/"**>•,  Se\  en  lo  eight  per  cent, 
of  mineral  tar  will  he  required  for  the  Seyssel  mastic*,  while 
4J  to  a  per  cent,  will  answer  for  thuf  of  \'ul-»ie-'I'i 
The  tar  in  first  henti'd  in  rast-  nr  wrought -iron  Imilei.-*  i»\er 
a  brisk  tire,  until  tho  boiling  liquid  lie-in-  in  . -mil  a  thin 
uhiiisli  \upor.  The  heat  IH  then  modenitt'd,  and  main- 
tained ;it  n  iinitorni  slut  e,  while  tho  powdered  stone  id  added 
^nidtiiilly.  rure  l.ein^  taken  to  avoid  lowering  the  tt-in- 
pei-afnri'  Middenly  by  adding  too  nnieh  at  oin-e.  A  yellow- 
i-li  or  brnwni>h  v:ip<ir  indit-ate.-  ;i  de^rei-  of  heat  calculated 
to  f-vnivh  and  injure  the  miistie.  In  >nch  case  the  material 
should  be  stirred  rapidly  mid  the  fire  drawn  or  reduced. 
]'Y>r  eonveiiieiH'e  ot  t  ran. -port  at  ion  the  mastic  is  moulded 
into  blocks  about  twenty  inches  long,  twelve  inches  wide, 
and  five  or  six  inclie.s  deep.  When  remelted  for  use  it  is 
neees-::iry  to  add  -  to  :;  per  rent,  of  mineral  tar,  to  compen- 
sate for  loss  of  fill  by  e\  :tpor:it  ion  in  reheating. 

The  bituminous  limestone  m;i\  IK-  reduced  to  powder  bj 
either  grinding  or  roasting.  For  grinding,  the  stone  is  first 
broken  up  into  pieees  not  much  larger  than  a  hen's  egg, 
and  is  then  pa.-.-ed  through  some  suitable  mill.  The  cast- 
iron  mill,  (Consisting  of  two  horizontal  iron  plates,  one  re 
\ol\ing  eo/enti  it-ally  upon  the  face  of  the  other,  answers 
\<iv  well.  Cold,  dry  weather  is  the  best  season  for  this 
operation,  which  should  be  conducted  under  cover.  If  the 
weather  bo  too  warm  tin-  stone  is  apt  to  cake.  For  roast- 
ing, the  stone  is  tirat  broken  up  as  for  grinding;  the  frag- 
ments are  then  gently  heated  in  a  elo-eil  iron  vessel.  They 
gradually  lose  their  coherence,  and  are  reduced  to  powder 
by  stirring  with  an  iron  instrument.  This  process  is  not 
only  ICHK  economical  than  grinding  when  large  operations 
are  earried  on,  Imt  there  is  a  |u^-  ,it  tarl«\  evaporation,  and 
there  is  also  danger  of  injury  by  too  high  lu  at. 

Instead  of  the  liii  iiininous  limestone,  powdered  limestone, 
marl,  nr  chalk  has  some! inies  been  used  with  the  mineral 
tar,  giving  very  good  results,  the  proportion  of  the  tar  be- 
ing of  course  increased  to  compensate  for  its  absence  in  the 
po\N  dered  mineral. 

Trinfdtnt  flidiminoH*  Af«»fi'c. — A  good  mastic  may  be 
made  from  the  Trinidad  a-phaltnm.  provided  a  suitable 
.-ohent  for  it  be  employed.  This  asphaltum  melts  read- 
ily at  a  gentle  heat,  and  is  very  brittle  when  cold.  \Vhen 
mixed  up,  without  a  solvent,  with  any  pulverized  material, 
whether  s'lticious,  calcareous,  or  argillaceous,  the  mastic 
produced  is  not,  as  it  should  be,  hard,  firm,  and  in  some 
deirr'  e  iiiaileaMe  through  the  wide  range  of  temperature 
peculiar  to  the  I  .  S.  It*  the  proportion  of  mineral  ingre- 
dient be  so  much  increased  as  to  gi\  e  a  hard  and  firm  mas- 
tic at  100°  F.,  it  will  be  quite  brittle  at  the  freezing-point 
of  water  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  proportions  be  ad- 
justed with  a  view  to  tirmiif.~s  and  tenacity  in  cold  weath- 
er, it  will  be  much  too  soft  at  a  summer  heat.  The  residuum 
produced  in  refining  ernde  petroleum  is  so  far  a  solvent  for 
solid  Trinidad  asphaltnm  that  when  the  two  are  thorough- 
ly mixed  together  by  stirring  in  an  iron  boiler  over  a  gen- 
tle heat,  in  the  proportion,  by  weight,  of  3  of  residuum  to 
71  or  S  of  a>phaltum,  u  mineral  tar  is  produced  much  re- 
semMmg  thai  of  Ua-iennes  or  Seyssel,  and  which,  like  the 
hitler,  may  be  employed  for  making  mastic,  in  Combination 
with  the  liitnminons  limestone  or  other  mineral  Minstance. 

The  following  formulae  give  a  goo, I  ma-tic  tor  eo\ering 
pavements,  cellars,  areas,  and  arches,  and  for  other  similar 
purposes  : 

i  Solid  Trinidad  tophalumi 21|  Ibs.) 

1.  <  Residuum  nf  retined  petroleum s;    ••     ,  It)S- 

(  l'n\vdi  in!  marl  or  ntlier  amorphous  limestone 70    " 

liH)     » 

{Solid  Trinidad   :i«phaltum ITHbs.  > 
KfMdmim  -f   tvlm-d  p-noleiini (i, 
I'owd'.Teil  amorphous  lime>tone 7d  •• 

UK)   " 

From  the  trials  that  have  been   made  there   appears  no 

.riht  i  hut  the  Trinidad  a>plialtum.  suitaMv   -oft 

ened  with  some  of  the  liquid  bitumens,  or  with   Milotances 

•d  from  them    po,--.r->-ii)g   tlie  properties  of  a    solvent. 

is  cjuite  as  good  us  the  natural  mineral  tar  in  the  fabrica- 


tion  of  mastics.     Hut  it  most  be  conceded  that  nothing  has 

vet    been   .1 1 -ci , vcred    whicheilli  replace,   with   enlite      alisfac- 

tion,  the  bituminous  limestone  id  Sev  --el  and  Val  de  T raven. 

An  amnlphollS  Carbonate  ot'  lime,  iiml  even  well  ,-laeked 
quicklime,  have  linlh  been  ll-cd  with  very  ;:•!>,. I  I.  i, If..  ;  but 

iii  the  natural  it-phallic  rock  the  calearenn-  matter  is 
innately    and    impalpaldy   cnmbined  » ilh  the   bitumen,  re- 
sinta   so    thoroughly  the   action  of  air  and  water,  and  even 
muriatic  acid,  and  is  no  entirely  tree  from  moi-ture-   prnp 
eit ie-  due  perhaps  to  tho  vast  pressure  and  intense  heat 

under  which  the  ingredients  have   luen  incnjpni  ated  b\    na- 

j  lure — that  wo  are  forced  to  attribute  the  excell,   .  •••  ..t   tlli^ 

material  to  the  existence  of  certain  natural id  it  inn-  which 

the  most  skilful  artificial  methods  fail  In  reproduce. 

Tin-  .North  American  Neufchatel  Ruck  l'a\inL'  '  "inpany 
use  fur  their  pavement  and  other  coverings  in  the  I'.  S.  the 
Val-de -Truvcrs  asphalt  rock,  Trinidad  bitumen,  and  ••  Mill 
bottoms  "  or  residuum  of  petroleum.  They  manufacture 
by  the  following  processes  : 

1.  Mineral  tar  is  produced  by  mixing  together  in  an  iron 
boiler,  with  constant  stirring,  at  a  temperature  of  470°  F., 

Trinidad  aaphaltum 85  lb». 

Still  bottoms !"•    " 

nm  " 

2.  Itituminaiu  mantle  is  produced  by  mixing  together,  at 
400°  F., 

Pulverized  Val-de-Travers  asphalt  rock 9SJ  Ibs. 

Mineral  tar  (No.  1,  as  above; It    " 

3.  The  pavement  covering  for  sidewalks,  roadways  for 
light   traffic,    areas,   cellars,  warehouses,  and    fur   similar 
purposes,  is   made   by   mixing   together  at  400°  F.  the 
following : 

Itituminous  mastic  (No.  2,  as  above). 98i  Ibs. )      1nn 

Mineral  tar  i  Xo.  1.  a,  alxivcl Ii    "     I 

<  irits  nr  pulverized  limestone .35      " 

This  is  laid  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick 
on  a  concrete  foundation  four  anil  a  half  to  six  inches 
thick,  and  then  rubbed  down  smooth  with  a  dry  mixture 
of  hydraulic  cement  and  fine  sand.  The  thickness  of  the 
foundation  should  vary  to  suit  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
traffic  to  which  the  pavement  is  to  be  subjected.  This 
mixture  (No.  :))  is  also  suitable  for  covering  roofs,  arches, 
and  for  watersheds  generally.  For  pavements  subjected 
to  traffic  with  heavy  vehicles  the  covering  should  be  Val-de- 
Travern  asphalt  rock  alone,  and  the  pavement  is  laid  as 
follows:  1,  prepare  a  concrete  foundation  seven  to  nine 
inches  thick  :  U,  pulverize  the  Val-de-Travers  rock  at  a 
temperature  of  260°  F. ;  3,  spread  it  over  the  foundation 
with  a  rake,  and  ram  it  with  red-hot  rammers  in  a  layer 
one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  thick ;  4,  smooth  it  off  with  a 
hot  smoothing-iron  ;  5,  roll  it  with  a  heavy  roller,  to  remove 
marks  of  rammer  and  compress  it  more  solidly. 

Q.  A.  ii  it. i. Hour.  U.  S.  Army. 

II  iln'iiiiiioiis  Coal,  a  variety  of  coal  which  is  valu- 
able for  fuel  and  burns  with  a  smoky  flame.  It  is  softer 
than  anthracite,  and  ignites  more  easily,  but  is  less  durable 
in  combustion.  It  is  composed  of  carbon,  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  hydrogen.  Bituminous  coal-fields  of  great  ex- 
tent occur  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  etc.  This  sub- 
stance is  also  found  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  especially 
in  Great  Britain.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  illuminating  gas,  and  is  burned  as  fuel  in  steam- 
boats, manufactories,  etc.  (See  COAL,  COKE,  and  GAS.) 

Bituminous  Limestone,  carbonate  of  lime  impreg- 
nated with  bituminous  matter,  derived  from  decayed  veg- 
rt. ihles  or  from  the  decomposed  remains  of  (hone  animals 
the  hard  parts  of  which  form  a  large  portion  of  the  rock, 
which  is  sometimes  very  extensive.  Within  a  few  miles  of 
Chicago,  III.,  it  has  been  estimated  by  Prof.  T.  S.  Hunt 
that  the  limestone  rooks  contain  as  much  petroleum  as  the 
oil-wells  of  Pennsylvania  yield  in  ten  years.  It  is  not, 
howi 'ver,  believed  to  be  separable  for  use.  (For  the  uses  of 
this  stone,  see  HITI  MKN,  by  GES.  Q.  A.  GILLMORE,  U.S.  A.) 

Bituminous  Shale,  an  indurated  bed  of  clay,  or  a 
tough  clayey  substance  which  occurs  in  many  coal-fields, 
and  contains  portions  of  carbon  and  volatile  matter.  These 
shales  have  a  slaty  fracture,  are  often  repeated  like  other 
beds  of  clay,  and  occupy  a  definite  position  with  regard  to 
coal.  Oil,  gas,  and  paraffine  are  obtained  from  them  by 
distillation. 

Bi'valve  [from  the  Lat.  li*.  " 'twice,"  "double."  and 
rntni,  plu.  i-K/i-v,  "folding  doors "],  a  term  applied  in 
conchology  to  a  shell  «!  nf  two  emirrn  e  calca- 

reous platc<  nr  \ahes  joined  tn^cther  by  a  hinge  and  an 
ii'.  as  the  oy-ter. 

Hn  \l.\r  Snr.i.l.s.  or  Hi\  \I.\KS.  arc  tlm-^e  coverings  of 
innllnsks  which  consist  of  two  concave  plates  or  valves, 
united  by  a  binge.  (Sec  t'cixi  IIOI.IK;V.)  A  majority  of 
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recent  bivalve  shells  belong  to  the  acephalous  or  lamelli- 
branrhiate  Mollusca.  There  are  also  mollusks  of  the  class 
ISrachiopoda  which  possess  bivalve  shells.  The  structure 
and  chemical  composition  of  the  shell,  however,  is  dif- 
ferent, in  the  two  classes.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
bivalve  shells  of  the  older  fossilil'rroiis  rocks  belong  to 
the  class  Hrachiopoda.  In  the  Brachiopoda  one  valve  is 
ventral  and  the  other  dorsal ;  in  the  Lamellibranchiata 
both  are  lateral. 

Bivouac,  biv'wak  [from  the  Ger.  bet,  "near,"  and 
\V«<-Io-,  "  watch"],  a  French  word  signifying  an  encamp- 
ment of  soldiers  by  night  in  the  open  air,  without  tents, 
or  the  system  by  which  soldiers  <>n  a  march,  or  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  battle,  remain  all  night  in  the  open  air,  resting 
with  their  arms  by  their  side  and  ready  lor  action.  This 
practice  is  said  to  have  been  common  among  the crusaderi. 
The  generals  of  the  French  republic  or  the  First  Umpire 
introduced  the  plan  of  dispensing  with  the  use  of  tents  nnd 
passing  the  night  en  hirinmc.  The  same  system  was  adopted 
by  the  other  great  powers  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  In 
recent  times  it  is  common  for  soldiers  on  the  inarch  to  use 
the  ti'ittc-  d'ubri  or  shelter-tent. 

Bix'in,  the  coloring  principle  of  annotto,  the  paste  ob- 
tained by  bruising  the  seeds  of  Bixa  Orcllana. 

Bizer'ta,  or  Benzer'ta  (anc.  Hippo  Zarytus),  a 
fortified  seaport  of  Tunis,  and  the  most  northern  town  of 
Africa,  about  ,'tS  miles  N.  W.  of  Tunis.  The  port,  which 
was  formerly  good,  has  been  filled  up,  so  that  it  will  now 
admit  only  small  vessels.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and 
defended  by  two  castles,  but  is  commanded  by  the  adjacent 
heights.  This  place  was  fortified  by  Agathocles  about  308 
B.  C.  Pop.  about  10,000. 

Bjorne'borg,  or  Biornborg,  a  seaport  of  Finland, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kurao,  115  miles  S.  of  Vasa ;  lat.  61° 
29'  N.,  Ion.  39°  23'  E.  It  has  various  manufactures  and 
a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  7270. 

Bjdrn'son  (BJORNSTJKRNK)  was  born  Dec.  8,  1832,  in  a 
lonesome  and  dreary  parsonage  in  North-western  Norway, 
where  his  father  was  a  minister.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Latin  school  at  Molde,  from  which  he  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Christiania  in  1851.  But  already  in  the  next  year 
he  broke  off  his  scientific  education  and  commenced  a 
literary  life,  in  which  there,  as  yet,  have  been  no  failures 
and  only  a  few  mistakes,  while  its  beneficial  consequences 
will  reach  far  into  the  future,  for  with  him  begins  the  NOR- 
WK<;IAN  LITERATURE.  (See  that  article.)  His  first  book, 
published  in  1856,  was  a  little  novel,  "Synnove  Solbakkcn," 
descriptive  of  peasant  life  in  Norway.  It  made  a  very 
deep  impression.  The  plot  was  simple,  but  at  every  move- 
ment it  touched  the  deepest  laws  of  life,  and  nowhere 
smacked  of  any  narrow  tendency.  The  characters  were 
pure  psychological  developments,  never  marred  by  explana- 
tions or  remarks  from  a  merely  individual  moral  stand- 
point. The  style  was  the  short,  pithy  sentence  from  the 
Saga,  with  all  its  power  of  signification,  all  its  strength  of 
passion,  and  all  its  sweetness  of  feeling.  The  effect  of  this 
book  was  truly  wonderful,  and  the  impression  it  made  was 
both  deepened  and  widened  by  the  novels  which  followed, 
"Arne,"  "  En  glad  gut,"  "  Fiskerjenten,"  etc.  In  spite  of 
the  great  variety  of  characters  and  situations  which  they 
depict,  they  are  all  so  singularly  alike  that  in  the  reader's 
mind  they  melt  together  into  one  book,  into  one  picture  of 
life  in  Norway;  and  so  touching  and  charming  is  this  pic- 
ture that  more  than  one  reader  exclaimed  in  delight,  "  I 
wish  I  had  been  born  in  Norway  ! "  Alternating  with  the 
novels  he  wrote  dramas,  and  in  this  field  he  experienced 
some  opposition.  When  his  first  tragedy,  "  Halte-Hulda," 
was  published  in  1858,  there  were  people  who  felt  that  a 
new  dramatic  genius  had  arisen,  greater  perhaps  than  any 
since  the  days  of  Shakspeare;  but  the  great  public  was, 
and  will  always  be,  incapable  of  appreciating  a  drama  by 
reading  it  only.  Actual  representation  on  the  stage  is 
necessary,  and  the  Scandinavian  theatres  were,  at  first, 
singularly  unwilling  to  try  the  new  author.  Moreover, 
the  expressions  are,  in  "  Haltc-Hulda,"  often  forced  and 
obscure.  The  young  poet  had  not  yet  learnt  to  say  unim- 
portant things  in  an  unassuming  manner,  which  alone  can 
set  off  the  important  in  due  relief.  His  next  drama, 
"  Kong  Svenv,"  was  better  in  this  respect,  but  it  was  not 
until  he  published  Ins  great  tragedy,  "  Sigurd  Slemhe" 
flSf)^),  that  the  public  thoroughly  felt  the  eminent  great- 
ness of  his  dramatical  powers.  "  Sigurd  Slembe "  is  a 
grand  conception,  masterly  executed:  and  when  in  18fl(> 
the  Royal  Theatre  in  Copenhagen  represented  his  lovely 
little  comedy,  "The-  Newly  Married,"  and  next  year  his 
liMgrdv,  "  Marie  Stuart."  tin-  impression  was  irresistible. 
Meanwhile,  he  worked  alternately  as  n  stage-manager  and 
as  an  editor,  and  in  practical  life  lie  not  only  experienced 
hard  opposition,  but  he  deserved  it.  He  has  ideas,  and 
they  are  both  sound  and  vigorous,  but  they  are  unsupported 


by  that  experience  or  knowledge  which  alone  can  make 
ideas  fit  for  actual  life.  Ho  has  enthusiasm  and  eneriry, 
but  he  lacka  that  patience  with  actual  circumstances,  and 
thut  respect  for  other  people's  opinion*,  which  constitute 
true  wisdom.  In  practical  life  ho  is  apt  to  make  every- 
thing a  question  of  party,  and  liable  to  forget  that  the 
other  party  also  may  comprise  honest  people;  and  this 
circumstance  has  now  and  then  caused  some  passing  trou- 
bles in  his  life,  otherwise  so  rich  and  happy  and  blessed  in 
every  respect.  CLKMENS  PKTEHSEN. 

Bjorn'stjer'na  (M.\<;xrs  FREDRIK  FERDINAND),  COUNT, 
a  Swedish  general  nnd  author,  botn  at  Dresden  Oct.  10, 
1779.  He  fought  against  the  French  in  1809-13,  and  ne- 
gotiated the  treaty  by  which  Sweden  and  Norway  were 
united.  He  was  ambassador  at  London  for  many  }'ears 
(1828-46).  Among  his  works  is  "  The  Thcogony,  Philos- 
ophy, and  Cosmogony  of  the  Hindoos"  (1843).  Died  Oct., 
1847. 

Blaca§  (PIERRE  Louis  JEAN  CASIMIR),  DUKE  OF,  a 
French  statesman,  born  at  Aups,  in  the  department  of  Var, 
Jan.  12,  1771,  was  a  faithful  adherent  of  the  Bourbons. 
He  negotiated  the  concordat  of  1817,  and  was  employed 
on  various  important  embassies.  He  founded  the  Egyptian 
Museum  in  Paris,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Institute. 
Died  Nov.  17,  1839. 

Black  [Lat.  ni'ycr],  a  term  applied  to  things  that  ab- 
sorb all  the  rays  of  light.  It  is  considered  the  privation 
or  negation  of  color,  and  a  symbol  of  evil,  darkness,  and 
mourning.  In  bla/.onry.  bhu-k  (sable)  denotes  constancy, 
wisdom,  and  prudence.  Black  dyes  are  produced  by  log- 
wood, catechu,  galls,  or  other  substance  containing  tannic 
acid,  used  with  iron;  or  by  various  aniline  compounds. 
Black  pigments  are  usually  carbonaceous. 

Black,  a  township  of  Posey  co.,  Ind.  Pop.  6291.  It 
contains  the  town  of  Mount  Vernon. 

Black  (JEREMIAH  S.),  an  American  jurist  and  Demo- 
cratic politician,  born  in  Somerset  co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  10,  1810, 
became  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1851,  attorney-general  in  the  Cabinet  of  Buchanan  in  1857, 
and  secretary  of  state  in  1860. 

Black  (JOSEPH),  an  eminent  chemist  of  Scottish  extrac- 
tion, was  born  at  Bordeaux  in  1728.  He  graduated  as 
doctor  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh  in  1754,  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  at  Glasgow  in  1756.  His  reputation  is 
founded  chiefly  on  the  theory  of  latent  heat,  which  he  pro- 
pounded between  1759  and  1763.  He  obtained  in  176(>  the 
chair  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  lectured  for  thirty  years,  and  acquired  great  popularity. 
Died  Nov.  26.  1799.  His  "Lectures  on  Chemistry"  were 
published  by  Dr.  Robison  (2  vols.  4to,  1803).  He  was  a 
friend  of  James  Watt. 

Black  (WILLIAM),  aWesleyan  divine,  born  in  England 
in  1 7f>0,  removed  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1775,  and  founded  there 
the  Weslcyan  Church.  He  was  subsequently  general  su- 
perintendent of  the  Wesleyan  missions  in  British  America. 
His  purity  of  life  and  eminent  services  to  his  denomination 
have  made  him  one  of  its  most  memorable  characters.  He 
died  Sept.  8,  1834. 

Black  Acts,  the  acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliaments  passed 
between  1425  and  1586 — so  called  because  they  were  prinu-il 
in  the  characters  known  as  black  letter.  In  English  law- 
books  the  term  "black  act"  is  applied  to  the  9  (Jeo.  I.  c. 
22  (1722),  because  it  was  occasioned  by  the  outrages  com- 
mitted by  persons  whose  faces  were  blackened.  They  de- 
stroyed the  deer  in  Epping  Forest  and  committed  other 
offences.  The  act  was  repealed  in  1827. 

Black  Art.     See  MAGIC. 

IllarU'lmll.  In  the  elections  of  clubs  and  other  asso- 
ciations a  black  ball  is  deposited  in  the  ballot-box  or  urn 
by  each  person  who  votes  in  the  negative,  or  votes  against 
a  candidate  for  admission.  Those  candidates  who  are  thus 
rejected  are  said  to  be  blackballed. 

Black  Band,  a  variety  of  cloy  iron-stone  or  compact 
carbonate'  of  iron,  containing  25  or  30  per  cent,  of  carbon- 
aceous matter.  It  occurs  abundantly  in  the  coal-fields  of 
Scotland,  and  is  the  ore  almost  exclusively  used  for  the 
production  of  iron  in  that  country.  It  is  not  very  rich, 
and  docs  not  yield  iron  ore  of  the  first  quality  when  smelted 
by  itself,  but  it  is  easily  reduced.  Black  band  also  occurs 
in  the  coal-measures  of  Ohio,  and  is  extensively  used  for 
the  production  of  iron.  Many  black  bands  are  so  filled 
with  fossil  bone  and  other  phosphatic  matter  that  they 
cannot  be  profitably  wrought. 

Black  Bass,  a  highly  esteemed  game  fish  of  the  hikes 
and  rivers  of  the  U.  S.,  of  which  there  are  two  or  more  spe- 
cies—  (jt-ifulcit  ni(frlfnnn  and  Grynte.8  inegrmlotna.  The  name 
is  locally  applied  to  various  other  fishes. 

Black'berry,  the  common  name  of  several  species  of 
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/.'.,/-«..  nu i hi-  .,!'  the  I'.S.    They  an-  shrubby  plants  called 
bramble-,   armed    with    stout,   curved    prickles.     The   fruit 
(which  is  not   a  berry  in  i  he  botaoi 
lion   nf    drupe.- 1    is   edible   ami    pie. i. ant.      Tin'   common   or 

high  blackberry  Illic  /.'«'"«  rittonu)  bu  i- pound  IcaTM, 

with  leaflets  ovate,  pointed,  and  iinc.|iiall\  serrate.  Several 
V  ;l  InaMc  Varietlei  lia'.c  l.ccn  i'\  lens  i  V  civ  i  III  ro.lno  <l  int.. 
eullh  iili.ni.  Among  these  arc'  I  In-  tOltl  known  as  the  Dor- 
.,  thr  l.avvlon  (or  Ni'vv  Koehelle),  the  Kiltatinny,  anil 
till'  \Vil*<m.  A  leading  rci|iii.-itc  t'cn-  IUOOCM  in  thi'ir  man 

Hgement  is  tn  keep  the  bnihet  "pinebed  in  "  during  sum- 

to  prev  i-nt  a  IOOM,  -tniL'nling  growth,  an. I  to  give 

them    a    Ill'at.    -inall,   .'.impact    -lia|.c,    I IV    which    thi'ir   pi 

tivcncss  is  greatly  iiierea-ed.  The  1"W  blackberry,  or  dew- 
berry, is  //i./.n.  •",,un'iV»«i'«.  Similar  fruits  arc  common  in 
Asia  ami  Europe. 

Ill.-irklirri  \ ,  a  post-township  of  Kane  CO.,  111.     1'.  117::. 

Black'bird,  or  Merle,  a  popular  name  given  in  Eng- 


The  Busty  Crow-Blackbird. 

land  to  the  Tnrtlti*  rncrula  or  Mrruln  rulijarii,  a  species  of 
thrush  which  abounds  in  Europe.  In  size  it  is  interme- 
iliatc  Let  ween  the  song-thrush  or  mavis  and  the 
thrush.  The  plumage  of  the  male  is  all 
deep  black,  but  that  of  the  female  is  brown.  It 
has  a  powerful  voice,  and  its  song  is  more  mel- 
low than  that  of  the  song  thrush,  but  inferior  in 
compa-s  ami  variety.  The  blackbird  is  often 
kepi  ill  ca  :c-.  ami  is  very  susceptible  of  being 
trained.  II  feeds  on  worms,  insects,  and  fruits, 
and  frci|uciit.-  he. lues,  woods,  and  thickets. 
tjuitc  distinct  from  this  bird  is  the  blackbird  of 
tin-  I  .  s.  (QnMoaiiM  cc/Wco/.j/' ),  some! imes  called 
"crow  blackbird  "  or  purple  grakle.  The  "rusty 
crow-blackbird  "  I  <,hiiH<-<iliiH  ferrtitjineuf)  is  a 
rather  less  common  bird  of  the  U.  S.  It  is  a 
greal  dopre.lator  of  eorn-ticlde.  The  swamps 
ami  meadows  of  the  I  .  S.  are  frequented  by  the  <-"  "- 
A'l'l'tni*  PAofHOMtj  or  red-winged  blaekbird. 
It  is  greirarious,  and  feeds  on  insects  and  grain. 

Blackbird,  n  county  in  Nebraska,  bounded 
on  the  E.  h>  the  Missouri  I! her,  which  separates 
it  from  Iowa.  Area,  about  j22  square  miles.  It 
is  largely  occupied  by  the  reservation  for  the 
'  Imlian-.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the 
•oil  is  fertile.  Pop.  :'.!. 

Black  lilu II',  a  township  of  Sumter  co.,  Ala. 
Top.  i1.  in. 

Black'brook,  a  post-village  and  township 
of  rli iii on  co.,  N  .  Y.    It  contains  exteiiMv  e  I  C'l 
of  iron   ore.  and    has  lari'e  manufactures   of  e\ 
ccllcnt  iron.     Charcoal  and  lumber  are  also  man- 
ufactured.     I'op.  of  township.  :',.ii',l. 

Black  Brook,  a  post-township  of  Polk  co.. 
\\L.      Pop 

Blnck'bnrn,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Eng- 
I.lml.  in   Lancashire,  is   situated  in  a  barren  ili- 
trict  on  a  small  stream  called  ••  '['lie  Brook,"  LM 
miles  by  rail    N.  N.  \\  .  of  Manchester.      It   has 
a  beautiful  (iothic  parish  church,  a  line  new  c\ 

'.-.  also  in  Ihe  liothic  style,  ami  numerous 
chapels  of  the  dissenters,  a  craminar  school 
founded  by  (Juecn  Elizabeth,  a  hospital,  a  theo- 


logical  academy,  and  a  theatre.    The  principal  hii-im-Mof 

..N   is  Ihe   mannSa.t, .I'eotion  -loll-,  chicll\  course 

ealii-01-  ami   mn-]in-.  in  which  lll.n."  it  lunre  are 

employed.      Coal    ami    lime    arc    aKini.lant    in    the    \icinily. 
.latin-      :  ,    \\lio    in\cntc.l    tin-    spinning  jenny   in 

I7H7.  was  I. mil  here.      Hallways  exlen.l  liom  (In.    point  in 
\armn  ;     lllackl.nrn  semis  two  memliei-  to  I'ar 

It  has   a  public  p. irk  win    '  .c  the 

level  of   .he  ,-ea.       1'op.  in    1^71,  7t'.:'..'17. 

It  hick  burn  i  Wii.i.i  AM   MAX  w  i  1.1.1.  |i.  !>..  horn  at  Car- 

iml..  in    I>L'S.  L'la.lnalc.l  at    llam.MT  l'o||i.^,..   |m|..  in 
in. I    studied    theology    at    Princeton.      lie   bus    l..-en 
-or  of  biblical   ami  .•.-.   ,-iasti.al  lii-iory  in  tin    i 
l.\tcrian  Theological  Seminary  at  I'hica^o  sim-e  iMis,  and 
I. .-en    for  many    years  an   active   contributor  to   rd 
lileraturu  in  church  history  and  books  for  the  young,      lie 
has    also    contributed    largely    to    the    "  I'rinceton  "   and 
"American  Presbyterian"  Itevicws. 

IJIark'htirn's,  a  township  of  Laudcrdale  co., 
Ala.  Pop.  1,7:'. 

Black  ButtCf),  a  station  of  the  Union  Pacific 
K.  K.,  in  S  n  '..  W\ ..  7'.'  1  miles  from  Omaha. 

Mines  of  excellent  lignitic  coal  abound  in  this  region, 
and  are  extensively  wrought.     Pop.  in  1870,  18. 

Black  Cap,  Black  Cap  Warbler,  or  1  :m- 
VCtte  (C'urrweu  <itru--tij,itlti),  a  bird  of  the  fumily 
Sylviadie  or  warblers,  is  nearly  allied  to  the  night- 
ingale. It  is  regarded  as  the  sweetest  song-bird  in 
Great  Britain,  except  the  nightingale,  to  which  it  is 
somewhat  inferior  in  size.  The  back,  wings,  and  tail 
are  of  an  ash-brown  color,  the  belly  is  white,  ami 
the  top  of  the  head  is  jet  black  (in  the  male).  Its 
note  is  rich  in  tone,  and  has  a  great  variety  of  sweet 
and  gentle  modulations.  It  is  a  summer  bird  of  pas- 
sage in  England,  which  it  enters  in  early  spring,  and 
from  which  it  migrates  in  September.  It  is  highly 
prized  as  a  cage-bird,  not  only  for  its  song,  but  for 
its  pleasant  manners  and  temper. 

BLACK  CAP  is  also  the  name  applied  to  a  speeies 
of  raspberry  (the  Kubuf  occidental**),  of  which  sev- 
eral varieties  have  recently  been  introduced  for  cul- 
tivation into  gardens  in  the  U.  S. 

Black  Chalk,  a  variety  of  shale,  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  carbon,  is  found  in  France,  Spain. 
Scotland,  Wales,  etc.    It  is  made  into  artists'  crayons' 
and  used  for  drawing,  and  is  ground  to  powder  for  paint. 
Black  Cock,  Heath  Fowl,  or  Black  Grouse, 


Black  U  rouse. 
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BLACK  CKEEK— BLACK  HAWK. 


( TV trao  tetrijc),  a  bird  of  the  order  Rasorcs,  is  abundant 
in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.  It  also  occurs  in 
the  mountains  and  marshy  parts  of  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, and  abounds  in  Scandinavia  and  Russia.  Its  favor- 
ite haunts  are  moors,  bogs,  nnd  morasses  covered  with  rank 
herbage.  The  male,  which  weighs  nearly  four  pounds,  is 
of  a  shining  bluish-black  color,  with  a  conspicuous  white 
bar  on  the  wings  below  the  ends  of  the  great  wing-covers. 
The  outer  tail-feathers  on  each  side  are  elongated  and 
curved  outward.  The  female  is  of  a  rust  color,  and  is 
called  the  "gray  hen.''  This  species  of  grouse  is  grega- 
rious, but  in  winter  the  males  and  females  form  separate 
flocks.  They  build  nests  of  very  wimple  construction  on 
the  ground,  and  lay  in  each  six  or  eight  eggs,  whieh  are 
about  two  inches  long.  Their  food  consists  of  seeds,  ber- 
ries, insects,  tuid  the  young  shoots  of  the  pine,  fir,  and 
birch.  Their  flesh  is  highly  esteemed  for  food. 

Black  Creek,  a  township  of  Perry  co.,  Miss.   Pop.  492. 

Black  Creek,  a  township  of  Shelby  co.,  Mo.  Pop.  1418. 

Black  Creek,  a  township  of  Mercer  co.,  0.    Pop.  1087. 

Black  Creek,  a  township  of  Lexington  co.,  S.  C.  Pop. 
474. 

Black  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pa. 

Pop.  f>H!l. 

Black  Creek,  a  township  of  New  Kent  co.,  Va.  P.  998. 

Black  Creek, atownshipofOutagamieco.,Wis.  P. 528. 

Black  Death.  See  PLAGUE,  by  E.  D.  HUDSON,  JR.,  M.  I). 

Black  Duck  (Amu  obacura),  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  highly  prized  of  American  wild  ducks,  breeds 
abundantly  throughout  the  continent  from  Mexico  to  Lab- 
rador and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It  might  be 
readily  domesticated.  It  is  of  a  generally  blackish-brown 
color.Vith  bright  tints  about  the  bill,  neck,  wings,  etc. 

Black  Earth,  a  post-township  of  Dane  co.,  Wis.  It 
has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  966. 

Black/feet,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians  who  infest 
the  Territory  of  Montana  and  Wyoming  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  between  the  Yellowstone  and 
the  Missouri  Rivers.  They  are  divided  into  the  true  Blaek- 
feet,  the  Bloods,  the  Piegans,  and  the  Small  Robes.  They 
were  once  a  powerful  and  ferocious  tribe,  very  hostile  to 
the  white  people,  and  addicted  to  robbery.  They  are  dis- 
tinct from  the  "Blackfeet  Sioux,"  who  belong  to  the  Da- 
kota confederacy.  The  Blackfeet  are  also  found  in  British 
America,  and  are  of  Algonquin  stock.  A  small  vocabulary 
of  their  language  was  published  by  George  Catlin  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  "  Letters  and  Notes  on  the  Manners, 
etc.  of  the  North  American  Indians"  (1841). 

Black'fish  (Centrolnphm  Moris),  a  fish  of  the  family 
Scomberida),  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Coryphenes,  which  are 
called  dolphins.  It  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  oil 
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the  western  coasts  of  Europe,  but  is  not  abundant  any- 
where, at  least  in  shallow  water.  It  sometimes  measures 
thirty  inches  long  and  weighs  fourteen  pounds.  Its  body 
is  covered  with  minute  scales  and  a  tough  skin.  The  term 
black fish  or  tautog  is  applied  in  the  IT.  S.  to  the  Tautoyti 
Americana,  which  is  esteemed  for  the  table. 

BLACKFISH  (I'hymtrr  tiu-m'i,)  is  also  the  name  of  a  whale 
closely  akin  to  the  spermaceti  whale.  It  is  sometime? 
nearly  sixty  feet  long,  but  usually  much  smaller.  This 
huge  animal  lias  an  eye  about  the  si/.e  nf  that  of  a  common 
haddock.  It  yields  oil  and  spermaceti,  and  is  found  in  the 
Atlantic.  Quite  recently  the  existence  of  the  l'}np<'^-rtn>^ii> 
has  been  denied.  Several  other  whales  are  known  by  this 

name. 

Black  Flux,  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  potash  and 
finely-divided  carbon  or  powdered  charcnnl.  It  i*  prepared 
by  mixing  in  a  crucible  one  part  of  nitre  with  two  or  three 
parts  of  crude  cream  of  tartar,  nnd  deflagrating  the  mix- 
ture by  ignited  charcoal;  or  by  heating  in  a,  covered  cru- 
cible »-rud<-  cream  of  tartar  or  hitartrate  of  pot:i>b.  when 
the  tartaric  ncid  is  decomposed  and  charred,  forming  car- 
bonic acid,  which  remains  in  combination  with  the  potash. 
It  is  a  valuable  llux  in  reducing  ores.  The  metal  pot  a- 
sium  can  lie  obtained  by  heating  this  flux  in  iron  vessels. 

Black'ford,  a  county  in  the  E.  N.  E.  of  Indiana.    Area, 


ISO  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Sahimonie  River. 
The  surface  is  undulating  or  nearly  level ;  the  soil  is  pro- 
ductive. Corn,  wheat,  and  wool  are  important  products. 
The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Fort  Wayne  Muncic  and 
Cincinnati  and  by  the  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 
R.  Rs.  Capital,  Hartford.  Pop.  6272. 

Black  Forest  [Ger.  Sckicarzwald ;  anc.  Ifyrciiria 
A'f//r«],  a  mountainous  and  wooded  region  in  Baden  and 
Wiirtemberg,  with  a  chain  of  mountains  which  extends 
about  85  miles,  and  separates  the  basin  of  the  Rhine  from 
that  of  the  Neckar.  It  was  a  part  of  the  ancient  Hercynian 
Forest.  This  region  is  remarkable  for  its  extensive  fon-sts 
and  its  mines  of  silver,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  anil  iron.  The 
highest  point  of  this  chain  is  the  Feldherg,  whieh  rises 
49  OH  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Danube,  Neckar, 
Kiuzig,  Murg,  and  Elz  rise  in  the  Blaek  Forest.  A  num- 
ber of  small  lakes  are  found  here  at  elevations  of  2500-3500 
feet.  Granite  and  gneiss  form  the  foundations  of  these 
mountains,  and  porphyry  occurs  on  their  sides,  which  are 
also  covered  with  abundance  of  fir  trees.  The  descent  is 
precipitous  on  the  western  side,  but  the  eastern  slope  is 
very  gentle.  A  valley  called  Murgthal,  situated  in  this 
forest,  is  famous  for  its  beautiful  scenery.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Neustadt  is  the  mountain -pass  of  Hollc,  which  was  cele- 
brated in  connection  with  Moreau's  retreat  in  1790.  The 
soil  of  these  highlands  is  not  adapted  to  tillage.  The  in- 
habitants are  extensively  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
wooden  clocks  and  toys. 

Black  Fork,  a  township  of  Scott  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  160. 

Black  Fork,  a  post-township  of  Tucker  co.,  "West  Va. 
Pop.  610. 

Black'friars,  a  term  applied,  on  account  of  the  color 
of  their  garments,  to  (he  Dominican  order  of  monks,  who 
first  came  to  England  about  A.  D.  1220,  and  settled  at  Ox- 
ford. Their  second  house  was  the  Blaekfruirs  in  London, 
and  from  it  the  district  still  bears  the  name  of  the  order, 
which  had  nearly  sixty  houses  in  England  and  AVales  at 
the  time  of  the  abolition  of  monasteries.  (See  DmuxirAX.) 

Blackguard.  It  is  said  that  when  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land made  a  progress  with  the  court  from  one  royal  resi- 
dence to  another,  it  was  customary  for  the  scullions  and 
other  menials  to  follow  with  loads  of  kitchen  utensils,  and 
even  coals;  and  from  their  dirty  appearance  they  received 
the  derisive  name  of  black  r/nard,  which  has  come  to  be 
applied  to  any  person  of  a  vile  character,  or  one  who  uses 
vulgar  or  ruffianly  language.  (See  TRENCH,  "  English, 
Past  and  Present.") 

Black  Glim,  a  popular  name  of  the  A//##«  wnltiflora, 
an  American  tree,  sometimes  called  pepperidge,  hornpipe, 
tupelo,  and  sour  gum.     It  has  oval  or  obo\aie  k-a\  es.com- 
I  monly  acuminate,  which  turn  bright  crimson  in  autumn. 
The  fruit  is  a  bluish-black   drupe,  the  wood  close- 
grained,  tough,  and  very  difficult  to  split.     It  is  used 
for  cog-wheels,  hatters'  blocks,  and  wheel-naves.     It 
belongs  to  the  order  Cornacea;. 

Black'hammer,    a   township   of  Houston   co., 
Minn.     Pop.  709. 

Black  Hawk,  a  county  in  N.  E.  Central  Iowa. 
Area,  576  miles.     It  is  traversed  and  nearly  i> 
by  the  Cedar  River,  which  flows  south-eastward.     It 
is  also  drained  by   Black  Hawk  Creek.     Extensive 
prairies  occur  in  this  county,  whieh  has  a  fertile  .-"il. 
Cattle,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  wool  are  important  pro- 
ducts.    It  is  intersected  by  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  (Iowa 
division)  and  the  Burlington  Cedar  Rapids  and  Minnesota 
R.  R.     Capital,  Waterloo.     Pop.  21,706. 

Black  Hawk  is  a  mining  town  of  Gilpin  co.,  Col.,  lo- 
cated about  40   miles  W.  of  Denver,   the  terminus  of  the 
Colorado  Central  R.  R.  (narrow  gauge  through  Clear  Creek 
Canon).     It  contains,  and  is  adjacent  to,  rich  mines  of  tM»ld 
;   and  silver.     It  has  within  its  limits  twenty  quartx-mills 
j  and  the  Boston  and  Colorado  Smelting-Works,  and  is  the 
principal    ore-reducing    point   in    Colorado.       It   has    two 
churches,  three    hotels,   forty   stores,  one    foundry,  a   tine 
public  school,  and  a  daily  and  weekly  paper.     Pop.  lOfiH. 

S.  CTSHMAX,  ED.  "JoniNAL." 

Black  Hawk,  a  township  of  Rock  Island  co.,  111.  Pop. 
1 1 2.1. 

Black  Hawk,  a  township  of  Black  Hawk  co.,  la. 
Pop.  7K>. 

Black  Hawk,  a  township  of  Grundy  co.,  la.    Pop.  ".%. 
Black  I  l;iu  K.  a  township  of  Jefferson  co.,  la.     Pop. 

linn. 

Black  Hawk,  an  American  Indian,  chief  of  the  SMC 
tribe,  liorn  in  1707.  lie  wa^ed  war  against  the  V.  S.  in 
IS.".'J  fur  the  recovery  of  lanils  which  certain  chief's  of  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes  had  ceded  to  the  whites.  Died  Oct.  3,  IS'IS. 
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BliU'k'lH'iitli,  ;in  elevated  <  pen  common  in  the  county 
of  K i'ii i.  Knglmid.  .>  miles  S.  K.  nf  I. mi il< *  11.  adjoining  'i 
wich  I'ark.  is  a  favorite  holiday  n-.-url  fur  l.nndonei -.  ll 
en  in  n  MI  mis  an  ••  xlensi  \  r  v  ii-w,  unil  is  bordered  by  numerous 
handsome  villas.  Tin-  Human  Walling  Si  rccl'crosscs  this 
heal  li,  which  is  tin-  site  of  Miirilrli  C.illege.  This  heath 
was  ihi'  -ccnc  "I  thi'  iii"urroetinns  "I  \V:il  Tyler  iiml  Jack 
Cade.  :IMI|  »n-  formerly  infested  by  highway  ml 

III;li'K    Hills,  a   iiiiMiii[;tin  range   in   the  S.  W.  part  of 

I  I.i  ki.' :i  JIM!  •  he  e:i  -I'-Mi  part  "!'  U  V  "In  ing  T.  n  itory .  The 
highest  puiiit  lit*  this  range,  Larami''  1'eak.  in  W\oming, 

rise-  about  MOOO  I'l'fi  ai.ove  ihr  lea.     li  i-  "i  about  Int.  42° 

In'   V.  :m.|  till  miles  W.  of   Furl   l.armnie. 

lilnck  Hole,  the  name  ill'  it  small  dnn'_'eon  or  cell  in 
Calcutta  wliii-h  was  Ihr  MCDt  "la  nefarious  crime  nun  mil  In  1 
In  tin'  null. ill  Sunijtt  Dowlah  in  Jnni'.  I7..»i.  Having  cap- 
tnrril  tht-  Knglish  garrison  of  a  I'urt  at  Calcutta,  he  eoniined 
ttn-  prisoners,  I  Ki  in  number,  in  a  rt-ll  twenty  feet  sipmri'. 
with  only  two  windows.  They  stin"cred  great  agonies  from 
thirst,  hi'iit.  ami  ('mil  iiir.  ami  123  ilir'l  from  suffocation  in 
tin'  lirst  night.  Tin'  tvventv  three  survivors  were  taken 

out  tin'  next  ruing,  "in-  "I'  tin-in.  John  Z.  Holwcll, 

published  a  narrative  of  tlu-ir  sufferings. 

Blackic  (Jons,  SIM.     Sec  Aerrxnix. 

Blnok'ic  i.loiix  Si  i- IHTI.  a  Scottish  classical  scholar, 
born  in  lila-govv  in  1>H!I,  slnilii-ii  at  Kdiniinrgll  anil  tiiit- 
tingcn.  Hi-  translated  liocthe's  "  Faust  into  Knglish 
a  n  1 1  |inn!urril  in  I  S.HI  all  able  translation  of  t  he  works 
lit'  Msrhylns.  In  IS.'iL'  In'  became  professor  of  (Jreck  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  He  contributed  arlii-li-s  to  the 
"  Kncv clopa'dia  Uritannica  "  anil  the  "  Imperial  Dictionary 
of  Uiogrnphv."  Among  his  nuniernns  utln-r  works  are 
•'  l.avs  mnl  Legends  id'  Ancient  (!  rei-i-c  "  (1857),  "  Lyrical 
Poems  "(1880),  anil"  Homer  mnl  tin-  I  Iiml"  (I  Mils.,  1866). 

Rlack'ing,  n  compound  of  hone-black,  oil,  sulphuric 

uciil,  ami  -ngar  nr  molasses,  employed  in  polishing  boots, 
shoes,  ur  leather,  on  which  it  jiriiilures  a  lilin-k  gla/ed  and 
shining  surface.  The  ingredients  in  Day  A  Martin's  black- 
ing Me  finely  powdered  lionc-hlack  ground  with  sperm  oil, 
raw  sugar  or  molasses,  a  little  vinegar,  and  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  which  unites  with  the  lime  of  the  hone-black 
to  fonn  sulphate  of  lime. 

lllack  Juck9  the  name  given  hy  miners  to  blende  (snl- 
ptiiili-  nt '  /inr  ).  It  is  also  a  pi > pillar  name  iif  a  small  species 
of  American  uak  (  ',/'"''''"*  '".'/'•">.  siimclimes  called  Inirren 
oak  ami  iron  mik.  Its  wood  is  very  hard  and  makes  a 

X 1  lircwoiid,  lint  is  rather  perishable,  and  is  not  very 

valuable  for  timber.  There  are  several  varieties. 

lllack  Jack,  a  tp.  of  Richmond  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  789. 

lilack  Lead.    See  GRAPHITE. 

Black  Letter,  a  term  applied  to  the  Gothic  or  Old 
English  types  ur  letters,  which  were  used  in  the  typography 
"t  thr  tirst  luniks  ever  printed  ill  England.  Books  printed 
before  1 .1110  are  generally  in  this  ehui  acter.  which  was  com- 
monly used  in  manuscripts  by  Europeans  long  before  the 
invention  of  the  art  nf  printing.  A  form  of  type  similar 
to  this  is  still  nscil  liy  the  licrmans. 

i;i:nKln  I, .  i  township  of  Cambria  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  846. 

lilack  Lick,  a  township  of  Indian:!  co.,  Pa.     P.  1016. 

Black  Lick,  a  township  ,.t  Wythe  co..  Va.     P.  ;H89. 

Black   List,  the   name   applied   in   (ireat   Britain  tb 

printcil  lists  ri'nneeteii  with  insuh  cnry,  liankrnptev.  and 
other  matters  alfectinir  the  credit  uf  linns  and  individuals, 
and  whirli  are  circulated  for  the  jrniilance  of  the  mercan- 
tile community.  These  lists,  which  serve  an  important 

purpose,  are  well  known  by  ( iinereial  men  in  the  United 

Kingdom.  The  lists  are  extracts  from  public  registers,  as 
are  the  ordinary  lists  of  bankruptcies  in  the  newspapers. 
Similar  int'urniatioii  is  furnished  in  America  by  commercial 

agencies. 

Black    >I;iil  was  r.n  impost   formerly  submitted  to  in 

parts  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Kugland  as  a  coin- 
promise  with  robber".  A  class  of  men.  often  belonging  to 
families  in  good  standing,  levied  a  tax  upon  their  neigh- 
burs  l  generally  about  I  per  cent,  of  the  rental  of  their 
propem  |,  mi  the  pretext  of  protecting  them  frmn  cattle- 
thic\es.  The  cclelirateil  KIMI  Kiiy  was  one  of  these  black- 
mailers. The  practice  ceased  in  Scotland  after  the 

lion  of  1TI.1.    It  had  already  I n  IOIIL'  extinct  in  Knglmid. 

In  niiidern  linage,  bhick  mail  sinnilie^  money  extorted  from 
a  MlWn  l'\  threats  of  aceusaliim  nr  exposure  in  the  public 
print-.  Tlnisc  who  practise  this  extortion  arc  said  to  ••  lev  v 
black  : 

Hlack'man,  a  township  of  Jackson  eo..  Mich.  Pop. 
HTM. 

Hlackman  (GEOIIRE  Ci  KTIS).  M.  I'.,  one  of  the  first 
of  American  surgeons,  was  born  at  Newtown.  Conn.,  April 


20.  Ixl'.i,  mid  gradual,  d  in  medicine  »t  the  College  of  Phy- 

-  and  Surgeon  i.,  N.  V.,  in  I  MO.     lie  afteriim  d-  - 
in    the    London    hospitals,    "Mudying    cuvercd    with    ln-h 
i- 1  "I  lies  to  a\  "id  the  ex  pi  n-e  of  a  tin-,  and  -uli.-i  sting  on  two 
penny  rolls   a  day."      Hi-    excellent   attainment-    and    en 
thii-iasm  l"i  Ins  pint.  -.i..n  wini  him  many  emu 

and  he    I ame   a    im-mber   "I    the   Koyal  Medical  and  Chi- 

rurgical  Society,  an  honor  rarely  given  to  t'.reigners.  He 
be. -a me  a  resident  ol  (  incinnati  in  I  s  , : ,  :U1.|  wa-  apj.Minti  d 
professor  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  suiyciv  in  the 

Medical   College  of   Ohio.        lie    sen  ,  u,\    -urire'.n 

throughout  tho  late  civil  war.  lie  was  an  able  wrilir.  a 
brilliant  lecturer,  and  a  bold  and  skilful  operator.  He 
1  the  Atlantic  more  than  thirty-six  times  on  ao- 
.•"iint  of  hi-  feeble  health.  He  pnbli-hed  mini,  run-  ruli- 
tributions  to  professional  journals,  and  several  valuable 
translations.  Died  July  21,  1*7 1 . 

Ulack'more  (Sir  KIIHAHII),  a  court-physician  of  Wil- 
liam 1  II.  and  of  Queen  Xnne.  a  \..lnmii s  w  ril,  r  of  prose 

and  verse,  was  born  about  Iti.'.n.  He  was  the  object  of  the 
satire  of  Pope  and  of  the  ridicule  i.f  the  wit-  of  his  time, 
but  deserves  mention  as  an  honest  man  and  a  sie:idv  triend 
of  virtue  at  a  time  when  virtue  had  but  lew  inllm  nlial 
friends.  His  chief  works  are"  Prince  Arthur"  (161*6)  and 
"The  Creation"  (1712).  Died  Oct.  8,  1729. 

Black  Mountain,  of  North  Carolina,  is  in  Yancey 
CO.,  a  few  miles  W.  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  This  group  of 
nii'iintains  derives  its  name  from  the  forests  of  dark  balsam 
firs  which  crown  its  summits.  It  has  the  shape  of  a  horse- 
shoe. The  highest  of  its  peaks  rises  in  (i7n7  feet,  and  is 
called  the  Black  Dome,  or  Mitchell's  High  Peak  in  honor 
of  Dr.  Mill-hell  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  who 
perished  while  exploring  this  inhospitable  region,  and  was 
linried  on  its  top.  This  is  the  highest  point  of  the  U.  8. 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountain!.  AIINOLD  (it  VOT. 

Black  Oak,  a  large  tree  of  the  U.  S..  common  eastward 
of  the  Mississippi,  generally  considered  a  distinct  spn-i.-s 
(Quercua  ilnrturia),  but  regarded  hy  Gray  as  a  variety  of 
{tin-mi*  cftrrinftt.  It  in  a  handsome  tree,  affording  useful 
timber,  but  is  best  known  for  its  thick  yellow  bark,  prized 
for  tanning  purposes,  and  yielding  quercitron,  a  valuable 
yellow  dye.  It  is  also  called  yellow  oak  and  dyers'  oak. 

Black  Oak,  a  township  of  Mabaska  co.,  la.     P.  936. 

Black  Quarter,  Quarter  Evil,  or  Black  Leg, 
a  disease  which  attacks  animals,  especially  thrifty  young 
neat  cattle,  which  are  kept  on  fertile  but  undrained  land. 
It  is  characterized  by  swelling  of  a  joint,  leg,  or  quarter,  diar- 
rhii'ii.  extravasation  of  blood,  and  formation  of  abscesses. 
It  is  usually  fatal.  It  is  probably  the  same  disease  which 
ia  known  in  man  as  malignant  pustule.  Its  causes  are  not 
well  understood.  It  is  a  hard  disease  to  cure,  hut  stimu- 
lants, free  incision  in  the  affected  part,  with  the  application 
of  weak  solutions  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  carbolic  acid, 
may  prove  useful.  The  best  preventive  ii  thorough  undcr- 
dr.iinagc  of  pastures. 

Black  River,  or  Big  Black  River,  of  Missouri  and 
Ai  kan-as,  rises  in  Iron  co.,  Mo.,  and  Hows  nearly  sunthward 
to  the  X.  line  of  Arkansas.  Itafterwards  runs  south-west- 
ward, and  enters  the  White  River  (of  which  it  is  the  largest 
affluent)  at  Jacksonport,  Ark.  Length,  estimated  at  :;.'H 
miles.  It  is  navigable  by  steamboats  about  100  miles 
from  its  mouth,  except  when  the  water  is  low. 

Black  River  of  New  York  rises  in  Herkimer  co..  flows 
in  a  general  N.  W.  direction  through  Oneida,  Lewis,  and 
.Icllerson  cos.,  and  enters  Lake  Ontario  about  6  miles  below 
Walertown.  The  whole  length  is  about  125  miles.  It  falls 
tl.'t  feet  near  Turin,  in  Lewis  co. 

Black  River  of  Wisconsin  rises  in  Marathon  CO., 
H.  u  southward  and  south-westward  through  Clarke  and 
.la "k son  cos., and  enters  (be  Mississippi  about  15  miles  above 
La  Crossi..  Its  length  is  about  225  miles.  Its  Indian 
name  is  .N'"y</."/.. 

Black  River  of  Vermont  [Indian  name  KaikntHac] 
rises  in  ponds  in  the  town  of  Plymouth.  Windsor  co.,  and 
flows  S.  by  E.  through  Ludlow,  Cavendish.  W.-athcrsfield, 
and  Springfield,  and  empties  into  tin-  Connecticut  Ki\er. 
It  furnishes  abundant  water-power,  which  is  employed  in 
numerous  manufactories. 

Black  River,  n  township  of  Greene  co.,  Ark.    P.  131. 

Black  River,  a  twp.  of  Independence  eo..  Ark.   P.  1358. 

Black  River,  a  township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ark.  P.  1189. 

Black  River,  a  township  of  Butler  eo..  Mo.     P.  492. 

Black  River,  a  township  of  Reynolds  co.,  Mo.  Pop. 
1380. 

Black  River,  a  township  of  Wayne  co..  Mo.     P.  743. 

Black  River,  or  Lockport.  a  post-village  of  Rut- 
land and  Le  Ray  townships,  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y..  on  the  Car- 
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thagc  Watcrtowu  and  Sacketts  Harbor  R.  It.,  6  miles  E.  by 
N.  of  \Vatcrto\vn.     1'"!).  181. 

Black  River,  a  township  of  Cumberland  co.,  N.  C. 
IV]..  7(id. 

Black  River,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Lorain 
CO.,  O.,  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Lake  Shure  and  Tus- 
earawas  Valley  K.  K..  on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  8  uiilcs 
N.  of  Elyria.  Pop.  838. 

lllack  River,  a  township  of  Georgetown  eo.,  S.  C. 
Pop.  '.Hill. 

Black  River  Falls,  an  incorporated  village,  the 
countv-seat  ol'  Jackson  co.,  Wis.,  on  lilaek  Rivc'r  and  the 
West  Wisconsin  K.  11.,  00  miles  N.  of  La  Crosse.  Il  lias  nu- 
merous  saw-mills  and  tlouring-niills,  a  graded  high  school 
with  ten  departments,  inin  in  unlimited  quantities,  and  one 
weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  HOI. 

Cool-Kit  A  Sox.  I'rus.  "  BADGER  STATE  BANNER." 

RUlck  Rock,  a  former  post-town  of  Erie  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  Niagara  River,  at  its  S.  end.  about  1  mile  N.  of 
Buffalo,  of  which  it  is  now  a  part.  The  river  here  affords 
abundant  water  power. 

Black  Rood  (OF  Scxvn.Axn),  a  cross  of  gold  which 
was  alleged  to  contain  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  was  brought 
into  Scotland  in  1067  by  Margaret,  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling, 
queen  of  Malcolm  III.  It  was  regarded  as  a  national  pal- 
ladium. It  was  taken  twiee,  nt  least,  by  the  English,  who 
after  1346  kept  it  in  Durham  Cathedral.  It  disappeared 
at  the  Reformation. 

Black's  Bluff,  a  tp.  of  Wilcox  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1586. 

Blacks'burg,  a  post-township  of  Montgomery  co., 
Va.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College.  Pop.  3565. 

Black  Sea,  or  Enx'ine  [ane.  Pontut  Euxinim;  Turk. 
Kar<t  //./«/{>],  a  large  inland  sea  between  Europe  and  Asia. 
It  extends,  from  lat.  40°  45'  to  46°  45'  N.,  and  from  Ion. 
27°  30'  to  41°  50'  E.  The  extreme  length  is  about  700 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  380  miles.  Area,  es- 
timated at  185,000  square  miles.  It  communicates  with  the 
Sea  of  Marmora  by  the  Bosphorus,  and  with  the  Sea  of 
Azof  by  the  Strait  of  Kertch.  The  shores  of  this  sea  are 
high  a.nd  bold  on  all  aides  except  the  X.  W.,  between  the 
Crimea  and  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  In  the  middle  of 
it  no  soundings  were  obtained  at  160  fathoms.  It  en- 
closes no  islands  except  a  few  small  ones  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube,  ami  the  Syniplcgades,  near  the  Bosphorus. 
The  largest  rivers  that  flow  into  it  arc  the  Danube,  Dnies- 
ter, Bug,  Don,  Dnieper,  Kooban,  and  Kizil  Irmak.  This 
sea  has  no  tide,  but  strong  currents  are  produced  by 
the  influx  of  the  large  rivers,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  water  is  fresher  than  that  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
navigation  of  the  Euxinc  is  not  dangerous  except  during 
violent  storms.  It  is  supposed  that  this  sea  once  ex- 
tended much  farther  E.  than  it  does  now.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  an  important  highway  of  commerce.  The 
Turks  excluded  the  ships  of  all  foreign  powers  from  it  until 
1774,  when  the  Russians  obtained  the  right  to  navigate  its 
waters.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1856,  this  sea  was  neutral- 
ized— that  is,  the  Russians  and  Turks  were  not  permitted 
to  keep  ships  of  war  in  it.  In  1871  the  Russians  again 
were  permitted  to  have  men-of-war  on  this  sea. 

Black'shear,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Pierce  co.,  Ga., 
on  Hurricane  Creek  and  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  R.  R., 
86  miles  S.  W.  of  -Savannah.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 
Pop.  4!MI. 

Black  Snake  (/limraiiion  cotufrtetor)j  a  species  of 
snake  which  is  common  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 
Its  length  varies  from  four  to  six  or  seven  feet.  It  is 
remarkable  for  agility,  climbs  trees  with  ease,  and  moves 
along  the  ground  very  swiftly.  It  feeds  on  frogs,  mice, 
lizards,  eggs,  birds,  etc.  Although  it  is  harmless  and  has 
no  poison-fangs,  it  will  sometimes  attack  or  resist  its  human 
enemies.  The  Jiuiicitniitn  Attegkcurimfu  is  another  large 
black  snake  of  the  same  regions,  easily  distinguished  by 
the  keeled  scales  on  its  back. 

Black'stock,  a  post-township  of  Chester  co.,  S.  C. 
Pop.  479. 

lllack'stone,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Worcester 
co.,  Mass. .on  the  lioston  I  lartford  ami  Eric  K.  R.,  3li  miles 
S.  W.  of  Huston,  and  on  the  Providence  and  Worcester  R.  R. 
It  has  extensive  manufactures,  one  national  bank,  seven 
churches,  and  a  public  library.  Pop.  5421. 

Blackstonc  River  of  Massachusetts  rises  in  Worces- 
ter CO..  Hows  sonth-ea.-t  ward  into  Khmle  Island,  and  enters 
through  Providence  River  into  Narraganset  Bay.  The 
name  Pawtucket  River  is  given  to  that  part  of  it  which 
is  below  the  town  of  Pawtucket.  It  affords  abundant 
water-power,  and  flows  through  several  manufacturing 
villages. 


Blackstonc  (Sir  WILLIAM),  an  English  jurist  and 
eminent  commentator  on  law.  was  born  in  London  July 
10,  17-'.'!.  lie  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1746,  but  ob- 
tained little  practice.  In  1758  he  became  Vinerian  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  a  graduate,  and 
in  1701  was  elected  to  Parliament.  He  was  appointed 
solicitor-general  in  17(>M,  anil  a  justice  of  the  court  of  eoin- 
I  mon  pleas  in  1770.  His  principal  work  is  '•  Commentaries 
on  the  Laws  of  England  "  (4  vols.,  1765— 69),  which  ac- 
quired a  high  reputation  and  is  extensively  used  by  stu- 
dents of  law.  His  style  is  clear,  ornate,  and  graceful,  but 
his  method  is  not  scientific,  anil  he  was  not  well  qualified  to 
judge  of  the  law  from  a  legislator's  point  of  view.  I  licit 
Feb.  14,  1780.  His  "Commentaries"  were  severely  criti- 
cised by  Bcntham.  According  to  Home  Tooke.  his  work 
is*' a  good  gentleman's  law-book — clear,  but  not  deep." 
(See  CLITHEBOE,  '•  Life  of  Sir  W.  Blackstoue,"  1780;  Foss, 
"  The  Judges  of  England.") 

Blackstoue  (WILLIAM),  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  the  first  white  inhabitant  of  lioslon.  jMass., 
who  settled  at  Shawmut,  now  Boston,  in  1623,  but  left  the 
place  in  1633,  not  liking  his  Puritan  neighbors.  He  is 
said  to  have  died  in  Rhode  Island  in  1675. 

Black  Swamp,  a  township  of  Winston  co.,  Ala.  P.  632. 

Black  Tin,  the  name  giv?n  by  miners  to  tin  ore  ready 
for  the  process  of  smelting. 

Black'ville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Barnwell  co., 
S.  C.,  is  on  the  South  Carolina  R.  R..  47  miles  E.  S.  K.  of 
Augusta,  Ga.,  and  90  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Charleston.  It  has 
une  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  of  township,  2327. 

Black  Vomit,  the  name  of  the  hrcmorrhagic  discharge 
from  the  stomach  peculiar  to  YELLOW  FKVER  (which  see). 

Black  Wad,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  native 
black  oxide  of  manganese.  (See  MAN<;AM:SI:.) 

Black  Walnut  (the  Jiujlnm  uiyni),  a  valuable  timber 
tree  of  the  U.  S.,  belonging  to  the  order  Juglandacea1,  and 
growing  from  Florida  northward,  and  especially  westward, 
being  rare  at  present  in  New  England.  It  is  a  handsome 
tree,  which  produces  a  nut  which,  though  edible,  is  less  so 
than  that  of  the  European  walnut,  while  it^  timber  is  even 
more  valuable.  The  wood  is  employed  for  gunstocks,  fur- 
niture, the  finishing  and  flooring  of  rooms,  and  a  great 
variety  of  purposes. 

Black  War'rior,  a  river  of  Alabama,  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Locust  Fork  and  Mulberry  Fork,  which 
unite  near  the  S.  extremity  of  Walker  county.  It  flews 
south-westward,  and  enters  the  Tombigbee  about  2  miles 
above  Demopolis.  Its  length  is  estimated  at  175  miles. 
Steamboats  ascend  this  river  from  its  mouth  to  Tusealoosa. 
Bituminous  coal  is  found  on  this  river. 

Black'water,  a  township  of  Cooper  co.,  Mo.  Pop.  548. 

Blackwater,  a  township  of  Pettis  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  1 603. 

Blackwater,  a  township  of  Saline  co..  Mo.  Pop.  1784. 

Blackwater,  a  township  of  Franklin  co..  Va.    P.  1796. 

Blackwater,  a  tp.  of  Prince  George  co.,  Va.     P.  (111. 

Blackwater,  a  township  of  Surry  co.,  Va.    Pop.  1235. 

Black'well  (ANTOINETTE  BROWN),  an  American  lady, 
born  in  Henrietta.  N.  Y.,  May  20,  1S2.">.  studied  theohtgy 
at  Oberlin  College,  0.,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  Con- 
gregational church  at  South  Butler,  N.Y.,  in  Is;.:;.  She 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Woman's  Rights  movement 
and  other  reforms.  She  was  married  in  1856  to  Samuel  C. 
Blaokwell. 

Blackwell  (ELIZABETH),  M.  D.,  born  at  Bristol,  in 
England,  in  1S21,  was  the  first  woman  who  ever  obtained 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  the  U.S.  She  came  to  the  I".  S. 
with  her  parents  in  1S3I.  and  taught  school  at  Cincinnati 
from  1S38  to  1S47.  Haling  studied  medicine  in  private, 
she  applied  for  admission  to  the  medical  colleges  of  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  and  Boston  without  success.  She  was 
at  last  admitted  by  a  unanimous  vote  into  the  College  of 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  1847,  and  graduated  as  M.  II.  with  honor 
in  1.849.  She  afterwards  studied  midwifery  in  Paris,  and 
began  to  practise  in  Xew  Y'ork  City  in  1S51,  where  she  has 
for  the  most  part  since  resided.  In  1854,  with  her  sister 
Emily,  she  opened  the  New  York  Infirmary  for  Women 
and  Children.  In  1859  she  delivered  a  course  of  medical 
lectures  in  London. 

Blackwell  (Lrrv  STONE).     Sec  STONE  (Lrcr). 

Black' well's,  a  township  of  Polk  co.,  N.  C.   Pop.  1179. 

Blackwell's  Island,  in  the  East  River,  is  a  part  of 
New  York  City,  and  has  a  lunatic  asylum,  workhouse,  alms- 
house,  penitentiary,  smallpox,  charity,  and  t'e\  er  hospitals, 
one  for  incurables,  one  for  epileptics  and  paralytics,  and  an 
asylum  for  the  blind.  The  island  has  an  area  of  1211  acres, 
and  was  named  from  a  family  which  long  owned  it.  At  its 
N.  end  is  a  stone  lighthouse,  with  a  fixed  red  light  54  feet 
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llhi.M.  Ihr  sea:   |:,l.    IJ      111'  I./'   V.  !•..!.  ri     SV  W   \V.     Pop. 

WIT. 

Illnck  Wolf,  a  township  of  Winncbago  co.,  Wis.  Pop. 
847. 

lilack'wood  (Wu.u\wi.  a  Scottish  publisher,  born  in 
Ivlinhiirgh  in  I77ii.  w»»  the  founder  of  "  Blaokwood'i  Mag 

a/ine."      ||,.   eniiimcnecd    boiineH    as  a   bookseller  ii 

iiinl   is-ucd  Ihe  first   number  "I    hi-   m.iga/inc  in    1M7.     It 

.ii-, I    ,peed\    MI H    and    a    high    rcpiilati I"    which 

the   writings  "f  Senll.  John    ^  )l-"ti.   anil   .1.   I'.    I.'ickhart 

>    trihuted.      Its    editors    adineated    tin-    political 

IT |  nfihe  TorlW  with  powerful  .-area-m  :iml  , 

\  irulence.      Mr.  ISIa-kwo  ,.|    u;i-    l! hicf  manager  of  ih.- 

ga/.ine  uiilil  his  death  in   I>::i,  mid  was  succeeded  h\  his 

.,,,,,.      |   nder  Ihrir  direction    il    has   maintained  its  repula 

lion,  and    ha-    iecci\ed    ennfrihulinns   fro limy   eminent 

authors,  iiii-hi. ling  HuUcr,  \V.  S.  Landor,  Do  Quinccy,  and 

\v.  ]•:.  .utoun. 

Iliad  (Irr   [I,:i(.   rmini;    Kr.    «vMie],  a   musculo-mem- 

branoii"  -ac  contained  ill  tln>  anterior  part  of  tin-  pel\  i.-.  It 
is  absent  in  all  invertebrate  animals.  A  few  cartilaginous 
fishes  pn-scss  it  :  sn  iln  Iliitrai'bia  (frogs,  etc.)  mid  Chclonia 
(turtles !.  Xo  birds  have  it.  although  Ihr  osirieh  and  casso- 
wary have  a  dilaiaii 1  'hi'  cloaca  somewhat  resembling 

it.  It  is  pre-eni  in  all  Mammalia.  In  man  the  bladder  is 
nearly  triangular  when  empty,  oval  when  full.  The  ureters 
(one  im  i-arli  side)  convey  the  urine  to  it  from  the  kidneys; 
mul  Ihin  is  voided,  hy  I  tic  contraction  of  the  bludiler,  through 
tlie  urethra.  The  entrance  in  tin-  hitter  is  guarded  by  a 
valve,  |i:irlly  muscular,  called  by  some  anatomists  the 
»/i/i Mirier  rmiar.  Distension  of  the  bladder  (retention  of 
urine)  from  any  obstruction  of  the  urethra  is  a  very  pain- 
ful and  sometimes  dangerous  affection.  It  maybe  spas- 
imiilie.  hut  il  is  more  often  the  effeet  of  a  stricture  or  con- 
traction "I'  iln'  passage  from  local  disease.  In  low  fevers  it 
i-  not  uncommon  for  a  kind  of  paralytic  distension  of  the 
bladder  lo  occur.  In  either  of  these  cases  the  removal  of 
the  urine  by  means  of  a  catheter  is  of  great  importance. 
The  bladder  is  also  liable  to  inflammation  (cyntili*)  and  to 
chronic  irritability;  either  of  which  may  cause  great  dis- 
tress. (For  stone  in  the  bladder  see  CALCI  us.) 

Blad'der-Nut  (Ntapki/le<i)t  a  popular  name  of  several 
plants  of  the  order  Sapindare;e.  They  are  so  called  because 
the  fruit  is  a  bladdery,  membranous,  and  inflated  capsule 
enclosing  hard,  bony  seeds.  They  are  shrubs  or  small  trees 
with  pinnate  leaves,  the  stamens,  and  five  petals.  The 
,sVii/,/ii//..i:  iiinu.ii'i  is  a  native  of  Kurope,  and  is  planted  as 
an  ornamental  tree  in  English  shrubberies.  Another  species, 
the  Siaiiln/lfii  iriftiliii,  or  American  bladder-nut,  is  a  native 
of  the  U.S.  II  is  a  shrub  about  ten  feet  high,  having  throe 
male  Icailets.  The  seed  of  these  species  is  aperient,  and 
the  wood  is  suitable  for  turning. 

Blnd'drrwort  ( I'lrlriilnria),  a  genus  of  aquatic  plants 
of  the  order  l.eiitibnhiee;i'.  comprises  numerous  s|>erie- 
wbieh  abound  in  tropical  and  temperate  purls  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. Their  dowers  adorn  the  surface  of  lakes,  ponds, 
ami  stagnant  or  shallow  waters.  Fourteen  species  or  more 
of  them  are  found  in  the  Atlantic  U.  S.  They  are  remark- 
able for  a  proM.-i'ui  by  which  the  plant,  which  is  ordinarily 
suhincrjied  in  water,  is  raised  to  the  surface,  in  order  that 
the  flowers  may  expand  in  the  air.  The  leaves  and  steins 
are  furnished  with  little  bladders  or  vesicles,  which  become 
filled  with  air  at  the  time  nf  tbmering.  The  air  is  after- 
wards reiuii\eil.  so  that  the  plant  sinks  again,  and  ripens 
,  ,|-  at  the  bottom.  A  few  species  which  do  not  grow 

in  t.hc  wiilrr  ti.i ',  e  nn  lihnlders. 

liln'drn,  a  .county   in   the    S.  K.  of   Xorth    Carolina. 

Mill  square  miles.  It  is  inlerseeted  L\  Cape  I  ,  :n- 
Itiver,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  I],  by  South  River.  The 
Miit'ai-e  is  iii'i-tly  le\el,  and  partly  oeeupied  by  pine  forests 
mid  many  small  lakes,  which  abound  in  fish.  A  portion  of 
the  soil  is  sandy,  hnl  marl  occurs  in  considerable  quantities, 
an, I  the  ri\  er-hnttion<  ami  swampy  tracts  are  highly  fertile. 
Kii'e,  enrn,  an, I  <,,im-  entt'in  are  (iroduced.  The  eounty  is 
1 1  ,i  >,-]->•,(  I'V  the  \\  ihiiitiL'imi  charlntie  and  Kuthcrford 
R.  R.  It  has  manufactures  of  tar  and  turpentine.  Cap- 
ital, Kli/abethtown.  Top.  11'. 831. 

II I  :i'il  <•  n  Intro",  a  post-twp.  of  Bladcn  co.,  N.  C.  P.  1005. 

Itlii'ili'iiolinru,   a  |inst  village  of  Prince  (Jenrge  eo., 

Mil.,  on   the   Kastern    liraneh  nf  the    I'otnmae   and  on   the 

ll.illimore  and  Wa-liington    1!.  R.,  H  miles  N.  \'..  of  \Va-h- 

\    battle   fought    here    Vug.  :!!.  1  >i  1  I,  bet  ween  the 

lirilish  mid   Amerieans,  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Wash- 

i.      I',, p.    110:    of   liladcnslmrg  township.  :U)06. 

Itlailrn   Sprill4,'s,  a  post-village  of  Choetaw  eo.,  Ala., 

.1   miles   from   the  Tombigbee   River  and  S.'i  from   Mobile, 

IK   enpinus   saline  ebalybeate   springs,  inui-h    re^,,rte,l 

ihe  eure  nf  bi,\vel  and  kidney  complaints  and  chronic 

ilii'uinatism  and  dyspepsia.     The  country  around  is  hilly, 


well-timbered,  and  healthful.     It  has  one  weekly   news- 
paper. 

Blacuw,  Rlnen,  or  lilauw  rWn.i.cn),  an  eminent 
Dutch  geographer  and  i,  irn  in  U71.  II"  was  a 

pupil    nt  'T\<'hn    llrahe.      lie    prodiieed    a    terrest  rial    globe 
\vhieh  surpa-M-,1  all  IIMIII'T  \N,,rl.-,,l    that   kind,  and  :i 

her  nf  maps.      Aiming  bis  publieali wa-  an  "  Alia-  nt  the 

!  Sean  or  Aqnaii.-  World."     Died  Dei.  18,  I 

Blagoweshtshcnsk'  (i.e.  -g 1  news"),  the  capital 

of  the   ]irn\  inee  of  th'-     Vnioor.  in    Sibena.  L'o    mil,  .    N.  of 
the  chiin •-!•  <-ily  Aijiui,  on  the  Amoor.     Il  was  founded  in 
i  1858,  and  consists  mostly  nf  government  buill 
1  trade  is  earried  on   here  between  the  Chinese  mid  the  Rus- 
sians.    Pop.  in  1«67,  3107. 

Illaill,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Loire- Inferlanre, 
22  mile-  N.  X.  W.  of  Nantes.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a 
strong  castle.  1' 

Itliiinr  (JAMES  (<II,I.ESPIE),  an  American  legislator.  l.,,n, 
in  Washington  co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  31,  ls:i(i.  lie  graduated  at 
Washington  College  in  is  17,  removed  to  Maine  in  early 
life,  and  became  editor  of  the  "  Portland  Advertiser."  He 
was  elected  to  Congress  by  the  Republicans  of  Maine  in 
1-iiJ,  and  was  re-elected  five  times,  lie  gained  distineiinn 
a*  a  debater,  and  was  chosen  Speaker  of  tin  l|,,u-,  ,,(  Rep- 
resentatives in  Mar.,  1S6U,  and  again  in  1871  and  1-7::. 

Blainville,  de  Ih  MM  Mum:  HiritoT.tr),  M.  D., 
F.  R.  S.,  a  distingui.-hed  Freiieh  /.oologist  and  anatnmist. 
horn  at  Arque-.  m-ar  Dieppe,  Sept.  12,  1777.  He  studied 
comparative  anatomy  under  Cuvier,  who  employed  him  as 
his  assistant.  In  1808  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
me'lieinc.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy  and 
zoology  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  of  Paris  in  1H12,  and  was 
admitted  into  the  Institute  in  1825.  In  1832  he  succeeded 
Cuvier  as  professor  of  comparative  anatomy  in  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  He  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a 
teacher  and  a  writer.  Among  his  most  important  works  are 
"  Lectures  on  General  and  Comparative  Physiology "  (3 
vols.,  1833),  and  "Osteography,  or  a  Comparative  Icono- 
graphic  Description  of  the  Skeleton  and  Dentary  System 
of  the  Five  Classes  of  Vcrtebrated  Animals"  (1839-49,  un- 
finished). Died  May  1,  1850. 

Illiiir,  a  eounty  in  S.  Central  Pennsylvania.  Area,  650 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Frankstown  Branch 
of  the  Juniata  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Little  Juni- 
ata.  The  surface  is  mountainous.  The  main  range  of  the 
Allcghany  Mountains  extends  along  the  N.  W.  border  of 
the  county,  which  is  traversed  by  a  parallel  ridge  called 
Running's  Mountain.  The  soil  of  the  limestone  valleys  is 
fertile.  Grain  and  wool  are  important  products.  Iron  is 
one  of  the  chief  articles  of  export.  Bituminous  coal  is  ex- 
tensively mined.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Central 
R.  R.,  and  has  various  manufactures.  Capital,  Hollidays- 
burg.  Pop.  38,051. 

Blair,  a  township  of  Clay  co.,  111.     Pop.  857. 

Blair,  a  township  of  Grand  Traverse  co.,  Mich.    P.  383. 

Blair,  a  post. village,  capital  of  Washington  co.,  Neb., 
in  a  township  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Missouri  River 
and  on  the  Omaha  and  North-western  R.  R.,  29  miles 
N.  N.  W.  of  Omaha,  and  on  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific 
R.  R.  It  has  a  brick  court-bouse,  a  jail,  and  is  in  a  fine 
farming  region.  It  has  a  school-house  costing  $20,01)0,  and 
one  weekly  paper.  Pop.  494;  of  township,  i)17. 

V.  (I.  LAXTIIY,  ED.  "BLAIR  TIMES." 

Blair,  a  township  of  Blair  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1571. 

Blair  (Arsrix)  was  born  at  Carolina,  Tompkins  eo., 
X.  \  ..  Feb.  8,  1818,  and  graduated  at  Union  College  in 
1839,  studied  law,  removed  to  Michigan,  and  bus  held 
many  public  offices;  was  governor  of  the  State  (1861-65), 
and  member  of  Congress  (1867-73). 

Blair  (FRANCIS  PRESTON),  an  American  journalist,  born 
at  Abingdon,  Va.,  April  12, 1791.  He  graduated  at  Transyl- 
vania University,  and  became  in  1830  editor  of  the  "Globe," 
a  Democratic  daily  paper  published  at  Washington.  l>.  C. 
He  was  a  personal  friend  and  adviser  of  lien,  .laekson 
while  the  latter  was  President,  and  continued  to  edit  the 
'•  Globe"  until  ISI5.  He  supported  Van  Ruren  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  in  184$,  nnd  joined  the  Republi- 
can party  in  1855.  D.  at  Silver  Spring",  Md.,  Oct.  18,  1876. 

Blair  (FitAxrts  PHESTOX.  JR.),  a  lawyer,  smi  nf  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  Feb.  19,  1S21.  Ho 
graduated  at  Prineetnn  in  l-ll.  wa-  elected  a  member  of 
Congress  by  the  Free-Soil  party  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  IS56, 
after  which  he  acted  and  toted  with  the  Republicans  for 
se\  eral  years.  He  joined  the  rnionarmyin  Istil.  and  ob- 
tained the  rank  nf  major-general.  In  IMit  he  commanded 
a  corps  nf  Sherman's  army  in  the  campaign  which  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  Atlanta.  Having  joined  the  Iiemocratic 
party,  he  was  selected  as  a  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency 
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by  the  convention  which  nominated  Jloratio  Seymour  for 
the  presidency  in  1868.  He  was  chosen  a  II.  8.  Senator  for 
Missouri  in  Jan.,  1S71.  D.  at  St.  Louis,  Mo..  .July  8,  1875. 

Blair  (lluon),  D.  D.,  an  eminent  Scottish  divine,  born 
in  Edinburgh  April  7,  1718,  was  licensed  as  a  minister  of 
the  Church  nf  Scotland  in  1741.  In  1758  lie  became  one 
of  the  ministers  of  the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh,  the 
highest  promotion  that  a  Scottish  clergyman  can  obtain. 
His  sermons  were  admired  for  their  polished  style,  but 
were  not  remarkable  for  originality  or  profoundness.  In 
1762  he  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  and  belles- 
lettres  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  published  five 
volumes  of  sermons  (1777-1800),  which  were  once  very 
popular,  but  their  reputation  has  declined.  His  "  Lectures 
on  Rhetoric"  were  published  in  1783,  and  were  used  in 
many  schools.  Died  Dec.  27,  1800.  (See  JAMES  FINLAY- 
SON,  "  Life  of  Hugh  Blair,"  1801.) 

Blair  (.JAMES),  D.  D.,  born  in  Scotland  in  1656,  entered 
the  Anglican  ministry,  came  to  America  in  16S5,  in  1089 
became  commissary  of  the  bishop  of  London  for  Virginia 
nml  Maryland,  was  tho  founder  and  first  president  of 
William  and  Mary  College  (1693),  and  rector  of  Williams- 
burg,  holding  all  these  and  other  important  offices  till  his 
death,  Aug.  1,  1743.  Besides  other  works,  he  published  a 
commentary  on  the  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount"  (a  vols.  8vo, 
1722),  highly  commended  by  Waterland,  Doddridge,  and 
Bickcrsteth. 

Blair  (Jons),  an  American  jurist,  born  at  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  in  1732.  He  graduated  at  William  and  Mary  College, 
and  studied  law  in  London.  Having  previously  filled  sev- 
eral high  offices,  he  was  appointed  by  Washington  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  (1789).  Died  Aug.  31,  1800. 

Blair  (MONTGOMERY),  an  American  officer  and  politician, 
born  May  1",  1813,  in  Franklin  co.,  Ky.,  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1835,  serving  while  in  artillery  in  Florida 
war  till  he  resigned,  May  20,  1836;  counsellor  at  law  in 
St.  Louis,  and  U.  S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Missouri 
1839-43,  judge  of  the  St.  Louis  court  of  common  pleas 
1843-49,  solicitor  of  the  U.  S.  in  the  court  of  claims  ISM- 
58,  councillor  at  law  in  Montgomery  co.,  Md.,  1853-61, 
a.nd  since  1863,  being  counsel  for  plaintiff  in  the  famous 
Dred  Scott  case;  president  of  the  Republican  committee 
of  Maryland  1860,  and  postmaster-general  of  the  U.  S. 
1861-64.  GEORBE  W.  CULLUM,  U.  S.  Army. 

Blair  (ROBERT),  a  Scottish  poet,  born  at  Edinburgh 
in  1699,  was  a  relative  of  Hugh  Blair,  noticed  above.  He 
was  ordained  minister  of  Athelstaneford  in  1731.  He  wrote 
a  poem  of  undoubted  merit  entitled  "The  Grave,"  which 
was  not  printed  until  after  his  death.  Died  Feb.  4,  1746. 

Blairs'burg,  a  post-township  of  Hamilton  co.,  la. 
Pop.  310. 

Blairs'town,  a  post-village  of  Leroy  township,  Benton 
CO.,  la.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  682. 

Hlnirstown,  a  post-township  of  Warren  co.,  N.  J. 
Pop.  1379. 

Blairs'ville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Union  co.,  On., 
is  about  90  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Atlanta.  Gold  and  marble 
are  found  in  the  vicinity. 

Blairsville?  a  post-borough  of  Indiana  co.,  Pa.,  on 
the  Conemaugh  River  and  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  56  miles 
E.  of  Pittsburgh.  A  branch  railroad  extends  northward 
16  miles  to  the  town  of  Indiana.  Grain,  lumber,  and  coal 
are  shipped  here.  Blairsville  has  a  national  bank.  P.  1054. 

Blairsville,  a  post-village  of  York  co.,  S.  C.     P.  487. 

Blair'ton,  a  post-village  of  Belmont  township,  Peter- 
borough co.,  Ontario,  Canada,  has  extensive  iron-mines 
and  a  postal  savings  bank.  Pop.  about  350. 

Blake,  a  township  of  Colleton  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  2255. 

Blake  (CHARLES  F.),  V-  S.  N.,  born  in  1842  in  Penn- 
sylvania, graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1861,  became 
an  ensign  in  1863,  a  lieutenant  in  1S64,  and  a  lieutenant- 
commander  in  1866.  He  served  on  board  the  steam  sloop- 
of-war  Brooklyn  at  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay  Aug.  5,  1864, 
and  is  thus  referred  to  in  the  report  of  Capt.  James  Alden, 
her  commanding  officer  :  "  The  other  division  officers,  Cap- 
tain Houston  of  the  marines,  Lieutenant  Charles  F.  Biake, 
Ensigns  Cassel  and  Sigsbee,  with  their  assistants,  Master's 
Mates  Duncan  and  Stevens,  fought  their  guns  nobly  and 
well."  FOXHALL  A.  PARKER,  U.  S.  N. 

Blake  (FRANCIS  B.),  U.  S.  N..  born  Nov.  R,  1837,  in 
Pennsylvania,  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1857, 
became  ;i  lieutenant  in  1861,  and  a  lieutenant-commander  in 
lM-,3,  resigned  June  15,  1870.  On  the  night  of  Sept.  11.  1861, 
while  serving  on  board  the  frigate  Colorado,  he  participated 
in  the  very  gallant  exploit  of  destroying  the  privateer  Ju- 
dith, "'moored  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Pensaenla  mtvy-yard, 
under  the  protection  of  a  battery  and  field-piece."  He 


was  attached  to  the  steam  gunboat  Kennebee  in  her  at- 
tempted passage  of  Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson,  April 
24,  1862,  and  at  Vicksburg,  June  28,  1862. 

FOXHALL  A.  PARKER,  U.  S.  N. 

Blake  (GEORCE  A.  II.).  colonel  of  U.  S.  cavalry  and 
brevet  brigadier-general  I  .  S.  army,  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  became  first  lieutenant  in  the  Second  Dragoons 
in  1836.  He  served  honorably  in  Florida,  Mexico,  on  the 
frontiers,  and  in  the  lato  civil  war.  He  was  wminded  at 
Gaines's  .Mill  in  1862,  and  received  his  brevet  for  his  con- 
duct at  Gettysburg. 

Blake  (GEOHOE  SMITH),  a  naval  officer. hom  at  Worces- 
ter, Mass..  in  1803.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  and 
was  made  superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis  in  1857,  and  a  commodore  in  1862. 

Blake  (HOMER  C.),  U.  S.  N.,  born  Feb.  1,  1822,  in  Cleve- 
land. 0..  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Mar.  2,  1840, 
became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1846.  a  lieutenant  in 
1855,  a  lieutenant-commander  in  1862,  a  commander  in 
1866,  and  a  captain  in  1871.  On  the  evening  of  the  llth 
of  Jan.,  lsli:i,  Ulake,  in  the  merchant  steamer  Ilatteras, 
which  had  been  converted  into  a  government  vessel  for 
blockading  purposes,  encountered  the  privateer  Alabama, 
built  in  England  with  all  the  latest  improvements  of  a 
man-of-war,  and  after  a  most  spirited  resistance  was 
forced  to  surrender,  "the  Hatteras  going  down,  bow  first, 
ten  minutes  after  the  crew  left  her  decks."  Capt.  Blake,  in 
his  official  report  of  the  action,  dated  Jan.  21.  1863,  says: 
"  The  battery  upon  the  Alabama  brought  into  action  against 
the  Hatteras  numbered  seven  guns,  consisting  of  four  long 
32-pounders,  one  100-pounder  rifled  gun,  one  68-pounder', 
and  one  24-pounder  rifled  gun.  The  guns  used  in  the  ac- 
tion by  the  Hatteras  were  tuo  short  32-pounders,  one  30- 
£  minder  rifled  Parrot,  and  one  20-pounder  rifled  Dahlgrcn." 
lake  was  carried  in  the  Alabama  to  Port  Royal,  Jamaica, 
whence,  after  being  paroled,  hi-  was  permitted  to  return  to 
the  U.  S.,  and  so  soon  as  he  was  regularly  exchanged  he 
obtained  a  command  in  the  North  Atlantic  blockading 
squadron,  where  he  remained,  doing  good  service  in  co-op- 
eration with  the  Army  of  the  James,  until  the  close  of  the 
civil  war.  FOXHALL  A.  PARKER,  U.  S.  N. 

Blake  (JOHN  LAVTUS),  D.  D.,  an  American  biographer 
and  compiler,  born  in  Northwood,  N.  H.,  Dec.  21,  1788.  He 
graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1ML'.  oecame  rector  of 
an  Episcopal  church  in  Boston.  He  published  many  school- 
books  and  a  •'  Gen.  Biographical  Dictionary."  D.  July,  1857. 

Blake  (ROBERT),  born  at  Bridgewater,  in  Somersetshire, 
in  1.099,  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1640.  and  when  the 
civil  war  began  in  1642  raised  a  troop  with  which  he  fought 
against  the  royalists.  He  gained  distinction  by  his  defence 
of  Taunton  in  1645.  In  1649  he  was  appointed  "general 
of  the  sea."  He  destroyed  or  captured  nearly  all  of  Prince 
Rupert's  fleet  in  the  Tagus  in  1651.  In  1652  he  became 
chief  admiral,  and  in  May  of  that  year  gained  a  victory  over 
Van  Tromp,  who  attacked  Blake  in  the  ensuing  November 
near  Goodwin  Sands.  Blake  was  defeated,  but  in  Feb., 
1653,  he  attacked  Van  Tromp  and  gained  a  victory  in  a 
running  fight  of  three  days.  In  1654  he  chastised  the  dey 
of  Tunis.  He  destroyed  the  Spanish  plate-fleet  at  Santa 
Cruz  in  1057.  He  died  at  Plymouth  Aug.  17,  1657. 

Blake  (WILLIAM).     See  APPENDIX. 

Blake  (WILLIAM  PHITPS),  A.  M..  PH.  B.,  was  born  in 
New  York  City  June  1, 1826,  and  graduated  at  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1852.  In  1853  he 
was  mineralogist  and  geologist  for  the  U.  S.  Pacific  R.  R. 
exploring  expedition  in  California,  in  connection  with  which 
he  wrote  several  reports  ;  was  editor  of  the  "  Milling  Mag- 
azine "  1859-60;  he  was  1861-63  mining  engineer  for  the 
Japanese  government;  in  1863  engaged  in  explorations  in 
California  and  Nevada,  became  professor  of  mineralogy, 
geology,  etc.  in  the  College  of  California,  and  geologist  to 
the  State  board  of  agriculture;  in  1867  was  commissioner 
of  California  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  removed  in  1867  to 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  was  chosen  executive  commissioner  of 
the  Centennial  Commission,  and  in  1873  went  as  special 
agent  to  the  Vienna  Exhibition.  He  is  vice-president  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  and  a  promi- 
nent officer  of  the  International  Patent  Congress.  Among 
his  numerous  professional  writings  are  "Silver  Ores  and 
Silver  Mines  "  ( 1861).  a  "  Report  on  the  Production  of  the 
Precious  Metals,"  etc.,  and  various  contributions  to  the 
U.  S.  reports  on  the  Paris  Exposition,  which  were  edited 
by  him.  In  1871  he  published  "Mining  Machinery,"  etc. 

Blake  (WILLIAM  Rrrrs),  born  in  1805  at  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  studied  medicine,  but  in  1825  (after  playing 
some  time  in  the  theatre  at  Halifax)  he  appeared  at  the 
Old  Chatham  Theatre.  N.  Y.  He  soon  attained  the  first 
rank  as  a  comedian,  excelling  particularly  in  eccentric  cha- 
racters. Died  at  Boston  April  22,  1863. 
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lilakcly,  a  post-\  ilhL'c.  ca|>ital  of  Baldwin  c<>.,  Ala.,  \ 

Kiicr.  near  Mobile  Itiiy.  iirnl  on  tin     M.. 
bile  Mini  Montgomery  It.  It.,  l.i  inili'-  K.  N.  !•).  "I    Mobile. 

Blakcly,a   post-tOWII.  capital  ill'   Karly    DO.,  I  la.,  is  about 

SS  miles  S.  ,,l    Columbus  and   I  .'ill  mile-  S.  W.  from   M 
It  has  two  churches.  Hapii-t  and  Meihodi-t,  and  one  news- 
paper.       \V.  \V.  KI.KMIM;.  Kn.  "Eim.v  i  'm  MI    Ni.ws." 

Hlukclv,  M  innM-lii|i  ..i    Lu/eriic  co.,  1'a.     Pop.  767. 

III.-iliH)  ,  ii  post  tioi-ou;:h  "I  Lii/.erne  OO*j  I'a.    l'"p.  659. 

lilllkcly  I.IOIIS-STOV  ).  a  na\al  ,i|]',.-..r.  horn  in  Ireland 
Oct..  17*1.  II'-  came  with  his  parent-  to  tlir  I  .  S.,  grad- 
Uati-d  ill  till-  I'lliM't-iU  nt  NOrth  Carolina  ill  ISIIII.  entered 

tlir  I'.S.  navy  ill  1*IHI.  Mini  obtained  i -1111111111  ml  of  I  lie  sloop 
Wasp  in  Isl'll.  In  June.  ISM.  I,,-  captured  tin-  Hritish 
sloop  nl'  vvnr  I'eindecr.  mnl  in  tin-  [itemher  de- 

feated and  Hunk  tin-  sloop  A\ou.  Tin-  Wiispnever  ntnrn- 
r<l  In  port,  mnl  the  tiiti-  "I  Captain  lilakcly  ami  his  crew 
was  ni-v  i-r  a  IM1  l:iiin-il. 

Blakely's,  a  township  of  Chambers  co.,  Ala.  P.  1 1 !!•_>. 

Hlakt-shiiri,1,  a  po-t  \  illume  of  Adams  township,  V, 
pcllo  co.,  la.      Pop.  L'.'Ki. 

lilano  I  \i  ni  sn: -Ai.rv  ivimK  1'nii.in-K Cn  mi  i 
di-tingitislied  writer  on  tin-  t'nn-  Mils,  born  MI  I 
France,  Nn\.  l.'i,  |s|;',.  llr  i-  u  lirutln-r  'it'  I.oili-  Hlanc. 
l!r-iili-<  a  liinir  series  "f  \aliiahle  contributions  mi  Mihjcets 
connected  with  the  tine  arts  to  various  Kn-in-h  journals,  he 
i*  the  iiutlnir  nt'  a  "Hi-tory  of  l-'rein-h  I'aiuters  of  the 
N  im-teenth  ( Yntury,"  of  whirh  only  tin-  lirst  volume  has 
lieen  published:  of  M  biographical  notice  of  <  Jntinh  ille, 
:inil  lit'  "'rhi-  Works  ul  Ili-mbrainlf,"  which  first  appeared 
in  fi'liii  in  IS53,  ami  in  Is.i'.i  was  repul.lished  with  aildition- 
in  2  vnl-.  Itn.  A  new  i-ilitii'ii.  cnrirln-il  with  iniiny  addi- 
tional illustration-,  has  just  been  announced  (1H73).  It  is 
tin-  best  work  on  Rembrandt.  He  was  the  most  important 
contrilmtor  to  the  "  History  of  the  Painters  of  all  the 
Seli'mls,"  a  very  eomplete  Mini  cxtenshe  work  begun  in 
IS  111  liy  A nni-n^aud.  and  continued  till  its  completion  in 
]>.''.',  iiinli-r  tin-  eilitorshi|i  of  Blanc,  with  the  assistance 
iif  alili-  writers,  aueh  as  D.-lahordc,  Mantz,  Silveatrc,  and 
1'.  Chaslcs.  Blanc  has  been  twice  Director  of  Fine  Arts  in 
I'lnin-i-  niii-r  in  Ists.  when  he  replaced  M.  Garraud.  and 
ai;ain  i"  \»~\.  At  present  (IS7.'i)  ho  still  holds  the  place, 
lor  which  he  \i  eminently  fitti  1.  CLARENCE  COOK. 

liliinc  I.IKVV  .IOSKIMI  1. ni  is),  a  French  historian  and 
radical,  liiirn  in  Madrid  <M.  US.  ls|:i.  was  ediieated  in 
France.  He  funndeil  in  Paris  in  1839  the  "  Revue  <lu  Pro- 
^res,"  which  advocated  social  and  political  reform.  In  1840 
he  published  an  able  work  on  the  "  Organization  of  Labor." 
His  next  important  work  was  a  "  History  of  Ten  Years — 
1  s;  ii  in,"  which  had  a  very  damaging  influence  on  the  pop- 
ularity of  Louis  Philippe.  He  was  a  member  of  the  pro- 
\  isiunul  government  formed  in  Feb.,  1848,  and  was  very 
popular  with  tin-  Socialists  and  workingmen  of  Paris,  who 
revolted  and  were  detented  in  June,  1848.  He  then  went 
into  exile,  and  resided  in  England  for  many  years.  Early 
in  1*71  he  was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly  by  the 
voters  of  Paris.  Among  his  works  is  a  "  History  of  the 
French  Revolution"  (12  vols.  8vo,  1847-62),  the  style  of 
which  is  eloquent  and  dignified. 

Rlan'cet,  a  township  of  Scott  co..  Ark.     Pop.  325. 

Itl.-i  in-.  Le,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Tnilre.  is  finely  situated  on  the  river  Creuse,  H2  miles  W.  S. 
W.  of  ChlUcauroiix.  It  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  linen, 
pottery,  leather,  etc.  Pop.  5958. 

Blanchard,  a  township  of  Hancock  co.,  0.     P.  1304. 

Ilium-hard,  a  township  of  Hardin  co.,  0.     Pop.  1250. 

Blanchard,  a  township  of  Putnam  co.,  0.    Pop.  1593. 

lll:im  Inn  (I,  a  post-township  of  Piscataquis  co.,  Me. 
Pop.  n;i. 

Ilium-hard  (AI.BKHT  G.),  an  American  general,  born 
in  Massachusetts  about  l^lu,  s,.rved  in  the  Mexican  war, 
nnd  bin  ing  entered  the  Confederate  service  was  made  a 
brigadier-general  in  1861. 

lilaiu-hard  (FRANCOIS),  a  French  aeronaut,  born  at 
Andclys  in  I7."i3,  was  noted  t'nr  his  mechanical  ingenuity, 
lie  constructed  a  balloon  with  wings  and  a  rudder,  with 
which  he  ascended  in  Mar..  ITS  I.  In  ITS:,  In-  cro-sed  the 
Channel  in  this  balloon,  and  landed  in  England,  for  which 
exploit  the  king  of  France  gave  him  a  pension,  lie  made 
many  oilier  ascents.  |ii,-d  M,ir.  7.  ISli'.l.  His  wife,  who 
had  been  his  companion  in  sc\cnt!  aerial  voyages.  \\as 
killed  in  cons, -,|n, -uce  of  t hi-  burning  of  her  balloon  in  1819, 

Blanchard  (LAMAS),  an  English  tittfnit,;,i;  born  at 
(Jreat  Yarmouth  May  l.'i.  ISO:;.  He  became  in  lv;|  acting 

editor,  under  Ifulwcr.   of  tl New   Monthly   Muga/.inc." 

H mtrihntcd    many  \erses  and   other   articles  ;n 

periodicals  and  annuals,  and  was  assistant  editor  of  the 


"Examiner."     His  wife  became  insane,  and  In-  cm itted 

suicide     Feb.     l."i.     IS  I.',.       (. -;,...     |J,  i  »  MI'S    "  Memoir    i.l      L. 

Illanchurd."  prefixed  to  Illanchard's,  ••  Kssavs  and  Sketches," 
1849.) 

Blanchard  ('riloMi~i.au  Annncan  nn-clianio  and  in- 
ventor, born  in  Suit Ma-  ..  June  21.  I7vs.  He  in 

\enlcd    a  woinlerlully  ili^enious    machine  for   turning  gun - 

-lock-,  whii-h  is  -nil  in  u-e.  and  he  obtained  twent)  lour 
patent-  tor  lii-  larions  in\  cut  ions.  |iic-l  April  Hi.  |Vill. 

Blanche    Of   ClINlilc,    <|Uicn    ol     Frame,    a    daughter 
of    Ahoiiso    IX.   of    ('a-tile.   was   born   in    lls;.     sin-   uas 
married    in    IL'nu    to    the   dauphin    of  France,    win.    I.. 
Km.:    Louis    \  III.,  and   she   ac-juin-d    much    inlluencc    in 
affairs,  of  state.      When    l.,nis   died,   in    I22H,   «he   I,. 

of  the   kingdom,  which   -lie  goicincd    with  ability 
during  the  minoiily  ol'  her  son,  Saint  Louis.    She  was  emi- 
nent  for  virtue  ami   wi-dom.       liied    |i-,-.    I.    1 
Mvi-iii  io.    "Vie   de    Blanche   Castile,"    1S20;    T.    NISAIIU, 
••  Hi-loin-  de  hi    Ki-iln-   Illain-he."   I S42.) 

Hlaii'i-hi-strr,  a  post-\illage  of  Clinton  co.,  0.,  on  the 

MMrietlM  nnd  t 'iin-innali  H.  K..  II  miles  I-].  \.  K.  of  Cin- 
cinnati, at  Hie  junction  »t  tin-  Ilillsboro'  branch.  Pop.  513. 

Blanch'ine  [from  the  Fr.  l,/,n,>-li-.  ••  white"],  a  process 
by  which  gardeners  arrest  the  progress  of  secretions  in  the 
leaves  of  plants,  in  order  to  render  them  more  wholesome 
and  palatable  as  food.  Celery,  sea-kale,  and  other  plants 
arc  usually  blanched  by  the  exclusion  of  light  from  them, 
which  deprives  them  of  their  natural  green  color  and  of 
certain  bitter  properties.  The  blanching  is  effected  in  va- 
rious modes,  as  heaping  up  the  earth  against  the  growing 
plants,  or  covering  them  with  boxes  or  Idanching-potg  made 
of  earthenware  and  perforated  with  many  holes. 

Blan'co,  a  county  in  Central  Texas.  Area,  727  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Pedcrnalcs  River,  and  also 
drained  by  the  Rio  Blanco.  The  soil  is  mostly  prairie, 
easily  cultivated  and  productive.  Stock-raising  is  the  chief 
pursuit.  Cotton  and  corn  are  raised.  Capital,  Blanco. 
Pop.  1187. 

Blanco,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Blanco  co.,  Tex.,  is 
45  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Austin  City.  It  has  one  weekly  news- 
paper. 

Bland,  a  county  in  S.  W.  Virginia.  Area,  3,'iO  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  North  Fork  of  the  Holston 
River  and  by  several  creeks.  The  surface  is  partly  moun- 
tainous. Grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  arc  the  chief  products. 
Capital.  Bland  Court-house.  Pop.  4000. 

Bland,  a  township  of  Prince  George  CO.,  Va.     P.  22AO. 

Bland  (RICHARD),  an  American  writer  and  patriot, 
born  in  Virginia  in  1708,  was  educated  at  William  and 
Mary  College  and  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1774.  He  published  "A  Letter 
to  the  Clergy  on  the  Twopenny  Act'  (1760)  and  "An  In- 
quiry into  the  Rights  of  the  British  Colonies"  (1766). 
Died  Oct.  27,  1776. 

Bland  (Col.  THEODORIC),  M.  D..  born  in  Prince  George 
co.,  Va.,  in  1742,  was  an  uncle  of  John  Randolph  of  Roa- 
noke.  He  entered  the  army  in  1777.  and  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  Washington,  who  employed  him  in  several  im- 
portant affairs.  In  1780  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, in  which  he  remained  till  17X3.  Having  been  again 
chosen  a  member  of  that  body  in  1789,  he  died  at  New  York 
June  1,  1790. 

Bland  Court-house,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Bland 

co..  Va. 

Bland'ford,  a  township  of  Hampdcn  co.,  Mass.  It  hag 
a  public  library  and  some  manufactures.  Pop.  1026. 

Blan'dinxville,  a  post-village  of  McDonough  co.,  Til., 
on  the  Toledo  Pcoria  and  Warsaw  R.  R.,  78  miles  W.  by  8. 
from  Pcoria.  Pop.  1565;  of  Blandinsville  township,  1707. 

Bland'villp,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Ballard  co.,  Ky., 
about  28  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Paducah.  Pop.  385. 

Blane  (Sir  GILBERT),  F.  R.  S.,  a  Scottish  physician, 
born  at  Blanefield,  in  Ayrshire,  Aug.  24, 1749.  He  became 
private  physician  to  Lord  Rodney,  who  took  command  of 
the  licet  in  the  West  Indies  in  1780.  Dr.  Blane  served  as 
chief  physician  to  that  fleet  during  the  war,  and  published 
in  I  7s:i -•  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  Seamen.'  Hewas 
physician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  London,  from  1785  to 
1795,  and  became  first  physician  to  William  IV.  in  1830. 
Among  his  works  is  "  Elements  of  Medical  Logic"  (1819). 

llied    Julie    l!,'i.     18S4. 

Bla'nes,  »  seaport-town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
(lerona.  on  the  Mediterranean.  30  miles  by  rail  S.  of  Gc- 
rona.  It  is  on  the  railway  from  Barcelona  to  Gerona. 
Pop.  5888. 

Blank  Verse,  the  name  applied  to  the  heroic  verse  of 
five  feet  without  rhymes.  Blank  verse  is  peculiar  to  the 
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Italian,  Knglish,  and  German  languages,  having  been  im- 
ported into  the  two  latter  from  the  lirst.  1  n  Italian  the  line 
is  ot'  eleven  syllables,  and  is  used  invariably  in  the  drama, 
and  tVequently  in  serious  poetry,  epic  or  didactic.  In  Kn^- 
land  it  was  first  adopted  by  the  earl  of  Surrey  in  his  trans- 
lation of  the  fourth  book  of  the  "^Eneid"  (1547),  and  first 
applied  tu  dramatic  uses  by  Lord  Buckhurst  in  his  tragedy 
of  "(Jorboduc"  (1561).  It  has  since  been  the  neivph-d 
metre  of  English  dramatic  and  heroie  verse.  Tin-  Miltonic 
verse  is  constructed  with  closer  attention  to  the  melody  of 
the  cadence  and  ctesura  than  the  dramatic;  it  admits  also 
less  frequently  of  the  eleventh  syllable,  which  in  English 
poetry  must  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  license ;  while  Sliaks- 
peare  and  other  dramatists  occasionally  double  the  short 
syllabic  at  the  end,  and  thus  extend  the  number  to  twelve. 

Blanqili  (.TKROME  ADOLIMIK),  a  French  political  econo-  I 
mist,  born  at  Nice  Nov.  20,  1798.    He  became  in  183.'I  pro-  ; 
fessor  of  economy  in  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades 
in  Paris.     He  advocated  free  trade.     Among  his  works  are 
a  ''Summary  of  the  History  of  Commerce  and  Industry" 
(ISL'il),  and  a  "History  of  Political  Economy  in  Europe 
from  the  Ancients  to  the  Present  Time"  (2  vols.,  1837-38), 
which  is  highly  esteemed.     Died  Jan.  28,  1854. 

lllanqui  (Louis  AUGUSTE),  a  French  republican,  born 
in  1805,  brother  of  the  preceding,  took  an  active  part  in 
the  revolutionary  movements  of  1830,  1830,  and  1848,  and 
was  a  leading  spirit  in  various  incendiary  secret  societies. 
He  went  beyond  the  most  advanced  in  radical  ideas.  He 
was  condemned  to  death  in  1840,  and  afterwards  repeated- 
ly to  long-  terms  of  imprisonment,  but  the  penalty  was  in 
every  ease  relaxed.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  insurgents  who 
attempted  to  dissolve  the  National  Assembly  in  May,  1848. 
He  founded  the  Societ6  Republican  no  Centrale,  for  whieh 
he  was  condemned  to  four  years'  imprisonment  in  1801. 
In  the  Paris  Commune,  in  1870,  he  was  a  central  figure, 
was  captured  by  the  Versaillists,  who,  it  was  claimed,  re- 
fused to  exchange  him  for  Archbishop  Darboy,  and  was 
transported  in  1872. 

Itlaps  [probably  from  the  Gr.  ft\dirrat  to  "  injure,"  BO 
called  on  account  of  its  supposed  dangerous  character;  see 
below],  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order  Coleoptera,  is  the 
type  of  a  family  called  Blapsidae.  There  are  numerous 
species  of  this  genus,  all  of  a  dark  color  and  destitute  of 
wings.  They  feed  on  decayed  vegetable  matter,  frequent 
dark  and  damp  places,  and  have  the  power  of  secreting  an 
acrid,  irritating  fluid  of  a  peculiar  and  penetrating  odor, 
which  they  can  throw  to  a  distance  of  six  inches.  A  British 
species,  the  Btaps  mortieaga,  is  called  darkling  beetle  and 
churchyard  beetle.  In  some  parts  of  Europe  the  peasantry 
have  a  superstitious  dread  of  this  insect.  No  Btaps  is  found 
in  the  U.  S. 

lUur'nry,  a  village  and  castle  of  Ireland,  in  Munster, 
is  on  a  rivulet  of  its  own  name,  4  miles  N.  W.  of  Cork,  and 
surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery.  The  castle  and  groves 
of  Blarney  are  celebrated  in  song.  The  castle,  which  once 
belonged  to  the  earls  of  Clancarty,  stands  on  a  steep  rock, 
at  the  base  of  which  is  a  deep  valley.  Among  the  relics 
of  this  ruined  castle  is  the  famous  "  Blarney  stone,"  which, 
according  to  the  popular  opinion,  imparts  to  those  who  kiss 
it  a  peculiar  style  of  eloquence,  or  great  skill  in  the  use  of 
complimentary  speech. 

Bla'ser  (GUSTAV),  an  excellent  German  sculptor,  born 
at  Dusseldorf  May  9,  1813.  Among  his  numerous  works 
may  be  mentioned  equestrian  statues  of  Frederick  William 
III.  and  Frederick  William  IV.,  the  colossal  statue  of 
"Borussia"  (Prussia)  at  Berlin,  and  a  bust  of  Humboldt 
in  the  New  York  Central  Park. 

Blas'phemy  [Gr.  pAao^wu'a],  an  indignity  offered  to 
the  Deity  or  to  religion.  According  to  Blaekstonc,  it  is 
denying  the  being  and  providence  of  God,  contumelious 
reproaches  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  and  profane  scoffing  at 
the  Holy  Scripture,  or  exposing  it  to  contempt  and  ridicule. 
It  has  been  otherwise  defined  to  be  the  act  of  wantonly  utter- 
ing or  publishing  words  casting  contumelious  reproach  or 
profane  ridicule  upon  God,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  Christian  rel  igion.  If  the 
words  were  written  or  printed,  there  might  be  a  case  of 
blasphemous  libel.  If  oral,  the  case  would  be  one  simply 
of  blasphemy.  The  law  does  not  brand  as  a  crime  serious 
discussion  or  the  promulgation  in  a  temperate  manner  of 
opinions  opposed  to  Christianity.  Blasphemy  is  an  offence 
punishable  as  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law.  In  many 
of  the  States  the  crime  is  punishable  by  statute. 

Christianity  is  declared  by  the  courts  to  be  a  part  of  the 
common  law,  which  recognizes  that  the  good  morals  and 
orderly  conduct  of  the  community  are  closely  connected 
with  a  respect  for  religion,  and  that  insults  to  the  Author 
of  Christianity  and  malicious  attacks  on  his  religion  tend 
to  the  dissolution  of  civil  government.  While  the  law  of 
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this  country  grants  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  liberty  of  con- 
science and  religious  belief,  and  free  and  decent  discussion 
on  any  religious  subject,  it  will  not  allow  malicious  and 
blasphemous  revilings  of  the  Author  of  the  religion  pro- 
li  -M  il  by  the  majority  of  the  community,  nor  of  the  relig- 
ion itself,  nor  of  the  Scriptures  in  which  it  is  taught. 

Blastc'ma  [(Jr.  /BAaaTTj^a,  a  "bud"  or  "budding"], in 
botany,  the  embryo  in  a  seed,  or  the  axis  of  growth  of  an 
embryo;  that  is,  the  plumule  and  the  radicle,  witli  the  part 
which  connects  them.  In  biology,  blastema  is  the  ua un- 
applied to  the  rudimental  mass  or  protoplasm  from  which 
tissue  is  developed. 

Blast  Furnace  [Ger.  Jinr/m/m;  Fr.  hunt  fottrnean], 
In  its  primary  signification  the  term  blast  furnace  implies 
an  elevated  shaft  lined  with  a  refractory  material,  designed 
for  the  reduction  of  metals  from  their  ores.  The  shaft  is 
open  at  the  top,  where  the  ore,  fuel,  and  flu.\es  are  charged, 
and  supplied  with  a  blast  of  air  near  the  bottom,  win-re 
openings  are  provided  for  removing  the  metal  and  cinder. 
The  term  has,  however,  by  custom  become  almost  entirely 
restricted  to  furnaces  for  the  reduction  of  iron.  In  its 
essential  details  a  blast  furnace  consists  of  a  stack,  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  masonry,  surrounding  a  vertical  cham- 
ber or  shaft  of  circular  section.  The  diameter  of  the  fliaft 
usually  increases  from  the  top  downward  and  from  the 
bottom  upward.  The  lower  part  of  the  furnace  is  called 
the  hearth,  and  has  the  smallest  diameter.  At  its  upper 
part  are  one  or  more  openings  through  which  the  blast 
of  air  is  introduced,  and  in  the  lower  part,  or  mu-ihlr.  the 
molten  iron  and  cinder  collect.  The  hearth  is  prolonged 
towards  the  front  of  the  furnace,  and  is  closed  by  the  dam, 
and  covered  in  on  top  by  the  tymp-arck.  The  dam  is  formed 
of  firebrick  or  other  refractory  material.  It  slopes  inward 
towards  the  interior  of  the  furnace,  and  has  its  outer  ver- 
tical face  covered  with  a  cast-iron  plate,  called  the  dam- 
plate.  At  the  bottom  of  the  dam  is  a  channel  communi- 
cating with  the  interior  of  the  furnace,  through  which  the 
molten  iron  is  tapped  off,  and  on  its  upper  edge  is  a  notch, 

called  the  chidrr-notrh, 
over  which  the  cinder 
flows.  The  tymp-arch 
is  covered  by  the  ti/inp} 
a  long,  hollow  casting, 
through  which  water 
constantly  circulates. 
The  blast  is  supplied 
through  tu  I/ere*,  from 
one  to  eight  in  number, 
which  are  set  into  the 
masonry  of  the  furnace. 
They  arc  hollow  trun- 
cated cones,  supplied 
with  a  constant  current 
of  water  to  prevent  the 
iron  of  whieh  they  are 
composed  from  melting. 
Into  these  icdtcr-tut/*  rot 
are  fitted  the  tiozzl<  *  of 
blast-pipes,  which  are 
connected  with  the  l>ftt*t 
main  which  encircles 
the  furnace.  The  slop- 
ing walls  connect  ing 
the  hearth  with  the 
widest  part  of  the  fur- 
nace are  called  the 

,  bushes.      This   term    is 

very  generally,  though 

incorrectly,  used  to  express  the  greatest  diameter  of  the 
furnace.  In  many  cases  there  is  no  sharp  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  hearth  and  the  boshes,  the  former  being 
simply  a  continuation  of  the  curved  walls  of  the  boshes. 

In  constructing  a  blast  furnace,  the  upper  portion  is  built 
on  pillars  (of  iron  or  masonry),  and  is  entirely  independent 
of  the  boshes  and  hearth,  whieh  can  be  removed  and  re- 
constructed without  interfering  with  the  body  of  the  stack. 
The  top  or  month  of  the  furnace,  where  the  materials  are 
charged,  may  be  either  entirely  and  permanently  open,  or 
provided  with  an  arrangement  which  closes  the  furnace 
except  during  charging,  when  it  is  opened  by  some  simple 
mechanism.  The  tunnel  head  is  a  hood  or  chimney,  either 
of  sheet  iron  or  brick,  over  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  pro- 
vided with  suitable  openings  to  allow  the  charge  to  be 
dumped  into  the  furnace.  The  gases  of  the  furnace,  which 
were  formerly  allowed  to  escape  and  burn  at  the  mouth,  are 
now  almost  universally  utilized.  This  is  effected  by  mak- 
ing openings  in  the  walls  of  the  furnace — some  distance 
below  the  top  in  open-mouth  furnaces,  but  as  near  the  top 
as  possible  where  the  top  is  closed — and  conducting  the 
gases  by  suitable  channels  either  to  the  boilers  or  hot-blast 
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.  or  both,  where  they  are  burned.     With  eln-ed  top 

furnac.-s  the  utili/al  inn  of  'I  he  gase-  i-  eiimpletr  :  with  open- 
top  a  eonsiilrrable  i|inintity  e-eupc-  and  burns  at  tin-  mouth. 

The    «    --'   lit    al      :  '•'•    III''    blow 

hjtg-englne,    b"t   W  .   and    hoist.       There    lire   three 

i    ugine-    Ill    use:    the    Vertical     bruin    '    ' 

the  horizontal,  and  tin-  upright.    The  latter  have  the  steam 

evlill'ler    either  direetlv   above    or  below   the   blast    cylinder. 

Tb.-y  a  i  •••  lapidly  gaining  in  I'av  or,  ow  ing  to  t  heir  com  pact 
and    etli.-icncy.       The    blast,    on    leaving    the    blowing 
'   the   hot    I'la-t    -loves.      The. n-ist  of  a 

of  cast  iron   pipes,  through  which  the  blast   passes, 

be  ale  I  on  the  outs  lile  by  t  he  com  I. II- 1  ion  of  the  gases  of  the 
furnace.  The  gases  are  usually  burnt  ill  a  combustion 
ehanihcr  under  the  chamber  containing  the  pipes.  In  this 
way  the  heal  is  more  uniformly  distributed,  and  there  is 
less  .Linger  of  the  pipes  being  injured  by  the  heat,  lie 
cenljy  Sienn-n's  system  of  regenerative  heating  has  been 

applied     lo     hof. blast     stoves    VV  It  ll    the    best     re-lilts.        In    thi- 

Mslcm  tin'  gases  are  burned  ill  a  chamber,  and  the  prod 
uets  of  combustion  puss  through  a  network  of  firebrick, 

which  I.e. II  intensely  heated.    The  guscs  are  then  caused, 

by  means  of  valves,  to  pa--  into  a  second  stove  like  tie 
and  burned  as  before,  while  the  blast  is  conducted  through 
the  first  stove.     The  blast  and  gases  are  made  to  alternate 
in  this  way  at  regular  intervals.     The  temperature  of  the 

I  -    it     enters 

the  furnace 
within  wide  lim- 
its. There  are 
but  comparative- 
ly few  furnace.,  ut 
the  present  'lay- 
driven  with  col. I 
bla-t.  the  temper- 
a'ure  em  |M 
v  urv  ing  rrom300° 
to  100(1°  [•'.  With 
the  firebrick  (tort 
above  mentioned 
a  temperature  of 
from  l.itilP0  to 
1BOO°  F.  has  been 
attained.  The 
blast  on  leaving 

tile    stoves    p 

through  the  main 
to  tho  furnace, 
and  is  there  dis- 
tributed to  tho 
tuyeres.  The 
pressure  employ- 
ed varies  with  tile 
kind  of  fuel  used. 
Charcoal  furnaces 
usually  are  blown 
with  a  half  to  one 
And  a  half  pounds, 

thOUgll  .-Olllct  lilies 

as   high    as    four 

pounds  arc  use  1. 

Coke  furnaces  arc 

blown  with  three  to  four  pounds,  while  anthracite  furnaces 

require  four  to  seven  pounds. 

Hoists  or  lifts  serve  to  raise  the  ore,  fuel,  etc.  from  the 
ground  to  tho  level  of  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  where 
they  are  charged.  There  are  many  varieties,  as  the  pneu- 
matic, hydraulic,  and  steam  hoist.  Occasionally  a  furnace 
is  favorably  -ituated  on  a  hill-side,  and  no  hoist  is  needed. 

Fig.  I  is  u  section  of  a  modern  blast  furnace  in  the  Cleve- 
land  district  of  England.  Its  height  is  75  feet;  greatest 
diameter  J I  feet  at  an  elevation  of  24  feet;  diameter  of 
hearth,  S  feet :  height  of  hearth,  8  feet :  diameter  of  mouth, 
Ifi  feet.  There  are  three  tuyeres,  44  inches  in  diameter. 
Cubic  capacity,  20,000  feet.  Yield,  350  tons  of  iron  per 
week. 

Figs.  2  and  ."  represent  an  elevation  and  vertical  section 
of  a  modern  American  furnace  at  Chicago.  Its  height  is 
66  feet:  greatest  diameter.  17  feet ;  yield.  ::.'iH  tons  iron  per 
week.  The  LM  -<-s  are  taken  off  at  the  top  of  the  furnace,  and 
des  -cud  by  u  v  erlieal  flue,  then  by  an  underground  chan- 
nel to  the  boilers  and  hot-blast  stoves.  The  contrivance 
for  closing  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  shown  in  the  draw- 
ings, is  known  as  tho  cup  and  cone,  or  bell  and  hopper. 
This  arrangement  is  one  of  the  simplest,  and  tho  one  most 

llv   adopted. 

The  blast   f'urniK I'  the  present  day  is  an  outgrowth  of 

the,  small  jirimitiv  e  furnaces  still  to  be  met  with  in  Kastern 
countries  tor  rc.luciiig  iron  ores.  It  differs  from  them,  how- 
cver,  in  three  essential  particulars.  The  low  furnaces  pro- 
duce an  unmelted  mass  of  soft  iron,  and  a  cinder  rich  in 


oxide  of  iron,  and  the  process  is  intermittent.  A  blast 
furnace  produces  u  compound  of  iron  and  "th.-i  Mi^-iancci-, 
principally  carbon,  which  i.-  fluid  at  the  temperature  nl  the 
tiiiiiace  ;  ihe  ciii'h  .  d  of  earthy  .  and 

i-  ulmo-t  entirely   In-.-  from  iron,  and  the  |  >ntin- 

ite   between   the  two   I-    the   lirrlliall    HlaU- 

ofen,  or   llluseofen,   ten   tu   sixteen   t.  .  .   which,  aC- 

eo riling  to  the  manner  in  w-hich  it  is  worked,  can  be 

M  cither  soft    or  cast  iron,      'lh.se    furnace.,    have  no 
tore  hearth,  but   are   built  wilh  closed   IV,  truc- 

tion  which  has  lately  hern  applied  to  large  blast  furnaces 
successfully,  but  the  system  has  not  I.  v .  ly 

adopted. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  blast-furnace  con- 
struction  for  the    last   half  century   is    al st    entirely  a 

record  of  increasing  dimensions,  both  in  height  and  diam- 
eter, having  for  a  consequence  greater  yield,  and.  within 
certain  limits,  greater  economy  of  fuel.  The  flat  boshes 
of  the  older  furnaces  and  the  rapid  narrowing  upward 
towards  the  mouth  have  been  generally  replaced  by  steeper 
boshes  and  wider  mouths.  There  have  b.-rn.  how.-ver,  no 
universally  accepted  principles  of  l.lu-t  furnace  construc- 
tion developed,  as  far  as  regards  the  interior  outline.  The 
Cleveland  district  of  Kngland  a  fiords  a  striking  instance 
of  the  growth  of  furnaces  in  height  and  capacity.  Fur- 
naces were  built 

In  1851,  42  feet  high,  15  feet  diam.,  capacity  4.566  cubic  feet 


"    1-70,90    "        "      30    "  '      41,14'J      ' 

The  Blatt-furnace  Procem. — The  charge  introduced  into 
the  mouth  of  a  blast  furnace  consists  of  iron  ore,  which 
varies  greatly  in  richness  and  purity  in  different  regions; 
fuel,  either  raw  coal,  coke,  or  charcoal ;  and,  ordinarily, 
limestone,  the  latter  sen  ing  to  unite  with  the  earthy  mat- 
ters of  the  ore  and  form  a  fluid  stag  or  cinder.  The  action 
of  the  furnace,  expressed  in  its  simplest  form,  is  as  follows: 
Air  is  blown  through  the  tuyeres,  and  comes  in  contact 
with  incandescent  fuel.  The  oxygen  of  the  air  is  speedily 
converted  into  carbonic  oxide  gas,  which,  together  with  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air,  rises  through  the  descending  charge. 
The  reaction  of  the  carbonic  oxide  and  oxide  of  iron  of  the 
ore  results  in  the  formation  of  metallic  iron  and  carbonic 
acid  gas ;  the  latter,  ascending,  escapes  at  the  mouth  of  the 
furnace,  while  the  former  descends  to  the  hottest  part  of 
the  furnace,  where  it  melts  and  drops  into  the  hearth. 
The  earthy  matters  of  the  charge  fuse  likewise,  and  collect 
in  the  hearth,  floating  on  top  of  the  molten  iron.  At  reg- 
ular intervals  the  slag  and  iron  are  tapped  off:  the  former 
is  thrown  away,  and  the  latter  is  cast  in  moulds  of  sand  or 
iron,  and  forms  "pigs."  Although  this  simple  statement 
of  the  blast-furnace  process  is  correct  as  far  as  the  end 
result  is  concerned,  yet  the  reactions  which  occur  in  the 
furnace  are,  in  reality,  very  complex  and  dependent  on 
many  conditions.  The  reducibility  of  different  varieties 
of  ore  is  very  dissimilar:  while  some  varieties  require  a 
high  temperature  and  long  exposure  to  an  atmosphere  rich 
in  carbonic  oxide  gas,  other  varieties  yield  up  their  oxygen 
at  a  comparatively  low  temperature  and  short  exposure  to 
an  atmosphere  relatively  poor  in  carbonic  oxide.  Accord- 
ing to  Bell,  a  gaseous  mixture  of  40  to  45  volumes  of  carbonic 
acid  to  100  of  carbonic  oxide  fails  to  exert  any  appreciable 
effect  on  Cleveland  iron-stone  at  a  temperature  of  melting 
zinc  (782°  F.),  but  the  same  mixture  possesses  decided  re- 
ducing power  at  a  red  heat.  Again,  some  ores  are  rapidly 
reduced  with  the  above  gaseous  mixture  at  a  temperature 
at  which  Cleveland  iron-stone  is  unaffected. 

The  reduction  of  iron  ores,  or  the  removal  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  oxide  of  iron,  does  not  simply  consist  in  the  ab- 
straction of  oxygen  by  carbonic  oxide.  The  investigations 
of  Bell  prove  that  reaction  of  carbonic  oxide  and  oxide  of 
iron  is  a  very  complex  one.  The  first  effect  is  the  forma- 
tion of  some  carbonic  acid  and  some  metallic  iron.  The 
further  action  of  carbonic  oxide  on  the  metallic  iron  thus 
formed  causes  the  carbonic  oxide  to  break  up  into  carbonic 
acid  and  carbon,  the  latter  being  deposited  in  the  form  of 
a  black  powder  on  the  reduced  metal.  This  combined  pro- 
cess of  reduction  and  carbon  deposition  continues  until  the 
iron  is  nearly  all  in  the  metallic  state ;  but  absolute  reduc- 
tion is  never  attained  by  the  action  of  the  carbonic  oxide 
alone.  As  this  product,  composed  of  iron  and  carbon  and 
some  oxide  of  iron,  descends  into  the  hotter  regions  of  the 
furnace,  the  carbon  thus  deposited  is  partially  removed  by 
the  carbonic  acid,  but  it  is  not  until  the  point  of  fusion  is 
reached  that  the  last  traces  of  oxygen  are  removed.  It  is 
probable  that  the  carbon  found  in  the  pig  iron  is  a  part  of 
the  carbon  deposited  in  the  ore.  The  amount  and  rate  of 
carbon  deposition  'lepends  on  the  temperature  and  the  rel- 
ative amount  of  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  gases.  It 
may  begin  as  low  as  3'J2°  F.,  but  decreases  rapidly  us  soon 
as  a  red  heat  is  reached.  The  most  favorable  temper- 
ature is  between  752°  F.  and  842°  F.  The  temperature  of 
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incipient  reduction  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  by  carbonic  oxide 
is  variously  given  by  different  observers.  Bell's  determin- 
ation is  the  lowest  by  far — viz.  284°  F. — while  the  oxidation 
of  metallic  iron,  according  to  the  same  observer,  does  not 
begin  below  752°  F. 

It  is  evident  that  the  economical  production  of  iron  in 
the  blast  furnace  is  majuly  a  matter  of  the  amount  of  fuel 
used.  A  saving  of  the  fuel  in  the  process  can  be  effected 
in  two  ways:  first,  by  increasing  the  heat  of  the  descend- 
ing charge:  and  second,  by  increasing  the  heat  of  the 
ascending  blast.  The  first  of  these  conditions  is  realized 
by  adding  to  the  height  or  diameter  of  the  furnace ;  in 
other  words,  increasing  its  capacity,  so  us  more  effectually 
to  intercept  the  heat  of  the  escaping  gases;  and  the  second 
condition  is  accomplished  by  direct  heating  of  the  air  forced 
into  the  furnace.  It  was  long  considered  that  there  was  no 
limit  to  the  saving  that  could  lie-  effected  by  increasing  the 
capacity  of  the  furnace  and  temperature  of  the  blast,  but 
Hell  hU  shown  that  the  profitable  limit  has  probably  been 
attained  in  both  instances,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  smelting 
of  Cleveland  ore  is  concerned.  The  practical  limit  of  ca- 
pacity in  a  blast  furnace  is  reached  when  the  gases  which 
are  given  off  at  the  mouth  no  longer  have  the  power  to 
abstract,  oxygen  from  the  ore — a  e<>niiiti<>n  dependent  on 
the  temperature  of  the  gases,  and  the  relative  amount  of 
carbonic  oxide  they  contain.  But  gases  which  are  inactive 
on  one  ore  at  a  given  temperature  may  still  have  power  to 
reduce  another  ore  at  the  same  temperature;  consequently, 
the  height  and  capacity  of  a  blast  furnace  is  dependent  on 
the  kind  of  ore  smelted  in  it.  In  the  case  of  Cleveland 
ore  (containing  in  a  calcined  state  41  per  cent,  of  iron), 
of  difficult  reducibility,  Bell  finds  that  the  profitable  limit 
is  reached  in  furnaces  of  from  12,1100  to  15,000  cubic  feet 


capacity,  with  temperature  of  blast  about  900°  F.  The 
escaping  gases  then  have  a  temperature  of  600  to  700° 
F.,  and  contain  6.58  hundredweight  of  carbon,  in  the 
form  of  carbonic  acid,  for  each  ton  of  pig  iron  produced, 
and  40  to  45  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  to  100  volumes  of 
carbonic  oxide.  The  consumption  of  fuel  under  these  cir- 
cumstances is  from  21  i  to  22  hundredweight  of  coke  for 
1  ton  of  pig  iron  produced.  Furnaces  of  30,000  and  40,000 
cubic  feet  capacity,  driven  with  a  blast  of  1400  or  1500°  F., 
do  not  exhibit  any  further  economy  of  fuel.  In  smelting 
richer  and  more  readily  reducible  ores  a  small  cubic  ca- 
pacity suffices  to  attain  the  minimum  expenditure  of  fuel. 
A  notable  instance  is  the  Urbna  furnace  in  Austria,  work- 
ing spathic  ores.  It  is  36  feet  high,  and  has  a  capacity  of 
only  1200  cubic  feet,  but  makes  140  tons  of  iron  per  week 
with  14  hundredweight  of  charcoal  per  ton  of  iron,  the 
temperature  of  blast  being  392°  F. 


The  cause  of  the  great  economy  of  fuel  effected  by  tho 
lint  blast — say,  on  an  average,  10  to  11  hundredweight  per 
ton  of  iron — has  long  puzzled  metallurgists,  and  the  sub- 
ject cannot  be  said  to  be  yet  entirely  removed  from  tho 
sphere  of  speculation.  The  researches  of  Bell  in  England 
anil  Akerinan  in  Sweden  have,  however,  recently  thrown 
great  light  on  the  subject.  The  following  considerations 
show  where  the  principal  sources  of  economy  lie;  in  other 
words,  why  the  combustion  of  a  given  amount  of  fuel,  out- 
side of  the  furnace  and  conveyed  through  the  blast,  is 
more  than  equivalent  to  the  same  amount  of  fuel  burnt  in 
the  furnace  itself.  The  fuel  burnt  before  the  tuyeres  is 
oxidized  merely  to  carbonic  oxide,  and  gives  per  unit  of 
carbon  only  2400  heat-units;  while  the  fuel  in  the  hot- 
blast  stoves  is  burnt  to  carbonic  acid,  and  gives,  per  unit 
of  carbon,  8000  heat-units,  or  more  than  three  times  the 
amount  in  the  first  instance.  Although  not  more  than 
one-half  of  this  heat  is  available,  owing  to  loss  by  the 
chimney  and  by  radiation,  yet  there  is  still  a  gain  from 
this  source.  The  principal  source  of  saving,  however,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  heat  brought  into  the  fur- 
nace by  the  blast  is  unaccompanied  by  any  increase  in  the 
bulk  of  the  gases  in  the  furnace:  whereas  the  same  amount 
of  heat  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  before  the 
tuyeres  would  have  been  accompanied  by  the  amount  of 
air  necessary  for  its  combustion.  This  decrease  in  the 
bulk  of  the  gases,  consequent  upon  the  tisc  of  hot  Mast, 
acts,  first,  by  diminishing  the  rapidity  of  the  upward  cur- 
rent, thus  allowing  longer  contact  of  the  gases  with  the 
ore;  and,  second,  as  there  is  less  gas  escaping  from  the 
furnace,  less  heat  will  be  carried  off  in  this  way. 

As  the  reduction  of  the  ore  is  dependent  upon  the  tem- 
perature and  composition  of  the  gases,  it  is  evident  that 
the  amount  of  heat  which  we  may  supply  by  the  blast  has 
a  limit,  for  this  heat  is  unaccompanied  by  the  production 
of  carbonic  oxide.  When,  therefore,  the  fuel  used  in  the 
furnace  has  been  so  far  reduced  in  amount  as  only  to  sup- 
ply the  minimum  amount  of  carbonic  oxide  needed  for 
reduction  of  any  given  ore,  further  increase  of  the  temper- 
ature of  the  blast  can  be  of  no  advantage,  as  Ihe  heat  thus 
conveyed  to  the  furnace  will  either  escape  at  the  mouth,  or 
it  will,  by  increasing  the  heat  of  the  furnace,  cause  a  loss 
of  fuel  by  enabling  the  escaping  carbonic  acid  to  take  off 
another  equivalent  of  carbon. 

The  product  of  Ihe  blast  furnace  is/m/or  cast  iron.  Its 
composition  is  dependent  on  the  ores  and  fuel  used.  It 
always  contains  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  in  some 
varieties  as  high  as  5  per  cent.  The  carbon  exists  in  two 
forms  in  pig  iron — chemically  combined,  and  in  the  form 
of  graphite.  The  darker  and  more  highly  graphitic  varie- 
ties are  formed  at  the  highest  temperatures.  The  higher 
the  temperature  and  the  more  silica  the  charge  contains, 
the  more  silicon  will  be  reduced  and  unite  with  the  iron. 
A  high  temperature  has  also  the  tendency,  in  very  basic 
charges,  to  reduce  some  of  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths. 

Sulphur  is  more  readily  removed  in  the  cinder  at  an  ele- 
vated temperature,  while  the  total  phosphorus  of  the  charge 
goes  almost  entirely  into  the  pig  iron,  whatever  the  tem- 
perature may  be. 

The  production  of  &  blast  furnace  depends  on  its  ca- 
pacity, the  richness  and  reducibility  of  its  ores,  the  nature 
of  tho  fuel,  and  the  temperature  of  blast.  While  -some 
small  furnaces  yield  but  three  tons  daily,  the  production 
of  some  of  the  mammoth  furnaces  of  England  iu  eighty 
tons  daily.  The  composition  and  character  of  the  cinder 
or  slag  from  a  blast  furnace  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
ore  and  the  temperature  of  the  furnace.  It  consists  mainly 
of  a  double  silicate  of  lime  and  alumina. 

T.  M.  Dnowx,  MrtnUargiit. 

Hliist'in:?  [from  the  Ang.-Sax.  blsenan,  to  "blow"]. 
The  use  of  gunpowder  in  quarrying  stone  probably  dates 
back  almost  to  the  invention  of  that  explosive.  In  ordi- 
nary practice  the  blocks  of  stone  are  separated  from  the 
mass  in  the  quarry  by  means  of  one  or  more  blaitt,  each 
blast  being  made  by  first  drilling  a  hole  into  the  rock  by 
the  use  of  a  drill,  operated  either  by  hand,  or — as  is  now 
the  practice  in  large  works,  especially  large  tunnels  or 
shafts — by  machinery  driven  by  steam  or  compressed  air. 

In  removing  very  large  masses  of  rock  quickly,  to  make 
way  for  a  railroad,  to  furnish  stone  in  sufficient  quantities 
for  the  rapid  construction  of  an  important  breakwater,  or 
to  prepare  the  site  for  a  fort,  it  has  become  the  custom  to 
run  galleries  into  the  rock,  and  to  place  in  chambers  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose  very  large  charges  of  powder  of  suf- 
ficient power  to  bring  down  the  whole  face  of  a  cliff  or  side 
of  a  mountain,  as  was  the  case  at  Dover  and  Ilolyhead  in 
England,  and  at  Lime  Point,  entrance  to  San  Francisco 
Bay,  Cal.  Each  of  these  methods  for  removing  rock  will 
be  described  in  turn. 

In  hand-drilling  the  operation  is  performed  by  means 
of  a  drill  or  jumper,  which  is  formed  from  a  bar  of  steel, 
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I'll..  1. 

in 


or  of  inm  tipped  with  steel  tit  •  end,  winch  in  flattened 

(Mil   int..  it  lull  -hapc.  with  u  sharp  OuUlOg    ••'!&•  cMending 

„,,  ,.,1(.|,  M,|e  :i  lull.-  l»-\.'i"l  tin-  body  "I  the  ill-ill,  ta  seen 

in  |-'i •;.  I,  so  ihut   the  drill  may  have  free 

|,1.n    In  WOrl  In  [.     'I'ln1  ilnlls  sin-  "I  lengths 

suited    I"    III'-    depths    "I'    tin'     holes    lii    be 

drilled,  il  lii-inu   customary  I"    u-c   a   short 

drill    in   I'liimiiciicin!;   u    hull-,   iiinl    I'.n/cr 

orr-  n  -iirce--ii-n  ii>  'In-  hole  i-  '!'  i-J"  ll'-d. 
Their  diameter-  :il-'i  \.ir\,  generally  with 
til-  .|i'|illii  "I  III'-  hull',  lint  iin-  al-o  iinu-h 
in<iililii-il  liy  the  kind  of  cxploshc  u.-i-.l, 
hla  -l  in;:  powder  n  'niiriiiL:  much  more  space 
for  the  rli-n-<_'c  than  mini-glycerine  uml  its 
compound*, 

In  drilling  shallow  holes  of  one  inch  or 

It-;--)  'Haiil'ler,  tin-  ijiia  rrMiian  holds  the 
drill  in  -iiir  hand  (see  I'iu'.  -i.  turning  it  a 
litili-  with  each  lil'iw,  and  with  the  n;hcr 
hand  wields  a  haiiiiner  weighing  t'rnin  I'mu 
tn  nrm  |M.imd-.  (Sec  l-'ig.  '•>.)  In  this 
way  hi-  '-in  drill  in  granite  an  average  of 
eight  feet  in  a  ilay. 

In  drilling  holes  ranging  from  one  to 
three  and  a  hall'  inches  in  diameter,  ami 
two  to  lifteen  feet  in  depth,  three  men  un- 
usually required  (  Kig.  4),  one  to  hohl  and 
turn  the  drill,  and  the  other  two  to  wield 
hammers  I  Fig.  5)  weighing  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen  pounds,  striking  the  drill  al- 
ternately. The  progress  thus  made  in 
granite  has  been  from  two  and  a  half  to 
twelve  feet  per  diem,  in  holes  varying  re- 
spectively from  three  and  a  half  to  one 
and  a  hall'  inches  in  diameter. 

To  prevent  the  cutting  edge  of  the  drill 
becoming  heated,  and  thereby  softened, 
water  is  fri-i|tieiitly  poured  into  the  hole, 
and  a  wi-p  of  straw,  hay,  or  a  rag  is  laid 
around  the  drill  at  the  mouth  of  the  drill- 
hole to  prevent  the  water  spurting  out 
when  the  drill  is  struck  by  the  hammer.  Drill. 

From  time  to  time  the  fragments  and 
powdered  stone  have  to  be  taken  out  of  the  drill-hole  by 
means  of  a  spoon  or  ncrtiper.    (Fig.  6.) 

Another  form  of  drill,  called  the  rAwni-rfrfM  or  churn- 
jumper,  is  frequently  used,  when  the  holes  ore  vertical  or 
nearly  so.  (Fig.  7.)  It  is  usually  seven  or  eight  feet  long, 
but  may  be  as  much  longer  as  required  for  deeper  holes. 
It  is  sharpened  at  each  end  into  a  cutting  drill  edge,  and 
sometimes  has  an  iron  bulb  in  the  middle  to  give  additional 
weight  in  falling,  and  consequently  greater  effect  in  drill- 
ing. Two  men  are  usually  employed  to  operate  it,  raising 
it.  turning  it  about  one  quarter  round,  and  letting  it  fall, 
culling  the  rock  by  the  force  of  gravity.  (Fig.  8.)  Some- 
times a  spring  rod  and  line  are  used  to  facilitate  the  opera- 
tion, enabling  one  man  to  operate  the  drill.  (Fig.  9.)  The 
progress  made  is  better  than  with  the  drill  and  hammer, 
being  about  sixteen  feet  per  diem,  but  the  cutting  edges 
sulfi-r  greater  injury,  becoming  oftoner  dulled  or  broken, 
rendering  frequent  sharpening  necessary. 

The  next  step,  after  unishing  the  dfitling  and  removing 
the  chips,  powdered  stone,  etc.  from  the  bottom  of  the 
drill-hole,  is  to  determine  the  atrength  of  the  charge.  In 
former  times  an  inferior  kind  of  gunpowder,  called  blast- 
ing powder,  was  generally  used,  and  is  still  employed  in 
many  quarries  in  preference  to  the  quicker  and  stronger 
explosives,  apparently  for  the  reason  that  its  slower  igni- 
tion, by  allowing  a  gradual  de\  elopment  of  its  expansive 
force,  produces  a  greater,  and,  for  their  purposes,  a  better, 
etl'ect  upon  the  rock,  breaking  it  into  large  masses,  better  suit- 
ed for  "  dimension  stone."  In  fiirtlu-rance  of  this  idea  many 
quarry-men  have  mixed  with  the  powder  certain  propor- 
tions Of  other  male- 
rials,  as  line  dry  saw-  Flo.  2- 
dust,  in  the  propor- 
tions of  one-third 
sawdust  for  small 
charges,  und  one-half 
for  large,  and  quiek- 
linte  in  (lie  propor- 
tion of  one-third  lini" ; 
and  have  ulso  in  some 
managed  to  have 
in  air  space  over  or 
around  the  charge.  - 
The  results  are  sta'ed  * 
to  have  lieen  satisfac- 
tory. At  Cherbourg. 
]•' ranee,  in  blast  in;;  mek  for  the  breakwater,  sawdust,  ob- 
tained from  the  suiter  kinds  of  wood,  as  elm  or  beech,  was 
S3 


i  with  gunpowder  in  equal  proportions,  and  the  effect, 

a-  I. ir  MOMMfM  the  i(iiuntit\  o I '  ni'-k  remove.!,  i-  n-p'  il--d 
as  ha\  i  .  i.il  to  t  lint  of  similar  blasts  in  »lneb  the 

charL'e  was  w  holly  gttnpow  dtr.    Tin  ui:i-->- 
uere,  houever.  larger,  and  then-lore  better 

inttad    tur   il-e    h|.     u    the    l>ie:ik\\a'-  r. 

ill  late  \eais  the  in  eeasity  for  a  more 
active  agent  for  use  in  gold  and 
mining,  and  in  exi-a\  tiling  railroad  tun- 
nels, and  large  cuttings  in  solid  rock,  has 
brought  into  use  more  powerful  explosives. 
,N  it r»  glycerine,  first  invented  and  used  in 
Kuropc,  has  been  introduced  to  a  eonsi'ler- 
alile  extent  in  this  country.  At  the  lloo- 
sac  Tunnel,  where  its  qualities  lta\i 
mneh  improved  by  Prof.  Mowbray,  it  has 
been  manufactured  and  used  exclusively 
since  the  summer  of  1868.  The  result  has 
been  an  impro\  enic-nt  in  the  rate  of  month- 
ly progress,  which,  including  that  result- 
Hand  Hammer.  '"8  fr°m  "lc  u"c  °'  machine  drills,  has  in- 
creased from  50  to  160  feet,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  rock  removed  in  the  same  time,  from  1'J  I  j",  cubic 
yards  to  II  17r5,  cubic  yards. 

Many  combinations  of  nitro-glycerinc  are  also  in  use, 
some  of  which  are  claimed  to  be  safer  than,  and  almost  if 
not  quite  as  effective  as,  nitro-glycerine.  Of  these  dunlin, 
invented  by  Dittmar,  and  manufactured  at  Neponset, 
Mass.,  is  much  used.  This  consists  essentially  of  dried 
sawdust  soaked  with  as  much  nitro-glycerine  as  it  will 
contain.  The  nitro-glycerinc,  being  thus  fixed,  is  not  ap- 
parently liable  to  the  changes  incident  to  a  liquid  state, 
nor  to  explosion  by  shocks.  Giant  powder  or  dynamite, 
made  by  soaking  nitro-glycerine  into  a  silieious  sand,  or 
infusorial  earth  consisting  of  millions  of  microscopic  shells, 
which  readily  absorb  and  retain  the  nitro-glycerinc,  is 
claimed  to  be  safe  from  shocks,  and  is  much  used  in  the 
mines  of  California,  Nevada,  and  other  Western  States  and 
Territories.  Gun-cotton  has  been  used  in  England,  and 
the  trials  of  the  disks  prepared  by  Prof.  Abel  have  shown 
marked  results  of  its  great  explosive  power.  In  the  demo- 
lition of  one  of  the  towers  erected  in  London  for  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1862,  some  of  the  charges  of  gun- 
cotton  were  only  one-sixteenth,  by  weight,  of  the  powdcc 
used  in  similar  charges  in  other  parts  of  the  same  building. 
To  determine  the  quantity  of  powder  or  other  explosive 
that  mast  be  placed  in  a  mine  of  any  kind,  we  should  take 

FIG.  4. 


into-  consideration  the  nature  of  the  soil  or  rock,  its  tena- 
city, weight,  and  the  quantity  of  the  explosive  necessary  to 
throw  up  a  cubic  yard  of  it.  After  ascertaining  this  by 
actual  experiment,  the  charge  necessary  for  another  mine 
or  blast  in  the  same  material  may  be  found  by  what  is 
called  the  "  miners'  rule  ;"  which  is,  that  "  the  charges  of 
two  similar  mines  are  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  their 
lines  of  least  resistance,"  or  c :  c'  : :  P :  I'  *. 

The  "  line  of  least  resistance  "  is  file  line  along  which 
the  exploded  charge  finds  the  least  resistance  to  its  vent 
in  the  open  air.  Generally,  it  is  the  shortest  line  from  the 
centre  of  the  charge  to  the  surface  of  the  rock  or  ground. 
Quarrvmen  rarely  understand  the  correct  use  of  this  line 
in  determining  the  quantity  of  powder  for  a  charge,  usually 
confounding  it  with  the  depth  of  the  drill-hole.  In  some 
cases  this  is  not  far  from  correct,  as  is  seen  in  Fig.  10, 
where  the  line  AB  is  the  lino  of  least  resistance  for  the 
charge  BC.  But  were  the  hole  drilled  to  the  depth  C.  I'll 
being  the  position  of  the  charge,  the  line  111)  becomes  the 
line  of  least  resistance. 

A  simple  rule,  very  generally  followed,  is  to  "  fill  the 
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hole  one-third  full."  This  for  holes  of  medium  diameter 
may  not  be  far  wrong,  but  where  the  diameter  is  larger 
than  usual  an  excessive  charge  will  be  the  result  of  its 
application.  This  is  readily  seen  from  the  fact  that  one- 
third  of  the  length  of  a  2-inch  hole  will  contain  nearly 
twice  as  much  powder  as  the  same  length  of  a  li-inch  hole, 
and  a  2^-inch  hole  will  contain  nearly  three  time*  as  much. 
The  true  line  of  least  resistance  is  measured  from  the 
centre  of  the  charge,  and  not  from  the  bottom  of  the  drill- 
hole. This  distinction  is  important,  as  will  be  seen  by 
observing  in  the  following  table — taken  from  Gen.  Parley's 
"Memorandum  on  Mining" — the  different  spaces  occupied 
by  the  -same  charge  in  holes  of  various  diameters: 


Powder  contained 
in  one  foot  of  hole. 

Depth  of  hole  to  con- 
tain one  poutul  of 
powder. 

the  hole. 

in  one  inch  of  hole. 

inches. 

Ibi. 

oz. 

ibs.              01. 

inches. 

1 

0 

0.419 

0              5.028 

38.197 

u 

0 

0.942 

0           11.304 

16.976 

2 

0 

l.llTli 

1             4.112 

9.549 

2* 

0 

2.018 

1            JS.416 

6.112 

3 

0 

1.77 

2           13.24 

4.244 

si 

0 

5.131 

3           13.572 

3.118 

4 

0 

6.702 

5             0.424 

2.387 

4* 

0 

8.482 

6             5.784 

1.886 

6 

0 

10.472 

7           13.664 

1.528 

m 

0 

l±r,7i 

9             8.052 

1.2G3 

6 

0 

15.08 

11             4.% 

1.061 

Thus,  if  we  have  a  1-inch  hole,  42  inches  deep,  charged, 
Kin.  5.  FIG.  6.  FIG.  7. 


Large  Hammer.  Spoon. 

according  to  the  common  rule,  with  14  inches  of 
powder,  the  centre  of  the  charge,  being  seven 
inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  will  IC-MMI. 
by  that  distance,  the  commonly  understood  line 
of  least  resistance  (the  depth  of  the  hole),  giving 
35  inches,  which  is  the  true  line.  As  the  diameter 
of  the  hole  increases  the  two  lines  approximate 
more  nearly,  until  with  a  0-inch  hole  they  ditl'er 
only  by  about  half  an  inch. 

Aware  of  the  unequal  results  from  following  the  V 
common  rule,  many  qiiitrryincn  are  accustomed  to  Churn 
determine  the  charge  by  appcarancea,  including  DrilL 
in  that  term  the  nature  of  the  rock,  position  of  planes  of 


FIG,  8. 


stratification,  diameter  of  drill-hole,  and  a  mental  com- 
parison with  similar 
mines  with  which  they 
have  had  experience.  In 
those  quarries  and  mines, 
however,  which  are  work- 
ed with  the  best  system 
and  economy  the  charges 
are  almost  always  deter- 
mined by  the  "miners' 
rule."  the  charge  in 
pounds  being  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  cube 
of  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance, expressed  in  feet, 
by  a  certain  fractional 
number,  the  value  of 
which  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  rock  to  be 
blasted. 

The  following  table,  ta- 
ken from  Lieut.-(j!e,i.  Sir 
John  liurgoyne's  *'  Notes 
on  Blasting  Hock,"  gives 
the  charges  of  "  .Mer- 
chant's blasting  powder" 
used  in  the  granite  quar- 
ries of  Kingstown,  near 

Dublin,  Ireland,  which  were  generally  found  to  be  sufficient 

to  fracture  the  rock  : 


Lines  of  least  resist- 
ance, in  feet. 

Charges  of  Merchant's 
blasting  powder. 

Remarks. 

1 

Ibs. 
0 

ot. 

VA 

To  make  sure,  }  or  i 

oz. 

should  be  milled  to  so 

small  a  charge. 

2 

0 

4 

3 

0 

OH 

4 

2 

0 

5 

3 

MX 

6 

6 

12 

7 

10 

HH 

8 

16 

0 

The  above  charges,  according  to  the  "  miners'  rule,"  are 
all  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  the  lines  of  least  resistance 
in  feet. 

In  the  demolition  of  the  walls  of  the  building  erected  for 
the  International  Exhibition  of  18C2  the  charges,  when  ar- 
ranged in  the  wall  in  three-lined  intervals,  were  equal  to  J 

FIG.  9. 


(I.  !.  r.)3  (five-eighths  of  the  cube  of  the  line  «f  least  re- 
sistance, in  feet) ;  for  two-lined  interval*  the  charges  were 
J  (/.  1.  r.)3;  and  for  one-lined  intervals,  from  i  (1. 1.  r.)3  to 
&(l.l.r.)*.* 

In  blasting  rock,  a  hard  quartzose  schist,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  pier  to  form  the  new  harbor  of  llolyhcail,  Eng- 
land, in  1850-51,  the  charges  of  Merchant's  lilnsting  pow- 
der ranged  from  ^  (1. 1.  r.)3  to  ^s  (I.  I.  r.)3,  depending  upon 

•  "  Professional  Papers  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers,"  vol. 
xiv.,  p.  148. 
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I  In'  positions  of  the  charges  in  relation  to  the  planet  of 
stratification.* 

In  llii>  three  large  charges  used  to  blast  down  Round 
Down  Chit  (composed  of  chalk)  near  Dover,  England,  in 
ISIIi.  their  strength  was  calculated  at  ,'2  (/./.r.J'.f 

At    Delhi,    India,  in    blasting   hard  ({uartzoiie  rock   the 
charges  tor  lines  i-t'  least  resistances  ill'  I,  '-',  '••,  I,  ...  and  6 
fcot  wore,  respectively,  I,  s,  I  I,  -'".  -o,  aud  36  ounces.  J 
Flu.  10. 


In  the  large  blast  in  sandstone  at  l.imc  Point,  entrance 
In  S  in  Francisco  Bay,  Cal.,  in  1868,  tho  lines  of  least  re- 
sistance heing  between  4i  and  50  feet,  tho  charges  were 
4000  pounds  and  U500  pounds,  or  about  jlj  (I.  I.  r.)>. 

i'lin>-/l>~n'f   the   Drill-hvle. — After    the    strength    of   the 
charge  has  heen  determined  by  any  of  the  above  rules, and 
all  moisture  removed  from  the  bottom  of  the  drill-hole  by 
means  of  wisps  of  straw,  hay,  or  bits  of  rags,  the    p      j. 
charge  is  introduced.     If  the  hole  be  vertical,  the 
powder  is  poured  in  by  means  of  an  ordinary  fun- 
nel of  tin,  or,  preferably,  copper ;  but  if  the  hole 
is  inclined,  the  funnel  is  lengthened  out  by  attach- 
able sections,  so  as  to  reach  nearly  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hole,  in  order  that  tho  powder  may  be  lodged 
at  tho  bottom,  without  allowing  any  particles  to 
adhere  to  tho  sides,  as  they  would  do  if  poured  in 
loosely.    The  danger  of  premature  explosion  from 
tho  tamping  bar  striking  fire  against  the  sides  of 
the  hole  is  thereby  avoided.     For  this  purpose, 
also,  the  tamping-bar  (Fig.  11)  should  be  shod 
with  copper. 

A  wooden  rod  is  used  to  press  down  the  powder 
and  to  dislodge  any  grains  that  may  have  attached 
themselves  to  the  sides  of  the  hole.  If  the  hole 
be  horizontal  or  nearly  so,  the  charge  is  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  by  using  a  semi-cylindrical 
scoop  with  a  long  handle.  The  charge  is  placed 
in  the,  scoop,  which  is  then  carried  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hole,  and  being  turned  over  is  then  with- 
drawn, leaving  the  powder  at  the  bottom. 

If  the  hole  is  inclined  upward,  a  cartridge  to 
contain  the  powder  must  be  used;  this  is  pressed 
homo  by  tho  wooden  rod,  and  if  tho  inclination 
of  tho  hole  be  great,  a  wad  of  straw  or  hay  is 
pre--ed  up  against  it  to  bold  it  in  place  until  the 
tamping  can  lie  introduced. 

TtimptHif. — The  priminy-nefdle    is   next   used. 
This  is  a  long  wire  tapering  towards  the  point, 
so  as  to  be  easily  withdrawn  after  tho  tamping 
is  rammed  around  it.  and  enlarged  at  the  other 
end  to  form  an  eye  for  the  introduction  of  an  iron 
bar  in   withdrawing  it.    (Fig.  IL'.,     It    should   ho 
tipped  with  copper,  and  would  !"•  better  if  made 
entirely    of  that    material.       The    needle    is    intro- 
duced so  that  its  tip  shall    penetrate  well   into  the 
charge.     It  is  usually  wrapped  with  paper,  so  that 
when  withdrawn  the  paper  may  remain  as  a  wall 
to   the   t'ns"  hole,    preventing   anv   loose  particles        ., 
of  tamping  from  falling  into  and  choking  it.    The      C*j 
needle  heing   held    linnlv  against  one   side  of  the  T^^ 
drill-hide  (Fig.    I2i,   the  tamping   is   introduced.       j!!,'r'">! 

First,  a  wadding  consisting  of  - ,• 

material,  as  a  wisp  of  straw,  hay,  or  piece  of  drv  sod,  is 
inserted  o\er  the  powder;  then  an  ineh  or  t  v,  n  of  lnoken 
brick,  or  dry  clay,  or  soft  stone  .-hips  uithont  any  tlintv 

*  "  Professional  Pap'-TS  of  the  Corps  of  Uoyal  I  aiLiinrers,"  vol. 
ii..  p.  1. 
i  fbld.,  M.I.  vi..  p.  iss. 

•:en.  Sir  .li.bn  Hurtfoyne,  "Blasting  and  Quarrying 

Si-. ii","  p.  7l>. 


substances  in  them,  are  thrown  in  and  lightly  rammed 
with  the  lainping-iron  and  hammer;  then  a  lew  more 
inches  of  brick  or  stone  chips  tire  put  in  and  well  rammed, 
and  so  on  successively  to  the  top  of  the  hole,  when  the  last 
one  or  two  inches  are  filled  with  damp  clay  and  rammed; 
after  which  tin-  needle  is  withdrawn. 

It  is  stated  that  if  an  nir-ipace  (as  AB,  Fig.  13)  be  kept 
open   between   the  charge  and  the  tumping,  leaving  toe 

FIG.  ia. 
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mm 

Priming-Needle. 

charge  AC  to  fill  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  space  BO, 
the  effect  will  be  the  same  as  for  »  full  charge  tilling  tho 
entire  space.  The  expedient,  however,  i«  not  often  used  in 
practice. 

Material*  for  Tamping,  —  Broken  brick  slightly  moistened, 
rotten  stone,  quarry  chips  not  containing  any  flinty  sub- 
stances liable  to  strike  tire,  well-dried  clay,  and  sharp  pit- 
sand,  arc  good  tamping  materials.  Opinions  have  been 
much  divided  in  this  country  aid  in  Europe  upon  the  com- 
parative merits  of  sand  and  clay  for  tamping.  Elaborate 
experiments  were  made  at  Fort  Adorns,  under  the  direction 
of  Colonel  (afterwards  Brigadier-General)  Totten,  U.S.  En- 
gineers, to  determine  the  value  of  sand  for  blasting  pur- 
poses. Sand  was  forced  upward  through  brass  and  iron 
tubes  by  means  of  a  piston  to  which  great  power  was  ap- 
plied. The  resistance  of  the  sand  to  this  force  was  so  great 
as  to  reduce  to  powder  the  sand  in  contact  with  the  inside 
of  the  tube  before  the  mass  could  be  forced  out  of  it.  Trials 
were  also  made  with  gunpowder  as.  the  expelling  force.  "A 
musket  barrel  of  J-inch  bore  wa*  charged  with  two  inches 
of  powder  and  thirteen  im-hes  of  parked  sand.  On  firing, 
the  barrel  was  burst,  but  the  sand  was  not  driven  out." 
"  A  piece  of  musket  barrel  taken  from  near  the  muzzle,  and 
open  at  both  ends,  was  charged  at  one  end  with  five  and  a 
half  inches  of  brick-dust,  hard  rammed,  and  at  the  other 
with  five  and  a  half  inches  of  sand,  well  packed,  with  one 
'  inch  of  powder  between 
t  hem,  a  priming-hole  be- 
ing bored  to  communi- 
cate the  fire.  The  ex- 


:     plosion    of  the   powder 
burst    the*   barrel,    but 


neither  the  sand  nor  the 
brick-doit  was  driven 
out."  In  conclusion,  the 
report  of  Lieut.  Brown 
says:  "Tho  experience 
at  Fort  Adams  proves 
that  the  resistance  of- 
fered by  snnd  is  quite 
sufficient  for  blasting 
i",  ks.  and  the  advan- 

'*•  «« 

are.  that  It  is  much  less 

troublesome  than  the  usual  mode,  and  that  it  is  perfectly 
safe.  To  ensure  sum---,  the  space  left  above  the  charge 
should  have  a  length  of  ten  or  twelve  times  as  great  as  the 
diameter  i.l  the  holc."j> 

Experiments  made  at  the  works  carried  on  at  Kingstown, 
near  Dublin.  Ireland,  to  t,  -t  tin-  n  latin  \uluesofsand  and 
clay  for  tamping,  exhibited  in  their  results  a  marked  supe- 
riority in  the  latter  over  the  former,  which  was  very  often 
blown  out  without  cracking  the  rock,  while  the  clay  lamp- 

s'' Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,"  July  and  Aug.,  18.16. 
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ing  in  another  hole  of  the  same  dimensions  held  (irmly,  the 
riK-k  being  cracked.  Sand  well  packed  gave  better  results 
than  n-hiMi  poured  loosely  into  the  drill-hole,  but  not  equal 
tu  those  given  by  elay.  The  sand  was  from  the  sea-shore, 


and  of  course  water-worn.    Sharp  pit-sand  would  probably 

have  given  better  results.     Of  the  three  varieties,  coarse, 

fine,  and  medium  sand,  the  medium  proved  to  be  the  best. 

In  blasting  rock  at  Cherbourg,  France,  the  experience 


G.  15. 


was  in  favor  of  sand-tamping,  which  was  used  with  great 
success  and  exclusively  of  all  others.* 

In  using  nitro-glycerine,  sand-tamping  is  much  prefer- 
able, as  the  shocks  from  ramming  any  other  kind  of  tamp- 
ing are  liable  to  explode  the  charge. 

Many  contrivances,  such  as  cones,  plugs,  and  wedges, 
have  been  employed  to  place  over  the  charge  in  the  drill- 
hole for  the  purpose  of  increasing  tho  resistance  of  tho 

FIG.  19. 


tamping,  but  they  consume  time  in  their  proper  placement 
and  confinement  in  position,  and  are  also  expensive.  Their 
use,  therefore,  is  confined  to  particular  blasts,  which  require 
unusual  time  and  trouble  in  their  preparation,  and  from 
which  compensating  results  are  expected. 

*  "Mi-moire  sur  la  digue  de  Cherbourg,"  par  J.  M.  F.  Cachin, 
pat^o  ~}\,  note. 


To  obtain  greater  effect  from  a  given  drill-hole,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hole  has  sometimes  been  enlarged  by  the  use 
of  acids  to  form  a  sort  of  chamber  for  the  reception  of  the 
charge.  At  Marseilles,  France,  in  blasting  a  calcareous 
rock,  dilute  nitric  acid  was  poured  to  the  bottom  of  the 
drill-hole  through  a  small  leaden  tube.  The  effervescence 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  rock,  escaping  to  the 
surface  through  an  outer  tube,  carried  with  it  the  substances 
of  the  dissolved  rock. 

Priming  the  Charge. — The  usual  way  is  to  fill  tho  needle- 
hole  with  fine  powder,  then  place  in  connection  with  tho 
powder  at  its  mouth  a  slow  match,  made  by  soaking  coarse 
paper  in  saltpetre  or  a  solution  of  powder.  The  slow  match 
is  made  long  enough  to  allow  the  quarryman,  after  lighting 
one  end  of  it,  to  seek  a  place  of  safety  before  the  explosion 
takes  place.  Sometimes  the  priming  is  contained  in  straws, 
joined  together  end  to  end  so  as  to  make  a  tube  sufficiently 
long  to  reach  the  charge.  This  is  inserted  in  the  needle- 
hole,  and  fire  is  communicated,  as  above,  by  a  slow  match 
or  portfire. 

Bickford's  safety  fuse  and  others  of  similar  character  are 
frequently  used,  especially  in  wet  localities.  The  fuse  is  cut 
so  that  when  one  end  is  inserted  into  the  charge  the  other 
will  project  about  an  inch  above  the  mouth  of  the  hole. 
The  wadding  is  then  put  in,  and  after  it  the  tumping  is 
rammed  around  it  in  the  same  way  as  around  the  needle. 
This  fuse  possesses  great  advantages  over  tho  common 
priming  when  the  drill-hole  is  horizontal  or  inclined  up- 
ward, or  much  water  is  present.  In  the  latter  case  tho 
charge  should  be  contained  in  a  waterproof  cartridge,  and 
the  junction  of  the  fuse  with  it  be  made  watertight  "by 
means  of  a  wrapping  of  twine  covered  with  wax. 

At  Cherbourg  the  use  of  the  needle  and  the  usual  tamp- 
ing was  dispensed  with.  A  straw  tube,  such  as  has  been 
described,  filled  with  priming  composition,  was  placed  in 
the  drill-hole,  the  lower  end  being  inserted  into  the  charge. 
Fine  and  thoroughly  dried  sand  was  then  poured  in  until 
the  drill-hole  was  full.  The  upper  end  of  the  straw  was 
then  opened  and  the  composition  ignited,  the  slowness  of 
burning  affording  time  for  the  miner  to  seek  shelter. 

At  Delhi,  India,  a  reed  filled  with  powder  was  used  to  fire 
the  charge.  The  reed  was  inserted  into  the  needle-hole,  and 
the  top  being  split,  a  piece  of  rock  was  laid  upon  one  of  the 
splits  to  prevent  it  falling  into  the  hole.  The  powder  being 
ignited  by  a  piece  of  touch-paper  and  a  train,  the  reed  flew 
to  the  bottom  of  the  needle-hole  like  a  rocket,  and  ignited 
the  charge. 

Of  Into  years  the  use  of  electricity  in  blasting  has  much 
increased,  especially  since  the  introduction  of  nitro-glyce- 
rine and  its  compounds,  and  gun-cotton,  which  c-an  best  bo 
fired  by  the  shock  of  a  minor  explosion.  If  ignited,  they 
luirn  without  any  explosive  effect.  In  firing  a  charge  of 
powder  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  make  a  short  interruption 
i  of  the  conducting  wires  in  connection  with  the  charge.  In 
passing  the  electric  current  a  spark  is  produced  at  the  point 
of  interruption  sufficient  to  ignite  the  powder.  In  firing 
nitro-glycerine  or  gun-cotton  an  "exploder"  containing  a 
sensitive  priming  composition  is  necessary.  Those  used  at  tho 
Iloosac  Tunnel  are  made  there  by  Prof.  Mowbray,  by  first  in- 
serting the  ends  of  two  insulated  wires  into  a  small  wooden 
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cylinder,  where  they  lire  accurately  fixed  in  position,  8O  as 
to  f<ivc  a  spark  upon  the  pa.ss:ii:i:  "1  the  elceinc  cum  nt. 
The  wooden  cylinder  is  then  tilled  with  the  priming  com- 
position ( ipuscd  »f  sulphide  and  phosphide  of  copper 

and  chlorate  of  potash),  and  this  ia  then  connected  with  a 
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copper  cap  containing  fulminate  of  mercury,  and  the  whole 
enclosed  in  a  wooden  cylindrical  case  made  watertight. 
The  resistance  of  tho  copper  cap  adds  much  to  the  force 
of  the  exploder,  and  ensures  the  effective  explosion  of  the 
nitre-glycerine. 

A  frictional  electric  machine  made  by  Mr.  II.  Julius 
Smith  of  Boston  is  very  portable,  and  has  been  found  use- 
ful for  firing  mines.  The  ebonite  disk  for  exciting  elec- 
tricity is  turned  by  a  small  crank  between  two  rubbers 
covered  with  sulphuret  of  tin,  and  all  is  enclosed  in  a  com- 
pact ease  of  vulcanite.  By  simply  turning  the  crank  back- 
ward tho  connection  of  the  poles  of  the  battery  with  the 
conducting  wires  is  made,  and  the  charge  is  fired. 

A  magneto-electric  machine  made  by  Ritchie  A  Sons  of 
Boston  is  used  at  the  Iloosac  Tunnel,  and  possesses  the 
power  of  firing  150  charges  simultaneously.  The  conduct- 
ing wires  used  arc  of  copper  encased  in  a  watertight  cover- 
ing of  gutta-percha. 

Cutting  up  Lartje  Itlockn. — In  reducing  the  masses  thrown 
out  by  a  blast  to  the  sizes  of  "  dimension  stone  "  required 
for  use,  lines  of  small  holes  are  usually  cut  in  the  direction 
required,  selecting,  if  possible,  the  natural  lines  of  cleavage. 
These  small  holes  are  wedge-shaped,  about  three  inches 
long,  two  inches  deep,  and  three  inches  apart.  Into  these 
iron  wedges  are  inserted,  and  struck  with  a  heavy  iron 
hammer,  in  succession,  from  one  end  of  tho  row  to  the 
other. 

Splitting  with  the  "plug  and  feather"  is  more  generally 
used  where  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  uniform  split  surface  to 
a  considerable  depth.  A  row  of  circular  holes,  about  one 
inch  in  diameter,  five  or  six  inches  in  depth,  and  the  same 
distance  apart,  are  drilled  along  tho  line  to  bo  split.  Two 
feathers  arc  then  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  each  hole. 
Tho/ealAer  (Fig.  14),  when  in  position,  is  like  an  inverted 
iron  wedge  having  a  smooth  surface  to  receive  the  plug, 
and  a  circular  back  to  fit  the  sides  of  the  drill-hole.  Be- 
tween these  feathers  the  plug  (a  long  narrow  wedge)  is  in- 
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north  of  Scotland  the  d  .ire  merely  ,-ulli.- 

break  the  rock  into   IIUL  .illi-d  ••  bull- 

ing "    I-    tile]]    had     M  re, III-,'    l.i.         'II,:-     e,,nM-ls     1||    lillinjr    |||e 

icitieal  cracks  mid  tissnn  -  op, I  l,y  lln  l.la-l  with  pow- 
der, and  tiring  it.  The  explosion  tarOWl  the  I, locks  fur- 
ward  ill  their  lie, Is  Millie  inehe.-.  it  i,,,t  MT«nl  \.ird-.  ill!', 
pM.-itlMUS  ei.tr.enient  lor  splitting  Up. 

tt/n/i/'r'>f  ,N'/II.  /,/«.  I  ii  a  [,.,j.u!.iu-  ]M..;ilit y.  or  one  where  it 
is  difficult  for  the  quarry  men  to  reiicb  a  place  of  shelter 
from  the  ,-in.ill  fragment*  of  rock  th.if  :m  -<  n'  l,v  th<  1,1  ,  • 
thing  through  the  air,  it  is  usual  to  cover  the  rock  around 
the  hole  with  brush  or  loose  plank  or  timber."  weighted 
with  atone.  These  prevent  tho  fragments  from  Hying  to 
far.  Shields  of  boiler  iron  and  of  plank  strongly  nailed 
together  are  used  in  very  confined  localities,  as  in  drifts 
and  shafts  of  mines.  The  iron  shields  used  in  the  quarries 
near  Glasgow,  Scotland,  were  two  and  a  half  feet  square 
l.y  i.ne  fourth  of  mi  ineh  thick. 

,M,.,,/,  Ih-.l/ni'i  M,i,/iinef. — The  length  of  time  required, 
as  well  as  the  great  labor  and  expense  of  drilling  by  hand, 
has  led  to  the  introduction,  in  large  private  and  public 
works,  of  drilling-machines  driven  by  steam  or  compressed 
nir.  Soniuicillcr  invintcd  a  machine  which  was  used  with 
success  at  the  Mount  Cenis  Tunnel.  This  was  driven  by 
compressed  air  conveyed  into  the  headings  in  pipes,  tho 
the  compressors  being  situated  near  the  E.  and  \V.  en- 
trances to  the  tunnel.  Subsequently  the  Burleigh  drill, 
similar  to  the  above,  was  patented  in  this  country,  and  is 
now  manufactured  largely  by  the  Burleigh  Drill  Manufac- 
turing Company  at  Fitebburg,  Mass.  This  has  been  used  in 
the  Hoosac  Tunnel  since  the  summer  of  1866,  giving  great 
satisfaction,  the  progress  by  its  use  and  that  of  nitro-gly- 
cerine  having  since  increased  from  50  to  150  feet  per  month, 
notwithstanding  the  size  of  the  heading  had  been  more  than 
doubled  in  the  mean  time.  The  value  of  this  machine  war- 
rants a  brief  description. 

l-'i'i.  22. 
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scrted,  the  faces  of  the  plug  and  feathers  being  parallel  to 
the  desired  line'  of  cleavage.  The  plugs  are  then  driven  in 
succession  us  iihnve.  until  the  rock  splits. 

In  the  large  quarries  at  Aberdeen  and  Peterhead  in  the 
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Fig?.  15  and  16  show  a  top  and  side  view  of  the  Bur- 
leigh drill,  as  now  made.  It  consists  of  three  parts — the 
cylinder,  tho  cage,  and  the  piston.  "  The  cage  is  merely  a 
trough  with  ways  on  either  side,  in  which  the  cylinder,  by 
means  of  a  feed-screw  and  an  automatic  feed-lever,  is 
moved  forward  as  the  drill  cuts  away  the  rock.  The  pis- 
ton moves  Imck  and  forth  in  the  cylinder,  propelled  and 
operated  substantially  like  the  piston  of  an  ordinary  steam- 
engine.  The  drill-point  is  attached  to  the  end  of  the  pis- 
ion,  which  is  a  solid  bar  of  steel.  The  piston  is  rotated  as 
it  moves  back  and  forth  by  ingenious  and  simple  mechan- 
ism. The  forward  movement  of  the  cylinder  in  the  trough 
is  regulated  by  an  automatic  feed  as  the  rock  is  cut  away, 
the  advance  being  more  or  less  rapid  as  by  the  variation  ia 
tlie  nature  of  the  nick  the  cutting  is  fast  or  slow."  AVhcn  the 
drill  is  in  operation  a  small  jet  of  water  is  kept  playing  into 
the  drill-hole  to  cool  the  drill-point  and  to  soften  the  rock. 
"When  the  cylinder  has  been  fed  forward  the  entire  length 
of  the  feed -screw,  it  may  be  run  back,  and  a  longer  drill-point 
inserted  in  the  end  of  tho  piston.'*  The  drilling-machine 
is  attached  to  the  clamp  (see  Figs.  17  and  IS)  by  means  of  a 
circular  plate  (an.  Figs.  15  and  16)  with  a  bevelled  edge 
cast  upon  the  bottom  of  the  cage  near  its  c< litre.  This 
plate  tits  a  corresponding  cavity  (bh.  Figs.  17  nnd  18)  in 
one  side  of  the  damp,  am!  is  held  there  firmly  in  tiny  re- 
quired position  by  the  tightening  of  a  screw.  By  the 
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motions  upon  one  piano  of  the  plato  in  its  cavity,  and 
upon  another,  at  a  right  angle  to  the  first,  of  the  clam]) 
upon  the  bar,  and  the  sliding  endwise  of  the  clamp  upon 
the  bar,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  any  position  and  direc- 
tion of  the  drill  is  attainable.  It  only  remains  to  attach 
the  bar,  of  any  reasonable  length,  to  a  convenient  carriage 
or  frame."* 

These  frames  are  of  various  forms,  made  to  suit  the  dif- 
ferent circumstances  under  which  the  drill  is  usually  used. 
Of  these  various  forms,  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  19  is  adapted 
to  quarry  work,  open-cut,  surface,  or  shafting  work.  The 
adjustable  legs  admit  of  its  being  placed  upon  uneven  sur- 
faces of  the  rock.  Fig.  20  shows  a  frame  adapted  for  use 
in  a  tunnel.  It  mounts  four  drills  upon  two  bars,  the  lower 
of  which  may  be.  raided  or  lowered  by  means  of  chains, 
pulleys,  and  a  windlass. 

In  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  the  motive-power  is  compressed 
air,  and  this  is  much  better  than  steam  for  all  tunnel  ami 
shaft  work.  By  its  escape,  upon  being  worked  off,  it  cools 
the  headings,  refreshes  the  air,  and  creates  a  current  out 
of  the  drift  or  shaft,  which  carries  off  the  vitiated  air 
caused  by  blasring,  respiration,  and  burning  randies.  The 
results  of  its  use  upon  other  works  have  also  been  very  sat- 
isfactory. The  progress  made  in  deepening  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal  is  reported  as  being  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  holes  drilled  daily,  each  hole  being  from  7  to  8  feet 
deep  and  4A  inches  in  diameter,  or  from  yQ  to  110  feet  per 
diem,  equal  to  the  labor  of  thirty  to  thirty-five  men.  At 
Poughquag,  N.  Y.,  in  very  hard,  seamy  rock,  it  drilled  40 
holes,  4  inches  in  diameter,  per  day,  equal  to  the  work  of 
twenty  men.  At  the  works  of  improvement  at  Hallet's 
Point,  carried  on  by  the  government,  it  was  reported  for 
1868  and  18(59  that  the  drill  performed  twice  the  amount 
of  work  in  the  same  time  as,  and  at  one-third  the  expense 
of,  hand-labor. 

Diamond  Drill. — The  first  application  of  the  diamond  to 
drilling  rock  was  made  by  Prof.  Rodolphe  Laschot,  a  civil 
engineer  of  Paris,  who  found  that  a  rotating  drill  armed 
with  diamond  points  could  be  made  to  bore  holes  in  rock 
rapidly  to  great  depths  by  forcibly  injecting  a  stream  of 


AA,  both  attached  to  the  same  crank-shaft  B.  This  up 
right  shaft  by  the  gear  C  communicates  its  motion,  with 
double  velocity,  to  the  bevelled  gears  D  and  F,  and  from 
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water  into  the  hole  through  the  drill.  He  also  arranged 
the  diamond  teeth  upon  the  end  of  a  cylinder  or  boring- 
head,  so  that  a  hole  with  an  annular  cross  section  could  be 
bored,  leaving  a  cylindrical  core  in  the  middle.  Fig.  21f 
shows  the  arrangement  of  the  black  diamonds  upon  this 
bit  or  boring-head,  which  is  a  steel  cylinder  about  four 
inches  in  length.  They  are  placed  in  three  rows — one  on 
the  end,  one  upon  the  inner,  and  one  upon  the  outer  edge. 
The  diamonds  in  the  row  on  the  end  cut  the  forward  path 
of  the  drill,  while  those  in  the  two  other  rows  enlarge  this 
path  to  admit  the  free  ingress  and  egress  of  water  to  cool 
the  diamond  point  and  moisten  and  soften  the  rock.  Fig. 
22  exhibits  one  of  the  numerous  forms  of  the  machine 
adapted  to  tunnelling  purposes. 

The  motive-power  is  furnished  by  two  oscillating  engines 

*  Circular  pamphlet  of  the  BurlMgh  Ilock-Drill  Company, 
I''itclihnix,  Mu.ss. 

t  Circular  pampblet  of  Severance  &  Holt,  manufacturers  of 
diamond-pointed  rock-drills,  1G  Wall  street,  N.  Y. 
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thence  to  G  and  E.  E  is  keyed  to  the  screw-shaft  II  at  the 
clutch  M.  (J  has  a  tubular  axis  which  has  a  female  screw 
cut  inside  to  receive  the  male  screw  on  the  shaft  II,  thus 
forming  a  long  nut  in  which  the  shaft  revolves.  The  vi-ln- 
cities  being  different,  the  effect  of  the  two  screws,  like  that 
of  a  differential  screw,  is  to  feed  forward  the  drill  to  its 
work.  By  changing  the  diameters  of  the  bevelled  gears  G 
and  F  any  desired  feed  may  be  obtained.  In  extremely 
hard  rock  the  feed  of  one  inch  for  400  revolutions  is  used, 
allowing  the  diamonds  to  cut  only  ¥Jj  of  an  inch  in  each 
revolution.  The  drill-rod  being  rotated  at  the  rate  of  600 
revolutions  per  minute,  the  above  feed  will  give  a  progress 
of  li  inches  per  minute  or  7i  feet  per  hour.  In  rock  of 
ordinary  hardness  the  drill  is  fed  forward  at  the  rate  of  1 
inch  to  300  revolutions,  boring  2  inches  per  minute  or  10 
feet  per  hour. 

By  throwing  the  clutch  M  out  of  gear,  the  revolution  of 
the  drill-shaft  is  suspended,  and  by  the  action  of  the  nut- 
gear  G  is  run  rapidly  back,  thus  withdrawing  the  drill-rod 
from  the  hole  bored.  The  drill-rod  J  consists  of  a  tubular 
boring  shaft  made  of  lapwelded  tube,  with  the  bit  or  boring- 
head  described  above  screwed  on  to  one  end.  As  the  drill 
cuts  an  annular  channel  into  the  rock,  the  cylindrical  core 
left  by  the  cutters  passes  up  into  the  hollow  drill-rod,  and 
is  drawn  out  with  the  drill-rod  in  sections  of  from  eight  to 
ten  feet.  The  drill-rod  may  be  extended  so  as  to  bore  any 
depth  required.  It  may  also,  by  convenient  arrangements 
provided,  be  turned  in  any  direction,  or  raised  or  lowered, 
as  desired.  Water  is  injected  into  the  drill-hole  through 
the  hollow  drill-rod  by  means  of  a  double-acting  plunger 
pump  situated  at  R. 

Fig.  23  represents  a  more  portable  form  of  the  machine, 
adapted  to  use  in  a  shaft.  It  is  mounted  upon  a  movabje 
frame,  which  is  fixed  in  position  by  jack-screws  pressing 
against  the  sides  of  the  shaft.  The  motive-power  (steaiu 

FIG.  25. 
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71-trri*}  f/iyf,  Wr/rr- 

A,  centre  of  mini.-. 
1!,  top  of  crater. 

C,  superincumbent  mass  whose  fail  followed  the  removal  of  the 
base. 

I),  debris  remaining  after  the  explosion,  denoting  proposed  es- 
carpment previous  to  blast. 

or  compressed  air)  is  admitted  through  a  pipe  leading  to 
the  surface  above,  the  quantity  being  regulated  by  a  stop- 
cock near  the  hand  of  the  attendant.  The  advantages 
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claimed  for  thin  drill  arc— that  holes  may  lie  bored  to  any 

required  depth,  thus  permitting  H bar;,"-  l.i  l,r  placed  ill 

thu  point  where  iis  cllect  is  <U>iiircd,  and  enabling  proBpect- 
Ki<i.  26. 

Scftinn  anil  KlevatioU 

,.n  W.  I1..  Plan. 


N.  H.  The  scc-tlon  of  the  cliff  at  the  entrance  <>f  the  galleries 
is  shown  by  thick  ilnti.'d  lines,  and  the  outline  of  the  debris  is 
shmvn  liv  thin  iloiteil  lint's.  The  part  removed  by  the  explosion 

isshoun  liy  !ii;ht  shading. 

ing  holes,  or  drain-holes  for  water,  to  be  run  in  galleries  or 
sunk  in  the  bottom  of  shafts  of  mines;  that  the  holes  are 
perfectly  cylindrical  and  of  uniform  diameter,  thus  permit- 
ting the  use  of  cartridges  of  very  nearly  the  diameter  of  the 

holes. 

At  Hallct's  Point,  where  both  drills  were  used  by  Gen. 
Newton,  the  llurleigh  drill  gave  the  best  results  in  tunnel- 
work,  but  for  prospecting  or  drilling  long  holes  for  other 
purposes,  it  is  stated  that  the  diamond  drill  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

lltniiini/  lii/  tiulli  !•:•  i. — Iii  cutting  the  way  for  the  South- 
eastern Railway  il  bci-iinn-  necessary  to  blast  down  a  por- 
tion of  Hound  Down  riiff,  near  Dover.  England,  composed 
of  compact  chalk. ;>  It  was  deeided  to  run  a  gallery  into 
the  cliff,  and  to  place  three  large  charges  live  feet  in 
rear  of  the  centre  line  of  the  railway,  and  three  feet  above 
its  level.  The  gallery,  4'  wide  and  5'  6"  high,  was 
run  '20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  railway.  (Fig.  24.) 
Three  shafts,  made  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  3'  in 
diameter  ut  top  :MM|  .,'  ;it  bottom,  to  offer  greater  resistance 
to  the  tumping  beini^  blown  out,  were  then  sunk  17  feet. 
(Fig.  25.)  Branches  were  then  run  at  right  angles  to  the 
drift-way,  made  of  a  wedge-shaped  form,  2  feet  wide  at  the 
shafts  ami  \\  feet  at  the  chambers,  for  the  reason  stated 
above.  Chambers  of  oblong  form  were  excavated  at  right 
angles  to  the  brunch  drifts. 

The  charges  were  calculated  at  -5*5  of  the  cubes  of  the 
lines  of  least  resistance,  which  for  the  middle  charge  was 
72  feet,  and  for  the  two  end  ones  56  feet  each,  giving  re- 
spectively 7500  pounds  and  5500  pounds,  or  a  total  charge 
of  18,500  pounds.  The  powder  for  the  charges,  in  bags,  was 
placed  in  deal  boxes  put  together  in  the  chambers,  a  vacant 
air-space  being  left  around  the  boxes.  The  galvanic  wires 
for  exploding  were  connected  with  two  branches  within 
each  chamber,  each  branch  attached  to  a  primer  filled  with 
finest  rifle  powder,  and  having  the  ends  of  the  galvanic 
wires  connecteil  therein  by  tine  platinum  wires.  The 
tamping  consisted  of  blocks  of  chalk  laid  dry  and  com- 
pactly. It  filled  the  branches,  i  he  shafts,  and  was  extended 
in  the  drift  ten  feet  on  each  side  of  the  shafts.  The  charges 
were  tired  by  means  of  three  separate  batteries,  each  con- 
sisting of  a  Daniell  battery  of  18  cells,  and  two  Grove's 
batteries  of  20  plates  each.  These  were  connected  with 
the  charges  by  three  separate  sets  of  wires.  The  circuit 
was  completed  and  the  mines  lired  simultaneously  by  three 
attendants  acting  by  words  of  command.  The  ignition 
was  followed  by  a  deep  hollow  sound.  ''The  bottom  of 
the  difT  yielded  very  gently  to  the  force  of  the  powder, 

*  "  Professional  Papers  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers,"  yols. 
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assuming  a  curved  form  beyond  the  general  face ;  then  the 
upper  part  began  to  give  way,  and  finally  the  whole  slid 
Out  into  the  sea,  cauviriK  everything  before  it  in  the  most 
magnificent  manner."  I  Four  hundred  thousand  cubic 
yards  of  the  chalk  elilf  were  removed.  This  blast  ia  re- 
markable UH  being  the  first  large  one,  on  land,  at  which  the 
galvanic  wire  was  used  to  fire  several  charges  simultane- 
ously. 

In  the  construction  of  the  large  pier  to  form  the  new 
harbor  of  Holyhcad,  England,  it  was  found  that  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  blasting,  even  on  the  largest  scale,  could 
not  supply  the  quantity  of  stone  required — 2500  to  :!"in> 
tons  per  day.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  operate  by 
sinking  shafts  and  running  galleries,  whichever  would 
soonest  reach  the  seat  of  the  charge,  and  to  use  large 
quantities  of  powder,  properly  distributed  in  several  cham- 
bers.^ The  rock  consisted  of  an  extremely  hard  quartiose 
schist. 

The  first  large  blast  was  made  on  the  1st  of  Nov.,  I860, 
and  by  the  2d  of  Aug.,  18M,  the  number  had  reached  58, 
with  a  total  result  of  293,890  tons  of  rock  removed  by  the 
explosion  of  103,092  pounds  of  Merchant's  blasting  powder, 
or  an  average  of  2T"055  tons  to  a  pound,  at  a  mean  cost  of 
-I  (i/.  per  ton.  The  charges  of  powder  averaged  one-four- 
teenth of  the  cube  of  the  line  of  least  resistance,  in  feet. 
They  were  so  placed  that  this  lino  should,  if  possible,  be 
perpendicular  to  the  planes  of  stratification.  The  results 
were  BO  satisfactory  that  the  method  was  continued. 

The  galleries  were  from  3  to  4  feet  wide  and  5  to  6J  feet 
high.  In  excavating  them,  holes  were  drilled  from  H  to 
2  feet  deep,  1 J  inches  diameter,  which  were  charged  with 
from  4  to  6  ounces  of  powder,  well  tamped.  Two  parties 
of  two  men  each  relieved  each  other  day  and  night,  ex- 
cavating lj  feet  per  day.  In  the  shafts,  6  feet  by  4  feet, 
the  progress  was  not  so  great.  In  loading,  the  powder  in 
sacks  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand  to  the  chamber,  where 
it  was  usually  poured  into  a  deal  box  prepared  to  receive  it. 
The  tamping  was  formed  of  red  clay,  well  rammed,  every  6 
inches  for  the  first  10  feet,  every  12  inches  for  the  next  10 
feet,  and  every  18  inches  for  the  remaining  distance.  The 
charges  were  fired  by  a  Grove's  voltaic  battery. 

Fig.  26  represents  the  arrangement  of  galleries  and 
chambers  for  a  large  blast  of  12,000  pounds  of  fine-grained 
powder,  which  was  fired  on  the  22d  of  Nov.,  1860.|  A 
gallery  was  run  in  34  feet  from  the  face  of  the  cliff;  then 
a  shaft  was  sunk  1  U  feet,  from  the  bottom  of  which  level 
galleries  were  driven  right  and  left,  and  four  returns  were 
made,  at  the  extremities  of  which  the  chambers  were 
formed,  about  3  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ground-line 
of  the  quarry.  The  powder  for  the  charge,  in  50-pound 
bags,  was  passed  in  by  hand  to  the  chamber,  where  the 
loader  emptied  them  into  larger  canvas  bags  coated  with 
tar.  These  were  closely  piled  in  the  chamber.  The  tamping 
was  composed  of  red  clay,  and  was  extended  out  to  the 
entrance. 

FIG.  27. 


Sketch  of  a  Drift  at  Ijme  Point,  Cal.,  May  20, 1868. 


In  estimating  the  quantity  of  powder  for  the  charges  no 
specific  rule  founded  on  the  lengths  of  the  lines  of  least 
resistance  was  followed,  but  the  cubical  contents  of  the 
rock  to  be  removed  was  divided  by  the  number  of  cubic 
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feet  in  a  ton,  and  this  result  divided  by  the  number  of  tons 
of  rock  that  had  been  found,  in  previous  blasting,  could  be 
thrown  up  by  one  pound  of  powder.  In  this  case  it  was  1 
pound  to  3 'tons.  The  total  charge  (12,000  pounds)  was 
then  divided  into  four  charges,  according  to  tneir  lines  of 
least  resistance,  the  tenacity  of  the  rock  near  each  one,  mid 
the  proximity  of  joints.  The  resulting  charges  averaged 
onc-iburth  of  the  cubes  of  the  lines  of  least  resistance. 

FIG.  28. 


Bcardsley's  magneto-electric  machine.  ''The  report  was 
dull,  Mid  scarcely  noticeable.  The  base  of  the  hill  was 
upheaved,  mill  moved  slowly  outward.  The  rock  and 
earth  above,  left  unsupported,  slid  in  large  masses,  a  con- 

" 


'l2_AJi%J 

%%ss%?^ 

Section-  on-  a,2>. 

S\a.t;\.f}\  of  Powder-Chamber. 

The  charges  were  fired  by  one  of  Grove's  batteries.  The 
blast  threw  out  40,000  tons  of  rock,  thus  averaging  3$  tons 
to  tho  pound  of  powder  used. 

In  May,  1868,  a  large  blast  was  made  in  the  face  of  the 
bluff  at  Lime  Point,  entrance  to  San  Francisco  Bay,  Cal., 
by  Major  Mendel!,  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  prepare  the  site 
for  a  fort  at  that  point.  The  rock  is  described  as  "a  meta- 
morphosed or  changed  portion  of  the  sandstone  formation." 
Its  stratification  was  very  much  bent  and  contorted,  "re- 
sembling the  compressed  and  crumpled  leaves  of  a  book." 
An  entrance  gallery  was  run  into  the  cliff  45  feet  (Fig.  27), 
starting  twenty  feet  above  low  water,  and  ascending  1  inch 
in  10  feet  to  drain  off  the  water;  then  the  main  gallery 
made  two  turns  to  the  left  to  gain  a  direction  parallel  to 
tho  face  of  the  cliff,  extending  80  feet  farther  with  the  same 
grade,  at  the  end  of  which  a  chamber  was  formed  for  one 
charge.  Another  chamber  was  formed  60  feet  from  the  first. 
The  gallery  was  commenced  with  dimensions  of  6' 
height  by  4'  width,  giving  space  enough  for  two  men 
to  work  and  to  swing  the  striking  hammer.  It  was 
then  decided  to  use  dualin  and  giant  powder.  This 
permitted  a  reduction  of  the  size  of  tho  drill-holes  to 
diameters  of  %  inch,  and  depths  of  18  inches,  and  a 
consequent  reduction  of  the  drilling  force  and  size  of 
the  drift,  one  man  being  able  to  perform  tho  drilling 
in  a  drift  4  feet  high  by  3  feet  wide.  Tho  cartridges  f 
were  5  to  8  inches  long,  and  were  tamped.  The  prim- 
ing, consisting  of  fulminate  of  mercury  contained  in  a 
copper  cap,  was  fired  by  a  fuse.  The  floor  of  the 
chambers  P  and  P'  were  1%  feet  above  the  floor  of 
the  gallery.  (Fig.  27.)  Two  wooden  boxes  were  put 
together  in  them,  into  which  the  gunpowder  for  the 
charges  was  emptied  as  it  was  brought  in  in  sacks 
which  had  been  filled  from  casks  opened  at  the  en 
trance  to  the  gallery :  3500  pounds  were  placed  in  the  -^ 
first  and  4000  in  the  second  chamber.  Two  priming 
caps,  connected  with  two  sets  of  branch  wires  from  the 
main  wires,  were  placed  in  each  charge.  The  two 
main  wires  connecting  with  tho  battery  were  con- 
tained in  a  small  wooden  box,  which  also  contained 
two  lines  of  water  fuse  to  be  used  if  the  wires  failed. 

In  tamping,  the  vacant  space  about  the  box  was 
filled  with  sand  and  sods,  without  ramming.  A  wall 
of  sods  was  then  placed  in  front  of  the  box ;  a  little 
way  in  rear  of  this  a  second  wall  of  sods,  with  tho 
space  between  the  two  well  rammed  with  clay.  This 
was  continued,  sods  and  clay  alternating,  to  the  mouth 

FIG.  29. 


siderable  portion  falling  into  the  sea."  The  portion  of  the 
hill  near  the  entrance  gallery  was  not  displaced  :  the  tump- 
ing of  this  portion  was  therefore  removed,  anil  a  charge  of 


l_'ij.j;>  pounds  of  powder  was  placed  in  a  third  chamber  at 
P".  It  was  exploded  in  the  same  manner  as  the  others, 
and  brought  down  that  part  of  the  cliff. 

The  dotted  line  (Fig.  27)  shows  the  extent  of  tho  breach 
made  by  the  three  charges.  About  5500  cubic  yards  of 
rock  were  blown  down. 

The  above  three  examples  sufficiently  illustrate  the  course 
that  has  been  pursued  in  blasting  by  galleries  since  the 
first  blast  of  the  kind  in  1S43,  and  afford  nn  excellent  in- 
dication of  the  proper  method  to  be  followed  in  similar 
operations.  (See  also  Si  B.MAIUNK  UI.ASTIM:,  by  GKN.  JOHN 
KEWTOX,  U.  S.  Eng'rs.)  J.  G.  FOSTKR,  f.  A'.  Army. 

Blas'toilerm  [from  the  Or.  0Aa<rTai>»,  to  "germinate," 
and  Sfpua,  the  ''skin"],  a  minute  thin  membrane  on  that 
surface  of  the  yelk  which,  whatever  may  be  the  position 
of  an  egg,  is,  by  a  peculiar  arrangement,  always  upper- 
most; the  germinal  membrane  or  cicatricula.  (See  EMBHY- 
OLOQY,  by  PROF.  J.  C.  DALTON,  M.  D.) 

lihit  la,  a  genus  of  insects  which  includes  the  cock- 
roaches, belonging  to  the  order  Orthoptera.  Several  species 
of  this  insect  are  disgusting  household  pests,  of  which  the 
most  offensive  is  lllalta  oricntalis.  (See  COCKROACH.) 

IlliiH  (ERNST  OTTO  FRIEPRICH  HERMANN),  a  German 
Orientalist,  born  April  20,  1821,  was  sent  in  1852  as  attache 
to  the  Prussian  embassy  in  Constantinople,  ami  in  IS.',  1  and 
1S55  travelled  through  Asia  Minor  and  the  Greek  Islands. 
He  has  written,  besides  various  articles  for  different  maga- 
zines, "Commerzielle  Zustande  Persiens"  (1858). 

Blauw-Boc  [Dutch  for  "blue  buck,"  so  named  from 
its  blue-black  color],  the  Antilope  leucophtr'a  an  excecd- 


of  the  gallery.     The  face  of  the  cliff  in  front  had  been  cut 
away  (Fig.  29),  to  increase  the  effect  of  the  blast. 

The  charges  were  exploded  simultaneously  by  means  of 


The  Blauw-Boc. 


ingly  swift  antelope  whose  habitat  extends  from  Cape  Col- 
ony to  Sencgambia.  It  is  six  feet  long  and  three  and  a 
half  feet  high.  It  fights  when  at  bay,  and  is  then  dan- 
gerous. Its  flesh  is  poor.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the 
pygmy  antelope  (Gepftalopktu pygMXQ*),  which  is  only  a  foot 
high.  It  is  found  in  South  Africa.  It  is  of  a  bluish-slato 
color. 

Bla'zonry,  the  art  of  deciphering  coats-of-arms ;  also 
that  of  expressing  or  describing  a  coat-of-arms  in  appro- 
priate language.  The  word  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  German  blasen,  to  "blow,"  and  to  have  originated  in 
the  ceremonial  of  tournaments,  from  which  so  many  other 
terms  and  usages  in  heraldry  are  derived,  it  having  been 
customary  on  these  solemn  occasions  for  the  herald  to  blow 
a  trumpet  when  he  called  out  the  arms  of  a  knight  on 
ushering  him  into  the  lists.  Blazonry  requires  a  know- 
ledge of — 1.  The  points  of  the  shield,  which  arc  nine  in 
number;  2.  The  field — that  is,  the  tincture  or  tinctures 
forming  the  ground  of  the  coat ;  3.  The  charges  or  devices 
borne  on  the  field;  4.  The  ordinaries. 

Bleach'ing  [from  the  Ger.  blei'chen,  to  "whiten  "  (from 
blcich,  "white"  or  "pale");  Fr.  Wnnc/nV],  a  process  by 
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'i    Iho   natural   colors  of  various  substances  arc  dis- 

ch.irgi  'I.  HII    a-    I"    nlnlcn  them.       Illcaeln  ng  I  -  c\  I'  -UMM-ly 
applied  in  tin-  lexiilc  fibres:   lini-n,  eoiton,  »MH|.  and  silk; 
HIM!    in  straw,  paper-stock,  ivury,  wax,  animal  ami 
table  oil.-.  etc.      I  »nl    tl"1   dose  of  the  last  ccninry    the 

agent-  'in|. I"-.' -I    were  iiir.  light,  iiinl   moisture,  aided   by 

weak    :il!i:illi'.-    and    and-.       .Mm-    lecclllly    tin-    process    ha» 

hi-. -ii  wonderfully  hastened  hy  tin-  u.-c  "I  -n.-li  powerful 
agents  as  eht.irine  and  sulphurous  ui-iil.  Numerous  othi-r 
agrnt  |..  e  iblg  Meat-lung  propeirics  have  bi-rn  rroin 
linn-  in  linn-  recommended,  lint  llii-y  have  not  as  yet  I" -i  -n 
and  to  Hq  uttnt.  iachu*  brmnhuy  oton*,  MnnMgA- 

nii  es,  I'ln- ttet,ato.     The  s.  lection  of  tin-  bleaching  agent 

depends  as.  much  u]»i'li  III*-  properl  ir-  ol  I!"-  urliele  to  be 
hl.-iielicd  11.1  upon  I  he  coliii-in..'  m  ill.  is  In  In-  removed. 
Cull llax,  and  ninny  nil"  i-  \egclablc  lihics.  lirinn  com- 
posed of  cellulose,  one  of  the  most  p. -11111111.  nt  of  nil  organic 
bodies,  an-  capable  of  withstanding  Ibr  urlioii  "I  in-i.l-.  11! 
kalies,  and  .-lil-inn.-.  \vhili-  tin-  :uiini:>l  liin.  .-,  ilk  and  wool, 
heing  .if  vi-ry  .lill  -ifiii  c"inp"  ui"ii,  arc  destroyed  hy  these 
;i-_'--ni-,  iiinl  must  liu  bleached  by  tin-  milder  sulphurous 

acid. 

Modern  lileac-hing  includes  much  more  than  the  mere  ap- 
plication of  chlorine  or  sulphurous  acid.  The  goods  are 
subjected  In  cci-tuin  prcliininrry  cleansing  processes,  such 
as  washing  in  cold  or  hot  w at '  r,  boiling  v,  iih  iilluilinelyesor 
soaps,  anil  trcalnii-nt  with  aeids.  Ity  these  operations  many 
resinous,  fatly,  itnd  other  impurities,  cither  natural  or  in- 
troduced during  tin-  preparation  of  the  yarn,  cloth,  etc., 
arc  removed  from  the  fibre.  The  more  powerful  agents 
are  then  used  for  removing  the  last  traces  of  coloring- 
mutter. 

SPECIAL  METHODS. 

Bleachiny  Linen. — This  is  a  very  ancient  art.  Wo  read 
in  the  Scriptures  of  "  fine  linen,  white  and  clean."  The 
old  method,  Mill  practised  in  some  localities,  consisted  in 
the  alterant,  trcntim -nt  of  the  cloth  with  alkaline  and  acid 
liquids,  iitul  '-xposuro  on  the  grass  to  air,  light,  and  moist- 
ure. Ilolhin  1  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  possessing 
the  best  bleachorics.  The  brown  linen  of  Scotland  was 
sent  over  early  every  spring  to  be  bleached,  and  on  its  re- 
turn in  the  late  autumn  was  sold  under  the  name  of  "  Hol- 
land*," a  name  still  retained  in  the  trade  for  certain  kinds 
of  li!e;i!-ln-il  linen.  The  word  "  lawn'*  is  another  name  of 
similar  origin,  having  been  applied  to  a  liner  quality  of 
linen  cloth  bleached  on  better  grass-plots,  or  lawns.  The 
Dutch  process  lasted  from  March  till  September,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  following  distinct  operations,  often  repeated  : 
(1)  steeping  in  water  four  or  five  days,  or  in  an  alkaline 
lye  forty-eight  hours.  (2)  liuckiug  or  hawking,  boiling  in 
an  alkaline  lye.  (3)  Crofting,  or  exposing  on  the  gross  for 
several  weeks,  and  sprinkling  from  time  to  time  with  water. 
(4)  Souring  with  buttermilk.  After  every  dipping  the 
cloth  was  washed  with  soap,  then  with  water.  T no  process 
was  necessarily  very  expensive  and  laborious.  In  1749 
the  Dutch  method  was  introduced  into  Scotland,  where  it 
was  considerably  shortened  by  the  employment  of  dilute 
solutions  of  sulphuric  acid  in  place  of  buttermilk.  In  1784, 
Berthollct  investigated  chlorine,  publishing  his  results  in 
1787,  and  announcing  tho  bleaching  properties  of  this 
element.  Prof.  Copeland  introduced  this  agent  at  Aber- 
deen, Chlorine  was  first  used  in  aqueous  solution,  then  in 
alkaline  solution,  mi.l  finally,  in  17'.is,  Charles  Tcnnant  of 
Glasgow  introduced  chloride  of  lime,  which  has  been 
almost  exclusively  used  ever  since.  Bleaching  linen  is 
still  a  tedious  operation,  as  the  fibres  arc  heavily  incrusted 
with  impurities:  tho  actual  loss  during  the  operations  of 
bleaching  being  one-third  the  original  weight,  while  cotton 
loses  only  one-twentieth.  Steeping,  washing,  hawking,  and 
crofting  are  still  found  necessary,  and  are  several  till"--  :v 
peated.  Souring  is  effected  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
aei.l.  The  goods  are  then  chlorinated  with  hypochlorite  of 
potash,  ma. le  hy  mixing  chloride  of  lime  with  carbonate 
of  potash.  \Vashing,  souring,  soaping,  scalding  in  soap- 
sii'N  iin.l  weak  lye.  iind  crofting,  complete  the  operation. 
A  fortnight  is  the  shortest  time  in  which  the  bleaching  can 
he  etl'ected.  and  often  a  much  lunger  time  is  necessary. 

Bleachhty  Cotton. — Cotton  is  either  hlcached  in  the  yarn 
or  in  the  cloth.  The  following  description  of  the  process 
employed  in  Amcrienn  print-works  will  sufficiently  illus- 
trate the  methods  in  common  use  :  The  cloth  is(l)  "  singed  ", 
by  a  shearing  ma-/hine  or  hy  pa-sing  <>vera  red-hot  roll 
or  over  a  series  of  gas  flames ;  (2)  it  is  ';  limed."  hoiled  for 
anight  with  milk  of  lime;  (3)  washed;  (1)  soured  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid;  (o)  washed:  (6)  hawked,  boiled  for 
a  night  with  soda-ash  and  rosin:  (7)  washed;  (S)  hawked 
with  a  weak  soda-ash  lye  tor  seven  or  eight  hours;  (9) 
washed;  (III)  ehemickcd  with  a  weak  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime;  i  1 1  i  ua-he.l:  ( 1 2)  soured  .with  dilute  sulphuric  acid; 
(1.1)  washed — the  entire  series  of  operations  ueing  com- 
pleted in  three  or  four  days. 


ni'i  H  -..,/.  —Wool  is  ( 1 )  washed  on  tho  cheep,  to  re- 
move sweat  and  much  ol  th.-  dirty  including  a  p.  >  uliar  sub- 

. -ailed  suilit.  uln.li  j.  a  neutral  Milt  of  potash  with 
a  peculiar  organ  ir  a*  -i'l.  Owing  to  the  high  pi  i.-.-  ot  p.  it  ash. 
this  suint  has  recently  attract.  •!.- aii.-nti.'ii.  and 
a  special  industry  has  been  cMablishcd  in  the  French  wool 
districts  for  its  preservation  ami  utilisation.  The  wool 
itains  from  l.i  I"  .'•'.'•  per  .-int.  "f  sninl.  a  nine  p 

tie. -re     e,  ,n 1  a  i  II  i  Mg     tucnt\      olllie.-nt     Mlint,   or     MX     lo 

•  MI  n  ".-s  of  potash.  This  .-an  in-  M  co\  ered  from  I  In-  water  in 
which  the  sheep  are  washed.  It  is  estimate. I  that  :;. 000,000 
pounds  of  pola-h  can  be  manufacture. I  annually  ill  the 
French  .listriels  alone.  (2)  The  wool  is  sleep.-. 1  in  soap 
and  water,  weak  alkaline  lye.  nr  putrid  urine  to  re- 
move a  peculiar  lime-soap  which  it  contains,  and  other  im- 
purities. It  is  then  oiled  for  spinning,  and  finally  cleansed 
and  bleached,  cither  in  the  yarn  m  in  the  cloth.  The  oper- 
ation- consist  in  passing  it  I.",)  through  a  weak  warm  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  soda  and  soup  :  (4)  washing  with  luke- 
warm water;  (5)  exposing  to  sulphurous  acid  gas.  Oper- 
ations 3,  4,  and  5  are  sometime-  repeat,  d  once  -r  twice. 
The  goods  may  then  be  blued  with  carmine  of  indigo  in  a 
weak  solution  of  soap  containing  a  little  hydrate  of  alu- 
mina. 

Silk  Blcachiny.— Raw  silk  contains  about  40  per  cent,  of 
gummy  matter,  consisting  of  albumen,  gelatinous  sub- 
stances, wax,  fat,  resin,  and  yellow  coloring-matter.  This  is 
removed  by  boiling  the  silk  in  a  solution  of  soap,  and  wash- 
ing with  pure  water.  Bran  is  sometimes  added  to  the  soap 
to  neutralize  by  the  lactic  »cid  it  yields  any  free  alkali 
present.  When  the  silk  is  to  be  left  white,  or  dyed  or 
printed  with  very  light  colors,  it  is  exposed  for  a  few  hours 
to  sulphurous  acid  gas. 

Bleaching  Paper-ilock. — Cotton  and  linen  rags  arc  bleached 
in  the  same  manner  as  cotton  yarn  and  cloth.  Old  paper 
is  treated  with  caustic  soda  to  loosen  the  ink.  (hen  with 
soapsuds,  and  finally  with  chloride  of  lime.  Tow  anil  straw 
are  treated  with  caustic  soda  and  lime,  and  finally  bleached 
with  chloride  of  lime. 

Bleachiny  Straw. — For  the  manufacture  of  hats,  bonnets, 
etc.,  straw  is  bleached  by  (1)  exposing  it  on  a  meadow  to 
air,  sunlight,  and  dew,  with  occasional  turning  j  (2)  steam- 
ing ;  (3)  fumigating  with  sulphurous  acid  gas. 

./">'  is  bleached  by  caustic  soda  and  a  chlorine  bath  made 
by  mixing  chloride  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  u 
equivalent  proportions,  and  dissolving  them  in  cold  water. 
Human  hair  is  said  to  be  bleached  on  the  head  to  a  blonde 
by  the  action  of  aqua  regia  or  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 
Feather*  are  bleached  by  immersion  (1 )  in  a  dilute  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potassa  containing  a  little  nitric  acid,  and 
(2)  in  a  weak  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  fymnye*  are 
bleached  by  immersion  in  a  warm  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  followed  by  washing  in  water  and  treatment  with  a 
hyposulphite  of  soda  solution,  to  which  a  little  hydro- 
chloric acid  has  been  added.  Irnrij  is  bleached  by  rubbing 
it  with  pumice-stone  and  water,  and  placing  it  under  a 
glass  shade  in  the  sun.  It  may  also  be  bleached  by  im- 
mersion (1)  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  (2)  in  pure 
watsr,  (3)  in  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda ;  (4)  to  the  sul- 
phite of  soda  is  added  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (5)  in  pure 
water.  Beetnax  is  bleached  by  exposure  to  air,  sunlight, 
and  moisture  in  thin  ribbons.  Animal  and  rryetnbte  oilt 
are  often  bleached  by  heating  them  with  a  little  caustic 
alkali,  by  which  a  small  quantity  of  soap  is  formed,  which 
settles  to  the  bottom,  carrying  w'ith  it  some  of  the  coloring- 
matter.  They  are  also  bleached  by  exposure  in  shallow 
vessels  to  the  sun  under  glass.  Ola  engraving!  which  have 
turned  yellow  may  be  cleansed  or  blenched  by  exposure  to 
ozone,  generated  in  a  capacious  vessel,  by  a  stick  of  phos- 
phorus partly  immersed  in  water.  Immersion  for  a  min- 
ute in  Javelle  water,  hypochlorite  of  soda,  is  said  to  answer 
equally  well,  though,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  paper,  it  must 
be  subsequently  dipped  in  water  containing  hyposulphite 
of  soda. 

The  Chemlflry  of  J)lcacJiiit!j.—The  exact  chemical  cha- 
racter of  the  changes  which  occur  in  bleaching  is  not  fully 
established.  When  the  coloring-matter  is  absolutely  de- 
stroyed, it  is  probable  that  it  is  generally  due  to  the  action 
of  active  oxygen,  ozone,  formed  by  the  agents  employed. 
In  some  cases,  however,  sulphurous  acid  unites  with  the 
coloring-matter,  forming  a  colorless  compound,  the  color 
of  which  can  be  restored  again.  A  red  rose  bleached  by 
this  agent  returns  to  its  original  color  when  placed  in  di- 
lute sulphuric  acid. 

Antichlort. — If  free  chlorine  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
articles  bleached,  it  is  liable  to  injure  their  strength  and 
damage  the  metallic  parts  of  machinery.  To  prevent  this, 
substances  such  as  hyposulphite  or  sulphite  of  soda,  pro- 
tochloride  of  tin,  coal-gas,  etc.  are  employed,  but  the  tirst 
mentioned  is  generally  used.  These  are  called  AXTICIILORE 
(which  see).  ('.  F.  CIIAMH.KR. 
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Bleak    (Lrui-im-uu   alburnut).   a   small    and    beautiful 
fresh-water  fish  of  the  family  Cyprinidte,  belongs  to  the 


The  Bleak. 


same  genus  as  the  minnow  and  dace.  It  is  about  six  inches 
long,  is  found  in  many  European  rivers,  and  is  esteemed 
as  a  delicate  article  of  food.  The  inner  surface  of  its 
scales  is  lined  with  a  silvery  substance  which  is  used  for 
making  artificial  pearls  and  white  beads  to  adorn  ladies' 

Bleb,  or  Bnlla  [Lat.  India,  a  "bubble"],  a  blister-like 
elevation  of  the  cutiele  containing  a  watery  fluid.  Blebs 
are  characteristic  of  some  skin  diseases,  such  as  pemphigus, 
and  are  occasionally  seen  in  fevers  and  disordered  condi- 
tions of  the  digestion. 

Blech'num  [Gr.  /SAijxKoi-].  a  widespread  genus  of  ferns 
which  has  representatives  in  Europe  and  North  America. 

Bled'soc,  a  county  in  Tennessee.  Area,  330  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Sequatchie  River.  The  surface 
is  hilly  or  mountainous.  Grain,  wool,  and  tobacco  are  the 
staples.  Coal  is  found.  Capital,  Pikeville.  Pop.  4870. 

Bledsoe  (ALBERT  TAVLOR),  LL.D.,  an  American  officer 
and  teacher,  born  1809  in  Kentucky,  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1830.  He  served  as  lieutenant  of  infantry  at  Fort 
Gibson  till  he  resigned  Aug.  31,  1832.  Ho  was  adjunct 
professor  of  mathematics  and  teacher  of  French  in  Kcnyon 
College,  0.,  1833-34,  professor  of  mathematics  in  Miami 
University,  0.,  1835-36,  counsellor-at-law  in  Springfield, 
111.,  1840-48,  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University 
of  Virginia,  1848-53,  and  during  the  civil  war  assistant 
secretary  of  war  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  He  is 
author  of  an  "  Examination  of  Edwards  on  the  Will," 
1845,  and  "A  Theodicy,  or  Vindication  of  the  Divine 
Glory,"  1856,  and  other  works;  contributor  to  the  princi- 
pal literary,  scientific,  and  theological  reviews  of  the  U.  S., 
and  now  principal  of  a  female  academy  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  editor  of  the  "Southern  Review"  (Methodist). 

GEORGE  W.  CUI.LTJM,  U.  S.  Army. 

Bleeck'er,  a  post-township  of  Fulton  co.,  N.Y.,  has 
manufactures  of  lumber  and  leather.  Pop.  970. 

Bleed'ing,  or  Hxm'orrhage  [from  the  Gr.  alpa, 
"  blood,"  and  piai,  to  "  flow  "],  in  surgery,  denotes  the  es- 
cape of  blood  from  the  vessels  which  normally  contain  it. 
When  the  escape  takes  place  into  the  tissues  it  is  called 
"extravasation."  Haemorrhage  into  an  internal  cavity  is 
said  to  be  "  concealed."  A  slight  cut  through  the  integu- 
ment is  usually  followed  by  loss  of  blood,  chiefly  from  the 
capillaries.  Capillary  bleeding  will  in  many  cases  cease 
spontaneously,  or  it  may  require  compression  or  the  appli- 
cation of  medicines,  such  as  persulphate  of  iron  or  tannic 
acid.  These  medicines  are  called  haemostatics  or  styptics. 
Arterial  bleeding  is  recognized  by  the  fact  that  the  blood 
escapes  in  jets  and  is  of  a  bright-red  color.  Arterial 
bleeding  tends  spontaneously  to  grow  less,  both  from  the 
feebleness  of  the  heart's  action  which  naturally  follows, 
and  from  the  retraction  and  contraction  of  the  arterial 
walls,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  a  clot  of  blood, 
which  plugs  the  wound;  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort 
to  ligation  or  tying,  to  acupressure  or  compression  of  the 
artery  by  needles,  or  to  pressure,  mechanical  or  by  hand, 
upon  the  course  of  the  artery  between  the  heart  and  the 
wound.  A  handkerchief  may  be  tied  around  and  then  twisted 
with  a  stick.  The  wounded  part  should  be  elevated  if 
possible.  Venous  bleeding  is  not  generally  very  formid- 
able. It  may  be  recognized  by  the  steady  flow  of  dark 
blood.  A  great  source  of  danger  when  large  veins  are  cut 
is  that  air  may  enter  the  circulation ;  in  which  case  death 
may  immediately  follow. 

Haemorrhage  from  an  internal  and  inaccessible  surface 
may  be  treated  by  astringents,  as  gallic  acid,  or  by  ergot, 
which  is  especially  important  in  puerperal  haemorrhage. 
Some  individuals  have  what  is  known  as  the  lucmorrhagic 
diathesis — a  disposition  to  bleed  excessively  even  after  a 
slight  injury.  A  tendency  to  haemorrhage  from  the  mucous 
surfaces  is  characteristic  of  some  diseases,  such  as  typhoid 
fever. 

Bleeding,  or  Blood-letting,  the  abstraction  of 
blood  from  the  circulation  us  a  means  of  curing  or  pre- 
venting disease.  This  operation  is  performed  either  by 


opening  a  vein  (venesection  or  phlebotomy),  by  abstraction 
from  the  capillaries  by  means  of  leeches  or  cups,  or  more 
rarely  by  opening  an  artery  (arteriotomy).  Bleeding 
was  formerly  in  extensive  use  in  the  treatment  of  many 
diseases,  generally  of  an  acute  or  active  character;  and 
though  it  has  to  a  great  extent  been  superseded  by  other 
measures,  of  late  years  it  has  been  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  medical  profession  as  a  valuable  therapeutic 
measure  in  a  certain  limited  class  of  diseases.  While  it 
is  liable  to  abuse,  and  while,  like  many  other  active  meas- 
ures in  the  treatment  of  disease,  it  may  become  a  source 
of  mischief,  it  is  nevertheless,  when  used  with  judgment, 
a  valuable  help  in  the  treatment  of  some  disorders. 

Bleek  (WII.IIELM  HKINRICII  IMMAXI  KL),  born  in 
Berlin  Mar.  8,  1827,  settled  in  Capo  Town  in  1856,  where  he 
became  librarian  of  Sir  George  Grey's  valuable  library.  He 
wrote,  among  other  works,  a  vocabulary  of  the  Mozam- 
bique languages  (1856),  a  "Handbook  of  African,  Aus- 
tralian, and  Polynesian  Philology"  (London,  1858).  "Com- 
parative Grammar  of  the  South  African  Languages"  (vol. 
i.,  1862),  "  Reynard  the  Fox  in  South  Africa,  or  Hottentot 
Fables  and  Tales"  (1864),  and  "  Unsprung  der  Sprache" 
(1868).  Bleok  was  probably  the  first  to  suggest  a  rational 
explanation  of  grammatical  gender. 

Blend6  [from  the  Ger.  blenden,  to  "  dazzle  "],  a  name 
given  to  the  native  sulphide  of  zinc,  which  British  miners 
call  black  jack.  It  abounds  in  primary  and  in  secondary 
rocks,  and  occurs  both  massive  and  crystallized  in  octahe- 
drons and  rhomboidal  dodecahedrons.  Pure  blende  is  com- 
posed of  67  per  cent,  of  zinc  and  33  of  sulphur.  It  is  a 
valuable  ore,  hut  is  more  difficult  to  reduce  than  calamine. 
This  is  the  chief  ore  employed  in  the  important  zinc  indus- 
try at  Friedensville  and  Bethlehem,  Pa.  The  term  is  some- 
times applied  to  sulphides  of  antimony  and  of  manganese, 
the  former  of  which  is  a  rare  mineral  called  red  antimony. 

Him 'don,  a  post-township  of  Ottawa  Co.,  Mich.  P.  718. 

Blendon,  a  township  of  Franklin  co.,  0.     Pop.  1771. 

Blendon,  a  township  of  Nottaway  co.,  Va.    Pop.  3026. 

Blenheim,  blen'im.  or  Blind'heim,  the  name  of  a 
celebrated  village  of  Bavaria,  near  the  Danube,  23  miles 
N.  N.  W.  of  Augsburg.  From  it  the  English  have  named 
the  famous  battle  which  occurred  at  the  neighboring  village 
of  Hochstadt,  Aug.  13,  1704.  Here  the  allied  armies,  com- 
manded by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene 
(who  had  about  52,000  men),  attacked  the  French  and  Ba- 
varians (about  56,000  men),  who  were  commanded  by  Tal- 
lard  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  The  duke  of  Marlborough 
and  Prince  Eugene  gained  a  decisive  victory,  and  took 
about  13,000  prisoners.  The  French  and  Bavarians  also 
lost  nearly  10,000  killed  and  wounded,  besides  many 
drowned  in  the  Danube.  The  French  and  Germans  call 
this  the  battle  of  HochstSdt. 

Blenheim,  a  thriving  village  of  Harwich  township, 
Kent  co.,  Ontario  (Canada),  12  miles  from  Chatham,  has 
several  large  factories,  and  a  large  trade  in  grain  and  fruit. 
Pop.  about  850. 

Blenheim,  a  tp.  of  Schoharie  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  1437. 

Blenheim  Dog,  or  Marlborough  Dog,  a  small 
and  beautiful  variety  of  spaniel,  much  resembling  ihe 
cocker  in  form  and  appearance,  but  generally  of  a  black 
color,  with  flame-colored  spots  above  the  eyes  and  on  the 
breast  and  feet.  The  muzzle  is  also  fuller.  The  Blenheim 
spaniel  is  the  Pyrame  of  Buffon.  It  derives  its  English 
name  from  Blenheim  Palace,  in  Oxfordshire,  where  the 
breed  has  been  preserved  since  the  beginning  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  These  dogs  are  sometimes  sold  at  an  enor- 
mous price. 

Blenheim  House,  a  magnificent  palace  in  England, 
near  Oxford,  was  erected  at  the  public  expense  for  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  as  a  testimony  of  gratitude  for  his  services 
at  the  battle  of  BLENHEIM  (which  see).  The  nation  at  the 
same  time  gave  him  the  royal  estate  of  Woodstock,  now 
called  Blenheim  Park,  which  is  adjacent  to  Blenheim  House. 
This  edifice  was  designed  by  Vanbrugh,  and  cost  more  than 
£500,000.  It  occupies  three  sides  of  a  square,  and  the 
principal  front  extends  348  feet  from  wing  to  wing.  The 
collection  of  paintings  which  adorns  the  interior  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  valuable  in  England. 

Blenk'er  (Lofts),  a  German  patriot  and  soldier,  born 
at  Worms  in  1812.  After  the  defeat  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  of  1849,  of  which  he  had  been  one  of  the  leaders, 
he  took  refuge  in  the  U.  S.  In  1861  he  became  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  Union  army.  Died  Oct.  31,  1863. 

Blen'nerhas'sett  (HARMAN).a  rich  Englishman,  born 
in  Hampshire  Oct.  8, 1767,  who  was  ruined  by  his  connection 
with  Aaron  Burr.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  In  1798  he  purchased  an  island  in  the  Ohio 
River,  2  miles  below  Parkersburg,  and  erected  on  it  an  ex- 
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pensive  mansion.  lie  advanced  money  to  aid  Hurr  in  bis 
enterprises,  and  was  indicted  for  in  a.-on  in  1*07  as  an  ac- 
complice of  Burr,  hut  was  released  without  a  trial.  Died 
Feb.  I,  ISIll,  in  liiictnscy. 

Blennorrhir'a  [dr.  s/Wia.  "mucous,"  and  ^<u,  to 
'•llow"],  an  al'iiornialh  roj,i,,ii-  discharge  from  any  mil- 
cous  membrane.  In  discharges  termed  bicnnorrlmal  there 
is  n  mixture  of  epithelial  scales  in  large  tjuanl  it ies  from  the 

IUM is    membrane,    with  numerous   pus  ceils.       After   in- 

tlaniination  of  the  urinary  luii'-ou-  membrane  a  ^!<-cl\   di- 
clKirge    ft  c-jllcnt  h    couliillics   foi-  a   long  period.       The   treat 

nicni   consists   in  establishing   health   by   tonics,  fresh  air, 

and    careful    re-iuieti,  \viih    a  -  '  r  I  u  i',  lit    lotions    to    les- 

sccn-tiou,  and  oi-cavonal  local  stimulants  to  alter  the  de- 
praved condition  of  the  mucoii-  membrane. 

Jllen'liy  (  /tl>-n'nin*),  a  genii-  of  tislies  of  the  order  Teh 
ostea  and  family  Iflenniida-.  To  this  family  the  wolf-fish 
and  the  gunnel  or  hutter-!ish  are  referred.  They  are  gen- 
erally remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  slimy  matter  with 
which  their  skin  is  ,-,, \erod.  .Many  are  destitute  of  scales. 
The  body  is  generally  of  an  elongated  form.  They  have 
only  one  dorsal  tin,  which,  however,  seems  in  many  of  them 
as  if  composed  of  two  parts.  They  are  found  in  the  seas 
of  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  blcnnies  are  small  fishes, 
living  in  shoals,  and  often  found  in  pools  left  dry  by  the 
tide.  They  possess  the  power  of  using  their  ventral  fins  to 
aid  them  in  moving  about  among  rocks  and  sea-weeds. 
They  are  seldom  used  as  an  article  of  food,  but  are  in 
request  for  the  aquarium,  on  account  of  their  tenacity 
of  life  and  their  activity.  They  feed  chiefly  on  small 
crustaceans.  The  !',!•  ,-,»(',/*  <tcellnn»  (eyed  blcnny),  called 
also  the  butterfly-fish,  has  a  large  and  prominent  dorsal 
fin,  in  which  is  a  spot 
ie-cmhling  all  eye.  This 
beautiful  fish  is  com- 
mon in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  is  sometimes 
found  on  the  coast  of 
England, 

.Many  of  the  blenny 
family  retain  their  eggs, 
within  the  oviduct  until 
they  are  hatched,  so  that 
the  young  arc  produced 
a  Inc.  and  capable  of  seeking  food  for  themselves.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  is  found  in  the  viviparous  blennios  (Zoarcct 
i-ii-ijiara)  of  the  British  seas.  Several  blennies  arc  found 
on  the  American  coasts. 

Blcn's  Creek,  a  township  of  Forsyth  co.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  817. 

Blcph'aris  [Or.  /3Af*«pet,  an  "eyelash,"  referring  to 
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The  Mepharis. 

the  long  filaments  attached  to  tin-  fins],  a  genus  of  fishes 
lilted  to  the  mackerel  and  the  dory,  includes  the  hair- 
finncd  dory,  /l/f/.l,,,,-!-!  ••rinitnt,  a  fish  found,  though 
rarely,  on  the  North  American  Atlantic  coast. 

Bler6  [Lat.  Hliri,i,;,m}.  n  town  of  France,  department 

Imlrc-ct  Loire,  on  the  river  Cher,  10  miles    V.  <    I:    ,,t 

Tours.      It   has  a  bridge  built  about  1150.     Pop    in   1866 

S661.    Near  it  is  the  chateau  of  Chenonceaux.  wliid,  Henry 

"•  "'  ''''•" gave  in  I..::.,  to  Diana  of  Poitiers,  who,  Im'- 

niLr  ramptnonsl^  embellished  it.  was  compelled  to  transfer 
it  to  Catherine  de  Medicis.  In  17"::  it  mu  purchased  by 
M.  Duptn.  the  wit  and  beauty  of  whose  widow  caused  it  to 
be  frequented  by  Fontcnclle.  Voltaire,  linffon.  Rousseau, 
and  others.  The  castle  is  in  good  preservation. 


Blcs-Uok  (l>amati>  albi/rotu),  an  anti-lope  of  South 
Africa.  Its  name  is  deri\  cd  from  the  blate  (  Dutch,  bla)  of 
white  in  its  face. 

Bles'sed  This'tle  (dninu  6enerficiu«),»  plant  of  the 

order  Composit»j,a  native  of  Kurope,  sparingly  natinali/.d 
in  the  I  .  .-.  It  wa-  foimerly  regard,, I  with':-- 
ation  on  account  of  its  suppo..,  d  n,,  dicmal  rlrtvei,  which 
ar"  celebrated  by  Burton  in  bis  "  Anatomy  of  ,M.|aiicli.,li ," 
und  by  Shak-peare.  under  the  name  of  I'm -,/«,,<  /.,.,•  •liriia. 
It  is  tonic  and  diaphoretic. 

Hies 'sing  ton  (MAKKAKKT  li  AUDIXKR),  COI-NTKSSOF,  an 
l.lished  and  beautiful   Irish  lady,  born  near  I  lonlnel, 
in  Tipperary  county,  Sept.  1,  178«.    Her  maiden  name  wu 
1'oWKii.     She  was  married  in  1818  to  the  carl  of  lib- 
ton,  who  was  her  second  husband.     She  travelled  with  him 
extensively  on  the  Continent, und  after  he  died  in  IM2»  she 
lived  in  CJorc  House,  London,  where  her  soirees  were  at- 
I  tended  by  ninny  literal!  and  other  eminent  persons.     8ho 

fublished  "  Conversations  with  Lord  liyron  "  (  IN:;  I ).  "  The 
{     tiler  in  France,"  and  other  works.     Died  in  I'aris  June  4, 
1849.     (Sec  li.  H.  MAIUIKN.  "The  Literary  Life  and  Corre- 
spondence of  Lady  Ulessington,"  3  rols.,  1855.) 

Ith  cl.-ili.  or  Blida,  a  town  of  Algeria,  in  the  province 

of  Algeria,  about  30  miles  S.  W.  of  Algiers.    It  is  pleasantly 

situated  on  the  border  of  the  Metidjah,  is  a  station  on  a 

!  railway,  and  is  said  to  be  very  flourishing.     It  has  been 

occupied  by  the  French  since  1838.     Pop.  in  1866,  9975. 

liligh  (WILLIAM),  an  English  naval  officer,  born  in  17">:i. 
I    He  commanded  the  ship  "  liounty,"  with  which  he  was  sent 
i  to  Tahiti  in   Dec.,  178i,  to  procure  plants  of  the  bn-ad- 
j  fruit  tree,  in  order  to  plant  then,  in  tin-  West  Indies.    Dur- 
ing his  voyage  for  Jamaica  with  a  cargo  of  these  plants 
a  part  of  his  crew  mutinied,  April  28,  1789,  on  account  of 
his  harsh  treatment.     The  captain  and  eighteen  of  his  men 
were  sent  adrift  in  the  launch,  and  alter  much  suffering 
arrived  at  the  island  of  Timor  in  June,  having  traversed 
3600  nautical  miles  in  an  open  boat.    The  mutineers  settled 
on  Pitcairn's  Island.     Bligh  was  appointed  governor  of 
New  South  Wales  in  1806,  but  his  conduct  was  so  tyran- 
nical that  he  was  expelled  in  1808.     Died  Dec.  7,  1817. 

Blight  [probably  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  be  and  lililnn, 
"to  fall  upon  "J,  a  term  in  common  use  for  supposed  atmo- 
spherical injuries  received  by  plants.  Before  effects  were 
traced  to  their  causes  with  the  same  care  that  they  are  at 
present,  the  sudden  discoloration  of  the  leaves  of  plants, 
their  death,  or  their  being  covered  with  minute  insects  or 
i  small  excrescences,  was  called  by  the  general  name  of  blight  ; 
and  this  blight  was  attributed  to  some  mysterious  influence 
in  the  air,  to  the  cast  wind,  or  to  thunder,  because  these 
states  of  the  atmosphere  commonly  accompanied  those  phe- 
nomena. It  is  now  found  that  what  is  called  blight  is  in 
some  cases  the  effect  of  insects,  to  the  progress  of  which  a 
peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere  often  contributes  ;  while 
in  other  cases  it  is  caused  by  parasitical  fungi.  These  fungi 
on  grain  crops  are  called  tin-blast,  bunt,  smut,  brand,  and 
rust.  The  ergot  or  spurred  rye  used  in  medicine  is  a  some- 
what similar  fungus.  Ergot  in  grain  used  as  food  may 
lead  to  gangrenous  diseases.  A  fungus  upon  the  grape 
constitutes  mililcir,  a  most  destructive  disease. 

The  sudden  death  of  plants  without  apparent  cause,  and 
also  the  withering  and  drying  up  of  part  of  their  leaves 
and  branches,  to  which  appearance  the  term  blight  should 
perhaps  be  restricted,  are  produced  by  the  transpiration  of 
water  from  the  leaves  taking  place  with  greater  rapidity 
than  it  can  be  supplied  by  the  absorption  of  the  roots,  and 
also  by  the  roots  becoming  attacked  Dy  fungus  spawn.  In 
very  hot  weather  in  summer  branches  of  fruit  trees  trained 
against  walls,  or  of  gooseberry  bushes  on  espaliers,  are 
sometimes  withered  up  in  a  few  minutes  from  this  cause. 
Blight  on  standard  apple  or  other  fruit  trees  in  orchards  i> 
often  nothing  more  than  the  injuries  done  to  the  leaves  and 
buds  by  the  caterpillars  of  certain  moths ;  that  on  thorn 
hedges  by  the  caterpillar  of  the  saw-fly  or  of  the  ermine,  or 
of  some  other  moths ;  and  that  on  roses,  by  the  aphides  or 
green-fly. 

Blind  (KARL),  a  Herman  liberal  politician,  born  at 
Mannheim  Sept.  I.  1820,  had  a  prominent  part  in  the  revo- 
lutions of  1848  and  1849,  and  in  1852  took  refuge  in  Lon- 
don. Having  been  pardoned  by  the  government  of  Baden 
in  1867,  he  returned  to  Germany,  where  ho  has  since  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  policy  of 
Bismarck. 

Blind'aeP.  in  fortification,  a  term  applied  to  a  screen 
made  of  timber  and  earth,  or  any  fixture  designed  to  shelter 
the  garrison  or  conceal  their  operations  from  the  enemy. 
The  blindage  is  sometimes  formed  of  fascines,  placed  on 
the  inner  crest  of  a  battery  and  continued  over  the  top  of 
the  embrasures.  Other  blindages,  used  to  protect  the  gun- 
ners of  a  battery  from  a  vertical  fire,  consist  of  plain  and 
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strong  timbers,  one  end  of  which  is  placed  on  the  inner 
crest  of  (lie  parapet  and  the  other  end  on  the  ground. 

Blind-fish.     See  AMBLVOPSIS. 

Blind'ncss  [Lat.  &Kitat\t  the  absence  of  the  sense  of 
sight,  is  caused  by  disease,  defect,  or  injury  of  the  eye,  of 
the  iijitir  nerve,  or  of  that  part  of  the  brain  connected 
with  it.  Blindness  may  be  complete  or  incomplete;  it,  may 
exist  from  liirth  or  may  accompany  extreme  age.  It  may 
be  transient  or  permanent.  Permanent  blindness  may  fol- 
low the  various  eruptive  fevers,  espcciaily  those  of  child- 
hood, sneh  as  scarlet  fever  and  smallpox.  Congenital 
blindness  is  generally  from  deficient  development  of  the 
nervous  apparatus,  and  is  detected  by  the  child  being 
indifferent  to  light  and  throwing  its  head  from  side  to 
side.  Very  rarely  the  power  of  vision  is  subsequently 
developed,  except  when  congenital  cataract  is  removed. 

Opacity  of  the  vitreous  humor  or  of  the  crystalline  lens 
— the  latter  known  as  cataract — causes  blindness,  which 
comes  on  gradually.  The  blindness  from  cataract  is  seldom 
so  complete  as  to  prevent  the  person  from  distinguishing 
day  from  night,  or  from  being  aware  of  opaque  bodies 
passing  between  him  and  the  light.  Opacities  of  the 
cornea,  if  extensive  or  in  the  axis  of  vision,  produce  some 
degree  of  blindness.  Advances  in  knowledge  of  anatomy 
have  enabled  surgeons  to  restore  sight  in  cases  which  years 
ago  would  have  been  hopeless. 

Night  blindness  (hemeralopia)  is  a  condition  in  which 
a  person  finds,  towards  evening,  that  objects  are  becoming 
less  and  less  distinct;  and  at  last  that  he  is  totally  or 
nearly  blind.  This  affection  has  attacked  bodies  of  troops 
exposed  to  great  fatigues  and  the  glare  of  the  sun.  if 
there  is  no  disease  within  the  brain,  recovery  generally 
results  from  protecting  the  eyes  from  the  light,  entire 
repose,  and  the  use  of  such  remedies  as  may  correct  any 
constitutional  defect  in  the  individual  attacked. 

Day  blindness  (nyctalopia)  is  characterized  by  inability 
to  see  in  a  bright  light;  the  subjects  of  it  sec  more  than 
usually  well  at  night.  Captives  long  immured  in  dark 
cells  are  often  affected  with  it.  Among  nocturnal  animals, 
as  owls,  bats,  etc.,  it  is  the  normal  condition.  It  accom- 
panies albinism  in  some  instances. 

"The  world  of  the  blind,"  says  Prescott,  "is  circum- 
scribed by  the  little  circle  which  they  can  span  with  their 
own  arms.  All  beyond  this  has  no  real  existence."  Some 
subjects  of  knowledge  will  always  be  beyond  the  blind 
man's  reach.  Light,  color,  and  space  he  cannot  fully 
realize.  Cheselden  once  successfully  operated  on  a  boy  for 
blindness.  It  was  two  months  before  he  discovered  that 
pictures  represented  solid  bodies ;  he  thought  them  planes 
differently  colored,  and  when  he  began  to  have  some  notion 
of  the  truth,  in  touching  the  canvas  of  a  picture  he  ex- 
pected to  find  something  solid  upon  it.  The  words  sea  and 
sky  do  not  convey  the  same  image  to  the  blind  which  they 
convey  to  us,  and  there  must  be  a  large  class  of  words 
in  the  same  category.  But  though  the  circle  of  which 
Prescott  speaks  is  narrow,  yet  within  it  the  perceptions  of 
the  blind  are  remarkably  active  and  accurate.  The  fact 
of  their  isolation  renders  their  mental  operations  more 
concentrated. 

As  a  class,  we  find  the  blind  to  be  thoughtful  and  quiet, 
with  peculiar  sensitiveness  of  mind  and  feeling;  grateful 
for  every  kindness ;  equally  tenacious  in  remembering  the 
least  affront,  and  often  self-willed  and  opinionative.  These 
are  but  the  natural  results  of  scanty  information,  and  a 
narrow  field  of  observation  and  acquirement.  Not  a  few 
blind  persons,  however,  are  possessed  of  peculiar  sweetness 
of  disposition,  and  it  is  obvious  that  different  conditions 
may  produce  great  differences  of  character  in  such  sensitive 
natures.  The  loss  of  the  sense  of  sight,  as  is  well  known,  is 
partly  compensated  for  by  a  wonderfully  increased  sensi- 
tiveness of  hearing  and  touch. 

The  making  of  baskets,  mats,  rugs,  list  shoes,  brushes, 
knitting,  netting,  wood-turning,  and  hair-work  are  among 
the  trades  which  the  blind  practise  with  success.  The  study 
of  music  is  often  the  blind  man's  delight.  Some  blind  men 
have  even  become  famous  as  musicians — two  of  them  so 
remarkable  that  even  Handel  expressed  great  delight  at 
their  skill.  But  a  pleasing  mediocrity  is  the  average  attain- 
ment of  blind  players. 

Modern  civilization  is  distinguished  for  its  efforts  to  pro- 
vide for  the  mental  wants  of  this  unfortunate  class.  The 
first  school  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the  blind  was 
established  in  Paris  in  1784  by  Valentine  Haiiy,  a  generous 
and  enthusiastic  but  impractical  man.  Asylums,  without 
systematic  instruction,  had  been  established  at  various 
places  in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  sonic  of 
these  still  exist.  The  first  school  for  the  blind  in  the 
U.  S.  was  the  New  England  Asylum  (now  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution) at  Boston,  Mass.,  founded  in  1829.  Among  those 
who  have  been  distinguished  for  their  zeal  and  success 


in  this  work  wo  may  mention  Dr.  John  G.  Fisher,  the 
founder  of  the  above  school,  Dr.  S.  (i.  Howe  ol  Boston, 
Dr.  Akerley  of  New  York,  Dr.  Dunglison  and  Robert 
Viiux  of  Philadelphia.  Books  for  the  blind  arc  at  pris- 
ent  generally  printed  with  raised  Roman  letters,  though 
various  other  alphabets,  some  of  them  stenographic,  have 
been  devised.  Some  blind  persons,  however,  acquire  such 
a  nice  sense  of  touch  as  to  be  able  to  read  ordinary  printed 
matter  by  the  fingers  alone. 

The  census  of  1870  reports  20.320  blind  persons  in  the 
U.  S.,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  cases  of  partial  and 
some  of  total  blindness  were  not  reported  to  the  census- 
takers.  The  following  is  a  list  of  institutions  for  the  blind 
in  the  V.  S. : 


Niime. 


Location. 


Institution  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Talladc'K'a,  Ala 

Institution  for  the  Blind Little  Hock,  Ark.... 

Institution  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  lilind  Oakland,  Cal 

Academy  for  the  Blind Mat-on,  Ga  . 


Institution  for  the  Blind 

Institution  for  the  Blind 


.hirk.souville.  Ill 

Indianaix.lis,  hid... 

Vintoll,  la 

WyaiKloltc,   Kan... 
Louisville,  Ky 


Institution  for  the  Blind 
Institution  for  the  Blind 
Institution  for  the  Blind 
Louisiana  Institution  for  Instruction 

of  the  Blind Baton  Kouge,  La... 

Institution  for  the  Blind Baltimore,  Md 

Perkins  Institute  and  Massachusetts  [ 

Asylum  for  the  Blind Boston,  Mass 

Institution  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Flint,  Mich 

Minnesota  Institution  for  Deaf,  Dumb, 

and  Blind Faribault,  Minn.... 

Institution  for  the  Blind Jackson,  Miss 

Institution  for  the  Blind St.  Louis,  Mo 

New   York  State  Institution  for  thel 

Blind Batavia,  N.  Y 

New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind...  NewYorkCity.N.Y. 

Institution  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  lialcigh,  N.  C 

Institution  for  the  Blind 'Columbus,  o 

Institution  for  the  Blind Philadelphia,  Pa... 

Institution  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind;  Cedar  Springs,  S.  (  . 

Institution  for  the  Blind 'Nashville,  IVim.... 

Institution  for  the  Blind :  Austin,  Tex 

Institution  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Staunton,  Va 

Institution  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Komney,  \V.  Va 

Institution  for  the  Blind Janesville,  Wis 


18T.S 
isr>9 

IKlJti 

is.-.:: 

1S4U 

1.S47 

Is.-,:; 
isi;x 
IS  12 

1S70 
1853 

1829 
1854 

18G3 
1883 


Is  Hi 
1S.-I7 
is:;:i 

1KT.9 
1844 
1850 
1838 

1870 

1S.TO 


The  following  list  gives  the  names  of  some  of  the  chief 
schools  for  the  blind  in  Europe  : 

Founded  Founded 

Paris 1781!Breslau  1819 

Liverpool 1791  Barcelona l.xii) 

Edinburgh 17111  Naples 1822 

London ISOQitimund lvj:i 

St.  Petersburg 1806:Lintz 1*24 

Berlin 1806  Perth 1825 

Vienna 1804  i  Manchester 1W7 

Prague lsn4  c.lasitow 1827 

Amsterdam 1.XUS  Frelslngen 1828 

/ui-icli 18(i!i  Kruchal 1828 

Dresden ISIISi  Hamburg  18SO 

Dublin 1810  York 1838 

Copenhagen 1X11  Cork  1840 

Stockholm 1*17  Munich 1844 

Koenigsberg 1818|Lausanne 1844 

Besides  the  above,  there  is  a  very  great  number  of  local 
schools  for  the  blind  in  Europe,  some  of  them  of  the  high- 
est excellence.  REVISED  BY  CHAS.  W.  GHEKXE. 

Blind'story,  orTrifo'rium,  the  second  arcade  in  the 
wall  which  separates  the  body  from  the  aisles  of  a  church. 
It  is  so  called  as  opposed  to  the  clearstory,  the  uppermost 
arcade,  the  apertures  of  which  admit  light  into  the  church, 
while  the  apertures  of  the  triforium  arc  dark.  The  blind- 
story  serves  to  give  access  to  the  various  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, and  to  suspend  banners  on  holidays.  The  gloom  of  the 
blindstory  contrasts  well  with  the  brightness  of  the  clear- 
story. 

Hlind'worm,  a  popular  name  of  the  Angui»  fmijilis, 
which,  however,  is  not  blind  nor  a  worm.  It  has  been 
usually  regarded  as  a  serpent  by  naturalists,  or  a  link  be- 
tween serpents  and  saurians  (lizards).  Mr.Gray  has  arranged 
the  Aiiifnis  and  several  other  genera  in  the  order  Sauro- 
phidia  (''lizard  serpents").  The  blindworni  has  a  cylin- 
drical body,  destitute  of  external  limbs,  but  the  bones  of  the 
shoulder  and  pelvis  exist  in  a  rudimentary  state.  It  is 
found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Europe,  is  inoffensive  and 
timid,  and  moves  very  slowly ;  hence  it  is  sometimes  called 
slowworm.  Its  length  varies  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  or 
more.  When  alarmed  it  contracts  itself  forcibly  and  be- 

ics  very  brittle,  so  that  it  is  easily  broken  in  two  by 

bending  it.  (See  GLASS  SNAKE.) 

Bliss  (WILLIAM  W.  S.),  A.  M.,  an  American  officer,  born 
Aug.,  1815,  at  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  18.33,  and  assistant  adjutant-general  (rank  of  major) 
July  7,  1846.  He  served  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  ] 83:1-34, 
as  assistant  professor  at  the  Military  Academy  1834-41),  in 
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Hi.-  Florida  war  IslO  II,  lii-in({  ''I''1'1"  "''  stall  to  coimiiand- 
in;,'  general,  a-'  a.--i.-tant  adjutant  general  lit  lieail-qnai -li  I  - 
Of  Western  military  departm.  ill-  !•-!:'  l.'i,  as  chief  of  staff 
of  Mivj.-()cn.  Taylor  in  the  military  occupation  uf  Texas 
[846-46,  in  the  war  wilh  Mexico  islfi  Is.  in  command  «f 

tin-  Western    division    IMS    I'.',  rli'.'il r  at     I'alo   . \llo.    lie 

sa.-a  ii.-  l:i  I'alinv  (KrrM-t  majnrl,  Monterey,  and  liui-na  \  i- 
ta  (hrevct  lieutenant-colonel),  at  private  secretary  of  Pres- 
ident Tinl'.r  .Mar.  4  to  July  !l,  Is.iU.  and  as  a-si.-lant  adju- 
tant-^enenil  id'  lln-  Wc.-tern  division,  head-quarter*  at  New 
OrlaUU,  !••'-.  l«;,0 -.'>:;.  lie  wa-  presented  ill  I.Vlil,  by  the 
Slate  .d'  Xew  York,  in  "  appreciar  ion  uf  him  as  a  soldier 
and  a  man,"  with  a  gold  muilal,  with  suitable  devices,  for 
his  uiiliani  aerviees  in  .Mexico,  and  honored  with  mcmlier- 
ship  of  learned  associations  at  hoihe  and  abroad.  He  was 
highly  distinguished  for  his  acquirements  in  science,  liter- 
al mv,  and  lanirna^cs.  was  a  most  graceful  and  fori'il.lc 
writer,  as  shown  liy  the  eeli-lirated  di  -patches  of  Uen.  Tay- 
lor from  hi»  pen,  and  his  great  wealth  of  learning  and  humor 
made  him  a  most  entertaining  companion.  Died  Aug.  5, 
1853,  at  East  1'ascagoula,  Miss.,  a^ed  thirty-eight. 

GEOROK  W.  CUI.LUM,  U.  S.  Army. 

Hli-s'liclil,  a  post-township  of  Lenawee  co.,  Mich. 
Po|>.  ITHii. 

liliss'villr,  or  Frcdericton  Junction,  a  post-vil- 
lage of  Sunliury  co.,  New  Brunswick  (Canada),  on  theOro- 
mocto  River,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  European  and  North 
American  U.  R.  with  the  Frederieton  branch,  41  miles  from 
Fredericton.  It  has  a  fine  railroad  station,  several  steam- 
tnills,  and  is  a  place  of  growing  importance. 

lilistcred  Steel.    See  STKEL,  by  A.  L.  HOLLET. 

Hlis'trrs  are  plasters  which,  when  applied  to  the  skin, 
raise  the  cuticle  into  vesicles  filled  with  serous  fluid.  They 
have  for  their  object  a  counter-irritation  or  diversion  of  in- 
flammatory action  from  an  internal  part  to  the  surface  of 
the  liody.  The  common  blister  is  made  of  cautharides  or 
Spanish  tly  (('ajtthnria  or  Lytta  vesicatoria),  mixed  with  a 
convenient  proportion  of  lard  and  wax.  If  applied  too 
long  it  produces  distressing  affections  of  the  urinary  blad- 
der. In  children  and  sensitive  persons  a  layer  of  thin 
gauze  may  bo  placed  between  the  blister  and  the  skin.  Un- 
der no  circumstances  should  a  blister  be  left  long  upon  chil- 
dren, as  it  may  produce  sores  which  are  difficult  to  heal.  When 
the  blister  has  raised,  the  vesicles  should  be  pricked  and 
their  fluid  contents  allowed  to  trickle  away,  tne  vesicated 
surface  being  then  dressed  with  simple  cerate  or  lard. 

Blitt'ersdorf,  von  (Fuinnnini  I,ANIX>UN  KARL),  BAB- 
UN,  minister  to  the  grand  duke  of  Baden,  a  zealous  support- 
er of  the  Mettcrnich  policy,  born  Feb.  3, 1792, wrote  "  Einigcs 
aus  der  Mappe  des  Freiherrn  von  Blittersdorf."  Died 
April  16,  1861. 

It  li't  U  in  [Gr.  £AI'TOI>],  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
order  ChenipodiaoetB.  The  common  "strawberry  blitc" 
(HHtiiiii  i--i/i;iiiiiim)  of  North  America  is  a  plant  perhaps  in- 
troduced from  the  south  of  Europe,  but  probably  native  of 
both  continents.  There  are  several  other  species  likewise 
common  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Block  [Fr.  bloc],  a  heavy  piece  of  timber;  a  massy 
I".  Iv,  solid  and  heavy  ;  the  piece  of  wood  on  which  crim- 
inals arc  beheaded ;  the  wooden  mould  on  which  a  hat  is 
formed ;  any  obstacle  or  obstruction  ;  also  a  continuous  row 
of  buildings.  The  term  is  applied  in  New  York  and  other 
cities  to  the  space  and  buildings  between  each  street  and 
the  next  street. 

BLOCK,  in  architecture,  is  used  to  denote  largo,  unworked 
masses  of  marble  or  stone;  also  a  modillion  in  a  cornice, 
or  the  small  projections  left  on  the  stones  of  some  ancient 
buildings,  which  arc  supposed  to  be  indications  of  the  un- 
finished state  of  the  work,  though  they  are  found  in  elab- 
orately constructed  buildings. 

BLOTH,  in  the  rigging  of  a  ship,  is  the  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus for  raising  sails  and  yards,  tightening  ropes,  etc.  Tho 
uses  of  blocks  are  very  numerous  on  shipboard,  and  to  sub- 
serve these  uses  they  are  distributed  about  the  masts  and 
yards.  The  block  comprises  a  nhi'11  <ir  exterior,  a  ikeare  or 
pulley  on  which  the  rope  runs,  a  pin  on  which  the  sheave 
turns,  and  i\  uti-ap  tn  fasten  the  Hock  in  its  place.  A  single 
block  contains  only  one  sheave  ;  a  double  block,  two  :  and 
.-ii  .m.  Besides  the  designation  of  blocks  according  to  the 
number  of  sheaves  they  contain  fas  single,  double),  they 
receive  other  names — such  as  cheek  block,  clew-garnet 
block,  clew-line  block,  etc.  Elm  is  used  for  blocks,  and 
lignumvita-  for  sheaves. 

Until  1781  ships'  blocks  were  made  by  hand.  But  it  re- 
quired unusual  skill  and  practice  to  fashion  the  pieces  and 
put  them  together  so  as  to  possess  the  requisite  strength 
and  facility  in  working.  More  than  1400  blocks  were  re- 
quired for  one  of  the  old  seventy-fours,  and  a  proportionate 
number  for  other  vessels.  In  17S1  a  Mr.  Taylor  began  to 


make  the  i-heaic-  and  .-hellr.  of  I, locks  by  macliinery  for 
the  Briti-h  niny.  Sir  M.  I.  Brunei,  in  1801,  invented  ma- 
chinery fur  making  I. lurk.--,  which  wa-  put  ii.' 
operation  in  1808.  Thorn:.-  lihni'-hard.  the  American  me- 
chanician, in\  cute.  1  most  ingenion  1. lock- 
making.  For  his  invention  and  superintend^;:  the  work, 
Brunei  received  from  the  British  government  £L'0,000. 

Block  (MiiHiT/,).  a  French  writer  on  statistics  and  po- 
litical economy,  born  at  Berlin  Feb.  IS,  Islli.     Among  nis 
KorK-  arc  ••  Statistics  of  France"  (2  vols.,  1860),  '•  Kn 
Political  and    Social"   (  isc.u,   both    in    French),    "lfi« 
Reiolkerung  des  Fraimi^isclien    Kaisern-iehs  "  i  I  Mil  |,  anil 
"  l)ie  Bevolkcriing  Spanicn's  und  I'ortugals  "  ( 1  - 
1866  he  has  published  the  "Annuaire  de  1'  ieonomlepolitlqiu 
et  de  la  statistique." 

Blockade,  in  international  law,  is  the  means  in  time 
of  war  of  prohibiting  neutrals  from  all  intercourse  with  an 
enemy's  port ;  and  it  is  carried  into  effect  by  an  armed 
force  (ships  of  war  or  forts),  which  blocks  up  and  bars  ex- 
port or  import  to  or  from  the  place  blockaded.  This  right 
is  sanctioned  by  all  civilized  nations.  Blockades  may  be- 
gin in  the  simple  fact  of  obstructing  entrance  into  a  port, 
or  in  official  notice.  According  to  French  doctrine,  a  ves- 
sel may  approach  the  entrance  of  a  port  with  impunity,  and 
must  be  warned  off  by  a  blockading  vessel ;  but  according 
to  English  and  American  practice,  due  notice  given  to  the 
public  authority  of  a  state  makes  its  vessels  liable  to  pen- 
alty for  attempting  to  enter  the  port.  Blockades  without 
notification  are  chiefly  resorted  to  in  an  emergency,  and  are 
temporary  :  they  require  notification  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor.  To  constitute  a  valid  blockade,  declared  intention 
and  actual  force  are  necessary.  A  blockade  ends  when  a 
blockading  force  is  withdrawn  voluntarily,  or  is  driven  off, 
not  by  storm, but  by  a  superior  hostile  force;  and  to  renew 
it  new  notification  is  necessary.  The  Declaration  of  Paris 
in  1856  defines  valid  blockade  to  be  such  as  prevents  in- 
gress into  a  harbor.  This  is  somewhat  vague,  but  cuts  off 
all  paper  blockades,  such  as  those  laid  by  the  Orders  in 
Council  and  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees.  Only  harbors 
or  forts  and  mouths  of  rivers  can  bo  blockaded,  and  the 
latter  only  so  as  not  to  prevent  vessels  from  access  to  a  port 
of  a  neutral  up  the  stream.  The  breach  of  blockade  may 
be  either  by  coming  out  of  the  blockaded  port  or  going  in. 
The  breach  of  blockade  subjects  the  property  so  employed 
to  confiscation;  there  is  no  rule  of  the  law  of  nations  more 
established  than  this,  and  it  is  universally  acknowledged 
by  all  civilized  governments.  The  violation  of  blockade 
by  the  master,  however,  affects  the  ship,  but  not  the  cargo, 
unless  the  cargo  is  the  property  of  the  same  owner,  or  un- 
less the  owner  of  the  cargo  is  cognizant  of  the  intended 
violation. 

On  the  proclamation  of  peace,  or  from  any  political  or 
belligerent  cause,  the  continuance  of  the  investment  may 
cease  to  be  necessary,  and  the  blockade  is  then  said  to  be 
raised.  The  blockading  force  then  retires,  and  the  port  is 
open  as  before  to  all  other  nations. 

TBEO.  D.  WOOLSEY. 

Blockade,  in  military  art,  signifies  an  operation  and 
effort  to  reduce  and  capture  a  fort  or  town  without  a  bom- 
bardment or  regular  siege,  relying  solely  upon  the  stop- 
page of  supplies.  The  attacking  party  throws  up  redoubts 
or  other  works  on  the  neighboring  heights  and  roads.  A 
part  of  the  investing  army  sometimes  remains  in  a  tempo- 
rary camp,  ready  to  repel  a  sortie  of  the  garrison.  Forts 
built  on  steep  and  rocky  eminences  may  bo  reduced  more 
easily  by  blockade,  because  the  roads  or  paths  by  which 
supplies  can  be  received  are  few,  and  can  be  guarded  by  a 
small  force. 

Block  Books.  Previous  to  the  invention  of  printing, 
besides  the  calligraphists  and  illuminators  who  prepared 
and  adorned  the  books  of  scholars  and  clerics,  there  existed 
a  separate  guild  for  the  fabrication  of  school-books  and 
books  of  devotion,  as  well  as  calendars  and  popular  medi- 
cal books  for  the  lay  public.  These  were  ornamented  with 
rude  paintings.  The  card-painters  were  identical  with  this 
craft  until  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  As  the 
demand  for  the  products  of  their  art  increased,  they  in- 
vented the  process  of  block-printing,  cutting  into  blocks  of 
wood,  and  sometimes  plates  of  metal,  so  as  to  leave  the  let- 
ters and  pictures  standing  out,  and  applying  colors  to  these 
and  taking  impressions.  In  these  xylographic  books, 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  both  sides  of  the  sheet  were 
printed. 

Block  Creek,  a  township  of  Wilson  co.,  N.  C.  P.  1474. 

Block'crs,  a  township  of  Tuscaloosa  co.,  Ala.    P.  950. 

Miockers,  a  township  of  Edgefield  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1034. 

Block-House,  a  wooden  redoubt  or  temporary  fort,  is 
always  covered.  It  is  usually  rectangular,  is  built  of  logs, 
and  iias  two  stories,  one  of  which  is  sunk  several  feet  below 
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BLOCK  ISLAND— BLOOD-HOUND. 


the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  upper  story  projects  a  few 
feet  beyond  the  lower  on  all  sides.  It  is  loopholed  for  the 
use  of  muskets.  Block-houses  have  been  much  employed 
in  the  U.  S.  as  a  defence  against  Indians.  If  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  artillery,  they  should  be  formed  of  double  rows 
of  logs  three  feet  apart,  with  well-rammed  earth  betweeu 
them. 

Block  Island,  an  island  belonging  to  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  situated  between  Montauk  Point,  the  E.  extremity 
of  Long  Island,  nnd  Point  Judith.  It  constitutes  the  town- 
ship of  New  Shoreham  in  Newport  county.  It  is  8  miles 
long  and  from  2  to  5  miles  wide.  Block  Island  light,  at  the 
N.  extremity,  is  in  lat.  41°  13'  46"  N.,  Ion.  71°  34'  17"  W. 
Pop.  HIM. 

Block'ley,  a  former  township  of  Philadelphia  co.,  Pa., 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  is  now  included  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  the  site  of  the  Blockley  In- 
sane Asylum,  and  of  a  large  almshouse  occupied  by  the 
paupers  of  the  city. 

Block-Printing.     See  PRINTING. 

Block  Tin,  a  name  of  a  variety  of  tin  which  is  inferior 
in  quality  to  grain  tin.  During  the  process  of  melting  or 
reduction  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  the  purest  tin  tirst 
fuses,  and  is  withdrawn.  The  residue,  being  melted  at  a 
higher  temperature,  is  poured  into  moulds,  and  is  called 
block  tin. 

Blod'get  (Lonm),  an  American  scientist  and  writer, 
born  in  C'hautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.,  May  23, 1823.  He  received 
a  thorough  common-school  and  academical  education.  In 
1851  he  became  assistant  professor  at  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution at  Washington.  He  sent,  in  1852,  the  results  of  his 
researches  in  climatology  to  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  and  the  following  year  presented 
a  series  of  papers  on  the  same  subject  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  at  Cleveland,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  American  climatology.  In 
1853-54,  Mr.  Blodget  had  direction  of  the  observations  and 
calculations  of  the  Pacific  R.  R.  survey.  Near  the  close  of 
1854  he  was  transferred  to  the  war  department,  but  con- 
tinued to  have  charge  of  the  surveys.  In  1855  he  published 
a  quarto  volume  of  climatological  observations,  and  in  1857, 
"  Climatology  in  the  U.  S.,"  a  work  extensively  circulated 
and  very  favorably  received  in  Europe.  From  1859  to  1864 
he  was  editor  of  the  "  North  American,"  published  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade 
from  1858  to  1864.  From  1863  to  1865  he  had  charge  of  the 
commercial  bureau  of  the  treasury  department  at  Washing- 
ton, and  published  several  volumes  of  official  reports.  In 

1865  he  was  made  U.  S.  appraiser  at  large.     He  contributed 
articles  on  finance  to  the  "  North  American  Review"  in 

1866  and  1867,  besides  making  contributions  to  various 
other  publications.     Mr.  Blodget's  reputation  is  perhaps 
even  greater  in  Europe  than  in  the  U.  S.     Some  of  his 
writings  on  climatology  were  warmly  commended  by  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt. 

Blodget  (SAMUEL),  born  at  Woburn,  Mass.,  April  1, 
1724,  became  a  judge  of  common  pleas  in  Hillsboro'  co., 
N.  II.,  and  served  in  the  Louisburg  expedition  of  1745. 
In  1783  he  raised  a  sunken  ship  with  a  valuable  cargo  near 
Plymouth,  and  went  to  Europe  to  prosecute  similar  enter- 
prises, but  met  with  small  encouragement.  He  commenced 
the  duck  manufacture  in  New  Hampshire  in  1781.  He  after- 
wards undertook  the  construction  of  a  canal  around  Amos- 
kcag  Falls.  Died  at  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  Sept,  1,  1807. 

Blocm'fontein,  the  capital  of  the  Orange  River  Free 
State,  in  South  Africa,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Modder,  in 
about  lat,  29°  10'  S.,  Ion.  26°  40'  E.  Pop.  about  1200. 

Blois  (anc.  Ule'sie),  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Loire-et-Cher,  is  finely  situated  on  high  ground 
on  both  sides  of  the  Loire,  and  on  the  railway  from  Orleans 
to  Tours,  36  miles  by  rail  S.  W.  of  Orleans,  anil  1 12  miles 
by  rail  S.  W.  of  Paris.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  a  college,  a 
public  library,  a  botanic  garden,  an  episcopal  palace,  and 
a  hotel  do  villc.  Here  is  the  celebrated  castle  of  Blois,  the 
scene  of  many  interesting  historical  events,  and  once  the 
favorite  residence  of  the  kings  of  France.  Francis  I.,  Henry 
II.,  and  Charles  IX.  held  their  courts  in  this  castle,  which 
has  been  inhabited  by  many  princes.  Blois  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  and  was  once  more  important  than  it  is 
now.  It  has  manufactures  of  gloves  and  porcelain,  and  a 
trade  in  brandy,  wine,  and  timber.  Here  is  an  aqueduct 
cut  in  the  rock  by  the  ancient  Romans.  Pop.  20,068. 

It  loni'lii  Id  (CHARLES  JAMES).  D.  D..  a  learned  English 
prelate,  born  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  in  Suffolk,  May  2V,  1786, 
graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  edited  sev- 
eral dramas  of  jEschylus  and  the  works  of  Callimachus 
(1824).  He  became  bishop  of  Chester  in  1824,  and  bishop 
of  London  in  1828.  He  was  an  efficient  promoter  of  the 
erection  of  new  churches  in  London.  His  principles  were 


High  Church."  Died  Aug.  5,  1857.  (See  DR.  BIBKK, 
Bishop  Blomficld  and  his  Times,"  1857;  A.  BLOMFIELD, 
Life  of  C.  J.  Bloinfield,"  1S63.) 

Blom'maert  (PIIILIPPUS),  an  eminent  Belgian  author 

and  philologist,  born  about  1809.     He  published  editions 

of  old  Flemish  poems,  and  translated  the  Niebelungen  into 

Dutch  or  Flemish  iambics.     His  most  important  work  is  a 

History  of  the  Belgians"  (1849). 

Blood  [Ger.  Hint],  the  principal  nutritive  fluid  of  ani- 
mals, and  the  most  abundant  and  complex  fluid  in  tho 
animal  economy.  It  consists  of  a  clear,  transparent  plas- 
ma, the  "  liquor  sanguinis,"  and  a  great  number  of  floating 
corpuscles,  which  are  also  nearly  transparent;  while  tho 
two  together  constitute  in  all  the  higher  animals  an  opaque 
red  fluid.  In  most  of  the  invertebrates  and  in  the  Amphi- 
nxiu,  a  fish  of  a  low  type,  the  blood  is  clear  and  transpar- 
ent. In  vertebrates  only  are  the  corpuscles  found.  Tho 
red  color  of  the  blood  is  brightest  in  the  arteries,  while  in 
the  veins  it  assumes  a  dark,  almost  blue-black  tint.  It  has 
a  taint  odor,  often  characteristic  of  the  animal  from  which 
it  is  taken.  The  temperature  of  human  blood  in  health  is 
probably  about  100°  F.  in  the  deep-seated  vessels.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  about  1060,  but  is  not  uniform.  The 
blood-plasma  or  liquor  sauguinis  consists  of  water  holding 
in  solution  a  large  proportion  of  albumen,  a  much  smaller 
amount  of  fibrin,  a  variable  amount  of  the  carbonates, 
phosphates,  sulphates,  chlorides,  and  certain  organic  salts 
of  potash  and  soda,  and  of  the  sulphates  and  phosphates 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  with  a  little  iron,  and  certain  un- 
determined organic  "  extractives."  Sugar  exists  in  the 
venous  blood,  and  so  does  a  fatty  emulsion.  Urea,  the 
urates,  cholesterine,  creatine,  carbonic  acid,  and  other  ex- 
crcmentitious  matters  are  borne  along  by  the  blood  until 
excreted  by  the  proper  organ.  The  liquor  sanguinis,  when 
its  fibrin  is  removed  by  coagulation,  is  called  scrum — a 
term  which  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  liquid  before  de- 
fibrination.  When  blood  is  withdrawn  from  the  circula- 
tion, it  rapidly  separates  into  a  rather  firm  clot  (('on;/itf>nti 
or  crasHfimentum},  consisting  of  fibrin,  which  when  alone  is 
white  and  clear,  but  unless  washed  it  is  usually  colored  red 
by  the  red  corpuscles  which  it  entangles. 

If  the  plasma  of  blood  be  dcfibrinatcd  and  then  heated, 
or  nitric  acid  be  added,  a  large  white  coagulum  of  albumen 
will  be  observed.  Albumen  is  the  most  abundant,  and  in 
nutrition  is  probably  the  most  important,  of  the  principles 
of  the  blood. 

The  corpuscles  already  alluded  to  are  of  two  kinds:  (t) 
the  red  corpuscles,  which  constitute  nearly  half  the  mass 
of  the  blood,  to  which  they  give  its  color.  They  are  flat, 
biconcave  disks,  circular  in  all  mammals,  except  the  camels 
and  llamas,  in  which  they  are  oval,  as  in  the  inferior  verte- 
brates. In  man  they  are  ^,55  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  (2) 
The  white  corpuscles  or  leucocytes,  which  are  very  much 
less  abundant  than  the  others.  They  are  identical  with  tho 
pus-cells,  the  colostrum-corpuscles,  and  with  the  tissue-cells 
generally.  Their  function  in  the  blood  is  not  well  known. 
The  white  corpuscle  is  a  true  cell,  while  the  red  corpuscle 
is  not.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  red  corpuscles  are 
bearers  of  oxygen  from  the  lungs  to  the  tissues.  The 
greater  part  of  the  iron  of  the  blood  is  contained  in  them. 
Their  coloring-matter,  hsemoglobine  or  cruorine,  is  believed 
by  some  theorists  to  owe  its  red  color  to  this  iron.  The 
composition  and  physical  properties  of  blood  are  quite 
variable,  changing  with  changes  of  food,  of  health,  or  of 
habits.  The  circulating  fluid  of  the  invertebrates  differs 
widely  from  true  blood,  though  analogous  in  origin  and  uses. 

CHAS.  W.  GREENE. 

Blood-bird  (Myzomela  Kangninolenta),  a  beautiful 
little  species  of  honeysucker,  which  receives  its  name  from 
the  rich  scarlet  color  of  the  head,  breast,  and  back  of  tho 
male.  It  inhabits  the  thickets  of  New  South  Wales. 

Blood-flower  (Hamnnthut),  a  genus  of  bulbous 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Amaryllidaceat,  mostly  natives 
of  South  Africa,  derive  their  name  from  the  red  color  of  tho 
flowers.  They  are  cultivated  in  greenhouses  for  the.beauty 
of  their  flowers,  which  grow  in  heads  or  clusters.  The 
leaves  of  some  species  are  linear,  and  those  of  others  nearly 
round.  The  inspissated  juice  of  Htnuanthm  toxitaritu  is 
used  by  the  natives  of  South  America  to  poison  their  arrows. 
Blood-hound  [so  called  because  formerly  employed 
to  track  wounded  game  by  their  blood],  a  name  applied  to 
several  varieties  of  the  dog,  distinguished  for  the  keenness 
of  their  scent  and  the  persistency  with  which  they  will  fol- 
low the  track  of  game.  They  have  been  employed  in  many 
petty  wars  to  track  small  forces  of  partisans,  to  follow  es- 
caped prisoners,  etc..  as  in  time  of  peace  they  have  been 
t  mined  to  hunt  felons,  poachers,  and  fugitive  slaves. 
When  kept  for  these  purposes  they  acquire  a  peculiarly 
ferocious  and  bloodthirsty  character,  but  when  cmplnyi'd 
for  the  chase  they  are  sagacious  and  trusty.  The  Cuban 
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and  Russia  n  hounds  arc  celebrated  for  their  ferocity.    They 

differ  much  friiin  the   Knglish  hounds,  but  like  them  have 

pendulous  cars  and  liji.i  und  a,  compact  and  muscular  build. 

Illooil-iiiniicy,  a   term  anciently  applied  to  money 

End  by  a  person  guilty  of  houiieiili>  to  the  next  of  kin.    In 
ngland,  belore  ilir  Norman  ('(HHpH'.st,  the  nmuunt  of  this 
money  was  fixed   hy  law,  und  varied  with  the  rank  of  the 
person  killed.     Similar  customs  exist  now  among  barbarous 
races. 

Blood-root  (AW/immi-m  Ciinnilriuii),  a  plant  of  the 
natural  order  Pnpa\  craee;c,  growing  wild  in  many  parts  of 
North  \ni'  lir.i.  It  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  early 
spring  flowers.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  orange-colored 
s;t|>  of  tin-  root,  which  r.Milains  the  alkaloid  san;£uinarina, 
remarkable  for  the  line  red  color  of  its  .-nit.-.  The  root  of 
this  plant  is  a  valuable  stimulant  expectorant,  but  its  use 
requires  caul ion,  for  its  administration  has  been,  followed 
by  the  symptoms  of  aero-narcotic  poisoning. 

Bloodstone.     See  HKI.IOTUOPK. 

Bloody  Run,  a  post-borough  of  Bedford  co.,  Pa.,  90 
miles  W.  S.  W.  of  ilarrislmr^.  and  on  the  Huntingdon  and 
Broad  Top  II.  K.,  4,'t  miles  S.  W.  of  Huntingdon.  Here  are 
coal  and  iron  mines.  Pop.  557. 

Bloom  [from  the  (ler.  Illume,  a  "flower"],  a  flower,  a 
blossom,  an  expanded  hud,  the  opening  of  flowers  in  gen- 
eral. A  plant  is  said  to  be  iu  bloom  when  its  flowers  arc 
open.  Ilionni  js  also  the  blue  color  or  powder  found  on 
plums,  grapes,  and  other  fruits.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  a  state  of  development  into  the  prime  and  vigor  of  life 
and  beauty. 

I.I.OOM,  in  fine  art,  an  appearance  on  paintings  resem- 
bling the  bloom  on  plums  and  other  fruits.  It  prevents  the 
transparency  and  impairs  the  general  effect  of  a  picture. 
To  obviate  this  defect  the  picture  should  bo  carefully  dried 
before  the  application  of  the  varnish,  which  should  be 
heated  before  it  is  applied. 

Bloom,  a  post-township  of  Cook  co.,  111.     Pop.  1213. 

liloom,  a  township  of  Fairfield  co.,  0.     Pop.  2071. 

Bloom,  a  township  of  Morgan  co.,  0.     Pop.  987. 

Bloom,  a  township  of  Scioto  co.,  0.     Pop.  2203. 

Bloom,  a  township  of  Seneca  co.,  0.     Pop.  1492. 

Bloom,  a  post-township  of  Wood  co.,  O.     Pop.  1394. 

Bloom,  a  township  of  Clearfleld  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  315. 

Bloom,  a  township  of  Richland  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1171. 

Bloom'ary,  or  Blo'mary  [from  bloom,  a  mass  of 
iron],  a  furnace  for  converting  pig  or  cast  iron  into  malle- 
able or  "  wrought "  iron,  or  for  producing  malleable  iron 
from  iron  ore  directly.  In  the  latter  case  it  difl'ers  from  the 
BLAST  FI-UNACK  (which  see),  in  reducing  the  ore  and 
producing  the  iron  in  a  mass  or  "  bloom  "  without  melting 
it,  while  the  blast  furnace  produces  an  impure  molten  iron, 
which  is  tapped  off  and  cast  into  pigs  ;  the  blast  furnace 
working  continuously,  the  bloomary  (in  many  cases)  inter- 
ruptedly. The  change  of  cast  into  malleable  iron  by  the 
bloomary  process  is  generally  superseded  by  PUDDLING 
(which  see),  but  the  former  is  used  to  some  extent  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Sweden  in  the  production  of  the  better  kinds  of 
metal.  Bloomaries  for  the  direct  production  of  iron  are  of 
various  forms.  The  process  is  one  of  the  oldest  known  in 
metallurgy,  and  rude  forms  of  it  are  at  present  used  in 
many  barbarous  countries.  The  two  best  known  modern 
forms  of  the  bloomary  (the  Catalan  furnace  and  the  Ger- 
man bloomary)  are  at  present  used  in  Spain,  Southern 
France,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  parts  of  the  U.  S.  for  the  re- 
dneiion  of  ores,  chiefly  by  means  of  charcoal.  Only  the 
richest  ores  can  be  profitably  used,  and  the  loss  of  iron  is 
in tieh  <;rt  atcr  than  by  the  blast  furnace.  In  the  true  Catalan 
forge  the  charcoal,  with  a  great  part  of  the  charge  of  iron 
ore,  is  heaped  on  the  >in;ill  square  hearth  opposite  to  the  tuy- 
ere, line  ore  and  charcoal  being  thrown  in  from  time  to  time. 
A  moderate  blast  is  maintained,  and  the  whole  is  stirred  at 
proper  times  ;  and  in  about  six  hours  the  iron  (which  has 

settled  '"  '»'•  '"it! in  a  mas-  called  a  /„„/,}  is  removed, 

and  forged  at  once  into  a  hi n.  In  the  ordinary  or  Ger- 
man bloomary  the  ore  is  first  made  line.  an. 1  then  thrown  in 
small  quantities  upon  a  charcoal  fire  with  a  hot  or  cold 
blast  (the  former  hem-  much  the  batter))  the  iron  and 
melted  shi.u  settling  down  into  the  hearth.  The  slag  is 
tapped  oil  from  lime  to  time,  and  the  iron  loups  are  at 
proper  intervals  withdrawn  and  wrought  int.i  blooms. 

The   bloomary  process  is  an  excellent   one   in    regions 

where  » I  is  plentiful  and  cheap  and  iron  ores  of  a'hinh 

grade  are  abundantly  found.  It  is  especially  practised  in 
Northern  New  York,  when'  it  produces  iron  of  the  very 
best  unality.  much  sought  for  in  the  steel  manufacture.  ' 

Bloom'rr,  a  township  of  Pottawatomie  co.,  la.  P.  611. 

Bloomer,  a  township  of  Monte  aim  co.,  Mich.  P.  1422. 


Bloomer,  a  township  of  Chippewa  co.,  Via.    P.  ! 

Bloomer  Contume,  a  style  of  dress  for  women, 
characterized  by  skirts  and  Turkish  trousers,  which  Mrs. 
Ann  Bloomer  of  New  York  attempted  to  introduce  in  IM'J. 
It  had  but  a  temporary  success. 

Bloom'field,  a  township  of  Nevada  co.,  C»l.  Pop.  636. 

Bloomfield,  a  post-township  of  Hartford  co.,  Conn. 
Pop.  1473. 

Bloomfield,  a  township  of  La  Grange  co.,  Ind  POD 
2254. 

Bloomfield,  a  township  of  Clinton  co.,  la.   Pop.  1231. 

Bloomfield,  the  county-scat  of  Davis  co.,  la.,  has 
manufactures  of  ploughs,  wagons,  and  furniture.  It  has  a 
high-school  building  costing  $30,000,  and  i-  the  , ,  ,, 
a  rich  farming  district.  It  is  at  the  junction  of  the  St. 
Louis  Kansas  City  and  Northern  and  Kurlingtun  ami  South- 
western H.  Ks.  It  has  a  public  library  of  250U  vols.,  two 
weekly  papers,  a  national  bank,  and  a  large  trade.  Pnp. 
1553;  of  Bloomfield  township,  2543. 

T.  0.  WALKER,  ED.  "DKXIX-HAT.-" 

Bloomfield,  a  township  of  Polk  co.,  la.     Pop.  1132. 

Bloomfield,  a  township  of  Wiuneshick  co.,  la.  Pop. 
1183. 

Bloomfield,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Greene  co.,  Ind., 
on  the  Waha.-h  and  Erie  Canal,  nil  miles  S.W.  of  Indianapolis. 
It  has  3  wagon  and  carriage  shops,  3  saddlery  and  harness 
shops,  1  planing  mill  and  sash  and  door  factory,  1  steam 
flouring  mill,  1  weekly  paper,  and  an  active  trade.  It  is 
8  miles  E.  of  the  Indianapolis  and  Yincennca  K.  R.  It 
is  in  Richland  township.  Pop.  656. 

W.  E.  STHOI-ES,  PUB.  "  WEEKLY  DEMOCRAT." 

Bloomfield,  a  post-village  of  Nelson  co.,  Ky.    P.  435. 

Bloomfield,  a  township  of  Oakland  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
2105. 

Bloomfield,  a  township  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minn.  P.  888. 

Bloomfield,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Stoddart  co., 
Mo.,  about  125  miles  S.  of  St.  Louis.  It  has  one  weekly 
newspaper.  Pop.  379. 

Bloomfield,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Essex  co., 
N.  J.,  4  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Newark,  on  the  Newark  and 
Bloomfield  and  the  Montclair  R.  I: -.  It  is  also  connected 
by  horse-railroad  with  Newark.  It  has  one  woollen  and 
two  paper  mills,  an  iron  foundry,  a  cabinet-organ  factory, 
a  weekly  paper,  eight  churches,  and  is  lighted  by  gas. 
Pop.  of  township,  4580. 

STEPHEN  M.  HULIN,  ED.  OP  "RECORD." 

Bloomfield,  a  township  of  Jackson  co.,  0.  Pop.  1775. 

Bloomfield,  a  township  of  Logan  co.,  0.    Pop.  655. 

Bloomfield,  a  post-township  of  Crawford  Co..  Pa. 
Pop.  1262. 

Bloomfield,  a  township  of  Trumbull  co.,  0.     P.  798. 

Bloomfield,  a  borough,  capital  of  Perry  en..  Pa.,  24 
miles  N.  W.  of  Harrisburg.  The  name  of  the  post-office  is 
New  Bloomfield.  Pop.  655. 

Bloomfield,  a  post-township  of  Essex  co.,  Vt.  Pop. 
455. 

Bloomfield,  a  post-township  of  Walworth  co.,  Wis. 
Pop.  1091. 

Bloomfield,  a  township  of  Waushara  co.,  Wis.  Pop. 
1123. 

Bloomfield  (JOSEPH),  born  at  Woodbridgc,  N.  J., 
studied  law,  entered  the  Revolutionary  army  in  the  third 
regiment  of  New  Jersey  troops  as  captain,  serving  bravely 
throughout  the  war;  became  attorney -general  of  New  Jer- 
sey, governor  of  New  Jersey  (1801-12),  brigadier-general 
in  the  war  with  Great  Britain  (1812-15),  and  an  influential 
Jctfcrsonian  member  of  Congress  (1817-21).  Died  Get.  3, 
1823. 

Bloomfield  (ROBKRT).  an  English  pastoral  poet,  born 
at  Honington,  in  Suffolk,  Dec.  3,  1766,  was  apprenticed  to 
a  shoemaker.  lie  worked  at  that  trade  in  London,  and 
wrote  in  a  garret  •'  The  Farmer's  Boy  "  ( 179.S),  a  rural  poem 
which  obtained  great  popularity,  and  was  translated  into 
French,  Latin,  and  Italian.  Among  his  other  works  are 
"Wild  Flowers"  and  "Ballads  ami  Songs."  Died  Aug. 
19,  1823.  (See  "  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties," 
vol.  ii.;  "Blackwood's  Magazine"  for  June,  1S22.) 

Bloom'ing,  a  township  of  Hampshire  co.,  W.  Va.  Pop. 
119.x 

Bloom'ingburg,  a  post-village  of  Paint  township, 
Fayette  co..  n.  Pop.  312. 

Bloom'ingdale,  a  post-township  of  Du  Page  co.,  111. 
Pop.  1141. 

Bloomingdalc,  a  post-township  of  Van  Burcn  co., 
Mich.  Pop.  1496. 
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Bloomingclale,  a  post-village  of  St.  Armanil  town- 
ship, Essex  co.,  X.  V.,  has  manufactures  of  lumber  aud 
starch. 

Blooming  Grove,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  eo., 
Ind.  Pop.  SOI. 

Blooming  Grove,  a  post-township  of  Waseca  co., 
Minn.  Pop.  (»7lt. 

Blooming  Grove,  a  post-township  of  Orange  co., 
N.  Y.  Pop.  2502. 

Blooming  Grove,  a  township  of  Riuhland  co.,  0. 
Pop.  1199. 

Blooming  Grove,  a  township  of  Pike  co.,  Pa.  P.  378. 

Blooming  Grove,  a  post-township  of  Dane  co.,  Wis. 
Pop.  1011. 

Bloom'ington,  a  city  and  capital  of  McLean  co.,  111., 
at  the  crossing  of  the  Illinois  Central,  Chicago  and  Alton, 
and  Indianapolis  and  Hloomington  R.  Us.,  at  the  N.  ter- 
minus of  the  Jacksonville  branch  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton, 
and  the  western  terminus  of  the  La  Fayette  and  Blooin- 
ington  division  of  the  Toledo  W abash  and  Western  R.  R., 
60  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Springfield.  It  has  12  churches,  man- 
ufactures of  boots,  shoes,  paper  bags,  and  ploughs,  oar- 
works  and  repair-shops,  employing  some  1200  hands,  a 
coal-mine,  employing  180  hands,  5  banks,  5  furnaces,  3 
weekly  and  2  daily  papers.  It  is  connected  by  street  rail- 
road with  Normal,  two  miles  distant,  which  is  the  seat 
of  the  State  Normal  University  and  the  Soldiers'  Or- 
phans' Home.  Bloomington  is  the  seat  of  Major  Female 
College,  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic college,  and  a  business  college.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
nourishing  aud  beautiful  cities  in  the  interior  of  the  State. 
Pop.  14,590;  of  township,  16,419.  BRAIXARD  SMITH. 

Bloomington,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Monroe  co., 
Ind.,  is  on  the  Louisville  New  Albany  and  Chicago  R.  It., 
97  miles  N.  W.  of  New  Albany  and  51  miles  S.  W.  of  In- 
dianapolis. It  is  the  scat  of  the  State  University,  organ- 
ized in  1829,  and  has  a  national  bank,  important  limestone 
quarries,  and  manufactures  of  hard  wood,  of  which  there  is 
an  unlimited  quantity  in  the  county.  Large  tanneries  are 
in  successful  operation  here,  the  great  oak  region  furnish- 
ing unlimited  supplies  of  bark  for  this  purpose.  .It  has  one 
semi-monthly  and  two  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  1032;  of 
Bloomington  township,  2860.  ED.  "  PROGRESS." 

Bloomington,  a  township  of  Decatur  co.,  la.    P.  266. 

Bloomiugton,  a  township  of  Muscatine  co.,  la.  Pop. 
1411. 

Bloomington,  a  post-township  of  Hennepin  co.,  Minn. 
Pop.  738. 

Bloomington,  a  township  of  Buchanan  co.,  Mo. 
Pop.  1487. 

Bloomington,  a  post-township  of  Macon  co.,  Mo. 
Pop.  156. 

Bloomington,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Franklin  co., 
Neb.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

Bloomington,  a  post-township  of  Grant  co.,  Wis. 
Pop.  1245. 

BIoom§'burg,  the  capital  of  Columbia  co.,  Pa.,  is  on 
Fishing  Creek,  near  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna, 
and  on  the  Lackawanna  and  Bloomsburg  R.  R.,  56  miles 
S.  W.  of  Scranton  and  25  miles  N.  E.  of  Sunbury.  Iron 
and  limestone  abound  in  the  vicinity.  The  town  has  one 
national  bank  and  one  private  banking  company,  is  the 
site  of  a  normal  school  with  buildings  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 500  pupils,  and  has  a  number  of  iron  furnaces  and 
foundries,  and  three  weekly  papers.  Pop.  ;)341. 

II.  L.  DlEFFENBACH,  ED.  OF  "  TlJE  COLUMBIAN." 

Bloss,  a  township  of  Tioga  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  4008. 

Bloss'burg,  a  post-village  of  Tioga  co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
Tioga  River  and  on  the  Blossburg  and  Corning  R.  R.,  41 
miles  S.  of  Corning,  X.  Y.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper, 
and  mines  of  scini-bituininous  coal  and  of  iron. 

Blount,  a  county  in  the  N.  of  Alabama.  Area,  950 
square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  head-streams  of  the 
Black  Warrior  River.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  hills 
or  small  mountains.  Corn,  cotton,  and  tobacco  are  pro- 
duced. It  is  intersected  l>v  the  South  and  North  Alabama 
R.  R.  Capital,  Blountsville.  Pop.  9945. 

Blount,  a  county  of  Tennessee,  bordering  on  North 
Carolina.  Area.  900  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  W.  by  the  Holston  River  and  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Little 
Tennessee.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  fertile  valleys  and 
mountains,  one  of  which  is  called  Chilhowee  Mountain. 
Cattle,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  wool  are  staple  products. 
The  county  contains  extensive  beds  of  marble,  limestone, 
and  iron  ore.  Capital,  Marysville.  Pop.  14,23". 

Blount,  a  township  of  Vermilion  co.,  111.     Pop.  1532. 


Blount  (WILLIAM),  an  American  Senator,  born  in  North 
Carolina  in  1744,  was  a  member  of  tin-  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  became  governor  of  Ohio  Territory  in  1790.  In 
17%  he  was  elected  a  U.  S.  Senator  for  Tennessee,  and  in 
I  797  was  expelled  from  the  Senate  on  a  charge  that  he  was 
implicated  in  a  plot  to  surrender  a  part  of  Louisiana  to  the 
British.  Died  Mar.  21,  1800. 

Blounts'ville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Blount  co., 
Ala.,  about  50  miles  S.  of  Huutsvillc.  Pop.  of  lUountsville 
township,  539. 

Blountsville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Sullivan  co., 
Tenn.,  about  100  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Knoxville.  Pop.  18U. 

Blouse,  a  French  term  applied  to  a  loose  linen  coat  or 
frock  which  is  generally  worn  in  France  by  operatives, 
peasants,  and  the  populace.  It  is  similar  to  the  smock- 
frock  often  worn  by  English  wagoners  ami  farm-laborers. 
In  Germany  the  blouse  is  sometimes  made  of  woollen  stuff, 
and  is  tightened  to  the  body  by  a  belt.  This  garment  i>  s<> 
characteristic  of  the  workmen  and  lower  classes  of  France 
that  the  French  populace  are  often  called  "blouses."  This 
name  is  given  to  the  loose  fatigue-jacket  worn  by  soldiers 
in  the  U.  S.  army. 

Blow  (HENRY  T.),  born  in  Southampton  co.,Va.,  July  15, 
1817,  graduated  at  the  University  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  whith- 
er he  had  removed  in  1830,  acquired  wealth  in  manufac- 
turing, mining,  and  land  speculation,  was  a  prominent 
Unionist  and  anti-slavery  man  before  the  civil  war,  was 
U.  S.  minister  to  Venezuela (1861-62),  memberof  Congress 
(1863-67),  and  minister  to  Brazil  (1869-71). 

Blowing-Machines  are  used  instead  of  bellows  in 
furnaces  and  manufactories  requiring  a  large  and  steady 
supply  of  air,  and  also  in  the  ventilation  of  mines,  where, 
without  an  artificial  supply,  the  air  would  become  charged 
with  dangerous  gases.  These  machines  are  of  various  con- 
struction, but  in  many  of  them  the  blast  is  made  by  causing 
fans  enclosed  in  a  hollow  cylinder  to  revolve  around  a  cen- 
tral axis.  Others  have  hollow  cylinders  in  which  pistons 
work,  as  in  the  air-pump.  The  blast  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  causing  a  stream  of  water  to  fall  through  a  long 
tube,  in  such  a  way  that  a  large  quantity  of  air  is  carried 
down  with  it. 

Blow'pipe  [Vr.ehalumeav;  Ger.  LtilliroJir],  a  tube  bent 
at  right  angles  and  terminating  in  a  fine  nozzle,  for  direct- 
ing a  current  of  air  from  the  mouth  across  the  flame  of  a 
lamp,  candle,  or  gas-jet.  It  produces  a  conical-pointed 
flame,  intensely  hot,  which  can  be  readily  directed  upon 
small  objects  by  the  operator.  It  is  constantly  used  by  the 
jeweller  in  soldering,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  chemist  and 
mineralogist  it  is  the  basis  of  a  distinct  and  comprehensive 
system  of  analysis,  both  qualitative  and  quantitative.  By 
using  a  gentle  current  of  air,  and  not  permitting  the  nozzle 
to  enter  the  flame,  the  entire  flame  is  brought  into  a  hori- 
zontal position,  but  its  chemical  character  is  not  changed; 
it  is  still  composed  of  combustible  gases  rich  in  carbon  ; 
and  as  these,  when  directed  upon  many  metallic  oxides, 
reduce  or  liberate  the  metals,  this  flame  is  called  the  /-ffn- 
ciiiy  flame.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  more  powerful  current 
of  air  is  blown  into  the  interior  of  the  flame,  a  sharp- 
pointed  jet  of  a  blue  tint  is  the  result.  Many  metals, 
placed  just  beyond  the  point  of  this  flame,  are  ra]vidly 
oxidized;  hence  it  is  called  the  o.riiltzhnj  fiame.  The  chem- 
ist is  thus  enabled  by  the  aid  of  the  blowpipe  to  expose 
small  quantities  of  minerals  or  other  substances  either  to  a 
reducing  or  an  oxidizing  influence.  By  holding  the  sub- 
stance in  platinum-pointed  forceps  its  fusibility  can  be  de- 
termined, or  it  may  communicate  to  the  flame  some  cha- 
racteristic color.  By  placing  it  upon  charcoal  many  im- 
portant facts  can  bo  learned  with  regard  to  it;  i.  e.  it  may 
produce  white  or  colored  deposits  upon  the  coal,  or  evolve 
a  characteristic  odor,  etc.  By  subjecting  it  at  the  same 
time  to  the  action  of  carbonate  of  soda  it  may  yield  me- 
tallic globules  or  powder,  with  or  without  a  coating.  By 
the  aid  of  a  loop  of  platinum  wire  the  body  under  exami- 
nation may  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  borax  or  salt  of 
phosphorus,  when  glassy  beads  of  characteristic  colors  may 
result.  Thus  with  the  aid  of  the  blowpipe  the  analyst  sub- 
jects the  substance  to  a  series  of  tests,  by  which  its  exact 
character  is  revealed.  By  the  use  of  the  balance,  clay  cru- 
cibles, cupels  of  bone-ash,  and  a  great  variety  of  reagents, 
the  percentages  of  certain  metals  can  be  determined,  such 
as  copper,  cobalt,  nickel,  gold,  and  especially  silver.  The 
art  of  keeping  up  an  uninterrupted  current  of  air  through  the 
blowpipe  is  easily  acquired.  (See  EI.IIESHOIIST'.I  "Manual 
of  Blowpipe  Analysis,"  and  PLATTNKR'S  "  Manual  of  Qual- 
itative and  Quantitative  Analysis  with  the  Blowpipe.")  (See 

OXY-HYDROGEN  BLOWPIPE.)  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Blow'pipe-and-Ar'row,  called  also  Gravata'na 
and  Pocu'na,  a  weapon  used  by  some  of  the  Indians  of 
South  America,  both  in  war  and  for  killing  game.  It  is  a 
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fir.ii^'lit  tiilir.   iii  which  a  poisoned  arrow  is  placed  and  ! 

!y  expelled   l,y   the-  liri-nth.      The  tube,  etc.  in  from 
two  t.i  twehc  tect  lonL:.  tin-  bore  not  large  enough  to  admit  | 
the  little  finger,     ll  i-  made  ul  r-  »•*!  cr  of  the  atom  of  a  i 

pallll.        The  arrows   are    from   one  '.r   lv*o   to  eighteen    inches 

longj  made   uf  (lit-   spin* •-  of  :t  palm.  sharp,  notched   so   as   ' 
i»  l.n-.ik  oil'  in  the  wound,  und  their  points  cmi-rcd  with 
curare   or  other  poison.      A    little-   down    i-    twi-lcd    round 
each   arrow,  to  til   tin-  till"-.     In  the  hand  of  a  prae 
Indian  it  is  a  very  deadly  wi-apon.     As  his  weapon  makes 
no  noise,  the  hunter  often  does  wonderful  execution. 

Hliib'lirr,  the  cellular  membrane  in  which  the  oil  or 

fat  of  the  wh:il<-   in  enclosed;  the  layer  of  fut  which  lies 

ju-t  lido-alli  the  akin  of  tho  whale.     A  single  whale  nftcn 

In*  thirty  tun*  of  blubber,  from  which  aliuut   twenty 

•d' oil  are  extracted.     The  blubber  .-!  i  \  •  •-    to   protect 

tin-  whale  from  cold  and  to  diminish   hi-  specific  gra\  tty. 

Il  i-  an  in)|>orlanl  iirlii-leof  loud  to  the   K-<|ininau.x. 

Bltt'chcr,  vonfliKiniAKii  LKIIKIIKI-IIT),  prince  of  \Vahl-  I 

stadt.  :i  celebrated   I'm  '!.  horn  at   It"- k    Dw. 

Ifl,  1742.     Hi-  entered  tin-  service  of  Prussia  in  I  7'in.  i" 
catne  a  captain  in  1771,  and  a  colonel  in  1790.     In  1794  ho  J 
di-i  in  inii-linl  himself  as  a  cavalry  officer  in  the  war  against  ; 
tin-  Frrm'h,  and  was  r-nised  to  the  rank  of  inajor-geueral.  j 
Hi-   li-d   tin-   languard  at    the   battle   of  Auerstadt   (1806), 

from  which  ho  retreated  to  I, ill k.     lie  was  ili-fi-aled  and  I 

taken  prisoner  near  I. ill k  in  Nov.,  1806.     When  the  war 

between  the  allies  and  Napoleon  was  renewed  in  Mar.,  1813, 
Blucher  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  uf  the  Prus- 
sian army,  which  ho  led  at  l.iit/m  and  Bautzen.  Hi  de- 
feated Macdonuhl  at  the  Katzbach  in  August,  and  took 
many  prisoners.  On  Oct.  1C  he  gained  a  victory  over 
Marshal  Marnnmtat  Mockcrn,  and  then  formed  a  junction 
with  the  allied  armies,  which,  with  his  co-operation,  de- 
t'eati-l  N'apoleon  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  Oct.  17-19,  1813. 
Hi-  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal  in  1813,  and 
led  the  Prussian  army,  about  60,000  strong,  which  invaded 
Franco  early  in  1814.  Between  Feb.  10  and  15  he  was 
defeated  by  Napoleon  at  Champaubert,  Montmirail,  Veau- 
champ-j,  i'ti-.,  and  lost  about  15,000  men,  but  he  de- 
feated !h'  same  enenn  at  Laon,  Mar.  9,  entered  Paris 
at  tho  end  of  that  month,  anil  hero  received  from  his 
king  the  title  of  prinee  of  Wahlstadt.  On  tho  re- 
newal of  tho  war  in  1.H15  he  took  command  of  the 
Prussian  army,  and  was  defeated  at  Ligny,  June  16, 
but  lir  reached  \Vaterloo  in  time  to  decide  the  vic- 
tory, June  18,  1815.  l)ied  Sept.  11!,  IM'.i.  He  was  ^^^ 
noted  for  his  energy  and  rapid  movements,  and  was  _; 
snrnami-d  Marshal  Vorwiirt8("  Forward").  In  1820  > 

:i  hirgo  bronze  statue  by  Kauch  was  erected  to  him 
in  Berlin,  and  another  in  Breslau  in  1827. 
I'oKusTEii,  "  Bliichcr  und  sein  Umgebung,"  iMM: 
Pis,  HON.  "Bliichcrs  Lehcn.  Thaten,  und  Ende," 
lsl:i;  V.IH\IIK:KX  vox  EXSE,  "  Bliichers  Lebcnsbe- 
schrcihung,"  1>L'7;  "Life  and  Campaigns  of  Blii- 
cher,"  London,  1815;  SCHERR,  "  Bliicher,  seine  Zcit 
and  sein  Leben,"  2  vols.,  1862;  BIESKE,  "Q.  L. 
Blucber  von  Wahlstadt."  1862;  and  CHESNEV, 
"  Waterloo  Lectures,"  1874.) 

Blue  [La..  ...  Fr.  Urn;  Ger.  blau],  one 

of  the  three  primary  colors,  and  one  of  the  seven 
prismatic  colors,  of  which  the  complementary  is 
orange.  The  blue  colvriny  mailer  of  flotrcm  has 
been  called  iinthokyun  or  cyaninc;  little  is  known  of  its 
chemical  constitution.  '/'//.  blue  pit/menu  arc  (1)  ultrama- 
rine, obtained  originally  from  lapis-lazuli,  now  manufactured 
artificially;  (2)  Prussian  or  Berlin  blue,  the  scsquiferro- 
cyanide  of  iron  ;  (I!)  smalt,  glass  colored  blue  by  oxide  of 
cobalt:  modifications  of  this  pigment  are  called  azure 
blue,  cerulean  hlue,  indigo  blue,  deep  blue,  king's  blue, 
etc.;  (4)  Thcnard'fl  or  cobalt  blue,  a  compound  of  alumina 
and  oxide  of  cobalt;  (5)  verditcr  or  Bremen  blue,  moun- 
tain lilni-.  etc..  a  basic  carbonate  of  copper;  (6)  blue  ochre 
or  iron  blue,  native  Prussian  blue,  is  a  phosphate  of  pro- 
toxide of  iron  found  in  in.mv  places. 

V/ic  l,l,,e  dyes  are  (1)  Indigo.  This  is  applied  as  Saxon 
blue,  or  indigo  extract,  a  solution  of  indigo  in  fuming  sul- 
phuric acid.  Chcmic.  or  ehemic  blue,  is  the  very  acid 
solution;  indigo  carmine  is  the  extract  m-ntrali/.c.f  by  an 
alkali,  as  the  indi-o  vat.  indigo  reduced  to  a  colorless  so- 
lution by  protoxide  of  iron  or  grape-sugar,  which  becomes 
blue  again  in  the  air.  (2)  Prussian  blue,  alreudv  men- 
tioned as  a  pigment.  (3)  Logwood  blue,  produced  "by  log- 
wood extract  on  » Is  mordanted  with  alum  and  cream  of 

tariar.  (  I)  A/.uline.  or  phenol  blue,  prepared  from  phenol 
or  carbolic  acid,  (j)  Aniline  blues,  („)  bleu  de  LyODI 
triphcnyl-rosanilinc;  (t)  Nicholson's,  or  alkali  bine'.  »tc 
(6)  Toluidinc  blue.  (7)  Diphcnylamine  blue.  (8)  Chino- 
line  bine.  etc.  (For  details  consult  the  above  under  their 
•ive  names.)  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

N 


Blue,  a  township  of  Pottawattomie  co.,  Kan.    Top...  I!. 

lilue,  a  township  of  Jackson  co.,  Mo.     Top. 

Illuc  Bnyou,  a  township  of  S  *  ier  co.,  Ark.    Pop.  840. 

BlUc'beartl  [Fr.  llnrln  •!,!•  u;  (ier.  lltiiu'lKirl],  the  ecu 
tral  character  of  n  cdel, rated  tiction.  according  to  which 
the  cheuilicr  Kaoul,  who  has  a  blue  I" -ai  'I.  le-ls  hi'nili-'s 
curiosity  by  entrusting  her,  during  hi-  absence,  with  tin- 
key  of  u  chamber  winch  she  i-  to.Li.lden  to  enter.  She 
cannot  resist  the  tempt»'i"n  to  explore  the  chamber  ;  her 
fault  is  discovered,  and  he  puts  her  to  death.  Si.\  v, 
shore  this  fate,  but  the  seventh  is  rescued  by  her  brother-. 
and  lllncln'itrd  is  slain.  The  talc  appears  in  innumer- 
able forms.  Tieck,  in  his  "  IMiantasns."  has  worked  up 
this  material  into  a  drama,  with  romantic  und  satirical 
addition-:  (1  retry  has  made  use  of  it  in  his  opera  of 
•'  Itaoul,"  and  Oll'cnbach  has  written  an  opera  boutle  called 
"  liarbe  Bleu"  (ISiliil. 

The  historic  original  of  Bluebeard  is  supposed  to  be 
Giles  dc  Laval,  lord  of  Kaiz,  who  was  made  marshal  of 
Franco  in  1429,  and  fought  valiantly  against  the  English ; 
but  he  is  remembered  chiefly  for  crimes  which  tradition  has 
painted  in  the  blackest  colors.  He  is  said  to  have  taken  a 
pleasure  in  corrupting  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  in 
murdering  them  for  their  blood,  which  he  used  in  magical 
incantations.  Out  of  this  fact,  itself  half  mythical,  the 
tale  of  Bluebeard  has  probably  grown.  Laval  was  burnt 
alive  near  Nantes  in  1441'. 

liluc'bcll,  a  name  applied  in  Great  Britain  to  two  wide- 
ly different  wild  flowers:  (1)  the  Hyacinthui  non-icriptni, 
a  hyacinth  with  beautiful  blue  flowers,  and  a  root  which 
was  formerly  gathered  for  the  starch  it  contains  ;  (2)  the 
Campanula  ro/H»rr(/V>/i'a,thc  harebell, very  common  through- 
out Europe,  and  having  a  wide  range  in  Asia  and  North 
America.  This  and  other  blue-flowered  species  of  Cam- 
panula are  sometimes  called  "  bluebell  "  in  the  U.  S.,  where 
tho  name  is  also  in  some  places  very  incorrectly  given  to 
the  blue  fringed-gcntiau. 

Blue-bird,  or  Blue  Warbler  (SyMa  tialii,  Eryth- 


The  Blue-bird. 


nco  stalls,  or  Sialia  sia/is],  a  bird  of  the  family  Sylviadffi, 
is  a  general  favorite  in  the  U.  S.,  which  it  visits  as  a  sum- 
mer bird  of  passage,  and  is  welcomed  as  a  harbinger  of 
spring.  It  prefers  the  vicinity  of  human  habitations,  and 
often  builds  in  orchards  and  gardens.  It  is  nearly  equal 
to  an  English  robin  in  size.  The  upper  part  of  it  is  a  rich 
sky-blue  color;  the  breast  and  throat  are  a  reddish  chest- 
nut. Its  song  is  a  mellow,  sweet-toned,  and  agreeable 
warble.  This  bird  lays  about  five  pale  blue  eggs.  The 
male  and  female  both  defend  their  nest  and  young  with 
remarkable  courage  when  attacked  by  serpents  or  other 
animals. 

Blue  Books,  the  name  applied  to  tho  reports  and 
papers  printed  by  the  British  Parliament,  because  they  arc 
usually  covered  with  blue  paper.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  the  reports  sent  annually  by  the  governors  of  colonies  to 
the  colonial  secretary.  The  practice  of  printing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  of  Commons  began  in  1681,  when  dis- 
?utcs  ran  high  on  the  question  of  excluding  the  duke  of 
'ork  from  the  succession.  The  documents  printed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  accumulated  gradually  in  bulk  and 
variety,  until  they  reached  their  present  extent.  In  1836 
the  House  adopted  the  practice  of  selling  their  papers  at  a 
cheap  rate.  The  chief  contents  of  th«se  papers  at  present 
are  the  votes  and  proceedings  of  the  House  ;  the  bills ;  the 
estimates  for  the  public  services;  the  accounts  of  expendi- 
tures; any  documents  which  the  ministry  may  voluntarily 
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or  at  the  demand  of  the  House  produce;  reports  of  commit- 
tees or  commissions  appointed  by  the  Crowu  and  the  govern- 
ment. The  blue  hooks  of  a  session  often  till  fifty  or  sixty 
thick  folio  volumes.  Their  contents  arc  heterogeneous,  and 
to  a  great  extent  cumbersome  and  valueless.  They  are  not 
prepared  on  any  uniform  system  or  subjected  to  general 
revision  or  editing.  There  is  an  official  list  of  the  }n'i-nnn- 
nel  of  the  U.  S.  government  published  annually  at  Wash- 
ington, which  is  entitled  "  The  U.  S.  Blue  Book." 

Blue  Creek,  a  township  of  Adams  co.,  Ind.  Pop.  820. 

Blue  Creek,  a  township  of  Paulding  co.,  0.     P.  163. 

Blue  Earth,  a  county  in  the  S.  of  Minnesota.  Area, 
750  square  miles.  It  is  partly  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Minnesota  Kiver,  traversed  by  the  Mankato  or  Blue  Earth 
River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Maple  River.  The  surface 
is  undulating,  and  diversified  by  fertile  prairies,  forests, 
and  small  lakes.  (Jrain,  wool,  cattle,  and  dairy  products 
are  the  chief  staples.  It  is  intersected  by  the  St.  Paul  and 
Sioux  City  R.  R.  Capital,  Mankato.  Pop.  17,302. 

Blue  Earth  City,  the  capital  of  Farihault  co.,  Minn., 
is  on  the  Mankato  or  lilue  Earth  River,  100  miles  in  a  di- 
rect lino  S.  S.  W.  of  St.  Paul.  It  has  one  weekly  paper. 
It  is  to  be  connected  with  Mankato  by  railroad.  Pop.  of 
township,  1121.  En.  OF  "  POST." 

Blue  Eye  (Etitomizn  etfanoftff),  sometimes  called 
Bine-Cheeked  Honey-Eater,  a  beautiful  bird 
abundant  in  New  South  Wales.  It  is  a  species  of  honey- 
sucker,  and  feeds  on  insects  and  honey,  which  it  obtains 
chiefly  from  the  blossoms  of  the  Euculyjitm.  It  is  grega- 
rious and  remarkable  for  its  graceful  movements. 

Blue  Eye,  a  township  of  Talladega  co.  Ala.  Pop. 
1414. 

Blue'fields,  or  Blewfields,  a  river  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, in  the  Mosquito  Territory,  flows  eastward,  and  enters 
the  Caribbean  Sea  at  the  town  of  Bluefields,  which  has  a 
good  harbor,  and  is  in  lat.  12°  N.,  Ion.  83°  W. 

Blue'fish  ( Temntidon  sallator),  an  acanthoptcrygian 
fish  of  the  family  Scornberidic,  is  sometimes  called  "  horse 
mackerel."  The  upper  part  of  it  is  of  a  bluish  color.  It 
derives  its  specific  name  from  a  habit  of  leaping  out  of  the 
water.  It  frequents  the  coasts  of  the  U.  S.  in  spring  and 
summer,  is  very  swift  and  voracious,  and  preys  on  the 
mackerel  and  other  fishes.  The  weight  of  it  varies  from 
five  to  ten  pounds.  It  is  a  fine  fish  for  the  table. 

Blue  Gowns,  or  King's  Beadsmen,  a  former  class 
of  privileged  mendicants  in  Scotland.  There  was  long  a 
custom  of  appointing  beadsmen  with  a  small  royal  bounty, 
who  ultimately  degenerated  into  a  class  of  authorized  men- 
dicants. In  theory  their  duty  was  to  pray  for  the  king. 
Each  of  the  beadsmen  on  the  king's  birthday  received  a 
gown  of  blue,  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  bottle  of  ale,  and  a  leathern 
purse  containing  a  penny  for  every  year  of  the  king's  life. 
Every  birthday  another  beadsman  was  added  to  the  num- 
ber. A  large  pewter  badge  was  attached  to  the  breast  of  the 
gown,  which,  besides  the  name  of  the  bearer,  had  the  in- 
scription, "  Pass  and  Repass."  The  practice  of  appoint- 
ing beadsmen  was  discontinued  in  1833,  at  which  time 
there  were  sixty  on  the  roll. 

Blue  Grass,  called  also  Green  Meadow  Grass  and 
Juue  Grass  (/'on  pratensin},  a  species  of  grass  which  is 
a  native  both  of  Europe  and  America,  distinguished  from 
other  species  of  its  genus  by  its  flat  panicles,  smooth  culms 
and  sheaths,  and  short,  blunt  ligules.  Though  common  in 
many  regions,  this  grass  attains  its  chief  value  in  that  part 
of  Central  Kentucky  which  is  called  the  "  blue-grass  re- 
gion," where  it  is  considered  to  afford  the  most  important 
crop  that  can  be  raised  by  farmers.  It  is  chiefly  cultivated 
for  pasturage,  though  on  certain  soils  it  makes  excellent 
hay.  To  this  grass  Kentucky  owes  her  great  reputation  as 
a  stock-raising  State. 

Blue  Grass, a  post-township  of  Scott  co.,  la.  P.  1420. 

Blue  Grass,  a  township  of  Highland  co.,  Ya.  Pop. 
1418. 

Blue  Hill,  a  post-township  of  Hancock  co.,  Me.  It 
has  an  academy  and  some  manufactures.  Pop.  1707. 

Blue  Lake,  a  post-township  of  Muskegon  co.,  Mich. 
Pop.  381. 

Blue  Laws,  a  name  applied  to  certain  enactments 
said  to  have  been  made  by  the  legislature  of  the  colony 
of  New  Haven,  now  a  part  of  Connecticut.  These  laws 
are  said  to  have  interfered  seriously  with  the  private  life, 
religious  conduct,  and  even  the  dress  of  citizens ;  but 
while  it  is  true  that  not  only  in  New  Haven,  but  in  other 
parts  of  New  England,  there  was  undue  interference  in 
these  affairs,  it  is  equally  certain  that  many  of  the  "blue 
laws  "  of  which  certain  writers  have  told  us  never  had  an 
existence  in  any  statute-book. 


Blue  Lead,  a  name  given  by  miners  to  galena. 

Blue  Lick  Springs,  a  village  of  Nicholas  co.,  Ky., 
where  there  arc  saline  mineral  springs,  the  waters  of  which 
are  sold  for  medicinal  purposes  in  various  of  the  1'.  S. 
The  waters  closely  resemble  those  of  Harrowgate,  iu  Eng- 
land. 

Blue  Light.     See  BENGAL  LIGHT. 

Blue  Monday  is  said  to  have  been  so  named  from  an 
ancient  custom  in  some  parts  of  Europe  of  decorating 
churches  with  blue  on  the  Monday  before  Lent,  this  par- 
ticular Monday,  and  afterwards  all  Mondays,  being  con- 
sidered holidays  for  men  whose  business  obliged  them  to 
work  on  Sundays.  This  practice  led  to  riotous  ex>-e--r- 
still  traditionally  remembered,  and  it  was  generally  sup- 
pressed by  legal  cenatmcnts ;  but  the  blue  Monday  is  still 
observed  to  some  extent  in  certain  places. 

Blue  Mound,  a  township  of  Macon  co.,  111.     P.  1089. 
Blue  Mound,  a  township  of  McLean  co.,  111.    P.  1219. 

Blue  Mound,  a  post-township  of  Linn  co.,  Kan. 
Pop.  341. 

Blue  Mound,  a  post-township  of  Livingston  co.,  Mo. 
Pop.  1048. 

Blue  Mound,  a  post-township  of  Dane  co.,  Wis. 
Pop.  1165. 

Blue  Mountain,  a  post-township  of  Izard  co.,  Ark. 
Pop.  454. 

Blue  Mountain  (Pennsylvania).     Sec  KITTATIXXT. 

Blue  Mountains,  a  range  in  the  E.  part  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  N.  of  the  Australian  Alps.  It  is  nearly 
parallel  with  the  sea-coast,  from  which  it  is  about  100  miles 
distant.  The  highest  peaks  of  this  range  rise  over  40(10 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  range  long  formed  a 
barrier  between  the  settlements  on  the  coast  and  the  inte- 
rior. In  1815  a  road  was  opened  through  these  mountains 
to  the  rich  pastures  of  Bathurst  Plains  ,•  and  now  a  rail- 
road connects  Sidney  and  Bathurst,  crossing  the  Blue 
Mountains  at  an  elevation  of  over  3000  feet. 

Blue  Nile,  or  Blue  River.     See  BAIIR-EI.-AZREK. 

Blue  Pill  (I'il ula  lii/ilnirt/i/r!),  or  Blue  Mass,  con- 
sists of  two  parts  of  mercury  rubbed  with  three  parts  of 
conserve  of  roses  till  globules  of  mercury  can  be  no  longer 
detected ;  to  this  is  added  powdered  liquorice-root,  so  that 
a  pill  of  three  grains  contains  one  grain  of  mercury.  In 
cases  of  recent  and  mild  disorder  or  torpor  of  the  liver  blue 
pill  is  much  used,  either  alone  or  combined  with  some  other 
drug,  such  as  rhubarb.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  three  grains 
twice  a  day.  The  doses  given  by  physicians  are  smaller 
now  than  formerly.  (See  MERCURY,  MEBICIXAL  USES  OF.) 

Blue  Rapids,  a  village  of  Marshall  co.,  Kan.,  on  the 
Central  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  R.  U.,  U5  miles  W.  of 
Atchison,  and  on  the  Big  Blue  River.  It  has  a  developed 
water-power  of  1700  horse-power,  large  flouring  and  woollen 
mills,  beds  of  gypsum  and  water-lime,  a  weekly  newspaper, 
and  Holly  waterworks.  Pop.  of  township,  1247. 

C.  E.  TlBBETS,    Pi  B.  OF  "BLUE  RAPIDS  TlMKS." 

Blue  Ridge,  the  range  of  the  Alleghanies  which  is 
nearest  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  extends  in  a  N.  E.  and 
S.  W.  direction  through  Pennsylvania,  Maryland.  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  The  part  of  this  ridge  in 
Pennsylvania  is  called  the  South  Mountain.  In  Virginia 
it  forms  the  S.  E.  boundary  of  the  limit  Valley,  and  is  re- 
markable for  beautiful  scenery.  The  Peaks  of  Otter,  which 
are  the  highest  points  of  this  ridge  in  Virginia.  rise  about 
4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  North  Carolina, 
southward,  the  name  of  Blue  Ridge  is  invariably  applied 
to  the  watershed  which  divides  the  waters  flowing  into  the 
Atlantic  from  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Blue  Ridge,  a  township  of  Piatt  co.,  111.     Pop.  1120. 

Blue  Ridge,  a  post-township  of  Henderson  co.,  X.  C. 
Pop.  1354. 

Blue  Ridge,  a  township  of  Macon  co.,  N.  C.     P.  157. 

Blue  Ridge,  a  township  of  Watauga  co.,  N.  C.    P.  4I>0. 

Blue  River  of  Indiana  rises  in  Henry  county  in  the 
E.  part  of  the  State,  and  flows  south-westward.  After  it 
has  united  with  several  streams  it  receives  the  name  of 
Driftwood  or  East  Fork  of  White  River. 

Blue  River,  a  township  of  Hancock  co.,  Ind.    P.  1 1 25. 

Blue  River,  a  township  of  Harrison  co.,  Ind.    P.  1 1 98. 

Blue  River,  a  township  of  Henry  CO.,  Ind.     Pop.  862. 

Blue  River,  a  township  of  Johnson  co.,  Ind.    P.  2573. 

Blue  River,  a  township  of  York  co.,  Neb.     Pop.  258. 

Blue  River,  a  post-township  of  Grant  co..  Wis.  P.  660. 

Blue  Rock,  a  post-township  Of  Muskingum  co.,  0. 
Pop.  1093. 
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Mini;  Springs,  a  port  village  and  township  of  Gage 

Co.,  Ncl'..  "ii  tin-  Big  Blue.  IL'  mill-  S.  "I  Beatrice.  It  has 
a  fuie  tithular  iron  lui-lp,  ;ui  r\tin-iv.-  water-power,  and 
a  large  plough-factory.  Pup.  of  tiiwnship,  ,'i->l. 

Blue  Storking  [Fr.  t««  blr.n],  a  term  applied  to  lite- 
rary ladies,  and  generally  with  the  inipiitiitinii  of  pedantry. 
It  originated  in  Knghind  in  Dr.  John-on's  linn-,  when  then- 
existed  bine-stocking  clubs,  lit  which  literary  l.i 
converse  with  distinguished  literati.  According  to  Boswell, 
they  were  so  called  Ill-cause  .Mr.  Siillinglb-et,  one  of  the 
prominent  members,  always  wore  blue  Im  . 

Itluc  Stone,  a  township  of  Mecklenburg,  eo.  Va.  Pop. 
I'.isl. 

Blue  Sulphur,  a  township  of  (ireeubrier  CO.,  West 
Va.  Pop.  2 lis. 

Blue  Sulphur  Springs  is  a  post-village  of  Hrcenbricr 
co-.U  .  Va..  L'L'  miles  \\ .  i  if  the  famous  \Vliite  Sul|ibur  Springs. 
The  s|iniiLr-  afl'ord  a  copious  supply  of  valuable  saline  chaly- 
beate waters,  useful  in  the  treatment  of  many  diseases. 

Blue  Throat,  sometimes  railed  Blue  Brrii-t.  or 
Blue-Throated  Robin  ( /VmWi  »/•<.  ,sWr,Y«  or  .sy/-m 
Sutfiett),  a  beautiful  bird  of  the  family  Sylviuda?,  is  com- 
mon on  the  continent  of  Europe  as  a  summer  bird  of  pas- 
sage, ami  is  supposed  to  pass  the  winter  in  Africa.  It  re- 
sembles a  redbreast  in  form,  but  is  rather  larger,  and  has 
a  brilliant  sky-blue  plumage  on  its  throat,  below  which  is 
a  black  bar.  It  sink's  sweetly,  and  imitates  the  notes  of 
many  other  birds.  This  is  one  of  the  birds  which  the 
Italians  call  !!KI •<•  \riro  ( which  sec).  It  is  esteemed  as  a 
delicacy,  and  great  numbers  are  caught  in  Alsace  and 
Lorraine. 

Blue  Vitriol,  the  sulphate  of  copper.     (See  COPPER.) 

Blue'wing  Duck,  or  Blnewing  Teal,  a  species  of 
duck  (.bm«  tl :H, •<»•*),  an  abundant  game-bird  of  America. 
\  '  -i  MUM*  i-  |>rnd  tin-  \\inter  in  the  marshes  near  the 
mouths  of  the  .Mississippi,  to  which  they  congregate  both 
from  the  North  and  the  East;  the  summer  migrations  of 
the  species  cxicnd  as  far  N.  as  the  57th  parallel,  and  it 
is  plentiful  on  the  Saskatchewan  in  the  breeding-season. 
It  breeds  also  in  the  marshes  of  the  South,  and  is  common 
in  Jamaica,  where  it  is  a  permanent  resident.  No  duck  is 
in  higher  o.-tecni  for  the  lalde,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  Miicwing  is  particularly  worthy  of  domestication. 
In  the  summer  plumage  of  the  male  the  upper  part  of  the 
brail  is  black;  the  other  parts  of  the  head  are  of  a  deep 
purplish  blue,  except  a  patch  of  pure  white  before  each  eye; 
the  plumage  on  the  n pper  parts  is  brown  mixed  and  glossed 
with  green,  except  that  the  wings  exhibit  various  shades 
of  blue,  ibe  lesser  wing  -ro\ers  being  of  a  rich  ultramarine, 

with  an  al -t  metallic  lustre;  the  lower  parts  are  reddish 

orange  spotted  with  Mack;  the  tail  feathers  are  short  and 
pointed.  It  is  a  bird  of  extremely  rapid  and  well-sus- 
tained flight. 

Bin  It",  a  high  bank  or  cliff  presenting  a  steep  or  abrupt 
front  towards  a  river,  lake,  or  sea.  The  term  is  often  ap- 
plied to  the  high  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  other  VVY-'i 
eni  rivers.  Between  the  bluff  and  the  river  sometimes 
occurs  a  lint  tract  of  considerable  width  called  a  bottom. 
(in  the  Mississippi  below  Lake  I'epin  the  bluffs  of  mag- 
licsiun  limestone  rise  about  350  feet  above  the  river,  and 

presrilt  picturesque  scenery. 

HI  11 II,  a  township  of  Johnson  Co.,  111.     Pop.  1325. 

lilutl,  a  township  of  Monroe  co.,  III.     Pop.  925. 

HI  nil  Creek,  a  township  of  Monroe  co.,  In.  Pop.  1015. 

itlull  Dale,  a  iiost-townshiii  of  (irecne  co..  111.  Pop. 
1440. 

Bluff  Port,  a  township  of  Sumter  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  555. 

Hhill  I  mi,  a  township  of  Chambers  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  22i9. 

Bluffton,  capital  of  Wells  co.,  Ind..  on  the  Wa'iash 
River  and  on  the  Fort  Wayne  Munch- and  Cincinnati  K.  K. 
It  has  tine  church  and  high-school  buildings.  :i  planing- 
mills,  corn  planter  manufactory  (steam). 1!  barrel  niannf.ie 
tories.  •>  foundries  and  macliinc--li..p-.  i'  stave  and  heading 
factories,  II  tlonrin<_'  mills,  woollen  mills.  J  weekly  >i> 
pcrs,  and  a  large  grain,  lumber,  and  shirk  trade.  Pop.  1131. 
En.  "  Hi. i  i  i T.I\  BAXXKII." 

It  In  III  (in ,  a  post-township  of  Winncshiek  co..  la.  P.  809. 

Bluffton,  a  post-village  of  Richland  township,  Allen 
CO.,  0.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  -IS!). 

Illlllltiin,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Beaufort  CO., 
S.  C..  Ill  miles  S.  W.  of  IJeaufort.  Pop.  L'IH7. 

Illllb  inr  i  Fitirniiirii  i,  a  Herman  jurisconsult,  born 
.lane  '.".i,  1  TOT,  professor  of  jurisprudence  at  Hottingen.  has 
contributed  materially  to  modern  research  in  the  history  of 
the  Human  and  ancient  Herman  law.  lie  USilted  Scliradcr 
in  his  edition  of  Haiiis.  and  Sevigny  in  the  ••  lli-iorv  of  the 
Roman  Law  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  and  published, 'among 


several  learned  works,  "Die  Ordnung  dcr  Fragmcntc  in 
den  Pandccteutitcln,"  and  an  encycloptf dia  of  existing 
Herman  laws. 

Blum  (KoBKRT),  a  German  democrat  and  popular  ora- 
tor, born  of  poor  parents  al  Cologne  Nov.  10.  1MI7.  I|,. 
founded  the  ••  Schiller- Vcrcin  "  i  •-. -duller  Society")  at 
Leipsic  in  Is  III,  mid  the  Herman  Catholic  Church  at  Leip 
sic  in  1815.  In  IMS  he  was  the  lun.-tcr-spirit  of  the  Saxon 
liberals  or  democrats,  and  a  member  of  the  FrankfMt  par- 
liament, in  which  he  was  the  leader  of  the  Left  or  modi  r.ilc 
opposition.  Having  been  sent  by  thi-  party  to  Vicn: 

-I    the   insurgents   of  that    oily,  ulnch   wan  soon   i-.ip- 
nan  army.      Ilium  \>a-  am  -t.  d  and  shot 

al  Sienna  Nov.  '.'.  ISIS.  (See  KlilMih  111  I.I.KII,  ••  K. 
Blums  l.eben  und  Tod,"  ISIS;  K.  FHA.NKI:,  ••  I.ebcu  des  11. 
Blum,"  Is  Iv, 

Bln'miMibarh'  MOIIANN  FIIU:IPI:H  it  i,  M.  li..  an  emi- 
nent Hi-niian  naturalist,  born  at  Hotba  .Ma\  II,  17 >2.  llo 
graduated  u  M.!'.  at  Hottingcn  in  177. >,  and  wrote  tor 
t  lial  occasion  a  remarkable  tin  sis  ••  i  >n  t]i,  of  the 

Human  Knee."  In  177s  he  became  profenoi  of  medicine 
and  anatomy  in  the  University  of  (iiittingen.  where  he 
h-cturcd  for  fifty  \iai-.  II-  published  a  "  .Manual  of  Nat- 
ural History"  (1780),  often  reprinted.  lie  may  be  said  to 
have  first  placed  natural  history  on  the  scientific  basis  of 
comparative  anatomy.  Among  his  works  is  a  "Manual 
of  Comparative  Anatomy"  (1805),  which  was  translated 
into  many  languages.  He  advocated  the  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  the  human  species,  which  he  divided  into  five 
races — the  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  Malay,  American,  and 
Kthiopian.  Died  Jan.  22,  Islo.  {Baa  f.  F.  11.  MARX, 
"  Zum  Andcnkcn  an  J.  F.  Blumenbach,"  1840.) 

Hlmn  lirld,  a  post-township  of  Paginaw  co..  Mich.  P. 
1074. 

Hliin'derbuss  [supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
Dutch dondcrbui, from  (tomlcr,  "thunder," and  &u«,a  "tube;" 
literally,  a  "thunder-tube"],  a  short  tnnskct  or  gun  with  a 
large  calibre  or  bore,  which  has  sufficient  capacity  for  sev- 
eral bullets.  It  has  a  limited  range,  but  is  destructive  at 
close  quarters,  and  was  formerly  used  in  the  defence  of 
houses  against  burglars.  In  the  army  it  has  been  super- 
seded by  the  carbine. 

Blunt  (Knvrxii),  an  American  hydrographer,  born  at 
Xewburyport,  Mass.,  Nov.  23,  1799,  became  in    1833  first 
tut  in  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey.     Died  Sept.  2,  ISfiO. 

Blunt  i  KOMI  MI  MAIII-III,  the  father  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Portsmouth.  N.  II.,  June  20,  1770.  He  pub- 
lished, besides  other  valuable  nautical  works,  ••  The  Amer- 
ican Coast  Pilot"  (1790).  Died  Jan.  2,  1862. 

Blunt  (OEOHGK  WILLIAM),  born  in  Ncwbnryport,  Mass., 
Mur.  II.  1  SOL',  educated  in  New  York  City.  He  is  the 
author  of  various  charts.  "Atlantic  Memoir,"  "Sheet  An- 
chor," "  Harbor  Laws  of  New  York,"  "  Pla'n  to  Avoid  the 
Centre  of  Violent  Gales,"  and  compiler  of  the  "American 
Coast  Pilot."  He  was  a  commissioner  of  emigration 
(1852-54),  has  been  pilot  commissioner  since  1845,  and 
harbor  commissioner  since  1867.  A  man  of  great  public 
spirit,  in  the  various  positions  he  has  held,  and  still  holds, 
he  has  been  instrumental  in  correcting  many  abuses  and 
effecting  reforms:  and  to  the  interests  of  New  York,  r.s 
depending  upon  the  preservation  of  its  magnificent  harbor 
and  port,  he  has  particularly  devoted  himself. 

Blunt  (.JAMKS  G.),  M.D.,an  American  general,  born  at 
Trenton,  Me.,  July  20,  1826.  n  moved  in  1850  to  Kansas, 
and  was  appointed  in  18(il  brigadier-general  and  com- 
mander of  the  department  of  Kansas.  He  was  made  a 
major-general  in  1862.  In  1863  he  commanded  the  army 
of  the  frontier. 

lilunl'M-hli  (.IOIIAXX  KASI-AR),  professor  of  political 
s-icncc  at  Heidelberg,  born  at  Zurich  Mar.  7,  1808,  and 
look  part  in  the  political  movement  of  1S3B  as  a  conserva- 
tive, lie  published  a  history  of  Zurich,  a  history  of  the 
Swiss  federal  laws,  extensive  treatises  on  public  and  private 
law.  and  a  dictionary  of  polit 

Blyth  (SAMTEL),  a  British  naval  officer,  born  in  1784. 
commanded  the  brig  Boxer  in  an  engagement,  off  Portland, 
Me.,  with  the  U.  S.  brig  Enterprise,  Sept.  6,  1813,  during 
which  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball.  His  remain' 
interred  in  Portland  with  the  honors  of  war  by  the  side  of 
Lieut.  Burrows,  who  commanded  the  Enterprise,  and  was 
also  killed. 

Blythe,  a  township  of  Marion  co..  Ark.     Pop.  190. 

Blythe,  a  township  of  Pchnylkill  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1924. 

Bo'a,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  large  non-venomous  ser- 
pents, all  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  America,  the  similar 
hirire  -crpontsof  Asia  and  Africa  forming  the  genus  /'ytkon. 
The  family  r.oi.lM1  (containing  the  1'ifihnn*.  etc.  of  the  Old 
World,  as  well  as  the  true  Boat, anacondas,  etc.  of  the  Xcw) 
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is  almost  exclusively  tropical,  and  nearly  all  the  species 
arc  of  great  size  and  strength.  It  is  related  by  Livy  that 
a  serpent  120  feet  in  length  devoured  several  soldiers  and 
caused  alarm  to  a  Roman  army  in  Africa;  the  .skin  is  said 
to  have  been  long  preserved  at  Rome.  The  mouth  of  the 
boas  is  destitute  of  poison  fangs.  Captain  J.  H.  Speke 
killed  a  serpent  in  Africa  51$  feet  long.  Their  teeth  are  long 


Boa  Constrictors  attacking  a  Deer. 

and  directed  backward,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  prey, 
which  is  first  seized  by  the  mouth,  and  then  the  serpent, 
with  a  rapidity  of  motion  which  the  eye  of  the  observer 
fails  to  follow,  coils  itself  around  it;  the  muscles  of  the 
body  afterwards  compress  it,  so  that  in  a  few  minutes  life 
is  extinct.  Deglutition  then  takes  place,  accompanied 
with  a  flow  of  saliva,  not  only  for  lubrication,  but  to  hasten 
the  process  of  digestion.  The  food  is  always  swallowed 
entire,  and  the  process  seems  to  require  no  small  effort. 
The  neck  is  distended  to  an  enormous  degree  as  the  prey 
passes  through.  After  a  repast  these  serpents  spend  a 
considerable  time  in  a  state  of  torpidity — several  weeks 
elapsing  before  they  require  a  new  supply — and  in  this 
state  they  are  easily  killed. 

The  lungs  consist  of  two  lobes,  one  much  larger  than  the 
other,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  larger  is  a  capacious  air- 
bag,  supposed  to  serve  for  the  aeration  of  the  blood  during 
deglutition.  The  tail  has  great  prehensile  power,  and  its 
grasp  of  a  tree  round  which  it  may  be  coiled  is  aided  by  the 
opposing  action  of  two  claws,  one  on  each  side  of  the  anus, 
which  are  the  representatives  of  the  hinder  limbs  of  the 
superior  vertebrate  animals,  and  which,  on  dissection,  are 
found  to  be  connected  not  only  with  strong  muscles,  but 
with  bones  entirely  concealed  within  the  serpent.  The 
head  is  thick  and  somewhat  elongated ;  the  eyes  small ;  the 
tail  blunt;  the  scales  numerous  and  rather  small;  the  colors 
in  many  species  bright  and  elegantly  disposed.  The  true 
boas  have  the  plates  under  the  tail  single,  while  in  the 
pythons  they  are  double.  They  are  of  four  species.  The 
lioa  constrictor  is  far  from  being  one  of  the  largest,  seldom 
attaining  a  length  of  more  than  twelve  feet.  It  is  common 
in  parts  of  South  America,  where  its  skin  is  used  fur  mak- 
ing boots  and  saddles.  Uric  acid  is  prepared  in  Europe 
from  the  excrement  of  the  boa.  The  name  boa  constrictor 
is,  however,  popularly  extended  to  any  very  large  non- 
venomous  serpent.  The  only  known  serpent  of  the  boa 
family  in  the  U.  S.  is  a  small  species  of  Wenona,  found  in 
the  Pacific  States.  REVISED  BY  C.  VV.  GREENE. 

Boadice'a,  written  also  Voadica,  a  warlike  British 
queen,  was  the  wife  of  Prasutagus,  king  of  the  Iceni,  who 
died  about  60  A.  D.  Soon  after  this  date  she  and  her  sub- 
jects, exasperated  by  the  rapacity  and  outrages  of  the 
Roman  soldiers,  took  arms  against  them.  The  Britons 
took  the  Roman  colonies  of  Camalodunum  and  Londinum 
(London),  and  killed  about  70,000  Romans.  She  was  de- 
feated in  62  A.  D.  by  Suetonius  Paulinus,  and  then  killed 
herself.  (See  TACITUS,  "Annales.") 

Boar?  the  male  of  the  8119  scrofn,  or  swine.  AVhen  ap- 
plied to  the  wild  stock  of  swine  found  in  various  countries, 
the  term  is  used  without  particular  reference  to  the  sex  of 
the  animals.  The  native  country  of  this  species  is  in  the  Old 
World,  where  the  wild  stock  abounds  in  parts  of  Europe,  in 
Asia,  and  in  Africa.  The  wild  boars  found  in  the  Southern 
States  (especially  in  Florida)  arc  descended  from  the  do- 
mestic swine,  but  have  reverted  quite  to  the  wild  type  in 
respect  to  the  form  of  the  body,  ears,  and  tusks,  the  bristly 
crest  on  the  back,  the  black  or  red  color,  and  the  striped 
young.  Most  writers  make  all  the  domestic  breeds  of  swine 
descendants  of  the  wild  stock.  Others  think  the  small  na- 
tive pig  of  the  Pacific  Islands  is  of  a  separate  species ;  but  it 
is  asserted  by  some  that  no  swine  were  known  on  these  islands 
till  after  they  were  visited  by  European  ships,  which  cer- 
tainly left  swine  and  other  domestic  animals  in  many  parts 


of  Polynesia.  A  few  writers  regard  the  East  Indian  boar 
as  of  a  distinct  species.  Swine  with  solid  hoofs  are  knmvn 
in  Poland  and  Hungary.  No  true  swine  are  native  to 
America  or  Australia.  Boar-hunting  has  long  been  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  exciting  sports  of  the  chase.  It 
is  practised  in  Europe,  India,  and  Syria — in  some  places 
with  toils  or  nets,  in  others  with  dogs,  which  tiring  the  boar 
to  bay,  when  he  is  despatched  with  a  spear  or  long  knife. 
In  India  he  is  hunted  on  horseback  and  killed  with  a  boar- 
si  ir;ir.  It  is  held  unsportsmanlike  to  shoot  the  boar. 
When  at  bay  the  wild  boar  is  a  very  dangerous  animal. 

Board,  a  form  of  lumber ;  a  piece  of  timber  sawed 
thin ;  if  more  than  one  and  a  half  inches  thick,  it  is  called 
a  plank  :  a  table :  entertainment  or  food ;  the  deck  of  a  ship 
or  vessel;  a  table  at  which  a  council  or  court  is  held;  a 
body  of  public  men  constituting  a  quorum  in  session. 
Board  is  a  general  term  applied  to  persons  in  a  collective 
capacity  who  have  the  management  of  some  public  office 
or  department,  hank.  etc. ;  thus  the  directors  of  a  bank  or 
railroad  are  called  the  board  of  directors  ;  the  British  lords 
of  the  treasury,  the  board  of  treasury.  In  nautical  lan- 
guage, board  is  a  space  or  portion  of  sea  over  which  a  ship 
passes  in  tacking. 

To  "go  aboard"  or  "on  board"  is  to  enter  a  vessel,  to 
embark  in  it.  The  mast  is  said  to  "  go  by  the  board  "  when 
it  breaks  and  falls  into  the  water. 

To  "  board,"  in  naval  warfare,  signifies  to  enter  a  ship 
by  f'irce  in  order  to  capture  it.  The  assailants  sometimes 
throw  on  the  enemy's  deck  combustibles,  etc.,  in  order  to 
confuse  the  crew,  and  then  board  the  ship  armed  with 
boarding-pikes,  pistols,  and  cutlasses. 

Hoard  '111:111.  a  township  of  Clayton  co.,  la.  Pop.  1806. 

Boardman,  a  post-township  of  Mahoning  co.,  0. 
Pop.  817. 

Board'man  (GEORGE  DANA),  an  American  Baptist 
missionary,  born  in  Livermori1,  .Me..  Feb.  1, 1801,  graduated 
at  Waterville  College  (now  Colby  University)  in  1822,  and 
at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1825.  He  sailed  for 
Burmah  July  16,  1825,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
zeal  and  devotion  to  the  work  among  the  Karens,  being, 
practically,  the  founder  of  the  Karen  mission.  Died  near 
Tavoy  Feb.  11,  1831. — His  son  (Rev.  GEORGE  D.  BOARD- 
MAV,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia)  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  scholarly  clergymen  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  He 
was  born  at  Tavoy,  in  British  Bunnuh,  Aug.  18,  1828,  and 
graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1852. 

Boardman  (HENRY  AUGUSTUS),  D.  D.,  an  able  and 
eloquent  American  divine,  was  born  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  9, 
1808.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  18211,  taking  the 
highest  honors  of  his  cl;iss,  and  afterwards  studied  theology 
at  Princeton.  Since  1833  he  has  been  pastor  of  the  Tenth 
Presbyterian  church  in  Philadelphia.  Chosen  in  1853  by 
the  General  Assembly  to  fill  the  chair  of  pastoral  theology 
at  Princeton,  he  declined  this  position.  He  has  published, 
among  other  works,  "The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Original 
Sin"  (1839)  and  "The  Bible  in  the  Counting-house"  (1853). 

Boardman  (RICHARD),  one  of  Wesley's  first  mission- 
aries to  America,  born  in  England  in  1738,  joined  \V<\-- 
ley's  conference  in  1763,  volunteered  for  America  in  1709, 
preached  in  New  York,  and  generally  through  the  Middle 
States,  till  1774,  when  he  returned  to  England,  and  con- 
tinued his  itinerant  ministry  till  his  death  at  Cork,  Ireland. 
Oct.  4,  1782.  He  is  justly  esteemed  as  one  of  the  chief 
founders  of  American  Methodism. 

Board  of  Admiralty,  a  governmental  department 
which  has  the  management  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  British 
navy.  (Sec  AMMIKAI.TY.)  It  comprises  six  lords  commis- 
sioners, who  decide  collectively  on  all  important  questions. 
Besides  this  collective  action,  each  has  special  duties. 
There  are  two  civil  and  four  naval  lords.  The  first  civil 
lord  (always  a  cabinet  minister),  besides  a  general  control 
has  the  management  of  naval  estimates,  finance,  appoint- 
ments, and  promotions.  The  first  naval  lord  manages 
the  distribution  of  the  fleet,  discipline,  appointment  of 
inferior  officers,  commissioning  ships,  sailing  orders,  and 
the  naval  reserve.  The  second  naval  lord  attends  to 
armaments,  manning  the  navy,  the  coast-guard,  the  ma- 
rines, marine  artillery,  dockyard  brigades,  and  naval  ap- 
prentices. The  third  naval  lord  attends  to  naval  architec- 
ture, machinery,  and  new  inventions.  The  fourth  naval 
lord  has  control  over  the  stores,  victualling  ships,  medical 
affairs,  transports,  and  pensioners.  The  junior  civil  lord 
attends  to  accounts,  mail-packets,  Greenwich  Hospital, 
chaplains,  and  schools.  Under  these  six  lords  arc  two  sec- 
retaries-in-chicf,  who  manage  the  office-work.  The  lords 
all  resign  when  the  prime  minister  resigns. 

Board  of  Ordnance.  Sec  ORDXAXCE,  by  CAPT.  R. 
P.  PARROTT. 

Board  of  Trade,  in  Great  Britain,  a  permanent  com- 
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mil  tee  of  tin-  privy  council,  comprising  many  of  the  high 

flUletioimries  "1     the   Lr»*  eminent,    uho    ha\e    rllu  Mlper\ision 

of  marine  affair}*,  railway.1*,  joint-stock  companies,  etc., and 
wild  . i  .'lid  publish  statistics  unil  iiit'iirilliiliiin  of 
all  kinds  which  have  a  hearing  upon  the  r-,,i Tec,  rev- 
enue-, :iinl  I nomie  eondit  ions  ol  I  lie  nation,  the  Colonies, 

and  foreign  Countries.    The  result*  are  published  in  monthly 

a  ll'l   II  rinual   reports. 

lii  tin'  I'.  S.  anil  Canada  boards  of  (rude  arc  voluntary 

associations  of  I  nisi  lies*  turn,  which  in  most  large  towns  un- 
organized to  promote  the  linanrial  an-1  cninlncrcial  ihi 

of  die  place,  and  to  consider  such  questions  with  rcgurd  to 

railway  anil  water  rommnnieal  ion,  forcig nimerce,  I, .ink 

in;:,  insurance,  exchange,  snpjily  and  demand,  etc.  as  mar 
from  time  to  time  demand  their  attention. 

lioar'fish  (''"/"•"<>.  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  dory  fam- 
ily, or  Zeida1,  differing  from  the  genus  Ztwi  in  the  still 


The  Boarflsh. 


more  protractile  mouth  (the  resemblance  of  which  to  the 
snout  of  a  hog  is  supposed  to  have  given  origin  to  the  name), 
in  the  want  of  spines  at  the  base  of  the  dorsal  and  anal 
fins,  and  of  long  filaments  to  the  dorsal  spines.  The  body 
has  the  usual  oval,  much-compressed  form  of  the  family. 
The  common  boarfish  ( Caproa  aper)  is  a  well-known  in- 
habitant of  the  Mediterranean,  rarely  caught  on  the  coasts 
of  England.  The  flesh  is  little  esteemed. 

Boat  [Anglo-Saxon,  hut ;  I-'r.  /  ii/,  IK  .-  (Jer.  Boot ;  Danish, 
band  ;  Sw.  tint],  a  small  open  vessel  moved  by  oars,  sails,  or 
horse-power.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  a  decked  vessel 
moved  by  steam  and  called  a  steamboat.  Boats  differ 
greatly  in  form  and  dimensions  according  to  the  purposes 
they  are  intended  to  serve,  and  receive  various  names,  as 
barge,  cutter,  gig,  pinnace,  skiff,  gondola,  yawl,  jolly-boat, 
wherry,  canal  boat,  ferry-boat,  scow,  etc.-The principal  boats 
attached  to  a  ship  of  war  are  the  long-boat,  launch,  barge, 
pinnace,  cutter,  jolly-boat,  yawl,  and  gig.  The  long-boat 
has  a  mast  and  sails,  and  is  employed  to  fetch  wood,  water, 
and  heavy  stores  from  the  shore  to  the  ship.  The  launch 
is  more  flat-bottomed  than  the  long-boat,  and  is  adapted 
for  service  in  shallow  waters  or  for  ascending  rivers.  Large 
vessels  sometimes  have  steam  launches  armed  with  guns, 
for  fighting  in-shallow  waters.  The  barge  is  a  long,  narrow 
boat  used  to  carry  the  principal  officers  to  and  from  the 
ship.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  quite  a  number  of  other 
kinds  of  craft,  large  and  small.  The  pinnace  has  usually 
eight  oars,  and  is  intended  for  the  inferior  officers.  The 
cutter  is  broader,  deeper,  and  shorter  than  the  pinnace,  is 
rowed  with  six  oars,  and  i.«  chiefly  employed  in  carrying 
light  stores  and  the  crew.  The  jolly-boat  is  similar  in  form 
to  the  cutter,  but  smaller,  and  has  only  four  oars.  The  yawl 
is  a  small  boat  used  for  nearly  the  same  purposes  as  the 
cutter  and  jolly-boat.  The  gig  is  a  long  narrow  boat  of 
six  or  eight  oars,  ami  i-  uscil  to  convey  the  chief  officers 
of  the  ship  on  expeditions  requiring  great  speed.  It  is 
only  the  larger  ships  of  war  that  curry  boats  of  all  these 
varieties.  Life-boats  are  kept  at  dangerous  points  upon 
the  coasts,  and  are  carried  on  board  many  ships.  They 
are  designed  to  be  so  built  that  they  cannot  be  capsized  or 
sunk.  They  Mi-re  first  patented  iu  1785,  and  have  been 
much  improved  since. 

The  ooraelfl,  the  most  aneient  form  of  boat  known  in  the 
British  Islands,  still  used  in  Wales,  is  a  large  wiekerwork 
basket,  covered  with  skins  or  some  thin  waterproof  sub- 
stance, strengthened  hy  a  ero-s  *eat.  The  birch-bark  canoe 
and  skin  hoars  of  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  are  essentially 
identical  with  the  eoraele.  The  wherry  is  stoutly  bnilt, 
and  is  designed  to  carry  about  eight  passengers.  It  is 


managed  by  one  sculler  or  two  oarsmen,  and  it  it  for  the 

•.  ance  of  passengers  or  pleasure  pa  Koats 

ii.-i-d  tor  rowing  as  a  sport  are  of  a  much  lighter  and  sharper 

Boat-Bill  (''<•  'i,  11  Lit  .I  of  the  order 

Cralhitores  and  of  the  heron  family.     It  differs  from  tl.e 
heron   ehiclly  in  the  form  of  its  bill,  which  is  very  broad, 
and  .-omen  hat  similar  in  shape  to  a  boat.     The  n  ,u,.|ilile, 
have  been  compared  to  the  bowls  ol 

upon  the  other.      It  ir-  tonnd  in  the  tropical  parts  ot   Smith 
America,  and  feeds  on  fish.     In  size  il  is  nearly  equal  to  a 
domestic  fowl. 

Boat-fly   •  ,\.. '..... .7,1),  a  genus  of  aquatic  insects  of 

the  order  Ilemipetra  and  sub-order  lletempt,  ia,  <leri\ ,  s 
its  name  from  the  forirf  of  the  body,  which  resemble-  a 
boat,  and  is  well  adapted  to  movement  in  the  water.  The 
insects  of  this  genus  have  a  remarkable  habit  of  always 
.swimming  on  their  backs.  The  .V..i.,n, , -in  ,/lnuca,  called 
water  boatman,  is  common  in  Kngland,  and  is  about 
half  an  inch  long.  It  can  fly  well,  but  seldom  uses  its 
wings.  Many  species  are  found  in  this  country. 
Boating.  See  KKCJATTA. 

Boat-Lowering  Apparatus  is  an  arrangement 
of  ropes  and  pulleys  for  lowering  boats  from  ships 
quickly  and  safely.  Every  passenger-ship  is  compelled 
by  law  to  carry  a  certain  number  of  boats,  and  every 
ship  of  war  carries  boats  for  minor  services.  Many  in- 
ventors have  directed  their  ingenuity  to  this  subject, 
with  a  hope  of  devising  some  method  of  rapidly  low- 
ering boats  in  a  storm,  without  the  danger  of  accident. 
The  apparatus  now  most  approved  is  Clifford's,  in  which 
the  lowering  and  disengaging  are  effected  by  one  man 
seated  in  the  boat. 

Boat'swain  (commonly  pronounced  by  sailors 
bo'su),  an  officer  on  a  ship  of  war  who  has  charge  of 
the  boats,  sails,  rigging,  cables,  anchors,  and  cordage. 
Ife  must  frequently  examine  the  masts,  yards,  sails, 
and  ropes,  and  report  their  condition.  It  is  also  his 
duty  to  summon  the  crew  to  their  work,  and  to  assist 
in  the  necessary  business  of  the  ship  and  in  relieving 
the  watch.  In  the  performance  of  his  duties  he  is  as- 
sisted by  a  boatswain's  mate. 

Bobadi'lla,  de  (FRANCISCO),  a  governor  of  Hispaniola 
and  knight  of  Calatrava,  sent  in  1500  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  with  plenary  powers  to  investigate  the  affairs  of 
that  colony,  lie  immediately  put  Columbus,  who  was  then 
governor,  in  irons,  and  sent  him  to  Spain.  Columbus  was, 
however,  veil  received  at  court  and  by  the  nation,  and  was 
sent  back  on  his  fourth  voyage,  arriving  there  on  the  day 
when  Bobadilla  started  to  return  to  Spain,  for  he  had  been 
recalled.  Bobadilla's  government  had  been  very  disorderly 
and  unfortunate,  and  hardly  had  ho  left  the  port  when  his 
ship  was  lost  in  a  hurricane,  and  he  was  drowned  June  29, 
1502. 

Bob'bin*  a  cylindrical  piece  of  wood,  or  a  wooden 
roller,  flanged  at  each  end,  used  to  hold  yarn,  which  is 
wound  on  it,  preparatory  to  warping,  in  the  weaving  of  cloth. 
In  throstle-spinning  bobbins  are  an  essential  part  of  the 
machinery,  as  they  receive  the  thread  from  the  rollers.  The 
number  of  bobbins  used  in  the  various  branches  of  busi- 
ness is  enormous.  In  the  thread  manufacture  alone  in  Great 
Britain  it  is  stated  that  2,000,000  gross  are  used  annually. 
Thread-bobbins  are  turned  by  a  self-acting  lathe,  which 
turns  out  one  hundred  gross  iu  ten  hours,  a  saving  of  six- 
tcen-fold  as  compared  with  hand-turning ;  the  attendant 
has  to  feed  the  machine  by  dropping  blocks  into  a  hopper, 
from  which  they  pass  into  the  lathe,  where  they  are 
finished. 

Bob'binet  ( t .  e.  bobbin-net ),  a  sort  of  lace  or  net- 
fabric  woven  by  machinery,  and  usually  made  of  cotton. 
It  is  a  fine  and  elegant  textile  fabric  of  a  peculiar  texture, 
which  consists  in  the  interlacing  of  a  set  of  long  threads, 
representing  the  warp  in  common  weaving  with  a  set  of 
cross  ones,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  mesh  texture. 
Bobbiuet  is  made  at  Nottingham,  England,  and  in  France. 
Bobcay'geon,  a  post-village  of  Verulam  township, 
Victoria  co..  Ontario,  on  an  island  in  Sturgeon  and  Pigeon 
lakes,  18  miles  from  Lindsay.  The  town  ia  divided  by  a 
canal  which,  with  its  locks,  cost  $150,000.  It  baa  n  large 
trade  in  lumber,  and  has  daily  lines  of  steamboats,  except 
in  winter.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  about  1000. 
Bobolink',  Bob'link,  Reed-bird,  or  Rice-bird 
(Duliclionyjc  oryzt'roni*),  a  beautiful  American  migratory 
bird  of  the  order  I  imsses  the  winter  in  the  West 

Indies  or  in  tropical  regions.  It  comes  northward  early  in 
spring,  and  arrives  in  May  in  the  latitude  "!  New  Ynrk  State, 
in  which  latitude  it  breeds.  It  builds  its  neat  in  meadows 
among  the  grass,  and  renders  service  to  farmers  by  the  de- 
struction of  insects  and  worms.  In  May  and  June  the 
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BOBRINEZ— BODE'S  LAW. 


male  is  very  musical,  singing  in  the  air  with  great  volu- 
bility and  hilarity,  and  rising  and  falling  as  if  by  a  series 
of  jerks.  "  He  chants  out,"  says  Wilson,  "  such  a  jingling 


The  Bobolink. 


medley  of  short  variable  notes,  uttered  with  such  seeming 
confusion  and  rapidity,  that  it  appears  as  if  half  a  doxen 
birds  of  different  kinds  were  singing  all  together."  The 
summer  plumage  of  the  male  is  mostly  black,  variegated 
with  white  on  the  scapularics  and  tail-coverts,  and  yellow, 
which  it  exchanges  in  July  or  August  for  a  plumage  like 
that,  of  the  female.  This  is  marked  with  several  shades  of 
brown  or  dull  yellow.  Its  length  is  seven  or  eight  inches. 
About  the  end  of  June  the  birds  cease  to  sing,  become  gre- 
garious, and  move  in  large  flocks  to  the  Middle  States. 
They  are  called  reed-birds  in  Pennsylvania,  where  many  of 
them  are  shot  for  the  table  in  autumn.  In  the  latter  part 
of  autumn  immense  flocks  of  them  attack  the  rice-crops  of 
South  Carolina,  where  they  receive  the  name  of  rice-bird, 
rice  bunting,  or  rice  troopial.  Many  of  them  are  kept  in 
cages  for  their  song,  but  they  do  not  sing  in  autumn  or 
winter. 

Bobrinez'9  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Cherson,  135  miles  N.  E.  of  Odessa.  Pop.  6553. 

Bobruisk';  a  town  of  Russia,  on  the  Berezina,  in  the 
government  of  Minsk,  and  92  miles  S.  E.  of  Minsk,  was 
formerly  fortified.  It  is  connected  by  steamboat  with  the 
towns  on  the  river.  Pop.  24,681. 

Bo'ca  Ti'gris  (Chinese,  Hu-men  or  Fiimfn,  i.  e.  "month 
of  the  tiger"),  the  entrance  of  the  Canton  Hiver  into  the 
Outer  Waters,  or  Lintin  Bay.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
the  islands  of  Anunghoi  and  Cbuenpee,  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  island  of  Ty -cock-tow.  A  number  of  forts  and  batteries 
called  "  Bogue  forts,"  which  guard  the  entrance  to  the 
fiver,  were  stormed  by  the  British  in  ItUl  nud  1S.">7. 

Bocca'ccio  (GIOVANNI),  or  Boccaccio  diCertaldo, 
a  celebrated  Italian  novelist  and  poet,  born  in  Paris  or 
Florence  in  1313,  was  the  son  of  a  Florentine  merchant 
and  a  French  woman.  He  collected  many  books,  and 
copied  rare  ancient  manuscripts  which  he  was  not  able  to 
purchase,  and  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  that  age. 
At  Naples  befell  in  love,  about  1342,  with  a  natural  daugh- 
ter of  King  Robert  of  Naples,  and  to  please  her  he  wrote 
poems  entitled  "  II  Filostrato, "  "  L'Araorosa  Visione,"  and 
others.  He  became  about  1350  an  intimate  friend  of 
Petrarch,  and  returned  to  Florence,  the  government  of 
which  employed  him  in  several  diplomatic  missions.  His 
principal  work  is  the  "  Decamerone,  or  Hundred  Tales  " 
(1353),  in  prose.  These  tales  have  extraordinary  literary 


merit,  and  are  esteemed  models  of  style,  but  some  of  them 
are  extremely  obscene.  From  the  '•  Decamerone"  Shak- 
speare  derived  the  subjects  of  several  of  hi*  dramas.  In 
1373,  Boccaccio  was  appointed  to  lecture  at  Florence  on 
Dante's  "  Divina  Commcdia."  He  wrote  a  "  Life  of  Dante." 
He  died  Dec.  21,  1375.  "There  is,"  says  Hazlitt,  in  Boc- 
caccio's serious  pieces,  "  a  truth,  a  pathos,  and  an  exquisite 
refinement  of  sentiment  which  is  hardly  to  lie  met  with  in 
any  other  prose-writer  whatever."  ((V/<u-n<-(»T»  of  ,S'/i<rA-- 
Kjtt-are's  Plays.}  (See  BAI.DKI.I.I.  ''Vita  de  Giovanni  Boc- 
caccio," 1806;  MAZ7,rnu:j,i.i,  "  Scrittori  d'ltalia  ;"  LONG- 
FELLOW, "  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe.") 

Bochart  (SAMUEL),  a  learned  French  Protestant  Orien- 
talist and  theologian,  born  at  Kouen  May  30,  15911,  studied 
Arabic,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac  under  Erpcnius  at  Leyden,  and 
excelled  in  philology.  He  became  in  1025  pastor  of  the 
Protestant  church  at  Caen,  where  he  remained  forty-two 
years,  and  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  preacher  and 
writer.  His  most  important  works  are  a  "  Sacred  Geog- 
raphy," in  Latin  (1640),  and  *'  llicrozoicon,"  or  an  account 
of  the  animals  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (1603).  Died  at 
Caen  May  11.  1607.  His  Gcographia  Sacra  displays  great 
learning  and  sagacity.  (See  MOHIN.  "  l>e  Vita  et  Scriptis 
S.  Bocharti,"  10!I2  :  EDWARD  II.  SMITH.  ••  S.  Boehart :  Rc- 
cherchcs  sur  la  Vic  de  cct  Auteur  illustre,"  1833.) 

Boch'nia,  a  town  of  .Austria,  in  Galicia,  23  miles  by 
rail  E.  S.  E.  of  Cracow.  It  has  several  churches.  Here 
are  mines  of  salt  which  yield  about  1  j,000  tons  annually. 
Pop.  in  ISIill,  8040. 

Itoch  'old,  or  Bocholt,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Wrst- 
phalia,  on  the  Aa,  42  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  .Minister.  It  has 
a  castle,  and  manufactures  of  silk  fabrics,  hosiery,  and  cot- 
ton stuffs.  Pop.  in  1871,  6125. 

Hocll'lim,  a  Prussian  town,  in  Westphalia,  31  miles  by 
rail  N.  E.  of  Dtisschlorf,  has  manufactures  of  woollens, 
paper-hangings,  hardware,  iron,  and  tobacco,  and  import- 
ant mines  of  coal.  Pop.  in  1871,  21,193. 

Bock  (KARL  ERNST),  a  German  pathologist  and  anat- 
omist, born  Feb.  21,  1809,  became  professor  of  pathological 
anatomy  in  Leipsic  in  1839.  His  *'  Biieh  vom  Gcsunden 
und  Krankcn  Menschcn  "  (9th  ed.  1872)  has  had  a  wide 
circulation. 

Bock'cnhcim',  a  town  in  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Hesse-Nassau,  3  miles  N.  W.  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
It  has  manufactures  of  iron-ware,  jewelry,  and  pianos,  and 
a  large  cattle-market.  Pop.  in  1871,  8476. 

B6ckh9  or  Boeckh  (AUGUST),  an  eminent  German 
philologist  and  classical  antiquary,  bom  at  Carlsruhe  Nov. 
24,  1785.  He  was  educated  at  Halle,  and  obtained  in  1810 
the  chair  of  eloquence  and  ancient  (or  Greek)  literature  in 
the  University  of  Berlin,  where  he  taught  for  forty  years 
or  more.  His  lectures  comprised  archaeology  and  the  his- 
tory of  ancient  literature,  philosophy,  politics,  etc.  Among 
his  greatest  works,  which  have  formed  an  era  in  archae- 
ology and  philology,  arc  "The  Political  Economy  of  the 
Athenians"  (2  vols.,  1817),  which  Sir  George  Corucwall 
Lewis  translated  into  English,  and  "  Records  of  the  Mari- 
time Affairs  of  Attica"  (1840).  He  commenced  in  1*24 
the  great  work  called  ''  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Graecarura'* 
(4th  vol.,  1867,  unfinished).  Died  Aug.  3,  1867. 

B6ck/lin  (ARNOLD),  a  German  landscape  painter,  born 
in  Bale  in  1827,  studied  under  Schirmer  at  IHisseldorf.  anil 
became  professor  in  the  art-school  of  Weimar  in  1860. 
His  works  arc  remarkable  for  brilliancy  and  harmony  of 
color. 

Bode'ga,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Sonoma  CO., 
Cal.  The  village  is  at  the  head  of  Bodega  Bay,  the  en- 
trance to  which  is  in  hit.  38°  18'  20.37"  N.,  Ion.  123°  02' 
28.8"  W.  Pop.  of  township,  1407. 

Bo'denstedt'  (FHIEDHICH  MARTIN),  a  German  poet 
and  journalist,  born  at  Hanover  April  22,  1819.  He  trans- 
lated into  German  the  works  of  several  Russian  p.uis, 
published  "The  Nations  of  the  Caucasus"  (1848;  2il  ed., 
2  vols.,  1855),  and  became  professor  of  the  Slavic  languages 
at  Munich  about  1854.  Among  his  works  is  a  "  Thousand 
and  One  Days  in  the  Orient"  (2  vols.  1854;  4th  cd.  1(S6-I). 

Bode's  Law  is  the  name  given  by  astronomers  to  an 
empirical  formula  which  seems  to  mark  the  relative  dis- 
tances of  the  planets.  The  law,  however,  was  not  discovered 
by  Bode,  having  been  put  forward  before  his  time  by  Kep- 
ler, and  by  Titius  in  1772. 

The  law  may  be  thus  exhibited  :  Under  the  names  of 
the  several  planets  in  the  order  of  their  distance  set  the 
number  4.  Then  below  this  row  of  fours  write  in  order 
the  numbers  0.  3.  6,  12,  24,  48,  and  so  on,  the  0  falling 
under  Mercury,  the  3  under  Venus,  and  so  on.  Adding 
the  several  columns  thus  obtained,  wo  have  the  following 
result : 
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It  will  In-  MM  'hat  il»'  distance  "f  Neptune  fall-  l':ir  short 
uf  Iliat  \vlii.-li  node's  law  would  assign  to  u  trim.-- 1  'i-iini:in 
planet.     This  empirical   law   has  rendered  import.n.' 
\  ices  In  a-t  roiiom  \ . 

Similar  relations  have  been  detected  among  the  distances 
satellites  uf  Jupiter  and  Saturn.     In  the  case,  of  Ju- 
piter's  lyStem,  the   i .-taut  niiinlii'i1  i-  7.  the  iiiiinlier  mul- 
tiplied  is    t.  ami  t! n  i  "it   multiplier  -'.      In  the  case 

of  Saturn's  s\stcni,  the  constant  iiunilier  i"  I,  tlie  an 
multiplied  is  I.  ami  the  constant  multiplier  2. 

It  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  a  law  so  well  marked, 
and  I'lillilled  so  elusely  in  so  many  instances,  is  not  in  real- 
ity the  result  of  physical  relations  of  some  sort,  though  it 
is  by  no  means  easy  to  see  what  those  relations  may  be. 

Itiiilin  (.1  KAN),  an  eminent  French  political  writer,  born 
at  Anders  in  I.VIO.  lie  published  in  1576  a  treatise  on 
government  entitled  "Do  la  Rfipublique,"  and  in  1586  a 
Latin  version  of  the  same.  He  advocated  a  limited  mon- 
archy as  the  best  form  of  government.  In  the  latter  part 
life  he  was  an  adherent  of  Henry  IV.  Died  in  1596. 
His  "  lleptaplomcres  de  abditis  rerurn  sublimium  arcanis  " 
(published  by  Nuaek.  Solmcrin,  185")  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  interesting  books  of  that  age. 

Itoillr  i.-in  Library,  the  principal  library  of  Oxford 
University,  restored  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  in  1597,  the 
original  library  bin  ing  been  destroyed  before  1556.  Bodley's 
first  presentation  was  a  collection  of  books,  purchased  on 
the  Continent  for  £111,000.  Through  his  influence  and 
example  the  library  was  enriched  by  numerous  contribu- 
tions. Among  the  earliest  benefactors  of  the  Bodleian 
library .  which  was  opened  in  1(102  with  a  collection  of 
about  3000  volumes,  were  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who 
presented  250  volumes  of  valuable  (ireek  manuscripts j 
Sir  Kenclm  Digby ;  and  Archbishop  Laud,  who  made  a 
gift  of  1:10U  manuscripts  in  more  than  twenty  different 
language*.  I'pwards  of  8000  volumes  of  the  library  of 
M  went  to  the  Bodleian.  Gen.  Fairfax  presented  to 
it  many  manuscripts,  among  which  was  Dodworth's  col- 
ic, -tion'of  li'.n  volumes  on  English  history.  During  the 
present  century  important  bequests  have  been  the  collec- 
tions of  Richard  Goiigh  (1812)  on  British  topography  and 
Saxon  ami  Northern  literature;  of  Edmund  Malone  (1812); 
also  £40,000  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Mason,  the  interest  to  be 
expended  on  books.  The  library  of  Francis  Douce  was 
added  in  1834.  In  1870  it  contained  500,000  volumes  and 
30,000  .MSS. 

Bod'ley  (Sir  THOMAS),  an  English  diplomatist,  born 
at  Exeter  Mar.  2,  1544,  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1566.  He 
mi  -cut  by  Queen  Kli/.ahcfh  on  diplomatic  missions  to 
France,  Denmark,  and  Holland.  He  expended  much 
inoni'V  in  collecting  rare  and  valuable  books,  and  endowed 
the  urea'  pul,li,.  library  of  Oxford,  called  the  BODI.KIA.X  Li- 
im.visv  (  which  see).  Died  Jan.  28,  1812.  (See  T.  He.u:\i:'.s 
••  Reli(|iii:l>  liodioi" 

liod'mcr  (J/HUNN  JAKOB),  a  Swiss  critic  and  poet, 
born  near  Zurich  July  19,  1(>88.  He  founded  in  1721  a 
literary  journal  called  "  Dis"iirsc  der  Maler,"  which  pro- 
moted a  reform  in  Herman  literature,  nnd  waged  a  lite- 
rary war  against  (lottsehed.  Among  his  numerous  works 
(which  lack  originality)  is  the  "Noaohtde"  (1752).  He 
was  professor  of  history  at  Zurich  for  fifty  years.  He 
translated  "  Paradise  l,.,st  "  into  German.  Died  Jan.  2, 
I  7 *:',.  (See  J.  J.  HOTTIXOER,  "  Acroama  de  J.  J.  Bodmcro," 

ma.) 

Bod'min,  n.  town  in  England,  one  of  the  capitals  of 
Cornwall.  2(i  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Plymouth,  consists  chiefly 
of  one  long  street  in  a  valley  between  two  bills.  It  was 

once  an  imiH>rt;'.nt  place.  If  now  contains  a  conrt-hon-e, 
a  jail,  an  ancient  priory,  and  a  grammar-school  founded 
bv  (>iieen  Kli/.abeth.  It  is  now  one  of  the  stannary  towns 
of  Cornwall.  Pop.  in  1*71.  IH72. 

Body  Color,  a  term  which,  in  oil-painting,  is  applied 

to  (lie  opaque  coloring  pro'lllced  by  certain  modes  ol 

bining  pigments.     When,  in  water-color  painting,  colors 


are  laid  on  thickly,  and  mixed  with  white  to  render  them 
opaque,  in-ti  .oj  of  in  tints  and  washes,  the  work  is  said  to 
uicd  in  body  color. 

Bod)  's  Island,  the  long,  low,  sandy  strip  of  land  be- 
tween   Koanokc  and   Albcmarle  Sound-   and   the  Atlantic 
Ocr;in.  N.  of  Oregon    Inlet.      Modv's    Island  lighthop 
miles  V  of  Oregon  Inlei  I7".V,  lon.'r.'.^Ci'aO" 

W-),  is  a  brick  tower  with  a  granite  foundation  and  an  iron 
top.  I  ..'I  feet  high,  showing  a  first  -order  dioptric  w  bite  fixed 
light.  I  ..i!  feet  above  the  sea.  The  island  is  hero  2  miles 
wide,  and  in  in  Dare  Co.,  N.  C. 

Boccc,  or  Bo>rc'  '  H'  '  KIR),  a  Scottish  historian,  born 
at  Dundee  about  I  ir,;,.  lie  studied  and  graduated  at  the 
I'niversity  of  I'aris.  where  he  became  iu  1497  professor  of 
philosophy.  He  was  a  friend  of  Krasmus.  His  chief  work 
is  a,"  History  of  Scotland  "(in  Latin,  1526),  which  is  highly 
esteemed.  Died  about  1.136. 

Bcehme'ria  [from  (!.  U.  Bb'hmcr,  a  German  savant],  a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  order  l"rticace;c,  was  formerly  in- 
cluded in  the  genus  1'tin"  (nettle1.  The  fibres  of  several 
species  of  this  genus  arc  used  to  make  ropes,  twine,  nets, 
and  cloth.  The  beautiful  fabric  called  China  grass-cloth  is 
made  of  the  fibres  of  /,'•//<//'•; '"  niveu,  a  perennial  hcrba- 
plant,  with  broad  ovate  leaves,  without  stings,  culti- 
vated by  the  Chinese,  who  call  it  tchoo-ma.  It  can  bo  pro- 
pagated by  seeds,  and  it  thrives  best  in  shade  and  moisture. 
It  grows  naturally  in  China,  Sumatra,  Burmah,  and  other 
parts  of  the  East  Indies.  The  Malays  call  it  ram  i>.  The 
cultivation  of  ramie  has  been  tried  in  some  of  the  Southern 
I  .  S..  with  decided  success.  Nepaul  produces  an  import- 
ant species,  Bahmcria  fntefcmi,  which  grows  from  six 
to  eight  feet  high,  the  fibre  of  which  is  said  to  be  equal 
to  flax.  The  natives  call  it  pooee,  yenki,  or  kienki.  This 
fibre  also  makes  excellent  paper,  and  will  probably  become 
an  important  commercial  product.  (See  RAMIE.)  The 
U.  8.  have  one  native  species. 

Bceo'tia  [Gr.  Bourna],  a  country  or  state  of  ancient 
Greece,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Locris,  on  (he  N.  K. 
and  E.  by  the  Eubo?an  Channel,  on  the  S.  by  Attica  and 
Mcgaris,  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  on  the 
W.  by  Phocis.  Area,  estimated  at  1100  square  mile-.  It 
may  be  described  as  a  hollow  basin,  enclosed  on  the  N.  by 
Mount  Parnassus  and  the  Opuntian  Mountains,  on  the  E. 
by  a  continuation  of  the  Opuntian  range,  on  the  8.  by 
Mount  Citbteron  and  Mount  Parncs,  and  on  the  W.  by  Mount 
Helicon.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  other  mountains 
and  several  valleys  and  plains.  It  contained  a  large  lake 
named  Copais  (now  Topolias),  which  had  no  outlet  except 
subterranean  channels  in  the  limestone  mountains.  These 
channels,  now  called  Kntnbothru,  were  not  sufficient  to 
carry  off  the  water  of  the  lake,  which  sometimes  inundated 
the  surrounding  plain.  To  obviate  this  evil  the  ancunt 
Boeotians  constructed  two  tunnels  through  the  rock.  One 
of  these  tunnels  was  nearly  four  miles  long,  with  twenty 
vertical  shafts  let  down  into  it.  These  two  great  works  are 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  what  is  called 
the  heroic  age.  The  largest  rivers  of  Bceotia  were  the 
Asopus  and  the  Cephissus,  the  latterof  which  rises  in  Pho- 
cis and  enters  Lake  Copais.  The  Asopus  flowed  eastward 
through  the  southern  part,  and  entered  the  Euripus.  In- 
stead of  the  pure  and  transparent  air  of  Attica,  the  air  of 
Bueotia  is  rendered  damp  and  heavy  by  vapors  rising  from 
lakes  and  marshes.  The  winters  were  very  severe,  and  the 
snow  sometimes  lay  on  the  mountains  for  many  days.  The 
soil,  which  is  mostly  a  rich  mould,  was  very  fertile,  and 
produced  in  ancient  times,  as  well  as  in  the  present,  abun- 
dant crops  of  grain.  The  plain  of  the  Copais  is  especially 
rcmarkableforita  fertility.  Breotia  was  famous  for  meadow 
and  pasture-land,  on  which  were  raised  tho  excellent  horses 
of  the  Boeotian  cavalry.  The  grape  and  other  fruits  flour- 
ished in  this  region.  Among  tho  other  productions  was 
the  aulctic  or  flute  reed,  which  grew  in  the  marshes  of  Lake 
Copais,  and  had  an  important  influence  on  the  development 
of  Greek  music. 

The  most  remarkable  tribes  that  inhabited  Boeotia  in  the 
heroic  age  were  the  Minytr,  who  lived  at  Orchomcnus,  and 
idmeans  or  Cadnieones,  who  lived  at  Thebes.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  historical  period,  the  Minyans 
and  othe*  tribes  had  nearly  disappeared,  and  the  country 
was  occupied  by  tho  Boeotians,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
come  from  Thcssaly.  The  principal  cities  formed  a  confed- 
eracy under  the  presidency  of  Thebes.  Orchomenus  was 
the  second  city  in  importance.  Among  the  other  towns 
were  Coroneia.  Haliartus.  Thespiss,  Tanagra,  Plata-a,  and 
Anthedon.  The  Boeotians  were  regarded  as  a  dull,  unin- 
tellectual  people,  and  less  refined  and  polished  than  most 
of  the  lldlenictribes.  Their  natural  dulness  was  ascribed 
to  the  dampness  and  nnirenial  quality  of  their  climate.  Ac- 
eordinir  t"  Cor  no!  ins  Nepos.  they  paid  more  attention  to  the 
development  of  their  physical  powers  than  the  cultivation 
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of  their  minds.  Yet  this  state  produced  a  few  great  men — 
Kpaminondas,  Hesiod,  Pindar,  and  Plutarch.  (SeeFoncH- 
iiAMMKit,  "  llellcnika,"  1837  ;  LEAKE,  '•  Travels  in  Northern 
Grwo,"  1835;  KLUTZ,  "  De  Foedcre  Bojotieo,"  1821; 
MritK,  "Travels  in  Greece.")  WILLIAM  JACOBS. 

Boer'haave  (HERMAN),  PH.  D.,  M.D.,  F.  K.  S.,a  Dutch 
physician  of  great  eminence,  was  born  at  Voorhout,  near 
Leyden,  Dec.  31,  1668.  He  studied  the  ancient  languages 
and  history  at  Leyden,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  in  1689.  He  began  the  study  of  medicine  in 
16'JO,  and  graduated  as  M.  D.  at  Harderwick  in  lii'JI!,  after 
which  he  practised  at  Leyden.  In  1701  ho  was  appointed 
lecturer  on  the  theory  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Ley- 
den, and  adopted  the  method  of  Hippocrates.  He  afterwards 
deviated  from  that  method,  and  substituted  mechanical  and 
chemical  hypotheses  to  explain  diseases.  He  published  in 
IMS  an  excellent  systematic  work  called  "  Medical  Insti- 
tutes" ("Institutiones  Medicaj  in  Usus  annuas  Exercita- 
tionis  Domesticos  ").  He  became  in  1709  professor  of 
medicine  and  botany  at  Leyden,  where  he  acquired  great 
popularity  as  a  teacher.  Among  his  important  works  are 
"Aphorisms  on  the  Diagnosis  and  Cure  of  Diseases" 
("  Aphorism!  de  Cognoscendis  et  Curandis  Morbis,"  1709), 
which  is  a  model  for  style  and  other  merits,  and  "  Elements 
of  Chemistry"  (1724),  which  some  persons  consider  his 
capital  work.  His  reputation  extended  to  every  part  of 
Christendom,  and  patients  came  to  consult  him  from  every 
country  of  Europe.  He  received,  it  is  said,  a  letter  from  a 
Chinese  mandarin,  addressed  "  To  Boerhaave,  physician  in 
Europe."  He  died  Sept.  23,  1738,  leaving  one  child,  a 
daughter.  He  was  a  sincere  Christian  and  a  man  of  high 
moral  character.  (See  Dr.  S.  JOHNSON,  "  Life  of  II.  Boer- 
haave," 1834 ;  BURTON,  "  Life  and  Writings  of  II.  Boer- 
haave," 2  vols.,  1743.) 

Hoer'ne,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  Kendall  co.,  Tex. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Upper  Cibolo,  in  a  rich  and  picturesque 
valley.  It  was  founded  by  Germans  in  1851,  and  was 
named  in  honor  of  the  German  writer  Louis  Borne.  Pop. 
500,  almost  all  of  whom  are  Germans. 

Boers  are  the  farmers  in  South  Africa  of  Dutch  descent. 
After  the  annexation  of  Cape  Colony  by  Great  Britain, 
troubles  arose  between  the  government  and  the  boors,  and 
in  1836  many  of  them  left  the  colony  and  founded  the 
Orange  River  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  Republic. 

Boethius  (Axi^ius  MANLIUS  SEVERINUS),  an  emi- 
nent Roman  philosopher  and  statesman,  was  born  in  470 
A.  D.  He  was  liberally  educated,  became  a  good  Greek 
scholar,  was  chosen  consul  in  510,  and  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  who  reigned  at 
Rome,  and  appointed  Boethius  mnyister  ofliciontm  in  his 
court.  His  political  influence  was  exerted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country,  but  his  probity  and  virtues  provoked  the 
enmity  of  powerful  courtiers  whose  corrupt  or  oppressive 
conduct  he  had  opposed.  He  was  accused  of  treasonable 
designs,  was  confined  in  prison,  and  finally  executed  by 
order  of  Theodoric  in  524  A.  D.  Whether  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian or  not  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  He  was  considered 
such  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Bollandists  gave  him  the 
position  of  a  saint.  Several  theological  tracts  are  attributed 
to  him,  and  were  included  in  the  Leyden  edition  (1671)  of 
his  "Consolation  of  Philosophy."  But  there  is  a  predomi- 
nance of  argument  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  he  was  not, 
in  any  proper  sense,  a  Christian,  and  that  the  tract  on  the 
Trinity  was  from  another  hand,  probably  from  a  monk  of 
the  same  name.  Boethius  holds  a  place  in  the  history  of 
scholastic  philosophy  from  the  fact  that  a  passage  from 
his  commentary  on  the  "  Isagoge  "  of  Porphyry  gave  rise 
to  the  long-continued  discussions  between  the  Realists  and 
the  Nominalists!  While  he  was  in  prison  he  wrote,  partly  in 
verse,  "Do  Consolatione  Philosophise"  ("On  the  Consola- 
tion of  Philosophy  "),  which  is  his  greatest  work,  and  was 
v^ry  popular  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  translated  into 
Anglo-Saxon  by  Alfred  the  Great.  It  contains  no  allusions 
to  Christianity — a  fact  which  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with 
the  hypothesis  of  his  being  a  Christian,  considering  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  written.  (See  BAR- 
BKiiiM,  "Exposizione  dclla  Vita  de  Boezio,"  1783;  DOM 
GERVAISE,  "  Histoire  de  Boece,"  1715;  HKYNE,  "  Tensura 
Ingenii  Bocthii,"  1806;  "Life  of  Boethius,"  prefixed  to 
Ridpath's  translation  of  the  "Do  Consolatione  Philoso- 
phise," 1785.)  M.  B.  ANDERSON. 

Boethius  (HECTOR).    See  BOECE. 

Uu  ill,  a  township  of  Franklin  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  3910. 

Hu'iit',  a  township  of  Gasconade  co-.,  Mo.     Pop.  1277. 

Ilirur.  Bayon,  bi'oo  bef,  a  river  or  creek  of  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana,  is  fed  by  water  which  it  receives  from  the 
Mississippi  River  during  inundations.  It  extends  from 
Chicot  co.,  Ark.,  south-westward  into  Louisiana,  and  unites 
with  the  Washita  River  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Franklin 


parish.     Steamboats  can  ascend  it  100  miles  or  more  during 
high  water. 

Bog  [Gaelic,  bog,  "soft,"  "moist"],  a  swamp  or  tract 
of  wet  laud,  covered  in  many  cases  with  PEAT  (which  see). 
Bogs,  called  mosses  in  Scotland  and  swamps  in  Aim-rim, 
often  contain  the  well-preserved  trunks  of  trees,  especially 
of  the  oak  in  Ireland  and  of  the  cypress  in  America.  In 
many  cases  these  tracts  are  higher  than  the  surrounding 
country,  and  may  thus  be  easily  drained,  when  they  often 
become  very  fertile  land.  (See  DRAINAGE.) 

Bo'gunsville,  a  township  of  Union  co.,  S.  C.    P.  1891. 

Bogard',  a  township  of  Daviess  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1170. 

Bogard,  a  township  of  Henry  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1117. 

Bogar'dus  (EVERARD),  second  minister  of  New  York 
(then  New  Amsterdam),  came  to  America  in  1633,  and  ob- 
tained by  marriage  a  farm  (the  "  Dominie's  Bouweric")  of 
62  acres,  now  owned  by  the  Trinity  church  corporation. 
Having  much  trouble  with  the  magistrates  and  people,  he 
resigned  in  1647  and  sailed  for  Holland,  but  was  wrecked 
on  the  English  coast,  and  with  Governor  Kieft  and  many 
others  was  drowned  Sept.  27,  1647. 

Bogardus  (.TAMES)  was  born  at  Cattskill,  N.  Y.,  Mar. 
14,  1!SOO.  In  1814  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  watchmaker. 
He  made  important  improvements  in  cotton-spinning  in 
1828,  invented  a  gas-meter  (1832),  a  machine  for  engraving 
(1836),  a  pyrometer,  and  many  other  mechanical  improve- 
ments. In  1847  he  built  in  New  York  the  first  iron  build- 
ing in  the  U.  S.  Died  April  13,  1874. 

Bog  Butter,  n  substance  which  is  found  in  peaty  earth 
in  some  of  the  bogs  of  Ireland.  In  composition  and  qual- 
ities it  exhibits  the  general  properties  of  a  fat,  and  melts 
at  124°  F.  It  is  probably  fossil  butter. 

Bo'genhau'sen,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Iser,  2 
miles  N.  E.  of  Munich.  Here  is  the  royal  observatory  of 
Munich,  which  was  erected  in  1817,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
in  Europe;  lat.  48°  8'  54"  N.,  Ion.  11°  36'  22"  E. 

Boggs,  a  township  of  Centre  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  2135. 

Boggs,  a  township  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  784. 

Boggs  (CHARLES  STUART),  U.  S.  N.,  born  Jan.  28, 1811, 
in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midship- 
man Nov.  1, 1826,  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1832,  a 
lieutenant  in  1837,  a  commander  in  1855,  a  captain  in  1S62, 
a  commodore  in  1866,  a  rear-admiral  in  1870,  and  retired 
from  active  service  in  1873.  He  commanded  the  Varuna 
at  the  passage  of  Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson  and  capture 
of  New  Orleans.  Admiral  Farragut,  in  his  official  report 
of  the  affair,  says :  "  We  were  now  fairly  past  the  forts, 
and  the  victory  was  ours,  but  still,  here  and  there,  a  gun- 
boat making  resistance.  Two  of  them  had  attacked  the 
Varuna,  which  vessel,  by  her  greater  speed,  was  much  in 
advance  of  us:  they  ran  into  her  and  caused  her  to  sink, 
hut  not  before  she  had  destroyed  her  adversaries ;  and  their 
wrecks  now  lie  side  by  side,  a  monument  to  the  gallantry 
of  Captain  Boggs,  his  officers,  and  crew." 

FOXHALL  A.  PARKER,  U.  S.  N. 

Bog'head  Coal,  a  highly  bituminous  variety  of  the 
cannel  coal  of  Scotland,  from  Boghead,  in  Linlithgowshire. 
The  varieties  of  cannel  pass  into  shale  by  insensible  grada- 
tions, so  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  which  shall 
properly  limit  the  use  of  the  term  coal.  The  boghead  is 
one  of  these  substances,  more  valuable  for  gas-making,  and 
for  the  oils  and  paraftine  obtained  from  it  by  distillation, 
than  for  fuel.  Dr.  Fife  found  a  picked  specimen  to  yield 
on  analysis  70  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter  and  30  per  cent, 
of  ash. 

Bog-iron  Ore,  a  mineral  of  variable  composition,  in 
which  the  peroxide  of  iron  often  amounts  to  60  per  cent., 
the  water  to  20,  phosphoric  acid  from  2  to  11  per  cent., 
while  silicic  acid,  clay,  and  other  substances  make  up  the 
rest.  Bog-iron  ore  occurs  in  alluvial  soils,  in  bogs,  lakes, 
etc.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  or  blackish-brown  color.  Some 
varieties  are  earthy  and  friable ;  some  are  in  masses  of  an 
earthy  character,  and  some  compact,  with  conchoidal  frac- 
ture. It  is  abundant  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe 
generally;  also  in  various  parts  of  the  U.  S.  When  smelted 
it  yields  rather  inferior  iron,  which,  however,  in  Germany 
is  largely  used  for  wrought  iron.  From  the  large  percent- 
age of  phosphorus  present,  bog  iron  is  highly  prized  for 
fine  castings,  since  it  makes  an  excellent  surface  with  clean 
lines  and  edges.  The  ore  is  easily  and  extensively  wrought. 

It  is  stated  with  confidence  that  bog  ore  consists  chiefly 
of  the  frustules  of  diatomaceous  plants,  many  of  which 
incorporate  into  their  frustules  a  large  percentage  of  iron. 
Gat'itoncffa  fcrrufpnea  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  these 
minute  iron-making  plants.  It  is  well  known  that  in  some 
places  bog  ore  will  again  fill  up  the  cavities  in  the  earth 
from  which  it  has  been  removed. 

Bo'gle,  a  township  of  Gentry  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  991. 
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Bog'lipoor,  or  HhnR'tllport*,  acity  of  India,  in  Ben- 
gal, is  <>n  i In-  n.'lit  l.ank  nf  tin-  <ian;;cs,  hero  several  mill  - 

wide   ill   tlir   ruins'   sea-oil,        ll    i-  aKou!    L'ti.i   mile-   t»\    rail    N. 

W.  ni  Calcutta."  It  lias  several  mosques,  iiml  mi  English 
•,iiry  :  also  iii:niiiliiciuivM  of  coarse  silk  fabrics.  Here 
arc  tw.i  i-iiriiin-  round  tower-,  the  origin  uf  which  is  uu- 
kiiiiwn.  1'op.  c-tmiaied  ni  :;O.IMHP. 

lloiiodiichi.n.  a  iiiwn  of  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Kharkov,  on  iln-  right  hank  of  the  Merla,  30  miles  N. 
K.  of  Khurkov.  l'.,|i.  "'.Hill. 

Bog'»mil('N  [u  name  said  to  1»!  derived  from  their 
prayer  in  n  Slavic  language,  "  /'".-/  miVi/i."  "  Lord,  have 
mercy"],  ii  sect  of  i  In-  K.i-icrn  Chnrrli  in  Mn'  t«  fifth  cen- 
tury.' Thi'.v  were  fonnili'il  liy  lln.-il,  »  physician,  who  in 
FII 'nl  lo  h:i\  i'  taught  mi  ini|iiiri'  tliioslicism,  to  have  ri'jcrtril 
all  riles,  even  baptism,  iind  I"  Inn '•  proposed  In  abolMi 
marriage,  lia-il  was  burned  alive  in  111",  but.  llii'  M-<-| 
was  in  existence  11  I'l'iitnry  later.  (.See  NKANUKH,  "  Chris- 
tian History,"  iv.  552.) 

Bo'gog,  a  negro  tribe  inhabiting  the  highlands  N.  of 
Abyssinia,  which  have  only  recently  become  known  l>y  tin' 
explorations  of  Werner,  .Mun/.iiiger,  nn  I  'I'll.  Ilcuglin. 
The  flora  anil  the  funnii  of  the  I'onntry  of  the  Bogos  are 
exceedingly  rii'h.  .Mighty  sycamores  and  tamarind  trees, 
and  lions,  "elephant-.  BaflUoM,  and  antelopes,  as  well  as 


the  rhinoceros   and  many  varieties  of  beasts  of  prey,  are 
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found  her 


i  in'  total  population  is  estimated  \>y  Mun- 

=  at  10,000  PIT  on-,  of  whom  only  one-third  are  true 

Bogus,  who  speak  the  lii'li-n  language.  The  rest  arc  tribes 
i  to  them,  who  speak  the  Tigre.  The  Bogos  arc  well 
il,  and  profess  Christianity,  but  have  very  little  re- 
ligious knowledge.  For  several  years  they  have  paid  a 
small  annual  tribute  to  Abyssinia.  In  recent  times  the 
linens  suffer  much  from  the  invasions  of  the  inhabitants 
of  liarla. 

Bogota'  (formerly  PANT  A  Ffc  DE  BOGOTA),  a  city  of  South 
Amcriea,  enpital  of  the  republic  of  Colombia,  in  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  San  Francisco  River,  which  here  joins  the 
Rio  de  Bogota,  and  at  the  foot  of  two  high  mountains.  It 
is  on  an  cxien-ivc  plateau  which  is  about  8800  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  enjoys  a  mild  and  genial  climate 
like  a.  perpetual  autumn.  Lat.  4°  3o'  48"  N.,  Ion.  74°  13' 
45"  W.  The  adjaeent  tiilile-lalld  is  very  fertile,  and  is 
enclosed  on  several  sides  by  high  peaks  of  the  Andes. 
Bogota  is  well  built,  but  as  it  is  subject  to  earthquakes,  the 
houses  are  generally  only  two  stories  high.  No  vehicles 
•  KM!  in  the  streets,  which  are  all  narrow.  It  is  the  seat 
of  an  archbishop,  and  contains  a  cathedral  and  numerous 
churches,  a  palace  of  the  president,  a  university,  a  national 
acadenix.  11  public  library,  and  a  theatre.  It  has  several 
public  squares  adorned  with  fountains.  Mines  of  coal, 
salt,  and  precious  stones  occur  in  the  vicinity.  A  few  miles 
below  the  city  is  the  great  Cataract  of  Tequendama,  where 
the  Bogota  River  has  a  perpendicular  fall  of  650  feet. 
Bogota  was  founded  in  1537.  Pop.  about  40,000. 

Boguc,  a  post-township  of  Columbus  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
1393. 

Iloguc  (D.vvin),  D.  D.,  a  Scottish  preacher,  called  the 
founder  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  was  born  in 
Berwickshire  Mur.  1,  17JO.  He  preached  at  Gosport  to  an 
Independent  church,  was  the  first  editor  of  the  "  Evangel- 
ical Magazine,"  and  wrote  an  "  Essay  on  the  Divine 
Authority  of  the  New  Testament."  He  was  author,  in 
conjunction  with  .lames  Bennett,  of  a  "  History  of  Dis- 
senters" CI  rob,  MO.  UIs'.i,  ISIIM.  He  and  others  founded 
the  London  Missionary  Society  in  1795.  Died  Oct.  25, 
1825. 

Bo'gUS,  an  American  word  signifying  "spurious," 
"  fraudulent,"  was  originally  applied  to  counterfeit  coin, 
said  by  liartlett  to  be  a  corruption  of  Uuryhae,  a  noted 
Western  counterfeiter. 

Bo'gnslaw,  a  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Kief,  on 
the  river  Ros -ii.  7u  miles  S.  S.  K.  of  Kief.  Pop.  about  6000. 

Bo'gy,  a  township  ol' .Jefferson  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  1321. 

Hohiliu,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Aisne, 
16  miles  N.  X.  E.  of  St.-Qucntin.  It  manufactures  clocks 
il  carillon,  shawls,  and  g:tu/es.  Pop.  5322. 

Bohe'mia  [Lat.  It, :],,,„;„  :  <;.r.  /;;;/,,„, „  and  Rnlkeim], 
a  former  kingdom  of  Europe,  now  a  part  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy.  It  is  bounded  on  the  X.  by  Saxony 
and  Prussian  Silesia,  on  the  E.  by  .Moravia  and  Prussia, 
on  the  S.  by  Lower  Austria,  and  on  the  W.  by  Bavaria. 
It  is  between  hit.  l*°  33'  and  51"  3'  N.,  and  between  Ion. 
12°  and  ll>°  46'  E.  Its  area  is  20.ni'.  I  square  miles.  Tt 
is  enclosed  on  all  side?  by  four  chains  of  mountains,  which 
Mtuto  its  natural  boundaries — namely,  the  Engebirge 
I  "(Ire  Mountains  "),  which  separate  it  from  Saxony  on  the 
N.  and  N.  W.;  the  Riescngefcirge  (••  Hiant  Mountains"), 
which  extend  along  the  N.  E.  frontier;  the  Moravian 


Mountains,  which  separate  it  troin   Moravia  on 

and  the  l:.;hmer»iild  i"  Bohemian   1-oic-t  "  i.  »  i 

along  the  S.  \V.  border.     The  Sehneekoppe.  which  is  the 

highest  peak  of  the  Riescngebirp  .  J.ove 

the    level    of    the    sea.      II  "I     IJidn-ni  i.i    i-    mostly 

undulating,  and  belongs  to  the  basin  ol  tlie  l.lln-,  which 
11  tile  .\ .  K.  part.  The  oilier  principal  rm  l^  are  the 
.Mnldail.  which  ri^es  in  tile  I'.ohmei  w  aid,  tluws  northward, 
and  enters  the  Kibe;  and  tlie  Eger.  which  Hows  through 
the  N.  \V.  part  into  the  Elbe.  The  Mohhiu  and  Kibe  are 
navigable  lor  steamboats.  The  climate  is  healthy,  and 
mild  in  the  valleys  or  low  lands.  The  mean  annual  tcnipcrn- 
•it  Prague  is  49°  F.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile. 
aple  productions  are  rye,  oats,  barley,  flax,  and  wheat. 
The  grapevine  is  also  extensively  cullmitcd.  .Neaily  one- 
third  of  the  country  is  covered  with  forests.  Large  num. 
bers  of  cattle  and  'sheep  arc  raised  in  some  part-  of  the 
country.  Bohemia  is  rich  in  minerals,  which  arc  found 
cliiellv  in  the  mountains.  Among  its  mineral  resource* 
are  copper,  tin,  iron,  lead,  cobalt,  silver,  nickel,  lino, 
arsenic,  sulphur,  coal,  cinnabar,  alum,  and  precious  stones. 
Here  are  also  quarries  of  marble,  granite,  and  sandstone. 
Famous  mineral  springs  occur  at  Marienbad,  Carlsbad, 
and  Tdplitz.  The  manufactures  of  Bohemia  are  very 
important  and  varied,  the  principal  products  being  linens, 
cotton  goods,  woollens,  glass,  and  paper.  The  manufacture 
of  damask,  cambric,  lawn,  and  other  linen  goods  employs 
about  400,000  flax-spinnerf  and  50,000  wean  rs.  u,,r 
500,000  spindles  are  employed  in  the  production  of  cotton 
Tarn.  Beet-sugar  is  extensively  manufactured.  The  num- 
ber of  paper-mills  is  over  100.  Bohemia  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  its  glass-works,  which  employ  about  30,000 
persons.  A  considerable  quantity  of  iron  is  manufactured 
here.  Railways  extend  from  Prague  in  several  directions, 
connecting  it  with  Dresden,  the  cities  of  Bavaria,  and 
those  of  Moravia.  The  chief  towns  are  Prague,  Pilsen, 
and  Budweis.  Bohemia  has  one  university  (Prague), 
twenty-three  gymnasia,  as  well  as  numerous  realschulcn 
and  other  institutions  of  learning.  A  large  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  that 
being  the  established  religion,  but  other  churches  are  tole- 
rated. The  number  of  Protestants  in  Bohemia  in  1869  was 
106,000.  Pop.  in  1869,  5,140,544,  of  whom  3,074,000  were 
Czechs,  1,941,300  Germans,  89,000  Israelites,  while  the 
remainder  belonged  to  different  nationalities. 

Bohemia  derives  its  name  from  the  lioii,  a  Celtic  people 
who  settled  here  before  the  Christian  era,  and  were  expelled 
by  the  Marcomanni  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperor 
Augustus.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Ccehi  (or  Czechs),  a 
Slavic  race,  who  first  established  themselves  in  Bohemia  in 
the  second  half  of  the  sixth  century,  and  in  630  A.  D.  made 
themselves  independent.  For  several  centuries  the  family 
of  the  Pncmyslides  ruled  with  varying  success  until  in  1310 
the  kings  of  the  House  of  Luxemburg  ascended  the  throne, 
and  ruled  until  1437.  John  Huss  effected  a  religious  refor- 
mation in  this  country  (1400-14),  and  was  burned  by  the 
Catholics.  The  consequence  was  the  sixteen  years'  war  of 
the  Hussites.  In  1526,  Bohemia  was  annexed  to  the  domin- 
ions of  Ferdinand  I.  of  Austria.  The  majority  of  the  Bohe- 
mians in  the  sixteenth  century  were  Protestants,  who,  for  the 
assertion  of  their  religious  liberty,  revolted  against  the  em- 
peror of  Austria,  and  in  1619  elected  as  their  king  Frederick, 
the  elector  palatine.  He  was  defeated  near  Prague  in  1020 
by  the  Austrians,  who  then  commenced  a  cruel  persecution 
of  the  Protestants,  and  almost  exterminated  them.  The 
population  was  reduced  in  twenty  years  (1617-37)  from 
3,000,000  to  780,000.  In  recent  times  the  country  has 
been  agitated  by  a  strong  political  antagonism  between 
the  Czechs  and  the  Germans,  the  former  demanding  the 
re-establishment  of  a  kingdom  embracing  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  and  enjoying  the  same  autonomy  in  point  of  ad- 
ministration which  has  been  conceded  to  Hungary.  (See 

AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN  MONARCHY.)  A.  J.  ScitKM. 

Bohc'minn  Breth'ren,  the  former  name  of  a  sect  of 
Christian  reformers,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  remnant 
of  the  HCSSITES  (which  see).  After  the  division  of  the 
Bohemian  reformers  into  Calixtincs  and  Taborites,  the 
Council  of  Bale  (1432)  granted  the  new  sects  the  use  of  the 
wine  in  the  communion.  This  offer  drew  many  of  the  Ca- 
lixtines  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  where  they  were 
called  rtrai|iiists,  from  the  use  of  both  (ulrajue)  elements 
in  the  Eucharist.  But  the  Taborites,  remodelling  and  still 
further  reforming  their  creed,  which  was  published  in  1504, 
took  the  name  of  Bohemian  Brethren.  Persecutions  raged 
against  them  for  150  years,  and  the  vast  majority  were 
killed  or  driven  away  from  Bohemia.  In  1567  they  recov- 
ered freedom  of  conscience,  but  numbers  of  them  having 
removed  to  Moravia,  they  took  the  name  of  Mm:  MIAN 
BRETHREN  (which  sec).  The  Bohemian  Brethren  are  looked 
upon  by  most  Protestants  as  deserving  high  regard  on  ac- 
count of  their  purity,  faithfulness,  and  the  judicious  mod- 
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eration  of  their  doctrines.  (See  YON  Z^zsruwiTZ,  "  Die 
Katcchismen  iler  Waldcnscr  uml  Bo'hmischen  Briider," 
isr,3;  PusriiKrK,  "Reformation  in  Bohemia,"  London, 
1846.) 

Bohc'mian  For'est,  or  Boh'mcrwald,  a  chain  of 
mountains  in  Germany,  which  forms  the  boundary  between 
Bohemia  and  li.ivaria,  and  separates  the  basin  of  the  Dan- 
ube from  that  of  the  Kibe.  It  extends  in  a  S.  E.  and 
X.  \V.  direction,  anil  is  about  i::0  miles  long.  The  rocks 
of  which  it  is  formed  arc  granite  and  gneiss.  The  highest 
summits  of  this  chain  are  the  Aber,  IMS  feet,  and  the 
Rauhelbcrg,  4741!  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  large 
portion  of  these  mountains  is  covered  with  dense  forests. 
A  railway  extending  from  l!a\  aria  to  Prague  crosses  this 
range  through  the  valley  of  the  Cham. 

Bohc'mian  Lan'guagC,  a  name  commonly  applied 
to  one  of  the  principal  dialects  of  the  Slavic  family  of  lan- 
guages. It  is  sometimes  called  the  ( V.7//Y  ( i'nmi  t'f-f/i.^ 
the.  native  name  of  the  people  who  speak  it) ;  it  is  regarded 
not  only  as  the  harshest  (most  abounding  in  consonants), 
but  also  as  the  richest  and  most  expressive,  of  all  the  Slavic 
dialects.  The  Ccrliir  MUM  Is.  n,  e,  i'.  o,  «,  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Italian  language ;  y  resembles  in  sound 
our  /,  but  is  somewhat  more  obscure;  I,  though  written  with 
one  letter,  is  a  diphthong  pronounced  ya.  The  consonants. 
h.  il./,  /c.  I.  in,  ii.  /),  I,  r,  and  i,  are  pronounced  as  in  Eng- 
lish; c  (as  in  Polish)  has  the  same  sound  as  our  («,  even 
before  a  hard  vowel :  thus  m  is  pronounced  tan;  <j  (like  the 
Sivc.lish  g)  has  before  the  soft  vowels  e,  i,  and  y  the  sound 
of  our  y  consonant ;  j  is  like  i  or  our  y  consonant;  w  sounds 
like  our  v;  s  is  always  sharp,  as  in  thin;  r,  as  in  French  and 
most  other  European  languages,  is  always  trilled.  Certain 
consonants  arc  modified  in  sound  by  placing  over  them  this 
diacritical  sign  (*; :  thus  c,  d,  «,  r,  e,  t,  and  z  arc  sounded 
like  our  ch  (in  i-hilil),  d  (in  n>nlnr<:,  i.  r.  </y  uttered  in  one 
sound),  in'  (uttered  as  one  sound,  as  in  minion},  rzh  (nearly), 
«A,  tif  (uttered  as  one  sound,  or  t  in  nature),  and  zh,  re- 
spectively. L,  with  a  stroke  through  it,  I  (like  the  Polish), 
has  a  sound  unknown  to  our  language.  (!h  is  pronounced 
as  in  German ;  sch  nearly  as  in  Dutch.  In  the  variety  of 
its  terminations  of  both  nouns  and  verbs  the  Ceehic  may 
bo  said  to  resemble  the  Latin  and  Greek.  The  Bohemians 
(Czechs)  possess  no  contemptible  literature.  John  II uss  him- 
self not  only  revised  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the 
Ccchic  tongue,  but  wrote  tracts,  and  poetry  in  hexameter 
rene.  He  appears  to  have  been  scarcely  inferior  to  Luther 
in  the  impulse  which  he  gave  to  the  mental  culture  of  his 
countrymen.  The  golden  age  of  Ceehic  literature,  and  of 
the  highest  intellectual  culture  of  the  Czechs,  may  be  placed 
between  1450  and  1620  (the  opening  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
war),  after  which  both  rapidly  declined.  After  a  period 
of  depression  lasting  nearly  two  hundred  years,  the  litera- 
ture of  Bohemia  rose  again  into  active  life,  and  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century  writers  have  ap- 
peared in  every  department  of  learning  and  science.  (Sec 
WKXZIO'S  "  Blicko  auf  das  bohinische  Yolk,  seine  Geschichte 
und  Literatur,"  1855.)  J.  THOMAS. 

Bo'hemond  [Lat.  />«ie»iu»'<2««]  I.,  a  famous  leader 
of  the  first  Crusade,  born  about  1050,  was  a  sou  of  Robert 
Guiscard,  duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria.  He  joined  the 
crusade  with  a  large  army  in  10(15,  and  took  part  in  the 
capture  of  Antioch  in  10U8.  lie  remained  at  Antioch  while 
the  other  crusaders  marched  to  Jerusalem,  and  ho  reigned 
there  as  prince  of  Antioch.  He  waged  war  with  varying 
success  against  the  Greek  emperor  Alexis,  and  married  a 
daughter  of  Philip  I.  of  France.  Died  in  1111. 

Bohemond  II.,  a  s-m  of  the  preceding,  was  a  minor 
at  his  father's  death.  He  became  princo  of  Antioch  in 
1126,  and  fought  against  the  Saracens  as  an  ally  of  Bald- 
win, king  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  killed  in  battle  in  1130. 

Bohemond  HI.,  a  princo  of  Antioch,  was  a  grandson 
of  Bohemond  II.  He  began  to  reign  in  1103.  Died  in  1201. 

Boh'len  (HENRY),  a  native  of  Germany,  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  became  a  wine-merchant.  Ap- 
pointed a  brigadier-general  in  1862,  he  served  under  Fre- 
mont and  Sigel,  and  was  killed  near  the  llappahannock 
Aug.  22,  1862. 

Bohlen,  von  (PETER),  a  German  Orientalist,  born 
Mar.  13,  1796.  Ho  became  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
at  Konigsberg  in  1830,  and  published,  besides  other  works, 
nn  able  treatise  on  Indian  antiquities  entitled  "Das  Alto 
Indicn"  (2  vols.,  183(1).  Died  Feb.  6,  1840.  (See  his 
"Autobiography,"  1841.) 

Boh'ler  (PETER),  a  German  theologian  and  Moravian 
bishop,  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  Dec.  31,  1712.  He 
is  recognized,  in  Methodist  history,  as  having  given  a  de- 
cisive impulse  to  Wesley's  opinions  and  career.  Ho  re- 


*  Pronounced  cha'kee. 


moved    to    America   in    1738.    and   in    1740   founded    the 
town  of  Nazareth,  Pa.     Died  in  London  April  27,  1775. 

Hull m  (TiiKOBAi.n),  a  German  musician,  born  in  Bava- 
ria in  1802,  is  noted  for  an  improvement  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  flute.  The  Bohm  flute  is  more  accurate  and 
even  in  tone,  and  more  easily  fingered,  than  those  formerly 
in  use.  Ho  has  also  introduced  improvements  in  other  in- 
struments, and  has  composed  musical  pieces. 

Bonnie,  or  Bohm  (JAKOB),  a  celebrated  German 
mystic,  born  near  (iiirlitz,  in  I'pper  Lusatia,  in  1575.  He 
learned  the'  trade-  of  a  shoemaker,  worked  at  his  trade  at 
(iiirlitz,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
He  had  a  very  fertile  imagination  and  a  remarkable  faculty 
of  intuition,  and  professed  to  be  divinely  inspired  and 
illuminated.  His*  first  work  was  entitled  "  Aurora,  or  the 
Morning  Redness  "  (about  1012).  This  was  condemned 
by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  (iiirlitz.  lie  published 
several  other  works,  which  were  admired  by  some  eminent 
men,  but  they  appear  visionary  and  unintelligible  to  the 
generality  of  persons.  He  died  at  (Jin-lit/.  Nov.  21,  lliL'l. 
His  works  (10  vols.,  1082)  were  translated  into  English  ('2 
vols.  4to,  1701)  by  William  Law,  who  was  an  admirer  of 
Bbhuic.  He  was  a  religious  genius  of  great  depth,  and 
can  be  understood  only  by  people  of  strong  religious  feel- 
ing and  some  religious  experience:  to  them  he  is  as  sub 
lime  as  he  is  obscure  to  others.  (See  LA  MOTTE- 
I.M  i/rE,  "Notice  sur  J.  Bochm,"  1S31  ;  Fi:<  IIXKIS,  "  Jakob 
Biihme,  sein  Lc-ben  und  seine  Schriften,"  (iiirlitz,  1857  ; 
UKISS,  "  Jakob  Bohme,  dcr  Deutsche  Philosoph,"  Lcipsic, 
18600 

Bbh'misch-Iiei'pa,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Pol- 
zcn,  50  miles  N.  of  Prague.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  and 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton  cloths,  glass,  and  hard- 
ware. Pop.  in  1869,  9244. 

Boh'misch-Tru'ban,  a  village  of  Austria,  in  I'ohe- 
mia,  44  miles  by  rail  N.  N.  W.  of  Briinn.  P.  in  1861),  .ill  I . 

Bohn  (HKNRY  GEORGE),  a  London  bookseller  of  Ger- 
man extraction,  born  Jan.  4, 17V6.  has  promoted  the  popu- 
larization of  good  literature  by  publishing  translations  from 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  has  made  several  useful 
compilations  and  written  a  "  Handbook  of  Pottery." 

Bohrahs.     Sec  ISMAEELIAII. 

Boht'lingk,  or  Boehtlingk  (Om>),  an  eminent  Rus- 
sian Orientalist,  born  at  St.  Petersburg  May  30,  1815.  He 
has  published,  among  other  works,  the  text  of  Kfilidasa's 
"Sakuntala,"  with  a  translation  (1842),  and,  conjoint ly 
with  Roth,  a  "Sanscrit-German  Lexicon,"  which  is  said 
to  be  unrivalled  in  this  department  of  literature. 

Bo'hun  U'pas  [Malay  for  "  poison  tree  "],  the  A  ntiaria 
toricariu,  a  tree  of  the  Malay  and  Philippine  archipelagoes, 
of  the  order  Artocarpacea;.  Many  grossly  exaggerated  re- 
ports of  its  fatal  qualities  have  been  published.  Its  poison 
appears  to  be  of  an  acrid,  not  a  narcotic  character.  The 
stories  of  the  upas  valley  in  Java,  where  nothing  can  grow 
but  the  upas  tree,  probably  arose  from  the  now  well-ascer- 
tained fact  that  certain  close  mountain-ravines  in  that 
island  so  abound  in  poisonous  volcanic  gases  that  no  plant, 
not  even  the  upas,  can  live  there.  IJesidcs  the  above,  an- 
other bohun  upas,  the  Slryrhnoi  Tieiitc,  is  found  in  that 
region.  It  abounds  in  strychnine,  and  is  even  more  deadly 
than  the  other. 

Boiar'do  (MATTEO  MAHIA),  count  of  Scandiano,  an 
Italian  poet,  born  at  Scandiano  nbout  1432.  He  was  pat- 
ronized by  Ercole,  duke  of  Este,  and  became  governor  of 
Modena  in  1481.  His  chief  work  is  the  romantic  chiva!- 
rons  poem  "Orlando  Innamorato,"  which  he  left  nniiiiisli- 
ed.  and  which  was  published  in  1495.  He  died  Dee.  -1, 
1494.  His  poem  was  modified  or  written  over  by  licrni, 
whose  version  of  it  was  so  popular  that  it  nearly  supplant- 
ed the  original,  the  subject  of  which  was  also  continued  by 
Ariosto  in  his  "Orlando  Furioso."  According  to  Ilnllam, 
Boiardo  was  equal  to  Ariosto  in  point  of  novel  invention 
and  just  keeping  of  character.  (See  G.  F.  CUESIONA,  "  Elo- 
gio  del  Conte  M.  M.  Bojardo,"  1827.) 

Itoi'i,  an  ancient  Celtic  people  who  emigrated  across  the 
Po  and  occupied  Umbria,  where  they  waged  war  for  sev- 
eral centuries  against  tho  Romans.  They  were  defeated  by 
the  Romans  in  283  B.  C.,  and  became  allies  of  Hannibal 
when  he  invaded  Italy  in  218  B.  C.  Many  years  later  the 
Romans  expelled  them  from  Umbria,  and  drove  them  be- 
yond the  Alps.  A  portion  of  the  Boii  migrated  to  the 
country  on  tho  N.  side  of  the  Danube,  and  founded  the  king- 
dom of  Boiohcmum  (Bohemia),  from  which  they  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  Marcomanni  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  From 
them  also  Bavaria  takes  its  name. 

Boil  [Lat.  /wr?i»c?i?in],  a  hard,  painful,  inflammatory 
tumor  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  which  begins  as  a  point 
of  a  dusky  red  color,  and  is  hot,  aching,  and  throbbing. 
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These  symptoms  increase  in  .-eterity  fur  ,  when 

"f  :i   conical  form.    with   11   broad   linn    ha-e.    :nnl   has 

on  tin'  ii|icx  a  whitish  point,  which  contains  a  little  matt.  r  : 

this   opens  mi  I  after  a   few  days   more  there  is  discharged 

iic,  anil  tlit-  cavity  left  heals,  leav- 

ing :i         '  lloils  olieli  attack   touni;  and  pi.  -Ill 

one  |  1  their  appearance  i-  nut  incompatible  nilh 

rohu-t    lirallh.  Millionth   they    mat    lie-  M   iinniciou-   M   I" 
greatly   leilu'elhe    -Ir.n^tli.       Mm    in    1  i  a  i  in  n  ;_'  fur  at  hlct  ic 
c\crei-c-,  of  ot  hers  w  h"  hat  i-  -mid  en  It    chanc;,  <1  tin  :  i 
its,  lire  subject  tn  I  hem.    Sometime-  I  mil-  emit  inn 
carh  nther  for  n  len  'III      I    lime.      The  treat  nil-Ill  of  >" 
simple.    Tin-  intc-iina!  canal  -honld  !•••  elciireil  by  la\ati\o 
medicine-,   and    the   digestive   powers    improved    by   tonics 
anil  antacid-.     The  linctnre  of  perehloride  of  iron  is  often 
a  u   •  fill  remedy.      The  skin  should  be  Kept    healthy   I 
Ijlli'll!  -  lull'  the  inlhlllied  |n.illt  -hollld  l-e  poulticed. 

\Ve!  lin!  l-a  -'iHici'-nt  application  a  tter  t  h"  n  >te  lia  s  1  .....  n 
thrown  oil',  l-'ree  incision  of  the  I.  oil  greatly  hastens  its 

Ifoihln  II.  or  Itiilrllllrn  (  \nnir:\  I'M  IM;OISI.  a  I'rench 
eonip'.-er,  born  at  Koncn  Ilec.  !.'>.  177.'-.  He  went  to  Rus- 
sia ill  ISti:',,  nnil  was  there  ;i].|.ointeil  chapel  niM-ter  to  the 
emperor  Alexander,  hut  lie  ret  iinn-il  to  I'ari-  in  Isll. 
Among  hi?  works  are  tl  .....  pcras  ••  I.  a  llamo  ISbnehe," 
D  ile  I'aris,"  and  "My  \iint  Aurora."  Ilieil  (let.  S, 

1884.  '  •  'Hoi,  Mien,   s-i  \  ie  et  ses  (Eu- 

mt,"  1851.) 

Boilonil,  or.  more  fully,  Itoilciiti-Dcsprraiiv  I  Nn 
01.  As),   an    emiiH'iit    I''reneh    poet    ami    satirist,    born    near 
I'aris    \o\.    I.     lo.".n.       lleuas    liberally  cdileafed.  and    fol- 
lowed no  profession  hut  llial  of  an  author.      HI-  began   his 
literary  career  h\    a  satire  enlilleil  "   Vdieu  of  a  Poet  to  the 

t'itt  ot  I'aii-"  i  I-  jrle  of  which  wu  nmoh  admired. 

In  I  lil'iti  lie  pro  1  iir  •!  I  ••  Set  en  Satire-."  \t  hieli  u  ei  !•  \  rry  8UC- 
ees,t'nl.  Ile  he-anie  a  friend  of  Uacine  aii'l  I.  a  Fontiline. 
Ilis  "Tttelte  Mpistles,"  which  appeared  lifter  Ililill.  indi- 
eate  a  more  mature  genius  than  his  sal  ires,  nnil  excel  in 
liie  e:,-e  ir.  1  j  n  •  of  the  versilieation.  Ile  wrote  to  Haeilie 
anil  oilier  tt  inn  I  ;  numerous  letters,  whiril  a  re  V  cry  inter,  st- 

ing AS  materials  lor  the  literary  history  of  his  time.  Among 
his  liest  works  are  the  ••  lattrin  "  (••  Heiulin^  ilesk,"  1674) 
and  the  ••  Art  of  I'oetry  "  ("  L'Art  l'oetii|iie,"  1674),  which 
in  an  e\i|iiisile  pel  T»rmaneo,  ami  is  eonsiilereil  hy  sonic 
Kreneh  erilies  as  ei|inil  to  llor;iee's  ••  Art  of  I'octry."  Boi- 
leau  was  admitted  into  the  l-'reneh  \e:nleni\  in  Ilis  I.  He 
had  im  imim  use  influeiiee  on  Kreneh  literature.  Ilisehu- 
rai  li-r  is  represented  as  pure  and  generous.  He  wan  vinil- 
eil  in  1700  liv  Addison.  lo  whom,  as  .Maeunlay  remarks,  he 
talked  on  his  favorite  theme,  literature,  loni;  and  well;  in- 
deed. a-  his  ;,  ,111:1;  hearer  thought,  ineomparahly  well.  II' 

died    ill     I'III-'K     Mar.    I!!,    1711.       (Sec    U'AbEMBERT,  "  Kloi'e 

ile    lioilean  :"    UI.SM  \  I/I:AIX,    "Vie   do    Boilean," 

H  M    \ol   .    '•    Klie;e   ,le    |  loi  l.-:i  i|,"   1787)   L.   S.    Al   i:i.ll,  " 

de  lloilcau-DcfprC'aiix,"  I 

Boiler.     See  STKAM-ENGI.VE,  by  PROF.  W.  P.  TROW- 


Boiling-Point,  the  temperature  at  which  the  elastic 
force  ot'  the  vapor  of  any  liquid  is  e<jual  to  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere.  \Vhen  a  \  i  ssel  containing  water  ig  heated, 
the  temperature  rises  r.nd  \  apor  silent  1\  pa--es  off  from  the 
surface:  hut  at  ^]'2°  F.,  or  100°  I'.  ;  rie  column 

standing  at  :;t>  inehes  at  the  sen-let  elj  steam  begins  to  be 
formed  in  hursts  at  the  hiittom,  and  rising  through  the 
liquid,  throws  it  into  commotion.  If  the  sleaiu  is  allowed 
freely  to  escape,  the  temperature  of  the  water  rises  no 
higher.  The  water  is  then  said  to  I,  nil,  and  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  it  remains  is  its  l>»ili>i>i  fi<u'nf.  Every  liquid 
has  a  hoiliii'j;  point  of  its  own. 

TABLE  m-  BOIUNII-I'IUM-  OF  VARIOUS  LIQUIDS. 
Liquid  sulphurous  acid.     17.8°. 
Aldehyde  .....................     71.8 

Ether.'  ..........................     %.:l 


Carbon  bisulphide 118.5 

Acetone i:n.:i 

Uromine t  r>.,"i 

\Vood  ,pirlt 1.1l;i 

ICthylie  alcohol 17;t.ll 

lien^ole 177.4 


Water 212° 

Hint  rie  ether 238.8 

Perchlorlde  of  tin 240.2 

Terchloride  of  arsenie...  273 

llromide  of  silicon :«IR 

322.9 

Naplithalin 422.2 

Sulphuric  acid 620 

Mercury 662 

The  hoiliii','  |M>inl  of  liquids  is  altered  hy  various  eirenm- 
stanees.  \\atcr  ttitti  common  salt  in  it  requires  Creator 
heat  to  make  it  Imil  than  pure  water.  In  a  (.'lass  vessel 
the  boiliii','  point  i-  set,  ral  decrees  higher  tlnin  in  one  of 
metal.  !!ut  \shit  most  affects  the  boiling  point  ii*  variation 
of  pressure.  When  the  barometer  stands  at  thirty  inches, 
ittno-pherie  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  on  the 
square  inch,  the  boiling  point  of  water  is  L'lL"".  When 
!  the  pressure  is  removed,  it  hoils  before  eoniin^  to 
21-'°.  and  when  the  |tres--ur-e  i-  inerea-ed  tile  tioilinir  j-oint 
rise?.  Thus  in  e'i  \at.d  positions,  where  there  is  less  air 
abot  e  the  liquid  to  press  on  it,  the  boiling-point  is  lower 


than  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  An  elevation  of  . '.In  fed  m«kc« 
a  diminution  of  on,-  device  I  ,|,| 

of   elet  atioll    col'  -Me    o|     I,   |,,j,e,:, 

lure  in  the  I, oiling  point  increases:  and  a  method  is  tl,n- 
fnrnished  of  inea-nriiiL'  tin-  lo  i-hts  of  mountain-.  At  the 
city  of  Mevieo.  7171  te.l  al.oi,  the  n™.  water  hoili  at 
I'.is.l  :  at  tlnito. '.i.,  II  t.ct.at  I'.u  :  ,„  the  II  innihiyns,  at 

the    height  of   l-.i eel.  at    I  Mi    .      ISoil  i,,ir  » ater    is  thus 

not  always  equally  hot.  and    in   elevated   places  many  mb- 

sianci  s  cannot  be  , kcd  by  boiling.      I'ndcr  the  receiver 

ot    an  air  pump  waler  In  to  boil  at   the  tele. 

-!    summer.    |   ,  iher    win  n    ,-oMi  i    thai, 

ellect  ot'  diminished  pressure  is  largely  turned  to  account  in 

boiling,  in  preparing  extracts,  in  distilling  testable 

"I     in     olle  1     ] -i  --i  -    where    the    sllbsta, 

to   be  injured    by   hi^rh   temperature.       l'.\    ne  i 

ire  water  limy  Ic    heatiil    to   an\   <!•  ^i  ce  w  ithouf 
ing.      I'apin'-  digester  is  formed  on  this  principle.      Indi  r 

-lire    of    two    atnio-plien  -    llie    boiling  point    rises   to 

249°  F. ;  often  atmosph  r.  :  ,,f  titty  atmos|,i 

ill°F.  At  a  depth  of  thirty -four  feet  the  prc-surooi  water  is 
equal  to  an  atmosphere,  or  lijeen  pounds  on  the  square  inch; 
and  thus  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  of  that  depth  the  water 
must  be  heated  to  249°  F.  before  it  is  at  its  boiling-point. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  water  be  poured  into  a  silver  ha -in 
heated  above  the  boiling-point,  hut  below  redness,  it  will 
begin  to  boil  violently,  or  perhaps  burst  into  steam  at  once. 
But  if  the  basin  is  heated  to  redness,  the  water  will  gather 
it -elf  into  a  globule,  and  roll  about  on  the  hot  surface  without 
coining  to  the  boiling-point.  It  it  remarkable  that  water 
which  has  been  freed  from  air  by  long  boiling  has  its  hoil- 
ing-point  much  raised.  It  has  been  know  n  to  reach  276°  F. 
without  boiling.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Boiling  Spring,  a  t «  p.  of  Lexington  co.,  S.  C.    P.  354. 

Boiling  Spring,  a  twp.  of  Allcghany  co.,  Va.  P.  1388. 

HIM-  Blanc  Island,  in  Lake   Huron.  Hi  miles  S.  E. 

of  Mackinaw,  Miuh.,  is  10  miles  long  and  :;  wide,  and  has 

j  a  lighthouse  on  the  E.  end;  lat.  45°  4i'  N.,  Ion.  84°  6i'  W. 

Bois  Urn  Ir,  a  post-twp.  of  Perry  oo.,  Mo.    Pop.  i:i:;7. 

Bois  de  Boulogne,  a  grove  or  public  park  in  the 
environs  of  Paris,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  about  3 
miles  W.  of  the  city.  It  \s  nearly  3  miles  long  and  1  mile 
wide.  It  was  the  finest  promenade  in  the  vicinity  of  I'aris, 
but  many  of  the  trees  were  cut  down  and  burned  when  that 
city  was  besieged  by  the  Qcnnans  in  1S70. 

Bois  d'Arc  [Fr.  for  "bow-wood"],  (popularly  pro- 
nounced ho'dock),  a  name  given  to  the  Osage  orange  tree 
(Madura  aur<iui!«<-n,  order  Artocarpaceic)  in  some  parts 
of  the  U.  8.  It  \s  often  used  for  a  hfdge-plant.  As  a  tree 
its  timber  is  tough,  clastic,  and  extremely  useful.  It  is  a 
near  relative  of  the  fustic  tree,  and  its  wood  yields  a  yellow 
dye.  It  was  used  by  the  Indians  for  making  bows  and 
arrows.  (For  its  use  in  hedge-fences,  sec  OSAI.I :-it,,  VXCK.) 

Bois  d'Arc,  a  township  of  Heinpstead  co .,  Ark.  P.  632. 

Bois  d'Arc,  a  tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  111.    Pop.  1177. 

Boise.     See  Bio  Wonn  KIVKR. 

Boise,  a  eounty  of  Idaho,  bordering  on  Montana,  is 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Salmon  River,  the  East  Fork  of  the  Salmon,  and 
by  several  forks  of  the  Bois6  River  which  rise  within  its 
limits.  The  surface  is  partly  mountainous.  The  inhab- 
itants are  mostly  employed  in  mining  gold,  which  is  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  county,  drain  and  wool  are  raised, 
and  timber  abounds.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  Chi- 
nese. Capital,  Idaho  City.  Pop.  3834. 

Boise  (  JAMES  ROBINSON),  Pit.  D.,  I, I,. I).,  born  in  Bland- 
ford,  llampdcnco.,  Mass.,  Jan.  27, 1SIA,  graduated  at  Drown 
University  in  1840,  and  was  tutor  of  Latin  and  (ireek  in  that 
college  from  1840  to  1843,  and  professor  of  Greek  till  |s.,o. 
From  1852  till  1868  he  was  professor  of  Oreek  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  Since  then  he  has  filled  the  same  posi- 
tion in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Prof.  Boise  has  pub- 
lished several  classical  text-hooks,  among  which  are  edi- 
tions, with  English  notes,  of  Xenophon's  '"Anabasis"  and 
the  first  six  books  of  Homer's  "  Iliad." 

Hoiso  City,  the  capital  of  Idaho  and  of  Ada  county, 
is  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  'I  en  itory,  on  Koitt  River, 
50  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Snake,  in  the  great 
Snake  River  Valley;  lat.  4:!°  34"  N.,  Ion.,  about  116°  W. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  agricultural  and  grating  country, 
and  derives  large  support  from  the  rich  placer  and  quartz 
mines  in  the  mountain  districts  within  .">"  miles  .V.S..and 
E.  The  principal  business-houses  arc  lirrproof  brick.  The 
eity  lias  a  national  bank.  I  .  S.  a- -ay-i.ftiee.  a  penitentiary, 
3  hotels,  2  churches,  1  high  school.  L'  grist-mills,  a  tri- 
weekly and  weekly  newspaper,  and  job  printing-office, 
and  various  mechanical  industries.  Two  large  ditehcs, 
brin iiing  the  water  from  Bois6  River,  give  an  abundance 
ef  water-power,  and  side  ditches  for  irrigating  purposes 
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BOIS-LE-DUG— BOLETUS. 


carry  the  water  to  every  lot  in  the  city.     Four  stages  ar- 
rivc'aud  depart  daily,  N.,  K.,  W.,  and  S.     Pop.  995. 

MILTON   KKI.I.Y,   ED.  "  IDAHO  STATESMAN." 

Bois-le-duc  [Dutch  S'll,'rt,Hj,nlinin-h.  i.e.  "Duke's 
Wood"],  a  fortified  town  of  Holland,  capital  of  North 
Brabant,  is  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Aa  and  Dommel, 
30  miles  S.  S.  K.  of  Utrecht.  It  is  a  clean  and  well-built 
town,  intersected  by  several  canals,  and  defended  by  a  cit- 
adel and  two  forts.  It  has  a  fine  cathedr:il.  »  eollege.  an 
academy  of  iirt,  an  arsenal,  and  a  grammar-school  in  which 
the  celebrated  Erasmus  studied.  Here  are  manufactures 
of  cutlery,  ribbons,  woollen  goods,  linen  thread,  etc.  It 
was  founded  in  1184  by  the  duke  of  Urabant  iu  a  wood 
while  hunting ;  hence  its  name.  Pop.  24,579. 

Boisseree  (SfLPiz),  an  eminent  architect  and  anti- 
quary of  French  extraction,  was  born  at  Cologne  Aug.  2, 
178I1.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  collection  of  specimens 
of  early  Gorman  art,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  his  brother 
Melehior  (1788-1*51).  They  collected  about  200  pictures, 
which  were  purchased  by  the  king  of  Bavaria,  and  arc 
called  the  "  Boisserean  Collection."  He  published  "  Monu- 
ments of  Architecture  on  the  Lower  Rhine  from  the  Seventh 
to  the  Thirteenth  Century"  (1830-33),  and  "Views,  Plans, 
and  Details  of  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne,  etc."  (1823). 
Died  May  2,  1811. 

Boissonade  (JEAN  FRANCOIS),  a  distinguished  French 
classical  scholar,  born  in  Paris  Aug.  12,  1774.  He  be- 
came professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Paris  in 

1812,  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in 

1813,  and  became  professor  of  Greek  in   the  College  of 
France  in  1828,  which  position  he  held  until  a  few  days 
before  his  death.     He  edited  several  Greek  classic  authors, 
and  published  "  Sylloge  Poetarum  Greecorum  "  (24  vols., 
1823-26).     He  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  Hellenist. 
and  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  study  of  classical  liter- 
ature.    Died  Sept.  8,  1857. 

Boissy  d'Anglas,  de  (FRANCIS  ANTOINE),  COUNT,  a 
French  statesman,  born  at  Saint  Jean  Chambre  (Ardeche) 
Dec.  8,  1756.  He  became  a  moderate  member  of  the 
States-General  in  1789,  and  of  the  Convention  in  1792. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  in 
1794,  was  chosen  president  of  the  Tribunate  in  1802,  was 
created  a  senator  and  count  by  Napoleon  in  1805,  and  a 
peer  of  France  by  Louis  XVIII.  lie  wrote  several  politi- 
cal essays  and  a  "  Life  of  Malesherbes  "  (1819).  Died  Oct. 
20,  1826. 

Boivin  (MARIE  ANNE  VICTOIRE  GILLAIN),  M.  D.,  an 
eminent  French  midwife,  born  April  9,  1773,  was  educated 
in  a  nunnery,  and  :*ter\vards  studied  the  elements  of  med- 
icine. She  married  in  1797,  but  was  soon  left  a  widow 
with  one  child.  To  gain  a  living  she  worked  in  the  J!a- 
ternit6  Hospital,  of  which  she  became  superintendent  in 
1801.  The  king  of  Prussia  gave  her  the  civil  order  of 
merit,  and  the  University  of  Marburg  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
She  wrote  valuable  professional  works.  Died  May  16, 1841. 

Bo'ker  (GEORGE  HENRY),  an  American  poet,  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  1823,  graduated  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in 
1842.  He  published  "  The  Lesson  of  Life  and  other  Poems  " 
(1847) ;  "  Calaynos,"  a  tragedy  (1848),  which  was  performed 
with  great  success  in  England ;  "  Leonore  de  Guzman,"  and 
"  War  Lyrics  "  (about  1862),  which  were  received  with  favor. 
In  the  autumn  of  1871  he  was  appointed  minister  to  Turkey. 

Boke's  Creek,  a  township  of  Logan  co.,  0.     P.  1344. 

Bokha'ra  [Lat.  Jlttchctria  ;  anc.  Sogdiana  and  Traitg- 
oxiana],  or  Uzebekistan',  called  also  Great  Bu- 
charia,  a  state  of  Central  Asia,  in  Independent  Toorkistan, 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  Russian  Toorkistan,  and  on 
the  S.  by  Afghanistan  and  Toorkomania.  Area,  estimated  at 
76,200  square  miles.  The  high  mountain-range  of  Hindoo- 
Koosh  extends  along  the  southern  border  of  Bokhara,  the 
E.  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  offsets  from  the  Bolor 
Tagh,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  level.  This 
level  tract  resembles  the  dry  steppes  and  sandy  wastes  of 
the  basin  of  the  Caspian.  The  largest  rivers  of  Bokhara 
are  the  Amoo  (Oxus),  the  Jihoon,  and  the  Samarcand  River, 
or  Kohik.  Along  the  banks  of  these  rivers  there  is  arable 
and  fertile  land,  which  is  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
country.  The  climate  is  moderate.  Gold  is  found  in  the 
sands  of  the  Oxus,  but  Bokhara  is  deficient  in  metals  and 
timber.  Among  the  products  of  the  soil  are  cotton,  rice, 
wheat,  barley,  silk,  tobacco,  and  abundant  fruits.  The  in- 
habitants raise  great  numbers  of  camels,  sheep,  goats,  and 
horses.  They  manufacture  silk  stuffs,  firearms,  cutlery, 
shagreen,  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  sabres,  etc.  This 
country  derives  commercial  advantage  and  importance 
from  its  position  between  Russia  and  the  south  of  Asia. 
The  population  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  races,  who 
mostly  profess  the  Mohammedan  religion.  Bokhara  partly 
corresponds  to  the  ancient  Bactria.  It  was  conquered  by 


Jengis  Khan  in  1222,  and  was  famed  as  a  seat  of  learn- 
ing under  Tamerlane.  The  Uzbecks  became  masters  of  it 
in  15UJ.  In  1864  the  Russians  moved  up  the  Syr-Darya, 
captured  several  important  cities,  together  with  the  northern 
half  of  Bokhara,  and  formed  the  government  of  Toorkistan. 
Between  1806-68  the  Russians  conquered  the  cities  of  Sam- 
arcand and  Katty  Kurgan,  with  the  territory  belonging  to 
them.  Since  then  Bukhara  has  become  more  and  more  de- 
pendent upon  Russia.  In  1870,  Russia  conquered  Badak- 
shan  and  gave  it  to  Bokhara,  and  in  1873,  owing  to  the 
victory  of  the  Russians  over  Khiva,  the  Auiuo  was  made 
the  boundary  between  Khiva  and  Bokhara.  Capital,  Bok- 
hara. Pop.  estimated  at  2,500,000. 

Bokhara  (i.  e.  "treasury  of  sciences"),  a  famous  city 
of  Central  Asia,  the  capital  of  Bokhara,  is  situated  on  a 
plain  near  the  river  Sogd  or  Zerafshan,  138  miles  W.  S.  W. 
of  Samarcand.  The  streets  are  very  narrow  and  ill  paved, 
the  houses  are  small,  have  flat  roofs,  and  are  built  of  sun- 
dried  bricks.  Bokhara  is  probably  the  most  important 
commercial  town  of  Central  Asia,  and  has  numerous  ex- 
tensive bazaars,  in  which  nearly  all  kinds  of  goods  can  be 
procured.  Among  the  articles  exported  from  it  are  silks, 
cotton,  wool,  coarse  chintzes,  lapis-lazuli,  and  dried  fruits. 
This  city  is  said  to  have  300  mosques,  some  of  which  are 
beautiful  structures.  It  has  long  been  famous  as  a  seat  of 
Mohammedan  learning,  and  is  said  to  contain  over  100  col- 
leges, with  about  10,000  students.  Among  the  priiiri]iiil 
edifices  is  the  palace  of  the  khan,  which  is  enclosed  by  a 
wall  about  sixty-five  feet  high.  Bokhara  was  ruined  by 
Jengis  Khan  about  1232,  and  was  rebuilt  at  the  end  of  his 
reign.  The  pop.  is  variously  estimated  at  from  60,000  to 
180.000. 

Bol  (FERDINAND),  a  Dutch  painter  and  engraver,  born 


at  Dort  in  1611,  was  a  pupil  of  Rembrandt.     He  painted 

ith  sue 
etchings.     Died  in  1681. 


history  and  portraits  with  success,  and  produced  some  good 


Bo'lan  Pass,  a  pass  in  the  mountains  of  Beloochistan, 
is  50  miles  long,  and  is  on  the  route  from  Sinde  to  Kanda- 
har and  Kelat.  The  highest  part  of  the  pass  is  57U3  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Tno  average  ascent  is  ninety 
feet  in  a  mile.  The  Bolan  River  rises  here.  In  1839  a 
small  British  army  with  heavy  artillery  marched  through 
this  pass  from  Sindo  to  Afghanistan. 

Bo'las  (the  "balls"),  a  Spanish-American  name  for  a 
missile  used  by  the  Indians  of  the  South  American  plains, 
and  borrowed  from  them  by  the  Guaehos.  It  consists  of  a 
pair  of  balls  (formerly  made  of  clay  by  the  Indians,  but 
now  often  of  iron)  fastened  together  by  a  thong  of  hide. 
The  bolas  are  hurled  with  great  precision  at  the  ox,  horse, 
guanaco,  or  ostrich,  and,  entangling  the  legs  of  the  animal, 
detain  it  till  it  can  be  captured  or  killed.  Sixty  feet  or 
more  is  a  moderate  range  for  the  bolas,  which  are  thrown 
from  the  saddle. 

Bolbec,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine- 
Inferieure,  is  on  a  small  river  of  its  own  name,  and  20 
miles  by  rail  E.  N.  E.  of  Havre,  on  the  railway  which  con- 
nects Paris  with  the  latter  place.  It  is  well  built,  and  is 
adorned  with  fountains.  Hero  are  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton, linen,  and  woollen  fabrics,  and  chemicals.  Pop.  9063. 

Bold  Spring,  a  township  of  Shelby  co.,  Ala.     P.  537. 

Bole  [Lat.  bo'lus;  Gr.  |3u>Aot,  a  "lump  or  mass"],  an 
earthy  substance  resembling  clay,  and  consisting  essen- 
tially of  silica,  alumina,  and  red  oxide  of  iron.  It  occurs  in 
nests  and  veins  in  basalt  and  other  rocks  iu  various  coun- 
tries. It  feels  greasy  between  the  fingers  ;  is  white,  yel- 
low, red,  brown,  or  black;  has  a  dull  resinous  lustre;  it 
'friable,  and  adheres  to  the  tongue.  Armenian  bole  has  a 
red  tint,  is  often  used  for  coloring  false  anehovies,  and  is 
also  employed  in  coloring  tooth-powders  and  in  veterinary 
medicine.  Lemuian  earth,  a  bole  from  the  island  of  Lcm- 
nos,  was  at  one  time  prescribed  as  a  tonic  and  astringent 
medicine,  and  acted  beneficially  from  the  large  percentage 
of  oxide  of  iron  present.  The  boles  are  employed  in 
veterinary  practice.  When  bole  is  calcined  it  becomes 
hard  ;  and  when  afterwards  levigated,  a  coarse  red  kind 
is  used  as  a  pigment  under  the  names  of  English  red  and 
Berlin  red.  French  bole  is  pale-red;  Bohemian  bole,  red- 
dish-yellow ;  Silesia  bole,  pale-yellow ;  and  Blois  bole  is 
yellow.  The  boles  are  absorbent,  astringent,  and  some- 
what tonic. 

Bole'ro  (named  from  its  inventor),  a  Spanish  na- 
tional dance,  generally  in  the  time  of  a  minuet,  and  with  a 
peculiar  rhythm.  It  is  accompanied  with  the  music  of  the 
guitar  and  Castanet,  and  with  songs.  The  dancer  seeks  to 
represent  by  pantomine  the  successive  symptoms  and  emo- 
tions of  amorous  affection. 

Boles,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  Mo.     P.  5183. 

Bole'tus  [Gr. /3o>Amj?],a  genus  of  fungi  of  the  division 
I  Hymenomycetes.  It  comprises  several  species,  which  re- 
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semble  the  mushroom  n   furm,  Imt  instead   of 

baring  glib, the  ander  floe  of  tie  is  occupied 

by  H  layer  I  lii/iin  III'II/H  I  C|llltr  di.-linel  from  llii-  bi.dy  D(  I  he 
pilells  ill  ,-llb-tance,  ;llld  pierced  liy  pores.  10  :i-  I"  be  ci.lll- 

p"-'',l  ol  iiumeroit-i  small  tubes  united  toiri'tlirr.  llnlitu* 
iililt;*  is  ii  I'll  ;is  I'ooil  in  France  iitnl  ( i  el  many,  where  il 
grows  on  tin-  ground  in  woods  anil  mossy  places.  In 
inoi-i,  \v:irm  summers  it  is  very  abundant.  The  part 
which  is  .'aie'j  is  the  llesh  of  the  cap,  which  is  lirm, 
while,  ami  delicate.  Si".'  j o-s  are  edible. 

lln'lr\  il,  or  Hiil'lni  i  A\\i.).  i|iiceii  of  Kngl.ind,  born 
in  1597,  trai  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomai  I  Sullen,  attei  nanl- 

BUrl  of  Wiltshire.  Her  mother  was  a  <  la  lighter  of  the  iliike 
of  Norfolk.  She  was  educated  at  the  French  court,  and  be 
came  about  I.i2..  nne  of  the  maids-nf  honur  to  the  Knglish 
queen,  Catherine.  Henry  V  I  I  I.,  attracted  In  her  beauty, 

applied  to  the  pope  to  ohtain  a  divorce' fi Tallinn 

married  Anne  privately  early  in  I..:;::.  She  became  the 
mother  of  i  hi'  prim-ess  Elisabeth  In  September  of  that  year. 

She  showed  fa  v  or  to  the  cause  of  the  Kefunnatinii.  Having 
l"-''ti  •  n[ip!.llltcil  ill  the  f;ivnr  of  the  kill^,  she  .. 

of  criminal  intercourse  with  severnl  men,  was  condemned 
by   a  jury    ol'  [M-ITS.   ;nnl    hi-head'-d    .May    I'.l,   I..:;.'..      Some 
writers  think  tiial  here.riine  was  not  proven.    (See  Fi, 
"History  of  Kuglaiid,"  vol.  ii. ;   Miss    l!i:\<:i:n,  "  Memoirs 
of  Anne  liulcyii ;"  .M  iss  Sriiii'Ki.Axi),  "  Queens  of  England.") 

Bolgrnd',  a  town  of  I!  on  mania,  cm  I  ho  river  Yalpookh, 
23  miles  \.  of  Ismail,  and  on  the'  frontier  between  Russia 
and  Turkey.  In  1856  it  was  ceded  by  Russia  to  Turkey. 
1'op.  Ml... 

Bo'li,  a  town  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Anatolia,  85  miles 
X.  \V.  of  Angora,  inhabited  by  Turks  and  Armenians. 
The  manufactures  are  gold  ornaments  and  leather.  Pop. 
about  1 1 1. 1 1,  MI. 

Bol'igee,  a  township  of  Greene  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1770. 
lioli'nas,  a  post-township  of  Marin  co.,  Cal.    Pop.  625. 

Bolingbroke  (IlKsnv  ST.  .Inns),  VISCOUNT,  a  celebrated 
English  author  and  statesman,  born  at  Battersea  Oct.  1, 
1D7*.  lie  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  was  ex- 
Ircmeh  dtutoated  in  his  youth.  Having  entered  Parlia- 
ment in  1700,  he  soon  became  a  prominent  orator  of  the 
Tory  party,  and  was  appointed  secretary  of  war  in  1704. 
lie  lost  this  otlice  when  the  Whigs  obtained  power  in  1708, 
but  be  continued  to  he  a  favorite  counsellor  of  Queen  Anne, 
who  dismissed  the  Whigs  in  1710,  and  placed  Harley  at  the 
head  of  a  ministry  in  which  St.  John  was  secretary  for  for- 
eign affairs.  He  received  in  1712  the  title  of  Viscount  Bol- 
inirbroke,  and  in  17 13  concluded  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which 
ended  a  long  war  between  England  and  France.  Ho  quar- 
relled with  Hurley  (earl  of  Oxford),  and  supplanted  him  as 
prime  minister  in  July,  1714.  His  ambitious  hopes  were 
blasted  by  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  (Aug.,  1714),  which 
ulso  ffiisi  rated  his  designs  and  schemes  to  restore  the  Stuart 
dynasty.  He  was  attainted  in  1715,  but  he  had  escaped  to 
France,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Pretender  as  his 
prime  minister.  In  1721  he  was  permitted  to  return  to 
England)  but  not  to  enter  Parliament.  He  wrote  for  the 

"  I'rafi- i  "  i.i.'iiy  articles  against  Walpole,  and  published, 

tii-sjdcs  other  works,  a  "Dissertation  on  Parties"  (1739) 
and  "  Remarks  on  the  History  of  England  "  (1743).  Died 
I>ce.  15,  1731.  He  was  brilliant  nnd  versatile,  but  not  pro- 
found. His  collci-leil  works,  which  hare  little  merit,  except 
style,  were  published  by  Mallet  in  five  volumes  in  17.il. 
(SecCou'SMiTii."  Life  of  Lord  llolinghroke  :"  G.  W.  COOKE, 
"  Memoirs  of  Lord  Uolingbrnke."  Is:;..;  ••  Kdinhurgh  Re- 
view" for  Oct..  IS35  F.  roH  KM  MKII,  "  Lord  Bolingbroke 
mid  seine  Wcrkc,"  Isil  :  CiiAin.Kx  DE  RKMUSAT,  "Boling- 
broke, sa  Vie  el  son  Temps,"  1S,>:;.) 

Bo'ling  Green,  a  township  of  Pettis  co.,  Mo.   P.  2467. 
Iliil'ivar,  a  county  in  the  W.  of  Mississippi.    Area,  800 

square  miles.       Il    is  hounded   on  the  W.  by  the  Mississippi 

River,  which  separates  it  from  Arkansas.  The  surface  is 
an  alluvial  plain,  part  of  which  is  often  inundated  by  the 
river.  The,  soil  is  feriile  and  produces  cotton  and  corn 
abundantly.  Capital,  Beulah.  Pop.  9732. 

Bolivar,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  1732. 

Bolivar,  a  township  of  Poinsett  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  867. 

Jtolivar,  a  township  of  Benton  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  776. 

Bolivar,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Polk  co.,  Mo.,  110 
miles  S.  W.  of  Jeffenon  City.  It  has  a  fine  high-school 
building,  three  churches,  two  newspapers,  a  woollen  mill, 
cotton-gin,  flouring  mill,  nnd  other  manufactories,  three 
hotels,  and  a  large  trade.  Pop.  (".:;. >. 

,1  AS.  DI-MAKS,  El).  "FREE  PRESS." 

Bolivar,  a  post-township  of  Allegany  co.,  N.  Y.    P.  959. 

Bolivar,  a  post-village  of  Lawrence  township,  Tusca- 
rawns  co.,  0.  Pop.  413. 


Bolivar,  a  post-village  of  Fairlu-ld   township,  V, 

moreland  co.,  1'a.       Pop.  l.".)S. 

Bolivar,   a   po-t  village,    capital    of    Hardcman    co., 

Tenn..   I   mil"  S.  of  llalc-hee  Km  i.  on  the  Mi.-si.-.-ipp)   - 
tral  K.  K..  2s  mile-  S.  of  Jack and  >'.  •  m,|.  -  K.  i,i  Mem- 
phis, in    an   excellent  eollon  ic-inn.  willi    tine  water  power 
and  plenty  of  limber.      It  has  a  foundry,  i-team   saw  nnd 
mill,    two    male    and    two    female     .  v ,  u 

churches,  and  one  weekly  newspaper.      Pop.  889. 

M.  U.  PAKIIISII.  KII.  ••  llouv  u:  K.  i  I.I.MN." 

Bolivar,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co.,  W.  Va.     P.  2892. 
Boli'viir,  one  of  the  nine  states  of  tin-  South    \ne 

confederation    of   ('oloinl.ia.   i-    bounded    on    thi-    \ .  I., 
Caribbean  Sea.  K.  bv    M  a t dalcna  and  Sanhimb  i .  S.  by  An- 
'.   ami     on     the     W.     by    I'llllea.        \iiii.    L'o.l'ilill     -ijllalc 
miles.     I!e-ides  the  Ma^dalcna,  which  Hows  along  its  '  ' 
\\' .  boundary,  tlie  only  river  of  importance   i>   tlie   I'anra. 
Tile  surfae.-  is  mostly  level,  and  covered  wilh  fore-ts.     The 

principal  towns  are  r.ula^<  na,  the  capital,  and  Mompox. 
Pop.  in  1870,  225,060. 

Bol'ivar  [Sp.  pron.  bo-lee'var],  (Smox),  or  Boli'var 
y  Pou'te,  surnanied  TIM:  LIIIKIIATOII,  u  South  American 
patriot,  born  at  Caracas  July  25,  1783,  inherited  an  ample 
fortune*  He  studied  law  at  Madrid,  and  afterwards  joined 
the  patriots  who  revolted  against  Spain  in  1810.  He  served 
as  an  officer  under  Miranda  in  several  battles.  Having  ob- 
tained the  command  of  a  separate  army,  he  defeated  the 
Spaniards,  and  entered  Caracas  in  triumph  in  Aug.,  1813, 
soon  after  which  he  was  appointed  dictator.  He  was  de- 
feated and  driven  out  of  Venezuela  in  1814,  but  again  nil  lied 
to  the  standard  of  liberty  near  the  end  of  1816,  and  gained 
several  victories  over  the  Spanish  general  Morillo  in  1817. 
In  Feb.,  1819,  a  congress  was  opened  at  Angostura,  and 
Bolivar  was  chosen  president.  In  Dec.,  1819,  Venezuela 
and  New  Granada  were  united  to  form  the  republic  of 
Colombia,  of  which  Bolivar  was  elected  the  first  president. 
He  gained  a  victory  at  Carabobo  in  June,  1S2I,  and  in 
1822  led  an  army  into  Peru,  which  he  liberated  from  the 
Spaniards.  He  became  dictator  of  Peru  in  1823,  and  made 
a  tour  through  that  country,  in  which  he  was  received  with 
triumphal  demonstrations.  In  honor  of  him  the  southern 
part  of  Peru  was  named  Bolivia,  and  erected  in  1825  into 
a  separate  state,  of  which  he  became  president  for  life.  He 
was  also  re-eleeted  president  of  Colombia  in  1828.  In  1829, 
Venezuela  seceded  from  the  republic  of  Colombia,  which 
was  much  disturbed  by  faction.  Bolivar  had  many  enemies 
who  denounced  his  ambition.  He  died  Dec.  17,  1830.  (See 
Ducoi  DiiAY-HoLSTEix,  "  MSmoires  de  S.  Bolivar,"  1829. 

Bolivar  City.    See  ANGOSTURA. 

Bolivar  Point  is  at  the  N.  side  of  the  entrance  to 
ston  Bay,  Tex.,  in  Chambers  co.,  lat.  29°  22'  OL'"  N., 
Ion.  94°  45'  34"  W.  It  has  an  iron  lighthouse  110  feet 
high,  with  a  fixed  white  light  117  feet  above  the  sea. 

It  nl  i  \  i  a .  a  South  American  republic,  is  hounded  on  the 
N.  and  E.  by  Brazil,  on  the  S.  by  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  Chili,  and  on  the  W.  by  Peru  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Area,  535,000  square  miles.  The  population  is  estimated 
(Behm  and  Wagner,  "  Bevolkerung  der  Erde,"  (iotha, 
1872)  at  2,000,000.  The  S.  W.,  W.,  and  central  parts  of 
the  republic  contain  the  highest  mountains  in  the  New 
World,  comprising  the  Cordilleras  from  lat.  24°  S.,  with 
the  plateau  of  Potosi,  13,000  feet  high,  from  which  two 
chains  branch  off,  the  western,  containing  many  volcanoes, 
with  its  highest  point,  Mount  Sajama,  22, 760  feet  high,  and 
the  eastern,  with  Mount  Illampu,  probably  the  highest  in 
America,  24,744  feet,  and  Mount  Illimaui,  23,990  feet.  The 
only  lake  of  any  importance,  Lake  Titicaca,  on  the  N.  W. 
boundary,  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  12,850  feet,  and 
has  an  area  of  5300  square  miles.  The  most  important 
rivers  of  Bolivia  arc  the  Veni  or  Beni,  Mamore,  and  Gua- 
pore,  which  empty  into  the  Madeira,  and  the  Pilcomayo  and 
Paraguay,  which  flow  to  the  Parana.  Five  climatic  re- 
gions are  distinguished  :  1,  the  Puna  ftrara,  between  the 
elevation  of  13,000  feet  and  the  snow-limit;  2,  the  l'm,n. 
bit  ween  11,000  and  13,000  feet,  in  which  potatoes,  oca, 
quinoa,  and  barley  are  cultivated,  and  fine  forests  are  met 
with:  3,  the  Cabezera  de  Vallt,  between  9000  and  11,000 
feel,  producing  wheat,  corn,  and  European  vegetables  ;  4, 
the  Valle,  or  Media  Yunya,  between  6000  and  9000  feet, 
the  finest  region  in  Bolivia;  besides  the  products  found 
i  in  the  regions  above  named,  many  tropical  fruits  occur 
here,  and  the  best  cinchona  is  gathered  ;  5,  the  Yunga,  the 
region  of  the  tropical  forests,  producing  cacao,  coca,  bana- 
nas, and  all  classes  of  tropical  fruits. 

Bolivia  is  rich  in  precious  metals  and  useful  minerals. 
Silver  is  found  all  through  the  Bolivian  cordillera.  while 
gold  is  not  only  found  in  largo  quantities,  associated  with 
quartz,  in  the  mountains,  but  ii  found  in  the  beds  of  all 
the  numerous  rivers  that  come  down  from  the  mountains. 
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Besides  these,  copper,  tin,  mercury,  lead,  and  iron  are  also 
found.  Salt  is  also  produced  in  large  quantities,  while  the 
rich  beds  of  cinil  have  as  yet  not  been  touched.  Besides 
the  products  mentioned  above,  coffee,  cotton,  tobacco,  ilidi- 
go,  and  sugar-cane  are  extensively  cultivated.  The  inhab- 
itants consist  of  whites,  Indians,  and  a  large  number  of 
halt'  breeds,  but  very  few  negroes.  The  Indians  arc  most- 
ly Chiquitos,  Majos,  and  Chiriquanos.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic religion  predominates,  and  the  country  contains  the 
archbishopric  of  La  Plata  and  the  bishoprics  of  La  Paz, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  Cochabamba. 

The  public  education  of  the  nation  is  on  a  very  low 
staj;e  as  yet.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  the  presidents  of 
the  three  universities  and  the  minister  of  education.  The 
state  of  the  finances  is  very  low  indeed.  The  public  debt 
in  1871  amounted  to  10,845,520  pesos,  the  receipts  in  1867 
to  4,529,345  pesos,  and  the  expenses  in  the  same  year  to 
5,957,275,  leaving  a  deficit  of  1,427,930  pesos.  The  army 
consists  of  51  generals,  359  superior  officers,  654  other  offi- 
cers, and  about  2000  privates.  The  imports  arc  estimated 
at  6,000.11110  pesos,  and  the  exports  at  5,000,000.  No  rail- 
roads exist  at  present.  A  line  has  been  projected  from  Tacna 
to  La  1'az.  and  another  from  Caracoles  to  the  Pacific.  The 
executive  power  is  vested,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
1868,  in  a  president  elected  for  four  years,  and  the  legisla- 
tive in  a  congress.  Bolivia  is  divided  into  11  departments  : 
Chuquisaca,  Potosi,  Oruro,  Tarija,  Atacama,  La  Paz,  Mejil- 
lones,  Santa  Cruz,  Beni  or  Veni,  Cochabamba,  and  Mel- 
gareja.  The  capital  is  Sucre. 

Sutorg. — The  W.  part  of  Bolivia  belonged  to  the  old 
empire  of  the  incas  of  Cuzco,  which  existed  from  about 
1018-1524,  and  which  had  a  high  degree  of  civilization. 
In  1538  the  Spaniards  entered  the  country  and  conquered  it, 
and  in  1557  the  inca  Sairi  Tupac  resigned  his  power  to 
Philip  II.  But  the  Spanish  dominion  was  not  firmly  es- 
tablished until  1780.  In  this  year  Bolivia,  under  the  name 
of  Charcas,  became  a  part  of  the  viceroy-ally  of  La  Plata 
or  Buenos  Ayres.  In  1809  the  disorders  in  Spain  also 
caused  considerable  revolutionary  movements  in  Bolivia. 
The  revolution  gradually  spread  over  the  whole  country, 
and  was  carried  on  with  varying  successes  until  1824.  In 
July,  1825,  a  congress  assembled  and  declared  the  country 
independent,  and  called  the  new  state  Bolivia,  in  honor  of 
Gen.  Bolivar,  who  had  materially  aided  them.  Aug.  25, 
1826,  a  constitution  was  adopted,  and  Gen.  Sucre  was  elect- 
ed president.  In  1828  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  country. 
After  a  terrible  civil  war  Santa  Cruz  became  president,  and 
succeeded  in  raising  the  prosperity  of  the  country  consid- 
erably. In  1835  ho  invaded  Peru,  defeated  the  rebels,  and 
annexed  a  part  of  Southern  Peru.  A  federal  republic  was 
formed  and  Santa  Cruz  elected  protector.  But  Chili  and 
the  Argentine  Republic,  which  had  jealously  watched  his 
growing  success,  now  took  up  arms  against  him,  and,  al- 
though at  first  victorious,  he  was  in  consequence  of  inter- 
nal disorders  defeated  by  Chili  in  1839,  and  fled  to  Guaya- 
quil. After  some  more  revolutions,  Gen.  Ballivian  suc- 
ceeded in  sustaining  himself  as  president  in  1840.  He 
conducted  the  government  with  vigor,  and  introduced  many 
reforms,  liamarro,  who  tried  to  unite  Bolivia  with  Peru, 
was  repulsed,  and  the  Bolivian  troops  even  entered  Peru. 
Peace  was  concluded  June  7,  1842,  and  ths  restoration  of 
the  former  boundaries  was  agreed  upon.  But  new  troubles 
arose  in  the  interior,  and  Gen.  Velasco  superseded  Balliv- 
ian, only  to  be  himself  superseded  in  Dae.,  1848,  by  (len. 
Belzu.  Bolzii  ruled  for  over  six  years,  having  gained  the 
favor  of  the  lower  classes.  In  18J5  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  by  the  popular  indignation  against  his  arbitrary 
measures,  but  had  enough  influence  left  to  secure  the  elec- 
tion of  his  son-in-law,  Cordova,  who  continued  the  obnox- 
ious policy  of  Belzu,  and  in  Nov.,  1857,  was  defeated  by 
Dr.  Linares,  who  succeeded  him.  Linares's  attempts  to 
introduce  reforms  remained  futile  in  consequence  of  the 
opposition  of  his  opjionents.  He  was  deposed  in  1861,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  minister  of  war,  Acha.  In  1864,  after 
increasing  internal  strifes,  Bcl/,u  made  an  invasion  from 
Peru.  In  December  of  the  same  year  Gen.  Melgarcjo  first 
defeated  Acha,  and  then  defeated  and  killed  Belzu.  In 
1866,  Bolivia  joined  the  alliance  of  Peru,  Ecuador,  and 
Chili  against  Spain,  and  in  the  same  year  settled  amicably 
the  border  difficulties  with  Chili.  In  1868  a  new  congress 
was  elected,  which  legalized  all  the  acts  of  Melgarejo.  In 
the  same  year  a  contract  was  made  with  Col.  G.  E.  Church 
of  New  York  to  open  steam-navigation  on  the  Madeira. 
At  the  same  time  citizenship  was  extended  to  all  Americans 
who  declared  their  intention  to  settle  permanently  in 
Bolivia.  In  Feb.,  186'J,  Melgarejo  overthrew  the  constitu- 
tion of  1868,  but  in  May  restored  it  again.  In  180(1  a  new 
revolution  broke  out,  Melgarejo  was  defeated,  and  Morales 
declared  president.  In  1872,  Morales  was  shot  by  his 
nephew  La  Faye,  and  was  succeeded  by  Don  Adolfo  Bal- 
livian. 


(See  DOLENCE,  "  Bosquejo  Estadistica  de  Bolivia."  l>.i|  ; 
WAPPATS,  in  Stein  and  llorschelmann'a  "  Ilandbuch  dcr 
Geographic,"  7th  ed.,  1SI13-70;  CORTES,  "  Ensayo  Bobre  la 
Historia  de  Bolivia,"  1861;  and  RECK,  "Geographic  und 
Statistik  der  Republik  Bolivia,"  in  Petermann's  "  Mitthci- 
lungen,"  1866  and  18117. j  A.  J.  SC-IIEM. 

Uol'khov,  a  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Orel,  on 
the  Nugni,  HI)  miles  N.  of  Orel.  It  is  built  mostly  of  wood, 
and  has  about  twenty  churches,  also  manufacturis  of 
gloves,  hosiery,  hats,  and  leather.  Hemp,  hides,  oil,  and 
tallow  are  exported.  Pop.  18,491. 

Bol'landists,  a  term  applied  to  certain  Jesuits  who 
compiled,  and  are  compiling,  a  voluminous  work  called 
"Acta  Sanctorum,"  or  "  Lives  of  the  Saints"  (53  vols., 
1643-1794).  They  derived  their  name  from  John  Bol- 
landus.  (See  BOI.I.AXDUS.)  After  his  death  the  work  was 
continued  by  a  number  of  men,  among  whom  were  Daniel 
Papebroek,  Conrad  Janning,  P.  van  den  Bosche,  Suyskens, 
and  Hubens.  In  1837  a  new  Bollundist  association  was 
formed  by  the  Jesuits  in  Belgium,  who  have  continued  the 
work  of  publication.  The  sixtieth  volume,  published  in 
1867,  comes  down  to  the  saints  of  October  29.  It  is  stated 
that  2000  saints  remain  whose  lives  arc  unwritten,  anil  that 
at  least  fifty  volumes  folio  will  be  required  to  complete  the 
work.  As  far  as  they  have  gone  they  have  by  no  means 
exhausted  the  old  calendars.  According  to  Alban  Butler, 
their  work,  at  least  in  the  early  part,  does  not  exhibit 
much  scholarship.  (See  L.  P.  GACHARD,  "  Memoire  his- 
torique  sur  les  Bollandistes,"  1835.) 

Bollan'dns,  or  liol'land  (Jonx).  a  Flemish  Jesuit, 
born  at  Limburg  Aug.  13,  1596.  In  conjunction  with 
Godfrey  llenschen,  he  published  in  1643-5S  five  volumes 
of  I  lie  "Acta  Sanctorum."  Died  Sept.  12,  1665.  (See  BOL- 

LANI1ISTS.) 

Bollene*  a  French  town,  in  Vaucluse,  on  a  hillside,  24 
miles  N.  of  Avignon.  It  manufactures  silk.  Pop.  5412. 

Bolles  (Lrcirs),  D.  D.,  born  at  Ashford,  Conn.,  Sept. 
25,  177'.',  educated  at  Brown  University,  ordained  pastor 
o!'  a  IJaptist  church  at  Salem,  Mass.,  1805,  and  secretary 
of  the  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  from  1824.  Died 
Jan.  5,  1844. 

Bol'liiigeT,  a  county  in  S.  E.  Missouri.  Area,  500 
square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Castor  and  Crooked  Creeks. 
The  surface  is  hilly  or  uneven  ;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Cattle, 
grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  produced.  Iron  or,e  and 
kaolin  are  found  here.  It  is  intersected  by  the  St.  Louis 
andlronMountainR.R.  Capital,  Marble 'llill.  P.  MI12. 
Bolo'gna,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  was 
previous  to  1860  a  delegation  of  the  Papal  States.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ferrara,  on  the  E.  by  Ravenna,  <m 
the  S.  by  Florence,  and  on  the  W.  by  M6deua.  Area.  I  '•'•'.> ~ 
square  miles.  The  southern  part  is  mountainous;  the  Boil 
is  mostly  very  fertile.  Among  the  staple  products  arc  silk, 
wine,  grain,  olive  oil,  hemp,  flax,  and  rice.  Capital, 
Bologna.  Pop.  in  1871,  439,166. 

Bologna  (anc.  Fflxiita  and  liononia],  a  famous  city 
of  Italy,  capital  of  the  above  province,  is  situated  in  a  fer- 
tile plain  near  the  northern  foot  of  the  Apennines,  23  miles 
bv  rail  S.  E.  of  Modcna  and  81!  miles  by  rail  N.  of  Florence; 
lat.  44°  30'  N.,  Ion.  11°  21'  E.  Several  railways  extrnd 
from  this  point  to  Ferrara,  Ancona.  Modena,  and  Florence; 
that  which  connects  it  with  Florence  crosses  the  Apennines 
by  numerous  tunnels.  Bologna  is  a  handsome  city  with 

;  well-paved  streets,  lined  with  rich  and  varied  colonnades, 
which  afford  shelter  from  the  rain  and  sun,  and  it  is  adorned 
with  many  beautiful  churches  and  fine  palaces  iif  the  no- 
bility, richly  furnished  with  paintings  of  the  old  masters. 
Among  the  remarkable  edifices  are  the  Palazzo  del  Pode>ia: 
the  Palazzo  Maggiore  del  Publieo  ;  the  leaning  tower  of 
Asinclli,  built  about  1110,  and  256  feet  high;  the  cathedral, 
rich  in  wm-ks  of  art ;  the  church  of  San  Stefano,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  Italy,  and  containing  Greek  frescoes  of  the  twelfth 
century;  the  church  of  San  Petronio,  a  noble  specimen  of 
the  Italian  Gothic  style,  adorned  with  many  masterpieces 
of  painters  and  sculptors ;  and  the  church  of  San  Domenico, 
in  which  may  be  seen  sculptures  by  Michael  Angelo,  and 
paintings  by  Guido.  L.  Caracci,  and  Colonna.  The  num- 
ber of  churches  in  Bologna  is  about  seventy-four. 

Bologna  is  one  of  the  great  centres  of  learning  in  Italy. 
Its  university,  said  to  have  been  founded  as  early  as  425, 
is  the  oldest  in  the  peninsula.  This  school  attained  great 
celebrity,  and  was  attended  by  thousands  of  students  from 
all  part's  of  Europe.  The  number  of  its  students  about  the 
year  IL'IIO  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  10,000.  Several 
female  professors  have  occupied  chairs  in  this  institution. 

I  The  library  of  the  university  has  about  200,000  volumes 
and  1000  valuable  MSS.  Bologna  has  an  academy  of  fine 
arts  ami  several  theatres.  Here  are  important  manufac- 
tures of  silk  goods,  velvet,  cr»pc,  chemicals,  paper,  musical 
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in-ti  iinienis,  and  sausages.  This  city  was  the  unlive  place 
ol'  ni.un  eminent  p.unlers.  including  Alliuuii,  the  three, 

(    .U.I  -.-I.  II  Jlil  lillido;     also  "I     Pope   l!cned|el    XI  V..    I  ill  I  \Ulli. 

and   Malpighi.     A   (own  called   /'-/vimi,  founded   hero  by 

(in*  I!' ni-'-an-.  ua-  ].-  ihaps  ad  ancient  UH  llir  city  of  Koine. 
Tin-  Romans,  who  ol.la  ined  DOMflMioO  "t  it  in  Iv.l  JI.  <'., 
cliiui},'. 'I  it-  nano-  t..  /;-,,i, .„,'...  It  was  taken  by  Charle- 
magne ill  MHP  A.  !>.,  jlli'l  wa-  the  capital  ill'  III!'  inii.il  power- 

i'ul  Italian  republic  from  Ills  to  IL'71.      II  wn-  HUM 

tin1  Papal  Slates  in  l.'l  1,  ami  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy 

in  IKi.      Pop.  in   Is71.  I  I.-. 

llolnmui,  da  i  <i  in  VAX  \  1 1.  11  I  lemi  h  sculptor,  born  at 
Duuay  in  I.'L'I.  went  to  Italy  uhni  ijnitc  young,  where  ho 
won  great  anil  lasting  fame.  Ills  chief  works  are  the 

"  Kiipe  of  tin;  Sahincs  "  in  <he  Loggia  di  Lanzi  at  Flon-i 

the  "  Mercury  "  of  tin  I  Iti/.i,  and  the  great  fountain  of  Bo- 
logna I  196*).  Hied  in  1608. 

Bologna   Stone,   a  radiated   variety   of  hoary   spar 

(sulphate  of  har.Mai  ulnrli    i-   fiiund   ir  liologna,  and  is 

Holm-limes  called  "  llolo -n:i  |I!IM  Chorus."  When  calcined, 
pnlveri/.ed,  iniil  mail'1  inlo  cakes  with  gum-water,  ihe-e 
cakes,  at'tiT  exposure  to  the  sun,  emit  a  phosphorescent 
light. 

Ilo'lor  T:i-gli,  or  Hi  lur  Tagh,  a  high  mountain- 
chain  iif  IVntral  Asia,  extends  along  tin-  \V.  liMiindnry  of 
the  Chinese  empir".  which  it  separates  from  Khoondooz 
and  Kaliristan.  Its  dire-tion  is  nearly  N.  and  S.  It  ex- 
tends from  hit.  .'15°  to  -l.r»°  X.,  and  is  connected  with  the 
Hindoo-Koosh  on  the  S.  The  altitude  of  its  highest  peaks 
I  to  bo  19,000  feet  or  more. 

Ilolse'na  (anc.  IV»iW/  or  IWii'/i/iiut),  a  town  of  Italy, 
on  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Bolsena,  about  20  miles  N.  N.  \V. 
of  Viterbo.  It  is  now  a  small  and  mean  village,  but  in 
am-ii'iit  times  it  waa  an  important  Etruscan  city  and  the 
capital  of  (lit-  Volsci.  It  was  taken  aud  destroyed  in  280 
1!.  ('.  by  the  Romans,  who  built  here  another  city.  This 
was  the  native  place  of  Sejanus.  Pop.  2100.  The  lake  was 
celebrated  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  its  eels.  Pope  Leo  X. 
vi-iiod  ihe  island  in  this  lake,  on  which  ruins  of  beautiful 
ea-iles,  built  by  tht!  Farm-si-,  are  still  visible. 

Holt,  a  dart  or  pointed  slial't.  a  thunderbolt:  also  a 
strong  cylindrical  pin  of  iron  or  other  metal.  Iron  bolts 
are  often  used  to  I'usti'ti  iloin-s  and  protect  dwelling-house? 
nnil  w  arelion>i-s  against  robbers.  Metallic  bolts,  with  a 
hra'l  at  UIIL!  end  aud  a  surew-tliread  and  nut  at  the  other, 
are  exti'iisi\  fly  us-.-d  in  building  ships  and  houses,  in  order 
to  bind  together  timber  or  masonry.  Bolts  in  shipbuilding 
are  usually  cither  iron  or  copper,  and  are  of  .various  forms 
and  sizes,  some  being  many  feet  long. 

Bol'ton,  a  post-village  of  Albion  township,  Peel  co., 
Ontario  (Canada),  on  the  Toronto  Grey  and  Bruce  Kail- 
way,  2j  miles  from  Toronto,  has  a  largo  trade  in  provisions, 
grain,  and  flour.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

I  toll  on,  a  post-township  of  Tolland  co.,  Conn.,  has 
quarries  of  excellent  flagging-stone.  Pop.  576, 

liolton,  a  post-township  of  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  on 
the  Boston  Clinton  and  I'itchburg  R.  R.,  43  miles  VV.  X.  \V . 
from  Boston.  It  has  a  public  library,  and  is  the  seat  of 
the  Houghton  School.  Pop.  1014. 

liolton,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Warren  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  Lake  George,  is  noted  for  tine  scenery.  P.  1135. 

It  oil  on,  a  post-township  of  Chittenden  co.,  Vt.,  is 
miles  N.  W.  of  Montpelier,  Inn  manufactures  of  tubs, 
measures,  boxes,  lumber,  rte.  Pop.  711. 

Itollon-li'-lloors,  ;IM  important  manufacturing  town 
of  England,  in  LuOUfain,  m  tin-  Cn.al,  1  1  miles  by  rail 
N.  \V.  of  .Mjinchcstcr.  Several  railways  extend  from  this 
plaee  to  Liverpool,  .M .1  n.-hester,  and  Blackburn,  liollon 
returns  two  members  to  Parliament.  It  is  one  of  the.  prin- 

eipal    scats  of  till'  eott.m    111:11111  lift  II  re.  a  In  1    is    the    liM'thplaCC 

of  the  inventors  Arkwrijjht  and  Cromptou.  The  chief  prod- 
ucts of  its  manufactories  are  muslins,  (•,„,,  e-, limes,  counter- 
panes, ilimitii-s,  cotton  shawls,  and  fustians.  Here  arc  also 
paper  mills,  foundries,  und  imi"hini'-ibops.  Numerous  coal- 
mines jire  work"d  in  the  parish  of  Bolton.  The  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  and  wo  d  was  introdu 1  into  this  place  by 

the  Flemings  about  1:137.  Pop.  in  1S7I.  82,854. 

Bo'liis  [dr.  0iAo5,  a  "mass"],  a  dose  of  medicine  given 
in  a  mass  larger  than  a  pill,  yet  small  enough  to  be  swal- 
lowed. The  bolus  is  now  seldom  used. 

Bo'marsnnd',  a  fortress  of  Tinssia.  on  the  S.  E.  side 

of  the  island  of  Aland  :    bit.  lill0  1  L"  411"  N.,  lon.  20°  l.V  K. 

mporlant  fortress  was  taken  by  the  allied  Fngli.-h  and 

French  Beets  in   Aug..   I-.' I.  and  \vas   afterwards   Mown  up 

Bomb,  bum  [Fr.  />.»»/<. .-  Lat.  /.om'iW],  or  Bombshell, 

n  Kind  of  shell:  u  hollow  ball  of  east-iron  which  is  tilled 
with  powder  or  other  explosive  substance,  is  discharged 


from  a  mortar  or  heavy  ordnance,  and  explodes  when  it 
strikes  the  ground  or  before  it  falls.     The  powder  in  it  is 
usually  exploded  by  a  fuse  or  hollow  tube  tilled  with  a  slow- 
|  burning  compound,  which  i-  ignited  by  the  ill-charge  of  the 
I  mortar.    The  largest  bomb  in  ordinary  use  ii>  thirteen 
in  diameter,  weighs  about  19 j  pounds,  and  is  charged  with 
seven  or  eight  pounds  of  powder,     IJomhs  are  thrown  at 
angles  varying  from  twenty  to  forty-live   degrees.     (See 
-MourAll.) 

Bom'ba,  a  surname  or  nickname  given  to  Ferdinand 
II.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  in  consequence  of  his  cruel 
bombardment  of  Messina  Sept.  2-7,  IMS. 

Bom'bard,  an  ancient  kind  of  ordnance,  very  short, 
thick,  and  wide  in  the  bore.  It  differed  from  the  mortar 
in  shooting  forth  stones  instead  of  iron  shells.  Some  of 
the  bombards  used  in  the  fifteenth  century  propelled  stones 
weighing  from  200  to  500  pounds  each. 

Bombardment.  In  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term, 
a  bombardment  is  the  firing  from  mortars  of  Ittunbn — i  that 
is,  shells  or  incendiary  projectiles)  into  a  fortress  or  place 
to  compel,  or  aid  in  compelling,  its  surrender.  "Bom 
bardmcnts,"  says  Bardin  (Did.  dc  I'Armft)  "are  an  im- 
politic aud  barbarous  means,  since  it  attacks  non-combat- 
ants, and  is  rather  a  warfare  against  the  inhabitants  than 
against  the  armed  defenders,  exasperating  the  people  and 
iiiittoiiiiliziny  the  strife."  Of  the  bombardments  recorded 
may  be  mentioned  that  of  Genoa  in  1684  ;  of  Tripoli  in 
1685, 1728,  aud  1747  ;  Barcelona,  1691.  Brussels  was  bom- 
barded in  1694  hy  Louis  XIV.  ("3000  bombs  and  three 
times  as  many  red-hot  shot"  were  thrown  in) ;  Prague  was 
bombarded  in  1759;  Breda,  Lille,  Lyons,  Maestricht,  May- 
ence  in  1793,  and  Mcuin,  Valenciennes,  Lo  Qucpnoy,  Os- 
tcude,  Nicuwpoort,  and  Leclute  in  1794.  Some  resisted — 
as  Lille  and  Maycnce — others  succumbed.  That  of  Lille 
is  most  noted,  this  small  place  being  subjected  for  140 
hours  (6  days  and  nights)  to  the  fire  of  12 'mortars  and  24 
cannons.  During  the  siege  of  Antwerp  in  IS32  thirty -one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-nine  shells  were  thrown 
into  the  citadel  without  material  effect  in  accelerating  the 
surrender.*  Glogau,  Brcslau,  and  Schweiduitz  were  bom- 
barded by  the  French  in  1806  and  1807.  During  the  long 
two  years'  blockade,  1809-10,  of  Cadiz  by  the  French  under 
Marshal  Victor  it  was  found  impossible  to  reach  the  city 
from  the  lines  with  shells  from  ordinary  mortars:  long 
bronze  howitzers  of  10  inches  calibre  were  cast  at  Seville 
(one  of  which  is  now  to  be  seen  as  a  trophy  (see  Fig.  1) 
in  St.  James's  Park  near  the  Horse  Guards,  London)  and 
called  <I  la  I'lV/mitYoya,  from  the  French  colonel  of  artillery 
who  had  proposed  them.  These,  elevated  45°,  threw  their 
projectiles  5000  metres  (3  miles)  into  the  heart  of  the  city; 
but  to  attain  this  range  it  was  found  necessary  to  load  the 
shells  (already  weighing  95  Ibs.)  with  lead,  to  the  exclusion 
of  most  of  the  bursting-charge.  In  bursting  they  produced 
no  effect,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  inhabitants  were  "  scarcely 
aware  of  the  bombardment." 


At  the  siege  of  Vcra  Cruz  by  Gen.  Scott  in  Mar.,  1S17. 
three  mortar  batteries  each  containing  four  (10-in.)  mor- 
tars and  a  battery  of  8  large  (8-in.)  howitzers  were  estab- 

*  Monster-mortars,  like  monster-pins,  date  far  hack  in  the  hlfr 

tory  of  artillery.    •  miulo  at  '.hent  and  used  In  the  siege  of 

Oooenordc  is  y,  t  exhibited  in  the  latter  city.  At  the  siege  of 
A  nt  werp  a  mortar  of  sixty  centimetres  (24  inches')  calibre,  wei^h  • 
ing  Toon  kilogrammes  anil  throwing  a  shell  of  .r)00  kil.  I  ll'Kl  II*. V, 
dcsiuned  by  <  'ol.  I'aixhalis.  w  a>  usHtl.  It  threw  !.'>  shells  in  the  last 
fcwooajii  or  the  slag*.  It  wa-  thought  tha  it'  on--  tell  on  a  mag- 
azine it  would  destroy  it  ;  but  the  shells  actually  thrown  caused 

no  serious  'laniau'e.  >/"-iv<r//-i/r  Mil.,  1-vU.  i  It  was  fired  with  8 
kil.  of  iKiwder.  luit  it-  full  charge  was  13  kil.  Fired  subsequently 
with  this  charge  it  burst. 
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lishcd  bearing  upon  the  quarter  called  "  }M  Merced,"  On 
the  2lid  Gen.  Scott  summoned  the  place  and  a  confer*  !!<•>• 
was  had;  it  proving  fruitless,  the  12  mortars  opened  on 
that  day  and  the  howitzer  battery  the  duy  following.  The 
fire  continued  throughout  the  2.">th,  L'lilh.  and  27th.  The 
l,a  Mereeil  ([iiarter  soon  beeaine  ruinous — 200  persons  are 
said  to  have  been  injured.  The  fears  of  an  assault  caused 
Gen.  Morales  to  surrender  on  the  27th.  A  shot  from  the 
Fort  St.  .Juan  entered  one  of  our  mortar  batteries  on  the 
22d,  killing  by  its  "wind"  (for  though  knocking  oft'  his 
cap,  the  skin  was  not  broken)  Copt.  Jno.  R.  Yiuton,  3d 
artillery.  During  the  bombardment  our  6eet  kept  up  a 
cannonade  on  the  fort  which,  though  intact,  surrendered  a 
few  hours  after  the  city. 

De  lilois  (Capitiiinr  il' A/ii/!rri<)  published  in  1848  a 
"Trail!:  '/•'»  ltnuiliari/>'iii<iil*"  to  maintain  that  this  means 
has  not,  as  asserted,  fallen  into  disuse;  that  bombardments 
reduce  places  with  much  less  loss  of  time,  munitions  and 
blood  than  regular  sieges;  and,  finally,  to  defend  the 
system  "against  the  unjust  reprobation  cast  upon  it  in 
characterizing  its  employment  as  an  act  of  barbarity." 

The  cases  cited  by  him,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been 
referred  to  in  this,  scarcely  sustain  his  thesis;  still  very 
recent  examples  go  to  prove  that  it  is  an  agent  which  will 
continue,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  be  resorted  to. 
Grivel  [" La  Marine  dans  L'attaque  del  Fortifications  et 
fc  Iliimliarilmi-ut  i/cs  rillct,"  Paris,  1850]  maintains  that 
in  the  use  of  cttrred  fires,  combined  with  direct,  naval 
armaments  will  in  future  find  the  most  effective  method  of 
attacking  fortified  places.  By  the  term  curved  fires  he  in- 
cludes fire  by  which  projectiles  from  rifled  guns  (or  even 
smooth-bores)  can,  by  elevating  the  piece,  be  sent,  at  long 
ranges,  into  the  interior  of  a  place.  The  increase  of 
calibre  of  modern  artillery,  and  more  especially  the  iutro- 
duclion  of  the  rifled  principle,  has  made  such  fires  as 
effective  as  that  from  mortars,  and  the  term  "  bombard- 
ment" is  now  extended  to  such. 

At  Odessa  this  species  of  bombardment  was  first  effect- 
ively employed  in  1854.  The  results  attained  there  sug- 
gested to  the  allies  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this 
application  of  floating  artillery,  and  the  subsequent  bom- 
bardment of  Sweaborg  was  provided  for,  in  1855,  by  adding 
to  the  fleet  21  mortar  vessels  which  were  towed  to  within 
about  2  miles  (3400  metres)  of  the  centre  of  the  Russian 
arsenal,  while  the  gunboats  of  the  squadron,  keeping  in 
constant  motion,  approached  to  distances  of  two  or  three 
thousand  metres.  The  fire  was  maintained  45  hours  dur- 
ing which  4150  projectiles  (2828  of  which  mortar  shells) 
were  thrown  into  the  place,  killing  and  wounding  2UIH) 
men  and  destroying  magazines,  supplies,  and  shipping. 

At  an  early  period  of  our  civil  war  the  project  of  cap- 
turing New  Orleans  was  mooted.  The  reduction  of  the 
Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  seemed  a  necessary  prelim- 
inary. For  this  object  a  fleet  of  20  mortar  vessels  bearing, 
each,  one  of  the  new  model  13-inch  mortars,  weighing  11,500 
Ibs,  wore  prepared  and  under  command  of  Commander 
(now  Admiral)  David  D.  Porter,  added  to  Admiral  Farra- 
gut's  fleet.  These  vessels  were  moored  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  at  distances  of  3000  to  4000  yards  from  the 
forts,  their  positions  being  screened  from  view  by  the 
woods.  The  bombardment  commenced  on  the  18th  April, 
1862,  continued  six  days  and  six  nights  during  which  time 
7500  bombs  were  fired,  of  which  1080  exploded  in  the  air 
and  1113  were  afterwards  counted  as  having  fallen  upon 
the  fort  and  solid  ground  of  glacis  and  levees,  and  3339 
were  computed  to  have  fallen  in  the  wet  ditches  and  over- 
flowed lands  surrounding  the  fort  [for  the  levees  being 
broken  by  the  shells  the  site  was  overflowed].  At  the  end 
of  this  bombardment  Admiral  Farragut  forced  the  passage 
with  his  fleet,  and,  destroying  the  Confederate  flotilla  of 
iron-clads  and  gunboats,  the  forts  surrendered. 

Fort  Jackson  has  a  portion  of  its  guns  in  casemates  of 
the  curtains;  the  arches  were  of  brick  of  very  moderate 
thickness,  roofed  with  concrete,  affording  at  the  crown  a 
thickness  of  3  feet  of  masonry.  These  were  covered  by 
the  earthen  parapet  and  terreplein.  In  the  flanks  of  the 
bastions  were  flanking  casemates,  the  brick  arches  of  which 
were  not  only  destitute  of  earth  covering  but  of  the  usual 
concrete  roofing.  All  the  guns  of  Fort  St.  Philip  were  "  en 
barbette."  An  engineer  officer  (Gen.  Weitzel)  examined 
the  work  immediately  after  its  capture,  and  states : 

"  Fort  St.  Philip  stands  with  one  or  two  slight  exceptions 
to-day  without  a  scratch.  Fort  Jackson  was  subjected  to  a 
torrent  of  13-inch  and  11-inch  shells  during  144  hours. 
To  an  inexperienced  eye  it  seems  as  if  this  work  were 
badly  cut  up.  It  is  as  strong  to-day  as  when  the  first  shell 
was  fired  at  it.  The  garrison  did  not  bomb-proof  the 
citadel"  (i.  e.  had  not  placed  earth  over  the  heavy  timber 
blindage  spanning  the  walls  for  that  purpose)  "conse- 
quently the  roof  and  furring  caught  fire.  This  fire  with 
subsequent  shells  ruined  the  walls  so  much  that  I  am  tear- 


ing it  down  and  removing  the  dfibris  to  the  outside  of  the 
work.  Three  shot  furnaces  and  three  cisterns  were  de- 
-TniMcl.  Al  several  points  the  breast  height  walls  were 
knocked  down.  One  angle  of  the  magazine  on  the  north 
side  of  the  postern  was  knocked  oft'.  Several  shell?  went 
through  the  flank  casemate  arches  (which  were  not  covered 
with  earth)  and  a  few  through  the  other  casemate  arches 
(where  two  or  more  struck  in  the  same  place).  At  several 
points  in  the  casemates  the  thirteen  inch  shell  would  pene- 
trate through  the  earth  over  the  arches,  be  stopped  by  the 
latter,  then  explode  and  loosen  a  patch  of  brickwork  in 
the  soffit  of  the  arch  about  3  feet  in  diameter  and  three 
quarters  of  a  brick  deep,  at  its  greatest  depth."  "  To  resist 
an  assault,  and  even  regular  approaches,  it  is  as  strong  to- 
day as  it  ever  was."  Gen.  Abbot  subsequently  examined 
Fort  Jackson,  and  reports  that  in  one  case  a  curtain  case- 
mate arch  was  broken  through  where  there  was  3  feet  of 
masonry  and  (>i  feet  of  earth  (the  earth  being  a  very  per- 
vious river  formation).  It  does  not  appear  that,  other- 
wise, the  forts  were  much  injured  or  that  the  efficiency  of 
their  fire  upon  the  fleet  was  seriously  impaired.  Doubtless, 
however,  the  loss  of  "morale"  in  the  garrison  which  in- 
duced the  surrender  was  due  not  merely  to  the  successful 
passage  and  the  destruction  of  the  floating  defences,  but  to 
the  physical  exhaustion  arising  from  the  eix  days  bom- 
bardment and  subsequent  furious  artillery  contest  with  our 
fleet;  and  the  bombardment  is  not  therefore  to  be  reckoned 
as  without  influence  in  the  final  result.  This  conclusion 
has  an  important  bearing;  for  the  writer,  in  calling  for  the 
use  of  mortars,  in  a  memoir  prepared  for  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, did  not  maintain  that  the  passage  could  not  be 
forced;  but  contended  that  "to  pa**  these  works,  merely, 
with  a  fleet  and  appear  before  New  Orleans  is  merely  a 
raid — no  capture.  New  Orleans  and  the  river  cannot  be 
held  until  communications  are  perfectly  established. " 

Mortar  vessels  as  well  as  improvised  iron-clads  were  at 
an  early  date  provided  for  our  fleet  in  the  upper  Mississippi. 
After  the  fall  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  and  the  evacua- 
tion of  Columbus,  the  agency  of  bombardment  (in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  fire  of  the  cannon  of  the  fleet)  were  first 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  fortified  position  of  Island  No.  10 
in  the  Mississippi,  a  short  distance  below  New  Madrid 
(Missouri).  The  bombardment  was  kept  up  from  Mar.  ItJ 
to  April  8  (1S62),  the  mortar  vessels  at  one  time  numbering 
sixteen.  The  works  and  troops  being  disseminated  over 
an  extensive  area  (the  island  being  over  a  mile  long  and  H 
mile  wide),  neither  the  bombs  nor  the  cannonade  appear  to 
have  had  much  influence  in  causing  the  surrender.  A 
similar  remark  is  applicable  to  Fort  Pillow,  situated  on 
the  Mississippi,  about  100  miles  above  Memphis. 

When  the  course  of  events  decided  the  establishment  of 
a  siege  before  Yorktown,  in  April  1802,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Fox,  notified  Gen,  McClellan  that 
ten  of  the  new  13-inch  mortars,  which  had  been  provided 
for  naval  purposes,  would  be  placed  at  his  disposal.  As 
easy  water  communication  made  their  application  practi- 
cable, they  were  accepted  and  put  in  battery  on  the  margin 
of  a  navigable  arm  of  Wormley  Creek,  at  about  2500  yards 
distance  from  the  ramparts  of  the  town. 

FIG.  2. 


Besides  the  above  there  were  established  a  battery  of  ten 
10-in.  siege  mortars  at  2000  yards,  another  of  five  l_0-in. 
sea-coast  mortars  at  2500  yards,  and  another  of  five  10 
and  five  8-in.  siege  mortars  at  1600  yards.  The  place 
was  evacuated  before  our  siege  and  mortar  batteries  opened. 

Fort  Pulaski,  situated  on  Cockspur  Island,  mouth  of 
Savannah  River,  Ga.,  and  defending  the  river  approach 
to  Savannah,  was  captured  by  bombardment  and  breach- 
ing, April  llth  1862,  by  the  U.  S.  forces  under  command  of 
Gen.  Gillmore.  The  fort  is  pentagonal  in  form  with  brick 
casemates  on  all  sides  and  brick  scarp-wall.  It  mounted 
one  tier  of  guns  in  embrasure  and  one  en  barbette. 

The   artillery  of  the   besiegers   consisted  of  thirty-six 
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pirn--  distributed  in  eleven  batteries  along  the  shore  of 
Tybe«  I  .-kind,  at  various  distances  from  the  work  as  follows 

f  -ee  Fig.  3)  : 

N«.  I—  'I  heavy  i:t-ln.  mortars  ........................  :i,n«i  yards  distant. 

"  -I—  \\      ••  -         "        ........................  :i,-'i«)      " 

••  a_:i  Hi-inch  columblada  ..........................  S.HHI 


,r>—  1  heavy  l.T-incli  mortar  .....................  ->,7'JO 

«-:i     ••  •'          "     's  .....................  a,n«n 

7—2      "  "  "         .....................  2,400 

3  lo-in.  eolombUda  1  .  -,,, 

l   s    ••  /  ...................  l>74° 


1,650 


]  5  WMxIr.  1'arrott  ritle< 

1  1   IH-    "     .bimcs  ride  i(,l,l  in  Klr., 

,,ln      (2H4- Id    l-'-i-lr, 

'- 12114-  "         "         "       'old  :!2-udr.  ] 
"11—4  10-Inch  siege  mortars 1,650 


Flu. 


Batteries  S,  9,  and  10  were  designed  to  breach  the  scarp 
wall  of  the  work,  and  all  thu  othi-r  l.aiteric.  t"  keep  do»  n 
n.-  tire  and  destroy  its  barbette  armament.  Sum.-  of  the 
I:;  inch  mortars  were  served  with  the  view  of  hreaehing 
the  casemate  arches. 

The  bombardment  bej^an  about  s  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  April  loth  I -ti:>.  By  half  past  fl  A.  «.  nil  the  batteries 
nere  in  active  operation,  and  were  so  maintained  until  the 
dusk  of  evening,  a  period  of  about  ten  hours.  Through- 
out the  night  tiring  wan  kept  up  with  two  Ill-inch  mortars, 
one  10-iiK'h  mortar,  and  one  ItO-pounder  1'nrrott  ritlr.  the 

heini;  to  prevent  the  garrisons  making  any  arrant." 
mcnt  for  their  proteetion  by  piling  sandhug*   behind   that 
portion  of  the  wall  selected  for  breaching  or  against  the 
wall  of  the  magazine,  which  would  be  exposed  to  direct  fire 
3. 


Map  showing  the  position  of  the  batteries  used  by  the  U.  s.  Forces  in  the  reduction  of  Fort  1'ulaski,  April  10  and  11, 18C2. 


as  soon  as  the  breach  should  be  effected  in  the  scarp-wall. 
During  the  lirst  day's  firing  the  breach  was  fairly  begun  in 

the  pan  coupe  meeting  the  South  and  South-East  faces. 

On  the  morning  of  the  llth,  a  little  after  sunrise,  all  the 
batteries  were  again  opened,  the  breach  was  rapidly  en- 
larged, and  by  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  scarp  wall  for 
a  length  of  about  forty-live  feet  had  fallen  into  the  ditch. 
The  fire  from  the  breaching  batteries  passed  freely  through 
two  of  the  casemates,  endangering  the  safety  of  the  pow- 
der-magazine on  the  opposite  side  of  the  work.  At  two 
o'clock  the  fort  raised  a  white  flag  and  surrendered. 

The  wall  was  found  to  be  greatly  shattered,  much  beyond 
tin1  limits  of  actual  breach,  so  that  one  hundred  feet  of  its 
length  had  to  bo  replaced  by  new  brick-work.  (See  Fig.  4.) 


Fort  1'ukiski :  front  view  of  breach,  t 


The  number  of  shots  fired  is  shown  below  : 
From — 

Mortars:  1,141  i:i-in.  sliells  and  flss  10-in  shells 
l"-in.  eolumbiads:  403  thoU  and  821  shells. 
.  29S     .,       ..    4._>s      .. 

S4-pdr.  James  rillcs  'old  4i-]Klr.  rifled) :  190  shots  and  207  shells. 
64-  "  '     (  "    :!•>  ••         "     ) :  3so    "       "      16     " 


4S- 

30- 


Parrott 
35 


24 

:  ISOshots  and  1,101  shells. 
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It  was  estimated  that  110,643  pounds  of  metal  thrown 
from  the  breaching  batteries  struck  the  breached  portion 
of  the  wall,  equal  to  2,458  pounds  per  lineal  foot  of  wall, 
the  average  distance  of  the  breaching  gun  from  the  work 
being  1,687  yards.  With  small  smooth-bore  guns  at  600 
yards  distance,  used  during  the  Peninsular  war  in  Spain, 
it  was  estimated  by  Sir  W.  Dennison  that  2,544  pounds  of 
metal  was  expended  per  lineal  foot  of  wall,  in  breaching 
good  rubble  masonry  backed  by  earth. 

The  barbette  armament  of  Fort  Pulaski  was  so  much  in- 
jured during  the  first  day  as  to  render  it  unserviceable. 
No  injury  was  inflicted  upon  the  arches  by  mortar  shells. 
Not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  13-inch  shells  fired  fell  in- 
side the  work. 

Only  twenty  pieces  of  ordnance  of  the  fort  bore  on  the 
besiegers'  batteries  on  Tybee  Island. 

The  recapture  of  Fort  Sumter  and  the  occupation  of 
Charleston  was  from  the  first  deemed  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment as  of  urgent  importance. 

Fort  Sumter  was  a  strong  easemated  brick-work  of  five 
faces,  designed  to  mount  a  total  armament  of  135  guns, 
two  tiers  in  embrasure  and  one  en  barbette,  located  on  a 
shoal  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  inner  harbor, 
at  its  narrowest  point,  and  three  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
nearest  part  of  Charleston  City.  The  scarp  wall  was  7J 
feet  thick  and  40  feet  high  above  the  enrockment  from 
which  it  rose.  The  embrasures  of  the  second  tier  had 
never  been  finished,  and  before  the  siege  began  had  been 
walled  up  with  brick.  The  fort  never  received  its  full 
armament.  The  nearest  land  is  the  north  end  of  Morris 
Island,  nearly  due  south  about  1400  yards  distant  from  the 
fort,  and  from  this  point  the  island — a  narrow  strip  of 
Band — stretches  along  the  coast  in  a  southerly  direction  for 
a  little  more  than  three  miles  and  a  half.  When  siege 
operations  began,  the  Confederates  had  possession  of  the 
whole  of  Morris  Island,  and  had  erected  a  strong  and 
heavily-armed  earthwork — Fort  Wagner — 1300  yards  from 
the  north  end  of  it,  and  2700  yards  from  Fort  Sunitcr.  with 
the  object  of  holding  at  least  the  northern  half  of  the 
island,  in  order  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  batteries 
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thereon,  within  effective  breaching  distance  of  Fort  Sumter. 
They  also  had  defences  <m  tlie  south  end  of  the  island  to 
prevent  its  capture.  The  plan  of  attack  agreed  upon  com- 
prised : 

1.  The  capture  of  the  south  end  of  Morris  Island  by 

2.  The  siege  and  capture  of  Fort  Wagner. 

3.  The  demolition  of  Fort  Sumter  Jiy  batteries  estab- 
lished on  the  north  end  of  Morris  Island:  und 

4.  The  entrance  of  the  monitors  into  the  inner  harbor, 
and  their  passage  up  to  the  city  of  Charleston. 

Tliis  programme  was  carried  out  with  the  following 
results  : 

On  the  10th  of  July,  1863,  the  south  end  of  Morris  Island 
and  the  sever;)!  l>;ittene.-  erected  for  its  defence  was  cap- 
turi'd  by  a  brigade  of  infantry,  which  approached  in  small 
boats  and  landed  under  lire. 

Two  op™  assaults  of  Fort  Wagner — on  the  ilih  and 
18th  of  July  respectively — demonstrated  the  impract  i<-n- 
bility  of  carrying  the  position  by  that  method  of  attack. 

The  plan  of  operations  was  then  changed  sn  ;is  to  give  the 
demolition  of  Fort  Sumtcr  precedence,  in  point  of  time, 
over  the  capture  of  Fort  Wagner,  in  order  not  to  delay  un- 
necc-s;mly  the  entrance  of  the  licet  and  the  capture  of 
Charleston,  for  although  Fort  Wagner,  in  the  hands  of  the 
besieged,  was  intended  to  prevent  the  erection  of  eftecthe 
batteries  against  Fort  Sumtcr,  it  did  not  protect  the  chan- 
nel of  approach  by  Fort  Sumtcr  to  the  inner  harbor,  or  any 
of  the  channel  obstructions  erroneously  supposed  to  exist 
there. 

First  llnmliiirilintiit  <>/'  Fort  Sumter. — The  demolition  of 
Fort  Sumter  over  the  heads  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Wagner 
was  then  the  next  step  in  the  modified  plan. 

The  armament  placed  in  position  for  this  purpose,  and 
their  several  distances  from  i'ort  Sumter,  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

1.  2  s-inch  Parrott  rifles 3,51  r>  yards  distant. 

2.  3(i.4  "  "          "      3,447        "  " 

a.     26.4"  "          "      3,423        "  " 

4-  { 2 80-pdr.Whltworth  rifles}""  3'938 

5.     1  8-inch  Parrott  rifle 4,172        "          " 

.  r 1 8  *       "      "  i  ,  ,„     „      „ 

G-  i2iu«      "     "  ; 4<272 

7.  2(1.4"  "          "   4.278 

8.  1  10   "  "          "   4,2ai)        "  '• 

Firing  from  these  batteries  commenced  on  Aug.  17th,  1S63. 
Its  first  stage  ended  Aug.  23.  The  liring  from  the  most 
advanced  of  these  batteries,  which  were  less  than  900  yards 
distant  from  Fort  Wagner,  was  seriously  interfered  with 
and  at  times  partially  suspended,  by  the  galling  fire  from 
that  work,  to  which  the  cannoniers  were  almost  constantly 
exposed.  The  combined  fire  of  mortars  and  light  pieces, 
aided  by  the  gunboats  and  iron-clads,  failed  to  subdue  it, 
and  it  was  necessary  occasionally  to  turn  the  breaching 
batteries  upon  it.  The  result  of  this  seven  days'  bombard- 
ment is  thus  given  in  the  official  report  of  the  chief  of  artil- 
lery of  the  siege : 

The  fire  from  the  breaching  batteries  upon  Sumtcr  was 
incessant,  and  kept  up  continuously  from  daylight  till 
dark,  until  the  evening  of  the  23d.  For  five  days  all  the 
guns  were  directed  upon  the  gorge  wall,  and  had  resulted 
it  bringing  it  down  to  such  an  extent  that  on  the  evening 
of  the  21st  a  practicable  breach  had  been  accomplished. 
On  the  morning  of  the  22d  the  fire  from  Batteries  Xos.  1. 
2  and  3  was  directed  upon  the  south-easterly  face  or  right 
flank  of  the  work,  with  the  view  of  dismounting  the  guns 
on  the  barbette  of  this  face,  which  commanded  the  entrance 
to  the  harbor,  as  well  as  to  destroy  the  guns  on  the  north- 
easterly face,  which  this  tiro  would  take  in  reverse.  The 
fire  upon  the  gorge  had,  by  the  morning  of  the  23d,  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  every  gun  upon  the  parapet  of  it,  and, 
as  far  as  could  be  observed,  had  disabled  or  dismounted  all 
the  guns  upon  the  parapet  of  the  two  faces  looking  towards 
the  city,  which  it  had  taken  in  reverse.  The  parapet  and 
ramparts  of  the  gorge  were,  for  nearly  the  entire  length  of 
the  face,  completely  demolished,  and  in  places  every  thing 
was  swept  off  down  to  the  arches,  the  d6bris  forming  an 
accessible  ramp  to  the  top  of  the  ruins. 

There  being  nothing  further  to  gain  by  a  longer  fire 
upon  this  face,  all  the  guns  were  directed  this  day  upon  the 
south-easterly  flank,  and  continued  an  incessant  fire 
throughout  the  day.  The  demolition  of  the  fort  at  the 
close  of  this  day's  firing  was  complete,  so  far  as  its  offensive 
powers  were  considered.  Every  gun  upon  the  parapet  \MIS 
either  dismounted  or  seriously  damaged ;  the  terre-pleine 
for  the  entire  circuit  of  the  place  must  have  been  shattered 
and  ploughed  up  by  our  projectiles,  hundreds  of  which  had 
been  seen  to  strike  upon  it.  The  parapet  could  be  seen  in 
many  places,  both  on  the  sea  and  channel  fronts,  com- 
pletely torn  away  down  to  the  terre-pleine.  The  place,  in 


fine,  was  a  ruin,  and  effectually  disabled  for  any  immediate 
defence  of  the  harbor  of  Charleston. 

Having  accomplished  the  end  proposed,  orders  were 
accordingly  issued,  on  the  evening  of  the  23d,  for  the  firing 
to  ceas".  having  been  continuously  sustained  for  seven 
days.  There  had  been  thrown  five  thousand  and  nine 
projectiles,  of  which  about  one-half  had  struck  the  fort. 
The  weight  of  metal  thrown  during  the  seven  days  ending 
Aug.  23d  was  UiS'J/JSG  pounds,  omitting  that  expanded  by 
the  four  rifles  in  the  naval  battery  (No.  4),  say  20,000 
pounds.  The  enemy  remained  in  possession  of  the  work, 
having  constructed  a  system  of  subterranean  galleries 
within  the  ruined  casemates  of  the  fort. 

Second  Bombardment  »/  I-'tn-t  tinmter. — Fort  Wagner  was 
captured  on  the  morning  of  Sept.  7,  thus  giving  the  lie- 
siegers  possession  of  the  whole  of  Morris  Island.  Heavy 
guns  bearing  upon  Fort  Sumter  were  at  once  established 
in  Fort  W signer  and  on  the  north  end  of  the  island.  Up 
to  this  time  the  gorge  wall  only  had  been  breached.  The 
south-er.st  face,  the  only  one  seen  from  Morris  Island  ex- 
cept the  gorge,  remained  standing,  although  badly  shat- 
tered in  ninny  places.  Reports  having  been  made  by 
roconnoitering  parties  that  the  garrison  were  attempting 
to  remount  guns  on  this  face,  it  was  determined  to  cut 
down  that  face  with  the  rifled  guns  established  in  Fort 
Wagner  and  on  the  north  end  of  this  island,  so  that  the 
fire  of  the  besiegers  passing  over  the  debris  of  the  gorge 
and  north-east  face  would  take  the  casemates  of  the  oppo- 
site or  channel  fronts  iu  reverse,  and  prevent  the  mounting 
of  guns  there. 

Fire  was  opened  on  the  south-east  face  on  the  20th  of 
October.  The  armament  used  for  this  purpose  compri.-ed 
one  10-inch,  two  8-inch  and  nine  Gy^-iuch  rifles,  one 
1 0-in.  columbiad  and  four  10-inch  sea-coast  mortars. 
The  distances  of  these  several  guns  from  Fort  Sumter 
varied  from  2,500  to  1,300  yards. 

In  a  few  days  the  S.  K.  i'ace  was  more  completely  a  ruin 
than  the  gorge  wall.  The  debris  formed  a  continuous 
and  practicable  ramp,  reaching  from  the  water  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  breach.  The  two  laces  of  the  work  seen  from 
Morris  Island  were  both  in  ruins,  many  of  the  casemate 
arches  of  the  channel  fronts  had  fallen  in  from  the  reverse 
fire,  and  the  entire  armament  of  the  work  had  been  de- 
stroyed or  removed  to  prevent  destruction.  (For  these 
notices  of  bombardments  of  Forts  Pulaski  and  Sumter,  the 
writer  is  indebted  to  the  distinguished  officer  who  com- 
manded, Gen.  Q.  A.  Gillmore.)  A  view  of  the  work  after 
the  second  bombardment  is  shown  below. 


Fort  Sumter,  Nov.  1,  1863,  after  the  second  bombardment. 


The  recent  great  European  war  furnished  numc-reus  ex- 
amples of  a  resort  to  bombardment  as  an  auxiliary  to  siege 
or  blockade,  of  which  the  most  conspicuous  are  the  sieves 
of  Strasburg  and  Paris.  The  former  city,  fully  invested 
on  the  8th  of  August,  was  attacked  by  regular  siege  ap- 
proaches and  surrendered  (Sept.  27)  only  after,  its  walls 
breached,  it  became  exposed  (according  to  Gen.  Ulrich)  to 
the  **  doubtful  chances  of  sustaining  an  assault."  But  a 
bombardment  from  Krupp  guns,  howitzers  and  mortars, 
commenced  Aug.  18th  and  threw  shells  into  the  streets  of 
the  city  with  ruinous  effect  and  to  the  serious  injury  of  the 
venerable  and  magnificent  cathedral. 

Paris  was  invested  soon  after  the  surrender  at  Sedan  ; 
and  it  was  doubtless  believed  that  its  surrender  would 
follow.  No  attempt  or  regular  siege  was  ever  made  and 
it  was  not  until  late  in  December  (probably  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  collecting  siege  artillery,  the  Strasburg  and 
numerous  minor  sieges  employing  all  available)  that  from 
the  heights  of  Chatillon  a  cannonade  was  opened  upon  the 
southern  forts.  Early  in  January  shells  commenced  to  be 
thrown  from  the  same  point  into  the  southern  quarters  of 
Paris  and  this  was  continued  till  the  27th.  On  the  21st 
January  a  violent  cannonade  and  bombardment  was  opened 
upon  the  detached  forts  of  St.  Denis  and  also  upon  the 
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town,  IL'II  shelly  fulling  there  in  run-  hour  (22d)  and  ninny 

llitlill-   Ml.-  aueicnt   cathedral.        Till!  population    luilk    I 

in    Paris.      At    III,-    (inn-    (I--!"    I--I    Ilif    d.Ien-cs   „(    Paris 
urn-  r..ii-tnirted  I  IK-  extreme  ratine  of  pi  -jr.-:  ilcs  did  not 


exceed  two  and  a  half  mile." ;  and  il  »a-  in  relation  ' 
artillrry   service  of  the  ilny   that    tin-   tort-   were   bn-at'd. 

MI  Tire-  they   iliil    nut     perfectly   protect     P.il'i-     I- 

t'r'.ni    bombardment,    which,    li  ini]>"l  tiint 


small  boats  Sept,  *.  |N.:I,  and  was  held  until  February,  186.5.    On  April  il.  l-ir,,  tin-  i. 
Confederates,  the  U.  S.  flag  was  again  raised  over  the  ruins  with  imposing  ceremonies. 


effect.     The  distance  from  the  Prussian  batteries   on   the 

heights  of  Chatillon  to  the  nearest  fort  (Vanvros)  is  about 
one  mile — to  tin;  nearest  part  of  tin-  ••  iin'iiiitf,"  2i  miles; 
to  the  populous  regions  ot  the  southern  quarters  :i  miles; 
to  the  Palace  of  Luxembourg,  Pantheon,  Hotel  des  Inva- 
lidos.  ami  the  "monumental"  portions  ol'  Southern  Paris, 
:M  milrs.  lli'iice  the  modern  rifle  (  Krii]>]i's  guns  of  the 
Prussians)  extends  its  range  (with  high  elevation)  to  all 

these  M 

In  13  days  from  5th  to  18th  of  January  it  is  computed 

that  about  500  shells  a  ihiy  fell  in  Paris,  hitting  and  wound- 
ing .'1(18  persons,  a,  fourth  of  whom  mortally,  i.e.,  an  aver- 
I  '_'.>  person  jail  25  shells  for  caeh  person 
hit.  The  shells  made  little  distinction  of  age  or  sex 
thoii'^h  it  is  asserted  that  during  the  latter  days  more 
(VOmen  and  eliildren  than  men  were  struck.  The  number 
of  pi-hate  editiees  hit  averaged  50  a  day,  double  the  num- 
ber of  persons  In-.  'I'],,-  Miiia  •<•  over  whieh  the  bombard- 
tncnt  extended  was  ahont  "HIM)  h  01)  acres)  or 
one-fourth  the  toial  ana  ot'  Paris.  .  i'1'lo-  batteries  being 
mainly  on  the  hci^'uts  of  rhatilloii  south  of  Paris  and  of 
the  southern  fort-  this  ana  i-  m  .stly  on  the  left  or  south 
hank  of  the  Seine.)  The  population  of  this  portion  may 
be  estimated  at  about  ."illll.Otitl.  The  Pantheon,  the  Museum, 
the  Hotel  des  Invalides  (with  its  church  and  tomb  of  Na- 
poleon) are  a  mnn;:  the  n umental  structures  of  this  por- 
tion of  tin-  city.  All  were  more  or  less  injured. 

It  is  asserted  I  L.  Sitnonin,  Kevuo  dcs  Deux  Monties, 
Feb.,  1>7I )  that  in  a  military  point  of  view  the  bombard- 
ment by  itself  was  wholly  inefficacious. 

Xevcrthcless.  though  a  city  so  extensive  as  Paris  may 
endure  a  protracted  bombardment,  the  destruction  of  life 
and  property  is  something  serious,  and  it  must  especially 
bo  so  in  M.iifi/l  fortified  towns;  hence  the  increased  range 
and  accuracy  of  hollow  projectiles  have  rendered  the 
old  system  of  closely  surrounding  a  town  with  a  con- 
tinuous rampart  or  enceinte  both  useless  and  dangerous 
unless  supplemented  by  a  system  ot'  detaehed  forts  suffi- 
ciently in  advance  to  keep  an  enemy's  artillery  be\ond 
that  distance,  from  which  he  niitrht  destroy  the  place  by 
his  shells:  and  it  is  now  contemplated  to  supplement  t  he 
fortifications  of  Paris  by  a  second  and  much  further  re- 
nio\  ed  eonlon  of  detached  forts. 

Small  forts,  by  thi'mxi  !>-,  *.  may  however  \cry  safely  defy 
bombardment,  if  reasonably  provided  with  casemates  or 
bomb  proofs.  Fort  .laekson.  subjected  to  vertieal  tire  onlv, 
was  materially  intael  alter  a  -i\  dav  s'  bombardment.  thoii'_'h 
doubtless  the  surrender  was  in  KOUK-  degree  due  to  it.  Fort 


Pulaski  surrendered  because  its  walls  were  thrown  down 
and  its  magazines  exposed,  by  the  agency  of  direct  fire. 
Fort  Sumter  was  reduced  to  a  ruin  by  breaching  fire  di- 
rected against  its  expo-ed  vertical  walls,  but  it  never  sur- 
rendered: while  the  little  sand  work.  Fort  Wagner,  defied 
both  direct  and  curved  fire  for  two  months  and  was  finally 
evacuated.  An  attempt  to  destroy  by  shells  the  bomb- 
proof or  timber  blindage  covered  with  sand  which  shel- 
tered its  garrison — the  exposed  end  of  which  could  be 
seen  over  the  parapet — signally  failed ;  the  sand  running 
in  quite  as  fast  as  it  could  be  blown  away  by  shells. 

Hence,  though  the  fortification  of  capital*,  great  naval 
or  military  depots,  must,  if  attempted  at  all,  be  undertaken 
on  an  immense  scale,  yet  the  applicability  of  modern  rifled 
guns  (in  place  of  mortars)  to  the  purpo-es,  of  bombardment, 
and  the  increased  range  of  their  curved  fire,  has  not  de- 
stroyed the  utility  of  small  forts  as  elements  of  the  outer 
cordon  of  great  fortified  places,  or,  used  isolatcdly,  for  the 
special  purposes  of  guarding  great  military  routes,  rail- 
roads, or  water  approaches. 

J.  Q.  BARNARD,  U.S.  Army. 

Hom'fonx,  a  genus  of  large  soft-wooded  trees  of  the 
natural  order  STEiici  I.IAI-E.+:  (which  ,-eei.  nearly  related  to 
the  baobab  tree.     They  are  natives  of  tropical  din 
especially  America.     They  yield  great  quantities  of  cotton, 
but  the  fibre  is  shortTdocs  not  spin  well,  and  is  not  dn 
Nevertheless,  in  India  cloth  is  made  of  it  to  a  small  cxtuut. 
It  would  probably  make  good  paper. 

Bombay',  a  presidency  of  British  India,  i»  boundi  d  •  n 
the  W.  by  the  Indian  Ocean  or  Arabian  Sea.  Area. 
square  miles.  A  large  portion  of  the  surface  is  mountain- 
ous. The  long  range  of  the  Western  (i  bants  extends  par- 
allel to  the  sea-coast  in  a  direction  nearly  N.  and  S.  Be- 
tween this  range  and  the  sea  is  a  narrow  tract  called  the 
North  and  South  Concans,  the  climate  of  which  is  very  hot 
and  moist.  The  annual  rainfall  in  the  Concans  is  more 
than  one  hundred  inches,  in  consequence  of  the  vapors  of 
the  south-west  moonsoon  being  intercepted  by  the  Uliauts. 
This  province  is  intersected  by  the  Nerhudda  and  Taptee 
rivers,  which  flow  westward  into  the  Unit'  of  Cambay,  and 
is  also  drained  by  the  sources  of  the  (iodavcry  and  the 
Kishna,  which  run  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  soil  of 
Jleyi  and  plains  is  fertile.  Cotton  and  rice  are  the 
staple  productions  of  this  region,  whieh  contains  the  richest 
cotton-fields  of  India.  Sugar  and  indigo  are  also  raised  here. 

Amontr  the  indigenous  plants  arc  tin coa-palni  and  the 

teak  tree.    Bombay  has  important  manufactures  of  silk  stuffs 
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mid  of  woollen  and  cotton  cloths.  In  1807  it  had  1159 
miles  of  railway  in  operation.  The  administration  of  this 
country  is  vested  in  a  governor  and  three  couneillors,  sub- 
ject to  the  superintendence,  direction,  and  control  of  the 
governor-general  of  India  in  council.  To  this  province 
belongs  the  naval  force  for  all  the  presidencies.  Capital, 
li'Hiibay.  The  annual  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  1804-OJ 
amounted  to  £9,393,100.  Pop.  in  1872,  13,983,998. 

Bombay  [from  the  Port.  Hum  Ituhia  (or  HIM  Itnhia), 
i.  > .  "good  harbor"],  a  city  and  seaport  of  British  India, 
the  capital  of  the  above  province.  It  is  situated  on  the  S. 
end  of  the  island  of  Bombay  and  on  the  Indian  Ocean; 
lat.  18°  56'  N.,  Ion.  72°  54'  K.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor, 
affording  good  anchorage  for  ships  of  the  largest  size,  and 
is  favorably  situated  for  commerce,  being  in  a  direct  line 
between  Calcutta  and  Aden.  It  is  the  W.  terminus  of  a 
railway  which  connects  it  with  Calcutta.  The  mean  tem- 
perature is  82°  F.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  island,  which 
is  eight  miles  long  and  three  miles  wide,  is  the  fortified 
European  town,  and  one  mile  X.  of  that  is  the  Black  Town, 
in  which  the  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  reside.  Between 
these  two  towns  is  the  esplanade  and  the  barracks.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  mint, 
cathedral,  the  custom-house,  the  library  of  the  Asiatic  So- 
ciety, the  Elphinstone  Institution,  the  missionary  houses, 
the  Grant  Medical  College,  the  great  Hindoo  temple  of 
Mnmbit  llfrl,  mid  the  Jamsctjee  Hospital.  The  chief  arti- 
cles of  export  are  raw  cotton,  shawls,  opium,  coffee,  pepper, 
ivory,  and  gums.  Bombay  imports  raw  silk,  sugar,  and 
silk  stuffs  from  China,  and  cotton  yarn,  cotton  cloth,  hard- 
ware, glass,  copper,  etc.  from  England.  The  exports  of 
Bombay  for  the  year  ending  Mar.,  1S70,  amounted  to 
£24,690,819;  the  imports  for  the  same  year  were  £22,232,435. 
Bombay,  excepting  Calcutta  and  Canton,  is  the  greatest 
commercial  emporium  of  Asia,  and  is  the  chief  Indian  port 
connected  with  the  establishment  of  steam  navigation  be- 
tween India  and  England.  There  is  now  a  regular  commu- 
nication by  steamers  between  Bombay  and  England  through 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  Steamers  also  ply  be- 
tween this  port  and  Poiut-de-Galle  in  Ceylon.  Among  the 
races  that  compose  the  population  of  Bombay,  the  Parsees, 
descended  from  the  Persian  fire-worshippers,  are  distin- 
guished for  their  respectability,  wealth,  and  commercial 
enterprise.  The  Parsee  family  of  Lowjee  is  extensively 
engaged  in  shipbuilding,  which  is  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant interest  of  the  city.  Pop.  in  1871,  646,636. 

Horn  liny,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  CO.,  N.  Y.  Pop. 
1488.  It  contains  a  part  of  the  reservation  of  the  St.  Regis 
Indians. 

Bombay  Hook  Island,  Delaware,  is  a  part  of  Duck 
Creek  hundred,  Kent  Co.,  and  is  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  Duck  Creek.  Its  N.  end  (lat.  39°  21'  46"  N.,  Ion. 
75°  30'  19"  W.)  has  a  brick  lighthouse  36  feet  high,  with 
a  fixed  white  light  46  feet  above  the  water. 

Bom'bazine  [Lat.  bomby<;i»a,  "made  of  silk"],  a 
thin  fabric,  of  which  the  warp  is  silk  and  the  woof  is  worsted. 
It  is  manufactured  extensively  at  Norwich,  England,  for 
ladies'  dresses  and  for  mourning  apparel. 

Homb-K rich,  an  obsolete  form  of  mortar-vessel, 
which  was  nearly  seventy  feet  long  and  drew  eight  or  nine 
feet  of  water.  It  was  usually  rigged  with  two  masts,  and 
carried  two  mortars. 

Bomb  Lance,  an  explosive  missile  used  in  the  whale- 
fishery,  consists  of  a  cylindrical  shell  of  iron  armed  with  a 
sharp  and  heavy  point  of  a  triangular  form.  It  is  charged 
with  powder,  introduced  through  an  opening  at  the  rear 
end  of  the  shell,  and  the  opening  is  afterwards  stopped  by 
melted  lead.  The  lance  is  discharged  from  the  barrel  of  a 
musket,  and  is  exploded  by  a  fuse  after  it  has  penetrated 
the  body  of  the  whale. 

Bomb-Proof,  a  term  applied  to  a  military  structure 
of  great  thickness  and  strength  which  is  capable  of  resist- 
ing the  explosive  force  of  bombs  falling  on  it.  The  powder- 
magazine  of  a  fort  is  usually  protected  by  a  bomb-proof 
vault  built  of  stone  or  brick,  and  covered  with  three  or  four 
feet  of  earth.  (See  CASEMATE.) 

Bom'ford  (GEORGE),  an  American  officer,  born  in  New 
York  in  17X11,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1S05,  chief  of 
ordnance,  IT.  S.  A.,  May  30,  1832,  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 
He  was  engaged  as  an  engineer  upon  the  construction  of 
fortifications  till  1812,  when  he  was  placed  on  ordnance  duty. 
To  the  skill  and  inventive  talent  of  this  invaluable  officer 
the  country  was  largely  indebted  preceding  and  during 
the  war  of  1812-15  with  Oreat  Britain,  he  being  almost 
the  only  one  well  informed  as  to  the  manufacture  of  ord- 
nance and  ordnance  stores  ;  ho  also  introduced  the  bomb- 
cannon  under  the  name  of  "columhiads."  Brevetted.  lieu- 
tenant-colonel Dec.  22,1814.  for  meritorious  services  in  the 
ordnance  department.  After  1842  he  was  on  inspection 


duty,  and  made  many  ingenious  and  valuable  experiments  on 
the  best  forms  for  heavy  artillery.  Died  Mar.  25,  1848,  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  aged  sixty-eight. 

GEORGE  W.  CULLUM,  U.  S.  Army. 

Bomford  (JAMES  V.),  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
New  York,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1832,  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Mexican  war,  winning  several  brevets. 
He  became  colonel  of  the  Eighth  Infantry  in  1864,  and 
served  with  honor  in  the  late  civil  war. 

Bom  Jardim  (i.  e.  "good  garden"),  a  town  of  Brazil, 
province  of  Bahia,  in  a  rich  and  beautiful  valley,  20  miles 
S.  by  E.  of  Crato.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  and  large 
manufactures  of  millstones.  Pop.  about  6000. 

Bo'na,  or  Bonah  [Fr.  linue;  anc.  J/ippn  Ilit/hm; 
called  by  the  Arabs  Ileled-el-Arub],  a  fortititd  seaport- 
town  of  Algeria,  in  the  province  of  Constantino,  is  on  a 
bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  74  miles  N.  E.  of  Constantine; 
lat.  36°  54'  N.,  Ion.  7°  48'  E.  It  is  finely  situated  at  the 
loot  of  a  hill  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Scibous  or  Sebus, 
and  is  defended  by  .Fort  Cigogne,  which  is  on  the  top  of 
the  hill.  Bona  was  occupied  by  the  French  in  1832,  since 
which  it  has  been  much  improved.  It  has  new  markets, 
bazaars,  and  reading-rooms;  also  manufactures  of  tapestry, 
saddles,  and  native  clothing.  Wool,  hides,  grain,  and 
coral  are  exported  from  it  by  steamboats.  Near  Bona  are 
the  ruins  of  the  great  city  of  Hippo  Reyitis,  once  the  see 
of  Saint  Augustine.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  in  646 
A.  D.  Pop.  in  ISIifi,  17,841. 

Bona  ( GIOVANNI),  a  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church,  was 
born  at  Moudovi,  in  Piedmont,  Oct.  10,  1609,  was  imule 
cardinal  in  1069,  and  died  at  Rome  Oct.  25,  1674.  His 
principal  works  arc  "  DC  Divina  Psalmodia,"  100.'!,  and 
"  Res  Liturgicse,"  1671.  He  was  equally  distinguished  for 
piety  and  learning. 

Bo'na  De'a  (the  "good  goddess"),  a  Roman  divinity, 
the  sister  or  wife  of  Faunus,  was  worshipped  only  by  the 
Roman  women,  who  concealed  her  name  from  the  men. 
According  to  some  authorities,  she  was  identified  with  Ops. 
Her  annual  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  1st  of  May.  in 
the  house  of  the  consul,  with  mysterious  rites,  from  which 
all  males  were  strictly  excluded.  Her  symbol  was  a  ser- 
pent. 

Bo'na  Fi'de  [Lat.],  "in  good  faith,"  without  fraud, 
innocently;  without  notice.  A  bona  fide  purchaser  is  one 
who  purchases  for  a  valuable  consideration,  without  notice. 
This  subject  is  of  great  importance  in  equity  jurisprudence. 
It  is  a  general  rule  that  a  court  of  equity  will  grant  no  re- 
lief against  a  purchaser  in  good  faith.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  purchaser  has  notice,  actual  or  constructive,  of 
the  equitable  rights  of  others,  he  will  stand  in  no  hotter 
position  than  the  person  from  whom  he  acquired  his  title. 
Thus,  if  a  mortgage  of  land  were  cancelled  through  mis- 
take by  a  mortgagee,  a  purchaser  in  good  faith  from  the 
mortgagor  would  hold  free  from  the  mortgage.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  had  notice  of  the  facts,  a  court  would  set  up 
the  mortgage  against  him  as  well  as  against  the  mortgagor. 
(See  NoTU'K.)  The  same  question  is  presented  in  flic  ra^e 
of  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes,  and  other  commer- 
cial paper.  If  the  acceptor  or  maker  has  a  defence  to  it 
as  to  the  payer,  it  will  in  general  be  shut  off  as  to  a  pur- 
chaser in  good  faith  before  maturity.  But  if  the  purchaser 
had  notice  of  the  defence  before  the  purchase,  he  would 
stand  in  the  same  position  as  the  payee. 

Bonald,  de  (Loris  GABRIEL  AMBROISE),  VICOMTE,  an 
eminent  French  publicist  and  ultra-royalist,  born  near  Mil- 
hau  Oct.  2,  1754.  He  emigrated  in  1791,  and  published  a 
"Theory  of  Political  and  Religious  Power"  (.'!  vols..  17V6). 
Having  returned  to  France  about  1806,  he  was  elected  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1815,  and  acquired  much  influ- 
ence under  the  Bonapartes  and  the  Bourbons.  He  advo- 
cated absolutism  and  the  infallibility  of  the  pope.  In 
IS!1:!  he  became  a  peer  of  France.  Among  his  work>  i>  "  La 
Legislation  Primitive  "  (3  vols.,  1820).  Died  Nov.  23, 1840. 
(See  HENRI  DE  BONALD,  "Notice  sur  le  Vicomtc  dc  Bo- 
nald," 1841.) 

Bo'naparte,a  town  of  Van  Buren  co.,  la.,  on  the  DCS 
Moincs  Valley  R.  R.,  35  miles  N.  W.  of  Keokuk.  It  has 
one  of  the  largest  woollen  factories  W.  of  the  Mississippi, 
an  extensive  furniture  and  sash,  door,  and  blind  establish- 
ment, flouring  mill,  saw-mill,  pottery,  etc.  It  possesses 
fine  water-power.  It  has  one  weekly  paper.  Pop.  of 
township,  1341.  ED.  "VAN  BLREN  DEMOCRAT." 

Bonaparte  (CARLO),  a  Corsican  lawyer,  born  Mar. 
29,  1746,  was  the  father  of  Napoleon  I.  He  married  in 
1767  Letitia  (Letizia)  Ramolino,  and  had  five  sous  and 
three  daughters.  Ho  became  counsellor  and  assessor  of 
Ajaccio  in  1773.  Died  Feb.  24,  1785. 

Bonaparte  (CAROLINE  MARIE  ANNONCIADE),  queen  of 
Naples,  a  daughter  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Ajaccio 
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in  I7S2.  She  was  imirric<l  in  1800  to  Joachim  Mural,  who 
in  came  king  of  Naples  in  1808.  Shu  wan  the  mother  of 
two  sons  an  1  two  dan'.'liicrs.  After  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band she  look  the  title  of  countess  of  Lipona.  l)icd  in 
1839. 
Bonaparte  (CHARLES  LITIEX  JTLES  LAI-RENT),  prince 

of  t';miij'i.  ii    .-"II    of    I, Helen    Honapartc.  was    tiorn  ill    1'aris 

May  21,  |sn:!.     Hi;  wax  distinguished  us  an  ornithologist, 
anil  took   little,  part   in   political  affairs.      His  wife  was  a 
daughter  nf  Joseph    I'ona|iarlc.      Hi-    resided    in   I'hiladcl 
lihia  ami   llulv,  and   published  ••  American  Ornilhologv,  ur 
a   History  of  'the  Birds   of    the   I'.   8."  (3   roll.,   182 
which  is  highly  commended.     Died  in  Paris  July  30,1857. 

lionnpnrte  (  JEKOMK),  king  of  Westphalia,  a  limther  of 
N  a  jioleon  I.,  was  horn  al  A.pieeio  No\.  I.-,  17M.  Hi- in 
tereil  (lie  French  navy  in  IMHi,  and  during  a  visit  to  the 

I  .  S.  married,  in   l^n:;,  Mi-s   I'altersi I    Haiti re,  will 

out  the  consent  of  V,|eileon.  This  marriage  was  annulled 
hy  order  of  Napoleon  in  IMI.'I.  .leroinc  served  as  general 
of  brigade  against  the  I  D  I  MM',,  and  wax  croHiicd 

king  of  Westphalia  in  Isd7.  In  the  same  year  lie  married 
a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Wiirlcmbcrg.  lie  lost  his  throne 
in  i  let.,  1  SKI,  and  led  a  di\  is  ion  jit  \V~atcrloo  in  .1  line,  1815. 
After  ho  had  passed  mruiv  \ears  in  exile  he  became  a  mar- 
shal of  France  in  1850.  "liied  June  21,  1860. 

Bonaparte  (JKP.OME  NAPOLEON),  a  son  of  the  preced- 
ing hy  lii-  first  wile,  was  Lorn  in  England  in  July,  1805, 
nnd  graduated  at  Harvard  in  lsi!0.  lie  greatly  resembled 
Napoleon  I.  in  appearance.  He  left  two  sons,  Jerome  and 
CJiarles  .Ins, 'ph.  Died  Juno  17,  1870. 

Bonaparte  (JERQUE  NAPOLEON),  an  American  and 
Freneh  otlieer,  irraii'l.-on  nt'  .lerome  Bonaparte,  king  of 
Westphnlin,  and  grand-nephew  of  Napoleon  I.,  born  1830 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1852,  and 
till  his  resignation  of  his  lieutenancy  in  the  Mounted  Rifle- 
men, Ant:.  Hi,  Is'il.  served  on  frontier  duty.  He  entered 
the  Freneh  imperial  army  Sept.  5,  IsVl,  as  second  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Seventh  Dragoons,  became  chef  d'escadron 
Third  Cuirassiers  Aug.  15,  1805,  and  was  transferred  Mar. 
10,  ls;>7,  to  the  Dragons  de  1'Imperatrice.  He  served  in 
the  Crimean  war  against  It  nssia  I  sf,4-55,  engineer  at  Hala- 
klava,  Inkerman,  Tehernaia.  and  the  siege  of  Sebastopol ; 
for  all  of  which  active  nnd  distinguished  services  he  was 
decorated  hy  the  sultan  of  Turkey  with  the  "  Medjidie 
Order,"  mado  knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of  France, 
and  re -i  i.  id  the  Crimean  medal  from  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land. Mr  was  in  the  Algerian  campaign  in  1850-57,  engaged 
in  several  actions  with  the  Kahyles,;  in  Italian  campaign 
n^ainst,  Austria  18,~»9,  engaged  at  Montebello,  Solferino, 
and  various  outpost  affairs,  receiving  for  his  gallantry  the 
Freneh  ••medaiilud'Italio"and  the  decoration  of  "Military 
Valor  "  from  the  king  of  Sardinia ;  in  garrison  at  various 

?l  s,v.i-i;7,  and  in  the  guard  of  the  empress  of  Franco 
807-72.     On  the  fall  of  the  empire  he  with  difficulty  es- 
caped from  the  hands  of  the  Commune  in  Paris. 

GEORGE  W.  CULLUM,  U.  S.  Army. 

Bonaparte  (JOSEPH),  king  of  Spain,  tho  eldest  brother 
of  Napoleon  I.,  was  born  in  Corsica  Jan.  7,  1708.  He 
studied  law,  married  Julie  Marie  Clary,  and  was  elected  to 
the  French  Council  of  Five  Hundred  in  1797.  He  nego- 
tiated the  treaty  of  LuneVillc  with  Austria  in  1801,  and 
that  of  Amiens  with  England  in  .Mar..  1NII2.  On  these  and 
other  occasions  ho  showed  considerable  talents  for  di- 
plomacy. Urged  by  the  imperious  will  of  Napoleon,  he 
accepted  the  throne  of  Naples  in  1806,  though  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  ambitious  of  such  a  position.  Ho  was 
transferred  in  May,  1S08,  to  tho  throne  of  Spain  against 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  Spanish  people,  who  obsti- 
nately resisted  the  domination  of  the  FrenoD.  During  his 
nominal  reign  many  battles  were  fought  between  the 
French  and  the  allied  English  and  Spanish  armies,  who  ex- 
pelled him  from  Spain  in  June,  IS]:!.  In  1815  he  emi- 
gnite  1  to  the  I'.  S.,  and  lived  at  Bordentown,  N.  J., under 
tho  name  of  the  count  de  Survilliers.  He  died  at  Florence, 
in  Italy,  July  28,  1844.  (See  A.  DO  CASSE,  "Memoires  et 
Correspoudance  du  Roi  Joseph,"  10  vols.,  1854;  THIERS, 
"History  of  the  Consulate  and  tho  Empire.") 

Bonaparte  (LETIZIA  RAMOI.IXO),  the  mother  of  Napo- 
leon I.,  was  born  in  Corsica  Aug.  24,  1750.  She  was  con- 
sidered a  heauty.  and  iiad  an  uncommon  intellect.  Accord- 
ing to  her  son  Napoleon.  "  she  had  a  great  character,  with 
much  energy,  elevation,  and  pride."  She  was  married  to 
Carlo  Uonaparte  in  1707.  tn  ISIH  she  received  the  title 
of  Madame  Mere.  Hied  Feb.  2,  1836. 

Bonaparte  (Long),  a  brother  of  Napoleon  I.,  was 
born  at  Ajaccio  Sept.'.'.  177*.  He  entered  the  armv  in 
\ou<h.  and  served  at  Arcola  and  Rivoli  (I7!)7).  In  com- 
pliance with  Napoleon's  will,  he  married  Ilorlense  de  Beau- 
harnais  in  1802,  and  became  king  of  Holland  in  June,  1808. 


He  and  In-1  wite  separated  about  1807,  in  consequence  of 
their  incompatiliility.  As  nominal  king  of  Holland  ho 
was  not  able  to  pursue  the  policy  which  he  preferred,  but 
wan  compelled  by  Napoleon  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  tho 
Hutch  to  the  designs  of  the  emperor,  who  wan  offend' 
cause  Louis  was  not  sufficiently  subservient,  l.ouis  nbdi- 
e:ited  tin1  throne  in  Islli,  utter  whieh  he  resided  in  Italy. 
Hewas  tho  putative  father  of  Napoleon  III.  IHed  at  Flor- 
ence June  29,  1M46.  (See  TIMERS,  ••  History  of  the  c,,,,.|i 
late  and  the  Empire  ;"'•  Memoires  sur  la  Cour  de  Louis 
Napoleon  ct  sur  la  Holland,"  Paris,  1828.) 

Bonaparte  (Lons  N  U-OI.KON).     See  NAPOLEON  III. 

Bonaparte  (Lot  is    I, MIES),  a  son   of    I.ueicn   and  a 

nephew    of      Napoleon      I  . ,    \V  a  S     bom     Jail.     I,     I  SI.",.         He     wa- 

eleeted  to  the  French  National  Assembly  in  1849,  became 
a  senator  in  is.',:.',  and  grand  officer  of  the  I.e^ion  of  Honor 
in  ls.~>5.  He  is  distinguished  for  his  labors  in  philology 
and  chemistry. 

Bonaparte  (LITIEN),  prince  of  Canino,  a  brother  of 
Napoleon  I.,  was  born  al  Ajaccio  May  21,  177.».  Hewas 
an  aetivc  and  energetic  republican  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. In  1795  he  married  Christine  Hover,  a  woman  of 
obscure  birth.  He  was  chosen  in  1798  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  in  which  he  opposed  the  Dinv 
tory.  On  the  18th  Briimairc  i  Nov.,  17'J'J)  he  displayed 
great  resolution,  and  efficiently  promoted  the  success  of 
Napoleon.  I.ucicn  became  minister  of  the  interior  in  Dec., 
1799,  ambassador  to  Spain  in  1800,  and  a  tribune  in  1802. 
Having  lost  hi*  first  wile,  ho  married  in  1803  a  widow 
named  Jouherthon  without  the  consent  of  Napoleon,  who 
was  angry  at  the  match.  Lucicn  went  into  exile,  and  re- 
fused the  throne  of  Italy,  which  Napoleon  offered  him  on 
condition  that  he  should  divorce  his  wife.  He  was  in 
France  during  the  Hundred  Days,  1815,  and  actively  sup- 
ported Napoleon  in  that  crisis.  He  passed  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  in  Italy,  and  died  at  Viterbo  June  29,  1840, 
leaving  five  sons  and  six  daughters.  With  tho  exception 
of  his  brother  Napoleon,  he  was  undoubtedly  the  most  emi- 
nent and  talented  member  of  his  family.  (See  LITIEX 
BONAPARTE'S  "AQtobiognpU*  Memoirs,"  1836;  P.  W. 
FORCHHAMWER,  "Denkrcde  auf  den  Fiirsten  von  Canino, 
L.  Bonaparte,"  1840.) 

Bonaparte  (LrciKN  Loi'is),  a  son  of  Charles  Lucien, 
was  born  at  Rome  Nov.  15,  1828.  He  entered  the  priest- 
hood, and  on  Mar.  13,  1868,  was  made  a  cardinal  priest. 

Bonaparte  (M  ARIE  ANNE  KI.ISE), princess dePiombino, 
a  sister  of  Napoleon  I.,  was  born  in  Corsica  Jan  3,  1777. 
She  was  married  in  1797  to  Felix  Bacciochi,  a  Corsican 
officer,  and  received  in  1805  tho  title  of  princess  of  Lucca 
and  Piombino.  She  was  for  about  six  years  (1809-14) 
grand  duchess  of  Tuscany,  which  she  ruled  with  ability. 
Died  Aug.  7,  1820. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon.    See  NAPOLEON  I. 

Bonaparte  (NAPOLEON  JOSEPH  CHARLES  PAUL), 
PIIJNCE,  a  son  of  Jerome,  king  of  Westphalia,  was  born 
at  Trieste  Sept.  9,  1822.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Wurtemberg.  As  a  professed  democrat  he  was 
elected  to  the  French  Constituent  Assembly  in  1848.  In 
1852  ho  received  the  title  of  prince,  and  was  recognized  as 
the  heir  of  his  cousin,  Napoleon  III.,  in  case  the  latter 
should  die  without  issue.  He  married  Clotilde,  a  daughter 
of  King  Victor  Emmanuel.  His  features  resemble  those  of 
his  uncle,  Napoleon  I.  He  was  banished  from  France  in 
1873. 

Bonaparte  (PAI-LINE),  Princess  Borghese,  born  at 
Ajaccio  in  1780,  was  the  most  beautiful  of  Napoleon's  sis- 
ters. In  1801  she  became  the  wife  of  Uencral  Leclcrc.  who 
died  in  1802.  She  was  married  in  1801!  to  Prince  Camille 
Borghese,  an  Italian,  from  whom  she  soon  separated.  A 
statue  of  Pauline,  executed  by  Canova,  is  said  to  resemble 
the  Venus  of  Praxiteles.  Died  in  1825. 

Bonaparte  (PIERRE  NAPOLEON),  a  son  of  Lucien,  was 
born  at  Rome  Sept.  12,  1815.  He  passed  his  youth  as  an 
adventurer  in  America,  Italy,  and  Greece,  and  committed 
several  homicides.  In  1869  he  murdered,  in  his  own  house 
near  Paris,  Victor  Noir,  for  which  be  was  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine. 

Bona'sa,  a  genns  of  gallinaceous  birds  of  the  family 
Tetraonidte,  and  one  of  the  genera  included  in  the  popular 
term  "  grouse."  It  comprises  the  hazel-grouse,  a  European 
bird,  the  Telraa  biinam  of  Linnteus.  This  bird,  which  is 
about  as  large  as  the  common  partridge,  is  prettily  mottled 
with  gray  and  reddish  brown.  It  prefers  the  deep  solitude 
of  the  forests.  Its  flesh  is  so  highly  esteemed  that  it  is 
consistent  with  (Jerman  etiquette  to  serve  it  twice  in  suc- 
cession on  the  table  of  a  prince.  Another  species  of  this 
genus  is  the  American  ruffed  grouse  ( flonata  (or  Tclrao ) 
umbellm),  which  i?  about  eighteen  inches  long,  and  is  called 
the  pheasant  in  Pennsylvania  nnd  the  partridge  in  New 
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York  and  New  England.  The  male  has  on  each  side  a 
largo  shoulder  tuft  or  ruff.  lu  the  breeding  season  it  struts 
with  em-ted  run"  and  tail  like  a  turkey-cock.  The  loud 
thumping  or  "  drumming "  sound  heard  in  the  localities 
frequented  by  this  bird  is  produced  by  the  bird  beating  on 
its  sides  with  its  wings.  It  K-;  heard  most  often  in  the  morn- 
ing and  evening.  This  handsome  bird  makes  its  nest  on  the 
ground  in  the  forests.  Its  llcsli  is  a  favorite  article  of  food. 

Bonaventu'ra  (GIOVANNI  m  FIDANZA),  SAINT,  an  emi- 
nent Italian  srhnlasfie  theologian,  born  in  Tuscany  in  1221, 
was  called  TIIK  SEHAPHM'  Uorioit.  Jle  taught  theology  in 
Paris,  became  general  of  the  order  of  Franciscans  in  125fi, 
and  a  cardinal  in  1273.  lie  had  great  influence  in  the 
Church,  ami  was  venerated  fur  his,  ascetic  piety  and  the 
miracles  iisrrihed  to  him.  IJonuveiitnra  was  one  of  the 
.  most  eminent  of  the  Schoolmen.  "  His  great  mind,"  says 
Xeander,  "  grasped  the  whole  compass  of  learning  as  it 
existed  in  his  time.1'  Aumng  his  numerous  works  are 
*•  Breviloquium,"  "  Bihlia  Piiupeniiii  "  ("Poor  Man's  Bi- 
ble"), and  "  Itinerarium  Mentis  in  Deum  "  ("Progress  of 
the  Mind  towards  God").  He  died  July  14,  1274,  was 
canonized  in  I  IS-,  and  was  made  a  doctor  of  the  Church 
in  1-")S7.  (See  J.  C.  lloru:,  "  Histoire  de  la  Vie  de  Saint 
Bonaventur.'."  1717;  I<;NA/,  A.  FI:SSI,I;I:,  "  Bonaventura's 
invstiehe  Niirh'e,  odor  Lcben  und  Meiuungeu  desselben," 
180TO 

Bouaventure*  a  county  in  the  E.  part  of  Quebec,  is 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Bay  of  Cluileurs,  and  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Grand  Cascapediac,  Matapediac,  and  several 
other  rivers  of  considerable  size.  The  Mistouehe  and  Kes- 
tiguuche,  forming  its  S.  W.  boundary,  separate  it  from  New 
Brunswick.  Area,  about  3200  square  miles.  Capital,  New 
Carlisle.  Pop.  in  1871,  15,923. 

Bonavis'ta.  a  port  of  entry  and  capital  of  Bonavista 
district,  Newfoundland,  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  on  the 
island.  It  has  a  rather  poor  harbor,  a  jail,  and  a  fine  An- 
glican church.  Its  people  are  mostly  fishermen,  but  agri- 
culture is  also  carried  on.  Pop.  about  2000.  The  light- 
house on  Cape  Bonavista  (lat.  48°  41'  56"  N.,  Ion.  53°  5'  20" 
W.)  is  a  catoptric  revolving  white  and  red  light,  150  feet 
above  the  sea. 

Bond  [from  the  root  of  the  noun  hand,  and  the  verb 
bind],  in  law,  an  instrument  in  writing,  sealed  and  delivered, 
whereby  a  person  binds  himself  to  pay  a  sum  of  money. 
It  is  also  called  a  deed.  It  is  either  simple  or  with  a  con- 
dition. A  bond  is  said  to  be  simple  when  the  engagement 
to  pay  is  absolute.  An  instrument  in  the  form  of  an  ordi- 
nary promissory  note  becomes  a  simple  bond  if  executed 
under  seal.  The  most  common  form  of  bond  is  one  executed 
under  a  condition.  The  instrument  in  this  case  consists 
of  two  parts — the  engagement  to  pay,  and  the  condition 
upon  which  the  engagement  to  pay  will  become  inoperative 
and  void.  The  condition  may  be  either  for  the  payment  of 
money  or  the  performance  of  an  act,  such  as  the  faithful 
execution  of  the  duties  of  a  public  office  or  of  agency  or 
other  authority.  When  for  the  payment  of  money,  it  is 
usually  railed  a  "money  bond."  In  this  case  it  is  common 
fi)  make  the  engagement  to  pay,  called  the  penalty,  double 
the  amount  expressed  in  the  condition  of  the  bond.  The 
penalty  will  not,  however,  necessarily  limit  the  amount  of 
the  recovery.  In  other  words,  in  certain  cases  more  may  be 
recovered  than  the  amount  named  in  penalty  of  the  bond; 
as,  for  example,  the  real  debt  and  the  interest  accruing  from 
delay  in  payment.  At  an  early  day,  if  the  money  named 
in  the  condition  was  not  paid  punctually,  the  whole  penalty 
could  be  recovered.  Courts  of  equity,  however,  regarded 
this  result  as  in  the  nature  of  a  forfeiture,  and  confined  the 
recovery  to  the  debt  and  the  interest.  When  the  bond  is 
given  for  the  performance  of  an  act,  the  recovery  is  limited 
to  the  damages  sustained  by  non-performance.  The  person 
who  enters  into  the  bond  is  called  the  ob! if/or  ;  the  person 
to  whom  the  engagement  is  made  is  termed  the  obligee. 
When  it  is  executed  by  two  or  more  persons,  they  may  be 
either  "joint"  obligors  or  ''joint  and  several;"  that  is, 
they  may  either  bind  themselves  collectively,  or  both  collec- 
tively and  separately.  An  execution  of  the  instrument  by 
two  persons  simply  would  be  joint.  Express  words  should 
be  used  to  create  a  "'joint  and  several  "  obligation.  This 
is  an  important  distinction  where  some  of  the  obligors 
are  sureties,  as  is  usual  in  bonds  executed  by  incumbents 
of  a  public  office.  In  the  case  of  A  joint  bond,  if  one  of 
the  sureties  should  die,  his  estate  would  be  discharged  both 
in  law  and  equity.  This  would  not  be  the  case  had  it 
been  liotli  joint  and  several,  since  the  individual  obligation 
would  remain,  though  that  which  is  joint  would  be  at  an 
end.  A  bond  is  otherwise  termed  a  specialty.  It  is  of  a 
higher  grade  than  an  ordinary  contract,  which  is  termed  a 
simple  ''ontract.  Accordingly,  if  A  should  owe  money  to 
B  for  goods  sold  or  services  rendered,  and  should  give  his 
bond  for  tin-  amount,  the  original  claim  would  be  merged 


in  the  bond,  and  if  the  debt  were  not  paid  nn  action  could 
be  brought  only  on  the  bond.  This  would  not  lie  tlu 
if  A  had  given  B  his  promissory  note,  or  other  engagement 
not  under  seal,  for  the  amount  of  the  claim.  If  the  note 
were  not  paid  at  maturity,  the  original  cause  of  action 
would  remain.  A  bond,  as  a  general  rule,  is  not  negotia- 
ble, but  assignable.  A  purchaser  would  take  it  subject  to  the 
equities  between  the  original  parties.  (See  ASSIGNMENT.) 
The  obligor  of  the  bond  commonly  professes  not  only  to 
bind  himself,  but  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  etc, 
However,  if  these  words  were  omitted,  his  obligation  would 
be  transferred  to  these  successors  in  interest  to  the  extent 
of  the  assets  received  from  the  obligor,  it  being  a  general 
rule  in  the  U.  S.  that  a  debtor's  property,  both  real  and 
personal,  is  liable  for  his  debts  in  the  hands  of  heirs  and 
other  suet-ei'sors  in  interest.  T.  W.  DWIGIIT. 


,  a  county  in  Central  Illinois.  Area,  400  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  Shoal  Creek,  an  affluent  of  the 
Kaskaskia  River,  which  touches  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the 
county.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  fertile,  undulating 
prairies  and  tracts  of  woodland.  Cattle,  wool,  grain,  and 
butter  are  important  products.  Coal  is  found  here.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  St.  Louis  Vamlalia  and  Tenre  Haute 
K.  II.  Capital,  Greenville.  Pop.  13,152. 

Bond,  a  township  of  Lawrence  co.,  111.     Pop.  1087. 

Bond  (GKOUGE  PHILLIPS),  an  American  astronomer, 
born  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  May  20,  1S25,  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1M.">.  He  aided  his  father,  W.  C.  Bond,  in  the 
observatory  at  Cambridge,  and  wrote  several  works,  among 
winch  is  an  article  "  On  the  Construction  of  the  Rings  of 
Saturn,"  and  a  work  on  Donati's  comet.  D.  Feb.  17,  1855, 

Bond  (HENRY),  M.  D.,  born  at  Watertown,  Mass.,  Mar. 
21,  I71H»,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1IS13,  settled  in  Phila- 
delphia as  a  physician  in  1819,  where  he  gained  a  high 
reputation.  He  published,  besides  many  professional  pa- 
pers, a  "History  and  Genealogies  of  Watertown"  (1855), 
one  of  the  best  works  of  its  class.  Died  May  4,  is.V.i. 

Bond  {THOMAS  EMERSON),  D.  D.,  M.  D.,  a  physician  and 
Methodist  writer,  born  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  Feb.,  I7S2. 
He  became  a  professor  in  the  medical  college  of  Maryland, 
and  afterwards  a  local  Methodist  preacher.  He  edited  the 
"  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,"  an  influential  Method- 
ist publication,  for  twelve  years,  and  wrote  important 
pamphlets  in  defence  of  his  Church.  Died  Mar.  19,  1856. 

Bond  (WILLIAM  CRANCH),  an  American  astronomer, 
born  at  Portland,  Me.,  Sept.  9,  1789,  was  a  watchmaker. 
He  was  appointed  director  of  the  observatory  of  Harvard 
University.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  observatinns 
on  Saturn,  and  discovered  a  satellite  of  that  planet.  Died 
Jan.  29,  1859. 

Bon'dasjcr,  in  Scotland,  a  laborer  who  rent?  a  cottage 
from  a  farmer  under  an  obligation  to  work  for  him  at  cur- 
rent wages  at  certain  seasons.  There  are  male  and  female 
bondagers.  When  wanted,  they  are  obliged  to  turn  out, 
though  at  a  sacrifice  of  wages. 

Bonded  Warehouse.     See  WAREHOUSING  SYSTEM. 

Bon'der,  a  name  given  to  the  yeomanry  of  Sweden 
and  Norway.  The  bonder  often  claim  an  aristocratic 
origin,  and  display  a  rude  and  antiquated  hospitality  to 
visitors.  They  have  many  virtues  as  a  class,  and  constitute 
a  large  majority  of  the  population. 

Bondoo',  or  Bo  ml  on,  a  small  kingdom  of  Western 
Africa,  in  Senegambia,  is  about  lat.  14°  to  15°  N.  and  Ion. 
11°  to  13°  W.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  river  Fulenie, 
which  separates  it  from  Bambook.  The  surface  is  mostly 
level;  the  soil  is  fertile,  well  watered,  and  extensively  cov- 
ered with  forests.  The  staple  productions  are  cotton,  in- 
digo, inuize,  tobacco,  and  millet.  Among  the  forest  trees 
are  the  baobab  and  acacia.  Iron  is  abundant  here,  and 
wild  animals  aro  numerous.  The  Foolahs  are  the  most 
numerous  of  the  tribes  which  inhabit  Bondoo.  The  gov- 
ernment is  an  absolute  monarchy.  Capital,  linlibnni.  a 
mean  town  on  the  Falem6.  Pop.  estimated  at  1,500,000. 

Bone  [Oer.  Rein;  a  word  found  in  various  forms  in  all 
Germanic  languages],  the  substance  of  which  the  hard  in- 
ternal skeleton  or  framework  of  most  vertebrate  animals  is 
formed,  although  some  of  the  lower  fishes  have  no  bony 
skeleton,  one  of  cartilage  taking  its  place,  while  the  sur- 
face (exoskeleton)  of  some  of  tluse  cartilaginous  fishes  i.s 
covered  with  bony  plates.  In  animals  below  the  verte- 
brates there  is  no  true  bone,  for  the  hard  internal  shell 
("cuttle-fish  bone")  of  certain  cephalopods  differs  in  com- 
position from  bone. 

Living  bone  is  of  a  reddish-white  tint  externally,  and  is 
of  a  much  deeper  red  within.  It  consists  of  two  parts:  (1) 
an  organic  substance  called  ostein  (converted  by  boiling 
into  gelatine),  besides  a  little  fat,  nerves,  and  blood-vessels, 
and  some  cartilage,  amounting  in  all  to  about  one-third  of 
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tin'  whole,  though  the-  percentage  is  greater  in  young  sub- 
It1  M  hone  in'  soaked  in  iiiiuti'  hydrochloric  ucid  tor 
i,  ntlj  ion;.'  time,  ihr  organic  matter  alone  ran 

having  ilr.  t, ,1111  "!'  lln-  original  hnne.  and  hcing  flexible, 
tough,  iiinl  translucent.  II,  nn  tin-  uil'i-r  hand,  a  bom-  I"- 
liuriii'il  in  a  lint  liri-  «itli  ii  strung  lilu-l  "I  :iir.  tin-  iininiiil 
iniilli-r  is  all  burned  avsav.  leaving  I J )  the  earthy  (ir  in 
organic  iniiliiT.  n  while,  brittle  mass,  with  jn-t  tin-  Conn 
of  (hi!  original  hour.  If  DOIlfUti  of  calcium  pho>phate 
(which  Constitute!  more  than  lllill'  the  Wright  of  llli!  whole 
bone),  toi'cther  with  calcium  earhonMc  and  fluoride,  I[,:IL' 

ncsiuin  pho-phate  and  lodlum  chloride,  with  traoM  ol   ,ther 

element:-.      Tlic    pi'opoi  I  inn.-  v  ar\    in    ililVcrcnt    parts  of  the 
skeleton,  ill  the  same  IMHIC  ill  difttrl 
,i    '    .  iiinl  in  tlk6  OOrTMpOnding  hone.-  <,1'  ditierent    -| 
Hones  are  usually  cnveicd  nt  their  ends  uml  in  some  other 

parts    I'V  cartilage;     hut    tile    greater    part   of   llle    ,-iu! 

covered  i>\  t  tough,  skinny  membrane  called  periosteum: 

anil   holliiw  hones    liavc  a  similar   lie  nil, nine  within,  ealleil 
cnd'istciiin.      These   membranes   are  i,l'  the  ntmo-l    i- 
anee  ill  the  giou  Ih,  nourishment,  and  repair  of  hones.    The 
elidostenni   also   nourishes  th,.  marrow,  a   -nh-rance  the  im- 
portance of   which  in  the   animal  i I IV   has  I, lit   recently 

In  -CM  'Inly  a]i|,reeiate.l.  It  is  probable  that  the  marrow, 
like  the  dosed  gland  -.  ha-,  ,'-|iccially  ill  thr-  tn-tal  state,  an 
iln|iortant  part  in  the  preparation  of  nutriment  for  the  or- 
gani-m  generally. 

From  the  periosteum,  arteries  anil  nerves  enter  the  bone, 
traversing  the  longitudinal  "  llaverMiin  canal.-*,"  which  are 
from  T^jf  to  73*55  of  an  inch  in  iliameti -r,  ami  lineil  with  a 
delicate  membrane  resembling  peri., -I,  HIM.  Much  canal  18 
surrounded  In  eoneenlric  lavers  of  h. me,  constituting  an 
••  llaversian  rml"  or  ".-\stcm"  in  which  are  cci tain  varia- 

hle  \:lcilitie.s  called  "  llaver-iall  IpMM,"  which  appear  to 
be  produced  by  the  absorption  and  disas -initiation  which 
is  continually  going  on  in  all  tissues,  Bone  also  contains 
inninncrahlc  ••  li,.i.  h  occupving  a  cavity  called 

a  "  lacuna."  The  laeui.a,  -'  ii'l  out  hranches  called  •'canali- 
culi."  each  TTJuff  to  JjAoTF  °f  an  >ncn  >n  diameter,  which 
communicate  freely  with  each  other,  and  which  are  tilled 
with  lilooil  pla.-ma.  l.ones  are  said  to  consist  of  two  kinds 
of  tissue,  the  compact  and  the  cancelloiis ;  but  the  two  differ 
only  in  relative  density  and  the  relative  size  of  the  con- 
tained cavities,  iii  the  proportion  of  oily  matter,  and  per- 
haps in  the  proportion  "I  earthy  ingredients,  which  appears 
to  he  u'reaie.-t  in  compact  bones. 

Osseous  tissue  is  liahle  to  .  cv eral  discuses,  such  as  caries, 
nc  TOMS,  rachii is  i  rickets  i,  ostcomalacia,  periostitis,  cancer, 

cxns'osis,  etc.,  e;;cll   ilcs.-ri  iicil    uniler    its    own    nalilr.       (For 
i|itiulis  of  the  several   hones  ami  of  their   relations  to 
each  other,  sec   i  IM  i:m  01:1    and   the  names  of  particular 
hones,  such  as  CLAVICLE,  HUMF.BUS,  etc.) 

CIIAS.  W.  GIIEEXE. 

Bone,  Chemical  Composition  of.    Bones  consist 

of  bone-cartilage,  or  o-sein,  and  earthy  salts,  besides  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  fat,  which  is  easily  removed  by  ether,  and 
is  not  considered  as  a  constituent  of  the  bone.  By  burning 
bones  till  white,  the  ossein  is  destroyed,  and  the  earthy 
remain  as  brittle  bone-ash.  By  subjecting  the  bones 
to  the  action  cif  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  tbo  earthy  salts 
are  dissolved  and  removed,  and  the  ossein  remains  as  a 
flexible,  translucent  substance  retaining  the  forms  of  the 
bones.  Thisossoin  or  hone  cartilage  consists  of  about  50.13 
carhon,  7.07  hydrogen,  ls.i.">  nitrogen,  and  24.35  oxygen. 
By  long  boiling  with  water  it  is  completely  dissolved,  being 
converted  into  gelatine,  which  sots  to  a  jelly  on  cooling. 
The  nni"  "t  ueetn  t<>  earthy  .salts  is  very  variable  in  dif- 
ferent animals,  and  also  in  the  bones  of  the  same  animal. 
Unman  hones  average,  perhaps,  ossein  34  and  earthy  salts 
6(1  per  cent.  The  earthy  salts  contain,  in  100,  phosphate 
of  lime  (G.SS'.i.  phosphate  of  magnesia  1.080,  carbonate  of 
lime  13.031,  fluoride  of  calcium  0.470,  and  chloride  of  cal- 
cium O.-'M'>.  M.  I'apilloii  found  that  the  hones  of  pigeons 
and  rats  which  he  had  fed  w  ith  food  containing  phosphate 
of  strontia  and  phosphate  of  alumina  contained  consider- 
able quantities  of  there  i •omp,,iiii,|-.  Hones  undergo  con- 
si'l'TaMc  changes  in  composition  in  certain  disca.-cs. 

Uses  of  Jinnee. — Bones  are  extensh  eh  u-ed  for  soup, 
though  it  is  slated  by  Liebig  and  others  that  the  gelatine 
derived  from  them  is  not  only  valueless  as  food,  but  posi- 
tively ohji  ctioimblo.  Others  strenuously  deny  the  truth  of 
the  statement.  In  the  arts,  hones  are  employed  as  substi- 
tutes for  ivory  for  buttons,  handles  of  knives]  brushes,  etc.. 
anil  for  comhs :  they  are  also  used  as  cattle  food  in  the 
form  of  bone-meal;  as  a  fertilizer,  either  in  the  form  of 
1, one-meal,  bone-ash,  or  after  treatment  with  sulphuric 
They  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  IloM:  llt.ACK 
(uhirh  seel,  of  L'ela  I  im1,  of  phosphorus,  of  phosphate  of 

soda,  superphosphate  of  lime  for  raising  bread,  and  bone- 
ash  is  used  tor  enpels.  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 


Hone-Ash  is  the  residue  h-tt  on  hunting  bone- :  it 
amounts  to  about  iii;  per  cent,  nt  th,  «,  i-lit  ,,l  the  original 

hones.        Il    c.ilisi-t-   ol    111,,  earth',    -all-    ol    I  he    I. "I 

ii  of  which    in   lou  parts    is   gueii  | 
is    largely   exported    from    South    America.        It 
manure,    for    the    mann!  ip<iph».p': 

If,  and  I-  an   impoilanl  OODftitUI  nt   "I    Knglish 
china.  r.  1  •'.  I'll  i MH. i  n. 

lione-Klack,  or  Animal  Charcoal,  i«  the  residue 
left  on  calcining  bones  in  cl"  The  hones  are 

placed  either  in  retorts,  like  those  u.-ed  in  making  coal- gas, 
or  in  iron  pots,     'hi  the  application  of  heat  desti  u.-t  r. 
(illation  takes  place.      Tomlm-tildc  guscs  •  'inptt- 

nied  hv  vapors  which  eotidcn-c   to   anilnoniacal    water  and 

.coils.     II, ,ne  or  Iuppel's  oil  is  Ihn  .     The 

residue,    in   the    vessels  amounts   to  about    .ill   per  cent,  in 
v\  eight  of  the  original  bones.     It  is  passed  hetvvien  rollers, 

parated  hy  sieves  into  different  sizes,     lionc.hlack 
usualh  contains,  after  exposure  In  the  air.  ln,m   I   to  Ii  or  7 

!ier  cent,  of  moi-tnre.     The  average  cue  i   dry 

lonc-lilack,    in    100,    is    carhon.    containing    n  tl  i ',_•' n.    Ill, 
phosphate  of  lime,  including  a  little  pho-phale  ot   ma^ne 
.  carhonate  ol   lime.  >-.  sulphate  of  lime,  0.2,  alkaline 
salts,  O.S,  oxide  of  iron,  0.1,  and  silica.  ".:;. 

Animal  charcoal  p,  s-,..-,  -  to  a  high  degree  the  property 
of  absorbing  gases,  and  also  of  ahsorhing  various  sub- 
'i  -olutioii-.  Its  action  is  not  limited  to  any 
one  class  of  substances.  It  absorbs  vegetable  bases,  bitter 
principles,  astringent  bodies,  eolm  ing  matters,  indite 
tallic  oxides,  salts,  etc.  Its  chief  application  in  the  arts  is 
for  the  purification  of  sugar.  The  raw  sugar  is  dissolved 
in  water,  more  or  less  completely  frci  d  trom  suspended 
impurities  by  the  aid  of  blood,  and  filtered  through  bags 
of  i  iiton  cloth,  and  then  passed  through  high  cylinders  of 
iron  containing  the  bone-black.  It  is  thn>  almost  com- 
pletely decolori/ed.  and  at  the  same  time  freed  from  lime 
and  other  salts,  and  from  certain  organic  substances  which 
interfere  with  crystallization.  On  subsequently  concen- 
trating the  solution  in  the  vacuum-pan  it  readily  yields 
perfectly  white  loaf  sugar.  (  See  Si  <;AK.)  By  washing  with 
warm  water,  and  subjecting  to  a  red  heat  in  suitable  retorts, 
the  black  is  rwrfi  {/!•'/.  when  it  may  be  used  again.  Some- 
times it  is  also  purified  by  fermentation  and  treatment  with 
small  quantities  of  dilute  acids  or  alkalies.  By  repeated 
reheatirigs,  however,  the  black  becomes  greatly  condensed, 
owing  to  the  semi-fusion  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  and  its 
decolorizing  and  purifying  power  is  reduced  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  it  must  be  replaced  by  fresh  black.  This  ex- 
h  ni-teil  block,  as  well  as  the  nnc  dust  which  is  not  suited 
for  sugar-refining,  finds  a  ready  market  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  superphosphates  to  bo  used  as  fertilizers,  for  the 
manufacture  of  phosphorus,  etc.  In  France,  pulverized 
bone-black  in  fine  powder  is  often  boiled  with  the  raw 
sugar  before  it  goes  to  the  bag  filters. 

When  bone-black  is  to  bo  used  for  decolorizing  acid  so- 
lutions, the  phosphate  of  lime  is  first  removed  from  it  by 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Bone-black  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  remove  lime  from  highly  calcareous  waters. 
Many  other  forms  of  charcoal  possess  these  properties,  but 
none  of  them  have  been  found  so  well  adapted  for  the  use 
of  sugar-refiners  as  bone-black.  I'nder  the  name  of  ivory- 
black  animal  charcoal  is  used  as  a  pigment,  especially  for 
the  preparation  of  shoe-blacking.  C.  F.  CIIAMILEK. 

Bone  Creek,  a  township  of  Butler  co.,  Neb.    P.  384. 

Bone-Dust,  a  valuable  manure,  obtained  by  grinding 
bones  in  stamping-mills,  by  heavy  rcvolv  ing  vvhee's.  or  by 
passing  them  through  toothed  iron  rollers.  The  bone  is 
sometimes  subjected  to  the  action  of  hot  water  and  steam 
in  a  digester  at  o  temperature  of  about  275°  F.,  which  dis- 
solves out  two-thirds  of  the  gelatine  and  leaves  a  friable 
mass.  Bone-dust  is  applied  to  the  soil  either  in  its  ordi- 
nary insoluble  state  or  as  dissolved  bones,  the  fertilizing 
force  of  which  is  expended  in  the  first  year. 

Bone-(>elatine.     See  GELATINE. 

Bonesct,  a  common  name  of  the  EHpatoriwn  perfo- 
li'ttimi,  an  herbaceous  plant,  a  native  of  tne  U.  S.,  grow- 
ing in  low  or  moist  places.  It  is  a  bitter  weed,  having 
hairy  leaves,  which  are  united  at  the  base  around  the  stem, 
and  are  serrate,  very  veiny,  and  wrinkled.  An  infusion 
of  the  leaves  is  used  as  a  tonic,  diaphoretic,  etc. 

Hon'fire  [6<inn,  a  "  beacon,"  and  fire],  a  fire  kindled 
as  an  expression  of  public  joy  in  the  open  air,  usually 
on  a  conspicuous  place,  as  the  top  of  a  hill  or  in  the  street 
of  a  city.  The  materials  consumed  are  tar-barrels,  wood, 
and  other  combustibles.  The  practice  of  kindling  bonfires 
is  very  ancient. 

Bon'ear  ( liimgana  or  Pieudobon),  or  Rock  Snake, 
a  genus  of  venomous  serpents,  natives  of  the  Kast  Indies. 
They  arc  allied  to  the  naja,  and  are  distinguished  by  a 
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much-keeled  back,  which  has  a  row  of  hexagonal  scales 
larger  than  the  rest.  The  llumjnnin  annularitt  sometimes 
measures  six  or  seven  feet  in  length. 

I  ton  hum,  a  city  and  capital  of  Fannin  CO.,  Tex.,  on 
Bois  d'Arc  Creek,  270  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Austin,  and  on  the 
line  of  the  Transcontinental  II.  II.,  has  two  fine  flouring 
mills,  two  newspapers,  a  saw  and  planing  mill,  several 
benevolent  societies,  two  churches,  four  schools,  and  one 
carriage  factory.  Pop.  928. 

W.  S.  GASS,  ED.  "TEXAS  NEWS." 

Bonham  (MILLF.TIC.K  L.),  a  statesman  and  Confederate 
general,  born  in  South  Carolina  about  1815,  graduated  at 
Smith  Carolina  College  in  ls:i-4,  became  a  lawyer,  and  served 
in  the  Mexican  war.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from 
1856  to  1860,  and  became  governor  of  South  Carolina  in 
1862-64. 

Bonha'nis,  a  township  of  Wilcox  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  1709. 

Bonhcur  (RosA),  an  eminent  French  painter  of  ani- 
mals, born  at  Bordeaux  .Mar.  22,  1822,  was  a  pupil  of  her 
father,  Raymond  Bonhcur.  She  produced  in  1850  "The 
Nivernais  Ploughing,"  in  the  Luxembourg  gallery,  "The 
Horse  Fair"  (1853),  "Horses  in  a  Meadow,"  and  "Cows 
and  Sheep  in  a  Hollow  Road." 

Bonhomme,  a  county  of  Dakota,  bordering  on  Ne- 
braska. Ami,  4.">0  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by 
the  Missouri  River.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  adapted  to  the 
production  of  grain.  Capital,  Bonhomme.  Pop.  608. 

Bonhomme,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Bonhomme 
co.,  Dak.,  on  the  Missouri  River,  36  miles  AV.  of  Yank- 
ton. 

Bonhommo,  a  post-township  of  St.  Louis  co., 
Mo.  Pop.  6162. 

Bo'ni,  or  Bony,  a  state  in  the  S.  \V.  peninsula 
of  the  island  (if  Celebes,  is  about  80  miles  long,  and 
is  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Boni.  The  surface  is 
partly  mountainous.  The  soil  of  the  N.  part  is  fertile, 
producing  rice,  sago,  and  cassia.  The  natives  manu- 
facture cotton  cloth  and  articles  of  gold  and  iron.  The 
British  attacked  the  Boneso  in  1814,  and  killed  their 
king  as  a  punishment  for  their  piracy. 

Boni,  Gulf  of,  called  also  Bughis  Bay,  sepa- 
rates the  two  southern  peninsulas  of  Celebes.     It  is  nearly 
200  miles  long,  and  from  40  to  80  miles  wide.    It  is  danger- 
ous to  navigation  from  its  numerous  reefs. 

Bon'iface  [Lat.  Bunifadua]  I.,  SAINT,  POPE,  was 
elected  in  418  A.  D.  Saint  Augustine  dedicated  several 
works  to  him.  Boniface  died  in  422. — BONIFACE  II.,  a 
Goth,  born  at  Rome,  succeeded  Pope  Felix  IV.  in  530. 
Died  in  532  A.  D. — BONIFACE  III.  was  chosen  pope  in  607, 
and  died  the  same  year.  He  was  the  first  to  whom  the 
title  of  "  universal  bishop  "  was  given  by  the  Greek  empe- 
ror (Phocas). — BONIFACE  IV.,  POPE,  born  at  Valeria,  in 
Italy,  succeeded  Boniface  III.  in  608.  He  converted  the 
pagan  Pantheon  of  Rome  into  a  church.  Died  in  615. — 
BONIFACE  V.,  a  native  of  Naples,  became  pope  in  619.  He 
died  in  625,  and  was  succeeded  by  Honorius  I. — BONIFACE 
VI.,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Formosus  in  896,  and  died 
fifteen  days  after  his  election.  He  was  an  abandoned  cha- 
racter.— BONIFACE  VII.,  considered  by  some  authors  an 
anti-pope,  was  elected  in  974  as  a  rival  of  Benedict  VI.  He 
was  driven  out  of  Rome  in  975.  He  was  starved  to  death 
in  prison  in  985. — BONIFACE  VIII.,  CARDINAL  (BENEDETTO 
GAETANI),  was  born  at  Anagni  about  1228.  He  became 
pope  in  1294.  He  issued  a  bull  forbidding  all  the  clergy 
to  pay  any  tax  on  ecclesiastical  property,  by  which  he  was 
involved  in  a  contest  with  Philip  the  Fair  of  France.  He 
excommunicated  Philip,  who  accused  the  pope  of  heresy 
and  simony,  and  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  at  Anagni. 
Boniface  was  skilled  in  both  civil  and  canon  law,  and  pub- 
lished the  sixth  book  of  "  Papal  Decretals."  He  died  Oct. 
11,1303.  (See  DANTE,  "Inferno,"  canto  xxvii.;  W.  DRII- 
MAXN,  "  Gcschichte  des  Papstes  Bonifacius  VIII.,"  2  vols., 
1852;  LUIGI  TOSTI,  "Storiadi  Bonifazio  VIII.,"  1847.)— 
BONIFACF,  IX.  (PiETRO  ToMACELLi)  succeeded  Urban  VI.  in 
1389,  He  was  a  despotic  ruler,  and  was  accused  of  selling 
benefices  and  indulgences.  He  died  Oct.  1,  1404,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Innocent  VII. 

Boniface  [Lat.  Bonifaciue],  (WiMFBID),  SAINT,  called 
THE  APOSTLE  OF  GERMANY,  was  born  in  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land, about  680.  He  began  in  716  to  preach  in  Germany, 
where  he  converted  a  great  number  of  people  and  founded 
schools  and  monasteries.  He  was  made  tishop  by  Pope 
Gregory  II.  in  723,  and  in  732  Gregory  III.  made  him 
archbishop  and  primate  of  all  Germany.  In  718,  in  723, 
and  again  in  738,  he  visited  Rome,  and  brought  the  Ger- 
man Church  into  complete  subjection  to  the  papacy.  Pepin 
le  Bref,  whom  he  consecrated  king  of  the  Franks  in  752, 
appointed  him  archbishop  of  Mainz.  June  5,  755,  he  was 


assassinated  by  a  pagan  mob  at  Dockum  in  West  Friesland, 
and  his  remains  were  finally  taken  to  the  famous  abbey  of 
Fulda,  whu'h  was  founded  by  him.  (Sec  AVn,i,inAi.i>,  "  Life 
of  Saint  Boniface;"  GEORGE  W.  Cox,  "Life  of  Saint  Bon- 
iface," 1868.) 

Bonifa'cio,  Strait  of  (anc.  Frctum  Gallleum),  is  be- 
tween Corsica  and  Sardinia.  The  narrowest  part  of  it  is  7 
miles  wide.  The  navigation  is  obstructed  by  rocks,  which 
are  favorable  to  the  production  of  coral,  a  large  quantity 
of  which  is  obtained  here. 

Bo'nin,  or  Archbishop  Islands,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
extend  from  lat.  26°  30'  to  27°  44'  N.,  and  are  about  Ion. 
112°  K.  They  are  divisible  into  three  groups,  the  most 
northern  of  which  are  called  Parry  Islands,  and  the  most 
southern,  Baily  Islands.  Area,  about  120  square  miles. 
Peel  Island,  which  is  one  of  the  middle  group,  is  occupied 
by  a  small  number  of  European  and  Polynesian  colonists, 
the  only  inhabitants  of  the  group.  Spain  claims  this  group. 

Bonito,  bo-nee'to,  a  name  given  to  several  fishes  of 
the  family  Scomberidco,  which  are  allied  to  the  mackerel. 
One  of  these,  Thynnu*  ]irlami/>,  sometimes  called  the  stripe- 
bellied  tunny,  is  a  native  of  tropical  seas,  anil  is  often  seen 
pursuing  the  flying-fish.  It  is  a  beautiful  fish,  about  two 
and  a  half  feet  long,  and  resembles  a  mackerel  in  form. 
The  color  of  its  back  and  sides  is  a  brilliant  steel-blue. 
Four  dark  lines  extend  along  each  side  of  the  belly  from 
the  throat  to  the  tail.  Its  flesh,  though  rather  dry,  is  eaten 
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and  relished  by  many,  but  is  sometimes  poisonous.  The 
term  bonito  is  applied  to  two  species  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Auj-is  ciilyan'H  and  the  I't-lniiiijH  >SVr/-(/<r.  The 
former  is  of  a  uniform  blue  color,  without  stripes,  and  has 
an  average  length  of  about  fifteen  inches.  It  is  usually 
eaten  salted.  The  Pelamys  Sarda  is  distinguished  from  the 
tunny  by  large  and  strong  teeth.  It  measures  about  two 
feet  in  length,  and  is  found  (in  our  Atlantic  coast. 

Bo'nitz  (HERMANN),  a  German  philologist,  born  July 
29,  1814,  became  professor  at  Vienna  in  1S49.  He  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  the  ''.Metaphysics"  of  Aristotle  (2 
vols.,  1849),  "  Platonic  Studies,"  anil  other  works. 

Bonn  (anc.  Bonna),  a  city  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  19  miles  by 
rail  S.  S.  E.  of  Cologne.  It  is  on  the  railway  which  con- 
nects Cologne  with  Coblentz.  It  has  an  ancient  cathedral, 
which  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Romanesque  style.  Hero 
are  manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  earthenware,  and  soap. 
Bonn  is  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  university  founded  in  1 S 1  S, 
which  has  a  library  of  200,000  volumes,  and  is  attended 
by  nearly  1000  students.  Connected  with  it  are  an  observ- 
atory, a  botanic  garden,  and  a  museum  of  natural  history. 
The  buildings  of  this  institution  arc  excellent  and  very 
extensive.  Niebuhr,  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Hermes,  Simrock, 
and  other  eminent  men  have  been  professors  in  this  uni- 
versity. Here  are  several  large  and  elegant  hotels  for  the 
accommodation  of  tourists,  who  are  attracted  by  the  pic- 
turesque scenery  of  the  vicinity.  Bonn  is  a  very  ancient 
town.  Bonna,  which  was  an  important  Roman  station,  is 
said  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  the  emperor  Julian  in  the 
fourth  century.  It  was  conquered  by  the  French  in  1802, 
and  annexed  to  Prussia  in  1814.  It  is  the  native  place  of 
Beethoven.  Pop.  in  1871.  26,020. 

Bonncfemme,  a  township  of  Howard  co.,  Mo.  P.  1249. 


Bon'ner  (EDMUND),  an  English  prelate  notorious  as  a 
persecutor,  was  born  about  1495.  He  gained  the  favor  of 
Henry  VIII.,  who  about  1532  sent  him  on  a  mission  to  the 


:ope,  and  appointed  him  bishop  of  Hereford  in  1538  and 
isbop  of  London  in  1539.  Having  showed  himself  hostile 
to  the  Protestant  cause,  he  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric 
in  1549,  but.  he  was  restored  on  the  accession  of  Queen 
Mary  in  1553.  He  was  the  principal  instigator  of  the 
bloody  persecutions  which  disgraced  the  reign  of  Mary. 
Refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  on  the  accession 
of  Elizabeth  in  1558,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Marshalsea, 
where  he  died  Sept.  5  1569.  (See  FROUDE,  "History  of 
England.") 
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Bonncr  (KOHKHT),  proprietor  of  the  "  Xi-w  York  Led- 
ger," 'ii  tin:  mirlli  of  Ireland  April  -\  1SLM. 

lie  cam.-  I"  A rica  in    early  \oiith  and  learned  the  trade 

ol  :i  print,  -r.  Hi-  went  I"  New  York  in  I  *  I  I  and  purchii"  d 
Ihr  -•  .New  York  Ledger,"  which,  dy  energy  iinil  business 

talents,  III'  IMIIlll'  i'\lrrlMI-ly  sllcce-sflll.  Ill'  has  made  Inn 
niliri'Iil  gifts  "f  llllllll'.V  1"  III''  I'ollegc  l,f  Nl'VV  Jer-cy  ill 

J'riiii'i'tipii,  ami  in  nolcd  ii>r  liberality  in  charitable  Ml 
lion'iict,  in   fortification   of  tin--  I'M  -"i''11 

defence  Hoik  triicled  ill   -iilii-nl  angles    nf  111'-  glaci-  "r 

larger  work.-,  ll  lias  only  two  faces,  «itli  a  parapet  llin-i' 
IVi'i  high  ami  li'ii  nr  twelve  1m. ail.  A  larger  kind,  with 
three  -alii-iit  inglM,  is  i-alh-il  a  priest's  bonnet. 

liolllict  (ClI  MII.KSI.  I, I, .!>. ,  !•'.  It.  S.,  an  I'lnilii'iit  Swi-, 
naturalist  mul  philosopher,  born  at  licneva  Mar.  I.".,  I7-'H. 
Mi •  niiidi-  di-cou'rics  in  the  reproductive  mnl  iithiT  film'- 
ti-iii-  of  insects,  I'tc.,  which  he  koooano6d  in  his  "  'I  i 
on  Inscdoloirv  "  I  2  vi. Is.,  171.'-).  Mi-  published  in  !',.'!  a 
valuable  work  "On  the  Use  of  the  Leaves  of  Plant-." 
Among  his  otlu-r  works  (all  ill  French)  are  "  Oon»lder»tionj 
on  Oi-gani/ed  liodics"  I  ITi'.-l  ami  "  Philosophical  I'alin- 
ODeiU"  ('.',  vol.-..  171191,  in  which  In-  argued  Ilial  tin-  I'hris- 
tian  n-M-liilion  is,  true.  Died  .May  Jn.  I7'.i::.  (See  11.11. 
UK  Svi  ssi  UK,  "  Klogc  histnriqiic  de  C.  llinini-t,"  17*7:  .1. 
Tiu.Mi'.i.KV.  ••  .Mr-moire  ih-  la  Vie  de  C.  Itoiinet,"  Kill:  A. 
LKMOIXK,  ••  C.  Bonnet  de  Geneve,  PUfewpb*  ct  Natural- 
isle,"  IS. ill.) 

Hiiniirt  C'nrre,  a  post-village  in  St.  John  the  Baptist 
parish,  I. a.  ll  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

Bonnet  Piece,  a  gold  coin  of  James  V.  of  Scotland, 
so  called  because  the  king's  head  is  decorated  with  a  bonnet 
instead  of  a  crown.  It  weighed  seventy  -two  grains,  and  was 
struck  in  l.">:i!i.  "In  beauty  ami  elegance  of  workman- 
ship," says  lie  < 'ai'dnnnel,  "  it  I'pproaches  the  nearest  to 
the  Roman  coins,  ami  very  much  surpasses  all  the  coinage 
nt  thiil  |ieriml  or  ever  since." 

Honni  \al.  (Ir  <  i  \i  in  Ai.rxAM'iiK.i.  COI-NT,  aFrench 
ailventnrer.  horn  in  Limousin  July  14,  1675.  He  deserted 
from  (he  French  army  ami  entered  the  service  of  Austria, 
in  which  lie  distinguished  himself  hy  several  daring  ex- 
ploits, ami  olitaineil  the  rank  of  general.  Having  quarrelled 
with  the  governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  he  was  condemned 
to  death  by  a  conrt-inartial  iihout  1724,  hut  the  penalty  was 
commuted'  in  exile.  He  entered  the  Turkish  army,  took 
the  mini.'  of  Achmeil.  ami  heemnu  a  pasha  of  three  tails. 
Died  Mar.  1!7.  171. i.  i  Si-.-  D.  FASSMASN,  "  Lcbcn  dcs  Grafen 
von  Itonneval,"  1740;  "Memoirs  of  the  Bagshaw  Count 
Bonnevul,"  London,  1750.) 

lloiinrvillr  (lii-.N.iAMis  L.  E.),  an  officer,  born  in  Ten- 
nessee.  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1815.  Ho  became  a 
captain  in  tin-  I  .  S.  army,  and  served  in  the  Mexican  war 
(lSlti-17).  He  published  a  "  Journal  of  an  Expedition  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains." 

Bon'nycastle  (CHAKLKS),  horn  at  Woolwich,  England, 
in  1792,  was  a  son  of  John,  noticed  below.  He  was  one 
of  the  professors  brought  over  by  Mr.  Jefferson  for  the 
University  of  Virginia  in  1825.  He  at  first  occupied  the 
chair  of  natural  philosophy,  and  afterwards  that  of  math- 
ematics. He  published  a  treatise  on  "Algebra,"  one  on 
"  Imluetive  licometry,"  ami  various  scientific  papers. 
Died  lit  Thai-lull,  sxillc.  Va.,  Oct.,  1MO. 

Bonnycastle  (JOHN),  an  English  mathematician,  born 
in  Buckinghamshire.  He  was  professor  of  mathematics  at 
the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  and  published, 
besides  other  works,  "Elements  of  Geometry"  (1789)  and 
"  Elements  of  Algebra"  (2  vols.,  1813),  which  were  highly 
esteemed.  Died  May  15,  1821. 

Bonnycastle  (Sir  RICHARD  HENRY),  a  son  of  the  fore- 
going, Imrn  in  1791,  served  in  Flanders  and  against  the 
1".  S.  (IS12-15),  becoming  in  1848  lieutenant-colonel  of 
British  engineers.  Most  of  his  life  was  passed  in  British 
North  America.  He  published  "Canada  as  it  Was,  Is,  and 
May  Be,"  and  other  work*  on  f'anada,  and  one  on  "Span- 
ish' Am, -rica"  i  ISIS).  Died  ill  1848. 

lio'no,  apost-township  of  Lawrence  Co.,  Ind.  Pop.  1005. 

Itonpas.  a  township  of  Richland  eo.,  III.     Pop.  891. 

Bonplnnd  (AIME),  an  eminent  French  botanist,  born 
at  La  Rocln-llc  Aug.  --.  177">.  He  studied  medicine  and 
botany  at  Paris,  and  formed  a  friendship  with  Humholdt. 
In  1799  he  accompanied  Humboldt  in  a  scientific  expedi- 
tion to  South  America,  where  they  travelled  about  five 
years.  After  their  return  to  France  he  published  a  splen- 
did work  entitled  "Equinoctial  Plants  colic, -ted  in  Mexico" 
(2  vols.,  Paris,  1808-16,  with  140  plates).  He  had  Ml. 
lected  6000  species  of  plants,  of  which  3500  were  entirely 
new.  He  became  professor  of  natural  history  at  lim-nos 
Ayres  in  ISlti,  and  departed  in  1.821  on  an  excursion  to 
the  Andes,  but  as  he  was  passing  through  Paraguay  he 


.  i-e.ted  liy  order  of  Dr.  Fram-ia.  who  detained  him 
as  a  prisoner  nearly  ten  years.  After  hi.-  re!' -a-,-  in  Is.'ll, 
•  lid  lor  niiinv  years  in  I'ni^'tiay,  and  died  May  11. 
!-  •-.  Ilinnlioldt,  Honplam),  and  Kniilh  published  a  work 
called  "Nova  liim-ra  et  Species  Plalilarnin  "  (7  vol»., 
l-l.i  24,  with  7i»i  plates). 

lion  plant!,  Lake,  of  California,  is  in  KMorado  n,. 
It  is  about  I  1  miles  lon^  and  l'i  miles  wide. 

BO'IIIIH  (a  Latin  adjective  si^nilyin^  "good")  is  used 
in  Knglish  to  denote  a  premium  ^hcn  for  a  charter  IT 
other  pm  ili -if  :  al.-o  a  spc,  ial  allowance  or  extra  dividend 
- liarcli'ilders  of  a  company.  If  the  previous  divi- 
di-ii'l  ha-  be, -n  I  pi-r  cent.,  and  if  the  profits  of  the  current 
\i-:ir  arc  i-'inal  to  5  percent,  of  the  capital,  the  dit- 
sometimes  declare  u  dividend  of  4  per  cent.,  and  add  a 
bonus  of  1  per  cent. 

Bonus,  a  post-township  of  Boone  co.,  111.     P.  1164. 

Bonyhitd,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Tolna, 
I  III',  miles  \\.nl  S/.i-L'cdin.  Pop.  ID  1869,5610. 

Bony  I'ikr  i  /.^.i''/'/*/.  ».«  I.  a  HCIMIS  of  ganoid  fishes 
found  in  Aim -i  HM.  <  -pecially  ri-inarkable  a-  being  examples 
of  a  type  of  fishes  now  almost  exlim-t.  but  which  in  the 
old  red  sandstone  period  were  extremely  numerous.  To 
this  genus  belong  the  gar-pike  and  the  alligator-gar  of  the 
U.S.  The  latter  is  sometimes  six  feet  in  length,  and  re- 
sembles the  alligator  in  appearance.  It  is  thought  by 
sonic  naturalists  to  approach  the  character  of  the  reptiles. 

Bonze,  a  name  given  to  the  priests  of  Fo  (or  Booddha) 
in  .Japan  and  China.  They  profess  celibacy,  and  are  ad- 
dicted to  a-<-cfic  practices  and  superstitious  notions  and 
rites.  They  are  generally  very  ignorant.  Some  of  them 
live  in  monasteries.  They  usually  wear  a  yellow  drese. 
(See  GAUTAMA.) 

Boo'by  (Suln  futca),  a  species  of  aquatic  birds  of  the 
same  genus  as  the  gannct,  and  of  the  family  Pelieanidie. 
It  is  found  on  the  coasts  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  conn- 
tries.  It  seldom  swims,  but  is  a  bird  of  powerful  wing, 
and  feeds  on  fish,  which  it  catches  near  the  surface  of  tin- 
water  by  a  sudden  plunge.  It  is  remarkable  for  stupidity 
and  slow  movement  on  the  land,  and  will  sometimes  re- 
main motionless  when  it  is  approached  hy  a  man,  and 
permit  itself  to  bo  killed  with  a  club.  The  boobies  are 
Hied  by  the  albatross  and  frigate-bird,  which  some- 
times compel  them  to  give  uf>  the  fishes  they  have  caught, 
and  even  to  disgorge  those  they  have  devoured. 

Bood'dha,  or  Buddha,  the  title  of  an  Asiatic  divin- 
itv,  or  rather  of  a  series  of  divinities,  whose  votaries  or 
worshippers  are  said  to  constitute  more  than  one-third  of 
the  human  race.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit 
verb  lud  ("to  know"),  and  signifies,  literally,  "wisdom," 
and  also  the  "wise  one  "or  the  "  sage ;"  but  it  has  been 
applied  particularly  to  certain  divine  sages  who  are  be- 
lieved to  have  become  possessed  of  transcendent  power  as 
well  as  wisdom.  It  is  one  of  the  remarkable  features  of 
the  Hindoo  system  of  belief,  Brahinanical  as  well  as  liooddh- 
istic,  that  they  hold  the  doctrine  of  accumulative  merit 
to  an  unlimited  extent;  not  only  can  one  in  the  present 
life,  by  persevering  prayer,  penance,  and  sacrifice,  gradu- 
ally acquire  great  merit,  but  this  merit  is  supposed  to  bo 
transferred  to  his  account  in  the  next  life.  It  is  thus  that 
those  beings  who  become  Booddhas  are  enabled  to  acquire, 
in  the  course  of  innumerable  transmigrations,  an  amount 
of  merit  which  for  all  practical  purposes  may  be  termed 
infinite  ;  and  this  merit,  according  to  a  commonly-received 
belief,  confers  infinite  wisdom  and  power.  The  aspirants 
to  the  Booddhaship  (called  in  Sanscrit  Bodhissattvas)  are 
supposed,  in  the  course  of  their  countless  transmigrations, 
to  be  born  sometimes  as  dfrag  (inferior  deities),  and  some- 
times in  the  form  of  various  animals,  even  insects  or  ani- 
malcules: but  when  they  are  about  to  assume  the  rank  of 
supreme  Booddha,  they  are  always  born  as  men,  and  their 
human  form  becomes  glorified,  when  they  attain  their 
highest  perfection  and  take  their  rank  as  the  supreme 
power  of  the  universe.  But  they  continue  only  a  very 
brief  period  in  this  exalted  state ;  they  soon  die  and  pass 
into  nirvana — a  term  variously  interpreted ;  according  to 
the  majority  of  Booddhists,  including  those  of  Ceylon,  it 
signifies  simply  non-existence  or  annihilation,  but  accord- 
ing to  others,  the  soul,  in  nirvana,  does  not  cease  to  be — it 
merely  ceases  its  separate  existence,  having  been  absorbed 
into  the  essence  of  the  supreme,  eternal  Spirit.  The  latter 
view  is  held  bv  the  Aishwarikas  of  Nepaul,  who  call  the 
eternal  Spirit  Adi-Booddha  (i.e.  "First  Booddha").  It  is 
supposed  that  there  have  been  innumerable  Booddhas  in 
the  eternity  of  the  past,  each  being  separated  from  his 
nearest  successor  by  a  space  of  several  thousand  years. 
:  For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Booddhists,  see  GAUTAMA.) 
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Itoml  1 1'iiin  .  Budroum,  or  Bodrun,  a  seaport- 
town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Anatolia,  is  finely  situated  <>n 
the  N.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Cos,  about  9t»  miles  S.  of 
Smyrna;  lat.  37°  2'  N..  Ion.  27°  25'  E.  It  has  a  safe  har- 
bor, defended  by  a  castle  which  was  built  by  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  in  1-102.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty. 
Pop.  estimated  at  12.000.  It  probably  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  //<I/I'C«/P>IUS*M*,  a  great  city  of  Caria,  the  birth- 
place of  Herodotus.  Here  are  remains  of  ancient  mag- 
nificence. 

Boofa'rik,  or  Boufarik,  a  village  of  Algeria,  18  miles 
S.  S.  W.  of  Algiers,  on  the  road  from  Algiers  to  Blidah  ami 
Oran,  is  an  important  military  station.  It  has  a  trade  in 
cotton,  grain,  olives,  oranges,  etc.  Pop.  .f>(>-7. 

Book  [Anglo-Saxon,  boc;  Ger.  Bucli,  supposed  to  be  IV.  mi 
the  root  of  Itm-ln-.  "  beech."  because  thin  pieces  of  this  wood 
were  used  for  writing  before  paper  was  invented],  the  gen- 
eral name  of  almost  every  literary  composition,  but  in  a 
more  limited  sense  applied  only  to  such  compositions  as  arc 

large  enough  to  form  a  volume.      Short  and  fugitive  pit s 

arc  denominated  /xuii/ililrti,  in  contradistinction  to  books, 
which  are  of  greater  length  and  embrace  more  general  or 
permanent  topics.  According  to  their  sizes  and  forms, 
books  are  distinguished  as  t'oiios,  quartos,  octavos,  duode- 
cimos, etc.  The  materials  of  which  books  have  been  com- 
posed have  differed  much  in  different  nations  and  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  civilization.  Plates  of  lead  and  copper, 
bricks,  stone,  and  wood  were  anciently  employed  for  this 
purpose.  At  a  later  period  the  bark  of  trees  formed  the 
chief  material,  as  is  indicated  by  the  meaning  of  the  words 
which  in  some  languages  are  employed  for  the  term  book 
(liber).  Materials  for  books  were  afterwards  derived  from 
the  Egyptian  plant  papyrus,  but  as  the  demand  increased 
more  durable  materials  were  sought  for,  and  leather,  made 
chiefly  from  the  skins  of  goats  or  sheep,  was  employed  for 
this  purpose.  Next  followed  the  use  of  parchment,  on  which 
the  ancient  manuscripts  were  chiefly  written,  but  all  these 
systems  were  swallowed  up  by  the  invention  of  PAPER, 
which,  though  long  known  in  China  and  Japan,  was  not 
made  in  Europe  until  about  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
facilitated  the  circulation  of  knowledge  to  an  incalcu- 
lable extent.  The  first  books  were  in  the  form  of  blocks 
and  tablets,  but  when  flexible  materials  came  into  use  it  was 
found  more  convenient  to  roll  them  up  in  a  scroll,  called  by 
the  Romans  t'olttmeu  (from  voivo,  to  "roll").  liooks  were 
anciently  written  on  one  side  only  of  rolls  of  paper  or 
parchment.  When  written  on  both  sides  they  were  called 
njii«tliu/jrapkl.  To  save  the  expense  of  writing  materials, 
it  was  sometimes  the  custom  to  wash  out  what  were  con- 
sidered unimportant  writings,  and  use  the  paper  or  parch- 
ment again.  These  were  then  called  PALIMPSESTS  (which 
sec).  Leaves  of  palm-trees  are  still  used  in  parts  of  India, 
etc.  for  making  manuscript  books. 

REVISED  BY  C.  W.  GREENE. 

Book'binding,  the  art  of  fastening  together  and  en- 
closing the  leaves  of  a  book  for  preservation  and  use,  has 
In'cn  practised  for  many  centuries.  Long  before  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  the  written  leaves  of  missals  and  other 
books  were  united  together,  and  enclosed  in  covers  of  wood, 
parchment,  and  other  materials.  Much  labor  and  expense 
was  bestowed  on  a  single  volume,  and  the  covers  were  fre- 
quently decorated  with  jewels  and  ornaments  of  gold  and 
silver.  Some  of  these  volumes  are  still  preserved  in  the 
monasteries  and  museums  of  the  Old  World,  and  arc  objects 
of  interest  and  study. 

Since  the  invention  of  printing,  and  especially  from  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  the  rapid  advancement  of  the  me- 
chanical arts,  the  extension  of  education,  and  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge  have  made  books  as  much  a  neces- 
sity of  life  as  food  and  clothing,  and  their  preservation  is 
therefore  an  object  of  importance. 

The  modern  operations  of  bookbinding  may  be  grouped 
in  two  main  divisions — "  forwarding  "  and  "  finishing,"  the 
first  comprehending  what  is  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  books,  the  latter  pertaining  to  their  embellishment.  In 
each  of  these  departments  there  are  various  subdivisions, 
which  may  be  noted.  The  sheets  are  generally  received 
from  the  printer  in  bundles  containing  a  thousand,  more  or 
less,  of  one  kind. 

The  first  operation  is  to  fold  the  sheet,  by  means  of  a 
thin  piece  of  ivory  or  bone,  about  nine  inches  long,  called 
a  ••  folder."  The  object  of  this  is  to  bring  the  pages  to- 
gether in  regular  order;  and  on  the  care  with  which  the 
folding  is  done  much  of  the  appearance  of  the  book  depends. 
The  next  process  is  "  gathering"  and  "  collating."  Gath- 
ering consists  in  putting  together  one  each  of  the  various 
sbccts  of  which  the  book  is  made,  and  collating  is  the  ex- 
amination of  the  numbers  1,  2.  3,  etc.,  which  are  placed  at 
the  foot  of  the  outside  page  of  the  folded  sections,  and 
which  are  called  "  signatures." 


The  next  thing  required  is  to  make  the  book  solid.  This 
is  done  by  placing  it  either  in  a  hydraulic  press  or  und<  r 
some  other  form  of  pressure,  such  as  the  nature  and  size  of 
tin-  honk  may  require.  After  being  pressed  the  book  is 
prepared  fur  sewing  by  having  indentations  made  in  the 
bark  of  the  sheets  by  passing  them  over  rapidly  revolving 
circular  saws.  They  arc  now  sewed  on  a  frame  called  a 
"  sewing-bench,"  each  sheet  being  sewed  around  twine 
bainls.  which  are  afterwards  fastened  to  the  boards.  Much 
of  its  durability  depends  on  the  sewing  being  well  done, 
and  all  large  work  is  improved  by  having  the  sections  at 
the  bcginningand  end  of  the  book  cross  or  •'  whip-stitched." 

The  greater  part  of  the  labor  has  so  far  been  done  by 
women,  who  by  practice  acquire  great  dexterity  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  various  processes.  Machinery  has  been 
used  with  considerable  success  in  folding,  ami  lately  a 
machine  has  been  introduced  for  sewing,  but  all  work  in 
the  early  stages  is  still  in  great  measure  done  by  hand- 
labor.  In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  binding  machinery 
is  used  extensively,  and  our  description  will  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  methods  pursued  where  large  quantities  are 
constantly  being  bound,  and  where  machinery  is  used  to 
facilitate  production.  The  book,  after  being  removed  from 
the  sewing-bench,  and  having  about  an  inch  of  the  twine 
left  on  either  side  to  fasten  to  the  pasteboard  cover,  has 
the  end  leaves  applied.  These  are  of  colored,  white,  or 
marble  paper,  as  the  nature  of  the  work  may  require. 
The  book  is  now  "  cut"  by  being  fastened  tightly  in  a  cut- 
ting-machine, and  a  vibrating  knife  is  brought  down  on 
thi-  .  -l-^f,  whi'-h  is  cut  off  smoothly  at  the  point  desired. 
The  edges  are  either  left  white,  are  colored  by  being  sprin- 
kled with  color  thrown  on  finely  with  a  brush,  or  arc 
marbled,  which  is  done  by  dipping  the  edge  on  colors 
which  float  on  the  surface  of  gum-water.  The  "comb 
edge"  so  much  used  is  made  by  a  comb  being  drawn 
through  the  colors  on  the  surface  of  the  gum-water  before 
the  book  is  dipped.  If  the  book  is  to  have  gilt  edges,  it  is 
placed  in  a  press  and  a  coating  of  red  color  applied.  The 
edges  are  then  sized  with  white  of  egg,  and  gold-leaf  laid 
over  the  size.  When  the  sizing  is  thoroughly  dry,  the  gold 
is  burnished  with  agate  or  bloodstone. 

A  coating  of  glue  is  now  applied  to  the  back,  and  when 
partially  dry  by  a  slight  hammering  on  the  back  a  round 
is  formed  in  the  front  and  back.  The  book  is  then  fastened 
firmly  between  iron  clamps  in  a  backing-machine,  lately 
invented,  and  a  roller  is  pressed  heavily  across  the  back, 
which  turns  part  of  it  over  either  side  of  the  clamps, 
making  a  groove  to  bold  the  board  of  which  the  inside  of 
the  cover  is  made.  The  piece  of  silk  braid  or  colored  cloth 
which  projects  over  the  leaves  of  the  back  inside  the  cover, 
and  is  called  the  "  head-band,"  is  now  fastened  with  glue, 
and  the  whole  back  has  a  lining  of  cloth  or  strong  rope 
paper  firmly  applied  to  it  with  glue  and  paste.  The  open 
or  spring  back  is  now  made  by  applying  two  thicknesses 
of  paper,  open  in  the  centre,  but  fastened  at  the  edges — 
one  thickness  of  the  paper  being  attached  to  the  back  of 
the  book,  and  the  other  thickness  to  the  leather  or  other 
material  of  which  the  outside  cover  may  be  made.  The 
book  is  now  ready  for  the  cover,  the  outside  of  which  may 
be  of  muslin,  sheepskin,  calf,  Turkey  morocco,  or  such 
other  materials  as  may  be  desired.  The  cover,  or  "  case," 
is  made  by  boards  being  cut  larger  than  the  leaves  of  the 
book,  over  which  the  outside  material  is  fastened  by  glue 
or  paste,  a  space  being  left  between  the  two  boards  large 
enough  to  fit  the  back  of  the  book  in,  the  boards  being  re- 
quired to  fit  nicely  into  the  grooves  made  in  backing. 
Much  of  the  material  used  for  boards  of  common  books  is 
straw,  but  all  good  work  should  have  a  hard,  smooth  board 
made  of  rope.  The  edge  of  the  board  is  frequently  ground 
off  on  a  rapidly  revolving  emery  wheel,  which  makes  a 
bevelled  edge,  now  much  used. 

After  the  cover  is  dry  the  embellishment  is  done  by 
stamping  in  gold,  blank,  and  colors.  If  in  gold,  the  leather 
or  cloth  is  sized  with  albumen,  and  gold-leaf  laid  on  with 
oil.  The  ornamental  die  or  lettering  being  fastened  in  an 
"  embossing-press  "  and  heated,  it  is  brought  with  sufficient 
pressure  on  the  cover  to  make  the  gold-leaf  adhere.  The 
surplus  gold  being  brushed  off,  leaves  the  impression  of  the 
die.  The  dies  are  cut  in  brass  or  steel,  and  very  elaborate 
and  beautiful  designs,  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have 
taken  many  weeks  to  execute  by  hand-labor,  are  now  pro- 
duced almost  instantly  by  the  embossing-press. 

The  cover  having  received  all  intended  ornament,  the 
back  of  the  book  is  glued  and  fitted  into  it,  the  end-papers 
are  pasted  to  the  inside  of  the  cover,  and  the  book  is  placed 
in  a  press  to  remain  till  dry.  When  removed  from  the 
press  it  is  ready  for  the  publisher  and  the  public. 

"  Half  binding,"  much  used  for  library  and  reference 
books,  is  that  style  of  binding  where  the  back  and  corners 
are  covered  with  leather,  and  the  sides  with  cloth  or  paper. 

The  old  process  of  "forwarding"  by  hand,  in  which  each 
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1 k   i-    backed  by  11  hammer  and  cut  singly  by  pi. 

plough,  ninl  tin-  book  lini-hcd  liy  Ilii'  slow  method  of 
t'lMiicr  times,  is  still  followed  to  >omc  cxt'-i.t  in  small 
hinderics,  but  re'|iiirc-  no  miniife  dc-  Ti|'ti')n.  a-  t  he 

i-  aimo-t  obsolete  lor  hooks  iii  quaiii. 

III  America,  during  the  hist  quarter  of  u  century,  machi- 
nery for  llic  binding  of  hooks  lias  h'-ell  invented,  improved. 

iiini  applied  lo  11  greater  extent  thmi  in  liny  other  roiinlry ; 
hence  hunks  in  large  editions  are  produced  in  a  style  of 
great  elegance  anil  iliirnliili'y.  mnl  at  prices  so  in 

IM  within  r»«h  of  »11  cl»»«*  of  the  oonunnnity,    Tin- 

nom-bor  of  pcnOM  vngafvd  in  bookbinding  throagboat  tin1 

t-  States   is  very   large.      In   Iti'-  citm-  "1    New  York, 

Philadelphia,  mnl    Huston  initiiy  "f  the  ' -.-tablishiiicnts  .  in 

ploy  from  HHP  to  HIM)  hand-  [about  on.-  half  of  tin-  number 

being  woiui'ii).   mnl    produce   from    1 i   to   V 

I.IT  .lay.         .1  v  \i  i-:i  SOMKKV  n. t.K.  I',""!, -him!* ,-,  jVn     )  ...7,-. 

Book-l'fitnloKUCM.     See  ('  \TU.OI.I  KS  OK  H.HIKS. 

ItiioK-.  (.'cnsorship  id".     >-.-  Ci  V-.H:MIH   m-  BOOKS. 

llook-Clnh,  a  society  for  (lie  purchase  of  hooks  to  be 

read  by  its  members,       Ir   is  ,-n-t. unary    ih  ,  after 

flu-    t ks    have    been    rra.l    by  all,  to   sell  them  at  mlcti'.n. 

Tin lull-  are  quite  numerous  in  (ircat   I'.ritaiu. 

Book-keeping  in  the  art  of  recording,  in  a  ri'gular 

mnl    systematic    nnininT.  the   1 1  .1  n  -a.'t  ion-  of  mei  -eliunt  -    or 

other  pcr-ons  engaged  iti  pomtitl  connected  with  money. 

T'h.'n-  an-  two  modes  of  kccpi  ng  In. ok*  ..('account — the  ono 
l.v  what  is  fennel  -on'//'-,  and  the  other  by  double  tul>>i. 
II  .th  are  in  general  use.  The  system  of  single  entry  i* 
nun-lithe  -imples;  ni'.'le  of  li.iok  keeping,  ami  consists  of 
only  u  ilay-liook  ami  a  ledger.  In  the  day-hook  the  dealer 
enters  hi-  sales  mnl  piircha-cs,  mnl  iii  his  ledger  he  carries 

tli.-  I'm- i-  lo  the  debit  of  his  customers,  and  the  latter  to 

the  cre'lit  of  tin;    men-hauls    who   supply  him    with  goods. 
By  making  :it  anv  li-iie  a  list  of  the   -ums   due   to   him   by 
his  customers,  ami  of  those  due  by  him  to  wholesale  mer- 
e-limit!), the  dealer  may,  after  adding  to  the  debta  due  to 
him  Hie  value  of  his  slock  on  hand,  arrive  at  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  real  state  of  his   debts  and  assets.     This, 
h'.ucvcr.  is  l.ut  an  imperfect  method  of  book-keeping,  aud 
in  the  ease  of  wholesale  mercantile  business,  where  exten- 
sive and  multifarious  transactions  have  to  be  recorded,  re- 
•  is  had  to  the  system  of  <l»><l>[,-  fittry.     This  system 
-ses  all  the  advantages  of  single  entry,  besides  being 
so  complete  and  comprehensive  in  its  principles,  and  so 
In  in  its  results,  as  to  admit  of  universal  application. 

\o  aiitheniie  ai mils  exist  of  the  origin  of  book-keep- 
ing. The  double-entry  system  appears  to  have  been  first 
|.rac' i-ed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  Italy, 
then  the  great  centre  of  the  mercantile  world. 

The  objects  of  book-keeping  are  to  exhibit  transactions 
in  the  most  minute  detail  and  in  the  most  condensed  form; 
a  l\  micing  from  the  earliest  stage  to  the  latest  by  such  clear 
and  lucid  steps  as  to  admit  of  every  fact  being  traced  in  its 
progress,  so  as  to  In;  secured  at  every  step  against  error. 

The  three  principal  books  required  under  the  system  of 
double  entry  are  a  cash-book,  journal,  and  ledger.  In  the 
first  '.  naction  is  recorded  whore  money  is 
lenients.  The  journal  forms  a  most  important 
m.  Ir  exhihits  a  narrative  of  every  trans- 
action ot"  which  an  actual  transfer  of  money  does  not  form 
one  of  the  elements,  arranging  the  facts  in  as  simple  a  form 
as  correctness  an  I  intelligibility  will  admit  of;  and  the 
r.  -all-  ,,i  tho-e  entries  in  tlio  journal  arc  afterwards  intro- 
duced into  the  ledger,  which  thereby  becomes  a  key  to  tho 
history  of  every  trans  ictiiui.  In  like  manner  cash  trans- 
actions are  often  introduced  into  the  journal,  and  are  at 
stated  periods  classed  and  arranged  in  a  condensed  form 
and  transferred  to  tlm  ledger.  Tho  journal  is  advanta- 
geously ruled  with  four  columns — two  for  entries  debtor, 
and  two  for  entries  creditor;  and  all  the  transactions  being 
connected  either  with  personal  and  propertv  accounts  or 
n..niinal  accounts,  such  as  charges,  profit  and  loss,  aud  so- 
forth,  they  are  classed  accordingly  in  tho  columns  on  the 
debtor  or  creditor  si, le  of  the  journal  respectively;  and  as 
the  debit  entries  are  at  all  limes  eijiial  to  the  credit  entries, 
the  aggregate  of  the  two  columns  on  the  debtor  side  must 
tally  with  tho  aggregate  of  tho  two  on  the  creditor  side  of 
the  journal.  Kxperence  ami  practice  are  o  'casionally  8Ug- 
Cc-:ing  minor  impro\  enients  upon  the  torms  of  ih, 
I k.  journal,  and  ledger  to  suit  particulai  ca  ,-- ;  and  in- 
deed an  intelligent  1 k-keejier  may  accomplish  much  by 

a  ju.licion-  un  of  the  facts  in  auxiliary  books; 

but  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  douhle-entrv  system 

of  Look  keeping  remain  perfect  and  unchanged:  mid  after 

the   length  of  time  during   which   they   have   successfully 

withstood    all    attempts    at    innovation    or   ehnnge,   it    may 

be  atlirmed  that  the  system  is  the  best  hitherto  dis- 

t  i-d. 

Book§clling,  or  the  Book-Trade,  may  be  treated 


of  as  consisting  of  two  branches:  1st,  the  irhotoMll  bu.«i- 

•isinilly  in  tie  ml  'Jd.  Ihe  retail 

branch,  to  which   more   freijiu  nt] y  tin-   term    bookselling  il 

applied. 

Booksellers  are  mentioned   l.v  II  .cr  ancient 

writers,  and    they  are    known    lo   hmei-xi 
class  in  university  towns  of   Kuropc    during    iln-    Middle 
. \L-I-:    but    the    book  trade    was    i|iiile    n.  until 

Uu  invention  of  printing,  when  a  «;reat  .-limiilus  was 
L'ui-n  to  this  branch  of  industry,  more  e-p.-.-iall y  al  I 
(iermauy.     In  nearly  all    Kuroj. can  <-»UMI  rii-  I  he  printing 
and  vending  id  books  u  >>acn-at   \ain-;\   ot  re- 

strictions, inchidine;   a    more  or  le--  •  cen- 

sorship, which,  in    Knglmnl.  ceased  in  li'.'.i.'i.     (In  the  other 
hand,  publishers   seem   about   tl.i-  time  to  have  had  a  re- 
markable di.- regard  ot  the  i  i i,'hts  of  authors,  iii  whom 
right  was  tirst   \  e-lcd  l.y  act  <d   Parliament   in    : 
the  beginning  of  the  pre.-ent  century  the  book -trade  ot  the 
U.  8.,  from    i  i    beginnings,  has   grown  to  a  posi- 

tion of  great    ini|  '  Me   retail    I-  e,.u- 

ducted  both  by  subscription-agents  and  by  regular  dealers. 

Boo'lftk,  Honlnc,  or  Htilak,a  town  of  Kgypt,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  a  mile  from  Cairo,  and  at  the 
origin  of  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile.  It  formcrh  stood  on 
an  island.  The  \es.-els  navigating  the  Nile  discharge  their 
cargoes  at  Boolak,  w  Inch  is  the  p.n  ?  of  i  air...  and  contains 
a  custom-house.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  and  silk, 
a  government  printing-oliice,  and  a  very  valuable  museum 
of  Egyptian  antiquities.  Pop.  about  13,000. 

Boolga'rin,  Boulgarinc,  or  Bulgarin  (Tii.tn- 
.  an  eminent  Hussian  writer,  bom  in  Lithuania  in 
17M).  He  served  as  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Napoleon  I., 
after  whose  fall  be  settled  in  St.  Petersburg  and  devoted 
himself  to  literature,  lie  published  popular  novels  en- 
tilled  "Maicppa"  and  '•  lean  Vni/.hegin  "  (1829),  and  other 
works,  among  which  is  "  Russia  in  its  Historical.  Statisti- 
cal, Geographical,  and  Literary  Aspects."  Died  Sept.  Ill, 
1859. 

Boom  [that  is,  "  beam,"  from  the  Dutch  boom  and  Ger- 
man JliiHtu,  a  "  tree  "  or  "  beam  "],  in  nautical  language,  is 
a  general  name  for  long  poles  or  spars  employed  to  • 
tho  bottom  of  sails.  Some  of  them  taper  regularly  from 
tho  middle  towards  each  end.  According  to  their  different 
modes  aud  places  of  application,  they  arc  respectively  named 
jib-boom,  flying-jib-boom,  studding-sail-boom,  main-boom, 
eqiuirc-sail-booin,  fpanker-boom,  etc. 

BOOH  is  also  the  name  of  a  strong  iron  chain  or  cable 
stretched  across  a  river  or  harbor  to  obstruct  the  passage 
of  hostile  vessels  of  war.  The  chains  are  moored  and  are 
floated  by  logs.  They  ought  to  bo  defended  by  a  battery. 
An  iron  steamer  might  cut  or  break  the  chain  unless  it  is 
very  strong.  It  is  desirable  that  two  or  more  chains  should 
be  stretched  across. 

Boom,  bom,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of 
Antwerp,  is  on  tho  river  Rupel  at  its  junction  with  tho 
Brussels  Canal,  y  miles  S.  of  Antwerp.  It  has  a  gymnasium 
and  extensive  brick-  and  tile-works,  tanneries,  ropcwalks, 
and  manufactures  of  sail-cloth.  Pop.  10,064. 

Boo'mer  (GEORGE  B.),  an  American  general,  was  born 
at  Sutlon,  Mass.,  July  26,  1832,  and  became  a  citizen  of 
St.  Louis  in  early  youth.  At  the  battles  of  luka,  Cham- 
pion Hills,  and  Vickshurg  he  behaved  with  conspicuous 
gallantry.  He  was  killed  in  a  charge  at  Yicksburg,  May 
22,  1863. 

Boom'crang,  an  instrument  used  in  war  and  the  chase 
by  tho  aborigines  of  Australia.  It  is  about  two  feet  in 
length,  flat  on  one  side  and  rounded  on  tho  other,  and  is 
made  of  hard  wood  bent  into  a  curve  nearly  resembling  an 
obtuse  angle.  The  method  of  using  this  remarkable  weapon 
is  very  peculiar.  It  is  taken  by  one  end  with  the  bulged 
side  downward,  and  thrown  forward  as  if  to  hit  some  ob- 
ject twenty-five  yards  in  advance.  Instead  of  continuing 
to  go  directly  forward,  as  might  bo  expected,  it  slowly  as- 
cends in  the  air,  whirling  round  and  round,  and  describing 
a  curved  line,  till  it  reaches  a  considerable  height,  when  it 
begins  to  retrograde,  and  finally  sweeps  over  tho  head  of 
the  projector  ami  falls  behind  him.  This  surprising  motion 
is  produced  by  the  reaction  of  the  air  upon  a  missile  of  this 
peculiar  shape.  The  Australians  are  said  to  be  very  dex- 
terous in  hitting  birds  and  other  small  animals  with  this 
weapon,  as,  being  behind  the  thrower,  they  are  perhaps  not 
aware  that  they  are  objects  of  attack.  It  is  asserted  that 
a  kind  of  boomerang  is  employed  by  some  of  the  hill-tribes 
of  Southern  Hindustan. 

Boon/dec,  a  town  iu  East  India,  capital  of  a  rajahship 
of  tho  same  name,  '.'u  mile-  S.  I-],  i.f  Ajmeer,  has  an  o'd  and 
a  new  town,  the  former  surroumli  .i  t^'  wall.  It 

contains  a  palace,  well-built   houses,  and  level  ."tree's,  and 
a  fine  temple  of  Krishna,  other  large  temples,  fountains,  etc. 
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Hocinc,  a  county  of  Arkansas,  bordering  on  Missouri, 
is  drained  by  the  White  River.  Area.  (J'.Mi  square  miles. 
The  surface  is  a  fertile  plateau,  rich  in  minerals.  Cotton, 
corn,  and  tobacco  are  the  principal  crops.  It  was  formed 
in  1869  from  parts  of  Carroll  and  Marion.  Capital,  Har- 
rison. Pop.  7032. 

Boone,  a  county  of  Illinois,  bordering  on  Wisconsin. 
Area,  280  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Kishwuu- 
kee  River,  an  affluent  of  Rock  River,  and  also  drained  by 
the  Piskasaw  Creek.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  diver- 
sified by  prairies  and  woodlands:  the  soil  is  very  fertile. 
Cattle,  grain,  wool,  and  dairy  products  are  raised.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  several  divisions  of  the  Chicago  and 
North-western  R.  R.  Capital,  Belvidcre.  Pop.  12,942. 

lioone,  a  county  in  Central  Indiana.  Area,  408  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Eagle  and  Sugar  creeks.  The 
surface  is  undulating  or  nearly  level,  and  was  formerly 
covered  with  dense  forests  of  the  oak,  ash,  beech,  and 
sugar-maple.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  deep.  Grain,  wool, 
cattle,  and  dairy  products  are  raised.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  railroad  which  connects  Lafayette  with  Indianapolis. 
Capital,  Lebanon.  Pop.  22,5'j:'.. 

lEnouc,  a  county  in  Central  Iowa.  Area,  576  square 
miles.  Jt  is  traversed  and  nearly  bisected  by  the  DCS 
Moines  River,  and  also  drained  by  Beaver  Creek.  The 
surface  is  uneven  or  undulating ;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Cattle, 
wool,  and  grain  are  the  chief  productions.  Coal  and  tim- 
ber abound  in  it.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Chicago 
and  North-western  R.  R.  Capital,  Boonesborough.  Pop. 
14,584. 

Boone,  a  county  in  the  extreme  N.  part  of  Kentucky. 
Area,  300  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  W. 
by  the  Ohio  River,  and  is  adjacent  to  the  "  Great  North 
Bend"  of  that  stream.  The  surface  is  hilly  or  undulating; 
the  soil  is  productive,  and  is  based  on  Trenton  limestone. 
Live-stock,  grain,  and  tobacco  are  raised.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Louisville  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  R.  R. 
Capital,  Burlington.  Pop.  10,696. 

Uoouc,  a  county  in  Central  Missouri.  Area,  648  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Missouri  River, 
and  on  the  E.  by  Cedar  Creek,  and  is  traversed  by  Roche 
Perc6e  River.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  very 
productive.  Tobacco,  grain,  and  live-stock  are  raised. 
Among  the  mineral  resources  are  coal  and  limestone.  It- 
is  intersected  by  the  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  and  Northern 
R.  R.  Capital/Columbia.  Pop.  20,7(15. 

Boone,  a  aounty  of  the  E.  central  part  of  Nebraska. 
Area,  912  square  miles.  The  S.  part  constitutes  a  portion 
of  the  Pawnee  reservation.  The  county  is  drained  by  the 
Pawnee  Loup  and  its  branches  ;  the  soil  is  fertile.  It  was 
organized  since  the  census  of  1870.  Capital,  Hammond. 

Hoonr,  a  county  of  the  S.  W.  part  of  West  Virginia. 
Area,  525  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by 
Coal  River,  and  also  drained  by  Laurel  Creek.  The  sur- 
face is  hilly  or  mountainous,  and  mostly  covered  with 
forests.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  fertile.  Grain,  stock. 
and  tobacco  are  extensively  raised.  Bituminous  coal  is 
found.  Capital,  Madison.  Pop.  4553. 

lioone,  a  township  of  Columbia  CO.,  Ark.     Pop.  827. 

Boone,  a  township  of  Scott  oo.,  Ark.     Pop.  937. 

Boone,  a  township  of  Union  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  642. 

Boone,  a  township  of  Boone  CO.,  111.     Pop.  1536. 

Boone,  a  township  of  Cass  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1262. 

Boone,  a  township  of  Crawford  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  494. 

Boone,  a  township  of  Harrison  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1870. 

Boone,  a  township  of  Madison  co.,  Ind.     Fop.  1078. 

Boone,  a  township  of  Porter  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1215. 

Boone,  a  township  of  Warrick  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  4042. 

Boone  (called  Montana  in  the  U.  S.  census  of  1870), 
a  city  of  Boone  co.,  la.,  is  the  end  of  a  division  of  the 
Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.,  and  a  round-house  and 
machine-shops  of  the  company  are  located  here.  It  is  a 
thriving  town,  and  has  two  weekly  newspapers,  a  national 
bank,  six  churches,  and  is  a  good  manufacturing  point, 
being  near  both  coal  and  timber.  Immense  quantities  of 
coal  are  shipped  from  here.  Pop.  2415. 

J.  HOKNSTEIN,  PUB.  "  BOONE  COUNTY  DEMOCRAT." 

Boone,  a  township  of  Dallas  co.,  la.     Pop.  552. 

Boone,  a  township  of  Hamilton  co.,  la.     Pop.  1837. 

Boone,  a  township  of  Wright  co.,  la.     Pop.  146. 

Boone,  a  township  of  Bates  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1257. 

Boone,  a  township  of  Crawford  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  839. 

Boone,  a  township  of  Douglas  CO.,  Mo.     Pop.  480. 

Boone,  a  township  of  Franklin  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1655. 

Boone,  a  township  of  Greene  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1692. 


Boone,  a  township  of  Maries  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  692. 

Boone,  a  township  of  Texas  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  :J23. 

Boone,  a  township  of  Wright  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  123. 

Boone,  a  township  of  Davidson  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1311. 

Boone,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  Watauga  CO.,  N.  C., 
in  a  township  of  the  same  name,  177  miles  W.  by  N.  of 
Raleigh.  Pop.  of  township,  737. 

Boone  (DANIEL),  a  famous  American  pioneer  and  hun- 
ter, born  in  Bucks  co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  11,  1735.  He  emigrated 
to  North  Carolina,  where  he  married.  In  1769,  with  five 
companions,  he  penetrated  into  the  forests  of  Kentucky, 
which  were  then  uninhabited  by  white  men.  He  was  cap- 
tured by  Indians,  but  escaped,  and  continued  to  hunt 
in  that  region  for  more  than  a  year.  Having  returned 
home  early  in  1771,  he  moved  with  his  own  and  five  other 
families  to  Kentucky  in  the  autumn  of  1773.  To  defend 
his  colony  against  the  savages,  he  built  in  1775  a  fort  at 
Boonesborough,  on  the  Kentucky  River.  The  Indians  at- 
tacked this  fort  several  times  in  1777,  but  were  repulsed. 
Boone  was  surprised  and  captured  by  them  in  Feb.,  1778. 
They  took  him  to  Detroit,  and  treated  him  with  lenity,  but 
he  soon  escaped,  and  returned  to  his  fort,  which  ho  de- 
fended with  success  against  450  Indians  in  Aug.,  1778. 
He  removed  in  1795  to  a  place  which  is  nearly  forty-five 
miles  W.  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  found  there  a  new  field  for 
his  favorite  pursuits.  Died  Sept.  20,  1820.  (See  SPARKS, 
"American  Biography,"  vol.  xiii.,  second  series;  W.  II. 
BOGART,  "Life  of  Daniel  Boone,"  1857.) 

Boone  (Exccii),  son  of  the  preceding,  and  the  first  white 
male  child  born  in  Kentucky.  Died  Mar,  8, 18G2,  aged  84. 

Boonesborough,  a  small  village  of  Madison  co.,  Ky., 
on  the  Kentucky  River,  about  18  miles  S.  E.  of  Lexington. 
Hero  is  the  site  of  a  fort  built  in  1775  by  Daniel  Boone,  the 
pioneer,  which  was  the  first  fort  erected  in  the  State. 

Boonesville,  capital  of  Prentiss  co.,  Miss.,  a  thriving 
town  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  20  miles  S.  of  Corinth, 
at  the  highest  point  on  that  road,  is  the  scat  of  Paine  Male 
School  (Methodist)  and  Booncville  Male  Academy.  It  has 
four  churches,  one  weekly  paper,  one  cotton-press,  and  one 
planing-mill.  Pop.  458. 

JOHN  H.  MILLER,  PUB.  "  PRENTISS  RECORDER." 

Booneville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Owsley  co.,  Ky., 
on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Kentucky  River,  about  00  miles 
S.  E.  of  Lexington.  Pop.  111. 

Booneville,  or  Boonville,  a  river-port,  capital  of 
Cooper  co.,  Mo.,  is  situated  on  the  right  (S.)  bank  of  the 
Missouri  River,  227  miles  by  water  and  187  miles  by  rail- 
road W.  by  N.  of  St.  Louis.  It  stands  on  a  bluff  about  100 
feet  above  the  river,  is  very  healthy,  and  has  an  advanta- 
geous position  for  trade.  It  has  a  national  bank.  A  rail- 
road 25  miles  long  extends  from  Booncville  southward  to 
the  Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  Lead,  coal,  marble,  hydraulic 
lime,  and  iron  are  abundant  here.  During  the  recent  civil 
war  a  Confederate  camp  was  established  at  this  place.  On 
the  16th  of  June,  1861,  Gen.  Lyon  reached  Rockport,  op- 
posite Booneville,  and  on  the  following  day  attacked  the 
forces  in  camp  at  Booneville  under  Col.  Marmaduke.  The 
Confederate  force  amounted  to  only  about  2500  raw  troops, 
poorly  armed  and  utterly  deficient  in  drill ;  they  were 
easily  routed,  abandsning  two  guns  and  a  large  quantity 
of  clothing,  camp  equipage,  etc.  Booncville  has  three 
weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  3506 ;  of  Booneville  township, 
5319. 

Boon  Hill,  a  post-township  of  Johnston  co.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  1446. 

Boon  Island,  10  miles  E.  of  the  harbor  of  York,  Me., 
is  in  lat.  43°  07'  16"  N.,  Ion.  70°  28'  16"  W.  It  ha:  a 
granite  lighthouse  123  feet  high,  showing  a  fixed  white 
dioptric  light  of  the  second  order,  133  feet  above  the  sea. 

Boons'boro',  the  county-seat  of  Boone  co.,  la.,  1J 
"miles  E.  of  DCS  Moines  River,  on  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western R.  R.,  121  miles  W.  of  Cedar  Rapids,  40  N.  N.  W. 
of  Des  Moines,  in  the  edge  of  the  best  body  of  timber  in 
the  State.  Coal  is  excellent,  abundant,  and  extensively 
mined.  The  river  affords  good  water-power,  and  the 
scenery  in  this  part  of  the  Des  Moines  Valley  is  picturesque. 
It  has  six  churches,  two  school  edifices,  a  town-hall,  public 
library,  a  literary  association,  a  weekly  newspaper,  two 
farming  implement  factories,  two  furniture,  two  wagon  and 
carriage,  and  one  stave  and  barrel  factory,  one  steam  grist- 
mill, and  two  potteries.  Pop.  1518. 

MEANS  &  DOWNING,  PUBS.  "  BOONE  COUNTY  REPUBLICAN." 
Boonsboro',  a  post-village  and  township  of  Wash- 
ington co.,  Md.     It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  of 
village,  835  ;  of  township,  2579. 

Boons'brook,  a  township  of  Franklin  co.,  Va.  Pop. 
2078. 


BOON'S  LICK— BOOTH. 


Moon's  Lick,  a  township  of  Howard  co.,  Mo.     Pop. 
Iloon'H   Station,  a  township  of  Alamance  co.,  N.  C. 

I'M]..      I    Hill. 

HOOM  Ion,  n  city  of  Morris  co.,  N.  J.,  is  on  the  Rocka- 

u:i.  Ki\er  and  "II  the  lloonton  brunch  lit'  the  Delaware 
Lackawaniia  :unl  Western  H.  K.,  about  'M  miles  I'r.iui  .New 
York  City  iiinl  Hi  mi  If."  from  l'utiT.-"ii.  N.  .1.  It  has  iron- 
works among  tin-  largc-t  in  the  I'.  S.,  if  not  in  the  world, 
the'  i-ollin;,'  mills,  nut-mills  plate-mills,  nail-mills,  and  blast 
furn.i' •  -  OOwlog  MI  I'M  i  •»  Mn  Of  land.  Itlliuonu 
weekly  paper.  Pop.  "f  township,  ::!.>-. 

S.  L.  (i.lHIII-uv,    Kli.  "  ItKIM  lll.tr  vv" 

Boon'villc,  tin;  capital  of  Warriek  cu.,  Ind.,  i"  II  miles 
fnnii  lhi>  "hin   Khcraml   17  miles  frulil  the   eily  of   KMIM- 
ville.  lit  the  crossing    nf   the    Lake    Kriu    Kvansville  and 
South-western   mid  the  Yiii.-ennes  and  Owensboro'  K.  Rs. 
It  has  one  weekly  paper.     Pop.  UK)'.'. 

\\'M.  SWIST,  Kn.  UK  "  EMJIIUKII." 

lioonvillc,  11  p"-'  i  ill. me  of  Oncida  co.,  N.  ^  ..  on  the 
I'tiea  and  liluek  River  K.  K..  :!i  miles  X.  of  1'tic.a,  and  "n 
the  Hlaek  Hiier  (.'anal.  It  has  several  churches  and  mills, 
one  bank  and  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  1I1S;  of  the 
town.-hip,  4100. 

lioonvillc.     See  BOONKVII.I.K. 

Boonvillr,  a  township  of  Yadkin  co.,  X.  C.    Pop.  1058. 

Boor'hnnpoor',  or  Hurlianpoor  [Hindoo,  itnrlmn- 
i],  a  city  of  Hindustan,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Can- 
ili-i-h,  is  on  'the  river  Taptcc,  30<l  miles  by  rail  X.  K.  of 
Koinbay.  It  is  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular  K.  II.  It 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  best-built  cities  of  the  Doccan, 
and  has  wide  and  regular  streets  and  brick  houses.  Among 
the  remarkable  buildings  is  a  mosque  built  by  Aurungzeb, 
and  an  old  royal  palace  which  is  nearly  ruined.  This  city 
was  taken  by  Akbar  about  1COO.  It  lias  manufactures  of 
gold  and  silver  thread  for  brocade.  Pop.  20,000. 

Boor'los,  or  liourlus,  a  shallow  lagoon  of  Lower 
Egypt,  in  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  about  5  miles  E.  of  Rosctta, 
is  S8  miles  long.  It  communicates  by  a  single  channel 
with  the  Mediterranean,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
narrow  tongue  of  land. 

Boo'ro,  Burn,  or  Bouro,  an  island  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  is  about  611  miles  W.  X.  W.  of  Atnboyna,  and 
lies  between  lat.  3°  and  4°  S.,  and  between  Ion.  126°  and 
127°  E.  Area,  estimated  at  2000  square  miles.  The  sur- 
face is  mountainous,  but  the  soil  is  fertile.  It  contains 
Mount  Dome,  which  is  said  to  bo  10,400  feet  high.  Cajeli 
liny,  "ii  the  X.  ride,  atlords  good  anchorage. 

Boo'roogird',  Boorojlrd,  or  Burugird,  a  town 
of  Persia,  province  of  Irak-Ajcinoe,  is  in  a  fertile  valley 
iibout  IS  I  miles  X.  W.  of  Ispahan,  and  74  miles  S.  S.  E.  of 
llamadan.  It  has  a  castle  and  several  mosques.  It  has 
an  extensive  trade  in  cotton  goods,  of  which  it  is  said  to 
export  over  1,000,000  francs'  worth  annually.  Pop.  10,000. 

Boos'sa,  or  Boussa,  a  town  of  Central  Africa,  in 
Sonilaii,  is  on  an  island  in  the  Niger,  in  about  lat.  10°  20' 
N.,  Ion.  4°  30'  E.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  wall.  Pop.  estimated 
at  14,000.  Mungo  Park  died  here. 

Boot  [Fr.  h,,tt<- ;  Sp.  lint,,,  a  "  boot,"  originally  a  "  leath- 
ern bottle,"  and  applied  to  a  boot  from  its  fancied  similar- 
ity to  a  bottle],  a  covering  for  the  foot  and  lower  part  of 
the  leg,  which  seems  to  havo  been  worn  in  England  as  far 
back  as  the  times  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Various  similar 
eo\erings  for  the  foot  are  known  to  have  been  worn  in 
E^ypt  and  other  countries  in  very  ancient  times,  but  they 
all  seem  to  have'  more  closely  approached  the  shape  of  the 
nioilcrn  shoe.  Before  the  time  of  the,  wars  of  the  Roses 
the  hoot  was  a  part  ot'  the  regular  dress  of  knights.  The 
names  "top-boot."  ••  Wellington  boot,"  ''jack-boot,"  etc. 
are  applied  to  forms  of  the  boot  that  havo  been  worn  at 
various  times. 

BOOT,  an  instrument  for  the  judicial  torture  of  accused 
persons  ami  recusant  witnesses,  oner  UM-I!  in  Srotland.  It 
was  a  ease  made  of  wood  or  iron,  which  enclosed  the  leg, 
and  wedges  were  driven  between  the  boot  and  the  lei;  until 
the  questions  aske.l  were  satisfactorily  answered.  In  many 
ca-^es  the  lei;  was  crushed  and  still  no  answer  was  given. 
The  use  of  this  torture  was  not  abolished  until  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne. 

Boot  (Joiix  FLETCHER).     See  APPENDIX. 

Boo'tnn',  Boutan,  Bhotan,  or  Butnn,  n  state  or 
country  of  India,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  hy  the  Himalava 
Mountains,  which  separate  it  from  Thibet,  on  the  E.  by 
Thibet,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  Bengal.  It  extends  from 
lat.  26°  18'  to  28°  N.,  and  from  Ion.  S«°  :!!!'  to  (12°  :;ir  K. 
Area,  estimated  at  64.500  square  miles.  The  surface  is 
mountainous.  The  Peak  of  Shumalari  on  the  \.  bonier 
about  27,000  feet  above  the  sea.  In  the  central  parts 


ure  mountains  from  silnil  to  III.IIIHI  feet   hii_-h,  covered  with 
forests  of  pine,  uh,  maple,  birch,  etc.     Win  at.  l,.ul.  •. 
ami  mai/.e  are  cultivate. I  here.      The   religion  ..I    I, .K.Ian   is 
ISooihlhism.     The  people    prarti-e   poh.indr.v   ami   poly;: 
amy.     The   state   is    ruled    by  an    a 

lieb  Hajah.  and  has  a  nominal  head  called  l)herma  .Rajah, 
who  is  treated  as  a  god,  but  has  little  power.  Pol.,  about 
I,  ."ii.OOO. 

Bo6'te»  [(3r.  Bwinrs],  a  name  of  Pim.i.vi  i  i  s.  a  son 
of  Ceres   and  a  brother  of   Plains.      He  is  Mii.l  I.,  ha.. 
\entcd  the'  plough,  and  used  it  in  cultivation  ot   ihe  .-..il. 
To  reward  him  for  this  service  he  was  translated  into  a  eon 
stcllation,  under  the  name  of  Bootes. 

Bootes,  a  northern  constellation,  is  represented  on 
e.  le-iial  globes  as  a  man  holding  in  one  han.l  a  elub,  and 
in  the  other  a  leash  by  wliieh  he  leads  two  hunting  dor;x. 

This    con-tellatiol lli|.i:-i-   Areturiis.il    Star    of    the    til-t 

nia^nitu.l.'.  I:....!..-  i-  hounded  on  the  X.l.y  ! 'ram.  on  the 
K.  by  Corona  Bnrcalin  and  Serpcns.  on  the  S.  by  Virgo, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Canes  Venatici  and  Coma  Berenices. 

Booth,  a  name  which  seems  to  have  been  originally 
given  to  tents  and  other  temporary  slruetnn  s  for  the  use 
of  dealers  at  fairs.  These  afterwards  became  permanent, 
stall-like  structures  in  streets  and  public  places,  ami  «.  n 
for  a  long  time  much  employed  by  respectable  merchants, 
as  similar  structures  arc  even  now  in  Oriental  countries. 

Booth  (ABRAHAM),  born  at  lilackwcll,  Derbyshire,  Eng- 
land,  in  .May.  17::;.  ti..m  17i'i'.i  till  his  death  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  church  in  Goodman's  Fields,  London.  He  was 
author  of  "The  Kcic;n  of  Grace"  (1768)  and  "  Pa'dobap- 
tism  Examined,"  2  vols.  12mo,  1784.  The  latter  work  was 
rcpublished  in  '2  vols.  Svo  in  1S29,  and  is  regarded  by  the 
Baptists  as  an  able  argument  in  defence  of  their  opinions. 
Died  in  1806. 

Booth.  This  name,  long  eminent  on  the  stage,  wag 
first  made  famous  by  BARTON  BOOTH,  born  in  1681.  He 
first  appeared  in  1698  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  Thos.  South- 
ern's "  Oroonoko."  In  1701  he  first  acted  in  London,  as 
Maximns  in  Lord  Rochester's  "  Valcntinian."  Thencefor- 
ward his  career  was  prosperous  and  distinguished.  He  left 
the  stage  in  1728,  and  died  in  1733.  He  was  deemed  excel- 
lent in  such  various  parts  as  Hotspur,  Antony,  Othello,  and 
Henry  VIII.  He  wrote  a  masque  entitled  the  "  Death  of 
Dido  "  (1716).  He  was  twice  married,  but  left  no  children. 
He  was  an  Englishman  of  good  family,  a  good  classical 
scholar,  a  quaint  poet,  and  a  notably  handsome  person. 
His  grave  is  at  Cowley,  near  Uxbridge,  England. — Jtsus 
BRUTUS  BOOTH,  born  near  London  May  1,  17516,  first  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  Dec.  13,  1813,  at  Deptford,  England, 
as  Campillo,  in  Tobin's  "Honeymoon,"  and  within  four 
years  became  famous  in  London  as  Richard  III.  anil  Sir 
Giles  Overreach.  These  and  I'eseani  were  his  great  part-. 
lie  first  acted  in  America,  July  13,  1821,  at  Richmond,  A' a., 
as  Richard  III.  His  career  on  the  American  stage  was  one 
long  triumph — marred,  however,  by  intemperance  and  in- 
cipient insanity.  He  died  on  a  Mississippi  River  steamboat, 
Nov.  3,  1852,  and  was  buried  at  Baltimore,  Md.  His  wife 
was  a  Miss  Holmes,  of  Reading,  England.  His  children 
wore:  Junius  Brutus,  Rosalie  Anne,  Edwin  Thomas,  Annie 
Sydney,  and  Joseph  Addison,  who  are  living  (1873),  and 
Henry  Byron,  Mary,  Frederick,  Elizabeth,  and  John 
Wilkes,  who  are  dead. — EDWIN  BOOTH,  a  son  of  J.  B. 
Booth,  born  at  Baltimore  Nov.  15,  1833,  first  appeared  on 
the  stage,  Sept.  10,  1849,  at  the  Boston  Museum,  as  Trcssel, 
in  "Richard  III."  After  several  years  of  "strolling"  in 
California  and  Australia,  he  returned  to  New  York  and 
other  Northern  cities,  and  speedily  acquired  a  high  profes- 
sional rank.  He  opened  Booth's  Theatre,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  3, 
1869 — one  of  the  best  theatres  in  the  world.  His  name,  as 
an  actor,  is  identified  with  Hamlet,  Richelieu,  lago,  Itcr- 
tuccio,  and  Lucius  Brutus.  His  acting  is  remarkable  for 
intellectual  power,  refinement,  and  gleams  of  passionate 
fire.  WM.  WINTER,  of  the  AVip  York  "  Tribune." 

Booth  (JoHN  WII.KKS).  the  assassin  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, born  in  Ilarford  co..  Md.,  in  1838,  was  a  brother  of 
Edwin,  noticed  above.  He  became  an  actor,  and  in  the 
civil  war  sided  with  the  Confederates.  To  avenge  the  "lost 
cause,"  ho  formed  a  conspiracy  with  Suratt.  Powell,  and 
others.  On  the  14th  of  April,  1865,  he  entered  Ford's 
Theatre,  Washington,  and  shot  President  Lincoln,  who  was 
sitting  in  a  private  box.  Exclaiming,  "£i"c  gcmjter  ft/railing  /" 
he  leaped  down  to  the  stage  and  broke  his  leg,  but  he 
mounted  a  horse  that  was  standing  ready  and  escaped  to 
Virginia.  He  concealed  himself  in  a  barn  near  Bowling 
(Jreen,  where  he  was  discovered  by  the  detectives,  and,  re- 
fusing to  surrender,  he  was  shot,  April  26,  1865. 

Booth  (M.iiiv  L.)  was  born  at  Yaphank,  N.  Y.,  April 
19,  1831,  has  published  a  "History  of  the  City  of  New 
York  "  (1859-67),  and  more  than  thirty  volumes  of  French 
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translations,  prominent  among  which  are  the  works  of  Do 
Gasparin,  Cochin,  and  l.aboolaye  on  the  American  civil 
war,  and  Henri  Martin's"  History  of  France."  From  its  be- 
ginning, in  1S67,  she  has  been  editor  of  "Harper's  Ba/ar." 

Booth/bay,  a  post-township  of  Lincoln  co.,  Me.,  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed 
in  coasting  and  the  fisheries.  Pop.  3200. 

Boo'thia  Fc'lix,  a  peninsula  or  island  of  North  Amer- 
ica. i:i  the  Arctic  Ocean,  extends  from  lat.  (i'J°  to  75°  N. 
It  is  hounded  on  the  E.  by  Boothia  Gulf.  It  was  discov- 
ered by  Sir  John  Ross,  and  named  in  honor  of  Sir  Felix 
Booth. 

Booth's  Creek,  a  township  of  Taylor  co.,  West  Va. 
Pop.  1131. 

Boott  (FRANCIS).     See  APPENDIX. 

Boo'ty  [from  the  root  of  the  Ger.  betitcn,  to  "  buy,"  to 
"capture"],  in  international  law,  personal  property  cap- 
tured on  land  by  a  public  enemy  in  time  of  war.  It  diilers 
from  pri/e,  which  is  captured  at  sea.  (See  PRIZE.)  In 
the  ease  of  prize  the  ownership  of  the  property  docs  not 
pass  to  the  captor  until  condemnation  by  a  prize  court. 
Booty  belongs  to  the  captor  after  an  undisturbed  possession 
of  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  right  of  ;/««« liaiiiiluiu  is  at  an 
end.  (See  POST  I.IMlMl  M.)  In  strictness  of  law.  booty  be- 
longs to  the  sovereign,  and  not  to  the  individual  soldicrwho 
captures  it.  It  is  quite  common  for  the  sovereign  power  to 
bestow  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  it  upon  its  subjects.  This 
matter,  however,  is  not  governed  by  international  rules,  but 
by  the  municipal  law  of  the  captor. 

Bopp  (FRANZ),  an  eminent  German  philologist,  was 
born  at  Mentz  Sept.  14,  1791.  He  studied  languages  in 
Paris  and  (liittingen,  and  became  in  1821  professor  of 
philology  at  Berlin.  He  published  a  "  Glossarium  San- 
scritum"anda  "Critical  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit  Tongue." 
lie  was  an  efficient  promoter  of  the  study  of  Sanscrit,  and 
is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  science  of  comparative 
philology.  His  most  important  work  is  a  "  Comparative 
Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Greek,  Latin,  Lithuanian, 
Old  Sclavonian,  Gothic,  and  German  Languages"  (1833), 
which  has  been  translated  into  English  and  published  at 
Oxford  (3  vols.,  1845-50).  Died  Oct.  23,  1867.  (Sec  Pre- 
face to  the  English  translation  of  Bopp's  "Comparative 
Grammar,"  1845.) 

Bo'ra,  von,  or  Boh'ren  (KATHARINA),  a  German  nun 
who  became  the  wife  of  Martin  Luther,  was  born  in  Saxony 
Jan.  29,  1499.  She  was  converted  to  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trines, and  escaped  from  her  convent  in  1523.  She  was 
married  to  Luther  in  June,  1525.  In  his  last  will  he  com- 
mended her  as  a  good  wife.  She  died  Dec.  20,  1552.  (See 
WAI.CH,  "Geschichte  der  Catharina  von  Bora,"  2  vols., 
17.)2-54;  HOFFMANN,  "Catharina  von  Bora,"  1845.) 

Borac'ic  (or  Bo'ric)  Ac'id  (B203),  a  compound  of  two 
equivalents  of  boron  with  three  of  oxygen.  It  is  obtained 
in  white  shining  scales,  which  are  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol,  to  the  flame  of  which  this  acid  imparts  a  beautiful 
green  color.  Boracic  acid  occurs  native  in  certain  lagoons 
of  Tuscany,  and  in  a  crater  in  the  island  of  Vulcano  (Vol- 
cano), north  of  Sicily.  The  native  boracic  acid  is  of  great 
commercial  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  borax.  It 
also  occurs  in  the  form  of  borax  (biborate  of  soda)  in  many 
waters,  especially  in  certain  springs  and  lakes  in  Thibet 
and  California. 

Bor'age  (Borayo),  a  genus  of  herbs  of  the  order  Bor- 
aginaccai,  have  five  stamens  and  awheel-shaped  corolla,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  closed  with  five  teeth.  The  common 
borage  (liorayo  rijficiitalin)  is  a  native  of  Europe,  has  blue 
flowers,  and  rough,  hairy  leaves  and  stems.  It  is  muci- 
laginous and  emollient.  It  was  formerly  much  cultivated, 
and  supposed  to  possess  valuable  medicinal  virtues  and  ex- 
hilarating qualities. 

Bonxgina'ceaB,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants, 
natives  of  temperate  climates.  It  comprises  nearly  600 
species,  mostly  rough,  hairy  herbs,  with  alternate  entire 
leaves.  The  corolla  is  generally  regular  and  imbricated  in 
the  bud,  with  five  stamens  inserted  on  the  tube  of  the  cor- 
olla. It  has  a  single  style  and  a  deeply  4-lobed  ovary,  which 
forms  in  fruit  four  seed-like  nutlets  or  achenia.  The  whole 
plant  is  mucilaginous  and  emollient.  Among  the  examples 
of  tbis  order  are  borage,  alkanet,  and  comfrey  (Si/m/ilii/titm ), 
to  which  some  botanists  add  the  fragrant  heliotrope. 

Bo'rax,  or  Bibo'rate  of  Soda  (sodium-biborate  or 
godic-hiborate},  a  compound  of  boracic  acid  and  soda 
(2NaB02.B203.10H-20),  is  found  native  as  a  saline  incrusta- 
tion on  the  shores  of  lakes  in  Persia,  Thibet,  and  India. 
The  impure  borax  collected  on  these  shores  is  called  t!n<-<il 
or  crude  borax,  which  is  also  found  in  Peru,  Chili,  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada,  and  other  regions.  Borax  is  also  prepared 
from  boracic  acid  by  solution  in  boiling  water,  and  the  ad- 


dition  of  a  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  (Na2COs). 
It  is  also  prepared  from  borate  of  lime,  a  salt  largely  pro- 
cured from  Chili,  Peru,  etc.  The  common  hexagonal  cr\  s- 
talline  borax  contains  ten  equivalents  of  water,  one  of 
soda,  and  one  of  boracic  aeid.  When  it  crystallizes  in  oc- 
tahedrons it  contains  only  five  atoms  of  water.  Borax  is 
a  white  salt  of  a  surrii^h  taste,  soluble  in  twice  its  weigbt 
of  boiling  water.  It  is  useful  as  a  llox  in  promoting  the 
fusion  of  metallic  mixtures,  and  producing  fusible  silicates 
in  assaying  and  in  welding  iron.  As  an  agent  in  experi- 
menting with  the  blowpipe  it  is  valuable  for  (lie  readiness 
with  which  it  forms  colored  glasses  with  various  metallic 
oxides.  It  is  also  used  in  medicine,  and  as  a  detergent  in 
the  laundry.  More  than  4,000,000  pounds  are  annually  pro- 
duceil  from  native  boracic  acid  in  Italy,  hot  springs  affording 
the  heat  necessary  in  the  manufacture.  (Sec  BORACIC  ACID.) 

Borax  Lake,  a  small  lake  in  California,  N.  of  San 
Francisco,  the  water  of  which  is  a  strong  solution  of  borax. 
Crystals  of  borax  are  also  found  in  large  numbers  in  the 
muddy  sediment  at  the  bottom.  Many  hundreds  of  tons 
of  these  have  been  collected  and  sent  to  San  Francisco. 

Borda  (JEAN  CHAULKS),  an  eminent  French  mathema- 
tician and  astronomer,  born  at.  Da  \  May  •!,  17:''.'!.  He  served 
as  an  engineer  in  the  army,  and  became  a  captain  in  the 
navy.  As  a  naval  officer  he  fought  for  the  U.  S.  in  1  77>  82. 
He  wrote  several  scientific  works,  contributed  much  to  the 
progress  of  nautical  science,  and  invented  or  improved  the 
reflecting  circle.  Aided  by  Delambrc  and  Mechaiu,  he 
measured  an  arc  of  the  meridian  from  Dunkirk  to  the 
Balearic  Isles.  Died  Feb.  20,  1799. 

Bord  a  Plouffe,  a  post-village  of  Laval  co.,  Quebec 
(Canada),  on  the  Isle  Jesus  and  on  the  river  dcs  Prairies, 
10  miles  N.  of  Montreal,  has  a  very  large  trade  in  lumber 
and  horses.  Pop.  about  1200. 

Bordeaux,  a  city  and  seaport  of  France,  capital  of 
the  department  of  Giroude,  is  finely  situated  on  a  plain 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Garonne,  08  miles  from  its 
mouth  and  304  miles  by  rail  S.  S.  W.  of  Paris;  lat.  44° 
50'  N.,  Ion.  0°  34'  W.  It  has  a  capacious  harbor,  and  is 
accessible  by  vessels  of  000  tons  at  all  stages  of  the  tide. 
The  river,  which  is  here  about  0.10  yards  wide,  is  crossed 
by  a  noble  bridge  of  seventeen  arches.  Bordeaux  is  an 
archbishop's  see.  It  is  connected  by  several  railways  with 
Paris,  Toulouse,  Marseilles,  and  other  towns.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  most  commercial  city  of  France  except  Marseilles. 
The  harbor  is  large  enough  to  admit  1200  vessels  of  the 
largest  size.  Its  commerce  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  newer  portions  of  the  city  have  wide  streets  and  pleas- 
ant promenades  lined  with  trees.  Among  its  remarkable 
edifices  are  the  Gothic  cathedral,  built  or  commenced  about 
1100  ;  the  church  of  Saint  Croix,  more  than  850  years  old  ; 
the  town-hall;  the  Hotel  dc  la  Marine;  the  bridge,  which 
cost  about  $1,300,000  ;  and  the  Great  Theatre,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Europe,  and  was  built  by  Louis  XVI.  Bor- 
deaux contains  a  mint,  a  college,  a  university  or  Acndfmie 
L'nii-crsiluirc,  a  normal  school,  a  school  of  navigation,  and 
a  public  library  of  120,000  volumes.  Here  are  extensive 
manufactures  of  wine,  brandy,  chemicals,  printed  calicoes, 
woollen  goods,  carpets,  hats,  paper,  etc.  The  chief  articles 
of  export  are  wine,  brandy,  vinegar,  dried  fruits,  turpen- 
tine, and  glass  bottles.  Wine  of  superior  quality,  called 
Medoc.  claret,  or  Bordeaux  wine,  is  produced  in  this  vicinity. 
The  principal  merchants  of  Bordeaux  are  engaged  in  the 
wine-trade.  The  Canal  du  Midi  affords  a  communication 
with  the  Mediterranean.  Pop.  194,241. 

liurdiynla  was  founded  before  the  Christian  era,  and  was 
the  capital  of  the  Bituriges  Vivisci.  It  became  the  capital 
of  Aquitania  Secunda  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  In  1K>2  it 
was  transferred  to  the  crown  of  the  English  kings  b\  ihc 
marriage  of  Henry  II.  with  Eleanor  of  Guienne.  The 
famous  Black  Prince  held  his  court  here.  It  has  belonged 
to  France  since  1451.  Among  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
city  is  a  palace  of  Gallienus.  During  the  revolution  of 
1789  this  city  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  Girondists,  and 
suffered  terribly  at  the  hands  of  the  Terrorists.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  damage  to  its  commerce  by  the  continental 
system  of  Napoleon,  Bordeaux  was  one  of  the  first  cities 
to  declare  for  the  Bourbons.  On  Dec.  10, 1870,  the  seat  of 
government  was  transferred  to  Bordeaux  while  Paris  was 
besieged  by  the  German  armies  and  several  members  of 
the  provisional  government  were  shut  up  in  the  metropolis. 
The  provinces  were  then  subject  to  the  authority  of  Gam- 
betta  and  his  colleagues,  who,  after  they  had  been  driven 
from  Tours  by  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  removed  to  Bor- 
deaux. The  National  Assembly,  elected  in  Feb.,  1871,  met 
first  in  this  city,  but  removed  to  Versailles  in  March  of 
that  year. 

Bordeaux,  a  township  of  Abbeville  co.,  S.  C.  Pop. 
2232. 

Bordeaux  Wines,  ageneral  name  for  several' sorts  of 
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Fn  ni-li  wine  produced  to  the  deputnieiil  ••!'  uiromlc.  The 
reel  wines  n(  li..i  i  .  ..mmoiily  called  claret  in  the 

1  .-.,  lr,    which    Ih.-v     are    largely    exported.      'I 

,,„:,,,  Bd    annually    ill     the    <lir i 

.|sjiii!i.in.n   gallone.       Among  tin-  best  of  tin-''  will' 

tin-  Ife'doc,  wbtoh  ii  ie.1.  and  the  Graves,  which  Ii  while. 
No  French  .'•  exported. 

Bordcn  invcnlor  of  lhal  industrial  product 

known  a>  ••condcnM-d  milk,"  wn.-  born  iii  .Norwich.  N.  \  ., 
in  ism.  In  1829  he  removed  to  Teui,  where  he  wt 

ii  I'.  S.  surveyor,  lln-ii  a  journalist,  and  I  -'or  of 

the  port  c.i'  Qalveiton.     I"  I  -hieing 

condciiM-d  milk,  iil'ii  i arduous  and  pci  M'V  erini: 

Qg  ;,  |,;,.,  nt  ,,n  I.:-  ill',  eiilii.li  In-  1  cgiin  I"  ilitro- 
dnou  it  in  the  market.  lie  .Ii.  il  -Ian.  I  1.  I--7  I.  nt  l:..id'-ii 
villc,  Tex,  where  lie  lui. 1  11  large  factory  l..r  I  he  production 
of  i titnile.l  foods.  He  lived  to  see  his  iiinnlinns  uti- 

li/e.l    ver\     eXten-ivcly. 

Ilortlcll  I    civil    engineer   uml    mechanician. 

born  in  l-'all  Kiver.  ,M:i--..  Jan.  -".'.  1798.  II.-  vva-  n|. point- 
id  i*  1834  director  of  the  geodetk  survey  of  Mm--...  for  whieh 

he  itiv.-llte.l  Mllllill.le  a  p  para  In-.  I !  i-  Wll-'  II II  en  L'i  Ii'  '-I  ill  I  lie 
iMUi.iti-ueli.iu  .if  several  railioads.  Died  del.  -*,  1856. 

Bor'dciltOXl  II,  a  eily  .it'  Burlington  .'.,..  N  •'-.  "'I  the 
Deh"  -.i.li  u  ami  Aiiiliiiy  K.  I!..  :;n 

miles  N.  lv  "I  Philadelphia  ami  t>  miles  S.  I-:,  of  Trenlon. 
It  ia  the  terminus  of  the  Ii.-laware  ami  Kurilan  Canal,  h- 
site  is  about  tin  fei-t  above  tlie  river.  It  has  9  churches. 

2  colleges.  1  bank.  I  weekly  |>a|.er.  a  park,  water  unil  gas 

works,  an  opera  h»u-e.  L*  public  hall-.:;  building  aSSOeia- 
tion-,  :',  Masollie  bo. he-,  1.'  ln.lixe.s  ..f  I'd'l  |-'cllow-.  '.>  lielie- 

licial  ,-ocieties.  '„'  council-  .1'  American  Mechanics,  and  sev- 
eral foundries  and  manufactories.  Here  is  a  man-ion  luiilt 
liy  Joseph  liouaparie,  ex-king  of  Spain.  Pop.  of  liiirliug- 
ton  township,  Dull.  Kn.  or  "  Kn.ivn  ft." 

Itnii'.  called  also  Ea'gre  (perhaps  from  the  sea-jotun 
'K'  IK-,  wliieli  see).  In  .--marie-  into  which  large  rivers 
How,  the  simple  lietween  the  ascending  (idal  wave  and 

tl pp.i-in-,'  current  of  the  stream    produces  the  inn. 

phenomenon  of  a  linj'e  wan-,  which,  like  a  m.iv  inn  wall 
of  water,  advances  with  great  rapidity  and  a  deep  roaring 
up  the  river,  .d'len  fur  hundreds  of  miles,  to  the  limit 
of  tide-wal.r.  Tin-  |s  ealled  the  Inn-.  In  the  lloogly 
Itiver,  one  of  the  main  months  of  the  ('.angcs,  the  bore 
rushes  up  the  river  with  great  impetuosity.  In  the  Chi- 
ne.-e  river  Tcinlang  it  rises  lo  thirty  feel  in  height,  and 
travels  at  the  rale  of  twenty-live  miles  an  hour,  sweeping 
evenihinc;  I. el.. iv  ii.  In  the  Amazon  River,  at  the  time 

of  the  c.|iiilio\c...  I... re-  ..I'  iil'!e.-li  I'.-et  ill  hciirht  I'.dlow  each 
other  in  <)uick  siiccc-shui.  and  within  the  space  ol  l!lll>  miles 
five  sueh  mighty  waves  may  lie  seen  travelling  simulta- 
neously -,ij.  th>-  river.  The  Indians,  imitating  the  roaring 
sound  of  the  bore,  call  it pororoca.  ARNOLD  Gi  VOT. 

IJoi'f,  the  internal  cavity  of  any  kind  of  firearm,  which 
is  more  commonly  cylindrical,  but  often  furrowed  spirally. 
(Sec  OHDXANC-K,  by  CAPT.  R.  P.  PARHOTT.) 

Borel'li  [Lat.  Horelltu},  (GIOVAXSI  ALFONSO),  an  Ital- 
ian physician  and  astronomer,  born  at  Naples  Jan.  L'>.  Hitf*. 
Me  Is  ealled  the  founder  of  the  iatro-mathemulical  school, 
whie,h  |n-(..p..sed  In  apply  niath.-matic.s  to  medicine,  lie  re- 
sided tor  many  years  in  Itume,  and  wa?  jiatronized  l>y  Queen 
Christina  of  S\v.-.lcii.  His  most  remarkable  work  is  "  De 
M.itu  Aninialiiim  la  0  -  I'ied  in  Rome  Dec.  31,  1679. 

Bomiiiiti     \irnii  K  I  \.;KAIIAM).  born  at  Waynesburg, 

Pa.,   July   L'I.    isj:;,  settled   in   West  Virginia,  where   he 

practised  law.     lie  became  the  first  governor  of  the  new 

in  IM;;;,  and  in  1S«9  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

Bo'ri-r,  a  name  applied  t  i  the  hirvie  of  many  insects 
which  feed  upon  lives  and  vegetables,  in  which  they  eat 
holes.  Their  ravages  are  \.-r\  -u-at.  The  peach  tree  borer  is 
tin-  Ian  a  ..!'./.',<  ..a  lepid.ipi,  r,,us  insect;  and 

.  kindred  I"  the  last  name, I  attack  Ilie  pear  tree,  the 
currant,  bush,  and  many  other  useful  plants.  The 
tree  borer  i-  ihc  larva  of  a  coleopterous  insect,  the  '77f,,» 
jii'i-tii.i.  which,  with  other  larvii-,  has  seriously  diminished 
the  supply  of  this  \alual.le  liiulier  tree.  Tin-  apple  tree  is 
especially  attacked  by  the  grub  of  the  ,V,,y, ,,-,/,/  Lfn'ttnin. 
ll.irers  are  m-i-t  i-a-ily  destr.iyed  by  a  wire  ..r  gouge  while 
they  are  in  their  h..lcs;  and  though  many  plans  have  been 
devised  for  preventing  their  ravages,  none  as  yet  are  very 

SUcce-sfuI. 

Bor&Ct'tO,  n  town  on  the  island  of  Sicily,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Palermo,  I:',  mile-  \v.  S.  \V.  of  Palermo,  is  finely 
situated  ..n  a  elill'.  P.. p.  .'.'.177. 

Borsrhrsc  (CAXII  LO),  lYivr,  wa-  l.,irn  at  Home  July 
10,  177...  lie  servc-d  iu  the  French  army  in  hisynuth.  and 
married  in  1803  I'aulinc.  n  si.-li-r  c.f  tfapoleon.  lie  \\::s 
in  ISIKI  created  duke  of  liuastalhi.  lie  sold  the  Horghcse 
collection  of  auti([uili..s  and  artistic  treasures  to  Napoleon 


t,,r   I::, noli. olio   francs.      These  had  be.  n  -v  his 

father.  Marc  Antonio.      Mi.-d  April  in,  I 
Borghe'M     BARTOLOIIIII  anti- 

(juary  and  numi-matis!,  I, urn  ,1  I,  I7S1, 

II.-  toriued  a  rich  collection  ot  medal-  and  euii.,-.  and  dis- 
lilr.'llishcd  him-elf  by  Iii  ;  efl'orls  to  Ull 

miliiary.  political,  ami   municipal    in.-titn- 
Id  line.    11  is  chief  work  i-  ••  NIIOV  i  I-' ram  men  It  del  Ka-li  Con- 
solari  Capitolini  "  (L'  vols.,  I  s  I  -   M).    lli.d  April  in.  IH.II. 

Bor'gifl    f<'t:sMti:].   du.-   de  \"ahntinois,   an    inl:.: 

Italian    cardinal    and    M.Mier,    vv  a - 

Alexander  VI.      lie  WHS    raised  to  tie-    rank  ol 

1  I'.ej,  and  received  In.  in    l.oni-   XII... I    fm     •    thi    i 

due  de  Valenlinoi-  in   1  IU".      He  married  a  dnu^hl.  r  • 

king   of  Navarre    in    1  I'.i'.t.     \\ith    the    connivum I  Ihe 

Ilia    falher.  he  wagi-d  with    si]' 

:   -,...  era!  prince    "t  the  B  .   who  were  I.  nd 

•  .    He  was  guilty  of  in.. 

1  procured   the  death   of  .-.-v  eral 

lie  mad.-  himself  master  of  the  duchy 

of  I'rbino,  lint  his  pi-os|,ei-ity  vva-  iiiin.d  by  ihe  il.-ath  of 
I'opc  Alexai.dcr  \'!.in  I  ..n:;.  and  I  Ic-  ace.  s  -ion  of  .1  ulius 
I  1..  win:  vva--  ail  enem\  of  Cc-arc  |l..i  :rh..  The  latter  was 
an-c-tcd  and  inl]irisoned  in  I  .Ml  I.  but  he  escaped  in  l.ilH'i 
and  joined  the  armv  of  ihe  kini:  "f  Navarre.  lie  was 
killed  in  battle  Mai.  1  L1  IM7.  (See  TOM  vsi.  '•  Vim  del 
Dnca  di  Valentin..."  Itljj;  "  Lebcn  des  C.  Borgia,"  Berlin, 
IT8J.) 

Borgia   (LrniKzi.i),  an   Italian   woman    renowned  for 
,.1   v  ices,  was  a  si-  arc  Horgia, 

noticed  alo-. ,.  She  was  married  in  1191!  to  (iiouinni 
Sforza.  lord  of  I'esaro,  and  in  l.MH  to  Alfonso  of  Kite,  a 
son  ofthe  duke  of  Kerrara.  She  pairoui/.d  I:,  ml,.,  and 
other  literati,  who  complimented  her  in  their  works.  Sin- 
was  accused  by  contemporaries  of  incest  and  poisoning,  but 
several  modern  writers  maintain  thai  the  charges  against 
her  character  are  greatly  exaggerated.  Hied  in  1520.  (See 
GILBERT,  "  Lucretia  Borgia,  Dnchess  of  Ferrara,"  2  vols., 
London,  1869;  ORK<:OI:OVII--I,  "Life  of  L.  Borgia.") 

Borgne,  a  lake  or  bay  in  the  S.  K.  part  of  Louisiana, 
is  12  miles  E.  of  New  ill-leans.  It  is  (in  miles  long,  and  25 
miles  wide  at  the  broadest  part.  It  communicates  with 
tie-  (iulf  of  Mexico  ..n  the  K.,  and  is  connected  with  Lake 
Pontchartrain  by  the  Rigolets  Pass,  which  is  10  miles  long. 
The  lake  is  surrounded  to  a  great  extent  by  marshes  and 
cane-brakes,  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  ridge  of  shells. 
Steamers  plying  between  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  traverse 
this  lake. 

Hor'no.an  Italian  word  signifying  "town  "  or  "castle," 
occurs  as  a  part  of  the  names  of  many  places  in  Italy  and 
the  Tyrol. 

Bor'goo,  a  kingdom  in  Central  Africa,  W.  of  the  Niger, 
S.  of  Gourma,  E.  of  the  l-'ellatah  country,  and  N.  of  the 
kingdoms  Egga  and  Yarriba.  The  banks  of  the  Niger 
are  fertile  and  thickly  populated,  producing  rice,  indigo, 
grain,  cotton,  yams,  lemons,  bananas,  honey,  and  game  in 
abundance.  The  sorghum-fields  yield  five  hundred-fold. 
The  forests  are  full  of  elephants  of  immense  size.  The 
population  consists  of  the  original  inhabitants  and  Fella- 
tans  and  a  Mohammedan  conquering  tribe  speaking  a  lan- 
guage  cognate  with  the  Yarriba  tongues.  The  government 
is  an  hereditary  monarchy. 

Bo'rie  (ADOLPR  E.),  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1809,  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  Paris. 
He  became  a  successful  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  mid  in 
isiil!  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Union  League,  and 
was  a  prominent  supporter  of  the  national  government 
throughout  the  late  civil  war.  He  was  in  1869  for  somo 
time  secretary  of  the  navy  under  President  Grant. 

Boring,  for  water,  see  ARTKS.IAN  AVr.i.i.s,  by  PROP.  E. 
H.  IIn.i;  vim,  Pii.I).:  (' VNNOX-BORISG,  see  (I  i  s  v  VKIMJ,  by 
CAPT.  R.  P.  PARUDTT;  ('VI.IXIIKR-IIORIXI;,  sec  MACIIIM:UI. 

Borissov',  a  town  of  Russia,  on  the  Berciina,  in  the 
government  of  Minsk,  4(i  miles  N.  E.  of  Minsk.  Near  this 
place  the  army  of  Napoleon  suffered  a  gnat  disaster  in  its 
passage  of  the  Berezina  in  Nov.,  1812.  Pop.  52:!:'.. 

Borissoglebsk',  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Tambov,  100  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Tambov.  Pop.  12.'.'..  I. 

Bor'kum,  an  island  in  the  North  Sea,  is  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ems,  and  21!  miles  N.  \\'.  of  Kinden.  It  belongs  to 
Prussia,  is  about  C  miles  long  and  2  miles  wide.  A  light- 
house has  been  erected  on  it  in  lat.  53°  36'  N.,  Ion.  7° 
12'  E. 

Bor'land  (SOLOS),  a  general  in  the  Confederate  army, 
and  former  U.  S.  Senator  from  Arkansas,  born  in  Virginia, 
studied  medicine  and  settled  in  Arkansas.  In  the  Mexican 
war  he  served  as  major  of  volunteers,  and  was  taken  pris- 
oner. He  w:i.  elected  to  the  l  .  s.  - 
U.  S.  minister  to  Central  America  1853 ;  and  it  was  during 
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his  term  that  the  inhabitants  of  Greytown  committed  the 
act  which  he  resented,  and  for  which  the  town  was  destroyed 
by  Com.  Hollins,  U.  S.  N.,  acting  under  instructions  of  his 
government.  In  April,  18fil,  and  previous  to  the  secession 
of  Arkansas,  he  organized  a  force  and  captured  Fort  Smith, 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  army, 
and  died  in  Texas  Jan.  31,  1864. 

Bor'mio  [(Jer.  ir<>r;»*],  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Sondrio,  is  near  the  Adda,  and  32  miles  N.  E.  of 
Sondrio.  It  is  near  the  saline  baths  called  liagni  di  Bor- 
mio,  having  a  temperature  of  99°  F.  Pop.  1030. 

It  or  na,  a  town  of  Saxony,  15  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Leipsic. 
It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths  and  earthenware. 
Pop.  in  1871,  5751. 

lior'ne  (Lrmvic),  a  German  satirical  writer,  born  of 
Jewish  parents  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  May  IS,  1786, 
studied  at  Berlin  and  Heidelberg,  adopted  the  Protestant 
faith  in  1817,editcd  the  liberal  "Wage"  and  "  Zcitschwin- 
gen,"  and  published  in  1826  his  celebrated  "  Dcnkrcdc  auf 
Jean  Paul."  After  1830  he  lived  in  Paris,  was  correspond- 
ent of  the  "  Allgemcine  Zeitung,"  and  edited  "  La  Balance." 
His  "  Briefe  aus  Paris "  and  other  writings  on  political 
and  sesthetical  subjects  are  eloquent  and  witty,  and  display 
a  singularly  delicate  critical  sense,  but  are  marked  with 
bitterness  of  political  feeling.  ("S'ammtliche  Wcrke,"  12 
vols.,  1862-63.)  Died  Feb.  13,  1837.  (See  biographies  of 
BEUHMAXX,  1841,  and  GUT/OW,  1840,  and  "Heine  iiber 
Boernc.") 

Bor'nemann  (FRIEDRICH  WILHEI.M  FERDINAND),  a 
Prussian  jurist  and  statesman,  born  at  Berlin  Mar.  28, 1798, 
became  minister  of  justice  in  1848.  He  died  Jan.  28,  1864, 
leaving  several  valuable  legal  works. 

Bor'neo,  called  by  the  natives  Poolo-Kalaman- 
tin,  an  island  in  the  Malav  Archipelago,  extends  from  lat. 
7°  1'  N.  to  4°  10'  S.,  and  from  Ion.  108°  50'  to  11<J°  T  E. 
Its  length  is  807  miles,  and  it  is  about  700  miles  wide.  The 
area  is  about  289,000  square  miles.  The  interior  is  trav- 
ersed by  chains  of  mountains,  but  has  not  been  much  ex- 
plored by  Europeans.  Near  the  N.  extremity  of  the  island 
is  a  peak  called  Kiuibaloo,  which  rises  13,680  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  maritime  parts  of  the  island  are  mostly 
marshes  or  low  plains  covered  with  dense  forests.  It  is 
probable  that  a  large  portion  of  the  interior  consists  of 
fertile  valleys  and  plains.  The  outline  is  nowhere  deeply 
indented  by  inlets.  It  is  thought  by  many  that  the  form 
of  Borneo  was  formerly  similar  to  that  of  Celebes,  but  that 
the  bays  have  been  filled  up  in  the  course  of  time,  and  now 
form  those  marshy  districts  on  the  coast  so  unhealthy  to 
the  inhabitants.  Borneo  is  watered  by  numerous  naviga- 
ble rivers — viz.,  the  Brunai,  the  Sarawak,  the  Pontianak, 
the  Kootai,  the  Pcmbuan,  the  Murong,  and  others.  These 
mostly  enter  the  sea  through  extensive  deltas,  and  their 
mouths  are  so  obstructed  that  large  vessels  cannot  enter 
them;  but  they  afford  facilities  for  inland  navigation. 
The  climate  in  the  low  grounds  is  hot.  The  rainy  season 
begins  about  October,  and  continues  till  April,  during  which 
period  heavy  rains  fall.  In  the  higher  lands  of  the  interior 
the  climate  is  moderate  and  healthy.  The  mountains  are 
chiefly  formed  of  granite,  syenite,  limestone,  and  quartz. 
Among  the  mineral  resources  are  gold,  tin,  antimony,  zinc, 
diamonds,  iron  of  fine  quality,  and  coal,  which  latter  is 
very  abundant,  and  is  excellent  and  easily  mined.  The 

Srincipal  commercial  supply  of  antimony  is  at  present  from 
orneo.  Diamonds  are  widely  disseminated  in  the  soil,  at 
a  depth  of  several  feet.  One  diamond  found  in  Borneo 
weighed  367  carats.  The  vegetation  of  Borneo  is  exceed- 
ingly luxuriant.  Among  the  forest  trees  are  the  teak,  the 
ironwood,  the  gutta-percha  tree,  the  ebony,  the  cocoa-palm, 
and  various  sago  trees.  The  island  produces  also  cinna- 
mon, camphor,  betel,  pepper,  ginger,  cotton,  rice,  and 
yams.  The  forests  and  jungles  are  infested  with  tigers, 
bears,  leopards,  buffaloes,  and  orang-outangs.  The 
elephant  also  is  found  here.  The  population  is  composed 
chiefly  of  four  races — Malays,  Dyaks,  Boogis,  and  Chinese. 
The  Malays,  who  mostly  occupy  the  maritime  parts  of  the 
island,  are  partly  Mohammedans  and  partly  pagans.  The 
Dyaks,  who  live  farther  inland,  are  the  aboriginal  inhab- 
itants, and  are  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  races  in  the 
island.  They  are  divided  into  many  tribes,  and  subsist 
mostly  by  hunting,  fishing,  and  piracy.  "They  are  not 
all,"  says  Craufurd,  "  in  an  equally  abject  condition ;  for 
while  some  are  mere  naked  hunters,  the  majority  have 
fixed  abodes,  and  have  made  some  progress  in  the  useful 
arts.  .  .  .  With  respect  to  religion,  they  have  neither 
priests  nor  temples,  nor  do  they  pray  or  fast."  The  popu- 
lation of  the  Dutch  colonies  in'l870  amounted  to  1,189,353. 
Borneo  is  divided  into  many  separate  states,  governed  by 
native  sultans.  Among  them  are  Borneo  proper,  Ponti- 
anak, Sambas,  Sarawak,  Matan,  Simpang,  Sooloo,  and  Ban- 
jcrmassin.  Borneo  proper  is  a  level  tract  which  extends 


along  the  N.  W.  coast,  and  is  bounded  on  the  S.  E.  by  a 
chain  of  mountains.  A  large  portion  of  the  island  is  sub- 
ject to  the  power  of  the  Dutch,  whose  chief  towns  and 
centres  of  authority  are  Pontianak  on  the  W.  coast,  and 
Banjcrmassin  on  the  S.  coast.  Among  the  other  towns  are 
Borneo,  Sambas,  Sarawak,  and  Succadana. 

History. — Borneo  was  discovered  in  1518  by  the  Portu- 
guese, who  formed  a  settlement  at  lianjermassin  in  lii'JU. 
The  Dutch,  who  first  visited  the  island  in  1598,  made  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  the  sultan  of  Sambas  in  1609. 
They  erected  a  fort  and  a  factory  at  Tatis  in  1643,  and  an- 
other at  Pontianak  in  1778.  In  1841,  Sir  James  Brooke, 
an  enterprising  Englishman,  was  appointed  rajah  of  Sara- 
wak by  the  sultan  of  Borneo.  He  took  strenuous  mea- 
sures for  the  suppression  of  piracy  and  the  promotion  of 
commerce.  The  prosperity  of  Sarawak  increased  under 
his  rule,  and  the  British  influence  has  become  predominant 
on  the  western  coast  of  Borneo.  The  exports  of  Sarawak 
to  Singapore  amounted  in  1858  to  £300,000,  and  in  1864 
(according  to  C.  Brooke),  £1,155,201.  (See  SCHWAXKII, 
•'  Borneo,"  2  vols.,  1853-54;  YETH,  "Borneo's  Westcnifd- 
ccliug,"  2  vols.,  1854-56;  C.  BROOKE,  "Ten  Years  in 
Sarawak,"  2  vols.,  1866.) 

REVISED  BY  A.  J.  SCHEM. 

Borneo,  or  Brunai,  a  seaport-town  on  the  N.  W. 
coast  of  Borneo,  and  on  the  river  liruuai,  about  10  miles 
from  its  mouth.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  sultan  of  Borneo 
proper,  and  ha.s  considerable  trade.  The  houses  arc  built 
on  posts,  and  canals  pass  through  all  the  streets.  Pop. 
about  25,000. 

Bom 'holm,  an  island  of  Denmark,  in  the  Baltic  Sea, 
90  miles  E.  of  Zealand,  and  25  miles  from  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Sweden.  It  is  24  miles  long  by  18  miles  wide, 
ami  has  an  area  of  225  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1870,  31,^94. 
The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  the  coasts  rocky  and  dan- 
gerous to  navigators.  A  lighthouse  has  been  erected  on 
Cape  Hammeren,  the  most  northern  point  of  the  island,  in 
lat.  55°  18'  N.,  Ion.  14°  47'  E.  The  soil  in  some  parts  is 
fertile.  Valuable  porcelain  clay  and  rock-crystals  are 
found  here. 

Bornoo',  Bornu,  or  Bornou  [native  A'mioirra],  a 
state  of  Central  Africa,  in  the  Soodan.  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Sahara  Desert,  on  the  E.  by  Lake  Tchad,  on  the  S. 
by  Mandara  (or  Fumbina),  and  on  the  W.  by  Houssa. 
The  surface  is  mostly  level ;  the  soil  is  fertile,  producing 
maize,  millet,  rice,  cotton,  indigo,  pulse,  etc.  Cattle,  horses, 
and  sheep  form  a  large  part  of  the  riches  of  the  Bornoocse. 
The  climate  is  excessively  hot,  the  thermometer  often  rising 
to  105°  F.  in  the  shade.  The  rainy  season  lasts  from  Oc- 
tober to  April.  The  principal  rivers  of  Bornoo  are  the 
Shary  and  Yeou,  which  flow  into  Lake  Tchad.  A  large 
portion  of  the  country  is  inundated  in  the  rainy  season. 
Lions,  panthers,  and  other  beasts  infest  the  forests,  which 
occur  only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers.  Minerals  are  said 
to  be  rare  in  Bornoo.  The  natives  manufacture  cotton 
cloth  and  coats-of-mail,  which  they  use  in  warfare.  The 
chief  exports  were  until  lately  slaves  and  gold-dust.  The 
dominant  race,  called  Shouas,  are  of  Arab  descent  and  are 
bigoted  Mohammedans. 

Histury. — Bornoo  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Kanem,  which,  founded  in  the  ninth  century,  rose  to  its 
highest  point  of  power  in  the  twelfth.  At  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  King  Ali-Dunamiini  founded  Bornoo. 
It  attained  its  greatest  power  under  Edriss  Alaoma  (1571- 
1603),  who  conquered  all  the  surrounding  tribes,  and  even 
extended  his  territory  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  Under 
his  peaceful  and  extravagant  successors  the  power  of  Bor- 
noo again  declined,  until  in  1808  it  could  no  longer  reSist 
the  continued  attacks  of  the  Fcllatah,  who  took  and  de- 
stroyed the  old  capital,  Birni.  The  king  then  established 
himself  at  Kuka.  An  Arab  from  Fezzan,  however,  soon 
defeated  the  Fellatah  at  Ngornu.  His  son  Omar  removed 
the  old  dynasty,  and  ascended  the  throne  himself  in  1835. 
Although  not  as  strong  and  determined  against  his  neigh- 
bors as  his  father,  his  rule  has  been  extremely  beneficial 
for  the  country,  as  he  has  encouraged  trade  and  industry. 
He  also  assisted,  as  much  as  was  in  his  power,  the  Euro- 
pean travellers  who  visited  his  country,  among  them  Den- 
ham,  Clapperton,  Beurmann,  and  liohlfs,  the  latter  of 
whom  says  in  his  account,  "  No  European  prince  could 
have  assisted  a  traveller  more  than  Omar,  the  negro  prince 
of  Soudan,  assisted  me,  the  white  Christian."  Chief  town, 
Kuka.  Pop.  about  5,000,000.  A.  J.  SCHEM. 

Bo'ro  Bud'dor,  or  Bo'ro  Bo'do,  an  ancient  Booddh- 
istic  temple  of  Java,  on  the  river  Probo,  25  miles  N.  W.  of 
Yugyakarta,  believed  to  be  the  most  elaborate  specimen  of 
Booddhist  architecture  now  existing,  and  to  have  been 
built  in  1350  A.  D.  It  is  a  square  pyramid,  with  nine  ter- 
races or  stories  (116  feet  high,  in  all),  and  400  feet  square  at 
the  base,  each  terrace  covered  with  cells  or  small  houses 
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for  monastics,  and  the  whole  covered  willi  profuse  carv- 
ings. 

Borodi'no,  a  village  of  Russia,  in  tlir  government  of 
•>\v,  ami  nil  tin-  Koloe/a  Kher,  7"  mile-  \V.  S.  \\' .  of 
Moscow.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  a  great  battle 
hetwecn  the  iinnv  of  Napoleon  (l-.i.nnu  strong)  and  the 
Russian  army,  fif  al-out  Kill. Hun  Mini,  commanded  I,- 
KutusoC,  Sept.  7.  1SIL1.  The  French  remained  master-  i>f 
tin-  field  and  claimed  Hi'-  \ietor\.  I. ut  they  lost  nearly 
ItO.tMHI  men.  The  hus  of  III'-  II  ussians  was  still  greater; 
;t\  ci, nun  killed  and  wounded.  The  French  took 
Mo-cow  a  few  days  after  this  battle,  which  they  ml]  the 
battle  of  the  Moskwa  ;  this  in  the  name  of  a  river  near  the 

h  little  -field. 

Ilo'rOll     [I, id.    linriiiia],    ( syluliol     II;     equivalent     II; 

specific    irr:i\it\    ahi'Ul      '  allie   element    which    Sir 

II  limphrv  K:l\\  ili-e.a  ered  ill". lit  1  *OS  hyexp- 
a''id  lo  the  artii.ii  of  a  galvanic  Lattery.  <  'omliined  with 
oxygen,  it  Conns  horaeic  arid,  ami  it  occur-  in  nature  only 
in  co  nil. ina  I  ion  w  illi  o\\gcn.  generally  in  the  I'orni  of  that 
acid  or  of  PoiiAX  {  which  see).  Boron  is  obtained  in  the 
Conn  ot';in  oli\e  I. row  n  powder,  which  i.-  intn-il.le,  ami  has 
neither  taste  nor  Mncll.  It  is  not  used  in  the  art-  in  a 
ilc  slate.  It  may  ;tl-"  hr  .,lit;i  i  ite,l  in  a  gniplul'udal 
Conn,  in  six  siileil  en-tals.  t 'rystiilli/.ed  lioron  i-  one  ol' 
the  nio-t  nnalfenilile  and  indestructible  of  nil  sitn]ile  Bub- 
-.  Wn'hlcr  and  Dcville  have  olitained  boron  by 
heating  in  a  crucible  a  mixture  ot"  pure  dry  boraci« 

with  the  Ilietal  it  Illllliniillll.  when  the  latter  unite-  with  the 
ox\gen,  leaving  the  honm  as  minute  tjuadratic  octahedral 
•  Is,  called  horon  diamonds.  These  ma]  the  real 
diamond  in  lustre  and  retractive  power,  and  arc  scarce]  i 
inferior  to  it  in  hardness.  They  scratch  glass  and  tli 
undiiin,  and  resemhle  diamonds  so  much  that  they  enu 

si-arcely  lie  distinguished  by  external  cliaractei •-.     N -ills. 

]iure  or  mixed,  have  any  effect  upon  the  boron  diamond,  nor 
can  it  he  oxidized  even  when  raised  to  a  high  temperature. 

Borough,  imr'rfih,  called  in  Scotland  Burgh  i  (iron. 
huit'ii,  almost  bur'ruh),  in  (Jreat  I'.ritain  and  some  of  the 
I  .  S.  is  a  name  applied  to  certain  corporate-  nmnieipali- 

tics.  I'luees  in  Knirl 1  sending  burgesses  to  Parliament 

'lied  parliamentary  boroughs. 

Borough,  a  township  of  Beaver  Co.,  Pa.     Pop.  379. 

Borough  English  is  a  custom  that  prevails  in  some 

;im'ient  horoii'_'hs  in  Knglaml,  ; uding  to  which  the 

youngest  son  inherits  tin-  property  within  the  borough  in 
preference  to  his  elder  hrothcrs.  A  posthumous  aon  is  en- 
titled to  this  privilege,  and  dispossesses  his  elder  brother. 

BorovH'chi,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Novgorod,  on  the  river  Mite,  98  milet  K.  s.  K.  ot  Novgorod. 
It  has  an  actiie  trade  in  salt,  coal,  etc.  Pop.  !>10S. 

Borovsk',  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Kalooga,  4;,  miles  S.  \V.  of  Moscow.  Pop.  8826. 

Borrnde,  a  township  of  Richardson  co.,  Neb.     P.  888. 

Borrome'nn  1'slands,  a  group  of  four  small  islands 
of  Northern  Italy,  in  l-ago  Maggiore.  They  derive  their 
name  from  the  family  of  Morromco.  In  ]li71.  Count  Bor- 
ronieo  eo\ercd  them  uith  soil,  and  eonverte'I  them  from 
barren  rocks  into  garden-.  Their  beauty  is  such  that  they 

are  sometimes  called  tl Knchanted  Islands."  The 

largest  ot'thein  is  named  Isola  Madre,  and  is  covered  with 
orange  trees  and  exotic  plants.  The  most  celebrated  of 
the  group  is  the  Isola  Delia,  occupied  by  n  beautiful  palace 
of  the  family,  and  a  garden  which  rises  in  ten 

terraces,  presenting  the  form  of  a  truncated  pvramid. 
Many  tropical  flowers  arc  culti\ated  here. 

Borrome'o  [hat.   /  .  (CARLO),  often  called 

Saint  llinrlcs  Borromco,  an  illustrious  Kalian  car- 
dinal, born  at  Aronn.  on  l.ago  Maggiore,  Oct.  2,  1538,  was 
a  nephew  -of  Pope  Pius  IV.  lie  inherited  an  ample  fortune, 
and  was  appointed  a  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Milan  in 
I.M'iii.  \s  legate  of  the  pope  he  governed  Bologna  and 
Aiieona  with  wisdom  ami  moderation.  Surrounded  as  he 
wa.-  with  luxury  ami  temptations,  he  was  \  irtnous,  stn. 
and  a  patron  of  literary  men.  lie  endeavored  to  reform 
the  morals  of  the  clergy  and  monks,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  acts  of  charity  during  the  prevalence  of  famine 
and  pestilence  (Ki"o).  He  wrote  se\eral  religions  works 
(,r.  voN.  Col.,  Milan.  1717).  Died  Nov.  ::,  !.,s(.  ||, 
cai ized  in  Kiln,  i  Sec  IWi:\i\(..  ••  Vita  di  Carlo  Bor- 


lllec."    1SI7.) 

lior'rnu  an  English  author, born  at  Xorwich 

in  Feb.,  lsu:i.     Me  hecamc  ma-tcr  of  se\crnl  modern  lan- 
guages. Cor  learning  which  he  had  remarkable  talents.     In 
»t 


bit  youth  he  associated  with  the  gv  p>ies.  At  an  agent  of 
the  Driti.-h  and  Foreign  Dilde  Society  he  travcll,-d  through 
n.anyc'oun::  Oft,  Hi-  publllhtd  in  l-ll  "The 

/im-ali.  or  an  Account  ot  the  I ;  yp-ie-  in  Spam. "and  in 
1^1-  "The  liiblc  in  Spain,  or  ,Jounii-ys,  Adventure  s.  and 
Imprisonment  of  an  Knglishman  in  an  attempt  to  Circulate 
tli.  Seripiiue-  in  the  Peninsula,"  whiedi  if  a.  graphic  and 
interesting  work.  His  next  work."  l..n  engro,  the  Scholar, 
the  i:\psy,  and  the  I'n.  .  !•>.",  I  i,  i«  regard' 

an  iiutobiography.      lie  ha-  alr-.i  written  "  Itonunain    i 

"\\ild  Males"  llM'.Jl.  and  muny  other  w 
Bor'rower,  one  to  whom  a  chattel  it  loaned  without 
compensation,  which  i-  to  he  returned  in  a  rpceilicd  t, 
on  demand.     (See  DAII.MKNT.)     The  woni  1  in  u 

popular  -ense  to  denote  a  hirer  ot'  money,  who  pays  a 
pen-ation    tor   its    use.      The   dill'en  rice    hetwe.n    the-e   iwi, 
transactions  should  be  carefully  noted.      In  the 
Mention  the  borrower  agrees    to  return  tin-   s|  ' 

loaned.        He    is   only   liable   for   l|eL'l  i  I'eore   or   thr    :,l,    ,  i,re   r.t 

due  care.      In  th>  :ui   of    money)  there  is 

only  an  agreement  to    return     •  'it  sum.      'I  i 

lation  oC  debtor  and   creditor    i-    ''Muled,  and   a    failure   to 

del>]    to    hear    hit 

H»r  row-ton  n  n<»',  or  Boness',  a  seaport-town  of 

Scotland,  in  Linlithgowshire.  on  a  low  peninsula  in  the 
Frith  of  Forth.  17  mile-  \V.  N .  \V.  of  Kdiuburgh.  It  has 
tiarhor,  and  man  ill  act  in  e-  "t  -oap,  salt,  malt,  \  itriol, 
and  e;i  i  -then  w  are.  Mere  are  coal  mine-  w  Inch  extend  under 
the  hed  of'  fhe  I'M'fh.  l.inie-'one  and  in" 
in  the  parish,  which  is  traversed  by  the  Roman  wall  of 
Antoninus. 

Borsa,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Mannaros, 
ill  miles  S.  K.  of  S/.igeth.  Pop.  in  I  M'I'.I,  .".ti..::. 

Iior*ip'|in    [tir.  Bdpai^iro].  all   ancient   city,  which  ac- 

-tiii'i"  was  in  II. il.y  Ionia,  hut  there  hiis  been 
lunch  doubt  as  to  it-  exaci  -ituation.  Stephiinus  calls  it  a 
cily  of  the  Chaldiean-.  It  was  probably  situated  near 

Pahylon.  Straho  .-tales  that  it  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and 
Diana.  Some  modern  writers  believe  that  Borsippa  is  rep- 
resented by  tile  remarK;i  Me  111011111!  called  Birs-Nimrood, 
about  5  miles  S.  \V.  of  llillah,  the  site  of  Babylon  proper. 
(See  BABVLO.V  and  BAHI 

Bor'sod,  a  county  of  Hungary,  is  bounded  on  the  X. 

by  the  counties  of  Torna  and  tiiimiir the  K.  by  Aba- 

Ujvar  and  Szabolcs,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  Hcve..  Area. 
1370  square  miles.  The  county  consists  chiefly  of  vine- 
yards and  wooded  hills,  except  in  the  S.  K.,  which  in  a 
plain  traversed  hy  several  Muall  rivers,  while  the  Thciss 
forms  the  eastern  boundary.  The  chief  products  arc  fruit, 
hemp,  tobacco,  and  wine,  that  of  Miskolcz  being  the  best 
in  Hungary.  Copper,  iron,  and  coal  are  found  in  the 
mountains.  Chiel  town.  .Miskolc*.  Pop.  in  isii'.i.  l'.lj,037. 

Bory  de  Saint-Vincent  (.IKAX  BAI-TISTK  (li 
MARIE),  BAIIOX.  an  eminent  French  naturalist  and  traveller. 
bornatAgen  in  1780.  He  explored  the-  island  of  Mauritius 
about  1800,  and  published  a  "  Voyage  among  the  African 
Islands"  (.'5  vols.,  istil).  He  afterwards  served  as  a  cap- 
tain in  the  army  at  Austcrlitz  and  other  battles,  and  be- 
eamcaii  exile  in  1S1.).  With  thr  aid  of  Van  Mons  he  edited 
at  Brussels  the  "Annalcs  des  Sciences  Physiques,"  8  vols. 
He  had  the  chief  command  of  a  scientific  expedition  which 
the  French  government  sent  to  Algeria  in  1839.  Itied 
Dec.  22,  1846.  (Sec  II  KHI.  MIT  UK  THKBV,  "  Notice  sur  le 
Baron  Bory  dc  Saint-Vincent,"  1848.) 

Bo§  (gen.  tortf),  the  Latin  for  an  "ox"  or  "cow,"  is 
the  systematic  name  for  the  genus  of  ruminant  animals 
which  comprises  the  ox,  buffalo,  etc.  (See  liovin.t:  and  n\. 

Bos,  Bosch,  or  Bosco  (Hir.Rou),  a  Dutch  painter 
and  engraver,  born  at  Bois-le-Duc  about  1470.  Among  his 
favorite  subjects  were  spectres,  demons,  and  incantations. 
He  also  painted  loOM  scriptural  pieces.  His  picture  ot  the 
"  Crucifixion"  is  in  the  F.scurial.  in  Spain.  Died  about  1 

Bo'sa,  a  seaport-town  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  is  on 
the  W.  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Termo,  in  the  province 
of  Cagliari.  30  miles  S.  of  Sassari.  Its  harbor  is  safe,  but 
admits  only  small  vessels.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and 
has  a  cathedral,  an  old  castle,  and  several  churches.  Wine, 
oil,  and  grain  are  exported.  Pop.  6329. 

Bosca'wen,  a  post-township  of  Merrimaek  co..  N.  H., 
contains  the  village  of  llo-rawen.  w  Inch  is  on  the  Merrimaek 
and  on  the  Northern  11.  R.,  10  miles  N.  X.  W.  of  Concord. 
It  has  manufactures  of  furniture,  lumber,  leather,  shoes, 
and  brick.  Pop.  1637. 

Boscawen  (EnwAitn).  an  English  admiral,  a  son  of 
Vi-coiint  Falmmith,  was  born  Aug.  lit,  1711.  He  served 
with  distinction  under  An.-on  at  Cape  Fin  i  stern'.  Ma\  .1717. 
and  commanded  an  expedition  to  the  East  Indie-  in  171*. 
He  became  a  vice-admiral  of  the  blue  in  1756,  was  sent 
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to  North  America,  and  gained  several  victories  over  the 
Frcncli  in  1758.  In  Aug.,  1759,  he  defeated  the  French 
tleet  in  the  Bay  of  Lagos,  lie  received  tor  this  service  an 
annunl-  pension  of  £:tl)00.  Died  Jan.  Ill,  ITiil.  (See 
CAMPBELL,  "Lives  of  the  British  Admirals.") 

liosch-Bok  [Dutch  for  "  hush-buck  "],  the  Trayclujthiu 
x//li-<tticiiHt&  South  African  antelope,  which  is  almost  always 
found  in  thick  underbrush  which  is  not  easily  penetrated  by 
man.  When  surprised  in  the  open  country  it  is  easily 
caught,  and  is  prized  for  its  fine  venison.  It  is  about  four 
or  five  feet  long,  and  has  a  voice  like  the  barking  of  a  dog. 
Sc\eral  other  African  antelopes  have  this  name. 

llosch-vark  [Dutch  for  "bush-pig"],  a  wild  hog  of 


Bosch- Vark,  or  Guinea  Hoy. 

Southern  and  Western  Africa,  in  size  and  in  habits  much 
resembling  the  common  hog.  It  has  long  pointed  ears,  a 
long  tail,  and  is  of  a  dull  red  color,  with  white  marks.  It 
goes  in  herds,  and  the  stroke  of  the  boar's  tusks  is  much 
dreaded.  It  is  the  Potaiitocha'rtia  Afrit-anus. 

Bos'cobel,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Grant  co., 
Wris.  The  village  is  on  the  Wisconsin  River  ami  on  the 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  70  miles  AV.  of  Madison. 
It  has  a  national  bank  and  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop. 
1509  ;  of  township,  1650. 

Bos'covich  (RITGGIKRO  GIUSEPPE).  F.  R.  S.,  an  astrono- 
mer and  natural  philosopher,  born  at  Ragusa.  in  Dalmatia, 
May  IS,  1701.  Ho  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  1725, 
ami  became  professor  of  mathematics  and  philosophy  in  the 
Roman  College  in  1740.  He  was  one  of  the  first  on  the 
Continent  who  adopted  the  Newtonian  philosophy.  His 
Latin  poem  "On  the  Eclipses  of  the  Sun  and  Moon"  (17(14) 
was  much  admired.  He  wrote  various  scientific  works, 
among  which  we  notice  "  Philosophise  Naturalis  Theoria" 
(1758)  and  "Opera  Pertincntia  ad  Opticam  et  Astrono- 
miam"(5  vols.,  1785).  The  latter  is  a  collection  of  treatises 
on  optics  and  astronomy.  He  died  at  Milan  Feb.  12, 1787. 
(See  FAHHONI,  "  Viue  Italorum  doctrina  excellcntium ;" 
RICCA,  "  Elogio  storico  dell'  Abate  R.  Gr.  Boscovieh,"  1789.) 

Bo'shart,  a  township  of  Marshall  eo.,  Ala.     Pop.  404. 

Bo'sio  (FRANCOIS  JOSEPH),  BARON,  an  eminent  sculp- 
tor, born  at  Monaco  Mar.  19,  1767.  He  worked  in  Paris, 
and  was.  patronized  by  Napoleon  I.,  for  whom  he  executed 
busts  of  Josephine  and  her  daughter  Hortense ;  also  the 
bas-reliefs  of  the  column  of  the  Place  Vendome.  Among 
his  masterpieces  are  the  "  Hyacinth  "  in  the  Luxembourg, 
"  Cupid  Darting  Arrows,"  and  the  "  Xymph  Salmacis." 
His  works  are  remarkable  for  grace  and  harmony.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  French  Institute.  Died  July  29,  1815. 

Bos'na-Serai',  or  Sarajevo  (anc.  TilrrinjmUa),  a 
town  of  European  Turkey,  capital  of  the  province  of  Bosnia, 
is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Migliaz/.a,  115  miles  S.  W.  of 
Belgrade.  It  is  an  important  centre  of  commerce,  and  is 
the  depot  of  the  caravan  trade  between  Salonica  and 
Yanina.  It  is  adorned  with  150  mosques  and  churches, 
the  domes,  minarets,  and  spires  of  which  give  it  an  Ori- 
ental aspect.  Here  is  a  palace  built  by  Mahomet  II.  The 
town  is  defended  by  a  citadel,  and  has  manufactures  of 
cutlery,  jewelry,  woollen  goods,  and  leather.  Pop.  about 
45,000. 

Bos'nia,  a  province  forming  the  N.  W.  extremity  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  is  bounded  on  the  X.  bv  the  river  Save, 
on  the  E.  by  the  Drin,  on  the  S.  by  Albania,  and  on  the  W. 


by  Austria.  Area,  26,874  square  miles.  The  surface  is  for 
the  most  part  mountainous,  and  the  Dinaric  Alps  extend 
along  the  western  border.  Some  peaks  uf  this  range  rise 
about  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  largest 
rivers,  besides  the  Save,  are  the  Bosna,  the  Vcrbas.  the 
.Varcnta,  and  the  Driu  (or  Drina).  The  mountain-slopes 
are  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  beech,  chestnut,  and  other 
trees.  The  soil  of  the  plains  and  valleys  is  fertile,  and  pro- 
duces good  crops  of  maize,  wheat,  hemp,  and  various  fruits. 
Bosnia  is  rich  in  coal,  iron,  lead,  and  other  metals,  hut 
the  mines  are  not  worked  to  a  great  extent.  This  prov- 
ince has  few  manufactures  except  firearms,  sabres,  and 
knives.  The  population  is  a  mixture  of  Bosnians,  Croats, 
Morlaks.  Turks.  Illyrians,  Jews,  gypsies,  etc.,  the 
majority  being  of  the  Slavic  race.  The  Bosnians, 
who  arc  the  most  numerous,  are  partly  Moliam- 
)  r~  medans  and  partly  members  of  the  Greek  and  Ko- 

'&?_  man  Catholic  churches.     They  are  bnne.  hem  -t, 

and  industrious,  but  cruel  and  rapacious.  The 
Morlaks  live  mostly  in  the  Herzegovina,  ami  arc 
Christians.  In  ancient  times  this  province  \\;is 
part  of  Pannonia.  It  was  annexed  to  the  Ottoman 
empire  by  conquest  in  1522.  Capital,  Bosna-Serai. 
Pop.  in  1807,  1,100,000. 

Bos'phoTUS,  Or  Bos'pOrUS  [Gr.  BcKTiropo?, 
i.  c.  the  "  ox-passage,"  because  cattle  could  swim 
it],  the  ancient  name  of  the  strait  which  connects 
the  Black  Sea  (Pontus  Euxinus)  with  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  (  Propontis),  and  forms  part  of  the  bound- 
ary between  Kurtipe  and  Asia.  It  is  about  10  miles 
long,  and  varies  in  width  from  a  half  mile  to  two 
miles.  The  Bosphorus  is  deep,  and  tlows  between 
high  shores  and  clifl's,  which  present  much  pic- 
turesque scenery,  the  beauty  of  which  is  enhanced 
by  many  ancient  ruins.  Constantinople  stainN  at 
the  S.  \V.  end  of  the  Ilospborus,  which  is  sometimes 
called  the  Strait  of  Constantinople.  It  was  also 
called  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  to  distinguish  it 
r  from  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  the  modern  name 
of  which  is  the  Strait  of  Yenikale. 

Bos'phorus,  Cimmc'rian  [Gr.  Bdmropot  KIH- 
:  Deploy],  the  ancient  name  of  the  Strait  of  Yenikale  (or 
Strait  of  Kafi'a),  which  connects  the  Hiack  Sea  with  the 
Sea  of  AzoT  (Pains  Ma?otis).  The  width  of  the  narrov.  i  st 
part  is  about  31  miles.  On  the  W.  side  of  it  was  a  Mile- 
sian colony  and  the  city  of  Panticapjei'.m,  which  was  the 
capital  of  a  kingdom  founded  by  the  Archu-anactida?  in  4SO 
B.  C.  This  kingdom  endured  several  centuries  under  vari- 
ous dynasties,  whose  dominions  were  on  both  sides  of  the 
strait. 

Bosque,  a  county  in  N.  Central  Texas.  Area,  905 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Brazos 
River,  and  intersected  by  the  Bosque  River.  The  surface 
is  undulating,  and  partly  covered  with  forests:  the  soil  is 
based  on  limestone,  and  is  fertile.  Cotton  and  corn  are  the 
chief  crops.  Wool  is  also  raised.  Capital,  Meridian.  Pop. 
4981. 

Bosque  River,  Texas,  rises  in  Erath  co.,  flows  south- 
eastward through  Bosque  co.,  and  enters  the  Brazos  at  or 
near  Waco.  Its  length  is  estimated  at  100  miles. 

Bosquet  (PIERRE  FRANCOIS  JOSEPH),  a  French  general, 
born  at  Pan  Nov.  8,  1810.  lie  served  in  many  campaigns 
in  Algeria,  became  a  general  of  brigade  in  ISIS,  and  a 
general  of  division  in  185.'!.  In  the  Crimean  war  he  com- 
manded a  division  at  Alma,  and  rendered  important  ser- 
vices at  Inkermann  1854,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks 
of  the  British  Parliament.  He  was  disabled  by  a  wound 
at  the  siege  of  Scbastopol,  Sept.,  1855,  and  became  a'sen- 
ator  and  marshal  of  France  in  1850.  Died  Feb.  5,  1MH. 

Boss  [Fr.  bone],  a  stud  or  knob:  a  protuberant  orna- 
ment of  silver,  ivory,  or  other  material  used  on  harness, 
shields,  etc. :  a  projecting  ornament  at  the  intersection  of 
the  ribs  of  ceilings  or  vaulted  roofs. 

Boss,  in  medieval  architecture,  was  a  term  applied  to  a 
piece  of  stone,  usually  carved  in  a  fanciful  manner,  which 
covers  the  intersection  of  a  series  of  arches.  It  is  enni- 
monly  finished  with  a  flower  or  a  human  masque,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  specimens  of  mediaeval  deco- 
ration. 

Bossage,  a  French  word  used  in  architecture,  denotes 
a  stone  in  a  building  which  is  left  projecting  and  rough, 
to  befinally  wrought  into  a  sculptural  decoration  ;  also  rustic 
work,  consisting  of  stones  which  advance  beyond  the  nave- 
or  level  of  the  building. 

Bossi  (Liiir,i),an  Italian  antiquary  and  historian,  born 
at  Milan  Feb.  28,  1785.  He  was  appointed  prefect  of  the 
archives  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  by  Napoleon.  Among 
his  numerous  works  arc  a  "History  of  Italy"  (19  vols., 
1819-23)  and  an  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Arts  of 
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-,."    Hi..,l  April  in.  18»4.    (SM  (!.  I!.  CA.RVA,  "  Cenni 

i..  BOM!,"  i 

llns«irr,  a  parish  uf  Louisiana,  bordcrm/  on  Arknn- 

Inilli  pi|uare  mil.--.      It  i*  bound'-d  <>u  tin-  K.  by 

.  liauehitc.  and  .,!.  the  \V.  I iv  tin-  lied  Iliver.      Lake 

Kisiii,  (In-  S.   K.  I ndary  cit'  tin-    parish,  which 

it!-,,  ,  lean.     Cuit,,],,  enrn,  and   wool  arc 

rai-ed.       l':i|ilt:ll,    I'.ellcv  III'.       J'H|I.    I-' 

liOKflH't  I.I  M  •>;  I  i:s  111.  MOM   >.  I  I.  !>..  a  •  :.-!ich 

pulpit  orator  anil  t  h.-id.i,.ria  n.  I at    [lijoii  Sept.  L'7.  l<>-7. 

||,.    entered    ill     ll'llL'    III''    Colle/i-    i,t     V,l:,ne    III     I'iiri-.    wlll'l'l- 

hi'   studied    llreek,    Llilin,    philosophy,    ulnl    theology.      In 

lii.'i'j  he  wai  ordained  a  priest,  received  the  degra 

ainl    becalm-    ralli'll   uf    Mr'/.        IlavillL'   beeollle    I 
a    pulpit    orator,  ii'1    "a-    a  1 1| ,,  n  lited    t"    preach    till'   Advent 
sermons  lii-tun'  tin'  kin;;  iilnl  cuurl  in  I  lid  I.      In  I  In-  '-n-uin.' 
In.    preached    in    manv    ehm-ehes   uf    Paris,  mi'l 

verted  Marshal  Tuivnne   to   tin-   Catholic immiinn.      lie 

vsa-   appoinled    lii-lii»|i    uf  I'iMiilotii    in    ll'ili'.i.  :m,|    |,i, 
to  tint  ilniipliin  in  I  tiro.     Hi' ilcii'iiili-il   his  cimn-li  a 
tin-  I'l-iiti-stants    in    nil  i-l"i|ili'nt  work  I'lititli-il  "  Kxpii-ition 
of  I  hi'   Durtrinf  nf  tin-  Cat  liol ic  Church  on  Subjects  of  Con- 
troversy "  (  11171  I.     In  Hi  i"  I  In-  was  ail  mil  In  I  into  I  lit-  Fn'iicli 
Ai-ail'-ni v.      l-'or  tin-  mstrueti.in  nf  tin-   dauphin  he  u 
"DUooane   on    I'nivcrsal    History"    I  Id*  I    .       He-    bl 

|i  i-t'  .M.-an.v  in  Idsl,  iinil  v\  a  -  tin-  author  of  four  arti- 
cl.-s  which  were  adopted  liy  an  a-s'-nili!v  of  I-'i-.-m-h  clergy 
in  IdMJ.  uinl  ivliirh  secured  thr  liberties  of  tin-  (ialliran 
Church  a/aui-t  papal  afgFOBSiOD.  Hip  cipital  polemical 
vv.n-k  airainpl  tin-  P  :-  his  "  Ilisti  ry  of  till'  Varia- 

jit'thc  Protestant  Churches  "  i  "  lli-loiiv  dcs  Variations 
'Irs  BglUeS  l'r,>testantcs."l!  vols.,  IdNS).  Hi-  was  involved 
in  a  rontro\  i-i-sv  with  K»'-nt-lon,  whom  he  eoiisnri'il  for  Ms 
ili-t't-nri-  nf  .Ma'l'iMir  iin\on  ami  hi-r  quietism,  lie  was  tlit- 
i-hicf  l-'rcnch  rhanipion  of  tin-  Catholic  Church  in  that  age. 
lie  ilk'il  April  1-',  17"  I.  Alining  his  most  ailmin-.l 
positions  nrc  funeral  orfttioni  OH  the pfiaot  of  Cniidfi  ( 1C87), 
ontli,  i  I  irleuns  (lliTO),  anil  other  eminent  l>cr- 

sons.      A  i_"""l  1'ilition  of  his  i iplcte  works  was  pnWishe.l 

at     I'iltis    in    .".'.I   nils.,    lM.'.i.       (See    D'Al.KMHKIlT,  "  hloge    (le 

M.  UK   1!  vi  -M:T,  "  Ili-loire  do  IJoasuct,"  -I  vols.. 

an.) 

Hosstil  (I  a  French  geometer,  born  near  I 

An^.  II,  I  7;tO,  vvn.s  a  frienil  of  I-'nnh-ni-lle.  He  was  ailtnitti  il 
into  the  Acailrluv  of  Sciences  in  Kl'iS.  An.oni;  his  works 
are  a  " 'l'i-eati.-e  on  Mechanic*  ami  llynanii'-s"  (171 
"Complete  Course  of  .Mathematics  "  i  7  M,!-.,  I  7!iYi-|SIH  ). 
anil  an  "l-'ssay  on  the  lieiural  lliston-  of  Mathematics" 
(2  rob.,  1802).  lie  pn  Mi -In- 1  an  ci  lit  ion  of  1'ascal's  works. 
Dieil  .Ian.  1  I,  Isl  I.  I  See  DKI.A.VIIIHK,  "  Klogc  .le  lio.isut.") 
Ilostftn',  AI  (/.  f.  the  "garden"),  &  town  of  Asiatic 

Turkey,  pa>lialie  ol  M,na-li.  i-  in  a  plain  an. I  on  the  river 
Sihnn.ncar  the  norrlicm  l>a.-c  of  Mnnal  Tarsiis,  :fj  mile.s 
N.  X.  E.  of  Mai-ash.  It  has  .several  mosque-,  anil  a  trail,- 
in  wheat.  1'op.  about  SIMM).  Hero  the  Egyptian  sultan 
liihars  ilefcateil  tin-  iinite.l  Turks  an.l  Mongolians  in  a 
great  battle  on  April  Id.  1^77. 

Hos'tick's,  ii  tovvu-hip  of  Pickens  en.,  Ala.    Pop.  17'.'. 

IJos'ttui,  all  ancient  KiiroiiL'li  an, I  -raport  of  Kn^land, 
in  Lincolnshire,  is  on  lioth  si.les  of  the  river  Witham.  It 
is  ,,1,  •  farthero  Kailua\.  l»7  miles  hy  rail  N.  of 

L, union.      \  i  the  river  to  this 

place,    whir,  ,-,l    to    lie    iilclitical    \vith    Icanhoc. 

when-  Saint  Hotolph  t'ottmleil  an  alilicy  inii.il   A.  II. 
I-JIIH.    l!osl->  "i-l-  ,,('  I'ln^laii'l. 

Here   is  tit,-  ,reh   of  St.  I'.i.tolph.  Iniilt    in    liln'.i. 

which  is  L'l.'i  leet  Ion/,  an-l   lias  a  tower  '-",Ml  feet  hi^h. 
mounted  l»y  a  lantern  vvhi-'his  visible  nearly  forty  miles  at 
sea.      Boston    has    manufactures    of  canvas,    iron,    brass, 
ropes,  hats,  leather,  etc.      1'op.  K>,576. 

Boston,  an  important  commercial  city,  the  capital  of 
Ma^-achusetts.  an.l  the  most  populous  eitv  of  New  England, 
is  tinelv  sitnale.l  on  the  W.  s'nle  of  Mas-achiisetl  s  IJav.  at 
the  mouth  of  Charles  River:  hit.  IL"'  LT  l.'7.d"  .N.,  Ion!  71° 
,"'  :;il"  \V.  It  is  :'::•.!  miles  by  railroad  N.  E.  of  New  York, 
200  miles  K.  by  S.  of  Albany,  anil  U  miles  N.  N.  K.  of 

Provide! It   is  the   -eat  ,if  jnpiicc  of  Suffolk  county. 

'flic  site  of  lioslon  proper,  formerly  a  small  peninsula,  the 
surface  of  which  was  uneven,  ami  the  highest  point  ali,,ut 
lilS  feel  abo\c  the  level  of  the  *ea,  now  in  1S71  .-ontains 
about  I'.M-'HI  acres,  a  lar/c  portion  of  the  territory  h 

bei'ii  obtaineil  n n'ly  bv  annexation.     The  former  islhmus, 

known    as    Tin-    Neck,  lias    recently    been    greatly    chan^eil, 
lar/c  area-  !ia\-in/   !,e.-n  tilled   up   on    both    pi.le-.  an.l  cov- 
ered  with   buildings.      The    city    inelu.l. 
jo-opcr.  South  lioston  ami  Kast   Boston  (which  latter  oceu- 
pie-  an  i-lan,l   iirarly  -  mil.  s   lonL'.  an<l  i-  a',, oil  filln  yanls 
from  lioston  proper!,  Unxbnry  I  annexed  to  lioston  in 
Dorchester  I  annexed  in  l>7"i.and  Charlestown,  West  llox- 


bury,  and  llrightun  (annexed  in  I  -  -  thir- 
teen mil.--  in  li-iiL'th,  and   cii;hl   or   m.ire    in  vvnlth.  it  has 
abniit  ;;iitl  n                           r-,  a  liir^i-  pait  o|*  \vhich  an  - 
or  maci'.,lami/eil.    BeTaral  bridge* at  .-on- 

10',-;    the    clt,1    with    lar/e    -uburb-    i 

l-'a-t  Cambridge,  and  <  ambridireport.   Th>  \\  -.t  , 

Charl.  ..vi  n. 

are  respectively  l.::ui  and    I  ,".;   Lit    i,, i 

id/. -port,   Kapt  Camhn-I  i    an- 

much    longer.     The  ditb  ,,I-   \vhi.h   c-,nvi, 

thin  city  hav  e  other  br  i  i  -pr.--pU  |ni  their 

ace. mi moda lion.     U'a.-hin/ton  and  Ti  em. ml  -lr,-el-  aiemuidi 
nted  thoroughfare.-.    'I  ',  ,  line  park,  called 

lioston  Common,  which  ,-ompi  j  :,,| 

joining  it  there  is  a  lar/e  1'ublie  t  iar.l.-n.  in  v, '; 

'if  \\  ;iphin>_'ton.  4  xeeuted  by  Hall:    I 
.-tatiieof  Kverell.  bv  Storv  .  and  Bth«    KOrkl  "t  lii,   In 

Boston  has  a  spacious  and  excellent    harbor,  shell,  i,  ,1 
from  the  sea  by  two  penin<ulap  and  niimcrou-  .-mall  i 
a  nd  drti  ndrd    l>v    1'nrt-   \\ari.n.  \\' inl  hrop,  and   In.lepeml- 

of   tin-   harbor    n 

Sliiilcv    and    1'oint  Allel'ton.  which  are    1  miles  apail 
timated    al    7."'    p'|Mai,-    mil.  -,    al,mt    halt    of    which    atl'ordu 
L'OIH!  aii,-inira/e-j;round  for  the  lai /c-t  .-hip-.    Tln-v*l 
and  .1"  Ktrneted  mi  a  pi-ale  <d  in, common  11111^11!- 

tude.    Long  Wharf  extend*  into  the  harbi  ti-i. 

and  is  lined  with  ppa<-ious  vvaieh.n: 

/'('/,//'      //  ,     r(,ni  . 

manding  site  on    lii-a.-on    II  Ml.  In -niiiiL'    I'.ii-ii'ii  Common. 
rfhe  v  i.-vv  obtained  from  t,,b.-  nn.-iiij 

by  anything  in  the  I  .  S..  eomprisin/  all  parts  ot  the  c it  \  and 

iboi,  with  a  multitude  of  beautij'ul  islands,     l-'aii.-uil 

Hall,  called  th.    ••  Cradle  .>t   Liberty."  d.  I  from 

its  historical  associations,  and  has  long  been  used  as  a  place 

for  public    mr.-tin^p.       It    ua-    pi,--cnti,(  tO  ltn     .-iti/en-    of 

lioston  by  1'ct.r   I  an.-nil  in  17(1'.  and  i-  I  In  leet.  long  and 

i".    The  euptom-hou.-e  is  a  granite  edifice  surmounted 

by   a    dome,  with    a    f.nmdation    foimcd    b\   :'aicll    jiilcs.      It 

-  i  .HIM  1.1  HIM  ,,r  ni"ie.     A  new  city -hall,  built  ot'  /raniie. 


TLe  City  Hall. 

was  completed  about  1866.  Among  the  other  public  edi- 
fices arc  the  Men-hunts'  Exchange,  which  ia  260  feet  long, 
and  has  a  front  of  Quincy  granite,  with  tour  pilasters, each 
a  single  stone  forty-five  feet  hi/h  nic  Temple, 

Ma-sachusetts  Horticultural  Hall,  Quincy  Market.  City 
Hospital,  Massachit-cttp  General  Hospital,  the  Public  Li- 
brary, Odd  Fellows' Hall,  court  house.  1  nited  States  court- 
house, post-office.  Old  State-house,  jail,  and  those  of  the 
reformatory  institutions,  the  State  prison  at  Charb-ptown. 

and  the  Mu.-ie  Hall. •  of  the  finest  concert  halls  in  the 

I'.  S.  This  hall  is  furnished  with  an  or/an  which  bus 
nearly  lilHMI  pipes,  ami  cos!  Sl'.o.oiin.  |  he»t 

hotels  of  IJoston  are  the  Tiemont  llou-e.  the  I 
House  on  Bowdoin  Square,  the  I'aiker  House,  the  Amer- 
ican House,  St.  James,  the  Commonwealth,  the  Waverley 
House,  and  Young's  Hotel.  The  Hunker  Hill  Monument 
is  now  within  the  city  limits.  The  principal  railroads 
that  terminate  here  arc  the  Boston  and  Albany,  the  Koston 
an.l  Maine,  the  Eastern  U.K..  the  i  >ld  Colony  and  Newport 
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R.  R.,  the  Boston  and  Providence  R.  R..  the  Fitchburg  R.  R., 
the  Boston  Lowell  and  Nashua  R.  R..  and  the  Boston  Hart- 
ford  and  Erie.  The  navy-yard  is  situated  in  Charlestown 
district;  it  was  established  in  1798,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  in  the  U.  S.  Among  the  scenes  of  historic  in- 
terest in  Boston  may  be  mentioned  lirecd's  and  Bunker's 
Hills:  Faneuil  Hall;  Dorchester  Heights,  an  important 
point  in  the  siege  of  Boston  by  the  provincial  troops  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  Revolution  :  Fort  Independence, 
on  Castle  Island,  long  known  as  "Castle  William,"  ;m<l 
once  the  principal  seaward  defence  of  the  town,  though  at 
present  Fort  Warren,  on  George's  Island,  and  olln-r  defen- 
sive works  are  of  much  more  importance. 

Tlic  manufactures  of  Boston  arc  varied  and  important, 
including  furniture,  machinery  of  all  kinds,  shipbuilding, 
oil  and  sugar  refining,  leather-dressing,  the  making  of 
clothing,  jewelry,  ehemii'als,  hoots  and  sliocs.  iron  and 
brass  eastings,  ete.  It  is  an  important  centre  of  the  boot 
and  shoe  and  leather  trade,  of  the  wool  business,  and  of 


the  sale  of  domestic  and  foreign  dry  goods.  It  does  a 
heavy  business  in  exporting  grain,  flour,  ice,  and  pro- 
visions. Its  ancient  India  and  China  trade,  destroyed  by 
tho  civil  war,  has  been  partly  restored. 

I  '/iuf'fuM,  Institutions,  etc. — This  city  contains  171  or 
more  churches,  of  which  29  are  Unitarian  and  30  Orthodox 
Congregational,  2li  Melhodiat,  27  Baptist,  20  Episcopal, 
4  Jewish,  G  Presbyterian,  22  Roman  Catholic,  ami  li  1  ni- 
versalist.  Boston  is  distinguished  among  American  eities 
for  the  number  and  excellence  of  its  literary  and  sci- 
entific institutions.  The  Boston  Athenanun,  on  Beacon 
street,  is  richly  endowed,  and  occupies  a  building  that  cost 
$136,000,  besides  the  cost  of  the  ground,  which  was  Jij.OOO. 
It  has  a  library  of  about  HIO.IKIO  \  olumcs,  with  a  gallery  of 
paintings  and  another  of  sculpture.  The  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  founded  here  in  1780,  has  a  good 
library.  The  Boston  Public  Library,  founded  in  Is. 12, 
and  opened  in  its  present  building  in  1SOS,  fronts  on  Bos- 
ton Common,  is  free  to  every  citizen,  and  is  one  of  the 


largest  in  the  Union.  The  original  cost  of  it  was  $363,633. 
It  contains  about  275,000  volumes,  and  has  branches 
in  most  of  the  city  districts.  The  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  a  school  of  industrial  science,  sit- 
uated near  the  Public  Garden,  is  a  very  flourishing  in- 
stitution, and  one  of  the  best  of  its  class  in  the  U.  S.  It 
has  seven  courses  of  study,  each  of  four  years — to  wit,  me- 
chanical engineering,  civil  and  topographical  engineering, 
..'eologyancl  mining  engineering,  building  anil  architecture, 
chemistry,  .science  and  literature,  and  natural  history.  There 
is  also  a  free  course  of  instruction  in  practical  design  and 
working  draughts  for  both  sexes..  The  institute  is  crowded 
with  pupils,  and  it  is  proposed  to  erect  additional  buildings. 
Among  the  other  important  literary  and  scientific  institu- 
tions are  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society,  the  Medical  College,  con- 
nected with  Harvard  College,  and  the  Lowell  Institute, 
founded  by  John  Lowell,  who  bequeathed  a  legacy  of 
$250,000  to  maintain  free  lecture?  on  chemistrv,  physics, 
etc.;  the  Boston  College  (Roman  Catholic)  and  the  Boston 


University  (Methodist  Episcopal),  connected  with  which  is 
a  homoeopathic  medical  college. 

Boston  has  a  well-organized  system  of  graded  public 
schools,  consisting  of  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools. 
The  head-masters  of  the  high  schools  receive  a  salary  of 
84000  per  annum,  and  tho  masters  of  the  grammar  schools 
receive  $3200.  Thcwnumber  of  the  public  schools  .since  the 
annexation  of  tho  neighboring  municipalities  amounts  to 
about  4B4.  The  principal  daily  papers  issued  here  arc  the 
"Daily  Advertiser,"  the  "Boston  Post,"  the  "  Boston  Trav- 
eller," the  "Herald,"  the  "Boston  Journal,"  the  "Boston 
News, "the  "Boston  Transcript,"  and  the  "Boston  Globe." 
Among  the  benevolent  institutions  are  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  which  is  built  of  granite,  and  is  liberally 
endowed  ;  the  McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  which  is  at 
Somerville,  two  miles  X.  W.  of  Boston  :  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind;  Home 
for  Aged  Men,  Homo  for  Aged  and  Indigent  Women,  and 
Ih"  City  Hospital,  completed  in  1861  at  a  cost  of  about 
$400,000 ;  a  homoeopathic  hospital,  a  woman's  hospital,  a 


oonsuin|i(ivcs'  homo  (honweopathic),  a  fnrm  school  on 
ThompSOB'l  I  -laud,  and  numerous  other  cliaritics. 

I'unni"  >•<•<,  Hnnl-H,  ''c.—  In  foreign  commerce  Boston  is 

cun.-idcrcd    as   till-    Second    elU    lit'    till'    I".    S.        JtS  enterprise 

in  thin  department  extends  to  almost  every  nation  mi  the 
globe,  ;iinl  its  trade  is  steadily  iiicreiisini:.  The  vulac  of 
the  foreign  imports  received  ln-iv  iti  I>7I  vva-  stated  to  he 

JMIII.    The'  vii I nc  nt  c  \ports,  which  in  1>-7I>  was  only 

$12,()l)o,()iin,  ninaiintcil  in  1*71  to  jtl'.p, mill, (Kill.  The  whole 
n  11  in  I  IIT  of  arrivals  in  1*7  I,  including  eon  si  ing  \  cs-els,  w  a- 
iilmiit  111,11(10.  Among  tin-  chief  articles  of  export  lire  ti.-li 
mill  lee.  The  i|  11:1111  it  v  nt'  ii-i-  i- x  port  i-il  in  1M1I  WHS  III  l.:;.i  I 
ton-.  llo-ton  has  sixty  liulional  hanks,  with  u  capital  ul' 

.nun,  ami    nineteen    savings    hanks.     It   \»   supplied 

with  guod  will  IT  from  Siidhury  Hivcr  anil  I  'ocliit  uatc  Lake, 
which  is  ncarli  _MI  miles  \V.  uftlic  city,  and  M\-tic  Lake  in 
the  towns  of  Arlington  ami  Winchester.  It  is  divided  into 
twcntv  one  wards.  Steamships  of  the  Cunard  line  ilepart 
from  Ihis  purl  to  l,iver|ioo!  Boot  a  wm  k  or  oftencr. 

/lintin-i/.  I'.o-ton  was  foiiinleil  in  hi.'iii.  mi'l  tin-  site  was 
originally  called  Shawmiil.  The  first  settlers  guve  it  the 

name  ot   Tremont   (or  "  Trimouiitiiino,"  hceaii-i •  of  its 

high  hills  hail  three  points  or  summits  i.  Hen  jam  in  Franklin 
was  Ij'irn  here  in  ITIHi.  In  Mar.,  177".  occurred  a  eonlliet 

between  some  British  soldiers  mill  thi'  popnh several  of 

wl were  killeil.     This  uas  railed  the  "  BOStUO   .M  a,--acre." 

Among  the  memorable  cM-nts  in  Ihe  histnry  of  this  place 
H:I-  I  he  La  t  tie  of  liiuiker  Mill  (situated  ill  ( 'ilii  r  lest  own  dis- 
triet)  June  17.  177.i,  after  which  the  British  army  oecupieil 
Mo-ion  until  Mar..  177(1.  They  were  then  compelled  by 
the  American  armv  to  evacuate  it.  I'.o-ton  was  incorpo- 
rate.l  as  a  citv  in'  ISL'L'.  1'i.p.  in  IMIII,  L'l.'.i:;7:  in  l>L"i, 
.|::,'-".is;  in  I  v;n.  ill. :;-.tl:  in  I  MII.  :;:;,:;  M:  in  isjii,  l:;ii,.v-l  : 
in  ISl',0.  177.  SKI;  mn!  in  1S7II.  2."ill..V.'i'i :  in  I>7I.  aliout 
liL'O.Miiii  ;  besides  which  tin:  snlmrlis  contain  more  than 
Jim. mm. 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  Nov.,  1H72,  a  conflagration 

liroke  out  in  a  lar^e  live-story  granite  building  at  tin r 

ner  uf  Summer  and  KinL'-t'ui  streets.  Tin-  huilding  was 
surniuiiiileil  hy  a  mansard  root.  The  prevalence  of  the 
horsc-disca.-e  caused  a  delay  ill  bringing  fire  engines  to  the 
sput.  A  strong  \.  W.  wilul  ]irevailed  at  the  time,  anil  soon 
Mew  with  great  intensity,  causing  the  tire  to  spread  at  an 
iineotitrollaMe  rate.  The  intense  heat  of  the  conflagra- 
tion, together  with  the  height  of  the  buildings,  rendered  it 
impiissihle  for  (he  sleam  tire-engini'S  tu  render  cIVcctivc 
c.  The  spread  of  the  eontla graf ion  was  promoted  by 
the  great  niimlier  of  wooden  roofs,  covered  with  slate 
only.  The  locality  of  the  lire  was  occupied  to  a  great 
exieut  liy  wholesak-  warehouses  of  the  bust  class,  many  of 
them  structures  of  great  cost  anil  architectural  excellence. 
liranite  walls  were  disintegrated  hy  the  intense  heat.  Fire- 
engines  soon  began  to  arrive  from  other  cities,  but  their 
ino-i  persistent  and  .systematic  efforts  for  the  time  proved 
unavailing.  At  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
Nov.  in,  attempts  were  made  to  stop  the  conflagration  by 
the  blowing  up  of  hnihlings  hy  gunpowder.  This  p: 
was  not  considered  successful  in  hindering  the  prog- 
ress of  the  llmncs.  The  sieam  lire-engines  worked  with 
ncy,  and  by  two  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon  the 
progress  of  tin-  lire  had  ceased,  after  having  burned  over 
sixty-five  acres  ot'  ground,  and  destroying  77t>  buildings, 
7tl'J  of  which  were  of  hriek  or  stone.  These  buildings  were 
a  valuation  of  SI .'!,:"». M  ,U(MI.  probably  about  half 
their  market  value.  The  number  of  dwellings  destroyed 
was  only  sixty.  The  chief  loss  fell  upon  the  shoe,  leather, 
ami  wool  interests,  and  the  heavy  trade  of  Boston  in  these 
commodities  was  for  a  time  almost  annihilated.  The  loss 
of  personal  p  roper  tv  was  estimated  at  §60,000,000,  of  which 
n  large  pan  was  sustained  hy  insurance  companies.  Only 
fourteen  lives  are  known  to  iiavo  been  lost. 

(in  the  :>oth  of  May.  I  S7:i,  another  fire  broke  out  in  Bum- 
stead  court,  in  a  great  furniture  warehouse,  destroying 
property  worth  Sl...im,iiun.  including  the  (ilohe  Theatre, 
('bickering's  piano  forte  wan-rooms,  ami  a  large  number 
of  stores  on  holh  sides  of  Washington  street. 

Besides  the  "  Hack  Bay  lands,"  above  alluded  to,  and  other 
tracts  of  made  land  which  have  heen  added  to  the  original 
peninsula  of  Huston,  i(  is  proposed  to  till  a  large  tract  of  the 
shoal  water  known  :is  "South  Boston  Flats,"  the  material 
for  the  work  being  chiefly  obtained  by  dredging  the  harbor 
to  the  minimum  depth  of  twenty  three  feet.  The  newly- 
made  land  i-  to  he  covered  with  a  deep  layer  of  elean 
gravel.  It  is  also  proposed  to  construct  tidal  reservoirs  on 
the  Mystic  Uiver,  N.  \V.  of  Boston,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
scMiiring  elicit  of  the  tides  ill  preserving  the  depth  of  the 
chnnnels  leading  to  the  harbor.  The  Inirhor  itself  is  one 
ul'  the  best  on  the  coast.  Its  entrance  is  marked  by  four 
lighthouses,  one  on  Jlinut's  Ledge,  hit.  IL'°  111'  UK"  N.,  Ion. 
7"'  I.V  1  I"  \V..  a  granite  tower  100  feet  high,  showing  a 
lixed  white  light  of  the  second  class. 


The  Boston  light,  on  Little  Hrew-ter  Island,  is  a  stono 
tower  Ml)  feel  high,  showing  a  flu-dung  while  huhl  of  the 
,-eeoiid  class.  '.I.*-  feel  uhuve  tin-  -,.;i.  '|'he  Naiiovv.-  light 
on  the  (irc-iit  Urewsler,  and  the  Long  Island  Head  light- 
house, an  iron  structure,  are  of  smaller  -i/e,  though  of 
hardly  less  importance.  The  islands  to  the  eastward  are 
of  the  greatest  importance,  as  they  Kiv,-  siilctv  to  shipping 
within  Ihe  harbor  during  tin-  prevalence  of  ea-ti -rh  - 
The  destructive  action  of  the  sea  upon  tin  -e  islands  has 
hccn  very  remarkable,  hut  their  e;i-tern  shores  are  now 
protected  by  heavy  sea-walls.  These  important  public 
works  for  the  preservation  mid  cMensiun  of  the  comuj. -ice 
of  Boston  are  due  not  alone  to  the  action  of  the  general 
government,  but  largely  to  that  of  the  Slate  and  municipal 
ml!  hunt  ii  -.  NATII.  B.  Sn  I  Itn.l:)  I1,  /,'.«  .l/-n/.<(. 

Boston,  a  township  of  Franklin  CO.,  Ark.     Pop.  289. 

Boston,  a  township  of  Newton  co.,  Ark.      Pop.  109. 

Boston,  a  township  of  Wayne  en..  I  ml.      Pop.  S'.U. 

Boston,  a  township  of  Ionia  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  I'.i  17. 

Boston,  n  po-t  township  of  Krie  co..  \.  Y.    Pop.  111:).'!. 

Boston,  a  town -hip  of  Summit  co..  (I.      Pop.  III:!. 

Boston,  a  township  of  Darlington  co.,  S.  C.    Pop.  HUH. 

Boston,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Howie  co.,  Tex.,  65 
mil. •-  N.  of  Marshall.  It  has  a  good  high  school  and  a  fe- 
male academy.  Pop.  L'7X 

Boston  (TiiuMAs),  a  Scottish  Pn-shytcrian  minister, 
horn  at  Dun.-e.  Berwick -hi  re.  Mar.  17,  I  (17 '1.  hcgan  to  preach 
at  Kltrick  in  1707,  and  aetjuired  much  popularity  as  a 
preacher  and  a  writer.  Among  his  works  arc  a  "  Body  of 
Divinity,"  "  Human  Nature  in  its  Fourfold  State"  (1720), 
and  "The  Crook  in  the  Lot."  Died  May  :;ii,  17:1:!.  His 
licnts  and  peculiar  modes  of  expression  are  said  to 
h:l\  c  colored  the  st\  le  of  Scottish  preaching  more  than  those 

of  any  other  Calvinistit:  writer.  (See  his  "Autobiography.") 

Boston  Corners,  a  post-village,  and  station  of  the 
New  York  and  Harlem  H.  It.,  100  miles  from  New  York. 
It  was  formerly  a  part  of  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  but  being 
nearly  inaccessible  from  that  State  on  account  of  a  steep 
mountain-ridge,  it  became  for  a  time  the  resort  of  ruffians, 
prize-fighters,  etc.  In  1853  it  was  ceded  to  New  York,  and 
is  now  a  part  of  Ancram  township,  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y. 

Boston  School  System.  (See  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OP 
!  BOSTON,  by  IIox.  JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK.) 

Bos'tra,  or  Bots'rah,  sometimes  called  Boz'rah, 
formerly  a  great  city  of  Arabia,  now  in  ruins,  in  an  oasis 
of  the  Syrian  desert,  about  75  miles  S.  of  Damascus,  and 
about  40  miles  E.  of  the  Jordan.  It  was  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  district  of  Auranitis,  the  modern  Ilauran,  of 
which  it  was  the  capital  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  beau- 
tified by  Trajan,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Arabia  about  105  A.  D.  The  Roman  emperor 
Philip  gave  it  the  title  of  Metropolis,  probably  because  it 
was  his  native  place.  It  was  described  as  a  great  and 
populous  city  about  300  A.  D.  The  important  ruins  of 
Bostra  are  described  by  Burckhardt  in  his  "  Travels,"  and 
Robinson  in  his  "  Biblical  Researches,"  vol.  iii.  Bottra, 
though  sometimes  called  Rozrah,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Iduincan  city  of  that  name.  (See  BOZRAH.) 

Bost'wick  (Rev.  DAVID), born  at  New  Milford,  Conn., 
Jan.  8.  1,1' I.  taught  in  the  academy  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
entered  the  Presbyterian  ministry  and  became  disting- 
uished for  eloquence.  He  was  a  pastor  at  Jamaica,  L.  I., 
and  in  New  York  City.  He  published  several  works,  of 
which  the  best  known  was  a  defence  of  infant  baptism. 
Died  Nov.  12,  1763. 

Bostwick  (Mrs.  HEI.KN  LOCISE),  horn  in  1826  at 
Charlestown,  N.  H.  Her  father  was  Dr.  Putnam  Barrou. 
She  removed  in  her  youth  to  Bucyrus,  O.,  became  a  con- 
tributor to  periodical  literature,  and  published  a  volume  of 
poems  called  "  Buds,  Blossoms,  and  Berries." 

Bos'well  (JAMES)  of  Anchinleck,  a  famous  Scottish 
biographer,  born  at  Edinburgh  Oct.  29,  1740.  He  studied 
law,  and  in  1763  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Johnson, ,  of 
whom  he  was  a  devoted  admirer.  Having  visited  Corsica, 
and  espoused  with  ardor  the  cause  of  Paoli,  he  published 
an  "Account  of  Corsica"  (1768).  In  1773  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  literary  club  established  by  Dr.  Johnson 
in  London.  He  diligently  noted  and  recorded  the  sayings, 
opinions,  and  actions  of  Dr.  Johnson,  of  whom  he  was  an 
intimate  associate.  His  "  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson  "  (2  vols., 
I7'.M  )  is  a  remarkable  and,  in  many  respects,  an  admirable 
biography.  BosWell  was  eccentric,  and  noted  for  his  van- 
ity. Died  May  HI.  Kii.5.  (See  MACAI-I.AY'S  review  of  Bos- 
well's  ••  Life  of  Johnson  "  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review  "  for 
IBS1.) 

Boswel'Iia  (named  in  honor  of  John  Boswell,  a  phys- 
ician ),  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  order  Amyridacca?,  natives  of 
India,  Persia,  and  Arabia.  The  flowers  have  five  petals 
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and  a  crenelated  granular  disk.     The  fruit  is  a  triangular 

i  ;i|]-nle  with  three  valves,  three  cells,  JIIH!  one  seed  in  each 
cell.  Tlit1  number  of  known  species  is  small.  The  /Itmtrtf- 
lia  thin-it't-ra  (or  xt't-rata )  is  a  largo  tree  with  pinnate  lea\  <•.-. 
each  of  tthirh  lias  ah. ml  fen  pairs  of  hairy,  sernite  leaflets 
and  one  odd  leaflet.  It  has  small  pink  flowers  in  axillary 
racemes.  This  tree  vie  I  its  (lie  fragrant  resin  called  otibattwn, 
which  is  believed  to  l>o  identical  with  the  frankincense  of 
t!ie  ancients.  (See.  (M.ni.VNrM.) 

llos'worth,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Leicester- 
shire, on  an  eminence  10  miles  W.  of  Leicester.  On  a  moor 
near  thin  town  was  fought  in  Aug.,  1  IS.">,  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth,  or  IJosworth  Field,  in  which  Richard  III.  wa.-  d\- 
feared  and  killed.  This  battle  terminated  the  civil  war  of 
the  Roses,  and  raised  Henry  VII.  to  the  throne. 

Ilosworth  (JosKi'H),  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,an  English  philolo- 
gist, horn  in  Derbyshire  in  1788.  He  graduated  at  Leyden, 

and  received  the  iicirrce  of  D.  D.  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. In  IS  17  he  became  vicar  of  Horwood  Parva,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, lie.  dc\nted  much  time  to  the  study  of  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  published,  besides  other  work?,  a  "Dictionary 
of  the  Anglo  Saxon  Language  "  (1838),  which  is  indispens- 
able to  t lie  thorough  student  of  English.  He  resided  ten 
years  (  1S,",U-40)  in  Holland  as  British  chaplain. 

Boszormeny,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of 
Szabolcz,  Ifi  miles  X.  X.  W.  of  Debreczin.  Pop.  19,208. 

liotanic  Gardens  are  collections  of  growing  plants, 
made  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  or  for  scientific  observa- 
tion. Of  late,  they  have  also  been  very  serviceable  in  in- 
troducing useful  and  ornamental  plants  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  Kew  Gardens  in  England  and  the  Jardin  des 
Plantcs  in  France  are  among  the  most  celebrated  botanical 
gardens  in  the  world.  In  the  U,  S.,  the  garden  connected 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  prom- 
ises to  become  highly  useful  in  bringing  new  plants  into  culti- 
vation. There  is  also  a  successful  botanic  garden  connected 
with  Harvard  College  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  Missouri 
Botanic  Garden  at  St.  Louis  was  founded  by  Henry  Shaw. 

Bot'any  [from  the  Gr.  &OTO.VTJ,  a  "plant;"  Fr.  botani'i/n*-; 
Ger.  /iotu'nik]  is  the  natural  history  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom— i.  c.,  the  science  that  treats  of  plants.  For  the  present 
purpose  there  is  no  need  to  draw  out  the  distinctions  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms  of  organic  nature,  animal  and 
vegetable,  for  their  ordinary  representatives  would  m-ver 
be  confounded.  But  the  task,  when  attempted,  is  by  no 
means  a  light  one;  indeed,  a  complete  definition,  discrimi- 
nating the  lowest  forms  of  plants  from  the  lowest  animals, 
is  still  a  desideratum,  if  not  an  impossibility.  (See  on  this 
subject  the  article  PLANT.)  Probably  the  best  general  def- 
inition of  plants,  and  that  which  brings  prominently  into 
view  their  nature  and  office,  is  this:  they  are  those  beings 
which  derive  their  sustenance  from  the  mineral  kingdom, 
namely,  from  the  earth  and  air.  They  only  are  capable  of 
converting  earth  and  air  into  nourishment.  Plants  create 
the  food  upon  which  animals  live.  Their  office  in  the  econ- 
omy of  nature  is  to  transform  lifeless  mineral  materials  into 
living  matter,  or  into  matter  capable  of  supporting  or  com- 
posing the  corporeal  structure  of  a  living  being.  Animals 
take  that  which  plants  have  prepared  for  them,  transform 
it  more  or  less,  incorporate  it  into  structures  which  manifest 
powers  and  vitality  of  a  higher  order;  but  they  originate 
no  organic  matter. 

The  several  departments  of  botany  relate  to  the  different 
kinds  of  inquiry  which  may  bo  made  respecting  plants. 
They  all  fall  under  two  primary  divisions — namely,  struc- 
tural or  biological  botany,  and  systematic  botany,  with  cer- 
tain subsidiary  inquiries. 

I.  Structural  or  IJioloyical  Botany  includes  all  inquiries 
into  the  organic  structure,  life,  growth,  action,  and  propa- 
gation of  plants.  The  structure  and  the  functions  may  be 
regarded  separately,  although  practically  they  arc  best 
treated  in  connection.  As  to  the  first,  pure  structural  bot- 
any is  sometimes  denominated  organograpky — i.e.,  the  study 
of  the  organs  or  members  of  plants.  The  study  of  the  or- 
gans as  compared  with  each  other — as,  for  instance,  of  the 
different  forms  which  leaf,  stem,  etc.  may  exhibit  in 
the  same  plant  or  in  different  plants — has  taken  the  name 
of  morphology  (the  doctrine  of  forms  or  shapes) — a  depart- 
ment or  mode  of  treatment  of  the  subject  which  in  modern 
times  has  greatly  enhanced  the  interest  of  botany.  The 
morphological  study  of  abnormal  parts  or  monstrosities 
takes  the  name  of  teratolnf/y.  The  organs  of  plants  in  the 
most  general  sense  are  their  obvious  parts  or  members,  such 
as  leaf,  stem,  and  root,  flower,  fruit,  and  seed.  But  each 
of  these  is  made  up  of  parts,  and  the  parts  themselves  are 
complex  :  the  minuter  parts  or  organic  elements  of  plants, 
which  compose  the  obvious  members,  are  in  the  stricter 
sense  the  plants'  organs.  Their  investigation  takes  the 
name  of  rctjt  table  anatomy,  or  Kiftology,  The  study  of  the 


actions  of  these  organs,  whether  of  the  obvious  members 
or  of  their  minute  components  (which,  indeed,  are  the  parts 
that  act ),  is  the  province  of  p&vtto/tf^tcai  butani/  or  rcnvtahla 
),htl*i»l"'ji/.  These,  are  the  prinripiil  departments  of  struc- 
tural and  biological  botany.  The  leading  facts  and  the 
leading  ideas  which  the  botanist  of  the  present  day  lias  to 
consider  under  these  several  divisions,  so  far  as  they  may 
bo  clearly  stated  in  a  very  brief  compass,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Structural  /{<>tany  pi -oper.  including  Morpfiofot/y. — The 
natural  history  both  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms 
in  modern  times  is  studied  upon  a  morphological  hasi-. 
The  minds  which  have  dominated  and  sba]>e<[  vegetable 
morphology  are  those  of  Linnivus,  Goethe.  Robert  Brown, 
and  Do  Candofle,  to  which  several  more  recent  names  might 
be  added. 

As  a  proper  representative  of  an  animal  would  be  some 
species  of  the  highest  grade,  rather  than  a  polyp  or  an  in- 
fusory  animalcule,  so  for  the  plant  the  higher  grade  must 
betaken  as  a  pattern.  The  following  exposition  therefore 
takes  into  account,  in  the  first  instance,  ordinary  plants 
only,  such  as  our  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees.  These  spring 
from  seed;  they  take  root;  they  develop  a,  stem,  on  which 
they  display  leaves ;  and  they  develop  flowers,  the  end  of 
which  is  the  production  of  seed.  The  root  avoids  the  light, 
grows  downward,  fixes  the  plant  to  the  soil,  and  ordinarily 
ramifies  in  it.  The  stem  rises  into  the  light,  develops  loaves 
at  definite  points  of  its  surface,  is  at  its  summit  capable  of 
extending  farther  and  farther,  until  finally  it  bears  a  blos- 
som or  a  cluster  of  blossoms,  which  end  it.  Stems  take 
root ;  if  they  did  not  do  so,  our  power  of  multiplying  plants 
would  be  very  much  diminished.  Some  stems  will  strike 
root  into  the  ground  freely  and  surely  whenever  placed  in 
favorable  condition  for  it — namely,  when  screened  from 
light  and  supplied  with  moisture  and  a  fitting  temperature. 
Most  stems  can  be  made  to  do  so;  hence  propagation  by 
laying,  by  slips  or  cuttings,  etc.  A  stem  consists  of  a  series 
of  what,  in  a  loose  way — although  as  to  many  plants  (refls, 
grasses,  etc.)  a  very  natural  and  correct  way — of  speak- 
ing, may  be  called  joints;  there  is  a  point  or  portion  from 
which  leaves  (one  or  more)  are  or  may  be  developed  ;  this 
is  a  node.  Between  one  node  and  another  above  or  below 
it — a  space  of  variable  length,  according  to  the  amount  of 
growth — no  leaves  can  be  produced;  this  intervening  naked 
portion  is  an  intcrnvde.  A  stem  is  made  up  of  a  series  of 
nodes  and  intcrnodes.  The  apex  of  a  stem  is  theoretically 
supposed  to  be,  and  generally  actually  is,  so  long  as  it  lives, 
a  bnd;  that  is,  a  growing  point,  consisting  actually  and 
potentially  of  nodes  and  intcrnodes.  The  growth  of  the 
stem,  as  to  length,  is  by  the  development  of  the  internodcs 
in  succession,  beginning  with  the  lowest  and  oldest;  this 
growth  separating  the  nodes  more  or  less  according  to  the 
amount  of  lengthening,  and  so  spacing  apart  the  leaves  they 
bear.  This  growth  of  the  stem,  accordingly,  consists — 1, 
of  the  formation  of  new  parts  at  the  apex  of  the  old  ;  2,  of 
the  lengthening  of  the  successive  internodcs.  The  length 
any  internode  may  attain  is  very  variable,  but  each  one 
when  it  begins  to  grow  usually  acquires  the  length  it  may 
attain  rather  rapidly,  and  when  its  tissues  are  matured  is 
incapable  of  any  farther  extension  in  length,  leaving  the 
stem  to  be  carried  up  by  the  development  in  their  turn  of 
the  younger  internodes  above  it.  Stems  usually  grow  and 
rest  by  stages.  The  bud  is  the  undeveloped  apex  of  a  stem, 
whether  in  a  growing  or  resting  state.  "Winter-buds,  as 
they  are  termed,  are  formed  in  summer  or  autumn,  remain 
quiescent  through  the  winter  until  the  coming  spring,  und 
then  develop.  The  larger  and  best-developed  ones  are  pro- 
vided with  scales,  which  their  nodes  bear  in  place  of  leaves, 
and  they  sometimes  contain,  already  formed,  all  the  notles, 
internodcs,  and  leaves  they  are  to  develop  the  coming  sea- 
son, already  discernible,  although  rudimentary.  From  such 
buds  there  are  all  gradations  down  to  those  which  arc 
hardly  or  not  at  all  apparent  until  they  begin  to  grow. 

Branching  takes  place  by  the  production  of  side-buds, 
and  these,  as  a  rule,  arc  produced  only  on  the  nodes  ;  that 
is,  as  each  joint  of  the  stem,  when  formed,  ends  with  a 
bud  (the  terminal  bnd)  which  is  to  carry  on  the  stem  yet 
higher,  so  it  also  produces  or  may  produce  side  or  lateral 
buds  also.  There  is  a  definite  place  on  the  node  for  such 
buds  to  arise  (i*.  e,,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  leaf  with 
the  stem,  on  the  upper  side) :  this  angle  is  called  the  «.•  // 
(arm-pit),  and  buds  springing  from  thence  are  said  to  bo 
axillary.  Axillary  buds  develop  into  branches.  As  a  rule, 
there  is  only  one  to  each  leaf. 

Arrangement  of  Leave*  (Phyllotayy)  and  Jlranclie*. — 
That  of  the  latter  depends  upon  the  former.  Leaves  are 
symmetrically  disposed  upon  the  stem.  A  plant,  no  less 
than  an  animal,  is  symmetrical.  Leaves  arc  either  single 
on  each  node — i,  e.,  they  follow  one  after  another  (are  alter- 
nate)— or  else  there  is  a  pair,  or  more  than  a  pair,  upon  each 
node.  When  a  pair  only,  they  stand  alway>  upon  exactly 
opposite  sides  of  the  stem  (are  said  to  be  opposite);  when 
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.    four.   «r   jiny  other   number,   they    <\\\  ide   the   circle 
1:1!   is  the\  stand  11.1  fur  :i|i;irt  frotn  each  other  a- 

,lr    ill    the   circle.        A    eirrle    o)    thlee    --I     mm- 

•  ;    such     |e:i\  M    in1'-     -:ii'l    to    be 
irh"r/"L       Kvideutly.    oppugn-    leaves    pro-cut     merely    the 

,   -  I    i-;i  -i-   o|    W  ll'U'led    le;i  \  --S   ;i    v\  horl    o|    I  u  o    |.-;i\  c.S       The 

pairs  or  whorl*  of  leaves  follow  each  other  in  :i  fixed  order: 
»ach  p:ih-  -tands  over  the  iiiter\als  of  the  pair  ne\t  <• 
and  tin-   leaves  of  tin-  whorl  .if  three  or  ollu-r   number  cor 
•.,,|    to    I  (ir    iiiter\'il-    "I'    thOM    "f    'in-   '.\hm|    above    and 
below.      Ill   On1  alternate  arrangement   tin-  single  lea\> 

mi  one  another  in  a  definite  order,  maintaining  aeomplete 

symmetry.      Kach    leaf  project-    in-m   tin-    stem   at  a  lixcd 
with  that  which   i  .. I  tliut  which  follows  it, 

whi'di    is   uniform    for   tin1   -peeir-,  Imt  different  in  ditlercnt 
-.      In  the  simplest  ea.-c  tlir  >econd  leaf  is  on  exactly 
the  oppo-ilc  side  of  tlit1  stem  from  the  first-— of  co ur-e  higher 
up  ;  tin-  I  hi  nl  I. -a  t'on  the  opposite  side  from  tin-  -i-rmnl.  un  1 
then-fire  \eriically  uv.-r  the  lint  :    M.    tin-    leaves    are  ill  two 
vertical    rank-:     The    angular   di vcrgcnce    -/.   '.,   the    angle 
which    naetMive   leaVM    make---i-   one  half  tin;  eireumfer- 
i  n  In']'  plants    1,  j-ulur  diver- 

gence (IMC  tliiril  /.  -.,  (lie  second  leaf  is  placed  mio-third 
round  the  -Inn:  the  thinl  is  one-third  round  fnun  that, 
completing  a  ev.do  ot  three,  ami  bringing  the  fourth  ovi-r 
the  first,  (lie  fifth  .111. 1  MI  on-- -that  ; 

'    th-'    Ii':l\e~    ill    llliee    Vertical    ranks.         A    line    traced    o|) 

tin     -(nil    through  Ihe  base  or  attachment  uf  the  sncce--i  vr 
forms  a  <pira!  :   each  turn,  from  om-  leaf  round  to  tho 
one  above  which  is  placed  directly  over  it.  i.-  ternie-I  a 
Alternate  lca\r-  are  never  in  four  ranks  hut  they  KM 

i.'inly  in  five.  In  that  e;iM-  the  angular  ii  . 
portion  of  the  circle  between  any  two  successive  leaves  N 
twit  fifths  n!  (lie  circumference,  ami  the  spiral  line  a--ends 
through  two  whole  turns  round  the  stem  in  completing  the 
BTC  \irii-al  ranks  of  leaves,  and  hmii;iiiL_r  the  sixth  over 
the  first.  Tdi'-e  -c\-ei';il  nin.l.--  M|'  ;irr:ini;enirnt  tn:i\  !•»• 
dcsi^niiffd  hy  the  iVartiniis  i^  |}  ^  which  measure  the  an- 
pular  diverifi'iice  of  the  successive  lea  v-j  in  the  spiral.  The 
denominators  likewise  express  the  titiiulicr  of  vertieiil  ranks. 
aiiii  file  niunerators  tlie  nuinl>er  of  turns  round  the  stem  in 
eompletin£  a  cycle.  An  ohvious  relation  nf  these  fractions 

h  oilier  is  that  the  sum  of  the  numerator-*  of  the  first 
two  fractions  is  the  numerator  of  the  thinl,  and  the  .sum  of 
the  denominators  is  tin-  denominator  of  the  third  fraction. 
N»w.  tho  indioation  thus  suggested  is  carried  out  in  fact 
when  alternate  leaves  occur  in  more  than  five  vertical 
rank<:  for  the  next  higher  uuml.er  of  vertical  ranks  is 
ei'_'lit,  and  their  angular  divergence  is  thrM-eighthl  of  the 
EnfbraiM]  ;nid  th<-  next  is  in  thirteen  vertical  ranks, 
with  M  e  "f  five  thirteenths  of  the  circumfcreiiee. 

ton  ;  that  if ,  the  actual  arrangements  an  >  v.  pi  '--ed  l»y 
the  series  of  fractions  \,  -J,  ^  |,  -^j,  Try,  and  so  on.  The 
pnhject  \<  capalile  of  \  cry  interesting  matliematical  devel- 
opment, 'f  hc-e  are  all  modes  of  eqmihle  distribution  of  foli- 
age on  an  nxis  :  and  the  nie.ining  of  them  appears  in  gome 

evident  when  it  is  understood  that  the  work  of 
tatioTi  is  done  l»y  the  foliage  under  tho  light  of  the  sun; 
so  that  there  is  an  ad\anta'4c  in  having  as  large  an  amount 
of  fn]i:ii/e  as  pn-^iiile  within  a  given  space,  and  mn-t.  fully 
displayed  to  the  light.  The  study  of  the  arrangement  of 
]>'a\es  is  termed  fthi/lfnttu-i/,  which  is-the  Greek  for  leaf- 
nrranircinent. 

WifTamorpAowf  <\f  l.«irt*  <o«l  Strm*. — The  most  fertile 
i'lca-  in  morphological  notany  are  those  which,  indistinctly 
sketched  liy  LintKi'tis  and  afterwards  by  Wolff,  were  first 
well  developed  by  the  poet -philosopher  Goethe,  and  since 
pt-rfeeted  by  various  minds.  These  idea*  :»re  best  expressed 
in  the  following  propositions:  Kvery  jilnnt  of  the  higher 
ii  i"  exemplify  the  plan  of  vegetation)  is 

built   up  o!  HI    of  joints    of   stem    and    lca\es,  of 

whi'-h    tlic   i-inbryo  just    developed   from  the   seed,  with   its 
primary    stemlet    and    seed  leaves    (>•»'//!,  t/,,nn.  one,  two,   or 
rarely  more,  as  the  case  may  be),  is  the  archetype  nnd  the 
|tient  develojunent  consists  of  repetitions 

of  this.  The  primary  stemlet.  at  the  outset  of  germination, 
M  n  I-  nut  a  root  from  its  lower  end.  which  is  often  the 
origin  of  the  whole  root  of  the  plant;  but  any  -qicceediiii; 
joint  of  the  stem  may  equally  send  out  roots,  and  commonly 
due-;  -;i  when  favorably  situated — /.  *..  when  supplied  with 

ui-c  and  excluded  from  light.  The  succe>si\e  joints 
of  -tem.  with  the  leaves  they  bear  and  any  roots  thev  ma\ 
M-iul  downward,  build  up  the  plant,  as  it  were,  in  a  series 
Of  i'1-nerations,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  capable  of 
independent  propagation  (as  cuttings,  layers  etc...  or  else 
th'  \  make  a  part  of  the  common  life  ami  structure  of  the 

ihie.      A  plant,  therefore,  is   to  be   likened    to  a  coral 

structure    or  to  other   compound    polyps   which   construct 

a    polypidom,    rather    than    to    an    animal    of    the    higher 

:md    cHinplete    individuality,    -urh    as   a    horse   or   a 

man.      Hut  the  plant  constitutes  a  sort  of  corporate  whole: 


it    may    l>"    likened    In  nn   organized    < iniinily.  in  which 

"all  member!  bare  not  the  mi  ;  iirned 

tn  one  a'-'-oilllt.   -nine  lu  ail"ll|i-r.       The  innrph'  < 

ni-l'-  \  ie»    is.  lli  '  pled,    tin-    i 

nil  ciin-tiluled  nl'  stem  iiml    leal,  and   all  "ii  the  plan  which 

'.lavc'l    li\     thi-   |i!:ih!lrl    ;lt    til.'    1  M-  >J  i  nil  I II  i;  (.!'   it-   ;.'|.iulh. 

Thf  cnMlrilmi-,  \vhich  riiinpn-i'  tin-  principal  l-nlk  '•("  any 

lary:c  cmhryn.  ami  which  ilcvclnp   in  "yrminalion   intn  the 

'•ave<  in  tin-  cnnviiUulu-,  c-nurd,  iinil  the  like,  l 

Ihr    Wnrk    nl'    l-'avi'^    llpi'll    lii-IML'   l.ll-C'l    a>"i;i-   tin-  ground    I>V 

tlii-   li'ii/thi'iiiiiL'  "I"  tli1'  -t'tiili-t  (nr  t'n>t  intcrti" 

thrill.  :il 'iiially  di-ccrm-d    ill  III"   .  .11.  although 

n-li  thicker,  hardly  turning  gr. 

here  tin-   -ccd  li-ii\c-   an-    in  i 

nourishment:    in    a    |»-a   and   an    ai-mn  ti.  mure 

i-  In  In-   hrmi-pherical.  alnl    ni-\«'i-  atti'iin 

i<  lelnpini'iii.   lint    simply    I' I    abundantly    the 

hud  between  tln-ln  l/i/iii/iii/i  i.  su  liial  tin  succeeding  joints 
of  item  and  their  leaves  develop  tin'  n  ami 

Timorously.     ^lp.  a^ain.  wlu-rc  winti-r  liiiii^  an-  turini'il.  tln-ir 

ri-|.ri-<i-nt  !i'avi--<   n-lr^atnl  tn  tin-   tniii-timi  ••!    p! 
linn.      Kilar  Iniils   in   tln-ir  i[v\  i-lii]ii:i'-nl   >linw  (hi-  wi-ll,  in 
tin'   criminal    ami   .•nin|ili-ti'   IrMlisilinti    ('ruin   tliu    uiitfriuost 
•ales,  whii'li  fall  nil  nnchan^'i'il,  tn  tin'  unlinary  Ivave*. 
In  ih'  'ii'-,  or  tin-  bases 

nt'  1 1 -a  \  i'-  whirh  art-  tnliai-rnii-  aln.\  i-  ^ri'innl.  rmn  iTtfl  into 
rM0m>In of  BOorilfatag  mailer,  anil  nhmi  tlii-  i«  i-\hall»ted 
tin-  tliinni'il  ami  iliifl  unti-nnn-t  snilr-  -i'i\r  t'nr  |iri>icction. 

lifa\  i  -  "I'  liarliiTry  ilr\  r!n|i  as  sjiini  s  ;    tlm-i-  nl  jn- "lura, 

anil  tlui  likf.  i-iim'i-rt  a  part  nt'  Ihrir  Ii  aili't-  into  tcmlrils  for 
(•limiting,  wliik-  thn-(.'  nf  nuinrati'li  t.  1'  n.  etc. 

liialo-  tll'-ir  I. -:il'  -talk-,  ami  tli'iM-iil'  i-l.-mati-  thi-ir  partial 
leaf-Stlllks.  yiTi'c  a"  ti'inlriN  I'nr  I'liniliin^.  the  lilaili'  of  the 
Ii-at'  ri'inainin^  iiin'han^i'il  a-  foliage.  In  other  cn)»c8  {proba- 
lily  in  iriHipls  ami  .squashes)  a  whi.lf  l.'at'  fn'rnnii--  ti  nilril. 

Krpially  may  sti-in  or  branches  assume  any  of  these  forms 
a  in  I  t'nui't  inn-.  Ti-nilrilj"  of  the  grapevine  and  (if  the  passion- 
flower arc  Klems  or  branches :  so  are  thorns  of  hawthorn, 
pear,  honey-locust,  i-t.-. ;  ilie  urern  rind  of  the  stem  of  cao- 
titscs.  "r  liatti'iii"!  leatlike  i-xpan-inii-  in  many  of  them 
and  in  various  nthrr  plants,  take  the  I'ltiiciimi  of  foliage; 
tnl. i  is  (such  as  potatoes),  root-stocks  (ns  of  iris,  sweet-flag, 
jjinjier.  ete.i,  are  |iortion8  of  stem  u.-ed  irs  of 

ii'niii-hment,  just  as  the  thickened  roots  arc  in  radish, 
turnip,  carrot,  etc. 

Returning  to  leaves  and  to  the  ultimate  development  in 
the  l.lossom  as  the  inflorescence  is  approached,  manifest 
leaves  not  rarely  exchange  the  green  of  vegetation  for  the 
brighter  hues  and  delicate  texture  of  floral-leaves,  as  in 
painted-cup,  ralla.  I'ninsettia,  etc.  And  in  the  leaves  of 
the  flower  themselves  every  one  recognizes  the  appropriatc- 

I  ness  of  the  term  when  the  outer  circle  (ciilyx)  is  preen,  as  is 
commonly  the  case,  and  hardly  less  so  for  the  inner  circle 
(corolla),  although  its  members  (prt<tU)  are  of  delicate 
texture  and  of  other  hues  than  green.  The  evidence  of 
gradual  transition  from  leaves  outside  of  the  flower  (braclt), 
through  those  of  the  calyx  to  those  of  the  corolla,  does  not 

I  always  stop  there.  In  water-lilies  and  some  other  flowers 
the  inner  petals  pass  by  degrees  into  stamens,  and  so  supply 
one  of  the  clews  which  lead  the  botanist  to  his  inference 
that  even  the  interior  organs  of  the  flower  equally  answer 
to  leaves.  Cultivated  flowers  confirm  this  inference  when 
hy  becoming  "  double  "  (to  use  the  florist's  term  )  they  turn, 
some  the  stamens  only,  some  both  stamens  and  pistils,  into 
floral-leaves  or  petals,  or,  in  pome  monstrosities,  turn  them 
all  into  a  rosette  of  green  leaves.  Finally,  the  arrangement 
of  the  parts  of  the  flower,  of  whatever  shape  or  character, 
conforms  to  that  of  lea\  r-  mi  a  -ti  in  :  /.  • ..  they  follow  the 
laws  of  phyllotaxy,  already  described — are  either  in  circles, 
and  the  members  of  the  successive  circles  alternating  with 
each  other  (decussating)  after  the  manner  of  whorls  of 
haves,  or  in  cycles  according  to  the  spiral  or  alternate  ar- 
rangement of  leaves.  And  the  arrangement  of  the  blos- 

',  soms  themselves  upon  the  stem,  or  in  their  clusters,  conforms 
-  iv  tn  that  of  buds:  flowers,  like  leaf-buds,  are  term- 
axillary.     A  flower  is,  as  all  lines  of  evidence  go  to 
prove,  a  sort  of  bud  with  its  leaves  developed  and  the  in- 
tcrnodes  undeveloped  or  nearly  so — with  its  leaves  ilevel- 
np.'il  in  peculiar  forms,  not  always  greatly  different   from 
foliage  in  the  outer  pnrts.  liut  very  different  in  form  and 
in  office  as  respect*  the  inner  and  essential  organs.     In  the 
language  of   morpholoLr\ .   1  .   petals,  stamens, 

etc.  are  /;.i((/"/'"/nn v  or_Mn-.  just  as  the  fore  leg  of  a  dog,  the 

|  wing  of  a  liat  or  bird,  the  flipper  of  the  whale,  etc.  are  ho- 

•  ith  tin-  arm  of  a  man. 

The  Parts  of  the  /Voircr  need  to  be  briefly  specified  before 
its  morphology  can  be  completed.  Here,  again,  the  bota- 
nist places  I,,. tore  his  mind  u  pattern  flower — one  complete 

in    its    part-    and    free    from    complications  or  disguises.      A 

•'    tl.iwer  of  this  sort   ha<  t«n  kimls  nf  organs — 1, 
<"v  or  Icaty  parts.  ••  th;-   leaves  of  the  blossom,"  and 
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these  in  two  circles;  the  outer  circle  is  the  i-alyi-,  oftcner 
than  otherwise  green  and  leaflike;  the  leaves  or  pieces  of 
the  calyx  are  named  9f.paln;  the  inner,  of  delicate  texture, 
and  almost  always  of  other  color  than  green,  is  the  roro//a; 
its  pieces  or  leaves  are  petals.  2,  E**ent!al  nrtjnii*  within 
the  last;  these  are  of  two  sorts,  and  at  least  in  two  circles; 
the  exterior  sort  are  the  Mtnmt:nn,  the  interior,  occupying  the 
centre,  are  i,i*til«.  These  two  essential  organs  conspire  to 
the  production  of  seed.  The  stamens  are  tin-  fertilmng  or- 
gans. Each  consists  of  ajiin/tnut,  usually  a  slender  body 
which  may  lie  likened  to  the  stalk  of  a  leaf;  it  is  the  stalk 
of  the  other  and  only  essential  part — namely,  the  atttln-i-. 
The  anther  is  a  two-celled  sac,  commonly  opening  at  ma- 
turity by  a  slit  from  top  to  bottom  of  each  cell  or  com- 
partment of  the  sac.  In  an  anther  the  botanist  thinks  ho 
discovers  the  blade  of  the  leaf  in  a  peculiar  guise ;  in  the 
two  cells  or  compartments,  standing  side  by  side,  he  sees  the 
right  and  left  half  of  the  blade;  in  the  solid  part  that  usu- 
ally connects  them,  the  midrib  of  the  blade;  and  the  in- 
terior, instead  of  the  green  pulp  of  foliage,  contains  a  pow- 
dery matter,  commonly  of  yellow  color,  composed  of  minute 
grains.  This  powder  is  named  /ml/i-ii;  its  production  is  the 
essential  thing  ;  it  is  discharged  by  the  opening  of  the  an- 
ther, and  its  office  is  to  fertilize  the  pistil,  or  rather  the  im- 
portant contents  of  the  pistil.  A  pistil,  complete  and  sim- 
ple, consists  of  three  parts — 1,  the  orary  at  the  base,  thecell 
or  closed  cavity  of  which  contains  one  or  more  in-nJfn,  the 
bodies  which  after  fertilization  become  seeds  ;  2,  the  Kti/lp .  a 
column  or  narrowed  prolongation  of  the  summit  of  the 
ovarv  ;  3,  the  */u/»m,  which  is  sometimes  a  knob  at  the 
apex  of  the  style,  sometimes  a  mere  point,  or  a  line  running 
down  one  side  of  it ;  it  is  always  destitute  of  the  epidermis  or 
skin  which  covers  the  rest  of  the  plant,  and  has  cither  a 
roughened  or  a  glutinous  or  a  moist  surface,  to  which  pollen 
may  adhere.  The  ovary  is  an  essential  part,  as  it  contains 
the  ovules  or  future  seeds:  the  stigma  also,  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  pollen  to  it  is  requisite  to  the  maturation  of  the 
ovules  into  seeds:  the  style  is  sometimes  wanting,  as  the 
stigma  may  as  well  be  borne  upon  the  apex  of  the  ovary.  A 
simple  pistil  is  conceived  by  the  botanist  to  answer  to  a  leaf 
with  its  edges  brought  together  and  united  so  as  to  form  a 
closed  sac  (the  ovary),  the  outer  surface  of  which  is  the 
lower  surface  of  the  leaf,  the  lining  its  upper  surface  ;  and 
the  ovules  are  borne  on  some  part  of  the  \\ne(ni(titi'f)  which 
represents  the  united  edges  of  the  leaf,  or  on  some  en- 
largement of  this  line  (placenta).  The  style  is  a  prolong- 
ation of  the  apex  of  this  ideal  leaf,  with  margins,  aswemay 
suppose,  rolled  in  :  the  stigma  answers  to  some  portion  of 
leaf-margin  or  apex  denuded,  and  sometimes  enlarged  for 
the  readier  lodgment  of  pollen. 

To  this  idea  and  type  of  a  flower,  which  is  simply  and 
completely  realized  in  some,  and  incompletely  .so  in  others, 
the  botanist  refers  all  flowers  ho  meets  with  ;  and  he  ex- 
plains all  deviations  from  it,  and  all  disguises  of  it,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  that  govern  the  arrangement,  com- 
binations, etc.  of  stem  and  leaves.  For  example :  when  the 
calyx  or  corolla  occurs  as  a  cup  or  tube,  he  sees  in  it  a  con- 
genital coalescence,  or  union  by  their  adjacent  edges,  of  the 
••s  of  a  whorl  or  cycle;  when  these  parts  cohere  below 
with  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  he  recognizes  an  adnation  of 
contiguous  whorls.  When  the  petals,  stamens,  or  other 
parts  are  numerous,  this  augmentation  means  that  addi- 
tional whorls  or  cycles  (as  the  case  may  be)  of  metamor- 
phosed leaves  of  that  order  have  developed.  When  these 
organs  are  fewer  than  the  numerical  plan  of  the  flower  in- 
dicates, the  botanist  perceives  that  some  of  the  members  of 
a  cycle  have  failed  to  be  produced — are  suppi-etuied,  as  he 
would  say — and  he  generally  may  detect  either  the  rudi- 
ments or  vestiges  of  the  missing  organs,  or  the  vacant  places 
which  they  should  occupy — i.  e.,  which  the  symmetry  of 
the  blossom  calls  for. 

There  is  not  only  a  general  plan  of  flowers,  but  a  par- 
ticular plan  for  those  of  each  natural  order,  and  a  still 
more  special  plan  for  the  flowers  of  the  same  genus  or  kind  ; 
and  so  one  flower  of  a  group  helps  to  interpret  the  others — 
the  more  regular  and  complete  ones  throw  light  upon  the 
irregular,  incomplete,  or  unsymmetrical  ones,  by  which  the 
botanist  sees  through  their  disguises. 

So  in  the  fruit,  which  is  the  ovary  and  its  contents  ma- 
tured, the  morphological  botanist  sees  either  single  leaves 
or  whorls  of  leaves,  either  separate  or  combined,  either  free 
from  other  parts  or  congenita,lly  united  with  them,  either 
still  retainingor  resuming  somewhat  of  foliaeeous  character, 
as  in  a  legume  or  pea-pod,  or  hardened,  as  in  a  nut,  or 
thickened  and  softened  throughout,  as  in  a  berry,  or  with 
an  inner  stratum  hardened  to  form  the  stone,  and  the  outer 
stratum  softened  to  form  the  sapid  pulp  or  flesh  of  a  praeh 
or  cherry.  In  an  apple  it  is  seen  that  the  principal  edible 
portion  of  the  fruit  consists  of  calyx  :  in  a  strawberry,  of 
axis  or  the  end  of  flower-stalk  upon  which  the  ovaries  were 
borne;  and  eo  on. 


The  pistils,  or  the  carpels  of  which  a  pistil  is  composed,  end 
the  morphological  scries,  and  in  the  seed — or  rather  in  the 
embryo  formed  in  the  seed — the  series  begins  anew.  Some 
would  see  in  the  ovule,  and  consequently  in  the  seed,  a  bud, 
developed  usually  on  the  margin  of  the  carpcllary  leaf,  and 
point  to  bryophyllum  and  other  plants,  whose  leaves  are  apt 
to  develop  leaf-buds  upon  their  edges.  In  that  view  the 
kernel  of  the  ovule  answers  to  axis,  and  its  coats  to  leaves. 
The  other,  and  perhaps  the  better,  view  is,  that  ovules  arc 
special  appendages  or  transformed  lobes  of  leaves  conse- 
crated to  the  reproduction  of  the  species. 

The  lower  grades  of  plants  would  require  to  have  their 
structure  and  morphology  separately  explained,  for  which 
space  is  lacking;  they  will  be  treated  under  the  heads, 
Ferns,  Mosses,  Lichens,  Fungi,  Alga>  (Seaweed),  etc.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  the  general  plan  of  vegetation,  by  stem, 
and  leaves  symmetrically  arranged  upon  it,  prevails  in  the 
higher  orders  of  the  lower  grade  of  plants,  such  as  ferns 
and  mosses ;  that  stem  and  leaves  begin  to  be  fused  into  a 
common  foliaeeous  expansion  in  liverworts ;  that  all  dis- 
tinction of  this  sort  vanishes  in  lichens  and  algre,  and  still 
more  in  fungi,  which  in  all  their  multifarious  diversity  have 
nothing  which  in  any  sense  answers  to  foliage,  root,  etc. 

As  to  organs  of  reproduction,  the  greatest  simplification 
of  the  flower  occurs  in  coniferous  plants  (pines,  cypress, 
yew,  etc.)  and  in  the  allied  Cycas  family.  In  these  the 
female  flower  is  reduced  to  the  pistillary  leaf  or  carpel,  and 
that  is  open;  style  and  stigma  are  done  away  with,  and  the 
pollen  falls  directly  upon  the  mouth  of  the  ovules  to  fcr- 
(ili/,e  them.  Sometimes,  as  in  yew,  the  whole  apparatus  is 
reduced  to  a  naked  ovule.  Such  are  termed  I///U>H»*/,'TUI- 
IIHH  plants — i.  e..  naked-seeded;  and  in  contradistinction 
those  of  the  ordinary  sort  with  ovules  in  a  closed  ovary, 
and  therefore  seeds  in  a  pericarp  (inside  a  fruit),  arc  ttntjio- 
*j,>  mom*.  But  what  distinguishes  completely  the  lower 
grade  of  plants  from  the  higher  is  a  total  change  of  type  as 
to  reproduction.  From  ferns  downward,  flowers  (and  their 
result,  seeds)  disappear.  Their  reproductive  organs  are 
analogous  to  flowers  and  seeds,  but  not  homologous  with 
them — not  of  the  same  type.  In  common  language  we  say 
that  while  ordinary  plants  arc  flowering,  those  of  the  lower 
grade  are  fiowcrless.  Linmcus  gave  the  technical  term  of 
[l/i;ii"i</<niKiti'<  or  phantPOffOtRoni  to  plants  which  produce 
flowers  (stamens  and  pistils),  and  <T///</O</<[/IKIK«  to  those 
(such  as  ferns,  mosses,  lichens,  algse,  and  fungi)  which,  as 
the  appellation  denotes,  have  no  obvious  stamens  and 
pistils.  His  name  implied  that  there  were  organs  answer- 
ing in  function  to  stamens  and  pistils,  although  concealed 
a!  least  from  his  view.  And  the  correctness  of  his  surmise 
is  now  confirmed.  Cryptogamous  plants  possess  organs 
which  act  as  stamens  and  pistils,  as  microscopical  researches 
have  shown.  The  result,  however,  is  not  a  seed  containing 
an  embryo,  hut,  a  much  more  simple  body,  called  a  spore, 
which  by  germination  grows  into  a  new  plant.  The  appa- 
ratus for  producing  spores  differs  so  widely  in  different 
orders  of  cryptogamous  plants  that  it  must  be  separately 
studied  in  each.  To  understand  them  requires  a  knowledge  of 
II.  Vi <i>'tul:lf  Anatomy  or  Hisfofogy* — The  space  here  de- 
voted to  morphological  botany  demands  the  curtailment  of 
the  other  departments.  The  history  of  vegetable  anatomy 
is  that  of  microscopical  research.  The  leading  facts  are, 
that  plants  are  built  up  of  parts  or  integers,  all  essentially 
of  one  nature,  however  diverse  in  form,  of  which  a  good 
general  idea  may  be  obtained  by  likening  the  integers  to 
the  bricks  of  an  edifice,  supposing  the  bricks  to  be  hollow 
and  various  in  shape.  These  organic  components  of  plants 
arc  called  cell*.  They  consist  of  a  wall  of  solid  vegetable 
imitter.  circumscribing  a  closed  cavity,  which,  whilc-the 
cell  is  alive,  contains  some  living  vegetable  matter,  either 
solid  or  liquid.  Or,  going  back  to  the  beginning,  a  vege- 
table cell  (not,  very  appropriately  so  named)  is  or  was  a 
mass  of  plastic  vegetable  matter,  mostly  of  minute  sin  . 
which  encases  itself  with  a  wall  or  .shell,  this  wall  remain- 
ing permanent,  although  the  living  parts  within  may  have 
disappeared.  A  plant,  such  as  an  oak  tree,  began  its  exist- 
ence, in  an  ovule  of  the  parent,  as  a  single  cell  of  this  sort. 
The  whole  subsequent  growth  came  from  this  ;  the  capital 
fact  being  that  the  living  vegetable  cell  has  the  power  of 
multiplication.  As  it  grows  it  is  capable  of  dividing  into 
two,  and  these  again  into  two,  and  so  on.  There  are  plants 
(chiefly  aquatic)  of  the  simplest  possible  structure,  which 
consist  of  but  one  cell ;  for  as  the  cell  multiplies  by  succes- 
sive divisions  into  two,  these  separate  and  thus  become 
so  many  individuals.  There  are  plants  which  consist  of  a 
single  row  of  such  cells  developing  in  a  chain,  and  remain- 
ing adherent  at  least  for  a  time ;  or  of  a  plane  of  cells,  di- 
viding  as  they  grow  in  two  directions.  But  in  all  the  higher 
plants  the  cells  build  up  a  structure  composed  mostly  of 
distinct  organs  (stem,  leaves,  roots);  and  the  cells  them- 
selves develop  in  various  shapes,  some  round  or  polygonal, 
some  lengthened  into  tubes,  some  with  thin  and  delicate 
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walls  fas  in  the  jiilli  ami  green  bark  i.  some  with  thicker  or 
even  very  thick  walls  MI-  in  wood,  in  tin-  si'.nc  «•(  .1  cherry, 
etc.],  \\oody  fibres,  bast  of  bark,  ducts,  and  all  (he  anu- 

-t  entirely  of  cells 

or  <tf  com  bin  at  ions  of  thi'in,  all  of  the  same  type  an*!  origin, 
h.ivvev  er  'li\  erse,  in  form,  texture,  etc.  The.se  are  v  ariou-ly 
e.,mbini-d.  arranged,  ami  iiiodiii.o1.  composing  the  particu- 

l:ir  anatomy  "1"  roots,  stems,  and  lOftVeS.  Ill  til"  stem-  of 
(lowering  plants  tin-  distrihut ion  of  the  woody  portion 
I  cells  with  -lii'-i-.  •  •'<•.  I  is  up«m  two  plans  —  one,  that 
.,{'  common  wood,  whi'-h  i-!  in  concentric  layer-*  around  a 
pith  and  within  a  separable  hark,  and  a  new  layer  in  every 

added    ouNide  of   that   of   the  year  before  ;    till-* 
now  stem,  <ir  nut>ii|e  grower  :   the  other,  that  of  palms 
and  the  like,  has  no  annual  layer*,  hut  the  wood  is  || 

HI   thf  pithy  or  cellular  part. 

without  apparent  order,  throughout  tho  whole  diameter, 
nut  inure  ftocnmnlftted  towardl  th  -  eireuniferener  ;  :is  the 
newer  wood  or  new  bundles  were  thought  to  1."  added  to 
ward-  the  centre,  this  stem  was  !inme<l  fwioy«l0M — I.e., 

Me  grower. 

In  the  leave-",  the  arrangement  of  the  woody  portion 
forming  their  framework  (ribs,  veins,  nerves,  etc.)  which 
supports  the  green  pulp  or  cellular  portion,  equally  follow 
t\vi  plan-*.  In  one,  \\  •<  or  i»rt»t- 

vin"/--i.  i'.t  the  finer  divisions  of  the  framework  branch 
off  from  a  central  rih,  or  from  one  or  more  pairs  of  lateral 
ribs  al-o,  and  their  subdivisions,  or  some  of  them,  unite 
(anastomose  ur  inosculate)  with  other  divisions  to  form  a 
network  of  vein-*  ;  this  occurs  in  plants  with  ev^-nons 
stem",  ami  only  those,  with  -ome  exception.*,  hi  tin-  other 
plan,  which  is  characteristic  of  plants  with  endogenous 
stem-'.  Init  not  ab-olutcly  so,  the  leaves  are  i»tr<i!l-l 
— i*.  c.,  the  framework  is  composed  of  simple  and  parallel 
vein-  ( I'ormerly  called  uerv  e- :.  proceeding  mi  branched  from 
th-  base  of  the  Made  to  tin-  apex,  or  eNc  from  a  midrib 
to  the  maririns.  These  differences  are  turned  to  much  ae- 
eoinit  in  de<.-ript  ive  botany. 

III.    Mi/m'tititt/inil  /tot-in //,  or   }~'>tfffn>>/'-  I'll //*''"/",'///,  which 

is  concerned  with  the  actions  or  functions  of  plants  con- 
sidered as  organisms,  is  a  wide  subject,  which  may  he 
treated  under  an  independent  head.  Tho  portion  which 
relates  to  nutrition  cmmecN  itself  with  vegetable  chemistry. 
The  action  of  the  roots  in  absorbing,  of  the  stem  in  con- 
veying, and  of  the  leaves  in  digesting  or  assimilating,  the 
materials  upon  which  vegetables  live,  the  use  of  assimilated 
mutter  in  growth,  the  expenditure  of  some  of  it  in  doing 
work,  arc  leading  topics.  The  most  fundamental  idea  in 
all  vegetable  ph\  si-d.i-ry  is,  that  plants  create  all  organic 
in. liter,  and  consequently  provide  all  the  food  upon  which 
animals  live.  The  function  of  vegetation  ia  the  assimila- 
tion of  mineral  matter — earth,  air,  and  water,  chiefly  the 
two  latter — into  organic  matter,  which  is  alone  capable  of 
OOmpOfiDg  the  living  structure  of  vegetables  and  animals. 
Animals  appropriate  this,  but  produce  none.  Plants  do  tin* 
all  -important  work  only  in  their  green  parts  and  under  the. 
light  of  the  sun.  Under  the  solar  radiance  they  decompose 
carbonic  acid  and  water,  with  the  liberation  of  oxyg- 
( therefore  purifying  or  renovating  the  atmosphere  for  the 
breathing  of  animals) ;  and  they  transform  what  they 
retain  into  permanent  plant-strui;ture — that  is,  into  ceil- 
w;tll-,  ur  else  into  equivalent  substance  of  which  cell-walls 
may  be  ma  h-  ,  Mich  as  starch,  sugar,  and  the  like).  They 
"tiveit  these  same  mineral  elements,  along  with  some 
form  of  combined  nitrogen  (ammonia,  nitrates,  etc.),  into 
pi'oicine  or  protoplasm,  which  makes  up  the  vitally-act  i  v  e 
|'iii  of  living  plant-cells,  and  is  the  source  of,  and  e 
tially  identical  with,  the  Mesh  of  animals. 

\nl  here  a  most  important  idea,  of  recent  conception 
and  demonstration,  is  brought  into  view — -namely,  that 
vegetable  matter,  produced  under  the  influence  of  the  -un, 
whether  a  *  plant  fabric  (  wood,  etc.)  or  us  prepared  material 
of  which  fabric  may  he  made  i  starch,  sugar,  oil,  tibrine, 
etc.  i,  as  al-o  tii,>  tlesh  or  oilier  fabric  of  animals  derived 
from  these,  is  to  bo  regarded  as  matter  in  a  state  of 
energy  :  and  energy  is  the  power  to  do  work.  This,  which 
the  animal  derives  trom  the  food  supplied  by  the  vege- 
,  the  vegetable  has  slored  up  in  the  matter  which  the 
sun's  rays,  acting  upon  the  living  plant,  have  brought  into 

Itate  of  energy. 

In  the  function  of  reproduction,  the  mode  in  which  the 
poMen  acts  in  fertilizing  the  ovules  and  originating  the 

finVyo  in  the  s I  ;  the  arrangements  through  which  these 

minii'e  powdery  grains  are  transferred  from  the  anthers 
in  \\liich  they  originate  to  the  stigma  upon  which  they  are 

.  a:,  1   by  a  growth  from  thence  to  the  ovule,  or,   in 
some   cases,    the   immediate    application    of  pollen   to   the 

:   tho  maturation  of  fruit  and  seed;  the  arrangement 
for  th«  dispersion  of  the  latter;   their  germination. — these 

•me  of  tlie  leading  inquiries.      Lastly,  the  vital  inani- 

"iis,  as  displayed   in  the  movements  or  changes  of 


direction  which  plants  (no  less  really  than  animals)  exc- 

-ojiie  of  them  in  connection  with  \  cgetjition  and 
frowti),  SO1IU  subservient  tn  reproductive  funct  i'.i,-  —  form 
extremely  interesting  Mihject-  of  ph\ -i-dogiejil  inquiry. 

1  V.     Si/*t<  unit  if   /{nt'inif  coin  pn-e-    ;i  |  |     iliqlllt  H   -    I'el.r 

plants    as    eon-Uf  ing    of    A-JI<  ' 

another       f.<  ..  a-    inanit. 

in  various  degrees.      I'liints   are  thu^   con-idcrcd   a-    con-n 

luting  a  systematic  whole  or  i-,,/.  r.tt,/,   //„,/./,,„,,     <"<,mmon- 

w.  alth  would  have  been  a  truer  term,  for  tin   vegetal. 

ation  does  not  culminate  in   a  head  or  actual  uivhctvpe,  as 

he  animal    realm    in    man.      There  are   high   and   low 
plant-  in  grade,  but  no  liighe-t  and  no  lowest.     The  princi- 
pal department.-    .,["   tin-  L'"'at  branch    of    botanii-al    H 
are — 1,     7'<tj>in>'m>/,    and     2,    /'/'//'".'/'"/''' .'/•    or    Ii>  «»',-/j>/i"r« 
Botan*. 

1.    T'i.'-'»'"inif  is  the  study  of  the  principle-  of  d.is-ifica- 
tion,  and   of  the  ground-    upon  which  division 
of    the    di\  er-e    irradt  -    of    resemblance    nianite-  ted    among 
plant-  may  be  made   and  defined.      The   fundamenta 
in    nature    upon    which    ela--itieat  ion    in    nat  in  ,i  I     l,i    : 
ba-i'd    are    thc-e    two :     1st.    Plants    and    iiniinals    occur    in 
kinds,  and    are   repro.luced    true   to  their   essential    e 

LOT,  from  generation  to  generation;  in  other  word.*, 
progeny  is  like  parent.  1M.  The  numerous  kinds  exhibit 
unequal  and  very  v  arious  degrees  of  resemblance,  some 
being  very  similar,  others  widely  di--imihir.  Up""  'b- 
re-N  the  idea  of  */„,/,*,•  upon  rhe  second,  that  of  genera, 
orders,  classes,  etc.  Species  is  the  unit  in  natural  history. 
Individuals  occur  as  links  in  the  chain  of  generation-  which 
have  come  down  from  the  immemorial  past  :  this  "  ] 
nial  KuceoMiin  of  individuals,"  ihi-  •  n»>  *»)>!•  nf  individuals 
ling  from  a  common  stock,  const itutt-s  \\  ^pccies. 
(leiici  .  ami  the  like  are  assemblages  of 

-.  of  various  degrees  of  likcnes.-,  according  to  the 
grade.  Those  species  which  are  most  alike  ore  of  one  genus; 
for  example,  r.d  oak.  white  oak.  scarlet  oak.  live  oak,  etc. 
are  so  man  v  ; he  oak  gen m.  Th<-~e  v.  hich  concur 

in  u  more  general  resemblance,  as  being  on  the  same  plan 
of  structure  in  all  their  important  organs,  with  whatever 
difference  in  details,  represent  an  order  or  family 
terms  being  -\  non\  mom  in  bofanyi;  t.y.,  the  oak  genus, 
witli  the  chestnut,  beeeh.  ha/,el.  etc.,  are  of  one  order.  Those 
which  have  only  a  more  general  resemblance  are  of  one 
Proceeding  synthetically,  from  the  >pecirs  upward, 
these  are  </r»H/«*.  suier--'m-ly  more  and  more  comprehen- 
sive. Proceeding  analytically  from  the  vegetable  kingdom 
as  a  whole,  distinguishable  into  parts,  they  are  »f/n'»/o»». 
Tho  sequence  of  subordination,  from  general  to  particular, 
in  all  natural  history,  invariably  is — C7o#«,  Order,  (joint, 

This  sufficed  for  the  earlier  naturalists ;  but  in  modern 
times  the  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  known  species,  and 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  their  structure,  hove  called 
for  tho  recognition  of  more  numerous  grades.  The  term 
tribe  has  been  intercalated  above  genus,  and  sub-class,  sub- 
order, sub-tribe,  sub-genus  next  under  class,  order,  etc. ; 
the  extended  scaffolding  to  be  used  or  not,  according  as 
diversities  in  structure  and  the  numbers  of  forms  to  be 
classified  may  requirV. 

Although  specie*  is  the  recognized  unit  in  natural  history 
classification,  no  species  is  represented  by  absolutely  iden- 
tical individuals.  The  differences  may  be  slight,  apparently 
casual  and  evanescent ;  or  they  may  be  more  remarkable,  in- 
explicable by  any  known  causes  or  conditions,  and  more  en- 
during. Some  species  are  much  disposed  to  vary  ;  some 
maintain  a  general  uniformity.  Even  the  branches  from 
the  same  stem  may  vary,  and  when  variations  or  "sports" 
of  this  character  arise,  they  incline  to  be  perpetuated  in  the 
offshoots.  Bud  variations,  however,  are  not  common;  the 
offshoot  for  the  most  part  strictly  reproduces  the  parent 
stock.  Most  varieties  originate  from  seed.  Here  the  re- 
sult of  all  observation  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are 
two  opposed  tendencies  in  every  sexual  reproduction:  1. 
That  of  tho  progeny  to  be  like  the  parent  or  parents  in  all 
respects:  this  ordinarily  obtains  such  full  mastery  as  to 
have  established  the  fundamental  proposition  that  the  spe- 
cies reproduces  itself;  which,  more  strictly  analy/ed.  means 
that  individuals  reproduce  their  like.  2.  The  second  is  the 
tendency  to  be  unlike  the  parentsby  varying  in  some  minor 
particulars,  to  strike  out  something  new  and  peculiar.  The 
law  of  inheritance  generally  prevails,  hut  the  tendency  to  in- 
div  iduali/.c  manifests  itself  strongly  now  and  then  in  certain 
and  minor  particulars,  and  sets  up  a  variety.  Unimportant 
as  this  may  be  in  wild  plants,  and  in  any  single  stcp.it  be- 
comes of  the  highest  practical  consequence  in  horticulture, 
agriculture,  and  stock  -breeding,  in  which  nil  depends  upon 
favoring,  strengthening,  and  preserving  varieties.  Varie- 
ties of  recent  origination  are  seldom  direefh  j..  rj  cruahle 
b\  seed,  although  they  are  so  by  buds  I  otVslio..ts,  lavering, 
grafting,  etc.) ;  the  tendency  of  the  ofl'.-pring  to  inherit  tho 
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peculiarities  of  the  ]>nivnt  being  likely  to  be  overborne  hv 
the  ancestral  tendency — i'.  <•..  the  disposition  to  take  after 
grandparents,  great-gruidparenii,  rtc.  Also,  in  uncon 
trolled  nature,  the  cross-breeding  with  individuals  of  the 
unvaried  stock  is  almost  sure  to  obliterate  the  incipient 
variation.  The  variation  is  preserved  and  led  on.  under 
man's  care,  by  close  breeding  in  the  first  instance,  and  by 
selecting  for  seed  only  those  of  the  progeny  that  inherit 
most  of  the  peculiarity;  then  again  seleciing  from  the  best 
of  these,  and  so  on  for  a  few  generations.  In  this  way  the 
force  of  atiii-ixiit,  or  taking  after  ancestors,  is  weakened  or 
evaded:  for  the  new  generation  i-  tar  more  likely  to  take 
after  its  immediate  parents,  grandpan  nls.  and  great-grand- 
parents when  all  are  similar,  than  after  a  remoter  ancestry, 
the  parental  and  the  gramlparental  ( or  ata  vie)  forces  now 
neting  in  the  same  line.  In  this  way  varieties,  whicli  at 
first  would  come  true  only  by  bud-prep&gation,  are  devel- 
oped into  race*,  or  varieties  of  greater  tixity,  which  come 
true  from  seed.  Races  in  plants  are  naturally  most  im- 
portant in  annuals  and  biennials,  which  arc  capable  of  per- 
petuation only  by  seed.  There  are  perhaps  no  annuals  or 
biennials  in  cultivation  which  refuse  to  diverge  into  raees. 

.Moreover,  nearly  related  species  may  often,  but  not  in  all 
eases,  be  cross  fertilized,  and  so  their  peculiarities  mixed  in 
the  progeny,  which  takes  after  both  parents;  this  gives 
rise  to  liylirl'l*.  These  ure  of  transient  existence,  except 
when  perpetuated  from  buds — first,  because  they  are  com- 
monly sterile  /i,  r  ..  ;  secondly,  because  they  are  liable  to  be 
fertilized  by  the  pollen  of  one  or  the  other  parent,  and  so 
brought  back  to  that  type1:  thirdly,  because  even  when  fer- 
tile pi  /•  HI .  the  progeny  in  a  generation  or  two  returns,  some 
to  nne  and  some  to  the  other  parental  type  by  a  dissever- 
anee  of  the  mixed  characters,  one  part  inheriting  only  the 
peculiarities  of  the  male,  the  other  only  those  of  the  female, 
parent  of  the  hybrid. 

Races  and  varieties,  of  whatever  sort  or  degree  of  fixity, 
have  been  regarded  as  of  economical  importance  only,  but 
merely  perplexing  to  the  systematist.  Recently,  however, 
they  have  assumed  a  new  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  philo- 
sophical naturalist  through  the  investigations. and  reasonings 
of  Mr.  Darwin,  which  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  varieties 
are  incipient  species,  and  cognate  species  only  varieties  of 
greater  divergence  or  fixity — offshoots  of  higher  antiquity 
from  a  common  stock.  To  many  of  the  leading  naturalists 
of  the  present  day,  even  those  who  do  not  recognize  the 
agency  of  "  natural  selection  "  as  the  operative  cause,  the 
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having 


both  found 

in  the  same 

flower, 


the 

stamens 

separate  - 

from  the 

pistils. 


unconnected 
with  each 
other,  and 


terms  relationship,  affinity,  consanguinity  .  and  the  like,  by 

which   the   resemblance   of  one   specie's  or  one   genus  t 

other  has  always  been  denoted,  arc  no  longer  regarded  a.- 
metaphor-,  but'  rather  as  unconscious  expressions  of  the 
idea  that  the  resemblances  arc  a  consequence  of  community 
of  descent. 

The  MfiliiulH  a/  <'lii**!jiriiiiiiH,  by  which  the  principles  of 
taxonomv  have  been  applied  to  the  sy.-te:natie  arrangement 
of  the  species  of  plants,  may  here  be  considered  only  so  far 
as  concerns — I.  The  system  which  gave  the  great  impulse 
to  botany  in  the  later  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
prevailed  through  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth;  ->. 
The  system  which  has  now  taken  its  place,  and  under  which 
the  science  is  attaining  a  truly  philosophical  development. 
The  first,  the  artificial  sexual  system  of  LinmvMis,  was  en 
tirely  the  work  of  this  pre-eminent  naturalist  :  to  the  sec- 
ond, the  natural  system,  he  made  early  and  important  con- 
tributions, and  commended  thcworkto  his  successors.  The 
two  great  ends  of  a  classification  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
are — 1,  to  exhibit  the  relationships  which  subsist  among 
plants,  and  bind  them  into  a  systematic  whole:  therefore  to 
arrange  them  in  such  order,  and  under  such  successive 
grades,  that  each  species  and  each  group  of  species  shall 
stand  next  to  those  which  it  most  resembles  in  all  or  in  the 
most  important  respects — *'.  c.,  in  a  system  which  shall  ex 
press  (so  far  as  we  can  discover  and  express  in  terms)  the 
plan  id'  nature,  or,  more  worthily,  the  plan  of  the  Creator 
in  the  vegetable  world;  2,  to  enable  a  learner  readily  to 
ascertain  the  name,  place  in  the  system,  and  an  account  of 
all  that  is  known  of  any  particular  species.  These  two 
ends  should  be  subserved  by  one  and  t  he  >ame  classification. 
In  the  last  century  this  was  not  practicable.  So  Linmeus 
contrived  the  system  which  bears  his  name  as  a  temporary 
but  much-needed  expedient  to  subserve  the  latter  purpo-e. 
He  named  it  an  «i-t(ii<-i<tl  *//.W'  /</.  because  in  its  classes  and 
orders  it  did  not  attempt  to  express  all  or  the  more  import 
ant  relationships  of  plants,  but  only  those  which  could  most 
conveniently  be  used  for  a  practical  purpose.  He  uaim  1 
it  the  Mj-iinI  si/ntem,  because  he  founded  it  upon  the  sta- 
mens and  pistils,  of  which  he  had  just  completed  the  proof 
that  they  were  the  sexual  apparatus:  and  he  saw,  with  in- 
stinctive sagacity,  that  agreement  or  similarity  in  the  or- 
gans and  method  of  reproduction  would  furnish  the  lie.-i 
characters  for  classification.  Linmeus  accordingly  ar- 
ranged the  vegetable  kingdom  under  twenty-four  clas.-es. 
characterized  mainly  by  the  stamens,  as  follows : 

.Stamens  1 1.  MONANDRIA. 

"        2 2.  IHANDr.lA, 

"        3 3.  TRIANDKIA. 

"        4 4.  TKTKANDRIA. 

"        5 .1.  PKSTANDRIA. 

"  6 <>.   IlKXANDKIA. 

"  7 ".  llKPTANDKIA. 

"'   "I""1      .  "  8 8.  OCTA.NDKIA. 

'•        9 9.  ENSKANDRIA. 

"          10 10.  lIKCANIIHIA. 

"         11-19 11.  DODECAKDRIA. 


of  unequal 
length : 


connected  with  each  other 


20  or  more,  adhe- 
rent to  the  calyx 1-.  UOSAXDIUA. 

"      20  or  more,  not  ad- 
herent to  the  calyx 13.  POLYANDRIA. 

two  loiiL-'and  twos.hort  sta- 
mens   1  t.  1>IDYNAMIA. 

four  long   and  two  short 
stamens 15.  TETKADYNAMIA. 

by  their  filaments  in  a  sin- 
Vie  set 1C).  MONADKI.PIIIA. 

by  their  filaments  in  two 

'sets 17.  DlAUEI.l'IIIA. 

by  their  filaments  in  more 

"than  two  sets is.  Pni.Y.u>r.U'UtA. 

bv  their  anthers I'.1.  SYNOI.NK-IA. 


the  stamens  adherent  to  the  pistil '-'"•  "YXAXI.IUA 


stamens  and 
pistils,  mani- 
fest, 

in  the  same  individuals 21.  MONCKCTA. 

in  different  individuals £>.  DlCECIA. 

some  of  the  flowers  perfect, 
others  separated,  in  the 
same. or  two  or  tbreedif- 

fereut  individuals 23.  POLYP.AMIA. 

the  stamens  and  pistils  (concealed)  represented  only  by  analogues 24.  CRYITOCASIIA. 


in  separate  flowers  . 


The  orders  were  founded  upon  some  considerations  re- 
specting the  pistils,  their  number,  or  the  number  of  their 
styles  in  compound  pistils — f.ij.,  Moiini/i/Hin,  with  one, 
Jii'i/i/uitt,  with  two,  and  so  on ;  and  upon  divers  other  con- 
siderations in  the  other  classes,  which  there  is  not  space 
here  to  specify.  The  interest  of  this  artificial  classification 
is  now  only  historical,  except  that  it  has  firmly  established 
many  names  and  terms  in  the  science  witli  which  the  bota- 
nist has  to  be  familiar. 

The  n«i in-iil  /.;/*/••//*,  of  which  the  endeavor  is  to  arrange  all 
plants  according  to  their  true  relationships,  lias  now  been  so 
far  perfected  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  as  easy  for  practical 
as  it.  is  indispensable  for  all  thoroughly  scientific  use.  Its 


first  development  as  a  complete  system  was  by  the  Jus- 
sieus,  uncle  and  nephew,  in  the  last  century.  Towards  its 
perfection  many  have  contributed  in  the  present  century  : 
the  two  names  most  eminently  and  intimately  associated 
with  it  are  those  of  Robert  Brown  and  A.  P.  De  Candolle. 
It  recognizes,  first  of  all,  two  great  scries  of  plants,  a  higher 
and  a  lower  grade  ;  the  higher  comprising  the  whole  twenty- 
three  Linna;an  artificial  classes  (above  presented);  that  is, 
all  plants  which  are  sexually  propagated  through  stamens 
and  pistils  (in  other  words,  bear  flowers),  which  result  in 
seeds,  of  which  the  essential  thing  is  that  they  contain  an 
embryo,  as  stated  in  another  part  of  this  article.  These  are 
phxmiyumuiia,  or  more  popularly  Jluiceriijy  plautt.  The 
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lower   scries.  comp  .,,,!,,:/,!  HI  in. 

Mini  pnipii'-  ed  throagh  organi  wbleh  are 


ihe-c  are  •  III,     The  primary 

divi-i'.n-  ••  •.  In-re  In-  pi. 

' 


only   analogous   ill    functions  In   -I;  .....  IDI    .....  I     [H-lil-.   11  -nil          only   ill   till-  following  tabular  t'nrill  : 

ing  (u  •  \plaineili    iii   «/.•• 

••nous  growth  nnd  a  dlcotyli-dmioui  cmi.ryo. 


I'll  i:\<>'. . \\ini  s 
I 'I.  \NIS,  with 


Ser.     II.     Fl.'.v 

urCliYl'l VMMI  - 

I'UNIS,  With 


...   Suliclass  1.   .tagi/Mptrmi. 
naked.  _• 

i:iulo_;ciiou3growth  and  araonocotylcihim.il,  i 'inbryo.    "  II.  END.  M  I»>NS. 


a  distinct  axlit,  or  »tciu  and  foliage,  containing 


I  woody  ami  vascular  tissue.  Class  III.  ACROOKIS. 

(cellular  tissue  i.nly. 


nodlstlnctlon  of  stem  and  foliage,  but  all  confounded  In  a  thallus. 


IV.    AM.rllYTKS. 


V.  TII.U.IJ.I-HVTES. 


these  come  the  nil'n,-,if  ,n',l,  .'*  or  f'nu,  it  i,  <  (  '"•!  ..M  i  i, 

..in    ami  two  hundred    in   number   when  nm-t   coniprehcn- 

sivcly  trcaled    ;    nn  I'  T    thc-c   *>i>,  ,  .  etc..  when- 

ever   such    have    In    lie    ]  ccngn  i/ed  ;    and    finally  lhe> 

V.   Pkytograpky,  nr   ,s'/,.  /.  is    (he 

carrving  mi!  nt  lllc  priln-iph  irion  in  the  actual 

iirrangcmeni  and  eh.i  raetei'i  /  :i  1 1 i'   lhe-c  -ical  divisions. 

of   the  order-    under  them,  of   the    genera  and  specie-,  etc.  : 

and  the  application  of   name-'   In   each    according  to  certain 

li.se.l  rules.     This  introduce-  '  i  than 

the  ni'ingi  el    'inc.  li.can-ehalf    Latin    and    half    IJrcek.^r- 

,  ,,  iii,, I','  /'/I,   which     prcscrihes    the     system     njinn    whieh    Sllb- 

.  n  to  the  ni'gans  ami  ].arls  of  plants, 

Ijcctue  term-  to  their  nmdilications  ami  forms,  m.ik- 

ing  a  technical    language   through    which    plants    and    their 

il  part-  may    he   compareil    and   de-cril.ed  with  an  i  \ 
ae'ne-s   and    brevity  not  ..ihervvi-e   possible.      Also  \,,,in  ii- 
,1','n,',.  which  jirescrilies  the  rules  for  giving   names  to  the 
plants  themselves  and  to  (he  groups  whieh  they  eonip 

The  l,ni,,,,nnl  «i/*t,  ui  of  nomenclature — whieh  was  one  of 
the  happii -I  hits  of  Ijinnteus,  and  of  a  value  which  tho-e 
only  can  rightly  estimate  who  are  aware  of  the  inconveni- 

sulVercd  iiy  the  ante  l.inmean  hotaliis's  in  their  en 
in  to  get  on  without  it --ha  -  c-'lahli-hcd  for  ea.di  plant 
a  donlile  name  namely,  that  of  its  genii- ami  thai  of  it- 
specie-.  A  gcnn-  bears  a  name  of  one  wo  !  live — 
«.  -/..  V"  '''•"*•  'he  oak  genus,  l.ilitun, the  lily  genus.  Uencra 
and  :•  ..•-.  in  the  modern  sense,  dale  back  as  far 
a-  Touriielort  (A.I).  1700).  The  specific  name  was  the 
invention  of  Linmeus  isay  1750),  who  first  distinguished 
the  phrase  or  descriptive  character  of  a  species  from  its 
name,  making  the  latter  consist  of  a  single  word,  preferably 
an  adjective:  ..  ./ .  '/.,,•,•«*  nff,,i,  for  white  oak,  Quercitt 
ml, ,,i.  for  red  nak.  The  generic  name  answers  to  our  sur- 
name, as  Itrown  or  .Tones:  the  specific  to  the  baptismal 
name,  as  .Ii.hn  and  .lames.  If  a  rni'i,  /,/  has  tn  he  de- limited, 
its  name  will  be  appended  tn  that  of  the  species — e.  ff., 
Qtieri-i"  '  -  tK!.  variety  tii»-r,,r,',i.  for  the 
quercitron  oak.  Names  of  groups  higher  I  ban  genera  are 
in  the  nominative  plural,  and  are  mostly  formed  by  an  ex- 
>n  of  the  name  of  a  principal  genus.  For  instance, 
/.'"«'!.  the  rose  genus,  gives  its  name  Itwtefe  to  the  rose  tribe, 
and  of  I!,, *,,,-, ,-i  to  the  rose  family.  This  is  a  short  expres- 
sion for  r/tintir  Kiimrer — i.  c.,  rosaceous  plants. 

Aiji-i'-nliin-nl  I!,, in:, ii,  M,,/i,;il  It,, i,, HI/,  and  the  like,  sig- 
nify so  much  of  systematic  botany  as  applies  to  agriculture, 
medicine,  etc. 

Palleontoloyical  nr  /'..*«i7  fin/, mi/  is  the  systematic  and 
••iiral  botanj,  as  far  as  it  can  be  made  out  from  fossil 
remains,  of   the  vegetation  of  former  ages.      Its  h 

although  frag ntary,  are  of  the  highest  interest,  as  show 

ing  that  a  \cgctation  predominantly  of  the  lower  grades 
ainne  e\i-tcd  in  the  earlier  geological  eras  ;  that  gymno- 
sperniniis  plants  h.ng  precede  i  ious  exogens;  that 

the  latter  were  apparently  not  introduci'd   until  the  creta- 
j.criod:  ami  that  our  existing  genera  largely  origin- 
ated in  tertiary  times,  and  were  then  represented  by  ip 
- f  them    peculiar,   but   many  much   resembling,  and 

tOme  "l.\  iously  identical  with,  those  of  the  present  da\  .  So 
that  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  actual  flora  of  the  United 
Slates  originated  in  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  periods, 
ate!  ha  -  BOID6  'in\\  n  to  the  present  day  with  change  indeed, 
but  with  a  continuity  of  type  which  argues  genetic  trans- 

'11.       (Sec   Fossil.   11..1  ANY.) 

i,'",:/rii/i!iii;il  Iliiiniiy — the  study  of  the  relations  of 
plants  tn  the  earth,  considered  in  reference  to  the  natural 
distribution  of  the  species  o\<  c,  and  the  , 

nt  that  ii-f  ribution — connects  the  science  of  botany  with 
physical  geography  and  climatology:  also  with  geology  as 
it  proceeds  ;  and  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  present  dis- 

triliutinn  ol  specie-  i-  ..iily  In  I xplained,  or  clearly  cnn- 

ceived,  by  a  study  of  the  changes  which  the  earth's  surface 


and   its  climates  have  undergone   since   the  ivpes  ..t'  the 

actual  \  egi  lation  came  into  e\i-tence.   S,,  that  geographical 

--il   botany  arc  co-related  as  modern  is  to  ai 

ASA  GRAY. 
Hut 'tin  y  Bay,  u  bay  of  Australia,  in  New  South  V, 

wlil'h   ua-     i  ;,    rapt.l'nok    in    177H,  and    nallod 

l.\   him   w  ii  h   ret.  i  nnml.ei  «.!    n.  \\   j 

found  there.      It    in  J  mills  S.  of  Sydney,  in    hit.  Jil     J'  S.. 

151°  13'  K.       \    DOlODJ    "i     l!nl:-h    cnnii.'ls    was 

'   in  1787,  and  was  removed  to  Port  Jack 
I7SS.  luit  the  penal  colony  long  continued   to   retain   the 
"t    Itotany  Uay. 

Hiit'i'lniirt.  a  enmity  of  the  W.  part  of  Virginia.    Area. 
It    is   bounded  nn  the  S.  K.  by  the  Hlue 

Hidge.  an.!    is  travcrsid   by  several    ridges  of  the  Allcghu 
nies.  which  are  separated  by  fertile  \  alley  s.     It  is  inna 
l.\  the  James    Kiver,  and  also  drained  by  Craig's  C'eek. 
The  James    I!i\er   I  anal   eonneel-    thi.-   county    witli  Itieh- 
mond.     lirain  and  tobacco  arc  the  chief  crops,      l-'lour  is 
manufaelured.    Iron  ore  abound-.    The  Peaks  of  Otter  are 
near  its  S.  K.  border.     Capital,  Kineastlc.     Pop.  II, :::".!. 

Botetourt  (.NOHIIOSNK  Berkeley),  I.oiin,  was  Iwrn  in 
England  about  17'M.  lie  u  as  appninted  my  a  I  governor  of 
Virginia  in  I7''s.  and  dissohed  the  assembly  of  burgesses 
in  17o'J  because  they  passed  a  remonstrance  against  some 
acts  of  the  liritish  Parliament.  Died  Oct.  In.  1770. 

Botetourt  Springs,  a  post-village  of  Koanoko  co., 
Va..  is  the  -.at  "t  lli.llius  Institute,  a  flourishing  school  for 
ladies,  and  has  a  mild  and  pleasant  saline  spring  known  as 
41  Johnson's  Spring." 

Bot-Fly,  a  name  given  to  various  dipterous  insects  of 
the  family  (Estridas,  but  in  the  U.  S.  generally  applied  to 


Bot-fly. 

the  horse  bot-fly,  Gattrophitia  eqni.  The  fly  lays  her  eggs 
upon  the  hairs  of  the  horse,  and  after  hiving  her  eggs 
almost  immediately  dies.  The  eggs,  conveyed  to  the  horse's 
stomach,  are  hatched,  and  the  larva}  are  provided  T\ith 
mouth-hooks  by  which  they  hang  on  to  the  coats  of  the 
stomach.  In  about  a  year's  time  they  are  discharged  with 
the  excrement,  and  in  one  mouth  they  are  changed  into 
perfect  flies.  When  very  numerous  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  bots  are  very  injurious  to  the  horse;  but'thcre  is 
some  dispute  among  horse-breeders  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
injury  done  by  them. 

Both  (JAs),  a  Flemish  painter,  was  born  at  Utrecht  in 
I  lil  ii.  He  was  a  pupil  of  ISIoemaert,  and  worked  in  Italy. 
lie  excelled  in  landscapes,  and  represented  the  atmospheric 
effects  of  Italy  with  much  fidelity.  Died  in  h  .1. 

Bo'thie  [Gaelic  Imthag,  a  "hut  "],  the  i.ame  applied  in 
S. 'i. i  land  to  a  sort  of  barrack  or  large  temporary  structure 
for  the  lodging  of  farm-laborer-,  -tune-cutters,  and  others. 
There  are  also  bothies  where  wnmen  are  lodged.  The 
bothie  system  is  considered  by  the  In  -t  <  la--.  -  in  Sc.'ilaiid  as 
a  national  disgrace,  for  the  moral  results  of  the  plan  have 
been  deplorable. 
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'  BOTHNIA— BOTTLE. 


lioth'uia  [Sw.  ltotten~\,  a  name  formerly  given  to  a 
country  of  Northern  Europe,  which  belonged  to  Sweden, 
and  was  situated  un  both  sides  of  the  Gulf  oi  Bothnia.  The 
eastern  portion  is  HOW  comprised  in  Finland,  and  the  west- 
ern forms  the  Swedish  provinces  of  Piled  and  I'mca. 

Bothnia,  Gulf  of,  the  northern  portion  of  the0Baltic 
Sea,  extends  from  Toruea  southward  to  the  island  of  Aland. 
and  is  about  400  miles  long.  Its  width  varies  from  00  to 
1HII  miles.  It  is  bounded  ou  the  E.  by  Finland  and  on  the 
W.  by  Sweden.  Its  greatest  depth  is  about  lifty  fathoms. 
The  navigation  of  it  is  rendered  difficult  by  many  small 
islands  and  sand-banks  near  the  shores.  The  gulf  is  usu- 
ally fro/en  in  winter,  so  that  sledges  can  cross  it. 

Bothrioccph'alus  [from  the  (Jr.  poipiav,  a  "little 
pit,"  and  *c€<^aA>j,  the  "  head,"  named  from  the  depressions 
on  each  side  of  its  head],  a  genus  of  cestoid  intestinal 
worms,  once  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  Tirniti,  or 
common  tapeworm.  It  inhabits  the  bodies  of  the  salmon, 
stickleback,  and  other  lishcs,  us  well  as  human  beings. 
Two  species  occur  in  man.  Bot\rioc#phalut  l«tn*  and  /.'«//i- 
i-ini-i'j,/iii/iin  ennlntui.  The  former  is  common  only  in  Rus- 
sia, Sweden,  Norway,  Lapland.  Finland,  Poland,  and  Switz- 
erland. It  is  from  six  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  composed 
of  numerous  tlat  and  wide  segments,  and  au  elongated, 
compressed,  obtuse  head.  The  mouth  is  small,  with  a  lon- 
gitudinal depression  extending  from  it  on  each  side.  Like 
the  Taniii.  it  is  hermaphrodite,  and  besides  discharging 
ova  multiplies  by  segmentation,  the  fragments  urjtruylntlitlet 
being  discharged  with  the  feeces  of  the  animal  in  which  it 
lives.  Probably  this  parasite  is  introduced  into  the  human 
body  not  only  from  tish  eaten  as  food,  but  in  drinking 
water  from  lakes  and  rivers.  Near  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
scarcelv  a  familv  is  free  from  it,  but  a  few  leagues  from  the 
coast  and  main  water-courses  it  almost  disappears.  Itoth- 
,-/,,,, /ilin/iiH  mnliilia  has  been  found  to  inhabit  the  human 
intestines  only  in  North  Greenland.  In  that  country  it  is 
quite  common  in  dogs.  It  is  about  a  foot  in  length,  and 
receives  its  name  from  the  cordate  or  heart-shaped  head. 
(Cobbold,  Proceeding*  of  the  Zooloyical  iSocMty,  London, 
1862.)  The  means  of  destroying  or  expelling  the  "  broad 
tapeworm,"  as  this  parasite  is  sometimes  called,  are  the 
same  as  in  the  ease  of  Teenia.  (See  TAPEWOKM.) 

Both'well,  a  county  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Ontario  (Can- 
ada), is  intersected  by  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and 
bounded  ou  the  W.  by  the  St.  Clair  River,  and  on  the  S.  E. 
by  La.ke  Erie.  Large  quantities  of  petroleum  are  produced. 
Area,  547  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1871,  20,701. 

Bothwell,  a  post-town  of  Zone  township,  Bothwell 
co.,  Ontario  (Canada),  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  23 
miles  S.  W.  of  Chatham.  It  has  numerous  petroleum- 
wells,  and  a  trade  in  cattle,  grain,  and  lumber,  the  latter 
being  extensively  manufactured  here.  It  has  one  weekly 
paper.  Pop.  about  1500. 

Bothwell  (JAMES  Hepburn),  EARL  OF,  a  profligate 
and  audacious  Scottish  courtier,  was  born  about  1520.  Ho 
inherited  the  title  and  large  estate  of  the  earl  his  father  in 
1556.  In  1562  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  conspiracy  to  seize 
the  queen's  person,  but  he  escaped  to  France,  after  which 
he  was  outlawed.  He  returned  in  1565,  and  became  an 
enemy  of  Regent  Murray  and  a  favorite  adviser  of  Queen 
Mary.  The  murder  of  Lord  Darnley  (1567)  is  generally 
imputed  to  him.  He  was  indicted  for  this  crime,  but  as  he 
came  to  court  with  4000  followers,  he  was  acquitted.  In 
April,  1567,  many  nobles  signed  a  bond  or  document  in 
which  they  commended  Bothwell  as  a  fit  husband  to  the 
queen,  whom  he  carried  to  Dunbar  Castle.  He  married  her 
in  May  of  the  same  year.  A  strong  party  soon  took  arms 
against  Bothwe'.l,  who  fled  to  Denmark,  where  he  was  im- 
prisoned. Died  in  1576.  (See  BURTON,  "  History  of  Scot- 
land," vol.  iv. ;  ROBERTSON,  "History  of  Scotland.") 

Botocu'does,  or  Aymo'res,  a  native  tribe  of  Brazil. 
They  live  in  the  forests  on  the  Rio  Doce,  along  the  bound- 
ary of  the  provinces  of  Espirito  Santo  and  Minas  Geraes, 
and  are  said  to  resemble  the  Chinese.  They  are  brave 
but  treacherous,  and  have  caused  the  government  consider- 
able trouble.  They  number  about  4000,  and  arc  rapidly 
dying  out.  They  pierce  the  lower  lip  and  insert  a  block  of 
wood  in  the  hole. 

Botoshan',  or  Bootosha'ni,  a  town  in  Roumania, 
on  the  Sehiska,  60  miles  N.  W.  of  Jassy,  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  Germany  in  cattle,  wine,  wool,  to- 
bacco,  etc.  Pop.  in  1860,  27,147. 

Bo  Tree,  or  Pee'pul,  the  Fieut  reHyiiaa  or  sacred 
fig  tree  of  Hindostan  and  Ceylon,  a  species  of  tree  which  is 
greatly  venerated  by  the  followers  of  Vishnu  (who  was 
born  under  this  tree),  and  especially  by  the  Booddhists.  It 
is  a  large  tree,  whose  sap  abounds  in  caoutchouc,  and  which 
yields  a  small  edible  fig,  not  much  valued.  Great  amounts 
of  lac  arc  gathered  from  its  branches,  for  it  is  one  of  the 


favorite  abodes  of  the  lac  insect.  The  famous  bo  tree  of 
Anarajapoora  in  Ceylon  is  believed,  on  apparently  good 
grounds,  to  have  been  planted  in  288  B.  C. 

Botrych'ium  [from  the  Gr.  Corpus,  a  "  bunch  of  grapes," 
the  name  referring  to  the  appearance  of  the  fruitful  fronds], 
a  genus  of  ferns,  having  tfie  spore-cases  distinct,  sub-glo- 
bose, clustered,  and  on  one  side  of  a  pinnated  raeiiis, 
2-valved,  without  any  elastic  ring  and  opening  trans\  <•!><•  h  . 
The  llfti-if-ftim/i  Vii-ijinifiiin  is  remarkable  for  its  wide 
geographical  distribution.  It  abounds  in  the  U.  S.  and  in 
the  Himalaya  Mountains,  and  is  found  in  Norway,  Austra- 
lia, .Mexico,  and  many  other  countries.  It  is  boiled  and 
eaten  in  some  countries. 

Botryoi'dal  [from  the  Gr.  jSorpin,  a  "bunch  of  grapes," 
and  eifios,  a  "  form  "],  a  term  used  in  mineralogy,  and  ap- 
plied tu  substances  the  surface  of  which  consists,  rf  a  group 
of  clustered  globular  prominences  which  resemble  grapes 
in  form.  Examples  of  such  formation  arc  often  seen  in 
chalcedony  and  hiumatite. 

Botrytis.     See  MILDEW. 

Bot'ta  (ANNE  CHARLOTTE  LYNCH),  an  American  poetess, 
born  at  Bennington,  Vt.  She  was  married  to  Vincen/o 
Botta  in  1855.  She  published  a  volume  of  poems  in  1849 
and  a  "Hand-book  of  Universal  Literature"  in  I860. 

Botta  (CARLO  GH-SKITE  GTGLIELMO),  M.  D.,an  eminent 
Italian  historian,  born  at  San  Giorgio,  in  Piedmont,  Nov.  (!, 
1706.  He  studied  medicine,  and  served  as  surgeon  in  the 
French  army  in  1795-96.  In  1803  he  was  elected  to  the 
French  legislative  body.  He  published  in  180!' a  "His- 
tory of  the  American  War  of  Independence,"  and  in  1825 
a  "  History  of  the  Nations  of  Italy  from  Constantino  to 
Napoleon,"  3  vols.  His  most  important  works  arc  a  "His- 
tory of  Italy  from  17^'to  1M  1"  ("Storia  d'ltalia  dal  I7MI 
al  1S11,"  4  vols.,  1824),  and  his  "Continuation  of  Guic- 
ciardini's  History  of  Italy  to  1789"  (10  vols.,  1832).  He 
died  in  Paris  Aug.  10,  1837.  (See  F.  BECCIII,  "  Elogia 
storico  di  C.  Botta,"  1839.) 

Botta  (PAUL  KMILK),  a  distinguished  archajologist  and 
traveller,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1791.  He  en- 
tered the  service  of  Mehemet  Ali  of  Egypt  as  :i  physician 
about  1S30,  and  became  French  consul  at  Alexandria. 
Having  visited  Arabia  in  1837,  he  published  in  French  a 
"Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  Yemen,  etc."  (1844).  He  was 
next  sent  aa  consul  to  Mosul,  and  in  1843  began  to  exca- 
vate the  mound  at  Khorsabad  on  the  Tigris  for  monuments 
of  ancient  Assyria,  and  there  discovered  a  palace  with 
statues  and  cuneiform  inscriptions.  With  the  aid  of  Le- 
t innne.  Burnout',  and  the  artist  Flandrin,  he  published  a 
magnificent  work  entitled  "  Monuments  of  Nineveh,  dis- 
covered and  described  by  M.  Botta,  with  designs  by  Flan- 
drin "  (5  vols.  folio,  1847-5(1). 

Botta  (VixcKxzo),  PH.  D.,  born  near  Turin,  Italy, 
Nov.  11,  ISIS,  became  professor  of  philosophy  at  Cuneo, 
and  afterwards  at  Turin;  a  member  of  the  parliament  in 
1849;  in  ls;>u  inspected  the  educational  system  of  Ger- 
many, and  in  1  S53  that  of  the  U.  S.,  and  became  professor 
of  Italian  literature  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New- 
York.  Among  his  works  are  a  "  Life  of  Cavour,"  "Dante 
as  Philosopher,  Patriot,  and  Poet,"  and  a  history  of  modern 
philosophy  in  Italy. 

Bott'ger,  written  Bott'cher,  or  Bot'tiger  (JoitAsx 
FlllEDRlrll ),  a  German  alchemist  noted  as  the  inventor  of 
Meissen  porcelain,  was  born  at  Schleiz  Feb.  4,  16S2.  He 
spent  much  time  and  money  in  the  search  for  the  philoso- 
pher's stone.  Died  Mar.  13,  1719. 

Botticel'li  (SAxniio),  an  early  Italian  painter  of-the 
Tuscan  school  ( 1447-1 51. i),  was  the  most  eminent  of  the 
scholars  of  Filippo  Lippi.  He  was  the  first  who  treated 
mythological  subjects,  and  excelled  his  predecessors  in 
movement  and  drapery. 

Bot'tiger,  or  Boettiger  (KARL  AUGUST),  a  German 
archa'ologist  and  litterateur,  born  at  Reichcnbach,  in 
ony,  June  S,  1760.  He  was  a  friend  of  Goethe,  Schiller, 
anil  Herder,  with  whom  he  associated  at  Weimar.  He  edit- 
ed several  journals,  and  published  many  antiquarian  trea- 
tises. Died  Nov.  17,  1835.  A  collection  of  his  essays, 
called  "  Kleine  Schriftcn,"  appeared  in  3  vols.,  183: 

Bot'tle  [Fr.  bmitfille;  Sp.  lioti'lla,  the  diminutive  of 
li'itn.  a  "leather  bag  for  carrying  liquids  "],  a  vessel  for 
Imldiii"  liquids,  usually  made  of  glass  or  earthenware. 
The  bottle*  mentioned  in  the  Bible  were  made  of  the  skins 
of  animals,  and  such  vessels  are  still  used  for  carrying 
water  in  Asia  and  Africa.  In  Spain,  wine-bottles  made  of 
goats'  skins  are  used  at  the  present  time.  The  glass  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  common  bottles  is  of  a  coarse  quality. 
The  process  by  which  they  arc  formed  is  briefly  as  follows : 
A  long  iron  tube  is  dipped  into  the  melted  glass,  a  portion 
of  which  adheres  to  the  end  of  the  tube.  After  this  material 
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ifl  pnrtia!!v  cooled,  the  ^lass  Mower  puts  (lie  end  of  the  tube. 
with  tin-  portion  "C  Ilir  (,'la-s  adhering.  into  :  ......  ulil.  and 

blow  -  in'"  I  lit-   til  IT,  V,  Ilirll    he  hold  J   ill  a  V  erticltl  po-i'ion.     Ir 

is  thru  pa-.-ed  horn  tin-  bunds  of  the-  I,  Inner,  uii'l  i-  finished 
by  .-e\  ci  .il  niliri-  workmen. 

Iliiltlr  <>oiiril  (l.ii'i'Mni-:,i\,  a  ;.-emi><  nf  plants  of  the 
order  <  'urn.  nearly  allied  to  th-  'irl>ittt, 

in  which  it  WIIH  t'linnrrly  includrd.   'I'll'-  / 
Or  Common  hnttlr  gourd.  is  il  native    of    liMh:i.  lull    i- 
valed    in    many   \\.niii  climates.      It   in  a  climbing   annual, 
having  while  (lower.-,  ami  a  lar^'r  linltli-  shaped   fruit    with 
H  hard  nii'l.  vv  hirh  i.-  railed  :i  .  -i'r,  /,,,»/.,  mill  is  usi'il  for  hold- 
ing or  dipping  \vatrr.      'i'his  fruit    ; 

'     has  '•    III!    edible  pulp, 
which  is  an  impor'aiit  article  of  tood  to  the  poorer    \rab-. 

Bottlr-nOXC  \Vhlllr,  -nnirtimrs  called  Itllltli  III  .III 

{/////"  '•<""/  mini  .....  I    of  the  family 

I'll  V  -etei'!i|:e.        It     inhabits    thr     North     Atlillltir   ami 
times    ascends     liver-.         Il      M-|d»lil     exceeds     twell'v      I 

length.  Tim  liauir  (if  ItoTTt.K  MISK  WIMI.K  is  soniclime- 
Hpplied  to  another  liialiilnal,  tin*  />>  /j,/iin>u  Tttraio,  a 
dolphin  which  inhabits  tin-  North  \ 

Bottom  llral,a  term  applied  ill  horticulture  to  till' 
temperature  communicated  to  certain  Hoils,  either  liy  fer 
inrntinx  ami  <lt  .....  mposing  I'lucrd  undernrat  h 

thrin.  lor  which  purpo  ad  thr  rcfu-r 

bark  of  thr  lanyard  urr  ol'lrn  u-rd,  or  by  inriins  of  Hues  or 
hot-",;  us.  Thr  svstcniis  llpplicil  tothceillti- 

\  a:  i  .....  >t'  pineapple-,  L''  a  pe-,  melon--,  cucumber-,  ami  other 
plants  grown  in  hot  hnu-"-.  pit-,  or  t'lanirs.  It  i-  onr  of 
thr  most,  important  agents  in  the  artificial  rnlti\  ation  of 
tnnlrr  plants  of  whatever  kind,  whether  flower  or  fruit- 
bearing. 

Bot'tomry  [from  hniima,  a  part  of  the  ship  being  put 

fur  thr  whole],  thr    art   of  lending  inonry  on  thr  plr.lge   of 

a  ihl]  lioitoiii  of  a  ship.     It  may  be  considered 

inn  Ir  r  tin-  follow  in  I;  di  v  i-ion-  :  I.  the  nature  tif  thr  contract  : 

mini  ;  o,  by  whom  made;  4,  the  mode  of  its  cntbivr 

lurllt. 

1.    Tlf  \ninr,'  nf  the  Contract.  —  It  is  a  maritime  contract, 
ami  in  of  a  wager.     The  substance  of  the  con- 

is  that   it  thr  ship   rrtnrns  the  loan  is  to  he  repaid 
with  interest.     If  it  is  lust  in  the  course  of  navigation,  the 

ib'lit  i-  ili-,-har'_'r<l.  though  thr  borrowi-r  may  have  abuti- 
ilant  in  "iins  I'm'  repay  liirnt.  Thr  prinripal  of  the-  hum  being 
thus  put.  nt.  risk,  i  ,  -  not  mine  within  the  opera- 

tion M!'  I  lu-  u-ni  v  laws,      l.arirr  intrn  ,-t  is  -omrtinir,-  ,,  \arti  il 

-H  |HT  rrlit..  or  r\  rn  a    lal  irrr  lair.      Thr  proprr  eoiirt, 
llo\vr\rr.  li:i-  |to\\rr,  ill  rxtrrmr  ra-,'-'   of   r\n     ,-ive  interest, 

•it  rrlirf.     Shoiilil  ihr  ship  tlrviatr  IVutn  lier  voyage 
lin  I  lir  lost,  the  lender  wouhl  not  lakr  that  risk  upon  him 
self,  hut  Ihr  I.  orrowrr  would  still  be  liable.      Sn  if  the  ship 
be  lost  by  thr  nnni^l'iil  art  of  the,  borrower  or  thr  n 
in-'r.iil  •>!'  thr   prril.-  of  thr  sra.      It  has  lirrn  dreiilnl  that 
the  ilor  trine  of  roiistrin-t  i\  r  lo--  \vhirli  applii  -  in  in-iiranrr 
la\v  ilo,-s  not  rvtrihl  to  a  boiiomry  loan.     This  loan  is  not 
within  thr  art  ot'  t'on_:rr--.  which  rrtjuires  mortgage*  ami 
......  vojmoes  of  resaela  io  hr  ir^i-tercd  for  the  pnrpo-,-  ,,t 

eiviDgnotioi  '>  nt  u'ranlot-s  or  to  rrrilitors.    Should 

thr  .-hip  return,  thr  loan  hi  .......  irs  due,  and  the  priln-ipal  an.  I 

inaririiur  intrn-M  tourri!irr  form  a  new  principal,  on  which 
ordinary  intrrr-t  will  br  ralmlah-d  until  payment.  A  bot- 
tomry loan  is  strii-tly  on  thr  ship.  A  rorrr-pouding  loan  on 
is  in;  i  mm.  It  is  governed  by  rules 
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thOM  applicable  to  bottomry.      A  bot- 
tomry loan    ha-    this  markrd    prnili.i  rity.  applirablr,  huw- 
^^iinr  liens:  that  where  there  uro  two  or 
morr  in    -  ......  -   ion.  thr  latr-t  limy  ha\r   the  prrfrrn-. 

it  ma\  hr  thr  |iri,-r  of  thr  -afrty  of  tile  ship.  In  liens 
cre.llel  re/llla  -.  -ly  upon  property  <m  laud  it  i.s  n  well-known 

1  rule  that  thr  earliest  has  the  preference. 
2.    /  There  is  usually  exc- 

entr  I   a  bottomry  bond.     This  i-   imr,  however,  absolutely 
nrls  do  not  hnik  so  iniiell  at  the  trehlliral 

forms  as  at  the  intent  of  thr  paitirs.  Kvrn  if  there  were 
a  -a!r  mi'-udr-l  a-  a  -rrurily  for  a  loan,  evidence  to  show 
the  true  nature  of  the  transaction  could  be  adduced,  and  it 
would  be  enforced  arcin-dingly. 

'•'<•   !'•!!   H  \  lioitomry  bond  may  be  executed 

either  by  the  owner  or  the  master  of  the  >h!p  ui  the  on 

The  owner   call    execute  it.  ill  general,  whenever 

-  tit.  -o  lou^  a-;  thr  tran-artioii  is  in  its  nature  mari- 

time.     A  m:i-lei  of  a  ship,  on  the  other  luind,  is  governed 

by  special  rules.      Hi-  leading  duty  is  to  na\  i^atr  thr  ship. 

•    i-i  -I'll  il.      Thr-'r    hittrr    pOWi 

i   upon    him    in   r  \lraordinary  I'liirru'enries,  «  here  the 
e\iirn,-irs  i-ri|iiire  it.    The  lender  mu-t  lie  pn-pared  to  show 
that  thrrasr  is  onr  whirh  justifies  the   loan.  Mich  as  stre-- 
of  weather,  in  oessit)   "f   repairs,  and  the  like.      line 
ures  mu-t  he  taken  to  communicate  with  the  owner  where 


surh  fion    i-  tViisible.      At  the   pn  -cut  tin 

lele-raph   Illllst    br    rrsortrd  to  whrrr   il    i-   ane-sible.       'I  In 

power  of  the  ma-ti  r  miiy  in  like   manner  in  extraordinary 

Mend  to  a  pledge,  or  eM-n  a  s-ilr.  of  the  ,-ar-_-o.      The 

general  te-l  of   his    authority  in   all    Ih. -e   ra-rs    is  that    he 

IllllSt     exi'l-ei.-c    the    ll  ]  I  i  ire  II  ee    o  f    a     prildil't     owl: 

there  must  be  an  Hppnn  tor  the  pi. 

4.    Kiifun'- nt'itt.      A    bottomry    bond    i-    •  in   a 

court  of  admiralty — in  this  country  in  the  di.-tnrt  courts 
of  thr  I  .  >.  A  proceeding  is  instituted  aL'ain-t  the  -hip. 
or,  in  technical  la  n^inige.  i,,  ,-,>,,.  \\  iicc»-.«aM,  the  -hip 

may  be  M,|, I.  and  tl hiim  paid  out  of  iis   proceeds.      The 

borrower  is  also  personal :  ,le.      The  b.  ' 

lor  subsrijo.  i-  superior  to  that  of  Ihr   bottomry 

lender.      Should    tli-'    lallrr.  in    order   to   preseiie    hi-    own 

claim,  discharge  that  of  thr   ro-ami-n.  hr  rould    ha\r  a  lien 

upon   the   prir-rrds  of  the   ship   lor   hi>   reiinbm 

well  a  i,-t    the   owners;    or.  in  other 

•-•-  ';'!-.  he  would  be  allowed  to  stand  ill  the  place  ot*  the 

-camen. 

It  may  be  added  that  if  a  ship.  ha\  ing  incurred 
tomry  loan,  dors    not  srt  out   on   her  inlrndid   rojsgc,  the 
|iroperly  will  not  have  incurred  uny  man'  •  1  < -on- 

-ei|iiell!l\    the  nnirilillie  interr-t   eallliol  be  exacted,  but  only 

ordinary  interest.  T.  \V.  lMvii;itr. 

Ii»tt«  i.lonv  .MINOR),  an  American  state-man,  born  at 
Hum),  \\illiimi  eo..  Va.,  Spt.  III.  IMil.1.  Me  was 

1  to  Congress  as  a  Whig  in  I >:'.",  and  re  rl.ct, 
eral  linn  .-.      In   IMI    hr   -ir]. ported    .M  r.  I  lay  tor  the  i 
dency.      He    oppo.-rd    thr  n  pral   of  thr    Mi-sonri    Colnpro- 
In    l>.it.   wa-  a  firm  ndherent  of  thr  I'nion  during  the 
civil  wnr,  mid  iil'terwards  favored  tin-  KrpuUiran  p:ut\ .    II- 
wrote  "Thr  OtMl  liebelliou"  (ISiiii).     Died  .Ian.  X,  IS&V. 

Bot'zcn,  or  Bozen  [It.  /f.</.:«;i«],  a  trailing  town  of 
the  Austrian  Tyrol,  at  the  junction  of  the  river  Talf  with 
the  Kisarh.  :','.',  'miles  by  rail  N.  N.  K.  of  Trent.  It  i»  sit- 
uated in  a  hilly  or  mountai non -  di-trict.  is  well  built,  and 
contains  a  gymnasium,  a  i  lot  hie  cathedral,  and  a  castle  ;  also 
manufactures  of  filk,  linen,  hosiery,  etc.  It  has  four  an- 
nual fairs,  and  is  an  entrepot  of  the  trade  between  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland.  Pop.  in  1  Still,  li:;:,7. 

Bonchardnt  ( Aroi.i.ix.uiu:).  a  French  pharmaceutist, 
born  about  Is  111,  commenced  young  the  study  of  medicine 
and  pharmacy  at  Paris,  and  became  profes-or  of  hygiene 
in  1352.  His  most  important  works  arc  "  llcchcrchcs  sur 
la  Vegetation  "  I  1  s  Hi  j.  and  elementary  treati-e.-  on  applied 
cheini.-try.  physical  science,  malcria  medica.  tin  rapeutics, 
agricultural  economy,  and  several  original  treatises  on 
wine  and  wine-culture. 

Bou'cher  (JONATHAN),  an  English  philologist,  born  in 
Cumlierluiid  in  I7o*.  He  removed  to  Virginia  in  1756, 
became  rector  of  a  parish  church,  and  was  a  royalist  in  the 
Revolution,  lie  returned  to  Kngland  in  1775,  and  com- 
piled a  "  (ilossary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words." 
Died  April  27.  l-"i. 

Boucher  de  Perthes  (jAnjfKs).  a  French  archacolo- 
;  nil  naturalist,  born  at  Rethel  Sept.  Id.  17SS.  His 
principal  works  arc  "The  Creation"  (5  vols.,  1839-41)  and 
"  Celtic  and  Antediluvian  Antiquities  "  (1847).  He  is  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  the  science  of  archiuo-geology. 
Died  Aug.  9,  1868. 

Bouchcrie  (ArcrsiE),  a  French  chemist,  born  in 
Sept..  ism,  invented  a  method  of  preserving  wood.  He 
employed  sulphate  of  copper. 

Bouches-du-Rhone,  a  department  in  the  S.  K.  part 
of  France,  wa-  formerly  included  in  Provence.  Its  area  is 
inarr  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  X.  by  the  lluialire, 
which  separates  it  from  Vauclusc,  on  the  E.  by  Var,  on  the 
S.  by  tin-  .Mediterranean,  and  on  thr  W.  by  Oard.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Rhone,  whirh  enters  the  sea  by  several 
mouths,  and  forms  a  delta  called  the  "He  de  la  Camargue." 
The  surface  in  the  E.  part  is  hilly,  and  is  elsewhere  divrr- 
silied  by  plains,  heaths,  forests,  and  saline  lakes.  The 
grapevine  and  olive  flourish  here,  and  large  numbers  of 
silkworms  and  sheep  are  raised  in  this  department.  Among 
its  public  works  are  several  canals,  a  railway  connecting 
Marseilles  with  Lyons,  and  an  aqueduct,  fifty  miles  long, 
from  the  Durance  to  Marseilles,  which  is  the  capital.  It 
has  manufactures  of  cloth,  hats,  perfumes,  wine,  brandy, 
soap,  olive  oil,  iilnl  chemical  products.  It  is  divided  into 
3  arrondissements,  27  cantons,  and  107  communes.  Pop. 
in  1S7-'.  ..:>  1.911. 

Bouchette  (JOSEPH)  was  born  in  Canada  in  1774.  In 
K'.MI  he  entered  tin1  snr\  cynr-ireneral's  otlirr  for  llritish 
America,  and  afterwards  served  in  the  v  olunteers  and  in 

the  navy  nf  thr  lakrs.     In  1  Stl  1  he  became  surveyor  general. 

lie  served   au-ain-t   the   I  .  S.  in  the  war  of    IM-'.      AS   sur- 

/eneral    he  was  afterward-  emploved  in    establishing 

the  southern  boundary  of  Canada.     lie  published  i  IS16)  a 
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topographical  and  geographical  description  of  Canada, 
"The  British  Dominions  in  North  America"  (1831),  and  a 
lt Topographical  Dictionary  of  Lower  Canada"  (l-.'iil  . 
Died  at  Montreal  April  9,  1841. 

Boucicault  (DioN)  was  liorn  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  Dec. 
26,  1822,  and  was  educated  by  liis  guardian,  Dr.  Dionysius 
Lardner,  and  at  the  London  t'niversity.  His  first  NloeeM- 
ful  play  was  ''London  Assurance,"  which  he  wrote  in  con- 
junction with  John  Brougham,  and  which  was  acted  in 
1841  at  Covent  Garden,  London.  He  was  married  to  Miss 
Agnes  Robertson,  came  to  America  in  18,r>:'>,  and  remained 
till  I860,  when  he  returned  to  London,  and  brought  out.  at 
the  Adelphi  Theatre,  his  first,  and  still  famous,  Irish  play, 
"The  Colleen  Bawn."  This  is  founded  on  Gerald  (iriffiu's 
novel  of  -'The  Collegians."  In  1801  was  produced  at  the 
same  theatre  his  play  of  "  The  Octoroon,"  which  vigorously 
illustrated,  and  by  implication  denounced,  the  evils  of  sla- 
very in  the  Southern  U.  S.  lie  remained  in  England  till 
1872,  and  durin"  these  twelve  years  he  furnished  to  the 
London  stage  the  following  plays :  1862,  "  Dot,"  "  The  Life 
of  an  Actress,"  "  The  Phantom,"  "  The  Relief  of  Luck- 
now  ;"  1 8(i:i.  "  The  Trial  of  Effle  Deans  ;"  1  S(>4,  "  The  Streets 
of  London  ;"  ]8!i:>,  "Arrah-Na-Poguc,"  "  Kip  Van  Winkle," 
"The  Parish  Clerk"  (the  latter,  written  for  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son, was  not  acted  in  London);  1866,  "The  Flying  Scud," 
"Hunted  Down."  "The  Long  Strike;"  1807,  ''How  She 
Loves  Him!"  "Foul  Play"  (written  in  collaboration  with 
the  novelist  Charles  Reads);  1808,  "After  Dark;"  1869, 
"Lost  at  Sea,"  "Formosa,"  "Presumptive  Kvidcnce;" 
1870,  ••  The  Rapparee."  "Jezebel;"  1871,  "  Elsie."  "  Kerry;" 
1872,  "Babil  and  Bijou."  In  the  autumn  of  1872  he  ap- 
peared at  Booth's  Theatre,  New  York,  as  Shaun  in  ••Arrah- 
Na-Poguc."  In  1873  he  produced,  at  Booth's  Theatre,  his 
beautiful  Irish  play  of  "Daddy  O'Dowd."  at  Wallnck's 
Theatre,  his  "Mora"  and  his  "  Mimi:"  and  at  the  Union 
Square  Theatre,  his  "Led  Astray."  On  Dec.  25,  1ST.:,  he 
opened,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  William  Stuart,  the  New 
Park  Theatre,  on  Broadway,  near  Twenty-second  street, 
New  York.  Among  his  earlier  works,  prior  to  his  first 
visit  to  America,  were  "  Old  Heads  and  Young  Hearts," 
"  The  Irish  Heiress,"  "  The  Willow  Copse."  ••  The  <  'orsican 
Brothers,"  "Faust  and  Marguerite,"  and  "The  Vampire." 
The  dramas  of  Boucicault  are  seldom,  if  ever,  original  in 
plot,  but  they  are  often  original,  and  sometimes  superla- 
tively good,  in  action,  treatment  of  incidents,  ami  bright- 
ness'of  dialogue.  His  melodramas  excel  those  of  the  ear- 
lier school — which  they  have  superseded — in  vitality  of 
subject,  lifelike  character,  human  interest,  and  pointed 
colloquy.  The  elevation  of  this  Class  of  stage  literature  is 
directly,  traceable  to  his  influence.  Ho  has  also  been  the 
means  of  great  improvement  and  elevation  to  the  Irish 
drama,  having  replaced  the  "  ranting,  roaring  I  rishman," 
with  stuffed  stick  and  black  bottle,  by  genuine  men  of  the 
Emerald  Isle,  such  as  Diogenes  in  "  How  She  Loves  Him  !" 
Johnny  Reilly  in  "  The  Long  Strike,"  Myles-na-Coppalcen, 
Shaun  the  Post,  Kerry,  and  Daddy  O'Dowd.  As  an  actor, 
Mr.  Boueicault's  best  successes  have  been  won  in  person- 
ating eccentric  characters,  such  as  Mantilini,  and  rustic  oM 
Irishmen,  such  as  Daddy  O'Dowd.  He  will  be  remembered, 
however,  for  his  Grinaldi  and  his  Vampire.  He  will  also 
be  remembered  for  having  made  dramatic  authorship  a 
remunerative  profession  to  dramatic  authors  in  England. 
This  ho  did  by  asserting,  maintaining,  and  finally  estab- 
lishing the  principle  that  among  theatrical  attractions  the 
play  should  be  made  predominant,  and  should  be  suitably 
recompensed.  The  change  in  practice  that  ensued  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  whereas,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  career,  Mr.  Boucicault  received  but  £60  for  his  "  Corsi- 
can  Brothers,"  he  obtained,  in  1866,  for  his  "  Flying  Scud," 
£6500.  Boucicault  was  educated  as  an  architect  and  civil 
engineer.  As  a  manager  he  established  a  theatre  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  in  1858  ;  reconstructed  the  Metropolitan  The- 
atre, New  York,  and  converted  it  into  the  Winter  Garden 
in  1859 ;  and  remodelled  Astley's  Circus  and  built  the  West- 
minster Theatre — both  in  London — in  1862.  He  is  the 
author  of  numerous  newspaper  essays  and  letters  on  dra- 
matic subjects,  and  of  an  unpublished  work  on  the  stage 
and  kindred  themes,  called  "  The  Master  of  the  Revels." 
WILLIAM  WINTER,  of  the  "  N.  Y.  Tribune." 

IJouck'ville,  a  post-village  of  Madison  township,  Mad- 
ison  CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  New  York  and  Oswego  Midland 
R.  R.,  I  '.>  miles  S.  \V.  i>t'  Clinton.  It  has  considerable  man- 
ufactures of  lumber,  cheese,  and  vinegar,  and  a  distillery 
of  eider-brandy. 

Bou'dinot  (Ei.iAs),  LL.D.,  an  American  patriot,  born 
in  Philadelphia  May  •>.  1740.  He  practised  law  in  New 
JiT-cy,  and  supported  the  popular  cause  in  the  Revolution, 
lie  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  in 
1777,  was  a  mi-inberot  Congress  (1789-95),  and  was  direc- 
tor of  the  Mint  at  Philadelphia  from  1796  to  1S05.  In  1816 


he  became  the  first  president  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 
He  wrote  several  works,  and  gave  large  sums  of  liloni".  lor 
charitable  purposes.  His  wile  was  a  Bister  of  Kichard 
Stockton.  He  died  Oct.  24,  1821. 

Boudoir,  a  small  cabinet  or  private  apartment,  usually 
near  the  In-d  chamber,  designed  as  a  place  of  retirement  tor 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  who  sometimes  receives  there  her 
intimate  friends.  Boudoirs  became  fashionable  in  Franco 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

Bouflers,  de  (Loos  FRANCOIS),  DTKE,  a  famous 
French  general,  born  Jan.  10,  1644.  He  served  under 
Tun  nne  and  Catinat,  distinguished  himself  at  Steenkerke 
in  ld'J2,  and  became  a  marshal  of  France  in  10513.  He 
commanded  at  Namur  when  it  was  liesie^ed  bv  William 
111.  of  England  in  1695,  and  defended  Lille  with  success 
in  I  7118  against  Prince  Eugene.  He  commanded  tt  wing  ut 
Malphnpict  (  17011),  from  which  he  made  a  masterlv  retreat. 
Died  Aug.  20,  1711.  (See  "Vie  du  Mareehal  de  Bouflers," 
Lille,  1852.) 

Bougainville,  de  (Louis  ASTOINE),  a  famous  French 
navigator,  born  in  Paris  Nov.  11,  1729.  He  was  aide-de- 
camp to  Montcalm  in  America  in  175G,  and  served  with 
distinction  in  Germany  in  1761.  He  performed  a  vovagc 
round  tbc  world  in  1707-69,  oud  discovered  several  islands 
in  the  South  Sea,  being  the  first  Frenchman  who  circum- 
navigated the  globe,  and  he  published  in  1771  a  narrative 
of  that  voyage.  During  the  American  Revolution  he  had 
a  high  command  in  several  naval  battles  between  the 
French  and  English.  Died  Aug.  31,  1811. 

Bought  Note,  a  memorandum  given  by  a  broker  who 
effects  a  sale  to  the  purchaser,  in  which  he  is  notified  that 
the  property  therein  described  has  been  bought  for  him 
of  the  seller,  the  price  and  terms  being  stated.  A  similar 
memorandum  given  to  the  seller  is  called  the  sold  note. 
iing  to  some  authorities,  the  bought  note  is  given  to 
tlie  seller,  and  the  sold  note  to  the  buyer.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  notes  must  correspond,  or  tbcre  will  be  no  contract. 

Bough'ton  (GEORGE  11.),  a  painter  of  great  merit,  born 
in  Norfolk,  England,  in  1830,  removed  to  Albany,  N.  Y. 
After  a  few  years'  residence  in  America,  he  returned  to 
Fngland.  His  works.  ehi<  fly  landscapes  and  genre  pic- 
tures, arc  marked  by  delicacy  of  execution  and  tenderness 
of  sentiment. 

Bougie,  boo'zhee'  [a  French  word  signifying  a  "wax 
candle,"  so  called  because  sometimes  made  of  waxed  linen], 
a  slender  surgical  instrument  designed  to  be  introduced 
into  the  male  urethra.  It  is  usually  made  of  gum-elastic 
or  gutta-percha,  but  may  be  made  of  other  flexible  sub- 
stances. Bougies  are  often  medicated,  but  more  commonly 
they  are  designed  to  act  mechanically  upon  a  contracted 
passage.  Bougies  are  sometimes  made  of  a  larger  size  for 
the  rectum  or  for  the  oesophagus. 

Bouguer  (PIEIIRK),  a  French  mathematician  and  nat- 
ural philosopher,  born  in  Brittany  Feb.  10,  1698.  He  pub- 
lished in  I7L"J  an  "  Kssay  on  Optics  and  the  Gradation  of 
Light,"  and  was  associated  in  1730  with  La  Condainine  in 
an  expedition  to  Peru  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  a  de- 
gree of  the  meridian,  in  which  they  spent  several  years. 
He  published  the  results  of  this  operation  in  an  important 
work  entitled  "Theory  of  the  Figure  of  the  Earth"  (1749). 
He  wrote  other  works,  and  invented  the  heliomcter.  Died 
Aug.  15,  1758. 

Bouillon,  de  (GODEFROI).  See  GODFREY  OF  BOUIL- 
LON. 

Boul'den,  a  township  of  Linn  co.,  la.     Pop.  937. 

Boul'der,  or  Bowlder,  a  large  mass  or  fragment  of 
rock  lying  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  found 
at  a  distance  from  the  place  of  its  origin  and  from  the 
formation  to  which  it  belongs.  Boulders  are  usually 
rounded  by  attrition.  In  many  cases  they  have  been 
transported  hundreds  of  miles  by  the  action  of  icebergs  or 
glaciers.  Largo  masses  of  Scandinavian  rocks  are  scat- 
tered over  the  plains  of  Denmark  and  Northern  Germany. 
The  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great  at  Si.  Peters- 
burg was  hewn  out  of  an  erratic  granite  boulder  forty-two 
feet  long,  twenty -seven  feet  broad,  and  twenty-one  feet  high. 
In  the  Western  States  occur  many  granite  boulders  which 
probably  came  from  Canada.  They  abound  along  the  coast 
of  New  England,  where  they  are  so  largo  as  to  form  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  landscape.  The  famous  Plymouth 
Rock  is  a  boulder  of  syenite.  (See  DRIFT.) 

Boul'der,  a  county  in  the  N.  part  of  Colorado.  Area, 
vno  square  miles.  It  iri  drained  by  Boulder  and  Saint 
Vrain's  crocks.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  a  range  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  which  separates  it  from  the  Middle 
Park.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Grain,  hay,  and  butter  are  pro- 
duced. Gold,  silver,  iron,  and  ooal  abound  here.  Capital, 
Boulder.  Pop.  1939. 

Boulder,  a  post-village,  capital  of  the  above  county. 
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on    lioiilder    Cmk,  MM   lln-    I'),  ba-e  of  Illu    Rocky   M i 

tains,  ...  milM  N.  \v.  of  Denver.    The  edebmtcd  Caribou 

:unl  lllr  (lulil  Hill  gold-mines  arc  Mi  111-'  ilnmediale 
vicinitv.  II  la  0  popular  rc-oit  lor  e.viir-ionists.  It  has 
one  weekly  ncrtspapcr.  Pop.  t48. 

Bo.  ••  I'.. i  1.111:11  COI-MV  News." 

Boulder  Clay.    Bet  QBOMQT,  by  PHOK.  J.  \v.  i 
SOX,  1, 1..U.,  F.  K.  S. 

llou'lc  [(ir.  povAij,  u  "  council"],  the  name  of  the  an- 
cient   Allifiii:in    Mute,  instituted   In    Solon   us  ii   check   on 
a  i«««ATj<rni),  which                         I    ul'ly  of  the  whole 
,-.      The    boali  i  "I     "' 

I, .11   Cleiitbi  'I  ili''  niiiiiiii  r  to  .'"ii  when  In-  ill 

\ided   |)n>   Athenians  ill!"   ten  tribe*.     '1'h'-  numbei    Ii 
sei|llelitlv    rai-ed    In    HI'".       All    freehorll     Athenian    »ili/t'iis 

al.ovc  thirty  year-  of  :>£••  were  eligible  to  this  council. 

Hoillrviird',  iV  l;n  MI  h  v.ord  corresponding  t(,  the, 
KiiL'lish  "bulwark"  or  "  r:ini|iart,"  HUH  n|i|ilii-il  In  the 
formications  erected  around  many  towns  in  Europe.  Ill 
France  Uh'l  (icnnany  tin-.'  ih-f.  i  b>VC  lii'-n 

g  •inTiilly   levi'lli-il  iiinl  converted   into  puUic  pi in 

or  avenues  lined  with  trees.     The  lioule 

•  rated   tor   their   'manly,  and   art,1   ni"-tly   enr\ 
The  Inner  Boulevards  form  it  niagniliccni  . Taint]  thorough- 
fare,   liln-il    mi    each    ,-hle    liy    a   iloaUc    rov.    ..I    tNCIj    mi'l'T 
which  is  a  wide  mi<l  elevated   pathway,  mill   lionlered   \,\ 
,-  -hops  an  I  the  whole  presenting  a  scene 

of  gavety  iintl  splendor  which  no  other  capital  can  equal. 
I  be  Italian  Ifuiilevard  is  a  fashionable  promenade. 

Boulogne,  a  town  of  France,  department  "1  tin-  Seine, 
is  on  tlio  right  bank  of  the  ri\er  Seine,  ,"»  miles  \V .  of 

Palis,    IVolll    Whh!  .it  I'll    li.V    III"'    III  IIS    IT     I,' i  I    I   .,I.M 

(which    see).     A    line  ••   connects    it.   with   the 

riiiin-d  palai'f  of  St.  Cloud.     It  is,  surrounded  by  beautiful 
scenery.     Pop.  17,-'l-;. 

Boulogne,  or  lioulognc-stir-Mcr,  a  seaport  of 
Fram-r,  department  ol'  ['-.\?  <{<•  Calais,  is  on  thr  }.i 
Chaiini't,  at  tin!  mouth  of  tin-  l.ianne,  1.'*  miles  liv  rail 
N.  N.  \V.  of  Paris  and  27  miles  by  rail  S.  W.  of  Calais; 
lat.  50°  41'  N.,  Ion.  I''  :)7'  E.  The  railway  whii-li  eOBDMtl 
Calais  with  Amii'lia  passes  through  it.  It  is  diviiinl  into 
two  parts — the  upper  and  lower  town,  from  the  former  of 
whirti  the  English  coast  is  visible.  Thr  upper  town  ha* 
till  pronii-naiii'S,  nil  old  (iothic  i-'atlu-'lial.  a  hotel  de 
ville,  and  an  i'piseo]ial  palace.  The  lower  town  is  newer, 
more  regular,  and  nmiv  populoii.i.  It  contains  a  hospital, 
a  theatre,  a  museum,  ti  public  library,  and  an  exchange. 
Boulogne  dernrs  much  of  its  prosperity  from  I'ln^lish  resi- 
iii'i  \isilois,  u  ho  are  very  numerous.  Steamers  ply 
twice  a  day  between  this  port  and  Folkestone.  The  harbor 
will  admit  large  vessels  during  high  water.  Here  are 
manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  goods,  sailcloth,  cord- 

i"ttles,ete.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  (, 
Hi-inn,  which  after  tlio  time  of  Constantino  the  Great  was 
called  ll<m<,ni<i  Occaneniii.  Several  centuries  later  the 
name  was  changed  to  Itulonia.  At  this  place  Napoleon 
:;>lc.|  in  1MI4  an  army  of  180,000  men  and  a  flotilla 
of  -Inn  transports  for  the  invasion  of  England.  To  com- 
memorate this  design,  which,  however,  was  never  executed, 
a  column  KM  feet  high  was  erected.  Pop.  40,261. 

Boulogne  (KTIKXXK  AXTOIXE),  an  eloquent  French 
prelate,  born  Dec.  2fi,  1747,  edited  during  the  Revolution 
the  "  Annnles  reliunen -i-s."  which  was  several  times  sup- 
pressed and  revived  with  altered  title.  Under  the  empire 
he,  as  bishop  of  Troyes,  was  imprisoned  with  two  other 
bishops  for  declaring  that  the  emperor  had  no  authority  to 
confine  a  bishop  without  the  approval  of  the  pope,  lie 
made  an  archbishop  in  I  si;:!.  His  works  appeared  in 
1M.T.--JS,  s  M,IS.  Died  May  13,  1825. 

Bonl'ton  M  VTTIIKK  ),  an  Kngligh  inventor,  born  at 
Biriiiingham  Sept.  :;.  ITL's.  He  was  noted  for  his  energy 
and  enterpii>e  as  :t  iiKuiufaeturer,  and  he  became  a  friend 
and  partner  of  .lames  Watt,  lie  established  at  Soho,  near 
Birmingham,  a  manufactory  of  steam-engines  in  KH.'i. 
lioultoii  iim-iitcd  all  improved  ap)inriitus  for  coining 
money  mid  a  new  imnle  of  inlnyini;  steel.  He  was  a  man 
of  generous  di-poi-ition.  Died  Aug.  17,  IsO'.i.  (See  "  Life 
of  M.  Boulton,"  Birminghiim.  IMI'.'.) 

liiiii-Mii/a  (Si  Mon  VMMI:I>  iiK.x  ABDALLAH, 
an  Arab  chief,  born  about  L820,  followed  f"r  tln-ei 
the  austere  life  of  a  dervish,  and  then,  proclaiming  that  be 
was  an  cmis.-ary  of  Heaven,  he  stirred  up  the  Kadvles,  the 
warlike  inhabitants  of  Uahra  in  Algiers,  prem-hed  exter- 
mination to  Christians,  and   waged  war  upon  the  allies  of 
France.  Hadj-Achmed  and  Sidi- llarribi.      He  surrendered 
after  K   protracted    conlliet    with    (Jen.  Herbillnn,   Jan.   1U, 
1^17.  and  was  conveyed  to  Paris.      He   afterwards   »\ 
the  service  nf  tin-  Porte,  and  attained  the  rank  of  colonel. 
Boul'ware,  a  township  of  Gasconade  co.,  Mo.  P.  983. 


Bound,  or  llouud'ury,  a  limit  :  the  line  which   in 

of  any    obji-et    or   .-pace:    al.-u    a    leap,    a 
spring,  a  rebmind.     The  term  '•  KoiiiHtar\  "   i-   apjihed   to 

the    limit    111:  '•>  Ili'-ll    sepal 

country  from  anol  her.  and   wl, 

nary  line,  sometimes  a  ri\er.  -en,  or  other  natural    barrier. 
I  n  tile  men  s  n  rat  i  on  :m>l  .1.  -ci  ij.i  ion  .,1  real  chtnte.  '•  houm  i  " 

of  bind  by  w  hicb  the 

It  known  and  can  l>e  described,  being  in  this  sense 
synonymous  with  almttals. 

Bound,  or  Bownd 'Nii-»>  •.>••.  D.I'.,  a     :•!_••,  T,,an  of 
tb"  Chinch  of  Knirlaii'l  at  Norton,  in  Snllnlk.  wl...  di.  d   in 

ll'ill?.       lie   publi-lied    ill     I  •    i   '  'lltiiin    111    llil.i. 

tamoils    wofk.  "  Saliliathnm    Vileri-    et     Noli    'f.  -laleenti." 
ill  which    the    Puritan   doctrine  of  the    Lord's    Day  «: 
the  first  time  broadly  and  prominenlh   ii--erted. 

Bound  Itai  lift,  in  ICnghind,  is  a  sheriff's  officer  ••. 
duty  it  is  to  discover  and  mrest  debtors.     (See  BAII.IKK.) 

Hound  Brook,  a    post   village    of    1! ridge \vat*r  town- 
ship. S  mi"  r-ct  co..  \.  .1..  o  n  the  Central  It.  H.  of  .S  en  .1. 
;!1   miles  W.S.W.  of   New  V.u-k.      It    is    plea--iiitly  situaied 

K:nlt:tM  !!  i '.  •  T  and  the  i»c!a\vare  and  Kai 

It    has    five    churches    and    important     niaiinfact  urcH.      Its 
trade  in  lumber  is  \  cry  e\lcn-i\  e.      Pop.  556. 

Boun'ty  [from  tin-  Fr.  Imnif,  "  goodness,"  ••  kindness"], 
.um  gi\en  ''  >  nt  to  foster  some  branch  of 

industry,  or  cncoui  isos  which  arc  belic\ed  to  be 

of  national  importance  uml  conducive  to  the  public  in- 
The  British  government   formerly  gave  bounties 
to  encourage  tho  herrin  .md  tie-  e>  porf:ition  of 

grain  and  Irish  linen,  and   for  oilier  pur;' 
ern  political  ee  inuini-ls  reject  this  factitious  method  of  fos- 
agriculture,  etc.,  and  argue  that  it  pro- 
a  misdirection  of  capital,  talent,  and  imlu.  try.    The 
impolicy  of  giving  bounties   tor  .-nc!i  pir  .  .trs  to 

bo  now  generally  admitted.  They  arc  often  given,  partic- 
ularly in  new  countries,  for  the  destruction  of  ferocious 
animals,  as  wolves,  bears,  etc.  Some  of  the  U.  S.  give 
bounties  for  tree-planting.  Subsidies  to  steamship  com- 
panies and  land  grants  to  railways  are  common  in  the  I'.  S. 
A  bounty  in  money  is  also  often  given  to  induce  men  to 
enlist  in  the  army  and  navy.  The  amount  of  this  money 
varies  according  to  tlm  exigency  and  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining recruits.  In  1812  the  British  government  offered 
a  nominal  bounty  of  lU.'l  I7«.  (W.,  but  this  was  subject  to 
large  deductions  and  drawbacks.  The  bounty  given  in 
Great  Britain  at  present  is  about  one  pound  sterling.  In 
tho  American  civil  war  the  recruits  of  the  Union  army  re- 
ceived in  some  cases  a  bounty  of  $500  or  more.  Many  of 
these  recruits  deserted  soon  after  they  bad  received  the 
bounty ;  these  were  called  "  bounty-jumpers." 
Bouquet  (IlKsiiv).  See  Ari'K.voix. 
Bonquetin,  or  Ibex  of  the  Alps  (Cnpm  ilex),  [Gcr. 
S(einbock],  a  species  of  wild  goat  formerly  found  on  the 
Alps,  and  which  ascends  to  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  It 
is  larger  than  the  common  goat,  and  has  large  horns  which 
curve  backward.  Tho  horns  of  the  male  are  sometimes 
twenty  inches  long  or  more.  It  has  no  beard  except  a  few 
hairs  in  winter.  The  color  of  the  hair  is  mostly  brown. 
This  animal  feeds  on  shrubs,  lichens,  and  tho  scanty  herb- 
age which  is  found  on  the  confines  of  vcgetatio.n.  It  has  an 
extraordinary  power  of  bounding  from  crag  to  crag,  and  of 
climbing  precipices  which  are  almost  perpendicular.  Tho 
bouquetin  can  be  tamed  if  it  is  taken  young,  and  it  will 
breed  with  the  common  goat.  The  bouquetin  is  now  ex- 
tinct in  the  Alps,  except  possibly  near  Cormayeur.  There 
are  still  probably  40  or  50  on  the  mountains  S.  of  the  Dora 
Bultea.  The  bouquetin  is  preserved  as  royal  game. 

Bonrbaki  (CIIAKI.KS  DKMRSAUTER),  a  French  general, 
born  April  22,  1816,  took  part  in  the  wars  in  the  Crimea 
and  in  Italy,  and  in  the  German-French  war  of  1870  he  com- 
manded the  imperial  guards  before  Metz.  After  the  depo- 
sition of  Napoleon  he  organized  the  Army  of  the  North, 
then  commanded  in  the  E.  of  France,  unsuccessfully  ;  at- 
tempted suicide,  and  gave  up  the  command  to  Clincliant, 
who  crossed  the  Swiss  frontier  with  84,000  men,  Feb.  1, 1871. 
Bourbon,  called  also  He  de  la  Reunion,  or  He 
Bonaparte,  an  island  and  French  Colony  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  belongs  to  tho  M  rroup.  and  is  al-ont  I'll 

mile-  S.  \V.  of  Mauritius;  lat.  20°  51'  43"  S.,  Ion.  55°  30' 
It!"  E.  It  is  :;"i  miles  long,  28  miles  wide,  and  has  an  urea 
of  '.i.'iil  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1M17.  L'u'.i.r>s.  It  i>  \olcanic, 
and  is  traversed  by  a  mountain-chain  the  direction  of  which 
is  N.  and  S.  This  mountain-range,  of  which  one  peak  rises 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  divides  tho  island  into  two  por- 
tions, differing  in  climate  and  productions.  The  I'itnn  de 
Fournaise.  7200  feet  high,  is  an  active  volcano,  the  erupt  ions 
of  which  occur  on  an  average  at  least  twice  a  year.  The 
soil  in  some  parts  is  very  fertile,  and  the  scenery  is  gcncr- 
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ally  extremely  beautiful.  The  climate  was  formerly  healthy, 
but  Europeans  now  suffer  much  from  typhoid  fever  and 
dysentery.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  77°  F. 
It  is  often  visited  by  terrific  hurricanes,  which  demolish 
houses  and  tear  up  trees  by  the  roots.  The  chief  articles 
of  export  are  sugar,  coffee,  and  dyewoods.  Maize,  rice, 
and  tobacco  are  also  cultivated.  The  island  has  no  good 
harbors,  and  the  coast  is  consequently  dangerous.  In  one 
year  (1S1.".-14)  eleven  largo  vessels  were  wrecked  here. 
Capital,  St.  Denis.  This  island  was  discovered  in  1545  by 
the  Portuguese,  and  was  occupied  by  the  French  in  1049. 

Bourbon,  a  county  of  Kansas,  bordering  on  Missouri. 
Area,  tiL'.j  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Little  Osage 
and  Marmaton  rivers.  The  surface  is  undulating  or  nearly 
level;  the  pnil  is  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  tobacco,  and  wool 
are  produced.  Excellent  coal  abounds.  A  large  portion 
of  the  county  is  prairie.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Missouri 
River  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  and  the  Missouri  Kansas  and 
Texas  R.  Rs.  Capital,  Fort  Scott.  Pop.  15,076. 

Bourbon,  a  county  of  the  N.  central  part  of  Kentucky. 
Area,  300  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  X.  E.  by  the 
South  Licking  River  and  drained  by  several  creeks.  The 
surface  is  undulating ;  the  soil  is  calcareous  and  very  fer- 
tile. This  county  forms  part  of  the  "  Blue-grass  region," 
called  "  the  garden  of  Kentucky.''  Live-stock,  grain,  and 
wool  arc  staple  products.  This  county  gives  its  name  to  a 
celebrated  brand  of  whisky.  It  has  several  mineral  springs, 
and  is  inicrMvtcd  by  the  Kentucky  Central  R.  R.  Capital, 
Paris.  Pop.  14,863. 

Bourbon,  a  township  of  Douglas  co.,  111.     Pop.  1457. 

Bourbon,  a  post-village  of  Marshall  co.,  Ind.,  on  the 
Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  1!..  53  miles  from 
Fort  Wayne,  and  95  from  Chicago.  It  contains  2  churches, 
1  academy,  1  graded  school,  2  saw-mills,  1  large  wagon 
manufactory  and  several  smaller  ones,  1  steam  furniture 
manufactory,  and  1  on  a  less  extensive  scale,  a  large  (lour- 
ing mill,  several  extensive  boot  and  shoe  manufactories, 
ami  various  other  mechanical  enterprises  ;  one  literary  so- 
ciety with  a  library.  The  surrounding  country  is  very  fer- 
tile, abounding  in  valuable  timber,  such  as  walnut,  poplar, 
oak,  maple,  beech,  etc.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper;  is 
the  scat  of  Salem  College.  Pop.  874;  of  township,  2704. 
I.  MATTINGLY,  En.  "  BOURBON  MIRROR." 

Bourbon,  a  township  of  Boone  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2384. 

Bourbon,  a  township  of  Callaway  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  15UO. 

Bourbon,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  French  royal 
family  which  reigned  over  France  from  1589  to  1792.  and 
from  1815  to  1848.  A  prince  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  also 
obtained  the  throne  of  Spain  in  1700,  and  another  that  of 
Naples  and  Sicily  in  1735.  The  Bourbons  derive  their 
name  from  the  castle  of  Bourbon,  which  was  built  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  was  situTited  in  the  old  province  of 
Bourbonnais,  16  miles  W.  of  Moulins.  The  heiress  of  the 
seignory  was  married  in  1272  to  Robert,  a  younger  son  of 
King  Louis  IX.  The  seignory  was  erected  into  a  duchy, 
and  Louis,  a  son  of  Robert,  became  about  1327  the  first 
duke  of  Bourbon.  He  died  in  1341,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Pierre,  who  was  killed  at  Poitiers  in  1356.  Louis, 
a  son  of  Pierre,  became  the  third  duke  of  Bourbon.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  vassals  of  the  crown  of 
France,  and  made  large  additions  to  the  duchy  by  his  mar- 
riages. Died  in  1410.  His  son  Jean,  born  in  1381,  was 
the  fourth  duke.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  at 
Agincourt,  and  detained  until  his  death  (1434).  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Charles,  born  in  1401.  He  died  in 
1450,  leaving  a  son  Jean,  who  became  the  sixth  duke  of 
Bourbon  and  constable  of  France.  (See  BOURBON*,  PE, 
CHARLES.) 

Among  the  collateral  branches  of  the  Bourbon  family 
were  those  of  Vendflme,  Cond£,  Montpensier,  Orleans,  Conti, 
ami  Soissons.  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  duke  of  Vendome,  be- 
came by  marriage  king  of  Navarre.  His  son.  Henry  of 
Xavarre,  was  the  first  French  king  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
and  began  to  reign  as  Henry  IV.  in  1589.  He  had  two 
sons,  Louis  XIII.  and  Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans;  a  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth,  who  was  married  to  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  and 
Henrietta,  who  became  the  queen  of  Charles  I.  of  England. 
Louis  Xlir.,  who  died  in  Hi  13,  left  two  sons,  Louis  XIV. 
and  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  the  ancestor  of  King 
Louis  Philippe.  The  dauphin,  the  eldest  son  of  Louis 
XIV.,  died  in  1711,  leaving  three  sons — 1,  Louis,  duke  of 
Burgundy;  2,  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  who  became  king  of 
Spain  as  Philip  V. ;  3,  Charles,  duke  of  Berry.  Louis  of 
Burgundy,  who  died  in  1712,  was  the  father  of  Louis  XV., 
who  succeeded  his  great-grandfather,  Louis  XIV.,  in  1715. 
Louis  XV.  had  one  son,  Louis,  who  died  before  his  father, 
leaving  three  sons,  who  nil  reigned  successively — namely, 
Louis  XVI.,  Louis  XVIII.,  and  Charles  X.  Louis  \Vl. 
left  one  son,  who  by  the  royalists  was  recognized  as  Louis 


XVII.,  hut  perished  as  a  child  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. As  the  circumstances  of  his  death  remained  unknown, 
many  adventurers  claimed  to  be  Louis  XVII.  Louis  XVI 11. 
hud  no  issue.  Charles  X.  had  two  sons — Louis  Antoine,  who 
died  without  issue  in  1844;  and  Charles  Ferdinand,  duke 
of  Berry.  His  only  son,  Henri,  duke  of  Bordeaux,  now 
styled  Count  de  Chambord,  is  the  heir  to  the  throne,  ac- 
cording to  the  Legitimists,  who  give  him  the  title  of  Henry 
V.  (See  CIIAMBOHD.) 

The  House  of  Orleans  is  called  the  younger  branch  of  the 
royal  family  of  Bourbon,  and  is  descended  from  Philip  of 
Orleans,  a  younger  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  His  son  Philip 
was  regent  of  France  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV., 
and  left  a  son,  Louis  Philippe,  duke  of  Orleans.  Th\>  \;t-t 
was  the  grandfather  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  who  figured  in 
the  Revolution  as  Citizen  Egalite.  His  eldest  son,  Louis 
Philippe,  became  king  of  the  French  in  1830.  This  king 
had  five  sons — the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  duke  of  Nemours, 
the  prince  de  Joinville,  the  duke  of  Anmale,  ami  the  duke 
of  Montpensier.  The  count  of  Paris,  the  son  of  the  eldest 
of  these  five,  is  regarded  as  the  heir  to  the  throne  by  the 
Orleanist  party. 

Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  who  was  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Spain  in  1700,  was  the  founder  of  a  Spanish  dynasty, 
which  reigned  in  Spain  until  the  dethronement  of"  Queen 
Isabella  in  1868.  He  was  also  the  ancestor  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasties  of  Naples  and  Parma.  Francis  II.,  who  was  de- 
throned in  Sept.,  1860,  was  the  last  Bourbon  monarch  of 
Naples  (or  the  Two  Sicilies).  The  Bourbons  have  also 
ceased  to  reign  in  Parma,  which  was  annexed  to  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  in  1800.  (See  ACIIAIXTRE,  "  Histoirc  Chrono- 
logique  et  Gi-n^alogique  de  la  Maison  Royale  do  Bour- 
bon," 2  vols.,  1M>5 ;  CIPXK,  "  Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of  Spain 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon,"  3  vols.,  1813.) 

REVISED  BV  A.  J.  SCHEM. 

Bourbon,  de  (CHARLES),  Duo,  usually  styled  COXSTA- 
BLK  BoURBON  (Connetablc  de  Bourbon),  a  famous  French 
general,  born  Feb.  17,  1489,  was  a  son  of  Gilbert  Bourbon, 
count  of  Montpensier.  He  married  the  heiress  of  the  duke 
of  Bourbon,  and  became  the  owner  of  the  vast  estates  of 
both  branches  of  the  Bourbons.  He  was  appointed  con- 
stable of  France  in  1515,  and  was  one  of  the  generals  who 
gained  a  victory  at  Marignano  in  that  year.  He  was  very 
popular  with  the  soldiers.  The  mother  of  Francis  I.  was 
enamored  of  him,  but  her  overtures  having  been  rejected. 
she  became  his  enemy.  At  her  instigation,  the  estates 
which  he  had  acquired  by  marriage  were  seized  by  the 
king.  Bourbon  deeply  resented  this  injury,  renounced  his 
allegiance  to  the  king  of  France  in  1523,  and  became  the 
ally  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  for  whose  service  he  raised 
about  0000  Germans.  He  contributed  largely  to  the  victory 
which  the  imperial  army  gained  over  the  French  at  Pavia 
in  1525.  It  appears  that  he  was  distrusted  by  Charles  V., 
who  neglected  to  pay  Bourbon's  German  mercf'narirs, 
and  these  consequently  became  mutinous.  He  resolved  to 
quit  the  service  of  Charles  V.,  and  in  order  to  satisfv  his 
troops  with  spoils  of  conquest  he  conducted  a  daring  enter- 
prise against  Rome,  in  which  he  displayed  great  military 
talents.  His  army  took  Koine  by  assault  May  5,  1527,  but 
he  was  killed  as  he  mounted  the  wall,  (See  ROBKKTSUN', 
"History  of  Charles  V. ;"  BRANTOME,  "Vies  des  grands 
Capitaines.") 

Bourbonnais,  a  township  of  Kankakee  co.,  111.  Pop. 
2068. 

Bourbon-Vendee,  or  Nnpoleon  Vendee,  a  town 
of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  La  Vendee,  on  the 
river  Yon,  4S  miles  by  rail  S.  of  Nantes.  It  has  a  college, 
a  normal  school,  town-hall,  and  hospital.  Pop.  871 0.  ' 

Bourdalone  ( Louis),  an  excellent  French  pulpit  orator, 
born  at  Bourges  Aug.  20,  11)32.  He  entered  the  order  of 
Jesuits  in  1048,  and  became  professor  of  rhetoric  and  phil- 
osophy. In  1669  he  remo\  ed  to  Paris,  where  he  preached 
for  many  years,  and  was  often  heard  by  Louis  XIV..  who 
expressed  a  high  opinion  of  his  sermons.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  the  dignity  of  his  manner,  the  wisdom  of  his 
thoughts,  and  the  earnestness  of  his  piety.  Hi*  style  of 
eloquence  was  less  inflated  and  more  simple  than  that  which 
then  prevailed  in  France.  He  was  a  general  favorite  with 
the  common  people,  as  well  as  the  learned  and  higher  cb^srs. 
Died  in  Paris  May  13,  1704.  His  sermons  were  published 
in  16  vols.,  1707-34.  (See  PRICXV,  "Vie  dc  Bourdaloue," 
1705;  VILLENAVE.  "Notice  sur  Bourdaloue,"  1812;  J. 
LABOUPKRIE,  "Notice  sur  Bourdaloue,"  1825.) 

ISdiii  (loin,  a  township  of  Texas  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  316. 

Bourdon  [a  French  word  signifying  "staff"],  in  music, 
is  applied  to  the  humming  sound  produced  by  blowing 
through  a  long  hollow  staff.  Hence  the  name  of  the  appa- 
ratus in  organs,  stringed  instruments,  etc.  by  which  the 
deep  sound  is  made. 
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I'i    -.1  ;-!     ,  ii    French  phy-ician    and    writer, 

miti  d  ii-  tin  found 

born  ill   I. Mill-    .Mill.  17.  1711.'.      I!.'  v.  rote  on  mall-rill  in 
fame,  etc.      In    17''!'   In    toiinded  a 

end  iit   Lyons.      I'  1 77'.i. 

Hnn rg-cn-  15 rrssc,  ii  town  of  1  tam-i-.  capital  of  the 

deparllm-nl  of    \'n,  i-  ph  asai:tlv    -1:11. I  On  thl 

;i7  mile-  liv    nil  I   .N  .  N  .  E.  of   I, von-.      .-<•< 

xv  il  Ii  LM.IIS,  .Maeon,  iiml  lle-an  eon.      It  is  well  built, 
,|]i  (re,  .1  i""  -  "I  •'  public  library 

of  ai .-I ui  :'n,mm  volume-,  lien-  are  manufacture*  of  im<  n-, 
cotton  fluff*.  hosier.  ,  ete.  Pop.  l:i.7:i.'!. 

Bonrgrois,  ;i  1'n-m-h  word  signifying  a  cili/cn  or  resi- 
dent of  :i  eitv  :   ii  commoner,  ;is  di   I  iligni.-hed  from  a  D 
man  :   :i  civ  iiian,  I  oldicr.    A  citi/.cn 

of  the  stilte  or  repllblie  i-  eiillcd  i-i'/oyii. 

Bourgeois,    the  Ililllle    of   il   l\pe   used   ill    prini  ill":.       It 

is  one  si/.e  larger  than   brcv  icr.  and  om-  than 

long  primer.     (Sec  '['\  1-1  .1 

HiMiriK'oi-ir,  ii  Fieneh  term,  which  i.'  also  niiicli 
in  Fn  I  in  dieiioniirics  as  ••  cit  i/,en-."  ••eiti/.cn- 

ship,"  " commonalty ."     It  i-  appb 
of    French 

mallllfacllll  '  '-leehiinie-.    i  ..who   live  ill 

towns  and  cities.      They  an-  inferior  in  rank  to  the  ;•: 

iipe.-iorto  the    peasantry   and  to  ,hc  prolftllirCB 

ol     I  he   towns. 

Boiirgrs  nine.    I,-,,,  ;,-./„,.  afiei  -  .'.'/*•),  a  city 

of   France,    n •    i  •  ipital    of  the    department    of 

Cher,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  ill  I  he  coiiilncllce  of  the 
LurOB  and  the  Lure.  Ill)  miles  by  rail  S.  of  Paris.  It  is 

eelcd  by   railway  with    Paris,  Orleans,  Moulins.  and 

other  cities.     It  was  enclosed  by  ramparts,  which  IIIIM 

veiled    into    promenades    or    boulevards    bordered    with 

chestnut  iiml  walnut  trees.  The  streets  aro  crooked  and 
the  house-  mostly  antique,  liourges  has  a  college,  a  nor- 
mal school,  a  public  li'o ran  of  ill, i, ut  li.i.nno  v-dnnics,  a  line 
hotel  ile  v  ille,  ami  a  magnificent  (Iothic  cathedral,  which 

ideied   one  of   the  Iinest  in    Europe.       It   is  the  SCO  of 

an    in-,  hbishop.      Tliis   inwn    was  formerly  the  seat  of  a 

celebrated    university.      It   has   manufactures   ofcutlerv. 

woollen    si  nil's,    etc.      .Inti-inim,   which   occupied  this    site, 

.    ancient    town,    and    was   the    capital  of  Celtic 

about    ..mi  B.C.     It  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Kitu- 

iii  i  he  time  of  Julius  Cie-iir,  who  besieged  and  took  it 
in  ..•_'  II.  O.|  after  which  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Ro- 
man province   of    Aijuilania.      During    the    .Middle    Ages 
il-  of  the  Church  were  held  here,  ami  in  I  l:W 
the  Pi  im-tioti  of  the.  Cialliean  Church  was.  estab- 

li-hed  here.     Pop.  :'.!i.8l9. 

lloiirtioing,  ill'   i.h:\v  FIMM;HIS).  BAIIOX,  nn  a 
plishcd  and  amialile  French  diplomntisl.  born  Nov.  I'n. 

iiha--ador  at  different  courts.     During  a  nine  years' 
re-ideuee  iii  Spain  he  wrote  a  tlmroiiL'li  Look  upon  that 

ry,    ••  Niiiivcan    royage    en    Espagne,   etc."  (3    vols., 
L788    I  SOS).      Died  July  2(1,  1811. 

Itom  ignmi   (.\\Toi\KTTr).  a   Flemish  visionary  relig- 
ionist, born  nt  I.: He  Jan.  13,  1616,  entered  a  convent  in  her 

yonlh.  and  |  ut  she  hiid  received  special  revela- 

tions.   I  lav  ing  left  the  convent  and  renounced  Catholicism, 
.ivell.-d  in   loreiirii  countries,  wrote  several  religious 
works,  and  gained  many  eouveris  to  her  soot,  especially  in 
Seotliiiid.     She  was  ;in  cloipient  speaker  and  writer.    Died 
(id.  . 'HI.  ICiSii.      (Sec  a   "Life  of  Antoinette    Bourignon," 
I  lo  her  works.  21  vols.,  1670-84.) 

Bourmont,  de  (Lows   AUOI-STK  VICTOR),  Comte  de 

(fhaisnc.a  I-'iem-h  general,  born  in  Anjou  Sept.  '2.  177o.nas 
a  royalist  in  the  Devolution.  He  fought  against  tho  repub- 
lic in  I7'-M  'id.  nml  entered  the  service  of  Napoleon  about 
Isnii.  Having  served  with  distinction  in  Russia,  ho  was 
raised  to  tie-  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  181 1.  During 
the  Hundred  Day  s.  1  s|j,  he  deserted  Louis  XVIII.  and 
Napoleon  by  turns,  lie  liee-ame  minister  of  war  in  1829, 
anil  commander-in-chicf  of  the  annv  sent  against  Algiers 
in  |s:;n.  ||e  com|uerod  Algiers,  and  was  rewarded  h,  July. 
ls:;n.  with  the  baton  of  a  marshal  of  France.  Being  de- 
voted to  Chaih-s  x..  he  was  deprived  of  his  command  by 
tho  revolution  of  1  >:',«.  and  went  into  exile.  Hied  Oct.  27. 
I  sic,,  i  s,.,-  hi.  1.  v  \-SM-.  ••  Notice  sur  Ic  Comte  dc  Bourmont," 
1SI7.1 

Bourne  I  llriitt'l.  nn  English  preacher,  horn  in  Stafford- 
shire April  .'I.  1771'.  was  ,,,,,.  ,,f  the  founders  ,,f  tin-  sect  of 
Primitive  .Method!--!--.  He  was  "  cut  off"  from  the  Wi-sh-van 

•  vtion  in  I  sos  for  holding  camp-meetings,  before  which 

lie  was  :t  /eatons  layman  of  that  denomination.  His  m-w 
s.-e!  was  organized  in  1<10.  lie  visited  Ireland  and  the 
I'.  S.  Hied  (let.  11.  |S;,L'. 

HoiiriH-    iVixr-KXT),    an    English    scholar  an  i 


.,|i],i  r. 


Latin  poet,   w:i«  liorn   aliont    H'.'.is.      II.    »:1s  an   n-ln 

\\.--llll]ll-Ie|-.-'-i|iii.l.        lie    nrol.-  ,,-!.,  -ill       i  l.ul- 

in    poem-,  whteh  .  .......  I 

Latin  whieli  are  wonderfully 

.us.     Covvj.ei    trail  -lilted  some  of  hia  original   Latin 
poems.      Died  Dee.  :.'.  I 

Itnimirxilli-.  a  po.-t  village  of  Twin  township,  ROB» 
co.,  0.  Pop-  108. 

Itnill  'noililc,  or  DlldrllKHllIc,  ;,  lri|de  -nliJiid.   of 
copper,  antimony,  and  h;nl.  •-  I-.MU|IO-I  d  of  II.^-JM- 
ol  1  eiii  I.  1'ii  of  ;in  l  i  m  oiiy.  1  1M  of  sulphur,  and  11;>  ot  e., 

.    mil-  -ive. 

Bournousf,  or    Bornousc,   bor-noo-',   the     \ 
name   of  a    g;Li-|m-nt    vvoin    in    AlLferia  and   other   pii: 
Norlhern  Africa.      It  is  a  large  woollen  m;int  ie.  vvoin 
the  other  elotlling  of  the    n;ili  '.<•-.  and  hus  a  hood  which   i* 

used  to  cover  tlie  head  ill  rainy    weather.      It   has    been 

adopted  by  the  Spaniards,  who  call  it  n/burnuz. 

Boiirricnnc,  lie  i  Lm  i-  AMOIM:  F  u  vi  t.i  i  |,  a  French 
diplomatist,  born  at  Sens  July  il,  17li'.'.  lie  vv.i 
student  and  friend  of  liomipiirtc  at  the  school  of  p.rii  nm-. 
They  met  :it  Paris  in  I7'.r-.  and  renewed  their  intimacy. 
In  K'.H'i  Itoiirricnne  I  .....  ame  private  -n  ret;uv  to  (icncral 
Bonaparte,  whom  he  followed  to  Egypt.  In  IS(U  he  was 
sent  as  minister  to  Hamburg,  lull  he  v\a-  accused  of  pecu- 
lation, and  ,  :  in  1SII.  Having  descried  Nap.. 

Icon  in  ISI4,  he  was  ap|i»inled  minister  of  state  by  Louis 
XVIII.  in  Isl.i.  lie  piiiili-h.-d  iin  Interesting  work  enti- 
tled "Memoirs  of  liourricnnc  "  (II)  vols..  182»-.'!1),  which 
is  an  important  contribution  to  tho  history  of  Napoleon. 
Died  Feb.  7,  1S34.  (See  BOIII.AV  DK  LA  JlKrimiK,  "Bour- 
ricnne  ct  sea  Errcurs,"  2  vols.,  1830.) 

Bourse.     Sec  EMII 

Bonssingault  (JKAX  BAPTISTI:  Josi-i-n  Dn:i  DOKHi),  n 
French  chemist,  born  in  Paris  Feb.  1!,  1803  mini 

her  of  the  Institute  in  1839.  lie  was  an  officer  under  Bol- 
ivar in  South  America  in  his  youth.  He  co-operated  with 
Dumas  in  experiments  to  determine  the  composition  of  tho 
-ohere.  In  ls||  lie  published  a  valuable  work  enti- 
tled a'"  Treatise  on  Rural  Economy"  (2  vols.).  He  was 
a  moderate  republican  member  of  the  National  Assembly 

Boussii-Mir-IIaine,   a   town    in    Belgium,   on    the 

llaine,  in  the  province  of  llaiuaut.  It  has  machine-works 
aud  breweries.  Pop.  6C38. 

Bonstrophc'don  [from  the  fir.  |3ow,  an  "ox,"  and 
arftijua,  to  "turn"],  ii  v,  oid  ii  id  i  i  ill  i  i  i!ie  a  mode  of  writ- 
ing practised  by  tho  ancient  t!  recks  until  about  450  ]!.  C. 
—  namely,  in  alternate  lines  from  right  to  left  aud  from  left 
to  right,  as  fields  arc  ploughed  iu  furrows,  having  an  alter- 
nate direction. 

Bon'tcrwek  (FitiF.niucn).  a  German  philosopher  and 
critic,  horn  near  Ooslar,  in  Hanover,  April  la,  176C.  Ho 
wrote  several  poems  and  a  romance  called  "Count  Dona- 
inur"  C!  vols..  1711  1  i,  lie  became  extraordinary  professor 
of  philosophy  at  Oottingcn  in  17U7,  and  ordinary  professor 
iu  l.sti-'.  He  published  .-evcral  works  on  philosophy  and 
a  "Treatise  on  ./Esthetics"  (LSO(i).  His  reputation  is 
founded  on  his  excellent  "  Historv  of  Jlodcrn  Poetry  and 
Eloquence"  (12  vols.,  1801-10).  Died  Aug.  9,  1828.  (See 
J.  F.  BLI-MENUAI-II,  "  Memoria  F.  Boutcrwekii,"  1832.) 

Bont'wcll  (tlr.onoF.  SF.WAI.I.).  LL.D..  an  American  law- 
yer and  statesman,  born  in  Brooklinc,  Mass.,  Jan.  28,  1818. 
His  education  was  partly  obtained  in  the  public  schools 
and  by  a  course  of  thorough  private  study.  He  taught 
school  in  his  youth,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight.  'and  in  l.s.'.l  and  ls7,2  was  chosen  governor 
of  Ma  Ho  was  long  a  member  of  the  Massa- 

chusetts board  of  education,  of  which  he  was  secretary  for 
five  years.  He  organized  the  internal  revenue  department 
of  the  U.  S.  government,  and  in  1862  became  its  first  com- 
missioner. He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Massa- 
chusetts 1863-69,  and  secretary  of  the  treasury  1869-73, 
under  President  (Jrnnt.  In  1H73  he  was  chosen  L.  S.  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  in  place  of  Hon.  Henry  Wilson, 
Vice-President  of  tho  I  .  >- 

Bouvar'dia  (named  in  honor  of  Bouvard.  physician 
of  Louis  XIII.),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Cinchonacca-,  is  allied  to  the  trees  from  which  Peruvian 
bark  is  obtained.  The  corolla  is  tubular,  4-lobed,  and  has 
four  stamens  included  in  it.  The  fruit  is  a  capsule,  2-celled. 
The  species  of  this  genus  arc  natives  of  Mexico.  TheBou- 
ninli'i  iriji  *.'/""  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  beautiful 
scarlet  flowers. 

Bouvet  (FRAxrots  .To~:  :-n  I'i:  vv  )s,,rr),a  French  pub- 

licist, born   Aug.  I-'.  17  ported  by  his  writings 

editor  of  the   "  I'.cvuc    Inde- 

pcndaute"  and  "  lleveil  de  1'Ain."  in  which  he  developed 
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his  ideas  concerning  universal  peace,  lie  has  written  "  Du 
Principe  de  1'autoritfi  en  France,  et  dc  la  limite  des  pou- 
voirs;  conciliation  des  partis"  (1839),  "Du  Pape"  (1863), 
and  "  Le  probleuie  europeen." 

Bouvier'  (HANNAH  M.),  born  in  Philadelphia  in  Isl  !. 
the  only  daughter  of  Judge  John  liouvier,  published  "  Fa- 
niiliar  Astronomy  "  (1*.~>7>,  a  work  which  won  the  praise 
of  Sir  John  llcrschel.  Lord  liossc.  Hind.  Airy.  De  Monran, 
and  many  other  eminent  astronomers  of  Europe  and  the 
U.  S. 

Bouvicr  (JOHN),  a  jurist  and  writer,  horn  in  the  French 
department  of  (lard  in  1787.  lie  emigrated  to  the  I  .  S. 
in  [SOL*,  and  practised  law  in  Philadelphia.  In  LS.'iS  he 
became  a  judge  of  the  criminal  court  in  that  city.  He  pub- 
lished a  ••' Law  Dictionary"  (1839),  which  has  had  a  great 
success,  and  "  Institutes  of  American  Law"  (4  vols.,  l*jl). 
Died  Nov.  18,  1851. 

Bovia'num,  an  ancient  city  of  Italy,  founded  by  the 
Samnites  on  or  near  the  site  01'  the  modern  Bojano,  was 
surrounded  by  high  mountains.  According  to  Livy,  it  was 
a  wealthy  and  powerful  city.  It  was  besieged  and  taken 
by  the  Romans  in  311  B.  C.  In  the  second  Punic  war  it 
was  several  times  the  head-quarters  of  the  Roman  army. 
During  the  Social  war  it  was  the  capital  of  the  confede- 
rate-. 

Bov'idiC  [from  the  Lat.  bos,  gen.  4«'n«,  an  "ox"],  a 
family  of  ruminating  animals,  comprises  the  ox,  bison,  buf- 
falo, yak,  zebu,  etc.  The  Bovida?  arc  all  large  and  grega- 
rious animals,  and  they  generally  have  uubranehed  horns. 
This  family  is  usually  regarded  as  equal  in  extent  to  the 
LinnaMin  genus  Hot.  Indigenous  species  of  lioridio  are 
found  in  Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  and  North  America.  They 
have  eight  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  no  cutting 
teeth  iu  the  upper,  which  is  furnished  with  a  fibrous  and 
elastic  pad.  They  also  have  twelve  grinders  (molar  teeth) 
on  each  jaw.  The  exact  number  of  species  of  Bovidie  has 
not  been  ascertained.  They  are  all  valuable  to  man  for 
their  flesh,  tallow,  hides,  horns,  etc.,  and  several  species 
besides  the  ox  have  been  domesticated.  (See  ARNEE,  BISON, 
BUFFALO,  Ox.  I  itrs,  YAK,  and  ZEBU.) 

Bovi'na,  a  post-township  of  Delaware  co.,  N.  Y.  Pop. 
1022. 

Bovina,  a  township  of  Outagamio  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  437. 

Bovi'no  (ane.  Vibtmtm},  a  fortified  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Foggia,  14  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Foggia.  It  has 
a  cathedral  and  several  churches.  The  imperialists  de- 
'  feated  the  Spaniards  here  in  1734.  Pop.  6415. 

Bow?  in  nautical  language,  is  the  fore  part  of  a  ship. 
In  the  plural  the  bows  are  the  two  sides  of  the  fore  extrem- 
ity of  the  vessel,  as  the  starboard  and  larboard  hows.  The 
different  shapes  of  these  are  distinguished  by  the  terms  a 
narrow  or  lean  bow,  and  a  broad  or  bluff  bow. 

Bow,  in  music,  the  instrument  by  which  the  strings  of 
a  violin  and  some  other  instruments  are  set  in  vibration. 
It  consists  of  a  stick  of  clastic  wood,  on  which  horsehairs 
are  stretched. 

Bow  [Lat.  <IIVH«],  a  weapon  used  in  war  and  hunting  to 
propel  arrows,  is  made  of  wood  or  other  clastic  substance, 
and  is  bent  by  a  string  fastened  to  each  end.  It  is  gen- 
erally used  by  savages,  but  among  civilized  nations  its  use 
as  a  military  weapon  has  been  superseded  by  firearms. 
Bows  have  been  constructed  of  various  materials ;  besides 
different  kinds  of  elastic  wood,  steel  has  sometimes,  and 
horn  frequently,  been  employed,  particularly  in  ancient 
times.  (See  ARBALEST,  ARCHERY,  ARUOW.) 

Bow,  a  post-township  of  Mcrrimaek  co.,  N.  II.     P.  745. 

Bow'den,  a  township  of  Clay  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  274. 

Bow'dich  (THOMAS  EDWARD),  an  English  linguist  and 
traveller,  born  at  Bristol  in  1790.  Having  visited  Ashantee 
in  1816,  he  published  a  '•  Mission  to  Ashantce  "  (1819).  He 
undertook  an  exploring  expedition  into  the  interior  of 
Africa  in  1822,  but  he  died  of  fever  on  the  river  Gambia 
near  its  mouth  Jan.  10,  1S24. 

Bow'ditch  (NATHANIEL).  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  an  eminent 
American  mathematician,  born  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Mar.  26, 
1773.  He  made  several  long  voyages  as  an  officer  or  super- 
cargo of  a  merchant-vessel,  and  learned  Greek  and  Latin 
without  a  teacher.  He  published  a  valuable  work  called 
"The  Practical  Navigator."  and  a  good  translation  of  La- 
place's "  M6canique  Celeste,"  with  an  ample  commentary 
(4  vols.  4to,  182SI-3S).  This  was  highly  commended  by  the 
English  "Quarterly  Review"  for  July,  1832.  He  was  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  a  member  of  a 
large  number  of  the  learned  societies  of  Europe  and  America. 
Died  Mar.  16,  1838.  (See  a  "Memoir  of  N.  Bowditch,"  by 
his  son,  N.  I.  BOWDITCH,  1839.) 

Bowditch  (NATHANIEL  INGERSOLL),  born  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  Jan.  17,  1805,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1822.  He 


was  called  to  the  bar  in  Boston  in  1825,  but  became  a  con- 
vex ancer,  acquiring  great  reputation  for  accuracy  and  in- 
dustrv.  He  wrote  much  for  periodicals,  and  published  a 
••  .Memoir  of  \.  liowdiich  "  (1SJO),  a  ••  History  of  the  Mas- 
saehuseiis  General  Hospital"  (1S51),  and  "Suffolk  Sur- 
names.1' Died  April  Iti,  iMil. 

Bow'doin,  a  post-township  of  Sagadahoc  co.,  Me. 
Pop.  1345. 

Bowdoin  (JAMKS),  LL.D.,  an  American  governor, 
bom  at  lioston  Aug.  S,  1727,  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1745.  He  was  president  of  the  convention  which  in  1778 
formed  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  was  chosen  gov- 
ernor of  that  State  in  1 7S.~>,  and  again  in  1786.  He  sup- 
]in>.-rd  Shay's  rebellion  iu  178G.  Died  Nov.  6,  1790. 

Bowdoiii  (JAMKS),  :i  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
Boston  Sept.  22,  1752.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  iu  1771. 
He  was  sent  in  IS05  on  a  mission  to  Spain,  to  procure  the 
cession  of  Florida  to  the  U.  S.,  and  to  obtain  indemnity  for 
injuries  to  American  commerce.  He  was  a  benefactor  of 
Bowdoin  College.  Died  Oct.  11,  1S11. 

Bowdoin  (br/den)  College,  the  oldest  college  in 
Maine,  was  founded  in  1S02  at  Brunswick,  Cumberland  co., 
on  the  Androscoggin  River,  about  4  miles  from  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  James  Bowdoin, 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  whose  son  James  gave  to  the 
college  1000  acres  of  land,  over  £1000  sterling,  and  a  val- 
uable library  and  collection  of  paintings.  The  college  was 
also  liberally  endowed  by  the  State.  The  college  liltrary 
has  about  17,500  volumes,  and  the  other  libraries  connected 
with  the  college  have  nearly  as  many  more.  Connected 
with  this  flourishing  college  is  a  medical  school,  founded  in 
j  1820.  The  number  of  graduates,  including  those  of  the 
:  medical  school,  amounted  (June,  1872)  to  2747.  Much  at- 
tention is  paid  to  physical  education;  instruction  is  also 
given  in  military  science. 

Bow'doinhaxm,  a  post-township  and  village  of  Saga- 
dahoc  co.,  Me.,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Kennebec  River. 
The  village  is  on  the  Augusta  division  of  the  Maine  Cen- 
tral R.  R.,  38  miles  N.  E.  of  Portland.  It  has  been  noted 
for  shipbuilding.  It  has  four  churches,  a  national  bank, 
and  manufactures  of  lumber.  Pop.  1804. 

Bow'don,  a  post-village  of  Carroll  co.,  Ga.  It  is  the 
seat  of  Bowdon  College  (not  denominational),  a  nourishing 
institution  with  an  able  faculty.  Pop.  of  village,  350. 

Bow'dre,  a  township  of  Douglas  co.,  111.    Pop.  1313. 

Bow'en,  a  township  of  Madison  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  1023. 

Bowcn,  a  township  of  Colleton  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1467. 

Bowcn  (FRANCIS),  LL.D.,  an  American  writer,  born  at 
Chnrlcstown,  Mass.,  Sept.  8,  181 1.  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1833.  He  edited  the  "North  American  Review"  about 
eleven  years  (1843-54),  and  became  in  1853  professor  of 
natural  religion,  moral  philosophy,  etc.  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. He  has  been  an  ardent  defender  of  the  philosoph- 
ical views  of  Locke  and  Berkeley,  and  a  warm  opponent 
of  those  of  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Cousin.  Among  his  works 
are  Lives  of  Baron  Steuben,  James  Otis,  and  Benjamin 
Lincoln  in  Sparks's  "American  Biography,"  and  a  treatise 
on  Political  Economy. 

Bowen  (IU.  Rev.  NATHANIEL),  D.  D.,  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  June  2'J,  1779,  graduated  at  Charleston  College, 
S.  C.,  in  1794,  held  pastorates  in  Protestant  Episcopal 
churches  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  Charleston,  S,  C.,  and  New 
York  City.  In  1818  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  South 
Carolina.  Died  Aug.  25, 1839.  He  wrote  "  Christian  Con- 
solation" (1831),  "  Private  Prayers"  (1837),  and  two  vol- 
umes of  his  sermons  were  published. 

Bow'ensburg,  a  post-village  of  Hancock  co..  111. 

Bow'er,  a  shady  recess  :  a  shelter  or  arbor  in  a  garden, 
formed  of  boughs  of  trees  overarched  or  Intertwined  :  also 
a  private  apartment  in  ancient  castles  or  mansions,  used  by 
ladies  as  a  parlor  and  a  sleeping-chamber. 

BOWER,  in  certain  games  of  cards,  is  the  name  of  the 
knave  or  jack  of  trumps  ;  this  word  comes  from  the  Ger. 
A'""-  /•.  a  "clown"  or  "peasant." 

Bower  (ARCHIBALD),  a  Scottish  writer  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic parentage,  was  born  at  Dundee  in  HiSfi.  joined  the 
Jesuits,  became  a  Protestant,  rejoined  the  Jesuits,  and 
again  became  a  Protestant.  His  "  History  of  the  Popes," 
in  seven  quarto  volumes  (1748-60),  is  characterized  by 
great  partisan  bitterness.  He  died  in  1766. 

Bower  Bank  Plantation,  a  township  of  Piseataquis 
eo..  Me.  (In  1860  the  act  of  incorporation  was  repealed.) 
Pop.  83. 

Bower-bird,  a  name  given  to  certain  Australian  birds 
of  the  starling  family,  remarkable  for  their  making  bower- 
like  erections,  adorning  them  with  gay  feathers,  rags,  bones, 
;  shells,  and  other  brightly-colored  objects.  These  bowers 
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are  not  nest*.  The  use  made  of  them  by  the  birds  is  im- 
perfectly understood;  their  structure  has  been  carefully  ex- 
umined,  ami  tpeoimrai  of  than  deport, •<!  in  tin-  liritish 
Museum.  The  bowers  of  the  satin  bower-bird  (I'tilonn- 
rhi/iirhu*  hnliarriceui)  are  built  in  trees.  The  base  in  an 
extensive  platform  of  sticks,  on  the  centre  nf  which  the 
liowcr  is  built  of  flexible  twin*.  It  is  chiefly  at  and  ncnr 
the  entrance  that  the  chellx,  feathers,  etc.  arc  placed.  The 
bowers  of  the  spotted  bower-l»inl  (CUamydifn  macu- 
latii)  are  lunger  and  more  avenue  like  than  those  of  the 
satin  bower-l>ird;  they  arc  placed  upon  the  ground,  and 
beautifully  lined  with  passes. 

Bow'ers  (TIIEODOIIK  S.),  an  American  officer,  born  in 
PcnnsylMiiiia  iilnini  I-:;:'.  A  printer  by  trade,  he  subse- 
quently edited  a  paper  in  Illinoi-.  l.nt  laying  aside  In 
lie  entered  the  scrv  ice  in  Oct.,  1861,  as  a  private  in  the4Hth 
1  Hinnis  volunteers,  was  promoted  to  be  first  lieutenant  Mar., 
IRAS,  m:i.|e  aide  de  camp  t.>  Hen.  tinint  April,  1862,  and 
appointed  captain  and  aide-de-camp  .Nov..  I  *!',•_>,  judge-ad- 
vocate, with  the  rank  of  major,  IM...  I  Mi.".,  and.  ut'ter  the 
surrender  of  Vicksburg,  assistant  adjutant-general  of  vol- 
unteers, with  the  rank  of  lienteniinl-eotonel.  On  the  L'lHh 
of  .Inly,  1st! I,  he  was  commissioned  n  captain  and  assistant 
quartermaster  in  the  regular  iirmy,  and  Inter.  Jan.. 
a  major  and  assistant  adjutant-general.  He  served  contin- 
uously, in  the  field  and  afterwards  at  Washington,  on  the 
staff.".!  lien.  (Irani,  from  April.  ISO:!,  to  Mar.  0,  1866,  when 
ho  was  accidentally  killed  hy  being  thrown  under  a  train 
at  tiarrison's  Station,  N.  Y.  Brevet  lieutenant-colonel, 
colonel,  and  brigadier-general  U.  8.  A.  for  gallant  and  meri- 
torious services  during  the  war. 

(!.  (,'.  SIMMONS,  Clerk  Board  of  Eny'rt. 

Bow'ic,  a  county  which  forms  the  N.  E.  extremity  of 
Texas,  bordering  on  Arkansas.  Area,  862  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Red  River,  and  on  the  S. 
by  the  Sulphur  Fork  of  Red  River.  It  is  extensively  cov- 
ered with  pine  forests.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  adapted  to 
cotton,  wheat,  and  maiie.  Oood  iron  ore  and  lignite  abound. 
There  are  numerous  mineral  springs.  Stock-raising  is  car- 
ried on.  Capital,  Boston.  Pop.  4084. 

Bowie,  a  township  of  Chicot  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  207. 

Bowie  (A.)  was  born  and  educated  in  South  Carolina, 
but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Talladega,  Ala., 
where  for  six  years  he  presided  on  the  chancery  bench.  In 
1845  he  retired  from  public  life,  retaining  only  his  position 
as  a  trustee  of  the  State  University.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  In  politics  he 
was  allied  with  the  State  Rights  Democracy.  In  society 
he  excelled  by  his  great  conversational  powers. 

Bowie  KnilV',  an  American  weapon,  common  in  the 
Southern  U.  S.,  invented  by  Col.  Bowie  of  Texas.  It  is  a 
sharp-pointed  knife  having  a  single  edge,  and  is  usually 
carried  in  a  sheath.  The  blade  is  sometimes  ten  inches 
long  or  more.  Its  uae  is  less  frequent  than  in  former 
times. 

Bow'ing,  an  act  of  reverence  or  of  worship,  common 
in  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Oriental,  and  the  Anglican 
churches.  In  the  repetition  of  the  creeds  it  is  customary 
to  bow  whenever  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  occurs ;  and  the 
practice  is  said  by  some  to  be  commanded  by  Phil.  ii.  10 — 
"  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow ;"  an 
expression  regarded  by  many  as  figurative.  In  some  rites 
it  is  customary  to  face  the  E.  during  the  recital  of  the 
creeds  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  bowing  towards  the  E.  was 
common  in  ancient  churches.  In  Roman  Catholic  and  in 
some  Anglican  parishes  it  is  customary  to  bow  towards  the 
altar  when  entering  and  leaving  church. 

llou'lnn,  a  township  of  Shannon  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  156. 

Bowles  (SAMI-KL),  an  American  journalist,  born  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  9,  1826.  Since  1844  he  has  been 
the  principal  conductor  of  the  "  Springfield  Republican," 
one  of  the  most  successful  journals  in  the  I1.  S.  Ho  has 
published  "  Across  the  Continent"  (1865),  "  The  Switzer- 
land of  America"  (18C9),  and  other  works. 

Bow-line  of  a  ship  is  a  rope  fastened  near  the  middle 
of  the  perpendicular  edge  of  the  square  sails  by  three  or 
four  subordinate  roj.es  called  bridles.  It  serves  to  tighten 
the  edge  of  the  sail  during  an  unfavorable  wind. 

Bow'ling,  or  Bowls,  a  game  of  skill,  played  upon  a 
square  piece  of  ground  or  *'  bowling  green."  Each  player 
casts  his  ball  or  hotel  ( which  is  usually  not  a  perfect  sphere) 
at  a  smaller  hall  orjacA*,  the  object  being  to  leave  the  bowl 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  jack.  There  arc  several  forms 
of  this  game,  which  our  narrow  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
describe  particularly. 

Bow'ling,  a  township  of  Rock  Island  co.,  111.     P.  952. 

Bowling  (WILLIAM  KENDALL),  M.  D.    See  APPENDIX. 

Bowling  Alley,  a  long  narrow  structure  made  for 


playing  the  game  of  skittle*,  commonly  called  in  America 
NisiEi'iNS  or  TKM-INS  (which  nee). 

Bowling  Green,  a  post-township  of  Fayctto  co.,  111. 
l'..p.  IO'.I7. 

BoulinK  Grrrn,  it  post  village,  capital  of  Clay  30., 
In. I.,  OTI  Kel  Hiv.r,  oil  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Indiana].  .Ii.-. 
It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  606. 

WM.  Tunis,  I'm.  '•  WKCKI.Y  Am  m\  r»." 

Bowling  Grt'fn,  the  capital  of  Warrrn  co.,  Ky.,  i  on 
Barren  River  and  the  I.ouisv  ille  and  Na.-ln  illc  K.  It,  IKi 
3.  l.y  \V.  of  Louisville  and  "1!  miles  from  Nashville. 
It  is  at  the  head  of  navigation,  and  had  an  active  trad.-  in 
pork,  tobacco,  etc.  Here  are  several  mills  and  t.f'..i  .<  -. 
Small  steamboats  navigate  the  river.  It  bus  two  weekly 
newspapers.  Pop.  4574. 

Bowling  Green,  a  township  of  Chariton  co.,  Mo. 
Pop.  1496. 

Bowling  Green,  a  pout-village,  capital  of  Pike  co., 
Mo.,  is  on  the  Missouri  division  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
R.  K.,  12  miles  S.  W.  of  Louisiana,  where  that  railroad  meets 
the  Mississippi  River.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop. 
599. 

Bowling  Green,  a  township  of  Licking  co..  0.  Pop. 
1042. 

Bowling  Green,  a  township  of  Marion  co.,  0.    P.  '.MI:',. 

Bowling  Green,  a  post-village  of  Centre  and  Plain 
townships,  capital  of  Wood  co.,  0.  It  baa  one  weekly 
newspaper.  Pop.  906. 

Bowling  Green,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Caroline  co., 
Va.,  45  miles  N.  of  Richmond.  Pop.  of  Bowling  Green 
township,  4765. 

Bow'man,  a  township  of  Sullivan  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  581. 

Bowman  (ALEXANDER  II. i,  an  American  officer,  born 
May  15,  1803,  at  Wilkcsbarre,  Pa.,  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1825,  lieutenant-colonel  of  engineers  Mar.  3,  1863.  He 
served  as  assistant  professor  at  the  Military  Academy  1825- 
26,  in  building  defences  and  improving  rivers  and  harbor) 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  1826-34,  in  constructing  Memphis 
and  St.  Francis  military  road  1834-39,  improvement  of 
Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers  1834-38,  defences  of 
Charleston  harbor,  8.  C.,  1838-53,  as  instructor  of  practical 
military  engineering  at  the  Military  Academy  1851-52,  in 
charge  of  improvement  of  Charleston  harbor  1852-53,  chief 
engineer  U.  8.  treasury  department  and  treasury  building 
extension  1853-61,  member  of  lighthouse  board  1857-59, 
superintendent  of  Military  Academy  J861-64,  and  member 
of  engineer  boards  1847-65.  Died  Nov.  11, 1865,  at  Wilkcs- 
barre, Pa.,  aged  sixty-two. 

QKORGE  W.  COLLUM,  U.  S.  Army. 

Bowman  (THOMAS),  D.  D.,  born  in  Berwick,  Pa.,  in 
1819,  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1837.  He  became, 
in  1859,  president  of  the  Indiana  Asbury  University,  which 
position  he  still  held  when  he  was  elected  a  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1872. 

Bowman  (SAMUEL),  D.  D.,  born  at  Wilkesbarre.  Pa., 
May  21,  1800,  studied  law,  but  became  a  deacon  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1823,  and  a  priest  in  1824. 
He  was  long  settled  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  In  1847  he  was 
chosen  bishop  of  Indiana,  but  declined,  and  afterwards  re- 
fused the  nomination  for  provisional  bishop  of  New  York. 
In  1858  he  was  chosen  assistant  bishop  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  people,  and  was  very  active 
in  his  parochial  and  episcopal  duties.  Died  Aug.  3,  1861. 

Bow'manvillr,  a  port  of  entry  of  Durham  co.,  On- 
tario (Canada),  in  Darlington  township,  has  an  excellent 
harbor  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  is  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way, 43  miles  N.  E.  of  Toronto.  It  has  good  water-power, 
and  manufactures  of  lumber,  hoop  skirts,  furniture,  and 
castings.  It  is  visited  by  daily  steamers  during  the  season 
of  navigation,  and  has  a  bank  and  three  weekly  papers. 
Pop.  about  3000. 

liowne,  a  post-township  of  Kent  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  1275. 

Bow'ring  (Sir  JOHN),  an  English  author  and  linguist, 
was  born  at  Exeter  Oct.  17,  1792.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  and  was  well  versed  in  modern 
languages,  especially  the  Slavonic.  In  1825  he  became 
editor  of  the  "  Westminster  Review."  He  collected  and 
translated  into  verse  the  ancient  and  popular  poems  of 
almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  In  1835  he  was  elected 
to  Parliament,  in  1854  became  governor  of  Hong-Kong, 
China,  and  received  the  honor  of  knighthood.  In  1859  he 
retired  on  a  pension.  Among  his  works  is  "The  Kingdom 
and  People  of  Siam  "  (2  vols.,  1857).  He  wrote  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  visit  to  the  Philippine  Islands  (1860).  He  also 
wrote  some  excellent  hymns.  Died  Nov.  22,  1872. 

Bow'sprit,  a  large  boom  or  spar  which  projects  over 
the  stem  or  bow  of  a  ship.  It  serves  to  support  the  fere- 
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mast,  which  is  fastened  to  it  hy  large  stays  or  ropes;  also 
to  carry  sail  forward,  as  a  means  of  counteracting  the  effect 
of  the  after  sails  and  keening  the  ship  well  Balanced.  In 
many  cases  the  bowsprit  rises  at  an  angle  of  about  45°.  It 
supports  the  jili  and  flying-jibbooms. 

Bow'§tring  Hemp,  the  fibre  of  the  Kaiun-irra  Zey- 
liiiiti'n.  a  plant  of  the  order  Liliacvif  aii'l  tribr  Ilemerocal- 
lcu\  a  native  uf  the  East  Indies.  The  Hindoo  name  is 
moiirru.  This  fibre,  which  is  white,  silky,  and  elastic,  is 
used  to  make  bowstrings.  A  similar  fibre  is  obtained  from 
the  leaves  of  S<tn*i  rii  rn  ftoxburghiaua,  a  perennial  Indian 
plant  which  has  leaves  about  three  feet  long,  and  from  other 
Asiatic  and  African  species. 

Bou  town  Plantation,  a  township  of  Somerset  co., 
Me.  1'op.  14. 

Box  (//IU-N*),  a  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs  or  small  trees 
of  the  natural  order  Euphorbiaeea1,  with  opposite  leaves 
entire  at  the  margins.  It  has  male  and  female  flowers 
growing  on  the  same  plant.  The  male  flower  is  a  perianth 
with  four  stamens,  and  the  female  flower  is  a  perianth  with 
an  ovary  surmounted  by  three  styles.  The  most  important 
species  is  the  tin, run  MffntervtrWM  (eonimon  box),  which  is 
a  native  of  Europe  and  Asia,  has  oval,  shining,  and  deep- 
green  leaves,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  compact  habit  of 
growth.  In  Southern  Europe  it  grows  twenty  feet  high  or 
more.  A  variety  called  dwarf  box.  which  is  only  two  or 
three  feet  high,  is  extensively  cultivated  in  gardens,  and 
is  used  to  form  edgings  of  flower-beds  and  gravel-walks, 
bein^  reduced  by  clipping  to  the  height  of  a  few  indies. 
The  wood  of  the  box,  which  is  very  hard,  heavy,  compact, 
and  fine-grained,  is  the  best  of  all  materials  for  wood- 
engraving,  and  is  highly  prized  by  turners.  It  is  also 
commonly  used  to  make  flutes  and  other  wind  instruments. 
It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  admits  of  a  beautiful  polish, 
and  is  not  liable  to  be  worm-eaten.  Large  quantities  of 
boxwood  are  exported  from  Spain  and  Turkey. 

Box,  a  township  of  Cedar  Co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1307. 

Box'borough,  a  post-township  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mass. 
Pop.  338. 

Box  Elder,  or  Ash-leaved  Maple,  a  small  treo  of 
the  order  Sapindacese,  the  Neyundo  aceroides,  which  grows 
from  Florida  to  Pennsylvania  and  westward,  especially 
along  the  banks  of  streams.  It  is  very  beautiful,  and  is 
one  of  the  characteristic  trees  of  the  far  West.  In  Minne- 
sota, Nebraska,  etc.  it  is  tapped,  like  the  sugar-maple,  for 
its  sap,  which  affords  sugar  of  good  quality. 

Box  Elder,  a  coqnty  which  forms  the  N.  W.  extremity 
of  Utah,  bordering  on  Idaho  and  Nevada.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  Bear  River,  and  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Wa- 
satch  Mountains.  The  northern  half  of  Great  Salt  Lake 
is  included  in  this  county.  Grain  and  wool  are  raised. 
The  Central  Pacific  R.  R.  passes  through  the  county.  Capi- 
tal, Brigham  City.  Pop.  4855. 

Box'ford,  a  post-township  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  on  the 
Newburyport  and  Danvers  R.  R.  Pop.  847. 

Box'hauling  is  a  mode  of  turning  a  ship  when  the 
swell  of  the  sea  renders  tacking  impossible,  or  when  the 
ship  is  so  near  the  shore  that  there  is  not  room  for  veering. 
The  operation  is  effected  by  a  peculiar  management  of  the 
helm  and  the  sails. 

Boxing.     See  PUGILISM. 

Boxing  the  Compass,  a  nautical  phrase,  means  a 
recital  or  enumeration  of  the  several  points,  half  points, 
and  quarter  points  of  the  mariner's  compass  in  their  proper 
order. 

Box'tel,  a  village  of  Holland,  in  North  Brabant,  on  the 
river  Dommel,  6  miles  S.  of  Bois-le-Duc.  The  river  flows 
through  the  streets  and  affords  passage  for  boats.  Fine 
diaper  is  manufactured  here.  Pop.  4221. 

Box-tortoise,  or  Lock-tortoise,  popular  names  of 


Box-Tortoise. 


the  Cietuda  Virginiea  and  Cluluila  JilanrUngii,  tortoises  of  the 
U.  S.,  characterized  by  the  division  of  the  plastron  into  two 


!  parts  by  a  crosswise  division,  united,  however,  by  a  ligament 

i  which  serves  as  a  hinge  on  which  the  parts  of  the  plastron 

1  turn,  thus  enabling  the  animal  to  shut  himself  entirely  up 

in  his  shell.     These  tortoises  are  very  timid  and  of  gentle 

disposition.     Their  legs  are  longer  and  their  speed  greater 

than  is  usual  among  tortoises. 

Boya'ca,  one  of  the  II.  S.  of  Colombia,  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  K.  and  E.  by  Venezuela,  on  the  S.  and  S.  W.  by 
Cundinamarca,  and  on  the  N.  W.  by  Santander.  Area, 
32,800  square  miles.  While  in  the  W.  the  state  is  exceed- 
ingly mountainous,  the  E.  consists  of  a  hot,  dry  plain. 
Copper  and  precious  stones  are  found  in  the  mountains. 
Capital,  Tunja.  Pop.  in  1870,  482,874. 

Boyaca,  a  village  of  Colombia,  in  the  department  of 
its  own  name,  is  :>  miles  S.  VV.  of  Tunja.  Here  Bolivar 
gained  over  the  Spaniards,  Aug.  7,  1819,  a  victory  which 
MTined  the  independence  of  Ci>loml>ia. 

Boy'ar  [from  a  word  signifying  "  battle"],  a  title  given 
in  ancient  Russia  to  those  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  war.  This  afterwards  came  to  he  the  title  of  the  nobility, 
who  under  the  grand  duke  of  Moscow  formed  an  aristocracy 
whose  powers  differed  according  to  the  character  ot  the 
monarch,  but  which  were  so  considerable  that  even  Kan 
the  Terrible  in  his  ukases  added  to  the  words  "  The  c/.ar 
has  commanded,"  also  "  The  boyars  have  approved."  The 
last  boyar  died  in  1750. 

Boyau  fa  French  word  signifying  "bowel"  or  "gut"), 
in  military  engineering,  is  a  winding  or  serpentine  trench, 
dug  to  form  a  path  or  communication  between  the  differ- 
ent armed  trenches  of  a  siege-work,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  being  enfiladed. 

Boy  Bishop.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  custom 
grew  up  of  allowing  the  choristers  of  cathedrals  to  choose 
yearly  one  of  their  number  to  act  the  part  of  a  bishop.  The 
practice  was  permitted  probably  from  the  same  mother 
which  suffered  the  mummeries  of  the  Abbot  of  Unreason 
(a  graphic  account  of  which  may  be  found  in  Sir  W.  Scott's 
romance  of  '•  The  Monastery  ").  If  the  boy  bishop  died 
within  his  short  period  of  office,  he  was  buried  in  his  epis- 
copal robes.  A  tomb  with  the  effigy  of  a  boy  so  clothed 
may  be  seen  in  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

Boyce  (JAMES  PETIGRU),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  born  Jan.  11, 
1827,  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  graduated  at  Brown  University 
in  1847,  studied  theology  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  pastor  of  a 
Baptist  church  at  Greenville,  S.  C.,  1851-55,  professor  of 
theology  in  Furman  University,  Greenville,  8.  C.,  1855-58, 
professor  of  theology  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  (formerly  Greenville,  S.  C.,  now  Louisville,  Ky.) 
1858  to  the  present  time  (1873).  He  has  published  several 
sermons,  addresses,  and  articles,  which  have  largely  con- 
tributed to  mould  the  opinions  of  the  Southern  Baptists, 
and  holds,  as  president  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion, a  position  of  commanding  influence. 

Boyd,  a  county  of  Kentucky,  bordering  on  West  Vir- 
ginia. Area,  225  square  miles.  It  is  hounded  on  the  N.  E. 
by  the  Ohio  River,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Big  Sandy.  The 
surface  is  hilly.  Grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  raised.  Tron 
ore,  coal,  pig  iron,  and  lumber  arc  largely  exported.  Capi- 
tal, Catlettsburg.  Pop.  8573. 

Boyd,  a  township  of  Transylvania  CO.,  N.  C.  Pop.  448. 
Boyd  (ANDREW  KENNEDY  Hrrcmsox),  D.D.,  born  in 
Nov.,  1825,  the  son  of  the  incumbent  of  Auchinleek,  Ayr, 
was  educated  at  King's  College,  London,  and  at  Glasgow. 
He  became  rector  of  St.  Andrew's.  Under  the  name  of 
"  Country  Parson  "  he  has  published  contemplative  essays 
and  sermons. 

Boyd  (JOHN  PAKKER).  an  American  general,  born  in 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  Dec.  21, 1704,  entered  the  U.  S.  army 
as  ensign  in  1786.  A  spirit  of  adventure  led  him  to  India 
in  1789,  where  ho  obtained  a  command  in  the  Mahratta 
service,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  commander. 
He  returned  to  the  U.  S.  in  1808,  and  was 
commissioned  colonel  of  the  Fourth  U.  S. 
Infantry.  In  the  war  with  Great  Britain  he 
was  a  brigadier-general,  distinguished  him- 
self at  Tippecanoc,  at  the  capture  of  Fort 
George,  Canada,  and  Chryslers  Field;  dis- 
banded  in  1815.  In  1830,  President  Jack- 
son  appointed  him  naval  officer  of  the  port 
of  Boston,  Mass.  Died  Oct.  4,  1830. 

Boyd  (LiNs),  an  American  statesman, 
born  at  Nashville,  Tcnn.,  Nov.  22,  1800,  was 
ft  member  of  Congress  from  Kentucky  for 
twenty  years,  being  first  elected  in  1835. 
During  his  last  term  he  served  as  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Died  Dec. 
IS,  1859. 

Boy'dell  (JOHN),  an  English  engraver  and  patron  of 
art,  born  Jan.  19, 1719,  became  a  printseller  in  London,  and 
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amassed  ii  lariri'  fortune.     He  promoted  the  improvement 

iif  British  art  by  his  liberal  patronage  of  natne  engravers 
anil  painters.  Hi-  employe.!  npie.  Ki'\  noldx.  Northcole, 

Wc-t.  III. 'I  other  painters  I"  illll!-lr:il«-  Shak-peare's  WOrk«. 
The  I. '-"It  was  the  "  Shak-pcarr  li:ill.T\."  from  which  WBS 
rn'_'ra\  r'l  a  volume  "I"  admirable  plates  i  IM»:;I.  lie  wa0 
tori  mayor  in  IT'.MI.  111. -'I  Iti-i-.  I  1.  I  MI  I. 

Boy'den  (SETHI,  born  at  l-'..\l»>r»'.  Mass.,  Nov.  17.  17**, 
went  into  the  tmthermannitatan  In  Newwk,  N.  J.,  In  1813, 

began    tlic   making   of  patent    leather    in    Isl'.l,  invent. -.1    n 
I'nr  making  spelter  iincl  u  machine  for  leather  split 
ting.    In  IV-'lt  he  made  thi'tir.-l  nialleal.lc  cast  iron,     lloal-o 
discovered  n  process  fur  inn  kin!,'  Hii-.-iu  sheet  iron,  invented 
an  excellent  doming  machine  l"i    h  ml  built  the 

first  s .--till  loeiiiniiliM'  with  cylinders  outiiiilu.    It  is  also 

,-lainie.l  thut  he  proiliu-eil  ill.'  In -I  ih.gucncolype  in  the 
I  .  S.,  lint  (lie  claim  is  also  nia.le  tor  others.  Died  Mm.  81, 
isro. 

Boyd'ton,  a  town  of  Mecklenburg  e...,  Va..  and  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  Inwns  of  it*  .-i/.e  in  ihe  Siaie.  It  con- 
tains the  residences  of  the  county  otiicers,  a  hunk,  uewa- 
paper-ofliee,  two  tobacco  waivh'.u  laetory,  fur- 

niture fai'tory.  saw  and  grist  mills,  an  excellent  hole],  anil 
numerous  stores.  work-  and  church' 

The  lands  arouiul  an'  of  .superior  quality.      ISoMiton  ha*  a 

ilaih   mail   and  a  pa--enger  sen  ice  in  i neetion  with   llie 

Itieinniinil  anil  Danville  K.  H..  i-i'ii  I'.arnesvillo.  A  railroii'l 
in  now  constructing  wliieh  will  pass  within  a  few  miles. 
Pop.  261;  of  township.  17ns. 

ED.  "SooiHgnMi  Viitumix." 

Boy'er,  a  township  of  Crawford  co.,  la.     I'op.  i:i.'>. 

Boycr,  a  township  of  Harrison  co.,  la.     Pop.  589. 

Boyer  (At.EXis),  a  Kronen  surgeon,  born  Mar.  1.  17.">7, 
was  Ihe  son  ,,f  a  tailor,  ami  n.'i|iiire<l  his  profession  under 
great  drawbacks.  He  was  surgeon  to  Napoleon  I.  and  ehi- 
rurgical  professor  of  the  university.  His  main  works  are 
"Traitc.  complct  iraiiatomie"  (4  vols.,  17'.<7-'.li>)  and 
"  Truitfi  des  maladies  ehirurgicales  et  dc«  operations  qui 
leur  convicnnent"  (8  vols.,  1814-22).  Died  Nov.  2i,  1833. 

Boycr  (.TEAS  PIEKKE),  a  president  of  Hayti,  was  born 
nt  1'or't  au  Prim-"  Feb.  l!.s,  1  771',  and  was  a  mulatto,  lie 
c'literi'd  the  Freiieh  army  in  his  youth,  and  as  an  officer  in 
the  army  of  Petion  fought  against  rhrisiopho.  On  tho 
death  .it'  I'eii.m  he  was  elected  president  of  the  republic  in 
MS.  |iv  partiality  to  the  iiiiihittoi's  and  arbitrary  meas- 
ures he  ..tt'emlecl  tile  negroes,  who  rotoltfd  in  1s  I-  and  ex- 
pelled him  from  the  island.  He  died  in  Paris  July  u,  ISiO. 

Boy'crtown,  a  post-village' of  Tolebrookdale  township, 
i-"..  I'a.,  about   Is  miles  E.  of  Reading.     It  has  one 
weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  690. 

Boy'kins,  a  village  of  Southampton  co.,  Va.,  in  a  town- 
ship of  the  same  name,  on  the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke 
R.  R.,  26  miles  from  Portsmouth.  Pop.  of  township,  2292. 

Boyle,  a  county  in  Central  Kentucky,  in  the  "blue-grass 
region."  Area,  180  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E. 
by  Dick's  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  sources  of  Salt 
liiver.  The  soil  is  based  on  limestone,  and  is  deep  and 
very  fertile,  drain,  tobacco,  wool,  and  live-stock  are  ex- 
tcnsivelv  raised.  The  eountv  is  intersected  by  a  branch  of 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  R.  R.  Capital,  Danville. 
Pop.  ii.'i  I ... 

Boyle  (Jonx  ALEXANDER),  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
preaehor,  born  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  May  IS,  1816,  reunited 
to  Philudi'lphia  in  youth,  entered  the  ministry  in  ls:i9,  but 
was  twice  compelled  by  ill  health  to  relinquish  his  chosen 
profession,  lie  I" -eame  a  lawyer,  and  afterwards  an  editor 
in  Klk  co.,  Pa.  In  1861  he  became  a  captain  and  after- 
wards a  major  of  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  served  with 
great  honor  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  and  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Chattanooga,  Oct.  29,  1863. 

Boyle  (  ROUE  HT),  a  celebrated  experimental  philosopher, 
born  at  Lismore,  in  Ireland.  .Ian.  2,">,  1C26,  was  the  seventh 
son  of  Richard,  the  tirst  earl  of  Cork.  Ho  was  educated  at 
Kton  nnd  Uenevii.  He  took  no  part  in  political  conie-i-. 
but  devote. 1  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  science,  especially 
chemistry  and  natural  philosophy.  J[e  became  a  resident 
of  Oxford  in  1I1J4,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Koyal  S.ieiety.  To  ijualily  himself  to  defend  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  he  ieaiue.l  the  Hebrew  iiu.l  iJreek  languages. 
He  improved  the  air-pump,  ami  made  important  diseoveries 
in  pneumatics.  Amoim-  his  works  are  a  "  Disquisition  on 
Final  Causes,"  a  "  Disoourse  of  Things  above  Itea-.m." 
••  Excellency  of  Theology,"  and  ••  lly.lrostati.-al  Paradoxes." 
lit-  ilrrliiieit  a  peeraire  which  was  offered  to  him  repeatedly. 
lie  was  remarkable  for  his  bene\  ol.-nee  an. I  eharity.  By 
his  last  will  be  en. lowed  the  HIIVI.K  I.KITI  lil:s  i  wliieh  sen). 
Jle  .lie.l  in  London  Det\  .'to,  Ifi91.  His  complete  works 
were  published  by  Dr.  Birch  in  6  vols.  fol.,  1741. 


Boyle  Lectures  were  so  called  from  Robert  Hoyle, 
who  be.|iieathe.l  an  annual  salary  to  In  p:u.|  I..  -OHIO  clergy- 
man for  prc:ii'hing  I'i^bt  sermons  in  n  year  in  order  "to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  agnim-t  Alln-i-t-, 
llei-t-.  l'aj.':in-.  .!••"-.  :.h'l  Mohammedan-.  n..l  di  -.-i  itdillg 
to  any  eont  rover-ies  am..n._'  Ihn-tians  them-.  I 

first    person     Seleeted    to    pn  aell     the   "  H..\le    I.eellire- 

Th..  ecli-liKtti'd    liiehiird    Ilenth'V   ilii'.UI.   who  din. -ted  bis 
argllinellts   against    Atheism.      In     I7^'.l   three    \olnn: 
tlie  li-rturci   were  pui. li -he. I.  and   nearly  I'll)   volumes  sine* 
then.      The"  Hoyle  Lectures  "  are  .-till  mainlaine.l. 

Hoyle's   Law   is  a   statement  of  the   f»et  thnt  "  tin- 
volume  of  a  j_-:is   is   in\.  rs.-ly  us  the  pressure;"  that  i-  t.. 
s:i\.  it    wo   douhle   the   pre.-siire  upon   a   gun  we   rt-du. 
\olnme,  to  one-halt:  if  we  make  the  pressure  three  tun.  - 
what  it  was  at  first,  tho  bulk  of  the  gas  is  reduced  to  .me 
third.     .Mori;   commonly  called    MAKIOTTE'H   LAW  (which 
see). 

Boyl'ston,  a  post-twp.  of  Worcester  co.,  Mass.    P.  100. 

Boylston,  a  township  of  Oswego  co.,  N.Y.    Pop. 

Boylston  I/MIIUKI.I,  K.  U.S..  un  American  physician, 
born  nt  lirookline,  Ma.-s..  in  Hiso.  was  the  fn«t  who 
jiraeti-ed  inoculation  for  the  smallpox  in  America,  lii.. I 
Mar.  I.  I  7.;.'.. 

Boync,  the  most  important  river  in  the  E.  of  Ireland, 
rises  in  the  Bog  of  Allen,  flows  north-eastward  through 
Kildare,  King's  county,  Meath,  and  Louth,  and  enters  tnc 
Irish  Sea  after  a  course  of  il.'i  miles.  .Many  ruins  of  inon- 
ashri.s  and  castles  occur  on  its  banks.  An  obeli-k  l.iii 
feet  high,  nearly  :i  miles  from  Drogheda.  commemorates 
the  great  battle  of  the  lioyne,  in  which  William  III.  de- 
feated James  II.,  July  1,  1690. 

Hoyn'ton,  a  post-township  of  Tazewell  co.,  III.   P.  820. 

Boynton  (£DWARD  <'. ,,  born  iu  Vermont,  graduated 
at  West  Point  iu  lS4ti.  He  entered  the  artillery,  was 
severely  wounded  at  Churubusco,  and  was  brevctted  cap- 
tain; was  assistant  professor  of  chemistry,  etc.  at  West 
Point  (1848-5J),  professor  of  chemistry,  etc.  in  the  I'ni- 
versitv  of  Mississippi  (1856-61),  and  was  brevctted  major 
i,,  I8A5.  lie  published  a  "  History  of  West  Point"  (1863) 
and  a  "  History  of  the  U.  S.  Navy." 

Bozeman,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Qallatin  co.,  Mon- 
tana, on  an  affluent  of  the  (jallatin  Fork  of  Missouri  River, 
100  miles  S.  >S.  E.  of  Helena,  and  70  miles  S.  W.  of  tho 
National  Park  on  the  survey  of  the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R. 
It  has  a  national  bank,  one  weekly  paper,  and  immense 
deposits  of  coal.  Pop.  168;  of  township,  574. 

JOSEPH  WRIOHT,  ED.  "AVAST  COURIEH." 

Ho/'rah,  an  ancient  city  of  Idumam  (Edom),  often 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  (See  Genesis  xxxvi.:  Isaiah 
xxxiv.  and  liii.)  It  was  situated  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  about  halfway  between  the  latter  and  Petra.  Its  site 
is  probably  occupied  by  the  modern  W««e/rcA,  a  poor  vil- 
lage consisting  of  about  fifty  wretched  huts.  No  ancient 
ruins  are  visible. 

Bozrah,  a  post-village  and  township  of  New  London 
co.,  Conn.,  on  the  Yantic  River,  abont  35  miles  E.  S.  E.  of 
Hartford.  Total  pop.  084. 

Boz'zaris,  or  Bot'zaris  (MARCO),  a  famous  Greek 
patriot,  born  at  Bali,  in  Albania,  about  1790.  He  enlisted 
in  the  French  army  about  1808,  and  served  several  cam- 
paigns. When  the  Greeks  took  arms  against  the  Turks  in 
1820,  Bozzaris  became  the  leader  of  a  band  of  Suliotes, 
and  gained  several  victories.  He  defended  Missolonghi 
against  tho  Turks  in  1822.  Aug.  20, 1823,  he  attacked  and 
defeated  a  superior  force  at  Carpcnisi,  near  the  ground 
where  tho  battle  of  PIata>a  was  fought,  but  he  was  killed 
in  the  action. 

Bra,  a  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Cuneo,  on  the  river 
Stura,  38  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Turin.  It  has  manufactures  of 
silk  and  metal-foundries;  also  a  trade  in  grain,  cattle,  and 
wine.  Pop.  9125. 

Brabancons,  a  class  of  mercenary  soldiers  chiefly 
from  Brabant,  whence  they  took  their  name.  They  served 
principally  in  the  armies  of  England  and  France  from  the 
1 1.\  i  nth  to  the  thirteenth  centuries.  They  had  little  disci- 
pline, and  were  not  much  better  than  robbers. 

Brabant',  a  former  duchy  of  the  Low  Countries.  In 
the  sixth  century  it  was  conquered  by  the  Franks.  Dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  it  changed  masters  very  often,  until 
in  the  fifteenth  century  it  came  to  the  House  of  Habsburg. 
Charles  V.  left  it  to  his  son,  Philip  II,,  under  whom  the 
province  re\olted,  but  only  the  northern  part  nuceeedcd  in 
gaining  its  independence,  and  joined  the  Netherlands  in 
1648,  while  South  Brabant  remained  with  the  Spanish 
Austrian  line  until  1714,  when  it  passed  into  tho  possession 
of  the  imperial  line  of  Austria.  It  was  conquered  by  the 
French  in  1794,  and  divided  into  two  provinces,  and  in 
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1810  Napoleon  also  conquered  the  Dutch  part  of  Brabant. 
In  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1814  Brabant  became  a  part  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  was  divided  into  the  provinces  of 
North  Brabant,  Antwerp,  and  South  Brabant.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  Belgian  revolution  of  1830,  Antwerp  and 
South  Brabant  came  to  Belgium,  while  North  Brabant  re- 
mained with  Holland.  The  inhabitants  in  the  N.  are 
Dutch,  in  the  centre,  Flemish,  and  in  the  S.,  Walloons. 
The  boundary-lino  between  the  Germanic  and  French 
idioms  runs  S.  of  Brussels,  past  the  villages  of  Braiue 
1'Alleud,  Waterloo,  Wavre,  and  Sodoigne. 

Brabant,  North,  a  province  of  Holland,  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  river  Mouse  (or  Maas),  Holland,  and  (!el- 
derland,  on  the  E.  by  Limburg,  on  the  S.  by  Belgium,  and 
on  the  W.  bv  Zealand.  Area,  1980  square  miles.  Capital, 
Bois-le-Duc.  It  is  drained  by  the  Dommel,  the  Aa,  and 
the  Lintel.  The  surface  is  flat;  the  soil  is  generally  fer- 
tile. The  province  is  deficient  in  minerals  and  timber. 
Many  cattle  and  sheep  are  raised  here.  It  has  manufac- 
tures' of  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  goods.  Pop.  in  1870, 
440,302. 

Brabant,  South,  a  province  of  Belgium,  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Antwerp,  on  the  E.  by  Limburg  and  Liege, 
on  the  S.  by  Namur  and  Hainaut,  and  on  the  W.  by  East 
Flanders.  The  area  is  1268  square  miles.  Capital,  Brus- 
sels. The  principal  rivers  are  the  Dyle,  Demcr,  and  Senne. 
The  surface  is  partly  hilly  and  partly  level ;  the  soil  is 
generally  fertile  and  highly  cultivated.  This  province 
contains  extensive  forests,  mines  of  iron,  and  quarries  of 
stone.  It  is  intersected  by  several  railways  and  canals. 
It  has  important  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen  fab- 
rics, fine  lace,  hats,  leather,  jewelry,  fine  linens,  ribbons, 
paper,  machinery,  etc.  This  is  one  of  the  most  densely 
peopled  districts  in  Europe.  Pop.  in  1870,  879,814. 

Brace  (CHARLES  Loiuxo),  an  American  philanthropist 
and  writer,  born  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  June  19, 1826,  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  1846.  Having  travelled  in  Europe,  he  pub- 
lished •'  Home-Life  in  Germany  "  (1853),  "  Races  of  the  Old 
World"  (1863),  and  other  works.  He  was  the  principal 
founder  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  New  York. 

Brace  (JtJLiA),  a  blind  deaf-mute,  was  born  near  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  in  1808.  When  she  was  four  years  old  she 
lost  by  sickness  both  sight  and  hearing,  and  not  long  after 
forgot  all  the  words  she  had  previously  learned.  (See  an 
interesting  notice  of  her  in  DUNGLISON'S  "  Physiology,"  vol. 
ii.  p.  160.) 

Braccbridge,  a  post-village  of  Victoria  co..  Ontario 
(Canada),  in  the  Muskoka  region  and  in  Macaulay  town- 
ship, on  the  Muskoka  River,  195  miles  from  Lindsay,  the 
county-town.  It  is  visited  by  steamboats,  except  in  win- 
ter, and  has  one  weekly  paper.  Pop.  about  200. 

Bracelet  [from  brat  (Lat.  brachium),  an  "arm"],  an 
ornament  worn  around  the  arm  at  or  near  the  wrist.  These 
ornaments  have  been  worn  by  every  nation,  savage  or 
civilized,  from  the  earliest  ages.  They  are  mentioned  in 
Genesis  as  worn  by  both  women  and  men.  The  Medes  and 
Persians  were  remarkable  for  their  love  of  gold  ornaments 
and  jewelry.  They  wore  bracelets,  armlets,  earrings,  and 
pearl  necklaces.  The  ancient  Greek  ladies  wore  bracelets  i 
and  armlets  of  various  materials  and  forms.  They  gener- 
ally passed  round  the  arm  several  times. 

Braceville,  a  post-village  of  Grundy  co.,  III.,  in  a 
township  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
R.  R.,  61  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  1188. 

Braceville,  a  post-township  of  Trurabull  co.,  0.  P.  954. 

Bra'chial  [from  the  Lat.  brachium,  the  "arm"] 
Ar'tery,  the  main  artery  of  the  arm;  a  continuation  of 
the  axillary,  as  the  latter  is  of  the  subclavian  trunk.  The 
brachial  vessel  lies  upon  the  inside  of  the  humerut  or  arm- 
bone,  just  back  of  the  biceps  muscle ;  near  the  elbow  it 
passes  forward  and  divides  into  the  radial  and  ulnar  arte- 
ries. Before  this,  it  gives  off  four  smaller  branches.  The 
position  of  the  brachial  artery  makes  it  quite  practicable 
to  compress  it  firmly  against  the  bone  in  case  of  serious 
bleeding  from  a  wound  of  the  arm.  fore  arm,  or  hand. 

Brachiop'oda  (plu.),  [from  the  Gr.  /SpoxiW,  the  "  arm," 
and  iroOt,  iroSov,  the  "  foot,"  alluding  to  their  two  long  fringed 
and  coiled  arms],  or  Palliobranchia'ta,  a  class  of  j 
marine  bivalve,  molluscoid  organisms  which  have  sym- 
metrical dorsal  and  ventral  valves;  the  former  of  which 
(according  to  the  general  opinion  of  observers)  is  usually 
much  the  smaller,  being  free  and  imperforate,  but  accord- 
ing to  E.  S.  Morse  the  so-called  dorsal  valve  is  really  ven- 
tral. The  valves  articulate  by  two  curved  teeth  developed 
from  the  border  of  the  larger  valve.  Brachiopods  are 
among  the  most  ancient  of  fossil  organisms,  the  Linifitfa 
being  found  from  the  Cambrian  to  the  existing  fauna. 
Brachiopods  have  also  the  greatest  range  of  climate  and 
depth.  Morse  considers  them  closely  related  to  Venues. 


Brachis'tochrone  [from  the  Gr.  /3p.ix«rrot,  "shortest ." 
and  xpdvot,  "  time  "J,  the  plane  curve  down  which  a  material 
particle  must  fall  in  order  to  pass  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  of  two  given  points  not 
in  the  same  vertical  line.  It  is  the  common  cycloid.  The 
problem  of  the  brachistochrone  is  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  mathematics.  It  was  first  proposed  by  John  Bernoulli 
in  1696,  and  was  solved  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  James 
Bernoulli.  It  is  often  called  "  the  curve  of  quickest 
descent." 

Brach'vogel  (EMIL  ALBERT),  a  German  novelist  and 
dramatist,  born  at  Breslau  April  29,  1824.  Among  his 
principal  works  arc  the  novels  entitled  "  A  New  Falstaff" 
(1862),  "Beaumarchais"  (1864),  "The  German  Michael" 
(1868),  and  "Narcissus,"  a  drama. 

Brachycephalic.     See  DOLICHOCEPHALIC. 

Brachyp'terae,  or  Brachypteres  [from  the  Gr. 
0pa\v«,  "short,"  and  irrepov,  a  "  wing"],  that  section  of  the 
web-footed  birds  in  which  the  wings  are  so  short  and  the 
feet  so  far  back  as  to  compel  the  birds  to  assume  an  erect 
posture  when  on  land.  They  are  aquatic,  and  excel  in 
diving,  so  that  the  name  divers  is  sometimes  used  as  equiv- 
alent to  Brachyptera? ;  but  that  name  is  also  frequently 
applied  to  other  birds,  especially  to  the  genus  t'i,lymtui>. 
The  auks,  puffins,  penguins,  grebes,  and  guillemots  are 
among  the  Brachyptera). 

Brachyu'ra  [from  the  Gr.  /Spuxvs,  "short,"  and  oip<£,  a 
"tail"],  a  tribe  of  decapodous  crustaceans  which  takes  its 
name  from  the  post-abdominal  segment,  which  is  short  and 
folded  beneath  the  trunk.  (See  CRAB.) 

Brack'en,  a  county  of  Kentucky,  separated  from  Ohio 
by  the  Ohio  River.  Area,  200  square  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  the  North  Fork  of  Licking  River.  The  surface  is  hilly. 
The  soil  is  calcareous  and  productive.  Tobacco,  grain, 
and  wool  are  the  chief  products.  Capital,  Brookvillc. 
Pop.  11,409. 

Brack'enridge  (HENRY  M.),  a  judge  and  writer,  born 
at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  May  11,  1786.  He  held  judgeships  in 
Louisiana  and  Florida,  and  was  U.  S.  commissioner  to  the 
South  American  republics  (1817-19).  Among  his  numerous 
writings  are  a  "Voyage  to  South  America"  (1820)  and 
"  Recollections  of  Persons  and  Places  in  the  West"  (second 
edition,  1869).  Ho  was  elected  to  Congress  from  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1840.  Died  Jan.  18,  1871. 

Brackenridge  (Hunii  HENRY),  the  father  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  in  Scotland  in  1748.  He  emigrated  to 
the  U.  S.  in  childhood,  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1771,  and 
became  a  judge  of  the  supremo  court  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1799.  He  wrote  a  satirical  work  called  "  Modern  Chivalry, 
or  Adventures  of  Captain  Farrago  "  (1792).  Died  June  25, 
1816. 

Brack'et,  an  ornamental  projection  in  the  shape  of  a 
console  standing  isolated  on  the  face  of  a  wall,  and  used  to 
support  a  statue,  bust,  or  other  work  of  art.  Brackets  may 
be  either  of  wood  or  stone,  and  they  are  sometimes  elabo- 
rately carved.  The  term  bracket  is  applied  to  a  piece  of 
wood  or  metal  employed  to  support  a  shelf  or  gallery.  Also 
one  of  two  marks  [  ]  used  in  printing  to  enclose  a  word, 
remark,  explanation,  etc.  When  a  word  in  a  classical  work 
is  included  in  brackets  it  implies  that  the  word  so  enclosed 
does  not  properly  belong  to  the  original  text,  but  has  been 
either  introduced  by  a  mistake  of  the  copyist,  or  has  been 
inserted  to  supply  an  omission,  correction,  or  explanation. 

Brack'ett  (ALBERT  GAI.LATIN),  an  American  officer, 
horn  in  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  14,  1829.  He  served 
during  the  Mexican  war  as  first  lieutenant  Fourth  Indiana 
Volunteers,  appointed  captain  Second  U.  S.  Cavalry  Mar., 
1855,  engaged  principally  on  frontier  duty  and  against 
hostile  Indians  in  Texas  prior  to  1861,  when,  on  Twiggf's 
surrender,  he  effected  his  csi-npe.  nnd  was  in  command  of 
cavalry  at  Blackburn's  Ford,  Va..  July  1 8, 1 861 ,  commission- 
ed colonel  Ninth  Illinois  Volunteer  Cavalry  Aug.,  1861.  and 
served  during  the  civil  war  in  the  Western  and  South- 
western armies.  He  was  promoted  to  be  major  First  Cav- 
alry U.  S.  A.  July  17,  1862,  and  lieutenant-colonel  Second 
Cavalry  June  9,  1868.  Since  the  close  of  the  war  he  has 
been  in  command  of  various  departments,  and  actively  en- 
gaged in  operating  against  hostile  Indians.  Ho  is  author 
of  "  Lane's  Brigade  in  Mexico  "  and  "  History  of  the  U.  S. 
Cavalry."  G.  C.  SIMMONS,  Clerk  Hoard  of  Eng'rs. 

Brackett  (Enwis  E.).  an  American  sculptor,  born  at 
Vassalborough,  Me.,  Oct.  3,  1819.  His  works  arc  princi- 
pally portrait-busts. 

Brackett  (WALTER  M.),  a  brother  of  the  preceding, 
born  at  Unity,  Me.,  June  14,  1823.  Ho  has  won  a  high 
reputation  as  a  painter.  His  specialty  is  the  painting  of 
fish. 

Brack'lesham  Beds,  a  group  of  fossiliferous  strata, 
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in  tin-  middle  eocene  formation,  overlyiii'.:  ill-  London  clay  i 
scries,  in    England.     <>u  the  coast  of  Hampshire  they  are 
ion  IVct  thick. 

lirart  [from  the  Lat.  hrwi'-n,  a  -'thin  plate"],  a  floral 
leaf  or  nn  iiltcrcd  leaf,  placed  iii  ill--  liiiMi'  .,1  ii  II. HIT  mi  the 

oul-idc  ul'   I  In-  cah  V.       1 1    i-  :<   I'-at    In, m  I  In-  iixi  I  "f  which  » 

flower  nr  Iliirul  ii.xi.i  is  ]iri>ilin'i'il.  in-', 'ad  of  mi  nnlinary 
l.-;if  l.inl  or  I, ranch,  and  is  reminded  us  Hi,'  first  attempt 
ni;i.|r  liv  ili,'  lea\c-  i"  change  inin  floral  organs.  Tin'  bract 
issometimesliirjri'iiiid  bright  h  riiliirt'il.  In  icieral  species  ,,1' 
I,  •„, .,  11  ,.,,  n 'lit  ut  i  -  111,-  1. 1 1  _•,  ,.|U,'ln|,iii4  I, '.i  I '  ,-:ilI,.i|.,  -|,:ilh,-. 
AII  involucre  is  n  colic. 'lion  ul'  linu'i-  arrange, I  iii  n  whorl. 

Kruc'ton,  d«;  i  HKMIV  ).  ii  distinguished  English  juriit 
iinil  writer  mi  liiw.  lived  during  Hi,'  reign  of  Henry  III. 
lln  |irini'i|iiil  work,  entitled  "  l>c  < 'oiisuctudinilius  >•!  Lcgi- 

l,u-    \ngliie,"  ii   11  ,',iin|il,'l,'  treatise   "ii  jurisprndei mill 

legislation.  He  Ma- an  arch  deacon  (1243  n  1 1,  and  a  judge 
ill  eyre  in  H!H.i.  |lir,l  probably  in  1L'I',7. 

Brntl'bnrn  <SAMI  KI.I,  the  son  of  a  soldier,  was  horn  at 
Gibraltar  Oct.  ;,,  I7.il.  II,'  lic'i-iiin.'  n  Ic.cnl  Wc-lcyiin 
|iri';i,-hiT  ul  Chester.  England,  in  177;',.  nml  IHI  itinerant  in 
l?s|.  He  win  very  el,,,|uenl,  anil  win  throughout  his  life 
extremely  popular  and  influential.  Hied  July  L't,  ISU. 

Brnd'bury  HVn.i.uM  1).),  composer  of  sacred  music, 
horn  ut  Vork,  Me.,  in  Islil.  nml  residing  In, in  IS:P,I;  till  his 
death  i.lnii.  7.  ISIIS]  in  «r  nenr  New  Vork.  He  |,nl,li-ln',l 
(sometimes  in  ,', injunction  with  oilier  iinthor.i|  numerous 
hooks  for  the  use  of  choirs  ami  Sunday-schools,  the  most 
, ,  I,  liriiieil  of  which  are  "The  Shawm,"  "The  Jubilee," 
••The  T.-iiipIo  Choir."  "The  Cantiitn  of  Esther,"  "The 
(iolilen  Chiiin."  iiml  "  Fresh  Laurels."  The  sale  of  the  last 
two  hook?  (designed  for  Sunday-schools)  was  immense. 

lirndbury  Isle,  a  township  of  Hancock  co.,  Me.  Pop.  8. 

Brnd'dock,  a  borough  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pa.   Pop.  1290. 

Braddock  (EDWARD),  an  English  general,  born  about 
1715.  He  commanded  in  a  war  against  the  French  and 
Indians  in  North  America.  As  he  was  marching  to  attack 
Fort  liuqiiesnc  he  M'II.I  surprised  by  the  Indians  near  Pitts- 
l.urg.  and  was  defeated  and  mortally  wounded.  Died  July 
I.",,  1755. 

Brad'don  (MARY  ELIZABETH),  a  popular  English  nov- 
elist, born  in  I. on, Ion  in  1S37.  Among  her  works  are  "Lady 
Andlcy's  Secret  "  (1862),  "  Aurora  Floyd,"  "Eleanor's  Vic- 
tory," "  Henry  Dunbar,"  and  "  Rupert  Godwin." 

•  trail  lonl,  an  iin]iortunt  manufacturing  town  of  Eng- 
hinil.  in  iln-  \\V.-t  li  i.liiiL'  of  Vorksliire,  is  on  a  small  branch 
of  the  A  ire  and  on  ihr  Leeds.  Railway,  9  miles  by  rail  W. 
of  Leeds.  It  is  situated  at  the  meeting  of  three  vales,  and 
is  built  of  stone.  It  returns  two  members  to  Parliament. 
Among  the  principal  buildings  arc  a  handsome  exchange, 
an  elegant  puMic  hall,  the  parish  church,  erected  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  a  cloth-hall.  The  Saltairo  alpaca 
and  inohiiir  mills,  which  are  three  miles  from  Bradford,  are 
said  to  be  the  most  splendid  manufactories  in  England. 
Bradford  ii  the  ehicf  seat  in  England  of  the  manufacture 
of  worsted  fabrics,  alpaca,  mohair,  etc.  Broadcloths  and 
cotton  goods  are  also  made  here.  Mines  of  coal  and  iron 
are  worked  in  this  vicinity.  The  value  of  the  goods  ex- 
ported  from  this  town  to  the  U.  S.  in  1868  amounted  to 
about  $12,000,000.  Baptist,  Independent,  and  Wesleyan 
colleges  are  near  this  city.  Pop.  in  1871,  145,827. 

Bradford,  a  county  in  the  N.  E.  of  Florida.  Area, 
'.i  in  s,|iiare  mile*.  The  surface  i«  hut  little  elevated  above 
the  sea.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Florida  R.  R-  Grain  and 
live  stock,  with  some  rice  and  cotton,  are  raised.  Capital, 
Lake  Butler.  Pop.  3671. 

Bradford,  a  county  of  Pennsylvania,  bordering  on 
New  York.  Area,  1170  square  mile?.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquchanna  River,  and  also 
drained  by  the  Tioga  River  and  several  creeks.  The  sur- 
face is  hilly,  and  extensively  covered  with  forests  of  pine, 
sugar-maple,  and  other  trees.  Sandstone  underlies  the 
greater  part  of  the  county,  which  also  contains  beds  of 
bituminous  coal,  which,  with  lumber,  is  among  the  chief 
articles  of  export.  Cattle,  grain,  hay,  and  dairy  products 
are  largely  raised.  It  is  intersected  hy  the  Willianuport  and 
Klmira  K.  I!.,  and  by  another  railroad,  connecting  Wilkes- 
barre  with  Wavcrley.  Capital,  Towanda.  Pop.  53,204. 

Bradford,  a  post-village  of  Simcoe  co.,  Ontario  (Can- 
ada), on  the  Northern  Railway,  41  miles  N.  of  Toronto. 
It  has  a  weekly  paper.  Pop.  in  1871.  ll:!0. 

Bradford,  a  township  of  Lee  co..  111.     Pop.  1086. 

Bradford,  a  post  village  and  township  of  Ohickasaw 
co.,  la.,  about  SO  miles  N.  of  Cedar  Falls.     Pop.  2076. 
Bradford,  a  post-village  of  Stark  co.,  111.     Pop.  280.    I 
Bradford,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot  co.,  Me.    Pop. 
1487. 


Bradford,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Essex  CO., 
Mass.  The  village  is  on  the  S.  bank  of  tlie  Merrimack 
Kiver,  and  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  K.  K..  '.'•-  mil,-  N.  ,<l 
Boston,  at  the  junction  -it  I  li>  Nc\\  lot ry port  R.  K.  A  bridge 
the  river  connects  it  with  llnverhill.  It  ii  the  neat 
of  Bradford  Female  Academy,  and  has  manufacture*  of 

shoes,   etc.        Top.   2H  1  I. 

Bradford,  a  post-township  of  Mcrrimnck  co..  N.  II.  It 
has  manufactures  of  lumber  and  leather.  Pop.  1081. 

Bradford,  a  post  township  of  Steubcn  co.,  N.  Y.  Pop. 
in-". 

Bradford,  a  post-village  of  Ncwhcrry  township,  Mi- 
ami co.,  ii.  1'op.  166. 

Bradford,  a  village  of  Adams  township,  Darke  co.,  0. 
Pop.  in:;. 

Bradford,  a  township  of  Clearflcld  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1172. 

Bradford,  a  post-township  of  McKcan  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
1  mi. 

Bradford,  a  post-village  in  Bradford  township.  Orange 
,•<>.,  \  i..  on  the  Connecticut  Kivcr  and  on  the  Connecticut 
and  I'a-sump-ic  Rivers  K.  K..  211  miles  8.  E.  of  Monlpelicr. 
It  has  an  academy,  a  savings  bank,  and  manufactui 
paper,  casks,  sash  and  blinds,  machinery,  woollen  goods. 
etc.  It  has  two  weekly  newspapers.  Total  pop.  1492. 

Bradford,  a  township  of  Rock  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  100A. 

Bradford  (Rer.Ai.nKX),  LL.I)..wa»  born  in  Duxbury, 
Mass.,  Nov.  19,  1765,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1786, 
and  was  a  tutor  there  17«l-9.'l ;  was  successively  a  Con- 
gregational minister  in  Wiscasset  (now  in  Maine),  a  clerk 
of  the  Massachusetts  supremo  court,  a  bookseller,  sec- 
retary of  state  for  Massachusetts  (1812-24),  and  a  jour- 
nalist. He  published  numerous  historical,  biographical, 
and  antiquarian  books  and  papers.  Died  Oct.  26,  1843. 

Bradford  (ALEXANDER  WAIIKIKI.D),  LL.D.,  born  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1815,  graduated  at  Union  College,  be- 
came a  prominent  lawyer  of  New  York,  being  especially 
well  versed  in  the  civil  law.  He  was  surrogate  of  New 
York  1848-51,  and  for  a  time  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
"  Protestant  Churchman."  He  published  several  volumes, 
mostly  of  legal  reports.  Died  Nov.  5,  1867. 

Bradford,  EARLS  OF,  and  Viscounts  Newport  (1815,  in 
the  United  Kingdom),  Barons  Bradford  (1794,  in  Great 
Britain),  and  baronets  (1660),  a  prominent  family  of  Great 
Britain.— ORLANDO  GEORGE  CHARLES  BRIDGEMAS,  the  third 
earl,  was  born  April  24,  1819,  and  succeeded  his  father  in 

1865.  He  was  member  of  Parliament  for  South  Shropshire 
1842-65. 

Bradford  (Jons),  an  English  Protestant  martyr  and 
a  popular  preacher,  wai  born  at  Manchester  about  1500. 
Ho  became  a  chaplain  to  Edward  VI.,  and  after  the  acces- 
sion  of  Mary  was  burned  at  the  stake  July  1,  1555.  (Seo 
WILLIAM  STEVENS,  "  Life  of  John  Bradford,"  1832.) 

Bradford  (JOSEPH  M.),  U.  S.  N.,  born  Nov.  4,  1824,  in 
Sumuer  co.,  Tenn.,  entered  the  uavyas  a  midshipman  Jan. 
10, 1840,  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1846,  a  lieutenant 
in  1855,  a  lieutenant-commander  in  1862,  a  commander  in 

1866,  and  a  captain  in  1871.   From  Nov.,  1863,  to  June,  1865, 
he  served  as  fleet-captain  of  the  South  Atlantic  blockading 
squadron,  during  which  period  he  was  frequently  in  battle. 
Rear  Admiral  Dahlgreu,  in  his  "general  order"  of  June 
16,  1865,  speaking  of   the  services  of  the  officers  of  his 
staff,  says:  "First  is  Fleet-Captain  Joseph  M.  Bradford. 
Perhaps  no   one  but  a   Commander-in-chief   can  rightly 
understand  the  many  and  never-ceasing  cares  imposed  by 
the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  office,  especially 
in  war  and  in  a  command  so  large  as  this  has  been,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  abnegation  of  all  opportunity  of  personal 
distinction  which  such  a  position  demands.     I  shall  never 
think  but  with  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  the  excel- 
lent service  which  this  gentleman  has  rendered,  and  the 
never-failing  energy  and  ability  with  which  he  has  dis- 
charged his  many  onerous  duties."     Died  at  Norfolk,  Va., 
April  14,  1872.  FOXHALL  A.  PARKER,  U.  S.  N. 

Bradford  (WILLIAM),  one  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  was 
born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  in  Mar.,  1588.  He  emigrated 
to  New  England  in  the  Mayflower  in  1620,  and  was  elected 
governor  of  Plymouth  Colony  in  1621.  Having  been  re- 
elected  annually,  he  held  the  office  till  his  death  except  five 
yeara,  when  he  declined  the  election.  Apatent  or  charter 
for  the  colony  was  granted  in  1630  to  William  Bradford, 
his  heirs  and  associates.  Died  May  9,  1657.  He  IcR  a 
"  History  of  Plymouth  Colony,"  which  was  printed  in  1856. 

Bradford  (WILLIAM),  an  American  lawyer,  born  in 
Philadelphia  Sept.  14, 1755,  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1772, 
served  as  an  officer  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  He  was 
appointed  attorney-general  of  the  U.  S.  by  Washington  in 
1794.  Died  Aug/23,  1795. 
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Bradford  (WILLIAM),  a  distinguished  American  painter, 
born  in  1827  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.  His  best  pictures  are 
scenes  from  the  Northern  Atlantic  coast.  He  was  formerly 
a  merchant  of  Fairhaven,  Mass.  He  is  of  Quaker  stock, 
and  is  now  (1874)  a  resident  of  New  York  City. 

Bradford  (WILLIAM  H.),  a  Presbyterian  minister  and 
journalist,  was  born  in  Aug.,  1814,  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y., 
studied  law,  and  afterwards  theology.  After  serving  two 
years  as  pastor  of  a  church  at  Berkshire,  N.  Y.,  he  became 
iissistant  editor  of  the  "  New  York  Evangelist,"  acting  a 
part  of  the  time  as  its  sole  editor.  Here  he  remained  sev- 
rnteen  years.  Ho  was  an  accomplished  writer  and  scholar. 
Died  April  1,  1861. 

Bradford  Clay,  the  middle  member  of  the  upper 
division  of  the  lower  oolite,  occurring  at  Bradford,  near 
Bath,  England.  It  extends  only  a  few  miles,  and  is  never 
more  than  filly  or  sixty  feet  thick.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  abundance  of  a  peculiar  fossil,  the  Ajtiocrinitcft  Parkin- 
sow't.  The  surface  of  the  calcareous  rock  on  which  the  clay 
rests  is  encrusted  with  a  pavement  formed  by  the  bases  of 
this  crinoid. 

Bradford,  Great,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Wilts,  on  the  river  Avon,  and  on  the  Kennet  and 
Avon  Canal,  10  miles  by  rail  E.  S.  E.  of  Bath.  It  has  a 
fino  old  church,  and  manufactures  of  broadcloth,  kersey- 
meres, and  india-rubber  goods.  Pop.  in  1871,  8032. 

Bradford  Springs,  a  post-township  of  Sumter  eo., 
S.  C.  Pop.  1142. 

Brad'ish  (LUTHER),  LL.D.,  was  born  in  Cummington, 
Mass.,  Sept.  IS,  1783,  and  graduated  at  Williams  in  1804. 
Ho  studied  law,  and  was  employed  as  a  government  agent 
in  affairs  relating  to  Levantine  commerce.  He  settled  in 
Franklin  eo.,  N.  Y.,  became  prominent  in  State  politics, 
was  lieutenant-governor  (1829-4".),  and  under  Fillmorowas 
assistant  U.  S.  treasurer  at  New  York.  Ho  was  prominent 
in  religious,  educational,  and  other  charitable  and  benevo- 
lent enterprises.  Died  Aug.  30,  1SC3. 

Brad'langh  (CHARLES),  an  eminent  English  athciet 
and  republican,  was  born  in  Hoxton,  London,  Sept.  26, 
1833.  Owing  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  his  parents,  he 
ceased  attending  school  before  he  was  eleven  years  old. 
He  developed  an  early  taste  for  politics,  for  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  appeared  as  an  orator  before  street  audiences 
during  the  political  turmoils  of  1847-48.  The  origin  of 
his  atheistical  opinions  dates  from  the  same  period.  Study- 
ing to  fit  himself  for  a  Sunday-school  exhibition  before  the 
bishop  of  London,  he  became  skeptical,  and  declared  his 
inability  to  reconcile  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  with  the 
Four  Gospels.  His  father,  influenced  by  the  clergy,  gave 
him  three  days  in  which  to  alter  his  opinions,  on  penalty 
of  losing  his  situation.  He  accepted  the  penalty,  aud 
quitted  the  situation  and  his  home  for  ever.  For  a  year 
he  earned  an  inadequate  support  by  selling  coals  on  com- 
mission, and  then,  becoming  slightly  involved  in  debt,  ho 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  where 
he  remained  until  a  small  legacy  enabled  him  to  purchase 
his  discharge.  He  now  secured  a  clerkship  in  a  solicitor's 
office  in  London,  and  entered  at  once  upon  his  life-career 
of  a  political  and  atheistical  writer  and  speaker.  In  1858- 
59  he  gained  considerable  notoriety  by  editing  a  journal 
called  the  "  Investigator,"  which  was  soon  suspended  for 
want  of  capital.  He  was  now  well  known  under  the  ap- 
propriate name  of  "  Iconoclast,"  which  he  signed  to  all  of 
his  writings,  and  was  met  with  the  fiercest  opposition  on  all 
sides.  A  year  later  the  journal  which  he  now  edits,  the 
"  National  Reformer,"  was  established,  and  in  the  conduct 
of  this  his  reputation  for  ability  was  greatly  increased. 
By  persistently  attacking  every  opponent  he  could  reach 
with  his  voice  or  pen,  his  fame  as  a  debater  and  popular 
orator  steadily  grew  until  he  reached  the  high  position  of 
political  power  which  he  now  occupies.  Systematic  at- 
tempts were  made  to  suppress  his  journal,  but  their  only 
effect  was  to  increase  its  circulation.  His  sympathies  for 
the  oppressed  were  not  confined  to  his  own  country.  When 
Italy  was  fighting  for  freedom  he  raised  by  his  own  exer- 
tions one  hundred  guineas  and  sent  them  to  Garibaldi.  He 
visited  Ireland,  conferred  with  the  advocates  of  "  home 
rule,"  and  raised  his  voice  in  their  justification.  In  1868 
he  was  a  candidate  for  Parliament  in  Northampton,  and 
after  a  canvass  of  extraordinary  excitement  with  five  oppo- 
nents he  succeeded  in  polling  1 086  votes  in  a  constituency  of 
over  9300.  In  the  following  year  an  attempt  was  made  by 
the  Gladstone  ministry  to  suppress  his  journal  because  he 
refused  to  have  it  licensed.  He  argued  his  own  case,  and 
won  a  brilliant  victory.  Since  then  he  has  pursued  his 
course  unmolested.  The  "Reformer"  claims  a  circulation 
of  7000.  Like  himself,  in  politics  it  is  republican,  in  re- 
ligion atheistic,  in  social  economy  Malthusian,  after  the 
standard  of  the  late  John  Stuart  Mill.  Air.  Bradlaugh's 


republicanism  is  simply  an  advanced  type  of  that  to  which 
thousands  of  his  countrymen  are  irresistibly  advancing. 
It  assumes  that  the  "right  to  deal  with  the  throne  is  in- 
alienably vested  in  the  English  people,  to  be  exercised  by 
them  through  their  representatives  in  Parliament;"  argues 
that  the  House  of  Brunswick  occupies  it  only  from  the  acts 
of  Settlement  and  Union,  and  seeks  the  repeal  of  those  acts 
after  the  abdication  or  demise  of  the  present  monarch.  It 
aspires  to  a  commonwealth  after  the  American  model,  to  be 
attained  as  peaceably  as  possible.  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  per- 
sonal popularity  is  very  great.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  said  of 
him  in  1973  that  he  had  the  largest  personal  following  of 
any  man  in  England.  In  the  autumn  of  1873,  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh  visited  the  U.  S.,  and  delivered  lectures  in  most  of 
the  prominent  cities.  His  reception  in  all  cases  was  hearty 
and  cordial — notably  so  in  New  York  and  Boston.  At  his 
lecture  in  the  latter  city  Wendell  Phillips  presided,  and  in- 
troduced him  to  an  immense  audience,  and  Charles  Sumncr 
and  William  Lloyd  Garrison  sat  upon  the  platform.  His 
subjects  were  "  Republicanism  in  England,"  "  The  Irish 
Question,"  and  "  English  Workingmen."  While  lacking 
the  polish  of  the  perfect  orator,  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  manner 
has  much  of  that  personal  magnetism  which  enables  a  man 
to  be  a  leader  of  his  fellows.  The  want  of  modulation  in 
his  strong,  vibrating  voice,  and  the  absence  of  grace  in  his 
tall,  powerful  figure,  are  fully  compensated  for  in  the  com- 
pact and  skilful  arrangement  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  un- 
mistakable earnestness  and  sincerity  of  his  manner. 

J.  B.  BISHOP,  of  the  "  N.  Y.  Tribune." 

Brad'lee  (CALEB  DAVIS),  a  Unitarian  minister  and  au- 
thor, born  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  24,  1831,  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1852,  was  pastor  of  the  Allen  street  church, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1854-57,  and  since  1864  has  been  pastor 
of  the  church  of  the  Good  Samaritan  in  Boston,  lie  has 
published  occasional  sermons  and  many  contributions  to 
periodical  literature,  and  is  a  member  of  various  literary 
and  historical  associations. 

Brad'ley,  a  county  in  the  S.  S.  E.  of  Arkansas.  Area, 
958  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Saline  River,  and 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Moro  River.  The  soil  is  adapted  to 
cotton  and  maize.  Tobacco  and  wool  are  also  raised. 
Timber,  marl,  gypsum,  and  lignite  abound.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  the  Mississippi  Ouachita  and  Red  River 
R.  R.  Capital,  Warren.  Pop.  8646. 

Bradley,  a  county  of  East  Tennessee,  bordering  on 
Georgia.  Area,  400  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  E.  by  the  Hiawasscc  River.  The  surface  is  partly  moun- 
tainous; the  soil  is  mostly  fertile,  and  well  supplied  with 
timber.  It  is  a  part  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  East  Ten- 
nessee. Grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  raised.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  East  Tennessee  Virginia  and  Georgia  R.  R. 
Capital,  Cleveland.  Pop.  11,652. 

Bradley,  a  post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  111.,  in  a  township 
of  the  same  name,  15  miles  from  Murfrccsboro'.  Pop.  1297. 

Bradley,  a  township  of  Penobscot  co.,  Me.  It  has 
manufactures  of  lumber  and  shingles.  Pop.  866. 

Bradley  (EDWARD),  better  known  as  "Cuthbert  Bode," 
an  Englist  novelist  and  humorist,  born  in  1827,  was  edu- 
cated at  Durham  University,  entered  the  Anglican  minis- 
try, and  received  a  number  of  church  preferments.  He  is 
the  author  of  many  volumes  of  prose  and  verse,  chiefly 
novels,  of  which  his  first  venture,  "Verdant  Green,"  is  the 
best  known.  He  has  contributed  largely  to  periodical  lit- 
erature. 

Bradley  (JAMES),  D.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  an  eminent  English 
astronomer,  born  at  Sherborne,  in  Gloucestershire,  in  lii'Jl', 
excelled  as  an  observer  and  as  a  theorist.  He  graduated 
at  Oxford,  was  ordained  as  a  priest,  and  obtained  several 
livings,  but  resigned  them  when  he  became  Savilian  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  at  Oxford  in  1721.  In  1727  he  an- 
nounced the  important  discovery  of  the  aberration  of  light, 
which  serves  to  demonstrate  the  earth's  motion  around  the 
sun.  In  1741  he  was  appointed  astronomer-royal,  and  be- 
gan to  make  observations  at  Greenwich.  His  next  discovery 
was  that  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  ecliptic  is 
not  constant,  a  fact  which  explained  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  and  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis.  This  dis- 
covery forms  an  important  epoch  in  astronomy.  He  died 
July  13,  1762,  leaving  in  manuscript  thirteen  volumes  ^of 
observations,  which  were  published  in  1798-1805.  (Seo 
"Biographia  Britannica.") 

Bradley  (JOSEPH  P.),  LL.D.,  associate  justice  of  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  was  born  at  Berne,  Albany  co.,  N.  Y., 
Mar.  14,  1813,  graduated  at  Rutgers  College,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  with  honors,  in  183fi,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1839  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  he  has  since  resided.  Ho 
married  in  1844  a  daughter  of  Chief- Justice  Hornblowcr. 
Besides  his  labors  in  every  branch  of  his  profession,  he  hns 
devoted  much  attention  to  mathematics  and  the  study  of 
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law  us  a  science,  extending  his  researches  to  the  civil  law 
— researches  wliich  havo  been  of  great  service  in  his  judi- 
cial duties  in  Louisiana  and  Tesas.  Kngaged  in  many 

illl|M.|!:illl     e:ui-e.-     Ill     till'     State    and      I'.     S.    eolirts,     ho    hut 

in-ier  i;ikc-n  a  very  active  )iart  in  polities,     lie  wan  for- 
nieilv  :,   \\  In-,  warmly  sustain, -'1  Hi'-  national  cause  ill    the 
,.iii!    war,  headed    the   ele.-toral    lirk.-t    lor    Uiant    in 
anil    has   ranked   as   it   i  Mr  was  ap- 

point,-,! 1,1  tin-  licnoh  of  the  l:.  S.  Supreme  Court  Mar.  -M, 
Is7'i.  II,  n-ceived  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Lafayette 
Coll,-;;,'  in  I  V'1.'. 

Briidlcy  (Jam  Oi  a  Baptist  minister  and  educator, 
was  born  .lulv  •>.  I  ,  7-1',  at  Randolph,  M,:-  ..  an,t  graduated 
at  Brown  l'ni\crsity  in  IT'.W.  lie  was  ordaim-d  itt  New- 
port. R.  [.,  in  1801.  Mr.  Bradley  be -ame  a  kind  of  trav- 
eling missionary,  ehietly  in  tin-  Western  Slutc.s,  residing  for 
short  I  i  inert  at  many  pla  bblilhlllg  CNftt  BOIBJMH 

of  ,-tinH-lie-,  schools,  and  colleges.  Ho  died  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  in  1  S,V». 

Bradley  (STKIMIKS  How).  1,1..  1)..  In,™  at  Wnllingford, 
Conn.,  id'!.  'Jil.  17. >1,  i;ra,luate,l  at  Valo  in  177.">,  and  ser\e>t 
as  an  officer  of  the  Hi-volutionary  war  for  some  time.  In 
177'.)  ho  removed  to  Vermont,  where  he  was  an  ablo  and 
active  public  officer,  representing  that  Slat,-  in  the  U.  8. 
Somite  (17U1-U5,  1801-1:;  I.  II,-  pMMIMd  marked  ability, 
but  wa-  errentrie.  in  bis  manners.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Ethan  Allen.  Died  at  Walpole,  N.  II..  Dec.  Ill,  1S30. 

lirndlcy  (WILLIAM  OSAB),  1. 1.. I).,  a  son  of  S.  R.  Brad- 
ley (an  al,le  lawyer  of  Vermont),  was  born  at  Westminster, 
Vi..  Mar..:;.  I7SL',  and  graduated  at  Yale.  Ho  was  elected 
I,,  OMfTWI  iii  l*i:i,  1*17.  \W.  and  1825,  and  held  several 
other  important  offices.  Died  Mar.  3,  1867. 

llrad'shnw,  a  township  of  Greene  co.,  Ark.    Pop.  535. 

liriidslinw  (Jons'),  the  most  prominent  of  the  famous 
English  regicides.  He  was  born  in  Cheshire,  probably  in 

1602,  became  in  1627  a  barrister,  chiof-justicu  of  Chester  in 
It)  17.  a  commissioner  of  the  groat  seal  in  Hilfi,  sorgeant-at- 
law  in  1648,  and  was  in  1649  president  of  the  High  Court 
whieh   condemned  Charles  I.      Ho  conducted  that  cause 
with  unfeeling  sternness  and  severity,  but  with  dignity,  and 
probably  with  a  conscientious  desire  to  do  justice  to  the 
king  and  the  country.     Ho  afterwards  opposed  Cromwell's 
ambitious  designs,  and  was  removed  from  his  chief-justice- 
ship, but  still  later  held  various  important  positions.     He 
died  in  1659.     At  the  Restoration  his  body  was  exhumed 
from  Westminster  Abbey,  gibbeted,  and  then  beheaded. 

Brad'street  (AsxK),  wife  of  dov.  Simon  Bradstreot, 
and  daughter  of  Gnv.  Thomas  Dudley,  was  born  in  Eng- 
land in  Kill'.  She  published  a  volume  of  poems,  which 
won  her  the  titles  of  "the  tenth  muse"  and  *'  the  morning 
star  of  American  poetry."  These  poems  and  her  other 
writings  have  been  several  times  reprinted  (the  last  and  best 
edition  in  1867),  and  some  of  them  are  not  without  merit. 
Died  Sept.  16,  1672. 

Bradstreet  (SIHON),  colonial  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  born  at  Horbling,  Lincolnshire,  England,  in 

1603.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  was  for  a  time  the  stew- 
ard of  the  countess  of  Warwick.    Ho  came  to  Salem,  Mass., 
in  16.10,  as  an  assistant  judge,  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
Cambridge  and  Andovcr,  and  resided  also  at  Ipswich  and 
Boston.    Besides  holding  other  important  positions,  he  was 
governor  (1679-86  and  1689-92).     Died  Mar.  27,  1697. 

Brad'wardine  (THOMAS),  a  distinguished  English 
prolate  and  scholastic  theologian,  called  THE  PROPOUND 
DOCTOR,  was  born  in  1290.  He  became  confessor  to  Ed- 
ward III.,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His 
principal  work,  "  Do  causa  Dei  adversus  Pelagium,"  is  a 
masterly  argument  for  the  doctrine  of  Augustine.  He  was 
an  able  mathematician  of  Oxford  University.  Died  Aug. 
26,  1349,  of  the  plague. 

Bra'dy,  a  post-village  of  Kalamazoo  oo.,  Mich.,  on  the 
Peninsular  Railway  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Grand 
Rapids  and  Indiana  R.  R.,  68  miles  8.  W.  of  Lansing. 
Pop.  of  Brady  township,  1382. 

Brady,  a  township  of  Raginaw  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  471. 

Brady,  a  township  of  Williams  co.,  0.     Pop.  1681. 

Brady,  a  township  of  Butler  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  600. 

lirndy,  a  township  of  Clarion  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  263. 

Brady,  a  township  of  Clearficld  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  2009. 

Brady,  a  township  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  904. 

Brady,  a  township  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  394. 

Brady  (Ilrcnl,  an  American  general,  burn  in  Northum- 
berland co..  Pa.,  in  17U-*.  lie  served  under  Wayne  in 
17H2.  and  won  distinction  by  his  bravery  at  the  battle  of 
rhippewa.  ISIL'.  Jle  was  a  relative  of  Capt.  Samuel 
Itr.idy.  a  famous  Indian  fighter.  Died  April  1.,.  I  v,l. 

Brady  (JAMKS  TOPFIAM),  an  American  lawyer  and  poli- 


tician, born  in  Xew  York  City  April  ',<.  isl.'i,  was  a  promi- 
nent leader  of  the  "War  l>eni>><-iatr  '  ,lin  ilii;  the  ei  v  it  war. 
lie  held  a  very  hi^h  position  as  a  lawS'T,  and  \s.i-  gf< 
beloved  in  private  lit',-.      Mis    lit,  rar\    I..-IIH    w,ie    tinu  and 
well  cultivated.     Died  Feb.  '.'. 

Brady    (Nnitons,    li.  ]i..  born    at    llamlon.   Ireland, 
Oet.    L'*,  1659,  was    ,, In, -at,, I    at    Oxford   an, I    linblin,  sidi-d 
with  King  William  against  James  11.,  and  in  , 
was  made  chaplain  to  the  kinf;.      II  leral  Eng- 

lish ohureh  preferment-,,  but  is  best  known  for  his  share  in 
the  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  which  he  mti,l>'  in  ,-,.i 
junction  with  Nahuin  1'ate  ( 1652— 1715),  the  poet-laureate. 
Tate  and  Brady's  Psalms,  though  justly  ridienled  lor  their 
clumsiness,  quaintness,  and  bombast,  have  some  noble 
passages.  Brady  also  published  a  "  Translation  of  the 
jfincid"  (4  vols.,  8vo,  1726).  He  died  May  20,  1726. 

Brady  (WILLIAM  MAZIKBK),  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Dublin, 
Ireland,  in  1825,  of  a  prominent  family,  and  graduated  at 
Trinity  College  with  honor.  Entering  the  Irish  Slate 
Church,  he  received  lucrative  appointments,  which  he  haz- 
arded, and  in  part  lost,  by  his  many  bold  and  able  atta,  ks 
upon  the  Church  establishment  to  whieh  he  himself  be 
longed.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment whieh  resulted  in  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church.  He  is  the  author  of  several  works,  ehielly  upon 
the  ecclesiastical  history  and  antiquities  of  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain. 

Brady's  Bend,  a  post-village  of  Armstrong  co.,  Pa., 
on  the  Allcghany  River  and  the  Allcghany  Valley  R.  R., 
68  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Pittsburg.  Pop.  of  township,  3619. 

Bra'ga  (anc.  liracara  Augutta),  a  town  of  Portugal, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Minho,  is  on  an  eminence  near 
the  river  Cavado,  39  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Oporto.  It  is  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop.  It  has  a  fine  Gothic  cathedral  and 
a  college.  Braga  is  enclosed  by  old  walls  and  defended  by 
a  castle.  Hero  are  manufactures  of  linen,  cutlery,  tin-arms, 
jewelry,  etc.  It  is  a  very  ancient  town,  and  has  ruins  of  a 
Roman  temple  and  amphitheatre.  It  was  the  capital  of 
Lusitania  after  the  latter  had  been  conquered  by  the  Sucvi. 
Its  archbishop  is  titular  primate  of  Portugal.  Church 
councils  were  held  at  Braga  in  563,  572,  and  672  A.  D. 
Pop.  in  1863,  19,514. 

Bragan'za,  a  fortified  town  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Tras-os-Montes,  situated  on  a  small  stream  35  miles  N.  W. 
of  Mirandi.  It  has  a  citadel,  a  college,  and  a  castle  partly 
ruined,  which  was  the  seat  of  the  dukes  of  Braganza.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  Catholic  bishop.  The  name  of  the  reign- 
ing family  of  Portugal  and  Brazil,  the  House  of  Bragnnza, 
is  derived  from  this  town.  It  has  manufactures  of  velvet 
and  other  silk  fabrics.  Pop.  5111. 

Braganza,  or  Caite',  a  seaport-town  of  Brazil, 
province  of  Para,  on  the  river  Caite,  near  its  mouth,  106 
miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Para.  It  has  a  trade  in  sugar. 

Bragan'za,  or  Braganza,  the  name  of  the  royal 
family  of  Portugal  and  the  imperial  family  of  Brazil, 
which  is  descended  from  Alfonso,  duke  of  Braganza,  a 
natural  son  of  John  I.,  king  of  Portugal.  He  died  in  1461. 
The  first  member  of  this  family  that  became  king  of  Por- 
tugal was  the  eighth  duke,  who  began  to  reign  as  John  IV. 
in  1640.  The  first  emperor  of  Brazil  was  Dom  Pedro  I., 
the  eldest  son  of  King  John  VI. 

Brag'don  (C.  P.),  a  distinguished  Methodist  Episcopal 
preacher,  was  born  at  Acton,  Me.,  Sept.  9, 1808,  entered  the 
ministry  in  1834,  and  labored  with  great  zeal  and  success 
in  Maine,  New  York  State,  and  Illinois.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  the  power  and  effectiveness  of  his  preaching. 
Died  at  Evanston,  111.,  Jan.  8,  1861. 

Bragdon  (Enm-xD  EIIASTI-S  EASTMAN),  D.  D.,  an  emi- 
nent Methodist  Episcopal  divine  and  educator,  was  born  at 
Acton,  Me.,  Dec.  8,  1812,  and  graduated  at  the  Wosloyan 
University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1841.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  three  years  in  the  pastorate,  one  year  of  which  was 
in  New  York  City,  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. He  held  professorships  of  ancient  languages  in 
the  Ohio  University,  Athens,  0.,  in  the  Indiana  Asbury 
University  at  Greenoastle,  and  in  Gencseo  College,  Lima, 
N.  Y.  He  was  a  faithful  and  successful  instructor,  and  a 
man  of  devout  life.  Died  Mar.  20,  1862. 

Bragg  (BKAXTON),  an  American  officer,  born  in  1817  in 
Warren  co.,  N.  C.,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1837,  and 
became  captain  June  18,  1846,  in  the  Third  Artillery. 
Served  at  seaboard  posts  1837—45,  in  Florida  war  1N..7-..S 
and  1838-42.  in  removing  Cherokees  to  the  West  1838,  in 
military  occupation  of  Texas  1845—46,  in  war  with  Mexico 
1846-48,  engaged  at  Fort  Brown  (brevet  captain  i.  Monte- 
rey (brevet  major),  and  Bnena  Vista  (brevet  lieutenant- 
colonel),  and  on  frontier  duty  1849-55.  On  his  resignation, 
.Ian.  '.'.  I  x.",o,  he  became  sugar-planter  at  Thibodeaux.  La., 
I  1856-61,  and  commissioner  of  public  works  for  Louisiana 
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1859-61.  In  the  civil  war  he  was  in  command  of  the  forces 
of  the  Southern  army  at  Pensacola  operating  against  Fort 
Pickens  1801,  of  Second  Corps  at  Shiloh  1862,  being  pro- 
moted to  general  on  the  death  of  (Jen.  A.  S.  Johnston  ; 
movement  against  liuell  to  Kentucky  1XI>2,  from  which  he 
was  compelled  to  retire  after  defeat  at  Perrysville ;  after  a 
brief  arrest  opposed  Rosecrans  at  Chickamauga  186.'!,  re- 
lieved from  command  Dec.  2.  ls«:t,  tor  loss  of  Mission 
Hidge,  and  led  a  small  force  from  North  Carolina  to  Georgia 
in  1S(H.  Became  chief  engineer  of  Alabama  of  improve- 
ments in  Mobile  harbor.  Died  Sept.  27,  1876. 

GEOKGE  W.  CULLIIM,  U.  S.  Army. 

Bragg  (Jons)  was  a  brother  of  Braxton  and  Thomas 
Bragg.  In  1836  he  settled  in  Mobile,  Ala.  In  1842  he  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  tenth  circuit,  and  in  1851  he  was 
elected  to  Congress.  He  served  but  one  term,  then  retiring 
from  public  employments  to  take  care  of  his  large  plant- 
ing interests. 

Bragg  (THOMAS),  a  brother  of  Brajcton  Bragg,  born  at 
Warrenton,  N.  C.,  Nov.  9,  1810,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1S31,  was  governor  of  North  Carolina  1854-58,  U.  S. 
Senator  1859-61,  and  attorney-general  in  Jefferson  Davis's 
cabinet  1861-63.  l>ied  Jan.  21,  1872. 

Braggado'cio,  a  township  of  Pemiscot  Co.,  Mo.  P.  90. 

Bragg's  Store,  apost-twp.  of  Lowndesco.,Ala.  P.  1035. 

Bra'gi,  written  also  Braga  and  Brage  [derivation 
very  uncertain],  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  a  eon  of 
Odin,  was  the  god  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  an  old  man  with  a  long  beard.  His  wife  Lluna 
keeps  the  apples  of  immortality,  which  bestow  immortal 
youth  on  those  that  partake  of  them.  This  myth  probably 
has  allusion  to  the  power  of  poetry  to  confer  immortality. 

Bra'he  (Trcno),  the  celebrated  Danish  astronomer,  was 
born  in  1546  at  Knudstrup,  in  Skaanc,  which  at  that  time 
was  a  province  of  Denmark.  The  king,  Frederic  II.,  gave 
him  the  island  of  Huenti,  where  he  built  the  finest  observa- 
tory (Uranienborg)  which  ever  had  been  erected  in  Europe. 
He  enriched  the  science  of  astronomy  very  much,  partly 
by  his  very  numerous  observations,  partly  by  inventing 
new  instruments.  He  formed  a  catalogue  of  777  stars,  in- 
creased by  his  pupil,  Kepler,  to  1000  from  the  records  which 
he  left  behind,  and  his  recorded  observations  of  the  planet 
Mars  furnished  to  the  same  distinguished  successor  the 
material  from  which  he  deduced  his  famous  "  Laws."  He 
entered  the  University  of  Copenhagen  in  1559,  and  was 
destined  for  the  law,  but  his  attention  was  diverted  to  as- 
tronomy by  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  Aug.,  1560.  In  1562 
he  was  sent  to  Leipsic  to  pursue  his  studies.  An  uncle  who 
died  in  1565  left  him  an  estate.  Having  passed  several 
years  in  Augsburg,  he  returned  to  his  native  country  in 
1570.  He  rejected  the  Copernican  system,  which  in  his 
time  was  not  supported  by  the  conclusive  evidence  we 
now  have  in  its  favor.  In  fact,  Tycho's  theory,  which  made 
the  sun  move  round  the  earth,  and  all  the  other  planets 
round  the  sun,  explained  all  the  phenomena  then  known 
equally  well  with  that  of  Copernicus.  After  the  death  of 
his  royal  patron  in  1588,  he  was  first  neglected,  and  then 
so  persecuted  by  the  court  that  he  emigrated  to  Germany 
in  1597,  and  was  induced  by  the  emperor  Rudolph  to  settle 
at  Prague,  where  he  died  Oct.  13,  1601.  He  published,  be- 
sides other  works,  "  Astronomies  Instauratas  Progymnas- 
mata"  (1587-89).  "As  a  practical  astronomer,"  says  Sir 
David  Brewster,  "  Tycho  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any 
observer  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  The  splendor  and 
number  of  his  instruments,  the  ingenuity  which  he  ex- 
hibited in  inventing  new  ones,  and  his  skill  and  assiduity 
as  an  observer,  have  given  a  character  to  his  labors  and  a 
value  to  his  observations  which  will  be  appreciated  to  the 
latest  posterity." 

Brahilor,  or  Brailofl7  [Turk.  Itraila],  ft  fortified 
town  of  Wallachia,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Danube,  about  100 
milesfrom  its  mouth  and  102  miles  N.  E.  of  Bucharest.  Large 
quantities  of  grain  and  other  produce  are  shipped  at  this 
place,  which  is  the  chief  port  of  Wallachia.  Pop.  15,767. 

Brahm 9  written  also  Brahme  (but  pronounced  in  one 
syllable),  in  the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  name  of  the  eternal, 
self-existent  Spirit,  whom  Manu  describes  as  follows:  "He 
whom  the  mind  alone  can  perceive,  whose  essence  eludes 
the  external  organs,  who  has  no  visible  parts,  who  ex- 
ists from  eternity — even  He,  the  soul  of  all  beings,  whom 
no  being  can  comprehend."  His  image  is  the  external 
universe.  His  attributes  or  powers  took  a  personal  form 
in  BRAHMA,  VISHNU,  and  SIVA  (which  see).  "  Of  that  in- 
finite, incomprehensible,  self-existent  Spirit  no  representa- 
tion is  made,  to  his  direct  and  immediate  honor  no  temples 
rise;  nor  dare-a  Hindoo  address  to  him  the  effusions  of  his 
soul,  otherwise  than  by  the  mediation  of  a  personified  at- 
tribute, or  through  the  intervention  of  a  priest."  (Moon's 
"Hindu  Pantheon.")  The  Hindoos  make  no  images  of 


Brahra,  but  the  devout  Brahmans  meditate  with  silent  and 
unspeakable  awe  on  his  mysterious  attributes. 

Brah'ma,  a  Sanscrit  term  which  literally  signifies  "wor- 
ship "  or  "  prayer,"  but  now  used  as  the  name  of  one  of  the 
great  Hindoo  deities,  called  the  "  Creator,"  but  who  is  in  , 
fart  tin-  personification  of  the  creative  power  of  BKAIIM 
(which  see).  Brahma,  though  regarded  as  the  first  of  the 
gods,  is  much  less  worshipped  by  the  Hindoos  than  cither 
Vishnu  or  Siva.  The  votaries  of  the  last-named  gods  arc 
stimulated  by  hope  and  fear.  (Sec  VISHNU  and  SIVA.)  But 
the  votaries  of  Brahma  may  be  said  to  be  actuated  only  by 
the  feeble  principle  of  gratitude.  Accordingly,  there  are 
no  temples  and  no  rites  exclusively  dedicated  to  Brahma, 
though  his  images  are  occasionally  found  in  the  temples  of 
the  other  gods.  The  all-producing  earth  being  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  external  types  of  creation,  earth  is  taken 
as  the  symbol  of  Brahma,  as  water  is  the  symbol  of  Vishnu, 
and  fire  that  of  Siva.  The  pictures  of  Brahma  are  com- 
monly of  a  reddish  hue,  this  being  the  usual  color  of  the 
earth.  Viewed  in  another  relation,  Brahma  represents 
matter,  while  Vishnu  represents  spirit,  and  Siva  time.  (See 
MOOR,  "  Hindu  Pantheon.") 

l!i  ;i  h  in.-i  n  i  -in.  the  name  given  to  the  religious  system 
founded  by  the  Brahmans  of  India.  Scarcely  any  trace  of 
Brahmanism  is  discoverable  in  the  Vedas,  the  oldest  writ- 
ings of  the  Hindoos.  We  first  find  it  developed  in  a  work 
of  somewhat  uncertain  date  entitled  the  "  Institutes  of 
Manu"  (or  Menu),  which  was  probably  composed  between 
HIMI  and  900  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  deities  of 
the  Vedas  are  such  as  would  naturally  have  been  suggested 
by  the  phenomena  or  objects  of  external  nature,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  heavens,  called  Varuna  (Uranus),  Mitra, 
the  Sun,  Fire  (Agni,  Ignis),  and  so  on.  The  greatest  and 
most  powerful  of  the  Vedic  divinities  is  Indra  (perhaps 
allied  to  the  Latin  imber),  the  god  of  the  atmosphere,  of 
clouds,  and  of  storms,  and  hence  the  Thunderer,  correspond- 
ing in  this  respect  to  the  Jupiter  of  the  classic,  and  to 
Thor  of  the  Northern,  mythology.  But  in  the  Brahmanical 
system  all  these  deities  of  nature  retire  into  the  background, 
and  are  replaced  by  the  great  gods  (the  Dii  majorcn),  such 
as  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  with  their  consorts  (a(tktin), 
their  various  avatars,  etc. 

In  the  primitive  ages  the  head  of  each  family  among  the 
Aryas  (see  ARYA)  appears  to  have  acted  as  priest,  sac- 
rificing to  the  gods  in  his  own  name;  but  as  the  people 
receded  from  their  primitive  simplicity,  they  employed 
professional  priests,  who  were  believed  to  understand  the 
wishes  of  the  gods,  and  to  know  how  their  favor  could  best 
be  propitiated.  Having  thus  become  a  necessary  element 
in  the  community,  the  priestly  class  soon  established  them- 
selves as  the  dominant  power  in  the  state  ,•  and  in  order  to 
secure  the  position  which  they  had  thus  acquired,  they 
founded  the  distinctions  of  CASTK  (which  see). 

The  doctrine  of  "  emanation,"  as  it  is  called — with  its  as- 
sociated doctrine  of  transmigration — may  be  said  to  form 
the  philosophical  basis  of  the  Brahmanical  system.  Ac- 
cording to  this  doctrine,  BRAHM  (which  see)  is  the  centre 
and  source  of  all  the  various  beings  of  the  universe,  these 
being  nothing  more  than  emanations  from  him  ;  and  as 
He  is  the  source  whence  all  things  have  been  evolved,  so 
all  things  will  ultimately  return  to  him,  and  be  absorbed 
into  the  essence  of  the  Self-existent.  This  final  absorption 
is  regarded  by  the  Hindoo  as  his  salvation.  His  aversion 
to  activity  or  excitement  makes  the  notion  of  complete  re- 
pose necessary  to  his  ideal  of  perfect  felicity.  Hence  the 
final  aim  of  ail  the  efforts  of  the  devout  Hindoo  is  to  bring 
his  transmigrations  to  an  end,  that  his  individual  existence 
may  cease,  and  his  soul  be  completely  swallowed  up  in 
Brahm.  The  same  general  doctrine,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, forms  also  the  basis  of  Booddhism. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  Brahmanieal 
system  is  the  great  importance  which  it  attaches  to  the  per- 
formance of  penance  and  prayer.  According  to  the  Chris- 
tian and  Hebrew  Scriptures,  prayer  and  sacrifice  are  of  no 
avail  if  they  are  not  acceptable  to  God.  But  the  Brahmans 
teach  that  persevering  prayer,  if  made  in  due  form,  though 
prompted  by  the  most  unworthy  motives,  can,  especially 
when  it  is  combined  with  penance  and  sacrifice,  compel  the 
gods  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  suppliant.  (See  Moon, 
"  Hindu  Pantheon  ;"  Prof.  H.  H.  WILSON,  "Essays  on  the 
Religion  of  the  Hindus;"  "Institutes  of  Menu,"  translated 
by  Sir  W.  JONES.)  J.  THOMAS. 

Brahmapoo'tra,  written  also  Burrampootcr  (anc. 
T)i/nnlinifs  or  (Etltnirn),  a  great  river  of  Asia,  rises  in 
Thibet,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  It 
flows  nearly  eastward  to  the  E.  extremity  of  Bootan,  thence 
turns  southward,  and  breaks  through  the  Himalayas  into 
Assam.  Its  general  direction  is  nearly  W.  S  W.  until  it 
passes  through  Assam  and  enters  Bengal.  It  flows  south- 
ward through  Bengal,  and  enters  the  Bay  of  Bengal  close 
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to  the  mouth  of  the  tiangos.  It  is  connected  with  the 

Ganges  not  only  b\  a  . noon  delta,  but  by  a  large  branch 

or  channel  cai;.-d  tiie  Jena,  which  leaves  the  Brahmapootra 
about  lat.  25°  N.  Its  entire  course  is  estimated  at  1700 
miles.  It  inundates  the  level  tracts  ol  llengal  from  April 
to  September,  and  ,  nl  to  discharge  into  the  sea  more 
water  than  the  liangcs.  The  violence  of  its  current  and 
its  tidal  bon:  render  navigation  difficult. 

Brahmnpootra  Fowl.     See  Poi  i.ritr. 

Brnh'mo  So'mnj  (i.  e.  "worshipping  assembly")  Is 
the  name  of  a  society  of  Theists  in  India.  Founded  in 
ls:;n  by  llaminohun  lioy.  it  increased  in  numbers  and  ac- 

tivitv  afier  1843,  under  thi  leaib-rsbip  of  D«b*ndro  ffath 

Tagore,  who  succeeded  in  cman.-ipating  it  from  Vcdantism. 
I  n"|S. ill  a  new  impul-  <  was  given  to  it  by  the  ability  and 
enthusiasm  of  Keshub  Chundcr  Wen,  who  effected  the  sep- 
aration of  those  who  wcro  willing  to  abolish  caste  in  their 

, imiinion.  as  the  "  Ilralimo  Somaj  of  India."      The  more 

•rvativo  member-'  remained  in  the  Somaj  or  Church 
of  Calcutta.  Tho  whole  number  of  lirahmos  is  probably 
not  more  than  HHIO.  Many  of  them  are  young  Hindoos 
educated  at  the  F.n-lMi  colleges.  The  first  building  for 
public  worship  of  the  progressive  lirahmos  was  opened  at, 
Calcutta  in  1S«1).  In  1*7:'.  there  were  only  14.'!  Brahrnos 
registered  in  Calcutta,  and  only  10  in  Bombay. 

Keshnh  Chundcr  Sen.  in  bis  sermons  and  published 
tracts,  avows  a  belief  in  tho  unity  of  Cod,  in  Immediate 
revelation,  in  the  necessity  of  a  new  birth,  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  His  mo- 
rality is  pure,  and  ho  inculcates  reverence  for  the  character 
of  Jesui  Christ,  but  repudiates  the  doctrines  of  his  divinity, 
mediation,  and  atonement  as  taught  in  the  New  Testament. 
This  "  Unitarian  Theism  "  is  said  to  resemble  the  theolog- 
ieal  rationalism  of  Theodore  Parker.  (See  -Six  Months 
in  India,"  by  Mi-s  c  vni-i:x TKU  :  "  Hour*  of  Work  and 
I'lay."  by  Miss  K.  I'.  CCUIMK  ;  an  article  in  the  "  Contem- 

Sorary  Review"  on  "Indian  Theism,"  etc.,  1869;  Dr. 
AKnix's  paper  in  "Proceedings  of  tho  Allahabad  Confer- 
ence," 1872.) 

lirnid'wood,  a  post-village  of  Reed  township,  Will 
co.,  111.,  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton  R.  R.,  58  miles  from  Chi- 
cago. It  has  two  weekly  newspapers  and  a  national  bank. 

Brain  [Or.  iync<frn\of ;  Lat.  cerebrum  ;  Fr.  cerveau  or  cer- 
relle;  tier.  (iVAirii],  tho  encephnlou  or  contents  of  the  head; 
the  material  instrument  of  thought,  impulse,  and  percep- 
tion in  man  and  the  higher  animals.  Only  vertebrates 
have  a  true  Brain ;  in  others  ganglia  or  nerve-ccntros  exist ; 
but,  in  the  view  of  anatomists,  the  "cephalic  ganglia"  of 
insects  and  other  invertebrate  animals  are  not  strictly  ho- 
mologous with  the  brain. 

The  (imp/iiiij-i/H  is  tho  only  brainless  vertebrate;  it  is  a 
small  oceanic  fish,  exceptional  in  many  respects  of  struc- 
ture. There  is  an  ascent  in  the  endowment  of  brain  from 
the  fishes,  batrochians,  reptiles,  birds  and  lower  mammals, 
until  the  culmination  is  reached  in  man.  The  proportion,  by 
weight,  of  tho  cncephalon  to  the  whole  body  is  in  fishes  on 
the  average  (according  to  Leuret)  about  as  1  to  5668 ;  in 
reptiles,  1  to  1321;  birds,  1  to  212;  mammals,  1  to  1S6;  in 
man,  1  to  36.  The  elephant  has  tho  largest  brain,  in  actual 
weight,  of  all  animals,  sometimes  reaching  nine  or  ten 
pounds  ;  next  is  that  of  the  whale,  about  five  pounds.  The 
heaviest  human  brains  have  never  weighed  so  much  as 
this.  Yet  the  proportion  of  weight  of  the  brain  to  tho 
whole  body  in  the  elephant  is  as  1  to  500.  In  some  small 
animals  and  birds  the  proportion  is  relatively  larger;  as  in 
the  marmoset,  1  to  22;  field-mouse,  1  to  31;  linnet  and 
canary-bird,  1  to  20 ;  and  blue-headed  tit,  1  to  12.  But  it 
must  bo  remembered  that  the  kiml  of  brain  varies  also ; 
and  the  scnsori-motor  portions  at  the  base  of  the  brain  are 
of  much  greater  relative  size  in  the  lower  animals  than  in 
man.  There  is  an  obvious  connection  between  the  degree 
of  cerebral  development  in  the  different  groups  of  animals 
and  their  intelligence;  and  tho  human  brain  is  greatly 
superior  to  any  othor  in  its  endowment.  As  Huxley  has 
pointed  out,  tho  difference  in  the  vtmctttre  of  tho  brains  of 
men  and  of  tho  higher  apes  is  not  very  marked,  and  the 
disparity  in  size  is  less  than  between  tho  highest  and  the 
lowest  of  the  quadrumana.  But  tho  gap  is  evidently  a  very 
wide  one;  as  Professor  Huxley  admits  that  an  average 
European  child  of  four  years  old  has  a  brain  twice  as  iargo 
as  an  adult  gorilla,  whoso  weight  is  perhaps  four  times  as 
i;n-at.  C>'jJin/izatif>n  is  a  term  applied  by  Professor  Dana 
to  tho  predominance  of  the  bead  and  its  prehensile  ap- 
pendages, by  which  the  higher  are  distinguished  from  the 
lower  animals  :  and  of  which  tho  erect  position  and  large, 
evenly-balanced  head  of  man  furnish  tho  only  perfect  ex- 
emplification. 

The  typical  <->i<>j>Jinl»n  of  vertebrate  animals  may  be 
regarded  as  constituted  mainly  of  the  following  parts,  in 
\  Drying  proportions :  olfactory  gauglia,  cerebral  hemi- 


sphcri;»,  optic  lobes,  and  cerebellum,  besides  the  mnlnlln 

„!,/:, ii'/HtH,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  th mtinuation 

of  the  spinal  axis  within  the  skull.  In  fishes,  those  part* 
which  i  in  a  rudimentary  manner  i  repre-i-nt  the  rep-bra! 
hemispheres  arc  generally  no  larger  than  the  optic  lobes;  a 
condition  to  which,  at  a  certain  stage  of  development,  the 
brain  of  the  human  embryo  presents  a  near  though  not  e\ 
act  resemblance.  In  reptiles  and  batrachia,  there  is  not 
much  advancement,  but  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are  larger 
and  the  cerebellum  smaller.  Birds  have  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  tho  hemispheres,  which,  in  them,  cover 
the  olfactory  ganglia  in  front  and  the  optie  lobes  behind; 
the  cerebellum  in  them  is  largo.  To  each  of  these  the  em- 
bryonic  human  brain  has,  at  certain  stages,  a  general  resem- 
blance. 

Mammals  present  great  diversity,  from  tho  smooth- 
brained  (Lissencephala  of  Owen)  Monotrcmata,  Marsupi- 
alia,  and  Rodentia,  up  through  tho  other  groups  to  the 
highly-convoluted  ((Jyrcncephala)  and  otherwise  complex 
brains  of  the  anthropoid  apes,  as  the  gorilla  and  chimpan/ee. 
In  mammals  only  do  wo  find  tho  largo  transverse  commis- 
sure (connecting  band)  called  tho  eorpui  calloimn,  between 
the  hemispheres ;  and  in  the  lowest  of  them,  as  the  duck- 
billed platypus  of  Australia,  it  is  wanting.  In  the  higher 
apes,  as  well  as  in  man,  the  cerebral  hemispheres  roof  over 
and  conceal,  when  looked  at  from  above,  tho  cerebellum  be- 
hind, as  well  as  the  olfactory  bulbs  in  front;  but  in  the  lowest 
Quadrumana  (as  the  lemurs)  the  cerebellum  is  uncovered, 
and  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum  is  almost  devoid  of  convo- 
lutions. 

Of  the  different  lobes  into  which  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
are  imperfectly  divided,  the  lost  to  appear  in  tho  ascent 
from  lower  to  higher  groups  of  vertebrates,  and  the  last  to 
be  developed  in  the  growth  of  the  human  embryo,  is  the  pos- 
terior lobe.  This  is  among  tho  facts  which  suggest  a  dif- 
ferent hypothesis  concerning  the  relative  functions  of  the 
anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  lobes  from  that  which  is 
generally  entertained. 

An  adult  man's  brain  weighs,  on  tho  average.  48  ounces ; 
a  woman's,  44  ounces;  yet,  as  Ticdcmann  (Philadelphia 
translation,  1836)  observes,  since  the  female  body  is  lighter 
than  the  male,  there  is  no  inferiority  in  the  relative  size  of 
the  brain. 

In  capacity,  the  largest  human  brain  of  900  measured 
(R.  Wagner)  was  that  of  a  woman,  115  cubic  inches;  the 
smallest  adult  male's,  62  cubic  inches.  Morton,  however 
("  Crania  Americana,"  p.  132),  mentions  a  skull  of  tho  Inca 
Peruvian  race,  60  cubic  inches.  The  Hindoos  probably 
have  the  smallest  skulls  of  all  known  races.  The  following 
table  is  from  Morton : 


BA>». 

No.  of 
llculli. 

Menu 

capacity. 

I.«-|M. 

Bmallnt. 

Caucasian,    .    . 

52 

87 

109 

78 

Mongolian,   .    . 

10 

83 

93 

69 

Malay  

18 

81 

89 

64 

American,     .    . 

147 

82 

100 

60 

Ethiopian,    .    . 

29 

78 

94 

65 

The  human  brain  is  enveloped,  within  the  skull,  by  three 
membranes — the  outer,  fibrous,  dura  mater;   the  middle, 


Fig.  1.  Brain  viewed  from  above. 
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serous,  (irachnoiil ;  the  inner,  pia  mater,  consisting  of  small 
blood-vessels,  with  connective  tissue  between  them.  As 
usually  described,  the  parts  of  the  encephalon  arc,  the  cere- 
brum, cerebellum,  medulla  oblonqata,  and  p<ni»  ntntfii. 

The  cerebrum  is  composed  of  the  right  (Fig.  1,  a)  and 
left  (b)  hemispheres,  partially  separated  liy  the  longitu- 
dinal fissure  (r  r).  The  convolutions  on  the  two  sides 
do  not  correspond  (unless  in  a  few  principal  forms)  with 
each  other;* nor  are  they  the  same  in  different  subjects. 
The  fissure  of  Sylvius  (Fig.  2,  a  a),  on  each  side,  separates 
(partly)  the  anterior  from  the  middle  lobe.  On  the  surface 
of  the  hemispheres,  gray  (cineritious)  vesicular  nerve-sub- 
stance predominates,  although  thin  alternating  layers  of 
white  substance  exist  in  the  convolutions.  The  central 
mass  of  the  cerebrum  is  mainly  composed  of  white,  fibrous 
nerve-substance. 

Laying  the  brain  over  so  as  to  examine  its  base,  the  cere- 
bellum (Fig.  2,  b  b),  pon»  rarolii  (r),  and  medulla  oblmi'juin 
(rf)  are  seen  posteriorly.  The  relative  positions  of  these  parts 


Fig.  2.  The  base  of  the  Brain. 

can  be  understood  by  the  aid  of  the  figure.  In  front  of  these 
the  cranial  nerves.  They  are  commonly  enumerated  in  the 
order  of  their  emergence  from  the  brain,  as  the  1st  (most 
anterior),  olfactory  nerve ;  2d,  optic  ;  3d,  motor  oculi,  etc. 
To  inspect  the  interior  of  the  brain,  it  should  be  placed 
upon  its  base  and  sliced  away  above  the  corpus  callosum, 
(Fig.  3,  a)  which  bridges  transversely  the  two  hemispheres. 


memory  of  the  general  reader,  especially  as  the  particular 
uses  of  all  of  them  have  nut  yet  been  clearly  determined. 
The  figure  will  suffice  to  locate  some  of  them. 

The  most  important  parts  of  the  floor  of  the  ventricles 
are  the  corjun-ft  utridta  (c)  and  the  thalumi  (</  and  Fig.  4, 
a  a).  The  former  (one  on  each  side)  are  anterior,  the 
latter  posterior.  Both  are  rounded  masses,  partly  of  gray 
and  partly  of  white  nerve  substance. 

Connected  with  the  thalumi  on  each  side  by  commissurnl 
filaments,  and  lying  between  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum, 


Fig.  3.  Horizontal  section  of  the  Brain,  showing  the  lateral 
veutriek-s. 

The  lateral  ventricles  (b  b}  may  be  thus  exposed,  and  other 
parts,  the  technical  names  of  which   would   cumber   the 


Fig.  4.  Brain,  showing  horizontal  section  of  the  third  (d)  and 
fourth  (e)  ventricles. 

are  the  (four)  tubercula  quadriyemina,  which  correspond 
nearly  with  the  optic  lobes  of  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes. 
The  optic  nerves  principally  terminate  in  them. 

The  cerebellum  (c)  is  much  smaller  than  the  cerebrum,  and 
lies  behind  and  below  it;  they  are  separated  by  the  mem- 
branous teittorium.  The  cerebellum  consists  of  a  right  and 
a  left  hemisphere,  with  a  fissure  between  them,  interrupted 
by  commissural  connections.  The  outer  portions  of  these 
hemispheres  are  arranged  in  nearly  parallel  delicate  /time/lie, 
or  layers  of  gray  nerve-matter.  When  a  vertical  section  is 
made,  we  see  an  arborescent  internal  structure  of  white 
nerve-substance  enclosed  in  the  gray;  this  is  called  the 
arbor  vita  by  anatomists.  The  pous  rnrolii  is  principally 
composed  of  bands  of  transverse  filaments,  connecting  the 
hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum.  The  mini  em -Iri  arc  bun- 
dles of  white  substance  diverging  from  the  pons  varolii  into 
the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum,  widening  as  they  pass 
forward. 

The  medulla  oblongata  (/)  is  a  pyramidal  mass  of  norve- 
substance,  continuous  with  the  spinal  marrow,  as  well  as  con- 
nected with  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum.  It  is  divisible  on 
each  side  into  four  portions.  The  anterior  of  these,  corpora 
jii/niiiiiila/iii,  arc  composed  of  bundles  of  white  nerve-fibres, 
which  decussate — i.  c.,  cross  each  other,  a  little  below  the;/")!*. 
They  are  connected  with  the  antero-lateral  columns  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  their  crossing  explains  some  facts  in^oon- 
nection  with  one-sided  motor  palsy.  The  posterior  pyra- 
mids are  continuous  with  the  posterior  tracts  of  the  spinal 
cord.  The  other  portions  of  the  medulla  oblougata  are 
called  corpora  oliraria  and  corpora  restl/ormia.  (For  a 
more  detailed  description,  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  on 
special  anatomy.) 

The/«Hc(i'on»  of  the  brain,  except  as  regards  the  general 
fact  of  its  serving  as  the  instrument  of  mental  action,  in- 
cluding perception,  thought,  emotion,  and  will,  constitute 
a  difficult  subject  of  study,  whose  investigation  has  not  yet 
been  completed.  We  can  give  here  only  those  views  upon 
which  physiologists  are  most  nearly  agreed.  (For  the  con- 
sideration of  some  others,  see  PHRENOLOGY.) 

The  medulla  oblongata,  besides  fibres  of  a  commissural 
nature,  is  believed  by  most  inquirers  (Krown-Sequard  ex- 
cepted)  to  contain  the  ganglionic  centre,  under  the  control 
of  which,  through  reflex  action,  arc  performed  the  move- 
ments connected  with  breathing  and  swallowing.  A  serious 
injury  to  it  is  always  fatal,  by  interruption  of  respiration. 

The  cerebellum  (believed  by  Gall  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
organ  of  amativcness  or  sexual  propensity)  has,  since  the 
inquiries  and  experiments  of  Flourens,  been  generally 
thought  to  have  the  office  of  harmonizing  or  co-ordinating 
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voluntary  movements.     Animals  which  climb,  as  the  ape 
,Lii,l  the  b*W,h>T<  M.|,,.!lnm  tlinn  111"-''  "f  -imph- 

|, in, lion,  in   tlic'    diii:   and   tin-  hog.      Among  bird-.  ' 

of  rapid  iiml  varied  Iliirlit.  as  tin-  swallow  mill  many 
of  prey.  Irivi-  it  larger  than  the  heavily-flying  phca-ant 
rmnily',  1,1'  which  tin-  l.arn  fowl  is  an  .-\amplo.  Powibly  th« 
cerebellum  ln:iv  In'  i  In-  -cat  "I'  1 1"'  "  muscular  sense"  ,,!'  -oinc 
physiologi.-ls.  I'  i'  :il1  unexplained  I'ai-t  that  il  li  ,-  Often 
bean  found  considerably  iilli-ri-,1  in  pontons  wlm  have  died 
...  >,,uie  rri-rnt  InmUfBtiolM  "I'  I>i«-liir  S.  \V,-ir 
Mii.'lii'll  i,f  Philadelphia  appear  tn  throw  doubt  in  the  way 
,,r  Ihr  acceptance  of  tin-  CO-orrfutOfc'ei  ihcor.v  e.ipeerniiig 
the  cerebellum.  Hi-  l'i. iiml  that  in  miin«l§  wblah  •onrlvefl 

Ihr   i'iitin-   removal   nl'  11 i-rcbellum.  allh'uijlll    II rder 

;,,,d    balance   of  l,,i-.,ni.,|..r  actions  was    ln-l    for  a  COB 

able  linn',  it  was  tinalh  rMtond.    Urn-tor  Mitchell  taggttti, 

therefore,  thiii  tin-  mrah  Muni  oumol  be  '!"•  •  rehum  centre 

Of  BaMnlv  i idination.  howeir-i-  it  may  share  this  office 

with  i.tlii-r  parls  of  Ih rr-lin.  spinal  a.\i-.  lull  that  it  may 

In-  a  grcaf  n-.-r-r\  oir  I'm-  .-n-i-iiniuliitiiin  of  motor  fon-r. 

Tin-  corpora  »IYOIM  an-  probably  I'oiini'i-ti-il  with  the 
direct  i-inanaiion  of  the  inotur  impulses,  upon  which  vol- 
ulitary  actions  ilr-pi-ml. 

The  tlnit.imi  (formerly  called  ui-rrnram  oplieontm]  appear 
to  be  tin-  uliiniiiti-  tormimiot  ihi-  nervous  filaments  which 
briii";  froin  the  spinal  cord  Impreulonl  of  i-oninion  sensa- 
tion or  touch.  Till'-,',  with  III'1  i-'ii'li'irn  nlrliilii.  Ill''  tuln-r- 

rul.tr  ./it.i.li-i./fiiiiiiit,  ami  other  central  musses  at  the  base, 
of  the  brain,'  constitute  the  group  of  inwri  »i»ivo-  t/nnglia, 
believer!  by  Car]>i'tili-r  am!  others  to  be  the  ilnnn-iliat.-  r-eat 
of  consciousness  ami  will.  Scnsori-motor  actions  are  those 
in  whii-li  motion  is  guided  by  sensation,  through  the  meilium 
of  this  gangl'ionic  apparatus.  The  importance  of  such 
guidance  is  easily  illustrated  by  many  familiar  actions.  We  : 
walk  by  sight;  if  one  closes  his  eyes,  his  steps  1,, no  un- 
certain. So,  cvc>-y  one  speaks  or  sings  by  airl  of  his  hear- 
in-;  the  phra-i'  •'  a  good  ear  for  music  "  is  justifiable.  One 
born  deaf  in  also  mute,  from  lack  of  this  guidance.  A 
blind  person  learns  to  substitute  the  use  of  the  senses  of 
tou.-h  and  hearing  for  sight,  but  some  guidance  by  sensa- 
tion must  always  be  had.  All  confused  or  unusual  impres- 
sions make  action  difficult  or  irregular,  as  when  one  en- 
deavors, without  practice,  to  walk  a  narrow  plank  at  a 
great  height  from  the  ground. 

The  cerebral  hemi.-plieres  are.  by  universal  consent,  regard- 
ed as  the  material  organs  of  intelleel  and  of  tin-  emotions. 
Commonly  it  is  bi-lir-M-d  that  the  anterior  portion  of  the  brain 
(the  "  gra'y  mutter"  of  its  convolutions)  is  the  seat  of  intel- 
lectual activity;  the  emotions,  if  separately  loeatod  at  all — 
which  Carpenter  disputes  being  connected  with  the  mid- 
dle and  posterior  lobes.  Yet  the  order  of  development, 
compared  with  the  successive  periods  of  maturing  of  the 
impulses  and  the  reasoning  powers,  would  point  rather  to 
the  posterior  lobes  as  being  the  organs  of  intellect. 

The  nature  of  the  relation  between  mind  and  brain  is  a 
topic  of  endless  controversy.  (See  MATKRIAUSH  anil  MKN- 
TA.I.  Pnii.osoi-iiY.)  Certain  propositions  may  be  here  ad- 
vanced, as  open  to  very  little  question  at  the  present  time : 
1.  The  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, act  as  one.  We  are  not  conscious  of  anything  but 
unity  in  our  mental  activity.  2.  Yet  the  brain  is  probably, 
in  relation  to  our  faculties,  a  multiple  organ.  This  is  shown 
by  the  partial  consciousness  of  dreaming  and  somnambulism  ; 
partial  insanity  or  monomania ;  limited  disturbance  of  men- 
tal or  moral  powers  after  certain  injuries ;  and  the  special 
gifts  of  mind  so  different  in  different  individuals,  recognized 
under  the  name  of  genius.  :i.  Reflex  action,  as  pointed 
out  first  by  Dr.  Laycock,  affects  the  brain,  as  well  as  the  j 
lower  nervous  centres.  Emotional  actions,  excited  by  the 
presence  of  particular  objects  or  impressions,  exemplify 
this.  4.  Mental  action,  intellectual  as  well  as  emotional, 
is  often  truly  automatic  or  involuntary.  The  will  (as  all 
psychologists  ree<>>;ni/e)  eontrols  thought  and  feeling  only 
by  the  diree.ting  and  selective  power  of  attention,  by  which 
one,  rather  than  another,  kind  of  impression  or  ratiocina- 
tion acquires  momentum  and  eontimiiinee.  (ireat  mental 
capacity  is.  indeed,  often  combined  "ill"  deficiency  of  will, 
as  in  such  striking  examples  as  Mo/.art  and  8.  T.  Coleridge. 
5.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  as  Doctor  Carpenter  has 
shown,  that  mental  activity  may  sometimes  be  unconscious 
— the  "  unecn.scious  cerebration  "  of  authors.  During  sound 
sleep,  lor  insiance.  most  persons  are  able  to  awake  at  a  de- 
termined time.  When  we  have  forgotten  a  once-familiar 
name  or  number,  our  attention  Irein^  withdrawn  from  the 
search,  it  frequently  comes  hack  unsought.  Many  other 
facts  may  receive  the  same  kind  of  explanation.  (8M 
'•  Human  Physiology,"  by  W.  H.  CAKI-KXTKK.  M.  !>.,  chap- 
ters on  the  "  Ncnous  S\-tcm.") 

HKXIIV  IluiTSlloKXE. 

llrnin'iml  I.TOHN  (!  111111x1:11  CM.KIXS),  an  American 
poet  of  merit,  born  at  .New  London,  Conn.,  Oct.  21,  1796. 


He  graduated  at  \  air-  iii  lxl  I.     He  published  a  volume  of 

in  |s2.~i,  and  nas  for  ,-i\   yean  editor  of  the  "  ' 
necticiit   Mirror."      Died  Sept.  -,  e  ••  Memoir  of 

I  to  his  works,  by  . I.  <i.WniTTi».it.  1- 

lirninaril  ••  1.  \n  ut  M  r.  I/.),  a  prominent  citi/en  and 
bnsine--  man  of  St.  Alban«,  \l..  burn  al,,.ul  IT'.'I.  was 
,-everal  lime.-  candidate  |,.r  L'"i'iii"r,  and  was  U.  8.  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  I  .•-.".  l-.'i.'i.  Died  May  (I,  1,^71,1. 

llr.llll  Coral,  a  name  ,.i  rnls  of  the  order 

Ma  h  -  porariu  and  family  Mii-iiiiilrini,l.i  .  «  -pcci;i!l\  jij.phi  ,1 
to  thi'  Mit.Di'lrin.i  '  •.  "Iricli  '/row:-  iii  warm  seas, 

and  take:-  its  name   from  tin    ta>rrhar    n-  -urta.-i    1; n- 

Milutionr  .-haped  .-omen  hut  like  iho-e  of  the  bnmaii  brain. 

llraillc  (|HMI:I.  I.,  i.  I'.  S.  N..  born  Ma\  1-,  |s.»i.  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman 
May  :;<>",  1S4I!,  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  ].V,L'.  a  licu- 
:  in  !•-.,•<.  a  lienicnaiit -commander  in  1X02,  and  a 
commander  in  ISIili.  In  I  Sli I -62  he  commanded  the  steamer 
Montieello.  taking  part  in  the  engagement  with  the  bat- 
tery at  Si-well's  I'oint,  near  Norfolk,  Vu.,  May  111,  1861, 
and  in  the  capture  of  r'orts  llatteras  and  Clark,  N.  C.,  Oct. 
:>  of  the  same  \<-ar.  He  was  frequently  under  the  fire  of 
I  islu  r  and  Caswell  while  blockading  the  port  of 
Wilmington,  and  participated  in  both  the  Kort  Fisher 
fights,  and  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Anderson  on  the  I'.'th  of 
Feb.,  1865.  For  the  "cool  performance"  of  his  duty  in 
these  battles  Braine  was  recommended  for  promotion  by 
Hear- Admiral  Porter  in  his  "commerfdatory  despatch" 
of  Jan.  2H,  1S65.  FOXHALI.  A.  PAKKKK,  U.  8.  N. 

|{ rai  n r--l"  A llrml,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  Brabant.  It 
has  cotton-factories.  Pop.  5578. 

Braine-le-Comte,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Hainault,  on  the  railway  from  Brussels  to  A  alen- 
ciennes,  2U  miles  by  rail  N".  N.  K.  of  Mons.  It  has  a  church 
built  about  the  yi  ai  I. am,  al  o  cotton-mills  and  dycworks. 
Fine  flax  is  raised  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  6464. 

Brain'crd,  a  post-village  of  Crow  Wing  co.,  Minn.,  on 
the  Northern  Pacific  K.  H.  where  it  crosses  the  Mississippi 
River,  Hi  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Duluth.  It  has  one  weekly 
newspaper. 

Brainerd  (DAVID),  an  American  missionary,  born  at 
Haddam,  Conn.,  April  20,  1718.  He  entered  Vale  College  in 
1739,  but  was  expelled  in  1742  for  a  very  trivial  offence.  In 
1743  he  began  his  famous  labors  among  the  Indians  in  a  vil- 
lage about  halfway  between  Stoekbridge,  Mass.,  and  Albany, 
N.  Y.  The  year  following  ho  went  among  the  Delawares 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  afterwards  to  Crosweeksung  in  New 
Jersey,  where  ho  had  his  most  signal  success.  In  the  summer 
of  1747  he  returned  to  Massachusetts  in  broken  health,  and 
died  at  Northampton  Oct.  9,  1747.  Jonathan  Edwards, 
to  whose  daughter  he  was  engaged  to  be  married,  and  at 
whose  house  he  died,  published  a  memoir  of  him  in  1749. 
A  new  (and  now  the  standard)  edition  of  this,  with  his 
journals,  was  published  by  Rev.  Sercno  K.  Dwight  in  1822. 

Brainerd  (JOHN),  a  younger  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Haddam,  Conn.,  Feb.  28,  1720,  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1746,  and  was  for  a  time  missionary  among 
the  Indians  in  New  Jersey.  In  1757  he  was  settled  at  New- 
ark,  and  in  1777  at  Deerfield,  N.  J.,  where  he  died  Mar.  17, 
1781.  (Sec  his  "  Life,"  by  Kcv.  THOMAS  BKAIXKHD,  1865.) 

Brainerd  (THOMAS),  D.D.,  of  the  same  stock  as  the 
above,  was  born  at  Weston.N.  Y.,  June  17,  1804,  graduated 
at  Hamilton  College  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
in  IM.'tl.  From  1831  to  1833  he  was  pastor  of  the  Fourth 
Presbyterian  church  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  from  1833  to  1836 
edited  the  "  Cincinnati  Journal"  and  "  Youth's  Magazine," 
and  from  1837  till  his  death  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  Aug.  21, 
1866,  was  pastor  of  the  Pine  Street  church,  Philadelphia. 
He  was  an  accomplished  and  able  writer.  Besides  various 
sermons  and  pamphlets,  he  published  in  1865  the  "Life  of 
John  Brainerd,"  referred  to  above. 

Brain  Fever  is  a  popular  name  for  acute  cephalic 
meningitis  (see  MF-xixomsl^  a  dangerous  disease,  eharae- 
tcri/a-il  in  its  earlier  stages  by  very  high  fever  and  intense 
headache,  usually  followed  by  delirium  and  death.  In- 
flammation of  the  brain  itself  (encephalitis)  is  less  com- 
mon, but  is  even  more  fatal  than  the  former.  It  is  not 
easy  to  discriminate  between  the  two  during  life.  Cold 
applications  to  the  head  and  mild  but  persistent  derivative 
treatment  are  generally  indicated. 

Brain/tree,  a  post -township  and  village  of  Norfolk  co., 
Mass.  The  village  is  on  the  Old  Colony  and  Newport  K.  K., 
10  miles  S.  of  Boston.  Here  arc  manufactures  of  machi- 
nery, woollen  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  paper,  tacks,  cordage, 
etc.  Pop.  of  township,  3948. 

Urn  in  tree,  a  post-township  of  Orange  co.,  Yt.,2.">  miles 
S.  of  Montpelier.  It  has  three  churches,  and  manufac- 
tures of  lumber.  Pop.  1066. 
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lira  in 'trim,  a  township  of  Wyoming  CO.,  Pa.    P.  620. 
Ilraizc,  or  Becker  (Pngrue  vulyaris),  a  sea-fish  of 


Braize. 


Europe,  represented  in  American  Atlantic  waters  by  the 
big  porgy  or  scup  (Payrua  argyrops),  which  is  prized  both 
for  the  table  and  for  its  oil. 

Brake,  a  term  with  various  significations;  it  sometimes 
denotes  a  thicket,  a  place  overgrown  with  shrubs,  bram- 
bles, or  ferns.  In  the  U.  S.  a  thicket  of  canes  is  called  a 
"canebrake." 

BHAKK  is  a  name  applied,  especially  in  America,  to  plants 
of  the  order  Filices.  The  more  correct  name  is  FERN  (which 
sec,  by  PBOF.  D.  C.  EATON,  LL.B.). 

BRAKE,  an  instrument  used  to  break  flax  or  bemp  ;  the 
hand  or  lever  by  which  a  pump  is  worked  ;  a  large  harrow 
used  in  agriculture;  a  sharp  bit  or  snaffle  (of  a  bridle). 

BRAKE,  a  machine  attached  to  the  wheels  of  heavy  car- 
riages and  railroad  cars,  which,  when  pressed  against  the 
wheels,  retards  or  stops  their  motion  by  friction.  Patents 
have  been  obtained  in  the  U.  S.  for  numerous  machines  or 
inventions  for  this  purpose.  Among  these  are  "  steam  car- 
brakes,"  in  the  use  of  which  the  friction  is  produced  by 
steam-power,  and  the  engineer  of  a  locomotive  applies  the 
brakes  by  the  turning  of  a  cock ;  and  the  "  Westinghouse 
air-brake,"  now  extensively  used. 

Bra'ma,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Chsetodontidas, 
having  the  body  very  deep  and  compressed,  a  single  elon- 
gated dorsal  fin,  and  a  forked  tail,  the  points  of  which  are 
widely  divergent.  The  firama  raii,  sometimes  called  bream, 
is  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  highly  esteemed  for 
food. 

llrn'mah  (JOSEPH),  an  English  machinist  and  inventor, 
born  in  Yorkshire  April  13,  1749.  He  carried  on  business 
in  London,  and  gained  distinction  by  numerous  and  valu- 
able inventions,  among  which  are  a  safety  lock,  a  hydro- 
static press,  and  improvements  in  fire-engines  and  steam- 
engines.  Died  Dec.  9,  1814. 

Bramah's  Press.    See  HYDROSTATIC  PRESS. 

Braman'tc  (DONATO  LAZZARI),  a  celebrated  Italian 
architect  and  painter,  born  near  Urbino  in  1444,  was  a  rela- 
tive of  Raphael.  He  studied  and  worked  at  Milan  from 
1476  to  1499,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Rome,  where  ho 
was  patronized  by  Pope  Julius  II.  He  designed  the  vast 
galleries  which  connect  the  Vatican  with  the  palace  of  Bel- 
vedere, He  was  the  first  architect  of  St.  Peter's  church, 
which  he  began  to  build  in  1506.  Only  a  small  portion 
of  his  design  had  been  realized  when  he  died  in  1514,  and 
the  succeeding  architects  deviated  from  the  original  plan. 
(See  VASARI,  '*  Lives  of  the  Painters ;"  PUNGILEONI,  "  Me- 
moria  intorno  alia  Vita  di  Donato  Bramante,"  1837.) 

Bramttling,  Bram'blefinch,  or  Mountain 
Finch  (Frintfilla  montifrinffilla),  a  small  bird  nearly 
allied  to  the  chaffinch,  than  which  it  is  rather  larger.  The 
predominant  colors  of  the  upper  parts  are  black  and  brown, 
with  white  bands  on  the  wings.  The  belly  is  white,  and 
some  of  the  wing-coverts  are'  yellow.  It  breeds  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  visits  England, 
Italy,  and  other  countries  as  a  winter  bird  of  passage. 

Bramp'ton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Peel  co.,  Ontario, 
on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  21  miles  W.  of  Toronto,  has 
manufactures  of  flour,  farming  implements,  pumps,  etc., 
and  a  large  trade.  It  has  two  weekly  papers.  Pop.  in 
1871,  2090. 

lErau.  the  husk  or  outer  covering  of  wheat,  which  in 
the  process  of  flouring  is  separated  from  the  fine  flour.  In 
100  parts  of  bran  there  arc  of  water,  13.1 :  albumen,  19.3; 
oil,  4.7;  husk  (with  a  little  starch),  55.6;  ash  or  saline 
matter,  7.3.  Calico-printers  use  bran  and  warm  water  to 
remove  coloring-matter  from  those  parts  of  their  goods 
which  are  not  mordanted.  Bran  and  the  flour  united — 


t.  e.  unbolted  wheat  flour — make  a  good  bread,  which  is 
considered  more  digestible  than  that  made  of  fine  white 
flour. 

Branch  [Fr.  Irnnche;  Lat.  ramno],  a  limb 
of  a  tree  or  plant;  a  bough,  or  division  of  the 
stem  or  trunk ;  a  ramification;  any  member  or 
part  of  a  body  or  system ;  a  distinct  article  or 
section,  as  a  branch  of  science  or  education. 
In  geography  several  streams  which  unite  to 
form  a  river  are  called  its  branches.  The  term 
"branch"  is  also  applied  to  an  individual  of 
a  family  descending  in  a  collateral  line ;  any 
descendant  of  a  common  parent.  In  botany  each 
branch  originates  in  a  leaf-bud,  which  is  pro- 
duced at  a  node  of  the  stem  or  of  an  already  ex- 
isting branch.  The  arrangement  of  the  branches 
ns  alternate  or  opposite  corresponds  to  the  re- 
lative position  of  tiie  leaves. 

Branch,  a  county  of  Michigan,  bordering 
on  Indiana.  Area,  528  square  miles.  It  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  St.  Joseph  River  and  is  drained  by 
several  creeks.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  for- 
ests, oak-openings,  and  small  lakes ;  the  soil  is  a  fertile 
sandy  loam.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  arc  staple  products. 
Iron  ore  is  found.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Michigan  South- 
ern R.  R.  Capital,  Coldwater.  Pop.  26,226. 

Branch,  a  township  of  Stanislaus  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  787. 
Branch,  a  township  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1200. 
Branch  (Jons),  born  at  Halifax,  N.  C.,  Nov.  4.  1782, 
graduated  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1801,  be- 
came a  lawyer,  was  made  a  judge  of  the  superior  court, 
governor  of  North  Carolina  (1817-20),  U.  S.  Senator  (1823- 
29),  secretary  of  the  navy  (1829-31 ),  member  of  Congress 
(1831-33),  governor  of  Florida  Territory  (1844-45),  besides 
holding  other  important  offices.     Died  at  Edgefield,  N.  C., 
Jan.  4,  1863. 

Branch  (LAWRENCE  O'BRIEN),  son  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  Halifax  co.,  N.  C.,  in  1820,  graduated  at  Princeton 
in  1838,  was  a  Democratic  Representative  in  Congress  from 
1855  to  1861.  He  was  made  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
Confederate  army  in  1861,  and  was  killed  at  Antictam  in 
1862. 

Branch'burg,  a  twp.  of  Somerset  co.,  N.  J.  Pop.  1251. 
Branchiop'oda  [from  the  Gr.  Ppayxm,  the  "gills," 
and  wouy,  770609,  a  "foot"],  an  order  of  entomostracoua 
crustaceans,  deriving  their  name  from  the  peculiarity  of 
having  the  gills,  which  are  numerous,  attached  to  the  feet. 
They  are  small,  many  of  them  almost  microscopic,  and 
abound  in  stagnant  fresh  waters.  A  few  are  found  in  salt 
water.  Some  are  known  by  the  name  of  water-fleas;  the 
genera  Cyclop*  and  Ct/pn'a  may  be  mentioned,  the  former 
on  account  of  its  frequency  in  stagnant  waters,  the  latter 
because  its  fossil  shells  are  abundant.  Western  North  Amer- 
ica abounds  in  species;  Eastern  North  America  has  none. 
Branch'port,  a  station  on  the  Raritan  and  Dela- 
ware Bay  R.  R.,  in  Ocean  township,  Monmouth  co.,  N.  J., 
1  mile  N.  of  Long  Branch.  It  has  a  fine  bay,  a  coasting- 
trade  in  lumber  and  oysters,  and  has  many  summer  resi- 
dences. 

Branchport,  a  post-village  of  Jerusalem  township, 
Yates  co.,  N.  Y.,  at  the  head  of  the  W.  arm  of  Keuka  Lake. 
It  has  five  churches. 

Branch'ville,  a  township  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Ala.  Pop. 
1419. 

Branchville,  a  post-village  of  Orangcburg  co.,  S.  C., 
in  a  township  of  the  same  name,  on  the  South  Carolina 
R.  R.,  75  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Augusta.  Pop.  1339. 

Brand,  a  burning  piece  of  wood,  or  a  stick  of  wood 
partly  burned;  a  sword  (this  use  of  the  word  is  obsolete 
except  in  poetry) ;  a  thunderbolt ;  a  mark  made  by  burn- 
ing with  a  hot  iron  on  a  criminal  or  on  a  cask,  etc.;  a 
stigma.  (See  BRANDING.)  The  term  brand  is  applied  in 
England  to  some  diseases  of  plants,  especially  of  cereal 
grains,  which  arc  also  called  blight,  bunt,  mildew,  rust,  or 
smut.  These-  diseases  are  caused  by  minute  parasitic  vege- 
tation. Perhaps  the  most  common  application  of  this  term 
is  to  a  peculiar  spotted  and  burnt  appearance  of  leaves  and 
bark,  the  cause  of  which  is  probably  not  known. 

Brande  (WILLIAM  THOMAS),  F.  R.S.,  an  English  chem- 
ist, born  in  London  in  1788.  He  lectured  with  success  on 
chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and  filled  for  many 
years  an  important  office  in  the  Mint.  Among  his  works 
are  a  valuable  "  Dictionary  of  Science.  Literature,  and  Art" 
(1842)  and  a  "Manual  of  Chemistry."  Died  in  1866. 

Brand'enburg,  the  most  important  province  of  Prus- 
sia, and  that  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Prussian 
kingdom.  It  corresponds  nearly  to  the  old  Mark  of  Bran- 
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denburg,  and   has  an  area  of  1  5.402  square  miles.     It  IB 

V    11    le\el     |>l;iill    which     has     lull     little    ele\alloll    al.o\e 
till'    -ea.        ll    ci.nlains    numerous   lakes,    is    i  II  N  -I  -I  •>• ! '  'I    li\    the 

Oder,  "ml   al-"  ilriiilM-.l    liy  the  XVarthe,  111'-  BpIW,  the   lln 
M-l.  and  ill.-  Elbe,  which  iiitn-r  I'inii-  pint  ut  it)  XV.  homid- 
ary.     Tin-  -"il  i-  -.indy  and  i I.Kit.-h  l.-iiile.     The  prov- 
ince   is   tiaver-ed    l>v  s. -\eral  canals    iltnl    railways.      It    ha.-* 
extensive   iminnla                        ••Iton,  wool,  linc-ri,  silk,  | 
leather,  -iiL-ar.  etc.     Tin-  duet   towns  nir  Berlin.  I'..- 
K  oiii'/-liei  •_',  anil   l-'riMikl'iirt-cin  (he-Oder.      The  inhabitant  - 
an-   mo.'K    PrOtMteaU,      ll    i--   divided    into   two    regencies 
(Regtarnngabegirko)  and  thirty-three  circle-.     Thi-  coun- 
try was  ciini|nered  hv  rharlema^ne  in  7s'.'  A.  l>.      The  lirst 
margrave    "I'    Mrandcnl.urg   was   Albert   tin-   Hear,   who   it 
I   llii'   li IIT  of  lln-  UOIIM  "!'   l;>andcnlmrg.      lie  be- 
gan  to  reign   in    li::4.      Early  in  tin-  fifteenth  century  tin- 
margra\c   I.eeame  an   elector  ol   the   lierman   empire,  and 
took  the  title  of  elector  of  IJnindenhur";.     Frederick  Wil- 

li.nn.  Who  I. re. HIM!  elector  in  II'.HI.  Ililill'd  llll>  dllchy  id' 
Pins-ia  iili'l  part  id"  Ponierania  to  his  dominion-,  ;i  ml  Ills 

-ink    Iho  title  of  king  of   Prussia  in    I7HI.     Pop.  in 
l>7i,  2,863,461. 
Kniiuli  nhiiri.'   (am-.    /.'  •/-),  a 

town  of  Prn--ia,  ill  tin-  ab.,\e  p|-o\  inc'i  .  i-  situated  on 
liotli  sidi-s  ol'  the  river  lltm-l,  and  on  tin-  llcrlin  and 
dclim-.;  liailway,  :'..s  miles  hy  mil  XV.  S.  XV.  ol  Berlin.  It 
o.-cd  l.v  walls,  and  dhided  by  tlie  rivt'r  into  tin-  ol.l 
and  new  town,  between  whic-li.  on  an  island,  is  a  quarter 
called  "  X"  en  ice."  containing  a  castle  and  a  nit  di:-.-\  al  cathe- 
dral. Tin-  tn\\n  has  a  ritter  akadetnie,  a  gymnasium,  a 
realsehuli-,  and  a  public  li>irar\  :  al-o  manufactures  of 
woollen  and  linen  goods,  hosicn  ,  paper,  leather,  etc.  Pop. 
in  IS71.  2.V-2S. 

llrailllcllhlirg,    :i    )iost    ullage,    capital    of   Moaile  CO., 

Ky..  is  on  the  Ohio  I:  m-r  and  ou  a  high  bin!!',  -III  miles  be- 
low  Kouis\  ille.  Pop.  -1-7. 

Brandenburg,  New,  a  walled  town  of  Mccklenburg- 
Slrelit/,  i.s  situated  near  the  .\ .  end  of  Toll.-nsee,  Is  miles 
N.  X.  10.  of  Strelitz  ami  5.'!  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Stettin.  It 
has  wide  and  regular  streets,  and  is  snid  to  be  the  moat 
beautiful  town  in  Jlcelilenhuru-Strelit*.  It  has  a  grand- 
ducal  palace,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen 
^roods.  damasks,  paper,  and  chemical  products.  Pop.  in 
I8T1,  721... 

Brand'ing,  a  mode  of  punishment  formerly  practised 
in  England;  by  bamifig  the  face  or  hand  of  an  offender 
with  D  fhi-  penalt\  was  indicted  in  the  case  of 

all  clergiable  ull'enees  t  see  l;i:\t:rrr  OF  CLF.IUJV),  but  it  was 
a'u'li-hed  li\  an  aet  of  Parliament  in  1H22.  Branding  is 
now  oli.-. dete  except  in  the  case  of  deserters  from  the  army. 
who  are  marked  with  the  letter  D.  not  by  a  hot  iron,  but 
by  ink  or  gunpowder.  By  the  Mutiny  net  of  ISjS  it  is 
enacted  that  the  court-martial,  in  addition  to  any  other 
punishment,  may  order  the  oll'cndcr  to  be  marked  on  the 
left  side,  two  inches  below  the  armpit,  with  the  letter  1), 
such  letter  to  be  not  less  than  one  inch  long. 

Hiau'llis  (CiimsTivx  Aiofsr),  professor  at  Bonn  I'ni- 
vcrsity,  burn  at  Hildcsheim.  in  Hanover,  Feb.  15.  1TIMI, 
was  the  son  of  Jnaeliini  Itietrieh  Hrandis.  a  celebrated 
physician.  He  edited,  with  Emmanuel  Bekkcr,  a  critical 
edition  of  Aristotle,  lie  was  the  secretary  of  King  Otho 
in  ti recce.  His  main  work  was  a  history  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  philosophies  ( L'  M.ls..  ls:i."j_44;  the  third  volume 
appeared  in  1  >(iit  tit1.  |  and  a  ••  II  istorv  of  the  Development  of 
Greek  Philosophy  '  ( 1!  vols.,  18(52-1)4).  Died  July  24, 1807. 

Bran'don,  a  township  of  Jackson  co..  la.     Pop.  1103. 

Brandon,  a  post-township  of  Oaklaudco.,  Mich.  Pop. 
1284. 

Brandon,  the  capital  of  Rankin  co..  Miss.,  on  the 
Vicksburg  and  Meridian  11.  R.,  l.'J  miles  E.  of  Jackson, 
contains  twenty-one  stores,  a  large  hotel,  a  bank,  a  large 
female  college,  five  churches,  and  one  newspaper.  It  is 
surrounded  by  numerous  mineral  wells,  limestone  and 
marl-beds.  Pop.  7..n. 

A.  J.  KIIAXTZ.  En.  OF  ••  BRAVIKIS  lU:nrut.irAN." 

Brandon,  a  township  of  Franklin  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  692. 

Hlidlilotl,  a  post-village  of  Rutland  co.,  Vt.,  is  in 
Brandon  township,  near  Otter  Creek,  on  the  Vermont  Cen- 
tral K.  It.  t  Uiitland  division),  10  miles  .\.  X.  W.  of  Rut- 
land. It  has  a  newspaper,  a  graded  academy,  two  parks, 
two  national  banks,  live  churches,  twenty-live  sti.res.  two 
hotels,  and  manufactures  of  Howe  scales,  iron  castings, 
carriages,  Hour.  lime,  lumber,  paint,  marble,  pill  I 
spools,  and  tassel-moulds.  The  township  contains  also  the 
village  of  Korestdale.  Pop.  of  the  township.  :!.'>71. 

A.  N.  MEHI-IIAN-T,  I'm.  OF  "  ("xiox." 

Brandon,  a  post-township  of  Prince  George  co.,  Va. 
Pop.  1 


Brandon,  n  po-iMlla^e  oi   1  ond  du  Lac  co.,  \Vi«.    It 

:.>•  w.  .4:  ly  new  -p:i  | 

Itratlllt.  a  po..-| -ullage  of   IMhel   toHiiship.  .Miami  e-... 

O.        Pop.   '.'III. 

ISi  :in  iH  •  burnt  «in<-  "    .    I 

./'    /  :•  ]  1-  tile  111)  111 'I  ul.t:l  I  lied  l.\    di  -tilling  the  term  en  t  ed  J  luce 

nl  the  frrape.     It  is  generally  maiintaei  111  >-d  from  win! 

d   nines,      \\lnte   wine    \ii-lds    u  richer  brandy  than 
red  wine.  U  it  contain-  more  ,,!    the  e--.  ntial  oil  of  V; 
to  which  the  tla\or  ol  the  hrandy  is  due.     The  p 

of  the    W  ine    I 

which   taste  of  the  soil  communicate  the  name  tact. 

.  to  the  brandy  distilled  from  them.  XVinesof 
Sell. -ul  in  llanphiny  yield  a  brandy  ha\  ing  the  odor  and 
taste  of  Florentine  iris:  those  in  St.  Pierre  in  Yn 
give  a  spirit  which  smells  of  \  iolet.  The  stronger  tin-  u  me 
the  greater  the  yield.  The  wine*  of  the  S.  of  1. 
ing  richest  in  alcohol,  yield  the  most  brandy.  The  u.-nal 
yield  is  troni  lllll  to  l.ill  gallons  from  Itiutl  gallons  of  wine, 
•ndy.lhal  d i-til led  in  the  department  ol  <' ha  rente. 
known  as  c"///nc-  and  HI  //<./'//nc-  (name.-  of  towns),  ia  made 
from  \cry  i-hoiee  wines.  Interior  brandies  are  distil  led  from 
dark-red  wines  of  France.  Spain,  and  Portugal,  also  from 
the  fermented  nmi-r  or  refn.-e  of  the  grape,  and  from  the 
lees  of  wine  and  tl<  s  of  the  casks.  The  catawba 
brandy,  made  from  the  hi-  of  catawba  wine  in  Ohio,  is  a 
very  good  brandy,  though  it  has  the  peculiar  flavor  of  this 
wine.  The  brandy  distilled  from  catawba  marc  has  an  un- 
pleasant taste,  and itains  much  fusel  oil.  The  wines  of 

iiia  yield  brandy  abundantly  and  of  good  quality. 
X'urious  other  liquors  are  known  as  brandies,  such  as 
"cider  brandy"  or  "apple  jack,"  distilled  from  cider  or 
from  the  "pomace"  or  refuse  ground  apples  from  the 
cider-press.  This,  when  now,  is  a  harsh,  liery  liquor,  but 
is  much  improved  by  at'  b  brandy  "  is  extcnsively 

niade  from  the  pulp  of  ripe  peaches  in  some  of  the  South- 
ern States. 

Fresh  brandy  is  colorless,  and  remains  so  in  glass  vessels. 
The  sherry-wine-  color  which  brandy  generally  exhibits  is 
either  derived  from  the  cask  or  from  burnt  sugar  purposely 
added.  Brandy  is  almost  pure  alcohol  and  water,  tin-  per- 
centage of  alcohol  varying  from  48  to  50  per  cent.  It  has 
an  agreeable  vinous,  aromatic  odor,  and  a  peculiar  well- 
known  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  from  0.902  to  0.941. 
Besides  alcohol  and  water  it  contains  the  volatile  oil  of  the 
wine,  a  little  acetic  acid,  acetic  ether,  aldehyde,  etc.,  to- 
gether with  the  coloring-matter  and  tanuic  acid  derived 
from  the  cask. 

Brandy  for  medical  use  should  be  free  from  disagreeable 
odor  and  taste,  and  should  be  at  least  four  years  old.  The 
advantage  of  keeping  brandy  a  few  years  in  the  cask  is 
due  to  the  oxidation  and  removal  of  the  ranker  fusel  oils, 
and  to  the  precipitation  of  possible  traces  of  copper  or  lead 
derived  from  the  still  by  the  tannic  acid  of  the  cask. 

The  greater  part  of  the  brandy  and  cognac  of  commerce 
is  made  from  alcohol  derived  from  Indian  corn, — rectified 
and  deodorized  whisky.  This  is  diluted  to  proof,  50  per 
cent.,  and  flavored  with  acetic  ether,  ot-nanthic  ether,  oil 
of  grapes,  argol,  and  tannin,  and  colored  with  burnt  sugar. 
It  is  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  little  real  brandy,  and 
by  keeping  it  a  few  years  in  the  cask.  The  following 
recipe  for  cognac  brandy  is  taken  from  the  circular  of  a 
New  York  firm,  whose  business  is  to  supply  the  necessary 
materials  to  the  manufacturers  of  wines  and  liquors:  "To 
40  gallons  of  cologne  spirit,  double  distilled  and  free  from 
odor,  and  reduced  to  proof  with  distilled  water,  add  i 
ounce  of  our  best  cognac  oil,  distilled  from  grapes,  1J  pinta 
burnt-sugar  coloring,  and  i  ounce  of  tannin."  At  the 
prices  charged  for  the  materials  this  choice  brandy  would 
cost  the  compoundcr  $1.25  per  gallon,  and  would  sell  at 
from  $10  to  $25. 

Brandy  is  an  esteemed  cordial  and  stomachic.  It  it  fre- 
quently given  in  the  sinking  stages  of  low  fevers  and  to 
convalescents,  and  to  check  diarrhoea. 

C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Brandy  Station,  a  post-village  of  Culpeper  co.,  Va., 
on  the  Orange  Alexandria  and  Manassas  R.  R..  50  miles 
S.  XX*.  of  Alexandria,  the  scene  of  conflicts  between  the 
I'ederal  and  Confederate  forces  on  the  9th  of  June  and  llth 
of  Oct.,  1H63. 

Bron'dywinc,  a  hundred  of  New  Castle  co.,  Del.  It 
is  the  seat  of  Brandywine  College.  Pop.  3180. 

Brandywinc,  a  township  of  Hancock  co.,  Ind.  Pop. 
1001. 

Brandywine,  a  township  of  Shelby  co.,  Ind.  Pop. 
12L'I. 

Brandywine  Creek  is  formed  by  the  East  and  West 

branches,  which  unite  in  Chester  co.,  Pa.     It  flows  south- 

ird  into  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  enters  the  Chris- 
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tinnn  Creek  near  Wilmington.  It  furnishes  water-power 
for  numerous  mills.  On  its  banks,  in  Chester  county,  tin- 
British  general  iluwe  defeated  Washington  Sept.  11,  1777. 

Itr.-ui  Toiii,  a  borough  of  New  ilavcn  en..  Conn.,  in 
Uranl'ord  township, on  Long  Island  Sound  and  uii  [lit-  Ne\v 
Iliuen  and  New  London  K.  K.,  8  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  New 
Haven.  It  has  1  liree  churches,  a  foundry,  ete.  The  harbor 
will  admit  vessels  of  300  tons.  It  is  a  place  of  summer  re- 
sort. It  has  various  manufactures,  and  is  the  seat  of  an 
academy.  Pop.  of  township,  24SS. 

Branks,  an  instrument,  formerly  used  in  England  and 
Scotland  for  the  punishment  of  scolding  women.  It  was 
of  various  forms,  hut  consisted  essentially  of  a  bridle  ot 
iron  or  leather,  to  which  was  attached  a  piece  of  iron  which 
held  the  tongue  tirmly.  It  is  asserted  that  in  some  obscure 
jdaces  in  England  its  use  came  down  to  quite  recent  times. 

Bran'nan  (.fonx  MILTON),  an  American  officer,  born  in 
I -in  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
IS  II,  major  Kirst  Artillery  Aug.  I.  Isii.'i,  and  Sept.  US.  Isiil, 


Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  La  Hoya,  Contreras,  and  (.'liurubnseo 
(brevet  captain),  and  the  city  of  Mexico  (severely  wound- 
ed at  Helen  Gate),  as  adjutant  First  Artillery  1847-54,  in 
Florida  hostilities  1858-58.  In  the  civil  war  he  served  in 
command  of  the  department  of  Key  West,  Fla.,  1862,  in 
the  department  of  the  South  1862-63,  engaged  on  expedi- 
tion to  St.  John's  Kivcr,  Fla.  (brevet  lieutenant-colonel), 
at  Pocotaligo,  S.  C.,  and  several  minor  actions,  in  Tennes- 
see campaign  1863,  engaged  at  Hoover's  Gap,  Tiillahoina, 
Elk  Kivcr,  and  Chickamauga  (brevet  colonel),  as  chief  of  ar- 
tillery department  of  the  Cumberland  1863-65,  engaged  at 
Missionary  Ridge,  in  the  various  operations  of  the  Atlanta 
campaign  1864  (brevet  brigadier-general),  in  command  of 
the  district  of  Savannah,  and  temporarily  of  department 
of  Georgia  1865-66.  Brevet  major-general  Mar.  13,  1865, 
for  meritorious  services  in  the  field. 

GEOHOE  W.  CIII.LUM. 

Brant,  a  county  in  the  S.  part  of  Ontario  (Canada). 
Area,  416  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Grand  River 
and  the  Grand  Trunk  R.  K.  The  staple  productions  arc 
lumber,  wool,  potatoes,  maple-sugar,  butter,  and  cheese. 
Capital,  Brantford.  Pop.  32,259. 

Brant,  a  township  of  Snginaw  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  331. 

Brant,  a  post-township  of  Erie  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Lake 
Erie.  Pop.  1359. 

Brant.     See  BARNACLE  GOOSE. 

Brant  (JOSEPH  THAYENDANEGA).  an  Indian  Mohawk 
chief,  born  in  1  "42,  fought  in  the  British  army  against,  the 
Americans  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  He  published 
the  Gospel  of  Mark  in  Mohawk.  Died  Nov.  24,  1807.  (See 
Vf.  L.  STONE,  "  Life  of  Brant,"  1838.) 

Brant  (  SEBASTIAN},  a  German  poet,  born  at  Strasbnrg 
in  1458.  He  was  appointed  an  imperial  councillor  by  the 
emperor  Maximilian.  He  wrote  a  satirical  poem  entitled 
"Das  Narrenschiff"  ("The  Ship  of  Fools,"  1494).  Died 
May  10,  1520. 

Brant'ford,  a  town  of  Ontario  (Dominion  of  Canada), 
the  capital  of  Brant  county,  is  on  Grand  River  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  24  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Hamilton  and 
84  miles  S.  E.  of  Goderich.  The  river,  an  affluent  of  Lake 
Eric,  is  navigable  to  Brantford,  which  has  an  active  trade. 
Here  are  large  machine-shops  and  engine-houses  of  the 
railway  company,  and  manufactures  of  brass  and  iron  cast- 
ings, farming-implements,  etc.  The  county  buildings  are 
substantial.  There  is  an  orphans'  homo  for  girls  and  a 
widows'  home  supported  by  the  charitable.  Brantford  has 
two  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  in  1871,  8107. 

Brant'ley  (WILLIAM  THEOPIIIH-S),  D.  D.,  born  May  1, 
1816,  at  Beaufort,  S.  C.,  educated  at  Brown  University, 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church  at  Augusta,  Ga..  is  In 
48,  professor  of  belles-lettres  and  evidences  of  Christianity 
in  the  University  of  Georgia  1848-56,  pastor  in  Philadel- 
phia 1856-61,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1861-71,  and  of  the  Seventh 
Baptist  church  of  Baltimore  since  1871. 

Brantome  (PIERRE  DE  BOURDEILLES),  a  French  his- 
torian, born  of  a  noble  family  at  Perigord  about  1540.  He 
served  in  the  army  in  several  campaigns,  and  gained 
the  favor  of  Charles  IX.,  at  whose  court  he  passed  some 
years.  He  wrote  "  Les  Vies  des  Hommes  Illustres  et  grands 
Capitaines,  etc.,"  a  work  of  high  reputation.  His  style  is 
charming,  vivacious,  naif,  abounding  in  ingenious  turns, 
ami  sometimes  rising  to  eloquence.  Died  July  15,  1614. 

Brashear  (WALTER),  M.  D.     See  APPENDIX. 

Bra'shear  City,  a  town  and  port  of  entry  of  St.  Mary's 
parish,  La.,  on  the  Atchafalaya  River.  80  miles  from  New 
Orleans,  is  the  southern  terminus  of  Morgan's  Louisiana 


and  Texas  R.  R.,  anil  is  connected  with  (ialveston  and 
other  Texas  ports  by  Morgan's  line  of  iron  steamships;  it 
is  connected  with  Havana  and  .Mexican  ports  by  a  line  of 
iron  steamers.  Its  |iort  may  l>e  entered  by  vessels  drawing 
1.")  feet.  It  is  connected  with  the  Tcchc  country  by  a  daily 
line  of  steamboats,  and  has  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the 
Slate.  1 1  has  a  resident  collector  of  customs,  and  is  des- 
tined to  bo  one  of  the  largest  commercial  towns  in  the  State 
outside  of  .New  Orleans.  It  was  captured  from  the  Union 
fovoM  bv  (ien.  Hick  Taylor  in  1S63,  with  a  large  quantity 
i.f  military  stores.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop. 
77(>.  W.  11.  MERCHANT,  Kn.  "NKWS." 

Brash'er,  a  township  of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y.,  con- 
tains the  post-village  ot'  Brasher  Falls  (pop.  450),  which  is 
on  the  St.  Regis  River.  .'!»'»  miles  by  rail  K.of  Ogdensburg. 
It  has  important  manufactures  of  lumber,  pumps,  and  agri- 
cultural tools.  Brasher  Iron-works,  a  post-village,  has  a 
furnace  and  other  shops.  Pop.  250.  Bog-iron  ore  is  ob- 
tained in  this  township.  Pop.  of  township,  3342. 

Bras'idas  [Gr.  Dpon'tat],  an  eminent  Spartan  general 
in  the  Peloponncsian  war,  which  began  in  431  1».  C.  Ho 
relieved  .Megara  in  -12-1,  and  gained  several  victories  over 
the  Athenians.  He  was  killed  in  422  B.  C.  at  Amphipolis, 
where  ho  was  opposed  to  the  Athenian  general  ('Icon.  His 
memory  was  long  honored  by  annual  sacrifices.  Plato  com- 
pared him  to  Achilles. 

Brass  [Lat.  «»,  gen.  «n'«;  Fr.  a i rain],  an  important 
alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  extensively  used  tor  a  great  variety 
of  purposes  in  the  arts,  on  account  of  the  ease  of  working 
and  its  acceptable  color.  It  is  made  (1)  by  fusing  copper 
and  zinc  in  crucibles,  placing  the  latter  below;  consider- 
able of  the  zinc  is  lost  during  the  operation,  owing  to  its 
volatility;  (2)  by  heating  copper  in  grains  or  sheets  with 
oxide  of  zinc  and  charcoal;  (3)  the  ancient  method,  by 
heating  copper  with  ealamine,  a.  native  ore  of  zinc,  and 
charcoal.  Different  varieties  of  brass,  adapted  to  special 
uses,  arc  obtained  by  varying  the  proportions  of  the  com- 
ponent metals.  Common  brass  for  ordinary  purposes, 
which  is  cast  in  moulds  and  finished  by  turning  ami  liling, 
contains  about  70  parts  of  copper  and  30  of  zinc.  .Mint-:  or 
;/r//uir  i, i' I'll,  which  is  rolled  into  sheets  and  used  for  .-heath- 
ing  ships,  contains  from  50  to  63  parts  of  copper  and  37 
to  50  of  zinc.  Tombac,  pincltlirc/;.  ]>/-ii«'>  '*  ittftal,  J/<nni/c  ///< 
gold,  mosaic  gold,  similar,  etc.,  contain  80  parts  or  more 
of  copper  to  20  or  less  of  zinc.  A  little  lead  diminishes 
the  ductility,  while  tin  increases  the  hardness  of  brass. 
Articles  of  brass  are  cleaned  by  immersion  in  aqua  fortis 
(nitric  acid),  and  lacquered  with  shell-lac  in  alcohol.  Brass 
is  harder  than  copper,  is  malleable  and  ductile,  and  can  be 
readily  cast,  rolled,  stamped,  and  turned  in  the  lathe.  Next 
to  iron  in  its  different  forms,  it  is  the  most  important  metal 
used  in  the  arts.  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Bras'sarts,  or  Bras'sards,  jointed  plates  of  steel 
which  in  plate-armor  protected  the  upper  part  of  the  arms, 
and  united  the  shoulder  and  elbowpieces.  The  ancient 
name  of  them  was  linn-lilnle.  When  the  front  of  the  arm 
only  was  shielded  the  pieces  were  called  demi-brassarts. 

Brasses,  Monumental,  arc  cither  plates  or  inlaid 
figures  of  brass  or  latten,  which  occur  in  old  churches  of 
Europe,  generally  designed  to  represent  the  figure  aud  the 
heraldic  honors  of  the  dead.  Monumental  brasses  were 
often  wrought  with  fine  artistic  taste.  This  ancient  prac- 
tice, which  had  become  nearly  obsolete,  has  been  lately  re- 
vived. 

Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  (CIIAIU.KS  ETIEXNE),  a 
French  priest,  born  Sept.  8,  Isll,  travelled  extensively  in 
North  and  Central  America,  and  published,  as  tin  result  of 
his  travels,  "  Histoire  de  Canada"  (2  vols.,  1851),  "  His- 
toire  des  nations  civilisees  du  Mcxique  ct  de  I'Ameriquo 
Centrale"  (4  vols.,  1857-59),  "  Graniatiea  de  la  kugua 
Quiche"  (1862),  and  other  works. 

Brass'ficld's,  a  township  of  Granvillc  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
3015. 

Bras'sica,  a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  of  the  order 
Criicifcra',  distinguished  by  a  round  and  tapering  2-valved 
pod  (nitiqite),  globose  seeds  in  one  row  in  each  valve,  and 
conduplicate  cotyledons.  The  species  of  this  genus,  which 
comprises  the  cabbage,  cauliflower,  broccoli,  turnip,  rape, 
etc.,  arc  natives  of  the,  temperate  and  cold  regions  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  The  species  just  named  arc  cxtcnsn  ely  culti- 
vated in  gardens  and  fields.  (Spc  CABBAKE  and  Ti  nxip.) 

Brass'town,  a  township  of  Clay  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  395. 

Brat'tice,  in  mining  engineering,  is  a  term  applied  to 
a  partition  of  iron  plate  and  other  fit  material  which  di- 
vides the  great  general  shaft  into  two  chambers,  which 
serve  as  up-cast  and  down-cast  shafts  for  ventilation. 

Brattleboro',  a  p.-v.  of  Windham  co.,  Vt.,  on  the  Con- 
necticut River,  at  the  junction  of  the  Vt.  Valley  and  the  Vt. 
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and  .M.i  -•>.  B.  B-..,  HO  miles  N.  of  Springfield,  Ma-s.    Il  tins 
7  ehurche-.  :;  weekly  papers,  mid  I   monthly.  :i  national  and 

cat  of  the  Vt.    \-\  Itllll  for  Ihe  11 

and  th«  trade-centre  of  Booth  ea-ti-rn  Vt.     Tin 

Works  is  the  leading  manufacturing  industry. 
West  Bratth-boro',  also  a  ii.-v.,  has  an  academy  for  the 
young.  The  town  i-  noted  for  it-  beautiful  i 

Pop.   P.I:;:!:   valuation  in   1*77.  *2.:'.  H'., '."'•"  :   number 
of  ]...!!-,   l::.i7.  F.n.   or   "Tin.    Vl:i:«,.M    PII.IMX." 

Itrat  lull,  a  township  of  Mifllin  co..  Pa.      Pop.  E 
Ul.-lllll-hrrg,  a  walh-d  I  own  of  I'm-- ia,  in  the  pi 
of    l'ni--l:i.  on   the   TIM  I  .limit   85    mile-   S.    W.  of 

Kolligshcrg.       Il    has    manufactures    of    woollen    and    Inni, 
n\e  trudc  in  grain,  timber,  etc.     Pop.  in 
10,471. 

llril'vo  (  Nli  on-,,,  a    Mexican    general,  horn  ab, in- 

follglll     ag.lill-t    the     ,-p   ,  .         He 

Hi       elected     \iccprc-nlcnt    of     Mexico    in     I-L'I,    icvnllcd 
I    Villoria   in    |s_>7.  and   wa  -  defeated.       lie    ol!,, 

Utiv«  chief  and  .-iib-tilu'.  \nna  in  the 

ftb    • .f  the  latter,  fioiu  del..  IM2,  lo  .Mar.,  LM8,      Died 

April  22,  IS.'.  I. 

Hril'vo-Mliri'llol.Ii  A>-).!iSpani-h  -talesman,  born  in 

.1 ,     1803,    became    in    1-17    inini-ler   of  justice,    then    of 

public  in-h  net  inn  and  of  the  finance-.      In  1s. .i 
Ihe    he.nl   of  a   new  cabinet,  in  which  position    he    followed 
•i T    policy.       In    April,    I'  88,    h"    again    b 

1  .resident  of  Ihe  cabinet.  'Ill  Ihe  expulsion  of  the  queen 
le  followed  her  lo  Bay. line.  llic.l  in  Jan..  1*73. 
llrnw'ley,  a  township  of  Scott  co.,  Ark.  Pop.  183. 
llmu  n.  Ihe  flesh  of  a  boar,  or  the  animal  itself;  the 
lleshy.  protuberant  mii-eular  part  of  a  man  or  animal: 
hulk,  muscular  strength:  sometimes  the  arm:  also  a  prep- 
aration of  meat  made  of  the  head  and  belly  of  a  young 
pig,  with  tho  addition  of  ox  feet  to  render  it  gelatinous. 
Th  whole  is  rolled  up  light  in  sheet  tin  and  boiled  for 
four  or  live  hours.  The  moisture  is  then  pressed  out,  and 
after  it  has  stood  about  ten  hours,  the  meat  is  put  into 
cold  salted  water  and  is  ready  for  use. 

Brax'ton,  a  county  of    West   Virginia.      Area,  646 

.    miles.     It   is    intersected   by  the  Elk   and    Little 

iwlia  rivers.      The  surface  is  hilly,  and  cxtensucly 

covered  with  forests;  the  soil  is  mostly  fertile,     (irain  and 

wool   are  the  staple  pro.lucis.     Coal,   iron,   and  suit  are 

found.     Capital.  Braxtou  Court-house.     Pop.  6480. 

Hraxton,  a  township  of  Collcton  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1971. 

UniMiin  M' \HTKU),  an  American  planter,  born  in  New- 

inglon.  Va.,  Sept.  10,  17:!ii.      lie  graduated  at  William  and 

College  in  IT.io.      lie  was  elected  to  tho  Continental 

and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 

Died  Oct.  10,  1797. 

Braxton  Court  House,  or  Sntton,  a  post-village, 

I  of  Braxton  co.,  W.  Va.,  on  F.Ik  River. 
Brazcan,  a  township  of  Perry  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2281. 
lira/en  Sea,  a  groat  bowl  of  east  metal,  probably  of 
copper  or  bronze,  which  stood  in  tho  priests'  court  in  Sol- 
omon's temple.     (I   Kings  vii.  23-26;  Josophus's  "  Antiq- 
."  \iii.  :;.  .1.)     Its  purpose  was  to  hold  water  for  tho 
ablutions  of  the  priests.    The  brazen  sea  stood  upon  twelve 
oxen,  the   hitter  facing  outward.      The  exact  shape  and 
size  of  the  bra/en    sea   are   not   known,  but  the  best  com- 
mentators think  its  content-  cx< ded  11,000  wine  gallons. 

Brazen  Serpent,  tho  name  of  a  copper  or  bronze 
figure  of  a  ic.-rpcni  creeled  by  Muses  during  the  journey  of 
the  l-raclitcs  from  Kgypt  to  tho  land  of  promise,  for  the 
miraculous  cure  of  those  who  had  been  bitten  by  venomous 
serpents.  This  brazen  serpent  became  an  object  of  super- 
stitions worship  among  Ihe  I  sraelito,  and  was  consequently 
dc.-troy -d  b\  lle/.kiah.  In  accordance  with  John  iii.  14, 
tho  bray.en  lei-pent  is  regarded  as  a  type  of  Christ. 

Hra/.il',  an  empire,  and  the  only  monarchy  on  the  con- 
i  of  America,  occupying  almost  one-half  of  South 
America,  extends  from  Cape  Orange,  in  hit.  4°  23'  N.,  to 
the  S.  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Mirim,  in  hit.  33°  44'  S., 
and  from  the  m.i-t  eastern  point  on  the  coast  near  Olinda, 
in  hit.  :'.  I  '  In'  \V.,  to  the  most  western  part  of  the  course 
of  the  river  Javari,  in  73°  lo'  W.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Colombia.  Venezuela,  British,  Dutch,  and  French 
(iuiana.  on  the  \.  K.  and  K.  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  S.  and 
\V.  by  rrugiiay.  Paraguay,  the  Argentine  Republic.  Bolivia, 
Peru,  and  Ecuador.  Area,  estimated  at  3,252,900  square 

miles. 

/•',,.,    ,,/'  tJic   Country,   M»tint<nna,  etc. — Brazil    may    be 
divided  into  three  different  regions— the  k)W  OOMt,  I 
hind  with  an   elevation  of  from   20011  to   L'.,nn   feet,  and   a 
large  plain,  wale  red  l,\  the   \m:i/on  and  it"  tributaries,  and 
-.  little  dcclinal  ion.      Beginning  in  tho  S.  of  the 
empire,  the  first  mountain-range  we  meet  with  is  the  Serra 
M 


|  do  Mar,  extending  along  the  coast  to  hit.  W  'M'  S.,  here 

•ep:n;iie-    inlolwo    braliehe.-,  »  hich    ine|,,.,,.    11, 

tfle    rrilglla\.        'file    Serra   de    M  ;,nt  li|lle|r.l.   e\  telei  I  Ii  _'   1  I  '  illl 

lat,  20J°  to  2.';      S..  mav    lie    regardi'd    as    Ihe   central    chain 

of    (lie    empire.      'flu-    ehain.    ^t|y    in    tin-    profile 

M  ma-  '  f  I.H '-    and    '  ii\  a/,  contains    the    highest  e|iv 
in  Brazil.      The  northern  continnalion.  uieb-r  the  name  of 
Serni  do  Kspinhaen,  runs  parallel  r  ,  tin-  coaKt  in  an  a 
N.  direi-tioii.      Parallel  to  this  chain,  an. I  indo-iiig  with  It 
the  »  alley  of  the  liio  San  Francisco,  the  Serra  da  Tabatmga 
runs  from    hit.  20°  to  I  I      W  8.       \nn.n_-  -I-    l.i.i.ei.- 
Serni  Piiulhy  and  the  Serra  Ihiapiiha  in  the  K.  almost  i  \ 
t, 'ii. 1  in  Ihe   ocean,  while  its  western    branch  terminal 
the  Tocantins  Kivor.      In  about  hit.  !''.•(     S.  the    l',; 

Moiintuins  ei ect  the  Serra  da  Tabatinga  with  tiic  I'or- 

dillcra   lirande.   running  parallel   to  it.      The   low  chains 
1  along  the  southern  braie  in     ..t    'In-  Amazon  (the  Arnguay, 

mi   \l:i«l'ira  i  are  all  connected  \v  it 

other  at  their  .southern  extremity.  The  theory  formerly 
held,  that  these  chains  running  parallel  to  the  Andes 
belonged  to  their  svstcni.  hus  been  shown  to  be  crroneoun, 
a-  the  Brazilian  highlands  decline'  Inward-,  and.  as  in  the 
provinces  of  Malto  lirosso,  are  separated  by,  extensive 
plains  from  the  Andes. 

//;..,*  ,ni,l  l.nl.-ri. — Among  the  rivers,  the  Amazon  is  the 
most  important,  and  at  first,  like  all  its  tributaries.  Hows 
northward.  Upon  its  entrance  into  Brazil  it  Hows  east- 
|  ward,  and  keeps  this  dim-linn  throughout  its  in 
Its  lir-t  important  tributary  on  the  right  bank  is  tin  Bio 
Madeira,  and  then  the  Topayos  and  the  Xingu.  dn  tho 
left  hank  wo  find  the  Rio  Negro,  coming  from  Colombia. 
Near  the  Amazon,  the  Tocantins  or  Para,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Araguay  and  the  true  Tocantins,  empties 
into  Ihe  Atlantic.  We  next  find  the  Maranhao,  which 
flows  through  the  province  of  tho  same  name,  and  empties 
into  the  Bay  of  San  Luis  after  a  course  of  650  miles.  On 
tho  E.  coast  the  Rio  San  Francisco,  forming  the  boundary 
between  the  provinces  of  Sergipe  and  Pernambuco,  empties 
into  the  ocean  after  a  coarse  of  1480  miles.  Numerous 
smaller  rivers  rise  on  the  mountains  running  parallel  to 
tho  coast,  and  empty  into  the  Atlantic.  Among  these  Ihe 
most  important  are  tho  Rio  Qrande  de  Belmontc,  the  Rio 
Hoce.  the  San  Joio  de  Parahiba,  and  the  Rio  drande  do 
Sul,  which  connects  Lakes  Patos  and  Mirim.  Among  tho 
rivers  rising  in  Brazil,  but  having  the  larger  part  of  their 
course  in  other  states,  are  the  Rio  Parana,  the  Paraguay, 
and  the  Uruguay.  There  are  numerous  small  lakes  in  the 
plains,  but  none  of  any  great  extent.  The  Laguna  dos 
Patos  and  Lake  Mirim,  both  in  the  province  of  Rio  Orando 
do  Sal,  in  the  extreme  S.  of  the  empire,  are  the  most  im- 
portant. Steam  navigation  has  been  successfully  estab- 
lished on  the  Brazilian  rivers. 

C,  r,l»yy  and  Mineralogy— Nearly  all  the  geological  for- 
mations are  represented  in  Brazil.  In  the  highlands  of  the 
interior  is  a  large  area  of  granitic  and  other  metamorphic 
rocks,  with  extensive  basins  of  Devonian  and  carboniferous 
strata.  These  reach  down  the  Tocantins  and  Xingu  to 
near  their  mouths,  and  form  the  southern  margin  of  tho 
valley  of  the  Amazon.  The  valley  itself  is  occupied  by 
tertiary  rocks.  At  Rio  and  along  much  of  the  coast  gra- 
nitic rocks  prevail,  but  near  Pernambuco  are  extensive  areas 
of  cretaceous  deposits,  with  many  of  the  chalk  fossils  of 
Europe.  In  the  caves  of  Brazil  are  found  the  bones  of 
many  large  animals  now  extinct  (JfeoalAcrtHM,  Mttchairo- 
I/HH,  etc.).  The  mineral  wealth  of  Brazil  includes  gold, 
silver,  iron,  and  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  euelase,  beautiful  crystals  of  iron- 
glance,  crystallized  talc,  rock-crystals  with  adhering  to- 
pazes,  as  well  as  topaz-crystals  with  included  rock-crystals, 
and  kyanite.  Beautiful  red-lead  spar  or  chromatc  of  lead 
occurs,  and  beds  of  iron-glance  over  1000  feet  thick  are 
found  in  some  places.  Among  the  gold-mines  first  discov- 
ered in  Brazil  were  those  of  Jaragua.  The  whole  ainount 
of  gold  produced  is  less  than  a  fourth  of  what  it  wa*  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Coal  is  found  on  the  Amazon. 

Brazil  is  perhaps  richer  in  diamonds  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  The  most  noted  mines  arc  those  of 
the  Serra  do  Frio.  The  diamonds  were  first  found  in  this 
district  about  1730  by  a  colony  of  miners  from  Villa  do 
Principe,  60  miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  Tejuco.  While  employed 
at  this  place  in  search  of  gold  they  frequently  met  with 
little  shining  stones,  which  at  first  they  threw  away.  But 
one  of  the  overseers,  suspecting  that  they  might  be  of  value, 
transmitted  specimens  to  the  governor,  who  sent  them  to 
Lisbon,  and  they  were  pronounced  genuine  diamonds.  The 
diamonds  have  hitherto  been  found  in  the  beds  of  rivers, 
and  are  washed  from  the  sand  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
practised  in  wa-hing  gold.  A  diamond  was  found  in  tho 
Bio  Ahasti-  in  1791  which  weighs  \:\*\  carats  :  another, 
worth  £45,0110,  was  found  in  1>!7.  In  !>.•:.'  rich  mines 
were  discovered  in  the  province  of  Minas  deracs.  Not- 
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withstanding  the  immense  wealth  of  Brazil  in  these  two 
minerals,  neither  of  them  has  proved  .so  profitable  as  her 
agricultural  productions.  In  one  year  ami  a  half  the  ex- 
ports of  sugar  and  eott'ee  amounted  to  more  than  the  value 
"f  all  the-  diamonds  found  in  eighty  years.  (Sec  ('.  F'. 
JlAHTT.  "Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of  Iiray.il.") 

t'/imale. — In  such  an  extensive  region  as  Brazil  both  the 
climate  and  soil  must,  of  course,  vary  greatly  according  to 
the  locality.  But  these  variations  are  hy  no  means  so  lai'L''' 
as  uuder  odrreapODduig  latitudes  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. In  the  northern  provinces  of  Ceara,  Pcrnambuco, 
ami  their  neighborhood,  sometinies  no  rain  falls  at  all  for 
two  or  three  years  at  a  time.  A  famine  ensues,  cattle  and 
other  animals  die-  of  thirst,  and  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
of  starvation.  This,  however,  is  a  rare  exception,  as  must 
of  the  northern  provinces  arc  subject  to  heavy  rains,  while 
in  tbc  S.  the  climate  is  healthy  and  settled.  Over  all 
Brazil.  December.  January,  and  February  are  the  hottest 
months — June,  July,  and  August  the  coolest.  A  great  ad- 
vantage of  Brazil  over  the  rest  of  the  tropics  is,  that  a 
foreigner  may  without  fear  enjoy  the  gifts  of  nature.  Most 
of  the  European  diseases  arc  unknown  here,  while  the  yellow 
fever,  with  very  few  exceptions,  is  not  known  in  Brazil. 

Vryctulile  Production*. — Brazil  is  probably  not  surpassed 
by  any  other  country  in  the  world  in  natural  fcrliliiy: 
comparatively  little  attention,  however,  is  given  to  agri- 
culture, and  the  growth  of  vegetation  is  so  rank  in  some 
places  as  seriously  to  impede  agricultural  labor.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  less  than  one-hundredth  part  of  the  soil  is  un- 
der cultivation,  and  this  portion  is  almost  entirely  limited 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  coast,  and  to  the  X.  E.  part  of  tlio 
empire,  where  the  soil  seems  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the 
production  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  maize.  The  pastures  arc  of 
immense  extent,  and  arc  covered  with  herds  of  horned  cat- 
tle. The  most  useful  plants  are  the  sugar-cane,  coffee,  cot- 
ton, cacao,  rice,  tobacco,  maize,  manioc,  beans,  bananas, 
ipecacuanha,  ginger,  yams,  lemons,  oranges,  figs,  etc. 
Sugar  and  coffee  are  the  staple  products.  Manioc  (the 
plant  which  produces  the  tapioca)  is  native  of  Brazil,  and 
its  farina  is  used  as  meal  by  almost  every  household.  It  is 
said  to  produce  six  times  as  much  nutriment  to  the  acre  as 
wheat.  Xo  part  of  the  world  can  excel  Brazil  in  the  ex- 
tent and  luxuriance  of  her  forests.  Many  of  the  largest 
trees  bear  brilliant  blossoms,  others  are  clothed  wiih  a 
drapery  of  epiphytes  and  climbing  plants.  Many  trees  of 
the  largest  size  stand  so  close  together  that  it  is  impossible 
to  clear  a  passage  between  them.  The  cocoanut-palm 
grows  near  the  sea-shore,  and  the  Bertholletia  is  met  with 
in  many  localities.  The  kernels  of  this  tree  are  exported 
in  great  quantities,  and  are  called  Brazil  nuts.  Another 
productive  tree  of  Brazil  found  in  the  Amazonian  forests  is 
the  caoutchouc  (Sijihonia  clcistica),  which  grows  to  the 
height  of  forty  or  iifty  feet  without  branches.  A  peculiar 
characteristic  of  Brazilian  vegetation  is  the  large  number 
of  species  of  myrtaceous  trees  which  fill  the  air  with  per- 
fume; other  trees  are  the  purga  das  I'aulistas  (Anda  Uo- 
niezi'i),  the  seeds  of  which  yield  a  tasteless  oil,  more  power- 
fully cathartic  than  castor  oil;  the  Brazil-wood,  the  rose- 
wood, fustic,  mahogany,  and  others  well  adapted  to  ship- 
building. The  inhabitants  of  Brazil  distinguish  the 
different  kinds  of  forests  and  woods  by  particular  names. 
There  are  the  Matos  Virgens,  or  the  virgin  forests,  such  as 
those  along  the  whole  maritime  cordillera ;  the  Catingas, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  low  deciduous  trees  ;  the 
Carascos,  close-growing  shrubs  ;  and  the  Capiveira,  being 
such  wooded  tracts  as  are  formed  by  small  trees  and  shrubs 
springing  up  where  virgin  forests  have  been  cleared  away. 

The  flowers  of  Brazil  are  no  less  extraordinary  than  its 
other  vegetable  products,  there  being  the  greatest  abun- 
dance of  them,  representing  every  variety  of  color.  Some 
of  the  crops  come  to  maturity  in  Brazil  very  quickly.  The 
common  garden  pea  has,  it  is  said,  been  sown  aud  gathered 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Rio  within  twenty-one  days. 

Animal*. — The  chief  domestic  animals  of  Brazil  are 
horned  cattle  and  horses ;  the  numbers  of  both  are  im- 
mense. The  greater  part  of  them  live  in  a  wild  state  ; 
those  in  the  countries  S.  of  the  parallel  of  25°  S.  lat.  have 
multiplied  to  such  an  extent  that  large  numbers  of  them 
are  slaughtered  chiefly  for  their  hides,  thousands  of  which 
are  exported  annually  to  Europe  and  the  U.  S.  The  immense 
number  of  cattle  would  afford  extensive  trade  in  provisions 
were  not  salt  so  dear  on  account  of  the  inland  carriage  in 
a  region  wholly  destitute  of  roads.  Swine  and  goat-  are 
abundant.  Many  rapacious  animals,  such  as  the  puma, 
the  jaguar,  and  several  native  Canidie,  as  well  as  sloths 
and  porcupines,  arc  numerous.  The  peccary  is  common, 
also  the  capybara,  a  rodent  animal.  Monkeys  and  vam- 
pire-bats abound.  Among  the  feathered  tribes  are  the 
humming-bird  (found  in  immense  numbers  and  in  great 
variety);  vultures,  ducks  and  geese,  toucans,  aud  a  great 
number  of  large  and  brilliant  species  which  are  peculiar  to 


the  country.  Among  the  reptiles  are  the  anaconda,  the 
boa  constrictor,  the  corral  snake,  the  surucucu.  and  the 
jararaea  :  the  three  last  named  are  venomous  and  much 
dreaded  by  the  inhabitants.  The  insects  of  Brazil  are  bril- 
liant. [iresentiiig  many  different  shapes  aud  colors  :  of  all, 
the  iHitierllies  arc  the  must  beautiful:  700  species  have 
IMTII  MTU  in  the  environs  of  the  town  of  Para  alone,  while 
the  whole  number  known  in  Europe  is  ,'UHt.  Some  srni-- 
pions  attain  a  length  of  six  inches.  The  bees  of  this  coun- 
try are  mostly  stinglcss.  Large  numbers  of  lish,  which 
form  a  principal  part  of  the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants, 
are  caught  in  the  Amazon  and  other  rivers.  Professor 
Agassiz  found  in  the  Amazon  alone  1  1  ('>'.'>  new  species  of  fish, 
wliieh  is  more  than  the  Mediterranean  Sea  produces. 

t'ninni'  /•••''.•  —  I!razil  chiefly  imports  breadstuff's,  furniture, 
paper,  linen,  liquors,  etc..  and  exports  cotton,  coffee,  sugar, 
hide's,  horse-hair,  caoutchouc,  drugs,  gums,  diamonds,  dye- 
woods,  etc.  The  total  amount  of  coffee  produced  in  Brazil 
in  1S20  was  estimated  at  5,:!12,000  pounds;  in  1851  the 
amount  produced  was  SdS.Sofi.ilfiO  pounds.  In  lsfi9  the 
imports  amounted  to  1  (!('•.  OOli.noo  and  the  exports  to 
202.000,000  milreis  (1  milrcis  =  54  cents). 

Pomtlation,  Itnrcs,  etc.  —  The  population  of  the  several 
provinces  of  Brazil  in  18G7,  according  to  Packeuham,  was 
as  follows: 

Provinces.  Population. 

Hio  .1.-  Janeiro  ................................................  1,370,000 

Sao  Paulo  .......................................................      885,000 

>:iTila  Catliarina  .............................................      140,000 

Parana  ...........................................................       90,000 

llio  (  iraudc  do  Sid  ..........................................      420,000 

Esnirito  Santo  ................................................       6.5,000 

I;  ......  i  ............................................................   1,400,000 

Paraliiha  do  Norte  ..........................................     jso.uoo 

Pernambuco  ...................................................  l,2.V>.uoo 

Alawas  ..........................................................      SOO.OOO 


,  , 

Hio  Grande  do  Norte  .......................................  Z!0,000 

Cear&  .............................................................  f,.-,o.i>iiu 

1'iauhy  ...........................................................  232,000 

Muanhio  .....................................................  :is.->,uuo 

Para  ...............................................................  Mi.noii 

Jliuas  lieraes  .................................................  1,450,000 

Goyaz  ............................................................  151,000 

Mat  to  Grosso  ...................................................  46,000 

Alto  Aniazonas..  .............................................  70,000 

Total  ..................  11,833,000 

Of  this  number,  1,074,000  were  slaves.  The  number  of 
uncivilized  Indians  is  about  200,000.  The  whites  have 
gradually  forced  the  natives  back  from  the  coast  into  the 
interior.  The  latter  arc  mostly  peaceable,  aud  civilized  to 
a  certain  degree.  In  the  N.  and  in  the  extreme  W.  the 
Indians  are  still  in  a  savage  state,  and  oppose  the  advance 
of  the  whites.  The  number  of  tribes  is  very  large,  but  it 
is  not  improbable  that  they  originally  belonged  to  one 
family  and  spoke  one  language.  The  most  prominent  are 
the  Tupi,  the  Puris,  the  Guarycurncs  in  Matto  Grosso,  the 
Tapinambas  ill  Bahia.  the  Tapcrivas  in  the  X.,  and  the 
Botocudoes.  While  the  Indians  predominate  in  the  N., 
the  negroes  are  in  a  majority  in  the  S.  But  throughout 
Brazil  the  different  races  have  mixed  considerably.  The 
descendants  of  whites  and  Indians  are  called  Mamelucoes, 
of  Indians  and  negroes.  Cafuzoes,  and  the  settled  Indians, 
Caboclos.  The  white  inhabitants  consist  almost  entirely  of 
the  descendants  of  the  Portuguese  settlers.  While  the  in- 
habitants of  Minas  Geraes  are  farthest  advanced  in  intel- 
lectual culture,  manufacturing  industry  is  most  advanced 
in  Bahia.  The  inhabitants  of  Pernambuco  arc  of  the  true 
type  of  a  slaveholding  aristocracy,  while  those  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul  arc  an  independent  race  of  shepherds. 

Bellijion,  Government,  etc.  —  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the 
established  religion  of  Brazil,  though  other  religion  - 
tolerated  since  1811.  The  number  of  Protestants  is  esti- 
mated at20,000to  25,  000,  mostly  Germans.  English  arc  al.-o 
found  in  all  the  commercial  cities.  A  Prc.-bytcriau  mis- 
sionary association  has  several  missionaries  here,  and  pub- 
lishes a  paper.  The  Catholic  Church  has  9SG  parishes  and 
11  dioceses,  which  are  subordinate  to  the  archbishop  of 
r.nliia,  the  metropolitan  and  primate  of  Brazil.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  country  is  an  hereditary  constitutional  mon- 
archy. The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  general  as- 
sembly, which  consists  of  two  chambers,  the  senate  and 
thi'  chamber  of  deputies;  the  former  elected  for  life,  and 
the  latter  for  four  years.  The  head  of  the  government  is 
the  emperor,  who  belongs  to  the  house  of  Braganza. 

The  standing  army  in  time  of  peace  was  fixed  by  the 
assembly  in  ISO!)  at'  20.000  men.  In  1S70  the  imperial 
navy  consisted  of.S'J  men-of-war,  of  which  j2  were  steamers. 

Literature,  Ililm-ntion.  etc.  —  Through  the  enlightened 
policy  of  the  present  emperor,  schools  have  been  established 
in  many  of  the  largest  towns,  where  the  first  rudiments  of 
cihi'-ation  arc  taught.  Considerable  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  study  o!'  the  French  system.  A  handsome  mu- 
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scum  has  been  established  at  Rio  Janeiro.  There  is  a  school 

for  engineer*.  •'    na\al   gol]a|  •  nil   tine   libraries. 

I  has  two  law  schools — one  in  Sao  Paulo,  t IIP  other  in 
Pornambuoo,  ami  two  medical  schools— at  Bal.ia  and  Rio 
.liMi.iro.  In  Kio  there  lire  also  :i  military  academy,  a  na- 
val academy,  etc.  Printing-presses  are  common  through- 
out the  empire.  The  press  is  free,  and  over  300  newspapers 
are  publUbtd.  Tile  official  language  "I  tin-  <-ni].iie.  and 
the  language  of  tUo  inhabitants  of  European  descent,  is 
I'orlu  / 

lli*i,,ry.—  Brazil  was  first  discovered  on  May  3,  1500,  by 
Vm<-i-nt,-  V;in, •/.  I'nic.in,  who  wan  one  of  the  companions 
of  Columbus.  11  was  subsequently  taken  possession  of  by 

.    AUare/,    I'.ibral.       S I    aller  the    Ills!    discovery    01 

Bra/.il  ili.'  Portuguese  made  numerous  setHi-menU  in  that 
country,  which  continued  ^nulually  to  extend,  notwith- 
standing (In-  j.-a!..ii-<ies  ini'l  ..[.position  of  the  Kngliah, 

Dutch,  and    Spaniard-,  who    repeatc.lly  attacked    aii'l 

destroyed  some  n(  their  settlements.  Ill  1  T.'I.'I  n  ileeree  was 
pMwd  liy  the  Portuguese  government,  declaring  all  Indians 
exempt  from  Hlavery,  which  curse  in  future  should  rent  only 
on  the  African  race.  When  Portugal  was  invaded  by 
the  i'Vench  in  Isos,  tho  sovereign  of  that  kingdom,  John 
VI., failed  for  Brazil,  accompanied  by  hiseourt.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  he  place.  1  t  lie  a.  I  in  in  i>!  rat  ion  on  a  better  footing, 
threw  open  the  ports  to  all  nations,  and  improved  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  generally.  On  the  fall  of  Bonaparte 
the  king  r:i  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  and  as- 

sumed the  title  of  king  of  Portugal,  Algarvc,  and  Brazil. 
A  r. •\oliition  in  IS20  forced  the  king  to  return  to  Portugal, 
and  he  left  I'edro,  his  eldest  son,  as  regent.  In  1822,  Dom 
Pedro,  forced  by  a  desire  on  the  part  of  tho  Brazilians  for 
complete  independence,  and  not  wishing  the  control  of 
Brazil  to  go  outside  of  his  family,  declared  Brazil  a  free 
and  independent  state,  and  assumed  the  title  of  emperor, 
and  was  recognized  by  tho  king  of  Portugal  in  1825.  A 
eericsof  disturbances  and  general  dissatisfaction  throughout 
the  empire  ended  in  the  abdication  of  Dom  Pedro,  who  left 
Brazil  April  7,  1831,  leaving  a  son,  who  was  under  age,  as 
his  successor.  The  rights  of  the  latter  were  recognize.!  an  I 
protected,  and  a  regency  of  three  persons  appointed  by  the 
chamber  of  deputies  to  conduct  the  government  during  his 
minority.  In  1840  the  young  emperor  was  declared  of 
age,  being  then  in  his  fifteenth  year,  and  was  crowned  July 
18,  1841.  The  early  part  of  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  a 
servile  insurrection  and  a  war  with  Buenos  Ayres.  In 
1826,  lioni  I'e.lro  I.  had  made  a  treaty  with  England  for 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  Dom  Pedro  II.  emanci- 
pated tho  slaves  of  the  government  in  1860,  and  in  1871  the 
legislature  provided  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  the  entire  empire.  Brazil,  with  some  aid  from 
the  Argentine  Republic,  carried  on  a  war  with  Paraguay 
from  ISO.,  t..  l>7».  This  war  terminated  in  complete  vic- 
tory for  Brazil.  In  I860  an  imperial  decree  opened  all  tho 
important  rivers  to  the  commerce  of  foreign  nations.  Ten 
large  steamships  navigated  the  Amazon  in  1869,  while 
smaller  steamers  carried  on  a  trade  with  Peru  and  Ecuador. 
The  construction  of  railways  is  al»o  rapidly  progressing. 
The  first  one  was  made  between  Kio  de  Janeiro  and  Petrop- 
olis,  and  waa  opened  for  commerce  in  1854.  The  railway 
of  Dom  Pedro  II.  extends  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  Sao  Fran- 
Thc  Bahia  Railway  is  to  unite  Bahia  to  Sao  Francisco. 
The  Pernambuco  Railway  traverses  tho  province  diagon- 
ally from  Recife,  and  is  to  extend  to  Sao  Francisco.  The 
Sao  Paulo  Railway  is  to  connect  Santos  with  Campinas. 
The  aggregate  length  of  Brazilian  railroads  in  1871  was 
503  miles;  the  aggregate  length  of  telegraph  lines,  920 
miles,  but  it  has  since  been  doubled. 

The  public  debt  of  Brazil  in  INTO  was  581,323,430  milrcis, 
of  which  sum  less  than  one-fifth  was  duo  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Tho  receipts  of  the  revenue  for  1869-70  were 
77,611,950  milreis,  about'one-half  of  which  came  from  im- 
port duties.  There  arc  also  duties  on  certain  exports,  and 
there  is  a  system  of  internal  taxation.  The  expenses  of 
the  government  in  the  years  1869-70  were  nearly  71,000,000 
utilreis,  of  which  15,000,000  were  paid  towards  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  public  debt.  The  government  pays  subsidies 
to  steamboat  companies,  railroads,  and  many  schools,  and 
owns  one  railway,  that  of  lloin  Pedro  II.  (See  Sol'TIIKY, 
"  History  of  Brazil,"  :i  vols.,  IH10-19  :  HANIIKLUANN,  "  Ge- 
schichte  von  Brazilien,"  I860  :  WAITAI  s,  in  the  7th  cd.  of 
Stein  and  llerschelniann's  " Ilandbuch  der  Qeographie 
und  Statistik."  1S7I  ;  FI.KTVIIKR  and  KIDDER,  "Brazil  and 
the  Brazilians,"  8th  ed.,  Boston,  1868.) 

A.  J.  SCHEIC. 

Brazil,  a  city  of  Clay  co.,  Tnd.,  on  the  Tcrre  Haute  and 
Indianapolis  R.  R.,  16  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Tcrre  Haute.  It 
is  an  important  centre  of  the  block  eoal  and  iron  business. 
It  has  one  weekly  paper.  There  are  several  blastfurnaces 
and  collieries  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  2186  ;  of  Brazil  town- 
ship, 2772.  ED.  or  "  MANUFACTURER  AND  MINER." 


Brazil  Cabbage,  the  i;,ln<ti«m  •<i!i;<t;/<,tium,  a  plant 
of  the  natural  order  Araccw,  having  arrow-shaped,  pointed 
lean-.-.  I'  is  supposed  to  be  anatr. 

ljut  is  now  in  cultivation  throughout  the  tropics;  not  only 
the  root  being  used  for  food,  but  also  the  led  as 

greens.     Both  root  and  leaves  are  almost  entirely  destitute 
of  the  acridity  so  generally  clmracteri-ti.-  of  the  order. 

Brazil'ian  Grass,  a  popular  name  of  a  "ubstanc. 
in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  sonieiini.  s  called  .-hip  hats.    It 
i-  not  gru.x.i,  but  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  palm  (Chamrnpt 
aryenlea)  which  arc  imported  from  Culm. 

Brazil-nuts,  the  seeds  of  the  Berthollttia  ttcclia,  a 


Brazil-nut. 

Brazil-nut:  1,  represents  the  round  woody  pericarp,  about  one- 
fifth  the  natural  diameter  of  an  example  of  moderate  size;  2, 
one  of  the  nuts  or  seeds,  half  the  natural  length ;  3,  section  of 
the  same. 

beautiful  tree  of  the  natural  order  Lecytbidacea*.  This 
tree,  which  attains  a  height  of  100  feet  or  more,  abounds 
on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  and  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Brazil,  and  bears  a  round  woody  pericarp  nearly  as  large 
as  a  man's  head.  This  pericarp  contains  about  twenty-four 
seeds  or  nuts,  which  have  the  form  of  a  triangular  prism, 
and  a  hard  shell  enclosing  a  white  kernel,  which  is  very 
agreeable  when  fresh,  but  soon  becomes  rancid.  They  yield 
a  large  quantity  of  oil,  which  is  valuable  for  burning  in 
lamps.  Many  Brazil  nuts  are  exported  from  Para  to  Eu- 
rope and  the  I  .  ^ . 

Brazil-wood,  an  important  dyewood  from  the  Cxi- 
alpina  critpa,  a  tree  of  the  order  Leguminossc.     There  are 


Brazil-wood. 


several  varieties,  known  as  Pernambuco,  Lima,  Santa  Mar- 
tha, Sapan  or  Japan,  etc.     The  wood  contains  a  colorless 
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principle,  braiilin  (CisHu.Oe),  which  changes  by  oxidation  to 
brazifcin  (CislluG;),  which  is  the  red  coloring-matter  which 
gives  the  wood  its  value.  Pernambueo  and  Lima  wood 
contain  as  high  as  2.7  per  cent,  of  brazilein.  Sapan  1.5,  and 
Santa  Martha  (also  called  Peach  or  Nicaragua)  still  less. 
Brazil-wood  is  very  heavy  and  hard,  is  pale  when  freshly 
cut,  but  becomes  red  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  coloring- 
matter  is  soluble  in  water,  but  more  so  in  alcohol  or  am- 
monia. It  is  used  in  dyeing  to  produce  reds  with  alumina, 
purples  with  tin,  etc.,  for  coloring  wall-paper  and  for  red 
ink.  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Bra'zing,  the  joining  of  two  or  more  pieces  of  metal 
(iron,  copper,  German  silver,  brass,  etc.)  by  means  of 
"  hard  solder,"  an  alloy  of  zinc  and  copper,  which  is  fused 
and  fluxed  with  borax  upon  the  joint,  and  forms  a  hard 
alloy  with  the  other  metals,  firmly  uniting  them. 

ltr;i/'l:iu  ,  ;i  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Po- 
dolia,  60  miles  S.  E.  of  Bar.  Pop.  5211. 

Brazo'ria,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  Texas.  Area,  1260 
square  miles.  It  ia  bounded  on  the  S.  E.  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  intersected  by  the  Brazos  and  San  Bernard 
rivers  and  other  navigable  streams.  The  surface  is  nearly 
level ;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Cattle,  wool,  corn,  and  cotton  are 
raised.  A  large  part  of  the  county  is  prairie.  It  is  well 
timbered.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Houston  Tap  and  Brazo- 
ria  R.  R.  Capital,  Brazoria.  Pop.  7527. 

Brazoria,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Brazoria  CO.,  Tex., 
is  on  the  right  (AV.)  bank  of  the  Brazos  River,  about  30 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  GO  miles  AV.  S.  AV.  of  Galveston. 
Pop.  725. 

Bra'zos,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Texas,  rises  in  the 
high  table-land  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  State,  and  flows 
first  nearly  eastward  to  Baylor.  It  afterwards  pursues  a 
S.  E.  course  for  about  200  miles.  In  the  subsequent  part 
of  its  course  the  general  direction  is  S.  ,S.  E.,  and  it  enters 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  about  40  miles  S.  W.  of  Galveston.  Its 
whole  length  is  estimated  at  900  miles.  In  the  rainy  sea- 
son, from  February  to  May  inclusive,  it  is  navigable  for 
steamboats  about  300  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  flows 
through  forests  of  live-oak  and  red  cedar. 

Brazos,  a  county  in  Central  Texas.  Area,  578  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Navasota  Kiver, 
and  on  the  S.  AV.  by  the  Brazos.  The  former  river  unites 
with  the  Brazos  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  county.  The 
soil  is  fertile ;  the  surface  in  part  undulating  and  well 
timbered.  Cattle,  corn,  cotton,  and  wool  are  raised.  The 
county  is  intersected  by  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central 
R.  R.  Capital,  Bryan.  Pop.  9205. 

Bra'zos  Santia'go,  an  inlet  and  seaport  of  Texas,  in 
Caincron  co.,  between  the  N.  end  of  Brazos  Island  and  the 
S.  extremity  of  Padre  Island.  It  has  some  trade,  but  it 
has  a  bad  and  shifting  bar.  The  settlement  is  on  Brazos 
Island,  in  lat.  26°  04'  N.,  Ion.  97°  12'  W.  A  railroad  has 
been  constructed  to  White  Ranche,  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
Point  Isabel  lighthouse  on  the  mainland  is  a  brick  tower, 
with  a  white  flashing  light;  lat.  2I>°  04'  52"  N.,  Ion.  S7° 
11'  04"  AV.  Brazos  Island  extends  southward  10  miles  to 
"  Boca  Chica,"  a  small  outlet  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  isl- 
and is  a  waste  of  sand. 

Breach,  as  a  military  terra,  signifies  a  gap  or  opening 
made  by  the  besiegers  in  a  wall  or  defensive  work  of  a  city 
or  fortress.  The  operation  by  which  the  gap  is  produced 
is  called  breaching,  and  the  guns  used  for  this  purpose  are 
breachi'nr/  Imttrrici.  (See  ASSAULT  and  BOMBARDMENT,  by 
GEN.  J.  G.  BARNARD,  U.  S.  Army.) 

Breach  of  the  Peace,  the  offence  of  disturbing  the 
public  peace,  either  by  actively  or  constructively  breaking 
it.  Unlawful  assemblies,  riots,  affrays,  challenges  to  fight, 
and  libels  are  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  by  the  common 
law  the  offender  is  indictable.  The  phrase  is  sometimes 
used  to  distinguish  civil  from  criminal  cases,  as  in  the  clause 
of  the  U.  S.  Constitution  which  grants  to  members  of  either 
house  of  Congress  freedom  from  arrest  except  in  cases  of 
treason,  felony,  and  "  breach  of  the  peace."  In  this  con- 
nection it  seems  to  include  all  indictable  offences,  not  only 
those  which  are  in  fact  attended  with  force  and  violence, 
but  also  those  which  are  constructive  breaches  of  the  peace 
of  the  government,  as  tending  to  violate  good  order. 

Broad  [Gr.  dpros;  Lat.  panix;  Fr.  pain;  It.  pane; 
Ger.  Jlrod;  etymology  uncertain],  the  most  common  kind 
of  prepared  food.  It  is  made  from  the  flour  or  meal  of 
some  grain,  which  is  moistened  with  water,  and  mixed  or 
kneaded  till  uniform.  It  may  or  may  not  be  raised  by 
the  development  in  the  mass  of  carbonic  acid  or  other 
gas ;  it  is  then  formed  into  loaves  or  cakes,  and  finally 
baked  before  a  fire  or  in  an  oven. 

I.  fit-end  tchich  is  not  rained  is  often  called  unleavened 
bread.  This  may  be  made  from  the  whole  grain  by  soak- 


ing it  in  water,  forming  it  in  the  hands,  and  either  drying 
it  in  the  sun  or  baking  it  before  a  fire.  This  is  the  sim- 
|.l>  -i  process  of  bread-making,  and  is  still  practised  to 
some  extent  among  savages.  Generally,  unleavened  bread 
is  made  from  grain  which  has  been  pounded  or  brayed  in 
a  mortar  or  between  flat  stones,  reduced  to  meal  in  a  mill, 
or  even  further  reduced  to  flour.  Coarse  oat,  barley,  and 
pease  meals  are  in  Scotland  made  into  bread  by  simply 
kneading  with  water,  flavored  with  salt,  and  baking 
before  a  fire.  AVheat  bread  is  made  in  a  similar  manner 
in  many  localities.  The  passover  cakes  of  the  Israelites 
were  thus  prepared.  In  the  U.  S.,  especially  among  the 
poorer  classes  in  the  South,  Indian  corn  meal  is  thus  made 
into  corn  bread.  From  wheat  flour,  sea  biscuit  and  the 
various  kinds  of  crackers  arc  prepared. 

II.  liaised  bread  is  bread  which  is  made  porous  and 
spongy  by  the  aid  of  some  gas,  produced  either  before  or 
during  the  baking.  This  gas  may  be  carbonic  acid,  cither 
generated  by  fermentation,  produced  by  the  decomposition 
in  the  bread  of  an  alkaline  bicarbonate,  or  mingled  with 
the  flour  in  solution  in  water  under  pressure.  It  may  be 
air  which  is  incorporated  with  the  dough  during  the  knead- 
ing and  expanded  during  the  baking,  as  in  pastry,  sponge 
cake,  etc.,  or  it  may  be  carbonate  of  aiurnouia,  which  is 
vaporized  during  the  baking. 

The  best  bread  is  made  of  wheat  flour,  although  the  flour 
of  rj'e,  oats,  and  other  grains  is  used.  (See  FLOI:R.)  AVheat 
flour  owes  its  superiority  to  the  large  percentage  of  gluten 
which  it  contains.  This  body,  when  moistened  with  water, 
becomes  adhesive,  elastic,  and  tenacious,  and  holds  the  bub- 
bles of  gas  formed  during  the  process  of  raising  the  loaf, 
although  it  be  distended  to  a  spongy  mass  several  times  the 
original  volume  of  the  dough.  The  other  cereals  contain 
scarcely  any  gluten ;  hence  it  is  difficult  to  make  light- 
raised  bread  from  them.  (See  GLUTEN.)  The  bread  from 
wheat  flour  is  whiter  than  that  of  other  grains.  The  corn- 
position  of  the  most  important  kinds  of  flour  and  meal  is, 
according  to  Von  Bibra,  as  follows  : 


Water 

Albumen 

Vegetable  glue 


Wheat 
Flour. 

15.54 
1.34 
1.76 
0.37 
6.19 
3.50 
2.33 
0.25 
1.07 

63.64 


Kye 
MuO. 

14.00 
1.58 
2.92 
0.90 
7.36 


Barley 
Meal. 

14.00 
1.20 
3.00 
1.34 
8.24 


Oat 

JK-al. 
11.70 

1.24 
3.25 
0.15 
14.84 


Kibrin 

Gluten 

Sugar 2.33  3.46  3.04                2.19 

Oum 6.25  4.10  6.33                2.81 

Fat 1.07  1.80  2.23                5.67 

Starch 63.64  64.28  53.15              68.13 

Sand 6.85 

Besides  the  above  constituents  the  flour  and  meal  contain 
small  but  important  quantities  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  mag- 
nesia, oxide  of  iron,  chlorine,  sulphuric  and  phosphoric 
acids,  silica,  etc.,  although  the  larger  part  of  these  sub- 
stances remain  in  the  bran,  which  is  separated  by  bolting 
or  sifting  during  the  milling  of  the  grain. 

1.  Fermented  bread  is  prepared  either  with  leaven  or  yeast. 
Leaven  is  dough — i,  e.  flour  and  water — in  a  state  of  in- 
cipient putrefaction.  When  flour  is  moistened  with  water 
and  placed  in  a  warm  situation,  spontaneous  chemical 
action  begins  in  the  nitrogenous  constituents,  casein,  fibrin, 
gluten,  etc.  This  change  extends  later  to  the  sugar,  gum, 
and  starch.  At  one  stage  of  the  decomposition  the  prod- 
ucts of  vinous  fermentation  may  be  detected,  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid ;  at  a  later  stage  an  acid  fermentation  super- 
venes, producing  lactic  acid.  The  alcohol,  carbonic  acid, 
and  lactic  acid  are  formed  from  sugar,  either  the  small 
quantity  originally  contained  in  the  flour,  or  an  additional 
quantity  formed  during  the  decomposition  from  the  gum 
and  starch.  (See  FERMENTATION.)  The  change  of  sugar 
in  the  vinous  and  lactic  acid  fermentations  is  shown  in  the 
following  formula? : 

Sugar.  Carbonic  acid.  Alcohol. 

Sugar.  Lactic  acid. 

C6Hi20«        =        2C3H6O3. 

It  is  here  seen  that  the  transformation  from  sugar  to  alco- 
hol and  carbonic  acid,  or  to  lactic  acid,  is  very  simple. 
AVhere  leaven  is  used  for  raising  bread,  a  portion  of  the 
dough  is  set  aside  at  each  baking  to  serve  as  leaven  for  the 
next.  The  process  of  making  the  bread  is  very  simple. 
The  proper  quantity  of  flour  is  mixed  with  tepid  water,  the 
leaven,  and  a  little  salt,  the  whole  being  well  incorporated 
by  kneading.  The  mixture  is  placed  in  a  warm  situation 
and  left  over  night  to  ferment.  If  the  leaven  is  in  the 
proper  stage  of  decomposition,  it  will  induce  vinous  fer- 
mentation, producing  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  gas ;  the 
latter,  held  by  the  elastic  and  tenacious  gluten,  will  expand 
the  mass  into  a  light,  porous  sponge,  which  becomes  in  the 
oven  a  palatable  loaf.  If,  however,  the  leaven  be  in  a 
more  advanced  state  of  decomposition,  or  if  some  other 
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-:iry  condition  fail,  instead  of  alcohol  and  carbonic 
aciil,  lactic  acid  will  lie  t'ormt'il.  ami  the  dough  will  not  In' 
>-,ii«>  <{  by  i^as,  lull  will  lie  heavy  and  sour.  To  avoid  thi.s 
latter  result,  s.il  acratus,  bicarbonate  of  pota--a  or  soda,  is 
added  to  tin-  dough.  This  nciitrali7.es  the  lactic  ai-i-t  n- 
lust  as  it  is  tormed,  iin'l  by  liberating  carbonic  acid  gas  at 

the  name  time  inflates  the  s| ge  and   makes  it  light  anil 

porous.  Were  there  any  cerlaintv  u  <"  the  quantity  of 
lactic  acid  that  wnuht  In-  generated,  it  might  tie  po<-iblc  to 
mlil  the  proper  amount  ot'  sal  aenitus  to  nentrali/r  it,  hut 
ill  practice  there  is  generally  an  excess  or  a  deficiency. 
In  the  former  ease  the  bread  i,-  alkaline,  yellow,  ami  di.-- 
agrcoahlc:  in  the  latter  MM,  tOUT.  Leaven  in  also  liable 
to  enniiiinnieale  a  disagreeable  taste  and  odor. 

N  ot  w  itlistaiidinir  'he  diHieiilty  of  making  </ood  liread  with 
leaven,  and  tile  fiei|iieiit  failures  ill  private  falni!) 
I'aris,  where  bread -making  has  reached  a  high  decree  »f 
perfeelion,  the  lirend  i-  rai-ed  ehielly  hy  leaven,  a  little 
\  i-;l -t  i, nly  brin^r  add'-d  to  faeilitate  tin-  f>-i  iii'-iitation. 
\. -i-onling  tn  1'rof.  llor-tord,  the  following  is  tin-  common 
method  practiced  in  I'aris:  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
a  mass  of  paste  ( lea v  en  or  sour  dough  1  is  taken.  conipr.-cd 
of  8  kilogrammes  of  tlonr  and  I  kil<c_'rainiui-s  ot  water. 
This  is  left  until  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  con-ti 
tiitcs  the  main  leaven  ;  S  kilo:;j-amni<  s  more  of  flour  and 
4  kilogrammes  of  water  are  then  added:  this  forms  the 
tirst  Duality  of  leiiven.  At  two  o'eloek  in  the  atternoon 
lt>  kilogrammes  of  tluiir  and  8  of  water  are  added:  tin-  i- 
the  second  quality  of  leaven.  At  ftv  e  o'clock  the  complete 
leaven  is  prepared  hy  adding  100  pounds  of  [lour  and  52 
kilogrammes  of  water,  mixed  with  from  L'un_:!0()  grammes 
of  v  cast.  At  seven  o'clock  1^2  kilogrammes  nf  tloiir  and 
08  kilogrammes  of  water,  holding  in  solution  2  kilo- 
grammes of  salt,  and  mixed  with  from  .''.mi  fiotl  grammes 
of  yeast,  are  added  to  the  leaven,  and  made  into  well- 
kncadcd  dough. 

With  this  quantity  of  paste  five  or  six  batches  of  bread 
are  made  in  the  following  manner:  1*(  /tntrh. — This  is 
composed  of  half  the  dough  prepared  as  above,  which  is 
moulded  and  left  to  rise,  and  then  set  in  the  oven.  The 
bread  of  this  first  baking  is  sour,  rather  brown,  and  not 
particularly  light.  Id  liittrh.- — Tho  dough  remaining  of 
the  tirst  batch  is  mixed  with  132  kilogrammes  more  of 
flour  and  68  kilogrammes  of  water,  mixed  with  the  same 
proportion  of  salt  and  yeast  as  the  preceding  batch.  Half 
of  this  dough  forms  the  second  baking,  the  bread  of  which 
is  whiter  and  better  than  the  first.  :',,/  lint,'},. — The  same 
quantity  of  Hour,  water,  arid  salt,  with  300  grammes  of 
yeast,  is  again  added  tn  the  dough,  of  which  half  is  baked 
a-;  usual,  [tli  lint,-!,.  Same  proceeding  as  for  the  third. 
5M  /tatcfi, — This  is  prepared  like  the  foregoing,  and  pro- 
duces what  is  called  fancy  bread,  the  finest  quality  of  any. 

The  use  of  leaven  is  of  great  antiquity.  The  usual  agent 
for  raiding  bread  in  the  public  bakeries  in  the  U.  S.  and  in 
many  families  is  yeast,  either  obtained  from  some  brewery 
or  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose.  (See  YEAST.)  The 
following  is  a  recipe  in  common  use  in  New  England: 
"  Take  eight  good-sized  potatoes,  boil,  mash  fine,  pass 
through  a  sieve,  and  work  in  a  cup  of  flour.  Thin  to  a 
cream  with  hot  water,  and  add  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt  and  a 
table-spoonful  of  sugar.  When  cooled  to  lukewarm,  add  a 
cupful  of  old  yeast,  and  set  aside  in  a  warm  place.  In  six 
hours  the  yeast  will  be  ready  to  use.  Bottled  it  will  keep 
for  a  week.  Use  a  cupful  for  two  loaves  of  bread."  (Mv 
M.Mrr.) 

A  very  essential  element  of  success  in  bread-making  is 
thorough  kneiding.  When  the  bread  has  risen  sufficiently 
it  is  baked.  There  is  a  loss  of  about  25  per  cent,  in  baking, 
chiefly  water.  In  bread  raised  by  fermentation  some  alco- 
hol is  evolved.  Liebig  estimated  that  150,000  gallons  of 
alcohol  arc  thus  lost  annually  in  London  alone,and  12,000,000 
gallons  in  (ierinany.  Kil'orts  have  been  made  to  save  it  by 
condensation,  lull  thus  far  without  success. 

Tho  carbonic  aeid  which  gives  lightness  to  fermented 
liread  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  small  amount  of  sugar 
contained  in  the  flour.  If  wheat  is  exposed  to  dampness 
after  harvesting,  or  if  the  flour  has  been  exposed  to  heat 
and  moisture,  the  albumen  which  it  contains  is  transformed 
into  diastase  (see  BEKR),  which  possesses  the  propertv  of 
changing  starch  to  dextrine  (gum)  and  sugar,  liread  made 
from  such  flour  is  sweet,  sticky,  heavy,  and  dark-colored. 
Several  substances  have  been  used  to  prevent  these  results. 
Alum  is  said  to  have  been  extensively  used  in  London;  its 
use  Ill-ins;  now  fin-hidden  by  hiw,  lime-water  "as  rVOOm- 
mended  hy  Liebig,  and  is  largely  used  hv  the  (ihisgow 
bakers.  Sulphate  of  copper  is  a  poisonous  -alt.  said  to  lie 
used  in  Hclgium,  ^^HT!  to  Tsio'o'  '""'ng  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  Meirc  Monrics  announced  some  years  since 
1 1 'i, in/, i.  If,  „,/..  \\xvii..  77.'> ;  xxxviii.,  :!."il.  .Ml.'i  :  xlii.,  1  U"J  : 
xliv.,  til.  I  t'.l  :  xlvi.,  1UC, :  xlviii..  till  ;  1.,  4f>7)  the  discovery 
of  a  body,  "ecrealine,"  found  almost  wholly  in  the  bran, 


which    possesses  properties  similar   to  those  of  diastase. 

lie  devi.-ed  means  for  getting  rid  of  this  agent,  or  at  least 
of  its  elleets,  and  tin-  following  method  of  bread-making 
bear.-  hi-  name:  It  i-  a--nme.|  that  100  kilogrammes  of 
wheaten  meal  have  given 

72  kil.  7.~iO  grammes  finest  white  flour, 
!•"•     "    7.%u        "  dark  Kio.it-, 

11     "    600        "          bran. 

1.  At  six  o'clock   in   the  afternoon  take  40  litres*  of 
water  at  Is"  R.  (72}°  F.),  add  "0  grammes  of  pure  yeast,  or 

7l»l  gran -s  common  grocer's    \cast,  ami   Hill  gramii 

stareh--ngar.      (Instead    of  tin-    TMftl    .uid    Mi_',ir,    take,   if 
necessary,  28  grammes  of  tartarie  acid,  i     The  place  win-re 
the  mixture  is  set  aside  must  be  maintained  nearly  at  the 
temperature  of  1H°  K.     2.  The  next  morning,  at  six  o'clock, 
the  tluid  will  be  saturated  with  carbonic  acid.     Stir  in  the 
I ',   kilogrammes   7,',ti   grammes  of   groats.      Fermentation 
will  commence  immediately.    3.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon add  :;u  litres  of  water,  and  pass  the  whole  through  a 
veryfiue  silk  or  sihi  r  win-  -ievc,to  separate  the  line  bran. 
1.  The  7"  litres  with  which  the  iri'oats  have  been  treated, 
after  passing  through  the  sieve,  will  be  reduced  to  about 
55  litres,  with  which  the  711  kilogramme!  760  grammes  of 
white  flour  and  700  grammi--  of  salt  are  to  be  kneaded  into 
a  dough.     (The  bran  is  again  extracted  with  30  litres  of 
water,  and  the  extract  cmj  loved  in  Ihe  next  batch.)    5.  The 
dough  is  then  placed  in  baking  pans  to  foment.    6.  When 
raised,  it  is  placed  in  tie 

The  baking  of  bread  can  be  effected  at  212°  F.,  but  no 
crust  will  be  formed  ;  to  si-cure  the  be-l  r»  Hill  a  temperature 
of  350°  to  »TOa  1-'.  should  he  employ,.,!.  A  high  heat 
should  be  avoided  at  first.  I, -si  a  hard  crust  be  formed  while 
the  interior  of  the  loaf  remains  unbaked,  lim  pounds  of 
flour  yield  from  IL'.I  i-,  ]:;.,  pounds  of  bread,  the  increase 
being  due  to  the  water  added.  The  m-  lanlts 

of  wheat  bread  arc  due  to  its  being  (1)  lour,  from  the  flour 
having  been  partly  ,-poiled.  t  he  yeast  or  leaven  having  been 
too  old,  or  the  dough  having  been  allowed  to  stand  too 
long  before  baking:  |1M  liitt,->\  from  excess  of  yeast  or  bad 
yeast;  (3)  hmry,  from  insufficient  kneading,  raising,  or 
bad  leaven;  (4)  mouldy,  from  the  flour  having  been  kept 
too  long  in  a  dam])  place. 

Orahum  bread  IB  made  from  the  unbolted  meal  of  wheat, 
a  mixture  of  bran  and  flour ;  it  is  used  by  dyspeptics. 
Jlye  bread  is  largely  used  in  Northern  Europe,  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  U.  S.  It  is  dark-colored,  18  harder  than 
wheat  bread,  and  has  a  peculiar  taste. 

2.  Sukstitiitet   for  Fermentation. — Carbonic    acid    may 
be  developed  in  the  dough  by  the   decomposition  of  bi- 
carbonate of  potassa  (sal  ai-ratus)  or  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda  by  some  acid.      Sour  milk,  hydrochloric  acid,    tar- 
tarie   acid,  bitartrate  of  potassa   (cream  of  tartar),  and 
Ihe  acid  phosphate  of  lime  have  been  used  for  this  pur- 
pose.    They   give   rise   respectively   to   lactate,  chloride, 
tartrate,  double  potassio  tartrate  (Rochelle   salt)  of  po- 
tassium or  sodium,  or  to  (in  the  case  of  the   last  men- 
tioned) a  mixture  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  soda  or  po- 
tassa.   As  neither  of  these  agents  causes  fermentation,  none 
of  the  elements  of  the  flour  are  lost,  and  a  greater  yield 
of  bread  is  claimed.     This  saving  is,  however,  very  trifling, 
as  the  loss  in  fermentation  is  small.     The  use  of  the  acid 
phosphate  of  lime,  suggested  by  Prof.  Horsford,  is  claimed 
to  restore  to  the  flour  the  phosphates  of  the  wheat  which 
were  removed  in  the  bran.     The  process  has  been  com- 
mended by  Liebig.     One  strong  recommendation  for  these 
"  baking-powders  "  is  the  fact  that  bread  may  he  mixed 
and   baked  at  once,   without  the  delay  of  several   hours 
which  is  necessary  where  fermentation  is  resorted  to.     As 
cream  of  tartar  and  acid  phosphate  of  lime  do  not  act  on 
bicarbonate  of  soda  in  the  absence  of  water,  either  of  these 
acid  salts  may  be  mixed  with  the  flour,  together  with  the 
bicarbonate,  thus  producing  what  is  now  extensively  sold 
in  the  U.  S.  under  the  name  of  "self-raising  flour,"  which 
is  already  salted,  and  merely  requires  to  be  mixed  with 
water  and  baked  to  produce  a  palatable  loaf.     Carbonate 
of  ammonia  (sal  volatile)  is  sometimes  used  alone  to  raise 
bread;  being  very  volatile,  it  is  converted  into  vapor  dur- 
ing the  baking  and  raises  the  loaf  to  a  light  sponge.     Mr. 
Dauglish   introduced  aerated  bread,  which  is  prepared  by 
km- ,-iding  flour  in  a  closed  vessel  with  water  supersaturated 
under  pressure  with  carbonic  acid  gas.     On  bringing  the 
dough  into  the  air,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  set  free  by  the 
removal  of  the  pressure  expands  it  into  a  eponge.    "  Sponge 
cake  "  is  raised  by  means  of  air  which  is  incorporated  with 
the  flour  by  first  beating  eggs  to  a  froth,  stirring  in  the 
flour,  and  quickly  baking.     "  Pastry  "  is  made  flaky,  but 
not  really  spongy  like  bread,  by  mixing  flour  and  water  to 
a  dough,  rolling  it  out  into  sheets,  applying  butter  liber- 

*  A  litre  of  water  weighs  1000  grammes  —  1  kilogramme  —  2.2 
pounds  avoirdupois. 
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ally,  doubling  over  the  sheet,  rolling  it  out  again,  and 
again  applying  butter.  These  operations  are  repeated  till 
the  -tough  becomes  a  sheet  of  innumerable  layers  of  dough 
alternating  with  a  thin  coating  of  butter.  On  exposing 
this  to  the  heat  of  the  oven,  the  different  layers  of  dough 
separate,  either  from  the  expansion  of  the  imprisoned  air 
or  from  steam,  and  the  mass  becomes  light  and  flaky. 

C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Breadal'bane*  EARLS  OF,  earls  of  Holland,  viscounts 
of  Tay  and  Paintland,  Lords  Glenorchy,  lienederaloch, 
Ormelie,  and  Wreik  (1077,  in  Scotland),  and  baronets  (1025, 
in  Scotland),  a  prominent  family  of  Scotland. — GAVIN 
CAMPBELL,  the  seventh  earl,  was  born  in  1851,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1871. 

Bread-fruit  Tree  (Artocarpn«  incisa),  an  important, 
tree  of  the  order  Artocarpaeea?,  a  native  of  Southern  Asia, 


Bread  Fruit. 

of  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific  and  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  now  naturalized  in  some  of  the  West  Indies. 
This  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  and  has 
large,  glossy,  dark-green  leaves,  which  are  pinnatifid  or 
deeply  divided  into  pointed  lobes.  The  leaves  are  some- 
times eighteen  inches  long.  The  fruit,  which  is  a  aoro»iit 
is  nearly  spherical,  and  is  covered  with  a  rough  rind,  which 
is  marked  with  small  irregularly  hexagonal  divisions,  hav- 
ing each  a  small  prominence  in  the  middle.  The  fruit 
sometimes  weighs  four  pounds  or  more,  contains  a  largo 
portion  of  starch  or  fecula,  and  is  a  principal  part  of  the 
food  of  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The  puip  is 
juicy  and  yellow  when  it  is  fully  ripe,  but  it  is  in  a  better 
condition  for  eating  before  it  arrives  at  that  stage  of  ma- 
turity. When  it  is  gathered  before  ripeness  and  baked, 
the  pulp  is  white  and  mealy,  very  nutritious,  and  resembles 
wheat  bread.  The  usual  practice  is  to  cut  the  fruit  into 
three  or  four  slices,  and  bake  them  in  an  oven.  Sometimes 
the  people  of  a  village  join  to  make  a  huge  oven — a  pit 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  circumference — in  which  several 
hundred  bread-fruits  are  baked  at  once  on  heated  stones. 
Baked  in  this  mode,  the  bread  will  keep  good  for  several 
weeks.  The  tree  produces  two  or  three  crops  in  a  year.  It 
has  been  introduced  into  the  West  Indies  with  some  suc- 
cess. The  timber,  which  is  light  and  of  a  rich  yellow  color, 
is  used  in  building  houses  and  for  other  purposes,  but  if 
exposed  to  the  weather  is  not  very  durable.  A  sort  of 
cloth  is  made  of  the  fibrous  inner  bark.  The  tree  abounds 
in  a  glutinous  milky  juice,  which,  when  boiled  with  cocoanut 
oil,  is  used  as  a  cement  and  as  bird-lime. 

Bread-Vut,  the  fruit  of  the  /iron I tnum  Alicnatntm,  a 
tree  of  the  order  Artocarpacese,  is  a  native  of  Jamaica.  It 
is  allied  to  the  bread-fruit.  The  genus  lirotimum  has  male 
and  female  flowers  on  separate  trees  in  globose  catkins.  Its 
fruit  is  a  1 -seeded  drupe,  which  is  edible,  and  is  used  instead 
of  bread  after  it  has  been  boiled  or  roasted.  The  tree  has 
ovate,  lanceolate,  evergreen  leaves,  and  abounds  in  a  gum- 
my milk. 

Break'water.  An  artificial  barrier  designed  to  break 
the  force  of  waves  in  sea-ports  and  harbors  and  thus  to 
protect  shipping  from  damage  ;  but  more  commonly  to 
create  a  harbor  or  a  secure  anchorage  where  none  existed 
before.  Among  ancient  works  the  piers  of  the  ancient 
Finuus  and  of  Rhodes  may  be  denominated  Breakwaters, 


as  also  similar  modern  structures  projected  from  the  shore 
and  called  piers  or  moles  ;  but  the  term  Jireakwater  has  of 
late  years  been  considered  as  more  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  large  insulated  aggregations  of  stone,  whether  of  regular 
masonry  or  sunk  promiscuously  in  rough  masses,  so  placed 
as  to  form  an  artificial  island  across  the  mouth  of  an  open 
roadstead,  and  thereby,  in  obstructing  and  breaking  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  to  convert  a  dangerous  anchorage  into  a 
safe  and  commodious  harbor  for  the  reception  of  ships  of 
war  or  merchantmen.  In  this  sense  of  the  term  the  Break- 
water of  Cherbourg  (Fr.  *'J>igue  de  Cherbourg")  was  the 
first  work  entitled  to  the  name,*  and  it  remains  still  the 
greatest*  It  had  long  formed  a  favorite  project  of  the 
French  government  to  establish  a  great  maritime  port  in 
this  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  counterbalance  in 
some  measure  the  great  naval  station  of  Portsmouth,  sit- 
uated on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Channel,  and  the  whole 
coast  had  been  frequently  surveyed  and  examined  by  the 
most  celebrated  engineers  for  that  purpose,  but  notlnng 
definite  was  done  until  the  year  1712,  when  a  plan  was  pro- 
posed to  the  Minister  of  Marine  to  construct  a  detached 
mole  or  breakwater,  in  order  to  protect  the  roadstead  of 
Cherbourg.  The  subject  was  dropped  till  1777  when  M. 
de  la  Bretonniere,  a  distinguished  naval  officer,  proposed  a 

?lan  to  construct  a  detached  breakwater,  2000  toises  or 
2,792  English  feet  long,  having  three  openings,  viz.  one 
in  the  centre  and  one  at  each  end:  these  breakwaters  or 
moles  he  proposed  to  make  by  sinking  the  hulls  of  vessels 
filled  with  stone,  in  order  to  form  a  nucleus  or  base  for  the 
work  in  the  first  instance  (similar  to  the  plan  which  had 
been  adopted  at  llochelle  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  in  the  year 
1629),  and  then  to  cover  the  hulls  of  the  vessels  with  loose 
angular  blocks  of  rubble  stone  or  pierre  perdue,  so  as  to 
form  one  continued  breakwater,  lie  proposed  this  plan 
of  commencing  the  work  because  he  was  fearful  that  the 
undercurrents  and  waves  during  storms  were  so  strong  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  rubbto  to  lie  without  some 
nucleus  of  the  kind  to  bind  it  together  in  the  first  instance. 
The  objections  made  to  the  plan  of  M.  dc  Bretonniere  were, 
First,  thatit  would  require  a  number  of  vessels  which  France 
could  not  furnish  in  ten  years.  Secondly,  that  there  would 
be  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  sufficient  number  of  work- 
men. Thirdly,  that  although  the  plan  had  succeeded  very 
well  at  Rochelle,  yet  there  was  no  similarity  between  the 
two  cases;  for  whilst  at  Rochelle  there  were  only  from  5  to 

6  feet  at  low  water,  at  Cherbourg  there  were  generally  40 
feet,  and  in  some  places  more,  and  as  the  moles  at  Rochelle 
were  attached  to  the  shore,  the  difficulties  were  compara- 
tively trifling  to  what  they  would  be  at  Cherbourg,  where 
they  would  be  isolated.     Fourthly,  that  the  upper  part  of 
the  breakwater  would  be  so  much  exposed  that  it  would 
not  withstand  the  shock  of  the  wave?.     Fifthly,  that  it  was 
not  high  enough  to  give  suflicient  protection  to  the  ship- 
ping within. 

In  1781  the  matter  was  referred  by  the  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine to  M.  de  Cessart,  an  engineer  of  reputation  for  hy- 
draulic constructions  of  this  character.  M.de  Cessart  en- 
tertained great  doubts  of  the  probability  of  making  a  con- 
tinuous mole  of  such  gigantic  dimensions,  composed  only 
of  loose  rubble  stone,  sufficiently  strong  to  be  able  to  with- 
stand the  effects  of  the  waves  and  currents,  the  more  so  as 
the  only  similar  work  at  Rochelle  had  failed  just  after  its 
completion  in  1028 ;  he  therefore  conceived  the  idea  of 
breaking  and  destroying  the  efl'ects  of  the  waves  in  the  first 
instance  by  a  series  of  90  detached  cones,  made  of  wood 
and  filled  with  Btone,  sunk  in-  the  line  of  the  proposed 
breakwater,  touching  each  other,  or  at  such  distance  only 
from  each  other  as  would  be  sufficient  to  break  and  disj.riK! 
the  waves  without  allowing  them  to  pass  bodily  through 
between  the  cones,  by  which  he  considered  that  suflicient 
tranquillity  would  be  produced  within,  so  as  to  form  a  ?;d'e 
and  secure  roadstead.  The  plan  of  M.  de  Cessart  wa^  ap- 
proved and  adopted  and  himself  appointed  the  Chief  En- 
gineer of  the  work.  The  cones  were  proposed  to  be  142 
feet  diameter  at  the  base  113  feet  diameter  at  the  top,  the 
sides  inclining  at  an  angle  of  60°,  and  65  feet  high:  the 
total  weight  of  each  was  2,000,885  Ibs.,  and  would  displace 
27,418  cubic  feet  of  water;  and  in  order  to  give  as  little 
resistance  as  possible,  and  to  render  it  more  buoyant,  ho 
proposed  to  attach  to  it  08  great  casks,  12  feet  long  and 

7  feet  diameter:  it  was  calculated  that  in  calm  weather  it 
would  require  250  men  in  boats  to  tow  out  one  of  the  cones  ; 

*Mr.  George  Reiinie  in  his  letter  of  Dec.  81,  1835,  concerning 
the  proposed  Madras  Breakwater  (En^ini-crin^  Oct.  ix,  1S72) 
enumerates  many  other  ancient  and  modern  works  as  "break- 
waters." It  i.s  evident  enough,  from  the  tentative  pmces^  l>y 
which  the  Cherbourg  advanced,  that  nn  previrm.s  wnrk  furnlfthed 
adequate  information  as  to  the  principles  of  such  constructions 
and  hence  that  none  was  entitled  to  be  named  with  these  here- 
after described.  The  numerous  "moles"  he  mentions  differ 
from  such  breakwaters  in  many  respects  besides  their  connection 
with  the  land. 
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this  operation  would  occupy  five  or  si  \  hours,  and  the  sink- 
ing oil  minutes  :  the  depth  of  water  where  thc\  were  lobe 

sunk  was  from  ll  to  7  lathom-.  ai;il  r|M  riM  of  tide  at  or- 
dinary -prill-.'-  Is  feet,  so  thut  the  upper  purt  of  the  cone 
would  be  from  s  to  111  f,-,-t  above  high  water.  Immediately 


ploying  larger  blocks.  The  que>tioii  as  to  the  height  to 
which  the  mole  should  be  carriid.  in  ord>  r  to  ensure  the 
nece-sary  trunquillily  within  the  road-lead,  was  much  more 
difficult  to  determine :  it  was  found  thai  the  action  of  the 
waves  was  most  severe  two  hours  before  and  two  hours 


after  the   eai--on  was    sank,  it  wa-  to    In-    filled  with    stone.      alter  high  water,  or  when  the  tide  had  n-cn  about    ! 

viz.  rubble  to  the    hvclof  low    water  and  ma-onry  above,      und  at  such  t  noes,  during  gules  of  wind,  ve-sel- riding  with- 

l-jghteeii  of  these  '.III  cone^  were  put  in  place  at  an  expense    i    in  the    breakwater    sutlered    great    ineon  V  en  ienee,  so  thut    it 


Of  about  X  M. OHM  each.  Their  expense  and  the  repeated 
damage  (MMM  ioncd  to  them  by  storms  induced  the  Commit- 
tee of  liirect  ion  in  abandon  I  he  plan  of  .M.  de  Ces-ai  I.  not- 
withstanding his  dis-ent  and  -tronc-  n-moii,-!  ranees  against 
it.  No  more  than  eighteen  cones  were  deposited,  the  last 

being  placed  on  the  I'.lth  of  June,  17SS,  and  they  subse- 
quently adopted  I  he  p bin  of  throw  ing  down  nothing  but  rub- 
ble, wholly  a_'ain-!  the  advice  of  ,M .  de  Cc--art,  who  -aid 
that  UIK  rubble  alone  would  never  be  able  to  rcsi-t  the  force 
of  the  sea,  and  thut  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  con- 
struct the  mole  or  digue  in  that  manner.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  advice  of  M.  do  Cessart  was  not  taken,  and  the 
contrary  opinion  prevailed. 

The  foregoing  is  interesting  as  showing  thut  the  funda- 
mental knowledge  of  the  force  and  action  of  waves  upon 
such  structures  being  unknown  at  that  day,  how  feeble  and 
groping  were  the  efforts  to  design  an  efficient  breakwater. 

Says  Sir  John  Kennie, — ("Theory  and  Construction  of 
British  and  l-'oreign  Harbours  "i  ••  The  well-known  princi- 
ple, Hiul  all  materials  take,  their  angle  of  repose  more  or 
less  according  to  the  density,  tenacity,  and  gravity  of  their 
component  purts,  combined  with  the  external  forces  acting 
upon  them,  does  not  appear  to  have  inspired  M.  de  Cessart 
with  siil'icient  eonliileneo  to  trust  to  the  rubble  alone;  and 
the  moles  at  Kochelle,  which  he  seems  to  have  studied  with 
great  care,  did  not  inspire  him  with  greater  confidence,  al- 
though the  small  rubble  of  which  they  were  composed,  the 
steep  slope  at  which  the  rubble  was  laid,  and  the  heavy  scu 
to  which  they  were  exposed  might  readily  have  suggested 
to  him  the  cause  of  their  failure.  It  is  still  more  extraordi- 
nary (if  he  doubted  the  efficiency  of  the  small  stones  which 
he  employed,  weighing  only  from  30  to  100  Ibs.  each),  that 
ho  diet  not  employ  blocks  of  much  larger  size,  as  he  was 
doubtless  aware  that  they  would  be  moved  with  much 
greater  difficulty  by  the  sea ;  in  fact,  by  the  mere  inspec- 
tion of  the  sea-shore  he  would  have  found  that  within  the 
range  of  the  waves  it  invariably  takes  the  angle  or  inclina- 
tion according  to  the  materials  composing  its  surface  j  for 
example,  sand  lies  at  an  angle  of  1°  30',  or  40  to  1 ;  beach, 
or  loose  pebbles,  at  angles  of  11°  or  8°,  or  5  and  7  to  1  ; 
and  heavier  materials  at  a  steeper  angle,  or  almost  perpen- 
dicular; but,  abandoning  the  simple  laws  of  nature,  he 
went  out  of  his  way  to  invent  the  expensive  unwieldy  cones, 
which  were  no  sooner  fixed  in  their  places,  than  nature,  as 
it  were,  deriding  his  feeble  efforts,  at  once  destroyed  and 
overturned  them." 

The  cones  having  been  abandoned  small  rubble  continued 
to  be  thrown  in  until  1790  with  an  inside  slope  of  forty- 
five  degrees,  and,  outside,  one  upon  three.  In  1792  a  com- 
mission of  the  French  government  reported  that  the  digue 
had  hitherto  been  constructed  with  small  stones  only  one- 
fifth  of  a  foot  cube  each,  and  that  these  had  undergone  con- 
siderable alteration  as  to  the  form  of  the  mass,  to  the  depth 
of  16  feet  (English)  below  low  water  of  the  lowest  tides,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  construct  a  permanent  mole  with 
such  small  materials;  but  they  found  in  a  small  portion,  50 
toiscs  long,  where  blocks  of  20  cubic  feet  had  been  employ- 
ed, that  they  maintained  their  position  tolerably  well,  and 
preserved  the  small  blocks  within  them,  although  where 
there  were  only  smaller  blocks,  they  were  sensibly  damaged 
and  removed,  and  displaced,  particularly  near  the  cone*, 
which,  although  cut  down  to  low  water,  materially  increas- 
ed the  shock  or  recoil  of  the  waves,  while  they  acted  with 
greater  force  upon  the  small  loose  rubble  near  them.  They 
therefore  came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion,  that  as  blocks 
of  from  1  j  to  20  cubic  feet  would  withstand  the  effects  of 
the  waves,  still  greater  durability  would  bo  obtained  by  em- 
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was  necessary  to  raise  the  breakwater  or  digue  at  h.i-i 
that  height  :  hut  e\  en  this  would  not  ensure  suflieient  tran- 
quillity to  enable  boats  to  communicate  from  the  -hon  w  ith 
in  the  roadstead  at  all  linn  -  :  nnd  considering  that 
this  great  advantage  would  only  be  obtained  b\  raising  it 
to  the  height  of  9  feet  above  the  level  of  tin-  highest  tides, 
BOM  to  place  it  beyond  the  general  reneh  of  the  waves, 
the\  finally  resolved  to  recommend  thut  it  should  be  carried 
to  that  height. 

In  the  year  1802  the  work  which  had  at  different  times 
been  raised  nearly  its  whole  length  to  the  level  of  low  water 
of  spring  tides,  had  been  havered  by  the  violence  of  storms 
to  u  depth  of  from  12  to  15  feet  below  low  water:  the  in- 
ner slope  was  1  to  1,  or  44°;  the  exterior  1}  to  1,  or  33°, 
from  the  bottom  to  IS  feet  above  it  ;  and  from  thence  to 
within  6  feet  of  low  water  of  spring-tides  it  had  assumed 
the  slope  of  nearly  8  or  10  to  1,  or  an  angle  of  7°  and  5°, 
at  which  it  seemed  to  be  permanent.  Such  being  the  state 
of  the  work,  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  larger 
blocks  of  stone,  great  difficulties  were  anticipated  in  con- 
structing a  battery  upon  it,  which  the  Government  never- 
theless determined  to  do. 

For  the  next  six  years  operations  appear  to  have  been 
confined  to  the  enlargement  and  raising  of  the  central 
part  of  the  dike  and  construction  of  the  battery.  Several 
severe  storms  occurred  in  this  period  doing  great  damage. 
The  most  severe  was  Feb.  12,  1802,  when  the  sea  covered 
the  whole  platform  of  the  battery,  and  the  barracks  with 
60  men  were  swept  away.  The  mass,  properly  speaking, 
of  the  battery  suffered  but  little,  although  the  pavement 
was  torn  up  and  the  blocks  were  wedged  into  fresh  slopes 
with  great  regularity,  as  if  they  had  been  cemented  together 
by  the  hand  of  man.  The  real  effect  of  the  storm  was 
generally  to  consolidate  the  mass  of  the  work  more  firmly  to- 
gether. New  wooden  barracks  were  erected,  and  after  this 
repair  the  battery  remained  in  a  good  condition  throughout 
the  war. 

Thereafter  until  1830  little  was  done  except  to  preserve 
the  central  battery  and  to  raise  the  remainder  by  means  of 
rubble  to  low  water  level :  but  finding  it  extremely  difficult 
to  maintain  it  in  that  position,  and  feeling  that,  in  order  to 
secure  the  desired  tranquillity  within  the  roadstead,  it  was 
necessary  to  raise  the  superstructure  at  least  from  9  to  10 
feet  above  high  water  of  spring-tides,  it  was  finally  resolv- 
ed, at  the  recommendation  of  several  engineers,  to  construct 
a  wall  of  solid  masonry,  with  almost  vertical  sides,  from 
low  water  upwards,  upon  the  top  of  the  rubble  base ;  this 
upright  wall  extends  from  thence  up  to  the  full  height  of 
6  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water  of  spring  tides;  it  is 
composed  of  rubble  masonry  faced  with  granite  ashlar  or 
dressed  stone,  in  horizontal  courses  from  18  inches  to  2  ft. 
thick,  and  3  to  4  ft.  wide,  set  in  mortar.  This  part  of  the 
work  is  36  feet  3  inches  wide  at  the  base,  and  29  feet  3 
inches  wide  at  the  top,  the  outer  slope  being  .',  to  1,  and 
the  inner  slope  nearly  the  same :  on  trie  outside  of  this  su- 
perstructure there  is  a  solid  parapet  8  feet  3  inches  thick, 
6  feet  high,  and  eight  feet  six  inches  wide  at  the  top.  The 
exterior  base  of  this  wall  is  founded  on  a  bed  of  beton  or 
concrete,  set  in  wooden  boxes  or  cases  10  feet  long,  6  feet 
6  inches  wide,  and  3  feet  3  inches  deep  dove-tailed  together, 
and  well  bedded  in  and  covered  with  large  blocks  of  rubble 
stone. 

No  sooner  was  this  vertical  wall  raised  above  the  level 
of  high  water  than  it  presented  such  a  sudden  resistance 
to  the  waves,  rolling  upwards  along  the  rubble  slope,  that 
they  broke  against  the  face  of  the  vertical  wall  with  the 
greatest  violence,  and  rising  perpendicularly  against  it, 


fell  down  upon  the  rubble,  undermining  the  base  of  the  i  slope  still  higher,  and  to  case  the  surface  with  large  heavy 
vertical   wall    nnd   threatening  to  overwhelm   it  entirely,      blocks,  well    wedged    together:    etill 


, 
To  obviate  this,  it  became  necessary  to  raise  the  rubble  | 


this   only  partially 
remedied  the  evil,  for,  notwithstanding  this  casing,  during 
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heavy  N.  W,  and  N.  E.  gales  at  high  water  the  waves  beat 
with  such  violence  against  it,  that  heavy  masses  of  water 
wash  over  the  top,  so  as  to  render  it  both  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous to  walk  along  it,  although  nearly  10  feet  above 
high  water  of  the  highest  tides  ;  and  it  has  been  proposed 
(  isjii)  to  carry  the  rubble  slope  still  higher  iu  front  of  it, 
also  to  raise  the  wall  8  feet  higher. 

Sir  John  Ronnie  from  whose  great  work  on  Harbours 
the  foregoing  is  taken  draws  the  following  "conclusions": 

First.  The  plan  of  making  the  digue  or  breakwater  iso- 
lated or  detached  from  the  shore  is  the  best,  and,  if  carried 
into  effect  with  greater  judgment,  would  have  been  more 
advantageous  to  the  harbor. 

Secondly.  The  cone  system,  although  ingenious,  was  in- 
applicable and  failed. 

Thirdly.  The  rubble  system  for  the  mass  of  the  work  is 
correct,  and  if  blocks  of  greater  size  had  been  employed, 
the  result  would  have  been  more  advantageous  in  economy 
of  time,  labor,  and  materials. 

Fourthly.  The  vertical  wall  system  is  inferior  to  the  flat 
slope. 

The  history  of  the  Cherbourg  Breakwater  has  been  thus 
given  in  some  detail,  since,  being  the  first  work  of  the  kind, 
the  experience  derived  has  furnished  data  for  subsequent 
works. 

The  next  great  breakwater  in  order  of  time  and  import- 
ance is  the  "  Plymouth,"  intended  to  render  Plymouth 
Sound  a  safe  roadstead  for  ships  of  war.  It  was  recom- 


mended by  Messrs.  Rennie  and  Whidby  as  the  most  prac- 
ticable and  best  mode  of  constructing  this  great  work,  to 


heap  together  promiscuously  large  blocks  of  stone,  which 
were  to  be  sunk  in  the  line  of  the  intended  breakwater, 
leaving  them  to  find  their  own  base,*  and  take  their  own 
position ;  and  it  was  conceived  that  stones  of  the  weight  of 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  tons  each  would  be  sufficiently 
large  to  keep  their  places,  without  being  rolled  about  by 
the  tremendous  swell  which,  in  stormy  weather,  is  thrown 
into  Plymouth  Sound;  and  thus  avoid  the  inconvenience 
as  well  as  loss  of  time  and  labour  which  the  French  h:id 
experienced  at  Cherbourg  by  throwing  down  small  rubble 
Munes.  It  was  thought,  that,  in  those  places  where  the 
water  was  five  fathoms  or  thirty  feet  deep,  the  base  of  the 
breakwater  should  not  be  less  than  seventy  yards  broad, 
and  the  summit  ten  yards,  at  the  height  of  ten  feet  above 
the  low  water  of  an  ordinary  spring-tide ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  dimensions  of  the  breakwater  in  these  places 
should  be  forty  feet  high,  thirty  feet  across  the  top,  and 
210  feet  wide  at  the  foundation.  There  arc  iu  this  work 
about  900,000  tons  of  stone  of  which  iu  blocks 

Ton*. 

Of  one  ton  each  stone,  and  under 423,904 

Of  one  to  three  tons  each :i(><>,7(i<; 

Of  three  to  five  tons  each WO.fj'.cl 

Of  five  tons  and  upwards 12,760 

The  cost  of  the  work  was  £364,000 ;  a  little  over  eight 
shillings  per  ton  of  stone.  More  recently  the  surface  above 
low  water  has  been  covered  (or  "paved")  with  blocks  of 
stone  of  great  size,  of  regular  dimensions,  and  closely  ;nnl 
smoothly  laid.  The  work  has  completely  answered  the  ex- 
pectations of  its  advocates. 


FIG.  2. 


The  PORTLAND  Breakwater,  designed  to  create  a  harbor 
of  refuge,  commenced  in  1849,  has  recently  been  finished. 
It  commences  with  a  pier  projecting  from  the  shore,  of  1900 
feet  in  length.  Then  follows  a  gap  or  opening  of  400  feet 
to  admit  vessels  of  the  largest  class,  coming  from  the  South- 
ward. Beyond  this  gap  the  breakwater  proper  commences, 
and  extends  seaward  COOO  feet.  The  pier  is  formed  by  a 
rubble  mound,  composed  of  stone  of  all  sizes,  from  6  and  8 
tons  down  to  small  chippings ;  and  this  mound  is  carried 
up  to  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water  of  spring 
tides.  When  it  has  been  washed  by  heavy  seas,  a  trench 
is  excavated  within  the  body  of  the  mound  to  the  level  of 
low  water  of  spring  tides,  and  a  wall  of  masonry  erected. 
The  face  course  is  formed  by  large  ashlar  blocks,  the  body 
of  the  wall  being  of  heavy  rubble  work  set  in  mortar  made 
of  blue  lias  lime  and  pozzuolana.  The  ashlar  face  courses 
up  to  about  6  feet  above  high  water  are  of  granite,  all  the 
remainder  of  the  stone  employed  being  from  the  quarries 
in  Portland.  The  sea  wall  is  strengthened  by  counterforts 
placed  20  feet  apart,  and  an  arch  being  turned  between 
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each,  a  platform  is  obtained  15  feet  wide,  exclusive  of  foot- 
way and  parapet.  Instead  of  throwing  overboard  from 
vessels,  the  deposit  of  stone  and  other  operations  were  car- 
ried on  from  a  timber  staging,  the  nibble  stone  being  con- 
veyed in  waggons  drawn  by  locomotive  engines,  a  mode 
introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Rcndel,  C.  E.,  which  proved  en- 
tirely successful.  Guided  by  results  obtained  elsewhere,  it 
was  decided  when  the  work  was  commenced  to  keep  all  the 
horizontal  timbers  of  the  staging  at  least  12  feet  above  high 
water  of  the  highest  tides ;  and  experience  proved  that  this 
was  necessary  to  ensure  safety.  The  breakwater  proper  is 
simply  a  rubble  bank,  the  material  of  which  it  is  formed 
being  for  the  most  part  the  "cap-stone"  which  covers  the 
valuable  Portland  stone,  but  which  of  itself  is  valueless, 
except  for  this  purpose.  The  rubble,  as  in  the  pier,  in- 
cludes stones  of  all  sizes,  from  large  masses  down  to  chips, 
which  latter  the  action  of  the  water  has  driven  in  between 
the  larger  blocks  until  (as  is  said)  they  have  become  united 
into  a  compact  and  almost  solid  mass. 

During  the  construction  the  400  feet  opening  was  bridged 
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by  a  staging,  which  withstood  the  severest  storms.  It  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Rendel  and  consisted  of  piles  formed  of 
creosoted  logs.  To  the  lower  end  a  Mitchell  screw  was  at- 
tached which  was  screwed  6  or  8  feet  into  the  clay.  These, 
about  80  feet  apart,  supported  the  platform  to  which  of 
course  they  were  strongly  bolted  and  bound.  The  cost  of 
this  work  exceeded  £1,000,000. 

The  works  just  described  illustrate  the  most  common 
mode  of  breakwater  construction,  i.  e.  the  "pierre  pen/in  ." 
"  long  slope,"  or  (as  we  call  it)  the  "  rip-rap  "  system.  This 
is  simply  the  deposit  in  the  sea  of  a  vast  amount  of  loose 
rubble  stone,  rising  to  about  the  level  of  high  water,  allow- 
ing it  to  take  its  own  level  and  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  M^I. 
until  ita  section  assujnes  the  permanent  form  which  this 


action  gives  it.  The  seaward  side  obeys  the  laws  of  ordi- 
nary sea-beaches,  and  forms  itself  into  a  long  sloping  shore, 
involving  the  employment  of  an  enormous  amount  of  ma- 
terial before  the  mound  reaches  the  height  to  give  the 
required  protection.  Such  a  system  is  only  applicable 
where  stone  is  abundant,  and  can  consequently  be  depos- 
ited at  a  cheap  rate.  But  stone  is  not  everywhere  to  be 
had,  especially  in  large  blocks,  and  experience  has  shown 
that  unless  blocks  of  considerable  magnitude  are  applied 
to  the  upper  portions,  permanence  cannot  be  ensured. 
Hence  a  substitute  has  been  found  in  large  blocks  of  con- 

*It  Is  stated  by  Mr.  Rennie  (see  latter  hereafter)  that  the  orig- 
inal section  was  triangular  with  outer  slope  of  18°. 
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crctc  (Fr.  t>t't»ni.  M.  Poirel  (see  his  '*  Mf moire  tnr  let 
7Y<ir,iMj-  it  In  Mil-")  was  tin;  first  to  introduce  this  s\ stria 
in  ihc  construction  of  a  mole  at  Algiers,  which  li- 
plriicted  at  fust  wln.lly  "I  I, lo,-k>  of  ln'-ton  of  10  cubic 
lucin-j,  nr  :I|H,UI  '2'2  tons  eu.-li.  I;IUM< -h>',l  into  the  pen  as 
j,<',-:-  /,'i-iln-.  M.  1'oin  I  si;ir,-,-  dial  although  the  profiles 
'•  ilitl.-i  I'll  SKiiicwItiit  from  ea,-h  utlii-r,  vet  tlii-y  gave  gene- 
rally for  the  slopes  iit  wliii-h  the  artificial  hloekn  arranged 
th<'in-, 'h  ,'-.  ,'i  rate  of  1  base  tn  1  |n>r|irnilic>iil. 
Hi.'  cMenor,  :iml  "I'  \  Im- "  lo  I  perpendicular  (-°>7U)  for  the 
interior  si, I,-."  lie  adds  "  lh:it  i(  appears,  on  a  comparison 
of  i In-  c nl.ii-  ('.mil-ills  of  the  mole  as  given  by  these  in 
with  the  account  kept  of  the  quantities  contained  in  the 
blocks  imiM.-i  -t-,|.  !h;it  ih<-  jut ri -i  i,-,--  :ii-t-  \ cry  in-urly  one- 
thinl  of  the  solids;  or,  which  is  the  name  thing,  that  il»- 
voids  iin-  cijiiiil  lo  "in-  fourth  of  the  whole  niui"«."  In 
proli.n^  in;;  tin-  mull-.  siri,'c  is  17,  the  French  had  adopted  a 
chc:i|ier  s\sli-M>,  liy  forming  (he  mass  from  (lie  bottom  with 
bloeKl  of  natural  stone,  which  were  brought  up  till  the  uni- 
form depth  of .'::'.  (eel  umli-r  water  was  attained  at  slope-,  ,>f 
1  to  1.  This  method  was  subsequently  employed  in  form- 

I'to.  4. 
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waves  in  deep  water  arc  chiefly  oscillatory  in  their  charac- 
ter, the  fluid  having  little  progressive  motion  in  itself,  and 
consequently  exerting  but  little  force  on  objects  opposed 
to  it  ;  but  when  deep  sea  waves  approaching  the  shore,  feel 
tin  influence  of  gradually  shoaling  depth,  they  assume  an 
entirely  different  character,  u.-.|uire  progressive  motion, 
iin.l  I.eeoinc  waves  of  lr(/«*/u'/,,,,,  in  which  the  fluid  is  car- 
ried bodily  forward  in  a  hori/ontal  direction,  anil  in  con- 


it,  T  it  strike-  any  l,oily  i 


l  t,,  it  with  great  pcr- 


-     ^..v. -._ /o*.  3        

Mole  at  Algiers. 

ing  tho  new  port  of  La  Joliette,  at  Marseilles  ;  and,  more 
recently,  for  the  jctces  forming  the  artificial  harbor  of  Port 
Said  lit  the  entrance  to  the  Suez  Canal. 

Fio.  5. 


Mole  of  Jollette  at  Marseilles. 

In  other  situations  destitute  of  suitable  stone,  another 
form,  the  vertical-wall  system,  is  adopted.  In  this  mode 
tho  walls  arc  built  upright  from  the  bottom,  and  as  all  the 
material  below  low-water  is  put  in  place  by  diving  appa- 
riitiis,  and  is  of  an  expensive  nature,  the  cost  of  a  work 
executed  in  this  way  is  very  great.  The  Dover  breakwater 
is  tho  most  prominent  example.  It  is  built  up  solid  from 
tho  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  exterior  facing  being  of  ashlar 
granite  blocks,  and  the  hearting  of  rectangular  blocks  of 
concrete,  built  in  the  name  way  as  ashlar  masonry  up  to  the 
level  of  high-water,  above  which  it  is  filled  in  with  concrete. 

Concrete  blocks  are  a  costly  substitute  at  best  for  rough 
quarry  stone  (when  that  is  at  hand),  and  with  a  system  of 
construction  which  requires  each  block  to  be  "laid"  (under 
water),  the  expense  must  he  very  great.  The  Dover  Break- 
water has  cost  over  £400  per  lineal  foot. 

Fio.  6. 
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I>ov,-r  <  West)  Breakwater. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  discussion  whether  the  "long 
slope "  or  the  "  vertical   wall "  system    were   preferable  : 


•    turce.     Vertical  walls,  therefore,  which  rise  from 
the  deep  water,  being  only  subject  to  the  oscillatorx  i 
merit  of  the  waves,  are  least  exposed  to  tho  destructive 
effect  of  storms.     The  evidence  taken  before   the    Koyal 
rommisgion  in  1859  seemed  to  be  conclusive  on  this  point, 
and  the  opinions  of  the  Commissioners,  us  developed  in  their 
report,  may  bo  considered  to  have  set  this  sul  je?t  at  rest. 
But  whatever  difference  ot  opinion  there  may  Mill  In-  upon 
this  matter,  there  can  be  no*  question  as  to  the  vast  saving 
of  material  by  vertical  walls,  and  of  the  great  economy 
which  would  result,  provided  a  simple  and  easy  mode  of 
construction  could  be  adopted.     The  vertical  system  has, 
besides,  the  great  advantage  of  being  applicable  in 
many  eases  as  quays  for  vessels  lying  alongside  to 
load  and  discharge,  which  may  be  turned  to  valu- 
able account  both  for  commercial  purposes,  and  in 
times  of  war,  for  the  rapid  shipment  or  debarkation 
of  troops,  stores,  and  other  materials.     (See  Paper 
by  D.  Miller,  "C.  E.  and  Arch.  Journal,"  1865.)   But 
it  is  implied  that  the  wall  »priny«/rom  d<tp  tcater; 
t.  ''.  fifteen  feet  at  least,  the  experience  at  Cherbourg, 
Alderney,  Portland,  and   Holyhead  having   shown 
that  the  sea  did  not  disturb  rubble  at  a  depth  of  15 
feet  below  low  water;  and,  hence,  there  may  be  a 
combination  of  the  vertical  wall  and  slope,  which  is 
nearly  equal  to  a  vertical  wall  ;  —  as  when  a  nearly 
perpendicular  wall  is  built  upon  a  rubble  mound,  as  near 
to  the  edge  of  the  slope  as  was  consistent  with  the  safety 
of  the  foundation  ;  the  surface  of  the  mound  being  15  feet 
below  low  water,  and  the  slope  being  the 
natural  one  of  about  1  to  1. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  vertical  con- 
struction on  the  Cherbourg  breakwater,  in- 
stead of  springing  from  great  depth,  com- 
mences at  loic-irntfr  mark—  an  arrange- 
ment which  we  believe  is  now  generally  con- 
demned. (The  Civil  Engineer  and  Archi- 
tects' Journal  of  1865  furnishes  graphic 
sections  of  the  different  works  alluded  to 
and  of  others,  as  of  Cette,  La  Ciotat,  Cas- 
sis, Vendres,  with  interesting  discussions 
as  to  the  form  and  cost  of  breakwaters.) 

In  the  construction  of  a  sub-aqueous 
mass  on  the  "  riprap  "  system,  whether 
for  a  breakwater  or  a  foundation,  a  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  the  size  of  the  material  to  be  used.  The 
Cherbourg  work  was  first  constructed  wholly  of  very  small 
stones  ;  it  was  subsequently  found  necessary  to  cover  its 
more  exposed  surfaces  with  large  blocks.  In  the  Ply- 
mouth, the  system  at  first  was  to  use  the  largest  stones  ob- 
tainable from  the  quarries.  At  Portland  and  at  Holyhead 
the  large  and  small  stones  were  used  promiscuously,  even 
the  quarry  rubbish  being  deposited  for  the  purpose  of  fill- 
ing up  the  interstices.  The  French  engineers,  on  the  con- 
trary, considered  the  best  system  of  employing  rubble  was 
not  to  mix  the  small  with  the  large  blocks.  In  one  of  their 
best  constructed  moles,  that  of  La  Joliette,  at  Marseilles, 
this  method  has  been  strictly  adhered  to.  The  large  blocks 
being  only  used  where  required,  were  not  unnecessarily 
wasted  in  the  heart  of  the  work.  Small  pieces  of  stone 
mixed  with  large  rubble,  far  from  consolidating  the  work, 
very  often  had  the  effect  of  allowing  the  larger  masses  to 
be  more  readily  displaced.  Stones  weighing  &  tons  and 
even  7  tons  are  thrown  out  of  place  by  the  waves,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  small  stones  getting  in  between  them,  and 
keeping  them  in  motion  during  every  storm.  If,  however, 
heavy  blocks  only  are  employed,  so  as  to  remain  stationary 
under  the  greatest  action  of  the  waves,  nothing  would  be 
gained  by  the  interstices  being  filled  up. 

M.  Caehin  deduces  from  the  experience  of  Cherbourg, 
as  developed  by  observations  after  exposure  to  the  severest 
tempests,  the  following  facts  concerning  the  natural  slopes 
assumed  by  the  exposed  face  of  the  breakwater.  Above 
the  highest  storm  tides  tho  talus  assumes  a  slope  of  1  upon 
1.8;  between  extreme  high  and  low  water  1  upon  5*:  be- 
tween the  level  of  lowest  storm-tides  and  a  plane  5  metres 
(16}  feet)  bolow  this  level,  1  upon  3;  thence  to  the  bottom 
1  upon  1$.  Hence  it  is  generally  assumed  that  at  three 
fathoms  below  low  water  the  force  of  the  waves  is  insig- 
nificant. Hence  the  nucleus  of  a  breakwater  may  be  con- 
structed to  that  height  of  small  stones,  say  of  blocks  of  J 
ton  down  to  quarry  rubbish.  Larger  stone  is  required 
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above  this,  say  from  2  to  5  tons ;  but  if  the  surface  is  to  be 
finished  with  loose  blocks,  alone,  those  of  the  outer  coating 
must  be  of  large  dimensions.  The  French  engineers,  in 
tin-  construction  of  the  new  mole  at  Algiers  found  by  ex- 
perience that  blocks  of  10  metres  cube,  or  about  22  tons, 
were  requisite  to  withstand  the  shock  of  the  waves.  At 
Marseilles  and  at  Cette  the  beton  blocks  weighed  25i 
tons ;  Init  at  t'assis,  in  a  more  exposed  situation,  with  very 
deep  water  outside,  and  a  long  stretch  of  sea,  the  outer  face 
of  the  mole  required  blocks  of  20  metres  cube;  for  on  trial, 
blocks  of  10  and  even  of  15  metres  cube  were  found  in- 
sufficient. 

The  experience  at  Cherbourg  gives  about  the  same  re- 
sults ;  a  block  of  beton  of  4  metres  X  2.25  X  1.40,  or  12.60 
cubic  metres  volume  and  28,980  kilogrammes  weight,  lying 
loosely  and  exposed,  resisted  the  most  violent  tempests.  M. 
Ciirhin  estimates  the  force  required  to  move  this  stone  at 
3900  kil.  per  sq.  metre  (or  800  Ibs.  per  square  foot)  of  ex- 
posed sitrf'ttce.  At  Skerry  vore  stones  of  5  tons  were  swept 

over  the  top  of  the  rock  and  Mr.  Stevenson's  Dynan iel.-i- 

measured  pressures  of  6000  Ibs.  per  sq.  foot ;  and  this  ex- 
treme pressure  has  been  confirmed  in  a  few  instances  else- 
where (see  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  Journal  DCS  Pouts 
et  rlniusi'es  April,  1859). 

It  remains  to  allude  to  our  own  great  work,  the  Delaware 
Breakwater.  This,  unlike  those  of  Plymouth  and  Cher- 
bourg, mainly  undertaken  in  reference  to  naval  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  respective  nations,  was  designed  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  trade  and  commerce  and  the  preservation  of  life. 
The  need  of  a  harbor  of  refuye  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dela- 
ware Bay  was  early  recognized.  Commissioners  appointed 
by  Congress  in  1828  selected  Cape  Henlopen  as  the  site. 
They  said  "the  objects  to  be  gained  by  an  artificial  harbor 
in  this  roadstead  are  to  shelter  vessels  from  the  action  of 
the  waves  caused  by  the  winds  blowing  from  east  to  north- 
west round  by  the  north,  and  also  to  protect  them  against 
injuries  arising  from  floating  ice  descending  from  the 
north-west."  Having  these  objects  in  view,  the  commis- 
sioners proposed  two  works — the  breakwater  proper,  to 
secure  the  first  object;  and  the  ice-breaker,  an  auxiliary  to 
the  breakwater  but  chiefly  to  accomplish  the  second  pur- 
pose. The  first  mentioned  was  designed  with  a  length  of 
1200  yards.  The  ice-breaker  was  designed  with  a  length 
of  500  yards. 

FIG.  7. 


As  now  constructed  the  length  of  the  breakwater  proper 
is  2589  feet  and  the  ice-breaker  nearly  1500  feet  long.  In 
designing  the  work  the  Commissioners  had  the  two  great  ex- 
amples which  we  have  described  before  them, — Cherbourg 
and  Plymouth — both,  originally,  on  the  "rip-rap"  system. 
Adopting  that  system  they  copied  the  slopes  from  the  first 


but  fixed  a  width  on  top  8  feet  less  than  that  of  Plymouth. 
The  great  mass  of  the  breakwater  consists  of  blocks  ranging 
from  }  ton  to  3  tons ;  the  seaward  elopes  being  coated  with 
stones  of  from  li  to  7i  tons.  The  exposure  is  by  no  means 
so  severe,  owing  to  the  shoals  off  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  as 
at  others  we  have  noticed.  Blocks  of  6000  Ibs.  weight  have 
been  moved  several  feet,  as  in  the  gale  of  March,  1843 ;  but 
the  injuries  inflicted  by  the  waves  have  been  but  slight. 

In  an  official  report  of  the  writer  when  (1853)  in  charge 
of  this  work,  occurs  the  following  passage:  "I  consider 
the  profile  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based  radi- 
cally vicious.  They  are  to  trust  to  the  isolated  mass  of 
each  block  of  stone,  exposed  on  the  surface,  to  retain  its 
position,  whit*  at  the  same  time  an  accumulated  mass  is 
heaped  up  twice  as  great  as  necessary  to  resist  the  total 
effort  of  the  waves.  Though  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  ar- 
rangement and  mass  of  stone  above  low  water,  the  break- 
water has  resisted  every  storm  which  has  yet  spent  itself 
upon  it;  and  if  occasionally  a  block  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions has  been  moved  from  its  place,  it  has  been  utterly 
disconnected  from  the  mass  of  the  work,  and  generally  on 
unfinished  portions  over  which  the  sea  swept  with  all  its 
violence." 

*  •£  *  *  £  %  -.:':  * 

.  .  .  "in  the  future  arrangement  of  the  work  I  should 
urge  that,  from  the  extreme  low  water  line,  the  work  should 
consist  of  dimension  stone  carefully  laid  in  courses  of 
headers  to  the  sea,  having  dimensions  of  at  least  nine  feet 
in  length,  and  two  by  three  on  the  head,  and  that  the  top 
should  be  capped  with  stone  twelve  feet  in  length,  covering 
the  whole  with  such  blocks  as  would,  even  if  isolated,  be 
able  to  maintain  their  stability  when  thus  placed  length- 
wise to  the  sea." 

The  method  of  construction  above  recommended  in  1853 
has  been  sanctioned  by  the  practice  at  all  the  more  recent 
works  at  Holyhead,  Portland,  Alderney,  etc.,  which  have 
vertical  walls  starting  from  low  water.  But  not  only  is 
wave  action  developed  with  all  its  violence  by  a  sloping 
surface  reaching  from  low  water  to  2J  or  3  fathoms  but  it 
is  these  long  slopes  which  render  the  total  rip-rap  mass  so 
great.  The  vertical  wall  should  therefore  extend  ueloii-  low 
water  to  the  region  of  comparative  quiescence.  The  Del- 
aware Breakwater  contains  900,000  tons  (very  nearly)  of 
stone  costing  (all  expenses  includ- 
ed) an  average  of  :^2.:;.">  per  ton. 
Previous  to  1839  when  835,000 
tons  had  been  placed  the  average 
was  $2.27 — the  average  has  subse- 
quently been  over  $4.00.  Assum- 
ing an  average  depth  of  5  fathoms 
(31)  ft.)  and  that  the  "rip-rap"  is 
only  raised  15  feet  above  the  bot- 
tom, with  30  feet  width  at  top,  an 
inner  slope  of  1  upon  1  and  an 
outer  as  gentle  as  experience  might 
prove  to  be  necessary,  the  total 
length,  4000  feet  (about),  of  break- 
water and  ice-breaker  would  not, 
with  large  allowance  for  sinking 
into  the  sand,  consume  more  than 
300.000  tons  which,  at  the  earlier 
rates,  would  have  cost  $675,000. 
A  wall  with  20  feet  base  and  rising 
25  feet  with  15  feet  width  at  top 
built  of  quarried  dimension  stone 
in  large  blocks  may  be  laid  (with- 
out mortar),  even  at  present  more 
than  doubled  prices,  at  $1 0  per  ton. 
For  a  length  of  4000  feet  there 
would  be  needed  say  120,000  tons 
costing  $1,200,000,  and  making  the 
total  cost  say  $1,875,000.  The  act- 
ual cost  is  officially  reported  to  have 
been  $2,123,505.  'The  vertical-wall 
construction  would,  of  the  two, 
probably  be  the  least  expensive, 
while,  instead  of  presenting  to  the 
violence  of  wave-action  a  collection 
of  loose  isolated  blocks  it  would, 
with  regularity  of  shape,  possess 
the  strength  derived  from  the  union 
of  its  elements  in  mutual  support, 
into  an  integral  mass.  It  would 
also  serve  as  a  quay  wall  alongside 
which  vessels  could  haul,  if  through  damages  received  at  sea, 
it  were  necessary  to  remove  portions  of  cargo  or  ballast.  A 
recent  work,  the  MANORA  BREAKWATER  (Scinde,  sec  "Engi- 
neering "  May  3, 1872),  more  properly  speaking,  a  "Jetty,"  is 
referred  to  in  illustration  of  tl\K principle  of  construction  just 
sketched  and  which  was  contemplated  in  the  report  of  1853. 
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The  genrial  principle  «f  that  breakwater  is  that  of  :i 
Imnk  of  nil, Me  .-tune  laid  upon  the  nuturiil  Bottom  and 
brought  up  to  a  lf\»-\  iif  |,i  it.  In-low  low  water,  but  near 

the     Miuir.    where    t||.-    uM.'in.ll    depth    IS    leSH    tllllll    till',    to    IU 

tl.   below   low   water.      I'pon  tin-   hank   of  rubble  stone   a 

fif.-h  1U   O.XH  ft.  X4i  ft.,  and  weighing  i  H|,.,I, 

the,  narrowest  wide,  s*o  that  the  wliole   Mipcrstrutitmi'  < -"ii 
ei-ts  of  two   blocks  in  width  and  three  in   height,  forming 
a  -olid  wall,  with  \ertical  *id<-->  1' .  ft.  w  id«-  and  '2  1  ft.  high. 
The  Murks  arc  set  in  place  by  means  of  an  overhanging 
crane.     (See  Fig.  9.) 

The  peculiar  form  of  structure  adopted  for  tho  Manora 
Breakwater   has  tht-  advantage,  under  these-  rireum.-i 
tli  at    it    does    not,   oVpeml    for    its    strength    on    bond  ing  or 
l;itrr.il    connect  iun    of    the    ^ewral    Mocks    as    in    unlinary 
m:i  -"iii'\ .       \  n  \  -rriirity  that  tin--  I  ion.  I  ing  may  afford  while 
the  foundation  h,,l,U  good  is  at  onco  lost  when  tho  founda- 
tion yields  and  the.  superstructure  sinks  unequally.     ID  tho 
Cii  ra-e,  if  die  foundation  under  one  bloek  fails,  that 
lock  and  th"<r   immediately  o\er  it  must  drop,  but  tlioi*e 
on  either  r<i<Je  are  in  no  way  alVecteil. 

"  It  has  been  determined,  on  data  based  on  experience, 
that  (ho  most  favorable  depth  for  the  foundations  of  the 
superstructure  is  !."»  It.  l»el.,w  low  water,  and  for  the  future 
the  rubble  base  will  be  in  tho  first  instance  kept  down  to 
that  level  so  that  little  or  no  dredging  or  excavation  1>\  tin 
divers  will  lie  required;  and  if,  under  these  more  favorable 
ciroumstanevs,  the  foundations  eun  be  prepared — as  it  is 
expected  they  may  be — there  is  no  reason  why  300  ft.  of 
lueakwutcr  should  not  bo  built  in  each  month  of  the  work- 
ing season." 

The  "Monsoons"  blow  with  great  violence  at  Manora, 
ami  tho  wave  action  is  described  as  only  somewhat  less 
than  at  AMerney,  but  none  of  tho  blocks  on  tho  sea-side 
have  e\er  heen  forced  out. 

Mr.  llenilie  in  the  letter  already  referred  to,  after  stating 
that  th«  Plymouth  work  was  "  originally  designed  to  be  on 
the  i riangular  system  with  interior  slope  of  45°  and  exterior 


'•r    I     up. ,11    :;t    il.y  wlii.-h    ill    L'll    It.  ,i..|,tl,    1 1,,.    base 
would  In-  L'.ill  II.  I  .u.-ni-i- 

i.l    I  lie  t..|i    limni};    I, .I'M    r.»i|,t  iiwiiy  l.y  tin-  .-Innii  nl    1-L".', 
p.  liuiiiijf  out  tin-  iioi-c.-Mty  i,  I  a  furl  her  aii^nn  nlalinn 
.iii<l  a  c-tian^t-  in  tti<-  ,-|.,|..  -     '    u  iliai  llio  base 
IM-I-HIIII-  (in  tliui  ili-plli;  :;..n  II.     ••  Tin-  a  I,,  m  •  I,, in  i  li:i 
l.iiiii.l  I,,  uiu'wc-r  iin, .-I  |.|t'i-i-luull\ ,  iunl  In  ri-niiiii.  , 
ilurin^;  tin-   ^'ri-iiii  -t   ,-t.»nn>.      A   cn^in^  nl  cm  jinum 
1,1'i-n    |,iil.n.'r    ii  ...,|iM,li.|iil,l|.    |>iiM   nl    tin.    .-uil.i.  !•.  mill  thv 

proriotu Alliof  Hit intontioea  i,.i»,iniii,  «,ii, 

quarry  rul>lii.-li   IIUH   irnilfil  tn  cnii.-.,|].);ii.-  tl;r  whole  into 

one  great  mat's."      1 i'i),  -s  with  '•  u  cu^int;  nl  ^rniiiii- " 

ill,-   "long  slope"   nystem  may   l>c  iiui.li-  .-t:il,|,  :   hut  that 
casing,  in  Ihi-  i-u^n  heforc  u«,  conduii.  -  mm.-   I. 
sion  sloiips  tlniii  tin-  h\|ini|i..n,-.,l  uall  1  hiur  1111  nlinm  il  in 
connection  with  the  Delaware  llrcakwntcr. 

•  .-tinn  dor  it  is  very  irregular)  of  the  ]>elaware 
Breakwater  is  given  below.  In  Hie  lanjriiujri  nl  an  official 
report  slremly  n-l'i-rri-il  to  the  "  harbor  of  nlu^i  "  »)iii-h  it 

-,  i-  in  no  sen>e  a  work  "of  mere  local  int.  i.  -i.  It 
was  constructed  for,  and  is  resorted  to  by,  llu-  Mnuiin^  .  -in 
inerce  of  tin-  inttiun,  und  in  this  light  only  should  it  he  re- 
garded. It  has  been  the  means  of  saving  millions  of  prop- 
erty and  countless  livis  from  destruction;  property  whoso 
owners  or  underwriters  are  as  widely  distributed  as  are  the 
merchants  and  chip-owners  of  the  nation,  and  lives  whose 
preservation  is  a  duty  which  a  nation  owe*  to  humanity." 

ility  is  best  exhibited  by  the  statement  Unit  since 
1833,  246,011  vessels  have  taken  refuge  from  storm  under 
its  protection,  of  which  17,:("7  in  the  year  1X71  alone. 
"  Let  a  threatening  eky  foretell  the  approaching  storm,  and 
a  few  hours  will  suffice  to  fill  a  pre\  nni.-l\  xa.-ant  harbor. 
Let  a  north-easterly  storm  continue  a  day  or  two,  with 
severity,  and  the  harbor  becomes  crowded  entirely  hcyond 
its  capacity.  The  fleet  of  vessels  which  now  fill  it,  are  seen 
to  come  in,  in  rapid  succession,  from  the  seaward ;  and 
there  is  no  single  fact  more  capable  of  impressing  on  the 
mind  the  magnitude  of  our  coasting  trade  than  the  great 
number  of  vessels  which  a  few  hours'  time  will,  under  the 
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Delaware  Breakwater  (section). 

above  circumstances,  congregate  at  this  point."  Jeltiet,  such 
nn  the  interesting  works  at  Port  Said;  at  the  8ea  termina- 
tion of  the  North  Sea  Canal  of  Holland  ;  and  those  recently 
constructed  to  form  a  new  mouth  to  the  river  channel  to 
Rotterdam  and  also  at  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  Danube 
have  much  in  common  with  breakwaters,  but  in  general 
their  direction,  normal  to  the  shore,  saves  them  from  the 
severe  exposure  of  breakwaters.  They  will  be  mentioned 
in  the  article  HAKBOII;  and  reference  is  made  to  a  Report 
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Mauora  Breakwatei 


on  the  North  Sea  Canal  of  Holland,  Prof.  Papers,  Corps 
of  KiiKini-era,  No.  22.  (Works  to  he  consulted:  "Theory 
and  Construction  of  British  anil  Foreign  Harbours,"  by  Sir 
John  Kennie:  "  La  Digue  do  Cherbourg"  (Cachin) ;  "Cours 
do  Construction  des  Ouvrages  Hydrauliqnes  des  Ports  de 
MIT"  {Minardi:  "Mrmoin.  sur  les  Travanx  1  la  MIT" 
(1'oiri'li :  ••  Civil  Engineer  and  Architects'  Journal;"  "An- 


nales  des  Fonts  et  Chanssees;"  "The  Engineer;"  "En- 
gineering," etc.  etc.)  J.  G.  BARNARD,  U.  S.  Army. 

Bream  [Fr.  6r?me],  a  name  given  to  several  species  of 
fishes.  One  is  a  fresh-water  fish  of  the  family  Cyprinida), 
the  Abramit  brama.  It  is  found  in  many  rivers  and  lakes 
of  Europe.  Several  true  breams  occur  in  North  America. 
The  name  sea-bream  is  given  to  various  European  fishes 
of  the  genera  Pttyelliu,  Canthamt,  Brama,  etc.  Among 
these  are  the  black  bream  (Cantharus  y  risen*)  and  the  Pa- 
gelltu  ccntrodontct.  Bream  is  also  a  synonym  of  the  I'o- 
motii  vulgarif,  or  sunfish,  a  fresh-water  fish  of  the  U.  8., 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  colors,  and  is  esteemed 
for  food.  It  constructs  a  curious  nest,  and  is  abundant 
throughout  a  great  part  of  the  U.  S. 

Breast.     See  MAMMARY  GLANDS. 

Breast  Wheel,  in  hydraulics,  the  name  given  to  a 
water-wheel  so  placed  as  to  be  struck  by  the  sin-urn  of  water 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  axle,  the  lower  quadrant  of  the 
circumference  on  the  side  opposed  to  the  stream  being 
placed  in  a  race  or  channel  concentric  with  the  wheel, 
through  which  the  water  is  conducted  in  its  descent  from 
the  higher  to  the  lower  level. 

Breast'work,  in  fortification,  is  a  hastily-constructed 
earthwork,  generally  without  a  banquette.  It  is  sufficiently 
high  to  afford  shelter  to  the  soldiers  standing  on  the  level 
of  the  ground  and  firing  over  the  crest.  It  is  usually  a 
pile  of  earth,  but  may  be  formed  of  gabions,  bags  of  sand, 
or  bales  of  cotton.  It  is  intermediate  in  site  and  import- 
ance between  a  parapet  and  an  fjuxutcment. 

Breath.    See  RESPIRATION. 

Hn-atli  ill.  a  county  in  the  E.  of  Kentucky.  Area, 
600  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  North  and  Mid- 
dle Forks  of  Kentucky  River.  The  surface  is  hilly  and 
extensively  covered  with  forests;  the  soil  of  the  valleys  is 
fertile.  Corn  and  tobacco  are  the  staple  crops.  Coal  and 
iron  ore  arc  found  here.  Capital,  Jackson.  Pop.  5672. 

Breathitt  (JOHN),  born  near  New  London,  Va.,  Sept.  9, 
1786,  removed  in  youth  to  Kentueky.  where  he  was  a  sur- 
veyor and  teacher,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1810f 
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He  was  a  zealous  Jacksonian  Democrat,  and  was  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Kentucky  (1S28-32)  and  governor  (1832-.'!4). 
Died  nt  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Feb.  21,  1834. 

Bre'ccia,  an  Italian  word  applied  by  geologists  to  a 
collection  of  angular  fragments  of  any  hard  rock  cemented 
into  a  compact  mass  either  by  carbonate  of  lime  or  other 
natural  cement.  Rounded  fragments  under  similar  circum- 
stances form  conglomerate  or  pudding-stone.  The  Potomac 
marble,  of  which  some  columns  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington 
arc  made,  is  a  breccia  composed  of  marble,  sandstone,  etc. 

Bre'chin,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Forfarshire,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  South  Esk,  38  miles  by  rail  S.  S.  W.  of 
Aberdeen.  It  stands  on  an  abrupt  declivity,  and  some  of 
the  streets  are  very  steep.  It  has  a  cathedral,  part  of  which 
was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  now  used  as  a  parish 
church.  Adjacent  to  this  church  is  a  remarkable  round 
tower  eighty-five  feet  high,  and  surmounted  by  a  spire  of 
twenty-five  feet.  Here  are  manufactures  of  linens  and  sail- 
cloth, bleaching-works,  etc.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  Anglican 
bishop.  Pop.  of  Parliamentary  borough  in  1871,  7933. 

Brcck  (  DANIEL),  LL.D.,  born  at  Topsfield,  Mass.,  Feb. 
12,  1788,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1812,  and  became  a 
lawyer  of  Richmond,  Ky.,  in  1814.  Besides  holding  other 
offices  of  responsibility,  he  was  for  a  time  judge  of  the 
county  court,  and  afterwards  of  the  supremo  court  of  Ken- 
tucky. Ho  was  a  member  of  Congress  (1849-51). 

Breck'cnridge,  a  county  of  Kentucky,  bordering  on 
Indiana.  Area.  450  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  W.  by  the  Ohio  River,  and  on  the  S.  by  Rough  Creek. 
The  surface  is  rolling ;  the  soil  is  based  on  limestone,  and 
is  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  wool,  and  tobacco  are  staple  prod- 
ucts. Bituminous  coal  abounds.  Sinking  Creek  in  this 
county  passes  for  five  or  six  miles  under  the  ground,  and 
returns  to  the  surface.  Capital,  Hardinsburg.  Pop.  13,440. 

Breckenridge,  a  township  of  Jackson  co.,  Ark.  Pop. 
694. 

Breckenridge,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Summit  co., 
Col.,  is  near  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  70  miles 
W.  S.  W.  of  Denver.  Rich  gold-mines  abound  here. 

Breckenridge,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Wilkin  co., 
Minn.,  on  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  at  the  terminus  of 
the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  R.  R.  (main  line),  217  miles  W.  N.W. 
of  St.  Paul.  Steamers  ply  between  this  point  and  the 
Manitoba  settlements. 

Breckenridge,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Cald- 
well  co.,  Mo.  Pop.  of  village,  515;  of  township,  1336. 

Breckenridge  (JOHN),  a  native  of  Virginia,  born  in 
1760,  removed  to  Kentucky.  Ho  was  elected  to  the  U.  S. 
Senate  in  1801,  and  was  appointed  attorney-general  by 
President  Jefferson  in  1805.  Died  Dec.  17, 1806. 

Breckenridge  (JOHN),  D.  D.,  born  at  CabelPs  Dale, 
Ky.,  July  4,  1797,  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1818,  was  an 
eminent  Presbyterian  preacher,  an  able  polemic  writer,  and 
an  influential  and  useful  citizen.  He  was  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Princeton  (1836-38).  Died  Aug.  4,  1841. 

Breckenridge,  or  Breckinridge  (JOHN  CABELL),  a 
statesman  and  general,  a  grandson  of  John,  first  noticed 
above,  was  born  near  Lexington,  Ky.,  Jan.  21,  1821.  He 
studied  law,  which  he  practised  at  Lexington,  and  was 
elected  to  Congress  by  the  Democrats  in  1851.  He  was 
chosen  Vicc-President  of  the  U.  S.  in  1856,  when  James 
Buchanan  was  elected  President.  In  1860  he  wag  nomi- 
nated for  the  presidency  by  the  Anti-Douglas  Democrats  who 
seceded  from  the  convention  that  met  at  Charleston.  His 
competitors  were  Abraham  Lincoln,  John  Bell,  and  Stephen 
Douglas.  Breckenridgo  received  seventy-two  electoral 
votes,  being  supported  by  all  the  Southern  States  except 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri.  Having 
been  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  he  took  his  seat  in  Mar., 
1861,  but  he  joined  the  Confederate  army  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year.  He  served  as  major-general  at  the  battle  of 
Stone  River,  which  ended  Jan.  2, 1863,  and  at  Chickamauga, 
Sept.  19  and  20  of  that  year.  In  May,  1864,  he  defeated 
Gen.  Sigel  at  Newmarket,  in  Virginia.  He  became  secre- 
tary of  war  at  Richmond  in  Jan.,  1865,  visited  Europe 
about  five  months  later,  and  returned  to  the  U.  S.  in  1868. 
Died  May  17,  1875. 

Breckenridge  (RoBicitT  JEFFERSON),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  an 
eminent  Presbyterian  minister,  born  at  Cabell's  Dale,  Ky., 
Mar.  8, 1800,  was  an  uncle  of  the  preceding.  Ho  graduated 
at  Union  College  in  1819,  and  practised  law  in  Kentucky 
eight  years  (1823-31).  Having  preached  for  some  years  in 
Baltimore,  he  removed  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1847,  and  be- 
came professor  of  theology  at  Danville  in  1853.  He  pub- 
lished "Travels  in  Europe"  (1839)  and  several  works  on 
theology.  His  principal  work  is  in  two  volumes,  "The 
Knowledge  of  God,  objectively  considered"  (1857),  and 
"  The  Knowledge  of  God,  subjectively  considered"  (1859). 


He  was  a  loyal  friend  of  the  Union  in  the  civil  war.  Died 
at  liiinvillc,  Ky.,  Dec.  27,  1871. 

Brcck'inridge  (Gen.  JAMES),  born  in  Botetourt  co., 
Va.,  Mar.  7,  170.'!,  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  gradu- 
ated at  William  and  Mary  College  in  1785,  and  became  an 
eminent  Federalist  lawyer  and  a  public-spirited  citizen />f 
Virginia.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  (1809-17),  and 
co-operated  with  Jefferson  in  establishing  the  University 
of  Virginia.  Died  in  Aug.,  1846. 

Breckinridge  (ROBERT  J.,  JR.),  M.D.   See  APPENDIX. 

Breck'nock,  a  township  of  Berks  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  813. 

Brecknock,  a  township  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.    P.  1600. 

Brecks'ville,a  township  of  Cuyahoga  co.,  0.    P.  1007. 

Brcc'on,  or  Breck'nockshire,  an  inland  county  of 
South  Wales,  hasan  areaof  719  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Radnor,  on  the  E.  by  England,  on  the  S.  by 
Glamorgan,  and  on  the  W.  by  Caermarthcn.  The  surface 
is  occupied  by  several  mountain-ranges  and  deep,  beautiful, 
and  fertile  valleys.  The  highest  point  of  this  county  is 
Brecknock  Beacon,  which  has  an  altitude  of  28R2  feet.  Old 
red  sandstone  underlies  the  southern  and  middle  parts  of 
the  county,  and  Silurian  rocks  are  found  in  the  N.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Wye  (which  forms  the  N.  E.  boundary), 
the  Usk,  Elan,  and  Tawe.  The  staple  products  are  oats, 
barley,  wheat,  and  cattle.  It  has  extensive  iron-works. 
Capital,  Brecon.  Pop.  in  1871,  59,904. 

Brecon,  Brecknock,  or  Aber-IIonddu,  a  town 
of  Wales,  the  capital  of  the  above  county,  is  finely  situated 
in  a  valley  on  the  river  Usk,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Honddu, 
38  miles  by  rail  W.  S.  W.  of  Hereford.  It  has  beautiful 
promenades,  an  old  castle,  a  collegiate  church,  and  a  col- 
lege; also  considerable  manufactures.  Pop.  in  1871,  5845. 

Breda',  a  fortified  town  of  Holland,  in  North  Brabant, 
is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  navigable  rivers  Aa  and 
Merk,  16  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Dordrecht.  It  is  connected  by 
railway  with  Antwerp  and  The  Hague.  It  has  a  castle 
built  in  1350,  a  Gothic  cathedral,  the  spire  of  which  is 
362  feet  high,  and  a  magnetic  observatory;  also  manufac- 
tures of  linens,  carpets,  hats,  soap,  leather,  etc.  This  town 
can  be  protected  against  an  invading  army  by  inundating 
the  country  around  it.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the 
"  Compromise  of  Breda,"  by  which  the  patriots  protested 
against  the  tyranny  of  Philip  II.  in  1566.  Pop.  in  1868, 
15,265. 

Bree  (MATHIEU  IGNACE),  an  eminent  Flemish  historical 
painter,  born  at  Antwerp  Feb.  22, 1773.  Among  his  works 
are  "  Rubens  dictating  his  Last  Will,"  and  "  Van  der  Werff 
addressing  the  Famished  Populace  during  the  Siege  of 
Leyden,  1574."  Died  Dec.  15,  1839. 

Breech,  the  end  of  a  gun  which  is  farthest  from  the 
muzzle ;  the  solid  part  behind  the  bore.  The  breech  of  a 
cannon  is  made  very  massive,  to  enable  it  to  resist  the 
shock  caused  by  the  explosion  of  the  powder. 

Breech'ing  of  a  naval  gun  or  carronade  is  a  strong 
rope  by  which  the  recoil  of  the  gun  is  checked  at  such  a 
point  that  the  muzzle  is  brought  wholly  within  the  porthole, 
where  the  seamen  can  sponge  and  reload  it.  Breeching  or 
breech-band  is  a  part  of  the  harness  of  a  carriage-horse, 
by  means  of  which  he  can  pu*h  the  carriage  backward  or 
support  its  pressure  in  going  down  hill. 

Breech-loading  Firearms  are  those  which  are 
loaded  by  putting  the  cartridge  directly  in  at  the  breech, 
instead  of  ramming  it  in  at  the  muzzle.  It  is  said  that 
breech-loading  guns  were  used  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI.  of  England,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  were  used  in 
Scotland  about  that  time.  There  are  several  ancient  speci- 
mens in  the  Tower  of  London.  Many  attempts  to  improve 
this  kind  of  arms  have  been  made,  and  of  late  with  much 
success.  Among  the  most  celebrated  weapons  of  this  cha- 
racter are  the  Armstrong  and  Whitworth  guns,  the  Krupp 
steel  guns,  the  mitrailleuse,  and  among  small-arms  tno 
needle-gun  and  the  Chassepot,  Sharp,  Snider,  Spencer, 
Ward-Burton,  and  Remington  rifles.  These  will  each  be 
described  under  its  own  name. 

Breed,  a  variety  produced  in  any  animal  species  in  conse- 
quence of  domestication  by  changes  somewhat  analogous  to 
those  which  occur  in  cultivated  plants.  The  changes  origi- 
nated by  breeding  (artificial  selection)  are  in  some  species, 
as  in  the  dog  and  pigeon,  very  marked,  producing  external, 
and  even  structural,  differences,  which,  if  they  were  perma- 
nent and  originated  by  natural  and  unexplained  causes, 
would  confessedly  be  regarded  as  sufficient  to  establish  dif- 
ference of  species.  But  the  fact  that  thoroughbred  animals, 
when  neglected  or  allowed  to  go  wild,  tend  to  revert  to  the 
original  type,  and  the  not  less  important  fact  that  animals 
of  the  most  widely  different  varieties  of  the  same  species 
will  (with  a  few  possible  exceptions)  breed  freely  with  each 
other,  producing  fertile  young  (which  is  rarely  the  case 
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with  those  of  different  species),  are  by  many  held  in  show  a 

I  .liileienee    I, rtHci -ii  \.miln-s   or   Weeds  and  -I 
Tliu   study    u!'   (he   variation-    produced    by    domMtmrtion 
to  have  .-ugiri-ti-d  I"  Mr.  Darwin  his  doctrine  of  thu 
origin  ii  f  IpcMlcH  >')   natural  select  ii.u.    I  See  DARWINISM,  by 
Profs.  K.  I..  Yin  MAXS  and  .1.  II.  SM.I.YI:.) 

Some  of  tho  results  of  artificial  selection  on  animals  are 
truly  nmrvi.-llix.in.  Tin:  numerous  varieties  of  the  dog  anil 
th«plf*Oa  have  been,  to  B  great  «-.vti-nl,  |.rinlui-.-il  by  de- 
sign :  animals  being  liri-.l  I"  ili-v<-lu|i  certain  desired  p.  u 
liaritic-.s,  the-  prini-i|ilo  lu-iiiL'  that  "liki-  produces  hi 
that  certain  qualities  possessed  liy  tin-  parent  limy  1" 
|..-iii:iii'il  ami  increased  in  tho  offspring.  The  milk-pro- 
ducing '(nal'itics  nl"  the  Ayrshiro  cow,  the  butler-making 
e\eell, -ni-i-  uf  the  Jersey  breed,  the  long  wnnli-il  Coiuwold 
sheep,  and  the  new  breeds  ..I  easily  fattened  swim-  afford 
illustrations  of  the  industrial  importance  of  this  renmrk- 
alile  plasticity  or  iiduptiiliility  of  the  various  domestic  ani- 
mal- nil  adaptability  Which  has  only  of  lute  been  scieu- 
tilically  studied,  and  'ihc  limitations  of  which  are  as  yet 
not  well  known.  (See  DARWI.Y,  "  DoBMtleafad  Animals  and 
Cultivated  Plants,"  lsii7. i  CIIAS.  W.  G HKKXK. 

Hrecd(\Vi[.i.iAM  I'.i.  l>.  !>..  burn  in  IsHi,  at  Greenbush, 
\.  V.,  remo\ed  in  childhoo  I  to  New  Y'ork  City,  graduated 
in  1*1.".  ul.  Ihe  University  of  Xcw  York,  and  1ms  held  Pm 
bvteriiin  pastorates  in  cStaobenvlU*,  D.  (ls|7-j(i),  and  in 
Philadelphia.  Hi-  i.-  tin-  author  of  numerous  religious 
works,  chiefly  for  the  young. 

Brccds'ville,  a  post-village  of  Columbia  township,  Van 
Burcn  eo..  Mich.  1'oji.  -'.,.). 

Hrcesc  (KIDDKII  KAMIH.I-HK  II.  8.  N.,  born  April  14, 
I  931,  MI  Philadelphia,  i-ntcred  the  navy  as  a  midshipman 
Nov.  6,  I.Htfi,  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1852,  a  lieu- 
tenant commander  in  1862,  and  a  commander  in  1866.  At 
the  close  of  IMl  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  third 
dni-ion  uf  I'orter's  mortar  flotilla,  and  took  part  in  the 
liomliardnient  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  prior  to  and 
during  the  passage  of  Farragut's  fleet  by  the  forts  on  its 
way  to  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  and  participated  in 
Hi.  an  i  ks  on  Vicksburg  during  Juno  and  July,  1862.  In 
Oct..  ISO'L*.  he  was  appointed  to  thu  command  of  Admiral 
Porter's  Hag-ship,  the  Black  Hawk,  and  in  her  took  part 
in  nearly  all  the  severe  engagements  on  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries  during  186.1  and  18IH.  In  Sept.,  1864, 
when  Admiral  Porter  assumed  command  of  the  North  At- 
lantic blockading  squadron,  ho  selected  Brcese  as  his  fleet- 
captain,  in  which  capacity  Brecsu  took  part  in  the  Fort 
Fisher  tights,  and  in  tin-  tight  with  Fort  Anderson  ;  and  in 
tin-  naval  assault  on  Fort  Fisher  of  Jan.  15,  1865,  he  coin- 
man  Inl  tin-  storming  party.  His  services  throughout  the 
civil  war  are  thus  honorably  mentioned  by  Admiral  Porter 
in  his  "commendatory  despatch"  of  Jan.  28,  1865:  "Lieu- 
tenant-Commander K.  K.  Breese,  my  fleet-captain,  has 
been  with  me  nearly  all  the  time  since  the  rebellion  broke 
out.  In  command  of  a  division  of  the  mortar  flotilla 
which  oj.ene  I  the  way  to  New  Orleans,  he  made  his  first 
record  there.  In  the  Mississippi  with  me  for  two  years, 
en  -  iLjed  in  harassing  and  dangerous  duties,  he  always  ac- 
quitted himself  to  my  satisfaction.  In  charge  of  the  mor- 
lai-  at  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  ho  helped  to  hasten  the 
surrender  of  that  stronghold.  At  Fort  Fisher  he  led  the 
boarders  in  tin-  assault,  and  though  we  were  not  successful 
in  getting  into  the  fort  in  the  face  of  equal  numbers,  yet 
that  assault  gained  the  day,  as  ia  generally  admitted  on 
every  side.  Our  troops  obtained  a  footing  without  much 
resistance,  and  then  nobly  maintained  what  they  had  won. 
I.ieurenant-Coniuiander  Breeso  did  all  he  could  to  rally  hie 
men,  and  made  two  or  three  unsuccessful  attempts  to  re- 
gain tho  parapet;  but  the  marines  having  failed  in  their 
duty  to  support  the  gallant  officers  and  sailors  who  took 
the  lead,  he  had  to  retire  to  a  place  of  safety.  He  did  not, 
however,  leave  tho  ground,  but  remained  under  the  para- 
pet in  a  rifle  pit,  using  a  musket  until  night  favored  his 
i-  a]u-.  II-  is  a  clever,  gallant  officer,  and  I  strongly 
recommend  his  immediate  promotion  to  a  commander." 
FOMI.U.I.  A.  PARKKII,  U.  S.  N. 

Breese  (SAMUEL  I..).  lU:vu-  ADMIRAL,  was  born  in  New 
York  in  1791,  entered  the  navy  in  1810,  served  against 
Great  Britain  and  Mexico,  became  captain  in  1841,  and 
len  admiral  in  1862.  Died  Dec.  17, 1870,  at  Mount  Airv, 
Pa. 

Breese  (SIDNEY),  born  nt  Whitesboro',  Oneidaco.,  N.  Y., 
July  l.'i.  ISMO,  graduated  at  1'nion  College  in  1818.  In 
182 1  he  was  called  to  tho  Illinois  bar,  and  attained  great 
distinction,  was  an  officer  in  tho  Black  Hawk  war,  1'.  S. 
Senator  from  Illinois  (1843-49),  and  was  speaker  of  the 
Illinois  legislature  in  1S"»0.  He  was  made  circuit  judge  in 
1s-'.  and  again  in  Is,>.>,  becoming  chief  judge  of  that 
bench.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral R.  K. 


Breeft'port,  a  post-village  of  Horn-heads  township, 
rliemungco.,  X.  Y.  Pi,,. 

Breeze,  a  soft  wind,  a  gentle  gale.  l.<unl  «« 
/freeze*. —  In  a  fair  day,  near  the  sea-shore,  an  hour  or  two 
after  sunrise,  a  gentle  wind  begins  to  blow  from  the  sea 
towards  the  land,  gradually  increasing  in  force  during  the 
day.  With  the  declining  sun  Ihc-  -ea-l,re,  ze  loses  n-  power, 
and  dies  out  before  sunset.  A  lull  then  ensues,  after  whii-h 
a  land-breeze  sets  in  from  the  land  towards  tin-  -e.,.  and  con- 
tinues all  night  until  before  sunrise,  when  another  culm  oc- 
curs. The  cause  of  these  alternate  winds  in  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  land  is  more  readily  heated  by  tho  rays  of  tho 
sun,  and  more  quickly  eoolc-d  in  their  absence,  than  the 
sea.  In  an  island,  for  instance,  in  proportion  as  tho  sun 
rises  above  tho  horizon  the  land  becomes  warmer  than  the 
neighboring  sea.  Their  respective  atmospheres  participate 
in  those  unequal  temperatures:  the  fresh  air  of  the  sea 
rushes  from  all  directions  in  tin-  form  of  a  »"i  '/;«-r»<-,  which 
makes  itself  felt  along  the  whole  coast,  and  the  warmer  and 
lighter  air  of  the  island  will  ascend  into  the  atmosphere. 
During  the  night  it  is  the  reverse.  The  island  loses  heat 
by  radiation,  and  cools  quicker  than  the  sea.  Its  atmo- 
sphere having  become  heavier,  flows  into  that  of  the  sea  in 
the  form  of  a  land-breeze ;  and  this  interchange  lasts  until 
the  temperature,  and  consequently  the  density,  of  the  two 
atmospheres  have  again  become  the  same.  This  is  the  phe- 
nomenon observed  almost  daily  on  nearly  all  the  Bea-boards. 

Mountain- Itreeicii. — Similar  alternate  breezes  are  ob- 
served to  play  between  the  great  mountain-chains  and  tho 
neighboring  plains,  as  in  the  Alps.  On  a  fair  day  strong 
breezes  rush  up  the  valley  towards  the  overheated  moun- 
tain-slopes, and  descend  with  equal  force  during  the  night; 
for  during  the  day  the  mountains  absorb  more  heat  than  the 
neighboring  free  atmosphere,  and  radiate  more  during  the 
night.  (See  WINDS,  CIRCULATION  OP.)  ARNOLD  GDYOT. 

Breitmann,  Hans.  Sec  LKI.AM>(CIIAIU.F.S  GODFREY). 

Brem'cn,  a  free  city  of  Germany,  situated  on  both 
•ides  of  the  river  Wcser,  about  45  miles  from  the  sea  and  60 
miles  S.  W.  of  Hamburg ;  lat.  53°  4'  36"  N.,  Ion.  8°  48'  54" 
E.  It  is  divided  into  the  old  and  the  new  town,  the  former 
of  which  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  has  narrow, 
crooked  streets.  The  new  town,  which  is  connected  with  the 
old  by  two  bridges,  is  more  regular.  The  old  ramparts  have 
been  levelled  and  converted  into  beautiful  promenades  and 
pleasure-grounds.  The  most  remarkable  edifices  are  the 
cathedral,  built  about  1100;  the  fine  old  Gothic  town-hall, 
with  a  famous  wine-cellar;  the  exchange,  tho  museum,  and 
the  observatory  of  Olbers.  Bremen  has  a  large  public  li- 
brary, a  normal  school,  a  theatre,  and  a  hospital,  also  man- 
ufactures of  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  paper,  etarch,  and 
cigars.  As  a  commercial  city  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  Germany,  having  an  extensive  foreign  trade, 
especially  with  the  U.  3.  It  is  connected  by  railway  with 
Hanover,  Bremerhafcn,  and  other  towns.  Vessels  drawing 
seven  feet  of  water  can  ascend  to  this  point,  and  large 
ships  stop  at  Bremerhafcn.  The  trade  of  Bremen  has  in- 
creased rapidly  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  chief  articles 
of  export  are  woollen  goods,  linens,  glass,  hemp,  hides,  rags, 
wooden  toys,  and  wool.  The  imports  consist  of  cotton, 
coffee,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  wines,  dyewoods,  oil,  tea,  etc. 
Shipbuilding  is  carried  on  here  extensively.  The  imports 
in  1858  amounted  to  £8,232,000,  and  the  exports  to  about 
£8,000,000.  In  1863  the  imports  had  increased  to  about 
£11,190,000,  and  tho  value  of  the  exports  was  nearly 
£10,000,000.  In  1868  the  imports  amounted  to  98,130,000 
thalers  (about  $68,690,000),  and  the  exports  to  89,970,000 
thalers.  The  number  of  emigrants  that  embarked  here  was 
73,971  in  1867,  and  66,433  in  1868.  In  1871, 8,513,882  gal- 
lons of  petroleum  were  exported  from  Philadelphia  to 
Bremen.  The  total  produce  imported  here  from  the  U.  8. 
in  1868  was  valued  at  $23,285,000.  Pop.  in  1871,  82,950. 

Bremen  was  founded  before  788  A.  I'.,  and  was  made  a 
bishopric  by  Charlemagne.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  towns 
of  the  Hanseatic  League.  In  1815  it  was  admitted  into 
the  Germanic  confederation  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
The  government  of  this  city  and  the  territory  attached  to 
it  (with  an  area  of  74  square  miles)  is  a  nominal  republic, 
the  total  pop.  of  which  in  1871  was  122,565.  It  is  govern- 
ed by  four  burgomasters  and  twenty-four  senators,  who 
are  elected  for  life.  Bremen  is  the  native  place  of  Heeren 
and  Olbers.  A.  J.  Sc  MKM. 

Bremen,  a  township  of  Cook  co.,  111.    Pop.  1501. 

Bremen,  a  township  of  Lincoln  co.,  Me.     Pop.  797. 

Bremen,  a  post-village  of  Rush  Creek  township,  Fair- 
field  co.,  0.  Pop.  265. 

Brc'mrr,  a  county  in  N.  E.  Central  Iowa.  Area,  430 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  'he  Cedar  and  Wapsi- 
pinieon  rivers,  and  also  drained  by  several  creeks.  The  soil 
is  generally  fertile.  Grain,  cattle,  and  wool  are  raised.  It 
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is  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Illinois  Central  R,"R.  Cap- 
ital. Wavcrlcy.  Pop.  12,528. 

Brcmcr,  a  township  of  Delaware  co.,  la.     Pop.  821. 

It  renter  (CHARLES).     See  APPENDIX. 

liremer  (FREDHIKA),  a  popular  Swedish  novelist,  born 
at  A  ho,  in  Finland,  Aug.  17,  1801.  She  was  educated  at 
Stockholm,  and  became  in  early  youth  familiar  with  Ger- 
man literature.  Among  her  first  works  was  "  The  Neigh- 
bors" a  novel  (1842),  which  Mrs.  Howitt  translated  into 
English.  She  afterwards  produced  "  The  Home"  (1843), 
"  The  President's  Daughters,"  "  Nina."  •'Brothers  and  Sis- 
tftf."  and  "  Hertha"  (1850),  which  were  translated  into 
English,  French,  and  Herman.  She  visited  the  U.  S.  in 
1860,  and  after  her  return  published  "The  Homes  of  the 
New  World"  (1853).  Died  Dec.  SI,  1S06.  (See  "Life, 
Letters,  and  Posthumous  Works  of  Fredrika  Bremer,"  ed- 
ited by  her  sister  Charlotte,  New  York,  1868.) 

Brevmerha'fen,  a  town  and  port  of  Germany,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Wescr.  near  its  mouth,  about  35  miles 
N.  N.  W.  of  Bremen.  It  is  a  part  of  the  republic  of  Bre- 
men, and  was  built  by  the  citizens  of  Bremen  (1827-30)  for 
the  accommodation  of  large  ships  which  cannot  ascend  the 
river.  It  has  an  outer  and  inner  harbor.  Pop.  10,594. 

Ilrc'mond,  a  post-village  of  Robertson  co..  Tex.,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  and  the  Waco 
and  North-western  R.  Rs.  It  is  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
region,  abounding  in  coal  and  iron.  It  has  a  cotton-seed 
oil  mill. 

Brcn'ham,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Washington  co., 
Tc'\.,  on  a  branch  of  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  R.  R., 
95  miles  E.  of  Austin  City.  It  is  in  a  fertile  region  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  cotton.  It  has  a  seminary  for  ladies,  sev- 
eral manufactories  and  two  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  2221. 

Iti  ru'iiri  Pass,  the  lowest  pass  in  the  main  chain  of 
the  Alps,  is  on  the  route  between  Innspruck  and  Botzen, 
and  is  4775  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  mountains 
on  each  side  rise  about  7500  feet  above  the  pass,  which  is 
open  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  In  1867  a  railway  was 
opened  through  this  pass  from  Inuspruck  to  Botzen,  at 
which  point  it  connects  with  the  railways  of  Germany  and 
Italy.  At  the  summit  of  the  pass  is  the  small  village  of 
Brenner. 

Bren'nus  [Celtic  iron,  a  "chief."  Bran,  as  a  proper 
name,  is  well  known  both  in  Cymric  and  Erse  tradition],  a 
famous  chief  of  the  Senones,  a  tribe  of  ancient  Gauls  who 
crossed  the  Apennines  in  390  B.  C-,  invaded  the  Koman 
state,  and  defeated  its  army.  Brennus  then  captured 
Rome,  except  the  Capitol,  which  he  besieged  for  about  six 
months.  During  this  siege  he  attempted  to  surprise  the 
garrison  by  night,  but  he  was  repulsed  by  Manlius,  who 
was  awakened  by  the  cackling  of  some  geese.  The  Romans 
purchased  peace  by  the  payment  of  one  thousand  pounds 
of  gold.  To  increase  the  price,  Brennus  is  said  to  have 
thrown  his  sword  on  the  scale.  (See,  on  this  subject,  Ait- 
KOLD'S  "  History  of  Rome.") 

llrnmns,  a  Gallic  chief  who  invaded  Greece  with  a 
large  army  about  280  B.  C.,  and  ravaged  Macedonia  and 
Thessaly.  He  was  defeated  at  Delphi  by  the  Greeks,  who 
were  said  to  have  been  aided  by  an  earthquake. 

Brenta'no  (CLEMENS),  a  German  novelist  and  drama- 
tist, born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  Sept.  9, 1778.  He  was 
a  brother  of  Goethe's  friend,  Bettina  von  Arnim.  He  pro- 
duced dramas  entitled  "Ponce  de  Leon"  (1804)  and  "The 
Foundation  of  Prague"  (1816).  Among  his  admired  novels 
is  "  The  History  of  Caspar  the  Brave  and  the  Fair  Annerl." 
In  conjunction  with  Arnim  he  published  the  collection  of 
ballads  called  "  DCS  Knaben  Wunderhorn"  (1806-08;  2d 
ed.  1815).  Died  July  28, 1842. 

Brentano  (LORENZ),  a  German  jurist,  born  at  Mann- 
heim in  1812.  Ho  was  actively  engaged  in  the  Baden 
revolution  of  1848,  and  afterwards  removed  to  America, 
and  became  in  1860  editor  of  the  "  Illinois  Staatszeitung  " 
at  Chicago.  He  sold  his  interest  in  the  "  Illinois  Staats- 
zeitung" in  1867,  and  returned  to  Germany  soon  after. 
In  1868  he  was  elected  a  presidential  elector  on  the  Grant 
ticket. 

Brcnt'ford,  a  market-town  of  England,  the  capital  of 
Middlesex,  is  on  the  Thames,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brent,  7 
miles  W.  S.  W.  of  London.  It  is  connected  with  Kew  by  a 
bridge  across  the  Thames,  has  large  gin-distilleries,  and 
the  works  of  the  West  London  Water  Company.  It  con- 
sists mostly  of  one  long  street.  Pop.  9521. 

Bren'ton,  a  township  of  Ford  co.,  III.    Pop.  1073. 

Brenton  (SAMUEL),  born  in  1810  in  Gallatin  co.,  Ky., 
became  a  Methodist  Episcopal  preacher  in  1830,  and  sub- 
sequently a  lawyer.  In  1841  he  returned  to  the  ministry, 
but  having  become  disabled  by  paralysis,  he  again  left  the 
profession.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Indiana 


1852-.p>7,  and  at  the  same  time  president  of  Fort  Wayne 
College.  Died  Mar.  25,  1857. 

Brenton  (WILLIAM)  emigrated  to  Boston  from  Ham- 
mersmith, England,  held  important  offices  in  Mas>arhn<rtt- 
and  Rhode  Island,  where  he  was  several  times  lieutenant- 
governor.  He  was  president  of  Rhode  Island  (1660-61), 
and  governor  (1000-09).  Died  at  Newport  in  1674. 

Brents'ville,  a  small  village,  capital  of  Prince  Wil- 
liam co.,  Va.,  on  the  Occoquan  Creek,  104  miles  N.of  Rich- 
mond. Pop.  of  Breutsville  township,  937. 

Brent'wood,  a  post-township  of  Rockingham  co., 
N.  II.  It  has  manufactures  of  paper,  leather,  lumber,  etc. 
Pop.  895. 

Brentwood,  a  post-village  of  Williamson  co.,  Tenn., 
on  the  railroad  between  Nashville  and  Franklin,  about  9 
miles  from  each  place. 

Brenz  (.TOIIANN),  [Lat.  firenfttu],  a  German  Reformer, 
born  at  Weil,  in  Swabia,  June  24,  1499,  was  educated  at 
Heidelberg,  and  became  a  Protestant  under  Luther's  in- 
fluence, lie  was  a  popular  preacher  at  Halle,  but  in  1530 
had  to  flee  to  Stuttgard,  to  the  protection  of  Duke  Ulrich 
of  Wiirtemberg  against  Charles  V.  There  he  died  Srpt. 
11,  1570.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  wrote  much, 
chiefly  expository  lectures  on  the  Bible.  These  writings 
are  still  highly  prized.  He  taught  that  the  Lord's  body  is 
everywhere  present,  hence  his  followers  are  called  Ubiqui- 
tarians,  but  in  the  main  his  doctrines  arc  those  of  Luther. 

Brcs'cia,  a  province  of  Italy,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Tyrol,  on  the  E.  by  Lago  di  Garda  and  Verona,  on 
the  S.  by  Cremona,  and  on  the  W.  by  Bergamo.  Area,  1 7M 
square  miles.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Silk  and  wool  are  among 
the  staple  productions.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
goods,  firearms,  and  cutlery  of  superior  quality.  Capital, 
Brescia.  Pop.  in  1871,  450,750. 

Brescia  (anc.  Ilri.ria),  a  handsome  city  of  Italy,  in 
Lombardy,  capital  of  the  above  province,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  wide  plain  and  on  the  river  Garza,  62  miles 
by  rail  E.  N.  E.  of  Milan.  It  is  on  the  railway  which  con- 
nects Milan  with  Venice.  It  has  an  old  cathedral,  a  me- 
diaeval structure,  and  a  new  marble  cathedral  (Duomo 
Nuovo)  commenced  in  1604;  also  many  churches  richly 
adorned  with  works  of  art  by  celebrated  masters,  an  epis- 
copal palace,  a  college,  a  good  public  library,  a  museum  of 
antiquities,  a  botanic  garden,  and  a  theatre.  Here  are 
manufactures  of  cutlery,  pilk,  linen,  and  woollen  fabrics, 
paper,  and  wine.  The  streets  and  .public  squares  are 
adorned  with  numerous  fountains.  Brixia  was  a  very 
ancient  town,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Cenomanni,  a 
Gallic  tribe.  It  was  plundered  by  Attila,  but  soon  recov- 
ered from  this  injury.  The  emperor  Otho  I.  declared  it  a 
free  city  about  936.  It  was  bombarded  and  taken  by  the 
Austrian  general  Haynau  in  1859.  Pop.  in  1872,  38,906. 

Bres'lau,  or  Breslaw  [Lat.  Sratitlarla ;  Polish, 
Wraclmr],  a  large  city  of  Prussia,  the  capital  of  Silesia,  is 
situated  on  the  river  Oder,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohlau,  and 
on  the  railway  from  Berlin  to  Vienna,  221  miles  by  rail 
S.  E.  of  Berlin;  lat.  (of  observatory)  51°  6'  56.5"  N.,  Ion. 
17°  2'  18"  E.  It  is,  next  to  Berlin,  the  most  populous  city 
of  Prussia.  It  is  divided  by  the  Oder  into  the  old  and  new 
towns,  which  are  connected  by  numerous  bridges.  The 
new  town  has  wide  and  regular  streets.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop.  The  most  remarkable  edifices  are 
a  cathedral  founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  St.  Elizabeth's 
church,  the  theatre,  the  Rathhaus,  exchange,  mint,  and 
university  buildings.  The  university  has  a  library  of 
350,000  volumes.  Breslau  contains  other  public  libraries, 
an  observatory,  a  botanic  and  zoological  garden,  four  gym- 
nasia, and  numerous  other  schools  of  different  kinds.  It 
has  an  extensive  trade,  and  is  the  greatest  market  for 
wool  in  Germany.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen,  linen, 
cotton,  and  silk  fabrics,  broadcloths,  lace,  jewelry,  soap, 
earthenware,  starch,  and  ardent  spirits.  The  number  of 
distilleries  in  it  is  about  100.  Railways  extend  to  Dresden, 
Posen,  Warsaw,  and  Vienna.  Pop.  in  1871,  208,025. 

Breslau,  a  thriving  post-village  of  Babylon  township, 
Suffolk  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  South  Side  R.  R.  of  Long  Island, 
33  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Brooklyn.  Its  inhabitants  arc  mostly 
Germans. 

Brest  [Lat.  Bretlum],  an  important  fortified  city  and 
seaport  of  France,  department  of  Finistere,  314  miles  W. 
of  Paris,  is  said  to  be  the  strongest  military  port  in  France. 
It  is  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Road  of  Brest,  in  lat.  48°  23'  N., 
Ion.  4°  29'  W.  Its  outer  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
capacious  in  the  world,  having  ample  room  for  500  ships 
of  the  line.  The  harbor  or  road  communicates  with  the 
ocean  by  a  single  channel  called  the  Goulet,  which  is  1750 
yards  wide.  In  the  middle  of  this  channel  are  the  Mignan 
Rocks,  which  render  the  entrance  of  hostile  ships  very  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous.  The  outer  harbor  or  roadstead  is 
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ahout  (!  mil  tended  by  powerful  ban- 

Hiier  harbor  is  also  secure  in  From  its 

natural  ad \aiil nice-  and  the  slrcm.;tli  "I   il  -  'h-tcn-ii  <•  work-. 

;  MM  "t  tin-  In)  i 

Here  are  Ir,  •  -:is.  e\lcn-r,  •  I,  \  it -I 

'I  ;\  pri.-on,  Illi'  liable,  which 

rUU.      Hi-' 

DOI  "f  11  railway  which  extends  1. 1    :  >  nn'-s 

iiinl  I."  .Mini-.      I  "ill   "ii   III''  slopes  of  several 

hill-,  iiinl  i-  divided  iiilo  two  parts,  which  can  eomimini- 

ciitc  only  i>\   t m.     I-  i-  moirolod  ipi-  rftinpArtfy  whloh, 

belli;;  planted   with  trees,  form   nieasant    prom 

naval  school,  ii    n-  DOl,  a   '•iiinliiuli:'!  0 

hesi'lo    numerous    "tlmr   sell""!-.    II    public    libra: 

giirdcn,  nil  observatoM.  I'tc-.      Tlii-  port  him  lit 
cept  for  I  In-  supply  of  111"  naval  department,  and  il-  iii'lns 
.  try  is  I'onlini'il  to  tln>  ci|iii| nt  "t    the   navy.      'I'liis   plan- 
was  not  ot'miii-li  importance  until  Cardinal  Kichclien 
iilrnrr.l  in   1 1'.:!  I   tlir  fortifications,  which  w-n-  completed  I'.v 
Vaulian.     A  submarine  Iclejrraph  cable  i-onm-cls  this  harbor 
\\illi  Huxluiry.  Ma;s.      1'oji.  , 

II  rest  I,  Mows  I;',  a  tonn  of  l!n---ia,  ill  tin-  fO\  i' ni  mi-lit 
of  (Iroilno,  '.i_'  mill'.-  S.  of  llrodno.     It  ha.-  ,-c\  eral  lim 
onil  is  tin-  .-rat  of  a    I  Dited  Armenian  l.i-liop.     I1.. p.  1':',  111.1!. 

llrrtii!;n<'     [i,ni.     -!  Iftnor},    n-ually    caileil 

Brit'tmiy  by  tii  I. idle  Brittany, n  former 

pnn  r  .11  extensile  peninsula,  iioiniilril  "ii 

the  x.  hy  tin-  Knglisli  Channel,  and  on  the  W.aml  s.  W.l.y 
lantlc   n.-rau.      It    is   now   comprised    ill  the  dcpart- 
nients    ot'  Fiilistere.    t  Yites-ilii-  Xord,    .Morliihan,    Ile-et-Yi- 
laine,  and  I, "ire- 1 nforienro.      It   was   ili\  i'le'l    inl1'    ii 
Hretagne   ll'ppi-r    lirilt.-  -I.    Itcnnos.   all'l    ! 

|;n. I..  :  capital.  Viinnes.      Anmm;  tin- 

other  towns  an-  Itrest,  (juiliipcr.  and  St.  Main.  The  sur- 
t'a-'e  is  partly  mountainous,  ami  the  -  ,.|  and 

l<i--llltiful.         This     province,     wlliell     il eieilt      limes      WaS 

e  1 1  lei  1  Armoriea,  was  set  t  lei  1  l.v  the  Cymri.  a  Celtic  raco  to 
whieh  the  ances'ors  of  the  Welsh  belonged.  It  contains 

of  heath  nearly  uncultivated,  ami  i-xt. 
I  nr-'s.  The  outline  is  imli-ntt-il  with  numerous  bays  and 
inlets,  which  atl'ord  facilities  for  navigation  anil  coinne  i '-'  . 
Brittany  al'onnils  in  aueient  iii"iiiiinents  ami  cromlech-, 
whieh  are  ascribed  to  the  Druids.  The  modern  Jiretons 
are  tenaeious  of  their  ancient  custom-*  ;ni'l  peeuliaritie.-. 
and  are  generally  r.iiholie-.  'I'hey  are  more  loyal  and  de- 
vout than  the  majority  of  the  French.  Their  language 
(the  Armorieaii )  is  peculiar,  and  closely  resembles  the 
Welsh.  This  rr^iiin  anil  il-  prnple  ha\r  a  special  interest 
for  aiiii'|ii.u-iaii-.  It  lieenmi-  sui'.ji-'t  t"  the  Franks  in  the 
time  of  charli'iniiL.'!!!-.  In  sis  A.  !».,  X ino6,  an  Armor- 

iean    chief,  a-.-umeil  the  title    of  kin";    of    liretajine.  aiel  dt 

featc'l  the  army  "I"  Kini;  I'liarles  tlie  linld.  The  .Xormans 
conqucretl  it  in  the  tenth  century. 

tieoffroi,  count  of  Rennes,  became  in  932  the  first  duke 
of  lirctagne,  whieh  cotitiniu'il  to  he  an  alums!  independent 
feudal  diiehv  until  it.  was  annexed  to  Fiance  in  I  ,">:(!.  Pop. 
ill  1872,2,047,848.  (See  D.uir.  "  llistoire  lie  Ilreta^ne." 

-"-..    "Ilistoiro    dcs    Peuplcs    Bretons,    e:..," 
L84T.J 
HrrthriMi.     See  1'i.vnorTn  BRETHREN  ;  also  DI-NKERS 

iJIKX. 

Brethren  anil  sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit,  a  sect  of 

extremely  pantheistic  and  immoral  semi-monustie  cnthusi- 
\',  ho  prol»ahlv  oriirinated  in  the  sect  of  Almericians. 
fi'llowors  of  Atnnlrin  of  Bena,  who  ilieil  in  U'O'.I.  They 
mffi-rcil  much  from  the  severity  of  the  authorities,  but  be- 
came very  nnnierons  in  tiermany,  France,  and  Italy.  The 
?ect  lasted  till  about  1  l.'ili.  They  were  otherwise  known  as 
fftuniitft  /ntftli'fuli'r  ("men  of  understanding  ''),  al>o  a- 
Adamites.  Tin-lupins.  Schwestriones.  PieanN.  etc.  ;  and  it 
is  lielie\  eil  that  the  immoral  •-  Ada  mites  "  now  existing  in 
Bohemia  are  their  desecmlants. 

Brethren  of  the  Christian  Schools,  an  order  in 
the  Roman  I'atholic  Church  foviniled  in  1  li?'.',  at  Rheims, 

l>\  the  Al'l"''  l.a  Salic,  and  enntinneil  in  17-."»  by  Benedict 
XI II.  Its  mcmliers  are  n"l  all"v,eil  lo  enter  the  priest- 
hiMi'l.  'I'hey  ilc\  "te  lhcni-cl\  c-  ti>  ul  especially 

to  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  mostly  in  rudimcntarr 
branehes,  Itnt  siiiuctiines  in  more  aihancc'l  -tn.lies.  They 
are  numerous  in  France.  1  reiaml,  Italy,  the  U.  S.,  and  most 
other  countries.  They  arc  a  branch  of  the  Jesuits. 

Brethren  of  the  Common  I,iip  [I, at.  /,»/,,«  n/ir 
'on'«],an  ass'.eiation  of  pious  clergymen  founded  in 
Holland  liy  (ierhard  '  I  root  in  I  .'IS  t.  The\'  soon  «ere  joined 
by  many  laymen,  who  were  associated  closely  with  the 
priests.  hn|  ha,l  separate  habitations.  \  semi  monastic 
'li.-cipline  ua<  nuinta  incil.  •  corilin^  w-ith  the 

rule  ot'  S.iint  lugUHttnc,  without  lifelong  \ows.  The  "filer 
fj-read  to  Qermany,  and  "  StBten  of  the  Common  l.ilc" 


!  afterwarili"  appeared.     The  Brethren  I.eriune  partly  identi- 
fied with  the  Canons  Regular.     Thoinar  a  K.  mpi-.  V. 

and    K  '•  edlleati-'l  l.y  them.     l,uther:i 

Ihon  I'steemed  the  brotherhood  highly,  aii'l  many  of  them 
I'l-'-ame  1'roti  slant-,  ot  her-  .1' 
Irar.  i  nity  u  a^  e.\(inct. 

Breton,  a  town-hip  of  We  .  ,  Mo.    pop. 

Breton    (Ji-i.Ks-Amn.i'iiKi,    a     French    an 
KnNhed  I'm- 

v\ith   the  rural   life  of    France.      He  wan 
bom  at  Conrrieres  (  I'a  - 

pielm-e-  arc  •'  liles-injr  the  Wh'-attield."  I -.i7.  "  Tin-  fall- 
ing Home  of  tl  I,  hoth  in  the  l.n\ein 

iJailery  :  "  A  liirl  I  i  naldin^  Turkey  .-,"  Isi',  I  :    ••    , 
(iirls  (iiiurdiiiK  Cows."  IS7L'.  CIM-;S'I    C<».h. 

Brett  (I'lin. n-  .Mii.i.Kimi.Kn  I.  I'.  H. ,  born  in  New  York 
City  .Inly  i::.  ls!7.  ^radnateil  at  l!nt^"-rs  College,  NMV, 

>.iek,    X.    .1.,  \vas   ordained    to   the    Ihitdi    !;•! 
ministry    in    l1-:^,    h,.].i  at    Xyaek.    X.    Y..   St. 

Thomas,  \V.    1.,  and    nt    .Mount    IMea-ant    ami    'I'liiipkin- 
ville.  X.  Y.      He  was  very  inllnenlial.  and  jrrcath   In  Lmil 
by   his   ilenomination.      l>i"l   of  cancer  .Ian.    II,   1860.     A 
volume  of  his  sermons  has  been  published. 

Breu'ghel  |JA\i.  a  famous  Flemish  painter,  born  at 

was    called   Y  I  I  \  i:  I    Hid  n:lll  1  .  in 

cnee  to  the  material  of  his  clothing,  lie  painted  land- 
.  animals,  llowers.  and  small  figures,  which  are  finely 

tini-h'  'I.  \ ]•_•  his  chief  works  are  "Adam  and  Eve  in 

Paradise  "and  •• 'fin-  Four  Fh-ment-."  The  figures  of  these 
were  painted  by  Kuliens.  l>ieil  in  1625. 

Breughel  (PIETKR),  a  Flemish  painter,  the  father  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  lireujiln-l.  near  I'.n-da.  He 
painted  with  siicce!*.-'  village  festix  aN.  comic  subjects,  and 
the  amusements  of  rustic  life.  I'ied  in  1569. 

Brcvard',  formerly  St.  I.iirie,  a  county  in  the  R.  E. 
of  Florida,  is  bounded  on  tin-  K.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Area,  5600  square  miles.  Slock-rnising  is  the  chief  pursuit. 
The  climate  is  pleasant  and  healthful.  Corn  and  rice  arc 
raised.  It  is  intei •-. -i -ted  by  the  Kissimee  Khcr.  and  includes 
the  greater  part  of  Lake  Okechobee,  which  is  about  30  miles 
'  meter.  The  surface  is  generally  low  and  flat.  Capital, 
St.  Lucie.  Pop.  1210. 

Brevard,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Transylvania  co., 
X.  C..  in  a  township  of  tin-  same  name,  about  240  miles 
W.  S.  W.  of  Raleigh.  Pop.  of  Brcvard  township,  784. 

Breve,  in  music,  a  note  formed  thus  | — I.  or  \s}\,  or 
Hs\\,  and  equivalent  to  two  scmibrcvcs.  The  note  for  a 
whole  bar  in  modern  notation  is  called  a  semibrcvc.  The 
breve  is  now  only  used  in  i5  la  caj>r/i>i  ino\  ements,  psalm- 
tunes,  and  fugues,  or  at  the  close  of  a  composition. 

BHKVK,  in  printing,  is  a  curve  marked  over  a  vowel  to 
indicate  that  it  is  short,  as  f. 

Brevet',  a  French  word  signifying  a  patent,  a  warrant, 
a  license,  a  commission,  a  royal  act  in  writing  conferring 
some  privilege  or  distinction. 

BKEVBT  is  also  a  military  term  used  in  England  and  the 
I'.  S.  In  the  British  army  it  is  a  promotion  of  officers 
which  takes  place  on  such  special  occasions  as  a  coronation 
or  the  termination  of  a  great  war.  By  this  promotion  the 
officers  obtain  an  increase  of  pay,  even  if  they  have  never 
served  in  a  campaign.  On  these  occasions  lieutenant-gen- 
erals, major-generals,  colonels,  lieutenant-colonels,  majors, 
and  captains  receive  a  promotion  of  one  grade.  Each  colonel, 
for  instance,  becomes  a  major-general.  Officers  below  the 
rank  of  captain  are  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  this  brevet, 
whieh  applies  to  the  navy  as  well  as  the  army,  so  that 
commanders  become  captains,  captains  become  rear-ad- 
mirals, etc.  Besides  this  general  promotion  by  brevet,  there 
is  (in  England)  brevet  rank  conferred  on  individual  officers 
for  special  services.  This  docs  not  entitle  them  to  an  in- 
of  pay,  but  only  to  hold  a  rank  next  above  that 
which  their  commission  specifies.  This  kind  of  brevet  it 
not  used  in  the  navy,  and  it  does  not  apply  in  the  army  to 
other  officers  than  captains,  majors,  and  lieutenant-colonels. 
In  the  army  of  the  U.  S.  a  brevet  is  a  commission  giving 
an  officer  a  nominal  rank  higher  than  that  for  which  he  re- 
ceives pay.  A  brevet  major,  for  instance,  only  receives  the 
!  pay  of  a  captain  or  of  a  lieutenant.  These  honorary  titles 
are  given  for  meritorious  sen  ' 

Bre'viary  [Lat.  brrrlnrium  (from  hmit,  "short");  Fr. 
ni  abridgment  or  epitome;  also  a  book  con- 
taining the  daily  service  of  the  Church  of  Rome  or  of  the 
(ireek  Church.  It  is  so  called,  probably,  because  it  was 
abridged  from  another  service-book,  called  /'/,  IMU  ium  ';//i- 
ihe  "full  service."  The  lioimin  Cat  holic  Church  has 
ll  hre\  iarii  s  some  being  nse.l  in  particular  'lioeeseg 
|iecial  monastic  orders,  but  tin  <i>itim 

(••  lionian  Breviary  ")  is  the  most  generally  used,  and  it 
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rapidly  taking  the  placcof  the  others  throughout  the  Latin  I 

rite,  and  it  has  been  triinshited  into  .1 c  of  the   Kasl.-rn 

riles.  11  is  in  four  purls:  Hie  Psaltery,  or  psalms  Cor  | 
canonical  hours,  recited  daily  by  all  the  beneficiary  clergy  ; 
the  I'rti/iri'iiiii  /If  '/'./«/>../•.,  for  festivals  in  honor  of  Christ  : 
the  /'rn/iriiim  </<•  Mnit-li*.  for  festivals  of  s]ieeinl  saints:  and 
the  I'liiiiiniiiif  Siiiirtiii-Hiii,  for  other  days.  The  Greek  Brev- 
iary ( wpoAciyio"' >  or  "dial  "  is  used  ill  the  Creek  Church  and 
the  Human  Catholic  churches  of  the  Greek  rite.  (Sea 
CANONICAL  Horns  and  LITURGY.) 

lircvicr',  in  typography,  a  typo  which  is  larger  than 
minion  and  one  si/.r  less  than  bourgeois.  (Sec  TYPE.) 

Brevipeil'nes  [from  the  Lat.  linn'*,  "short,"  and 
jMtuta,  »  "wing"],  or  Brevipennates  (i.  e.  ••short- 
wingcd  "].  a  term  applieil  in  the  system  of  Cuvicr  to  that 
tribe  of  the  order  Grallatorcs  which  comprises  the  ostrich, 
cassowary,  emeu,  rhea,  apteryx,  and  perhaps  the  extinct 
do.lo.  They  have  wings  so  short  that  they  are  nut  lit  for 
flight,  but  they  serve  to  accelerate  the  speed  with  which  the 
birds  run  on  the  ground.  Some  ornithologists  give  them 
the  name  of  Struthionidie,  and  some  rank  them  among  the 
gallinaceous  birds.  Their  sternum  (breast-bone)  lias  no 
keel  or  ridge.  The  gigantic  /tiimrni*  ami  some  other  fossil 
birds  exhii.it  Ihe  characters  of  the  brevipennes.  Birds  of 
this  tribe  flourish  only  in  solitudes  and  deserts,  and  are  per- 
haps destined  to  extinction,  as  the  progress  of  population 
is  hostile  to  their  increase  or  existence.  (See  CriisoiiKS.) 
Brcw'er,  a  township  of  Pike  eo..  Ark.  Pop.  597. 
Brewer,  a  post-township  and  village  of  IVimbscot  co., 
Me.,  on  the  Pcnobscot  Kivcr,  opposite  liangor,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  bridge.  It  has  asa\ings  bank,  and 

important   manufactures  of  lumber,  bricks,  leather,  1 is. 

shoes,  harness,  carriages,  sails,  boats,  etc.  Total  pop.  321  1. 
Brewer  (THOMAS  M.).  See  APPENDIX. 
Brewer  (WILLIAM  HKXKY),  born  at  Ponghkccpsie, 
N.  Y..  Sept.  1-1,  1828.  was  educated  at  the  scientific  school 
of  Yale  College  and  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg  and 
Munich,  was  professor  of  chemistry  and  geology  in  Wash- 
ington College,  Pa.  (1858-60),  first  assistant  in  the  geologi- 
cal survey  of  California  (1860-64),  professor  of  chemistry 
in  the  College  of  California,  and  professor  of  agriculture 
in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  since 
1864.  He  has  prepared  a  work  on  the  "Botany  of  Cali- 
fornia," and  various  scientific. papers. 

Brew'crton,  a  post-village  of  Cicero  township,  Onon- 
daga  co.,  and  of  Hastings  township,  Oswego  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Oncida  River,  at  the  foot  of  Oneida  Lake, 
and  on  the  Syracuse  Northern  R.  R.,  15  miles  N.  of  Syra- 
cuse. The  old  British  Fort  Brewerton  stood  on  the  Oswego 
side.  Pop.  in  Onondaga  co.,  322 ;  in  Oswego  co.,  196. 

Brewerton  (HENRY),  LL.D.,  an  American  officer,  born 
1801  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  graduated  at  West  Point  181 9,  colo- 
nel Corps  of  Engineers  April  22,  1864,  served  as  assistant 
professor  at  the  Military  Academy  1819-21,  in  construc- 
tion of  fortifications  1821-32,  Cumberland  road  1832-36, 
improvement  of  Hudson  River  1836-42,  building  Fort 
Montgomery,  N.  Y.,  1841-45,  superintendent  of  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  I 845-52,  constructing  defences  of  Baltimore 
harbor  1862-44,  of  the  Delaware  1862-64,  of  Point  Look- 
out, Md..  18H-I -i>5,  and  of  Hampton  Roads  1864-70,  im- 
provement of  harbors  in  Maryland  1852-64,  and  member 
of  engineer  and  other  boards  1839-67.  Brevet  brigadier- 
general  Mar.  13,  1865,  for  long,  faithful,  and  meritorious 
services,  and  retired  from  active  service  Mar.  7,  1867. 

GEORGE  W.  CULLUM,  U.  S.  Army. 

Brew'erville,  a  township  of  Sumterco.,  Ala.  P.  1520. 
Brcw'ington,atownshipofClarendouco.,S.C.  P.  199. 
Brew'ster,  a  post-township  of  Barnstable  co.,  Mass., 
on  the  Capo  Cod  R.  R.,  89  miles  from  Boston.  Pop.  1259. 
Brewster  (Sir  DAVID).  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.,  an 
eminent  British  natural  philosopher  and  writer,  born  at 
Jedburgh,  Scotland,  Dec.  11,  1781.  Ho  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  became  in  1808  editor 
of  the  "  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,"  for  which  he  wrote 
many  articles.  He  received  in  1815  the  Copley  medal  of 
the  Royal  Society  for  an  "  Essay  on  the  Polarization  of 
Light  by  Reflection."  He  invented  the  kaleidoscope  in 
1816.  In  conjunction  with  Professor  Jameson  he  founded 
the  "  Kilinburgh  Philosophical  Journal  "in  1819.  About 
this  date  the  lioyal  Society  awarded  to  him  the  Ruiuford 
gold  and  silver  medals  for  his  discoveries  in  optics.  He 
Has  knighted  in  1832,  and  elected  in  1849  one  of  the  eight 
foreign  associates  of  the  French  Institute,  the  highest 
scientific  di.-tinction  in  Europe.  Among  his  works  are  a 
'•Treatise  on  Optics"  (1831 ),  "  More  Worlds  than  One" 
(1854),  and  "Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Sir 
Isaac  XcHton  "  ( 2  vols.,  Is.'.ro.  In  ls..',i  he  u:i-  i-hosen 
principal  of  the  University  of  lOdinhurgh.  His  wife  was 


a  daughter  of  Macpherson,  the  author  of  Ossian's  poems. 

Died  Feb.   Ill,    I8IJS. 

Brewster  (,|AMKS),  born  about  l"s.">,  was  a  prominent 
men-haul  and  philanthropist  of  New  Iliaen.  Conn.  He 
founded  ill  that  city  Brewster  Hall,  the  Franklin  Institute, 
anil  the  Orphan  Asylum,  and  was  the  active  promoter  of 
many  benevolent  and  business  enterprises.  Died  Nov.  22. 

I  Mill'. 

Brewster  (Wi  1.1.1  AM),  one  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth, 
born  at  S;-nM>h\.  Kngland,  in  1566,  was  cdncatcil  a!  I':MM 
bridge,  entered  the  public  service,  became  a  mm-conf'orm- 
isl.  and  in  Kill?  was  imprisoned  at  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 
He  was  liberated  with  great  expense  and  difficulty,  and 
went  to  Leydi'ii.  where  lie  taught  English.  In  1IJ20  he 
came  to  America  on  the  .Mayflower's  first  voyage.  He  was 
an  elder  of  the  Church,  preaching  frequently,  but.  never 
administering  the  sacraments.  Died  at  Plymouth,  greatly 
\  enerateil,  April  Hi,  I  li  14. 

Brewster's  Station,  a  post-village  of  Southeast 
township.  Putnam  eo.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Harlem  R.  1!..  .'>3  miles 
from  New  York.  It  has  two  tine  mines  of  magnetic  iron 

ore,  one  national  1 k,  and  one  weekly  newspaper.  Great 

quantities  of  milk  arc  sent  to  market  from  this  point. 

Brew'ton,  a  post-twp.  of  Eseambia  co.,  Ala.    1".  1312. 

Jin-y.o'u  a,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  NYu- 
tra.  111  miles  N.  W.  of  Leopoldstadt.  It  has  .-e\ei-al  tan- 
neries and  distilleries.  Pop.  in  1869,  .')Ssi)_ 

Brialmont  (AI.FXIS  HKNIU),  a  distinguished  lielgian 
officer,  engineer,  and  military  writer,  born  May  25,  I  MM,  at 
A'enloo,  Province  of  Mm  burg,  the  Netherlands  :  entered  the 
military  school  of  lirussels  in  l-S.'1'.l,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated as  «<m.s-  L'li'itiiitntit  it  t<  fi' in''' (  Engineers)  in  IM:;.  Ln 
tcrcd  the  staff  corps  (<!'  Ktitt  unijnr)  as  Captain,  18.)."i,  and 
]ias.-ing  through  successive  grades  became  Colonel,  IMis, 
Chevalier. of  the  Order  of  Leopold,  1840— officer,  I  S.V.I, 
"  Commander,"  1870,  and  maj.-gen.,  Mar.  2.3, 187  1.  Member 
of  the  Belgian  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Stockholm  in  lsi;;t. 
As  an  officer  of  Engineers  has  participated  in  the  fortifica- 
tion of  Antwerp  and  lliest,  and  when  the  present  magnili- 
cent  system  of  fortifications  was  decided  upon  he  had  the 
distinguished  honor  of  planning  works  "  unrivalled  in  Eu- 
rope in  the  intelligent  application  of  true  principles  of  art 
to  a  great  practical  example."  Colonel  Brialmont  is  now 
an  acknowledged  authority  on  the  tuwli-m  art  of  fortifica- 
tion— his  military  publications  arc  numerous;  among  the 
most  important  may  be  named,  "  Precis  (f'Arl  Mititnii-c," 
1850,  4  vols.,  12mo,  Cenrideratioiu  /'o/itii/m'H  ft  MilitninK 
*«/•  In  Betgiqvet,"  1851-52,  3  vols.,  8vo,  "  ///*'O//T  Jn  Due 
dcWflliir/fnn,"  lSJIi-57,  3  vols.,  Svo,  "Etuiti'H  »iii-  iii  lirfense 
ilrx  Etnts  et  «!()•  In  l-'iii-tijii-iitiiiu,"  ISO:'-.  3  vols.,  8vo,  with 
atlas,  "  Etniii "  >nn-  f'i>i-</(iiiiztitii>H  (h:s  Armies,"  1867,  1  vol., 
Svo,  "  Traitl  de  Fortification  1'nlyyuitnle."  isi;;i.  :;  vols,, 
Svo,  with  atlas,  "  La  Fortification  d  Fun*i'»  S<  <•><,"  ls7i>,  ;! 
vols.,  8vo,  with  atlas;  "Etudes  sur  la  Furtijir-iiim,  il> « 
rilles  Cii/iiiii/i-u"  (IS73),  besides  minor  works  and  a  great 
number  of  pamphlets  upon  current  military  or  political 
topics;  and  he  is  author  of  the  article  on  INTRKM  in;n 
CAMPS  in  the  present  work.  J.  G.  BARNARD,  V,  A'.  A/-HU/. 

Brianchon's  Theorem,  in  conic  sections,  is  the  re- 
ciprocal of  Pascal's  theorem,  anil  was  tirst  discovered  by 
Brianchon.  It  is  thus  enunciated:  " The  three  diagonals 
of  every  hexagon  circumscribed  to  a  conic  meet  in  a  point." 

Briancon  (anc.  llrii/niilium),  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  nt  1 1  antes  -  Alpes,  on  the  river  Durance,  50  miles 
S.  E.  of  Grenoble,  and  near  the  Italian  frontier.  It  is 
strongly  fortified,  is  the  principal  French  arsenal  among 
the  Alps,  and  is  considered  almost  impregnable.  Pop.  3.'i7'.i. 

Briansk',  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Orel, 
on  the  river  Desna,  74  miles  W.  J>".  AV.  of  Orel,  li  ha< 
several  churches,  a  cannon-foundry,  an  imperial  building- 
yard,  and  a  manufactory  of  small-arms.  Pop.  13.8S1. 

Briar  Creek,  a  township  of  Columbia  co.,  Pa.  P.  1H77. 

Bri'bery  [from  the  Fr.  bribe,  a  "piece  of  bread,"  or  a 
gift  to  a  beggar],  in  criminal  law,  the  offence  of  taking  or 
offering  any  gift  or  reward  to  influence  one's  behavior  in  a 
public  office,  whether  executive  or  judicial.  It  is  an  offence 
at  common  law.  It  also  includes  the  case  of  influence  or 
attempting  to  influence,  by  money,  voters  at  an  election  to 
Parliament.  The  crime  may  bo  committed  though  it  turn 
out  that  the  person  whose  vote  is  thus  solicited  has  no 
right  to  vote.  It  is  an  otl'cnccili  any  case  to  offer  the  bribe. 
though  it  is  not  received.  The  U.  S.  Constitution  brands 
it  as  a  crime  of  magnitude  by  declaring  that  the  President 
and  other  civil  officers  are  liable  to  impeachment  for  "trea- 
son, bribery,  and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors." 
It  is  usual  to  pass  statutes  in  the  States  extending  the  cases 
to  which  bribery  as  an  oll'ellee  may  be  applied,  aiid  tixing 
the  punishment. 


I'.ItirK. 
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Brick,  a  species  of  artificial  stone  made  by  moulding 

plastic  day  into  blocks,  and  burning  them.  A  very  in 
fcrior  i|inility  "I  brick*  is  made  by  simply  drying  the  blocks 
in  111''  sun.  Tin'  earths  most  i-in]il'jyi-il  in  hriekmaking  are 
(1)  the  plastic,  clays,  composed  principally  of  silica  and 
alumina  in  varying  |'r.']ioitiini- :  i '_' i  tin-  loams  or  Handy 
clays;  ami  (II)  the  marls,  which  arc  cither  sandy,  clayey, 
or  calcareous,  according  an  silica  in  the  form  of  sand, 
alumina,  or  eai'honaf  e  of  lime  |.repond' -nit' s  in  the  mixture. 
These  liriek  Hays  almost  always  contain  a  small  percentage 
of  uxidc  of  iron,  carbonate  of  lime,  soda,  and  carbonate 
of  magnesia.  The  purer  clays  contain  about  1  part  of 
alutnin.'i  to  '2  of  silica,  with  a  percentage  of  water  varying 
greatly  amon^  the  ditVerent  clays.  They  all  mix  up  lively 
with  waiter  in  either  largo  or  small  proportions,  and  are 
charactcri/.c.l  liv  a  tenacious  plasticity.  If  moulded  and 
l>:ikc'l,  they  shrink  and  warp  greatly  out  of  shape,  and 
crack,  llenee,  tlie^e  rich  clays  all  have  to  be  tempered 
with  sand,  ashes,  or  cimlers  liefore  they  can  bo  used  for 
bricks.  Some  clays  contain  too  much  sand,  and  arc  weak 
and  brittle,  after  horning;  these  must  he  mixed  with  the 
richer  clays.  From  the  greatly  varying  character  of  the 
raw  material,  it  results  thai  the  methods  purs 1  in  brick- 
making  must  vary  among  different  localities.  Some  clays 
require  hut  very  little  change  in  the  natural  proportion  of 
their  ingredients,  and  hut  very  little  labor  to  prepare  them 
for  moulding  into  bricks,  it  being  merely  necessary  to  add 
the  requisite  quantity  of  water  to  render  the  clay  plastic  ; 
while  others,  such  as  the  fire-Hays  and  some  of  the  marls, 
have  to  be  pulverized  by  machinery  before  they  can  be  re- 
duceil  to  a  sufficiently  plastic  condition.  The  red  color  of 
burnt  bricks  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  small  per- 
centage of  oxide  of  iron,  generally  the  protoxide.  When 
there  is  more  than  10  per  cent.  i>t'  iron  oxi.le  present  the 
clay  burns  to  a  blue  and  almost  a  black  color.  A  large  per- 
centage of  iron,  if  lime  also  or  an  excess  of  silica  be  pres- 
ent, renders  the  clay  fusible.  Some  clays  contain  lime  and 
very  little  or  no  iron.  These  burn  white,  and  require  a  less 
intense  heat  than  any  other  clays  to  produce  hard  brick, 
the  lime  being  a  flux  on  the  silica.  When  carbonate  of 
lime,  whether  as  chalk,  marl,  nodules  of  calcareous  petri- 
factions, or  in  any  other  form,  is  present  in  the  clay,  it  is 
converted  into  quicklime  in  burning,  and  only  such  por- 
tions of  it  will  em n dine  with  the  silica  and  alumina  as  come 
intii  actual  contact  with  them.  The  balance  remains  quick- 
lime, which  will  slake  when  the  bricks  become  wet,  and  de- 
stroy them.  Hence  elay  containing  too  much  carbonate 
of  lime  is  unfit  for  bricks.  Other  clays  contain  iron  and 
lime  with  an  excess  of  the  latter,  in  which  case  the  brieks 
burn  to  a  light  dun  or  a  whitish  color.  Magnesia  gen- 
erally produces  a  brown  color. 

The  presence  of  iron  pyrites  is  objectionable,  for  the 
burning  expels  the  sulphur,  leaving  oxide  of  iron  or  a 
basic  sulphate,  which  occupies  less  volume  than  the  original 
pyrites,  and  makes  the  bricks  porous  and  weak.  Vegetable 
remains,  such  as  roots,  grass,  etc.,  should  be  excluded  for 
a  similar  reason. 
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It  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  by  chemical  analysis  alone, 
whether  or  not  a  given  Hay  or  any  mixture  of  two  or  more 
clays  will  make  good  bridu.  The  best  chemical  t.  -is  will 

furnish  only  a  elos..  approximation.     Th ni]...-ilion  of 

four  days — two  suitable  for  common  hricks  and  two  for 
tire  hrick — are  given  below.  .\os.  ;i  I  from  Stourbridge, 
England;  and  -1  are  the  fire-brick  clays: 

N.i.  I.  No.  ». 

Silica "SMII 

Alumina i  .,,,„,  M.M 

<  Ixide  ..I "iron j  7.74 

Carbonate  of  lime 2.70  1.48 

"            of  magnesia l.^>  6.14 

Water,  etc '. MM  l.'.u 

HJO.  loo. 

Some  of  the  fire-clays  contain  as  high  as  65J  to  B8  per 
cent,  of  silica,  27*  to  2tU  per  eent.  of  alumina,  and  5J  to  6 
per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron,  the  balance  being  the  alkalies 
and  water. 

Kire-bricks  are  used  for  lining  furnaces,  kilns.  o\  ens,  etc. 
subjected  to  an  intense  heat  that  would  destroy  common 
bricks  or  stone.  The  Stourhr'nli;e  fire-bricks  are  noted  for 
their  excellence.  The  clay  is  dug  up  and  exposed  from 
three  to  eighteen  months,  according  to  the  weather,  in 
"  spoil  heaps,*'  spread  over  as  large  an  area  as  practicable, 
until  thoroughly  disintegrated  by  weather  and  frost;  in 
winter  three  months  will  suffice.  The  clay  weighs  six  tons 
to  seven  cubic  yards,  and  some  of  the  spoil  heaps  contain 
10,000  tons.  After  weathering,  the  clay  is  ground  in  a  cir- 
cular pan  under  two  cylindrical  stone  rollers,  each  weigh- 
ing two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  quarter  tons,  and  faced 
with  iron.  After  grinding,  the  clay  is  carried  on  an  end- 
less band  to  a  "riddle"  of  4  or  0  meshes  to  the  inch  for 
fire-bricks,  6  to  10  meshes  for  fine  cement  clay,  and  12  to 
14  meshes  for  glass-house  or  pot  clay.  After  passing  the 
riddle  the  clay  is  tempered  with  water  to  a  suitable  degree 
of  plasticity,  and  is  then  passed  through  a  cylindrical  cast- 
iron  pug-miM,  where  it  is  cut  and  stirred  by  revolving 
hclicoidal  blades,  which  force  it  out  through  an  opening  at 
the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a  bar,  which  is  received  and 
carried  by  an  endless  band  to  the  moulding  shed.  The 
fire-bricks  are  moulded  by  hand  in  the  usual  manner, dried 
in  artificially  heated  sheds  at  a  temperature  of  60°  to  70" 
F.,  or  by  the  sun  in  clear  weather.  They  are  burned  in 
circular  domed  kilns  or  cupolas  called  ovens,  where  they 
remain  from  eight  to  fourteen  days,  being  subject  to  the 
intensity  of  flame  or  white  beat  for  about  four  days  and 
three  nights.  In  burning,  the  heat  is  slowly  increased 
and  gradually  lowered,  and  the  burnt  contents  require  seven 
days  to  cool.  Most  of  the  kilns  contain  12,000  bricks — 
some,  exceptionally,  30,000  to  35,000.  The  chimney-stack 
is  on  the  outside,  and  the  flame  burns  with  a  down  draught, 
descending  through  holes  in  the  floor.  Coal  is  used  for  fuel. 

Excellent  fire-bricks  are  made  in  New  Jersey  at  Perth 
Amboy,  Woodbridge,  South  Amboy,  Trenton,  and  other 
places  in  the  vicinity.  The  process  of  manufacturing  is 
essentially  the  same  as  for  common  bricks.  The  fire-clays 


of  these  localities  contain  irem-rally  more  alumina  and  less  | 
silica  than  tlio.-c  of  Stourhridne,  England,  and  are  there- 
fore richer,  the  alumina  reach  in  .1;  in  some  cases  as  high  as 
37i\r  to  3llii)-  l"'r  «•"'•.  wi'h  only  43,%  to  45/j  per  cent, 
of  silica.  The  composition  of  the  bricks  consists  of  about 
{  raw  clay,  J  cement.  4  kaolin,  and  4  fine  sand.  The  ce- 
ment is  lir.  Hav  i  hat  has  been  burnt:  the  kaolin  is  a  clay 
consisting  of  very  tine  sand,  mica,  and  fire-clay,  found  in 
the  vicinity,  anil  the  line  sruid  is  clean  coarse,  angular- 
grained  quartz,  found  remarkably  pure  near  by. 

Many  machines  have  been  employed  for  making  bricks, 
of  which    two    that    have   proved    to    be   successful"  « 
described.     In  the  French  machine,  invented  bv  M    Tcr- 


rason-Fougilres,  the  frame  is  composed  of  two  side-pieces 
A  B  (Figs.  1  and  3)  from  sixteen  to  twenty  feel  long, 
framed  together  as  shown  in  the  figures,  and  mounted  on 
wheels  to  permit  of  its  being  easily  moved  from  place  to 
place.  The  clay,  being  previously  moistened,  is  fed  to  the 
pug-mill  Y  (Fig.  3)  by  means  of  an  endless  chain  Z,  the 
chain  and  mill  being  both  operated  by  a  sweep  worked  by 
from  two  to  four  horses.  The  clay,  on  feeding  out  of  the 
pug-mill,  is  received  upon  a  plank  k  (Figs.  2  and  3)  sup- 
ported on  rods,  and  sanded  to  prevent  adhesion.  The  width 
of  the  plank  is  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  to  the  length  of  the 
bricks  to  be  made. 

Three  pairs  of  rollers  D,  E,  G  (Fig.  3)  fastened  under- 
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Death  the  frame  give  movement  and  direction  to  two  end- 
less belts  II  (Fig.  3)  by  means  of  a  crank  and  pinion  on 
the  shall  E.  On  each  belt  is  riveted  or  screwed  a  series  of 
wooden  blocks  h  (Fig. .'!)  exactly  equal  in  size.  Karh  block 
has  a  hole  bored  in  it  near  the  belt,  through  which  the 
rods  pass  from  side  to  side.  The  distance  between  the 
two  belts  can  be  regulated  by  sliding  the  rollers  on  their 
shafts,  so  that  the  space  between  the  block?  h  may  bo  ad- 
justed to  the  length  of  brick  required.  In  the  intervals 
between  D,  E,  (}  the  belts  are  supported  on  friction-rollers  t 
(Fig.  3).  Motion  is  given  to  the  belt  by  means  of  the 
tfi-ili  <•  (Fig.  2),  which  take  hold  of  the  projecting  ends  of 
the  rods  A'. 


The  endless  belts  being  put  in  motion,  the  plank  k,  loaded 
with  clay,  is  drawn  forward  under  the  cylinder  L  (Figs.  1, 
2,  3),  which  just  grazes  the  top  of  the  blocks  A.  The  clay 
is  thus  pressed  between  the  plank  k  and  the  cylinder  L, 
and  is  prevented  from  spreading  laterally  by  the  blocks  A. 
When  one  plank  has  advanced  sufficiently,  another  is 
added,  and  so  on. 

The  prism  of  clay,  constantly  advancing,  comes  next 
under  the  cylinder  M  (Figs.  1  and  3),  which  compresses  it 
down  to  the  thickness  required,  while  two  wires  n  (Fig.  3), 
one  on  each  side,  cut  it  to  the  desired  width. 

Passing  through  the  die  0  (Figs.  1  and  3),  the  prism  is 
brought  to  its  accurate  calibre.  When  working  a  prism 


two  bricks  thick  the  die  contains  a  wire  o  (Fig.  3)  which 
cuts  the  mass  horizontally. 

The  cylinder  L  is  of  wood;  a  wire  j  (Fig.  2)  stretched 
between  its  lower  surface  and  the  top  of  the  blocks  H  pre- 
vents the  clay  from  adhering  to  it.  The  cylinder  M  is  also 
of  wood,  but  is  surfaced  with  felt,  kept  constantly  moist- 
ened. The  die  0  is  also  supplied  with  a  small  stream  of 
water  from  the  same  source,  at  its  upper  corners,  through 
the  tube  o'  (Fig.  3). 

When  the  prism,  after  passing  through  the  die,  has  ad- 
vanced sufficiently  far,  a  small  chock  upon  the  plank  k 
rings  a  bell  P,  upon  which  the  man  who  is  turning  the 
crank  stops,  and  by  means  of  a  lever,  not  shown  in  the 
figure,  allows  the  frame  K  R  (Fig.  1)  turning  on  the  hinges 
q  q  to  drop,  and  by  means  of  the  wires  which  it  contains 
to  cut  off  a  certain  number  of  bricks  of  the  proper  width. 

By  means  of  this  machine  4800  bricks  per  hour  may  be 
turned  out — 48,000  per  day  of  ten  hours.  The  actual  daily 
production,  however,  rarely  exceeds  20,000  to  25,000,  unless 
the  crank  is  relieved. 

In  the  drawing  the  pug-mill  is  represented  as  feeding 
directly  into  the  machine.  As,  however,  the  mill  can 
rarely  supply  the  machine  fast  enough,  it  is  usually  de- 
tached, and  a  proper  quantity  of  clay  prepared  beforehand, 
and  then  shoveled  on  to  the  machine  as  required. 

The  leading  type  of  the  machines  used  at  Haverstraw, 
N.  Y.,  and  vicinity  for  the  manufacture  of  common  bricks, 
where  about  2,000,000  per  day  are  made  during  the  work- 
ing season,  is  shown  in  Fig.  4,  and  is  known  as  the  "Ver- 
valen  machine."  The  object  of  this  machine  is  merely  to 
fill  the  moulds  more  rapidly  than  could  bo  done  by  hand, 
and  not  to  produce  a  pressed  brick. 

A  is  a  wooden  box  or  tub  about  3  feet  4  inches  square 
inside,  and  from  4  feet  6  inches  to  5  feet  high,  into  which 
the  clay  to  bo  moulded  is  cast.  B  is  a  vertical  iron  shaft 
about  5  inches  in  diameter,  geared  with  the  engine  shaft 
C,  which  imparts  to  it  a  horizontal  rotary  motion.  The 
lower  end  of  B  is  provided  with  a  heavy  casting,  shaped 
like  the  letter  s,  called  the  wiper,  which  sweeps  the  clay 
through  a  lateral  opening  in  the  front  side  of  A  into  the 
cast-iron  box  D. 

The  shaft  B  is  provided  with  a  number  of  projecting  arms, 
from  fourteen  to  twenty-two,  which  clear  the  sides  of  the 
tub  by  about  one  inch,  and  servo  to  mix  the  ingredients 
before  they  are  expelled  by  the  wiper.  When,  however, 
the  clay  is  previously  mixed  by  a  tempering  wheel,  these 


arms  are  removed,  leaving  only  the  wiper,  and  the  tub  then 
serves  merely  as  a  hopper.  The  bottom  of  the  cast-iron 
box  D  is  provided  with  six  openings,  through  which  the 
prepared  clay  is  forced  into  corresponding  openings  in  the 


mould  E.  A  sort  of  rectangular  piston  works  up  and  down 
in  the  box  D  by  means  of  a  connecting  rod  F  run  by  a 
drum  G.  A  crank  at  the  end  of  the  drum-shaft  II  com- 
municates a  stroke  of  about  seven  inches  to  the  piston, 
which  stroke,  however,  can  be  diminished  at  pleasure  by 
shifting  the  position  of  a  pin  at  the  lower  extremity  of  F. 
The  bottom  of  the  piston  docs  not  como  nearer  than  about 
six  inches  to  the  bottom  of  the  box  I). 

The  action  of  the  machine  will  now  be  readily  under- 
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itood.     The  prepared  clay  is  swept  by  the  wiper  oat  of  A 
into  1),  whence  it  in  expelled  by  a  down  stroke  of  the  pis- 

toii    ml"  :i  mould   |ilit 1   under   ii.     While  this  mould  is 

being  filled  an  empty  our  is  inserted  behind  it  through  the 
aperture  I.  Tin-  Ono  <1  continuing  its  revolution  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow.  :i  cam  K  strikes  the  lever  L,  throw- 
in)?  it  forward.  as  shown  in  the  figure.  It  carries  willi  it 
the  shaft  M,  which  by  means  of  a  horizontal  rod  attached 
to  two  cranks  (one  of  which  is  nhown  partially  in  the  figure 
at  N)  and  passing  behind  the  empty  mould,  force*  it  for- 
wnrd,  thrusting  out  (he  full  OTIC  upon  I  hi-  table  O,  and  pl:i 
cins;  the-  empty  mould  in  position  to  be  tilled.  The  drum  Ii 
continuing  its  revolution,  another  cam,  placed  so  as  to  clear 
the  top  of  the  lever  L,  striken  the  upper  arm  of  the  lever  P, 
DJ  it,  by  means  of  the  projection  Q,  to  return  I/  to  its 

:rimilive  position.     A  chock  prevents  L  from  falling  too  far 
aek.     And  BO  on. 

Whenever  the  nature  of  the  materials  used  admits,  the 
mixture  of  the  ingredients  is  made  by  the  pug-mill  work- 
ing in  the  tub.  In  this  case  a  rectangular  pit  is  prepared 
direetly  behind  the  machine,  capable  of  containing  the 
amount  of  clay  required  tor  a  day's  work.  The  clay  is 
placed  over  night  ill  this  pit,  and  is  wet  down  with 
tnin  amount  of  water,  varying  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  clav  used.  In  the  morning  the  other  ingredient*,  con 
lifting  of  Mod  and  anthracite  coal  dust,  are  carted  to  the  pit 
and  roughly  mixed  by  two  spaders,  who  afterwards  throw 
it  up  into  tiie  tub,  where  the  pug-mill  completes  the  mixing. 

The  proportion  of  sand  used  varies  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  clay  and  the  relative  proportions  in  which 
the  two  are  found  in  the  bank.  It  may  bo  taken,  on  an 
average,  at  one-third  sand  to  two-thirds  clay.  The  Haver- 
straw  sand  is  of  excellent  quality,  and,  more  than  the  clay, 
gives  the  bricks  of  this  locality  their  peculiar  character. 
Coal-dust  is  used  in  the  average  proportion  of  3  pecks  to 
the  1000  bricks.  For  burning  properly  in  the  kilns,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  what  arc  called  auublt-coal  bricks  is  re- 
quired, in  which  the  proportion  is  about  5  bushels  of  dust 
per  1000  bricks.  When  mixed  in  a  circular  pit  by  means 
of  a  "  tempering  wheel,"  the  clay  and  coal-dust  are  dis- 
posed in  alternate  layers  and  cut  up  by  the  wheel.  The 
sand  is  then  added,  and  incorporated  by  the  wheel.  This 
operation  consumes  the  entire  day. 

When  the  moulds,  which  arc  made  mostly  of  cherry  or 
locust  wood,  and  contain  six  bricks  each,  are  thrust  from 
under  the  press  upon  the  table,  they  are  placed  on  trucks 
and  wheeled  under  the  drying  shed.  The  bricks  are  thrown 
out  upon  the  flat.  When  sufficiently  dry  they  are  "edged 
up "  by  means  of  on  instrument  called  an  edyer,  then 
"  spatted,"  or  tapped  with  a  flat  board  called  a  "  spatter," 
to  give  them  a  clean  edge,  and  then  "  hacked  up,"  or  placed 
in  long  and  narrow  rows  on  edge.  When  dry  enough — 
that  is,  in  one  to  three  days,  according  to  weather — they 
are  built  up  in  "arches,"  set  on  edge  in  the  order  called 
"three  over  one."  The  arches  contain  28,000  to  35,000 
bricks  each,  and  are  6  bricks  or  4  feet  wide,  about  44 
bricks  or  30  feet  deep,  and  from  45  to  55  courses  high. 
Each  areh  has  an  opening  at  the  bottom — hence  the  name 
— in  the  centre  of  its  width,  in  which  the  wood  used  in 
baking  is  placed.  On  the  outside  are  placed  the  "double- 
coal"  bricks,  to  the  number  of  about  3000  per  arch.  Bricks 
containing  only  the  usual  proportion  of  coal  would  not  burn 
properly  at  this  distance  Irom  the  fire. 

A  number  of  arches,  five,  ten,  or  more,  arc  built  up  con- 
tiguously, so  aa  to  form  a  solid  mass.  The  whole  is  then 
covered  with  a  dry  wall  of  baked  bricks,  the  lower  courses 
being  one  brick  thick,  and  the  rest  half  a  brick.  At  the 
bottom  they  leave  a  vacancy  between  the  wall  and  the  face 
of  the  arch,  which  gives  a  batter  to  the  covering  wall,  and 
affords  a  better  draught.  Arch-irons  or  oast-iron  frames 
having  an  opening  of  about  one  square  foot  are  inserted 
in  the  openings,  and  the  whole  is  smeared  over  with  clay. 
The  heap  so  prepared  is  called  a  kiln.  This  system  of 
burning  is  pursued  rather  than  that,  with  permanent  kilns, 
on  account  of  the  greater  number  of  brlen  which  may  be 
burned  in  a  gi\  u  1  ontrol- 

ling  only  1MMI  feet  frontage  can  thus  make  trom  5,000,000  to 
6,000,000  bricks  per  sea -on  of  150  working  days. 

About  four  cords  of  wood  are  used  per  arch,  and  the 
burning  requires  six  days,  tires  being  lit  on  Monday  morn- 
ing and  drawn  on  Saturday  evening.  Moulding  is  usually 
carried  on  during  the  forenoon  of  each  day — about  live  to  six 
hours — the  rest  of  the  -lay  liein-,'  spent  in  "  hacking  up."  etc. 

The  machines  above  mentioned  turn  out,  in  ordinary 
working,  ten  moulds  or  sixty  bricks  per  minute,  or  18,000 
to  20,000  per  forenoon.  They  require  the  following  plant 
and  help  per  machine:  2.">  moulds,  I  trucks,  and  S  men. 
If  operated  by  steam,  a  machine  turning  out  IS.IIOn  per 
day  requires  ci^ht  horse  power  nominal,  high  pressure. 

'l'hi>  standard  of  full  work  in  (his  section  is  to  turn  out 
1000  bricks  per  day  for  every  soul  employed,  from  the  time 


Fio.  5. 


the  clay  is  dug  till  the  bricks  are  loaded  in  the  vessels. 
Thus,  an  establishment  employing  forty  bunds,  all  told, 
should  turn  out  40,000  bricks  per  day.  Tin  M  imlhriek- 

inaehine.  Fig.  5, si -is 

illy  of  apug-mill, 

under  which  revolves  a 

hon/ontal  lion  taUe.  in 
whi'-h  theie  are  ci^'hi 
opening*  or  niouH 
the  size  of  a  brick.  The 
mill  mixes  the  clay,  and 
it  downward  by  its 
helicoidul  arms  through 
a  slot  in  the  ln.ttom  of 
the  mill,  thus  filling  tho 
moulds  on  they  pa 

cler  I  he-lot.     Knell  mould 

then  passes  uil'ler  a  pii- 

sure-plate,  which 
tiio^  the  clay  on  top, 
while  a  movable  plate, 
which  closes  the  mould 
at  the  bottom,  is  forced 
up  by  passing  over  a 
cam.  This  compresses 

the  plastic  brick,  forcing  out  the  air  and  excess  of  clay 
through  a  small  hole  in  the  pressure-plate.  After  passing 
the  pressure-plate  the  bricks  are  thrust  up  to  the  top  of  table, 
and  then  moved  automatically  to  an  endless  band,  which 
carries  them  away.  From  the  band  they  are  loaded  upon 
cars,  which  convey  them  into  drying-ovens.  They  go  to 
the  kiln  the  next  day.  (J.  A.  GIU.HORE,  U.  .V.  Army. 

Brick,  Arrhirolopy  of.  This  material  has  in  recent 
times  attracted  much  archaeological  interest.  The  Bible 
mentions  brick  as  the  material  of  which  the  tower  of  Babel 
was  made  :  "  Go  to.  let  us  make  brick  and  burn  them  thor- 
oughly "  (Gen.  xi.  5) ;  and  it  is  precisely  in  this  region,  the 
valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  that  the  most  inter- 
esting archaeological  remains  of  this  character  are  found. 
The  Babylonian  bricks  were  usually  burned  in  a  kiln,  while 
those  of  Nineveh  were  more  frequently  sun-dried.  We 
learn  also  from  the  Bible  that  sun-dried  bricks  were  ex- 
tensively employed  in  Egypt ;  and  that  it  was  one  of  the 
principal  employment!  of  the  enslaved  Israelites  to  make 
such  bricks,  in  which  straw  was  mingled  with  the  clay  so 
as  to  increase  the  durability  of  the  mass.  But  Egyptian 
buildings  made  of  unburnt  brick,  even  without  straw,  are 
still  standing  in  good  preservation.  Some  of  these  build- 
ings are  with  confidence  referred  to  the  remotest  periods 
of  history.  Similar  though  scarcely  parallel  example!  of 
the  durability  and  excellence  of  nnburnt  bricks  arc  afford- 
ed by  the  adobe  buildings  of  Mexico,  New  Mexico,  and 
Arizona,  many  of  which  were  erected  by  the  natives  long 
before  the  advent  of  the  white  race.  Adobe  buildings 
erected  for  public  uses  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  by  the 
Spanish  authorities  long  before  the  foundation  of  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  of  North  America,  are  still  in  use,  having  stood 
for  more  than  three  centuries  with  but  the  most  insignif- 
icant repairs.  This  durability,  however,  both  in  Egypt  and 
Spanish  America,  is  largely  due  to  the  dry  weather  which 
prevails  in  both  regions,  and  is  not  observed  in  brick  made 
from  inferior  clays.  The  ancient  Peruvians  made  bricks 
of  the  greatest  excellence,  a!  well  as  sun-dried  bricks  of 
good  quality.  The  Chinese  have  for  ages  made  excellent 
bricks,  to  some  of  which  they  give  a  glazed  surface,  like 
that  of  porcelain.  The  people  of  India  make  bricks — those 
of  some  regions  finely  ornamented,  and  superior  in  quality 
to  the  bricks  of  Europe  and  America.  The  old  ruins  of 
Farther  India  and  Java  attest  the  antiquity  of  the  art  of 
brickmaking  in  those  regions. 

But  the  great  discovery  of  the  secret  of  the  cuneiform 
writing  has  of  late  attracted  renewed  attention  to  the  bricks 
of  Babylon,  each  of  which  bears  at  least  the  name  of  some 
king  (notably  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar),  the  writing  having 
been  in  most  cases  made  upon  the  soft  clay  by  a  stylus  of 
iron.  This  practice  of  marking  bricks  with  some  name, 
as  that  of  the  ruler  01  the  manufacturer,  has  prevailed  in 
other  countries,  notably  in  ancient  Rome.  The  Romans 
made  many  public  and  private  buildings  of  brick,  often 
of  excellent  character ;  but  in  some  of  their  subterranean 
water-courses,  recently  cleared  out,  the  brick  lining  has 
disappeared,  leaving  a  honeycomb  of  projecting  mortar. 
It  has  been  assumed  that  Roman  brickmaking  was  derh  e,l 
from  that  of  Greece,  in  the  latter  country  n  \ery  important 
and  extensive  industry  in  ancient  times:  and  the  (ireeks, 
it  is  stated,  learned  the  art  of  brickmaking  from  the  Egyp- 
tians. But  if  it  were  necessary  to  find  any  such  origin  for 
so  universal  an  art  in  such  countries,  the  (ireeks  might  per- 
haps be  imagined  to  have  acquired  it  from  the  Assyrians 
in  Cyprus,  for  there  the  two  civilizations  had  a  point  of 
contact.  CHARLES  W.  UREENK. 
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Brick,  a  township  of  Ocean  co.,  N.  J.    Pop.  2724. 

Brick  Creek,  a  township  of  Halifax  co.,  Va.  Pop. 
55<M. 

Brick  Meeting-House,  a  post-township  of  Cecil  co., 
Md.  Pop.  1564. 

Bricks'bnrg,  a  post-village  of  Brick  township,  Ocean 
co.,  N. .].,  on  the  Karitau  and  Delaware  Hay  K.  K.,  44  miles 
S.  by  \V.  of  New  York.  It  is  a  new  and  thriving  settle- 
ment, and  has  manufactures  of  lumber,  sash  and  blinds, 
brick,  etc.  Considerable  capital  is  invested  in  raising 
small  fruits  for  market.  It  has  one  weekly  paper,  a  ladies' 
seminary,  and  a  fine  public  school  building. 

Bride§burg,  a  former  township  of  Philadelphia  co., 
Pa.,  now  included  within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia.  It  is 
about  7  miles  N.  by  E.  of  the  State-house.  It  contains  a 
U.  S.  arsenal. 

Bridewell,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  a  house  of  cor- 
rtrtion  for  offenders.  This  name  was  originally  applied  to 
a  well  which  was  dedicated  to  Saint  Bride  in  London,  .and 
a  hospital  founded  on  thaj  site  by  Edward  VI.  Henry 
VIII.  also  built  here  about  1522  a  palace  called  Bridewell, 
which  Edward  VI.  gave  to  the  city  of  London  to  be  used 
us  a  workhouse  and  house  of  correction  "for  the  strumpet 
and  idle  person,  for  the  rioter  that  consumeth  all,  and  the 
vagabond  that  will  abide  in  no  place." 

Bridge*  (  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  obscure :  but, 
iici-onlini/  to  Hii-hiirilmin,  I/'  deririition  is  believed  to  imply 
that  which  reaches,  stretches,  iir  extends;  i.  e.  from  bank  to 
bunk,  across  it  river,  from  side  to  side,  point  to  point — any- 
thing luiilt,  i-nisfil,  inn!  stretched  or  extended  across.)  If,  as 
defined  by  Rankinc  (see  ExGi-VEEitiNG)  the  engineer  "is  he 
who  by  art  and  science  makes  the  mechanical  properties  of 
matter  serve  the  ends  of  man/'  it  may  further  be  said  that 
the  form  of  matter  which  earliest  presented  the  problem 
of  its  reduction  to  subservience  to  his  purposes  was  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  To  a  social  being — a  member  of  com- 
munities in  which  civilization  has  made  any  advances — 
[Kiths  of  communication  from  place  to  place  are  among  the 
earliest  felt  necessities ;  and  in  connection  with  them  the 
surmounting,  by  bridges,  of  the  barriers  presented  by  ra- 
vines, rivulets,  and  rivers.  In  a  rude  state  of  society  the 
most  obvious  and  simple  bridge  is  a  tree  thrown  across  the 
stream  (if  but  a  rivulet),  and  hence,  says  Kankine,  "the 
first  man  who  bridged  a  torrent  with  a  fallen  tree  had  in 
him  something  of  the  engineer;"  putting  bridge  building 
among  the  very  first  exhibitions  of  the  engineering  art. 
Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  from  the  engineer's  art, 
as  exhibited  in  bridge-building,  was  derived  the  title  of  the 
Roman  high  priest;  a  title  transmitted  to  the  Koman 
Bishop  and  now  symbolizing  to  the  faithful  of  the  Itoman 
Church,  tlie  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  infallible  head  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  otherwise  styled  THE  POPE.  The 
word  ''  Pontiff,"  says  Webster,  is  •'  said  to  bo  derived  from 
pons,&  bridge,  and  facere,  to  make,  because  the  first  bridge 
over  the  Tiber  was  constructed  and  consecrated  by  the  high 
pritest." 

We  have  indicated  the  fallen  tree  as  the  rudest  and, 
most  probably,  the  earliest  bridge.  Singularly  the  next 
step  in  bridge-building  seems  to  have  been  one  which,  in 
its  full  development,  involves  the  refinements  of  the  con- 
structive art  and  of  the  mathematical  science.  "Another 
step  in  advance  (Tomlinson's  Encya.  of  the  Useful  Arts) 
is  to  stretch  across  a  river  a  number  of  ropes,  made  of 
rushes  or  leathern  thongs,  secured  on  the  opposite  banks 
between  trees  and  posts,  and  connected  and  covered,  so  as 
to  form  a  slight  bridge.  This  method  is  practised  in  some 
of  the  mountainous  districts  of  South  America.  The  ropes 
are  formed  of  thongs  of  ox-hide,  consisting  of  several 
strands,  about  six  or  eight  inches  in  thickness,  and  across 
these,  in  a  transverse  direction,  sticks  are  laid,  and  these 
are  covered  with  a  flooring  of  branches  of  trees.  In  other 
cases,  an  ox-hide  rope  is  extended  from  one  side  of  the 
river  to  the  other,  and  is  secured  to  each  bank  by  means 
of  strong  posts.  On  one  side  is  a  kind  of  wheel,  or  winch, 
to  straighten  or  slacken  the  rope,  from  which  hangs,  by  a 
clue  at  each  end,  a  kind  of  leathern,  hammock,  capable  of 
holding  a  man.  A  rope  fastened  to  either  clue,  and  ex- 
tended to  each  side  of  the  river,  is  used  for  drawing  the 
hammock  to  the  side  intended.  A  push  at  its  first  setting 
off  sends  it  quickly  to  the  other  side.  Mules  are  carried 
over  in  this  way." 

To  use  these  cables  in  pairs  and  to  suspend  from  them  a 
flooring  is  all  that  is  needed  to  make  a  suspension  bridge. 
"Such  bridges  are  very  numerous  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  In  China,  where  the  germ  of  nearly  everything 
connected  with  the  Useful  Arts  is  found,  suspension  bridges 
are  formed  of  five  parallel  chains  with  links  one  foot  in 
di:uiit'U'r,  cm  which  a  loose  bumboo  flooring  is  laid.  An- 
other form  is  described  lli;  consisting  of  two  parallel  chains 
four  feet  apart,  suspended  over  stone  piers  about  eight  feet 


high  on  each  bank.  The  ends  of  the  chains  pass  back 
from  thence,  turn  obliquely,  and  are  bedded  in  the  rock, 
i-iirh  being  fastened  round  a  large  stone,  which  is  kept 
down  by  a  mass  of  smaller  stones  laid  upon  it.  A  plank 
about  eight  inches  wide,  extending  across  the  river,  is  sus- 
priidetl  from  the  chains  by  bands  made  of  roots,  of  such 
length  that  the  path  is  four  feet  below  the  chains  in  the 
middle  of  the  length  of  the  bridge.  The  suspending  bands 
are  renewed  every  year,  and  the  planks  are  loose,  so  that 
any  part  can  be  prepared  separately.  The  length  of  one 
of  these  bridges  is  described  as  being  59  feet.  It  is  only 
used  for  foot-passengers;  but  it  is  a  proper  suspension 
bridge,  with  a  horizontal  platform  suspended  from  the 
main  chains." 

But  to  return  to  the  "  fallen  tree."  Instead  of  "  felling  " 
a  tree  in  place,  the  transition  to  stretching  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  a  "  log  "  or  "  beam,"  over  a  ravine  with  suitable,  how- 
ever rude,  artificial  bearing-points,  or  "  abutments,"  is  nat- 
ural and  obvious.  As  the  art  of  "Carpentry"  developed 
itself,  and  as  a  more  scientific  knowledge  of  the  "Strength 
of  Materials  "  was  acquired — particularly  in  its  applications 
to  the  resistance  to  flexure  and  stress  of  beams,  the  "  Tim- 
ber Bridge  "  becomes  the  natural  development  of  the  fallen 
tree.  It  would  soon  be  discovered  that  the  simple  "  beam  " 
stretched  between  two  bearing  points  would  receive  its 
maximum  bending  strain  at  its  middle  point ;  that  thence, 
towards  each  abutment  the  strain  would  rapidly  diminish. 
Hence,  to  get  the  greatest  strength,  with  the  least  weight 
(for  its  otcn  weight  is  the  preponderating  cause  of  strain) 
the  obvious  expedient  of  making  the  beam  thicker  in  the 
middle. 

Again,  the  discovery  would  soon  be  made  that  the  upper 
or  top  fibres  of  a  beam  are  compressed  and  those  at  the 
bottom  extended,  while  the  middle  ones  are  comparatively 
without  strain;  and  the  transition  to  the  truss  or  framed 
girder  in  which  the  lower  or  tie-beains,  alone,  suffer  ex- 
tension— the  upper,  or  brace  timbers,  are  compressed. 
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In  applying  the  above  to  long  spans  it  becomes  necessary 
that  the  lower  or  tic-beam  (which  may  indeed  be  made  up 
of  more  than  one  piece  "  fished "  together)  should  have 
points  of  support  intermediate  between  the  two  abutments; 
also  that  the  upper  (or  fArioc-bearing  pieces)  should  bo 
stiffened  by  the  application  of  intermediate  bearing  points. 
To  meet  these  requirements  the  truss  assumes  more  com- 
plicated forms,  thus : 

FIG.  2. 


The  latter  figure  exhibits  nearly  the  principles  of-  con- 
struction of  the  celebrated  bridge  over  the  Rhine  at  Schaff- 
hausen. 

Since,  in  a  bent  beam  it  is  found  that  the  top  fibres  are 
compressed,  the  bottom  ones  extended,  while  the  middle 
ones,  neither  compressed  nor  extended  (longitudinally)  serve 
to  bind  the  other  parts  together,  an  artificial  beam  on  a 
:  large  scale  may  be  made  by  uniting  the  top  and  bottom 
longitudinal  pieces  by  a  web  of  diagonals  which  shall  s.rvc 
the  purpose  of  the  middle  fibres  of  the  pure  beam.  This  is 
accomplished  in  the  various  kinds  of  "  trusses  "  in  which 
the  upper  and  lower  members  are  connected  by  different 
systems  of  diagonal  bracing  combined  with  vertical  ties  : 
as  in  Fig.  3. 

FIG.  3. 


Hence,  also,  the  "  lattice  bridge  "  so  much  in  use  for  or- 
dinary road  bridges  in  this  country,  and  for  some  of  our 
earlier  railroad  bridges. 
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The  principles  and  qualities  of  the  Town  lattice  (Fig.  4) 
ore  too  well  known  to  need  description.  Jts  cheapness  and 
the  facility  of  its  construction  adapted  it  for  universal  use  in 


a  country  like  ours,  where  the  roadways  which  they  arc  to 
carryover  the  numerous  streams  are  theuiselvea,  for  i)i>' 
most  part,  only  the  earth  thrown  up  and  consolidated.  On 
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our  earliest  railways  they  were  naturally  resorted  to,  but 
being  deficient  in  xlrcngth,  other  combinations  of  timber 
were  resorted  to,  especially  the  arch,  which  (the  Burr)  truss 
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(Fig.  5)  is  exemplified  in  some  of  our  older  existing  railway 
bridges,  and  in  the  well-known  road-bridge  at  Trenton,  built 
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in  1 S04.  Other  forms  of  timber  bridges  (see  p.  61 5 ),  though 
admirable  for  their  extent  and  the  ingenuity  employed  in 
their  construction,  were  likewise  deficient  in  the  rigidity 
essential  for  railway  purposes. 

It  fell  to  the  part  of  Col.  S.  H.  Long,  U.  8.  Engineer?, 
in  his  capacity  of  chief  of  the  board  of  engineers  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  K.  H.,  in  the  year  1828  to  devise  * 
suitable  timber  bridge  for  the  uses  of  that  great  under- 
taking. He  aimed  at  a  structure  simple  in  its  character, 
requiring  only  the  skill  of  a  good  house-carpenter  or  joiner, 
and  hence  to  be  of  timber,  which,  both  strong  and  of  little 
weight,  is  generally  procurable  upon  the  route,  and  is  sus- 
ceptible of  rapid  replacement  in  case  of  destruction  by  fire 
or  flood,  and  of  which  the  first  cost  it  very  email.  The 
first  bridge  on  this  plan,  on  the  Washington  road  at  its  in- 
tersection with  and  over  a  deep  cut  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  R.  I!.,  21  miles  from  Baltimore,  is  thus  sketched  and 
described  by  the  inventor  (Fig.  6] : 

"  The  length,  or  span,  of  the  bridge  is  109  feet;  its  width 
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from  out  to  out,  24  feet;  and  its  height  from  bottom  to  top 
of  its  posts  is  15}  feet.  It  is  supported  by  a  double  truss- 
frame  on  each  side,  furnished  with  arch  braces  from  beneath 
only,  the  upper  arch-braces  not  being  required  in  a  bridge 
of  that  length.  The  exterior  string-pieces  of  each  string 
are  only  6  inches  square,  and  the  exterior  6"  X  8".  The 
posts  at  the  ends  and  at  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  as  also 
the  arch-braces,  are  of  the  size  last  mentioned.  The  other 
posts  and  the  main  braces  are  6  inches  square.  The  counter 
and  lateral  braces  are  only  5  inches  square. 

"  The  whole  of  the  timber,  except  the  keys,  is  white  pine, 
with  no  other  seasoning  than  what  it  might  have  acquired 
in  six  weeks,  during  which  time  the  work  was  in  progress, 
having  been  framed  and  raised  in  that  time  by  six  workmen 
only.  Independently  of  the  abutments  and  exterior  cover- 
ing of  the  bridge,  its  cost,  inclusive  of  materials  and  work- 
manship of  every  kind,  was  only  $1145.  .  .  . 

"  Agreeably  to  the  most  approved   rules  for  computing 

the  strength  of  similar  structures,  it  will  sustain  on  every 

square  foot  of  its  floor,  in  addition   to  its  own  weight,  at 

lc:i-t  !'_'»   pounds,  or,  equably  distributed  over  the  entire 

.if  i!>  tlf'.ir,  ahout  110  tons  weight." 

It  was  intend"'.!  I iy  Col.  I, cui!;  that  the  ravine  now  spanned 
}>y  the  t  ':irro!]ton  viaduct,  so  called,  nnd  the  deep  valley  of 
i^nl-'iy's  Hun,  should  be  crossed  by  bridges  nt  timber  on 
this  plan,  and  the  rond  bridir'\  liefore  described  by  Col. 
Lon£,  w:is  (''instructed  by  him  and  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that,  his  trussed  frame  would  furnish  the  desid- 
eratum then  sought — viz.  a  structure  of  timber  of  sufficient 
strength  and  rigidity  to  meet  alt  the  requirements  of  a  rail- 
road bridge,  and  at  a  very  moderate  cost.  Sut>se<|iient!y. 
however,  the  company  changed  its  policy,  and  the  Carroll- 


ton  viaduct  was  built  of  stone  at  enormous  cost ;  while  the 
valley  of  Gadsby's  Run  was  raised  to  grade  by  a  stone 
structure  and  heavy  embankment. 


Mere  recent  forms  of  timber  bridges  for  railroads,  bnilt 
under  the  Howe  patent  (Fig.  1),  McCallum  (Fig.  8),  and 
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other  trussed-frame  bridges,  derive  their  origin  from  that 
of  Col.  Long,  the  first  in  this  country,  at  least,  who  applied 
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the  rectangular  trussed  frame,  pure  and  simple,  to  bridges 
for  railroads. 

The  first  bridge  built  of  the  Howe  truss  was  in  1838  for 
Capt.  W.  II.  Swift,  U.S.  Engineers,  when  chief  engineer  of 
the  (now)  Boston  and  Albany  R.  R.,  at  Warren  Village, 
Mass.,  and  under  the  specifications  entered  in  the  patent 
of  Col.  Long.  The  second  bridge  built  by  Mr.  Howe  was 
over  the  Connecticut  River  at  Springfield,  for  the  late  Major 
AVhistler,  then  engineer  of  the  same  road  (1841—42). 

Our  great  trunk  railroads  are  no  longer  hampered  by  the 
want  of  capital  which  generally  forbade  bridge  construction 
over  large  rivers  and  estuaries,  yet  wooden  bridges  must  pre- 
vail in  our  new  railway  enterprises,  and  hence  this  remi- 
niscence of  their  early  adoption,  though  anticipating  what 
wo  have  to  say  in  connection  with  the  more  general  history 
of  timber  bridges,  is  deemed  appropriate. 

Although  the  "fallen  tree"  and  its  development,  the 
timber  bridge,  must  have  been  the  earliest  of  bridges  yet 
with  the  exception  of  drawings  made  by  Palladio  and  others 
from  the  description  given  in  Csesar's  Commentaries  of  his 
bridge  over  the  Rhine,  we  have  no  satisfactory  account  of 
any  ancient  bridge.* 

This  famous  bridge  has  been  cited  in  the  works  of  the 
most  celebrated  engineers  and  architects  as  worthy  of 
record.  It  was  constructed  over  the  lower  Rhine  some- 
where between  Emerich  and  the  Wcsel,  perhaps  (and  quite 
probably  when  the  situation  of  Cassar's  camp  at  that  time 
is  considered)  at  the  very  place  where  the  city  first  named 
is  now  built.  Its  length  must  have  been  somewhere  be- 
tween 550  and  6uO  yards.  Caesar  (according  to  Rondelet) 
describes  his  own  work  as  follows : 

"  Urged  by  these  powerful  motives  Caesar  resolved  to 
cross  the  Rhine  with  his  army.  The  use  of  boats  offered 
no  sufficient  security  for  such  an  operation,  and,  moreover, 
a  resort  to  this  means  seemed  to  him  unworthy  of  his 
glory  and  of  the  honor  of  the  Roman  name.  On  the 
other  hand  the  establishment  of  a  bridge  presented  great 
difficulties  on  account  of  the  width,  depth,  and  velocity  of 
the  current.  He  persisted  nevertheless  in  regarding  this 
as  thp  only  fit  means ;  and  the  bridge  was  executed  in  the 
following  manner  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  it  con- 
ceived in  his  own  mind. 

"  Timbers  of  a  foot  and  a  half  thickness,  sharpened  at 
the  foot,  and  of  a  length  corresponding  to  the  depth  of  the 
river,  were  assembled  in  couples,  allowing  an  interval  of 
two  feet  between  them.  Thus  united  by  means  of  suitable 
apparatus,  they  were  let  down  into  the  water,  not  vertically 
like  ordinary  piles,  but  inclined  in  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  thus  driven.  Another  couple  with  opposite  in- 
clination was  then  fixed  (or  driven)  40  feet  below  the  first. 
These  double  pieces,  thus  disposed,  received  at  their  ex- 
tremity a  beam  of  2  feet  thickness  which  filled  the  interval 
between  the  pieces  of  each  pair,  and  which  was  thus  sup- 
ported at  each  end  by  double  ties. 

"  This  frame-work  composed  of  pieces  inclined  in  oppos- 
ing directions,  strongly  connected  with  each  other,  formed 
a  very  solid  combination;  for  the  property  of  such  a  dis- 
position of  materials  is  that  the  force  of  the  current  adds 


to  its  stability  by  excrticg  a  strong  pressure  on  the  assem- 
blage. 

"After  making  a  number  of  similar  structures,  placed  at 
equal  distances  and  extending  from  shore  to  shore,  a  con- 
tinuous flooring  was  added  composed  of  beams  covered 
with  fascines.  Besides  these  arrangements  inclined  (brace) 
piles  were  driven  on  the  lower  side  and  connected  with  the 
rest  of  the  work,  forming  a  ic/iule  capable  of  resisting  the 
greatest  impetuosity  of  the  current. 

"  The  same  was  done  above  to  protect  against  floating 
trees  or  boats  which  the  enemy  might  send  down  the 
stream  with  a  view  of  destroying  the  structure. 

"The  tenth  day  after  the  cutting  and  assembling  of  the 
timbers,  the  bridge  was  entirely  finished  and  the  army  ac- 
complished its  passage." 

Rondelet  gives  two  "restorations"  (as  they  may  be 
called)  of  this  interesting  bridge  (see  Plate  XCVIII. 
"Art  do  Batir"),  of  which  the  sketch  herewith  is  one;* 
but  the  foregoing  description  is,  like  all  the  works  of 
its  great  author,  so  lucid  as  to  scarce  need  pictorial  illus- 
tration. 

FIG.  9. 


Among  the  earlier  wooden  bridges  of  which  we  have 
record  the  boldest  and  most,  ingeniously  constructed  was 
that,  at  Schaffhausen  on  the  Rhine. 

A  stone  bridge  that  had  spanned  the  Rhine  here  having 
fallen,  and  the  project  of  rebuilding  it  being  found  imprac- 
ticable, Ulric  Grubenmann,  a  common  carpenter  of  Tueffen, 
produced  a  model  for  a  wooden  bridge,  supported  only  by 
the  abutments  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  After  some  hesi- 
tation on  the  part  of  the  committee  of  Sehaff  hausen,  his 
proposal  was  adopted,  and  he  completed  this  truly  extraor- 
dinary work  in  the  year  1758.  The  total  length  of  the 
bridge  was  364  feet,  and  its  breadth  18  feet.  It  was  eight 
feet  out  of  a  straight  line,  the  angle  pointing  down  the 
river;  and  171  feet  from  the  town  abutment.  This  mag- 
nificent and  ingenious  bridge  was  destroyed  by  the  French 
in  April  1799. 
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Fig.  10  represents  a  single  span  of  the  bridge. 

Still  more  worthy  of  admiration,  though  less  known,  was 
the  bridge  of  Wettingen  over  the  Limmat,  near  Baden, 
constructed  by  the  same  Ulric  jointly  with  his  brother  John 
Grubenmann.  Its  span  was  366  feet,  without  intermediate 
support.  This  bridge  too  was  destroyed  in  the  campaign 
of  1799.  "The  destruction  of  these  bridges,"  says  Ronde- 
let, "  would  have  been  an  irreparable  loss,  not  only  to  the 
public  but  more  especially  to  the  Art  of  Carpentry  had  not 
the  plans  and  details,  the  knowledge  of  which  cannot  be 
too  widely  disseminated,  been  carefully  preserved." 

Fig.  11  represents  a  half  span. 

In  our  own  country,  until  the  comparatively  recent  in- 
troduction of  iron,  timber  has  been  almost  exclusively  em- 

*  The  oldest  wooden  bridge  on  record  is  the  Pons  sublicius 
which  existed  at  Rome  500  years  B.  C.  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
combat  of  Horatius  Codes,  a  Roman  kniutit,  who  saved  the  city 
by  his  noble  defence  of  this  bridge.  The  word  suUicivs  is  be- 
lieved to  imply  wooden  piers  or  piles. 


ployed  in  Bridge-building,  the  early  history  of  which  de- 
scribes many  noteworthy  structures.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  was  that  over  the  Schuylkill  at  Philadelphia, 
styled  by  its  builder,  Lewis  Wernwag,  "  The  Colossus  of 
Fairmount."  It  is  thus  described  by  Cresy. 

"It  was  a  beautiful  piece  of  carpentry,  composed  of  a 
single  arch,  the  span  of  which  was  340  feet,  and  it  had  no 
other  support  than  that  of  the  two  abutments  ;  the  versed 
sine  was  38  feet,  and  the  breadth  of  the  carriage  way  30 
feet.  The  principal  timbers,  which  were  of  large  dimen- 
sion, were  all  sawn  down  the  middle,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining whether  they  were  perfectly  sound :  and  when  ap- 
plied to  the  bridge  they  were  placed  at  a  sufficient  distance 
to  allow  the  tenons  of  29  king-posts,  which  radiated  to  the 
centre,  to  pass,  without  any  mortises  being  cut  to  receive 
them ;  by  this  means  the  air  circulated  freely  round  all  the 
timbers,  and  dry  rot  was  prevented  :  the  main  ribs  consisted 

*  There  is  also  one  in  the  book  of  Thomas  Pope,  cited  here, 
after. 
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of  three  double  rows  of  timber,  laid  three  deep,  or  one  above 
the  other,  the  whole  bound  together  strongly  with  wrought 
iron.  Between  the  tops  of  the  king  posts  attaining  beams 
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were  introduced,  which  kept  the  headii  from  approaching 
each  other.  and  in  addition  two  other  timbeis.  place"! 
oually  like  tit.  Andrew's  cross,  wi .re  in.-ci  ti-.|  in  each  of  tiiu 


divisions,  "truttingthc  king-posts  more  firmly  and  prevent- 
ing the  arch  i'rcuii  -|irniL'>ng.  The  abutments,  against 
ttbieh  (he  timber  arch  pre«ned,  were  of  solnl  iii:i-"nry,  and 
carried  up  considerably  higher  than  the  top  of  the  an-h. 
The  floor  of  the  bridge  wan  upon  girders,  laid  upon  should- 
ers formed  in  tin-  ."ides  of  the  kin:;  |ni-r~.  to  which  (bey  were 
firmly  bolted :  on  (ho  tops  of  the  kings,  and  in  the.  direelion 
of  the  transverse  girders,  were  the  tie-beams  of  the  roof; 
these  latter  uot  only  served  to  maintain  the  roof  securely, 

Fio. 


but  also  the  heads  of  the  kings  in  their  perpendicular  and 
proper  position.  Tin-  mot  was  li^hlly  tunned,  and  the 
sides  of  the  bridge  were  close  boarded,  «u  that  the  timbers, 
or  the  principles  of  their  construction,  could  not  be  Been." 
V\f.  1'2  exhibits  the  arrangement  described;  its  great 
simplicity  compared  with  the  two  just  before  deceril-  d 
is  striking.  The  builder  asserts  that  he  can  build  to  500 
feet  span  "  by  making  the  ribs  of  more  pieces  iu  depth  and 
thickness  and  all  the  parts  in  proportion." 

12. 


Span,  340  ft.  3|  In. 


This  beautiful  structure  was  compared  by  Fanny  Kemble 
in  her  "Journal,"  to  "a  scarf  rounded  by  the  wind  and 
flun^  over  the  river." 

The  writer  is  informed  that  the  upper  part  of  the  west 
abutment  had  yielded  (receded)  three  or  four  inches  under 
the  thrust  nf  tilt  arch  but,  apparently,  without  detriment 
to  stability.  On  one  occasion  an  unusual  load  (a  heavy 
stone)  was  allowed  to  pass  over  this  single  stretch  of  340 
feet  :ij  inches  (the  accurate  lineal  span)  which  had  been 
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refused  passage  over  the  Market  street  triple  span  bridge. 
(See  Fig.  13.) 

Like  its  famous  predecessors  of  SchafThausen  and  Wctt- 
ingen,  this  beautiful  structure  has  ceased  to  exist;  not  like 
them  a  victim  of  "man's  ravage,"  but  of  the  arch  enemy 
to  all  wooden  monuments — accidental  combustion  (1838). 

Another  notable  bridge  was  thrown  over  the  Schuy  Ikill  at 
a  much  earlier  period  of  which  a  sketch  is  given  herewith. 

It  is  described  by  Thomas  Pope  *  as  follows : 


"It  is  composed  of  three  arcs  of  wood,  supported  by  two 
stone  piers,  with  two  abutments  and  wing-walls.  The 
western  pier  is  sunk  in  an  astonishing  depth  of  water,  per- 
haps greater  than  ever  any  bridge  pier  was  before  sunk,  in 
any  part  of  the  world ;  the  surface  of  the  rock  on  which  it 
is  placed  being  forty-one  feet  nine  inches  below  common 
high  tides.  The  piers  were  built  with  coffer-dams.  The 
dam  for  the  western  pier  was  curiously  constructed,  from  a 
design  furnished  by  Mr.  William  Weston,  a  celebrated 
hydraulic  engineer  of  Gainsborough,  in  England.  We  may 
have  some  conception  of  its  magnitude  when  we  are  told 
that  eight  hundred  thousand  feet  of  timber  were  employed 

in  it." 

•    •        *  *  *  *  *  * 

"  The  eastern  abutment  and  wing-walls  are  founded  on  a 
rock.  Those  on  the  western  side  are  built  on  piles.  There 
are  upwards  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  tons  of  ma- 
sonry in  the  western  pier.  Many  of  the  stones  composing 
both  piers  weigh  from  three  to  twelve  tons.  A  number  of 
massive  chains  are  stretched  in  various  positions  across  the 
piers.  These  are  worked  in  with  the  masonry,  the  exterior 
of  which  is  clamped,  and  finished  in  the  most  substantial 
and  workmanlike  style. 

"The  frame  of  the  superstructure  was  designed  and 
erected  bv  Timoihy  Palmcrof  Ncwhuryport,  Massachusetts. 
It  is  a  masterly  piece  of  workmanship,  combining  in  its 
principles  that  of  kinir-po--ts  and  braces  with  that  of  a  stone 
arc.  Half  of  each  post,  with  the  brace  between  them,  will 
form  the  voussoir  ot'  an  arc,  and  lines  through  the  middle 
of  each  post  would  describe  the  radii  or  joints." 

Another  notable  bridge  is  described  by  the  same  author 
as  follows  : 

"  PiscATAyr.v  IlRipnu.  In  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-four,  a  bridire  was  built  over  the  River 
Piscatai(na.  se\en  miles  above  Portsmouth.  Its  length  is 
twenty-six  hundred  feet;  of  which  twenty-two  hundred 


feet  are  planked.  The  greater  part  of  this  Bridge  is  built 
of  piles  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  river  in  the  common  way. 
But  that  part  which  engages  the  attention  of  travellers,  is 
an  arc  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  uniting  two  islands, 
over  water  forty-six  feet  deep.  This  stupendous  arc  of  two 
hundred  and  forty-four  feet  on  the  chord,  is  allowed  to  be  a 
masterly  piece  of  Architecture,  planned  and  built  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Timothy  Palmer  of  Newburyport.  This 
bridge  cost  the  proprietors  sixty-eight  thousand  dollars." 

This  bridge  is  alluded  to  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia 
as  one  over  the  "  Portsmouth  River ;"  and  by  Col.  Douglas! 
in  his  work  on  military  bridges,  who  says  :  "  It  was  put 
together  with  wooden  keys,  on  Price's  method  of  construc- 
tion, applied  to  a  larger  span,  except  that  there  is  some 
difference  in  the  form  of  the  keys."  The  writer  observes 
that  the  arch  isextremely  flexible,  and  that  diagonal  braces 
would  be  an  improvement  in  it.  Also  that  if  the  three  ribs 
had  been  placed  close  above  one  another,  and  firmly  con- 
nected together,  the  bridge  would  have  been  much  better 
adapted  to  resist  any  unequal  load,  because,  in  such  case, 
they  would  have  formed  a  solid  beam,  equal  in  depth  to  the 
sum  of  their  depths. 

And  even  Tredgold  treats  of  it,  saying  "it  would  have 
been  still  better  to  have  made  the  same  quantity  of  timber 
into  two  ribs,  with  cross  ties  and  diagonal  braces  between 
them  ;  that  the  method  of  connecting  the  parts  by  means 
of  dove-tail  keys  is  objectionable,  as  the  timber  must  be 
greatly  weakened  by  such  large  mortices,  and  a  very  slight 
degree  of  shrinkage  renders  them  useless  ;  that  it  is  still 
more  objectionable  as  applied  to  the  radial  pieces,  which 
would  have  been  much  better  notched  on  in  pairs,  and 
bolted  through." 

•"A  Treatise  on  Bridire  Architecture,"  New  York.  1S11.  A 
verv  curious,  and,  as  a  history  of  bridge-hulldinK  up  to  that  date, 
valuable  book.  The  Society  and  Mercantile  Libraries  possess 
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The  special  object  of  the  work  of  Thomas  Pope  was  to 
promulgate  the  project  of  a  "  Patent  Bridge  "  of  his  own. 
"  A  model  was  built  to  illustrate  a  Bridge  suitable  to  span 
the  East  River  at  New  York,  with  a  single  arc,  the  chord 
of  which  would  be  1800  feet,  the  altitude  or  versed  sine 
223  feet,  the  abutments  were  built  in  the  form  of  so  many 
warehouses,  and  the  whole  was  erected  by  a  scale  of  $  of 
an  inch  to  one  foot;  the  length  of  model  of  half  bridge,  in 
real  measure,  is  nearly  fifty  feet.  The  weight  that  the 
unsupported  arm  of  this  diminutive  Model  bore  at  one 
time,  since  finished,  has  been  ten  tons;  and  which  has  as- 
tonished the  mind  of  every  beholder." 

"The  Shipwrights  of  New  York"  (among  which  we  find 
the  well-known  names  of  HKNHY  ECKFOUI>,  Christian  Bergh, 
Adam  and  Noah  Brown,  Joseph  Webb,  Ac.,  Ac.)  certify  to 
tin-  I'tVrrt  that  "  we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  as  our 
joint  opinion,  that  the  strength  thus  furnished  is  more 
than  equal  tn  nil  that  <-;ni  lie  needed." 

Tho  plan  is  not  without  merits  ;  but  the  time  when  "  Riv- 
ers North  and  East  may  have  a  Bridge,"  waited  fora  Roeb- 
ling.  The  inventor  gives  his  plan  of  construction  in  great 
detail,  tn^other  with  a,  view  twice  repeated  of  the  entire 
bridge  spanning  "the  spacious  Hudson."  But  inasmuch  as 
it  was  to  be  projected  out  from  its  abutments  without  aid  of 
centreing  or  "false  works,"  he  has  given  a  view  (Fig.  14) 
of  the  half  bridge  thus  projected,  with  the  motto  : 

FIG.  14. 


"Like  half  a  rainbow  rising  on  yon  shore 
While,  its  twin  partner  spans  the  semi  o'er 
And  makes  a  perfect,  whole  that  need  not  part 
Till  time  has  furnished  us  a  nobler  art." 

But  the  frontispiece  exhibits  the  "  perfect  whole  "  striding 
the  "  Broad  Hudson,"  with  the  more  ambitious  motto  : 

"Let  the  Broad  Arch  the  spacious  Hudson  stride, 
And  span  Columbia's  Rivers  far  more  wide, 
Convince  the  world  America  begins, 
To  foster  Arts  the  ancient  work  of  Kings." 

Of  recent  wooden  bridges,  the  Railroad  bridge  at  Bellows 
Falls,  and  the  Susquehanna  Bridge  erected  by  the  Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  R.  R.  Co.,  arc  the  most 
notable — the  former  with  spans  of  250  feet  has  been  stand- 
ing since  1850,  and  has  proved  as  efficient  as  any  of  less 
dimensions,  though  it  has  been  subject  to  uncommon  trials. 
The  centre  deflection,  when  this  bridge  was  tested  by  three 
heavy  locomotives,  drawing  a  freight  train  at  a  speed  of  25 
miles  to  the  hour,  was  nine-tenths  of  an  inch,  tne  perma- 
nent set  remaining  being  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch. 
This  bridge  was  designed  and  built  by  Parker,  and  was  the 
first  timber  bridge  for  a  railroad  of  so  long  a  span,  erected 
in  this  or  any  other  country. 

The  Susquehanna  Bridge,  also  designed  by  Mr.  Parker, 
is  thus  described  by  him: 

"The  structure  between  the  shores  of  the  river  is  about 
three  thousand  five  hundred  feet  in  length.  It  has  thirteen 
supporting  piers  and  two  guard  piers  at  the  draw,  and  two 
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abutments.  The  piers  are  built  in  water  varying  from  ten 
to  forty-five  feet  in  depth.  The  span?  are  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  length  between  bearings.  The  draw  span 
is  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet  long.  Height  of  super- 
structure twenty-five  feet.  The  superstructure  is  an  im- 
proved form  of  the  Howe  truss.  When  completed  each 
truss  is  to  be  encased  entirely  in  iron,  thus  making  it  fire- 
proof and  free  from  exposure  to  the  weather.  The  peculi- 
arity of  the  hydraulic  engineering  connected  with  this 
work  is  the  disuse  of  the  Coffer  dam. 

"  Instead  thereof  water-tight  wrought-iron  caissons  hav6 
been  used. 

"The  whole  cost  of  the  magnificent  structure  has  been 
something  less  than  $2,000,000. 

"  Tho  bridge  is  approached  from  the  main  road  on  the 
east  side  by  a  track  laid  over  heavy  trestle  work,  fourteen 
hundred  feet  long.  This  trestle  work  is  but  temporary, 
and,  as  soon  as  practicable,  will  be  replaced  by  an  earth 
embankment,  supported  by  retaining  walls  of  appropriate 
masonry.  At  the  end  of  this  is  a  firm  abutment  of  strong 
masonry,  handsomely  constructed  of  granite  from  the 
quarries  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Deposit,  only  six  milts 
from  the  structure.  This  granite  is  of  a  dark  eolor,  of 
elegant  appearance  when  worked,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
hardest  and  heaviest  in  the  world — heavier  by  three  pounds 
to  the  cubic  foot  than  that  of  the  famous  Egyptian  Pyr- 
amids. There  is  one  of  these  abutments  in  each  end, 
similarly  constructed. 

"The  bridge  is  secured  to  the  piers  by  means  of  bolts, 
three  inches  in  diameter,  which  pass  through  holes  drilled 
for  that  purpose  to  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  where 
they  arc,  by  means  of  a  ring  at  the  end,  attached  to  a 
similar  horizontal  bar  that  passes  through  the  sides  of  the 
pier."  The  upper  ends  of  these  perpendicular  bars  pass 
through  a  heavy  oak  bolster,  and  are  fastened  with  a  nut 
at  the  top,  by  means  of  the  screw,  upon  which  they  can  be 
tightened  if  occasion  should  require. 

"The  timber  of  this  structure  has  been  very  carefully 
selected.  It  has  also  gone  through  the  process  of  Burnet- 
tizing,  by  which  its  durability  is  not  only-  increased  at 
least  two-fold,  but  by  which  it  is  rendered  indestructible 
by  fire.  This  treatment  was  applied  by  Mr.  Charles  P. 
Bent,  who  has  an  establishment  for  the  purpose  at  Pcrry- 
ville,  and  several  others  upon  railroads  in  different  States." 

"This  process  is  familiar  to  our  readers,  and  consists  in 
removing  air,  etc.,  from  the  fibres  of  the  wood,  by  placing 
it  in  an  exhausted  vessel  and  then  injecting  chloride  of 
zinc." 

"  The  timbers  of  the  bridge  are  secured  by  means  of  iron 
bars  and  butt  seats.  These  bars  are  about  twenty-five  feet 
long,  and  vary  in  thickness  from  one  to  three  inches,  the 
largest  weighing  seven  hundred  pounds.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  bridge  nearly  seventeen  hundred  of  these  bars 
are  used.  The  immense  weight  of  the  structure  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact  that  there  is  used  upon  each  spun 
about  two  hundred  tons  of  wood  and  iron.  Iron  is  much 
more  extensively  used  than  is  common  in  timber  structures. 
As  an  instance,  the  bottom  chords,  where  most  exposed  to 
a  tensile  strain,  arc  entirely  sheathed  on  the  sides  with 
plate  iron  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick." 

"  For  five  years  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  men 
have  been  employed  upon  this  great  work.  Upon  its  con- 
struction nearly  five  million  feet  of  timber,  twenty  thousand 
cubic  yards  of  masonry,  three  million  pounds  of  wrought 
and  cast  iron  have  been  used." 

Fig.  15  exhibits  an  elevation  of  four  spans,  including 
the  draw,  of  the  bridge  just  described. 
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To  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  relative  merits  of  the 
different  kinds  of  "truss"  for  wooden  bridges  (known  as 
Burr's,  Long's,  Howe's,  "  McCallum's  inflexible  arch, "etc.) 
would  require  more  space  than  can  be  devoted  to  it  in  a 
work  not  professedly  technical.  The  clearest  description 
and  analysis  of  merits  will  be  found  in  Spoil's  Dictionary 
of  Engineering,  or  Cresy's  Encyclopedia. 

Although,  as  we  have  seen,  suspension  bridges  of  a  sim- 
ple character  arc  among  the  primitive  structures  of  man- 
kind, yet  their  development  into  important  structures 
capable  of  meeting  the  needs  of  civilized  intercourse,  de- 
manded an  advance  in  the  scientific  knowledge  of  materials 
and  the  principles  of  construction,  which  has  only  been 
made  within  the  last  two  or  three  centuries.  Bridges  of 
rope  or  cordage  are  described  in  works  on  Military  Engi- 


neering early  in  the  17th  century;  and  in  1741  the  first 
European  Chain  Bridge  was  built  in  England  across  the 
Tees.  It  was  a  rude  work  attracting  no  attention  at  the 
time;  and  not  until  1814  did  English  engineers  apply 
t  hcmselvcs  to  their  construction.  In  our  own  country,  in 
reality,  was  the  Suspension  or  (as  it  was  called)  the 
"Chain  Bridge"  first  introduced.  Thomas  Pope  ,«ta'rs 
that  a  "  Patent  Chain  Bridge  "  was  patented  by  James  Fin- 
lay  in  1808  and  that  there  existed  eight  of  these  bridges. 
In  the  "  Portfolio  "  of  June,  1810,  is  the  following  descrip- 
tive notice  of  four  of  the  eight: 

First  bridge  erected  on  this  plan  in  1801  was  on  Jacob's 
Creek,  70  feet  span,  12£  feet  wide,  and  warranted  for  50 
years  (all  but  flooring),  cost  $6,000.  Exclusive  right  se- 
cured by  patent  1808.  Largest  at  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  306 
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feet  -pun.  aided  by  intermediate  pier  :  passage  18  feet  wide, 
supported  I iv  -  chain*  cif  11  inch  square  bar. 

one  at  CamlwrUod,  Mil.,  support. -'I  by  two  chains  of  11 
inch  bur:  span  \'M  feet,  15  feet  wide. 

Kio.  16. 


Another  over  tho  I'utomnrk  above  thi-  I  .  deral  city  of 
nearly  the  same  dimension"  a«  at  ('ii!iil»Tlnii<l.  (Fig.  IB.) 

Th«  "  I'urtfiiliii  "  mention-  besides  the  foregoing  (making 
np  the  eight  of  Thomas  I' 


- 


One  OTH  tin'  l!r:indywino  at  Wilmington.  1  l.~>  fret  span, 
o  pier.  thirty  feet   wide,  supported  by  four  chains  of  inch 
d  three  -eighths  bar.     Two  carriage-ways  and  one  foot 


n 

an 

path. 

One  at  Brownsville,  Fayottc  County,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long,  eighteen  feet  wide,  one  inch  and  a  quar- 

ter bar. 

due  near  the  flame  place,  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet 
long.  fifteen  feet  wide,  one  inch  and  a  quarter  bar. 

I'm  In  v  ujl  thai  he  entered  into  an  agreement  with  John 

Tern  pieman*  of  Georgetown,  Md.,  concerning  the  disposi- 

tion of  his  patent  right,  and  hence  we  presume  the  attrihu- 

t  the  I'liirt'Hi-iii,  !:•/,-  bridge  to  the  latter  in  some  publi- 

cations. as  ho  was  probably  its  builder. 

hitter  bridge  has  a  history  :  it  was  standing  in  the 
beginning  of  I*:!'.'  when  the  writer,  in  company  with  the 
present  Quarter  Master  (leneral  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  who 
nai  kindly  furnished  these  items  of  information,  crossed  it. 
Not  long  after  it  was  carried  away  by  a  freshet,  replaced 
bv  a  i  Long's  probalih  i.  and  that  by  two  spans 

of  iron  (by  tiro.  Thorn)  which  fell  before  completion; 
when  Randolph  Coyle  built  a  wooden  bridge  over  the 
irli'Ji'  I'oiomac  bed.  doing  away  with  tho  cautrway  which, 
in  r-.trictiug  tlie  Hood  water  area,  had  caused  tho  destruc- 
tion of  Ihe  original  "Chain  Bridge."  This  hisl  is  thus 
alluded  to  in  tho  "Report  on  tho  Defenses  of  Washing- 
ton." (Prof.  Papers.  Corps  of  Eng'rs.,  No.  1!0.) 

"The  Chain  Bridge  (for  the   mime  still  holds)  owed  its 
name  to  a  former  suspension  structure,  long  since  carried 
by  Hoods.      It   had   been    replaced  |,y  a  fine  timber 
trussed  bridge  of  over  four  hundred  yards  in  length,  rest- 
ing on  ni:i-niry  abutments  and  seven   masonry  piers.     At 
ordinary   stages   the   river,   rapid  and    unfordable,  flowed 
Mi  tlie  single  span   next  the  Virginia  shore;  the  rest 
of  tin    Led    helii^   dry  and   strewn  with   fragments  of  rocks 
of  large  size.     At   high   stages  tho  whole  width  spanned 
ncpt  over  by  a  furious  flood.     This  was  the  sole  ex- 
isting bridge  between  Washington  and   Harper's  Ferry  at 
the  briMkiii'4  out  of  tho  war,  the  one  formerly  existing  at 
Berlin  lri\  ini:  been  destroyed  by  tire.      It  connected  \Vash- 
imrii.u  \\ii:i  '  nnpike  and  neighboring  parts 

of  Virginia.  Its  ordinary  uses  ceased  with  Ihe  outbreak 
of  the  war,  but  it  immediately  acquired  a  high  military 
importance.  Though  not  strictly  necessary  to  a  mere  pas- 
sive defence  of  Washington,  it  had,  nevertheless,  a  high 
incidental  ntilitv  ;t-  a  ine:in-  of  maintaining  communica- 

tion with  the  Virginia  theatre  of  war,  and  of  throwing 
forces  on  the  think  of  an  enemy  menacing  the  lines  of  Ar- 
lington." 

The  oxiitinc  timber  trusses  have  decayed,  and  are  soon 
to  be  replaced  by  others  of  iron. 

Thomas  Pope,  in  commenting  upon  the  accounts  of  the 
ancient  bridge  of  Bontan,  East  Indies,  says,  "  tho  mode 

*  John  T'  mj'leiiKtn  sul^eijUen  .  '1  i  he  (  'hain  Bridge 

over  I  he  Merrimac  I  hive  <n\\.  *•  :i>io\  e  V-\\  IMH'\  poi  i.     'I'll  is  was  a 
mil  'b  superior  work  lo  those  jnM  -I. 
hundred    and    forty-four    feet,  and  width    thirty   feet,    with   tuo 

roadways  of  tit't  ecu  i'eet  e;trh.    The  abutments  wen  of  masoiurff 

-even    f  el    loll  •  and    thi'.  !    hi^h,  upon    which 

Supporting  tov.ers  were  creeled.  Ten  chains.  Ihive  at  each 
out.  :•  odge  ..I'  the  liridev.  and  four  in  the  centre,  were  mode  to 
bear,  with  (xTl'ivl  safety,  live  hundred  tons. 


of  construction  is  so  exactly  similar  to  those  we  see  erected 
lately  in  the  United  States  that  we  are  ready  to  conclude 
the  ancients  lived  yestcr  ' 

"  Were  the  Chain  Bridges  erected  of  late  in  the  I'.  S.  a 
new  invention,  the  notorious  defects  contained  in  the  sys- 
tem would  remain  the  same. 

"  It  is  an  axiom  that  when  a  structure  of  any  kind  de- 
pends wholly  on  two  parts,  if  one  of  these  parts  fail  and 
the  other  is  not  competent  to  support  the  whole  a  downfall 
must  ensue;  hence  we  infer  there  can  bo  no  security  in  a 
bridge  wholly  dependent  on  two  chains,  Ac.,  Ac."  Know- 
ing only  chain  bridges  he  almost  anticipates  Rocbling 
when  the  latter  says  "  there  is  not  one  good  suspension 
bridge  in  Great  Britain,  nor  will  they  ever  succeed  as  long 
as  they  remain  attached  to  these  chains,  and  present  mode 
of  superstructure." 

In  1814  Telford  undertook  a  course  of  experiments  upon 
the  tenacity  of  malleable  iron,  prompted  by  the  neci-.-city 
of  such  knowledge  to  the  testing  of  the  feasibility  of  such 
bridges  with  large  spans,  and  thus  epitomizes  his  results  : 

"From  these  experiments  I  had  reason  to  be  satisfied 
that  English  iron  made  with  wood  charcoal,  had  sufficient 
tenacity  to  bear  itself,  and  a  portion  to  spare  equal  to  the 
purposes  of  a  bridge  across  an  opening  of  1001)  feet,  and 
therefore  considered  myself  justified  in  proceeding  to  form 
designs." 

The  Menai  Bridge,  commenced  in  1819,  and  finished  in 
1826,  was  the  culmination  of  Tclford's  labor  in  this  con- 
nection ;  but  several  smaller  suspension  bridges  had  been 
previously  erected  in  England,  among  others  that  across 
the  Tweed  at  Dryburgh  Abbey  on  the  system  of  "inclined 
wires."  In  1818,  six  months  after  the  completion  of  the 
bridge,  a  violent  gale  of  wind  caused  so  great  a  vibration 
of  the  chains  that  the  longest  chains  broke,  the  platform 
was  carried  away  and  the  whole  bridge  destroyed.  The 
vertical  motion  of  the  roadway  was  said  to  be,  just  before 
breaking,  as  great  as  the  horizontal  motion,  and  sufficiently 
violent  to  have  thrown  a  person  off  the  bridge. 

The  Mcnai  Bridge  has  a  clear  span  between  the  summits 
of  the  main  pyramids  of  579  feet  10J  inches. 

The  deflection  of  the  chains  In  the  middle 43  ft.  0  In. 

The  clear  height  of  the  roadway  above  high  water...  102  ft.  0  In. 
Breadth  of  the  platform M  ft.  0  in. 

The  main  chains  are  on  Capt.  Brown's  plan  of  straight 
bars,  united  by  coupling  bolts.  The  main  chains  are  16 
in  number,  each  containing  a  series  of  links  composed  of 
5  wrought-iron  bars,  9  feet  1 J  inch  long,  3J  inches  broad,  and 
1  inch  thick.  They  are  disposed,  four  chains  one  under  the 
other,  on  each  side  of  tho  central  footpath,  and  four  at  each 
outside  of  the  platform.  So  that  there  arc  in  all  tfO  bars 
in  the  main  chains,  and  their  united  section  is  80  X  3}  =  260 
square  inches  of  iron.  The  bars  are  united  by  coupling 
plates  16  inches  long,  7i  inches  broad,  by  1  inch  thick, 
and  screw-bolts  3  inches  diameter,  each  bolt  weighing  56  Ibs. 

This  bridge  was  seriously  injured  by  a  violent  gale  and 
has  been  strengthened. 

The  Conway  Bridge  completed  at  tho  same  time  differs 
but  little  in  construction  from  the  Mcnai.  Its  span  is  but 
327  feet. 

Tho  Brighton  Chain-Pier  on  the  same  plan  consisted  of 
four  spans  each  of  21.'. i  feet  running  out  into  the  sea  1014 
feet  from  its  origin  in  the  esplanade  wall  and  was  built  in 
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1822-23.  "It  withstood  the  shock  of  many  a  violent  tempest; 
but  at  length,  in  November,  183(5,  it  yielded  to  a  gale  of  wind. 
The  roadway  of  the  pier  gave  way  halt'  an  hour  after  mid- 
day of  the  2!Hh,  about  which  time  Osier's  anemometer 
recorded  the  pressure  caused  by  the  wind's  force  at  Bir- 
mingham as  equal  to  1 1 J  pounds  on  the  square  foot.  The 
barometer  at  Greenwich  had  sunk  to  21). 24  ;  the  wind's  j 
force  there  also  being  denoted  by  11  i  Ibs.  There  was  a 
double  motion  in  the  pier,  for  both  chains  and  roadway 
oscillated  laterally,  and  undulated  longitudinally  ;  but  the 
latter  movement  increased  greatly,  whilst  the  former  dimin- 
ished, just  before  the  fracture  took  place.  It  was  probably 
owing  to  this  double  motion  that  half  the  upper  part  of 
the  roadway,  and  half  the  under  part,  were  visible  to  the 
spectators  at  the  same  instant.  As  soon  as  the  side  rails 
gave  way  the  undulations  greatly  increased,  and  almost 
immediately  afterwards  the  roadway  broke.  It  was  re- 
marked at  the  time  that,  had  the  side-railing  been  a  trussed 
rail,  the  pier  would  probably  have  withstood  the  force  of 
the  storm." 

The  Suspension  Bridge  over  the  Esk  at  Montrose,  com- 
pleted in  1S29,  had  a  span  of  432  feet  and  a  deflection  of 
42  feet.  The  iron  work  built  by  Copt.  Brown  was  mainly 
the  same  as  in  the  two  bridges  just  described.  There  were 
no  joints  to  the  suspending  rods,  and  the  main-chain  I 
rested  upon  detached  cast-iron  saddles,  built  into  the  ma- 
sonry of  the  towers,  and  their  ends  were  secured  by  cast-iron 
plates  let  into  the  masonry  10  feet  under  ground.  The  road- 
way of  this  bridge,  which  weighed  203  tons  9  cwt.,  was  de- 
stroyed on  the  llth  of  October,  1838,  when  the  platform  fell 
in  one  mass,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  suspension 
rods,  which  having  no  joints  were  twisted  off  close  to  the 
floor  by  the  undulatory  motion.  It  was  afterwards  repaired, 
when  suspension  rods  of  1  j  inch  diameter  were  introduced, 
with  flexible  joints  at  the  level  of  the  platform. 

We  need  mention  but  one  other  European  Bridge — a 
harbinger  of  our  own  more  magnificent  construction  in  that 
form  of  the  suspending  material  which  is  declared  by 
Roebling  the  only  fit  one  for  such  structures — the  bridge 
of  Freyburg,  in  Switzerland,  completed  in  1834.  This 
bridge  has  a  span,  from  pier  to  pier,  of  870  feet,  and  is 
suspended  at  the  height  of  167  feet  above  the  river  which 
flows  under  it.  It  is  thus  319  feet  longer  than  the  Meuai 
Bridge,  and  65  feet  higher.  It  is  supported  on  4  cables  of 
iron  wire  each  containing  1,056  wires,  the  united  strength 
of  which  is  capable  of  supporting  three  times  the  weight 
which  the  bridge  will  ever  be  likely  to  bear,  or  three  times 
the  weight  of  two  rows  of  wagons  extending  entirely 
across  it. 

It  was  completed  at  an  expense  of  about  $125,000,  and, 
in  1834,  was  subjected  to  various  severe  trials,  to  prove  its 
strength.  First,  15  pieces  of  artillery,  drawn  by  50  horses, 
and  accompanied  by  300  people,  passed  over  it  at  one  time, 
and  were  collected  in  as  close  a  body  as  possible,  first  on 
the  centre  and  then  at  the  two  extremities,  to  try  the  effect 
of  their  concentrated  weight.  A  depression  of  39i  inches 
was  thus  produced  in  the  part  most  weighed  upon  ;  but  no 
sensible  oscillation  was  occasioned.  A  few  days  after,  the 
bridge  was  opened  by  the  bishop  and  the  authorities  of  the 
town,  accompanied  by  about  2000  persons,  who  passed  over 
it  twice  in  procession,  preceded  by  a  military  band,  and 
keeping  step.  On  this  occasion  a  slight  horizontal  vibra- 
tion was  produced;  but  it  is  very  improbable  that  the 
bridge,  in  its  ordinary  service,  will  ever  receive  such  a  mul- 
titude at  once. 

"  The  first  wire  bridge,"  (says  Stnart)  "an  American  in- 
vention, was  over  the  Schuylkill,"  and  was  constructed  by 
Charles  Ellet,  whose  name  should  be  associated  with  that 
of  Roebling  as  a  pioneer  of  the  wire  suspension  principle. 
It  succeeded  the  famous  wooden  "Colossus"  of  Lewis 
Wernwag  which  we  have  described.  This  bridge,  of  408  feet 
span,  has  recently  (1874)  been  replaced,  though  still  in  good 
condition,  by  an  iron-truss  bridge  of  greater  capacity. 

In  1846,  continues  the  same  writer,  in  his  sketches  of  the 
"  Civil  and  Military  Engineers  of  America,"  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Roebling*  was  invited  by  him  (Stuart)  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  railroad  bridge  across  the  Niagara  River,  who,  in 
response,  states:  "Although  the  question  of  applying  the 
principle  of  suspension  to  railroad  bridges  has  been  dis- 
posed of  in  the  negative  by  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  when 
discussing  the  plan  of  the  Britannia  Bridge  over  the  Menai, 
on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway,  I  am  bold  enough 

*  Mr.  Roebling  had  previously  constructed  four  Kusi»'n>inn 
Aqiieilnfls  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  of  115, 144, 145, 170, 
feet  span,  and  one  for  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  over  the  Alle- 
ghany  River  of  seven  spans  of  162  feet  each  ;  also  the  wire  sus- 
pension bridge  over  the  Monongahela  at  Pittsburg,  of  eight 
spans  of  188  feet  each. 

After  the  abandonment  of  the  trans-montane  portion  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Canal  the  aqueduct  mentioned  fell  into  ruins 
(1836-59).  The  stones  of  its  piers  were  subsequently  used  in  the 
Fort  Wayne  H.  K.  Hridge. 


to  say  that  this  celebrated  Engineer  has  not  at  all  succeeded 
in  the  solution  of  this  problem.  That  a  suspension  bridge 
can  bo  built  to  answer  for  a  railroad,  is  proven  by  the 
Monongahela  Bridge,  which  is  only  intended  for  common 
travel,  but  with  some  additional  expense  could  be  made 
stiff  enough  (it  is  strong  enough)  for  railroad  trains  at  a 
moderate  rate  of  speed.  Castings  of  ten  tons  weight,  sus- 
pended to  two  pairs  of  large  timber  wheels,  have  lately 
been  hauled  over  this  bridge ;  the  six-horse  coal  trains 
which  pass  over  it  hourly  weigh  seven  tons." 

"It  cannot  be  questioned  that  wire  cables,  when  well 
made,  offer  the  safest  and  most  economical  means  for  the 
support  of  heavy  weights.  Any  span  within  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet,  with  the  usual  deflection,  can  be  made  perfectly 
safe  for  the  support  of  railroad  trains  as  well  as  common 
travel." 
*  -*  *  *  *  •  •  *  * 

"  I  maintain  that  wire  cable  bridges,  properly  constructed, 
will  be  found  hereafter  the  most  durable  and  cheapest 
railroad  bridges  for  spans  over  one  hundred  feet." 

To  Mr.  Roebling,  we  think,  must  be  conceded  the  claim 
of  practically  estali/tufi/n;/  the  sufficiency  of  the  suspension 
principle  for  railroad  bridges  and  of  developing  the  man- 
ner of  their  construct  ion.  H  is  first  great  work — the  Niagara 
Bridge — is  so  well  known  as  to  need  little  description  in 
this  place.  The  span  is  821  feet  4  inches  from  centre  to 
centre  of  the  towers :  it  forms  a  slightly  curved  hollow 
beam  or  box  of  a  depth  of  18  feet,  width  at  bottom  of  24 
feet,  and  at  the  top  of  25  feet,  the  lower  floor  of  which  is 
used  for  common  traffic,  whilst  the  upper  is  devoted  to  the 
railway.  The  two  floors  are  connected  by  two  trusses  of 
simple  construction,  so  arranged  that  their  resisting  action 
operates  both  way's,  up  as  well  as  down.  The  suspenders 
are  5  feet  apart.  The  beams  of  the  upper  and  lower  floor 
are  connected  by  posts  arranged  in  pairs,  leaving  a  space 
between  for  the  admission  of  truss  rods.  The  ends  of  the 
post  sure  secured  between  the  beams,  in  a  manner  that  no  part 
is  weakened,  and  that  any  amount  of  strain  can  be  thrown 
upon  them  without  injuring  or  loosening  their  connections. 
There  are  no  joints  to  work  loose;  and  if  the  timber  should 
shrink,  the  truss  rods  simply  require  tightening.  The  de- 
pressing action  of  any  loads  is  by  these  posts  transmitted 
from  one  floor  to  the  other. 

From  the  end  of  each  pair  of  posts  a  truss  rod  extends 
each  way  to  the  fourth  pair  of  posts,  at  an  angle  of  45 
degrees.  The  rods  therefore  cross  each  other,  and  form  a 
diamond  figure ;  they  are  1  inch  in  diameter,  with  screw 
ends  of  an  inch  and  an  eighth ;  by  these  rods  the  pressure 
upon  any  pair  of  posts  is  spread  40  feet  apart.  All  the 
nuts  work  on  cast-iron  plates  placed  above  or  below  the 
posts. 

Without  adding  much  to  the  weight  of  the  structure,  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  stiffness  has  been  obtained  by  this  simple 
construction.  The  pressure  of  an  engine  and  whole  train  of 
cars  is  so  much  distributed  that  the  depression  caused  by  a 
light  freight  or  ordinary  passenger  train  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. A  freight  train  of  twelve  loaded  cars,  with  a  25 
ton  engine,  covers  about  half  the  length  of  the  floor ;  and 
its  effect  is  more  noticeable  than  either  a  smaller  or  larger 
train.  When  in  the  centre,  the  camber  is  a  little  flattened; 
but  when  near  the  towers,  where  the  grade  forms  nearly  a 
straight  line,  the  depression  is  from  3  to  4  inches.  A  longer 
train,  of  greater  weight  in  proportion,  disturbs  the  equilib- 
rium less,  as  it  covers  a  greater  extent.  Passenger  trains 
of  fifteen  long  cars,  which  frequently  cross  the  bridge,  make 
so  little  impression  that  the  eye  can  scarcely  detect  it. 

The  height  of  the  railway  track  above  the  middle  stage 
of  the  river,  is  245  feet. 

The  Cincinnati  and  Covington  Bridge  over  the  Ohio, 
completed  in  1867,  was  erected  by  the  same  Engineer. 
From  his  report,  as  quoted  by  Stuart,  the  following  par- 
ticulars are  extracted : 

"  The  floor  of  the  bridge  is  formed  of  a  strong  wrought- 
iron  frame,  overlaid  with  several  thicknesses  of  plank,  and 
suspended  to  the  two  wire  cables  by  means  of  suspenders 
attached  every  five  feet,  arranged  between  roadway  and 
footpaths;  the  latter  seven  feet  wide,  and  are  protected  by 
iron  railings  towards  the  river.  The  roadway  is  twenty 
feet  wide,  forming  two  tracks  of  four  lines  of  iron  trams, 
on  which  the  wheels  run,  each  tram  being  fourteen  inches 
wide,  to  accommodate  all  kinds  of  gauges.  The  whole 
width  of  the  floor  between  the  outside  railings  is  thirty-six 
feet.  No  stays  or  other  obstructions  arc  put  up  below  the 
floor,  such  as  may  be  seen  under  the  Niagara  Bridge.  No 
such  means  to  prevent  the  floor  from  rising  was  used  in 
this  work  ;  its  security  and  stability  are  provided  for  by 
other  appliances.  The  rock  under  the  Niagara  Bridge  af- 
forded a  very  cheap  mode  of  anchorage ;  it  would  have 
been  a  ^reat  oversight  on  my  part  not  to  avail  myself  of 
undcr-floor  stays  in  such  a  favorable  locality.  But  in  the 
Ohio  River  no  such  appendages  were  admissible. 
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'•  lircat  doubts  are  yet  entertained  by  many  engineers, 
particularly  in  L'urope,  in  regard  to  the  fitness  and  safety 
of  suspension  bridges  fur  railway  purposes.  By  an  addi- 
tional expenditure  of  til'iy  thousand  dollars, and  a  railroad 
track  laid  ilown  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  the  Ohio  bridge 
eould  have  been  made  sen  ice  al.lc  tor  the  passage  n! 
motives  noil  trains  at  tin-  highest  speed.  Lot  any  pei-i.n 
who  ilonUs  thi.s,  observe  tin-  very  slight  tronmr  whii-h  is 
produced  on  this  bridge  by  a  lung  line  of  heavily  loa<lcil 
MUM,  frequently  ten  in  n  row,  and  h«  will  readily  iiiidiT- 
i  i hut  lint  a  small  adilition  of  rigidity  is  wanted  in 
order  to  pass  railroad  trains." 

Tin-  principal  dimensions  are  given  by  Mr.  Sluart  as 
follows:  "  Main  span,  from  centre  to  centre  of  tower 
thousand  and  fifty-seven  feet.  Side  spans,  from  abutment 
ti.  centre  of  lower,  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  feet.  To- 
l:il  length  between  abutments,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  nineteen  feet.  Klcvation  of  floor  above  low  water  at 
tower,  ninety-one  feet.  Elevation  of  floor  above  low  water 
at  centre,  one  hundred  and  three  feet.  Length  of  Cincin- 
nati approach  from  Front  street  tu  abutment,  three  liun<lre.l 
and  forty-one  feet.  Total  length,  including  appr> 
two  thousand  two  hundred  imd  tiftv  two  teet.  Number 
of  cables,  two,  each  twelve  and  one-third  inches  in  diame- 
ter. Number  nine  wires,  in  each  cable,  five  thousand  two 
hundred.  I 'ltim:ite  strength  of  one  cable,  four  thousand 
two  hundred  and  twelve  tons.  Weight  of  main  span  be- 
tue.-n  towers,  one  thousand  five  hundred  tons.  Number 
of  stai  -  ill  iu:iin  span,  seventy  six  strength  of  each,  ninety 
tons.  Weight  of  main  span  between  towers,  as  far  as  sup- 
ported  by  cables,  one  thousand  three  hundred  tons.  De- 
lleetion  of  cables  in  main  span,  eighty-nine  feet.  Perma- 
nent tension  to  strength,  one-eighth.  Ordinary  working 
tension  to  strength,  one-seventh.  Maximum  tension  to 
strength,  one-sixth.  Seel  ion  of  each  anchor  chain  in 
square  inches,  one  hundred  and  ninety.  Area  of  each 
foundation  in  square  feet,  right  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  Cubic  natanl  •  of  masonry  of  each  tower,  four  hun- 
dred thousand  feet. 

Although  not  vicing  in  importance  with  the  bridges  just 
named  yet  from  its.  as  yet.  unrivalled  span,  and  the  pecu- 
liarity of  its  site,  the  Clifton  Bridge,  Niagara  Falls,  do- 
'*  a  notice.* 

The  end  of  the  bridge  resting  on  the  right  bank  is  sit- 
uate! in  Porter's  Drove,  at  the  foot  of  Niagara  street,  300 
yards  below  the  . \meriean  Fall.  The  end  resting  on  the 
left  bank,  lands  upon  the  main  road  running  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  is  100  yards  below  the  Clifton  House, 
and  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  below  the  great  Horse- 
Shoo  Fall  on  the  Canada  side. 

A  section  of  (lie  river  otittho  line  of  the  bridge  gives  a 
distance  of  1190  ft.  from  rock  to  rock  at  the  top  cliff,  and 
S.">n  ft.  at  the  water's  surface.  The  rock  on  the  left  bank 
is  175  ft.  above  the  water,  and  on  the  right  bank  ISO  feet. 
The  American  Fall  is  Hit  feet.  On  the  Canada  side  the 
rock  is  covered  with  2  ft.  of  earth.  It  falls  off  perpen- 
dicularly 54  ft.  to  the  d6bris  which  covers  the  fort  and 


slopes  away  to  the  water's  edge.  On  the  American  aide  it 
is  covered  with  20  ft.  of  drift  (elay,  sand,  and  gnu  el  i, 
which,  when  removed  to  make  room  for  the  towers,  ex- 
posed a  water-worn  surface.  Here  the  rock  overhangs 
some  10  ft.,  and  the  plumb  line  strikes  the  debris  at  a  dis- 

'   SO  ft.  from  the  surface. 

The  span  between  the  points  of  suspension,  or  centres  of 
towers,  is  1208  ft.  4  in.  The  detle,  n,,n  ,,i  ihi;  cables  at 
centre,  or  greatest  depression  below  the  horizontal  lino, 
varies  from  80  ft.  in  winter  to  V2  ft.  in  summer.  The  dil 
fcrence  of  3  ft.  is  owing  to  the  effect  produced  upon  them 
by  the  changes  of  temperature,  ranging  through  I11'  I  alu. 
The  road  way  is  suspended  at  an  elevation  of  Is:i  ft.  above 

j  the  water  on  (lie  Canada  side,  and  Ixs  ft.  on  the  American 

while  the  centre,  according  to  the  season,  varies  from 

I'.MI  to  l'j:i  II.,  there  being  a  rise  of  I  ft.  in  the  curvature 

I  of  the  bridge  in  summer,  and  7  ft.  in  winti-r.     The  tups 

I  of  the  towers  being  in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  arc  there 
lore  1115  ft.  high  on  the  left  bank,  and  1UU  ft.  high  on  the 

I  right  bank.  The  length  of  the  cables  at  medium  temper- 
ature is  1L'S6  ft.  between  centres  of  towers;  1828  feet  be- 
tween the  anchor  pins,  where  they  are  connected  with  the 
<!i. mi-,  and  1888  ft.  in  all,  between  the  anchors 
embedded  in  masonry  on  either  side.  The  prolongation 
of  the  cables  under  ground  is  effected  by  anchor  chains  of 
Lowmoor  iron  30  ft.  in  length,  made  in  links  of  10  feet 
each,  firmly  built  in  hydraulic  masonry. 

Itut  the  crowning  example  of  the  suspension  bridge — 
the  last  great  work  of  John  A.  Koebling — is  found  in  the 
East  River  Bridge,  connecting  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn — the  stupendous  piers  of  which  (themselves  won- 
derful monuments  of  the  i  n_'im  t  ring  skill  of  the  age)  are, 
under  the  direction  of  Col.  W.  A.  Koebling,  the  son  of  the 
deceased  projector,  far  advanced  toward  completion.  The 
superstructure  is  described  under  a  special  heading  EAST 
l!n  KB  BHIIXJE.  Under  the  heading  FOUNDATIONS,  will  be 
found  a  further  account  of  this  work  up  to  date. 

A  transition  from  the  suspension  to  the  iron  tubular  rail- 
way bridge  is  proper  here,  owing  to  controversies  which 
have  prevailed  among  engineers  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  the  two  constructions.  The  suspension  principle  was 
condemned  by  Mr.  Stepbcnson  in  discussing  the  project 
of  a  bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits ;  and  to  this  engineer  is 
due  the  merit  of  the  original  conception  of  the  tubular 
bridge,  though  it  was  owing  to  "the  determined  persever- 
ance" of  Mr.  Fairbairn  (to  use  his  own  expression)  "  that 
Mr.  Stephenson's  original  conception  has  been  carried  into 
execution."  The  first  work  of  the  kind  was  the  bridge  at 
Conway  on  the  line  of  railway  from  Chester  to  Holyhead. 
But  the  great  typical  work  of  this  character  is  the  Bridge 
over  the  Mcnai  Straits  on  the  same  great  railway  route 
(from  London  to  Dublin),  eighteen  miles  distant  from  Con- 
way.  It  owed  its  creation  to  the  necessity  imposed  by  tho 
Lords  Commission  of  the  Admiralty  of  preserving  a  clear 
height  of  water-way  of  105  feet  from  pier  to  pier.  There 
are  two  spans  over  the  straits  each  of  460  feet;  and  two 
shorter  (230  feet)  for  the  land  connections.  (Fig.  17.) 


Fio.  17. 


The  history  of  tho  experimental  development  and  actual 
construction  of  this  celebrated  bridge  has  been  so  fully 
and  so  often  given  that  we  content  ourselves  with  simply 
giving  a  cross  section  of  one  of  the  tubes.  (Fig.  18.) 

Itut  the  most  stupendous  structure  (considering  merely 
mtit/nituiir) — probably  the  latt  of  the  kind — is  the  Victoria 
Bridge,  over  tho  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal,  on  the  line  of 
the  (iranii  Trunk  Railway  to  Portland,  Maine.  It  contains 
twcnty.ti\e  openings  of  two  hundred  and  forty-two  feet, 
with  the  exception  of  the  extra  span,  which  is  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet,  hence  tho  length  of  tulie  is  six  thou- 
sand six  hundred  feet,  approached  by  embankments,  the 
Montreal  end  being  one  thousand  two  hundred  feet,  the 
southern  shore  of  eight  hundred  feet,  which,  including  the 

*  There  is,  near  Hnth,  England,  a  chain  hri.lzeof  this  name,  and. 

like  this,  over  a  chasm  of  yreat  depth  ;  span  TO'jj   feet  ;  hi  i  -lit 

[lie  Avon,  '.'."i?  I'eel.   The  chains  arc  iho«c  of  the  dNmaiilh-d 

Hungerford  (Thames)  Undue.    _\  remarkable  wire  su-pm-i,-,, 

1'ii'Ue  exists  at  La  Caillc.  between  (ieneva  and  Anncey,  over  the 

Canon  ties  Fee*.   The  floor  is  CM  feet  lone,  and  isll.v,  i,:,t  abort  the 

Uuill  in  18.'t'.i.  overturned  and  much  damaged  by  a  uale  in 

1^1,  it  has  been  rebuilt  with  adequately  inn          >  jtli. 


abutments,  makes  a  total  of  nine  thousand  and  eighty-four 
feet,  or  one  and  three-quarter  miles  nearly.  The  abut- 
ments are,  at  the  base,  each  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
feet  long,  divided  into  cells  of  twenty-four  feet,  with  inter- 
vening tie-walls  of  five  feet,  but  at  the  top  they  correspond 
exactly  with  the  length  of  a  tube  two  hundred  and  forty- 
two  feet  in  length,  and  indeed  are  carried  up  to  the  same 
height,  the  cells  being  filled  with  gravel.  To  resist  the 
thrust  of  the  ice,  both  the  abutments  and  piers  are  fur- 
nished with  a  cutwater,  which  meets  the  pier  proper  thirty 
feet  above  summer  water,  the  whole  height  of  the  abutment 
being  thirty-six  feet  above  summer  water,  the  centre  pier 
being  sixty  feet;  hence  the  bridge  rises  in  a  grade  of  one 
inch  in  one  hundred  and  thirty-two,  or  forty  feet  to  tho 
mile,  the  centre  again  being  a  pure  level.  The  centre  pier 
i-  twenty-four  feet  in  width,  the  remaining  piers  are  but 
sixteen  feet.  These  dimensions  are  directly  under  the  gir- 
der, for  at  the  foundation  the  piers  are  twenty-two  feet  in 
width,  and  at  summer  water  sixteen  feet.  Transversely  the 
piers  are  thirty-three  feet  under  tho  girder.  Thus  the  di- 
mensions at  the  junction  with  cutwater,  sixteen  by  thirty- 
three  feet,  extending  outwards  to  the  foundation  up  stream. 
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mako  the  area  of  the  course  whence  the  cutwater  is  com- 
menced sixteen  by  ninety  feet. 

There  are  three  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  masonry  in  the 
Victoria  Bridge.  That  is  to  say  if  turned  into  lineal  meas- 
ure it  would  reach  five  hundred  and  ten  miles,  or  as  a  solid 
would  form  a  pyramid  two  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  high, 
having  a  base  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  square.  These 
figures  will  give  some  idea  of  the  solidity  of  the  structure, 
and  the  warrant  that  exists  for  its  endurance  for  all  time. 
The  stone  itself  was  mostly  quarried  from  Point  Claire, 
and  forms  the  first  in  the  series  of  the  Lower  Silurian,  and 
is  known  by  the  geological  term  of  Chazy,  resting  immedi- 
ately on  the  caleiferouM  sand-rock  and  the  Potsdam  sand- 
stone. At  the  quarry  the  stones  were  taken  out  in  as  large 
masses  as  in  any  quarry  in  the  world.  We  shall  bo  borne 
out  in  this  statement  of  this  fact  in  the  dimensions  of  the 
piers.  The  courses  being  three  feet  ten  inches  and  three 
feet  to  two  feet  six  inches  above  water  level,  and  thence 
verging  into  a  course  eighteen  inches  under  the  pl.ates, 
being  in  length  from  s<-\eti  iVet  t<>  twelve  feet. 

This  bridge  cost  $7,000,000.  The  peculiarity  of  the  erec- 
tion of  these  tubes  is  that  they  were  built  in  place,  on  false 
works  erected  in  the  rapids.  The  ire  which  holds  the  sur- 
face of  the  rapids  bound  during  many  months  of  the  win- 
ter, was  made  a  useful  auxiliary  in  the  construction. 

Fir..  18. 


HEaMAKt-Kf.rtNY.-NX. 


Mr.  Peter  W.  Barlow,  an  eminent  English  engineer 
visited  America  in  the  summer  of  I860  (a  fellow-passenger 
across  the  Atlantic  with  the  writer)  expressly  to  examine 
the  Niagara  Suspension  Bridge.  His  conclusions  were 
given  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  Wealc.  The  Civil  En- 
gineer and  Architects  Journal,  1861,  comments  upon  it  as 
follows:  " Are  tubular  bridges  costly  blunders?  This  is 
in  effect  the  question  raised  by  Mr,  Barlow's  pamphlet," 
and,  referring  to  two  papers  in  same  Journal,  (1800)  says 
"from  these  two  papers  it  is  at  least  obvious,  that  in  com- 
paring suspended  and  unsuspended  girders  the  former  have 
greatly  the  advantage  in  point  of  economy.  And  this  con- 
clusion is  supported  by  a  very  high  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject, Prof.  Macquorn  Rankine,  in  two  letters  in  our  numbers 
of  December  and  January  last.  In  the  latter  of  these  let- 
ters Prof.  Rankine  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  a  sus- 
pended girder  need  have  only  about  one-seventh  of  the 
strength  of  an  unsuspended  girder  of  the  same  span  and 
required  to  sustain  the  same  travelling  load." 

"  It  is  notorious  that  tubular  bridges,  of  which  that  over 


Menai  Straits  and  the  Victoria  Bridge  in  Canada  are  the 
most  conspicuous  examples,  are  enormously  expensive.  It 
is  notorious  that  the  cost  of  those  two  bridges  has  been 
ruinous  to  the  companies  which  constructed  them.  There 
is  not  much  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  reasons  of  this  re- 
sult. In  the  first  place,  tubular  bridges  are  extremely 
complicated  structures,  consisting  of  a  vast  number  of 
parts  which  have  to  be  fitted  together  with  extreme  accu- 
racy. In  order  to  prevent  the  top  of  the  tube  from  bulg- 
ing or  '  buckling '  from  the  compression  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject, the  expedient  of  a  cellular  structure  of  that  part  of 
the  tube  is  adopted,  and  it  consists  of  numerous  cells 
formed  of  iron  plates,  with  an  immense  number  of  joints 
and  rivets.  Now  all  this  difficulty  of  counteracting  the 
tendency  to  distortion  is  avoided  in  suspension  bridges, 
for  in  them  the  strains,  being  tensile  instead  of  compres- 
sive,  tend  to  counteract  instead  of  tending  to  cause  distor- 
tion. Again,  in  suspension  chains  the  material  is  so  dis- 
posed as  to  more  directly  sustain  the  travelling  load  than 
is  the  case  in  girders  or  tubular  bridges.  In  the  latter  the 
source  of  strength  is  rigidity ; — that  is,  the  moment  of  the 
elastic  forces  of  tension  and  compression;  and  this  mo- 
ment of  forces  is  limited  by  the  depth  of  the  structure;  so 
that,  to  speak  in  popular  language,  the  elastic  forces  can 
never  have  a  greater  leverage  than  the  distance  between 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  tube.  But  in  suspension  bridges 
the  similar  leverage  is  far  greater.  For  the  equilibrium 
of  the  half-span,  the  moment  of  the  weight  upon  it  about 
the  abutment  is  equal  to  the  moment  about  the  same  axis 
of  the  tension,  which  acts  at  the  summit  of  the  chain." 

It  is  further  observed  that  the  Niagara  Bridge  "notwith- 
standing certain  defects  in  its  construction  has  proved  in 
a  great  degree  successful,"  while  instead  of  the  8000  tons 
of  iron  in  the  4(iO  feet  span  of  the  Britannia  ( Menai)  Bridge, 
there  is  in  the  former,  in  821  feet  span,  but  400  tons  of 
iron,  combined  with  000  tons  of  wood. 

The  extension  of  railways  over  the  immense  territorial 
areas  of  Europe  and  America,  and  the  quite  recent  appli- 
cation of  this  powerful  agent  to  the  development  of  new 
countries,  or  to  the  spanning  of  uninhabited  regions  in 
order  to  connect  populous  ones,  has  given  a  vehement  im- 
pulse to  bridge  construction  as  well  as  to  the  inventive 
faculties  of  its  engineers.  Few  more  instructive  and  sug- 
gestive studies  can  be  made  than  that  of  the  comparative 
characteristics  of  the  recent  railway  bridges  of  India — of 
Russia — of  Holland — of  England — and  of  our  own  coun- 
try. These  countries  are  named  as  exhibiting  typical  con- 
structions which  reflect  the  peculiar  civilized  status  of  the 
peoples,  and  the  peculiar  engineering  problems  offered  by 
different  regions,  modified  as  they  are  by  the  different  na- 
ture of  the  building  »iaferia?*»which  those  regions  afford. 
We  cannot  enter  into  this  subject,  nor  can  we  go  at  length 
into  modern  science  and  practice  of  iron  bridge  construction. 

In  our  own  country  the  problem  is  presented  in  almost 
every  possible  variety  of  aspect — rivers  of  unrivalled 
magnitude  to  be  spanned  by  erections  to  rest  upon  foun- 
dations of  the  most  difficult  character,  while  necessity  has 
rigidly  limited  outlay.  Hence  arises  a  special  fertility  of 
invention  and  a  special  class  of  work. 

Russia  is  commencing  iron  railway  bridge-building  on  a 
greater  scale  than  any  other  European  country.  Hitherto 
her  railway  bridges  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  made  of 
timber,  and  are  to  be  replaced.  Especially  on  the  Nicolai 
Railway  it  has  been  recently  decided  to  reconstruct  sixty- 
eight  wooden  viaducts — a  decision  hastened  through  the 
destruction  of  one  1200  feet  long  by  tire. 

Holland  has  been  building  great  bridges  of  a  remarkable 
character.  The  Moerdyck  Bridge  on  the  great  railway 
route  connecting  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  and  Amsterdam, 
consists  of  fourteen  spans  of  828  feet  each.  The  framed 
iron  girders  for  this  bridge,  built  on  shore,  were  floated  to 
their  destination  and,  by  aid  of  the  tidal  rise,  elevated  to 
their  final  positions.  The  railway  bridges  in  construction, 
or  just  completed,  over  the  Maas  and  Lek  at  Bommel  and 
Crevecoeur  are  works  of  the  same  character;  the  former 
has  eight  spans  of  187  feet  and  three  of  394  feet  ami  has 
cost-over  270,000  pounds,  or  $1,850,000.  In  England  the 
great  bridge  over  the  Tay  (noticed  on  another  page)  is 
styled  "the  most  important  civil  engineering  work  now 
being  carried  out  in  Great  Britain." 

AVe  can  allude  to  but  few  of  the  remarkable  construc- 
tions of  our  own  country.*  The  Quincy  Bridge  is  the 
longest  bridge  spanning  the  Mississippi,  the  river  at  the 
point  of  crossing  being  3250  feet  in  width,  the  navigation 
channel,  however,  being  only  800  or  900  feet  broad.  The 

*  The  longest  truss  A/,»m  in  the  U.  S.  is  in  the  Newport  and 
< 'i in-iii rial i  II.  R.  bridge;  the  span  is  420  feet  (400  iVi-t  eleur  open- 
ing}.  In  Kurupe  the  bridges  over  the  Ijcck  at  Kuilenberg  '  ""l- 
laiul};unl  Muhluu  at  Prague  have  515  feet  8  nan.  In.  em  -h  i>i  'tin  "-*> 
latter  ;ire  used  over  'J(MK)  tons  of  iron  aim  .steel.  The  longest 
pivot  drtur  is  in  the  just  finished  railroad  bridge  over  the  Mi.s- 
sissippi  ut  Louisiana,  Mo. — 200  feet. 
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bridge  in  divided  into  seventeen  spans,  two  of  250  feet,  three 

of  200  feet.  ele\en  of  i:;r  teei.  and  one  large  draw  span 
Ml)  feet  long,  the  girder  of  the  latter  being  ::ii  l<-et  in 
depth.  The  piers,  of  the  li.\e.l  -pans  lire  "II  ol'  miisonrv, 

that  of  the  swing  is  forme. I  Of  foUT  WTOUgbt-ip ylinder.- 

1  I  feel  in  diameter,  sunk  through  .Mi  feet   tpiui  the  water 

level  ;    upon   the  top   ol     these  H  turn-table.  :;<!  teet   diameter, 

re-ts,  :iml  eiirrieH  I  hi;  span.  This  hri'L'e.  designed  and 
constructed  under  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Clark.  a  mil- 

lion of  dollars. 

The  bridge  at  Omaha,  over  the  Missouri,  designed  by 

Gen.    l>"li;e.    ellu-meerot 'till!    I    Ilioll    1'aeltl  s  2800 

tert  in  leiii,'!li.  ilivnleil  inio  eleven  spans  of  250  feet  each, 
resting  upon  concrete  filled  cast-iron  cylinders  H  feet  8 
iiifhen  in  diameter.  Some  of  them  require  to  he  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  7(1  feet  below  low  water,  making  the  total  length 
i>f  eolimin  l::'.l  feet.  The  superstrueture  of  thin  bridge  is 
formed  of  ordinary  wrought-trus.sed  girders,  with  cast-iron 


top  member.  In  addition  to  the  bridge  itself,  approaches 
three  miles  in  length  are  also  required,  pnu<;i pally  formed 
of  trestle  work. 

The  railway  bridges  over  the  Missirisippi  at  Duhuqur, 
Iowa;  at  Jlannilml,  Mf-ouri;  and  the  great  work  o\er  the 
Missouri  at  Kansas  City  are  noteworthy  construction* — as 
also  that  over  the  same  river  at  St.  Joseph.  The  super- 
structure of  this  latter  bridge  is  of  iron  throughout  (with 
floors  for  both  railway  and  highway  traffic)  renting  on  stone 
piers  and  abutments  sunk  to  the  bed  rovk.  Its  total  length 
is  divided  into  three  fixed  spans  of  300  feet  each,  one  m  "0 
•id  one  pivot  draw-span  of  365  feet.  The  character 
of  the  river  bed  renders  the  sinking  of  the  pier  foundations 
idilHVult  in  all  the  works  just  cited)  especially  interesting. 

Fig.  19  represents  the  part  of  the  bridge  over  the  Ohio 
at  Louisville  from  the  Indiana  shore  to  the  nearest  (Indi- 
ana) channel. 

This  bridge  is  the  longest  iron  bridge  yet  erected  in  the 
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United  States,  and  it  includes  amongst  its  openings  two  of 
the  largest  spanned  by  trussed  girders  as  yet  constructed 
in  America.  It  carries  across  the  Ohio  a  line  connecting 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  with  the  Jeflcrsonvillc  and 
Indianapolis  Railroad,  the  line  forming  a  connecting  link 
between  two  immense  railway  systems,  the  northern  and 
the  southern.  The  bridge  consists  in  all  of  twenty-seven 
spans,  twenty-four  over  the  river,  one  over  the  New  Albany 
and  Jeffcrsonvillc  Railroad,  and  two  on  the  Louisville  side; 
and  these  span",  with  the  abutments,  make  up  a  length  of 
O'Jsfl  feet,  or  just  one  mile. 

The  bridge  includes  two  spans  of  the  lengths  of  370  and 
399  feet,  and  a  pivot  bridge  204  feet  in  length,  this  bridge 
giving  two  clear  openings  of  114  feet  6  inches,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  pivot-pier. 

The  lowest  point  of  the  superstructure  over  the  middle 
chute  is  90J  feet  above  low  water,  and  over  the  Indiana 
"chute"  1)61  f**t — 'he  low  water  in  the  Indiana  chute 
being  6}  feet  lower  than  in  the  middle  chute.  The  extreme 
rise  of  the  river  at  Louisville,  above  low  water,  is,  we  may 
mention,  40}  feet. 

As  will  be  seen  by  these  figures  the  rails  are,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  two  long  spans,  carried  at  the  level  of  the 
ti.|>  M|  the  tinier-,  these  being  of  the  class  known  as  the 
Fink  truss.  In  this  bridge  a  pair  of  diagonal  tension  bars 
connects  the  foot  of  the  principal  strut,  or  "  king  post,"  in 


each  truss,  with  the  ends  of  the  top  chord.  This  pair  of 
diagonal  bars  supports  one-half  of  the  whole  weight  of  the 
truss  and  its  load.  Each  half  span  is  subdivided  by  a  strut, 
and  two  diagonal  tension  bars  extend,  one  to  the  nearest 
end  of  the  top  chord,  and  the  other  to  the  top  of  the  centre 
post.  Each  quarter  span  is  again  subdivided  into  eighths, 
and  these  again,  for  spans  greater  than  100  feet,  into  six- 
teenths. 

The  bridge  over  the  Hudson  River  at  Albany  connects 
the  New  York  Central  with  the  Hudson  River,  Harlem,  and 
Boston  and  Albany  roads. 

It  consists  altogether  of  fifteen  spans  (four  of  185  feet, 
and  a  swing  bridge  271  feet  long)  and  has  a  total  length  of 
1740  feet,  or  nearly  a  third  of  a  mile. 

The  superstructure  is  entirely  of  wrought  iron,  except 
necessary  bearing  and  joint  blocks,  which  may  be  of  cast 
iron,  and  to  carry,  at  the  bottom  thereof,  a  double  track 
railway,  and  also  two  sidewalks,  each  sidewalk  being  6  feet 
wide.  The  bridge  to  be  with  two  lines  of  main  girders,  26 
feet  apart  in  the  clear  on  the  straight  portion  of  the  bridge, 
and  27J  feet  apart  in  the  clear  on  the  curved  part. 

But  the  most  remarkable  structure  is  the  Illinois  and  St. 
Louis  Bridge  recently  erected  over  the  Mississippi  River  at 
St.  Louis ;  equally  remarkable  whether  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  establishment  of  its  piers  (for  account  of 
which  see  FOUNDATIONS)  or  its  superstructure.  (Fig.  20.) 


From  (ho  report  of  its  eminent  engineer,  Jas.  B.  Eads. 
the  following  account  of  the  superstructure  is  taken  : 


"  The  bridge  will  have  three  spans,  each  formed  with  four 
ribbed  arches  mode  of  cast  steel.     The  centre  span  will  be 
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515  feet  and  the  side  ones  497  feet  each,  in  the  clear.  The 
rise  of  the  centre  one  will  be  one-tenth  of  the  span  j  that 
of  the  side  ones  47  feet  10  inches  each. 

"The  four  arches  forming  each  of  these  spans  will  each 
consist  of  an  upper  and  lower  curved  member  or  rib,  extend- 
ing from  pier  to  pier.  Each  of  these  members  will  consist 
of  two  paral)el  steel  tubes,  9  inches  in  exterior  diameter, 
placed  side  by  side.  The  upper  and  lower  members  will  be 
12  feet  apart,  measured  from  the  centre  of  the  upper  to  the 
centre  of  the  lower  tubes.  At  regular  intervals  of  about  9 
feet,  these  members  will  be  braced  from  each  other  by  a 
vertical  system  of  cast-steel  bracing  on  each  side  of  them. 
These  braces  will  be  secured  at  each  end  to  cast-steel  plates, 
formed  something  like  the  voussoirs  of  a  stone  arch,  and 
against  which  the  tubes  will  be  abutted  and  secured  every 
9  feet  throughout  the  arches.  A  horizontal  system  of  bra- 
cing will  extend  from  pier  to  pier  between  the  four  upper 
curved  members,  and  a  similar  system  between  the  four 
lower  ones,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  four  arches  in 
their  relative  distances  from  each  other,  and  to  sustain  them 
against  lateral  pressure. 

"  The  two  centre  arches  of  each  span  will  be  13  ft.  9J  in. 
apart  from  centre  to  centre,  and  will  have,  in  addition  to 
the  upper  and  lower  horizontal  bracing  just  described,  a 
system  of  diagonal  bracing,  securing  the  upper  member 
of  one  arch  to  the  lower  one  of  the  other  arch,  and  the  two 
other  members  in  like  manner.  The  outside  arches  are 
each  15  ft.  1$  in.  from  the  middle  ones,  and  are  joined  to 
the  latter  by  three  systems  of  bracing  similar  to  those 
described  as  between  the  two  centre  arches.  These  sys- 
tems, however,  on  the  outside  of  the  middle  arches,  extend 
only  from  the  piers  to  the  under  side  of  the  railways,  the 
latter  being  carried  between  the  two  outer  and  the  two 
inner  arches  near  their  crowns.  The  outside  arches  being 
supported  in  this  interval  against  lateral  movement,  by 
rigid  connections  from  both  the  upper  and  lower  roadways. 

"  The  roadways  art  formed  by  transverse  iron  beams,  12 
in.  in  depth,  supported  by  iron  struts  of  cruciform  section 
resting  on  the  arches  at  the  points  where  the  vertical  bra- 
cing of  the  latter  is  secured.  That  portion  of  the  railways 
which  passes  below  the  crown  of  the  arches  is  suspended 
from  them.  Between  the  iron  beams  forming  the  roadways, 
four  parallel  systems  of  longitudinal  wooden  members  are 
introduced,  extending  from  pier  to  pier,  and  serving  to 
maintain  the  iron  beams  in  position.  These  wooden  mem- 
bers are  each  about  (J  ft.  long,  and  their  ends  rest  upon  the 
flanges  of  the  beams,  and  are  there  secured  from  moving. 
On  these  the  wooden  beams  for  the  carriage-way  rest  in 
one  roadway,  and  the  cross-ties  for  the  railways  in  the 
other.  From  the  opposite  ends  of  the  iron  beams  a  double 
system  of  diagonal  horizontal  iron  bracing  serves  to  bind 
the  whole  together,  and  gives  additional  support  against 
wind  pressure. 

"  The  upper  roadway  is  34  ft.  wide  between  the  foot- 
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walks.  The  latter  are  each  8  ft.  wide,  making  the  bridge 
50  feet  wide  between  the  railings. 

"  The  railway  passages  below  the  carriage-way  will  each 
be  13  ft.  6  in.  in  the  clear  and  18  ft.  high,  and  will  extend 
through  arched  openings  of  equal  size  in  the  abutments 
and  piers." 

This  superstructure  is  estimated  to  cost  over  two  millions 
of  dollars. 

In  1870  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Works,  at  the 
instance  of  the  "  Conscil  de  1'Kcole  des  Fonts  et  Chaussees," 
despatched  one  of  its  engineers,  M.  Malczieux,  to  the 
United  States  to  inspect  the  public  works,  who  thus  com- 
ments on  American  Bridge  Engineering. 

"A  distinctive  feature  in  American  Bridge  engineering 
is  undoubtedly  the  almost  entire  abandonment  of  plate  or 
lattice  girders,  and  the  adoption  almost  universally  (if  we 
except  the  cases  of  unusually  large  spans  where  the  sus- 
pension system  is  resorted  to)  of  one  or  the  other  arrange- 
ments of  trussed  structures."  M.  Malezieux  considers  that 
the  practice  of  American  engineers  in  this  respect,  and  also 
their  extended  application  of  the  suspension  system  is 
worthy  of  the  special  attention  of  their  brethren  in  Europe, 
and  especially  in  France;  and  after  giving  a  summary  of 
the  general  dimensions,  etc.,  of  a  number  of  the  more  im- 
portant bridges  in  the  United  States,  he  proceeds  to  describe 
in  detail  the  principal  systems  of  trussed  bridges  in  use. 

An  exhaustive  analytical  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the 
"principal  systems"  of  trussing,  will  be  found  in  the  work 
"Iron  Truss  Bridges  for  Railroads,"  by  Col.  W.  E.  Merrill, 
U.  S.  Engineers. 

The  subject  of  iron  railway  bridges  cannot  be  dropped 
without  allusion  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  those 
structures :  the  "  Royal  Albert  Bridge,"  designed  to  carry 
the  Cornwall  railway  across  the  Tamar  at  Saltash,  a  few 
miles  above  Plymouth,  England. 

The  whole  structure  consists  of  nineteen  openings,  two 
of  which  have  a  clear  span  of  455  feet;  the  remaining 
seventeen  are  each  69  feet  0  inches  in  length.  The  River 
Tamar  is  crossed  by  the  two  large  spans,  the  smaller  ones 
bringing  the  railway  from  the  hills  on  either  side  of  the 
valley  down  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  total  length  of 
the  entire  structure  being  2240  feet. 

The  main  stone  piers  are  at  the  water's  edge,  and  sup- 
port the  ends  of  the  great  spans  crossing  the  river.  These 
are  of  course  of  the  most  solid  construction,  and  more  re- 
semble the  massive  columns  of  Egypt  than  the  works  of 
modern  engineers.  Each  is  of  granite  29  feet  wide  by  17 
feet  thick,  and  190  feet  in  height  from  the  foundation  to 
the  summit.  The  strength  required  in  each  of  these  piers 
was  far  surpassed  by  the  resistance  which  that  in  the  centre 
of  the  river  must  offer,  and  for  this  a  column  was  required 
of  such  proportions  that  nothing  short  of  the  solid  rock 
would  suffice  for  its  foundation.  But  to  reach  the  rock 
was  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  it  lay 
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beneath  20  feet  of  mud  and  concrete  gravel,  over  which 
flowed  70  feet  of  salt  water.  To  erect  a  stone  pier  in  the 
ordinary  manner  would  be  here  entirely  out  of  the  question, 
but  by  an  ingenious  contrivance  the  granite  column  requisite 
to  sustain  the  enormous  load  to  which  it  is  subject  u:is 
reared.  An  immense  wrought-iron  cylinder,  100  feet  high 
and  37  feet  in  diameter  was  sunk  upon  the  site  of  the  in- 
tended pier,  and  proper  means  being  taken  to  exclude  the 
water  from  the  interior  of  this  cylinder,  the  above-men- 
tioned column  was  raised  within  it.  Upon  this  column 
four  octagonal  cast-iron  pillars,  each  10  feet  wide  and  S8 
feet  9  inches  high,  were  erected  10  feet  apart,  and  strongly 


braced  together,  forming  a  square  of  about  30  feet.  The 
weight  of  each  column  is  150  tons,  each  being  in  pieces  6 
feet  long,  2  inches  thick,  and  strengthened  inside  by  stout 
ribs  and  brackets.  As  fust  as  these  pieces  were  cast,  planed 
down,  and  accurately  fitted,  they  were  sent  to  the  centre 
pier  ready  for  erection.  Upon  these  columns  the  top  fram- 
ing of  the  pier  is  fixed. 

Upon  this  centre  pier,  and  the  two  side  piers,  rest  the 
massive  ribs  by  which  the  great  spans  arc  sustained. 
They  consist  each  of  an  arched  tube  and  a  suspension 
chain  strongly  braced  together,  to  which  the  small  side- 
girders  are  attached.  The  arched  tubes  are  in  section  of 
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an   elliptical    form,  the  major  axis  of  the   ellipse    being  | 

plaeed    in  a   Imi  i/ontal   position;  they  are  made  of  stout 
wrought  iron   plates   strongly   rivete.i  together,  and    n-n- 
dere.l  more  ngnl  tiy  stiHeneis  and  diaphragms.     Thewidth 
nt    i  aeb  tube  is    1'i  feet    It   inehc*.  ami  its  depth  is  1 L'  ' 
ini'ln-*,  tin-  diaphragms  beiiii:  pla.-e.l  al.ouf  I'll  feet  apart. 

The  rib  eompleie  pre-ent-i  iln-  app'-anin.-e  of  a  double  j 
bow,  and  it  may  In-  rcLMrded  as  such,  tho  tensile  action  of   i 

therllain     Upon     lln-     l.eil    plate-     I'.'illL'     eolllllerarte.l     by    the     j 

thrust  cxerteil  upon  the  same  by  the  arched  tube.  The 
depth  of  the  rib  from  the  eenfre  of  the  main  tube  to  that 
of  the  main  chain  i-  ..'.  I. .  t  :;  in. -lies,  or  about  4  of  I  he  clear 
span.  Tin-  alt. -rath. i]  of  length  of  the  rili.  by  contraction 
and  expansion  under  variations  of  temperature,  is  pro\  i.l.-.I 
for  to  the  amount  of  six  inches  (although  the  greatest  dif- 
ference yet  nbserv  ed  amounts  only  to  three  inches  in  the 
entire  Icnjjih  of  both  spans)  by  placing  the  frames.  «hi.-h 
carry  tho-e  ends  ol  the  main  tubes  which  arc  supported  by 
tin-  -i.le  piers,  upon  Is  w rough! -iron  rollers,  each  '.i  feet  3 
inches  long  and  3}  inches  diameter,  in  a  double  cant-iron 
frame  or  bed-plate. 

The  total  quantity  of  wrought-iron  used  in  this  stru. -tun- 
is  L'7»l)  tons:  ol1  nut,  l:;ini  tens:  ma-onry  and  brickwork, 
17,000  cubic  yards,  and  about  I  I. nun  cubic  feet  "I  timber. 

Kuril  of  tho  main  ribs  was  constructed  entire,  adjacent 
to  the  site  of  the  intended  structure,  and  after  being  tested 
was  (loafed  out  on  pontoons  and  raised  by  by  d  ran  1 1>-  pr  .•--.- 
of  immense  power.  The  foundations  intended  to  support 
the  bridge  were  used  to  sustain  these  presses.  As  tho  spans 
were  raised,  by  the  means  described,  the  iron  columns  were 
built  up  und.-r  them.  Tho  pressure  upon  the  foundation 
of  tho  centre  pier  will  amount  to  more  than  8  tons  per  square 
foot  of  bearing  area,  or  double  the  pressure  upon  tho  foun- 
dations of  the  Victoria  Tower.  (Fig.  21.) 

One  more  example  of  modern  bridge-building  for  rail- 
way purposes  must  I..-  introduced  bore.  The  TAY  BRIDGE 
is  styled  ("Tho  Engineer,"  Apl.  4,  1873),  "the  most  im- 
portant civil  engineering  work  now  being  carried  out  in 
(jrcat  Britain.  Indeed,  the.  magnitude  of  the  bridge,  and 
the  novelty  and  ingenuity  of  the  means  employed  in  its 
erection,  entitle  it  to  take  rank  with  the  most  interesting 
civil  engineering  works  ever  carried  to  completion."  The 
Tay  llri.lire  will  be,  when  finished,  the  largest  iron  bridge 
in  the  world.  It  will  cross  the  river  about  one  and  a  quar- 
ter miles  west  of  Dundee.  The  total  length  from  shore  to 
shore  is  10,320  ft.  Commencing  from  the  south,  or  Fife 
side,  there  will  be  three  spans  of  till  ft.,  two  of  80  ft.,  twen- 
ty-two of  120  ft.,  fourteen  of  200  ft.,  sixteen  of  120  ft., 
twenty-five  of  66  ft.,  one  of  160  ft.,  and  six  of  27  ft.  The 
first  throe  spans  (60  ft.),  south  side,  are  on  a  descending 
gradient  of  1  in  100,  tho  two  80  ft.  spans  are  level;  the 
i.n  l_-c  then  rises  with  a  gradient  of  1  in  353  to  the  centre 
of  the  200  ft.  spans.  It  again  descends  with  a  gradient  of 
1  in  73.56  to  the  north  shore,  passing  at  a  height  of  about 
18  ft.  over  Magdalen  Point  and  the  Esplanade  now  being 
constructed. 

The  bridge  thus  comprises  eighty-nine  spans,  and  at  the 
commencement  on  the  south  side  the  rails  arc  78  ft.  above 
high  water,  running  over  tho  tops  of  tho  girders  as  far  as 
tho  200  ft.  spans  which  cross  the  navigable  channel  of  the 
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river.  Over  these  fourteen  spans  the  rails  run  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  girders,  giving  a  clear  hciuh.iiy  ol  »»  ft.  above 
high  water.  <  in  reaching  the  120  ft.  spans  on  the  north  side, 
the  rails  are  again  on  the  top  of  the  girders,  which  is  con- 
tinued, with  the  eveption  ofthc  ll'ill  ft.  bowstring  span, to 
the  ii'.rth  shore.  From  the  south  M.I.  tin  tn-t  i. ,  ••  spans 
arc  on  a  curve  of  twenty  chain*  radius.  Tin  Innl-e  then 
runs  straight  across  the  river  as  far  us  the  end  of  the  six- 
teen 120  ft.  spans  on  the  north  side  :  tin-nee  tin-  whole  -,t 
the  66  ft.  spans,  160  ft.  bowstring,  and  tin  J7  it.  -pans  are 
on  a  curve  also  of  20  chains  rail  in-.  t.-riiiinc;  m-arlv  a  quad- 
rant of  a  circle,  the  length  being  about  L'IUIII  t,,t.  This 
long  curve  is  ncce>-an  to  bring  Ihe  bridge — which  runs 
nearly  due  north — at  right  angles  across  the  river  into  the 
town,  alongside  the  Caledonian  Railway.  (See  FOUNDA- 
TIONS.) 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  felt  constrained  for  want  of 
(pace  to  i  online  our  notices  of  iron  bridges  to  those  whi.-li. 
owing  to  the  amount  and  character  of  the  moving  weight 
they  carry,  develop  more  fully  the  art  of  the  engineer — 
railway  bridges ;  but  there  is  another  class  of  bridges,  in 
which,  indeed,  iron  construction  for  bridge  purposes  first 
developed  itself,  t.  e.  cast-iron  arched  bridges,  which  should 
at  least  be  mentioned. 

The  first  cast-iron  bridge  erected  in  Knglanil  was  over 
the  Severn  at  Colebrook  Dale,  in  the  year  1777  ;  it  has  five 
arch  ribs,  with  a  clear  span  of  100  feet  6  inches,  and  a 
rise  of  45  feet,  a  width  of  1'ti  feet,  and  a  sectional  area  in 
each  rib  of  58|  square  inches. 

In  IT'."',  a  more  notable  bridge,  the  Sunderland  Bridge 
over  the  Wear,  was  completed,  having  six  arch  ribs,  with  a 
span  of  236  feet,  and  rise  of  34  feet,  and  a  width  of  32  feet, 
the  sectional  area  of  rib  being  46.5  square  inches. 

In  1806  the  Bristol  and  in  1812  the  Bonar  bridges  were 
built,  the  latter  having  a-  span  of  150  feet,  four  ribs  and  20 
feet  rise.  (These  two  bridges  are  described  and  delineated 
in  the  Ency. 

The  Southwark  Bridge  was  built  in  1818  with  8  ribs,  240 
feet  span,  and  24  feet  rise.  The  (,'auxhall,  Tewkesbury, 
and  1'lymmiili  bridges  have  spans  of  78,  170,  and  100  feet. 
The  Westminster  (renewed  in  1859,  as  mentioned  on  a  later 
page)  has  arches  partly  of  wrought  and  partly  of  cast  iron 
of  120  feet  span,  and  20  feet  rise. 

The  foregoing  (English)  bridges  are  all  still  in  use.  The 
"  Pont  de  Caroussel"  at  Paris,  built  in  1836,  has  spans  of 
187  feet,  five  ribs  with  151  feet  rise.  The  bridge  across  the 
Neva  at  St.  Petersburg  (built  by  Joseph  Harrison,  Jr.,  of 
Philadelphia)  though  subjected  to  the  most  severe  changes 
in  temperature  stands  a  monument  to  American  profes- 
sional skill.  It  has  seven  spans,  with  157  feet  as  the 
largest. 

In  our  own  country  the  first  example  of  an  iron  bridge 
construction,  and,  in  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  conception 
by  which  purposes  foreign  to  each  other  are  subserved  by 
the  same  material  agents,  the  most  remarkable  one,  is  the 
Aqueduct  Bridge,  over  Rock  Creek,  at  Washington  City; 
built  by  Captain  (now  Bvt.  Maj.-Gcn.  and  Quarter  Master 
General  U.  S.  Army)  Meigs.  The  engraving  (Fig.  22)  is 
an  elevation,  and  its  distinguished  engineer  has  kindly  fur- 
nished the  following  description. 
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"The  ribs  are  circular  pipes  forty-eight  inches  in  interior 
diameter  of  cast-iron,  and  are  1J  inches  thick.  No  addi- 
tional thickness  is  given  to  them  on  account  of  the  loading 
by  the  bridge. 

"The  thickness,  1J  inches,  is  the  standard  thickness  for 
water  pipes  of  48  in.  under  the  head  of  water  which  these 
bear,  and  all  the  strains  i-aused  l>y  their  being  loaded  with 
a  bridge  platform  nnd  its  traffic  are  at  right  angles  to  those 
eau-ed  Ky  tin-  pressure  ol'  the  water.  These  two  sets  of 
strains  therefore  do  not  affect  ench  other  plus  or  minus. 

"The  joint-  an-  Han  ne  joints  turned  plain  nnd  smooth  and 
held  together  by  pressure  nnd  by  screw  bolts  ns  in  the  or- 
dinary method  of  joining  steam  pipes.  Originally  the  iron 
pipes  were  lined  with  woollen  staves  as  a  non-conductor 
tinder  an  apprehension  of  danger  of  injury  by  freezing. 
The  temperature  of  the  air  sometimes,  though  rarely,  here 
touches  0  or  e\en  falls  below  0. 

"  But  the  wood  acted  too  well  as  a  non-conductor.     Tho 


iron  took  its  temperature  from  the  air  and  sunshine,  not 
from  tho  water,  hence  a  diurnal  motion  from  expansion 
and  contraction,  which  in  some  of  the  joints  produced 
never  a  stream,  but  a  dropping  of  water. 

"  This  inconvenience  led  me  to  an  investigation  of  the 
condition*  of  temperature,  the  quantity  and  rate  of  trans- 
.11  of  heat  from  the  water  as  it  passed  through  the 
pipes  to  tho  air,  which  satisfied  me  that  it  would  be  safe  to 
withdraw  the  non-conducting  lining.  I  took  it  out  and 
the  bridge  has  now  stood  some  12  years  and  no  trouble 
from  ice  in  the  pipes  has  ever  been  noted. 

"  This  bridge  is,  or  was  when  first  erected,  unique  of  it* 
kind."* 

The  only  cast-iron  arched  bridge  since  erected  (we  be- 
lievei  is  the  Chestnut  Street  Bridge,  over  the  Schnylkill,  at 


*  Another  nn-h  of  cast-iron,  of  sn  inche*  diameter,  of  J20  feet 
span,  carries  the  water  across  "  College  Branch." 
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Philadelphia,  commenced  in  1861  and  opened  for  travel 
July  -1.  Isdd:  designed  and  built  under  direction  of  Mr. 
Strickland  Kneads,  C.  E.  It  has  two  main  spans  (over 
the  waterway)  each  of  1H5  feet,  each  span  is  composed  of 
six  segmental  arches  with  versed  sines  of  20  ft.  placed  at 
distances  of  S  feet  Kjj  inches,  and  7  feet  lOf  inches  from 
centre  to  centre.  They  are  four  foot  in  depth,  and  24 
inches  thick,  with  upper  and  lower  webs  of  same  thickness, 
and  8  inches  wide;  thus  giving  a  comprossivo  area  of  147.5 
square  inches  to  each  arch  rib.  These  arches  were  east  in 
lengths  of  12  feet  10  inches,  with  end  flanches  12  inches 
wide,  having  three  side-stays  from  body  of  segment,  and 
were  secured  to  each  other  by  four  screw-bolts  1J  inches  in 
diameter.  The  outsidu  arches  or  ribs  are  slightly  reduced 
in  section,  and  are  cast  with  ornamental  face. 

As  regards  sirength  of  this  structure,  and  treating  the 
arches  as  built  with  a  succession  of  voussoirs,  and  per- 
forming functions  the  same  as  if  built  of  stone,  we  find  that 
the  horizontal  pressure  at  the  crown  of  each  road-way  rib 
is,  with  100  Ibs.  per  square  foot  of  transient  load,  512..>s."> 
Ibs.,  equal  to  3,475  Ibs.  per  square  inch  of  section,  and  at 
skcwback,  529,542  Ibs.,  or  3,590  Ibs.  per  square  inch  of 
section.  Taking  the  crushing  power  of  best  iron  at  107,000 
Ibs.  per  square  inch,  the  maximum  load  that  would  proba- 
bly be  placed  upon  it,  would  give  a  pressure  at  crown  of 
but  -,'[•  its  ultimate  strength. 

The  cost  of  this  bridge  was  about  $500,000. 

We  have  progressed  thus  far  without  even  mentioning 
that  class  of  structures  to  which  has  seemed  pre-eminently 
to  attach  the  title  of  BRIDCK  and  which  furnishes  the  prin- 
cipal theme  of  most  writers,  viz.,  the  masonry  arched 
bridge.  The  arch  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  Chi- 
nese (see  Tomlinson  and  Ency.  Ed.)  for  many  ages.  The 
gateways  of  the  great  wall  are  arched  and  Kircheo  speaks 
of  stone  bridges  three  or  four  miles  long  and  of  an  arch  of 
the  incredible  span  of  fix  hundred  feet.  But  it  is  to  the 
Romans  that  the  world  is  really  indebted  for  the  practical 
application  of  the  arch  to  bridges.  Eight  of  these  bridges 
over  the  Tiber  are  described  in  history. 

But  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  of  all  the  Roman 
bridges,  and  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  antiquity,  is 
the  bridge  of  Alcantara  upon  the  Tagus,  at  the  town  of 
that  naino.  The  town  has  probably  taken  its  name  from 
that  structure,  as  the  word  alcantara,  in  the  Arabic,  signi- 
fies "  the  bridge."  It  consists  of  six  arches  ;  its  whole 
length  is  670  Spanish  feet,  and  from  the  bottom  of  the  river 
to  tho  roadway  the  height  is  205  feet. 

Whatever  constructive  energy  was  exerted  during  the 
Middle  Ages  was  devoted  either  to  religious  purposes  (wit- 
ness the  Convents,  Churches,  and  Cathedrals),  or  to  the 
agencies  of  War,  or  of  self-preservation,  as  exhibited  in 
the  numberless  castles  and  walled  towns.  The  destruc- 
tive tendencies  of  war  have  always  seemed  to  be  peculiarly 
directed  against  bridges.  It  could  hardly  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  an  ago  in  which  every  man's  hand  was 
against  his  neighbor  should  produce  these  adjuncts  to  the 
occupations  of  peace.  In  days  of  general  insecurity  there 
was  no  safety  for  travellers  particularly  in  passing  rivers, 
where  violent  exactions  were  made  by  banditti. 

To  put  a  stop  to  these  disorders,  sundry  persons  formed 
themselves  into  fraternities,  which  became  a  religious  order, 
under  the  title  of  Brothers  of  the  Bridge.  The  object  of 
this  institution  was  to  build  bridges,  establish  ferry  boats, 
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and  receive  travellers  in  their  hospitals  on  the  shores  of  the 
rivers.  It  is  stated  "  that  Saint  Benezet  (the  patron  saint 
of  Avignon)  who  proposed  and  directed  the  building  of  the 
bridge  of  Avignon,  was  a  shepherd,  and  that  he  was  not 
twelve  years  of  age  when  repeated  revelations  from  heaven 
commanded  him  to  quit  his  flock  and  undertake  this  en- 
terprise." 

This  bridge,  which  was  composed  of  18  arches,  was  be- 
gun in  1176,  and  completed  in  1188.  In  1385,  during  tho 
contentions  of  the  popes,  some  of  its  arches  were  destroyed; 
three  others  fell  in  1002,  from  the  neglect  of  repairing  a 
fallen  arch.  In  1670,  tho  frost  was  so  great  that  the  Rhone 
for  several  weeks  bore  the  heaviest  carriages;  when  the 
thaw  followed,  the  ice  destroyed  tho  piers;  but  tho  third 
pier,  with  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  has  stood  notwith- 
standing all  these  accidents  (ibid). 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  bridge  of  Avignon  was 
begun  under  the  direction  of  Saint  Benc/.et  in  1171),  and 
that  of  London  begun  to  bo  built  of  stone  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Peter  of  Colchester,  a  priest,  in  tho  panic  year 
(1176).  The  French  "Brothers  of  the  Bridge"  accom- 
plished their  magnificent  and  useful  work  in  12  years,  tho 
labours  of  the  English  priest  occupied  33  years;  but  this 
may  be  accounted  for,  by  considering  the  interruptions 
which  must  be  experienced  in  a  river  where  the  tide  rises 
twice  every  day  from  13  to  18  feet. 

In  London  bridge  there  were  19  arches,  and  it  was  45 
feet  in  breadth.  For  many  ages  there  wore  houses  along  each 
side  of  it ;  but  these  were  removed,  the  middle  pier  was 
taken  away,  and  the  space  including  tho  two  adjacent 
arches,  converted  into  one  arch  of  72  feet  span,  in  1758. 
The  remaining  old  arches  are  very  narrow,  and  the  piers 
enormously  large,  being  from  15  to  25  feet  in  thickness 
above  the  sterlings. 

Some  of  tho  old  piers  of  the  Old  London  Bridge  were 
larger  than  the  original  openings  of  the  arches;  they  con- 
sisted of  small  rubble  stones  laid  in  lime-mortar,  surrounded 
by  a  thin  casing  of  squared  stones.  The  Roman  bridges 
were  probably  constructed  in  the  same  manner.  In  modern 
bridges,  the  piers  consist  wholly  of  squared  stones,  each 
course  being  of  equal  height  quite  through  the  body  of  the 
pier.  The  thickness  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  span  and 
rise  of  the  arches,  combined  with  the  height  of  the  piers. 
At  the  bridge  of  Keuilly  the  thickness  is  only  one-ninth 
part  of  the  span  from  the  springing  of  the  arches.  The 
height  is  regulated  according  to  circumstances,  attention 
being  given  to  the  highest  point  to  which  the  waters  have 
ever  been  known  to  have  risen  (Hid). 

The  next  (in  order  of  time)  important  bridge  was  that 
at  Westminster,  built  in  tho  years  173U-50,  consisting  of 
13  large  and  two  small  arches,  semi-circular,  the  middle 
one  having  a  span  of  76  feet.  This  bridge,  of  which  a 
Mr.  Labalye  was  the  engineer,  was  not  only,  for  the  time, 
the  greatest  work  of  that  kind  in  England,  but  it  formed, 
in  what  regards  laying  foundations  in  deep  water  and  con- 
structing centres  for  largo  arches  upon  navigable  rivers,  a 
new  school  for  bridge-building  (Ed.  Encyc.). 

Like  the  Old  London  Bridge  it  has  since  been  super- 
seded by  another  structure — in  this  case  with  iron  arches 
of  from  104  to  120  feet  span. 

Tho  finest  of  the  earlier  French  bridges  and  the  greatest 
work  of  the  celebrated  Perronet,  is  that  over  the  Seine  at 
Neuilly.  (Fig.  23.)  Built  1768-74.* 
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It  consists  of  five  arches,  each  120  French,  or  128.2  Eng- 
lish feet  span,  and  30  French  or  32  English  feet  rise ;  the 
breadth,  including  the  parapets,  is  45  French,  or  48  English 
feet.  A  great  peculiarity  in  this  bridge  is  that  the  soffits 
of  the  arches  are  sharped  to  suit  the  contracted  vein  of 
water,  as  formed  in  the  entrance  and  exit  of  pipes.  This 
is  accomplished,  by  making  the  general  form  of  the  body 
of  the  arch  elliptical,  with  a  rise  of  30  French  or  :!2  Eng- 
lish feet;  but  making  the  headers  follow  the  segment  of  a 
circle.  This,  besides  affording  facility  for  the  passage  of 
flood  waters,  gives  a  great  appearance  of  lightness  to  the 
fabric  (Ed.  Encyc.). 

The  construction  of  a  magnificent  stone  bridge,  says  the 
Edinburgh  Encyc.,  "is  justly  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
greatest  performances  of  the  masonic  art;  for  if  we  com- 
pare the  enormous  weight  of  a  great  arch,  with  the  strength 
which  the  cohesion  of  the  firmest  cement  can  give,  we  readi- 
ly admit  that  it  is  only  by  the  nicest  adjustment  and  bal- 


ancing of  its  parts,  that  they  are  hindered  from  instantly 
falling  to  pieces." 

And  in  consonance  with  the  above  dictum,  the  theory  of 
the  arch  has  always  formed  one  of  the  prominent  compo- 
nents of  works  on  theoretic  civil  engineering,  while  the 
main  features  of  treatises  on  bridge-building  have  usually 
been  the  art  of  constructing  arches,  piers,  centering  and 
coffer-dams.  But  this  class  of  works  has  now  become  al- 
most purely  monumental.  The  "enormous  weight  of  a  great 
arch  "  is  rivalled  by  its  enormous  expense,  and  it  imposes 
the  necessity  of  proportionate  care  and  expense  in  giving 
to  its  piers  sure  foundations ;  and  these  costly  piles  are 

~*It~is  not  generally  known  that  this  engineer  published  in 
1793  a  Memoire  "On  the  iDveitlgatlon  of  means  to  he  employed 
to  construct  great  masonry  arches  ut'  tw>,  three,  four,  and  even  fu'e 
/minimi  feet  span,  with  the  view  to  cross  deep  valleys  (chasms) 
having  rocky  escarpments.  Par  le  Citoyen  I'erronet."  The  me- 
moir, printed  at  the  Imprimerie  natiouale  executive  du  Louvre, 
bears  the  stamp  of  de  l*rvny.  J-  <J-  1*- 
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multiplied,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  water-way  of  the 
river,  by  tin'  limitation  of  span  which  masonry  arches  can 
compass;  or,  at  least,  by  the  enormous  ratio  by  which  <•«•( 
increases,  with  increase  -it'  -pun.  In  our  country  there  are, 
naturrvlU  ,  few  examples  of  masonry  arched  bridges,  properly 
M>  railed:  but  it  would  tie  all  unpardonable  omission  in  ;m 
' mi  Fngineering.  and  would  lie  dnini:  an 
injustice  iii  it>  distinguished  engineer  (now  Quarter  Master 
licneral.  1'.  S.  A.)  to  omit  In  noliee  the  -nperli.  and  unrival- 
ed in  span,  bridge  and  aqueduct  combined,  over  tbe  Cabin 
.liihn  Vallev*.  Potomac  Aqueduct.  The  main  road,  maciid- 

utilized  liy  Act  of  Congress,  leading  up  the  Pot a.-  Valley 

im-r  tin-  Cabin  John  Creek  by  tbe"  I'nion"  Arch. 
It  is  noteworthy  us  exhibiting  the  longest  (220  feet)  stone 
span  in  The  world.  The  arch  (circular)  has  a  rise  of  ;».'!$ 
tret,  and  is  101  feet  high  almve  the  bed  of  the  ^ream. 
It  is  of  cut  granite.  -1  feet  thick  at  crown.  n'  feel  thick  at 
spring:  but  re-inforccd  by  the  sp:ui<lrils  of  coursed  rubble 
and  Seneca  sand-stone)  being  laid  in  course  normal  to  the 
main  arch. 

When  the  centre  was  struck  there  was  no  perceptible  mo- 
tion of  tlie  arch  which  could  be  detected  when  watched 
by  two  cross-wire  telescopes.  This  fact  is  worthy  of  men- 
tion as  Engineers  are  all  taught  to  read  the  descriptions  of 
tlr-  first  long  arches  built  over  the  Seine,  at  Paris,  some  of 
which,  on  striking  the  centre,  moved  Is  inches.  In  fact 
the  arch  of  Cabin  John  in  warm  weather  in  a  great  measure, 
if  not  entirely,  relieved  itself  from  the  centre,  owing  to 
expansion,  before  the  centre  was  removed.  Its  key  was 
laid  in  a  cool  season. 

The  bridge  is  20  feet  wide.  The  spandrils  are  hollow,  hav- 
ing  the  two  outer  walls  and  one  wall  in  the  middle  line  or 
axis  of  the  bridge.  Upon  these  rests  a  platform  of  mason- 
ry upon  which  the  conduit  of  brick,  9  feet  clear  diameter, 
is  huilt.  Made  water-tight  hy  asphalte  between  the  brick 
rings.  (For  view  of  this  structure  see  Fig.  6,  article  AQUE- 
m-iT,  by  (iKN.  M.  C.  MKIOS,  II.  8.  Army.) 

Tho  magnificent  arched  structure  carrying  the  Croton 
Aqueduct  over  the  Harlem  Hivcr,  is  purely  an  aqueduct. 
In  both  these  cases  the  resort  to  the  masonry  arch  was 
natural  and  proper.  Save  these,  the  fino  viaducts  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway,  built  in  the  early  days  of 
American  Kngineering.  arc  the  only  considerable  works  of 
the  kind  which  we  recall ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  fu- 
ture of  engineering  construction  in  our  country  (or  in  any 
other,  unless  for  monumental  purposes  or  for  exceptional 
reasons,  we  might  say)  will  never  exhibit  a  specimen  of  a 
great  masonry-arched  bridge. 

The  subject  of  Bridge  would  not  bo  complete  withoat  a 
few  words  concerning  MILITARY  BRIDGES. 

Wherever  warfare  1ms  been  so  far  reduced  to  a  system 
and  a  science,  as  to  call  into  the  field,  for  protracted  cam- 
paigns, large  and  organized  armies,  the  very  necessities  of 
the  case  call  for  some  systematic  method  of  passing  streams, 
and,  us  belonging  to  it,  special  organizations  of  men  (ptr- 
lonnel)  for  making  bridges,  and  a  portable  bridge  appa- 
ratnH. 

The  bridge  of  boats  of  Xerxes  for  passing  the  Helles- 
pont— the  timber  pile  bridge  of  Caesar  (of  which  an  ac- 
count has  been  given)  for  passing  the  Rhine,  were  not  or- 
dinary, but  rj-trn-ordinary  constructions  necessitated  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  obstacles :  and  they  owe  their  record 
probably  to  that  peculiarity.  It  is  quite  likely,  however, 
that  during  ages  when  roads  for  wheeled  vehicles  scarcely 
existed,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  forest  timber  was  abun- 
dant, the  felled  tree  (elaborated  into  a  rude  bridge),  or  some 
such  improvised  expedient,  could  generally  be  resorted  to, 
and  that  a  regular  "  bridge-equipage,"  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  term  did  not  exist.  The  Romans  are  known  to  have 
had  a  species  of  "ponton  "  (as  wo  now  call  it)  to  carry 
with  their  armies.  In  fact  the  wooden  boat  has  naturally 
offered  tho  readiest  means  of  support  to  portable  bridges ; 
but  these,  generally  large  and  heavy,  are  with  difficulty 
transported.  Hence,  various  expedients  for  creating  a  ves- 
sel of  considerable  flotation  power,  yet  lighter  and  more 
portable  than  ordinary  boats  (such  as  frame-work,  covered 
by  skins,  canvas,  etc.)  have  been  resorted  to.  The  French, 
the  systematize™  of  the  modern  "Art  of  War."  were  nat- 
urally the  first  to  provide  a  regular  organization  and  es- 
tablished type  of  construction  for  the  military  bridge,  and 
to  organize  a  "ptrfonnrl  "  by  which  it  should  be  operated. 

Their  first  /mntnn  was  of  copper.  Their  system  has  un- 
dergone successive  modifications  and  improvements,  and 
instead  of  metal,  wood  is  used  in  their  ponton.  As  fixed 
in  IS.i.'l  the  French  ponton,  as  described  by  Ocn.  Cullum  in 
his  work  on  Military  Bridges,  is  a  flat-bottomed  wooden 


•Previous  to  the  construction  of  this  Aqueduct  the  bridge 
over  the  Pee,  ill  Chester.  Kuchiml.  built  iu  1SIH,  exhibits!  the 
greatest  span  of  any  masonry  arch  in  the  world.  This  arch  is 
circular  with  a  chord  (span)  of  200  feet  and  a  rise  of  42  feet.  The 
material  is  sand-stone. 
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boat,  31  feet  long:  the  middle  part  or  body  of  which,  for  a 
length  of  16  feet  has  a  trapezoidal  section  of  It'  7"  width 
at  top,  and  4'  4"  at  bottom,  and  2'  7"  deep  ;  the  fore  part 
H'  9"  long,  diminishes  to  2'  6"  in  width  at  the  bow,  and 
has  a  sheer  of  .'>*"  :  and  the  aft  part,  d'  '.',"  long,  diminishes 
to  I'  7"  in  width  at  tin-  stern,  and  has  a  sheer  of  3". 
Ka'-h  hareitu  weighs  I.  I.'i.'i  Ibs.,  i*  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
16  to  20  men,  has  a  flotation  of  IH.7UD  Ibs.,  can  •  -  . 
fantry  soldiers,  is  convenient  for  disembarking  troops,  and 
can  in-  eii-ily  na\  igateil  in  a  rapid  current  by  the  men. 

The  material  for  the    French    bateau  bridge  consists  of  8 
abutments,    S    trcslle*.    '.','2    batennx.   -I    mooring  hna!  - 
balks  (84  abutment,  24  claw,  and  231  bin. 
32  anchors,  anil  all  the  accessories  for  forming  a  bridge  of 
41  bays.  262  yards  long,  and  12'  «J"  wide. 

The  Russians  have  a  somewhat  lighter  equipage;  the 
ponton  (of  canvas)  is  a  flat-bottomed  bateau,  having,  e.x- 
repi  ill  the  ends,  a  rectangular  section.  The  length  ut  top 
is  -2 1  feet,  and  at  bottom  18'  4"  ;  the  width  ;.'  I"  :  and  Iho 
depth  2'  4".  The  skeleton  consists  of  two  side  frames, 
connected  by  movable  transoms — all  of  four  inch  scantling. 
The  canvas  cover  is  10'  8"  wide,  30  feet  long  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  23'  3"  along  the  edges  :  both  sides  being  tarred  or 
painted  black  with  a  composition,  applied  hot,  composed  of 
ncmpsced  oil,  strong  loam,  india-rubber,  soap,  wax,  and  root. 
The  cover  is  brought  over  the  ends  of  tho  frame,  and  lashed 
to  the  top-transoms ;  it  is  secured,  along  the  sides,  to  the  lop 
string-pieces  of  the  side-frames  by  small  nails  passing 
through  eyelet-holes  along  the  edges  of  the  cloth.  A 
plank  is  laid  on  the  bottom  for  the  pontoniers  to  stand 
upon.  The  canvas  ponton,  frame  and  cover  complete, 
weighs  718  Ibs.;  and  has  a  flotation  of  13,428  Ibs. 

Tbe  complete  bridge  is  composed  of  32  canvas  pontons, 
with  bridge-flooring  and  accessories  for  33  bays  ;  and  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Birago  equipage  consisting  of  8  trestles  and  15 
wooden  pontons  (8  bow  and  7  body  pieces),  with  a  bridge- 
flooring  for  eight  bays. 

The  Austrians,  after  satisfactory  trials  in  the  passage  of 
the  broad,  deep,  and  rapid  current  of  the  Danube,  adopted, 
in  1841,  a  system  named  from  its  inventer,  Col.  Birago,  of 
the  Austrian  Imperial  Engineers. 

This  equipage  has  fixed  and  floating  bridge-supports,  the 
former  consisting  of  abutments  and  trestles,  ami  the  latter 
of  pontons  of  one  to  six  pieces  assembled  together  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  bridge  for  the  passage  of 
infantry,  cavalry,  or  artillery,  and  whether  designed  for 
one,  two,  or  three  distinct  roadways. 

The  pontons  are  flat-bottomed,  wooden  bateaux,  of  one 

Eiccc,  or  from  two  to  six  assembled  together,  end  to  end, 
y  suitable  bolts  and  fixtures.  The  cap  is  adjustable  ; 
being  partly  supported  at  the  proper  height  by  nmtjtfnm'nn- 
chains,  at  one  end  of  which  arc  large  rings  passed  over 
the  tops  of  tho  legs,  the  free  ends  being  run  through  sus- 
pension-rings on  the  upper  side  of  the  cap.  After  the 
chains  are  made  taut,  and  the  cap  is  at  its  proper  height, 
the  latter  is  held  in  place  by  the  toggle*  inserted  in  the 
last  link  which  has  passed  through  the  suspension-rings. 

The  Birago  trestle  is  composed  of  a  cap  and  two  Irgt,  to 
the  lower  ends  of  which  thoe*  are  attached,  to  increase  their 
bearing  surface,  and  give  greater  stability  to  the  trestle. 

Nothing  like  a  "bridge-equipage"  had  belonged  to  our 
military  service  until  1846.  The  Engineer  Department 
had  long  foreseen  the  necessity  of  a  corps  of  well-drilled 
pontoniers  and  a  bridge-equipage  for  our  army,  and  year 
after  year  had  urged  their  great  importance  upon  the  at- 
tention of  Congress,  but  not  until  the  15th  of  May,  1846, 
was  its  sanction  given  to  the  project  of  the  department, 
and  when  too  late  to  aid  the  passage  of  the  Rio  Grande 
by  our  forces,  then  invading  Mexico. 

With  the  sanction  of  Congress  finally  obtained,  a  com- 
pany of  sappers,  miners,  and  pontoniers  was  organized  as 
part  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  an  india-rubber  pon- 
ton bridge  of  46  pontons  was  prepared  by  direction  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  but  under  the  superintendence  of 
Captain  (now  Bvt.  Major  General)  6.  W.  Cullum.  Another 
of  36  pontons  was  subsequently  despatched  with  the  army 
under  General  Scott.  Owing  to  tbe  lightness  of  these 
pontons  only  tkirty-Jivc  tnx-kor*e  carriage*  are  necessary  to 
transport,  over  the  worst  roads,  a  complete  train  for  tho 
formation  of  a  bridge  of  two  hundred  yards.  For  the 
French  bateau  bridge  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  forty 
metres,  *eventy-*cven  six-hone  carriage*  are  used. 

The  rubber  pontons  in  use  for  drill  purposes  at  West 
Point  having  become  unserviceable,  and  it  having  become 
evident  that  rubber  was  not  adapted  to  their  construction, 
experiments  were  undertaken  by  the  then  Instructor  of 
Practical  Engineering,  Captain  J.  C.  Duane.  (Vid.  "Or- 
ganization of  the  Bridge  Equipage  of  tho  United  States 
Army,"  Official.) 

The  immense  trains  with  which  our  armies  are  unavoid- 
ably encumbered,  the  long  marches  to  be  made,  and  tho 
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numerous  wide  and  rapid  rivers  to  be  crossed,  demand  an 
equipage  of  the  most  substantial  character.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  extended  expeditions  of  light  columns,  which 
necessarily  attend  our  military  operations,  require  a  train 
light  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  most  rapid  cavalry 
movements. 

Hence  we  require  both  a  reserve  and  advance-guard  train. 

The  experiments  included  the  trial  of  the  bridge  equip- 
ages used  by  those  European  armies  most  experienced  in 
the  art  of  military  bridge-building. 

Pontons  were  constructed  after  the  models  of  the  French 
bateau,  the  Austrian  sectional  ponton,  and  the  Russian 
canvas  boat.  Corrugated-iron  boats  were  procured,  cor- 
responding as  nearly  in  form  and  dimensions  to  the  French 
and  Austrian  boats  as  the  nature  of  the  material  would 
permit.  A  number  of  Birago  trestles  were  also  constructed. 
All  of  the  above  material,  with  the  exception  of  the  iron 
boats,  was  prepared  by  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Engineer 
Company  ("A")  then  stationed  at  West  Point. 

The  bridges  formed  of  this  material  were  exposed  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  action  of  heavy  loads,  storms,  the 
tide,  and  Boating  ice.  The  material  was  also  packed  on 
carriages  of  various  patterns  in  order  to  ascertain  the  best 
form,  both  of  bridge  material  and  of  carriage,  for  trans- 
portation. 

The  selection  of  the  French,  Russian,  and  Austrian 
trains  for  these  experiments,  was  made  after  a  careful  study 
of  the  various  equipages  used  at  present  by  the  armies  of 
Europe.  These  three  nations  alone  appeared  to  have  def- 
initely settled  on  their  systems,  and  this  after  much  experi- 
ence and  thorough  research. 

After  experimenting  for  two  years,  the  conclusion  was 
arrived  at  that  the  French  ponton  should  be  adopted.  Ex- 
periments followed  to  determine  the  material  of  which  the 
ponton  should  be  made.  Life-boats  having  been  success- 
fully made  of  corrugated-iron,  it  was  presumed  it  might 
be,  with  equal  advantage,  applied  to  pontons.  It  was  not 
only  found  that  to  get  adequate  strength,  the  weight  must 
bo  increased  beyond  that  of  the  wooden  ponton,  but  that 
iron  failed  in  other  respects.  .  In  fact,  it  would  not  bear 
land  transportation ;  as,  in  travelling  over  a  rough  road, 
the  joints  open  by  the  yielding  of  either  the  rivets  or  sheet 
iron.  When  in  the  bridge,  if  the  boat  grounds  on  an  un- 
even or  rocky  bottom,  a  hole  is  frequently  punched  through 
it,  and  such  injuries  cannot  be  repaired  in  the  field.  The 
wooden  ponton  is  not  only  much  less  liable  to  such  acci- 
dents, but  can  be  readily  repaired  when  they  do  occur. 

Previous  to  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  a  ponton  bridge 
over  the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry  was  destroyed,  the 
pontons  being  scuttled  and  set  adrift  above  the  rapids. 
About  three  weeks  after,  the  water  having  fallen,  the  boats 
were  recovered,  repaired  with  pieces  of  hard-bread  boxes 
obtained  from  the  commissary,  and  used  in  constructing  a 
bridge  at  Berlin,  over  which  the  entire  army  passed  into 
Virginia. 

With  regard  to  the  canvas  boat  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  it  was  precisely  what  we  required  for  our  advance- 
guard  train.  It  is  light,  simple,  strong,  easily  repaired, 
and  when  packed  can  safely  be  transported  with  the  super- 
structure of  the  bridge  as  rapidly  as  any  column  of  troops  ! 
can  move.  A  strong  argument  in  favor  of  its  adoption 
was  that  it  had  been  used  successfully  by  the  Russians  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  under  every  variety  of  circum- 
stances likely  to  occur  in  this  country. 

The  French  ponton  wagon  not  being  adapted  to  our 
rough  roads,  further  experiments  ensued  to  fix  upon  the 
selection  of  a  proper  carriage  for  transporting  our  bridge- 
equipage. 

Through  the  information  gained  by  these  experiments 
resulted  the  system  of  bridge-equipage  adopted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  late  Civil  War. 

"During  the  winter  of  1861—62,  five  trains  were  con- 
structed, each  composed  of  thirty-four  pontons  and  eight 
trestles — the  pontons  being  nearly  of  the  same  form  and 
dimensions  of  the  French  bateau.  The  frame  was  some- 
what different,  the  ribs  being  entire  and  strongly  ironed, 
and  the  ironing  stronger  throughout.  The  stern  was  pro- 
vided with  a  locker.  There  were  also  other  alterations  in 
the  details  of  construction.  The  balks  were  stronger,  and 
the  Birago  trestle  was  modified  by  substituting  built  beams, 
instead  of  solid  timber,  for  the  trestle  caps  and  balks. 

"  At  the  same  time  several  canvas  trains  were  organized. 
In  constructing  the  jtonton  frame,  the  dimensions  and 
form  of  the  Russian  boat  were  exactly  retained.  The 
pcantling  for  the  frame  was  considerably  lighter,  but,  being 
strongly  braced  and  ironed,  the  strength  was  about  the 
same.  One  train  was  composed  of  canvas  boats  and  tres- 
tles;  being,  in  truth,  a  trestle  train,  with  auxiliary  pon- 
tons to  be  used  only  where  the  depth  of  water,  or  muddy 
bottom,  prevented  the  use  of  trestles. 

"In    the   month    of  February,  1862,  a   ponton    bridge 


composed  of  about  sixty  boats  of  the  reserve  train,  was 
thrown  across  the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry.  The  river 
was  then  a  perfect  torrent,  the  water  being  fifteen  feet 
above  the  summer  level,  and  filled  with  drift-wood  and 
floating  ice.  The  greatest  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
pulling  the  pontons  into  position,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
make  use  of  ship  anchors  and  chain  cables  to  hold  them 
in  place.  Notwithstanding  these  unfavorable  circumstances, 
the  bridge  was  completed  in  about  eight  hours,  and  the 
corps  commanded  by  General  Banks,  with  all  its  trains  and 
artillery,  passed  over  it  without  accident  or  delay. 

"Several  of  these  trains  accompanied  the  army  in  the 
Peninsular  campaign.  The  pontons  were  used  in  dis- 
charging quartermaster  and  commissary  stores  at  Ship 
Point ;  in  disembarking  General  Franklin's  command  at 
West  Point  (York  River) ;  and  in  constructing  bridges 
over  Hampton  Creek,  the  streams  in  front  of  Yorktown, 
and  the  Upper  Chickahominy.  Finally,  a  bridge  was 
built  over  the  Lower  Chickahominy,  about  two  thousand 
feet  long,  over  which  nearly  the  whole  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, with  its  immense  trains,  artillery,  and  cavalry,  passed 
with  promptness  and  safety. 

"  After  the  army  had  passed  the  bridge  was  dismantled 
and  the  balks,  chess,  etc.,  packed  into  the  pontons,  which 
were  formed  into  rafts  and  towed  by  steamers  to  Washing- 
ton. The  bridge  trains  were  next  transported  to  Harper's 
Ferry,  where  a  bridge  was  constructed  a  second  time,  but 
under  entirely  different  circumstances  from  that  built  dur- 
ing the  previous  winter.  The  water  was  now  not  deep 
enough;  and,  as  it  continued  to  subside  shortly  after  the 
bridge  was  laid,  many  of  the  pontons  grounded  on  a  very 
uneven  and  rocky  bottom.  Some  of  them  were  completely 
out  of  water,  yet  the  heavy  trains  continued  to  move  over 
the  bridge  without  seriously  injuring  them;  and  when  the 
water  rose,  most  of  them  floated  as  well  as  ever. 

"  Discovering  in  this  way  that  the  boats  were  much 
stronger  than  we  had  supposed,  we  were  enabled  to  im- 
prove the  method  of  bridging  tidsil  streams. 

"  It  had  formerly  been  considered  necessary  to  build  out 
to  low-water  mark  with  trestles,  so  that  the  ponton  should 
always  be  afloat.  The  bridge  is  now  commenced  at  high- 
water  mark,  building  with  pontons  alone.  As  the  water 
subsides,  the  pontons  nearest  shore  ground  successively, 
forming  a  gentle  ramp  from  the  abutment  to  the  floating 
portion  of  the  bridge,  instead  of  making  the  descent  in 
twenty  feet  as  formerly.  This  method,  of  course,  applies 
only  to  wooden  pontons,  and  to  cases  where  the  bottom  is 
favorable. 

"  During  the  Fredericksburg  campaign,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  force  the  passage  of  the  Rappahannock.  The 
enemy  having  entrenched  themselves  on  the  bank,  prevented 
for  some  time  the  construction  of  the  bridge;  until,  at 
length,  troops  were  embarked  in  the  pontons  and  ferried 
across,  where  they  stormed  the  rifle-pits,  and  held  them 
until  the  bridge  was  completed. 

"  During  the  year  1863,  the  ponton  trains  accompanied 
the  army  in  all  its  marches  backward  and  forward  through 
Virginia,  frequently  bridging  the  Potomac,  Rapidan,  and 
Rappahannock.  In  the  latter  stream,  the  bridges  remained 
in  position  all  winter ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  frequent 
floods  and  the  quantity  of  ice  formed,  but  few  interruptions 
occurred  on  these  thoroughfares. 

"  During  the  campaign  of  1864,  trains,  composed  of  four- 
teen pontons  and  two  trestles,  accompanied  each  of  the 
three  army  corps  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  These 
trains  attended  their  corps  in  the  long  march  from  Culpep- 
er  to  the  James  River;  and,  although  the  roads  were  fre- 
quently very  bad,  in  no  instance  did  they  delay  the  niarc.h 
of  the  troops,  or  arrive  late  when  a  bridge  was  to  be  laid. 

"  The  headquarters  train  was  followed  by  a  canvas  train  ; 
which,  when  a  crossing  was  to  be  made  by  surprise,  was 
sent  forward  with  the  cavalry,  who  covered  the  construc- 
tion of  the  bridge  and  held  the  position  till  the  main  body 
arrived. 

"On  reaching  the  James  River,  a  bridge  was  laid,  oppo- 
site Charles  City  Court-Houso  (at  a  point  selected  by  the 
writer  of  this  article)  about  two  thousand  feet  in  length. 
The  water  was  so  deep  and  rapid  that  the  pontons  could 
not  be  held  by  their  own  anchors,  and  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  attach  their  cables  to  schooners  anchored  above 
and  below  the  bridge."  "For  the  next  40  hours  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  wagons  passed  over  the  bridge,  from 
41100  to  6UOO  wagons,  some  said,  50  miles  of  wagons,  and 
nearly  all  the  artillery  of  this  army,  and  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  infantry  and  all  its  cavalry  present,  and 
even  to  its  heads  of  3000  or  more  of  beef  cattle — the  most 
injurious  of  all — without  an  accident  to  man  or  beast." 
(Smart  of  Gen.  ISenham.)  The  length  of  the  bridge  was 
made  up  of  200  ft.  in  trestle  work  and  2000  ft.  in  pontons 
(101  in  all) ;  depth  of  the  river  85  ft. 

"  Thus  the  wooden  ponton  train  through  four  years  of 
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wur  diiriritr  which  the  bridges  constructed  were  without 
parallel  in  number  and  magnitude,  amply  fulfilled  all  the 
requisites  of  11  good  bridge  equipage.  The  frequent  cross- 
ing of  the  Potomac,  ChiekflAODUIljr,  and  James  Kivurn 
proved  that,  even  under  the  mont  unfavorable  em-uin 
stances,  it  could  furnish  a  bridge  capable  of  pausing  a 
large  army,  with  it.-  h«  ;i\  ii'~t  (rain*  over  wide  and  rapid 
streams,  with  safety  itnd  de.-patch. 

**  Its  capabilities  in  ferrying  troop?  were  shown  at  Ship 
Point,  West  Point,  and  Kn-dericksburg;  and  of  the  mo- 
bility of  the  equipage  there  was  abundant  proof  in  the 
long  marches  during  the  lii.-T  two  years  of  the  war. 

"The  canvan  equipage,  also,  was  perfectly  "iiccc^ful  an 
an  adxancr  -iinnl  truin.  In  the  cavalry  raids,  it  wa«  al- 
ways able  to  keep  pace  with  the  columns;  and,  although 
they  frequently  marched  hundreds  of  miles,  it  w;i 
variably  ready  to  furnish  a  prompt  and  secure  means  of 
drowsing  all  the  streams  on  tlicir  route.  It  also  often  fur- 
nished bridges  tor  the  heavy  trains  of  the  army  over 
streams  of  moderate  width  and  rapidity. 

"  The  only  part  of  the  bridge  equipage  which  did  not 
realize  all  our  expectations  wii*  tin-  Itirago  trestle. 

"  AH  already  stated,  a  train  was  organized  early  in  the 
war  on  the  Austrian  principle,  in  which  tho  trestle  is  the 
main  dependence,  the  ponton  being  merely  auxiliary.  It 
was  supposed  that  many  streams  would  be  encountered 
which  would  be  bridged  best  with  trestles  alone,  but  none 
such  were  met  with.  In  fact,  when  a  stream  is  more  than 
two  feet  deep,  a  ponton  bridge  may  lie  laid;  when  less  than 
that  depth,  it"  the  bottom  is  hard,  it  may  be  forded,  and  no 
bridge  is  required;  should  the  bottom  be  soft,  the  trestle 
le_'s.  will  usually  settle  so  as  to  render  the  bridge  unsafe. 
As  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  transport  with  the  army 
a  train  which  could  only  be  used  in  exceptional  cases,  this 
description  of  equipage  was  abandoned.  The  trestle  was, 
however,  very  useful  as  an  auxiliary,  especially  with  tho 
canvas  train  ;  for,  as  these  boats  when  in  the  bridge  should 
never  bo  allowed  to  touch  the  bottom,  it  is  frequently  neces- 
sary to  build  out  several  bays  from  the  shore  before  suffi- 
cient depth  of  water  can  be  obtained  to  float  the  ponton — 
and  for  this  purpose  nothing  could  be  better  than  the 
Birago  trestle,  which  is  also  equally  useful  for  a  similar 
purpose  with  the  reserve  train,  when  the  river  bottom  is 
rough  near  the  shore. 

"The  eanviiH  train  was  extensively  used  by  the  western 
army,  und  with  such  success  that  it  was  proposed  to  em- 
ploy it  exclusively.  Experience,  however,  in  the  East  has 
clearly  proved  that  this  train  cannot  fulfil  all  that  is  re- 
quired of  the  bridge  equipage  of  a  large  army.  The 
bridge."  of  the  Potomac  and  James  rivers  could  not  have 
Keen  built  with  can  van  boats,  which  will  not  resist  ice  and 
drift-wood:  neither  are  they  suited  to  the  disembarkation 
of  troops  or  the  passage  of  a  river  by  force. 

"  Experience  would  therefore  lead  us  to  concur  with 
(Jem-nil  Barnard  in  his  remarks  on  this  subject,  viz.: 

"'The  numerous  proposers  of  "flying"  bridges  forget 
that  if  a  military  bridge  is  intended  to  be  carried  witk  an 
army,  it  is  also  intended  to  carry  an  array,  its  columns  of 
men,  its  cavalry,  its  countless  heavy  wagons,  and  its  pon- 
derous artillery.  It  must  carry  all  these,  and  it  must  do  it 
with  certainty  and  safety,  even  though  a  demoralized  corps 
should  rush  upon  it  in  throngs.  No  make-shift  expedient, 
no  "ingenious"  invention  not  tested  by  severe  experiment, 
no  light  affair  of  which  the  chief  merit  alleged  is  that  it  is 
light,  will  be  likely  to  do  what  is  required,  and  what  the 
French  ponton  has  so  often  dune/" 

The  experienced  engineer  officers,  from  whose  Introduc- 
tory History  we  quote,  constituted  a  Board  which,  in  1870, 
established  the  (.recent  authorized  organization.  It  wag 
based  upon  the  experience  we  have  described  in  their  lan- 
guage. 

As  now  fixed  the  United  States  bridge-equipage  is  com- 
posed of  reserve  und  of  advance-guard  trains.  The  former 
are  intended  to  accompany  large  bodies  of  troops  in  the 
field,  and  are  provided  with  the  material  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  bridges  of  sufficient  capacity  to  pass  large 
armies  with  their  heaviest  trains  over  rivers  of  any  size 
and  rapidity. 

The  advance-guard  equipage  ii  intended  for  the  use  of 
light  troops,  such  as  advance  guards,  cavalry  expeditions, 
etc.  It  is  organized,  both  as  regards  material  and  car- 
riages, with  a  view  to  rapidity  of  movement.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  capable  of  furnishing  a  bridge  which  will  fulfil 
all  the  requirements  of  troops  engaged  on  such  service. 

The  basal  elements  of  these  distinct  equipages — the 
French  wooden  bateau  and  the  Russian  canvas  ponton — 
are  of  dimensions  very  nearly  corresponding  to  those 
(already  given)  of  their  original  prototypes;  but  with  modi- 
fications in  details  of  construction  derived  from  our  own 
experirin-f. 

The-  Reserve  Equipage  is  divided  into   trains,  each  of 


which  is  composed  of  four  ponton  divisions  and  one  supply 
division.  Kach  division  is  accompanied  by  a  tool  wagon 
and  travelling  forge. 

l:'ii<-h  puntnn  dn-itiuii  is  complete  in  itself,  containing  all 
the  material  necessary  for  constructing  a  bridge  of  eleven 
bays,  or  225  feet  in  length. 

Kach  of  these  divisions  is  rabdiridcd  into  four  sections, 
two  of  which  are  ponton  and  two  abutment  sections;  the 
former  contains  three  ponton  wagons  and  one  chces  wagon ; 
the  latter,  one  ponton,  one  chess,  and  one  trestle  wagon 
each. 

The  ponton  section  contains  the  material  for  three  bays, 
and  should  never  be  subdivided.     The  division  may  be  in 
creased  or  diminished  at  pleasure,  by  changing  the  number 

of   its  ponton   sections. 

The  >«]>i>tn  ilii-i'i'in  is  provided  with  articles  necessary  to 
replace  mail-rial  lost  or  worn  out,  such  as  balk,  chess,  spare 
parts  of  carriages,  a  few  complete  carriages,  etc. 

The  carriages  of  this  division  consist  ol  ponton,  chess, 
and  tool  wagons,  and  of  forges.  Their  number  and  pro- 
portion will  be  determined  t.y  the  nature  ot  the  country 
in  which  the  army  is  operating,  and  by  the  proximity  of  the 
main  depot. 

The  trains  of  the  Alliance  (luard  Equipage  are  composed 
of  4  ponton  divisions,  each  of  which  consists  of  8  ponton, 
2  chess,  and  two  trestle  wagons. 

The  ponton  wagon  carries  all  the  material  necessary  for 
constructing  a  complete  bay.  The  division  may,  therefore, 
be  increased  or  diminished  by  one  or  more  ponton  wagons 
without  disorganizing  it.  When  a  forced  march  is  to  be 
made,  and  it  is  desirable  to  lighten  the  loads,  the  chess  may 
be  removed  from  the  ponton  wagons,  the  rope  from  tho 
trestle  wagons,  and  the  load  of  the  chess  wagons  be  reduced 
to  40  chess.  The  number  of  the  latter  wagons  in  this  case 
must  be  increased  to  5. 

The  ponton  wagons  of  reserve  train  are  drawn  by  8  mules 
or  6  horses,  those  of  the  advance-guard  train  by  6  mules  or 
4  horses ;  the  "  loads  "  being  about  3000  and  2000  Ibs.  re- 
spectively. It  would  bo  out  of  place  to  enter  more  fully 
into  this  subject  in  this  work  ;  but  these  historical  details 
concerning  the  development  of  our  military  bridge  system 
— a  matter  in  which  we  had  no  experience  whatever — during 
the  war  cannot  tail  to  be  interesting. 

Another  interesting  branch  of  the  subject — the  remark- 
able constructions  applied  to  the  improvisation  of  railroad 
bridges,  in  place  of  destroyed  ones,  and  the  noteworthy 
system  of  repair  and  construction  introduced  into  our  mili- 
tary railway  service,  can  only  be  alluded  to.  The  military 
railroad  construction  and  repair  corps  were  a  part  of  tho 
Quartermaster's  Department,  which  organized,  hired,  and 
paid  all  their  members,  and  bought  and  paid  for  all  the 
material,  and  possessed  and  operated  the  railroads  at  an 
expense  which  at  one  time  amounted  to  about  $2,000,000 
per  month.  Under  the  Chief  of  that  Department,  and  es- 
pecially charged  with  this  duty,  the  principal  organizer  and 
conductor  of  military  railroad  transportation  and  repairs 
was  Brig.-Ueu.  D.  C.  McCallum  (who  has  since  made  a 
valuable  report  on  this  subject),  well  known  as  an  able 
civil  Engineer  and  inventor  of  the  "  Inflexible  Arch  Truss  ;" 
but  the  credit  of  the  military  railroad  operation,  and  repair 
and  success  belong  to  no  individual  altogether,  but  to  tho 
Quartermaster's  Department,  and  to  the  body  of  Railroad 
Engineers,  superintendents,  and  operatives  who  came  into 
its  service  to  aid  the  country  during  the  war. 

In  the  occupation,  for  protracted  periods,  of  the  same 
ground  (as  in  investments,  sieges,  etc.)  military  bridges 
assume  frequently  a  semi-permanent  character. 

Thus,  while  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  occupied  a  position 
near  Richmond  (May  and  June  1862)  its  wings  were  sep- 
arated by  the  formidable  barrier  of  the  Chickahominy 
rivulet  and  swamp.  One  of  the  bridges  is  thus  described 
in  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac : 

"  The  bridge  was  built  over  the  stream  upon  frame  tres- 
tles; through  the  swamp  it  was  supported  by  cribs.  The 
avproachet  to  the  bridge  over  the  low  bottom-lands  were 
either  raised  corduroy  or  (on  the  north  side)  simply  earth 
raised  two  or  three  feet  (the  soil  being  here  sandy),  with  a 
layer  of  brush  one  foot  below  the  upper  surface;  deep  lat- 
eral ditches  being  made.  The  whole  structure  of  the  bridge 
and  approaches  was  about  fourteen  hundred  yards  long. 
The  trestle-work  and  crib-work  bridge  was  mostly  done  by 
troops  of  the  Engineer  brigade  under  General  Woodbury ; 
the  approaches  on  the  north,  by  the  9th  and  22d  Massa- 
chusetts regiments  (Colonels  Cass  and  Gove,  both  of  whom 
were  killed  in  the  battles  following),  and  those  on  the 
south  side  by  the  3d  Vermont.  The  bridge  was  ready  for 
the  passage  of  teams  on  the  14th,  covered  with  earth,  and 
the  approaches  entirely  completed  on  the  17th.  The  bridge 
proper  was  1,080  feet  long;  roadway,  11  feet  wide;  number 
of  cribs,  40;  of  framed  trestles,  6."  (Fig.  24.) 
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The  combined  armies  under  General  Grant  occupied  po-      April  1865.     The  James  River  separated  the  Army  of  the 
itions  before  Petersburg  and  Richmond  from  June  1804  to     James  (in  its  final  position)  from  the  centre  and  left.     An 


FIG.  24. 


Woodbury  aud  Alexander's  Bridge. 


assured  communication  was  indispensable,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  which  would  not  impede  the  navigation  to  our  own 
vessels,  whether  transports  or  armed. 

Col.  P.   S.   Michie,  Chief  of   Engineers   Army  of  the 


James,  designed  and  submitted  for  approval  a  timber  pile 
bridge  with  a  floating  draw  (the  floats  being  our  ordinary 


pontons)  of  which  an  elevation  of  a  portion,  including  the 
"  draw,"  of  pontons  is  here  given.    (Fig.  25.) 


FIG.  25. 


The  piles  of  trestles  were  guarded  against  ice  (which  in 
the  winter  forms  freely  in  the  upper  James)  by  highly  in- 
clined guard  pieces,  the  feet  of  which  were  secured  to  piles 
in  the  bed  of  the  river.  Each  trestle  was  made  up  of  a  cap 
piece  and  six  piles  (in  pairs)  driven  into  the  bed  of  the 
river.  This  bridge  constructed  late  in  1864  was  in  use  up 
to  the  close  of  the  war.  During  the  period  above  indicated 
the  gap  in  our  lines  made  by  the  Rappahannock  was  occu- 
pied by  one  or  more  ordinary  ponton  bridges. 

Limiting  the  scope  of  the  word  bridye,  by  the  radical 
meaning  (as  given  in  our  definition)  we  have  omitted  in  the 
foregoing  nearly  all  reference  to  a  very  essential  portion  of 
the  art  of  bridt/e-biiilding,  viz. :  the  establishment  of  pier 
and  abutment  foundations.  For  this  subject  see  "  FOUNDA- 
TIONS." Consult  "Dictionary  of  Engineering"  (Byrne). 
"Theory  of  Strains  on  girders  and  similar  structures" 
(Stoncy).  "The  Strains  upon  Bridge  Girders"  (Cargill). 
"Woodbury  on  the  Arch."  "  Roebling  on  the  Niagara 
Suspension  Bridge."  "  Boudsot,  Fonts  Suspendus."  "  The 
Pesth  Suspension  Bridge."  "  Iron  Truss  Bridges  "  (Col. 
W.  E.  Merrill).  "The  Theory  of  Strains "  (Diedrichs). 
"Theorie  e'le'mentaire  des  Poutres  Droites  "  (Collignon,  an 
excellent  little  French  work) ;  also  Number's  great  work 
on  Bridges  and  "Modern  Examples"  and  the  published 
accounts  of  the  Quincy  and  Kansas  City  Bridges.  (See  also 
FLEXURE  OF  BEAMS,  by  COL.  W.  E.  MERRILL,  U.  S.  Engi- 
neers.) J.  G.  BARNARD,  U.  S.  Army. 

Bridge  Creek,  a  twp.  of  Ouachita  co.,  Ark.  Pop.  375. 

Bridge  Creek,  a  township  of  Eau  Claire  co.,  Wis.  Pop. 
1538. 

Bridgeharnp'ton,  a  township  of  Sanilac  co.,  Mich. 
Pop.  938. 

Bridgehampton,  a  post-village  of  Southampton  town- 
ship, Suffolk  co.,  N.  Y.  Pop.  1334. 

Bridge-Head.     See  TETE-DE-PONT. 

Bridge,  Natural.     See  NATURAL  BRIDGE. 

Bridgenorth  (anc.  Jiruges  or  liruyin),  a  town  of 
England,  in  Shropshire,  on  both  sides  of  the  Severn,  19 
miles  S.  E.  of  Shrewsbury,  and  123  miles  N.  W.  of  London. 
The  upper  part  of  the  town  is  picturesquely  built  on  a  rock 


sixty  feet  higher  than  the  river.  It  has  an  old  castle,  alms- 
houses,  a  public  library,  a  blue-coat  or  charity  school,  a 
handsome  bridge,  and  manufactures  of  carpets,  nails,  to- 
bacco-pipes, boats,  and  worsted  stuffs.  It  has  a  heavy  com- 
merce upon  the  river.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
by  a  daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great.  Pop.  in  1871,  5871. 

Bridge  of  Allan.     See  APPENDIX. 

Bridgeport,  a  post-village  of  Waterloo  township  and 
CO.,  Ontario  (Canada),  2  miles  from  Berlin,  has  extensive 
water-power  and  some  manufactures.  Pop.  about  700. 

Bridgeport,  a  post-village  of  Cape  Breton  Island,  in 
Sydney  township,  Cape  Breton  co.,  13  miles  from  Sydney, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway,  has  important  coal- 
mines. Pop.  about  300. 

Bridgeport,  a  post-twp.  of  Jackson  co.,  Ala.  P.  1002. 

Bridgeport,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Mono  co.,  Cal., 
about  160  miles  E.  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  near  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  Pop.  of  Bridgeport  township,  174. 

Bridgeport,  a  township  of  Nevada  co.,  Cal.  Gold  is 
found  here.  P»p.  1829. 

Bridgeport,  a  village  of  Green  Valley  township.  So- 
lano  co.,  Cal.,  on  the  California  Pacific  R.  R.,  39  miles  N.  E. 
of  San  Francisco.  Pop.  80. 

Bridgeport,  a  city  and  seaport,  one  of  the  capitals  of 
Fairfieldco.,  Conn.,  is  on  an  inlet  of  L.I.  Sound,  at  t  lie  mouth 
of  Pequonnock  River  and  on  the  New  York  and  Xew  Ha- 
ven R.  R.,  58  miles  E.  of  New  York  and  IS  miles  W.  S.  W. 
of  New  Haven ;  lat.  41°  10'  30"  N.,  Ion.  73°  1 1'  -IB"  W.  It 
is  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Housatonic  R.  11.,  which 
extends  to  Pittsficld,  Mass.,  and  of  the  Naugatuck  U.  R., 
which  connects  it  with  Watcrbury.  It  is  mostly  built  on 
a  small  plain,  behind  which  rises  an  eminence  called  Gold 
Hill,  which  is  about  60  feet  above  high-water  mark,  and  is 
occupied  by  elegant  mansions.  Bridgeport  contains  25 
churches,  5  national  and  3  savings  banks,  ii  public  library, 
and  an  orphan  asylum.  It  has  two  daily  newspapers,  one 
semi-weekly,  and  two  weekly.  It  is  the  third  city  in 
size  and  importance  in  Connecticut.  Since  the  census  of 
1870  three  square  miles  of  the  adjacent  town  of  Fairficld 
have  been  added  to  Bridgeport,  and  the  population  has 
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been   largely   increased.     It  derives  iti  prosperity  chiefly 

from  it.-  manufactures  of  carriages,  sewing-machines,  mU- 
cellancous  hardware,  machinery,  brass  and  iron  catlings, 
leather,  cartridges,  hats,  slml-.  -addl.-s.  springs  anil  axles, 
cie.  II,  H-  ar  ilii'  large  manufactories  •>(  Wliec'lcr  4  Wil- 
•on'H,  Kims  Howe's,  awl  (lie  Sccor  sewing  machines,  with 
the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.,  Wood  Brothers'  carriagc- 
faotorv.  'I'hi'  New  \"ik  'I  ap  and  Die  Co.,  (Hover  Siuilord 
mill  SUMS'  hat  manufactory,  and  many  others..  There  are 
.i|iunili ipr.nics  d'dir  .illiin  Ihecily  lim- 

it", mi  an  aggregate  capital  of  over  16,004,000.  Tin-  <-ity 
has  u  paid  tin1  depart  iii''iit  and  an  electric  fire-alarm  tele- 
graph. It  has  two  line-  park.',  mill  a  horse  railroad  con- 
necting its  e:tst,-rn.  southern,  uii'l  wcst.-rti  extremes.  Pop. 
(in  l>70.  before  ill.-  annexation  nf  a  part  of  Fairfield), 

Lg,M»J    .,f   III,-   township.    I'.l.- 

('..  ('.  U  u  .IK..  Kn.  »r  "DAILY  STAVIIARH." 

Bridgrport,  u  po-i  ullage  of  Christy  township,  Law- 
re  n '..  111.  Pop.  435. 

Bridgeport,  a  post-township  of  Saginaw  co.,  Mich. 
Pop.  1 171. 

Bridgeport,  a  post-township  of  Warren  co.,  Mo.  Pop. 
822. 

Bridgeport,  n  post-village  of  Sullivan  township,  Madi- 
son , N.  <!  .  Pop,  LM7. 

Ill  ulm-piirt,  ii  p..st  i  illagc  of  liclmont  co.,  0.,  on  the 
Ohio  Kivi-r,  opposite  Win-ding,  with  which  it  is  i-nnnc.-li-il 
by  a  bridge,  ll  is  on  n  drain-h  of  tin-  Cleveland  and  Pitts- 
h'urL'  U.  I!.,  and  has  a  national  hank  and  an  active  trade. 
Pop.  I  ITS. 

Bridgeport,  a  post -borough  of  Fayette  co.,  Pa., on  the 
Mononirahcla,  a.ljoining  Brownsville,  35  miles  S.  of  Pitts- 
burg.  Pop.  1 1 99. 

Bridgeport,  a  post-borough  of  Montgomery  co.,  Pa., 
on  the  Sclmylkill,  opposite  Norristown.  Pop.  1578. 

Bridg'er's  Pans,  a  defile  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in 
tin  S.  part  of  Wyoming  Territory,  about  lat.  41°  39'  N.,  Ion. 
107°:!(i'  XV.  'I'lii-  ovi-rhunl  mail  route  passed  through  it  be- 
fore the  Pacific  R.  R.  was  opened.  It  is  described  by  Fiti 
Hugh  Ludlowas  "a  narrow  gallery,  walled  by  noble  preci- 
pii-i's  of  rc-d  granite  and  metatnorphic  sandstone,  rising 
direi-tly  from  the  traveller's  side  to  the  almost  perpendicu- 
lar height  of  from  1000  to  2500  feet.  In  some  places  this 
gallery  appears  scarcely  more  than  a  crevice  of  disloca- 
tion, a  mere  crack  lietween  stupendous  naked  rocks,  which 
would  match  joints  exactly  if  slid  back  to  their  old  position. 
Though  the  passage  is  in  reality  ample  for  an  army,  the 
vast  height  of  its  lateral  walls  makes  it  seem  proportion- 
ally narrow.  This  \mrrira:i  Simplon  is  Bridger's  Pass.  It 
is  scM-ral  miles  in  length."  ( The  Heart  of  the  Continent.) 

Brid'ges,  a  township  of  Ozark  co ^  jjo-     Pop.  532. 

Bridg'et,  SAINT,  or  Saint  Bride,  one  of  the  throe 
patron  saints  of  Ireland,  lived  about  500-520  A.  I'.  St. 
Bridget's  Day  is  Feb.  1st. 

Bridget,  Brigit'ta,  or  Kir'get,  SAINT,  a  daughter 
of  Birgcr,  prince  of  Sweden,  was  born  in  1304.  She  was 
the  mother  of  Saint  Catharine  of  Sweden,  and  author  of  a 
work  entitled  -'  Revelations."  (See  BRIGITTINKS.)  Died  in 
1373.  (Sec  BTIBKKI  BiSBT,"ViedeSaintoBrigitte,"1634.) 

Bridgeton,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Cumber- 
land co..  Me..  3S  miles  from  Portland.  It  has  three  woollen 
mills  at  the  Centre  Village,  a  printing-office,  a  weekly 
paper,  sash  and  blind  factories,  etc.,  and  is  accessible  by 
steamboat  from  the  foot  of  Sebago  Lake.  Pop.  2685. 

En.  or  "BRIDGE-TON  NEWS." 

Bridge-ton,  a  post-township  of  Newaygo  co.,  Mich. 
Pop.  'M~. 

Bridgcton.  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  capital  of 
Cumberland  co..  N.  .1.  (a  rich  agricultural  county),  is  situ- 
iit.-.l  on  both  si.lcs  of  Cohans. -v  River,  a  fine  tide-water 
stream,  20  miles  from  Delaware  Bay,  37  miles  S.  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  127  miles  S.  of  New  York.  Its  area  is  15.39 
square  miles,  or  !'S  HI  acres.  Its  population  was  in  1800 
about  -100:  IS-J1I,  1736;  1838,  2315;  1850,  3480;  1860, 
5104;  1870,  6830;  and  now  (1873)  is  8000.  As  a  port  of 
entry  it  is  second  in  the  State,  having  a  tonnage,  Jan.  1, 
1S73.  of  Hi. 0(17.:;:',  tons.  Three  steamers  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  sailing -\e-s.-ls.  barges,  etc.  are  employe.!  in  (In- 
direct trade  of  tin-  city,  transporting  annually  over  150,000 
Inns,  while  an  equal  amount  is  carried  by  the  different 
railroads.  The  receipts  of  leading  articles  are,  coal,  21,000 
tons  ;  pig  iron  and  iron  ore.  lll.L'do  tons  ;  lumber.  l.llllll.UIIO 
feet;  lime  and  shells.  17.~>.000  bushels:  fertilizers.  I  .Mill 
tons;  and  manufactured  goods,  30,000  tons.  The  princi- 
pal shipments  arc  I  In. 11(10  kegs  of  nails,  2,200,000  feet  of 
gas  and  water  pipe.  70.000  cases  of  canned  fruits,  290,000 
yard-' of  woollen  goods.  2U.OOO  lm\es  window-glass,  $200,000 
worth  of  hollow  ware,  and  25,000  bushels  of  grain,  pota- 


tnei,  etc.  It  is  the  leading  city  of  Southern  New  Jersey 
in  the  variety  and  value  of  its  manufactured  products, 
which  consist  in  part  of  nails,  water  and  gas-pipe,  cast- 
ings, machinery,  woollen  goods,  glu.-s,  canneil  fruits,  lum- 
i  i.-k.  shipbuilding,  cic.  Companies  and  firms  to  the 
number  of  143  are  engaged  in  c.u  dirl'en-nt  brand 
manufacture,  with  a  capital  D,  employ  ing  I'-'IO 

males,  (137  females,  and  113  children,  to  whom'  $(;:;'-'.--'  1 
j  arc  annually  pai.l  a*  M:)L'<S,  using  raw  material  worth 
.*_>,-_>::c..:;::l.i.  ud  prodm-ini;  article*  to  ihe  vain.-  ..t  *:;,  1 1 
The  assessed  valuation  of  the  city  for  1*7:1,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  actual  value,  was  $3,541,0011,  on  which  the 
assessment  was  $1.35  on  $100.  The  expenses  were,  Stale 
lax,  $5,056.47;  county,  $13,847.211;  schools,  $17,74  I. '.M;  : 
city  government,  $13, 301.  The  city  is  out  of  debt.  K.lu. 
cational  facilities  are  fine.  The  South  Jersey  Institute, 
lor  lioth  sexes,  opened  in  1870,  has  a  handsome  and  well- 
appnin'.-d  building,  which  cost  over  $65,000,  on  a  cnin- 
iii:iii'lin_'  sile.  with  s  ti-achcrs  and  100  scholars  during  thu 
•  •liool  year.  The  \\  <•-!  .I.-r-ey  Aea.li-my  occupies  a 
fine  building  on  a  beautiful  location,  and  has  5  teachers 
and  50  scholars,  hy  Mali,  a  select  boarding-school  for 
young  ladies,  has  a  high  reputation,  and  has  10  teachers 
and  ..I  scholars.  There  are  6  public  schools  of  a  high 
order,  with  22  teachers  (to  whom  are  paid  salaries  amount 
ing  to  $9,469.19)  and  1238  scholars.  A  handsome  building 
for  a  new  school  is  now  being  erected  at  a  cost  of  about 
$16,000.  A  good  public  library  has  over  1300  volnm.  s. 
The  newspapers  comprise  1  daily,  circulation  400;  3wcekly, 
circulation  4200 ;  2  monthly,  circulation  7500  copies.  The 
churches  number  13,  owning  I::  clmr.-h  buildings,  6 chapels, 
and  8  parsonages,  valued  at  $288,500,  with  sittings  for 
6750  persons,  and  having  a  membership  of  2833.  There 
arc  national  and  savings  banks,  a  0ourishing  board  of 
trade,  two  building  and  loan  associations,  a  large  number 
of  benevolent  societies,  and  a  children's  home  for  the  caro 
of  destitute  children.  Three  bridges  span  the  river,  and 
the  streets  are  well  laid  out,  graded,  and  lighted  with  gas. 
Water-works  are  about  being  erected.  It  is  a  railroad 
centre ;  the  New  Jersey  Southern,  from  New  York  to  Bal- 
timore, passes  through  the  city;  the  West  Jersey  connects 
it  with  Philadelphia :  the  Bridgeton  and  Port  Norris,  22 
miles  long,  connects  it  with  the  celebrated  Maurice  Kiver 
oyster-grounds.  Several  others  are  projected. 

As  the  head  of  navigation  and  a  fording  place  on  tbo 
Cohansey,  a  settlement  early  grew  up.  Before  the  Revo- 
lution there  were  not  over  200  inhabitants,  but  they  were 
staunch  patriots.  Dr.  Jonathan  Elmer,  a  Bridgetoniau, 
was  a  member  of  the  Revolutionary  Congress.  A  company 
from  Bridgeton  served  under  Gen.  Schuyler,  and  a  privateer 
schooner  built  here  made  one  successful  voyage,  but  wr.s 
captured  when  returning  from  the  second.  During  the 
present  century  the  place  has  had  a  steady  growth,  and  was 
incorporated  in  1865.  The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy,  the 
city  and  its  surroundings  most  beautiful,  and  its  inhabitants 
intelligent  and  social.  CHARLES  E.  SHEPPARD,  An',,. 

Member  of  Board  of  Trade. 

Bridgeton,  a  borough  of  Bucks  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  944. 

Bridgetown,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Barbados,  is 
on  its  W.  coast,  and  extends  along  the  N.  side  of  Carlisle 
Bay,  which  forms  its  roadstead ;  lat.  13°  4'  N.,  Ion.  59°  38' 
W.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  bishop  of  Barbados  and  the 
governor  of  the  Windward  Islands,  and  has  an  arsenal  and 
barrack  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  about  25,000. 

Bridgetown,  a  post-village  of  Oranville  township, 
Annapolis  co.,  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  Windsor  and  An- 
napolis R.  R.,  14  miles  from  Annapolis,  at  the  head  of 
navigation  of  Annapolis  River,  has  a  fine  water-power  and 
one  weekly  paper.  The  surrounding  country  is  very  fertile. 
Pop.  about  800. 

Bridgeville,  a  post-twp.  of  Pickens  co.,  Ala.    P.  1265. 

Bridgeville,  a  post-village  of  North-west  Fork  hun- 
dred, Sussex  co.,  Del.  Pop.  300. 

Bridgewater,  a  town  and  river-port  of  England,  in 
Somersetshire,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Parrct,  33  miles 
by  rail  S.  W.  of  Bristol.  It  is  neatly  built,  and  the  houses 
are  mostly  of  brick.  A'essels  of  200  tons  can  ascend  the 
river  to  this  town.  Here  is  St.  Mary's  Church,  which  has 
a  remarkable  and  lofty  spire.  This  is  the  native  place  of 
Admiral  Blake.  Bridgewater  became  a  free  borough  in 
1200.  Pop.  in  1871,  12.101. 

Bridgewater,  a  post-village  of  New  Dublin  township, 
Lunenburg  co.,  12  miles  from  Lunenburg,  Nova  Scotia, 
has  manufactures  of  lumber,  etc.,  an  active  trade,  and  one 
weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  about  1000. 

Bridgewater,  a  post-village  of  Elzevir  township,  Hast- 
ings co.,  Ontario,  has  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  other  min- 
erals, and  quite  extensive  water-power  and  manufactures. 
White  marble  is  found  here.  Pop.  450. 
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Bridgewater,  a  post-township  of  Litchfield  co.,  Conn. 
Pop.  877. 

Bridgewater,  a  post-township  of  Aroostook  co.,  Me. 
It  has  manufactures  of  lumber,  leather,  etc.  Pop.  605. 

Bridgewater,  a  post- village  and  township  of  Plymouth 
co.,  Mass.,  is  on  the  Old  Colony  and  Newport  R.  R.,  27 
miles  S.  of  Boston.  It  contains  a  State  normal  school, 
academy.  State  almshouse,  extensive  iron-works,  cotton- 
gin,  und  other  manufacturing  establishments,  and  is  the 
seat  of  the  county  agricultural  fair.  It  has  a  weekly  paper 
and  a  savings  bank.  Pop.  3060. 

PKATT  A  Co.,  PUBS.  "  BANNER." 

Bridgewater,  a  post-township  of  Washtenaw  co., 
Mich.  Pop.  137'J. 

Bridgewater,  a  township  of  Rice  co.,  Minn.  Pop.  957. 

Bridge  water,  apost-twp.  of  Grafton  co.,  N.  II.  P.  453. 

Bridgewater,  a  township  of  Somerset  co.,  N.  J.,  con- 
tains Somerville,  the  county-seat.  Pop.  5883. 

Bridgewater,  a  post-township  of  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y. 
The  village  is  on  the  Utica  branch  of  the  Delaware  ImcUa- 
wanna  ivnd  Western  R.  R.,  15  miles  S.  of  Utica.  Pop.  1258. 

Bridgewater,  a  post-township  of  Williams  co.,  0. 
Pop.  1207. 

Bridgcwatcr,  a  borough  of  Beaver  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  1119. 

Bridgewater,  a  township  of  Susquehanna  co.,  Pa., 
contains  Montrose,  the  county-seat.  Pop.,  exclusive  of 
Montrosc,  145'J. 

Bridgewater,  a  post-township  of  Windsor  co.,  Vt. 
It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  goods,  etc.  Pop.  1141. 

Bridgewater  (FRANCIS  HKNRY  EOF.RTON),  EAHI,  OF, 
born  Nov.  11,  1758,  was  a  son  of  John  Egerton,  bishop  of 
Durham.  He  inherited  the  earldom  in  1823,  and  died  with- 
out issue  in  1829.  By  his  last  will  he  left  £8000  to  be  paid 
to  the  author  of  the  best  treatise  "  On  the  Power,  Wisdom, 
and  Goodness  of  God  as  manifested  in  the  Creation."  He 
was  an  Anglican  priest.  (See  BBIDQEWATER  TREATISES.) 

Bridgewater  Treatises,  a  celebrated  series  of  works 
named  in  honor  of  the  earl  of  Bridgewater.  (See  preceding 
article.)  The  trustees  who  had  the  control  of  his  bequest 
of  £8000  pounds  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  Gilbert  Davies, 
president  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  appointed  eight  gentle- 
men to  write  separate  treatises  illustrative  of  the  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God.  They  are — 1.  "The  Adapta- 
tion of  External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Con- 
stitution of  Man,"  by  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.  I).  (1833);  2. 
"  Chemistry,  Meteorology,  and  the  Function  of  Digestion 
considered  with  Reference  to  Natural  Theology,"  by  Wil- 
liam Prout,  M.  D.  (1834) ;  3.  "On  the  History,  Habits,  and 
Instincts  of  Animals,"  by  the  Rev.  William  Kirby  (1835); 
4.  "  On  Geology  and  Mineralogy,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buck- 
land  (1837);  5.  "The  Hanoi,  its  Mechanism  and  Vital  En- 
dowments, as  Evincing  Design,"  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  (1837); 
6.  "  The  Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  the  Physical 
Condition  of  Man,"  by  John  Kidd,  M.  D.  (1837);  7.  "As- 
tronomy and  General  Physics  considered  with  Reference 
to  Natural  Theology,"  by  the  Rev.  William  Whewell  ( 1839) ; 
8.  "Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology  considered  with 
Reference  to  Natural  Theology,"  by  Peter  Mark  Roget 
(1840). 

Bridg'man  (LAITRA),  a  blind  deaf-mute,  affording  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  development  of  intellectual  and 
moral  powers  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  She 
was  born  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Dec.  21,  1829.  When  two 
years  old,  through  a  severe  illness,  she  lost  her  sight,  hear- 
ing, and  smell :  her  sense  of  taste  being  at  the  same  time 
greatly  impaired.  At  the  age  of  eight  she  was  placed  under 
the  instruction  of  Dr.  Howe  of  Boston,  principal  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution.  She  soon  learned  to  read  and  spell  with 
a  manual  alphabet;  and  she  afterwards  learned  to  write 
and  to  sew,  and  to  play  very  well  on  the  piano. 

Bridgman  (WILLIAM  R.),  U.  S.  N.,  born  Nov.  28, 1844,  in 
Iowa,  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1861,  became  an 
ensign  in  1862,  a  lieutenant  in  18(14,  and  a  lieutenant-com- 
mander in  1866.  He  served  in  various  vessels  of  the  West 
Gulf  and  Mississippi  River  squadrons  during  1802  and 
1863,  participating  in  the  action  with  Forts  Jackson  and 
St.  Philip  and  capture  of  New  Orleans,  and  in  many  of  the 
most  important  fights  on  the  Mississippi. 

FOXHALL  A.  PARKER,  U.  S.  N. 

Brid'lington,  or  Bur'lington,  a  market-town  of 
England,  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  on  the  North 
Sea,  54  miles  by  rail  E.  by  N.  of  York.  Here  nre  remains 
of  a  rich  priory  founded  by  a  grand-nephew  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  Numerous  ancient  tumuli  or  barrows  occur  in 
this  vicinity.  Bridlington  Quay,  a  seaport  and  bathing- 
place,  is  on  the  sea  1  mile  S.  E.  of  the  town.  It  has  a 
chalybeate  spring  and  several  hotels ;  also  an  active  trade 


in  corn,  which  is  exported  from  it.  This  place  is  noted  for 
chalk-flint  fossils.  Pop.  of  Bridlington  and  Quay,  5775. 

Brid'port,  a  seaport-town  of  England,  in  Dorsetshire, 
on  the  Brit  or  Bride  River,  16  miles  N.  W.  of  Dorehestvr. 
It  is  surrounded  by  hills,  and  consists  chiefly  of  three  spa- 
cious streets.  It  has  a  Gothic  church,  an  almshouse,  a 
town-hall;  also  manufactures  of  cordage,  sail-cloth,  shoe- 
thread,  and  fish-nets.  The  vicinity  is  celebrated  for  it* 
butter  and  cheese.  Pop.  in  1871,  7666. 

Bridport,  a  post-township  of  Addison  co.,  Vt.    P.  1171. 

Briec,  a  village  of  France,  department  of  Finistero,  9 
miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Quiinper.  Pop.  5726. 

Brief  [Lat.  breve],  Papal,  a  letter  addressed  by  the 
pope  to  temporal  princes  or  communities  on  subjects  of 
discipline  or  public  affairs.  It  differs  from  the  papal  bull 
in  several  respects,  giving  decisions  on  matters  of  inferior 
importance,  which  do  not  require  the  deliberations  and 
assent  of  a  conclave  of  cardinals.  It  is  not  signed  by  the 
pope,  but  by  the  segretario  de'  brevi,  an  officer  of  the  papal 
chancery.  It  is  written  on  parchment.  :in<l  sealed  in  red 
wax  with  the  pope's  private  seal,  called  the  ''  Fishermen's 
Ring"  (Annulus  Piscatoris). 

Brief  [from  the  Lat.  brevia,  "  short "],  in  law.  an  abridged 
statement  of  the  plaintiff's  or  defendant's  case,  prepared  by 
his  attorney  for  the  use  of  counsel.  It  should  contain  a 
summary  of  the  pleadings,  a  concise  statement  of  the  facts 
involved,  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  the  substance  of  their 
testimony,  and  usually  observations  by  the  attorney  in  the 
nature  of  suggestions  to  counsel. 

The  word  "  brief"  is  also  employed  in  this  country  to 
indicate  the  sketch  of  the  argument  of  counsel,  which  is 
cither  used  by  him  or  submitted  to  the  court  under  its  rules. 
"Brief"  is  also  sometimes  employed  in  the  sense  of  breve, 
to  denote  one  of  the  writs  by  which  all  suits  in  the  higher 
courts  were  originally  begun. 

Brieg,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Silcsin,  on  the.Odcr,  and 
on  the  railway  from  Brcslau  to  Oppeln,  29  miles  by  rail 
N.  of  Neisse.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a  gymnasium,  a 
good  library,  and  manufactures  of  hosiery,  ribbons,  lin- 
ens, and  woollens.  Pop.  in  1871,  15,307. 

Brieg,  in  Valais.     See  APPENDIX. 

Briel,  or  The  Brill,  a  fortified  seaport-town  of  Hol- 
land, in  the  province  of  South  Holland,  and  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Mcuse,  13  miles  8.  S.  W.  of  The  Hague;  lat. 
of  lighthouse,  51°  54'  11"  N.,  Ion.  4°  9'  51"  E.  It  has  a 
good  harbor,  is  intersected  by  several  canals,  and  contains 
several  magazines.  The  capture  of  this  town  by  William 
de  la  Marck  in  1572  was  the  first  important  event  in  the 
long  contest  between  the  Dutch  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 
Van  Tromp  and  De  Witt  were  born  here.  Pop.  4168. 

Brienne,  or  Brienne-le-Chateau,  called  also 
Brienne-Napoleon,  a  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Aube,  on  the  river  Aube,  23  miles  E.  N.  E. 
of  Troyes.  Here  was  a  military  school  in  which  Napoleon 
I.  was  educated.  The  place  derived  its  name  from  a  e.hfi- 
teau  built  by  the  last  count  de  Brienne.  In  Jan.,  1S14,  a 
battle  was  fought  here  between  Napoleon  and  the  allies, 
commanded  by  Bliichcr  and  Schwarzenberg,  in  which  the 
latter  were  victorious.  Pop.  in  1866,  2U78. 

Brienz,L.ake  of  [Ger.  lirienzrr-Scr],  in  Switzerland, 
is  formed  by  the  river  Aar,  at  the  foot  of  the  lliisli  Valley. 
It  is  8  miles  long,  2  miles  wide,  and  from  500  to  2100  feet 
deep.  The  surface  is  1847  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  is  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  one  of  which,  called 
the  Rothhorn,  commands  a  grand  view  of  the  Alps.  The 
surplus  water  of  this  lake  flows  through  the  Aar  into_Lake 
Thun.  A  small  steamer  plies  on  the  lake  daily. 

Brier  Creek  of  Georgia  rises  in  Warren  county,  flows 
south-eastward,  and  after  a  course  of  about  100  miles  enters 
the  Savannah  near  Jacksonborough.  Mar.  4,  1779,  the 
British,  under  Prcvost,  defeated  a  force  of  Americans,  under 
Gen.  Ashe,  on  this  creek. 

Brier  Hill,  a  post-village  of  Morristown  township,  St. 
Lawrence  eo.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Black  River  and  Morristown 
R.  R.,  is  an  active  business-place. 

Brierre  de  Boismont  (ALEXANDRF.  JACQUES  FRAN- 


(rev.  ed.  1865),  and  "  DCS  Maladies  Mcntalcs  "  (1866). 

Bries  [Hun.  Dreznobanya],  a  royal  free  city  of  Hun- 
gary, in  the  county  of  Soh'l,  20  miles  N.  E.  of  New  Sohl. 
Pop.  in  1869,  11,766. 

Brig,  a  square-rigged  vessel  with  two  masts.  It  has  a 
boom  mainsail,  and  is  otherwise  square-rigged — 1. 1.  having 
the  sails  brought  to  yards  hung  horizontally  by  the  middle. 
The  hermaphrodite  brig  is  the  same  with  the  BRIGANTINE 
(which  see). 
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Brigade  |  It.  hriijnin.  u  "  company  "],  a  group  of  regi- 
ments or  battalions  combined  into  one  body.  In  the  Brit- 
ish armv  it  denotes  a  body  formed  by  the  union  of  two  or 
in. . re  regiment-  or  battalions  under  one  commander,  called 
u  brigadier.  It  IB  a  temporary  grouping  which  .-in  be 
broken  up  whenever  tin-  commander  "I  tin'  army  thinks 
pp. per.  In  I  In-  I'.  S.  army  two  or  more  regiment-  of 
infantry  "r  cavalry  may  constitute  u  brigade ;  (wo  or  more 
brigades  miller  one  command  consiiiuic  it  division,  and  two 
or  more  division*  an  arm}  corps. 

Brigiidr-.Wiyor,  an  oflicer  of  tin-  British  tinny  whose 
duties  in  a  brigade  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  adjutant 
in  :i  regiment.  When  regiments  or  battalions  are  formed 
into  a  brigade,  a  brigade-major  is  detailed,  usually  from 
among  live  eiipttiins.  lie  conveys  orders,  keeps  the  roster, 
inspects  guards  and  pickets,  directs  exercises,  eto. 

Brigadier',  or  Brigadier-Gem1  nil,  the  commander 
of  a  brigade  :  an  officer  who  is  one  degree  higlier  limn  a 
colonel,  and  one  lower  than  a  m:ij"r  genera!.  In  Ilie  Brit- 
ish army  u  brigadier  is  an  officer  (usually  a  colonel)  who 
for  a  limited  time  and  lor  a  i<|"  ei.ii  Appointed  to 

the  command  of  a  brigade.  \\"licn  thi>  is  hrol:en  up  lie 
cither  falls  back  to  his  colonelcy,  or  is  raised  to  the  rauk  of 
major-general. 

Brigandine,  a  part  of  the  dd'eiiMv  e  tirmor  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  was  an  assemblage  of  .-mall  pltilrs  of  iron 
upon  ipiilteil  leather  or  linen.  It  formed  a  sort  of  coat  or 
tunic,  and  derived  its  name  from  the  irregular,  light-armed 
troops  called  lirigans  or  brigands,  who  were  addicted  to 
marauding  and  plundering. 

lirigan'tes,  a  powerful  nation  of  ancient  Britain,  in- 
habiting what  is  new  the  north  of  Kngland,  including  the 

c niies   of   Cumberland,   Westmoreland,   Durham,  York, 

and  Lancaster. 

lirigantine,  or  Hcrmaph'rodite  Brig,  a  two- 
mastcil  ves-el,  with  the  mainmast  of  a  schooner  and  the 
foremast  like  that  of  a  brig.  The  mainsail  of  a  brigantine 
is  a  fore  ami  aft  sail,  like  that  of  a  schooner. 

Briggs  (CHAHLBS  FIU:I>KIU< -K),  an  American  writer, 
born  at  Naiitucket,  Mass.  He  became  an  editor  of  the 
"  New  York  Times,"  and  published,  besides  other  works, 
"  The  Adventures  of  Harry  Franco,  a  tale  of  the  Ureat 
Panic"  (1839),  "The  Haunted  Merchant"  (1844),  and 
"The  Trippings  of  Tom  Pepper"  (1847). 

Briggs  (itKoiuiE  NIXON),  I.L.I).,  an  American  lawyer 
and  judge,  born  in  Adams,  Mass.,  April  13,  1796.  He  was 
a  member  of  Congress  for  two  years,  and  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts from  1814  to  IS51,  and  afterwards  judge  of  the 
court  of  common  picas.  He  was  a  distinguished  philan- 
thropist, and  lor  many  years  president  of  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Union.  Died  Sopt.  12,  1861. 

Briggs  (HKNRY),  an  English  mathematician,  born  near 
Halifax,  Yorkshire,  in  l.i.iii,  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
lie  became  in  1619  Savilian  professor  of  geometry  at  Ox- 
ford. He  made  important  contributions  to  the  theory  of 
logarithms,  and  published  in  1624  a  great  work  entitled 
"Arithmetica  Logarithmica."  giving  the  logarithms  of 
natural  numbers  from  1  to  20,000,  and  from  90,000  to 
100,000,  calculated  to  fourteen  places.  Died  in  lli:!l. 

Briggs  (JAMKS  MrTimisoN),  M.D.     See  APPENDIX. 

Brig'ham  (AMARIAH),  M.  D.,  born  near  New  Marl- 
borough,  Mass.,  Dec.  26,  1798.  He  became  superintendent 
of  the  lunatic  tisylum  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1S42.  Among  his 
works  is  "The  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology  of 
the  Brain  "  (1840).  Died  Sept.  8,  1849. 

Brigham  (Rev.  CH.IHI.KS  H.),  born  in  Boston,  Mass., 
July  L'7.  ISL'il.  graduated  at  Harvard,  was  from  1844  to  1866 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  church  in  Taunton, 
M.'  -..a  i"l  since  1865  has  been  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
church  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Since  1866  he  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  biblical  arohicology  and  ecclesiastical  history  in 
the  Meadville  (Pa.)  Thcuhnrical  School,  lie  is  a  prominent 
member  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  of  the  Philologi- 
cal Society,  and  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  and  is  the  author  of  a  very  great 
number  of  contributions  to  periodical  literature. 

Brigham  City,  a  post-village,  capital  of  1!<>\  Elder 
CO..  Utah,  near  Bear  River,  and  near  the  Central  Pacific 
H.  R.,  about  50  miles  N.  of  Salt  Lake  City.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  leather,  woollen  goods,  etc.  Pop.  !:'.!.. . 

Bright,  a  post-village  of  Oxford  co.,  Ontario  (Canada), 
on  the  Buffalo  and  Goderich  branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Haihvay.  has  some  manufactures  and  a  postal  savings 
bank.  "Pop.  about  500. 

Bright  (.IKSSK  I).),  born  at  Norwich.  Chenango  CO., 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  18,  IS  12,  became  a  lawyer  of  Indiana,  circuit 
jnlLjc  in  the  Ptate  courts,  lieutenant-governor,  etc.,  and 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Indiana  (1843-62). 


Bright  .  .lon.vi.  an  eminent  Kngli.-h  orator  and  states- 
'  man,  born  near  Kochdalr  on  the  llilh  of  Nov..  1811.  H« 
1  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  In.  id-.  About  1840  he 
became  a  personal  and  political  friend  of  Richard  Cobden, 
and  gained  distinction  as  an  orator  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League,  in  adv  OCHC.V  of  which  he  addressed  many  public 
meetings,  lie  was  electe.l  a  member  of  Parliament  lor  the 
city  of  Durham  in  I  Mil,  and  was  returned  lor  Manchester 
in  the  general  election  ot  IM7.  C..l..leii  un,|  Bright  be- 
came tiie  principal  leaders  of  (he  .Manche.-lcr  school  or 
party,  which  was  not  identified  with  either  of  the  gnai 
polil  ical  parties,  lint  ad\  .  .cati  d  a  pacific  foreign  policy  and 
electoral  reform.  He  "a-  .Ideated  in  the  election  o(  I-..7, 

because  he  had  opposed  the  Crimean  war  against  Russia 

and  the  Chinese  war,  but  he  wits  elected  in  the  siune   year 

by  the  Libcr.il  voters  of  Ilirniingliain,  which  he  continued 

to  represent  for  many  years.     During  the  great  civil  war 

i  in  the  U.  S.  he  expressed  his  sympathy  with  the    Union 

I  cause  in  several  eloquent  speeches.     After  the  Reform  bill 

of    P.usM'll    and  Gladstone    had  been    rejected  by  the  House 

of  Commons  in  I860,  Mr.  Bright  advocated  the  cause  of 
electoral  reform  by  vehement  speeches  at  immense  public 
meetings  in  London,  Manchester.  Birmingham,  and  other 
places.  Referring  to  these  speeches,  the  '•  European  Times  " 
of  Dec.  8,  1866,  remarked:  "  In  all  Mr.  Bright's  previous 
career  he  has  never  put  forth  such  extraordinary  power, 
such  floods  of  the  very  highest  order  of  eloquence,  on  the 
great  question  of  the  day,  as  during  the  last  four  months." 
i  In  1867  the  friends  of  reform  triumphed,  and  procured  the 
passage  of  a  bill  granting  the  right  of  suffrage  to  every 
householder  in  a  borough.  He  entered  the  cabinet  formed 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  Dec.,  1868,  as  preiident  of  the  board 
of  trade,  and  resigned  office  on  account  of  ill  health  about 
Mar.,  1871.  As  an  orator  he  is  distinguished  for  racy  hu- 
mor, passionate  declamation,  and  nervous  diction. 

Bright'on,  formerly  lirighthclniKtitnc,  a  town  and 
fashionable  watering-place  of  England,  in  Sussex,  and  on 
the  English  Channel,  50  miles  S.  of  London.  It  is  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway. 
Lat.  of  lighthouse,  50°  50'  N.,  Ion.  0°  8'  W.  It  extends  3 
miles  along  the  coast,  and  is  sheltered  on  the  N.  and  N.  E. 
by  the  South  Downs.  To  resist  the  inroads  of  the  sea, 
whiah  formerly  undermined  the  chalk-cliffs  at  Brighton,  a 
sea-wall  of  great  strength  has  been  constructed.  It  is  60 
feet  high,  and  forms  nn  admirable  promenade.  In  the 
middle  of  the  town,  in  an  open  space  called  the  Stcync.  is 
the  Pavilion  or  Marino  Palace,  a  fantastic  structure  of 
Oriental  style  built  by  the  prince  of  Wales  (George  IV.). 
It  was  finished  in  1827.  and  is  now  owned  by  the  corpora- 
tion of  Brighton.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  consists 
mostly  of  new  and  elegant  streets  and  terraces.  It  is  a 
favorite  resort  for  the  aristocracy  and  the  opulent  classes, 
has  numerous  magnificent  hotels,  two  theatres,  assembly- 
rooms,  and  many  boarding-schools.  Among  its  institutions 
are  Brighton  College,  founded  in  1847  for  the  education  of 
the  sons  of  noblemen,  a  hospital,  and  the  Sussex  Literary 
and  Scientific  Institution.  Brighton  returns  two  members 
to  Parliament.  Steamers  ply  between  this  place  and  Dieppe. 
A  fine  terrace,  called  the  Marine  Parade,  extends  about  a 
mile  between  the  Steynu  and  Kempton,  an  eastern  suburb 
of  Brighton.  It  has  little  or  no  maritime  trade,  and  owes 
its  rapid  increase  to  the  salubrity  of  the  air  and  its  attrac- 
tions to  persons  in  pursuit  of  health  and  pleasure.  It  en- 
tertains, on  an  average,  about  20,000  visitors.  Pop.  in 
1871,  90,013. 

Brighton,  a  port  of  entry  of  Northumberland  co.,  On- 
tario. Dominion  of  Canada,  on  Lake  Ontario  and  on  the 
I : rand  Trunk  Railway,  69  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Kingston. 
Pop.  in  1871,  1357. 

Brighton,  a  post-township  of  Sacramento  co.,  Cal., 
on  the  Central  Pacific  R.  R.,  5  miles  E.  of  Sacramento.  Pop. 
909. 

Brighton,  a  township  of  Cass  co.,  la.     Pop.  337. 

Brighton,  a  post-village  of  Washington  co.,  la.,  is  in 
Brighton  township,  50  miles  by  railroad  W.  S.  W.  of  Mus- 
catine.  It  has  a  national  bank  and  one  weekly  newspaper. 
Pop.  785  ;  of  the  township,  1384. 

Brighton,  a  post-village  of  Macoupin  co.,  III.  It  has 
one  weekly  newspaper. 

Brighton,  a  post-twp.  of  Somerset  co.,  Me.    Pop.  627. 

Brighton,  a  former  post-township  nnd  village  of  Mid- 
dlesex co.,  Mass.  The  village  is  on  the  Boston  and  Albany 
R.  R.,  5  miles  W.  of  Boston,  and  has  a  public  library,  two 
national  and  one  savings  bank,  and  one  weekly  newspaper. 
Brighton  has  a  celebrated  cattle-market  and  abattoir.  To- 
tal pop.  4967.  The  town  of  Brighton,  and  also  the  city  of 
Charlestown  and  town  of  West  Roxbury,  were  annexed  to 
Boston  Oct.  13, 1873,  to  become  a  part  of  that  municipality 
Jan.  5,  1874. 
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Brighton,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Livingston 
CO.,  Mich.,  1",  niiU-s  S.  E.  of  Lansing,  on  the  Detroit  Lan- 
sing and  Lake  Michigan  R.  K.  The  village  in  rapidly 
growing,  has  good  water-power,  a  manufactory  of  pumps 
and  cradles,  a  phming-mill,  a  foundry,  a  weekly  newspaper, 
a  graded  school,  and  a  public  library.  Pop.  -154  ;  of  town- 
ship, I  IK).  U.  W.  AXTELL,  En.  "CITIZEN." 

Brighton,  a  township  of  Franklin  co.,  N.  Y.  Pop.  204. 

Brighton,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  X.  Y.,  is  in 
Brighton  township,  on  the  Eric  Canal  and  the  Central  U.K., 
about  4  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Rochester.  Pop.  of  township,  4304. 

Brighton,  a  post-township  of  Lorain  co.,  0.  Pop.  508. 

Brighton,  a  township  of  Beaver  co.,  Pa.  The  village 
of  Brighton  is  on  the  W.  bank  of  Beaver  River,  nearly  op- 
posite NEW  BKIOHTON  (which  see).  Pop.  844. 

Brighton,  a  post-town.«hip  of  Essex  co.,  Vt.  Pop. 
1535.  It  has  manufactures  of  flour  and  lumber. 

Brighton,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Kenosha  CO., 
Wis.,  about  16  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Racine.  Pop.  1185. 

Bright's  Disease  (or  Ne'phria),  so  called  after  the 
English  physician.  Dr.  Bright,  who  first  investigated  its 
character,  consists  essentially  of  a  degeneration  of  epithe- 
lium of  the  kidneys.  This  impairs  the  excreting  powers 
of  the  organ,  so  that  the  urea  is  not  properly  removed  from 
the  blood.  The  disease  is  characterized  by  albuminuria. 
When  we  apply  heat  and  nitric  acid  to  the  urine  from  a  kid- 
ney so  affected,  albumen  is  coagulated:  under  the  micro- 
scope wo  observe  moulds  of  the  tubules  of  the  diseased  organ. 
Headache  and  sickness  of  stomach  are  common  symptoms, 
and  dropsy  usually  attends  the  disease.  The  retina  is  usu- 
ally attacked  by  a  degenerative  inflammatory  disease,  which 
impairs  the  sight,  and  is  detected  by  the  ophthalmoscope. 

The  causes  are,  indulgence  in  strong  drinks,  exposure 
to  wet  and  cold,  gout,  and  syphilis.  The  indications  for 
treatment  are,  to  remove  any  of  those  causes  which  may 
he  present,  relieve  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  at  the  same 
time  endeavoring  to  increase  strength  by  iron  and  other 
tonics.  When  considerable  dropsy  occurs,  cathartics  may 
be  called  for.  Bright's  disease  may  be  either  acute  or 
chronic.  Tho  prospect  of  recovery  is  small,  but  patients 
sometimes  attain  a  comfortable,  but  generally  a  precarious, 
degree  of  health.  REVISED  BY  WILLABD  PARKEH. 

Brights/ville,a  township  of  Marlboro'  co.,  S.  C.  P.  857. 

Brigittines,  or  Order  of  the  Saviour,  a  monastic 
order  affiliated  with  the  Augustinians,  founded  by  Saint 
Bridget  of  Sweden  in  1344.  It  originally  included  monks 
and  nuns,  who  lived  in  the  same  house,  but  were  forbidden 
to  see  each  other.  There  are  at  present  few  if  any  Brigit- 
tino  monks,  and  not  many  nuns.  Sion  House  was  the  only 
English  convent.  (Ecolampadius,  the  Reformer,  was  once 
a  Brigittine  monk. 

Brignoles,  a  town  in  the  S.  E.  of  France,  department 
of  Var,  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  valley  on  the  small 
river  Calami,  23  miles  S.  W.  of  Draguignan.  It  has  a 
normal  school,  a  public  library,  and  manufactures  of  broad- 
cloth, silk  twist,  pottery,  soap,  and  leather.  Pop.  5945. 

Bri'gus,  a  port  of  entry  and  post-town,  capital  of 
Brigus  district,  Newfoundland.  It  has  a  small  but  good 
harbor,  having  over  820  cod-fishing  boats  and  30  trading 
vessels,  and  is  visited  by  steamers  from  St.  John's.  It  has 
a  convent  of  Sisters  of  Mevcy  and  a  jail.  It  has  consider- 
able agriculture.  Pop.  about  2000. 

Bril  (PAUL),  an  eminent  landscape-painter,  was  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1556.  He  was  a  pupil  of  his  brother  Matthous, 
and  worked  for  many  years  in  Rome,  where  he  died  in  lf>26. 

Brill  (llliombus  riilynri'n),  a  fish  found  on  the  British 


coasts,  and  esteemed  as  food,  though  inferior  to  the  turbot, 


from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  want  of  tuber- 
cles on  the  upper  surface,  and  by  the  color,  which  is  a 
reddish  sandy  brown  on  the  upper  side,  varied  with  darker 
brown,  and  sprinkled  with  white  pearly  spots.  It  seldom 
weighs  more  than  eight  pounds. 

Bril/liant  [Fr.  tin'flunt],  a  diamond  of  fine  quality 
formed  into  a  number  of  facets,  so  as  to  refract  and  reflect 
the  light,  by  which  it  is  rendered  more  brilliant.  It  has  a 
face  or  flat  table  in  the  middle  on  the  top.  (See  DIAMOND.) 

Bril'lion,  a  post-township  of  Calumet  co.,  Wis.   P.  072. 

It  ri  in  'lirlil,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Peoria  CO., 
111.,  about  20  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Peoria.  Pop.  1547. 

Brimfield,  a  post-township  of  Hampdcn  co.,  Mass. 
Pop.  1238. 

Hi  i  iiilirlil,  a  post-township  of  Portage  co.,  0.  Pop. 
913. 

Brim'stone,  a  commercial  and  common  name  for  SUL- 
PHUR (which  see),  by  PROF.  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Brin'disi,  a  fortified  seaport  of  Italy,  province  of 
Lccce,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  bay  of  the  Adriatic,  38 
miles  by  rail  K.  N.  W.  of  Lcccc ;  lat.  of  fort,  40°  39'  N., 
Ion.  18°  1'  E.  The  ancient  Itrnntlitium  was  taken  from 
the  Sallentines  by  the  Romans  in  207  B.  C.,  and  was 
afterwards  the  principal  naval  station  of  the  Romans 
on  tho  Adriatic.  It  had  an  excellent  landlocked  har- 
bor, and  was  long  one  of  the  most  important  maritime 
cities  of  Italy.  It  was  the  port  from  which  the  Romans 
embarked  on  the  voyage  to  Greece.  Virgil  died  here  in  lit 
B.  C.  The  crusaders  used  it  as  their  chief  port  of  embarka- 
tion to  the  Holy  Land.  The  harbor  having  become  choked 
with  sand,  its  importance  greatly  declined.  Here  is  a  medi- 
eval cathedral  and  an  ancient  castle.  The  large  steamers 
of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  now  enter  this 
port,  which  has  recently  been  improved.  Since  1800  the 
government  has  dredged  tho  harbor,  so  that  a  depth  of 
nearly  six  fathoms  has  been  obtained,  and  has  constructed 
two  breakwaters  and  about  3000  feet  of  quay.  The  posi- 
tion of  Brindisi  has  been  rendered  very  advantageous 
for  commerce  by  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  A  rail- 
way extends  from  this  town  along  the  coast  to  Ancona, 
Milan,  etc.  Pop.  8403. 

Brind'ley  (JAMES),  an  eminent  English  mechanic  and 
engineer,  born  at  Thornsct,  in  Derbyshire,  in  171fi.  He 
made  improvements  in  the  machinery  of  mills,  and  was  the 
engineer  of  a  canal  projected  by  the  duke  of  Bridgcwaler 
from  Worslcy  to  Manchester,  and  completed  in  17G1.  This 
was  the  first  navigable  canal  made  in  England.  He  was 
employed  as  engineer  of  other  canals.  Died  Sept.  27, 
1772. 

Brine  Shrimp,  an  active,  translucent  crustacean,  the 
Artcmia  salina,  a  branchiopod  one  inch  long,  found  espe- 
cially in  the  half-evaporated  sea-water  of  the  salt-works 
of  Lymington,  England.  The  workmen  believe  that  these 
animals  clarify  the  brines,  and  they  therefore  are  careful  to 
put  them  into  such  brines  as  appear  to  be  without  them. 
They  breed  rapidly  and  become  very  numerous.  Artemia 
fertilit  is  extremely  abundant  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 
Brink'ley's,  a  twp.  of  Somerset  co.,  Md.  Pop.  2536. 
Brinvilliers  (MARIE  MARGUERITE  D'AUBRAY),  MAR- 
OHIONKSS  OF,  a  French  woman  notorious  as  a  poisoner,  was 
iniirriedinlGoltothc  marquis  de  Brinvilliers.  She  poisoned 
her  father,  her  sisters,  and  two  of  her  brothers.  For  these 
crimes  she  was  tried  and  put  to  death  July  16,  1676. 

Brion  (GUSTAVE),  a  French  artist  of  considerable  repu- 
tation, was  born  at  Rothau  (Vosges)  in  1824.  His  princi- 
pal pictures  are  the  "  Potato  Harvest  during  the  Inunda- 
tion," 1853;  "A  Funeral  in  the  Vosges,"  1855; 
'•  A  Marriage  in  Alsace ;"  "  Jesus  and  Peter  on  tho 
Water,"  1863  ;  "  The  Dance  of  the  Cock  "  ( AU: 
1872.  A  picture  by  M.  Brion,  "  ThcSixth  Day  of 
Creation,  exhibited  in  the  Salon  in  1867,  was 
brought  to  New  York  in  1872,  where  it  attracted 
much  attention.  Brion  is  an  earnest  painter,  most 
at  home  in  scenes  in  which  the  half-German,  half 
French  peasantry  of  Alsace  take  part.  C.  C. 

Bris'bane,  a  seaport  and  the  capital  of  Queens- 
land, Australia,  on  Brisbane  River,  about  20  miles 
from  its  entrance  into  Moreton  Bay,  and  about  600 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Sidney.  Wool  and  other  pro- 
duce are  exported  from  this  place.  It  is  connected 
by  rail  with  Ipswich  and  Dalby,  and  is  in  direct 
steamship  communication  with  London  and  Liver- 
pool. It  is  the  seat  of  an  Anglican  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop.  Pop.  in  1871,  19,413. 

Brissot  de  Warville  (JEAN  PIERRE),  an  emi- 
nent French  Girondist  and  political  writer,  born 
[  ncarChartrcs  Jan.  14, 1754.  He  published  in  1780  a  "Theory 
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of  Criminal  Laws."  In  17H5  ho  wan  unjustly  imprisoned  in 
the  U.istilc  for  about  tour  months.  With  til*  •Jd«hliM«ndl 

he  founded  about  KSS  tin-  --Society  of  tin'  FrUndi  i.r  th« 
[Jegi  •••-."  an. i  \  letted  ill.-  r.  8,  to  promoU  tin-  abolition  of 

(I,,,  ilare  trade.  Alter  his  return  to  France  IK-  f.iundi-d  and 
edited  iliv  "  Patriots  l-'ranciiis,"  an  able  rapnbUmo  journal. 
In  I7HI  hi-  was  i-li-i-n-il  to  tin-  National  Assembly  li.y  the 
voters  of  I'aris.  Mi-  was  so  prominent  a  li-mliT  ol  the 
QirOBdlltl  Ilint  tlicy  were  often  called  Brissotiiis.  Having 
hi-i-ii  i-lc.-ii-d  to  ilu- 'Ci.iivfiiiion,  he  opposed  ilii--  execution 
of  the  king.  Hi;  was  guillotined  in  Paris  <>,-i.:;l.  17'.i:i. 
(See  BBIMOT*!  "Memoircs  pour  scrvir  a  I'llistoircdc  la 
Knoliition."  |. ill. lulled  hy  Ins  MHI,  -I  vols.,  1S:!0.) 

Hris'tcd  iCimn.i-s  Asr.m),  ton  of  the  following,  born 
In   New  York  (let.  ''.  Is-'1.  educated  at  Yale  College.  .New 


fcrence  Theory  of  Govi'rnment  "  (1867),  "Anacreontics" 
(is::!),  and  a  frequent  contriluitor  to  leading  periodicals. 
Died  at  Washington,  I).  C.,  Jan.  15,  1874. 

llristril  (.Ion*),  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  born  in  1779 
in  Dorsetshire.  Knghind,  educated  at  Winchester  S-hool.  re- 
moved to  America  in  ISII6,  and  priictiscd  law  in  New  York, 
studied  divinity  and  was  ordained  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
lie  was  author  ol  "  Resources  of  the  P.ritish  Hmpire."  "  Re- 
sources of  the  I  .  S.,"  and  "Anglo-American  Churches." 
Died  al  liristol,  R.  I.,  in  1854. 

Bris'tle  [Lat.  «•(«],  the  name  of  the  stiff  strong  hairs 
which  grow  on  the  backs  of  swine,  and  are  used  exten- 
sively in  the  manufacture  of  brushes:  also  by  shoemakers 
and  saddlers  as  substitutes  for  needles.  Bristles  are  an 
important  article  of  commerce.  There  is  a  great  variety 
in  their  color  and  quality.  The  white  arc  considered  the 
most  valuable.  The  best  bristles  are  obtained  from  the 
hogs  of  cold  climates,  as  from  Russia. 

llris'tol,  an  important  maritime  city  of  England,  situ- 
ated on  the  Avon  at  its  confluence  with  the  Frome,  8  miles 
from  the  sea.  111  miles  by  rail  N.  W.  of  Bath,  and  118  miles 
l,\  rail  W.  of  London;  lat.  51°  27'  N.,  Ion.  2°  35'  W.  It 
is  chiefly  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  and  partly  in  Somer- 
setshire,'and  it  occupies  several  hills  and  valleys.  It  is 
the  terminus  of  the  Great  Western,  the  Bristol  and  Exeter, 
and  the  Midland  Railways.  Bristol  returns  two  members 
tu  Parliament.  Among  its  remarkable  buildings  arc  the 
cathedral,  which  was  founded  about  1150;  the  fine  church 
of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe.  which  was  completed  in  1376;  the 
Temple  chiireh.  which  has  a  loaning  tower;  the  guildhall; 
the  exchange,  used  as  a  corn-market ;  and  the  new  general 
hospital.  The  modern  portions  of  Bristol,  including  Clif- 
ton and  other  suburbs,  consist  of  handsome  residences  in 
squares,  lei  -races,  crescents,  and  detached  villas.  This  city 
has  a  public  library,  a  bishop's  college,  a  medical  school, 
an  infirmary,  an  asylum  for  the  blind,  an  asylum  for  deaf- 
mutes,  and  other  benevolent  institutions.  The  Avon  here, 
though  narrow,  is  deep  enough  for  large  vessels.  About 
£650,000  have  been  expended  in  turning  this  river  into  a 
new  course,  and  its  old  channel  now  forms  a  harbor  fur- 
nished with  locks  and  quays  6000  feet  long.  Bristol  was 
the  lirst  British  port  between  which  and  the  U.  S.  a  regular 
communication  by  steam  was  established.  It  has  an  exten- 
sive trade  with  Canada,  the  V.  S.,  the  West  Indies,  France, 
Russia,  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  etc.  The  chief 
articles  of  export  are  copper,  iron,  brass,  coal,  salt,  and 
manufactured  goods.  The  manufactures  of  this  city  are 
chiefly  cotton  goods,  refined  sugar,  glass,  woollen  goods, 
chemical  products,  machinery,  and  earthenware.  Here  are 
extensive  shipyards,  which  turn  out  excellent  vessels.  This 
place  was  called  Caer-tider  by  the  Britons,  and  Bricgtowe  or 
Jtrii-Ktnui  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  A  fortified  town  existed 
here  as  early  as  500  A.  D.  It  was  formerly  the  second  com- 
mercial city  in  England.  During  the  civil  war  it  was  taken 
alternately  by  Royalists  and  Roundheads.  Among  the  dis- 
tinguished natives  of  Bristol  were  Sebastian  Cabot  and  the 
poets  Ohatterton  and  Southey.  Pop.  in  1871,  182,524. 

Bris'tol,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  Massachusetts.  Area, 
517  square  miles.  It  is  hounded  on  the  S.  by  Buzzard's 
Bay.  and  is  drained  by  the  Taunton  River  and  other 
streams,  which  afford  water-power.  It  has  many  good 
harbors  on  the  sen-coast.  The  surface  is  nearly  level;  the 
snil  is  partly  fertile.  Garden  products,  wool,  and  grain 
are  raised.  The  manufactures  of  iron,  cotton  and  woollen 


ds  eii-.  are  very  important.     It  is  intersected  by  several 

Taunto 
102,880. 


railroads.     Capitals, 


on    and    New    Bedford.      Pop. 


Bristol,  a  county  in  the  E.  of  Rhode  Island.     Area.  L'.'i 
square  miles.     It  is  washed  on  several  sides  by  Xarragan- 

s'.'tt  Hay  and  Mount  Hope  Bay.  and  has  great  fncilitic-  fur 
navigation  aud  the  fisheries.     The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the 


surface  is  finely  diversified.  Hay,  grain,  garden  products, 
aud  wool  are  raised.  It  is  inti-mcvted  by  the  I'rm  idcnce, 
Warien  and  Bristol  K.  It.  Capitol,  Bristol.  1'op.  ¥421. 

lln-tol.  a  post-village  of  Hartford  Co..  Conn.,  in  Bris- 
tol township. on  the  Ilartlord  Providence  and  Kixhkill  R.R., 
18  miles  W.  S.  \V.  of  lliirll'i.rd.  It  has  one  weekly  paper, 
a  large  manufacture  of  clocks,  several  foundries,  machine- 
-Imps,  stocking-mille,  and  a  printing-otlii  c.  1'op.  of  tuwn- 
,hi|i,  :i7ss.  Ki>.  OK  "  CIIISTUL.  PBMH." 

Bristol,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Liberty  co.,  Fla.,  59 
miles  S.  W.  of  Tallahassee. 

Bristol,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Kendall  co., 
III.,  on  Fox  River  and  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy 
K.  R.,  19  miles  W.  P.  W.  of  Chicago.  1'op.  1:',.'>L'. 

Bristol,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Worth  eo.,  la., 
is  about  20  miles  S.  of  Albert  Lea,  Minn.  Pop.  503. 

Bristol,  a  pout-village  of  Washington  township,  Elk- 
hart  co.,  Ind.  Pop.  681. 

Bristol,  a  post-township  of  Lincoln  co.,  Me.,  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  has  important  manufactures  of  lum- 
ber, fish  oil,  liarn-ls.  etc.  It  is  on  the  site  of  the  old  city 
and  port  of  Pemaquid,  and  was  first  settled  in  Itil'.'i.  in 
as  ie  believed  by  some,  the  Dutch  settled  here  still  earlier. 
Pop.  2916. 

Bristol,  a  township  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minn.  Pop.  993. 
Bristol,  a  post-township  of  Grafton  co..  N.  II.,  on  the 
Bristol  branch  of  the  Northern  R.  R.  This  town  has  a 
deposit  of  good  graphite,  and  a  mineral  spring.  It  has 
manufactures  of  leather,  lumber,  gloves,  paper,  hosiery, 
flannels,  etc.  It  has  a  high  school  and  a  savings  bank. 
Pop.  1416. 

Bristol,  a  post-township  of  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y.  P.  1551. 
Bristol,  a  post-township  of  Morgan  co.,  0.   Pop.  1469. 
Bristol,  a  township  of  Trumbull  CO.,  0.     Pop.  983. 
Bristol,  a  post-borongh  of  Bucks  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Dela- 
ware River,  19  miles  above  Philadelphia,  and  nearly  oppo- 
site  Burlington,   N.  J.      It  is  on  the   Philadelphia  and 
Trenton  R.  R..  and  has  almost  hourly  communication  with 
Philadelphia  by  steamboats.     Here  is  a  national  bank,  a 
valuable  mineral  spring,  and  one  quarterly  and  one  weekly 
newspaper.     Pop.  3269;  of  township,  2040. 

Bristol,  a  port  of  entry  and  capital  of  Bristol  co.,  R.  I., 
is  on  Narragansett  Bay,  16  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Providence 
and  7  miles  S.  W.  of  Fall  River.  It  has  a  good  harbor, 
which  is  easy  of  access  and  will  admit  large  vessels.  It  is 
on  the  Providence  Warren  and  Bristol  R.  R.  A  beautiful 
eminence  called  Mount  Hope  rises  about  300  feet  high  in 
Bristol  township,  which  has  an  area  of  12  square  miles. 
It  has  two  national  banks,  and  manufactures  of  cotton 
goods  and  other  articles.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 
Pop.  of  Bristol  township,  5302. 

Bristol,  a  city  of  Sullivan  co.,  Tenn.,  is  situated  partly 
in  Washington  co.,  Va.,  on  the  East  Tennessee  Virginia  and 
Georgia  R.  R.,  130  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Knoxvillc.  It  is  a 
thriving  place,  and  the  seat  of  King  College.  It  has  one 
weekly  and  one  monthly  newspaper  in  Tennessee,  and  one 
weekly  newspaper  in  Virginia. 

Bristol,  a  post-township  and  village  of  Addison  co., 
Vt.,  about  25  miles  S.  of  Burlington.     It  has  an  academy, 
and  manufactures  of  lumber,  furniture,  barrel  staves,  boxes, 
sash  and  blinds,  agricultural  tools,  etc.     Pop.  1365. 
Bristol,  a  township  of  Dane  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1274. 
Bristol,  a  post-village  in  Bristol  township,  Kenosha 
co.,  Wis.,  is  on  a  railroad,  12  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Kenosha. 
Pop.  of  the  township,  1140. 

Bristol,  MARQUESSES  OF  (1826,  in  the  United  King- 
dom), earls  of  Bristol  (1714,  in  Great  Britain),  Earls  Jer- 
myn  (1826,  in  the  United  Kingdom),  and  Barons  Hervey 
(1703,  in  England),  a  noble  family  of  Great  Britain.— 
FREDERICK  WILLIAM  JOHS  HERVEY,  the  third  marquess, 
born  June  28,  1834,  succeeded  his  father  in  1864.  He  was 
member  of  Parliament  for  West  Suffolk  1859-64. 

Bristol  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  North 
America,  between  Cape  Newnham  and  the  peninsula  of 
Alaska. 

Bristol  Brick,  or  Bath  Brick,  a  variety  of  brick 

used  for  scouring  steel  table-cutlery  and  other  polished 

'  steel  surfaces.     It  is  made  at  various  places  in  England 

|  and  the  U.  S.,  a  peculiar  fine  sand  being  used  in  the 

:  manufacture. 

Bristol  Channel,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in 
the  S.  W.  part  of  England,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Wales 
and  on  the  S.  by  Somerset  and  Devonshire.  At  the  E.  end 
it  communicates  with  the  estuary  of  the  Severn.  It  is  the 
largest  inlet  of  Great  Britain,  and  baa  a  coast-line  of  220 
I  miles.  The  tides  rise  here  to  an  extraordinary  height — at 
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Bristol  about  forty,  and  at  Chepstow  sometimes  seventy, 
feet.  The  principal  hays  arc  Swansea  Bay,  Caermarthen 
Bay,  Cardiff  Road,  the  Severn  Estuary,  and  Barnstable  Bay. 
Bristow  (BENJAMIN  H.).  See  APPENDIX. 
Bris'tow  Sta'tion,  a  post-village  of  Prince  William 
CO.,  Va.,  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  R.  R.,  4  miles 
W.  S.  W.  of  Manassas  Junction.  A  severe  engagement 
took  place  hero  the  afternoon  of  Aug.  27.  1862,  between  the 
U.  S.  forces  under  Gen.  Hooker  and  the  Confederates  under 
Gen.  Ewcll,  darkness  closing  the  conflict,  with  severe  loss 
on  both  sides.  On  Oct.  14,  1863,  the  Confederate  general 
A.  P.  Hill  attacked  the  force  under  command  of  Gen.  G.  K. 
Warren,  U.  S.  army,  at  this  place;  the  attack  was  hand- 
somely repulsed  by  Warren,  who  captured  several  pieces  of 
artillery  and  many  prisoners. 

Brit,  the  Clnpea  minima,  a  verv  small  species  of  herring 
found  on  the  coasts  of  New  Engla'nd  and  the  British  prov- 
inces of  North  America.  It  occurs  in  immense  shoals,  but 
is  only  from  one  to  four  inches  long,  and  is  chiefly  import- 
ant as  furnishing  food  to  larger  fishes. 

Britan'nia,  the  ancient  name  of  the  island  of  Great 
Britain.  It  was  inhabited  by  rude,  uncivilized  tribes  of 
Britons  (Lat.  /li-itunni),  who  were  perhaps,  but  not  prob- 
ably, the  aborigines,  when  Julius  Ciesar  invaded  the  island 
in  55  B.  C.  Their  religion  was  a  sanguinary  Druidism. 
Many  of  the  Britons  were  Cymric  Celts,  while  those 
of  the  northern  part  were  probably  largely  Gaelic.  (See 
BRITON.)  They  obstinately  resisted  the  Roman  invaders, 
but  without  success,  and  the  southern  half  of  the  island 
was  conquered  by  the  armies  of  Vespasian.  In  the  reign 
of  Domitian,  Agricola  extended  Roman  power  to  Scotland, 
and  erected  a  chain  of  forts  between  the  friths  of  Clyde 
and  Forth  about  84  A.  D.  The  northern  part  of  the  island 
was  inhabited  by  the  Caledonians  and  Picts,  whom  the  Ro- 
mans failed  to  subdue.  These  warlike  barbarians  made 
frequent  inroads  into  the  southern  province,  to  obviate 
which  the  Romans  built  the  wall  of  Antoninus  about  140 
A.  1).  Another  rampart,  called  the  Wall  of  Hadrian,  ex- 
tending from  Solway  Frith  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  was 
completed  by  Severus  about  210  A.  I).  The  part  of  the 
island  S.  of  this  wall  was  for  several  centuries  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Romans,  who  founded  many  towns  (munf- 
cipia),  and  diffused  Roman  culture,  arts,  and  civilization 
in  the  country.  They  made  numerous  roads  from  London 
to  the  provinces,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible. 
Many  parts  of  England  abound  in  Roman  antiquities,  in- 
cluding remains  of  camps,  baths,  mosaic  pavements,  weap- 
ons, ornaments,  utensils,  pottery,  sculptures,  and  coins.  It 
appears  that  the  Romans  intended  to  keep  Britain  as  a 
permanent  conquest,  but  in  consequence  of  the  internal 
disorders  and  external  dangers  that  menaced  the  stability 
of  the  Roman  empire,  the  legions  were  withdrawn  from 
the  island  about  420  A.  D.,  soon  after  which  it  was  invaded 
and  conquered  by  the  Saxons.  It  is  said  that  Caesar  was 
the  first  who  gave  the  name  Ilrltannia  to  this  island,  which 
before  his  time  was  called  Albion.  The  term  Britannica 
Inenlfe,  however,  was  applied  to  the  British  Islands  collec- 
tively before  Cajsar  invaded  Albivn.  Britannia  is  usually 
personified  in  the  fine  arts  as  a  woman  seated  on  an  insu- 
lated rock,  leaning  on  a  shield  and  holding  in  her  hand  a 
spear  or  trident.  (See  CAMDEN,  "  Britannia;"  HORSELEY, 
"  Britannia  Romana.") 

Britan'nia  Met'al,  an  alloy  of  tin  with  a  little  anti- 
mony, zinc,  and  copper,  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  coffee-pots,  tea-pots,  and  other  vessels.  It  is  harder  than 
pewter,  and  not  so  easily  indented  or  bent.  The  propor- 
tions of  the  metals  combined  to  make  this  alloy  are  various. 
The  average  composition  in  100  parts  is — tin,  85£;  anti- 
mony, 10i;  zinc,  3  ;  and  copper,  1.  The  present  composi- 
tion of  the  alloy  used  at  Birmingham,  England,  is  stated 
to  be  90  of  tin,  8  of  antimony,  2  of  copper. 

Brit'ish  Amer'ica  is  usually  applied  to  that  portion 
of  North  America  which  lies  N.  of  the  parallel  49°  N.,  ex- 
cept Alaska.  It  also  extends  several  degrees  farther  S., 
where  the  great  lakes  form  the  boundary  between  it  and 
the  U.  S.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
on  the  E.  by  the  Atlantic  and  Davis  Strait,  on  the  S.  by 
the  U.  S.,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Alaska. 
The  Rocky  Mountain  chain  extends  through  the  western 
part.  The  principal  rivers  arc  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
Mackenzie,  the  Saskatchewan,  and  the  Churchill.  It  con- 
tains several  large  lakes — namely.  Winnipeg,  Athabasca, 
and  Great  Slave  Lake,  nnd  includes  a  large  inland  sea, 
named  Hudson's  Bay.  This  vast  region  was  formerly  di- 
vided into  numerous  territories  or  provinces,  but  in  1ST.'! 
the  whole  of  it  had  been  admitted  into  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  with  the  exception  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 
BRITISH  AMKRIOA,  in  a  more  extended  sense,  comprises 
all  the  British  possessions  in  America,  including  British 
Guiana,  the  British  West  Indies,  etc. 


British  Burmah.     See  BURMAH,  BRITISH. 

British  Colnm'bia,  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  U.  S.  (Washington, 
Idaho,  and  Montana),  on  the  E.  by  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
i  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  includes  the  im- 
portant islands  of  Queen  Charlotte  and  Vancouver  (which 
last  was  formerly  by  itself  a  British  colony).  British  Co- 
lumbia was  united  to  Canada  in  1871.  The  soil  of  portions 
of  the  province  near  the  sea  is  good,  and  the  climate  mild, 
though  rainy :  but  in  the  interior  the  surface  is  extremely 
rugged  and  the  climate  is  severe.  The  coast-line  is  cha- 
racterized by  remarkable  fiords,  called  "  canals,"  which  are 
often  walled  in  by  mountains.  Furs  are  largely  exported. 
There  is  much  valuable  timber,  and  the  fisheries  promise 
to  become  important.  Cod,  haddock,  herring,  halibut, 
trout,  sturgeon,  anchovies,  and  especially  salmon,  abound. 
There  is  much  tine  grazing-land.  Large  amounts  of  gold 
have  been  obtained  here,  and  silver,  copper,  zinc,  mercury, 
coal,  and  marble  arc  found.  Estimated  area,  240.000  square 
miles.  Capital,  Victoria.  Pop.  in  1871.  exclusive  of  In- 
dians, 14,043.  Total  pop.  estimated  at  50,000.  The  best 
harbor  is  at  Esquimault.  British  Columbia  has  an  Angli- 
can bishop,  whose  seat  is  at  New  Westminster. 

Certain  islands  in  the  Strait  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  hav- 
ing been  claimed  by  both  the  U.S.  and  Great  Britain,  were 
held  under  joint  military  occupation  until  Oct.,  1872,  when 
by  a  decision  of  the  emperor  William  I.  of  Germany,  to 
whom  the  dispute  was  referred,  they  became  U.S.  territory. 
These  islands,  of  which  San  Juan  is  the  most  important, 
are  ten  in  number.  Their  entire  population  in  1870,  ex- 
clusive of  the  garrisons,  was  554. 

British  Empire.     Sec  GREAT  BRITAIN-  and  IRELAND. 

British  Guiana.    Sec  GUIANA. 

British  Gum.  See  DEXTRINE,  by  PROF.  C.  F.  CHAN- 
DLER, PH.  D.,  LL.D. 

British  India.    Sec  INDIA. 

Brit'ish  Muse'um,  The,  in  London,  was  established 
in  1753  by  act  of  Parliament  in  pursuance  of  a  bequest  of 
Sir  Hans  Sloane  to  the  nation  of  his  cabinets  of  natural 
history  and  library,  numbering  50,000  volumes,  in  return  for 
a  sum  of  £20,000  to  be  paid  to  his  heirs.  The  palace  of 
the  duke  of  Montague  on  Russel  street  was  purchased  for 
the  reception  of  the  collection.  In  1801  the  Elgin  Marbles, 
in  1S23  the  library  of  George  III.,  containing  80,000  vol- 
umes, were  added  to  the  museum,  and  it  has  been  subse- 
quently enriched  by  the  Granvillc  library,  the  Sir  William 
Temple  coin  cabinets,  the  Layard  and  Loftus  collection  of 
Assyrian,  and  the  Lady  Webster  collection  of  Mexican,  an- 
tiquities, and  other  extensive  accessions.  The  building  was 
in  1823-47  enlarged  and  renovated  at  a  cost  of  £150,000. 
The  library  numbers  at  present  750,000  volumes,  besides 
41,180  MSS.  and  33,000  documents  and  state  papers.  The 
collections  of  antiquities  are  altogether  the  completes!  in 
Europe.  The  museum  contains  also  the  finest  collection 
of  vases,  among  them  the  famous  Portland  Vase,  and  the 
largest  collections  of  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture  in  the 
world,  and  the  cabinets  of  natural  objects  embrace  every 
province  of  science. 

Itrit'on.  a  native  or  citizen  of  ancient  Britain  or  BRI- 
TANNIA (which  see);  a  name  given  to  the  aboriginal  or 
ancient  inhabitants  of  that  island.  When  Cjcsar  invaded 
Albion  in  55  B.  C.,  he  found  in  it  two  different  peoples. 
The  interior  was  occupied  by  the  primitive  or  indigenous 
Celtic  inhabitants,  who  had  been  driven  back  from  "the 
coasts  by  a  people  of  probable  Gothic  descent.  The  latter 
had  colonized  the  S.  E.part  of  the  island,  and  were  less 
numerous  than  (he  Celtic  Britons.  The  language  of  the 
Southern  Celtic  Britons  was  very  similar  to  the  present 
Welsh.  "  The  Gaels  and  Britons,"  says  R.  G.  Latham, 
are  the  fundamental  populations  of  the  British  Isles.  The 
Picts  were  either  aboriginal  or  intrusive.  If  aboriginal, 
they  were  like  the  Gaels  and  Britons,  Keltic."  (See  PUTS.) 
When  Caesar  invaded  the  island,  the  Britons  were  divided 
into  a  number  of  petty  kingdoms  or  states.  Some  of  these 
were  called  Silnres,  7/nV/aHfes,  Ordovicm,  T>-inof>itiitrnt  and 

iitii.  Their  religion  was  Druidism.  (See  DRI:IDS.)  The 
primitive  Britons  were  brave  and  warlike,  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  divisions,  they  were  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
mans without  much  difficulty.  They  were  rude  barbarians, 
who  painted  their  bodies  blue.  The  term  Briton  is  often 
applied  to  a  modern  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain. 

Brittany.    See  BRETAGNE. 

Brit'ton's  Neck,  a  post-township  of  Marion  eo.,  S.  C. 
Pop.  884. 

Britt's,  a  township  of  Robeson  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1159. 

Brive,  or  Brives-la-Gaillarde,  a  town  of  France, 
department  of  Correze,  is  situated  in  a  rich  plain  on  the 
river  Correze,  44  miles  by  rail  E.  of  Perigueux.  It  has 
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manufactures  of  muslins,  woollen  stuffs,  nilk  handkerchiefs, 
etc.;  ulso  n  college  and  public  library.    1'op.  Ul,:t89. 

liroitdarbin,  a  po«t-townsh'p  of  Fulton  co.,  N.  Y. 
It  contains  .-c\cral  mills  anil  factories.  Pop.  -M'.'l.'. 

Urouil  Arrow,  the  British  government  mark  placed 
upon  all  solid  materials  useil  in  ship*  or  dockyards,  to  pru- 
vont  ciiilicy./.leiiicnt  of  royal  stores.  The  origin  of  the  mark 
is  uhseure.  Heforc  I  ti'JH  the  authorities  prosecuted  a  dealer 
ill  marine-stores  for  having  >"  his  possession  certain  itorM 
bearing  the  broad  arrow  of  his  majesty.  The  defendant, 
when  asked  what  ho  had  to  say,  replied  that  it  was  very 
curious  that  the  king  and  he  should  both  have  the  same 
private  mark  on  iheir  properly.  The  man  was  acquitted, 
and  this  led  to  the  passing  of  a  law  that  persons  in  pos 
se  —  inu  of  stores  or  goods  of  any  kind  marked  with  the 
broad  arrow  shall  forfeit  all  such  goods,  with  £200  and 
costs. 

Broad  Bay,  a  township  of  Forsyth  co.,  N.C.  Pop.  993. 

Broad'cilst,  in  agriculture,  is  a  method  of  sowing 
seeds  by  casting  or  scattering  them  abroad,  so  as  to  dis- 
tribute them  evenly  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  soil,  in 
Stead  of  planting  them  in  drills  or  rows.  The  operation 
of  Bowing  broadcast  is  generally  perlorineil  by  the  hand 
of  a  man.  who  carries  the  seeds  in  a  bag  or  basket.  Clover 
and  timothy  seeds  arc  usually  sown  in  this  method.  In 
the  I  .  S..  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are  often  sown  broadcast. 

Brond'cloth,  a  woollen  fabric  about  fmir  and  a  half 
(Vet  wide,  extensh  cly  uyed  I'or  coats.  The  best  quality  of 
this  article  is  manufactured  in  France,  (icrruany,  and 
England. 

Brund  Creek,  a  hundred  of  Sussex  CO.,  Del.  Pop.  3480. 

Broad'dus  (Rev.  ANDREW),  D.I).,  born  in  Caroline  co., 
Va.,  Nov. -I.  1770.  died  l>rc.  1.  is  18.  The  "  Dover  Selec- 
tion "  of  hymns  and  the  "  Virginia  Collection,"  compiled 
by  him.  were  long  popular  in  several  States;  and  he  "was 
commonly  regarded  as  the  most  eloquent  preacher  ever 
known  in  Virginia."  A  rare  timidity  led  him  to  decline 
the  pastorate  of  leading  Baptist  churches  in  Boston,  New 
York.  Philadelphia,  and  various  Southern  cities,  and  he 
lived  and  died  a  country  pastor.  Some  of  his  sermons, 
with  a  memoir  by  J.  B.  JETER,  D.  D.,  were  published  in 
New  York  in  1852. 

Broad'hagen,  a  post-village  of  Logan  township, 
Pertli  co.,  Ontario  (Canada),  60  miles  N.  of  London.  It 
has  a  weekly  paper.  Pop.  about  200. 

Broad'kiln,  a  hundred  of  Sussex  co.,  Del.    Pop.  2419. 

Broad  Mountain,  a  high  ridge  in  the  anthracite 
coal-region  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Carbon  and  Schuylkill 
cos.  It  has  an  altitude  of  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  is  nearly  50  miles  long.  Its  direction  is  nearly  N.  E. 
and  S.  \V.  The  Mine  Hill  R.  R.  crosses  this  mountain. 

Broad  River  of  (.he  I).  S.  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  in  the  W.  part  of  North  Carolina.  Having  entered 
South  Carolina,  it  flows  in  a  S.  S.  E.  direction  through  fer- 
tile uplands,  and  unites  with  the  Saluda  at  Columbia  to 
form  the  Congarco.  Total  length,  estimated  at  150  miles. 

Broad  River,  a  township  of  McDowell  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
399. 

Broad  River,  a  township  of  Lexington  co.,  S.  C. 
Pop.  1116. 

Broad  River,  a  township  of  York  co.,  S.  C.  Pop.  1455. 

Broad  Run,  a  township  of  Loudon  co.,  Va.  Pop.  2582. 

Broad'sidc,  in  naval  warfare,  is  the  simultaneous  dis- 
charge of  all  the  guns  on  one  side  of  a  ship  of  war.  The 
fighting  power  of  a  ship  is  sometimes  estimated  by  the 
weight  of  her  broadside.  That  of  some  British  war- 
stciimers  amounts  to  2400  pounds.  In  printing,  a  broad- 
side is  a  sheet  of  paper  containing  one  large  page  or 
printed  on  one  side  only. 

Broad'sword,  a  sword  with  a  broad  blade,  adapted 
for  cutting,  but  not  for  stabbing.  It  is  not  sharp-pointed. 
The  broadsword  was  especially  used  in  Scotland. 

Broad  Top,  a  township  of  Bedford  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  1626. 

Broad  Top,  a  post-village  of  Carbon  township,  Hunt- 
ingdon co..  Pa.,  near  the  E.  terminus  of  the  Broad  Top 
Citv  branch  of  the  Huntingdon  and  Broad  Top  R.  R. 
Pop.  327. 

Broad  Top  Mountain,  Pennsylvania,  is  in  the  N.  E. 
part  of  Bedford  co.  and  the  S.  part  of  Huntingdon.  It 
rises  about  2500  feet  above  the  level  ot  the  sea.  Here  are 
extensive  beds  of  bituminous  coal,  for  the  transportation 
of  which  a  railroad  has  been  opened  from  this  mountain  to 
Huntingdon. 

Itroad'iis  (Joitx  ALBERT),  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  born  Jan.  24, 
1S27,  in  Ciilpeper  co..  Va..  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  in  1850,  was  assistant  professor  in  that  univer- 


sity in  1851-53,  its  chaplain  in  1855-57,  and  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  church  in  rharlottcsville,  Va.  (the  seat  of  the 
university),  from  }*:<!  to  Isf.'J,  since  which  tune  he  has 
hern  |>roti  s-or  ot  the  interpretation  ol  the  V»  'I  ''-lament 
and  of  homileties  in  the  Southern  Itnptist  Theological 
Seminary,  (irecnville.  S.  »'.  In  |s7H  he  puNi-hcd  an  ex- 
cellent  "Treatise  on  the  Preparation  and  |)eli\crv  ot  Ser- 
mons," which  has  passed  through  several  editions,  and  was 
rcpuhlishcd  in  London. 

Hroad'way,  a  township  of  Anderson  co.,  8.  C.  Pop. 
13T8. 

Broad'well,  a  post-township  of  Logan  co.,  111.     Pop. 

no. 

Brocade  [It.  tirm-mtu],  a  silk  fabric  variegated  with 
gold  and  silver  threads,  or  a  silk  fabric  on  which  figures  of 
llowers.  foliage,  or  other  objects  are  formed  by  the  threads 
of  the  warp  and  woof  being  raised  by  the.lacquurd  loom  or 
other  means.  Itrncade  bears  nearly  the  same  relation  to 
silk  textures  as  damask  to  linen  fabrics. 

Broc'chi  (IHO\\VM  BATTISTA),  an  Italian  naturalist, 
born  at  Hassano  Feb.  18,  1772.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  "  Sub-Apennine  Fossil  Conchology,  with 
Ueological  Observations  on  the  Apennines,  etc."  (2  vols., 
1814).  During  a  journey  to  Seminar  he  died  at  Kharloom, 
on  the  Nile,  Sept.  2S,  1826. 

Broc'coli,  a  highly-esteemed  garden  vegetable,  a  va- 
riety of  the  cabbage  (flraiiica  oleracta).  It  has  consider- 
able resemblance  to  cauliflower,  from  which  it  differs  by  the 
¥urple  or  green  color  of  its  heads,  and  its  greater  hardness, 
t  is  propagated  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  the  spring  or  in 
autumn,  and  transplanting  the  young  plants  once  or  twice. 
The  leaves  are  often  tinged  with  purple.  There  are  several 
kinds  of  broccoli,  some  of  which  are  preferred  for  sowing  in 
early  spring.  Others  are  sown  in  autumn,  and  are  ready 
for  use  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

Brock  (Sir  ISAAC),  a  British  general,  born  Oct.  6,  1769, 
who  in  1812  captured  General  Hull  and  his  army  at  De- 
troit. He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Queenstown  Oct.  13, 
1812. 

Brock'en,  The,  or  Blocks'bcrg  (anc.  Mom  Rrnc- 
terut),  a  mountain  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Saxony,  20 
miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Halberstadt,  is  the  highest  summit  of  the 
Hartz  Mountains,  and  is  3740  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  ia  cultivated  nearly  to  the  top,  which  commands  a 
fine  view  in  clear  weather.  The  Brocken  is  the  cradle  of 
many  popular  superstitions.  It  is,  according  to  an  ancient 


The  Spectre  of  the  Brocken. 

belief,  the  scene  of  the  annual  dance  of  the  witches  on  Wal- 
purgis  Night  (May  1st).  This  superstition,  in  all  proba- 
bility, owes  its  origin  to  the  phenomenon  known  as  "  The 
Spectre  of  the  Brocken,"  seen  here  and  elsewhere,  which  is 
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simply  the  reflection  of  the  forms  of  men  and  other  objeeta 
against  the  sky,  the  vapors  of  the  atmosphere  acting  as  a 
vast  concave  mirror ;  hence  the  objects  reflected  are  seen 
greatly  magnified. 

Brock'ett  ( LINTS  PIERPONT),  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  born  Oct.  16, 
1820,  at  Canton,  Hartford  Co.,  Conn.,  educated  at  Suffield 
Literary  Institution  and  Brown  University,  entering  the 
latter  in  1837.  He  studied  medicine  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Washington,  I).  C.,  and  New  York  City,  and  graduated  as 
M.  i>.  from  Vale  Medical  College  in  184:!.  After  practising 
his  profession  for  sonic  years,  he  devoted  himself  to  literary 
pursuits  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  from  1847  to  1857  was 
partner  in  a  publishing-house  in  that  city.  Resuming 
literary  labor  m  1850,  he  has  been  since  connected  with 
several  religions  newspapers,  was  a  large  contributor  to  the 
"New  American  Cyclopa-dia,"  and  has  had  charge  of 
several  departments  in  the  "American  Annual  Cyclopaedia" 
from  its  lie-winning  in  lSoL'  to  the  present  time.  In  1857, 
Amherst  College  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
A.  M.  He  has  published  many  works,  among  which  the 
following  are  best  known  :  "  Geographical  History  of  New 
York,"  is  IT  (  with  J.  H.  Mather);  "  History  of  Education," 
1859;  "The  National  Almanac  for  1SC,;!;"  "History  of  the 
Civil  War  "(with  S.  M.  Schmucker),  3  vols.,  and  1  vol.  8vo, 
1866;  "Our  (ireat  Captains,"  1865;  "Philanthropic  Re- 
sults of  the  Civil  War,"  1864 j  "Woman's  Work  in  the 
Civil  War,"  1867;  "Men  of  Our  Day,"  1868  (revised  and 
mostly  written  anew,  1872);  "Woman,  her  Rights,  Wrongs, 
Privileges,  and  Responsibilities,"  1869;  "The  Year  of 
Battles,  a  History  of  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-71," 
1871 ;  and  "  Epidemic  and  Contagious  Diseases:  their  His- 
tory, Symptoms,  and  Treatment,"  1873.  He  has  also  edited 
and  largely  rewritten  "A  Hundred  Years'  Progress  of  the 
U.  S.,"  1871-73;  the  American  biographies  of  "Men  of 
the  Time,"  8th  ed.,  London,  1872 ;  "  Una  and  her  Pau- 
pers," 1872;  "The  Thorough  Business-Man:  Life  of 
Walter  Powell,"  1873 ;  and  has  been  a  frequent  contributor 
to  magazine  and  review  literature,  etc. 

Brockett's  Bridge,  a  post-village  of  Manhoim  town- 
ship, Herkimer  co.,  and  Oppenheim  township,  Fulton  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  East  Canada  Creek,  has  a  cheese-factory,  box- 
shop,  tannery,  and  two  churches. 

Brock'haus  (FRIEDRICH  ARNOLD),  an  eminent  German 
publisher,  born  at  Dortmund  May  4,  1772.  Ho  was  the 
founder  of  the  firm  of  Brockhaus  in  Lcipsic,  and  published 
six  editions  of  the  "  Conversations-Lexikon."  Ho  was 
distinguished  for  his  literary  culture,  enterprise,  and 
patriotism.  He  became  a  citizen  of  Lcipsic  in  1817.  Died 
Aug.  20,  1823. — HEIXRICH,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Amsterdam  Feb.  4,  1804.  He  succacded  his  father 
as  proprietor  of  the  publishing-house,  and  published  new 
editions  of  the  "Conversations-Lexikon." 

Brock'port,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Erie  Canal  and  the  New  York  Central  R.  R.,  17  miles  W. 
of  Rochester.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  a  wealthy  and  populous 
farming  country.  It  has  two  well-sustained  newspapers, 
eight  churches,  and  two  banks.  It  has  an  extensive  trade 
in  beans.  A  State  normal  school,  accommodating  from 
400  to  500  students,  is  located  here;  also  the  Johnston 
harvester-works  (200  men  employed)  and  Seymour  &  Mor- 
gan mower  and  reaper  works  (150  men  employed),  Ithaca 
wheel-rake  works,  and  other  manufactories.  Pop.  2817. 
JOHNSON  BRIGUAM,  En.  "BROCKPORT  DEMOCRAT." 
Brock's,  a  township  of  Etowah  co.,  Ala.  Pop.  490. 
Brock's,  a  township  of  Henry  co.,  Ala.  Pop.  663. 
Brock's  Gap,  a  tp.  of  Rockingham  co.,  Va.  P.  1366. 
Brock'ton,  a  tp.  and  post.-v.  of  Plymouth  co.,  Mass., 
was  incorporated  as  North  Bridgewatcr  in  1821,  and  in  1874 
received  its  present  name ;  is  a  handsome,  compact  town,  20 
miles  S.  of  Boston  on  the  Old  Colony  R.  R. ;  is  one  of  the  first 
towns  in  the  county  for  wealth  and  population,  and  is  an  im- 
portant business-centre.  The  manufacture  of  hoots  and  shoes 
is  a  leading  industry ;  furniture,  carriages,  needles  and  shoe- 
tools,  etc.  are  also  manufactured.  Its  annual  business  ex- 
ceeds $10,000,000  ;  has  a  national  and  savings  bank,  4  hotels, 
newspaper,  9  churches,  public  library,  and  an  efficient  fire  de- 
partment; and  is  the  seat  of  courts  for  the  first  Plymouth 
district.  Pop.  8007.  A.  T.  JONES,  ED.  "  GAZETTK." 

Brock'ville,  a  port  of  entry  of  Ontario,  Canada,  cap- 
ital of  the  county  of  Leeds,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  125  miles  by  railway  S.  W.  of 
Montreal  and  75  miles  by'railway  S.  of  Ottawa.  Hardware, 
chemicals,  white  lead,  gloves,  farming  tools,  steam-engines, 
a.id  machinery  are  manufactured  here.  It  is  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  Brockvillc  and  Ottawa  Railway.  It  is 
connected  by  ferry  with  Morristown,  N.  Y.,  and  has  three 
weekly  papers.  Pop.  in  1871,  5102. 
Brock'way,  a  post-tp.  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Mich.  P.  1330. 


Brockway,  a  post-township  of  Stearns  co.,  Minn.  Pop. 

478. 

Brock'wayville,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  Pa. 
It  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

Broc'ton,  a  post- village  of  Portland  township,  Chautau- 
qua  co.,  N.  Y.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Buf- 
falo Corry  and  Pittsburg  R.  Rs.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  religious 
community  established  here  in  1867  by  T.  L.  Harris.  P.  329. 

Bro'derick  (DAVID  COLBRF.TH),  an  American  Senator, 
born  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1818.  Having  removed  to 
California  in  1849,  he  was  elected  a  Senator  of  the  V.  S.  by 
the  Democrats  in  1856.  He  opposed  the  extension  of 
slavery,  and  in  1858  ceased  to  act  with  the  Democratic 
party.  He  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  Judge  Terry,  a  political 
opponent,  near  San  Francisco,  Sept.  21,  1859. 

Brod'hrad,  an  incorporated  village  of  Decatur  town- 
ship, Green  co.,  Wis.,  beautifullv  situated  on  Sugar  River 
and  on  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  90  miles  W.  of 
Milwaukee,  has  a  large  graded  school,  five  churches,  a 
printing-oftice,  a  national  bank,  a  foundry,  machine-shops, 
wagon  and  carriage  factories,  large  flouring  mill,  etc.,  one 
weekly  paper,  and  an  extensive  trade.  The  country  sur- 
rounding is  exceedingly  fertile.  Pop.  1548. 

E.  O.  KIMBKRI.F.Y,  Pun.  "  BRODHEAD  INDEPENDENT." 

Brod'head  (JOHN  ROMEYN),  LL.D.,  an  American  his- 
torian, son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Jacob  Brodhcad,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  Jan.  2,  1814,  graduated  at  Rutgers  College  in 
1831,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York  City  in 
1835.  After  two  years  he  began  to  devote  himself  to  the 
study  of  American  history.  In  1839  he  went  to  Holland 
as  secretary  of  the  U.  S.  legation  at  The  Hague.  In  1841 
he  was  appointed  hy  Governor  Seward  to  search  out  and 
copy  documents  relating  to  the  early  history  of  New  York. 
When  he  returned  in  1844  he  brought  with  him  more  than 
5000  separate  documents,  which  led  Mr.  Bancroft  to  say  that 
"the  ship  in  which  he  returned  was  more  richly  freighted 
with  now  materials  for  American  history  than  any  that  had 
ever  crossed  the  Atlantic."  These  documents  were  after- 
wards published  in  eleven  quarto  volumes.  From  1846  to 
1849  he  was  secretary  of  legation  under  Mr.  Bancroft  in 
London.  From  1853  to  1857  he  was  naval  officer  of  the 
port  of  New  York,  and  in  1855  declined  the  appointment  of 
consul-general  to  Japan.  Years  of  patient  labor  were  be- 
stowed upon  his  "  History,  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  the 
first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1853,  and  the  second  in 
1871.  After  two  or  three  years  of  declining  health,  he  died 
in  New  York  City  May  6,  1873.  He  was  a  high-toned 
Christian  scholar  and  gentleman.  As  an  historian  he  was 
scrupulously  exact  and  fair. 

Bro'die  (Sir  BENJAMIN  COLLINS),  D.  C.  I,.,  F.  R.  S.,  an 
English  surgeon,  born  in  Wiltshire  June  9,  1783,  became  in 
1832  surgeon  to  William  IV.,  and  was  created  a  baronet  in 
1834.  Among  his  works  are  "Lectures  on  Local  Nervous 
Affections"  (1837)  and  "Psychological  Inquiries  as  to  the 
Mental  Faculties"  (1854).  He  received  the  Copley  medal  of 
the  Royal  Society  in  1811  for  his  contributions  to  physiol- 
ogy. Died  Oct.  21, 1862.  (See  his  "Autobiography,"  1865.) 

Bro'dy,  formerly  called  Lubicz,  a  trading  town  of 
Austria,  in  Galicia,  is  near  the  Russian  frontier,  50  miles 
E.  N.  E.  of  Lembcrg.  It  has  an  imperial  chamber,  a  the- 
atre, and  a  castle;  also  manufactures  of  linen  and  leather. 
The  majority  of  its  inhabitants  are  Jews.  It  has  an  exten- 
sive trade  with  Russia,  Poland,  and  Turkey.  Pop.  I.*. 73:!. 

Brog'den,  a  township  of  Wayne  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  2560. 

Broglie,  de  (ACHILLE  LEONCE  VICTOR  CHARLES),  Due, 
a  French  statesman,  was  born  in  Paris  Nov.  28,  1785.  He 
married  in  1816  the  daughter  of  Madame  de  Stael.  He  was 
a  friend  of  Guizot,  and  co-operated  with  him  as  a  leader  of 
the  party  called  Doctrinaires.  He  was  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  from  Oct.,  1832,  to  April,  1834.  In  1849  he  was  a 
conservative  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Academy  in  1856.  Died  Jan.  26,  1870. 

Broglie,  de  (ALBERT),  PRINCE,  a  writer  and  diplomat- 
ist, a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  June  15,  1821.  He 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  "  The  Church  and  the  Ro- 
man Empire  in  the  Fourth  Century"  (2  vols.,  1856),  "La 
Souverainet6  pontificale  ct  la  LibertS  "  (1861),  and  "La 
Libert6  divine  et  la  Libert6  humaine"  (1865).  He  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  London  by  M.  Thicrs  in  Feb.,  1871,  and 
became  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  MacMahon  admin- 
istration in  1873,  and  favored  the  royalist  cause. 

Broil'ing  is  a  simple  and  expeditious  mode  of  cooking 
pieces  of  meat,  hy  laying  them  on  a  gridiron  over  a  bright 
fire  or  on  the  coal's  themselves.  Broiling  is  a  quicker  sort 
of  roasting.  The  albumen  of  the  outside  being  sealed  up 
at  once,  the  meat  is  rendered  extremely  nutritious.  But  to 
broil  meat  so  as  to  preserve  its  odor,  juice,  and  fat  requires 
care  and  skill. 
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Broken  Arrow,  a  post-township  of  St.  Clair  oo.,  Ala. 
Pop.  7110. 

Broken  Straw,  a  township  of  Warren  co.,  Pa,  Pop. 
1048. 

Broken  Wind,  a  disease  of  the  horse,  the  nature  of 
which  is  not  well  understood,  (hough  it  is  characterised  by 
difficulty  in  the  act  of  expiration,  the  Imr-e  making  a  spas - 
modie  effort  to  expel  the  air  from  the  lungs.  The  symptoms 
are  best  observed  when  the  hoT-e  i  tie  breathing 

becoming  labored,  the  nostrils  dilated,  the  eye.-  bloodshot, 
showing  imperfect  purification  of  blood  in  the  lungs.  A 
broken  winded  horse  has  a  bad  hollow  cough.  U'hen  the 
animal  is  oppre-sed  by  work,  I  In-  pulse  i  '-.  rapid 

and  the  heart  beats  energetically  .  l-'rom  this  circumstance 
it  is  regarded  hy  some  as  a  di-e:i-e  of  the  heart.  Low  bled 
hordes  are  especially  liable  to  broken  wind  if  fed  on  innu- 
tritions and  bulky  food,  and  at  the-  same  time  kept  at  hard 
work.  The  treatment  is  un-:ii  i-t.n  -t..i\ .  and  wo  can  only 
hope  for  palliation  by  keeping  the  alimentary  cnnal  in 
order,  admini-leriitg  oeea-ionat  purgatives,  und  feeili 
a.  proper  quantity  of  the  best  oats,  which  -houhl  always  bo 
bruised;  also  allowing  the  best  hay  in  spare  ijiiantitien — 
ten  to  twelve  pounds  daily.  The  hay  should  be  cut  and 
wet.  Fresh  grass  in  its  season  is  (he  proper  food.  Dusty 
hay  and  dry  meal  as  food  sliould  especially  be  avoided. 

Broker  [Norman  Fr.  ln-ni/i/tinr]. in  general,  a  specie?  of 
agent  employed  to  act  as  a  middleman  or  negotiator  be- 
tween distinct  parties,  such  as  buyer  or  seller,  though  this 
statement  would  not  include  a  pawnbroker.  He  differs 
from  a  factor,  since  he  does  not  have  possession  of  the 
property  with  which  he  deals.  He  is  in  a  certain  sense  the 
agent  for  both  parties,  though  primarily  of  the  party  by 
whom  he  is  employed.  Accordingly,  until  ho  closes  tho 
negotiation  he  is  the  agent  of  the  party  who  employs  him. 
I  f  he  were  employed  to  buy,  he  could  not  sell  his  own  goods, 
but  must  buy  of  a  third  person,  even  though  his  engage- 
ment be  gratuitous.  Regularly,  a  broker  discloses  his 
agency  on  the  face  of  the  transaction ;  should  he  fail  to  do 
so.  he  would,  by  the  general  principles  of  the  law  of  agen- 
cy, make  himself  personally  liable.  When  he  has  closed 
the  negotiation,  he  usually  gives  to  either  party  a  memo- 
randum of  the  transaction,  and  in  tho  case  of  the  sale  of 
goods  gives  a  "  hought-and-sold  note."  For  tho  purpose 
of  complying  with  the  rule  of  law  requiring  in  certain  sales 
a  written  memorandum,  he  is  the  agent  of  both  parties.  A 
broker  is  to  be  distinguished  from  an  auctioneer;  a  broker 
may  both  sell  and  buy — an  auctioneer  only  sells.  A  broker 
buys  and  sells  at  private  sab — an  auctioneer  only  sells 
at  public  sale.  His  compensation  is  usually  derived  from 
commissions  upon  the  transaction,  termed  "brokerage." 
The  commission  is  earned  when  the  negotiation  is  complet- 
ed. The  real  inquiry  in  such  a  case  is.  Did  the  broker's 
services  result  in  bringing  the  buyer  and  seller  together? 
If  that  be  the  case,  he  will  be  entitled  to  his  commissions, 
though  tho  contract,  from  subsequent  causes,  was  not  in 
fact  carried  out.  On  tho  other  hand,  if  the  negotiation 
failed  at  the  time,  and  the  parties  were  subsequently  brought 
together  by  other  means,  his  commissions  would  not  be 
payable. 

In  tho  large  cities  brokers  form  a  distinct  class  of  per- 
sons, devoting  Ibemsclvi  s  to  special  departments  of  agency, 
such  as  in  sin  a  n, -e  -brokers,  stock-brokers,  real-estate  brokers, 
produce-brokers,  and  the  like.  A  person,  however,  may 
act  as  a  broker  in  a  single  transaction  without  following 
the  business,  and  be  governed  in  the  main  by  the  rules  al- 
ready stated.  (See  AGENT  for  the  more  general  principles 
governing  this  subject.)  T.  W.  DWIGIIT. 

Bro'mal,  C.HBrjO  -CjHrjO.il.  a  compound  analogous 
to  chloral,  produced  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  alcohol. 

Brom'berg  [Polish  /,>/,,„««],  a  town  of  Prussia,  in 
the  province  of  Posen,  on  the  river  lirahe.  about  B  miles 
from  its  junction  wi(h  tho  Vistula,  and  65  miles  N.  E.  of 
Posen.  It  is  on  the  railway  from  Berlin  to  Pantzic,  and 
on  the  Bromberg  Canal,  which  conn. -ets  the  Vistula  with 
the  Oder.  It  has  a  normal  school  and  a  gymnasium  ;  also 
manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  fabrics,  tobacco,  Prus- 
sian blue.  etc.  Here-  are  several  distilleries,  potteries  and 
breweries.  Pop.  in  1S71.  '-'7.7:;i. 

Brome,  a  county  in  the  S.  part  of  Quebec  (Canada),  is 
bounded  on  Ihc  E.  by  Mempbrenngog  Lake.     The  soil   is 
fertile.     Copper  ore  is  found.     Capital.  Knowlton.      ire* 
-1711  square  miles.      Pop.  in   1X71,  lli.7.,7. 

Brome  Grass  («,•„„„/.),  a   genus   of  plants  of  the  ! 

MOTQruninMea,  with  (lowers  in  panicle.,  spikdcts  manv- 
flowered,  glumes  unequal,  mcmbraiiaccoiis.  (he  outer  paid 
bifid  at  the  extremity  and  Hwm-d  beneath.      It   con,,,; 
numerous  species,  nati\cs  of  both  continents.     The  llmm,i»  • 
malli,  grows  well  on  poor  soils,  and   is  readily  eaten  by 

ittlc.  but  is  not  much  esteemed  by  farmers.  The  tail 
brome  grass  (  Hromiu  fftyanteiu),  a  native  of  Europe,  grows  ] 


I  nearly  fire  feet  high,  and  affords  a  Urge  bulk  of  foliage,  not 
much  relish"!  by  cattle.  The  /;,.,«,„•  ...,,/,, n.».  commonly 
called  chess  or  cheat,  is  a  troublesome  need  which  infests 
grain-fields  both  in  Kurope  and  the  I  .  S.  In  the  Inn.  r  it 
is  a  naturalized  or  ml  ,,„!,'•  exotic.  It  i.-en.blc,  rv,. 
(necule)  when  it  IK  young,  hence  th,-  -p,,  ,|,r  name  •,.,,/,„,,». 
The-  seed-  retain  their  power  of  gci  minuting  lor  . 
This  weed  is  so  common  in  wheat  held-  that  many  farmers 
believe  that  wheat  will  turn  into  eh. 

Brome'lia,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  onl,.r  KromeliaeeB, 

i    niter   the,    Swedish  botanist    llro I.  :ire  nalivrl  of 

tropical  America,  though  many  have  nalunilucd  ll 

in  Asia  and  Africa.     The  Iruil  is  succulent,  und  tin 

-piny  scrratures  on   the   margins.     The  gcnu- 

priscs  a  number  of  sp.cie-.  the  hl.i.  -  ,,t  v.hi.-l •  M-.,|  |,,r 

cordage,  rope-.  ,,,  i  -.  etc.     Among  I  hem  aie  /;,,,„,,//•/  , 

which  ab n|.  in  the   I'hilippine   Islands,  ami  is  cultivated 

tor  its  libre   by  the  Chinese;  and  the  ///  .,„,,  I,,,  jn'ityiiii  of 
the  West  Indies,  from  the  fruit  of  which  a  vinous  liquor  is 

prepnl  i<j. 

Bromelia'cew,  a  natural  order  of  endogenous  plants, 
natives  of  tropical  climates.  (See  BKOMKI.IA.)  They  have 
•ix  stamens  and  a  single  style,  with  a  :<  celled  ovary.  The 
leaves  are  hard,  rigid,  channeled,  and  often  spiny.  Some 
of  the  species  have  beautiful  flowers.  The  order  com)' 
more  than  150  species,  among  which  are  the  pineapple  i  I,, 
nn'it  mitirui)  and  the  7Y//(i»r/»i'u  u»»t-tniir»,  which  is  called 
Spanish  moss  or  old  man's  beard.  It  grows  in  the  Southern 
U.  8.  on  forest  trees,  from  the  branches  of  which  it  hangs 
down  in  long  gray  threads.  The  fibre  of  this  is  used  to 
stuff  mattresses.  Many  of  the  species  are  epiphytic,  grow- 
ing on  trees,  and  are  capable  of  vegetating  for  a  long  time 
without  contact  with  the  earth,  and  will  flower  if  suspended 
in  the  air  after  being  severed  from  their  roots.  The  lean  s 
of  some  are  so  formed  as  to  retain  near  their  base  a  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  thus  supply  travellers  with  refreshment. 
Many  plants  of  this  order  afford  valuable  fibres,  which  are 
used  in  the  fabrication  of  cordage,  cloth,  etc.  The  fibre  of 
the  leaves  of  Anunai  tatirui  has  been  made  into  a  fabric 
resembling  white  muslin. 

Bro'mide,  a  chemical  term  applied  to  a  salt  formed  by 
the  combination  of  bromine  with  a  metal.  Several  bro- 
mides.  especially  bromide  of  potassium,  are  used  in  mcdi- 
cino;  others  are  used  in  photography. 

Bro'mine,  or  liro'mium  [from  Or.  0pu*t<x,  a  '•  strong 
and  fetid  odor"],  symbol  Br,  a  chemical  element  discovered 
in  1826  by  Balard.  It  resembles  chlorine  in  chemical  hab- 
itudes, and  exists  in  minute  quantity  in  sea-water  and  the 
ashes  of  marine  plants.  It  is  also  found  in  many  mineral 
springs,  especially  those  of  Kissingcn,  Kreuznach,  and 
Arustadt  (13.6  grains  per  imperial  gallon),  in  (icrmany, 
Tcnbury  in  Worcestershire  (12J  grains),  Saratoga  and 
Ballston,  N.  Y.,  and  in  many  brines,  especially  those  of 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  and  in  the  waters  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (121  grains).  Bromine  also  occurs  as  a  bromide 
of  silver  in  the  mines  of  Chili  and  other  countries.  It  is 
usually  extracted  from  the  mother-liquors  or  bitterns  of 
brines,  or  from  the  purification  of  rock  salt  and  chloride 
of  potassium  by  the  agency  of  chlorine  or  of  hinoxidc  of 
manganese  and  sulphuric  acid.  Formerly,  most  of  tha 
bromine  was  obtained  at  Schcenebeck,  Prussia ;  since  the 
discovery  of  the  Stassfurth  deposit*  larger  quantities 
(21,000  pounds  per  annum)  have  been  made  there.  In  tho 
U.  8.  much  bromine  is  made  at  Tarcntum,  Sligo,  and 
Natrona,  Pa.,  at  Pomcroy,  0.,  and  Knnawha,  West  Va. 
The  total  product  of  these  localities  is  estimated  at  125,000 
pounds  for  1870.  To  obviate  the  danger  attending  the 
transportation  of  bromine,  much  of  tho  bromine  of  Stass- 
furth  is  shipped  as  bromide  of  ethyl,  from  which  it  is  easily 
set  free. 

Bromine  is  a  dark  reddish-brown  liquid,  having  a  pow- 
erful suffocating  odor  and  emitting  heavy  red  fumes.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  2.976 :  it  boils  at  145.4°  F.,  and  freezes 
at  19.4°.  It  is  very  poisonous;  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  slightly  so  in  water.  Its  equivalent  is  80.  It  com- 
bines readily  with  metals;  forms  hydrobromic  acid  (HBr) 
with  hydrogen,  and  with  oxygen  bromic  acid  (HBrOj)  and 
hypobromous  acid  (HBrO),  all  of  which  are  analogous  in 
their  properties  to  the  corresponding  compounds  of  chlorine. 
Bromine  possesses  bleaching  and  disinfecting  properties. 
It  is  used  to  a  limited  extent  as  a  disinfectant,  but  its  most 
important  application  is  for  the  manufacture  of  bromide  of 
potassium  (Klir).  which  is  used  in  medicine  and  in  pho- 
tography. Bromide  of  ammonium,  cadmium,  etc.  are  also 
prepared  for  the  latter  purpose.  The  high  price  of  bromine 
is  the  chief  obstacle  to  its  more  extensive  use. 

C.  F.  CIIAXDI.KR. 

Bro'moform,  the  ter-bromide  of  fonnyl  (CIIBrj),  a 
compound  analogous  to  chloroform  and  iodoforui.  It  is  a 
heavy,  volatile  liquid. 
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BROMPTON   FALLS— BRONZING. 


Bromp'ton  rails,  a  post-village  of  Brompton  town- 
ship, Richmond  co.,  Quebec  (Canada),  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  94  miles  K.  of  Montreal,  has  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  lumber.  Pop.  about  500. 

Broms'grove,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Wor- 
cestershire, 10  miles  by  rail  P.  \V.  of  Birmingham,  is  in  a 
richly-wooded  valley  on  the  Birmingham  and  Bristol 
Railway.  It  has  a  tine  old  church,  and  a  grammar-school 
founded  by  Edward  VI. ;  also  manufactures  of  buttons  and 
nails.  Pop.  5262. 

Bron'chi  [plural  of  the  Lat.  bronthu* ;  dr.  /Sporxos,  the 
"  windpipe  "],  sometimes  called  K  roil 'chin  [(Jr.  7aftp6y\ia.\, 
are  the  subdivisions  of  the  trachea  or  windpipe.  Opposite 
the  third  dorsal  vertebra  the  latter  divides  into  two  branches 
or  bronchi  of  similar  structure  to  itself.  (See  TRACHEA.) 
Of  these  bronchi,  one  goes  to  each  lung,  the  right  being 
little  more  than  an  inch,  the  left,  about  two  inches,  in 
length.  A  foreign  body  entering  the  windpipe  is  more 
likely  to  fall  into  the  right  than  into  the  left  bronchus. 
On  entering  the  lung,  the  bronchi  divide  into  smaller 
branches,  which  again  subdivide,  until  they  terminate  in 
small  cells,  which  seem  to  cluster  round  their  extremities 
and  open  into  them.  These  are  the  air-vesicles.  (See 
bHW.) 

Bronchi'tis  [from  broncho*,  and  -f(i»,  a  suffix  denoting 
inflammation],  a  diseased  condition  characterized  by  in- 
flammation or  hyperscmia  (congestion)  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  air-passages,  and  usually  accompanied  by 
a  more  or  less  excessive  secretion  of  mucus  from  that  mem- 
brane. Young  children,  old  people,  and  those  who  are 
feeble  or  ill-nourished  are  especially  liable  to  it.  More  or 
less  bronchitis  is  usually  associated  with  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, with  obstructive  heart  disease,  and  with  asthma. 
It  is  often  seen  in  patients  with  intermittent  fever,  ty- 
phoid, measles,  and  smallpox.  Perhaps  the  most  fruitful 
cause  is  exposure  to  sudden  and  extreme  changes  of  the 
weather,  leading  primarily  to  that  form  of  acute  bronchitis 
which  is  known  as  a  "  cold  on  the  lungs."  Influenza  is  an 
epidemic  bronchitis  caused  by  some  unknown  influence 
probably  existing  in  the  air. 

The  symptoms  of  bronchitis  are  of  various  character, 
varying  according  as  the  disease  is  seated  in  the  larger  or 
the  smaller  bronchi;  the  disease  is  also  much  more  for- 
midable in  young  children  and  in  aged  persons  than  in 
others.  There  is  especial  danger  in  the  case  of  infants 
that  collapse  of  small  portions  of  the  lung  may  ensue. 
Bronchitis  may  be  either  chronic  or  acute.  Uncompli- 
cated chronic  bronchitis  may  require  the  use  of  seda- 
tives or  tonics,  with  systematic  exercise  and  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  other  hygienic  conditions,  but  the  treatment  of 
individual  cases  will  vary  with  the  circumstances  and  spe- 
cial condition  of  the  patient.  The  inhalation  of  medicated 
vapors  and  atomized  liquids  is  especially  recommended  in  ! 
some  cases.  Acute  bronchitis  is  in  general  to  bo  treated 
by  expectorants  or  emetics,  to  remove  the  secretion,  and 
by  diaphoretics  and  counter-irritants,  such  as  mustard,  on 
the  extremities  and  the  chest,  to  relieve  the  congested 
blood-vessels  of  the  bronchi.  When  the  case  is  extreme 
and  suffocation  threatened,  an  infant  may  be  often  relieved 
by  a  warm  bath.  There  are  other  special  remedial  mea- 
sures which  may  be  resorted  to  under  the  advice  of  the 
physician. 

The  diagnosis  of  bronchitis  may  be  somewhat  obscure,  but 
to  the  practitioner  the  stethoscope  reveals  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  disease  by  signs  which  to  the  untrained 
observer  might  appear  insignificant.  It  may  be  observed 
that,  except  in  children  and  old  persons,  the  great  propor- 
tion of  cases  of  acute  bronchitis  recover  spontaneously. 
REVISED  nr  WILLARD  PAKKKH. 

Bronchocele.     See  GOITRE. 

Brongniart  (Ai,ExAi»i>r.E),  an  eminent  French  savant, 
born  in  Paris  Feb.  5, 1770.  He  became  in  1800  director  of 
the  porcelain  manufactory  at  Sevres.  In  1815  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Institute.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
an  "Elementary  Treatise  on  Mineralogy"  (1807)  and  a 
"Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Pottery "  (1845).  He  classified 
reptiles,  to  the  divisions  of  which  ho  gave  the  names  of 
Saurian*.  liatrachians,  Chelonians,  and  Ophidians.  Died 
Oct.  14,  1847. 

Bron'son,  a  township  of  Branch  co.,  Mich.  Pop.  2100. 
Uronson,  a  post-township  of  Huron  co.,  0.    Pop.  980. 

Bron'te,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Sicily,  in  the  province  of 
Catania,  near  the  W.  base  of  Mount  Etna,  28  miles  N.  N. 
W.  of  Catania.  It  hag  manufactures  of  paper  and  woolleu 
goods.  Pop.  11,760. 

Bronte,  a  port  and  post-village  of  Trafalgar  township, 
Halton  co.,  Ontario  (Canada),  on  Lake  Ontario,  at  the 
mouth  of  Twelve  Mile  Creek  and  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  2(i  miles  S,  W.  of  Toronto.  It  has  a  good  harbor 


for  vessels  of  300  tons,  and  has  one  weekly  paper.     Pop. 
about  550. 

It  i  OH 'I  i'  (CHARLOTTE),  "Currer  Bell,"  an  English  nov- 
elist, born  at  Thornton,  in  Y'orkshire,  April  21,  1810.  Her 
eccentric  father,  Patrick  Bronte,  originally  I'ruuiy.  became 
curate  of  Haworth  (Y'orkshire)  in  1820.  She  lost  her 
mother  in  1821,  and  was  sent  to  a  boarding-school,  where 
her  health  was  impaired  by  impure  air  and  unwholesome 
food,  and  then  taught  until  in  1842  she  and  her  sister 
Kmily  went  to  Brussels  to  learn  French.  In  184(1,  Charlotte 
and  her  sisters  Emily  and  Anno  published  a  volume  enti- 
tled "Poems  by  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell."  Her  first 
successful  work  was  "Jane  Eyre,  an  Autobiography,  edited 
bv  Currer  Bell"  (1847),  which  was  very  popular.  Her  other 
chief  works  are  "Shirley"  (1849)  and  "Villcttc"  (1852). 
She  was  married  in  1854  to  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Nichols,  her 
father's  curate,  and  died  Mar.  31,  1855.  (Sec  E.  C.  GAS- 
KELL,  "Life  of  Charlotte  Bront6,"  2  vols.,  1857.) 

Bronx'dale,  a  village  of  Wcstchestcr  and  West  Farms 
townships,  Wcstchester  CO.,  N.  Y.,  has  manufactures  of 
importance. 

Bronx'ville,  a  post-village  of  East  Chester  township, 
Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Harlem  R.  R.,  16  miles  from 
the  Grand  Central  depot  in  New  York.  It  has  a  large 
cutlery  establishment,  good  hotels,  etc. 

Bronze,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  in  variable  propor- 
tions, is  harder  and  more  fusible  than  copper,  but  less  mal- 
leable. Bell-metal  is  a  variety  of  bronze,  and  the  cannon 
commonly  called  brass  arc  made  of  this  alloy.  Bronze  was 
used  by  the  ancients  for  weapons  and  utensils  before  the 
art  of  working  iron  had  been  invented.  The  metal  which 
the  Romans  called  «•»  was  probably  bronze.  The  brass 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  is  supposed  to  have  been  either 
pure  copper  or  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin.  Bronze  is  exten- 
sively used  in  the  form  of  statues,  machinery,  and  ordnance. 
Its  hardness  and  durability  render  it  well  adapted  for  the 
speculums  of  telescopes.  Bronze  when  well  prepared  is 
the  most  durable  of  metallic  materials,  except  gold,  pla- 
tinum, and  some  rare  metals.  The  French  and  English 
have  recently  issued  bronze  coins  for  currency.  Tempering 
produces  on  bronze  an  effect  directly  opposite  to  that  on 
steel;  and  in  order  to  render  bronze  malleable  it  must  be 
heated  to  redness  and  quenched  in  water.  A  mixture  of 
90  parts  of  copper  with  10  of  aluminium  produces  a  valu- 
able alloy  which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  bronze.  The 
varieties  of  bronze  are  composed  of  the  following  propor- 
tions :  Bronze  cannon,  copper  9,  tin  1  ;  Chinese  gongs, 
copper  5,  tin  1 ;  musical  bells,  copper  6,  tin  1 ;  house  bells, 
copper  4,  tin  1 ;  large  bells,  copper  3,  tin  1 ;  bronze  for 
toothed  wheels,  copper  10,  tin  1  ;  telescope  or  speculum 
metal,  copper  2,  tin  1;  bronze  for  mathematical  instru- 
ments, copper  12,  tin  1. 

Bronze,  Age  of.  It  is  held  by  some  archawlogists 
that  when  primeval  man  first  began  to  become  civilized, 
the  first  weapons  of  war  and  utensils  for  industry  were 
made  of  stone ;  that  in  the  next  stage  of  progress  (in  most 
nations  before  the  beginning  of  history)  there  succeeded  a 
time  when  copper  and  its  alloys  were  used  in  the  place  of 
stone  for  many  purposes,  as  is  known  to  have  been  true 
among  the  Peruvians,  and  also  among  some  of  the  ancient 
races  of  North  America  ;  and  that  in  the  third  stage  men 
learned  how  to  smelt  and  work  iron.  Hence  these  three 
hypothetical  stages  are  respectively  termed  the  Age  of 
Stone,  the  Age  of  Bronze,  and  the  Age  of  Iron.  These 
terms  are  convenient,  though  it  is  certain  that  the  so-called 
ages  interpenetrated  and  overlapped  each  other.  In  Ben- 
mark  and  Scandinavia  especially  there  have  been  inter- 
esting and  extensive  collections  made  of  the  relics  of  the 
"Age  of  Bronze,"  and  it  appears  certain  that  a  large  part 
of  these  curious  weapons  and  tools  (which  are  in  many  cases 
finely  wrought)  were  made  in  pre-historic  times  ;  neverthe- 
less there  are  many  able  men  who  deny  that  the  facts,  so 
far  as  known,  sustain  the  above-mentioned  theory  of  the 
origin  of  civilization. 

Bronze  Wing,  or  Bronze  Pigeon,  the  name  of 
several  species  of  pigeons,  natives  of  Australia,  mostly 
belonging  to  the  genus  Perltttra  of  Swainson.  They  have 
wings  marked  with  lustrous  bronze-colored  plumage.  The 
common  bronze-wing  (Periattra  clialcoptera)  is  distributed 
over  all  the  Australian  colonies.  It  weighs  about  one 
pound,  and  is  esteemed  as  food. 

Hron'/.iim  is  the  covering  of  articles  made  of  clay, 
metal,  wood,  or  other  material  with  a  substance  which 
gives  them  the  appearance  of  being  made  of  bronze. 
Sometimes  bronze  or  some  other  alloy  of  copper  is  actually 
spread  upon  the  articles  to  be  bronzed ;  which  may  be  done 
by  the  electrotype  process,  or  by  applying  the  powdered 
alloy  by  means  of  <jold  she,  which  is  a  mixture  of  linseed 
oil  and  gum  anime.  There  are  also  certain  chemical  re- 
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agents   which  when   applied  to  various   metaU  will  giro 
them  a  bronzed  appearance. 

Bronzite,  a  name  which  has  been  given  to  varieties 
of  Knstatite  and  PVIIO.XENK  (which  nee). 

Itrook  dale,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Rioe  co.,  Kan.     i 

Hrooke,  a  county  of  West  Virginia,  bordering  on 
l'cims\ -IvHiiin.  Area,  75  square  inilcH.  It  is  part  of  the 
••  I'an  Handle,"  and  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Ohio 
Hivrr.  The  surface  in  hilly;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Wool, 
grain,  and  dairy  products  are  extensively  raised,  and  the 
manufacturing  interests  are  important.  Coal  and  iron  ore 
arc  found  in  it.  Capital,  Wellsburg.  Pop.  ,'iliil. 

Hronkr  (  FKANCIS  J.)  was  born  at  Smithfleld,  Va.,  Aug. 
27,  170.'),  served  us  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  be- 
came a  lawyer  in  1788,  held  various  offices,  was  elected  to 
the  Virginia  senate  in  1800,  and  became  its  Speaker,  and 
was  for  many  years  a  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals,  of 
which  he  WHS  for  some  time  prc-'iilent.  IMrd  Mar.  :>,  I  S;»l. — 
Ilia  con,  FiiAsris  J.  BnooKK,  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  army, 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Okeeehobee,  Fla.,  Dew.  25,  1827. 

Brooke  (UrsTAvrs  VAIOIIAN),  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland, 
about  1H18,  was  educated  for  the  law,  but  went  upon  the  j 
stage  in  IS,',:!,  and  attained  eminence  as  a  tragedian,  play-  > 
ing  with  success  in  the  principal  cities  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  U.  S.     He  was  lost  on  the  steamer  London  while 
on  a  voyage  to  Australia,  Jan.  11,  1866. 

Brooke  (  HENRY),  a  dramatist  and  novelist,  born  in  the 
county  of  (,'avan,  Ireland,  in  1 706,  was  a  friend  of  Pope. 
Hi  wrote,  besides  other  works,  "Universal  Beauty/'  a 
p'.eni.  a  novel  called  "The  Fool  of  Quality  "  (1767),  and 
tragedies  entitled  the  "Earl  of  Essex"  and  "  Oustavus 
Vasa."  Died  Oct.  10,  1783. 

Brooke  (Sir  JAMKS),  rajah  of  Sarawak,  was  born  of 
English  parents  in  Bengal  April  29,  1803.  He  served  in 
the  IJritish  army  in  India,  and  having  formed  a  project  to 
suppress  piracy  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  went  to  Borneo 
in  18J!8.  He  rendered  some  service  to  the  sultan  of  Bor- 
neo, who  in  IM1  appointed  him  governor  of  Sarawak.  He 
framed  a  code  of  laws  for  the  natives  of  Sarawak,  and  dis- 
]il:i  \  ed  great  energy  in  the  extirpation  of  pirates.  He  and 
his  coadjutors  received  £20,000  as  "  head-money  "  for  the 

Iirates  whom  they  killed.     In  1847  he  was  created  a  knight 
y  Queen  Victoria.     Died  in  England  June  11,  1H68. 

Brook'field,  a  post-township  of  Fairfield  co.,  Conn. 
Pop.  1193. 

Brookfield,  a  township  of  La  Salic  co.,  III.    Pop.  1230. 

Brookfield,  a  post-township  of  Clinton  co.,  la.  Pop. 
1040. 

Brookfield,  a  township  of  Worth  co.,  la.     Pop.  274. 

Brookfield,  a  post-township  of  Worcester  co.,  Mass. 
It  is  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  R.  II..  67  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Boston.  It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  boots  and  shoes, 
cottons,  leather,  brick,  iron-wares,  etc.  Pop.  2527. 

Brookfield,  a  pogt-township  of  Eaton  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
1057. 

Brookfield,  a  township  of  Huron  co.,  Mich.  Pop.  116. 

Brookfield,  a  post-village  of  Linn  co.,  Mo.,  on  the 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  R.  R.,  is  the  central  station  and 
division  head-quarters  of  the  road.  Several  of  its  offices, 
its  round-house,  and  extensive  shops  are  located  here.  It 
has  a  weekly  paper,  fine  schools  and  churches.  There  is  a 
coal-mine  near  the  town.  Pop.  of  village,  402 ;  of  Brook-  ! 
field  township,  2.121.  W.  D.  CnASDAr.L,  ED.  "  GAZETTE." 

Brookfield,  a  post-township  of  Carroll  co.,  N.  H.  Pop. 
416. 

Brookfield,  a  post-township  of  Madison  co.,  N.  Y., 
about  IS  miles  S.  of  I  tica.  It  contains  the  villages  of 
North  and  South  Brookfield,  Leonardsville,  Clarksville, 
etc..  and  has  an  academy  and  several  manufactories.  Pop. 
IMS. 

Brookfield,  a  township  of  Noble  co.,  0.     Pop.  978. 

Brookfield,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Trumbull 
oo.,  ()..  near  the  Erie  and  Pittsburg  R.  R.,  and  180  miles 
N.  E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  2657. 

Brookfield,  a  post-township  of  Tioga  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
895. 

Brookfield,  a  post-township  of  Orange  co.,  Vt.,  16 
miles  S.  of  Montpelier.  It  has  five  churches  and  manufac- 
tures ot'  axes,  forks,  hoes,  rakes,  etc.,  and  two  cheese-fac- 
tories. Pop.  1269. 

Brookfield,  a  post-township  of  Waukcsha  co..  Wis. 
Pop.,  containing  the  village  of  Brookfield  Centre,  2281. 

Brookhaven,  a  city,  capital  of  Lincoln  co.,  Miss.,  on 
the  New  Orleans  Jackson  and  Great  Northern  R.  R..  54 
miles  S.  by  \V.  of  Jackson.  It  is  an  important  point  in 
the  lumber  trade  and  manufacture.  It  has  a  weeklypaper,  | 


a  foundry  and  machine-shops,  and  a  flourishing  female  col- 
lege. Pop.  1614.  J.  S.  MACKE,  En.  OK  "  CITIZEN." 

Brook'haven,  a  township  of  Suffolk  co.,  N.  Y.  This 
township  extends  across  Long  Island,  and  has  thirty-three 
churches,  a  large  number  of  small  villages,  and  consider- 
able manufactures.  Pop.  10,159. 

Brook'ingfi,  a  county  of  Dakota,  bordering  on  Min- 
nesota. It  is  drained  by  the  Big  Sioux  River,  which  rises 
within  its  limits,  and  it  contains  several  small  lakes.  Area, 
750  square  miles.  Pop.  163. 

Brook'ite,  a  mineral  named  in  honor  of  Brooke  the 
crystallographer,  is  pure  native  titanic  anhydride.  It  oc- 
curs in  reddish,  yellowish,  or  hair-brown  crystals,  which 
are  more  or  less  translucent  and  have  a  brilliant  lustre,  in- 
clining to  metallic.  It  is  found  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  at 
Tavistock,  in  Savoy,  and  other  places.  A  variety  found  in 
the  Ozark  Mountains,  Ark.,  is  called  arkaniitc. 

Brook'land,  a  township  of  Henrico  co.,  Va.   P.  3612. 

Brook'lime  (  \~trnniea  Rermhnnga),  a  perennial  plant, 
a  native  ot'  Europe,  grows  in  ditches  and  wet  places.  It 
has  a  procumbent  stem  and  elliptical  serrate  leaves,  which 
are  succulent,  and  are  used  in  England  as  an  ingredient  in 
spring  salads.  They  are  sometimes  sold  with  water-cresses. 
In  the  U.  S.  is  found  a  similar  plant,  the  Veronica  Amer- 
icana, or  American  brooklimc. 

Brook'lin,  a  post-village  of  Whitby  township,  county 
and  province  of  Ontario  (Canada),  7  miles  from  Whitby. 
It  has  large  manufactures  of  furniture.  Pop.  about  650. 

Brook'line,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Norfolk  co., 
Mass.,  on  the  Charles  River,  which  separates  it  from  Bos- 
ton and  Cambridge,  and  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  and 
Boston  Hartford  and  Erie  R.  Rs.  It  is  a  place  of  resi- 


dence for  people  doing  business  in  Boston,  ami  has  many 
fine  villas  and  country-seats.  A  small  part  of  this  town- 
ship has  been  annexed  to  Boston  since  the  census  of  1870. 


Brookline  has  a  public  library  building  costing  $50,000, 
and  a  granite  town-house  costing  $150,000.  It  is  connected 
with  Boston  by  a  horse  railroad,  and  has  one  weekly  newi- 
paper.  Pop.  6650.  B.  KINOHAN,  ED.  "  TRANSCRIPT." 

Brookline,  a  post-township  of  Hillsborough  co.,  N.  H. 
Pop.  741. 

Brookline,  a  township  of  Windham  oo.,  Vt.    P.  203. 

Brooklyn,  a  post-township  of  Conecuh  co.,  Ala. 
Pop.  937. 

Brooklyn,  a  post-village  in  Brooklyn  township,  Ala- 
meda  co.,  Cal.,  is  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  10  miles  E.  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  It  is 
on  the  Central  Pacific  R.  R.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  a  cot- 
ton-factory, a  pottery,  and  a  large  shoe-factory.  Pop. 
1603 ;  of  the  township,  2816. 

Brook'lyn,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Windham  co., 
Conn.,  is  about  40  miles  E.  of  Hartford  and  2  miles  W.  of 
the  Quinebaug  River,  which  is  the  E.  boundary  of  Brook- 
lyn township.  It  has  a  national  bank.  Pop.  of  the  town- 
ship, 2354. 

Brooklyn,  a  township  of  Lee  co.,  III.     Pop.  1235. 

Brooklyn,  a  post-township  and  small  village  of  Schuy- 
ler  co.,  III.,  about  40  miles  N.  E.  of  Quincy.  Pop.  1071. 

Brooklyn,  the  commercial  centre  of  Poweshiek  CO., 
la.,  close  to  the  centre  of  the  county,  ia  the  end  of  the  rail- 
road division  of  the  Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 
R.  R.,  104  miles  W.  of  Davenport.  It  has  a  large  briok 
round-house,  7  church  buildings,  2  graded  schools,  4  grain- 
elevators,  1  foundry,  1  flour-mill,  4  hotels,  and  2  weekly 
papers.  Pop.  971.  HENRY  MARTIN,  PUB.  "  JOURNAL." 

Brooklyn,  a  post-township  of  Hancock  oo.,  Me.  Pop. 
966. 

Brooklyn,  a  post-village  of  Jackson  co.,  Mich.,  on  tho 
Raisin  River  and  on  the  Detroit  and  Hillsdale  R.  R.,  15 
miles  S.  E.  of  Jackson.  Pop.  544;  of  township,  1681. 

Brooklyn,  a  township  of  Hennepin  co.,  Minn.  Pop. 
1024. 

Brooklyn,  a  city,  seaport,  and  capital  of  Kings  co., 
N.  Y.,  situated  at  the  W.  end  of  Long  Island,  on  New 
York  Bay  and  the  East  River,  an  arm  of  the  sea  or  estuary 
which  divides  it  from  New  York  City  and  connects  Long 
Island  Sound  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Brooklyn  is  the 
third  city  of  tho  Union  in  population,  and  is  distant  from 
Albany  147  miles,  and  from  Washington  226  miles.  Its 
latitude  (at  the  navy-yard)  is  40°  51'  30"  N.,  longitude 
73°  59'  30"  W.  from  Greenwich.  Its  area  as  at  present 
constituted  is  about  16,000  acres  or  25  square  miles,  but  it 
is  expected  that  in  1874  tho  other  towns  of  the  county  will 
be  annexed,  and  its  area  will  then  include  the  whole  of 
Kings  county,  which  is  72  square  miles. 

Population. — In  1698,  Breuckelen  hod  509  inhabitant*; 
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in  1800,  3298;  in  1810,4402;  in  1820,  7545;  in  1825,  8800; 
in  1830,  15,292;  in  1835,  24,310;  in  1840,  36,233;  in  1845, 
59,574;  in  1850,96,850;  in  1855,205,250;  in  1800,266,661; 
in  1865,  296,112;  in  1870,  396,350.  In  1873  its  population 
is  estimated,  on  the  b^sis  of  school  censuses  and  directory 
returns,  at  520,000. 

(.'innmcrce. — Brooklyn  is  a  commercial  port  of  great  and 
constantly  increasing  importance.  The  city  of  NV\v  York, 
naturally  desirous  of  concentrating  on  its  own  shores  and 
at  its  own  docks,  slips,  and  piers  its  vast  commerce  so 
long  as  it  could  find  room  for  it,  discouraged  all  efforts  for 
the  erection  of  wharves,  piers,  docks,  or  warehouses  on  the 
Brooklyn  side  for  many  year?.  There  hud  been  a  govern- 
ment navy-yard  in  the  city  limits  since  1801.  and  it  had 
ranked  as  first  claws  since  1824,  but  the  commerce  of  the 
city  had  no  existence  beyond  a  moderate  coasting-trade 
prior  to  about  18-14.  In  that  year  the  Atlantic  Docks  Com- 
pany, incorporated  in  1840,  completed  their  first  warehouse. 
This  company,  after  passing  through  many  discourage- 
ments, has  now  3  miles  of  wharf  accommodation,  40  acres 
of  water-area,  warehouses  covering  20  acres,  9  steam-ele- 
vators, and  every  facility  for  shipping  and  storing  cargoes. 
There  have  been  in  this  dock  at  one  time  130  sea-going 
vessels.  The  Erie  Basin,  S.  of  this,  has  a  water-area  of  60 
aotWj  and  the  Brooklyn  Basin,  still  farther  S.,  a  surface  of 
40  acres.  Both  are  surrounded  with  warehouses,  and  are 
thoroughly  equipped  for  accommodating  shipping  of  the 
largest  class.  Since  1844  there  has  been  invested  in  docks 
and  warehouses  a  private  capital  of  more  than  $125,000.000 
on  the  shore-line  of  Brooklyn,  which  extends  8£  miles,  and 
has  25  miles  of  dockage,  with  vast  warehouses,  piers,  slips, 
docks,  and  basins  along  the  whole  distance.  The  follow- 
ing statistics,  gathered  by  careful  examination  in  1872, 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  commerce  : 

lu  the  warehouses  of  the  Atlantic  Dock  Company,  and 
others  S.  therefrom  to  Red  Hook  Point,  there  is  stored — 
grain,  $20,000,000;  sugar  and  molasses,  $15,000,000 ;  pro- 
visions, $2,200,000;  flour,  $1,000,000;  lumber  and  stone, 
$1,200,000;  cotton,  $1,500,000;  guano,  $1,500,000;  rags, 
$500,000 ;  saltpetre  and  brimstone,  $1 00,000 ;  salt,  $500,000 ; 
iron,  $2,000,000;  miscellaneous,  including  resin,  turpen- 
tine, etc.,  $4,000,000;  total,  $50,000,000;  in  the  section  N. 
from  Atlantic  Docks  to  South  Ferry,  $60,000,000.  That 
which  diverges  to  the  Gowanus  Canal,  comprising  coal, 
building,  and  other  material,  valued  at  $4,000,000  ;  from 
South  to  Fulton  Ferry,  $126,000,000;  from  Fulton  Ferry  to 
Main  street,  $25,000,000 ;  making  an  aggregate  to  this 
point  of  $261,000,000  annually  stored.  These  figures  seem 
enormous,  but  are  borne  out  by  facts.  The  warehouses 
from  Red  Hook  to  Main  street  are  full  of  merchandise, 
and  literally  overflowing.  A  number  of  other  large  ware- 
houses are  now  (Sept.,  1873)  in  process  of  erection.  From 
Main  street,  N.  E.  to  the  bridge  over  Newtown  Creek,  a  dig- ' 
tance  of  4  miles,  there  is  an  extensive  commerce.  Many 
shipyards,  gas-works,  lumber-yards,  coal-yards,  sugar-re- 
fineries, and  most  of  the  vast  petroleum-refineries  and 
shipping-houses,  are  on  this  part  of  the  coast-line.  The 
annual  commerce  from  this  section,  aside  from  the  navy- 
yard,  is  somewhat  more  than  $40,000,000.  AH  through 
the  year,  with  more  or  less  activity,  the  business  of  load- 
ing and  unloading  vessels  is  going  on.  It  is  estimated 
that  2500  vessels  are  unloaded  every  year  between  Red 
Hook  and  Main  street.  In  the  business  of  warehousing 
alone  some  5000  men  are  engaged  along  the  shore-line. 

Brooklyn  is  already  the  largest  grain  de"p6t  in  the  world. 
Immense  steam-elevators  are  employed  to  lift  and  deliver 
the  grain.  The  stores  of  E.  C.  Lockwood  A  Co.  have  stor- 
age for  3,000,000  bushels  at  a  time,  employ  1000  hands, 
and  pay  to  the  city  a  tax  of  $50,000.  The  flour-mills  of 
F.  E,  Smith  A  Co.  deliver  1200  barrels  per  day.  During 
the  receiving  season,  from  October  to  December,  canal- 
boats  arrive  by  the  hundred  to  be  discharged.  On- the 
closing  of  navigation  as  many  as  600  canal-boats  loaded 
with  grain  lie  up  for  the  winter  in  the  basins,  in  many 
cases  with  the  captains  and  their  families  on  board  until 
the  cargoes  can  be  sold.  The  value  of  the  boats  engaged 
in  the  grain-carrying  trade  is  estimated  at  $18,000,000. 
The  bulk  of  grain  afloat  seeking  port  frequently  amounts 
to  5,000,000  bushels  at  one  time. 

Continuing  the  shore-line  from  Main  street  to  the  navy- 
yard,  and  beyond  to  the  north-eastern  boundary,  including 
the  large  interior  dockage  made  by  the  Wallabout  improve- 
ments, on  Newtown  Creek  and  at  Gowanus  Creek  and  Canal, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  capacities  of  the  city  for  extensive 
commerce  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  These  are  likely 
to  bo  greatly  aided  by  the  removal  of  the  obstacles  at  Hell 
Gate,  at  the  confluence  of  the  East  River  with  the  Sound. 
Five  lines  of  steamships  now  ply  between  Brooklyn  and 
their  respective  ports:  The  State  line,  to  and  from  Glas- 
gow ;  the  North  American  line,  to  and  from  London,  New- 
Castle,  Christiania,  and  Bergen ;  the  South  American  line, 


with  U.  S.  mail,  to  and  from  Rio  and  other  ports;  the 
White  Cross  line,  to  and  from  Antwerp;  the  Netherlands 
and  Rotterdam  line,  to  and  from  Rotterdam.  The  "  Brook- 
lyn Eagle  "  now  gives  daily  reports  of  arrivals  and  de- 
partures to  and  from  this  port. 

Manufacture*. — Brooklyn  is  a  great  manufacturing  city. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  goods  and  wares  professed]  \ 
manufactured  in  New  York  City  are  really  produced  in 
Brooklyn,  and  sent  from  thence  to  the  New  York  warehouse?. 
In  some  classes  of  goods  and  wares,  sueh  as  pianos,  cabinet 
organs,  hats,  caps,  men's  and  children's  clothing,  oil-cloths, 
iron  castings  and  ware,  carpets,  lace,  etc.,  from  one-fourth 
to  one-half  of  all  that  is  credited  to  New  York  City  is  actu- 

;  ally  produced  in  Brooklyn.  Considerable  quantities  of  nil 
these  wares  are  also  produced  and  sold  direct  by  Brooklyn 
dealers  and  manufacturers.  According  to  the  census  of 
1870,  Kings  county  had  1043  manufacturing  establishments, 
employing  280  steam-engines.  The  internal  revenue  office 
reported  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1873,  1440  stationary 
steam-engines ;  the  same  census  reported  JS,o4f>  persons 
employed  in  manufactories  ;  capital  employed,  $25,287,981 ; 
wages  paid,  $9,273, 994  ;  raw  material  used,  $3U,S99.971; 
and  annual  product,  $60,848,673.  That  these  statistics  very 
imperfectly  represent  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Brook- 

j  lyn  will  appear  from  an  analysis  of  u  few  items  of  this  ag- 
gregate. The  census  reports  the  production  of  stoves,  heat- 
ers, etc.,  at  $120,000 ;  at  the  industrial  exposition  of  Kings 
county  in  Sept.,  1873,  one  manufacturer  in  Brooklyn  re- 
ports a  production  of  these  wares  of  over  $2,000,000  the 
previous  year;  tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigar  manufacturers  re- 
ported in  the  census  as  producing  $4,414,000,  paid  in  the 
year  ending  July  1,  1873,  a  tax  of  $2,042,016.17,  and  their 
entire  production  wasover$8,000,000.  The  census  reported 
seven  establishments  for  refining  sugar  and  molasses,  pro- 
ducing an  annual  amount  of  $16,706,851,  while  at  the  in- 
dustrial exposition  of  Sept.,  1873,  one  of  these  sugar- 
refiners  reported  a  production  from  July,  1872,  (o  Julv, 
1873,  of  $12,300,000,  and  another  of  over  $5,000,000;  and 
the  production  of  the  whole  seven  was  somewhat  more  than 
$24,000,000.  Ropes,  cordage,  and  twine,  reported  by  the 
census  as  producing  $688,641,  reported  to  the  internal  reve- 
nue office  for  the  year  ending  July,  1873,  a  production  of 
over  $3,000,000  ;  carpets,  not  specified  in  the  census  report, 
were  produced  in  1873  to  the  value  of  over  $1,000,000  ;  hats 
and  caps,  put  down  in  the  census  at  $1,074,948,  were  pro- 
duced in  1872-73  to  the  value  of  $4,100,000  ;  lace,  guipure, 
thread,  Nottingham,  etc.,  not  mentioned  in  the  census,  arc 
produced  to  the  extent  of  about  $1,200,000  ;  artificial  stone, 
not  mentioned  in  the  census,  is  produced  to  the  extent  of 
over  $3,000,000;  distilled  and  malt  liquors,  reported  by  the 
census  at  $2,220,929,  paid  revenue-tax  in  1872-73  on  a 
production  of  $7,500,000;  camphene,  not  specified  in  the 
census,  is  produced  to  the  extent  of  over  $2,000,000  ;  steel 
is  produced  to  the  extent  of  $1,500,000  ;  flouring-mill  prod- 
ucts, in  which  there  arc  now  six  large  houses  engaged,  pro- 
duce annually  over  $7,000,000,  instead  of  $2,692,000,  as  re- 
ported by  the  census.  The  rectification  and  packing  of 
coal  oil,  petroleum,  and  petroleum  products  in  Brooklyn 
make  use  of  a  capital  of  over  §4,000,000,  and  produce  annu- 
ally of  these  various  articles  to  the  value  of  over  $8,000,000 ; 
gas  is  produced  to  the  extent  of  about  $3,500,000  ;  oil-cloths, 
about  $1,500,000;  paper-hangings,  $1,300,000;  the  book, 
job,  and  newspaper  printing  establishments  turn  out  work 
annually  to  the  value  of  over  $2,300,000;  woollen  goods 
are  manufactured  to  the  extent  of  $1,800,000  ;  linseed  oil  is 
produced  of  the  value  of  nearly  $2,000,000;  drugs -and, 
chemicals,  including  the  production  of  sulphuric  acid  (of 
which  there  are  several  factories),  produce  goods  to  the 
value  of  more  than  $5,000,000.  Other  large  manufactures 
arc  of  men's,  women's,  and  children's  clothing,  machinery, 
shipbuilding,  lumber,  sawed  and  planed,  sash,  doors,  and 
blinds,  hardware,  marble  and  stone  work,  gas  and  lamp 
fixtures,  tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware,  and  soap  and 
candles.  As  the  result  of  careful  and  thorough  examination, 
continued  for  several  months,  the  annual  production  of  the 
Brooklyn  manufacturing  establishments,  aside  from  those 
owned  in  and  run  from  New  York  City,  is  stated  as  be- 
tween $125,000,000  and  $130,000,000. 


Tax  levy  in  1872  for  1873  : 

For  State  purposes  ...................................................  $1,OS«,530.78 

"    county    "        ...................................................  l,S*i.l  77.94 

"  city  "  ...................................................  . 


. 
Assessed  value  of  real  estate  and  personal  property.  ..$210,073,170 

The  census  gives,  as  the  true  valuation  of  Kings  county 
in  1870,  $700,000,000.  The  valuation  of  the  other  towns 
of  the  county  in  1873  was  811,626,043.  The  assessed  valu- 
ation of  1872  was  $207,952,332.  The  budget  of  expenditure 
for  the  city  government  in  1873  was— 
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rrincl|ul  orcily  .1-1.1 

"       cii  .  .jin. i  .lies. :ii,iKm.i«i 

Inlcrcst    "II   I-IIV   bonds l,Cr.'l,-».MI.I«t 

on  cerlilical ll.:!77.',7 

one  mil,  "i  on.  third  of  uMeaunent* ii' 

I  Icncral  |,u.| •.  K'.II,.'HKUKI 

|    ..Mirers fll.Y'i.m.00 

Wells  UN. I  I.I.IHJ., 

Health  depart  me  nt 80,000.00 

l>o|.arlliicnl  4-ily  work! :i'J.->,ll(»P.lNl 

H  re  d.-mrt  incut 661,600.00 

I '..lie.-  deparUn.  nl 

l:,,:i,.l  .,!'  education ;>- 

I'ark  commissioner* -I  • 

i  t  .•niic  fund 1471,981.27 

I         -uriilus  ami  tax  arrears 341,1^4.56 813,118.83 

'I'll.'    ili  I.I    of    till'    I'itv,  funded    and    iinl'iiinli-il.    i-    ill. ..in 

$32,000,000. 

f'oarfu. — The  principal  court  of  Brooklyn  in  "the  .•.';. 
court,"  with  three  judges  lit  salaries..!'  Sl'l.lillll  each  per 
annum,  with  civil  jurisdiction  eijual  I.,  that  ..t  tin-  -uprcine 
r.. iirt,  and  ii!-'.  criminal  jurisdiction.  It  In.l.i 
cra.1  iin.l  ^j.eeial  term-.  N  nniher  ..!' arraignments  and  cnn- 
\iciinii.-.  I'rnin  Jan.  I.  IS7-,  to  Jan.  1,  1873,280 1  years  sen- 
tenced,  ::...::  ti»m  .Inn.  2::d  t..  Mav  2.:d.  Is;::.  I  (•-  Arraign- 
in,  •nt-'.  In  1^72  judgments  entered.  l.Mil  :  motions.  '21*:'.: 
naturalizations,  il'.i::.  Tin-  eitv  ha-  also  -i\  di-trici  justice-' 
courts  ami  one  police  court.  Terms  are  also  In  M.  in  tin- 
city,  of  U.  S.  circuit  anil  district  courts,  the  supremo  court, 
and  county  court.  The  city  jail  is  on  Raymond  ri 
tin-  penilentiary,  a?  the  corner  of  .\ostrand  anil  l''hlthush 
;i\ .  .  i  t.cs  ;  the  aim-house,  hospital,  ami  Innat  ic  asylum  arc  at 
Flatbiish  :  I  lie  city  hospital,  on  Raymond  street;  the  Long 
Island  College  Hospital,  on  Henry  street,  near  Atlantic. 

KilHi-iiiii:ii.  —  The  public  school  system  of  Brooklyn  is 
managed  by  u  board  of  education  of  forty-five  iiienil.ei-. 
It  hus  ninler  its  charge  Jl!  distinct  organizations,  ir. 
houses,  \  eolore.l  schools,  and  11  evening  schools.  Number 
of  children  in  1S70  within  the  legal  school  age,  resident  in 
the  city,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen,  86,842;  bc- 
tucrn  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-one,  ;;s. :;,.,.;  total, 
l:iii,7(!!i.  Tliis  number  is  now  (  1^7;;)  175,000.  Total  sell..,, I 
ri"_'i.-ini!iiin  to  Jan.  1,  1<1:\.  lul,H2*.  Daily  attendance, 

in  •Inding  evening    sd Is,    50,500;    number   of  sittings, 

l-.iiJ2;  number  of  tcuchcrs.  exclusive  of  evening  schools, 
'Jl.'i:  evening  schools,  109;  teachers'  wages,  $503,940.67; 
\alne  ol'  seh.M.I  property,  si ,1)86,114 ;  average  cost  of  tu- 
ition, sin. is  :  total  expenses  for  all  purposes,  $812,969.20. 
This  year  (187.1)  upwards  of  S'.IOO,UOO  will  be  required. 
The  Catholic  schools  have  a  separate  organization,  attended 
by  religious  as  well  as  secular  instruction,  which  comprises 
2  colleges,  3  academies,  1  select  school,  1  asylum  school,  2 
industrial  schools,  20  parish  schools,  2  night  schools — 30 
in  all,  with  a  registry  of  lii.l  1 1  scholars.  The  grades  of 
study  are  primary,  intermediate,  and  collegiate.  Of  private 
schools  there  ure  200.  Of  schools  for  female  education 
none  stand  higher  than  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  or- 
gani/.cd  in  Is  I. ..and  largely  endowed  by  Mrs.  Harriets. 
Packer  and  others.  This  institute  baa  38  teachers,  5  males 
and  33  fein.  i.npils,  of  whom  153  arc  in  the  pre- 

paratory department  ;  .,:;  tree  scholarships ;  and  had  grad- 
u.ited  liL's  iilumnif  in  IS72.  Its  preparatory  course  occupies 
li\  I  \cars.  and  the  collegiate  course  four  years.  The  build- 
ing and  grounds  are  admirably  adapted  to  their  purpose, 
mm  have  iv  line  chapel  for  public  worship.  The  library 
contains  4000  volumes.  The  Brooklyn  Heights  Female 
Seminary,  the  Athcn;eum  Seminary,  and  many  others  have 
a  high  reputation  tor  the  instruction  of  young  ladies,  and 
the  Adelphi  Academy,  a  more  recent  institution,  on  "the 
Hill,"  receives  pupils  of  both  sexes,  and  has  already  at- 
tained a  high  reputation.  Its  pupils  numbered  in  1872-71 
a  little  mure  than  600.  For  boys  and  young  men,  the 
Urooklyn  Collegiate  ami  Polytechnic  Institute  has. a  de- 
servedly high  character.  In  1*7:2  it  had  1!7  teachers,  of 
whom  2.">  "ere  males  and  2  females;  562  pupil*,  of  whom 
•in H  w, -re  iii  the  preparatory  department,  and  162  in  the 
collegiate.  Kach  course  (preparatory  and  collegiate)  is  for 
four  years.  The  institute  has  line  1. nil. lings,  and  a  li- 
brary of  3000  volumes.  The  Juvenile  High'  School  is  in 

some  sense  a  tender  lor  the  Polytechnic,  being  intended  lor 
boys  under  twelve.  Mr.  Lockwood's  aeademv  in  Adelphi 
sir. Ht  and  many  other  of  the  private  school's  are  of  high 
character.  Tin-re  ure  two  l.n.-incss  and  commercial  colleges 
in  the  city — Clarke,  Bryant,  ami  Strattnn's  and  Drown'-. 
The  Polytechnic  has  also  a  commercial  and  business  de- 
partment. A  college  or  university  has  been  chartered  by 
the  Catholics,  and  buildings  are  now  erecting  for  it.  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  organized.  There  is  a  medical  college. 
the  Long  Man. I  College  Hospital,  founded  in  Is.'i'.i.  which 
has  S  professors  und  .'.  other  instructors. 

Librnrir*. — The  principal   libraries  of  the  city  are  the 


.Meieantile  Library,  with  45, 'J.'i'.i  volumes,  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing :  the   Long   Island    HI-I...  -    l.ibnii  \ .  «  it  h 

-'I. roIUBM*!   I  he  library  ol  the  Brooklyn   !•:.  l>.  Library 

•  i  at  ion.  with  L'U.IHIII  v  »lu in.  -  ;  th.  \  oiith-'  I1  ree  Librarv 
»l  the  liroiiklyn  Institute.  I  I. linn  volumi.-  :  the  'i 
Chri.-tian  \ --..nation  Library.  (Hum  volume-;  the'  Law 
Library,  SHOO  volume-:  I 'on-olidated  Public  School  Li- 
brary ot  the  Kastcrn  1  list  rid.  soon  \.,luni.-  •  and  the  thirtv 
public  .-ch..o!  lil.mrie- ol  id.  \\.-t.in  l>istrict,  numbering 
tog. -tin  r  over  :i7.nlnt  v  oli 

••*. —  brookh  n  has  four  daily  paper-,  nine  , 
lies,    and   several    monthlies,    mostly    adv  1-1  I  ising    journals. 

There  are,  however,  two  monthly  magazine,  not  ol 
large  circulation.     The  morning  papers  of  Ntw   ^  ork  City 
circulate  almost  as   largely  in  Itiooklyn  as  in  New  York, 
but  the  Brooklyn  evening  papers  have  a  very  large  circu- 
lation. 

I'lnirrhei. — The  first  denomination  which  planted  a 
church  in  Brooklyn  lor,  as  it  was  then  called,  Brcuekelen) 
was  the  Reformed  (late  iMilch)  church.  Their  lust  dim.  h 
in  Kings  county  was  built  at  Flathuxh,  then  called  .Mid 
wout,  in  1654,  but  though  their  dominie,  Rev.  Tbeodorus 
Polhcnins.  mini-iereil  to  the  few  settlers  scattered  over  the 
present  limits  of  Brooklyn,  there  was  no  church  edifice  in 
the  present  city  till  ItiCli,  when  one  was  built  in  Fulton  street, 
near  (he  present  lloyt  street.  A  hundred  years  later  (in 
1766)  this  gave  place  to  a  second  on  the  same  site;  in  1807 
the  third  church  edifice  was  erected  on  Joralcmon  street,  and 
this  was  replaced  by  the  present  tasteful  edifice  of  that 
church  on  the  same  site  in  1835.  In  1787  the  first  Episco- 
pal church  was  consecrated.  It  stood  on  Fulton  street,  on 
i  the  present  site  of  St.  Ann's  building.  In  17U.>  it  was 
reorganized  and  incorporated  as  St.  Ann's  church.  The 
first  Methodist  lipiscopal  church  was  erected  in  Sands 
street,  and  dedicated  .1  nne  I,  1795.  The  Protestant  Method- 
ists had  a  church  here  in  1833,  and  the  Primitive  Method- 
ists in  1839.  The  Roman  Catholics  erected  their  first 
church  (St.  James's)  on  the  corner  of  Jay  and  Chapel  streets 
in  1823.  The  first  Presbyterian  church  on  the  present  site 
of  Plymouth  church  was  erected  in  1822-23.  The  first 
Baptist  church  was  organized  in  1823,  but  their  church 
edifice,  on  Pearl  street  between  Nassau  and  Concord, 
was  not  erected  till  1820.  The  first  Unitarian  church  (Church 
of  the  Saviour)  was  organized  in  1833,  and  purchased  the 
Second  Presbyterian  church  in  Adams  street  in  1835.  An 
effort  was  made  to  establish  an  Independent  or  Congrega- 
tional church  in  this  city  in  1785,  but  it  failed,  and  the  first 
Congregationalist  church  (the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims) 
wag  organized  in  Dec.,  1844,  but  the  church  on  the  corner 
of  Remscn  and  Henry  streets  was  not  completed  till  May, 
Is  Ili.  The  first  Univcrsalist  society  was  organized  in  1842, 
and  their  church  on  the  corner  of  Fulton  and  Pineapple 
streets  was  completed  in  1843.  The  first  Lutheran  church 
wag  incorporated  and  its  edifice  erected  in  1847,in  (iraham 
avenue,  corner  Wyckoff  street,  E.  D.,  and  the  first  Kv  an- 
gelical Lutheran  in  Brooklyn  on  Henry  street  in  1856.  The 
first  Jewish  synagogue  was  built  in  1862.  The  Swedenbor- 
gian  society  was  organized  in  1859,  but  did  not  obtain  their 
present  place  of  worship  till  1869.  The  Moravian  church 
in  Jay  street  is  older,  but  their  present  church  edifice  wag 
built  in  1869.  There  are  now  in  the  city  250  churches — 
viz.,  Methodist  Episcopal,  40;  Methodist,  not  Episcopal, 
4;  Episcopal.  38;  Baptist,  33;  Roman  Catholic,  34; 
Jewish  synagogues,  R  ;  Univcrsalist,  4  ;  Congregationalist, 
18;  Lutheran,  12:  Presbyterian  of  various  connections, 
32;  Reformed  (Dutch),  "lS:  Unitarian,  3;  miscellane- 
ous, 11.  Many  of  these  church  edifices  are  remarkable  for 
their  architectural  beauty.  The  new  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral,  on  Lafayette  avenue  between  Vandcrbilt  and 
Clermont  avenues,  will,  when  completed,  be  one  of  the 
stateliest  ecclesiastical  structures  in  the  U.  S. ;  the  church 
of  St.  Charles  Borromeo  in  Sidney  place,  St.  Peter'g,  corner 
of  Hicks  and  Warren,  and  St.  Vincent  dc  Paul,  on  N.  Sixth 
-tie,  t.  arc  all  very  fine  edifices.  The  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  (Protestant  Episcopal),  St.  Ann's-on-the-Heightg, 
St.  Paul's,  Clinton  corner  Carroll  street,  St.  Peter's,  on  State 
street,  and  Christ  church,  E.  D. ;  the  Lafayette  avenue 
Presbyterian  church,  Westminster  Presbyterian  church,  and 
the  Ross  street  Presbyterian  church;  the  Church-on-the- 
Heights,  First  Reformed  (iHiteh),  on  Joralcmon  street,  the 
Bedford  avenue  Reformed  church,  E.  D.,  and  the  East 
Keiormed  church,  also  on  Bedford  avenue,  corner  Madison 
street  ;  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  South  Congrega- 
tional church,  the  Central  Congregational  church  on  Han- 
cock street,  and  the  Church  of  the  Puritans  ;  the  Simpson 
Memorial  M.  E.  church,  the  Pacific  street  M.  E.  church, 
First  place  M.  K.  church,  and  Sumincrfield  M.  E.  church: 
and  the  Strong  place  and  the  Washington  avenue  Baptist 
churches. — are  all  church  edifices  noteworthy  for  architect- 
ural taste  and  beauty. 

Benevolent   and    Charitable   Inilitutiont. — The  city   baa 
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eight  hospitals — viz..  The  Brooklyn  City  Hospital,  on  Fort 
Greene:  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  corner  of 
Pacific  nml  Henry  streets:  the  Kind's  County  Almshousc 
and  Hospital  at  Flatbusll:  .St.  Mary's  Kemale  Hospital  and 
St.  Peter's  Hospital,  both  under  the  care  of  the  Koinan 
Catholic  Sisters;  the  I'.  S.  Na\al  Hospital;  the  Brooklyn 
l\ve  and  Kar  Hospital,  I'.IO  Washington  street:  and  the 
Hoimeopat  liic  Maternity  Hospital.  There  lire  thirteen  in- 
firmaries and  dispensaries:  three  nurseries  or  creches: 
seven  orphan  asylums,  of  which  four  are  Roman  Catholic, 
one  general,  mie  Kpiscopal,  and  one  colored.  The  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  of  Brooklyn  sustains  also  a  newsboys' 
home,  a  home  for  friendless  and  unprotected  girls,  and  a 
nursery.  There  are  also  tlie  Mouse  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
the  Home  for  Poor  Boys,  the  Helping  Hand,  the  "  Home  " 
in  Concord  street,  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor,  the  Truant  Home,  the  Industrial  School 
Home,  and  the  Temporary  Home  for  Friendless  Women — 
all  benevolent  institutions.  For  the  aged  and  intirm  there 
are  the  Graham  Home  for  Respectable  Aged  Indigent  Fe- 
males, the  Church  Charity  Foundation,  the  "Home"  of 
the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  and  the  liaptist  "  Home," 
now  erecting  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city.  The  Kings 
County  Inebriates'  Home  is  also  one  of  the  city  charities. 
There  are  also  numerous  local  relief  and  benefit  societies, 
among  them  4-1  Masonic  lodges,  26  Odd  Fellows'  lodges, 
2S  United  American  lodges,  and  a  large  number  of  Good 
Templars,  Sons  of  Temperance,  Father  Matthew  Total 
Abstinence  Benevolent  societies,  Hibernian  Benevolent, 
Sons  of  Erin,  German  Mutual  Benefit,  Trades  Unions,  etc. 
There  \s  also  a  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  ani- 
m;ils,  three  Young  Men's  Christian  associations,  an  asso- 
ciation for  Christian  work,  numerous  local,  literary,  and 
Christian  associations. 

Principal  Jimlilini/s.—  lhe  Brooklyn  City  Hall;  the 
Kings  County  court-house,  costing  $550,000,  and  the  ad- 
jacent grounds  about  $650,000  more  ;  the  Williamsburg 
Savings  Bank,  $450,000 ;  Kings  County  Savings  Bank, 
$195,000 ;  the  Mercantile  Library  buildings,  $219,932 ; 
Academy  of  Music,  $200,000 ;  Long  Island  Safe  Deposit 
building,  $150,000;  the  Academy  of  Design,  in  Montague 
street;  the  Packer  Collegiate  Institute,  in  Joralemon  street; 
the  Adelphi  Academy ;  the  Church  Charity  Foundation  ; 
the  new  Brooklyn  Orphans'  Asylum;  the  College  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  Lewis  and  Willoughby  avenues,  are  all 
fine  buildings. 

Pnlitic  Park*  and  Cemeteries. — Since  the  consolidation 
of  1855  the  city  has  increased  the  magnitude  of  its  enter- 
prises, public  and  private,  in  every  direction.  Of  its  parks 
the  principal  is  Prospect  Park,  which  consists  of  522  acres, 
and  is  laid  out  and  improved  upon  a  plan  of  beauty,  con- 
venience, and  magnificence  which  will  compare  with  any 
other  in  the  Union.  It  has  lakes,  drives,  and  boulevards, 
one  of  the  latter,  202  feet  in  width,  and  six  miles  in  length, 
is  adorned  with  trees,  and  is  intended  to  reach  the  ocean; 
and  another  extends  to  East  New  York.  Cost  of  land 
taken  $2,268,909.70,  and  expenditure  for  improvements 
$1,169,604,70;  entire  cost  to  Jan.,  1868,  $3,438,514.40. 
A  fine  parade-ground  of  40  acres  for  the  exercise  of  troops 
has  been  added.  Washington  Park,  taken  in  1837  (com- 
prising 30  acres),  is  the  remaining  height  and  grounds  of 
old  Fort  Green  or  Putnam  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the 
line  of  works  of  1812.  It  has  been  surrounded  by  an  ele- 
gant and  substantial  wall,  neatly  buttressed  and  coped, 
the  height  itself  terraced  and  laid  out  in  convenient  walks 
and  avenues,  properly  shaded  with  appropriate  shrubbery. 
The  object  of  these  grounds,  which  will  enlist  an  interest 
as  wide  as  the  Union,  is  the  preservation  of  the  tombs  of 
the  martyrs  of  the  prison-ships  of  the  Revolution,  of 
whom  11,000  were  buried  on  the  shores  surrounding  the 
Brooklyn  navy-yard.  In  the  excavation  for  this  work 
many  were  unburied  and  enclosed  in  large  coffins.  In  1808 
these  coffins  were  borne  through  the  streets  on  catafalques, 
orations  were  made,  after  which  they  were  deposited  in  a 
temporary  vault  on  Jackson  street  (now  Hudson  avenue), 
adjoining  the  navy-yard  wall.  Hero  they  rested  till  June 
17,  1873,  when  they  were  privately  taken  up  by  the  park 
commissioners  and  placed  in  their  present  permanent  tomb 
fronting  on  Myrtle  avenue.  There  are  also  five  other  small 
parks  in  the  city. 

Of  the  cemeteries,  Greenwood  is  well  known  as  peerless 
in  extent,  having  413  acres  enclosed,  as  well  as  in  the 
beauty  of  its  grounds,  the  number  of  burials,  and  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  monuments.  The  Evergreens,  207  acres, 
and  others,  make  Brooklyn  as  eminent  in  this  regard  as  in 
her  churches. 

Baitroadt  and  Jlnpiil  Tranm'1. — No  city  is  better  pro- 
vided with  local  railroads  traversing  it  in  every  direction. 
Steam  docs  not  come  within  the  limits,  except  in  a  few 
cases  by  dummy-engines.  To  provide  rapid  transit  by 
means  of  tunnelling,  a  company  has  been  formed,  to  which 


SJtlL'.OOO  have  been  subscribed.  While  two  of  the  Long 
Island  railroads  discharge  their  passengers  at  Hunter's 
Point,  the  South  Side  It.  R.  passes,  through  Williamsliurg 
by  a  dummy,  ami  has  its  depot  in  Brooklyn  at  the  foot 
of  S.  Eighth  street.  From  all  these  roads  the  travel 
reaches  the  City  Hall  and  ferries  by  cross-town  cars. 
There  are  I'll  city  railroad  companies  in  the  city  (one  of 
them,  the  Brooklyn  City,  having  thirteen  routes),  and 
thoii  aggregate  length  is  about  135  miles.  There  are  live 
ferry  companies  with  twelve  ferries:  over  these  fcrrie.s 
nearly  80,000,000  of  persons  arc  carried  annually.  The 
New  York  Bridge  Company  is  erecting  a  suspension  bridge 
over  the  East  River,  to  connect  Brooklyn  and  New  York 
City.  Its  estimated  cost  is  about  $1(1. Olio. iioo.  Tin-  trial 
boring  began  in  1867,  and  the  last  of  four  anchor-plates 
was  fixed  in  place  July  21),  1S73.  Two  lofty  towers  stand 
on  either  side  of  the  river,  the  Brooklyn  tower  now  being 
184  feet  above  high  water.  The  New  York  terminus  is 
opposite  the  City  Hall  in  Chatham  street,  the  Brooklyn 
terminus  in  the  square  bounded  by  Fulton.  Sands,  Wash- 
ington, and  Prospect  streets.  Total  length,  5989  feet. 
The  central  span  will  cross  the  river  from  pier-line 
to  pier-line,  without  impeding  navigation,  in  one  single 
span  of  1595  feet  0  inches  from  centre  to  centre  of  towers. 
There  has  been  received  up  to  Sept.  1,  1S73,  about 
$4,000,000,  and  expended  about  $3.800,000.  All  the  stock, 
except  $500,000  subscribed  by  citizens,  is  held  by  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

Waterieorkt. — These  are  now  managed  by  a  board  of 
commissioners  of  city  works.  The  water  is  derived  from 
a  number  of  ponds  and  streams  on  the  S.  side  of  Long 
Island,  and  is  raised  to  its  reservoirs  by  powerful  steam- 
engines.  Time  has  vindicated  the  completeness  of  the 
system  and  the  fine  quality  of  the  water  for  all  purposes. 
Cost  $7,000,000.  From  Jan.  1,  1871,  to  Jan.  1,  1872— 

Total  gallons 8,288,509,360  Miles  of  sewerage 232 

Daily  supply 22,708,245'  Amount  expended 

Amount  of  receipts.  $971,414.98      to  Jan.   1,  1872 $239,533.21 

Kxjienses  of  man-  Streets  paved,  miles 298 

agemcnt..... $297,225.23  Unpaved,  "     210 


Number  of  miles  of 
streets 546  j 


Intersections, 


The  New  City  Charter. — This  was  passed  at  the  recent 
session  of  the  legislature,  June  28,  1873.  It  increases  the 
salary  of  the  mayor  to  $10,000,  and  divides  the  city  into 
twenty-five  wards  with  thirty-six  aldermen  till  the  new 
census  of  1875,  after  which  the  representation  will  be 
12,000  to  each  alderman.  This  charter  has  gone  into 
operation. 

Annexation  Commission. — -A  legislative  commission  which 
sat  in  Aug.  and  Sept.,  1873,  in  Brooklyn,  composed  of  six 
commissioners  from  Brooklyn  and  five  from  the  county 
towns,  with  power  to  agree  upon  terms  of  annexing  the 
other  five  towns,  Flatbush,  Flatlands,  New  Utrecht,  New 
Lots,  and  Gravcsend  to  Brooklyn  as  one  city,  reported  a 
plan  of  consolidation  which  is  to  be  voted  upon  early  in 
1874,  and  will  doubtless  result  in  the  extension  of  the  city 
limits  over  the  entire  county. 

Banks  and  Associations. — The  city  has  12  banks  of 
discount,  17  savings  banks,  1  trust  company,  3  safe-d<  posit 
companies,  6  gaslight  companies,  2  art  associations,  7  clubs, 
1  philharmonic  society,  1  academy  of  music,  3  musical 
conservatories,  2  theatres,  2  minstrel  operas,  33  religious 
and  benevolent  societies,  1  industrial  exposition,  1  gym- 
nasium, 7  libraries  and  literary  societies,  0  public  parks.  > 
cemeteries,  a  paid  lire  department,  8  regiments  of  the 
national  guard,  etc. 

Jl  tutor  if. — Brooklyn  was  named  from  Breuckeleu  ("marshy 
land"),  in  the  province  of  Utrecht  in  Holland,  6  miles  from 
the  city  of  Utrecht,  from  which  some  of  its  earliest  settlers 
came.  The  first  step  towards  its  settlement  was  the  pur- 
chase from  the  Indians  in  1636,  by  Willem  Ariansc  Bennet 
and  Jaqucs  Bentyn,  of  a  tract  of  030  acres,  lying  at 
Gowanus,  between  Twenty-seventh  street  ami  the  New 
Utrecht  line;  the  second  step,  the  purchase  by  Joris 
(George)  Jansen  de  Rapalje  of  325  acres  at  the  Wallabout 
Bay,  Juno  16,  1637. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  Long  Island  shores 
in  1609  by  Hcndrik  Hudson,  several  tribes  or  settlements 
occupied  Long  Island,  one  of  which  was  at  Cauarsie,  and 
another,  the  Mareckawiek  tribe,  at  Brooklyn,  which,  from 
the  spot  where  they  were  located  (sandy  place  or  shore)  at 
the  Wallabout,  gave  the  name  Mtirrcl-an-lck  to  that  locality. 
Brooklyn  Heights,  overlooking  the  East  River,  was  called 
in  the  Indian  dialect  Jl</>'t<,it</<i  (highlands).  Families 
of  these  Indians  were  at  New  Utrecht  and  Gowanus  in 
1680,  on  the  visit  of  the  Labadists  to  those  places  in  that 
year.  The  first  ferry  was  established  by  license  in  1642, 
running  from  Peck  Slip  to  a  point  near  the  present  Fulton 
ferry,  from  this  period  named  "  The  Ferry."  There  were 
at  that  time  five  hamlets — "The  Ferry;"  "  Breuckelyn," 
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present  llovt  on  l-'ulton  street,  when-  si,,i,d  the  church; 

••  i  ;..i\  a  ii  n-."   aioiin.1    (iowanns    Bay:    --Bcdtord,"   inland: 

and    ••the    Walhil t."  aiomi'l     \\allal.oul     Bay.       'I 

In.,,-,,   known  to    haie   been    built  in  Brooklyn  was  that  ..I 

Will. -in     Arnin   <      Be -I,    located    mi     hi-    purchase,    with 

.lai|iie-s  B.-iilvn,  from  the  Indians,  prior  to  li.i;;.  a-  in  that 
vear  it  was  I. unit  l.v  the  Indian-  in  the  Indian  wars,  and 
repla.'cd  l.v  the  Sch'-rmcrhorn  llnu-e,  on  or  near  the  >ame 
-He  ;  ami  tin-  -e.-ond  probably  Ilia  I  -.  and  known 

as   tin-  DC  Mart  or  licrgcn    house-,  which  wa-    c.vistii 

I    hv    the     l.iihadi-t.s    ill    II'.SM.  lieing  then    occupied  by 
Siiin.it    \crt-eti  dc  Hart.  grantee  .,('  B.  nnet.     i, 
lie    Iliipaljc   did    not    come    over    from    New     \  m-li  I'bllil    to 
oi-.-np\   bis  farm  till  about   1 11.'.  I.      Later  I  -ntirely 

exploded  the  ,-tory  that  his  daughter,  Sarah  Knpal.c 
the  tii       '  .1  born  child  in  New  Netherlands  a 

thai  her  birthplace  »a>  Brooklyn  at  the  Walhil. out.  The 
l.abadist  manuscript,  publi  died  by  the  Long  l-land  Ilis- 
tnric-il  Society,  -in.w-  that  tin-  di-tinclioii  of  fn-st  l.irfh  in 
tin-  colon\  pr..l. al.lv  l.cloiiL'>  to  a  male  person.  .Iciin  VignA, 
who  was  I, ..in  in  New  \m  'eidani  iii  Dill,  eleven  years 
before  the  l.'nih  of  Sarah,  who  was  born  in  DiL'.'i.  Besides, 
it  is  clear  that  Sarah,  instead  of  being  born  at  the  Wall- 
about,  as  often  asserted  by  early  historians,  was  born  in 
All. any  (Kort  Orange)  in  il'.L'.i.  removed  with  her  parents 
to  New  Amsterdam  in  D'rjii.  lived  then-  till  after  her  mar- 
riage, between  tin-  :•  L'c  of  fourteen  and  fifteen,  was  a  church 
member  in  New  York,  and  united  with  tin-  Brooklyn  church 
by  certificate  in  1601  ;  was  twice  married  in  the  Wallabout, 
birth  to  fourteen  children,  and  died  in  16S5,  aged 
about  sixty.  There  is  no  proof  that  any  white  person 
lived  upon  Long  Island  prior  to  1636. 

Immediately  ii| tl stahlishmont  of  the  ferry  in  1642, 

grants  of  building  lot.s  at  that  point  began,  and  that  local- 
it  \,  as  well  as  the  other  hamlets,  increased.  The  union  of 
all  the  hamlets  into  one  incorporated  jurisdictiou  named 
Brcnckch-n  took  place  in  1646,  under  Director-General 
Ki.-l't.  The  Labadists,  who  crossed  this  ferry  in  Sept., 
li'.7'.i.  speak  of  it  as  "a  considerable  thoroughfare,"  and 
say,  "a  considerable  number  of  Indians  live  upon  Long 
I  -'ami,  who  gain  their  subsistence  by  hunting  and  fishing; 
and  they  as  well  as  others  must  carry  their  articles  to  mar- 
ket over  this  ferry,  or  boat  themselves  over,  as  it  is  free  to 
cvcrv  one  to  use  his  own  boat  if  he  have  one,  or  to  hire  one 
for  the  purpose.  The  fare  oier  the  t'crri  i-  three  sinners 
in  Herman  i  Ic.-s  than  half  a  cent  English)  for  each  person." 

In  It'.''..".,  Brcnckelcn  had  attained  the  leading  position 
among  the  towns  in  point  of  population  and  wealth,  and 
was  granted  the  privilege  yearly  of  "a  fayro  and  market 
near  the  fcrrv  for  all  graine,  cattle,  or  other  produce  of  the 
country."  Whatever  the  increase  of  population,  it  must 
have  been  very  gradual,  as  (to  skip  a  long  period)  the  can- 
i-  for  the  "  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Directory"  in 
.171H1,  passing  up  "  the  old  road"  (Fulton  street), and  down 
'•  New  l-'crry  "  ( Main  street),  and  through  the  intervening 
streets.  gi\  es  but  125  names.  The  statistics  of  population, 
and  the  picture  painted  by  Francis  Guy  of  its  condition  up 
to  IXL'II,  also  show  that,  up  to  this  time,  it  held  but  the 
rank  of  an  inconsiderable  village,  without  institutions, 
commerce,  or  manufactures. 

Over  the  spaces  now  occupied  by  Prospect  Park,  Wash- 
ington Park,  Greenwood  Cemetery,  Evergreen  and  Cypress 
Hills  IY t  cries,  was  fought  on  the  2"th  of  Aug..  177(1.  tin- 
important  battle  which  has  been  properly  designated  "tho 
battle  of  Brooklyn."  Ihe  first  great  buttle  of  tin-  Revolution 
alter  tin-  Dcelarat  ion  of  Independence.  The  British  army 
was  under  tin-  command  of  Lord  Howe,  flic  Hessians  under 
Gen.  von  llcistcr.  Gen.  Greene  being  ill.  (ien.  Putnam 
was  in  command  of  the  American  forces.  The  result  is 
u.ll  known.  An  important  puss  was  left  unguarded  in 
llowai  d'<  Hills,  just  beyond  Bedford,  by  which  the  Knglish 
troop-  gained  the  rear  of  tin-  \iiHiiean  army,  and  defeated 
it  with  heavy  loss.  Those  who  escaped  within  the  lines 
were  res -ued  by  the  masterly  retreat  effected  by  lien. 
Washington  on  the  L'sth  to  New  York  by  means  of  boats 
and  under  eoier  of  a  heavy  fog.  by  which  their  movements 
were  concealed.  A  memorable  incident  of  this  battle  was 
Ihe  death  of  Cell.  Nathaniel  Woodhull  of  Suffolk  co.,  L.  I., 
•  ngag.'d  on  the  L'sth,  the  day  after  the  battle,  in 
driving  the  cattle  eastward,  lie  had  entered  the  ••  In 
Carpenter  bmi-,-."  two  miles  K.  of  Jamaica.  While  there 
a  body  of  horsemen  rode  up,  commanded  by  Captain  I  diver 
de  Lancey.  who  struck  the  genera]  -c\cral  time*  with  his 
sword,  and  wounded  him  so  severely  that  be  died  a  few 
al'n-r  at  New  CtrecM,  where  he  had  been  conveyed  as 

The   Brooklyn  navy-yard  wns  begun  with  the  purchase 

by  the  fj.fi  'I  "f  I"  a'-rcs  in  1SII1.  which  were 

itcd  into  a  navy-yard,  and  which  was  designated  in 

l^'Jl  liv  Ihe  secretary  of  the  navy  as  one  of  the  first-clasp 
•arils  of  the  nation.  It  has  since  added  largely  to 


its    domain    by   other   valuable  purchases,  upon    which    un- 
placed the   I.  .<.  )i..-|,ilal,  a  dry  dock,  and  co-tly  bn 
for  the  repair  and  construction  of  the  hu_f 

TI,:    War  of  1811     On  Aug.  »,  I.- 1  I.  i  h.    patriotic  etti 

•  I     IllookUn    and    the    -uri.illlidin^    eo ty   Hocked   to 

Kort  lireeni-,  and  aided  in    ri'haliilitating  that  old  fortifica- 
tion   and    foHtming   out   the  line  of  earthwork 

l.  n,  ti  to  i  ma  Idy  to  Ihe  plans  of  (MM.  Jo-.  |,h  i , 
after  whom  one  of  the  tort-  which  .-0111111.1  on   Atlantic 

the  "Cobble  Mill  l-'ort  "  of  I77i'i|  wns  ni d  ••  Kort 

Swift."      Kverv    preparation  wns  made  lo  inc.  I  the  ,|:1. 
to  wbi'-li  New  ^  ork  was  liable  from  her  exposed  situation 
a  nd  land.      By  tin  se  |M  ,  .,  ,,ok- 

lyn  did  not.  a»  in  tin-  licvolution,  bear  the  brunt  of  the  Br«t 

1C    rontlirt. 

II  <ir  "f   I  Mil -IIS. — In  this  finer  L"  n.".   t! 
of  Brooklyn  wa-  not  exceeded  l.y  any  other  city   in  i 
reirimenls  and  supplying  material  aid.      Her  Sanitary   I   ,n 
..   L'L',    |s.;i,  wa-  .Miaordinary  as  an  cfiort   of  local 
unity  and  -iicee^-fnl  .-Horl.  the  pecuniary  reali/.at  imi  ) 
ing  the  magnificent  sum  of  $402,ti4o.74.     'flii-wa-  aptly 
characterized  as  the  first  great  act  of  .-.  .   ever 

made  by  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  did  much  to  bring  her 
II  together  for  other  efforts. 

The  village  charter  of  Brooklyn  is  dated  April  T2,  IMi'.; 
the  first  city  charter  was  passed  April  s.  |s:;|  :  the  con«oli 
dation  act  uniting  Williamsburg  and  (ireenpoint  with  it 
passed  April  17,  1S54,  and  took  effect  Jan.  1,  1855.  The 
new  charter  was  passed  in  1873,  and  went  into  effect  the 
same  year.  The  institutions  which  have  had  the  greatest 
influence  upon  the  social  organization  and  material  pro- 
gress of  the  city  have  been  the  Apprentices'  Library  and 
Graham  Institute  (founded  July  4,  1 826),  the  Academy  of 
Music  (opened  Jan.  15,  1S01),  the  Mercantile  Library  A§- 
sociation,  the  Atlantic  Docks,  and  the  Long  Island  His- 
torical Society.  AI.DKN  J.  SPOOLER, 

LATE  Kn.  or  "  THE  Loxo  ISI.AHD  STAR." 

Brooklyn,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Ouyahoga 
00.,  0.  The  village  is  about  3  miles  8.  of  Cleveland.  Pop. 
448;  of  township,  3712. 

Brooklyn,  a  post-township  of  Susquebanna  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  1128. 

Brooklyn,  a  post-twp.  of  Green  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1111. 

Brooklyn,  a  twp.  of  Green  Lake  co.,  Wis.    Pop.  i::::u. 

Brooks,  a  county  of  Georgia,  bordering  on  Florida. 
Area,  550  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Ocopilco 
River.  The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  sandy.  Corn, 
oats,  rice,  cotton,  and  wool  are  raised.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  R.  R.  Capital,  Quitrnan.  Pop.  S342. 

Brooks,  a  township  of  Buena  Vista  co.,  la.      Pop.  71. 

Brooks,  a  post-township  of  Waldo  co..  Me.,  on  the  Bel- 
fast branch  of  the  Maine  Central  R.  R.,  13  miles  N.  by  W. 
of  Belfast.  It  has  manufactures  of  lumber,  spools,  car- 
riage-wheels, etc.  Pop.  868. 

Brooks,  a  township  of  Newaygo  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  974. 

Brooks,  a  township  of  Cedar  co.,  .Net,.     Pop.  40. 

Brooks  (fit  A  HI.  us  SHIKI.EV),  an  English  journalist,  lec- 
turer, dramatist,  and  novelist,  born  in  Oxfordshire  in  I  - 1 ... 
He  produced  dramas  entitled  "  The  Creole,"  ••  Our  New 
Governess."  etc.  Among  his  novels  are  "Aspen  Court" 
(1857),  "The  Silver  Cord,",  and  "Sooner  or  Later."  Ho 
was  for  several  years  editor  of  "Punch."  His  style  was 
delightfully  genial  and  witty,  and  he  was  personally  greatly 
beloved.  Died  Feb.,  1S74. 

Brooks  (Cn.vni.KS  TiMoniv),  a  Unitarian  minister  and 
poet,  born  at  Salem,  Mass.,  June  20,  1813.     He  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  Ks:!2,  and  became  in  1S.'!7  pastor  at  Newport, 
R.  I.     He  is  eminent  as  a  translator  of  "Faust,"  "  II.  ^ 
perus,"  "Titan,"  and  many  small  poems  from  the  German. 

Brooks  (  KI.BRIDGE  GKIIRY),  D.  D.,  born  at  Dover,  N.  H., 
July  2V,  181«,  studied  law  (1S33-S5)  with  Chief-Justice 
Tenney  of  Maine,  began  preaching  in  1838,  was  ordained 
over  a  I'nivcrsalist  church  in  West  Amesbiiry.  .Mass.,  I  v:7, 
has  been  pastor  in  East  Cambridge,  Lowell,  and  Lvnn, 
Mass.,  in  Bath,  Me.,  in  New  York  City,  and  sinee  isds  jn 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  was  general  secretary  of  the  I'ni- 
M-rsalist  General  Convention  (1867-88). 

Brooks   (Kitvsrisl.   an   American  journalist,   born  at 
Portland,  Me.,  Jan. '!!.  1S15.    He  graduated  at  Brown  liu 
versify,  and  became  editor  of  the  "  N.  Y.  Express  "  in  1836. 

Brooks  (HoKAi-Ki,  t".  S.  army,  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  was 
a  son  of  Maria  G.  Brooks,  the  poet.  He  graduated  at  W,  -t 
Point  in  1835,  and  was  assistant  professor  of  mathematics 
there  1836-39;  served  with  distinction  in  Florida.  Mexico, 
and  the  civil  war,  becoming  in  1863  colonel  of  the  Fourth 
Artillery,  and  in  ISfij  brevet  brigadier-general. 

Brooks  (JAMES)  was  born  in  Portland.  Me..  Nov.  10, 
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1810,  and  graduated  at  Watcrvillc  in  1831.  He  was  edu- 
cated by  his  own  industry  and  self-denying  eft'oits.  lie 
studied  law  with  John  Neal  the  novelist,  taught  school, 
itnd  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  |iolitk>al  journalism. 
When  twenty-one  years  of  age  lie  was  elected  to  the  State 
legislature,  and  in  the  following  year  became  a  newspaper 
correspondent  at  Washington,  lie  at'leywanls  travelled  in 
the  South  and  in  Europe.  In  1S1(>  he  established  the  "  New 
York  Express."  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  1849-53, 
1864—07,  his  seat  being  at  last  successfully  contested  l>v 
Hon.  W.  E.  Dodge,  and  I8IJ8-73.  He  died  April  30,  1873. 

Brooks  (JOHN),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  born  in  Medford,  Mass., 
May  31,  1752,  practised  medicine  at  Heading,  fought  with 
the  greatest  honor  as  an  officer  at  Lexington,  White  Plains, 
Saratoga,  Moniuouth,  etc.,  becoming  a  colonel  anil  adjutant- 
general.  He  practised  medicine  at  Medford,  Mass.,  after 
the  war,  and  held  many  important  offices.  Ho  was  governor 
of  Massachusetts  (1816-23),  and  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society  (1817-25).  Died  Mar.  1,  1825. 

Brooks  (KENDALL),  D.  D.,  born  at  Roxbury,  Mass., 
Sept.  .'i.  1S21,  graduated  at  Brown  University  1841,  New- 
ton Theological  Institute  1845,  tutor  in  Columbian  College 
1841-43,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Eastport,  Me., 
1845-52,  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy 
in  Wa'erville  College  1852-55,  pastor  at  Fitchburg.  Mass.. 
1855-65,  editor  of  the  "National  Baptist,"  Philadelphia, 
1865-68,  and  since  1868  president  of  Kalaniazoo  College, 
Mieh. 

Brooks  (MARIA  GOWEN),  a  poetess,  born  at  Medford, 
Mass.,  about  1795.  She  was  married  young  to  a  Mr.  Brooks, 
a  merchant  of  Boston.  Her  chief  work  is  "  Zophiel,  or  the 
Bride  of  Seven"  (1825),  which  was  praised  by  the  poet 
Southey,  who  called  her  MARIA  DEL  OodMEHTI  ("  Maria  of 
tffe  West").  She  died  at  Matanzas  Nov.  11,  1845. 

Brooks  (PETKR  CHARDON),  born  in  North  Yarmouth, 
Me.,  Jan.  6,  1767.  He  engaged  in  marine  insurance  in 
Boston,  and  attained  great  wealth.  He  held  many  public 
offices  of  trust.  Edward  Everett,  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
and  N.  L.  Frothingham,  D.  D.,  were  sons-in-law  of  Mr. 
Brooks.  Died  Jan.  1,  1849. 

Brooks  (Rev.  PHILLIPS),  an  eloquent  American  divine, 
born  in  Boston  Dec.  13, 1835,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1855.  He  studied  in  the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary 
at  Alexandria,  Va.,  was  ordained  in  1859,  became  the  same 
year  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent  in  Philadelphia, 
and  in  1862  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  where  he 
remained  until  1870,  when  he  accepted  the  pastoral  charge 
of  Trinity  church  in  Boston. 

Brooks  (NATHAN  COTINGTON),  LL.D.,  an  American 
scholar,  born  in  Cecil  CO.,  Md.,  Aug.  12,  1809,  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Baltimore  Female  College  in  1848.  He  has 
published  a  number  of  poems  and  a  popular  "  History  of 
the  Mexican  War,"  besides  numerous  sehool-booka  of 
merit. 

Brooks  (PRESTON  S.),  a  politician,  born  in  Edgeficld  Co., 
S.  ('..  Aug.  4,  1819,  graduated  at  South  Carolina  College  in 
1839.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  in  1853  and 
1855.  He  violently  assaulted  Senator  Sumncr  (for  words 
spoken  in  debate)  in  the  Senate  chamber  in  May,  1856.  He 
was  censured  by  the  majority  of  the  Representatives,  and 
resigned  his  seat,  but  was  re-elected.  Died  Jan.  27, 1857. 

Brooks  (WILLIAM  T.  H.),  an  American  officer,  born 
in  Ohio  in  1S21,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1841,  major 
Eighteenth  Infantry  Mar.  12, 1862,  and  Sept.  28, 1S61 ,  briga- 
dier-general I".  S.  volunteers.  He  served  in  the  Florida  war 
1841-12.  on  frontier  duty  1843-45,  in  the  military  occupa- 
tion of  Texas  1 8 15- Id,  in  the  war  with  Mexico  IS  Hi- IS,  was 
engaged  at  I'alii  Alto,  Resaca  do  la  Palma,  Monterey  (bre- 
vet captain),  Vera  Cruz,  Ccrro  CJordo,  Contreras,  Churu- 
busco  (brevet  major),  and  the  city  of  Mexico,  as  aide-de- 
camp to  Brevet  Major-general  Twiggs  1818-51,  in  active 
operations  in  New  Mexico  in  1838,  and  engaged  in  several 
skirmishes  against  Navajos.  In  the  civil  war  he  served  in 
the  Virginia  Peninsula  campaign  1862,  engaged  at  York- 
town,  (i  <,ldcn  V  I'';mn,  Savage  Station  (wounded),  and  (Jlen- 
dale,  in  the  Maryland  campaign  1M>2,  engaged  at  Crampton 
'ii'l  Antietain  ( wounded),  and  commanding  division 
in  the  Kap|iahannock  campaign  1802-'ii!,  in  command  ui' 
the  department  of  the  Monongahela  L868-64,  when  Pittabnrg 
wa<  threatened  by  a  raid,  in  command  of  the  Tenth  Corps 
before  Kiehmnml  IS04,  engaged  at  Swift's  Creek,  Drury's 
Bluff,  Bermuda  Hundred,  Cold  Harbor,  and  the  siege  of 
Petersburg.  Failing  health  from  exposure  and  wounds 
caused  him  to  resign  from  the  army  July  14,  1864,  and  in 
!  MM;  lie  retired  to  a  farm  in  Huntsville,  Ala.,  where  he  re- 
p'^ed  upon  his  well-earned  laurels  till  his  denth.  July  1(1, 
1870.  aged  forty-nine.  GEORGE  W.  CULLI'M,  U.  S.  Army. 

Brooks'ton,  a  post-village  of  Prairie  township,  White 
CO.,  Ind.  Pop.  400. 


Brooks'ville,  a  post-township  of  Hancock  co.,  Me. 
Pop.  1275.  It  has  four  churches  and  manufactures  of  lum- 
ber, etc. 

Brook'ville,  a  post-township  of  Blount  CO.,  Ala.  Pop. 
51(1. 

Brookvillc,  a  township  of  Coosa  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  689. 
Brookville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Hcrnaudo  CO., 
Fla. 

Brookville,  a  post-township  of  Ogle  co.,  111.  Pop.  746. 
Brookville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Franklin  co.,  Ind., 
is  at  the  confluence  of  the  forks  of  the  White  Water  River, 
and  on  the  White  Water  Valley  R.  R.,  42  miles  N.  W.  of 
Cincinnati.  It  has  water-power  in  abundance,  a  national 
bank,  two  paper-mills,  two  flouring  mills,  two  weekly 
papers,  one  grain  distillery,  and  is  the  seat  of  Brookville 
College.  Pop.  of  Brookvillo  township,  4207. 
W.M.  A.  BEASLEY  &  Co.,  Ens.  "BROOKVILLE  AMERICAN." 

Brookville9  a  post-village  of  Spring  Creek  township, 
Saline  co.,  Kan.  Pop.  201. 

Brookville*  a  post-village,  capital  of  Bracken  co.,  Ky. 
Pop.  348. 

Brookville,  a  village  of  Oyster  Bay  township,  Queen's 
co.,  N.  Y.,  is  the  seat  of  "  Jones  Institute  "  for  the  support 
of  the  poor  of  Oyster  Bay  and  North  Hcmpstead. 

Brookville?  a  post-village,  capital  of  Jefferson  co.,  Pa., 
on  Red  Bank  Creek,  170  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Harrisburg. 
It  has  a  national  bank  and  two  weekly  newspapers.  Coal, 
timber,  and  iron  abound.  Pop.  1942. 

Brookville?  a  township  of  Campbell  co.,  Va.  P.  4960. 
Broom  9  a  name  given  to  several  shrubs  of  the  order 
Leguminosa;.  They  belong  to  the  allied  genera  of  Sj»ir- 
Hum.  llruiniu,  and  I'ytlmif.  The  common  broom  of  Europe 
( Cytinw  Seoparita)  grows  on  dry  and  sandy  soils  and  heaths, 
and  bears  handsome  yellow  flowers.  The  branches,  which 
are  very  tough  and  angular,  are  used  for  making  brooms. 
The  young  tops  and  seeds,  being  strongly  diuretic,  are 
used  in  medicine,  and  arc  beneficial  in  dropsy.  All  kinds 
of  broom  have  long,  slender  branches.  The  Spanish 
broom  (Spartiam  juncettm)  grows  wild  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, and  possesses  medical  properties  like  the  common 
broom.  The  fibre  of  its  branchlets  is  used  in  Italy  and 
Spain  for  making  cloths  and  ropes.  The  Cytima  aWuti,  or 
white  broom,  also  a  native  of  Europe,  is  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land as  an  ornamental  shrub,  and  bears  white  flowers  which 
are  much  admired.  It  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  fifteen 
feet  or  more.  The  broom  (Fr.  genet)  gave  name  to  the 
royal  family  of  Plantagcnet,  one  of  its  ancestors  having 
the  broom  for  his  crest. 

Broom  Corn  (Sorghum  rwfyare),  a  plant  of  the  order 
Graminacca;,  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  is  culti- 
vated in  the  U.  S.  It  has  a  jointed  stem,  which  grows  to 
the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  bears  spikclets,  two  and, 
three  together,  on  the  ramifications  of  an  open  panicle. 
Only  the  middle  or  terminal  one  of  these  is  fertile ;  stamens 
three.  The  panicle  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  brooms,  and  the  seeds  are  valuable  as  food  for  domestic 
animals.  It  is  stated  that  this  plant  was  first  introduced 
into  the  U.  S.  by  Dr.  Franklin,  who,  finding  a  seed  on  a 
whisk  that  had  been  imported,  planted  it  and  propagated 
it.  It  succeeds  best  in  alluvial  soils,  but  will  generally  pro- 
duce a  fair  crop  on  any  land  that  is  adapted  to  maize. 
Broom  corn  is  largely  cultivated  by  the  Shakers,  who  make 
brooms  of  a  good  quality.  It  is  planted  in  rows  about  three 
feet  apart,  and  in  hills  about  eighteen  inches  apart.  The 
weeds  arc  removed  from  the  growing  crop  by  the  cultivator 
or  the  hoe.  The  average  produce  of  an  acre  is  about  500 
pounds  of  the  brush  or  material  for  brooms.  The  usual 
practice  in  harvesting  is  to  bend  the  stalks  about  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  leave  them  for  a  few  days  to  dry,  and  then 
cut  them  six  or  eight  inches  below  the  brush  or  panicle. 

BroomCj  a  county  of  New  York,  bordering  on  Penn- 
sylvania. Area.  706  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Susquehanna  River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Chenango 
and  Otselic  rivers.  The  surface  is  hilly  or  undulating;  the 
soil  in  some  parts  is  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  tobacco,  wool, 
hay,  fruit,  and  dairy  products  are  extensively  raised.  It 
has  manufactures  of  leather,  lumber,  flour,  wagons,  etc.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  Erie  R.  R.,  and  other  railroads  extend 
from  this  county  to  Albany  and  Syracuse.  Capital,  Bing- 
hamton.  .Pop.  44,103. 

Broome,  a  township  of  Schoharie  co.,  N.  Y'.  Pop. 
1834. 

Broome  (JOHN  L.),  U.  S.  M.  C.,  born  Mar.  8,  1824,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  was  appointed  a  second  lieutenant 
in  the  marine  corps  Jan.  12, 1848,  became  a  first  lieutenant 
in  1857,  a  captain  in  1861,  and  a  major  in  1864.  He  served 
with  the  marine  battalion  in  Mexico  during  the  Mexican 
war.  While  in  command  of  the  marine  guard  of  the  Hart- 
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ford  'luring  l^iiL'  and  I  Mi.'I  In-  participated  in  the  attack  on 
Forts  St.  Philip  and  .laekson  and  capture  of  V 

and  in  all  the  ni:iny  action,-  ,,c  ik'i  lamoii-  \e--cl  in  (he 
waters  of  (he  Mississippi.  In  his  official  report  of  the 
action  nl' June  L'»,  I  si;:!,  uilli  Ihr  Viekshurg  Latteries.  Com- 
mander Richard  Wainwright  writes:  "Tin-  marine  guard. 

IIM'lel    thr    command    uf    Captaill   J.    L.   Broolne.    ll:ld    '•})  ilur' 

of  (wo  broad -i  Ir  gun-,  and  fought  them  well,  thus  sustain- 
ing the  reputation  of  that  distinguished  corps."  At  the 
close  of  the  war.  Captain  Brooinr,  who  hail  been  twice 
woumleil,  received  the  brevets  of  major  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  "for  gallant  anil  meritorious  conduct." 

FOXHAI.I.  A.  1'AUKKR,  U.  S.  y. 

Broom'ficld,  a  post-township  of  Isabella  co.,  Mich. 
Pop.  11*. 

Bro'ra  Bods,  a  scries  of  strata  at  Hrora,  a  village  in 
the  county  of  Sutherland.  Scotland.  Here  is  a  scam  of 
good  coal  three  and  a  halt'  feet  thick,  and  the  ihi<-k< 
of  true  coal  hitherto  discovered  Ui  any  secondary  strata  of 
Great  Itritain.  The  fossils  indicate  that  it  belongs  to  the 
lower  oolitic  series. 

llross  (WILLIAM).     See  APPENDIX. 

Broth'ers,  l.ii\ ,  an  inferior  class  of  Roman  Catholic 
monks,  not  in  holy  orders,  but  bound  by  monastic  rules, 
and  employed  as  servants  in  monasteries. 

Broth'ers' Val'ley.atp.  of  Somerset  oo.,  Pa.   P.  1597. 

Broth'crtown,  a  post-township  of  Calumet  co.,  Wis. 
Pop.  1C05. 

Brough  ( JOHN),  born  in  Marietta,  0.,  Sept.  17,  1811, 
was  a  printer  in  his  youth,  and  studied  at  Ohio  University. 
lie  edited  several  political  journals,  became  a  powerful 
Democratic  orator,  and  hold  important  public  offices.  In 
isii;  he  Uvame  a  lawyer.  In  IS.Js  he  Irft  political  life  for 
a  lime  and  became  a  railroad  president.  In  1864  he  be- 
came governor  of  Ohio,  receiving  the  joint  vote  of  all  par- 
ties who  were  in  fuvor  of  prosecuting  the  war  against  the 
insurgent  States.  Died  at  Cleveland  Aug.  29,  I 

Brough'am  i  MIIMIYI,  Lonn,  an  eminent  and  learned 

lirilisli  orator,  lawyer,  and  writer,  was  l>orn  in  Edinburgh 
Sept.  19,  1779.  His  mother  was  a  niece  of  Dr.  Robertson, 
the  historian.  lie  graduated  in  the  University  of  Kdin- 
burgh,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Scottish  bar 
in  1S<IO.  lie  was  intimate  with  Francis  Jeffrey  and  Syd- 
ney Smith,  whom  he  aided  in  founding  the  "  Edinburgh 
Review"  in  ISO:!,  and  he  continued  to  contribute  to  that 
review  for  many  years.  In  isns  he  removed  to  London, 
was  called  to  the  English  bar,  and  chose  the  common-law 
courts  as  the  scene  of  his  practice.  He  became  a  Whig 
member  of  Parliament  in  1MO,  and  soon  acquired  a  high 
reputation  as  a  debater  as  well  as  a  forensic  pleader,  He 
was  considered  at  that  period  the  most  powerful  speaker  in 
the  House  of  Commons  except  Canning,  who  was  his  polit- 
ical opponent.  As  a  parliamentary  orator  he  was  distin- 
guished for  vehemence  and  energy,  and  the  rather  free  use 
of  sarcasm  and  invective.  He  represented  Wiuehelsca  from 
ISIti  to  I  Soil.  Among  his  famous  performances  as  an  ad- 
roofttfl  was  his  ilel'enee  of  (^uecn  Caroline  (1821),  by  which 
he  gained  great  popularity.  In  I s  1  !>  lie  married  Miss  Kdcn. 

a  daughter  of  Th as  Kdon  and  niece  of  Lord  Auckland. 

He  distinguished  himself  as  a  promoter  of  popular  educa- 
tion, as  a  reformer  of  laws,  ami  a  friend  of  political  reform 
ami  progress.  In  ISL'.'i  lie  published  ••  Practical  (>l> 
lions  on  the  Education  of  the  People."  lie  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  founding  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  I'sc- 
ful  Knowledge,  of  which  he  became  in  1827  the  first  chair- 
man. In  a  great  speech  which  he  ili'livered  in  1827  he 
enumerated  the  defects  in  nearly  every  branch  of  English 
law,  and  made  proposals  for  dealing  with  law  reform  on  a 
proper  scale,  lie  inude  a  powerful  speech  against  slavery 
in  I  Slid,  soon  after  which  he  was  relurncd  to  Parliament  by 
the  great  popular  constituency  iif  Yorkshire.  In  tic 
Near  he  was  appointed  lord  chancellor  in  the  new  Whig 
ministry,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Karon  Rroiigh- 
am  and  Van\.  He  retired  from  office  with  his  colleagues 
in  \o\  ..  Is:1, 1.  after  which  he  cca-cd  to  act  with  the  Whigs, 
without  joining  any  other  party,  but  pursued  an  indcpcnd 
ent  political  course. 

.    Max  ing    cultivated    various    sciences   with    success,   and 

written   many  and  various  works,  he  was  chosen  a  foreiL'ii 

:     the    French     Institute    in    Is:::;.       Vm,,ng    his 

writings  are  a  ••  Treatise  on  the  Objects,  A,h  milages^  and 

Pleasures  of  Science;"  ••  Sketches  of  Statesmen  uf  the  Time 

of  George  III."  Clvols..  1839-48)  j  "  Political  Philosophy  " 

-..  l-Mi-ll);  and  "  Contribution!  to  the  '  Edinburgh 

Review.'  Political,  Historical,  and  Miscellaneous"  :',  \  ,,[<.. 
1>:,7).  He  hail  only  two  children,  who  died  before  their 
father.  He  died  at  Cannes,  in  France.  Mai  '.'.  is,-,-!.  He 
had  puMHicd  an  edition  of  his  collected  work-  in  111  vols., 
ls;>7.  (See  Lonn  OAMPBEM.,  "  Life  of  Lord  Brougham." 


1869:    "  Quarterly  Review"  for  April,  I8A9      "  IM.nhurgh 
Review"  for  April.  Is.r)8.)  WII.IUM  JAIOII,. 

Brougham  i.loiixi,  actor  and  author,  lirillianco  of 
mind,  warmth  of  heart,  and  genial  courtliness  of  manners 
have  seldom  been  united  to  form  so  fascinating  a  public 

-I   a.-  tin-  o-diiin.     John  Brougham  wan  born  at 

Hiil, I, n.  Ireland,  in  I  MO.  and  there  he  passed  hii  child- 
hood and  went  to  school.  He  was  educated  well,  and  was 
trained  to  lie  a  surgeon.  He  walked  the  Peter  Street  llos 
pital,  in  Dublin,  for  eight  month-.  Keverses  of  fortune, 
affecting  his  family,  led,  however,  to  a  change  of  plan,  and 
threw  him  upon  his  own  resources,  whereupon  he  drifted  into 

the  dramatic  profession,  making  his  entiai upon  the  stage 

at  the  Tottenham  Theatre,  London,  in  !s:;o.  His  first  effort 
was  characteristic  of  his  prodigious  menial  force  and  vi- 
vacity, since  he  undertook  twelve  or  fourteen  parts  in  the 
play  of  "Tom  and  Jerry,"  then  new  and  a  popular  favor- 
ite. After  this  he  was  engaged  by  Madame  \  cstris  to  act 
in  her  stock  company  at  the  London  Olympic  Theatre. 
Here  he  rose  rapidly,  both  in  talent  and  favor.  II 
dramatic  composition  was  a  burlesque,  written  for  Mr.  Wil- 
liam E.  Burton,  (hen  an  actor  at  (he  Pavilion  Thea(re,  Lon- 
don, afterwards  famous  in  the  U.  S.  It  succeeded,  and  ho 
wrote  many  similar  pieces  of  a  light  description.  Madame 
Vestris.  having  been  wedded  by  Mr.  Charles  Mathews,  re- 
mo\  cd  from  the  Olympic  to  Covent  Garden,  and  Brougham 
acted  for  a  while  at  that  (heatre.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
he  wrote,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Dion  BoucicauK,  the 
comedy  of  "  London  Assurance,"  the  authorship  of  which 
is  commonly  ascribed  to  Mr.  Boucicault  alone.  A  little 
later  he  undertook  the  management  of  the  London  Lyceum 
during  several  seasons,  and  for  this  stage  he  wrote  "  Life 
in  the  Clouds,"  "Low'-  Livery,"  "  Knthusiasm,"  "Tom 
Thumb  the  Second,"  and — in  association  with  Mr.  Mark 
Lemon — "The  Demon  (iift." 

In  1842  Brougham  came  to  America,  accompanied  by  his 
first  wife,  an  English  actress,  known  to  the  London  stage 
as  Miss  Emma  Williams.  They  acted  at  the  Park  Theatre 
Oct.  4  in  that  year — one  as  O'Callaghan  in  "  His  Last 
Legs,"  and  the  other  as  Lady  Teazle.  Afterwards  they 
made  a  professional  tour  of  the  theatrical  cities  of  America. 
Brougham  then  settled  down  as  a  member  of  the  itwk  com- 
pany of  Burton's  Theatre,  New  York.  Here  he  wrote 
"  Bunsby's  Wedding,"  "The  Contidi  m,  Man,"  "Don  Cae- 
sar de  Bassoon,"  "  Vanity  Fair,"  "  The  Irish  Yankee,'' 
''Benjamin  Franklin,"  "  All's  Fair  in  Love,"  "  The  Irish 
Emigrant,"  and  a  dramatization  of  "Iiomlvv  and  Son." 
He  then  undertook  the  management  of  Niblo's  Garden,  and 
wrote  a  fairy  play  called  ••  Home."  and  a  pn for  Made- 
moiselle Blazy  called  "Ambrose  Germain."  On  Dec.  23, 
IS.'jM.  he  opened  Brougham's  Lyceum.  This  building  stood 
on  the  W.  side  of  Broadway,  and  was  the  second  structure 
S.  of  the  corner  of  Broomo  street.  It  afterwards  be 
Wullack's  Theatre,  and  HI  remained  till  IM'.II.  Brougham 
did  not  keep  it  long,  but  while  there  he  wrote  "The  World's 
Fair,"  "  Faustus,"  "  The  Spirit  of  Air,"  '•  Row  at  the  Ly- 
ceum," a  dramatization  of  "David  Copperlield,"  and,  for 
Charlotte  Cushmau,  a  new  version  of  "  The  Actress  of 
Padua."  His  next  venture  was  made  at  the  Old  Bowery 
Theatre  (l.SjIi-o"),  where  he  brought  out  "  King  John," 
with  a  cast  of  parts  that  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
L.  Davenport.  Mr.  William  Wheatley,  Mr.  J.  B.  Howe,  and 
Miss  Kate  Reignolds.  Afterwards  ho  wrote,  and  produce,) 
at  the  Bowery,  "  The  Pirates  of  the  Mississippi."  "  The 
Red  Mask, ""Tom  and  Jerry  in  America,"  "The  Miller 
of  New  Jersey,"  and  other  dramas  of  u  common  sort,  but 
profitable.  Then  he  accepted  an  engagement  at  Wallack's 
Theatre,  and  while  there  he  wrote  "  The  Game  of  Love,"  a 
version  of  "  Bleak  House,"  "My  Cousin  German,"  "A  De- 
cided Case. ""The  Game  of  Life,"  ••  I'ocahontas," '•  iS'ep- 
tune's  Defeat,"  "Love  and  Murder."  "  Romance  and  Real- 
ity." "  The  Ruling  Passion. "and  ••  Playing  with  Fire."  A 
little  later  he  left  Wallack's  and  rejoined  Burton  at  the 
Metropolitan  Theatre — first  known  as  Tripler  Hall,  and 
last  as  the  Winter  Garden,  burned  in  !Mi(i — and  here  he 
produced  his  burlesque  of  "  Columbus." 

In  iMil-i'.L'.  Pronghani  went  to  London,  where  he  re- 
mained upwards  of  four  years.  During  this  time  he  wrote 
"The  Duke's  Motto"  and  ••  I!el  Iiimonio" — based  on 
French  originals — for  Mr.  Charles. Feebler  :  dramatic  ver- 
sions  of  (wo  novels  by  .Miss  M.  K.  Bnddon  called  "  Lady 
Audlcy's  Secret"  and  "(inly  a  Clod. "for  Miss  Herbert: 
"While  There's  Life  There's  Hope."  played  at  the  Strand 
Theatre;  -The  Might  of  If  ight."  played  at  As'  ley's  The- 
atre: and  "The  Golden  Dream."  played  at  Manch, 
lie  also  wrote  the  words  of  three  operas — "Blanche  dc 
Nc\ers."  ••  The  Demon  Lovers."  and  "  The  Brides  of  Ven- 
ice." Shortly  after  his  return  to  Vmerica.  in  |M;,;  .;;.  he 
appeared  in  one  of  the  finest  of  his  compositions,  an  Irish 
drumn.  entitled  "(I'Donnell's  Mission."  On  the  L'oth  of 
.Ian..  1-tio.  he  opened  Brougham's  Theatre,  on  the  S.  side 
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of  Twenty  fourth  street,  X.  Y..  adjacent  I"  tin-  Kifili  Av- 
enue Hotel.  Tills  afterwards  became  ]>aly's  Fifth  Avenue 
Theatre.  Mini  was  destroyed  l>y  lire  Jun.  I.  ISTii.  Broujrh- 
ani  kept  il  ten  weeks,  when  IK-  \va>  di.-possr.-M-d  of  his 
lease  liv  the  owner,  the  notorious  ad\  nil  urer  .lames  Fisk, 
Jr.  At  this  place  lie  brought  out.  MIIIIPIIL'  oilier  pieces,  his 
buries. jiie  called  ••  Mileli  Ado  about  a  Men-bant  of  Venire." 
Among  his  later  works  are  "  The  Lottery  of  l.il'e."  "  Little 
.Veil  ami  the  Marchioness" — dramatized  from  Charles  Dick- 
ens'a  novel  of  "  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  " — ••  The  Lily  of 
France,"  a  play  on  the  story  of  Joan  of  Arc,  aud  a  melo- 
drama called  "  Athcrley  Court." 

Brougham  started  in  -New  York  a  cntnic  ]m]ier  called 
'•The  Lantern,"  and  he  ia  the  author  of  two  volumes  of 
mis  ;ellaueous  writings,  entitled  "A  I'asket  of  Chips  "and 
••  The  Bnnsbv  Papers."  Ho  was  separated  from  his  first 
wife  in  IS-t.~>.  The  lady  died  near  New  York  in  1805,  under 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Robertson.  His  second  wife,  Miss  Nel- 
son, whom  he  wedded  in  1S17,  was  known  as  an  actress  and 
celebrated  as  a  person  of  extraordinary  beauty.  This  lady 
died  in  Twenty-fourth  street,  N.  Y..  in  1870.  Broujrhani 
has  latterly  a-'ed  at  U'iilhu-k's  Theatre,  at  Daly's  Grand 
Opera-Housc.  and  miscellaneously  at  provincial  theatres. 
In  Oct.,  1X7.'!,  lie  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  lyceum, 
giving,  at  Boston,  Muss.,  a  reading  from  his  own  works. 
In  earlier  times  he  was  noted  for  his  personal  beauty,  and 
he  won  many  successes  in  light-comedy  characters,  to 
which  his  immense  animal  spirits,  grace  of  motion,  polish 
of  manners,  and  drollery  of  temperament  made  him  ad- 
mirably suitable.  In  maturer  years  he  was  excellent  as  a 
delineator  of  Irish  character,  and  possessed  in  this  a  very 
wide  range  of  power  and  skill,  being  equally  at  home  in 
Dennis  Bulgruddcry,  Sir  Lucius  O'Triggcr,  Maurice  Fitz 
Maurice,  and  Tim  O'Brien,  which  it  seems  fair  to  denote  as 
representative  parts.  His  engaging  personal  qualities  and 
ni'-ntal  attributes,  however,  account,  better  thj;u  his  artis- 
tic powers,  for  his  great  popularity.  Magnanimity,  charity, 
scholarship,  wit,  a  charming  ease  in  conversation,  the  spon- 
taneous habit  of  sympathy  with  weakness,  sorrow,  worth 
of  character,  and  worth  of  effort,  and  the  frank,  off-hand 
demeanor  of  rugged  yet  gentle  manliness,  shown  in  a  long 
career  of  steady  usefulness  to  the  stage  and  to  society,  have 
won  affection  and  respect,  as  well  as  reputation  and  com- 
petent fortune,  for  John  Brougham. 

WILLIAM  WINTER,  of  the  "  N.  Y.  Trilmn-." 

Brongh'ton,  a  twp.  of  Livingston  oo.,  111.     Pop.  823. 

Hron-.su.     See  BKVJSA. 

Broussais  (FRANCOIS  JOSEPH  VICTOR),  M.  D.,  an  emi- 
nent French  medical  writer,  born  at  Saint-Malo  Dec.  17, 
1772,  is  called  the  founder  of  the  so-called  physiological 
school  of  medicine.  lie  became  in  1832  professor  of  pa- 
thology in  the  faculty  of  Paris,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Institute.  His  chief  works  are  a  "  History  of  Chronic  In- 
flammations" (1808),  and  an  "Examination  of  the  Medical 
Doctrine  generally  adopted"  (18111).  Died  Nov.  17,  1838. 
(See  PRIOU,  "Notice  historique  sur  Broussais,"  1841.) 

Brousson  (CLAUDE).     See  APPENDIX. 

Broussonc'tia,  a  genus  of  trees  allied  to  the  mulberry, 
comprises  the  paper  mulberry  (Hrounonetia  papyri/era), 
the  fibrous  bark  of  which  is  used  by  the  Chinese  and  Japan- 
ese in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  It  is  a  small  tree  with 
deciduous  leaves  of  variable  shape.  It  is  planted  as  a 
shade  tree  in  some  American  cities. 

Brow'ers,  a  township  of  Randolph  co.,  N.  C.    P.  781. 

Brown  [Fr.  />/•«»],  in  painting,  a  dark  dusky  color, 
inclined  to  re:|.  of  various  degrees  of  depth,  it  belongs 
to  the  tertiary  colors  known  as  ni--ets  and  olives,  in  which 
the  hue  is  modified  by  an  admixture  of  black  or  a  dark 
pigment.  Among  the  brown  pigments  are  bistre,  umber, 
r:iu  mid  burnt  sienna,  and  brown  madder. 

Brown,  a  county  in  the  W.  part  of  Illinois.  Area.  320 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  <m  the  R.  by  the  Illinois  Riv- 
er, and  on  the  X.  K.  by  the  La  Moin  or  Crooked  River. 
The  surface  is  undulating  or  level ;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Coal 
is  found  in  some  parts.  Cattle,  grain,  tobacco,  wool,  and 
hay  are  raised  extensively.  Stone  and  earthen  ware  is 
manufactured  at  various  points.  It  is  intersected  hv  the 
Toledo  Wabaxh  and  Western  R.  R.  Capital,  Mount  Ster- 
ling. I'op.  1L>.L'IPJ. 

Brown,  a  county  in   the  P.  part  of  Indiana.      Area, 

It  is  drained  by   Dean  lilo-som  and  Salt 

creeks.     The  surface  is  diversified  with  hills  of  moderate 

height;  the  soil  is  mostly  fertile.     Grain,  tobacco,  and  wool 

are  the  staple  products.     Capital,  Xashvillc.     I'op.  M'iSI. 

Brown,  a  county  of  Kansas,  bordering  on  Nebraska. 
Area,  ."»"')  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Santerelle, 
\Volf.  and  Webster  creeks.  The  surface  is  somewhat  di- 
versiiied  :  the  soil  is  productive.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
St.  Joseph  and  Denver  City  R.  R.  Grain,  wool,  and  to- 


bacco arc  the  staple  products.     Capital,  Hiawatha.     Pop. 

6823. 

Brown,  a  county  in  the  S.  part  of  Minnesota.  Area, 
450  square  miles,  it  is  bounded  on  the  N.  K.  by  the  Min- 
nesota River,  and  intersected  by  the  l!ig  Cottonwood  lliver. 
The  countv  contains  several  small  lakes.  The  soil  is  fer- 
tile. Grain  and  wool  are  the  staple  products.  Capital, 
New  Ulra.  Pop.  C.3%. 

Brown,  a  county  of  Ohio,  bordering  on  Kentucky. 
Area,  500  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  8.  by  the  Ohio 
River,  and  drained  by  the  Eagle  and  White  Oak  creeks. 
The  surface  is  mostly  undulating  :  the  soil  is  based  on  lime- 
stone, and  is  very  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  tobacco,  and  wool 
are  largclv  raised.  Lumber,  saddlery,  etc.  are  manufac- 
tured extensively.  Capital,  Georgetown.  Pop.  30,S01!. 

Brown,  a  county  in  the  central  part  of  Texas.  Area, 
1050  square  miles.  It  is  nearly  all  prairie.  Stock-raising 
is  the  principal  pursuit.  It  is  hounded  on  the  S.  W.  by  the 
Colorado  River,  and  drained  by  Pecan  and  Jim  Ned  creeks. 
Capital,  Brownwood.  Pop.  544. 

Brown,  a  county  in  the  E.  part  of  Wisconsin.  Area, 
525  square  miles.  It  is  partly  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Green 
Bay,  and  intersected  by  Fox  or  Neenah  River,  which  i.- 
navigable  for  steamboats.  This  county  was  originally 
covered  with  dense  forests.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Grain  and 
wool  are  largely  raised.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Chicago 
and  North-western  R.R.  Capital,  Green  Bay.  P.  25,168. 

Brown,  a  township  of  Sanford  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  459.  • 

Brown,  a  township  of  Columbia  co.,  Ark.    Pop.  1090. 

Brown,  a  township  of  Champaign  co.,  111.     Pop.  486. 

Brown,  a  township  of  Hancock  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1329. 

Brown,  a  township  of  Hendricks  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1233. 

Brown,  a  township  of  Martin  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1048. 

Brown,  a  township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ind.  Pop. 
2126. 

Brown,  a  township  of  Morgan  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1673. 

Brown,  a  township  of  Ripley  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  2234. 

Brown,  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  Ind.  Pop.  1521. 

Brown,  a  township  of  Linn  co.,  la.     Pop.  15S1. 

Brown,  a  township  of  Manistee  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  459. 

Brown,  a  township  of  Carroll  co.,  0.     Pop.  2022. 

Brown,  a  township  of  Darke  co.,  0.     Pop.  1239. 

Brown,  a  township  of  Delaware  co.,  0.     Pop.  11  OS. 

Brown,  a  township  of  Franklin  co.,  0.     Pop.  819. 

Brown,  a  township  of  Knox  co.,  0.     Pop.  1242. 

Brown,  a  township  of  Miami  eo.,  0.     Pop,  1639.  . 

Brown,  a  township  of  Paulding  co.,  0.     Pop.  1140. 

Brown,  a  township  of  Vinton  co.,  0.     Pop.  1297. 

Brown,  a  township  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  347. 

Brown,  a  township  of  Mi  111  in  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1192. 

Brown,  a  township  of  Darlington  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1598. 

Brown  (AARON  V.),  an  American  statesman,  born  in 
Brunswick  co.,  Va.,  Aug.  15,  1795.  graduated  at  Chapel 
Hill  in  1814,  removed  to  Tennessee  in  1815,  was  a  member 
of  Congress  1839-45,  and  was  elected  governor  of  the  State 
in  1845.  He  became  postmaster-general  of  the  U.  S.  in 
1857.  Died  in  1859. 

Brown  (  ALBERT  G.),  born  in  Chester  district,  S.  C.,  May 
31,  1813,  was  chosen  governor  of  Mississippi  in  IS  I.",,  and 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  1S53.  He  was  re-elected  in 
1808  for  six  years,  but  withdrew  from  the  Senate  in  1861. 

Brown  (BENJAMIN  GHATZ),  born  in  Lexington,  Ky., 
May  28,  1826,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1847.  He  commenced 
the  practice  of  law  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  a  member  of  the 
State  legislature  (1852-58),  and  edited  the  Missouri  "  Dem- 
ocrat" (1854-59).  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1801, 
he  raised  a  regiment  and  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Union. 
Ho  afterwards  commanded  a  brigade  of  militia.  He  was 
among  the  most  active  and  influential  in  procuring  the 
adoption  of  the  ordinance  of  freedom  in  1S04  by  the  State 
of  Missouri.  He  was  U.  S.  Senator  in  1SB3-67,  and  was 
made  governor  of  Missouri  in  1S71.  lie  was  nominated  at 
the  Cincinnati  Convention,  May.  1S72,  for  the  office  of  Vice- 
President  of  the  U.  S.,  the  Hon.  Horace  Greeley  being  the 
nominee  for  President. 

Brown  (CHAD)  went  from  Massachusetts  to  Rhode 
Island  in  10:!!;.  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions,  and  in 
KU2  became  one  of  the  elders  of  the  Baptist  church  at 
Providence.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  many  distinguished 
citizens.  Died  in  1065. 

Brown  (CHARLES  RitorKDEv).  an  American  novelist, 
born  at  Philadelphia  Jan.  17,  1771.  He  published  "  Wie- 
laud"  (1798),  '•  Ormond,  or  the  Secret  Witness"  (1799), 
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and  "  Arlliur  Mcrvyn  "(1SDIM.     IIi>  founded  in  isu:!  "  The 
Literary  Magazine  ami  American  Register," which  In 
cd  for  nearly  live  years.      His  iniml  was  remarkable  fur  ill- 
geuuitv  and   ima  irinution.      Among  his    other  works    are 

"Clani     Howard  "   I1--OI  I   and   "Jane    TaM.ol  "  (1804).        Mi' 

married  a  Mi"  I. inn  in  1  so  I,  and  died  Feb.  '-".',  I  -  1 1'.  "HU 
peculiar  merits"  says  1'rescott.  "  a|.|,i'al  tQ  a  higher  order 
of  rrili.'isin  llian  is  In  lir  foiirnl  ill  ordinary  and  »uperticial 
BI»."  (Set  I'HISIUTT,  "Life  of  0.  B.  Brown."  in 
Sparks'*  "American  Hiography,"  vol.  i. ;  W.  l>ixi.\r's 
••  Life  of  Charles  B.  Brown,"  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his 
works  IS27.) 

Hrown  ( Ii  \vn>  PAUL),  a  distinguished  American  law- 
yer, linrn   ill   Philadelphia  in  17'.l.">.     He  published  in 
••  Tin-  Forum,  or  Forty  Years'  Full  Practice  at  the  Phila- 
ili-l|iliin.   Mar,"  besides  several  dramatic  and  other  works. 
Died  July  II.  L8TJ. 

Brown  (FIIANCIS),  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Chester,  N.  H., 
Jan.  II.  I7M,  irraduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  ISO.,, 
was  tutor  from  1806  to  1809,  was  settled  over  the  Congre- 
^uional  church  in  North  Yarmouth,  Me.,  in  1810,  anil  was 
chosen  president  of  his  alma  mater  in  1815.  It  was  during 
his  presidency  that  the  famous  Dartmouth  College  ease 
was  carried  up  to  the  U.  S.  Supremo  Court.  Jeremiah 
Mn-on  iind  Daniel  Webster  admired  the  ability  with  which 
In-  served  them  in  their  management  of  the  case.  Rufus 
Choate,  one  of  his  pupils,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of 
his  genius,  character,  and  culture.  He  published  only 
paniptileis  ami  -ermons.  Died  July  27,  1820. 

lirown  (Sir  GEOROE),  a  British  general,  born  near 
Elgin,  Scotland,  in  1790,  served  in  the  Peninsular  war.  In 
tin'  Crimean  war  he  commanded  a  division,  and  was  se- 
verely wounded  at  Inkcrman  in  Nov.,  1854.  He  directed 
a  storniing-party  which  attacked  the  Redan  of  Sevastopol 
in  1855.  Died  Aug.  27,  1865. 

It  row  ii  (GiconGE),  U.  S.  N.,  born  June  19,  1835,  in 
Indiana,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Feb.  5.  1  SI!), 
became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1855,  a  lieutenant  in  1856, 
and  a  commander  in  1866.  He  was  in  command  of  Admi- 
ral I'orter's  Hag-ship,  the  Octorora,  at  the  attack  on  Vicke- 
burg,  June  28,  1862,  and  is  thus  commended  by  the  admi- 
ral in  his  official  report  of  that  battle:  "The  officers  and 
crew  of  the  Ootorora  behaved  like  veterans;  and  I  am 
much  indebted  to  that  excellent  officer,  Lieutenant  George 
Brown,  for  the  drill  of  the  crew  and  the  perfect  arrange- 
ments made  for  going  into  action."  On  the  night  of  Feb. 
24,  ISiill,  lirown.  in  the  steamer  Indianola,  defended  his 
vessel  for  an  hour  and  twenty-seven  minutes  against  the 
rams  Queen  of  the  West  and  William  H.  Webb,  and  two 
large  "cotton-dads"  surrendering  the  Indianola  only 
when  she  was  "  fast  filling  with  water."  He  commanded 
the  steamer  Itasca  at  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay  Aug.  5, 
lsi>t.  and  during  the  subsequent  operations  against  the  de- 

fenci'S  uf   Mobile.  FOXHALI.  A.  PARKER,   U.  S.  N. 

Hrown  (GEORGE  L.),  an  eminent  American  landscape- 
painter,  born  in  Boston  in  1814.  Among  his  masterpieces 
are  a  view  in  tlie  White  Mountains  entitled  "The  Crown 
u!'  New  Kngland,"  and  "  New  York  Harbor"  (both  in  pos- 
session of  the  prince  of  Wales). 

Hrown  (Gooi.n).  an  American  grammarian  and  teacher, 
born  in  Provident,  H.  1.,  Mar.  7,  1791.  Ho  published 
"  Institutes  of  Fnglish  Grammar"  (1823),  which  was  very 
sncrcssinl,  and  ••  Grammar  of  English  Grammars  "  (1850). 
Died  Mar.  :)1,  1>.>7. 

lirown  (II.utvKv).  an  American  officer,  born  in  1795 
at  Kahway,  N.  J..  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1818,  colo- 
nel Fifth  Artillery  May  5,  1801.  He  served  elm-fly  a]  sea 
board  posts  IM-  ill.  as  aide-de-camp  to  Maj.-Gen.  Brown 
1*1!  1-25,  on  quartermaster  duty  IS26-21I.  in  the  Black 
Hawk  ex|M'dil;i'n  1<:::'.  in  the  Florida  war  18:!t>-:iS;  on- 
L,':iL,reil  al  Wahoo  Suamp,  suppressing  Canada  bor«ler  dis- 
turbances I  s:l'.l  II.  in  the  war  wilh  Mexico  IS46-18;  en- 
Ha^-ed  at  Monterey.  Vera  Cruz,  Ccrro  Gnrdo.  Coiitreras 
et  licutcnant-coloncll,  M'dino  del  Key.  and  the  City 
of  M  colonel),  OH  recruiting  service  1  s  |s -.'i2. 

-nperintemleiit  IS.',  I  ;,'_',  in  Florida  hostilities  IS.')  2-511, 
in  eominand  of  the  artillery  selmnl  for  praetiee  IS.",?  .">s. 
and  inspector  id'  artillery  1859—60.  In  the  civil  war  he 
was  ensured  in  tlu-  defence  of  Fort  Pickens,  Fla..  1S61-62 
(brevet  brigadier  general '.  and  a<  military  commander  of 
(he  city  of  New  York  .Tan.  l.)-Jiily  16,  isr,:',.  -oppressed 
llie  draft  riots  ilire\-et  major-general  1.  Retired  tVom  ac- 
tive service  Aug.  I.  ISO.'!.  '  Died  at  Clifton.  Slalen  Island. 
N.  Y.,  Mar.  :il,  Is?  I.  GI:OIII;K.  W.  Ct  1.1.1  M.  I',  .s'.  Arm;/. 

Brown    (Ili:\iiv    KIKKK),   an   American   sculptor  and 
painter,  horn  at    l.e\den,  Mass.,  in   1S1(.      Alll"li_:  li; 
work-'    are   the   ,  i|iie<trian  slatue  of  Washington   in    Union 
Square,  New  York,  a  colossal  statn"  of  Governor  Clinton 
at   Greenwood   Cemetery,   the   "Angel   of  the   Resurrec- 


tion." also  at   Green  wood,  and  a  colossal  equestrian  Matin- 
n|    Gen.    Winlield    Scott.      His   statue  of  liov.    Clinton   at 
Washington  is  perliap^  the  tinest.     lie  \-  also  a  painter  of 
n  ability.     His  versatility  is  remarkable. 

Brown  (JACOB),  born  in  Bucks  co..  Pa.,  May  9,  177 ."., 
eil  to  New  York  in  179K.  He  joiin  d  the  army  in 
|s|2,  ami  defended  Saeketl's  Harbor  ill  1*1:!.  lla\ing 
been  raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  he  imaded 
Canada  in  the  spring  of  1814,  and  commanded  with  suc- 
cess at  Chippewa  and  Niagara  Falls  in  July  of  that 
He  liceamc  conimanJer-in-chief  of  the  U.  S.  army  in  1S21. 
Hied  Feb.  24,  1828. 

Brown  (.TAMES),  born  near  f-taunton,  Va.,  Pept.  11, 
IT'ii'i.  graduated  at  William  and  Mary  College,  became  an 
eminent  lawyer  of  Kentucky  and  Louisiana,  representing 
the  latter  State  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  (1812-17  and  1819-24), 
anil  was  minister  to  France  1824-29.  Died  April  7,  1835. 
Ho  was  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  Louisiana  code. 

Brown  (JOHN),  a  Scottish  religious  writer,  was  born  in 
Perthshire  in  1722.  He  preached  at  Haddington,  and  had 
a  high  reputation  for  piety  and  learning.  It  is  stated  that 
he  knew  nine  languages.  Among  his  works  arc  a  "  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible"  (1769),  and  a  "Self-Interpreting 
Bible"  (1778).  Died  June  19,  1787. 

Brown  (Jons),  M.  D.,  a  Scottish  physician,  the  author 
of  the  Brunonian  system  of  medicine,  was  born  at  Dunse 
in  1735.  He  published  in  1780  "Elementa  Mcdicinn-,"  in 
which  he  propounded  his  new  system.  This  was  received 
with  favor  by  many  physicians.  His  favorite  medicines 
were  alcohol  and  opium.  Died  in  London  in  1788. 

Brown  (JOHN),  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Jan.  27, 17"i:. 
became  a  partner  with  his  three  brothers  in  a  mercantile 
firm.  Ho  was  leader  of  the  men  who  on  the  night  of  Juno 
17,  1772,  destroyed  the  "Qaspce"  sloop-of-war,  for  which 
he  was  arrested  and  put  in  irons,  but  escaped.  He  supplied 
the  troops  around  Boston  with  powder  during  the  sieire. 
He  was  a  man  of  wealth,  a  liberal  patron  of  Brown  I  ni- 
vcrsity,  and  a  member  of  Congress  from  Rhode  Island 
(1799-1801).  Died  Sept  20,  1803. 

Brown  (Jon*),  »  patriot,  born  in  Sandisfield,  Mass., 
Oct.  19,  1744,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1761.  He  became 
king's  attorney  in  the  New  York  colony,  and  afterwards 
practised  law  at  Pittsficld,  Mass.  In  1774  and  1775  he 
operated  for  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Canada,  aided  in  the 
capture  of  Ticonderoga,  took  Fort  Chambly,  fought  at 
Quebec,  became  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  1777  surprised 
the  outposts  at  Ticonderoga,  and  made  important  captures. 
He  left  the  service  for  a  time  from  hostility  to  Arnold  the 
traitor.  He  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  the  Mohawk  Val- 
ley campaign  Oct.  19,  1780. 

Brown  (Jons),  a  brother  of  Senator  James  Brown,  was 
born  at  Staunton,  Va.,  Sept.  12,  1757,  served  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  studied  at  Princeton  and  at  William  and 
Mary  College,  removed  to  Kentucky  in  1782,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Virginia  (1787-88  and  1789-93),  and 
TJ.  S.  Senator  from  Kentucky  (1793-1805).  Died  Aug.  29, 
1837. 

Brown  (JOHN),  M.  D.,  a  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  John  Brown 
(1784-1858),  a  celebrated  preacher,  was  born  in  Scotland 
Sept.,  1810.  He  practised  in  Edinburgh,  and  published  a 
work  entitled  "  Horffi  Subseeivw  "  (1858),  containing  the 
well-known  "Our  Dogs"  and  "  Rab  and  his  Friends." 

Brown  (JOHN)  of  Ossawatomie,  a  zealous  oppo- 
nent of  slavery,  was  born  at  Torrington,  Conn.,  May  9, 
1800.  He  removed  to  Ohio  in  early  youth,  and  married 
and  worked  at  the  trade  of  a  tanner.  In  1855  he  emi- 
grated to  Kansas,  where  he  fought  against  the  pro-slavery 
party,  and  lived  at  Ossawatomie.  He  was  the  master- 
spirit of  the  convention  which  met  at  Chatham.  Canada, 
in  May,  1859,  and  organized  an  invasion  of  Virginia  in 
order  to  liberate  the  slaves.  In  July  of  that  year  he  rented 
a  farmhouse  about  six  miles  from  Harper's  Ferry.  On  the 
16th  of  October,  aided  by  about  twenty  friends,  he  sur- 
prised Harper's  Ferry,  and  captured  the  arsenal  and  ar- 
mory. He  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Vir- 
ginia militia  <-n  the  next  day,  and  was  hanged  at  Charles- 
town  Doc.  2,  1859.  (See  KEDPATH,  "  Life  of  Captain  John 
Brown,"  1800  :  WEBB.  "  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Brown.") 

Brown  i.l  ui\  A.)  was  a  son  of  Alexander  Brown,  a 
banker  of  Baltimore.  He  was  born  in  Ballymeiia.  Ireland. 
Mav  -I,  17SS.  came  in  youth  to  the  I'.  S.,  and  became 
manager  of  the  I'mladelpina  I. ranch  of  the  great  banking 
linn  of  Ill-own  Brothers,  lie  w  a"  eminent  for  upright  dealing 
and  benevolence.  Among  numerous  other  gifts,  he  pre- 
sented s:'.im. OHO  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  of  Philadel- 
phia. Hied  Dec.  21,  1S7L1. 

Brown  (.lonx  G.).  a  painter,  born  in  the  north  of 
Kngland,  settled  at  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  in  1*56.  His  portraits 
of  children  are  greatly  admired. 
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Ilrown  (Jons  NEWTON),  D.  D.,  a  Baptist  divine,  horn 
at  New   London,  Conn.,  June  20,  ISOIJ.  published   in  Is 
an  "  Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knovdedgc,"  and  in  1834 
"Memorials  of  Baptist  Martyrs."     Died  May  15,  1868. 

Brown  (JOSEPH  K.).  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Georgia, 
mi  born  in  I'ickens  co.,  S.  C.,  April  la,  1821.  During 
his  youth  his  father  moved  to  Georgia.  He  was  elected 
governor  of  that  State  for  two  years,  and  was  re-elected 
four  times.  While  he  was  in  the  executive  chair  ho  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  secession  movement  in  1801.  When 
the  war  was  over  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  support  of 
the  reconstruction  measures  of  Congress.  Under  the  new 
State  constitution  he  became  chief-justice  of  the  supreme 
•our!  in  IXliS,  and  supported  Gen.  Grant  for  President  of  the 
U.  S.  that  year,  lie  resigned  his  position  in  1871  to  as- 
sume the  presidency  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  R.  R. 
Company.  He  supported  Mr.  Greeley  for  President  in 
1872. 

Brown  (MASON),  LL.D.,  father  of  B.  Gratz  Brown,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  Nov.  10,  1799,  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1820,  was  a  judge  of  a  Kentucky  circuit  court  for  many 
years,  and  secretary  of  state  of  Kentucky  (1855-59).  He 
was  one  of  the  authors  of  "Morchcad  and  Brown's  Digest." 
Died  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Jan.  27,  1867. 

Brown  (MILTON),  born  in  Ohio,  became  a  resident  of 
Tennessee,  and  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  that  State 
(1841-47).  He  was  in  1845  the  author  of  the  resolution 
for  incorporating  Texas  into  the  Union. 

Brown  (NICHOLAS),  a  benevolent  merchant,  born  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  April  4, 1769,  graduated  at  Rhode  Island 
College  in  1786.  He  gave  to  that  college  about  $100,000  at 
various  times,  and  in  1804  it  took  the  name  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  his  honor.  He  gave  largely  to  other  institutions. 
Died  Sept.  27,  1841. 

Brown,  or  Browne  (ROBERT),  an  English  theologian, 
the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Brownists,  was  born  in  1549. 
His  doctrines  differed  little  from  those  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  but  he  maintained  that  the  congregation  has  a, 
right  to  elect  its  own  minister.  Died  after  1630. 

Brown  (ROBERT),  F.  R.  S.,  D.  C.  L.,  an  eminent  botan- 
ist, was  born  at  Montrose,  Scotland,  Dec.  21,  1773.  Ho 
studied  medicine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  but  did 
not  practise  it  long,  preferring  to  devote  himself  to  botany. 
He  was  employed  as  naturalist  of  the  expedition  which  Cap- 
tain Flinders  conducted  to  Australia  in  1801.  In  1805  ho 
returned  with  a  collection  of  4000  species  of  Australian 
plants,  and  in  1810  he  published  a  Flora  of  that  region, 
"  Prodromus  Florae  Novse  Hollandiaj."  He  also  wrote 
"General  Remarks,  Geographical  and  Systematical,  on  the 
Botany  of  Terra  Australia"  (1814).  He  adopted  the  nat- 
ural system  of  Jussicu,  and  made  important  discoveries  in 
vegetable  physiology.  In  1827  he  became  keeper  of  the 
botanical  department  of  the  British  Museum,  and  in  1833 
was  chosen  one  of  the  eight  foreign  associates  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Humboldt  styled  him  '•'  Botanicorum 
facile  princeps."  Died  in  London  June  10,  1858. 
Brown  (SAMUEL),  M.  D.  See  APPENDIX. 
Brown  (SAMUEL  GILMAN),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  son  of  Presi- 
dent Francis  Brown,  noticed  above,  was  born  at  North 
Yarmouth,  Me.,  Jan.  4,  1813,  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1831,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 
1837,  travelled  in  Europe  from  1838  to  1840,  was  professor 
in  Dartmouth  College,  first  of  oratory  from  1840  to  1863, 
and  then  of  intellectual  philosophy  from  1863  to  1867, 
when  he  was  chosen  president  of  Hamilton  College.  Be- 
sides numerous  addresses  and  articles  in  reviews,  lie  lias 
published  a  "  Biography  of  Self-Taught  Men,"  1S47,  and 
••  The  Life  of  Hon.  Rufus  Choate,"  1862.  He  has  also  lec- 
tured with  marked  success  on  "British  Orators." 

Brown  (THOMAS),  M.  D.,  an  eminent  Scottish  meta- 
physician, born  near  Dumfries  Jan.  9,  1778.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Dugald  Stewart  in  Edinburgh.  In  1798  he  pub- 
lished an  able  refutation  of  Darwin's  "  Zoonomia."  Hav- 
ing studied  medicine,  he  graduated  in  1803,  and  practised 
medicine  about  seven  years.  In  1810  he  was  appointed 
colleague  of  Dugald  Stewart  as  professor  of  moral  philos- 
ophy in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  very  }"'p- 
ular  as  a  lecturer,  and  published  "Lectures  on  the  Philos- 
ophy of  the  1 1  innaii  Mind"  (4  vols.,  1820).  His  other 
eliiel  work  is  ••  observations  on  the  Relation  of  Cause  and 
Effect"  |  1804  ;  3d  ed.,  enlarged,  1818).  His  chief  contri- 
bution to  psychology  is  an  explication  of  the  sixth  or  ««»- 
ni/'ii-  si-use.  Ilied  April.  1*20.  (Sec  Dli.  WKI.SII,  "Account 
of  the  Lite  and  Writings  of  Thomas  Brown,"  1825. 

Brown  (THOMPSON  S.l.an  American  officer  and  engineer, 
born  IMI7  in  New  York,  graduated  at  West  I'oint  in  1825. 
He  served,  while  lieutenant  of  engineers,  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor nt  the  Militarv  Academy,  1S25,  in  the  construction 
of  Fort  Adams,  R.  I.,  1825-26,  and  1828-33  as  aide-dc-cani] 


to  his  uncle,  Maj.-Gcu.  Brown,  1826-28,  in  the  improvement 
of  Arkansas  River,  1833,  in  charge  of  Cumberland  road  in 
Illinois,  ls:i;l  i'l,  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  defences 
of  Charleston  hurbor,  S.  ('.,  1834-35,  and  the  improvement 
of  Lake  Krie  harbors  and  lighthouses,  1835-36.  Ho  re- 
signed Oi-t.  ",  I ,  I  S.'if),  and  till  his  death  was  an  eminent  civil 
engineer.  He  was  chief  engineer  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
Eric,  Pa.  (Lake  Shore).  R.  R.,  1836-38,  of  Lake  Erie  har- 
lior  improvements,  ls;Hi-3S,  of  western  division  of  the  New 
York  and  Erie  11.  R.,  1838—42,  and  of  the  entire  road, 
1842-l'J.  Upon  the  invitation  of  the  czar  of  Russia  he 
lie^ame  consulting  engineer  of  the  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow  Railway.  Died  Jan.  30,  1855,  at  Naples,  Italy, 
aged  forty-eight.  GEORGE  W.  CULLUH,  V.  &  AI-IHI/. 

Brown  (W.  M.),  a  popular  American  painter,  born  at 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1827.  His  works  arc  chiefly  landscapes 
and  fruit-pieces. 

Brown  Coal.     See  LIGNITE. 

Browne  (CHARLES  FARRAR),  known  as  Artemus 
Ward,  a  humorous  writer,  born  at  Waterford,  Me.,  April 
26,  1834.  He  learned  the  business  of  a  printer,  and  gained 
distinction  by  writing  for  the  public  journals  a  series  of 
"  Letters  from  Artemus  Ward,  Showman."  He  became  a 
popular  lecturer,  visited  California  in  1863,  and  London  in 
18(16.  Died  at  Southampton,  England.  Mar.  6,  1867.  He 
published  "  Artemus  Ward  his  Book,"  and  other  works. 

It  i  on  nc  (JOHN  Ross),  an  American  writer,  born  in  Ire- 
land in  1817.  Among  his  works  is  "  Yusef,  or  the  Journey 
of  a  Frangi :  a  Crusade  in  the  East."  He  was  minister  to 
China  in  1868-70.  Died  Dec.  8,  1875. 

Browne  (SAMUEL  J.),  born  in  England  Mar.  19,  1788, 
became  in  1798  a  resident  of  Cincinnati,  0.  He  was  long 
a  minister  of  the  United  Brethren,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Presbyterians.  Died  Sept.  10, 1872,  leaving  a  large  amount 
of  money  to  found  a  church,  a  university,  and  a  free  school. 
Browne  (Sir  THOMAS),  M.  D.,  an  English  philosopher 
and  writer,  born  in  London  Nov.  19,  1605.  He  practised 
medicine  at  Norwich  for  many  years.  He  published,  be- 
sides other  works,  "  Religio  Medici  "  (1642),  which  ishighly 
esteemed,  and  "  Inquiries  into  Vulgar  and  Common  Errors  " 
(1646).  He  was  knighted  by  Charles  II.  jn  1671.  Died 
Nov.  19,  1682. 

Brownell  (HENRY  HOWARJI),  born  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
Feb.  6,  182(1.  graduated  at  Washington  College,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  in  1841,  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  but  became  the 
author  of  numerous  works,  such  as  "The  Old  World," 
"The  New  World,"  and  several  other  historical  works,  a 
volume  of  "Poems"  (1847),  "Lyrics  of  a  Day  "  (1864), 
"War  Lyrics"  (1866).  His  poetry  has  more  than  ordinary 
merit.  In  the  civil  war  he  was  a  volunteer  naval  officerz 
serving  on  Farragut's  staff.  Died  Oct.  31,  1872. 

Brownell  (Rt.  Rev.  THOMAS  Cn  risen),  D.  D.,  LL.D., 
was  born  at  Westford,  Mass.,  Oct.  19,  1779,  and  graduated 
at  Union  College  in  1804.  He  held  various  professorships, 
etc.  in  the  college  until  1816,  when  he  took  orders  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  In  ISl'.i  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Connecticut,  and  was  the  first  president  of  Trinity 
College,  Hartford  (1824-31).  He  published  an  "Exposi- 
tor" of  the  New  Testament,  a  "Commentary  on  the  liook 
of  Common  Prayer,"  "Religion  of  the  Heart  and  Life" 
(5  vols.,  1839-40),  and  other  works.  Died  Jan.  13,  1865. 

Brown'flcld,  a  post-township  f,f  Oxford  co..  Me.,  on 
the  Portland  and  I  igdensbiirg  R.  R.,  43  miles  N.  W.  of 
Portland,  has  manufactures  of  leather,  tubs,  etc.  P.  1323. 
Brown'helm,  a  post-twp  of  Lorain  co.,  0.  Pop.  1461. 
Brown'hill,  a  township  of  Franklin  co.,  Va.  P.  1692. 
Brownian  Movements  arc  those  seen  with  the  mi- 
croscope among  minute  particles  (not  living)  in  a  limpid 
liijiiid.  Robert  Brown  the  botanist  first  described  them  in 
\^'2~.  These  molecular  movements  have  often  been  mis- 
taken for  ri(nZ  motions.  When  the  minute  organisms  called 
IliK-frin  arc  exposed  to  a  heat  of  200°  F.  they  arc  killed, 
hut  molecular  motion  still  goes  on  in  a  manner  obviously 
different  from  their  living  movements.  The  same  phenom- 
enon can  be  exhibited  by  rubbing  fine  powder  of  gamboge 
in  water,  and  placing  it  under  a  microscope.  Bealc  ccn- 
siders  of  the  same  nature  the  motions  of  very  minute  bub- 
bles (^jtjjjof  an  inch  in  diameter)  within  certain  crystals. 
These  movements  have  not  been  satisfactorily  explainer. 
Beale  suggests  their  possible  connection  with  heat. 

Brown'ie,  a  spirit  of  the  fairy  order  in  the  old  super- 
stitions of  Scotland.  The  tradition  is  that  he  was  a  good- 
humored  goblin,  who  attached  himself  to  farmhouses,  and 
oe.-iipied  himself  when  the  family  were  in  bed  in  perform- 
ing any  work,  such  as  churning,  threshing,  etc. — a  spirit 
not  seen  or  spoken  to,  and  only  known  by  the  performance 
of  voluntary  labors.  In  Co'rnwall  a  goblin  known  as 
Browny  is  called  to  assist  at  the  swarming  of  bees. 
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Itrou  ii'iii«,  a  post-township  of  Schuylcr  en.,  111.  Pop. 
USB. 

Hrounini;  (KI.IZAIIKTII  RAKRKTT),  nn  eminent  English 

pne te.-s,   licini    ill    Herts   ill    IMI'.I.     Sllf   Was   liherall.V  cdllrai,  ,1, 

innl  studied  the  (Ireek  and  Latin  languages  with  success. 
She  published  in  ISL'I'I  u  viilume  entitled  an  "Essay  on 
.Minil.  and  other  Poems,"  and  in  1833  translated  from  the 
invk  ,,f  .•l-'.seliylns  "  I'roiiictheus  Bound."  Her  next  pro- 
duction was  ''The  Scr:i|.liiiii,  and  other  Poems"  (1838). 
Her  health  liming  Ijeen  impaired  by  the  rupture  of  a 
blood-vessel,  she  passed  several  years  in  seclusion.  In  1846 
she  was  married  to  the  poet  Robert  Browning,  and  went 
with  him  to  reside  in  Italy.  She  published  in  1850  her 
collected  works,  including  "The  L)rama  of  Exile,"  and  a 
new  poem  called  "  Lady  (Jeraldine's  Courtship."  Among 
her  other  poems  are  "  Ciisa  (lukli  Windows  "  ( I8J1 1.  "  Au- 
rora Leigh  "  (185fi),  and  "  Poems  before  Congress  "  (I860). 
She  died  at  Florence  Juno  29,  1861,  wilh  the  reputation  of 
being  the  greatest  poetess  England  had  ever  produced. 

Browning  (OKVII.I.K  ]{.).  a  statesman,  was  born  in 
Harrison  Co.,  Ky.,  was  educated  at  Augusta  College,  studied 
law,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1831,  and  removed  to  Qiiiney, 
III.  He  served  in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  became  a  promi- 
nent State  politician,  was  U.  S.  Senator  (1861-63),  secre- 
tary of  the  interior  ( lSfltt-68),  and  acting  attorney-general 
of  the  U.  S.  (181)8-69). 

Browning  (ROBERT),  an  eminent  English  poet,  born 
at  t'amberwcll,  a  suburb  of  London,  in  1812,  was  educated 
in  the  I'mversity  of  London.  He  published  in  1835  the 
drama  of  "  Paracelsus,''  a  poem  remarkable  for  subtlety  of 
ih. in-hi.  His  tragedy  of  "Stratford"  (1837)  was  performed 
without  success.  He  married  Miss  Barrett  in  1846,  after 
which  ho  resided  in  Italy  until  1861.  In  1855  he  pro- 
duced two  volumes  entitled  "Men  and  Women,"  which  are 
much  a'lniireil.  Arc-online  to  an  anonymous  critic,  "they 
are  unsurpassed  in  the  English  language  for  depth  and 
subtlety  of  conception  and  profound  analysis  of  the  human 
mind."  Among  his  other  works  are  '•  I'ippa  Passes,"  "The 
Kin-;  and  the  Book  "  I  IsiWi."  Fitine  ut  the  Fair, and  other 
I'oems"  (1872),  and  the  "Red  Cotton  Night-cap  t'oifhtry" 
(1873).  His  poetry  is  too  obscure  to  please  the  general 
public. 

Brown'ington,  a  post-township  of  Orleans  co.,  Vt., 
2  miles  from  Itarton  Landing.  It  has  three  churches,  an 
academy,  ami  manufactures  of  lumber,  starch,  and  car- 
riages. Pop.  901. 

Brown'low  (WILLIAM  GAXXOWAV),  an  American 
Methodist  dhinc  and  politician,  born  in  Wythe  co.,  Va., 
Aug.  29,  I  MI.),  removed  to  Tennesseo,  where  he  edited  the 
•  K  uoxville  Whin."  After  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
1861  he  was  a  firm  adherent  of  the  Union  party,  and  in 
1865  was  elected  governor  of  Tennessee  by  the  Republi- 
cans, and  re-ele<-ti-il  in  1867.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
U.  S.  Senate  in  1869. 

Brownlow,  EAKI.S.  and  Viscounts  Alford  (1815,  in  the 
I'liiti-d  Kingdom  i.  r..ii-ons  lirownlow  (177li,  in  Great 
P.ritaiiil,  and  Kami,, .is  ( lf,77),  n  prominent  family  of  Great 
Britain.  —  AIIKI.III-.UT  \V  KI.I.IXIITOX  lliiowxi.mv,  the  third 
carl,  horn  Aug.  19,  1844,  succeeded  his  lirother  in  1867.  Ho 
was  member  of  Parliament  for  North  Shropshire  1866-67. 

Brown/marsh,  a  post  township  of  Bladon  CO.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  800. 

Browns'burR,  a  post-village  of  Lincoln  township, 
Hendricks  eo..  1ml.  I'np.  ;i,'>l. 

Brown-Si-qimrd  (C.  KIM,  AIII,).  M.D.,  a  distinguished 
physiologist,  was  born  in  the  island  of  Mauritius  in  1818. 
lie  wa-  111,-  100  of  IMward  Hrown.  a  Philadelphia!),  and  a 
French  lady  named  Sc,|iiard.  lie  studied  in  Paris,  where 
he  graduated  as  M.  1).  in  isio.  H,,  gained  distinction  by 
experiments  on  l>loo,l,  animal  heat,  and  the  spinal  cord. 
Tin-so  highly  important  researches  arc  believed  to  have 

tin-own  as  much  light  a-  tho i   any  other  observer  upon 

I  he  physiology  and  discuses  of  the  nervous  system.  In 
HI'.'.I  he  «as  appointed  professor  in  111--  S,-ho,,|  ,if  Medicine 
in  Paris,  lie  has  pul.lished  valuable  professional  works, 
and  resides  chietly  in  the  I".  S. 

Brown'son  (\ATII\\).  a  physician  and  statesman  of 
Georgia,  graduated  at  Vale  in  ITiH.was  a  member  of  tho 
provincial  Cong,-,  |  -,,,  -,-,,„  ,,f  the  Ite\  olution- 

ary  army,  member  of  the  ('"iitim-ntal  Congress  i!77ii 
iind  ITTSi.  nn-  chosen  governor  of  ticorgia  in  17<l.an,l 
•rai  afterwards  a  prominent  official  of  the  State.  |)ied  in 
Liberty  co..  (ia..  in  IT'.H'i. 

Brownson  ((IIIKSTKS  At  CISTTS).  LL.IL.  an  American 
journalist    and  theologian,  t-orli   at  SlocM>rid"e    \'t      Sept 
I".  1808.      11,-  Cm i.ided  in  IS.-.S  -The  lioston  Quarterly  I!,-' 
view."  of  which  he  wns  editor  for  five  years,  and  was'a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  "  Democratic  Review."  He  became 


a  Roman  Catholic  in  18||,  ha  \  in  g  previously  been  a  Pres- 
byterian. 1'nivcrsalist.  and  I'niinrian.  lie  publi.- ln-,1  a 
novel,  "Charles  Elwuod,  or  the  lull, I, -1  COIIM-I  led."  and 
other  works.  He  conducted  Brownson's  "  Quarterly  Ro- 
\  lew."  D.  Apr.  17,  1876. 

Brown  Spar,  a  name  given  to  a  variety  of  dolomite  or 
magnesian  limestone,  which  is  tinged  wilh  oxide  of  iron  and 
manganese,  and  is  sometimes  called  pearl  spar. 

Brown's  Store,  a  tp.  of  Luncnburg  co.,  Va.   P.  21 17. 

Brow  ns'town,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Jackson  co., 
hid.,  on  tin-  Ohio  and  .Mi.--i--.ippi  II.  R.,  98  miles  \\.ol 
rineinnati  and  7ti  miles  S.  of  Indianapolis.  Iron  ore  and 
timber  abound  here.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop. 
572;  of  Brownstown  township,  2580. 

Brownstown,  a  post-township  of  Wayne  co.,  Mich. 
Pop.  2037. 

15  row  n  stow  n,  a  township  of  Davidson  oo.,  N.  C.  P.  987. 

Browns'ville,  a  township  of  Lee  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  1425. 

Brownsville,  a  post-village  of  Prairie  co.,  Ark.,  27 
miles  E.  of  Little  Rock,  on  tho  road  to  Memphis.  Tcnn. 
Here  an  engagement  took  place,  Aug.  2.r>.  18(i3,  between  a 
division  of  U.  S.  cavalry  under  lien.  J.  \V.  liavidson  and 
the  Confederate  force  under  (Jens.  Marmaduke  and  Walker. 
The  Confederates  were  driven  from  the  town  after  a  brief 
struggle. 

Brownsville,  a  post-township  of  Union  co.,  Ind. 
Pop.  900. 

Brownsville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Edmondson  co., 
Ky.,  on  Green  River,  130  miles  S.  W.  of  Frankfort  and  10 
miles  W.  of  the  Mammoth  Cave. 

Brownsville,  a  post-village  of  Saline  co.,  Mo.  It  has 
one  weekly  newspaper. 

Brownsville,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Houston 
co.,  Minn.  The  village  it)  on  the  Mississippi  River,  about 
1 1  miles  below  La  Crosso.  Pop.  615;  total  pop.  1589.  Grain 
is  shipped  here  in  steamboats. 

Brownsville,  a  post-borough  of  Fayette  co.,  Pa.,  on 
the  Monongahela,  35  miles  S.  of  Pittsburg,  has  four  banks, 
nine  churches,  large  glass-factories,  coal-mines,  iron-foun- 
dries, machine-shops,  distilleries,  planing-mills,  and  nume- 
rous other  industries.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper,  and 
is  connected  with  Pittsburg  by  steamboat  navigation.  It 
is  in  a  very  wealthy  agricultural  and  mineral  region.  It 
has  a  fine  bridge  across  the  river.  Pop.  1749. 

SETH  T.  UK  tut,  ED.  "  CLIPPER." 

Brownsville,  a  post-township  of  Marlborough  co., 
S.  C.  Pop.  1597. 

Brownsville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Haywood  co., 
Tcnn.,  is  on  the  Memphis  and  Louisville  R.  R.,  57  miles 
K.  E.  of  Memphis.  It  is  in  a  rich  cotton-growing  district, 
5  miles  N.  of  tho  navigable  river  Hatehic.  It  ships  23,000 
bales  of  cotton  yearly,  and  has  a  $500,000  cotton  factory, 
4  colleges  (3  female,  1  male),  2  weekly  newspapers,  and 
gas-works.  Pop.  2457.  ED.  "  BEE." 

Brownsville,  a  river-port,  capital  of  Cameron  co., 
Tex.,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Riu  (irande,  opposite  Mat 
amoras  (Mexico),  and  about  40  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  It  is  about  280  miles  S.  W.  of  Galvcston.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  steam-navigation  on  the  Rio  (irande,  and 
has  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Mexicans.  Here  is  a  cus- 
tom-house and  a  Roman  Catholic  college.  Brownsville 
was  taken  from  the  Confederates  by  General  Banks  in 
Nov..  1863.  It  has  one  daily,  one  semi-weekly,  and  two 
weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  4905. 

Brown  I'niversity,  an  institution  of  learning  founded 
in  17114  at  Warren.  R.  I.,  and  removed  to  Providence,  its 
present  scat,  in  1770.  Its  first  name  was  Rhode  Island 
College,  but  in  1S04  it  received  its  present  name,  in  honor 
of  Nicholas  Brown,  one  of  its  chief  benefactors.  James  Man- 
ning, D.  D.,  was  its  first  president  (1765-90);  Jonathan 
Maxcy.  D.  D.,  was  president  1792-1802,  and  Asa  Mi 
D.D.,"  1802-27.  From  lfL'7  to  is.,;,,  the  Kev.  Francis  Way- 
land,  D.  D.,  was  president  of  this  university,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  its  reputation.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  liarna-  Sears,  who  resigned  in  1867  to  accept  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Pi  aliody  Educational  Fund.  His  immediate 
-u.-ressor  wns  l>r.  Caswell,  who  had  maintained  almost  a 
lifelong:  connection  with  the  university.  He  gave  place,  in 
1*71'.  to  the  Rev.  E.  ( I.  It  ol, in -on.  I).  1 1. .for  many  year.-  pr.--i- 
dent  of  Rochester  Theological  Seminary.  Brown  I'niver- 
-ity  is  distinguished  liy  its  un-eclarian  character,  though 
the  P.aptisls  an-  it"  chief  patrons,  and  a  majority  of  the 
hoard  of  trustees  must  be  of  that  denomination.  One  of 
the  chief  attractions  of  this  seal  of  learning  is  its  choice 
library  of  ::s.UdO  volumes  on,-  of  tin-  very  best  in  America 
for  educational  purposes.  \,.  statistic-,'  f,,r  [873  are  as 
follows:  instructors,  13;  undergraduates,  204;  alumni, 
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'>:,:,  I;     invested    funds,    .Ti'.UJ.lij;);     property     (at    least ), 
$1,209,000. 

Id o\\  nvillc,  a  township  of  Clay  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  T'.i.'i. 

Brownvillc,  :i  tou  nship  of  I'iseataqiiis  eo.,  Me.  P.  860. 

Brownville,  a  cily,  capital  of  Nemaha  co.,  Neb.,  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Mi>.-"iiri  Kivcr,  '.I.'  miles  by  water  S.  K. 
of  Omaha,  or  05  by  rail,  ami  at  the  same  distance  .\.  W.  of 
St.  .Joseph,  Mil.  It  has  Presbyterian.  Methodist,  liaptist, 
Episcopal,  ami  Roman  Catholic  churches,  ami  a  coiiL'roga- 
tion  of  Christiana,  3  hcncvolent  societies,  I  national  ami  1 
private  bank,  graded  schools,  2  weekly  paper*.  3  manufac- 
tories of  tobacco  and  cigars.  2  of  wagons,  1  brewery,  I  soap- 
I'ai-tory,  and  1  flouring  mill,  besides  other  less  important 
industries.  Five  railroads  are  projected  to  this  poiut.  Pop. 
1305;  of  Brownvillo  precinct,  23x6. 

II.  O.  WIIITKIIEAD,  En.  "DEMOCRAT." 

BrOAVIiville,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  right  bank  of  Black  Kiver,  and  on  the  Rome  and  Wa- 
tertown  U.  K.,  -1  miles  N.  W.  of  Watertown,  and  about  5 
miles  from  Lake  Ontario.  It  has  several  manufactories  and 
mills.  Pop.  of  Brownville  township,  3219. 

Brown'wood,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Brown  co., 
Tex.,  about  125  miles  N.  W.  of  Austin  City. 

Bruce,  a  county  in  the  W.  part  of  Ontario  (Canada). 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  Lake  Huron,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  Saugeen  River.  Area,  922  square  miles.  Pop. 
48,515.  Capital,  Walkcrton. 

Bruce,  a  township  of  La  Salle  co.,  111.     Pop.  1921. 

Bruce,  a  township  of  Benton  co.,  la.     Pop.  567. 

Bruce,  a  township  of  Macomb  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  2145. 

Bruce,  a  township  of  Guilford  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1034. 

Bruce,  the  name  of  a  noble  family  of  Scotland,  de- 
scended from  Robert  de  Bruis  (or  de  Brus),  a  Norman 
knight  who  followed  William  the  Conqueror  to  England  in 
1066.  He  derived  his  lineage  from  Brusi,  a  Northman,  a 
son  of  the  famous  Sigurd.  His  younger  son,  Adam,  wbo 
acquired  a  large  estate  in  Yorkshire,  left  a  son,  Robert,  who 
received  from  David  I.  of  Scotland  a  grant  of  tho  lordship 
of  Annandale,  held  by  the  tenure  of  military  service.  He 
died  in  114-1,  and  left  a  son,  Robert,  who  was  the  second  lord 
of  Annandale.  This  second  lord  had  a  grandson,  Robert, 
who  was  the  fourth  lord  of  Annandale.  He  married  Isa- 
bel, a  daughter  of  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  younger 
brother  of  King  William  the  Lion,  and  thus  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  royal  house  of  Bruce.  Ho  died  in  1245.  Rob- 
ert de  Bruce,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  and  the  fifth  lord  of 
Aunandale,  was  born  in  1210.  When  tho  Scottish  throne 
became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Queen  Margaret  in  1290, 
this  Robert  de  Bruce  and  lialiol  claimed  the  throne.  The 
dispute  was  referred  to  Edward  I.  of  England,  who  decided 
in  favor  of  Baliol.  Robert  died  in  1295,  leaving  a  son, 
Robert,  who  by  hia  marriage  with  the  countess  of  Carrick 
obtained  the  title  of  earl  of  Carrick  (1271).  He  fought  in 
the  English  army  against  Baliol  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar. 
He  died  in  1304,  and  loft  a  son,  Robert,  who  became  king 
of  Scotland. 

Bruce  (ARCHIBALD),  M.  D.,  born  in  New  York  in  1777, 
was  the  son  of  a  British  army  surgeon.  He  graduated  at 
Columbia  College  in  1795,  and  studied  medicine  and  min- 
eralogy five  years  in  Europe.  He  was  (1807-11)  professor 
of  matcria  medica  and  mineralogy  in  tho  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  N.  Y.,  became  a  member  of  many 
learned  societies,  and  in  1810  edited  tho  ''Journal  of 
American  Mineralogy."  Died  Feb.  22,  1818. 

Bruce  (Sir  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  ADOLPHUS),  a  British 
diplomatist,  born  at  Elgin  Castle  in  1814,  was  a  brother  of 
Lord  Elgin.  He  was  consul-general  in  Egypt  in  1849,  and 
in  1865  succeeded  Lord  Lyons  as  ambassador  at  Washing- 
ton. Died  in  Boston  in  1867. 

Bruce  (<;EOR«B),  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  June 
26,  17X1,  came  in  1795  to  the  U.  S.,  ami  became  a  printer 
in  Philadelphia.  In  1X03  he  became  publisher  and  printer 
of  the  New  York  "  Daily  Advertiser ;"  in  1800,  with  his 
brother  David,  he  began  printing  books;  in  1812  they  in- 
troduced stereotyping  into  the  U.  S.,  and  s<u>n  after  estab- 
lished an  extensive  type  and  stereotype  founding  business, 
in  which  they  acquired  great  reputation.  George,  with 
his  nephew  David,  invented  a  successful  type-casting 
machine.  Died  July  li,  lsr.0. 

Bruce  (JAMES),  a  Scottish  traveller,  born  in  the  county 
of  Stirling  Dec.  14,  1730.  He  was  appointed  consul-gen- 
eral at  Algiers  in  176?..  after  which  he  studied  several 
Oriental  languages,  and  explored  the  antiquities  of  Bar- 
bary.  In  1768  he  departed  from  Cairo  on  a  journey  t<> 
Abyssinia,  in  order  to  discover  tho  source  of  the  Nile. 
Passing  through  Syene,  Cosseir,  and  Jidda,  he  readied 
Gondar  in  Feb.,  1770.  Ho  discovered  the  source  of  the 


Blue  Nile  in  November  of  that  year,  and  remained  about 
t\s<>  years  in  Abyssinia,  the  king  of  which  treated  him 
kindly.  lie  parked  through  great  dangers  and  hardship.-} 
in  bis  return,  and  arrived  in  England  in  1774.  In  I7'.lll  he 
published  "Travels  to  Discover  the  Source  of  the  Nile" 
(5  vols.).  His  veracity  \MIS  at  tirst  donltted  by  inanv.  but 
his  statements  have  been  continued  bv  Salt,  Bclzoni,  and 
others.  Died  April  27,  17'J4.  (See  A.' MURRAY,  ''Life  of 
Bruce.") 

Bruce  (MICHAEL),  a  Scottish  poet,  whose  productions 
(mo.-tly  hymns)  are  characterized  by  singular  pathos  and 
beauty,  was  born  at  Kinneswood,  in  the  county  of  Kin- 
ross, Mar.  27,  1740.  He  died  of  consumption  July  5, 1767. 
In  1770  his  "  friend,"  the  Rev.  John  Logan  (1748-88),  pub- 
lished what  purported  to  be  his  literary  remains.  In  1781 
this  same  Lo^an  published  another  volume  of  poems,  which 
he  called  his  uwn.  The  best  of  these,  it  is  now  almost  ab- 
solutely certain,  came  from  the  pen  of  Michael  Bruce.  A 
baser  act  of  literary  piracy  was  never  perpetrated.  (Sec 
"The  Works  of  Michael  Bruce,"  edited  by  REV.  ALEXAN- 
DER B.  GROSART,  1865.) 

Bruce  (ROBERT),  a  heroic  and  famous  king  of  Scotland, 
born  Mar.  21,  1274,  was  a  son  of  Robert  do  Bruce,  earl 
of  Carrick.  In  1296,  as  earl  of  Carrick,  he  swore  fealty  to 
Edward  I.  of  England,  but  he  soon  joined  tho  Scottish 
leaders  who  were  fighting  for  the  independence  of  Scot- 
land. Having  made  pence  wilh  Kd ward  I.,  he  became  in 
1299  one  of  the  four  regents  who  ruled  the  kingdom.  In 
1305  he  was  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  tho  Red  Conn -n, 
who  was  a  nephew  of  Baliol  and  was  a  claimant  of  the 
throne.  Bruce  killed  Coinyn,  and  then  assembled  his  vas- 
sals and  was  crowned  at  Scone  in  the  spring  of  1306.  Hia 
small  army  was  soon  defeated  by  the  English,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  island  of  Kathlin,  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  where  he  remained  all  winter.  Renewing 
the  contest  in  the  spring,  he  defeated  the  English  at  Lou- 
don  Hill  in  May,  1307.  In  less  than  two  years  he  made 
himself  master  of  nearly  all  Scotland,  and  in  1309  he  drove 
back  an  invading  army  of  Edward  II.  The  latter  im  :;dcd 
Scotland  again  in  1314  with  an  army  of  about  100,000 
men.  Bruce,  who  had  less  than  half  as  many,  gained  a 
complete  victory  at  Bannockburn,  June  24.  1314.  In  13 IS 
the  Scots  invaded  England,  and  after  several  other  cam- 
paigns the  war  was  suspended  in  1323  l>y  a  truce.  By  a 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  in  1328  the  English  king  recog- 
nized the  independence  of  Scotland.  Bruce  died  in  June, 
1329,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  David. 

iiru'cea,  a  genus  of  shrubs  which  has  been  referred  to 
the  order  Rutacese.  A  species  called  Ilrxcva  (nttidj/x'-n- 
terica  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia.  Its  leaves  are  said  to  be 
tonic,  astringent,  and  efficacious  in  dysentery.  The  leave» 
of  lirucea  Sumiilrann,  a  native  of  Sumatra  and  China, 
have  similar  medicinal  virtues,  and  are  very  bitter. 

Bruce  Mines,  a  port  of  entry  of  the  Algoma  district. 
Ontario  (Canada),  near  the  N.  end  of  Lake  Huron.  35  miles 
below  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  It  has  very  productive  mines  of 
copper,  and  exports  considerable  quantities  of  fish.  Pop. 
about  1250. 

Bruccville,  a  post-township  of  Bullock  co.,  Ala.  P.  862. 

Bruch'sal,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Baden,  on  the  river 
Sal/bach,  and  on  the  railway  from  Heidelberg  to  C'arls- 
ruhe,  14  miles  by  rail  N.  E.  of  the  latter.  It  is  the  north- 
western terminus  of  a  railway  which  extends  to  Fried- 
richshafcn,  on  Lake  Constance.  It  has  an  old  castle,  a  fine 
palace,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  paper-mill.  Pop.  in  1S71,  9786. 

Bru'cia,  or  Brucine,  a  very  bitter  and  poisonous 
vegetable  alkaloid  found  in  Stryehnot  jnt.r  ronm-«.  It  is 
characterized  by  giving  a  blood-red  color  with  concentrated 
nitric  acid.  It  was  discovered  in  bark  incorrectly  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  ]>nt<-rn  iixti<lt/Htttterica,  whence  its 
name.  Its  toxicological  effects  are  like  those  of  strychnia, 
but  it  is  far  less  active. 

Bru'cite,  the  native  magncsic  hydrate,  MgHjOs.  It  is 
found  in  serpentine  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.  The  finest  speci- 
mens occur  in  the  chrome-mines  of  Texas,  Pa. 

Briick'e  (ERNST  WILHELM),  a  German  physiologist, 
born  at  Berlin  June  0,  ISlit.  became  in  1X4I>  teacher  of  an- 
atomy at  the  Berlin  Art  Academy,  and  in  1849  professorof 
physiology  in  Vienna.  He  is  the  author  of  "  Anatomischo 
Beschrcibung  des  Augcnaptels  "  (1847).  and  "  Grundzh'ge 
der  Physiologic  nnd  Systematik  dcr  Spracblaute"  (1856). 

Bruck'cr  (.IOHAXN  JAKOB),  a  German  historian  and 
Protestant  minister,  born  at  Augsburg  Jan.  22,  1698. 
Among  his  works  is  a  "  Critical  History  of  Philosophy" 
(in  Latin,  5  vols.,  1741-44),  which  has  a  high  reputation. 
It  contains  valuable  biographical  materials,  but  is  deficient 
in  critical  analysis.  Died  Nov.  20,  1770. 

Bruel'lett's,  a  township  of  Edgar  co.,  III.    Pop.  1086. 
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lirii'gc*  [Dutch  /•Vn;/</'1,  or   ///,<,/,,,.    ..-.••  bridges"); 

Lat.     7>YfO/,'i  ].    :i     fortitiid    i-n\     n[      I.  [.ita!    itl'    the 

province   .1!     \\  r>t     I'lamh'i     .    !-     HIHaN'.l     nil     ii     tertile     plain 

ll   Smiles   from    tin-   ocian,  and    ii  !   mile,  b\    i.iil   VU. 
of    llnis-cl.s;    hit.  :.1°  III'  N..  Ion.  3°  II'  K.      Tint    raj 
from    O-li-inl    to    Urn   lell    pauMi    through   llni^i  -.  u  liirli  i- 
eonnceted  witli  the  ocean  by  M  ..  cil  o  .....  i!.s.     It  derives  its 
name  from  the  ninmroH-  in  four)  which 

hero   cross    Ihe   canals.      It   contains  many  line  Ciothic  edi- 

ticcs,  -omc   of   which  were    liuilt  in  the  I":  nlury, 

ami  are  richly  a<li>nic,|  with  works  of  art.  Among  these 
lire  the  church  of  Noire  Dame,  which  has  a  spire  450  feet 
high,  and  contains  a  splendid  monument  of  Churl' 
l>  >1  1  ;  the  town-hull,  wiili  u  lofty  tower  and  a  celebrated 
I  of  forty-ciirht  lull-;  and  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sau- 
veur,  furnished  with  paintings  of  eminent  artists.  Mem- 
ling's  "  Shrine  of  St.  Ursula  "  and  his  other  works  at  Bruges 
are  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  mediaeval  art. 
Bruges  has  an  academy  of  painting,  a  public  library,  a 
imi-eiiiii,  an  episcopal  ..)!._'.•,  a  hospital.  a  school  of  sur- 
gery, and  an  institution  for  the'  blind.  Here  are  manufac- 
tures of  cotton,  linen,  and  iioollen  I'alirics,  lace,  leather, 
cordage,  tobaceo,  and  soap.  Several  thousand  females  are 
emp]ove<t  iii  the  in;  IN  u  tart  ure  of  lace  of  line  quality.  Bruges 
was  an  important  commercial  town  before  the  Norman  eon- 
qni'it  i  lMhi',1.  after  which  it  continued  to  increase  in  riches 
and  population.  In  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  the  great 
centra]  marl  of  the  Iliinscatic  League.  Its  manufactures 
wen:  ulso  very  extensive.  The  tapestry  and  cloths  of 
Bruges  were  celebrated  for  their  excellence.  The  popula- 
tion once  exceeded  -"11,000.  Its  prosperity  was  injured  by 
a  popular  revolt  in  I4SS,  ami  hy  the  persecutions  and  vex- 
ations which  it  suffered  under  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  P.  47,621. 


(HEINRIOII  KARL),  PH.  D.,  a  German  archse- 
ologist,  born  at  Berlin  Feb.  18,  1827.  He  was  Prussian 
consul  to  Cairo  in  1S64,  and  in  1SB8  was  charged  liy  the 
viceroy  of  Egypt  with  tho  organization  of  the  lirst  Egyp- 
tian university  in  Cairo,  \\hero  ho  now  (1873)  resides.  He 
has  published  a  "  Ijnunmaire  Dgmotiquc,"  ".Monuments 
ot  lv,-vpt,"  a  "  Hieroglyphic  Demotic  Dictionary  "  (4  vols., 
1867-68),  and  other  similar  works. 

Briihl  (UUSTAVUS),  M.  D.,  born  at  Hcrdorf,  Prussia, 
May  31,  1826,  studied  in  tho  colleges  of  Sicgen,  Munster- 
eifel,  and  Treves,  where  he  graduated  :  studied  medicine  at 
Munich,  llalle,  and  Berlin;  graduated  M.  D.  at  the  univer- 
sity Sancti  Ludovici  ;  became  in  1848  a  physician  of  Cin- 
cinnati, 0.  ;  was  physician  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  lecturer 
on  laryngoscopy,  etc.  in  Miami  Medical  College  :  one  of  the 
founders  and  first  president  of  tho  Peter  Claver  society  for 
the  education  of  colored  children  ;  was  in  1871  Democratic 
candidate  for  State  treasurer  ;  acquired  fame  as  a  lecturer 
and  political  speaker;  edited  the  Herman  Pioneer  1869-71  j 
has  written  much  in  prose  and  verse  for  journals  :  author 
of  /Vu'en  i/r*  Urwald*  (1871);  it  (1874)  one  of  the  exam- 
iners of  public  schools,  Cincinnati,  0.,  and  a  member  of 
many  learned  and  literary  societies. 

llrumaire,  the  second  month  in  the  calendar  of  the 
French  Republic,  is  perhaps  derived  from  brume,  a  "mist," 
a  "  fog."  It  comprised  the  time  from  Oct.  23  to  Nov.  21. 
The  18th  Brumairo  (Nov.  V),  1799,  was  a  famous  epoch  in 
French  history.  Then  occurred  the  coup-d'ftat  which 
subverted  the  power  of  the  Directory  and  raised  Bonaparte 
to  supremo  power  as  first  consul.  The  Directory  was  not 
popular,  and  was  weakened  by  dissensions  among  the  di- 
rectors themselves,  two  of  whom,  Sieyes  and  Ducos,  pro- 
moted the  design  of  Bonaparte  by  resigning  on  tho  eve 
of  the  crisis.  The  Council  of  Kldera  and  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  were  dispersed  or  overawed  by  tho  soldiery,  and 
the  new  regime  was  established  with  little  fighting. 

Itru  inillli,  a  town  of  (iermany,  in  Alsace-Lorraine, 
II)  miles  by  rail  N.  X.  W.  of  Strasbiirg.  Pop.  5601. 

Ilrnm'rael  ((IMOIHIK  Huv\\\  ••  ISenn  Brummel,"  a 
famous  fop,  born  in  London  in  177H,  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford. He  had  elegant  taste  in  ilrc-s,  1  .....  ame  intimate  with 
the  prince  of  Wales.  li\ed  in  sumptuous  style,  was  recoi- 
ni/.ed  as  an  oracle  in  ijue^tinns  of  etiquette  ami  dress, 
squandered  a  fortune,  went  into  exile  in  1815,  and  died  at 
Caen  Mar.  2'.l,  I  -in. 

»  HI  m  '  inn's  Creek,  a  tp.  of  Mitchell  co.,  N.  C.   P.  217. 

Itrnnai,  a  state  ami  seaport  of  BoiiNKO  (which  see). 

Brnnck  (RICHARD  IMH\.,-OI<  I'liii.ii'i-Kl.  an  eminent 
classical  scholar,  bom  .it  Sinisburg,  in  Alsace,  Dec.  30, 
K-'.l.  He  was  liberally  educated  in  Paris,  ami  became  an 
inicenious  critic  and  bold  emendator  of  the  classics.  He 
eilited  .  \naoreon,  Aristophanes.  Sophocles,  ami  Terence, 
:iml  published  ••  Analeeta  Vetermn  Poetarum  (iriveorum" 
(1772-76).  In  the  French  Revolution  ho  warmly  supported 
the  popular  cause.  Died  June  12,  1803. 

llMiiiilisiiiin.     Sec  Biusuisi. 


Bruneliiiiit,  or  Itriini  liil.lr,  a  famous  queen,  was  a 
daughter  of  Athao  ig  of  ih.  Vi-i^oths.  She  was 

married  in  668  A.  D.  to  Slgebort,  king  of  \ii,-irasia.  .-be 
wag  beautiful,  am!.1  I.  Her  lm>!  .,ml 

was  assassinated  in  57i  1,  iheoidei  .,i  I  •.>.  >  n 

of  Nen-tria.  She  afterwards  e;overncd  the  kingdom  with 
ability.  an«l  Hlcm-vo\er  her  son  ChibV- 

bcrt.who  ua-  the  nominal  king.  liming  been  defeated  in 
battle  mid  captured  by  Clotaire  II..  she  wa»  murdered  in 
613  A.  D. 

Brunei'  (I.IAMBARD  KINCIKIM),  D.  f.  I,..  V.  It.  S.,  a 
British  engineer,  born  at  Portsmouth  April  9,  180(1.  Ho 
was  employed  under  his  father  as  assistant  engineer  of 
the  Thames  Tunnel,  in  the  construction  of  which  he  dis- 
1  great  energy  and  ability.  In  1-:;:;  he  «  as  appointed 
chief  engineer  of  the  lircat  Western  Hallway,  lie  wa« 
tl»'  designer  ::ml  engineer  of  the  lireat  Western  steamship 
ami  of  the  ( ireat  Ka  -tern,  'aid  to  be  the  largest  vessel  e\  er 
liuilt  in  the  world,  and  of  the  lioyal  Albert  Bridge,  Saltish. 
(See  BRIIXIK,  l>v  l!i:x.  J.  (i.  BARNARD,  U.  S.  Arinv.)  Died 

Sept.    I  I,    Ifij9. 

Brunei  (Sir  MARK  ISAMIIAUHI.  F.  K.  S.,  a  celebrated  en- 
gineer, born  near  Rouen,  in  France,  April  25,  1709,  was  the 
father  of  the  preceding.  Driven  from  France  by  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  he  removed  to  New  York  in  1793,  and  designed 
the  Bowery  Theatre  of  that  city.  In  17(J'.I  he  went  to  Kng- 
hind.  and  married  a  Miss  Kingdom.  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  invented  several  useful 
machines.  His  most  important  work  is  the  Thames  Tunnel, 
which  was  commenced  in  1825  and  opened  in  1843.  Died 
Dec.  12,  1849.  (See  R.  BEAMISH,  "Life  of  M.  I.  Brunei.") 

IJriini'llcs'rlii  (FlUPro),  an  eminent  Italian  architect 
and  sculptor,  born  at  Florence  in  K',7.  Ho  improved  the 
theory  of  perspective,  ami  efficiently  promoted  the  restora- 
tion of  the  ancient  style  of  architecture  as  a  substitute  for 
the  Uothio,  which  in  his  youth  prevailed  in  Italy.  About 
1418  he  was  appointed  architect  of  the  cathedral  of  Flor- 
ence (Santa  Maria  del  Fiore),  which  had  been  commenced 
about  1296,  and  was  unfinished.  He  raised  over  it  a  grand 
and  beautiful  dome,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 
Among  his  other  works  is  tho  Pitti  Palace  of  Florence. 
Died  in  1444.  (See  BALDI.NUCCI,  "Vita  di  F.  di  Scr  Bru- 
nellesco,"  1812.) 

Itru'ni  (LEONARDO),  a  learned  Italian  writer,  a  native 
of  Areizo.  and  hence  called  LKONAKDO  ARETINO,  was  born 
in  1369.  He  obtained  a  high  office  at  Florence,  promoted 
the  study  of  <ireek  literature,  and  translated  into  Latin 
some  works  of  Aristotle  and  other  classics.  Among  his 
original  writings  is  a  "  History  of  Florence,"  in  Latin. 
Died  Mar.  9,  1444. 

Briinn  [Slavic.  Brno,  the  "ford"],  a  fortified  city  of 
Austria,  and  the  capital  of  Moravia,  is  beautifully  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Schwaria  and  the  Zwittawa,  94 
miles  by  rail  N.  N.  E.  of  Vienna  and  159  miles  by  rail  S.  E. 
of  Prague  ;  lat.  49°  11'  39"  N.,  Ion.  16°  36'  39"  E.  Here 
is  the  castle  of  Spielberg,  used  as  a  state  prison.  Among 
the  remarkable  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the 
Oothic  ehurch  of  St.  James,  the  Ltmdhntii,  formerly  a  rich 
Augustine  convent,  several  palaces  of  the  nobility,  and  a 
theatre.  Briinn  also  contains  a  museum,  a  public  library, 
and  a  botanic  garden.  It  has  important  manufactures  of 
woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  fabrics,  ribbons,  glass,  sonp,  and 
tobacco.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  highest  civil  and  military 
authorities  of  Moravia  and  Austrian  Silesia  and  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop.  Its  manufactures  of  woollens  are  said  to 
be  the  most  extensive  in  the  Austrian  empire.  Overl5,000 
persons  arc  employed  in  the  factories,  according  to  the 
census  of  1869.  Napoleon  used  Briinn  us  his  head-quarters 
before  the  battle  of  Austcrlitz.  Pop.  in  1869,  73,464. 

Brun'now,  von  (Pint  irr),  a  diplomatist,  was  born  at 
Dresden  Aug.  31,  1797.  He  entered  the  Russian  civil  ser- 
vice in  his  youth,  and  was  employed  in  several  important 
offices  and  missions.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Lon- 
don in  184fl,  was  transferred  to  Frankfort  in  ls.,|.  and  at- 
tended the  Conference  of  Paris  in  1856.  In  1858  he  re- 
sumed his  former  position  in  London,  and  took  part  in  the 
Conference  of  London  in  I -!•:.'. 

Bru'no  [Lat.  llr«n**\,  (GIORDANO),  an  eminent  Italian 
philosopher,  born  at  Nola.  in  the  kingdom  of  Nap: 
!."•  is.  He  was  a  man  of  independent  mei  .-peeiilati  \  e  -pirit, 
and  rejected  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the  Church.  On  ac- 
count of  his  opinions  he  was  .piii-iii  to  t!,e  to  Uencva  in 
l.-»sii,  ;i  f,>w  \ears  alter  which  be  removed  to  Paris,  and 
MMed  some  time  in  Kngland.  lli>  principal  works  are 
••Spaerio  tlella  Itestia  trionfante"  ;1..<1),  "Delia  ' 
I'rineipi"  e  I'no,"  and  "Del  Infinito  rniverso  e  M"mli." 
About  1.V.I2  he  returned  to  Daly  ami  became  n  resident  of 
I'avia.  Iljnin:,'  been  accused  of  herc-y.  be  ua-  imprisoned 
at  Rome  for  nearly  two  years,  and  »a.-  burned  as  a  heretic 
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Fell.  17,  10(10.  His  system  is  called  Pantheism,  and  has 
had  much  influence  in  modern  philosophy,  (See  ('.  (J.  vox 
MTRR,  "  Leben  und  Sehriften  des  G.  Bruno,"  ISO."*:  \. 
MOSLLER,  ''G.  Bruno,  sa  Vie  et  ses  Doctrines,"  1MO  ; 
BERTI,  ''  Vita  di  Giordano  Bruno,"  1868.) 

Bruno,  SAINT,  founder  of  the  Carthusians,  was  born  at 
Cologne  about  1010.  In  1086  he  retired  from  the  world, 
and  with  a  few  friends  began  to  live  in  solitude  near  lire- 
noble.  He  founded  there  the  order  of  Carthusians,  who 
adopted  the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict.  The  monastery  of  the 
(iramlc  Chartreuse  was  afterwards  built  at  the  same  place. 
He  died  Oct.  6,  1101. 

Bruuo  the  Great,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  born  925 
A.  P.,  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  emperor  Otho  I.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  talents,  virtue,  and  learning,  and  had 
a  powerful  influence  in  the  Church  and  State.  He  became 
lord  high  chancellor  of  the  empire.  Died  in  965. 

Bruno  City,  a  township  of  Blko  co.,  Nev.     Pop.  122. 

Brunol'ic  Acid,  ft  substance  which  occurs  in  oil  of 
coal-tar,  associated  with  carbolic,  cresylic,  and  rosolic  acids. 

Bruns'wick,  a  duchy  of  the  German  empire,  consists 
of  three  larger  parts  and  several  enclaves.  Area,  1425 
square  miles.  The  larger  part,  containing  the  capital,  is 
entirely  surrounded  by  Prussia.  The  chief  mountain-range 
is  a  part  of  the  llartz  Mountains  in  the  S.,  the  highest  point 
of  which  in  the  duchy  is  the  Wormberg,  .'1245  feet  high.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  Ocker  in  the  N.,  and  the  Leine,  Aller, 
and  Bode.  The  chief  products  arc  grain,  flax,  and  hops. 
Among  the  mineral  products  are  silver,  lead,  iron,  lignite, 
salt,  etc.  It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  linen,  wooden 
wares,  glass,  sugar,  tobacco,  paper,  cloths,  etc.,  also  large 
beer-breweries.  It  has  five  gymnasia,  one  polytechnic  school, 
a  theological  seminary,  two  normal,-and  numerous  other 
schools.  The  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
and  the  supreme  power  is  vested  in  a  duke  and  a  legislative 
body  of  forty-six  members.  The  receipts  and  expenses  for 
the  three  years  1870-72  were  each  estimated  at  7,196,400 
thalers.  The  public  debt  in  1871  amounted  to  23,765,768 
thalcrs.  Brunswick  is  represented  by  two  members  in  the 
Bundesrath  of  the  empire,  and  three  deputies  in  the  im- 
perial lleichstag.  Its  contingent  to  the  German  army  furms 
part  of  the  tenth  army  corps.  Pop.  in  1871,  311,819. 

History. — Brunswick  formed  originally  a  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Saxony,  and  was  given  in  11U4  to  Henry  the 
Lion.  His  grandson  Otto  became  first  duke  of  Brunswick 
in  1235.  After  having  been  divided  and  reunited  by  the 
descendants  of  Otto,  they  were  again  united  under  Ernest 
the  Confessor  (died  1546).  His  two  sons,  Henry  and  Wil- 
liam, again  divided  the  country,  and  formed  the  two 
branches  Brunswick-Oels  and  Brunswick-LUneburg,  the 
latter  of  which  reigned  as  electors  of  Hanover,  and  in  the 
person  of  George  I.  ascended  the  British  throne.  Bruns- 
wick was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  in  conse- 
quence of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  but  in  1813  it  again  became 
an  independent  state  under  Frederick  William,  who  was 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Quatrebras  in  1815.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Karl,  who  was  expelled  from  the  country  in 
1830,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Wilhelm,  who  is  the 
present  duke.  Brunswick  joined  the  German  customs- 
union  in  1844,  assisted  Prussia  in  the  war  of  1866,  joined 
the  North  German  Confederation  in  the  same  year,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  German  empire  upon  its  revival 
in  1870.  With  the  death  of  Duke  Wilhelm  the  ducal  line 
of  Brunswick  will  become  extinct,  Duke  Charles  having 
died  in  Aug.,  1873,  without  issue.  While  the  duke  desires 
the  ex-king  of  Hanover  or  his  son  for  his  successor,  it  is 
believed  that  Prussia  would  favor  the  succession  of  one  of 
the  sons  of  Queen  Victoria.  A.  J.  SCIIEM. 

Hrunswick  [Gor.  Braiinachiodf/;  anc.  Bndion'm  Vi- 
ews], a  city  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the  same 
name,  is  on  the  river  Oker  and  in  a  level  district,  47  miles 
by  rail  E.  S.  E.  of  Hanover;  lat.  52°  10'  11"  N.,  Ion.  10° 
32'  09"  E.  The  old  fortifications  have  been  demolished  and 
converted  into  pleasant  promenades.  It  contains  a  magnif- 
icent ducal  palace,  an  ancient  cathedral,  the  church  of  St. 
Andrew,  with  a  steeple  316  feet  high,  a  mint,  an  opera- 
house,  a  town-hall,  and  a  museum  which  contains  paintings 
by  Albert  Diirer,  Rembrandt,  Holbein,  and  other  givat 
masters.  Railways  extend  from  this  town  to  Hanover, 
.Magdeburg,  and  other  p laces.  Here  are  manufactures  of 
linen  and  woollen  goods,  lacquered  wares,  /mf.i'  r-niarlit', 
tohac'-o.  hardware,  ete.  A  great  annual  fair  is  held  here. 
Among  its  institutions  are  a  college,  a  gymnasium,  a  real- 
schulc,  and  an  asylum  for  deaf-mutes.  This  is  a  very  old 
town.  It  was  enlarged  and  beautified  by  Henry  the  Lion 
in  the  twelfth  century.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Hanse 
League.  Pop.  in  1871,  57,888. 

Brunswick,  ft  county  of  North  Carolina,  bordering 
on  South  Carolina.  Area,  950  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 


on  the  S.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  E.  by  the  Cape  Fear 
River,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Wauciunaw.  The  surface  is 
level,  and  partly  occupied  by  swamps.  Corn,  rice,  cotton, 
ami  wool  are  produced.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Carolina 
Central  and  the  Wilmington  Columbia  and  Augusta  R.  Rs. 
Capital,  Smithvillc.  Pop.  7754. 

Brunswick,  a  county  of  Virginia,  bordering  on  North 
Carolina.  Area,  600  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Meherrin  River,  and  bounded  on  the  X.  by  the  Nottoway. 
The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  productive.  Grain, 
tobacco,  and  wool  are  raised.  Capital,  Lawrenceville. 
Pop.  13,427. 

Brunswick,  a  port  of  entry,  capital  of  Glynn  co.,  Ga., 
on  St.  Simon's  Sound,  8  miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
80  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Savannah.  It  is  the  S.  E.  terminus 
of  the  Macou  and  Brunswick  R.  R.,  and  the  E.  terminus 
of  the  Brunswick  and  Albany  R.  R.  It  has  a  safe  and 
spacious  harbor,  and  is  chiefly  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
and  export  of  yellow-pine  lumber.  It  has  one  weekly 
paper.  At  the  S.  end  of  St.  Simon's  Island,  and  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  entrance  to  the  sound,  is  St.  Simon's  light- 
house; lat.  31°  08'  03"  N.,  Ion.  81°  23'  26"  W.  It  is  of 
brick,  108  feet  high,  and  shows  a  fixed  light  varied  by  red 
and  white  flashes.  Pop.  2348. 

T.  F.  SMITH,  En.  "SEAPORT  APPEAL." 

Brunswick,  a  post-village  of  Cumberland  co.,  Me.,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Androscoggin  River,  and  on  the  Maine 
Central  R.  R.,  30  miles  N.  E.  of  Portland  and  about  8  miles 
W.  of  Bath  ;  lat.  43°  54'  5"  N.,  Ion.  09°  57'  4"  W.  It  is 
the  S.  terminus  of  the  Androscoggin  R.  R.,  and  is  the  site 
of  BOWDOIN  COLLEGE  (which  see).  The  river  here  falls 
nearly  50  feet  in  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  affording 
abundant  water-power.  Brunswick  has  six  churches,  three 
national  banks,  a  cotton-mill,  and  other  manufactories.  It 
has  a  weekly  paper.  Many  ships  are  built  and  owned  here. 
Pop.  1449  ;  of  Brunswick  township,  4087. 

Brunswick,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Kanabec  co., 
Minn.,  on  Snake  River,  64  miles  N.  of  St.  Anthony.  P.  93. 

Brunswick,  a  post-village  of  Chariton  co.,  Mo.,  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  292  miles  by  water  from  SI. 
Louis,  and  on  the  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  and  Northern  R.  R., 
90  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Kansas  City.  A  branch  railroad 
extends  from  this  place  north-westward  to  Chillicothe.  It  is 
situated  on  a  level,  fertile  prairie.  It  has  one  weekly  news- 
paper. Pop.  1645  ;  of  Brunswick  township,  4570. 

Brunswick,  a  township  of  Renssclacr  co.,  N.  Y.,  con- 
tains a  part  of  the  suburbs  of  Troy.  Pop.  3128. 

Brunswick,  a  post-township  of  Medina  co.,  0.  Pop. 
980. 

Brunswick,  a  post-township  of  Essex  co.,  Vt.  It  con- 
tains a  mineral  spring  of  some  note.  Pop.  221. 

Brunswick,  a  township  of  Eau  Claire  co.,  Wis.  Pop. 
57ft. 

Brnnswick-Bevern  (Arcrsr  WILHELM),  DITKK  OF, 
a  Prussian  general,  born  Oct.  15, 1715,  took  part  in  the  wars 
of  Frederick  the  Great  against  Austria.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battles  of  Lowasitz,  Reichenbcrg,  Prague, 
and  Kollin.  He  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  Brcs- 
lau  in  1757,  and  was  released  in  1758.  Died  Aug.  I,  1781. 
He  was  the  tallest  soldier  of  his  time  in  the  Prussian  army. 

Brunswick  Black  is  a  varnish  employed  to  wot  over 
coarsely-finished  iron  grates,  fenders,  etc.  It  is  composed 
mainly  of  lampblack  and  turpentine.  It  is  applied  with  a 
brush,  dries  quickly,  and  leaves  a  shining,  jet  black  surface. 

Brunswick  Green,  a  pigment  used  in  the  arts,  con- 
sisting of  the  hydratcd  chloride  and  the  oxide  of  copper.  It 
is  obtained  by  exposing  metallic  copper  to  the  action  of  mu- 
riate of  ammonia,  or  by  mixing  sulphate  of  copper  and 
common  salt  into  a  paste  with  water.  It  is  also  generated 
by  the  action  of  sea-water  on  copper,  and  occurs  native  in 
Atacama  in  the  form  of  green  sand,  hence  called  atacamitc. 

Bruns'wick-Ijii'neburs  (KAUL  WILHELM  FEHDI- 
N\M».  hi  KI:  or.  a  German  general,  born  Oct.  9,  1735,  was 
a  nephew  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  eldest  son  of  Duke 
Karl.  He  fought  for  his  uncle  in  the  Seven  Years'  war,  and 
'  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  in  1780.  He  became  in  1792 
commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  armies  of  Austria  and 
Prussia,  which  invaded  France  und  were  repulsed  by  I)u- 
mouriez.  In  1793  he  resigned  the  command.  He  took 
command  of  the  Prussian  armv  in  1806,  and  was  defeated 
by  the  French  at  Jena  in  October  of  that  year.  In  this 
liattic  he  was  mortally  wounded.  Died  Nov.  10.  1806. 

Bru'sn,  or  Bnr'sa  (anc.  /'nun  ad  Olympian),  a  city 
of  Asia  Minor,  in  Anatolia,  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  N. 
base  of  Mount  Olympus,  about  60  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Con- 
stantinople. It  is  on  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain,  and  pre- 
sents a  magnificent  external  appearance,  having  more  than 
,  200  mosques  and  minarets,  some  of  which  are  very  hand- 
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some.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but  arc  kept  cdcan  by  run- 
ning wilier.  Here  are  many  colleges  aucl  schools,  se\eral 
Armenian  churches,  and  large  l>a/aars  supplied  with  Ku- 

,"|M  an    gnods.         lllll-IL    JS   OI1U   Of    tilt?    III'.-!    ri  1 1 II  II]  tTClul   Cltit'S 

ill  Asiatic  Turkey,  ini'l  raw  .•'ilk  is  (lie  eliict  arliclc  of  ex- 
port. [I  has  m.innl'aciures  of  silk,  satin,  gauze,  cotton 
cloth".  :m.l  tapestry.  The  silks  of  llrusa  are  highly  esteem- 
ed in  the  Kuropcan  mai'Urt  -.  Urn-  an-  \variu  iniii'-ral  springs 
which  wriv  Mttbnted  in  ancient  I  lines.  1'riua  was  the  < -ap 
ital  of  ancient  Itilhynia.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turkish 
sultan  Drkhiln  in  l.'lL'ii,  after  which  it  woa  tho  capital  of 
the  Turkish  empire  until  1453.  Feb.  28,  1855,  the  town 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  Pop.  about  70,000. 

Hi  il-alit  1111  (VixrKN7.<0.  Cm  NT.  un  Italian  poet  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Ho  went  in  youth  to  Home  to  seek  his 
fortune,  but  forgot  liis  purpose,  and  was  put  into  prison  mi 
account  of  certain  indiscreet  nets.  In  prison  ho  suffered 
much.  He  afterwards  made  a  long  tour  throughout  Italy, 

and  his  talents  won  him  tho  patronage  of  many  pri -. 

His  indiscretion,  however,  lost  him  whatever  favors  he  had 
gained,  and  in  1070  he  died  at  Ferrara,  his  native  town. 
He  is  known  by  his  "  Angelica  Inamorata"  and  "  Cento 
Novelle,"  imitations,  tho  one  of  tho  '*  Orlando  Furioso  "  of 
Ariosto,  and  the  other  of  the  "  Decameron  "  of  Boccaccio. 
Both  are  clumsy,  cold,  and  nntasteful  performances. 

llrusasor'ci  (properly  |imii:vioi  Ili'ccio),  a  painter, 
born  at  Venma,  Italy,  in  II!) I.  His  title  of  "the  Titian 
of  Veronit  "  was  conferred  upon  him  on  account  of  his 
imitation  of  the  style  of  that  master.  His  works,  which 
have  been  greatly  ovcrprai-rd,  are  chiefly  at  Verona. 
.Many  of  them  are  in  fresco.  Died  in  1567. — His  son, 
l'i:ui'K  Uicrto,  called  TIIK  Voi  NCJKII  BitrsASouci  (1540- 
1605),  was  a  skilful  painter  on  marble  and  alabaster. 

HIM- Yin  us.  or  Brnsch  ((JASPAKD),  a  German  his- 
torian, burn  Aug.  Ill,  151*.  ut  Schlakeuwald  in  Bohemia, 
was  in  1552  made  a  count  palatine  and  poet  laureate  by 
Ferdinand,  king  of  the  Komans.  He  favored  Luther  and 
Melanchthon,  and  in  1559  was  murdered  in  a  forest  by  some 
gentlemen  who  thought  themselves  satirized  by  him.  His 
chief  historical  works  arc  "  De  Gcrmaniai  episcopatibus 
epitome"  (1549)  and  "  Monastcriorum  (iermauite  prajcip- 
uorum  Chronologia  "  (1551). 

Brush,  an  instrument  for  remoring  dirt  from  various 
surfaces  by  friction,  tor  adjusting  the  hair,  or  for  polish- 
ing, or  applying  paints,  whitewashes,  and  the  like.  Hogs' 
bristles  furnish  a  large  part  of  the  material  for  the  friction 
surface  of  the  best  brushes,  but  for  delicate  work  camel's, 
badger's,  sable's,  and  rabbit's  hair  is  used.  Wire  brushes 
are  used  in  various  departments  of  manufacturing  industry. 
Split  whalebone  is  -om, 'times  employed  as  a  substitute  for 
bristles.  Broom-corn  and  twigs  of  trees  are  often  employed 
for  stiff  brushes,  and  tho  coarse  instruments  used  in  clean- 
ing streets  arc  partly  made  from  piassaba  and  other  im- 
ported palm  fibres.  Most  brushes  are  made  by  joining 
some  of  tho  above  materials  to  a  stock  of  wood,  leather, 
bone,  or  metal,  by  various  methods — a  business  which  gives 
employment  to  many  thousands  in  Kurope  and  the  1'.  S. 
Ingenious  machines  have  l>cni  invented  for  the  performance 
of  various  parts  of  the  work  of  making  brushes;  and  these 
machines  have  greatly  reduced  the  labor  and  expense  of 
making  some  kinds  of  brushes.  Other  kinds  are  still  made 
by  hand. 

Brush  (tiKoitr.B  .TAHVIS).  born  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
15,  1S:![,  wa-s  educated  at  Yale  College,  at  the  University 
of  Munich,  the  Mining  Academy  of  Freiberg,  Saxony,  and 
the  School  of  Mines  in  London.  He  became  in  1855  pro- 
fessor of  metallurgy  in  Yale,  to  which  the  professorship  of 
mineralogy  was  added  in  Isiil.  He  is  executive  officer  of 
tlie  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  and  has  published  numerous 
papers  in  the  "  American  Journal  »f  Science,"  and  is  author 
of  parts  of  the  fifth  edition  of  Dana's  "Mineralogy." 

Brush  Creek,  a  twp.  of  Washington  co.,  Ark.  P.  740. 

Brush  Creek,  a  township  of  Faribault  co.,  Minn. 
Pop.  IL'L'. 

Brush  Creek,  a  township  of  Yancyco.,  N.  C.    P.  495. 
Brush  Crock,  a  township  ,,f  Jefferson  co..  0.   P.  697. 
Brush  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Muskineuin  co..  0 
Pop.  |L".C'. 

Brush  Creek,  a  township  of  Scioto  co.,  O.     P.  1410. 
Brush  Crock,  a  township  of  Fulton  co.,  Pa.     1'.  876. 
Brush  Turkey  (T,<ll,;,,,ll:i  Lntlmmi).  sometimes  call- 
ed Wattled  Tallegalla  and  New  Holland  Vulture, 

a  bird  of  Australia  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  its  eggs  are  hatched.  Several  pairs  of  these  birds 
having  united  to  build  a  nest,  collect  leaves,  grass,  etc.  into 
a  heap,  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  several  cart-loads.  In 
this  mass  the  several  females  deposit  their  eggs,  where  they 
remain  till  hatched  by  the  artificial  heat  of  the  mound. 


The  bird  is  about  the  size  of  our  common  turkey,  and  has 
wattles  on  its  head  and  neck.     When  pursued,  it  endeavors 


Brush  Turkey. 

to  make  its  escape  by  running  through  the  tangled  brush 
or  by  flying  into  the  low  branches  of  a  neighboring  tree. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  several  other  species  and  gen- 
era, all  Australian,  and  nearly  all  closely  resembling  the 
above  bird  in  its  peculiar  habits.  These  now  constitute  the 
family  Megapodidce.  (See  MEGAPODID.*:.)  The  birds  are 
edible,  and  are  much  sought  as  game. 

Brush  Valley,  a  post-township  of  Indiana  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  1606. 

Brushy  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Anderson  co.,  8.  C. 
Pop.  1752. 

Brushy  Lake,  a  township  of  Cross  co.,  Ark.  Pop.  313. 

Brushy  Mountain,  a  township  of  Wilkes  co.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  434. 

Bruso'ni  (GIROLAMO),  an  Italian  historian  and  poet, 
born  at  Legnano  Dec.  10,  1610.  He  wrote  many  Latin 
and  Italian  poems,  and  was  for  a  time  confined  in  prison  at 
Venice  for  assuming  improperly  the  dress  of  a  Carthusian 
monk.  He  wrote  many  historical  and  other  works,  of 
which  the  most  celebrated  is  "  Istoria  'd'ltalia  "  (1656-80). 
Died  after  1679. 

Brus'sels,  a  post-township  of  Door  co.,  Wis.     P.  406. 

Brus'sels  [Dutch,  Rruntl;  Fr.  Hrvxellet],  the  capital  of 
Belgium,  is  situated  in  the  province  of  Brabant,  on  the  river 
Senne,  27  miles  by  rail  S.  of  Antwerp,  and  227  miles  by  rail 
N.  N.  E.  of  Paris;  lat.  50°  51'  10''  N.,  Ion.  4°  22'  13"  E. 
It  is  built  partly  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  which  rises  220  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  «ea,  and  partly  on  a  fertile  plain. 
The  upper  town  on  the  hill  is  the  most  modern  and  fashion- 
able, and  contains  the  royal  palace,  public  offices,  and  the 
finest  hotels.  Brussels  is  the  most  important  and  populous 
city  of  Belgium,  is  remarkable  for  the  number  and  richness 
of  its  antique  buildings,  and  ranks  among  the  finest  cities 
of  Europe.  The  walls  which  formerly  surrounded  this 
city  have  been  converted  into  boulevards,  broad  promen- 
ades lined  with  double  rows  of  shade  trees.  The  Alice 
Vcrte  is  a  fashionable  promenade  along  the  Scheldt  Canal, 
and  extends  to  the  royal  palace  of  Laekcn.  about  3  miles 
N.  of  the  city.  The  principal  public  squares  arc  the  Place 
Royale,  the  Grande  Place,  in  which  stands  the  hotel  de 
ville,  and  the  Place  de  la  Monnaie,  which  contains  the 
mint,  the  theatre,  and  the  exchange.  Among  its  remark- 
able edifices  are  the  hotel  dc  villo,  a  fine  Gothic  structure, 
with  a  spire  364  feet  high,  in  the  grand  hall  of  which  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  abdicated  in  1555;  the  Gothic  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Gudule,  which  was  built  about  1270,  and  is  cele- 
brated for  its  painted  windows,  numerous  statues,  and 
carved  pulpit ;  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  dc  la  < 'Impede, 
commenced  in  1134:  tho  royal  palace;  the  modern  church 
of  Notre  Dame  do  Bon  Sccours ;  the  former  palace  of  the 
prince  of  Orange;  and  the  Palace  of  the  Fine  Arts,  which 
contains  a  large  collection  of  paintings  of  the  Flemish 
school.  Brussels  has  a  public  library  of  about  200,000 
volumes:  a  botanic  garden  :  an  astronomical  observatory, 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe:  a  magnetic  observatory;  a 
free  university,  founded  in  IMH.  with  four  faculties — vie. 
law,  medicine,  mathematical  anil  physical  sciences,  and 
belles-lettres  :  a  normal  school,  a  polytechnic  school,  and  in- 
stitutions! for  the  blind  and  for  deaf-mutes.  The  only  mint 
of  the  kingdom  is  situated  here.  Brussels  is  one  of  the 
great  centres  of  Belgian  industry,  and  is  celebrated  for  the 
manufacture  of  lace  which  is  considered  the  finest  in  the 
world.  The  other  chief  products  of  its  manufactories  are 
fine  linens,  damasks,  ribbons,  gold  and  silver  embroidery, 
glass  mirrors,  jewelry,  paper,  porcelain,  hats,  mathemati- 
cal and  musical  instruments,  carriages,  and  chemical  prod- 
ucts. Its  trade  is  facilitated  by  a  ennal  which  connects 
it  with  Antwerp,  and  by  railways  which  radiate  in  many 
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directions.  About  one- third  of  the  people  of  this  city  spr;iK 
Freni  li,  ami  the  others  Flemish  or  Dutch.  Pop.  in  ISi'i'.i, 
with  suburbs,  I'.1 1.U77.  REVISED  BY  A.  J.  SCIIEM. 

HIM  Ion,  a  township  of  York  co.,  Ya.     Pop.  1839. 

Uru'tns,  a  township  of  Cayupi  eo.,  X.  Y.  It  contains 
the  village  of  Wccdsport.  Pop.  2021. 

Hrnlns  l  Li m  s  .lr\n  s\  a  famous  Roman  patriot,  was 
a  son  of  Tarquinia  and  a  nephew  of  Tarquin  the  Proud. 
According  to  tradition,  tliat  tyrant  was  about  to  put  him 
to  death,  but  lie  saved  his  life  by  feigning  idiocy,  which 
was  the  origin  of  his  surname  linitiu.  \Vlien  the  tragic 
t'ati-  of  l.ucrcfia  had  prepared  the  people  to  revolt.  lirutus 
led  them,  expelled  the  Tarqiiins  froiii  Koine,  and  founded 
a  republic  (.(Oil  1'..  ('.).  He  was  then  elected  one  of  the 
consuls,  lie  ordered  the  r\ecution  of  his  own  sons,  Titus 
and  Tiberius,  who  were  convicted  of  treason.  About  5U7 
he  was  killed  in  a  battle  against  the  Tarquins. 

Brutus  (M.titri 's  .Irxius),  a  Roman  republican,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  preceding,  was  b.  in  85  B.  U.  He  married 
Porcia,  the  daughter  of  Cato  Uticensis,  who  was  his 
maternal  uncle.  In  the  civil  war  he  fought  under  Pom- 
pey  against  Caesar,  but  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he 
was  kindly  treated  by  the  dictator,  with  whom  he  entered 
into  friendly  relations  ;  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Cis- 
alpine Gaul.  His  zeal  for  republican  liberty  and  the  in- 
fluence of  his  friend  Cassius  induced  him  to  join  the  con- 
spiracy against  Ciesar ;  both  took  part  in  his  murder  ;  be- 
came prominent  leaders  of  the  republican  party;  led  an 
army  against  that  of  Antony  and  Octavius  at  Philippi  (42 
B.  C.),  and  after  the  reverse  of  Cassius,  Brutus  killed  him- 
self on  the  field. 

!5rti\,  or  l{ri\,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  river  Bila, 
14  miles  N.  of  Saaz.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  a  realschule, 
numerous  churches,  coal-mines,  and  manufactures  of  salts 
from  the  famous  mineral  springof  Seidlitz.  P.  in  1869,  6308. 

Bry'an,  a  county  of  Georgia,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic. 
Area,  472  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the 
Ogeechee  River,  and  intersected  by  the  Cannoucheo.  The 
surface  is  nearly  level ;  the  soil  is  sandy.  Rice,  corn,  oats, 
cotton,  and  wool  are  raised.  The  Atlantic  and  Gulf  R.  It. 
passes  through  it.  Capital,  Eden.  Pop.  5252. 

Bryan*  a  post-village  of  Sweetwater  co.,  Wy.,  on  the 
Union  Pacific  R.  R. 

Bryan,  a  township  of  Surrey  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1032. 

Bryan,  capital  of  Williams  co.,  0.,  on  the  Air-Line 
R.  R.,  54  miles  W.  of  Toledo.  It  has  two  banks,  an 
academy,  and  important  manufactures,  and  is  noted  for 
its  artesian  wells.  Two  newspapers  are  issued  here.  Pop. 
2284.  P.  C.  HEYES,  PUB.  "  PRESS." 

Bryan,  a  city,  capital  of  Brazos  co.,  Tex.,  on  the  Texas 
Central  R.  R.,  100  mile?  N.  W.  of  Houston  and  8  E.  of 
Brazos  River,  has  a  cotton-gin  and  mill-factory,  a  manu- 
factory of  tobacco,  one  of  carriages,  one  of  soap,  and  one 
of  cotton-seed  oil.  It  has  a  college,  a  newspaper,  two 
academies,  three  benevolent  societies,  eight  churches,  and 
is  the  seat  of  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege. GOODWIN  A  SMITH,  EDS.  "  BRYAN  APPEAL." 

Bryanites.     See  BIBLE  CHRISTIANS. 

Bry'ant  (WILLIAM  CITLLEN),  b.  Nov.  3,  1794,  at  Cum- 
mington,  Hampshire  co.,  Mass. ;  educated  at  Williams  Col- 
lege, which  he  entered  in  1810.  He  studied  law,  and  in 
1815  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  after  practising  success- 
fully for  ten  years,  first  at  Plainfield  and  then  at  Great 
Harrington,  removed  in  1825  to  New  York,  and  engaged  in 
the  business  of  an  editor.  In  1826  he  became  connected 
with  the  "  Evening  Post,"  of  which  he  is  still  (1875)  the 
editor-in-chief.  Under  his  direction  this  paper  bus  main- 
tained through  a  long  series  of  years  a  high  standing  in 
the  American  press  by  the  boldness  of  its  protest  against 
slavery  before  the  war,  by  the  vigor  of  its  support  to  the 
government  during  the  war,  by  the  fidelity  and  ability  of 
its  advocacy  of  Democratic  freedom  in  trade  and  legisla- 
tion, and  by  the  purity  of  its  moral  tone.  In  1834,  lsir», 
LSl'J,  and  ls;>7,  Mr.  Bryant  visited  Europe,  and  presented 
the  literary  fruit  of  his  travel  in  a  scries  of  •'  Letters  of  a 
Traveller  "  and  "  Letters  from  Spain  and  other  Countries," 
which  rank  high  in  literature  of  their  class.  Unpretending 
yet  elegant  in  manner,  they  give  the  facts  as  these  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  writer  without  embellishment  of 
fancy  or  ornament  of  style.  In  the  world  of  literature  Mr. 
Bryant  is  known  chiefly  as  a  poet,  and  hero  his  name  is 
illustrious  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Bryant's  career  as  a 
poet  began  very  early.  He  contributed  verses  to  the  county 
gazette  before  he  was  ten  years  old  ;  in  his  fourteenth  year 
he  published  a  political  satire,  "  The  Embargo,"  together 
with  another  long  poem  "  The  Spanish  Revolution, "  which 
in  a  twelvemonth  reached  a  second  edition.  "  Thanatop- 
sis,"  perhaps  the  most  impressive  and  most  widely  known 


of  his  pieces,  was  produced  in  his  nineteenth  year.  Ho 
published  the  first  volume  of  poems  in  1821  at  Cambridge, 
and  the  first  complete  collection  in  1832  at  New  York. 
Nevertheless,  his  poems  are  not  many,  nor  are  they  the 
product  of  a  facile  muse.  The  ear  for  rhythm  and  the  tal- 
ent for  graceful  expression  are  probably  gifts  of  his  nature, 
for  they  are  present  in  his  first  puems,  "The  Ages"  and 
••  Thanatopsis."  But  the  principal  characteristic  of  his 
poetry  is  thoughtfulness;  the  intellectual  process  by  which 
ideas  ripen  in  his  mind  would  seem  to  be  long  and  slow, 
and  consequently  they  lack  that  flash  which  accompanies 
the  revelations  of  an  impassioned  imagination  ;  but  they 
are  bright,  clear,  and  sweet.  The  latest  fruit  of  his  genius 
is  hi.- translation  of  Homer,  of  which  the'' Iliad"  appeared 
in  IK70,  andthe  "  Odyssey  "  in  1871.  The  work  is  a  monu- 
ment of  industry;  and  in  some  important  respects,  in  the 
fluency  and  variety  of  the  rhythm,  and  in  the  simplicity, 
copiousness,  and  dignity  of  the  expression,  deserves  a  place 
with  the  masterpieces  of  translation.  Mr.  Bryant  has  re- 
sponded to  frequent  invitations  to  make  ceremonial  ad- 
dresses— a  duty  that  he  discharges  with  rare  felicity.  His 
efforts  in  this  kind  have  been  collected  in  a  volume  of 
"Orations  and  Addresses."  In  his  old  age,  too,  he  has 
been  honored  in  many  ways  by  his  fellow-citizens,  who 
have  delighted  to  pny  tributes  of  respect  to  his  literary 
eminence,  the  breadth  of  his  public  spirit,  the  faithfulness 
of  his  public  service,  and  the  worth  of  his  private  character. 
Mr.  Bryant's  summer  residence  is  at  Hoslyn,  L.  I. ;  his  win- 
ter home  is  in  New  York.  REVISED  BY  0.  B.  FROTHIXGHAM. 

Bry'anto\vn,apost-twp.of  Charles  co.,  Md.  Pop.  3629. 

Bryd'ges  (SlrBAinm,  BeERTON),  an  English  writer  and 
bibliographer,  born  in  Kent  Nov.  80,  1762.  published,  be- 
sides many  novels,  letters,  poems,  etc.,  "  Censura  Literaria, 
containing  Titles  and  Opinions  of  Old  English  Books  " 
(10  vols.,  1805-09),  "The  British  Bibliographer"  (4  vols. 
8vo,  1810-14),  and  "Res  Literaria!  "  (3  vols.,  1821).  He 
claimed  that  he  was  the  lawful  heir  to  the  barony  of  Chan- 
dos,  but  his  title  was  not  recognized.  D.  at  Geneva  Sept. 
8,  1837.  (See  his  "Autobiography,"  2  vols.,  1834.) 

Bryen'nius  (NICEPHORIIS),  a  Byzantine  historian  and 
general,  was  a  minister  of  Alexis  Comnenus,  whose  daughter, 
Anna  Comnena,  he  married.  Died  about  1137.  His  "His- 
tory of  Constantinople"  was  edited  by  MEINEKE  (183(1). 

Iti  y  n'liilii,  or  Brynhil'da,  a  beautiful  maiden,  cele- 
brated in  the  Norse  mythology.  Though  called  a  valkyria, 
she  is  evidently  the  same  person  as  the  Princess  Brunhild 
of  the  "  Nibclungen  Lied."  (See  THORP'S  "  Northern  My- 
thology," vol.  i. ;  see  also  NiBELCNGENLiED,  in  this  work.) 

Bry'ony  (/Iryonia),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Cucurbitacete,  having  triadclphous  stamens,  with  distinct 
anthers,  and  stems  which  climb  by  means  of  lateral  ten-  • 
drils.  The  flowers  are  campanulate,  5-partite,  and  uni- 
sexual. The  common  bryony  (Itryonia  oiotea)  is  a  native 
of  England,  has  palmate  or  5-lobed  leaves,  and  bears  red 
berries  about  as  large  as  a  pea.  It  abounds  in  a  fetid  and 
acrid  juice.  The  large  perennial  root  is  a  purgative  and 
emetic,  and  is  employed  in  medicine,  especially  in  homa?- 
opathio  practice.  The  root  of  Ili-i/uuin  ullm  possesses  simi- 
lar properties,  and  contains  a  bitter,  poisonous  principle 
called  l/riniiiitf.  The  Brionia  Boykinii  grows  in  the 
Southern  U.  S. 

Bryony,  Black  (Tamun  rommanit),  a  plant  of  the 
order  Dioscoreaccse,  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Europe. 
It  has  long  twining  stems,  cordate,  undivided  leaves,  and 
red  berries  which  are  succulent  but  unwholesome.  It  is 
acrid,  but  the  young  suckers,  in  which  the  acrid  principle- 
is  not  fully  developed,  are  eaten  in  Greece  like  asparagus. 

Bryozo'a  [Gr. flpvov,  "moss,"  and  ^or.  "an animal"], 
an  order  of  animals  which  appears  to  occupy  an  interme- 
diate place  between  mollusks  ami  articulates.  Most  writers 
have  called  them  mollusks  :  others  class  them  with  the"mol- 
luscoids  ;"  while  some  refer  them  to  the  Articulata.  They 
are  very  small,  and  moss-like  or  polyp-like  in  appearance, 
mostly  marine,  but  some  species  live  in  fresh  water. 

Bry 'son,  a  village  of  Pontiac  CO.,  Quebec  (Canada),  has 
one  weekly  newspaper. 

liryson  (ANDREW  J.),  U.  S.  N.,  born  July  25,  1823,  in 
New  York,  entered  the  navy,  became  commander  in  1K(>2 
and  captain  in  18(i6;  commanded  the  iron-clad  Lehigh  in 
1863  and  1864  at  the  reduction  of  Fort  Macon,  and  was  in 
all  the  important  fights  with  the  defences  of  Charleston 
harbor.  FOXIIALL  A.  PAKKKH. 

Bu'aze,  an  African  plant,  of  which  the  botanical  rela- 
tions are  not  yet  known,  but  which  is  likely  to  prove  of 
importance  on  account  of  its  fibre.  Dr.  Livingstone  found 
it  growing  in  large  quantities  north  of  the  Zambesi,  and 
thinks  its  fibre  stronger  and  finer  than  that  of  flax.  . 

Bu'haliis,  Bubalis,  or  Bubale  [Gr.  pouSoAos,  a  term 
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nily   applied  to  a  specif*   of  :.i:i<  lupej,  a  genus  of 

I: I.,     v.iurh    i-    formed   by   the    i  I    linlia  and 

Alma,  lli,'  aBOa,  :irid  perhap-  llh'  inii-k  o\  of   N'urlli  Amcr 

ir. i  i  Huintiu*  <>\  <tni.<:i  ,,i>:«<'li"t<i»  i.    1 1  Loolndet  thoie  •peoies. 

which     have    tile     bony    t:OfO    of    til''  ..ll'-'l.     with 

large  cells  or  si li uses  communicating  w  itli  the  ca\  it y  of  the 

1I'HC.         'I'll''     hoTDI     ill"     ll.'lttencd.    :lllll    bcllll     laterally    Hllll    a 

lii! ").>..  -in.     Tin-    .\ntil"i>'    fJntxifiiK,  u  native  of 

Uarbary,  is  about  tin-  -i/.c  "I  a  iai'L'c  .-'ag.  iili'l  has  n  li'-a<l 
ami  tnii//.lc  like  an  ox.  Its  liorns  arc  furnished  witll  a 
number  "f  thickened  rings,  and  lire  curved  so  that  the 
points  are  directed  backward.  It  in  gregarious.  The  figure 
of  this  animal  is  found  on  the  monuments  of  ancient  i 

Hiilius'lis  (the  /'<  In^.t/f  of  Scripture  anil  inoilern  7W- 
/."-'"),  a  ruined  cily  ol'  l,i.\ver  KL'vpt.  in  the  llelta  of  the 

Nilr,  al i  .  '  miles  a  little  K.  ol'  X.  from  Cairo;  lat.  30° 

',..  Ion.  .",1"  ;;:;'  K.  The  site  is  now  occupied  by  ex- 
lcnsi\e  nioiiinls  containing  the  remains  of  brick  houses 
llliil  liroken  pottery. 

Bilbnstis,  a  goddess  of  ancient  Egypt,  a  deification 
of  the  moon  corresponding  to  the  Greek  Artemis,  said  to 
signify  literally  "she  who  multiplies  her  aspects;"  so  called 
in  allusion  to  the  changes  of  the  moon.  According  to  other 
authorities,  Itubastis  was  the  deification  of  the  cat,  which 
animal.  ;t>  is  well  known,  was  an  object  of  worship  in  an- 
eient  Kirypt.  Her  name,  according  to  modern  Egyptolo- 
gists, was  /V<7/r  or  l'u»lif. 

liub'ble  [Lat.  hull,, ,-  Fr.  Imlln],  a  globular  film  or  veg- 
iele  ol  water  or  other  liquid  inflated  with  air,  vapor,  or  gas. 
The  air  usually  expands  until  the  film  is  burst  ay  the  dis- 
tension. Hubbies  formed  with  a  mixture  of  water  anil 
soap  will  final  in  the  air  and  exhibit  interesting  optical 
phenomena.  ''The  colors."  says  Sir  .1.  Herschel,  "which 
glitter  on  a  soap-bubble  are  the  immediate  consequence  of 
n  principle  the  most  important  from  the  variety  of  phe- 
nomena it  explains,  and  the  most  beautiful  from  its  sim- 
plicity and  compendious  neatness,  in  the  whole  science  of 
optics."  (See  THIN  PI.ATKS.  COLORS  or.)  The  formation 
of  bubbles  of  steam  (ebullition)  always  occurs  when  water 
is  heated  to  the  boiling-point. 

Buccaneer'  [Fr.  bmiranier],  a  name  applied  to  the 
famous  adventurers  or  filibusters  who  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  infested  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Spaniel  colonies  of  South  America.  They  were  mostly 
Knglish  ami  I'reneh,  and  were  united  by  a  common  hos- 
tility to  the  Spaniards,  to  plunder  whom  was  their  princi- 
pal object  and  business.  For  mutual  protection  against  the 
cruelty  of  the  Spaniards,  they  organized  themselves  into  an 
association  or  community  bound  hy  u  simple  code  of  law.-. 
The  island  of  Tortuga  was  at  one  time  occupied  by  them, 
nml  was  their  chief  base  of  operations.  They  took  immense 
booty  from  the  Spanish  galleons  which  conveyed  precious 
metals  to  Spain,  and  often  attacked  towns  on  the  coasts. 
Among  the  famous  and  able  leaders  of  the  buccaneers  were 
the  French  Montlmr,  surnamcd  TUB  EXTKRMIXATOR,  and 
Henry  Morgan,  a  Welshman,  who  was  born  about  1637. 
He  organized  Meets  and  armaments,  took  strong  fortresses, 
and  displayed  remarkalile  military  talents.  He  was  knighted 
by  Charles  TI.  The  navigator  (lumpier  also  took  part  with 
the  Ini  oine  < \|>cilitions  against  the  Spaniards. 

(Sec  .IAMKS  HI-RXKY,  "  History  of  the  Buccaneer.-.") 

liurcina'tor  [Lat.  buei-lun,  "to  swell  the  checks,"  as 
in  blowing  :i  trumpet,  t'roni  l>n>->-,i,  the  "cheek"],  the  name 
of  a  muscle  situated  in  the  substance  of  the  cheeks;  so 
called  because,  when  the  cheeks  arc  distended  with  air,  the 
contraction  of  the  buccinator  muscle  forces  it  out.  Its 
principal  use  is  to  compress  the  food  during  mastication. 

liucci'no,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  produce  of  Salerno, 
is  on  the  river  liotta,  here  cros-cd  l.\  an  old  Itoman  bridge, 
•-'::  miles  W.  of  !'iitcn/.a.  Here  arc  quarries  of  fine  marble. 
Pop.  in  I  sill.  5483. 

Km    i  Miiini  [a  Latin  word  signifying  a  "trumpet"],  a 

"f  ga.-teropod  iimlliisks,  oharactemed  by  a  shell  with 

"oth  nonplicatcd  columclhi,  and  with  a  lisMire  or  short 

respiratory  canal  inflected  towards  the  left.      The  shape  of 

-pccics   of  this  genus   resembles  that  of  a  trumpet. 

liiiri-i'mui,    nniliiliim    is    the    systematic    name    of    the    shell 

called  whelk.     Most  of  the  living  species  are  found  in  the 

>ncs:  many  are  fossil. 

Biic'chMiiili.  Dow  .  dukes  of  Queensberry. 

marquesses  of  Dumfri«M  thin,  carls  ..f  Drumlanrigaiid 
Samiuliar  !  I  l',s  1 1.  carN  of  liucclcugh  ( 1  lil'.l  i.  earls  ofDal- 
keith  ilt'iti:;  i.  \iscounts  of  Xith,  Torthonvold.  and  Ross, 
and  Unions  Douglass  tills  I],  |ian,,is  Scott  of  BucclcU"li 
(1(106),  liarons  Scott  of  Kskdalc  (IlillM.  Lords  Scott  of 
Winchester  (Hill:!,  in  Scotland),  carls  of  Doncaster.  and 
llarons  Tynedale  (1B62,  in  Knglandi,  a  noble  family  of 
Scotland,  descended  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Branxholm 
and  Bucclcugh,  a  brave  and  powerful  chieftain  who  lived 


in  the  reign  of  James  V.  Ho  fought  at  the  buttle  of  Pinkie 
in  I.il7.  and  died  in  I....1'.  Some  incidents  ot  hi-  lite 

formed  'he  snl.jc.-t  ol    Soott'l    ] in.   the    »  Lay  of  tin' 

Min.-trcl."       His   great-grandson,   al-o   named    Sir    Waller, 
wan  raised  to  the  peerage  a>  Lord   S.-oit  of  |!u,-,.|cugh  in 
Illllll.     The  first  duke  wa-  lieln  adc.i  in  III--.,,    .,n  the  ,j 
retained  the  title  and  eslales.     Henry,  the  ihird  duk. 
in  ITIli,  was  ii  pupil  and  friend  of  Adam  Smith.      II 
tinu'iiishod  himself  by  his  ellorts  to  ini|,r"\e   h 
estates  by  planting  trees,  enriching  the  soil,  making  roads, 
and  improving  the  breed   ot    ibe«p.      Imd   in    l>r.'.  — Hi» 

grands \V\i.ri:n    FIIAM-IS,  burn    \o\.:',..  l-iiil.ihi.  gfth 

duke  of  Buccleugh  and  the  seventh  of  Queensberry,  is  said 
to  have  spent  X:!L'n.ntHi  in  improving  the  harbor  ol  (Jranton, 
about  two  miles  from  Kdinburgh.  the  greatest  public  work 
ever  executed  in  Scotland  by  an  individual  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. Ho  succeeded  bis  father  in  Isl'.l,  was  lord  of  the 
privy  seal  1842-46,  and  president  of  the  council  in  1846. 

Bacen'taur  [It.  Bncentorr,],  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
Venetian  galley  which  was  gilded  and  sumptuously  fur- 
nished, and  was  used  only  once  a  rear  in  a  splendid  aquatic 
procession  when  the  doge  performed  the  ceremony  of  es- 
pousing the  Adriatic  on  Ascension  Day  by  dropping  a  ring 
into  the  water.  It  wag  about  100  feet  long,  and  was  pro- 
pelled by  oars.  In  the  annual  procession  the  Bucentaur, 
which  conveyed  the  doge  and  other  high  functionaries, 
wa«  followed  by  many  gondolas  and  feluccas.  It  was 
burned  in  1797,  having  been  kept  for  this  service  since 
1177. 

Bnceph'alns  [Macedonian  Or.  Boii«<4<iAa<,  for  Boi/««*a- 
AM,  t.  e.  "  ox-head  "  or  "  big-head  "],  the  favorite  horse  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  rode  on  him  in  all  his  campaigns. 
He  was  purchased  in  Thessaly  by  King  Philip,  and  cost, 
according  to  Pliny,  «ixteen  talents,  equal  to  $20,000, 
nearly,  of  our  money.  The  royal  grooms  were  unable  to 
manage  him,  but  Alexander,  then  very  young,  tried  and 
succeeded;  and  Bucephalus  would  never  permit  anyone 
but  Alexander  to  ride  him.  Bucephalus  died  in  India 
from  the  effect  of  wounds  received  in  battle  about  326  B.  C., 
and  Alexander  built  in  his  honor  the  city  liuctphula  on  the 
Hydaspes. 

Bn'cer  [from  the  Or.  0o«,  a  "cow,"  and  «<>«,  a  "horn," 
being  a  literal  translation  of  his  German  name,  Kuhhoni], 
(MARTIX),  a  German  Reformer,  was  born  near  Strasburg 
in  1491,  and  was  for  a  time  a  Dominican  friar.  Ho  be- 
came a  Protestant  in  1521.  He  was  a  friend  of  Luther, 
and  studied  Greek  and  Hebrew  at  Heidelberg.  He  intro- 
duced the  Reformed  doctrines  at  Strasburg  1523,  and  was 
for  many  years  professor  of  theology  at  that  city.  When 
dissensions  arose  between  Luther  and  Zwingle,  Bucer  acted 
the  part  of  mediator.  His  opinions  in  relation  to  the  sac- 
rament accorded  more  nearly  with  those  of  Zwingle  than 
those  of  Luther.  He  attended  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in 
1548,  and  there  conducted  himself  with  moderation,  but 
he  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  "Interim."  At  the  invita- 
tion of  Archbishop  Cranmer  he  went  to  England  in  1549, 
and  became  professor  of  theology  at  Cambridge.  He  wrote 
in  Latin  and  German  numerous  religious  works  and  com- 
mentaries on  Scripture.  Died  Feb.  27,  1551. 

Bn'crros  [from  Pow,  an  "ox,"  and  «</>«,  a  "horn"], 
a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  Insessorcs,  remarkable  for 
the  excessive  size  of  the  mandibles,  of  which  the  upper  in 
some  species  supports  a  large  horn-like  protuberance. 
These  birds  are  called  horn-bills.  They  are  natives  of  the 
Old  World. 

Kuril,  von  (LEOPOLD),  a  celebrated  Prussian  geologist, 
born  at  Stolpe-on-the-Oder  April  2A,  1774.  He  studied 
mineralogy  under  Werner  at  Freiberg.  He  explored  the 
geology  of  many  countries  of  Europe,  generally  travelling 
on  foot.  In  1805  he  witnessed  an  eruption  of  Mount  Ve- 
suvius, which  converted  him  to  the  Plutonic  theory. 
Among  his  principal  works  are  '•  Geognostic  Observations 
during  Travels  in  Germany  and  Italy"  (2  vols..  IMII'-II'.M. 
"Travels  in  Norway  and  Lapland  "  1 1K10),  and  "  On  the 
I  Mountain-Systems  of  Russia"  (1*40).  He  published  an 
I  excellent  geological  map  of  Germany  (1 824).  He  was 
the  author  of  the  doctrine  of  the  slow  upheaval  of  conti- 
nents. Died  in  Berlin  Mar.  4,  1853.  (See  the  English 
translation  of  Fi,onu:\s'  ••  Kulogy  on  L.  von  liuch,"  in  the 
Smithsonian  Report  for  1862,  p.  358.) 

Buch'nn,  n  district  of  Scotland,  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  Aberdeen abira,  consisting  of  about  one-fourth  of 
the  county  lying  between  the  Doveran  and  the  Ytham. 

Biirhnn,  EARLS  or,  and  Lords  Auchterhouse  (1469), 
Barons  Cardross  (Him;,  in  Scotland  .  a  noble  family  of 
Scotland.— Dv viti  STI  ART  KKSKIXK.  (lie  thirteenth 'earl. 
was  born  in  Nov..  ISlj,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1SJ7. 

Bnchan'an,  a  county  in  X.  E.  Central  Iowa.  Arcn, 
576  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Wapsipinicou 
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River,  and  also  drained  by  Buffalo  Creek.  The  soil  is  fer- 
tile. Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  raised.  The  Duliuque 
and  Sioux  City  R.  R.  passes  through  this  county.  Capital, 
Independence.  Pop.  17,01)4. 

Buchanan,  a  county  of  Missouri,  bordering  on  Kan- 
sas. Area,  400  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
the  Missouri  River,  and  intersected  by  the  Platte  or  Little 
Platte.  The  soil  is  very  productive.  Cattle,  grain,  to- 
bacco, and  wool  are  raised.  This  county  is  traversed  by 
the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  R.  R.,  the  Kansas  City  St. 
Joseph  and  Council  lilufl's,  and  the  St.  Joseph  branch  of 
the  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  and  Northern  It.  Us.  Capital, 
St.  Joseph.  Pop.  35,109. 

Buchanan,  a  county  of  Virginia,  bordering  on  Ken- 
tucky. Area,  aOO  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Louisa  Fork  and  Russell  Fork  of  Sandy  Hirer.  The 
Cumberland  or  Big  Black  Mountain  extends  along  the 
X.  W.  border  of  this  county,  the  surface  of  which  is  moun- 
tainous. Grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  raised.  Capital, 
Grundy.  Pop.  3777. 

Buchanan,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Haralson  co., 
Ga.,  about  50  miles  W.  of  Atlanta.  Pop.  768. 

Buchanan,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co.,  la.     P.  1499. 
Buchanan,  a  township  of  Page  co.,  la.     Pop.  771. 

Buchanan,  a  flourishing  village  of  Berrien  co.,  Mich., 
on  the  St.  Joseph  River  and  on  the  Michigan  Central  11.  R., 
87  miles  E.  of  Chicago  and  197  miles  W.  of  Detroit.  It  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  agricultural  and  fruit  re- 
gion, has  a  large  trade,  and  contains  a  national  bank,  two 
large  bedstead  and  furniture  factories,  a  zinc  collar-pad 
factory,  a  large  wagon  factory,  several  flouring  and  saw 
mills,  one  sash  and  blind  factory,  one  foundry  and  machine- 
shop,  a  large  washing-machine  and  clothes-wringer  factory, 
and  a  weekly  newspaper  and  steam  printing  establishment. 
Pop.  1702;  of  township,  2857.  WAGXER  &  KISGERY, 
PUBS.  "BERRIEN  COUNTY  RECORD." 

Buchanan,  a  township  of  Atchison  co.,  Mo.  Pop.  905. 

Buchanan,  a  township  of  Douglas  co.,  Mo.  Pop.  430. 

Buchanan,  a  township  of  Sullivan  co.,  Mo.  Pop.  1104. 

Buchanan,  Alleghany  co.,  Pa.     See  BIRMINGHAM. 

Buchanan,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Botetourt 
co.,  Va.  The  village  is  on  the  S.  bank  of  James  River,  135 
miles  \V.  of  Richmond.  Pop.  of  township,  4000. 

Buchanan,  a  township  of  Outagamic  co.,  Wis.  P.  823. 

Buchanan  (CLAUDIUS),  D.  D.,  a  Scottish  preacher,  born 
near  Glasgow  Mar.  12,  1766.  He  was  professor  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Fort  William  in  Bengal.  He  wrote  "  Christian 
Researches  in  Asia"  (1811),  and  promoted  the  spread  of 
the  gospel  in  India.  Died  Feb.  9,  1815. 

Buchanan  (FRANKLIN),  born  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  be- 
came a  midshipman  of  the  U.  S.  navy  in  1815,  and  passed 
through  the  various  grades  of  the  service,  becoming  a  cap- 
tain in  1855.  In  1801  he  resigned,  intending  to  enter  the 
Confederate  service,  but  subsequently  ho  asked  to  bo  re- 
stored. His  request  was  refused,  and  ho  then  joined  the 
Southern  navy.  He  commanded  the  Merrimack  frigate  after 
she  was  fitted  up  as  an  iron-clad,  and  with  her  engaged  and 
sunk  the  wooden  frigates  Congress  and  Cumberland.  Being 
wounded  in  this  affair,  the  command  of  the  Merrimack  in  the 
encounter  with  the  Monitor  devolved  upon  Lieut.  Catesby 
Jones.  Became  a  rear-admiral;  was  defeated  and  made 
•risoner  by  Farragut  in  Mobile  Bay,  Aug.  5, 1864,  when  he 
Bought  on  board  the  Tennessee  iron-clad,  and  lost  a  leg. 

Buchanan  (GEORGE),  an  eminent  Scottish  poet  and  his- 
torian, horn  at  Killcarn,  in  the  county  of  Sterling,  in  Feb., 
1506.  He  was  well  educated  in  Paris,  and  became  a  pro- 
fessor in  a  college  of  that  city.  Having  adopted  the  Re- 
formed doctrines,  he  returned  to  Scotland  in  1537,  and 
\vrotc  "  Somnium,"  a  satire  against  the  monks,  for  which 
he  uas  juT.-tT-ilted.  Ho  took  refuge  in  England,  and  passed 
over  to  France  about  1540.  He  was  employed  as  a  teacher 
in  Bordeaux  and  Paris  for  several  years,  during  which  he 
wrote  some  Latin  tragedies.  After  several  changes  of  resi- 
dence and  adventures,  he  returned  to  Scotland  in  1560. 
In  I."i62  he  was  appointed  classical  tutor  to  Mary  queen  of 
Scots.  His  religious  and  political  principles  rendered  him 
a  supporter  of  Regent  Murray  in  the  civil  war  that  ensued. 
He  became  preceptor  to  the  young  king,  James  VI.,  in 
l.»"0,  and  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  in  the  same  year.  Died 
Sept.  21*,  1,'iS'J.  As  a  scholar  he  was  almost  unrivalled  by 
any  of  his  contemporaries.  He  wrote  Latin  verse  with 
great  purity,  and  was  humorous,  sarcastic,  and  profound. 
His  chief  works  arc  a  "History  of  Scotland"  ("Rerum 
Scoticarum  Historia,"  1582),  a  metrical  Latin  version  of 
the  Psalms  (1570),  and  "  Franciscanus,"  a  poetical  satire. 
(See  his  "Autobiography."  160S;  DAVID  IRVING,  "Memoirs 
of  the  Life  of  George  Buchanan,"  1807.) 
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Buchanan  (ISAAC),  a  Canadian  politician,  burn  in 
IS  HI,  became  a  leading  merchant  and  president  of  the 
board  of  trade  of  Hamilton,  Ontario.  lie  was  active  in 
putting  down  the  rebellion  of  1837,  and  has  for  many  years 
been  prominently  engaged  in  public  affairs.  He  has  pub- 
lished "  The  Relations  of  the  Industry  of  Canada  with  the 
.Mother-country  and  the  U.S." 

Buchanan  (JAMES),  fifteenth  President  of  the  U.  S., 
born  in  Franklin  co.,  Pa.,  April  23,  1791,  graduated  at 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  in  1S09,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1812.  He  was  a  Federalist  in  his  youth,  but 
voted  for  General  Jackson  in  1828,  and  was  then  eleeted  to 
Congress.  In  1831  he  was  sent  as  minister  to  Russia,  was 
U.  S.  Senator  1833-45;  and  was  then  appointed  secretary 
of  state.  After  four  years  of  private  life,  he  was  .sent  as 
minister  to  England  in  1858.  He  was  nominated  by  the 
Democrats  and  elected  President  of  the  U.  S.  in  1S56.  The 
other  candidates  were  John  C.  Fremont,  Republican,  and 
Millard  Fillmore,  '*  American/'  Mr.  Buchanan  received 
174  electoral  votes.  His  policy  was  hostile  to  those  who  op- 
posed the  extension  of  slavery.  In  his  message  of  Dec., 
1860,  ho  blamed  the  Northern  people  for  the  disruption  of 
the  Union,  and  affirmed  that  the  Executive  had  no  power 
or  right  to  prevent  the  secession  of  a  State.  He  published 
in  1866  "Mr.  Buchanan's  Administration,'*  a  work  in  de- 
fence of  his  policy  as  President.  Died  June  1,  1S6S. 

Buchanan  (ROBERT  C.),  an  American  officer,  born  in 
1811  in  Maryland,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1830,  and 
Feb.  8,  1864,  colonel  Tenth  Infantry.  He  served  at  fron- 
tier posts  1830-70,  in  Black  Hawk  war  1832,  engaged  in 
command  of  gunboats  in  the  battle  of  Bad  Axe  River,  as 
adjutant  Fourth  Infantry  1835—38,  in  Florida  war  1836-38 
— 1841-42,  engaged  at  Camp  Izard,  Oloklikaha,  and  Okec- 
cho-bee,  emigrating  Cherokees  to  the  West  1838,  in  the 
military  occupation  of  Texas  1845-46,  in  the  war  with 
Mexico  1846-48,  engaged  at  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  dc  la  Palma 
(brevet  major),  Monterey,  San  Antonio,  Churubusco,  Moli- 
no  del  Rey  (brevet  lieutenant-colonel),  Chapultepee,  and 
the  city  of  Mexico ;  in  command  of  district  of  Oregon  and 
Northern  California  1856,  engaged  against  Rogue  River 
Indians,  and  as  superintendent  of  Western  recruiting  185"- 
59.  In  the  civil  war  lie  served  in  the  Virginia  Peninsula 
1862,  engaged  at  Yorktown,  Games'  Mill  (brevet  colonel), 
(Jleudale,  and  Malvern  Hill  (brevet  brigadier-general),  in 
Northern  Virginia  campaign  1862,  engaged  at  Manukas, 
in  the  Maryland  campaign  1862,  engaged  at  Antietam  and 
Potomac  Run,  in  the  Rappahannock  campaign  1862-63, 
engaged  at  Fredericksburg  (brevet  major-general),  as 
assistant  provost  marshal,  etc.  for  New  York  1804,  and 
member  of  commissions  1865-68.  Retired  from  active  ser- 
vice Dec.  31, 1870.  GEORGE  V.r.  CULLUM,  U.  S.  Army. 

Buchanan  (THOMAS  McKEAx),  U.S.  X.,  born  Sept.  10, 
1837,  at  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy 
in  1855,  and  became  a  lieutenant  in  I860,  and  a  lieuttnaut- 
commander  in  1862.  He  was  in  many  engagements  with 
the  enemy  on  the  lower  Mississippi  in  co-operation  with 
our  army,  and  on  the  15th  of  Jan.  fell,  with  a  bullet 
through  his  head,  while  "encouraging  in  his  own  JHT-.UI 
his  officers  and  men  to  fight  courageously "  in  the  sharp 
action  at  Bayou  Teche.  In  his  report  to  the  navy  depart- 
ment of  this  battle  Rear- Admiral  Farragut  writes : 
"  Lieutenant-Commander  Buchanan  was  one  of  our  most 
gallant  and  persevering  young  officers.  He  informed  mo 
two  days  ago  that  he  thought  the  enemy  was  about  to 
make  an  attack  on  him,  and  that  he  would  anticipate 
them.  In  reply  to  my  letter,  in  which  I  enjoined  him  to 
do  his  whole  duty  on  this  occasion,  he  assured  me  that  I 
need  give  myself  no  uneasiness  upon  that  score,  as  they 
had  all  determined  to  go  down  rather  than  surrender." 
FOXIIALL  A.  PARKER,  U.  S.  N. 

Buch'anites,  a  Scotch  fanatical  sect,  now  extinct, 
which  derived  its  existence  (in  1783)  and  its  name  from  a 
Mrs.  Buehan,  whose  maiden  name  was  Elsprth  Simpson. 
.She  was  born  in  1738,  and  claimed  to  be  the  woman  men- 
tioned in  Rev.  xii.  The  last  of  the  sect  died  in  1846. 

Bu'charest,  the  capital  of  Wallachia,  is  situated  in 
a  fertile  plain  on  the  river  Dimbovctzn,  about  140  miles 
N.W.  of  Varna;  lat.  44°  25'  30"  N.,  Ion.  26°  5'  24"  E. 
The  houses  arc  mostly  mean,  and  the  streets  dirty  and  not 
well  paved.  It  is  said  to  contain  ninety-five  churches,  one 
college,  a  public  library,  several  hospitals,  and  an  exces- 
sive number  of  gaming-houses.  This  city  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  most  dissolute  capital  in  Europe.  It  is 
the  entrepot  for  the  trade  between  Austria  and  Turkey, 
(he  chief  articles  of  which  are  groin,  wool,  salt,  building 
timber,  cattle,  and  wax.  The  treaty  of  peace  by  which 
the  sultan  ceded  Bessarabia  and  part  of  Moldavia  to  Rus- 
sia was  concluded  here  in  May,  1812.  Pop.,  according  to 
the  "Almanach  de  Cotha"  for  1872,  141,754. 

Buchez  (PHILIPPE  JOSEPH  BENJAMIN),  an  able  French 
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philosophical  writer  and  republican,  was  burn  in  Ardennes 
in  17%.  He  .studied  medicine,  and  took  part  in  several 
plots  again.-!  tin-  liourbons.  Hi'  wroi  other 

works,  " 'I'll'1  Science  of  the  !>c\  elopment  of  Humanity" 
.  mi'l  .1  "  Complete  Treatise  on  Philosophy  li-om  the 
Catholic  and  I'rogre-Mvc  1'iiiiit  ill'  View"  (",  \ul.-.,  l-tll|. 
Uiielic/.  and  l!on\  published  "  The  1'arli  •  listory 

of  tin-  French  lie\idutiun  "  (Id  voK.  1833  3  -  lla  was 
prc-idcnt  of  tin-  National  Assembly  in  May,  1848.  Died 
iu  I-1  '. 

Buch'holz,  a  town  of  Germany,  iu  Saxony,  46  miles 
S.  \V.  ..I  Iliesden.  Pop.  ia  1*71,  ^217. 

Biich'ner  (FuiKDRini  KARL  CHRISTIAN  LCDWIO),  born 
at  Darmstadt,  in  Cermany,  Mar.  -".I.  1S2I.  is  a  leading 
writer  of  ihc  prcs-nt  time  in  advocacy  of  "  humanitarian," 
materialistic,  ami  atheistic  opinions.  His  best-known 
work  is  entitled  ••  Kraft  und  Stoff"  ("Force  and  Matter," 
Is.,  |).  He  lias  written  also  tiro  volumes  with  the  title 
"  Pb.ysiulo-sie.iil  Pictures  "  (1861)  j  one  on  "Natural  Phil- 
osophy." "Six  LceiurcH  on  Darwin  "  (1808),  and  a  work 
0,1  ".Man  in  the  1'ii.st,  Present,  and  Future"  (1869-70). 
The  latter  has  been  translated  (1872)  into  English  by  W. 
S.  Dallas,  F.  US.  With  considerable  acquaintance  with 
recent  science,  an  easy  style,  and  some  ingenuity  of  argu- 
ment, the  principal  iittraetion  of  Buchner's  work?  to  most 
n:i  l,r-  is.  prubably,  his  audacity.  In  1S72-73  Buchner 
made  a  lectiiriii<,'-t,mr  in  tlie  I  .  S.,  under  the  auspices  of 
tin-  (Jerman  Turn \  ,T<-iii.  but  without  marked  results  iu  the 
propagation  of  his  opinions. 

Itil'chu  [a  South  African  word],  the  leaves  of  Barotma 
,- ,.  >•!•'  H'ttttl't,  ami  Hi'fnitifulia,  and  of  other  strong- 
smelling  South  African  plants  used  in  medicine  for.  their 
diuretic  properties.  They  belong  to  the  order  Rutacctc, 
and  are  used  by  the  lloitcntota  for  many  discuses.  The 
natives  also  pri/.e  them  for  their  fragrance,  and  use  them 
in  perfuming  their  bodies.  In  commerce  the  various  kinds 
of  buchu  are  known  as  "round"  and  "long"  buchu,  etc. 
ill  contain  a  volatile  oil. 

Illicit,  a  name  given  to  the  male  of  the  fallow  deer  and 
other  species  of  deer;  also  to  the  male  of  sheep,  goats,  and 
antelopes.  The  term  is  not  properly  applied  to  the  male 
of  red  deer  or  American  deer,  which  is  called  a  stag.  The 
term  doe  is  applied  to  the  females  of  those  species  of  deer 
the  males  of  which  are  called  bucks. 

Buck,  a  township  of  Edgar  CO.,  III.     Pop.  794. 

Back,  a  township  of  Hardin  co.,  0.     Pop.  1259. 

Back,  a  township  of  Luzcrne  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  574. 

Bucka'ria,  a  township  of  Halifax  co.,  N.  C.  Pop.  1782. 

Buck'ail,  it  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Saxony, 
forms  a  suburb  of  Magdeburg.  Pop.  in  1871,  9696. 

Buck  Bean,  or  Marsh  Trefoil  (MmyaHihet  tri/o- 
liata),  a  plant  of  the  order  Gentianocete,  the  only  known 
species  of  its  genus.  It  is  indigenous  in  Europe  and  the 
U.S.,  and  is  widely  distributed  in  the  colder  purls  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  It  grows  in  bogs  and  marshes.  The 
leaves  are  teruate,  the  corolla  funnel-shaped  and  5-partcd, 
and  the  fruit  is  a  pod  or  2-valvcd  capsule.  A  bitter  ex- 
tract obtained  from  the  leaves  is  a  valuable  remedy  for 
dyspepsia  an, I  disorders  of  the  bowels.  The  whole  plant 
is  tonic.  :>»,!  is  used  in  lienuauy  as  a  substitute  for  hops. 

Illicit  Creek,  a  township  of  Hancock  co.,  Ind.  P.  1227. 

Buck'eye,  the  popular  name  of  certain  American  ex- 
ogeii'>u-<  trees  ami  shrutis  of  the  genus  .I'.'*<-n!u*  und  the 
order  Sapindaeea-.  The  illiio  l,ueke\><  (,/.'--  nltt*  yltibra), 
growing  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  is  a  large  tree 
with  a  strong  -melling  bark,  small,  obscure  flowers,  and 
prickly  fruit  containing  the  seed,  which  is  a  large  nut  re- 
.-eniMing  thai  of  the  hnrse  chestnut  tree,  which  is  a  near 
relative  of  this  buckeye.  The  pweet  buckeye  i  .Etcvtn* 
Jtarn),  a  tree,  sometimes  a  shrub,  of  a  range  rather  more 
to  the  S.  than  that  of  the  preceding,  has  yellow  or  some- 
times dull  purple  flowers.  The  re.l  buckeye  (.Stculut 
/'.i -MI'  has  a  still  more  southern  habitat,  ranging  south- 
war,!  from  the  Ohio  River  to  Florida.  It  is  generally 
small,  and  has  bright-red  flowers.  The  white  l,nekr>c 
(.K*i-nl,i*  /uirr;/l,n;i)  is  a  shrub  of  the  mountains  of  the 
Southern  Slate--,  with  panicles  of  white  flowers.  There 
are  \arioiis  other  species  in  Asia. 

Buckeye,  a  post-township  of  Tolo  eo.,  Cal.      Pop.  Sf.O. 
Buckeye,  a  township  of  Stephenson  co.,  111.  Pop.  1761. 
Buckeye,  a  township  of  Hardin  eo.,  la.     Pop.  158. 
Buckeye,  a  post-township  of  Frederick  co.,  Md.    Pop. 

Buck'firld,  a  post-village  of  Oxford  co.,  Me.,  on  the 
Portland  and  Oxford   Central  R.  U.,  4S  miles  X.  of  Port- 
land.    It  has  considerable  manufactures.     Pop.  of  Buck- 
field  township,  II!) I. 
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Buckbnn'non,  a.  post-village,  the  county-scat  of  Up- 
shur  co.,  West  \'a.,  ou  Ituckhamiou  Kiver,  1!S  miles  S.  of 
tho  lino  of  the  Baltimore  ,n,,l  olui,  K.  I;.,  ami  n,  ar  the  cen- 
tre of  the  State.  It  has  one  weekly  paper.  Pop.  475 ;  of 
Ituukhaniion  township,  1674. 

C.  G.  RAPP,  FOB  En.  "DELTA." 

Hut-It  hart,  a  post-tp.  of  Christian  co.,  111.    Pop.  2028. 

Buckhart,  a  township  of  Fulton  co.,  III.     Pop.  1577. 

lliick'liiirn.a  township  of  Talladega  co.,  Ala.  P.  Nil. 

Buckhorn,  a  post-township  of  Brown  co.,  III.  P.  1050. 

Bnckhorn,  a  township  of  Harnett  co.,  N.  C.    P.  1 1  >. 

Buckhorn,  a  township  of  Wake  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1694. 

Buckhout  (ISAAC  CRAIG).     See  APPENDIX. 

Buckingham,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Ottawa 
co.,  Quebec  (Canada),  on  the  river  du  Lievre.  It  baa  an 
academy  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  manufactures  and 
trade  in  lumber  and  leather.  Pop.  of  village  about  1200. 

Buckingham,  a  county  in  the  central  part  of  Vir- 
ginia. Area,  680  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
and  N.  W.  by  the  James  River,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Ap- 
pomattox,  and  also  drained  by  Slate  River.  The  surface 
is  partly  hilly ;  the  soil  near  the  rivers  is  fertile.  Tobacco, 
grain,  and  wool  are  raised.  Valuable  gold-mines  and  slate- 
quarries  have  been  opened  in  this  county.  Capital,  Mays- 
ville,  or  Buckingham  Court-house.  Pop.  13,371. 

Buckingham,  a  post-township  of  Tamaco.,  la.  P.  634. 
Buckingham,   a  post-township   of   Bucks  co.,  Pa., 
about  27  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Philadelphia.     Pop.  2910. 

Buckingham,  a  township  of  Wayne  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
1127. 

Buckingham  (GEORGE  VILLIERS),  DUKE  OP,  tho  fa- 
vorite of  James  I.  of  England,  was  born  in  Leicestershire 
Aug.  20,  1592.  He  became  in  1617  a  gentleman  of  the 
bed-chamber,  and  obtained  in  the  space  of  two  years  the 
titles  of  baron,  viscount,  and  earl.  In  1616  be  was  ap- 
pointed lord  admiral  of  England.  He  accompanied  Charles, 
prince  of  Wales,  when  ho  went  to  Madrid  in  1623  to  obtain 
in  marriage  the  infanta  of  Spain.  The  failure  of  this  suit 
was  ascribed  to  the  arrogance  of  Yillicrs,  who  in  his  ab- 
sence wa.«  created  duke  of  Buckingham.  After  the  death 
of  James  I.  he  became  the  favorite  and  prime  minister  of 
Charles  I.,  but  he  made  himself  odious  to  the  nation.  He 
was  assassinated  by  John  Felton  Aug.  23,  1628. 

Buckingham  (GEORGE  VII.LIERS),  DUKE  OF,  a  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  Westminster  Jan.  30,  1627.  Ho 
was  an  adroit  courtier,  but  profligate  and  unprincipled. 
On  the  defeat  of  the  royalist  party  in  1651  he  went  into 
exile.  At  the  Restoration  (1660)  he  became  a  member  of 
the  privy  council  and  an  enemy  of  Lord  Clarendon,  after 
whose  fall  (1667)  he  was  a  confidential  minister  of  Charles 
II.  He  was  the  president  of  the  ministry  called  the 
"  Cabal."  Ho  wrote  the  "  Rehearsal,"  a  comedy,  and  other 
plays.  Died  April  16,  1688. 

Buckingham  (JOSEPH  TINKER),  an  American  writer, 
born  at  Windham,  Conn.,  Deo.  21, 1779,  published  "  Speci- 
mens of  Newspaper  Literature,  etc.,"  and  became  succes- 
sively editor  of  the  "  New  England  Galaxy,"  the  "  Boston 
Courier,"  and  the  "  New  England  Magazine."  Died  April 
11,  1861. 

Buckingham  (WILLIAM  ALFRED),  LL.D.,  born  at 
Lebanon,  Conn.,  May  28,  1804,  was  governor  of  tho  State 
(1858-66),  and  in  1869  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  by 
the  Republicans.  Died  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Feb.  5,  1875. 

Buckinghamshire  (England).     See  BUCKS. 

Buckingham  and  Chandos,  DUKES  or,  marquesses 
of  Chandos  and  Earls  Temple  of  Stowe  (1822,  in  the  United 
Kingdom),  marquesses  of  Buckingham  (1784),  Earls  Tem- 
ple(17  nts  and  Karons  Cobham  (171".  in  (ireat 

Britain),  Earls  Nugent  (1776,  in  Ireland),  Barons  Kinloss 
(1601,  in  Scotland),  a  noble  family  of  Great  Britain. — 
RICHARD  PLAXTAGEXKT  CAMPBELL  TEMPLE  NI-CKST- 
BRYIIUKS  C'li.vxnos  GREXVILLE,  the  third  duke  of  this 
family,  born  in  1823,  succeeded  his  father  in  1861.  Ho 
was  lord  president  of  the  council  1866-67,  secretary  of 
stale  lor  the  colonies  1867-68,  and  is  at  present  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Bucks. 

Buckingham  Court-house,  or  Maysville,  a  post- 
village,  capital  of  Buckingham  co.,  Vn. 

Buckinghamshire,  EARLS  OF  (1746,  in  England), 
Barons  Hobart  (IT^.S  in  Great  Britain),  and  baronets 
tltill,  in  England),  a  noble  family  of  Great  Britain. — 
A  i  i.i  STI  s  Ki>u  \KM  HOBART,  the  sixth  carl,  born  Nov.  1, 
1793,  succeeded  bis  brother  in  1849. 

Buck  land,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  Mass. 
The  village  of  Shelburue  Falls  is  partly  in  this  town. 
Pop.  1946. 
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liuckland  (Cvnrs),  an  American  inventor  and  ma- 
chinist, born  at  Manchester,  Conn.,  Aug.  10,  1799,  invented 
machines  for  working  gunstocks,  and  a  machine  to  cut  the 
grooves  in  the  barrel  of  a  rifle. 

Buckland  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  an  English  geol- 
ogist, born  at  Axminster  in  1785,  was  educated  at  Oxford. 
His  principal  work  is  the  Bridgewatcr  Treatise  entitled 
"Geology  and  Mineralogy,  considered  with  reference  to 
Natural  Theology"  (2  vols.,  183(1).  In  1825  he  became  a 
canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Died  Aug.  14,  1856. 

Bucklan'dia,  a  large  and  beautiful  evergreen  tree  of 
the  order  Huuiauielacca?,  a  native  of  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains. The  trunk  is  sometimes  seven  feet  in  diameter  at 
five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  forty 
feet  before  it  branches.  The  foliage  is  thick  and  glossy, 
but  the  timber  is  not  very  valuable. 

Buck'le  (IlENiiy  THOMAS),  a  popular  English  author, 
born  at  Lee,  in  Kent,  Nov.  24,  1822.  His  father  was  a 
merchant,  at  whose  death  he  came  into  the  possession  of  an 
ample  fortune,  and  was  enabled  to  gratify  nis  fondness  for 
books,  forming,  it  is  said,  one  of  the  finest  private  libraries 
to  be  found  in  all  Europe.  He  published  in  1857  the  first 
volume  of  the  "  History  of  Civilization  in  England,"  a 
work  displaying  great  boldness  as  well  as  affluence  of 
thought,  and  characterized  by  an  easy  and  vigorous  style. 
It  is,  however,  wanting  in  that  accuracy  of  knowledge  and 
closeness  of  reasoning  which  are  so  important  in  the  treat- 
ment of  those  profound  and  recondite  inquiries  which  form 
the  subject  of  his  work.  The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Buckle's 
"History"  appeared  in  1861,  but  having  been  written  un- 
der the  great  disadvantage  of  declining  health,  it  attracted 
less  attention  than  the  first  had  done.  To  recruit  his  fail- 
ing health,  Mr.  Buckle  set  out  on  an  Eastern  tour  in  1861. 
He  rlied  at  Damascus  May  29,  1862. 

Buck'ley,  a  post-village  of  Iroqnois  co.,  III. 

Buckley  (SAMUEL  BOTSFORD),  PH.  D.     See  APPENDIX. 

It  iick'liii,  a  post-village  of  Linn  co.,  Mo. 

It iirL 'in  instrr  (JOSEPH),  D.  D.,  an  orthodox  divine, 
was  born  at  Rutland,  Mass.,  Oct.  14,  1751,  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1770,  became  pastor  of  a  church  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  in  1779,  and  an  eloquent  and  popular  preacher. 
Died  June  10,  1812. 

Buckminster  (JOSEPH  STEVENS),  D.  D.,  a  Unitarian 
minister,  a  sou  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
May  26,  1784.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1800,  and  be- 
came minister  of  the  Brattle  Street  church,  Boston,  in 
1804.  He  sailed  to  Europe  for  his  health  in  1806.  Died 
June  9,  1812. 

Buck'ner  (SIMON  BOLIVAR),  born  1823  in  Kentucky, 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1844,  in  infantry  1844-52, 
and  subsequently  as  commissary  of  subsistence,  rank  of 
captain.  He  served  at  frontier  posts  1844—52,  as  assistant 
professor  at  the  Military  Academy  1846,  in  the  war  with 
Mexico  1846—48,  engaged  on  the  march  through  Coahuila, 
at  Vora  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  Amazoque,  San  Antonio,  Churu- 
busco  (wounded  and  brevet  first  lieutenant),  Molino  del 
Rcy  (brevet  captain),  Chapultepec,  and  the  city  of  Mexico, 
and  quartermaster  Sixth  Infantry,  as  assistant  instructor  at 
the  Military  Academy  1848—50,  and  on  commissary  duty  at 
New  York  City  1852-55.  Resigned  Mar.  26,  1855.  He 
was  superintendent  of  construction  of  Chicago  custom- 
house 1855,  adjutant-general,  rank  of  colonel,  of  Illinois 
1857,  colonel  of  Illinois  volunteers  for  Utah  expedition 
(not  mustered  into  service),  inspector-general  commanding 
Kentucky  home  guards  1860-61,  and  farmer  near  Louis- 
ville 1860-61.  He  joined  the  Southern  army  in  the  civil 
war,  and  was  in  command  of  Bowling  (in-en.  which  he 
evacuated  on  the  capture  of  Fort  Henry,  hilling  back  to 
Fort  Donelson  (surrendered  1-Yli.  16,  1862,  to  (ien.  (irant, 
with  lii.iiiin  troops  and  vast  stores);  prisoner  of  war  at 
Fort  Warren  till  Aug.,  1862,  in  command  of  a  division  of 
Hardee's  corps  in  Ilragg's  army  in  Tennessee,  as  major- 
general  assigned  to  the  third  grand  division,  engaged  at 
Murfrecsboro'  and  Chickamaiiga,  and  included,  May  26, 
1865,  in  Kirby  Smith's  surrender  to  (Jen.  Ciinliy. 

GEORGE  W.  Cui.i.rjf,  U.  S.  Army. 

Buck  Prairie,  a  tp.  of  Lawrence  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  1514. 

Bucks,  or  Buckinghamshire,  an  inland  county  of 
England,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Northampton,  on  the  E. 
by  liedford  and  Hertford,  on  the  S.  by  Berks,  and  on  the 
W.  by  Berks  and  Oxford.  It  has  an  area  of  730  square 
miles.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  valleys  and  bills  of 
moderate  height.  The  C'biltcrn  range  of  chalk-hills,  about 
900  fei-t  high,  extends  across  the  county  in  a  N.  E.  and 
S.  W.  direction.  Near  the  middle  of  the  county  is  the 
fertile  Vale  of  Aylcshury,  which  is  farther  N.  than  the 
Chiltern  Hills;  the  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  contains  a 
large  portion  of  clay.  It  is  drained  by  the  Ouse,  the 
Tliame,  and  other  small  rivers.  The  staple  products  are 


wheat,  beans,  butter,  cattle,  and  mutton.  The  sheep  of 
the  Vale  of  Aylesbury  are  noted  for  their  fine  and  heavy 
fleeces.  Bucks  county  is  intersected  by  the  (treat  Western 
and  North-western  Railways.  The  chief  towns  are  Ayles- 
bury, Buckingham,  and  Marlow.  Pop.  in  1871,  175,870. 

Bucks?  a  county  of  Pennsylvania,  bordering  on  New 
Jersey.  Area,  600  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  E.  and  S.  E.  by  the  Delaware  River,  and  is  drained  by 
the  Ncshaminy  and  Pcrkiomen  creeks.  The  surface  is 
mostly  undulating  or  hilly ;  the  soil  is  productive  and  well 
cultivated.  Cattle,  grain,  tobacco,  wool,  and  hay  are  staple 
products.  Quarries  of  limestone  and  sandstone,  valuable 
for  building,  have  been  opened  in  this  county,  and  iron, 
titanium,  and  zircon  arc  found  in  it.  The  manufacturing 
interests  include  lumber,  leather,  cigars,  wagons,  clothing, 
and  many  other  commodities.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
North  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Tren- 
ton R.  R.  Capital,  Doylestown.  Pop.  64,3.'!6. 

Illicit-,  a  township  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  0.     Pop.  1127. 

Buck's,  a  township  of  Horry  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1481. 

Buck'shoal,  a  township  of  Yadkin  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
1300. 

Bucks'port,  a  township  and  village  of  Humboldt  co., 
Cal.  The  village  is  on  Humboldt  Bay;  lat.  40°  46'  37.09" 
N.,  Ion.  124°  10'  43.8"  W.  Pop.  388. 

Bucksport,  a  post-village  of  Hancock  co..  Me.,  in 
Bucksport  township,  and  on  the  left  (E.)  bank  of  the  Pen- 
obscot  River,  18  miles  S.  of  Bangor.  It  derives  its  support 
from  shipbuilding,  fisheries,  and  commerce.  It  has  a  na- 
tional bank,  manufactures  of  various  kinds,  and  is  the  seat 
of  the  East  Maine  Conference  Seminary.  Pop,  of  tho 
township,  3433. 

Buck'skin,  a  township  of  Ross  co.,  0.     Pop.  2229. 

Buck'stone  (JOHN  B.),  an  English  dramatist  and  comic 
actor,  born  in  1802.  He  performed  with  success  in  Lon- 
don, and  wrote  a  great  number  of  popular  dramas,  among 
which  are  "The  Green  Bushes,"  "The  Rough  Diamond," 
"  The  Wreck  Ashore,"  and  "  Good  for  Nothing." 

llucks'w  ort,  a  township  of  Marshall  co.,  Ala.     P.  390. 

Uuck'thorn,  a  township  of  Mecklenburg  co.,  Va.  Pop. 
2046. 

Buckthorn  (Rhamnut),  a  genus  of  shrubs  or  small 
trees  of  the  order  Rhamnaccte,  distinguished  by  a  hell- 
shaped  calyx  which  is  four  or  five  cleft,  and  petals  which 
are  small  and  sometimes  wanting.  The  fruit  is  a  berry- 
like  drupe,  containing  two  to  four  separate  seed-like  nutlii-. 
The  species  arc  numerous,  and  natives  of  many  temperate 
and  tropical  regions.  The  common  buckthorn  (JthuiiLnutt 
catharticuti)  is  a  deciduous  shrub,  a  native  of  Europe,  and 
naturalized  in  the  U.  S.  It  has  spiny  branches,  ovate 
leaves,  and  small  black  berries  (or  drupes)  which  are  nau- 
seous and  purgative,  and  which  yield  the  pigment  called 
sap-green  (or  bladder-green).  This  shrub  is  planted  for 
hedges  in  the  U.  S.  The  Atlantic  U.  S.  have  two  native 
species.  The  alder  buckthorn  (JfAamntu  Franyuta}  is  a 
European  shrub  which  is  not  armed  with  spines,  and  has 
ovate,  entire  leaves.  The  berries  are  violently  cathartic. 
The  bark  has  been  employed  in  medicine,  and  is  used  for 
dyeing  yellow.  The  unripe  fruit  of  dyers'  buckthorn 
(HhatiintiK  iiif'fftorius},- a  shrub  which  grows  in  Southern 
Europe,  yields  a  bright  yellow  dye.  The  so-called  French 
berries  or  Avignon  berries  used  by  dyers  arc  the  fruit  of 
the  last  and  other  species. 

It  licit  I  own,  a  township  of  Dorchester  CO.,  Md.  P.  885. 

Buck'wheat*  [Fayom/rvm  eHfiilrntnvi  or   P&lygontaH 

Ftif/t/]tyrnm)f  an  annual  plant  of  the  order  Polygonacea?,  is 
said  to  be  a  native  of  Central  Asia  and  the  basin  of  the 
Volga.  It  is  cultivated  for  food  in  Europe  and  the  U.  S., 
thrives  on  poor  soils,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  two  feet 
or  more.  It  has  triangular,  heart-shaped  or  halberd- 
shaped  leaves.  The  seeds  are  triangular  and  resemble  a 
beech-nut  in  form.  Cakes  of  buckwheat  eaten  warm  arc  a 
favorite  article  of  food,  which  is  very  nutritious.  Buck- 
wheat meal  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of  gluten  and  50 
per  cent,  of  starch.  Bees  are  partial  to  the  flowers  of  this 
plant,  which  secrete  a  large  portion  of  honey,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  of  the  first  quality.  Buckwheat  comes  to 
maturity  in  a  shorter  time  than  most  oilier  grains,  and 
may  be  sown  late.  In  the  U.  S.  the  seeds  arc  usually 
sown  broadcast.  The  quantity  of  seed  required  for  one 
acre  is  a  bushel  or  one  bushel  and  a  half.  It  requires  little 
manure,  and  docs  not  exhaust  the  soil.  A  good  crop  of 
this  grain  yields  about  forty  bushels  on  an  acre,  and  a 
bushel  of  it  weighs  from  forty-five  to  forty-eight  pounds. 

*  Originally  "beech-wheat,"  because  its  seeds  are  shaped  like 
beech-nuts;  in  German  it  is  Buchu-eizen,  which  is  literally 
"  beech-wheat." 


BUCK  \VHKAT  TREE— BUKLL. 


Another  species,  called  Tartarian  buckwheat  ( 
Titrturiritiit),  is  a  hardy  native  of  Stiiena,  and  IK  adapted  to 
colil  climates.  It  is  distinguished  froui  the  cuiniuun  buck- 
wheat by  tho  tuotbud  edges  uf  ita  aeeds,  aud  it  interior  in 
quality. 

Ituckwhciit  Tree,  a  final!  tree  or  iihrub  of  Georgia 
and  tlm  (iiilf  Siau^  :thc  ciiH':ni<i  l,:/u«i, -inn ).  ii  .-!• 
elegant  evergreen  <if  the  order  Cyrillacfiu.  It  has  clusters 
of  white,  fragrunt  blossoms  in  Mareb,  April,  and  May.  It 
grows  iLrnuiiil  svsamps,  ponds,  and  BtreauiB,  aud  ia  often 
called  ////.  Its  pendulous  winged  fruit  is  sometimes  shaped 
like  a  kernel  of  buckwheat;  whence  the  name. 

Bucol'ic  [dr.  0ovxoAu«i<  (from  pov«oA«.  an  "ox-herd," 
derived  from  0ow,  an  "ox,"  and  «oA<«,  to  "cure  for,"  a 
word  which  only  occurs  in  compounds,  but  whose  root  ia 
seen  in  the  Lat.  <•../.,  i ;  Lat.  bucoliruii],  pastoral  or  pertain- 
ing to  herdsmen.  This  term  is  applied  to  a  kind  of  pastoral 
poetry  written  in  hexameter  verse.  The  poems  of  Theooii- 
iu-  ami  the  "  Eclogues"  of  Virgil  are  tbe  most  perfect  models 
of  bucolic  poetry. 

Buctouche,  a  port  of  Wellington  township,  Kent  co., 

New   HrmiMviek Ituctouche    Kiver,    baa   considerable 

shipbuilding,  and  a  trade  in  oysters  and  lumber.    Pop. 
about  500. 

Bury'ruM,  the  connty-soat  of  Crawford  co.,  0.,  on  San- 
dusky  Kivi-r,  -in  the  Piltsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 
It  H..  111!  miles  N.  of  Columbus.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  large 
tanning  and  manufacturing  community,  haa  the  largest 
union  school-house  in  the  State,  and  is  well  supplied  with 
churches.  There  are  mineral  springs  in  tho  town  and  neigh- 
borhood. The  skeleton  of  a  mastodon  was  found  in  the 
vicinity  in  |s.",s.  It  has  one  national  bank  and  two  weekly 
and  one  semi-weekly  paper.  Pop.  3066  ;  of  township,  4184. 

J.  R.  Cl.VVKII,   ED/ "CRAWFORD  CoiI.XTT  FoRUH." 

Buczacz,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Eastern  Oalicia,  often 
mentioned  in  the  wars  between  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Turkey.  Pup.  1MB. 

Hu'ilii  l<icr.  Ofm;  Slavonic,  liuiHn;  Lat.  Buda'],  a  free 
city  of  tho  Austrian  empire,  capital  of  Hungary,  ia  on  tho 
right  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  Peath,  with  which  it  ia 
connected  by  a  magnificent  suspension  bridge.  It  is  130 
miles  S.  K.  of  Vienna,  and  in  lat.  47°  29'  N.,  Ion.  19°  3'  E. 
It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  around  a  hill 
which  rises  485  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  presents 
a  picturesque  appearance.  This  hill  ia  crowned  by  a  cit- 
adel and  a  royal  palace.  The  other  remarkable  edifices 
are  the  cathedral,  the  palaces  of  the  nobility,  and  the  ob- 
scnatory.  which  is  on  the  top  of  a  hill  called  Blocksberg. 
Here  are  hot  sulphur  springs,  from  which  Buda  dcrivea  ita 
Herman  n:imi-  of  O/tn — i.  t.  "  oven."  It  haa  manufactures 
of  silks,  velvets,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  leather,  and 
gunpowder.  Large  quantities  of  excellent  wine,  called 
.  nre  produced  in  this  vicinity.  Buda  was  formerly 
considered  the  key  of  Christendom.  It  was  taken  by  Soly- 
inan  the  Magnificent  in  !.'>  1 1.  und  occupied  by  the  Turks 
until  ItiStl.  1'op.  in  ISfil),  53,998. 

Buda,  Old  |i;,r.  Mi  »/,•„.•  Hun.  O'Ruila],  a  muni- 
cipal town  dt  Hungary,  in  the  comity  of  Peslh,  on  the 
Haimhe.  almost  n.ljiiining  the  suburbs  of  Buda.  It  is  sup- 
posi-d  to  lie  the  nm-ient  ,\V, ;,ml,ri,i.  Pop.  in  1869,  16,002. 

Buddir'ns  (JoiiN  FRASCIS),  a  distinguished  Lutheran 
theologian  and  philosopher,  born  at  Anclam  June  2J.  liliir. 
At  the  ago  of  twenty  lie  was  master  of  arts  and  adjunct 
professor  in  the  philosophical  faculty  at  Wittenberg,  and  in 
I'! •".'  lit  Jena,  lie  was  elected  in"  ltW2  professor  of  tho 
Creek  language  at  Coburg,  and  in  16»3  ho  was  invited  io 
take  the  ehair  of  moral  philosophy  at  Halle.  In  1705  he 
became  profesaoi  "f  theology  at  Jena.  His  position  waa  one 
which  harmoniied  orthodoxy  and  pietism.  His  erudition 
was  enormous  (he  was  tho  most  universal  scholar  among 
the  theologian!  of  his  time),  yet  accurate,  and  his 
meni  was  of  the  most  solid  kind.  He  wrote  more  than  a 
hundred  Looks,  most  of  which  are  still  sought  by  scholars, 
and  several  of  win. -I,  are  acknowledged  Itudftrd*,  His 
practical  skill  as  an  instructor  was  of  a  high  order,  and 
f  his  pupils  rose  to  great  eminence.  His  writings 
which  an  must  read  in  our  day  arc  "  Itistitntiotics  Phil- 

i   Honlla,"  ••  lli-t.iria   Kccle- 

sia  \  .-iensTestaincnti."--Thrn],,_-i;i  Dogmatic*,""  Isagoge 
u.l    The.iio-iam    rnuersam."  LpntsHof 

philosophy  In-  was  au  eclecli-.  His  writings  arc  marked 
by  tact,  clearness,  logical  arrangement,  aud  case  of  stvle. 
His  Latin  is  above  the  common  standard.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  his  eminent  purity  of  character,  his  fidelity  to 
the  faith  of  the  Church,  and  iiis  firmness  ntid  model 
towards  those  who  dissented  from  it.  Died  at  .i,.na  Nov 
19,1729.  C.  p.  Kim-TH.  ' 

Bnddha,  or  Buddhism.    Pee  BOODDHA. 

Bud'ding,  or  Inocula'tion,  is  a  mode  of  propagating 


improved  and  choice  varieties  of  fruit  which  cannot  be  re- 
produced by  seeds.  It  if  the  beat  mode  of  propagating 
peaches,  aud  ia  convenient  in  the  caae  of  plum-,  obi 
apples,  pears,  roses,  etc.  The  best  time  for  budding  is  the 
last  hull  of  summer.  Tin-  op. -ration  is  pcrlo/n 
ing  the  bark  of  the  Block  with  a  vertical  anil  transverse  cut, 
nearly  like  a  letter  T,  and  inserting  into  it  a  leaf-bud  of 
another  variety.  The  length  of  tho  bark  and  wood  cut  off 
with  the  bud  is  about  one  inch.  These  buds  arc  taken  from 
a  branch  formed  in  the  present  or  preceding  year.  They 
should  be  out  squarely  at  tbe  top,  so  as  to  fit  the  transverse 
section  of  the  bark  of  the  Block.  The  leaf  growing  eloae  to 
the  bud  should  be  cut  off.  The  process  ia  finished  by  tying 
the  bud  with  baas  matting,  aoft  cotton  twine,  or  woollen 
yarn.  The  operation  just  described  is  called  "shield-bud- 
ding," and  is  more  rapidly  performed  than  grafting. 

Hud'dh-n,  a  genus  of  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  Scroph- 
ulariaceae,  comprises  many  species, which  are  natives  of  warm 
climates.  Some  of  them  are  prized  for  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers.  Suililh-it  ;/'"''<"«,  a  native  of  Chili,  is  cultiiat<d 
in  gardens,  and  is  hardy  enough  to  bear  the  climate  of  Eng- 
land. It  has  globose  beads  of  orange-colored  flowers.  Iliul- 
Jlea  Neemda,  a  native  of  India,  has  beautiful  flowers. 

Bode  Light,  a  name  originally  applied  to  a  brilliant 
light  invented  by  a  Mr.  (jurney  of  Bude,  in  Cornwall.  Eng- 
land. He  introduced  a  stream  of  oxygen  into  a  flaming  jet 
of  oil  or  gas.  Tho  expense  of  this  system  has  prevented 
its  general  use.  The  same  name  is  sometimes  inappropri- 
ately given  in  England  to  other  similar  inventions. 

Budg'ell  (Ei  STACK),  an  English  essayist,  born  at  Ex- 
eter in  1685,  waa  a  friend  of  Addison.  He  contributed  to 
tbe  "Spectator"  a  number  of  essays  signed  "\."  Having 
lost  about  £20,000  by  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  he  committed 
suicide  May  4,  1737. 

Bnd'get  [Fr.  bougette],  originally  a  bag,  a  small  sack 
with  ita  content* ;  hence  a  stock,  a  store,  or  collection  of 
things.  In  England  the  term  is  applied  to  a  condenaed 
statement  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  nation; 
an  annual  financial  statement  which  tbe  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  presents  in  a  speech  to  the  Houae  of  Commons. 
It  comprises  an  exposition  of  the  relative  amounts  of  money 
received  and  expended  during  the  past  year,  au  estimate 
of  the  probable  expenditures  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  - 
times  a  scheme  to  meet  by  a  loan  or  new  taxes  the  actual 
or  anticipated  deficit.  Budget  ia  also  uaed  in  France  to 
denote  tho  annual  financial  statement. 

Bnd'ington  (WILI.IAK  Ivgg),  D.  D.,  a  Congregational 
clergyman,  born  April  21,  1815,  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1834,  studied  theology  at  the 
Yale  Divinity  School  and  at  Andover,  leaving  the  latter 
institution  in  1839.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First 
church,  Charlestown,  Mass.,  April  L'J.  Is  id.  where  he  re- 
mained fourteen  years.  In  1855  (April  22)  betook  charge 
of  the  Clinton  avenue  Congregational  church,  lirooklvn. 
N.  Y.  In  1845  he  published  "  History  of  the  First  Church, 
Charlestown,  Mass.,"  and  haa  also  published  occasional 
sermons.  He  is  an  eloquent  and  acknowledged  leader  in 
the  denomination  to  which  he  belonga. 

Budukhshan.    See  BADAKHSHAK. 

Bud'weis,  or  Bud'witz,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the 
Moldau,  77  miles  S.  of  Prague.  It  ia  well  built,  consist- 
ing of  an  old  town  surrounded  by  walla  and  three  suburb* ; 
haa  an  interesting  cathedral,  a  gymnasium,  and  an  acad- 
emy ;  also  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  muslins,  da- 
masks, etc.  A  railway  (the  first  on  the  European  con- 
tinent) extends  from  this  town  to  Lini.  Pop.  in  186V, 
17,413. 

Bn'el,  a  post-township  of  Sanilac  co.,  Mich.   Pop.  216. 

Buel  (.TKSSK!.  ft  journalist,  bora  at  Coventry,  Conn., 
Jan.  4,  177S.  He  founded  the  "  Albany  Argus,"  a  Demo- 
cratic journal,  in  1S13,  and  in  1834  became  the  first  editor 
of  the"  Albany  Cultivator."  an  agricultural  paper.  He  also 
published  the  "  Farmer's  Companion."  Died  Oct.  6,  1839. 

Bn'ell  (Dos  CARLOS),  an  American  officer,  born  Mar.  23, 
1818,  near  Marietta,  0.,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1MI, 
and  after  serving  in  the  infantry  till  1848,  became.  July  17, 
"t  adjutant  -general  I'.  S.  A.,  rank  of  colonel, 
and  Mar.  21.  1S|,L'.  major  general  I".  !?.  volunteers,  lie 
served  in  the  Florida  war  1841-42.  on  frontier  duty  If 
4.'>.  in  the  military  occupation  of  Te\  in  the  war 

with   Mexico    Isll'i    I-.  engaged  at    Palo  .M;  de  la 

Palma,  Moni  captain  t,  Veru  Cruz.  Ccrro  Cordo, 

and  Churubusco  (severely  wounded  and  l.n  \  et  maim  .and 
as  adjutant  of  the  Third  Infantry  1^17  'ant 

adjutant-general  at  Washington.  H.  ('.,  IMS  IV.  and  at 
head-quarters  of  various  departments  IM'.i-f.l.  In  the 
eivil  war  hi-  was  in  command  of  the  department  of  the  Ohio 
1861-62,  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  Ohio  1862,  engaged 
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BUEL'S  GORE— BUFFALO. 


at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  siege  of  Corinth,  operations   in 
Northern  Alabama,  and  the  retreat  to  Louisville  to  cut  off 
the  army  of  Bragg,  which  he  drove  from  Kentucky.  and 
liefore  a  commission  to  investigate  his  operations  1862-63. 
lie  resigned  from  the  army  June  1,  18<>4,  and  since  1865 
has  been  president  of  the  Green  Hirer  (Ky.)  Iron-works. 
GEORGE  W.  CI'LHIM,  U.  S.  Army. 
Bu'cl's  Gore,  a  township  of  Chittenden  CO.,  Vt.  P.  29. 

Buc'na  Vis'ta,  a  county  in  the  N.  W.  of  Iowa.  Area. 
600  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Little  Sioux  and 
Raccoon  rivers.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is 
fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  raised.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  R.  It.  Capital,  Sioux 
Rapids.  Pop.  i:>s:,. 

Jin  i- n  a  Vista,  a  township  of  Columbia  co.,  Ark.    P.  538. 
Jinciiii  Vista,  a  township  of  Stanislaus  co.,  Cal.    Pop. 
357. 

liiirna  Vista,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Marion  CO., 
Ga.,  33  miles  S.  E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  525. 

Bucna  Vista,  a  township  of  Schuylcr  co.,  III.  Pop. 
1152. 

Bucna  Vista,  a  township  of  Clayton  co.,  la.   P.  308. 
JiuiMia  Vista,  a  township  of  Jasper  co.,  la.     P.  1073.  j 
Bucna  Vista,  a  post-township  of  Saginaw  co.,  Mich. 
Pop.  1005. 

Buena  Vista,  a  township  of  Humboldt  co.,  Nov.  Pop. 
520. 

Bucna  Vista,  a  township  of  Atlantic  co.,  N.  J.   Pop.  i 
948. 

Bucna  Vista,  a  township  of  King  and  Queen  oo.,  Va. 
Pop.  2'JSj. 

Buena  Vista,  a  post-township  of  Portage  co.,  Wis. 
Pop.  (12  4. 

Bncna  Vista,  a  township  of  Richland  co.,  Wis.  Pop. 
1044. 

Buena  Vista,  a  hamlet  in  Mexico,  situated  about  90 
miles  S.  W.  of  Monterey  and  7  miles  S.  of  Saltillo,  famous 
for  the  battle  fought  in  its  vicinity  between  the  American 
forces  under  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  and  the  Mexican  army 
under  Santa  Anna,  Feb.  22-23,  1847.  Gen.  Taylor,  having 
become  assured,  from  reconnoissances  on  Feb.  20,  that  the 
enemy  was  in  heavy  force  at  Encarnacion,  30  miles  in  front 
of  Agua  Nueva,  with  the  evident  intention  of  attacking  his 
position,  withdrew  his  army  on  the  21st  from  the  camp  at 
Agua  Nueva,  which  could  be  turned  on  either  flank,  and 
took  up  a  strong  line  a  little  in  front  of  Buena  Vista,  7 
mile-  south  of  Saltillo.  A  cavalry  force  left  at  Agua  Nueva 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  removal  of  supplies  was 
driven  in  during  the  night,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  22d 
the  Mexican  army  appeared  immediately  in  front  of  Buena 
Vista,  and  at  11  A.  M.  (Feb.  28)  a  flag  was  sent  from  Santa 
Anna  with  a  summons  of  unconditional  surrender,  to  which 
Gen.  Taylor  laconically  replied  that  he  "  declined  to  accede 
to  the  request." 

The  lino  occupied  by  the  American  troops  was  one  of  re- 
markable strength.  The  road  at  this  point  becomes  a  nar- 
row defile,  the  valley  on  its  right  being  rendered  imprac- 
ticable for  artillery  by  a  system  of  deep  and  impassable 
gullies,  while  on  the  left  a  succession  of  rugged  ridges  and 
precipitous  ravines  extends  back  towards  the  mountain 
which  bounds  the  valley.  The  features  of  the  ground  were 
such  as  nearly  to  paralyze  the  artillery  and  cavalry  of  the 
enemy,  while  his  infantry  could  not  derive  all  the  advan- 
tage of  his  numerical  superiority.  The  action  was  com- 
menced about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  22d,  between 
the  light  troops  on  the  left,  and  skirmishing  continued  till 
dark,  but  no  serious  attack  was  made  until  the  morning  of 
the  2.'!d.  During  the  night  of  the  22d  the  Mexicans  had 
occupied  the  mountain-side  by  light  troops,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  forcing  the  left  flank  of  the  American  army,  and  it 
was  here  that  the  action  commenced  on  the  23d,  and  an 
obstinate  and  sanguinary  conflict  was  maintained,  with 
short  intervals  and  varying  success,  throughout  the  day, 
resulting  in  the  repulse  of  the  enemy  from  our  lines,  which, 
however,  h;ul  liccn  much  contracted  since  morning.  An 
attack  of  cavalry  upon  Bucna  Vista  and  a  demonstration 
upon  Saltillo  were  also  repelled,  and  during  the  night  Santa 
Anna  abandoned  his  position  and  fell  back  upon  Agua 
Nueva.  A  reconnoissance  made  on  the  2f»th  disclosed  the 
fact  that  the  retreat  had  been  continued  in  the  direction  of 
San  Luis  Potosi,  and  Gen.  Taylor  resumed  his  former  camp 
at  Agua  Nueva  on  the  27th. 

The  American  force  engaged  was  about  5200,  while  the 
Mexican  army  was  stated  by  Santa  Anna  in  his  summons 
to  be  20,000  strong.  The  American  loss  was  746,  of  which 
267  were  killed ;  the  Mexican  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  about  2000.  Much  of  the  credit  of  final  success  in  this 


unequal  contest  is  due  to  the  uniform  bravery  and  efficiency 
of  the  regular  artillery;  the  volunteers,  though  at  times 
displaying  the  greatest  courage,  were  wanting  in  discipline 
nnd  experience,  and  but  for  the  steady  behavior  of  the 
regular  troops  the  result  must  at  least  have  been  less  decis- 
ive and  complete. 

linen  Ayre,  one  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Islands,  is 
near  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  30  miles  E.  of  Curacoa.  Length, 
20  miles;  average  width,  4  miles.  It  has  a  tolerable  har- 
bor, and  produces  cattle  and  salt.  Pop.  in  1870,  3x70. 

Bue'nos  Ay'res,  a  province  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  on  the  E. 
and  S.  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  S.  W.  by  the 
Rio  Negro,  which  separates  it  from  1'atagonia.  The  area 
is  estimated  at  72,400  square  miles.  The  surface  is  an  al- 
luvial plain,  in  which  timber  and  stones  are  scarce;  the 
soil  is  mostly  fertile.  Here  are  vast  treeless,  grassy  plains, 
culled  fniiijian,  which  afl'ord  pasture  to  immense  herds  of 
cattle  and  horses.  These  constitute  the  principal  riches  of 
the  inhabitants.  This  province  is  not  liberally  supplied 
with  rivers  or  running  streams,  but  contains  a  great  num- 
ber of  salt  lakes.  The  principal  river  besides  the  Parana 
(La  Plata)  is  the  Rio  Colorado,  which  traverses  the  S.  W. 
part  of  the  province.  The  climate  in  the  N.  part  is  mild, 
and  has  a  mean  summer  temperature  of  90°  F.  It  be- 
came independent  of  Spain  in  1S10,  seceded  from  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  in  1853,  and  was  reunited  to  it  in  June, 
1860.  A  large  number  of  Europeans  have  recently  cmi- 
gratrd  to  this  province.  Capital,  Buenos  Ayres.  Pop.  in 
IHi'.P,  4<J5,107. 

Buenos  Ayres,  a  seaport  of  South  America,  and  the 
largest  city  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  La  Plata,  and  150  miles  from  the  ocean  ; 
lat.  34°  36'  S.,  Ion.  58°  22'  W.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  stale 
or  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  is  nearly  opposite  to  Mon- 
tevideo, which  is  100  miles  distant.  The  streets  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles,  are  paved  with  granite,  and  bordered  by 
low  brick  houses,  which  usually  have  each  a  garden  adjoining. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  a  large  cathedral,  nume- 
rous churches,  the  house  of  representatives,  and  a  college, 
with  which  are  connected  a  large  library,  an  observatory, 
and  a  normal  school.  The  adjacentcountry  is  alluvial,  and 
nearly  destitute  of  timber.  The  climate  is  dry  and  healthy, 
but  variable.  Among  the  disadvantages  of  this  city  is  a 
scarcity  of  fresh  water,  which  can  be  obtained  only  from 
the  river,  and  is  conveyed  about  the  streets  in  carts.  The 
trade  and  prosperity  of  Buenos  Ayres  are  impeded  by 
the  want  of  a  safe  and  commodious  harbor.  Vessels  draw- 
ing more  than  twelve  feet  of  water  cannot  come  within  five 
miles  of  the  city,  and  smaller  vessels  usually  anchor  one 
mile  from  the  shore.  During  a  S.  E.  wind  vessels  are  here- 
exposed  to  a  violent  surf.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are 
precious  metals,  hides,  beef,  wool,  tallow,  horns,  and  skins. 
In  18G6the  exports  amounted  to  $22,312,400.  and  the  im- 


ports to  $31,218,000.  Several  English  and  French  news- 
papers are  published  here.  This  city  was  founded  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1580,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  vice- 
royalty  in  1776.  Its  growth  has  been  retarded  by  civil 
wars  and  political  commotions.  Pop.  in  18C8,  180,000. 

Buffalo,  a   name    given  to  two  species  of  ruminant 
animals  of  the  family  Bovida?,  the   lliibalnn  Jiujfcluit  and 

Jlukalui  Cii/et:   The  for- 
mer is  a  native  of  India, 
where   it    has   been  long 
domesticated,   and  is  an 
-   important  and  useful  ;mi- 
¥  mat.    It  is  generally  ii.-ed 
1  as  a  beast   of  burden  in 
India  and  also  in  Italy, 
where  it  was  introduced 
about  600   A.   D.     It   is 
i  larger  and  more  powerful 
than   an   ox,  and   has  a 
Cape  Buffalo.  larger  head  in  proportion 

to  the  size  of  the  body ;  the  dorsal  line  rises  into  a  consid- 
erable elevation  above  the  shoulders.  It  has  large  crooked 
horns,  which  are  curved  first  outward  and  downward,  and 
next  backward  and  upward.  The  buffalo  is  partial  to 
marshy  places,  and  is  addicted  to  wallowing  in  the  mud 
|  and  shallow  water.  Its  flesh  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  ox, 
j  but  the  milk  of  the  female  is  said  to  be  excellent  in  quality. 
The  tame  buffaloes  of  India  are  easily  managed  and  guided 
by  a  mere  rope,  and  the  driver  often  rides  on  their  backs. 
The  jungles  of  India  arc  also  infested  by  wild  buffaloes  of 
the  same  species,  sometimes  called  arna  or  arncc,  a  fierce 
and  dangerous  animal,  which  is  more  than  a  match  for  a 
tiger.  The  Cape  buffalo  (livbnlm  differ)  is  a  native  of 
South  Africa,  and  has  not  been  domesticated.  It.  has  largo 
horns,  the  bases  of  which  are  close  together.  The  horns 
spread  or  diverge  laterally,  are  next  bent  downward,  and 
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have  tho    point    curved  upward    anil    inward.     The  ani- 
mal   uioa«ure8    about    eight     tcct    from  the    bane    of    its 


i; 


horns  to  its  tail,  and  it  about  !i\  <•  ami  n  hull'  feet  in  height. 
It  is  u  ilunL'cnius  aniiiiul.  which  will  attack  men  without 
'revocation,  but  it  is  sometimes  mastered  by  tlie  lion.  Its 
i.li-  is  so  thick  and  tough  that  the  Callers  make  of  it 
shields  impenetrable  to  a  musket-ball.  Vast  herds  are 
found  in  S.  Africa.  (For  the  American  buffalo  see  BISON.) 

It ii Main,  a  cfiuntv  of  Central  Dakota,  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  the  Missouri  Kivcjr.  Area,  750  square  miles.  Iron 
ore  is  found.  Top.  -Mi. 

Itiillalo,  a  county  of  Central  Nebraska.  Area,  850 
square  miles.  It  i-  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Platte  Ither, 
mid  also  drained  by  Wood  Hiver  and  a  stream  called  South 
Hruni-h.  The  soil' is  fertile.  The  county  is  intersected  by 
the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Capital,  Uibbon.  Pop.  193. 

Buffalo,  a  county  of  Wisconsin,  bordering  on  Min- 
nesota. Area,  050  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
S.  W.  by  the  Mississippi  Hiver,  on  tho  W.  by  tho  Chippcwa. 
The  surface  is  diversified;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Gram  and 
wool  are  staple  products.  Capital,  Alma.  Pop.  11,123. 

Buffalo,  a  township  of  Craighcad  co.,  Ark.    Pop.  221. 

Itnllalo,  a  township  of  Marion  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  268. 

Itntlalo,  a  township  of  Searcy  Co.,  Ark.     Pop.  195. 

Buffalo,  a  township  of  Ogle  co.,  III.     Pop.  3524. 

Itiillalo,  a  township  of  Buchanan  co.,  la.     Pop.  598. 

Buffalo,  a  township  of  Linn  co.,  la.     Pop.  508. 

Buffalo,  a  post-township  of  Scott  co.,  la.     Pop.  1435. 

Buffalo,  a  township  of  Cloud  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  303. 

Buffalo,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Wright  co.,  Minn., 
in  a  township  of  its  own  name,  on  a  small  lake  about  45 
miles  W.  N.  W.  of  St.  Paul.  Pop.  of  the  township,  508. 

Buffalo,  the  capital  of  Dallas  co.,  Mo.,  4  miles  W.  of 
Niangua  River  and  33  miles  N.  E.  of  Springfield,  has 
fine  iron  and  lead  ore,  several  mines  in  operation,  and 
iil-o  has  coal.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  Laciede  and  Fort 
Scott  R.  R.,  and  has  a  fine  court-house  and  two  weekly 
papers.  P.  278.  A.  O.  HOI.LENBKCK,  Ei>.  "  REFLEX." 

Buffalo,  a  township  of  Morgan  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  543.' 

Buffalo,  a  township  of  Xewton  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  785. 

Buffalo,  a  township  of  Pike  oo.,  Mo.     Pop.  2880. 

Buffalo,  a  township  of  Caldwcll  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  792. 

Buffalo,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  shire-town  of  Eric 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  in  lat.  42°  53'  N.,  Ion.  7H°  55'  W.,  at  the  foot 
nt'  1,-ike  Krie,  and  at  the  head  of  Niagara  River.  It  is 
also  tho  western  terminus  of  tho  Erie  Canal.  In  popula- 
tion and  wealth  it  is  the  third  city  in  the  State.  The  city 
is  delightfully  situated,  having  a  water-front  of  about  five 
miles,  with  numerous  substantial  and  extensive  piers, 
breakwaters,  basins,  and  canals,  constructed  at  an  ex- 
pense of  several  millions  of  dollars,  partly  by  the  Federal 
go\  eminent  and  partly  by  the  State  and  municipal  authori- 
tics.  Tho  city  extends  down  the  Niagara  Hiver  five  miles, 
anil  at  right  angles  with  it  about  the  same  distance,  but 
the  northerly  anil  easterly  portions  are  sparsely  settled. 

On  the  31st  of  Dec.,  I  M :;,  Buffalo,  then  containing  about 
200  inhabitants,  was  burned  by  the  British.  After  the  war 
it  -jirnlily  began  to  increase,  and  in  1828  contained  about 
7000  inhabitants,  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1825 
giving  a  strong  impetus  to  its  growth.  It  became  a  city 
in  IS:(L',  ami  then  hud  I. ..mm  inhabitants;  in  1835  it  con- 
tained 15,700:  in  1S40,  IS.1!0||:  in  1845,30,200;  in  1850, 
r_'.:;nu  :  in  IN..I.  74,200;  in  ISiin,  sl,13(i :  in  1865,94,210; 
and  in  1870,  117,714.  A  private  enumeration  in  1873  indi- 
cated that  the  population  had  reached  161,782.  The  re- 
port of  the  State  assessors  for  1S7".  puts  the  valuation,  for 
the  purpose  of  taxation,  at  $38,000.001).  The  "true  valua- 
tion." according  to  the  census  of  1S70,  was  $110,100,000. 

Buffalo  is  noted  for  its  wide  and  beautiful  streets,  and  the 
profusion  of  trees  and  shrubbery  with  which  they  are  dee- 
orated.  It  claims  to  be  the  best  paved,  best  lighted,  and 
best  seweretl  city  in  the  I  .  S.  It  has  Inn^  been  a  most 
important  commercial  entrepot,  especially  in  the  receipt, 
handling,  and  shipment  of  grain.  In  1S72  there  were  re- 
ceived by  lake  over  liL'.OOO.iioo  bushels  of  grain  (includ- 
ing Hour  estimated  as  wheat  I.  and  at  least  "ill, 000,000  bush- 
els b\  mil.  making  '.*•_', noil, IMHI  bushels  in  a  single  year.  In 
aihlitinn  there  were  receipts  of  lumber,  live-stock,  and 
other  property,  estimated  to  equal  the  grain  receipts  in 
value.  In  addition  to  the  water-communication  by  lake 
and  canal,  which  is  practically  unlimited,  Buffalo  has 
railroad  trunk  lines  in  almost  every  direction — viz.  the 
New  York  Central,  the  Krio,  the  Lake  Shore,  the  lint' 
t'alo  New  York  ami  Philadelphia,  the  tiruml  Trunk  and 
tin'  illicit  \\  V<  i  rn,  the  Canada  Southern,  and  the  Buffalo 
and  ,!;imest(iun  H.  Ks.  The  New  York  anil  <tswej»o  Mid- 
land, the  Lake  Ontario  Shore,  and  the  Northern  Pacific 


R.  Rs.  will  be  important  auxiliaries  to  Buffalo's  growth 
aud  commerce.  The  Niagara  it  here  crossed  by  a  fiuo  iron 
truss  railroad  bridge. 

In  the  public  works  essential  to  a  large  city  Buffalo  is 
either  already  well  supplied  or  is  rapidly  becoming  so.  It 
has  extensive  waterworks,  the  property  of  the  city ;  three 
gas  companies ;  a  magnificent  park,  and  boulevards  almost 
surrounding  the  city;  a  State  normal  school,  a  central 
grammar  school,  and  thirty-six  first-class  district  schools. 
A  city  and  county  hall  will  be  completed  in  1875.  It  is  to 
be  of"  granite,  and  the  estimated  cost  is  $1,250,000.  Tho 
Srate  is  erecting  an  insane  asylum,  to  accommodate  1000 
patients,  and  to  cost  over  a  million  dollars.  The  city 
contains  a  penitentiary  and  a  county  almshouse.  There 
arc  four  large  markets;  thirty  grain-elevators;  a  stone 
post-office  belonging  to  the  U.  S.  government ;  a  State 
arsenal ;  a  commodious  hall  and  library  building  belonging 
to  the  Young  Men's  Association  ;  and  over  seventy  church 
edifices.  Of  the  latter,  two  (one  Roman  Catholic  and  tho 
other  Episcopalian)  are  imposing  cathedrals.  With  liter- 
ary, benevolent,  and  educational  institutions  Buffalo  is 
well  supplied.  Among  them  may  be  named  the  Young 
Men's  Association,  with  a  library  of  20,000  volumes,  and 
real  estate  and  buildings  worth  $250,000 ;  the  Society  of 
Natural  Science,  with  an  extensive  collection  and  a  large 
museum  of  casts  of  fossil  remains ;  a  well-endowed  art- 
gallery :  an  historical  society,  law  library,  mechanics'  in- 
stitute, Young  Men's  Christian  Union,  Orosvenor  Library 
(free),  a  general  hospital,  orphan  asylums,  special  hos- 
pitals, a  medical  college,  a  female  seminary,  and  several 
Catholic  colleges.  There  are  ten  lodges  of  Free  Masons, 
four  chapters  of  Royal  Arch  Masons,  two  councils,  two  com- 
manderies,  and  a  Masonic  brotherhood  of  2000.  The  Odd 
Fellows  have  ten  lodges  and  two  encampments.  There  are 
a  number  of  singing  societies  and  three  clubs.  Buffalo 
has  twenty  newspapers  and  periodicals,  seven  of  them 
dailies.  Their  aggregate  circulation,  aside  from  adver- 
tising sheets,  is  about  75,000.  There  are  eleven  banks 
of  discount,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $3,150,000 ;  four  sav- 
ings banks,  with  deposits  amounting  to  about  $15,000,000  ; 
one  fire  insurance  company,  with  $200,000  capital  and 
$352,857  assets  in  July,  1873. 

Buffalo  is  divided  into  thirteen  wards,  and  its  city  gov- 
ernment is  composed  of  a  mayor  and  twenty-six  aldermen. 
It  has  a  paid  fire  department,  with  twelve  steam  fire- 
engines,  seven  hose  companies,  three  hook-and-laddcr 
companies,  one  laddcr-and-bucket  company,  and  one  tar- 
paulin-protection company. 

At  present  the  most  important  interest  of  the  city  is  ita 
commerce.  The  registered  marine  of  the  port  on  the  1st 
of  Jan.,  1873,  was  726  vessels,  of  145,116  tons,  repre- 
senting an  investment  of  $54,000,000,  and  doing  a  busi- 
ness of  $250,000,000  per  annum.  The  lake  tonnage  was 
valued  at  but  $24,000,000  in  1862,  showing  the  remark- 
able growth  of  thirty  millions  in  a  single  decade.  Tho 
manufactures  are  rapidly  increasing,  especially  those  of 
iron.  There  are  upwards  of  thirty  large  establishments, 
employing  at  least  5000  men,  to  say  nothing  of  the  smaller 
enterprises.  The  city  has  four  blast  furnaces,  two  large 
rolling-mills,  several  machine-shops,  stove-foundries,  iron 
shipyards,  forges,  etc.  etc.  It  has  large  manufactories  of 
agricultural  implements,  car-shops,  tanneries,  flonring- 
nnlK  etc.  The  opening  of  the  Buffalo  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  Railway  to  the  bituminous  coal-fields  of 
Pennsylvania  has  given  a  largely  added  impetus  to  man- 
ufactures. The  census  of  1870  gives  the  statistics  of  man- 
ufactures only  by  counties.  We  have  therefore  only  the 
estimated  manufactures  of  Erie  county,  aud  not  those  of 
Buffalo  by  itself;  yet  as  most  of  the  manufacturing  of 
the  county  is  conducted  within  its  limits,  we  should  not 
exceed  the  truth  if  we  regarded  the  statistics  of  Erie  county 
in  1870  as  representing  those  of  Buffalo  in  1873.  The 
growth  of  some  manufactures  within  three  years  is  un- 
doubtedly greater  than  the  total  amount  of  manufacturing 
out  of  Buffalo  in  Erie  county  in  1870,  when  there  were  14L"J 
establishments,  employing  13,274  persons  and  a  capital  of 
$13,043,790,  paying  WIM  to  the  amount  of  $4,946,414, 
using  raw  material  to  the  value  of  $15,274,440,  and  pro- 
ducing annually  $27,446,683.  Iron  and  iron  wares  were 
produced  to  the  value  of  $5,471.000  ;  fiour,  etc.,  $1,981,932  : 
clothing,  $1.4 s  1.1  s..:  malt  ami  distilled  liquors,  *:.'." !•  . 
lumber,  planed  and  sawed,  $l,7>ii.  1 1 1.  besides  SJJ.i.'.i/ill  in 
iloors,  and  blinds;  machinery,  $1,252,445;  leather, 
tanned  ami  dressed.  SI  .711 1. Hi  1  ;  metallic  wares.  $.502.211  : 
boots  and  shoes,  $696,010;  agricultural  implements. 
$499,305;  furniture,  S  .Mm.;  1'j  ;  tobacco,  snuff,  and  tig 
$400,',  11:  pis  JI-7.4M  :  carriages  and  wa  .•.•!'-.  S  •  :.:'  : 
malt,  $i>iin."21  :  boats.  #:;i  1  .*2U  :  <-uo]»  ••.soil; 

r;ir,  $271,000;    bricks,   $278,800;    soap   and   candle.-, 
;:;il,;>yo.  S.  M.  CIIAMBERI.AIX, 

OF  THE  "  COURIER  AND  REPUBLIC." 
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Buffalo,  a  township  of  Noble  co.,  0.     Pop.  780. 

Buffalo,  a  township  of  Butler  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1495. 

liutfalo,  a  township  of  Perry  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  779. 

Buffalo,  a  township  of  Union  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1521. 

Buffalo,  a  post-township  of  Washington  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
1189. 

Buffalo,  a  township  of  Kcrshaw  co.,  8.  C.    Pop.  1764. 

Buffalo,  a  township  of  Prince  Edward  co.,  Va.  Pop. 
3415. 

Buffalo,  a  township  of  Rockbridge  co.,  Va.     P.  2445. 

Buffalo,  a  township  of  Brooke  co.,  West  Va.  Pop. 
2191. 

Buffalo,  a  township  of  Clay  co.,  West  Va.    Pop.  790. 

I  tu  Halo,  a  post-township  of  Putnam  co.,  West  Va.  Pop. 
1448. 

Buffalo,  a  poet-township  of  Buffalo  co.,  Wis.    P.  1594. 

Buffalo,  a  township  of  Marquette  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  712. 

Buffalo  Bayou  (or  River)  of  Texas  flows  eastward 
through  Harris  co.,  passes  by  Houston,  and  enters  Galves- 
ton  Bay.  Steamboats  can  ascend  from  its  mouth  to  Hous- 
ton, which  is  about  40  miles  from  the  bay. 

Buffalo  Heart,  a  township  of  Sangamon  co.,  111. 
Pop.  538. 

Buffalo  Lick,  a  township  of  Chariton  co.,  Mo.  Pop. 
1267. 

Buffalo  Prairie,  a  post-township  of  Rock  Island  co., 
111.  Pop.  1291. 

Buffalo  Springs,  mineral  springs  of  Mecklenburg  co., 
Va.,  7  miles  W.  of  Clarksville.  The  waters  of  the  springs 
are  remarkably  stimulant,  and  belong  to  the  saline  chalyb- 
eate class.  They  are  especially  recommended  for  various 
diseases  of  the  mucous  membranes. 

Buffalo  Station,  a  township  of  Wallace  co.,  Kan. 
Pop.  10. 

Buffer,  an  clastic  cushion  attached  to  a  railway  car  or 
carriage,  in  order  to  break  or  moderate  the  shock  when 
one  car  is  pushed  against  another.  It  is  usually  formed  of 
horse-hair  covered  with  leather,  of  vulcanized  caoutchouc, 
or  of  strong  iron  springs. 

lliif'liimtoii,  a  township  of  Indiana  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  877. 

Buffon,  de  (GEORGES  Louis  LECLEHC),  COMTE,  a  cele- 
brated French  naturalist  and  philosopher,  born  at  Mont- 
bar,  in  Burgundy,  Sept.  7, 1707.  He  was  liberally  educated, 
and  travelled  in  his  youth  in  Italy  and  England.  In  1739 
he  was  elected  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  appointed 
intendant  of  the  royal  garden  in  Paris.  Ho  published  in 
1749  the  first  three  volumes  of  his  "Natural  History" 
("Histoire  naturelle,  g6n6rale  et  particuliere  "),  in  which 
he  was  assisted  by  Daubenton.  Twelve  other  volumes  of 
itappeared  between  1749  and  1767.  This  work,  which  made 
an  epoch  in  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  displays  a 
brilliant  imagination  and  presents  many  ingenious  ideas. 
His  writings  obtained  great  celebrity,  due  partly  to  the  fas- 
cination of  his  style.  "  Like  all  great  poets,"  says  Condor- 
cct,  "he  knows  how  to  render  interesting  the  delineations 
of  natural  objects,  by  blending  with  them  moral  ideas  which 
affect  the  soul  at  the  same  time  that  the  imagination  is 
amused  or  astonished."  He  was  admitted  into  the  French 
Academy  in  1753,  and  married  a  lady  named  Saint-Belin 
in  1762.  Among  his  most  admired  works  is  the  "  Epochs 
of  Nature"  ("  Epoqucs  de  la  Nature"),  which  appeared  in 
a  supplement  to  his  "  Natural  History."  He  received  from 
the  king  the  title  of  Count  de  Buffon  in  1776.  Died  in  Paris 
April  16V1788.  (See  COXDORCET,  "  filoge  de  Buffon;"  Cc- 
VIER,  "Eloge  do  Buffon,"  prefixed  to  an  edit  ion  of  the  "Nat- 
ural History," 36  vols.,  1826;  FLOI-RENS,  "Buffon:  Histoiro 
de  sa  Vie,  etc.,"  1844.) 

Bu'ford,  a  township  of  Union  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1158. 

Bnford  (Jonx),  an  American  officer,  born  in  1826  in 
Kentucky,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1848,  captain  Sec- 
ond Dragoons  Mar.  9,  1859,  and  Dec.  16,  1863,  major-gen- 
eral U.  S.  volunteers.  He  served  on  frontier  duty  1848-61, 
as  quartermaster  of  the  Second  Dragoons  1855-58,  in  the 
Sioux  expedition  1855,  engaged  at  Blue  Water,  in  quelling 
the  Kansas  disturbances  1856-57,  on  the  Utah  expedition 
1857-58.  In  the  civil  war  he  served  as  assistant  inspector- 
general  (major),  making  inspections  1861-62,  in  command 
of  cavalry  brigade  in  Northern  Virginia  campaign  1862, 
engaged  at  Madison  Court-house,  Kclley's  Ford,  Thorough- 
fare Gap,  and  Manassas  (wounded),  as  chief  of  cavalry  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potumnc  in  Maryland  campaign,  engaged 
at  South  Mountain  and  Antictam,  in  Rappahannock  cam- 
paign, commanding  cavalry  brigade,  1862-63.  engaged  at 
Fredericksburg,  Stoneman's  mid,  and  Beverly  Ford,  in  com- 
mand of  a  division  of  cavalry  in  the  Pennsylvania  cam- 
paign 1863,cngaged  at  Gettysburg  and  numerous  skirmishes, 


in  Central  Virginia  1863,  engaged  at  Culpeper,  Bristow 
Station,  and  numerous  movements  and  skirmishes.  He  was 
an  admirable  cavalry  officer,  and  from  the  effects  of  expo- 
sure and  wounds  died  Dec.  16,  1863,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
GEORGE  W.  CULLUH,  U.  S.  Arm;/. 

Buford  (NAPOLEON  B.),  an  American  officer  and  en- 
gineer, born  Jan.  13,  1807,  in  Woodford  co.,  Ky.,  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point  in  1827,  and  April  15,  1862,  brigadier- 
general  U.  S.  volunteers.  He  served,  while  lieutenant  of 
artillery,  on  garrison  and  topographical  duty,  and  as  assist- 
ant professor  at  the  Military  Academy  till  Dec.  31,  1835, 
when  he  resigned.  He  was  civil  engineer  on  the  Licking 
River  improvement  1835-42,  iron-founder  at  Rock  Island, 
111.,  1843-61,  president  of  the  Rock  Island  and  Peoria  R.  R. 
1857-61,  and  president  of  the  bank  of  the  Federal  Union, 
Rock  Island,  1858-61.  In  the  civil  war  he  was  colonel  of 
the  Twenty-seventh  Illinois  Volunteers  till  promoted  brig- 
adier-general, engaged  in  the  battle  of  Belmont,  demonstra- 
tion on  Columbus,  Ky.,  attack  of  Island  No.  10,  capture  of 
Union  City,  Ky.,  expedition  to  Fort  Pillow,  siege  and  bat- 
tle of  Corinth,  Miss.,  siege  of  Vicksburg,  ond  in  command 
of  Helena,  Ark.  Brevet  major-general  U.  S.  volunteers 
Mar.  13,  1865,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services,  and 
Aug.  24,  ISfJa,  mustered  out  of  volunteer  service.  He  was 
superintendent  of  a  mining  company  in  Colorado,  special 
U.  S.  Indian  commissioner  1867-68,  and  Union  Pacific 
Railway  commissioner  1868-69. 

GEORGE  W.  CULLUM,  U.  S.  Army. 

Bnford  Bridge,  a  post-township  of  Barnwcll  co., 
S.  C.  Pop.  1385. 

Bug,  or  Bog,  a  river  of  Russian  Poland,  rises  in  Gali- 
cia,  flows  nearly  northward  and  north-westward,  and  after 
a  course  of  about  400  miles  enters  the  Vistula  at  the  fort- 
ress of  Modlin,  about  IS  miles  N.  W.  of  Warsaw. 

Bug,  or  Bog  (anc.  J/t/pnnii),  a  river  of  Russia,  rises 
in  Podolia,  flows  nearly  south-eastward,  and  enters  the  es- 
tuary of  the  Dnieper  30  miles  W.  of  Kherson.  Its  whole 
length  is  estimated  at  400  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  small 
vessels  from  its  mouth  to  Vosncsensk,  upwards  of  100  miles. 

Bug'bie's  Mill,  a  township  of  Baker  co.,  Ala.  Pop. 
1436. 

Bngeaud  (THOMAS  ROBERT),  due  d'Isly,  a  French  gen- 
eral, born  Oct.  15,  1784.  Soon  after  the  revolution  of  1830 
he  wa.s  created  a  marshal  of  France.  Having  won  several 
victories  in  Algeria,  he  was  appointed  governor-general  of 
the  same  in  1840.  He  defeated  the  army  of  the  emperor  of 
Morocco  at  Isly  in  1844.  During  the  revolution  of  Feb., 
1848,  he  commanded  the  army  at  Paris.  Died  of  cholera 
in  Paris  June  10,  1849. 

Bn'gcnhagen  (JOHAXN),  surnamed  POMERANTS,  -a 
learned  German  Protestant  Reformer,  born  at  Wollin,  in 
Pomerania,  Juno  24,  1485.  He  was  converted  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Luther  in  1520,  and  became  professor  of  theology 
at  Wittenberg  in  1522.  He  was  a  devoted  friend  of  Lu- 
ther, whom  he  assisted  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible, 
and  he  wrote  several  religious  works.  He  organized 
churches  in  Hamburg,  Brunswick,  and  Denmark.  Died 
April  20,  1558. 

Bug'hali,  a  township  of  Bullock  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1823. 

Bug'hill,  a  township  of  Columbus  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  513. 

Bu'gis,  a  people  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  chiefly  in- 
habiting Cch'U's  ami  Macassar.  They  are  noted  for  their 
commercial  enterprise,  and  own  many  vessels  employed  in 
the  navigation  of  the  East  Indian  seas.  They  are  muscu- 
lar, middle-sized,  and  of  a  light-brown  color,  and  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  civilization.  They  manu- 
facture cotton  cloth,  build  durable  sailing-vessels,  and  are 
said  to  be  skilful  workers  in  copper  and  iron. 

Bu'glc,  a  brass  musical  wind  instrument,  which  has 
been  improved  by  keys  so  as  to  be  capable  of  all  the  inflec- 
tions of  the  scale. 

Bugle  (AJKf/a},  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Labiatto,  has  an  irregular  corolla  with  a  very  short  upper 
lip  and  trifid  lower  lip.  The  species  are  mostly  natives  of 
the  colder  parts  of  Europe  or  Asia.  The  Ajiuja  reptani  is 
common  in  British  pastures  and  woods.  The  Alpine  bugle 
(Ajuga  Alpina)  has  beautiful  flowers. 

Bn'gloss  [Or.  jSov'yAuovoe,  i.e.  "ox  tongue,"  perhaps 
from  the  shape  and  roughness  of  its  leaves],  a  common 
name  given  to  several  species  of  plants  of  the  order  Bora- 
ginaceae  and  of  the  genera  Anchusa  and  Lyropni8.  The 
Lycopsi*  arrenain  is  a  common  weed  in  the  grain-fields  of 
Great  Britain.  The  Lycopsi*  has  a  funnel-shaped  corolla 
with  a  curiously  curved  tube.  The  Echiam  vutynre,  called 
viper's  bugloss,  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  naturalized  in 
the  U.  S. 

Bugul'ma,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Samara,  170  miles  S.  E.  of  Kasan.  Pop.  5455. 
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Buguruss'lau,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
i  a,  65  miles  S.  of  liugulma.  Pop.  71  in. 

Iluhlc  (.IOIIAXX  (Ion-Linn).     See  APPENDIX. 

liuhl-Work,  or  Boule-Work,  a  kind  of  marquetry 
or  inlitiil  work  in  wood,  (tilt  metal,  or  tortoise-shell,  the 
name  of  which  is  derived  Inmi  it-  inventor,  lioulc.  a  French 
cabinetmaker  (  11142-1732).  He  employed  vcnc.-rs  c,f  dark- 
colored  tortoise-shrll,  inlaid  with  braes,  and  was  patronized 
by  several  sovereigns.  A  Gorman  named  Keisner  made 
e.ii.inei-  which  were  highly  prized,  in  which  he  used  woods 
of  contrasted  colors. 

liii.jalanYr,  a  town  of  Spain  in  the  province  of  C6>- 
ibn.'i,  nlHiiii  Is  miles  I-;,  of  Cordova.  It  11  mirroiiuded  by 
a  wall  flanked  with  old  towers,  and  has  an  old  Arabian 
castle  and  a  college.  Here  are  manufactures  of  woollen 
goods,  glass,  and  pottery.  Pop.  8.112. 

Bnka'a,  the  Arabic  name  of  CcELE-SrmA  (which  see). 

Iliiknvi'na.  a  province  of  Austria,  is  bounded  on  the 
V  by  (iiilicia,  on  the  K.  and  S.  by  Houmania,  and  on  the 
W.  by  Hungary.  Transylvania,  and  Galicia.  Area,  4035 
square  miles.  With  the  exception  of  both  banks  of  the 
Pruth,  its  chief  river,  the  country  is  mountainous  through- 
out. The  climate  is  severe,  but  healthy.  It  has  very  little 
commerce  anil  industry.  The  chief  occupations  of  the  in- 
habitants are  agriculture  and  cattle-raising.  Iron,  copper, 
and  rock-salt  are  mined  in  largo  quantities.  Bukoviua 
was  originally  a  part  of  Transylvania,  with  which  country 
it  passed  under  'I  urkish  rule  in  152W,  was  ceded  to  Austria 
in  1777,  unit"d  with  (ialicia  in  1786,  and  organized  as  a 
separate  crown-land  in  1849.  Pop.  in  1869,  513,404. 

llnlii'ma  Boil,  a  painful  affection  of  the  skin  some- 
what resembling  an  ordinary  bc.il  in  appearance.  It  pre- 
vails in  Bulama  and  the  neighboring  islands,  known  as  the 
BISSAOOS  (which  see).  It  is  said  to  be  caused  by  the  larva 
of  some  insect,  and  that  the  only  cure  for  it  is  to  remove 
the  larva,  which  burrows  beneath  the  skin. 

Hulb  [dr.  0oA/3<k;  Lat.  bulbuf],  in  botany,  a  short  item 
or  bud  (usually  subterraneous),  covered  with  imbricated 
scales,  having  at  their  base  a  disk,  from  which  the  roots 
grow  downward,  while  from  the  middle  of  the  scales  an 
annual  herbaceous  stem  grows  upward.  The  scales  are 
regarded  as  modified  leaves,  and  are  sometimes  all  fleshy; 
sometimes  the  outer  scales  are  membranous,  as  in  the  onion. 
The  conn  of  the  crocus  is  often  called  a  solid  bulb.  Plants 
which  are  produced  from  bulbs  are  usually  called  bulbous- 
rootcd.  The  bulb  is  generally  subterranean,  but  sometimes 
grows  above  ground  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  as  in  the 
tiger  lily.  When  the  scales  are  broad  and  enwrap  all  that 
is  within,  so  as  to  form  a  succession  of  coats  one  over  an- 
other, the  bulb  is  said  to  be  tunicated.  The  onion,  tulip, 
ami  hyacinth  are  familiar  examples  of  such  bulbs.  Most 
bulbs,  if  removed  from  the  ground  when  vegetation  is  most 
dormant,  may  be  kept  in  a  dry  place  without  injury.  The 
flora  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  remarkable  for  the 
abundance  of  bulbous-rooted  plants,  many  of  which  bear 

beautiful  flowers. 

The  term  "  bulb  "  is  also  applied  to  the  round  cavity  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  tube  of  a  thermometer. 

lln  I'lnil,  ili,-  Persian  name  of  the  nightingale,  is  some- 
times used  by  Knglish  poets.  The  same  name  is  given  by 
thi>  people  of  India  to  a  different  species  of  bird,  the  Pye- 
noiuiiii*  JUHHorrJioiWj  of  the  tribe  Deutirostres.  It  is  a  small 
bird  of  brilliant  plumage,  and  remarkable  for  its  pugnacity 
ami  its  sweet  sim^. 

Bulga'ria  (anc.  M<x*ia  Inferior},  a  province  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Danube,  on  the 
E.  by  the  Black  Sea.  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Balkan  Moun- 
tain range,  which  separates  it  from  Kuinili,  and  on  the  W. 
by  Servia.  Area,  28,700  square  miles.  The  surface  is 
level  in  the  \.,  and  mountainous  in  the  S.,  and  is  gene- 
rally well  wooded.  The  soil  in  some  parts  is  fertile.  It 
is  drained  by  numerous  small  tributaries  of  the  Danube. 
Tin1  chief  articles  of  export  are  horned  cattle,  isrnin.  wine, 
iron,  nood,  hides,  wax.  and  attar  of  roses.  The  principal 
towns  are  Varna.  Widin,  Silistria.  Sophia,  and  Schoomla. 
The  Bulgarians  belong  to  the  Greek  Church,  but  have  for 
many  years  been  endeavoring  to  become  independent  of 
the  patriarchate  of  ('mistnntinoplr.  and  to  have  nil  the 
Bulgarian  dioceses  of  Turkey  united  under  one  Bulgarian 
exan-h.  The  demand  was  granted  by  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment in  1S72.  They  are  of  the  Slavic  race,  as  is  shown  by 
their  language.  This  province  was  conquered  by  the 
Turks  in  1.1112.  Pop.  about  2,250,000. 

Bnlk'hrnds,  in  a  ship,  are  the  partitions  between  the 
several  portions  of  the  interior,  whether  to  separate  it  into 
rooms  or  as  a  safeguard  in  ease  of  wreck.  In  ships  of 
war,  the  bulkheads  or  partitions  between  the  several  cabins 
or  storerooms  are  chiefly  of  wood,  and  most  or  many  of 
these  are  removed  when  preparing  for  action,  in  order  to 


obtain  clear  space   for  working  the  guns.     ID  emigrant 
ships  the   bulkheads  between    the  cabins  are  frequently 

men-   hilt  lee-WOrk. 

Watertight  bulkheads  are  among  the  improvements  in 
modern  shipbuilding;  they  are  iron  walls  running  athwart 
the  hold,  as  a  mean- of  iliviiling  it  into  several  portions; 
the  interior  is  thus  cut  oft'  into  cells,  each  watertight  in 
reference  to  its- neighbors.  When  such  a  ship  is  leaking 
in  any  one  of  the  compartments,  there  is  thus  a  chance 
that  the  others  may  be  kept  dry  until  the  damage  is  re- 
paired. Most  of  the  large  passenger-steamers  are  to  some 
extent  provided  with  these  bulkheads. 

Bulk'ley  (ELIPIIALET  ADAMS),  born  at  Colchester,  Conn., 
June  2!l,  1803,  graduated  at  Vale  in  1M24,  became  a  lawyer 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  was  for  many  years  the  president  of 
life  insurance  companies,  and  accumulated  a  large  fortune. 
Died  Feb.  13,  1872. 

Bull  [Lat.  laiirut;  Fr.  taureau],  the  male  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  family  Bovidte  and  genus  Bui.  (See  Bo- 
\  in  K  and  Ox.)  Also  the  name  of  one  of  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  Zodiac,  and  of  a  constellation  which  does  not  coin- 
cide with  the  sign.  (See  T.u-Rrs.) 

Bull  [Lat.  knlta.  a  "seal;"  so  called  from  the  seal  men- 
tioned below],  or  Papal  Bull,  an  ordinance  or  decree 
of  the  pope,  equivalent  to  the  edicts,  proclamations,  or 
letters-patent  of  secular  sovereigns,  gome  of  which  are, 
however,  called  bolls.  (See  BULL,  GOLDEN.)  All  bulls  are 
written  in  Latin,  except  those  addressed  to  the  United 
Greek  churches.  They  are  generally  designated  by  the 
first  words  of  the  text ;  thus  the  bull  issued  in  1536  against 
heretics  was  called  the  bull  "  In  Coana  Domini,"  and  that 
directed  against  the  Jansenists  in  1713  was  the  bull  "  I'ni- 
genitus."  The  publication  of  a  bull  is  termed  fulmination 
(from  the  Lat.  fu Imi no,  fulminatum,  to  "hurl  a  thunder- 
bolt," fulmcn).  Bulls  are  written  on  parchment,  and  the 
leaden  seal  of  the  Church  is  appended  to  every  bull  by 
means  of  a  silken  cord  if  the  bull  be  a  gracious  one,  but  if 
it  be  severe  the  cord  is  of  hemp.  A  collection  of  papal 
bulls  is  called  a  "  bullarium." 

Bull  (OLE  HOKXKM  tx.M,  a  famous  Norwegian  violinist, 
born  at  Bergen  Feb.  5, 1810.  He  visited  Paris  in  bis  youth, 
and  afterwards  performed  in  Italy  and  England  with  great 
applause.  In  1845  became  to  the  U.  S.,  purchased  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  Pennsylvania,  and  founded  the  colony  of 
Oleona.  This  proved  to  be  a  failure,  and  he  returned  to 
Europe.  He  has  since  resided  in  the  U.  S.  several  times. 

Hill  'la,  a  Latin  word  signifying  a  "  bubble,"  also  a  stud 
or  boss  with  which  the  ancient  Romans  ornamented  their 
dress  or  military  equipments;  an  amulet  or  ornament,  in 
the  shape  of  a  heart,  worn  round  the  neck  by  noble  Roman 
children  until  they  were  seventeen  years  old,  when  the  bulla 
was  consecrated  to  the  Lares. 

Bulla,  a  genus  of  gastcropodous  mollnsks,  having  the 
male  and  female  organs  of  sex 
in  the  same  individual.  They 
have  a  convoluted  and  gene- 
rally thin  shell,  which  serves  as 
a  protection  for  the  gills,  and 
which  in  some  species  is  large 
enough  for  the  entire  animal ; 
in  others  it  is  itself  enveloped 
in  the  mantle.  The  mouth  of 
the  shell  is  large,  extending  the 
whole  length,  widening  towards 
one  end,  the  lip  being  acute. 
The  gizzard  is  very  muscular, 
and  among  its  thick  coats,  in 
some  species,  are  found  calcare- 
ous plates,  which,  being  moved 
against  each  other  by  muscles,  serve  to  grind  the  food.  All 
the  species  are  marine,  and  some  are  found  on  the  Ameri- 
can coasts.  Some,  from  their  form  and  fragility,  are  called 
bubble-shells.  The  ttulla  return  of  the  Indian  and  Euro- 
pean seas  is  one  of  the  most  elegant. 

Bull-baiting,  a  sport  once  very  common  in  England, 
and  in  which  all  classes  delighted,  but  now  rare  even 
among  the  lowest.  It  consists  in  causing  a  bull  to  be 
attacked  by  dogs ;  and  that  the  bull  may  be  made  as 
furious  as  possible,  his  nose  is  sometimes  blown  full  of 
pepper.  Another  form  of  this  sport  is  to  fasten  the  bull 
nv  a  rope,  and  to  send  bull-dogs  against  him,  one  at  a 
time,  to  seize  him  by  the  nose;  this  is  called  pinning  the 
hull.  No  small  enjoyment  is  derived  from  the  sin 
with  which  the  attacks  of  the  dogs  are  met  by  the  bull 
lowering  his  head  and  receiving  them  on  his  horns,  often 
tossing  them  to  a  great  distance. 

Bull-dog  [so-called  from  the  now  obsolete  practice  of 
causing  this  animal  to  fight  with  the  bull],  a  variety  of  the 
dog  especially  bred  in  England,  and  more  remarkable  for 


Bulla  velum. 
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courage,  persistency,  and  strength  than  for  docility  or  in- 
telligence. It  is  now  much  less  frequently  bred  than  in 
past  times.  The  size  of  the  neck  and  fore  quarters  of  this 
dog  is  quite  in  excess  of  the  development  of  the  other  parts. 
The  bull-dog  is  one  of  the  most  fierce,  and  even  dangerous, 
of  his  species.  Its  chief  value  at  present  is  for  crossing 
with  other  breeds.  The  greyhound,  the  terrier,  and  the 
pointer,  each  have  their  courage  and  persistency  much  im- 
proved by  this  cross,  if  judiciously  made. 

liull'et  [Fr.  balle;  Cicr.  A'ii//<7],  a  projectile  of  lead  to 
be  discharged  from  various  kinds  of  small-arms.  For 
smooth-bore  arms  bullets  are  usually  spherical,  but  for 
rifled  musketry  various  forms  of  the  elongated  bullet  are 
used.  Most  of  these  bullets  have  an  expansive  base, 
either  hollow  or  plugged  with  wood ;  the  design  being  to 
force  the  soft  lead  outward,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  fit  the 
grooves  of  the  rifle,  and  thus  give  the  bullet  a  rotation 
around  its  long  axis  during  the  motion  forward.  This 
rotation,  as  is  well  known,  increases  the  range  and  pre- 
cision. Bullets  were  formerly  always  cast,  but  now  they 
are  more  frequently  stamped  in  steel  dies.  Copper  bullets 
are  used  by  the  Circassians. 

liullVtin  [Fr.],  in  diplomatics,  a  term  equivalent  to 
schedule,  and  variously  applied  to  different  public  acts. 
In  recent  times  the  word  is  often  used  to  denote  an  official 
report,  a  despatch  of  a  military  commander,  and  in  a  wider 
sense  any  public  notice  or  announcement,  especially  of 
recent  events.  In  France  the  ticket  or  slip  of  paper  which 
each  elector  uses  in  voting  at  elections  is  called  a  bulletin. 
In  the  U.  S.  official  bulletins  of  the  weather  are  issued  daily 
by  the  war  department. 

Bull-fight  [Sp.  corrida  de  torot  or  festa  de  toroa],  a 
combat  of  men  with  bulls  for  public  entertainment.  They 
were  common  in  Thessaly  and  in  Rome  under  the  empe- 
rors, where  they  were  introduced  by  Julius  Cajsar  B.  C.  45, 
though  in  later  times  they  were  forbidden.  They  were  in- 
troduced into  Spain  by  the  Moors  before  800  A.  D.  They 
are  still  a  favorite  pastime  in  Spain.  Spanish  America,  etc. 
In  Spain  they  were  abolished  by  Charles  IV.,  but  Joseph 
Bonaparte  re-established  them,  the  mass  of  the  population 
being  passionately  fond  of  the  sport.  Bull-fights  were  at 
one  time  instituted  by  the  monarchs  themselves ;  at  pres- 
ent they  are  held  either  as  private  speculations  or  for  the 
benefit  of  public  institutions.  In  Madrid  the  proceeds  go 
to  the  hospital.  The  fights  take  place  in  the  Plaza  de  Toros, 
round  which  the  scats  rise  like  the  steps  of  a  stair,  with  a 
tier  of  boxes  over  them.  This  plaza  at  Madrid  is  capable 
of  containing  10,000  people,  who  pay  a  high  price  for  ad- 
mission. The  men  employed  in  the  fight  have  generally 
been  bred  to  it,  but  amateurs  may  take  part.  The  bull- 
fight is  divided  into  three  acts.  The  performers  in  the 
first  are  the  picadorea;  in  the  second,  the  chulos;  the  last 
act  devolves  on  the  matador.  The  picadores  are  mounted, 
dressed  like  knights  of  the  olden  time,  and  armed  with  a 
lance  ;  they  take  position  in  the  middle  of  the  arena.  The 
chulos,  on  foot,  are  gay  with  ribbons  and  bright-colored 
cloaks.  The  matador,  or  chief  combatant,  is  on  foot.  He 
is  handsomely  dressed,  and  holds  a  sword  and  a  mutcta,  a 
stick  with  a  piece  of  scarlet  silk  attached.  On  a  sign  given 
by  the  magistrate  a  bull  is  let  out;  the  picadores  stand 
waiting  his  charge.  With  a  brave  bull  they  act  on  the  de- 
fensive; with  a  cowardly  one,  on  the  offensive;  and  should 
their  stabs  be  ineffectual  in  rousing  the  animal,  the  beast 
is  hooted  by  the  crowd,  and  stabbed  ingloriously.  The 
bull  frequently  kills  several  horses,  and  sometimes  one  or 
more  men.  When  the  bull  begins  to  tire  the  picadores  arc 
succeeded  by  the  chulos  with  bunderllla* — darts  about  two 
feet  long,  ornamented  with  flags — which  they  stick  into  the 
animal.  Sometimes  these  darts  have  fire-crackers  attached. 
The  matador  now  enters  alone.  As  soon  as  the  bull  sees 
the  muleta,  he  generally  rushes  at  it,  and  the  matador  dex- 
terously plunges  the  sword  in  before  the  left  shoulder,  and 
the  animal  falls.  The  matador  is  greeted  with  acclama- 
tions, and  not  less  so  the  bull  should  he  wound  or  kill  the 
matador,  in  which  case  another  matador  steps  into  the 
arena.  Ten  and  sometimes  even  twenty  bulls  are  des- 
patched in  a  day,  twenty  minutes  being  about  the  time 
taken  for  one. 

Bull-Finch  (Pyrrhula  rulyarlt),  a  European  bird  of 
the  family  of  Fringillidic,  is  a  little  larger  than  the  com- 
mon linnet,  now  naturalized  to  some  extent  in  the  U.  S., 
and  often  kept  as  a  cage-bird,  especially  by  the  Germans. 
It  is  easily  trained.  The  genus  is  characterized  by  its  short, 
thick,  rounded  bill,  of  which  the  sides  are  inflated  and  bulg- 
ing, and  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  overhangs  that  of  the 
lower.  The  plumage  is  bluish-gray  above,  the  breast  is 
of  a  bright  tile  red,  and  the  crown  of  the  head  and  the 
greater  wing-coverts  are  black.  It  builds  on  bushes  or 
trees  near  the  ground,  and  feeds  chiefly  on  seeds,  berries. 
and  buds.  Its  song  is  not  naturally  very  agreeable,  but  it 


can  be  improved  by  education,  and  trained  bull-finches  are 
sold  for  high  prices.     The  pine  bull-finch  (Orytlnis  euclea- 


Bull-Finch. 


tor),  is  a  beautiful  northern  bird  of  both   hemispheres. 
The  male  is  of  a  splendid  red,  the  female  an  orange-green. 

Bull-frog  (Hana  pipiens),  a  frog  found  in  the  V.  S., 
is  of  an  olive-green  color,  and  is  generally  eight  to  twelve 
inches  long,  though  in  some  cases  it  attains  the  length  of 
nineteen  to  twenty-one  inches.  It  derives  its  name  from 
the  remarkable  loudncss  of  its  voice,  which  is  bass  and 
resembles  the  bellowing  of  a  bull.  It  is  almost  wholly 
aquatic.  The  hind  legs  of  this  frog  are  often  used  as  food. 

Bull,  Golden,  a  term  applied  to  a  decree  or  enact- 
ment of  Charles  IV.,  emperor  of  Germany,  published  in 
1356,  in  two  diets  held  in  succession  at  Nuremberg  and 
Mctz,  in  order  to  fix  the  laws  in  the  election  of  emperor 
and  to  regulate  the  number  and  privileges  of  electors.  It 
is  preserved  at  Frankfort-on-thc-Main.  Another  '•  golden 
bull,"  of  Andrew  II.  of  Hungary  in  1222,  fixed  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  nobles,  and  was  regarded  as  a  national  con- 
stitution. 

Bull  In  ad,  the  popular  name  of  small  fishes  of  the 
genus  Coitus,  of  which  there  are  several  species  in  Europe 
and  America.  Another  name  commonly  given  them  is 
'•  miller's  thumb."  The  common  catfish  and  several  others 
are  locally  known  as  bullheads. 

Bullion,  uncoined  gold  and  silver  in  bars  or  other 
masses.  In  political  economy  the  term  is  also  used  to 
denote  gold  and  silver  coin.  The  word  was  originally 
applied  to  the  mint,  or  place  where  the  precious  metals 
were  alloyed  and  converted  into  stamped  money.  In  1810 
a  celebrated  bullion  report  was  made  to  the  British  Par- 
liament by  Francis  Homer  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  pro- 
moted the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  which  had  long 
been  suspended. 

Bui 'lion,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Piute  CO.,  lit.  P.  82. 

Bul'lions  (PETER),  D.  D.,  a  learned  divine  and  edu- 
cational writer,  born  in  Perthshire,  Scotland,  in  1791,  re- 
moved to  America  in  1817,  and  became  in  1824  professor 
of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Albany  academy.  He  published 
a '•  Latin  Reader,"  a  "Greek  Reader,"  a  "  Latin-English 
Lexicon,"  etc.,  which  are  highly  esteemed.  Died  Feb.  12, 
1864. 

Bull'itt,  a  county  of  Kentucky,  near  the  Ohio  River. 
Area,  300  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  W.  by 
Salt  River,  and  is  intersected  by  the  East  Fork  of  that 
river.  The  surface  is  moderately  hilly  :  the  soil  is  pro- 
ductive. Grain  and  wool  are  the  chief  products.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  R.  R.  Capital, 
Shepherdsville.  Pop.  7781. 

It  ii  I  lilt  (ALEXANDER  SCOTT),  born  in  Prince  William  CO., 
Va.,  in  1701,  emigrated  to  Kentucky  in  1784,  became  a 
prominent  politician,  was  president  of  the  State  senate  for 
several  years,  and  lieutenant-governor  (1SCO-04).  Died  in 
Jefferson  co.,  Ky.,  April  IS,  1816. 

BuU'ock,  a  county  in  S.  E.  Alabama.  Area,  600 
square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  sources  of  Pea  River. 
The  soil  is  mostly  fertile.  Corn,  oats,  and  cotton  are  raised. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Mobile  and  Girard  R.  R.  and  the 
Montgomery  and  Eufaula  R.  R.  Capital,  Union  Springs. 
Pop.  24,474. 

Bullock,  a  county  in  the  E.  of  Georgia.  Area,  900 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Ogecchee, 
and  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Cannouchce  River.  The  surface 
is  level;  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  partly  covered  with  forests 
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of  pine.     Corn,  ost«,  rice,  cotton,  and  wool  are  raised. 
Capital.  Slatcsborough.     Pop.  5010. 

Hullock  (Ai.KXASDKH  II  A  MI  i,Tn\  ),  I,  !,.!>..  was  born  in 
Royalslon.  Mas.-.,  Mar.  2,  Is  111,  ami  j:radiiatcd  at  Amher-i 
in  i.s:;il.  II  '  in  1*11.  became  a  res- 

ident .  uf  Worcester.  Mas".,  and  held  many  Important  public 
offices.     lie  w«8  governor  of  Massachusetts  (186&-6V). 

Bullock  (  Aiii'imuLii),  a  native  of  Charleston,  S.  C., 
wa-  a  dele_':iie  in  the'  Philadelphia  Congress  from  (i> 
in  177.'.  iintl  in  the  following  year  president  of  the  execu- 
tue  rmiiicil  of  CeorL'ia,  tin'  highest  office  in  tin-  State. 
Died  in  1777.  —His  son,  WILLIAM  li.  13i  I.LOCK  (died  Mar. 
I'..  1*.)2),  was  in  1813  U.  S.  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Bullock  (RiFis  li.),  the  first  governor  of  Georgia 
under  tin-  new  constitution  adopted  in  pursuance  of  tbo 
reconstruction  nit'usiircs  of  Congress.  JIu  was  a  native  of 
New  York,  but  had  resided  some  years  before  and  during 
the  war  in  the  city  of  Augusta.  I!H.  lie  was  a  member  of 
the  constitutional  convention  which  was  cull'  '1  in  1  ii".  and 
took  an  active  part  in  its  proceedings.  On  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution  formed  by  it,  he  was  declared  to  be  duly 
chosen  at  the  same  election  in  1868  governor  of  the  State 
under  it  for  the  term  of  four  years.  This  office  ho  held 
until  (lit!  fall  of  1871,  when  he  resigned  it  and  abandoned 
the  Slate. 

Bullock's  Creek,  a  post-township  of  York  eo.,  8.  C. 


Bull  Pond,  a  township  of  Bamwcll  co.,  S.  C. 

two. 


Pop. 


Hull  Run,  a  township  of  Elko  co.,  Nov.    Pop.  43. 

Bull  Klin,  liattle  of.  The  battle  of  Bull  Run  has, 
with  propriet  y,  l>een  classed  as  one  of  the  "Decisive  bat- 
tles of  the  War."  As  the  Jirst  pitched  battle  —  the  first 
trial  of  strength  between  the  North  and  South  —  its  incep- 
tion and  issue  were  pregnant  with  grave  consequences  to 
the  future  of  a  struggle  in  which  the  two  combatants  were 


yet  hesitating  to  engage.     In  its  purely  military  result*  it 
has  been  well  said  that  "the  cannon  of  Hull  Hun  . 
henceforth  on   every  battle-field  of  the  war."     Tlie  l>"m 
lianlment  of  Fort  Snmter  found  the  government  compl 
destitute  of   an  organized  force — the  army  scattered   nn 
distant  frontiers  (a  large  portion  indeed  captured  through 
the   agency  of  it-    command'-!-',  and  the    navy  dl-pei 
remote  quarters  of  the  earth,    l-'or  no  ineon-nlernldc  |,eri"d 
tin'   possession  of  the  national  capital  seemed  to  be  duo 
rather  to  hesitation  or  irresolution  of  the  I  'onfcderatet*  than 
in  its  capability  of  vigorous  defence.     But  tin'  1'residcnt'- 
call  for  75,000  volunteers  for  "  three  months"  (his  power 
to  call  out  the  militia  to  "  suppress  insurrection"  I 
thus  legally  limited)  had  assembled  in   Washington  and 
elsewhere   a    large   militia  force  which,   •trmgtlMMd   liy 
such  portions  of  the  regular  force  as  could  be  made  avail- 
able, had  been  diligently  trained  under  direction  of  army 
officers. 

Simultaneously  with  our  occupation  of  the  Virginia 
shore  of  tho  Potomac,  the  Confederates  had  established 
themselves  at  "  Manassas  Junction."  a  point  on  the  rail- 
road twenty-five  miles  west  from  Alexandria,  and  the  junc- 
tion of  the  great  southern  railroad  route  (connecting  Wash- 
ington with  Richmond  and  the  South)  and  the  Manavsas 
Oap  Railroad,  leading  to  the  valley  of  the  Slicnandoah, 
where  another  Confederate  force  under  Johnston  confronted 
Patterson,  who  had  recently  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Har- 
per's Ferry. 

The  occupation  of  Manassas  was  recommended  to  the 
Confederates  by  tho  fact  that  it  controlled  the  railroad 
routes,  and  was  itself  a  strong  position.  An  elevated 
plateau,  in  tho  crotch,  formed  by  the  Occoquan  and  its 
principal  tributary  from  tho  north,  Bull  Run,  of  which  tho 
beds  are  canal-like  cuts  in  horizontal  strata  of  red  sand- 
stone, it  was  of  difficult  approach  to  an  attacking  army, 
while  the  general  character  of  the  country,  broken,  wooded, 
with  few  roads  fit  for  the  movement  of  an  army,  was  fa- 
vorable to  the  defence. 
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Map  of  the  Battle  of 

Leading  almost  directly  west  from  Alexandria,  diverg- 
_-htly  to  the  north  from  tho  railroad,  a  macadamized 
road  led  to  Ccntre\  ille,  twenty-two  miles  distant. 

From  (Yntrcville.  a  little  west  of  south  and  six  or  seven 
miles  distant,  lay  Maiuissas  Junction.     About  midw:. 
tween  these  two  points  flowed  the  rivulet  of  Bull  Run  (tho 
real  defensive  line  of  the  enemy)  in  a  general  direction 
from  north-west  to  south  ea-t. 

A   road   led    from    Centrevillo    almost   directly    to    the 
"  Junction,"  crossing  Hull  Run  three  miles  from  Ccntre- 
ville  at  "Mitchell's  Ford."  a  short  distance  below  wh 
"Blackburn's  ForJ."    The  turnpike  before  mentioned  con- 
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tinned  its  westerly  course  towards  \Varrcnton,  in  a  nearly 
straight  line  beyond  Centreville,  crossing  Bull  Run  at  the 
"  Stone  Bridge,"  four  miles  distant.  Somewhat  ea-twardly 
of  south,  a  country  road  from  Centre\  ille  crossed  Dull  Run 
and  the  railroad  at  "  Union  Mills." 

The  Cc.nfeileratc  tiirce  was  distributed  along  Bull  Run 
from  1'ni.in  Mills  to  the  Stone  ]iridj_'e  (nearly  eight  miles), 
with  reserves  and  a  fortified  posit  ion  at  or  near  the  Junction. 

The  line1  was  a  strong  one,  for  the  stream,  though 
tainiug  hut  little  water  at  that   se:i-."i.  was.  owini;  to  the 
character  of  the  lied  and  to  the  abrupt  and  wooded  slopes 
j  of  its  right  bank,  a  formidable  obstacle. 
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The  army  of  General  McDowell,  which  marched  to  the  I 
attack  of  this  position,  numbered  about  30,000  men.    Save  i 
perhaps  700  or  800  regular  troops  (fragments  of  regiments)  j 
of  the  olil  army,  it  was  composed  wholly  of  raw  volunteers, 
none  of  whom  had  been  in  :i  soldier's  garb  more  than  two 
or  three  months.  Mini  lit  least  half  of  whom  were  enlisted 
only  for  a  term  of  three  months,  then  just  about  expiring. 
Such  an  army  as  this  was  certainly  not  the  best  suited  for 
an  offensive  campaign.    Troops  utterly  raw  ;  brigades  ami 
divisions,  the  component  parts  of  which  had  never  been  j 
brought  in  contact   before,  commanded    by  officers  who, 
though  generally  of  ability,  were  for  the  first  time  exer- 
cising  these   extensive  commands,  and  who  had  hardly 
seen  the  troops  they  commanded. 

Such  was  the  army  which  marched  from  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac  on  the  afternoon  of  July  16th.  It  moved  in  four 
columns,  one  by  the  turnpike,  one  by  the  lateral  country 
roads  on  the  right,  one  on  the  left  of  the  railroad,  and 
another  between  the  turnpike  and  railroad,  following  what  ; 
is  known  as  the  "  Braddock  "  road,  from  its  having  been 
made  by  that  general  on  his  memorable  march  to  Fort 
Duquesnc  in  1754,  which  terminated  in  his  disastrous  de- 
tent and  death. 

The  "  plan "  of  the  campaign  organized  by  General 
McDowell  had  been  carefully  studied  by  him  in  conjunction 
with  his  staff  officers  for  a  week  or  two  before  the  move- 
ment commenced.  It  was  a  feature  of  it,  after  reaching 
Fairfax  Court-house,  to  make  a  sudden  movement  to  the 
left,  crossing  the  Oeeoquan  just  below  the  junction  of  that 
stream  with  Bull  Run,  aiming  at  the  enemy's  railroad  com- 
munications. His  personal  reconnaissances  in  that  direc- 
tion, made  on  the  18th,  led  him  to  consider  the  country  im- 
practicable for  the  operations  of  his  army. 

However  imperative  it  was  (for  many  reasons)  to  lose  no 
time  (a  regiment  the  term  of  which  expired  on  the  eve  of   i 
the  battle,  actually  marched  "to  the  rear,"  as  Gen.  McDow-  j 
ell  expressed  it,  "to  the  sound  of  the  enemy's  cannon  ")  it 
was  out  of  the  question  to  attack  until  some  plan  could  be 
devised  which  would  promise  success.     A  day  was  accord- 
ingly spent  in  reconnaissances. 

The  "  Stone  Bridge,"  already  mentioned  as  forming  the 
left  of  the  enemy's  defensive  position,  was  a  single  arched 
structure  over  the  narrow  stream.  The  passage  was  found 
to  be  guarded  by  field-guns,  and  the  road  and  adjacent  j 
ground  beyond  obstructed  by  formidable  abattis.  Several 
roads  were  ascertained  to  lead  to  fords  between  Blackburn's 
and  the  Stone  Bridge,  but  they  were  mere  by-paths,  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  stream  generally  steep  and  tangled, 
and  probably  obstructed. 

It  was  found  that  a  couple  of  miles  above  the  Stone 
Bridge  there  was  a  good  ford  at  "  Sudley  Spring,"  which 
was  but  slightly  guarded,  and  that  above  that  point  the 
stream  was,  almost  everywhere,  easily  passable.  No  contin- 
uous road  communicated  from  the  turnpike  with  the  "Sud- 
ley "  ford,  but  our  reconnaissances  showed  that  the  inter- 
vening country  was  almost  everywhere  practicable  to  all 
arms. 

The  writer  finds  in  his  note  book  the  following  memoran- 
dum of  a  "  plan  of  battle  "  or  attack,  which,  founded  upon 
the  above  results  of  reconnaissance,  was  submitted  to  Gen. 
McDowell. 

1st. — One  division  to  advance  on  Warrenton  Turnpike 
at  3  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  The  leading  brigade  to 
threaten  the  bridge  over  Bull  Run — throwing  skirmisher:- 
into  the  woods  on  both  flanks.  No  serious  effort  will  be 
made  on  the  bridge  but  artillery  may  be  opened  upon  it, 
as  if  to  open  the  way  for  an  assault,  and  the  operation  to  be 
conducted  o«  if  an  assault  were  intended. 

The  2d,  3d,  and  4th  Brigades  to  turn  to  the  right  at  the 
road  i  to  J  of  a  mile  beyond  "  Cub  Run."  On  reaching 
the  forks  to  the  two  fords  a  Brigade  will  turn  off  on  the 
left  fork  advancing  on  it  jnst  enoit;/h  to  clear  the  route  for 
the  passage  of  the  two  following  Brigades  which  take  the 
right  fork  towards  Sudley  Spring.  The  ford  at  Sudley 
Springs  will  be  turned  by  a  march  around  and  some  200 
yards  above  it.  The  leading  brigade  will  be  followed  by 
the  one  in  rear  and  the  whole  force  advance  rapidly  by  the 
road  from  Sudley  Spring  southward  to  reach  the  Warren- 
ton  'Pike  by  the  shortest  route.  The  brigade  left  on  the  ! 
road  to  the  lower  ford  will  then  pass  over.  Detachments 
from  the  advanced  brigades  should  be  sent  to  take  in  rear  [ 
the  defenders  of  the  lower  ford  and  Warrenton  'pike  bridge.  ! 
The  brigade  left  at  the  Stone  Bridge  will  cross  over  and 
join  the  other  two. 

2d. — Another  division  should  follow  to  take  position  be- 
hind Bull  Hun  to  be  ready  to  pass  over  if  necessary — but 
unless  ordered  from  Hd.  Qrs.  to  remain  on  the  E.  side. 

3d. — Another  division  should  simultaneously  with  the 
commencement  of  the  first  operation  commence  the  sem- 
blance of  an  attack  on  Blackburn's  Ford.  Every  appearance 
of  a  formidable  assault  should  be  made,  but  no  attempt  to 


fnrce  the  pmuaye,  unless  the  enemy  shows  unmistakable 
signs  of  retiring. 

4th. — Another  division  should  remain  in  reserve  at  Cen- 
treville. 

This  plan  was  adopted  by  the  General,  modifying  the 
composition  only  of  the  different  columns  thus, 

One  division  under  Colonel  Miles  to  remain  in  reserve  at 
Centreville,  and  to  make,  with  one  of  its  brigades,  a  false 
attack  on  Blackburn's  Ford  ;  another  division  (Tyler's)  to 
move  by  the  turnpike  up  to  the  Stone  Bridge  and  threaten 
that  point,  and,  at  the  proper  time,  to  carry  it  and  unite 
with  the  principal  column,  which,  consisting  of  the  two 
divisions  (of  Hunter  and  Heintzelman)  of  about  12,000 
men,  was  to  diverge  from  the  turnpike,  and,  by  a  flank 
movement,  reach  the  Sudley  Ford,  and  descending  the  right 
bank  of  the  stream,  take  the  defences  of  the  Stone  Bridge 
in  the  rear.  The  united  force  would  then  give  battle,  strike 
at  the  enemy's  railroad  communication,  or  act  otherwise,  as 
circumstances  might  dictate. 

This  plan  was  carried  out  in  its  main  features,  but  it 
failed  in  one  important  particular.  It  was  calculated  that 
the  inarching  column  should  diverge  from  the  turnpike  by 
early  daylight  (the  route  being  so  wooded  that  a  night 
march  was  deemed  imprudent)  and  reach  Sudley  Ford  by 
six  or  seven  A.  M.  The  Stone  Bridge  division  did  not 
clear  the  road  over  which  both,  for  a  certain  distance,  had 
to  pass,  so  that  the  column  could  take  up  its  march  until 
near  six  o'clock.  The  route  through  fields  and  woods  to 
Sudley  proved  to  be  far  longer  and  more  difficult  than  was 
bc-licved.  The  column  did  not  reach  the  Sudley  Ford  till 
near  half-past  nine,  three  or  four  hours  "behind  time." 
When  it  reached  the  ford  the  heads  of  the  enemy's  columns 
were  visible,  on  the  march  to  meet  the  attack. 

This  loss  of  time  caused  the  loss  of  the  battle.  It  might 
have  been  unwarrantable  to  have  counted  on  punctuality 
with  an  army  so  utterly  inexperienced  in  tactical  man- 
oeuvres and  in  inarching;  nevertheless  the  immediate  end 
aimed  at  was  gained — the  passage  of  Bull  Run  was  ac- 
complished and  the  Confederate  left  turned.  While  the 
appearance  of  Tyler's  column  in  the  front  of  the  Stone 
Bridge  had  disconcerted  his  plan  of  attacking  our  left 
by  crossing  at  the  lower  fords.  Hunter,  having  crossed 
at  Sudley  Spring,  led  his  column  down  to  take  in  reverse 
the  Stone  Bridge  position.  Evans  who  held  the  con- 
federate left  at  that  point  had  had  his  attention  occupied 
through  the  morning  hours  by  Tyler  in  his  front ;  but 
the  inarch  of  Hunter's  column  became  evident  long  before 
the  ford  was  reached  and  ere  it  reached  the  bridge,  Evans, 
sending  for  re-inforcements,  had  formed  "en  potence" 
across  Hunter's  line  of  march.  A  sharp  combat  ensued 
which  resulted  in  forcing  the  confederate  position  and  in 
opening  the  Stone  Bridge  to  Tyler's  division,  two  of  tile 
brigades  (W.  T.  Sherman's  and  Keyes')  immediately  passed 
and  joined  their  force  with  Hunter's.  Thus  had  been 
gained  the  immediate  end  of  the  tactical  plan  of  the  oper- 
ation. The  Confederate  left  had  been  turned,  the  Warrenton 
turnpike  taken  from  them  (opening  to  us  the  Stone  Bridge) ; 
and  their  line  had  been  driven  back  a  mile  and  a  hulf. 
Gen.  McDowell  had  thus  brought  nearly  all  his  three  divis- 
ions into  position  on  the  enemies  left  flank  and  was  ad- 
vancing nearly  18,000  strong.  The  Confederate  left  (all  his 
troops  that  had  been  engaged)  had  been  thrown  into  con- 
fusion. Gen'ls  Johnston  and  Bcauregard  hastened  to  the 
scene,  ordering  up  to  their  routed  left  all  the  brigades 
which  could  be  spared  from  the  centre  and  left  of  their 
line.  "We  came,"  says  Johnston,  "not  a  moment  too 
soon,"  for  "  the  long  contest  had  greatly  discouraged  the 
troops  of  Bee  and  Evans."  He  found  "  that  the  aspect  of 
affairs  was  critical;"  but  by  great  efforts,  "and  some  ex- 
ample," the  "battle  was  re-established,"  and,  after  a  time, 
"niiiny  of  the  broken  troops,  fragments  of  companies, 
and  individual  stragglers,  were  re-formed  and  brought 
into  action." 

The  position  on  which  a  stand  was  now  made  was  a 
broad  table  land  in  which  the  slopes  from  Young's  Creek 
(crossing  our  line  of  march  at  right  angles  and  emptying 
into  Bull  Run  near  the  Stone  Bridge)  terminate  in  the 
general  level  of  the  country.  To  carry  the  position,  Mc- 
Dowell advanced  the  brigades  of  Wilcox  and  Howard  on 
the  right,  supported  by  part  of  Porter's  brigade,  and  the 
cavalry  under  Palmer ;  the  brigades  of  Franklin  and  Sher- 
man in  the  centre  and  up  the  road,  and  Keyes'  brigade  on 
the  left.  Schenck's  brigade  (of  Tyler's  division)  was  still 
at  Centreville;  but  the  positions  of  these  troops,  coupled 
with  the  demonstrations  made,  still  detained  several  Con- 
federate brigades  confronting  them. 

A  severe  contest  ensued  for  this  position  with  varying 
success ;  the  result  of  which  was  at  3  p.  M.,  the  possession 
of  the  hill;  the  fighting  having  commenced  at  10.30  A.  M. 
of  a  July  day.  The  men  who  had  been  up  since  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  were  exhausted  by  fatigue,  want  of  food 
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and  water,  and  somewhat  demoralised  by  tho  vigorous  re- 
sistance they  had  cncoiintcrcil. 

••  It  was  iit  this  time."  says  Gen.  McDowell,  "that  our 
adversary's  reinforcements  came  to  his  iiiil  from  the  rail- 
road train,  un.lcrstood  to  have  just  arrival  from  the  vallcv 
with  the  residue-  of  Johnston's  army.  They  threw -th.-m 

selves  in  tlf  w Is  on  our  right,  and  toward  tho  rear  of 

our  right,  mid  opened  a  tin-  of  tnuKketry  on  our  men.  which 
1  thnii  to  lireak  and  retire  down  the  hill-side.  This 
soon  degenerated  into  disorder,  for  which  there  was  no 
remedy.  I :  very  effort  wan  made  to  rally  them,  even  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  enemy's  fire,  but  in  vain.  According  to  tho 
statement  of  the  Confederate  commander,  Gen.  Bcauregard 
(Gen.  Johnston,  the  ranking  officer,  having  waived  tho  com- 
mand for  the  reason  that,  just  arrived,  he  was  unfamiliar 
with  tho  country  and  troops),  it  was  not  wholly  "  reinforce- 
ments just  arrived  from  the  Valley  "  ci'd  Manassas  Junction 
— Elzey's  brigade,  under  Gen.  E.  K.  Smith — which  at  ihii 
critical  moment  "throw  themselves  on  our  right,  etc.,"  with 
consequences  described  by  Gen.  McDowell.  Jn  fact,  our 
extreme  right  was  flanked  by  Karly's  brigade  of  Bcaurc- 
gard's  forces,  which  having  been  employed  in  partial  exe- 
cution of  his  plan  of  attack  on  our  left  and  rear  at  Ccntre- 
ville,  had  been  thus  decisively  brought  up  when  that  plan 
failed  by  the  miscarriage  of  his  orders  to  Ewell  (who  was 
to  liegin  the  movement  from  his  extreme  right),  coupled 
with  the  development  of  our  attack  on  his  left. 

Enough  has  teen  written  to  show  how  greatly  misrepre- 
sented and  misunderstood  has  been  this  battle.  It  was  one 
(and  the  first)  of  tho  few  battles  of  the  whole  war  deliber- 
ately planned  beforehand,  executed  (except  as  to  punctual- 
ity in  time)  in  full  accordance  with  its  plan,  and  ncreuful 
up  to  a  point  at  which  it  was  believed  the  final  result  must 
be  decided.  That  the  success  so  far  accomplished  did  not, 
as  it  should  have  done,  prove  decisive,  was  due  to  causes 
inherent  in  tho  raw  and  otherwise  unsuitable  character  of 
tho  attacking  force  for  tactical  movements  and  long-con- 
tinued ayyraiioc  action.  The  battle  was  pronounced  by  tho 
Confederate  President,  himself  a  soldier,  who  at  Buena  Vista 
had  learned  the  meaning  of  such  words,  "a  hard-fought  field." 

On  the  authority  of  Gen.  Jordan,  Beauregard's  chief  of 
staff,  Ewell's,  Longstreet's,  Jones's,  Holmes's,  and  half  of 
Bonham's  brigades,  not  engaged  at  all,  Early's  and  Elzey's 
brigades  and  other  regiments,  some  newly  arrived — in  all 
over  15,000  men — were  "in  excellent  condition:"  the  real 
obstacle  to  an  advance  after  the  battle  was  "  the  lack  abso- 
lutely of  one  day's  rations,  coupled  with  insufficient  trans- 
portation for  the  indispensable  small-arms  and  artillery 
ammunition — as  the  advance  would  have  been,  not  upon 
the  Federal  position  at  Arlington,  but  by  crossing  the  Poto- 
mac somewhere  about  Edwards'  Ferry,  and  taking  Washing- 
ton in  reverse."  On  our  part,  Miles's  whole  division,  in  re- 
serve at  Ccnlreville,  and  Runyon's,  seven  miles  farther  back, 
guarding  communications,  had  been  unengaged,  whilst  How- 
ard's and  Keycs's  brigades  were  nearly  fresh.  Both  sides  had 
received  severe  handling,  and  the  language  already  quoted 
from  Gen.  Johnston  shows  the  critical  aspect  and  gloom  on 
tlf  Confederate  side  of  the  field  up  to  the  moment  when  tho 
elation  of  scarcely-expected  victory  came  to  dispel  it. 

And  concerning  the  " panic"  which,  although  military 
writers  have  generally  been  free  from  this  injustice,  has 
been  so  commonly  held  nji  MS  the  picture  of  the  battle  the 
instances  even  with  armies  of  veteran  troops  like  Napo- 
leon's (Alhuhera  and  Vittoria,  Ac.)  are  so  numerous  tnat 
the  exceptional  case  of  Bull  Kun,  when  the  army  was 
almost  wholly  made  of  three  months'  men,  should  excite 
no  surprise:  moreover,  it  was  not  such  as  to  prevent  a 
stand  at  Centreville,  "  the  apparent  firmness"  of  which, 
says  Gen.  Johnston,  " checked  our  pursuit."  Tho  dis- 
order and  mol>-like  appearance  was  rather,  as  described  by 
Major  (now  Brevet  Major-General)  II.  .1.  Hunt,  the  result 
of  "sheer  fatigue."  They  were,  says  he  "footsore,  huugry, 
and  tired:  but  hail  we  been  attacked  I  have  little  doubt 
that  a  stout  resistance  would  have  been  made." 

Let  us  rather  admire  the  courage  and  fortitude  with  which 
men  just  from  their  furms  Mini  firesides,  for  whom  the  bat- 
tle Held  MIL I  the  cannon's  roar  had  been  divested  of  none 
of  their  horrors,  unsn-taine.I  by  the  confidence  in  each 
oilier  whieh  association  and  discipline  engender,  vindi- 
in  this  the  first  great  battle  of  the  long  and  sadden- 
ing series,  the  American  claim  to  those  qualities,  and  to 
tho  patriotism  whieh  could  call  forth  their  exhibition. 

J.  G.  BARNARD,  ?".  ,*.  Army. 

Bull  Run,  Second  Battle  of.  A  junction,  upon 
the  Kappahaunock,  of  the  forces  under  Gens.  McClellan 
and  Pope  having  been  determined  upon,  McClellan  was 
ordered  (Aug.  3,  1802)  to  transfer  his  army  from  Har- 
rison's Landing  to  Acquia  Creek  ;  to  which  point  Burnside 
was  also  ordered  (Aug.  1).  The  latter  moved  promptly, 
arriving  Aug.  3,  but  tho  evacuation  of  Harrison's  Land- 
ing was  not  commenced  until  Aug.  14. 


To  gain  time  and  facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  Pope  crossed  the  Rappahannock,  occupied 
Culpcpcr  a n. I  threatened  liunionsvillc.  .lack son's  and  Sw- 
ell's forces  Hern  hurric.l  hack  to  the  Kapidiin  when' on  the '.Mil 
of  August  they  encountered  Bank's  .  .r|,-  at  Cedar  .Moun- 
tain, a  severe  contest  ensuing  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the 
latter,  Jackson  holding  his  position  on  the  mountain  for 
two  days  when  he  withdrew  across  the  Kapidan.  As  m 
formation  received  showed  that  Lee  was  moving  the  main 
body  of  his  army  by  forced  marches,  to  attack  Pope  before 
a  junction  could  lie  formed  between  him  and  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  Pope  was  advised  by  tho  Gen. -in-Chief  to 
take  up  his  position  in  rear  of  the  Kappahannoek,  whieh 
he  accordingly  did  Aug.  17-18,  prepared  to  hold  its  passes 
as  long  as  possible;  he  had  been  reinforced  by  King's  di- 
vision, and  a  part  of  Burnside's  corps  under  GeD.  Ki-no. 
liurnsidf  occupied  Barnett's  and  Richard's  fords  between 
him  and  Pope,  and  though  repeated  attempts  were  made 
by  the  Confederates  to  cross  at  different  points  on  the  Rap- 
pahannock  they  were  all  repulsed  and  the  line  of  this  river 
was  held  for  eight  days,  during  which  time  it  was  hoped 
sufficient  forces  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  would  reach 
Acquia  Creek,  and  prevent  any  further  advance  of  Lee  and 
eventually  with  the  combined  armies  to  drive  him  back 
upon  Richmond:  but  the  expected  aid  not  arriving  Pope 
telegraphed  to  Washington  that  he  was  overmatched  and 
unless  reinforced  must  retreat.  He  was  directed  on  the  21st 
to  maintain  his  position  two  days  longer  when  he  would  be 
reinforced;  but  though  he  held  his  ground  for  four  days  he 
received  during  that  time  but  about  7000  men.  On  the  21st 
a  portion  of  Confederate  cavalry  under  Gen.  Stuart  crossed 
the  river  at  Waterloo  Bridge  and  on  the  night  of  the  22d, 
during  a  furious  storm,  surprised  Pope's  headquarters  at 
Catletl's  station  capturing  his  despatch  books,  and  much 
of  his  personal  baggage,  numerous  horses  and  wagons  :  the 
latter  were  burned.  Pope's  actual  Headquarters  at  this 
time  were  at  Rappahannock  Station. 

On  the  24th  by  a  flank  movement  Lee  crossed  a  portion 
of  his  forces  under  Jackson  above  Waterloo  bridge;  but 
being  repulsed  here  moved  further  up  the  river  and  en- 
tered the  valley  which  lies  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
Bull  Run  mountains;  the  object  of  this  movement  being  to 
gain  Pope's  rear  and  cut  off  his  supplies,  at  the  same  time 
gaining  a  position  by  which  Washington  could  be  attacked 
or  Maryland  invaded.  Jackson  passed  through  Thorough- 
fare Gap  and  reached  Bristow  Station  Aug.  26,  from  whence 
he  sent  Stuart  with  a  detachment  of  cavalry  to  capture 
Manassas  Junction  which  was  accomplished  that  night, 
immense  quantities  of  commissary  and  quartermaster's 
stores,  besides  8  pieces  of  artillery,  10  locomotives,  and 
large  trains  falling  into  their  hands  :  the  main  body  of  the 
Confederate  army  in  the  meantime  engaging  Pope  at  Sul- 
phur Springs  and  Waterloo  Bridge.  The  Confederate  army 
at  this  time  numbered  probably  80,000,  while  Pope  had 
barely  40,000 ;  but,  relying,  with  reason,  on  being  rein- 
forced by  as  many  more  veterans  from  the  peninsula,  he 
indicated  the  positions  to  be  taken  up  by  them  on  arrival 
and  laid  his  plans  for  the  impending  struggle  with  the  firm 
belief  that  it  was  to  be  fought  by  the  combined  armies. 

Discovering  the  movement  on  his  right  flank,  and  failing 
to  receive  any  adequate  reinforcements,  Pope  fell  back  in 
three  columns  from  Warrenton  and  Warrcnton  Junction, 
and  was  at  this  time  joined  by  Heintzelman's  corps  of 
10,000  (but  without  artillery,  wagons,  or  horses  for  oflicers) 
and  Porter's  corps,  foot-sore  and  fatigued  by  long  marching 
night  and  day.  Under  these  circumstances  Pope  could  not 
maintain  his  front,  after  detaching  a  sufficient  force  to  meet 
Jackson  operating  on  his  flank. 

Gen.  Pope's  disposition  of  his  troops  at  this  juncture 
(27th)  was  as  follows:  the  corps  of  McDowell  and  Sigcl 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves  under  Reynolds  were  ad- 
vanced to  Gainesville,  Reno  and  Kearny  were  directed  upon 
Greenwich,  while  Hooker's  division  was  sent  against  Ewell 
along  the  railroad:  the  movement  however  was  too  late,  as 
a  large  part  of  Lee's  army  was  already  east  of  Thorough- 
fare (lap. 

Hooker  encountered  the  Confederates  near  Kettle  Run 
(27th)  and  a  sharp  engagement  ensued,  resulting  in  driving 
Ewell  from  the  field. 

As  McDowell,  Sigel  and  Reynolds  had  reached  their 
positions  there  was  every  prospect  that  Jackson  could  be 
overwhelmed  before  reinforcements  could  reach  him.  On 
the  evening  of  the  27th  lien.  Pope  ordered  Gen.  Porter  to 
be  at  Bristow  Station  by  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the 
28th,  with  Morell,  and  also  directed  him  to  communicate 
to  Banks  the  order  to  move  forward  to  Warrenton  Junc- 
tion. All  trains  were  ordered  this  side  of  Cedar  Run  and 
to  be  protected  by  a  regiment  of  infantry  and  section  of 
artillery.  For  some  reasons  Porter  did  not  comply  with 
this  or.ler  and  his  corps  was  not  in  the  battles  of  the  28th 
and  29th.  (Porter  was  afterward  tried  and  cashiered.) 
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Hcintzelman's  corps  pressed  forward  to  Manassas  on  the 
morning;  of  the  28th  and  forced  Jackson  to  retreat  across 
Bull  Run  by  the  Centrcville  turnpike.  McDowell  had  suc- 
ceeded in  checking  Lee  at  Thoroughfare  (Jap,  but  the  latter 
took  the  road  from  Hopeville  to  Newmarket  and  hastened 
to  the  relief  of  Jackson  who  was  already  in  rapid  retreat. 
A  portion  of  McDowell's  corps  encountered  the  retreating 
column  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2Sth  near  the  Warrenton 
turnpike  and  a  severe  but  successful  contest  ensued.  Jack- 
son was  again  attacked  on  the  29th  near  the  old  battle 
ground  nf  July,  1861.  Knowing  that  Longstreet  was  not 
distant  he  made  a  most  desperate  stand ;  the  fight  con- 
tinued nearly  all  day,  and  was  terminated  only  by  dark- 
ness. It  was  renewed  in  the  morning  (30th),  and  a  des- 
perate battle  continued  all  through  the  day,  but  Pope 
could  not  hold  out  against  the  combined  strength  of  Lee's 
army,  now  united,  and  after  a  hard  day's  fighting  was  forced 
»o  fall  back  behind  Bull  Run.  Pope's  loss  during  this 
campaign  was  nearly  30,000  men;  the  Confederate  loss 
about  15,000. 

Bull's  Eye,  in  architecture,  the  technical  name  given 
to  a  glass  lens  used  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  the 
light  of  a  given  centre  upon  an  object.  It  is  also  applied  to 
a  circular  window  of  plain  glass.  On  shipboard  tne  bull's 
eye  is  a  small  pulley  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  with  a  rope 
spliced  round  the  outer  edge,  and  another  sliding  through 
a  hole  in  the  centre.  In  rifle  practice  the  small  black  cen- 
tre in  the  circle  on  the  target  is  called  the  bull's  eye.  In 
astronomy,  the  bull's  eye  is  Aldebaran,  a  bright  star  in 
Taurus. 

II ii II '>kin,  a  township  of  Fayette  CO.,  Pa.     Pop.  1657. 

Bull  Swamp,  a  township  of  Lexington  CO.,  S.  C.  P.  933. 

Bull-terrier,  a  dog  bred  by  a  cross,  more  or  less  re- 
mote, between  the  bull-dog  and  some  one  of  the  terriers, 
and  frequently  uniting  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  courage 
and  strength  of  the  bull-dog  with  the  docility,  activity, 
quick  scent,  and  intelligence  of  the  terrier.  This  little  an- 
imal is  especially  famous  for  its  zeal  and  success  in  killing 
rats. 

Bull  Trout,  Gray  Trout,  Whitling,  or  Sewen, 


Bull  Trout. 

the  Salmo  Eriox,  a  fish  of  Europe  closely  resembling  the 
salmon  in  size,  appearance,  and  habits,  but  much  inferior 
as  food.  It  is  common  in  England  and  Wales.  It  affords 
good  sport  to  anglers. 

Bnlsar',  or  Bulsaur,  a  seaport  of  India,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Cambay,  and  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  44  miles  S. 
of  Surat.  It  has  manufactures  of  ginghams,  and  an  active 
trade  in  grain,  salt,  and  sugar.  Pop.  about  8000. 

Ilul'ti,  Iskar'do,  or  Little  Thibet,  the  upper  end 
of  the  Indus  Valley,  subject  to  Cashmere,  having  Chinese 
Tartary  on  the  N.,  Afghanistan  on  the  W.,  and  Cashmere 
on  the  S.,  between  lat.  34°  30'  and  36°  N.  and  Ion.  74°  40' 
and  76°  30'  E.  The  inhabitants  arc  Mohammedans  of 
Thibetan  origin.  The  climate  has  greater  extremes  than 
that  of  Cashmere ;  the  soil  produces  grains  and  fruits  in 
abundance.  This  region  is  also  called  Baltistau. 

Ilul'wark  [Fr.  boulevard],  in  fortification,  a  rampart 
or  bastion ;  an  outwork  for  defence ;  that  which  secures 
against  an  enemy;  a  shelter  or  means  of  protection.  On 
shipboard  a  bulwark  is  the  parapet  raised  round  the  deck 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  men  and  goods  from  slipping 
overboard,  and  of  excluding  the  waves  from  the  deck.  In 
ships  of  war  the  bulwark  is  sufficiently  high  and  solid  to 
afford  the  crew  some  protection  against  the  shot  of  the 
enemy. 

Bulwer  (EDWARD  GEORGE  EARLE  LYTTON),  BARON 
LYTTON,  a  celebrated  English. novelist,  born  in  Norfolk  in 
May,  1S05,  was  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  William 
Earlc  Bulwer  and  Elizabeth  Lytton.  Both  parents  were  de- 
•  Ird  lY'iin  iincicnt  families.  His  early  education  was 
superintended  by  his  mother,  a  woman  of  intellectual  tastes 
and  culture.  Having  entered  Cambridge,  he  gained  the 
chancellor's  prize  for  English  verse  by  his  poem  on  "  Sculp- 
ture" (1825),  and  in  1826  graduated  at  Trinity  Hall.  He 
soon  after  visited  France,  and  published  after  his  return 
his  novel  of  "Falkland"  (1827),  which  was  followed  by 


'•  Pelham,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Gentleman  "  (1828),  "  The 
Disowned"  (1828),  "Devereux"  (1829),  "Paul  Clifford" 
(1830),  "The  Siamese  Twins,"  a  poem  (1831),  and  "Eu- 
gene Aram  "  (1832).  In  1831  he  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment for  St.  Ives,  and  from  1832  to  1841  he  represented 
the  city  of  Lincoln.  He  published  in  1833  "  England  and 
the  Knglish,"and  the  same  year  visited  Germany  and  Italy. 
He  produced  in  rapid  succession  "  The  Pilgrims  of  the 
Rhine,"  "The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  "  Rienzi,  the  Last 
of  the  Tribunes"  (1835),  and  "The  Student,"  a  series  of 
contributions  to  the  "New  Monthly  Magazine,"  of  whieh 
he  was  for  some  time  editor.  His  drama  entitled  "The 
Duchess  of  La  Valliere  "  ( ls3fi)  was  not  well  received.  In 
1837  he  brought  out  "Athens,  its  Rise  and  Fall,"  and 
"  Ernest  Maltravers,"  a  novel,  which  was  continued  under 
the  title  of  "Alice,  or  the  Mysteries."  His  dramas  entitled 
"  The  Lady  of  Lyons"  (1838)  and  "  Richelieu  "  were  very 
successful,  as  well  as  the  comedy  of  "  Money,"  which  came 
out  soon  after.  His  "  Night  and  Morning,"  a  novel,  pub- 
lished in  1841,  was  followed  by  "Zanoni"  (1842),  "The 
Last  of  the  Barons"  (1843),  "Lucretia,  or  the  Children  of 
the  Night"  (1846).  and  "  Harold,  the  Last  of  the  Saxon 
Kings  "(1848).  His  novels  entitled"  The  Caxtons  "  (1850), 
"My  Novel"  (1851),  and  "What  will  he  Do  with  It?" 
(1858)  first  appeared  in  "  Blackwood's  Magazine,"  to 
which  Bulwer  has  been  a  frequent  contributor.  "A  Strange 
Story  "  came  out  in  "All  the  Year  Round  "  in  1861 .  Although 
his  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  his  novels,  he  has  distin- 
guished himself  in  various  departments  of  literature.  His 
translations  of  Schiller's  poems  (1844)  were  received  with 
favor,  and  he  has  published  original  poems — "  O'Niel,  or 
the  Rebel"  (1827),  "The  New  Timon  "  (1846),  and  "King 
Arthur  "(1848).  His  novels  have  great  popularity  in  Eng- 
land, America,  and  on  the  Continent,  and  nave  been  trans- 
lated into  several  languages.  Bulwer  was  made  a  baronet 
in  1838,  and  in  1844,  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  came  into 
possession  of  the  Kuebworth  estates  and  assumed  the  name 
of  Bulwer-Lytton.  He  had  published  in  1835  a  liberal 
political  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Crisis,"  which  caused  a 
great  sensation.  Ho  was  elected  lord  rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  in  1856,  and  in  1858  he  held  for  a  time 
the  office  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  colo- 
nies. He  was  made  a  peer  in  1866  with  the 
title  of  Baron  Lytton.  In  1827  he  married 
Miss  ROSINA  WHEELER  of  Limerick  (b.  1807), 
who  wrote  "  Chevely,  or  the  Man  of  Honor  " 
(1839),  "Bianca  Capello,"  "The  Budget  of 
the  Bubble  Family,"  and  other  books.  The 
union  was  unhappy,  and  the  parties  sepa- 
rated in  1836.  Died  Jan.  18,  1873. 

J.  THOMAS. 

Bulwer  (EDWARD  ROBERT).  See  LVTTOW 
(EDWARD  ROBERT  BVLVER-LYTTON). 

Bnl'wer  (HENRY  LYTTON  EARI.E),  BARON 
DALLINO  AND  BULWER,  an  English  diplomatist  and  author, 
a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1804.  He  was 
elected  to  Parliament  in  1830,  and  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Madrid  in  1843.  In  1849  he  was  transferred  to  Well- 
ington, and  in  1851  was  created  a  knight  grand  cross  of 
the  Bath.  He  became  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Con- 
stantinople in  1858.  He  was  afterwards  ennobled.  Among 
his  works  arc  "  France,  Social  and  Literary,"  and  a  "  Life 
of  Lord  Byron."  Died  May  27,  1872. 

Bummalo'ti  (»?««ni»  ophindon),  a  fish  of  the  family 
Scopclida1,  which  is  regarded  as  a  subdivision  of  the  family 
Salmonidoe.  It  is  a  native  of  the  seas  of  India,  from 
which  it  is  exported  in  large  quantities,  salted  and  dried, 
being  highly  esteemed  for  its  flavor.  In  commerce  it  is 
known  by  the  appellation  of  "  Bombay  duck."  It  is  long, 
with  a  very  large  mouth,  the  gape  of  which  extends  behind 
the  eyes,  and  which  is  furnished  with  a  great  number  of 
long,  slender,  barbed  teeth. 

Bum'mingtown, a  township  of  Maconco.,N.  C.  Pop. 
320. 

Bum'stead  (FREEMAN  JOSIAH),  M.  D.,born  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  April  21,  1826,  graduated  at  Williams  College  in 
1847,  studied  medicine  in  Paris,  and  became  a  practitioner 
in  New  York,  where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  vene- 
real diseases  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
also  surgeon  to  the  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  and  the  Charity 
Hospital.  He  haspublished  "  Pathology  and  Treatment  of 
Venereal  Diseases"  (1861),  and  valuable  translations  from 
Ricord  and  Cullerier. 

Bunce  (FRANCIS  M.),  U.  S.  N..  born  Dec.  25,  isr.fi.  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1857, 
l>er:imr  a  lieutenant  in  1861,  a  lieutenant  commander  in 
1863,  a  commander  in  1871.  Had  charge  of  the  naval 
howitzers  in  the  combined  army  and  navy  expedition  of 
July  10,  1863,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  a  part  of 
Mums  Island.  Participated  in  all  the  important  attacks 
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on  the  defences  of  Charleston  harbor  during  the  summer 

and  full  "I    I  Mi.'!,  inn!   «a-   in   tin-  disastrous  assault  upon 
Kurt    Slimier    of   Sept.    H.    iMi.'l.    when;,    fur    his    "gallant 
support  antl  zealous  eo-operat ion,"  In-  receive.!  tin--  thanks 
of  his  coQimauding  officer,  Captain  Thoma-  II.  .->t"venB. 
Fi'MiAi.i.  A.  PARKER,  t'.  S.  V 

Bun'combe,  a  county  in  the  W.  of  North  Carolina. 
AI,..I.  1  lO  square  links.  It  1-  nit  i  i  .-.'ctcd  l>v  the  French 
I):. .:i.|  Hivcr.  iiinl  bounded  on  tin-  K.  liy  the  Blue  Ridge. 
The  surface  is  partly  mountainous;  the  soil  of  the  valleys 
is  fertile.  Cattle,  grain.  tobacco,  and  wool  are  raised. 
Capital,  Ashcvillc.  I'np.  l.i.llL'.  The  plira.ie  "talking 
I'm-  lliin.'i.ini..-,"  often  heard  among  politicians,  was  !'n-t 
u-fl  hv  a  member  of  Congress  from  this  district.  During 
a  long  speech  which  he  made,  several  members,  who  had 
nut  patienee  to  listen,  retireil  from  the  hall.  Ho  then  told 
the  remaining  ineinliers  that  they  also  might  go,  for  he 
"was  only  talking  for  lluntumke." 

Buncombe,  a  post-township  of  Johnson  co.,  111.  Pop. 
IMt. 

Ilun'delcund',  or  Bundlecund,  a  territory  of  Hin- 
iloslmi,  is  liinindi'il  on  the  N.  K.  bv  the  river  Jumna.  It 
extends  from  bit.  24°  to  26°  2li'  X.',  and  from  Ion.  7S°  to 
81°  S6'  E.  Area,  about  IS. nun  square  miles,  of  which 
about  8700  square  miles  are  sul.ji.rt  in  the  British,  while 
the  rest  of  the  country  is  governed  by  numerous  native 
princes,  who  are  tributary  to  the  British.  It  is  situated  in 
the  North  western  Provinces.  The  surfiiee  is  diversified  by 
many  hills  or  isolated  precipitous  rocks.  The  soil  is  fer- 
tile, but  requires  irrigation.  It  i-  -aid  to  contain  dia- 
monds and  rich  beds  of  iron  ore.  The  chief  towns  arc 
I'alpc,  Han. la.  .Ihmisi.  mid  I'allinger.  Pop.  2..V.CJ.MHI. 

Hundemeer'  (ane.  Arujrn),  a  riverof  Persia.  It  Bows 
through  a  richly  wooded  valley,  emptying  into  the  Bakh- 
tcgan  Lake  atler  u  course  of  l.id  miles. 

Bun'galow  [from  the  Hit  ^("summer- 

house"],  the  name  of  a  kind  of  rural  dwelling  YWy  common 
mining  tin)  Europeans  in  India.  Bungalows  usually  have 
but  one  storv.  and  arc  always  surrounded  with  a  verandah, 
the  covering  of  which  affords  shelter  from  the  sun. 
sides  private  bungalows,  there  nre  military  bungalows  for 
the  use  of  soldiers  in  cantonments,  and  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  trav  rllers  there  are  puMie  bungalows  belonging 
to  the  gin  eminent  mi  all  the  principal  roads  in  India. 
Travellers  sometimes  carry  their  provisions,  servants,  etc. 
with  them,  paying  a  rupee  (a  hull' dollar  of  our  money)  per 
day  for  the  use  of  the  bungalow.  But  on  the-  most  fre- 
quented roads  one  can  nearly  always  find  native  cooks,  or 
nilher  "stewards"  I  Uniii*<iintln),  as  they  are  called,  who 
furnish  food  for  travellers,  and  cook  it. 

It  M n  ion,  or  Kun von  [said  to  be  from  the  Gr. /JovVtor, 
the  "earth-nut,"  from  its  fancied  resemblance  in  shape],  i- 
a  painful  inflammation  of  thtftvpra  mu<-n*a,  or  membranous 
s;i.-  of  the  joint  which  connects  the  great  toe  with  its  meta- 
tarsal  bone.  The  pressure  of  a  boot  causes  this  bursa  to 
inflame  and  swell,  and  this  may  go  on  to  suppuration. 
Best  and  poulticing  are  generally  sufficient  to  subdue  the 
;iit;irk,  and  \M-aring  a  shoe  so  constructed  as  to  save  the 
bunion  from  pressure  will  generally  prevent  a  recurrence. 

Bunka'rn,  or  Jilnc  River,  of  Colorado,  rises  in  the 
Middle  Park,  among  the  Rocky  .Mountains,  flows  nearly 
south  -westward,  and  unites  with  the  Gunnison  River  to 
form  the  Grand  Kiver.  Total  length,  estimated  at  200 
miles. 

Bun'ker  Hill,  a  post-village  of  Mueonpin  co.,  111.  It 
has  .me  weekly  newspaper. 

Bunker  Hill,  a  post-township  of  Ingtmm  co.,  Mich. 
Pop.  y»7. 

Banker  Hill,  the  county-seat  of  Russell  co.,  Kan.,  on 
the  Kansas  Pacific  R.  II..  1711  miles  W.  of  Toneka,  has  one 
weekly  paper.  .1.  li.  CAHUOI.T,  En.  ••  XKW  RKITBMC." 

Blinker  Hill,  a  rounded  eminence  in  Charlestown,  now 
a  part  of  Boston,  Mass.  It  is  about  110  feet  high  and  con- 
neeted  by  a  ridge  with  another  small  eminence  700  yards 
di-lmit  called  Breed's  Hill.  These  two  eleiaii..ns  arc  fa- 
mous for  the  buttle  fought  here  In'tween  the  British  and 
American  forces  . I  line  17.  177.").  The  American  redoubt  was 
..n  Breed's  Hill,  but  by  common  usage  the  event  is  known 
:  attic  of  Bunker  Hill. 

After  the  stirring  events  of  the  spring  of  that  year  the 
troops  organi/.cd  in  New-  England  had  taken  up  a  line  ex- 
tending from  Koxbury  to  Cambridge  under  command  of 
lien.  Arteuias  Ward:  Putnam.  Starkc,  1'rescott.  Gridlcy. 
and  Pomcroy  were  there,  and  by  the  middle  of  June  not 
les-  than  20,000  men  had  ass,. milled. 

Hen.  Gage  was  in  chief  command  of  the  British  at  Bos- 
ton, and  had  been  recently  largely  reinforced  by  Gen'ls 
Howe.  Biirgnyne  and  Clinton. 

It  having  been  ascertained  by  the  provincial  army  that 


Gage  meditated  seizing  and  fortifying  Bunker  Hill  and  the 
heights  of  Dorchester  on  the  night  of  the  IHth,  it  was  deter- 
mined by  the  Americans  to  forestall  this  design,  and,  on  the 
niirht  of  l  he  llith,  a  detachment  of  1  "tin  men  under  command 
of  Co!.  \Vm.  Pregcott,  was  despatched  from  Caml.n.i 
Charlestown  for  the  purpose  of  fortifying  Bunker  Hill. 
They  were  joined  at  Charlestown  Neck  by  Gen.  Puinam 
and  Major  Brooks  and  ut  a  council  it  was  decided  to  fortify 
Breed's  Hill  not  as  high  as  Bunker  Hill  but  nearer  1: 
By  daylight  a  formidable  work  had  been  thrown  up  on  the 
spot  now  marked  by  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  This  be- 
ing discovered  by  daylight  the  "  Lively"  opened  tire  upon 
it  which  soon  extended  to  all  the  shipping  and  the  l.at 
tery  on  Copp's  Hill  in  Boston ;  the  British  troops  were  call- 
ed to  arms  and  preparations  for  an  attack  wore  made  ; 
Present!  meanwhile  continued  to  strengthen  his  position 
and  sent  to  Cambridge  for  reinforcements;  the  entire  Amer- 
ican force  engaged,  however,  did  not  probably  exceed,  at 
any  time,  1500. 

A  force  of  British  under  Gcn'ls  Howe  and  Pigot,  covered 
by  the  guns  of  their  shipping,  had  embarked  in  boats  and 
bindcdai  Mortons  Point  cost  of  the  foot  of  Breed's  Ilill.  This 
movement  produced  the  greatest  excitement  in  Cambridge 
and  reinforcements  were  hastened  to  Charlcstowu,  GcnTs 
Warren  and  I'omeroy  arriving  at  2  r.  M.  at  the  moment 
Howe,  whose  force  by  this  time  had  been  increased  to  about 
•lOOO.bcgan  his  advance  around  the  eastern  slopes  of  Breed's 
Hill  and  along  the  Mystic  river  with  the  intention  of  gain- 
ing the  rear  of  the  American  lino;  but  this  movement  hav- 
ing been  anticipated  Knowlton  had  taken  up  a  position 
near  Bunker  Hill  and  thrown  up  a  breastwork  nearly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  length,  and  another  line  had 
been  built  in  front  of  a  stone  and  rail  fence  between  which 
was  placed  new  mown  hay,  and  between  the  breast  work 
and  the  rail  fence  the  artillery  was  placed.  The  Conn,  and 
N.  H.  troops  were  west  of  the  redoubt  and  a  force  was  post- 
ed at  the  foot  of  the  S.  \\.si.leof  Breed's  Hill,  near  Charles- 
town,  and  a  work  had  been  commenced  on  Bunker  Ilill. 
Gen.  Warren,  who  was  with  Prescott  in  the  redoubt,  having 
refused  to  take  command  from  either  Prescott  or  Putnam, 
saying  he  came  to  fight  as  a  volunteer.  Howe  was  foiled 
in  his  flank  movement  and  en  in  pel  led  to  make  a  direct  at  tack 
and  having  ordered  the  guns  of  the  shipping  and  the  bat- 
tery at  Copp's  Hill  to  open  fire  on  the  redoubt  moved  for- 
ward under  its  cover  up  the  slopes  of  Breed's  Ilill  in  two 
wings,  the  right  under  his  own  command  the  left  under 
Pigot :  Gen.  Howe  with  his  command  to  carry  the  position 
at  the  rail  fence  while  Pigot  attacked  the  redoubt.  Prcs- 
cott's  orders  to  his  men  were  to  reserve  their  fire  on  the  ad- 
vancing columns  till  the  whites  of  the  men's  eyes  could  be 
seen.  The  British  opened  fire  when  within  gunshot  but 
no  reply  was  heard  from  the  breastworks  till  they  were 
within  close  range  when  volley  after  volley  was  poured  into 
their  ranks  causing  them  to  fly  in  disorder  toward  their 
boats.  Howe  succeeded,  however,  in  quickly  rallying  his 
troops  and  being  reinforced  by  some  400  marines  and  pro- 
vided with  artillery,  of  which  latter  they  were  deficient  in 
the  first  attack,  a  second  advance  was  made  over  the  same 
ground. 

In  the  meantime  reinforcements  had  been  sent  to  Prescott 
hut  those  sent  from  Cambridge  were  prevented  from  cross- 
ing Charlcstown  Neck  by  the  severe  fire  of  the  batteries 
and  shipping  of  the  British,  and  but  few  additional  troops 
reached  the  redoubt  before  the  second  attack. 

As  before  the  Americans  reserved  their  fire  till  the  British 
line  was  at  short  range  when  it  was  delivered  with  the  same 
deadly  effect. 

Hot  shot  from  Copp's  hill  having  meanwhile  set  fire  to 
some  houses  in  Charlcstown  the  whole  town  was  soon  in 
flames  and  Gen.  Howe  hoped  to  storm  the  redoubt  under 
eo\er  of  the  .-moke:  but  a  light  wind  which  had  just  sprang 
up  cleared  away  the  smoke  and  disclosed  the  advancing  col- 
umns which  were  again  broken  and  driven  in  confusion  by 
the  fatal  fire  from  the  patriots  within  the  redoubt.  Howe 
was  now  reinforced  by  Clinton  and  a  third  attack  was  ir-idc 
upon  this  little  band  whose  ammunition  was  now  nearly 
exhausted  and  Howe,  having  discovered  the  weakness  of 
this  part  of  the  line,  attacked  the  position  between  the  rail 
fence  on  the  east  of  the  redoubt  and  the  breastwork,  sweep- 
ing it  with  his  artillery  and  forcing  its  defenders  within  the 
redoubt.  The  ammunition  of  the  Americans  was  now  com- 
pletely exhausted  and  the  .British  advancing  scaled  the 
work  hut  were  met  by  the  Americans  with  muskets  clubbed 
and  a  hand  to  band  conflict  ensued.  But  the  superiority 
of  the  British  in  numbers  was  too  great  and  Prescott  waa 
[led  to  order  a  retreat,  himself  and  Warren  being  the 
last  to  leave  the  works.  Stark  and  Knowlton  maintained 
their  position  at  the  rail  fence  until  the  retreat  had  '"  •  n 
effected,  when  they  retired  slowly  mid  in  good  order.  War- 
ren had  hardly  left  the  redoubt  when  he  fell  shot  through 
the  head  ;  Prescott  escaped  uninjured.  Falling  back  across 
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Bunker  Hill,  Putnam  here  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
rally  the  retreating  army  within  the  partially  finished 
works.  The  retreat  continued  across  Charlestown  Neck 
where  many  were  killed  by  a  severe  fire  from  the  shipping 
and  batteries;  but  the  British  did  not  continue  their  pur- 
suit beyond  this  point. 

The  British  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about  1050  ; 
the  American  loss  was  not  over  450. 

A  granite  obelisk  221  feet  in  height  now  marks  the  scene 
of  this  important  struggle  on  Breed's  Hill,  and  is  known  as 
Bunker  Hill  Monument.  Gen.  Lafayette  laid  the  corner 
stone  June  17,  1825,  and  Daniel  Webster  delivered  one  of 
his  most  memorable  orations  on  the  occasion.  The  mon- 
ument was  completed  in  1842  and  was  dedicated  June  17, 
1843  in  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  and  his 
Cabinet,  Daniel  Webster  being,  as  before,  the  orator  of  the 
occasion. 

fiuno'des  Gemma'cca*  called  in  English  gem  pimp- 
let,  a  zoophyte  of  the  or- 
der Actinoida  (sea  ane- 
mones ;  see  ANEMONE. 
SEA).  When  open  it 
bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  a  flower,  but 
when  closed  it  assumes  a 
spherical  form,  having 
the  appearance  of  an 
echinus  stripped  of  its 
spines.  The  generic  name 
is  from  the  Greek  /3ou- 
pw67jf,  signifying  "resem- 
bling an  eminence  or  a 
woman's  breast"  (refer- 
ring to  its  form  when 
closed);  thespecificname 
is  from  the  Latin  gemma, 
a  "  bud,"  or  small  pro- 
tuberance, and  has  allu- 
sion to  the  wart-like  pro- 
tuberances on  the  exte- 
rior surface. 

Bnn'sen      (ROBERT 
WILHELH),  a  very  distin- 
guished German  chemist, 
born  at   Giittingen  Mar. 
31,  1811,  became  in  1851  _ 
professor  of  chemistry  at  r^ 
Breslau,  and  in   1852  at   ^ 

Heidelberg.      He    is    the  Bu nodes,  closed, 

author  of  several  works, 

the  most  important  perhaps  being  on  gas  analysis.  His  in- 
vestigations on  organic  compounds  of  arsenic,  kakodyl,  etc., 
in  1841,  attracted  much  attention.  He  has  invented  several 
most  important  pieces  of  apparatus,  several  of  which  bear 
his  name,  as  the  Bunsen  battery,  gas-burner,  photometer, 
filter  pump,  etc.  His  most  brilliant  discovery  was  prob- 
ably that  of  spectrum  analysis  and  the  SPECTROSCOPE  (which 
see),  made  in  connection  with  Kirchoff.  This  instrument 
established  a  new  era  in  astronomy,  and  has  already  led 
to  most  valuable  discoveries  in  chemistry.  By  its  aid 
Bunscn  himself  discovered  two  new  alkaline  metals,  ciixnun 
and  rubidium,  and  Lamy  and  Crookes  discovered  thallium 
and  Riche  and  RichtertWiutn.  He  also  devised  a  new  sys- 
tem of  analysis  by  flame  reactions.  His  laboratory  is  still 
a  favorite  resort  for  Americans  studying  chemistry  in 
Europe.  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

liiiiiscn,  von  (CHRISTIAN  KARL  JOSIAS),  PH.  D.,  D.  C.  L., 
CHEVALIBR,  an  eminent  Gorman  writer  and  diplomatist, 
born  at  Korbach,  in  Westphalia,  Aug.  25, 1791.  He  studied 
the  Oriental  languages  in  his  youth.  He  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  Prussian  embassy  at  Rome  in  1818,  where 
he  remained  many  years  and  devoted  much  time  to  philol- 
ogy and  historical  research.  In  1827  he  succeeded  Niebuhr 
as  Prussian  minister  at  Rome.  Ho  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  London  in  1841,  and  acquired  a  greater  influence 
and  a  higher  position  in  English  society  than  any  German 
diplomatist  had  ever  enjoyed.  His  principal  works  are 
"  Die  Vcrfassung  dcr  Kirche  der  Zukunft"  (1845),  "Egyp- 
tens  Stclle  in  der  Weltgeschichte "  (5  vols.,  1845-57), 
"Christianity  and  Mankind"  (7  vols.,  1854),  and  "  Gott 
in  der  Geschichte  "  (2  vols.,  1868).  Ho  had  a  high  repu- 
tation as  an  Egyptologist,  and  was  liberal  in  religion  and 
politics.  He  was  recalled  from  the  court  of  St.  James  in 
1854,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Freiherr  (baron)  in 
1*58.  Died  at  Bonn  Nov.  29,  1860.  (See  "Memoirs  of 
Baron  Bunsen,"  by  his  wife,  2  vols.,  1868.) 

Iliini.     See  MILDEW. 

Bun'ter  Sand'stein  ("variegated  sandstone"),  a  Ger- 
man term  imported  into  English  geology,  and  applied  to 
the  "new  red  sandstone,"  the  lowest  portion  of  the  tri- 


assic  series,  called  grte  biyarrt  by  French  geologists.  As 
the  trias  is  more  perfectly  developed  in  Germany  than  in 
Great  Britain,  the  German  beds  are  considered  the  typical 
group  of  the  triassic  period.  Large  quantities  of  bunter 
sandstein  flank  the  Vosges  Mountains.  It  is  there  gene- 
rally a  fine-grained,  solid  sandstone,  useful  as  a  material 
for  building,  and  is  often  of  a  blue,  red,  or  greenish  tint. 
The  most  remarkable  fossils  of  this  formation  are  the  re- 
mains of  huge  batrachiaus,  including  the  Labyrinthotlim. 

Bun'ting  [cognate  with  the  Gcr.  bunt,  "  variegated,"  a 
term  appropriate  to  many  of  the  species],  a  name  properly 


The  Cirl  Bunting  (Emberiza  cirluf). 

given  to  numerous  small  birds  of  the  genera  Etnberiza, 
Eufipiza,  and  Plectrophanee,  These  birds  are  mostly  Euro- 
pean, but  some  are  found  in  America.  One  of  their  mim= 
ber  is  the  ortolan  of  Europe,  so  highly  prized  for  the  table. 
The  bobolink  is  sometimes  called  rice-bunting,  and  several 
other  birds  are  often  improperly  called  buntings. 

Bunting  (JABEZ),  D.  D.,  an  English  Wcsleyan  minis- 
ter, born  at  Manchester  May  13.  1779.  He  gained  dis- 
tinction as  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  had  much  influence 
in  the  Church.  Died  June  16,  1858.  (See  his  Life  by  T. 
P.  BITNTING,  1859.) 

Bunt  of  a  Sail  is  that  portion  nearest  the  central  per- 
pendicular line.  If  a  sail  be  divided  into  four  equal  por- 
tions from  side  to  side,  the  bunt  would  comprise  the  two 
middle  strips. 

Buntz'lau,  or  Bunzlau,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Sile- 
sia, is  on  the  Bober,  28  miles  by  rail  W.  N.  W.  of  Licgnitz. 
It  has  a  normal  school,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  goods, 
hosiery,  linens,  etc.  Pop.  in  1871,  8817. 

It  M  nl /.l:i  ii.  or  Bunzlau,  JuilgO'.  e.  "Young  Buntz- 
lau"),  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  river  Iser,  37  miles  N.  E. 
of  Prague.  It  has  an  old  castle,  a  gymnasium,  and  man- 
ufactures of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  leather,  and  soap. 
Pop.  in  1869,  8695. 

Bun'yan  (JOHN),  author  of  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  was 
born  near  Bedford,  England,  in  1628,  and  learned  the  trade 
of  a  tinker.  He  was  dissipated  in  his  youth,  and  enlisted 
in  the  army  of  the  Parliament  about  1645.  He  married 
about  the  age  of  twenty,  soon  quitted  the  army,  and 
joined  the  Baptists.  After  passing  through  severe  spiritual 
conflicts  he  became  a  preacher  in  1655.  He  preached  at 
Bedford  until  1660,  and  was  then  committed  to  Bedford 
jail,  in  which  he  was  confined  twelve  years.  In  this  jail 
he  wrote  "  Pilgrim's  Progress"  (1678),  and  other  religious 
works,  amounting  in  all  to  sixty  volumes,  large  and  small. 
After  his  liberation  he  resumed  his  ministerial  labors  at 
Bedford.  Died  Aug.  31,  1688.  "We  are  not  afraid  to 
say,"  says  Macaulay,  "that  though  there  were  many  clever 
men  in  England  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  there  were  only  two  great  creative  minds.  One 
of  these  produced  the  '  Paradise  Lost,'  and  the  other  the 
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'Pilgrim's    Progress.1"      (See    MACATI.AT,     "  Essay    on 

Soiithcy's  edit: .1  •  Pilgrim's  Progress;'"  IVIHEY,  "Lite 

of  .lohii  Bunyan,"   I 

llu'ol-Scliiin'i'ii-lriii,    von    (KARL    FKIIIHX 
CorNT,  mi  Au-ti-ian  diplomatist,  tiorti  in  Switzerland  May 
17,  I7'.I7.      llr  was  sent  us  ambassador  to  St.  I'ciersbnrg  in 
ISIS.  and   u;,-    iniii-terrod    tn    tin-  marl   of   St.  ,J;u, 
l-.il.      Hi'  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs  from   1- 
May,   Iv.'.l.      hied  I  let.  L'N   ]S«5. 

Buoy  (pron.  bwoy  or  boy),  a  Boating  body  usually  in- 
tended us  a  ni:irk  for  the  guidance  of  marinere.  It  is 
made  either  (it  wood  or  metal,  and  is  often  hollow.  Buoys 
:irc  ;n'ih-!;illv  moored  by  chains  to  tin.-  bed  of  the  channel. 
They  are  of  various  iMpe*,  sizes,  and  colors,  parth  to 
render  them  conspicuous,  and  partly  to  distinguish  them 
one  from  another.  Sometimes  buoys  point  out  tho  beet 
channel;  sometimes  they  warn  the  mariner  away  limn 
shoals :  sometimes  they  form  a  continuous  double  1 
tween  which  ships  can  with  safety  pass.  A  hollow  conical 
buoy  is  called  a  "can-buoy,"  a  double  conical  buoy  is 
called  a  "  nun-buoy,"  a  flouting  wooden  spar  is  a 
"  spar-buoy."  Tho  bell-buoy  is  a  contrivance  for 
rendering  a  buoy  :in<lil,h-.  whether  it  is  visible  or 
not;  so  long  as  any  stream  of  water,  caused  by  a  tide 
or  current,  passes  through  the  lower  part  of  the  Im "\ . 
il  moves  Mil  undershot  wheel,  which  rings  a  bell.  In 
laving  lubmtrlne  telegraphs  buoys  are  used  when 
cables  are  thrown  overboard  in  stormy  weather.  Such 
wcai  her  iiii^ht  severely  Btrain  the  telegraphic  cable, 
but  it  nun  I"-  oat,  buoyed,  and  abandoned  during  the 
rough  weather,  and  afterwards  picked  up  and  repaired,  and 
tho  work  of  laying  the  cable  can  go  on  as  before  the  storm. 

A  buoy-rope,  on  shipboard,  .is  the  rope  which  connects 
tho  anchor  with  :i  huoy  floating  above  it.  It  is  simply  in- 
tended to  point  out  tho  locality  of  the  anchor,  but  if  it  be 
strong  it  is  useful  in  assisting  to  raise  the  anchor  at  times 
when  the  proper  cable  is  cut  or  injured. 

llllplia^lt.       See  liEEPEATER. 

Buprcs'tis  [from  the  Or.  /Soiiirpi^rit,  the  name  of  an 


Hiir'bnnk,  a  post-township  of  Monongalia  co.,  Minn. 
Pop.  r>L':;. 

Iliirtmnk,  a  post-village  of  Canaan  township,  Wayne 
0.  Pop.  258. 

Bur'beck  (HENRY),  an  American  officer,  born  in  Bos- 
ton June  s,  17.VI.  lie  was  a  soldier  in  the  Keiolution, 
mid  "us  appointed  captain  under  the  Confederation  May 
1.  17>7.  In  17*1)  he  wa-  c<,miui--ionci|  a  captain  of  artil- 
lery, major  in  17'Jl,  lieutenant-colonel  in  17'.is.  and  eol 1 

in  ISIIL'.  Jle  served  with  distinction  in  tin-  Kei  olutinnary 
war,  ihut  of  1M2  with  tlreat  Britain,  and  on  frontier  ecr- 
\m.  Ho  was  brcvetted  brigadier-general  IHl.'t,  and  re- 
tired  in, in  the  army  June,  1815.  Died  at  New  London, 
Conn.,  Oct.  2,  1848. 

Bur'bois,  a  post-township  of  Gasconade  co.,  Ho. 
Pop.  800. 

Bur'bot  (Lola  vulynrii),  a  fish  of  tho  same  genus  as 
the  ling,  is  found  in  certain  rivers  of  England,  and  is  tho 
only  British  fresh-water  species  of  the  family  Uadidu.'.  It 
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The  Giant  Buprestis. 

insect  irbox  bite  is  snid  to  have  emised  eattle  to  swell  up: 
derived  from  POVS,  an  "ox,"  and  irpijOu,.  to  "puff  up"  by 
blowing],  a  genus  of  coleopterous  insects  of  the  fiimily 
Uiiprestidii1.  whieh  includes  more  than  hum  species.  They 
arc  remarkable  for  the  splendorand  richness  of  their  colors. 
They  ure  found  in  North  America,  hut  are  more  abundant 
in  tropical  countries.  The  /ln/,nxii\  i/ii/nn.  of  Cayenne,  is 
at.  , ut  two  inches  long,  and  is  larger  than  any  of  the  North 
American  species. 

llur,  a  rouijli.  prickly  covering  (involucre')  of  the  seeds 
:u-  plants,  as  the  chestnut.     The  term  is  also  applied 
to  the  tinner  head  or  involucre  of  the  Arrilum  l,t/i/,n  (bur- 
dock i.  the  prickles  of  which  arc  hooked  at  the  point.     In 
ivinj;  on  steel  or  copper,  hur  is  a  slight  ridi;e  raised 
on  the  cil^-cs  of  a  line  by  the  graver  or  the  dry-point. 

Bnrn'llo,  an  inland  and  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Adriatic. 
5  miles  X.  K.  ut'  Venice.  The  inhabitants  are  employed  in 
fishinir  and  cultivating  vegetables  for  tho  market  of  Venice. 
Pop.  6 

Ilur'bnsfl  (RICHARD),  an  English  actor,  one  of  Shaks- 
peare's  associates.  Died  in  Kil'.l. 


The  Burbot. 

is  also  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  in  Asia.  The  larger  specimens  weigh  eight 
or  ten  pounds.  It  has  two  dorsal  fins,  the  second  of  which 
is  very  long,  and  a  very  long  anal  fin.  Its  flesh  i«  white, 
firm,  and  is  esteemed  as  food.  It  is  capable  of  living  a 
long  time  out  of  water.  Several  burbots  are  found  in  the 
U.S. 

Bur'bridgc  (STEPHEN  GANO),  an  American  general  of 
volunteers,  born  in  Scott  co.,  Ky.,  Aug.  19, 1831 ;  educated 
at  Georgetown  College  and  at 
Kentucky  Military  Institute. 
Frankfort;  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  the  late  Senator  Gar- 
rett  Davis  at  Paris,  Ky.  In 
1849  he  returned  to  Georgetown, 
and  engaged  in  mercantile  busi- 
II  1853,  when  he  turned 
his  attention  to  farming,  and  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  recent  ei\  il 
war  was  conducting  a  large  farm 
in  Logan  county.  lie  at  once 
ardently  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  U.  S..  and  by  his  voice 
and  influence  raised  the  famous 
Twenty-sixth  Kentucky,  which 
he  led  in  the  field  until  the  bat- 
tle of  Shiloh,  where,  for  distin- 
guished gallantry,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  a  brigadier-general 
of  U.  8.  volunteers.  Upon 
Bragg's  invasion  of  Kentucky 
in  I  st>2  he  was  ordered  there, 
remaining  till  Bragg  was  driven 
from  the  Slate,  when  he  waa 
ordered  to  join  the  expedition 
against  Vicksburg.  lie  led  the 
charge  at  Arkansas  Post  and 
at  Port  Gibson,  being  among 
the  first  to  enter  each  place.  In  the  various  actions  about, 
and  at  the  siege  of,  Vicksburg  he  was  conspicuous.  He 
subsequently  commanded  the  military  district  of  Kentucky, 
and  it  was  during  this  time  that  he  defeated  John  Morgan 
in  his  raids,  and  drove  him  into  Tennessee.  For  this  ser- 
vice he  received  the  thanks  of  President  Lincoln,  and  was 
brevctted  major-general.  He  resigned  in  1865. 

Burch'dale,  a  township  of  Todd  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  124. 
Burch'villo,  a  township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ala.   P.  856. 
Bnrchville,  a  township  of  St.  t'lairco..  .Mich.  IVj 
Burckhardt  (JAKOB).    See  AITKNIUX. 
Bnrck'hardt  MOHAXN  Lrnwio),  an  enterprising  Swiss 
traveller,  born  at  Lausanne  Nov.  24,  17SI.     lie  went  to 
London  in    IMH'I.  and  entered   the  service  of  the  African 
;ation.  which  in  isn'.i  sent  him  to  explore  the  interior 
of  Africa.     He  spent  about  two  years  in  Syria,  and  pre- 
pared himself  by  the  study  of  Arabic  and  medicine,     lie 
travelled  through  Cairo  and  Nubia  to  Mecca,  where  he 
arrived  in  1S14.     Disguised  as  a  Moslem  haji.  he  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mount  Ararat  and  to  Medina.     He  died  at 
Cairo  Oct.  1J,  1S17.     He  was  eminently  qualified  for  the 
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part  of  n  traveller  and  explorer.  His  "Travels  in  Nubia" 
(in  English,  1819).  "  Travels  in  Syria  and  Palestine  "  (1822), 
"Travels  in  Arabia"  (lM.".'i.  "  Notes  on  the  I'.edouins  mill 
Wahabis"  (1830),  ninl  "  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Mod- 
ern Egyptians"  (1830),  are  highly  esteemed. 

Bur'den  (HKNRY),  born  at  Dumblanc,  Scotland,  April 
20,  1791,  was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  1819  came  to 
the  U.  S.,  where  he  finally  became  a  largo  iron  manufac- 
turer at  Troy,  N.  Y.  He  made  the  first  cultivator  used  in 
America,  and  invented  several  useful  machines.  His  horse- 
shoe machine  he  brought  out  in  18:15,  and  the  book-headed 
spike  used  on  railroad  tracks  in  1843.  Died  Jan.  Ill,  1*71. 
Burden  of  Proof,  the  obligation  or  necessity  of  prov- 
ing the  fact  in  dispute  in  an  issue  joined  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. The  general  rule  is,  that  the  burden  of  proof  is  with 
the  party  who  asserts  the  affirmative  of  the  issue.  The 
same  rule  is  applied  if  he  grounds  his  case  on  negative 
statements  or  allegations.  The  rules  concerning  the  bur- 
den of  proof  are  of  great  importance  in  criminal  prosecu- 
tions. The  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  government  through- 
nut  tlie  whole  case. 

Burdett',  a  post-village  of  Hector  township,  Schuyler 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  has  a  tannery,  foundry,  a  factory  of  agricultural 
tools,  a  woollen  mill,  and  three  churches. 

Burdett  (Sir  FRANCIS),  a  popular  and  liberal  English 
legislator,  was  born  Jan.  25,  1770.  In  1793  he  married  a 
rich  heiress,  Sophia  Contts.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament 
about  1795,  became  an  effective  speaker,  opposed  the  min- 
istry, and  advocated  parliamentary  reform.  He  represented 
Westminster  for  many  years  ( 1807-36),  and  was  the  idol  of 
the  London  pop.ulace.  Died  Jan.  23,  1844. 

Burdett-Coutts  (ANGELA  GEORGIANA),  BARONESS,  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  born  April  25, 1814.  She 
gained  distinction  by  the  liberal  use  of  her  vast  fortune. 
She  is  now  a  baroness  in  her  own  right. 

Bur'dock  (Lappa.  offic.inalis),  a  plant  of  the  order 
Composite,  has  a  globular  involucre  with  imbricated  coria- 
ceous scales,  each  tipped  with  an  abrupt  and  spreading,  awl- 
shaped,  hook-pointed  appendage.  This  involucre,  which  is 
called  a  bur,  catches  hold  of  the  clothes  of  persons  who  come 
into  contact  with  it.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  natural- 
ized in  the  U.  S.,  growing  as  a  weed  in  waste  places,  fence- 
corners,  and  near  dwellings.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a 
diuretic  and  diaphoretic. 

Bnrd'wan,  a  town  of  India,  in  Bengal,  is  on  the  Dnm- 
modah,  and  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  68  miles  by  rail 
N.  W.  of  Calcutta,  It  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton 
fabrics,  and  a  large  palace,  but  the  houses  are  generally 
rather  mean.  Pop.  estimated  at  50,000. 

Bn'reau,  a  French  word,  much  used  also  in  various 
other  languages.  In  France  it  signifies  a  writing-table,  a 
desk,  an  office  in  which  public  business  is  transacted.  It 
is  also  applied  to  each  one  of  the  numerous  committees  of 
the  French  National  Assembly.  The  parliamentary  phrase 
deponer  sur  le  bureau  signifies  "  to  lay  upon  the  table." 
In  the  U.  S.  the  term  bureau  is  commonly  applied  to  a 
chest  of  drawers,  a  piece  of  furniture  for  a  bed-chamber. 
Soon  after  the  end  of  the  civil  war  in  the  U.  S.,  a  dcpiirt- 
mentcalled  the  Freedmcn's  Bureau  was  organized,  in  order 
to  protect,  feed,  and  clothe  the  liberated  slaves.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  minor  divisions  of  the  executive  de- 
partments at  Washington. 

Bureau,  a  county  of  Illinois.  Area,  800  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  E.  by  the  Illinois  River,  and  inter- 
sected by  Green  River  and  Korean  Creek.  The  surface  is 
undulating  or  nearly  level ;  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  county  is  prairie-land.  It  has  important 
mines  of  coal.  Cattle,  grain,  dairy  products,  wool,  and 
hay  are  raised  extensively.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
carriages,  wagons,  saddlery,  etc.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Chicago  Burlington  and  (Juiney  and  Chicago  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific  R.  Rs.  Capital,  Princeton.  Pop.  32,415. 
Bureau,  a  township  of  Bureau  Co.,  111.  Pop.  1145. 
Burg,  a  (ierman  word  signifying  a  "castle,"  a  "fort- 
ress," occurs  as  the  termination  of  the  names  of  many  towns 
of  Europe. 

Itnru'.  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  is  on  the  river  Ihle, 
17  miles  by  rail  N.  E.  of  Magdeburg,  and  on  the  railway 
which  connects  Magdeburg  with  Berlin.  It  was  settled  by 
French  and  Walloon  colonists,  and  in  one  of  the  churches 
the  service  is  in  French.  It  has  been  for  many  centuries 
celebrated  for  its  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  which  are 
still  nourishing.  The  annual  value  of  the  cloth  made  hero 
is  about  7,500,000  thalers.  Here  are  also  manufactures  of 
linen,  machinery,  pottery,  etc.  Pop.  in  1871,  15,184. 

Burg'dorf  [Fr.  Ben/iamf],  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Berne,  on  the  river  Emmen,  13J  miles  by  rail  N. 
E.  of  Berne.  It  has  a  castle  and  manufactures  of  ribbons 


and  silk.     Pestalozzi  opened  a  school  here  in  17U8.     The 
Somraerhaus  baths  are  in  the  vicinity.    Pop.  in  1870,  5078. 

Biir'ger  (GOTTFRIED  AUGI-ST),  a  popular  German  poet, 
born  near  Halberstadt  Dec.  31,  1747.  He  studied  at  Gb't- 
tingen,  and  his  literary  career  was  greatiy  influenced  by 
reading  Shakspcare.  His  works  consist  chiefly  of  ballads 
and  songs,  which,  though  very  popular,  did  not  relieve  him 
from  poverty.  Among  his  best  productions  are  "Lcnore" 
(I772J  and  the  "Wild  Huntsman."  Died  June  8,  171(4. 

Bur'ges  (TRISTAM),  LL.D.,  an  American  statesman  and 
orator,  born  at  Rochester,  Mass.,  Feb.  20,  1770,  and  grad- 
uated at  Brown  University  in  1796.  He  studied  law,  which 
he  practised  with  success  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  became 
a  leader  of  the  Federal  party.  He  was  for  a  time  chief- 
justice  of  Rhode  Island,  and  afterwards  a  professor  in 
Brown  University.  In  1825  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
Congress,  in  which  he  continued  ten  years,  and  gained  a 
high  reputation.  He  was  eminently  logical  and  terribly 
sarcastic.  Died  Oct.  13,  1853. 

Bur'gess,  a  citizen  or  freeman  of  a  borough  ;  a  repre- 
sentative or  magistrate  of  a  borough.  This  title  was  for- 
merly given  to  members  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature. 

Burgess  (Rt.  Rev.  GEORGE),  D.  D.,  born  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  Oct.  31,  1809,  graduated  at  Brown  University  in 
1826,  and  was  a  tutor  there  for  a  time.  He  studied  in 
(icrmany  two  years,  was  rector  of  Christ  church  (Protest- 
ant Episcopal),  Hartford,  Conn.  (1834-47),  and  was  in 
1847  consecrated  bishop  of  Maine,  acting  also  as  rector  of 
Christ  church,  Gardiner.  He  went  to  Hayti  to  found  a 
mission,  and  died  there  of  apoplexy  April  3.  iM'ifi.  He 
published  "Pages  from  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New 
England, ""The  Last  Enemy  Conquering  and  Conquered," 
a  volume  of  sermons,  and  other  works.  (See  his  Life,  by 
ALEXANDER  BURGESS,  his  brother.) 

Burgk'mair  (HANS),  a  noted  German  painter  and  en- 
graver on  wood,  was  born  in  Augsburg  in  1472.  He  was 
a  friend  of  Albert  DUrcr.  Died  in  1531. 

Bur'glary  [from  Zmr*/,  a  "town,"  and  the  Old  Fr.  laire 
(Lat.  lati-o),  a  "  thief"],  in  criminal  law,  the  act  of  break- 
ing and  entering  into  a  dwelling-house  of  another  or  a 
church  in  the  night-time,  with  intent  to  commit  a  felony 
therein.  There  are  four  circumstances  necessary  to  consti- 
tute the  offence,  referring  to  place,  time,  the  acts  done,  and 
the  intent.  The  place  is  a  dwelling-house  or  a  church.  It  is 
not  necessary,  in  order  to  constitute  a  "dwelling-house," 
that  there  should  be  any  person  residing  in  the  house  at 
the  time.  It  is  enough  if  it  be  habitually  used  as  a  dwell- 
ing, though  it  may  at  the  time  be  closed,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  person  having  two  or  more  residences.  Difficult  questions 
sometimes  arise  as  to  buildings  connected  with  the  house 
and  within  the  curtilage,  and  as  to  the  case  of  lodgers 
having  separate  rooms  and  entering  by  a  common  door.  In 
the  last  instance  the  inquiry  would  be  whether  each  lodger 
has  a  distinct  dwelling-house.  (Consult  BISHOP  or  WHAR- 
TON-  on  "  Criminal  Law.") 

As  to  time,  the  rule  is  that  the  offence  must  be  committed 
by  night.  The  better  opinion  is,  that  both  the  breaking 
and  entering  must  be  by  night,  though  the  two  acts,  so  far 
as  they  arc  distinct  in  their  nature,  may  be  committed  on 
separate  nights.  It  is  held  to  be  night  when  a  person  can- 
not by  the  light  of  the  sun  clearly  discern  tue  face  of 
another.  This  is  quite  indefinite,  and  as  burglary  is  a 
heinous  offence,  some  fixed  though  arbitrary  rule  seems 
desirable.  In  some  of  the  States  the  time  is  fixed  by  stat- 
ute. The  fact  that  the  face  can  be  seen  by  moonlight  does 
not  affect  the  question. 

The  acts  to  be  done  are  breaking  and  an  entry.  The 
word  "  breaking  "  is  not  to  be  construed  so  as  to  require 
any  great  degree  of  force  or  violence.  Unlatching  a  door 
or  raising  a  window  is  sufficient.  If  a  door  or  window 
be  left  open,  an  entry  through  them  would  not  be  a 
breaking,  though  the  aet  of  coming  down  a  chimney 
would  be.  Any  entry  will  suffice,  such  as  thrusting  the 
hand  or  an  instrument  through  a  broken  pane  of  glass. 
The  act  of  discharging  a  loaded  pistol  or  gun  through  a 
door  or  the  glass  of  a  window  would  be  both  a  breaking 
and  an  entry.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  act  of  bre<il-imj 
out  of  a  house  will  be  sufficient,  though  the  other  ingre- 
dients of  the  offence,  except  breaking  in,  be  present. 

Finally,  there  must  be  an  intent  to  commit  a  felony.  If 
a  felony  be  actually  committed,  the  intent  may  be  inferred. 
It  will  be  immaterial  whether  the  felony  exists  at  common 
law  or  is  created  by  statute.  An  intent  to  commit  a  tres- 
pass will  not  suffice. 

The  common-law  ingredients  of  this  crime  have  been 
modified  in  this  country  by  statute.  Burglary  is  some- 
times divided  into  degrees;  some  of  these  degrees  would 
include  breaking  and  entry  in  the  daytime,  or  into  build- 
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ILL'-  "flu  [•  than  dwelling-boBMI  and  churches,  or  breaking 

nlil   of  :l  buildine,  a.-  well  a,-   into   il.        Ill  -omo  of  Ilir  6 

statute  law  makes  the  intent  to  commit  anv  crime  >ulb'-ient. 

T.    W.    DMII.HT. 

linr'uos,  a  province  <if  Spain,  in  ill. I  Ca-tilc,  i-  bounded 
nil  the  N.  b\  Saiilamler,  on  the  K.  by  I'.  i,  and 

Logrono,  on  tin-  S.  K.  by  Soria,  on  the  S.  b\  SOL:.A  ia,  and 
on  t  he,  \V.  by  Valladolid  uinl  Valencia.  Area,  .'itijl  square 
miles.  It  i-  Mi.itin-'l  l.\  ibe  Douro  ami  the  Khro,  winch 
rises  within  its.  limits.  The  -iiiTaec  i-  partly  mountainous, 
(iolil,  lilrar,  copper,  iron,  ami  lead  are  fuund  in  it.  Pop. 

in  i-.;;,  :;..7,-ir,. 

Ilumos  |  l,:it.  ft'ir:/;],  a  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the 
libevi  pro\ince.  is  situated  on  the  river  Arlan/on.  nt  the 
t'ooi  of  the  Sierra  tie  Oca,  i  til  miles  by  mil  N.  of  Madrid: 
lat.  II!  L'II'  V.  Ion.  3°  45'  W.  It  was'  formerly  the  capital 
of  Old  i'a-iilr,  and  was  far  more  populous  than  it  is  now. 
It  uas  founded  in  Ml  A.  D.,  and  hat*  many  antique  build- 
ings. The  court  was  removed  from  Burgos  to  .Madrid  in 
tin'  sixteenth  century,  after  which  the  importance  of  the 
former  ilceliued.  '['he  must  remarkable  edifice  here  is  the 
eatbc.tral  of  white  marble,  which  is  one  of  the  noble-r 
spt'eimens  of  Ciothic  architecture  in  Kurope.  This  wa* 
commenci'il  in  I.'L'I.  llurgos  is  the  scat  of  an  archbishop, 
ami  has  iv  college  and  -..me  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
lini'ii  fabrics.  The  rail  way  which  connects  Bayonne  with 
Valladnlid  pusses  through  this  town.  Pop.  2;>,721. 

Blirgoynr  i  JOHN],  a  British  general  and  dramatist, 
horn  in  I7o".  II.  c. 011111:1  tided  a  force  which  captured 
Alc&ntura,  in  Spain,  in  \7i'<~.  In  the  summer  of  1777  he 
took  command  in  Canada  of  an  army  of  about  8000  men, 
which  was  ordered  to  enter  New  York  State  and  operate 
against  the  revolted  colonists,  lie  was  repulsed  at  Stillwater 
in  September,  and  \\a-  captured  with  his  whole  army  at 
Saratoga  in  Oct.,  1777.  l>v  (!en.  (Jutes.  He  wrote  successful 
dramas  called  "The  Maid  of  the  Oaks"  (1780),  "lion 
Ton,"  and  "The  Heiress"  (1786).  Died  June  4,  17'.'-'. 

Burgoyne  (Field-Marshal  Sir  JOHX  Fox),  son  of  the 
general  ah»te  named,  and  godson  of  Charles  James  Fox, 
was  born  in  London  July  24,  1782,  entered  the  Royal  En- 
gineers as  second  lieutenant  in  I7'.)8.  "During  a  period 
of  7.'i  years'  service,  he  slowly  but  steadily  ascended,  until 
at  an  age  far  beyond  the  scriptural  limit  of  the  life  ol 
he  reached  that  summit  of  his  professional  career,  which, 
in  a  published  letter,  dated  Wilhclinshohe,  Oct.  29,  1870, 
1  tor  him  from  the  French  Einpcror,  Napoleon  III., 
the  designation  of 

"  I.K    MiiI.TKK    I"K    l.'ANKLETERHK." 

He  served  a  -  ( 'oin man.! iny;  Knirinoer  under  (ienoral  Frazer 
at  the  assault  of  Alexandria  and  siege  of  Rosetta  (Egypt) 
in  IS07;  and  under  Sir  John  .Moore  in  his  Portuguese  cam- 
paign and  retreat,  in  1SDS.  Through  the  Peninsular  war, 
as  an  engineer  otliccr  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  its  greater 
uid  '.at  I  l.-s.  .  .  ./.  the  MC^C  of  I'itidad  Kodrigo,  the  two 
siei'e-  r.l'  I  la  da  jo/.  a-  ( 'i.nmiandinir  Kngineer  at  the  desperate 
..!'  l!ur_r<i-  and  of  that  of  Sebastian  (shot  through  tho 
neck  in  the  assault)  and  the  battles  of  liusaco.  Salamanca, 
Hi  i  i  .-oa.  \i\cllc.  Ac.  He  came  out  of  the  Peninsular  war, 
a^cd  ;;_',  the  senior  otiircr  of  Engineers  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  sieves  of  Spain.  As  commanding  engineer 

under   lien.    Pakenbaln    be  Ma-    pi nl    at    the   assault  of 

Gen.  Jackson's  lines  below  New  Orleans.  January  S.  l-l.i. 
a-  also  at  the  eapture  ol'  Fort  llowvor  I  Mobile  Point)  Feb- 
ruary I  I.  lie  was  culled  again  to  the  field  (aged  72)  for 
the  Crimean  war.  rendering  distinguished  services  both  in 
the  debarkation,  the  battle  of  (be  Alma  and  subsequent 
:..  and  in  the  -ic_'c.  Against  the  opinion  of  the  French, 
cniMiecrs  be  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  the  Malakoff  as 

tile  proper  and  decisive  object  of  the  siege  operations.      On 

his  recall  be  resumed  his  position  at  the  War  office  as  In- 
spector (ieneral  of  Fortifications,  to  which  place  he  had 

been  appointed  in  IS1...  His  service-  in  ibis  capacity  and 
bis  home  MTVioM  during  the  long  interval  between  tile 
I'enin.-uhir  and  Crimean  wars  are  numerous  and  important 
and  his  various  reports  and  official  writings  ba-.c  1..  .  n 
1  ni  -n. di  importance  us  to  justify  the  publication 
of  a  work  entitled  ••  Military  Opinion-  "  of  sir  John  Bur- 
gnync.  After  711  years'  --nice  be  retired  in  iMlSwith  pro- 
•i  In  tbe  rank  of  Field  Marshal,  ami  the  appointment 
.i-table  of  the  Tower  of  London.  Though  then  aged 
Mi  hi"  physical  p.m.  i  -  were  good  and  his  mind  unimpaired. 
"So\ci!t\  \ear-  of  work  ha\  e  left  in  me."  he  writes,  "a 
train  of  thought  that  I  now  continue  to  indulge  in."  A 
pa-t  history  and  experience  of  70  years  had  had  no  etl'ci-t 
in  blunting  bis  mind  to  the  ]»••  «>ttt  and  its  progress.  His 
intcic-i  in  all  that  concerned  our  own  great  war  was  un- 
flagging and  his  mind  keenly  open  to  every  "  improve- 
ment "  he  could  discern.  Our  reports  on  military  bridges, 
military  railway  transportation,  sieves,  torpedoes. 
marine  blasting.  ,tc..  he  sought  for  and  appreciated.  How 
13 


much  longer  a  noble  lite  and  a  gl  might  have 

been  protracted  it  is  useless  to   speculate,  tor  a  blow   fell  in 
September,  1*7".  in  the  b.-s  of'  hi-  onU  Hugh 

liurgov  lie.   V.  ('.,  Command,  r    of    the    lil 
fiom  the  died.-  of  which  he  nocr  rallied.      He  died  n.t. 
7.  1S71.     For  one  who  ••  ha.-  done  more  nndi  r  tiro  than  any 
r  in  Milropc,"  e\  en  though,  to  n-c  hi-  own  ni"dc-t  c\- 
p  Ian  at  i  ..n.  be  "bad  been  a  long  time  about  it,"  \\  h. 

-inning  illustration  of  the  in. .MI.  of  :bc  l;..\a!   Kniri- 

IieerS,   "  tjitof'tH  it  ;//..;-('./    <ltn-,int    I'l,',, !<,,,"   (bis   tribllt* 

one  who  was  honored  with   his  friend-hip   and  who   rev- 
erently followed  hi-  remains  to  their  last  resting  place,  in 
.ric  Tower  of  London,  is  due. 

.1.  C.  BuixAnn,  I'.  S.  Army. 

Bur'guudy  [Fr.  flom-;/..,,,,,  ;  I, at.  ltur,j,iuili»].  one  of 
the  mo-t  important  of  the  former  province.-  of  France,  now 
forming  the  departments  of  Cote  d'Or.  Saone-et-Loire, 
Yonne,  part  of  Ain,  and  part  of  Aube.  The  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  departments  of  Ain.  >a.'.n.  d  Loire.  <  ,',ic 
d'Or.  Vonne.  Aube,  Haute  .Mann,  and  llantc-Saoncainonnts 
to  2,400,730.  The  name  was  derived  from  an  ancient  (ier- 
man  tribe  called  in  Lutin  Iturymitlt  or  Burgttndiotta,  who 
settled  in  this  part  of  Haul  about  Ins  A.  D.  Hondemar, 
king  of  Burgundy,  was  defeated  and  killed  in  ."'."I  by  tho 
Franks,  who  then  obtained  possession  of  liurgundy.  The 
kingdom  of  Burgundy  re-established  in  501  was  much 
more  extcnsi\e  than  tho  province  of  that  name,  and  its 
extent  varied  in  ditlcrcnt  periods.  It  included  the  prov- 
inces of  Burgundy,  Franche-Cumtc,  Dauphine,  a  part  of 
Switzerland,  Lyonnais,  and  nearly  all  tbe  basin  of  the 
Rhone.  In  S7!t  A.  D.,  Burgundy  renounced  its  allegiance 
to  the  weak  Carlovingian  king,  and  became  an  independent 
state  ruled  by  King  Boso.  It  afterwards  in  part  belonged 
to  the  kingdom  of  Aries  (l»3::-lli:!2i.  1'pper  liurgundy 
was  a  kingdom  from  s^s  to  '.):;.'!.  In  these  ages  there  were 
often  several  lines  of  princes  claiming  the  title  asking 
of  Burgundy,  and  ruling  over  parts  of  tho  country.  King 
Rudolf  HI.,  dying  without  male  is-uc  in  1032, bequeathed 
his  kingdom  to  tho  emperor  Conrad  II.  Conrad's  son, 
Henry,  erected  it  into  a  duchy,  feudal  to  Germany,  some- 
times called  Little  Burgundy.  Meanwhile  the  north-western 
portion  of  old  Burgundy  remained  a  fee  of  the  French 
crown,  governed  by  a  line  of  dukes.  This  line  became  ex- 
tinct in  1301,  but  John  II.  of  France  made  his  son,  Philip 
tho  Bold,  duke  in  1364.  After  this  Burgundy  became  an 
important  state,  which  was  much  of  the  time  virtually  in- 
dependent. Several  of  the  dukes  who  reigned  over  it  were 
powerful  and  famous  princes.  On  tho  death  of  Charles  tho 
Bold,  in  1 177.  the  ducal  line  became  extinct,  and  the  duchy 
was  annexed  to  France.  From  915  to  1384  Franchc-Comtfi 
was  under  a  line  of  counts  of  Burgundy,  but  Philip  tbe 
Hold  made  it  a  part  of  his  dominions  in  1384.  (See  DK 
BAHANTK,  "History  of  the  Dukes  of  liurgundy,"  13  vols., 
1826.) 

Burgundy,  DI-KF.S  or.  See  CHARLES  THE  BOLD,  PHILIP 

TIIK   Bol, II,    PlIII.II'  TIIK  GOOD. 

Burgundy  (Loi  isi.  In  KK  or.  dnur.hin  of  France,  born 
in  liiM",  was  a  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  father  of 
Louis  XV.  He  was  a  youth  of  violent  passion*  and  ex- 
tremely haughty,  but  his  character  was,  it  is  said,  reformed 
by  Ffiuelon,  who  was  his  preceptor.  He  married  Adelaide 
of  Savoy  about  1698.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  be- 
came dauphin  and  heir-apparent  to  the  throne.  Died  in 
ITW. 

Burgundy  Pitch  (I'!.r  tlnryandira),  a  resinous  sub- 
stance, is  a  concrete  exudation  from  the  Akin  escrtta  or 
.V.r«uy  fir.  It  is  prepared  by  melting  it  in  hot  water,  by 
which  process  part  of  the  volatile  oil  which  it  contains  it 
separated  from  it.  By  straining  it  through  a  coarse  cloth 
some  impurities  are  removed.  It  is  of  a  yellowish-white 

color,  is  nard  and  brittle  when  cold,  but  is  softe 1  by  a 

moderate  di-Lirce  of  heat.  It  has  a  pleasant  resinous  odor 
'  and  a  slightly  bitter  tnste.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  an 


external  a). plication  in  the  form  of  a  plaster.     The  Bur- 

y  pitch  of 
hood  of  Xciifehatel.  Switzerland. 


gundy ' 


..f  conin  nictly  from  the  neighbor- 


Burgundy  Wines,  the  name  of  excellent  French 
wines  produced  in  tbe  former  province  of  liurgundy.  chiefly 
on  the  range  of  hills  called  Coted'ilr.  between  Dijon  and 
Chalons.  'These  hills  are  about  8(1(1  to  10(1(1  feet  high. 
The  wines  arc  celebrated  for  richness  of  flavor  and  per- 
fume. The  bc-t  red  wines  of  IJurgnndy  arc  called  ' 
Yon^eot.  Cbambertin,  ll'.nian.*'  C..nti.  Volnay,  1'omard. 
and  Hi.-hel.ourg.  Tbe  white  wine-  of  Burgundy  aie  .-aid 
to  be  the  tin.  -t  in  France,  but  the  quantity  produced  is 
less  tlian  that  of  the  red.  The  total  annual  product  of 
Burgundy  wines  is  from  1,500,000  to  ::.. ,1111. nun  bed. .litres. 

Hu'ri,  a  name  of  a  species  of  palm,  a  native  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.  Its  trunk  is  employed  in  tbe  con-tru.  ti..n 
of  tiL.ii-c-  :  sugar  and  spirituous  liquors  are  made  of  the 
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sap  ;  the  pith  yields  a  valuable  article  of  food  (sago) ;  and 
mat;*  and  sails  are  made  from  its  fibre.  This  palm  is  the 
Xfi'/iK-ritH  saccharifer. 

Bu'ri,  or  Bure  [from  a  root  cognate  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxiin  hum.  "one  who  bears"  or  produces,  because,  being 
the  first  of  the  gods,  he  was  the  progenitor  of  all  the  others], 
the  first  of  the  gods  of  the  Norse  mythology  (.Ksir).  It  is 
related  that  when  the  mythic  cow  Audhumla  (whose  name, 
from  audr,  "desert,"  and  hum,  "  darkness,"  may  be  said  to 
symbolize  the  original  chaotic  darkness)  began  to  lick  the 
frost-covered  rocks  of  the  primeval  chaos,  there  came  forth 
a  beautiful  and  mighty  being  in  human  form  called  Buri, 
whose  son  Bb'r  (that  is  "  born,"  and  hence,  like  the  Latin 
nutHH,  signifying  a  "  son  ")  was  the  father  of  Odin. 

Buridan  (,!EAX).  a  French  scholastic  philosopher,  born 
at  Bethune,  in  Artois,  flourished  about  1350.  lie  wa<  a 
pupil  of  Occam,  lectured  at  Paris,  and  belonged  to  the 
Nominalist  school.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  Aristotle's 
"  Metapliysicn,"  and  other  works,  and -was  the  reputed  au- 
thor of  a  celebrated  sophism  called  "Buridan's  Ass."  The 
subject  of  this  was  an  ass  placed  between  two  equidistant 
and  equal  bundles  of  hay,  and  starving  on  account  of  the 
equal  balance  of  the  two  motives. 

Ilii  ri  ii.  a  post-town  and  port  of  entry  of  Newfound- 
land, capital  of  Burin  district,  has  a  fine  harbor  on  the  W. 
side  of  Placentia  Bay,  and  has  a  jail.  Pop.  1850. 

Burke,  a  county  of  Georgia,  bordering  on  South  Caro- 
lina. Area,  1640  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E. 
by  the  Savannah  River,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Ogeechee,  and 
is  intersected  by  Brier  Creek.  The  surface  is  undulating  or 
nearly  level ;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Corn  and  cotton  are  staple 
crops.  Limestone  abounds  here.  Burke  county  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Central  K.  R.  Capital,  Waynesborough. 
Pop.  17,679. 

Hurke,  a  county  in  the  W.  of  North  Carolina.  Area, 
450  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Catawba  River, 
and  also  drained  by  Linville  River.  The  Blue  Ridge 
extends  along  the  N.  W.  border  of  this  county,  which  pre- 
sents beautiful  mountain-scenery.  Grain,  tobacco,  and 
wool  are  raised.  It  contains  gold,  native  antimony,  and 
small  quantities  of  silver  and  platinum.  True  diamonds 
have  been  found  here.  The  soil  of  the  valley  is  fertile.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  Western  R.  R.  Capital,  Morganton. 
Pop.  9777. 

Burke,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  N.  Y.   P.  2141. 

Burke,  a  post-township  of  Caledonia  CO.,  Vt.  It  has 
five  churches,  and  manufactures  of  lumber,  shingles,  and 
starch.  Pop.  1162. 

Burke,  a  township  of  Dane  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1127. 

Burke  (EDMUND),  LL.D.,  an  eminent  statesman,  orator, 
and  writer,  born  in  Dublin  Jan.  1,  1728,  or,  according  to 
some  writers,  in  1730.  He  was  the  son  of  Richard  Burke, 
a  distinguished  attorney,  and  Miss  Nagle,  a  lady  of  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  family.  He  was  one  of  four  children,  the 
only  survivors  of  a  numerous  family,  and  at  an  early  age 
became  the  pupil  of  Abraham  Shackleton,  a  Quaker  of 
superior  attainments  and  excellent  character,  who  taught 
a  school  at  Ballitore.  Having  entered  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  he  devoted  himself  to  history,  philosophy,  the 
classics,  etc.,  not  neglecting  poetry  and  other  works  of 
imagination.  He  afterwards  studied  law  at  the  Middle 
Temple,  but  returned  to  Ireland  in  1751,  and  took  the  de- 
gree of  A.  M.  His  "  Vindication  of  Natural  Society,"  an 
ironical  criticism  of  Lord  Bolingbrokc's  attacks  on  Chris- 
tianity, came  out  anonymously  in  1756.  "The  imitation 
of  Bolingbrokc's  style  and  manner  was  so  perfect,"  says 
Prior,  "as  to  constitute  identity,  rather  than  resemblance." 
This  was  followed  by  a  "  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the 
Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,"  which 
was  highly  commended  by  Dr.  Johnson.  Burke  married, 
in  1757,  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  Dr.  Nugent  of  Hath,  and 
the  union  appears  to  have  been  a  very  happy  one.  Soon 
after  this  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Dr.  Johnson  and 
(iarrick ;  the  former,  from  his  first  acquaintance  with 
Burke,  felt  the  warmest  admiration  for  hirf  talents,  and  was 
accustomed  to  say  that  "no  man  of  sense  could  meet  Mr. 
Burke,  by  accident  under  a  gateway,  to  avoid  a  shower, 
without  being  convinced  that  he  was  the  first  man  in  Eng- 
land." In  1759  he  became  private  secretary  to  William 
Gerard  Hamilton,  through  whose  influence  chiefly  he  re- 
ceived a  pension  from  the  government  of  £300  per  annum  ; 
but  finding  that  his  political  independence  would  be  com- 
promised by  its  acceptance,  he  threw  it  up  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Ho  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Wendover, 
in  Buckinghamshire,  about  1765,  and  re-elected  in  1768. 
Having  soon  after  purchased  an  estate,  he  wrote  to  his 
friend  Shackleton,  "I  have  made  a  push  with  all  I  could 
collect  of  my  own,  and  the  aid  of  my  friends,  to  cast  a  little 
root  into  this  country.  I  have  purchased  a  house  with 


600  acres  of  land  in  Buckinghamshire,  24  miles  from  Lon- 
don." The  "Letters  of  Junius,"  which  appeared  about 
this  time,  were  almost  universally  ascribed  to  Burke,  but 
his  repeated  denials  were  not  generally  believed  until  the 
publication  of  the  "  (irenvillo  Papers."  His  "  Thoughts  on 
the  Cause  of  the  Present  I  lisenntent  "  came  out  in  1770,  and 
in  1771  hi- was  appointed  iigent  to  the  colony  of  New  York. 
I  n  J  772,  Sir  Charles  Colebrook,  in  the  name  of  the  directors 
of  the  East  India  Company,  offered  to  Burke,  who  had  al- 
ready considerable  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs,  "the  first, 
position*  in  a  supervisorship  of  three,  empowered  to  trace 
out  in  detail  the  whole  administrative  system  of  India,  and 
to  remedy  all  they  could  find  amiss."  This  offer  he  de- 
clined, feeling  perhaps  unwilling  to  leave  Parliament  at  a 
time  when  American  affairs  were  becoming  more  compli- 
cated, and  the  condition  of  France  filled  him  with  anxious 
forebodings.  Soon  after  his  return  from  a  short  residence 
in  Paris  he  said  in  a  speech  in  Parliament,  "I  see  propa- 
gated principles  which  will  not  leave  to  religion  even  a  tol- 
eration, and  make  Virtue  herself  less  than  a  name."  In 
April,  1774,  he  made  a  speech  on  American  taxation,  and 
he  appears  to  have  been  the  only  member  of  Parliament 
who  fully  comprehended  the  dangers  which  threatened  the 
American  colonies.  An  intelligent  American  gentleman, 
who  was  present  on  this  occasion,  is  snid  In  have  exclaimed, 
"  You  have  got  a  most  wonderful  man  here ;  he  under- 
stands more  of  America  than  all  the  rest  of  your  House  put 
together."  In  Nov.,  1774,  Burke  represented  the  city  of 
Bristol  in  Parliament,  and  in  Mar.,  1775,  made  an  admi- 
rable speech  in  favor  of  conciliatory  measures  towards  the 
American  colonies.  Fox  said  of  this  oration,  "  Let  gentle- 
men read  this  speech  by  day  and  meditate  upon  it  by 
night;  they  would  there  learn  that  representation  was  the 
sovereign  remedy  for  every  evil."  In  1780  he  delivered  his 
speech  "On  the  Economical  Reform,"  and  in  1782  became 
a  privy-councillor  and  paymaster-general  of  the  forces 
under  the  Rockingham  ministry.  His  speech  on  the  "  Kast 
India  Bill"  in  Dec.,  1783,  is  esteemed  one  of  his  best. 
The  bill  was  lost  in  the  House  of  Lords,  although  it  passed 
that  of  the  Commons.  Burke  retired  from  office  soon  after 
the  accession  of  Pitt  as  prime  minister,  and  held  no  position 
afterwards  under  the  government.  In  Feb.,  17S5,  ho 
made  a  speech  on  the  debts  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  which, 
says  Prior,  "  was  one  of  those  outpourings  of  a  fertile  and 
vigorous  intellect  which  on  an  unpromising  theme  seemed 
to  combine  all  that  could  instruct,  dazzle,  and  even  over- 
power the  reader."  His  prosecution  of  Hastings,  the  most 
arduous  enterprise  of  his  life,  was  commenced  in  Jan.. 
1786.  The  articles  containing  the  different  charges  were 
so  numerous  and  extensive  as  to  require  the  attention  of 
the  House  for  a  considerable  part  of  two  sessions.  After 
Sheridan's  speech  on  the  Begum  case  in  Jan.,  ITS",  a  com- 
mittee of  impeachment  was  formed,  and  on  the  10th  of 
May,  Burke,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  accused  Hast- 
ings at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  name  of  the 
Commons  of  England.  On  the  15th  of  Feb.,  I7S,\  Burke 
made  his  memorable  speech  in  Westminster  Hall,  in  the 
presence  of  an  immense  assembly.  Although  a  verdict  of 
acquittal  was  passed  in  1795,  the  noble  efforts  of  Burke 
led  the  way  to  great  reforms  in  the  government  of  India. 
"Never,"  says  Lord  John  Russell,  "has  the  great  object  of 
punishment,  the  prevention  of  crime,  been  attained  more 
completely  than  by  this  trial — Hastings  was  acquitted,  but 
tyranny,  deceit,  and  injustice  were  condemned."  In  1790 
Burke  published  his  "  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in 
France,  'of  which  more  than  30,000  copies  are  said  to  have 
been  sold  within  a  few  months.  It  was  translated  into 
French,  and  received  with  enthusiasm  in  all  parts  of 
Europe.  Soon  after  this  he  published  "  An  Appeal  from 
the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,"  in  which  he  refutes  the  charge 
brought  against  him  by  Fox  of  having  abandoned  the 
principles  of  his  party.  About  1795,  Burke  received  con- 
siderable pensions  granted  at  the  desire  of  the  king,  and 
without  solicitation  on  his  part  or  that  of  his  friends. 
His  acceptance  of  these  well-merited  rewards  exposed  him 
to  severe  attacks  upon  his  character,  in  reply  to  which  ho 
wrote  his  "  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,"  which  was  received 
with  great  favor.  Burke's  only  son,  Richard,  a  young  man 
of  great  promise,  had  died  in  1794,  and  this  severe  afflic- 
tion probably  hastened  the  father's  death,  which  took  place 
July  9, 1797.  "  If  we  arc  to  praise  a  man  in  proportion  to  his 
usefulness,"  says  Sehlegcl,  "I  am  persuaded  that  no  task 
can  be  more  difficult  than  to  do  justice  to  the  statesman  and 
orator  Burke.  This  man  has  been  to  his  own  country,  and 
to  all  Europe,  a  new  light  of  political  wisdom  and  moral 
experience.  Ho  corrected  his  age  when  it  was  at  its 
height  of  revolutionary  frenzy;  and  without  maintaining 
any  system  of  philosophy,  he  seems  to  have  seen  farther 
into  the  true  nature  of  society,  and  to  have  more  clearly 
comprehended  the  effect  of  religion  in  connecting  indi- 
vidual security  with  national  welfare,  than  any  philosopher 
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of  any  preceding  age."  A  writer  in  the  "  London  Quar- 
terly Review  "  ol, -encs  of  Burkc's  speeches  on  the  Stamp 
Ad,  "  This  was  the  appropriate  Mart  of  a  man  who, 

whether  iis  a  state.nnin.  II  thinker,  or  an  orator.  was  with- 
out UN  equal.  Pitt  and  Fox  were  urcar.  hut  Burke  belongs 
to  another  order  of  beings,  ami  ranks  »  iili  the  Shakspearcs, 
the  Bacons.  Mini  the  Ne»tons.  .  .  .  1!.\  I  ho  incessant  prao- 
tiee  <>f  riiii>p"Miion  he  learned  to  embody  Ins  conclusions 
in  a  -t\le  more  grandly  beautiful  than  has  ever  been 
reached  by  any  other  Englishman  with  either  the  tongue  j 
or  the  pen"  (Lundon  QHIU-I,  rl:i  Itrvlem  for  Junnnrif  uiul 
April,  is.'.s).  (See  PICIIIK.  "Lift  of  Burke;"  Du.  (ifn. 
(  u. .iv,"  1'olitieal  Life  c.C  Kduiund  Burke;"  LORD  JEFFREY, 
••  .\li-ecllanie<."t  J-  THOMAS. 

Burke  (Sir  JOHN),  a  genealogist,  born  in  Ireland  in 
17So.  lie  published,  besides  other  works,  a  "Dictionary 
of  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage  of  the  British  Kmpirc" 

I  ISL'ii  i,  often  reprinted,      lie  was  for  some  time  t'lstcr  King 
of  Anns.     Died  in   ISIS. —  Ilia  second  win.  Sir  .Ion*  BER- 
s  tun  Mi  I:M.  I.L.I).,  born  in  1815,  is  (1873)  Ulster  King  of 
Amis,  mi  office  which  lie  ha-  held  since  !>.">:!.    He  has  writ- 
ten many  works  on  heraldry  and  kindred  subjects. 

Burke  (WILLIAM).     See  APPENDIX. 

Burke'§  Fork,  a  township  of  Floyd  oo.,  Va.    P.  671. 

Burkesville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Cumberland  co., 
Kv.,  on  the  Cninl.erland  Hiver.  about  125  miles  S.  by  W. 
of  Frankfort.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

liiirkrsvilli'.  a  post-village  of  Noltoway  co.,  Va.  It 
i.s  situated  at  rhc  cros>ing  of  the  Richmond  and  Danville 
and  the  South  Side  It.  Us.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

Hur'kitlsville,  a  post-village  of  Potersville  township, 
Frederick  co.,  Md.  Pop.  293. 

Bnr'lcigh  (WILLIAM  Cecil),  LORD,  an  able  English 
statesman,  born  at  Bourne,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1520.  He 
graduated  at  Cambridge,  studied  law,  and  married  Mildred, 
a  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook.  In  1.">4H  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  state.  As  he  was  a  Protestant,  he  resigned 
office  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  in  1553.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  eminent  Protestants  who  escaped  from  per- 
secution in  that  reign.  He  was  again  appointed  secretary 
of  state  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  Nov.,  1558,  and  he  was 
virtually  prime  minister  for  forty  years  from  that  date.  In 
1571  he  received  the  title  of  Baron  Burleigh,  and  in  1572 
became  lord  treasurer.  According  to  Hume,  "he  was  the 
most  vigilant,  active,  nnd  prudent  minister  ever  known  in 
F.iiirland."  He  died  in  I.V.is,  and  left  no  less  than  300 
landed  estates.  "Lord  Burleigh,"  says  Macaulay,  "can 
hardly  be  called  a  great  man.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
whose  genius  and  energy  change  the  fate  of  empires. 
Nothing  that  is  recorded  cither  of  his  words  or  actions  in- 
dicates intellectual  or  moral  elevation.  But  his  talents, 
though  not  brilliant,  were  of  an  eminently  useful  kind. 
Ho  had  a  cool  temper,  a  sound  judgment,  great  powers  of 
application. and  a  constant  eye  to  the  main  chance."  (See 
Aimtm  COLLINS,  ••  Life  of  William  Cecil,"  1732;  MOTLEY, 
"  H  istory  of  the  United  Netherlands,"  chaps,  vi.,  viii.,  and 
xviii.;  FnornE,  "  Ilistorv  of  England."  vol.  v.) 

Burleigh  (Wn.i. MM  HKNIIY),  an  American  poet,  born 
at  Woodstock.  Conn..  Feb.  2,1812.  He  was  an  opponent 
of  shivery  and  editor  of  seteml  journals.  In  1848  he  pro- 
duced a  volume  of  poems.  Died  Mar.  18,  1871. 

Hiir'lrson,  a  county  of  the  S.  central  part  of  Texas. 
Area.  '.ITU  M|ilare  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the 
Brazos  Hiver.  and  on  the  S.  by  Yegua  Creek.  The  soil  is 

fertile.  (Jreat  numbers  of  cattle  arc  raised.  Wool.entt 

and  corn  are  staple  products.  Capital,  Caldwell.  1'.  ,MI7L'. 

Bnrlcson,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  Ala.  Pop. 
1050. 

Burlesque  [It.  tmrlmrn.  from  hurla.  a  "jest,"  "mock- 
cry  "j.  a  species  of  ludicrous  c iposition.  The  Italian 

II  poesia  hurle-ea  "  signifies  comic  or  sportive  poetry.    The 
term  in  French  and  Knirlish  iscommonly  restricted  to  com- 
po-itions  of  which  the  humor  consists  in  a  ludicrous  mix- 
ture of  things  high  and  low.  ns  high  thoughts  clothed  in 
low  exp res, ions.  or.  nV,  rm,,1,  ordinary  or  mean  topics  in- 
\e-ted  with  the  artificial  dignity  of  poetic  diction.     Scar- 
roti's  works  and    Butler's  "  Hudibras  "  are  remarkable  ex- 
anij-l-  s  of  the  burlesque. 

Kiirlrt'ln.  nn  Italian  word,  signifies  a  comic  operetta 

or  musical  taive. 

Bur'lingnme,  the  county-seat  of  Osage  co.,  Kan.,  on 
the  Atchison  Topeka  and  Saiiia  Fe  H.  It..  21  miles  <.  S.  W. 
of  Topeka.  Coal  is  found  in  abundance  here,  also  a  fine 
quality  of  fire-clay.  It  has  four  churches  ami  :i  tine  brick 
-school- house.  The  surrounding  country  is  unsurpassed  in 
productiveness.  The  climate  i-  healthy.  It  has  one  news- 
paper. Pop.  655;  of  Burlingame  township.  I. it1.'. 

ED.  OK  OSAGE  Coi'xir  "  CHRONICLE." 


liurliiiKUini'  (  A.NSO.V),  I.L.D.,  an  American  diplomatist, 
born  at  .New  Berlin  in  t'hcnango  co.,  N.  V.,  Not.  14.  1S22, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1846.  He  became  a  lawyer 
and  a  resident  of  Boston,  and  represented  the  fifth  district 
of  Massachusetts  in  Congress  from  Is..  I  to  1860.  He  acted 
with  the  Kepublicans,  and  gained  distinction  as  an  orator. 
In  1861  be  was  sent  m  commissioner  to  China,  and  in  1867 
was  appointed  ambassador  from  China  to  the  U.  S.  and  the 
great  powers  of  Europe.  Died  Feb.  23,  1*7". 

Bur'linKton,  a  county  ol  New  Jersey.  Area,  600  square 
milis.  li  evtciuls  entirely  across  the  State.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  W.  by  the  Delaware  River,  and  on  the  S.  K.  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.'  It  is  drained  by  Little  Kgg  Harbor 
River  and  Rancocus  Creek.  The  surface  is  mostly  level; 
the  M.il  i-  fertile  in  the  N.  W.  part,  ami  sandy  in  the  other 
portions.  Grain,  cattle,  hay,  and  dairy  and  garden  prod- 
uct, are  the  chief  staples.  It  has  manufactures  of  lumber, 
clothing,  boots,  shoes,  etc.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Cam- 
len  IM  Amboy  R.  R.  and  the  New  Jersey  Southern  It.  R. 
Capital,  Mount  Holly.  Pop.  53,639. 

Burlington,  a  post-village  of  Boulder  co.,  Col.,  on  the 
St.  Vrain  River,  42  miles  N.  W.  of  Denver. 

Burlington,  a  post-township  of  Hartford  co.,  Conn. 
Pop.  I 

Burlington,  a  post-township  of  Kane  co.,  111.    P.  919. 

Burlington,  a  post-township  of  Carroll  co.,  Ind.  Pop. 
1198. 

Burlington,  a  city  and  river-port  of  Iowa,  capital  of 
DCS  Moines  co.,  is  situated  on  the  .Mi--i.--ippi  limr.  I., 
miles  above  Keokuk.  2(17  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Chicago,  250 
miles  by  water  above  St.  Louis,  and  296  miles  by  railroad 
E.  of  Omaha.  The  river  is  here  a  broad,  deep,  and  beauti- 
ful stream.  The  plan  of  the  city  is  regular,  and  the  houses 
are  mostly  of  brick  or  stone.  Many  of  the  private  resi- 
dences are  built  on  high  bluffs  which  afford  extensive  views 
of  river-scenery.  This  place  is  the  seat  of  Burlington  Uni- 
versity. It  contains  about  fourteen  churches,  three  national 
banks,  and  several  manufactories.  It  is  the  eastern  terminus 
of  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  R.  R.,  and  is  con- 
nected with  Chicago  by  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy 
R.  R.  The  Burlington  Cedar  Rapids  and  Minnesota  It.  It. 
connects  it  with  Cedar  Rapids  and  St.  Paul.  Here  occurs 
a  valuable  variety  of  carboniferous  limestone.  (See  BUR- 
LINGTON LIMESTONE.)  Burlington  is  sometimes  called  the 
"Orchard  City."  It  hat  two  daily,  one  tri-weckly,  one 
semi-weekly,  and  three  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  in  1860, 
6706;  in  1870,  14,930. 

Burlington,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Coffee  co.,  Kan., 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Neosho  River,  and  on  the  Missouri 
Kansas  and  Texas  R.  R.,  28  miles  S.  E.  of  Emporia  and 
65  miles  S.  of  Topeka.  It  has  an  abundant  water-power,  a 
national  bank,  a  weekly  paper,  a  public  school-house  cost- 
ing Ktn.OOO,  and  first-class  mills.  Pop.  86(1 ;  of  Burlington 
township,  1600.  A.  D.  BROWN,  PI-B.  of  "  PATRIOT." 

Burlington,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Boone  co.,  K  •  .. 
i«  16  miles  S.  W.  of  Cincinnati.  It  has  four  churches.  Pop. 
277. 

Bnrlington,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot  co.,  Me. 
Pop.  5,"i;:. 

Bnrlington,  a  post-township  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mass., 
has  a  public  library  and  woollen  print-works.  Pop.  626. 

Bnrlington,  a  post-township  of  Calhoun  co.,  Mich. 
Pop.  I 

Burlington,  a  township  of  Lapeer  co.,  Mich.     P.  880. 

Burlington,  a  city  of  Burlington  co.,  N.  J.,  is  on  the 
Delaware  River,  nearly  opposite  Bristol,  20  miles  above 
Philadelphia  and  12  miles  S.  W.  of  Trenton.  It  is  on  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  R.  R.  The  river  is  here  nearly  1  mile 
wide,  and  encloses  an  island  of  300  acres.  The  city  is  the 
scat  of  Burlington  College  (Episcopalian ).  founded  in  I  -  n;. 
and  contains  ten  churches,  a  puolic  library,  a  national 
bank,  and  two  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  5817;  of  Bur- 
lin^ton  township,  1025. 

Burlington,  a  post-township  of  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.  Pop. 
117''.. 

Bnrlington,  a  township  of  Licking  co.,  0.    Pop.  1061. 

Bnrlington,  a  post-village  in  Burlington  township, 
Bradford  co.,  Pa.,  8  miles  W.  of  Towanda.  Pop.  of  town- 
ship, 1375. 

Burlington,  a  city  nnd  capital  of  Chittenden  co..  Vt.. 
is  situated  on  Mui-liiictou  Bay  of  Lake  Chaniplain,  40  miles 
W.  from  Montpclier,  the  capital  of  the  State.  It  was  in- 
corporated as  a  city  ill  1 -''....  and  i?  the  largest  place  in  the 
Slate.  Pop.  in  l-lll.  (271  :  in  l-C.n.  7 5: S.i  :  in  IM.II,  7713; 
in  1S70,  14..".S7  :  in  I  *':'•,  estimated  from  registered 
17,000.  Area  of  original  township,  6  square  miles;  about 
two-fifths  were  included  in  the  municipal  limits,  tl:e  rest 
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forming  a  new  town  called  South  Burlington.  Kstineitcd 
value  "I'  property  in  the  city  (April  1.  L8TS),  .-".i.M>7.500  : 
city  ninl  Slate  taxes  tor  is:'::,  S'A, .:;<.<!  ;  city  debt.  Fell.  1. 
1873,  bonded  and  floating.  $21 1, 000;  expenses  of  city 
government,  1872,  $78,000. 

The  heaviest  trade  in  the  city  is  in  lumber.  There  arc 
five  plauing-mills,  one  of  which  alone  dresses  50,000,000 
feet  d  year,  ami  the  whole  amount  (tressed  is  S. (Kill, 000  or 
10,000.000  feet  per  month.  The  capital  investi-d  is  over 
$1,000.1100,  and.  including  the  sales  made  liy  linns  here  of 
lumber  which  goes  elsewhere,  Burlington  is  the  third  mar- 
ket in  the  17.  S.  for  size.  There  are  large  quarries  of 
building-stone,  of  limestone,  and  fine  marlile  within  or 
near  the  city  limits;  lime-kilns  and  brick-yards  are  in 
active  operation,  and  steam  marble-mills,  machine-shops, 
foundries,  sash-factories,  chair  and  furniture  factories, 
paper-mills,  and  many  smaller  manufacturing  trades,  are 
thriving.  On  the  N.  E.  limit  of  the  city  the  abundant 
water-power  of  the  Winooski  is  utilized  for  woollen  and 
cotton  mills,  flour-mills,  machine-shops,  chair-factories,  etc. 
A  line  of  passenger  steamers  and  a  large  fleet  of  tu^rs  and 
barges  ply  between  Burlington  and  every  port  on  the-  hike. 

The  University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege is  situated  here;  it  was  chartered  in  1791,  has  8  pro- 
fessors and  an  average  attendance  of  100  students,  besides 
a  flourishing  medical  department,  and  ranks  as  one  of  the 
best  institutions  in  the  country.  Since  1872  young  women 
have  been  admitted  to  the  classical  and  scientific  depart- 
ments on  the  same  terms  as  young  men.  The  college 
buildings  stand  on  the  crown  of  the  hill  on  whose  side  the 
eitv  is  built,  overlooking  the  lake  in  a  most  beautiful  and 
commanding  position.  The  library  and  museum  are  in  a 
fireproof  building,  and  the  third  story  of  the  edifice  con- 
tains an  art-gallery.  A  park  of  7  acres  lies  in  front  of  the 
college  buildings,  and  lands  of  the  university  in  the  rear. 
The  city  schools  are  14  in  number,  having  37  teachers  and 
800  pupils,  divided  in  three  grades,  besides  the  high  school, 
and  are  under  control  of  a  board  of  commissioners  elected 
by  the  people.  The  high-school  building,  erected  in  1871 
at  a  cost  of  $20,000,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  State.  The 
cost  of  maintaining  schools  in  1872  was  $22,726.  There 
are  also  two  large  Roman  Catholic  schools  and  an  Episco- 
pal institute  for  boys  within  the  city  limits,  and  several 
private  schools.  The  churches  are — two  Congregational, 
one  each  Baptist,  Methodist,  Episcopal,  and  Unitarian,  and 
two  Roman  Catholic,  besides  several  mission  chapels.  The 
edifices  are  all  good,  and  most  of  them  new,  all  but  one  of 
stone  or  brick;  and  St.  Mary's  (Roman  Catholic)  cathedral 
is  one  of  the  finest  church  edifices  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  There  are  two  orphan  asylums— one  Roman 
Catholic,  accommodating  60  children,  and  one  Protestant, 
with  35  inmates.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  city 
hall,  the  county  court-house  (a  handsome  stone  building, 
erected  in  1872),  the  county  jail,  and  the  U.  S.  post-office 
and  custom-house  (a  largo  fireproof  brick  building,  erected 
in  1858).  The  banks  are  the  Merchants'  National  and 
Howard  National,  united  capital  $1,100,000,  the  Burlington 
Savings  Bank,  deposits  $214,000,  and  the  Farmers'  and 
Mechanics'  Trust  Company,  capital  $100,000.  The  libraries 
are  the  University  Library,  15,000  volumes  ;  Young  Men's 
Association,  2000  volumes;  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, 1000  volumes,  and  the  Fletcher  Free  Library,  to  bo 
under  control  of  the  city,  and  not  yet  opened,  fund  $20,000. 
There  are  three  newspapers,  one  daily  and  weekly,  and  two 
weekly.  The  Vermont  Life  and  Champlain  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Companies  have  their  head  offices  in  this  eitv.. 

The  city  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  lake,  raised  by 
steam-pumps  to  a  reservoir  on  the  hill,  whieh  gives  a  head  of 
280  feet;  the  water-works  are  under  the  eontroi  nt'  the  citv, 
but  the  gas-works  are  the  property  of  a  corpora  t  i"n .  Some  of 
the  streets  are  sewered  and  paved,  and  si'o. «a-  appro- 
priated by  the  city  council  for  the  street  department  for 
1873.  Lakeview  Cemetery,  opened  by  the  city  in  1868,  on 
the  bluff  overlooking  the  lake,  is  already  a  beautiful  spot, 
and  (irecn  Mount  Cemetery,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city, 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Winooski,  a  magnificent  lo- 
eation,  contains  the  monument  to  Ethan  Allen,  who  was 
one  of  the  early  settlers  and  buried  here — a  shaft  of  granite 
surmounted  by  a  heroic  statue  of  Allen  in  marble,  whieh 
was  unveiled  with  imposing  ceremonies  July  4,  1873. 

Burlington  was  first  settled  in  177"  but'  n..  permanent, 
residences  wore  made  till  the  close  ol  the  Revolutionary 
war.  and  in  1800  the  population  was  601).  The  principal 
:s  are  four  rods  wide,  laid  out  at  right  angles,  many 
of  them  well  shaded  with  elm  and  maple  trees.  The  loc* 
tion  of  the  city  is  unequalled  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  unsurpassed  anywhere.  The 
geographical  position  of  the  city,  midway  of  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion by  rail  and  water,  make  the  whole  valley  of  the  lake 
tributary  to  it  in  the  way  of  business.  Railroads  run  di- 


rect to  Boston.  Albany,  and  New  York.  Montreal,  Ogclens- 
burg,  and  the  West,  while  other  lines  are  under  construc- 
tion to  centre  here  or  connect  with  roads  already  built. 
When  the  proposed  Caughnawaga  Ship  Canal  is  completed 
Lake  Champlain  must  become  a  portion  of  the  great  high- 
way between  West  and  East,  and  Burlington  a  chief  place 
of  transshipment  of  goods  for  the  Eastern  cities  and  Europe. 
B.  L.  BRNKim.T, 

OP  THE  ClTV  DlllKCTOKY  AND  "  FliEE  PltKSS." 

Burlington,  a  post-village  of  Racine  co.,  Wis.,  on  the 
Pishtaka  or  Fox  River,  and  on  the  Western  I'nion  R.  U., 
27  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Racine.  It  has  several  factories  and 
mills,  one  national  and  one  State  bank,  and  one  weekly 
paper.  Pop.  1589;  of  Burlington  township,  2762. 

Mil.   "  1S|:RLINGTOX   STAMIAKD." 

Burlington  Liimestone,  a  variety  of  sub-carbon- 
iferous magnesian  limestone,  which  derives  its  name  from 
Burlington,  la.,  the  typical  locality  where  it  was  first 
studied.  It  also  occurs  as  a  surface-rock  in  Missouri  and 
Illinois,  adjacent  to  the  Mississippi  River.  It  is  a  valu- 
able building-stone,  and  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  natu- 
ralists. The  upper  bed  is  of  a  light  gray  color,  and  is 
nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime.  The  lower  bed  contains 
more  magnesia.  ''It  is,"  says  A.  II.  Worthen,  "exceed- 
ingly rich  in  fossils,  especially  Crinoidea,  and  has  afforded 
a  greater  number  both  of  species  and  individuals  than  all 
the  other  palaeozoic  rocks  of  this  continent  combined." 

Hin  mail,  Rinnan,  or  Uirma,  sometimes  called 
the  Burmese  Empire  or  Kingdom  of  Ava  [native 
Myamma  or  llrniinn't  ;  Chinese  Mcen-tefii],  a  country  of 
Farther  India,  mostly  included  between  lat.  19°  and  27°  N. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  Assam,  on  the  N.  by  Thibet, 
on  the  E.  by  China  and  the  river  Salwen,  on  the  S.  by  the 
British  province  of  Pegu,  and  on  the  W.  by  Munnipoor  and 
Aracan.  Area,  estimated  at  190,500  English  square  miles. 
It  is  enclosed  on  several  sides  by  mountain-ranges.  The 
surface  is  diversified  by  high  ridges,  rolling  uplands,  and 
alluvial  basins.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  the  cli- 
mate in  most  parts  is  healthy.  The  rainy  season  in  the 
southern  part  lasts  from  May  to  October,  and  is  followed 
by  several  months  of  cool,  dry,  and  pleasant  weather.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  river  Irrawaddy,  which  divides  it  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts.  Burmah  is  rich  in  minerals,  in- 
cluding gold,  silver,  copper,  antimony,  lead,  tin,  iron,  mar- 
ble, coal,  and  sulphur.  It  has  valuable  mines  of  rubies 
and  sapphires,  and  wells  of  petroleum.  The  annual  value 
of  the  gems  found  in  Burmah  is  estimated  at  about  £14,OCO. 
The  staple  productions  of  the  cultivated  soil  arc  rice,  maize, 
millet,  pulse,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  yams,  and  bananas. 
Among  the  indigenous  plants  are  the  bamboo,  the  cocoa-, 
nut  palm,  the  palmyra  palm,  the  betel,  the  oak,  and  the 
teak  tree,  of  which  last  Burmah  has  inexhaustible  for- 
ests. The  principal  wild  animals  found  here  arc  -the  ele- 
phant, rhinoceros,  tiger,  leopard,  and  buffalo.  The  elephant 
ami  buffalo  arc  tamed  and  employed  as  domestic  animals. 
The  Burmese  belong  to  that  branch  of  the  Mongolian  race 
which  is  characterized  by  a  monosyllabic  language.  Their 
figure  is  short,  squat,  and  robust;  their  hair  is  black, 
coarse,  and  lank  ;  ud  their  complexion  is  light-brown  or 
yellowish.  They  have  eyes  obliquely  placed  and  lozenge- 
shapcd  faces.  A  large  majority  of  them  profess  the  relig- 
ion of  Booddha,  to  whieh  a  great  number  of  pagodas  and 
temples  are  dedicated  in  Bnrmah.  Connected  with  this 
religion  is  a  monastic  system  and  a  multitude  of  monks 
bound  by  vows  of  poverty  and  celibacy.  Besides  the  Bur- 
mese proper  there  are  a  great  variety  of  other  pcoplt  s, 
among  which  are  the  SIIANS  and  KAIIENS  (which  sec).  The 
government  is  an  hereditary  dispotinn.  The  Burnuse 
excel  in  boatbuilding,  and  arc  skilful  workers  in  metals. 
They  weave  cotton  fabrics  and  manufacture  lacquered 
wares.  They  export  teak-timber,  petroleum,  gold-leaf, 
silver,  copper,  indigo,  tobacco,  cotton,  horns,  and  gums. 
Capital,  Mandelay.  The  total  population  is  estimated  at 
4,000,000. 

Hi*tnry. — This  empire  was  formerly  much  more  exten- 
sive than  it  is  now.  In  this  region  the  rival  kingdi  ms  of 
Ava  and  Pegu  long  contended  for  mastery.  The  seat  of 
government  was  fixed  about  1364  at  Ava,  which  continued 
to  be  the  capital  for  369  years.  The  most  celebrated  n.ar- 
tiul  king  in  Burmese  history  was  Alnmprn,  the  founder  of 
the  present  dynasty  of  Bnrmah,  who  conquered  Pegu  about 
1756  and  died  in  1760.  The  empire  attained  its  greatest 
extension  about  1822.  soon  after  which  date -the  Burmese 
were  involved  in  war  with  the  British,  who  reduced  the 
i  limits  of  the  empire  by  the  conquest  of  Arnean,  Martaban, 
Pegu,  and  the  Tenasserim  provinces.  In  1S73  the  Chinese 
troops  invaded  Northern  Burmah  and  burned  some  towns. 
(See  WINTER,  "Six  Months  in  Burmah."  IS.~>8:  MAI.COM, 
"Travels  in  the  Burman  Empire;"  J.  W.  PAI.MEU.  "The 
Golden  Dagon,"  1853.)  REVISED  BY  A.  J.  SCHEM. 
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Burmah,  British,  ii  c..|le.-ti\e  term  applied  In  ser-  i 

eral  |iro\  Hue-  "1  Ihc  Anglo   luiliitii  empire  c (uercd  from 

Iho  kings  o!    llurmilh.      These  arc  A  racan.'Mai  talian     Pegu. 
iiinl  the  TViia-«enm  prn\inec<  "I    .Manlmain   lor  Ami. 
Tavov,    and    Mcrgui.      Araean    and    the    Tcnas-emn    prot - 

IOOM  wen  o*4ed  i<>  '!»•  ISritish  by  a  treaty  signed  in  Feb.. 
ISL'ii.  nt  I  he  i-nil  "f  tin'  tir.-<t  war  with  Hiiriniih.  Pegu  ami 
Martal.au  were  retained  as  compensation  alter  Ilic  war  of 
|s,-j.  riH.  \merican  l!apli-t  missionaries  have  ill  Kritish 
Hut-mall  "lie  nf  the  most  mOOCMful  miuionl  "I  i- 
time-.  Tli.-  area  "f  liritish  liurmah  i.-  '.i:'.,>7'.l  square,  miles. 
Pop.  in  1869,2,392,312.  i  See  Aim  IN  ami  I 'KM'.) 

llnr  nmnn  (!'KTKR),  an  eminent  philologist,  was  born 
at  I  Ireeht  .Inly  II,  Il'iti>.  lie  beoan 

,.l,,i|uei , and  the  Greel  language  at  Leyden  in  I7l.'>.    lie 

cdiied    lliua-e.  o\id,  Virgil.  Ouintilian,   I.uca:i.   ami 
I,  ami  »  rot«  101  i  ral  works,  among  which  is  ii  ti 

••Hi,  the  Revenues  of  Rome"  (••  l»e  Vectigalihus  populi 
I!.. mam."  Hi!U).  His  writings  are  esteemed  for  their  ac- 

•  eriiiliiiou.    Died  Mar.  31,  1711. 
Bur'moister  (HKUMAXX),  a  German  naturalist,  horn 

ill  Stralsund  .Ian.    I   >,    I  ^"7.  I.erallle  profcs.s.ir  of  /.oo! 
Halle  in  HI-,  and  in  1*11(1  director  of  a  niiis:-iim  of  natural 
his'orv  i"  linenos    \\  res.     Among  hi-  works  are  a  "  Manual 
of  Kniomologt  "  i  I  \ols.,  ls:i2-44)  and  "The  Animals  of 
liru.'.il  "  [1  »ob.,  18W 

Bur'naplGEouiiK  \V.i.  H.  D..l«.ni  at  Merrimack, N.  H., 

iduatcd  ai    Harvard  in  1824,  became  in 

ISL'S  pastor  of  a  ehureli  in   Baltimore,  and  wan  the  author 

of  numerous  works,  principally  for  the  defence  and    ex- 

p  .si  i  ion  of  ihcscl I  of  In  ita  nanism  to  which  he  belonged. 

Hied  at  l'hila.lel|.liia  Sept.  8,  1850. 

Himies  I  Sir  AI.KX  \NHKII),  a  noted  traveller  and  Orien- 
talist, linni  lit  Montrosc,  Scotland.  May  Hi,  I  su.">.  llo  cn- 
te-eil  the  army  of  India  in  his  youth,  and  hy  his  knowledge 
of  drienial  languages  gained  a  rapid  promotion.  In  I  •  :_' 
he  -turteil  from  Lahore  on  an  exploring  expedition  in  Cen- 
tral  Wni.  and  visited  Ualkh.  llokharu.  \  si  ral.  ad.  Teheran, 
etc.  Having  reinrneil  to  England  iu  ls:i;t,  he  published 
"Travels  into  Itnkhara."  In  ls;is  he  was  sent  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Cabool,  where  ho  passed  some  years  as  political 
resident.  He  was  murdered  there  Nov.  2,  1842,  by  the 
Afghan  insurgents. 

Hur'net,  the  popular  name  of  two  genera  of  plant;, 
the  ,S'<im/it/wo/-/Mi  and  r»t>>-i>u>i,  generally  referred  to  the 
natural  order  Rosaceie.  The  great  burnet  (S<tti'jni*»rba 
i'fli  inntit)  is  cultivnted  in  Germany  as  a  forage-plant,  and 
yields  a  good  erop  on  poor  soils.  A  similar  species  grows 
wild  in  Xorih  Ameriea.  The  eommon  burnet  (Ptitrrium 
>'  m  j:ii*,.,-h,i  i  furnishes  valuable  pasturage  for  sheep  on 
the  Knglish  downs.  It  is  sometimes  seen  in  American 
pul.  us.  and  is  used  in  salads. 

Burnet,  a  county  in  Central  Texas.  Area,  995  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Colorado  River,  by 
which  the  southern  part  of  the  county  is  intersected.  The 
surface  is  partly  hilly;  the  soil  is  produetive.  Good  iron 
ore.  petroleum,  and  marble  abound.  The  water-power  is 
greai.  Cedar  timl.er  is  plentiful.  Cattle,  corn,  entt.. n.  and 
U'H.l  are  largely  produced.  Capital.  Unmet  Pop.  3088. 

HIM  m-I,  a  village,  capital  of  the  above  county,  is  45 
mile<  N.  W.  of  Austin,  and  10  miles  E.  of  the  Colorado 

HiviT.        Pop.    L'MI. 

Bnrnot  (UII.I>KRT),  F.  H.  S..  an  eminent  liritish  his- 
torian and  prelate,  horn  in  Edinburgh  Sept.  IN.  1*H.'!.  He 
M  |irotessor  of  divinity  in  the  l'ni\  ersily  of  lilasgow 
in  IMS,  resigned  that  chair  in  K.7...  and  rem.,\ed  to  Lon- 
don. In  l(!7!l  he  ]iuldished  the  lir-l  volume  of  his  "  History 
of  the  Keformation  in  Kiighind"  i :'.  vols..  1H7!'- I  Tl.'O.  lie 
P  f'is.-d  a  bishopric  which  was  offered  to  him  by  Charlps  If. 

He  uns  :t  na^eous  and  able  asserier  of  civil  lihertv  in 

the  important  crisis  which  preceded  the  revolution  of  Hiss, 
and  gained  the  favor  of  William  III.,  who  appointed  him 
hi-  chaplain,  and  in  1  i'.<!l  bishop  of  Salisbury.  Among  his 
works  are  a  "Life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale"  fins-,')  Hnd  a 
"History  of  his  Own  Times"  i '.'  TOl*.,  172I-.P!U.  Hied 

M'  .  17.  17I.>.  "  The  utlno<!  malevole t'  t'arl  inn."  -;i  \ - 

Ma  -a u la \.  "  could  not  deny  thai  he  ser\ed  his  tln.-k  with'  a 
real,  diligence,  and  dMnterOfltodneM  worthy  of  the  jiunsr 
;i_r.  -  i.t  the  Chiirelu"  I  tlixturt/  <>f  Kn<iim\it.) 

Burnet  (JACOB),  I.1..II..  an  American  jurist,  born  at 
\eivark.  N.  .1..  Feb.  L"J.  1770.  lie  graduated  at  Prim-eton 
in  17'M.  11..  was  .me  of  the  f. Hinders  of  Cincinnati,  u  hither 
he  removed  in  17'1''..  He  became  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
.'nnrl  i.f  Ohio  in  1S1M,  and  \v:l^  eleeled  to  tile  S.-na!.'  of  the 
!  .  S.  in  1S2S.  lie  wrote  ••  Hotel  "ii  the  Karh  S-l  tlemeiit 
of  the  Xorth-west  Territory."  hied  A]iril  27.  1 

Hiir'nrtt,  a  county  of  Wisconsin,  bordering  on  Min- 
iii  -'la.  Area,  linn  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 


N.  W.  by  i  he  Si.  i  roix  Ki\cr,  and  ii  drained  by  th.    V 

.ind  Shell  i  ]  \ .  i>.      'lit.  ..  v  eii.  and  juirtly 

r.'v.i.d  \\iih   l..i.-ts  of  pine.      Ca|.ital,  (irunlsburg.      Top. 

rat. 

Burnett,  a  township  of  Santa  Clara  CO.,  Cal.    Pop.  MIL'. 
Burnett,  a  post-township  of  Dodge  co.,  Win.    Pop.  KM. 

Burnett  i  W.u.no  IIIVIM.  !.  M.  II.,  a  naturalist  and  Illi- 
croseopi-t.  born  at  SonlhboroiiL'h.  Ma-  -..  .1  ul  \  I'.'.  l*:>s.  ||. 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  "The  c,  11 :  Ha  Physiology, 
Pathology."  etc.  Died  .Inly  I.  l~.il. 

Burnett  Prizes,  The,  are  two  premiums  founded  by 
.Mr.  Hum. -11.  a  merchant  in  Aberdeen,  who  for  many    . 
.-|  cut    ti:;on  annually  on   the  poor.     On   his  death   in  17M 
In-  IM  . j ue-ii  hed  his  fortune  to  found  the  abo\  e  pi  i/.-.  a-  \M  it 

a-  to  relict  e  poor  persons  and  to  support  a  jai1  .  liaphiill  in 
Aberdeen.  lie'  directed  the  prilc-fund  to  be  aeeumnlaled 
for  forty  years  at  u  time,  and  the  pri/es  (in.t  less  than 
£1290  and  £400)  to  be  awarded  to  iln-  authors  of  the  two 
best  treatises  on  the  etid.nce  that  there  is  a  Being  all- 
powerful,  wi.-e,  and  good,  by  whom  everything  exists; 
••  and  particularly  to  obviale  difficulties  regarding  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  the  I)city,  and  this  independent  of 
written  revelation  and  of  the  revelation  of  the  Lord  Jesus; 
and  from  the  whole  to  point  out  the  inferences  most  neccs- 
ud  n-ei'iil  in  mankind."  The  competition  is  open  to 
the  whole  world,  and  the  prize-  are  adjudicated  by  three  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  trustees,  with  the  ministers  of  the 
Estahli.-hcd  church  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  principals  and 
professors  of  King's  and  .Marischal  Colleges.  On  the  first 
competition  in  IM.'i  the  judges  awarded  the  first  prize, 
UlL'nn,  to  Hr.  Win.  L.  Brown  of  Aberdeen  for  in  essay  en- 
titled "The  Existence  of  a  Supreme  Creator;"  and  the 
second  prize,  £400,  to  the  Ri -t .  .1.  I'..  Sunnier,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  an  essay  entitled  "  Records 
of  Creation."  In  1855  the  judges  awarded  the  first  prize, 
£1800,  to  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Thompson,  for  an  essay  entitled 
"Christian  Theism;"  and  the  second  prize,  £600,  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Tulloch  of  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Andrew's, 
for  an  essay  on  "  Theism."  The  above  four  essays  have 
been  published. 

Burnett's  Disinfecting  Fluid  is  a  strong  solution 
of  chloride  of  line,  with  a  small  amount  of  iron,  and  when 
used  it  is  mixed  with  water  in  the  proportion  of  one  pint 
to  five  gallons  of  water.  The  liquid  acts  only  as  a  deodori 
zer  and  antiseptic,  and  does  not  exhibit  the  properties  of  a 
true  disinfectant.  It  is  of  service  ill  preserving  dead  ani- 
mal tissues,  as  in  the  dissecting-room  and  in  jars  contain- 
ing anatomical  specimens.  It  baa  little  action  on  steel 
instruments.  When  added  to  sewage  water,  the  chloride 
of  zinc  mainly  acts  by  decomposing  the  sulphide  of  am- 
monium, forming  the  sulphide  of  zinc  anil  chloride  of 
ammonium,  both  of  which  are  odorless.  It  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  preservation  of  timber  by  a  process  called 
burnettiziny.  Crewe's  disinfectant  liquid  is  the  same. 

Bur'nettsville,  a  village  of  Jackson  township,  White 
Co.,  Ind.     Pop.  270. 

Bur'ney  (CHARLES),  F.  R.  S.,  Mrs.  DR.,  an  English  com- 

Soser,  born  at  Shrewsbury  in  1720,  was  a  friend  of  Dr. 
ohnson  and  Edmund  Burke.  lie  wrote,  besides  other 
works,  a  "  General  History  of  Music  from  the  Earliest 
Ages"  (4  vols..  IVTil-MM,  which  is  highly  esteemed,  and  a 
••  Life  of  Handel."  He  was  the  father  of  Madame  d'Arblay. 
Died  in  1815. 

Burney  (FRANCES).     Sec  D'AHBLAY,  MADAME. 
Hum  bain .  a  village  township  of  Waldo  co..  Me.,  at  the 
junction  of  the  M  il  and  Belfast  and  Monschrad 

Lake  It.  Us..  .'Ill  miles  N.  W.  of  I'.ella-i.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  leather  and  lumber.  Pop.  7>y. 

Himih.l  m  (  HIRAM),  an  American  general  of  volunteers, 
entered  the  army  as  colonel  Sixth  .Maine  Volunteer.-,  lead- 
ing his  regiment  with  daring  and  ability  through  tin-  Pen- 
insula campaign,  at  Antietam.  l-'rederick-burg,  and  Gcltt  - 
burg.  Appointed  brigadier  general  of  volunteers  Isiil. 
and  in  the  memorable  -Wilderness"  campaign  of  that 
year  he  took  a  prominent  part.  His  entire  military  career 
i'or  gallantry  and  coolness:  at  the  butlle 
of  Chapin's  Farm.  Sept.  L".1,  18*4,  he  fell  in  the  noble  per- 
formance of  his  duty. 

G.  C.  SIMMONS.  iV.  .7.-   l!:,,,r<l  ,,/  Knii'r*. 

Burning    Glasses    and    Burning    Mirrors,   the 

names  given  I"  gla--c-  or  mirrors  s,,  tonm-d  Utd  colic. -I  the 
sun's  ravs  which  fall  on  them  into  a  point  or  /oc»<*.  and 
thereby  produce  intense  heat.  The  ra\-  ..t  light  or  heat 
mav  be  concentrated  either  by  refraction  or  reflection:  in 
the  former  case  they  must  pass  through  a  trail-parent  re- 
fraeling  sub-'tanee.  a-  gla--  t.iruied  into  a  pn.j.er  shape:  in 

the  latter  they  tall  on  a  conca\  e  polished  siirla. t  sih  ered 

glass  or  bright  metal. 
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BURNING  SPRINGS— BURNS. 


The  method  of  exciting  heat  or  producing  fire  by  the 
concentration  of  the  sun's  rays  was  known  from  remote 
antiquity,  but  the  most  famous  recorded  achievement  of 
this  kind  is  that  of  Archimedes,  who  is  reported  to  have 
burned  by  means  of  mirrors  the  Roman  fleet  in  the  harbor 
of  Syracuse.  The  celebrated  Buffon,  with  108  mirrors, 
each  about  six  inches  square,  set  lire  to  planks  of  beech  150 
feet  distant,  and  this  with  the  faint  rays  of  the  sun  at  Paris 
in  the  month  of  March. 

In  preparing  a  burning  glass,  the  first  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  figure  necessary  to  collect  all  the  rays  into 
the  smallest  possible  space.  Descartes,  in  his  "Optics." 
showed  that  a  disk  of  glass  convex  on  the  one  side  and 
concave  on  the  other,  the  convex  side  being  a  portion  of  an 
elliptic  surface,  and  the  concave  a  portion  of  a  sphere, 
would  cause  parallel  rays  falling  on  its  convex  side  to  con- 
verge in  a  single  point.  But  as  the  practical  difficulties  of 
forming  a  glass  accurately  into  this  shape  are  insuperable, 
both  sides  are  ground  into  portions  of  a  sphere.  In  a  lens 
the  focal  length  depends  on  the  curvature,  or  the  radius  of 
the  sphere,  and  on  the  refractive  power  of  the  substance 
of  which  the  lens  is  formed. 

The  proper  form  for  a  burning  mirror  is  the  parabola, 
but  as  a  parabolic  curve  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain 
cither  upon  metal  or  glass,  opticians  frequently  rest  con- 
tent with  a  spherical  curvature  of  long  focus.  Recently, 
burning  mirrors  have  been  constructed  of  glass,  upon  the 
curved  surface  of  which  pure  silver  is  precipitated  by 
chemical  means.  By  this  plan  the  curved  surface  is  pro- 
duced upon  glass,  and  thus  becomes  permanent,  whilst  the 
reflection  is  effected  by  the  polished  surface  of  the  silver, 
which  can  be  easily  renewed  from  time  to  time.  The  focus 
of  a  burning  mirror  is  one-half  of  the  radius  of  curvature. 

Among  those  who  have  experimented,  in  modern  times, 
upon  the  effects  of  burning  glasses  or  mirrors,  are  reckoned 
Baron  Napier,  the  illustrious  inventor  of  the  logarithms, 
Kircher,  l)r.  James  Gregory,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  many 
others.  The  most  powerful  solid  lens  ever  constructed  was 
the  work  of  Mr.  Parker,  an  ingenious  London  artist.  It  was 
made  of  flint  glass,  was  three  feet  in  diameter,  3$  inches 
thick  at  the  centre,  its  focal  distance  6  feet  8  inches,  the 
diameter  of  the  burning  focus  1  inch,  and  its  weight  212 
pounds.  The  rays  refracted  by  this  lens  were  received  on 
a  second,  the  diameter  of  which  in  the  frame  was  13  inches, 
and  its  focal  length  29  inches.  The  diameter  of  the  focus 
of  the  combined  lenses  was  half  an  inch,  consequently,  by 
the  addition  of  the  second  lens,  the  burning  power  was  in- 
creased four  times.  With  this  lens  some  of  the  most  re- 
fractory substances  were  fused  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time:  for  example,  10  grains  of  common  slate  in  2  seconds; 
10  grains  of  cast  iron  in  3  seconds ;  10  grains  of  lava  in  7 
seconds;  10  grains  of  jasper  in  25  seconds,  etc.  One  ac- 
count says,  ••  the  most  infusible  metals  were  instantly 
melted  and  dissipated  in  vapor."  The  difference  in  the 
statements  may  be  reconciled  by  supposing  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  use  of  the  glass  to  be  different,  as 
there  is  a  very  great  difference  in  the  power  of  the  sun's 
rays  at  different  times,  and  especially  in  different  countries. 
This  glass  was  afterwards  carried  to  China  by  one  of  the 
officers  who  accompanied  Lord  Macartney,  and  left  at 
Pekin.  A  remarkable  lens,  formed  by  bending  or  mould- 
ing two  plates  of  glass  over  a  parabolic  mould,  and  filling 
the  cavity  between  with  ninety  quarts  of  spirits,  was  con- 
structed by  Kifxini  of  Gratz,  in  Styria.  The  diameter  of 
the  plates  was  three  feet  three  inches,  and  they  were  united 
by  a  strong  ring  of  metal.  The  whole  was  mounted  on  a 
heliostat.  In  its  focus  a  diamond  was  instantly  kindled 
and  dissipated,  and  a  piece  of  platinum  twenty-nine  grains 
in  weight  wus  melted  and  thrown  into  violent  ebullition. 
This  lens  now  belongs  to  the  French  government.  (For 
detailed  information  on  this  subject  the  reader  may  con- 
sult the  article  "  Burning  Glasses"  in  the  "  Encyclopajdia 
Britannica,"  8th  edition.) 

REVISED  BY  J.  THOMAS. 

Burning  Springs,  a  post-township  of  Wirt  co.,  West 
Va.  Pop.  1368. 

Burn'ley,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Lancashire, 
on  the  Brun,  near  its  entrance  into  the  North  Caldcr  and 
20  miles  X.  of  Manchester.  It  is  connected  by  railway 
with  Blackburn,  Liverpool,  and  other  cities.  It  has 
manufacture's  of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  calico-printing 
works,  brass  and  iron  foundries,  machine-shops,  tanneries, 
and  rope-walks.  Its  prosperity  is  partly  derived  from 
the  collieries  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  in  1871,  31,608. 

Burnouf  (EI-GEXE),  DR.  LIT.,  an  eminent  French  Ori-. 
entalist,  born  in  Paris  Aug.  12,  1801.  He  studied  the  lan- 
guages of  Persia  and  India,  was  admitted  into  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions,  and  became  in  1832  professor  of  Sanscrit 
in  the  College  of  France.  Among  his  works  are  a  "  Com- 
mentary on  the  Yacna,  one  of  the  Liturgic  Books  of 


Persia "  (1834),  and  an  '•  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
Booddhism"  (1845),  which   is  highly  commended.     Died 
May    28,    1852.'    (See    CHARLES    LENOKMAST,    "Eugene 
Burnouf,"  1852.) 
Barns,  a  post-township  of  Henry  co.,  III.     Pop.  1144. 

Burns,  a  post-township  of  Shiawasseo  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
1557. 

Burns,  a  township  of  Anoka  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  340. 

Burns,  a  post-township  of  Allegany  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Buffalo  division  of  the  Erie  R.  R.  It  contains  Canaseroga 
Academy  and  several  mills.  Pop.  1340. 

Burns,  a  post-township  of  La  Crosso  co.,  Wis.     P.  743. 

Burns  (FRAN-CIS),  D.D.,  a  colored  bishop  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  5, 
1809,  was  sent  as  missionary  to  Liberia,  Africa,  in  1834, 
taught  in  a  school  at  Cape  Pahnas,  joined  the  Liberia 
Conference  in  1838,  founded  the  Monrovia  Academy  in 
1851,  was  ordained  bishop  of  his  (U-iminination,  in  Liberia, 
in  1858,  and,  after  nearly  five  years  of  eminent  episcopal 
service,  died  in  1863. 

Burns  (ROBERT),  a  gifted  Scottish  poet,  was  born  near 
the  town  of  Ayr  on  the  25th  of  Jan.,  1750.  His  father  was 
the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  "  was  thrown  by  early  misfor- 
tunes," says  the  poet,  "on  the  world  at  large,  where,  after 
many  years'  wanderings  and  sojournings,  he  picked  up  a 
pretty  large  quantity  of  observation  and  experience,  lo 
which  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  my  little  pretensions  10 
wisdom."  Although  his  life  seems  to  have  been  one  long 
struggle  with  misfortune,  Burns's  father  was  at  great  pains 
to  give  his  children  a  good  education.  When  he  was  able 
he  sent  them  to  school ;  and  not  unfrequently  when  the 
day's  work  was  ended  he  taught  his  children  himself.  "  I 
owed  much,"  says  Burns,  "  to  an  old  woman  who  resided  in 
the  family.  .  .  .  She  had,  I  suppose,  the  largest  collection 
in  the  country  of  tales  and  songs  concerning  devils,  ghosts, 
fairies,  brownies,  witches,  warlocks,  enchanted  towers,  and 
other  trumpery.  This  cultivated  the  latent  seeds  of 
poetry."  Burns  was  early  familiarized  with  those  trials 
and  hardships  to  which  the  poor  are  so  often  exposed,  and 
to  which  be  sometimes  alludes  with  such  power  and  pathos 
in  his  poetry.  "  My  father,"  says  the  poet,  '•'  was  advanced 
in  life  when  he  married;  I  was  the  oldest  of  seven  chil- 
dren, and  he,  worn-out  with  early  hardships,  was  unfit  for 
labor.  .  .  .  We  lived  very  poorly.  I  was  a  dexterous 
ploughman  for  my  age."  The  poet  had  a  robust  frame 
and  active  body,  as  well  as  a  strong  intellect  and  acute  sen- 
sibilities. He  is  said  to  have  done  at  the  age  of  fifteen  the 
work  of  a  man.  In  a  touching  account  which  his  brother 
Gilbert  wrote  of  the  troubles  of  their  early  years,  he  says: 
"I  doubt  not  but  the  hard  labor  and  sorrow  of  this  period 
of  his  life  were  in  a  great  measure  the  cause  of  that  de- 
pression of  spirits  with  which  Robert  was  so  often  afflicted 
through  his  whole  life  afterwards." 

In  the  case  of  Burns,  as  in  that  of  Sappho,  it  was  love 
that  taught  him  song.  A  little  before  he  reached  his 
sixteenth  year  ho  "first  committed  the  sin  of  rhyme."  A 
"  bonnie  sweet  sonsie  lass  "  had  been  associated  with  him 
in  the  labors  of  the  harvest-field.  Her  singing  "made  his 
heart-strings  thrill  like  an  yF.olian  harp,"  and  first  inspired 
him  with  the  idea  of  writing  songs.  An  irresistible  attrac- 
tiftu  towards  what  he  calls  the  "adorable  half  of  the  human 
species"  was  perhaps  his  most  remarkable  characteristic  ; 
and  liencc  it  was  as  an  amatory  poet  that  he  was  especially 
distinguished.  Unhappily,  this  remarkable  susceptibility 
to  the  tender  passion  degenerated,  under  the  influence  of 
evil  company,  from  its  first  purity,  and  led  him  into  illicit 
amours,  which  were  the  cause  of  his  principal  misfortunes. 
In  proportion  as  he  cast  off  the  restraints  of  morality,  he 
seems  to  have  lost  his  reverence  for  religion.  He  was  one 
day  seen,  says  Lockhart,  "at  the  door  of  a  public-house 
holding  forth  on  religious  topics  to  a  whole  crowd  of  coun- 
try-people, who  presently  became  set  shocked  with  his  levi- 
ties that  they  fairly  hissed  him  from  the  ground."  With 
his  other  faults  and  vices,  intemperance  went  hand  in 
hand.  But  he  had  too  much  sense  of  right,  and  too  much 
feeling,  to  be  able  to  drown  altogether  the  reproving  voice 
of  conscience.  He  sometimes  alluded  to  his  faults  in  a 
manner  full  of  pathos  and  self-reproach ;  and  he  had  at 
least  the  merit  of  not  seeking  to  defend  his  errors. 

He  bad  formed  in  1785  a  HafftoH  (which  was,  according 
to  the  usage  of  Scotland,  virtually  a  marriage)  with  Jean 
Armour,  a  person  somewhat  above  his  own  position  in  life. 
She  bore  him  twins,  and  although  he  had  previously  given 
her  a  written  acknowledgment  of  marriage,  her  father  was 
greatly  incensed  against  the  poet,  so  that  he  determined  to 
leave  Scotland  and  seek  his  fortune  in  the  New  World. 
But  before  quitting  his  native  country  for  ever,  he  resolved 
(178fi)  to  publish  his  poems.  The  success  of  the  experi- 
ment induced  him  to  change  his  plans.  He  was  encouraged 
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to  visit   Edinburgh,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 

nmli.V  men  at  Iliilt  time  diftioguilbcd  ill  litrrut  lire,  including 
Dugald  Stewart  and  Dr.  lilair.  besides  ninny  others.  It 

was  during   Hum-'.-  \  isit   to  tl ipital  thut  Scoft,  then  ft 

very  young  man.  had  an  opportunity  of  beholding  and 
listening  tn  the  gifted  stranger,  lie-  has  left  ;i  very  infer- 
c-ting  account  "I  Itimis's  appearance.  Hi-  set-ins  to  have 
been  most  struck  with  tll«  eye  of  the  rustic  poet.  "  1  never 
saw,"  says  Seoit,  "such  another  eye  in  a  human  head, 
though  f  have  seen  the  most  distinguished  men  of  my 
time.  It  was  large  and  nf  a  dark  cast,"  and  "literally 
,j/,,,rril  when  he  spoke  with  feeling  or  interest."  "  His 
1-oiiversation  cxprcsi-cd  perfect  self-confidence,  without  the 
slightest  presumption." 

Among  men  of  rank  who  interested  themselves  in  the 
poet.  Lord  (ileneairn  was  especially  prominent.  Burns 
always  remembered  his  kindness  with  the  most  heartfelt 
gratitude,  1111,1  afterwards  dedieiited  to  his  memory  the 
)>i-:iutit'iil  and  touching  line-  entitled  the  "Lament  for 
.lames.  ™rl  of  <!lene:iirn."  Soon  after  his  visit  to  Edin- 
burgh lie  published  ( 17H7)  a  new  edition  of  his  poems.  In 
17**  he  openly  declared  his  marriage  with  Jean  Armour, 
and  about  this  time  was  appointed  an  officer  of  the  | 
with  a  salary  of  fifty  pounds  a  year;  it  was  subsequently 
increased  to  -cventv  live  pounds.  His  intemperate  habits, 
which  hiid  Keen  aggravated  by  tin-  cxeiicmi-nt  and  irregu- 
larities of  hi-  recent  life  in  Edinburgh,  and  his  Bubvequenl 
peiMiniary  distresses,  gradually  gaim.-il  a  great  ascendency 
over  him,  l>ut  rarely  if  ever  to  the'  extent  of  rendering  him 
inc.apii.hlc  of  performing  the  duties  of  hi.s  office.  He  re- 
moved in  IT'.H  to  Dumfries,  where  ho  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  lite.  Hi'  died  .Inly  21,  17%.  Nearly  twenty  years 
after  his,  death  a  splendid  mausoleum  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  the  churchyard  at  Dumfries,  whither  his  remains 

.•MICH  c-d  "II   the  ,'itll  of  June,    ISI.'i.       I  Sec    LiM'K  II  UlT's 

"Life  of  Burns,"  1828;  CITRRIK'S  ••  Life  of  Burns,"  prefixed 
to  the  "Correspondence"  of  the  poet;  A.  Cr.vxixciiAH, 
••  Life  and  Land  of  Hubert  Burns,"  1840;  CARI.YI.E,  "Mis- 
cellanies;" also  F.  ().  HAI.I.KIK'S  and  TIIU.II AS  CAMPBELL'S 
beautiful  lines  to  Burns's  memory.) 

J.  THOMAS. 

Burns  (Wn.i.iAM  W.),  GENERAL,  was  born  in  Ohio,  and 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1847.  He  became  a  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  1861,  major-general  volunteers  in 
1  •"•>:-'.  and  hrcvct  brigadier-general  U.  S.  A.  in  1865.  He 
served  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  until  1863. 

Burns  and  Sralds  of  the  body  differ  in  the  mode  of 
application  of  the  excessive  heat  which  is  the  cause  of  in- 
jury— burns  arising  from  the  application  of  a  hot  solid  body 
or  flame,  and  scalds  from  hot  water  or  steam.  Severe  burns 
arc  often  fatal,  especially  to  children;  quite  as  much,  per- 
haps, from  the  shock  which  attends  them  as  from  any  appre- 
ciable injury.  Burns  which  are  not  fatal  frequently  leave 
extensive  scars,  which  often  have  a  tendency  to  contract  in 
such  a  way  as  to  load  to  frightful  disfiguration.  When  the 
clothes  take  tire,  the  flames  should  be  extinguished  if  pos- 
sible by  wrapping  in  a  blanket  or  rug,  that  being  usually 
the  most  available  means  at  hand.  In  all  cases  the  clothes 
should  be  removed  with  great  care,  so  as  not  to  remove  the 
cuticle  with  them.  If  cold  water  be  agreeable  to  the  pa- 
tient, it  may  be  cautiously  applied.  Pain  and  shock  may 
often  he  relieved  by  npia'cs  or  .stimulants.  The  injured 
surfaces  are  to  be  dressed  with  carrou  oil  (a  mixture  of  olive 
oil  and  lime  mtar),  with  collodion,  with  oiled  cotton,  or 
they  may  simply  ha\c  Hour  dredged  over  them.  When  the 
surface  takes  on  an  unhealthy  action  and  granulations  are 
execs-ive,  a  \seak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  other  local 
stimulant  may  produce  good  results. 

RKVISKD  BY  WILLAHD  PARKER. 

Huru'-idc,  a  post-township  of  Lapecr  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
1173. 

|{|| rnsiilo,  a  township  of  Goodhue  Co.,  Minn.    Pop.  396. 

HuriisidiS  a  township  of  Centre  eo.,  Pa.     Pop.  ;{Sti. 

HurusiiU-,  a  p  •-[  township  of  Cleartield  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
KM. 

Burnsiilr,  a  township  of  Trempcalcau  co.,  Wis.  P.  542. 

ItimiMilr  \MIII:. ISK  KvKiiKTT1.au  American  officer  and 
governor,  born  May  '-':!.  !S1M.  at  Liberty,  Ind.,  graduated 
at  West  Point  Is  (7.  and  as  lieutenant  of  artillerv  served  in 
war  with  Mexico  I. -17  I*:  at  various  posts  lS4S-;,:i;  on 
frontier  duty  in  New  Mexico  IS  1:1- .Ml.  engaged  with  Jaca- 
rillo  Apaches  i  wounded):  and  with  .Mexican  boundary  com- 
mission 1851-52.  l!e>igncd  net.  L>.  I--;..",.  Manufacturer  at 
Bristol,  K.  I.,  1  s;,:i-."iS,  of  breech-loading  rifles,  which  he 
had  invented:  ca-hierof  land  department  Illinois  Central 
H.  U.  Company  Iv.s  ,v.t :  and  treasurer  Illinois  Central 
It.  11.  Company  isdn -til .  In  the  civil  war,  as  colonel 
Khode  Island  three-months'  volunteers,  served  in  Maj.- 
(i'c!i.  Patterson's  operations  about  Cumberland,  Md.,  and 


in  the  Manassas  campaign  18HI,  engaged  at  Bull  Run. 
Appointed  brigadier-general  I  .  S.  volunteer*  \ug.  15,  IStil, 
ami  promoted  to  major-general  May  Is,  1  sill',  serving  in 
organizing  the  coast  division  and  in  command  of'  depart. 
ment  of  North  Carolina  1SB2,  engaged  at  Koanoke  Island, 
Newhern.  Caiudcn,  and  Fort  Macon  :  in  command  of  forces 
(Ninth  army  corps)  at  Newport  News  and  Krcdcrickslmrg 
Istl2:  in  .Maryland  campaign,  engaged  at  South  .Mountain 
and  Antietam.  in  command  of  leli  wing  ;  in  general  cdiargo 
of  Harper's  Kerry  Isi'iL':  in  command  of  Armv  of  Potomac 
.Nov.  7,  1862,  to  Jan.  28,  1863,  defeated  at  Fr.dcricksburg ; 
in  command  of  department  of  Ohio  I  ->..:.  engaged  against 
Morgan's  raiders,  capture  of  Cumberland  Gap,  occupation 
of  Fiast  Tenne--ce,  in  several  actions  and  siege  of  Kuox- 
ville;  in  command  of  Ninth  corps  in  Richmond  campaign 
l^o  I.  engaged  at  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  North  Anna, 
Tolopotomy,  Bethesda  Church,  and  Petersburg,  including 
Mine  assault.  Resigned  April  15,  1865,  from  volunteer 
service.  Civil  engineer  1865-66  ;  president  of  Cincinnati 
and  Martiusville  R.  R.  Company  since  1865;  of  Rhode 
Island  Locomotive  Works  since  1866,  and  of  Indianapolis 
and  Yincennes  R.  R.  Company  since  1867;  and  governor 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  1866-71. 

GEORGE  W.  CITLLUIC,  U.  S.  Army. 

Bnrns'ville,  a  post-township  of  Dallas  co.,  Ala.  Pop. 
1497. 

Burnsville,  a  township  of  Dakota  co.,  Minn.   Pop.  361. 

Burnsville,  a  township  of  Anson  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  lO.'iS. 

liurnsvillo,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  Yancey  co., 
N.  C.,  120  miles  W.  of  Lexington. 

Burnt  Corn,  a  post-township  of  Monroe  co.,  Ala.  Pop. 
950. 

Burnt  Offerings.     See  SACRIFICE. 

Burnt  Prairie,  a  post-township  of  White  co.,  III. 
Pop.  2186. 

Burnt  Sien'na,  a  fine  orange-red  pigment,  transpar- 
ent and  permanent,  obtained  by  burning  the  ferruginous 
ocbreous  earth  called  terra  di  Sienna.  It  is  used  both,  in 
oil-painting  and  painting  with  water-colors.  Mixed  with 
Prussian  blue,  it  produces  a  beautiful  green. 

Burnt  Swamp,  a  township  of  Robeson  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
1511. 

Burnt  I  m'lii-r,  a  pigment  of  a  russet-brown  color,  if 
semi-transparent,  mixes  well  with  other  pigments,  and 
dries  quickly.  It  is  prepared  by  burning  umber,  an  ocbre- 
ous earth  first  discovered  in  Umbria,  Italy. 

Bur  Oak  (the  tj><>  <•••,»«  Ba6rocarpa)f  a  species  of  oak  of 
medium  size  found  in  the  U.  8.,  principally  E.  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. It  is  also  called  over-cup  oak  and  mossy -cup  oak. 
Its  timber  is  valuable. 

Burr  (AARON),  father  of  the  Vice-Prcsident,  was  born  at 
Fairfield,  Conn.,  Jan.  4,  1716,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1735, 
licensed  to  preach  in  1736,  settled  over  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1738,  chosen  president  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  in  1748,  and  died  Sept.  24,  1757. 
In  1752  he  married  Esther,  daughter  of  the  elder  President 
Edwards.  She  died  April  7,  1758,  in  the  27th  year  of  her 
age.  They  left  two  children — a  daughter,  who  married 
Hon.  Tapping  Reeve,  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Connecticut,  and  a  son,  Aaron,  noticed  below.  He 
was  both  a  scholarly  and  an  eloquent  man.  He  published 
a  Latin  Grammar,  1752,  known  as  "The  Newark  Gram- 
mar," a  pamphlet  on  "The  Supreme  Divinity  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  reprinted  in  1791,  and  several  discourses. 

Burr  (AARON),  born  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Fob.  6,  1756,  was 
a  son  of  the  preceding  and  a  grandson  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 
He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1772,  joined  the  Provincial 
army  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  177J.  served  as  a  private 
soldier,  and  afterwards  as  aide  to  Montgomery  on  the 
Quebec  expedition,  served  on  the  staffs  of  Arnold,  Wash- 
ington (whom  ho  disliked),  and  Putnam,  he uing  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and  commanding  a  brigade  at  Monniouth. 
lie  resigned  from  the  army  by  reason  of  ill-health  in  I7>'.'. 
lie  practise,!  law  at  Albany  in  1782  and  in  New  York  City 
in  17^:i,  and  became  attorney  genc/al  of  New  York  in  1789. 
He  was  a  Republican  t'.  S.'Senalor  l7'.U-'.>7.  In  ISUO  be 
and  Jefferson  each  had  7:1  electoral  votes  for  the  office  of 
President  of  the  U.  S.  The  choice  was  thus  left  to  Con- 
gress, which,  on  the  thirty-sixth  ballot,  obi  >n  for 
President  and  liurr  for  Vice-President.  In  1SU4  he  mor- 
tallv  wounded  in  a  duel  his  rival  Alexander  Hamilton,  and 
in  consequence  lo-i  greatly  in  political  and  >ocial  intlii 
and  soon  after  embarked  in  a  wild  attempt  upon  Mexico 
and,  as  was  asserted,  upon  the  South-western  territories  of 
the  I'.  S..  thereby  involving  in  ruin  bis  friend  Blennerlias- 
sett.  He  was  in  1SU7  tried  at  Richmond.  Va..  on  a  charge 
of  treason,  but  was  acquitted.  To  escape  his  creditors  In- 
retired  to  Europe  for  a  time,  but  returned  to  New  York  in 
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1812,  and  again  practised  law.  Hi,., I  Sept.  I  I.  ls:tii.  BurrwaB 
ft  man  nt'imu'h  ability  and  very  lirilliiinl  ami  popular  talents. 
but  his  influence  was  dcsiroyi-d  by  his  unscrupulous  politi- 
cal acts  and  his  grossly  immoral  conduct  in  private  life. 
(See  his  "  Lite,"  by  M.  L.  DAVIS,  1836-37;  by  JAMES  PAK- 
TOS,  1857.) 

Burr  (E.vocH  FITCH).  D.  I).,  a  kinsman  of  President 
Burr  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  was  liorn  at  Greens 
Farms,  Fail-field,  Conn.,  Oct.  L'l.  ISIS.  graduated  at  Tall- 
in 183!t,  spent  several  years  in  New  Haven  in  scientific  and 
other  studies,  became  greatly  broken  in  health,  obtained 
]iartial  relief  hy  a  year  of  foreign  travel,  and  was  willed 
over  the  Congregational  church  in  Lynn-.  Conn.,  in  IS.'iO. 
After  nearly  twenty  years  of  secluded  and  patient  study, 
his  reputation  was  suddenly  made  hy  several  works  of 
marked  ability.  He  has  published  "A  Treatise  on  tin- 
Application  of  the  Calculus  to  the  Theory  of  Neptune," 
1S(S.  ••  Keee  Crelum."  ISiiT.  "Pater  Minidi."  1*70.  "Ad 
Fiileui,"  IS71."  Doctrine  of  Evolution,"  1873,  "A  Song  of 
the  Sea"  (an  illustrated  poem).  1873,  and  "  Pascc  Aguos, 
or  What  I  have  to  Say  to  the  Children,"  1873. 

Bnrrampooter.     See  BRAHMAPOOTRA. 

Uur'rcll,  a  township  of  Decatur  CO.,  la.     Pop.  852. 

lint  i  I'll,  a  township  of  Armstrong  co.,  Pa.      Pop.  9(51. 

Hurrell,  a  township  of  Indiana  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1374. 

liurrrll,  a  post-township  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  1819. 

ISurria'na,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cas- 
tellon  de  la  Plana,  on  the  Rio  Sgco,  near  the  Mediterranean, 
,s  miles  S.  of  Castellon  de  la  Plana.  It  exports  wine,  oil, 
ami  fruit.  Pop.  about  G200. 

Bur'rill  (ALEXANDER  M.),  born  about  1807,  graduated 
at  Columbia  College  with  the  highest  honors  in  ISL'4,  studied 
law  with  Chancellor  Kent,  and  published  a  number  of  legal 
works,  including  a  "  Law  Dictionary."  Died  at  Kearney, 
N.  J.,  Feb.  7,  1869. 

Hun-ill  (.TAMES),  LL.D.,  born  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
April  25,  1772,  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1788, 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1791,  and  attained  eminence.  He 
was  attorney-general  of  Rhode  Island  (1797-1813),  ehicf- 
justice  of  the  State  supreme  court  (181B),  U.  S.  Senator 
(1817-20),  besides  holding  other  important  offices.  Died 
Dec.  25,  1820. 

It  in  'i  i  I  Ivi  I  It-,  a  post-township  of  Providence  co.,  R.  I. 
It  has  numerous  manufactures,  and  a  national  bank  at 
Pascoag  village.  Pop.  4074. 

Bur'ritt,  a  post-township  of  Winnebago  co.,  HI.  P.  991 . 

Bur'ritt  (ELIHU),  a  reformer  and  linguist,  called  THK 
LKAKNED  BLACKSMITH,  was  born  in  New  Britain,  Conn., 
Dec.  8,  1811.  Ho  worked  for  many  years  at  the  trade  of 
a  blacksmith,  and  became  a  self-taught  master  of  many 
ancient  and  modern  languages.  As  a  public  lecturer  he 
advocated  temperance  and  peace  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  Eng- 
land. Among  his  works  are  ''Sparks  from  the  Anvil" 
(is IS)  and  "Thoughts  on  Things  at  Home  and  Abroad" 
(1854). 

Burr  Oak.     See  Bun  OAK. 

Burr  Oak,  a  township  of  Mitchell  co.,  la.     Pop.  425. 

Burr  Oak,  a  post-township  of  Wiuneshiek  co.,  la. 
Pop.  960. 

Burr  Oak,  a  township  of  Doniphan  co.,  Kan.  Pop. 
1015. 

Burr  Oak,  a  post-village  and  township  of  St.  Joseph 
CO.,  Mien.  Pop.  of  village,  724;  of  township.  1'Jll. 

Hur'ronghs  (GEORGE),  a  victim  of  the  witchcraft  de- 
lusion, graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  167(1,  and  was  a 
preacher  in  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1681.  He  sonu  after  went  to 
Falmouth  (new  Portland ).  Me.,  where  he  remained  until 
the  Indium*  sacked  the  town  in  16!M);  returning  to  Suleni, 
he  was  accused  in  16J!I2  of  witchcraft,  placed  on  trial,  and, 
owing  to  the  infatuation  then  prevailing,  was  declared 
guilty  of  exercising  diabolical  powers,  and  executed  Aug. 
19,  1692.  At  the  scene  of  execution  In-  declared  his  inno- 
cence, his  appeal  moving  the  spectators  I"  tears:  and 
though  he  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  no  witch  was 
supposed  to  be  able  to  do  without  mistake,  he  was  doomed 
to  suffer. 

Burroughs  (STEPHEN),  a  famous  adventurer,  the  son 

of  a  Gongregati 1  minister  of  Hanover,  N.  H.,  was  born 

in  1765,  and  early  became  noted  for  mischievous  conduct. 
When  fourteen  years  old  he  enlisted  in  the  Revolutionary 
army,  descried,  and  entered  Dartmouth  College,  which  he 
soon  left  In  serve  on  :i  privateer.  He  became  a  ship's  sur- 
geon and  schoolmaster,  and  under  an  assumed  name  was 
for  a  time  minister  of  the  church  at  Pclham.Mas*.  He  was 
soon  convicted  of  passing  counterfeit  money,  and  was  con- 
lined  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  in  irons,  but  set  Dre  to  the 


jail,  and  was  removed  to  Castle  William  (now  Fort  Inde- 
pendence) in  Boston  harbor,  whence  he  escaped,  but  was 
retaken.  After  his  sentence  was  served  out  he  again  be- 
came a  counterfeiter  in  Canada,  but  reformed,  and  wa.s  for 
several  years  an  exemplary  Roman  Catholic  instructor  of 
youth.  He  appears  to  have  always  possessed  engaging 
and  popular  qualities.  He  published  a  remarkable  auto- 
bioL'raphv  in  two  volumes.  Died  at  Three  Kivers,  Canada, 
Jan.  28,  Is  Hi. 

Bur'rowing  Owl  (Strir  ruiiictilariH  or  Athene  eunie- 
u/iiria),  called  also  the  Coquimbo  Owl,  is  a  remark- 
able bird,  which,  "disdaining  all  the  traditions  of  its  fam- 
ily," hunts  for  its  prey  (consisting  chiefly  of  beetles  and 
other  insects)  in  broad  daylight,  facing  the  glare  of  the 
noonday  sun  without  any  ineon\  enienee.  It  ia  a  small, 
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lively  bird,  and  is  found  in  many  parts  of  America,  being 
especially  abundant  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  inhabit- 
ing the  same  localities  as  the  marmot  (or  prairie  dog), 
whose  dwelling  it  often  shares,  the  rattlesnake  sometimes 
making  the  third  member  of  this  singular  family.  On  the 
Pacifio  slope  a  green  snake  (Baieaniini)  makes  a  fourth 
member  of  this  group.  Although  the  Coquimho  owl  pre- 
fers to  dwell  in  the  holes  already  excavated  by  the  marmot, 
it  will,  if  obliged  to  do  so,  dig  burrows  for  itself;  but  these 
are  not  so  deep  nor  so  neatly  made  as  those  of  its  friends 
and  neighbors  the  prairie  dogs. 

Bur'rows  (WILLIAM),  an  American  naval  officer,  born 
near  Philadelphia  Oct.  6,  1785.  He  entered  the  navy  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  and  served  on  the  Barbary  coast ;  on. 
the  outbreak  of  war  with  Great  Britain  (1812),  while  on 
his  way  to  the  U.  S.,  he  was  taken  prisoner.  He  reached 
home  in  June,  1813,  and  immediately  resumed  his  duty. 
He  commanded  the  brig  Enterprise  in  an  engagement-with 
the  British  brig  Boxer  off  Portland,  Me.,  Sept.  5,  L813, 
during  which  he  was  mortally  wounded.  He  lived,  bow- 
ever,  long  enough  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  British 
vessel.  His  remains  were  interred  in  Portland  by  the  side 
of  the  commander  of  the  Boxer,  who  was  also  killed  in 
the  same  action. 

Burr'stone,  or  Bnhrstone,  a  silicious  rock  contain- 
ing small  cells,  which  give  it  a  roughness  of  surface  adapt- 
ing it  for  millstones.  It  is  a  sedimentary  r;u-k.  and  its 
cavities  are  often  produced  by  the  removal,  through  solu- 
tion, of  its  calcareous  fossil  shells.  Burrstone  occurs  in 
several  geological  formations.  That  which  comes  from 
Paris  is  eocene.  The  Alabama  hurl-stone  is  of  the  same 
age.  That  of  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  etc.  is  of  the  carbon- 
iferous age.  There  are  different  varieties:  those  in  which 
the  cells  arc  small  and  regularly  distributed  are  most  es- 
teemed. («ood  burrstone  is  found  in  Wales,  Scotland,  (icr- 
many,  and  Italy,  also  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Alabama,  but  the  finest  stones  arc  obtained  from 
La  Ferte-sous- .louarrc,  near  Paris.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
form  millstones  of  pieces  of  burrstone.  bound  together  by 
iron  hoops.  The  stone  is  found  in  beds  or  detached  masses. 
It  is  cut  out  into  the  form  of  a  cylinder:  around  this 
grooves  are  cut  at  the  intended  thickness  of  the  millstones; 
into  these  grooves  wooden  wedges  are  driven,  and  water  is 
thrown  upon  the  wedges,  which,  causing  the  wood  to  swell, 
splits  the  cylinder  into  the  slices  required.  Millstones  are 
not  always  made  of  burrstone,  but  sometimes  of  silicious 
gritstones,  of  sandstone,  and  even  of  granite.  Burr-mill- 
stones are  extremely  durable. 

Burs'lem,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Staffordshire, 
21  miles  N.W.  of  Newcastle  under-Line,  on  an  eminence 
near  the  Trent  Canal.  The  occupation  of  the  inhabitants 
is  earthenware  manufacture,  and  it  is  the  principal  place 
in  the  district  called  the  Potteries.  Pop.  17,<S21. 
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Kur'soiiH,  a  township  of  Randolph  <•<>.,  Ala.   I'"]..  1214. 
Hurt,  a int\  "I 'Nebraska,  bordering  on  Iowa.    Ami, 

,     Ir  is  hounded  mi  tin-  I-!.  h\   the  M'-soiiri 
I;  r.  i-i-.  and    intersected  by   Logan's    Creek.      The   'in. 
undulating;   the  .«M||  is  fertile,     drain  and  wool  an   i 
Capital,  '\\  kama.      I'op.  -SI7. 

Hurt,  a  township  of  Cheboygan  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  72. 

Hurt   (  \V  IM.IAM    A.j.    horn    ill    U'orre-lrr,    M  :i  --.,  .)  u  [I  ••    \  .', . 

1 7'.'-,  became  •  -un  e>  "i-  oi    \'.\  i .,  N .  \  ..  and  iii  I  >2 1  re- 

moved  to  Michigan,  surveyed  Northern  Michigan  (164 
hlli-odiieiiig    important    impro\cnicnls    in    surveying.      At 
111,.  U  in  I, MM<|"|I.  I  >.'>!,  lie  obtained  u  medal  for 

Iii       .In  r   ni[.a--.      lie  was  for  a  time  a  judge  in  one  of 
tin-    Michigan   Slate  courts.  ;unl   one  of  the  originators  of 
Uial  ill  Siiult  Sic.  Marie,      Hied  Aug.  I  >.  I 

Ilur'ton,a  post-township  of  Adams  co..  HI.    l'"|i.  1 12.';. 

Million,  a  township  of  Mcllcnry  CO.,  111.     Pop.  21>. 

liiirton.  a  township  of  lirm  -i M.,  Mich.     Pop,  1C67. 

HiirtiHi,  a  post  \iilage,  i-a|iital  of  Sunhnry  co.,  New 
Hninswick.  is  <ui  the  Si.  John's  River,  about  45  luiles  by 
land  N.  V  W.  of  St.  John's. 

Burton,  iv  post-township  of  Qeauga  co.,  0.    Pop.  HUM. 

Burton  (As.O,  !>.!>..  was  born  at  Stonington,  Conn., 
Aug.  2."i,  K  -  <1  at  I  >:ir;  month  College  ill  1777, 

andoiiJan.  I:',  177'.',  was  settle:!  M\  er  tin-  Congregational 

ehureli   ill  Thclford,  VI.,  where   lie    ilieil    Mil.v    I.    Is.'lli.      lie 

wa-  tlie  ehampi I'  the  .-n  ealleil  "Taste  scheme,"  in  op- 

;ii   to  the  "Exercise  scheme,"  of  I>r.  Emmoiis,  and 

conducicd    the    cMiiti-Miersy    with    great    aliility.     Besides 

occasional   sermons,   he   published,   in    IS24,  a  volume  of 

••I       i       on  Some  ot'  the  First  Principles  of  Metaphysics, 

'"gy." 

Burton  (Joitx  lln.i.i.  LL.D.,  F.  K.  S.  E.,  a  .Scottish 
historian  anil  advocate,  liorn  ut  Aberdeen  Aug.  22,  1809. 
He  published,  besides  other  works.  ••  '1'he  Lite  and  ('Mi-re 

s| felloe  of  ha\  id  Hume"  (2  vols.,  1846),  "  Political  and 

Social  Economy"  (184!M.  and  "The  History  of  Scotland 
from  Agripola's  Invasion  to  the  Revolution  of  1688  "(1867), 
which  is  highly  esteemed. 

Burton  (RH-IIAKII  KIIAM-IS),  an  eminent  English  trav- 
eller, liorii  in  Norfolk  in  1821.  Having  served  many  years 
in  the  In-liaii  army,  he  publislie  1  in  l>  >\  "  Sindh,  and  the 
liaees  that,  inhabit  the  Valley  of  t be  Indus."  Disguised 
as  a  Mussulman,  he  pcriormed  a  |ierilons  exploration  of 
Arabia  in  l>.'o,  and  juiMi  lied  a  ••  Personal  Narrative  of  a 
Pilgrimage  to  El  Medinali  and  .Meecah"  (3  vols.,  1856). 
A  in.,  n  14  hi-  'iiln  r  u  orks  are  "  The  Lake  Regions  of  Central 
Africa"  (1860)  and  "  The  Highlands  of  Uruzil"  (2  voU., 

Burton   (ROBKKT),    an    English    clergyman,    born    at 

Lindley,  in  Leicestershire,  l-'ei,.  S.  l.'iTii,  was  i-diicitti>d  at 
Oxford.  II  of  Scgrave  in  1 H2S.  II 

iintlior  of  a  i[iiaint  and  popular  work  entitled  "  Tlic  Anai- 
omy  nf  Melancholy  ;  \vhal  it  i>,  with  all  the  Kinds.* 
Symptoms.  Prognosl  ics.  and  several  Cures  M('  it:  1'hilo- 
Miphically.  Medicinally,  Historically  opened  and  cut  up. 
by  Hemoc rit us  Junior"  i  H!2I  ).  1 1  is  an  » in  using  medley 
ot'  .|iiot;itions  and  retlcetinns.  Died  Jan..  Id  in. 

Burton  (Wi'-M^v  K\  LHS),  a  comedian  and  writer,  born 
in  LondMii  in  Sciit..  |s»2.  lie  acted  «ith  ilisniiguished 
BUOOO88  liMth  ill  L'nirland  ali'l  '  \\  hile  in  En.u'liinil 

he    ui-Mti-   a   drunia.  "  1-illen    \\'an-liain,"   which    for   a   time 

CIlio\eit     ;l      LTeat     |iM|mlarit\.          Ill lll|'lleil      the     "I 

pndia   ot'    Wit  and    Humor."       He    wa<    a1  '-s^.ll 

•  s  a  manai,'ci-.      He  luiilt  the  Xa'innal  '1'hcatrc  ill  Philadel- 
phia, am!    in    Ne\v    \"ork    jmreha-c'l    Palmo's    Opera   > 
and    afterwards    I  !n-    .Metropolitan   Theatre  on    ISriiadwav. 
Died  in  New  York  Feb.  10,  lM',11. 

UlirtOIl-Oll-TrCnt,  a  town  of  Kn-land.  ill  Stafford- 
sliire.  on  the  river  Trent.  11  miles  by  rail  S.  \V.  of  llerby. 
The  Trent  is  here  ei  o.-nl  Lya  -tone  bridge  of  thirly-.-ix 
nrchc--,  which  was  built  before  the  Norman  eoii,|,,,.st.  and 
is  1. 1 1. 1  feet  long.  Burton,  hu  latfe  breweries  of  celebrated 
ale:  al-oiron  \\  orks  and  iiiaiiiit'ai-ttircs  ot'  cotton  goods.  It 
'.  land  Trunk  Canal.  Pop.  I:;.(i71. 

Hur'tollMllc.   a    p"  I    (-liarleston   town-hip. 

Montgomery  co.,  N.  I.,  on  Schoharie  Creek.     I'op.  160, 

Hlirt'x'lll'id,  or  BoroPttc,  a  town  of  Khcni-h  I'rns 
sia.  al'ont  half  a  mile  from  A  i.\-la-Ch:ipe!!e.  of  whicli  it  is 
properly  a  suburb.  Here  are  warm  sulphur  springs  and 
lnannt'actinv>  of  woollen  cloths  and  eassimeivs.  I'op.  in 
1871,  Kl.dTSi. 

Bu'ry, a  manofactnrlng  town  of  Knghind,  in  Lancashire, 
on  the  river  Irwell.  10  miles  by  rail  N.  \V.  of  Maie-h.  -'.-r. 
It  is  on  a  railway  which  connects  it  with  lioltmi  and  Liv- 
erpool. It  contains  more  than  twenty  churches  and  dis- 
senting chapels,  several  public  libraries  and  literary  iasti- 


;   tutions.      Here   are    important  mannfactnri'S   of  cotton  and 
woollen   Modt)  machinery,  and  par  Liofl  printing 

works  and  d\e-\sorks.      .Mine-  ot  cnul  and  ijuai 

t'reotone    have    heeli    opelleil    III    the    \lell|]t\.        l!i 

one  member  to  Parliament.     The  emimnt   stat«  snian  Sir 
IV'-l  was  l«irn  near  Bury.    I'op.  of  the  parliamentary 
borough  in  1S7I,   II. ..17. 
Burying   Beetleti   are  certain   insectn  of  the  order 

Coleoptcra  and  tamily  Sylphida',  tainons  for  their  valuable 

i  I  animals.      When  the 

carcas>  of  a    noiue  ur  other  vuiall  animal  is  founil.  n 
of  them  collect  around  it.  and  by  digging  the  earth  from 
beneath  gradually  sink  it  se\  erul  im-hi  -  In  lo\\  i h-    - 
In  it  the  female  deposits  her  eggs,  and  when  the  larva'  arc 
hatched,  they  find  thcm.-el\  i  .-  iii  the  midst  of  ,-nitalile  food. 

Bury  si.  Kdmuiids,  or  si.  Edmundsbury,  an 
ancient  borough  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  is 
the  rfv«l  Larkc,  IT,  miles  by  rail  N.  \V. 
of  Ipswich  and  95  miles  by  rail  N.  I-!,  of  London.  It  is 
well  built  and  remarkably  clean.  It  has  a  botanic  gunb  n, 
a  guildhall,  a  tine  (iotliie  church  (St.  Mary's),  a  celebrated 
grammar-school  founded  in  I  me  remains  of  a 

large  Benedictine  abbey  (afli  feet  by  21 -i,  which  was  found- 
ed i.y  Canute.  amj  became  the  richest  (except  one)  in 
•  nd.  Here  is  an  old  belfry  or  quadrangular  tower 
about  eighty-fire  feet  high,  whiih  is  one  of  the  finest  re- 
mains of  Saxnn  architecture  extant  in  Britain.  Parliaments 
were  held  here  in  1272,  1296,  and  1446.  Bury  has  a  large 
trade  in  wool,  butter,  grain,  and  cheese.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon 
was  born  here.  Pop.  in  1S7I.  14,928. 

Bus'bccq,  or  Bonsbecq  (ArciK.it  linisi.i-M,  [Lat. 
BHsbetf»ittit]t  an  eminent  Flemish  ,-ebolar  and  traveller, 
born  at  Commines  in  1;">22.  He  was  employed  on  several 
important  diplomatic  missions,  and  was  sent  as  ambassador 
from  the  emperor  Ferdinand  to  Solyman  II.  of  Turkey. 
He  wrote  a  valuable  account  of  this  embassy,  entitled 
"  Logationis  Turcica)  Epistolw  Quatnor  "  (1 589).  Died  Oct. 
28,  15112. 

Bus'by  (Dr.  Ri<  IIAIID).  a  famous  English  schoolmaster, 
born  at  Luttou,  Northamptonshire,  Sept.  22,  1606.  He  was. 
head-master  of  Westminster  School  for  about  fifty-five  years 
(1640-95),  was  a  very  successful  teacher,  and  a  strict  dis- 
ciplinarian. He  is  said  to  have  educated  a  larger  number 
of  eminent  men  than  any  other  teacher  who  ever  lived. 
Died  April  6,  1695. 

Busch'ing  (ANTON  FitiKrmirii),  an  eminent  (ierman 
geographer,  born  in  Schauuiburg-Lippe  Sept.  27,  1724. 
He  I  e -iime  in  1761  minister  of  a  Protestant  congregation 
in  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  17(16  removed  to  Berlin,  where  he 
was  employed  as  director  of  a  gymnasium.  He  published 
a  "Description  of  the  Earth  "  ( 17."' 1 1,  which  was  the  most 
•etc  work  on  geography  that  had  then  appeared  ;  also 
I  •  Magazine  for  Ilistorv  and  Geography  "  (25  vols.,  1767- 
'.i.:>.  Died  May  28,  17«ii. 

Busrn'to  [(!r.  llvfoOt ;  Lat.  n«fr»t»m],  a  river  of  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Salerno,  t  mptica  into  the  (tnlf  of  lie 
at  the  city  of  Policastro.  I'pon  the  death  of  Alaric,  the 
••ill  king,  his  followers  turned  the  course  of  the  river, 
and  after  having  buried  him,  again  led  the  river  into  its  old 
course,  thus  covering  all  trace  of  Alaric 's  grave  from  the 
eyes  of  his  enemies. 

Bush  ( GEORGE),  a  theologian  and  biblical  scholar,  was 
born  at  Norwich.  \'t..  June  12.  1 796,  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth College  iii  IMS,  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
in  1821.  in  tin  -aim'  class  with  Albert  Barnes,  and  from 
I  sut  to  1S21I  was  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  He  became  in  ls::i  protc--or  of  lleln.  w 
and  Oriental  literature  in  the  I'liiversity  of  New  York,  and 
was  roiiwrtcd  to  the  doctrines  of  Pwcdenborg  in  1M7. 
Among  his  works  are  a  "Life  of  Mohammed"  (1SS2),  a 

••Hebrew   (!ran .  and  "  Hihle  C'ummenl:i' 

(8  roll.,  IMil  et»ei/.).     Died  Sept.  1'.'.  1859. 

Bush  Crock,  a  township  of  Wayne  co.,  111.     P.  1470. 

Hush  Creek,  a  twp.  of  liasconade  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  566. 

Bush  Creek,  a  township  of  Highland  co.,  0.    P.  1601. 

Bush'el  [Fr.  /ci,'»«.  o;/].  an  Knirtish  measure  of  capacity, 
containing  eight  gallons  or  four  pecks.  Kach  gallon  holds, 
ten  pounds  a\oirdupois  of  distilled  water,  and  me 
277.271  cubic  inches;  consequently  the  imperial  bti.-hel 
contains  eighty  pounds  of  distilled  water,  and  is  equal  to 
221 --.I '.'2  cubic  inches.  The  old  Winchester  bushel  eon- 
tains  :' I. ill.  12  cubic  inches.  The  State  of  New  ^  oik,  by 
statute  of  1.-2H,  adopted  the  imperial  bushel,  but  in  the 
revised  .-latute-  of  Is.'il  this  was  abolished,  and  the  Win- 
chester bushel  substituted. 

Bttshire,  or  Aboo-shohr,  a  seaport  of  Persia,  on  Ihc 
Persian  Gulf,  about  120  mile>  W.  S.  \V.  of  SbeerMj  lat. 
29°  X.,  Ion.  50°  50'  E.  It  is  at  the  N.  extremity  of  a  sandy 
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peninsula,  and  is  the  principal  commercial  emporium  on  the 
coast  of  Persia.  The  anchorage,  which  is  the  best  on  the 
coast,  consists  of  an  outer  harbor,  exposed  to  the  N.  W. 
winds,  and  a  safe  inner  harbor.  It  has  a  large  trade  with 
British  India,  from  which  it  imports  rice,  indigo,  sugar, 
and  English  cotton  goods.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are 
raw  silk,  shawls,  horses,  carpets,  silk  goods,  grain,  Sheeraz 
wine,  pearls,  dried  fruits,  eto.  Pop.  about  18,000. 

Bush'kill,  a  township  of  Northampton  co.,  Pa.  P.  1901. 

Hush/men,  or  Bosjesmans,  a  name  given  to  some 
roaming  tribes  of  savages  who  live  in  Southern  Africa, 
along  the  Orange  River.  They  are  similar  to  the  Hutten- 
tots,  arc  very  diminutive  in  stature,  and  of  a  dark-brown 
complexion.  They  build  no  houses  and  have  no  tents.  They 
are  said  to  be  malicious  and  intractable. 

Bush'nell ,  a  city  of  McDonough  co.,  III.,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy,  the  Toledo  Peoria 
and  Warsaw,  and  the  Roekford  Rock  Island  and  St.  Louis 
R.  Rs.,  60  miles  W.  of  Peoria,  70  miles  N.  E.  of  Quincy, 
and  194  S.  W.  of  Chicago.  It  has  one  national  bank,  four 
hotels,  good  schools,  a  publishing-house,  several  manufac- 
tories, and  a  good  supply  of  timber,  coal,  and  excellent 
water.  It  is  in  a  fine,  high,  and  healthy  prairie  region,  and 
has  two  weekly  papers.  Pop.  2003  ;  of  Bushnell  township, 
exclusive  of  the  city,  578.  Eu.  op  "  I!i  SIISELL  RECORD." 

Bushnell,  a  post-township  of  Montcalm  co.,  Mich. 
Pop.  1266. 

Bnshnell  (HORACE),  D.  D.,  a  Congregational  clergy- 
man, was  born  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  April  14,  1802,  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1827,  was  tutor  from  1829  to  1831, 
and  was  settled  over  the  North  church  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
from  1833  to  1859,  when  the  failure  of  his  health  compelled 
him  to  resign  his  pastorate,  though  he  was  still  able  to  do 
literary  work  and  preach  occasionally.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  the  originality  and  boldness  of  his  thinking, 
and  for  the  brilliancy  and  vigor  of  his  style.  Among  his 
published  works  are  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  in  1837  on 
"  The  Principles  of  National  Greatness,"  "  Christian  Nur- 
ture" (1847),  "God  in  Christ"  (1849),  "  Nature  and  the 
Supernatural"  (1858),  "The  Vicarious  Sacrifice"  (1865; 
revised  in  1873).  Died  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Feb.  17,  1876. 

Bnsh'whackers  (in  the  language  of  our  late  civil  war) 
were  those  men  who  rarely  or  never  wore  a  uniform,  and 
claimed  to  be  peaceful  farmers  or  herdsmen  when  in  pres- 
ence of  a  superior  hostile  force,  but  had  firearms  concealed 
at  a  convenient  distance,  and  did  not 
scruple  to  use  them  on  any  opportunity 
to  pick  off  a  soldier  from  an  ambush 
while  he  was  moving  in  fancied  secur- 
ity. Bushwhackers  were  especially 
murderous  in  Missouri,  and  were  often 
treated,  when  captured,  with  unrelent- 
ing severity. 

Husli'y,  a  township  of  Saline  co., 
111.  Pop.  1040. 

Bushy  Fork,  a  post-township  of 
Person  co.,  N.  C.  Pop.  1425. 

Busi'ris  [Gr.  Bovaipis],  in  Greek 
mythology,  a  fabulous  personage,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  son  of  Neptune, 
and  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  sacrificed  all 
the  foreigners  who  entered  his  domin- 
ions, and  was  killed  by  Hercules. 

Bus'kin  [Lat.  eothurnu*],  a  cover- 
ing for  the  leg  or  for  the  ankle  and  foot; 
a  shoe  reaching  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
calf  and  tightly  laced.  The  word  bus- 
kin  is  used  by  English  writers  as  a 
translation  of  cothurnus,  which  was  a 
high  shoe  worn  by  ancient  tragic  actors, 
nn«l  had  thick  cork  soles.  The  term  is 
also  used  to  denote  the  tragic  drama  or 
trii^ic  style,  having  been  used  in  con-  I 
tradiatinetion  to  nucctis,  a  sock  or  flat- 
soled  shoe  worn  by  comedians. 

Bns'seron,  a  post-township  of 
Knox  CO.,  Ind.  Pop.  1283. 

Bus'sey  (BENJAMIN),  born  at  Can- 
ton, Mass.,  Mar.  1,  1757,  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  army  at  Burgoyne's  cap- 
ture. He  was  a  silversmith  of  Ded- 
ham,  Mass.,  and  afterwards  a  very  suc- 
cessful merchant  of  Boston.  Died  Jan. 
13,  1842,  leaving  $350,000  to  Harvard 
University,  half  to  found  the  Bussey 
School  of  Agriculture,  and  half  to  sustain  the  Law  and 
Divinity  Schools. 


Bus'su  Palm  (Manicaria  saceifera),  a  palm  growing 
in  the  tidal  swamps  of  the  Amazon,  the  only  known  species 
of  its  genus.  The  stem  is  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  curved 
and  deeply  ringed.  The  leaves  are  undivided,  and  are  the 
largest  of  the.  kind  produced  by  any  known  palm,  being 
often  thirty  feet  long  and  four  or  five  feet  wide.  The  leaves 
make  excellent  and  durable  thatch,  being  split  down  the 
midrib,  and  laid  obliquely  on  the  rafters,  so  that  the  furrows 
formed  by  the  veins  lie  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  serve  as 
gutters  to  carry  off  the  water.  The  spathe  is  used  by  the 
Indians  as  a  bag,  and  the  larger  ones  to  make  caps. 

Bust  [It.  lusto;  Fr.  buste],  a  sculptured  representation 
of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  human  body.  The  ear- 
liest busts  formed  by  the  Greeks  were  probkbly  heads  of 
Mercury,  which,  when  elevated  on  quadrangular  blocks  ot 
stone,  received  the  name  of  Hermai.  These  blocks  were 
afterwards  frequently  surmounted  by  representations  of 
other  divinities ;  and  they  gradually  assume  more  of  the 
human  form,  but  they  still  were  called  Hcrmao  even  after 
Alexander's  time,  when  busts  began  to  be  used  for  por- 
traiture in  Greece.  During  the  learned  period  of  Greece, 
which  commenced  with  Aristotle,  portrait-busts  formed  an 
important  department  of  art.  The  artists  of  this  period 
exhibited  remarkable  ability  in  expressing  the  character. 
We  have  well-authenticated  busts  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
other  philosophers ;  of  Isocrates  and  Demosthenes ;  of 
Athenian  statesmen  and  distinguished  women.  In  Rome, 
representations  of  the  kings  and  persons  of  distinction  be- 
longing to  the  earlier  period  were  probably  made  from  the 
images  of  his  ancestors  which  every  patrician  preser\  fil. 
and  which  were  commonly  made  of  wax.  These  were  often 
fanciful  representations.  The  earliest  well-authenticated 
Roman  bust  which  we  possess  is  probably  that  of  Scipio 
Africanus  the  Elder,  but  we  possess  many  examples  of 
later  date.  In  recent  times  portrait  busts  constitute  an  im- 
portant department  of  plastic  art. 

Bustaman'te  (often  incorrectly  written  Busta- 
mente),  (ANASTASIUS),  M.  D.,  a  patriotic  Mexican  gen- 
eral, born  in  1782.  He  was  a  physician  by  occupation. 
He  obtained  power  as  president  of  Mexico  in  '1830,  was 
banished  by  Santa  Anna  about  1833,  and  was  elected 
president  in  1837.  He  was  again  banished  in  1841.  Died 
in  1851. 

Bus'tard  (Otie),  a  genus  of  birds  which  belongs  to  the 
order  Cursores.  They  have  three  toes,  which  are  all  di- 


Littlo  European  Bustard. 

reeled  forward,   long  naked  legs,  and   bills  of  moderate 
length.     They  are  mostly  inhabitants  of  open  plains,  to 
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which  all  their  habits  are  adapted.  Although  they  are 
capable  of  flying,  they  otlen  endea \  or  to  HMM  from  danger 
b\  running.  The  gr'eat  bustard  ,<lli,  /„,-./.<  i  is  the  largest 
of  European  land  birds,  and  sometimes  weighs  thirty 
pound.-.  '  It  is  found  ill  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of 

Europe,  and  abounds  in  the  open  plains  or  steppes  of  Tar- 
tarv.  The  plumage  is  of  a  pale  ehestnut  color  on  the  upper 
parts,  tin,  h  variegated  with  black.  The  wings  arc  diver- 
sified with  black  and  white,  and  the  tail  is  tipped  with 
white.  The  male  lias  on  each  side  of  the  chin  or  neck  a 
lull  of  leathers  nearly  nine  inches  long,  under  which  is  a 
spot  of  naked  skin,  and  in  the  throat  a  sac  or  pouch  capa- 
ble of  holding  three  or  four  pints  of  water.  Their  II. 
highly  esteemed  as  food.  The  little  bustard  (Oil*  <•• 

i> union  in  Southern  Europe  and  Northern  Africa,  and 

is  not  half  so  largo  as  the  Olit  i,inln.  South  Africa  pro- 
ioaM  a  species  called  Oil*  A"""',  or  Kori  bustard,  which  is 
ti\c  feet  high  or  more,  and  is  a  noble-looking  bird.  Its 
flesh  is  good.  Macqueen's  bustard  is  a  fine  Asiatic  bird. 
al  other  bustards  are  known,  all  Old  World  species, 
except  one,  which  is  Australian. 

Bus'ti,  a  post-township  of  Chautauquaco.,  N.  V.  P.  1844. 

Bns'to  Arsiz'io,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Milan.  '2'.1,  miles  by  rail  X.  W.  of  Milan,  is  situated  on  afer- 
tile  plain.  It  has  several  churches,  one  of  which  is  adorned 

with  lii Id  trcsi s   by  Ferrari.     Here  are  manufactures 

of  cotton  thread.      Pop.  9978. 

ItiiMlluk',  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Sa- 
mara, (in  miles  S.  of  liugiirusslau.  Pop.  9932. 

Butcher's  Broom  (tf«»ci/«  «. H/.«(II»),  a  biennial 
evergreen  plant  of  the  natural  order  Liliaceas  has  a  stem 
from  one  to  three  feet  high,  and  ovate,  alternate,  sharp- 
pointed  leaves.  The  fruit  is  a  red  berry  nearly  as  large  as 
a  wild  cherrv.  It  is  indigenous  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
is  cultivated  for  ornamental  purposes.  The  root  is  aperient 
and  diuretic. 

Bute,  an  island  of  Scotland,  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  strait  called  the 
Kylcs  of  Bute,  which  is  about  1  mile  wide.  The  island  is 
about  IB  miles  long,  and  has  an  area  of  nearly  60  square 
miles.  The  mildness  of  the  climate  renders  it  a  favorite 
resort  for  invalids.  The  chief  town  is  Rothesay.  Here  are 
Rothesay  Castle  and  Dungyle,  a  vitrified  fort  on  the  S.  W. 
coast. 

Bute,  or  Buteshire,  a  county  in  the  S.  W.  part  of 
Scotland,  comprises  the  islands  of  Bute,  Arran,  the  Cum- 
l.ravs.  Holy  Isle,  1'ladda,  and  Inchmarnock.  Area,  171 
KMUM  mills,  or  109,375  acres,  of  which  60,000  are  culti- 
vated. Chief  town,  Rothesay.  Pop.  in  1871,  16,977. 

Bute,  M  iityrKssKS  OK.  earls  of  Windsor  and  Viscounts 
Mountjoy  tlT'.nii.  liar.ms  Mountstuart  (1761),  Barons  Car- 
diff (  I  ftlii.  in  tli eat  Britain),  earls  of  Dumfries  (16:13),  earls 
of  Bute  i  17»:ii,  vise. .unts  of  Ayr  (1622),  Viscounts  King- 
airth.  Lords  Mountstuart,  (.'umbra,  and  Inchmarnock 
(1703),  Lords  Criehimi  and  Cumnock  (IB:!3),  Barons  Crich- 
ton  of  Sanquhar  (  I  ISS,  in  Scotland ),  and  baronets  (1627,  in 
S.-otland). — IOHN  PATKH-K  CUI.IITOX  Sir  MIT.  the  third 
inariiiiess.  born  Sept.  \'2.  I  *  17.  succeeded  liis  father  in  1848. 
He  is  said  to  be  the  richest  man  in  England. 

Bute  (.JOHN  Sri  HIT),  Eun.  OF.  a  minister  of  state,  born 
in  Scotland  in  171^.  He  became  groom  of  the  stole  to  the 
prince  of  Wales,  who  was  afterwards  (ieorge  III.,  over 
whom  he  acquired  a  great  influence.  In  Mar.,  17111,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state.  He  was 
prime  minister  from  May,  17(12.  to  April  8,  1763,  and  be- 
came very  unpopular.  His  policy  tended  to  exalt  the  royal 
prerogative,  lie  was  a  liberal  patron  of  literature  and  art. 

Hied   ill    IT'.I-'. 

Bu'tea  [named  in  honor  of  the  earl  of  Bute],  a  genus 
of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  Lcguminos,. 
niarkable  for  the  length  of  the  standard  of  the  flower,  and 
having  a  compressed.  1 -seeded  pod.  The  lint"*  froiiilnHii, 
called  dhak  tree,  and  llulm  *u/i,'i-lm.  arc  natives  of  India, 
and  bear  racemes  nt  large  and  beautiful  scarlet  flowers, 
which  present  a  gorgeou-  spectacle.  The  twigs  yield  a  re- 
sinous exiidati. .11  in  the  form  of  lurid  red  tears,  which  is 
one  varietv  of  lac.  The  sap  of  the  trunk  also  yields  gum- 
kino.  A  itcautiful  dye  is  obtained  from  the  flowers,  and 
the  bark  lias  a  useful  fibre. 

But'ler  [did  English  /<../•  Itr  (i.  e.  "bottle-er  ").  a  nmn 
who  has  charge  of  the  bottles],  n  servant  or  household  offi- 
cer who  has  care  of  the  wines,  plate,  etc.  The  "  chief  but- 
ler" of  Pharaoh,  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  an  officer  of  high 
rank,  was  more  properh  a  cup  bearer  to  the  king. 

Butler,  a  county  in  the  S.  of  Alabama.  Area,  850 
square  miles.  It  is' . lvalue. i  by  the  Scpulira  and  Pigeon 
rivers.  The  soil  is  moderately  fertile,  and  adapted  to  cot- 
ton. Oats,  corn,  and  wool  are  also  raised.  Forests  of 
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ine  timber  abound.     It  ii  intersected  by  the  Mobile  and 

ontgomery  R.  R.     Capital,  Greenville.     Pop.  14,981. 

Butler,  a  county  in  Central  Iowa.  Area,  57fi  sauaro 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Shell  Kock  River  und  the  Went 
Fork  of  Cedar  River.  It  ".mains  extensive  prairies.  The 
soil  is  productive,  drain  and  wool  are  staple  products. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Burlington  Cedar  Rapids  and  Min- 
nesota and  the  Dubuquo  and  Sioux  City  R.  R.  Capital, 
Butler  Centre.  Pop.  9951. 

Butler,  a  county  in  the  S.  of  Kansas.  Area,  720  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Walnut  and  Whitewater  creeks. 
The  surface  is  undulating ;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Cattle  and 
grain  are  raised.  Capital,  Eldorado.  Pop.  3035. 

Butler,  a  county  in  S.  W.  Kentucky.     Area,  500  square 

miles.     It  is  intersected  by  Urccn  River,  which  is  here 

i  navigable  for  steamboats.     The  surface  is  hilly  ;  the  soil 

i  moderately  fertile.     Tobacco,  grain,  and  wool  are  staple 

product!.     Coal  is  mined  in  this  county.     Capital,  Mor- 

gantown.     Pop.  94(14. 

Butler,  a  county  of  Missouri,  bordering  on  Arkansas. 
Ana,  :'i(')0  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
St.  Francis,  and  intersected  by  the  Big  Black  River.  The 
surface  i«  nearly  level.  Grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  sta- 
ple products.  Capital,  Poplar  Bluff.  Pop.  4298. 

Butler,  a  county  in  the  B.  of  Nebraska.  Area,  578 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Platte  River, 
and  drained  by  the  Big  Blue  River.  The  soil  is  produc- 
tive. Grain  and  wool  are  the  staple  products.  The  county 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  prairie.  Capital,  Savannah. 
Pop.  1290. 

Butler,  a  county  of  Ohio,  bordering  on  Indiana.  Area, 
455  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Great  Miami 
River  and  the  Miami  Canal.  The  surface  is  nearly  level ; 
the  soil  is  very  productive.  Cattle,  grain,  tobacco,  wool, 
hay,  and  butter  are  largely  raised.  Trenton  limestone, 
valuable  for  building,  is  abundant  here.  The  manufac- 
tures are  varied,  including  flour,  metallic  wares,  carriages, 
clothing,  saddlery,  etc.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati Hamilton  and  Dayton,  the  Cincinnati  Richmond  and 
Chicago,  and  the  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  R.  Rs.  Capi- 
tal, Hamilton.  Pop.  39,912. 

Butler,  a  county  in  the  W.  of  Pennsylvania.  Area, 
800  square  miles.  It  touches  the  Allcghony  River  on  the 
N.  E.  and  the  S.  E.,  and  is  drained  by  the  Conequenessing 
Creek.  The  surface  is  undulating  ;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Cat- 
tle, grain,  dairy  products,  wool,  and  hay  are  largely  raised. 
Bituminous  coal,  iron,  and  limestone  are  found  here.  The 
manufactures  include  lumber,  furniture,  leather,  carriages, 
brick,  saddlery,  etc.  Capital,  Butler.  Pop.  36,510. 

Butler,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Choctaw  co.,  Ala., 
about  no  miles  N.  of  Mobile. 

Butler,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Taylor  co.,  (in.,  on 
the  South-western  R.R.,  50  miles  W.S.  W.  of  Macon. 

Butler,  a  post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  III.,  on  the 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.,  63  miles  N.  E.  of  St. 
Louis,  and  3  miles  N.  W.  of  Hillsborough.  Pop.  1648 ;  of 
the  township,  2107. 

Butler,  a  township  of  Vermilion  co.,  111.     Pop.  925. 

Butler,  a  post-township  of  DC  Kalb  co.,  Ind.   P.  1209. 

Butler,  a  township  of  Franklin  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1488. 

Butler,  a  township  of  Miami  oo.,  Ind.     Pop.  1535. 

Butler,  a  township  of  Butler  co.,  la.     Pop.  1329. 

Butler,  a  township  of  Jackson  co.,  la.     Pop.  857. 

Butler,  a  township  of  Scott  co.,  la.     Pop.  889. 

Butler,  a  post-village  of  Pendleton  co.,  Ky.    Pop.  144. 

Butler,  a  post-township  of  Branch  co.,  Mich.   P.  1  i::u. 

Butler,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Bates  co.,  Mo.,  is  in 
a  fertile  prairie,  about  75  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Kansas  City. 
It  has  a  national  bank  and  two  weekly  papers.  Pop.  1064. 

Butler,  a  township  of  Harrison  oo.,  Mo.     Pop.  748. 

Butler,  a  township  of  Pemiscot  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  298. 

Butler,  a  township  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  646. 

Butler,  a  township  of  Platte  co.,  Neb.     Pop.  328. 

Butler,  a  township  of  Wayne  eo.,  X.  Y.     Pop.  2023. 

Butler,  a  township  of  Columbian*  co.,  0.     Pop.  1558. 

Butler,  a  township  of  Darke  co.,  0.     Pop.  I..L'  I. 

Butler,  a  township  of  Knoi  co.,  0.     Pop.  701. 

Butler,  a  township  of  Mercer  co.,  0.     Pop.  1301. 

Butler,  a  township  of  Montgomery  co.,  0.     Pop.  2151 

Butler,  a  post-township  of  Riehland  oo.,  0.     1 

Butler,  a  township  of  Adams  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1333. 

Butler,  capital  of  Butler  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Concquencs- 
sing  Creek,  31  miles  X.  of  Pittsburg.  A  branch  railroad 
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extends  from  the  Alleghany  River  to  the  town.  It  has 
four  banks,  an  educational  institute,  and  a  fine  school 
building.  It  is  situated  in  the  "uil  region.  "  and  two  lines 
of  pipe  bring  petroleum  ton  miles  to  the  railroad.  There 
are  several  machine-shops,  two  pinning  mills,  two  stcam- 
grist-mills,  and  three  weekly  papers.  Pop.  of  borough, 
1935;  of  Butler  township,  US  I.  .1.  /mti.Kii, 

ED.  OF  "DEMOCRATIC  HERALD." 

Bntler,  a  township  of  Luzerae  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  1123. 
Butler,  a  township  of  Scbuylkill  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  Min,">. 
Under,  a  township  of  Darlington  co.,  S.  C.  Pop.  1099. 
liutler,  a  township  of  Edgefield  co.,  S.  C.  Pop.  2080. 
Bntler,  a  township  of  Greenville  co.,  S.  C.  Pop.  Hi  ID. 
Butler,  a  township  of  Hancock  co.,  W.  Va.  Pop.  979. 
Butler,  a  township  of  Wayne  co.,  W.  Va.  Pop.  1992. 

Butler  (  ALBAN),  a  learned  Roman  Catholic  divine,  born 
at  Northampton,  England,  in  1710  ;  died  May  la,  1773.  He 
wrote  "  Lives  of  the  Saints  "  (5  vols.,  1745)  and  other 
works. 

Butler  (ANDREW  PICKENS),  born  in  Edgefield  district, 
S.  C.,  Nov.  IS,  17%,  graduated  at  South  Carolina  College 
in  1817,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1818,  became  a  judge  in 
1833,  and  was  U.  S.  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (1840-.r)7). 
—  His  father,  WILLIAM  BUTLER  (1759-1821),  was  a  brave  sol- 
dier of  the  Revolution.  A.  P.  Butler  died  May  25,  1857. 

Butler  (BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN),  lawyer  and  statesman, 
born  at  Dcerfield,  X.  II.,  Nov.  5,  1818,  son  of  Captain  John 
Butler,  who  commanded  a  company  of  dragoons  during  the 
war  of  1812,  and  served  under  Jackson  at  New  Orleans. 
Reared  by  an  excellent  mother,  B.  F.  Butler  graduated  at 
Waterville  College,  Me.,  and  in  1840  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  Lowell,  Mass.,  whore  he  rapidly  advanced  to  an  exten- 
sive and  lucrative  practice,  in  which  he  acquired  a  con- 
siderable fortune.  He  served  in  the  State  militia  through 
all  grades  from  private  to  brigadier-general.  A  Democrat 
by  inheritance  and  conviction,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
polities,  and  in  1853  represented  Lowell  in  the  legislature. 
where  he  lent  powerful  aid  to  the  bill  for  reducing  the  hours 
of  labor  in  the  factories  of  the  State  from  thirteen  to  eleven. 
In  1853  he  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention, 
and  in  1859  a  member  of  the  senate  of  Massachusetts.  On 
April  15,  1801,  upon  a  call  for  troops  to  hasten  to  the  de- 
fence of  Fortress  Monroe  and  Washington,  Brigadier-gen- 
eral Butler,  who  at  5  p.  M.  was  in  court  in  Boston  trying  a 
cause,  issued  the  requisite  orders  for  mustering  the  regi- 
ments of  his  brigade.  April  10,  the  Sixth  regiment  left 
Boston,  and  on  the  18th  General  Butler,  at  the  head  of  the 
Eighth,  took  his  departure,  having  been  ordered  to  proceed 
to  Washington  by  way  of  Baltimore.  Two  regiments  of 
his  brigade  had,  in  the  mean  time,  sailed  for  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, which  they  garrisoned,  and  saved  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Prevented  from  reaching  Washington 
by  way  of  Baltimore  in  consequence  of  the  burning  of 
bridges,  he  seized  Annapolis,  repaired  the  railroad  between 
that  city  and  Washington,  and  thus  the  Eighth  Massachu- 
setts and  Seventh  New  York  reached  the  capital  in  time  to 
prevent  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  hostile  forces  to  seize 
it.  May  I.;.  1MJ1,  at  the  head  of  900  men,  he  marched 
upon  Baltimore,  and  encamped  on  Federal  Hill,  in  the 
midst  of  the  city,  without  opposition  —  a  service  immedi- 
ately (May  10}  rewarded  by  President  Lincoln  with  the 
commission  of  major-general  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S., 
and  by  assigning  him  to  the  command  of  Fortress  Monroe, 
where  he  arrived  May  22.  He  here  refused  to  send  back 
the  runaway  slaves  to  their  masters,  on  the  ground,  origi- 
nated by  him,  that  the  slaves  were  "property  contraband  • 
of  war.1'  Feb.  23.  1802,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  troops,  18,000  in  number,  forming  part  of  the  ex- 
pedition against  New  Orleans,  Captain  Farragut  command- 
ing the  naval  force.  After  the  heroic  passing  of  the  forts 
defending  the  Mississippi  by  Captain  Fnrragut,  (ieneral 
Butler  (May  1,  1802)  landed  and  took  possession  of  the 
city,  where  he  remained  until  lice.  Hi  following,  when  he 
was  relieved  by  Major-general  N.  P.  Banks.  During  his 
administration  of  the  department  of  the  Gulf  he  taxed 
the  wealthy  Confederate  citi/.ens  to  support  thr  thniiMinds 
of  inhabitants  reduced  to  destitution  by  the  war.  and  gov- 
erned the  eity  with  an  ability  and  justice  never  surpassed. 
Nov..  lsr»:i,  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  In  the  winter  he  ' 
conceived  the  project  of  attacking  Richmond  from  City 
Point  and  Bermuda  Hundred.  On  May  5,  180-1,  he  occu- 
ied City  Point  and  Bermuda  Hundred,  and  intrenched 
imself  upon  that  peninsula,  holding  it  with  supplies,  aid- 
ing the  movement  of  (ieneral  Grant  upon  Petersburg,  after 
the  repulse  of  the  Wilderness  and  Cold  Harbor.  He 
went  with  a  detachment  of  his  forces  in  Nov.,  1864,  to  New 
York  during  the  presidential  election,  a  rising  being  ex- 
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pected  in  New  York  City  by  which  the  election  was  to  be 
carried  by  the  Democracy.  With  a  small  force  he  held 
the  city  in  peace  and  quiet,  and  compelled  an  orderly  elec- 
tion. He  was  sent  against  Fort  Fisher  in  Dec.,  1864,  but 
the  navy  not  having  reduced  the  tort  by  bombardment,  a 
storm  arising  so  that  he  could  not  land  his  troops,  he  took 
the  responsibility  of  disobeying  orders  and  returning; 
the  enemy  withdrew  their  troops,  deeming  all  further  at- 
tack upon  that  pointto  be  given  up  ;  so  that  when  another 
command  was  sent  down  against  r'ort  Fisher,  the  enemy 
were  found  unprepared.  Before  the  second  expedition 
Gen.  Butler  was  relieved  of  his  command.  In  1MOO  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Essex  district  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  which  he  had  become  a  resident  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  has  remained  in  Congress  ever  since. 

JAMES  PARTON. 

Butler  (BENJAMIN  F.),  an  American  lawyer  and  resi- 
dent of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  born  Dee.  15,  1795,  was  attorney- 
general  of  the  U.  S.  under  President  Jackson  from  Dee., 
1831,  to  June,  1834.  Died  Nov.  8,  1858.  (See  his  ••  Life" 
by  W.  L.  MACKENZIE.) 

Butler  (CHARLES),  a  learned  English  jurist  and  writer, 
born  in  London  in  1750,  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  ''Horse  Biblicte  "  (1797),  ';  Historical 
Memoirs  of  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish  Catholics," 
and  a  continuation  of  his  uncle's  (Alban  Butler's)  "  Lives 
of  the  Saints."  Died  in  1832. 

Butler  (CLEMENT  M.),  D.  D..  an  American  divine  and 
scholar,  was  born  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  16,  1810.  He  was 
ordained  a  minister  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  1836,  was  rector  of  St.  John's  Church  at  Georgetown, 
D.  C.,  from  1841  to  1844,  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Boston, 
from  1844  to  1847,  and  rector  of  Trinity  Chureh  at  Wash- 
ington from  1847  to  1854.  He  officiated  as  chaplain  of  the 
Senate  of  the  U.  S.  from  1849  to  1853.  He  was  subse- 
quently rector  of  (Jrace  Church  at  Rome  (in  Italy)  from 
1802  to  1804;  in  the  last-named  year  he  was  appointed 
professor- of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  Divinity  School 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  West  Philadelphia. 
Besides  numerous  sermons  and  lectures,  Dr.  Butler  has 
published  "The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  Interpreted  by 
its  History"  (1849),  "Old  Truths  and  New  Errors"  (1850), 
••  The  Flock  Fed,"  etc.  (1859),  "St.  Paul  in  Rome"  (1  ;<;.», 
"Inner  Rome"  (1866),  "Manual  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
from  the  First  to  the  Thirteenth  Century"  (1868);  also  a 
"Continuation  of  the  same  from  the  Thirteenth  to  the 
Eighteenth  Century,"  and  various  other  works. 

Butler  (EZRA),  born  about  1702,  was  in  the  early  years 
of  Vermont  history  a  prominent  Jetfersonian  of  Weathers- 
field  and  Waterbury.  He  held  justiceships  and  chief-jus- 
ticeships of  the  courts  of  Chittcnden  and  Jefferson  coun- 
ties, Vt.,  1803-26,  was  a  member  of  Congress  (1813-15), 
and  governor  1826-28.  Died  July  19,  18:;s. 

Butler  (GKORC.E),  U.  S.  M.  C.,  born  Jan.  20,  1S39,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  appointed  a  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Marine  Corps  Feb.  11,  1S59,  became  a  first  lieutenant 
in  isill,  and  a  captain  in  1862.  Led  the  marines  of  the 
Minnesota  in  the  assault  upon  Fort  Fisher  Jan.  15,  1865, 
and  is  thus  honorably  referred  to  by  Lieut.-Commander 
James  Parker,  in  his  official  report  of  the  assault :  "  C:tp- 
tain  George  Bntler  of  the  marines  also  deserves  mention 
for  coolness  and  bravery.  He  reached  and  remained  near 
the  'palisades,'  a  short  distance  inside  of  them."  At  the 
close  of  the  rebellion  Captain  Butler  was  brevotted  major 
"  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct." 

Fox  HALL  A.  PARKER,  U.  S.  N. 

Butler  (JoiiN  J.),  D.  D.,  a  Free-will  Baptist  minister, 
born  at  Berwick,  Me.,  in  1814,  graduated  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege in  1837,  studied  theology  at  Andover,  Mass.,  was  pro- 
fessor of  sacred  literature  in  Whitcstown  Theological  Semi- 
nary (1S44-54),  of  systematic  theology  at  the  Theological 
School  of  New  Hampton,  N.  II.  (1854-70).  when  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  and  homilcties  in 
Bates  College  Theological  Seminary,  Lewiston.  Me.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  connected  with  the  "  Morning 
Star,"  a  religious  paper  of  Dover,  N.  II.  He  has  published 
several  commentaries  on  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  a  work  on 
natural  and  revealed  theology. 

Butler  (JosKt'ii).  an  English  bishop  and  eminent  writer, 
was  born  :it  Wantage,  in  Berkshire,  in  1092.  About  1714 
he  wrote  an  able  refutation  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  cele- 
brated a  jin'tii-i  argument.  He  entered  Oriel  College.  Ox- 
ford, in  1714,  was  appointed  preacher  at  the  Rolls  Chapel 
in  1718,  and  obtained  the  rich  benefice  of  Stanhope  in  1725. 
lie-  became  chaplain  to  Lord  Chancellor  Talbotin  1733.  and 
bishop  of  Bristol  in  173S.  In  IT.'iU  he  was  translated  to  the 
sec  of  Durham.  His  chief  work  is  "  The  Analogy  of  Relig- 
ion. Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and  Course 
of  Nature  "(1736).  He  died  unmarried  June  10, 1752.  (See 
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T.  liAiiii  KIT.  "  Memoirs  of  the  Lite  of  Joseph  Butler,  Biah- 
op  »f  Durham.") 

lilltler  (PiKRCK).  horn  in  Ireland  in  I'll,  was  n  rela- 
tive nt'  the  iirrnonil  I'liinily  nnil  an  officer  of  the  Urili-di 
iiriny.  While  stationed  at  Boston,  Mans.,  he  ro.-igned  hi- 
ma.jor's  commission,  reni'iveil  t«i  South  Carolina,  was  a 
member  ul'  ('undress  (17s7i,  a  memher  of  the  convention 
which  drew  ll|i  the  Federal  Constitution  I  KSSI.  :IMI|  I  .  8. 

Serial. ,r  I'n.tii  S.inth  Can. linn  ( 1 7S'J-%  and  1802-04).    Died 
Fel..   I.'.,   IS-'L'. 

Hiillrr  i  I'IKIICK  M.I.  Coixum,  and  former  govern. ir  of 
South  Carolina,  horn  in  Edgctield  district,  S.  I'..  A[iril  11, 
IT'.IS.  lie  entered  the  army  ill  I  s  I II  a.-  second  lieutenant 
of  infantry,  was  promoted  lo  first  lieutenant  Is  •_"_',  captain 

c-igned     IV the    army     ill     1 S29,  BndWIlS    president 

of  a  hank  ut  Columbia  until  ls:;c>,  when  he  accepted  the 
n|i|iointment  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  (.iondwin's  regiment 
of  Smith  Carolina  volunteers  ami  served  against  the  Semi- 
n. ile  Imlian-  i'l  Floriihi.  On  his  return  w 
governor  of  South  Carolina;  at  the  en.l  of  his  term  1 
Imlian  agent,  and  was  acting  as  such  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Mexican  war,  when  ho  was  elected  colonel  of  the 
"  I'ahnetto  regiment  "  "t  S.inth  Carolina  volunteer:-,  which 
regiment  he  gallantly  led  to  the  seat  of  war.  distinguishing 
himself  at  Cerro  Uordo  aii'l  subsc.puent  battles;  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Cliunilm-e.i  \IIL'.  -ii.  1SI7,  lie  i-.nitinued  to  lend  his 
men  al'ter  being  wounded,  when  ho  was  shot  a  second  time, 
tlir»ni:h  the  head,  and  killed. 

Butler  (S AMI •!•:!.  I,  a  witty  English  poet,  born  in  Wor- 
cestershire in  Hill',  lie  was  liberally  educated,  and  became 
in  early  youth  clerk  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  after- 
wards entered  (he  service  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  who  is  sup- 
jm-.'d  t.i  he  the  protoupo  of  Iltidihrns.  About  Kit'il  lie 
married  a  widow  named  Herbert,  who  had  an  easy  fortune, 
but  it  was  lost  l.y  investment  in  unsound  securities.  He 
puhlished  iii  lilii:;'  the  first  part  of  "  Hudibras,"  a  witty  and 
satirical  poem  which  obtained  great  popularity.  The  sec- 
ond part  appeared  in  Hill  I,  and  the  third  in  HITS.  He  died 
poor  Sept.  L',i.  Hiso.  lie  was  hostile  to  the  Puritans,  whom 
he  satirized  in  his  t'ammis  poem.  "  The  sense  of  Butler," 
su\-  llallam.  "  is  masenline,  his  wit  inexhaustible,  and  it 
is  supplied  from  every  source  of  reading  and  observation. 
But  these  sources  are  often  so  little  known  to  the  reader 
that  hi,-  wit  ln,-e-  its  effect  through  the  obscurity  of  the 
allusions."  (See  A.  I:  VMS  vv, '•  Butler  and  his  lludibras.") 

Butler  (Wii.LiAM  AI.LKN),  an  American  lawyer  and 
poi-i,  horn  at  Albany.  N.  Y.,  1825,  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  in  IS4I!.  lie  wrote,  besides  other 
works,  an  admirable  poem,  "Nothing  to  Wear,  au  Episode 
of  City  Life"  (1857). 

Butler  (WILLIAM  ARCHER),  a  philosopher,  born  near 
Clonmel,  Ireland,  in  ISM.  was  a  writer  of  high  promise, 
lie  became  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  Trinity  Col- 
ic-", Dublin,  in  IS.",7.  Among  his  works  are  "Lecture-  on 
the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy"  (2  vols.,  184C).  Died 
July  »,  isis. 

Butler  (\VII.I.IAM  ORLANDO),  an  American  general,  born 
in  Kentucky  in  IT'.'o.  He  served  in  the  war  of  ISli1  and 
the  Mexican  war,  and  IM  came  a  major-general  in  Islii. 
lie  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  office  of  Vice- 
President  in  ISIS,  but  was  not  elected. 

Bilt'lerHge,  an  ancient  duty  belonging  to  the  Crown  of 
England,  otherwise  called  the  ^n*"//-  of  wines.  This  duly 
is  mentioned  in  the  tireat  Holl  of  K.xohequer,  8  Richard  I. 
The  Crown  could  take  two  tuns  <>!'  wine  from  t\erv  ^hi]i 
(English  or  foreign  i  importing  into  England  twenty  Inns 
or  more,  one  before  and  one  behind  the  mast;  by  charter 
of  Kiln-ard  I.,  it  was  changed  into  a  duty  of  two  sh; 
for  every  tun  Imported  hy  .-.(rangers. 

Butler  Centre,  a  post- village,  capital  of  Butler  <•.... 
I,'.,  mar  th'  \\  , -t  I  oik  of  Cedar  Uivcr,  about  Uj  mile!: 
.N.  V  F.  of  lies  Moincs.  Pop.  Ia2. 

Butler's  Isle,  a  township  of  Hancock  eo..  M...     P.  12. 

liutlerS  l.anilni!.',  a  post-village  of  clay  CO.,  Tenn. 

Butomi»'ee:r,  a  natural  order  of  endogenous  aquatic 
]  i  bints,  nearly  related  to  the  A)iMuace;c.  It  deriv  e.-  its  name 
from  (he  Bn1"»iitn  u»il»!li<tiiH  ((ir.  Souc.  an  ••  ox,"  and  T*M>'UI. 
It,"  because  (he  edges  of  its  leaves  cut  the  mouths  of 
cattle),  an  a.jiiatie  plant  which  grows  in  ditches  and  ponds 
in  many  parts  of  Kuropo  and  Asia,  e.niim.inly  called  (low- 
ering rusk  The  leaves  arc  all  radical,  linear,  triangular, 
and  about  two  feet  long.  The  scape  terminate:-  in  a  larie 
umbel  of  beautiful  rose-colored  (lowers,  caeh  of  which  has 
nine  stamens.  This  plant  was  lormerly  used  in  medicine. 
Its  root  is  eaten  in  Asia.  None  of  these  plant-  are  found 
in  North  America. 

Itllltc.  a  French  ivord  signifying  a  "  small  hill,"  a 
"  knoll,"  a  "  rising  ground."  In  parts  of  the  U.  S.  the 


term  is  applied  to  mountains,  at  the  Dowuicullc  Buttcs, 

S.S|0   feet   high. 

Itnttc,  a  .-.unity  in  the  N.  part  of  California.  Are*, 
11'. in  -,|uare  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Sucrn- 
menio  Iliver,  and  in  intersected  by  Feather  River  and  its 
forks.  The  surface  in  hilly  or  mountainous, and  the  w- 
pictur.  -.|iie.  'flu-  name  of  the  county  is  derived  from  the 
Butte  Mountains  on  the  Sacrament..  River,  ilol.l  i-  tound 
imbedded  here  in  quartz  rock.  Cattle,  wool,  hay,  grain, 
and  dairy  products  are  raised,  and  lumber  i«  sawed.  Ii  i- 
intersccled  by  the  Oregon  division  of  the  Central  Pacific 
R.  R.  Capital,  Orovillc.  Pop.  11,403. 

Bntte,  a  township  of  Colnsa  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  804. 

Butte,  a  township  of  Sierra  CO.,  Cal.     Pop.  1  IS'J. 

Blltte,  a  township  of  Siskiyou  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  410. 

Butte,  a  township  of  Sutler  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  1359. 

Butte  City,  a  post-village  of  Deer  Lodge  co.,  Mon. 

But'ter  [tier,  flutter ;  Fr.  bcurre ;  Lat.  balyrum  ;  (Jr. 
fiovTvpoi',  supposed  to  be  from  /JoGs,  a  "  cow,"  and  rvp<k 
••che.sc"]  is  the  fatty  substance  extracted  from  milk.  In 
ancient  times  the  Hebrews  made  use  of  butter  as  food,  hut 
the  (Ireoks.  and  the  Romans  used  it  only  as  an  ointment  in 
their  baths;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Greeks  obtained 
their  knowledge  of  the  substance  from  the  Scythians,  Thra- 
cians,  and  Phrygians,  whilst  the  Romans  obtained  it  from 
Germany.  In'Southcrn  Europe,  at  the  present  time,  butter 
ii  very  sparingly  used,  olive  oil  often  taking  its  place;  and 
in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Southern  France  it  is  sold 
by  apothecaries  as  a  medicinal  agent  for  external  applica- 
tion. In  the  East  Indies  the  natives  use  ghee,  whieh  is 
butter  clarified  by  boiling.  Butter  is  usually  made  from 
cow 's  milk,  which  has  the  following  average  composition  : 

Fat  (butter) 3.83 

CiLscine U.88 

Sugar  (lactose) ;....    4.08 

S«Rs  (alkaline  and  earthy) 0.76 

Water 87.4S 

100.00 

The  composition  varies,  however,  with  the  breed,  age,  and 
food  of  the  cow,  the  age  of  the  calf,  the  time  and  frequency 
of  milking,  etc.  The  last  milk  drawn  at  a  milking  is 
richer  in  butter  than  the  first.  (Soo  MILK.)  The  eas. -m, -. 
sugar,  and  most  of  the  salts  are  in  solution,  while  the  fat 
is  in  suspension  in  the  form  of  minute  globules,  which  arc 
readily  seen  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  They  vary  in 
size  from  TJj  to  jjj  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are 
quite  transparent,  refract  light  strongly,  and  give  the  milk 
its  white  color.  It  wag  formerly  supposed  that  each  globule 
was  covered  with  a  thin  membrane  or  envelope,  but  this 
has  been  disproved  by  Von  Baumhaiier  and  F.  Kuapp. 

Cream. — When  milk  is  allowed  to  stand,  the  fat  globules 
rise  to  the  surface  and  form  a  layer  of  cream,  while  below 
remains  a  blue  transparent  fluid,  scrum,  containing  the 
other  constituents  of  the  milk.  The  separation  of  fat  and 
serum  is  never  complete;  each  retaius  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  other.  Dr.  Voeleker  gives  the  composition  of  cream 
as  follows : 

Fat  (butter) 3S.4S  25-40 

Caseine „.    2.82)  .  „, 

Sugar \JX\ 

Salt-   ..                0.72  2.19 

Wttei fii.'o      MM 

100.00      100.00 

To  allow  the  cream  to  rise  for  the  manufacture  of  butter, 
the  milk  is  placed  in  a  cool  cellar,  at  a  temperature  of  55° 
to  59°  F.  If  much  cooler  than  this,  the  cream  rises  too 
slowly:  if  warmer,  the  milk  sours  rapidly.  The  pans  for 
holding  the  milk  should  be  perfectly  clean  and  dry.  Two 
inches  is  considered  the  best  depth  for  the  milk.  In  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  the  separation  of  Ihe  cream 

will  he  e pletc,  when  it  is  skimmed  off  and  put  into  a 

atone  pot,  or,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  is  at  hand,  it  may  be 
churned  at  once.  Owing  to  a  kind  of  fermentation  (see 
FKH.MKNTATIOX)  that  lakes  place  in  milk  on  standing.it 
becomes  somewhat  sour  before  all  the  fat  globules  have 
separated,  and  as  it  thickens  or  partially  coagulates  the 
further  separati 1  cream  is  prevented.  In  zinc  pans  it 

M   .iveet  f.uii  or  li\c  hour?  longer  than  in  wooden  or 

n  ves.-el.-,  and  consequently  y  :• 

proportion  of  cream:  but  the  poisonous  character  of  line 
sails  makes  the  use  of  such  pans  dai 

allv  (he   best,  but  tin   (tinned   iron)   is  the   material 

uMialU  employed.     When  the  cream  is  to  be  kept  for  a  few 

churning,  it  is  poured  into  a  clean   stoneware 

:    and    sonic    butter-makers   add    a  little    saltpetre, 
whieh  prevents  moulding  and  keeps  the  cream  free  from  a 

cliecsv  laste. 

r/nirimi./. — The  butter  is  obtained  from  the  cream  by  the 
process  of  chuminy— violent  agitation  in  a  wooden  n 
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a  churn.  The  fat-globules  are  thus  caused  to  unite  in 
larger  masses,  and  finally  to  separate  entirely  from  the 
watery  liquid,  called  buttermilk.  Tin1  temperature  of  the 
cream  when  it  enters  the  churn  should  lie  between  5;t°  and 
55°  F.'  During  the  churning  it  rises  several  degrees.  If 
the  cream  is  too  cold,  the  fat  is  hard  and  will  not  coalesce : 
if  it  be  too  warm,  the  fat  is  semi-liquid  and  will  not  unite. 
The  time  at  which  the  butter  separates,  as  well  as  its  quan- 
tity and  the  quality,  depends  largely  upon  the  temperature. 
From  forty-five  minutes  to  one  hour  should  be  occupied  in 
churning;  if  the  butter  comes  much  sooner,  it  is  generally 
soft  and  frothy;  if  a  much  longer  churning  is  required,  it 
is  badly  flavored.  The  butter  is  separated  from  the  liquid, 
thoroughly  washed  with  cold  water,  and  kneaded  or  icorkfil 
to  expel  the  buttermilk  as  completely  sis  possible.  It  is 
then  fashioned  into  rolls  or  moulded  into  forms  for  imme- 
diate use,  or  it  is  packed  in  stone  jars  or  wooden  firkins  for 
winter  use.  A  little  salt  is  generally  added  to  improve  the 
flavor — about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  a  pound  if  the 
butter  is  intended  for  immediate  use,  but  when  it  is  to  bo 
packed  for  winter  use  as  much  as  an  ounce  to  the  pound  is 
used.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  selecting  the  salt  for  this 
purpose,  as  even  minute  quantities  of  the  chlorides  of  cal- 
cium and  magnesium,  which  are  common  impurities  of  salt, 
give  the  butter  a  bitter,  disagreeable  taste.  The  English 
Ankton  and  the  ByttQVU&faetory-JUled  dairy  salt  are  spe- 
cially adapted  for  dairy  use.  The  buttermilk  is  never  com- 
pletely expelled  from  the  butter,  and  although  it  gives  an 
agreeable  taste  to  the  butter,  it  also  causes  it  to  rapidly 
become  rancid  unless  some  means  are  adopted  to  prevent 
this  result.  The  caseine  of  the  buttermilk  acts  as  a  ferment 
both  upon  the  sugar  and  the  butter.  The  former  is  changed 
to  lactic  acid;  a  little  of  the  latter  to  free  fatty  acids  and 
glycerine.  The  pure  fat  of  butter  may  be  kept  for  months 
without  becoming  rancid.  To  protect  the  butter  from  ran- 
cidity it  is  generally  salted  as  above  mentioned,  or,  in  addi- 
tion to  salt,  white  sugar  and  saltpetre  are  added.  Two 
tablespoonfuls  of  a  mixture  of  3  pounds  of  salt,  1  pound 
of  sugar,  and  1  pound  of  saltpetre  to  a  pound  of  butter  is 
sufficient  to  keep  it  sweet  and  good  for  a  year.  Butter  may 
be  completely  purified,  though  with  a  serious  loss  of  flavor, 
by  melting  it  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible  and  allow- 
ing the  buttermilk  to  settle  out. 

The  average  yield  of  butter  is  about  one  pound  from 
twenty-four  pounds  or  twelve  quarts  of  milk,  or  about  a 
pound  of  butter  from  two  quarts  of  cream.  It  is  computed 
that  a  cow  will  give  1800  quarts  of  milk  per  annum,  pro- 
ducing 140  pounds  of  butter.  In  the  same  time  she  will 
eat  8000  pounds  of  hay,  which  contain,  as  shown  by  analy- 
sis, 168  pounds  of  fat.  Butter  is  made  in  many  localities 
from  the  whole  milk,  which  is  allowed  to  stand  till  it  be- 
comes sour.  The  churning  is  more  laborious,  owing  to  the 
large  quantity  of  material  and  the  longer  time  required  to 
bring  the  butter.  The  yield  is  greater,  however,  than  when 
cream  is  used,  and  the  butter  is  very  good.  Great  success 
has  attended  the  establishment  of  butter  and  cheese  factories 
in  some  parts  of  the  U.  S.,  which  receive  the  milk  daily 
from  the  farmers  and  manufacture  butter  or  cheese,  or  both, 
on  a  large  scale  in  the  most  approved  manner.  It  is  claim- 
ed that  owing  to  the  possibility  of  regulating  temperatures 
with  more  certainty  on  a  large  scale,  to  the  advantage  of 
steam  for  cleansing  vessels,  and  to  the  ability  of  large 
establishments  to  employ  more  skilful  labor,  the  products 
are  obtained  of  better  quality  and  at  less  cost  than  when 
each  fanner  handles  the  milk  of  his  own  farm.  At  the  fac- 
tory of  the  '*  Wallkill  Milk  Association,"  in  Orange  co., 
N.  Y.,  the  milk  is  set  in  tin  pails  twenty-two  inches  deep 
and  eight  inches  in  diameter.  These  pails  are  placed  in 
running  spring-water  at  4S°  to  56°  F.,  where  they  remain 
over  night.  The  cream  is  then  skimmed  with  a  conical  cup 
having  an  upright  handle.  The  cream  is  put  immediately 
into  the  churns,  and  the  skimmed  milk  w  made  into  cheese. 
Each  churn  receives  fifty  quarts  of  cream  and  one  pail  of 
cold  spring-water.  The  temperature  is  always  between  ol> 
and  64°  F.  The  churning  is  effected  by  horse-power,  and 
is  continued  forty-five  to  sixty  minutes.  The  butter  is  then 
taken  out.  wanned  with  spring-water,  salted  with  IS  ounces 
of  salt  to  22  pounds  of  butter,  and  well  worked.  It  stands 
till  evening,  when  it  is  worked  again,  then  packed  in  sixty- 
pound  pails  and  sent  to  New  York.  For  winter  butter  a 
small  teaspoonful  of  pulverized  saltpetre  and  a  large  table- 
spoonful  of  white  sugar  is  added  to  every  twenty-two 
pounds.  The  butter  is  worked  on  an  inclined  slab  with  a 
wooden  lever.  The  yield  was—- 


May 18, 

.May  2& 

Sept  12, 

Oct.  14, 


from 


3512 

3;too 


2027 


213 
210 

200 
120 


Cheese,  )bi. 

560 
650 

546 
407 


The  "  Orange  County  Milk  Association  "  find  that  it  requires 


an  average  of  14  quarts  (wine)  or  28  pounds  of  milk  to 
make  1  pound  of  butter  and  2  pounds  of  cheese. 

When  newly  prepared,  butter  is  of  a  yellow  color,  which 
is  deeper  as  the  pasture  on  which  the  cow  is  fed  is  richer. 
Hence  the  poorer  kinds  of  butter  are  often  colored  with 
annatto,  turmeric,  infusion  of  calendula  flowers,  or  the  juice 
of  carrots. 

Butter  differs  very  much  in  composition  according  to  the 
care  taken  in  working  it.  The  pure  fat  varies  from  77  to 
95  per  cent.,  the  buttermilk  from  5  to  23  per  cent.  The  fat 
is  a  mixture  of  several  neutral  fats  or  glycerides,  chiefly 
the  liquid,  oily  fat  oleine  and  the  solid  fats  palmitine  and 
stearine,  with  smaller  quantities  of  myristine,  butyrine, 
caproine,  capryline,  and  caprine.  To  these  latter  bodies 
the  peculiar  odor  and  flavor  which  distinguish  butter  from 
other  fats  are  due.  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford  has  detected  phos- 
phorus in  butter.  Butter  melts  at  from  85°  to  90°  F.  It 
is  generally  harder  and  lees  fusible  in  winter  than  in  sum- 
mer, owing  to  the  relative  increase  in  summer  of  the  oily 
constituent,  oleine. 

The  adulteration*  most  frequently  found  in  butter  are  ex- 
cess of  water  and  sait.  They  may  be  detected  and  esti- 
mated by  melting  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  butter  and 
allowing  them  to  settle  out.  Lard  is  said  to  be  added 
to  butter.  Lactate  of  zinc,  derived  from  the  zinc  pails  and 
pans  used  in  the  dairy,  has*  been  reported  ;  when  present  in 
sensible  quantities,  it  produces  violent  vomiting. 

Butter  powders  for  largely  increasing  the  yield  of  butter 
are  advertised  to  some  extent  in  the  U.  S.  One  of  these, 
the  "Star  Butter  Powder,"  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
alum  and  sugar.  The  directions  for  its  use  are  :  "  To  one 
quart  of  milk,  twelve  hours  old,  add  one  pound  of  butter; 
warm  by  setting  the  churn  in  blood-warm  water.  Add  one 
teaspoonful  of  the  powder,  and  churn  as  usual.  You  will 
have  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  delicious  fresh  butter." 
The  effect  of  this  and  similar  powders  is  to  coagulate  the 
milk  and  enable  the  operator  to  mix  it  with  the  butter, 
forming  a  frothy  mixture  (emulsion)  of  butter  and  sour 
milk,  which  is  anything  but  fresh  and  delirious. 

Artificial  flutter, — M6ge-Mourie"z,  investigating  the  pro- 
duction of  milk,  noticed  that  cows  deprived  of  food  con- 
tinued to  give  milk  in  some  quantity,  imd  that  the  milk 
continued  to  contain  butter.  This  led  him  to  infer  that  the 
fat  of  the  animal  was  changed  to  butter,  and,  acting  upon 
this  hint,  he  succeeded  in  extracting  from  beef  tallow  (suet) 
a  fat  having  the  consistence  of  butter,  which  he  converted 
into  an  excellent  substitute  for  genuine  butt&r.  As  already 
mentioned,  butter  consists  chiefly  of  oleine,  palmitine,  nnd 
stearine.  The  same  is  true  of  suet,  but  the  oily  oleine  is 
not  present  in  so  large  a  proportion  as  in  butter.  MouriAz, 
therefore,  removes  such  a  proportion  of  the  palmitine  and 
stearine  as  to  leave  a  mixed  fat  having  the  consistence  of 
butter.  His  process  is  as  follows:  Fresh  suet  is  cut  very 
fine,  placed  in  a  vessel  containing  water,  a  little  carbonate 
of  potash,  and  fresh  sheeps'  stomachs  cut  in  pieces  are 
added.  The  whole  is  warmed  to  112°  F.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  heat  and  the  pepsin  of  the  stomachs  the  tat 
separates  from  the  cellular  tissue.  This  fat  is  allowed  to 
cool  till  it  solidifies,  when  it  is  subjected  to  pressure  in  a 
hydraulic  press,  when  it  separates  into  two  portions — a  hard 
white  stearine  and  palmitine,  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
of  candles,  and  a  liquid  oil,  which  on  cooling  further  solidi- 
fies into  a  white  fat  having  the  consistence  of  butter. 
Mourie'z  calls  this  oleo-margarine,  from  the  old  idea,  now 
disproved,  that  a  fat  margarine  existed  in  butter  and  suet. 

To  produce  butter,  the  oleo-margarine  is  poured  into  a 
churn  while  still  liquid  with  about  half  its  volume  of  fresh 
milk  and  nearly  as  much  water.  A  little  annatto  is  added 
for  color,  and  a  little  water  in  which  pieces  of  cows'  udder 
and  milk  glands  have  been  soaked.  The  mixture  is  then 
churned,  yielding  a  sweet,  palatable  butter  which  may  be 
salted  as  usual.  As  nothing  unwholesome  is' used  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  butter,  its  use  in  place  of  real  butter  is 
a  mere  matter  of  taste.  As  it  can  be  made  for  from  one- 
fifth  to  one-third  the  cost  of  real  butter,  and  does  not  readily 
become  rancid,  it  bids  fair  to  become  an  important  article 
of  manufacture.  It  is  certainly  a  good  substitute  for  the 
olive  oil  so  freely  used  in  Southern  Europe,  or  the  lard 
which  is  used  on  bread  in  place  of  butter  in  many  families 
in  Germany.  Mr.  Alfred  Paraf  has  simplified  the  procivn, 
and  erected  a  largo  factory  for  making  this  butter  in  New 
York,  under  the  name  of  the  "Oleo-margarine  Company." 
VryrtnM'-  /{>ttt<'rs. — The  name  "butter"  is  applied  to 
several  vegetable  fats,  such  as  palm,  cacao,  cocoanut,  mit- 
meg,  and  shea  butter.  The  latter  is  made  from  a  nut  like 
the  olive,  and  is  used  in  Africa  as  a  substitute  for  butter. 

Mftnltir  Jlnttrrtt. —  In  chemistry  the  name  butter  was  for- 
merly applied  to  certain  oily  compounds  which  resembled 
melted  butter;  as  the  butter  of  antimony,  bismuth,  zinc, 
and  tin,  which  were  the  chlorides  of  the  respective  metals. 
Bog  butter  is  a  fossil  butter  found  occasionally  in  the  Irish 
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peat-bogs.     Ii    is   believed  to   have   been   made  by   man 

K-><-k   Iniil.T   is   mi   iron   alum  which   appear-   us  a  pasty 

CXU'lation  "tl  Ilium  C.  F.  ClIAXDLF.H. 

Buttercup.     See  RANUNCULUS. 

But'trrlirlil  1  UIVIICL),  born  in  Onoida  CO.,  N.  Y.,  in 

is:: I.  in,  ,-dueaied  ut  Union  College.  Soon  after  the  break- 
ing ciut  of  tin'  civil  war  he  wan  made  brigadier-general  «f 
volunteers,  mill  l""k  purl  in  iniuiv  actions  iimlcr  lieneral.- 
McClcllan,  l'"pc.  and  liimisidc,  and  was  chief  ut'  liei.eral 
Hooker'-  stall  :it  I.u.ik.mt  Mouiiliiin.  mid  afterwards.  He 
was  hrcictl.cd  major-general  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
conduct. 

Itntli  rliclil  (.loit-0,  born  at  Heldcrberg,  N.  Y.,  about 
L788,  became  an  extensive  proprietor  of  passenger  stages, 
Mini  after  the  construction  of  railroads  and  telegraphs  was 
largely  interested  in  the  railroad,  c\pn  -..  and  tc  Irgraph 
lie  removed  to  Utiea,  X.  Y..  in  ISL'L',  and  died 
there  Ni.v.  15,  1869.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Express  Company. 

Itiit'trrllv.  the  name  of  the  Papilionida-,  diurnal  Icpi- 
dopterous  insects,  forming  many  genera  in  the  recent  en- 
tomological systems,  Buttcrllie-  exhibit  a  great  similarity 
in  must  iv-peet-  to  other  lepidopterous  insects.  They  are 
distinguished  in  most  cases  without  difficulty  by  their 
knobbed  antenna1,  and  by  brilliancy  of  coloring,  which  in 
butterflies  belongs  to  both  sides  of  the  wings,  whilst  the 
beauty  of  moths  appears  chiefly  on  the  upper  side.  The 
abdomen  is  -h.Mier  and  smaller  than  in  other  families. 
Butterflies,  at  rest,  hold  their  wings  erect,  the  under  side 
being  thai  chiotly  exhibited:  while  llie  other  lepidopterous 
insect!  hold  their  wings  in  a  horizontal  or  inclined  po-ition, 
and  .-.'me  him-  them  wrapped  round  the  body.  Butterflies 
are  the  only  inserts  of  their  order  which  have  no  sockets, 
spines,  bristles,  or  hooks  by  which  tlie  second  wing  on  each 
side  can  be  attached  to  the  first,  but.  both  when  flying  and 
ai  rest  have  all  their  wings  qujte  separate.  Their  cater- 
pillars have  always  sixteen  feet,  ten  of  which  are  abdomi- 
nal. The  pupa  or  chrysalis  is  angular,  especially  on  the 
thorax,  is  seldom  enveloped  in  a  cocoon,  is  generally  sus- 
pended by  the  tail  by  means  of  a  silky  substance,  but  is 
sometimes  supported  by  bands  around  the  middle,  and 
generally  exhibits  more  or  less  of  that  golden  color  from 
which  both  tlie  names  mirelia  (from  the  hat.  inirnia,  ••  gold") 
and  rliri/iul!*  (from  the  Or.  xpwro?,  "gold")  arc  derived. 

Some  species  of  butterflies  possess  no  small  power  of 
flight.     Short-lived  as  they  are  generally  believed  to  be, 
some  of  the  tropical  species  perform  wonderful  migrations,   j 
The  number  of  species  is  very  great;  not  less  than  5000  i 
species  being  known,  and  the  number  will  doubtless  be 
increased.      There   are   probably    1000    species   in    North 
America,     Their  arrangement  is  difficult,  on  account  of  the 
similarity  which  prevails  among  them. 

Some  butterflies  measure  almost  a  foot  across  the  ex- 
panded wings.  The  largest  species  are  tropical.  Some 
species  are  widely  distributed  :  t'i/tttl/i<i  i-ai-'ini  is  found 
throughout  nearly  all  the  world.  The  geographical  limits 
of  other  species  are  restricted.  Caterpillars  of  some  species 
arc  furnished  with  spines,  those  of  others  have  fleshy 
prominences,  horny  at  the  tip,  perhaps  intended  as  means 
of  defence.  The  hinder  wings  of  many  butterflies  an- 
prolonged  into  tail-like  appendages,  one  or  more  on  each 
wing,  which  vary  in  form. 

These  insects  ar»  objects  of  admiration,  associated  with 
the  most  lovely  scenes,  but  they  are  also  a  cause  of  annoy- 
ance nnd  M'xaliou  by  the  ravages  of  their  caterpillars. 
There  is.  hmvever,  one  species,  the  bugong  (Euphvti  ham- 
nta],  which  affords  food  to  the  aborigines  of  Australia. 
Butterflies  of  (his  species  congregate  in  such  vast  num- 
bers in  rocky  crevices  that  they  are  collected  by  simply 
making  tires  under  the  rocks,  in  the'  smoke  of  which  they 
are  suffocated.  Uushels  of  them  are  thus  procured,  and 
baked  by  placing  them  on  the  heated  ground,  the  down 
and  wing>  remo\e  I.  and  the  bodies  made  into  cakes  which 
resemble  lumps  of  lat.  It  is  probable  that  the  oil  of  this 
>me  commercially  important.  As  an  ar- 
ticle of  food  it  is  irritant  and  nauseating,  even  to  the  na- 
tives. UKVISKII  nv  ('.  \V.  I;KI:I.M:. 

lltit'ti'rtly-Weed,  a  common  name  of  the  .l*ft,/ii'ii* 
tii>">""t,  mi  herbaceous  plant  which  is  indigenous  in  many 
par!-  nf  tlie  I".  S..  and  is  sometimes  culled  PliMirixy 
Root*  It  has  nearly  se<silo  leaves,  \aryingfrom  linear 
to  oblong-lanceolate,  and  has  showy  orangc-ciilorcd  flowers. 
The  root  is  diaphoretic  and  expectorant,  and  has  been  used 
in  medicine.  (Sec  Asci.KriAS.) 

But'tr  rmilk,  the  part  of  milk  that  remains  after  the 

butter  has  been  separated  from  it.  It  contains  casein, 
sugar,  water,  and  all  the  original  ingredients  of  milk,  ex- 
cept ibc  oily  matter.  It  is  a  nutritious  beverage,  and  is 
extensively  used  in  many  places  as  food. 


Buttermilk  Fall*,  a  cataract  in  Le  Koy  township, 
(lenescc  .-,,.,  N.  V.  The  Oalka  Creek  falls  90  feet  over  a 
cliff  of  limestone.  Also  a  series  of  cascade*  on  Bog  Meadow 
Creek  in  Cornwall  township,  orange  eo.,  N.  Y.,  below  West 
Point,  and  near  the  Hudson  Ki\cr. 

But'ternnt,  or  White  Walnut,  a  name  given  to  the 
./<,., './««  rinrnn,  and  its  fruit,  which  is  indigenous  in  the 
The  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  from  thirty  to  lifty 
feet,  and  has  oblong-lanceolate  leaflets,  which  are  serrate, 
pointed,  and  rounded  at  the  base.  The  fruit  is  oblong  and 
clammy,  and  contains  an  oily,  edible  kernel.  The  wood 
is  valuable  in  the  arts. 

Kill '(mints,  a  post-township  of  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 
It  contain*  four  churches  and  several  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. Pop.  2174. 

Butternut  Valley,  a  post-township  of  Blue  Earth  eo., 
Minn.  Pop.  590. 

Butter  Tree,  a  name  given  to  several  tropical  trees, 
the  fruits  of  which  yield  concrete  fixed  oils  which  are  sim- 
ilar to  butter  and  used  as  food.  The  butter  trees  of  India 
and  Africa  belong  to  the  genus  ftantia  and  the  order 
Sapotaceaj.  Those  of  Brazil  and  Guiana  belong  to  the 
genus  (Viryocar. 

But'terwort    ( Piagnieuln),   a    genus    of    herbaceous 

Elai.ts  of  the  natural  order  Lentibulariaceas,  distinguished 
y  a  2-lipped  calyx,  the  upper  lip  trifid,  the  lower  bifid; 
and  a  spurred  corolla,  2-lipped  and  gaping,  the  upper  lip 
arched.  The  Pingniruln  rn/'/nrin  is  a  small  stemless  peren- 
nial, growing  in  marshes  and  on  net  rocks  in  Europe  and 
the  I  .  8.  It  has  the  power  of  coagulating  milk,  and  is 
used  for  that  purpose  by  the  Laplanders. 

But'terworth  (JOHN),  well  known  as  the  author  of  a 
concordance  and  dictionary  of  the  Scriptures,  born  in  Lan- 
cashire Dec.  IS,  1727.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church  at  Coventry  for  fifty-two  years.  Died  in  1803. 

Butt  Hinge,  a  hinge  of  iron  or  brass,  the  flaps  of  which 
close  like  a  book.  It  is  usually  4et  in  flush  with  the  head 
of  a  joint  left  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  it.  Such  hinges 
are  commonly  used  for  doors. 

Itutt  in  nun  i  Pun. in*  KARL),  an  eminent  and  profound 
German  philologist,  born  at  Frankfort-on-thc-Main  in  !)••<-.. 
1764.  lie  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Royal  Library 
of  Berlin  in  179fl,  and  chief  librarian  of  the  same  in  1H11. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Niebuhr,  and  an  excellent  (ireek 
scholar.  He  edited  several  (I reck  classics,  and  published, 
besides  other  works,  a  "  Greek  Grammar  for  Schools  " 
(1792),  a  large  "Greek  Grammar"  ("  Ausfiihrliehe  Grie- 
chische  Sprachlchre."  unfinished),  and  ••  Lexilogus,  or 
Explanation  of  the  Greek  Words"  (1818).  Died  June  21, 
1899. 

But'ton  [Fr.  boutnn,  a  "button  ;"  originally,  a  "bud"], 
a  well-known  appendage  to  dress  used  for  fastening  or  for 
ornament.  Buttons  are  of  various  kinds  and  materials. 
.Military  buttons  are  for  the  most  part  of  brass.  Circular 
disks,  called  "  blanks,"  are  cut  from  sheet  brass  by  ma- 
chines, which  cut  a  row  of  eight  or  ten  blanks  at  once,  the 
machine  itself  pushing  the  metal  forward.  The  edges  are 
trimmed,  and  the  blank  planished  by  stamping  with  a  die. 
The  shanks  arc  made  by  a  machine  which  is  fed  with  wire, 
which  it  pushes  in  short  lengths  to  a  pair  of  shears.  The 
pieces  of  wire  are  forced  into  a  vice  which  bends  them  to 
the  required  shape,  the  ends  are  made  flat  with  a  hammer, 
the  shanks  soldered  to  the  blanks,  and  the  buttons  finished 
in  the  lathe  and  lacquered  or  gilded.  "Shell"  buttons 
are  made  of  two  blanks,  that  forming  the  face  being  larger 
than  the  back  to  which  the  shank  is  attached.  These 
blanks  are  pressed  into  the  required  shape  by  dies,  and 
then,  by  another  die,  the  edge  of  the  larger  blank  is  lapped 
over  the  smaller,  and  thus  attached  without  soldering. 
Common  metal  buttons  are  cast  in  moulds  in  which  the 
shiinks  are  pre\  iously  placed,  and  are  thereby  attached 
without  soldering.  When  the  body  of  the  button  is  of 
pearl-shdl.  bone,  or  wood,  the  blanks  are  cut  by  means  of 
a  tubular  saw.  The  shanks  are  fixed  by  cutting  a  hole 
half  through  the  blank  ;  this  is  enlarged  as  it  deepens, 
and  after  inserting  the  shank  a  blow  spreads  it  out,  so  as 
to  fill  up  the  inner  and  larger  part  of  the  cavity.  Buttons 
with  holes,  when  of  shell,  wood,  bone,  or  ivory,  are  cut 
with  the  tubular  saw,  and  drilled.  Covered  buttons  are 

often  made  by  sewing  cloth  u| moulds" — i.  r.  flat  bone 

or  wooden  disks  with  a  hole  in  the  middle.  These  have 
been  to  a  great  extent  superseded  by  various  patented 
buttons.  Many  of  these  are  made  of  combinations  of 
metal  and  cloth. 

Many  buttons  are  now  made  of  plastic  materials,  like 

vulcani/od  rubber,  papier  niache'.  etc.  which  are  pressed  in 

moulds  tn  the  stupe  required.     Horn  buttons  are  mad'    Ky 

ire.  tlie  horn    havinir   been  softened  by  heat.      A  very 

cheap  substitute  for  pearl  buttons  is  made  by  forcibly  com- 
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pressing  clay  into  moulds.  There  are  several  compositions 
of  this  kind  used.  Buttons  of  hum,  vegetable  ivory,  bone, 
mother  of  pearl,  the  coquilla  nut.  hard  wood,  glass,  etc.  arc 
largely  manufactured. 

RKVISKD  nv  C.  W.  GHKEXE. 

Kill t DM,  a  township  of  Ford  co.,  III.     Pop.  filii. 

Button  (Sir  THOMAS),  an  English  sailor  who  in  Id!} 
eailed  to  discover  the  N.  \V.  passage,  wintered  in  Hudson's 
Bay.  which  lie  called  "Carey's  Swan's  Nest."  and  named 
many  places  on  its  shores.  For  these  services  he  was 
knighted; 

liutton-bnsh  (Ceplinlunihuii  oeciimtalit),  a  common 
American  shrub  of  the  Cinchona  family,  has  a  white  flower 
in  globose  heads,  whence  its  name.  When  in  flower  it  is 
much  frequented  by  bees. 

But'tonwood,  a  common  name  of  the  Pl«t<un<"  «•  •  i 
dental!*,  a  tree  which  is  a  native  of  the  U.  S.,  and  is  also 
called  PLANE  THKE  (which  see). 

Btit'tri-ss  [Fr.  ari'-l><iutnuf\,  in  architecture,  a  projection 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  additional  support  or  strength  to 
a  wall;  a  mass  of  masonry  or  brickwork  built  to  resist  the 
horizontal  thrust  of  another  mass.  In  the  classical  style  no 
buttresses  were  used,  their  place  being  to  some  extent  sup- 
plied by  pilasters,  anta>,  etc. ;  but  in  Gothic  architecture 
they  are  much  used  to  counteract  the  outward  thrust  of  the 
arches  or  of  the  vaulting  which  covers  the  naves  and  aisles 
of  cathedrals.  The  different  stages  of  Gothic  architecture 
are  marked  by  the  form  of  the  buttresses  employed  almost 
as  distinctly  as  by  the  form  of  the  arch.  The  Norman  but- 
tress was  broad,  often  semicircular,  never  projecting  from 
the  wall  to  any  great  extent.  Early  English  buttresses 
project  more  boldly,  and  are  narrower  than  the  Norman. 
They  are  frequently  broken  into  stages,  which  diminish  in 
size  as  they  ascend.  Buttresses  of  which  the  upper  portion 
or  the  whole  upright  part  is  detached  from  the  wall  (with 
which  they  are  connected  by  an  arch)  are  called  flying  but- 
tresses or  arch-buttresses. 

Butts,  a  county  in  Central  Georgia.  Area,  180  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  and  X.  E.  by  the  Ocmulgco 
River,  and  drained  by  Tussahaw  and  Sandy  creeks.  The 
surface  is  nearly  level;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Corn,  cotton, 
and  wool  are  produced.  Capital,  Jackson.  Pop.  6941. 

Butts  Road,  a  township  of  Norfolk  co.,  Va.     P.  2039. 

Butyl.     See  TRITYL. 

Butyr'ic  [from  the  Lat.  Imtyrum,  "butter"]  Acid, 
HCiHyOa,  may  be  obtained  by  saponifying  butter  with 
potash,  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilling  about 
one  half  of  the  mixture,  adding  water,  and  continuing  the 
distillation  till  the  residue  is  not  acid.  Butyric  acid  may 
also  be  obtained  by  allowing  a  small  quantity  of  milk-curd 
to  act  upon  a  solution  of  sugar  at  a  temperature  of  77°  to 
86°.  Chalk  is  added  to  take  up  the  butyric  acid  when 
produced.  The  butyrate  of  lime  is  left  in  the  vessel,  and 
on  acting  upon  that  by  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acid,  and  distilling,  the  free  butyric  acid  passes  over,  and 
is  condensed.  Butyric  acid  is  a  transparent,  thin,  oily 
liquid,  with  a  most  persistent  rancid  odor.  It  is  misciblc 
in  all  proportions  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  sulphuric 
acid;  has  a  specific  gravity  of  .973,  boils  at  314°. 

Butyr'ic  E'ther,  or  Ethyl'ic  Bu'tyrate,  C2lh.Ct- 

HT'-'-J,  an  exceedingly  fragrant  liquid  obtained  by  distilling 
butyric  acid  (or  the  butyrate  of  lime),  alcohol,  and  sulphuric 
acid.  Butyric  ether  is  mixed  with  alcohol,  and  sold  as 
artificial  pineapple  oil.  There  is  little  doubt  that  pine- 
apples owe  their  flavor  to  the  presence  of  natural  butyric 
ether.  A  small  quantity  is  also  found  in  rum.  The  arti- 
ficial variety  is  used  for  flavoring  various  articles  and  for 
sophisticating  bad  rum.  Butyric  ether  alone  cannot  bo 
used  in  perfumery,  as,  when  inhaled  in  even  a  small  quan- 
tity, it  tends  to  cause  irritation  of  the  lungs  and  intense 
headache,  but  it  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  eom- 
pound  perfumes.  Other  butyric  ethers  are  the  mcthylic, 
butylic,  propylic,  amylic  butyrates,  etc. 

Buxhaum'ia  [named  in  honor  of  J.  C.  Buxbaum,  a 
German  botanist],  a  genus  of  mosses,  of  which  only  one 
species  is  known,  liuslmiiiiiiii  <II>/H///H.  a  rare  European 
and  American  plant,  apparently  destitute  of  leaves.  The 
part  of  it  visible  above  the  ground  is  merely  a  little  conical 
bulb,  with  minute  scales,  which  an!  its  leaves. 

Bux'ton,  a  town  and  watering-place  of  England,  in 
D.T)^ -shire,  is  situated  in  a  deep  valley  near  the  source  of 
the  Wye,  32  miles  N.  W.  of  Derby,  and  HIM  miles  .\.X.W.  | 
of  London.  Here  are  calcareous  and  chalybeate  springs, 
which  are  annually  visited  by  about  14,0110  persons.  Bux- 
ton  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery,  has  several  good 
hotels,  and  baths  which  are  regarded  as  among  the  finest 
in  Europe.  One  of  the  dukes  of  Devonshire  expended 
£120,000  here  in  the  erection  of  a  pile  of  stone  buildings 


called  the  Crescent.  Buxton  was  once  the  residence  of 
Marv  '(iiecn  of  Scots,  then  a  captive.  Near  this  town  is 
Diamond  Hill,  famous  for  its  crystals.  Pop.  1877. 

Buxton,  a  post-township  of  York  co..  Me.,  on  the 
Portland  and  Rochester  R.  R.,  17  miles  W.  of  Portland. 
It  has  a  savings'  bank,  and  manufactures  of  lumber,  fur- 
niture, woollen  goods,  etc.  Pop.  2.")Hi. 

Bnxton  (Rev.  JAHVIS  BAKKY),  born  at  Newbcrn.  N.C., 
Jan.  17,  1792,  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  Protestant  Episco- 
pal church  at  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.,  in  1827,  and  removed 
in  1831  to  Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  where  he  was  distinguished 
for  his  devotion  to  his  work  as  a  minister.  Died  .May  .".II, 
ls.")l.  A  volume  of  his  "  Discourses,"  with  a  memoir  of 
his  life,  was  published  by  his  son  in  1  *,">)!. 

Buxton  (Jr.nihiAtr),  an  Englishman,  born  near  Ches- 
ter in  1705.  Though  below  mediocrity  in  respect  of  intel- 
lect, he  possessed  such  marvellous  powers  of  arithmetical 
calculation  that  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  of 
his  time.  His  insight  into  the  relations  of  numbers  was  so 
far  intuitive  that  he  never  could  explain  the  processes  by 
which  he  arrived  at  his  conclusions,  which  were  almost 
always  correct.  Died  about  1774. 

Buxton  (Sir  THOMAS  FOWELL},  an  English  philanthro- 
pist, born  in  Kssex  April  1,  17Sft,  was  the  son  of  opulent 
parents.  He  married  in  1807  Hannah  Gurney,  a  sister  of 
Joseph  John  (Jnrney  and  of  Mrs.  Fry,  and  was  elected  a 
member  of  Parliament  in  1818  by  the  voters  of  Weymouth, 
which  he  represented  nineteen  years.  He  was  an  eminent 
advocate  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  other  humani- 
tarian measures,  and  had  much  influence  in  public  affairs. 
Died  Feb.  19,  1845.  (See  "Life  of  T.  F.  Buxtou,"  by  his 
son,  Sin  CHAHLKS.) 

Bux'torf  [Lat.  Dujctorfiun'],  ( Jon  ANN),  an  eminent  Ger- 
man scholar,  born  at  Kamen,  in  Westphalia,  Dec.  25,  1564. 
He  was  well  versed  in  the  Hebrew  language  and  rabbinical 
literature.  In  1591  he  became  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Hale.  His  chief  works  are  a  "Lexicon  llcbraicurn  et 
Chaldaicum "  (1007)  and  "  Biblia  Hebraica  Rabbiuiea" 
(1618).  Died  Sept.  13, 1629. 

Buxtorf  (JoiiANN,  JR.),  a  son  of  the  foregoing  ami 
father  of  the  following,  was  born  Aug.  13.  lO'.l'J.  heeame  in 
1630  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Bale,  where  he  later  held  other 
professorships.  Died  Aug.  16,  1664.  He  published  various 
learned  works,  among  which  are  a  treatise  on  the  Hebrew 
vowel-points  and  a  Chaklee  and  Syriac  lexicon. 

Buxtorf  (JoiiASN  JAKOB)  was  born  Sept.  4,  1645,  and 
died  April  1.  1704.  He  also  was  a  good  Hebraist,  but 
published  nothing  except  a  preface  to  his  grandfather's 
"Tiberias"  (1665),  and  a  revised  edition  of  his  "Synagoga 
Judaica"  (1CSO).  He  was  professor  at  Bale  from  Itiilli.  - 

Buxtorf  (JuiiANN,  TEKTII-S).  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  Jan.  8,  1663,  became  professor  at  Bale  in  1701, 
and  died  June  19. 1732.  His  principal  work  is  the  "  Cata- 
lecta  Philologico-theologiea,"  etc. 

Buxus.     See  Box. 

Buyck'ville,  a  township  of  Elmore  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  806. 

Buzaucais,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Indre, 
on  the  river  Indre,  46  miles  S.  K.of  Tours.  Here  are  ex- 
tensive iron-works.  Pop.  in  1866,  5145. 

Buz'zard  (Ilutt?n),  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  Rap- 
tores  and  family  Falconida1,  having  a  small  bill,  which 
bends  from  the  base  and  is  not  notched.  They  resemble 
the  eagle  ami  falcon  in  form,  but  arc  inferior  in  size  and 
courage.  The  common  buzzard  (lluteu  mdEpafu)j  a  native 
of  Europe  and  North  America,  measures  nearly  four  feet 
from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings.  It  is  sluggish  and  inactive 
compared  with  other  birds  of  prey.  The  prevailing  color 
of  its  plumage  on  the  upper  parts  is  brown,  with  a  mixture 
of  black.  The  rough-legged  buzzard  ( lluti •>,  J,i</^/,iit)  is 
similar  to  the  Jlnlcn  rulijnrii,  but  it  may  be  distinguished 
by  its  having  the  tarsi  feathered  to  the  toes.  It  is  widely 
distributed  in  Europe  and  Africa,  and  is  found  in  North 
America.  Among  the  other  species  of  this  genus  is  the 
red-tailed  hawk  of  the  U.S.  (Buleo  borealii),  which  often 
kills  poultry.  The  American  bird  called  turkey-buzzard 
belongs  to  the  genus  CATHARTES  (which  see). 

Blizzard's  Bay,  in  the  S.  part  of  Massachusetts,  is  30 
miles  long,  has  an  average  width  of  7  miles,  and  contains 
the  harbors  of  New  Bedford.  Fairhaven,  and  Wan  ham. 
It  is  sheltered  from  the  ocean  by  the  Elizabeth  Islands. 

By-bidding,  bidding  at  an  auction  sale  by  a  person 
on  behalf  of  the  owner  of  the  property  sold,  and  with  no 
intent  of  purchasing  it.  It  may  be  for  either  one  of  two 
purposes — either  to  prevent  the  property  from  being  sold 
below  its  value,  or  to  raise  its  price  beyond  its  value.  The 
former  act  is  supposed  to  be  lawful ;  the  latter  is  illegal, 
and  the  buyer  may  make  use  of  it  to  avoid  the  sale.  By- 
bidders  are  sometimes  called  "  puffers."  (See  AUCTION.) 


liyb'lOH,  or  Byblus  |(Jr.  Bii^Aoc],  an  ancient  city  of 
Piio  niciii,  on  the  Mediterranean,  about  TZ  miles  N.  V  K. 
of  Dentils,  was  called  li'/l,ltih  by  the  Hebrew  writers.  It 
was  near  the  base  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  was  said  to  be 
the  native  place  of  Adonis  or  Thammui.  Th 
eiipn-d  by  the  modern  town  of  Jubeil,  and  ruins  of  a  Ro- 
man theatre. 

Ityblos  [Gr.  Bii^Ao?].  an  ancient  town  in  the  delta  of 
Kgvpt.  was  e«-lebrated  for  its  nianutaetnre  of  papyrus,  the 
chief  writing-material  ol  ihe  civilized  world.  It  stood  in 
a  marshy  tract  which  produced  in  abundance  the  byhlus 
or  papyrus  plant  (  I'I/JH nm  iniiii/im,  mn). 

By'ford  (WILLIAM   HKATII).  M.  D.,  was  born  at  Eaton, 
1'relde  CO.,  0.,  Mar.  20,  ISI",  was  self-educated,  became  an 
a.  ti\e  practitioner  in   Chicago,  president  of  faculty  and 
prot'e.-sor   of   clinical   surgery   in    the   Woman's    Hospital 
Medieal    College,   was   twice    president  of  the    \n 
Medical  Association,  author  of  "Philosophy  of  Domestic 
Life,"  "Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  1'nimpn  •_• 
rus,"  "Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  applied  to  Dis- 
and  Accidents  peculiar  to  Women,"  ••  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Obstetrics,"  etc. 

By-laws,  regulations  made  by  a  corporation  for  its  own 
got  eminent,  or  that  of  its  members.  1 1  is  a  general  rule 
that  Ihe  power  to  make  by-laws  is  incidental  to  the  exist- 
.1  a  corporation.  It  is  sometimes  conferred  expressly 
in  the  charter  upon  the  corporation,  or  vested  in  a  select 
body  of  persons,  such  as  directors.  Where  the  charter  is 
silent,  the  power  appertains  to  the  corporation  itself.  By- 
laws must  be  reasonable  and  consistent  with  law.  If  a 
penalty  for  breach  of  a  by-law  be  imposed,  it  may  bo  col- 
lected by  action.  The  by  laws  of  municipal  corporations  are 
usually  termed  "  ordinances."  A  city  in  making  such  an 
ordinance  usually  acfs  in  a  '/naii  legislative  character.  It 
would  not,  for  example,  be  responsible  if  the  ordinance 
should  be  broken  by  one  of  the  citizens  and  a  person  should 
suffer  damage  by  the  breach.  Thus,  if  there  were  an  ordi- 
nance that  no  owner  of  swine  should  allow  them  to  run  at 
large1,  yet  if  an  owner  did  so  permit  them  to  run  to  the  in- 
jury of  bis  neighbor,  an  action  would  not  lie  against  the 
city,  but  only  against  the  wrong-doer. 

Byles  (MATHER),  D.  D.,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Mar. 
28,  17"i;.  His  father  was  a  native  of  England ;  on  his 
mother's,  side  he  descended  from  the  Rev.  Richard  Mather 
and  the  Kev.  John  Cotton.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lego  in  171'.'),  and  was  ordained  first  pastor  of  Hollis  street 
church,  Boston,  17:'.:;.  He  soon  attained  eminence  in  his 
profession,  and  also  attracted  considerable  attention  by  his 
poetical  talents,  lie  continued  happily  with  his  parish 
till  the  excii.-nient  preceding  the  Revolution  created  a  dis- 
tin-t  against  him,  and  he  was  accused  of  being  a  Tory, 
and  separated  from  his  parish.  Charges  were  afterwards 
made  against  him  that,  he  prayed  for  the  king  and  received 
visits  from  British  officers,  and  in  May,  1777,  he  was  pub- 
licly denounced  in  town-meeting.  On  the  2d  of  June  fol- 
lowing he  was  placed  on  trial,  pronounced  guilty  and 
ordered  to  be  confined  on  a  guardship,  and  in  forty  days 
f..  i.e  -.'ni  to  Kngland  with  his  family;  this  sentence,  how- 
IMM  not  .  \eeiited.  but  he  was  confined  to  his  own 
hon-e.  where  a  guard  was  placed  over  it,  which  was  after- 
wards removed,  but  again  replaced  and  again  dismissed, 
can-ing  him  to  say  that  he  was  "guarded,  reguardcd,  and 
disregarded."  His  literary  talent  was  recognized  by  many 
men  of  genius  in  Kngland,  and  among  his  correspondents 
were  Pope.  Swift,  Lansdowne.  and  Watts.  He  continued 
to  iv-ide  in  Boston,  hut  was  not  again  connected  with  any 
parish,  till  his  death,  whieh  oe.'iirrcd  July  5,  1788. 

ByiiH-'iis  I  ANTHONY),  a  Dutch  Orientalist,  born  at 
I'trccht  Aug.  i'..  Hi.il,  became  a  Protestant  minister  and  a 
proficient  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac  literature,  and  puhli.-hcd  a 
treati-c  on. Hebrew  vowel  p...:  .  eral  sermons  and 

commentaries.      Hied  at  Deventcr  Nov.  8,  It1'!'.*. 

Byng  (.IOIIN),  an  admiral,  a  son  of  Lord  Torrington, 

.  1701.      He  gained  (hi-  rank   of  admiral  of  the 

red  in    171*.       In    I7.">(>    be    commanded    all    expedition    sent 

to   relieve    Minorca,   then    blockaded    by    the    French.      He 

i.  and  was  accused  of  cowardice  by  (be  mini-ters,  who 

it  to  divert  attention  from  their  own  inetliei,  nt   meas 

i  ilicing  him  to  (be  publie  indignation.      He  was 

fried  by  a  court-martial  and  shot  Mar.  1  I.  I7.>7. 

Bync  Inlet,  a  port  of  entry  of  (be  province  of  On- 
tario (Canada),  on  the  N.  side  of  tln.rgian  Hay,  Lake 
Huron,  has  very  extensive  saw-mills,  whence  L'o.iiilii.ntMl 
fed  of  lumber  are  yearly  sent  to  the  I'.S.  It  is  visited  in 
w  inter  b\-  dog  ^ledges,  and  in  summer  by  regular  st. 
Pop.  about  200. 

By'ram,  a  township  of  Su.-sex  eo..  N..I.     Poi. 

Byrd,  a  township  of  Cape  (iinirdcau  eo..  Mo.     P.  2112. 

Byrd,  a  township  of  Brown  co.,  0.     Pop.  1... I. 
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Byrd,  a  township  of  (iooehland  .-..,  Va.     1'op.  :;:!''.. 

Byrd  I  WILLIAM  ).  F.  U.S..  born   at  U  c-t,  ,ier.  Va..  .Mar. 

,  I.  studied  law  in   London.  I  long    held    importa  rt 

offices  in  Virginia.  Ho  was  a  patron  of  literature,  and 
laid  out  in  ITo.'t  the  towns  of  Petersburg  and  Rtohioond. 
He  wrote  many  valuable  ,-ketelie-  ..t  Li-  tia\el.-  in  \  ir 
ginia.  Some  of  his  writings  were  published  by  l.diiinnd 
Kuffin  as  "The  Westovcr  Manuscripts"  (1841).  Died 
Aug.  2fi,  1714. 

By'rom  f. IOIIN  i.  F.  R.S.,  an  English  writer,  born  near 
Manchester   in    1691,    was   educated   at    Cambridge,      lie 
wrote  prose  and  verse,  contributed  to  Addis<m°.-  "  S| 
tor."  and   invented  a  system   of  shorthand.     Died   Sept. 
28,  KI. 

By'ron,  a  post-village  of  Shiawassoc  eo..  Midi. 

Byron,  a  post-township  of  Ogle  co.,  III.     Pop.  I 

Byron,  a  township  of  Buchanan  co.,  la.     Pop.  I  I'.i.i. 

Byron,  a   post-township  of  Oxford   co.,   Me.     It  bc« 
manufactures  of  lumber.     Pop.  242. 
Byron,  a  township  of  Kent  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  l:!2f>. 
Byron,  a  township  of  Wauseca  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  2.'i:i. 

Byron,  a  post-township  of  Uenesec  co.,  N.  Y.,  contains 
several  mineral  springs.     Pop.  17:11. 

Byron,  a  post-township  of  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  Wis.  Pop. 
1  111. 

Byron  ((itoncE  GORDON  NOEL),  LORD,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish poet,  was  born  in  London  the  22d  of  Jan..  1788.  lie 
belonged  to  an  ancient  Norman  family  whose  name  was 
variously  written  Burun,  Birou,  and  Byron.  John  Byron, 
the  poet's  grandfather,  was  a  noted  English  admiral.  Cap- 
tain Byron,  the  son  of  the  admiral,  married  Catherine  Cor- 
don, a  Scottish  heiress,  who  had  only  one  son,  the  subject  of 
this  notice.  Captain  Byron  was  distinguished  for  nothing 
but  his  vices.  Having  squandered  a  large  portion  of  his 
wife's  property,  he  deserted  her,  after  which  she  retired  to 
Scotland,  and  resided  for  some  time  at  Aberdeen,  where 
young  Byron  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  education. 
Before  he  was  seven  years  old,  with  his  mother  he  visited 
the  Highlands,  the  picturesque  beauty  of  which,  even  at 
that  age,  made,  it  is  said,  a  powerful  impression  on  his 
mind.  When  he  was  ten  years  old  he  succeeded  to  the 
estate  and  title  of  his  grand-uncle,  William,  fifth  Lord 
Byron,  who  had  resided  at  Ncwstcad  Abbey,  where  he  died 
in  1798.  The  poet  had  a  congenital  deformity  of  his  feet, 
which  rendered  him  lame,  and  which  was  during  his  whole 
life  a  bitter  mortification  to  him.  When  he  was  about 
twelve  years  old  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Harrow.  While 
here  he  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Chaworth,  for  whom 
he  conceived  a  romantic  and  passionate  love.  She  was  the 
heiress  of  Annesley,  which  was  adjacent  to  Newstcad.  the 
estate  to  which  Byron  had  succeeded.  This  appeal-  to 
have  been  one  of  the  truest  and  deepest  attachments  of  his 
life,  and  he  seems  to  have  fully  persuaded  himself  that  if  ho 
had  married  Miss  Chaworth  he  would  have  been  a  fur  bet- 
ter as  well  as  a  happier  man.  He  went  in  1805  to  Cam- 
bridge, which  he  left  two  years  afterwards  without  taking 
a  degree.  While  at  the  university  he  published  (1807)  a 
volume  of  poems,  "Hours  of  Idleness,"  which  was  criticised 
in  the  ••  Edinburgh  Review."  This  critique  was  written  by 
Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Brougham,  but  Byron  always  sup- 
posed that  Jeffrey  was  the  author.  In  retaliation  he  wrote 
"  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  which  may  be  said 
to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame.  This  satire,  though 
c\inciiig  great  talent  in  its  way,  is  in  many  purls  egrc 
giously  unjust,  as,  for  example,  where  the  satirist  s| 
of  Scott.  It  is  but  just  to  add  that  Byron  himself  after- 
wards deeply  regretted  the  publication  of  the  poem,  and 
did  i  \.  rytning  in  his  power  to  suppress  it. 

In  1809,  in  company  with  his  friend  Mr.  Hobhouse,  By- 
ron commenced  his  travels  through  different  part-  of  Europe, 
Spain.  Portugal,  European  Turkey,  and  (i recce.  After  an 
absence  of  about  two  years,  he  returned  to  England  and 
published  the  first  two  cantos  of  "Childc  Harold's  Pilgrim- 
age." which  wen-  rccchcd  with  extra  ordinary  I'm  or.  so  (hat, 
as  be  himself  informs  us.  he  "awoke  one  morning  and  found 
himself  famous."  He  soon  after  took  his  seal  in  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Peers.  At  one  time  it  would  appear  that  ho 
thought  seriously  of  giving  himself  up  to  polities,  but  he 
soon  changed  his  purpose  and  turned  his  attention  again 
to  poetrv.  Within  the  next  two  or  three  years  he  pro- 
duced -everal  minor  poi  m-  of  ex.piisite  beauty-  -namely, 
••The  liiaonr."  "The  Bride  of  Abydos,"  "The  Con 
"Kara."  "  The  Sie'/e  of  Corint  h."  "  I'arisina."  and  "The 

ner  of  ('billon. "      dn    the   I'd    of  Jan..    1M.">,    1" 
married  to   Miss    Isabella    Millh alike,  only  daughter  of  Sir 
Ralph  Millbar.ke.  afterwards  Noel.     Shewn-  i 

Hill,  it'  Byron   may  be  believe  1.  his  torture 
was  but  little  improved  by  this  marriage.     lie  *ays,  "All 
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I  have  ever  received  or  am  likely  to  reeeive  (and  that  has 
been  twice  paid  back,  too)  was  £10,000."  The  union  was 
a  very  unhappy  one,  as  well  on  account  of  Lord  Byron's 
licentious  habits  as  the  incompatibility  of  temper  of  the 
two  parties. 

Lady  Byron  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  Ada,  who  became 
afterwards  the  countess  of  Lovelace.  She  was  Lord  Byron's 
only  legitimate  child :  he  addresses  her  in  "  Childe  llarold  " 
as  "  sole  daughter  of  my  house  and  heart." 

Xot  long  after  the  birth  of  Ada,  his  wife  left  him,  and, 
taking  the  child  with  her,  went  to  her  father's,  lie  left 
England  early  in  1S10,  resolved  never  again  to  return  to 
his  native  land.  Passing  through  Belgium,  he  visited  the 
field  of  Waterloo  ;  he  subsequently  went  to  Switzerland, 
and  resided  near  Geneva.  Here  he  wrote  the  third  canto 
of  "Childo  llarold."  Ho  afterwards  abode  some  time  in 
Venice.  Ho  next  visited  Ravenna,  where  he  formed  a 
i;«i'*i>n  with  the  countess  of  Guiccioli,  whose  sprightly  and. 
imaginative  character,  no  less  than  hpr  personal  beauty, 
powerfully  attracted  him.  While  at  Pisa  in  1S22  ho  expe- 
rienced a  great  sorrow  in  the  tragic  death  of  his  friend, 
the  poet  Shelley.  Early  in  1822,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Leigh 
Hunt  were  associated  in  the  publication  of  a  journal  styled 
"  The  Liberal,"  but  Byron  and  Hunt  quarrelled  soon  after 
the  death  of  Shelley,  and  "The  Liberal"  was  discontinued. 

While  in  Italy,  Byron  wrote  several  of  his  most  admired 
poems,  including  the  fourth  canto  of  "Childe  Harold," 
••  Mazeppa,"  "  Manfred,"  "  Cain,  a  Mystery,"  "  Marino 
Faliero,"  "The  Two  Foscari,"  "Sardanapalus,"  "Werner," 
and  '•'  Don  Juan."  He  espoused  with  enthusiasm  the  cause 
of  Greek  independence,  and  in  1823  passed  over  from  Italy 
to  Cephaloniu,  where  he  spent  several  months.  In  the  early 
part  of  1824  he  arrived  at  Missolonghi.  He  took,  April  9, 
a  severe  cold,  which  caused  his  death  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1824. 

Byron's  poetic  genius  was  of  a  very  high  order,  but  he 
was  more  distinguished  for  the  clearness  and  intensity  of 
his  intellect  (if  we  may  use  this  expression)  than  for  its 
breadth  or  versatility.  It  has  been  said  that  Brougham's 
galling  article  in  the  "Edinburgh  Review"  "stung  Byron 
into  a  poet,"  but  this  expression  of  course  implies  that 
he  previously  possessed  the  potentiality  of  genius.  But 
whether  the  above  remark  bo  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that 
Byron's  intellect  partook  in  a  remarkable  degree  of  the 
character  of  his  emotional  nature.  It  was  only  under  the 
influence  of  intense  feeling  or  passion  that  he  could  put 
forth  his  poetical  powers  with  any  success.  And  hence  it 
is  that  everything  he  has  written  is  so  strongly  colored  with 
his  own  personal  feelings.  He  was  perhaps  the  most  in- 
tensely subjective  of  all  the  great  poets  that  ever  lived. 
This  explains  why  he  had  no  genius  for  dramatic  com- 
position. He  could  only  represent  successfully  those  cha- 
racters which  resembled  his  own.  His  soul  was  not  capa- 
cious nor  calm  enough  to  reflect  without  distortion  the 
infinitely  varied  pictures  presented  by  the  comedy  and 
tragedy  of  human  life.  But  in  his  own  department  he  has 
probably  never  been  equalled — certainly  never  surpassed — 
by  any  poet  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  His  two 
most  remarkable  characteristics  are,  first,  his  power  of  ex- 
pressing intense  passion,  particularly  of  the  darker  and 
fiercer  kinds.  "  Never,"  says  Macaulay,  "  had  any  writer 
so  vast  a  command  of  the  whole  eloquence  of  scorn,  mis- 
anthropy, and  despair."  Again,  no  poet  ever  displayed  a 
more  exquisite  taste  in  the  choice  of  his  expressions,  or  a 
more  admirable  art  in  his  manner  of  presenting  to  the  im- 
agination of  his  readers  any  subject,  wnether  of  the  delight- 
ful or  of  the  opposite  kind.  (Sec  MOOKK'S  "  Life  of  Byron  ;" 
"  Recollections  of  the  Last  Days  of  Shelley  and  Byron.''  by 
E.  ,1.  TnELAWNEY,  1858.)  J.  THOMAS. 

Byron  (HKNRV  JAMES),  an  English  writer  of  burlesque 
dramas,  is  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  has  contributed 
much  to  "  London  Fun,"  of  which  he  was  for  a  time  the 
editor.  His  principal  works  are  travesties  of  various  pop- 
ular and  standard  dramas  and  operas,  but  he  has  produced 
several  comedies,  pantomime*,  and  novels.  He  has  also 
acquired  distinction  as  an  actor  in  London. 

Byron  (JOHN),  VICE-ADMIRAL,  grandfather  of  the  poet 
and  son  of  the  fourth  Lord  Byron,  born  at  Newstead  Nov. 
S,  172".,  entered  the  navy,  served  in  Anson's  expedition  of 
1740,  served  against  Louisburg  in  1701),  circumnavigated 
the  globe  (1704-06),  and  fought  D'Estaing  off  Granada 
July  0,  1779,  in  the  American  war.  Died  April  10,  1786. 
He  was  familiarly  known  as  "  Foulwcather  Jack,"  and  was 
a  popular  hero. 

Bys'sus  [Gr.  9iiir<705].a  Greek  word  which  occurs  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  is  translated  "fine  linen."  (See  Luke 
xvi.  19;  Rev.  xviii.  12.)  Some  suppose  it  was  cotton  or 
silk. 

Byssns,  a  name  given  to  a  bundle  of  silky  or  shining, 
semi-transparent,  horny  filaments  by  which  many  bivalve 


mollusks  attach  themselves  to  rooks  or  other  fixed  sub- 
stances. These  filaments  are  secreted  by  a  gland  at  the 
base  of  the  foot  of  the  animal.  They  arc  guided  to  their 
place  by  the  foot,  and  expand  into  a  sort  of  disk  at  the 
point  of  attachment.  An  example  of  the  byssus  may  bo 
seen  in  common  mussels.  The  i'lmta  of  the  Mediterranean 
produces  long  and  strong  filaments  of  a  silky  lustre,  which 
can  be  woven  into  cloth.  This  cloth  is  highly  prized,  but 
the  Pimm  has  become  so  rare  that  it  cannot  be  produced  in 
large  quantities. 

By'strom  (JOHAN  NILS),  a  Swedish  sculptor,  born  at 
Philippstad  Dec.  18,  1783,  studied  at  Rome.  He  became  a 
resident  of  Stockholm  in  1816.  Among  his  works  are 
"  Pandora  Combing  her  Hair,"  a  statue  of  Linnaeus,  and  a 
colossal  statue  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Died  at  Rome  Mar. 
13,  1S48. 

Byttneria'ceac  [from  Byttneria,  one  of  the  genera], 
a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  closely  allied  to  the 
Malvaceae,  consists  of  trees  and  shrubs,  mostly  tropical 
or  sub-tropical,  with  simple  leaves  and  monadelphous 
stamens,  the  anthers  of  which  are  turned  inward.  The 
order  comprises  nearly  400  species,  many  of  which  have 
beautiful  flowers.  Florida  has  a  few  unimportant  spe- 
cies. The  (jttazitma  Mltnifolia,  a  native  of  Brazil,  bears  an 
edible  fruit.  The  fibrous  bark  of  this  and  other  species 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage.  The  Abroma  au- 
yitsttuit,  an  East  Indian  tree,  is  commended  as  worthy  of 
cultivation  for  its  fibre,  which  is  beautiful,  fine,  and  strong, 
and  is  produced  in  abundance.  This  tree  bears  beautiful 
purple  flowers.  Among  the  other  species  of  the  order  is 
Tkcobroma  CYrcrto,  from  the  seeds  of  which  chocolate  and 
cacao  are  obtained.  Several  others  are  useful,  as  yielding 
fibres,  fruits,  or  medicines. 

Byz'antine,  or  Bezant  [from  Byzantium,  the  old 
name  of  Constantinople],  in  numismatics,  is  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  coin  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  These  coins  were 
of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  bore  impressions  distinct  from 
the  earlier  Roman  coins,  and  were  copied  in  several  coun- 
tries. They  were  current  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  even 
'  in  India.  The  silver  bezant  was  worth  about  10s.  sterling. 
The  gold  bezant  was  worth  at  one  time  fifteen  pounds 
sterling. 

Byzantine  Art,  in  ornament  and  architecture,  is  that 
symbolic  system  which  originated  at  Byzantium  (or  Con- 
stantinople), and  was  developed  by  the  Greek  artists  out 
of  the  Christiau  symbolism.  During  the  Dark  Ages,  after 
Rome  had  been  conquered  by  the  Goths  and  Huns,  and  the 
fine  arts  had  been  nearly  extinguished  by  the  influx  of  bar- 
barism, many  Western  artists  retired  to  Constantinople, 
and  founded  a  school  by  which  the  traditions  of  antique 
and  classical  art  were  cherished,  and  modified  by  whatever 
was  new  and  peculiar  in  the  Christian  system.  The  great 
features  of  this  style  are  the  circle  and  dome,  the  round 
arch,  and  all  the  various  details  of  form  which  are  derived 
from  the  lily,  the  cross,  the  nimbus,  and  other  symbols. 
Among  the  finest  specimens  of  this  style  of  architecture 
are  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  and  the 
church  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice. 

At  the  Renaissance,  Italian  and  other  artists  in  every 
department  derived  from  living  Greek  or  Byzantine  artists 
the  technical  rudiments  of  their  respective  arts,  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  learned  by  a  mere  examination  of  ancient 
works.  The  school  of  Byzantine  art,  as  modified  by  Chris- 
tian ideas  and  symbols,  commenced  in  the  time  of  Justin- 
ian, and  continued  to  flourish  until  1200  or  later.  After  it 
had  been  banished  from  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  who 
captured  that  city  in  1453,  it  was  cherished  by  the  Greek 
Church  to  form  the  basis  of  artistic  life  in  Russia. 

Byzantine  Empire,  also  called  the  Eastern  or 
Greek  Empire,  is  the  name  of  a  former  empire  of  Europe 
which  oame  into  existence  in  395  A.  D.,  upon  the  death  of 
the  Roman  emperor  Theodosius  the  Great,  who  divided  his 
empire  between  his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius. 
While  the  latter  received  the  western  half  as  his  portion, 
Arcadius  became  ruler  of  the  Eastern  empire,  then  com- 
prising Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Pontus,  Egypt,  Thrace,  Mcesia, 
Macedonia,  Crete,  and  Greece,  with  the  capital,  Constanti- 
nople. The  history  of  the  Byzantine  empire  extends  from 
395  A.  D.  to  1453.  During  the  reign  of  Arcadius  ambitious 


politicians  wielded  an  unlimited  power,  and  oppressed  the 
people  to  satisfy  their  rapacity,  Arcadius  was  followed  by 
his  seven-year-old  son,  Theodosius  II.  (408-450),  for  whom 
a  prefect  ruled  with  wisdom  and  strength.  In  415  he  took 
his  sister  Puleheria  as  co-regent,  who  from  that  time  took 
charge  of  the  entire  administration.  Peace  and  prosperity 
reigned  during  Theodosius's  rule,  and  were  only  interrupted 
by  a  short  war  with  Persia  in  422,  which  led  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  part  of  Armenia.  But  peace  with  Attila,  king  of 
the  Huns,  could  only  be  purchased  by  large  tracts  of  land 
on  the  Danube  and  large  sums  of  money.  Upon  the  death 
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of  Thcodosiushc  wa-  succeeded  by  his  sister  Pulcheria.    She 

married  the  senator  Marcianus.  who  rciguod  until  l.'iT.  1'ndcr 

.lus'inian  (487    •"  •  .inn'  I'uli -  I'.v  I"-  legislation 

and  the  lictoriesof  hi-  frencrals.  Ilclisarins  and  Nurses, the 
|;\  /ant inc  empi: •  it  i n tlurnce  and  power  among 

the  other  nations,  while  in  the  interior  the  dissensions  of 
tin-  parties  wen-  quelled  ofl'oclmilly.  I'lnler  tin'  nephew 
and  successor  of  Justinian  (Justinus  II..  M.'i  ">7>i  tin-  em- 
pire suffered  from  invasions  of  the  Lombards  and  Per- 
sians. In  7IS,  Loo  I  I  1.  :i  -oemlcd  the  throne.  :md  e.jntinued 
to  -ii-tain  himself  iii  spite  of  the  contest  concerning  the 
worship  of  imaires.  which  continued  for  over  a  century, 
nnd  tin-  attacks  of  tin-  Arabs,  lie  .lie. I  in  741.  He  con- 
quered Phrygia  from  tin-  Arabs,  hut  lost  the  hist  remnant 
of  territory  in  Itali.  ISasilius  I.  Maccdo,  the  founder  of 
tlii-  Mact  ilonian  dynasty,  a-crinlcd  the  throne  in  S'i7.  lie 
introduced  reform:'  in  iill  branches  of  the  administration, 
nnd  revised  the  laws  of  Justinian.  He  was  succeeded  by 
MI.  I.eo  VI..  who  culled  upon  the  Turks  to  aid  him 
a./ain-l  the  Saracens,  and  thus  opened  the  way  for  the 
Turks.  After  the  extinction  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty, 
in  llt.'i",  l-aac  Comnenus  was  raised  to  tho  throne  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  army.  Me  introduced  many  re- 
forms, and  entered  a  monastery  in  1  O.V.I.  Among  his  8UO- 
iri,  \lc\iu*  1..  who  hejjnn  to  rule  in  1081,  was  the 
nii>,- 1  ini|iortiint.  lie  inrreaM'd  the  area  of  the  empire  con- 
siderably. Tlie  il\na-tv  o!'  the  Comnenian  emperors  con- 
I  to  rule  until  IL'"I.  In  1204,  Constantinople  was 
hy  the  Kreneh  and  Venetians  'called  tho  Latins), 
who  then  became  master-  of  the  whole  empire.  They 
dii  ided  it  into  tour  parts,  giving  the  first,  with  the  capital, 
to  Maldwin,  eount  of  Flanders,  who  was  made  emperor, 
and  whom  the  other  participants  in  the  expedition  recog- 
ni/.ed  as  their  sovereign.  The  Venetians  received  as  their 
share  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Adriatic  and  .-Egean 
Seas,  a  part  of  the  Mon-a.  together  with  several  islands; 
lionifaoius,  eount  tit'  Montt'errat.  Macedonia  and  part  of 
m;  dukedoms.  eounlshi]is,  principalities.  etc.  were 
cstahlished  at  various  places  :  while  a  niiinhcr  of  Greek 

Erinccs  maintained  their  independence.  Vndcr  Theodoras 
ascaris,  who  had  been  eleeted  eni|ienir  at  Constantinople, 
an  empire  was  formed  atXicaea  (Nice),  and  in  Trebizond 
Alexius  Comnomis  ruled  with  absolute  power.  One  of  his 
sucrc- -ors.  .1  ol in  ('oilmen us,  became  emperor  of  Trebizond. 
Neither  lialihvin  nor  his  successors  could  do  anything  to 
avert  the  impending  ruin,  Baldwin  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Unitarians,  and  died  in  1200.  His  brother  Henry 
ruled  hravely  nnd  wisely  till  1216,  when  the  empire  became 

lo  utter  anarchy. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Pateologj  heirim  with  Michael  VIII. 
ioLrus.  n  ho.  In  the  help  of  the  Genoese,  captured  Con- 
stantinople in  12iil.      Michael,  the  first  of  the   Palmologi, 
was  an  a'lle  prince,  hut  offended  hoth  clergy  anil  people  by 
•''•nipt   to  unite  the  Greikand  Latin  churches.     An- 
dronicus   III.,  a  nest-grandson  of  Michael,  became  em- 
peror in    I.'!2S.     iiurinc;  hi-   reij^n  the  Turks  took  Nicaja 

and  Xicomcdia  and  devastated  the  European  coasts.  In 
the  rciirn  of  his  son.  Johannes  V.,  the  Turks  began  to  gain 
ground  in  Knrope,  and  in  I:ll'i2  Sultan  Amurath  had  made 
Adrianople  his  capital.  I'ndcr  the  following  rulers  the 
cni|)ire  rapidly  declined.  ^ivini;  way  more  ami  more  to  the 
aihanciui,'  forces  Of  Turks,  until  on  Ma\  L'v.  I  l.^I.  with  the 
capture  of  Constant  inople  by  Mohammed  II.  and  the  death 
of  Constnntine  XI.,  the  liy/.antine  empire  came  to  an  end, 
and  the  Turkish  rule  was.  after  centuries  of  tierce  warfare, 
firmly  cstahlished  in  Huropc.  A.  J.  Sell  KM. 

Itvziintinr  Historians  are  those  Greek  writers  who 
have  treated  ol'  the  history  ol'  the  Hy/.antine  empire.  They 
arc  divided  into  M  :  1.  Those  whose  works  refer 

e\e!usi\  el  v  to  Hy/.antine  history  :  2.  Those  who  protcsseilly 
occilpy  themselves  with  universal  history,  but  at  the  same 
time  treat  I'.y/antinc  history  at  disproportionate  length  :  .'!. 
Those  who  write  on  l!y/antino  customs,  antiquities,  archi- 
tecture, etc.  The  most  interesting  ami  instructive  among 
them  :trc  those  who  confine  their  attention  to  a  limited 
numhcr  of  years,  and  to  the  e\eiits  which  transpired  under 
their  own  ohser\  at  ion  or  in  w  hieh  they  took  part.  The  15 v/- 
antine  lii-torian-  tlourisheil  iY'.m  about  .".un  A.  I>.  to  1  I,"}."., 
the  date  of  the  capture  of  their  city  by  the  Turks.  Among 
the  most  eminent  of  these  very  numerous  writers  wo  may 
reckon  I'rocopius  i  about  '  ."it;."i  A.  D.I.  an  excellent  his- 
torian: Acropolita  (  1220  M'.  .  whose  chronicle  is  hut  short; 
rinnamns  (twelfth  century  I,  an  able  but  >tr'in^l\  preju- 
diced writer:  lienririus  Pachyincrcs  (12(2  I"  In  .  one  of 
the  best  of  the  later  l!v/.antincs  ;  Anna  Comncna  |IQ8.t- 
1 148),  a  romantic  and  untrustworthy  writer:  Xiccphorus 
Hrycnnins  (died  Ili'.Ti.the  husband  of  the  last  named. and 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  historians  ot'  his  ai;e:  tho 
emperor  John  (V.I  Cantacuzcnus  (about  lilniu.V)  I.  a  very 
p.irtial  historian  ;  Nieephorns  the  patriarch  ( 7.ri*-S2S'),  one  i 
of  the  best  of  all:  Nicolas  i  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries),  i 


whose  writings  are  highly  valued;  and  Nicholas  Chalco- 
condylcs  (who  wan  alive  late  in  the  tiltccnth  century),  one 
of  the  latest,  treating  of  the  history  hoth  of  hi-  own  [ 
and  of  the  Turks.  Of  some  of  these,  and  of  others,  there 
arc  many  writings  yet  unpublished,  so  that  this  fiehl  of 
historical  research  contains  much  fresh,  if  perhaps  unpro- 
ductive, soil.  As  a  class,  the  Ity/antine  writers  are  turgid 
and  bombastic,  full  of  prejudice  and  conceit,  and  the  i 
estimation  of  their  value  requires  much  labor  and  dis- 
crimination. The  principal  Byzantine  histories  were  col- 
lected and  published  at  Paris  in  III!  vols.,  with  Latin  trans- 
lations, under  the  editorship  of  P.  Philippe  Lahhe.a.). 
and  his  successors  ( 164.S-1711).  This  magnificent  collection 
was  reprinted,  with  additions,  at  Venice  11727  .':.'!).  In 
1828,  Niehuhr,  assisted  by  Bckker,  the  two  Dindorfs,  Scho- 
pen,  Meineckc,  and  Lachmann,  began  anew  "  Corpus  Serip- 
torutn  llistoriie  Ifyzantiuu.',"  the  forty-eighth  volume  of 
which  appeared  in  1855. 

Byzantine  Rcscension  is  a  Greek  text  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  was  u-  1  in  i  onstantinople  alter  it  be- 
came a  metropolitan  see  in  the  Eastern  Church.  It  is  cited 
by  several  Greek  Fathers,  and  was  used  as  the  basis  of  the 
old  Slavic  version.  It  corresponded  quite  nearly  with  the 
present  "  received  text"  and  wilh  many  existing  .MSS. 

Byzan'tinm  [Or.  n^ai-nov],  an  ancient  Greek  city, 
situated  on  the  Thracian  Bosporus  and  on  the  site  of  the 
modern  Constantinople.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  a  colony  of  Megariana  in  667  B.  C.  It  increased  rap- 
idly, and  soon  became  an  important  commercial  city.  Few 
cities  could  boast  so  magnificent  a  position.  Commanding, 
as  it  did,  the  two  shores  of  both  Europe  and  Asia,  at  the 
same  time  secure  and  advantageously  situated  for  com- 
merce, it  had  at  its  command  the  choicest  gifts  of  nature 
and  the  most  charming  scenery.  Byzantium  was  very 
anciently  tho  site  of  extensive  tunny-fisheries,  the  fishes 
visiting  the  port  periodically  in  immense  numbers,  as  they 
do  at  the  present  day.  The  fish  were  salted  and  exported. 
The  name  "  Golden  Horn,"  still  applied  to  a  part  of  the 
channel  of  Constantinople,  was  probably  derived  from  the 
great  revenue  flowing  from  this  fishery.  The  Byzantines 
also  levied  a  considerable  toll  on  vessels  passing  from  sea 
to  sea.  The  levying  of  these  tolls  once  involved  them  in 
war  with  the  Khodians.  They  also  derived  much  profit 
from  their  rich  corn-fields,  not  far  from  the  city.  On  the 
S.  it  was  bathed  by  the  Propontis  (Sea  of  Marmora),  and 
on  the  N.  by  the  waters  of  the  Golden  Horn.  Having  been 
captured  by  a  general  of  Darius  liystnspis,  it  was  liberated 
by  Pausanias  about  478  B.  C.  A  few  years  later  Byzantium 
became  an  ally  or  tributary  of  Athens,  against  which  it 
revolted  in  440  B.  C.  It  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Alei- 
biades  in  408.  Philip  of  Macedon  besieged  it  in  340  B.  C., 
but  Demosthenes  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  send  a  fleet 
which  compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege.  This  repulse  of 
Philip  was  one  of  the  proudest  feats  of  the  great  orator, 
who  often  recurs  to  it  in  his  speech  "  On  the  Crown."  By- 
zantium was  for  ages  especially  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
barbarians,  but  the  long  wars  did  not  beget  much  valor  in 
tho  people.  From  their  great  commercial  prosperity  they 
early  became  corrupted,  and  they  were  proverbially  indo- 
lent, cowardly,  and  luxurious.  Byzantium  was  probably 
either  a  kingdom  or  the  scat  of  a  tyrannus  j  afterwards  it 
became  an  aristocracy,  and  later  a  crude  democracy. 

The  Byzantians  suffered  much  from  the  predatory  incur- 
sions of  the  Gauls,  and  being  unable  to  resist  them  in  bat- 
tle, agreed  about  279  B.  C.  to  pay  them  an  annual  tribute. 
This  city  supported  Pcscennius  Niger  in  tho  civil  war  against 
Septimins  Soverus,  who  captured  it  in  196  A.  D..  after  a 
brave  resistance  of  three  years'  duration.  He  then  re- 
in.dl  it  almost  to  ruin,  hut  afterwards  relented  and  par- 
tially restored  it.  The  name  of  Augittia  Anlonina  was  fi\  en 
to  it  in  his  time.  The  Greek  Christians  ascribe  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Byzantine  Church  to  the  labors  of  Saint 
Andrew  the  apostle,  but  this  statement  is  unsupported  by 
trustworthy  evidence.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  soon 
after  20(1  A.  D.  there  were  numerous  Christians  in  the  city. 
In  3.10  A.  D.  Constantino  the  Great  selected  this  place  as 
the  capital  of  his  empire,  and  founded  a  new  city,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  New  Home.  This  city  of  Constantino 
was' much  more  extensile  than  lly/antium,  which  occupied 
in  all  probability  only  the  most  eastern  ot  the  seven  hills  on 
which  tho  modern  capital  is  built.  (See  CONSTANTINOPLE.) 
KKVISIID  BY  C.  W.  Gttt:i  M  . 

Bzo'vius,  or  Bzowski  (ABRAHAM),  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic historian,  horn  at  Proezovic.  Poland,  in  l.M'7.  Ho  was 
a  zealous  Dominican  prior,  and  was  called  to  Rome  by 
Pius  V.,  where  he  wrote  nine  i  ohinies  of  a  continuation  of 
the  "Annals  of  liaronins."  an  ••  Ecclesiastical  History" 
(.1  vols.  folio.  1^171.  and  other  historical  works,  besides  nu- 
merous sermons  and  biographies  of  several  popes.  Died 
Jan.  31,  1637. 
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C,  the  third  letter  of  most  European  alphabets,  is  in 
English  either  a  palatal  mute,  with  the  sound  uf  /.-,  a  sound 
which  it  has  before  T,  ",  n,  and  the  consonants  (except  A), 
unless  marked  with  the  cedilla,  thus,  -;.  as  in  fa<;ade  and 
other  words,  mostly  from  the  French  and  Portuguese. 
When  marked  with  the  cedilla,  or  when  occurring  before  t, 
i,  or  y,  it  has  the  sibilant  sound  of  ts.  t'h  lias  { I )  the  Span- 
ish sound,  as  in  the  word  fliurelt;  (2)  the  French  sound 
(equivalent  to  th,  the  German  ark),  as  in  chaine  ;  and  (3) 
the  hard  sound,  equivalent  to  /.•.  as  in  chord.  The  German 
guttural  ch  is  never  used  in  English.  C  in  music  is  the 
first  note  of  the  natural  diatonic  scale.  C  in  Latin  stood 
for  inn,  and  also  for  the  prtcnomen  Caius.  In  chemistry 
it  is  the  symbol  of  carbon  ;  and  c.  c.  is  an  abbreviation  for 
"  cubic  centimetre." 

Caa'ing  Whale  [Scottish  for  "driving  whale"],  the 
GlobiiK-'  i>linliiK  il'ilui'tur,  a  large  porpoise  whioh  abounds  in 
large  herds  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  Xorth  America, 
Iceland,  etc.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  when  one 
of  the  herd  is  stranded,  the  rest  all  follow  it,  sometimes  as 
many  as  100  at  once  rushing  to  their  own  destruction  in 
this  manner.  They  are  the  source  of  rich  booty  to  fisher- 
men. Other  species  of  the  genus  inhabit  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Pacific,  etc.  It  is  one  of  the  "  bottle-head  "  whales  of 
North  America,  and  is  most  frequently  caught  in  Scotland. 

Cabal',  a  secret  council  formed  under  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  (1667),  consisted  of  the  following  members: 
Sir  Thomas,  afterwards  Lord  Clifford,  Lord  Arlington,  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  and  the  earl  of  Lauderdale.  The  Cabal  was 
dissolved  in  1674.  The  prevailing  opinion,  that  the  word 
was  formed  from  the  initials  of  the  names  of  its  members, 
is  perhaps  erroneous,  as  it  had  been  used  before  to  denote 
a  secret  cabinet,  and  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
(sec  CABBALA),  but  this  accidental  association  of  the  initial 
letters  may  have  suggested  this  particular  application  of 
the  name. 

Cabanel  (ALEXAXDRE),  a  French  historical  painter, 
born  at  Montpellier  Sept.  28,  1823,  obtained  a  first  medal 
at  the  Paris  exhibition  of  1855.  Among  his  masterpieces 
we  may  name  "  The  Florentine  Poet "  and  "  The  Lost 
Paradise." 

Cabanis  (PIERRE  JEAN  GEORGE),  an  eminent  French 

Shilosophcr  and  physician,  born  near  Saintes  (Corrczc) 
line  5,  1757.  He  was  a  friend  and  political  partisan  of 
Mirabcau,  whom  he  attended  in  his  last  illness.  He  was 
admitted  into  the  Institute  in  17(J6,  and  became  professor 
of  medicine  in  Paris  in  1797.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life 
he  was  an  atheist.  His  principal  work  is  the  "  Relations 
between  the  Physical  System  and  Mental  Faculties  of 
Man  "  ("  Rapports  du  Physique  etdu  Moral  de  I'Homme," 
1802),  in  which  he  maintained  that  "the  brain  secretes 
thought  as  the  liver  secretes  bile."  But  he  afterwards 
changed  his  opinions  in  this  respect,  and  adopted  theistic 
virus,  Died  May  5,  1808. 

Cabar'rus,  a  county  in  S.  W.  Central  North  Carolina. 
Area,  350  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  branches  of  Rocky 
River.  The  surface  is  hilly;  the  soil  in  some  parts  is  fer- 
tile. (Inld  and  copper  are  found.  Cattle,  grain,  cotton, 
and  wool  arc  the  chief  products.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
North  Carolina  R.  R.  Capital,  Concord.  Pop.  11,954. 

Cab'bage  [Fr.  chou;  Gcr.  KM],  a  variety  of  the  Brat- 
sira  itlcrfimr,  a  plant  of  the  order  Cruciferft;.  Other  va- 
rieties of  this  species  arc  the  broccoli,  cauliflower,  and  kale. 
Cabbages  are  of  many  sorts,  which  are  divided  into  com- 
mon :m<l  Savoy  cabbages,  the  latter  being  characterized  by 
Wrinkled  h-a\  cs.  They  are  also  divided  into  early  and  late 
cabbages, which  differ  remarkably  in  their  periods  of  growth. 
The  caMiago  requires  a  good  soil  and  clean  culture,  and 
furnishes  not  only  a  cheap,  palatable  food  for  mankind,  but 
is  very  useful  :is  a  forage  plant.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
although  boiled  cabbage  occasionally  acts  as  a  poison  on 
•  in  peculiar  const  it  u' ions,  uncooked  cabbage  in  the  form 
of  a  salad  is  generally  very  wholesome. 

Cab'bage  Bnt'terfly,  a  name  common  to  several 
species  of  l.uttcrlly.  the  larva1  of  which  devour  the  leaves 
of  plants  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  and  are  popularly  known  as 
cabbage  worms.  They  belong  mostly  to  the  genus  Pleri*, 
are  natives  of  Europe,  but.  have  been  introduced  into 
America.  The  excessive  multiplication  of  these  insects  is 
generally  prevented  by  small  birds,  which  devour  them  and  i 


their  caterpillars,  ami  by  insects  of  the  ichneumon  tribe, 
which  lay  their  eggs  in  the  caterpillars,  that  their  own  lar- 
vae may  feed  on  them. 

Cabbage-Fly  (Anthnnu/ln  l>rannictr),  a  fly  of  the  same 
family  with  the  house-fly,  flesh-fly,  etc..  of  winch  the  mag- 
gots often  do  injury  to  the  roots  of  cabbages.  It  is  of  the 
same  genus  with  the  turnip-fly,  onion-fly,  etc.  They  arc 
found  in  both  continents,  and  are  very  destructive. 

Cabbage-Palm,  or  Cabbage  Tree,  a  name  given 
to  several  species  of  palm,  the  great  terminal  bud  of  which 
is  eaten  like  cabbage.  The  cabbage-palm  of  the  West  In- 
dies is  the  Areca  olcracea,  which  grows  to  the  height  of 
13n  feet  or  more.  (See  ARECA.)  The  palmetto  (  Cliumirrnpa 
palmetto)  is  sometimes  called  cabbage-palm. 

Cab'bala  [Hcb.,  nS^p,  "that  which  is  received"  (by 
tradition),  from  *73p  (klbbel),  to  "receive"],  an  ancient 

Jewish  system  of  religious  philosophy  or  theosophv.  Those 
who  have  studied  the  subject  with  the  greatest  care  arc  not 
fully  agreed  among  themselves  as  to  its  origin  and  charac- 
ter. The  Cabbala  attempted  to  explain  the  nature  of  God 
and  of  the  universe.  Some  of  the  late  writers  of  this  school 
taught  that  God  has  neither  will,  intention,  desire,  nor 
action,  but  that  ten  Hephtmtli,  or  intelligences,  emanated 
from  God.  The  first  ,SVy</nVn/i  is  called  the  Inimitable 
11' 'i'jht  (from  which  the  second  was  derived,  as  the  third 
from  the  second,  and  so  on).  The  names  of  the  other  in- 
telligences in  order  are  wisdom,  intellect,  grace,  power, 
beauty,  firmness,  splendor,  foundation,  and  authority.  As 
God  became  active  in  these  firjih  truth,  so  these  become  exter- 
nally manifested  in  the  universe. 

The  psychology  of  the  Cabbala  teaches  the  doctrine  of 
the  transmigration  of  souls,  but  as  the  literature  of  the  sys- 
tem is  immense,  and  its  teachings  recondite  and  often 
puerile,  it  is  difficult  and  unnecessary  to  state  exactly  what 
this  philosophy  taught.  It  probably  influenced  and  was 
influenced  by  the  philosophy  known  as  Neo-Platonism. 
According  to  Hallain,  the  Cabbala  originated  with  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  near  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

Cab'balists,  the  name  given  to  those  Jews  who  believe 
in  the  Cabbala,  or  traditional  interpretation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, said  to  have  been  received  by  Moses,  from  God  on 
Mount  Sinai.  (See  preceding  article.) 

Cab'ell,  a  county  in  the  W.  part  of  West  Virginia.  Arra, 
448  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  X.  W.  by  the  Ohio 
River,  aud  intersected  by  the  Guyandotte.  The  surface  is 
hilly  or  uneven  ;  the  soil  is  partly  fertile.  Tobacco  and  grain 
are  the  chief  products.  Capital,  Cabell  Court-house.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Pop.  0429. 

Cabell  (JAMES  LAWRESCE),  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  LL.D.  See 
APPENDIX. 

Cabell  (ROBERT  H.),  M.  D.     See  APPEXIIIX. 

Cabell  Court-house.     See  BARIIUIIKSVII.I.E. 

Cabet  (  KTIKNNB),  a  French  socialist,  born  at  Dijon  Jan. 
2,  1788.  lie  was  a  radical  democrat  in  politics  and  a  leader 
of  the  Carbonari.  In  1S42  he  published  a  romantic  work 
called  "Travels  in  Icaria,"  which  was  very  popular  among 
the  workingmen  of  Paris.  Ho  planted  in  1846  a  colony  on 
the  communist  system  in  Texas,  from  which  he  and  his 
followers  removed  in  1S49  to  Nauvoo,  111.,  after  that  town 
had  been  deserted  by  the  Mormons.  Died  Nov.  !),  1856. 
Hi-'  colony  was  broken  up  in  1857. 

Cabe'za  del  Buey,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Badajos,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Sierra  1'edrcgoso, 
1 12  miles  by  rail  E.  S.  E.  of  Badajos.  It  has  manufactures 
of  linen  and  woollen  goods.  Pop.  6294. 

Cab'in  [Fr.  cabane],  a  small  room  or  enclosure :  a  cot- 
tage, small  house,  or  rudely-built  temporary  residence. 
Also  an  apartment  in  a  ship  or  steamboat  for  the  use  of 
the  officers  and  passengers.  These  apartments  in  steam- 
boats are  often  called  saloons.  In  ships  of  war  the  rooms 
of  the  admirals  and  captains  arc  called  state  cabins,  and 
arc  fitted  up  with  much  elegance,  with  a  gallery  or  balcony 
projecting  at  the  stern.  All  cabins  of  a  ship  of  war  are  en- 
closed by  panelling,  so  that  the  partitions  are  readily  re- 
moved when  it  is  necessary  to  clear  the  decks  for  action. 

Cabin  Creek,  a  township  of  Kanawha  co.,  West  Va. 
Pop.  24:i7. 

Cab'inet,  a  closet:  a  small  room  or  retired  apartment, 
a  private  room  in  which  consultations  arc  held :  a  piece  of 
furniture,  consisting  of  a  chest  or  box  with  drawers  and 
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doors  :  a  small  room  used  an  a  repository  for  work«  of  art, 
anti<i"ii  I  .  ined.il-.  -pccimeiis  of  natural  history,  etc.  The 
term  cabinet  i*  al-o  applied  In  a  aallwUOD  of  such  objects. 
A  cabinet  picture  is  a  painting  suitable  for  a  cabinet  or 
small  room.  These  are  generally  of  small  dimensions  and 

tinely    tinished. 

Cabinet,  in  politics,  ft  select  council  of  an  executive 
chief:  :i  committee  of  ministers  or  the  governing  council 
of  a  country.  M  called  from  tin-  cabinet  or  ap:irllii(>nt  in 
which  tile  ruler  assembles  his  pri\y  council,  in  the  U.S. 
the  cabinet  is  composed  of  seven  heads  of  departments — 
namely,  seen-ia i  \  ot  Btatftj  ,-eeretary  of  the  treasury,  seore- 
turyof  \\iii.  secretary  of  the  navy,  secretary  of  the  interior. 
postmaster  L-encral.  mill  iiilorney-gcncral.  In  England  a 
\:irialile  number  of  ministers  (usually  about  fifteen)  are  by 
ollicial  u-aL-c  m  mhcrs  of  the  cabinet,  and  are  culled  cabi- 
net ministers,  but  they  have  no  recognized  legal  character. 
The  names  of  the  members  who  compose  the  cabinet  arc 
never  officially  announced:  no  record  is  kept  of  its  I- 
tions  or  meetings,  nor  has  its  existence  been  recognized  by 
any  act  of  I'.irliamonf .  The  British  cabinet  always  includes 
the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  (who  is  prime  minister),  the 
lord  chancellor,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  and  five  secretaries  of  plate. 

Cabin  Run,  a  township  of  Mineral  co.,  West  Va.  Pop. 
822. 

Cabi'ri,  or  Cabeiri  [(!r.  Kaj3«poi],  ancient  divinities 

i;ppcd   in   Samothrace,  Phoenicia,  Greece,  and  other 

countries.     The  myth  of  the  Cabin   is  obscure,  and  not 

well  e\]il:iiiieil  hy  ancient  writers.     Their  worship  was  per- 

formeil  with  much  solemnity  and  mystery. 

Ca'blc,  a  rope  or  a  chain,  employed  on  shipboard  to 
:nl  ami  retain  the  anchors,  ami  for  other  purposes. 
The  name  i,-  nt'ion  rpplied  to  wire  ropes,  especially  such  as 
are  usnl  in  Mi-pension  bridges,  to  submarine,  telegraph 
lines,  etc.  Hope  cables  are  made  of  the  best  hemp,  of 
manilla,  or  of  coir.  The  circumference  varies  from  about 
three  inches  to  twenty-six.  A  number  of  yarns  are  twisted 
to  form  a  h'»»tnii  ;  three  lissums.  twisted  in  an  opposite 
direction,  form  a  ]>l>iin~ln\d  or  strand ;  and  three  or  four 
strands  twisted  in  the  direction  of  the  yarns  in  a  lissum 
form  a  ruble.  The  strength  of  a  cable  eighteen  inches  in 
circumference  is  about  sixty  tons ;  the  strength  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  cube  of  the  diameter.  On  shipboard,  cables 
receive  the  names  of  ch\<  t "  cable.-.  f> ,,n',t-  caMc-.  etc.,  accord- 
ing to  the  iiiu-hor  to  which  they  are  attached.  Hempen 
rallies  are  now  generally  spun  by  the  wonderfully  ingenious 
machinery  invented  by  the  late  Prof.  Trcadwell  of  Harvard 
College. 

Chain  cables  consist  of  links,  the  length  of  each  of 
which  is  about  six  diameters  of  the  iron  of  which  it  is 
made,  and  the  breadth  about  three  and  a  half  diameters. 
The  slay-pins,  to  strengthen  the  links,  are  of  cast-iron. 
The  sizes  of  chain  cables  arc  denoted  by  the  thickness  of 
the  rod-iron  for  the  links. 

Tin-  detects  in  chain  cables  as  compared  with  those  of 
hemp  are  the  greater  weight,  the  less  elasticity,  and  the 
greater  care  required  in  management ;  but  the  advantages 
more  than  counterbalance  !)>.  •  nd  have  led  to  the 

very  cxlcM.-i\e  a  (option  of  chain  cables.     Wire  cables  are 
:imcs  used  for  the  standing  rigging  of  ships. 

Cable  City,  a  post-township  of  Doer  Lodge  co.,  Mon. 
Pop.  . 

Cabochiens,  a  number  of  journeymen  butchers  who 
took  their  name  t'rom  their  leader.  Jean  Cahoche.  They 
were  partisans  of  John,  duke  of  Burgundy,  whoso  cause 
they  maintained  against  the  Arma^nacs.  Their  outrages 
in  Paris  caused  the  cili/cns  to  rin  a.-amst  them  in  1418. 

<"n'bo  Fri'o  (i".  r.  "cool  cape"),  a  city  and  seaport  of 
Brazil,  is  on  the  Atlantic,  near  a  cape  of  its  own  name.  T-'i 
miles  X.  !•:.  of  l!io  Janeiro.  It  is  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of 
Lake  Araruama. 

Cabomba'coir  [from  ('uliniahn.  one  of  the  genera],  a 
small  natural  order  of  exogenous  aquatic  plants,  allied  to 
the  N  ymphcaceic.  They  are  indigenous  in  North  and  South 
America  and  Australia,  and  are  distinguished  by  their  dis- 
tinct carpels,  abundant  albumen  in  the  seeds,  ami  <  . 

"I  a  lorn*.      They  are  included  in  the  order  Nyniphe- 
ace;e  by  MMIIC  ln.ta  ui<ts. 

Cahoot',  or  Cuhiil,  a  fortified  city  of  Afghanistan,  on 
(lie  I 'a  I  ion  I  Ki\er,  here  crossed  by  three  bridi."- 
N .  N .  K.  of  (i  liu/nee,  and  is  elevated  about  (i  inn  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  :  hit.  lit"  :iir  N..  Ion.  ti'.i-1  i'.'  K.     T; 
mate  in  winter  is  \  cry  s<-\  ere.    The  citadel,  called  Hula  His- 
>ar.  ineludi-s  the  palace  ot"  the  khan,  the  L'o\  eruuient  offices, 
royal   gardens,  and  numerous  dwellings.     The  streets  an 
narrow  :  the  house-  are  two  or  three  -lories  high,  and  have 
flat  roofs.    The  public  buildings  are  not  remarkable.     I 
is  widely  celebrated  for  the  variety  and  excellent  quality  of 


its  fruits,  apples,  peart,  pomegranates,  grapes,  etc.     It  has 
an    cMcnsue    trade    a-    :.n    ii,[n|,oi    IMIW..U    India    and 
Toorkistan.     The  people  ot  t'abnol  are  .Mohammedan 
a  mixture  of  several   races.     Under  the  emperor  I: 

I  was  the  capital  <>1  the  Mo;;ul  empire.     It  was  taken 
by  Tamcrhiuo  about  141111.  and  by  .VVIir  Shah  in  1788,    'I  lie 
British  captured  it  in   I-:.1.',  lull   in  Jan.,  !>!_'.  (ho  Afghans 
revolted  and  massacred  the  British  army.     Pup 
at  60,000. 

Caboose,  or  Camboose  [Gcr.  Kuban],  a  name  of 
the  kitchen  or  cook-room  in  a  merchant-ship.    In  cousliug- 
ti  the  term  is  applied  to  a  portable  east-irou  cooking- 
stove  on  the  deck. 

C'ab'ot,  a  post-township  of  Washington  co.,  Vt.  It 
has  mauutactures  of  lumber,  woollens,  etc.  Pop.  1279. 

Cabot  (liixmcK),  a  statesman  and  Federalist,  born  at 
Salem,  Mass.,  Dec.  3,  1762.  Ho  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
of  the  U.  S.  in  17'JO,  and  was  president  of  the  HIM 
i  omention  in  1X1 1.  llewas  distinguished  for  sound  judg- 
ment, and  was  well  versed  in  political  economy.  Died 
April  18,  1823. 

Cabot  (JOHN),  a  foreign  merchant  of  Bristol  who  after 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  a  fleet  of  five  vessels,  which  sailed  in  the  spring 
of  1497.  They  reached  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  Juno 
24,  and  wore  in  England  a^ain  in  A: 

Cabot  (SEBASTIAN),  an  .  mini  nt  navigator,  a  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  liii.-tol  about  I  177.  lie  commanded 
a  ship  in  his  father's  \ovaLrc.  and  in  1491)  conducted 
another  expedition,  and  visited  the  (iult'of  Mexico.  Hav- 
ing entered  the  service  of  Finlinand,  king  of  Spain,  in 
1512,  he  con  n  expedition  which  examined  the 

coasts  of  Brazil  and  La  Plata  in  l.'il'i;.  lie  returned  to 
England  in  1548,  after  which  a  pension  was  granted  to 
him  by  Kdward  VI.  Died  about  l.<.7.  'Sec  Uii  IIAHD  BID- 
III.K,  "  Memoir  of  Pcbastian  Cabot,"  1831.) 

Ca'bra  »m).  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov- 

ince i  ,-.  K.  of  the  city  of  CYirdova. 

It  has  a  coll  Jial.  a  convent,  and  manufactures 

of  linens,  hats,  soap,  bricks,  etc.  The  neighboring  region 
is  volcanic,  and  produces  excellent  wine.  Pop.  11,500. 

C'abral'  (PEDRO  ALVAREZ),  a  Portuguese  navigator 
noted  as  the  discoverer  of  Brazil,  was  born  about  1460. 
He  commanded  a  fleet  which  Emmanuel  of  Portugal  sent 
to  the  East  Indies  in  1500.  Having  been  carried  out  of 
his  course  by  a  westward  ocean  current,  bo  discovered 
Brazil  in  April,  1500.  He  afterwards  pursued  his  voyage 
to  Calicut,  and  made  conquests  in  India,  where  he  founded 
the  first  Portuguese  factory.  He  returned  to  Lisbon,  where 
he  arrived  in  June,  1501.  Died  about  1528. 

Cabre'ra  (RAMON),  a  Spanish  general  and  Carlist, 
noted  for  bis  cruelty,  was  born  at  Tortosa  Aug.  31,  1810. 
In  the  civil  war  which  began  about  1834  ho  fought  for 
Don  Carlos  against  the  Christiuos,  and  became  a  leader  of 
guerillas.  He  gained  a  victory  at  Bunol  in  Feb.,  1837, 
and  took  Valencia,  but  he  was  driven  out  of  Spain  by  Es- 
partero  in  1840,  and  retired  to  France.  He  returned  in 
1848  and  renewed  the  contest,  but  he  was  defeated  and 
went  into  exile  in  Jan.,  1849. 

Caca'o,  the  fruit  of  the  Tkeobroma  Cacao,  a  tree  of 
tropical  America,  of  the  order  Byttneriaceaj.  Chocolate 
is  made  of  the  roasted  oily  kernels  of  the  cacao  nut,  which 
also  yields  cacao  butter.  This  tree  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  cocoanut  tree  nor  with  the  coea  of  Peru. 

Cacao  Butter,  a  fixed  oil,  hard  and  solid  at  ordinary 
temperature;,  which  is  yielded  in  large  quantities  by  the 
fruit  of  Thrnlinimn  l',,ciio.  It  is  extracted  hy  heat  and 
are.  It  contains  a  very  large  proportion  of  stearin, 
with  some  olein  and  palmitin.  It  is  largely  used  in  the 
preparation  of  cosmetics,  and  is  e.-p  I'ul  in  phar- 

macy in  the  preparation  of  suppositories.  The  mafurra 
tallow  which  is  brought  from  Madaira^ear  closely  resembles 
the  above  in  chemical  and  physical  properties.  Cacao  but- 
ter is  not  to  be  confonnded  with  cocoa  butter,  which  is  a 
kind  of  palm  oil,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  eoap. 

Cac'apon,  or  Great  Cacapon,  a  river  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, risis  near  the  S.  extremity  of  Hardy  county,  flows 
nearly    north  eastward   through    Hampshire   and    M- 
counties,  nnd  enters  the  Potomac.    Length,  about  140  miles. 

Cacapon,  a  township  ot  Morgan  co..  West  Va.  P. 958. 

Cacca'mo,  a  town   of  Sicily,  in   the   pro\:: 
Icrmo,  about  l>  miU>  A\  .  ol  the  city  of  Palermo.      I*.  , 

<  aceres,  a  province  of  Spain,  bounded  on  the  X.  by 
mca.  on  the  K.  by  A\ila.  Toledo,  and  Ciudud  Real, 
on  the  S.  l.\  lladajoz.  and  on  the  W.  by  Portugal.  Area, 
,*l>14  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  river  T 
The  surface  is  diversified  by  several  ranges  of  mountains. 
Capital,  Caceres.  Pop.  303,700. 
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Cliceres  (anc.  Castra  Cffcilin),  a  town  of  Spain,  cap- 
ital of  the  above  province,  is  situated  on  high  ground  U:> 
miles  W.  by  N.  from  Trujillo.  It  contains  an  old  castle, 
an  episcopal  palace,  several  convents  and  hospitals,  a 
theatre,  a  Jesuits'  college,  and  a  hull-ring  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  Spain.  It  has  manufactures  of  linens, 
woollen  goods,  hats,  soap,  wine,  etc.  Interesting  Roman 
and  Moorish  antiquities  are  found  here.  Pop.  13,466. 

Ca'ceres,  Nue'va  (i.e.  "New  Caceres"),  a  town  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  in  Luzon,  on  its  S.  E.  coast,  181 
miles  S.  or  S.  E.  of  Manila,  a  sent  of  a  bishop.  Pop.  in- 
eluding  suburbs,  about  12,000. 

Cachalot,   kasha-lot,   or   Sperm   Whale    (Catodon 


Cachalot,  or  Sperm  Whale. 


mticmcephalits),  one  of  the  largest  of  all  the  Cetacea,  is 
much  sought  after,  not  only  on  account  of  the  oil,  but 
also  for  the  spermaceti  and  ambergris  which  it  yields. 
Unlike  the  right-whale  family,  it  affords  no  whalebone. 
The  cachalot  belongs  to  the  family  of  Cetacea  called  Phy- 
seteridne,  of  which  there  are  three  or  four  existing  genera. 
The  common  cachalot  has  a  very  wide  geographical  range. 
It  may  be  said  to  inhabit  all  seas,  except  those  near  the 
poles,  although  most  abundant  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
The  cachalot  sometimes  attains  the  length  of  seventy  or 
eighty  feet.  The  head  is  enormous,  forming  about  one- 
half  of  the  entire  bulk  of  the  animal,  and  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  length.  The  body  tapers  from  the  head  to  the 
tail.  The  color  is  dark  gray,  nearly  black  on  the  upper 
parts,  but  lighter  beneath.  Old  males,  or  bull-whales, 
have  a  large  gray  spot  on  the  front  of  the  head.  The 
muzzle  is  obtuse,  as  if  suddenly  cut  off  in  front.  In  a 

Erotuberanee  on  the  front  surface  of  the  head  is  the  blow- 
ole,  which  is  single,  and  situated  a  little  on  the  loft  side. 
The  mouth  is  very  large;  and  the  throat,  unlike  that  of  the 
Greenland  whale,  is  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  the  bodv  of 
a  man.  The  upper  jaw  projects  beyond  the  lower,  and  is 
destitute  of  teeth  and  whalebone,  though  rudimentary  teeth 
exist  within  the  gums;  the  lower  jaw  has  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  teeth  on  each  side,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
animal.  The  teeth  are  conical,  projecting  about  two  inches 
from  the  gum.  The  lower  jaw  is  very  narrow,  the  two 
branches  being  in  contact  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
its  length.  The  cervical  vertebra),  except  the  first,  arc 
consolidated  into  one.  The  dorsal  fin  is  represented  by  a 
protuberance  halfway  between  the  neck  and  the  tail;  and 
these  parts  are  seen  above  water  in  the  ordinary  swim- 
ming of  the  animal.  The  pectoral  fins  arc  small,  and  seem 
scarcely  to  aid  in  progression,  which  is  accomplished  by 
the  large  and  powerful  tail-fin,  which  is  very  broad,  and  is 
divided  into  two  lobes,  called  flukes. 

The  head  is  in  part  occupied  by  a  cartilaginous  cavity 
in  front  of  and  above  the  skull,  called  by  whalers  the  case, 
which  is  the  chief  receptacle  for  spermaceti.  This  sub- 
stance being  light,  the  animal  in  swimming  raises  its  head 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  H  also  does  even 
when  at  rest.  The  case  frequently  holds  as  much  as  ten 
large  barrels  of  spermaceti.  It  is  divided  into  compart- 
ments communicating  with  each  other.  The  substance 
which  it  contains  is  a  semi-fluid,  but  hardens  on  cooling: 
it  consists  of  spermaceti  and  oil;  the  oil  is  separated  by 


draining  and  squeezing.  What  purpose  the  spermaceti 
serves  is  not  well  known,  except  that  of  giving  buoyancy 
to  the  fore  part  of  the  body  ;  it  is  distinct  from  the  brain, 
which  is  small.  Cavities  tilled  with  spermaceti  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  body  and  through  the  external  fat  or 
blubber.  The  blubber  of  the  cachalot  is  not  nearly  equal 
in  thickness  to  that  of  the  Greenland  whale,  being  onlv 
from  eight  to  fourteen  inches  thiek.  It  is  removed  from 
the  body  in  great  strips,  and  is  heated  in  large  pots,  the 
skin  of  the  whale  serving  for  fuel.  The  junk,  a  thick 
elastic  mass  which  lies  immediately  under  the  case,  yields 
also  considerable  oil. 

Squids  and  cuttle-fishes  appear  to  be  its  chief  food.     Its 
herds    are    called    nhimla   or 

-^  jt'i'/i  by  whalers.     Five  hun- 

dred or  more  have  been  seen 
in  a  single  herd.  Large  herds 
generally  consist  of  females, 
with  a  few  males:  herds  of 
young  males  also  occur;  soli- 
tary individuals  arc  almost 
always  old  males.  Terrible 
conflicts  take  place  among  the 
males,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  the  lower  jaw  dislocated 
or  broken  in  consequence  of 
these  tights. 
REVISED  BY  C.  W.  GREENE. 

Cache,  kash,  a  French 
word  signifying  a  ''  hiding- 
place,"  is  a  name  given  in 
the  Western  U.  S.  to  subter- 
ranean holes  in  which  trav- 
ellers and  trappers  hide  pro- 
visions and  other  property, 
to  preserve  them  from  the 
depredations  of  the  Indians 
and  wild  animals.  They  are 
carefully  covered  with  sods, 
and  the  surface  is  made  close- 
ly to  resemble  the  surround- 
ing earth,  care  being  taken  to 
leave  no  trace  of  the  work. 

Cache,  a  county  of  Utah, 

bordering  on  Idaho.  Area,  about  2000  square  miles.  It 
is  intersected  by  Bear  River,  and  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
the  Wasatch  range  of  mountains.  The  soil  is  partly  pro- 
ductive. Some  wool  is  raised.  Capital,  Logan.  Pop. 
8229. 

Cache,  a  township  of  Green  co.    Ark.     Pop.  766. 
Cache,  a  township  of  Jackson  co..  Ark.     Pop.  377. 
Cache,  a  township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  128. 
Cache,  a  township  of  Monroe  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  14i2. 
Cache  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Yolo  co.,  Cal.   Pop. 
3067. 

Cache  River  of  Arkansas  rises  near  the  N.  E.  extremity 
of  the  State.  It  flows  in  a  R.  S.  W.  direction,  and  enters 
the  White  P.iver  near  Clarendon.  Length,  about  150  miles. 
Cachet,  L.ettres  de,  letr  dch  ka'shi',  was  a  term  ap- 
plied in  France  under  the  old  regime  to  letters  or  orders 
signed  with  the  private  seal  of  the  king  and  used  as  instru- 
ments of  despotic  power.  Before  the  seventeenth  century 
they  were  not  often  employed,  but  in  the  reign  of  Louis 

XIV.  they  became  very  common.     Many  persons  were  ar- 
rested by  such  warrants  and  imprisoned  without  trial  in  the 
eighteenth  century.     It  is  stated  that  in  the  reign  of  Louis 

XV.  lettres  dc  cachet  were  sold  by  one  of  the  mistresses  of 
the  king  to  any  one  who  would  pay  money  for  them.  About 
twenty- two  of  these  warrants  were  issued  against  the  famous 
Mirabeau.     They  were  abolished  in  Jan.,  1790. 

Cachex'ia  [from  the  Gr.  Ka\^la,  a  "bad  habit"  of 
bodv],  in  medical  practice,  a  diseased  or  abnormal  condi- 
tion of  the  body.  Cullen  having  given  extensive  circula- 
tion to  the  word  as  indicating  a  large  group  of  chronic  dis- 
eases, cachexia  has  come  to  be  chiefly  employed  with  refer- 
ence to  conditions  in  which  the  general  nutrition  of  the 
body  is  at  fault.  Thus,  cancerous  eachexia  indicates  the 
state  of  ill-health  associated  with  the  growth  of  cancer  in 
various  parts  of  the  body;  gouty  cachexia,  the  state  of  the 
general  system  in  gout,  as  opposed  to  the  mere  local  attack. 
All  cachexias  are  associated  with  constitutional  diseases, 
and  most  of  them  tend  to  become  hereditary.  The  term 
is  nearly  synonymous  with  dyscrasia. 

Cachica'ma,  called  also  Tatou-pe'ba,  the  "nine- 
banded  armadillo"  (Dnsypus  norpm-citictii*},  an  edentate 
mammal  found  from  Texas  to  Paraguay.  It  is  sixteen 
inches  long,  and  has  a  long  tail.  Both  body  and  tail  are 
covered  with  plates,  those  of  the  tail  in  horny  rings,  and 
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those  of  the  body  (in  part)  disposed   in   nine  bands,  so 
united  OB  to  admit  of  some  motion.     This  animal  can  be 


Cachicama. 

readily  tamed.     Its  food  is  principally  ants,  but  it  also  is 
fond  of  vegetables  and  of  carrion. 

Cach'olong,  a  beautiful  mineral,  sometimes  called 
Pearl  Opal,  is  a  milk-white  variety  of  opal,  nearly  al- 
lied to  hydrophanc.  It  is  opaque  and  peurh.  has  a  con- 
choidal  fracture,  and  sometimes  has  a  reddish  tinge.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  river  Cach,  in  Bucharia,  where  it 
was  first  discovered. 

Cac'odyle,  or  Arscndimethyl,  is  an  extremely 
poisonous  organic  substance  containing  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  arsenic  (CillaAs).  It  has  been  proposed  to  employ  the 
oxide  of  cacodyle  as  a  deadly  agent  in  war.  This  com- 
pound, known  as  Cadet's  fuming  //y*«»r,  has  the  property 
of  taking  fire  spontaneously  when  exposed  to  the  air,  evolv- 
ing abundant  deadly  fumes.  Thus,  a  shell  filled  with  it 
would,  on  bursting,  cover  the  dock  of  a  man-of-war  with 
a  liquid  which  would  take  fire  of  its  own  accord,  and  would 
likewise  spread  death  by  its  fumes.  The  term  cacodyte  is 
from  the  Greek  «a«o<,  "  bad,"  o£u>,  to  "  smell,"  and  CA,J. 
"  matter  "  or  "  stuff."  (See  KAKODYLE.) 

Cacon'na,  a  post-village  and  parish  of  Temiscouata 
co.,  province  of  Quebec  (Canada),  on  the  S.  K.  bank  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  is  the  terminus  of  the  Riviere  du  Loup  division 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  is  a  place  of  summer  re- 
sort for  salt-water  bathing  and  for  fishing  and  hunting. 
Pop.  of  village  in  1871,  641 ;  of  parish,  1335. 

Cacta'ceie  (named  from  I'u-'tita,  one  of  the  genera),  a 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants  remarkable  for  their 
gay  and  large  flowers,  and  for  the  grotesque  forms  of  some 
of  the  species.  \vhich  are  nearly  all  succulent.  It  comprises 
about  500  species,  all  natives  of  America,  growing  in  hot 
climates  and  arid  situations,  to  which  they  are  well  adapted 
by  their  thick  skins,  almost  impervious  to  moisture.  The 
so-called  cactuses  of  the  Old  World  are  often  Knphorbiaceee  ; 
or,  if  they  are  really  cactaceous,  they  arc  naturalized  plants. 
The  Cactacoic  for  the  most  part  are  easily  naturalized,  and 
hence  some  species  abound  in  Southern  Europe  and  Asia. 
Most  of  them  are  leafless,  and  instead  of  leaves  have 
clusters  of  hairs  or  prickles.  Among  their  characteristic 
features  are  the  numerous  undistinguishable  sepals  and 
petals,  the  scattered  stamens  the  continent  styles,  and  the 
cxalhuminous  seeds.  Their  curious  anil  vastly  diversified 
forms  constitute  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  vegetation  of 
tin-  uarni  regions  of  America.  In  some  species,  as  the  melon 
cacms  or  melon  thistle,  the  stem  swells  into  a  globe. 
other  species  have  long  creeping  or  trailing  stems.  This 
oriler  comprises  the  night-blooming  eereus.  the  t^,,nitlaor 
prickly  pear,  which  bears  an  edible  fruit,  and  the  nopal,  on 
which  the  cochineal  insect  feeds.  The  stems  of  th, 

abound  in  a  juice  which  affords  a  wholesome  and 
valuable    beverage  to  men  and   animals  in  the  long  dry 
season  which   prevails    where    they  grow.     Many  species 
occur  as  epiphytes  on  forest   trees.     The  I'actacetc  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  rraenbouKfl  nnd  ImiliMiiscs  i:> 
land  and  the  U.  S.     Most    id'  them  are  easily  prop:: 
by  branches,  which  arc  allowed  to  dry  a  little  before  thev 
are  planted.     Numerous  ppeeies  are  natives  of  the  I'.  S.. 
>!ly  in  the  extreme  S.  W. 

Cactus.     See  CACTACE.K. 


Ca'cuH,  in  classic  mythology,  an  Italian  robber  and 
giant,  said  to  be  a  son  of  Vulcan,  lie  stole  some  oxen  <>!' 
Hercules,  and  dragged  them  by  their  tails  into  the  cave 
which  he  usually  inhabited,  so  that  they  could  not  b. 
covered  by  their  tracks.  Hercules,  however,  heard  tin  m 
bellow,  and  killed  Caeus.* 

Cadam'ba,  or  Kudum'ba,  the  wood  of  several  spe- 
cies of  .V«i«7<a,  a  genus  id'  East  Indian  trees  of  the  ord-  r 
Cinchonaccac.  The  \aiti-titt  '  i  noble  tree  which 

bears  orange-colored  fragrant  Bowers,  and  is  highly  pri/cd 
for  its  shade.     The  wood,  which  is  yellow,  soft,  and  tin, 
grained,  is  useful  for  several  purposes.     The  wood  of  .Vnu- 
clea  cordifolia,  a  large  tree  which  grows  in  the  mountain! 
of  lliudostan,  is  used  for  flooring-planks, 

Ca'da  Mos'to,  da  ( Li  K;I),  a  navigator,  born  at  Ven- 
ice in  1  I.;L'.  Having  entered  the  ser\ ice  of  Prince  Henry 
of  Portugal,  he  explored  in  I  !.>.">-  .'>i>  tin  W.  coast  of  Africa 
us  far  as  the  mouth  of  th"  liaml.ia.  lie  wrote  a  narrative 
of  his  voyage  (1507).  Died  in  1  111  I. 

Cadns'tral  Sur'vey  [Fr.  cadaitre],  a  term  recently 
adopted  by  the  English  and  other  European  nations,  is 
used  to  denote  a  survey  on  a  large  scale.  A  cadastral  as 
opposed  to  a  topographical  map  may  be  defined  as  one  on 
which  the  objects  represented  agree  as  to  their  relati\e 
positions  and  dimensions  with  the  objects  on  the  face  of  the 
country,  while  a  topographical  map.  usually  drawn  on  a 
small  scale,  exaggerates  the  dimensions  of  houses  and  the 
width  of  roads  and  streams,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness. 
The  usual  scale  of  cadastral  maps  is  nearly  twenty-five 
inches  to  a  mile. 

Caddett'8  Pass,  a  township  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  CO., 
Mon.  Pop.  71. 

Cad'dice-fly,  or  Caddis-fly  (  t'hrygatuidir),  a  family 
of  insects  of  the  order  Neuroptera,  considered  by  Mr.  Kirhv 
a  distinct  order,  Trichoptera.  The  caddiee-flies  differ  in 
important  particulars  from  the  other  neuroptcrous  insects, 
and  exhibit  points  of  intimate  resemblance  to  the  Lepidop- 
tera.  These  insects  are  most  interesting,  however,  OD  ac- 
count of  their  larva;,  of  which  the  larger  kinds  are  the  cad- 
dice-worms  or  cad-bait  of  British  anglers.  The  species  of 
caddice-fly  are  numerous  in  the  V.  S..  and  they  are  more 
so  in  the  north  than  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  angler 
looks  for  cad-bait  about  the  edges  of  streams  and  under 
stones,  or  on  the  stalks  of  aquatic  plants.  As  a  bait,  the 
caddice  is  almost  as  deadly  as  the  May  fly,  and  more  BO,  in 
running  streams,  than  the  ordinary  worm. 

Cad'do,  a  parish  which  forms  the  X.  W.  extremity  of 
Louisiana,  has  an  areaof  1200  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  the  Ked  River  and  the  Ureat  Raft,  and  is 
partly  occupied  by  Caddo  and  Soda  lakes,  which  arc  navi- 
gable and  communicate  with  Red  River.  Cotton  and  corn 
are  the  chief  crops.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Texas  and 
1'aeific  R.  R.  Capital,  Shreveport.  Pop.  21,714. 

Caddo,  a  township  of  Clarke  eo.,  Ark.     Pop.  2717. 

Caddo,  a  township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ark.    Pop.  234. 

Cade  (JACK),  an  Irishman  who  called  himself  MORTI- 
MER, the  leader  nt' an  insurrection  which  broke  out  in  Kent 
in  June,  1450.  He  marched  with  about  16,000  insurgents 
towards  London,  and  encamped  on  Blackheath.  Among 
their  motives  for  rebellion  was  oppressive  taxation.  Hav- 
ing defeated  a  royal  army  which  was  sent  against  him, 
he  entered  London,  in  which  he  maintained  strict  order,  but 
he  caused  Lord  Say,  a  royal  favorite,  to  be  put  to  death. 
Many  of  his  followers  were  induced  to  disperse  by  a  prom- 
ise of  pardon.  Cade  fled,  but  was  pursued  and  killed  July 
11,  14;.n. 

Cade,  Oil  of  [Fr.  lull?  de  cade],  a  thin  tar  distilled 
from  the  wood  of  Juuiprm*  njeyeeilrvt,  is  used  in  the  medi- 
cal treatment  of  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Ca'dence  [from  the  Lat.  cndu,  to  "  fall  "],  a  fall,  a  de- 
cline, a  state  of  sinking:  a  fall  of  the  voice  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence;  a  sound  or  tone.  In  horsemanship,  an  eijui'l 
measure  or  proportion  observed  by  a  horse  in  all  his  mo- 
tions. 

CAIIKNI  K,  in  music,  the  conclusion  of  a  song  or  of  some 
parts  in  certain  places  of  the  piece,  dividing  it  into  so  many 
numbers  or  periods.  The  cadence  takes  place  when  the 
parts  fall  on  a  note  or  chord  naturally  expected  by  the  ear, 
just  as  a  period  completes  the  sense  in  a  discourse.  A 
cadence  is  cither  perfect  or  imperfect — tlu-  former,  when  it 
consists  of  two  notes  sung  after  each  other,  or  by  d> 
conjoined  in  each  of  the  two  parts,  the  harmony  of  the  fifth 
preceding  that  of  the  key-note:  and  it  is  called  pctt,, 
cause  it  sati-ties  the  ear.  It  is  imperfect  when  the  key-note 
with  its  harmony  precedes  that  of  the  fifth  without  its 

•It  has  been  suggested  that  thi<  name  is  from  i  lie  ti  reek  ««««, 
"bad"  having  been  given  in  contradistinction  t-  Kvander 
(Evoi-Spos),  '•  <••  "good  mau."  ^See  Vini.n..  ".Kneid,"  book  vlii.) 
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nilded  seventh.  A  cadence  is  said  to  be  broken  or  inter- 
rupted when  the  bass  rises  a  major  or  minor  second,  instead 
of  falling  a  fifth. 

Ca'dency  [from  the  Lat.  cado,  to  "  fall "  or  "  descend  "], 
in  heraldry,  the  marks  by  which  the  shields  of  the  younger 
members  of  families  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
elder  and  from  each  other.  No  distinction  is  usually  made 
between  marks  of  cadency,  differences,  distinctions,  or  bri- 
sures,  though  the  last  term  is  used  to  include  not  only  dif- 
ferences in  general,  but  also  the  so-called  abatements. 
There  is  convenience  in  the  practice  followed  in  Scotland, 
of  appropriating  the  marks  of  cadency  to  distinguishing 
the  sons  from  the  father,  and  from  each  other  during  the 
father's  lifetime,  and  of  adopting  other  distinctions  after 
the  death  of  their  father.  Another  mode  of  differencing 
the  shields  of  brothers  in  early  times  was  by  changing  the 
tincture?,  but  this  is  now  regarded  as  too  extensive  a  change. 

The  differences  used  by  the  British  royal  family  are  found 
in  some  peerages.  The  label  of  the  prince  of  Wales  is 
plain,  whilst  those  of  the  other  princes  and  princesses  are 
charged  with  crosses,  fleurs-de-lis,  hearts,  or  other  figures 
for  the  sake  of  distinction.  Labels,  crescents,  mullets, 
martlets,  etc.  are  the  usual  marks  of  cadency,  and  the  rules 
governing  their  use  are  complicated  and  fanciful. 

Caclen'za,  in  music,  an  ornamental  succession  of  notes 
introduced  at  pleasure  at  the  end  of  a  phrase. 

Cadet'  (fern,  cadetle),  [a  French  word  signifying 
"younger,"  "junior"].  Cadet  as  a  noun  means  younger 
son,  younger  brother:  a  military  officer  who  is  junior  to 
another  is  a  cadet  in  respect  to  him.  The  term  is  also  ap- 
plied in  France  and  other  countries  to  a  student  of  the  art 
of  war  and  military  science.  The  students  of  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  X.  Y.,  are  called  cadets,  as  are 
those  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  There  are  also 
medical  cadets,  recognized  as  of  a  distinct  rank  in  the  U.  S. 
"Army  Regulations."  (See  MILITARY  ACADEMY  (U.S.), 
by  PROF.  GEORGE  L.  ANDREWS.) 

Cadet,  Naval,  is  the  lowest  grade  of  officer  in  the 
British  navy.  Cadets  enter  the  naval  service  at  twelve  to 
fourteen  years  of  age.  Every  captain  on  being  appointed 
to  a  ship  has  a  right  to  nominate  a  cadet,  and  every  flag- 
officer  can  nominate  two  on  receiving  his  flag.  The  others 
arc  nominated  by  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  subject  to 
the  regulations  for  competitive  examination.  They  first 
pass  three  months  on  a  training-ship  in  port  to  learn  the 
rudiments  of  seamanship,  and  are  thence  transferred  to  sea- 
going ships.  After  the  cadet  has  served  fifteen  months  at 
sea  he  is  eligible  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  midshipman. 
(See  NATAL  ACADEMY,  by  PBOF.  R.  S.  SMITH.) 

Ca'di,  an  Arabic  word  signifying  judge  or  jurist,  is  the 
title  of  an  inferior  judge  among  the  Turks  and  other  Mo- 
hammedan nations.  They  must  be  chosen  from  the  ranks 
of  the  priesthood,  as  the  precepts  of  the  Koran  constitute 
their  code  of  laws. 

Ca'dion,  a  township  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Ark.   Pop.  587. 

Cft'diz,  a  province  which  forms  the  S.  W.  extremity  of 
Spain,  is  bounded  on  the  X.  by  Seville,  on  the  E.  by  Malaga. 
on  the  S.  by  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar;  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Atlantic  and  Huelva.  Area,  2809  square  miles.  The  soil 
is  fertile,  and  the  province  contains  large  forests.  Capital, 
Cadiz.  Pop.  417,346. 

Cadiz  (anc.  Gudet),  an  important  city  and  seaport  of 
Spain,  capital  of  the  above  province,  is  situated  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  on  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  the  isle  of 
Leon,  about  94  miles  by  rail  S.  by  W.  of  Seville ;  lat.  36° 
32'  N.,  Ion.  6°  18'  W.  Its  site  is  a  long  narrow  isthmus 
or  tongue  of  land  surrounded  by  water  on  three  sides,  hav- 
ing on  the  N.  and  N.  E.  an  inlet  called  the  Bay  of  Cadiz, 
which  forms  a  good  and  capacious  harbor.  It  is  accessible 
from  the  mainland  only  by  a  tongue  of  land,  which  in 
some  places  is  only  200  yards  wide,  and  is  strongly  de- 
fended by  several  forts.  The  houses,  built  of  white  free- 
stone, present  a  bright  appearance  from  the  sea.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  but  well  paved  and  regular.  Among 
the  principal  edifices  are  two  cathedrals,  nil  old  and  a  new, 
the  lighthouse  of  San  Sebastian,  172  feet  high,  and  a  hos- 
pital called  Casa  de  Misericordia.  The  convent  of  the 
Capuchins  possesses  two  excellent  pictures  by  Murillo. 
The  city  contains  two  theatres,  a  medical  school,  a  botanic 
garden,  and  an  academy  of  line  arts.  Cadiz  is  one  of  the 
first  commercial  cities  of  Spain,  but  is  probably  inferior  to 
Barcelona  in  the  value  of  its  imports.  The  chief  articles 
of  export  are  sherry  wine,  olive  oil,  salt,  metals,  and  fruits. 
Among  the  imports  are  tobacco,  sugar,  coffee,  hides,  indigo, 
cotton,  dyewoods,  fish,  and  coal.  The  commerce  of  this 
port  is  much  less  extensive  than  it  was  formerly.  Cadi?, 
is  the  southern  terminus  of  a  railway  which  connects  it 
with  Seville,  The  isle  of  Leon  is  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow  channel,  which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge. 


Here  are  manufactures  of  mantillas,  fans,  glass,  soap,  cot- 
ton and  silk  stuffs,  hats.  etc.  Cadiz,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  towns  of  Europe,  was  founded  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians, probably  before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  The 
Carthaginians  became  masters  of  it  during  the  first  Punic 
war,  but  the  Romans  obtained  possession  of  it  in  200  B.  C., 
after  which  it  became  a  city  of  great  wealth  and  import- 
ance. It  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  carl  of  Essex  in 
1596,  and  was  blockaded  in  1656  by  Admiral  Blake,  who 
captured  two  rich  giilleons.  It  was  besieged  by  the 
French  from  Feb.,  1810,  until  Aug.,  1812.  Pop.  01,750. 

Cadiz,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Trigg  co.,  Ky.,  on 
Little  River,  230  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Frankfort.  It  has  one 
weekly  paper.  Pop.  680. 

Cadiz,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Harrison  co.,  0.,  is 
about  22  miles  N.  W.  of  Wheeling,  and  120  miles  E.  N.  E. 
of  Columbus.  A  branch  railroad,  six  miles  long,  connects 
it  with  the  Pan  Handle  route  from  Pittsburg  to  Cincinnati. 
It  has  two  national  banks,  two  private  banks,  two  news- 
papers, and  is  the  commercial  centre  of  a  great  wool-grow- 
ing district.  Pop.  1639.  ED.  "  REPUBLICAN." 

Cadiz,  a  post-township  of  Green  CO.,  Wis.     Pop.  1401. 

Cad'mium,  a  white  metal  having  a  slight  bluish  cast, 
discovered  in  1817  by  Stromeyer,  and  also  independently 
by  Hermann,  named  from  cadmia  foatiflis,  a  name  given  to 
an  ore  of  zinc  mentioned  by  Dioscoridcs  and  Pliny.  The 
name  is  said  by  some  to  have  come  from  that  of  Cadmus. 
Symbol,  Cd  ;  atomic  weight,  112;  sp.  gr.  after  fusion,  8.6; 
hammered,  8.7,  nearly.  Cadmium  is  lustrous,  tak(6  a  fine 
polish,  and  possesses  a  fibrous  fracture.  It  tarnishes  very 
slightly  in  the  air,  and  only  burns  at  a  high  heat.  It  is 
more  tenacious  than  tin,  though,  like  that  metal,  a  bar  of 
it  gives  a  "cry"  when  bent.  It  melts  below  260°,  and  vola- 
tilizes at  about  360°  C.  It  occurs  in  nature  as  the  sulphide 
"greenockito"at  Bishopstown,  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  and 
incidentally  as  a  constituent  of  various  zinc  ores,  as  the  car- 
bonate, silicate,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  sulphide  in  several  local- 
ities. The  zinc  flowers  in  the  flues  of  zinc-reducing  furnaces 
contain  even  aa  much  as  1 1  per  cent,  of  cadmium.  Commer- 
cial English  zinc  often  contains  cadmium.  The  metal  is  read- 
ily soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  but  slightly  so  in  other  acids, 
except  at  a  boiling  temperature.  It  forms  two  oxides,  CdO 
and  Cd20,  of  which  the  former  (the  monoxide)  is  the  basis 
of  a  series  of  salts.  The  suboxido  is  greenish.  The  mon- 
oxide varies  in  color  from  brownish  to  blackish  yellow,  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  of  preparation.  It  is  infusible  and 
not  volatile.  Its  salts  are  mostly  colorless,  and  when  taken 
into  the  stomach  act  as  emetics  ;  their  taste  is  disagreeably 
metallic.  The  cadmium  chloride  forms  double  salts  with 
hydrochlorates  of  many  of  the  alkaloids.  Cadmium  is  pre- 
pared by  collecting  the  first  products  of  distillation  from  the 
zinc  ores  containing  it,  and  subjecting  them,  when  mixed 
with  charcoal,  to  two  successive  distillations  in  iron  retorts 
at  a  low  red  heat.  Instead  of  the  last  distillation,  solution 
in  acid  and  purification  in  the  wet  way  is  resorted  to.  The 
demand  for  cadmium  is,  however,  so  small  that  the  working 
up  of  the  furnace  products  containing  considerable  amounts 
of  that  metal  has  been  discontinued  in  some  places  in  Sile- 
sia. It  is  necessary,  however,  to  remove  it  from  the  zinc, 
as  it  renders  that  metal  brittle  when  3  per  cent,  or  more  is 
present.  Cadmium  finds  its  chief  application  in  the  arts 
in  the  form  of  the  sulphide,  which  has  an- intense  yellow 
color,  and  is  used  for  coloring  soaps,  and  in  paints,  etc.  It 
is  known  as  cadmium  yellow  and  jauno  brillant.  The 
iodide  and  bromide  of  cadmium  are  used  in  photography. 
The  metal  is  used  for  forming  a  fusible  with  lead,  tin,  and 
bismuth  for  filling  teeth.  This  clement  is  recognized  in 
the  laboratory  by  being  the  only  one  which  affords  a  yel- 
low sulphide,  insoluble  in  ammonium  sulphide. 

C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Cad'mus  [Gr.  Ka5^o?].  in  classical  mythology,  was  a 
son  of  Agenor,  king  of  Sidon,  and  a  brother  of  Europa. 
After  Europa  had  been  carried  off  by  Jupiter,  Cadmus  was 
sent  in  quest  of  her.  According  to  tradition,  ho  founded 
the  city  of  Thebes,  in  Bn-otia,  and  invented  sixteen  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet,  or  introduced  them  from  Phoenicia 
into  Greece. 

Cad'ron,  a  post-township  of  Conway  eo.,  Ark.   P.  502. 

Cadu'ceus,  in  classic  mythology,  the  symbol  and 
winged  staff  of  Mercury  (Hermes),  to  whom  it  was  pre- 
sented by  Apollo.  From  this  staff  Mercury  derived  the 
surname  of  ('<i<l«<-(fi:r.  The  term  caducous  was  also  applied 
by  the  ancients  to  a  staff  or  rod  of  laurel  or  olive  which 
was  carried  by  ambassadors  and  heralds  as  a  symbol  of 
peace.  It  had  the  figures  of  two  serpents  twisted  around 
it.  Among  the  moderns  the  caducous  is  used  as  an  emblem 
of  commerce,  over  which  Mercury  was  supposed  to  preside. 
Still  more  frequently  it  is  the  emblem  of  health  and  of  the 
healing  art. 
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Cadwal'ader  «'•< >.n.(iKinii:K),  a  native  of  Philadelphia, 
when-  he  practised  law,  served  as  a  brigadier-general  in 
the  Mexican  war,  mill  was  brcvettcd  major-general  for 
I'hapultepce.  He  was  major-general  of  Penn- 
sylvania troops  isill  K2,  and  in  1862  became  major-general 
of  I'.  S.  volunteers. 

I ':nl  \viil  ml  IT,  or  Cadwalladcr  (JoiiN),  an  Amer- 
ican general,  burn  in  Philadelphia  in  \7l'-i.  1 1  <•  served  as  a 
brigadier  ircneral  at  the  battles  of  Princeton,  Brandywine, 
nm'l  Monmonth  (1778).  Died  Feb.  10,  1788. 

Ca'dy  (  AI.BKMARLK),  an  American  officer,  born  in  1807 
in  \rw  Hampshire,  jjraduatod  at  West  Point  1829,  and 
Oat  -i>.  1808,  col,,,,,.!  Ili-liib  U.  S.  Infantry.  Ho  served 
cliidlvat  frontier  posts  1829-61  ;  on  engineer  duty  1834-37; 
in  Florida  war  is:',s_i2;  in  war  with  Mexico  lsit',-18,  en- 
^a^i-d  at.  \'»jra  t'ru/.  ( Vrro  Gordo,  Amazoque,  San  Antonio, 
Chnnilmsco.  and  Molino  del  Rey  (wounded  and  brevet 
major) ;  on  Sioux  c.xpcdi t ion  1855,  engaged  at  Blue  Waters, 
Dak.;  and  superintendent  of  general  recruiting  1857-59. 
In  tbc  civil  war  was  in  command  of  the  district  of  Oregon 
1861-62;  acting  inspector-general  of  the  department  of 
the  Pacific  1 -IK'.  and  in  '-oimnaii'l  of  draft  rendezvous  at 
\cu-  llnven.  Conn.,  1864-65,  Brevet  brigadier-general 
1'.  S.  A.  Mar.  i::,  1865,  for  Ion;;  and  faithful  services;  and 
retired  from  active  service  May  18,  1864. 

GEORGE  W.  CUU.UM,  U.  S.  Army. 

Cfccil'ia  [from  the  hat.  c«ci«,  "blind"],  a  genus  of 
l.atrachian.-  I'oi-iMiTly  placed  among  serpents  on  account  of 
tlicir  form,  although  breathing  by  gills  when  young  and 
undergoi!!;,'  a  metamorphosis.  The  body  is  almost  cylin- 
.  ilic  head  small,  the  eyes  very  small,  and  in  some 
species  imperfect  or  wanting;  on  which  account  the  name 
was  given.  The  skin  is  viscous  and  annularly  wrinkled, 
i  ring  naked,  although  minute  scales  are  found  be- 
tween its  wrinkles.  The  vortebno  are  articulated  as  in 
tithes  and  not  as  in  serpents,  and  the  skull  is  united  to 
the  first  vertebra  by  two  condyles.  The  ribs  are  short. 
The  original  genus  has  been  subdivided,  now  forming  a 
family.  C;eciliada>.  The  species  are  inhabitants  of  marshy 
or  moist  places,  chiefly  in  Africa  and  South  America. 

Circil'ius  Sta'tius,  a  Roman  comic  poet  of  high 
reputation,  was  a  native  of  Milan  and  a  friend  of  Ennius. 
lie  wrote  nearly  forty  comedies,  of  which  only  small  frag- 
ments are  extant.  Died  in  168  B.  C.  He  was  regarded  by 
ancient  eritic<  a-i  a  comio  poet  of  the  first  rank. 

Ctccl'na  Alie'nus  (AIILUS),  or  A.  Licinins  Circi- 
na,  a  Roman  general  who  entered  the  service  of  Vitellius 
in  6S  A.  I).,  and  obtained  command  of  an  army.  In  the 
year  r.'.i.  Ca-cina  and  Valcns  defeated  the  army  of  Otho  at 
lie  Iriacum.  lie  soon  deserted  Vitellius,  and  became  an 
officer  of  Vespasian,  but  ho  formed  a  conspiracy  against 
the  latter,  and  was  put  to  death  in  79  A.  D. 

Cflp'cum  [the  neuter  gender  of  the  Lat.  adjective  c«f- 
CHS,  '•  blind"],  literally,  the  "blind  intestine,"  applied  to  a 
sac  or  branch  of  an  intestine  having  only  one  opening. 
In  man  there  is  only  one  caecum,  not  very  largo,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  small  intestine,  where  it  terminates  in  the 
colon.  In  the  berKi\  nmus  Mammalia  it  is  comparatively 
lar^e.  and  secretes  an  acid  fluid,  perhaps  supplementing 
tin-  ^a-trie  juice  in  completing  digestion.  The  caecum  is 
wanting  ill  bats  and  in  the  bear  and  weasel  families. 
Birds  have  two  caeca,  generally  long  and  capacious  in 
those  that  are  omnivorous  or  granivorous.  Reptiles  sel- 
dom have  :i  circum.  Fishes  have  the  ciEca  attached  to 
the  intestine  at  its  uppermost  part.  The  number  of  these 
is  extremely  \arions:  sometimes  there  are  only  two.  and 
sometimes  more  than  a  hundred.  The  number  is  different 
even  in  nearly  allied  species.  In  some  fishes,  as  the  cod. 
the  ciren  divide  into  smaller  branches.  The  intestinal 
canal  of  some  of  the  infusoria  is  furnished  throughout  its 
length  with  cicca. 

t'jrd'inon,  an  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  poet,  was  originally 
ac.mh"rd  attached  to  the  niona-tcry  of  Whitby.  in  KIP_"- 

land.      lie  aticruards  1 ainc  a  monk,  and  composed,  pro- 

fessedly  under  divine  inspiration,  poems  on  religious  sub- 
.  which  arc  thought  to  have  sn^estcd  to  Milton  his 
"  Paradise  Lost."  Some  of  tlics.'  are  the  oldest  extant 
specimens  of  Anglo-Saxon  metrical  composition.  Died 
about  C.SO  A.  I). 

t'tr'lins  \nrelia'nns,an  eminent  medical  writer  who 

_'e<l     1.1     the     -ret     of    Methodic!,   Wa-     lloril    at     Si.- 

Africa.      He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  between  100  a> 

A.  D.      He  wrote  two  Latin  works.  "  he  Morhi^  I'hroniei-" 

("On  Chronic  Diseases"),  ami  '•  De  Morbis  Acutis  "  ("On 

Acute  Diseases  "),  which  are  extant  and  are  highly  pri/.cd. 

Caon   [Lat.  Cndoanu  or   CbdMMMi},  a  city  of  France, 

ial  of  the  department  of  Calvados,  is  situated  on  the 

river  Orne.  10  miles  from  the  sen,  and   14S  miles  bv  rail 

\V.  N.  W.  from   Paris:  lat.  49°  11'  12"  N.,  Ion.  0°  21'  W. 


It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Lower  Normandy.  It  has 
wide,  regular,  and  clean  streets,  several  fine  public  squares, 
and  many  noble  specimens  of  ancient  Norman  architecture. 
The  houses  are  generally  built  of  an  excellent  crcam- 
1  freestone  which  is  quarried  in  the  vicinity,  and  is 
called  (,'AKN  STOXK  (which  see).  Caen  is  connected  with 
Paris  by  a  railway,  and  with  the  sea  by  a  navigable  canal. 
j\mong  its  remarkable  edifices  are  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Ktienno,  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror  :  the  church 
of  La  Trinite1,  or  Abbaye-aux-Damcs.  founded  by  (,iu> •' -n 
Matilda  in  the  eleventh  century;  and  the  church  of  St. 
Pierre,  the  tower  or  spire  of  which  is  much  admired.  The 
castle,  commenced  by  William  the  Conqueror  and  finished 
by  his  son,  Henry  I.,  was  partially  destroyed  in  17U3. 
This  city  contains  a  large  public  library,  a  museum,  a 
botanic  garden,  a  custom-house,  the  hotel  of  the  prefecture, 
an  academy  of  arts  and  sciences.,  a  medical  school,  a  nor- 
mal school,  and  an  asylum  for  deaf-mutes.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  lace,  crape,  linens,  cotton  fabrics,  porcelain, 
cutlery,  flannel,  hats,  and  gloves.  Caen  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  Angora  and  woollen 
gloves.  This  was  an  important  place  as  early  as  912, 
when  it  became-  subject  to  the  Normans.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  before  he  conquered 
England.  In  1346  it  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  Kdward 
III.  of  England.  The  poet  Malhcrbe  and  Aubcr  the  com- 
poser were  born  here.  Pop.  41,564. 

Caen  Stone,  a  fine  cream-colored  or  light  yellow 
building-stone  which  is  exported  from  Caen  to  England 
and  the  U.  S.  It  is  an  oolite  or  sandstone,  and  is  easily 
worked.  It  was  extensively  used  in  England  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  cathedrals  »f  Winchester 
and  Canterbury  are  built  of  this  stone. 

Caerle'on  (anc.  7«c«  Silurum),  an  old  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Monmouthshire,  on  the  river  ITsk,  hero  crossed  by 
a  bridge,  2  miles  N.  E.  of  Newport.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  Rrltanttia  Secunda 
(modern  Wales),  and,  according  to  tradition,  was  a  resi- 
dence of  King  Arthur.  Many  Roman  antiquities  and 
relics  have  been  found  here,  as  baths,  altars,  statues,  coins, 
inscriptions,  and  aqueducts.  Here  is  also  a  rained  amphi- 
theatre 222  feet  in  length.  Pop.  1281. 

Caernarvon,  a  township  of  Berks  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  927. 

Caernarvon,  a  township  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
1566. 

C'apsnlpin'ia,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  order  Lcgumi- 
nossc,  the  type  of  the  sub-order  C&esalpinica).  This  sub- 
order is  characterized  by  irregular  flowers  which  are  not 
papilionaceous,  and  comprises  numerous  species,  some 
of  which  have  purgative  properties,  as  senna  (Cania). 
Others  bear  edible  fruits,  as  the  tamarind  and  the  carob. 
Among  the  products  of  the  sub-order  arc  COPAIBA,  LOG- 
WOOD, and  CAMWOOD  (which  see).  They  arc  mostly  natives 
of  warm  climates.  The  genus  Ceialpinia  has  pinnate  or 
bi-pinnate  leaves,  and  ten  stamens  in  each  flower.  The 
red  dyewood  called  sappan-wood  is  obtained  from  the  Cxt- 
alpinia  Sappan.  Other  species  yield  the  Brazil-wood  of 
commerce.  Among  the  species  of  the  above  sub-order 
that  grow  wild  in  the  U.  S.  are  the  C«rei«  Canadcntii,  the 
Gtedttfchia  triancanthot  and  monotiperma  (honey  locust). 

Cae'sar,  the  cognomen  of  a  patrician  Roman  family  of 
the  Julia  gens,  which  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the 
state,  and  claimed  a  descent  from  lulus,  a  son  of  .Vjieas. 
The  first  member  of  the  family  mentioned  in  history  is 
Sextus  Julius  Cffisar,  who  was  proctor  in  208  B.  C.  After 
the  family  had  become  extinct  (at  the  death  of  Nero),  the 
succeeding  emperors  of  Rome  assumed  the  name  of  Caesar 
as  a  title.  It  subsequently  became  the  title  of  the  heir- 
presumptive  to  the  throne. 

Cse'sar  (Julius),  or,  more  fully,  Caiun  Julius  Cae- 
sar, one  of  tho  most  remarkable  men  that  ever  lived, 
was  Imrn  on  the  12th  of  July,  100  B.  C.  He  belonged  to 
the  Julian  tribe  (gens  Julia),  which  boasted  its  descent 
from  lulus  (or  Julus),  the  son  of  ^Eneas.  In  83  Caesar  di- 
I  Cossntia  and  married  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of 
rinna.  This  act  offended  Sulla  (then  in  the  height  of  his 
pciwrri,  who  commanded  Ciesar  to  divorce  the  latter.  On 
his  refusal  to  obey  he  was  proscribed.  He  was  under  the 
neeessitv  of  concealing  himself  for  a  time,  but  on  the  inter- 
n  of  mutual  and  influential  friends  the  dictator  re- 
luetantlv  pardoned  him.  Sulla  is  reported  to  have  said  to 
some  of  his  friends  who  interceded  fur  him.  that  < 
would  some  day  be  tho  ruin  of  the  aristocracy,  adding, 
••  In  that  yoiin-.'  man  there  are  many  Mariusvs."  I'Marius 
had  proved  himself  tho  most  formidable  enemy  that  tho 
aristocratic  party  had  ever  encountered.)  S'mn  afte'.  <';esar 
went  to  Asia  Minor,  and  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Roman  army.  Afterwards,  while  on  his  journey  to  Rhodes 
with  a  view  to  study  oratory  under  Apollonius  Molo,  he 
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was  taken  by  pirates.     While  detained  by  them  he  often 

threatened  (in  jest,  as  they  supposed)  that  he  would  put 
them  to  death  when  ho  got  his  liberty.  The  required  ran- 
som having  at  last  been  paid,  he  manned  some  vessels, 
pursued  and  took  the  pirates,  and  crucified  them  all. 

Having  returned  to  Rome,  he  became  a  candidate  for 
popular  honors.  He  was  elected  quaestor  in  08  B.C.  This 
same  year  his  wife  Cornelia  died,  and  the  next  he  married 
Pompeia,  a  relative  of  Pompey  the  Great  and  a  grand- 
daughter of  Sulla.  This  was  done  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  Poinpey,  who,  since  the  death  of  Sulla,  was  all-pow- 
erful at  Home.  He  was  made  an  ajdile  in  65  B.  C.,  and 
sought  to  render  himself  popular  by  the  exhibition  of  pub- 
lic games  which  arc  said  to  have  surpassed  in  magnificence 
everything  of  the  kind  ever  before  seen  at  Rome.  He  was 
elected  pontifcx  inaximus  in  03  B.  C.  In  63  occurred  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  and  many  suspected  Caesar  of  being 
accessory  to  it.  When  Cicero  asked  the  opinion  of  the 
senate  respecting  the  punishment  which  ought  to  be  in- 
flicted on  the  conspirators,  all  the  senators  gave  judgment 
in  favor  of  their  death,  until  it  came  to  Caesar's  turn  to 
speak.  He  maintained  that  it  was  contrary  to  justice 
and  highly  inexpedient  to  put  men  of  their  rank  to  death 
without  a  full  trial.  His  argument  had  great  weight  with 
the  senators.  But  Cato  followed  in  a  powerful  speech, 
accusing  Cicsar  of  complicity  with  the  conspirators,  and 
carried  a  large  majority  of  the  senate  with  him.  The 
conspirators  were  condemned  to  death;  Csesar  himself 
narrowly  escaped. 

In  62  B.  C.  he  was  made  praetor,  and  was  sent  the  next 
year  as  propraetor  to  Spain,  where  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself  both  as  a  magistrate  and  general,  and  was  saluted 
as  impcrator  by  the  army.  In  60  he  was  elected  consul,  L. 
Calpurnius  Bibulus  being  his  colleague.  One  of  his  lead- 
ing measures  was  to  propose  an  agrarian  law,  by  which  a 
considerable  tract  of  the  public  land  was  to  be  divided 
among  the  poorer  citizens,  particularly  those  who  had  a 
number  of  children.  This  measure  was  carried,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  Bibulus.  With  a  view  to  strengthen  his 
interest  with  Pompey,  Cassar  gave  him  in  marriage  his 
daughter  Julia,  though  she  had  already  been  affianced  to  S. 
CaBpio.  He  formed  in  60  B.  C.,  with  Pompey  and  Crassus, 
a  secret  alliance  known  in  history  as  the  first  triumvirate. 
Supported  by  such  powerful  influence,  Caesar  was  enabled 
to  carry  through  the  senate  whatever  laws  or  measures  he 
pleased.  The  government  of  Cisalpine  and  Transalpine 
Uaul  having  been  decreed  to  him  for  five  years,  he  left 
Rome  in  the  spring  (of  58  B.  C.),  and  before  the  ensuing 
winter  he  had  ended  successfully  two  important  wars  in 
Transalpine  Gaul — one  with  the  Helvetii,  a  nation  inhab- 
iting what  is  now  Switzerland  j  the  other  with  Ariovistus, 
the  king  of  a  powerful  German  nation  who  had  a  few  years 
before  crossed  the  Rhine  and  established  themselves  in 
Gaul.  In  the  next  seven  years  he  not  only  subdued  the 
greater  part  of  Gaul,  but  crossed  over  (55  B.  C.)  into 
Britain,  defeated  Cassivelaunus,  one  of  the  kings  of  that 
country,  took  hostages,  and  fixed  the  tribute  the  Britons 
were  to  pay  to  Rome. 

Caesar's  daughter  Julia,  whom  he  had  given  in  marriage 
to  Pompey,  had  died  in  54  B.  C.  The  triumvir  Crassus 
had  been  killed  in  the  war  with  the  Parthians.  A  coolness 
gradually  arose  between  Caesar  and  Pompey.  The  latter 
appears  to  have  become  jealous  of  the  new  favorite  of  for- 
tune, since  all  his  own  exploits,  splendid  and  unparalleled 
as  they  were  at  the  time  they  were  performed,  had  been 
eclipsed  by  the  more  recent  and  more  glorious  achievements 
of  his  great  rival.  Pompey  had  succeeded  to  the  position 
of  Sulla  as  the  leader  of  the  aristocracy,  while  Cicsar's 
policy  had  been  from  the  first  to  cultivate  the  favor  of  the 
common  people.  The  two  parties  became  more  and  more 
hostile  to  each  other.  Some  of  the  more  violent  of  the  pa- 
tricians were  determined  to  crush  Caesar  at  all  hazards.  It 
was  at  length  proposed  in  the  senate,  in  60  B.  C.,  by  Mar- 
cellus,  that  Caesar,  the  Gallic  war  having  been  brought  to 
an  end,  should  lay  down  his  command  and  disband  his 
army  ;  but  Curio,  a  tribune  whom  Caesar  had  gained  over  to 
his  interests,  vetoed  the  decision  of  the  senate  ;  C»sar,  how- 
ever, was  deprived  of  two  of  his  legions.  But  desirous, 
by  the  moderation  of  his  conduct,  to  fasten  upon  his  oppo- 
nents the  responsibility  and  odium  of  beginning  the  quar- 
rel, he  sent  a  proposition  to  the  senate  that  he  would  agree 
to  dismiss  his  army  if  Pompey  would  do  the  same.  But 
the  senate  even  refused  to  consider  the  proposal.  It  was 
afterwards  decreed  that  Caesar  should  disband  his  army  by 
a  certain  day  or  be  considered  a  public  enemy.  This  was 
virtually  a  declaration  of  war,  for  no  one  could  believe  that 
Cicsar  would  thus  tamely  abandon  the  contest.  On  learn- 
ing the  decision  of  the  senate,  Caesar  assembled  his  army, 
and  in  an  eloquent  harangue  inspired  them  with  his  own 
indignant  spirit.  Accompanied  by  only  5000  infantry  and 
300  cavalry  (for  hie  other  troops  were  beyond  the  Alps),  he 


advanced  to  the  river  Rubicon,  which  then  marked  the  limit 
between  Italy  and  Cisalpine  Gaul.  After  revolving  in  his 
mind  for  some  time  his  perilous  enterprise,  he  at  length  ex- 
claimed, "The  die  is  cast!"  He  instantly  crossed  the  river, 
and  proceeded  with  rapid  strides  through  Ariwinuiu,  Ar- 
retium,  and  Ancona  towards  Rome.  Every  town  seemed 
ready  to  open  its  gates  as  he  approached.  In  the  general 
consternation,  Pompey,  with  the  two  consuls  and  many  of 
the  senators,  fled  from  the  city  towards  Brundisium,  closely 
pursued  by  Ctesar.  He  passed  over  into  Greece,  whither 
Ceesar,  for  want  of  ships,  was  unable  to  follow  him.  Ctesar 
soon  after  set  out  for  Spain,  where  Afranius  and  Petreius, 
Pompey's  lieutenants,  had  a  formidable  army  under  their 
command.  Having  compelled  them  to  sue  for  and  accept 
peace  ou  his  own  terms,  and  captured  Massilia(  Marseilles), 
he  returned  to  Rome,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Brundisium. 
After  some  delay  he  evaded  the  vigilance  of  Pompey's  fleet, 
and  succeeded  in  transporting  his  army  into  Greece.  In 
his  first  engagement  with  Pompey,  near  Dyrrhachium,  Cae- 
sar was  worsted,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat.  He  withdrew, 
pursued  by  Pompey,  to  Thessaly.  At  length  the  two  armies 
met  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia.  Caesar  had  only  22,000 
foot-soldiers  and  1000  horse,  while  the  army  of  Pompey 
amounted  to  45,000  infantry  and  7000  horse.  The  latter 
sustained  a  disastrous  defeat;  15,000  men  fell  in  battle,  and 
upwards  of  24,000  were  taken  prisoners.  Pompey  escaped 
to  Egypt,  where  he  was  basely  assassinated.  (See  POMPEY.) 
The  power  of  his  enemies  having  been  utterly  broken  in 
Greece,  Caesar  followed  Pompey  to  Egypt,  where  he  was 
detained  for  a  time,  captivated  by  the  charms  of  Cleopatra, 
whose  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  he  .supported 
against  those  of  her  brother  Ptolemy.  He  next  marched 
against  Pharnaces,  a  son  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  king  of 
Pontus.  Having  defeated  and  destroyed  the  army  of  Phar- 
naces,  he  wrote  to  the  senate  his  celebrated  letter  of  three 
words  only — Veni,  vidi,  vici.  He  next  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Pompeians  in  Africa,  who  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cato  and  Scipio,  whose  forces  were  defeated  and 
almost  exterminated  at  Thapsus,  not  far  from  Carthage 
(46  B.  C.).  Caesar  returned  to  Italy  the  undisputed  master 
of  the  Roman  world.  But  he  had  scarcely  time  to  cele- 
brate his  recent  triumphs  when  word  was  brought  that  the 
sons  of  Pompey,  Cneius  and  Sextus,  had  collected  a  for- 
midable army  in  Spain.  Ctesar  advanced  to  meet  them 
with  his  usual  celerity.  After  a  severe  and  bloody  battle 
he  gained  a  complete  victory.  He  said  afterwards  to  his 
friends  that  he  had  often  fought  for  victory,  but  then  only 
for  his  life. 

Having  thus  risen  to  power  on  the  ruins  of  the  republic, 
Caesar  appears  sincerely  to  have  sought  to  promote  the  true 
interests  of  his  country.  He  procured  the  enactment  of 
several  salutary  laws.  One  of  the  subjects  which  claime'd 
his  earnest  attention  was  the  regulation  of  the  calendar. 
His  improvements  have  been  adopted,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, by  all  the  European  nations.  (See  CALENDAR.)  He  is 
said  to  have  contemplated  the  preparation  of  a  complete 
digest  of  the  Romau  laws,  the  draining  of  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  and  other  important  public  works,  when  death  put 
an  end  to  all  his  schemes.  The  senate  had  conferred  upon 
him  the  title  imperator  (whence  our  "emperor"),  for  life; 
he  was  also  made  dictator  and  prtefcctus  mo  rum  ("chief  or 
ruler  of  manners  or  customs  "),  and  pontifex  inaximus.  To 
these  dignities  he  wished  to  add  that  of  king,  that  he  might 
transmit  his  power  to  his  successor.  Having  no  legitimate 
children  of  his  own,  he  had  adopted  his  grand-nephew, 
Octavius,  the  son  of  Attia,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Caesar's 
sister  Julia.  On  a  certain  public  festival,  the  Lupercalia 
(sometimes  called  in  English  the  Lupercal),  Antony,  a 
zealous  adherent  of  Csesar,  publicly  offered  bira  a  regal 
crown,  but  he,  perceiving  that  it  displeased  the  people,  re- 
fused it,  but  very  reluctantly,  according  to  some  accounts. 
From  the  time  of  Tarquin  the  Proud  the  name  of  king 
had  always  been  particularly  odious  to  Romans  of  every 
class.  Ca?sar's  evident  desire  to  be  a  king  stimulated  the 
hostility  of  his  enemies,  who  were  encouraged  to  hope  that 
the  taking  of  his  life  would  be  approved  even  by  many  of 
the  people.  A  conspiracy  in  which  sixty  persons  were 
implicated  was  formed.  Csesar  had  many  warnings,  it  is 
said,  of  his  approaching  fate,  but  as  he  scorned  to  live  in 
constant  terror  of  death,  he  disregarded  all  the  admoni- 
tions of  his  friend;-,  saying  it  was  better  to  die  at  once 
than  to  suffer  the  anguish  of  death  many  times  by  con- 
stantly fearing  it.  It  had  been  planned  that  when  Caesar 
came  into  the  senate  on  the  ides  of  March,  Cimber,  one  of 
the  conspirators,  should  present  a  petition  to  him,  and  that 
while  the  paper  was  being  read  the  others  should  crowd 
around,  as  if  very  anxious  that  Cimber  should  obtain  his 
request,  and  make  an  attack  upon  their  victim  all  at  once. 
At  first  Ctesar  resisted  with  great  spirit,  but  when  he 
perceived  the  number  of  his  enemies  he  resigned  him- 
self to  his  fate,  and,  wrapping  his  toga  about  him,  fell  at 
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the  Toot  of  Pomncy's  statue,  the  base  of  which  was  bathed 
;ir's  liliinil.  One  account  states  that  he  resolutely 
defended  himself  until  he  saw  the  dagger  of  M.  Brutus 
among  those  of  the  other  conspirators,  when,  exclaiming 
"  Them  too,  Bruins !"  he  yielded  without  any  further  strug- 
gle. Ho  was  as»ii"inaicd  It  li.  ('..  in  the  fifty-sixth  year 
of  his  age.  In  person,  Caesar  was  tall  and  of  a  command- 
ing presence.  His  constitution  wag  naturally  delicate.  i>nl 
by  I'M -i-rise  unil  exposure  lie  hemmo  so  hardy  that  none  of 
Idicrs  could  better  bear  the  fatigues  and  privations 
incident  to  iv  military  life.  He  was  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  subject  to  attacks  of  epilepsy. 

As  a  general,  Casaar  was  probably  superior  in  genius  to 
every  other  commander  of  whom  history  makes  mention, 
excepting,  pi'rliaps,  Hannibal  alone.  (See  HANNIBAL.)  In 
the  fertility  of  his  resources,  indeed,  ho  appears  to  have 
surpassed  all  other  generals  that  ever  lived.  It  has  been 
said  that  Napoleon  taught  his  enemies  how  to  conquer  him, 
but  Caesar's  enemies  never  learned  how  to  conquer  him,  be- 
cause he  had  not  a  mere  system  of  tactics,  but  a  new  strat- 
agem for  every  new  emergency.  But  he  was  not  only  a 
great  general,  but  a  pre-eminent  statesman,  and  the  great- 
est orator  of  his  ago  except  Cicero.  Ciesarwas  also  distin- 
guished as  a  historian ;  he  wrote  the  in-st  seven  books  of 
the  commentaries  treating  of  the  Gallic  war,  and  three 
books  relating  to  the  civil  war.  His  stylo  is  remarkable 
for  ease,  clearness,  and  simplicity.  • 

Referring  to  those  remarkable  men  in  history  who  have 
compelled  "nations  unaccustomed  to  control"  to  bow  obe- 
dient to  their  will,  Maeaulay  observes  :  "  In  this  class  three 
men  stand  pre-eminent — Caoaar.  Cromwell,  and  Bonaparte; 
the  highest  place  in  this  remarkable  triumvirate  belongs 
undoubtedly  to  C;es:ir.  Ho  united  the  talents  of  Bonaparte 
to  those  of  Cromwell,  and  ho  possessed  also  what  neither 
Cromwell  nor  Bonaparte  possessed — learning,  taste,  wit, 
eloquence,  the  sentiments  and  manners  of  an  accomplished 
gentleman."  Wll.l.rAM  JACOBS. 

Cresare'a  [Or.  Kourupci'a ;  anciently  called  Turrit  ftlm- 
fom'*],  an  ancient  city  and  seaport  of  Palestine,  now  in 
ruins,  was  situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  about  37  miles 
N.  of  Jaffa,  and  55  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem.  It  was 
founded  by  Herod  the  Great  (22  B.  ('.),  who  erected  hero 
several  magnificent  eilifiees.  and  proteeted  its  port  by  a 
semicircular  mole,  which  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  works  of  antiquity.  Ctesarea  was  the 
scene  of  several  events  recorded  in  the  book  of  Acts.  (See 
Acts,  chaps,  x..  xxiii.,  xxv.)  It  was  taken  by  the  crusaders 
in  1101.  The  site  is  now  covered  with  shapeless  ruins. 

Cwsarean  Operation.     See  HYSTEROTOMY. 

Cresare'a  Philip'pi,  or  Pa'neas,  an  ancient  town 
of  Palestine,  situated  about  20  miles  N.  of  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee :nnl  !.">  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Damascus.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Matthew  xvi.  Hi.  This  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  vil- 
lage of  Banias.  in  which  some  ancient  ruins  arc  visible. 

Cffisar's  Creek,  a  township  of  Greene  eo.,  0.  Pop. 
1114. 

Ca-'sium  (symbol  Cs;  atomic  weight,  133),  an  alkali 
metal  discovered  with  the  spectroscope  by  Bunsen  and 
KirehhofV  in  1SCII  ill  the  water  of  some  saline  springs  in 
Germany.  The  salt  spring  of  Diirkheim  contains  0.17 
parts  of  the  chloride  in  1,000,000.  The  hot  spring  of 
\Vheal  Clifford  was  found  to  contain  0.12  grains  of  tho 
chloride  in  a  gallon.  Ciesium  is  widely  diffused  in  nature, 
though  in  exceedingly  small  quantities;  it  has  been  found 
with  rabidiun  in  lepidolitc,  petalite,  and  some  felspars. 
The  mineral  yi'llits  of  Klba  is  reported  to  contain  of  per 
cent,  of  cesium.  In  its  ehemieal  relations  caesium  is  closely 
analogous  to  potassium,  though  it  is  more  electro-positive, 
being,  indeed,  the  m.i-t  elertro-positive  clement  known.  A 
fused  niii^s  of  ca'simu  chloride  may  be  decomposed  by  the 
clectrie  eurmit.  but  the  ciesium  rises  to  the  surface  and 
burns  with  a  reddish  llame.  Bun-vn  niitaincd  it  as  an 
amalgam  with  mercury.  Imt  even  in  amalgam  or  allov  it 
absorbs  o\yi:eii  with  great  rapidity.  The  platin-chloride 
is  more  insoluble  than  that  of  potassium,  and  this  fact  has 
formed  the  basis  of  its  separation  from  that  element.  The 
spectrum  of  coosium  is  characterized  by  two  blue  lines. 

C.  F.  CHANDLKR. 

Caffraria.     See  KAKFRARIA. 

Caffeine,  an  alkaloid  existing  in  coffee,  tea,  Paragnay 
tea  (  //''j-  /'(/rfTf/imi/'"»*''*).  and  gn:iran:i  I  'I'mtc-r  , 
or  favlKnia  tor&itf*),  oaDed  also  Theine  and  (•uara- 
nino.  Chemical  formula, CtHnl^O*  It  was  dlloovwed 
by  Runge  in  ISL'O.  and  almost  sinm!t:ineou>l  v  by  1'elletier. 
I'aventou,  and  Robiquet.  Oudry  in  1827  extracted  an  al- 
kaloid from  tea  which  he  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  com- 
pound, and  called  it  theine.  but  in  Is.1'*  Job?!  proved  caf- 
feine and  theine  to  be  identical.  Stenhouse  extracted  caf- 
feine or  theine  from  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  Paraguay  tea, 


while  Martins  extracted  it  from  the  dry  pulp  of  the  Paul- 
linin  torbtlit  or  guarana.  and  , -alb  .1  it  guaruiiinc.  but  after- 
wards proved  the  alkaloid  to  be  identical  with  caffeine. 
Van  Corput  first  showed  that  the  lea  •  •. (Tee-plant, 

as  well  as  the  berries,  contained  caffeine.  It  probably  also 
exists  in  other  plant  . 

Caffeine  occurs  in  the  raw  and  also  in  the  roasted  coffee, 
the  amount  varying  with  the  variety  of  coffee,  the  ripeness 
of  tho  sample,  the  season  of  the  harvest,  etc.  The  mean 
amount  of  caffeine,  as  determined  by  Stcnhousc  in  samples 
of  various  coffees,  was  0.8  to  I  per  cent.  Domingo  coffee 
contains  the  least  and  Martinique  coffee  the  most  caffeine. 
Tea  contains  somewhat  more  caffeine  than  coffee,  2.5  to  3.4 
percent,  having  been  found  in  hyson  tea,  2.2  to  4.1  in  gun- 
powder tea,  and  0.9  to  2.1  per  cent,  in  various  black  teas. 
(fftcnkouft.)  Mean,  about  2  per  cent.  The  Paraguay  tea 
used  in  several  South  American  countries  to  prepare  the 
drink  known  by  the  natives  as  "mate"  contains  1.1  to  1.2 
per  cent,  of  caffeine.  The  guarana,  which  is  a  sort  of 
chocolate,  the  seeds  of  the  plant  being  roasted  and  ground 
to  a  paste  with  water,  contains  about  5  per  cent,  of  caffeine. 
Guarana  is  used  by  the  Brazilians  to  counteract  dysentery, 
retention  of  urine,  etc.  Caffeine  is  supposed  to  exist  in  cof- 
fco-berrics  and  tea-leaves,  combined  with  tannic  acid  and 
potassa — i.  e.  as  potassium  caffeo-tannate. 

Several  methods  of  extraction  have  been  practised,  as 
precipitating  the  infusion  of  tea  or  coffee  with  basic  lead 
acetate,  freeing  from  excess  of  lead  salt  by  hydrosulphuric 
acid,  and  then  crystallizing  out  from  the  solution,  precipi- 
tating by  milk  of  lime,  and  extracting  tho  caffeine  from 
the  precipitate  by  water  or  alcohol.  Another  process  ia 
based  on  tho  volatility  of  the  alkaloid. 

When  pure,  caffeine  appears  in  white  silky  needles  hav- 
ing no  odor,  containing  8.4  per  cent,  of  water  of  crystalli- 
zation, which  it  parts  with  at  150°  C. ;  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  and  much  more  so  in  hot,  less  soluble  in  al- 
cohol, and  still  less  so  in  ether.  It  acts  as  a  weak  base, 
dissolving  in  acids,  from  which  it  may  be  crystallized  by 
evaporation.  Boiled  with  fixed  caustic  alkalies,  it  decom- 
poses, giving  methylamine.  Heating  with  basic  hydrate 
alters  it  to  a  stronger  base — caffoidinc.  Boiled  with  an  ex- 
cess of  nitric  acid  and  then  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  it 
gives  a  red  color,  resembling  that  obtained  from  murexido, 
on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  which  is  quite  characteristic. 

C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Ca'gliari,  one  of  the  two  provinces  into  which  the  island 
of  Sardinia  is  divided,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  province 
of  Sassari,  and  on  tho  E.,  S..  and  W.  by  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Area,  5224  square  miles.  The  ground  is  marshy  and 
tho  climate  unhealthy.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are 
grain,  oil,  almonds,  sugar,  molasses,  and  wine.  Chief  town, 
Cagliari.  Pop.  in  1871,  392,958. 

Cagliari  (anc.  Calarit  or  Caralit),  a  city  of  Sardinia, 
the  capital  of  tho  above  province,  is  situated  on  a  spacious 
bay  on  the  S.  coast ;  lat.  39°  13'  N.,  Ion.  9°  7'  E.  It  has  a 
large  and  secure  harbor,  which  is  defended  by  several  forts, 
and  is  the  emporium  through  which  nearly  all  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  island  passes.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  about 
thirty  churches,  numerous  convents,  a  public  library,  sev- 
eral hospitals,  an  arsenal,  a  mint,  and  a  college.  Here  are 
manufactures  of  cotton  fabrics,  soap,  gunpowder,  leather, 
and  furniture.  Among  the  articles  of  export  are  grain, 
wine,  oil,  salt,  saffron,  and  rags.  Pop.  in  1871,  32,834. 

Cagliari  I  PAOI.M.  an  eminent  Italian  painter  of  the 
Venetian  school,  often  called  PAI  i.  VKIEONKSH,  was  born  at 
Verona  1530.  He  was  a  pupil  of  his  uncle,  Antonio  Badile, 
and  he  worked  successively  in  Venice.  Rome,  and  other 
cities  of  Italy.  He  was  an  excellent  colorist,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  richness  and  fertility  of  his  imagination. 
Among  his  masterpieces  are  "Tho  Marriage  at  Cana" 
(which  is  now  in  the  louvre).  "The  Calling  of  Saint  An- 
drew to  the  Apostlcsliip,"  ''The  Rape  of  Europa."  and 
"The  Presentation  of  the  Family  of  Darius  to  Alexan- 
der." Ho  was  a  contemporary  of  Titian.  Died  April 
Hi,  1588. 

Caglios'tro  (ALEXANDER),  Counr,  a  famous  Italian 
charlatan  and  impostor,  whose  proper  name  was  GII-SEPPK 
BAI.SAMO,  was  born  at  Palermo  June  '2.  171:'..  He  learned 
a  little  chemistry  and  medicine  in  a  monastery,  where  he 
was  assistant  apothecary.  Having  assumed  the  title  of 
count  and  become  a  Freemason,  he  travelled  through  many 
countries,  professing  to  be  a  physician  and  alchemist,  and 
raising  000063  ''^  quackery  and  other  forms  of  imposture. 
In  some  of  his  adventures  he  was  attended  by  bis  wife,  and 
travelled  in  his  own  coach  in  an  ostentations  style.  About 
1780  he  visited  1'aris.  where  he  made  many  dupes  among 
the  higher  classes,  and  revived  an  old  Egyptian  .Ma 
order,  of  which  he  became  grand  kophta.  He  \v:i~  patron- 
ized by  Cardinal  do  Rohan,  with  whom  he  was  implicated 
in  the  affair  of  the  '•  diamond  necklace,"  and  was  impris- 
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oncd  in  the  liastile  in  1785.  Having  been  liberated  in 
1786,  he  visited  England,  where  he  obtained  little  success. 
He  afterward!'  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  arrested  in  1789 
as  a  Freemason,  and  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life. 
Died  in  17'J5.  (See  CARLVLK,  "Miscellanies,"  vol.  iv.) 

Cagno'la  (LriGi).  MARQUIS,  an  eminent  Italian  archi- 
tect, born  in  Milan  June  9,  1762.  He  became  president 
of  the  Institute  of  Milan.  His  greatest  works  are  two 
triumphal  arches  of  Milan — viz.  the  Porto  del  Ticino  (onco 
called  Porta  di  Marengo)  and  the  Arco  dclla  Pace  or  Porta 
del  Sempione,  eommenced  in  1807  and  finished  about  1837. 
The  latter  is  built  of  white  marble,  and  is  seventy-eight 
feet  high.  Died  Aug.  12,  IS)!:!. 

Cagots  [Fr.],  a  despised  race  of  social  outcasts  (re- 
sembling in  some  respects  the  gypsies)  who  have  wandered 
over  parts  of  France  for  centuries,  and  were  considered  de- 
scendants of  the  Visigoths,  whom  Clovis  nearly  annihilated 
in  battle  in  the  tifth  century.  Before  the  great  French 
Revolution  they  were  bound  by  law  to  wear  a  peculiar 
dress,  to  live  apart,  to  labor  in  none  but  menial  occupa- 
tions, and  only  to  enter  churches  by  a  special  door  in  each. 
The  Revolution  relieved  them  from  all  legal  disabilities, 
but  could  not  release  them  at  once  from  social  outlawry 
and  general  detestation.  Vulgar  prejudice  still  regarded 
them  with  abhorrence  as  foul  and  depraved,  and  they  were 
B-till  objects  of  aversion  and  loathing.  Of  late,  however, 
they  would  seem  to  have  sunk  out  of  sight,  being  either 
absorbed  into  the  lower  class  of  the  peasants  or  dwindled 
to  a  handful.  In  1872  they  were  reported  to  number  5000. 
(See  MICHEL,  "History  of  Outcast  Races,"  1847.) 

Cahaw'ba,  a  river  of  Alabama,  rises  in  the  N.  central 
part  of  the  State,  flows  in  a  general  S.  S.  W.  direction,  and 
enters  the  Alabama  at  Cahawba,  in  Dallas  co.  Length, 
estimated  at  150  miles. 

Cahawba,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Dallas  co.,  Ala., 
is  on  the  Alabama  River  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ca- 
hawba, about  8  miles  .S.  W.  of  Sclma.  Cotton  is  shipped 
here  in  steamboats.  Pop.  of  Cahawba  township,  1859. 

Cahicr,  ka'ya',  a  French  word  signifying  primarily  a 
copy-book;  a  bundle  of  writing-paper  or  manuscript;  a 
number  of  sheets  of  paper  loosely  tied  together.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  memorial  or  report  of  a  public  assem- 
bly or  body,  and  the  official  instructions  of  the  electors  to 
the  deputies  who  were  sent  to  the  States-General  in  1789. 

Caho'ka,  a  post-village  of  Clark  co.,  Mo.  It  has  one 
weekly  newspaper. 

Caho'kia,  a  post-village  of  St.  Clair  co.,  III.,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  10  miles  N.  W.  of  Belleville,  It  was 
settled  by  the  French  about  1683,  and  its  present  inhabit- 
ants are  of  French  descent,  and  preserve  many  of  their 
old  ancestral  customs.  Coal  is  found  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  name  is  derived  from  a  tribe  of  Indians  long  extinct. 

Cahors  (anc.  Diroiia),  a  town  of  France,  the  capital 
of  the  department  of  Lot,  is  on  the  river  Lot,  57  miles  N. 
of  Toulouse.  The  site  is  a  rocky  eminence  enclosed  on 
several  sides  by  the  river.  It  contains  a  largo  cathedral,  a 
college,  a  theatre,  a  public  library,  and  a  normal  school; 
and  has  manufactures  of  glass,  paper,  woollen  goods,  cot- 
ton yarn,  etc.  Here  are  remains  of  a  magnificent  Roman 
aqueduct.  Pop.  Ifi.Slii. 

Cailliaud  (FHKIIKKIC),  a  French  traveller,  born  at 
Nantes  Mar.  17,  1787.  He  discovered  in  Mount  Zabarah, 
in  Egypt,  the  emerald-mines  which  were  worked  in  ancient 
times.  He  published  a  "Journey  to  the  Oasis  of  Thebes" 
(1821),  and  "Researches  into  the  Arts  and  Trades  and  the 
Civil  and  Domestic  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians, 
Nubians,  and  Ethiopians"  (1831).  Died  May  1,  1809. 

Cnillie,  or  (  aillc  (RENE),  a  French  traveller, born  in 
Deux-Scvres  Sept.  19,  1799.  He  gained  a  prize  of  10,000 
francs  which  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris  offered  to 
the  iirst  traveller  who  should  visit  Timbuctoo.  He  per- 
formed the  journey  from  Sierra  Leone  to  Timbuctoo  in 
1827-28,  and  published  a  narrative  of  his  adventures 
(1830).  Died  May  25,  1838. 

Cain,  a  township  of  Fountain  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1802. 

Cain'ite*,or  Cain'ians,  a  Gnostic  sect  of  the  second 
century,  who  maintained  that  Cain  was  superior  to  Abel, 
since  the  latter  was  easily  overcome  by  him.  They  also 
professed  reverence  for  Judas  and  all  the  worst  characters 
mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

Cainozo'ic,  Kainozo'ic,  or  Crenozo'ic  [from  the 
Gr.  Kaii-os,  "new,"  and  £<*>«,  "living"],  a  geological  term 
synonymous  with  tertiary,  and  applied  by  some  writers  to 
rocks  which  were  formed  after  the  raesozoic. 

Cain's,  a  township  of  Marion  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1007. 

Caique,  a  small  boat  for  conveying  passengers,  used 
principally  on  the  Bosphorus  near  Constantinople. 


Caird  (JOHN),  an  eloquent  Scottish  pulpit-orator  and 
Presbyterian,  was  born  at  Greenock  in  1823.  He  was  or- 
dained a  minister  in  1845,  and  became  pastor  at  Errol, 
Perthshire,  in  1849.  Ho  gained  a  wide  reputation  by  a 
sermon  on  "  Religion  in  Every  Day  Life,"  preached  before 
Queen  Victoria  in  1855.  Ho  removed  to  Glasgow  in  1858. 

Cairn,  a  Celtic  word  signifying  a  "  heap  or  pile."  is 
applied  to  artificial  and  conical  heaps  of  unhewn  stones 
which  are  frequently  found  in  Europe  on  tops  of  hills. 
Many  cairns  are  found  near  the  circles  of  unhewn  stone 
pilhirs  which  are  sometimes  called  Druidical.  In  some 
cases  the  heaps  of  stones  are  girdled  round  by  largo  unhewn 
stones  set  upright  in  the  ground.  It  appears  that  the  ma- 
jority of  them  were  raised  as  sepulchres  and  monuments 
for  the  dead.  Human  bones  are  often  found  buried  under 
them,  together  with  stone  hammers,  flint  arrow-heads,  flint 
axes,  bronze  weapons,  etc.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland  oc- 
cur large  cairns  called  "chambered  cairns."  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  is  at  New  Grange,  on  the  river  Boyne, 
near  Drogheda.  It  is  400  paces  in  circumference,  about 
eighty  feet  high,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  about  ISO, 000 
tons  of  stones.  It  presents  the  appearance  of  a  grassy  hill 
partially  wooded,  but  on  examination  the  coating  of  earth 
is  found  to  be  superficial.  An  opening  accidentally  dis- 
covered is  the  external  entrance  of  a  gallery  leading  to  a 
large  cruciform  chamber  containing  three  granite  basins 
or  urns.  The  sides  or  walls  of  the  chamber  are  formed  of 
immense  blocks  of  stone,  some  of  which  arc  covered  with 
carved  figures,  supposed  to  be  symbolical.  In  countries 
where  stones  are  scarce  the  place  of  the  cairn  is  supplied 
by  the  barrow  or  earthen  mound,  which  differs  from  a  cairn 
only  in  the  material  of  which  it  is  made. 

Cairngorm  Stones,  a  name  given  by  jewellers  to 
brown  or  yellow  quartz  or  rock-crystal  found  at  Cairn- 
gorm, in  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland.  The  color  is  produced 
by  a  little  oxide  of  iron  or  manganese.  They  are  used  as 
ornamental  stones,  and  the  yellow  variety  is  often  called 
topaz,  but  it  is  inferior  to  the  true  topaz  in  hardness  and 
brilliancy. 

Cairns  (HUGH  Mc('almont),  LORD,  a  distinguished 
orator  and  lawyer,  born  near  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1819. 
He  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Belfast  in  J852,  and 
was  appointed  attorney-general  by  Lord  Derby  in  1866. 
He  was  lord  chancellor  of  England  from  Feb.,  186S,  until 
December  of  that  year,  and  was  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1869. 

Cal'ro  [called  by  the  Arabs  Al  Masr  or  Musr ;  also 
Al  Kahirch  (or  Qahcra},  i.  ?.  "the  victorious  "],  a  famous 
city,  the  capital  of  modern  Egypt,  is  situated  in  a  sandy 
plain  on  the  right  (E.)  bank  of  the  Nile,  5  miles  S.  of  tho 
commencement  of  the  Delta ;  lat.  30°  3'  N.,  Ion.  31°  18'  E. 
Elevation,  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  cli- 
mate is  warm,  dry,  and  healthy,  with  a  mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  about  72°  F.  Tho  mean  temperature  of  sum- 
mer is  85°,  and  that  of  winter,  58°.  Cairo  is  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  the  ridge  of  Mokattam,  and  is  surrounded  by 
stone  walls  with  antique  battlements.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
crooked,  and  ill-paved.  The  houses,  which  are  mostly  built 
of  brick,  arc  substantial,  have  flat  roofs,  and  two  or  three 
stories.  The  city  is  divided  into  quarters,  which  are  ap- 
propriated to  tho  several  religious  sects,  and  occupied  re- 
spectively by  the  Mussulmans,  the  Jews,  the  Christians, 
etc.  These  quarters  are  separated  by  gates  that  arc  closed 
at  night.  Cairo  is  connected  with  Alexandria  by  a  railway. 

The  most  remarkable  edifices  of  Cairo,  which  comprise 
many  of  the  finest  remains  of  Arabian  architecture,  are 
the  mosques  and  minarets ;  the  latter,  which  arc  very  lofty, 
and  built  of  alternate  layers  of  red  and  white  stone,  are 
considered  tho  most  beautiful  in  the  Levant.  The  city  con- 
tains about  350  mosques,  one  of  which,  the  great  mosque 
of  Sultan  Tooloon,  was  built  879  A.  D.  It  exhibits  the 
oldest  specimens  of  the  pointed  arch.  The  magnificent 
mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan  has  two  very  high  and  graceful 
minarets.  The  majestic  "  Tombs  of  the  Caliphs,"  which 
arc  in  the  environs  without  the  walls,  are  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  Saracenic  architecture.  Here  arc  handsome  pub- 
lic gardens  with  groves  of  orange,  citron,  and  palm  trees. 
Among  the  remarkable  objects  in  the  vicinity  of  Cairo  are 
the  palace  of  the  viceroy,  the  obelisk  of  Heliopolis,  and  the 
old  and  celebrated  Nilomcter,  on  the  island  of  Rodah,  which 
is  a  graduated  column  indicating  the  height  of  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile.  Tho  Great  Pyramid  is  about  10  miles 
S.  W.  of  this  city.  Cairo  has  long  been  celebrated  as  a  seat 
of  Oriental  learning  and  Mohammedan  theology.  It  has  a 
university  or  college  which  is  attended  by  nearly  2000  stu- 
dents. Here  are  numerous  iron-foundries,  calico-printing 
works,  and  extensive  manufactures  of  cotton  and  silk  fab- 
rics. The  Arabs  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  races  which 
compose  the  population.  Cairo,  which  is  supposed  to  oc- 
cupy the  site  of  the  ancient  Latopolitt,  was  founded  by  tho 
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Arabs  about  970  A.  D.,  and  was  ruled  by  tho  Fatimite  ca- 
liphs until  1171,  when  Saladin  became  master  of  Egypt.  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  sultans  of  Kgvpt  until  it  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Turks  in  L.I*.  I'op.  in  1S7I.  :',a:i,851. 

Cairo,  ka'ro,  a  river-port  of  Illinois,  capital  of  Alex- 
ander county,  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  State, 
upon  the  point  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mis 
.pi  rivers,  I7.i  miles  below  St.  I.ouis.  It  is  the  termi- 
nus ot  tho  Illinois  Central,  Cairo  and  St.  Lonlt,  M  i- 
Ccnlral,  mid  Cairo  Arkansas  and  Texas  R.  Us., and  a  mar- 
ket for  the  supply  of  a  large  portion  of  Southern  Illinois, 
South  i  a  i  Mi-  mi  i.  and  Western  Kentucky.  It  is  an  im-  j 
portant  df'pot  for  the  products  of  Northern  Illinois,  Iowa, 
and  Wisconsin  seeking  southern  markets.  Over-lUOO  - 
boats  land  at  its  wharf  annually.  It  has  a  considerable 
manufacturing  industry,  costly  public-school  buildings,  and 
a  line  ruMoni-liouse.  It  has  two  national  banks  and  ilin  e 
daily  mid  three  weekly  papers.  Tho  low  site  of  tho  city 
1  the  i-niisi ruction  of  a  levee  to  protect  it  from 
inundations.  Pop.  in  1870,  6267 ;  local  census  of  1873, 8315. 
M.  B.  HAKIIKI.I.,  Kn.  "GA/.KTTE." 

Cairo,  a  township  of  Ilenvillo  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  326. 

Cairo,  a  post-villa  iron  ml  township  of  Greene  co.,  N.  Y., 
has  tour  churches  and  some  manufactures,  and  contains  the 
county  pool-house.  I'op.  of  township,  2283. 

Caissc,  a  French  word,  tho  primary  meaning  of  which 
is  a  "  chest,"  "  box."  "  case,"  or  "  coffer."  It  has  important 
applications  in  commerce,  finance,  etc.  In  mercantile  busi- 
ness it  signifies"  cash"  or  "cash-box."  In  anatomy,  caisse 
is  tho  drum  of  the  ear.  In  financial  affairs  the  term  is  ap- 
plied to  a  fund  ;  also  to  tho  pay-office.  "  Caissc  d'Kpargne" 
signifies  a  savings  fund  or  savings  bank. 

Caisson,  a  French  word  which  in  architecture  signifies 
a  coffer,  a  sunken  panel  in  a  Hat  orvauked  coiling  or  in  tho 
soffit  of  a  cornice.  In  civil  engineering  the  term  is  applied 
to  an  enclosure  or  largo  vessel  in  which  tho  foundations  of 
tho  piers  of  a  bridge  are  built  and  gradually  lowered  to  tho 
bottom  of  a  stream.  Caisson  is  also  a  name  given  to  a 
tumbril  or  ammunition-cart  used  in  the  artillery  service. 
In  maritime  affairs  it  is  applied  to  an  apparatus  for  lifting  a 
1  out  of  tho  water  for  repairs  or  inspection.  It  is  usu- 
ally a  hollow  structure  which  contains  an  air-chamber,  and 
is  sunk  by  letting  water  into  it.  After  it  has  been  placed 
under  tin-  vc-si  I  tin-  water  is  pumped  out,  and  tho  caisson 
ith  the  vessel.  (See  FOUNDATIONS.) 

Caith'ness,  tho  northernmost  county  of  Scotland,  is 
bounded  on  tin-  W.  by  tho  county  of  Sutherland  and  by 
tin- 0.  can  on  tin- oi  her  three  sides.  Area,  712  square  miles. 
Tho  sea-coast  is  bold  and  rocky,  with  many  inlets  or  bays. 
Tho  surface  is  nearly  level,  except  a  mountain-range  formed 
of  granite  and  gneiss,  which  extends  along  the  western 
.  and  rises  to  the  height  of  2300  feet.  A  large  part 
of  tho  county  is  moorland,  destitute  of  trees.  The  staple 
products  of  tho  soil  are  oats,  potatoes,  and  turnips.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  tho  herring,  cod,  and 
salmon  tishories.  and  o\cr  l.>n,ooO  barrels  of  cured  fish  are 
annually  exported  from  this  county.  Chief  towns.  Wick 
and  Tliurso.  In  tin-  Middle  Ages  the  kings  of  Norway 
ruled  over  this  part  of  Scotland.  Pop.  in  1871,  39,0s(l. 

Caithness,  EVIM.S  o, ,  and  Barons  Berriedale  (1455,  in 
Scotland).  I'.aron.s  liarnigill  (  iM'.n.  in  tho  United  Kingdom), 
and  baronets  (Id:.".!,  in  Scotland).— JASIF.S  SIM-I.AIK,  tho 
fourteenth  earl,  was  born  Dec.  16,  1821,  and  succeeded  his 
father  in  lh.-.>. 

Caithness  Flagstones  are  dark-colored  bituminous 
schists,  slightly  in  ml  calcareous,  found  in  Caith- 

ness, Scotland.  Their  great  toughness  and  durability  ren- 
der them  valuable  for  pavements,  cisterns  and  other  pur- 
fOtet.  They  belong  to  the  old  rod  sandstone  formation. 

('.•rills  [the  l.iitini/.ed  form  of  A'xy,  A"<-i/,  or  • 
(JOHN),  M.  D.,  a.  learned  Knglish  phy-ician,  born  at  Nor- 
i,  Kill).  Ho  practised  medicine  at  Cambridge 
and  in  London,  and  was  appointed  physician  suoocssivelv 
to  Edward  VI..  Queen  Mary,  and  Kli/.alicth.  In  !.">57he 
founded  Cains  College,  Cambridge,  lie  wrote,  besides  other 
works,  a  "Treatise  on  the  Sweating  Sickness"  (1552). 
Hied  July  :!'.!.  1572. 

<  aiva'no.  a  town  of  Italy,  in  tho  province  of  Naples.  8 
miles  N.  of  Naples,  was  fortified  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
hn-  iviiKiiiiH  of  its  nld  walls  and  towers.  I'op.  '.Mil. 

Caj'etnn  [It.  l'nj,t,,m>  or  i'niit<in<>:  I.at.  '',,,7,;,,,,,]. 
tho  surname  of  Tumi  \s  UK  Vm.  an  Italian  prolate,  born  at 
Gnoia  (Caietu)  Fob.  L'll,  I  I7l>.  He  became  the  general  of 
the  Dominican  order  in  l.'iOS,  and  a  cardinal  in  1  '17.  loon 
nfler  which  Leo  X.  sent  him  as  legate  to  Germany  in  order 
nee  Luther  to  recant.  In  l.''l'.'  In-  l.ecame  bishop  of 
G.i.-ta.  He  was  one  of  the  first  who  maintained  without 
reserve  the  infallibility  of  the  pope.  Died  Aug.  9,  1534. 


C'aj'npnt,  or  Cajepnt  (Mtlaleurn  r.i /<•/,„  n't,  a  tree  of 

the  order   Myrtnocie.  -ul.  order    l.opto.-poi  m. •-., -.    h the 

loavesof  which  the  pungent,  aromatic  volatile  oil  of  i-ajuput 
is  obtained  by  distillation.  The  cajuput  i-  eoninn'ii  on  tho 
Moluccas  and  in  the  southern  pail  <>!  r."ino<i.  It  is  rather 
a  small  tree,  with  a  crooked  trunk,  thick  spongy  bark,  w  bite 
wood  (whence  the  name  cajuput,  properly  l-ni/n/iuii.  signi- 

whitc  wood), and  terminal  spikes  of  white  II 
The  greater  number  of  the  species  of  this  ^i  nu  -  ai  •   i 
of  Australia,  some  of  them  very  beautiful  ornament    "t  but 
houses.     Much  of  the  oil  of  eajuput  of  e< nice  is  pre- 
pared in  the  inland  of  Banda.  and  at  Amboyna  and  Bouro. 

Several  Other  species  \  ield  this  oil.      Two  Mleklllls  of  !- 

yield  scarcely  three  drachms  of  the  oil,  which  is  green, 
transparent,  limpid,  with  a  strong  odor,  agreeable  only 
when  much  diffused.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  stimulating 
aromatic  in  medicine,  and  is  considered  very  efficacious  in 
rheumatism. 

Cal'abar  Bean,  the  seed  of  the  1'hynnulSijmn  rtuniomm, 
a  twining,  half-shrubby  leguminous  plant,  a  native  of 
Western  Africa.  It  belongs  to  the  sub-order  Papilionacew, 
and  is  nearly  allied  to  the  kidney  bean.  The  bean  is  used 
as  an  ordeal  among  the  Africans.  It  is  very  poisonous; 
fifteen  of  tho  beans  have  produced  death  in  an  hour.  It  is 
used  by  surgeons,  in  small  amounts,  to  cause  contraction 
of  tho  pupil  of  the  eye,  tho  opposite  of  the  effect  of  bella- 
donna. It  is  also  sometimes  given  in  tetanus  and  some 
other  diseases.  It  is  a  powerful  depressant  to  the  nervous 
action. 

Cal'abash  Tree  (Cracmtia  C'lyVf/-),  a  tree  of  the 
order  Bignoniace&e,  is  a  native  of  the  tropical  parts  of 
America.  It  bears  a  large  fruit,  sometimes  one  foot  in 
diameter,  the  hard  shell  of  which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
bottles  and  other  vessels.  These  shells  are  so  hard  that 
water  may  be  boiled  in  them.  They  arc  sometimes  polished, 
carved  with  figures,  and  converted  into  ornamental  vessels. 
Tho  wood  of  this  tree  is  tough  and  flexible,  and  a  suitable 
material  for  coaches.  The  term  calabash  is  also  applied  to 
the  fruit  of  the  gourd,  which  is  used  for  holding  water. 

Calabo'zo,  a  town  of  Venezuela,  in  the  province  of 
Guarico,  on  the  Guarico  River,  106  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Ca- 
racas. It  has  considerable  trade  with  the  interior.  Tho 
valley  in  which  it  is  situated  is  subject  to  great  inundations. 
The  city  is  tho  residence  of  many  wealthy  eattle-grazicrs 
(A<i(o»),  and  has  a  fine  church.  Pop.  10,000. 

Cala'bria,  the  ancient  name  of  the  south-eastern  part 
of  Italy,  coinciding  nearly  with  the  modern  province  of 
Lccce.  It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  K.  by  the  Adriatic,  on 
the  S.  W.  by  the  Sinus  Tarentinus  (Gulf  of  Taranto),  and 
on  the  N.  W.  by  Apulia.  Among  its  chief  towns  were 
Brundisium  and  Tareutum. 

Calabria  (anc.  Uranium),  a  region  of  Southern  Italy, 
forming  the  southern  part  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Naples, 
is  a  long  peninsula  enclosed  by  tho  sea  on  all  sides  except 
the  N.,  and  separated  from  Sicily  by  the  Strait  of  Messina. 
Area,  6663  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  three  prov- 
inces, Cosenza,  Reggio  Calabria,  and  Catanzaro.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Apennines  through  its  whole  extent. 
These  mountains,  which  arc  hero  nearly  4000  feet  high,  are 
partly  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  oak,  and  bcrch  trees. 
Between  the  Apennines  and  the  sea  arc  fertile  and  beau- 
tiful valleys,  which  produce  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  sugar, 
oranges,  figs,  grapes,  and  olives.  This  region  is  subject 
to  earthquakes.  Chief  towns,  Cosenza,  Reggio,  and  Catan- 
zaro. Pop.  in  1871,  1,20!).:; I. >. 

Cal'ahaln,  a  post-township  of  Davie  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
1232. 

Calahor'ra  (anc.  Cahyurrii),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  tho 
province  of  Logrono,  on  the  river  Ebro,  19  miles  E.  S.  E. 
rofio.      Ii  has  an  old  cathedral  and  sonic  ancient  re- 
mains.    It  is  the  scat  of  a  bishop.     Quintilian  was  born 
1',1/iti/nrriii  was  taken  by  I'oinpcy  or  Afrunins  about 
78  B.C.,  after  a   long  and  famous  siege.     The  sufferings 
of  the  inhabitants  wore  extreme  :  hence  the  Rinnans  gave 
the  name  "  Calagurritnn    famine"  to  any  severe  famine. 
Pop.  7104. 

Calais  [I.at.  fnl,-iuin.  from  the  ancient  tribe  rWrli], 
a  forti:  i  town  of  France,  department  id  I': 

Calais,  on  the  Strait   of   [lover,  l~-  miles  by  rail  X.  N".  E. 
of  Amiens,  in  mile.-  N.  E.  of  linulognf.  and  lit!  mil.  -  1 
of  Dover:    lat.  of  the    lifrlithou.se,    5<i°    .'.7'    !.'."    N.,  Ion. 
1°  51'  IS"  E.     The  town  and   harbor  are  defended  by  a 
cast!.-  and   several  forts,  and  can  be  rendered 
by  land  by  flooding  the  adjacent  ground,  which  i-  low  and 
marshy.     The  harbor,  which   is  formed    by    two   moles,  is 
nenrly'dry  at  oKh-tide.     The  town  it  regularly  built,  n 
Of  brick,  and  has  wide,  well-paved  strict-.      It  ha.-  a  Gothic 
cathi  dral.  a  public  library,  and  a  theatre.     A  lar^c  portion 
of  the  Englisn  tourists  who  visit  tho  Continent  pass  through 
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Calais,  which  has  daily  communication  with  Dover  by  steam- 
boats. The  number  of  persons  who  arrived  here  from  Eng- 
land in  1865  is  said  to  have  been  133,562.  Calais  is  the 
terminus  of  a  railway  which  connects  it  with  Amiens  and 
Paris.  Here  are  flourishing  manufactures  of  bobbinet, 
hosiery,  soap,  leather,  etc.  In  1347  this  town  was  taken 
after  a  long  siege  by  Edward  III.  of  England,  who  was 
then  persuaded  by  his  queen,  Philippa,  to  spare  the  lives 
of  six  devoted  citizens  of  Calais.  It  remained  in  the  power 
of  the  English  until  1558,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  duke 
of  Guise.  Pop.  in  1866,  12.1134. 

Calais,  kal'is.  a  city  and  port  of  Washington  co.,  Me., 
is  on  the  St.  Croix  River,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  28 
miles  N.  by  W.  from  Eastport,  and  264  miles  N.  E.  of 
Portland,  'it  is  the  S.  E.  terminus  of  the  St.  Croix  and  Pe- 
nobscot  R.  R.  Bridges  across  the  river  connect  it  with  St. 
Stephen's,  in  New  Brunswick.  Calais  derives  its  prosper- 
ity from  the  lumber-trade  and  shipbuilding.  It  has  one 
national  bank,  nine  churches,  a  savings  bank,  a  public 
library,  thirteen  school-houses,  one  academy,  an  opera- 
house,  a  dry  dock,  two  marine  railways,  a  planing-mill,  a 
sash-and-biind  factory,  three  machine-shops,  two  foun- 
dries, ten  shipyards,  and  two  weekly  papers.  The  river, 
which  affords  water-power,  is  part  of  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  U.  S.  Pop.  5944.  ED.  "ADVERTISER." 

Calais,  a  post-township  of  Washington  CO.,  Vt.  Pop. 
1309.  It  has  some  manufactures. 

Calaman'der  Wood,  a  valuable  cabinet-wood  which 
resembles  rosewood,  but  is  far  more  beautiful  and  durable. 
It  is  produced  by  the  Diospyitu  hirmta,  a  tree  of  the  order 
Ebenaceae,  a  native  of  Ceylon  and  Southern  Hindostan, 
which  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  the  ebony  and  per- 
simmon tree.  This  wood  is  very  dense,  takes  an  exquisite 
polish,  and  exhibits  great  richness  and  variety  of  colors, 
among  which  is  chocolate  or  fawn -color.  It  is  said  to  be 
so  hard  that  it  cannot  be  worked  with  edge  tools.  The 
tree  has  become  rare  in  consequence  of  the  wasteful  opera- 
tions of  the  Dutch  and  English.  Several  similar  species 
are  found  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

Calamary.    See  SQUID. 

Calamat'ta  (LuiGi),  a  French  engraver  of  Italian 
birth  and  of  great  merit,  born  at  Civita  Vecchia  in  1802. 
Died  in  1869. 

Calambu'co,  a  valuable  timber  tree  which  grows  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  island  of  Luzon.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent material  for  shipbuilding,  and  resembles  the  teak  in 
appearance.  It  is  very  durable,  and  is  never  eaten  by  the 
white  ant,  which  is  so  destructive  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago. Calambuco-wood  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  farming-implements  and  other  articles.  It  is  also  a 
name  of  aloes-wood. 

Calamia'nes,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, about  midway  between  Mindoro  and  Palawan;  lat. 
12°  N.,  Ion.  120°  E.  Calamiancs,  the  largest  of  the  group, 
is  about  l!5  miles  long  and  15  miles  wide.  It  is  fertile,  and 
has  a  Spanish  settlement. 

Calamich'thys  [Gr.  teapot,  a  "rush,"  and  ;*««, 
"fish"],  a  ganoid  fish  found  in  the  rivers  of  Western 
Africa.  It  takes  its  name  from  its  slender,  cylindrical 
form.  It  is  closely  allied  to  the  Polyptenu  of  the  Nile. 

Cal'amine  (Lapis  f(ilamitiarin),  an  important  and 
abundant  ore  of  zinc,  a  native  carbonate,  containing, 
when  pure,  52  per  cent,  of  zinc.  Crystals  of  this  mineral 
are  rare.  It  is  opaque  or  translucent,  has  a  vitreous  lustre, 
and  occurs  in  kidney-shaped,  botryoidul,  cellular,  and  other 
imitative  forms.  It  is  found  in  veins,  beds,  and  large  de- 
posits termed  portelt  in  metamorphic  limestone  and  in  the 
Devonian  and  carboniferous  formations.  Large  quantities 
of  it  are  exported  from  Spain.  This  ore  is  called  Smith- 
sonite  by  Dana  and  other  mineralogists,  who  apply  the 
term  calaminc  to  the  silicate  of  zinc,  the  primary  form  of 
which  is  a  rhomboid. 

Cal'amint  (Cal<unintka)f  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Labiatac.  The  common  calamint  (Ciilamiiitlui  iifficinalit)  is 
indigenous  in  England.  It  has  serrated  leaves,  with  an 
agreeable  aromatic  odor,  and  is  used  in  domestic  prac- 
tice as  a  pectoral  medicine.  The  U.  S.  have  several  spe- 
cies. 

Cal'amis  [KaAaMis],  an  eminent  Greek  sculptor  and 
embosser  who  worked  at  Athens  about  450  B.  C.  He  re- 
produced the  forms  of  horses  with  success,  and  executed 
a  bronze  statue  of  Apollo,  which  Lucullus  transported  to 
Rome.  Among  his  works  was  a  marble  statue  of  Apollo, 
which  some  persons  identify  with  the  Apollo  Belvedere. 

Cal'amite.nn  extinct  genus  (Calnmitei)  of  great  plants, 
perhaps  of  the  order  Equisctuccae,  approaching  in  character 
(in  the  opinion  of  some  observers)  the  dicotyledonous  plants 
and  the  conifers.  The  remains  of  nearly  sixty  species  have 


been  observed,  chiefly  in  carboniferous  strata  (none  later 
than  the  Jurassic)  in  both  continents.  These  plants  must 
have  contributed  largely  to  the  production  of  coal. 

Cal'amus  [fir.  KaAafio;],  a  Latin  word  signifying  a 
"  rt'cd,"  a  "  stalk  "  (of  a  plant,),  was  used  by  the  ancient 
Romans  to  denote  an  arrow,  a  musical  pipe,  and  a  pen 
which  was  made  of  a  reed.  This  reed  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Anntdo  donax.  Calamus  also  denotes  the  golden 
tube  through  which,  in  some  church  services,  the  eucha- 
ristic  wine  is  taken. 

Calamus,  a  name  of  the  sweet  flag.     (See  ACORUS.) 

Calamus,  a  genus  of  Palmaceae,  yields  a  great  part  of 
the  canes  and  rattans  of  commerce,  which  are  used  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  U.  S.  for  the  seats  of  chairs  and  other  purposes. 
Among  the  species  of  this  genus  are  Calumut  Roiamj  and 
C'lliunitit  viminalie,  which  are  natives  of  the  warm  or  tropi- 
cal parts  of  Asia.  The  Calamun  ntdrntHm  has  been  found 
500  feet  long  (Humboldt).  Calamus  Urai-o  yields  the  best 
dragon's  blood.  Several  species  are  climbers. 

Calamus,  a  township  of  Dodge  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1140. 

Cal'amy  (EDMUND),  an  English  divine,  born  in  London 
in  Feb.,  1600.  He  became  an  eloquent  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter, and  preached  for  many  years  in  London.  In  the  civil 
war  he  sympathized  with  the  royalist  party.  He  was  one 
of  the  authors  of  a  famous  treatise  against  episcopacy  called 
"  Smectymnuus  "  (1641).  Died  Oct.  29,  1066. 

Cal'and  (PIETER),  an  engineer  of  Holland,  born  in  Zie- 
rik/ee  in  1826.  His  father,  A.  Caland,  was  an  engineer-in- 
chicf  of  the  "Waterstaat"  of  Holland,  and  author  of  a 
work  on  dyke-construction,  embracing  the  methods  of 
Dutch  engineering  as  exhibited  in  the  works  of  protection 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  ocean  and  the  inundations 
of  rivers,  etc.  The  son  above  named  was  educated  at  the 
Royal  Military  Academy  at  Breda,  was  appointed  a  sub- 
engineer  of  the  "  waterstaat"  in  1845,  and  passing  through 
successive  grades  became  cngineer-in-chief  of  the  second 
class  in  1867,  then  in  1873  promoted  over  the  intermediate 
grade  to  be  inspector  (the  highest  grade,  of  which  there  are 
but  two)  of  the  ''  waterstaat." 

He  is  author  of  a  work  (in  French),  "  Etude  sur  I'Effet 
des  Marges  dans  la  partie  maritime  dcs  fleuves;"  also  (in 
Dutch)  of  a  work  on  the  protection  of  the  coast  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  and  of  numerous  reports. 
Knight  of  the  order  of  the  Netherlands  Lion,  and  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Engineers  of  Hol- 
land. As  a  member  of  a  commission  upon  the  "  improve- 
ment of  the  water-communication  from  Rotterdam  to  the 
sea,"  and  as  the  executive  engineer  of  the  work  by  which 
an  existing  mouth  of  the  combined  Rhino  and  Mouse  has 
been  closed  and  another  made,  and  a  channel  navigable  fp.r 
ships  of  the  greatest  draught  (600  passing  per  month) 
created  where  before  naught  but  light-draught  vessels  (10 
to  12  feet)  could  under  favorable  circumstances  of  wind  and 
tide  venture,  M.  Caland's  highest  claim  to  fame  as  an 
engineer  will  be  founded  on  the  great  seaport  of  Rotterdam, 
through  the  works  with  which  he  is  thus  identified  in  giv- 
ing an  easy  and  direct  water-communication  with  the  sea,  in 
place  of  the  tedious  and  circuitous  ones  (see  "  Prof.  Papers 
Corps  of  Engineers,"  No.  22)  before  available.  For  this 
important  work  M.  Caland  received  from  the  Vienna  Expo- 
sition the  first  prize — a  certificate  of  honor. 

J.  G.  BARNARD,  U.  S.  Ann;/. 

Calan'do,  an  Italian  musical  term,  signifies  diminish- 
ing gradually  from  forte  to  piano.  It  differs  from  dccres- 
cendo  and  diminuendo,  as  the  tempo  at  the  same  time  is 
slightly  retarded,  but  not  so  much  as  in  ritardando. 

Cala'nus  [Gr.  KaAaros],  an  ancient  Hindoo  philosopher, 
was  one  of  those  whom  the  Greeks  called  Gymnosopnists. 
According  to  Plutarch,  his  proper  name  was  SPIIINES.  Ho 
passed  some  time  in  the  camp  of  Alexander  the  Great  in 
India.  Having  become  sick  at  Pasargada),  he  was  at  his 
own  request  burned  alive. 

Calas  (JEAN),  a  French  Protestant  and  victim  of  fanat- 
icism, born  in  Languedoc  in  1698,  lived  at  Toulouse.  He 
was  condemned  and  executed  Mar.  9,  1762,  by  eight  judges 
of  Toulouse  on  a  false  charge  that  he  had  murdered  his  own 
son.  Voltaire  exposed  the  iniquity  of  this  outrage,  and  in- 
duced the  king  to  give  30,000  livres  to  the  i'umily  of  Calas. 
(See  COQUEREL,  "Jean  Calas  et  sa  famille,"  Paris,  1869.) 

Calascibct'ta,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  Caltanisetta,  about 
60  miles  S.  K.  of  Palermo,  is  on  an  isolated  hill  which  rises 
nearly  2500  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  1080.  Pop.  5255. 

Cala'tabello'ta,  a  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Gir- 
genti,  25  miles  N.  W.  of  the  city  of  Girgenti.  It  is  very 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tri'mln,  and  is  on  the  ancient 
river  Crimim*.  Here  is  a  fine  medieval  church.  Pop.  5572. 

Calatafi'rni,  a  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Tripani,  is 
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in  a  fertile  valley  5  miles  S.  W.  of  Alcamo.  Here  in  1860 
Caril.aldi  defeated  the  royalist  troops.  l'.i|>.  N7::l. 

Calatanazor',  a  siniill  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile, 
1"  mill:-  S.  U  .  ..I  Sona.  Here  \1  Mansoor  gained  a  gn-at 
\irlorv  in  rr  I  lir  Christians  in  1101. 

C'nlatnyniT,  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Saragossa, 
On  the  river  .lal'. n,  45  miles  S.  W.  of  Saragossa.  It  linn  an 
episcopal  ].:i!;li'i-,  a  nolili'  iilil  MltlC,  and  ,-•  \cral  churches, 

com  cuts.  :iinl  hospitals:  iilso  nuuiul'actures  of  linen  anil 
woollen  fabrics,  piipi-r,  leather,  i'i''.  About  2  miles  K.  of 
this  place  is  tin'  siii-  of  I  In-  ancient  ItilliiUii.  Pop.  iu  1860, 
B823, 

Cnlntrn'va  (Josfs  MARIA),  a  Spanish  statesman  and 
eloquent  lawyer,  born  at  Merida  Feb.  26,  1 7s I.  lln  was  a 
li-.nli-r  of  tho  libentl  party  anil  a  meinbi-r  of  tin-  Cortes. 
Hi  passed  many  years  in  cxilo  between  1814  and  1830. 
Died  .Ian.  24.  ISli;. 

Calntra'va,  the  Order  of,  was  founded  in  1158  by 

Sani'li'i  III.  uf  Castile,  ami  I'nnlirini'il  by  Pope  Alexander 
III.  in  |  itH.  A  HIT  tin'  d.'ath  of  Sancho  the  knights  elected 
a*  j-raii'l  master  Don  (iareia.i  de  Kedon.  For  a  long  period 
the  war  against  the  Moors  was  carried  on  almost  entirely 
by  the  Knights  of  Calatravu.  The  inllucnoe  exercised  by 
the  grand-master  on  public  affairs  at  length  excited  the 
jealousy  uf  the  king,  and  iu  1 1ST  the  grand-mastership 
was  united  to  the  crown. 

Calavc'ras,  a  small  rivor  of  California,  rises  in  Calave- 
r:i-  coiinty.  Hows  nearly  south-westward,  and  enters  the 
San  Joaquin  River  about  10  miles  below  Stockton. 

Calaveras,  a  county  in  N.  Central  California.  Area, 
1100  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N".  W.  by  tho 
Mokclumnc  Rivor,  and  on  the  S.  E.  by  the  Stanislaus. 
It  is  also  drained  by  the  Calaveras  River.  The  Sierra 
Nevada  extends  along  the  eastern  border.  Tho  surface  is 
finely  diversified  with  mountains  and  valleys.  Cattle,  bar- 
ley, and  wool  are  the  chief  products.  It  has  rich  copper- 
mines.  Hold  is  found  here  imbedded  in  quartz  vock.  In 
the  eastern  part  is  the  famous  grovo  of  mammoth  trees,  in 
which  was  found  a  Sri/wain  i/ii/ii«t<-n  about  thirty  feet  in 
diameter  and  :;no  feet  high.  Capital,  Mokelumne  Hill. 
Pup.  S895. 

Calbur'ga,  or  Knlbur'ga,  a  town  of  India,  in  the 
Nizam's  domm-ons.  on  an  alllucnt  of  the  Rceniah,  110  miles 
\V .  "I  li  \  itrr'i  ofid.  It  is  now  unimportant,  but  was  for- 
merly the  capital  of  several  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan 
sovereigns. 

Calca'reous  [Fr.  c.nlcnire,  from  Lat.  calf,  gen.  calcii, 
"lime"],  containing  much  lime.  The  term  "calcareous" 
is  applied  to  rocks  which  are  chiefly  composed  of  lime — 
/.  '•.  to  limestone,  marble,  and  chalk,  which  are  carbonates 
of  lime.  They  are  sedimentary  and  stratified  rocks,  and 
eon-i-t  diietly  of  shells  of  marine  animals,  corals,  and  en- 
crinitcs.  Tho  presence  of  lime  in  rocks  can  easily  bo  de- 
tected by  tho  application  of  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  pn 'daces  an  effervescence  in  any  of  the  various  forms 
!i'niatc  nl  lime.  Calcareous  soils  are  derived  from  tho 
di-inte^ration  of  limestone,  chalk, etc.,  but  they  often  eon- 
tain  a  portion  of  clay,  which  incn-ascs  their  fertility.  The 
term  calcareous  is  applied  to  springs  and  to  water  which 
hold  in  solution  carbonate  i-r  sulphate  of  lime.  Such  water 

is  com nly  called  luinl,  and  is  not  so  good  for  washing 

as  soft  water. 

Calcareous  Spar,  or  Calc  Spar,  a  common  name 
Of  cr\  stalli/cd  carbonate  of  lime,  composed,  when  pure,  of 
4t  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  and  50  of  lime.  It  is  ono  of 
the  most  abundant  of  all  minerals,  and  is  found  in  all  geo- 
logical formations  and  in  every  part  of  tho  world.  The 
[iriinary  form  of  its  crystals  is  a  rhomb  or  rhombohedron. 
•  ondary  forms  arc  more  numerous  than  those  of  any 
other  mineral,  and  arc  said  to  amount  to  700  or  more.  In 
a  pure  slate  this  mineral  is  colorless  and  transparent,  but  it 
often  contains  impurities  which  render  it  red,  green,  brown, 
yellow,  etc.  The  purest  and  most  limpid  variety  of  this 
'1  is  called  Iceland  spar,  which  is  found  In  Iceland, 
and  exhibits  double  refraction  in  a  remarkable  deirrce. 

Caloastou,  kal'ka  shn,  a  rivor  of  Louisiana,  rises  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State,  flows  in  a  general  S.  S.  W. 
dircoli-.n  through  Calea-ieii  parish,  and  enters  the  liulf  of 
Mexico.  At  its  mouth  stands  an  iron  lighthouse  U 
high  :  lat.  29°  45'  X..  Ion.  93°  17'  E.  Length,  estimated  at 
200  miles,  including  Calcasieu  Lake,  whi'-h  is  an  e.xpan 
Sinn  of  the  river.  Tho  lake  is  about  18  miles  long  ami  ."i 
wide,  and  the  foot  of  it  is  nearly  5  miles  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Calcasirn,  a  parish  in  tho  W.  of  Louisiana.  Area. 
Kiuo  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  theW.  bv  the  Sabine 
River,  and  is  intersected  by  the  Calcasieu  River.  The 
surface  is  nearly  level,  and  occupied  by  extensive  savannas 
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or  grassy  plains.     Corn  and  rice  are  tho  chief  product*. 
Capital.  Lake  Charles.     Pop.  6733. 

Calcrola'ria  [from  Lat.  calceolui,  a  "little  shoe,"  a 
"  slipper"],  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Scrophulariaceie, 
comprises  numerous  species,  natives  of  South  America. 
They  mostly  grow  on  that  part  of  the  Andes  which  in  more 
than  a.'iOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  herba- 
ceous plants  or  shrubs  with  beautiful  flowers.  The  corolla 
is  IMipped,  and  the  lower  lip  is  inflated,  so  as  to  form  a 
bag  which  has  some  resemblance  to  a  slipper.  They  are 
ii'lant  in  some  parts  of  Chili  and  Peru  as  to  give  a 

Seculiar  aspect  to  tho  scenery.      They  are  cultivated  by 
orists  in  Europe  and  the  U.  8. 

Cal'chas  [KaAx«]>  a  celebrated  Orcok  soothsayer  who 
wa- |  '  -ir_'c  of  Troy.  He  was  consulted  by  the 

.n  chiefs  in  tho  most  important  affairs  during  that 
siege. 

Cal'cite  [from  calx,  "lime"],  a  general  term  under 
which  are  comprised  all  the  varieties  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

<. 'i  IV  in  in  (symbol  Ca),  the  metal  present  in  lime,  dis- 
covered in  1808  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  Its  atomic  weight 
or  equivalent  is  20.  Combined  with  oxygen  it  forms  lime 
or  oxido  of  calcium,  which  consists  of  20  parts  of  cal- 
cium +  8  of  oxygen.  It  is  a  yellowish-white  malleable 
metal,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.578.  It  does  not  occur 
naturally  in  a  separate  state,  but  may  be  obtained  by  pass- 
ing a  powerful  current  of  voltaic  electricity  through  fused 
chloride  of  calcium,  when  tho  metal  separates  in  minute 
globules.  When  brought  into  contact  with  water,  it  rapidly 
decomposes  the  water  and  is  converted  into  lime.  At  a  red 
heat  it  melts  and  burns  with  a  dazzling  white  light  and 
with  scintillations. 

Calculating  Machine,  a  machine  for  performing 
arithmetical  operations,  or  for  computing  logarithmic  or 
other  mathematical  tables  in  which  the  successive  results 
are  to  be  obtained  by  substituting,  in  an  invariable  formula, 
the  consecutive  numbers  of  a  simple  series,  uniformly  in- 
creasing. The  two  kinds  of  work  here  mentioned  are  es- 
sentially different,  and  require  different  machinery.  For 
simple  arithmetic  the  most  successful  machine  yet  con- 
structed is  that  of  M.  Thomas  of  Colmar  in  France.  For 
tabular  numbers,  the  computations  arc  made  by  the  "  method 
of  differences ;"  and  the  machines  are  called  "  difference- 
engines."  Such  are  those  of  Babbage  (which  was  never 
finished)  and  of  the  Messrs.  Scheutz  of  Stockholm,  of  which 
there  is  an  example  at  the  Dudley  Observatory,  Albany, 
and  another  in  the  office  of  the  registrar-general,  London. 
(See  MECHANICAL  CALCULATION.) 

Cal'culus  [Lat.  a  "little  stone  "or  "pebble"].  The 
term  is  derived  from  the  ancient  use  of  pebbles  as  counters 
or  for  making  computations,  and  it,  in  general,  denotes  some 
i  particular  method  of  performing  mathematical  investiga- 
tions. Those,  e.g.,  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  logarithms,  etc., 
have  received  the  name  of  calculut,  as  the  Arithmetical, 
the  Algebraic,  the  Exponential,  the  Triynometrical  (which 
latter,  according  to  De  Morgan,  "contains  that  of  undulat- 
ing magnitude;"  or  of  Circular  function*) ;  but  the  term 
applies,  in  modern  usage,  more  appropriately  to  mathe- 
matical methods  of  peculiar  power  involving  unusual  re- 
finements of  reasoning,  or  reference  to  relations  of  mag- 
nitude, which  may  be  styled  "transcendental."  Among 
such  are  the  "  Antecedental  Calculus"  of  Mr.  Glenie,*  the 
"Calculus  of  Derivations"  of  M.  Arbogast,  the  "Calcu- 
lus of  PROBABILITIES "(seo  this  head),  and  the  more  mod- 
ern creation  of  Sir  Wm.  Rowan  Hamilton,  "  Quaternions." 
But.  pre-eminently,  by  tho  word  calculus  is  denoted  the 
Differential  Calculus,  including  under  this  head  tho  com- 
ntary  branches  of  "  Differential  and  Integral,"  of  tho 
Leibnitz  system  of  symbolization,  or  the  "Fluxions"  and 
••  I  in  ci  sc  .Method  of  Fluxions"  of  the  Newtonian.  Tho 
calculi  of  Leibnitz  and  Newton  are  essentially  the  same, 
though  the  logical  basis  on  which  Newton  places  his 
method  is  generally  considered  more  satisfactory  than  that 
of  Leibnitz.  Tho  "method  of  Leibnitz  was  first  to  make 
opearanee  before  the  public  in  1684;  but  Newton's 
method  of  drawing  tangents  (wherein  the  method  of  flux- 
ions was  sufficiently  explained)  was  communicated  in  a 
letter  to  a  Mr.  Collins  in  16^2.  Vpon  the  allegation  that 
1,.  limit/,  had  seen  this  letter  was  based  the  charge  (sus- 
tained by  the  Roval  Society  of  London )  that  Leibnitz  had 
plagiarized  therefrom.  This  charge  is  now  considered  un- 
founded, and  the  glory  is  conceded  to  him  of  having  been 
a  contemporaneous  discoverer  of  a  calculus  that  has  been 
styled  "one  of  the  greatest,  most  subtle,  and  sublime  dis- 

•Jas.  lilcni'-.  1'.  U.S.  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  invented 
tlii*  ralrnliis  in  1771:  it  was  piiMishul  in  17'.'4.  Aci  orilini:  to  the 
writ'-r  in  Kec's  Knc\  clopailia.  "  both  the  differential  and  mix- 
ional  calculi  mav  lie  derived  from  the  doctrine  or*  proportion* 
(therein  expounded)  in  a  manner  altogether  unexceptionable." 
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coverics  of  this  or,  perhaps,  of  any  ago :  opening  a  new 
world  to  us,  and  extending  our  knowledge,  as  it  were,  to 
infinity;  and  carrying  us  beyond  the  bounds  that  seemed 
to  have  been  prescribed  to  the  human  mind;  at  least  in- 
finitely beyond  those  to  which  ancient  geometry  was  con- 
fined." 

The  Continental  mathematicians  usually  defined  the  cal- 
culus as  the  arithmetic  or  analysis  of  injinitcly,  or  rather 
indefinitely  small  quantities.  ("Analyse  des  Infuninent 
J'etiti.")  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  the  English  authors 
styled  these  infinitely  small  quantities  moments — i.  c.  the 
momentary  increments  of  variable  quantities;  e.g.  of  a 
line  considered  as  generated  by  the  movement  (jinx)  of  a 
point,  or  of  a  surface  by  the  "flux"  of  a  line.  Although 
it  may  have  been  impracticable  to  expound  the  rationale 
of  the  calculus,  or  of  fluxions,  without  allusion  to  "infin- 
itely small "  or  "  indefinitely  small "  or  "  vanishing  "  quan- 
tities ;  nevertheless,  all  the  mystification  attending  these  sub- 
jects and  nearly  all  the  contests  about  the  logical  basis  have 
had  their  raiion  d'  etre  in  the  use  of  these  words.  There  can  be 
nothing  "  small,"  nothing  "  great,"  except  relatively.  "  The 
expression  infinitely  little  magnitude,"  says  Mr.  Glenic,  author 
of  the  "Antecedeiital  Calculus,"  "implies  a  contradiction, 
since  what  has  magnitude  cannot  be  infinitely  little."  And 
furthermore,  it  may  be  said  that  the  relations  of  magnitude 
(which  form  the  subjects  of  all  mathematical  reasonings) 
can  be  of  but  one  kind:  we  must  cither  discard  the  infin- 
itely little,  or  treat  it  quantitatively  (if  we  assign  it  mag- 
nitude), as  we  treat  other  quantities.  No  elaborate  discus- 
sion of  the  differential  method  can  be  attempted  here,  but 
most  briefly  I  think  it  can  be  defined  as  the  method  by 
which,  from  the  lam  of  growth,  the  "  full  stature,"  that  is, 
the  complete  expression  for  the  value  of  a  function,  is  ob- 
tained ;  or  vice  vend.  A  quantity  or  magnitude  is  said,  in 
mathematics,  to  be  a  function  of  another  quantity  when 
it  depends  for  its  value  upon  the  value  of  that  other 
quantity.  Thus,  the  particular  ordinate,  y,  of  a  parabola, 
at  any  point  of  which  the  abscissa  is  x,  depends  for  its 
actual  value  or  magnitude,  upon  the  arbitrary  value  we 
may  give  to  x,  and  (referred  to  its  axis  of  ordinates  and 
vertex)  the  expression  for  y  in  terms  of  x  ispy  —  x1,  or  y 

=  —x'1.  The  ordinate,  y,  is  here  a.  function  of  the  arbitra- 
rily assumed  magnitude  x  (hence  called,  as  well  asy,  which 
varies  with  it,  a  variable)  and  of  the  parameter,  p,  which, 
remaining  the  same  for  the  same  parabola,  is  called  a  con- 
ttant.  As  distinguished  from  y  (the  function),  x  is  an  inde- 
pendent variable. 

If  ONN'  he  a  branch  of  the  parabola,  let  x=  OM,  then 
y  is  represented  by  MN.  If 
we  add  the  magnitude  MM', 
which  we  will  call  dx  (al- 
luding thereby  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  original 
and  the  new  abscissa),  to 
OM  (on),  the  ordinate  cor- 
responding, M'N',  w\\\  differ  .. 
from  MN  by  the  magnitude 
PN',  which  we  will  call  rfy. 
Thus,  to  an  arbitrary  increment  dx  of  x,  corresponds  an 
increment  rfy  of  y;  and  the  value  of  this  last  increment 
depends — 1st,  upon  the  nature  of  the  function,  or  the  al- 
gebraic relation  between  y  and  x;  and  2d,  upon  the  arbi- 
trary value  of  t/j-. 

In  the  equation  y  —  —  a-2  we  substitute  y  -f  dy  for  y  and 

x  +  dx  for  x,  develop  and  subtract  y  and  its  value  from 
the  two  members  respectively,  then  divide  by  dx,  we  have 

-  -  =  —  (2z  +  rfj) ;  which  gives  the  ratio  of  the  increment 
dx  p 

</;/  of  the  function  y  to  that  of  the  variable  x;  and  this 
ratio  depends  upon  the  value  we  may  assign  to  rf-r,  which, 
so  far,  may  have  been  any  lineal  magnitude  whatever.  In 
fact,  from  the  curvature  of  the  line  ONN'  to  which  the 
ordinates  are  drawn,  it  is  clear  that  the  ratio  of  dy  to  dx 
must  vary  with  the  greater  or  less  distance  of  M'  from  M. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  point  M'  is  moved  towards  M 
until  MM'  or  dx  becomes  indefinitely  small  (compared  with 
OM  or  with  our  unit  of  linear  dimension  or  with  some 
dimension  to  which  we  attribute  ordinary  mngnituile. 
such  as  that  of  the  parameter),  "smaller  than  any  as- 
signable quantity,"  "infinitely  small,"  or  zero;  that  b, 
"  vanishes."  So  must  also  rfy;  but  the  value  of  the  ratio, 

,  doet  not  vanish,  but  becomes  (as  its  algebraic  ex- 
pression shows)  =  2 --:<•;  that  is,  it  has  a  finite  determ- 
inate value  which  depends  upon  the  form  of  the  func- 
tion alone.  Had  y  been  given  as  a  multiple  of  some 
other  power,  say  =  pxn,  we  should  have  found  the  limit- 
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ing  value  of  —to  be  npxn 


],  etc.  etc.     By  this  it  is  seen 


that  the  ratio  of  two  mutually  dependent  variable  quan- 
tities does  not  necessarily  vanish,  nor  even  necessarily 
become  small,  as  the  quantities  themselves  diminish;  but 
that  it  approaches  more  and  more  nearly  a  determinate 

0 
limit,  just  as  in  algebra  and  geometry  the  expression  — 

takes  (generally)  a  finite  and  determinablc  value.  Although 
it  is,  in  general,  with  this  limit,  called  the  differential  co- 
efficient, that  we  have  to  deal,  yet  the  symbols  thj,  dx,  etc. 
(styled  differential  ofy,  etc.)  are  often  met  with  separately 
and  treated  as  real,  though  indefinitely  small,  quantities. 
It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  in  the  exemplar  expressions 

^=2^'£ 


dx 


nx» - '  etc.,  -  -^  is  itself  a  function  of  the 


variable  x,  and  would  yield  (by  the  repetition  of  the  same 
process)  2—  and  n(n  —  l)a:n~2,  as  their  differential  coeffi- 

cients; styled  second  differential  coefficients  of  the  original 

function,  and  expressed,  by  reference  to  its  symbol  y,  as 

<lzi/ 

—  '-,  implying  a  second  differentiation  of  y,  as  a  function  of 

x.  The  process  may  be  continued  (to  a  third  and  fourth, 
etc.)  so  long  as  the  resulting  expression  continues  to  be  a 
function  of  the  variable. 

Geometrically,  the  idea  of  limit  mny  be  illustrated  by 
supposing,  in  the  figure,  a  secant  to  be  drawn  through  the 
given  point  N  of  the  curve,  cutting  it  again  in  some  other 
point  N'.  The  nearer  this  second  point  is  made  to  ap- 
proach the  first,  the  more  nearly  will  the  secant  approach 
to  coincidence  with  the  tangent  drawn  at  N.  Thus,  "  the 
tangent  to  a  curve  is  the  right  line  which  limits  the  po- 
sition of  all  the  secants  which  can  be  drawn  through  the 
point  of  contact,  though,  strictly  speaking,  it  be  no  secant  ; 
so,  also,  a  ratio  may  limit  the  variable  ratio  of  increments, 
though  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  ratio  of  any  real  incre- 


ments." 


rfy 
In  fact,  the  limit  of  the  ratio  -J  is  the  trigouo- 


metrical  tangent  of  the  angle  which  the  tangent  line  at  N 
makes  with  the  axis  of  abscissas.  Newton's  "method  of 
drawing  tangents"  of  1GS2,  in  which  the  method  of  flux- 
ions is  said  to  be  "  sufficiently  explained,"  is  founded  on 
this  relation  of  tangents  to  this  limit-ratio  of  increments. 
This  ratio,  now  known  as  the  "Differential  Coefficient,"  is 
really  the  expression  for  what  I  have  styled  the  law  of 
tjrou'th  of  the  function  as  depending  upon  the  growth  or 
increase  (or  decrease)  of  the  variable.  To  determine  the 
differential  coefficients,  knowing  the  integral  expression  for 
the  function,  and  to  deduce  by  aid  of  them  unknown  prop- 
erties of  the  functions  themselves,  is  the  object  of  the 
"  Differential  Calculus."  On  the  other  hand,  given  this 
law  of  growth,  the  integral  expression  for  the  function  is 
determined  by  the  methods  of  the  "  Integral  Calculus." 
The  peculiar  power  of  the  calculus  as  an  instrument  of 
mathematical  investigation  depends  upon  this,  that  the 
more  difficult  problems  of  pure  Mathematics,  and  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  those  of  Mechanics  or  Physico- 
Mutheinatics  (in  which  the  action  of  forces  is  concerned), 
can  only  be  stated  in  terms  involving  not  merely  rela- 
tions between  integral  quantities  known  and  sought,  but 
between  their  simultaneous  and  mutually  dependent  in- 
crements— i.  e.  the  data  involve  betides,  perhaps,  the  quan- 
tities themselves,  their  law  of  <jr<ncth,  in  the  form  of  their 
differential  coefficients;  and,  hence,  can  only  be  solved  by 
the  processes  of  the  Calculus. 

Thus,  in  mechanics,  the  velocity  generated  by  a  constant 
or  uniformly  accelerating  force  is  proportional  to  the  time 

dv 
it  acts,  whether  finite  or  indefinitely  small,  or  v~  gt  or  --- 

=  y  (if  the  force  be  gravity).  Also  the  distance  traversed 
is  proportional  to  the  velocity:  and  this,  though  the  veloci- 
ty constantly  increases,  is  the  law  of  yrowth,  as  a  function 

of  the  time  j  hence,  ---  =  v  =  yt,  and  hence  (by  integration) 

y  (the  distance  fallen  in  the  time  f)  ==  i</>2,  the  well-known 
expression  for  the  height  of  fall  in  terms  of  the  time.  The 
expression  can  be  arrived  at  without  the  use  or  even  the 
knowledge  of  the  formal  methods  of  the  calculus,  but  it 
will  be  found  that  its  fundamental  principles  are  involved 
in  such  solutions. 

These  fundamental  principles  nre  in  much  more  common 

*  In  the  modern  improved  system  these  illogical  symbols  are 
wholly  discarded  (e.g.  Prof.  Peirco's  "Analytic  Mechanics"), 
ami  the  real  clement  of  the  calculus— the  differential  coefficient 
—  is  symbolized  by  the  letter  J),  with  the  independent  variable 
sub-fixed;  followed  by  the  symbol  of  the  function;  e.  y,  Dxy, 

instead  of    ,    • 
dx 
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use  than  is  supposed.  When  we  assign,  for  example,  a 
specified  velocity  I"  a  cannon-ball  at  a  given  instant  of 
time  or  at  n  certain  point  of  its  trajectory,  we  speak  of  a 
thing  which  has  no  permanent — indeed.  I  might  almost 
my  no  rtnl— existence :  for  there  is  no  portion  of  that  tra- 
jectory, kvtrcrer  iiuuni:.  which  I  lie  bull  really  traverses  at 
the  supposed  rule.  It  u-aiilil  travel,  e.g.,  1000  feet  per 
second,  it  ut  the  given  in.-iant  ii-  vaiiahle  velocity  were 
mi'iln  invariable;  and  thin  is  what  we  mean.  The  result- 
ing direction  would  he  the  tanyrnt  to  the  actual  trajectory; 
the  iu  variable  velocity,  the  tli/i-n  ntial  rinjUi-ii-nt  of  the  space 
tnnorsed  as  ii  function  of  the  time.  The  practical  m< -a- 
urcmcut  of  the  velocity  involves  the  same  conception.-.  We 
place  two  screens  along  the  path  of  the  hall,  and  by  skil- 
fully-devised instrumental  agencies,  measure  the  minute 
time  of  transit.  The  quotient  of  the'  distance  apart  of 
the  screens,  iliiided  by  the  time,  gives  us  the  required  fr»- 
locity.  If  this  distance  were  "  infinitely  small,"  the  quo- 
tient would  be  the  true  "differential  coefficient."  The 
wfar^r  we  place  the  screens  (and  we  place  them  as  near  as 
the  practical  difficulties  of  measuring  the  time  will  permit), 
the  more  nearly  do  we  approximate  to  that  coctlirn  nt. 
Even  with  a  very  measurable  (finite)  distance,  we  obtain 
results  of  error  less  than  we  can  assign  any  expression  for. 

If,  instead  of  placing  screens  very  close  together,  they 
were  many  hundred  toot  apart,  the  distance  divided  by  the 
time  of  transit  would  still  give  us  the  mcii/i  velocity  be- 
tween the  screen-,  but  e\idcntly  not  i  accurately)  the  velo- 
city at  any  ono  point ;  for  the  variation  or  differential  of 
v  from  one  screen  to  the  other  is  considerable,  com- 
pared with  its  total  value.  Hence,  by  diminishing  indef- 
initely the  distance,  this  variation  becomes  less  and  less 
appreciable,  and  the  ratio  of  the  indefinitely  diminished 
i/iur,  ami  tiin:-  becomes  tin-  ultimate  ratio — the  differential 
coefficient — which  (in  this  particular  case)  is  the  velocity 
sought.  We  have  then,  in  this  practical  operation,  an  illus- 
tration of  peculiar  notions  and  fundamental  principles  of 
the  calculus  :  i  u<l<  fhtit<  I  if  *//<o// — ranitihiny,  or  iiijhiiti  nim>il, 
quantities;  ultimate  ratio*,  limili,  or  (what  is  equivalent) 
differential  cu^'n-icnts. 

Besides  the  direct  solution  of  problems,  the  calculus  has 
been  the  most  effective  and  indispensable  of  agents  in 
widening  the  sphere  of  mathematical  investigation,  and 
in  enhancing  the  power  of  its  instruments.  Scarce  one 
of  the  modern  methods  of  analysis  but  depend  on  it  for 
their  development.  The  CAI.CTH  s  OF  VARIATIONS,  origi- 
nating with  Lagrange,  is  but  an  extension  of  the  methods 
of  the  calculus  to  the  discovering  of  functions,  in  cases  in 
which,  instead  of  the  law  of  growth,  some  condition  (such 
as  that  of  producing  a  maximum  or  minimum  under  cer- 
tain conditions)  which  the  function  when  found  must  fulfil, 
is  given.  The  CAI.CTI.I'S  OK  UPKIIATIOSS  is  but  an  exten- 
sion of  algebra  to  the  Hi/mlml*  «i  nfn  ration  of  the  calculus  : 
algebra  itself  being  really  a  calculus  of  operations,  since 
it  deals  only  with  symbols  with  a  view  to  reduce  the  ope- 
rations they  indicate  to  their  simplest  expression.  Modern 
••  Higher  Algebra  "  might  with  propriety  bo  so  styled.  (See 
l>i  1 1  it  MIX  A  NTS,  INVARIANTS.) 

The  mathematical  method  (another  development  of  the 
Differential  Calculus),  commonly  referred  to  by  English 
writers  as  that  of  LAPLACE'S  COEFFICIENTS,  is,  generalized 
and  enlarged,  now  termed  "Spherical  Harmonic  Analy- 
sis," and  is  a  calrttlu*  of  great  power  for  a  large  class  of 
physical  problems  involving  arbitrary  data  over  a  spher- 
ical surface.  Hence  its  applicability  to  the  calculation 
of  the  "tides"  and  other  problems  connected  with  the 
"figure"  and  "attraction"  of  the  earth;  also  to  certain 
problems  relating  to  the  distribution  of  electricity  and 
magnetism,  etc. 

Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton's  "Calculus  of  Quater- 
nions." by  many  believed  to  be  an  invention  of  importance 
vieing  with  that  of  the  calculus  itself,  has  indeed  a  ration- 
ale, or  logical  basis,  radically  distinct  from  and  independ- 
ent of  the  calculus:  yet  for  its  full  development  it  has  rc- 
eimr-e  to  (lie  metho.1-  and  principles  of  the  CAM  i  i  i  s. 

Mr.  Caucliy  has  shown  that  for  the  explanation  of  cer- 
tain properties  of  functions,  even  for  real  values  of  the 
independent  variable,  it  is  indispensable  to  generalize  the 
Investigation  by  including  the  rase  of  iiii>t>iiniti-t/  values  for 
that  variable  (i.e.  values  involving  the  n ell-known  expres- 
sion of  fajMMm'fti&y,  ••'  -  1  )•  All  geometricians  are  aware  of 
the  service  which  the  consideration  of  imaginary  quanti- 
ties has  rendered  to  Algebra.  The  theory  of  equations  is 
dependent  upon  it.  and  it  seems  destined  to  rend,  i  \fi 
greater  service  to  the  theory  of  •' functions."  It  would  be 
impossible  to  attempt  any  explanation  of  the  method  or 
Cfili'tthtit  of  Imairinarios.an  outline  of  which  may  be  found 
iii  Hook  I.  of  "  Theoric  do.-  Fonctions  Doublemeiit  Period- 
iques."  Briot  ami  liouqnot,  1'avis.  ISatf.  Resulting  from 
it  is  the  Kmiihinrii  Calculus,  or  Residuation  by  which  (see 
45 


the  "  Integral  Calculus,"  of  I'HOF.  It.  PEIHCE)  developments 
are  obtained  for  functions  where  Taylor's  theorem  fail*  in 
consequence  of  its  first  term  becoming  infinite. 

In  an  antecedent  paragraph  we  found  the  expression 
for  the  algebraic  relation  between  the  finite  increments 
(or  '•differences")  of  the  co-ordinates  of  the  parabola 
when  one  of  these  is  "any  lineal  magnitude  whatever." 
The  "Calculus  of  FINITE  IJnn .KIM  i  s. "  invaluable  in  the 
practical  application  of  analytic  formultc  to  numerical  cal- 
culations, for  the  summation  of  infinite  series,  and  for  IN- 
TERPOLATION, results  from  such  relations  between  finite  in- 
crements or  "  differences,"  and  is  defined  by  Lacroix  to 
have  for  its  object  "the  determination  of  the  values  of  in- 
crements, by  deducing  them  not  merely  from  the  analytic 
expression  of  the  functions,  but  also  from  their  numerical 
(or  particular)  values,  when  that  expression  fails  or  is  too 
complicated."  Except  a  general  similarity  in  notation  and 
terms  employed,  it  has  little  in  common  with  the  Differ- 
ential Calculii- ;  the  fundamental  element  of  which  latter — 
the  Differential  Coefficient — having  no  place  in  it. 

J.  G.  BARNARD,  U.  S.  Army. 

Calculus,  or  Stone,  in  medicine,  a  concretion  formed 
within  the  body  from  the  deposition  of  matters  which  nor- 
mally remain  in  solution.  The  most  important  calculi  are 
rli"-.-  formed  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder  (urinary  calculus), 
and  those  formed  in  the  gall-bladder  or  biliary  ducts  (bil- 
iary calculus,  or  gall-stone).  Both  of  these  give  rise  to 
intense  pain,  and  may  even  threaten  life.  Calculi  of  less 
importance  may  form  in  the  salivary  ducts  and  elsewhere. 

Biliary  calculus  may  generally  be  assumed  to  exist  when 
excessive  pain  suddenly  arises  in  the  right  side  beneath  the 
ribs,  and  when  in  a  few  hours  jaundice  comes  on.  But 
absolute  proof  that  these  symptoms  depend  on  calculus  ia 
often  wanting.  The  pain  is  more  severe  while  it  lasts  than 
almost  any  other  form  of  suffering.  It  may  be  relieved  by 
largo  doses  of  opium  or  by  the  inhalation  of  ether,  but 
such  a  remedy  requires  to  be  cautiously  given.  Gall-stones 
impacted  in  the  ducts  sometimes  have  proved  fatal,  but 
much  more  frequently  they  find  their  way,  sooner  or  later, 
into  the  intestines.  They  are,  in  the  human  subject,  almost 
invariably  composed  of  cholestcrinc,  with  coloring-matter 
and  mucus  arranged  in  layers.  The  Oriental  bezoar-stono 
is  a  biliary  calculus  from  an  antelope.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  crystalline  lithofellic  acid. 

Urinary  calculus  is  a  disease  most  common  in  advanced 
life  and  in  the  male  sex.  It  is  frequent  in  gouty  persons, 
or  among  those  who  pursue  sedentary  occupations  and  live 
freely.  Among  sailors  it  is  rare.  Certain  local  conditions 
promote  it,  especially  an  excess  of  mineral  matter  in  drink- 
ing-water. It  is  common  in  England,  Ireland,  Russia, 
France,  Northern  Italy,  and  Egypt.  In  the  U.  S.  it  is 
most  frequent  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia, 
Ohio,  and  Indiana.  In  its  early  stages  the  disease  not  un- 
frequently  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  gravel,  shown  by 
the  passage  of  numerous  small  gritty  concretions,  observed 
in  the  urine  as  a  deposit  like  sand.  When  such  deposits 
arc  present  at  the  time  of  passing  the  urine,  and  not  merely 
after  it  has  cooled,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  the  forma- 
tion of  calculus.  If  in  these  circumstances  there  are  pains 
of  a  dull  character  in  the  loins,  with  occasional  twinges, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  seeking  medical  advice.  Calculus 
in  the  bladder  is  at  first  attended  with  little  pain,  as  com- 
pared with  that  caused  by  the  stone  in  its  passage  down- 
ward from  the  kidney  :  but  unless  removed  the  calculus  is 
sure  to  enlarge,  and  it  then  becomes  the  cause  of  most  in- 
tense distress.  Perhaps  the  most  trustworthy  evidence  of 
stone  in  the  bladder,  apart  from  the  use  of  the  sound,  is 
smarting  and  burning  pain  experienced  after  the  bladder 
has  been  emptied,  with  occasional  temporary  stoppages  of 
the  urine. 

The  chief  varieties  of  urinary  calculus  are — I.  Uric  acid, 
urates  of  ammonia,  soda,  lime,  etc.  (brick-dust  sediment, 
red  sand) :  2.  Phosphates  of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  lime, 
etc.  (the  lime  phosphate,  mixed  with  ammonio-magncsian 
phosphate,  constitutes  the  "fusible  calculus,"  one  of  the 
commonest  kinds) ;  3.  O.xalate  of  lime  (mulberry  calculus); 
4.  Carbonate  of  lime  (chiefly  in  domestic  animals);  5.  Cys- 
tine;  6.  Xanthio  oxide  (very  rare);  7.  Very  rarely  indeed 
do  leucine,  tyrosine,  and  other  disease-products  form  cal- 
oulous  concretions.  8.  Calculi  of  fibrinc,  etc.  are  also  re- 
ported. 9.  Calculi  arc  frequently  composed  of  numerous 
lavers,  having  perfectly  distinct  chemical  composition. 
When  calculus  has  once  formed  in  the  urinary  organs  no 
cure  exist-  e\rept  the  removal  of  it  from  the  body  (see 
LITHOTOMY  ami  I.ITIIOTIIITY),  but  in  the  earlier  stages  much 
may  be  done  to  chock  the  malady  by  careful  regulation  of 
the  diet  and  mude  of  living,  with  the  use  of  solvents 
adapted  to  the  particular  form  of  deposit  found. 

Urinary  calculi  have  been  often  observed  in  horses,  cat- 
tle, and  pigs,  and  arc  vcrv  frequent  in  the  common  rat. 
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CALCUTTA— CALDWELL. 


Calcut'ta  [Sanscrit,  Kalikain,  "dwelling  of  Kali,"  an 
Indian  deity],  the  capital  of  British  India,  situated  in  the 
province  of  Bengal,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Hoogly,  an  arm 
of  the  Ganges,  about  75  miics  from  the  sea ;  lat.  22°  34' 
N.,  Ion.  88°  20'  E.  The  city  extends  along  the  river  about 
6  miles,  and  has  an  average  breadth  of  1J  miles.  The 
river,  here  a  mile  wide,  is  constantly  full  of  shipping.  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  city,  called  Chowringhee,  are  the 
residences  of  the  Europeans,  which  in  a  great  part  are  finely 
built  in  Grecian  style,  and  many  of  them  surrounded  by 
groves  of  fruit  trees.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  8.  W.  is 
Fort  William,  built  at  a  cost  of  £2.000,000,  the  largest 
fortress  in  the  British  dominions,  octagonal  in  form,  re- 

2 uiring  a  garrison  of  10,000  men  and  mounting  619  guns, 
ts  usual  garrison  consists  of  one  English  and  two  native 
regiments.  Between  the  fort  and  the  city  is  the  Maidan 
or  glacis,  a  handsome  park,  and  the  Esplanade,  on  which 
is  the  Government  House,  a  magnificent  building  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome,  and  in  a  line  with  it  a  row  of  hand- 
some dwellings.  Beyond  Chowringhee  is  the  native  or 
"  Black  Town,"  consisting  mostly  of  mud  or  bamboo  cabins 
and  narrow  dirty  streets.  Here  and  there  an  idol  of  painted 
wood  or  plaster  is  set  up  in  the  street.  The  principal  build- 
ings of  Calcutta  are  the  Government  House,  the  mint,  the 
town-hall,  the  cathedral,  the  Hindoo  college,  and  the  hos- 
pitnl.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  opposite  the  citadel, 
is  the  botanic  garden.  Calcutta  is  the  residence  of  an  Eng- 
lish bishop.  The  Asiatic  Society  have  a  valuable  museum 
and  library  of  Oriental  MSS.  There  are  several  educational 
institutes,  supported  by  the  government — the  Hindoo,  the 
Madriassa  or  Mohammedan,  the  Sanscrit,  and  the  Fort  Wil- 
liam Colleges.  Calcutta  has  the  largest  commerce  of  any 
city  in  Asia,  and  commands  the  entire  inland  trade  of  Ben- 
gal. Ships  of  1400  tons  can  anchor  in  the  river.  It  has 
railway  connection  with  Bombay,  1420  miles  distant  by 
rail,  and  with  Delhi,  and  through  the  Punjab  with  the  In- 
dus. The  chief  articles  of  export  are  opium,  indigo,  sugar, 
saltpetre,  rice,  raw  cotton,  raw  silk,  piece  goods,  hides,  lac, 
etc.  The  exports  in  1868-69  were  estimated  at  £20,728,159, 
and  the  imports  for  the  same  year  at  £16,934,771.  Euro- 
pean society  at  Calcutta  is  very  convivial  and  fond  of 
amusement.  Calcutta  was  founded  by  Job  Charnock,  agent 
of  the  East  India  Company,  about  1690.  In  1756  it  was 
captured  by  Surajah  Dowlah,  who  confined  123  prisoners 
in  the  horrible  "Black  Hole."  Lord  Clive  retook  it  in 
1757,  and  built  the  fortress.  Pop.  616,249  ;  of  these  238,325 
are  in  the  suburbs.  Of  the  377,924  inhabitants  in  the  inner 
eity,  239,190  are  Hindoos  and  113,059  Mohammedans. 

Calda'ni  (LEOPOLDO  MARCO  ANTOXIO),  an  eminent  Ital- 
ian anatomist,  born  at  Bologna  Nov.  21,  1725.  He  suc- 
ceeded Morgagni  as  professor  of  anatomy  at  Padua  in  1771. 
He  published  several  works  on  anatomy  and  physiology, 
and  a  series  of  accurate  plates  entitled  "  Icones  Anato- 
mical)"  (4  vols.,  1801-14).  Died  Dec.  30,  1813. 

Calda'ra  (POLIDORO),  an  Italian  painter,  born  in  the 
Milanese  about  1495,  was  often  called  CARAVA6GIO,  from 
the  name  of  his  native  place.  He  went  to  Rome,  and  was 
employed  by  Raphael  to  paint  the  friezes  in  the  Vatican. 
He  was  a  skilful  painter  of  landscapes  and  historical 
pieces.  He  was  murdered  by  his  servants  in  1543. 

Cal'das,  or  Calde'tas,  a  Spanish  term  applied  to 
warm  springs,  and  forming  part  of  the  name  of  many 
places  in  Spain.  Among  these  the  most  noted  is  Caldas 
do  Mombuy,  18  miles  N.  of  Barcelona.  Here  are  thermal 
baths  and  some  antiquities. 

Calderon'  de  la  Bar'ca  (PEDRO),  the  most  eminent 
Spanish  dramatic  author,  born  in  Madrid  Jan.  17,  1600, 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Salamanca.  He  began 
to  write  dramas  about  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  having  en- 
tered the  army  in  1625,  served  several  campaigns  in  Italy 
and  Flanders.  After  he  had  gained  distinction  as  an 
author,  he  was  patronized  by  Philip  IV.,  who  invited  him 
to  his  court  in  1636,  and  created  him  a  knight  of  Santiago. 
He  was  a  very  prolific  author,  and  produced  about  500 
dramas.  In  1651  he  entered  the  Church,  and  became  chap- 
lain in  the  royal  chapel  at  Madrid  1663.  Among  his  great- 
est works  are  a  tragedy  entitled  "  The  Constant  Prince" 
("  El  Principe  Constante"),  "  Love  is  no  Joke,"  "  Life  is  a 
Dream,"  and  "  The  Physician  of  his  Own  Honor."  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  wrote  many  religious  poems  called 
"Autos  Sacramentales."  His  imagination  was  brilliant, 
and  not  restrained  by  conventional  rules.  He  is  ranked 
among  the  greatest  Spanish  poets  by  native  critics,  and 
his  dramas  are  popular  in  Germany.  His  works  display 
great  fertility  of  invention,  and  abound  in  beautiful  pas- 
sages, but  are  deficient  in  fidelity  to  nature.  Died  May 
25,  1681.  (See  RICHARD  C.  TuEHCH,  "  The  Life  and  Genius 
of  Calderon,"  1836;  TICKNOR,  "History  of  Spanish  Litera- 
ture.") 
Cal'derwood  (DAVID),  a  Scottish  Presbyterian  minis- 


ter and  historian,  born  in  1575.  He  was  banished  for  his 
opposition  to  episcopacy  in  1619,  and  then  retired  to  Hol- 
land, where  he  published  a  controversial  work  called  "  The 
Altar  of  Damascus"  (1023).  He  returned  to  Scotland  in 
1636,  and  wrote  a  "History  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland." 
Died  in  1651. 

C'al'dicot  (THOMAS  FORD),  D.  D.,born  at  Buckby,  Eng- 
land, in  1803,  removed  to  Canada  in  1824,  held  Baptist 
pastorates  in  Hamilton,  Lockport,  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  Toronto,  Canada,  where  he  died  July  9, 
1869.  As  a  scholar,  writer,  and  orator  he  was  alike  dis- 
tinguished. 

Caldie'ro  (anc.  Caldaritan),  a  town  of  Northern  Italy, 
where  Napoleon  I.  was  defeated  by  the  Austrians  under 
Alvinzi,  Nov.  11,  1796.  It  is  12  miles  by  rail  E.  of  Verona, 
and  is  noted  for  its  thermal  springs.  Massena  was  re- 
pulsed here  by  the  archduke  Charles  in  1805. 

Cald'well,  a  county  in  the  W.  of  Kentucky.     Area, 

275  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Trade- 
water  Creek.  The  surface  is  nearly  level ;  the  soil  is  fer- 
tile. Grain,  tobacco,  cattle,  and  wool  are  raised.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Elizabethtown  and  Paducah  II.  R.  Capi- 
tal, Princeton.  Pop.  10,826. 

(  a  I  dtt  cl  I .  a  parish  in  N.  Central  Louisiana.  Area,  528 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Washita  River,  navi- 
gable for  steamboats,  and  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Bceuf 
Bayou.  Wool  and  cotton  are  the  chief  products.  Capital, 
Columbia.  Pop.  4820. 

Caldwell,  a  county  in  the  N.  W.  of  Missouri.  Area, 
435  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Shoal  Creek.  The 
surface  is  nearly  level ;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Grain,  wool, 
and  cattle  are  raised.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  R.  R.  Capital,  Kingston.  Pop. 
11,390. 

Caldwell,  a  county  in  the  N.  W.  of  North  Carolina. 
Area,  450  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the 
Catawba  River,  and  drained  by  the  Yadkin,  which  rises 
within  its  limits.  The  Blue  Ridge  extends  along  its  N.  W. 
border.  The  soil  is  mostly  fertile.  Corn,  wheat,  tobacco, 
and  wool  are  raised.  Excellent  iron  ore  is  found.  Cap- 
ital, Lenoir.  Pop.  8476. 

Caldwell,  a  county  of  the  S.  central  part  of  Texas. 
Area,  535  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  W.  by  the 
San  Marcos  River,  and  drained  by  several  creeks.  The 
surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  fertile.  It  is  an  excellent, 
region  both  for  farming  and  grazing.  Corn  and  tobacco 
are  the  chief  crops.  Capital,  Lockhart.  Pop.  6572. 

Caldwell,  a  township  of  White  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  451. 

Caldwell,  a  post-township  of  Appanoose  co.,  la.  P.op. 
1201. 

Caldwell,  a  post-village  in  Caldwell  township,  Essex 
CO.,  N.  J.,  is  about  10  miles  N.  W.  of  Newark.  Pop.  of  the 
township,  2727. 

Caldwell,  the  capital  of  Warren  CO.,  N.  Y.,  is  situated 
near  the  head  of  Lake  George,  62  miles  from  Albany.  It 
has  two  churches  and  four  hotels,  and  is  a  place  of  summer 
resort.  Steamers  ply  upon  the  lake.  Fort  William  Henry 
and  Fort  George  were  situated  within  the  limits  of  this 
township.  Pop.  of  township,  232'J. 

Caldwell,  capital  of  Noble  CO.,  0.,  on  the  Marietta  and 
Pittsburg  R.  R.,  35 'miles  N.  of  Marietta,  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  Duck  Creek  oil-region.  The  vicinity  yields 
coal  and  iron.  It  has  one  national  bank  and  two  weekly 
newspapers.  P.  318.  En.  "  NOBLE  Cot  NTY  RKPIBI.ICAN." 

Caldwell,  a  township  of  Ncwberry  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1791. 

Caldwell,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  liurleson  co.,  Tex.,  85 
miles  E.  by  N.  of  Austin  ;  has  a  male  and  female  academy. 

Caldwell  (CIIAHLKS),  M.  D.,  an  American  physician, 
born  in  Cnswell  co.,  N.  C.,  May  14,  1772.  He  was  for 
manv  years  professor  of  medicine  in  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity in  Kentucky.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a 
"Life  of  General  Greene"  (1S1U).  Died  July  9,  1853. 
(See  APPENDIX.) 

Caldwell  (CIIARI.ES  H.  B.),  U.  S.  N.,  born  June  11, 
1828,  in  Massachusetts,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman 
Feb.  27,  1838,  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1*44,  a 
lieutenant  in  1852,  a  commander  in  1S62,  and  a  captain  in 
|  1867.  In  1858,  while  attached  to  the  sloop-of-war  Vanclalia, 
!  Caldwell  had  charge  of  an  expedition  against  a  tribe  of 
i  cannibals  inhabiting  Wcga,  one  of  the  Fcjee  Islands,  which 
he  conducted  with  ability,  defeating  the  Wegans  in  a  pitched 
|  battle  and  burning  their  town.  While  commanding  the 
steamer  Itasca  he  took  part  in  the  bombardment  of  Forts 
Jackson  and  St.  Philip  April  24,  1862,  but  was  unable  to 
pass  the  forts  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  "owing  to  a  42- 
pound  shot  entering  the  boiler,  the  steam  from  which  filled 
the  fire  and  engine-room,  driving  every  one  up  from  below, 
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ami  almost  suffocating  those  on  the  quarter -di -ek."  lie 
participated  in  the  action  with  the  (iraml  llulf  hatterin. 
-ippr  River.  June  !l,  !Mi2.  and  in  command  of  the 
iron-clad  Kssex  took  part  in  all  the  operations  at  Port 
Hudson  during  the  sprint.'  ami  summer  "f  ]M;:;. 

1  ''IIMIAI.I.  A.  PARKEH,  U.  8.  N. 

Caldwell  (JAMES),  n  patriot,  born  in  Charlotte  en.,  Va., 
in  April,  1734.  Ho  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1759,  became 
pastor  of  a  Pre«byteri:ni  ehureh  :it  Klizabethtown,  N.  3., 
and  efficiently  promoted  the  popular  cause  during  the  Rev- 
olution. Ho  served  in  the  army  a.i  chaplain  and  also  as  a 
soldier.  Ho  was  murdered  by  a  sentinel  June  6,  I7>». 

Caldwell  (JosKi-il),  D.  D.,  born  in  Leamington.  X.  .T.. 
April  21,  1773,  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1791,  become  in 
17'irt  principal  professor  in  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  its  first  president  in  1804.  Died  Jan.  24,  1835. 

Caldwell  (MF.IIUITT),  A.  M.,  a  distinguished  author 
and  educator  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born 
at  Hebron,  Me..  Nov.  29,  1806,  graduated  at  liowdoin  Col- 
lege in  182S,  became  principal  of  the  Maine  Wcsleyan 
Academy  nt.  Roadficld  in  1828,  was  eleeted  professor  of 
mathematics  and  vice-president  of  Dickinson  College,  Pa., 
in  1  •<:',!,  professor  of  mctapl. \sics  ami  English  literature  at 
Dickinson  in  18:!7,  visited  England,  ami  assisted  in  found- 
ing the  Evangelical  Alliance  at  the  "World's  Convention," 
London.  1816.  Died  June  ft.  1S|S.  He  was  a  distinguished 
and  able  advocate  of  total  abstinence,  a  gifted  and  indus- 
trious writer,  and  was  author  of  a  "  .Manual  of  Elocution  " 
(is  IfO,  ••  Philosophy  of  Christian  Perfection"  (1847), 
"Christianity  Tested  by  Eminent  Men"  (1852),  "The 
Doctrine  of  the  English  Verb"  (1857),  and  numerous  re- 
views. He  was  a  man  of  great  talents  and  excellence  of 
character. — His  brother,  /KXAS  CAI.DWKLL  (born  Mar.  31, 
1  -illll ;  died  Dec.  26,  1826),  was  a  brilliant  and  able  instruc- 
tor, whose  early  death  was  widely  lamented.  A  volume  of 
his  writings  has  been  published. 

«  nil!' well's,  a  township  of  Catawba  co.,  N.  C.  P.  1101. 

Cal'edon,  EA  ni.s  OF  (180 1 ),  Viscount  Alexander  ( 1 797), 
Baron  Calcdon  (1789),  all  of  the  Irish  peerage. — JAMES 
AI.KXASDKH,  fourth  earl,  was  born  July  11,  1846,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1855. 

Caledo'nia,  the  ancient  name  of  Scotland,  probably 
first  given  to  that  country  by  the  Romans.  It  was  inhab- 
ited by  a  rude  and  warlike  people  called  Calcdonii,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Gaelic  race.  The  first  Roman 
general  who  invaded  Caledonia  was  Agricola,  who  defeated 
a  chief  named  Galgacus  in  84  A.  D.  Pliny  is  the  first  au- 
thor who  men  i  inns  t  ':itedonia.  Tacitus  describes  the  natives 
as  having  red  or  sandy  hair,  as  living  in  tents  without  cities, 
as  addicted  to  predatory  warfare,  and  fighting  in  chariots. 
The  Romans  made  several  unsuccessful  efforts  to  subdue 
these  barbarians,  who  not  only  repulsed  the  invaders,  but 
harassed  the  Roman  colonies  in  Britain  by  frequent  in- 
roads. To  defend  themselves  against  these  inroads,  the 
Romans  built  about  140  A.  D.  the  Wall  of  Antonine  from 
the  Frith  of  Forth  to  that  of  the  Clyde. 

Caledonia,  a  village  of  Cape  Breton  co.  and  island, 
Nova  Scotia,  10  miles  from  Sidney,  has  mines  of  coal. 
Pop.  about  250. 

Caledonia,  a  county  in  the  E.  N.  E.  of  Vermont. 
Area.  t'i..il  st[iiiire  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  E.  by  the 
Connecticut  River,  and  drained  by  the  Passumpsic,  La- 
moille,  and  Wells  rivers.  The  surface  in  the  W.  part  is 
mountainous;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Oats,  wool,  maple-sugar, 
ami  hay  are  the  chief  products.  Lumber,  carriages,  sad- 
dlery, and  a  great  variety  of  artieles  are  manufactured. 
It  is  inter-heeled  by  the  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  Rivers 
ami  Portland  and  Ogdcnsburg  R.  Rs.  Capital,  St.  Johns- 
bury.  Pop.  22,235. 

Caledonia,  a  village  of  Ontario,  Canada,  in  Haldi- 
inand  co.,  on  tirnnd  River  and  the'  (irand  Trunk  Railway, 
59  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Buffalo.  X.  Y.,  and  al.out  16  miles 
S.  S.  \V.  of  Hamilton.  Pop.  in  ls;i.  1LM7. 

Caledonia,  a  village  and  township  of  Boone  co..  111. 
The  \ilhigc  is  mi  a  branch  of  the  Chicago  and  Norlh-we-t 
ern  U.  R.,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Kcnosha  and  Roekford 
R.  1!.,  l:t  miles  S.  E.  of  lidoit.     Pop.  of  township,  i:M.">. 

Caledonia,  a  post-village,  capital  of  1'ulaski  co..  111., 
on  the  Ohio  River  and  <>n  the  Cairo  and  Vincenncs  K.  R., 
14  miles  above'  Cairo.  Pop.  222. 

Caledonia,  a  post-twp.  of  Kent  co..  Mich.    Pop.  1599. 

Caledonia,  a  township  of  Shiawasseeco..  Mich.  P.  891. 

Caledonia,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Houston  co.. 
Minn.,  is  14  miles  \V .  ut'  the  Mississippi  River  and  l!ii  miles 
S.  \V.  of  I, a  Crn-se.  It  has  four  churches,  one  academy. 
two  public  schools,  and  one  plough  and  two  wagon  manu- 
factories. It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  of  town- 
ship, 1628.  J.  L.  CHRISTIE,  ED.  AND  PROP.  "  JOUIIXAL." 


Caledonia,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Livingston 
co.,  N.  V..  .Mr  the  Auiea  branch  of  tho  Erie  Railway.  17 
miles  K.  by  8.  of  Batavia.  The  township  yields  excellent 
lime  and  limestone  for  building  purposes.  Caledonia 
Spring,  two  acres  in  area,  affordi  good  water-power.  Pop. 
597;  of  township.  1813. 

Caledonia,  a  township  of  Halifax  co.,  N.  C.    P.  2118. 

Caledonia,  a  post-village  of  Marion  co.,  0.,  on  the 
Whetstone  River,  and  on  tho  Atlantic  and  Ureat  Western 
R.  R.,  114  miles  X.  K.  of  Dayton.  Pop.  41». 

Caledonia,  a  township  of  Columbia  co.,  Wis.   P.  1 1  SO. 

Caledonia,  a  township  of  Racine  co.,  Wis.     P.  2800, 

Caledonia,  a  twp.  of  Trempealeau  co.,  Wis.     P.  507. 

Caledonia,  a  township  of  Waupoeca  co.,  Wis.    P.  G61. 

Caledo'nian  Canal',  The,  in  Scotland,  connecting 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  the  North  Sea  near  Inverness,  was 
built  by  Telford,  and  opened  in  1823.  It  is  611  miles  in 
length,  and  is  formed  by  cuts  120  feet  broad  at  the  surface, 
50  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  17  feet  deep,  connecting  the 
Lochs  Ness,  Oich,  Lochy,  and  Eil.  The  combined  length 
of  the  artificial  portions  is  23  miles.  This  canal  saves  ves- 
sels tho  stormy  passage  by  the  Hebrides,  which  takes  nine 
or  ten  days  longer.  Ships  of  600  tons  can  pass  through. 
The  highest  part  is  Loch  Oich,  94  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

Caledo'nia  Springs,  in  Caledonia  township,  Prcscott 
co.,  province  of  Ontario  (Canada),  are  40  miles  from  Mon- 
treal and  9  miles  S.  W.  of  L'Orignal.  They  are  resorted  to 
especially  for  the  cure  of  cutaneous,  scrofulous,  and  rheu- 
matic diseases.  There  are  four  principal  springs,  all 
strongly  alkaline,  one  with  considerable  iodine  and  bromine 
in  its  waters. 

Cal'endar  [Lat.  calendarium,  the  "  money-lender's  ac- 
count-book," because  interest  was  payable  on  the  calends; 
hence,  a  register  of  times  and  seasons — an  almanac],  a 
term  applied  to  any  systematic  and  comprehensive  method 
of  dividing,  distributing,  and  reckoning  time,  or  to  a  book 
or  table  exhibiting  such  a  method.  There  are  two  natural 
divisions  of  time,  or  regularly  recurring  periods,  which  all 
calendars  must  recognize — the  day  and  the  year.  The 
month  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  period  of  the 
moon's  revolution  (29)  days  nearly),  to  which  in  some 
calendars  (as  the  Jewish  and  the  Greek)  it  has  been  made 
closely  conformable.  The  week  is,  approximately,  one 
quarter  of  a  lunation.  It  is  found  in  the  Oriental  and 
Egyptian  calendars,  and  in  that  of  the  Israelites,  from 
whom  we  have  received  it,  but  it  was  not  known  to  the 
Greeks  or  the  Romans.  The  Greeks  instead  employed 
dtcadei  of  ten  days  each,  and  the  Romans  periods  of  iii/lii 
days,  the  last  of  which  was  called  itumli>i»  (norrm,  "  nine;" 
diet,  "day"),  or  ninth  day;  the  count  including  both  the 
nundine  at  the  beginning  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  period. 
In  the  ancient  calendars  the  nundine  periods  were  distin- 
guished by  setting  opposite  the  successive  days  the  first 
eight  letters  of  the  alphabet  (A  to  H  inclusive),  repeating 
these  letters  throughout  the  year.  From  this  usage  was 
derived  that  of  the  Christian  calendar  of  marking  the  days 
by  the  first  seven  letters  (A  to  G),  similarly  repeated. 
The  manner  of  denoting  days  of  the  month  was  peculiar. 
The  first  day  was  always  called  kalendx,  "calends;"  tho 
fifth  or  seventh,  iioxr,  "  nones ;"  and  the  thirteenth  or  fif- 
teenth, iilin,  "ides."  The  nones  were  the  seventh,  and 
the  ides  the  fifteenth  in  March,  May,  July,  and  October, 
the  first,  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  m'onths  of  tho  Roman 
year  (easily  remembered  by  associating  them  with  the 
notes  of  the  common  chord  in  music) ;  in  the  remaining 
months  they  fell  on  the  fifth  and  thirteenth.  Any  other 
day  was  denoted  by  its  distance  counted  backward  from 
one  of  these  points  of  reference,  the  reference-day  itself 
counting  one.  Thus,  the  31st  day  of  March  is  I'riili.  Kal 
Apr.,  or  II.  Kal  Apr. ;  the  30th  day  of  .March  is  III.  Kal 
Apr.:  the  6th  of  July  is  Pridie  Non.  Jul.:  the  5th,  III. 
Xon.  Jul.,  etc.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  so  cum- 
brous a  system  as  this  could  have  maintained  itself  for 
centuries  among  a  cultivated  people. 

In  the  regulation  of  the  year  we  find  the  calendars  of 
different  peoples  materially  differing.  The  Egyptian  year 
had  12  months  of  30  days  each,  and  counted  five  unallotted 
days  at  the  end.  It  was  too  short  by  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  day  ;  and  hence  the  beginning  of  the  year  went  back- 
ward through  the  seasons  once  in  1460  natural  years  or 
lliil  Egyptian  years.  This  was  known  as  the  Snnnr 
PKKIOI)  (  which  see).  Because  of  this  incessant  movement 
the  Egyptian  year  is  called  rayr/e  or  wandering.  The 
ilreek  \ear  c'ni-isted  of  12  lunar  months  of  30  and  29 
days  alternately.  This  made  the  length  of  the  yeai 
days,  or  lli  days  too  small.  To  compensate  for  the  defi- 
ciency, an  intercalary  month  of  30  or  21*  days  was  intro- 
duced every  alternate  year,  which  made  the  average  length 
seven  days  too  great;  for  which  reason  the  intercalary 
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month  was  omittcil  once  in  about  eight  years.  The  earliest 
Roman  year,  attributed  to  Romulus,  had  only  ten  months, 
of  which  the  first,  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  (those  in  which, 
as  above  mentioned,  the  nones  fell  on  the  ninth  and  the 
ides  on  the  fifteenth)  had  31  days,  and  the  rest  30  each. 
This  year  of  only  304  days  was  shorter  than  the  natural 
year  by  about  one-sixth.  Each  Romulian  year  therefore 
began  two  months  earlier  in  the  season  than  the  last,  and 
the  sixth  came  to  an  end  at  the  same  time  with  the  fifth 
natural  year.  This  circumstance,  according  to  Niebuhr, 
determined  the  period  of  the  lustrum.  (See  LITSTRUM.) 

Tho  months  of  the  original  Roman  year  were  named 
Martius,  Aprilis,  Maius,  Junius,  Quintilis,  Sextilip,  Sep- 
tember, October,  November,  December.  Numa  Pompilius, 
second  king  of  Rome,  added,  according  to  Solinus,  Janu- 
arius  to  the  beginning  and  Februarius  to  the  end  of  the 
year.  This  year  was  a  lunar  year  of  354  days,  but  it  was 
made  a  day  longer,  or  355,  because  there  was  supposed  to 
be  luck  in  odd  numbers.  To  prevent  displacement,  an  in- 
tercalary month  of  22  and  23  days,  alternately,  was  intro- 
duced every  second  year.  This  made  the  year  to  consist 
in  effect  of  366}  days.  About  the  year  450  B.  C.  the  decem- 
viri regulated  the  calendar  once  more,  and  placed  February 
between  January  and  March,  both  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  months  were  now — whether  so  settled  by  Numa  or  the 
decemvirs  is  uncertain — Martius,  31  days;  Aprilis,  29; 
Maius,  31 ;  Junius,  29 ;  Quintilis,  31 ;  Scxtilis,  29 ;  Sep- 
tember, 29;  October,  31;  November,  29;  December,  29; 
Januarius,  29  ;  Februarius,  28.  The  intercalary  month  was 
inserled  between  the  23d  and  24th  days  (as  we,  count  them) 
of  February,  or,  in  the  Roman  manner  of  speaking,  before 
the  sixth  calends  of  March.  The  reason  for  so  placing  it 
was,  that  the  seventh  calends  of  March,  or  the  23d  day  of 
February,  was  the  last  day  of  a  round  year  of  360  days, 
and  was  celebrated  as  the  festival  of  Terminus,  the  god  of 
limits,  under  the  name  Tcrminalia.  The  Romans,  like  the 
Egyptians,  seem  to  have  regarded  the  remaining  five  days 
as  hardly  belonging  to  the  year,  but  as  being  a  sort  of  in- 
terval between  two  years.  The  odd  day  added  to  the  354 
for  luck  was  not,  however,  intercalated  in  this  place,  but 
was  introduced  wherever  it  might  bo  necessary  to  prevent 
the  nundinic  from  falling  on  the  calends  of  January  or  the 
nones  of  any  month — -such  a  coincidence  being  deemed  inau- 
spicious. The  year  on  this  system  being,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  day  too  long,  added  twenty-four  days  too  much  in  twenty- 
four  years.  It  was  provided,  therefore,  that  during  the  last 
eight  years  of  this  period  these  twenty -four  days  should  be 
deducted  in  making  the  intercalations.  The  pontiffs,  how- 
ever, who  had  the  control  of  the  intercalation,  used  their 
power  capriciously  for  personal  ends — sometimes  to  lengthen 
or  shorten  the  term  of  a  magistrate,  sometimes  to  benefit  or 
injure  the  farmer  of  the  public  revenues.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  the  calendar  fell  into  extreme  confusion  ;  so 
that  in  the  time  of  Julius  Ciesar  the  civil  differed  from 
the  astronomical  equinox  by  nearly  three  months.  This 
powerful  ruler  resolved  on  a  thorough  reform.  Under  the 
advice  of  the  astronomer  Sosigenes  he  abolished  the  lunar 
year.  He  readjusted  the  months  to  their  proper  seasons  by 
making  the  year  708  A.  U.  C.  445  days  long,  extending  from 
October  13,  inclusive  (according  to  our  present  count),  to 
the  31st  day  of  the  second  ensuing  December.  This  year 
is  known  in  chronology  as  the  year  of  confusion.  He  re- 
constructed the  months,  giving  31  days  each  to  the  first, 
third,  fifth,  seventh,  ninth,  and  eleventh,  and  30  days  each 
to  the  rest,  except  February,  which  had  29  only,  but  every 
fourth  year  received  an  intercalary  day,  making  30.  The 
intercalation  took  place,  for  a  reason  already  given  above, 
immediately  after  the  feast  of  Terrninalia,  and  was  made 
by  repeating  the  tejrto  Knlendai  Martnu;  whence  the  year 
in  which  it  occurred  came  to  be  called  bissextile.  Finally, 
the  beginning  of  the  year  was  transferred  from  the  first  of 
March  to  the  first  of  January.  To  flatter  the  vanity  of 
Octavius  after  he  had  secured  the  supremo  power  and  had 
received  the  title  of  Augustus,  a  day  was  taken  from  Feb- 
ruary by  a  sycophantic  senate  and  given  to  August,  which 
had  been  named  from  him,  for  the  frivolous  purpose  of 
giving  to  his  month  no  less  dignity  in  point  of  numbers 
than  July,  which  had  received  its  name  from  the  first 
Caesar.  The  lengths  of  the  later  months  were  then  altered 
to  prevent  three  long  months  from  occurring  consecutively. 

The  Julian  yearconsisted  of  365}  days,  and  consequently 
differed  in  excess  by  11  minutes  13.95  seconds  from  the  true 
solar  year,  which  consists  of  365  days  5  hours  48  minutes 
46.05  seconds.  In  consequence  of  this  difference  the  equi- 
nox, in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries,  fell  back  sensibly 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  year.  In  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar  it  corresponded  to  the  25th  of  March  ;  in  the  six- 
teenth century  it  had  retrograded  to  the  llth.  The  eor- 
rtvti'in  «t'  this  error  was  OTIC  of  (he  purposes  sought  by  the 
reformation  of  the  ca'endar  effected  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII. 
in  1582.  By  suppressing  ten  days  in  the  calendar,  Gregory 


restored  the  equinox  to  the  21st  of  March,  the  day  on  which 
it  fell  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice  in  325.  This 
council  determined  that  the  Eastern  churches  should  cele- 
brate Easter  at  the  same  time  as  the  Western — i.  e.  on  the 
Sunday  following  the  Paschal  full  moon,  and  not  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  Paschal  moon.  The  Gregorian  rule 
of  intercalation  may  be  expressed  as  follows:  Every  year 
of  which  the  number  is  divisible  by  4  without  a  remainder 
is  a  leap  year,  excepting  the  centesimal  years,  which  are 
onlv  leap  years  when  divisible  by  4  after  suppressing  the 
two  zeros.  Thus,  1600  was  a  leap  year;  1700  and  1800 
were  common  years;  1900  will  be  a  common  year,  20(10  a 
leap  year,  and  so  on.  The  length  of  the  mean  year  thus 
fixed  is  365.2425  days,  or  365  days  5  hours  40  minutes  12 
seconds,  which  exceeds  the  true  solar  year  by  25.95  seconds, 
an  error  which  amounts  only  to  one  day  in  3325  years. 
The  intercalations  might  be  so  made  as  to  make  the  calen- 
dar year  correspond  even  more  closely  than  it  does  now 
with  the  solar  year,  but  no  other  method  could  be  as  con- 
venient as  the  Gregorian. 

The  new  calendar  was  received  immediately  or  shortly 
after  its  promulgation  by  all  Roman  Catholic  countries. 
The  Protestant  states  of  Germany  and  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark  adhered  to  the  Julian  calendar  till  1700;  and  in 
England  the  alteration  was  successfully  opposed  by  popular 
prejudices  till  1752.  In  that  year  the  Julian  calendar,  or 
old  style,  as  it  was  called,  was  abolished  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  date  used  in  all  public  transactions  rendered 
coincident  with  that  followed  in  other  European  countries, 
by  enacting  that  the  day  following  the  2d  of  Sept.,  1752, 
should  bo  called  the  14th  of  that  month.  When  the  altera- 
tion was  made  by  Gregory  it  was  only  necessary  to  drop  ten 
days;  the  year  1700  having  intervened,. which  was  a  com- 
mon year  in  the  Gregorian,  but  a  leap  year  in  the  Julian 
calendar,  it  was  now  necessary  to  drop  eleven  days.  The 
old  style  is  still  adhered  to  in  Russia  and  the  countries 
following  the  communion  of  the  Greek  Church;  the  differ- 
ence of  date  in  the  present  century  amounts  to  twelve  days. 
For  fuller  information  on  this  subject,  see  DELAMBRE,  "  As- 
tronomic Thgorique  et  Pratique,"  torn,  iii.,  chap,  xxxviii. ; 
IDELER,  "  Lehrbuch  dcr  Chronologic;" and  ANTHON,  "Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities." 

Ecclefiaitical  Calendar. — The  adaptation  of  the  civil  to 
the  solar  year  is  attended  with  no  difficulty,  but  the  church 
calendar  for  regulating  the  movable  feasts  imposes  condi- 
tions less  easily  satisfied.  The  festival  of  Easter  commem- 
orates the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  which  momentous  event 
having  occurred  near  the  time  of  the  Jewish  Passover,  was 
naturally  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  early  disciples  with 
that  anniversary,  and  its  annual  returns  were  made  depend- 
ent upon  the  same  calendar  regulations.  The  Passover  was 
observed  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon- — that  is,  near 
the  full  moon.  The  question  what  day  is  most  proper  for 
the  observance  of  Easter  became  early  a  subject  of  warm 
controversy.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  an  unseemly  con- 
tention, the  Council  of  Nice  ordered  that  Easter  should  be 
celebrated  on  the  Sunday  which  immediately  follows  the  full 
moon  that  happens  upon  or  next  after  the  vernal  equinox. 
In  order  to  determine  Easter  according  to  this  rule  for  any 
year,  it  is  necessary  to  reconcile  three  periods — namely,  the 
week,  the  lunar  month,  and  the  solar  year.  To  find  the 
day  of  the  week  on  which  any  given  day  of  the  year  falls, 
it  is  necessary  to  know  on  what  day  of  the  week  the  year 
began.  In  the  Julian  calendar  this  was  easily  found  by 
means  of  a  short  period  or  cycle  of  twenty-eight  years, 
after  which  the  year  begins  with  the  same  day  of  the  week. 
In  the  Gregorian  calendar  this  order  is  interrupted  by  the 
omission  of  the  intercalation  three  times  out  of  four  in  the 
last  year  of  the  century.  But  to  render  calculation  unneces- 
sary, a  table  is  given  in  the  prayer-books,  showing  the 
correspondence  of  the  days  of  the  year  and  the  week  for 
the  current  century.  The  connection  of  the  lunar  month 
with  the  solar  year  is  an  ancient  problem,  for  the  resolution 
of  which  the  Greeks  invented  cycles  or  periods,  which  re- 
mained in  use  with  some  modifications  till  the  time  of  the 
Gregorian  reformation.  See,  on  this  subject,  DELAMBRE, 
"Histoire  de  1'Astronomic  Moderne,"  torn,  i.,  liv.  i. ;  also 
DE  MORGAN,  "Companion  to  the  British  Almanac,"  1845; 
also,  BARNARD,  "  How  to  Find  the  Church  Festivals,"  New 
York,  1872. 

A  new  reform  of  the  calendar  was  introduced  in  France 
during  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  The  commencement 
of  the  year  was  fixed  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  which 
nearly  coincided  with  the  epoch  of  the  foundation  of  the 
republic.  The  names  of  the  ancient  months  were  abolished, 
and  others  substituted  having  reference  to  agricultural 
labors  or  the  state  of  nature  in  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
But  the  alteration  was  found  to  be  inconvenient  and  im- 
practicable, and  after  a  few  years  was  formally  abandoned. 

F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Calendering  [a  corruption  of  the  word  cylinderiug]. 
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tho  process  of  finishing  by  pressure  the  surface  of  linen, 

COttUll   goods.    OF     paper,    hy     pas-ill:,'    tllf     material     hetueen 

cylindei-  |  "  I  together  with  force;  the  domestic  pro- 
-  of  starching  ""'1  ironing  iitloi'l  -implc  illustrations 
of  the  -ihjei-1  and  result  of  calendering.  The  mangle  < 
(lie  -aim-  object  us  the  Hut-iron,  and  is  a  near  approach  in 
i-iin-i  nii-t  inn  to  tho  calendering-cngine.  The  calenders 
wcrooriginalh  of  wood,  Hollow  iron  and  copper  oyllndan 
arc  used  where  heat  as  well  as  pressure  is  required,  tho  cyl- 
inders, being  heated  b\  steam  pas-i-d  through  the  interioror 
hy  red  hot  heaters;  but  it  is  desirable  t  hat  "in-  of  the  cylin- 
ders  shall  he  of  material  combining  considerable  hardness 
with  a  degree  of  elasticity;  for  this  purpose  solid  paper 
cylinders  arc  u  -i  -I. 

Before  i  In-  tinal  calendering  the  fahric  is  flatly  smoothed 
by  passing  <>\  cr  warm  eylindcrs.  Cotton  goods  are  starch- 
ed with  (lour,  thiekiMird  with  plaster  of  I'aris,  porcelain  clay, 
etc.,  to  give  an  appearance  of  stoutness,  which  of  course 
vanishes  when  the  artiele  in  washed.  The  fahric  is  then 
simply  passed  between  plain  cylinders,  which  produces  tho 

desired   ell'ert     by    tla  t  i  I'll  i  I!  ^    the   threads.        \\  hell,    hy  means 

of  a  cylinder  with  a  pattern  raised  n]>nii  it,  the  amount  of 
this  flattening  is  unequal  on  ditl'crcnt  parts  of  the  cloth, 

till-  elfei-t   knuuil   as   ii'Kttl'n»i  is   the  re-lilt.       (il'i-^nt'J  is    prO- 

iliireil  by  the  rollers  liein^  maile  to  move  with  dillVn-nt 
velocities,  so  that  one  side  of  the  fahric  is  ruhhcd  as  well 
as  pres.-ed  I iy  tin-  roller  whoso  surface  moves  with  the  great- 
er rapidity.  A  copper  roller  is  used  for  glazing,  so  hot  that 
it'  the  mai-hinc  stops  it  hums  the  goods.  For  glazing  on  a 
small  scale  a  polished  flint  is  ruhhcd  over  the  fabric,  which 
is  laid  upon  ii  smooth  wooden  table. 

Oal'euds  [Laf.  mlem/ir,  from  cnlo  (Gr.  «aA««i), "  I  call "], 
the  first  day  of  each  Koman  month,  because,  according  to 
Macrobius,  before  Cn.  Flavins  the  scribe,  against  the  will 
of  the  patricians,  made  the  fasti  (propitious  days — days 
when  courts  were  open)  known  to  all  the  people  (about 
300  years  B.  C.),  it  was  the  duty  of  one  of  the  minor 
priests,  on  the  first  appearance  of  each  new  moon,  to  sum- 
mon the  plebeians  to  a  place  in  the  Capitol  near  the  Curia 
Calabria,  and  there  to  announce  the  number  of  days  before 
the  nones  (always  five  or  seven,  im-liiiliiitj  t/ir  <l«y  »f  c<ill- 
inif  inn/  ill,'  'Ini/  of  the  nonet  itnelf),  by  so  many  times  re- 
peating the  word  calo.  If  the  part  of  this  statement  which 
makes  the  beginning  of  each  mouth  dependent  on  direct 
observation  of  tho  moon  is  correct,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  months  of  the  early  Roman  calendar  should  have  had 
the  fixed  and  rather  arbitrary  lengths  usually  assigned  to 
them.  As  to  this  question  historians  differ,  some  asserting 
that  the  Roman  months  were  strictly  lunar  down  to  A.  U.  C. 
4  IS  j  others,  as  Ccnsorinus.  that  their  lengths  were  fixed  by 
Niiuin,  tho  second  king.  (See  CALENDAR,  by  F.  A.  1*.  BAR- 
NARD.) 

Cal'cntare  [Sp.  ralntura,  a  "fever,"  a  "heat"],  a 
species  of  temporary  delirium  occurring  on  board  ship  in 
hot  climates,  and  probably  duo  to  the  effect  of  exposure  to 
the  direct  rays  of  tho  sun.  The  descriptions  of  tho  disease 
seem  rather  fanciful  ami  contradictory,  and  tho  term  is  near- 
ly obsolete.  It  is  said  that  persons  having  a  calenture  fan- 
cied the  sea  was  a  green  field,  and  leaped  overboard. 

Cale'ra,  a  post-village  of  Shelby  co.,  Ala.,  at  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Selma  Rome  and  Dalton  and  South  and  North 
Alabama  R.  Rs.,  10  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Colutnbiana. 

Calf  Creek,  n  post-township  of  Scarey  co.,  Ark.  Pop. 
51 1 . 

Calhoun',  a  county  in  tho  E.  N.  E.  of  Alabama. 
Area.  Tim  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  \V.  by  the 
Coosa  River.  The  surface  is  diversified  hy  hills  and  fertile 
valleys.  Cotton,  corn,  and  wool  are  the  staple  products. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Selma  Home  and  Dalton  R.  R. 
Capital,  Jacksonville.  Pop.  l:(, '.IMP. 

Calhonn,  a  county  in  the  S.  of  Arkansas  Area,  650 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  K.  h\-  Moro  River, and 
on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Washita.  The  surface  is  undulating 
and  well  timbered :  tho  soil  is  fertile.  Chief  products, 
corn  and  wool.  Capital,  Hampton.  Pop.  :!*.">:!. 

Calhonn,  a  county  of  Florida.  Area,  464  square  miles. 
It  is  hounded  on  the  K.  by  the  Appalachieola  River,  ami  on 
the  S.  W.  by  St.  Joseph's  Hay.  a  part  of  the  Gulf  of  .Mex- 
ico. The  surface  is  low  and  nearly  level.  Tobacco,  riee. 
and  corn  are  the  chief  crops.  Capital,  Ochcesce.  1'.  y.i*. 

Calhoun,  a  county  in  the  S.  \V.  of  Georgia.  Area. 
300  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Ichawaynoch- 
away  Creek.  The  surface  is  level ;  the  soil  is  productive. 
Chief  crops,  cotton  and  corn.  Capital,  Morgan,  Pop. 
5501. 

Calhoun,  a  county  of  Illinois,  bordering  on  Missouri. 
Area,  L'l'.ll  square  miles.  It  is  a  narrow  peninsula,  hounded 
on  all  sides  except  the  N.  hy  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois 

rivers,  which  unite  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  county. 


Tho  surface  is  uneven,  (irain,  wool,  live-stock,  and  pota- 
toes are  largely  raised.  Capital,  llardin.  1'op.  6562. 

Calhoun,  a  county  in  N.  W.  Central  Iowa.  Area, 
570  square  miles,  (iraiu  and  stock  are  raised.  Capita), 
Lake  City.  Pop.  1002. 

Calhonn,  a  county  in  S.  W.  Central  Michigan.  Area, 
720  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  hy  the  Kalamazoo  and 
St.  Joseph  rivers,  and  is  also  drained  hy  Itattlc  Creek. 

The  surface  is  undulating:  the  soil  is  a  rich  sandy  I n. 

It  is  intersected  by  tho  Michigan  Central  R.  R.  Quarries 
of  sandstone  occur  here,  drain,  dairy  crops,  wool,  fruit, 
and  potatoes  are  very  extensively  raised.  Carriages  and 
wagons,  lumber  sawed,  flouring-mill  products,  clothing, 
cooperage,  saddlery,  and  harness  are  chief  manufactures. 
Capital,  Marshall.  Pop.  36,569. 

Calhoun,  a  county  in  N.  Central  Mississippi.  Area, 
560  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  tho  Yallobusha  Riv- 
er and  Loosascoona  Creek.  The  surface  is  undulating  or 
nearly  level;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Corn,  cotton,  cattle,  wool, 
and  grain  are  the  chief  products.  Flouring-mill  produce 
is  extensively  manufactured.  Capital,  Piltsboro .  Pop. 
10,561. 

Calhonn,  a  county  of  Texas,  bordering  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Area,  6S4  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  E.  by  Lavacca  Bay,  and  on  the  S.  W.  by  Espiritu 
Santo  Bay  and  the  Guadalupe  River.  The  surface  is 
nearly  level.  Cattle  and  wool  are  largely  raised.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  San  Antonio  and  Mexican  Gulf 
R.  R.  Capital,  Indianola.  Pop.  ::  1 1.;. 

Calhonn,  a  county  in  Central  West  Virginia.  Area, 
300  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Little  Kanawha 
River.  The  surface  is  hilly.  Grain  and  wool  are  the  chief 
products.  Capital,  Grantsville.  Pop.  2939. 

Calhonn,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Lowndes  CO., 
Ala.,  about  30  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Montgomery.  Pop.  2781. 

Calhonn,  a  post-village  of  Columbia  co.,  Ark.    P.  806. 

Calhoun,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Gordon  co.,  Ga., 
on  the  Western  and  Atlantic  R.  I!.,  78  miles  N.  W.  of  At- 
lanta. It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  427. 

Calhonn,  a  township  of  Calhoun  co.,  la.     Pop.  263. 

Calhoun,  a  post-township  of  Harrison  co.,  la.    P.  371. 

Calhonn,  a  post-village,  capital  of  McLean  co.,  K  \  ,t 
is  on  Green  River,  about  40  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Evansville,  Ind. 

Calhonn  (.(AMES  M.),  a  nephew  of  J.  C.  Calhoun,  was 
born  in  South  Carolina,  but  removed  to  Alabama,  where  in 
1831  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House.  He  served 
for  several  years,  then  retired  for  fifteen  years,  but  served 
onoe  more  in  the  Senate  from  1857  to  1861. 

Calhoun  (Jonx  CAI.DWEI.L),  LL.D.,  an  eminent  Ameri- 
can statesman,  born  in  Abbeville  district,  S.  C.,  Mar.  18, 
1782.  lie  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1804,  studied  law, 
and  was  sent  to  Congress  in  1811.  He  began  his  political 
career  as  a  Democrat  and  a  leader  of  tho  war-party.  He 
supported  the  tariff  of  1S16  and  the  U.  S.  Bank.  In  Oct., 
1817,  he  became  secretary  of  war  in  the  cabinet  of  Presi- 
dent Monroe.  He  approved  the  Missouri  Compromise  of 
1820,  and  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  V.  S.  in  1824, 
in  which  canvass  he  was  supported  by  the  friends  of  Jack- 
son and  those  of  Adams.  Having  joined  the  Jackson 
party,  he  was  again  elected  Vice- President  in  1828,  when 
(iencral  Jackson  was  chosen  President.  About  this  time 
he  became  an  advocate  of  free  trade  and  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  States.  He  was  tho  author  of 
the  "South  Carolina  Exposition,"  which  affirmed  that  any 
State  can  nullify  unconstitutional  laws  of  Congress.  Cal- 
houn and  Van  Buren  having  become  aspirants  for  the  office 
of  President  of  the  1'.  S.,  lien.  Jackson,  by  promoting  the 
nomination  of  the  latter,  incurred  the  enmity  of  Calhoun. 
lie  resigned  the  office  of  Vice-President  in  lf.'!2,  and  was 
then  elected  a  Senator  of  the  U.  S.  for  South  Carolina.  A 
cunvcntion  held  in  South  Carolina  near  the  end  of  1832 
adopted  what  was  known  as  the  Nullification  ordinance. 
Its  object  was  tn  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  protective 
tariff  policy  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  State  in- 
stead of  the  Federal  courts,  ami  to  prevent  the  collection 
of  duties  on  imposts  in  that  State  under  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  18:t2,  levied,  as  was  alleged,  with  a  direct  view 
rather  to  the  protection  of  American  manufactures  than 
the  collection  of  revenue,  until  the  protective  principle, 
so-called,  should  '"•  so  tested  ami  decided  by  the  State 
courts.  This  was  in  pursuance  of  Mr.  Colhoun's  peculiar 
do.-trines.  known  as  nullification.  He  held  that  under  the 
Federal  system  the  judiciary  of  each  State  had  the  reserved 
sovereign  right  to  decide  in  the  last  resort  upon  the  extent 
of  the  power-  h -lri::ife<l  under  the  Constitution  by  the 
States  respectively.  This  ordinance  was  to  gn  into  effect 
on  the  12th  of  Feb.,  ISli:!.  The  determined  attitude  of 
Gen.  Jackson  against  these  nullification  doctrines  caused 
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general  and  serious  alarm  lest  a  conflict  of  forces  should 
ensue  between  the  Federal  and  State  authorities.  It  was 
in  this  condition  of  affairs  that  Mr.  Clay,  as  a  mediator, 
came  forward  with  his  famous  "tariff  compromise"  of  1833, 
which  was  founded  upon  the  avowed  principle  of  an 
abandonment  of  the  protective  policy  after  1843.  To  this 
measure  Mr.  Calhoun  gave  his  cordial  support,  aud  in  this 
way  the  anticipated  perils  of  the  crisis  were  averted. 

As  a  debater,  Mr.  Calhoun  occupied  the  foremost  rank 
among  the  American  Senators,  and  was  scarcely  equalled 
by  any  of  his  contemporaries,  except  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr. 
WeblteT.  These  three  were  known  as  "the  Great  Trio." 
The  debate  between  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Webster  on  the 
nature  of  the  Federal  government  and  the  doctrine  of  nul- 
lification, so-called,  in  Feb.,  1833,  was  one  of  the  most 
noted  for  ability  and  eloquence  in  the  annals  of  this  coun- 
try. Mr.  Calhoun  retired  from  the  Senate  in  Mar.,  1843, 
and  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  by  Mr.  Tyler  in  Mar., 
1844.  It  was  under  his  auspices  that  the  "  Tyler  treaty," 
as  it  was  called,  for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  was  nego- 
tiated in  the  same  year.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate 
in  1845,  and  opposed  the  Mexican  war  in  1846.  He  con- 
tinued in  the  Senate  until  his  death,  which  occurred  31st 
of  Mar.,  1850.  His  mind  was  eminently  metaphysical, 
and  his  private  character  was  without  reproach.  Among 
his  writings  are  two  posthumous  works — one,  a  "  Disqui- 
sition on  Government,"  and  the  other,  "A  Discourse  on  the 
Constitution  and  Government  of  the  U.  S."  These  are 
both  held  in  high  estimation  by  his  admirers  and  men  of 
his  school  of  politics.  ALEX.  H.  STEPHENS. 

Calhoun  (WILLIAM  BARRON),  LL.D.,  born  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  Deo.  29,  1795,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1814,  became  a 
prominent  lawyer  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  was  speaker  of  the 
Massachusetts  house  of  representatives  (1834-35),  member 
of  Congress  (1835-43),  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
senate  (1846-47),  and  State  secretary  1848-51,  besides 
holding  other  important  offices.  Died  Nov.  8,  1865. 

Calhoun  Mills,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Abbe- 
ville co.,  S.  C.,  about  87  miles  W.  of  Columbia.  Pop.  2208. 

Ca'li,  a  town  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  70  miles 
N.  by  E.  of  Popayan,  is  on  a  western  declivity  of  the  An- 
des. It  has  two  fine  churches  and  an  active  trade.  Pop. 
about  5000. 

Cal'ibre,  or  Caliber,  a  French  word  which  is  also 
much  used  in  English,  signifies  the  diameter  of  the  bore 
of  a  gun  or  any  firearm.  It  is  usually  measured  and  de- 
cribcd  in  inches  or  parts  of  inches.  The  cannon  in  which 
solid  shot  is  used  are  often  denoted  by  the  weight  of  each 
shot,  as  a  twenty-four  pounder,  but  mortars  which  throw 
shells  or  hollow  shot  are  usually  designated  by  such  terms 
as  a  thirteen-inch  mortar,  etc. 

Cal'ico,  a  kind  of  cotton  cloth,  said  to  be  so  named 
from  Calicut,  a  city  of  India,  where  it  was  first  manufac- 
tured. It  was  imported  into  England  by  the  East  India 
Company  in  1631. 

Calico-Printing  is  the  art  of  producing  patterns  on 
cotton  cloth,  either  by  printing  in  colors,  or  in  mordants 
which  become  colors  when  subsequently  dyed.  Cloth  made 
from  cotton  and  wool,  when  similarly  printed,  is  known  as 
mousseline  de  laine.  Calico-printing  originated  in  India 
in  very  ancient  times.  Pliny  describes  the  art  as  prac- 
tised by  the  Egyptians.  For  a  long  time  chintz  counter- 
panes were  imported  into  England  from  India.  The  art 
spread  westward  to  Asia  Minor  and  the  Levant.  It  was 
imported  into  Holland  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
and  spread  into  Germany.  At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  Augsburg  in  Bavaria  was  noted  for  its  printed 
linens  and  cottons.  Calico-printing  was  introduced  into 
England  during  the  seventeenth  century,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  the  art  was  for  a  long  time  seriously  retarded  by 
the  opposition  of  the  silk  and  woollen  weavers.  At  their 
instigation  the  importation  of  chintz  from  Calicut  was  pro- 
hibited, and  a  heavy  revenue  tax  was  placed  upon  English 
calicoes.  Finally,  in  1720  a  law  was  enacted  prohibiting 
the  wearing  of  any  printed  calicoes  whatever,  either  of 
foreign  or  domestic  origin.  This  law  was  repealed  in 
1 736,  but  a  duty  of  M.  per  yard  was  still  levied.  In  1S31  all 
duties  were  repealed.  England  is  now  the  largest  producer 
of  calicoes;  the  \".  S.  stand  second.  The  finest  calicoes  are 
made  in  Alsace,  at  Miihlhausen.  Calico-printing  involves 
a  variety  of  operations,  some  of  which  are  peculiar  to  cer- 
tain styles,  while  others  arc  common  to  all. 

filii'jcliti/. — The  first  operation  is  the  removal  from  the 
surface  of  the  cloth  of  the  fibrous  nap  or  down,  which,  if 
not  removed,  would  seriously  interfere  with  the  uniform 
application  of  the  colors.  The  removal  of  the  nap  is  ef- 
fected either  by  passing  the  cloth  rapidly  over  a  red-hot 
plate  (Fig.  1)  or  between  lines  of  gas-jeta.  A  shearing- 
machine  is  also  in  use  for  this  purpose. 


1'ICI.   1. 


I{nt-]tl<itr  Si//fjfiii;f. — <  i  is  tlie  ^rate  ;  ( '  is  t  lie  semi-cylindrical  red- 


hot  plftte  Of  iron  or  eoppfr;  I"  and  It  ;uv  rolls  on  which  the 
cloth  is  wound  ;  M  and  N  arc  brushes  fur  raining  the  nap  ;  I-  is 
a  lever  for  raising  the  cloth  from  the  platf,  :-lot>  brin^  made 
in  the  hood  II  to  permit  its  beiiitf  raised  tu  the  position  indi- 
cated bv  the  dotted  line.  C'  is  a  ridged  plate  used  in  some 
establishments. 

Bleaching  is  then  effected  by  boiling  the  cloth  with  lime, 
souring  with  sulphuric  acid,  boiling  with  soda-ash  and 
rosin,  boiling  with  soda-ash  alone,  treating  with  bleaching- 
powder,  souring  again,  and  finally  washing  thoroughly 
with  water.  (See  BLEACHING.) 

Calendering  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  make  the  cloth 
smooth  and  even.  It  is  effected  by  passing  it  between  very 
heavy  rolls. 

Fixing  the  colors  upon  the  cloth  is  effected  (1)  by  the  aid 
of  mordants,  substances  which  have  an  affinity  for  both 
fibre  and  color,  as  madder,  logwood,  Brazil-wood,  etc., 
fixed  by  alumina  or  oxide  of  iron;  Persian  berries,  fixed 
by  chloride  of  tin;  aniline  colors,  fixed  by  gluten,  etc. 
Sumach  and  cutch,  which  produce  drabs  and  blacks  with 
oxide  of  iron  by  the  action  of  the  tanuic  acid  they  contain, 
belong  to  this  class.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  action  of  true  mordants  and  of  agents 
which  simply  produce  insoluble  colors  in  the  tissue  of  the 
cloth,  as  the  two  classes  pass  into  each  other  by  insensible 
gradations.  These  insoluble  colors  are  produced  by  double 
or  simple  decomposition,  by  the  successive  treatment  of  the 
cloth  with  the  necessary  reagents.  Thus,  Prussian  blue  is 
fixed  on  the  cloth  either  by  first  applying  an  iron  salt  and 
then  treating  it  with  ferrocyauide  of  potassium,  or  it  is 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium alone,  under  the  influence  of  certain  acids.  Cnromo 
yellow  is  produced  by  the  successive  application  of  a  lead 
salt  and  bichromate  of  potassa.  Indigo  is  fixed  by  apply- 
ing it  in  solution  as  colorless  reduced  indigo,  and  develop- 
ing it  as  insoluble  blue  pigment  by  oxidation  in  the  air. 
Brown  oxide  of  manganese  is  formed  by  applying  sulphate 
of  manganese,  withdrawing  the  sulphuric  acid  by  an  alkali, 
and  oxidizing  to  a  brown  oxide  by  hypochlorite  of  lime. 
Aniline  black  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  an  aniline 
salt  in  the  cloth.  (2)  Colors  are  fixed  by  agents  which, 
being  first  mixed  with  the  color,  are  applied  to  the  cloth 
and  then  rendered  insoluble,  when  they  hold  the  color  upon 
the  fibres  mechanically,  ns  ultramarine  blue,  Guiguet  green, 
chrome  yellow,  madder  hike,  and  aniline  colors,  fixed  by 
albumen  coagulated  by  heat. 

Patterns  are  produced  (1)  by  printing  the  mordant  in 
figures,  and  subsequently  producing  the  colors  in  the  dye- 
liquors  :  t/ifft/'  /•  xtyles.  (2)  By  printing  one  component  of 
the  color,  and  then  passing  the  cloth  through  a  solution  of 
the  other  component,  or  of  the  agent  necessary  to  develop 
the  color:  pinldi)if/f  bronzing,  indigo,  pencil  blue,  and  China 
blue  stiffen.  (3)  By  printing  the  color  together  with  the 
monlant  or  fixing  agent,  and  rendering  it  insoluble  or  de- 
veloping it  by  air  or  steam.  This  is  called  topical  or  sur- 
face printing :  slcfini  colors,  spirit  colors,  aniline  black, 
aniline  colors  by  albumen,  /,/'/""•'''  printing,  in<t<tf?ic  print- 
ing. (4)  By  printing  resist  or  reserve  pastes,  which  protect 
certain  portions  of  the  cloth,  and  prevent  the  fixing  of  the 
color  in  the  subsequent  dyeing  operations  :  resist  style*. 
(5)  By  discharging  the  color  from  portions  of  the  cloth 
previously  dyed  :  rltHcJtargp  styles. 

The  colors  most  frequently  employed  in  calico-printing 
arc  (1)  the  dyestuffs  proper — madder  in  the  various  forms 
of  powdered  root,  garancine,  extract,  alizarine,  ctc.j  Ipg- 
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wood,  Brazil  wood,  sandal,  cam,  and  bar  wood,  and  fustic; 
i|iicn:iiroii  bark,  indigo,  Pcr-ian  herro--.  cochineal  and  ani- 
line colors  :  III)  the  anlringcnts  which  contain  talinie  acid, 

pigments   chrome 

yellow  and  orange.  Prussian  blue.  ( i  m^net  green,  ultrama- 
rine, Schcrle's  green,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  manganese. 
(  For  details  see  each  under  its  own  name,  also  DYEING  and 
l)vi:sn  FIS.) 

The  i,i;,;l<int*  most  frequently  used  are  salts  of  alumina, 
iron,  and  tin,  easeine,  allmmeu,  and  gluten. 

y'/i/c/'.'iii'ii,/!.—  In  preparing  the  colors  and  mordant-  for 
printing  it  is  necessary  to  thicken  them  to  prc\cnt  n 
ing  and  running.     The  agents  generally  used  for  this  pur- 
po-c  are  wheat  Hour,  starch,  dextrine,  gum-arabic,  Senegal, 
aud  tragacanth,  and  glue. 

Ft...  2. 


IMO.    I. 


Fin.  .1. 


Itlock-printiug  by  hand. 

Priutimj  ."1;m<im<n«.— The  mordants  and  colors  arc  ap- 
plied to  the  cloth  cither  by  wooden  blocks  or  cylinders 
with  raised  patterns,  or  by  copper  plates  <>r  cylinder*  with 
sunken  patterns  :  the  copper  cylinders  being  most  generally 
used  for  common  calicoes.  Kadi  e  dor  or  tint  requires  a 
separate  block,  plate,  or  cyl- 
inder. In  the  printing  of 
cloth  very  nearly  the  same 
principles  ayply  as  in  the 
printing  of  paper.  Blocks 
are  applied  by  band  (Fig.  2) 
or  by  presses  (  Fig.  3).  The 
Perrotino  is  a  machine  for 
applying  three  blocks  succes- 
ep.  /Y  sivdv;  it  was  invented  liv 

i\  -J-t_,  P  ,cC3/\S  '  -M-  IVrr<lt  "''  Rouen.  The 
plombine  (Fig.  4)  was  a  ma- 
chine invented  by  Kliiuger  of 
St.  Denis  for  the  printing  of 
calico  by  a  continuous  pro- 
with  wooden  relief  cyl- 
inders. The  introduction  of 
copper  cylinders  or  rolls  upon 
which  the  pattern  is  engraved 
has  led  to  a  wonderful  expan- 
sion of  the  calico-printing 
industry.  Figs.  5  and  6  ex- 


I'rcss  for  Illock  Printing. 

hibit  the  disposition  of  the  more  essential  parts  in  printing 
with  manned  cylinders.  The  cloth  F  passes  over  a  huge 
drum  II,  au'ain-t  w-hich  the  rolls  A  are  preyed.  Kadi  roll 
is  supplied  with  thickened  mordant  or  color  by  a  w  • 
cylinder  ('.  tthieh  dip"  intn  a  \  c.v^cl  K  containing  it.  A 
blunt  knife  1>.  called  the  »•./.<»•  </.,rM,-.  scrapes  otT  the  super- 
fluous mordant  or  color  from  the  unengraved  portion  of 
the  roll:  another  knife,  called  the  lint  </'.rro;-.  cleanses  the 
roll  as  it  leaves  the  cloth.  By  enlarging  the  drum  the 
capacity  of  the  machine  may  be  increased  from  one  to 
twenty  colors  liy  adding  to  the  number  of  rolls.  Fiir.  7 
exhibiU  a  ten-color  machine ;  Fig.  S  an  cightecn-color 


ftamUme  Printing.— R  Is 

:-l!onuh.  The 
roll  A  applies  the  color 
to  the  roll  II.  which 
transfers  it  to  the  end- 
le,s  well  X,  by  which 
it  is  nppliiil  to  the  re- 
lic.f  cylinder  ]'.  which 
prints  it  upon  the  cloth 
as  it  passes  over  the 
druniG. 

Fio.  5. 


machine.  The  pieces  of  cloth, 
measuring  each  about  forty  yards, 
are  stitched  together,  and  the  pro- 
cess become-  continuoii.-,  miles  of 
calico  being  printed  without  stop- 
ping the  machine.  A  similar  ma- 
chine is  now  employed  in  printing 
wall  paper.  As  each  roll  prints 
only  a  portion  of  the  pattern,  it  is 
of  course  very  important  to  i 
late  the  ten-ion  of  the  cloth  to 
secure  the  proper  location  of  the 
parts  of  the  figure.  It  is  found 
that  the  cloth  stretches  in  length, 
anil  consequently  diminishes  in 
width,  in  the  machine  ;  so  each  roll 
imi-t  bo  made  to  print  a  slightly 
narrower  pattern  than  those  which 
pnredo  it.  To  prevent  the  run- 
ning of  the  mordants  or  colors,  the 
cloth  passes  directly  from  the  ma- 
chine to  a  heated  drying-room. 

Mm/1/,  ,•  Style. — This  is  the  most 
important  and  extensively  prac- 
ti-'d  stylo  of  calico-printing,  ap- 
plicable not  only  to  the  coloring- 

tier   from  which  it  derives  its 

name.  Imt  to  nearly  all  organic 
coloring  matters  which  arc  soluble 
in  water  and  capable  of  forming 
insoluble  compounds  with  mor- 
dants. The  thickened  mordants 
are  printed  on  the  cloth,  and  the 
colors  are  produced  by  passing 
the  cloth  through  the  dye-luck, 
which  contains  the  dycstufTs  and 
water.  For  pinks  the  mordant 
employed  is  acetate  of  alumina; 

Fio.  6. 


Ten-Roll  Machine. 
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for  reds,  the  same,  more  concentrated,  with  an  addi- 
tion of  chloride  of  tin ;  for  purple,  acetate  of  iron ; 
for  chocolate,  acetate  of  alumina,  with  a  little  acetate  of 
iron;  for  brown,  catechu,  with  a  little  nitrate  of  copper; 
for  drab,  catechu,  with  a  little  nitrate  of  copper  anil  chlo- 
ride of  iron  ;  for  black,  a  strong  solution  of  acetate  of  iron  ; 
for  orange,  acetate  of  lead,  chloride  of  ammonium,  and 
chloride  of  tin.  After  the  mordants  have  been  printed  on 
the  cloth,  it  is  run  into  the  drying-room,  and  then  exposed 
to  the  process  of  af/einff.  This  has  for  its  object  the  setting 
or  rendering  insoluble  of  the  mordants.  It  is  effected  by 
hanging  the  cloth  in  a  room  where  it  is  exposed  to  air, 
warmth,  and  a  certain  degree  of  moisture.  The  alumina 
loses  most  of  its  acetic  acid,  and  passes  into  the  condition 
of  an  insoluble  basic  salt;  the  iron  loses  acetic  acid  and 
takes  up  oxygen,  passing  into  the  condition  of  an  insoluble 
basic  salt  of  the  sesquio\ide.  The  goods  arc  next  exposed 
to  a  cleansing  process  called  <lnni/fntf.  Formerly,  cow-dung 
was  used  for  this  purpose;  it  was  mixed  with  water,  and 
the  goods  were  passed  through  the  mixture  and  subjected 
to  a  kind  of  scouring.  Phosphate  of  soda,  arseniate  of 
soda,  and  silicate  of  soda  have  now  almost  entirely  dis- 
placed the  dung.  The  effect  of  the  treatment  is  to  remove 
the  excess  of  mordant,  render  what  is  left  quite  insoluble, 

FIG 


and  clear  the  unmordanted  portions  of  the  cloth.  The  next 
step  is  the  dyeing,  which  is  effected  in  the  dye-beck.  Water 
and  the  proper  coloring-matters  are  introduced,  and  by 
means  of  steam  the  whole  is  heated  to  the  proper  tempera- 
ture. The  dyestuffs  employed  depend  somewhat  upon  the 
tints  to  be  produced.  Madder  alone  is  used  for  pinks;  for 
reds,  purples,  chocolates,  etc.,  a  portion  of  the  madder  ia 
replaced  by  Brazil-wood.  For  orange  Persian  berries  are 
added,  with  quercitron  and  fustic;  for  blacks,  logwood, 
In  order  to  brighten  the  colors,  to  render  them  more  per- 
manent, and  to  clear  the  whites,  the  cloth  is  next  subjected 
to  the  clearing  process.  This  consists  in  exposing  it  to  a 
bath  containing  bran  and  soap,  and  then  to  a  very  weak 
solution  of  bleaching-powder,  hypochlorite  of  lime.  If  the 
colors  employed  include  Persian-berry  orange,  the  cloth  ia 
passed  through  a  very  weak  bath  of  chloride  of  tin.  The 
cloth  is  then  washed,  starched,  and  calendered,  when  it  is 
ready  for  market.  Calico  dyed  in  madder  styles  is  the 
most  durable,  resisting  the  action  of  light  and  soap  better 
than  any  other  style.  Garaneine  vtyU-x  are  mordanted  in 
the  same  manner,  but  are  dyed  with  garancine — madder 
which  has  been  treated  with  sulphuric  acid.  (See  MADDER.) 
This  is  a  more  economical  way  of  using  madder.  It  is 
preferred  for  dark,  heavy  colors  where  the  cloth  is  much 


Kighteen-color  Machine. 
The  soaping  operation  is  omitted,  and  the  colors 


covered.  ,     o 

are  not  as  fast  as  those  dyed  with  madder.  Carbonate  of 
lime,  whiting,  is  added  to  the  dye-beck,  to  neutralize  the 
free  acid  in  the  garancine.  Artificial  alizarine  madder 
red  is  now  extensively  manufactured  from  anthracene,  a 
hydro-carhon  obtained  from  coal-tar.  It  is  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  the  various  preparations  of  the  madder  root, 
both  in  the  dye-beck  and  in  topical  printing.  {See  ALI- 
/AHIM:.}  l\i<l<tf>(l  stt/fee  are  specially  adapted  to  min- 
eral colors.  Sometimes  padding  is  resorted  to  for  the 
production  of  a  ground  of  a  uniform  tint,  the  figures 
to  be  subsequently  applied  by  topical  printing.  In 
this  case  the  cloth  is  first  passed  through  a  mordant, 
then  dried,  and  passed  through  the  dye.  To  produce  a 
pale  blue  ground  the  cloth  is  first  passed  tnrough  a 
weak  iron  solution,  then  dried,  passed  through  chalk  sus- 
pended in  water  to  fix  the  iron,  then  through  ferrocyanide 
of  iron  to  produce,  Prussian  blue.  To  produce  a  design  in 
chrome  yellow  the  cloth  is  printed  with  a  thickened  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  lead,  dried,  passed  through  a  earbonate- 
of-soda  solution  to  fix  the  lead,  and  then  through  a  solu- 
tion of  bichromate  of  potassa.  A  common  padded  style  is 
iron  buff,  produced  by  pitting  through  an  iron  solution 
and  fixing  by  an  alkaline  bath.  Bronzes  were  once  a  favor- 


ite style.  They  were  prepared  by  padding  with  chloride  of 
manganese,  then  through  caustic  soda,  and  finally  through 
hypochlorite  of  lime.  A  uniform  brown  ground  was  thus 
produced.  By  printing  figures  with  protochloride  of  tin 
mixed  with  pigments  or  decoctions,  the  brown  color  was 
discharged,  and  colored  patterns  on  a  brown  ground  were 
produced.  T"/iiru/  ^rintitnj  has  displaced  to  a  considerable 
degree  the  old  madder  styles.  The  colors  and  the  mordant 
or  fixing  agent  being  applied  to  the  cloth  together,  the 
operations  of  dunging  and  dyeing  are  rendered  unneces- 
sary, and  a  much  greater  variety  of  colors  and  shades  can 
be  employed  ;  and  as  the  colors  do  not  come  in  contact  with 
the  whites,  there  is  a  great  economy  of  materials.  Woollen 
fabrics  and  de  laines  arc  always  printed  in  this  manner,  as 
they  are  not  well  adapted  for  mordanting  and  dyeing  in  the 
madder  style,  owing  to  the  affinity  which  wool  possesses  for 
most  coloring-matters.  Steam  co/or*  are  produced  by  print- 
ing upon  the  cloth  the  madder  and  dyewood  extracts,  mixed 
with  the  mordants,  to  fix  them  anil  to  produce  the  desired 
tints,  and  properly  thickened.  On  exposing  the  dried  and 
aged  cloth  to  steam,  an  intimate  union  of  the  color,  mor- 
dant, and  fibre  is  effected.  Such  goods  are  very  brilliant 
and  permanent  to  light,  but  do  not  withstand  hot  soap  so- 
lution, which  alters  the  shades.  For  steam  reds,  prepara- 
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tions  of  madder,  cochineal,  and  various  dycwood  extract-. 

esj ijilly    Hni/.il-wood,    are   employed.        Mml'ler   extract, 

nearly  pure  alizarine,  prepared  from  madder  rout  by  va- 
rious |,rcii-< -s.-es,  I*  cvteii-i\el\  MM  (I,  not  "illy  for  pinks  and 
reds,  hut  also  fur  purples  :md  chocolates.  Artificial  ali- 
zarine in  now  largely  u-e<l  in  place  of  ma'l-b-r  extract. 
For  re.ls  mill  pinks  it  is  mixed,  in  the'  form  of  paste,  with 
solutions  of  acetate  of  alumina  HIM!  arrt;ite  »f  IMII-',  and  a 
thickening  composed  of  wheat  starch,  acetic  acid,  gum 
tra<_'aeanth,  and  olive  oil  boiled  to  a  paste  with  water. 
For  purples,  pyroligimtc  of  iron  is  used  in  place  of  acetate 
of  alumina.  Cochineal  is  prepared  for  (team-printing  by 

boiling  ih ichincal  liquor  with  starch,  and  adding  oxalic 

acid  unit  protochloride  of  tin. 

I'nr  -tram  yellows,  either  decoction  of  quercitron  bark 
mixed  with  alum  und  gum  Senegal,  or  a  decoction  of  Per- 
sian berries  with  alum,  protochloridc  of  tin,  and  gum  Sene- 
gal, is  employed.  Prussian  blue  is  ground  with  chloride 
of  tin  and  thickened  for  topical  printing.  To  convert  it 
into  green  the  cloth,  after  rinsing,  is  passed  through  a 
solution  of  bichromate  of  [ml  ash.  .s'/^V/r  '-nlnrx  are  extremely 
brilliant  topical  tints,  obtained  by  the  use  of  larger  propor- 
tions of  the  spirits  or  metallic  mordants.  As  they  are  ap- 
plied very  strong  and  ueiil,  they  cannot  be  steamed,  but  are 
simply  dried  in  the  air.  aged,  and  rinsed  with  water.  For 
a  spirit  purple  a  mixture  of  logwood  liquor,  thickened  with 
•lurch,  to  which  some  pcrchloride  of  tin  is  added  as  a  mor- 
dant, is  employed.  For  chocolate,  extract  of  Brazil-wood 
and  extract  of  logwood,  with  the  chlorides  of  tin  and  cop- 
per, properly  thickened,  is  used.  For  red,  peach-wood 
iiiHiiir,  with  starch,  nitrate  of  copper,  perchloride  of  tin, 
chloriile  of  tin  and  ammonium,  and  oil.  Anitin?  tifm-k 
is  a  topical  stylo  recently  introduced,  which  has  almost 
entirely  displaced  logwood  and  other  blacks  for  certain 
kinds  of  patterns.  It  is  produced  by  printing  a  thick- 
ened mixture  of  an  aniline  salt  with  a  powerful  oxidizing 
agent,  such  as  chlorate  of  potassa,  with  chloride  of  am- 
monium, sulphate  of  copper,  etc.  The  color  is  developed 
by  steaming,  and  the  goods  are  finally  passed  through  a 
weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  When  applied  to 
large  surfaces  this  black  injures  the  strength  of  the  fabric ; 
its  use  is  consequently  restricted  to  light  patterns  show- 
ing a  large  proportion  of  white.  It  is  also  specially 
adapted  for  use  with  other  topical  styles.  It  is  practically 
indelible,  liy  substituting  naphthylamine  for  the  aniline 
salt  the  beautiful  naphthylamine  violet  is  produced. 

Anilin''  Xti/lf*. — While  the  different  aniline  colors  are 
more  especially  adapted  to  wool  and  silk  dyeing  and  print-  i 
ing,  they  are  nevertheless   employed    to   some  extent  in 
calico-printing,  cither  in  the  dye-beck  or  by  topical  appli- 
cation as  steam  colors.     In  the  former  case  the  cloth  is 
printed  with  (1)  albumen,  caseinc,  gluten,  or  chloride  of   I 
tin,  followed  by  a  nutgall  decoction  to  produce  insoluble  ] 
tannatcs,  and  then  passed  through  an  acid  solution  of  the 
aniline  color;  or  the  cloth  is  mordanted  with  either  of  the 
above-mentioned  substances,  the  nutgall  decoction  printed 
on,  and  then  passed  through  the  acidulated  color.     Single 
tints  are  thus  pr<nlncc<l.     For  use  as  topical  colors,  to  be 
fixed  by  steam,  the  aniline  colors  are  mixed  with  albumen, 
gluten  (either  putrid  or  dissolved  in  soda-lye,  weak  acid 
or  saccharate  of  lime),  caseine  in  lye  or  weak  acid,  glue, 
tannate  of  glue,  tanuic  acid,  oleo-sulphuric  acid,  shell-lac 
in  borax,  nrscnious   acid  in   glycerine  (method  of  Alfred 
Paraf),  or  with  a  solution  of  arsenite  of  alumina  in  acetate  ' 
of  alumina.     The   last  process,  devised    by    1'erkin    and  ! 
Schultz,   is   more   extensively  employed    than   any  other, 
except  perhaps  that  with  albumen.     Of  course  in  topical 
printing  any  desireil  number  of  aniline  colors  may  bo  used 
at  the  same  time.     I'i'jmi'nt  jn-inthnf  involves  the  applica- 
tion of  the  pigments  n«cd  in  painting  to  the  surface  of  the 
cloth   by   means  of  some   cementing  agent.     Caoutchouc 
dissolved   in  naphtha  was  first  employed  with    excellent 
results,  but  the  danger  of  fire  attending  the  use  of  naphtha 
has  caused  the  substitution  of  albumen,  canine,  or  gluten 
for   the   caoutchouc.     The   pigments    generally   used   are  j 
ultramarine,  chrome  yellow  and   orange,  Uuignct   green, 
and  lampblack  for  drabs.     M,i,i//i,-  pwiiiitntr*.  as  tin  pre-  I 
cipitnlcil  by  zinc,  are  sometimes  printed  on  cloth. 

/mliyn  Mi/In. — Indigo  is  in  some  respects  a  very  peculiar  ! 
dye  •  it  is  insoluble  in  its  ordinary  blue  form,  CnB|(NlO*  , 
but  is  rhanged  by  reducing  agents,  such  as  grape-sugar  in  ' 
soda-lye,  or  protoxiilc  of  iron,  pmilueed  bv  the  action  of 

iin n  copperas,  to  colorless,  soluble,  hydrogenized  indigo. 

CinIIuNjOj.  liy  passing  the  cloth  through  such  a  solu- 
tion, and  exposing  it  to  the  air,  the  indigo  is  oxidized  and 
becomes  blue  again,  being  fixed  as  an  insoluble  pigment 
in  the  fabric.  By  repenting  the  treatment  any  dc»irc<l 
shade  is  obtained.  Ry  the  use  of  reserve  pastes  or  dis- 
charges, with  topical  printing,  white  or  colored  figures  on 
a  blue  ground  are  produced.  I'fin'i!  hint  is  a  name  given 
to  a  style  of  calicoes  which  were  prepared  by  printing  on 


by  hand,  with  a  piece  of  wood  called  a  pencil,  the  colorless 
reduced  indigo.  On  oxidizing  it  produced  figures  in  fast 
blue.  The  t'tu'ini  liln'  <,r  jmttrry  itytf  (so  called  from  its 
resemblance  lo  old  china)  was  once  \  erv  popular,  but, 
owing  to  its  cost  and  the  ease  of  imitating  it  with  I'n 
blue,  is  now  almost  obsolete.  The  blue  indigo  was  printed 
on  the  cloth,  forming  blue  figures  on  a  white  ground.  To 
render  the  color  fust,  Ihe  indigo  was  worked  into  the  cloth 
by  treating  it  alternately  with  lime  and  copperas.  Ketiit 
atytct  involve  the  use  of  a  resist  or  reserve  which  protects 
the  cloth  in  mordanting,  dyeing,  padding  or  covering,  »o 
that  the  mordant  or  color  does  not  adhere.  Some  resists 
act  mechanically,  as  clay .  fat,  oil,  resin,  wax,  and  sulphate 
of  lead.  Others  act  chemically,  an  citric,  tartaric,  or  oxalic 
acid,  or  bisulphate  of  potassa,  which  are  printed  on  cloth 
mordanted  with  alumina  or  iron  to  remove  them  and  pro- 
vent  the  fixing  of  the  color.  Sulphate  of  tine,  sulphate 
and  acetate  of  copper,  and  chloride  of  mercury  are  special 
resists  used  in  indigo  styles.  While  re»i«t,  for  cylinder 
printing,  consists  of  a  mixture  of  acetate  or  sulphate  of 
copper  thickened  with  gum  or  dextrine.  It  is  printed  on 
the  white  cloth  and  allowed  to  dry.  When  the  cloth  is 
handled  in  the  indigo  vat  containing  the  soluble  colorless 
indigo,  it  is  dyed  a  uniform  blue,  the  insoluble  indigo 
being  precipitated  as  insoluble  blue  pigment  in  the  fibres, 
except  where  the  resist  has  been  applii-'i.  Here  the  pepper 
salt  having  been  changed  to  oxide  of  copper  by  the  alkali 
of  the  vat,  the  colorless  indigo  is  oxidized  by  the  oxide  of 
copper  (which  becomes  suboxide),  and  deposited  on  the 
surface.  On  subsequently  passing  the  dyed  goods  through 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  suboxide  of  copper  is  dissolved 
and  the  indigo  detached,  leaving  white  figures  on  a  blue 
ground.  Often  the  resist  is  mixed  so  as  to  contain  a  mor- 
dant for  some  other  color  :  thus,  the  resist  applied  to  cloth 
to  be  dyed  in  the  indigo  vat  may  contain  an  iron  or 
alumina  mordant:  so  that  after  the  ground  with  the  white 
figures  is  produced,  the  white  becomes  colored  red,  purple, 
or  black  in  the  dye-beck  with  madder,  woods,  or  bark. 
This  style  is  sometimes  called  Inpin,  from  a  remote  re- 
semblance to  l»]><*  lazuli. 

Diicharge  Style. — After  cloth  has  been  uniformly  dyed  of 
one  color,  agents  called  discharges  are  sometimes  employed 
to  remove  the  color  and  produce  a  white  pattern  ,  or  by 
adding  to  the  discharge  certain  agents  the  original  color  is 
not  only  removed,  but  another  eolor  takes  its  place.  By 
printing  a  mixture  of  tartaric  acid  with  pipeclay  and  gum 
on  a  piece  of  cloth  dyed  red  or  purple  with  madder  or  wood, 
or  blue  with  indigo,  and  passing  it  through  weak  hypo- 
chlorito  of  lime,  the  color  will  be  discharged,  leaving  a 
white  pattern.  Were  a  salt  of  lead  added  to  the  mixture, 
it  would  be  fixed  by  the  hypochlorite  of  lime,  and  on  sub- 
sequently passing  the  cloth  through  bichromate  of  potassa, 
would  develop  chrome  yellow  in  place  of  the  whites.  A 
modification  of  this  style  it  the  well-known  bandanna 
style  for  handkerchiefs.  Several  folds  of  cloth  dyed  Tur- 
key red  with  madder  are  placed  between  perforated  lead 
plates,  and  firmly  squeezed  together  in  a  hydraulic  press. 
A  solution  of  chlorine  is  forced  through  the  perforations, 
destroying  the  color.  This  is  followed  by  water,  and  on 
removing  the  cloth  from  the  press  it  is  found  to  present 
white  figures  on  a  red  ground.  Indigo  is  oxidized  to  solu- 
ble isatinc  i  <  'mllgnNV  i|.]|..»),  which  is  removed  by  washing, 
by  the  action  of  chromic  acid  (applied  in  the  form  of  bi- 
chromate of  potash),  or  by  a  mixture  of  potash  and  ferri- 
cyanidc  of  potassium.  Reducing  agents  are  also  employed 
as  dischargers,  especially  the  protochloride  of  tin,  or  fin 
inll.  When  this  compound  comes  in  contact  with  oxide 
of  iron,  a  soluble  protochloride  of  iron  is  formed,  which  is 
readily  removed  by  washing,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
scsquioxide  of  tin  (SuO.SuOj)  is  fixed  upon  the  cloth,  and 
is  ready  to  fix  red  or  yellow  dyes  on  the  spots  treated. 

Gb*w»aft<M  ,sVy(«. — By  combining  two  or  more  of  the 
above  styles  the  greatest  variety  of  result  may  be  obtained. 
Some  of  the  finest  French  and  English  cret»nnt*  exhibit  the 
most  elaborate  designs  and  most  pure  and  brilliant  colors, 
and  are  really  works  of  art.  (For  further  details  fee 
I'IIK'S  ••  Dictionary  ;"  MI'SPRATT'S"  I'ictionary,"  especially 
the  last  German  edition,  from  which  the  cuts  used  to  illus- 
trate this  article  were  obtained:  S.  in1 1  /KMIKKCKH'S  "  Trait£ 
des  Matieres  Colorantcs,"  especially  the  Herman  edition  ; 
O'XF.II.I.'S  "  Dictionary  of  Dyeing  and  Calico-Printing," 
and  KIMKC'S  "Theoric  und  Practische  Anwendung  von 
Anilin  in  der  Fiirberei  und  Druekerci :"  the  annual  vol- 
umes of  \V  ICSKH'S  "  Jahresberieht  ueber  die  Fortschritlc 
der  Chemischen  Technologic."  The  following  periodicals 
are  especially  devoted  to  dyeing  and  calico-printing: 
••  Moniteur  do  la  Teinture  :"  "  Bulletin  de  la  Soeiete  In- 
duslrielle  de  Mulhouse:"  RKIMAXX'S  ••  Fiirhorzcitnng :" 
"Die  Musterzeitnng  fur  F'a'rberci,  Druekerei,"  etc.  See 
also  Moi  SSF.I.IXK  DB  LAINE,  Su.K-PiiivTiXG,  and  Woot- 
PRIHTING.)  C.  F  CHANDLER. 
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CALICUT— CALIFORNIA. 


Cal'icut,  or  Kalikat,  a  seaport-town  of  British  In- 
dia, presidency  of  Madras,  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  1112  miles 
S.  W.  of  Scringapatam,  and  about  570  miles  S.  S.  E.  of 
Bombay;  lat.  11°  15'  N.,  Ion.  75°  46'  E.  It  was  the  first 
place  in  India  visited  by  Vasco  da  Gama,  who  arrived 
here  in  May,  1498.  It  was  then  a  populous  and  important 
city,  and  it  continued  to  be  for  nearly  two  centuries  a 
nourishing  emporium.  Its  prosperity  afterwards  declined, 
partly  because  its  harbor  became  filled  with  sand.  Pop. 
about  24,000. 

Califor'llia,  one  of  the  Pacific  States  of  the  American 
Union,  lying  between  the  parallels  of  32°  28'  and  42°  N. 


California  Seal. 


lat.,  and  between  the  meridians  of  114°  30'  and  124°  45' 
W.  Ion.,  from  Greenwich.  It  formed  a  part  of  the  cession 
and  purchase  from  Mexico  after  the  Mexican  war,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Oregon,  E.  by  Nevada  and  Arizona, 
the  Colorado  River  being  the  dividing-line  between  it  and 
Arizona,  S.  by  Lower  California,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  which  along  the  whole  California  coast  trends  from 
N.  W.  to  S.  E.  Its  area  is  188,981  square  miles,  or 
120,947,840  acres,  or  somewhat  more  than  the  combined 
area  of  New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  Its 
length  is  700  statute  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  more 
than  200  miles. 

Face  of  the  Country. — The  mountain-system  of  Califor- 
nia, vast  in  extent,  diversified  in  character,  abounding  in 
mineral  wealth,  and  unsurpassed  in  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  scenery,  deserves  our  first  attention.  It  may  be  classed 
under  two  grand  divisions:  the  Sierra  Nevada,  extending 
along  the  eastern  border,  and  the  Coast  Range,  along  the 
western — near  the  sea,  as  its  name  implies.  These  ranges, 
uniting  on  the  S.  near  Fort  Tejon,  in  latitude  35°  N.,  and 
again  in  latitude  40°  35',  form  the  extensive  and  fertile 
valleys  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento.  These  divis- 
ions embrace  many  separate  groups  of  mountain-chains 
differing  in  geological  formation  and  mineral  character. 
The  Sierras,  or  Snowy  Mountains,  comprise  a  series  of 
ranges  70  miles  in  width,  while  the  several  chains  of  the 
Coast  Range  aggregate  40  miles  in  width,  and  extend  from 
the  northern  to  the  southern  limits  of  California.  The 
Sierras  may  be  traced  in  regular  order  lor  a  great  distance 
in  two  lines  of  culminating  crests,  but  there  is  no  apparent 
order  in  the  position  and  direction  of  the  peaks  of  the 
Coast  Range,  and  many  of  the  high  mountains  in  close 
proximity  to  each  other  are  remarkably  different  in  their 
mineral  composition.  The  peaks  of  this  range  rise  to  a 
height  of  1500  to  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada — Mount  Shasta,  Lussens  liutte, 
Spanish  Peak,  Pyramid  Peak,  Mounts  Dana,  Lyell, 
Brewer,  Tyndall,  Whiin-y,  and  a  number  of  others — 
reach  from  10,000  to  15,000  feet  above  the  sea.  E.  of  the 
culminating  crest  of  the  Sierras  is  situated  a  series  of 
lakes — of  which  Klamath,  Pyramid,  Mono,  and  Owens 
lakes,  wholly  E.  of  the  mountains,  and  Lake  Tahoc — 
oeeupying  an  elevated  valley  at  a  point  where  the  range 
separates  into  two  summits.  The  southern  limit  of  the 
depression  in  which  these  lakes  are  located  is  at  tin 
fluence  of  the  Colorado  and  Gila  rivers.  A  similar  de- 
pression exists  on  the  western  slope  of  these  mountains, 
ab»ut  50  miles  in  width,  also  containing  a  scries  of  lakes. 

The  section  of  country  lying  E.  of  the  range  of  cul- 
minating peaks  of  the  Sierras  is  termed  the  Eastern  Slope. 
The  depression  between  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierras  and 
the  Coast  Range  is  called  the  California  Valley,  while  the 
Coast  Range  forms  still  another  section.  A  further  geo- 
graphical division  is  made  by  drawing  an  P^.  and  W.  line 
across  the  State  in  the  latitude  of  Fort  Tejon.  that  part 
lying  S.  of  this  line  being  termed  Southern  California. 


The  country  between  this  line  and  one  extending  E.  and 
W.  through  Trinity,  Huinboldt,  Tchama,  and  Plumas 
counties,  is  called  Central  California:  all  N.  of  this  is  con- 
sidered as  Northern  California.  Central  California  contains 
nearly  seven-eighths  of  the  known  wealth  and  population 
of  the  State. 

The  most  thoroughly  explored  division  of  the  Coast 
Mountains  is  the  Mount  Diablo  Range,  about  150  miles  in 
length  by  50  in  width.  The  peak  from  which  this  range 
takes  its  name  was  selected  as  one  of  the  three  initial 
points  governing  the  public  surveys  in  the  State,  its  iso- 
lated position  rendering  it  a  marked  feature  of  the  land- 
scape, whether  viewed  by  land  or  sea,  while  from  its  sum- 
mit may  be  had  a  more  extended  view  than  from  almost 


any  other  point  in  the  State.     On  the  N.,  E.,  and  S.  may 

m  a  large  port] 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  with  the  numerous  flourish- 


be  seen  a  largo  portion  of  the  magnificent  valleys  of  the 


ing  towns  and  villages,  surrounded  by  highly  cultivated 
farms.  Stretching  away  in  the  distance  are  the  venliint 
plains  and  hill-sides,  dotted  with  ranches  and  teeming 
with  countless  flocks  and  herds.  Bordering  this  extensive 
vista  on  the  E.,  and  stretching  along  the  horizon  for  more 
than  300  miles,  rise  the  Sierras,  range  above  range,  their 
rugged  peaks  extending  upward  to  the  regions  of  perpetual 
snow.  On  the  W.  are  the  beautiful  valleys  of  the  Coast 
Range;  the  busy  city  of  San  Francisco,  with  its  broad  bay, 
in  which  the  ships  of  every  commercial  nation  ride  at  an- 
chor, and  in  the  distance  the  blue  waters  of  the  Pacific, 
flecked  with  the  white  sails  of  numerous  vessels  plying  to 
and  fro  on  the  peaceful  errands  of  commerce. 

The  most  interesting  and  picturesque  feature  of  Califor- 
nia mountain-scenery  is  the  Yoseiuitc  Valley,  six  or  eight 
miles  in  length,  with  an  average  width  of  not  more  than 
half  a  mile,  enclosed  by  perpendicular  walls  of  granite 
rising  from  3000  to  5000  feet.  Over  these  walls  pour 
streams  of  water  from  the  narrow  valleys  above,  some  of 
them  passing  into  mist  long  before  they  reach  the  bottom 
of  the  valley ;  others  leaping  by  a  series  of  falls  from  400 
to  600  feet  each;  the  Yosemite  Fall  is  2600  feet  in  height, 
or  fifteen  times  that  of  Niagara.  Through  the  centre  of 
the  valley,  among  verdant  meadows,  groves  of  majestic 
oaks  and  pines,  and  thickets  of  willow,  birch,  and  bay 
trees,  winds  the  Merced  River,  which  enters  the  valley  by 
a  descent  of  2000  feet  in  two  miles.  This  valley  has  been 
ceded  by  Congress  to  the  State  of  California,  to  be  held  as 
a  place  of  public  resort. 

On  the  whole  coast  of  California  but  one  navigable  river, 
the  Salinas,  connects  directly  with  the  ocean ;  but  a  num- 
ber, navigable  for  steamers,  flow  into  San  Francisco.  San 
Pablo,  and  Suisun  bays,  and  arc  hence  equally  important 
for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  commerce  as  if  they  emptied 
directly  into  the  ocean.  Of  these  the  principal  are  tfie 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  the  former  navigable  for 
steamers  and  sailing  vessels  as  far  as  Sacramento  City  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  by  small  steamers  far  beyond. 
into  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  San  Joaquin,  which 
traverses  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  region-  in 
all  California,  is  navigable  for  moderate-sized  steamers 
within  a  few  miles  of  Fort  Miller,  near  the  foot  of  the 
Sierras.  N.  of  the  Golden  Gate  are  a  number  of  rivers 
of  considerable  magnitude,  but  their  rapid  descent  from 
the  interior  precludes  their  use  for  the  purpose  of  navi- 
gation. 

Of  the  harbors  of  California,  that  of  San  Francisco  ranks 
first — indeed  it  is  the  most  commodious  on  the  Pacific 
coast — being  50  miles  in  length  and  9  in  width,  securely 
landlocked,  proUvted  Ky  surrounding  hills  from  the  violent 
winds  of  every  quarter,  and  approached  by  the  Golden 
Gate,  5  miles  in  length,  with  a  width  of  1  mile,  in  which, 
notwithstanding  the  rapid  outward  current  at  cbl)  tide,  there 
is  never  less  than  30  feet  of  water.  Next  in  importance  is 
San  Diego,  456  miles  S.  of  San  Francisco,  and  near  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  State.  It  is  protected  on  all 
sides  from  violent  winds,  easily  approached  through  a  chan- 
nel half  a  mile  in  width,  and  of  sufficient  depth  to  float  the 
largest  vessels  at  all  times.  It  has  not,  however,  the  ad- 
vantages of  San  Francisco  for  inland  traffic,  though,  if 
connected  with  the  East  by  a  continental  railway,  it  might 
prove  a  formidable  rival.  The  harbor  of  San  Pedro,  370 
miles  S.  of  the  Golden  Gate,  is  formed  by  a  spur  from  Point 
St.  Vincent  and  Deadman's  Island.  This  harbor  is  shelter- 
ed from  all  but  southerly  winds,  yet  the  water  for  several 
miles  from  the  mainland  is  very  shallow,  vessels  being  com- 
pelled to  anchor  two  miles  from  the  shore,  and  to  receive 
and  discharge  their  cargoes  by  means  of  lighters.  The 
other  harbors  are  San  Luis  Obispo,  200  miles,  Monterey 
Bay,  92  miles,  Santa  Cruz  Harbor,  80  miles,  and  Half 
Moon  Bay,  46  miles,  S.  of  San  Francisco ;  and  Drake's, 
Tomales,  Bodega,  and  Trinidad  bays,  and  Crescent  City 
Harbor,  N.  of  the  Golden  Gate.  These  are  all  more  or  less 
exposed  to  gales  from  certain  points  of  the  compass,  and 
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in  order  to  render  tlirin  perfectly  secure  breakwaters  and 
otber  improvements  are  Deeded. 

There  are  11  number  of  islands  off  the  coast  of  California, 
varving  in  si/c  from  a  few  acre-  to  ],,n  square  miles,  the 
small,  r  ones  belli;,'  extremely  rugged,  mid  inhabited  only 
liy  seals,  sea  lions,  mid  aquatic  bird.-,  while  -evcrul  of  the 
larger  arc  adapted  to  grazing;  anil  on  Santa  I'atalinu  Isl- 
ainl  several  of  the  small  valley*  arc  under  cultivation. 

The  arable  lands  "f  tin'  Suite,  including  those  which  only 
nr,'i|  irrigation  In  make  them  largely  productive,  and  the 
reclaimed  '"/''  or  swamp-lands,  which  when  reclaimed  and 
proteeteil  from  overflow  yield  Ilie  largest  crops  in  tin-  world, 
comprise  nearly  lili.iiiiii.iHin  i, -res,  or  almost  one-half  the  area 
of  the  State;  while  those  adapted  to  grazing  ami  vinicul- 
ture are  CHti  mated  at  nearly  40,000, 1100  more.  The  remainder 
of  the  surface  is  covered  hy  lakes,  rivers,  bays,  salt  lake*, 
etc.,  and  by  mountain-ranges,  which,  too  steep  for  cultiui- 
tion,  are  often  covered  with  heavy  timber.  Still,  the,  State 
has  hut  a  very  small  proportion  (only  177. '•MI  in  farms,  and 
hut  '.i.r,ii|.r.07  a'-rcs  in  all;  only  about  one-thirteenth  of 
her  territory)  in  woodland,  and  this  is  rapidly  diminishing. 

(jeoltxjy. — The  Coast  Range  and  its  foot-hills  belong  in 
general  to  the  tertiary  formation,  but  at  San  Pedro  Bay 
the  cretaceous  rocks  come  to  the  coast,  and  these  in  turn, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Margarita  Kiver  southward,  are  re- 
placed by  the  recent  alluvial  formation,  which  extends  S.  E. 
to  the  head  of  the  (iulf  of  California.  At  two  points  of 
the  Coast  Range  there  crop  out  beds  of  tertiary  coal  or  lig- 
nito — viz.  at  the  Monte  Diablo  coal-mines,  in  Contra  Cos- 
ta co.,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  San  Joaquin  Kiver.  though 
about  SOU  or  '.lull  feet  above  it  ;  these  are  the  only  coal- 
mines as  yet  worked  to  any  extent  in  the  State,  and  yield 
about  120,000  tons  annually  ;  and  a  second  and  more  recent- 
ly discovered  outcrop  of  similar  character  in  Mendocino 
oo.,  not  yet  exploited.  The  valley,  or  rather  succession  of 
valleys,  already  dcscribo4  as  lying  between  the  Coast  Range 
and  the  Sierras  are  mostly  of  the  cretaceous  formation, 
though  in  the  extreme  S.  they  rise  into  the  alluvial  sands. 
But  a  small  portion  of  these  valleys  contain  gold,  except 
in  placers  washed  down  from  the  mountains  ;  but  occasion- 
ally there  have  been  found  considerable  quantities  of  gold 
and  silver  in  mctamurphio  rooks  belonging  as  high  up  in 
the  series  as  the  cretaceous.  Still,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  auriferous  and  argentiferous  rocks  of  the  State  belong 
to  the  triassio  and  Jurassic  strata,  which  form  the  surface- 
rocks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  extend  from  the  Columbia 
River  nearly  to  the  head  of  the  Uulf  of  California.  It  is 
in  the  rocks  of  these  strata  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
gold  and  silver  deposits  of  the  region,  from  the  foot-hills 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  occur.  W.  of  the 
Sierras,  in  the  \  icinily  of  the  upper  waters  of  Kern  River 
and  its  tributaries,  is  a  \oleunk-  region,  where  basaltic  and 
porpliyritio  rocks,  sulphur  and  chalybeate  springs,  deposits 
of  sulphur,  and  extensive  tracts  of  lava  and  lava-ashes  are 
found.  A  somewhat  similar  region  exists  in  Sonoma  co., 
in  what  are  known  as  the  (Scyscrs.  Much  of  the  region  E. 
of  the  Sierras  is  of  recent  formation,  and  is  sterile  and  for- 
bidding to  the  last  degree.  The  lakes  or  sinks,  often  very 
deep,  are  always  salt  and  bitter,  and  often  without  water 
most  of  the  year,  but  the  beds  of  the  lakes  are  covered  with 
alkaline  deposits.  The  famous  Death  Valley,  the  Dry 
Lukes,  Dry  Salt  Lake,  Owen's  Lake,  und  other  sinks  of 
this  region  giro  striking  evidence  of  its  former  volcanic 
character,  and  of  the  great  changes  which  have  taken  place, 
some  of  them  within  modern  times,  in  this  part  of  the  Slate. 
The  earthquakes  of  IS7I  were  most  violent  in  this  section. 

ASinrrrtloifif. — Hold  is  found  pure  in  scales,  nuggets, 
crystals,  and  in  combination  willi  cinnabar,  bitumen,  tel- 
lurium, iriilosminc,  etc.  The  yield  of  the  California  gold- 
mines has  been  immense.  Silver  is  found  native,  though 
rarely,  but  lamely  in  combination  with  copper,  as  copper 
glance,  with  galena,  as  pronstitc,  or  red  silver  ore,  kuargy- 
rite,  etc.  Copper  exists  native  at  various  localities,  as 
malachite,  copper  glance,  enbe«.-ile,  ii/.urite,  ehalcopyrile. 
and  ehrysncolla,  and  in  combination  with  sulphur,  etc. 
Mercury  in  the  cinnabar  ore  is  very  abundant  throughout 
I  lie  CoMtB  <  inite  in  Santa  Barbara,  and  nati\e 

in  the  "  Pioneer  Claim"  and  elsewhere.  Lead  is  abundant 
as  galena  ore  all  o\cr  the  State,  and  the  molybdate  of  lead 
(wulfeiiitel  is  found  :it  one  or  two  localities.  Tin.  in  the 
form  of  cas.-itcritc  or  biimxidc  of  tin.  is  found  in  the  Tem- 
eseal  liairgc,  about  ilo  miles  from  Los  Angeles.  Arsenic 
occurs  pure  in  .Monterey  co..  and  ns  nrscnilitc  in  one  or  two 
localities;  iron  as  chromic  iron,  as  hematite;  tellurium, 
native,  and  in  combination.  Diamonds  are  found  in  sev- 
eral localities;  graphite  in  Tuoliiinne  eo.  and  elsewhere; 
borax  and  boracic  acid,  salt  as  rock-salt,  sulphur,  carbon- 
ate of  soda,  i:\psnni,  barytcs.  antimony,  ochre,  alabaster, 
fluor  spar,  corundum  and  cobalt,  in  the  form  of  erythrine, 
abound  in  various  parts  of  the  State.  Mairnesite.  iridos- 
mine,  magnetite,  limonite,  tourmaline,  pyrolusite  (bin- 


oxide  of  manganese),  zircon,  garnets,  chrysolite,  and  hay- 
sine  are  the  other  principal  minerals.  Coal,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  occurs  in  two  or  more  localities.  Potro- 
1,'iim  and  bitumen  are  found  afl  along  the  coast  counties. 

iitiiiin. — There  are  4H  genera  and  105  species  of 
f'orc-t  trees  in  California,  the  greater  part  not  only  in 
digenous,  but  peculiar  to  the  Pacific  slope.  Of  these,  40 
-  are  evergreens,  found  mostly  on  the  mountains  of 
the  Coast  Range  and  the  Sierras.  Most  remarkable  of 
these  are  the  two  species  of  iSYynuia  (the  Sequoia  gii/miim 
or  mammoth  tree),  of  which  there  aro  seven  or  eight  groves 
known  in  the  State.  Some  of  these  trees  have  attained  a 
height  of  450  feet,  with  a  circumference  near  the  ground  of 
120  feet  or  more.  The  largest  now  standing  is  said  to  be 
376  feet  in  height  and  about  106  feet  in  circumference.  This 
tree  seems  to  belong  to  the  cedar  family ;  its  wood  is  soft, 
clastic,  straight-grained,  light  when  dry,  and  red  in  color. 
The  *<>i>n,;u  x>nif»  rrn-itm.  or  California  redwood,  is  a  very 
stately  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  300  feet  and  from  75  to  80 
feet  in  i-ireiimierence.  This  is  the  most  valuable  timber-tree 
of  California,  though  confined  to  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Coast  Range,  not  appearing  below  San  Luis  dc  Obispo,  and 
but  sparingly  below  San  Francisco.  When  felled,  it  is  re- 
placed by  other  trees.  The  sugar-pine  (Pinuit  Lambertiana) 
is  the  peer  of  the  redwood  in  size  and  commercial  value. 
Its  wood  is  white,  straight-grained,  clear,  and  free-split- 
ting. Its  height  is  sometimes  300  feet  and  its  circumfer- 
ence 45.  It  has  cones  eighteen  inches  long  and  four  thick  ; 
a  sweetish  resinous  gum  exudes  from  the  harder  portion  of 
the  wood,  tasting  much  like  manna  and  having  cathartic 
properties.  There  are  fifteen  other  species  of  pine,  of 
which  the  I'inut  ponderota,  or  yellow  pine,  225  feet  high, 
the  Sabiniana,  or  Sabine's  pine.  I  111  feet,  and  the  itinitjuiit, 
or  Monterey  pine,  100  feet,  are  the  most  remarkable.  The 
yellow  and  Monterey  pine  are  similar  to  our  yellow  or 
pitch-pines  at  the  East,  and  arc  in  demand  for  flooring 
purposes.  Sabine's  pine  is  the  nut-pine,  having  an  edible 
cone  or  nut,  much  valued  by  the  Indians.  The  other  spe- 
cies rise  from  30  to  100  feet  in  height,  but  are  not  so  much 
prized  as  those  we  have  named.  There  are  six  species  of 
true  fir,  one  of  them  (Abie*  Douglatii,  Douglas's  spruce) 
300  feet  in  height,  and  three  of  the  others  stately  trees  100 
feet  or  more  in  height;  the  Western  balsam  fir  (ficea 
'fmnilii)  grows  to  the  height  of  150  feet.  The  California 
white  eedar  (Liboeednu  decurrettt)  is  a  very  stately  tree. 
140  to  150  feet  in  height.  There  arc  also  four  species  of 
cypress,  three  of  juniper,  two  of  arborvitaj,  and  one  of  yew 
(  7'ucu*  lircri/iillii),  which  attains  to  the  height  of  75  feet. 
The  wild  nutmeg  (Turrrya  ('nlif<irni<-n),  the  California 
laurel  (Orfuflnjthnf  Ctiliftrrnii-H),  the  Arbutua  Atenzietii,  or 
madrona,  and  the  Arcto»tttphylo»  glntica,  or  manzauita, 
are  all  beautiful  and  remarkable  evergreens.  There  are 
twelve  species  of  oak,  two  of  them  live-oaks  or  evergreens, 
the  rest  deciduous.  The  burr-oak  is  the  largest  and  state- 
liest, but  its  wood,  like  most  of  the  others,  is  principally 
valuable  for  fuel.  The  (,'"' ' ' '"  '"" •'•.'/"/ci.  sometimes  called 
white  oak,  though  not  a  large  tree,  has  a  dense,  fine-grained 
wood,  used  for  making  agricultural  implements.  There  is 
one  member  of  the  chestnut  family,  the  Western  chinqua- 
pin, which  is  a  fine  tree,  sometimes  attaining  a  height  of 
125  feet.  There  are  four  acacias,  none  of  them  remark- 
able; three  poplars  or  cottonwoods,  one  of  them  a  fine 
shade-tree;  two  alders:  the  Mexican  sycamore;  one  species 
of  walnut  (.luijlntu  ntpetlrit),  a  fine  tree;  three  species  of 
cornel  or  dogwood,  all  differing  from  the  Eastern  cornels ; 
four  of  the  wild  lilac ;  two  of  the  wild  cherry,  both  shrubs 
raiber  than  trees:  two  maples.  A<>  >•  wncnptgtt&lm  here 
called  white  maple,  a  stately  and  beautiful  tree,  and  Acer 
i-ii-fiiiiiiiiin.  or  vine  maple,  a  smaller  tree,  found  only  in  the 
mountains.  There  arc  three  yuccas,  two  species  of  wil- 
low, a  box  elder,  an  Oregon  ash,  and  the  flowering  ash, 
which  is  not  a  true  ash  :  a  species  of  buckeye,  one  of  iron- 
wood,  a  Parkinsonia  or  greenwood,  small  but  elegant ;  two 
species  of  cactus,  a  persimmon,  the  pistachio-nut,  and 
many  species  of  semi-tropical  trees  which  are  unknown 
elsewhere.  The  shrubs  and  small  fruits  are  numerous. 
There  is  but  one  species  of  native  .-rape,  which  is  found 
in  Southern  California,  but  most  of  the  European  and 
Ka>tern  vines  flourish  well  in  the  foot-hills,  and  the  cul- 
ture of  tin-  vine  is  In-coming  one  of  the  great  industries  of 
California.  The  edible  berries  and  fruits  of  California  aro 
very  abundant,  though  in  the  wild  state  most  of  them  are 
inferior  in  si/.e  and  flavor  to  those  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Medicinal  plants  and  shrubs  abound,  and  many  of  them 
pu>-es>  \  ery  valuable  qualities.  Grasses  arc  very  numer- 
ous, and  many  of  them  highly  nutritious,  but  except  in  the 
iririons  along  the  coast  there  are  hardly  any  native 
•  s  which  will  make  a  soil  or  which  are  adapted  for 
hay.  The  wild  oat  t  .1  '••  nn  r«tu>i  i  is  the  principal  depend- 
ence of  the  farmer  (except  cereals  sown  expressly  for  that 
purpose)  for  fodder.  There  are  twenty-six  known  species 
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of  these  indigenous  grasses  and  grains,  but  not  more  than 
four  or  five  of  them  are  of  much  value  for  pasturage.  Al- 
falfa, a  species  of  lucerne  clover  from  Chili,  has  been  largely 
introduced,  and  is  regarded  as  the  best  plant  for  pasture 
and  fodder  found  in  the  State.  The  native  clovers  are 
good,  but  do  not  grow  very  freely  or  abundantly.  Wild 
flowers  abound  in  California,  most  of  them  remarkable  for 
their  beauty  of  form  and  color,  and  a  few  of  them  exceed- 
ingly fragrant.  The  lily  and  syringa  families,  many  of 
them  shrubs  and  even  trees,  are  conspicuous  both  for  beauty 
and  fragrancy,  filling  the  air  for  long  distances  with  their 
perfume.  Of  cryptogamous  plants  the  quantity  and  variety 
is  simply  boundless.  More  than  100  species  of  mosses  have 
been  described,  while  the  mushrooms,  sea-weeds,  lichens, 
and  fungi  are  still  more  abundant. 

Zonlwjy. — There  are  115  species  of  mammals  in  California, 
of  which  twenty -seven  are  carnivorous,  including  the  grizzly, 
black,  and  brown  or  Mexican  bear,  the  raccoon,  badger, 
two  species  of  skunk,  the  wolverine  fisher,  American  sable 
or  marten,  mink,  and  yellow-cheeked  weasel,  California 
otter  and  sea-otter,  the  cougar,  jaguar,  wild-cat  or  red  lynx 
and  banded  lynx,  raccoon  fox  or  mountain  cat,  gray  wolf, 
coyote  or  barking  wolf,  five  species  of  fox,  three  or  four 
species  of  sea-lion,  two  species  of  seal,  and  the  sea-elephant. 
Of  the  insect-eaters  there  are  two  species  of  mole  and  two 
of  shrew;  of  the  bats,  sixteen  species.  Of  the  rodents 
there  are  the  beaver,  the  sewellel  or  mammoth  mole,  five 
species  of  ground-squirrels,  and  five  of  tree-squirrels.  Of 
the  mouse  family  there  are  eighteen  species,  including 
three  naturalized  ones;  the  muskrat,  jumping  mouse,  four 
species  of  kangaroo  mice,  and  five  of  gophers;  the  yellow- 
haired  porcupine;  six  species  of  hares  and  rabbits,  and  a 
coney  or  rat-rabbit.  Of  ruminants  there  are  the  elk,  the 
white-tailed,  black-tailed,  and  mule  deer,  the  American 
antelope,  and  the  mountain-sheep  or  bighorn.  Of  the 
Cetacea,  there  are  the  right  and  California  gray  whale,  the 
humpback  and  finback,  two  of  the  beaked  whales,  the 
sperm  whale,  the  black-fish,  and  three  species  of  porpoise. 
Of  birds  there  are  350  species  recognized  as  native  to  Cali- 
fornia. There  are  twenty  species  of  climbers,  fifteen  of 
them  woodpeckers;  of  birds  of  prey  there  are  thirty-seven 
species,  including  five  of  the  eagle  family,  ten  species  of 
buzzard-hawks,  four  hawks,  and  four  falcons ;  twelve 
species  of  owls;  the  king  of  the  vultures,  and  the  turkey- 
buzzard  or  turkey-vulture.  Of  the  perchers  there  are 
eleven  species  in  the  first  group,  including  the  crows,  ravens, 
magpies,  jays,  and  kingfishers;  in  the  second  and  third 
groups,  the  insectivorous  and  granivorous  perchers,  there 
are  148  species,  including  the  flycatchers,  humming-birds, 
swallows,  waxwings,  shrikes,  tanagers,  robins  and  thrushes, 
wrens,  chickadees,  grosbeaks,  finches,  linnets,  larks,  orioles, 
and  sparrows.  The  pigeon  tribe  has  but  three  species  in 
the  State — the  band-tailed  pigeon  and  the  turtle  and  ground 
doves.  The  grouse  family  are  more  numerous — blue  grouse, 
sage-fowl,  prairie-hen,  and  ruffed  grouse,  and  three  species 
of  quail,  all  distinct  from  the  quails  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Of  the  waders  there  is  a  great  variety,  fifty-one  species  hav- 
ing been  described.  These  include  cranes,  herons,  bitterns, 
ibises,  plover,  kill-deer,  avocets,  snipes,  sandpipers,  curlews, 
rails,  and  coots.  The  swimmers  are  still  more  numerous, 
ninety  species  having  been  described,  including  a  great 
variety  of  geese,  brants,  teal,  ducks,  scooters,  coots,  shel- 
drakes, mergansers,  pelicans,  cormorants,  albatrosses,  ful- 
mars, petrels,  gulls,  terns,  loons,  dippers,  auks,  sea-pigeons, 
and  murres.  Of  the  reptiles  there  are  great  numbers,  though 
there  are  no  true  saurians  (alligators  or  crocodiles)  in  the 
State,  and  the  rattlesnake  is  the  only  poisonous  serpent. 
There  are  three  tortoises,  thirty -one  lizards,  five  rattlesnakes, 
twenty-five  species  of  harmless  snakes,  twenty-three  frogs, 
toads,  salamanders,  etc.  One  hundred  and  ninety-four 
species  of  fish  had  been  discovered  in  the  lakes,  bays,  rivers, 
and  on  the  sea-coast  of  California  in  1868,  and  since  that 
time  the  number  has  been  greatly  increased.  About  180 
species  are  edible.  These  include  nine  species  of  the  sal- 
mon family,  four  of  the  cod  family,  a  dozen  eels,  seven 
species  of  mackerel,  numerous  species  of  the  perch  family, 
and  its  congeners;  two  tautogs — viz.  the  redfish  and  kelp- 
fish;  thirteen  flatfish  and  flounders;  seven  species  of  shad, 
herring,  and  anchovies;  twenty-two  carps,  and  thirty-two 
species  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  sturgeons,  sharks,  rays,  sun- 
fish,  etc.  etc.  There  are  fifty-five  species  of  mollusks,  in- 
cluding a  great  variety  of  clams,  oysters,  mussels,  scollops, 
whelks,  limpets,  sea-snails,  cuttle-fish,  squids,  nautiluses, 
etc.  Of  crustaceans  there  are  seven  species,  including 
crahs,  lobsters,  shrimps,  and  crawfish. 

{•/;,,ti,tr.— Extending  over  almost  ten  degrees  of  latitude, 
the  climate  of  California  is  too  varied  to  be  regarded  as  a 
whole.  It  may  be  divided,  in  the  first  place,  into  the  land 
climate  and  the  sea  climate.  AV*.  of  the  Coast  Range,  and 
extending  to  the  sea-shore,  the  climate  is  governed  by  the 
temperature  of  the  ocean.  The  cold  current  of  water  which 


I  flows  out  from  Behring  Strait,  and  hugs  the  W.  coast  of . 

!  the  American  continent  inside  of  the  Kuro-sievo  or  Pacific 
Gulf  Stream,  haa  a  temperature  of  from  52°  to  54°  the  year 
round.  From  April  to  October,  inclusive,  N.  or  N.  W. 
winds  prevail,  and  almost  daily  during  this  period  a  deluge 
of  cold  damp  air,  of  nearly  the  same  temperature  us  the 
ocean  over  which  it  has  passed,  is  poured  upon  the  land. 
It  is  mostly  laden  with  mist  in  dense  clouds,  which  it  de- 
posits at  the  foot-hills  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  highlands,  or 
carries  a  short  distance  into  the  interior  wherever  there  is 
a  break  in  the  mountain-wall  which  shuts  off  these  mists 
from  the  sunny  valleys  of  Middle  California.  The  land 
climate  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  opposite  of  this  in  every 
respect.  It  is  modified  by  the  configuration  of  its  surface. 
In  summer  and  autumn  it  is  hot  and  dry.  Even  the  moun- 
tains, which  retain  the  snow  till  a  late  period  in  the  season, 
have  a  high  temperature  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  the 
presence  of  snow  on  their  summits  in  June  is  due  rather  to 
the  great  mass  which  has  accumulated  on  them  than  to  the 
lowness  of  the  temperature  at  this  season.  The  great  in- 
terior valleys,  as  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin, 
have  a  most  torrid  temperature  in  summer.  The  thermo- 
meter in  June,  July,  and  August  marks  at  2  or  3  i».  M. 
from  104°  to  117°F.,  sometimes  for  several  successive  days. 
Yet  this  intense  heat  is  not  as  prostrating  as  a  considerably 
lower  temperature  ou  the  Atlantic  coast,  for  two  reasons : 
1st,  the  heat  is  dry,  and  accompanied  by  a  considerable 
breeze :  during  those  three  months  the  aggregate  rainfall 
is  seldom  more  than  -ffo  of  an  inch;  and  2d.  the  nights 
and  mornings  are  always  cool,  the  average  of  the  nights 
never  rising  above  70°,  and  in  June  not  above  65°  F.  In 
South-eastern  California,  in  the  valley  of  the  Colorado  and 
its  vicinity,  there  is  still  more  intense  heat,  the  mean  for 
the  month  of  July  for  twelve  years  being  upwards  of  10U° 
at  noon,  and  91.5°  at  9  p.  M.  The  maximum  temperature 
of  these  twelve  years  was  130°  in  the  shade  at  12  M.  to  3 
p.  M. — a  heat  unsurpassed,  we  believe,  in  any  part  of  the 
torrid  zone.  In  San  Francisco,  on  the  contrary,  and  in 
most  of  the  towns  on  the  coast  N.  of  that  port,  the  summer 
temperature  is  almost  too  cool  for  comfort,  from  the  cause 
we  have  already  assigned.  A  table  of  the  temperature  and 
rainfall  in  that  city  for  each  day  of  July,  1872,  from  the 
signal  service  bureau,  gives  the  monthly  average  tempe- 
rature as  only  58°,  and  the  highest  mean  daily  thermom- 
eter, that  of  July  13,  was  only  63.2°,  while  on  several 
days  of  the  month  it  was  as  low  as  .04°.  The  entire  rain- 
fall for  the  month  was  only  one  one-hundredth  of  an  inch. 
It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  range  of  the  thermom- 
eter in  San  Francisco  during  the  year  is  very  small.  .The 
mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  56.6°;  the  mean  tempe- 
rature of  the  year  at  sunrise  is  49.5° ;  and  the  mean  at 
noon  6.1.7°.  The  minimum  temperature  of  the  year  is  sel- 
dom below  32°,  and  in  gome  years  not  below  40°  ;  in  the 
average  of  seventeen  years  the  mercury  rose  to  90°  only 
six  times,  and  but  two  of  these  were  in  the  summer  months. 
Usually,  the  maximum  is  not  above  82°  or  83°.  and  the 
entire  range  of  the  thermometer  for  the  year  seldom  ex- 
ceeds 50°.  This  small  range  and  uniform  mean  of  the 
thermometer  characterizes  the  climate  of  the  whole  coast- 
region  lying  W.  of  the  Coast  Range.  In  the  nine  degrees 
of  latitude  between  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  and 
Monterey  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  varies  not 
more  than  three  or  four  degrees  at  most,  but  the  summers 
are  hotter  and  the  winters  cooler  in  the  northern  part  than 
in  the  S.  In  Yreka,  in  the  extreme  northern  portion  of 
the  State,  an  elevated  district,  the  winters  are  very  severe; 
in  Jan.,  1868,  the  mercury  stood  below  zero  for  several 
days  in  succession,  and  sometimes  twelve  to  fifteen  degrees 
below.  Between  the  coast  and  the  interior  valleys  there  is 
a  large  district  under  the  joint  influence  of  the  two  climates, 
and  consequently  enjoying  the  most  delightful  climate  in 
the  world.  This  is  composed  chiefly  of  valleys  surround- 
ing the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  and  penetrating  into  the 
interior  in  every  direction.  The  sea-breeze,  with  its  clouds 
and  abundant  moisture,  prevents  these  valleys  from  being 
parched  with  drought,  tempers  the  fierceness  of  the  heat, 
and  moderates  the  cold  of  winter.  Except  in  the  northern 
counties  there  is  nothing  which  can  legitimately  be  called 
winter,  the  year  being  divided  into  the  rainy  and  the  dry 
seasons.  The  rainy  season  commences  in  November  and 
lasts  through  April,  and  the  dry  season,  beginning  with 
May,  continues  to  the  end  of  October.  These  terms,  how- 
ever, are  not  used  in  any  absolute  sense.  During  the  rainy 
season,  even  in  San  Francisco  and  on  the  coast  generally, 
no  more  rain  falls  than  in  the  Atlantic  States  during  the 
summer.  The  mean  rainfall  of  each  of  the  rainy  months 
for  seventeen  years  (1850-67)  in  San  Francisco  was  No- 
vember, 2.74  inches;  December,  5.37  inches;  January,  4.51 
inches  ;  February,  3.08  inches  ;  March,  2.76  inches  ;  April, 
1.74  inches.  The  dry  season  for  the  same  term  of  years 
showed  the  following  mean:  May,  0.82  inch;  June,  ,05 
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inch  ;  July,  .02  inch  ;  August,  .01  inch  ;  S. -pti -nitier,  .09 
inch  ;  October.  n..ri7  inch ;  or  for  June.  July,  August,  and 
September,  ,',,'•.,  "i  mi  inch,  uud  for  the  whole  six  monOis 
I  ..ni  inches.  Tin-  moan  rainfall  of  the  year  was  2d. 7'J 
inches.  In  many  .it'  tin-  interior  towns  thu  yearly  average 
i-  li --  ih:in  thi-.  At  Sacramento  tin-  yriirly  mean  was 
is. 2.".  inch,-:  n(  Bi-ni.-iii,  22.sH  inch.-:  at  .M.nilcrcy,  12.211; 
ut  San  Diego,  KM:!;  ut  Port  Vuinu.  :i.2l.  On  thu  other 
hand,  among  the  foot  hills  of  the  Sierras  the  precipitation 
was  very  great.  At  Ked  Dog,  Nevada  co.,  the  average 
mean  of  three  years  was  64  inches;  at  Smith  Yuha  the 
rainfall  of  Isiiii  (17  i  not  an  exceptional  year)  was  81.56. 
Khinmth  co..  in  the  N.  of  California,  seems  to  partake  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  Oregon  climate.  In  Isiil-62, 
which  was  a  year  of  remarkable  rains  all  over  the  Pacific 
coast,  the  rainfall  in  Hoopa  Valley.  Klamath  co.,  was 
129.16  inches,  or  almost  thirteen  feet.  The  following  table 
gives  the  average  temperature  ami  rainfall  for  each  quarter 
and  the  whole  year  in  several  widely  separated  towns  of 
tho  State  for  a  period  of  from  twelve  to  scv  cntccn  years: 


PUCM. 

8pri»f. 

Sum'r. 

Aul'D. 

Winter. 

Yew. 

tUlnftUl. 

San  Francisco.... 
Sacramento  

56JP 
M.O  • 

:,;;  IP 

60.0° 
69.08 
67.0° 

59.0° 
61.0° 

81.0° 

.111.:. 

56.6° 

.-,S.O  ' 

58.0° 

•Jii.T'.iin. 
18J8   " 

•.'•j..s<;  •• 

.Monterey  

54.0° 

(ill  0° 

S9.0° 
71  0° 

57.0° 

lit  8° 

81.0° 

IU 

02.0° 

U.2U  " 

10.43    " 

1'nrt  Vviina  

lllllllhiildl     |:.;. 

72.0° 
.vj.ir 

90.0= 

SUP 

780P 
BMP 

57.0° 
43.5° 

51.5° 

II.2I    " 
57.24    " 

Agrirulturitl  I'nuliK'lii. — The  assessors  of  the  counties  of 
the  Slate  reported  to  the  surveyor-general  the  following  as 
the  agricultural  products  of  the  State  in  the  year  1872: 


Turnips 2,32itons. 

Pumpkins  anil 

M|ua:.lics 24,535 

Silk  cocoons  ... 
Broom  corn.... 


UMi.lilS  pounds. 
917  acres. 

llntler 7,734,4r,9  pounds. 

Cheese 2,741, in^     " 

Wool -' I.-J.V,.  ills          " 

Honey  400,922      " 

Apple  trees 1,870,971  number 

Peach svj 

•->•>:, Sll       " 


Cherry  ..........      144,120 

Nectarine  ......       -i:i,770 

(Jiiincc  ..........        :::.'.I40 


t 


!>2,:!2rt 
62..WO 
H,'.IT.l 
5,156 

l:i.:J<2 
r>,:!-"> 


, 

-is  1,868 
127,015 

21,187 
79,084 


Oats,  88,056  ac.  2,1.12,047  bushels 
live,  -.-ssij  ac.... 
Corn,  39,996  »e. 
Buckwhett,464 

acres 

1'eas,  29 


7,598      " 
91,l(i4      " 
9,647  tons. 




Onions,    1645} 

acres 143,966  bushels 

Hay.  ::.VJ,s<17ac      411,420  tons. 
Fla'x,  42S7   ac. 

(seed) 2,052,200  pounds. 

M.ips,  -U  ae...      44.3,036      " 
Tobacco,    151$ 

long .-..'i.iwo    " 

I  Van  uts,  442  ac     435,648      " 
Beans,  727.->  ae.     1:17,438  bushels 
Castor    i"-iins, 

765  acres 642,800  pounds. 

Potatoes, 

:i|,ii3.->t  acres  1,067,256  tons. 
itatoaB 

897i  acres  ...         8,2674.  tons. 

Brandy 147, 1:15  gallons. 

Wine.' 4,.11-',879      " 

Breweries,  137  3,770,464      " 
To  which  are 

to  bo  added, 

When! i:i,.T60,302  bushels 

llarley 528,494      " 

Cotton 360,000  pounds. 


A|.r 

Fig  ................ 

Lemon  ........... 

Orange  .......... 

Olive  .............. 

Prunes  .......... 

.Mnllierry  ....... 

All  ......  d'  ......... 

Walnut  ......... 

(ioo  s  !•  lie  r  r  y 

blub  s  .......  :. 

Raspberry 

hushes  .......  I 

Straw  berry 

Villes  ........  !. 

',:;.-,(; 

The  arrivals  of  wheat  at  San  Francisco  from  July  to 
Dec.,  1S72,  were  7,069,600  centals  =  11,  7S2.666  bushels; 
which  indicates  what  is  probably  true,  that  these  returns 
of  the  assessors  arc  considerably  below  tho  actual  produc- 
tion. Four  counties  made  no  return  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

The  assessors'  report  of  live-stock  for  the  year  1872  was 
as  follows  : 

Ko.  K». 

Horses  .......................     237,280  Total  neat  cattle  .........     810,897 

Mules  .......................        21.171!  Sheep  ........................  3,158,193 

A"-'s  ..........................         l.:v.v.  Cu-lnaere  and  Angora 

Cows  ..........................      2iln.ll'.      iioats  ......................        18,073 

Calv,  -  .....................      anu,7-.'i-i  llo^s  ..........................      L'l'.nr.T 

Isecf  cattle  ..................      21.  MM  Hives  ot'l.ce.s  .............        23,118 


Oxen 


7,529 


The  estimates  of  some  kinds  of  live-stock  by  the  agri- 
cultural department  ut  Washington  for  Jan..  1  S7H,  were  ; 
hoi*,-,  2.'iO.O(i(i.  valued  at  $1 1.(137.500  :  mules.  25,000, 
valued  :it  SI. 77H. ."'"II  :  oxen  and  other  cattle,  4  12,20(1,  valued 
ttt  *lo.li|2.:!(i2  :  milehcows,  27(1.1100.  valued  kt  $11,728,800  ; 
sheep.  4.002..SOII.  valued  at  Sll.S88,31«:  and  427,300  hogs, 
valued  at  S'J.iil  II. *o:l. 

Tho  agricultural  products  of  tho  State,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
perii-.l  t'roin  ils  varied  eliniate  and  its  very  rich  and  deep 
soil,  are  many  of  them  very  different  from  those  of  other 
portions  of  the  country.  In  some  sections  there  are  exten- 
sive vineyards,  and  the  best  of  European  grapes  have  been 
planted  here  and  yield  bountifully;  in  the  valleys  of  the 
interior  there  are  vast  crops  of  the  cereals :  and  the  culture 
of  the  mulberry  and  rearing  of  silkworms  have  become  a 


prominent  industry.     The  culture  of  cotton  is  also  becom- 
ing very  popular.     In  Southern  California  the  best-paying 

crops  ur -ann>-,  lemons,  olivet,  ilmondi,  English  will 

figs,  prunes,  nectarine-,  uproots,  and  pomegranates.  The 
culture  of  the  sugar-beet  is  also  becoming  an  important  in- 
dustry, and  a  successful  beginning  has  been  made  in  (he 
cultivation  of  tea  and  in  the  raising  of  coffee.  In  the 
northern  counties  butter,  cheese,  and  the  hardier  fruits 
are  produced,  and  large  flocks  of  sheep  are  kept,  over 
21.11011,00(1  pounds  of  wool  being  grown  in  1872.  In 
short,  in  one  part  of  the  State  or  another,  all  the  ' 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  shrubs  of  the  tropical,  sub-tropical, 
and  temperate  regions  can  be  cultivated  with  success. 

Mtanyuetunt  nnd  Miiiiny  /luluatry, — The  assessors'  re- 
turns on  those  topics  are  very  incomplete,  and  we  are  un- 
der the  necessity  of  taking  those  of  the  census  of  1870, 
except  on  a  few  points,  though  these  are  known  to  be  im- 
perfect and  under-estimated.  The  manufacturing  statistics 
of  California,  according  to  the  census,  are:  manufacturing 
establishments,  3984;  steam-engines,  604,  of  18,493  horse- 
power; water-wheels,  271,  of  6877  horse-power;  operatives 
employed,  25,392,  of  whom  24,040  were  men,  873  women, 
479  children  ;  capital  employed,  estimated  at  $39,728,202 ; 
wages  paid,  $13,136,722;  raw  material  used,  $35,351,193 ; 
annual  product,  $66,594,556.  More  than  four-sevenths 
of  the  entire  manufactures  ($21,170,956  capital,  $7,238,528 
wages,  $20,046.321  raw  material,  and  $:!7,410,829  annual 
product)  belonged  to  San  Francisco.  The  heaviest  item 
was  flouring  and  grist-mill  products,  $9,036,386  of  annual 
product ;  the  next  largest  were  those  of  lumber,  sawed  and 
planed,  and  sash  doors  and  blinds,  yielding  a  product  of 
$7,066,924.  The  quartz-mills  were  either  understated  or 
have  greatly  increased  since  1870.  The  census  reports 
114,  the  assessors  311 ;  the  census  reports  the  annual  pro- 
duct at  $3,405,708,  while  the  assessors  report  572,913  tons 
crushed,  which,  at  tho  very  low  rate  of  $25  per  ton  (which 
is  below  probability),  would  yield  $14,322,800.  Kenned 
sugar  was  produced,  according  to  tho  census,  in  three  re- 
fineries, to  the  annual  amount  of  $3,904,645.  Of  liquors, 
distilled,  malt,  and  vinous,  there  were  produced  $.'{,342,934 
worth  in  1870.  The  production  of  wines  and  brandy  from 
wines  has  greatly  increased  each  year  since,  and  in  1S72 
these  two  items  alone  amounted  to  $3,944,287.  Boots  and 
shoes  were  reported  as  manufactured  to  the  value  of 
$2,214,807  in  1870;  tobacco  and  cigars  of  the  value  of 
$1,967,717  were  reported  in  1870,  doubtless  an  under- 
estimate, as  tho  import  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  1872 
was  valued  at  over  $2,000,000,  aside  from  that  grown  in 
tho  State,  and  the  expense  of  manufacture.  Printing  and 
publishing  yielded  an  annual  product  in  1870  of  $2,279,339 ; 
machinery  of  various  kinds  was  produced  to  the  value  of 
$3,814,817  ;  iron  and  iron  castings  and  wares  to  the  value 
of  $1,715,141 ;  carriages  and  wagons,  $1,309,443 ;  carpenter 
work  and  building,  $1,391,163;  gas,  $1,356,753;  brick, 
$1, 185,820  ;blacksinithing,$l,161,790;clothing,$l,828,609; 
woollen  goods,  $1,102,754 — an  evident  uuder-estimate,  as 
in  1872  the  seven  mills  reported  by  the  assessors  used 
1. 1 '.i  1. 000  pounds  of  wool,  which,  at  the  ruling  price,  32 
cents,  made  the  cost  of  raw  material  $1,341,120,  and  the 
annual  product  nearly  double  that  sum ;  and  yet  this  did 
not  include  all  the  woollen  mills  of  the  State.  The  only 
other  considerable  manufactures  of  the  State  were  cordago 
and  twine.  $850,000;  gunpowder,  $526,487;  drugs  and 
chemicals,  $617,870;  and  bags  other  than  paper,  $501,310. 

Tho  census  of  1870  reports  the  mining  industry  of 
California  as  employing  7589  persons  and  a  capital  of 
$20,079,975,  producing  $8,281,623.  Of  this  amount, 
$817,700  is  said  to  be  yielded  by  cinnabar  and  other  quick- 
silver ores,  gold  in  placer,  hydraulic,  and  quartz  mining, 
$7,365,833,  and  silver,  $98,100.  How  far  below  tho  truth 
those  statistics  are  will  appear  from  the  production  of  these 
metals  in  1872.  Gold  and  silver  were  produced  in  Cali- 
fornia in  that  year  to  the  known  value  of  $19,049,0118  ;  the 
export  of  quicksilver  that  year  was  $861,795,  which  was 
less  than  one-half  the  yield;  copper  ores  were  exported  to 
the  value  of  $120,261.  There  is  also  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  lignitic  coal  obtained  from  the  mines  already 
mentioned.  The  greater  part  of  the  coal-supply  of  tho 
Stale  is  from  the  lignitic  mines  of  Oregon,  British  Colum- 
bia, Washington  Territory,  and  Wyoming.  It  is  of  very 
fair  quality,  but  is  generally  quite  inferior  to  true  coal 
of  the  carboniferous  period.  The  amount  raised  is  un- 
known. 

Kiiilruadi. — On  tho  1st  of  Jan.,  1873,  there  were  1102 
miles  of  completed  railroad  in  the  State  in  actual  operation, 
noarlv  nil  of  it  controlled,  either  by  lease  or  purchase,  by 
the  Central  Pacific  II.  K.  Company.  The  following  sum- 
mary shows  the  length  of  each  line  and  it:-  promt  ;. nnini. 
Of  the  883  miles  of  the  Central  J'anlic  K.  R.  proper.  276 
are  comprised  between  the  State  line  of  Neva.lii  and  San 
Francisco.  The  other  lines  under  its  control  are : 
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CALIFORNIA. 


to 


Uoseville     Junction 

Kexldiug 
Donahue  to  (  luvrni;;! 
S:ui  (Jiientin  toSan  Kat'ael    4 
Wilmington  to  Los  An- 

geles ...........................   22 

Sacramento  lo  t'olsom  .....  2:1 

Folaom  to  Shingle  Sprlnga  20 

MarysTlllo  to  OroTUle  .....  26 

Iota]  ........................  11M2 


San  Frauoiseo  to  Holister  94  in. 

(Jilroy  to  Salinas 37  " 

Niles  to  San  Jose 18  " 

Lathrop  to  Tiptoii 1U7  " 

Stockton  to  Milton 30  " 

i  oakdal,' 19  " 

Sacramento  to  Vallejo 60  " 

Davisville  to  Yulia  City..  50  " 

Vaea  to  Vacavill  • 7  " 

Napa  Junction  to  Calls- 
toga 34  " 

These  roads  do  a  fair  though  not  a  large  passenger 
traffic — the  through  passengers  arriving  in  California  from 
the  East  over  the  Central  Pacific  and  Western  Pacific  in 
1872  being  34,040,  and  those  returning  to  the  East  number- 
in"  21,615 — but  their  principal  business  is  a  freight  traffic. 
The  through  freight  sent  eastward  over  the  Central  Pacific 
in  1872  was  60,120,497  pounds;  the  westward-bound 
through  freight  weighed  1 60,370,0  II  pounds  ;  while  the 
local  freight  amounted  to  1,676,436.753  pounds,  making  a 
grand  aggregate  of  9ls,lt>::.r>.">  tons  moved  over  these 
roads.  This  is  wholly  independent  of  the  express  freight, 
a  large  proportion  of  it  bullion  and  ores,  sent  over  these 
lines  by  Wells.  Fargo  &  Company's  express. 

Oeta*  Steamers  and  Sailing  Vessels. — The  number  of 
passengers  arriving  in  California  by  ocean  routes  (Panama 
and  China  lines)  in  1872  was  17,651 ;  the  number  leaving 
the  State  by  ocean  steamers  was  11,305.  The  freight 
landed  at  San  Francisco  in  1872  by  the  two  lines  wa-— 
from  Panama,  27,071  tons;  from  the  China  line,  2(>,s.")0 
tons.  Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  Pacific  R.  R. 
and  the  Panama  steamers,  there  is  still  considerable  freight 
business  done  by  sailing-vessels  from  New  York  by  way 
of  Cape  Horn.  The  freight  money  received  for  cargoes  of 
all  inward-bound  vessels,  sail  and  steam,  for  the  year,  was 
$5,331,762. 

Finances.— The  funded  indebtedness  of  the  State  Jan.  1, 
1873,  was  $3,372,500,  bearing  7  per  cent,  interest,  payable 
semi-annually,  a  reduction  of  $750,000  since  1871.  In 
1870  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  personal  and  real 
estate  in  California  was  $269,644,068 ;  the  estimated  true 
valuation  by  the  U.  S.  marshal  was  $638,767,017.  In  Jan., 
1873,  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate 
liable  to  taxation  for  the  year  1872  was  $636,907,181.  In- 
cluding property  not  subject  to  taxes,  and  the  low  valua- 
tion, the  real  amount  of  real  and  personal  property  in  the 
State  must  be  more  than  double  this  amount.  The  funded 
debt  of  the  counties  at  the  close  of  1872  was  $5,701,000, 
and  the  floating  debt  $1,448,000.  The  taxes  of  all  classes 
for  1872  were  in  round  numbers,  $9,500,000. 

Commerce  and  Xariyatiun. — We  have  no  returns  of  en- 
tries or  departures  of  vessels  from  the  smaller  ports  of  Cal- 
ifornia, but  as  these  must  have  been  mostly  coasting-ves- 
sels, and  as  the  district  of  San  Francisco  covers  the  entire 
California  coast,  the  following  statement  may  be  relied 
upon  as  accurate  so  far  as  arrivals  in  1872  were  concerned. 
The  clearances  of  coasting-vessels  sailing  under  a  coasting 
license  are  not  reported  at  the  custom-house. 

Aaaivr-  " 


Tons. 

6.S45 

1  K577 

197,726 


7,783 
77,822 
32.905 

6,772 

1,2sl 
26,078 

3,642 
11,021 

4988 
40,415 

2.973 


Vessels.       Tons.  Vessels. 

Domestic  Atlantic  ports 84       93,739  8 

Dmii  .stiu  Pacilic  ports 3,018      634,872  213 

Great  Britain 74        71,623  204 

France 8         4,771 

Germany 8          3,5-- 

Chiua 67      109,531  9 

Japan 12          4,795  22 

Peru 32        21,063  66 

Chili 7          4,572  10 

Other  South  American  ports.         4         1,646  5 

Hawaiian  Islands 36        25,100  36 

Societv  Islands  29          4,454  28 

Philippine  Islands 11          8,472  12 

Kast  Indies 16         8,520  5 

Australia 78       87,848  38 

Central  America 18         5,078  13 

Mexico 34        13,858  42 

British  Columbia 51        40,267  72 

Hu-sian    IV-M's-ions 10          1,372  8 

Panama 28        77,21:;  30 

New  Zealand 1 

Other  foreign  ports 9          1,870  9 

Whaling  voyages 28          9,078  19 

Codtuhing  voyages 7  793  6 

Salmon-fishing  voyages 1    110 

Totals 3,670   1,237,257  876      729,981 

The  freights  on  inward  cargoes  were  thus  distributed, 
as  between  American  and  foreign  vessels: 
American  vessrN  from  American  ports  were  paid  for 

freight $1,938,383 

American  vess  -Is  from  foreign  ports  were  paid  for 

fr-i-ht 1,616,973 

Foreign   vessels   from  foreign  ports  were  paid  for 

freight 1,776,406 

Total  paid  for  freights $5.:»u,762 

The  total  domestic  exports  by  sea,  except  coin  and  bul- 
lion, were  as  follows,  showing  the  great  variety  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  State : 


48,480 
1,428 

81,139 

1,042 

£788 

5,017 

744 


Articles.          Quantity.   Value.  |        Articles. 
Alhalones,  sks.       1,573    816,123  Lumber,  M.  ft... 
Asnhaluun,  pkgs.       72 


Uarlrv,    100    Ib. 

sk.-.' 176,085 

Hean-s   sks 5,311 

Hones,  pkga 727 

Borax,  cs 3,297 

liran,  etc.,  pkgs.  15,8(1S 


227  Macaroni,  uxs... 
Mustard       seed, 
222,  9411       100   Ib.   sks.... 
11,177  Oats,  100  11,.  sks. 


iumtitj.  Value. 
10,517  $309,325 
3,653  7,836 


l,:too 
94,.V,:i 
22,942 


Onions, 

(Ires,  (  opJKT,  ts. 
Silver,  ts.. 


5,143 
10,170 
1,575 
2,106 
751 


I'.rooms.  do/ 

Broom  corn, 


21,041 
18,086 
8,780 
120,261 
206,412 
14,249 
104 
687 
23 
24,070  (Juicksilvcr.'llks     l:t,(l!IS    86095 

Kosin,  pkgs 73  726 

fir.  Salt,  pkgs 428  "124 

802  Seeds,  pkgs 120        4,574 

1.302  Shingles.  M 4,24:1      11,252 


473 
73 

136 

253 
720 


110,170 
1,392 

1,316 

r..-\-2-i 
1,872 


103 

Coal,  pkgs 247 

Corn,  sks 690 

Fish,  salmon,  p.  30,717     206,675  Skins,  etc.  pkgs. 

Flour,  bbls 246,843  1,336,9S5  Spars,  No 

Fruit,  bxs 5,360      10,423  Spirits    turpen- 
tine, pkgs 16  257      line,  pkgs 

Hay,  bales 3,603       9,35s  Tallow,  pkgs 

Hides,  No 86.6S3  380.7S3  Vegetables,    pks 

Horns,  No 82,494  2,475  Wheat,  100  Ib.  s. 

Laths,  M 4  66                             6,071.38310,071,180 

Leather,  pkgs....    4,402  258,77s  wine,  gallons...  532,241)  ...  „,, 

Lime,  bbls 2,112        4,029  Wine,  cases 9,147 /' 

Live-stock,  No..        337      30,587 1  Wool,  Ibs 3,607,7171.124,799 

Total $18,466,495 

The  following  statements  show  the  articles  and  amount 
of  through  and  local  freight  shipped  by  railroad  from  Cal- 
ifornia in  1872,  but  not  its  value  : 

Nmnbt  r  of  pounds  through  freiyhl  mnml  irrxl-liiuiiiil  urn-  I/if  Central 
I'ncifii 'Hat/roads  during  the  tire/re  months  eiidintj  Dec.  31,  1872  : 


Agric'l  implements 

Bullion 

Butter 

Che«M 

Coal 

Crude  metal 

C'art  ridges 

Corn  meal 

<  'ar  istreet) 

Eggs 

Kngiues 

Furniture 

Fish 

Game 

Hogs 

Hides 

Ice 

Iron,  bar 

Iron, sheet 

Lard 


4,810,145 1  Lumber 1,947,522 

1,903.898  .Mowers 77,607 

1,127,662  Machinery 1,445.I3H 

aw,898  Meats 12.96-.313 

C,,sos  i:n  Merchandise 100.7H9.291 

903.000  Oil 3.309.1S4 

24,436 'Oysters 658,266 

414,546  Ore 6,349,132 

21.818  Taper 757.135 

287.291  Staves 987.272 

220,304  Spokes 21,818 

70'' 54.)  Shovels 161.673 

1,342,974  Sheep 109,090 

21.81S, Spirits 1,1191.684 

2,315.476  Stock 7s5.455 

370.740  Tobacco 2,i:;tl.ls5 

288,637  Whisky 39ll.:i93 


332,411 


823,374 


Wagons 2,694.'.'27 

Wool 70.256 

Yeast  powders 21,818 


Aggregate 160,370,044 

The  tonnage  for  the  month  of  December  is  estimated. 
yiiiiitirr  nf  pounds  local  frriijlil  Jiirinintnl  onr  tin-  I  'fa/nil  Pacific 
SaOmad*  ilurinii  l/u-  tu-rln-  uinitt/is  tailing  lite.  31,  1872  : 

Bark....  21,818,Ore 12.121.29.1! 

Brick 70,909!Fost8 6,627.897 

Basc  metal 14,560,94!)  Powder 45.-.  1  si 

l!r. icorn 30,448  Tig  iron a.i'.m.r.'.io 

Coke 216,000  liailroacl  iron 57,271.646 

Charcoal 2,487,27:!  Scrap  iron 21, -18 

Coal 18,882.:102  Sand 271.691 

Fruit 1,081,985  Salt 4.311.3.*5 


Flour 

(irain 

Hay 

Ice 

Lime 

Lumber 

Laths 

Mill-stuff. 

Machinery 


5111,1(17  Stone 

311.039.or,'.)  Shingles 

6,882,459  Shakes 

14,613.341  Stave   bolts 

o,2s2.:r>o  stock 

201,887,9511  Telegraph  poles 


10,117,304 
5,955,774 
2,926,067 
(>,(  124,1177 

fi3.!IS(I.IPOO 

37.392.910 
110.4SO 
7,821,306 


1,492,367 
1,168,964 

145611  Wool ... 

Merchandise".'..'.'.".'.'.!    807,263^35  j  Wood 62.692,694 

Total 1,670,436,753 

The  number  of  pounds  for  December  estimated. 

The; 

preci 


he  shipments  of  coin,  bullion,  gold-dust  and  ores  of  the 
ious  metals  from   California  in  1872,  by  express  and 
other  conveyances,  except  thai  sent  by  mail.  WM  $19,049,048. 

The  custom-house  duties  in  1S72  were  8S.ISI.ISI. 

Ildul,-*.  Suriiiy*  lt<nik».  litxnrtlln'i'  < 't>i/i]itinii •*,  etc. — There 

were  in  the  State  in  Nov.,  1S72.  three  national  gold  banks 
and  nine  State  banks;  the  national  banks  had  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $2,800,000;  nine  State  banks,  one,  the  Bank  of 
California,  having  a  capital  of  $5,000,000,  and  the  other 
eight  an  aggregate  of  $3,100,000.  There  were  20  savings 
banks,  ten  of  them  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  other  ten  in 
the  interior  towns.  The  ten  savings  banks  of  San  Fran- 
cisco had  on  the  1st  of  Jan.,  1873,  46,060  depositors;  the 
amount  of  the  deposits  was  $42,474,935,  their  gross  earn- 
ings were  $2,091,113,  the  reserve  fund  $1,852,771,  the 
amount  of  their  dividends  $1,818,406,  and  the  average  rate 
of  dividend  between  9  and  10  per  cent.  The  ten  interior 
savings  banks  had  18,441  depositors;  the  amount  of  de- 
posits was  $8,956,391,  the  gross  earning!,  were  $642,991, 
the  reserve  fund  was  :?]  ,870.212,  the  amount  of  dividend 
sln'.i.siis,  and  the  rate  of  dividend  an  average  of  it  little 
more  than  11  per  cent.  There  are  about  sixty  private 
banking-houses  and  agencies  of  banking  companies  in  the 
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Stato.     There  are  seven   fire  and    marine  insurance 

11  1.7'-'.' 

capital  mid  al)uul  s::,'.Hl>.i"'ii  "1  a.-sct.-.  There  is  one 
mutual  lil'u  insurance  company,  the.  Pacific  .Mutual  Lite. 
:il  Sacramento,  "'111  Slllll.lllill  capital  and  >  I  ,l'i'.  l.:;i'H  a«l»U. 
Tlu-ro  are  numerous  uiiutug  and  otltrr  incorporated  com- 
panies, "f  which  ii  purl  pay  regular  dividends. 

KiliieiiHiiu. — Much  attention  i*  paid  In  education  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  following  (able  gives  a  summary  of  the  latent 
report  "f  the  .superintendent  of  public  instruction,  »o  far 
as  public  .-ui't  private  schools  are  concerned,  in  1>71  and 


1^7L».     Tin-  State  1ms  a  Stiite  superintendent,  and  county 
superintendents  nf  schools  for  each  county  : 

SCHOOL  CHIU>ESN. 

1-71 

1871 

Incn»M. 

\Vbite  h,>v,  between  .r)  and  15  
\Vhite  uiiN  between  5  and  15  
Total  w  bites  between  r.  and  15... 

.•>•*.  between  5  and  1",  
Ne^ro  yirls  briwr.'N  •>  and  1">  
Total  negroes  between  5  ami  15.. 

iMdKUl    ImVS   l.ftWi-,-11   .",  ;nid    IT,  

Indian  t^irl.-s  between  .".and  15  
Total  Indians  between  5  and  15. 

Total  children  between  5  and  15 

I27,:«is 

480 

•Ul 

68,840 

::.!-! 
7,300 

9 
dec.  86 

uyot 

489 
385 

M 

765 

642 

874 

708 
571 

dec  27 

d«  67 
29 

130,11G 

St,7H 

249 
254 

l.L'7'.. 
137,331 

69,222 
254 

•JI7 

dec  28 
7,245 
3,423 

0 

dec  7 

Total  children  tinder  5  years  
Whites  between  5  and  15  at  public 

66,302 

83,039 
449 

Mil 

92# 
f 
14 

:; 

B 

:. 
1 

3,421 

9,226 
dec  64 
S 

NI^TU,  -.  between  5  and  lo  at  public 

Indian-*  betw.  en  :>  and  15at  public 

Total  bet.  5  and  15  at  pub.  school 
Number  of  children    in   Chinese 

83,628 

1,800 
15,452 
58 
14 

'j-',7:-i 

1,850 
13,677 
90 
20 

S,166 

ID 

dec  ...1,775 
82 
6 

\Vhit--s  between  ."uind  l."i:ii  private 

Neurnes  between  5  and  15  at  pri- 

Indiatis  between  .">  and  I  -"mt  private 
school  

Total  bet.  5  and  15  at  pri.  school 
White*  between  5  and   15  at  no 

15,524 

28,587 
270 
602 

13,787 
29,266 

m 
1,11.-. 

94,720 

72,972 
65,700 

90 
1,612 
S81 
1,420 

124 

i,™ 

421 
11,380 

dec..  .1,7:17 

679 
129 
M8 

s  between  5  and  15  at  no 

Indians  between  5  and  15  at  no 

Total  bet.  5  and  15  at  no  school.... 

29,459 
91,332 

72.0.11 
C4,28fl 

89 

1,232 

2.O.V.' 
12.5 

I,:I-_Y, 

888 
10,570 

l.:;Jl 
3,388 

941 
1,414 

1 

62 
61 
188 
249 

ttege  »f  attendance  on  aver- 

124 

H 

810 

N  ii  MI  her    »>f    schooU    maintained 

Number   of   volume*   in    i« 
libraries  

RECEIPT*.                               1871. 

i-:.1. 

IDOTMW. 

SMte  :'pi»ortionment  *...      HWtfiQ 

n 

XT, 

09 

JJ24.021  85 

7  1'.'.r.':.  .vj 

«70  96 
99,013  35 

147,71'J  4:i 

MiM  rli;'lie..ii-.  'i7l.li:> 

Total  reeeipts  SI,- 

•xntnuRms. 

S-J,l:il,7.-:i  58 

1247,1%  74 

ii,!n:;.rj;1 

It 
I" 
80 

•n; 
in 

.".Kl.ll'.l    111 

•.Vi.7'.i:i  :.i 
4.7-.HI  1:1 
277,!HKI  !W 

M7:i.r,71  111 
t'.IKI." 

I.INBI  r.7 

Kent,  fuel,  etc  

Total  expenditure* 
Viilue  of  property. 

llSi,  1 

$4nn,ns-j  97 

The  number  of  Inhabitant!  of  all  races  1"  years  old  and 
over,  unable  to  write,  in  1S7U.  was  31.710,  including 
Chinese  and  17S!>  Indians.   Of  these.  22.1'.lti  were  of  foreign 

*  10  cents  on  every  hundred  dollars  of  taxable  property, 
t  Decrease. 


birth.    Of  1»41  white  illiterate*  from  ten  to  fifteen  ye»r»  of 
age,  10U2  were  males  and  849  females,-  of  2018  white  illit- 
iietween   the  ages  of  fifteen  and  tu<  niv  MI,,..  1179 
were  in  ilex  ;  and  ut  21,\W  white  illil. 

twenty-one  years  old  and  over,  IL'.:|I;I;  were  males  and  l'.-:;7 
female-:  inakiiiL'  -i;.  I  .i-i  white  illiterates  in  all.     nftli. 
ored  illiterates.:! I  males  and  21  females  wt re  under  li- 
30  moles  and  :•  I  tc mules  between  fifteen  and  twi-nt ;. 
and  H'i-  >u  lemales  over  twenty-one;  making 

910  colored  illiterates  in  all. 

California  is  very  well  supplied  with  universities,  col- 
leges, academies,  and  seminaries  tor  superior  and  secondary 
in.-i ruction.  The  State  Normal  School  at  San  Jose  is  in 
reality  a  teachers'  college,  and  is  liberally  sustained  by  the 
State  government.  It  has  6  teachers  and  181  students,  and 
has  graduated  270  teachers.  There  arc  about  twenty  insti- 
tutions bearing  the  name  of  college  or  university  in  the 
State,  some  of  them  as  yet  unorganized,  except  in  the  pre- 
paratory department*,  but  others  institutions  of  a  high 
grade.  The  I'niversity  of  California,  formerly  at  Oakland, 
but  now  permanently  established  at  Berkeley,  is  already  an 
institution  of  great  merit,  and  with  sonic  claims  to  the  high 
title  of  a  university.  Its  president.  1>.  C.  Oilman,  LL.D.,  is 
an  able  and  distinguished  scientist,  and  its  corps  of  eigh- 
teen professors  contain*  many  eminent  names.  It  had  in 
1S72,  355  students.  It  is  liberally  endowed  by  the  Stain, 
and  has  also  a  grant  of  150,000  acres  of  land  from  the  V.  S. 
government.  The  Agricultural  College,  also  situated  at 
Berkeley,  is  to  be  a  department  of  the  university,  which 
has  a  well-endowed  professorship  of  the  languages  of 
Eastern  Asia — a  professorship  eminently  appropriate  for  a 
California  university,  since  through  its  Uolden  Oate  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Asia  are  probably  to  enter  the  Western 
World.  The  California  Military  Academy  at  Oakland, 
under  the  charge  of  President  David  McClure,  has  10  pro- 
fessors and  125  students.  The  other  colleges  of  the  State 
are  the  Missionary  College  of  St.  Augustine  at  Benicia 
(Protestant  Episcopal),  with  8  instructors  and  94  students; 
St.  Vincent's  College,  Lo*  Angeles  (Roman  Catholic),  with 
4  instructors  and  45  students ;  St.  Ignatius  College  at  San 
Francisco  (Roman  Catholic),  with  19  professors  and  450 
students;  St.  Mary's  College  at  San  Francisco  (Roman 
Catholic),  with  12  professors  and  218  student*;  University 
College  (Presbyterian),  also  at  San  Francisco,  with  28  in- 
structors and  180  students;  Franciscan  College  (Roman 
Catholic),  at  Santa  Barbara,  with  9  professor*  and  40  stu- 
dents, all  in  the  preparatory  departments;  Santa  Clara 
College  (Roman  Catholic),  at  Santa  Clara,  with  16  profes- 
sors and  80  students,  all  in  the  preparatory  department; 
University  of  the  Pacific  (Methodist  Episcopal),  at  San  Jos6, 
for  both  sexes,  with  7  instructors;  Pacific  Methodist  College 
(M.  E.  Church  South),  at  Santa  Rosa,  with  9  professors 
and  160  students  of  both  sexes;  College  of  Our  Lady  of 
Guadalupe  ( Roman  Catholic),  at  Santa  Inci,  with  5  instruc- 
tors and  20  students,  all  in  the  preparatory  department ; 
California  College  (Baptist),  at  Vacaville,  with  4  professors 
and  lis  student  :  !!•  -perian  College  (Disciples),  at  Wood- 
land (female),  with  6  professors  and  19.1  students;  College 
of  Notre  Dame  at  San  Jose  (Roman  Catholic,  female),  with 
25  professors  and  486  students ;  Female  College  of  the  Pa- 
cific at  Oakland,  now,  we  believe,  merged  in  the  State 
university;  Washington  College  at  Washington,  for  both 
sexes,  with  80  students.  Of  Petnluma  College  at  Pcta- 
luina,  Union  College  at  San  Franci.-co,  San  Rafael  Col- 
lege at  San  Rafael,  and  Sonoma  College  at  Sonoma,  we 
have  no  recent  information.  In  addition  to  the  agricultural 
and  scientific  departments  of  the  University  of  California, 
which  receives  the  Congressional  land-grant,  there  is  a 
scientific  department  to  St.  Mary's  College,  San  Francisco, 
which  has  5  instructors  and  32  students.  There  are  two 
theological  seminaries  in  California — the  Pacific  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  at  Oakland  (Congregational),  with  3  profes- 
sors and  5  students,  and  an  endowment  of  $75,000  ;  and  the 
San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary  (Presbyterian),  with 
4  professors  and  tl  .-tndenta,  and  7000  volumes  in  its  library. 
,-omc  of  the  Unman  Catholic  colleges  have  also  seminaries 
of  theology  connected  with  them.  There  are  two  medical 
colleges  in  the  State,  both  at  Son  Francisco — Toland  Med- 
ical i  'ollciie.  \\  itb  1  n  pri'lr--nrs  and  many  students,  and  the 
Medical  I  iillcge  of  the  Pacific,  connected  with  University 
C, .Metre,  with  in  i  I  -'*  .-indents.  The  Califor- 

nia Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind,  at  <>akhui\ 
has  23  instructors  and  cmploy6s,  37  blind  and  59  deaf-mute 
pupils.  Its  property  is  valued  at  $250,000,  and  its  annual 
receipts  from  the  State  #:iO.«uo.  nnd  from  other  sources  $1000. 
Tln-rc  arc  four  or  live  orphan  asylums  in  the  State,  all  in  a 
pr"sprr<'iis  cuinlition.  There  is  an  industrial  school  or  re- 
formatory for  I'oys  at  San  Franci.-eo,  with  243  inn 
The  Mechanics'  Institute  at  San  Francisco  is  avery  efficient 
institution,  having  a  library  of  19,000  volumes,  a  cabinet,  a 
reading-room,  and  scientific  apparatus,  and  holds  biennial 
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3.50 
800 


Location.  No. 

Stockton 5 

Itcdwuod  City'. 3 

1.3)0  W'Kjdside 1 

:m  Sail  Joso 2 

l,.r>00  Santa  Clara 2 

300  Santa  Cruz 2 

1 
1 
1 


Vol». 

42,000 

8,000 


1,800 
300 
200 


Watson  ville.. 

.Shasta 

Oro  Fiao.. 


i  Scott  Hirer 1 

Yreka 1 

560  Bi'nlcia 4 

l.OOOlVallejo 3 

400  Tetaluma 1 

500  Kniffht'x  Ferry 1 

3,3001  Yuba  City 1 

300  Kcd  Bluff. 1 

500  Weaverville 1 

Inn  Woodland 1 

600  Marysville 4 


Vol«. 

8,500 

800 

600 

2,800 

13,:JU!J 

850 

500 

600 

600 

700 

300 

2,200 

3,200 

1,000 

1,000 

450 

200 

240 

200 

MPO 


94,000      Totals 88    202, V,0 


exhibitions,  which  have  always  been  successful.     Its  prop- 
erty is  estimated  at  $150,000. 

Libraries.  —  The  colleges,  schools  of  higher  instruction, 
professional  and  scientific  schools  have  libraries  amounting 
to  about  32,000  volumes;  and  beside  these  there  are  the 
following  public  and  society  libraries,  not  including  school 
or  Sunday-school  libraries  : 

Locution.  No. 

Sacramento  ..............  1 

Oakland  ...................  4 

Jackson  ..................  1 

Paeh^co  ..................  1 

Oroville  ...................  1 

Crescent  City  ...........  1 

Placcrville  ...............  1 

Arcata  ......................  1 

Eureka  .....................  1 

Sawyer's  Bar  ............  1 

Los  Angeles  .............  :f 

San  Quentin  ............  1 

Monterey  .................  1 

Napa  City  ................  1 

Crass  Valley  ............  1 

Nevada  ....................  2 

Auburn  ...................  1 

Spanish  Ranch  .........  1 

Meadow  Valley  ........  1 

San  Dicgn  ................  '2 

San  Francisco  ..........  18 

Neie»papers  and  Periodical*.  —  The  census  of  1870  states 
the  entire  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  Cali- 
fornia at  that  time  as  201,  having  an  aggregate  circulation 
of  491,903,  and  issuing  annually  47,472,756  copies.  Of 
these,  33  were  dailies,  having  94,100  circulation  ;  4  were  tri- 
weeklies, having  9500  circulation;  4  semi-weeklies,  with 
2700  circulation  ;  140  weeklies,  having  an  aggregate  circu- 
lation of  298,603;  1  semi-monthly,  with  300  circulation  ;  17 
monthlies,  with  82,200  circulation  ;  2  quarterlies,  with 
4500  circulation.  Four  of  these  papers  (1  weekly  and  3 
monthlies)  were  advertising  sheets,  having  an  aggregate 
circulation  of  26,000,  and  issuing  432,000  copies  annually  ; 
two  (1  weekly  and  1  monthly)  were  agricultural  and  hor- 
ticultural, with  a  circulation  of  3800,  and  issuing  165,600 
copies  annually;  four  (3  weeklies  and  1  monthly)  were  the 
organs  of  benevolent  or  secret  societies,  and  had  a  circula- 
tion of  18,000,  and  issued  536,000  copies  annually  ;  fifteen 
(2  dailies,  2  tri-weeklies,  8  weeklies,  2  monthlies,  and  1 
quarterly)  were  commercial  and  financial,  with  an  aggre- 
gate circulation  of  31,600,  and  issuing  2,900,600  copies 
annually  ;  six  (4  weeklies  and  2  monthlies)  were  illustrated 
literary  or  miscellaneous  periodicals,  having  a  circulation 
of  47,000,  and  a  total  annual  issue  of  2,084,000  copies; 
seven  (2  dailies,  1  tri-weekly,  2  semi-weeklies,  and  2  week- 
lies) were  devoted  to  the  different  nationalities  represented 
in  California;  these  had  a  total  circulation  of  13,950,  and 
an  annual  issue  of  2,697,800  copies.  One  hundred  and 
forty-one  (viz.  28  dailies,  1  tri-weekly,  2  semi-weeklies,  108 
weeklies,  and  2  monthlies,  the  whole  having  a  circulation 
of  239,253,  and  an  annual  issue  of  33,849,556)  were  politi- 
cal and  the  organs  of  the  great  parties.  Fourteen  (11 
weeklies,  1  semi-monthly,  and  2  monthlies)  were  religious  ; 
these  had  a  circulation  of  93,400,  and  a  total  annual  issue 
of  3,968,400  copies.  There  was  one  weekly  sporting  paper 
with  a  circulation  of  4000,  and  an  annual  issue  of  208,000 
copies  ;  there  were  seven  technical  and  professional  journals 
(1  daily,  1  weekly,  4  monthly,  and  1  quarterly),  with  a 
circulation  of  14,900,  and  a  total  annual  issue  of  624,800. 

C/inrches.  —  The  census  of  1870  reports  613  churches  of 
all  denominations  in  the  State,  532  church  edifices,  195,558 
sittings,  and  $7.404,235  of  church  property.  Of  these, 
there  are  reported  60  Baptist  churches,  41  church  edifices, 
16,775  sittings,  and  $271,600  church  property.  The  Bap- 
tist "Year  Book"  for  1873  reports,  in  1*72,  5  associations, 
82  Baptist  churches,  74  ordained  ministers,  and  3628  mem- 
bers; 62  Sabbath  schools,  1240  teachers,  3200  scholars; 
$34,318  of  benevolent  contributions.  The  census  reports 
30  "  Christian  "  churches,  22  church  edifices,  6380  sittings, 
$34,160  of  church  property.  It  also  reports  40  Congrega- 
tional churches,  36  church  edifices,  11,915  sittings,  $282,400 
church  property  ;  the  "  Congregational  Quarterly  "  for  Jan., 
1873,  reports,  in  1872,  55  churches,  55  ordained  ministers, 
2577  members,  5274  children  in  Sabbath  schools;  church 
roperty,  $378,270;  benevolent  contributions,  $44,610. 
he  census  reports  45  Episcopal  churches,  38  church  cdi- 
Boe»,  13,095  sittings,  33(18,200  of  church  property.  The 
"  Episcopal  Alma.nac"  fur  1S7:>,  reports,  in  1872,  41  parishes 
and  missions,  53  clergymen,  2741  communicants,  357  S.  S. 
teachers,  3398  S.  S.  scholars,  $50,460  of  benevolent  contri- 
butions. There  was  in  1870  one  church  and  one  church 
edifice  of  the  Evangelical  Association,  with  200  sittings 
and  $5000  property.  There  were  the  same  year  2  societies 
and  2  meeting  houses  of  Friends,  with  500  sittings  and 
$1  (1,000  property.  There  were  also  7  Jewish  congregations 
and  7  synagogues,  with  3610  sittings  and  $314,600  of  church 
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property.  There  were  6  Lutheran  churches,  with  6  church 
edifices,  5350  sittings,  and  ^VI.OIPO  church  property.  The 
census  reported  184  Methodist  churches,  155  church  edifices, 
i:;.n:;5  sittings,  $677,625  of  church  property.  In  1872  the 
.Methodist  Episcopal  Church  North  reported  147  churches, 
134  travelling  and  109  local  preachers,  6242  members, 
$679,950  of  church  property,  133  Sunday-schools,  1417 
teachers,  9730  scholars,  and  about  $7200  in  benevolent  con- 
tributions. The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  the 
same  year  reported  (10  travelling  and  69  local  preachers,  63 
churches,  3749  members,  and  $2340  collections  for  benev- 
olent objects.  The  census  reports  7  Chinese  congregations, 
with  5  temples,  sittings  2600,  property  $22,500 ;  two  con- 
gregations of  the  Greek  Church,  2  church  edifices,  $6000 
of  property ;  4  Mormon  societies,  3  edifices,  550  sittings, 
$3100  property;  1  New  Jerusalem  (Swcdcnborgian)  con- 
gregation, 1  church  edifice,  400  sittings,  $12,000  property  ; 
79  Presbyterian  (regular)  churches,  59  church  edifices, 
21,798  sittings,  $453,050  of  church  property.  In  1872  the 
"  Presbyterian  Almanac"  gave  in  the  Synod  of  the  Pacific 
(General  Assembly  of  the  Church  North),  which  embraces 
ooinewhat  more  than  the  limits  of  California,  89  ministers, 
83  churches,  5292  communicants,  7157  S.  S.  scholars,  and 
$140,400  benevolent  contributions  and  church  support.  The 
census  reported,  in  1870,  160  Roman  Catholic  churches.  144 
church  edifices,  66,640  sittings,  $4,692,200  of  church  prop- 
erty. The  "Catholic  Almanac"  for  1873  gives,  in  1872, 
181  churches,  chapels,  and  stations,  161  church  edifices,  173 
priests,  and  over  100,000  estimated  adherent  Catholic  pop- 
ulation. The  census  also  reports  3  Second  Advent  churches, 
3  church  edifices,  300  sittings,  $4000  of  church  prop- 
erty; 6  Spiritualist  organizations,  with  2  edifices,  750  sit- 
tings, and  $3300  of  property ;  two  Unitarian  societies, 
with  2  church  edifices,  1400  sittings,  $151,000  church  prop- 
erty; 3  churches  of  United  Brethren  in  Christ  (German 
Methodists),  with  1  church  edifice,  100  sittings,  $500  of 
church  property;  1  Univcrsalist  society,  with  1  church  edi- 
fice, 160  sittings,  $3000  of  property. 

Population. — The  true  population  of  California  in  1870, 
including  nomadic  Indians  and  Indians  sustaining  tri'ial 
relations,  was  582,031.  The  Indians  in  the  State  number 
29,025,  of  whom  21,784  sustain  tribal  relations,  and  are 
not  usually  reckoned  among  the  population  of  the  State. 
As  the  State  came  into  the  Union  in  1848,  the  cousin  of 
1850  was  the  first  in  which  it  appeared;  its  population 
was  then  92,597,  of  whom  91,635  were  whites,  962  colored, 
and  no  enumeration  was  made  of  the  Indians.  In  1860  the 
population  was  379,994,  of  whom  323,177  were  whites, 
4086  colored,  34,933  Chinese,  17,798  Indians.  In  1S70 
there  were,  excluding  tribal  Indians,  560,247  inhabitants, 
of  whom  499,424  were  whites,  4272  colored,  49,310  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  and  7241  civilized  Indians.  The  density 
of  the  population  to  the  square  mile  in  1850  was  .049  :  in 
1800,2.01;  in  1870,2.29.  Of  the  560,247  inhabitant  in 
1870,  349,479  were  males  and  210,768  females;  350,416 
(199,421  males  and  150,995  females)  were -native  born; 
209,831  (150,058  males  and  59,773  females)  were  of  foreign 
birth.  Of  the  499,424  whites,  297,648  were  males  and 
201,776  females.  Of  the  4272  colored,  2514  were  males 
and  1758  females.  Of  the  49,310  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
45,429  were  males  and  3.SSI  females;  487  of  these  (290 
males  and  197  females)  were  born  in  California.  Of  the 
7241  civilized  Indians,  38S8  were  males  and  3353  females; 
uf  these,  6895  were  natives  and  346  of  foreign  birth.  Of 
the  entire  population,  71,086  males  and  66,043  females 
were  between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age;  of  these, 
64,203  males  and  62,083  females  were  native  born,  and 
6883  males  and  3960  females  of  foreign  birth;  6(1. 1  111 
males  and  64,340  females  were  white ;  484  males  and  464 
females  colored;  3123  males  and  449  females  Chinese;  and 
1033  males  and  790  females  Indians.  There  were  194,935 
males  of  all  races  between  eighteen  and  forty-five  years  of 
age;  of  these,  77,828  were  natives,  117,107  foreigners, 
154,200  whites,  1264  colored,  37,800  Chinese,  1671  Indians. 
There  were  227,256  males  of  all  classes  of  twenty-one 
years  old  and  upward;  of  these,  145,802  were  citizens, 
1812  Indians,  36,890  Chinese,  and  the  remainder  foreigners 
not  naturalized. 

Conilitatinn,  Courts,  etc. — The  constitution  of  the  State 
was  adopted  in  1850,  and,  though  it  has  been  modified  and 
amended  in  a  few  particulars,  is  still  the  organic  law  of  the 
State.  By  its  provisions  all  legal  distinctions  between  in- 
dividuals on  religious  grounds  arc  prohibited  ;  the  utmost 
freedom  of  assembling,  of  speech,  and  of  the  press  is  al- 
lowed, subject  only  to  restraint  for  abuse ;  in  trials  for  libel 
the  jury  are  required  to  judge  upon  the  law  and  the  fact, 
and  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  charges  and  of  the  good  in- 
tentions of  the  writer  is  made  a  bur  to  damages;  foreigners 
who  are  actual  residents  have  the  same  rights  in  regard  to 
property  as  citizens;  there  is  to  be  no  imprisonment  for 
'  debt,  except  where  fraud  can  be  proved ;  slavery  and  in- 
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voluntary    servitude,   except   lor  crime.    were   jiniliil.il.  "1  ; 
were    secured   in   their   sepai  .1    property 

hi'M.nd   their   husbands'  control;   tin-  o\>  nipliun    of  I 
ot   i  In'   homestead  and  of  other  property  uf  heads  "I   lam 
ili.-s  I'r.nii  forced  sale  was  recuj'iiucd  :  no  publle  debt  w»« 
created  exceeding  at  iiny  time  the  sum  of  $800,000, 
1,1  ii]ion    a   H]ii'.'il'n'  M'ti'   "I'  tin'    people,  and    llii'ii    only 


nilhm  certain  specified  limit.-"  Mliis  provision  win  sul.se- 
,|ueiillv  in.  >.  I  ili  nl  !iy  vote  of  the  people)  :  no  divorce  could 
lie  ^raiile.  1  by  the  legislature:  lotteries  and  the  Bale  of 


lottery-tickets  were  prohibited:  corporations  and  joint- 
stuck  companies  wore  to  bo  organized  only  under  general 
laws,  and  (lie  stockholders  were  to  lie  individually  liable 
for  corporat«  debts  :  no  charters  for  banking  purposes  were 
ever  tu  lie  granted  (ihis  was  subsequently  modified),  and 
the  eirenlation  "f  paper  money  in  any  form  was"  prohibited 
(this,  too,  bus  been  modilied,  though  the  circulating  me- 
dium  "f  th«  State  Ivis  always  been  gold  and  silver):  the 
uas  not  to  be  loaned  to  any  individual 
or  corporation,  nor  was  the  State  e\.'r  to  I.ecomo  a  stock- 
holder  in  any  corporation.  On  the  qualifications  of  electors 
institution  provides  that  every  white  male  citizen  of 
the  U.  S.,  and  every  while  male  citizen  of  Mexico  who  shall 
have  elected  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  I'.  S.  under  Ihe 
treat  v  of  peace  exclianiied  an.  I  ratitic.l  al  (.hieretaro  May 
."".  l^4s,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  shall  have 
been  a  resilient  of  the  State  ill  in  •null-  ni'vt  preceding  the 
election,  and  of  the  county  or  ili-triet  in  which  he  claims 
his  vote  thirty  days,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  all  elections 
which  are  now  or  hereafter  may  be  authorized  by  law.  The 
raHlieatiiin  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  led  to  such  a  modification  of 
•this  provision  us  permitted  the  negroes  (.,  \oic.l.nt  the 
eleef  i\  ,-  franchise  has  not  yet  been  permitted  to  the  ("hi 

•  •Is  and  idiotic  persons   are  evlmic.l  from  the  fran- 
chise.    The  Ic'^islarn  e  .lej.artiiiriit  of  the  State  government 

Is  of  a  senate  of  40  persona,  elected  for  four  years, 
one-half  being  elected  every  second  year:  and  a  House  of 
Kepresenhitn  es,  SO  in  number,  elected  for  two  years.  All 
e.iti/ens  who  have  resided  for  one  year  in  the  State,  and  for 
six  months  in  the  district,  are  eligible  for  membership.  The 
MOOntlVe.  department  consists  of  a  governor,  lieutenant- 
governor.  comptroller,  treasurer,  attorney-general,  sur- 
veyor general,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  all 
of  whom  are  chosen  for  the  term  of  four  years,  commencing 
with  the  first  Monday  in  December  after  the  election.  The 
judiciary  consists  —  1st,  of  a  supreme  court,  with  a  chief- 
justice  and  four  associate  justices,  having  appellate  juris- 
diction in  all  cases  in  equity,  in  all  cases  at  law  involving 
the  title  or  possession  of  real  estate,  or  the  legality  of  any 
ta\.  toll.  line,  etc.,  or  in  which  the  matter  in  controversy 

•  Is  $.'iOO  :  also  in  all  cases  arising  in  the  probate  courts, 
an  I  in  all  criminal  cases  amounting  to  felony  on  questions 
of  law  alone.     It  has  power  to  issue  writs  of  mandamus, 
oertiorari,  prohibition,  and  habeas  corpus,  and  all  writs 
necessary  and  proper  to  the  exercise  of  its  appellate  juris- 
diction.    2d,  of  district  courts,  of  which  there  "are  now 
fourteen,  one  to  each  judicial  district.     Thr-se  courts  have 
original  and  (••<  ordinatc  jurisdiction  in  all  eases  in  equity 
and  law  in  which  the  supremo  court  has  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion.    They  have  criminal  jurisdiction    in   criminal   cases 
not    otherwise   provided    for.      "id,  .it'  e.  unity  courts.  h:n  inir 
original  juris.  lict  i.  m   of  ad  ions  of  forcible  entry  and  de- 
tainer, insolvency,  nuisance,  and  of  all  such  special 

•  not  otherwise  provided  for.    A  justice  of  the  supreme 
may  issue  writs  of  habeas   corpus  in  and  to  any  part 

of  the  State:  a  district  judge  in  and  to  any  part  of  his 
district;  and  a  county  judge  in  and  to  any  part  of  his 
county.  Tin1  justices  of  the  suprei'i"  court  are  elected  by 
the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  al  .-pc.'i.il  elections  for 
judicial  officers,  and  no  others,  except  the  superintendent 
of  pulilie  instruction,  for  a  term  of  ten  years:  judges  of 
district  courts  by  the  qualified  electors  of  their  district,  at 
similar  elections,  for  six  years;  and  judges  ..('  count  v  courts 
by  the  qualified  electors  of  their  county,  at  similar  elec- 
tions, lor  four  years.  California  has  four  representatives 
in  GoDgreM  under  the  new  apportionment  law. 

()lr  .  ;.,•   .,/'   Ini.-rml.  —  California    has    numerous    natural 
w.oi  lei--.  so  remarkable  that   they  attract  visitors   from  all 
parts  of  the  world.      We   have   already  alluded  to  the  Val 
ley  of  tlie  Voseniite.     This  valley,  one  of  the   wonders  of 
the   world.    i.>   elsewhere    more    fully    de-  e    Yo- 

SKMtrr.l  It  is  suflicient  to  say  here  that  it  is  a  deep 
S  miles  long  by  '1  wide,  with  walls  nveraL'ing  nearly  HUM) 
(cut  in  height:  that  there  are  seventeen  sentinel  peaks 
keeping  guard  over  the  valley,  and  ranging  from  Hun  to 
Cili:;l  feet  in  height,  while  the  outlying  snniinit-tnonn,  ains, 
Lycll,  Dana,  and  Cathedral,  rise  to  the  height  of  over 
l:;.noo  feet;  and  eleven  waterfalls,  the  lowest  350  (eel  in 
height,  and  the  highest  I'.llfll)  feet;  and  in  the  various 
scenery  of  mountain-peak  and  valley,  of  the  gentle  flowing 
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river  and  the  endless  variety  of  cataract,  rapid,  spray, 
and  mist,  of   the  precipitous   mountain  n  •  ulle 

grass\  ore  seeins  to  ha\e  cvhanst.  d  all  lorins  of 

iL  Near  Ihis  wondrous  valley  are  two  of  the 
-  of  the  sequoias  or  monster  trees-  the  Calaveras  and 
the  Mariposa  groves.  These  are  visited  oy  many  tourists. 
The  (Jev.-ers  or  hot  springs  of  Calistoga,  at  (be  bead  of 
Napa  Valley,  are  in  a  narrow  \all.-\  or  canon  which  is 
filled  with  flowing  (not  spouting)  hot  .spring-,  and  the 
whole  soil  is  covered  with  a  crust  of  sulphur,  iron-rust, 
and  other  mineral  deposits,  and  filled  with  steam  from  the 
boiling  water.  The  surface  of  the  ground  is  so  hot  as  to 
render  walking  over  it  uncomfortable.  There  has  rei 
In  i  n  discovered  another  of  these  deep  valleys  with  its  sur- 
rounding peaks  and  waterfalls,  N.  W.  of  Yosemite,  which 
has  a  larger  volume  of  water  and  falls  equally  lofty,  and 
bids  fair  to  rival  the  Yosemite  Valley.  The  natural  bridges 
and  the  Coyote  oaves  in  Calaveras  co.,  with  their  bell 
sounding  rocks,  the  beautiful  Luke  Tahoc,  and  the  smaller 
but  romantic  limnicr  Lake,  on  the  boundary-line  of  Ne- 
vada, Mono  (sail  i  Lake,  near  Yo-cmitc;  the  wild  volcanic 
region  with  its  horrors  in  Mono,  Fresno,  and  Kern  coun- 
ties, and  the  terrible  Death  Valley  in  the  last-named 
county ;  Tulare  Lake  and  the  tuI6  swamps  and  lakes  of 
the  southern  counties,  some  of  them  covered  with  bitumen  ; 
and  the  wild  and  waterless  region  bordering  on  the  Colo- 
rado River  in  S.  K.  California,— all  have  their  attractions 
for  those  who  desire  to  witness  Nature  in  her  unknown 
haunts  and  in  her  strangest  attire. 

Conntir*. — There  are  now  51  counties  in  the  State,  the 
last,  Ventura,  having  been  organized  from  the  southern 
part  of  Santa  Barbara  in  Jan.,  1873.  The  table  appended 
gives  the  population  in  JM50  of  each  county  then  organized, 
'In-  population  of  each  race,  and  the  entire  population  of 
each  comity  in  1S70,  and  the  population  as  estimated  by 
the  assessors  and  surveyor-general  at  the  close  of  1872 : 


COUNTIES. 

PopulntUn  to 
1880. 

1 

i 

~86 
1 
81 
84 
46 
81 
21 

133 
16 

4 
2 
8 

"ISM 

• 

116 
9 
37 

""it 

1I.> 
148 

»9 
2 

47'.i 
8 
15 
1341 

U 
10 
109 

17  '.i 

44 
28 

7K 

II 
4 
31 
141. 
29 
• 

ae 

151 

1 
1 

^11 

"'Jo 

18 
424 
9 

774 
6 

uu 

76 
232 
Id 

61 
17 
1 
219 
126 
8 
642 
36 
2 
2(13 
C6 
9 
1 
6 
28 

'"is 

65 

"137 
7 
183 
12 
2 
26 

'"47 
3 
f-2 

"l39 

4 
3 

117 

A.l.tlc,  1810. 

1 
I 

l| 

If 

Alameda  

Mpinr  

8,927 

"•IS 

7,870 
9,186 
7.400 
BJBH 
8.271 
1,1108 
8.589 

6,026 
1,608 
2,183 

1JM 

tjHt 
1,30» 
14,720 
6.3W4 
3,344 
r>>r: 

yug 

m 

9,428 
6,725 
l(i.:i"4 
BJ8I 

::.;-.7i 

3.964 
4,838 
186,0* 

19.192 
4.567 
6.009 
7.483 
24.537 
8,632 
S^2« 
4.7S1 
6.312 
ir,.s7i 
I»184 

4,791 

:i.i.:.; 
I.  •'•'•<  < 
4."'7!i 
6.6JO 

9,321 

l.'.ul 
8 
1,631 

l.'l::; 

a:i 

160 

Ul 

i.'.-i 
«7 
:;.. 
29 
143 
542 
119 
17 
236 
861 
1,104 
1^9 
186 
42 
S30 

n 

•-',i  -' 

HS 
M3 

TO 

12.01s 
1,8X8 
69 
B19 

•-"• 
1^1& 

.-•71 
80C 
1,487 
019 

m 

l.r.'.', 
99 

24,237 
M 

9.582 
11.4i:l 
8,895 
IUi.'. 
8.461 
2.022 
10,309 
6,336 
6,140 
l.'.>:.i; 

tint 

1.C74 
2,969 
IJI'.T 
16,3(19 
1MB 
4,672 
7.M- 
2,8(17 
430 
9,676 
7,163 
19.134 
11,367 
4,489 

.,..;, 

:  .'••>  ' 

4,951 

1.772 
6.G35 
7,784 

BJ41 
4.17:i 
MM 
M4I 

16,871 

3,213 
4..V21 
8,160 

9.809 
10,861 

800 
11,360 
12JMO 

9,986 
8,000 
10,110(1 
2.600 
8,6(10 
4,250 
11,600 
2,100 
4,000 
3.301  1 
2,969 
1,500 
17,4<X) 

4,560 
11,000 
3,800 
660 

in^n 

11.200 

iu.i:;4 
14.000 

(5,000 

7.000 
7,869 
176,000 

•i'l.oi  a 

6/KlO 
6.000 

li.-.'.n 

8,000 

11.  (Ml 
lljil"' 
867,8*1 

Ammlur  

10,930 
VJ.loT 
1B,211D 
:W74 
6,3'28 
1,993 
20.562 
4.11: 
I£M 

Caluvi'nui  

CniitniCoettt.^. 
Del  Norte  
El  Dorado  

Ilmiil.ol.lt  

Kern  

KliLiuath  
Lake  

JJM 

Loe  Angeles... 

Mai  in 

11.333 
3,334 
B^tl 
8,981 
11,141 

M.u  i|.osu  
Mi-niliicillo  
Merced  
Mono  

MoMlerey  
Nap*. 

4,7:>9 
6,621 

4.:;.:: 
24,14'. 
5.6S1 
4,::-.'4 
M.809 
<J,*3S 
1.7v- 
3,214 
3,543 

lioia 

4,944 

4.:«» 
I1JSB7 

7.629 
7,  169 

ll.sr.7 
1,244 
3.3'JO 

4.144 

4,638 
4,716 

N.  va.la  

I'l.lC'T  

Plunms  

9.  Bernardino.. 
San  Iliegu  - 
•San  Kraic  i-.-o.. 
sail  .loa.niin  
S.  LliiHlll.isiio. 
San  Mate..  
Santa  Barium 
Sunta  I'lai-ii  
Santa  Cruz  

Si-.ki)..u  
S.  >]ali"  
Sonoma  
Staui-laus  

Slitter 

Tehaum  
Trinity  
Tnhue  

Tiioliniine  
Ventura*  

Y..IO  .. 

• 

4.M1 

Priu''i/>ttl  T"irn». — San  Francisco,  the  principal  seaport 
and  commercial  metropolis  of  our  Pacific  coast,  ha?  n  |">]>- 

*  New  county,  organized  from  Santa  Barbara  in  1S73. 
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ulatioD  of  149,473 ;  Sacramento,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  has  l(i.^s;j  inhabitants :  Oakland, 
across  the  bay  from  San  Francisco,  10,500;  and  St»rktou, 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  lO.Otiti.  an-  the  only  other  towns 
of  the  State  which  had  over  10,000  inhabitant.';  in  1870. 
San  Jose',  9089;  Los  Angeles,  5728;  Marysvillc,  -)7:;s: 
Santa  Cruz,  2561;  and  San  Diego,  2300,  were  the  only 
other  towns  having  more  than  2000  inhabitants. 

History. — By  the  treaty  of  Feb.  2,  1848,  with  Mexico, 
the  territory  comprising  the  present  States  of  California 
and  Nevada  and  the  Territories  of  Utah,  Arizona,  and 
New  Mexico  (except  the  strip  S.  of  the  liila  Kivrr),  part 
of  Colorado  and  part  of  Texas,  were  ceded  to  the  U.  S. 
Of  all  this  region  California  was  best  known,  and,  though 
its  mineral  wealth  was  as  yet  undiscovered,  it  had  long 
been  celebrated  as  the  El  Dorado  of  the  Pacific.  Origin- 
ally, the  name  California  embraced  the  long  peninsula  now 
called  Lower  or  Old  California  (which  still  belongs  to  Mex- 
ico) and  an  indefinite  extent  of  territory  northward  along 
the  coast,  to  which  the  name  of  Upper  or  New  California 
was  given.  The  Spaniards  claimed  to  the  Arctic  Circle, 
but  their  settlements  never  extended  N.  of  San  Francisco. 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  involved  in  doubt.  It  is  first 
found  in  an  old  Spanish  romance  published  at  Seville  in 
1510,  entitled  the  "  Sugas  of  Esplandian,  the  son  of  Ama- 
dis  of  Gaul."  It  is  twice  named  in  the  book,  as  follows : 
"  Know  that  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Indies  there  is  an 
island  called  California,  very  near  to  the1  Terrestrial  Para- 
dise, which  was  peopled  by  black  women,  without  any 
men  among  them,  because  they  were  accustomed  to  live 
after  the  manner  of  the  Amazons.  They  were  of  strong 
and  hardened  bodies,  of  ardent  courage,  and  of  great 
forces.  The  island  was  the  strongest  in  the  world,  from 
its  steep  rocks  and  great  cliffs.  Their  arms  were  all  of 
gold,  and  so  were  the  caparisons  of  the  wild  beasts  they 
rode."  Another  passage  reads  ;  "  In  the  island  called  Cal- 
ifornia are  many  griffins,  on  account  of  the  great  savage- 
ness  of  the  country,  and  the  immense  quantity  of  wild 
game  to  be  found  there."*  The  present  State  of  California 
(not  the  peninsula — that  was  discovered  considerably  ear- 
lier) was  first  discovered  and  partially  described  by  Juan 
Rodriguez  Cabrillo  in  the  year  1542.  Cabrillo  was  a  Por- 
tuguese by  birth,  but  was  a  navigator  in  the  Spanish  ser- 
vice. The  highest  latitude  reached  by  him  was  40°  .'10', 
where  he  encountered  the  great  western  headland  which  he 
called  Cape  Mendoza,  now  known  as  Cape  Mendocino. 
He  also  discovered  and  named  the  Farallones  Islands,  from 
his  pilot  Farallo.  In  1578,  Sir  Francis  Drake  passed  along 
this  coast,  landed  at  what  is  now  known  as  Drake's  Bay, 
N.  lat.  37°  59'  5",  and,  ignorant  of  any  previous  discovery, 
took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  call- 
ing it  New  Albion.  In  1602,  General  Sebastian  Viscayno, 
under  orders  from  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  explored  the  coast 
from  San  Diego  northward  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Monterey 
and  the  islands  which  form  the  Santa  Barbara  channel. 
There  is  no  record  of  any  successful  attempt  to  plant  a 
colony  on  this  territory  for  167  years  after  this  exploration 
of  Viscayno.  There  had  been  numerous  unsuccessful  ex- 
peditions prompted  by  the  thirst  for  gold,  for  there  was  a 
strong  though  vague  impression  that  there  were  gold,  silver, 
and  precious  stones  among  its  mountains,  but  in  every  case 
they  had  failed  miserably. 

In  1767  the  Jesuit  missionaries  were  expelled  from  Lower 
California  (the  peninsula)  by  order  of  Charles  III.  of 
Spain,  and  their  missions  and  property  granted  the  Fathers 
of  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  These  zealous  propagandists 
began  the  next  year  to  take  measures  for  extending  their 
missions  into  Upper  or  New  California,  and  in  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1709  organized  expeditions,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  to  found  colonies  and  missions  in  that  hitherto  un- 
known region.  After  great  suffering  and  heavy  loss  by 
scurvy  and  starvation,  two  of  the  three  vessels  reached 
San  Diego — one  April  llth,  the  other  May  1st.  The  land 
expedition  was  in  two  divisions,  the  first  of  which  reached 
San  Diego  May  15,  and  the  second  on  the  1st  of  July. 
From  San  Diego  a  new  party  was  organized,  which  pro- 
ceeded northward  along  the  coast  to  find  Monterey.  j\liss- 
ing  this,  they  continued  northward  and  discovered  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco  (which  till  then  had  been  unknown  to 
white  men)  on  the  25th  of  Oct.,  1769.  They  gave  it  its 
present  name  after  their  patron  saint,  but  presently  re- 
turned to  San  Diego,  which  they  reached  Jan.  24,  1770. 
It  was  not  until  Oct.  9,  1778,  that  these  Fathers  founded  a 
mission  at  San  Francisco — the  Mission  Dolores,  as  it  is 
now  called.  It  was  the  sixth  they  had  founded  within  the 
present  limits  of  the  State.  Within  about  fifty  years  they 
had  founded  twenty-one  of  these  missions,  the  farthest  N. 
being  that  of  San  Francisco  de  Solano  de  Sonoma,  in  lat. 
38°  30'  N.  These  missions,  at  first  instituted  for  the  con- 

*  Cronise's  "  Natural  Wealth  of  California,"  page  2. 


version  and  civilization  of  the  Indians,  soon  became  the 
means  of  reducing  these  hapless  aborigines  to  a  condition 
of  slavery  for  the  benefit  of  the  Franciscan  Fathers  and 
their  dependents.  Within  fifty-five  years  from  the  time 
of  the  planting  of  the  first  mission  at  San  Diego  the 
Fathers  had  accumulated  enormous  wealth.  They  ownvd 
all  the  land  along  the  coast,  the  landed  estate  of  OIK-  mis- 
sion joining  another,  though  they  were  twenty-five  to  thirty 
miles  apart;  according  to  the  report  of  Rev.  Calvin  Colton, 
who  made  very  thorough  investigation  of  their  condition 
in  1825,  they  had  more  than  1,200,000  head  of  cattle,  over 
100,000  horses  and  mares,  from  12,000  to  15,000  mules, 
more  than  1,000,000  sheep,  many  thousand  hogs,  and  not 
less  than  $1,000,000  in  specie  and  bullion,  besides  the  rich 
gold  and  silver  ornaments,  statues,  crucifixes,  etc.  in  their 
churches.  They  carried  on  a  thriving  trade  in  hides  and 
tallow,  wool  and  wine,  with  the  Russians  and  other  traders 
who  came  to  Ycrba  Bucna  (now  San  Francisco),  Monterey, 
and  San  Diego  in  ships,  for  their  produce.  Nearly  20,000 
Indians  were  domesticated  at  the  missions,  whipped  and 
tortured  if  they  did  not  perform  the  work  allotted  to  them, 
and  in  the  most  abject  condition  of  fear  and  degradation. 
Only  a  very  few  of  these  were  taught  to  read,  or  even  in- 
structed in  the  elements  of  Christianity.  They  were  merely 
farm-slaves.  They  were  to  defend  the  missions,  which 
were  strong,  walled  villages,  and  to  prevent  any  free  settlers 
from  coming  into  the  territory.  The  Indians  of  the  inte- 
rior, at  that  time  numbering  100,000  or  more,  were  left  to 
their  ignorance  and  heathenism,  and  no  efforts  were  made 
to  civilize  or  convert  them. 

With  the  downfall  of  the  Spanish  power  in  Mexico  in 
1822,  the  missions  began  to  wane,  and  after  years  of  decay 
they  were  at  last  formally  abolished  and  their  property, 
confiscated  in  1845.  For  fifteen  or  twenty  years  previous 
to  this  time  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  number  of 
settlers  had  been  pouring  into  California — Mexicans,  at- 
tracted by  the  fine  climate  and  fertile  soil ;  trappers  and 
hunters,  who  had  emerged  from  the  deserts  E.  of  the 
Sierras,  and  who  found  game  abundant,  the  lands  fertile, 
and  the  Indians  less  warlike  and  ferocious  than  those  they 
had  before  encountered;  Russians  from  Russian  America; 
sailors  and  adventurers  of  all  nations,  who  had  escaped 
from  merchant-ships  or  had  been  left  here  at  their  own 
request;  and  now  and  then  citizens  of  the  Eastern  States, 
who  had  come  in  search  of  health.  Between  1840  and 
1845  more  than  5000  persons  crossed  the  Plains  and  scaled 
the  mountains  to  make  their  homes  in  California,  some  of 
the  parties,  like  that  of  Captain  Donner  in  1840,  perishing 
by  the  way  from  encountering  terrific  snow-storms,  or,  as 
in  other  instances,  from  drought  and  starvation  in  S.  E. 
California.  Great  numbers,  too,  came  by  sea.  In  Oct., 
1842,  Commodore  Jones,  U.  S.  N.,  under  the  impression 
that  there  was  actual  war  between  Mexico  and  the  U.  S., 
entered  the  harbor  of  Monterey,  captured  the  fort,  hoisted 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  declared  California  a  territory 
of  the  U.  S.,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  most  of  the  in- 
haliitants  :  but  finding  himself  in  error,  he  next  day  hauled 
down  his  colors  and  apologized  to  the  Mexican  authorities 
for  his  conduct.  The  expeditions  of  Lieut,  (since  Major- 
tren.)  John  C.  Fremont  to  the  Pacific  aroused  great  inter- 
est in  this  region,  and,  in  spite  of  the  hardships  to  be 
endured,  led  thousands  of  emigrants  to  undertake  the 
perilous  journey.  Before  the  close  of  1846  there  were 
2000  American  citizens  in  California,  about  3000  foreign- 
ers who  were  friendly  to  them,  and  about  3000  more  who 
were  neutral  or  hostile.  In  Mar.,  1847,  Col.  Stcven^m's 
picked  regiment  of  California  volunteers,  nearly  ]f)00 
strong,  was  added  to  this  number,  and  other  U.  S.  troops 
came  in  soon  after.  On  the  7th  of  July,  I84B  (war  having 
already  commenced  between  the  U.  S.  and  Mexico),  Com- 
modore John  D.  Sloat  took  possession  of  Monterey,  and 
issued  a  proclamation  as  governor  of  the  territory.  Two 
days  later,  the  U.  S.  troops  took  possession  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, July  10th  of  Sonoma,  and  July  12th  of  Sutler's  Fort. 
Commodore  Sloat  acted  as  governor  until  Aug.  17,  Is  Hi, 
when  Commodore  Robert  F.  Stockton  was  proclaimed  his 
successor.  Commodore  Stockton  gave  his  immediate  at- 
tention to  fighting  the  Mexican  forces  under  Flores,  who 
had  recaptured  Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Barbara,  and  whom 
he  defeated  in  two  battles — at  Rio  San  Gabriel  and  on  the 
plains  of  Mesa,  Jan.  8  and  9,  1847 — and  drove  out  of  the 
country.  In  Jan.,  1847,  Commodore  Stockton  appointed 
Col.  John  C.  Fremont  governor.  This  was  a  blunder,  as 
Gen.  Stephen  W.  Kearney,  as  commander  of  the  forces, 
was  rightfully  governor,  and  assumed  command  Mar.  1, 
1847.  Fremont  was  afterwards  tried  by  court-martial  for 
this  offence,  but  was  cleared,  it  being  proved  that  he  had 
acted  in  good  faith  and  without  a  knowledge  of  Gen. 
Kearney's  rights  in  the  matter.  Col.  Richard  B.  Mason 
was  appointed  governor  May  31,  1847,  and  held  office  till 
April  13,  1849;  Capt.  (afterward  Maj.-Gcn.)  Henry  W. 
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llallcck  wns  secretary  of  the  territory  under  Col.  Mason, 
and  rendered  ^rent  wrrioW  '"  'ii<   cHimtry  tin  n  and   - 
c|iieiiil\.     (Ill   tlii'    loth  of  April,   IM'.i,  '.'n.   Helmet    Kiloy 
was  appointed   military   co\  ernor.  and  on   the  3d  of  Jon« 
following  called  n  ivciition   I"  me.  I  at    Monterey  on  the 

1st    ill'   Srpt.   I"    frame    a    Stair    1-1,11    tilutioll.       This  conven- 
tion, consisting    of   forty   ci".ht     member-.   iiKriiilileil    :<t    the 

lime  appointed,  ami  iittrr  six  weeks  of  deliberation  rc- 
ported,  tdopted,  «nd  signed  a  ron-titntion  ntrt.  1:1.  i 
which  \\a^  submitted  in  tin'  people  I'nr  raiilication  on  the 
1.1th  (if  Nov..  ISI'.i.  when  I  J. (HI  I  \otcs  wore  polled  in  favor 
of  its  adoption.  M  1  against  it,  and  1200  were  net  aside  for 
informality.  In  her..  ISI'.i.  IVIrr  II.  Hurnctt  wns  elected 
L">\'iMor  unilrr  this  constitution,  anil  application  was 
made  in  duo  form  for  tin  admis-ion  of  the  State  into  the 
I  nimi.  After  a  hniR  and  acrimonious  struggle  in  Con- 
gress between  the  advocates  of  slavery  and  free  soil,  which 
lasie.l  friini  her.  '2  2.  Ism,  to  Sept'.  7.  l*.~ill,  California 
wns  admitti'il  into  the  I'nion  as  a  State  Si  pt.  '.I,  1850. 

In  Kelt.,  ISIS,  ^old  was  discovered  on  the  estate  of  (Jen. 
Sutler   in    Cidoma  co.,  and  as  the  news  of  its  diso.ncry 

spr 1   the  ^old-hunters  flocked   in   from  all  parts  of  the 

world,  and  in  a  very  short  time  (in  ISJU)  California  had  a 
population  of  over  250,000,  a  large  proportion  of  them 
energetic,  daring,  n'eklcss  men,  capable  of  almost  any 
crime,  and  mad  in  their  pursuit  of  gold.  Gambling  and 
its  eonroniitanl  vices  bore  almost  universal  sway.  Whole 
squares  were  devoted  to  gambling-houses  in  San  Fran- 
eisro,  and  Ihefl  and  murder  were  rife  in  its  streets.  It  was 
found  that  the  courts  protected  instead  of  punishing 
rogues  and  ruffians,  and  in  1851  a  "vigilance  committee" 
of  some  of  the  best  citizens  was  formed,  which  seized, 
.tried,  and  hanged  in  tho  streets  some  of  the  worst  villains. 
This  alarmed  the  dangerous  classes  for  a  time,  but  the 
courts  and  civil  authorities  were  all  thoroughly  corrupt, 
and  some  of  the  worst  men  in  the  community  were  occupy- 
ing high  offices,  upon  which  they  had  seized  by  tho  most 
open  and  unblushing  frauds.  The  vigilance  committee 
was  revived  in  May,  1855,  and  for  eight  months  held 
sway  in  San  Francisco,  arresting,  trying,  hanging,  and 
banishing  those  whose  crimes  had  rendered  them  obnox- 
ious in  the  community.  It  was  a  desperate  remedy,  and 
one  fitted  only  to  a  desperate  condition  of  affairs:  but  it  is 
the  nni\ ersa!  testimony  of  tho  best  citizens  that  the  com- 
mittee used  their  absolute  powers  wisely  and  well,  and 
disbanded  as  soon  as  tho  occasion  for  which  they  were 
called  into  action  hail  passed.  They  executed  four,  one 
of  their  prisoners  committed  suicide  while  they  were  de- 
liberating on  his  case,  and  nearly  twenty  were  banished 
from  the  State.  One  of  their  prisoners,  who  was  at  the 
time  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  tho  State, 
Ml  released  by  them  after  trial,  but  his  subsequent  course 
verilied  their  judgment  of  his  ruilianly  eharaeter.  The 
S'air  li:i-  |i:is~c.l  through  many  vicissitudes,  tho  succession 
of  exciteiiii'iiH  in  regard  to  new  gold-fields  depopulating 
somo  districts  and  causing  a  rapid  growth  of  others.  Of 
late  vein's,  however,  it  has  been  developing  its  othor  re- 
sources— the  culture  of  grain  and  tho  production  of  wine, 
of  silk,  and  semi-tropical  fruits,  and  of  some  descriptions 
ol"  nianul'achircs :  mid  though  tho  yield  of  gold  in  the 
State  has  partially  fallen  off,  it  has  been  much  more  than 
mail''  u|i  in  tin-  inrrease  of  the  crops  and  manufactured 
goods,  and  these  alfor.l  a  Keller  arid  in-ire  ret-tain  return  to 
the  pi'odurer  than  mining  products,  During  the  late  war 
California  contributed  her  full  share  both  in  men  and 
money  towards  achieving  the  success  of  tho  Union  arms; 
her  magnificent  Drifts  to  the  Sanitary  i 'onunission  and  to 
all  orL'ani/.ations  for  the  welfare  of  the  soldiers  will  never 
he  forgotten,  liy  the  eomplct  ion  of  the  I  n i mi  and  Central 
I'm-'T:  ^lato  was  tirouL'ht  intn  rli.-er  connection 

with  the    Kastern   States,  and  all  danger  of  the  creation  of 
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a  separate  Pacific  empire,  if  such  danger  ira  existed,  was 

tor  ever  relumed  from  the  thought.-  of  ils  peuple. 

<,'.  /-/   I'riiiiiirt  ••  a.     Mr.  T.  I     '  in  his 

"  Natural  Wraith  of  California,"  gives  the  following  table 
of  the  gold  product  of  California,  which  we  have  brought 
down  to  the  Beginning  of  1>7:>.  It  is  in  round  numbers, 
but  is  the  closest  approximation  to  the  truth: 

Tear.  Amount.          Year. 

1848 $10,1100,000 

Ig49 40,1  miKm 

1850 -,0.1  oo.oiio 



' 

1853 65,000,000 

1851 i 

1855 ,',,-,.1  oo  coo 

1856. ,'..-I,INIII.IJ«I 

I 

1858 MMKKI.INHI 

1859 mi.ono,r<Ki 

1860 4fl,OUO,noO 

Total  for  2S  year. J990,600,000 

Governor!  of  the  Slate,  Territory,  and  Province. — Cali- 
fornia has  been  within  the  past  106  years  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  four  different  powers — viz.  1st,  tho  Spanish 
rule  from  1767  to  1823  (previous  to  1767  it  was  parceled 
off  among  numerous  tribes  of  Indians,  some  of  them  Pue- 
blos or  dwellers  in  towns  and  villages,  and  others  nomadic) ; 
2d,  the  Mexican  rule;  3d,  the  American  territorial  and 
military  government ;  4th,  the  State  government. 
/.•«/.-. 
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Caspar  de  Portala 1787-71 

Felipe  de  B>rri 1771-74 

Keli|H>  do  Nere 1774-82 

Pedro  Fajes 1782-90 

Jose  Antonio  Uomen 17'.KI-il2 


.lose  .!.  do  ArrillaRn 1792-94 

Diego  de  Borica...!'. 17114-1800 

Jos3j.de  Arrillaga 1800-14 

.lose  Arxuello 1K14-15 

Pablo  Vicente  de  Sola... .1815-22 


Mexican  Rule. 

Pablo  Vicente  de  Sola. 1822-23 

Luis  Arguello 1823-25 

Jose  Maria  de  Kcheaudla June,  1825-.I«n.,  1831 

Manuel  Victoria Jan.,  1831-Jan.,  1832 

Pio  Pico Jan.,  IM2-Jan.,  1833 

Jose  Figueroa Jan.,  1833-Aug.,  1835 

Jose  Castro Aug.,  1835-Jan.,  1836 

Nicolas  Gutierrez Jan..  1886-April,  183« 

Mariano  Chico April,  lR36-Aug.,  1S36 

Nicolas  Gutierrez Aug.,  1836-Nov.,  1838 

Juan  B.  Alvarado Nov.,  1896-IXi-.,  l>rj 

.Manuel  Mirheltomia l>ec.,  1842-Feb.,  1845 

Pio  Pico Feb.,  1845-July,  1846 

American  Military  and  Territorial  Rale. 

Com.  John  I).  Sloat .'. Inly  7,  1846-Aug.  17,  1S4C, 

Com.  RoKert  F.  Stockton Aug.  7,  1846-Jan.,  1K47 

Col.  .!"hn  C.  Fremont Jan.,  1847-Mar.  1,  1847 

i ,'  i,   sti-iiben  \V.  Kearney Mar.  1,  lK47-May  31,  1847 

Col.  Itichard  II.  Mason May  31,  1847-April  l:i,  1841 

Gen.  Bonnet  Rlley April  13,  1849- Dec.,  1H49 

State  Government. 

Peter  II.  Burnett. ..Dec.,  1S4!)-51  [John  <i.  Downey lR«0-62 

JohnMeI)ouKall(ncting)lR'5t-52lLeland  Stanford 1862-63 

John  Bigler.' 1S.VJ-TC,  l-'rederi.'k  F.  I»w 1863-68 

.1    Ncelv  .lohnson 1  s.v.-.'Vs  Henry  II.  Ilaight- 1868-72 

.Mm  K  Weller is.-.s  r.n  Newton  Booth 1872-75 

Milton  S.  Uilhani  1860-601 

Klrrlornl  Yule  for  I'rtfidcnt  and  Vite-Prendrnl. — The 
first  presidential  election  in  which  California  participated 
was  that  of  1852,  and  her  electoral  votes  have  been  cast 
from  that  time  as  follows : 


Y«»r. 

CANDIDATE*. 

Kkctortl  TOM, 

4 

.       .                  I  Hr     k  i  ride*1 

4 

1  II       1 

4 

.  .        .          ,    .   , 

5 

I 

6 

/'.,/.  /i/.ii-  Volt  for  I'ri'iiili'Ht  mi'l    Yi,i -I'n  *iil'iit. 


CANDIDATKB. 

Popular 
MM. 

CANDIDATES. 

Popular 

C*HI.|t>ATI». 

pe.s!" 

CANDIDATU. 

Pop. 

I--.J 
1-'  1 

18BS 

ISM 

S-  nil  iin«l  (Iruliuin  
Krnnotit  ;unl   D;i\  Ii>n  
l,i  In  itiHl  Ilanilili  

Men.  -n.  in  MM  i  i*.'ii<iii't-'ii 

S--A  rivui1  iiml  llliiir  
•  ml  lln-wit  

20.W1 

:«MT:I 

l:t>ll 

M.on 

4H.7  is 

I'itTcc  ami  Kinu'.  

Itiicli.uian  ;ui.l  Hi.  ck-'iirid-c., 

:ilnl    .li  'tlll-<  ill  

O'j.i::4 
,r)4.c-_ii 

Hulo  and  Julian  
Fillmi.iv  »n<I  iK.iH-lM'ii.... 
Hn-ckcnri.l^r  an.  I  l*«nt'... 

100 

26,165 

Bell  and  Everett... 

6817 

iJrjilit  iin.l  i'i.lta\  
(!r;itit  iiml  \Vils»n  

(For  the  recent  statistics  of  this  article  we  are  indebted  to 

California,  a  township  of  Madison  co..  Ark.  Pop.  31  S. 
California,  a  township  of  Starke  co..  Ind.  Pop.  251. 
California,  a  township  of  Coffey  eo..  Kan.  Pop.  645. 
California,  a  post-township  of  Branch  co.,  Mich. 
Pop.  BOS. 
California,  a  city,  capital  of  Moniteau  co..  Mo.,  on  the 


th,    n, ,n.  Drury  Mclonc,  secretary  of  state  of  California.) 

L.  P.  BIIOCKKIT. 

Missouri  Pacific  R.  R..  150  miles  W.  of  St.  Louis.     It  is  the 
anhical  centre  of  the  State,  and  has  tine  county  build- 
ehnrebes.  tour  hotels,   ffraded   schools,  bank, 
public    library,  and  t«o   weekly  papers,  and  is  surrounded 
l,v  a  rich  a-'rieultural  district,  abounding  in  lead  and  other 
minerals.      K.  K.  11  rvri M.TON.  Ki>.  "  MOMTKAI  JornsAl. 
California,  a  township  of  Pitt  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  3626. 
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California,  a  post-borough  of  Washington  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  659. 

California,  Gulf  of,  or  Sea  of  Cortes  [Sp.  Mar 
BiTiiiejo],  an  arm  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  separates  the  penin- 
sula of  Lower  California  from  the  .Mexican  provinces  of 
Sinaloa  and  Sonora.  It  is  about  700  miles  long,  and  varies 
in  width  from  40  to  100  miles.  It  encloses  many  islands. 
The  river  Colorado  enters  it  at  the  N.  extremity.  This 
gulf  was  once  famous  for  its  pearl-fisheries,  and  mother-of- 
pearl  is  still  obtained  here. 

California,  Lower  or  Old,  along,  narrow  peninsula, 
a  territory  of  Mexico,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Gulf 
of  California,  and  mi  the  S.  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is 
about  750  miles  long,  and  varies  in  width  from  30  to  150 
miles.  Its  most  southern  point,  Cape  Lucas,  is  in  lat.  22° 
5L"  X.,  from  which  it  extends  in  a  Jf.  N.  W.  direction  to  hit. 
32°  30'  N.  It  is  a  mountainous,  arid  region  of  volcanic 
formation,  having  a  sparse  population.  Capital,  La  Paz. 
This  peninsula  was  discovered  by  Grijalva  in  1534.  Pop. 
in  1868,21,645. 

California,  University  of,  was  established  by  an 
act  of  the  State  legislature,  approved  Mar.  2:',,  1868.  It 
was  an  outgrowth  of  the  College  of  California,  which  was 
chartered  in  1855,  and  maintained  on  a  non-sectarian 
ba-is.  Prof.  Henry  Durant  opened  its  preparatory  schoid 
at  Oakland,  and  thus  became  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers 
of  education  in  the  State.  In  1860  the  college  admitted  its 
first  class,  and  it  graduated  classes  yearly  from  isr.  I  to 
'.  It  had  no  president.  From  1863  to  1S69,  Rev.  S. 
II.  Willey  was  vice-president.  Finding  the  college  fettered 
by  its  want  of  endowments,  and  wishing  to  see  a  larger 
and  stronger  institution,  the  trustees  in  1867  offered  all 
their  property  to  the  State.  This  included  a  new,  unoccu- 
pied site  of  160  acres  at  Berkeley,  5  miles  N.  of  Oakland, 
and  9  miles  from  San  Francisco.  The  State  had  accepted 
the  Congressional  provision  for  an  agricultural  college.  It 
was  now  proposed  to  unite  all  interests  in  a  university 
adequate  to  the  wants  and  worthy  of  the  name  of  the  State. 
The  proposition  was  agreed  to.  The  first  board  of  regents, 
appointed  in  1868,  kept  the  college  in  existence  another 
year.  In  1869  the  university  was  organized  for  instruc- 
tion, and  received  its  first  class.  That  class  graduated  in 
the  summer  of  1873.  The  classes  have  steadily  increased, 
and  the  university  now  numbers  180  students.  The  uni- 
versity has  already  two  large  buildings  at  Berkeley. 

The  first  president  of  the  university,  elected  in  1870,  was 
Henry  Durant,  LL.D.,  formerly  of  the  College  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  present  president  is  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  late  of 
Yale  College.  DANIEL  C.  GILMAN. 

Calig'ula  (CAius  C.CSAR),  a  Roman  emperor,  born  at 
Antium  in  12  A.  D.,  was  a  son  of  Germanicus.  His  mother 
was  Agrippina,  a  granddaughter  of  the  emperor  Augustus. 
He  succeeded  to  the  throne  37  A.  D.,  at  the  death  of  Tibe- 
rius, against  whose  cruel  jealousy  he  had  guarded  himself 
by  habitual  dissimulation.  His  reign  was  at  first  mild  and 
popular,  with  an  ostentation  of  generosity,  but  he  soon 
showed  himself  a  monster  of  cruelty,  and  indulged  his 
vicious  propensities  without  restraint.  He  expressed  a 
wish  that  all  the  Roman  people  had  but  one  head,  that  ho 
might  decapitate  them  at  one  blow.  He  ordered  that  sac- 
rifices should  be  offered  to  himself  as  a  god.  In  41  A.  D. 
he  was  assassinated  by  conspirators,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  uncle  Claudius. 

Ca'liph  [Arab,  khallfah,  a  "successor"],  the  "com- 
mander of  the  faithful,"  the  spiritual  and  temporal  head 
of  orthodox  Mohammedanism — so  called  as  being  the 
"successor"  of  Mohammed.  The  caliphs  are  usually 
da-sed  as  follows:  (1)  The  four  "Arabian  caliphs"  of 
Medina,  A.  D.  632-661;  (2)  the  fourteen  -  c  iinmyiadcs  "of 
Damascus,  661-750;  (3)  the  twenty-seven  "  Abbasides"  of 
Bagdad,  750-1258 ;  besides  these  there  were  rival  caliph- 
ates; (4)  in  Egypt  the  "Fatimites,"  fourteen  in  number, 
909-1171  ;  and  (5)  in  Cordova,  750-lli:il,  there  wore  twenty- 
seven  successive  caliphs  (Ommyiades)  who  had  authority  in 
Spain  and  N.  W.  Africa.  The  later  Moorish  dynast'u -s,  such 
as  the  "  Almoravides  "  (1050-1145)  and  the  ••'  Almohades" 
I  I  1211-1269).  are  not  usually  reckoned  ;is  caliphs,  that  term 
being,  in  strict  language,  only  applicable  to  sultans  of  the 
family  of  -Mohammed.  Nevertheless,  the  Turkish  sultans 
have  long  claimed  the  caliphate,  and  the  claim  is  generally 
admitted  by  orthodox  Mohammedans.  The  Shiite  Mo'- 
hammcdans  recognize  of  the  above  only  AH,  the  fourth 
Arabian  caliph,  as  the  lawful  heir  of  the  prophet,  and 
from  him  the  present  royal  house  of  Persia  claims  a  lineal 
descent. 

Calisthenics.     See  CALLISTHENICS. 

Calisto'ga,  a  beautiful  post-village  of  Napaco.,Cal.,  the 
X.  terminus  of  the  Napa  Valley  R.  it..  42  miles  from  Val- 
lejo,  is  celebrated  for  its  warm  springs  and  its  picturesque 


scenery.  The  town  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  adja- 
cent mountains,  iind  is  a  place  of  considerable  business. 
Five  miles  to  the  S.  E.  is  a  famous  petrified  forest. 

Cali'tri,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Prineipato  Ulteriore,  near 
the  Ofanto,  23  miles  S.  E.  of  Ariano.  Pop.  6208. 

Calix'tines,  the  name  given  to  a  party  of  the  Hussites, 
because  they  insisted  on  giving  the  cup  (calyx)  in  the  Eu- 
charist to  all  who  were  not  guilty  of  mortal  sins.  They 
defeated  the  Taboritcs  (the  other  branch  of  the  Hussites) 
in  a  battle  at  Lippau  (1434).  The  Calixtines  had  been 
reconciled  to  the  pope  in  1433.  The  term  Ciilixtines 
has  also  been  applied  to  the  adherents  of  G.  C'alixtus, 
a  Lutheran  professor  of  theology  at  Helmstedt.  (See  CA- 
LIXTI  s.) 

Calix'tus,  originally  Callisen  (GEORGE),  an  eminent 
Protestant  theologian,  born  at  Medclbye,  in  Sleswick.  Dec. 
14,  1586.  He  became  professor  of  theology  at  llclmstedt 
in  1614,  and  wrote  several  treatises  against  the  doctrines  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  Jle  was  distinguished  for  his  learn- 
ing and  tolerance  as  well  as  his  talents.  Among  his  works 
arc  an  "Epitome  of  Moral  Theology "  (lli:J<4)  and  "  DC 
Tolerantia  Rcformatorum  "  ("On  the  Tolerance  of  Re- 
formers," 1658).  He  was  accused  of  heresy  and  crvp- 
topapism  by  some  Lutherans,  but  his  doctrines  were  ac- 
cepted by  many  followers,  who  were  called  Calixtines. 
Died  Mar.  19,  1656.  (See  W.  C.  DOWDINO,  "  Life  of  Calix- 
tus,"  1864.) 

Calixtus  I.  (POPE),  SAINT,  succeeded  Zephyrinus  219 
A.  D.  Died  223. — CAI.IXTTS  II.  succeeded  Gclasius  II.  in 
1 119.  He  concluded  the  concordat  of  Worms  with  the  em- 
peror Henry  \ ..  which  ended  the  difiiculty  with  respect  to 
investitures.  Died  Dec.  12, 1124. — CAI.I.XTI  s  Hl.(Ai,oxzo 
BOHGIA),  born  in  1379  in  Valencia,  succeeded  Nicholas  V. 
in  1455.  He  attempted  to  institute  a  crusade,  without  suc- 
cess. Died  Aug.  6,  1458. 

Cal'ken,  a  village  of  Belgium,  in  East  Flanders,  on  the 
Scheldt,  8  miles  E.  of  Ghent.  Pop.  5227. 

Calk'iug,  or  Caulking,  the  process  of  filling  with 
tarred  oakum  the  seams  between  the  planks  of  ships,  in 
order  to  render  the  joints  impervious  to  water.  The  oakum 
is  driven  into  the  seams  by  a  wedge-shaped  tool  called  a 
calking-iron.  The  seams  are  finally  payed  over  or  coated 
with  melted  pitch  or  resin.  The  quantity  of  oakum  used 
in  a  ship  of  the  largest  size  is  about  thirty  tons. 

Call,  a  military  musical  term,  signifies  a  signal  given 
by  a  trumpet,  bugle,  or  drum. 

CALL,  a  metallic  whistle  used  on  shipboard  by  the  boat- 
swain and  his  mate.  Various  kinds  of  sounds  denote  sig- 
nals or  orders  for  hoisting,  lowering,  veering,  etc. 

CALL  TO  THE  BAR  is  the  formal  expression  by  which  the 
admission  of  students  of  law  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  degree  of  barrister  in  England  and  Ireland  is  publicly 
announced.  In  Scotland  the  corresponding  expression  is 
"  passing  advocate." 

Cal'Ia,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Aracea*. 
The  genus  is  characterized  by  a  flat  spathe,  within  which 
is  a  cylindrical  spadix  covered  with  naked  flowers,  appear- 
ing asamcre  mixture  of  stamenn  and  pistils,  and  a  1-celled 
ovary.  The  CttUn  jirtlirKtri*  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  the 
U.  S.,  growing  in  swamps  and  bogs.  It  has  cordate  leaves, 
a  white  spathe,  and  very  acrid  rhi/mnes,  which  are  cooked 
for  food  by  the  Laplanders.  The  I'nllu  -/•.>///./,/<,,  or  /ticli- 
arrlia  jEtliicpica  is  prized  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers. 

Cal'lahan,  a  county  in  the  N.  of  Texas.  Area,  '.100 
square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  several  affluents  of  the 
Colorado  and  Brazos  rivers.  The  surface  is  hilly  or  moun- 
tainous. Here  are  two  peaks,  called  the  East  Caddo  and 
AV< •-(  Caddo.  Timber  is  scarce.  Stock-raising  is  the  only 
pursuit.  Returned  as  having  no  population  by  U.  S.  cen- 
sus of  1870. 

Cal'land's,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Pittsy  Irania 
co.,  Va.,  45  miles  S.  W.  of  Lynchburg.  Pop.  2848. 

Calla'o,  a  fortified  town  of  Northern  Peru,  on  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  6  miles  W.  of  Lima,  of  which  it  is  the  port  :  lat. 
12°  4'  S.,  Ion.  77°  13'  W.  It  is  connected  with  Lima  by  a 
railway,  and  has  a  commodious  quay  and  a  fine  fortress. 
The  harbor  or  roadstead,  which  is  sheltered  by  the  island 
of  San  Lorenzo,  is  the  best  on  the  coast  of  Peru.  The  chief 
exports  are  specie,  copper,  cotton,  hides,  and  bark.  The 
town  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1746.  Pop.  about 
10.000. 

Cal'lao,  a  post-village  of  Macon  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  Han- 
nibal and  St.  Joseph  R.  R.,  9  miles  W.  of  Macon  City. 
Pop.  of  Callao  township,  1643. 

Cal'laway,  a  county  of  Kentucky,  bordering  on  Ten- 
nessee. Area,  450  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E. 
by  the  Tennessee  River,  and  is  drained  by  Clark's  River. 
The  surface  is  hilly,  except  the  extensive  river-bottoms; 
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the  soil  is  fertile.  Tobacco,  corn,  wheat,  and  wool  arc  »ta- 
plc  products.  Capital,  Murray.  Pup.  WHO. 

CallaWay,  n  county  ill  K.  I'clitral  Mi--ciiiri.  Ai 
square  mill-.-,  ll  is  bound,,!  mi  the  S.  by  the  M 
II 'HIT,  and  "ll  Ilii'  \V.  b\  Cedar  I 'reck.  'I'll'1  surface  18  un- 

du  luting :  ihf  fnl  is  MTV  ferule.     Lbout  one-third  of  K  ll 

prairie-hind.  Bituminous  coal,  iron,  lictilo  clay,  and  line' 
limestone  lire  abundant  here.  TobaCOO,  grain,  w  nol,  and 
cattle  are  r  \ i, n -i\ rly  raised.  Capital.  Fulton.  Pop.  1U,202. 

Callaxvny,  a  township  of  St.  Charles  co.,  Mo.     P.  1745. 

Callawiiy  (Kt.lsim.     See  Ari'i:M>i\. 

C'all'fOtt  (Sir  Arci-sifs  WAI.I.),  an  English  landscape 
painter,  born  at  Kensington  '  London  >  Peb.  -".  I77'.t.  He 
was  mlicr  of  tin1  Itoyal  Aoiiilc'iny  in  ls|0,  was 

knighti'il  in  |s:',7,iinil  '  orva.tor  of  royal  pictures 

in  IMI.  Vni'Mig  his  work?  arc  "Morning,"  "  Kvcning," 
ami  -  Harvest  ill  thr  Highlands."  Hied  .Nov.  L'.'i,  IMI. 

Callcott  (JoiiN  W.M.I.!.  Mrs.  Dtt.,  an  eminent  English 
cotnpo-er.  :i  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Kenslng- 
tiin  in  KIH'i.  He  compose!  ninny  anthems  glee.-,  and  "thiT 
pieces  of  music.  He  published  a  "  Musical  Grammar" 
(1805).  Died  in  May.  ls-.'l. 

Calle'ja  (Don    FFI.IX    i,ri.   I!"  '.   a    Spanish   general, 

b.irn  in  IT.id.      He  < mandcd  the  roMil  army  in   Mexico 

against  the  insurgents  »ho  readied  in  1  "10,  and  he  became 
vieeroy  of  Me\i,-o  iii  I1*!:;.  Hied  in  1S20. 

('iil'lntilrr  I.TOIIM.  born  in  Boston,  Muss.,  in  1700, 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  I  71'.':,  be  •eaiin  -pastor  of  the  Bap- 
ti-t  church  lit'  S«-:in-ey.  Mass..  in  17-S,  and  in  17-1  of  the 
church  at  Newport,  K.  T.  His  best-known  work  is  a  cen- 
tennial historical  discourse,  delivered  in  17,18,  which  is  of 
•.nine  in  thu  carlv  history  of  Rhode  Island.  Died 
Jan.  L'H,  I  7  is. 

('al'lrnsbnrg,  a  post-village  of  Licking  township, 
Clarion  co.,  1'a.  Pop.  L'.',.». 

Cal'licoon,  a  post-township  of  Sullivan  co.,  N.  Y.,  has 
manufactures   of  lumber  and    leather.     The  soil  is  good. 
S:md  for  glass-making  has  been  procured  here.     Jen, 
ville,  which  is  partly  in  this  township,  has  a  weekly  paper. 
l'..]i.  of  township,  27i'>:;. 

Callic'rates  [Or.  KoMncpanx],  an  eminent  Greek  archi- 
tect uho  flourished  at. out  111)  II.  C.  Among  hi*  works  was 
the  Parthenon  of  Athens,  in  which  ho  was  assisted  by  Icti- 
nus.  It  wus  adorned  with  sculptures  by  Phidias,  and  was 
surrounded  by  forty-six  Doric  columns. 

Callicrat'idas  [  <!r.  KaAAi«p<m'Sas],  a  Spartan  general 
who  obtained  command  of  the  Heel  in  -Ino  I!.  0.  Ho  de- 
feated the  Athenian  general  Conon,  and  blockaded  him  at 
Mitylene.  The  Athenians  soon  .sent  to  the  relief  of  Conon 
another  licet,  which  defeated  the  Spartans  at  Arginusne  in 
406  B.  C.  Callicratidas  was  killed  in  this  action. 

Callig'onnm,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Poly- 
gomicea\  ha\  ing  a  i|iiadra  uvular  I'm  it  (nt-li'iinim  1  w  inged  at 
the  angles.  The  ('»/li:f<»ntni  I'tilliiifn,  a  succulent  shrub,  is 
found  in  the  sandy  steppes  near  the  I'aspinn  Sea.  It 

fruit  anil  si ts  scr\  e  lo  allay  the  thirst  of  travellers.    From 

its  root  exudes  a  nutritions  gum  which  is  similar  to  traga- 
canth.  and  i-  u<ed  as  food  by  the  Calmucks. 

Callig'raphy  [Or.  «aAA.ypa^.'a,  from  ««AAo?,  "beauty," 
l\nd  ypatii,  ••  «  riling"!,  the  art  of  beautiful  writing.  The 
scribes  who  copied  manuscripts  before  the  invention  of 
printing  have  been  termed  calligraphers  or  calligraphic. 
Their  art  consisted  not  merely  in  writing,  but  also  in  em- 
bellishing their  work  with  ornamental  devices.  (Sec  Ii.i.i  - 
MIN.VTIOX.)  Some  extant  manuscripts,  written  ill  the  early 
part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  exhiliit  admira  hie  specimens  of 
tin-  art.  with  letters  ot  goid.  vermilitJii.  etc. 

Callim'nohus,  a  Creek  seuljitor  and  architect  who  is 
Supposed  to  have  lived  almiit  l.,n  Inn  IS.  ('.  l[j^  statues 
were  finely  finished.  The  invention  of  the  Corinthian 
capital  is  ascribed  to  him. 

CnllimarhiiN  [t!r.  KaAA,>«Xo!].  a  eelid.rated  On-ek 
poel  .  Has  horn  at  Tyrone,  and  Honri.-hcd 

ahont  L'tln    l!  In  1!.  C.      II,.  was  patmni/ed  by  I'lolemv  I'liila- 
delphus.   and   was  appointed  chief  librarian  of  the 
Alexandrian  library.      He  was  n  prolific  writer  nnd  an' emi- 
nent   ten,  lor:    among    his    pupils    was    Kralosthcnes.      He 
wrote  .  ni  entitled    "  t ;  a  late:,."    <,  -vcral  important 

PIOM-  works,  and  tragedies,  elegies,  comedies,  etc.  His 
works  are  nearly  nil  lost,  except  his  epigrams  and  hymns. 
Quintilian  regarded  him  a.s  the  best  of  the  Creek  elegiac 

Onlli'nus  [KoAAriMxl  of  Eplirsns,  the  earliest  of  the 
(ireek  elegiac  poet*.  N  Mipposod  to  ha\e  lived  about  *>00  or 
651'  11.  C.  Only  small  fragments  of  his  poems  are  extant. 

Calli'ope  [Or.  K<tAAidm|].  one  of  the  Xine  Muses,  pre- 
sided over  epic  poetry,  and  wa«  said  to  be  the  mother  of 


Orpheus    and    I. it  I    a*    holding  a 

tablet  n  I'd  paiclimi-nt  ill  her  h 

Calliopr^a  ].'.-:    v  i !!:,  :',-,  i-apital  ot  Sioux  CO.,  la.,  18  on 

n  bank  of  the  Sioux   RiTer (which  i-  here  the  w. 
boundary  of  the  State),  about  :;s  miles  N.  of  Sioux  ' 
Pop.  40. 

Callip'pic  Period,  a  correction  of  the  Mctonic  cycle, 

Callippn.-:.       Tile    .M,  tonic    e\elowa8    a   period 

of  nineteen  solar  year.-,  at  the  end  of  which  the  new  moons 
return  again  on  the  same,  days  of  the  year.  The  j 

.aeth -I'.'.U"  days.     Now,  6910  days  , 

lunations  by  only  seven  hours  and  a  half.  At  the  end  of 
foure\>  .:  rs,  the  accumulated  excess  of 

SCM-II  and  a  half  hours,  amounts  to  one  day  and  six  hours. 
Callippns  proposed  to  ({iindruple  the  period  of  Melon,  and 
to  deduct  a  day  at  the  end  of  it. 

Calllp'pUS,  Or  CalippUS  [Or.  KaAAunroc  or  KaAiirirot], 
an  ancienl  lire,  k  I  .  born  ttt  Cyzicus,  lived  I 

830  1!.  C.  at  Athens.  He  a  -,,,i;>t,d  with  Aristotle,  lie 
JIIM  nled  a  new  cycle  of  seventy-six  years,  which  was 
adopted  by  astronomers,  and  was  called  the  "  (,'allippic 
Period."  It  began  331  B.  C. 

Callis'thenes  [Or.  KaAAi<r9«Vi^].  an  historian,  born  at 
Olynthus,  in  Thra  ,,j  li.  C.,  was  a  relative  and 

pupil  of  Aristotle.  He  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great 
in  his  expedition  against  Persia  in  334  B.  C.,  and  gained 
the  favor  of  that  prince,  but  afterwards  offended  him  by 
his  boldness  of  spi ,  ,h.  and  was  put  to  death  on  a  charge 
of  treason  in  32M  I!.  C.  He  left  a  history  of  Alexander's 
expedition  against  Persia,  which  ia  not  extant. 

Callisthenics,  or  Calisthenic§  [from  the  Or. 
KaAAof ,  "  bcunty,"  and  <r0ero«,  •'  strength  "],  a  system  of 
exerei.-es  de  ignid  to  promote  beauty  and  strength  ;  in 
other  words,  to  impart  grace  of  movement  and  physical 
strength  at  tlie  same  time.  These  exercises  are  better 
adapted  to  girls  than  ordinary  gymnastics,  as  they  do  not 
subject  the  muscles  to  so  violent  a  tension.  The  apparatus 
used  in  these  ex.  ists  of  a  light  wooden  staff 

about  four  feet  long,  a  pair  of  light  dumb-bells,  parallel 
bars,  two  square  weights,  and  a  short  roller  fixed  in  sockets 
near  the  top  of  an  open  doorway.  Good  substitutes  for 
this  apparatus  may  be  lonnd  in  the  game  of  battledoor,  in 
swimming,  riding  on  horseback,  etc. 

Callig'tratna  [Or.  KaAAiVrpaWJ.nn  eloquent  Athenian 
orator  who  lived  about  3SO-300  B.  C.  Ilia  eloquence  and 
the  applause  which  he  received  excited  the  emulation  of  De- 
mosthenes, and  induced  him  to  cultivate  the  art  of  oratory. 
Cullistrutn.s  was  banished  from  Athens  in  361  B.  C.  Hav- 
ing returned  without  permission,  he  was  put  to  death. 

(  ill  litrii,  a  genns  of  trees  of  the  order  Conifers:. 
The  cones  consist  of  four  to  six  woody  scales,  which  sepa- 
rate one  from  another,  each  scale  having  from  three  to  six 
winged  seeds.  Callitri*  q«arfn'tYi/ri«,  a  largo  tree  of  Bar- 
bary,  called  arar,  yields  a  very  hard,  almost  ind, 
fragrant  wood,  and  the  aromatic  gum-resin  called  san- 
darach.  The  timber  is  highly  prized,  and  is  used  for  the 
floors  of  mosque-. 

('allot  (J.KyrKs),  a  French  engraver,  born  at  Nancy  in 

\M'2  of  a  noble  family,  nbo  greatly  opposed  lii.s  pursuit  of 

1  at  Koine,  and  attained  great 

e vi-llrnce.  chiefly  as  an  etcher  and  designer;  was  patron- 
ized by  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIII.,  for  whom  he  executed 
battle  pieces.  The  best  of  his  numerous  plates  arc  small, 
and  deal  with  familiar  nnd  grotesque  subjects.  Among  bis 

Works  is  notable  the    ^eries    of  etchings  "  I,es  Misercs  de  III 

Unerre."  His  drawings  arc  highly  esteemed,  and  were  exe- 
cuted with  great  care.  He  was  a  man  of  most  generous 
sentiments.  Died  Mar.  24,  1G35. 

Calluna.     See  Hi:  MIL 

<  a  Till*  [Lat.],  the  exuded  material  by  which  fractured 

bone-'  an n-olidaied  together.     If  the  broken  ends  are 

accurately  adjusted,  there    is   merely  a  slight  deposition  of 

'MIWITH  the  i  wo  surfaces:  it'.  howc\  er.  the  ai 
meiit  i>  nol  accurate,  it  in  etVused  in  such  quantity  as  often 
to  form  a  considerable  hard  swelling  round  the  sent  of  the 
at;  an>  c\c,.--  is,  howi -MT.  usually  absorbed  during 
the  last  stage  of  the  repair  of  a  fracture.  The  term  callus 
is  al-o  applied  to  the  thick  skin  formed  on  hands  or  feet 
which  are  exposed  to  much  rubbing  and  pressure. 

Clllllliir.       ScelvU.MAR. 

Cal'mnr,  a  p,  t   Winncshick  co.,  la.,  on  the 

Milwaukee  and  St.  1'anl  11.  1!..  I:',  miles  W.  ley  \.  from 
Prairie  du  *'hien.  It  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  a  branch 

ol'  the  same  ra  ill  ond.      Pop.  of  Calmar  township,   I  Mil. 

Calnirt      \I,.IMIM    .  a    learned    French    Benedictine 

and  i HIP  •  -cripturc.  was  burn  near  (Vmmercy, 

in  Lorraine.  Feb.  2ii.  ll'>72.  He  became  in  17'-'s  abbot  of 
Senones.  where  he  resided  for  many  years.  He  published, 
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besides  other  works,  a  "  Commentary  on  the  Bible "  (23 
rols.,  1707-10),  and  a  "Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible"  (2  vols.  folio,  1720),  which  was  translated 
into  several  languages.  Died  Oct.  20,  1757. 

Calms*  Equatorial  Calm*. — A  belt  of  calms,  variable 
winds,  sudden  squalls,  and  tornadoes,  and  almost  daily 
thunder-showers,  situated  about  and  somewhat  N.  of  the 
equator,  4°  to  6°  of  latitude  in  breadth,  and  separating  the 
two  bodies  of  N".  E.  and  8.  E.  trade-winds.  This  is  the  region 
where  the  heated  air  at  the  equator  ascends  to  return  from 
the  height  of  the  atmosphere  towards  the  poles.  (See 
WINDS,  tiKNUit.il,  CIRCULATION  OP.) 

Caluit  of  the  Tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn. — Two 
belts  of  calms  and  light  winds,  almost  rainless,  situated  in 
the  neighborhood  of,  but  outside,  the  tropics.  They  are 
found  at  the  polar  limit  of  the  trade-winds,  which  they 
separate  from  the  region  of  variable  winds  of  the  temperate 
zones.  Each  belt  occupies  but  a  few  degrees  in  latitude, 
but  the  position  and  limits  of  both  arc  less  defined  than 
those  of  the  equatorial  belt.  The  region  of  the  calms  of 
Cancer,  in  the  Atlantic,  is  called  by  American  mariners  the 
hone  latitude*.  It  is  said  that  in  colonial  times  the  nu- 
merous vessels  freighted  with  horses  from  New  England 
for  the  West  Indies  were  often  long  detained  in  these 
dreaded  calms,  under  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  of  these 
latitudes,  causing  a  great  mortality  among  their  living 
freight.  Hence  the  name.  (See  WINDS,  GKNF.RAL  CIRCU- 
LATION OF.)  ARNOLD  GUVOT. 

Cal'mucks,  called  by  the  Tartars  Khalimick  ("  rene- 
gades "),  the  largest  of  the  Mongolian  peoples,  inhabiting 
largo  regions  of  the  Chinese  and  also  Russian  dominions. 
They  are  divided  into  four  tribes :  the  Choshots,  ruled  by 
descendants  of  Gengis  Khan ;  the  Soongars,  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  the  masters  of  the  other 
races;  oppressed  by  the  Chinese,  they  migrated  in  great 
numbers  in  1758  to  Russia,  but,  finding  the  new  yoke  still 
more  grievous,  returned  in  1770  to  Soongaria;  the  Derbets, 
who  dwell  in  the  valleys  of  the  Don  and  Hi ;  the  Torgots, 
formerly  united  with  the  Soongars.  The  former  in  1616 
removed  to  the  plains  of  the  Volga,  but  a  large  part  sought 
their  native  regions  again.  The  Calmucks  are  a  nomadic 
race.  Their  wealth  consists  in  herds  of  horses,  camels, 
sheep,  and  cattle.  In  Russia  there  are  at  present  about 
120,000,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  found  in  Astrakhan. 
The  European  Calmucks  are  mostly  Booddhists,  but  some 
are  Mohammedans  and  some  are  Christians. 

Cain,  a  post-township  of  Chester  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  984. 

Calomar'de  (FRANCISCO  TADEO),  COUNT,  a  Spanish 
minister  of  state,  born  at  Villel  in  1775.  He  studied  law, 
joined  the  absolutist  party,  and  became  in  1823  minister 
of  grace  and  justice.  lie  persecuted  the  liberals,  favored 
the  Jesuits,  and  abused  his  power  with  cruelty.  In  1833  he 
was  disgraced  and  exiled  in  consequence  of  his  abortive 
intrigues  to  raise  Don  Carlos  to  the  throne.  Died  in  1842. 

Cal'omel  [from  the  Gr.  xnA.is,  "beautiful,"  "good," 
and  H.A«,  "  black,"  perhaps  so  named  because  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  good  for  black  bile]  is  one  of  the  compounds 
of  mercury  (Hg)  and  chlorine  (Cl),  known  to  chemists  as 
the  subchloride  of  mercury,  or,  according  to  the  new 
nomenclature,  mercurous  chloride  (Hg2d2).  It  is  prepared 
by  taking  two  equal  portions  of  mercury,  dissolving  one 
portion  in  hot  sulphuric  acid,  which  forms  sulphate  of 
mercury,  then  adding  the  second  part,  and  triturating  the 
whole  in  a  mortar  till  the  metal  becomes  incorporated  with 
the  sulphate.  This  mixture  is  added  to  one-half  its  weight 
of  common  salt,  and  heated  in  a  retort,  when  calomel  con- 
denses in  the  cool  part  of  the  receiver  as  a  white  powder. 
It  is  also  sometimes  prepared  by  precipitation.  A  minute 
quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate  which  accompanies  it  is 
removed  by  washing.  Calomel  is  very  heavy.  It  is  not 
soluble  in  water,  and  sparingly  so  in  acids.  It  turns 
lilack  on  the  addition  of  lime-water,  potash,  soda,  or  am- 
monia. When  heated  it  sublimes  unaltered,  and  readily 
condenses  again  on  any  cool  surface  held  near  it.  Its 
medicinal  properties  are  of  a  decided  character,  and 
though  capable  of  being  misused,  and  thus  doing  great 
harm,  it  is  still  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  certain 
diseases.  REVISED  BY  WILLAKD  PARKKR. 

t'alonne,  de  (CIIARI.KS  AI.F.XANI>KK),»  French  courtier, 
born  at  Douayin  1734.  Ho  was  appointed  controller-gen- 
eral of  finances  in  1783,  at  a  time  when  the  public  revenue 
was  not  equal  to  the  expenses  of  the  state.  He  was  profuse 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  and  supplied  the 
deficit  by  loans,  extraordinary  taxes,  and  other  temporizing 
expedients,  in  which  he  showed  himself  fertile.  In  17W>  he 
advised  the  king  to  convoke  an  assembly  of  the  Notables, 
in  order  to  devise  some  remedy  for  the  financial  crisis.  He 
was  removed  from  office  in  1787.  Died  Oct.  30,  1802. 

Calophyl'lum  [from  the  Gr.  «oA6t,  "beautiful,"  and 


^vAAor.  a  "  leaf"],  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  order  Guttifcra, 
unlives  of  warm  climates.  Some  of  the  species  produce 
edible  fruits  and  valuable  timber.  The  resin  called  East 
Indian  tacumnhac  exudes  from  the  trunk  of  (J<tln],1itjUnm 
litnjtliiiUuin,  a  beautiful  tree,  which  has  large  shining  leaves 
and  fragrant  white  ilowers.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able timber  trees  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The  timber  is 
very  durable,  and  resembles  mahogany,  but  is  of  a  lighter 
color.  It  is  used  for  building  and  for  the  masts  of  vessels. 
The  fruit  of  this  and  the  other  species  is  a  drupe. 

Caloric.     See  HEAT,  by  PROF.  W.  P.  Tnowmtincr.. 

Caloric  Engine.  See  Hoi-Am  ENGINE,  by  F.  A.  P. 
BARNARD. 

Calorimo'tor  [from  color,  "heat,"  ami  mnrm.  motum, 
"to  move"],  a  name  given  to  a  peculiar  form  of  the  vol- 
tnic  apparatus,  invented  by  Dr.  Hare,  composed  of  one  pair 
of  plates,  which  have  great  extent  of  surface,  the  electric- 
ity of  which,  when  transmitted  through  good  conductors, 
produces  intense  heat. 

Calottistes  (Le  Regiment  d>-  In  ''"/«//<),  an  association 
of  wits  and  satirists  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  They 
were  so  called  from  their  custom  of  sending  to  a  public  cha- 
racter who  had  made  himself  ridiculous  a  "patent,"  au- 
thorizing him  to  wear  the  calotte,  a  small  cap,  to  protect 
the  weak  part  of  his  head.  The  society  was  dissolved  un- 
der the  ministry  of  Cardinal  Fleury. 

Caloy'ers  (i.  e.  "good  old  men  "),  [from  the  Gr.  naAdt, 
"good,"  and  yeptav,  an  "old  man"],  a  name  applied  to  the 
monks  of  the  Greek  Church.  They  mostly  follow  the  rule 
of  Saint  Basil,  but  those  at  Mount  Sinai  and  Mount  Lebanon 
follow  the  rule  of  Saint  Anthony ;  from  the  caloyers  the 
bishops  and  patriarchs  are  chosen.  Among  their  numerous 
monasteries  those  of  Mount  Sinai  in  Asia  and  Mount  Ath- 
os  in  Europe  arc  the  most  celebrated. 

Cal'pee,  or  Kalpee,  a  city  of  India,  in  Bundelcund, 
is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  in  lat.  26°  7'  N.,  Ion. 
97°  28'  E.  It  is  46  miles  S.  W.  of  Cawnporc.  Paper  and 
refined  sugar  of  superior  quality  are  made  here.  Calpee 
was  conquered  by  the  British  in  1803.  In  May,  1S58,  it 
was  captured  by  Gen.  Rose  from  the  mutinous  Sepoys, 
of  whom  Calpee  was  one  of  the  head-quarters.  Pop. 
21,812. 

Calpel'la,  a  township  of  Mendocino  co.,  Cal.     P.  807. 

Calpur'nia,  the  fourth  wife  of  Julius  Caesar,  was  mar- 
ried to  him  in  59  B.  C.  She  was  a  daughter  of  L.  Calpur- 
nius  Piso,  who  was  consul  in  58  B.  C.  She  urged  her  hus- 
band not  to  leave  home  on  the  day  of  his  assassination,  the 
ides  of  March,  44  B.  C. 

Calpur'nius  (TITUS  JULIUS),  a  Latin  poet,  surnamcd 
SICULUS,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  280-300  A.  D. 
The  events  of  his  life  are  unknown.  Several  of  his  eclogues 
are  extant,  and  have  some  merit. 

Caltagiro'ne  (anc.  Calata  Hieronin  ?)  a  city  of  Sici- 
ly, in  the  province  of  Catania,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  about 
32  miles  S.  W.  of  Catania.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and 
has  a  college,  a  hospital,  and  several  convents ;  also  man- 
ufactures of  cotton  fabrics  and  pottery.  The  inhabitants 
are  esteemed  the  best  workmen  in  Sicily  in  the  useful  arts. 
Pop.  in  1872,  25,978. 

Caltaniset'ta,  an  Italian  province,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Palermo,  on  the  E.  by  Catania  and  Siracusa,  on  the 
S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  W.  by  Girgenti,  in  the 
central  part  of  Sicily.  Area,  1455  square  miles.  Pop.  in 
1872,  226,156. 

<  ':il(;ini srttii,  a  fortified  town  of  Sicily,  capital  of  the 
above  province,  in  a  fertile  plain  near  the  Salso,  23  miles 
N.  E.  of  (iirgcnti.  Here  are  mineral  springs  and  extensive 
sulphur-works.  This  place  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Nimsr.  Pop.  in  1872,  26,156. 

Caltaviltu'ro,  a  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Palermo, 
30  miles  S.  E.  of  the  city  of  Palermo,  is  of  Saracenic  origin. 
Jasper  is  found  in  this  vicinity.  Pop.  5119. 

Cal'tha*  the  Latin  name  of  the  marigold.  Cnltha  pa~ 
luttris  is  the  systematic  name  of  the  marsh  marigold,  often 
called  in  America  "cowslip,"  a  plant  of  the  natural  order 
Ranunculaceic,  which  grows  in  swamps  and  wet  meadows 
in  Asia,  Europe,  the  U.  S.,  and  even  in  Alaska.  It  is 
boiled  and  eaten  in  the  spring  as  a  potherb,  the  poisonous 
properties  which  it  is  said  to  possess  being  destroyed  by 
cooking. 

Cal'trop,  or  Calthrop,  a  low  herb  of  the  genus  Trib- 
idun,  growing  in  the  S.  of  Europe ;  its  burs  are  armed  with 
strong  spines,  which  inflict  wounds  upon  the  feet  of  men 
and  beasts  if  trodden  upon.  This  name  is  also  applied  to 
a  four-pointed  piece  of  steel,  so  shaped  that  ono  prong  al- 
ways points  upward.  It  is  used  in  military  operations  to 
annoy  an  advancing  enemy. 
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Calllire-et-Cuire,  n  village  of  France,  in  the  depart- 

siihiirh  ni'  I.v.nis,  on  the  Saonc,  :: 

.N.    .N.    10.   ,,f   Ilia!   city.       Pop.  ill*:.'. 

Cul'umct  (siiiil  to  be  of  French  origin],  the  pipe  of 
used  by  tlie  North  American   Indian.*  in  the   nuilica 
lion  of  trwtiu.      li  IK  a  tobacco  pipe,  having  a  long 
IIKH|C  -if  holjuvv  reed  ;uiil  ornamented  with  fciithcrs..     - 

appeal-In  think  that  n   tn-aty  is  mil 

valid  or  complete  until  Ijotll  pal  tie.-  ha  \  c  smoked  t llu  ealu- 
mel  together. 

<  almm-t.  a  county  in  the  K.  (if  Wisconsin.  Area,  300 
square  miles.  It  i-  h-mndcd  on  the  W.  hy  Winnebago  Lake, 
and  is  drained  hy  the  sources  of  .Manitoow oe  Kiver.  The 
rocks  which  underlie  this  county  are  limestone,  and  sand- 
•MOO,  drain,  wool,  and  dairy  product*  are  largely  raised. 
Ciipital,  chilton.  Pup.  I -'.:::;. i. 

Calumet,  a  post. township  of  Cook  co.,  111.   Pop.  1253. 

(  .-ilnrnct,  a  post-township  of  Hougbton  co.,  Mich. 
IVp.  .".IS:!. 

Calumet,  a  township  of  Pikeoo.,  Mo.    Pop.  5185. 

Calumet,  a  township  of  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  Wis.  Pop. 
IMO. 

Calvados,  a  maritime  department  of  France,  formed 
of  purt  of  the  old  province  of  .Normandv ,  is  hounded  on 
the  N.  hy  the  lOnglish  Channel,  on  the  10.  hy  Kurc,  on  the 
S.  liy  (line,  and  on  tin'  W.  hy  Manelie.  Area,  2181  square 
miles.  The  southern  purt  is  hilly,  hut  extensive  plains  oc- 
cur in  other  portion*.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  Orne,  Dromme,  and  Vire.  Among  the  mineral  pro- 
duction* arc  iron,  coal,  marble,  and  slate.  Many  horses, 
c  iitile.  and  sheep  are  raised  here.  Capital,  Caen.  Pop.  in 
I  Slid.  ITI.'.'ii'l. 

Cal'vary,  Mount,  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  cruci- 
fixion, is  commonly  thought  to  be  an  eminence  which  lay  at 
the  north-west,  and  just  on  the  outside,  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Jerusalem,  but  the  locality  is  by  no  means  certainly 
known.  Calvary,  »r  Cal varia,  is  a  translation  into  Latin 
of  the  Hebrew  word  Golgotha,  signifying  a  "skull,"  either 
because  the  mount  was  a  place  of  public  execution,  or  be- 
cause it  was  shaped  like  a  human  skull.  The  word  occurs 
hut  once  in  our  authorized  version  of  the  New  Testament 
(Luke  xxiii.  :'<:'<:;  the  term  in  the  Greek  being  Kpanor.  It 
was  not  improbably  so  named  from  its  shape. 

Calvary,  a  township  of  Clarendon  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1152. 

( 'alvrl'lo,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Basili- 
1  J  miles  S.  of  Potenza.  It  has  two  convents.  P.  5172. 

Cal'vcrt,  a  county  in  the  S.  of  Maryland.  Area,  250 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Chesapeake  l!a> . 
and  on  the  \V.  hy  the  Patuxcnt  River,  which  enters  that 
bay  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  county.  The  soil  is  fertile. 
Tobacco,  corn,  wheat,  and  wool  are  the  chief  products. 
Capital,  Prince  Fredcricktown.  Pop.  9865. 

Calvert,  a  township  of  Grant  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  476. 

Calvert,  a  city,  the  capital  of  Robertson  co.,  Tex.,  on 
the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  R.  R.,  130  miles  N.  N.  W. 
of  Houston.  It  has  a  weekly  newspaper. 

Calvert  ((!I:OHCK  and  CECIL).  See  BALTIMORE,  LORD, 
by  HON.  HENRY  ^TOCKBRIDGE. 

Calvert  (QEOKUK  HKXRY),  born  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan. 
2, 1803,  is  a  descendant  "]'  Lord  lialtimore  and  of  the  painter 
Kubens.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  ISL'll,  studied  at  Got- 
tiiigen.atnl  nrnalist  of  Baltimore.  Besides  many 

dramas,  translations,  and  poems,  he  has  published  "Scenes 
and  Thoughts  in  Kurnpe'  (1846-52),  "An  Introduction  to 
Social  Science  i  is., n..  "The  Gentleman"  (1861),  and  other 
works.  Since  is  I.",  he  has  been  a  citizen  of  Newport,  U.  I. 

Calvert  (LEn.vtitiO,  younger  brother  of  Cecil,  second 
Lord  Baltimore,  lie  was  the  first  governor  of  Maryland, 
whither  lie  led  the  lirst  colony  in  lti:!l.  He  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  appears  tu  have  hecn  a  man  of  liberal  views. 
but  existing  details  of  his  life  are  few.  Died  .June  U,  1047. 

Cal'vi,  a  seaport  and  fortified  town  of  Corsica,  on  a 
peninsula  of  its  N .  \V  .  c.mst.  ",S  miles  W.  S.  \V.  of  llasti'a. 
It  has  a  good  harbor  and  a  strong  citadel.  Calvi  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  the  English  in  1794.  Pop.  2069. 

Calvi  (ane.  Cnlr*),  a  decayed  town  of  Italy,  7{  miles 
N.  N.  W.  of  Capua,  is  a  bishop's  see.  It  was  formerly  im- 
portant, and  was  celebrated  for  it?  baths. 

Calvin,  a  post-township  of  Cass  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1788. 

Cal'vin,  written  also  Cauvin,  and  Chauvin  (.bmxi, 
tin-  great  I'roiestant  Keformer.  was.  born  at  Noyon,  in  Pic- 
.  .luly  10,  I  .'ii'.i.  \Vhen  Calvin  was  about  sixteen  years 
old  he  was  made  cure  of  Marteville,  and  subsequently  of 
Pont  rKvtMjiie.  lie  began  early  to  preach  openly  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformed  religion.  In  1532  he  published  a 
commentary  on  Seneca's  treatise  "  Do  dementia."  Hav- 
ing incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Sorbonne,  ho  withdrew 


from  Paris  to  Angoulem.  .  I'or  a  brief  period  he  was  pro- 
leelid  by  .Margaret  of  .Navarre,  a  -  1  .  but 

wu  toon  obliged  to  fly  U>  iia!,-,  where  he  pn>>ii-in->i  in 

his    nio-t    important    work,    "  ' 

tlltio,"  the  objeet  of  which  is    lo    I  ipiain  and  V  mdiea'. 

doctrines  of  the   Kefnrmer-.     The  same  year,  with  a  v  ii  w- 
•  note  the  cause  of  tin;  Reformation,  he  visited  Fcr- 
rara,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  duchess  Kenata, 
|  litcT  of  Louis  XII.  of  France,  and  consort  of  Krcolo 
d'l'.sie.      But  she  was  unable  to  protect  him  against  the 
power  of  the    Inquisition,  and   he  again    sought    safety  'in 
flight.      Having  Bold  his  patrimonial  estate,  w  ith  his 
his  brother,  and  some  devoted  frieipi  ,  .1  to  Swit- 

zerland iii  Aug.,  !.>:;<>,  expecting  to  proceed  in  (iermany. 
But  Farel  prevailed  on  him  to  remain  at  Geneva.  In  con- 
junction with  Farel,  lie  composed  a  conies-ion  of  failh  and 
a  system  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  But  Calvin  and  Farel 
were  in  1538  banished  from  the  city.  Calvin  retired  to 
Strasburg,  and  founded  there  a  church  which  was  regarded 
as  a  pattern  for  all  Protestant  churches.  After  the  banish- 
ment of  Calvin.  Cardinal  Sadolct  made  great  efforts  to  bring 
Geneva  back  to  his  Church.  A  letter  of  Calvin's,  designed 
as  a  refutation  of  an  epistle  by  Sadolet,  made  a  powerful 
impression  on  the  ilenevive.  ami  in  1540  he  received  from 
the  senate  of  Geneva  a  pressing  imitation  to  return.  Al- 
though reluctant  to  leave  Strasburg,  ho  appears  always  to 
hav  e  regarded  the  church  of  Geneva  as  especially  his  care. 
In  Sept.,  1541,  ho  returned  to  Geneva,  and  was  received 
by  all  classes  with  every  demonstration  of  affection.  The 
rest  of  Calvin's  life  was  spent  in  efforts  to  establish  the. 
church  and  civil  government  of  Geneva.  The  effects  of 
his  exertions  in  promoting  learning  and  morality  (not  to 
speak  of  religion)  are  visible  in  Geneva  after  a  lapse  of 
more  than  three  hundred  years.  At  Strasburg  he  had 
married  (in  1539)  a  widow  named  Idelettc  de  Bures,  a 
woman  of  rare  virtues.  Their  only  child,  a  son,  died  in 
infancy.  Calvin  died  in  1564.  Nothing  perhaps  in  tho 
history  of  this  great  man  is  more  admirable  than  tho  self- 
denying  simplicity  of  his  life.  He  received  what  was 
barely  sufficient  to  support  him  with  the  utmost  parsimony, 
and  yet  ho  would  never  accept  a  present  except  for  tho 
poor.  The  central  doctrine  in  Calvin's  system  of  theology 
was  unconditional  election  and  reprobation.  (See  CALVIN- 
ISM.) As  a  writer  on  theology  ho  is  distinguished  for  his 
clearness,  method,  scientific  precision,  and  logical  acute- 
ness.  Scaliger  regarded  him  as  the  greatest  of  all  theolo- 
gians, using  this  forcible  language  :  "  Solus  inter  theologos 
Calvinus."  The  literary  influence  of  Calvin's  writings,  es- 
pecially of  his  admirable  French  translation  of  his  own 
"  Institutes,"  was  great  and  salutary. 

Calvin  has  been  much  censured,  and  not  without  cause, 
for  the  part  he  took  in  the  condemnation  and  death  of  Ser- 
vetns.  Calvin  regarded  Servetus  as  a  dangerous  man,  not 
merely  on  account  of  bis  heresies,  but  also  of  his  arrogant 
and  reckless  spirit,  joined  as  these  were  with  abilities  of 
no  common  order  :  he  exerted  his  utmost  influence  to  pre- 
vent his  being  burned;  for,  though  he  deemed  Servetus 
worthy  of  the  punishment  of  death,  he  wished  to  save  him 
from  a  death  so  dreadful  as  that  by  fire.  (See  HEXBY, 
"  Life  of  Calvin ;"  THEODORE  DE  HKBE,  "  Histoire  dc  la  Vie 
et  la  Mort  de  Calvin."  J.  THOMAS. 

<  al  vinism.  Calvinism,  as  also  Pelagianism  and  Luther- 
anism,  is  a  term  used  to  designate,  not  tho  opinions  of  an 
individual,  but  a  mode  of  religious  thought  or  a  system  of 
religious  doctrines,  of  which  the  person  whose  name  it  bean 
was  an  eminent  expounder.  There  have  from  the  beginning 
coexisted  in  the  Christian  Church  three,  and  only  three, 
irenerically  distinct  systems  of  doctrine,  or  modes  of  con- 
ceiving and  adjusting  the  facts  and  principles  understood 
to  be  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  One  of  these  is  the  Pela- 
gian, which  denies  the  guilt,  pollution,  and  moral  impotence 
of  man,  and  makes  him  independent  of  the  supernatural 
assistance  of  God.  At  the  other  pole  is  the  Culvinistie  sys- 
tem, which  emphasizes  the  guilt  and  impotence  of  man, 
exalts  the  absolute  justice  and  sovereignty  of  God,  and 
|  refers  salvation  absolutely  to  the  undeserved  favor  and  the 
new  creative  energy  of  God.  Betwe  n  these  comes  tho 
manifold  and  elastic-  system  of  compromise  once  known  as 
I'claginnism.  and  in  modern  times  us  Arminianism, 
which  admits  man's  original  pollution,  but  denies  his  guilt, 
regards  redemption  as  a  compensation  for  innate  and  con- 
sequently irresponsible  disabilities,  and  refers  tho  moral 
restoration  of  the  individual  to  the  co-operation  of  the 
human  with  the  Divine  energy,  the  determining  factor  being 
the  human  will.  The  system  lo  which  this  article  is  devoted 
was  known  originally,  and  is  now  designated  more  gener- 
ally and  indefinitely,  by  the  title  .1  ti>/u*tiniti»i><iii,  from  its 
earliest  champion,  the  illustrious  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo 
Regius  in  Northern  Africa  (39.'i-  i:;n  A.  D. ! :  while  the  more 
modern  and  specific  title  is  Calvinism, fro  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
developed  into  a  perfect  form,  and  infused  into  the  creeds 
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of  all  Protestant  churchcg,  anil  into  the  life  of  modern  na- 
tions, through  the  instrumentality  of  John  Calvin,  the.  lie-- 
former of  Geneva  (1509-1564).  Tho  authentic  statement 
of  its  constituent  doctrines  is  not  to  he  drawn  exclusively 
from  the  writings  of  either  of  the  great  men  mentioned,  but 
from  the  public  confessions  of  those  churches  which  have 
professed  this  form  of  doctrine,  and  from  the  classical 
writings  of  their  representative  theologians. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  article  to  present,  in  necessarily 
meagre  outline,  a  statement  (1 )  of  the  fundamental  charac- 
teristics of  the  .system;  (2)  of  the  history  of  its  develop- 
ment and  prevalence  both  before  and  after  Calvin  j  and  (3) 
of  its  practical  moral  influence  upon  individuals  and  upon 
communities. 

A.  St«i<'in»it  «f  Priii'-i},!*-*. — Calvinism,  as  a  system  of 
doctrines,  derives  its  character  from  the  following  funda- 
mental positions  or  foci  of  organization  : 

I.  The  Kijtttinu  of  the  Creator  to  the  Creation. — There  are 
three  generically  distinct  views  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
Creator  to  tin-  creation,  each,  of  course,  embracing  many 
specific  varieties  tinder  it. 

1st.  The  Deistical  view,  which  admits  a  creation  e-r  m'hilo, 
and  an  original  endowment  of  the  elements  with  their  active 
powers,  and  the  subjection  of  the  whole  system  of  things  to 
certain  general  laws,  adapted  to  the  evolution  of  certain 
fixed  plans.  The  general  plan  and  o'rder  of  the  creation  is 
attributed  to  the  Creator,  and  all  events  are  referred  to  Him 
in  a  general  sense  as  the  indefinitely  remote  First  Cause, 
M!H>  inaugurated  the  ever-onfiowing  line  of  second  causes. 
This  view,  however,  denies  the  continued  immanence  of  the 
Creator  in  the  creation,  and  the  momentary  dependence  of 
the  creature  on  the  Creator  for  the  continuance  of  its  sub- 
stance, the  possession  of  its  properties,  and  the  exercise  of 
its  powers. 

2d.  The  opposite  extreme  is  the  Pantheistic  mode  of 
thought,  which  identifies  God  and  the  universe  as  His  ex- 
istence-form, or  at  least  so  confines  Him  to  it  as  to  deny  His 
transcendence,  beyond  the  universe  as  an  extra-mundane 
Spirit  and  conscious  Person  whose  actions  are  rationally- 
determined  volitions. 

3d.  Between  these  extremes  stands  Christian  Theism.  It 
emphasizes  at  once  the  transience  of  God  beyond,  and  the 
immanence  of  God  within,  the  world.  He  remains  ever  a 
conscious  personal  Spirit,  without  and  above  the  world, 
able,  in  the  exercise  of  His  free  volitions,  sovereignly  to  ex- 
ercise a  supernatural  influence  (polentas  libera]  upon  any 
part  of  that  system  of  nature  which  He  has  established, 
ordinarily  working  through  second  causes,  "yet  free  to 
work  without,  above,  and  against  them  at  His  pleasure." 
At  the  same  time  He  continues  to  interpenetrate  the  inmost 
being  of  every  element  of  every  creature  with  the  infinite 
energies  of  His  free  intelligent  will,  and  His  creatures  mo- 
mentarily continue  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  energy 
of  that  will  for  substance  and  for  the  possession  of  the 
powers  communicated  to  them  as  second  causes  in  all  their 
exercises. 

All  Christians,  of  course,  are  Thcists  in  the  sense  thus 
defined,  hut  the  different  schools  of  Christian  theology  take 
their  points  of  departure  here,  as,  on  the  one  hand,  they 
press  the  essential  dependence  of  the  creature  upon  the 
Creator  in  substance,  properties,  and  actions,  or  as,  on  tho 
other  hand,  they  press  the  self-active  power  of  second 
causes,  and  by  consequence  their  self-sufficiency  and  inde- 
pendence. If  ere  we  have  the  ultimate  antithetical  grounds 
of  I'clajrianism  ami  August  inianism.  Pelagius,  who  was 
eharaeteri/ed  by  a  rationalistic  habit  of  thought  and  a  su- 
perficial religious  experience,  believing  that  power  to  the 
contrary  is  an  inalienable  attribute  of  every  act  of  free-will, 
necessary  to  render  it  responsible  and  therefore  moral, 
maintained,  in  the  supposed  interests  of  morals,  that  every 
free  agent  is  so  adequately  endowed  by  God  as  to  be  self- 
sufficient  for  action,  each  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  his 
kind.  Augustine,  on  the  contrary,  held  that  every  creature 
exists  and  acts  only  as  its  substance  is  momentarily  sus- 
tained, and  its  action  conditioned,  by  the  omnipresent 
and  omnipotent  energy  of  God.  While  admitting  the  free  | 
self-determining  power  of  the  human  soul,  he  referred  the 
moral  character  of  the  volition  to  the  disposition  which 
prompted  it,  and  the  moral  nature  of  man  to  the  influences 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Anterior  to  apostasy,  therefore,  the 
spirit  of  man  depended  for  spiritual  life  and  moral  integrity 
upon  the  r,,n<-u,-K,tx  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  withdrawal 
of  which  is  the  immediate  cause  of  spiritual  death  and 
moral  impotence.  This  Divine  influence,  in  one  degree  and 
in  one  mode  or  another,  is  common  to  all  creatures  and  all 
their  actions,  and  it  is  called  "grace"  when,  as  an  unde- 
served favor,  it  is  in  a  supernatural  manner  restored  to  tho 
souls  of  sinful  men  with  the  design  of  affecting  their  moral 
character  and  action.  This  view  of  Augustine  was  subse- 
quently elaborated  by  his  disciples  into  the  theory  of  the 
"previous,"  "  simultaneous,"  mid  "determining " concnrsitu 


of  the  Thoraists  and  Reformed  theologians.  f.S'iiwBia  of 
Tli-.  .['/ni'imx.  '2.  I.  10;  and  Turn-tin,  6.  6.  6  and  7.) 

IF.  Tin  En'l  or  /><•.-•>'</»  »f  <t"<t  in  (Vo«fi"oH. — K very  in- 
telligent Theist  must  regard  the  universe  as  one  system, 
and  must  therefore  believe  that  the  Creator  had  from  the 
beginning  one  genera)  end.  for  the  accomplishment  of  which 
the  whole  and  all  its  parts  were  intended.  This  general  end 
must  have  determined  the  Creator  in  every  step  He  hits 
taken  in  the  evolution  of  the  universe,  and  hence  our  con- 
ception of  it  will  give  shape  to  any  speculations  we  may 
form  with  respect  to  the  relations  of  God  and  His  works. 
It  is  evident  that  no  solution  of  this  transcendent  quest  inn 
can  lie  reached  by  reasoning  from  a  priori  principles,  or  by 
generalizations  drawn  from  the  comparatively  few  facts  at 
present  accessible  to  our  observation,  and  that  it  can  be 
rationally  sought  for  only  in  n  direct  revelation.  For  the 
most  part,  this  general  end  has  been  referred  to  the  essen- 
tial benevolence  of  God,  prompting  Him  to  confer  the  great- 
est possible  amount  of  blessedness,  in  the  highest  forms  of 
excellence, upon  innumerable  objects  of  His  love.  Leibnitz, 
in  his  "Theodic6e"  (1710),  which  has  exerted  a  wide  influ- 
ence on  all  modern  speculation,  lowered  this  view  by  em- 
phasizing the  "  happiness"  of  the  creatures  as  the  great 
end  of  the  creative  goodness. 

The  Scriptures,  on  the  contrary,  emphatically  declare 
that  the  manifestation  of  His  own  glorious  perfections  ia 
tho  actual  and  most  worthy  possible  end  of  the  great  De- 
signer in  all  His  works  of  creation,  providence,  and  re- 
demption, and  hence  likewise  the  final  end  of  all  His  intel- 
ligent creatures  in  all  moral  action.  The  recognition  of 
this  great  principle,  and  its  application  to  the  interpretation 
of  all  God's  dealings  with  man,  and  of  all  man's  duties  to 
God,  has  always  been  an  essential  characteristic  of  Calvin- 
ism. Pelagians  and  Semi-pelagians,  with  more  or  less  de- 
cision, place  the  general  end  of  the  system  of  things  in  the 
well-being  of  the  creature:  Calvinists  place  it  absolutely  in 
the  glory  of  the  Creator,  which  carries  with  it,  not  as  a  t-n- 
ordinatc  dc'sign,  but  as  a  subordinate  yet  certain  effect,  the 
blessedness  of  all  loyal  creatures. 

III.  The  Ji>  lotion  which  the  Eternal  Plan  of  God  gitstfti'nt 
to  the  Actual  Erolniion  of  Ercnt*  in  Time. — Every  Theist 
believes  that  the  eternal  and  absolutely  perfect  intelligence 
of  the  Creator  must  have  formed  from  the  beginning  a  plan 
comprehending  the  entire  system  of  creation  and  providence 
in  reference  to  the  great  end  for  which  they  were  designed. 
Pelagius  himself  admitted  that  the  absolute  foreknowledge 
of  God  embraced  the  future  volitions  of  free  agents,  as  well 
as  all  other  classes  of  events,  while  he  denied  their  fore- 
ordination.  The  Soeinians,  who  have  developed  Pelagian- 
ism  into  a  complete  system,  more  consistently  deny  fore- 
knowledge, as  well  as  forcordination,  since,  if  it  is  essential 
that  a  volition  should  be  purely  contingent  in  order  that  it 
should  be  responsible,  it  must  be  indeterminate  before  the 
event,  and  while  indeterminate  it  cannot  be  certainly  fore- 
known. The  Arminians  admit  foreknowledge,  but  deny 
foreordination.  The  Culvinists  maintain  the  following  po- 
sitions :  1.  This  eternal  and  immutable  plan  of  God  has 
constituted  man  a  free  agent,  and  consequently  can  never 
interfere  with  the  exercise  of  that  freedom  of  which  it  is 
itself  the  foundation.  2.  However,  according  tu  the  prin- 
ciples above  stated,  this  created  free-will  is  not  independent, 
but  ever  continues  to  have  its  ground  in  the  conserving 
energies  of  the  omnipresent  Creator.  3.  In  the  case  of  an 
infinitely  wise,  powerful,  and  free  Creator  of  all  things  tx 
nihifo,  it  is  obvious  that  the  certain  foreknowledge  of  all 
events  from  the  absolute  beginning  virtually  involves  the 
predetermination  of  each  event,  without  exception;  for  all 
the  causes  and  consequences,  direct  and  contingent,  which 
are  foreseen  in  creation,  are,  of  course,  determined  by  crea- 
tion. As  Sir  William  Hamilton  asserts  (  him-wmiott*.  Ap- 
pendix 1,  A.),  "the  two  great  articles  of  foreknowledge 
and  predestination  are  both  embarrassed  by  the  selfsame 
difficulties."  4.  Since  all  events  constitute  a  single  system, 
the  Creator  must  embrace  the  system  as  a  whole,  and  every 
infinitesimal  element  of  it,  in  one  all-comprehensive  in- 
tention. Ends  more  or  less  general  must  be  determined  as 
ends,  and  moans  and  conditions  in  all  their  several  rela- 
tions to  the  ends  which  are  made  dependent  upon  them. 
Hence,  while  every  event  remains  dependent  upon  its  c»».-erf 
and  contingent  upon  its  conditions,  none  of  God's  purposes 
can  possibly  be  contingent,  because  in  turn  every  cause 
and  condition  is  determined  in  that  purpose,  as  well  as  the 
ends  which  arc  suspended  upon  them.  All  the  decrees  of 
God  are  hence  called  absolute,  because  they  arc  ultimately 
determined  always  by  "the  counsel  of  His  own  will,"  and 
never  by  anything  exterior  to  Him  which  has  not  in  turn 
been  previously  determined  by  Him.  5.  This  determina- 
tion, however,  instead  of  interfering  with,  maintains  the 
true  causality  of  the  creature,  and  the  free  self-determina- 
tion of  men  and  angels.  Since  the  holiness  of  the  created 
moral  agent  is  conditioned  upon  the  indwelling  of  Divine 
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grace,  and  its  turning  from  grace  is  tin-  cause  of  sin,  it  fol- 

l.iu.-  that  Jill  llic  gou.l  in  the  vdilioii-  of  free 
be  referred  to  (tod  as  its  pu-itive  MMWM,  I'Ut  all  the  e\il 
•  \vhich  ,,ri'fiiuif'-K  in  delect,  pri\  at  ion  i  i-  to  he  ret  erred  -iiu 
ply  to  His  permission.  In  this  view,  all  events,  without 
exception,  are  embraced  in  (tod's  eternal  purpose  ;  even 
the  primal  apostasies  of  Satan  and  ot  \dani.  as  well  as  ttll 
tljo-e  ci)ij-er|uence-*  wiiich  ha\.-  ll'n\.'d  from  them. 

It  is  in  \  icw  of  the-e  principles  tliat  <  'al\  ini<m  ha-  lie.  n 
so  often   confounded  with   fatalism,  and    held   upas   • 
guished    from  the  majority  of   human   opinions   by  it 
eminent  oil.  It  -hould  he  remembered,  however, 

that  the  philosophy  which  has  underlain  the  religions  and 
the  spceiilat  im  is  of  the  immea  sura  Me  prcpondn  a  nee  of  t  he 
intelligent  nations  in  (lie  pa-r  i  \  nu'ii-tuiian  Chris- 
tianity except--. 1 1,  as  well  as  of  the  advanced  thinkers  of  the 
present,  tin*  been  fatalistic.  \Vitiios  the  fatalism  of  the 
ancient  Stoics  and  the  mudern  Mohammedans  and  Deists 
— the  eternal  at,  i  'icts  of  the  dualism  of 

Zoroaster,  perpetuated  among  the  C  no -tics  and  .Manichteans 
— the  eca-de—  modifications  of  tint  one  <  H-(-  in 

the  pantheism  nf  the  Hooddb  :  h  man  ists,  t  ho  an- 

cient < ;  reck.-,  and  the  modern  di-ciph-s  of  Spinoza — the 
eternal  interplay  of  u neon se ions  and  immutable  natural 
laws  as  held  by  I'osith  ists,  Humists.  and  all  modern 
filie  mat  i-i  i  i!i- is  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Kpicu. 
How  infinitely  superior  to  all  this  is  the  Calvinistie  con- 
ception of  tlie  all-penetrating  and  all -energizing  will  of  the 
p>  '  MHtaJ  Jcho\  ah.  who,  lieing  at  once  perfect  Love  and 
perfect  Light,  constitutes  and  conserves  our  free  agency, 
and  through  its  free  spontaneity  works  continually  the 
ever-blessed  counsel  of  His  own  will,  weaving  even  rebel- 
lious volitions  into  the  instrumentalities  uf  His  purpose, 
and  making  every  cuus^utiug  soul  a  conscious  co-worker 
with  Ilim-elf. 

As  to  the  bearing  of  this  principle  upon  the  question  of 
the  design  of  Col  in  the  application  of  redemption  (pre- 
de.-'iiiarion  .,  Mi  bel.lVl. 

IV.  '/'//*•    Minimi-    in  irhii-h    /fit     /tirini-  Attribute*  of  Be- 
».-}-,,!,  >i'-'-,  Jiixti'-,',  ni»/  lit  if,     iii-i'    illnxti-'itt 'i   1.1    ' 

"{  I''  'jfiiifitfini.  --Arminians  lia\e  generally  held,  with  l.eih- 
nit'/..  that  "ju-iiee  is  benevolence  acting  according  to  wu- 
doin  "— [".  f\,  intlicting  a  I.-.— cr  pain  in  order  to  effect  a 
greater  or  more  general  happincs-.  'fhc  necessity  for  pun- 
ishmcnt  then  fore  lies  not  in  t  he  essential  and  inexorable  de- 
inaii'ls  of  i  :  ,  but  in  its  being  the  best  means  to 

moral  reformation  of  the  sinner,  and  the  best 
motive  to  restrain  the  community  from  disobedience.  Cro- 
tius  maintain*]  that  the  moral  law  is  a  product  of  the  Di- 
vine, will,  and  then-fore  capable  of  being  relaxed  by  that 
will.  In  th'  'icnir.  theret'ore,  Cod,  in  the  exercise 

of  His  sovereign  prerogative,  relaxes  His  law  by  forgiving 
u  repentance   and  reformat  ion,  while  as  an   ad- 
ministrative  precaution  He  makes   an    ohibition  of  severe 
suffering  in  the  pn-on    of    His   Son.  in   order  that  all   other 
's    of   HM    moral    government    may  tic   deterred   from 
making  'he  impunity  of  repentant  men   an   encouragement 
to  disobedience.     The  atonement,  therefore,  was   an   exhi- 
i  solely  of  the   Divine  benev  olence,  but  not  of  ju.-tice 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word. 

Cah  inists,  >oi  the   '   'iitrary,  hold   that  justice  as  well  as 
ntial   and  ultimate  property  of  the 

Divine  natme,  and  hence  lies  hack  of,  and  determines  the 
character  of,  the  Divine  volition?.  Ity  tin-  perfection  of 
Co  iV  nature  He  U  always  benevolent  to  the  innocent,  and 
just  as  certainly  is  lie  determined  to  punish  the  guilty. 
In  the  gospel,  (iod  has  sovereignly  ,-eparafcd  the  .-in  from 
the  sinner  in  certain  cases;  in  the  rtoariOQI  penal  MI  tiering* 
of  His  Son  punishing  sin  in  strict  rigor  of  justice,  and  then 
treating  the  believing  sinner  as  a  right'-  rh.it 

is,  as   a   person  with  regard   to  whom    all    the   demands  of 
justice   are   fully  satisfied.      Hence    He    has   exercised   both 
justice  and  bciici  oicn  •«•     jttltloe  to  the   sin  and  to  the  law. 
to  the  sinner;    which  benevolence  to  the  mule- 
••ivereign  grace.     \Vhih-  Arniinian-  in  their  view 
of  the   gospel    emphasi/.-   hem-v  olence,    Calvinists    in    their 
'.-t  icr  and  g  • 

V.  3  f    'mil!    ,m-t     .If on*/     /).• 

-, ,-('/»/.— The 

-  \en   to   this  (juesiion    impose  form 
and  eh..  .ill  the  \  arious  s\  stems  ,,(  th< 

I.    IVlagius  held  that  free- will  (Ufa  mm  tn-bitrinm  \.  in  the 
sense  of  an   absolutely  unconditioned  power  ol 
twccu    good    and    evil,    is    essential    to    respun-ible    moral 
agency,  and  hence  inalienable  from  human  nature.      Since, 
then,  all  men  continue  after  the   apu-ia-\    to  be  re-ponsibie 

!  agents,   their   nature    in    this    e--ential   re-j t    must 

remain  in  the  same  condition  in  which  it  was  created.  The 
moral  agency  of  a  man  at  any  one  moment  cannot  deter- 
mine the  character  of  Ins  mural  agency  at  any  other  moment, 
and  he  possesses  throughout  his  entire  existence  ability 


to  will  and  to  do  all  tb  ,  ,nv  right   to  requiro  of 

him.      II. -ne.-  Pi  I  a.;  in  n  -  d>  i.\      (I.)   All  original  hin  <>i 

ruption  of  nature,  i.eeao  |  (>n|y 

of  tree  act-,  and  man  in  0 

possess    plenary    ability    to    will   aright.       (S.J    All    <M 

•I i'i It  or  de-crt  of  pnnichni'-nt  commun  to  i . .  ;   j  n,if 

it    would    bo   a   viola.)  i 

jn-riec  to  ,iuld  one    niui  .  ,,  rimg 

volition-;  nf  anoth.-r.       i  '.'>. )     llen<-e    men    nr.-d    n  di-mption 
through  rhri>t  only  to  deliver  tin-in  from  tin-  guilt  i>i 
and  personal  tran-i;ression.  nnd  onh  : 
thus  sinned.     Those  dying  in  infancy  eun   )..-  i. 
Christ  only  by  being  raised  to  a  higher   p' 
nefls— the  /•'  >nn  us  distinguished  from  the  n*(o 

/'  /-  nut . 

t.  Augustinians  and  Calviniets,  on  the  contrary,  main- 
tain— (I.)  That  the  entire  soul,  with  all  its  constitutional 
faculties  and  acquired  habits,  is  the  organ  of  volition,  the 
agent  willing.  ('}.)  That  this  HOU!  possesses  the  inalienable 
property  of  self-determination,  the  moral  character  of  which 
determination  always  depends  upon  the  moral  condition 
of  the  soul  acting.  (3.)  That  the  holy  moral  condition  of 
j  the  soul,  and  hence  its  spontaneous  disposition  to  will  that 
which  is  right,  depends  upon  the  indwelling  of  the  Divine 
Spirit.  The  free  agency  of  Uocl  in  an  absolute  self-existent 
and  self-sufficient  perfection,  self-deU-rmined  to  good  and 
incapable  of  evil.  The  freedom  of  saints  and  angels  is  de- 
pendent uiton  Divine  assistance,  but,  like  that  of  God  him- 
self, it  is  the  very  opposite  to  ihc  ••  lihrrt  \  of  indifference" 
or  "power  to  the  contrary,"  being  a  uon  pone  peccare,  a 
felix  Hcet»*itn*  tutni.  Adam  was  created  in  fellowship  with 
God,  and  hence  with  a  holy  tendency  of  heart,  with  full 
power  not  to  sin  (poate  non  peccare)t  but  also,  during -a 
limited  period  of  probation,  with  power  to  sin  ( po*«e  pee- 
care).  He  did  sin.  As  a  punishment,  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
withdrawn  from  the  race,  and  he  and  his  descendant*  lost 
the  jut**'  .i"ii  f"<''->tr>',  ami  retained  only  the  poatc peccuret 
which  thus  became  the  fatal  non  pomtf  non  ;««.-,(,•,. 

This  titriil»<fi>-<i/  doctrine  of  total  moral  inability  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  /'»_</•  •holatjn'nl  theory  of 
"  philosophical  necessity"  as  an  attril-ute  of  voluntary  ac- 
tion, which,  .sinec  the  time  of  President  Edwards,  has  been 
too  frequently  regarded  essential  to  the  defence  of  Calvin- 
ism.  It  has  beea  conclusively  shown  by  Principal  Cun- 
ningham (Th'-'l",,  ,.  Kssuy  IX.)  that  thie 
inctaphysical  doctrine  i.-  not  <-.,  ntial  to  Calvinism ;  while 
Sir  \VtIIiain  Hamilton  I  /*i*fit**ivH8,  Ajtiiendix,  1,  A.)  and 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  >  /'  -  •>»  in?  Progrf**  of  Eth\- 
c<tl  Philosophy,  Note  0)  propose  to  prove  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely inconsistent  with  Calvinism  as  hi.-turically  taught 
The  phrases  "bondage  of  the  will,"  etc.,  so  frequently 
used  by  all  classes  of  Augu-tinian  theologians,  and  above 
all  by  Luther  in  his  treatise  "l)e  Servo  Arbitrio,"  are  in- 
tended to  apply  only  to  the  corrupt  spontaneous  tendency 
of  (alien  man  to  evil,  which  can  be  reversed  only  by  a  new 
creating  energy  from  abo\e.  At  the  came  time, every  Cal- 
viniet  holds  devoutly  to  the  free  celf-determinatiou  (»f  (ho 
soul  in  every  moral  action,  and  is  at  liberty  to  give  what- 
e\cr  psychological  explanation  of  that  fact  may  seem  to 
him  most  reasonable.  (See  <'»u/i  union  nf'  f-'uirh,  ch.  9,  and 
i'ti/rin'x  />''  >'•  rrititfi  »t  Lifa  i'nfi"n'  Hm:i'mi  Arliitrii.} 

Hence  Calvinists  hohl  — Fir>t.  As  tu  original  guilt.  (1.) 
I  In  man  -in.  having  originated  in  the  free  apostatizing  act  of 
Adam,  dc>ene<  ii-.d'-  wrath  and  curse,  and  immutable  jus- 
tice demands  tlieir  intltctioii.  t  'J. )  Such,  moreover,  was  the 
relation  suKsi-ting  between  Adam  and  his  descendant*  that 
(iod  righteously  regards  ami  treats  each  one  as  he  cornea 
into  b.  .thy  of  the  punishment  of  that  sin,  and 

i  iiently  withdraws  his  lite-giving  fellowship  from  him. 
Some  refer  this  responsibility  of  Adam's  descendants  fur 
his  apodal  i/inu'  act  to  a  purely  sovereign  "  divine  constitu- 
tion "  (New  England  view) ;  others  hold  that  we  all  were  in 
our  generic  essence  guilty  coagents  with  him  in  that  act 
-tic  \  icw  i  :  while  the  common  opinion  is  that  God,  as 
the  guardian  of  our  interests,  gave  to  us  all  the  most  favur- 
able  probation  possible  for  beings  so  constituted  in  Adam 
as  our  covenant  n  pre-entative  (  Keder ••!  \  ic«  |,  The  whole 
race,  therefore,  and  each  individual  it  embraces,  is  under 
the  just  condemn..  '•  :»»d  lience  the  gift  of  Christ, 

and  the  entire  scheme  uf  redemption,  in  its  conception,  ex- 

r1.  and  application,  are  throughout  and  in  e\  er\  - 
a  product  of  so\rni_rn   irracc.     4 iod  was  free  to  provide  it 
tor  t\-w  or  many,  for  all  or  none,  just  as  ho  pleased.     And 
in   every  case  uf  its  application  the  motives  deternu 

ind  in  the  object,  but  only  in  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  will  of  the  Divine  Agent. 

CalviniaU  aloe  hold  Secondly.  As  to  original  sin.  (I.) 
Since  c\  cry  man  thus  c"incs  intu  the  world  in  a  condition  of 
antenatal  forfeiture  because  of  Adam's  apo-fa-y.  he  is  ju- 
dicially excluded  from  the  niurally  quickening  energy  of 
the  Holy  (.ihost,  and  hence  begins  to  think,  feel,  and  act 
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without  a  spontaneous  bias  to  moral  good.  (2.)  I  Jut  since 
moral  obligation  is  positive,  anil  the  soul  is  essentially  act- 
ive, it  instantly  develops  in  action  a  spiritual  blindness  ;m<i 
deathless  to  divine  things,  and  a  positive  im-lination  to  evil. 
This  involves  the  corruption  of  the  whole  nature,  and  abso- 
lute impotency  of  the  will  to  good,  is,  humanly  speaking, 
without  remedy,  and  necessarily  tends  to  the  indefinite  in- 
BMtte  both  of  depravity  and  of  guilt.  It  is  therefore  said 
to  be  total.  Some  Calvinists  hold  original  guilt  to  bo  con- 
ditioned upon  original  depravity  (c.  g.r  the  advocates  of 
me  liato  imputation  and  the  < ,?  trn<lt<<-c  origin  of  souls). 
Others.  ;is  the  writer  of  this  article,  hold  original  depravity 
to  be  the  penal  consequence  of  Adam's  apostatizing  act.  and 
therefore  to  be  conditioned  upon  original  guilt  (hence  im- 
mediate imputation  and  creationism). 

3.  The  advocates  of  the  middle  scheme  have,  of  course, 
varied  very  much  from  the  almost  Pelagian  extreme  occu- 
pied by  many  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  later  Remonstrants. 
to  the  almost  Augustinian  position  of  the  Lutherans  and  of 
the  great  Wcsleyan  Richard  Watson.  The  Semi-pelagians 
admitted  that  the  nature  of  man  was  so  far  injured  by  the 
fall  that  ho  could  do  nothing  in  his  own  strength  morally 
good  in  God's  sight.  But  they  held  that  man  is  able  to  in- 
cline himself  unto  good,  though  he  is  not  able  to  effect  it; 
so  that  in  every  case  of  spiritual  reformation  the  Jirnt  move- 
ment towards  good  is  from  the  soul  itself,  while  the  per- 
formance of  it  is  the  result  of  the  co-operation  of  Divine 
grace  with  the  human  will.  They  consequently  denied  the 
gratia prmwxfau,  but  admitted  the  gratia  co-opcranx. 

The  modern  Protestant  Arminians  (Limborch,  Episco- 
pius,  etc.)  admit  original  m'n,  while  they  deny  original 
ynilt,  and  regard  innate  corruption  rather  as  a  vice  or  fault 
of*  nature  than  as  a  sin  in  the  full  sense  of  that  term.  Dr. 
D.D.  Whedon  ("Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  April,  1862)  admits— 
1.  That  Adam  and  Evo  by  their  apostasy  morally  corrupted 
their  own  nature  and  that  of  all  their  descendants  ;  2.  That 
every  child  of  Adam  is  born  with  an  inherent  tendency  to 
sin  which  he  cannot  remove  by  his  own  power;  3.  That  Adam 
and  Eve  were  fully  responsible  for  their  apostasy,  because 
they  sinned  in  spite  of  possessing  power  to  the  contrary, 
and  therefore  might  justly  have  been  damned ;  4.  Never- 
theless, their  descendants,  although  corrupt  and  prone  to  sin 
from  birth,  are  neither  responsible  nor  punishable  until 
there  has  first  been  bestowed  upon  them  redemptively  a 
gracious  ability  to  the  right;  o.  After  Adam  sinned,  there- 
fore, only  one  alternative  was  open  to  Divine  justice — either 
that  Adam  should  be  punished  at  once  without  issue,  or 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  generate  seed  in  his  own  moral 
likeness,  when  equity  required  that  an  adequate  redemption 
should  be  provided  for  all ;  6.  Hence  Christ  died  for  all 
men,  and  sufficient  grace  (including  gratia  prseveniens  and 
gratia  co-operans)  is  given  to  all  men,  which  is  essential  to 
render  them  responsible,  and  they  become  guilty  only  when 
they  abuse  (by  failing  to  co-operate  with)  that  gracious 
power  to  the  contrary  (pousc  non  pecare)  which  has  been 
conferred  on  them  in  the  gospel. 

Quoting  the  dictum  of  Pres.  Edwards  (  Will,  pt.  4,  g  1), 
"The  essence  of  the  virtue  or  vice  of  dispositions  of'the 
heart  and  actions  of  the  will  lies  not  in  their  cause,  but  in 
their  nature,"  Whedon  says  :  "  To  this  wo  oppose  the  coun- 
ter-maxim, that  in  order  to  responsibility  for  a  given  aetor 
state,  power  in  the  ngent  for  a  contrary  act  or  state  is  requi- 
site. In  other  words,  power  underlies  responsibility."  The 
only  limit  he  allows  to  this  principle  is  in  the  case  of  that 
moral  inability  which  results  from  the  previous  abuse  of 
freedom  by  the  agent  himself.  This  he  declares  is  the  funda- 
mental ground  upon  which  all  the  issues  between  Armin- 
ianism  and  Calvinism  depend.  Thus,  while  Calvinism  ex- 
alts the  redemption  of  Christ  in  its  execution  and  in  each 
moment  of  its  application  as  an  adorable  act  of  transcend- 
ent grace  to  the  ill-deserving,  Arminianism,  in  its  last 
analysis,  makes  it  a  compensation  brought  in  by  the  equit- 
able Governor  of  the  world  to  balance  the  disabilities 
brought  upon  them  without  their  fault  by  the  apostasy  of 
Adam.  This  difference  is  the  practical  reason  that  Calvin- 
ism has  such  a  strong  hold  upon  the  religious  experience 
of  Christians,  and  that  it  finds  such  frequent  irrepressible 
expression  in  the  hymns  and  prayers  of  evangelical  Ar- 
minians. 

VI.  The  Nature  and  Necessity  of  that  Divine  Grai-r  n-fu'i-J, 
in  exercised  in  the  Moral  llevorery  of  Jlumnn  Xatnrf.— 
Grace  is  free  sovereign  favor  to  the  ill-deserving.  It  is  the 
motive  to  redemption  in  the  mind  of  God.  It  is  exercised 
in  the  sacrifice  of  His  Son,  in  the  free  justification  of  the 
believing  sinner  on  the  ground  of  His  vicarious  obedience 
and  sufferings,  and  in  the  total  change  wrought  in  that  sin- 
ner's moral  character  and  actions  by  the  energy  of  the  Holy 
( i  host.  While  the  word  grarc  applies  equally  to  the  ob- 
jective change  of  relations  and  the  subjective  change  of 
character,  it  is  used  in  this  connection  to  designate  that  en- 
ergy of  the  Holy  Ghost  whereby  the  moral  nature  of  the 


human  soul  is  renewed,  and  the  soul,  thus  renewed,  is  en- 
abled to  act  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  God. 

Pclagius  found  in  his  system  neither  need  nor  room  for 
this  Divine  energy,  except  in  the  way  of  objective  revela- 
tions and  educational  and  providential  influences. 

Semi -pelagians  admitted  its  necessity  to  help  man  to  com- 
plete that  which  he  had  himself  commenced,  and  that  it  is 
actually  given  to  all  those  who  had  thus  prepared  themselves 
for  it  and  made  themselves  worthy  of  it. 

Arminians  admit  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
corrupt  will  shall  be  even  predisposed  to  good,  but  they  re- 
gard it  as  a  compensation  for  the  irresponsible  defects  of  an 
inherited  nature,  which  restores  the  native  power  for  either 
good  or  evil,  and  which  depends  for  its  effects  wholly  upon 
the  use  made  of  it  by  the  soul  in  which  it  acts.  This  is 
styled  the  theory  of  co-operation  as  held  by  the  Arminians, 
and  of  **  synergism"  as  held  by  the  followers  of  Melam-li- 
thon  in  Germany.  Regeneration  is  the  result  of  the  co- 
working  of  two  energies,  but  the  determining  factor  is  the 
human  will.  Hence  grace  is  snj/iciens  in  every  case,  and 
efficax.  ab  event n  v-l  rmn/ruitatc. 

Augustinians  and  Calvinists.  on  the  other  hand,  hold — 
1.  That,  for  Christ's  sake,  and  in  spite  of  all  human  de- 
merit, a  gracious  influence  is  excited  on  the  minds  of  all 
men  of  various  intensities.  This  is  "common  grace,"  and 
is  a  moral  and  suasory  influence  on  the  soul,  tending  to 
good,  restraining  evil  passions,  and  adorning  the  soul  with 
the  natural  virtues;  which  may  bo  resisted,  and  is  always 
prevailingly  resisted,  by  the  unregenerate.  2.  But  at  His 
pleasure,  in  certain  cases,  God  exerts  a  new  creative  energy, 
which  in  a  single  act  changes  the  moral  character  of  the 
will  of  the  subject,  and  implants  a  prevailing  tendency  to 
co-operate  with  future  grace  in  all  forms  of  holy  obedience. 
This  is  gratia  efficajc,  "  effectual  calling,"  winch  is  always 
effectual  because  it  consists  in  effecting  a  regenerative 
change  in  the  moral  nature  of  the  will  itself.  The  change 
which  this  grace  effects  is  the  ''new  heart"  of  Scripture, 
the  c(»irci-H{i>  hnltituatift  sen  pamva,  of  which  God  is  the 
agent  and  man  the  subject,  which  as  a  new  habit  of  soul 
lays  the  foundation  for  all  holy  activities.  Augustine  has 
been  followed  by  many  in  styling  this  grace  "irresistible," 
because  it  cannot  be  resisted.  But  this  is  as  incongruous 
as  it  would  be  to  call  the  creation  of  the  world  or  the  gen- 
eration of  a  child  irresistible.  Effectual  calling  consists  in 
a  new  creative  energy  within  the  soul,  making  it  willing, 
upon  which  it  spontaneously  embraces  Christ  and  turns  to 
God  (the  coHrerxio  actualin  urn  actim}.  It  merges  itself 
into  the  very  spontaneity  of  the  will,  and  enfranchises  it 
from  the  corruption  which  had  hitherto  held  it  in  bondage, 
and  restores  it  to  its  normal  equilibrium,  in  harmony  with 
reason  and  conscience  and  the  indwelling  Spirit  of  God. 
3.  Afterwards  this  same  Divine  energy  continues  to  sup- 
port the  soul,  and  prepare  it  for,  and  to  concur  with  it  in, 
every  good  work.  This  grace  is  now  prevailingly  co-operated 
with  by  the  regenerated  soul,  and  at  times  resisted,  until  the 
status  of  grace  is  succeeded  by  the  status  of  glory. 

Calvinists  hold  that  this  "  grace  "  in  all  its  stages  is  purely 
undeserved  favor,  and  therefore  sovereignly  exercised  by 
God  upon  whom  and  at  what  times  He  pleases;  hence  it  is 
called  gratia  gratuita  ct  gratis  data,  otherwise  grace  would 
be  no  more  grace.  It  also  works  in  its  various  stages  pro- 
gressively, except  in  the  single  regenerative  act.  It  is  at 
first  the  gratia  prifrcnirun.  then  the  gratia  operans,  then 
the  gratin  co-nperanitf  and  finally  the  gratia  pcrficifiis,  in- 
cluding the  ttfnuim  pcrseverantifc,  infallibly  securing  perse- 
verance in  faith,  and  obedience  unto  the  complete  redemp- 
tion of  soul  and  body  in  glory. 

VII.  The  Relation  which  the  Eternal  Plan  of  God  bear* 
to  the  Application  of  Redemption  to  Individuals. — Predes- 
tination, or  the  purpose  of  God  to  secure  the  salvation  of 
some  men  and  not  of  all,  has  been  popularly  regarded  as 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  Calvinism,  and  one  most  re- 
volting to  the  moral  sense.  Some  Calvinists,  reasoning 
downward  from  the  nature  of  God  as  absolute,  and  develop- 
ing this  doctrine  in  a  strictly  speculative  manner,  have 
made  it  the  foundation  of  their  whole  system.  These  have 
necessarily  conceived  of  it  in  the  high  and  logically  coherent 
Supralapsarian  sense,  which,  in  a  speculative  point  of  view, 
is  impregnable.  The  vast  majority  of  Calvinists,  however, 
arc  brought  to  this  point  by  practical  rather  than  specula- 
tive considerations,  such  as  the  explicit  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture and  the  personal  sense  of  absolute  unworthiness  and 
moral  impotency,  and  therefore  of  absolute  dependence 
upon  grace.  These  are  all  willing  to  stop  in  the  Infralap- 
sarian  view  of  the  decree  of  redemption,  which,  if  less  logic- 
ally complete,  is  nevertheless  exactly  conformed  to  all  the 
facts  open  to  our  inspection  or  embraced  in  our  experience, 
and  to  all  the  representations  of  Scripture.  The  Scriptures 
never  speak  of  God  as  creating  men  in  order  either  to  save 
or  damn  them,  nor  of  electing  certain  individuals  consid- 
ered merely  as  creatable,  and  then  allowing  them  to  fall  in 
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order  tliiit  they  might  In-  red.  eincd  ;  hut  they  uniformly 
rnl  (Jod  as  electing  Ills  people  out  "f  the  ma-s  of 
gniltv  sinners,  and  thru  as  providing  redemption  for  tin  in 
in  order  to  carry  out  tin1  purpose  of  election.  Arminians 
maintain  that  tiiis  decree  of  election  is  conditioned  "ii  i;-..!1- 
foresight  of  faith  ami  repentance  :  lull  Call  iliists  in.-i.-t  lliat 

if  I'aiih  and  repcnlai an1  tli"  gifts  of  liod   ami  the  fruits 

of   His   Spirit,  they  cannot    !><•  tli nditions    upon  which 

election    is   suspended,   hut    rather   its   predetermined  and 

llta.       \iiLCii-tiiio    licid    tlic    Infralap- 

sarian  scheme.      Tin'  position  of    Tallin  lias  l.ecll  disputed. 

licza,  his    -I cssor  in   '.  narns    ami    \..ctins,  the 

e;rc:it  opponents  of  the  KemonstranN  o'1  llollaiul;  Tui--. 
the  prolocutor  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  have  been  the 
in  i-t  conspicuous  advocates  of  Supralap-arianism.  On  the 
other  hand. the  canons  of  the  Synml  of  Dort  (1619),  tho 
Confession  and  I'alcehi-iu-  of  tin-  Westmin-tcr  Assembly 
i  I*'.!- >,  the  Formula  Consensus  llch  ctiea  (1675),  and  the 
va-t  majority  of  Calviuists,  ancient  and  modern,  are  de- 
cided  Infrahipsai  ians. 

Gottsehalk  (SI-  .1  much  upon  a predcitinatio 

iliijjr.e  of  the  elect  to  salvation  ami  of  the  reprobate  to 
damnation,  and  this  view  lias  often  Keen  offensively  in- 
m;  il  to  i  ili  ini-m  hy  its  enemies.  It  is, 
li'iwever,  a  gratuitous  assumption  and  without  .s.-rip- 
tural  warrant,  ami  not  taught  in  the  recogui/.ed  standards 
of  Calvinism,  t  !od  po-ii  i  \ely  decrees  grace,  and  thus  pro- 
duces all  that  is  good,  lie  only  determines  the  permission 
of  sin,  ami  punishes  it  because  he  forbids  and  in  every  way 
morally  ilisromiteuam'cs  it.  lie  elects  of  free  grace  all 
those  lie  purposes  to  save,  and  actually  saves  them,  while 
those  whom  no  does  not  elect  are  simply  left  under  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  exact  just  ice,  whatever  that  may  he. 
Arehl.ishop  Whately,  himself  an  Arminian.  in  his  ••  F-sa\  s 
on  Some  of  the  Difficulties  in  the.  Writings  of  tho  Apostle 
Paul,"  honorahly  admits  that  the  apparent  harshness  of 
Calvinism  lie.s  in  the  j'n<-t«  of  the  case  us  admitted  hy  al! 
Christians.  All  infants,  idiots,  and  all  helievers  in  Christ 
are  saved  hy  grace — all  others  are  left  to  the  operation  of 

Sure  justice.  It  is  obvious  that  all  who  are  born  sin  and 
ie.  that  all  do  not  believe,  and  that  all  are  not  saved. 
Calvinistie  "particularism"  admits  tho  actual  results  of 
salvation  in  their  widest  scope,  and  refers  all  to  the  gracious 
purpose  and  power  of  God,  out  does  not  restrict  it  one  iota 
within  the  limits  determine.!  hy  the  facts  themselves. 

li.  TV  /litlin-y  i,/'  r.  Vniimn. — Pantheism,  which  is  the  only 
philosophical  basis  of  polytheism  (in  tho  forms  of  Booddh- 
ism.  Biahmanisin,  and  underlying  nil  forms  of  Greek 
philosophy),  and  tho  Dualism  of  Zoroaster  (which  was  re- 
vived in  the  second  and  third  centuries  in  a  Christianized 
form  in  the  various  systems  of  the  Gnostics  and  Manicha-ans), 
together  constituted  tho  substratum  of  all  ancient  philos- 
ophies and  religions.  All  such  systems  were  consequently 
e--cntially  fatalistic,  and  nin.le  sin  either  an  essential  attri- 
bute of  au  eternal  self-existent  Principle,  or  a  necessary 
condition  of  the  eternal  evolution  of  tho  infinite  and  abso- 
lute into  the  finite  and  contingent.  In  necessary  antagon- 
ism to  these  fundamental  heresies,  the  early  Fathers,  espe- 
cially Origen  and  all  his  colleagues  and  followers  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school  from  the  reaction  of  Neo-Platonism  (200-350 
A.  I).),  were  led  in  a  very  unqualified  manner  to  insist  upon 
the  independent,  self  determining  power  of  tho  human  will, 
and  to  maintain  that  sin  is  the  product  of  that  freedom 
abused.  They  universally  held  that  human  nature  was 
morally  ruined  hy  Adam's  sin.  and  that  it  was  redeemed 
by  the  blood  and  restored  by  tho  Spirit  of  Christ;  but  they 
conceived  of  these  great  principles  in  a  crude  and  indefinite 
manner,  without  determining  their  relations  to  each  other. 
All  the  ancient  Fathers  were  induced  to  render  special  at- 
tention to  the  defence  of  human  self-determining  power  as 
the  basis  of  responsibility.  As  a  general  fact,  the  Greeks 
were  specially  distinguished  for  emphasizing  the  autocracy 
of  the  will,  without  denying  the  need  of  grace,  while  the 
Latins  especially  emphasized  inherited  depravity,  without 
denying  the  freed.. in  of  the  will.  And  the  anthropology 
of  the  Crock  Church  has  continued  to  preserve  the  same 
characteristics  to  the  present  day  I  .U/i<iii>i«ni«,  Espn*.  in 

/'«. I/Ill. 1»,     1'S.    1.    7   :      <>rl/,:  „/,,.,•      I':,  „/,,•,,•,,„      ,,/'      1>,I,I-      M:::, ;/:,.. 

Ill  I'J  i.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  during  the  third  cen- 
tury a  marked  tendency  in  the  Latin  Church  to  mor. 
found  views  as  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature  and  rela- 
tions of  man.  This  characteristic  was  developed  most 
obi  ioiisly  in  Tcrtullian  of  Carthage  i  '_'L'll  A.  1).).  who  tan.'lir 
the  propagation  (<•.'•  tfinlin-i-}  of  a  corrupt  nature  from 
Adam  to  each  of  his  descendants  ;  in  Hilary  of  1'. 
(illisi;  ami  iu  Ambrose  of  Milan  (:i"7 I.  the  most  explicit 
defender  in  that  age  of  the  sovereignty  of  Hod  and  the 
moral  impotence  of  man.  and  the  immediate  teacher  of 
Augustine.  Hut  the  "  history  "  of  all  systematic  theology 
properly  commences  with  the  great  eontrov  ersy  of  Augustine 
ami  IVlagius  in  ;he  first  .juarter  of  the  fifth  century.  On 


the  one  hand   we  have  Augustine 

:.-,  in   Numidia,  the   son  ol    a   heathen    lather   mid   of 

the   sainted    Monica,  in    turn  a  prodigal,  nnl.chever,  Mani- 

dia'an,    Platonist,   disciple    of   Anil. !..-«•.    (hiislian    of  pro- 

j   found    experience,   preacher  ami    teacher  of   transcendent 

L'cnin-.  bishop   of   Hippo  I.egius   from   ll'.l.'.  to  l.'ill,  and   the 

'ii  of  all  time.    On  the  other  hand  in-  ha\  c 

1'. -latins  (Morgan),  a    British   monk,  student    of  the  (Jreek 

Fathers,  a  man   of  pure    lite,  clear,  practical    intellect,    and 

earnest  zeal  for  the  moral  interests  of  human  life.  He  was 
the  moral  author  of  the  system  which  boars  his  name,  while 
its  intellectual  constructor  was  Caelestius,  a  youthful  Koman 
advocate;  and  its  most  effective  advocate  was  Julian,  the 
deposed  bishop  of  Lchitium.  in  Campania.  The  opinions 
of  Pclagius  were  universally  condemned  by  the  whole 
Church,  Eastern  and  Western,  at  the  councils  held  a' 
thage,  407  and  416  A.  1).,  at  the  council  at  Milevc, -I  It!  A.  ]>., 
l.y  the  popes  Innocent  and  /o-inms,  and  by  the  o'cuinenieul 
council  held  at  Ephesus,  431  A.  D.  This  rapid  and  univer- 
sal condemnation  of  Pelagianism,  after  making  all  due 
allowance  for  extraneous  influences,  proves  that,  however 
indefinite  the  views  of  the  ancient  <ireek  Fathers  may  have 
been,  nevertheless  the  system  taught  by  Augustine  was  in 
all  essentials  the  common  and  original  faith  of  the  Church. 
In  the  history  of  tho  entire  Church  to  the  present  moment, 
Pelagianism  has  been  never  adopted  into  the  public  creed 
of  any  ecclesiastical  body  except  that  of  tho  Soeinians 
(Kacoriaa  Catechifm,  1605),  and  it  has  prevailed  practically 
only  among  Rationalists,  whoso  Christianity  was  disente- 
grating  into  Deism, 

In  the  mean  time,  John  Cassian,  a  disciple  of  Chrysostom, 
abbot  of  the  monastery  at  Marseilles,  brought  into  promi- 
nence tho  middle  system  of  compromise,  whose  advocates 
were  at  first  styled  Massilians;  during  the  Middle  Ages  and 
at  present  in  the  Romish  Church,  Semi-pelagians  ;  among 
Lutherans.  Syncrgists:  and  among  tho  Reformed,  Armin- 
ians. His  most  influential  supporters  and  followers  were 
Vim-cut  ins  of  Lerinum  (434),  Faustus,  bishop  of  Rhegium 
(475),  Gennadius,  and  Amobius ;  and  his  opinions  pre- 
vailed in  Franco  for  a  long  time,  and  were  confirmed  by  the 
provincial  synods  of  Aries  (472)  and  of  Lyons  (475). 
Against  this  party  Augustine  wrote  his  great  works  "  lie 
Pra?destinatione  Sanctorum,"  and  "  Do  Dono  Persevoran- 
t  i:e."  and  he  was  ably  represented  by  Prosper  and  II  ilarius. 
and  the  unknown  author  of  the  great  work  "  De  Vocatione 
Omnium  Gentium,"  ascribed  to  Pope  Leo  I.  (461 ) ;  by  A  vilus, 
archbishop  of  Vienne  (490-523),  Ctcsarius,  archbishop  of 
Aries  (502-542),  and  by  Fulgentius  of  Ruspe  (1533).  Semi- 
pclagianism  was  condemned  by  the  decree  of  Pope  Gelasiua 
(496),  and  finally  in  the  synods  of  Orange  and  Valence 
(529),  which  were  confirmed  by  the  edict  of  Pope  Boniface 
(530);  from  which  time  a  moderate  form  of  Augustinian- 
ism  became  the  recognized  orthodoxy  of  the  entire  Western 
Church.  It  was  taught  by  Gregory  the  Great,  and  held  by 
the  emperor  Charlemagne,  the  two  persons  who  exerted 
tho  greatest  influence  in  tho  reconstruction  of  Europe  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  held  through- 
out those  ages  by  all  tho  greatest  Church  teachers  and  or- 
naments, as  the  Venerable  Bede  (673-735),  Alcuin  ($04),  and 
Claudius  of  Turin  (839).  The  history  of  the  persecution 
and  condemnation  of  Gottschalk,  under  the  influence  of 
Rabanus  Muurus  and  Hinokmar,  with  which  Scotus  Erigens 
was  involved  (about  850),  prove  beyond  question  that  the 
entire  Church  of  that  age,  and  even  the  part  most  opposed 
to  Gottschalk,  was  agreed  in  adopting  the  Augustinian 
system  (as  they  understood  it),  and  all  the  consequences 
that  flowed  from  it.  (Nrttiiilrr.)  All  tho  most  illustrious 
teachers  of  the  scholastic  age,  making  allowance  for  tho 
extravagance  of  many  of  their  speculations,  were  disciples  of 
Augustine:  as,  for  example,  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury (910);  St.  Bernard,  bishop  of  Clairvanx  (1140) ;  Peter 
Lombard,  "  Magister  Sententiarum ;"  Hugo  do  St.  Victor; 
and,  above  all,  Thomas  Aquinas,  "Doctor  Angclicu»"(  1247), 
and  Thomas  IJrndivardine.  archbishop  of  Canterbury  i  i 
The  Dominicans  as  a  class  followed  Aquinas,  while  the 
Franciscans  followed  their  champion.  Duns  Scotus  (1265), 
tor  Snbtilis,"  and  in  that  age  the  ablest  advocate  of 
Seini-pelagianism.  The  controversies  then  revived  have 
continued  to  agitate  the  Kotuish  Church  up  to  the  pr 
time,  when  thev  have  been  annihilated  by  the  capitulation 
of  the  whole  body  to  the  Jesuits  iu  (he  Council  of  the  Vat- 
ican (1S7IM.  The  Council  of  Trent  (1546)  attempted  to 

satisfy  both   parties  l.y  indefinite  decrees,  and  in rdingly 

both  Augustiniaiis  and  Semi  |  .  i... mists  and  E 

ists,  have  claimed  that  their  roped  n  c  i  iew  -  uied. 

The  truth  is.  that  while  the  general  statements  of  don 
which  arc  to  hi-  found  among  the  canons  are  Angavtinian 
in  form,  the  more  detailed  explanations  which  1..11..W  are 
uniformly  Semi-pelagian  in  sense.  The  Jesuit  societ\. 
whose  doctrines  and  casuistry  hale  been  signally  ventilated 
iu  the  "Provincial  Letters"  of  the  immortal  Pascal,  has 


CALVINISM. 


always  advocated  Semi-pelagianism.  The  illustrious  ;ren~ 
tlcinen  of  Port  Royal.  Paris,  called  Jansenists  from  .lau- 
senius,  bishop  of  Ypres  (Tillemont,  Arnauld,  \icolc.  Pas- 
cal, Quesncl,  etc.),  were  at  the  .same  time  devout  Catho- 
lics,  and  in  the  matters  of  grace  and  predestination  earn- 
est Calvinists.  They  wcrr  persecuted  hy  the  Jesuits,  and 
finally  outlawed  bv  the  bulls  of  Popes  Innocent  X.  and 
Alexander  VII.  (1653  and  1650  A.  !>.).  and  of  Clement  X  I. 
(1713).  By  the  suicidal  action  of  the  (Ecumenical  Council 
of  the  Vatican  (1870)  all  Scripture,  traditions,  canons  of 
councils,  and  classical  theology  have  been  superseded  by  the 
plenary  inspiration  of  a  pope  who  in  turn  is  a  creature  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  Thus  at  last  Popery  has  become 
definitely  Semi-pelagian. 

AH  the  great  evangelical  teachers  and  forerunners  of  the 
Reformers  in  the  century  immediately  preceding  the  Re- 
formation were  decided  Av.gnstinians.  (Xaandw'taitt,  //<.,., 
vol.  ii.,  p.  609).  This  is  most  conspicuously  true  of  Wick- 
liffe  (1384),  Jerome  of  Prague.  John  Huss  (  1415),  John  of 
Goch  (1475),  John  of  Wesalia,  Jerome  Savonarola,  a  Domi- 
nican (1498),  John  Wesscl  (1499),  "the  Light  of  the  World," 
and  his  disciple,  the  great  Grecian,  John  Keuehlin,  in  his 
turn  the  teacher  of  Mclanehthon.and  Staupitz,  vicar-general 
of  the  Augustines  and  the  spiritual  teacher  of  Luther. 

AH  of  the  great  national  Reformers,  Zwingle  of  Switz- 
erland, Luther  of  Germany,  Calvin  of  France,  Cranmer  of 
England,  and  Knox  of  Scotland,  although  each  movement 
was  self-originated  and  different  from  the  others  in  many 
permanent  characteristics,  were  alike  strictly  Calvinistic. 
The  complete  agreement  of  Zwinglo  with  what  was  after- 
wards called  Calvinism  on  the  point  of  absolute  predesti- 
nation, although  denied  by  Moshcim  and  Milner,  is  beyond 
question.  (See  his  work  "  Be  Providentia  Dei,"  written 
when  Calvin  was  twenty  years  old  ;  also  Scott's  "Continua- 
tion of  Milner,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  142-231;  Neander's  "Christ. 
Doc.,"  vol  ii.,  p.  668;  and  Cunningham's  "Theology  of  the 
Reformers,"  Essay  V.)  That  Luther  agreed  with  Calvin 
on  all  points  considered  characteristic  of  his  system,  with 
the  exception  of  the  sacraments,  is  demonstrated  by  his 
great  work,  "  De  Servo  Arbitrio"  (1525),  written  against 
the  " De  Libero  Arbitrio"  of  Erasmus,  the  sentiments  of 
which  were  never  retracted,  and  are  obviously  in  harmony 
with  all  his  religious  opinions  in  their  entirety.  Melanch- 
thon,  in  the  earliest  editions  of  his  "Loci  Communes" 
(1521),  took  extreme  ground  as  to  the  moral  impotence  of 
the  human  will  and  absolute  predestination,  which,  how- 
ever, he  gradually  and  radically  modified  in  subsequent  edi- 
tions, until  he  finally  assumed  Synergistic  or  Arminian 
ground.  The  personal  followers  of  Melanchthon  excited  the 
strong  opposition  ofXhc  stricter  Lutherans,  and  the  struggle 
came  to  an  explosion  in  the  Weimar  Confutation  (15,'iS). 
The  result  was  the  triumph  of  the  stricter  party,  who  left 
to  posterity  that  grandest  monument  of  Lutheran  symbol- 
ism, the  '•  Formula  Concordiaj"  (1580).  The  system  here 
presented  agrees  in  all  its  deepest  positions  with  Calvinism 
as  presented  in  this  paper.  It  differs  from  it  (a)  by  making 
the  sacrament  ot  liapl  ism  the  efficient  means  by  which  ordi- 
narily regeneration  is  effected;  (&)  by  making  the  difference 
between  the  saved  and  the  lost  to  be  ultimately  determined 
by  the  "non-resistance"  to  grace  of  the  former  in  contrast 
with  the  resistance  of  the  latter.  In  all  other  respects,  as 
to  the  guilt,  pollution,  and  helplessness  of  the  condition 
into  which  all  children  arc  born,  as  to  justification,  and  the 
necessity  and  the  efficacy  of  regenerating  and  sanctifying 
grace,  it  is  one  with  Calvinism. 

]iy  far  the  greatest  of  the  Reformers,  viewed  either  as  a 
theologian,  an  interpreter  of  Scripture,  as  a  social  organizer, 
and  founder  of  churches  and  republics,  was  John  Calvin. 
His  "  Institutes"  ( 1 5:10),  written  when  he  was  twenty-seven 
years  old,  the  first  and  grandest  work  of  systematic  di- 
vinity the  world  has  seen,  has  recast  Augustinianism  in  its 
final  Protestant  form,  and  handed  it  over  to  the  modern 
world  stamped  with  its  great  author's  name.  His  "Com- 
mentaries" are  acknowledged  by  the  most  advanced  mod- 
ern scholars  of  every  school  to  be  upon  the  whole  the  ablest 
and  most  complete  work  of  the  kind  ever  achieved  by  a 
single  hand.  His  "Tractatus"  consists  of  various  contro- 
versial treatises  in  defence  of  the  truth,  and  his  "  Epistolre  " 
consist  of  his  voluminous  correspondence  with  princes, 
nobles  and  commoners,  statesmen  and  churchmen  in  every 
part  of  the  Protestant  world,  concerning  the  important 
movements  then  revolutiniti/ing  Kurope,  both  in  Church 
and  State.  liy  him  Calvinism  and  its  correlates.  Presby- 
terianism  in  the  Church  anil  republicanism  in  the  State. 
were  not  invented,  but  advocated  and  disseminated  with 
transcendent  ability  and  success.  His  doctrines  have  been 
most  consistently  developed  and  illustrated  in  the  writings 
of  such  men  as  Bullinger,  Martin  Bucer,  Theodore  Beza, 
Diodati,  Heidegger,  Turretin,  Cocceius,  Witsius,  Vitringa, 
Markius,  De  Moor,  Pictet,  John  Owen,  and  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards; in  the  deliverance  of  the  international  Synod  of 


Dort  (161S-19),  of  the  national  Assembly  of  Westminster 
(  11148),  of  the  French  synods  of  Charenton  and  Alez,  and 
in  the  following  creeds  and  confessions  of  the  Church  :  The 
(.'reed  of  the  Waldensian  pastors  at  Angrogne  (1532),  tho 
two  Helvetic,  the  Gallic,  Belgic,  and  Scotch  Confessions,  tho 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Lambeth 
Articles  (1595),  the  Articles  of  Religion  of  the  Dublin  Con- 
vocation (1615).  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  the  Savoy  Con- 
fession of  the  English  (1658),  and  the  Boston  Confession 
(1680)  of  the  American  Independents,  Calvinism  is  pro- 
fessed by  all  those  Protestants  of  Germany  who  embrace  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  the  national  (Protestant)  churches 
of  France,  Switzerland,  Holland,  England,  and  Scotland, 
the  Independents  and  Baptists  of  England  and  America, 
and  the  various  branches  of  the  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  America, — in  all  about  thirty-six 
millions  of  adherents,  if  the  Episcopal  churches  are  in- 
cluded. From  the  time  of  Archbishop  Laud  (1644)  a  large 
proportion  of  the  clergy  and  influential  writers  of  the  Epis- 
copal churches  have  been  Arminian,  and  it  has  even  been 
disputed  whether  the  Church  of  England  was  originally 
Calviuistic  or  not.  The  fact  that  the  founders  and  leading 
ministers  of  that  Church  were  thorough  Calvinists  during 
the  first  hundred  years  of  its  history,  and  that  its  creed 
remains  such  to  this  day,  is  as  certain  and  as  conspicuous 
as  any  other  fact  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  seven- 
teenth article,  "On  Predestination,"  corresponds  in  spirit, 
design,  and  expression  with  all  the  other  Calvinistic  creeds 
in  the  world.  Tyndal,  Frith,  Barnes,  who  suffered  under 
Henry  VIII.;  Hooper,  Latimer,  Ridley,  who  suffered  under 
Bloody  Mary ;  Cranmer,  the  real  author,  and  Jewel,  who  gave 
the  finishing  touch  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  were  all  Cal- 
vinists. Jewel  wrote  to  Peter  Martyr  of  Zurich,  "We  do 
not  differ  from  your  doctrine  by  a  hair's  breadth."  Cran- 
mer put  Martin  Bucer  and  Peter  Martyr  into  the  divinity 
chairs  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  "The  same  is  proved 
by  the  whole  history  of  the  proceedings  conuected  with  the 
Lambeth  Articles,  the  cases  of  Bare  and  Barret  (1595),  tho 
Irish  Articles  (1615),  and  the  Synod  of  Dort  (1619)."  (r«,,- 
»/»'//m»j.)  The  sources  of  information,  and  the  arguments 
on  both  sides  of  this  controversy,  may  be  found  in  the 
"  Works  of  the  Parker  Society,"  Richmond's  "  Fathers  of  the 
English  Church,"  the  "Zurich  Letters,"  the  works  of  Hey- 
lin,  Winchester,  Daubeny,  Tomline,  and  Lawrence  on  the 
Arminian  side,  and  the  works  of  Prynnc,  Hickman,  Top- 
lady.  Overton,  Goode,  and  Principal  Cunningham  on  the 
Calyinistic  side. 

Over  this  vast  area  of  time,  and  under  all  these  various 
conditions  of  national  and  ecclesiastical  life,  Calvinism  pre- 
serves its  essential  identity  as  a  system  of  theological  prin- 
ciples. It  has,  of  course,  undergone  within  these  limits* 
very  various  modifications  as  to  details  of  structure  and 
modes  of  statement.  In  Germany  it  has  been  rendered 
less  thorough  and  definite  through  the  influence  of  the  com- 
promising school  of  Melanchthon.  In  Holland,  England, 
and  Scotland  it  has  been  modified  in  form  by  the"Federal 
Scheme"  introduced  by  Cocceius  and  tho  Westminster  di- 
vines (1650).  In  France  it  was  temporarily  modified  by  the 
"  Universalismus  Hypotheticus,"  or  the  universal  impeha- 
tion  and  limited  application  of  redemption  (1642),  as  held 
by  Amyraldus,  Daille,  and  Placeus  on  the  Continent,  and 
by  Baxter.  Davcnant.  and  in  modern  times  by  Wardlawand 
others,  in  England.  In  America  it  has  been  coerced  through 
more  radical  and  more  transient  transformations  in  tho 
speculations  of  Hopkins,  the  younger  Edwards,  Emmous, 
N.  W.  Taylor,  and  others  of  the  New  England  school. 

C.  The  I'rurticitl  Effects  i>f  (Juleinitm  on  J'ers/mal  Moral 
Chitrai'trr,  and  tijton  tl/r  Xncitif  and  Political  hitercriltt  of 
Men. — From  the  time  of  Ccclcstius  and  Julian,  in  the  fifth 
century,  to  that  of  Heylin  (11159)  and  Tomline  (1811),  the 
<i  prim-!  objection  has  always  been  brought  against  Calvin- 
ism that  its  principles  arc  necessarily  immoral,  and  must 
lead  either  to  licentious  liberty  or  to  abject  subserviency,  to 
discouragement  in  the  use  of  means,  and  to  undue  dispar- 
agement and  neglect  of  human  reason.  It  is  argued  that 
the  doctrine  of  tho  absolute  moral  impotence  of  man's  will 
must  destroy  all  sense  of  accountability,  and  that  the  doc- 
trine of  absolute  decrees  must  cause  the  use  of  means  to  ap- 
pear either  unnecessary  or  ineffectual,  and  to  lead  to  despair 
upon  the  one  hand,  or  to  licentiousness  upon  the  other. 

The  advocates  of  Calvinism  have  triumphantly  vindicated 
the  moral  character  of  their  system  in  two  ways:  1st,  on 
tho  ground  of  reason.  Tho  recognition  of  tho  true  (i.e., 
actual)  condition  of  man's  nature  and  relations  to  God,  as 
this  is  revealed  in  Scripture  and  experience,  must  be  more 
moral  in  its  effect  than  the  most  skillful  misrepresentation 
possible  of  that  actual  condition  can  be.  The  historian 
Fronde,  himself  held  by  no  trammels  of  sect  or  party,  says 
in  his  late  address  at.  St.  Andrew's  (1871) :  "  If  Arminianisin 
most  commends  itself  to  our  feelings,  Calvinism  is  nearer  to 
tho  facts,  however  harsh  or  forbidding  those  facts  may 
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cccm."     Archbishop  Whalcly.  himself  an  Arminian  I  in  his 

"II    "Some     of    tin.     Difficulties    ill    till-   Writing!"    Ill'    St. 

1'aul  "  I,  acknowledges  that  the  ordinary  objections  against 
tin;  moral  attributes  of  Calv  in  ism  are  in  etleof  ..l.j.  .•!  I-MI-  to 
the  open  f'ii'i*  ot  tli..  '-use.  Thill  standard  ol'  moral.*  which 
the  ground  of  obligation  in  tin-  supreme  will  of  the 
All  |  :ul  of  a  tendency  to  jironi.it"1  hapj 

Illl'l  which  utterly  condemn.-  fallen  mall,  is  ohv  iou-l.v  higher. 

ami  iln-i-i't'ori.  more  moral,  than  a  more  Mil  pleasing  one 
which  cithiT  justitics  or  excuses  him.  Tin-  system  which 
tea-dies  the  total  depravity  an.l  guiltiness  of  human  uaturo 
from  hirth,  its  absolute  .l.'p..n.|i-ni.,.  upon  Divine  gnu-.',  to- 
gether with  the.  universal  sweep  ol"  Uod's  absolute  cU 
;ii  "tiee  maintaining  the  free  agency  of  man  and  the  infal- 
libility of  the  Divine  purpose,  must  of  course  empty  man 
ot  -.'I!,  make  all  men  equal  before  the  law,  and  exalt  tl 
wi-c  ainl  all-powerful  Father  to  the  control  of  all  e\ 
such  a  system  must  makr  the  hi<_'hest  attainments  the  con- 
iliiiuii  ami  thr  fruit  of  tio.l's  favor,  and  must  raise  ev ' 
wcakc-t  believer  to  tin'  position  of  an  invincible  champion 
for  (io. I  ami  the  right,  "a  co-worker  together  with  Sod." 
2d,  In  the  SIT  on.  t  plaee, '  'ah  inists  claim  that  on  the  ground 
of  an  illustrious  ami  unparalleled  historical  record  they  can 
show  that  their  system  IKK  been  eminently  distinguished  by 
the  .Heels  produced  by  it  upon  all  the  communities  which 
ha\  e  embraced  it  in  its  purer  forms,  as  to  thr  follow  ing  par- 
ticulars :  (it)  the  general  standard  of  moral  character  prac- 
tically reali/e.l  in  personal  and  social  life;  (It)  the  amount 
of  rationally  regulated  liberly  realized  both  in  Church  and 
mdard  of  popular  intelligence  and  cduca- 

tion    actually    attainel:    (d)    the    testimony    yielded    to    the 

power  of  the  truth  by  the  number  and  illustrious  character 
of  its  mart'. .  the  /.cal  and  devotion  expressed  in 

sustained  missionary  efforts  for  the  extension  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ. 

1st.  As  to  the  influence  of  Calvinism  on  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  individuals,  it  is  only  necessary  hero  to  quote  the 
ex-rector  Froude's  citation  of  the  names  of  "William  the 
Silent,  Luther,  Calvin,  Kno\,  Andrew  Melville,  the  regent 
Murray,  Coligny,  Cromwell,  Milton,  John  I.unyau — men 
possessed  of  all  the  qualities  which  give  nobility  and 
Ii  ur  to  human  nature."  As  to  its  effect  upon  the 
il  moral  character  of  communities,  it  will  bo  sufficient 
to  cite  the  Waldelisians  ;  the  little  radiant  state  of  Gene v  a. 
\\lio-e  Protestant  reconstruction  began  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Court  of  Morals ;  the  Huguenots,  as  compared  with 
their  Catholic  fellow-citizens:  the  .lansetiists,  as  compared 
with  the  .lesuils;  the  Dutch  Protestants  prior  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century:  the  Scotch  Covenanters  : 
the  Knglish  Puritans,  whose  very  name  signalizes  thciremi- 
nent  nioriil  character,  in  contrast  with  the  unparalleled  cor- 
ruption brought  in  at  the  Restoration  in  association  with 
the  ccclc-iastical  revolution  effected  by  the  despot  Land 
Macaiiliiy's  ••  L--.iv-  on  Milton"  and  llullam's  "Con- 
stitutional History"):  and  finally,  all  those  sections  of 
America  settled  by  English  Puritan  New  Englanders,  by 
the  Senteh  and  Scotch-Irish,  and  by  Presbyterians  from 
France  and  Holland. 

Mr.  Fronde  i  .1 '/</<•'*«,  p.  7)  says:  '•  The  first  symptom  of 
its  operation,  wherever  it  established  itself,  was  to  oblit- 
i he  distinction  between  sins  and  crimes,  and  to  make 
the  moral  law  the  rule  I  ••&  U  persons."  Pas- 

cal, the  sublime  avenger  of  the  persecuted  rcligioni-ts  of 
1'ort  I'.oy  al.  shows  in  tin'  first  nine  of  his  "  Provincial  Let- 
ter- "  the  connection  between  the  infamous  morality  of  the 
hi  and  their  Semi-pelagian  views  as  to  sin  and  grace. 
Sir. lames  Mackintosh,  in  vol.  x.xxv  i.  of  the  ••  F.dinburgh  Ke- 

viow,"  vindicates  ut  length  the  -ality  of  the  theological 

doctrine  of  predestination  by  a  general  review  of  the  his- 
'Uspieuous  professors. 

2d.  It  appears  superfluous  to  prove  the  tendency  of  Cal- 

vinism  to  promote  IV lorn  and   popular    government,    both 

in  Church  and   State.      Its  principles  strip  the  mini-try  of 
il  power.-:    they  make  all  men  nn.  I  all  ( 'hri-t'ians 
equal    beli. re    Hod:   they  make    i;  ,.|    ;,),,olute   and    supreme 
all.  and  the  '  controller  and   di-p..-,.r  of  hu- 

itl'iiirs.      Hence  all  churches  accepting    Calvinism,  ntl- 
orcvcnted    b  conditions,    have    innncd 

adopted  popular  constitutions,  cither  1're-byterian  or  Inde- 
pendent 'I'his  is  true  of  all  the  cliurches'of  Switzerland. 
c.  Holland,  the  Palatinate.  Scotland.  America,  and  the 
free  eliurchc-  of  Kn^'hind  and  Irchind.  The  apparent  ex- 
ception i.-  the  Knglish  F.stahlishnicnt.  The  history  of  it- 
political  relations  ex plains  its  prchitica!  ehariieter. '  Craii- 
mer  and  the  other  Calvinislic  founders  of  that  Church  held. 
a-  did  Archbishop  (slier,  a  very  moderate  theory  of  the 
e-pi-eopute.  and  submitted  to  the  coii-t  it  ut  ion  actually  es- 
taMi-hed  only  for  state  reasons.  Attervvards.  as  Calvinism 
1-ecalne  more  thoroughly  incorporated  in  the  public  faith, 
Presbyterianism  via-  c-tabli-hcd  by  the  I. .MIL'  Parliament, 
and  Independency  by  the  Puritan  army  and  Protector.  It 


ia  a  conspicuous  fact  of  Knglish   history  that  high  views 

M   to   tb,    pi'To _Miivcs   of    the   ministry  h»vo  always  »n- 
taironi/  !  -  doct  i  ine. 

The  political  inllucnce  ot'  Calv  inism  was  at  an  ear!1, 

riod     discerned     by     kings    aS    Well     as     by    the     people.        'I  he 

Waldenses  were  tin1  freemen  of  the  ante  Kofoimat  ion  pi 
riod.     The  republic  was  established  at  the  fame  time  with 
Presbytery  at  Geneva.      The   Hollanders,  grouped  around 
the  sublime  figure  of  William  the  Silent  >  /trin- 

i*1't\,  performed  deeds  of  heroism  against  odds  of  tyranny 
unparalleled  utterly  in  all  foregoing  and  subsequent 
tory.  This  battle  was  fought  by  Calvini-tic  Holland,  and 
the  victory  won  (1590)  completely  before  the  Arminian 
controversies  had  commenced.  Add  to  thc-o  the  French 
Huguenots,  the  Scotch  d.v  enantcrs,  the  English  Puritans  in 
the  Old  and  in  the  New  World,  and  we  make  good  our  claim 

i  that  Calvinists  have  been  successful  champion*  of  rcgu- 

j  lated  freedom  among  men. 

Bancroft,  the  historian  of  our  republic,  attributes  over 

I  and  over  again  the  modern  impulse  to  republican  liberty  to 
the  little  republic  of  Geneva-  and  to  its  Calv  inist  ic  theology 
(vol.  i.,  266;  ii..  461-464).  Ho  credits  the  moulding  of 
American  institutions  chiefly  to  New  F.ngland  Independ- 
ents, and  to  Dutch,  French,  and  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians. 
"The  Mecklenburg  Declaration,  signed  on  the  20lh  of 
May.  KT.'i,  more  than  a  year  before  that  of  July  4,  I77C, 
signed  in  Philadelphia,  was  tho  first  voice  publicly  raised 
for  American  independence.  And  tho  convention  by  which 
it  was  adopted  and  signed  consisted  of  twenty-seven  delc- 

.  nine  of  whom,  including  the  iiresidentand  sect' 
were  ruling  ciders,  and  one,  Kev.  II.  J.  Halch.  was  a 
by terian  minister."      Tucker,  in  his  life  of  Jefferson,  says: 
'•  F. very  ono  must  bo  persuaded  that  one  of  these  papers 
must  have  been  borrowed  from  the  other;"  and  Bancroft 
has  made  it  certain  that  the  Declaration  of  Jefferson  was 
written   a  year   after  that  of   Mecklenburg.      Tho  corre- 
spondence between  the  representative  system  and  the  grada- 
tions of  sessions,  presbyteries,  provincial  synods,  and  na- 

I  tional  general  assemblies,  developed  in  tin-  Westminster 
Confession,  to  tho  federal  system  of  Stale  and  national  gov- 
ernments in  the  Constitution  of  tho  United  States,  is  too 
remarkable  to  have  been  accidental. 

."1.  The  relation  of  Calvinism  to  education  is  no  less  con- 
spicuous and  illustrious.  The  little  republic  of  Geneva  be- 
came the  sun  of  the  European  world.  Tho  Calvinists  of 
France,  in  spite  of  all  their  embarrassments,  immediately 
founded  and  sustained  three  illustrious  theological  schools  at 
Montauban,  Saumur,  and  Sedan.  The  Huguenots  so  far  sur- 
passed their  fellow-countrymen  in  intelligence  and  skill  that 
their  banishment  on  the  occasion  of  the  Revocation  of  tho 
F.dict  of  Nantes  (1685)  quickened  the  manufactures  and 
trades  of  Germany,  England,  and  America,  and  for  a  time 
almost  paralyzed  the  skilled  industries  of  France.  (See 
Wciss's  "  History  French  Protestant  Refugees.")  The  frag- 
ment of  marshy  sca-coastconstituting  Holland  became  tho 
commercial  focus  of  tho  world,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
communities  in  the  society  of  nations,  and  the  mother  of 
flourishing  colonies  in  both  hemispheres.  Tho  peasantry  of 
Scotland  has  been  raised  far  above  that  of  any  other  Eu- 
ropean nation  by  the  universal  education  afforded  by  her 
parish  schools.  Tho  common-school  system  of  Puritan 
New  England  is  opening  up  a  new  era  of  human  history. 
In  this  country,  for  the  first  two  hundred  years  of  its  his- 
tory.  "  almost  every  college  and  seminary  of  learning,  and 
almost  every  academy  and  common  school  even,  which  ex- 
had  been  built  tip  and  sustained  by  Calvinists."  (See 
"  New  Knglander."  October.  1- 

4th.  The  martyrology  of  Calvinism  is  pre-eminent  in  the 
ii  of  the  entire  Church.  We  call  to  witness  John 
Hnss  and  .Icronie  of  Prague,  who  perished  for  their  adhe- 
rence to  this  faith  one  hundred  years  before  I.uthcr.  The 
Waldcn-cs,  of  whom  were  the  "slaughtered  saints  whose 
hones  ii,.  -cattcrcd  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold,"  the  v  ic- 
tims  of  the  reign  of-  liloody  Mary,"  John  Rogers  and  I'.i-h- 
ops  Hooper.  Fernir.  II  id  ley .  l.atimer,  and  Cranmcr,  and  their 
fellow-martyrs,  were  all  Calvinists,  as  well  us  Hamilton 
and  Wishart,  the  victims  of  Clavcrhoiise  and  the  "  Killing 
Time  "of  1'  'and.  and  the  victims  of  the  High 

Commission  and  of  the"  Pdoo.h  A  --i/e-  "  of  Knghind  '.  ' 
I'nder  Charles  V.  and  Philip  of  Spain,  Holland  had  been 
made  a  spectacle  to  nil  nations  by  her  sufferings,  and  had 
surpassed  all  other  Christian  communities  with  the  number 
and  steadfastness  of  her  martyrs.  When  the  duke  of  Alva 
left  the  Netherlands.  December.  l.'>7o.  he  boasted  that  within 
five  years  he  had  delivered  eighteen  thousand  six  hundred 
heretics  to  the  executioner.  I  Motley's  "  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic."  vol.  ii.,  p.  4i*7. 1  Moreover,  Calvinists  claim  the 
victims  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  and  Italy:  thelii 
of  the  Huguenots  of  France,  from  the  martyr-doom  of  I.e- 
clerc  (1523)  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
1598 ;  the  victims  of  the  unparalleled  atrocity  of  the  mas- 
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sacro  of  St.  Bartholomew,  August  22,  1572,  when  some  ! 
fifty  thousand  pi-incus,  noblemen,  ;md  commoners  perished 
at  one  time  by  the  hand  of  as.sassius;  and  all  the  hundred* 
of  thousands  of  the  very  (lower  of  France  who  fell  victims 
cither  to  the  wars  which  raged  with  comparatively  short 
exceptions  from  the  Reformation  to  1085,  or  to  the  dra- 
goonings,  the  galleys,  and  the  expatriation  which  preceded 
and  followed  that  dreadful  time. 

5th.  Calvinism  has  been  proved  an  eminent  incentive  to 
all  missionary  enterprises,  domestic  and  foreign.  It  is,  of 
course,  acknowledged  that  several  Christian  bodies  not 
characterized  by  what  are  generally  regarded  as  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Calvinism  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  dis- 
tinguished by  missionary  zeal  and  efficiency.  The  most 
remarkable  instances  of  this  kind  have  boon  the  Xestori;ins 
in  Western  and  Central  Asia  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth 
century,  the  Moravians  from  1732,  and  the  We?leyan  Meth- 
odists from  about  1769  to  the  present  time.  These  bodies 
(except  the  Nestorian)  may  be  said  to  bo  eminently  evan- 
gelical and  Augustinian  in  the  general  usage  of  that  term, 
nearly  agreeing  with  the  Calvinism  set  forth  in  this  article 
in  its  most  essential  principles  of  total  depravity,  moral 
inability,  and  dependence  upon  divine  grace.  And  it  is  ob- 
vious that  these  evangelical  principles,  common  to  these 
great  missionary  churches,  with  others  whose  Augustinian- 
ism  is  more  pronounced,  must  supply  the  strongest  incen- 
tives and  encouragements  possible  to  urge  all  Christians  to 
the  rescue  of  their  perishing  fellow-men. 

In  the  early  Church,  St.  Patrick,  the  missionary  of  Ire- 
land, fifth  century;  Augustine,  the  missionary  of  Gregory 
the  Great  to  England;  and  Columba  and  his  missionary 
college  at  lona  in  the  Hebrides,  and  his  disciples  the  Cul- 
dees,  in  the  sixth  century,  as  well  as  the  Lollards,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Wickliffe,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  were  all  of 
the  general  school  of  St.  Augustine.  In  1555,  through  Ad- 
miral Coligny,  Calvin  sent  two  ministers  to  the  heathen  in 
Brazil.  Cromwell  in  the  next  century  proposed  to  appoint 
a  council  to  promote  the  Protestant  religion  in  opposition 
to  the  congregation  De  Propaganda  Fide  in  Home.  One 
of  the  principal  objects  of  the  promoters  of  the  Plymouth 
and  Massachusetts  colonies  was  the  conversion  of  savages 
and  the  extension  of  the  Church.  The  charter  of  the  "So- 
ciety for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts" 
was  granted  by  the  Calvinistic  prince  William  III.  As  to 
the  number  of  missionaries  to  the  heathen  employed  by 
the  different  branches  of  the  Protestant  Church  at  present, 
the  following  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  statement  as  to  the 
proportion  of  the  several  confessions  in  England  and 
America  and  on  the  Continent:  Congregational,  including 
the  Baptists  (all  Calvinists),  about  400;  Episcopal,  a 
majority  of  those  supporting  missions  being  of  (he  Evan- 
gelical school,  and  many  of  these  being  Calvinists,  about 
31.0 ;  Presbyterians,  about  430  j  Moravians,  about  1GO; 
Methodists,  about  300. 

D.  Literature. — This  is  so  immeasurable  that  only  a  few 
books  of  the  greatest  interest  from  the  stand-point  of  this 
article  will  be  mentioned:  "8.  Aurclii  Augustini  Hippo- 
nensis  Episcopi  Opera,"  of  different  editions,  especially 
his  Anti-pelagian  writings  collected  in  the  tenth  tome  of 
Ed.  Honed.,  Par.  1 090  ;  "  The  Works  of  John  Calvin,"  espe- 
cially his  "Institutes,"  his  "  Consensus  Gcnevcnsis,"  and 
his  "Letters,"  by  Bonnet;  "The  Treatise  on  Predestina- 
tion," by  Moses  Amyraldus,  Saumur,  1634,  and  his  "An- 
swer"'to  Hoard's  "  Doctrinsc  J.Calvin  Defensio  ;"  "  The 
Works  of  John  Owen,"  Edinburgh,  1850;  "The  Institutes 
of  Theology"  of  Francis  Turretin,  Geneva,  1682;  "  Col- 
lectio  Confessionum  in  Kccleriix  Ueformatis  Publicatarum," 
Niemcyer,  and  "  Libri  Symbolic!  Ecclesia?  EvftngelieaD  sivc 
Concordia,"  Hasc  ;  Wiggers's  "  Historical  Presentations  of 
Augustinianism  and  Pelngianism,"  translated  by  Kalph 
Emerson;  "  The  Works  of  the  Parker  Society,"  1841-55; 
Mozley's  "Treatise  on  the  Augustinian  Doctrine  of  Pre- 
destination ;"  (toude's  "  Vindication  of  the  Defence  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles, "and  his  "Effects  of  Infant  Baptism  ;" 
"  The  Works  of  Jonathan  Edwards;"  "The  Reformers  and 
the  Theology  of  the  Reformation/*  and  '*  Historical  The- 
ology," by  William  Cunningham,  D.  I).;  "  Calvinism,"  an 
addre.ss  by  James  Anthony  Froudc,  M.  A.,  delivered  ;it  St. 
Andrew's.  March  17,  1S71  ;  "  History  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion and  Church,"  by  Augustus  Neander,  translated  by 
Torrey  ;  Meander's  "  History  of  Christian  Dogmas."  trans- 
lated by  Kyland;  "  History  of  the  Christian  Church,"  by 
Philip  Schaff,  D.  D. ;  Pascal's  *•'  Provincial  Letters,"  trans- 
lated by  Thomas  McCrie,  D.  D. ;  Motley's  "History  of  the 
Kise  of  the  Dutch  Republic  ;"  Neat's  "  History  of  the  Puri- 
tans;" Macaulay's  "History  of  England"  and  "Miscel- 
lanies;" "Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philos- 
ophy," note  0,  included  in  the  miscellaneous  works  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh;  "Our  Theology  and  its  Developments," 
by  Dr.  E.  P.  Humphrey,  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publica- 
tion ;  "  Comparative  Influence  of  Calvinism  and  Arminian- 
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ism  on  Civil  Liberty;"  "The  New  Englandcr,"  Oct.,  1S-U; 
Bancroft 's  "History  of  the  U.S."  (See  also  the  article 
AiuiiNirs,  AKMINIAMSM,  by  D.  D.  WHEIMIX,  D.  D..  LL.D.) 

A.  A.  HODGE. 

Calvinistic  Methodists,  in  Great  Britain,  are  in 
three  divisions:  (1)  **  Whitetield  s  Connection,"  dating  from 
1741;  (2)  "Lady  Huntingdon's  Connection,"  dating  from 
1748;  (3)  "Welsh  Methodists,"  from  about  1750. 

Cal'vy,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Franklin 
Mo.,  about  55  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Jefferson  City.     Pop.  i 

C'alx  (gen.  calcis),  the  Latin  name  of  quicklime,  was 
applied  by  the  alchemists  to  many  products  of  combustion 
or  oxidation,  especially  to  those  obtained  from  metals  and 
other  minerals,  which  were  supposed  to  be  converted  into 
earths. 

Calycan'thus  [from  the  Gr.*aAv£,  a  "cup,"  and  ai-Bo^ 
a  "flower;"  the  bottom  of  the  flower  being  cup-shaped],  a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Calycanthacea?,  allied  to 
Rosaceae.  It  comprises  only  a  few  known  species,  which 
are  natives  of  the  U.  S.  and  Japan,  and  are  shrubs  with 
square  stems.  The  flowers,  bark,  and  leaves  are  fragrant 
and  aromatic.  The  Cafocantkut  florid*^  *li*dVG  of  Caro- 
lina, called  Carolina  allspice  and  sweet-scented  shrub,  is 
cultivated  in  many  gardens  of  the  U.  S.  Its  flowers  are  of 
a  lurid  purple  or  rich-brown  color. 

Cal'ydon  [Gr.  KaAv&£i'],nn  ancient  and  celebrated  city 
of  ^Etolia,  on  the  river  Evenus,  a  few  miles  from  its  en- 
trance into  the  sea.  It  is  often  mentioned  by  Homer,  and 
continued  to  be  an  important  city  in  the  historical  period. 

Calydo'nian  Hunt,  The,  in  classic  mythology,  was 
a  celebrated  enterprise  against  a  wild  boar  which  ravaged 
the  dominions  of  (Eneus,  king  of  Calydon.  Among  the 
heroes  who  took  part  in  this  hunt  were  Mcleager,  Theseus, 
Jason,  and  Nestor. 

Calym'eiie,a  genus  of  fossil  trilobites,  which  is  distin- 
guished from  the  other 
genera  of  that  order  by  the 
faculty  which  the  animal 
had  of  rolling  itself  up  into 
a  ball,  in  which  form  they 
are  often  found.  This  ge- 
nus is  characteristic  of  the 
Silurian  formation.  The 
Cali/niene  Jihnnenhnchiit 
Calymene  Blumenbachil.  sometimes  called  ••  Dudley 

locust,     is  remarkable  as 

a  long-surviving  species  which  is  found  in  beds  of  several 
successive  periods  in  England  and  the  U.  S. 

Calyp'so  [Gr.  KoAviJno],  a  beautiful  nymph  and  deirii- 
goddess  of  classic  mythology,  who  was,  according  to  Homer, 
a  daughter  of  Atlas.  She  reigned  over  the  island  of  Ogyiria, 
on  which  Ulysses  landed  after  he  had  been  shipwrecked. 
She  treated  him  kindly,  nnd  tempted  him  to  marry  her  with 
the  promise  of  immortality,  which  he  declined  for  the  sake 
of  Penelope. 

Calyp'so  Borea'lis,  a  rare  nnd  beautiful  plant  of  the 
natural  order  Orchidaeca1,  growing  in  cold  bogs  and  wet 
woods  of  the  Northern  U.  S.  ami  Canada.  The  flower  is 
variegated  with  purple,  pink,  and  yellow.  It  has  a  single, 
nearly  heart-shaped  leaf. 

Calyp'tra,  the  hood  which  covers  the  urnlikc  spore- 
case  of  certain  mosses. 

Calyptric'a  [Gr.  noAvirrpa,  a  "head-dress  or  veil"],  a 
genus  of  gasteropod  mollusks.  the  type  of  a  family,  Calyp- 
tra?ida%  formerly  included  in  the  genus  I'attUa,  or  limpet, 
and  still  known  as  chambered  limpets,  bonnet  limpets,  anil 
slipper  limpets.  The  shell  is  limpet-shaped,  hut  the  apex  is 
spirit!,  and  has  a  calcareous  process  from  its  inner  surface 
for  the  attachment  of  a  muscle.  The  Cnlyptneida1  differ  in 
shape,  some  being  very  flat,  nnd  others  very  conical;  some 
are  elongated  and  slipper-like.  The  species  are  generally 
natives  of  the  shores  of  warm  climates.  Calyptrseida1  are, 
common  in  the  older  fossiliferous  rocks.  Fifty  living  spe- 
cies are  known. 

Ca'lyx,plu.  Cal'yces  [Gr.  KaAuf.  a  "cup;"  Fr. caller], 
a  botanical  term  applied  to  the  flower-cup,  which  is  the 
outermost  of  the  proper  floral  envelopes,  or  of  the  circles 
of  modified  leaves  which  surround  the  organs  of  reproduc- 
tion, and  along  with  them  constitute  the  flower.  The  leaves 
or  separate  parts  of  the  calyx  arc  called  sepals.  They  are 
generally  green,  but  in  some  cases  are  richly  colored  and 
petaloid,  ns  in  the  Mirabilin.  Salria  splendent,  and  Fuchsia. 
The  calyx  serves  to  protect  the  interior  organs  of  the  flower. 
If  it  falls  off  before  the  corolla,  it  is  called  mducnun,  and 
if  it  remains  until  the  fruit  is  ripe  it  is  called  persistent. 
When  the  calyx  is  adherent  to  the  sides  of  the  ovary,  it  is 
tHjirrinr,  and  when  quite  free  from  the  sides  of  the  ovary, 
it  is  inferior. 
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Cam,  or  (Jriinta,  a  m.-r  of  Lugiai.d.  i . -eg  in  Essex, 

flow..  .  •  .inl  through  Caml.ri'li  i  enters 

:  Length,  ilhout    I"    Illili--.        It 

i   its  mouth  tu  Cambridge,  which  'I 
its    name    from    it.      The    Cum    is    con-idcrcd    us   a   < 
stream,  mi    account   of  its    associations   with    Cambridge 
i.-ity. 

Cam,  or  Camb,  in  machinery,  is  a  contrivance  for 
converting  n  iinil'iiriii  rotatory  motion  into  n  varied  rec- 
tilinear motion.  The  end  of  n  rod  which  i-  t'n •>•  to  move 
only  in  tin-  direction  of  its  length  is  In  hi  in  c-ontnct.  by 

•!ion   of  u  spring  or  weight,  with  the  i-.l 
regularly  -li:i)icd  ma"  which   revokes  uniformly  upon  an 
axis.      A  varied   motion  is  thus  (•oinmunicaied  to  tlic  rod, 
which  curries  with  it  the  machinery  by  which  the  motion 
If  to  IK-  applied. 

Cam  (  Diocioi,  a  Portuguese  navigator  who  in  1484  ex- 
plored the  \\'.  coast  of  Africa  S.  of  the  equator. 

Ciliniiii'ii.     Se,   CAMAVKI. 

Camaldiilrii's,i;iiis,  or   ('anial'dolitCB,  an  order 
(.t'm. .nks  founded  aliout  I  IMS  by  Saint   Kotmiald  at  Camal- 
doli,    in    the    Apennines,    ahout    'M    miles    from    Floi. 
They  arc  divided  into  two  classes — Cicnobites  and 
mites — and  follow  the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict.    There  are 
also  a  few  houses  of  Camaldolite  nuns. 

Caman'che,  a  post-village  of  Clinton  CO.,  la.,  on  the 
Mississippi  Kiver.  aliout  :!;">  miles  above  Davenport.  It 
is  on  a  railroad  which  extends  from  Clinton  to  the  Mis- 
s  niiri  Ki.cr,  and  is  5  miles  S.  W.  of  Clinton.  Pop.  840; 
of  Camauclle  township,  1453. 

Camanchc  Indians.    See  COMAXCHE  INDIANS. 
Camar'go,  a  post-township  of  Douglas  co.,  111.  P.  1808. 
Camargue,  La,  a  populous  island  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Houches-du-Rhone.  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone, 

und  enclosed  on  two  sides  by  the  arms  of  that  river.  It  is 
an  alluvial  fertile  delta,  partly  occupied  by  marshes.  Area, 
about  240  square  miles.  Large  quantities  of  salt  are  ob- 
tained here. 

(  :l  in  u  ri  I  l:l,  a  Spanish  word,  the  diminutive  of  camara, 
a  ••  chamber."  signifies,  literally,  a  "  little  chamber."  It  is 
applied  to  the  pri\  ate  chamber  or  cabinet  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  or  to  his  courtiers  and  confidential  advisers,  who 
usually  had  urea!  power  in  the  government  and  exerted  a 
pernicious  intluci The  terra  is  also  used  in  other  Euro- 
pean countries  and  languages  to  denote  the  influence  of 
courtiers  and  secret  counsellors,  counteracting  the  opinions 
and  policy  of  ih -  legitimate  ministers. 

Camari'na,  a  celebrated  (ireck  city  of  Sicily,  on  the 
south  -out  20  miles  ]•!.  of  Gela.  It  was  founded 

by  a  colony  of  Syracusans  in  599  B.  C.  It  is  said  that  no 
trace  of  it  now  exists. 

Camas'sin  [from  its  Nootka  Indian  name,  eamnn  or 
qiinniimli].  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  I.iliaeeiC, 
consists  of  a  single  species  the  f  '.r/jxrWa  <  lei;/'  nt-{,  the,  qua- 
mash  of  the  Nootka  Indians.  It  grows  in  swampy  places 
ill  the  I'.S.  wc<t  of  the  Koeky  Mountains,  and  resembles 
the  S'-i!f".  having  luiHis  which  the  savages  use  as  food. 

Camaycu  (or  t'amalcu)  and  Mon'ochromc  are 
French  terms  used  to  deu'i'c  a  painting  in  a  single  color. 
Pictures  of  several  tints,  which  do  not  n  present  the  natural 
colors  of  object-,  are  -aid  to  lie  •  •<  ,»,»">,'».  The  same 
term  ocrly  applied  to  drawings  in  India  ink 

nnd  red  chalk,  as  well  as  engravings. 
Camb.     See  CAM. 

fambiio^rds  i.li  v\  .1  LOQl  i:s.  KKCJIS),  duke  of  Parma, 
'  !e  French  statesman  and  lawyer,  horn  at  Montpellier 
Oct.   IS.  K.'i.'!.      H  ",1    in    IT',12    a    memlier   of  the 

National  Convention,  in  which  he  acted  a  cautious  and 
moderate  part.  After  the  death  of  Holiespierro  ('.Ith 
inidor.  IT'.M)  lie  was  president  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  and  opposed  tlu ntinnanee  of  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror, lie  lieeame  a  member  of  the  Institute  aliout  IT'.ni. 
IT'.MI  be  was  appointed  second  consul  by 
l'.ona]iarte.  of  whom  he  became  a  faithful  adherent,  lie 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  reduction  of  the  civil  code. 

r  tl mpire  he  was  arch-chancellor  and  president  of 

•uucil  of  state.  lliiring  the  Hundred  Hays  he  was 
N.uiolc, m's  minister  of  justice,  lie  held  no  otlicc  alter  the 
Rcstoiation  of  ISlli.  Hied  Mar.  ."..  1S2I. 

Cambny',  a  seaport-town  of  Hindustan,  is  nt  tho  head 
of  the  linlf  of  Ciunbiiy,  and  mi  the  right  bank  of  the  V 
M*  miles  \.  N.  W.  of  Surat.  It  has  a  tine  mos<|ue.  several 
Hindoo  temples,  and  a  curious  subterranean  Booddhist 
temjile.  Kuined  palaces  and  linisi|i'.e-  attest  the  former 
magnificence  and  extent  of  this  town,  which  was  onee 
much  more  populous  than  it  is  now.  One  cause  of  its 
decline  was  the  increasing  shallow  ne-.  of  the  gulf.  It  Still 

exports  cotton,  grain,  ivory,  etc.     Pop.  about  10,000. 


(  :n:ili:i\.  f.tilf  of,  is  an  inlet  of  tho  Arabian  Sea,  in 

the  \\  .  pan  of  llmdostan.      I  in  1 1.  s  long,  and 

.    N.  did  8.  d Hon.      The  width  . 

entrance,  which  i-  the  wide-i  j  :    ihs  ur  more.     It 

reeei\.  Ncrhudda.  Taptee,   .Myhec,  and    Su 

mutiee.    The  tide  here  is  verv  rapid,  and  rises  about  thirty 

Cam'ber  [Kr.  rambrr].  a  term  applied  by  builders  to 
the    slight    degree    of    urchin;;    which    is    usually   ;.i\cn    to 
'- r  parts  of  a  frame  in  order  t<  the 

-eitleno  MI  of  the  various  parts  or  the  subsidence  of  the 
joints.  Camber  in  shipbuilding  signifies  a  curvature  up- 
ward, or  a  convexity.  A  deck  is  raid  to  bo  "  cambered  " 
when  it  is  higher  amidships  than  at  tho  bow  or  stern. 

Ciiinbis'tii,  an  Italian  word  signifying  "a  banker," 
"a  money  changer."  It  is  al-o  ii-e  I  a-  t  he  title  of  a  book 
in  which  the  moneys,  weights,  and  measures  of  various 
nations  are  given  in  the  ei|uualents  of  some  particular 
nation. 

Cam 'hi  urn,  in  botany,  a  mucilaginous,  viscid  sub- 
stance which  is  secreted  between  the  liber  and  alburnum  of 
exogenous  trees  and  other  plants  in  early  spring.  It  is 
supposed  by  some  physiologists  to  bo  the  matter  out  of 
which  now  wood  and  bark  are  formed;  by  others,  to  be  a 
preparation  of  organizablc  matter  out  of  which  the  hori- 
zontal growth  of  the  cellular  system  and  the  vertical  growth 
of  the  woody  system  may  be  nourished  during  their  re- 
spective developments.  These  arc  tho  old  views.  Cambium 
is  now  known  to  consist  of  forming  cells  of  wood  and  bark 
gorged  with  rich  sap. 

Cambo'dia  is  known  under  three  different  names :  first, 
Kampootcha,  which  is  given  to  it  in  the  sacred  books  ;  Ynu- 
dra  Sk'in,  the  appellation  by  which  it  is  best  known  to  for- 
eigners;  and  Afiftmain,  the  common  name  used  among  the 
natives  themselves.  This  vast  kingdom  lies  between  Laos 
on  the  N.  and  Cochin  China  on  the  K.,  the  China  Sea  and 
the  Gulf  of  S  him  on  the  S.,  and  the  kingdom  of  Shun  proper 
on  the  W.  The  country  between  Cambodia  and  Siiim  is  an 
inclined  plane  falling  off  to  the  sea,  beginning  from  the 
Khoa  Dong  Rckc,  or  tho  highlands  of  Korat,  which  con- 
stitutes the  first  platform  of  the  terraces  that  gradually 
ascend  to  the  mountain-chain  of  Laos.  Khoa  Dong  Rckc, 
tho  Cambodian  Atlas,  includes  in  its  domain  a  magnificent 
and  extensive  forest,  Dong  P'hya  Fai,  or  "  the  forest  of  the 
Lord  of  Fire,"  whence  issue  many  beautiful  streams  to  flow 
into  the  Pachim  River.  Its  area  is  about  250,900  square 
kilometres.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  a  little  over 
1,000,000.  The  religion  is  Booddhism,  with  a  small  but 
rapidly  growing  proportion  of  converts  to  Roman  Catholic- 
ism. It  is  subdivided  int..  .\  .niicrn  and  Southern  Cam- 
bodia, and  the  great  province  of  Cancao  on  the  S.  K.,  and 
it  teems  with  every  species  of  mineral  nnd  vegetable  wealth. 
Near  the  coast  the  country  is  covered  with  woods;  a  little 
farther  inland,  especially  along  tho  banks  of  the  rivers  and 
lakes,  tho  land  is  well  cultivated.  I'ut  in  the  interior  it 
abounds  with  impenetrable  jungles,  where  elephants,  lions, 
.  and  wild  buffaloes  find  shelter  and  aflord  excellent 
sport  to  tho  natives,  who  hunt  them  in  large  parties  for 
their  ivory  and  skins.  Deer,  hotrs.  ^oats.  und  a  great  many 
species  of  wild  fowl  abound  in  the  forests,  as  well  as  in  the 
more  cultivated  districts.  The  country  abounds  in  iron, 
tin,  precious  stones,  teak,  sandal,  and  other  wood,  gam- 
boge and  numerous  other  dyestuffs.  The  finest  gamboge  is 
produced  by  the  tree  finrcini"  gmbagoidMf  and  Bantabang 
is  noted  for  its  gold-mines.  Saigon  annually  exports  qiian- 
niie-  oi  pepper,  rice,  cardamoms,  cotton,  hides,  horns,  and 
cocoanut  oil. 

The  climate  is  warm  but  wholesome,  the  scenery  varied 
nnd  beautiful;  the  navigation  of  the  (!ulf  of  Sinm  and  the 
China  Sen,  along  w  ith  such  -plcndol  rivers  as  the  Meikong 
and  the  Saikonir.  magnificent  forests  of  fine  woods,  endless 
crops  of  rice.  Indian  corn,  sugar-cane,  and  tea.  and  vai»t 
plantations  of  mulberry  trees  for  the  rearing  of  silkw 
producing  the  finest  article  of  silk,  are  some  of  the  pros- 
pective adMintagis  of  the  superb  region  to  which  Saigon 
is  the  key.  The  export  of  rice  alone  for  the  month  of 
\ii_-. .  1-70.  amounted  to  l:;n.miu  pieuls.  sent  to  Kuropc, 
Mauritius.  Singapore,  Malacca.  China,  nnd  Japan.  The 
:-  for  that  month  at  the  purl  of  Saigon  iilone  were 
thirtv-two  \essels.nffrom  200  to  1"'  •  1  there  were 

tweiil  i  ling  under  the  llritish.  French,  and  <Ier- 

inan  !l:iL'-.  ;i  L'LTCLM  i  in .:  '.'mm  tons;  and  indigo  and  silk  are 
now  cultivated  with  splendid  ; 

The  kingdom  of  Cambodia  was  in  its  day  not  only  inde- 
pendent, but  powerful.  As  to  its  aiiti'juity.  two  opinions 
prevail;  one  ascribing  to  it  a  duration  of  1  .''.00  year.-,  the 
other  2400.  The  native  historians  reckon  lM*Mt  yenrs  from 
tho  building  of  the  wonderful  temples  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Angkor,  near  the  great  lake  Tala-ap.  Angkor 
bos  even  at  this  day  sufficient  proof,  in  its  memorable  ruins, 
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that  it  was  at  some  remote  period  the  centre  of  a  wealthy, 
powerful,  and  highly  civilized  state.  Its  decline  probably 
dates  from  the  dispersion  of  the  Indian  Booddhists,  which 
took  place  from  seven  to  five  centuries  before  Christ.  The 
ruins  of  Angkor  Tom  or  watt  are  still  in  a  tolerable  state 
of  preservation,  and  are  composed  of  a  central  tower  sur- 
rounded by  four  turrets  and  flanked  by  two  other  towers, 
all  connected  together  by  extensive  galleries.  At  the  tup 
of  the  central  tower  are  four  immense  heads  in  the  Egyptian 
Htvlc.  and  every  available  space  on  these  buildings  is  filled 
with  exquisite  sculptures  in  bas-relief.  The  scenes  are 
drawn  from  the  ancient  mythological  books  of  the  Cam- 
bodians. There  are  here,  also,  several  gigantic  stone 
bridges  of  almost  superhuman  magnitude  and  solidity. 

During  the  reign  of  Ilia  Siamese  Majesty  Phra-Chow- 
Maha-Chakraphat,  who  reigned  in  Ayodhia,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Siam,  in  the  Siamese  civil  era  900  (correspond- 
ing to  1540  of  our  Christian  era),  the  Cambodians  fitted  out 
an  immense  army  and  attacked  Siam,  marched  their  forces 
as  far  as  Bangnah  and  Phrakanong,  ancient  seaport-towns 
of  Siam,  which  they  pillaged  and  destroyed.  The  Siamese 
thereupon  set  out  with  a  powerful  army  and  took  possession 
of  Inthapataburec,  the  ancient  capital  of  Cambodia,  and 
remained  masters  of  the  citadel  until  the  emperor  of  Cam- 
bodia acknowledged  himself  penitent  and  willing  to  become 
tributary  to  Siam.  About  a  hundred  years  ago  dissensions 
among  the  reigning  family  led  to  weakness,  and  Cambodia 
fell  under  the  control  of  the  Annamites,  who  exacted  heavy 
tribute,  and  at  last,  in  1809,  unblushingly  divided  its  prov- 
inces between  themselves  and  the  Siamese. 

The  name  Cochin  China  was  applied  to  it  by  the  Portu- 
guese, who  thought  they  saw  a  likeness  in  it  to  Cochin  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar.  In  1471  it  was  reunited  to  the  great 
province  of  Tonkin.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  broke 
away,  and  in  1774,  after  a  long  and  terrific  war,  Tonkin 
was  reduced  to  submission  and  incoqiorated  that  fine  coun- 
try with  the  kingdom  of  Annam.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  European  influence  first  began  to  be  felt  in  this  region. 
The  emperor  of  Cambodia,  Chow  Ngayen,  felt  the  need  of 
some  support,  and  oifered,  through  a  Christian  missionary 
who  was  a  bishop  in  the  country,  to  place  himself  under  the 
protection  of  France.  On  this  many  French  officers  went 
to  the  new  kingdom  in  the  East,  disciplined  its  armies,  and 
took  a  share  in  the  government.  In  1820  the  old-school 
Booddhists,  in  order  to  revenge  the  indiscriminate  pillage 
of  the  French  officers  on  the  property  of  the  simple  inhab- 
itants, instituted  a  ferocious  persecution  of  the  Christians. 
Since  then,  French  fleets  have  been  sent  out  to  demand  in- 
demnities and  protect  the  Catholic  missionaries.  Thus, 
France  and  other  European  nations  have  made  their  way 
into  Annam,  until  now  France  holds  the  best  part  of  South- 
ern Cochin  China  and  the  whole  of  the  fine  province  of  Cam- 
bodia. Mus.  ANNA  II.  LEONOWENS. 

Cambon  (JOSEPH),  a  French  statesman  and  financier, 
born  at  Montpellier  June  17,  1756.  He  was  elected  to  the 
National  Convention  in  1792,  voted  for  the  death  of  the 
king,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  in  1793.  He  promoted  the  fall  of  Robespierre  in 
1794.  As  a  member  of  the  committee  on  finance  he  madu 
several  able  reports,  and  is  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  modern  financial  system  of  France.  He  procured 
the  adoption  of  the  great  book  or  register  of  the  public 
debt.  He  held  no  office  under  the  empire,  was  exiled  in 
1816,  and  died  Feb.  15,  1820. 

Cam'borne,  a  town  of  England,  in  Cornwall,  11  miles 
N.  W.  of  Falmouth.  Here  is  a  church  which  has  a  stone 
inscription  of  the  tenth  century.  Productive  mines  of  cop- 
per, tin,  and  lead  are  worked  in  this  vicinity.  Pop.  7500. 

Cambray  [Lat.  Camar<icnnt],  a  fortified  city  of  France, 
in  tin'  [!••], artim-iit  of  Nord,  on  the  Schelde,  45  miles  by  rail 
N.  N.  E.  of  St.-Quontin,  the  scat  of  an  archbishop,  cele- 
brated for  its  fine  linens,  called  cambric*.  Cambray  is  an 
ancient  city,  with  gabled  houses,  handsome  streets.  ;md  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  with  ancient  towers  and  gates.  It 
has  manufactures  of  laces,  tulles,  leather,  soap,  etc.  Pop. 
22,207. 

Cam'bria,  the  ancient  and  Latin  name  of  Wales,  which 
til.'  Unmans  culled  Britannia  Secunda.  Cambria  is  derived 
from  ('ymry,  by  which  name  the  Welsh  people  have  always 
called  themselves. 

Cambria,  a  county  in  S.  W.  Central  Pennsylvania. 
Area,  670  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  West  Branch 
of  the  Susi|\iehanna  and  Conemaugh  Creek,  both  of  which 
rise  within  its  limits.  The  surface  is  elevated  and  uneven, 
and  traversed  by  precipitous  ravines.  Grain,  wool,  pota- 
toes, and  dairy  products  are  extensively  raised.  Bitu- 
minous coal  and  iron  are  abundant  here,  and  lumber  is  the 
chief  article  of  export.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Central  j 
R.  R.  Capital,  Ebcnsburg.  Pop.  36,569. 


Cambria,  a  township  of  Hillsdalc  co.,  Mich.    P.  1683. 

Cambria,  a  township  of  Blue  Earth  co.,  Minn.    P.  339. 

Cambria,  a  post-township  of  Niagara  co.,  N.  Y.  With- 
in its  limits  there  arc  pre-historic  remains  of  a  fortification, 
etc.  covering  six  acres.  Pop.  2145. 

Cambria,  a  post-borough  of  Cambria  co.,  Pa.    P.  1744. 

Cambria,  a  township  of  Cambria  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1086. 

Cambria,  a  post-village  of  Courtland  and  Randolph 
townships,  Columbia  co.,  Wis.  Pop.  502. 

Cam'brian  Rocks  (or  System),  a  name  given  by 
Pruf.  Sedgwick  to  the  oldest  known  fossiliferous  rocks,  on 
account  of  their  extensive  development  in  North  \Vales 
{ f  'mnltria).  They  are  in  part  the  equivalents  of  rocks  de- 
scribed by  Murchison  as  lower  Silurian.  The  Cambrian 
is  therefore  regarded  by  some  geologists  as  a  subordinate 
member  of  the  Silurian  group.  The  government  geological 
surveyors  confined  the  term  to  a  scries  of  sandstones,  slates, 
and  gritstones  which  underlie  the  Silurian  lingula  beds. 

Cam/brie,  the  name  generally  given  to  the  lightest  and 
finest  of  linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  originally  made  at  (Jain- 
brai,  in  France,  whence  the  name  is  derived.  In  1563  Dutch 
emigrants  introduced  the  manufacture  into  England. 

Cam'bridge  [anc.  ttranta  ;  Lat.  Oantabrigia],  a  town 
of  England,  capital  of  Cambridgeshire,  is  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Cam,  and  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Rail- 
way, 48  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  London.  The  site  is  level,  and 
the  town  is  embosomed  among  lofty  trees.  It  is  the  seat 
of  one  of  the  great  universities  of  England,  and  contains 
many  noble  edifices  belonging  to  that  institution.  Among 
the  remarkable  buildings  of  the  town  are  Trinity  church 
and  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  was  built  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  has  a  round  tower.  It  is  said 
that  Cambridge  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  871  A.  D. 
The  Doomsday  Book  mentions  it  as  an  important  place 
under  the  name  of  Grenteltriyc.  It  obtained  a  charter  from 
King  John  in  1200.  Jeremy  Taylor  was  born  here.  Cam- 
bridge returns  two  members  to  Parliament,  besides  those 
who  represent  the  university.  Pop.  in  1871,  30,074. 

Cambridge,  a  post-village  of  Union  township,  Storey 
CO.,  la.  Pop.  200. 

Cambridge,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Henry  co.,  111., 
140  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Springfield,  is  the  chief  inter- 
mediate station  and  grain-market  on  the  Peoria  and  Rock 
Island  Railway,  It  has  two  weekly  papers.  Pop.  of  tp. 
1682.  GEO.  C.  SMITH,  ED.  "HENRY  COUNTY  CHRONICLE." 

Cambridge,  a  post-township  of  Somerset  co.,  Me. 
Pop.  472. 

Cambridge,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Dorchester  co., 
Md.,  is  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Choptauk  River,  ;>0  miles  S. 
E.  of  Annapolis.  The  river  is  here  about  2  miles  wide. 
Cambridge  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  Dorchester  and 
Delaware  R.  R.,  which  extends  33  miles  to  Scaford.  It 
has  academies  for  both  sexes,  four  hotels,  five  churches — 
four  M.  E.  and  one  Episcopal — a  flouring  mill,  a  tobnccn 
and  a  stave  factory,  and  four  canning  establishments. 
It  has  three  weekly  papers.  Pop.  1692. 

JOSEPH  P.  JOHNSON,  ED.  "NEWS." 

Cambridge,  a  city  of  Massachusetts,  and  one  of  the 
shire-towns  of  Middlesex  co.,  is  on  the  N.  W.  bank  of  the 
Charles  River,  which  is  here  about  1  mile  wide,  and  sepa- 
rates Cambridge  from  Boston.  Cambridge,  though  incor- 
porated as  one  city,  was  formerly  divided  into  several 
villages,  the  local  names  of  which  still  survive;  these  are 
Old  Cambridge,  Carabridgeport,  East  Cambridge,  and  North 
Cambridge.  Harvard  University  is  in  Old  Cambridge. 
Cambridgeport  and  East  Cambridge  contain  many  mer- 
cantile houses  and  manufactories,  mostly  of  glass,  furni- 
ture, organs,  steam-engines,  and  boilers.  East  Cambridge 
is  connected  with  Boston  and  Charlestown  by  bri'L'es. 
West  Boston  Bridge  connects  Cambridgeport  with  Boston. 
In  the  whole  city  there  are  thirty  churches,  six  national 
banks,  and  four  savings  banks.  Extensive  printing  estab- 
lishments exist  here,  and  the  first  printing-office  in  America 
was  located  in  Cambridge.  There  are  two  weekly  news- 
papers. Near  Harvard  University  is  a  fine  soldiers'  monu- 
ment, erected  in  1869-70  at  a  cost  of  $35,000.  The  city 
hall  is  in  Cambridgeport.  Cambridge  is  beautifully  situated 
on  a  plain,  contains  some  handsome  public  buildings,  and 
a  great  number  of  elegant  private  residences,  with  spacious 
grounds  ornamented  with  shrubbery  and  flowering  plants. 
The  city  is  furnished  with  water  from  Fresh  Pond,  the  con- 
sumption being  about  2,000,000  gallons  daily.  Pop.  in 
1850,  15,215;  in  1870,  39,634;  in  1873  (estimated  i,  50,000. 
Valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  in  1873,  $62,421,215. 
The  town  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  New  England,  having  been 
settled  in  1630.  (See  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY.) 

11.  R.  HARPING,  ED.  "CAMBRIDGE  PRESS." 
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Cambridge,  a  post-township  of  Lenawce  co.,  Mich. 

l'c.]i.  I  I  HI. 

Cambridge,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Isanti  co.,  Minn., 
on  Knni  River,  about  II  inilis  N.  n I  Minneapolis.  Pop. of 
Cambridge  township.  !t74. 

Cambridge,  a  post-village  of  Blackwater  township, 
Saline  cu..  Mo.  Pop.  '•>'>•'. 

Cambridge,  a  township  of  Coos  co.,  N.  II.     Pop.  28. 

Cambridge,  a  post-village  of  Washington  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  Kenssclacr  unil  Saratoga  R.  R.,  35  miles  N.  K.  of  Al- 
bany. It  has  :i  nutinnal  bank,  a  fine  academy,  a  foundry 
anil  machine-shop,  two  tanneries,  a  cigar-factory,  seven 
churches,  four  hotels,  and  ono  weekly  newspaper.  It  has 
i  fine  driving  park.  Pop.  1530,  of  which  9f>7  are  in 
White  Creek  township:  pup.  iif  Cambridge  township,  2589. 
En.  "  WASHINGTON  Corxrv  POST." 

Cambridge,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Guernsey  co., 
0.,  situated  on  Will's  Creek  and  the  Italtimorc  and  Ohio 
(Central  Ohio  division)  and  Marietta  and  Pittsburg  R.  Rs., 
in  a  good  agricultural  and  mineral  region,  85  miles  E.  of 
Ciilnmbiis  and  (1:1  miles  X.  of  Marietta.  It  has  fiveehlirohes, 
two  monthly  and  three  weekly  newspapers.  a  national  bank, 
and  several  mills.  P.  21'.i:; ;  of  Cambridge  township,  3624. 
LKXKESTV  A  GOHHKUI..  Pi  us.  ••  (!i  KIINSKV  TIMI  .s." 

Cambridge,  a  post-borough  and  township  of  Crawford 
co..  Pa.,  on  French  Creek  and  on  the  Atlantic  and  Great 
We.-tcrn  K.  R.,  14  miles  X.  N.  K.  of  Meadvillc.  It  has  one 

weekly  paper.      Total  pop.  1199. 

Cambridge,  a  post-township  of  Lamoille  co.,  Vt.,  sit- 
uate I  at  the  toot  of  Mount  Mansfield  on  the  Lamoille  River 
mid  the  Lamoillc  Valley  R.  R.  It  contains  two  villages, 
Cambridge  Uorough  and  Jeffcrsonville.  Surrounded  by 
fine  scenery.it  is  extensively  visited  by  pleasure-seekers 
in  summer.  It  has  one  newspaper.  Pop.  1651. 

A.  N.  Muurn.vxT,  PUB.  "VALLEY  SEKTINEL." 

Cambridge  (Anoi.riirs  FIIKHKRH  K).  Pi  KK  or,  the 
seventh  son  of  George  III.  of  England,  was  born  Feb.  LV>, 
1771.  He  entered  the  army  about  1790,  was  appointed 
governor  of  Hanover  in  1S16.  and  viceroy  of  that  king- 
dom in  l.s:;l.  Died  July  8,  Is..". 

Cambridge  (Crouoi:  WILLIAM  FREDERICK  CHARLES), 
Pi  KK  OF,  a  I'.ritish  general,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  Mar.  L'li.  1S1!I.  He  became  a  major-general  in  1M.">. 
scrvetl  in  the  Crimean  war  in  1854,  and  was  appointed 
acting  commander  in  chief  of  the  British  army  in  1856, 
and  field  marshal  in  1862. 

Cambridge  City,  a  post-village  of  Wayne  co.,  Ind., 
on  the  Whitewater  Ki\er.  l.i  miles  W.  of  Richmond,  and 
at  the  junction  of  the  Pan  Handle  R.  R.  with  the  White 
Water  Valley,  the  Fort  Wayne  Muneie  and  Cincinnati  and 
the  .leH'crsoni  ille  branch  roads.  It  has  a  national  bank 
with  a  capital  stork  of  .<:;.'iii.(Min,  linear  shops  of  the  Indiana 
Car  Company,  employing  .'inn  hands  and  manufacturing 
six  ears  n  day.  and  other  manuf'aetures.  There  is  one 
newspaper.  P.  21dL>.  En.  "  CAMHIUIX;K  CITY  TitiBrsE." 

Cambridge  Platform,  a  system  of  church  govern- 
inrnt  drawn  up  by  a  synod  at  ( 'ambridge,  in  the  colony  of 
MM --iiclnisctis  Itay,  in  liiis.  Th.-  Congregational  churches 
of  New  England  at  that  time  ditVered  somewhat  in  regard 
In  li-eiphne,  some  being  inelined  to  Presby terianism  and 
Others  to  Independency,  while  the  majority  avoided  both 
extremes.  The  synod  reaffirmed  the  doctrines  taught  in 
the  Westminster  Confession,  but  recommended  a  form  of 
church  discipline  substantially  the  same  as  that  which  now 
prevails  in  the  Congregational  churches. 

Cambridgeshire,  a  county  of  England,  is  bounded 
on  the  X.  by  the  river  Xen,  on  the  E.  by  Xorfolk  and  Suf- 
folk, on  the  S.  by  Essex  mid  Hertford,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Hcdford  and  Huntingdon.  Ana.  SL'u  sqrare  miles.  Pop. 
in  1S71.  IMl.:;r,:;.  The  surface  is  mostly  Hat.  and  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  fens  or  innrshes.  The 
northern  portion  is  part  of  the  liEnroitn  LKVKI.  (  which  see  |. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  inhabitants  are  mostlv  enira^ed 
in  agriculture.  Among  the  staple  products  are  wheat, 
beans,  hay.  oats,  butter,  and  cheese.  It  is  intersected  b\ 
the  n\  n -i  hiM-.  and  also  drained  by  the  Cam.  In  the  N. 
part  i-  ,<  tract  called  the  Isle  of  Ely.  The  chief  towns  are 
Cambridge,  Ely,  and  Newmarket. 

Cambridge,  I'niversity  of,  one  of  the  two  ancient 
universities  of  England.  In  1110.  .Toflrid,  abbot  of  Croy- 
land,  sent  to  his  manor  of  Cotlenham.  near  Cambridge, 
(iislcbcrt.  a  professor  in  divinity,  with  three  other  learned 
monks.  They  in  a  short  time  drew  together  so  great  a 
number  of  scholars  that  in  the  second  year  no  single  build- 
ing was  able  to  contain  them.  When  Alfred  of  lieverly 
was  there,  in  11211  A.  TX,  there  were  no  public  halls,  but 
each  one  lived  in  his  own  lodgings.  About  the  year  1257 
students  began  to  live  together  in  hostels,  under  a  princi- 
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pal.  at  their  own  charges.     The  hostels  were  named  after 
or  the  churches  which  they  adjoined,  or  the  persona 
who  built  them.     Trinity  hostel  survived  to   1540.     The 
ho-tcls  were  the  beginning  of  the  college  system,  which 
distinguishes  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
A  ho-ie]  tor  medical  students  was  opened  in  1H59,  and  an- 
other has  been  opened  u  TI  with  Trinity  College. 
Itctorc  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  nearly  all  the 
foundations  were  endowed  which  now  constitute  the  uni- 
versity.    The  predominance  of  the  religious  element    in 
•ipline  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  usage  of  the  times 

!  in  which  the  colleges  were  founded.  There  had  been,  from 
\  cry  early  times,  "religious  houses,"  which  were  in  many 
cases  united  with  collegiate  foundations,  as,  for  example, 
the  Dominicans,  whose  house  is  now  Emmanuel  College. 
The  friars  who  lived  in  these  convents  kept  their  "acts" 
or  exercises  for  degrees  like  other  university-men.  To  the 
same  cause  is  traced  the  condition  of  celibacy,  upon  which, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  fellowships  are  ten 
With  some  exceptions,  the  fellows  are  obliged  to  take  holy 
orders  within  n  limited  period  or  to  vacate  their  fellowship-. 
The  present  statutes  were  confirmed  July  31,  1858.  The 
governing  body  is  a  senate  of  eight  members.  All  uni- 
versity laws  are  approved  by  the  council,  consisting  of  a 
chancellor  and  vice-chancellor,  before  they  are  submitted 
to  the  senate.  The  executive  powers  arc  a  chancellor,  high 
steward,  vice-chancellor,  commissary,  and  assessor.  There 
are  three  terms — Michaelmas,  Lent,  and  Easter.  Dissent- 
ers are  not  excluded  from  taking  degrees,  except  in  divinity. 
There  are  four  classes,  or  orders,  of  students — viz.  fel- 
low-commoners and  noblemen,  pensioners,  sizars,  and 
scholars  on  the  foundation  of  their  college.  The  first  are 
so  called  from  their  dining  at  the  fellows'  table ;  they  wear 
silk  or  embroidered  gowns  and  pay  heavier  fees.  The 
pensioners  are  the  students  not  on  the  foundation,  who 
pay  for  their  own  commons  and  for  their  chambers.  The 
sizars  are  the  poorer  students,  who  arc  admitted  at  lower 
charges  than  the  pensioners,  hut  wear  the  same  dress,  and 
no  longer  perform  menial  offices,  as  they  once  did.  St. 
John's  and  Trinity  have  very  liberal  endowments  for  sizars, 
and  pecuniary  assistance  is  given.  All  students  coming 
to  the  university  are  entered  in  one  of  the  above  classes. 
The  scholars  are  elected,  by  examination,  from  the  pen- 
sioners and  sizars;  they  have  rooms  and  commons  free. 
and  other  emoluments.  The  fellows  are  generally  elected 
from  the  scholars.  The  fellowships  are  given  to  members 
of  the  college,  and  are  not,  as  at  Oxford,  open  to  the  whole 
university.  Before  a  student  ean  be  admitted  he  must  be 
sufficiently  instructed  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics. 

When  tho  undergraduate  comes  in  he  is  called  a  "fresh- 
man;" in  his  second  year,  a  "junior  soph;"  in  his  third 
year,  a  "senior  soph."  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
requires  usually  nine  terms,  or  three  years,  of  residence. 
The  master's  degree  is  conferred  three  years  later.  The 
candidates  for  degrees  are  called  questionists. 

The  mathematical  examination  embraces  the  whole  range 
of  mathematics.  The  successful  candidates  arc  arranged 
in  a  tripos — i'.  e.  in  three  classes,  called  respectively  wrang- 
lers, senior  uptimes,  and  junior  optimes;  the  first  mathe- 
matician is  called  the  senior  wrangler.  In  the  examina- 
tion for  classical  honors  the  candidates  are  arranged  in  a 
tripos,  anil  distinguished  as  first,  second,  and  third  class. 
The  examinations  for  degrees  arc  called  the  "great  go." 

i  The  previous  examination,  which  comes  in  the  second  year 

;  of  residence,  is  called  the  "little  go."      There  is  also  a 
tripos  for  the  natural  sciences.     The  pecuniary  value  of 

,  the  first  place  in  either  the  classical  or  the  mathematical 
tripos  has  been  estimated  at  £111,000,  for  it  secures  to  it> 
possessor  high  social  position,  as  well  as  lucrative  employ 
meiit.  The  next  prizes  are  the  fellowships,  of  which  there 
are  430  tenable  for  life.  The  office  of  tutor  is  one  of  great 
honor  and  emolument.  In  1870  the  members  of  the  uni- 
versity amounted  to  9241.  The  undergraduates  for  the 
same  year  numbered  2019. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  colleges  and  halls : 

N«m«.  Pounded 

St.  Peter's  College 1257 

(hire  Colleue 1WO 

Pembroke  College 1" 

(ionville  Hall  and  Caius College 1348 

Trinitv  Hall 1350 

Corpiw  Christi  College I:'-". I 

Kinc's  Colleec : 1441 

I  modi's    I  '"lleev 1448 

Si.  Catherine's  College 147:! 

Jenii  College 1496 

Chrl  >•*« 

St.  John's  Collei:c ISM 

Mairdalene  College IS 

Trinitv  Collcire IS 

Emmanuel  C..lleL'e 15 

Sidney  Sii"e\  College » 15 

Down'ing  College 1800 
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CAMBYSES— CAMDEN  COUKT-HOUSE. 


The  l''it/.\vilii;im  Museum  is  the  finest  modern  addition 
to  tlie  university.  Viscount  Fitzwilliam  bequeathed,  in 
1816,  £100,000,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  build  and 
support  a  museum.  He  bequeathed  also  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  books,  paintings,  etc.  The  University  Library  is  a 
fine  mass  of  buildings  of  different  periods,  and  contains  at 
present  more  than  230,000  volumes,  without  reckoning  those 
in  the  college  libraries,  some  of  which  are  very  important. 
The  Geological  Museum  contains  the  collection  of  Dr. 
Woodward,  with  recent  numerous  and  interesting  acquisi- 
tions. Besides  this,  there  are  other  valuable  scientific  mu- 
seums. (For  full  information  about  the  university  see  the 
"Cambridge  Calendar.")  REVISED  BY  T.  D.  WOOLSEY. 

Camby'ses  [Gr.  Kan/3iio-7j? ;  Old  Persian  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions, Kaf>njii/a],  king  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and 
a  son  of  Cyrus  the  <in-;it,  whom  ho  succeeded  about  530 
B.  C.  He  invaded  Egypt  in  525,  defeated  Psammcnitus, 
its  king,  in  battle,  and  captured  Memphis,  the  capital  of 
Egypt.  Having  completed  the  conquest  of  that  country, 
he  led  an  army  to  Ethiopia,  but  was  compelled  by  famine 
to  retire  before  he  had  conquered  it.  Ho  afterwards  in- 
dulged in  violent  and  capricious  acts  of  tyranny  and 
cruelty  in  Egypt,  so  that  many  believed  him  to  be  insane. 
Cambyses  was  an  epileptic,  but  a  man  of  strong  though 
very  cruel  character.  By  his  Egyptian  subjects  he  was 
utterly  detested.  Died  in  522  B.  C. 

Cam'den,  a  county  which  forms  the  S.  E.  extremity 
of  Georgia.  Area,  BOO  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  St.  Mary's 
River,  and  is  intersected  by  the  Santilla  (or  Satilla)  River. 
The  surface  is  level;  the  soil  is  sandy.  Rice  and  corn  are 
the  chief  crops.  It  embraces  some  of  the  Sea  Islands. 
Capital,  St.  Mary's.  Pop.  4615. 

Camden,  a  county  in  S.  Central  Missouri.  Area,  600 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Osage  River,  and 
also  drained  by  the  Niangua.  The  surface  is  diversified 
by  hills  and  valleys ;  the  soil  is  moderately  fertile.  Lead 
is  found  in  this  county.  Grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  the 
chief  products.  Capital,  Linn  Creek.  Pop.  6108. 

Camden,  a  county  in  the  S.  W.  of  New  Jersey.  Area, 
235  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  Del- 
aware River,  which  separates  it  from  Philadelphia,  and  is 
drained  by  Big  Timber  and  Cooper's  creeks,  and  other 
streams.  The  surface  is  nearly  level;  the  soil  is  mostly 
sandy,  and  in  the  W.  part  is  a  fertile  loam.  Marl  is  abun- 
dant in  this  county,  which  is  intersected  by  the  Camden 
and  Atlantic  R.  R.  Corn,  wheat,  fruit,  and  garden  and 
dairy  products  are  extensively  raised.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  flour,  machinery,  and  a  great  variety  of  goods. 
Capital,  Camden.  Pop.  46,193. 

Camden,  a  county  of  North  Carolina,  bordering  on 
Virginia  and  Albemarle  Sound.  Area,  280  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Pasquotank  River.  The 
surface  is  level,  and  partly  covered  with  forests  of  cedar 
and  cypress.  Indian  corn  is  the  chief  crop.  The  northern 
portion  of  the  county  is  part  of  the  Dismal  Swamp.  Cap- 
ital, Camden  Court-house.  Pop.  5361. 

Cam  den,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Wilcox  co.,  Ala.,  is 
about  4  miles  S.  of  the  Alabama  River  and  80  miles  S.  W. 
of  Montgomery.  It  has  a  weekly  paper.  Pop.  of  Camdeu 
township,  3060. 

Camden,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Ouachita  co.,  Ark., 
is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Washita  River,  110  miles  S.  by 
W.  from  Little  Rock.  Steamboats  ascend  the  river  to  this 
point,  which  is  connected  by  navigable  water  with  New 
Orleans,  and  for  two-thirds  of  the  year  steamers  ascend 
the  river  to  Arkadelphia.  There  are  two  weekly  papers. 
Camden, is  an  important  commercial  centre.  It  was  once 
called  Score  d  Fabre,  and  was  a  great  hunting  rendezvous. 
Pop.  1012. 

Camden,  a  post-village  of  North  Murderkill  hundred, 
Kent  co.,  Del.,  near  Wyoming  Station,  on  the  Delaware 
R.  R.,  3  miles  S.  of  Dover.  Pop.  657. 

Camden,  a  post-township  of  Schuyler  co.,  111.   P.  1173. 

Camden,  a  post-village  of  Jackson  township,  Carroll 
CO.,  Ind.,  on  the  Logansport  Crawfordsville  and  South- 
western R.  R.,  14  miles  S.  W.  of  Logansport.  Pop.  476. 

Camden,  a  post-village  of  Knox  co.,  Me.,  on  the  W. 
side  of  Penobscot  Bay,  about  8  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Rockland. 
It  derives  its  support  from  the  burning  of  lime,  shipbuild- 
ing, commerce,  and  manufacture  of  cars,  car-wheels,  rail- 
road spikes,  and  ship's  furniture  of  various  kinds.  It  has 
a  weekly  paper.  Pop.  including  Camden  township,  4512. 
DUNTOX  BROS.,  PTBS.  CAMDEN  "HERALD." 

Camden,  a  post-township  of  Hillsdale  co.,  Mich.  The 
township  is  on  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  State  line,  and  on  the 
Fort  Wayne  Jackson  and  Saginaw  R.  R.  Pop.  1883. 

Camden,  a  township  of  Carver  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  414. 


Camden,  a  township  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1359. 

Camden,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Ray  co.,  Mo., 
on  the  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  and  Northern  H.  R.,  5  miles 
S.  W.  of  Richmond,  and  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Missouri 
River.  Pop.  of  village,  357;  of  township,  3347. 

Camden,  a  post-township  of  Seward  co.,  Neb.    P.  309. 

Camden,  a  city  and  river-port  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
capital  of  Camden  co.,  is  situated  in  a  plain  on  the  Dela- 
ware River  opposite  Philadelphia,  and  32  miles  by  railroad 
S.  W.  of  Trenton.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Camden  and 
Amboy  R.  R.  and  the  Camden  and  Atlantic  R.  R.,  and  of 
the  West  Jersey  R.  R.,  which  extends  to  Cape  May,  Mill- 
ville,  etc.  The  plan  of  the  city  is  regular.  It  contains  a 
court-house,  near  thirty  churches,  and  two  national  banks  ; 
also  several  iron-foundries  and  manufactures  of  machinery, 
chemicals,  and  other  goods.  There  is  a  largo  manufactory 
of  steel  pens.  Numerous  steam  ferry-boats  cross  the  river 
at  various  points,  and  connect  Camden  with  Philadelphia. 
It  has  three  weekly  papers.  Pop.  20,045. 

Camden,  a  post-village  of  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Rome  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  R.  R.,  18  miles  N.  W. 
of  Rome.  It  has  three  churches,  one  weekly  paper,  and 
manufactures  of  lumber,  leather,  pumps,  and  sash  and 
blinds,  etc.  Pop.  1703;  of  township,  3687. 

Camden,  a  township  of  Lorain  co.,  0.     Pop.  858. 

Camden,  a  post-village  of  Somers  township,  Preble 
co.,  0.,  on  the  Cincinnati  Richmond  and  Chicago  R.  R., 
44  miles  N.  of  Cincinnati.  Pop.  648. 

Camden,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Kershaw  CO.,  S.  C., 
is  on  the  K.  bank  of  the  navigable  Wateree  River,  33  miles 
N.  E.  of  Columbia.  Camden  is  the  terminus  of  a  railroad 
which  extends  southward  and  connects  it  with  Charleston. 
It  contains  seven  churches  and  four  academies,  and  has 
good  water-power.  Gen.  Gates  was  defeated  here  Aug.  16, 
1780,  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  April  25,  1781,  (Jen.  Greene 
was  defeated  by  Lord  Rawdon  ;\t  llobkirk's  Hill,  near 
Camden.  During  the  recent  civil  war  this  place  was  cap- 
tured, Feb.  24,  1865,  by  the  Federal  forces  under  Gen.  Sher- 
man after  a  lively  skirmish  :  1.'IHIO  l.ak-s  of  cotton  and  a 
large  quantity  of  tobacco  were  destroyed  by  burning.  Cam- 
den has  two  weekly  papers.  There  are  ancient  mounds 
near  this  town.  Pop.  1007. 

J.  B.  KERSHAW,  ED.  OF  CAMDEN  "JOURNAL." 

Camden,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Benton  co.,  Tenn., 
on  the  Nashville  and  North-western  R.  R.,  82  miles  W.  of 
Nashville.  Pop.  148. 

Camden,  MAHQI-ESSES  op,  carls  of  Brecknock  (United 
Kingdom,  1812),  Earls  Camden  (1786),  Viscounts  Bayham 
(1836),  Barons  Camden  (1765,  Great  Britain). — Jims 
CHARLES  PRATT,  born  June  30.  1840,  was  member  of  P*ar- 
liament  for  Brecon  in  1866,  and  succeeded  to  the  marquisate 
in  the  same  year. 

Camden  (CHARLES  Pratt),  FIRST  EARL  OF,  an  eminent 
English  statesman  and  lawyer,  born  in  1713,  was  a  son  of 
Chief-Justice  Sir  John  Pratt.  He  was  called  to  the  !mr  in 
1738,  became  attorney-general  about  1758,  and  chief-jus- 
tice of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  1762.  His  decision 
against  the  legality  of  general  warrants,  which  he  gave  in 
the  trial  of  John  Wilkes,  rendered  him  very  popular.  He 
received  the  title  of  Baron  Camden  in  1765,  and  was  ap- 
pointed lord  chancellor,  but  he  resigned  that  office  in  Jan., 
1770.  He  afterwards  distinguished  himself  as  a  champion 
of  constitutional  liberty,  and  acted  with  Lord  Chatham  in 
opposition  to  the  American  policy  of  Lord  North.  In  17S.'! 
ho  became  president  of  the  council.  He  was  created  Earl 
Camden  in  1786.  Died  April  18,  1794.  "Among  the  names 
that  adorn  the  legal  profession,"  eays  Lord  Brougham, 
"there  are  few  which  stand  so  high  as  that  of  Camden." 
On  account  of  his  liberal  policy  during  the  Revolutionary 
war  his  name  became  very  popular  in  the  U.  S.,  and  was 
given  to  several  counties  and  many  towns  and  villages. 

Camden  (WILLIAM),  an  eminent  English  antiquary, 
born  in  London  .May  2,  1551,  graduated  at  Oxford.  lie  was 
appointed  second  master  of  Westminster  School  in  1575. 
II  is  most  important  work  is  a  description  of  Great  Britain 
in  Latin,  entitled  "Britannia  sive  Regnorum  Angliue, 
Scotiee,  ct  HibcrnisD,  ex  intima  Antiquitate  Chorographica 
Descriptio"  (1586).  He  published  several  new  editions  of 
it,  enlarged  and  improved.  Among  his  works  is  "Annals 
of  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth"  (in  Latin),  highly  commended 
by  Hume.  He  became  head-master  of  Westminster  School 
in  15!I3,  and  Clarenceux  king  of  arms  in  1597.  His  pro- 
motion to  this  position  over  the  heads  of  all  the  College  of 
Heralds  led  to  many  heart-burnings  and  recriminations, 
and  embittered  many  years  of  the  life  of  this  worthy  man, 
who  has  been  called  "the  judicious  Camden"  and  "the 
British  Pausanias."  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. Died  Nov.  9,  1623. 

Camdeu  Court-house,  a  post-village,  capital   of 
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Caiudcn  co.,  N.  C.    It  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  is  on  thi  nav- 
igable  I'a-ijuotunk    River. 

(  Hiiulrn  >lills.  III.     See  MILAN. 

CaiTiilcn   Siirirly,  an  association  organize'!   i> 

in  London  for  the  puipo-e  of  publishing  the  MSS.  of  old 
Hritish  authors,  historical  documents  of  importance,  old 
records,  visitations,  both  heraldic  and  ecclesiastical,  and 
other  matter  of  antiquarian,  literary,  or  historical  interest 
relating  to  England.  Some  iif  their  materials  arc  not  very 
.•mrirti!,  iiui  arc  piiMi-hod  (or  their  general  interest.  The 
results  of  their  work  arc  contained  in  u  large  number  of 
volumes,  which  are,  as  a  whole,  of  very  groat  value.  The 
name  was  given  in  honor  of  William  Cainden,  the  historian. 
Cam'el  [Lat.  cumi'lna;  Ger.  Knmtrl;  (Jr.  KOMIAO*:  Ara- 
bic, yammtl\,  a  genus  of  ruminant  quadrupeds  of  which 


only  two  species  now  exist.  This  genus  is  the  type  of  the 
fiimily  Cainelid:e,  which  includes  the  genus  Awheiiia,  the 
ll.i'iia,  alpaca,  etc.  The  Camclidro  exhibit  a  wonderful 
adaptation  to  their  native  regions  both  in  the  Old  World 
and  the  Now.  The  dentition  differs  from  that  of  all  other 
ruminating  animals  in  the  presence  of  incisor  teeth  in  the, 
upper  jaws,  camel-  !ia\  ing  canine  teeth  in  both  jaws,  and 
the  Auehenia  in  the  lower  jaw  ;  the  feet  have  not  the  cloven 

i t'  ot'  tin-  rest  of  the  order,  but  two  elongated  toes,  each 

tipped  with  n  nail-like  hoof,  the  feet  resting  not  upon  the 

1 Is,  but  upon  elastic  cushions.     In  the  camels  the  toes 

arc  united  by  a  common  sole,  instead  of  having  each  a  sepa- 
rate one.  as  in  the  genus  ,1  nr/i >  »i<i ;  the  broad  foot  enabling 
the  animals  of  (he  one  genus  easily  to  traverse  the  sand  of 
the  desert,  while  the  separation  of  the  toes  in  the  other  is 
suited  to  rocky  heights.  Camels  have  a  hump  or  humps 
upon  the  back,  of  which  the  others  exhibit  no  trace.  With 
similarity  of  form  the  Camclida)  of  the  Andes  exhibit  a 
fulness  which  strongly  contra -is  with  the  gaunt  angu- 
larity of  those  of  the  ICust.  The  Arabian  camel  (Cnmclut 
ili-niiii-iliiri'iiK)  lias  only  one  hump  on  the  back,  while  the 
M  Hiii-ii  /.cms)  has  two.  The  first- 
named  species  is  found  chiefly  in  Arabia,  Syria,  and  North- 
ern Africa.  The  other  is  a  native  of  Central  Asia,  where 
it  is  still  found  wild.  The  Arabian  camel  is  bred  to  some 
extent  in  Italy:  the  Hadrian  in  the  Crimea.  The  two  are 
somdim. -  orowad.  The  Hadrian  is  tin-  larger,  being  often 
ten  fed  high.  It  is  much  hardier  than  the  other.  Confu- 
sion li  iniin  the  employment  of  the  name  drome- 
dary us  ii  designation  of  the  former  ,-pccies,  it  being  prop- 
erly limited  to  a  slender,  graceful,  and  licet  variety  of  that 
species.  The  hump  on  tin-  caun-l's  hack  is  ehietly  a  store 
of  fat,  from  which  the  animal  draws  as  the  wants  of  its 
M  require:  and  the  Arab  is  careful  to  fee  that  the 
hump  is  in  good  condition  before  a  long  journey.  Another 
interesting  adaptation  is  the  thick  sole  which  protects  the 
foot  of  tin-  camel  from  the  burning  sand.  The  nostrils  may 
bo  closed  by  valves  against  Masts  of  sand.  Most  in;, 
ing  is  the  provision  for  drought  made  bv  providing  the 
second  stomach  and  a  portion  of  the  first 'with  great  cells, 
in  which  water  is  long  retained.  This  store  of  water  is 
known  to  the  Arabs,  win.  -om. -Times  avail  themselves  of  it 
by  killing  some  of  the  camels  of  the  caravan.  Sight  and 
smell  are  extremely  aente  in  the  camel. 

The  Arabian  camel  carries  about  aim  pounds.  The  Bac-  \ 
trian  camel  is  sometimes  loaded  with  1000  or  even  1600 
pound.s  weiirht.  but  can  carry  the  latter  weight  but  a  short 
distance.  The  East  India  Company  had  at  one  time  a  corps 
of  camels,  each  mounted  by  two  armed  men.  The  Persians 
mount  light  swivel  guns  upon  the  saddle  of  the  camel.  The 
f  the  loaded  camel  is  steady  and  uniform  :  it  proceeds 
from  day  to  day  at  a  rate  of  about  two  and  a  half  miles  per 


hour.  Some  of  the  dromedaries,  however,  can  carry  a  rider 
more  than  Inn  miles  in  a  day.  The  motion  of  the  camel  is 
| uliar,  jolting  the  rider  in  a  manner  extremely  disagree- 
able to  tho-e  wlio  are  unaccnstom.-<i  to  it.  The  cam'  1  pro 
duees  a  single  young  one  at  a  time,  or  rarely  two.  It  lives 
thirty  or  forty  years.  The  patience  of  the  camel  has  bin 
celebrated  by  authors.  But  with  all  its  general  sul.oi 
ness,  it  is  resentful  of  injury,  and,  according  to  some  ob- 
servers, is  always  ill-humored  and  morose,  and  during  the 
rutting  season  is  particularly  vicious.  The  flesh  and  milk 
of  the  camel  are  valued  by  the  Arabs  as  food.  ! 
a  very  useful  fuel  in  the  desert.  The  hair  is  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  cloth,  some  kinds  of  which  are  coarse,  and 
others  soft  and  fine.  Camel's  hair  is  also  imported  for  the 
manufacture  of  pencils  or  small  brushes  used  by  painters. 
A  fossil  camel  (CkuMfoi  Simlm*!*},  larger  than  either  ex- 
isting species,  has  been  discovered  in  miocene  deposits  in 
Hindostan.  Numerous  remains  of  fossil  Camelidn?  occur  in 
the  tertiary  of  Dakota  and  Nebraska.  These  are  of  many 
species  and  several  genera.  The  V.  S.  government  in  1857 
introduced  a  number  of  camels  for  service  in  the  arid  re- 
gions along  the  South-western  frontier.  These  were  owned 
and  employed  by  the  government,  and  performed  good  ser- 
vice ;  but,  owing  to  the  civil  war  and  the  unsettled  condition 
of  that  region,  the  attempt  to  naturalize  them  for  general  use 
has  not  been  successful.  But  their  descendants  still  exist 
in  Nevada,  where  they  have  proved  very  useful. 

REVISED  BY  J.  S.  NKWBEHUV. 

Camel,  a  contrivance  by  which  ships  arc  floated  over 
sandbars  and  shoals.  A  long  caisson,  or  "camel,"  nearly 
filled  with  water,  is  fastened  to  each  side  of  the  ship :  when 
the  water  is  pumped  out  the  caissons  rise  and  lift  the  ship 
with  them.  The  principle  is  more  fully  explained  in  the 
article  DOCK  (which  see,  by  SAMI  KI.  II.  SIIIIKVK,  C.  E.),  for 
it  is  essentially  the  principle  of  all  floating  docks.  Camels 
wore  formerly  used  at  Nantucket  and  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
A  similar  machine  is  employed  in  raising  sunken  ships. 

Camel'lia  [in  honor  of  G.  J.  Kamel,  D.  I).,  a  German 
Jesuit  missionary  to  Luzon  in  the  last  century],  a  genus  of 
evergreen  plants  of  the  order  Camcllioceic,  na'tives  of  China, 
India,  and  Japan,  and  extensively  cultivated  in  green- 
houses in  Europe  and  the  U.  S.  for  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers.  The  most  admired  species  is  the  Camellia  Ja]nn<- 
/<•„.  a  shrub  which  has  ovate-elliptical,  serrate,  and  shining 
leaves,  and  large,  polypetalous  flowers,  which  resemble  a 
rose.  Many  others  belong  to  Camellia  rciiculata  and  to 
hybrid  varieties.  In  the  wild  state  it  bears  red  and  single 
flowers,  but  the  flowers  of  the  cultivated  varieties  are  gen- 
erally double.  Among  their  various  colors  are  red,  white, 
and  yellow.  Many  of  the  varieties  originated  in  China  or 
Japan,  and  others  have  been  raised  by  European  and 
American  florists.  New  varieties  of  them  are  annually 
produced.  The  value  of  the  camellia  is  increased  by  the 
fact  that  it  flowers  in  autumn  and  winter.  The  single 
camellia  is  propagated  by  seed,  and  the  cultivated  or 
double  varieties  by  grafting,  cuttings,  or  layers.  The 
proper  soil  for  these  is  a  loose,  black  mould.  They  should 
be  protected  from  frost,  and  liberally  supplied  with  water, 
but  are  liable  to  be  injured  with  an  excess  of  moisture.  It 
is  important  that  they  should  receive  a  free  access  of  fresh 
air  and  light.  C.  Olfi/era  and  C.  Sruanijun  arc  cultivated 
in  China  for  their  seeds,  which  yield  an  oil  similar  to  olive 
oil.  Some  writers  refer  the  tea-plant  to  this  genus. 

Camdlia'cea1,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  trees  and 
shrubs,  mostly  natives  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia  and 
South  America.  North  America  has  four  species  (loblolly 
bays  and  Stuartias),  while  Africa  has  also  a  few.  They 
generally  have  beautiful  flowers.  The  Camellia  and  the 
tea-plant  arc  the  most  important. 

Camclopard.     See  OIKAFFE. 

Cameloparda'lis,   a   constellation  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  of  the  celestial  globe  called  the  GIRAFFE.     It 
at  only  spursi-h  soa"cred  stars.     It  is  situated  be- 
tween Cassiopeia.  I'er-ens.  I  rsa  Major,  etc.     It  was  added 
by  llevclius  to  the  list  of  constellations. 

Camel's  Hair  is  used  by  the  Arabs  and  Persians, 
who  weave  it  into  stuff  for  tents  and  clothing.  A  fine 
quality  of  camel's  hair  is  imported  from  Persia,  and  is 
u<ed  to  make  pencils  for  artists.  Camel's  hair  was  exten- 
sively worn  by  mona-rics  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  the  mor- 
tification of  the  body.  It  was  harsh  and  rough.  Camel's 
hair  is  woven  to  some  extent  in  Europe,  but  most  of  the 
goods  now  so  called  arc  of  wool. 

Camel's  Rump,  or  Camel's  Back  Mountain, 
in  Vermont,  is  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  tireen 
Mountains,  and  is  17  miles  W.  of  Montpelier.  Its  height 
is  liss  feet. 

Camel's  Thorn  [Dutch,  tameel-doart,].  (Alhngi),  a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Leguminostc,  comprises  nu- 
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merous  herbaceous  and  shrubby  species,  mostly  natives  of 
the  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  They  have  simple  leaves 
and  jointed  pods,  with  one  seed  in  each  joint.  These  plants 
grow  where  other  vegetation  is  scarce,  and  afford  valua- 
ble food  for  camels,  which  are  fond  of  them.  The  Allni'j! 
cawelorittn  yields  a  kind  of  manna,  which  appears  in  the 
form  of  drops  on  the  leaves.  In  South  Africa  fences  of 
the  camel's  thorn  are  used  to  protect  camps  by  night  from 
wild  beasts. 

Came'nae,  the  general  name  of  four  prophetic  nymphs 
of  Uoman  mythology — viz.  Autevorta,  Postvorta,  Car- 
monta.  and  Egeria.  The  Nine  Muses  were  also  called  Ca- 
menae  by  the  Latin  poet>. 

Ca'menz,  or  Kamenz,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  on  the  Black  Elstcr,  20  miles  N.  E.  of  Dresden. 
It  has  manufactures  of  earthenware,  tobacco,  starch,  etc. 
Lessing  was  born  here  in  1729.  Pop.  in  1S71,  6406. 

Cam'eo  [Fr.  eamatea],  a  term  applied  to  gems  of  vari- 
ous colors  carved  in  relief,  especially  to  diminutive  pieces 
of  sculpture,  which  are  formed  of  precious  stones  having 
two  strata  or  layers  of  different  colors,  the  uppermost  of 
which  is  partly  removed  so  as  to  expose  the  lower  stratum, 
which  forms  the  background  of  the  figure.  The  art  of  cut- 
ting cameos  is  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  practised  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Babylonians.  It  was  brought 
to  great  perfection  by  the  Greeks,  and  practised  with  suc- 
cess in  ancient  Rome.  The  cameos  of  the  ancients  were 
formed  mostly  of  the  onyx,  agate,  and  sard,  and  were  some- 
times executed  on  a  factitious  stone  called  vitriim  obrid- 
inniim.  The  famous  Barberini  or  Portland  Vase  is  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  caraeo  in  glass.  The  ancients  used  cameos 
as  personal  ornaments,  and  as  cups,  vases,  and  other  articles. 
Many  of  the  antique  cameos  now  extant  are  marvellously 
beautiful  in  design  and  perfect  in  execution.  Among  the 
finest  antique  specimens  are  the  Gonzaga  cameo,  which  rep- 
resents the  head  of  a  king  and  his  queen,  and  is  now  at  St. 
Petersburg;  "The  Judgment  of  Paris,"  in  the  cabinet  of 
Prince  Piombino  at  Rome  ;  and  the  onyx  called  the  "  Apo- 
theosis of  Augustus,"  which  is  now  in  Paris.  The  last  is 
twelve  inches  high  and  ten  inches  wide.  The  art  revived 
in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  patronized  by  the 
Medici.  Some  specimens  of  this  period  are  perhaps  as  per- 
fect as  the  antique.  The  fabrication  of  cameos,  both  in 
pietra  dura  and  in  shell,  has  become  in  Italy  an  important 
branch  of  art. 

SHELL  CAMEOS  are  made  from  such  shells  as  have  layers 
of  differently-colored  material,  such  as  the  conch-shells  of 
the  Bahamas.  The  art — a  modern  one — of  cutting  theso 
shells  has  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
These  cameos  began  to  be  cut  at  Rome  about  1805,  and  the 
best  work  is  done  there  now;  but  many  shells  are  cut  at 
Paris,  especially  for  exportation  to  England  and  America. 

Cam'era  Lu'cida  [Lat.  a  "light  chamber''],  an  in- 
strument    invented     by 
Wollaston,  and  intended 
to  facilitate  the  delinea- 
tion of  objects,  consists 


of  a  quadrilateral  prism  IF* 
of  glass  ( A  B)  in  a  frame  F™ 
attached  to  an  upright  \^ 


rod,  having  at  its  lower 
end  a  clamp  to  fix  it  to 
the  edge  of  a  table.  The 
prism  has  its  upper  face  Camera  Lucida. 

horizontal,  and  two  of  its  faces  are  at  a  right  angle  at  A. 
Rays  from  an  object  (P  Q)  falling  nearly  perpendicularly 
on  the  first  surface  enter  the  prism  and  undergo  reflection  at 
the  contiguous  surface ;  they  then  fall  at  the  same  angle 
on  the  next  surface,  and  are  reflected  again  ;  finally  they 
emerge  nearly  perpendicularly  to  the  remaining  surface. 
The  eye  receives  the  emergent  light  in  such  a  way  that  an 
image  of  the  object  is  seen  projected  upon  a  sheet  of  paper 
upon  the  table.  The  pencil  and  image  being  seen  together 
upon  the  paper,  a  sketch  of  the  latter  can  be  taken.  But 
the  image  and  the  pencil  are  at  different  distances  from  the 
eye,  and  cannot  be  seen  together  distinctly  at  the  same 
time.  To  obviate  this,  a  plate  of  metal  with  a  small  eye- 
hole is  placed  under  the  eye,  so  that  the  rays  through  the 
prism  and  those  from  the  drawing-pencil,  which  both  pass 
through  the  eyehole,  form  only  very  small  beams  of  light. 
By  this  the  difficulty  is  diminished.  It  is,  however,  diffi- 
cult to  use  the  instrument  satisfactorily,  though  many  ac- 
quire readiness  in  its  use.  Besides  this  form  of  the  camera 
lucida,  which  is  the  most  common,  there  are  others.  Its 
simplest  form  is  a  piece  of  smooth  glass  fixed  at  an  angle 
of  45°  to  the  horizon.  An  image  from  a  horizontal  object 
falling  on  this  glass  will  be  perfectly  reflected,  so  that  the 
eye  looking  vertically  down  will  see  the  image,  and  the 
artist  will  be  able  to  trace  it  upon  paper.  The  name  has 
been  applied  to  other  optical  instruments. 


1  Cam'era  Obscu'ra  [Lat.  a  "dark  chamber"],  an  in- 
strument whose  invention  is  ascribed  to  Jiiptista  Porta  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  Roger  Bacon  described  it  300 
vears  before.  It  is  known  in  a  simple  form  as  a  box  furnished 
at  one  end  with  a  lens  whose  focal  length  is  equal  to  the 
length  and  depth  of  the  box,  at  the  opposite  end  of  which 
a  plane  reflector  is  placed  at  an  angle  of  45°,  which  throws 
the  image  of  any  objects  to  which  the  lens  may  be  directed 
I  upon  an  opaque  surface  which  is  viewed  through  a  slit  in 
the  box. 

The  camera  obscura,  being  indispensable  in  photography, 
has  received  improvi'monts  which  make  it  rank  as  a  scien- 
tific instrument.  The  principle  involved  in  all  forms  may 
be  made  intelligible  by  the  following  experiment :  Let  a 
hole  be  bored  in  a  window-shutter  and  the  room  darkened. 
If  the  light  entering  the  room  by  this  hole  be  intercepted 
by  a  sheet  of  white  paper  at  a  small  distance  from  the  hole, 
an  inverted  image  of  objects  without  will  be  seen  upon  the 
paper.  By  placing  a  convex  lens  in  the  hole  this  image  is 
rendered  much  more  distinct.  At  a  certain  distance  from 
the  hole  the  imago  attains  a  maximum  degree  of  sharp- 
ness, and  if  the  paper  be  removed  to  a  position  either 
nearer  to  the  hole  or  farther  from  it,  the  image  becomes 
indistinct. 

(  ami'i  ;i  i  in-  (JOACHIM),  an  eminent  German  scholar, 
born  at  Bamberg  April  12,  1500.  His  proper  name  was 
LIKBIIAKD.  His  ancestors  were  chamberlains  to  the  bishops 
of  Bamberg;  hence  he  took  the  Latin  name  CAMERAHM'S, 
which  signifies  a  "  chamberlain."  He  was  a  friend  of  Me- 
lanchthon,  and  became  president  or  principal  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tubingen  in  1535.  He  was  rector  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipsic  for  many  years  after  1541.  Among  his  works 
are  numerous  translations  of  Greek  authors,  a  "  Life  of  Me- 
lanchthon"  (1566),  "Elements  of  Rhetoric,"  and  Latin 
"Commentaries  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages"  (1551). 
Died  April  17,  1574. 

Cam'eron,  a  new  parish  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Louisi- 
ana, made  from  parts  of  Calcasien  and  Vermilion  parishes. 
Cotton,  corn,  and  stock  are  raised.  Capita],  Grand  Che- 
nierc.  Pop.  1591. 

Cameron,  a  county  in  N.  W.  Central  Pennsylvania. 
Area.  400  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Sinneniahoning 
Creek.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  mostly  covered  by  forests. 
!  Grain,  timber,  potatoes,  and  butter  are  the  chief  products. 
Coal,  iron,  and  salt  are  found.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Philadelphia  and  Erie  R.  R.  Capital,  Emporium.  Pop. 
4273. 

Cameron,  a  county  which  forms  the  S.  extremity  of 
Texas,  bordering  on  Mexico.  Area,  3000  square  miles.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  S. 
by  the  Rio  Grande.  The  surface  is  nearly  level ;  the  soil 
is  partly  productive.  Cattle,  corn,  and  wool  are  raised. 
Several  saline  lakes  occur  in  this  county.  Capital,  Browns- 
ville. Pop.  10,99'J. 

Cameron,  a  post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Mo.,  on  the 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  R.  R.,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the 
Chicago  and  South-western  R.  R.,  35  miles  E.  of  St.  Joseph. 
It  has  a  weekly  paper.  Pop.  1428. 

Cameron,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Stcuben  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  the  Erie  R.  R.,  22  miles  N.  W.  by  W.  of  Corning. 
Pop.  161;  of  township,  1334. 

Cameron,  a  thriving  post-village  of  Lumber  township, 
Cann-ron  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  R.  R.,  6 
miles  S.  E.  by  S.  of  Emporium.  Here  are  valuable  mines  of 
gas-coal  and  beds  of  iron  ore.  Lumber  is  manufactured. 

Cameron,  a  township  of  Northumberland  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  603. 

Cameron,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Milam  co.,  Tex., 
on  Leon  River,  63  miles  N.  E.  of  Austin,  has  a  weekly 
paper. 

Cameron,  a  post-township  of  Marshall  co.,  West  Va. 
Pop.  1627. 

Cameron  (ANGUS).     See  APPENDIX. 

Cameron  (DoNAi.n)  of  Lochiel,  a  Highland  Scottish 
chief  who  fought  for  the  Pretender  in  1745.    He  was  wound- 
I  ed  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and  escaped  to  France  in  1746. 
!  Died  in  1748.     He  was  the  subject  of  Campbell's  poem  en- 
titled "  Lochiel's  Warning." 

Cameron  (JAMES),  brother  of  Simon  Cameron,  born  at 
Maytown.  Pa.,  Mar.  1,  1801,  learned  the  trade  of  a  printer, 
subsequently  became  an  editor,  and  studied  law.  He  enter- 
ed the  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  as  colonel  of 
the  Seventy-ninth  New  York  Highlanders.  In  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  July,  1861,  he  was  killed  while  gallantly 
leading  his  men  in  a  charge. 

G.  C.  SIMMONS,  Clerk  Board  of  Engineers. 

Cameron  (RICHARD),  a  Scottish  minister,  born  at  Falk- 
land, was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Cameronians  or  "  Cov- 
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cnanter.-."      II >•  si rennously  opposed  tl»>  ii  which 

the  gov  eminent  endeavored  to  establish  the  Episcopal 
I'hiir.di  in  Scot  liui. 1.  Hi-  persisted  in  preaching  in  ti' Id-. 
which  Wit*  1 1  rolii  hit  fl  by  law.  In  .him-.  I  DM  I,  he,  with  about 
twrnly  armed  adherents,  entered  the  limn  i.t '  San<{iihur 
and  lormalh  i  cnoiim-ed  their  allegiauee  to  Charle-  II.  lie 
wiis  killed  in  ii  light  with  the  royal  troops  July  1M>. 
(Sec  CAUKIIOM  vvs.j 

Cameron  (  SIMON),  nn  American  Senator,  born  in  Lan- 

00.,    I'll.,     ill     1  71>'.l.        Ill'     w:i."     elected     Senator    lit'    the 

I  .  S.  by  the   Democrats  in   I  >  I...  and  having  joined  tin-   lie 
publican  party,  ho  was   re-elerted  ;i   Senalor   in  Is.'.d.      He 
n'y  of  war  i'roin    .Mar.,  IMil,  to  .Inn.,  1M'2.  unil 
was  thru  sent  11  minister  to  Kussin,  frum  which  he  ]•• 
i'i|  in  I  si;:!.     In  isiii;  he  »•«.-  -1  to  the  Senate  of 

the  I  .  S.    He  u;i-  elected  to  thu  national  Senate  for  another 
term  ( 1 873-7  »j. 

I  '11  in rro'n inns,  the  followers  of  Richard  Cameron,  who 
in  IfiXO  made  a.  public  declaration  that  Charles  II.,  by  his 
suppression  of  civil  and  religions  lilierty.  Inul  forfeited  all 
right  to  the  crown.  Tiny  \\.n-  also  called  Covenanter.-, 
I'niin  their  having  demanded  the  Btriet  observance  of  the 
S  demn  League  and  Covenant  received  by  the  Parliament 
in  I  ill:;.  The  Cameroiiians  still  exist  as  a  sect,  both  in 
i  neat  liritain  ami  America,  under  the  name  of  REFORMED 
PKI.SHVTF.UIANS.  (which  sec). 

Cam'eronites  were  the  adherents  of  John  Cameron,  a 
native  of  Scotland,  who  went  to  Franco  in  1GOO,  and  be- 
came professor  of  theology  at  Saumur.  "Ho  devised  a 
method, "  says  Mosheim.  "of  uniting  the  doctrines  of  the 
i.'n.e*  ans.  as  expounded  at  Dort,  with  the  views  of  those 
who  hold  that  the  love  of  God  embraces  the  whole  human 
race."  They  have  sometimes  been  called  Hypothetical 
Univorsalisls. 

Cameroons',  or  Camerones,  a  river  of  Africa,  in 
1'pper  (iiiinea.  enters  the  Bight  of  Biafra  about  lat.  4°  N. 
and  Ion.  'J°  40'  K.  liy  an  estuary  20  miles  wide.  Its  length 
is  not  known.  It  has  a  cataract  90  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Cameroons  Mountains,  of  Western  Africa,  culmi- 
nate in  a  peak  which  is  near  13,000  feet  high,  and  about 
hit.  1°  IS'  X.  and  Ion.  9°  10'  E. 

Camil'la,  a  fabulous  Italian  virgin,  celebrated  for 
swiftness  nffoot,  was  said  to  be  a  daughter  of  the  Volscian 
king  Mctabus,  and  aided  Tnrnns  against  .Kneas. 

Camilla,  the  capital  of  Mitchcl  eo.,  (Ja.,  is  on  the  At- 
lantic and  Cull'  Ii.  Ii..  2S  miles  S.  of  Albany.  It  has  two 
churches,  an  academy,  and  a  newspaper.  From  6000  to 
8000  bales  of  e'>;tmi  are  shipped  from  here  annually.  Pop. 
289.  T.  M.  MASON,  ED.  CAMILLA  "  Bxmpnsc." 

Camil'liiH,  a  post-village  of  Onondaga  CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
New  York  Central  H.  Ii.,  S  miles  W.  of  Syracuse,  has  three 
churches.  Camilliis  township  contains  valuable  limestone 
and  gvpsum.  and  se\  eral  sulphur  springs.  Pop.  of  village, 
598;  of  township,  1M2S. 

(  .•iinillns  (M.vurrs  Fitnirs),  a  celebrated  Roman  dic- 
tator an  I  patrician,  who  beeuine  a  tribune  in  •lO.'l  I!.  C.  He 
v\a-  chosen  dictator  in  :'.',!<'>.  and  i  ><in  captured  Veii.  About 
3110  he  was  exiled,  and  retired  to  Ard.a.  After  lirennns 
and  the  Cauls  had  captured  Home  in  .",'.in  I:,  c.,  Camillus 
was  recalled  and  appointed  dictator.  According  to  Un- 
popular tradition,  which  is  perhaps  mixed  with  fable,  he 
deteated  the  ti.iuls.  anil  afterwards  gained  victories  over 
liir  Volset  and  other  enemies.  In  H(i7  he  was  chosen  dic- 
tator tor  the  lit'tli  time.  Died  in  :'.ii  I  Ii.  C.  i  See  I'I.ITA  urn's 
"  Life  of  Camillus  ;"  AIINHI.H'S  ••  History  of  Roi:i 

(  amisnrds,  French  Protestants  who  lived  in  the  Ce- 
vennes  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  so  named  from 
the  ..i,;n\,  or  loose  outer  garment  which  they  wore.  Thev 
strove  to  obtain  the  religious  lilierty  which  had  been 
liced  hy  the  lie  vocation  of  I  he  l-'.diet  of  Nantes,  but  although 
they  gained  st  \eral  victories  nver  the  roval  troops,  thev 
vvcrc  subdued  by  the  duke  of  Berwick  in  ITu.'i.  i  See  Si  HfLTZ, 
hiehte  der  Ciuuisurden,"  Weimar,  17'JO.) 

Cam'lrt,  a  fabric  originally  made  of  camel's  hair,  hut 
in  more  recent  times  of  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat.  It  is 
also  made  of  wool,  or  a  mixture  of  wool  with  other  mate- 
rials. Camlets  are  mentioned  in  Marco  Polo's  narrative 
as  among  the  articles  manufactured  in  Thibet. 

Camo'fns  (  LI-IS  or  Lnzl.  a  celebrated  Portuguese  epic 

1 '.  was    horn    ,,f  a    noble    family,  probably  at    Lisbon,  in 

l.i-l.  Me  was  educated  at  Coiinhra.  and  soon  after  he  left 
college  fell  in  love  with  a  lady  of  honor  at  court.  II 
coii«ei|iiently  banished  to  Siintnrein.  Having  joined  the 
army,  he  served  with  valor  in  several  battle-  against  the 
Moors.  Before  this  lime  he  hud  written  some  verses,  which, 
like  his  military  services,  had  been  treated  with  neglect. 
He  therefore  resolved  to  emigrate,  and  embarked  for  India 
in  15o.'l.  e.xehiimiug  with  Seipio,  "  Ingrata  patria,  non  pos- 


sidebis   ossa   uiea."     He   wrote   a   political    satire    , 

"  Fiillic.-  in    India,"  for  which  ho  was   banished   in    l.i.iil 

from  <  •  .  w  hen-  be  composed  bis  great  epic  i 

••The   l.n-iad"   ("Oi   l.usiadas"),  which  celebrates   Ihelillir- 

idoits  of  the  Portuguese  warriors  ami  heroes,  and  is 
pervaded  by  patriotic  -i  nt inieiits.     It  wan  first  printed  in 

l.")72.      lie  was  recalled  Iroin  exile  in    l.'i.l.  and  returned   in 
I  ."dill    to    Lisbon,  where    he    pa.-sed  his    later  vear-    in 
poverty,  and   died   June    Id.  l.'i.'ll.      Among   his   work 

elegit  S,   solii  itires.alld    eplg.ani-.        The     Ver-ili- 

i  of  "  The  Ln-iu'i"  is  rem;'.rk:ihly  stately.  (See  JOHN 
\  H  v MSON,  "  M-'moiis  of  tin-  Life  and  Writings  of  Luii  do 
I'amoens,"  1820;  Sol  /A  UOTELIIO,  "  Vida  dc  L.  Cainocns," 
1817.) 

Camor'ra,  the  name  of  a  secret  society  of  outlaws  and 
robbers  called  '.,//,,,,  ,/»fi'  who  infested  the  former  king- 
dom of  Naples.  This  society  had  a  rendezvous  in  < 
large  town.  Under  the  Ilourbon  dynasty  its  members 
openly  presented  themselves  at  markets  and  public  spec- 
tacles, where  they  extorted  a  portion  of  the  money  that 
1  from  hand  to  hand.  They  were  also  addicted  to 
violent  crimes,  and  could  be  hired  to  commit  murder. 
The  society  was  thoroughly  organized  and  subject  to  a 
^rict  discipline.  Candidale-  for  membership  were  not  ad- 
mitted until  they  had  passed  through  a  probation  for  a 
year,  and  given  proofs  of  courage  and  obedience.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  tolerated  by  King  Ferdinand  II. 

Camp  [from  the  Latin  camput,  a  "  plain  :"  Fr.  ramp  ; 
Ger.  Layer],  in  a  general  sense  the  ground  (constructions 
included)  upon  which  tents,  huts,  etc.  are  erected  for  the 
shelter  of  any  collection  of  human  beings;  in  a  military 
sense,  that  occupied  by  an  army  under  tents  or  temporary 
shelter  in  the  field.  It  is  usually  distinguished  from 
/oY'o/.jc  by  the  use  of  shelter  (such  as  tents),  as  distin- 
guished from  passing  the  night  in  the  open  air  (d  la  kelte 
ftuile).  More  exclusively  yet,  the  ground  and  shelter  of 
an  army  in  tettti;  but  in  our  "  Army  Regulations"  a  camp 
is  the  place  where  troops  are  established  in  tents,  in  huts, 
or  in  bivouac.  The  Roman  camp  (Lat.  cattra,  a  word 
which  in  the  form  of  the  termination  cttler  or  chetler  in- 
dicates the  origin  of  numerous  English  towns,  as  arising 
from  a  Roman  camp,  and  to  which  also  are  due  the  words 
chateau  and  cattle),  described  with  great  detail  in  most 
cyclopaedias,  was  in  reality  an  intrenched  camp  (see  BARDIN, 
"  Dictionnaire  de  1'Annce  do  Tcrrc").  Such  were  con- 
structed in  the  heart  of  invaded  countries  to  secure  fcr  the 
troops  a  place  of  retreat,  to  control  the  district,  to  provide 
secure  depots  for  provisions  of  all  kinds,  and  to  protect  the 
communications  with  the  frontier.  A  Roman  army  might 
occupy  its  camp  several  winters.  In  the  mean  time  it 
sallied  forth  to  resume  its  operations.  Most  commonly, 
when  the  legions  had  thus  vacated  them  to  undertake  long 
marches,  rrtrrana  remained  behind  to  guard  the  ramparts, 
and  thus  became  a  kind  of  permanent  garrison,  which,  by 
intermarriage,  became  the  origin  of  a  town  or  colony  ;  t.  g. 
the  English  "Chesters"  and  the  German  Cologne  or  Koin 
(Calonia). 

The  Romans  necessarily  had,  besides  these,  temporary 
camps,  sometimes  of  huts,  but  more  generally  tents  of  skins 
of  animals.  The  details  of  these  Roman  camps  are  of 
little  interest  (unless  to  antiquarians);  neither  indeed,  ex- 
cept to  soldiers,  those  of  the  modern  military  camp.  Its 
arrangement-  i  as  practised  with  us)  are  set  forth  in  our 
"Army  Regulations."  Strictly  speaking,  the  arrangements 
of  a  camp  for  a  regiment  of  infantry  or  cavalry  are  gOY- 
ci  ned  purely  by  considerations  of  discipline  and  adminis- 
tration. The  encampment  of  an  army  must  indeed  be 
sedulously  governed  by  tactical  considerations,  such  as  the 
defence  of  the  position  and  the  formation  of  line  of  battle, 
the  character  of  the  issues,  the  approaches,  etc.  But  tin  -e 
arrangements  belong  to  "  Tactics."  An  IM  I:KMIH:H  CAIIP 
is  a  fortified  position  of  greater  or  less  extent,  usually  of 
field-works  to  be  occupied  during  a  campaign  or  the  dura- 
tion of  a  war.  (See  ISTBEXCIIKD  CAMPS,  by  GEV.  A.  BIIIAL- 
IIOXT,  Belgian  Army.)  J.  G.  BARNARD,  ('.  \.  : 

Camp,  a  township  of  Polk  co.,  la.     Pop.  1558. 

Camp,  a  township  of  Rcnvillc  oo.,  Minn.     Pop.  418. 

Camp-antl-<Jnrrison  Kquipage  is  a  general  name 
for  the  tents,  furniture,  utensils,  etc.  used  in  an  army  which 
serve  to  supply  the  wants  ,,f  the  soldiers,  rather  than  to 
aid  their  military  operations. 

Camp-Follow  or*,  tin-  sutlers  and  dealers  who  follow 
an  army,  and  can  "f  articles  which  they  sell  to 

the  soldiers.      In  India  the  camp-followers  of  British  a  i 
are  very  numerous,  comprising  -utlir-.  servants,  ho-tbrs. 
water-carriers,  snake-charmers,  conjurers,  and  women.    An 
army  of  If). 000  men  which  invaded  Afghanistan  in  1839  is 
said  to  have  been  accompanied  with  8J.OIIO  camp-followers. 

Campa'gna,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Principato  Citra,  is 
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situated  amidst  high  mountains,  18  miles  E.  of  Salerno.  It 
is  n  bishop's  sec,  has  a  fine  cathedral,  a  college,  and  several 
convents.  Pop.  8770. 

Campa'gna  di  llo'ma,  an  extensive  undulating, 
desolate  plain  of  Central  Italy,  nearly  coinciding  in  limits 
with  the  ancient  Lntin/nt  was  formerly  a  province  of  the 
Pontifical  States.  It  is  bounded  on  the  8.  W.  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, extends  along  the  coast  from  Civiiu  Yecchia  to 
Astura  and  the  Pontine  .Marshes.  :md  surrounds  the  city  of 
Rome,  which  is  near  its  centre.  Its  length  is  estimated  at 
7.'  miles,  and  its  width  varies  from  27  to  40  miles.  The 
highest  parts  of  it  rise  about  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Ma.  The  soil  is  of  volcanic  formation,  and  the  climate  is 
rendered  unhealthy  by  pestilential  malaria  or  miasmatic 
effluvia.  This  region,  once  ricli  and  populous,  is  now 
almost  deserted  and  uncultivated.  In  autumn  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Apennines  descend  into  the  Campagna  with 
their  flocks  and  herds,  for  which  some  parts  of  it  uH'ord  good 
pasture.  Numerous  ancient  monuments,  aqueducts,  and 
other  ruins  are  scattered  over  this  plain.  It  contains  sev- 
eral lakes,  which  occupy  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes. 

Campaign'  [Fr.  ntmjmr/He],  a,  connected  series  of  mil- 
itary operations  forming  a  distinct  stage  in  a  war  ;  the  time 
th:i!  mi  ;mny  keeps  the  field,  either  in  fighting  or  marching, 
without  entering  into  winter  quarters.  The  term  hud  a 
more  definite  meaning  formerly,  when  armies  kept  the  field 
only  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  than  it  has  now,  when  the 
operations  of  armies  are  not  interrupted  by  winter  or  any 
ordinary  degree  of  cold. 

Campan  (JEANNE  Loins  GENEST),  born  Oct.  6,  1752, 
was  reader  to  the  daughters  of  Louis  XV.  and  a  companion 
and  friend  of  Marie  Antoinette.  After  the  Revolution  she 
was  an  instructress  of  high  reputation.  Died  May  16, 
1822.  She  wrote,  among  other  works,  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Private  Life  of  Marie  Antoinette." 

Campa'na,  La,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Scvilhi,  on  the  river  Madro  Viega,  30  miles  E.  N.  E.  of 
Seville.  It  has  a  trade  in  grain,  wine,  and  fruit..  Pop. 
about  5500. 

Campana'rio,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Estremadura,  72 
miles  K.  of  Badajos.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  fabrics, 
wine,  oil,  and  ropes.  Pop.  6145. 

Campanel'la  (TOMMASO),  an  eminent  Italian  phil- 
osopher and  Dominican  mo'nk,  born  in  Calabria  Sept.  5, 
156S.  He  published  in  1591  ''Philosophy  Demonstrated 
by  the  Senses,"  which  opposed  the  scholastic  philosophy 
and  gave  offence  to  the  partisans  of  Aristotle.  On  a  charge 
of  heresy  and  conspiracy  against  the  Spanish  government, 
he  was  in  1599  committed  to  prison  in  Naples,  where  he 
was  confined  about  twenty-seven  years,  during  which  he 
wrote  several  works.  Pope  Urban  VIII.  procured  his  re- 
lease in  1626.  Cainpanclla,  after  passing  several  years  in 
Rome,  retired  to  France  in  1634,  in  order  to  avoid  the  re- 
newed persecution  of  the  Spaniards.  He  was  kindly  tn-;iteil 
by  Cardinal  Richelieu.  Among  his  important  works  are 
"  Civitas  Solis,"  etc.  ("The  City  of  the  Sun,  or  the  Idea  of 
a  Philosophic  Republic,"  1623),  "  The  Five  Parts  of  Ra- 
tional Philosophy  "  (1638),  and  a  "  Discourse  on  the  Spanish 
Monarchy  "(in  Latin,  1640).  Died  in  Paris  Mar.  21,  lli:!!i. 
(See  liAi.DACCHixi,  "Vita  o  Filosotia  di  T.  Campanclhv," 
1840;  DAKKSTK,  "  Thomas  Morus  et  Campanella,  1843.) 

Campa'nha,  a  town  of  Bra/il.  in  the  province  of 
Miinis  (i'Tites,  abon!  I.Hi  miles  \.  W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
It  has  several  churches,  a  hospital,  and  a  theatre.  Gold  is 
found  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  about  6000. 

Campa'nia,  a  province  of  ancient  Italy,  was  bounded 
on  the  N.  E.  by  Samniiim,  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  Lueania,  on 
the  S.  W.  by  the  .Mediterranean,  and  on  the  N.  W.  by 
Latium.  The  Apennines  extended  along  the  N.  K.  border. 
Between  these  mountains  and  the  sea  was  an  extensive  and 
very  fertile  plain,  which  produced  abundance  of  corn,  wine. 
and  oil.  Ancient  writers  concur  in  extolling  the  fertile 
soil,  the  genial  climate,  and  the  beautiful  landscapes  of 
Campania,  which  was  the  /rY'//<»  /W/.r  of  the  Romans.  It 
was  traversed  by  the  Appian  Way  (  Via  Appin),  the  greatest 
thoroughfare  of  ancient  Italy.  Its  principal  cities  were 
Capua,  Pompeii,  Neupolis  (Naples  j.  Cmme,  Salernum,  and 
Hcrculaneum.  Among  its  physical  features  was  Mount 
Vesuvius.  During  the  Roman  empire,  Campania  was  the 
favorite  resort  of  wealthy  Romans,  who  adorned  its  shores 
with  villas  and  palaces.  It  is  supposed  that  the  original 
population  of  this  region  was  an  Oscan  or  Ausonian  race. 
The  earliest  fact  which  can  be  affirmed  as  historical  in  rela- 
tion to  Campania  is  the  foundation  of  the  Greek  colony  of 
Cum<c,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Greek  colonies  in  Italy.  The  Campanians  were  conquered 
by  the  Samnites  about  430  B.  C.,  but  they  continued  to 
speak  the  Oscan  language  after  that  event.  The  Romans 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  allied  Latins  and  Cam- 


panians  in  3111  1!.  ('..  when  Campania  became  subject  to 
Rome.  It  embraces  the  modern  provinces  of  Benevento, 
.Naples,  Priucipato  Citeriorc,  I'rineipato  I  Iteriore,  and 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  with  an  area  of  6°37  square  miles  and 
2,ti2.').>:;o  inhabitants. 

Campani'le,  a  structure  standing  by  the  side  of  the 
main  church  in  many  Italian  cities,  is  a  lofty  belfry  tower, 
often  of  elaborate,  but  of  a  lighter,  profaner  architecture 
than  the  sacred  edifice.  The  tinest  of  the  campaniles 
are — that  at  Florence,  designed  by  Giotto,  the  Leaning 
Tower  of  Pisa,  and  in  Spain  the  beautiful  Giralda  of 
Seville,  built  by  Guevcr  the  Moor. 

Campan'ula,  a  Latin  word  signifying  a  "little  bell," 
from  (•aiitjtanft,  a  ''  bell,"  is  the  name  of  a  genus  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  the  type  of  the  natural  order  i'.\Mr\Nr- 
LACK.K  (which  see).  The  genus  is  characterized  by  a  hell- 
shaped,  5-lohed  corolla,  five  stamens,  the  filaments  of  which 
are  dilated  at  the  base,  and  a  top-shaped  capsule,  with  two 
to  five  cells  opening  by  lateral  clefts.  It  comprises  nume- 
rous species,  with  beautiful  blue  or  white  flowers,  to  many 
of  which  the  common  name  of  bell-flower  is  given.  Among 
the  remarkable  species  are  the  ('itiu]tr<nnt<t  itif/dnim  or  Can- 
terbury bell,  a  native  of  Europe,  anil  the  l'n/iif,fiiriiln  ro- 
tiinilij'iilin,  or  harebell,  which  is  indigenous  both  in  Eng- 
land and  the  II.  S. 

Campanula'cesD  [from  Campanula,  one  of  the  genera], 
a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  herbaceous  or  sulVruti- 
cose,  with  a  milky  juice,  alternate  leaves,  and  a  calyx  ad- 
herent to  the  ovary.  The  corolla  is  regular,  mouopetaloug, 
bell-shaped,  and  valvate  in  the  bud.  The  stamens,  five  in 
number,  a*e  free  from  the  corolla,  which  is  generally  blue 
and  showy.  This  order  comprises  nearly  500  known  species, 
mostly  natives  of  the  temperate  and  cool  climates  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Two  genera  are  indigenous  in  the 
U.  S. — viz.  Campanula  and  ^peeufarta. 

Campbell,  kam'el,  a  county  in  X.  W.  Central  Georgia. 
Area,  .'Hill  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Chatta- 
hoochee  River.  The  surface  is  hilly  or  undulating;  the 
soil  is  fertile.  Corn,  cotton,  and  wool  are  staple  products. 
Gold  has  been  found  in  the  county.  Capital,  Campbellton. 
Pop.  9170. 

Campbell,  a  county  in  Northern  Kentucky,  borders  on 
the  Ohio,  and  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Licking  River. 
Area,  120  square  miles.  Grain,  wool,  and  tobacco  are  the 
chief  products.  The  soil  is  based  on  Trenton  limestone, 
and  is  fertile.  Capital,  Newport.  Pop.  27,406. 

Campbell,  a  county  in  N.  N.  E.  Tennessee,  bordering 
on  Kentucky.  Area,  450  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by 
New  River  and  other  streams.  Coal  is  found.  Wool,  grain, 
and  tobacco  are  the  chief  products.  The  surface  is  hilly 
or  mountainous.  Capital,  Jacksboro'.  Pop.  74  15. 

Campbell,  a  county  in  the  S.  of  Virginia.  Area.  576 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  James  River, 
and  on  the  S.  by  Staunton  River.  The  surface  is  hilly  ; 
the  soil  is  mostly  productive.  Grain,  wool,  ami  tobacco  are 
the  chief  products.  Granite  is  found  here.  The  Atlantic 
.Mississippi  and  Ohio  R.  R.  passes  through  the  N.  part  of 
the  county.  Capital,  Campbell  Court-house.  Pop.  2S.3S4. 

Campbell,  a  township  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ark.     P.  576. 

Campbell,  a  post-township  of  Pulaski  co.,  Ark.  Pop. 
1304. 

Campbell,  a  township  of  Searcy  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  359. 

Campbell,  a  township  of  Jennings  co.,  Ind.    P.  1563. 

Campbell,  a  township  of  Warrick  co.,  Ind.  'P.  1437. 

Campbell,  a  post-township  of  Ionia  co.,  Mich.   P.  1120. 

Campbell,  a  township  of  Douglas  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  413. 

Campbell,  a  township  of  Greene  co.,  Mo.,  contains  the 
town  of  Springfield.  Pop.  8694. 

Campbell,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Steubcn  co., 
N.  Y..  on  the  Rochester  division  of  the  Erie  R.  K.,  9  miles 
N.  W.  of  Corning.  Pop.  of  the  township,  1989. 

Campbell,  a  township  of  La  Crosse  co.,  Wis.,  5  miles 
N.  of  La  Crosse.  Pop.  2084. 

Campbell  (ALEXANDER),  D.D.,  a  theologian,  born  in 
the  comity  of  Antrim.  Ireland,  in  June,  1788,  emigrated  to 
the  I'.  S.  in  18011,  after  studying  at  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow. He  founded  a  sect  called  Disciples  of  Christ,  who 
accept,  the  Bible  as  their  only  creed.  In  1841  he  founded 
Bethany  College,  West  Va.,  of  which  be  was  long  president. 
I  lied  .Mar.  4,  1806.  (See  DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST.) 

Campbell  (Anciiin.u.n),  an  American  officer  and  en- 
gineer, born  1813  in  New  York,  graduated  at  West  Point 
ls:;j.  serving  while  in  infantry  at  frontier  posts  till  he  re- 
signed, Sept.  30,  1836.  Civil  engineer  1837-44,  chief  clerk 
U.  S.  war  department  18111-19  and  1853-57,  and  commis- 
sioner to  establish  the  North-western  boundary  of  the  U.S. 
between  Washington  Territory  and  British  America  1857- 
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-I   t<>   run   the    I'.Mh  paialh-1    limn   the  Luko  of  the 

\\  i  ii  I-  In  the  Koeky  Monn:ain-.  -inn-   1S72. 

(il.e,l»;l-:  W.  t'l  1.  1.  MI,    ''.  X.  ,-ln/iy. 

f  'amphell  (Sir  ('<>i  IN  ).  l.oun  CI.YKK.  a  British  general, 
horn  iii  i;ia-_'ow  del.  HO.  IT'.'L'.  lie  entered  tlii'  :iriny  in 
ISIIs.  -ulur  war  !  IMI'.I-  I  I  I.  Ill  1SIL' 

lit-  ii'itaiiied  tin-  rank  i't    eolnne!.      llaxinir  ser\cd  wi' 
I  i  nclion  in   I  mlia,  he  w  as  appointed  in  1  s,,  I  to  tin-  command 
of  the    Highland    brigade,  which  lie  led  at    the   battle-  of 
Alma  and  Iliil  ilk  hi  MI   in  tin-  Crimea.      In  l*.i.i  lie  was  raised 
to  the   rjink  of  major  Lrcm-ial.  ;iml    i-nalcd  a   knight  grand 

if  Ihe  Hath.      Hi    was  appointed  in  July.  Is.-.. 
m:i!i'li  r   "I    the    army  in    India.    linn    li  . 
mutinous    Sepoyl.      Mi-    r>-lii-\i-i|    l.ucknow    in    .Vn.,  |s.,7, 
ilct'i-ali-il  111,-  Si|.ii\-   ul  ('a\vii|.orc.  an.  I  c|iicllcd   the  mutiny 

ill    Is.iS.        He   was    llli-i-,1   to  lllr  peerage  as    liurou  Clyde    in 

tin-  lame  \car.      I>ii-il  An-.  1  I. 

Campbell  (DrxoAX  I!.).  l>.  !>.,  born  in  Scotland  about 
IT'.'T.  received  a  universily  I'llnrahon.  calm'  while  young 
to  the  I".  S.,  was  in-dallied  In  lln-  Baptist  ministry,  ami 
waa  president  of  (icm-getow  n  College.  Kv.  (ls|<J-65). 
Died  AII-.  11,  18fi5. 

('.-iiiiplx'll  (GlOMl  W  iMiiMiToM.  horn  in  Tennessee 

in  17l''S.  graduated  at    I'riiieeton  iii  I7'.i|.  was  a  nieinher  of 

CoDgreu  ls<>:;  on.  r.  s.  Senator  il>ll-ll  mid   1S15-18), 

in-  sei-i-etarv  of  (he  treasurv  in  1815,  aud  minister  to 

in  ISIS.     Died  Feb.  17,  1848. 

Campbell  (JAMKS),  an  American  jurist  and  statesman, 
horn  in  Philadelphia  in  1813,  was  a  judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  (1841-50),  and  became  attorney-general  of 
the  State  iii  ls.il!,  and  postmaster-general  under  President 

Pieree  in    f.863. 

Campbell   (Joiix),  LORD,  an  eminent  British  lawyer, 

was  horn   in    Kiteshire,   Si-nt  land,  Sept.  l.'i,  177'.'.      He  was 
called   to  the    Knglish    har  in    Isnii,  ami   sunn  ohtaineil  mi 
c\ten-i\e   practice.      In    1830  he  hee  .......  a  Whig  member 

of  Parliament,  ami  in  1834  attorney-general.  He  was 
ma  ile  chancellor  of  I  re!  a  ml  ami  a  peer  of  the  I'niteil  King- 
dom in  I-SH.  He  was  appointed  chief-jusfiec  of  the  court 
of  queen's  heneli  in  I  s.,n.  ami  lor'l  chancellor  of  Kngland 
in  [859.  He  published  "  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chain 

ami  Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Kngland  "  I  7  vc.ls.,  1846), 
whieh  obtained  niileh  popularit  v,  and  "  Lives  of  the  Chief 
Justices  of  Kugland"  (:;  \ols.,  1849-57).  Died  June  23, 
(861. 

Campbell    .Imix   I.),  an  eminent  juriit,  born  In  Wash- 
ington, Ga.,  June  24,  1811,  was  the  .son  of  Duncan  G.  < 
hell,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  that  State.    He  was  educated 
in  tin-  Georgia    1'niv  er.-it  y,  where  he  grndunted   with  dis 
tiiu'tion  in    I'v.'ii.  ami  wa-  admitted  to  the  bar  by  special 
aet  nt  the  legi.-laturc  in  ISL'lt,  some  lime  before  his  majority. 
He-  moved  lo  Alahama,  where  he  soon  took  high  rank  in 
his  profi-s.iun.  ;,ml  was   appninlcil   associate  justice  of  the 
T.  S.  Supreme  Court    In    Pre-iileiit    Pieree  in  Is.".::.     This 

]iositiiin  he  resi^neil  ill    ISIll,  alter  the  nuthreak  of  the  COI1- 
Ilit  t  iielueen  the  t  \\  o   <e-tinns.      While  he  hail   opposed  the 
iolii-v     of    seees-iiin.     he     \'ef     lielii-\cd     in     it.s     ri^htfullless. 
e  was  at'ln-wards  nppninted  a--i-tant  >,-,-retar\   of  war  of 
the  Cunfeilerate  States.     He  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed   by    Mr.    Davis   to    meet    Mr.    Lincoln    and    Mr. 
Sewurd    ,il    the    Korlress    Monroe  i  .....  fcrcnce  in   l-'el...  1  M;."I. 

Alter  the  full  of  Riehmnml  ami  the  surrender  of  the  South- 
cm  arms,  he  was  anestcil  ami  inipris  ......  ,1  tor  some  time  at 

Fort  Puhiski,  but  was  finally  ilisehar-i-il  on  parul.  Since 
then  he  has  been  enjja^c.l  in  the  practice  of  the  law  in 
.\,-w  Drleans. 

Campbell   (THOMAS),  a  popular  British  poet,  born  in 

(  i  la  -i"  w.l  nly  -7.  1777.      He  was  educated  at  lln-  nifn 
nf  his  native  city,  ami  became  a  ^"n't  cla"ical  ,-i-hn!:ir.     He 
produced   in   17'.''.'    his   admirable  poem,  •'The  Pleasures  of 
Hope."  which  «.-  I  by   I,  ,,rd    l!i  yon  as  "one  of 

the  inosl  hcaiitit'ul  didactic  poems  in  the  lOn^'li-h  language." 
llnriii','  a  »  is-t    t-.  the  Continent  he  witnessed  the  battle  of 
llohi-iilindcn.  lice..  I  Mill,  on  which  he  composed  a   Ivrieal 
.ind   Ci-leln-ity.      He  soon  afterward- 

published  short  pncms  entitled  ••  The  F.vile  of  Krin  "  and 
"Y«  Mariners  of  Kn^hind."  Havini;  married  his  cousin. 
Mi-s  MI,.  -lair,  he  remo\ed  tn  London  in  1-n:;.  ;,,,,)  ;,,  [opted 
literature  as  a  pr.ife-»ion.  In  1  Mill  he  produced  "  liert  rude 
of  Wyoming'."  which  is  generally  ami  greatly  admired. 
Hi'  I  .....  ame  editor  of  the  "New  Monthly  Magazine  "  in 
ISL'II,  ami  was  elected  lord  rector  of  the  I'tim-i-sity  of 
,'uw  in  lsJ7.  He  published,  besides  other  works  in 
p!"-c.  ••  The  Life  and  Times  of  Petrarch  "  and  a  "  Life  of 
I'rederick  the  (iivm."  Among  hi-  finest  p,n  ins  i-  a  spir- 
ited n.le  called  "  The  llattle  of  ihe  lialtie."  He  died  June 
1."'.  ISI4.  mid  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  "No 
poet  at  such  an  aire."  says  .Moir.  referring  to  the  ''Pleas- 
ures of  Hope,"  "ever  produced  such  an  e  cimcn 
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of  poetic  ma-ter\       lha'  nception  and  high  mrt 

eoml  incd."     |Sei-"The  I. it. -and   I..-  .imp- 

bell,"    by    \Vll.l.l.\M    ItliAlllF.   0    Mils.,    I 

Camplii'll   < Ourt-hoiisc,  a  post-i  .1  of 

Campbell    eo..  V:i. 

<  .•unp'bellford,  a  post-village  of  Seymour  township, 

Northillilbi  rlaml  en..  I  Intario  (  Canada   ,  on  the  riici 
has    ureat    water-power    and    cmisidcrablc   manufm 

Pop.  about    num. 

CaillplM   IlltCS.       See   iHsrll-I  I  s  of  ClIIMST. 

Camp'bcll'g,  a  township  of  Clarke  co.,  Ala.   Pop.  I'M. 
Campbell'8  Station. a  post  \  ill.i-i  nt  l\m.\  eo..  Tenn. 

I  In  r  ( ii-n.    I  turn  side's  al  III  y   w  a-  at  I  ail.  id    \o\  .  In.  1  -n;;.  b\ 
Ihe  Ciinfedi'i-ales  under  command  of  i;,  n.  LOHL'.-I  n  •  ;.     The 
1'iiga.tri'iiient   lasteil  from  noon  till  dark,  the  Confederates 
I.     Pop.  in  Is7ii.  ISO". 

Camp'bellsville,  n  post  -village,  capital  of  Toy  lor  CO., 
Kv..  7.i  mile-  S.  S.  W.  of  Frankfort.  Pop.  512. 

Camp'bellton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Campbell  CO., 
i  ihe  chaitahooelieo  Kiver,  about  20  miles  S.  \V.  of 
Atlanta.      Pop.   111). 

Campbclton,  a  royal  borough  and  seaport  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Argyle,  and  near  the  S.  end  of  the 
peninsula  of  Ciint'ire,  f..i  miles  W .  S.  W.  of  (Jla-^.w.  It 

has  -.1  good   harbor  on  the  K.  coast  of  Cantirc.  is  tl hief 

town  in  Argylcsliirr.  and  is  a  favorite  resort  in  summer. 
II.  re  are  more  than  twenty  distilleries  of  whisky.  Pop.  in 
1*71,  "G28. 

Camp  Branch,  a  township  of  Shelby  co.,  Ala.   P.  637. 

Camp  Branch,  a  township  of  Coss  eo.,  Mo.    P. 

Camp  Branch,  a  township  of  Warren  co.,  Mo.   P.  901. 

Camp  C'olora'do,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Colcman 
co.,  Tex. 

Camp  Creek,  a  township  of  Rutherford  co.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  111(17. 

Camp  Creek,  a  township  of  Pike  co.,  0.    Pop.  7 

Cam'pe  .bm  HIM  Hi  isineni.a  German  philanthropist 
and  writer  on  education,  was  born  in  Brunswick  in  I,  Hi. 
lie  was  appointed  mperintcndent  of  schools  in  the  duchy 
of  Brunswick  in  1787,  after  which  he  was  the  proprietor  of 
a  publishing-house.  He  wrote  several  popular  books  for 
the  instruction  of  youth,  among  which  is  "  Kobinson  the 
Younger."  Died  Oct.  •>?.  I.-I-. 

Campeach'y,  a  state  of  Mexico,  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Yucatan,  on  the  K.  by  the  Caribbean  fea,  on  the  8.  b\ 
!  Belize  and  Guatemala,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Gulf  of  Cam- 
pea'-hy.  Area,  23,958  square  miles.  Many  ruins  of  ancient 
cities  have  been  found  in  this  province,  the  most  extensive 
of  which  arc  the  ruins  of  Tekel.  Chief  town,  Campeachy. 
Pop.  in  1868,  80,366. 

Campeachy,  a  city  of  Central  America  and  the  prin- 
cipal seaport  of  Yucatan,  is  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  W.  coast  of  that  peninsula.  110  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
Merida ;  lat.  1»°  50'  N.,  Ion.  90°  33'  W.  It  contains  many 
good  stone  houses,  a  college,  about  six  churches,  several 
convents,  and  a  theatre.  The  harbor  is  capacious,  but 
shallow.  Logwood,  wax,  and  cotton  are  exported  from 
this  port.  Pop.  about  IS.ItiHi. 

Campeachy  Wood,  a  name  of  LOGWOOD  (which  see). 

Cam'per  (PIKTKR).  M.  P..  PH.  D.,  horn  at  Leydcn  May 
11,  17L'L>.  lie  became-  professor  of  medicine  at  Amsterdam 
in  I7.i.">.  and  at  Groningen  in  ITU.").  He  wrote  a  number 
of  works  on  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  gained  distinc- 
tion as  a  lecturer  us  well  as  a  writer.  Among  his  works  is 
"Anatomic, i  Pathological  Demonstrations"  (17t>  81).  lie 
disci, \cred  the  presence  of  air  in  the  bones  of  birds.  In 
17S.,  he  was  chosen  a  foreign  associate  of  the  Academy  of 
is  iii  Paris.  Died  April  7.  1789. 

Cam'prrdown,  a  village  of  Holland.  27  miles  X.  W. 
of  Amsterdam,  famous  for  the  \ietnry  gained  off  its  coast 
by  the  KiiL'li-h.  under  Admiral  Duncan.  "\cr  the  Dutch, 
commanded  by  Admiral  dc  Winter.  <i-t.  II.  I7'.'7. 

Camp  Halleck,  a  post-township  of  Elko  co..  Nc\. 
Pop.  Inn. 

C'limp'haiiNrn  (  Lrnoi.r),  a  Pr  -man.  born 

at   lliinshoM-n  in   iM'.'i.      11--  hee-nnc  president  of  the  conn  - 
cil    of  ministers   in    Berlin  in  .Mar..   1>|S.  rc~iirm-<!    in 
of  that  year,  ami  was  soon   appointed  ambassador  to  the 
Diet  at  Frankfort.     In  Is.'il  he  retired  from  political  life. 

Camphausen    lOrro),   a    Prussian    statesman,   born 
Oct.  p.'.  I -I.'.  WH  appointed  minister  of  finan- 
Throii^h   him  the   corn-tax  and   other  burdensome  taxes 
have  been  removed  and  replaced. 

Camphene,  or  Camphine,  a  term  applied  to  puri- 
fied oil  of  turpentine,  obtained  by  rectifying  it  over  dry 
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CAMPHILENE— CAMPUS  MAKTIUS. 


chloride  of  lime.  It  consists  of  10  atoma  of  carbon  com- 
bined with  8  of  hydrogen,  and  is  represented  by  the  equiv- 
alent number  68.  Camphene  has  been  burned  in  lamps 
for  the  purpose  of  illumination,  but  many  fatal  accidents 
having  resulted  from  its  use,  it  has  been  supersedcil  by 
coal  oil  or  rectified  petroleum.  Ordinary  camphor  is  a 
protoxide  of  camphene,  which  is  sometimes  called  cam- 
phogen.  Borneo  camphor  is  by  some  chemists  considered 
to  be  a  binoxide  of  camphene. 

Cam'philene,  or  Artificial  Camphor,  is  obtained 
from  the  oil  of  turpentine,  by  acting  on  it  with  dry  vapor 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  keeping  the  whole  at  a  low  tem- 
perature by  immersing  the  vessel  in  a  freezing  mixture.  A 
solid  substance  is  produced  in  the  form  of  white  crystals, 
with  the  taste  and  aromatic  smell  of  natural  camphor.  It 
is  regarded  as  a  hydrochlorate  of  camphone. 

Camp  Hill,  a  post-township  of  Tallapoosa  co.,  Ala. 
Pop.  373. 

Camphine.     Sec  CAMPHENE. 

Cam'phogen  [from  cnmphor,  and  the  Gr.  yepyau,  to 
"produce,"  because  from  it  is  obtained  artificial  camphor], 
a  synonym  of  CAMPHENE  (which  see). 

Cam'phor  [Lat.  camphora;  Sp.  ulcanfor  or  caufor; 
Arabic  at  kdfoor,  not  improbably  derived  from  the  Sanscrit 
khapur,  a  name  applied  to  several  fragrant  plants]  is  a 
concrete  substance  found  in  many  plants,  particularly 
those  of  the  order  Lauraceae.  The  greater  part  of  the 
camphor  of  commerce  is  the  produce  of  the  camphor  laurel 
or  camphor  tree  (Camphora  officinai-urn,  formerly  known 
as  Lauriit  camphora),  a  native  of  China,  Japan,  Formosa, 
and  Cochin-China,  and  which  has  been  introduced  into 
Java  and  the  West  Indies.  The  camphor  laurel  is  a  tree 
of  considerable  height,  with  evergreen  leaves  and  yellowish- 
white  flowers  in  panicles.  The  fruit  is  not  unlike  a  black 
currant.  Every  part  of  the  tree  smells  strongly  of  cam- 
phor. The  wood  is  much  valued  for  carpenter's  work.  In 
the  extraction  of  camphor  the  wood  is  chopped  up  and  then 
steeped  and  boiled  in  water,  when  the  steam  carries  off  the 
camphor  in  vapor.  The  camphor  is  deposited  around  the 
straw  (with  which  the  head  of  the  still  is  filled)  in  minute 
grains.  The  crude  camphor  is  heated  in  a  vessel,  from  which 
the  steam  is  allowed  to  escape  at  a  small  aperture.  The  cam- 
phor sublimes  as  a  semi-transparent  cake.  Camphor  was 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  was  first  brought 
to  Europe  by  the  Arabs.  It  is  a  white,  tough  solid,  slightly 
lighter  than  water.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but 
freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid  and  the  essen- 
tial oils.  It  fuses  at  347°,  and  boils  at  399°,  is  very  in- 
flammable, and  burns  with  a  white  smoky  flame.  When 
set  fire  to  upon  water  it  floats  with  a  curious  rotary  motion. 
It  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  taste  and  a  characteristic  odor. 

Camphor  is  used  in  medicine,  internally  and  externally, 
as  a  stimulant.  In  small  doses  it  is  an  anodyne  and  auti- 
spasmodic  ;  in  very  large  doses  a  narcotic  poison.  Its  alco- 
holic solution  (spirits  of  eaniphnr)  and  liniments  in  which 
it  is  an  ingredient  are  much  used  in  sprains  and  bruises, 
chilblains,  and  chronic  rheumatism.  Paregoric  is  a  cam- 
phorated tincture  of  ^opium.  The  effluvium  of  camphor  is 
very  noxious  to  insects,  and  it  is  therefore  much  used  for 
preserving  specimens  in  natural  history,  as  well  as  clothing. 

The  Borneo  camphor,  sometimes  called  hard  camphor,  is 
the  produce  of  Dryobnlannp*  aromaticfi,  a  large  tree  of  the 
order  Dipteracete.  The  camphor  is  obtained  by  cutting 
down  the  tree  and  splitting  it  into  small  pieces,  being 
found  in  crystalline  masses  in  natural  cavities  of  the  wood. 
To  this  substance  the  Chinese  ascribe  extraordinary  medi- 
cinal virtues,  so  that  it  is  taken  in  exchange  by  them  for 
more  than  fifty  times  its  weight  of  common  camphor.  It  is 
seldom  brought  to  Europe  as  an  article  of  commerce.  The 
tree  yields  also  a  pale-yellowish  limpid  fluid,  which  gushes 
out  when  deep  incisions  are  made  in  the  tree  with  an  axe, 
and  which  is  called  liquid  camphor,  camphor  oil,  or  borne- 
ole.  When  this  oil  is  distilled  it  yields  a  light  fragrant 
liquid  called  borncenc,  which  is  used  in  perfumery.  It  is 
sometimes  imported  into  Europe.  It  has  u  smell  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  camphor,  but  more  like  oil  of  cajuput. 
It  is  supposed  that  from  this  fluid  the  hard  camphor  is 
deposited.  REVISED  BY  C.  W.  GREENE. 

Campido'glio,  Pala'zzo  del,  the  name  of  a  palace 
or  pile  of  buildings  erected  by  Michael  Angelo  on  the 
<';ipitoline  Hill  in  Rome,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Capitol. 
Campidoglio  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  1'npiin/iiiiii. 

Campi'nas,  or  Sao  Carlos,  a  city  of  Brazil,  about 
fto  miles  X.  of  Sao  Paulo.  Much  sugar  is  produced  here. 
Pop.  about  6000. 

Cam'pion,  or  Campian  (EDMUND),  a  learned  Catho- 
lic priest,  born  in  London  in  1540.  He  visited  Rome  in 
1573,  and  having  joined  the  Jesuits  returned  to  England 
on  a  mission.  He  challenged  the  clergy  of  the  Anglican 


Church  to  dispute  with  him.  In  1581  he  was  convicted  on 
a  charge  of  treason,  and  put  to  death  Dec.  1.  He  was 
author  of  a  "  History  of  Ireland"  and  other  works. 

Cam'po  Bas'so  (formerly  called  Molise),  a  province 
of  Central  Italy,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Chieti,  on  the 
N.  E.  by  the  Adriatic  Sea,  on  the  fi.  E.  by  Foggia,  on  the 
S.  by  Benevento,  and  on  the  W.  by  Caserta.  Area,  1778 
square  miles.  The  country  is  mountainous  and  sterile, 
and  there  is  very  little  industry.  Chief  town,  Campo  Basso. 
Pop.  in  1871,  363,'J43. 

Campo  Basso,  a  fortified  city  of  Italy,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Campo  Basso  (formerly  Molise),  is  on  the 
declivity  of  a  mountain,  about  55  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Naples. 
It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  a  ruined  castle,  a  college,  several 
convents  and  palaces  of  the  nobility :  also  celebrated 
manufactures  of  cutlery  and  arms.  Pop.  13,354. 

Campobel'lo,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Tra- 
paui,  50  miles  S.  W.  of  Palermo.  Pop.  5l4l. 

Campobcllo,  an  island  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  2 
miles  E.  of  Eastport,  Me.  It  is  a  part  of  Charlotte  co., 
New  Brunswick.  It  is  8  miles  long,  its  N.  point  being  in 
lat.  44°  57'  N.,  Ion.  66°  55' W.  Copper  and  lead  ores  exist 
in  the  island.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
herring,  cod,  and  mackerel  fisheries.  Pop.  in  1871,  1073. 

Campo  Hello,  a  post-township  of  Spartanburg  co., 
S.  C.  Pop.  2951. 

Campobel'lo  di  Lica'ta,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
province  of  Girgenti,  15  miles  N.  W.  of  Licata.  Here  are 
mines  of  sulphur.  Pop.  5764. 

Cam'po  de  Cripta'na,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ciudad  Real,  about  50  miles  N.  E.  of  Ciudad  Real. 
It  has  manufactures  of  coarse  cloths,  and  a  trade  in  grain 
and  fruit.  Pop.  about  5500. 

Cam'po  I  'in  'in  in.  Campio  Formio,  or  Campo 
I  01  in  ido,  a  village  of  Northern  Italy,  in  Friuli,  about 
66  miles  N.  E.  of  Venice  and  7  miles  S.  W.  of  Udine.  An 
important  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  hero  between 
Austria  and  the  French  republic,  Oct.  17,  1797.  Alarmed 
by  the  recent  victories  gained  by  Bonaparte  in  Italy,  Aus- 
tria was  inclined  to  peace,  and  negotiated  with  the  French 
general  this  treaty,  by  which  she  ceded  the  Netherlands 
and  recognized  the  independence  of  the  Cisalpine  republic, 
including  Milan,  Mantua,  anil  t>ther  parts  of  Austrian 
Italy.  In  return  for  these  concessions  the  French  gave 
up  Venice,  Istria,  and  Dalinatia  to  Austria. 

Camp  of  Seventh  Cavalry  on  Saline,  a  township 
of  Ellis  co.,  Kan.  Pop.  80. 

Campoma'nes  (PEDRO  RODRIGUEZ),  COUNT,  an  emi- 
nent Spanish  author  and  minister  of  state,  was  born  in  the 
Asturias  July  1,  1723.  He  gained  a  high  reputation  by  his 
writings  on  political  economy,  and  was  distinguished  for 
his  probity  and  enlightened  policy.  He  became  president 
of  the  royal  council  of  Castile  in  1788,  and  afterwards  a 
minister  of  state.  Among  his  works  are  a  ''Discourse  on 
the  Promotion  of  Popular  Industry"  (1774)  and  a  "  Dis- 
course on  the  Popular  Education  of  Mechanics"  (1775). 
Died  Feb.  3,  1802. 

Cam'po  Mayor',  a  fortified  town  of  Portugal,  in  Alem- 
tejo,  about  16  miles  N.  W.  of  Badajos.  Pop.  6277. 

Camp  Point,  a  village  and  township  of  Adams  co., 
111.  It  has  two  mills,  a  manufactory  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  one  weekly  newspaper.  There  is  a  fine  public- 
school  building.  Pop.  2130. 

GEO.  W.  CYRUS,  ED.  CAMP  POINT  "JOURNAL." 

Camp  Stur'gis,  a  township  of  Ellis  co.,  Kan.   P.  320. 

Camp'ton,  a  township  of  Kane  co.,  111.     Pop.  957. 

Campton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Wolfe  co.,  Ky., 
about  05  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Lexington.  Pop.  67. 

Campton,  a  post-township  of  (irafton  co.,  N.  II.  It 
has  four  churches  and  manufactures  of  woollens,  lumber, 
etc.  Pop.  1226. 

Camp'tonville,  a  post-village  of  Yuba  co.,  Cal. 

Cam'pus,  a  Latin  word  signifying  a  "plain,"  "an  open 
field,"  any  level  surface,  as  of  the  sea.  It  was  sometimes 
used  to  denote  a  field  of  battle,  and  was  applied  figuratively 
to  a  subject  of  discourse,  a  field  of  debate  or  speculation. 
The  grounds  about  college  buildings  in  some  places  are 
called  the  campus. 

Cam'pus  Mar'tius  (i.e.  the  "  field  of  Mars"),  a  cele- 
brated plain  and  open  field  of  ancient  Rome,  was  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  city.  It 
was  the  place  in  which  the  Roman  youth  performed  military 
exercises  and  evolutions,  and  in  which  the  comititt  assem- 
bled for  the  purpose  of  enacting  laws  and  electing  magis- 
trates. It  was  subsequently  used  as  a  public  park  or  pleas- 
ure-ground. 
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Campveer',  Kampvccr,  or  Veer,  a  decayed  mari- 
time tOM]l  III'  till'  Netherlands,  province  "I  y.eclall.l.  "II  the 

N.  I-:.  c..i.si  of  the  island  nf  Wnl.OnT.Mi.  I  nil«  V  N.  E.  "f 
Mi.ldclhiirg.     It  haa  a   beautiful  cathedral,   and  a  town- 

willi  nil  elegant  Inn.  r.  The  Scotch  Staple  was  trans- 
ferred from  Bruges  I"  r.unpv  ccr  in  I  1 1 1,  af'ler  which  this 
I. mil  lui'l  peculiar  Irading  relations  with  Scotland  fur  seve- 
ral centuries. 

Camus  (CilAKi.Ks  tmenm  L..n<l.  a  French  mathema- 
tician, horn  :it  I  \  en  lirie  Aug.  25,  Hill'.'.  He  was  » 

member  of  ili..  Academy  .it'  BeienoM,  which  in  I71!7  sent 
him,  witli  Maupertni.s,  t.'i  ].n|ihiii.|.  to  determine  the  figure 
of  the  earth,  lie  wn.te  scientific  works,  liie.l  l-'eli.  U,  1  7oS. 
t'am'wood,  or  Bar'wood,  a  dycwood  which  yields 
a  hrilliiint  but  n.it  permanent  re.I  color,  and  is  used  along 
with  snip hate  of  ir..n  U  :i  dyestuf1'.  It  is  tho  wood  a 
ll,,/,hui  nil nln,  a.  tree  of  the  order  LeguminosiB,  a  native  of 
Angola. 

Cii'iiu,  a  village  of  Galilee,  was  the  scene  of  Christ's 
first  miracle.  (Johnii.)  Its  site  is  supposed  to  be  in.  limited 
by  some  ruins  r<  miles  N.  of  Nazareth.  The  natives  call 
this  place  t'nnn-tf-J'lil. 

Ca'naan,  an  ancient  patriarch,  was  a  son  of  Ham  and 
the  ancestor  of  the  Canoanitcs,  who  lived  in  Palestine  before 
the  Israelites  conquered  it.  Palestine  was  called  tho  land 
by  the  Hebrew  writers.  It  was  bounded  on  tho 
K.  l.v  the  .Ionian  and  on  tho  W.  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
1  Sec  I'AI.KSTINK.) 

Canaan*  a  post-township  of  Litchficld  co.,  Conn.,  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Connecticut  Western  and  Housntonic  K.  Rs. 
The  scenery  here  is  \erv  line.  It  has  a  national  bank  at 
Falls  Village.  Pop.  1257. 

Canaan,  a  township  of  Henry  co.,  la.     Pop.  784. 
Canaan,  a  post-village  of  Somerset  co.,  Me.,  about  35 
miles  X.  by   K.  from  Augusta.      It  has   manufactures  of 
lumber  and  cloth.     Pop.  of  Canaan  township,  1472. 

Canaan,  a  post-township  of  Gasconade  co.,  Mo.  Pop. 
1107. 

Canaan,  a  post-township  of  Orafton  co.,  N.  H.  It  has 
manufactures  of  straw-board  and  boots  and  shoes,  and  has 
one  newspaper.  Pop.  1877. 

Canaan,  a  post-townihlp  of  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
I'.oston  and  Albany  K.  H.,  o4  miles  S.  E.  of  Albany,  con- 
.  al  villages,  has  valuable  water-power,  several 
paper  nulls  :in.l  other  nianiil'arlories.  tour  churches,  and  a 
slate  quarry.     The  township  lias  two  communities  of  Sha- 
kers, who  have  a  farm  of  1400  acres,  whero  they  raise  gar- 
den-seeds and  manufacture  brooms,  etc.     Pop.  1877. 
Canaan,  a  township  of  Athens  co.,  0.     Pop.  1543. 
Canaan,  a  township  of  Madison  co.,  0.     Pop.  729. 
Canaan,  a  township  of  Morrow  co.,  0.     Pop.  1109. 
Canaan,  a  post-township  of  Wayne  co.,  0.     Pop.  1997. 
Canaan,  a  post-township  of  Wayne  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  680. 
Cunaan,  a  post -township  of  Essex   co.,  Vt.     It   has 
manufactures  of  starch  and  lumber.     Pop.  419. 

Can'ada,  Dominion  of,  a  country  of  North  America 
which  is  to  embrace  all  of  the  American  possessions  of 
(ireat  Britain  lying  N.  of  tho  U.  8.  Founded  in  1867  by 
the  union  of  the  provinces  of  Canada  West,  Canada  East, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  it  embraced  in  1872, 
l.csi.les  these  four  provinces  iiame.l,  also  the  provinces  of 
Manitoba  and  British  Columbia  and  the  North-west  Ter- 
ritory. The  only  portion  of  British  North  America  which 
in  I -.7:1  had  not  yet  joined  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was 
the  province  of  Newfoundland,  Prince  I-Mwar.l  Island 
having  joinc.l  the  Dominion  in  Juno  of  that  year.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  S.  I.y  the  V.  S.,  on  the  K.  by  the  Atlantic, 
on  the  N.  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Pa- 
eitie.  H  comprises  the  whole  country  X.  of  the  ('.  S.,  with 
the  only  exception  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  and  of  tircen- 
hind.  A  part,  of  the  southern  frontier  is  formed  by  the 
lakes  Superior,  Huron.  Erie,  and  Ontario.  The  frontier- 
line  which  separates  it  from  the  State  of  Maine  was  fixed 
in  IM:'.  by  the  Ashbiirton  Treaty.  The  long-pending  dis- 
pute between  (Ircat  Britain  ami  the  1.  S.  :i-  to  the  island 
of  San  Juan  in  the  Pacific  was  in  1X72  decided  by  the 
iration  of  the  emperor  of  tJermany.  The  principal 
rivers  on  the  Atlantic  side  are  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Ot- 
tawa, the  St.  Maurice,  nnd  the  Sa^ucnay.  which  enter  the 
St.  Lawrence  from  the  left.  On  tho  Pacific  side  the  most 
important  rivers  are  tho  Columbia  and  the  Frazer.  The 
Saskatchewan,  rising  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  traverse* 
fifteen  decrees  ;if  longitude,  or  a  distance  of  at  least  900 
miles,  and  tails  into  the  great  Lake  Winnipeg  in 
lat.  This  lake  is  connected  with  Hudson's  Bay,  the  most 
remarkable  indentation  of  the  American  coast,  by  the  Nel- 
son or  Port  Nels,.n.  about  500  miles  in  length.  Lake 


Athabasca,  situated  about  lat.  5H°  N.  and  Ion.  110°  W., 
receives,  among  others,  the  Peace  River  and  the  Athabasca, 
a  large  stream  rising  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  near  the 
source  of  the  Columbia.  The  Mackenzie,  entering  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  on  the  globe. 

t  'liiiitiii  null  .s'o.7. — The  olimate  of  the  Atlantic  provinces 
is  similar  to  that  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  heat  of 
summer  and  the  cold  of  winter  are  greater  here  than  in  the 
corresponding  latitudes  in  Europe.  At  Montreal  the  mer- 
cury in  winter  often  sinks  to  24°  or  30°  below  zero,  and 
ri-.'s  in  summer  to  96°  or  100°.  The  climate  of  Ontario 
(Canada  West)  is  milder  than  that  of  Quebec  (Canada 
East),  because  it  is  farther  S.,  and  is  modified  by  the  I 
ity  of  the  great  lakes.  Peaches  flourish  and  ripen  on  tho 
N.  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  near  Toronto  on  Lake  Ontario. 
The  transition  from  winter  to  summer  is  sudden,  especially 
in  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Canada.  The  most  fertile 
portion  of  this  part  of  the  Dominion  is  Ontario,  especially 
the  p. -mii-uhi  formed  by  Lakes  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario. 
The  climate  of  British  Columbia,  like  that  of  the  Pacific 
coast  in  general,  is  more  uniform  and  moderate  than  that 
of  the  Atlantic  provinces.  The  soil  of  the  peninsula  formed 
by  Lakes  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario  produces  good  crops 
of  wheat  and  other  grains.  Tho  greater  part  of  Canada  is 
covered  with  forests  of  good  timber,  from  which  large 
quantities  of  pine  lumber  are  exported.  The  province  of 
Quebec  abounds  in  romantic  and  picturesque  scenery. 
Seven  miles  below  Quebec  is  the  cataract  of  the  Montmo- 
renci,  with  a  perpendicular  descent  of  240  feet.  Among 
other  remarkable  objects  is  the  sublime  scenery  of  the  Sog- 
uenay,  which  flows  between  high  and  precipitous  rocks. 
The  northern  portion  of  the  Dominion  will  undoubtedly  be 
doomed  to  everlasting  sterility  on  account  of  the  severity 
of  tho  climate.  The  country  on  tho  lower  Saskatchewan 
and  on  the  Red  River,  it  is  believed,  will  be  long  among  the 
most  fertile  regions  of  the  Dominion. 

Area  and  /'.//, illation. — Tho  area  of  the  Dominion  in  1872 
was  estimated  at  3,389,442  square  miles,  being  almost  equal 
to  the  extent  of  the  U.  S.  The  population  of  the  four  old 
provinces  of  the  Dominion  (Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Nova  Scotia),  according  to  the  census  of  1871, 
was  3,484,924,  against  3,089,659  in  1861— an  increase  in 
ten  years  of  12.79  per  cent.  The  population  of  Manitoba, 
according  to  the  census  of  1870,  was  11,953.  The  popula- 
tion of  British  Columbia  was  in  1871  estimated  at  50,000, 
and  that  of  the  North-west  Territory  at  2S,700 ;  total  for 
the  whole  Dominion  in  1871,  3,575,577.  The  number  of 
immigrants  entering  the  St.  Lawrence  in  1870  was  1 1.17.'. : 
the  number  who  entered  from  the  U.  S.  was  estimated  at 
24,544 ;  making  a  total  immigration  during  the  year  of 
69,019 — a  figure  considerably  exceeding  the  immigration 
of  any  previous  year.  During  the  period  from  1851  to  1870 
the  aggregate  number  of  arrivals  by  the  St.  Lawrence  was 
560,996,  and  of  arrivals  from  the  U.  S.  399,461.  The  num- 
ber of  those  who  settled  in  Canada  was  calculated  to  be 
418,910,  while  the  remainder  went  on  to  the  U.  S.  The 
large  majority  of  the  population  of  Quebec  C847,615  out  of 
1.11 1,566)  are  of  French  origin ;  in  all  the  other  provinces 
the  descendants  of  the  British  largely  predominate.  The 
city  of  Ottawa  has  been  made  the  capital  and  scat  of  legis- 
lation. The  largest  cities  are  Montreal,  Quebec,  Toronto, 
St.  John,  Halifax,  and  Hamilton.  The  Indian  population 
in  Canada  proper  is  estimated  at  25,673 ;  of  the  former 
Hudson's  Bay  Territory,  42,870;  of  British  Columbia, 
18,000;  total,  80,51::. 

C/iurrli  ami  Kilm-iitinii. — There  is  no  state  Church  in  the 
Dominion  and  in  the  whole  of  British  North  America. 
According  to  the  census  returns  of  ISfil,  there  were  in  the 
four  original  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  1,372,913  Roman 
Catholics.  471. '.Mil  Presbyterians.  H'..i.572 Anglicans, 431,927 
Wcsleviuis  and  Methodi-ls.  IMI.OMI  Bap  1  Lu- 

therans. 17.757  Congregationalists,  7o,17(i  of  miscellaneous 
creeds,  18.S60  of  "no  religion,"  and  16,682  "no  creed 
stated."  Roman  Catholics  were  most  numerous  in  tho 
province  of  Quebec,  and  they  also  constituted  a  plurality 
in  New  Brunswick  :  the  leading  religious  denomination  of 
Ontario  is  the  W.  si.  vans,  and  the  leading  denomination 
..f  ,\,,\a  Scotia  the  Presbyterians.  The  provinces  of  Que- 
bec and  Ontario  have  separate  school  laws  adapted  to 
the  religious  elements  prevailing  in  either.  The  common 
schools  are  supported  partly  by  government  and  partly  by 
lo.-al  self-imp...-, •. I  taxation,  ami  occasionally  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  small  fee  for  each  scholar.  All  common-school 
teachers  must  pa-s  an  examination  before  a  county  board 
of  education  or  receive  a  license  from  the  provincial  normal 
school.  Similar  arrangements  exist  in  the  other  provi. 
ncarlv  ail  the  public  schools  of  which  p..  —  ,-*  endowments 
of  land  and  personal  property. 

<  '"inmti-ff.  etc. — Canada  enjoys  ^real  advantages  for  com- 
merce by  tho  navigation  of  the  great  lakes  ami  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  which  give  the  Canadians  ready  access  to  the 
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markets  of  the  IT.  S.  The  greater  portion  of  the  Canadian 
exports  go  to  the  U.  S.,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  im- 
ports are  from  Great  Britain.  The  trade  is  also  facilitated 
by  several  canals  and  railways.  The  Rideau  Canal,  135  miles 
lung,  extends  from  Kingston,  on  Lake  Ontario,  to  the  Ot- 
tawa River,  and  the  Welland  Canal  connects  Lake  Erie  with 
Lake  Ontario.  The  principal  railways  of  Canada  arc  the  . 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  (1377  miles), which  connects  Montreal 
with  Detroit  (Mich.)  on  one  hand,  nnd  with  1'ortland  (Me.)  ' 
on  the  other;  the  Great  Western  (351  miles),  which  with 
several  I>ram-lK's  traverses  the  south-western  part  of  Onta- 
rio ;  the  European  and  North  American  Railway  (108  miles), 
which  extends  from  ]!;ing<>r  (Me.),  rid  St.  John,  to  Point 
du  Chime,  in  New  Brunswick;  the  Nova  Scotia  Railway 
( 1  1.)  miles),  which  extends  from  Halifax  to  Pictou,  on  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  with  a  branch  line  (32  miles)  from 
Halifax  to  Windsor,  on  the  Bay  of  Minns;  the  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Canada  Railway  (1 10  miles),  which  extends  from 
St.  Andrew's  on  the  sea-coast  to  Richmmid,  with  bram-h 
lines  to  St.  Stephen,  Woodstock,  and  Houltou.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1872  over  3000  miles  were  in  operation, 
besides  which  1100  more  were  in  the  process  of  construc- 
tion, and  charters  had  been  obtained  for  more  than  MIO 
miles  in  addition,  apart  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
which  is  to  bo  2500  miles  long,  will  connect  Lake  Nipissing 
with  some  port  in  British  Columbia,  and  is  to  bo  completed 
in  ten  years.  The  longest  among  the  railways  in  the  course 
of  construction  is  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  which  will  ex- 
tend from  the  Grand  Trunk  at  Riviere  du  Loup  to  Truro. 
Nova  Si'uti;),  a  distance  of  499  miles.  The  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  the  financial  year  ending  June  20,  1870, 
amounted  to  $22, 895,077. 87,  each.  The  monthly  publications 
of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Juno  30,  1871,  showed  a  very  large  surplus  of  revenue  over 
expenditure.  The  debt  of  the  Dominion  on  July  1,  1870, 
amounted  to  $115,993,706;  total  assets,  $37,783,964;  net 
debt,  $78,209.742.  The  fisheries  of  British  North  America 
are  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  inexhaustible.  The  value 
of  fish  exported  in  1871  exceeded  $7,000,000,  and  the  min- 
ister of  marine  and  fisheries  states  the  aggregate  annual 
value  of  the  fish-product  of  the  provincial  fisheries  at  nearly 
$17,000,000.  The  total  exports  of  Canada  in  1870  were 
'  valued  at  $73,573,540,  of  which  $28,772,312  were  exported 
to  the  U.  S.  The  imports  for  that  year  amounted  to 
$71,239,187,  of  which  $24,724,071  were  "imported  from  the 
U.  S.  The  merchant-navy  of  the  Dominion  consisted  in 
1888  of  5822  vessels,  of  a  total  burden  of  776,343  tons. 

Government. — The  constitution  of  the  Dominion,  which 
was  adopted  in  1867,  is  formed  after  tho  model  of  the 
mother-country.  The  Parliament  consists  of  the  queen  of 
Great  Britain,  an  upper  house,  styled  the  senate,  and  a 
house  of  commons.  The  queen  is  represented  by  a  gov- 
ernor-general, who  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  exer- 
cises his  authority  with  tho  aid  and  advice  of  a  council 
appointed  by  himself.  The  senate  consists  of  not  more  than 
seventy-two  members,  who  are  chosen  by  the  governor, 
general,  and  hold  tho  appointment  for  life.  The  house  of 
commons  consists  of  about  180  members,  elected  by  the 
people.  Each  of  the  provinces  has  also  its  local  or  pro- 
vincial legislature  and  administration,  with  a  lieutenant- 
governor  at  the  head  of  the  executive.  The  troops  main- 
tained by  the  imperial  government  have  been  reduced  to 
5000  men.  Tho  militia,  which  was  organized  in  1868  by  a 
statute  of  the  first  federal  Parliament,  consists  of  all  male 
British  subjects  between  eighteen  and  sixty,  divided  into 
an  active  and  a  reserve  force.  In  1870  the  number  of  men 
on  the  rolls  was  675,000.  The  naval  forces  of  Canada  in 
1871  consisted  of  eight  armed  screw  steamers,  maintained 
on  tho  great  lakes  and  tho  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  two 
coast-steamers,  which  are  available  as  gunboats. 

Ifiitory. — The  first  settlement  made  by  Europeans  in 
Canada  was  made  in  1541  at  St.  Croix's  Harbor  by  Jacques 
Cartier,  a  French  navigator,  who  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  French  founded  Quebec  in  1608,  after  which  numerous 
French  colonists  settled  in  Lower  Canada,  near  the  St.  Law- 
rence River.  The  English  general  Wolfe  captured  Quebec 
in  1759,  and  the  conquest  of  Canada  was  completed  in  1760. 
Upper  Canada  was  settled  mostly  by  English  emigrants.  In 
1791  Canada  was  divided  into  two  provinces,  called  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  (afterwards  called  Canada  West  and  Can- 
ada East).  Both  of  these  provinces  were  disturbed  bvan  in- 
surrection in  1S37,  and  were  reunited  in  1S40.  By  an  act 
of  the  British  Parliament,  which  was  passed  Mar.  29,  1867, 
and  came  into  force  June  1  of  that  year,  the  Canadian  prov- 
inces, Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia,  were  federally  united  into  one  Dominion  of  Canada. 
The  legislature  of  Newfoundland  declared  in  favor  of 
joining  the  Dominion,  but  the  people,  in  Nov.,  18R9.  by  a 
large  majority,  declared  against  it.  Prom  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  the  government  of  the  Dominion  purchased 
in  the  same  year  its  vast  territory.  An  insurrection  of  col- 


onists and  natives,  who  protested  against  having  their  land 
treated  as  a  dependent  territory,  induced  the  government 
to  organize  in  1  870  that  part  of  the  newly-purchased  terri- 
tory which  is  situated  between  Ion.  96°  and  99'  W.,  and  tho 
U.  S.  boundary-line  and  lat.  50°  38'  N.,  as  an  independent 
province  of  the  Dominion,  under  the  name  of  Manitoba. 
The  immense  unorganized  territory  beyond  the  limits  of 
Manitoba  is  called  the  North-western  Territory.  On  Mar. 
31,  1871,  British  Columbia  was  received  into  the  Dominion. 
Invasions  of  Canada  l»y  ;mnrd  Fenians  from  the  U.  S.  were 
attempted  in  I860  and  1870,  but  were  repelled  without  dif- 
ficulty. The  long-pending  controversies  with  the  U.  S. 
were  mostly  settled  by  the  Washington  treaty  of  1871.  In 
1873  Prince  Edward  Island  joined  the  Dominion. 

A.  J.  finiEir. 

Canada,  a  township  of  Labetto  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  480. 

Canada  Balsam  [Lat.  nubmmimi  Cmim ?,««•,]  is  a 
turpentine  or  oleoresin  obtained  from  the  Abie*  b<ilx,iin,ti.  a. 
species  of  fir  which  grows  in  Canada  and  the  U.  S.,  and  is 
sometimes  called  balsam  fir.  It  is  a  pale  yellow,  trans- 
parent liquid,  having  a  peculiar  and  agreeable  odor. 
When  it  exudes  from  the  bark  it  has  the  consistence  of 
honey,  but  by  age  and  exposure  to  air  it  becomes  solid.  It 
is  used  in  medicine,  in  photography,  in  mounting  objects 
for  the  microscope,  and  is  an  ingredient  in  varnishes.  It 
is  also  valuable  to  opticians,  who  use  it  as  a  cement. 

Canada  Goose,  or  Wild  Goose  (.!»*</•  Cunaden- 


Canada  Goose,  or  Wild  Goose. 

nit},  an  inhabitant  of  the  entire  continent  of  North  Amer- 
ica, belonging  to  the  order  Natatorcs,  family  Anatidaj,  is 
thirty-five  inches  long,  brownish  above,  lighter  beneath, 
with  the  head,  neck,  bill,  and  feet  black.  "It  spends  the 
winter  in  the  warmer  regions,  chiefly  in  the  Soutn-*vestern 
States  and  in  the  everglades  of  Florida,  but  in  spring 
moves  northward  in  large  flocks."  While  on  the  wing  the 
birds  generally  arrange  themselves  in  a  <-shaped  figure 
(though  sometimes  they  lly  in  a  straight  line),  led  by  an 
experienced  gander,  who  frequently  gives  utterance  to  his 
familiar  huttk,  ''  Their  spring  migrations  usually  take 
place  from  the  20th  of  March  to  the  last  of  April,  but  arc 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  state  of  the  season.  They  breed 
at  the  north,  and  linger  there  till  the  hard  frosts  warn 
them  that  the  lakes  and  streams  will  soon  be  frozen  over." 
While  performing  their  long  journeys  they  usually  fly  at  a 
great  height,  probably  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more. 

Canadian,  a  township  of  Mississippi  co.,  Ark.  Pop. 
330. 

Canadian  River  rises  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  New  Mex- 
ico, and  flows  through  the  N.  part  of  Texas  into  the  Indian 
Territory.  Its  general  direction  ia  nearly  eastward.  After 
a  course  of  about  900  miles  it  enters  the  Arkansas  River 
about  50  miles  W.  of  Fort  Smith.  The  North  Fork  of  the 
Canadian  is  sometimes  called  Rio  Nutria.  It  rises  in  the 
N.  E.  part  of  New  Mexico,  flows  in  an  E.  S.  E.  direction, 
and  enters  the  Canadian  about  50  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Length,  estimated  at  600  miles. 
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C'an'adice,  a  post-township  of  Ontario  i N.  \.    Pop. 

Canajoliar'if,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Mont 

rj    ,o..    N.    Y.,m    'lie    S.  bank    of  the    Mohawk 
:,,id    .  ,l.and   opposite    Palatine  Rnd_'c   on 

the  New   •!  ork  Central   II.  R..  :V.  mile.-  U  .  N.  U  .  of   \ 
The  \  illau"  has  lii  e  cliurchc-.  all  academy  .  a  school  district 
lihrarv  of  son  volumes,  a  weekly  paper,  two  national  banks, 
a  planing  mill,  two   mall-houses   and    all  cxten-iie    paper- 
bag  facto,  \ .    The  town-hip  has  another  academy,  six  other 

beg,  -ix  ehce-e  factories,  and  a  woollen  mill.    Pop.  of 

Tillage.  1821)  of  township,  : 

li  vnn   IMI  T\\   1'n  i  ;:-'  ,loi 

Canal',  a  post-township  of  Venango  CO.,  Pa.    P.  1205. 
Canal.     See  X  \WCATION,  INLAND,  by  J.  J.  R.  Ci 
Canal', or  ranalrt'lo  i  Ajrrono),  an  Italian  painter, 

was  born  at  Venice  Oct.  Is,  lo'.T.  II"  worked  in  his  native 
cilv.  and  acquired  a  high  reputation.  He  painted  many 
views  of  Venetian  palaces,  canals,  etc..  wlre!i  arc  highly 
eoinuiended  by  ,- ritics.  but  others  charge  him  with 

nialineri-m.       jle    is    said    to    hale    been  t  he  li  i  -I   wlc 

Ihc  camera  obscura  for  artistic  purposes.  Hied  Aug.  20, 
U88. 

Canalet'to,  a  surname  of  BKBXABDO  HKLOTTO,  a  Vene- 
tian painter,  born  in  ITJI.  He  was  8  nephew  and  pupil  of 

the  pn ling,  lie  worked  in  Rome,  London,  llr, '-den.  and 

other  places,  and  excelled  in  perspective.  lie  painted 
mil  the  environs  of  cities.  Died  at  War- 
saw 'm  1780. 

Canal'  Do'ver,  a  post-village  of  Dover  township,  Tus- 
oarawat  DO.,  •>..  on  the  Tuscarawas  River,  the  Ohio  Canal, 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Tuscarawas  Valley  H.  R.,  and  the 
Ttuoarawai  branch  of  the  Cleveland  and  Pittshurg  R.  R. 
1 1  ha-  -cieral  mills  and  iron-furnaces,  and  one  weekly 
paper.  Pop. 

Canal'  I'ul'ton,  a  post-village  of  Stark  co.,  O.,on  the 
Ohio  Canal  and  ,,n  the  Lake  Shore  and  Tuscarawas  Val- 
Ici  li.  R..  and  on  the  Tu-carawa-  branch  of  the  Cleveland 
and  Pittshurg  11.  R.,  ..(',  miles  S.  of  Cleveland.  Pop.  1048. 

(atials'  nl  <  an'ada,  The, may  be  classed  under  the 
following  heads  : 

1st.  The  St.  Lawn-nee  and  lake  navigation,  including 
the  Lachinc  (anal,  I  lie  llcauharllois,  Cornwall.  Farrau's 
Point,  Itapide  Plat,  and  llalops  canal-,  commonly  desig- 
nated the  St.  Laurence  canal-,  in  the  riler  St.  Lawrence, 
surmounting  it-  rapid-  between  Montreal  ami  Kingston; 
and  ihe  \\cllaud  Canal,  between  Lake  Ontario  and  Ltlko 
Krie.  surmonn:  ing  the  falls  and  rapids  of  Niagara:  lo 
which  may  be  added  the  llnrliligtoll  Hay  Canal,  through  a 
sandbar  at  the  mouth  of  that  bay,  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Ontario. 

2d.  The  Ottawa  and  Rideau  navigation,  including  St. 
Anne's  Lock,  the  Carillon,  Chute  a  Rlomieau,  ami  (Jren- 
villc  canals,  surmounting  the  rapids  of  the  Ottawa  be- 
tween Montreal  and  Ihe  city  of  Ottawa:  and  the  Rideau 

Canal,  em cling  the  river  Ottawa  with  the   St.  Lawrence 

at  Kingston,  through  the  riicr-  Rideaii  and  Cataraqiii. 

:i,l.  The  Richelieu  and  Champlain  navigalion,  being  the 
St.  Our-  Lock  and  Chamhly  Canal,  surmounting  obstacles 
on  the  river  Richelieu  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake 
Champlain. 

4th,  The  river  Trent  navigation,  consisting  of  locks  and 
dam-  on  the  rii  er  Trent,  a  large  tributary  of  Lake  ( hilario, 
extending  into  the  interior  of  the  Nenc  ,  orig- 

inally proposed  as  a  line  of  communication  with  Lake 
Huron. 

;>th.  Tlie  St.  Peter's  Canal,  connecting  the  liras  d'Or,  a 
bay  ,f  the  -ea  in  the  interior  of  the  i.-land  of  Cape  Hrcton. 
with  St.  Peter's  Hay,  on  the  S.  coa-t  of  the  island. 

Along  with  the  foregoing  may  he  noticed  the  following 
project,,!  canal-:  the  Caughnanaga  Canal,  to  connect 
Lake  Champlain  with  tin-  river  St.  Lawrence  above  the 
Lachine  Rap  di;  the  (>i;awa  and  Huron  Canal,  to  form  a 
dlrecl  and  short  route  between  Montreal  and  Lake  Huron 
by  the  Ottawa  and  French  River:  a  canal  at  Sault  Ste. 
Mart*;  the  Huron  and  Ontario,  or  Gteorgian  Hay  Canal: 
the  Hay  Vert  Canal,  from  the  (lull  of  St.  Lawrence  lo  the 
liay  :  I'nndy:  and  I  lie  Sheballdowall  and  Lake  o,  the 

Wo,,,l-   Mtvlgatl forming  :',!!    miles  of  the  route  from 

r  to  Red  I; 

il   Canada  derive  an  extraordinary  import- 
ance  from    the  i  a-t    extent    and    importance   of  thai 
sy-;ciu   of  inland    navigation,  ihe   river  St.  Lawrence   and 
its    lakes,  the  obstructions  in  which  they  are  almost  exclu- 
sively designed  lo  overcome. 

When  we  consider  the  great  extent  of  fertile  lands  of 
the  Slates  and  p.  oininir  il.  and  the  still  vaster 

territories  behind  them  of  fertile  prairies  and  wooded  lands 
in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  for  the  traffic  of  which  this  great 


water-s\  -tern  must  be  the  highway:  and  also  thai  as  the 
w.^tcrii  extremity  of  Lake  .~npeiior  reaches  i  be  middle  of 
niiiH  nt.  a  con-idoraldc  trade  with  the  Pacific  will 
naturally  he  directed  to  u  to  LMIU  Ihc  ad\  antage  ol  eh 
transport  by  water. — it  will  he  fcen  how  •  normoua  uiusl  be 
the  amount  of  future  trathc  pas-itig  through  the  canals 
construcied  to  avoid  or  surmount  the  obstacles  in  its 

With  the  extent  and  character  of  the  great  North-west- 
ern Slates  and  Territories  of  the'  I  nion  the  public  are 
already  familiar.  The  States  of  Wisconsin.  Iowa.  Minne- 
sota, Michigan.  Illinois.  In  liana,  and  Ohio,  for  whose 
surplu'  produce  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  great  lakes  are 
more  or  less  the  natural  highway  to  the  ocean  and  Kuro- 
pean  markets,  embrace  a  grain-growing  region  unequalled 
on  this  continent,  or  perhaps  in  the  world.  It  may  be 
sufficient  to  remind  the  reader  that  it  \s  but  little  more  than 
thirty  years  since  settlement  and  cultivation  had  advanced 
sufficiently  in  the  territories  on  the  Western  lake.-  to  have 

|  any  considerable  amount  of  surplus  produce  to   export. 

;  but  that  their  progress  since  has  been  so  great  that  in 
1S7I  the  grain  or  its  equivalent  in  flour  brought  to  the  In  c 
principal  ports  on  these  lakes  tor  shipment  amounted  to 

!  upwards   of    14II.IHMI.WHI    bu-hels.    though    the   productive 

I  capacity  of  the  region  that  yielded  it  is  still  far  from  being 
fully  developed,  and  the  territories  in  rear  of  it  as  yet 

I  comparatively  unoccupied. 

The  country  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  boundary,  being 
hitherto  much  le«a  known,  may  require  a  little  more  notice. 
The  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan  or  Nelson  River  and  its 
tributaries  resembles  very  much  in  formation,  soil,  and 
climate,  as  well  as  extent,  that  of  the  \  olga  of  Russia,  the 
greatest  river  in  Europe.  The  region  N.  W.  of  it.  drained 
by  the  Athabasca  and  the  Peace  River,  the  main  arms  of 
the  river  Mackenzie,  each  about  a  thousand  miles  in  length, 
is  fully  as  suitable  for  settlement :  the  Peace  River  country 
especially  being  superior  in  soil,  both  richly  wooded  and 
interspersed  with  rich,  well-watered  prairies,  with  a  cli- 
mate better  than  that  of  lied  River  Settlement  or  Northern 
.Minnesota. 

The  extent  of  country  within  the  valleys  of  these  three 
rivers,  and  within  the  limits  of  successful  cultivation  of 
wheat,  estimated  on  carefully  selected  evidence  confirmed 
by  recent  explorations,  is  equal  to  ten  times  the  area  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  great 
extent  of  very  fertile  and  arable  prairie  and  wooded  land 
it  contains,  its  vast  coal-ticlds,  ami  its  abundance  of  petro- 
leum. Iron  ore  is  found  in  it.  and  gold  that  promises  to 
afford  profitable  diggings  has  recently  been  definitely  as- 
certained to  exist  on  Peace  River,  besides  what  was  already 
found  on  the  Saskatchewan. 

The  cost  of  transport  will  no  doubt  check  the  exporta- 
tion of  heavy  produce  from  the  remote  parts  of  these  ter- 
ritories especially  ;  but  there  arc  farm  products,  such  as 
(lax,  wool,  cured  meats,  etc..  that  can  be  carried  with  profit 
much  farther  than  grain,  which  has  hitherto  been  the  chief 
export  of  the  West;  and  every  improvement  in  our  means 
of  transport,  by  canals  or  otherwise,  that  reduces  the  cost 
of  it,  will  extend  the  distance  from  which  grain  can  be  ex- 
ported. The  gold  of  the  mountain  countries  westward, 
alike  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  will  encourage  settlement 
anil  stimulate  commerce,  compensating  as  a  remittance,  in 

Eayment  for  imports,  for  the  reduced  value,  as  such,  of 
•  a\icr  products.  The  outward  and  inward  traffic,  from 
all  source-,  by  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Canadian  Pacific 
li.  \\~.  will,  from  the  greater  economy  of  transport  by  water, 
to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  consistent  with  the  destina- 
tion of  the  freight,  use  the  route  by  the  great  lakes,  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  its  canal-. 

Reverting  to  the  North-wot  territories  ot  'Canada,  it  may 
he  worth  noli,  ing  here,  as  connected  though  remotely  with 
the  route  by  the  great  l^' ^  and  the  St.  Lawrence  as  a 
commercial  highway,  that  it  has  been  i.  by  a 

i  exploration  i'or  the'  Canadian  government  by  Mr. 
lloivt/.ki.  C.  K..  of  Ottawa,  that  the  \alloy  of  the  Peace 
RIM  r  offers  a  site  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  pre- 
senting several  important  advantage-  HMT  any  other  route 
known  or  surveyed.  Its  sumniit-lei  el  in  passing  through 
the  Rocky  Mountains  is  Ic--  than  I  >n  le.-t  in  elevation 
over  the  sea  I  Ihe  Peace  Ri\er  being  there  large  and  nav- 
:  that  i-.  les-  than  halt'  the  Mimmit-elevation  of  the 
Yellow  Head  Pas*,  whieh  previous!;.  considered 

the    most    favorable    known.      The    Peace   River   route,   by 
pa-.-ing  farther  N..  I   exceedingly  niL'L'ed.  almo-l 

insurmountable,  region  between  the  Yellow   Head   1'ass  and 
liie   Frazer  River,  the  c<i]>nt   nim-tinuti   on   that    route,  and 
which  would  entail   great   crooke.lne-s  and  extraordinary 
It  also  avoids  tl),  'or  bridging  that   river 

and   the  chasm   in  which   it   flows.     It  ha-  the  a<h  antage 

i    being  free  from  the  heavy  falls  of  snow  wbie1. 
other  passes  at  higher  levels  are  subject  to:   and,  as  was 
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previously  known  as  to  the  general  character  of  tin-  coun- 
try, traverses  to  a  greater  extent  the  best  lauds  for  settle- 
inent. 

From  Fort  Simpson,  on  the  Mackenzie,  about  400  miles 
N.  of  this  route,  that  great  river  is  navigable  uninter- 
ruptedly downward  for  about  800  miles,*  with  u  depth  suffi- 
cient fur  the  largest  sea-going  ships,  to  the  Arctic  Sea  at 
its  mouth,  where  there  are  whale.-*  in  great  abundance. 
The  country  between  the  Peace  River  and  Fort  Simpson  is 
generally  very  fertile,  arable  land,  and  two-thirds  of  it  is 
within  the  limits  of  suei-ost'nl  wheat  cultivation.  Whale- 
M-hing,  as  now  carried  on.  has  ceased  to  be  profitable, 
owing  to  the  competition  of  mineral  and  other  oils,  the  in- 
civjiMiig  scarcity  of  whales,  and  their  having  to  be  sought 
farther  into  the  Arctic,  the  dangers  of  the  voyage,  and  tin- 
great  distance  the  oil  has  to  be  carried — from  the  Arctic 
within  Behring  Strait  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  thence 
home,  in  all  about  24,OOM  miles.  Were  the  Mackenzie 
connected  by  rail  with  the  Canada  Pacific  Railway,  the 
richest  whale-fishing  in  the  world  could  be  rendered  avail- 
able, and  SOU  miles  of  transport  on  the  Mackenzie,  where 
coal  and  wood  abound  for  steamers  that  might  be  used 
with  great  advantage  in  the  fishing,  and  1800  miles  by 
rail,  would  bring  the  products  of  the  fishing  to  Duluth  on 
Lake  Superior.  Though  the  prospect  of  such  communica- 
tion be  remote,  it  may  be  noticed  in  considering  the  area 
for  which  the  St.  Lawrence  may  be  the  commercial  outlet. 

The  acquisition  by  Canada  of  the  great  territories  former- 
ly held  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  including  so  much  val- 
uable country,  has  greatly  changed  the  position  of  Canada 
in  relation  to  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Previously,  it  might  be  argued  that  it  was  ab- 
surd for  the  Canadian  people  to  task  their  resources  for 
the  construction  of  a  gigantic  system  of  canals  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  render  it  the  great  highway  of  the  West,  as 
the  benefit  of  it  would  chiefly  be  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
transport  and  increase  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  great 
Western  grain-growing  regions  of  the  U.  S. ;  but  now  that 
Canada  has  acquired  an  equal  share  of  the  vast  fertile  re- 
gions of  the  West,  she  has  a  common  interest  with  the 
U.  8.  in  the  improvement  of  that  great  inland  route  of  nav- 
igation, which  must  more  or  less  be  their  common  outlet. 
Though  there  may  be  antagonism  between  rival  shipping- 
ports  and  routes  of  transport  on  the  one  side  of  the  inter- 
national boundary  and  the  other,  and  large  though  such 
interests  may  be,  they  cannot  be  considered  otherwise  than 
secondary  to  that  of  the  millions  of  producers,  present  and 
future,  having  a  common  interest  in  every  work  of  im- 
provement that  tends  to  reduce  the  cost  of  transport,  and 
thereby  enhance  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  great  re- 
gions of  the  West.  With  this  view,  the  canals  of  Canada 
may  be  considered  of  important  interest  to  the  American 
people,  especially  now,  since  the  right  of  using  them  for 
commercial  purposes  has  been  secured  by  the  treaty  of 
Washington. 

Before  describing  the  canals  of  Canada  it  may  be  suit- 
able to  take  a  brief  view  of  the  general  character  of  the 
river  St.  Lawrence,  and  of  the  obstructions  in  its  course 
which  they  are  chiefly  intended  to  overcome. 

Notwithstanding  these  obstructions,  it  has  certain  speci- 
alities as  a  water-system  which  otherwise  render  it  pecu- 
liarly .suitable  as  a  commercial  highway  for  trade  of  the 
greatest  magnitude.  Its  course  is  so  free  from  minor  sinu- 
osities that  though  scarcely  2000  miles  in  length  from  its 
mouth  at  Anticosti  to  the  W.  end  of  Lake  Superior,  it  ex- 
tends as  far  into  the  continent  as  the  Mississippi  does  with 
its  course  of  3160  miles;  the  upper  part  of  which,  even 
where  navigable,  is  of  insignificant  capacity  for  transport 
compared  with  the  great  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Direct- 
ness (which  means  shortness  of  route)  and  great  capacity 
are  most  Important  advantages.  The  great  proportion  of 
it  that  consists  of  bikes  and  wide  water — that  is,  three-- 
quarters of  its  whole  length — affording  sea-room  admitting 
of  free  navigation  by  sailing-vessels,  is  another  important 
advantage.  So  also  is  the  uniform  height  of  its  waters ; 
from  their  being  held  in  reserve  in  the  great  lakes,  it 
ii'-u-r  falls  one-twentieth  below  its  mean  volume;  and  its 
navigation  is  free  from  all  the  disadvantages  arising  from 
low  water  that  other  rivers  are  liable  to. 

Its  enormous  volume  also  is  attended  with  an  important 
commercial  advantage  in  the  depth  of  water  it  affords  on 
its  rapids,  which  is  such  as  to  admit  of  large  passenger 
steamer!!  and  lake  vessels  of  500  or  600  tons,  if  lightly 
loaded,  passing  as  freely  down  through  its  vast  swaying 
surges  as  the  lightest  hark  canoe  of  the  Indian  descends 
the  rapids  of  an  ordinary  river,  and  with  an  increased 
speed,  instead  of  the  delay  necessarily  attending  the  pas- 

*  With  the  exemption  of  the  Stony  Rapid  above  Fort  Simpson, 
the  Mnckf-ii7ie  i"  navigable  throughout  its  course  of  1000  miles 
into  Slave  Lake. 


gage  through  the  canals  aiid  locks  which  are  so  essential  for 
vessels  going  upward. 

The  St.  Lawrenoe  drains  an  area  of  565,000  superficial 
statute  miles.  The  mean  volume  passing  Niagara  is  given 
in  the  New  York  State  reports  aa  389,000  cubic  feet  per 
second.  But  this  is  the  drainage  of  only  237,300  square 
miles  of  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Before  reaching 
the  Galops  Rapid  it  is  augmented  by  that  of  the  basin  of 
Lake  Ontario  and  all  its  tributaries,  and  has  an  average 
widtli  of  about  a  mile.  Before  reaching  the  Lachine  Ra- 
pids it  receives  nearly  half  of  the  waters  of  the  Ottawa; 
tin-  remainder  passes  N.  of  the  island  of  Montreal.  The 
Ottawa,  according  to  the  careful  measurements  taken  in 
the  canal  survey  of  it,  has  a  mean  discharge  of  83,000 
cubic  feet  per  second.f 

Between  the  seaports  of  Montreal  and  Quebec  the  St. 
Lawrence  has  an  average  width  of  a  mile  and  three-quar- 
ters. Midway  it  receives  the  St.  Maurice  (which  discharges 
as  much  water  as  the  Ottawa)  and  other  large  tributaries. 
From  Quebec  it  increases  rapidly  in  width ;  below  the 
island  of  Orleans,  where  still  fresh  water,  it  is  eleven  miles 
wide.  At  100  miles  lower  it  receives  the  Saguenay,  nearly 
equal  to  the  Ottawa  in  volume  of  discharge,  besides  other 
large  rivers  below  it.  Taking  the  327,700  square  miles  of 
the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  as  yielding  as  much  water 
in  proportion  to  its  area  as  the  273,000  above  it,  the  total 
discharge  of  the  St.  Lawrence  past  Anticosti  must  at  least 
be  926,035  cubic  feet  per  second.  But  it  is  known  by  all 
observers  that  the  tributaries  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence, 
coming  from  mountainous  wooded  regions,  where  the  snow 
falls  from  four  to  eight  feet  in  depth,  deliver  more  water 
comparatively  than  its  upper  tributaries.  AVith  the  smallest 
addition  admissible  for  that  difference,  the  total  discharge 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  must  be  upwards  of  1,000,000  cubic 
feet  per  second.  Darby,  the  great  American  hydrographer, 
who  surveyed  the  Mississippi,  computed  the  mean  dis- 
charge of  the  St.  Lawrence  as  fully  one-half  greater  than 
the  Mississippi,  but  afterwards  thought  he  had  under-esti- 
mated the  former. 

Other  rivers  after  their  floods  shrink  to  comparative 
littleness,  but  the  St.  Lawrence  flows  on  at  all  seasons  with 
unabated  grandeur;  and  it  remains  to  be  determined  by 
scientific  observation  how  far  any  other  river  in  the  world 
exceeds  the  mass  it  pours  to  the  Gulf,  where  the  stern 
Laurcntidcg  and  the  lofty  mountains  of  Notre  Dame  faintly 
skirt  its  remote  horizon  on  the  one  side  and  the  other. 

As  the  treaty  of  Washington,  besides  securing  the  right 
of  using  the  canals  of  Canada,  provides  that  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  to  and  from  the  sea,  '•  shall  forever  remain  free 
and  open  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  to  the  citizens  of 
the  U.  S.,"  the  lower  course  of  that  river,  with  which  the 
treaty  secures  unbroken  communication,  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  a  subject  of  greater  interest  to  Americans  than 
heretofore.  The  right  of  in-shore  fishing  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  Gulf,  and  of  having  fishing  establishments 
along  their  coasts,  will  doubtless  lead  to  great  extension  of 
the  fisheries  there  and  business  connected  with  them.  As 
the  provisions  necessary  for  their  use  can  be  supplied  with 
much  greater  advantage  from  lake  ports  by  the  way  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  than  otherwise,  a  considerable  trade  in  that 
way  will  no  doubt  arise.  This  new  interest  in  the  lower 
St.  Lawrence  may  justify  its  being  noticed  here 'in  connec- 
tion with  its  canals. 

To  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  Atlantic  we  traverse 
the  Gulf  for  426  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of 
Belle-Isle  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  which 
is  at  an  imaginary  line  from  Cape  Gaspc  to  the  head  of 
the  island  of  Anticosti,  and  thence  to  the  N.  shore. 

To  Quebec,  400  miles,  the  river  is  navigable  for  the  largest 
ships  that  float,  including  the  Great  Eastern.  Thence  to 
Montreal  the  distance  is  1(50  miles;  midway  is  Lake  St. 
Peter.  Extensive  shoals  in  the  upper  part  of  it  had  orig- 
inally a  depth  of  only  11  i  feet  at  low  water.  A  channel  has 
been  dredged  through  them  to  the  depth  of  nearly  if  not 
quite  20  feet  at  low  water.  It  is  11J  miles  in  length  and 
300  feet  wide  at  bottom.  It  was  begun  in  1SI  I,  and  com- 
pleted in  1865,  and  cost  $1,347,018.  Many  large  vessels, 
drawing  from  18  to  23  feet  laden,  now  ascend  to  Montreal 
harbor.  The  parliamentary  commission  recommend  deep- 
ening this  channel  to  22,  and  ultimately  to  24  feet. 

The  seaport  of  Montreal,  586  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Lachine 
Rapids,  which  are  surmounted  by  the  Lachino  Canal,  8^ 
miles  in  length,  the  first  of  the  series  of  St.  Lawrence 
canals.  From  the  head  of  it,  at  Lachine,  it  is  15i  miles 
through  Lake  St.  Louis  to  the  "  Cascades,"  which,  together 

t  This  socms  an  undor-calculation,  being  only  two-thirds  of 
the  rate  of  discharge  to  its  area  in  proportion  to  the  .St.  Law- 
r* 'nee,  which,  tieini;  exposed  to  much  evaporation,  should  be  less 
fur  its  area  than  the  Ottawa. 
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with  the  "  Cedars"  and  "  Cotcau  "  Rapid*,  arc  overcome 
by  ill'1  Ileauharnois  Canal,  11}  miles  iti  length.  Thence 
thrOVffh  Lake  St.  l-'ratir'i-  it  i-  ;;i'^  niil-'S  to  111''  t'""t  ot  the 
"Lonirne  Saul!"  Itapids,  wiiich  iirt-  surmounted  by  the 
Cornwall  C;nnil,  115  miles  in  length.  At  '.<  mile-  farther, 
ascending  thr  river,  i-  "  Farran's  Point  Rapid  "  and  canal. 
j  (if  11  mile  in  length.  Al  I"!  miles  farther  Ky  the  river  is 
the  "  Ka|iide  l'lat"and  its  canal,  I  mile-  in  length.  At  H 
milrs  is  (»alop  Canal,  1\  miles  in  lenirili.  surmounting  the 
"  I'ointc  mix  lriM|iioi-,"  ••  I',, int, •  Cardinal."  and  "  l.alops  " 
'ta|.ids.  These.  I'rciin  Farran's  Id  I  lie  ••  tialopa"  iuclusiv  elv , 
are  called  the  William-inn-:.'  <  ma]-,  terminating  7ii  miles 
below  Prcsi-ott.  The  descent  from  the  head  of  th,-  "  I  ialop-  " 
tn  .Montreal  harbor,  IHi  miles,  is  234  feet;  Kingston.  17s 
miles  from  .Montreal,  is  .V.I  miles  above  l'n-r,,tt.  From 
Kingston,  where  we  enter  Lake  tlntario.  to  1'urt  Dalhousic, 
at  the  foot  ,,f  the  Welliind  Canal.  27  miles  from  the  head 
of  that  lake,  the  distance  i.s  171)  miles. 

Ity  the  U'dland  Canal  it  is  27  miles  to  Lake  Eric  at  Port 

Colbomc,  from  which  tn  the  head  of  the  hike,  at  the  mouth 

of  tin;  llclroit  Hiver.  us  the.  entrance  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
is   there   called,  is  'I'.Vl  miles.      The  Detroit   Kivcr.  1- 
Lakc  St.  Claire.  !!.>,  and  St.  Claire  Kivcr,  33  miles,  reach  to 
Lake  Huron. 

Luke  Huron  in  its  head  at  river  St.  .Mary  is  1!70  miles  in 
length.  ri\er  St.  Mary  up  to  the  Sault,  47  miles;  in  all  iii!.> 
miles  of  unbroken  navigation  from  the  head  of  tin'  \Vcl- 
land  Canal  to  the  Sanlt  Ste.  .Marie  Canal,  which  is  1  mile 
ill  length;  thence  it  id  7  miles  to  Lake  Superior,  which  is 
."';)0  miles  knii:  to  Fond  du  Lai-,  at  the  head  of  it  ;  making 
in  all  thr  total  distance  of  L'.'IM  miles  from  the  Atlantic  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  I!, 'lie  Isle,  of  which  7IJ  miles 
are  artificial  navigation,  and  J.'HL'J  open  navigation. 

Reverting  to  the  rapids  between  .Montreal  and  Kingston, 
the  navigation  of  them  by  steamboats  was  not  attempted 
till  IS  li'.  Daily  passenger  steamers  have  run  these  rapids 
from  Kingston  to  Montreal  (luring  open  navigation  for 
mnny  years  pa-t.  These  steamers  in  returning  ascend  the 
Lachine,  Iteauharnois,  and  Cornwall  canals,  but  ascend  the 
Iro,|iiois  Kapiil,  Rapide  Plat,  and  the  Galops  without  en- 
tering the  canals.  It  is  not  usual  for  freight  vessels  to  run 
the  lower  rapids;  but  as  the  saving  of  time  is  very  great 
in  descending  the  rapids,  compared  with  passing  through 
the  canals  at  much  lower  speed,  besides  detention  iu  loek- 
age,  the  improvement  of  the  channel  there  necessary,  so  as 
to  admit  of  the  largest  freight  vessels  fully  laden  descend- 
ing the  rapids  at  lowest  water  with  perfect  safety,  has  long 
been  advocated,  mid  i.s  one  of  the  works  recommended  to 
be  prosecuted  by  the  canal  commission  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  in  IS7I.  In  the  "  Galops  Rapid"  there  is  a 
shoal,  having  not  more  than  9  or  10  feet  water  over 
it  when  lowest.  In  the  "  Longue  Sault"  the  water  is  often 
over  Till  feet  in  depth,  but  there  is  one  shoal  in  it  with  only 
IL'  feet  of  water  over  it.  On  the  "  C'otcau  Rapid"  the  depth 
is  often  over  21)  feet,  but  there  are  two  shoals  with  only 
from  7$  to  111  feet  depth  at  lowest  water.  The  "Cedars" 
are  e;enernlly  12  to  23  feot  in  depth,  but  one  or  two  shoals 
have  be  'ii  found  with  only  '.I1,  to  10  feet  depth  at  lowest 
water.  In  the  '•  Cascades  "  there  is  a  shoal  having  ti  or  7 
feet  in  depth  in  dry  weather;  this  is  the  shallowest  spot  in 
all  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
Lachine  Rapids  there  are  two  shoals  having  not  more  than 
s  fed  over  them  at  lowest  water.  The  cost  of  completing  a 
12  to  !.'>  feet  channel  from  Lake  Ontario  level  to  Lachine 
by  blasting  has  been  e-tiinated  at  S7-H.iinO.  which  probably 
might  be  much  re-lured  by  adopting  a  system  of  side-dams 
to  gome  the  channel  as  far  as  practicable. 

Taking  the  works  constructed  to  surmount  the  obstacles 
in  the  nav  igation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  order  in  which 
they  ha\c  been  mentioned,  the  liist  is  the  Lachine  Canal. 

The  Lachine  Canal  is  84  miles  in  length,  extending 
from  the  harbor  of  .Montreal  to  the  village  ot'  Laehine  on 
Lake  St.  Louis.  It  surmounts  the  St.  Louis  or  Lachine 
Rapids.  Its  construction  was  urged  as  a  necessity  as  early 
as  1 7U1 ;  a  grant  by  the  legislature  of  £25,000  was  obtained 
in  aid  of  the  project  in  1SI.">.  on  the  recommendation  ot  the 
governor-general.  Sir  (ieorge.  Prevost,  who  considered  it 
important  in  a  military  point  of  view.  In  1S11I  the  grant 
of  ISli  was  repealed,  and  an  act  passed  incorporating  a 
joint-stock  company  for  carrying  nut  the  design  ;  but  it 
proved  abortive.  In  .May.  IS21,  a  bill  was  passed  repeal- 
ing its  i rporation.  and  authorizing  the  construction  of 

it  by  government  in  the  month  of  July  following.  In 
l^L'.'  ih>'  canal  was  opened  for  the  passage  of  vessels.  Its 
dimensions  as  then  constructed  were  US  feet  in  width  at 
bottom  and  IS  feet  at  the  water-line,  with  4J  feet  depth  of 
water.  It  had  seven  locks,  100  feet  long  and  20  wide,  built 
substantially  of  stone.  The  cost  of  that  canal  up  to  Mar.. 
1826,  was  $4:iS. 404.15.  of  which  the  British  government 
contributed  $50,000  and  the  province  the  remainder.  This 
canal  being  found  insufficient,  a  little  before  the  union  of 


the  pn.\inee-  of  Lower  and  I  pper  Canada,  Lieut. -I'ul. 
Phillpotts.  K.  I-:.,  at  the  n, -i. in  •  of  Karl  Durham,  made  a 
report  and  e-tiniar,-  (,,r  th,-  ,  >  o  -i  iu--t  ion  ot  a  new  lino  of 
canal,  with  locks  200  feet  by  I.,,  and  '.I  tcet  depth  of  water. 
\ tt>  r  ,•  a r,-t'ul  consideration  of  what  w,  re  tin -n  <  ,in-i<lere<l  to 
be  the  i,-.|in>,  ,,,,  nts  of  the  trade  of  the  great  lakes,  and 
with  a  view  of  satisfying  the  wants  of  I  pper  Canada,  it 
was  decided  that  the  canal  should  be  continued  in  the  same 
site,  and  that  it  should  be  enlarged  to  its  present  dimen 
-i, ,n-  i  with  the  exception  of  the  lowest  two  locks),  which 
are  as  follows : 

Breadth  of  the  canal  at  l,,.t!  ,ni     no  feet. 

"  "  "    at  water-s,,  ...  rjii     •• 

Dimensions  of  locks '.!00  by  45      " 

Depth  of  water  on  sills,  •_'  locks K,     • 

"  "  "          .'i     "       9      " 

No.  of  lockt . 

Total  rise  of  lockage 441  f.-ct. 

Length  of  canal 8t  miles. 

The  two  locks  of  16  feet  depth  of  water  on  (ills  were  so 
made  to  allow  the  largest  vessels  then  trading  to  Montreal 
to  enter  the  first  basin  of  the  canal.  During  the  en! 
ment  navigation  was  not  discontinued,  the  new  locks  hem" 
built  by  the  side  of  the  old  ones.  The  total  cost  of  tin- 
work,  up  to  1st  July,  1867,  is  given,  in  the  report  of  the 
department  of  works  of  Canada,  for  that  year,  as  being 
..'>32.85 ;  cost  since  for  works  and  repairs  to  1st 
.Inly.  Is70.  -  It  was  not  till  early  in  1802  that 

the  excavation  of  the  enlargement  was  completed  to  its 
full  width. 

But,  though  this  enlargement  has  been  but  so  recently 

< ipleted,  the  increase  of  trade  by  the  St.  Lawrence  in 

the  products  of  the  West  has  been  such  as  again  to  call  for 
further  enlargement  and  increased  accommodation.  It 
•  having  been  shown  in  evidence  before  the  Canadian  canal 
commission  of  1871  that  the  Montreal  entrance  to  this  canal 
was  quite  insufficient,  especially  in  view  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Welland  Canal,  and  even  now  causing  much 
delay,  and  that  an  additional  entrance  was  necessary,  so 
as  to  admit  of  one  being  used  for  vessels  ascending  and 
the  other  for  those  descending  the  canal,  contracts  have 
been  entered  into  for  the  construction  of  a  now  entrance 
to  the  canal,  with  two  locks,  and  of  two  new  basins,  and 
for  the  enlargement  of  present  basin  No.  2.  One  of  the 
new  basins  is  to  bo  1250  feet  in  length  and  225  feet  in 
breadth;  the  other  is  to  be  540  feet  in  length  by  260  in 
breadth.  Both  are  to  be  19  feet  in  depth.  The  locks  are 
to  be  270  feet  long  and  45  feet  wide,  with  a  depth  of  18 
feet  of  water  on  the  mitre  sills ;  the  locks,  ana  also  the 
walls  of  the  basins,  to  be  of  the  most  substantial  structure 
and  best  quality  of  masonry,  laid  in  hydraulic  cement 
mortar,  as  usual.  This  is  mentioned  as  indicating  the 
common  character  of  work  of  the  Canadian  canals.  But 
though  the  length  of  270  and  breadth  of  45  feet  has  been 
adopted  for  these  locks,  in  accordance  with  the  scale  rec- 
ommended by  the  Canadian  canal  commission  for  the  St. 
Lawrence  canals  throughout,  as  well  as  the  Welland  Canal, 
the  depth  of  18  feet  is  exceptional,  12  feet  being  the  stand- 
ard depth  recommended  by  the  commissioners,  together 
with  the  improvement  of  the  channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
above  Montreal,  so  as  to  give  14  feet  of  water  throughout. 
The  Canadian  government  will  no  doubt  be  governed  by 
the  practicability  of  obtaining  that  depth  throughout  with- 
out unreasonabl'c  outlay.  But  the  depth  of  water  in  the 
locks  should  not  be  limited  to  the  capacity  of  lowest  water, 
but  be  made  to  correspond  with  the  greater  depth  of  chan- 
nel that  may  be  obtained  in  future. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  scale  of  200  feet  by  45, 
with  12  feet  of  water  on  the  sills,  recommended  by  the  com- 
missioners, will  admit  vessels  of  about  1300  tons,  instead 
of  700.  which  i.s  the  limit  of  the  capacity  of  the  lesser  locks 
(.11  this  canal  and  others  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  excepting 
the  Cornwall  Canal. 

The  navigation  of  the  Lachine  Canal  is  open  in  general 
for  210  to  220  days  during  the  year,  and  may  be  safely 
counted  upon  from  the  last  week  in  April  to  the  last  week 
in  November.  In  some  years  its  period  of  navigation  is 
considerably  longer.  In  1839  it  opened  on  the  llth  of 
April:  in  fs.r)2  it  was  open  till  December  10th;  in  1848 
it  was  open  234  days.  The  freight  that  passes  through  the 
Lachine  (anal  is  much  greater  than  that  passing  by  the 
canals  between  Lake  St.  Louis  and  Lake  Ontario,  as  the 
trade  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  Rideau  Canal  joins  that  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  in  Lake  81.  Louis,  and  the  export  of  sawn 
lumber  from  the  Ottawa  is  very  great. 

The  next  in  succession  of  the  St.  Lawrence  canals  is  the 
Beauharnois  Canal,  11J  miles  in  length,  connecting  Lake 
St.  Louis  with  Lake  St.  Francis,  and  surmounting  the 
dcs."  '•  Cedars,"  and  "Coteau"  rapids.  Previous  to 
the  construction  of  the  Beauharnois  Canal  four  ,-hort  canals 
had  been  made  which  admitted  of  boats  carrying  thirty 
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barrels  of  flour,  descending  from  Luke  St.  Francis  to  Lake 
St.  Louis.  Several  Miiull  improvements  were  su>>.»ci|ncntly 
made  on  this  part  of  the  un\  ifration  of  the  St.  Law rem-c. 
In  1833  the  inert-using  im|iortiince  of  the  subject  led  the 
pn  eminent  of  Lower  Canada  to  appoint  commissioners 
for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  from  Lake  St.  Louis 
to  Lake  St.  Francis.  Their  engineer,  Mr.  Mills,  tnaile  a 
survey  with  that  view,  and  his  reports  and  plans,  which 
were  for  the  construction  of  three  short  canals  at  the  rapids, 
were  approved  of  by  a  committee  of  the  house  of  assembly, 
who  recommended  a  grant  of  $960,000  for  that  purpose. 
The  report,  however,  tell  to  the  ground,  and  in  1S;!U  Col. 
Philljmtts,  before  mentioned,  reeommendcd  a  canal  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  river  tor  military  reasons.  After  other  proj- 
ects had  been  entertained  and  abandoned,  the  present  site, 
on  the  S.  side,  after  much  discussion,  was  adopted  as  the 
most  favorable,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  department  of  public  works  of  Canada,  and 
in  ls-f.'  contract.-  were  entered  into  for  the  construction  of 
it.  The  canal  was  opened  at  the  close  of  the  season  of 
1845,  but  it  was  found  that  its  upper  entrance  was  imper- 
fect, its  channel  crooked,  too  shallow  in  dry  seasons,  and 
impelled  by  MOM  currents.  On  account  of  these  and  other 
difficulties,  in  the  course  of  years  up  to  a  recent  date  con- 
siderable sums  have  been  expended  in  constructing  dams, 
regulating  weirs,  and  dykes  to  give  the  required  facilities 
for  the  trade  passing  through  it.  and  the  original  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  which  side  is  the  best  canal  route  exists  up 
to  this  day.  The  work,  however,  was  constructed  in  the 
same  substantial  manner  and  superior  quality  of  masonry 
and  workmanship  as  the  Laehine  Canal. 

The  present  dimensions  of  the  Beauharnois  Canal  are  as 
follows : 

Breadth  at  bottom 80  feet. 

"        "  surface 120    " 

Length  of  canal Hi  miles. 

Total  rise  of  lockage 82-i  feet. 

Dimensions  of  locSs 200  by  4o     " 

No.  of  locks  !) ;  depth  of  water  on  sills  9  feet. 

Total  cost  to  1st  July,  1807,  $1,011,424.11;  works  and  re- 
pairs since  to  1st  July,  1870,  $26,120.03. 

The  navigation  of  this  canal  is  open  on  an  average  for 
221  days  of  the  year,  opening  about  the  20th  of  April  and 
closing  about  the  28th  of  November.  Earliest  opening  on 
record,  12th  of  April;  latest,  5th  of  May.  Earliest  closing, 
24th  of  November;  latest,  13th  of  December. 

The  Cornwall  Canal  is  the  next  in  ascending  the  St. 
Ltnvrence.  It  is  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  and  extends 
from  the  town  of  Cornwall.  It  is  11  £  miles  in  length,  and 
surmounts  the  Longue  Sault  Rapids.  This  is  the  first  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  canals  that  was  constructed  on  the  present 
scale.  In  1817  the  governor  of  Upper  Canada  called  the 
attention  of  the  legislature  of  that  province  to  the  import- 
ance of  improving  the  navigation  of  the  river  below  Pres- 
ent t.  which  is  situated  a  few  miles  above  the  head  of  the 
rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  1818  a  joint  commission 
\\;is  appointed  by  the  governments  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  and  reported  favorably  on  the  subject,  recommend- 
ing the  construction  of  small  canals  of  4:  feet  depth  of 
wnter.  In  this  report  the  cost  of  transport  from  Montreal  to 
Prescott,  a  distance  of  119  miles,  is  stated  as  being  then  $16 
a  ton,  and  thence  to  Niagara  S8.  Nothing  further  was  done 
till  1826,  when,  at  the  instance  of  the  legislature  of  Upper 
Canada,  a  report  wa.s  laid  before  it  with  estimates  for  such 
canals,  anil  also  others  of  larger  dimensions,  8  feet  in  depth. 
In  1832  an  appropriation  was  made  for  a  scale  of  canals  II 
feet  in  depth.  In  1834  the  work  was  put  under  contract, 
but  its  progress  was  retarded  by  the  insurrection  and  finan- 
cial difficulties,  and  it  was  not  completed  till  1843.  This 
canal  is  similar  in  construction  to  the  others  already  de- 
serilied,  excepting  that  instead  of  striking  back  for  a  direct 
route,  it  winds  along  the  shore  of  the  river,  having  neces- 
sarily heavy  embankments  towards  it,  in  which  breaks  have 
taken  place  that  have  been  repaired  at  considerable  cost. 

Its  present  dimensions  are: 

Breadth  at  bottom 100  feet, 

at  \\atcr-siirface l.vi    •- 

Length Ill  miles. 

Locks,  7  in  number an  by  ~a  feet. 

Deptb  nl"  water  on  sills 9    " 

Total  lockage 43    " 

Cost  to  1st  July.  lst;r.si.;i:;::.l:-,2.mi:  cost  since  for  works 
lind  repairs  to  1st  July,  1S70,  $46,962.79. 

On  mi  a\  era  ire  this  canal  is  open  for  230  days  of  the  year, 
opening  about  tour  days  sooner  and  closing  as  much  later 
than  the  Cornwall  Canal.  It  has  been  known  to  open  as 
early  as  the  7th  of  April,  and  the  latest  closing  was  on  the 
ISili  of  December. 

The  next  in  the  order  of  succession  are  the  Farran's 
Point,  ••  Kapidc  Plat,"  and  "  CalopB  "  canals,  known  col- 
le.>;i\elv  as  the  W 1 1 1  i  a  MI  s  t'u  rg  canals. 

Farran's  Point  Canal  commences  5  miles  above  the  head 


of  the  Cornwall  Canal.  It  surmounts  the  Farran's  Point 
l:.i|inl,  and  is  only  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length.  Its 
dimensions  are : 

Breadth  at  bottom 50  feet. 

at  water-surface W    " 

1  lock 2UO  by  45    " 

Total  rise  of  lockage 4 

l>epth  of  water  on  sills 9    " 

Less  breadth  was  considered  necessary  for  this  canal 
than  the  others  below  it,  as  it  is  used  principally  by  ves- 
sels ascending.  Descending  vessels  run  down  the  rapids 
with  ease  and  safety.  Though  proposed  and  surveys  made 
of  a  site  for  it,  this  canal  was  not  commenced  till  four  years 
after  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  It  was  com- 
pleted for  traffic  in  Oct.,  1X17. 

The  "  Rapide  Plat"  Canal  commences  10J  miles  above 
the  head  of  Farran's  Point  Canal.  It  surmounts  the  rapids 
after  which  it  is  named.  Its  other  dimensions  are  the  same 
as  the  preceding ;  it  is  narrow  in  width  for  the  same  reason. 
It  has  two  locks,  and  a  total  lockage  of  Hi  feet. 

The  "Galops"  Canal  commences  4J  miles  above  the 
"Rapide  Plat"  Canal.  It  surmounts  the  rapids  at  "  Pointe 
aux  Iroquois"  and  the  "Galops."  It  originally  was  in 
two  part%  that  were  opened  in  Sept..  1847.  The  connect- 
ing portion  was  completed  in  1856.  It  is  78  miles  in 
length.  Its  other  dimensions  are  the  same  as  the  two  pre- 
ceding, for  the  same  reason.  It  has  three  locks,  and  a 
total  lockage  of  luj  feet. 

These  three  canals  arc  on  an  average  open  for  navigation 
233  days  in  the  year;  the  dates  of  opening  and  closing  close- 
ly resemble  those  given  for  the  Cornwall  Canal.-  The  total 
cost  of  these  three  canals  to  1st  July,  1867,  was  #1,320,655.54; 
coat  since  for  repairs  to  1st  July,  1870,  $20,975.60. 

For  the  year  to  30tl}  June,  1872,  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
canals,  including  the  Laehine  Canal : 

The  total  of  tolls  accrued  was 884,075.09 

Of  tonnage  of  vessels  passed {^jgg  {^™  TCTl8 

Of  goods  transported,  tons 940,H4-"> 

The  Wclland  Canal  is  the  next  that  occurs  in  ascending 
the  St.  Lawrence  navigation.  The  distance  to  it  from  the 
last  is  226  miles.  It  is  the  most  Important  of  Ciiimdian 
canals.  It  leaves  Lake  Ontario  at  Port  Dalhousie,  12  miles 
westward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River,  and  at  Port 
Colbonu1,  17  miles  westward  of  the  hend  of  that  river, 
it  enters  Lake  Erie,  surmounting  the  falls  and  rapids  of 
Niagara.  Its  length,  apart  from  that  of  its  branches,  is 
27  miles. 

In  1816  the  project  of  connecting  these  lakes  by  a  canal 
was  first  taken  into  consideration,  and  reported  upon  by  a 
committee  of  both  houses  of  the  Upper  Canada  Parliament. 
In  1821  a  commission  appointed  to  consider  the  subject 
of  inland  navigation  reported  favorably  upon  it,  and  sug- 
gested the  formation  of  a  commission  to  carry  out  the 
work.  This  led  to  the  incorporation  of  a  company,  on  the 
petition  of  W.  II.  Merritt  and  others,  in  IS1M,  who  proposed 
constructing  a  combined  canal  and  railway,  the  canal  to 
ndniit  of  passing  boats  of  40  tons.  In  1825  this  scheme 
was  abandoned,  and  another  adopted  of  connecting  the 
Wclland  River  with  Lake  Ontario  by  a  canal,  with  wooden 
locks  110  feet  by  22,  and  8  feet  of  water  on  the  sills,  to 
admit  of  the  passage  of  sloops  and  schooners.  The  com- 
pany went  into  operation  in  1825  with  limited  capital  and 
partial  assistance  from  the  imperial  and  provincial  govern- 
ments, encountering  many  difficulties,  financial  and  phys- 
ical;  among  others,  a  land-slide  ciuiM-d  them  to  abandon 
the  river  Wclland  as  a  feeder  and  adopt  the  Grand  River 
instead  of  it.  In  1829  water  was  let  into  the  canal,  and 
two  schooners  ascended  by  it  to  the  river  Wclland.  Subse- 
quently, the  company  obtained  an  extension  of  capital,  and 
adopted  the  design  of  carrying  the  canal  over  the  Welland 
KivtT  to  Port  Colborne,  nearly  on  its  present  site,  which 
was  completed  accordingly  in  1883,  bnt  with  small  wooden 
locks.  In  1839  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  government 
to  purchase  all  the  private  stock,  which  was  not  done  till 
IMI.  when  the  canal  was  placed  under  the  board  of  works 
of  Canada,  and  the  enlargement  of  it  decided  upon.  It 
was  determined  to  rebuild  all  the  locks  in  stone,  120  feet 
by  24,  with  8J  feet  water;  the  aqueduct  to  be  rebuilt  in 
stone;  the  Grand  River  feeder  to  be  converted  into  a  navi- 
gable canal ;  the  harbors  of  Port  Colborne  and  Port  Dal- 
housie,  one  lock  at  the  former  and  two  at  the  latter,  to  be 
200  feet  by  45,  with  9  feet  of  water;  the  Port  Maitland 
branch  to  be  constructed  with  a  similar  lock  at  its  Lake 
Erie  entrance.  This  led  to  the  works  being  carried  out  in 
their  present  dimensions,  which  are  as  follows,  the  main 
line  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie : 

Length  of  canal 27  miles  1099  feet. 

:(  pairs  of  guard  gates. 

2  lift-locks. 200  by  45  feet. 

24  150  by  261  " 

1  230  by  45    " 
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Total  rise  of  lockage  t"  Lake  lirir '•'Ml  feet. 

Bfeetbj  -  ii -el  i,i.ni(l  Hivcr  level in    " 

Total  lockage  u|>  and  down :'.IC.  feet. 

l)i  pill  of   water  -Ml  .MlN 1|!4 

For  11  miles  tin-  -nmiilit  level  in  S  feet  above  Lake  Ijie, 
making  hi  feet  nf  lockage  up  ami  down,  in  addition  t"  the 
difference  in  level  of  :'<:',»  feet  between  llir  lakes.  The  sum- 
mit level  receives  the  bran. -h  from  (irand  KiVer.  which  is 
the  feriliT  »(  ttir  main  canal,  besides  being  a  navigable  arm 
of  it.  I!ut  us  the  supply  from  it  is  found  inadequate  to 
meet  the  requirements  "f  the  stcadih  inn.  a-iiiL'  trallie.  thr 
lowering  of  this  summit-reach  to  the  level  of  Lake  Kric. 
whirh  I*  In  he  tlic  feeder  »f  th«  canal,  has  been  for  some 
years  in  pro- 

Th«.'  limi.lth  iif  tin1  niiiiii  canal  varies  in  different 

of  it  I'r.HH  -'i  I'eel  at  bottom  and  bo  at  -nrlare  t.i  70  feel  ill 
bottom  and  1  III  at  surface.  'I'll.'  enlargement  of  this  canal 
to  a  uniform  .-rale  ..I  'dimension  of  100  feet  hn-iidth  lit  bottom 
nnd  1-'  to  I:!  feet  depth  of  water,  with  locks  of  L'711  feet  in 
length  between  tin  gate  i|iloin>.  illld  I.I  feet  ill  lire;|.|lh. 
with  11!  feet  depth  of  water  on  the  sills,  has  been  dieided 
upon  ill  aeeordanre  with  the  reeonniieinlalioii  of  such  di- 
mension* by  the  Canada  canal  coniinission  of  1^71.  as  a 
general  -rale  in  be  adopted  throughout  all  the  Canadian 
canals  on  ilu-  St.  Law  i  .ition.  In  pursuance  of 

this  decision,  the.  Canadian  government  has  advertised  for 
tenders  to  he  received  on  (lei.  Is,  1ST::,  for  t  he  enlargement 
and  deepening  to  the  above  dimensions  of  a  great  pa  it  of  this 
canal  (including  the  Deep  Cut,  which  is  I  (  miles  in  length 
;,,id  i',ii  f.-ct  deep  ill  parts.,  together  with  the-  con-truction 
of  new  portions  of  canal  between  Thorold  and  Port  Dal- 
hon.-ie.  and  of  fourteen  new  locks  of  the  above  size  and 
depth,  and  their  weirs  :  and  also  for  the  deepening  and  en- 
largement of  Port  Colboruc.  When  enlarged  to  this  tho 
\Vcllainl  Canal  will  admit  of  vessels  of  1300  tons  burden 
passing  tbr..iigh  it. 

The  existing  twenty  seven  lift-locks  and  their  weirs,  and 
three  guard-locks,  are  all  siihstaiitially  constructed  of  du- 
rable stone  masonry,  evepling  a  guard-lock  at  Port  Rob- 
in-.Mi.  which  is  ..I1  wood  ami  masonry.  There  is  on  it  a 
substantial  stone  aqueduct,  which  carries  this  canal  over 
iver  Welland.  A  lock  into  the  \Vclland  above  the 
aqueduct,  and  the  connection  by  another  below  Port  Rob- 
inson, enable  \  essels  to  pass  down  that  river  without  serious 
obstruction  from  the  aqueduct. 

The  Welland  Canal  has  two  branches — the  Welland 
River  or  Chippewa  branch,  and  tho  Grand  River  feeder: 
the  hitter  has  a  ,-hort  branch  connecting  it  near  its  termina- 
tion with  Port  Maiiland  on  Lake  Erie.  The  Welland  Riv- 
er or  Chippewa  I, ranch  d.  -.1  nils  from  the  main  Hue  into  the 
U  ellaiid  River  by  means  of  11  lock  at  Port  Robinson.  The 
river  \VelIand  is  then  defended  s j  miles,  with  a  short  cut 
to  the  Niagara  River  at  Chippewa.  Tho  canalling  on  this 
branch  consists  of — 

The  cut  from  Port  Itohinson  to  Welland  River  2622  feet. 

Length  of  lock  above  a.|ii. 'duel 300   " 

••  ChlppewaCut  to  Niagara  Elver 1020  " 

2  looks,  each 150  by  261" 

Hep III  of  water  on  sills 9feet  10  inches. 

The  (irand  River  feeder  is  26  feet  wide  at  bottom  and 
60  to  70  at  tho  surface,  and  8  feet  deep.  It  taps  the  (irand 
River  at  Dnnnville,  where  a  dam  .~>li  I  feet  long  raises  the 
water  of  the  river,  making  it  navigable  for  16  miles  up  to 
Cayuga. 

Length  of  Grand  River  feeder 21  mil  's. 

,      ...  I  1  of I'lOby  2<H  feet. 

,  lof 200  by  I',      " 

Depth  of  water  on  sills 10i    " 

Total  rise  of  lockage 7  to  8      " 

Its  branch  to  Port  Muitland  is  1|  miles  long,  with  one 
lock  of  Is.'i  by  I.*  feet,  and  11  feet  depth  of  water  on  sills, 
with  a  total  lift  of  SJ  feet. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1872,  on  tho  Welland 
Canal— 

The  total  of  tolls  accrued  was..  $i">4,7Sl.:i_' 

Of a«.-..fv— M-  ^.i. .;|7  in  ,i,m,,i:,,,  vessel, 

Of  goods  transported,  to 

The  total  cost  of  the  Welland  Canal  and  its  branches  to 
July  1.  1817,  wu  $7,638,239.83;  cost  since  to  July  1,  1870, 
for  works  and  repairs,  S'.'L' 4.:i7."i.07. 

It  is  on  an  average  open  for  241  days  in  the  year.  Its 
earliest  opening  on  record  was  L'.Mh  of  March:  the  latest. 
,'ith  of  May.  Its  earliest  closing,  Kith  ot  .November;  its 
latest,  lilth  of  December. 

The  Burlington  Bay  Canal  is  generally  classed  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  na\  igation.  It  is  merely  a  cutting  of  half  a  mile 
in  length  through  a  piece  of  low  land  which  separates  Lake 
Ontario  from  a  large  sheet  of  deep  water,  called  Burling- 
ton Bay,  at  the  W.  end  of  it.  It  enables  M  .-.  1-  t..  reach 
the  city  of  Hamilton  and  the  Desjardin  Canal  a  deepen- 
ed channel),  the  property  of  a  private  company,  leading 


up  5  miles  to  the  town  of  Dundas.     The  canal  i 

tor  \c!..-elr.  drawing  I  L1  feet  of  water:   its  width  i.-  froi. 

tu   l.'H  feel   between   the   ;  n   Hide  ot   it.  thai 

cribwork   filled  with  stone.     The  outer  end  of  the  S.  pier 
!-  .'inn  feet  into  Lake  Ontario.     This  work  was 


in  Is!;;:  the  upper  pai  t  of  the  piers  has  been  i<  l.m  h 

The    total    c.,-t    of  this   canal    to    .Inlv     I,    I  s>'.7.  was 

$432,684.40;  eost  since  to  .Inly  I,  1-7",  for  repair^  1483.63. 
This  e  .mpl.  i.  -  the  list  of  existing  Canadian  canals  on 

the  St.    Lawrence  and   it-  lakes. 

The  second  part  of  the  canals  of  Canada  that  presents 
itself  for  consideration  is  the  Ottawa  and  Kideau  naviga- 
tion, which  includes  the  St.  Anne's,  Carillon,  Chute  a  Itlon- 
deau,  and  Orcnville  canals  on  the  Ottawa,  surmounting  the 
rapids  on  that  river  between  Montreal  and  the  city  of  Otta- 
wa. and  the  Rideau  Canal,  connecting  the  Ottawa  with  the 
St.  Lawrence,  at  Kingston,  by  the  river-  l;id..ni  an  .; 
araqui. 

The  Lachine  Canal  already  described  forms  the  first  link 
in  this  line  of  navigation,  as  it  serves  alike  the  traffic  of 
the  Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence  between  Lake  St.  Louis, 
where  these  rivers  meet,  and  the  harbor  of  Montreal.  From 
the  head  of  the  Laehino  Canal,  8}  miles  from  Montreal, 
there  is  a  channel  of  fifteen  feet  and  upwards  in  depth,  but 
crooked  in  parts,  through  Lake  St.  Louis  for  fifteen  miles, 
nearly  to  the  St.  Anne's  lock.  The  formation  of  a  new  and 
direct  channel  of  IJD  feet  in  width  and  of  ample  depth. 
flanked  with  a  guide-pier  of  cribwork,  through  the  shoal 
below  the  entrance,  has  been  contracted  for  and  is  in 
progress. 

St.  Anne's  Canal  is  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  a  channel 
of  the  Ottawa  between  lie  Perrot  and  the  head  of  the  isl- 
and of  Montreal.  It  overcomes  a  short  rapid  with  a  fall 
of  3  feet,  the  difference  of  level  between  Lake  St.  Louis 
and  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains  above  it.  The  canal 
is  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  lock  is  1UO  feet  by  45,  and 
has  a  depth  of  from  6  to  7  feet  of  water  on  the  sill.  It  is 
built  of  substantial  masonry.  The  lock  was  contracted  for 
in  1840,  and  opened  for  use'in  1843.  The  total  cost  of  these 
works  to  July  1,  I8(i",  was  $134,456.51  ;  cost  since  to  July 
1,  1S70,  for  repairs.  -:;..L's.ll. 

For  the  year  to  Juno  30,  1872,  on  St.  Anne's  lock  — 

The  total  of  tolls  accrued  was..  $2,991.  98 

Of  tonnage  of  vessels  passed  .....  { 

Tons  of  goods  transported  .........    100,865 

It  is  generally  open  from  the  last  week  in  April  to  the  last 
week  in  November. 

From  St.  Anne's  lock,  with  the  exception  of  the  imper- 
fect upper  entrance  to  it.  and  a  shoal  with  13  feet  of  water 
a  little  above  it,  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains  is  20  to 
30  feet  deep  ;  the  distance  through  it  and  a  short  part  of 
the  Ottawa  above  it  to  the  foot  of  the  Carillon  Canal  is  27 
miles. 

The  "Carillon,"  "Chute  a  Blondeau,"  and  "Orcnville" 
canals  were  constructed  by  the  imperial  government  of 
Great  Britain.  They  were  projected  in  1819,  hut  it  was 
not  till  April,  18.'i4,  that  tho  Urcnville  Canal,  the  latest  of 
them  in  being  completed,  was  opened  for  navigation.  In 
1856  they  were  transferred  to  the  province  of  Canada.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  the  original  con- 
struction of  these  works  under  the  direction  of  the  royal 
staff  corps.  Tho  expenditure  upon  them  by  the  provincial 
government  up  to  :tOth  June,  1867,  was  $63,053.64. 

The  Carillon  Canal,  as  it  at  present  exists,  is  of  the  fol- 
lowing dimensions: 

Breadth  at  bottom  ..................................  80   feet. 

"       "  surface  .................................  30 

Length  of  canal  ......................................  2t  mllea. 

Slocks,  two  ri-iiii;  in  all  .......................  211  feet. 

one  falling  ..................................  1» 

Total  ri-c  ...............................................  H       " 

Dimensions  of  locks  from  126Ho  128  by  J.'t     " 
Depth  of  water  on  sills  ...........................    ti 

All  built  of  substantial  masonry. 

The  inadequacy  of  this  canal  for  the  requirements  of  the 
increasing  trade  of  the  Ottawa,  the  lockage  up  and  down 
of  o4^  feet  to  overcome  a  rise  of  8}  feet,  and  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  supply  by  the  summit-feeder  were  reasons 
for  abandoning  the  present  canal  ;  especially  us,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendation  of  the  canal  commission  of 
IS71,  the  Canadian  government  decided  on  adopting  an 
increased  scale  of  dimensions  for  'he  Ottawa  canals,  with 
locks  of  2IHI  feet  by  45,  and  u  feet  depth  of  water  on  the 
-ills,  and  us  the  designed  improvement  could  be  better 
effected  by  damming  the  river?. 

Acting  accordingly,  the  Canadian  government  has  fin 
Is;:;  i  e..ntra  '•:.-.!  Cor  the  construction  of  a  wooden  dam 
across  the  Ottawa  on  the  Carillon  Rapids  of  sufficient 
height  to  flood  them  out,  and  also  the  Chute  a  Blondean 
Rapids,  with  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  canal,  with  two 
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locks  descending  from  it,  on  the  X.  side,  and  a  raft-slide 
2L'0  feet  in  width  and  550  long  on  the  8,  side.  The  locks 
arc  to  be  built  of  the  above  dimensions  :md  of  the  nmst 
substantial  masonry.  The  canal  is  to  be  made  l.y  embank- 
ment in  the  river-lied,  faced  with  substantial  masonry,  and 
nil  to  be  completed  by  the  1st  of  Nov.,  1875.  This  dam 
will  afford  an  enormously  great  and  very  available  water- 
power  in  a  commanding  position  on  a  great  line  of  na\  iira- 
tion.  But  the  chief  ad\antag<-  of  it  is  that  by  flooding 
out  both  of  these  rapids  it  will  supersede  the  "Carillon" 
and  '' 'Chute  a  Blondeau"  canals,  ami  the  necessity  of  en- 
larging them  :  and  by  substituting  its  lockage  of  12A  feet 
and  the  broad  river  for  the  narrow  canals  and  their  3Si 
feet  of  lockage,  it  will  much  reduce  the  time  of  vessels 
passing. 

The  ••  Chute  a  Blondeau"  Canal  commences  4  miles  above 
the  head  of  the  present  Carillon  Canal.  It  surmounts  the 
rapid  of  that  name,  and  is  half  a  mile  long,  cut  through 
solid  rock,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river.  It  is  30  feet  in 
breadth  at  top  and  bottom,  has  one  lock,  130J  feet  b.v  32|j 
at  the  upper  and  36J  at  the  lower  end,  and  6  feet  depth  of 
water  on  the  sills.  The  total  rise  of  lockage  is  3J  feet. 

The  Grenville  Canal  commences  lj)  miles  above  the  pre- 
ceding. It  is  5J  miles  long,  and  surmounts  the  ''  Longue 
Sault"  Rapid.  As  originally  constructed,  its  breadth  at 
bottom  was  from  20  to  30  feet  and  at  surface  30  to  GO  feet, 
but  much  of  it  has  been  very  recently  enlarged.  It  has 
seven  locks.  The  first  and  second  are  combined,  and  also 
the  third  and  fourth.  They  vary  from  128  to  130  feet  b.v  31f 
to  32i,  with  6}  feet  of  water  on  sills.  The  remaining  three 
locks  originally  were  about  107  feet  by  19,  with  G  feet  of 
water  on  sills,  but  two  of  them  have  been  already  rebuilt 
on  the  enlarged  scale  of  200  feet  by  45,  with  9  feet  of  water 
on  sills,  recommended  for  the  Ottawa,  and  the  third  is  now 
being  so  enlarged.  The  total  rise  of  lockage  is  45|  feet. 

The  cost  of  these  three  canals  since  their  transfer  to 
Canada,  to  1st  July,  1867,  was  $63,053.64;  for  repairs  and 
work  to  1st  July,  1870,  §47,034.56. 

The  navigation  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  works  upon  it  are 
noticed  so  fully  here  because  they  form  part  of  the  pro- 
posed  Ottawa  and  Huron   navigation,   which,   when   the 
Caughnawaga  Canal  is  constructed  between  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  Lake  St.  Louis,  will  offer  by  far  the  shortest  and 
Apparently  the  most  advantageous  line  of  navigation  be- 
tween New  York  and  Chicago.     These  Ottawa  canals  are  ! 
generally  open  from  the  25th  of  April  to  the  30th  of  No-  j 
vember. 

From  the  head  of  the  Grenville  Canal  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Rideau  Canal,  at  the  city  of  Ottawa,  is,  by  the  course 
of  the  river,  56  miles,  making  a  total  distance  of  120  mites 
from  the  city  of  Montreal.  The  ordinary  breadth  of  the 
river  between  Grenville  and  Ottawa  is  about  half  a  mile, 
and  its  depth  of  channel  30  feet,  excepting  one  short  shoal 
of  8  feet  at  low  water. 

The  Rideau  Canal  is  126j  miles  in  length.  From  Ottawa 
to  Kingston  it  is  a  system  of  continuous  slack-water  navi- 
gation, obtained  by  damming  the  rivers  Rideau  and  Cat- 
araqui  between  the  river  Ottawa  and  Lake  Ontario.  It 
was  constructed  by  the  British  government,  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  the  defence  of  the  province,  by  securing,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Ottawa,  an  interior  route  of  water-communi- 
cation between  Montreal  and  Lake  Ontario,  avoiding  alike 
the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  danger  in  time  of 
war  of  transporting  stores  along  that  river  where  it  formed 
the  international  boundary.  Though  fortunately  never 
required  for  use  under  such  circumstances,  it  was  of  great 
use  commercially  to  the  provinces  from  1834,  when  the 
Ottawa  canals  were  first  opened  to  the  public,  till  the  open- 
ing of  the  St.  Lawrence  canals.  Steamers  with  long  lines 
of  barges  with  up-freights  ascended  to  Kingston  by  the 
Ottawa  and  Rideau,  and  the  barges  returned  down  through 
the  St.  Lawrence  laden  to  Montreal.  Since  the  opening 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  canals  that  traffic  has  been  altogether 
discontinued,  and  the  Rideau  Canal  has  become  of  com- 
paratively little  importance.  With  respect  to  the  Ottawa 
canals  the  case  is  otherwise  in  a  very  great  degree,  owing 
to  the  growth  of  the  city  of  Ottawa,  the  progress  of  settle- 
ment, and  the  great  development  of  the  lumber-trade  of 
the  Ottawa,  especially  the  manufacture  of  sawn  lumber. 
During  the  year  ending  on  30th  June,  1872,  the  traffic 
through  the  Ottawa  and  Rideau  canals  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  500,000  tons,  three-fourths  of  which  was  sawn 
lumber. 

For  the  year  to  30th  June,  1872,  on  the  Ottawa  and 
Rideau  Canals — 
The  total  of  tolls  accrued  was.. ..$38,017.14 

Of  tonnage  of  vessels  passed /  .J5'™  !n  U'  S'  Tessels- 

( .iBO,909  in  Canadian  vessels. 
Of  goods  transported,  tons 519,040 

The  construction  of  the  Rideau  Canal  was  first  taken 
into  consideration  in  1814,  after  various  reports  and  proj- 


ects  respecting  it  had  been  submitted.  The  construction 
of  it  was  decided  on  by  the  British  government  in  1825. 
In  Sept.,  1826,  Colonel  By  was  sent  out  to  superintend 
the  work,  and  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month  the  excava- 
tion for  ten  locks  was  begun.  It  was  completed  and 
opened  to  the  public  in  the  spring  of  1832.  The  works  are 
all  of  the  most  substantial  description,  no  expense  being 
s]i:in-il  in  their  construction. 

The  length  of  the  Rideau  Canal  from  Ottawa  to  Kings- 
ton is  126$  miles,  but  the  total  length  of  actual  canals  con- 
necting the  slack-water  reaches  is  only  8J  miles.  It  has 
forty-seven  locks,  of  which  thirty-three  ascend  2S2J  feet 
from  the  Ottawa  level  to  Rideau  Lake,  the  summit,  from 
which  fourteen  locks  descend  164  feet  to  the  Lake  Ontario 
level  at  Kingston.  The  locks  are  all  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial masonry,  134  feet  by  33,  with  5  feet  of  water  on 
the  sills.  The  breadth  of  the  canal  cuttings  is  at  bottom 
60  feet  in  earth  and  54  in  rock;  at  surface  of  water  it  is  80 
feet  in  earth  and  54  in  rock.  The  line  throughout  admits 
of  vessels  passing  of  4J  feet  draft.  Between  Ottawa  and 
the  summit  there  are  seven  stone  dams,  from  200  to  548 
feet  in  length  and  from  5  to  29  feet  in  height,  and  1 1  of 
wood  or  earth,  from  108  to  1616  feet  long  and  6  to  45  in 
height.  Between  the  summit  and  Kingston  there  are  four 
stone  dams,  130  to  300  feet  long  and  from  16  to  60  feet 
high.  The  extent  of  flooded  lands  caused  by  the  dams  and 
the  broad  lakes  upon  the  line  of  the  Rideau  Canal  made  it 
impracticable  to  have  a  towpath  along  it. 

The  total  cost  of  it  to  1st  July,  1867,  was  $4,064,784.47, 
of  which  the  original  outlay  by  the  imperial  government 
was  £758,966  12s.  llj(/.  sterling,  apart  from  land  damages. 
This  canal  was  transferred  to  the  Canadian  government  in 
1856,  and  the  cost  for  works  and  repairs  from  1st  July, 
1867,  to  1st  July,  1870,  was  $58,666.51. 

The  distance  from  Montreal  to  Kingston  is  68i  iniles 
longer  by  the  Ottawa  and  the  Rideau  Canal  than  by  the 
St.  Lawrence.  The  Rideau  Canal  is  generally  opened  in 
the  last  week  of  April,  and  closed  at  the  end  of  November. 

3.  The  Richelieu  and  Champlain  navigation  is  the  next 
to  be  considered. 

The  river  Richelieu  enters  the  St.  Lawrence  46  miles 
below  Montreal.  It  is  rendered  navigable  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  Lake  Champlain  by  a  dam  and  lock  at  St. 
Ours,  14  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  a  canal  of  12  miles  in 
length  32  miles  farther  up  the  river,  known  as  the  Chambly 
Canal. 

The  St.  Own  Locks  and  Damn. — At  St.  Ours  the  river 
divides  into  two  deep  channels.  In  the  eastern  channel  a 
lock  in  cut  stone,  with  a  dam  300  feet  long  of  earthwork, 
has  been  constructed,  and  in  the  western  channel  a  dam 
600  feet  long,  of  cribwork  filled  with  stone,  has  been  made. 
The  length  of  canal  is  one-eighth  of  a  mile.  The  lock  is 
200  feet  by  45,  with  7  feet  water  on  the  sills  at  lowest  :  its 
total  lift  is  5  fe«t.  These  works  raise  the  river  from  4  to 
7  feet  above  its  natural  level,  and  give  a  depth  of  not  less 
than  7  feet  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  Chnmbly  Canal.  They 
were  commenced  in  1844,  and  finally  completed  in  1851. _ 

The  Chambly  Canal  is  12  miles  in  length.  It  has  nine 
locks  of  cut  stone,  varying  from  118  to  125  feet  in  length 
and  about  23i  feet  in  width,  with  7  feet  of  water  on  their 
sills.  The  total  rise  is  74  feet.  The  canal  is  36  feet  wide 
at  bottom  and  60  at  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  construction  of  this  canal  commenced  in  Oct.,  1831. 
After  much  delay  in  the  progress  of  the  work  the  charge 
of  it  was  assumed  by  the  department  of  public  works  of  the 
united  provinces,  and  in  1843  it  was  opened  for  use.  The 
lock  walls  having  proved  weak,  and  the  excavation  of  the 
canal  being  imperfect,  an  expenditure  of  $69,758  was  found 
necessary  for  completing  and  repairing  the  work. 

The  account  of  cost  of  the  St.  Ours  and  Chambly  canals 
is  undivided  in  the  public  accounts.  The  total  expenditure 
before  and  since  the  union  of  the  provinces,  up  to  1st  July, 
1867,  is  given  by  the  department  of  public  works  report 
as  $756,249.41,  of  which  $634,711.76  is  stated  to  be  for  the 
Chambly  Canal  and  $121,537.65  for  the  St.  Ours  works. 
The  further  cost  for  repairs  to  1  st  July,  1870,  for  the  St.  Ours 
locks  is  $3159.24,  and  for  the  Chnmbly  Canal,  $43,179.38. 

For  the  year  to  30th  June,  1872,  on  these  works — 

The  total  of  tolls  accrued  was. ...$30,610.38 

Of  tonnage  of  vessels  passed ]  ™^  ft  9^dian  Tes.?el8- 

Of  tons  of  goods  transported S46,'l4S 

The  St.  Ours  lock  generally  opens  about  the  middle  of 
April  and  closes  in  the  beginning  of  December.  The 
Chambly  Canal  closes  about  the  same  time,  but  opens  a 
little  later. 

The  trade  of  the  Richelieu  Canal  is  steadily  increasing, 
being  swollen  by  sawn  lumber  from  the  Ottawa  passing 
through  to  Lake  Champlain  for  markets  in  the  U.  S.  It  is 
now  taxed  to  nearly  its  utmost  capacity  of  transport ;  dur- 
ing the  year  to  30th  June,  1872,  the  freight  that  passed 
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through  il  am. .111, ;  ,      ThU  lai'.-c  trade  will 

continue  till  the  I 'iiugbuawaga  Canal  from  the  Si.  Lawrence 
to  Lake.  Cliainpliiin  is  const  i -uet-d.  Tlu-n  tin  imai.a  lum- 
ber will  go  by  it  insli  ii'i  ol  tlo-  Hielicln-ii  :  the  latter,  how- 
ever, will  still  have  Hie  transport  of  lumber  from  the  SI. 
Maurice  and  other  tributaries  "I  tin-  St.  Lawrence  below 
Montreal,  which  will  steadily  inerca-o.  a  -  the  i  xliaii  -lion 
Of  the  pine  Ion  -Is  will  bring  the  spruce  lumber  ..I"  Lower 
Ca  na'hl  more  into  demand. 

Thr  Canadian    canal  commission  have  n-cinnmended  the 
enlargi  aiclil    of    the    Cliambly    (anal    locks    to    I  he    >' 
Standard   of  L'lin    feet    by    Li,  which    doubtless  will    he   done 
!>.ng  in  the  n'jiiin-d  n-builil  ing  of  them. 

-I.    The  rh  or  Trent   na  -.  i'.'ai  ion  i-  the  next  sul.jccl  in  suc- 

.11.      1 1  has  I"  be   not  i i  -i  j'.i  i  a',  1  -. .  ii"f  ti'.m   its  im- 

poriance.  but  because  it  do.-  not  properly  conic  under  any 
other  head. 

The  river  Trent  'li -'-barges  into  the  Hay  l,bi  int .'-.  Lake 
Ontario,  about  117  miles  abov  e  K  ing-ton.  It  was  originally 

propo.rd  to  fi.rni  a  In t  -la  -k   wan  T  navigation  by  it  and 

I  he  lakes  "ft  he  New  Castle  dislriel  of  I  'pp.  ','HL'h 

to  Lake  Huron,  as   a    means   of  .-horlening  the  di -lance  by 
uat. -r   from  Kingston  to  the  far  West.      Hut  that  idea  had 
to  he  abandoned,  as  the  <  mum  if   level  was  linind  to  have  an 
•ion  at  llalsam   Lake  of  nd  the  ronle   is  so 

cro'ikcd   as   to   be    more  than   donb1  one   of  112 

mile-  i Kiii_'-t"ii  t'l  Lake  Huron.  In  l-'eb..  ]s:;:i,  how- 
ever, the  Icgisla-iin-  of  I'pper  Canada  appointed  commis- 
sioners ami  ant hori/.ed  the  raising  "f  a  loan  for  the  im- 
provement of  ibis  route,  as  a  line  of  inland  communication 
and  for  the  de-ccni  of  t  imbrr,  us  far  as  Lake  Scugog,  a  dis- 
,1  I  (.ni  miles,  including  the  length  of  that  lake.  Work 
wa-  commenced  in  Is:',.",,  and  a  short  piece  of  canal  and  a 

w len  lock  '  -iin-c  rebuilt  in  stone  i  vv  en-  completed  in  1855 

at  the    rapid    below  Sturgi Lake,   I  In   miles  up  the  route, 

which  j.i  iinittcil  ve-si-Is  navigating  Chemong,  Hnckhorn, 
and  Pigeon  lakes  to  pass  through  Sturgeon  Lake  up  to  the 

luwn  of    Lin 

Afterwards  several  grants  of  money  were  obtained,  and 

dams  and  other  works  constructed.  After  Hit!  union  of  the 
provinces  various  unfinished  works  wore  completed  and 
others  made,  including  four  stone  locks,  133  feet  by  33, 
witli  li  feet  of  water  on  the  sills,  ami  one  of  wood;  also 
nine  dams,  one  of  which  is  of  stone,  and  some  short  pieces 
of  canal. 

The  total  expenditure  on  these  works,  apart  from  timber- 
slides,  roads,  and  bridges,  up  lo  1st  July,  1867,  amounts  to 
'71. .".I.     There  is  no  a-- -"iint  of  tolls  and  tonnage  in 
the  public  accounts  for  the  Trent  navigation. 

Steamers  navigate  the  upper  lake-  above  mentioned, 
chieflv  for  the  towing  of  rafts  and  other  purposes  of  tho 
lumber-trade,  of  the  whole  distance  of  I'.IO  miles  to  the 
head  of  Scugog  Lake,  \.Y2$  miles  arc  navigable,  and  37i 
not  practicable,  even  lor  boats.  The  Petcrboro' and  Port 
Hop;-  Kailway  has  div  cried  traffic  from  part  of  this  route, 
and  for  some  years  the  works  were  neglected.  The  open- 
ing and  closing  of  this  navigation  may  be  taken  to  bo  nearly 
the  same  as  of  the  Uidcan  Canal. 

5th.  The  Si.  Peter's  Canal  is  the  only  existing  Canadian 
canal  remaining  to  be  noticed.  Il  is  the  only  canal  in  ac- 
tual operation  in  the  maritime  provinces  of  Canada.  It 
connects  the  Bras  d'Or  Lake  of  Cape  Mreton  with  the  At- 
lantic ut  SI.  I'eter's  Bay  on  the  S.  coast  of  that  island.  The 
Bras  d'Or  is  a  large  landlocked  arm  of  the  sea  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  island.  It  is  (id  miles  long  from  its  entrance 
on  the  X.  L.  '  -"a-!  '  o  its  southern  extremity,  and  I  .">  miles 
in  greatest  breadth.  It  has  several  bays  or  arms  that  reach 
far  inland  in  dilVoront  directions.  Its  southern  extremity 
reaches  within  half  a  mile  of  St.  Peter's  Bay,  and  it  is 
across  this  narrow  isthmus  that  the  Si.  IVfrr's  ('anal  is  cut. 

The  project  of  constructing  this  canal  was  adopted  by 
tlie  legislature  as  designed  by  Captain  Harry,  and  I  ho  work 
commenced  in  Sept..  1s. it.  Il  was  suspended  for  a  time, 
and  resumed  at  the  instance  of  the  Capo  Breton  represent- 
atives in  ISiil.  It  was  handed  over  to  the  Dominion  in 
18(17.  It  is  LMIIU  feet  in  length  and  'II',  feet  wide  at  bottom. 
It  has  one  tidal  lock  1.1!  feet  by  I'll,  with  1:;  feet  depth  of 
water  on  the  sills  at  lowest  tide.  The  lock  has  four  pairs 
of  gates.  The  extreme  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  in  St.  Peter's 
Bav  is  '.i  feet.  The  tola!  cost  ,,t  il  up  to  30th  June.  Is7l>. 
was  s:;ii-.>,ii:;7.;,:;.  including  sl:;>.  l.'l.'i.O'J  since  confederation 
for  further  work. 

The  Bras  d'Or  and  its  arms  abound  in  fish,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  rich  in  mineral  and  agricultural  re- 
sources. The  traffic  on  this  canal  during  the  year  ending 
3(llh  June,  IS71.  consisted  of  i'...il  v  .-s-rls.  freighted  with 
coal,  lime-tune,  marble,  li-h,  and  flour,  making  an 
gate  of  l!ti.7.~'7  tons:  besides  L'l'.l'  (.pen  boats.  The  canal 
opens  about  the  LMHh  of  April,  and  closes  about  tho  last  of 
December. 

The  projected  canals  of  Canada  claim  consideration,  not 


only  for  the    unusual  magnitude  of  most  of  them 

ring  works,  and  the  imp'.rtan  I"    '•'• 

attained  liy  them,  hut    r>p'ciiill\    l.ci--ui-c    tin-;,    an-    all    ca! 
-1  more  or  h  s-   to   lit m  lit  ih>-  p.  npl.    >.t   Ihc  I'.  S.  by- 
giving  them  improved  oullcts  for  the  pr<"lii'-t-  of  lie 
U:    '.  and   otherwise  facilitating  their   rommci. 
eric-       smile  ut"  t  hem.  indeed,   i  1  h.  v 

can    beni  lit    the    Canadian    p 
case  as  to  the   Caughnawaga    Canal.      It  was  In 

I.rominentlv  before  the  public   by  .Messrs.  John  Voin 
I.  Holton.and  other  merchant-  "I  .M'liiin-al  in  IMS.     Mr. 
J.  B.  Mills,  hv   direction    of  the   govrrnor  general,  n 
survey   and  rrpoilnl  in  laiorol  :i   line  IK.IU  the   Indian  vil- 

;  lage  of  Cuiigbniiwiigii,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  oppo-r 
lirad  of  the  l.ai-hiii"  Canal.  I"  Si.  John  on  the  Kiehelicu,  at 
the  head  of  the  Lake  Champlain  navigation.  It  was  re- 
eominriidrd  by  the  comlnissionrr  of  the  public  works  in 
l-.ij.  hut  no  ketiOD  »ns  taken  about  il  by  goi  einmeiit ,  r\- 
eeptinir  the  obtaining  of  further  surveys  and  report*  by 
Mr.  .1.-  'hers  of  various  routes.  In  1S7U,  at  the 
instance  of  .Mr.  Young  and  others,  a  bill  was  passed  incor- 
porating a  company  to  build  the  Caughnawaga  Ship  Canal 
from  Lake  St.  Louis  on  the  Si.  Laxrei I"  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  the  locks  not  to  be  le»8  than  those  of  the  Beauharnois 
i  anal  thai  i -.  l!nu  feet  hy  44 — and  V  feet  of  water  on  the 
sills  :  the  canal  to  be  completed  in  five  years,  otherwise  the 
charter  to  expire. 

Lake  Champlain  is  only  29  feet  above  the  St.  Lawrence 
at  Caughnawaga  in  Lake  Si.  Louis.  One  of  the  proposed 
routes  would  be  about  34  j  miles  long,  with  Lake  Champlain 
as  it*  summit-level  and  feeder:  another  of  254  miles  in 
length  would  have  its  summit  .'17*  feet  above  Lake  Chum- 
plain,  with  a  feeder  from  tin-  Si.  Lawrence:  ami  a.  third 
route,  :',7!  miles  long,  would  connect  Lake  Champlain  with 
the  lower  part  of  the  Heanharnois  Canal,  of  which  it  would, 
in  a  manner,  form  a  branch.  The  opening  of  this  canal 
would  have  very  important  results.  It  would  very  greatly 
benefit  and  expand  the  lumber-trade  of  tho  Ottawa.  Its 
sawn  lumber  in  barges,  on  reaching  tho  mouth  of  tho  Ottawa 
in  Lake  St.  Louis,  instead  of  descending  the  Lachine  Canal 
and  St.  Lawrence,  55  miles,  and  ascending  the  Kichelieu  and 
its  canals,  58  miles,  to  St.  John's,  would  pass  from  Lake  St. 
Louis  to  St.  John's,  28  miles,  or  thereby,  by  this  canal, 
saving  about  85  miles  in  distance  and  86  feet  of  lockage. 
During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1869,  220,1100,000  feet  of 
sawn  lumber  passed  down  through  the  Ottawa  canals,  be- 
sides what  descended  through  the  rapids;  150,000,000  of 
this  probably  passed  by  the  Itiehelien  to  Luke  Champlain. 
Had  the  Caughnawaga  Canal  been  in  operation,  the  sav- 
ing by  it  on  the  freight  on  that  quantity  would  have  been, 
at  reasonable  rates,  $100,000,  besides  a  corresponding  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  transport  of  return  cargoes  of  coal 
and  other  merchandise.  When  it  is  made  and  in  operation, 
much  inferior  timber,  and  of  various  kinds,  that  would 
not  now  pay  its  freight,  will  bo  manufactured  and  taken  to 
market  with  profit. 

When  the  New  York  Champlain  Canal  is  enlarged  and 
this  canal  opened,  they,  wiih  the  enlarged  \Velland  Canal, 
will  no  doubt  form  a  more  eligible  route  for  the  trans- 
port of  the  grain  of  the  West  to  New  York  than  the  Erie 
Canal  over  can,  even  if  it  were  enlarged  to  the  utmost  ca- 
pacity its  summit-supply  of  water  will  permit.  It  is  true 
that  the  distance  from  Lake  Erie  to  Xew  York  will  be 
about  217  miles  longer  by  this  route  than  by  the  Erie 
Canal,  but  as  the  Welland  and  the  St.  Lawrence  canals, 
when  enlarged  on  tho  scale  begun,  will  pass  vessels  of  1300 
tons  (the  latter  already  can  puss  vessel?  of  70(1  tons,  and 
one  passed  in  1872  of  760).  tho  much  quicker  trips,  far  less 
lockage,  and  tho  great  economy  of  the  very  much  larger 
cargoes,  either  by  propellers  or  barges  going  through  lo 
New  York  withouttranssliipment  at  Albany,  must  ob\  ion-ly 
give  the  route  by  the  Caughnawaga  Canal  a  most  decided 
advantage.  In  short,  the  opening  of  such  a  route  would 
render  every  improvement  on  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  people 
of  (ami. la  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  trade  of  the  \\  •  -st 
lo  Montreal  necessarily  equally  effective  in  favor  of  New 
Y.irk.  and  draw  to  it  much  trade  which  Montreal,  in  virtue 
of  the  advantages  of  the  St.  Lawrence  route,  is  now  rapidly 
appropriating.  That  would  be  so  far  advantageous  to 
Montreal:  but  it  is  alike  the  interest  of  the  1.  S.  and 
Canada  that  the  producers  of  both  countries  on  the  great 
lakes  and  in  the  We-tcrn  territories  should  have  the  ak 
est  transport  of  their  produce  to  m-irkel.  irrrs|iccti\e  of  the 
interest  of  either  city :  and  that  the  rivalry  on  equal  terms 
would  certainly  ensure. 

A  glance  at  a  map  will  show  that  tho  entrance  of  this 
Canghnanaga  route  is  directly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ottawa,  the  entrance  to  the  proposed  line  of  tho  Ot- 
tawa and  Huron  navigation,  the  next  projected  work  to  be 
noli 1. 

The  projected  Ottawa  and  Huron  Canal,  as  it  is  called, 
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offers,  according  to  the  report  of  that  eminent  engineer, 
Mr.  Walter  Shanly,  a  route  to  Chicago  368  miles  shorter 
than  that  by  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  true  that  the  recent 
correction  of  the  reputed  distance  by  the  lakes  to  Chicago 
by  U.  S.  engineers  will  reduce  this  difference,  but  will  no 
doubt  more  or  less  affect  the  lake  portion  of  both  routes : 
and  the  difference  to  Lake  Superior  and  Duluth  will  in  any 
case  be  40  miles  more  in  favor  of  the  Ottawa  and  Huron 
route.  The  lockage  by  this  route  would  be  157  miles  more 
than  by  the  St.  Lawrence;  nevertheless,  by  Mr.  Shanly's 
calculations,  based  upon  McAlpine's  well-known  rates  for 
comparison,  the  movement  of  freight  would  cost  fully  one- 
ninth  part  less  from  Montreal  to  Chicago  than  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  antl  Wellainl  canals,  or  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  Georgian  Bay  canals.  The  saving  of  time  he  estimates 
at  44  hours  as  compared  with  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Welland 
route,  and  22  hours  as  compared  with  the  route  by  the 
Georgian  Bay  Canal. 

The  Ottawa  and  the  French  River,  which  the  route  fol- 
lows to  Lake  Huron,  offer  great  facilities  for  canalization 
in  the  lakes  and  long  trench-like  reaches  of  deep  navigable 
water  which  characterize  their  courses,  and  both  are  re- 
markable for  their  great  volume  of  water,  well  sustained  in 
dry  weather.  Lake  Nippiseonguc,  the  proposed  summit- 
feeder  of  this  route,  presents  an  enormously  redundant  sup- 
ply. The  navigable  reaches  of  the  Ottawa  vary  from  10 
or  15  to  50  or  00  miles  in  length.  They  arc  navigable  now 
by  steamers  for  upwards  of  ,'!UO  miles  above  its  mouth. 
One  of  the  upper  boats  draws  9J  feet,  plying  on  a  reach  of 
40  miles. 

Mr.  Clarke,  who  completed  the  canal  survey  of  the  Ottawa 
for  government,  estimated  that  canalling,  where  required, 
the  whole  route  through  to  Lake  Huron,  431  miles,  with 
locks  250  feet  by  4o,withl2  feet  of  water  on  the  sills,  would 
cost  S12,057,680,'to  be  effected  chiefly  by  damming;  21  miles 
of  actual  canalling  only  being  required.  Locks  of  200  feet 
by  45,  with  9  feet  of  water  on  the  sills,  is  the  scale  adopted 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Canada  canal  commission  for 
the  progressive  improvement  of  the  Ottawa. 

No  doubt  this  route  would  be  very  advantageous,  espe- 
cially as  a  barge  route,  as  the  dangers  of  the  lakes  would  be 
avoided  between  St.  Joseph  Island  and  Montreal,  while  the 
great  size  of  the  river  navigation  would  give  room  for  the 
utmost  speed.  But  as  the  Canadians  have  constructed 
great  works  for  the  perfecting  of  the  St.  Lawrence  route, 
and  arc  enlarging  and  completing  them,  it  would  seem  un- 
wise for  them  to  undertake  the  task  of  opening  another 
rival  route  before  the  trade  of  the  country  needed  it.  The 
requirement  of  the  lumber-trade,  and  the  increasing  settle- 
ment and  prosperity  of  the  Ottawa  country,  will  lead  gradu- 
ally to  the  construction,  successively,  of  the  requisite  works 
for  surmounting  the  obstacles  on  this  route,  till  little  be 
needed  to  complete  it  as  a  highway  to  the  West.  It  will 
then  afford,  in  conjunction  with  the  Caughnawaga  Canal,  a 
most  direct  and  favorable  route  from  Duluth  and  Chicago 
to  New  York.  Two  locks  are  being  built  by  government 
now,  200  feet  by  45,  at  L'Islet's  Rapids,  218  miles  up  the 
Ottawa,  that  by  connecting  two  reaches  will  give  70  miles 
of  uninterrupted  navigation. 

It  is  argued  that  as  the  dams  to  be  built  to  flood  out  the 
rapids,  together  with  the  falls  on  the  Ottawa  and  French 
rivers,  will,  from  the  great  volume  of  the  rivers,  afford  un- 
limited water-power  at  numerous  points  on  the  route,  they 
will  become  the  sites  of  important  manufactories,  as  on  the 
Krie  Canal,  but  with  incomparably  greater  available  water- 
power;  and  that  the  grain  of  the  West  may,  with  great  ad- 
vantage, be  manufactured  there  into  flour  while  on  its  way 
to  market. 

This  route  is  deservedly  advocated  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Ottawa  valley ;  but  they  are  a  minority,  and  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  far  more  popu- 
lous districts  of  Canada  upon  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  their 
parliamentary  representatives,  who  would  chiefly  have  to 
bear  the,  burden  of  the  cost,  should  readily  consent  to  the 
Ottawa,  far  from  them,  which  they  cannot  use.  ln'ing,  at 
great  outlay,  made  the  commercial'  highway  of  the  West, 
instead  of  their  own  route,  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  im- 
provement of  which  they  are  so  deeply  interested. 

Apart  from  its  claims  as  a  highway  to  the  West,  the  im- 
provement of  thi'  Ottawa  route  isof  great  importance  to  the 
provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  ill  opening  up  their  inte- 
rior country,  as  the  Ottawa  is  the  boundary  between  them 
for  4(10  miles  .,f  its  course.  In  that  respect  the  Georgian 
Hay  Canal,  the  next  projected  work  to  be  noticed,  is  very 
different.  Connecting  Lake  Ontario  at  Toronto  with  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  Georgian  liay  of  Lake  Huron,  it  would 
be  almost,  perhaps  quite,  equal  to  the  Ottawa  and  Huron 
route  in  shortening  the  distance  for  the  trade  of  the  West. 
It  would  feed  the  Eric  Canal  eastward  of  Oswego.  but  it 
would  be  of  no  use  to  the  country  around  Lake  Erie,  and 
passing  through  an  already  occupied  country,  that  has  a 


railway  connecting  the  same  points  as  the  canal,  would,  in 
its  100  miles  of  course,  develop  nothing  new  of  importance. 
The  chief  objection  to  it  is  its  impracticability  except  at 
enormous  cost. 

The  canal  commission  of  Canada  in  1871  state  in  their 
report  "  that  the  public  should  be  reminded  of  the  facts 
that  the  proposed  canal  is  of  equal  length  with  the  Suez 
Canal,  that  has  cost  $80,000,000  and  occupied  fifteen  years 
in  construction.  But  it  is  encompassed  with  difficulties  in- 
finitely greater.  While  the  Suez,  being  on  a  dead  level 
from  sea  to  sea,  is  unencumbered  by  a  single  lock,  the  Huron 
and  Ontario  has  an  intermediate  summit  of  470  feet  above 
Ontario  to  surmount,  which  requires  forty-two  locks  and 
600  feet  of  lockage.  It  has  also  no  less  than  three  deep 
cuts,  the  least  of  which  is  larger  than  the  celebrated  deep 
cut  on  the  Welland,  and  the  largest  of  which  exceeds  it  in 
volume  of  material  eighty-fold." 

The  commission  concludes  with  the  opinion  that,  "ad- 
mitting it  to  be  physically  possible,  the  cost  of  carrying 
out  such  a  project  would  render  it  commercially  worthless." 

A  canal  at.  Sault  Ste.  Marie  is  the  next  Canadian  project 
to  be  noticed.  It  is  stated  that  a  canal  on  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  river  St.  Mary  would  be  much  more  commodious 
and  secure,  especially  at  the  tipper  entrance,  than  the  ex- 
isting canal  on  the  U.  S.  side  of  the  river;  that  it  would 
have  deeper  approaches  and  be  one-third  shorter  ;  in  short, 
that  it  would  have  every  advantage  over  the  latter.  There 
was  strong  testimony  in  favor  of  it  given  before  the  Cana- 
dian canal  commission,  already  mentioned,  and  the  com- 
mission recommended  it  as  a  work  of  the  first  class  in  im- 
portance. This  arose,  no  doubt,  chiefly  from  the  passage 
of  vessels  with  troops  for  Red  River  Settlement  through  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  having  been  refused  at  the  time  of 
the  disturbances  there.  Possibly,  the  better  understanding 
and  agreement  as  to  the  use  of  canals  in  common  through 
the  treaty  of  Washington  may  abate  the  urgency  for  this 
work.  But  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  necessity  of  having 
a  passage  through  Canadian  ground  for  the  transmission 
of  troops  in  case  of  disturbances  between  Indians  and  Bet- 
tiers,  or  other  necessity,  will  ultimately  lead  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  proposed  canal. 

The  next  project  proposed  to  be  noticed  is  the  Bay  Verte 
Canal,  which  also  has  been  included  as  of  first-class  im- 
portance by  the  canal  commission.  The  object  of  this 
canal  is  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
at  Bay  Verte  with  those  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  at  Cumber- 
land Basin,  by  cutting  across  the  isthmus  of  Chigneeto, 
which  unites  Nova  Scotia  with  New  Brunswick,  so  as  to 
admit  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  coal-trade  of  Pictou  and 
the  fisheries  of  the  Gulf,  and  the  coasting-trade  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Gulf,  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  passing  directly 
between  these  waters,  which  are  only  15J  miles  apart,  in- 
stead of  having  to  make  a  circuit  of  BOO  miles  out  through 
the  Gut  of  Canso  to  the  Atlantic,  and  round  the  peninsula 
of  Nova  Scotia.  In  addition  to  former  surveys,  one  has 
just  been  made  by  order  of  the  government  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  1'or  a  site  for  this  canal.  It  will  prisnit 
serious  and  unusual  difficulties  in  its  construction,  owing 
to  the  great  difference  in  the  height  to  which  the  tide  rites 
on  each  side  of  the  isthmus.  Spring  tides  rise  45J  feet  in 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  but  10J  in  Bay  Verte.  The  canal  com- 
mission recommended  a  canal  with  locks  of  270  feet  kngth 
of  chamber,  by  40  feet  in  width,  having  15  feet  in  depth  of 
water  on  the  s'ills.  The  estimated  cost  is  f:i,2aO,l!00. 

The  last  route  of  communication  proposed  to  be  noticed 
in  this  article  is  the  Shebandowan  and  Lake  of  the  Woods 
navigation,  which  forms  about  31  li  miles  of  the  line  of 
communication  established  by  the  Canadian  government 
between  Thunder  Bay  of  Lake  Superior  and  Fort  Garry  in 
Manitoba,  known  as  the  Dawson  route,  which  is  451i  miles 
in  length.  This  is  the  route  by  which  the  military  expe- 
dition under  Col.  Wolsey  passed  through  to  Red  River 
Settlement  in  1870.  Since  then  the  route  has  been  much 
improved  by  the  Canadian  government,  and  emigrants 
and  their  luggage  are  conveyed  over  it  at  moderate  rates. 
The  311^  miles  of  water-conveyance  on  this  route,  though 
not,  strictly  speaking,  a  canal,  are  admirably  adapted  for 
canalization.  The  connection  of  its  principal  reaches  has 
been  proposed,  and  will  no  doubt  before  long  be  carried 
into  effect  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  consists  of  ten  nav- 
igable reaches,  varying  from  8  to  120  miles  in  length. 
The  last  and  greatest  is  formed  by  Rainy  River  and  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  separated  only  by  the  falls  at  Fort 
Francis  from  Rainy  Luke,  which  is  navigated  for  44  miles. 
On  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Rainy  River  a  steamer  of 
12(1  feet  keel  and  20  feet  beam  plies 'from  the  falls  to  the 
N.  W.  angle  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods;  on  Rainy  Lake 
one  of  100  feet  keel  and  1!)  feet  beam.  On  the  eight  other 
reaches  the  transport  is  effected  by  barges  towed  by  small 
steam-launches.  The  smallness  of  the  crafts  is  not  caused 
by  want  of  depth  of  water.  On  the  contrary,  the  slack 
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water  consist*  of  deep  trench  like  hikes  generally,  with  (lie 
exception  "f  Kiiiny  Itivcr,  which  i-  hir;.'e  and  deep.  The 
ti'ii  porhigcs  amount  together  lu  nearly  ~$  miles. 

The  total  tall  In  !«•  iivi-rriiinc  h\   lockage  in  I  hi-  ili«(ance 

Of  .'il  I  4   mill's   IVllNI   till'  summit    level  :ll   the  I'Ollllnrliri-Ini -lit. 

lii    I I, lamed   liy   damming,    In   Ihi!   N.  W.   un-h-  "I    ihi' 

Lake  nl'  till'  Woods,  is  12J  I'i'i't.  "r  an  average  of  I  ,;/,,  t'i'i't 
per  mill'.  This  is  murr  favorable  limn  MM  Kric  (anal, 
nhii'h  has  an  av  tn  :  'hi'  Kiili'im  <':inal  ha 

Thi'l'i'  is  h  valuable  pine  ami    iilhrr  timber  mi  thi'  Irilp- 

utarii'H  iif  Rainy  l,nki'.  As  the  supply  of  w-iilrr  is  ahun- 
ilant  ami  permanent,  with  prevailing  deepness,  il  could  \ie 
mailu  ll  Inn'  of  wiitiT-ri nniii'Uliiill  of  great  capacity. 


For  thi'  W.   half  of  its  extent   it  in  the  boundary   of  the 
I  .  S.      Its  eastern   I'Mii'inity    reaches    uiihiii    l.i    null--  of 
Luke  Superior.      An   important   lumber-trad,    tor  tln- 
jily  of  tin-  prairie   country  lieyond  w  !\   aii-c    in 

Ihis    wnmli'il    region.      From    tin'    I.iiki-  of  the  Woods  w  i  -I 
waul    tin-    Canadian    1'aoitic    Kailwav   and    its    connections 
will    give   the    meiins    of    distributing    the    imiimtactun-d 
Inmlier. 

The  following  lalde  of  tonnage  and  tolls  li-vii'il  on  freight 
!iml  pa--cni.'ei--  on  all  Canadian  canal,-  from  l.v"ill  to  IS70, 
shows  t  hr  pniLT'  -  '  it  t  raffle  upon  I  hem  during  I  ha  I  period  ; 
it  also  shows  the  extent  towhieh  they  wen-  u-^-d  by  Ameri- 
ca n  commerce : 
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Canal'  Win'chester,  or  Winchester,  a  post-village 
of  Madison  township,  Franklin  co.,  0.  It  haa  one  weekly 
pajier.  Poji.  !>:'>:'>. 

Canandai'gua,  capital  of  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Auburn  branch  of  the  New  York  Central  11.  R.,  the  E. 
terminus  of  the  Niagara  Falls  liranch  11.  R.,  and  the  X. 
leiminns  of  the  Northern  Central  11.  R.  It  is  28  miles 
S.  I'],  of  Hoi-hester,  ut  the  N.  extremity  of  Canandaigua 
Lake,  whirh  is  navigated  by  daily  lines  of  steamers.  It 
is  picturesquely  situated  on  high  ground  which  commands 
nn  extensive  view  of  the  lake.  The  beautiful  scenery  of 
the  lake  and  the  fishing  ami  boating  accommodations  make 
Canatnhii^ua  a  popular  pleasure  resort.  Canandaigua  (or, 
as  originally,  '  ',iit,in<ltir<inn,  signifying  in  the  Indian  tongue 
the  "chosen  spoi")  is  a  lietuitifiil  village  with  wide  shaded 
streets,  tine  public  buildings,  and  handsome  residences. 
There  are  two  weekly  newspapers,  seven  churches,  an  acad- 
emy, a  female  seminary,  a  library  assneiatiou  and  museum, 
four  batiks,  various  manufactures,  two  orphan  asylums  (one 
public  and  one  private),  a  private  lunatic  asylum,  a  jail, 
and  a  fine  court-house  built  jointly  by  the  county  and  the 
U.  S.  government.  Pop.  48«2  ;  of  township,  7274. 

N.  J.  MILLIKKN,  Ei>.  "TIMES." 

Canandaigna  Lake  of  Western  New  York  is  mostly 

included  within  Ontario  eo.  Il  is  lf>  miles  lon<r.  and  varies 
ill  width  from  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  li  miles.  It  is 
surrounded  by  hi','h  hanks  which  present  beautiful  and 
diversified  scenery.  The  water  is  discharged  at  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  lake  by  an  outlet  which  communicates 
with  Chile  Km-r.  an  alllm-ut  of  the  Seneca  River.  The 
surface  of  this  lake  is  \'.\~  feet  higher  than  that  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  668  above  the  sea.  The  lake  is  navigable  by 
steamers. 
Cnnn'ries,  or  Cana'ry  Islands  (anc.  Furinnata 

Iiiiitltr),  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Atlantir  Ueean.  belong- 
ing to  Spain,  are  aliont  1'iil  miles  \V.  from  the  i-oas(  nt' 
Africa.  They  are  between  lat.  L'7°  -111'  and  211°  211'  SO"  N., 
uml  between  l.m.  13°2.V  and  18°  16' W.  The  names  of 
the  seven  largest  islands  are  Lanzarotc,  FuertenMitura. 
(iran  Canaria.  Teneritl'e,  (iomera.  I'nlnni,  and  Ferro  (or 
Ilierro):  liesides  whieh  there  are  several  small  islets.  Their 
total  area  is  L'SDll  square  miles.  The  Canaries  are  of  vol- 
canic formation,  and  have  his;h  rocky  coasts.  The  surt'aee 
is  mountainous,  and  the  highest  [mint,  the  Pico  de  Teyde. 
in  Teneritl'e.  rises  llMV-'  feet  above  the  level  oft!- 
The  climate  is  mild  and  equable,  the  heat  being  moderated 
by  the  sea-breezes.  The  vegetation  is  arranged  in  /.ones. 

*  Half  year. 


A.  J.  RUSSELL. 

according  to  the  height  above  the  sea.  The  first  or  lowest 
zone  produces  the  date-palm,  sugar-cnne,  etc. ;  in  the  second 
flourish  the  grapevine,  nine,  and  maize.  The  highest 
summits  are  barren  and  naked  rocks.  The  largest  island 
of  the  group  is  Teneriffe,  which  is  nearly  60  miles  long, 
and  has  an  area  of  about  000  square  miles.  The  Canaries 
have  belonged  to  Spain  since  1493,  and  the  population  is 
Spanish.  The  aboriginal  race,  called  Guanches,  was  con- 
quered in  the  latter  year.  The  meridian  of  the  island  of 
Ferro  (17°  39'  51"  W.  of  Greenwich)  is  usually  taken  as 
the  dividing-line  between  the  eastern  and  western  hemi- 
spheres. Pop.  267,036. 

Cana'rinni?  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  order  Amyridnceec, 
natives  of  the  East  Indies,  having  compound  leaves  and 
dioecious  flowers.  The  fruit  is  a  drupe.  The  Canm-itim 
,;,iiiiiinne  is  cultivated  in  Java  and  the  Moluccas  for  the 
sake  of  its  fruit,  which  is  edible  and  yields  a  lamp  oil. 
This  tree  grows  about  fifty  feet  high,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  trees  which  produce  eicmi. 

Cana'ry  Bird,  a  small  singing-bird  of  the  family  Frin- 
gillidip,  is  nearly  related  to  the  finches,  and  is  a  native  of 
the  Canary  Islands.  The  species  of  canary  bird  which  is 
commonly  kept  in  cages  is  called  Carduelii  I'auuria  by 
some  naturalists,  but  others  place  it  in  the  genus  Liuala  or 
Frinfjillu.  In  its  wild  state  it  builds  on  shrubs  or  trees, 
and  produces  five  broods  in  a  year.  In  confinement  it 
seems  to  be  contented,  and  breeds  readily  several  times  in 
a  year.  The  color  of  its  plumage  is  mostly  a  rich  and 
delicate  yellow.  Its  favorite  articles  of  food  are  canary 
seed,  hempseed,  sugar,  and  bland  green  leaves,  such  as 
those  of  chickweed  or  lettuce.  It  has  great  imitative 
powers,  and  can  be  trained  to  sing  various  notes.  Some 
of  the  wild  canary  birds  arc  said  to  surpass  the  best  trained 
singers  in  loudncss  and  clearness  of  note. 

Canary  Grass  (Phalarit  Cnnnrientii),  a  gross  the 
si-i  d  of  which  is  used  as  food  for  cage-birds.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Canary  Islands,  and  is  cultivated  for  its  seed  in 
England  and  continental  Europe.  This  plant  is  sparingly 
naturalized  in  the  I'.  S..  and  is  also  Mimcnhut  cultivated 
for  its  seed.  A  fine  flour  is  prepared  from  eunarv 
which  is  employed  as  dressing  in  tine  eotton-wea\  ing  and 

for  the  finishing  of  silks.     The  gi t-  and  Hour  of  this 

seed  are  also  u.-ed  in  the  Canary  Islands,  in  liarlmry.  and 
ill  Italy  as  food,  the  Hour  being  made  into  bread  winch  is 
\ ery  nutritious  and  palatable.  The  reed  eanury  . 
( /V«(/im'«  anatdwaeMt]  is  very  eommon  on  the  liauks  of 
lakes  and  rivers  and  in  other  plaees  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. It  yields  a  ^ri-at  I'lilk  ofenai-sr  irrass.  \  ,.ry  nutritious 
when  cut  early,  hut  it  is  stated  that  its  seeds  are  so  infested 
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with  er<;ot  its  to  render  it  sometimes  j.oi-uii'nis  to  cuttle. 
A  variety  with  curiously  striped  leaves  is  well  knowu  in 
gardens  as  r,l>i"'ii  .jmuK. 

Canary  Seed,  the  product  of  CANARY  GHASS  (which 
see). 

Canary  Wine,  or  Tenerifl'e  Wine,  is  produced  in 
the  raii:i  i •!<•-,  iiml  so  much  resembles  Madeira  wine  that  it 
is  often  sold  lor  that  article.  It  is  improved  by  11  lonn 
voyage.  The  term  Canary  is  properly  applied  to  the  lii- 
dogue  wins,  which  ie  the  juice  of  grapes  gathered  before 
they  arc  ripe,  and  is  not  good  until  it  is  rendered  mellow 
by  cvge. 

Caiiasern'Ra,  a  post-village  of  Burns  township,  Al- 
legiuiv  oo.,  N.  V..  on  tli.'  Buffalo  division  of  the  Erie  H.  R., 
has  an  academy  and  several  manufactories. 

Canasto'ta,  nn  incorporated  village  of  Madison  CO.,  j 
N.  V..  un  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Central  R.  R.,  20  miles 
E.  of  Syracuse.  It  lias  one  national  bank,  four  churches, 
a  high  ubool,  and  an  academy.  Salt  brine  in  paying 
quantities  has  been  found  by  boring.  There  are  sulphur 
ami  sulphur-and-iron  springs  within  the  village.  It  has  a 
weekly  paper.  Pop.  14112. 

A.  R.  BARLOW,  PfB.  "HERALD." 

Can'by  (EDWARD  RICHARD  SPRIGG),  LL.D.,  born  in 
181"  in  Kentucky,  graduated  at  West  Point  18;!9,  major- 
general  U.  S.  volunteers  May  7,  1864,  and  July  28,  1806, 
brigadier-general  U.  S.  A.;  being  in  infantry  till  June  Is. 
1 8  l"i,  assistant  adjutant-general  to  Mar.  3,1855,  nnd  in 
infantry  till  July  28,  1866.  He  served  in  Florida  18:!!i-42 
on  quartermaster  duty:  in  emigrating  Indians,  garrison 
duty,  etc.,  1842-46;  as" adjutant  Second  Infantry  1846-47; 
in  war  with  Mexico  1846-48,  engaged  at  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro 
Oordo,  Contreras,  Churnbuseo  (brevet  major),  and  city  of 
Mcsico  (bre\et  lieutenant-colonel);  as  assistant  adjutant- 
general  of  Pacific  division  1849-51;  in  adjutant-general's 
citlirc,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1851-55;  on  Utah  expedition 
H.,;  un  :  and  in  command  of  Navajo  expedition  1860-61. 
In  the  civil  war  he  served  in  command  of  the  department 
of  .New  Mexico  1861-62,  where,  after  the  defection  of  his 
seniors,  he  displayed  great  energy  and  skill  in  defending 
the  country  at  Fort  Craig,  Valverde  (brevet  brigadier-gen- 
eral), and  Peralta  against  a  formidable  inroad  from  the 
Smith  :  mi  special  duty  in  war  department  at  Washington 
and  suppressing  New  York  draft  riots  1863-64;  in  com- 
mand of  division  of  West  Mississippi  1864-65  (wounded 
on  White  River):  in  command  of  the  expedition  which 
captured  Mobile  and  its  defences  (brevet  major-general), 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  received  the  surrender  of  the  armies 
of  Gen.  R.  Taylor  and  E.  K.  Smith ;  in  command  of  various 
Gulf  departments  1865-66,  and  of  department  of  Wash- 
ington 1S66-67.  After  the  war  he  was  placed  on  various 
important  special  duties,  and  when  fatigued  by  a  long  and 
laborious  career  in  1869  he  voluntarily  consented  to  take 
command  of  the  department  of  the  Columbia,  which  he  held 
till  treacherously  shot  dead  April  11,  1873,  by  the  chief 
"  Jack  "  while  he  was  endeavoring  to  mediate  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  Modocs  from  their  rocky  fastness  on  the 
northern  border  of  California. 

GEORGE  W.  CCLLUM,  U.  S.  Army. 

Cancale,  a  seaport-town  of  France,  in  the  department 

of  Ile-et-Vilainc,  is  situated  on  the  English  Channel,  9 
miles  K.  X.  K.  of  St.  Malo.  It  has  good  anchorage.  Large 
quantities  of  good  oysters  are  procured  from  a  chain  of 
rocks,  called  Kochers  de  Cancale,  which  partly  enclose  the 
port.  Pop.  6100. 

Cancan,  a  French  word,  the  primary  signification  of 
which  is  noise,  pother.  It  is  also  the  name  of  an  irregular 
French  dance  which  is  not  restrained  by  conventional  pro- 
prieties. 

Cancella'riti,  a  genus  of  univalve  mollusks  of  the 
class  Gasteropoda  and  order  Prosobranehiata.  The  shell 
is  oval  or  turreted,  the  spire  is  prominent,  the  last  whorl  is 
ventricosc,  the  surface  reticulated,  and  the  colmnclla  pli- 
cated. All  the  recent  species  are  natives  of  tropical  or 
sub-tropical  seas.  Numerous  fossil  species  arc  found  in 
the  strata  above  the  chalk. 

Can'cer  [from  the  Lat.  cancer,  a  "  crab,"  the  swollen 
veins  around  it  being  likened  to  crabs'  claws],  the  popular 
name  for  carcinoma,  a  disease  characterized  by  tumors  or 
•low  u  Iterations  in  various  parts,  occurring  cither  simultane- 
ously or  in  succession,  and  having  a  malignant  character: 
that  is,  a  tendency  to  spread  to  other  parts,  and  to  grow 
worse,  resisting  medication,  and  usually  ending  in  the 
death  of  the  patient. 

Among  the  tumors  admitted  by  general  consent  into  the 
order  of  cancers  there  arc  widely  different  degrees  of  malig- 
nancy :  some  having  the  tendency  to  spread  rapidly  and 
infect  the  system  at  an  early  period,  while  others  remain 


local  for  a  considerable  time,  and  may  bo  removed  with 
good  hope  of  a  permanent  recovery. 

The  practical  distinction  or  diagnani  of  these  tumors  is 
founded  upon  a  careful  comparison  of  the  characters  of 
malignant  and  non-malignant  tumors,  and  also  upon  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  relations  of  the 
textures  in  which  they  arise.  The  attempts  to  distinguish 
these  from  oilier  growths  call  for  the  highest  qualities  of 
the  surgeon,  including  a  knowledge  of  minute  structure  as 
obtained  by  the  use  of  the  microscope.  What  the  charac- 
teristic microscopical  clement  of  cancer  is  it  is,  however, 
not  easy  to  detine.  But  Billroth  confidently  asserts  that 
it  always  springs  from  true  epithelium,  and  that  the  modi- 
tied  epithelial  cell  is  the  constant  characteristic  element 
of  cancer. 

The  most  common  scats  of  cancer  are,  among  external 
parts,  the  female  breast,  the  eye,  the  tongue,  the  lip,  the 
male  genital  organs:  among  internal  organs,  the  liver, 
.-luniach,  uterus,  rectum,  gullet,  peritoneum,  and  lymphatic 
glands.  Scirrhus  or  hard  cancer, observed  most  frequently 
in  the  breast,  uterus,  and  stomach,  is  more  frequently 
solitary  than  eneephaloid  (brain-like),  otherwise  called 
medullary  or  soft  cancer:  the  rare  colloid  cancer  is  of  a 
glue-like"  consistency  ;  melanosis,  or  melanic  cancer,  a  va- 
riety charged  with  brown  or  black  pigment,  is  almost 
always  multiple  in  its  occurrence;  while  epithelial  cancer, 
or  cp'ithelioma,  of  which  examples  are  frequently  found  in 
the  lip,  scrotum,  or  tongue,  is  so  generally  solitary  as  to 
have  led  some  pathologists  to  place  it  in  a  class  altogether 
apart  from  the  truly  cancerous  growths.  Again,  there  are 
varieties  of  fibrous  and  of  cartilaginous  tumor,  as  well  as 
certain  tumors  of  bone  and  bone-like  tumors  in  soft  parts 
(osteoid),  which  occupy  a  doubtful  position  between  the 
malignant  and  non-malignant  growths,  the  so-called  "cauli- 
flower excrescence"  being  one  of  the  number. 

A  tumor  falls  under  the  suspicion  of  being  cancer  when 
it  infiltrates  the  texture  in  which  it  arises  and  passes  into 
the  surrounding  textures;  when  it  invades  the  lymphatic 
glands ;  when  it  is  attended  by  stinging  or  darting  pains, 
or  by  obstinate  and  slowly  extending  ulceration ;  when  it 
occurs  in  a  person  having  impaired  health  or  past  middle 
life,  and  is  not  traceable  to  any  known  cause  of  inflamma- 
tory disease  or  local  irritation/nor  to  any  other  known  con- 
stitutional disease,  such  as  syphilis  or  scrofula.  But  the 
elements  of  diagnosis  here  referred  to  ought  to  be  early 
submitted  to  the  scrutiny  and  judgment  of  a  well-educated 
medical  adviser. 

The  removal  of  cancerous  tumors  is  resorted  to  by  sur- 
geons, and  when  performed  early  in  well-selected  cases  it 
has  been  followed  by  long-continued  exemption.  Opera- 
tions are  rarely  performed  after  the  lymphatic  glands  am  in- 
volved, or  when  there  is  evidence  of  a  deteriorated  consti- 
tution or  of  internal  disease :  but  sometimes  great  pain  or 
profuse  and  exhausting  discharge  from  an  external  tumor 
may  justify  its  removal,  as  a  palliative  measure,  even  under 
these  unfavorable  circumstances. 

REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKER.  - 

Cancer,  the  Latin  name  of  a  crab.  In  astronomy,  it 
is  the  fourth  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  and  is  denoted  by  the  fig- 
ure zz.  The  sun  enters  this  sign  about  the  21st  of  June. 
The  first  point  of  Cancer  is  90°  distant  from  the  first  point 
of  Aries,  and  is  called  the  summer  solstice.  Cancer  is  also 
the  name  of  a  constellation  of  the  Zodiac,  which  does  not 
coincide  with  the  sign  just  described.  (Sec  PBECK88IOK 
OF  THE  EgriNoxBS,  by  GEN.  J.  G.  BARNARD,  U.  S.  Army.) 

Cancer  Root,  or  Beech  Drops,  a  name  given  to 
the  /-.'////.A"/"'  \'iri/iiiitiHii,  a  parasitic  plant  of  the  natural 
order  (Jrobanchaceie.  It  is  a  native  of  the  U.  S.,  and 
grows  on  the  roots  of  beech.  The  plant  is  astringent,  and 
the  root  has  been  reputed  a  remedy  for  cancer,  but  it  has 
no  favorable  effect  upon  that  disease. 

Cancer,  Tropic  of,  in  geography,  one  of  the  lesser 
circles  of  the  earth,  a  parallel  about  23°  27'  N.  of  the  equa- 
tor. At  the  summer  solstice  (June  21st)  the  sun  is  vertical 
over  this  line.  There  is  a  corresponding  circle  on  the  as- 
tronomical globe.  This  circle  touches  the  ecliptic  in  the 
first  point  of  the  sign  Cancer.  Hence  the  name. 

Cancrin'  (GEORG),  COUNT,  a  German  financier,  born  at 
llanau  Dec.  8,  1774.  He  entered  the  service  of  Russia  in 
17:10.  became  a  councillor  of  state  in  1811,  and  lieutenant- 
general  in  1815.  He  was  Russian  minister  of  finance  for 
twenty-one  years  (1823—44),  and  performed  the  duties  of 
that  o'ffice  with  ability  and  success.  Died  Sept.  22,  1845. 

Can'crinite,  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda  with  car- 
bonate of  lime,  is  found  in  Norway  and  at  Litehfield,  Me. 
It  is  remarkable  as  an  instance  of  a  silicate  containing 
carbonic  acid. 

Can'crum  O'ris  (synonyms,  noma,  nqmnia  cancer), 
a  mortification  of  the  check,  mostly  in  children  who  have 
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Ion;,'   suffered   from   poverty,  moist  or  close   air,  or   fever. 

...;Min.itr   <  ,i  ia!l\    tound    in    an    imprudent 

admiuUt  nuioii  "I'  in*  icui;..  «r   in  the    inanit  MID    ahd  di--o 

IlllloM    of  [he     Mood     tl'om     nic,-f-le>,    t\  plmid      te\er,    honpin^- 

>,.  <T  d\  -.ritery.       It  is  almn-r    ah\a>s    fatal.       I 

hut  1. 1 1  I.     A  amall  veftold  shows  itself  lutlf 

an  Inch  nr  an  im-li  fn>m  the  anirlc  '  nio-tly  tin-  h-t'r  i  of  the 
mouth  ;  it.  >m>n  1 1 it  r-- 1  >  ii  n 'I  flVM  u  ay  to  ;i  yellow  hardeni  n^ 
surface.  Tin-  -iirrounding  parts  swell  and  r.\iiihir  a  \\.t\\ 
color.  A  day  or  two  after  .1  hanl  spot  i>  felt  in  the  cheek 
which  extends  rapidly.  The  skin  become  Mack  and  fetid, 
and  tho  whole  rh>  lit  .1.  Tin-  destruction  -| 

rapidly  over  (In-  chrrk.  ii".-c,  upper  lip  r<>  tin-  median    line, 

C\  c|i,(<,  neck,  and  jaw  -lion e-i.  The  I  eel  1 1  l';il!  tint,  the  stench 
i.s  intolerable.  Hemorrhages  are  r;ire.  While  in  this  maii- 
ncr  half  of  the  t':ice  is  bcin-  destroyed,  the  p;tfient  may  be 
without  fever,  inclined  to  pl;i\  and  in  SftL  Alter  about  a 
uecU  has  elapsed  fever  will  set  in,  depre--ion  \\  ill  hike  the 
phi-  col'  indifference  ;  pneumonia  or  diarrhu'ii,  with  * welling 
of  the  feet,  will  make  its  appearance  and  accelerate  the 
fatal  termination.  Recoveries  have  been  nh-med.  luit  are 
rare.  Amongst  tlio  best  preventive-^  curly  attendance  in 
>f  the  entuiiion  forms  of  ulcerous  inflammations  of 
thci  mouth,  restriction  in  the  use  of  mercurial  medicine-, 
and  the  improvement  in  the  condition  ot  the  poor,  take 
prominent  places.  When  the  malady  is  developed  the  dis- 
•  portion  mui-t  de  disinfected  l.y  hv  permanganate  of 
p.  it  a --a  nr  carbolic  arid,  or  destroyed  liy  eoneeiitrate*l  min- 
eral acids,  chloride  of  y.ine,  arsenic  paste,  or  (he  red-hot 
iron.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  requires  a  f?cn- 
:!<•;.  ami  the  administratioa  of  stimulants  and  iron, 
or  quinia,  nr  both  combined.  AiutAIIAX  JAOOBI. 

Candnhnr',  or  Kandahar,  called    b\   the  Afghans 
Ahmed  Shalirr,  the  capital  of  Central  Afghanistan,  is 

situate. 1  in  ii  fertile  plain,  L'20  miles  S.  W.  of  Cabool.  It 
is  well  Mipplied  with  water  l>y  two  canals.  The  houses  nre 
mo-ily  mean  and  built  of  wood.  Candahar  has  an  e\r<  n 
si\e  trade  and  some  Tnanufacturcs.  About  2  miles  N.  of 
this  town  10*  precipitous  rock  which  is  crowned  by  a  strong 
fortress  or  citadel.  Candahar  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  captured  by 
Tamerlane'in  US),  and  by  Shah  Abbas  of  Persia  in  1020. 
The  I'ritish  army  occupied  it  in  IS39-42.  Pop.  estimated 
at  from  :>0.0ll«  to  SI),IHW. 

Candcla'brum    [Lat.,   phi.   rttndclabra],    a   "candle- 
stick,"   a   support   for   lamps.     There   were   perhaps    few 

articles  in  which  the  ancients  so  combined  the  beautiful 
with  the  useful  us  in  their  candlesticks  and  lamps.  Can- 
delabra usually  were  of  wood,  but  marble  and  metals 
were  OM<]  for  their  construction,  and  sometimes  they  were 
a-I'Miic'l  with  gems.  The  candelabra  found  at  Horcula- 
iienni  and  Pompeii  are  mostly  of  bronze;  they  were  also 
treniiently  of  marble.  The  base  in  many  instances  con- 
i  of  a  lion,  goat,  or  other  animal,  real  or 
imaginary.  In  addition  to  the  various  kinds  of  candela- 
bra which  seem  to  have  stood  on  the  floor,  the  ancients  had 
others  intended  to  be  placed  on  a  table.  These  consisted 
cither  of  a  pillar  or  of  a  tree,  and  from  the  capital  in  the 
former  case,  or  from  the  branches  in  the  latter,  lamps  were 

suspended. 

Can'dia,  or  Dfcg'alo*Cas'tro,  a   fortified    seaport 

ami  capital  of  the   i-land  of  dele,  is  on  the  N,  coast;    lat. 
35°  21'  N.,  Ion.  2f*°  S'  E.     It  contains  several  mosques,  a 
cathedral,  a  pasha'-    palace,  and    an    ar-enal.       Its    in: 
fortifications   and   its  cathedral  were   erected    l.\   (lie    - 

uho  owned  the  island  until  it  was  captured  by  the 
Turks  in  K'.il'.i.      Pop.   L*,000, 

Candia,  a  post-township  of  Rockingham  co,,  X.   II. 
Pop.  1 1  ;><•>. 

Candia.     Sec  CRETE. 

Can'didate  [I-at.  ••*rW*V»i/M/»],  the  name  given  by  the 

Romans  to  a  person  <  ilieitinj;  the  office  of  quwstor,  consul, 
Ot0.j  from  his  appearing  in  puMie  dn^-cd  in  a  white 
ifi'f-i)  toga.  Anionv;  the  early  Christians  converts  newly 
baptized  were  called  candidates,  on  account  of  the  white 
worn  by  them  eight  days  after  baptism.  In  (n-r- 
niany,  at  the  present  time,  a  theo|n^ir:i|  -fndent  who  has 
heen  approved  lit-fore  the  highest  authorities  in  the  Clinreh 
is  c,ilh',|  a  candidate,  and  the  term  is  generally  given  to 

ipjdicant  for  office,  religious  or  secular, 
ran  (lie  [Lat.  candtla  (from  ,•.,,«/<>.,  to  "sliine");  Fr. 
<-fmn</>  I!'  j.  a  cylinder  of  wax  or  fa*  witli  a  central  wick, 
intended  tor  tfhiiii;  li.irhr,  and  used  in  various  rdiirinns 
ceremonies,  ('undies  are  made  of  Uillow,  <d'  stearine. 
Ucaehed  wax.  spermaceti,  and  paraOine.  They  are  either 
dipped,  moulded,  or  rolled.  "I)ip*"  are  made  hy  lianirin^ 
wick^  upon  a  frame,  at  a  distance  from,  eaeh  other  equal  to 
about  double  the  intended  thicknrs*  of  the  candle:  the-e 
are  then  dipped  in  melted  tallow,  and  hung  upou  a  rack 


Until   cooled,    then    dipped    ii^'ain    and    a/ain,    until    T  i 
quired  thickn, -.>•-  .Mould  etdldlM 

pouring   the  tallow  down    u    m  ((.•   axi-.   ot    which 

the    wick    ha'    l.e.-n    p!e\i.m-l\    a-ijLi-t.'t.       'I'll- .-c    tule>    are 
SlUOOth  in.Mde,  and  .-cveial  arc  tin-    I   in    a  frame,  the    i:pper 
part  of  which   forms    a   trough    into  which    the    mould-    all 
open;    and    l.y  pouring   into  the  trough  all   the   nmuto 
lilled  at  once.      U  -    ni"ulded,  on   account 

of  the  contraction    which    wa.\    un •>-  -.   anj 

the   difficulty  of  drawing   it    fr  »m    the    nnmld-. 
are  warmed,  und   melted    wax   is    ;  ttn-m   until 

they   acquire   the   pn-per   t lii<d\ne^!-  ;    tliev   are   then   rolled 
lietvsecn  tla!   piece-  of   wet  hard  u*,-,,!. 

<'ertain  tatty  acids  arc  also  used  in  making  the  best  can- 
die-.  Lime  i-  BSSjd  tO  -e|,:iiate  tin-  Lrl\ccrine  iVom  the  fatly 
acid  of  tallow,  palm  oil,  etc.  The  lime  forms  an  insolutdc 
soap  by  combining  with  the  fatty  acid,  and  the  glycerine 
remain-^  in  sol ut  ion  with  (he  water.  This  lime- soap  ic  then 
reduced  to  powder,  and  the  fatty  acid  separated  by  i< 
of  sulphuric  acid,  which  combines  with  the  lime.  The 
whole  being  heated,  tin-  fatty  acid  is  skimmed  off,  and  the 
candles  moulded  from  it.  Then-  an-  called  star  or  compo- 
site candles:  they  ^i\e  a  purer  light  than  ordinary  tallow. 
Stearic  acid,  the  principal  tatty  acid  of  tallow,  is  a  hart! 
crystalline  substance,  pei  feetly  dry  and  tree  from  any  greasi- 
ness,  with  a  somewhat  pearly  lustre.  Its  crystalline  struc- 
ture presents  a  difficulty  in  the  manufacture  of  candles,  for 
when  cast  in  moulds  it  contracts  on  cooling  and  leaves 
small  spaces  between  the  crystals.  This  is  obviated  by 
mixing  the  "stearine"  with  a  little  wax. 

Various  ingenious  arrangements  have  been  introduced 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  snuffing  caudles;  in  nearly  all 
of  them  the  object  d  BffiMti  d  by  causing  the  wick  to  bend 
over  and  its  end  to  fall  outside  of  the  flame,  and  thus,  by 
coming  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  to  bo  com- 
pletely burned,  for  such  combustion  cannot  take  place 
within  the  (lame.  This  bending  over  is  variously  brought 
about.  One  method  is  by  braiding  the  wick  with  one 
strand  shorter  than  the  rest.  Another  process  loads  the 
wick  with  metallic  hismuth.  which  fuses  to  a  bead  in  the 
flame,  and  the  weight  of  the  bead  bends  the  wick. 

REVIHKD  BY  C.  W.  UKKKNR. 

Can'dlemas,  a  festival  to  commemorate  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  observed  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
on  the  2d  of  February,  when  they  form  a  procession  wilh 
many  lighted  candles.  On  this  day  all  the  church  candles 
for  the  year  are  blessed. 

Candle-Nut  (Aleuritet  trilobn),  a  tree  of  the  order 
Euphorbiacefc,  a  native  of  Java,  the  Moluccas,  and  the 
Pacific  islands.  It  bears  a  nut  as  large  as  a  walnut,  having 
a  hard  shell  and  a  kernel  which  is  edible  when  roasted.  It 
yields  an  excellent  bland  oil,  which  is  used  for  food  and  is 
burned  in  lamps.  The  natives  of  the  Society  Inlands  ar- 
range the  perforated  kernels  on  a  string  or  rash  and  use 
them  as  torches. 

Cand'lish  (ROBERT  SMITH),  D.  D.,  a  Scottish, preacher, 
born  in  Glasgow  Mar.  23,  1807.  He  was  licensed  a-  a  min- 
ister in  1831,  and  began  to  preach  in  Edinburgh  in  1834. 
He  was  one  of  the  prominent  leaders  of  the  popular  party, 
and  co-operated  with  Dr.  Chalmers  in  organizing  the  Free 
Church  after  the  disruption  which  occurred  in  1843.  Ho 


acquired  much  distinction  as  a  pulpit-orator  and  a  debater 
in    religious   assemblies.     I" 
works.     Died  Oct.  1(.'.  L8TS. 


pup! 

publi 


shed  several  religious 


Can'dor*  a  post-village  of  Tioga  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  tho 
•_M  and  Susquehanna  R.  R.,  has  four  churches,  a 
weekly  paper,  a  bank,  and  some  manufactures.  Pop.  of 
Candor  township,  4250. 

Candy,  a  town  of  Ceylon.     See  KASDY. 

Can'dytuft  (76erV«),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Crucifcro,  are  indigenous  in  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean.  The  flowers  have  unequal  petals 
and  grow  in  dense  corymbs.  Some  of  the  species  are  cul- 
tivated in  gardens  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

Cane  [Lat.  camta],  a  name  given  to  several  species  of 
plants, and  to  the  stems  of  the  smaller  palms  and  the  larger 
.^ni-M's.  The  canes  or  rattans  of  commerce,  which  are  used 
in  making  cane-seats  of  chairs,  etc.,  are  the  product  of  the 
palmaceous  plants  CH  I  am  tin  Rottwtj  and  Cnl*tnm*  ritiihmlit. 
The  term  can*1  is  al.-o  applied  to  the  Amndiii'ii-ia  itmcr<i- 
•  ',  an  arborescent  grass  which  grows  in  the  Southern 
1  .  S.  on  the  alluvial  banks  of  rivers,  and  forms  thick-;- 
•  •ailed  camiiraki  s  which  are  almost  impcnctrahle.  This 
plant  often  prows  t"  the  height  ot  fifteen  or  twenty  feet. 
(Sec  II  \rr  v\  and  Si  <;AK-<'  \NK.  i 

Canc'a,  or  t'an'nn,  called  Khani'a  by  the  modern 

(trceks.ii    seaport-town    of  Candia   or   Crete,  is   on    the   N. 

about   7"  miles  AV.  uf  Candia.      It  occupie-'  tin-  site 

of  the  ancient  Cydonia.     It  is  the  most  commercial  town 
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in  the  island,  anil  has  a  safe  but  shallow  harbor,  which 
will  uilmit  vessels  of  300  tons.  It  has  a  lighthouse,  an 
arsenal,  and  a  fort.  Oil,  soap,  wax,  etc.  arc  the  chief  ar- 
ticles of  export.  Pop.  about  7000. 

< 'unca'di'ii,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Allegany 
CO.,  N.  V.,  contains  valuable  stone-quarries.  Pop.  of  vil- 
lage, 23li ;  of  township,  1809. 

Cane  Creek,  a  township  of  Clarke  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  'ISO. 
Cane  Creek,  a  post -township  of  Butler  eo.,  Mo.  P.  323. 
Cane  Creek,  a  township  of  Lancaster  co.,  S.  C.    Pop. 
1759. 

Cane  Hill,  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  Ark.  Pop. 
1611.  It  is  the  seat  of  Cane  Hill  College. 

Canel'la  Al'ba,  a  large  tree  which  grows  in  Florida 
nml  the  West  Indies,  ami  is  called  wild  cinnamon.  It  has 
fragrant  (lowers  and  an  aromatic  bark,  which  i-  exported 
in  .[iiillcd  pieces  of  a  pale  buff  color  and  a  pungent  tMto, 
This  is  sometimes  HM'C!  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant  tonic. 
The  genus  Canella  belongs  to  the  order  Clusiaceie. 

Ca'nes  Venat'ici  (i.  e.  the  '•Hunting  Dogs"),  the 
Latin  name  of  a  constellation  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
ll  is  represented  on  the  celestial  globe  by  the  figures  of  two 
dogs  named  Asterion  and  Chara.  which  are  held  in  leash 
by  KoMtcs,  and  appear  as  if  pursuing  I'rsa  Major. 

ru'nry,  a  township  of  Independence  co.,  Ark.  Pop. 
177. 

Caney,  a  post-township  of  Ouachita  eo.,  Ark.    Pop.  845. 
Caney  Fork,  a  township  of  Pike  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  199. 
Caney  Fork,  a  township  of  Jackson  co.,  N.  C.     Pop. 
951. 

Caney  River,  a  township  of  Yancy  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
1202. 

Can'field,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Mahoning  co.,  0., 
on  the  Jfilea  and  New  Lisbon  R.  K.,  69  miles  S.  E.  of  Cleve- 
land. It  has  one  large  leather-belt  factory,  a  good  ma- 
chine-shop, and  one  weekly  paper.  The  exhibition  grounds 
of  the  Mahoning  Agricultural  Society  are  located  here. 
Pop.  840  j  of  Canfield  township,  1513. 

WM.  H.  BROWNLEE,  En.  "MAHOXIXG  COUNTY  NEWS." 
Can'gas  de  Tine'o,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Oviedo,  37  miles  S.  W.  of  Oviedo,  on  the  Narcca.     Pop. 
21,337. 

Canicat'ti,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Gir- 
genti,  on  the  river  Naro,  15  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Girgenti.  It 
is  well  built,  and  has  sulphur-mines  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
in  1871,  20,908. 

Canic'nla,  a  name  formerly  given  to  Sirius,  the  dog- 
star,  a  star  in  the  constellation  Canis  Major.  This  name 
signifies  in  Latin  "little  dog." 

Canic'ular  Year,  the  ancient  year  of  the  Egyptians, 
so  called  because  its  commencement  was  determined  by 
the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  (or  Canicula).  Their  reason 
for  computing  time  from  the  rising  of  that  star  was  perhaps 
because  it  occurred  about  the  same  date  as  the  annual  in- 
undation of  the  Nile.  The  common  year  of  the  Egyptians 
consisted  of  385  days,  and  every  fourth  year  of  308. 

Can'idaB  [from  the  Lat.  cairia,  a  "dog"],  a  family  of 
the  digitigrade  carnivorous  Mammalia,  to  which  belong 
the  dog,  fox,  wolf,  etc.  The  hyaenas  are  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  this  family,  and  sometimes  to  the  Viverridse 
(civets,  ichneumons,  etc.).  These  families  are  closely  con- 
nected, and  hyaenas  may  be  said  to  form  a  connecting  link 
between  them.  The  Canidao  have  two  flat  tuberculous 
molar  teeth  on  each  side  behind  the  great  check  tooth  of 
the  upper  jaw,  a  dentition  resembling  that  of  the  bear  fam- 
ily, or  Ursida;,  to  which  they  exhibit  a  further  resemblance 
in  their  power  of  adapting  themselves  to  the  use  of  vegeta- 
ble food.  They  have  generally  three  incisors  or  cutting 
teeth,  with  one  large  canine  tooth,  and  four  prtctnolars  on 
cai-li  si.ie  iii  each  jaw,  two  true  molars  on  each  side  in  the 
upper  jaw,  and  three  in  the  lower. 

.  Cani'na  (Luioi),  CAVALIERE,  an  Italian  architect  and 
antiquary,  born  at  Casal  Oct.  23,  1795.  lie  wns  professor 
lit  architecture  at  Turin,  and  published,  besides  other 
works,  ••  Ancient  Architecture  Described  and  Illustrated 
by  Monuments"  (9  vols.,  1844).  Died  Oct.  17,  1856. 

Ca'nines,  or  Canine  Teeth  [Lat.  denies  canini,  from 
eniii>,  a  "dog"],  a  name  given  to  four  teeth  which  are 
pointed  and  arc  placed  between  the  incisors  and  bicuspi- 
date  teeth.  Each  jaw  has  two  of  these,  which  are  some- 
times called  eye-teeth  or  stomach-teeth.  In  the  Carnivora 
they  are  very  large  and  adapted  to  tearing  flesh. 

Canis'ins  (PETRFS),  SAIXT,  a  Dutch  Jesuit,  born  at 
Nimegucn  May  S,  1521.  His  proper  name  was  PIETER  TIE 
HOXDT.  He  became  in  1549  professor  and  rector  of  the 
University  of  Ingolstadt,  and  was  also  a  prominent  mem- 


ber of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1515.  He  wrote,  besides 
other  works,  "Summa  Dootrtnae  Christiaiue."  Died  Dec. 
21,  l.">!'7.  He  was  canonized  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  in  ls(it. 

Cn'llis  Ma'jor  (i.  e.  the  "Greater  Dog"),  a  constella- 
tion which  appears  in  the  celestial  globe  under  the  feet  of 
Orion.  It  eumprisi-s  Sirius,  the  dog-star,  which  surpasses 
all  the  stars  of  the  lirmameut  in  splendor  and  apparent 
magnitude. 

Ca'nis  Mi'nor  (the  "Lesser  Dog"),  a  constellation 
iiiliai-rnt  to  Cauis  Major  and  to  Gemini.  It  comprises 
Procyon.  a  star  of  the  tirst  magnitude,  which  is  nearly  in  a 
direct  line  between  Sirius  and  Pollux. 

Caniste'o,  a  post-village  of  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Canisleo  River  anil  the  Erie  R.  R.,  .%">  miles  W.  N.  W.  of 
Elmira.  It.  has  some  manufactures  and  a  weekly  paper. 
Pop.  of  Canisteo  township,  LM:!5. 

ED.  CANISTEO  "  REPORTER." 

Canister,  a  township  of  Dodge  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  880. 

Canister  Shot.     See  CASK  SHOT. 

Cank'er  [from  the  same  root  as  cancer].  Canker  in 
plains  is  especially  injurious  to  fruit  trees.  It  is  a  kind  of 
gangrene,  usually  beginning  in  the  young  branches  and 
gradually  descending  to  the  trunk.  Wet  subsoils  appeal- 
to  cause  canker  in  some  cases.  Varieties  of  fruit  tivr.s 
which  have  been  long  propagated  by  grafting  and  budding 
are  most  liable  to  this  disease.  (For  the  diseases  of  the 
human  mouth  known  as  canker,  see  STOMATITIS  and 
Ai-iiTH.t:.) 

Canker- Worm  (Anieopteryx),a,  genus  of  destructive 
insects,  of  the  order  Lepidoptera  and  family  Phala'liida1  or 
(ieumetridte.  The  common  American  species  (AntKit]>t(:ryx 
>•' Tii'iln)  is  rather  smaller  than  the  European,  and  with 
darker  wings.  The  female  is  wingless.  The  male  has  four 
thin,  silky  wings,  which  have  an  extent  of  about  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  when  expanded.  The  moths  come  out  of  the 
ground  principally  in  the  spring,  sometimes  also  in  the 
autumn.  The  female  lnys  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  eggs, 
glued  in  clusters  to  branches  of  trees;  they  hatch  in  the 
early  part  of  May.  The  larviw  then  feed  upon  the  leaves, 
especially  of  apple  and  elm  trees,  which  they  pierce  with 
multitudes  of  holes.  When  fully  grown  the  larva  is  nearly 
or  quite  an  inch  in  length.  After  about  four  weeks  of 
feeding,  the  larvae  descend,  by  crawling  or  hanging  down 
by  their  threads,  to  the  ground,  burrowing  generally  to  the 
depth  of  a  few  inches.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after- 
wards they  are  changed  to  light-brown  chrysalids.  From 
these  the  moths  emerge  after  a  variable  time.  As  the  female 
canker-worms  are  wingless,  trees  may  be  protected  from 
them  by  leaden  troughs  containing  tar  or  fish  oil  being 
placed  around  their  trunks.  It  is  also  desirable,  however, 
to  destroy  as  many  of  the  caterpillars  as  possible.  Slink- 
ing the  trees  will  often  dislodge  them.  (See  HARRIS,  "On 
Insects  Destructive  to  Vegetation,"  Boston,  1862.) 

Can'na  [a  Latin  word  signifying  a  "  cane  "  or  *'  reed  ''], 
the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Mar:\ntatM-:v. 
The  fruit  is  a  capsule  containing  hard  black  seeds,  which 
are  called  Indian  shot.  The  flower  has  one  fertile  petal- 
like  stamen,  and  a  petaloid  style.  One  or  more  species  are 
extensively  cultivated  as  ornamental  plants.  The  starch 
of  Canna  cocclnca  is  used  sometimes  instead  of  arrow-root, 
under  the  name  tout-lea-moia.  The  Ganna  JIaccida  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  Southern  U.  S.,  near  the  coast. 

Cannabina'ceae  [from  Cnnnttbi*,  "hemp  "],  a  small 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants  which  most  botanists  in- 
clude in  the  order  Urticaceac.  They  are  distinguished  by 
solitary  suspended  ovules  and  a  hooked  or  spiral  embryo. 
This  order  comprises  only  two  genera  of  plants,  the  hemp 
(Cannabia)  and  the  hop  (Ifiimiilni). 

Can'nabis  [Gr.  Kayi<a0i«],  the  typical  genus  of  plants 
of  the  order  Cannabinaecie.  The  only  known  species  of  it 
is  I'unniiliiH  Hiitirn,  or  hemp,  a  tall  dioecious  annual  with 
elegant  palmate  leaves,  which  grows  wild  in  India,  and  is 
cultivated  for  its  fibre,  etc.  (See  HEMP,  by  M.  C.  WKI.I), 
PH.  B.) 

The  intoxicating  drug  called  hanheesh  by  the  Arabs  and 
hliniiij  by  the  Hindoos  is  procured  from  a  variety  called  Can- 
iitiliiH  l)iili<-a.  Under  the  name  of  yitnjah  the  dried  female 
flowering  hemp-plants  are  sold  in  bundles  for  smoking. 

;  The  resinous  extract  called  cliurnixis  swallowed  for  intoxi- 
cating effect.  Several  native  African  tribes  use  it.  There 
appears  to  be  more  of  the  active  resinoid  (cannulin)  in  the 
Indian  than  in  the  European  variety,  owing  probably 
to  the  difference  of  climate.  It  has  been  proved  by  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  that 
the  extract  of  American  hemp  has  the  same  kind  of  influence 
on  the  brain  and  nervous  system  as  that  from  India.  Trans- 
portation must  induce  some  change  in  the  latter,  as  the 

i  medicinal  dose  found  to  be  safe  by  physicians  in  England 
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is  about  It'll  times  US  large  II"  tllllt  II-. -d  by  llr.  O'Shatlgh- 
Danny  and  others  in  l!en--.il.  Tin!  etleels  nl1  Indian  In-Ill]! 
vury  considerably  with  diiturent  persons.  .Mosll;.  .  iL 

llgreeaM*     exciting,    till-    [llalll      Ill-ill;;    klloWll    ill     India    ;l-    the 

•' increasur  of  pleasure,"  iht-  "ceinenter  '•!'  triendship."  anil 
the  *'  liiughttT-nio\  IT."  Sum- p.  -i:  IMOOIDI  riolent  nodei 

its  use.  Tin-  word  <t**>i»*in  is  said  In  In-  <1.  !t\.-.|  tinm  'he 
Arnliic  hiufi^liln,  mic  wlm  drinks  IT  smokes  haslne-h. 
\Vi'h  ninny  tlirn-  i<  :ni  .  M.ggeration  •<(  ordinary  impn-< 
sinus,  so  that  slight  .-dim  •  i  tor  thumb  r,  one's  h&ad 

U  a  house,  rli-.  Hlhcr.-i  h::vo  th'-ir  sensi- 
bility dimini -bed  nr  -ii-pended  I iy  it.  The  pupil  of  tin- 
i-,,-  |l  .ll.i-ed  iinil.T  its  in:  it,  like 

opium,  afl'.-el  tin-    secretions,  and    seldom    produces  11:111   ra. 

AJ  with  other  -iiniiilaiii.-<,  tli"  h:-'iit  "I'  taking  it  becomes  a 
pernicious  sla\  cry. 

Tin-  n  n  ••:•  -n's  pov-r-scd   some    knowledge  nf  tin-  narcotic 

power-  nt'  tump.      I'm- -i'.  '  juice 

as  a.  ri-iiii>ily  tor  rara--ln-.     Tin-  S. -\tlii.ms  made  a  vapor- 
hath  nf  its  i'limes  h.v  throwing  tin-  seeds  on  rcil-lint  II 
Dr.   Knylc   suggests   that    it    may  have   been  th 
(^iflt.axw  vijTrrKfl.V)    which,  ao.-ordin-'    to     I!   HBOIS    IIH.-n    rc- 

I  iVnm  an  Egyptian  woman  ami  gave  to  Tolomachus 

in    the   house  .if  .\I     nel:ii|s. 

Kvlraet  of  hi-nlji  I  F.rtt -ni-finu  •  ••t,iii'i>>ii  /JII//C.T)  is  now 
llsnl  as  n  medicine  for  neuralgia  ami  KtDM  oiler  n 

in-.      Tin!    variability    of   it*    cll'ccts,    however,    has 
liiiln-rio  in'crfered  with   its  i  \ii-nsivo  employment.     (See 
PKIIKI!I\,  "  Materia  Modica  and    I 
c,l.,  !  REVISED  BY  Wu.i.  \i:n  PARKER. 

<  'an'iri',  an   ancient   Roman   town   in  Apulia,  on  the 

risi-r  Aulidus  (Ol'anto).  near  its  cntra-ncc  into  the  Adriatic 
S -a.  H'-re.  on  \ug.  -'.  -1(1  U.  ('.,  llaniiilial  gained  a  deci- 
.  i.-'orv  ovi-r  the  I'lOinan  army  commanded  liy  C.  Ti  r- 
entiu-i  \"arro.  According  to  Livy,  the  Unmans  on  this  day 
lost  alioiii  I.,. nun  infantry  ami  .'HHIO  cavalry.  The  site  of 
('anna'  is  m • -npii'il  In-  a  village  called  Cuane,  about  10 
miles  \V.  S.  \V.  of  Harietta. 

t'an'nel  <'<>iil  |  originally  i-nmlle coal, because  its  bright 
flami-  was  u  snhstitute  for  candle-light],  a  variety  of  bitu- 
inimins  coal  whieh  is  MTV  ih-nse  and  compact,  ami  breaks 
with  nn  uneven  or  largely  eonohoidal  fra'.-tnre.  It  solue- 
timcs  I'xhil.its  a  lirilliant  waxy  lustre,  ami  is  generally  of 
a  In-own  or  black  color.  It  burns  with  a  bright  Maine,  and 
during  the  ]ir  icess  of  eomlmstion  splits  and  crackles  with- 
out mi-lting.  This  enal,  which  is  found  in  England  and 
the  r.  S..  is  n-'-il  tor  fiu'l  ami  is  valuable  for  making  gas. 

(See   fou..   by    I'HOI-.  .(.  ,S.   NBWIIKRHV,  M.   D..  LL.D.) 

( 'aii'iiclton,  a  post-village,  cajiitalanil  (>rincipal  town 

of  Perry  eo.,  Ind.,  is  on  the  Ohio   River,  anout  68  mil.  s 

ibore   i:\an-silli-.     It  has  a  largo  cotton  factory,  built  of 

.IIH-.  al» in!  .'tOO  feet  long  and  five  stories  hi-^h,  which 

em  1 1  lo  \  s  ovi-r  inn  o|n-rati\  r^ ;  also  manufactories  of  draining- 

tLr-.  |M-!trr\.  .-hairs,  Hour,  etc.      Bituminous  coal  abounds 

in  the  adjacent  hills,  and  is  supplied  in  large  ((iiantitics  to 

Meamuoata.     It  has  two  weekly  newspapers.     Pop.  2481. 

C.  II.  MASOX,  ED.  "  REPORTER." 

Cannes,  a  seaport-town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Alpes-AIaritimes,  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  25  miles 
S.  M.  ot'  l)ragiii^nan.  It  has  an  old  Gothic  castle  and  a 
goo.l  ijuay.  Tho  mildness  and  salubrity  of  the  climato 
render  this  a  favorite  winter  resort  for  English  families. 
Napoleon  landed  at  Frejus,  near  Cannes,  after  hia  escape 
from  Klba  on  Mar.  1,  1815,  and  Lord  Brougham  died  hero 
in  I  SOS.  Pop.  0618. 

Can'nibal  [etymology  doubtful],  a  person  who  feeds 
on  human  tlesh.  The  prat-tin-  ajij*.  :irs  to  have  prevailed 
in  aneientas  well  as  in  modern  times.  Facts  show  that 
(In-  people  addicted  to  the  eating  of  human  flesh  are  not 
always  the  most  degraded  of  the  human  race.  For  in- 
stance, in  Australia,  where  the  large  animals  are  scarce, 
there  are  tril»-s  of  an  extremely  degraded  type,  who  have 
only  lieen  known  in  exceptional  conditions  to  feed  on 
human  flesh.  The  New  Zealanders,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  are  one  of  the  most  highly  developed  aboriginal  races 
with  which  civili/.ation  has  had  to  compete,  were,  down  to 
a  late  period,  habitual  cannibals.  Cannibalism  is  chiefly 
ioiiml  in  the  islands  nf  the  Tacit'ie  and  in  Africa.  Anning 
certain  tribes  of  aborigines  of  America  eannilnilism  is  said 
to  Inn  e  formerly  pre\  ailed.  It  is  also  believed  by  some 
areha'ologists  that  the  inhabitants  of  F.urope  in  the  pre- 
historic stone-period  were  to  come  extent  cannibals. 

Can'ning  (CHARLES  .Tons),  EARL,  an  English  states- 
man, a  son  nt'  ileorge  Canning,  noticed  below,  was  born 
I'e.-.  I  I.  IMU.  Me  succeeded  In  the  peerage  on  the  death 
of  his  mother  in  ls:;7.  and  began  his  public  life  as  a  con- 
sen  ative.  In  IS.'il.'  he  became  postmaster-general  in  the 
ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen.  He  was  appointed  governor- 
general  of  India  in  1855.  During  his  administration  oc- 


curred the  great  Sepoy  mutiny  (lsj7-j>;.  Died  in  Kug- 
land  June  17,  IsliL'. 

('annum    ' Ml    .aii'iniii'iit  Kn^li-h  -lat.Miiaii  and 

oiiitnr.  born    in   London  April  II,  1770.      He    w 
at  I  'In  i.-('--  <  'bnreh  ( 'nlli'L'.  .  i  i  x lord,  w  here  be  dir-t  ing 
himself  as  I  holar.      In  KiKl  beeni.i.d   Parlia- 

ment an  a  supporter  of  Pitt,  who  was  then  prime  mn 
and  he  became  an  under  secretary  ol  slate  in   I  7 '.Mi.     About 
17-17,  Canning.  1-11!  is,  and  m  hei  s  IH  gau  to  putili   h  I  hi   w  it  Iy 
and    tamoiis    political    satin  -    called    ••  The    Anti  Jacobin." 
He  married  a  daughter  of  (ienerul  John   S.  ..it.       \!h-r  the 
nation  of  Mr.  I'itt.  in  I  -Hi.  Canning  joined  ill,   oppo- 
sition again.-t  tin-  miiii-tn   of  Adilington.      In  April. 
ho   became   minisler.it'  foreign    amirs  in    the  Tory   ea'nnet 
formed  by  I  he  duke  of  Portland.      lie  fou/bl  a  d 
with    Lord  C:istlerea-h,   \\li.i  v,as  til.-  la\orite    leadi  r  nf  the 
Tories.     Soon  after  thi-  .In.  I  h.-  et  a-ed  tn  ef  min- 

HI-   advocated    Catholic   emancipation   in   1M  ' 
returned  to  Parliament  for  Liverpool  in  that  year,  and  was 
appointed  president  of  the  board   of  control   in  IslCi.     In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  Canning  and   Lord  Brougham 
were  considered  the  mo  r  !  Imp,,  nt  and   p. 

the    House    nt    C 111. nis.      On    the    death    of   Lord   Castlc- 

rcagh,  in  1S22.  Canning  lUCC led  him  a-  -e.-relary  of  for- 
eign nfl'airs  in  tin-  oabini  i  of  Lord  Liverpool.  He  infused 
a  more  liberal  spirit  into  ibe  cabinet,  and  rendered  an  im- 
portant service  to  his  country  by  pursuing  a  foreign  policy 
that  was  not  subservient  to  the  infercsts  and  designs  of 


the  Holy  Alliance.  In  April,  ls^'7.  In-  became  first  lord  of 
the  treasury  as  the  sueei  -or  of  Lord  Liverpool,  who  was 
disabled  by  paralysis.  Me  tormi  d  a  cabinet  partly  of 
Tories  and  partly  of  Whigs.  Died  Aug.  8,  1827.  (Poo 
KOUI:I:T  I'.i  1.1..  "  Life  ol  '  >UL'."  1840;  A.U.STA- 

PLETON,  "The  Political  Life  of  H.  Canning,"  1859;  KUEDER, 
"O.  Canning,  seine  Lebcn,  etc.,"  1827.) 

Canning  (STRATFORR).    See  STRATFORD  DE  REnci.iKi'K. 

Can'nington,  a  post-village  of  Brock  township,  On- 
tario co.  and  province  (Canada),  on  tin-  Toronto  and 
Nipissing  Railway,  59  miles  N.  of  Toronto.  It  has  a 
weekly  paper  and  some  manufactures.  Pop.  about  800. 

Cannon.  See  ARTILLERY,  by  GEN.  WILLIAM  F.  BARRY, 
I'.  S.  Army. 

Can'non,  a  county  of  Middle  Tennessee.  Area,  220 
square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Stone  River  and  other 
small  streams.  The  surface  is  undulating  or  hilly:  the 
soil  is  mostly  fertile.  Grain,  wool,  and  tobacco  arc  the 
chief  products.  Capital,  Woodbury.  Pop.  10,502. 

Cannon,  a  township  of  Kent  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1206. 

Cannon  (NEWTON),  born  in  Ouilford  co.,  N.  C.,  about 
1781,  served  in  the  Tennessee  mounted  riflemen  as  colonel 
at  Tallahatchie  (Nov.  :!.  lsi:i),  was  a  member  of  Congress 
from  Tennessee  (1814-17  and  lsl<t-2:i),  and  was  governor 
(1835-39).  Died  Sept.  29,  1841. 

Cannon  (WILLIAM),  born  at  Bridgeville,  Del.,  in  1809, 
was  governor  of  Delaware  in  1864-05.  Died  Mar.  1,  isiij. 

Cannonade,  in  general,  is  the  discharge  of  balls  or 
shells  from  cannon  or  great  guns;  the  act  of  firing  artil- 
lery in  a  battle  or  a  siege.  As  a  technical  term  it  is  some- 
times used  to  denote  an  action  between  two  armies  in  which 
the  artillery  is  employed  almost  exclusively. 

Cannon-ball  Tree  (Cournupfta  Ommmuii),  a  large 
tree  of  the  order  Lccythidaccsr,  a  native  of  Guiana.  It 
bears  racemes  of  wbite  and  rose-colored  flowers,  and  a 
fruit  which  has  a  hard  woody  shell  and  is  nearly  round. 
This  fruit  is  about  the  size  of"  a  thirty-six  pound  cannon- 
ball. 

Cannon  City,  a  post-township  of  Rice  co.,  Minn. 
Pop.  51 II. 

Cannon  Falls,  a  township  of  Goodhue  co.,  Minn. 
Pop.  96T. 

Can'non's,  a  township  of  Newberry  co.,  8.  C.  P.  1224. 

Cannonsburg,  Pa.    Sec  CAXOSSBI-RO. 

Can'nonsville,  a  post-village  of  Tompkins  township, 
Delaware  co..  N.  Y.,  on  the  Delaware  Ituer.  s  miles  above 
Deposit,  has  three  churches,  and  manufactures  of  leather, 
Hour.  etc.  Pop.  319. 

Cnnn'stadt,  a  town  of  Wiirti  ml.erg.  is  situated  in  a 

beautiful  and  fertile  valley,  on  the  river  Neckar.  21  miles 

by  rail  N.  E.  of  Stuttgart.      It    is  connected   by   railways 

i    with  Carlsriihn.  lleillir. mn.  and  other  cities.      ll  has  mani:- 

I  factnrcs  .it  cotton  and  woollei  trade, 

•  for  which  the  navigable   Ni-ckar  affords  facilities.     Here 

are  many  mineral  springs,  which  are  much  frequented  in 

the  summer.     Pop.  in  1871,  11,904. 

Ca'no,  a  township  of  Iowa  co.,  la.     Pop.  235. 

Cano  (Ai  iiwol.  a  celebrated  Spanish  painter.  BonlptO^ 
and  architect,  was  born  at  Granada  Mar.  19,  inoi.  He 
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studied  painting  under  Pacheco  and  Juan  di:  Castillo,  and 
became  the  founder  of  the  school  of  Granada.  In  Hi::*  he 
was  appointed  court-painter  by  Philip  IV.  Aiming  his 
chief  works  is  a  "  Conception  of  the  Virgin."  Died  Oct. 
•i,  loll:.. 

Canoe  [etymology  uncertain],  a  rude  boat  made  of  the 
trunk  of  a  single  tree  hollowed  out.  Canoes  are  generally 
open  boats,  propelled  by  paddles  and  steered  by  niirs.  The 
length  and  other  dimensions  vary  greatly.  On  sea-coasts 

BBDOei  are  sometimes  made  of  light  w 1m  frames  covered 

with  seal  skins,  which  are  drawn  across  as  a  deck,  with 
only  a  hole  large  enough  for  one  man  to  sit  in.  The  name 
is  iilso  applied  to  boats  made  of  birch  bark,  and  to  other 
rude  craft,  and  of  late  to  a  pleasure-boat  designed  for  long 
excursions  by  a  single  person. 

Canoe,  a  township  of  Escambia  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  479. 

Canoe,  a  post-township  of  Wiuncshick  co.,  la.  P.  864. 

Canoe,  a  township  of  Indiana  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  998. 

Canoe  Creek,  a  township  of  Rock  Island  co.,  111.  P.  413. 

Cano'ga,  a  post-village  of  Fayette  township,  Seneca 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  has  an  extensive  water-power  furnished  by  an 
immense  spring,  which  discharges  also  nitrogen  gas.  The 
village  is  on  the  W.  shore  of  Cayuga  Lake.  Pop.  197. 

Can'on  [Gr.  KO.V&V,  a  -'rule"],  a  term  of  various  signi- 
fications in  theology,  science,  and  art,  means,  in  general,  a 
law,  rule,  or  standard.  In  ecclesiastical  language  it  is 
applied  to  a  law  or  rule  of  doctrine  or  discipline,  or  the  de- 
cree of  a  general  council ;  also  to  the  genuine  books  of  the 
Holy  Scripture,  called  the  Sacred  Canon.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  recognizes  as  parts  of  the  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture the  apocryphal  books,  which  Protestants  reject.  In 
the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  the  agreement  of  the 
Christian  churches  may  be  said  to  be  unanimous.  (See 
BIBLE,  THE,  by  PKOF.  W.  G.  SOMNER.) 

Can'on  [Lat.  cununiciin],  the  name  of  a  dignitary  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican  churches.  In  each 
cathedral  and  collegiate  church  there  are  canons,  who  per- 
form some  parts  of  the  services  and  receive  a  portion  of  the 
revenue  of  the  church.  In  a  collective  capacity  the  canons 
are  called  a  chapter,  and  form  the  council  of  the  bishop. 
Canons  (in  England)  must  reside  at  the  cathedral  for  three 
months  in  each  year.  Canons  were  originally  monks  or 
priests  who  lived  in  a  community  or  monastery.  They  are 
historically  known  as  Canons.  Regular,  and  followed  the 
rule  of  Saint  Augustine,  Saint  Benedict,  Saint  Anthony, 
etc.  They  were  once  the  most  numerous  of  the  religious 
orders.  They  are  still  found  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 

Can'on,  in  music,  a  perpetual  fugue ;  a  kind  of  fugue 
in  which  not  merely  a  certain  period  or  phrase  is  to  be 
imitated  or  answered,  but  the  whole  of  the  first  part  with 
which  the  canon  begins  is  imitated  throughout  by  all  the 
other  parts.  The  canon  is  composed  for  two,  three,  four, 
or  more  voices. 

Canon  (SACRED).     See  BIBLE,  THE,  by  PROF.  W.  G. 

Si  MNKH. 

Canon,  a  Spanish  word,  pronounced  canyon,  meaning 
a  tube,  and  applied  by  the  American  Spaniards  to  long  and 
narrow  mountain-gorges,  or  deep  ravines  with  precipitous 
slopes  assuming  almost  a  tubular  form.  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the  great  Western  plateaus 
of  North  America  furnish  numerous  and  striking  examples. 
The  Great  Canon  of  the  Colorado,  in  the  middle  course  of 
the  river,  above  its  last  great  bend,  between  111°  and  115° 
W.  Ion.,  is  the  most  remarkable  of  its  kind,  and  may  serve 
as  a  type.  It  is  hollowed  out  below  the  general  surface  of 
a  vast  plateau  to  the  depth  of  3000  to  5000  feet,  opening 
to  view,  in  its  perpendicular  walls,  all  the  series  of  geolog- 
ical strata  down  to  their  granite  foundation.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  vertiginous  chasm,  occupying  its  whole  width,  roll 
the  waters  of  the  stream,  now  foaming  through  wild  rapids, 
now  flowing  peacefully  in  its  deep  and  narrow  channel. 
Its  tributaries,  Grand  River,  the  Little  Colorado,  and  others, 
are  hardly  less  remarkable. 

The  Snake  River,  or  Lewis  branch  of  the  Columbia,  runs 
through  a  deep  valley  full  a  thousand  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  surrounding  country.  The  nature  of  these  chasms, 
their  winding  course,  the  disposition  of  their  affluents,  seem 
to  force  us  to  ascribe  their  origin  to  the  erosive  action  of 
the  flowing  waters,  and  these  wonderful  structures  prove 
the  enormous  power  of  the  agent  which  was  capable  of 
scooping  out  such  channels.  In  the  far  West  the  name  of 
canon  has  been  extended  to  almost  every  narrow  mountain- 
gorge,  whatever  be  its  origin  and  character. 

ARNOLD  GUYOT. 

Canon  City,  capital  of  Fremont  co.,  Col.,  situated  on 
the  Arkansas  River  where  it  emerges  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  on  a  branch  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
R.  It  is  a  resort  for  invalids,  having  both  cold  and  warm 


mineral  springs  and  a  healthful  climate.  In  this  vicinity 
is  fine  scenery.  It  has  unlimited  water-power,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  are  coal,  iron,  oil-wells,  marble  and  lime- 
stone ((names,  and  rich  copper  and  silver  mines.  It  con- 
tains a  planing  mill,  a  grist-mill,  three  churches,  a  public 
school  and  seminary,  and  contains  the  Colorado  peniten- 
tiary. It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  The  city  is  5280 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  Pop.  229. 

JlHXHY  RIPLEY,  En.  CANON  CITY  "  TIMKS." 

Canon  City,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Grant  co..  Or., 
about  150  miles  S.  E.  of  Dalles  City.  It  contains  several 
fine  fireproof  buildings.  Gold-mines  have  been  opened 
in  the  adjacent  hills. 

Canon  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
CO.,  Mon.  Pop.  39. 

Can'oness  [Lat.  cmioiiisun].  The  canonesses  were 
members  of  certain  religious  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  who  often  took  no  monastic  vows,  though  they 
lived  in  common  and  usually  observed  the  rule  of  Saint 
Augustine.  Many  noblemen  sought  well-endowed  canon- 
ical livings  for  their  daughters,  who  were  at  liberty  to 
marry  when  they  chose.  The  custom  prevailed  in  Ger- 
many even  after  the  Reformation,  and  there  were  many 
houses  (titfffer)  of  Protestant  canonesses,  especially  in 
Westphalia  and  Mecklenburg. 

Canon'ical,  according  to  tbe  canon  or  rule.  The 
canonical  books  of  Scripture  are  those  which  are  admitted 
to  be  genuine  and  of  divine  origin.  (See  BIBLE,  THE.) 

Canonical  Hours,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
are  certain  fixed  times  in  the  day  for  devotions.  These 
hours  are  called  nocturnes,  matins,  lauds,  tierce,  nones, 
vespers,  and  complines.  The  breviary  has  seven  canonical 
hours,  because  the  Psalter  says  "  Seven  times  in  the  day 
will  I  praise  Thee."  In  England  the  hours  between  S  A.  «t. 
and  12  M.  are  canonical,  and  no  marriage  can  take  place  in 
any  church  except  in  canonical  time. 

Canonical  Virgins,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church, 
were  young  women  who,  remaining  in  their  homes,  took 
upon  themselves  vows  of  perpetual  virginity.  They  were 
enrolled  in  a  list  or  canon,  whence  their  name. 

Canon'icus,  an  American  Indian,  chief  of  the  Narra- 
gansetts,  who,  though  at  first  hostile  to  the  Pilgrims  who 
landed  at  Plymouth  in  1620,  subsequently  became  friendly 
to  the  whites,  and  especially  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  col- 
ony of  Roger  Williams.  Died  June  4,  1647. 

Canon'icut,  or  Conanicut,  a  beautiful  island  in 
Narragansett  Bay,  nearly  8  miles  long  and  1  mile  wide. 
The  island  constitutes  the  township  of  Jamestown,  in  New- 
port co.,  R.  I.  Pop.  378. 

Canoniza'tion,  the  act  of  declaring  a  person  a  saint; 
a  ceremony  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  churches  by 
which  deceased  beatified  persons  are  enrolled  in  the  cata- 
logue or  canon  of  saints.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  pope  has  exclusive  authority  to  canonize  sinee  the  year 
1170,  but  before  that  date  other  bishops  had  the  same  riglit 
or  power.  When  it  is  proposed  to  canonize  a  person,  a 
formal  process  is  instituted  by  which  his  merits  and  cha- 
racter are  investigated.  After  it  has  been  proved  that  he 
died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  the  ceremony  is  performed  in 
St.  Peter's  church,  Rome.  The  day  of  his  death  is  annu- 
ally celebrated  by  the  Church. 

Canon  Law,  a  system  of  rules  for  the  discipline  of  the 
Church.  The  name  is  especially  applied  to  the  rules  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  are  also  in  force  to  some 
extent  in  the  churches  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Germany. 
This  system  of  laws  is  based  largely  upon  decisions  of  an- 
cient councils,  and  also  shows  marks  of  the  influence  of  the 
Bible  and  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence.  It  received  fre- 
quent additions  and  other  modifications  from  the  decre- 
tals, bulls,  and  extravagants  of  the  popes.  In  England, 
the  kings  and  parliaments  were  always  jealous  of  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  canons,  but  permitted  to  some  extent 
their  introduction  in  cases  where  they  did  not  interfere 
with  the  statutes  of  the  land.  In  this  way  the  common  law 
came  to  receive  the  influence  of  the  papal  decretals;  which 
are  sometimes  cited  as  of  authority  in  matters  of  marriage, 
divorce,  inheritance,  etc.,  since  these  affairs  were  under  the 
control  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  In  Scottish  jurispru- 
dence the  influence  of  canon  law  is  very  great,  it  having 
been  originally  received  as  of  equal  force  with  the  statutes 
of  the  realm.  (See  LAW,  by  PROF.  T.  W.  DWICIIT,  LL.D.) 

Can'onsblirg,  a.  post-borough  of  Washington  co.,  Pa., 
on  the  Chartiers  Valley  R.  W.,  22  miles  S.  W.  of  Pittsburg. 
It  is  the  seat  of  Jefferson  College.  It  has  one  newspaper, 
a  planing  mill,  and  a  woollen  factory.  The  Pennsylvania 
Reform  School  is  near  by.  Pop.  041. 

T.  M.  POTTS  &  Co.,  PUBS.  CAXONSBURG  "HERALD." 
Cano'pus,  or  Cano'bus  [Gr.  KOU-OHTOS],  a  very  bril- 
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limit  star  nl  tin-  tir-l  magnitude  ill  Argn.  a  i-on-tellal  inn  "I 
ih"    onlhcrn  hcini-i'hiT".     It  i-  i"--. '  '•  >  i-il'lc  i"  ili'-  North 
ern  or  Middle  I  .  S.,  being  mil}-  :!7 iu  from  tin1  South  Pole. 
Canopus,    or   Cauobus,  nn    am-ient  i-ily  of   Lower 

.    irafl    -:lu:it«'.|   -HI   till1    Mediteriam-an.   Il"ar    tin 

ern  ni-.iiih  iif  ill"  N  il'-.  l.i  mile-  I-;,  ul    Alexandria.     Before 

till-  liininlilliiill   'it'     \l"\rMnlri:i    ll    wa-    I  lie  principal    seaport 

of  ill"    l>cl!:i.      lli-ri-  u.i-    ;i    fan 

Serapis.      Caiiopos  was    notorious  tin-  tin-   ili.-.-iilnl<-   morals 

<i(  its  | |ili>  and  111"  immlx-r  of  il"  religious  le'tivals.      ltd 

ruin-  an-  -:r  -Mil   Ihn-i-  lull"-  lYoni    Aboukir. 

1'lin  iipy  (ilr.  mfurrt'iov.  from  <uji-iuj/.  n  ••  gnat."  because 
canopies  were  used  to  k«-i-]i  oil  gnats,  like-  our  mosqiiito- 
curtains;  l,:it.  • •,!„,,/, ,  am  \.  mi  ornamental  covering  "Vi  r  a 

tin- r  lii-il  :  al-o  a  <•">  ering  uhii-li  is  i-;irni-'l  over  the 

heads  of  kings  on  journeys,  :in-l  over  III"  holy  -:i-  i  .itu.  nl 
in  Roman  r.-itlinlir  pi-."  -  ailed  BAL- 

inrinv  I  which  si-i-l.  In  :in-hiti-rlun-  :unl  sculpture,  canopy 
in  a  uiiignilieent  di'i-oratinn  \\litrli  covers  :ui  ;ilt;u-.  ihrone, 
]iul|iit.  or  tribunal.  In  llotlii"  iin-hitcctiirc.  ill"  li-rin  is 
ii|i]ilii-il  to  tin.  rii-li  coverings  which  are  often  seen  over 
md  totnbs. 

Cano'sn  uo.  i'<i,ni*;n,i<  i,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
ince .-'  B  :  I  mi  led  on  I  In-  derlu  ity  of  :i  sl'-ep  lull  I  I 
inili-s  S.  \V.  of  I'larlcltll.  It  !>:.  Here 
are  inti-rcsling  ruins  of  the  ain-ienl  '  'tintfinm,  un  inipiirtant 
i-itvol'  \puli:i.  lii  tin-  .-uliti-i-rani-an  tonilis  of  this  place 
weref'ounil  p:iinl"d  Viisi-s  mill  in.iyi'ili""iit  tuner,  al  furni- 
ture, with  pn-i-ions  stom-s  Mini  jewels.  Pop.  12,769. 

Cano'vit  '  \VIOMO-,  :i  c"lchratcd  rtaliiiu  sculptor,  born 
at  Possagno,  iii  Win-tin,  Nov.  I.  I7.>7.  lie  studied  art  in 
Yeniee  and  Koine,  and  aspired  to  restore  the  pure  and 
classic  sty!"  nf  the  antique.  Aiming  his  early  works  wore 
in-  oi'  \piillo  and  a  group  of  '•  Dii'dalus  and  Icarus." 
He  settled  in  Rome  in  I7S2.  and  acquired  celebrity  by  his 
"Theseus  und  the  .Minotaur."  II"  iliil  not  adhere  strictly 
to  tin-  st-vt-re  simplicity  of  the  antique,  but  modified  it  by 
a  pei-nliar  gra'-e,  whieh  is  ;i]i|iar"iit  in  his  "Cupid  and 
I'-y  ibe  "  Mini  his  -•  \  ,.niis  mid  Adonis. "  Having  been  in- 
vili-il  hy  Napoleon,  hi-  went  to  Paris  in  1802,  and  executed 
an  admiralil"  stain"  of  that  emperor.  Aiming  his  other 
works  are  a  '•  \'"ims  Victorious,  a  monument  to  Clement 

XIII.,  ererleil  in  St.  Peter's  chureh.  a  s'at 1  U'ashing- 

ton,  ami  a  "  Perseus  with  the  Heild  of  Medusa."  In  I  Hi 
he  received  tli"  till"  of  marquis  of  Isehin.  He  was  tho 
fuumler  of  n  new  -rhool  of  senlptun-.  and  was  reputed  the 
greatest  sculptor  of  his  age.  Died  at  Venice  Oct.  13,  1822. 

Canrobert  (FitAxi;ois  CKRTAIN),  a  French  general,  born 

at  St.  'Vri'..  Lot,  June  27,  LS09.  Having  served  many  cam- 
paigns in  Algeria,  he  became  a  general  of  brigade  in  1850, 
und  a  general  of  division  in  1853.  He  commanded  a  divis- 
ion in  the  Crimea  in  1854,  and  was  wounded  at  Alma.  In 

Sept.,  I  V>  1,  In-  -in .led  Marshal  St.-Arnaudascommander- 

in-ehief  of  the  l-'n-neh  army,  and  he  began  the  siege  . 
hastopol.  Ho  resigned  the  command  to  General  Pclissier 
in  May,  1855,  and  was  made  a  marshal  of  Franco  in  1856. 
In  June,  1859,  he  commanded  a  corps  at  Solferino.  On  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  in  ISTII,  the  Sixth  corps,  under  Can- 
rohert  nt  Chalons,  was,  immediately  after  tne  disaster  of 

I'tirliai'll  and   Heiehsholi-n,    Minmnineil  to    Mct7,  to   reinforce 

liazaine.  As  its  commander,  Canrobert  took  a  prominent 
part  in  all  the  battles  and  events  preceding  and  attending 
the  investiture  and  capitulation  of  Metz  (see  HAZAINK); 
and  at  tho  trial  of  lia/.aine  the  bearing  and  evidence  of 

this  veteran  soldier  "\riti-il  popular  admiration. 

Can'so,  Gilt  of,  a  strait  which  separates  Nova  Scotia 
from  the  island  of  Cape  lirelon.  and  connects  the  Atlantic 
with  the  (iulf  of  St.  Lawn-nee.  It  is  17  miles  long,  and 

has  an  a\"ra^e  width  of  '2\  miles. 

Cant,  a  term  used  in  architecture  to  express  the  sides 
of  a  polygon  turned  from  the  spectator,  or  an  angular  deflec- 
tion of  a  straight  line  which  is  neither  in  the  sai lircction 

to  the  horizontal  nor  to  Ihe  perpendicular  line  of  1)1 

C  >•<  r shi].!i,.ai-d.  is  a  term  applied  to  timbers  whieh 

lie  ohliquely  to  the  line  of  the  keel,  and  arc  near  Ihe  bow  or 
stern.  Il  i-  al-..  applied  to  anything  sloping  or  inclined. 

CVM  also  Mgnilies  an  impulse  w  ith  a  sudden  jerk  :  ol.- 
liquiiyof  position  ;  n  whining  or  all. vied  time:  a  whining 
pretension  to  goodness  :  the  peculiar  wor.ls  and  phrases  of 
profes.-ional  men;  any  I  larharoug  jargon  in  speei-h. 

<  anta'bri,  a  rude  rare  of  ancient  mountaineer*  who 
lived  in  Cantahria.  Ihe  northern  part  of  Spain,  near  the 
Their  chief  towns  wen-  JulioliruMs.  Oon- 
i-ana,  and  Vellira.  'I'hey  made  a  lira\e  n-sistann-  to  the 
Unmans  in  the  Cantabrian  war  (25-19  B.C.).  They  are 
said  to  have  been  of  Iberian  origin. 

Canta'brinn  Monn'tains.  a  irener.il  name  of  several 
ranges  in  the  .N.  part  of  Spain.  They  are  connected  with  , 


the    Pyrenees,  from    whieh    they  e\t"lid    westward    to   t'.ipi. 

The    high.     -  i    at    In, nun 

l.-i't  liiL'ii.  s«.\i-i-al  portinn-  i.t  these moantaioi  rcceivo  tin- 
local  i.  adu,  i  irdiint".  P"M,i,  Aniinn.  Mi-llui 

Cantucuze'nus,  Anglh  i-i  I  H  « 'aiitai-ii/.rni-  [Ur. 
KayToKovfip'o*],  (JoiiN  i,  a  l!y /ant ine  em j  noi  and  hi-toiiall. 
lie  was  prime  inini-ler  under  Andrnni'-ii-  1 1 1.  I  »  bo  dii  d 
in  I..  I  I  .  u  I"  cmpeior  in  I::  12.  II'  « 

I    in   a   i-i\  il  war  w  ilh    Anna,  ; 

I  I  I ..  and  aiidii-aled  in  l';.'.i.  llewroli-  awnik  on  llyzan- 
tine  history  from  1:,LMI  i,,  I:',:, 7.  liu-d  Nov.  2",  1111." 

<  ailtal,  a  central  drpartmenl  of  l-'ian.-i-.  tormc-d  of  the 
S.  part  of  the  old  province  of  Ainergiu-.  It  is  l,.,nndi  d  on 
tin-  N.  l.y  Puy  d'-  1>olin-.  on  the  1-'..  liy  Haute  Loire,  on  the 
S.  K.  li\  I.o/r.re.  on  th"  S.  liy  A-.eyion,  and  on  the  \\".  by 
Lot  and  Correze.  Ana.  :'L'17  square  mil'-.  Il  i-  drained 
by  tin  '  the  Dordogne.  Tli.  i.  oun- 

tainous.  and  mo  t!y  ' npii  d  liy  the  •/•'/" 'i'«  of  extinct  vol- 
canoes. 'I'lr-  soil  i  -rile.  Among  tin-  siapli-  prod- 
•  iv  eattle.  butter,  i-hi-e.-e.  and  <-hr-tnilts.  Capital. 
Anrillae.  It  isdi.idid  into  I  ai  i  ondi^-i-inenls.  L':i  eantons, 
and  200  communes.  Pop.  in  1^71.'.  2."l,'-i'.7. 

Can'talonpe  (commonly  priuioiinced  kan'la  h"ip  i  Hcl- 

on,  or  .Musk-melon,  nanii  d   from   Caiitalnpo.  in    Italy. 

»  melo  of  botanists,  is  of  the  same  genus  with 

the  cucumber,  family  Ciii-nrhitaeca-.      !t  has  roeu.l.  heart- 

1     lia\i-  =  .    a     en-eping     ,-trin.    \>!'..-,      'i     floWOrl,    and 

fleshy  fruit,  which  is  much  esteemed.  It  is  largely  culti- 
vated in  New  Jersey. 

Canta'ta  [Fr.  cantate],  an  Italian  musical  term,  de- 
rivcd  from  imiltirt,  "to  sing."  It  is  the  name  of  a  local 
composition,  not  easily  defined,  whirli  -  TIIBCS, 

arias,  and  r"<-it::ti\es  with  instrumental  accompaniment. 
Later  forms  of  it  arc  much  simpler. 

Canteen'  [Fr.  oinfi'iir],  a  military  term  used  in  several 
senses:  1,  a  small  tin  or  wooden  vessel,  which  each  soldier 
carries  and  uses  for  holding  water;  2,  a  small  wooden  or 
leathern  chest  or  coffer  containing  the  table  equipage  and 
utensils  of  an  officer  when  he  is  in  acthc  s,  rviee:  '.',,  a  pub- 
lic-house licensed  in  British  garrisons  and  barracks  for  tho 
sale  of  malt  liquor,  ardent  spirits,  and  groceries,  in  order 
that  the  soldiers  may  obtain  such  articles  without  going 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  barracks. 

Cantemir'  (DKMKTKII 's).an  historian,  was  born  in  1B73. 
He  was  appointed  vaivodo  of  Moldavia  by  the  sultun  of 
Turkey  in  1710.  Having  become  an  ally  of  Peter  the 
Groat,  he  was  expelled  from  Moldavia  by  the  Turks  in  1711. 
He  wrote  in  Latin  a  "  History  of  the  Origin  and  Decay  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire."  Died  in  1723. 

Can'terbury,  a  city  and  county  of  England,  in  Kent, 
on  the  river  Stour,  50  mile-  ]•:.  s.  i;.  oi  London,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  is  the  metropolitan  see  of 
England,  being  the  seat  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  is  primate  of  all  England  and  the  first  peer  of  the 
realm.  It  stands  in  a  vale  or  level  space  between  hills  of 
moderate  height.  It  contains  fourteen  old  churches,  mostly 
built  of  flint;  also  remains  of  St.  Augustine's  licnedictino 
abbey,  and  the  ruins  of  a  Nornian  easile.  Among  its  in- 
stitutions are  several  hospitals,  a  museum,  and  n  theatre. 
Canterbury  returns  two  members  to  Parliament.  It  has 
manufactures  of  linen  damask,  and  is  noted  for  its  brawn. 
St.  Augustine  became  the  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
597  A.  D.  About  this  time  the  town  was  the  capital  of  tho 
kingdom  of  Kent,  and  was  called  t'm-r  Cunt  (i.  r.  "city  of 
Kent ").  Archbishop  Cuthbert  built  here,  about  740  A.  D., 
a  church  which  received  numerous  additions  in  succeeding 
ages.  The  choir  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1174,  it 
was  soon  rebuilt  by  William  of  Sens.  This  restored  choir 
is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the  cathedral,  which 
pp-sents  a  magnificent  union  of  almost  every  style  of  Chris- 
tian architecture.  The  central  tower  is  2.'!4  feet  high,  and 
the  total  exterior  length  of  the  cathedral  Im- 

mense numbers  of  pilgrims  came  here  to  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  who  was  killed  here  in  1170. 
Pop.  in  1871,  20.9HI. 

Canterbury,  a  post-village  of  \Vindham  co.,  Conn.,  on 
the  yuiiiebaiig  River  and  on  the  Hartford  Providence  and 
Fishkill  R.  K.,  !H  miles  \V.  S.  W.  of  Providence.  Pop.  of 
Canterbury  township.  1543. 

Canterbury,  a  post-township  of  Merrimai-k  en.,  ^  .  II.. 
on  the  Boston  Concord  and  M"n"val  li.  K..  >  mi!,  s  N.  of 
Coneonl.  Il  has  a  community  of  Shakers  and  some  manu- 
factures. Pop.  I  ll'.'.l. 

Canterbury,  a  village  of  Cornwall  township.  Orange 
en..  \  .  *i  ..  ha-  si \  i  hur.  lie-,  and  m an ufa '.-til res  nt  i-ftrd.  fish- 
lines,  and  woollen  yarn. 

Canterbury,  n  settlement  of  about  2 Inn  square  mile* 
on  the  K.  coast  of  the  N.  island  of  the  New  Zealand  group. 
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cantharis,  or  Spanish  Fly. 


Capital,  Christehurch;  Lyttleton  is  its  chief  port.  The 
produ.-ts  arc  potatoes,  oil,  whalebone,  gold-dust,  and  hides. 

Canterbury,  Viscorsrs  (United  Kingdom,  1835). — 
Jons  HUSKY  THOMAS  M  AxvKits-SrTTo.v,  third  viscount, 
K.  C.  B.,  governor  of  Victoria  colony,  born  May  27,  1814, 
was  member  of  Parliament  for  Cambridge  borough  1S41- 
47,  under  secretary  for  the  home  department  1841-48,  hM 
been  lieutenant-governor  of  New  Brunswick  ami  governor 
of  Trinidad,  and  succeeded  his  brother  Nov.  13,  18ti9. 

Canterbury  Bell.     Sec  CAMI-WI-A. 

Can'tharis  [Gr.  «a^9opit].  plu.  Canthar'ides,  a  genus 
of  insects  of  the  order  Colcoptera  and  family  Mcloidic. 
The  Spanish  fly,  or  blister  beetle  {I'nnilinriu  or  Lynn  ««<- 
c,ii,,ri,i).  ih-.s  most  important  of  the  genus,  is  about  an  inch 
long  :  lias  a  large  head  and 

covers  concealing  the  ab- 
domen. It  is  of  a  bright 
Its  brilliaii'  v  is  of 
use  in  detecting  ca-e-  of 
poisoning  by  cantharides, 
golden-green  particles  be- 
ing always  seen  in  powders 
made  of  these  insects,  and 
these  particles  remaining 
long  unchanged.  The  com- 
mon blis-er  tly  is  found  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  in 
Asia.  It  is  rare  in  England.  They  are  Imported  from 
Spain,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  and  the  Levant.  The  perfect 
insect  is  taken  by  beating  the  branches  of  trees  in  the 
morning  or  evening,  when  it  is  comparatively  lethargic,  a 
cloth  being  spread  below  to  receive  the  insects  as  they  fall. 
Those  who  collect  them  wear  gloves  and  veils.  Unpleasant 
effects  have  been  experienced  from  even  sitting  under  trees 
on  the  leaves  of  which  cantharides  were  numerous.  They 
are  killed  with  the  vapor  of  vinegar,  sulphurous  acid,  or 
oil  of  turpentine.  Unless  kept  with  great  care,  they  lose 
their  active  properties.  They  are  liable  to  be  injured  by 
mites.  Some  of  the  species  of  the  genera  Heine  and  Mijla- 
brit  are  occasionally  used  as  vesicants.  The  American 
Lyltn  ritlatn  (potato-fly)  and  other  native  species  have  very 
similar  properties. 

The  active  principle  of  the  flies  is  cantharidin,  of  which 
TJ5  of  a  grain  placed  on  the  lip  rapidly  causes  the  rise  of 
blisters.  Internally,  the  flics  cause  heat  in  the  throat, 
stomach,  kidneys,  etc.,  and  in  large  doses  they  give  rise  to 
inflammation  of  a  serious  nature.  There  are  various  prepa- 
rations of  blistering  flies,  such  as  tincture  of  cantharides, 
cantharidal  collodion,  etc.,  but  that  most  commonly  em- 
ployed is  blistering  plaster,  made  by  mixing  powdered  flics, 
yellow  wax,  resin,  and  lard. 

Can'ticle  [in  the  Vulgate,  Cautieum  Canticorum,  the 
"  Song  of  Songs  "],  called  in  the  common  English  version  of 
the  Bible  Solomon's  Song,  the  Hebrew  DTtPn  VtP 
(t.  e.  "  Song  of  the  Songs  "),  is  a  collection  of  poems,  per- 
haps with  a  dramatic  arrangement,  whoso  subject  is  chaste 
love.  The  rabbis  first  began  to  interpret  it  allegorically 
of  God  and  His  people,  and  this  interpretation  was  so 
established  before  the  time  of  the  Massoretes  that  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  recognize  the  book  as  canonical.  The 
same  method  of  interpretation  passed  into  the  Christian 
Church,  only  that  the  allegory  was  there  accepted  as  refer- 
ring to  Christ  and  the  Church.  The  more  crass  forms  of 
this  method  of  interpretation  have  been  abandoned,  but  the 
effort  is  still  made  by  types  or  symbols  or  other  devices  to 
give  to  the  book  another  significance  than  that  which  it 
bears  on  its  face.  Not  a  syllable  appears  in  the  book  to 
suggest  any  such  hidden  significance,  and  this  interpret a- 
tion  rests  on  the  assumption  that,  since  tho  book  is  in  the 
canon,  it  must  be  something  more  than  it  appears  to  be. 
Niebuhr  is  said  to  have  replied  to  a  young  man,  who  re- 
gretted its  place  in  the  canon,  that  he  would  not  consider  the 
Bible  complete  as  "  the  book  of  humanity,"  if  it  contained 
no  representation  of  pure  and  faithful  love.  The  book 
probably  belongs  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  though  there  arc 
no  satisfactory  data  for  deciding  as  to  its  date  and  author. 

Cantire,  kan-tir',  or  Kintyre,  a  long  narrow  penin- 
sula of  Scotland,  forms  the  S.  end  of  the  county  of  Argyle. 
It  is  hounded  on  the  K.  by  the  Frith  of  Clyde  or  Kilbrnn- 
nan  Sound,  and  on  the  Vi .  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  length 
is  40  miles,  and  its  average  width  6^  miles.  It  contain-  a 
large  portion  of  arable  land.  A  lighthouse  stands  at  the 
S.  W.  extremity,  which  is  called  the  Mull  of  Cantire. 

Can'to  Fer'mo,  in  music,  the  subject-song  or  theme. 
Every  fjart  that  is  the  subject  of  counterpoint,  whether 
plain  or  figured,  is  called  canto  fermo  by  the  Italians.  In 
church  music  this  term  means  plain  song  or  choral  song  in 
unison,  and  in  notes  all  of  equal  length. 

Can'ton   [from  the   It.  canto,  a  "  corner "],  a   small 


piece  of  territory;  the  name  of  each  of  the  states  or  in- 
dependent provinces  which  united  form  the  federal  repub- 
lic of  Switzerland,  each  retaining  its  autonomy  in  matters 
of  internal  administration. 

Canton,  in  heraldry,  occupies  a  corner  of  the  shield, 
ei tiler  dexter  or  sinister,  and  in  si/.e  is  the  third  of  the  chief. 
It  is  one  of  the  nine  honorable  ordinaries. 

Canton'  [a  corruption  of  QmiHij-Timy,  the  name  of 
the  province:  Chinese  Sang-Cking],  a  populous  city,  tin 
greatest  commercial  emporium  of  China, and  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Quang-Tong.  is  on  the  left  (NY)  bank  of 
the  Canton  or  Pearl  River,  about  7"  miles  from  its  entrance 
into  the  China  Sea;  lat.  2:)°  7'  N.,  Ion.  118°  14'  E.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  is  69°  F.  The  city  is  enclosed  by  a 
brick  wall  about  seven  miles  in  extent,  and  is  entered  by 
twelve  nates.  It  is  also  defended  by  four  strong  forts, 
erected  on  the  hills  which  rise  on  its  northern  side.  Several 
islands  in  the  river  below  Canton  are  also  fortified.  The 
citv  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town,  the  former  of 
which  is  occupied  by  Tartars,  and  the  latter  by  the  Chinese. 
The  European  merchants  occupy  one  of  the  suburbs  called 
hinujf,  which  face  the  river  and  are  separated  from  it  by  a 
quay  100  feet  wide.  The  streets  of  Canton  are  crooked 
and  narrow,  having  an  average  width  of  about  eight  feet. 
The  houses  are  built  of  brick,  stone,  or  wood,  and  are  sel- 
dom more  than  two  stories  high.  Many  thousands  of  peo- 
ple called  Tankia,  having  no  homes  on  the  land,  live  on 
boats  and  rafts,  and  gain  a  subsistence  by  fishing  and  rear- 
ing poultry.  Canton  contains  several  many-storied  pago- 
das, a  Mohammedan  mosque,  and  about  120  joss-houses  or 
Booddhist  temples.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  on 
the  island  of  llonam,  which  is  opposite  the  city.  This  tem- 
ple covers  about  seven  acres.  Canton  has  extensive  man- 
ufactures of  Bilk,  cotton,  brass,  iron,  and  wood. 

The  city  has  an  advantageous  position  for  foreign  and  in- 
ternal trade,  and  has  access  to  the  rich  provinces  of  Quang- 
SeeandQuang-Tongby  its  large  navigable  river.  Th"  chief 
articles  of  export  are  tea  and  silk  goods,  of  the  former  of 
which  24,477,411  pounds  were  exported  in  !SI'..'i.  Sugar, 
porcelain,  and  precious  metals  are  also  exported.  All  the 
legitimate  foreign  trade  of  China  was  confined  to  Canton 
before  1843,  when  the  more  northern  ports  of  Amoy,  Foo- 
choo,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai  were  opened  to  foreigners, 
since  when  the  importance  of  Canton  has  declined.  Tho 
exports  from  this  city  to  Europe  and  America  in  1S44  were 
valued  at  $2fi,755,62fi.  and  in  1871  they  were  valued  at 
about  §13,840,000.  The  quantity  of  tea  exported  in  1847 
is  said  to  have  been  more  than  72,000.000  pounds.  Large 
quantities  of  opium,  produced  in  Hindostau,  arc  imported 
into  Canton  contrary  to  law. 

Canton  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  city  of  China.  Its 
population  is  notorious  for  profligacy,  turbulence,  dishon- 
esty, and  other  vices.  The  European  factories  have  been 
more  than  once  attacked  by  mobs  of  Cantonese,  actuated 
by  a  violent  hostility  to  foreigners.  The  police  is  render- 
ed inefficient  or  worse  by  the  venality  and  rapacity  of  it.s 
officers,  who  share  in  the  profits  of  robberies,  and  arc  often 
bribed  to  liberate  offenders.  In  May,  1841,  the  British 
forces  captured  the  defences  of  Canton,  but  before  they  en- 
tered the  city  they  were  induced  to  retire  by  the  payment 
of  £6,000,000.  The  city  was  occupied  by  the  British  and 
French  armies  in  Dec.,  1857.  Pop.  about  800,(1(M). 

A.  .1.  SrnrM. 

Canton,  a  township  of  Wilcox  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1528. 

Canton,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Hartford  CO., 
Conn.,  15  miles  N.  W.  of  Hartford.  Pop.  2639. 

Canton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Lincoln  co..  Dak.,  on 
the  Sioux  River,  in  a  good  farming  region.  It  has  good 
water-power,  and  one  weekly  newspaper. 

R.  II.  MILLER,  En.  Siorx  VAI.I.KY  "NEWS." 

Canton,  a  small  post-village,  capital  of  Cherokee  co., 
Ga.,  on  the  Ktowah  Hivcr,  about  37  miles  N.  of  Atlanta. 
Gold  is  found  in  this  county.  Pop.  214. 

Canton,  an  incorporated  city  in  Fulton  co..  III.,  28 
miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Peoria,  12  miles  W.  of  Illinois  River,  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Toledo  Peoria  and  Warsaw  K.  It.,  and 
the  Rushville  and  Buda  branch  of  the  Chicago  Burlington 
and  Quincy  R.  R.,  is  situated  in  a  coal-region  with  mines 
within  the  city.  It  has  7  churches,  1  national  and  2  private 
hanks,  3  iron-foundries,  large  agricultural  implement  and 
wagon  manufactories,  4  cigar  manufactories,  and  a  largo 
packing-house,  putting  up  meat  for  the  English  market. 
There  is  a  good  library,  four  ward  and  one  high  school, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $10,500  each,  a  good  tire  department, 
etc.  It  has  two  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  3308  ;  of  town- 
ship, 4471.'.  W.  P.  TANDUARY,  En.  "  REGISTER." 

Canton,  a  township  of  Benton  co.,  la.     Pop.  1509. 

Canton,  a  post-township  of  Oxford  CO.,  Me.,  on  the 
Androscoggin  River,  at  the  N.  terminus  of  the  Portland 
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and  Oxford  (Vnlnil  II.  R.,  5(1  mile*  from  Portland.     It  has 
manufacture-  ul   furniture  and  carnages.      Pop.  '.'"1. 
< 'union,;!  post  village  of  Norfolk  oo.,  Mu*.,  on  the  Bo>- 

ton  and  Providence  K.  It.,  II  miles  S.  of  I!., -Inn.  Canton 
township  has  '.in'  national  bank,  iilul  manufacture-  "I  mil. m 

Ullil  woollen  g Is  sewing  sillc,  machine^  .  etc.       I'"]'.   :1S7!>. 

Clinton,  a  post  twp.  ul'  Wayne  DO.,  Mich.      l'n]i.   I"":'. 

Clinton,  :i  town.-llip  "I  r'illmor .Minn.    Pop.  1011'. 

Canton,  a  post-village,  capital  "I1  Madison  '•<'..  Mi--., 
i-  tin-  southern  terminus  "I  the  Mis-i-sippi  Central  It.  I!., 
\vliii-h  ln-ri-  OOnMOtl  vvilh  tin-  New  Hi  •  .11  :in<l 

i;rr:ii  Northern  R.  R.  Il  is  -M  mile.  N.  V  M.  of  Jackson. 
It  has  two  weekly  ncwspapcis.  l'.']i.  11163. 

Clinton,  11  post-village  lit'  Lfwii  to.,  .\ln..  mi  ill'-  Mis- 

ppj   River,  about   IS. i  miles  above  Si.  l.miis.      Tli" 
si-.-ippi  Vallev  :nnl  Western  R.  R.  ciinniTl -  it  with  (.hiincy, 
III..  17  niilrs  ilistiint.  Kcokuk,  anil  St.  Louis.     It  is.  one  <>l 
tin-  chief  shipping  point."  of  tin-  I'ounty.  alnl  contains  Can 
ton   Iniversitv.  :tn  institntion    of  the  "  Christian  "  i-mini  0 

tlon.       TIllTI'  are   tuo   jmhlic    -rilonls.    two    liallks.  two   wagon 

iiinl  [dough  factories,  jinil  various  ntln-r  niannfactui 
h:is  our  weekly  and  oni'  Inonlhly  new  -p:lpi-r.  I'oji. 
of  CiiMlon  township.  .".I",  I.  Kl>.  ••  I'm  ss." 

Canton,  a  village  of  Van  Huron  township,  Onondags 
co.,  X.  V.  Pop.  L'l1::. 

Canton,  a  post-village,  and  capital  of  St.  Lawrence  CO., 
N.  Y.,  on  tin-  Konif  Walertown  anil  I'gdensburg  K.  K.,  111! 
inilrs  N.  K.  of  Watertown,  ;,ii,l  mi  tii;i  Kiver,  which  af- 
fords v  a  lua  Me  water  power.  n,-e'l  in  manufacturing  lumber, 
Hour,  niiu'hinery.  leather,  OMtingSj  etc.  Canton  contains  a 
court-liou-e.  jiiil,  almshoiise.  good  graded  schools,  and  nine 

ehliri'lles,  anil  is  the  seat  of  Si.  Lawrence  I'niversity  (Uni- 
vi-i  s:iii.-l  i,  having  law  and  theological  school-  eminecfc.l 
with  it.  The  uni\ersity  buildings  in.  ver\  elegant.  It  has 
one  weekly  newspaper.  P.  1081 ;  of  Canton  township,  CiiM  I. 

<  anton,  the  capital  of  Stark  co..  (I.,  is  a  handsome  city 

at  tl mtliienee  of  the  Mast  and  West  branches  of  \imi- 

shillen  Creek,  anil  on  the  Pittsburg  Fort  \Vavne  and  Chi- 
cago 1!.  R..  111:!  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Pittshnrg  and  54  miles 
S.  S.  K.  of  Cleveland.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  Valley  R.  R.. 
now  in  course  of  construction,  from  Ch-\  dan 'I,  I '..  to  Wheel- 
ing, \\' .  Va.  It  contains  11  churches,  II  hanks,  1  academy, 
Si.  V  incent's  College  (Roman  Callmliei,  I  weekly  news- 
papers ( I  Herman), .'(  manufactories  of  mowers  and  reapers. 
1  printing-press  works.  1  manufactory  of  safes.  1  saw  and 
spring  manufactory,  i'  woollen  and  5  flouring  mills,  2  plough 
manufactorie-,  ami  a  variety  of  smaller  manufactures.  The 
city  is  supplied  with  water  froni  a  hike  three  miles  .Y.  W. 
of  the  town  liy  means  of  a  Molly  engine.  Coal  is  abundant 
in  the  vicinity,  and  the  city  derives  its  prosperity  chiefly 
from  its  manufactures,  though  the  surrounding  country  is 
a  very  rich  agricultural  one.  Canton  is  rapidly  increasing 
in  population  and  husiness.  Pop.  8660;  including  Canton 
township,  10.612.  ED.  '•  KKPOSITORY  AND  RKPI  BI.HAX." 

Canton,  a  township  and  post-borough  of  Bradford  co., 
Pa.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  of  township. 
I  MM  :  of  liorough,  710. 

Canton,  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  592. 

Canton,  a  post  village,  capilal  of  Van  Zandt  co.,  Tex., 
about  200  miles  N.  N.  K.  of  Austin  City.  It  has  two 

weekly  newspapers.       Pop.   183. 

Canton,  a  township  of  Buffalo  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  648. 

Canton  (Jons),  F.  R.  S.,  an  Knglish  natural  philoso- 
pher, born  at  Slronil  in  171*.  lie  made  some  discoveries 
in  electricity,  and  received  from  the  Royal  Society  a  gold 
medal  in  17".">  fur  his  demonstration  that  water  is  compres- 
sible. Died  in  1772. 

Can'tonment*  [Fr.  miitonm-an-iit],  a  military  term 
applied  to  temporary  resting  places  of  European  armies. 
When  troops  an-  iletacheil  and  quartered  in  -c\  eral  adjacent 
towns  or  v  illages  they  are  said  to  lie  in  cantonments.  In 
India  the  term  is  applied  (o  permanent  military  stations 
of  the  British  army,  or  to  regular  military  towns  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  any  city.  A  cantonment  on  a  large 
scale  comprises,  besides  barracks  for  Kuropean  -"Mid-sand 
huts  for  native  troops,  magazines, public  offices,  and  bunga- 
low s  lor  the  otlicers. 

('until    CKSAHK),  a  popular  Italian  historian  and  | t. 

born    near   Milan   Sept.  5,  1S05.      He   wrote  "Storia  1'ni 
versale  "  i  L'O  Toll.,  1S.",7    IL' '.  which  has  been  translated  into 
English  and   French,  and  "  Ilella    Indipendenza    Itai 
(1872).     He  supported  the  liberal  cause  in  1SI>. 

Canu'sium  [dr.  Kutfowjj  an  imporlant  and  very  an- 
cient city  of  Apulia,  in  Italy,  on  the  river  Autidns  (Oft 
about  15  miles  from  its  mouth.     It  was  probably  founded 

*  Frequently  pronounced  kau-too'ment  in  the  British  army. 


by  the  Creeks.     The  inhabitants  were  called  l,iliuijum  by 

Horace.     !MC;III-I-      lllc\     spoke     <ilei-k      Itlld      I. Mm.        It      WaB 

eaptnri '1  1>>    flu-   Koinans  in  .';ls  11.  C.      It  ipied 

lp\  the  mo.lcni  C  \v>-v  (which  s«-.-i.  llnre  wens  found, 
about  ISli:;,  remarkable  remains  .if  iineien I  art.  aiming  which 
win-  paintid  \a-r-.  maj  and  jewels  of  eMp. 

workmanship. 

Canute,  Knut,  or  Knuil,  king  of  Denmark  and  tho 

conqueror  of  Kngland.  was  the  s mil  sucees.-oi  ol  Swe   n, 

t    Denmark,  who    died    in    lull.      Alter  tin  •  di  al  h   of 

Kdmund  Ironsides,  in  lnlti,  Canute   reigni-il   a-   wll    i i- 

arch  of  all  F.ngland.  ha\  inir  completed  by  arms  the  Miliju- 
gation  of  the  \nirln  Saxon-.  He  confirmed  hi.-  power  by 
mildness  and  prudent  policy,  and  became  tin-  mo-t  power- 
ful Kuropean  monarch  of  his  time.  He  founded  monaste- 
i  ic-.  pal  rmii/rd  niinsl  n-^.  and  wrote  \.-t-i-m  Lallnd.-  him- 
-.11.  lie  died  in  I  n:;i'i,  leaving  three  sons,  Bweyn,  Harold, 
and  llardieanille. 

Can'vnst  [from  the  Lat.  rannabii,  "hemp "],  a  coarse 
h.-nip"]!  ..i'  linen  cloth  w  Inch  i  -  c  \  icnsi  vely  Used  in  tin-form 
of  tents  and  tin-  sails  of  ships.  It  is  also  the  principal 
material  on  which  artists  paint  oil-picture.-.  The  word  Is 
,-onietimes  employed  as  synonymous  with  sail.  In  Old  Eng- 
lish it  meant  also  a  straining-cloth  or  sieve. 

Can'vas-back  i  l-'n/ii/n/n  r«/i*nr, -;/i),  a  upcciei  of 
North  American  duck,  the  flesh  of  which  is  highly  prized. 
It  is  considered  by  some  persons  a-  the  most  delicious  of 
all  waterfowl.  It  is  not  found  in  Europe.  It  frequents  the 
bays  of  the  sea  and  the  estuaries  of  rivers.  The  plumage 
is  diversified  with  black,  white,  chestnut-brown,  and  slate- 
color.  The  length  is  about  twenty  inches.  These  birds, 
after  breeding  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent,  mi- 
grate southward  about  .November.  During  the  winter 
many  of  them  arc  shot  on  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  bays. 
Those  found  on  the  Chesapeake  arc  considered  better  than 
any  others. 

Ciin/o'iH',  a  form  of  Italian  lyrical  poem  adopted, 
with  some  alteration,  from  the  pm  iry  of  the  Troubadours. 
The  canzone  is  divided,  like  the  Greek  strophic  ode,  into 
stanzas,  in  which  the  number  and  place  of  rhymes  and 
metre  of  verses  respectively  correspond.  The  last  stanza, 
commonly  shorter  than  the  others,  is  called  <-nmj,<l,,  or  rt- 
presta.  This  form  of  poetry  wns  adapted  by  Petrarch  to 
the  expression  of  different  veins  of  thought — elevated  and 
heroic. 

Caoutchouc,  Gum  Elastic,  or  India-Rubber,  a 
valuable  substance  used  in  the  arts  for  a  great  variety  of 
purposes,  is  the  inspissated  juice  or  sap  of  several  species 
of  plants  of  the  natural  orders  Euphorhiacfir,  Mo: 
Artocarpaceaj,  and  Apoeynaceso.  It  is  produced  chiefly  in 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries,  especially  in  the  East  1  n- 
dies  and  South  America.  The  milky  juice  of  the  tree  is  ob- 
tained by  incisions  in  the  bark,  and  is  dried  on  clay  moulds 
over  smoky  tires,  which  gives  it  its  usual  black  color.  Pure 
caoutchouc  is  a  hydrocarbon,  (\llu.  It  is  i  \ln  inely  valu- 
able in  the  arts  on  account  of  its  clastic  and  waterproof 
properties.  By  combining  it  with  less  than  25  per  cent, 
of  sulphur,  and  exposing  it  to  a  temperature  of  about 
270°  Tc.,  it  i«  converted  into  soft  vulcanized  rubber,  a  sub- 
stance much  more  valuable  than  the  original  caoutchouc. 
By  adding  50  per  cent,  or  more  of  sulphur,  and  heating  to 
.100°  F.,  it  forms  hard  vulcanized  rubber  or  ebonite.  (See 
elaborate  article  on  the  manufacture  of  caoutchouc  prod- 
ucts by  PROF.  C.  F.  CHANDLER,  under  IsniA-RirnBER.) 

Cap,  in  shipbuilding,  is  a  strong,  thick  block  of  wood 
fixed  near  the  top  of  each  mast.  It  has  a  hole  to  receive 
the  upper  end  of  the  lower  mast,  and  another  to  receive  the- 
lower  end  of  the  topmast,  with  cyebolts  to  aid  in  hoisting 
the  topmast.  When  made  of  iron  the  cap  is  called  a  craiice. 

Ca'pac,  a  post-village  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Mich. 

Capac'ity  [from  the  Lat.  capajr,  "  capable  "],  in  law, 
ability  or  power  to  do  a  particular  thing,  such  as  to  take  or 
to  hold  land,  to  sue  and  to  be  sued,  and  the  like.  Capacity 
may  sometimes  exist  to  do  one  of  these  acts,  and  not  to  do 
another.  Thus,  one  may  be  able  to  take  and  hold  land, 
and  not  have  capacity  to  dispose  of  it,  as  in  the  case  of  an 
infant  :  or  one  may  be  able  to  take,  and  not  have  the  pow- 
er to  hold  against  another,  as  in  the  case  of  an  alien,  who 
may  at  common  law  take  land  as  between  himself  and  his 
grantor,  but  cannot  hold  it  as  against  the  state.  Capacity 
may  be  conveniently  considered  iMiiler  two  general  heads 
— capacity  to  have  rights,  and  capacity  to  act.  Some  rules 
as  to  ineapacit v  depend  upon  natural  disabilities;  others 
rest  upon  arbitrary  grounds.  This  subject  is  clo-e]\ 

i ted  with  the  doctrine  of  «f<jfn«,  as  treated  by  writer-  mi 

public  law.  This  has  be  n  shown  by  .Mr.  Maine  in  his 
work  on  ••  Ancient  Law"  to  have  had  its  principal  origin 
in  the  early  idea  of  the  family.  The  arbitrary  rules  of 
archaic  law  have  been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  gradually 
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supplanted  by  the  modern  idea  of  fixing  one's  relations  to 
another  bv  contract,  so  (but  tbe  movement  of  modern  pro- 
gressive society  has  been  from  stain*  to  contract.  This  doc- 
trine is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  master  and  servant. 
In  aneient.  law  I  lie  position  of  the  servant  was  fixed  by  an 
arbitrary  rule,  so  that,  he  was  a  slave.  In  modern  times 
the  relation  depends  on  contract.  .Still,  there  always  will 
be  a  class  of  cases  where  legal  capacity  is  denied,  as  where 
pi  i-  .us  have  not  the  mental  power  to  enter  iuto  a  con- 
tract, including  infants,  insane  persons,  and  habitual  drunk- 
ards, or  win-re  a  supposed  rule  of  public  policy  may  inter- 
vene, as  in  the  ease  of  aliens.  These  are  still  in  some  of 
the  American  States  denied  the  power  to  hold  land  by  pur- 
chase, or  even  to  take  it,  at,  all  by  descent.  In  fact,  capa- 
city to  have  rights  largely  depends  on  the  general  convic- 
tions of  the  people  of  a  state,  while  the  capacity  to  act  ifl com- 
monly determined  bv  a  desire  to  protect  one  who  has  rights 
from 'an  improvident  fun-render  of  them.  (See  as  to  the  re- 
lations of  this  subject  to  private  international  law,  WEST- 
LAKE'sorS.iviGNv's  treatises  on  that  topic,  aniU'iiiI.LiMOUE 
or  WIIK.-YTOX  on  international  law.)  T.  W.  DWIGIIT. 

Capanno'ri,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Lucca, 
and  5  miles  E.  of  Lucca.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain 
on  (lie  railway  from  Florence  to  Pisa,  and  has  considerable 
trade.  1'op.  in  1871,  48,313. 

Cape  Ann,  the  eastern  point  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  is  .11 
miles  N.  E.  of  Boston.  Here  is  a  rocky  headland,  in  which, 
at  llockport,  valuable  quarries  of  syenite  are  worked.  Lat. 
42°  :!.S'  :;"  X..  Ion.  70°  34'  2"  W.  Two  stone  lighthouses 
stand  on  Thatcher's  Island,  J  of  a  mile  distant,  each  112i 
feet  high,  showing  lixcd  white  dioptric  lights  of  the  first 
class,  165i  feet  above  the  sea. 

Cape  Ar'ago,  or  Greg'ory,  is  a  point  at  the  S.  side  of 
the  entrance  to  Coos  Bay,  in  Coos  co.,  Or.  Its  lighthouse 
stands  on  a  small  island,  lat.  43°  20'  38"  N.,  Ion.  124°  22' 
11"  W.,  and  shows  a  flashing  light  75  feet  above  the  sea. 

Cape  Bab-el-Man'deb,  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the 
strait  of  that  name,  lat.  12°  40'  N.,  Ion.  43°  31'  E.,  is  a 
rock  of  basalt  865  feet  high. 

Cape  Bearn,  a  promontory  of  France,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean; lat.  42°  31'  N.,  Ion.  3°  7'  30"  E.  Here  is  a  light- 
house of  the  first  class,  751  feet  above  the  sea. 

Cape  Bianco,  lat.  37°  20'  N.,  Ion.  9°  48'  E.  This  is 
the  most  northern  point  of  Africa. 

Cape  Blan'co  (f.  e. "  White  Cape  "),  on  the  Atlantic, 
is,  next  to  Cape  Verde,  the  westernmost  point  of  Africa;  lat. 
20°  47'  N.,  Ion.  17°  4'  W. 

Cape  Blanco,  or  Orford,  on  the  Pacific,  is  the  most 
western  point  of  Oregon  ;  lat.  42°  50'  N.,  Ion.  124°  32'  29" 
W.  Its  lighthouse  shows  a  fixed  white  dioptric  light  of  the 
first  order,  256  feet  above  the  sea. 

Cape  Boe'o  (anc.  Lilybxum  Promontorium)  is  the 
most  western  point  of  Sicily.  It  was  in  ancient  times  an 
important  naval  elation,  near  which  the  Romans  gained  a 
great  naval  victory  in  the  First  Punic  war.  Lat.  37°  48'  N., 
Ion.  12°  25'  E. 

Cape  Boj'ador',  a  bold  headland  of  Western  Africa, 
is  the  termination  of  a  range  of  Mount  Atlas,  in  lat.  2(5° 
7'  N.,  Ion.  14°  29'  W. 

Cape  Bon,  or  Ras  Adder,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa, 
58  miles  N.  E.  of  Tunis  ;  lat.  37°  6'  N.,  Ion.  11°  3'  E. 

Cape  Breton  (brit'tn),  an  island  of  North  America,  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Nova  Scotia,  is  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Nova  Scotia  by 
a  narrow  strait  called  the  Gut  of  Canso.  It  is  a  rocky 
island  of  very  irregular  shape,  and  has  an  area  of  3120 
square  miles.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  fish,  coal, 
and  lumber.  It  is  noted  for  its  fisheries  of  cod  and  mack- 
erel. It  is  divided  into  four  counties,  Cape  Breton,  Inver- 
ness, Richmond,  and  Victoria.  The  climate  is  severe.  Pop. 
in  1871,  75,4*:!. 

Cape  Breton,  a  county  of  Nova  Scotia,  Dominion  of 
Canada,  is  a  part  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  and  borders 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Bituminous  coal  is  the  chief  prod- 
uct. Capital,  Sidney.  Pop.  in  1871,  26,454. 

Cape  Canav'eral,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Florida,  in  Vo- 
lusia  co..  lat.  2sc  27'  N.,  Ion.  80°  33'  W.,  is  nearly  surrounded 
by  dangerous  shoals,  and  has  on  its  N.  E.  pitch  a  revolving 
light  of  the  first  order,  139  feet  above  the  sea. 

Cape  Canso,  the  most  easterly  point  of  Nova  Scotia, 
has  a  lighthouse  on  Cranberry  Island;  lat.  45°  19.5'  N., 
Ion.  60°  55'  3"  W.  It  is  also  a  port  of  entry  in  Wilmot  town- 
ship, Guysborough  co.,  having  active'  trade  and  fishing  in- 
terest?. It  has  a  IT.  S.  consul.  Gold  has  been  found  here. 
Pop.  about  1000. 
Cape  Cato'che,  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Yuca- 


tan, is  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  was  the  part  of  the 
American  continent  on  which  the  Spaniards  first  landed; 
lat.  21°  34'  N.,  Ion.  86°  57'  51"  W. 

Cape  Charles,  Va.,  is  the  southern  pointof  the  "East- 
ern Shore,"  a  peninsula  which  separates  Chesapeake  Bay 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  A  lighthouse  stands  on  Smith's 
Island  near  this  cape  with  a  flashing  light  of  the  first 
order;  lat.  37°  07'  08"  N.,  Ion.  75°  53'  12"  W. 

Cape  Clear,  the  most  southern  point  of  Ireland,  is  in 
the  county  of  Cork.  Here  is  a  lighthouse  on  a  cliff  455  feet 
above  the  sea;  lat.  51°  26'  N.,  Ion.  9°  29'  W. 

Cape  Coast  Castle,  a  British  settlement  and  town  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  in  Upper  Guinea;  lat.  5°  6'  N.,  Ion. 
1°  15'  W.  This  is  the  capital  of  the  British  colonies  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea.  It  is  defended  by  several  forts.  The  cli- 
mate is  unhealthy.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  palm 
oil,  gold-dust,  and  tortoise-shell.  Pop.  about  1 0,000. 

Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  is  a  long  and  narrow  sandy  penin- 
sula, which  nearly  coincides  with  Barnstable  county.  It  is 
about  65  miles  long,  and  from  1  to  20  miles  wide.  The  form 
of  it  is  similar  to  a  man's  arm  bent  at  the  elbow.  On  the 
northern  extremity,  which  is  called  Race  Point,  is  a  revolv- 
ing light  47  feet  above  the  sea;  lat.  42°  03.7'  N.,  Ion.  70° 
14'.:!'  W. 

Cape  Colon'na  (anc.  Sunltnn  /Vomonfopfam),  the 
most  southern  point  of  Attica,  on  the  Mediterranean  ;  lat. 
37°  39'  N.,  Ion.  24°  2'  E.  Its  summit  is  crowned  by  the 
ruins  of  a  marble  temple  269  feet  above  the  sea. 

Cape  Col'ony,  or  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  British 
territory  which  forms  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Orange  River,  on  the  E.  and  S. 
by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic.  Area, 
221,311  square  miles.  The  interior  of  this  region  is  de- 
scribed as  a  succession  of  plateaus  and  mountain-ranges, 
which  increase  in  elevation  as  they  recede  from  the  coast. 
The  highest  mountains  are  estimated  at  nearly  10,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  sea-coast  presents  several 
comparatively  safe  and  commodious  harbors,  among  which 
the  most  frequented  are  Table  Bay  and  Algoa  Bay.  Cape 
Colony  has  no  rivers  that  are  of  much  value  for  navigation. 
The  climate  is  healthy,  but  the  extremes  of  temperature 
have  a  wide  range.  But  little  rain  falls  in  the  interior. 
The  vegetation  of  this  region  is  peculiar,  and  rich  in  beau- 
tiful flowers,  among  which  are  the  ixia,  gladiolus,  tritonia, 
strelitzia.  pelargonium  or  Cape  geranium,  and  xeranthe- 
mum.  The  characteristic  vegetation  of  the  vicinity  of  Tape 
Town  consists  of  Erieaceas  (heaths),  Stapcliac  or  carrion 
flowers,  and  Proteacea:.  Here  are  about  400  species  of 
Ericaceae.  Among  the  indigenous  animals  of  Cape  Colony 
are  the  elephant,  giraffe,  rhinoceros,  lion,  buffalo,  panther, 
wild-boar,  hysena,  antelope,  quagga,  springbok,  and  ostrich. 
Many  cattle  and  sheep  are  raised  here.  The  soil  in  some 
parts  is  fertile,  but  a  large  portion  of  it  is  arid  and  barren 
without  irrigation.  Wheat  and  other  cereals  are  cultivated 
extensively.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  wool,  wine. 
copper,  hides,  horses,  flour,  aloes,  fish,  fruits,  and  maize. 
The  value  of  the  exports  in  1870  amounted  to  £2,0'I.">J .1  -0, 
and  that  of  the  imports  to  £2,502,000.  In  1870,  28,813,583 
pounds  of  wool  were  exported,  valued  at  £1,835,. "90. 

The  colony  is  divided  into  two  provinces — the  eastern 
and  western,  the  respective  capitals  of  which  arc  Graham's 
Town  and  Cape  Town.  The  pop.  in  1865  was  496,381,  of 
which  81,598  were  Hottentots,  100,536  were  Kaffers,  and 
181,592  were  Europeans. 

Hittory. — The  Butch  were  the  first  Europeans  who  col- 
onized this  region.  They  founded  Cape  Town  in  1652.  The 
colony  was  captured  in  1806  by  the  British,  to  whom  it  was 
formally  ceded  in  1814.  The  European  colonists  have  been 
often  disturbed  by  the  hostility  of  the  Kaffers,  a  warlike  race 
of  negroes.  In  1836  the  BOERS  (which  see)  left  the  country 
in  great  numbers,  and  founded  the  independent  Transvaal 
Republic  and  Orange  Free  State.  In  1 86(>,  British  Kaffraria, 
and  in  1868  a  part  of  the  Basuto  country,  were  annexed  to 
the  colony.  A.  J.  SCHKM. 

Cape  Com'orin,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  the  southern 
extremity  of  Hindustan  ;  lat.  8°  5'  N.,  \ou.  77°  30'  E. 

Cape  Di'amond,  in  Canada,  is  at  the  confluence  of  the 
St.  Charles  River  with  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  333  feet  above 
the  river,  to  which  it  presents  a  precipitous  bluff.  On  this 
point  stands  the  citadel  of  Quebec. 

Cape  Disappointment,  or  Cape  Hancock,  the 
S.  W.  point  of  Washington  Territory  and  of  Pacific  co.,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia;  lat.  46°  16'  33"  N.,  Ion.  124° 
02'  13"  W.,  has  a  lighthouse  40  feet  high,  showing  a  fixed 
white  light  of  the  first  order  232  feet  above  the  sea. 

Cape  Duca'to,  or  the  teuca'dian  Prom'ontory, 
sometimes  called  The  Lover'slieap,  is  the  S.  point  of  the 
Greek  island  of  Lcucadia  or  Santa  Maura;  lat.  38°  34'  N., 
Ion.  20°  32'  45"  E.  It  is  a  perpendicular  white  cliff  over 
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2001)  feet  high,  whence  Sappho  is  --aid  I"  have  cast  hers.  1! 

en-  io\  .•  MI 'phaon.     Prom  tnii  preoiptoe  th«  ancients  on,-e 

|    criminal,   tir-t    Ulllir  a    -ri'  at    linmbei     Ot 
to  htm.      If  ihc  lli.'lil    nl'   111"  lord-    was    -troiig  >  noiiL'h.  so 

tint    Ml''     man    Was     tlirfl    ulien     in-     l,-:l'-hc,|     the     sea,    III-    w;i- 

taken  up  in  ii  boa  i  and  set  ni  liberty.  Mariners  have 
ulwavs  regarded  this  cape  with  dread. 

(  ape  101  i/'ahet  ll .  n  township  of  Cumberland  co..  Mi1.. 

1  mile-  from  I'ortliinil.  contains  so\en  ohnnhet,  and  haa  a 
rolling-mill,  oil-refinery,  n  dry-dock,  and    iminufi, 

Kli/uhelh  is  n  summer  resort  ami  tin'  -rat  of  n  State 
rel'onn  school.  Til"  township  takes  its  name  from  the 

in  la..  I.:  83'  ••'•>"  N..  l"ii.  70°  11'  41"  W.  It  ha- 
tw,,  -to in'  lii_'lilhnus' -s,  oni'  witli  n  ti\,-d  and  one  with  a  flash- 
in-  light.  Pop.  5100. 

Ctipc  Fun-well',  thf  ontliiTii  extremity  of  Greenland, 
i-  in  Int.  ,.'.i  111'  N..  Ion.  '-'•  Mf  \V. 

Cape    I'ear.  on   thr    \llaiitie.  ll   ill.-  -outh.  in  extremity 

.  ith's  1- hi  ml.  N.  ('..  iiml  is  th<  .ii-ru  point  of 

thr  State;  hit.  :;::°  52..".'  X..  loi  '  W. 

Cape  rear,  a,  township  of  Chatham  co.,  X.  ('.     Pop. 
• 
Cape  Fear,  a  township  of  New  Hanover  co.,  N.  C. 

Pop.  99IJ. 

Cape  Fear  River  is  formed  hy  the  Haw  and  Deep 
rivers,  which  unite  at  llaywood  in  Chatham  co.,  X.  C.  It 

Mows  south-eastward,  pa.-ses  l-'iiyi-ttc\  iilc  anil  Wilmington, 
mid  enters  the  Atlantic  ndar  Cape  Fear.  The  length,  CX- 
clildillg  'he  liriinrlies  above  mini'  I.  is  i 

miles.    Steamboats  can  ascend  it  to  Kayettcv.  illc,  120  miles. 

Capcfigue  (HAPTISTK  HOXORK  KA  VMOxn),  a  French  his- 
torian, horn  HI  .Marseilles  in  1802.  Ho  became  a  royalist 
ninl  editor  of  se\  erul  journals  of  Paris.  Among  his  numer- 
OIU  «"iks  on  French  history  are  ••  Kurope  during  the  Con- 
sulate and  the  Umpire  "  i  ]s:;9-ll  i.  :i  "  History  of  the  Re- 
st oral  ion"  ( I  ML'),  and  ( his  best  work)  a  "  History  of  Philippe 
Augnslc"  (  IV,  I  ::i,  I  vols.). 

(ape  I'lat'tery,  the  N.  W.  point  of  Wa.-hin.rion  Tcrri- 
tor\  and  of  clallam  <•».  l>n  Tatoosh  Island,  half  a  mile 
dittant,  is  a  .-mall  lighthouse,  iii  Int.  is"  23'  20"  N.,  Ion. 
124°  4:1'  IS"  W.  This  is  the  most  western  point  of  the 
U.  S.,  exclusive  of  Alaska. 

Cape  Flor'ida,  the  8.  point  of  Key  Biscayne,  off  the 

S.  K    point  of  l-'loriila.  has  a  li_'htl,<  .  |  in  a  L'IOI  ,- 

of  eocoanut  trees;  lat.  25°  30'  50"  S.,  Ion.  SO0  O'J'  24"  W., 
with  a  fixed  white  light. 

Cape  Foul  weath'er,  or  Vaqui'na  Head,  the  west- 
ernmost point  of  Tnllanionk  Co.,  Or.,  das  a  brick  lighthouse 
sl  feet  high,  showing  a  lixed  while  lii_'ht  of  the  first,  order 
15U  feet  above  the  sea:  hit. -11°  111'  :i:i"  X.,  Ion.  124°  05' W. 

Capo  (Jas'pc,  tin;  point  of  land  at  the  N.  side  of  the 

e  in  c.aspe  llnv,  Quebec  (Canada).     It  is  in  lat.  48° 

45'  N.,  Ion.  (14°  12'  W. 

Cape  Girardeau,  a  county  in  K.S.  K.  Missouri.  Area, 
875  square  miles.  It  i-  lionnded  on  the  K.  by  the  .M  ississippi 
River,  and  drained  l,y  the  Whitewater.  The  sarfaee  is  nearly 
le\,-l;  the  soil  is  fertile,  drain,  wool,  tobacco,  cattle,  and 
timber  are  timong  the  chief  products.  Capital,  Jackson. 
Pop.  17,658. 

(ape  (iirardcail,  a  city  in  Cupc  Cirardeau  co.,  Mo., 
onthoW.  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  l.jil  mile-  S.  of  St.  Louis, 
i--  the  seat  of  St.  Viln-ent's  College,  and  contains  also  a  mu- 
tual school,  a  female  academy,  and  :i  j.nhlie  school.  There 
are  4  newspapers,  one  of  them  (iennan.  Its  exports  are 
cotton,  ploughs,  and  mineral  paints.  There  are  7  churches. 

2  of  them  Catholic.     Pop.  168 uUid«  township.  Itijl. 

A.  M.  CASI:HOI.T,  Pi  n.  ••  M.\I:III.K  CITV  NKWS." 

Capc  Guar'dafui,  or  Gardafui,  the  easternmost 
point  of  Africa,  is  in  hit.  11°  50'  X.,  Ion.  51°  21'  E. 

(ape  Hancock.     See  CAPK  DISAPTOIXTMICXT. 

Cape  Ilat'teras,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Xorth  Caro- 
lina, is  a  point  of  :i  low  sandy  island.  -c|,:n;,ti-d  from  the 
mainland  DJ  Pamlieo  Sound.  The  navigation  is  dunu" TONS 
in  this  \  ieinit y.  on  aci-inint.  of  shoals  which  extend  far  out 
into  the  sea  :  lat.  44°  1.">.2'  N.,  Ion.  7.'>°  :il).!i'  W.  Two  miles 
N.  of  the  extremity  -lands  the  lighthouse.  1911  feet  in  heiirht, 
showing  a  Hashing  dioptric  light  of  the  first  order. 

(ape  llay'ticn,  formerly  Cape  Francais,  a 
port  of  HnUi.  '.Hi  miles  \.  of  Port-iui-l'rincc.     'it  ha- 
harbor  an  1  some  handsome  si|iiare-.    It  has  some  trade  with 
the  I'.  S.  and  England.     Lat.  19°  46.4'  N.,  Ion.  72°  11'  W. 
Pop.  estimated  at  10,000. 

Cape  Henlo'pen,  Del.,  is  at  the  entrance  of  Delaware 
Hay.  lit  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Cape  May  :  lat.  :;s°  lil.i;1  N.,  ]„„. 
7.~i°  IM.7'  W.  It  has  a  stone  lighthouse,  showing  a  ii\ed 
white  dioptric  light  of  the-  lirst  order,  ll's  feet  above  i!: 

Cape  Henry,  Va.,  is  at  the  entrance  of  Chesapeake 


Hay,  12  mil,  I  li\e,l  lig! 

f.-et   ftbor*  the  level  of  the  uea;  lul.  ;iB°  56.4'  .V.  Ion.  76° 
W  \\. 
Cape  Horn,  the  southernmost  point  of  An, 

island  ,,t    1 1, 

S.,  Ion.  l',7n   II"  W.      V,-  ,-1-   irMab    ,  he  Atlantic 

.    ii   ually    doulile    this 
rather  than  pa--  through  the  Strait  of   Magellan. 

Cape  la   Hague,  a  headland  of  fiance,  in  Noiinnndr, 
on    the    Knirli.-h    Chanio-l.    is    the    N.    U.  .xtniuity   of    the 
petiin-nia    ot'  t'oleiitin,  and    al,,,ul     [,,    mil,-    N .    N .    V 
I  'li,Tl,our:r.      '  'H  f  he   K.  -id'-  "t    ( ',,1 ,  nt  in    is  Cape  l:t    II 
near  w  i  -!i-h  mid  Dutch  11. ,  '    ,i-  |,  a1,  J 

in  Itn.     I. a',  r.'  '  if  V.  Ion.  i    M'  W. 

Ca'prlill,  or  Cnplill,  a  little  marine  1'n.h  of  the  salmon 
family  i  I  he  Mi<lli,tn*  I!  r<t  nl">nl  tnt*  ,.  \Uiicli  \  !  -r 
of  Labrador  and  N,-w  t'oiindlatid  in  \:i-t  shoals,  furnishing 
bait  for  lh"  eod-ti-heniien.  Capelins  are  also  taken  and 
dried  for  tin-  Kiiropean  market,  and  are  very  good  eating. 
They  are  about  the  size  of  the  smelt. 

Cap'ell    iKnwAMhi,  an    English  -inn   critic, 

born  at  Troston  in  I  7  I  '•'•.     Me  published  I  lie  w  ,,i  Ks  of  Shaks- 

11   In  \ol-.  s\,,,   17(17,   "  Not.-  and  Various    Headings 

of  Shakspenrc  "  (1775),  and  the  "  School  of  Slmkspcarc,"  3 

xol-.    ItodiS.'!).      Died    I'd,.  21.    I7SI. 

Cupel 'III  (i.  c.  the  "Kid"),  a  bright  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  constellation  of  Auriga,  is  also  called  a 
AnritjK.  It  is  a  double  star. 

Cape  Lookout',  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  islands  off 
Carteret  co.,  N.  C.,  has  a  lighthouse  150  feet  high  near  its 
extremity,  in  lat.  ,'!4°  37'  111"  X.,  Ion.  70°  ill'  07"  \V '.,  with 
a  fixed  white  light  of  the  first  order. 

Cape  May,  the  southernmost  county  of  Xcw  Jersey. 
Area,  J.'>il  si|iiare  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  on  the  W.  by  Delaware  Bay.  The  sur- 
face is  level;  the  soil  is  alluvial,  and  partly  sandy.  The 
chief  crops  are  grain,  potatoes,  and  dairy  products.  The 
county  is  intersected  by  the  West  Jersey  R.  R.  It  con- 
tains a  deposit  of  cedar-wood  which  Is  still  sound,  although 
it  has  probably  been  buried  many  centuries.  Capital, 
Cape  May  Court-house.  Pop.  s:;rj. 

Cape  May,  or  Cape  Island,  a  celebrated  watering- 
place  of  Cape  .May  co..  N.  .1.,  is  on  a  small  island  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  81  miles  by  railroad  S.  of  Philadelphia. 
The  ill  n  that  city  1,;,  uouilv  100  miles. 

This  place  is  the  southern  terminus  of  the  West  Jersey 
R.  R.,  and  ha-  <l,iil  v  ,  ,,niniiinica'ion  with  Philadelphia  by 
steamboats  in  summer.  It  has  two  weekly  newspapers. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  fashionable  summer-resorts  in  the 
I'.  S..  and  contains  numerous  hotels. 

Cape  May,  the  southern  extremity  of  Xcw-  Jersey,  is 
at  the  entrance  of  Delaware  Hav.  Il<  re  is  a  revolving 
light  elevated  152  feet  above  the' sea,  in  lut.  38°  55.8'  N., 
Ion.  74°  57.3'  W. 

Cape  May  Court-house,  capital  of  the  above  county, 
is  on  the  West  Jersey  It.  11.,  CS  miles  S.  of  Camdcn.  Pop. 

Cape  IMendoci'no,  a  lofty  headland  of  Humboldt  co., 

Cal.,  is   the   westernmost  point  of  that  State.     It   has  a 

in-iron   lighthouse,  with  a  flushing  white  light  of 

the  tii  feet  above  the  sea;  lat.  40°  26'  24"  N., 

Ion.  124°  2.V  27"  W. 

Capen  (EI.MKII  HEWITT).    See  APPENDIX. 

Cape  North,  a  promontory  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  is  the 
northernmost  point  of  Europe.  It  is  the  N.  extremity  of 
the  island  ot'  Maird'i.  separated  l>y  a  narrow  channel  from 
the  mainland  of  Xorway  :  hit.  71°  10'  12"  X.,  Ion.  25°  4fi'  K. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  promontory  near  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Africa,  is  the  termination  of  Table  Moun- 
tain, rising  about  1000  feet  above  the  level  of -the  sea  :  hit. 
34°  22'  S.,  Ion.  18°  30'  E.  It  is  about  :;n  mil,  -  B.  el 
Town.  This  cape  was  discovered  by  Bartholomew  Diaz  in 
1486,  and  was  first  doubled  by  Vasco  da  (>ama  in  1  197. 

Cape  Pal'mns,  the  S.  extremity  of  Liberia,  lat.  4°  22' 
N.,  Ion.  7°  -I  I'  \V..  is  a  high  point  with  a  lighthouse.  It  U 
also  the  popular  inline  of  that  part  of  the  country.  It  is 
included  in  the  Lib. -rian  state  of  .Maryland.  Cap,-  1'almas 
is  the  diocese  of  a  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

Cape  Pine,  Newfoundland.  Int.  -tf,°  37'  4"  X..  Inn.  5::° 
31'  !.,"  W.,  has  an  iron  lighthouse  with  a  fixed  catoptric 
white  light  of  the  first  order,  314  feet  above  the  sea. 

Cape  Poge,  the  X.  E.  point  of  Cbappeqiiiddiek  Island, 
in  Edgartown.  Dukes  eo..  Muss.,  hit.  41°  -.">'  II"  N.,  Ion. 
70°  2(V  It"  W..  has  n  wooden  lighthouse  36  feet  high,  with 
a  fixed  while  I'urht  of  the  fourth  order. 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  the  westernmost  point  of  the 


CAPER— CAPE  TITMorSE. 


Anu'rican  continent,  on  the  E.  side  of  Behring  Strait : 
Int.  (jj°  45'  N.,  Ion.  1(W°  17'  W.  It  is  a  lofty  headland, 
with  dangerous  shoals  in  the  vicinity. 

Ca'per,  the  con m  nuinu  of  the  pickled  flower-buds 

of  the  Cnpparia  Hjtiitttsti,  of  Southern  Europe  and  Barbary. 
Several  nlluT  species  yield  buds  which  arc  similarly  useil. 
It  is  a  trailing  shrub  of  the  order  Capparidaceje.  growing 
on  rocks  and  walls,  and  extensively  cultivated  in  Sicily 
an:l  the  south  of  France.  The  flower*  are  large  and  beau- 
tiful. Capers  have  an  agreeable  pungency  of  taste,  and 
arc  used  as  a  condiment  and  ingredient  of  sauces.  They 
have  medicinal  properties,  being  anti-scorbutic,  stimulant, 
and  laxative.  The  buds  are  gathered  every  morning,  and 

immediately  put  into  vinegar.  They  are  sorted 1  the 

best  are  sent  to  market  in  jars.  Florida  lias  two  native 
species  of  the  caper  tree,  which  are  erect  and  not  trailing. 
The  plant  called  "caper"  in  England  is  the  caper  spurge, 
a  /•:„/,//,„•/,;„. 

Cape  Race,  near  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  Newfoundland, 
lat.  Ill"  :','.!'  ::»"  N.,  Ion.  53°  4'  SO"  W.,  is  a  point  very  dan- 
gerous to  ships  sailing  in  foggy  weather  between  the  U.  S. 
and  Europe.  It  has  a  revolving  light  ISO  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  was  established  by  the  British  government,  and 
(with  Cape  Pine  light)  is  sustained  by  a  tax  upon  all  ships 
sailing  from  or  to  Great  Britain  to  or  from  Canada  and  the 
North-eastern  1'.  S. 

Capercail'zie,  Capercail'lie,  Wood  Grouse,  or 
Cock  of  the  Woods  ( Telrao  uroyallus),  &  large  galli- 


Thc  Capercailzie. 


naceous  bird,  a  native  of  Europe,  is  a  species  of  grouse. 
Tin-  male  sometimes  weighs  fifteen  pounds  or  more.  The 
plumage  of  the  male  is  variegated  with  black,  brown,  and 
white,  and  the  chest  is  dark  green.  Above  the  eye  i-  :i 
scarlet  patch  of  naked  skin.  The  legs  and  feet  arc  feathered 
to  the  toes.  This  bird  is  found  in  the  pine-covered  moun- 
tains of  several  countries  of  Europe  and  Northern  A-ia. 
ami  feeds  on  berries,  seeds,  insects,  and  young  shoots  ot' 
the  fir  and  pine.  It  builds  on  the  ground.  The  flesh  is 
highly  esteemed  for  food. 

Caper'naum,  an  ancient  city  of  Palestine,  situated  on 
the  .\.  W.  coa-t  nf  tin'  Sea  of  (ialilec.  Some  authorities 
identify  it  with  the  modern  Tel-Hum. 

Cape  Romain',  on  Raccoon  Key,  Charleston  co.,  P.  C., 
li-is  a  brick  lighthouse  1  .^0  tret  high,  with  a  flashing  light 
of  the  first  order;  lat.  33°  01'  08"  N.,  Ion.  79°  22*  12"  W. 


Ca'pers  (SAMUEL  WRAOG).     See  APPENDIX. 

Capers  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  an  eloquent  preacher  and 
bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  born  in 
St.  Thomas  parish,  S.  C.,  Jan.  20,  1790,  educated  at  South 
Carolina  College,  studied  law,  entered  the  Methodist  min- 
istry in  ISO!),  was  sent  as  delegate  from  his  denomination 
to  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  in  England,  in  182S,  professor 
of  evidences  of  Christianity  in  Columbia  College  1835,  edi- 
tor of  the  "  Southern  Christian  Advocate"  1836-40,  mis- 
sionary secretary  of  the  M.  E.  Church  1840—44,  and  super- 
intendent of  colored  missions  in  the  Southern  States  1H44. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Meth- 
odist (ieneral  Conference  of  1S44,  which  resulted  in  the 
division  of  the  Church,  and  was  elected  bishop  by  the 
Southern  division  in  1S44.  Died  in  Anderson.  S.  C.,  Jan. 
L".I.  IS. i.i.  He  was  author  of  an  "  Autobiography  "  (in 
\\  ightnian's  ••  Life  of  Capers"),  "Catechisms  for  the  Ne- 
gro Missions."  and  "  Short  Sermons  and  True  Tales  for 
Children."  He  was  an  able  and  highly  venerated  man. 

Cape  Sa'ble,  the  S.  E.  point  of  Nova  Scotia,  is  in  lat, 
i:i"  'jr.'  N..  Ion.  05°  3S'  W.  It  has  a  lighthouse,  and  is  on 
C:i]ir  Sable  Island,  in  Harrington  township,  Shclburne  co. 
The  island  has 'some  000  inhabitants,  mostly  fishermen, 
descended  from  loyalists  who  left  the  V .  S.  during  the 
Revolution.  A  ferry  connects  it  with  the  mainland.  The 
name  Cape  Sable  Island  is  also  given  to  Sable  Island. 

Cape  Sable  is  the  most  southern  point  of  the  peninsula 
of  Florida;  lat.  25°  OC'  N.,  Ion.  81°  OS' W.    It  is  sandy  and 
low,  and  is  the  site  of  Fort  Poinsett. 

Cape  San  Bias,  the  S.  extremity  of  Calhoun 
co.,  Fla.,  has  a  briek  lighthouse  %  feet  high,  with 
a  flashing  white  light  of  the  third  order  102  feet 
above  the  sea,  in  iat.  29°  39'  46"  N.,  Ion.  85°  21' 
38"  W. 

Cape  San  Lucas,  the  poutbernmost  point 
of  the  peninsula  of  Old  California;  lat.  22°  44' 
N.,  Ion.  109°  54'  W. 

Cape  Spear,  Newfoundland,  lat.  47°  31'  11" 
N.,  Ion.  S2°  3(1'  ;')0."W.,  has  a  colonial  lighthouse, 
showing  a  revolving  catoptric  light  of  the  first 
order,  264  feet  above  the  sea. 

Cape  St.  George,  the  S.  point  of  St.  (Jeorge'c 
Island,  Franklin  co.,  Fla,;  lat  2(1°  35'  15"  N.. 
Ion.  85°  02'  40"  W.,  has  a  brick  lighthouse  OS 
feet  high,  with  a  fixed  white  light  of  the  third 
order  73  feet  above  the  sea. 

Cape  St.  Mary's,  Newfoundland,  lat.  46° 
49'  30"  N.,  Ion.  :j4°  II'  34"  W.,  has  a  brick  (co- 
lonial) lighthouse,  with  a  flashing  red  and  white 
catodioptric  light  of  the  first  order,  300  feet  above 
the  sea. 

Cape  St.  Roque,  a  promontory  on  the  coast 
of  Brazil;  lat.  5°  2s'  S.,  Ion.  35°  id'  W. 

Cape  St.  Vin'cent  (anc.  Prammiturium  Ktir- 
riim),  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  Portugal:  lat.  37s 
3'  N.,  Ion.  9°  W.  Near  this  cape  the  British  ad- 
miral Jervis  defeated  the  Spanish  fleet  on  Feb. 
14,  1797. 

Capet  (Hrnn),  king  of  France,  was  the 
founder  of  the  Capetian  dynasty.  He  was  a  son 
of  Hugh  the  Great,  count  of  Paris,  and  was  born 
about  940  A.  D.  The  throne  having  become 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Louis  V.,  the  last  Carlo- 
vingian  king,  in  987,  Hugh  assumed  the  royal 

fower  with  the  consent  of  many  of  the  barons. 
[o  ruled  with  moderation,  and  selected  Paris  as 
the  capital  of  France,     lie  died  in  996,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  sou  Robert. 

Cape'tian  Dy'nasty,  the  third  dynasty  of 
French  kings,  was  founded  by  Hugh  Capet,  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  987  A.  D.  (see  CAPET), 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  ancestor  of  thirty-two  kings 
of  France.  According  to  some  authorities,  the  last  of  the 
direct  line  of  Cnpetian  kings  was  Charles  IV.,  who  died  in 
I32S.  without  male  issue.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin 
Philippe,  who  founded  the  house  of  Valois.  The  Bour- 
bon line,  from  Henry  IV.  onward,  were  descendants  of 
the  voungest  son  of  Saint  Louis,  or  Louis  IX.,  and  so  of 
Capet. 

Cape  Tit'mouse  (Pnrua  Cnpensit),  a  small  bird  be- 
longing to  the  order  Insessores.  family  Parida-.  found  at  the 
Cape  of  Gooil  Hope.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  ingenuity  it 
dii 


lisplays  in  constructing  its  nest,  which  is  made  ehietly  of 
jotton,  and  is  shaped  like  a  bottle,  as  shown  in  the  aecom- 
lanving  illustration.  Whilst  the  female  is  hatching  inside, 
the  male,  a  most  watchful  sentinel,  remains  outside,  resting 
in  a  pouch  made  for  the  purpose  fixed  to  one  side  of  the 
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llcclv      nf    the     llest.         But    Whell     hiS     Unite     llllive-     1 1 IV,    and    llC 

wished  tu  1'ulluw  her,  he  bc.aU  the  opening  of  the  nest  vio- 


lently  with  his  wing,  and  succeeds  in  closing  it,  in  order  to 
protect  his  young  from  enemies. 

Cnpc  Town,  a  seaport  of  South  Africa,  the  capital 
of  Cape  Colony,  is  on  the  8.  W.  shore  of  Table  Bay.  Mini 
between  that  bay  and  Table  Mountain;  lat.  of  observatory 
3;i°  51)'  3.2"  S.,  Ion.  18°  28'  45"  E.  It  is  intersected  by 
several  canals,  is  built  on  a  regular  plan,  and  lighted  with 
HB,  Close  behind  rise  the  perpendicular  rocks  of  Table 
Mountain.  The  town  contains  an  exchange,  a  college,  an 
nlist-M  atory.  a  public  library,  and  a  botanic  Burden.  It 
is  the  sec  of  a  bishop  of  tilt  Church  of  England.  This  port 
is  visited  by  a  large  number  of  vessels,  and  is  a  convenient 
place  for  mariners  to  stop  for  rest  anil  provisions  in  the 
voyage  between  Europe  and  India.  The  Constimtia  wine 
is  produced  in  this  vicinity.  Cape  Town  was  founded  by 
the  hatch  in  1652,  and  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1815. 
Pop.  2s,  i;,7. 

Cape  Trafalgar',  a  headland  of  Spain,  on  the  Atlan- 
tic o.-caii,  between   Cadi/,  and  Gibraltar;  lat.  30°  10'  N., 
Ion.  (i°  E.     Near  this  wipe,  on  Oct.  21,  1805,  the  English 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the   French,  and   Lord 
.  ulio  commanded  the  former,  was  killed. 

Cape  Verd,  or  Verde  ("Green  Cape"),  the  most 
w •  -  e  ti  point  of  AsVic:i,  projects  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
IK-; ween  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia;  lat.  14°  44'  N., 
Ion.  17°  -M'  Vf. 

Cape  Verd,  or  Verde  (called  also  Cape  de  Verd) 
Illandf  [Port,  llli'ii  \i  .-'/'»],  a  group  belonging  to  Port- 
ugal, iii  the  Atlantic.  :(2ll  miles  W.  of  Capo  Verd.  They 
••ween  lat.  I  1°  47'  and  17°  I-'  X.,  and  between  Ion. 
22°  4.V  and  2.'>°  2.")'  W.  Area,  1<>50  square  miles.  The 
gin'ip  CMII  i-'s  of  toiii-icen  islands,  nine  of  which  are  in- 
IriYi.-ed --namely.  Sal.  Hoavistn,  Mayo.  Fog",  lirava,  Siio 
N  ieolaii,  Sao  Thia"o.  Sao  \ntau,  and  Sao  Vicente.  They 
are  all  mountainous  and  of  volcanic  (urination,  and  the 
highest  point  is  the  peak  nf  Fogo,  which  riso  '.i  1  .">7  feet, 
and  is  an  acti\e  \olcauo.  The  climate  is  lint.  Tbov  have 
nios'U  a  fertile  soil,  and  are  covered  with  luxuriant  vege- 
tation. Sugar,  cotton,  coffee.-,  maize,  indigo,  salt,  and  to- 
li  i  •  •  i  MI.-  i lie  staples.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are 
.  Top.  ill  1S07,  l!7..'i  !T. 

Cnpi-villi-,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Northamp- 
ton oo..  Va.  The  \  illagc  is  :!  miles  from  Chesapeake  Hay. 
Pop.  of  township.  L'::*l. 

Capo  Vin'opnt,  n  port  of  entry  of  .Teftcrson  co.,  X.  V.. 

on  the   Si.  l,av,  rcncc  Ri\-er  nnd  the  Home  \Valcrto\vn    and 

.sharr  1!.  K..  L'.'i  miles  W.  \.  W.  of  Watcrtnwn.      Fx- 

e  shingle  manufactories  and  flouring  mills  are  located 

here.      It    has   one  weekly  paper.      In    the   vicinity  is   good 

!•'.   aad    it   is   a    fnvori'e   resort    for   summer   tourists. 

Pop.   1  I. .11  :    nf  township.  ""HO. 
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<  *;i|M'  \V  rath,  the  north  w  e-tern  extremity  of   S-"llal'd, 

i-  from    Sutherland  into  I  he  Atlantic  Ocean.      It  is   a 

pyramid   of  gneiss   about  limi  feet  high,  anil  is   remarkable 

lor  the  wililin  ss   and    gramlenr   of  it.-   scenery.      Mere    is   a 

lighthouse  400  feel  above   the  sea,  iu   lat.  osu  il7'  N.,  lou. 

W. 

<'a  'pins  [Lat.  "you  may  take  "],  in  law,  a  writ  to  take  a 
person  into  custody.  It  assumes  a  number  of  tnrins,  still 
ile-ignated  by  the  leading  w  01  ds  in  the  old  writs,  which  were 
trained  in  Latin,  such  as  ( I )  '  '-f/.i'.<»  ml  inuli-  n<l,nn.  or  (2) 

nil  i''  *i»in<l<  HI/IIIII.  ti    , ,,   ,<  t  //<•  /  mini, 

•  :iiiiinn.  The  lir.-t  nl  the.s.'  writs  is  issued  to  bring 
up  for  judgment  a  defendant  who  has  been  found  guih 
a  misdemeanor  or  minor  crime;  the  second  is  nMftl  t  to 
aa  a  mode  of  comnn  iion^  an  action.  This  was  originally 
tin-  iinisl  important  of  all  lln-c  writs,  and  is  In. jointly 
called  a  "capias,"  without  additional  words.  It  lias  hem 
much  moditicd  in  Kngland,  and  altogether  abolished  in 
some  of  the  American  8tai«s.  Tin-  third  writ 
an  execution  against  the  person,  and  commands  the  sheriff 
to  lake  the  person  named,  and  to  ha\e  his  body  before  the 
court  on  a  *p<  eilii  '1  dav  to  *o//*/)/  the  claim  of  the  party 
resorting  to  it.  The  result  is  that  the  parly  is  retained  in 
enstodv  until  discharged  l'\  due  course  of  law.  The  writ 
is  !rci|ucntly  called,  by  way  of  abbreviation,  ca.  •«.  The 
fourth  writ  (in  in'//n  MIO<»  i-  BMd  m  an  action  of  replevin 
where  the  goods  in  question  cannot  be  found  by  (he  sheriff. 
By  means  of  it  he  sei/.es  other  goods  belonging  to  the 
party  who  baa  rcinm  <  d  tin  m.  and  di  fains  them  until  res- 
titution is  made.  These  roods  cannot  be  rcplcvicd  until 
those  which  are  the  subject  of  the  action  are  restored. 
The  writ  utlmjninm  is  used  to  arrest  an  outlaw. 

Capillairc,  a  name  given  to  simple  syrup  flavored 
with  orange  flowers  or  oraniro  (lower  w  ati  i  :  also  to  a  med- 
icinal syrup  which  is  used  as  a  pectoral  in  chronic  catarrhs, 
and  is  prepared  by  adding  sugar  and  orange-flower  water 
to  an  infusion  of  the  European  tern  called  maiden-hair 
(Adiantttni  cajnlliix  D»er/*i.  the  French  name  of  which 
fern  is  capillaire.  This  species  also  grows  in  the  Southern 
U.  S.  Its  virtues  are  said  to  be  shared  by  the  common 
maiden-hair  (Adiantum  pedatum),  and  by  several  European 
species. 

Cap'illaries  [from  the  Lat.  rnpiUius,  a  "hair"],  the 
minute  blood-vessels  intermediate  between  arteries  and 
veins.  They  have  hat  a  single  coat,  which  is  elastic,  but 
not  muscular.  In  size  tiny  vary  considerably,  most  of 
them  being  too  small  to  admit  the  passage  of  more  than 
one  or  two  blood-corpuscles  at  a  time.  Their  arrangement 
differs  very  much  in  the  ditlereut  tissues  and  organs.  They 
can  be  examined  only  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  after 
their  injection  with  colored  fluid;  hence  their  existence 
was  not  known  to  the  ancients.  During  life  the  capillary 
movement  of  the  blood  may  he  seen  in  the  web  of  the  frog, 
the  tail  of  the  tadpole,  or  the  wing  of  a  hat.  The  use  of 
the  capillaries  is  to  subdivide  and  distribute  the  blood 
among  all  the  organs  anil  tissue -s  of  the  body.  Their  im- 
portance in  nutrition  and  in  the  performance  of  all  the 
organic  functions  is  very  great.  (See  CIRCULATION  OK  TUB 
BLOOD,  by  PHOK.  UKMIY  II.MtTsnoitNK.j 

Cap'illary  Ac'tion  in  its  primary  signification  denotes 
the  elevation  or  depression  of  liquids  in  fine  hair-like  tubes, 
as  compared  with  the  level  of  liquids  in  equilibrium  in  ves- 
sels or  in  wide  tubes.  If  a  clean  wide  open  tube  be  plunged 
into  water,  nice  observation  will  show  an  elevation  oi"  the 
fluid  both  within  and  without  the  tube;  but  if  the  In 
very  tine  the  water  within  rises  very  considerably  above  its 
level  outside,  and  the  liner  the  bore  the  higher  the  rise. 
Careful  examination  will  show  that  the  upper  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  capillary  tube  is  concave.  The  concavity,  or 
"meniscus,"  is  greatest  in  the  finest  tubes.  If  two  glass 
plates  are  united  at  one  edge,  the  opposite  edges  being 
slightly  separated,  and  the  plates  are  placed  iii  water  witb 
the  united  edges  vertical,  the  water  will  rise-  between  the 
plates,  forming  a  curve  which  assumes  the  form  of  a  right- 
angled  hyperbola,  of  which  the  asymptotes  are  the  common 
vertical  edge  and  a  line  at  right  angles  to  this  edge  so 
drawn  as  to  be  equidistant  from  the  two  panes  of  glass.  If 
mercury  be  substituted  f»r  water,  the  capillary  action  is  re- 
renedj  tin-  m, -n-nr\  not  ri-ing  in  the  tube  or  between  the 

pla'cs.  but  being  d.  pic 1.      The  meniscus,  too.  is  convex 

in  this  case,  and  the  hyperbola  is  likewise  reversed.  In  the 
barometer  and  ciidii'im  ter  it  is  necessary  to  make  correc- 
tions for  this  capillarity. 

The  cause  of  capillarity  is  well  understood,  anil  its  results 
can  be  mathematically  explained.  Itdepinds  on  the  ad- 
hesion I  or  repulsion  )  which  exists  herw  -ecu  the  tin  id  and  the 
material  of  the  tnlic:  while  tin-  degree  nf  cohesion  liciWcen 
the  particles  of  the  tlnid  itself  must  atlect  the  result.  As 
the  si/c  ot'  tubes  increase-,  the  column  within  inci 
with  the  square  of  the  diameter,  while  the  attracting  surface 
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increases  only  with  the  dhiinetcr.     Attraction  is  therefore 
relatively  mneh  greater  in  fine  tubes. 

The  lollowing  table  exhibits  the  relative  capillary  eleva- 
tion of  certain  iluids  in  <;!ass  tubes  one  millimetre  in  diam- 
eter at  zero  ('.,  according  to  Fraukenheini  : 

Height  of  cap.  column 
Mqwd.  in  inillinR-uts. 

Water 

Acetic    :ieid 8.510 

Sulplmrir  acid 8.40 

Oil  of  lemons "-23 

"    "  turpentine °-~6 

Aleohol 6-05 

Ether 5.W 

Carbon  disulphido ;j-lu 

The  temperature  .if  the  tubes  and  the  liquid  exercises  an 
important  influence  upon  capillarity.     Heat  diminishes  the 
cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  liquid  among  themselves,  i 
and  hence  greatly  favors  capillary  action.  . 

Capillarity  is.  however,  not  confined  to  tubes,  but  is  seen  I 
in  pounded  g)M»,  sand,  sponge,  bread,  and  other  porous 
substances.  The  principle  in  these  eases  is  obviously  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  tine  tubes.  It  has  been  proved  that 
the  principle  of  attractive  and  repulsive  capillarity  exer- 
cises' a  most  important  influence  upon  the  circulation  of 
nutritive  fluids  in  both  plants  and  animals. 

Cap'ita  [I. at.  "heads"],  in  law,  is  principally  used  to 
denote'  the  m»dc  of  taking  either  real  or  personal  property 
from  an  intestate  in  case  of  several  claimants.  Personal 

Eroperty  is  taken  under  the  provisions  of  statute  law, 
ased  oil  a  well-known  English  act  termed  the  '•  statute  of 
distributions,"  the  provisions  of  which  were  derived  from 
the  civil  or  Roman  law.  Primogeniture  having  disappeared 
in  the  main  in  the  U.  S.  as  to  the  inheritance  of  land,  the 
laws  of  descent  also  recognize  division  per  capita.  These 
words  arc  contrasted  with  "per  tttirpes."  Persons  are  said  to 
take  in  the  former  manner  (per  capita]  when,  standing  in 
an  equal  degree  of  relationship  to  the  intestate,  they  re- 
ceive equal  shares,  as  if  he  had  left  four  children.  They 
take  in  the  latter  manner,  or  per  ttirpes,  when  the  claim- 
ants, not  being  in  equal  relationship  to  the  intestate,  some 
of  them  represent  one  who  if  he  had  lived  would  have 
stood  on  an  equality  with  others  of  nearer  relationship  to 
the  intestate  (ban  themselves.  Thus,  if  the  claimants  were 
A,  a  son,  and  C,  D,  E,  and  F,  children  of  B,  a  deceased 
son  of  the  intestate,  these  children  representing  B  would 
take  his  share  and  no  more. 

Cap'ital  [Lat.  capifttliH  (from  caput,  "head");  Fr. 
cnpit'ilt^,  pertaining  to  the  head  or  life;  important,  prin- 
cipal, chief;  affecting  life,  as  capital  punishment ;  large,  as 
capital  letters.  Capital  crimes  are  those  which  are  punish- 
able with  death. 

CAPITAL,  in  geography,  the  chief  city  or  town  of  a  state, 
empire,  province,  or  county  ;  the  seat  of  government  or 
residence  of  the  court. 

CAPITAL  [lini.  capitHlitmf  Fr.  chaplteau],  in  architecture, 
is  a  term  appliedto  the  head  or  uppermost  partof  a  column 
or  pilaster.     Each  of  the  orders  of  ancient  classic  architec- 
ture— viz.,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  Tuscan,  and  Compos- 
ite— had  a  peculiar  form  of  capital.     The  capitals  were  the 
frominent  characteristic  features   of  the   Corinthian    and 
onio  orders.     They  became  more  ornate  in  proportion  to 
the  development  of  art,  the  Doric,  the  most  ancient,  being 
very  plain  and  simple  compared  with  the  Corinthian  cap- 
ital.    (See  ConiNTHiA.v,  Doitic,  IONIC,  etc.,  respectively.) 

CAPITAL,  in  political  economy,  is  that  portion  of  wealth 
which  is  employed  in  production.  More  specifically,  it  is  the 
sum-total  of  the  products  of  former  labor  employed  to  pro- 
vide nifitt  i-inlt  and  iuxtriiiui'iitHl'or  the  processes  of  production, 
and  support  for  the  laborers  during  the  process.  The  term 
is  often  loosely  employed  as  synonymous  with  money,  but, 
strictly,  capital,  in  some  or  all  of  the  three  forms  named,  is 
only  represented  by  money  as  an  instrument  of  exchange. 
In  the  discussion  of  questions  in  political  economy  the  term 
should  be  held  to  its  technical  meaning.  In  all  the  operations 
of  productive  industry  capital  and  labor  must  unite  as  part- 
ners— co-operators  for  a  common  end,  sharers  in  a  joint  re- 
sult. The  antagonism  between  the  two,  which  appears  in 
combinations  of  capitalists  on  the  one  hand  and  in  trades- 
unions  and  strikes  on  the  other,  is  unnatural,  and  must  work 
ruinous  results  to  both  parties.  An  important  problem  of 
political  economy  is  to  guard  the  rights  of  both,  so  that  their 
common  interest  shall  bind  them  in  harmonious  union;  and 
its  solution  will  come  through  a  better  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  all  respecting  the  elementary  principles  involved.  (See 
INTKUKST,  and  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.)  A.  L.  CIIAPIN. 

Cnpitfll  Account,  a  term  used  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  railroad  or  other  stock  companies,  as  distinguished 
from  the  revenue  account.  It  includes  the  money  obtained 
for  shares  of  stock  and  that  borrowed  upon  mortgages  (de- 
bentures) or  the  property  of  the  company,  and  begins  with 
the  first  preparatory  operations  of  the  company;  whereas 


the  revenue  account  commences  with  the  returns  from  ac- 
tual traffic  or  other  productive  business. 

Capitalist,  a  person  who  owns  or  possesses  capital, 
usuallv  applied  to  a  rich  man  or  one  who  ha.s  a  largo  cap- 
ital employed  in  trade  or  manufacture;-. 

Cap'ital  I*uii'ishinciit,  the  punishment  of  death  (so 
called  from  tin-  Latin  t-njittt,  "head,"  also  "liie").  As  the 
penalty  for  murder  it  has  prevailed  from  the  earliest  times 
in  all  part*  of  the  world.  In  most  nations  treason  or  rebel- 
lion against  lawful  government  husalso  been  thus  punished; 
;md  in  England  and  elsewhere,  down  to  a  very  recent  period, 
the  same  has  been  true  of  counterfeiting,  forgery,  mail- 
robbery,  and,  several  other  crimes.  The  manner  of  execu- 
tion varies  greatly.  Military  criminals,  in  modern  times, 
are  usually  shot.  In  civil  administration  the  modes  most 
prevalent  have  been  decapitation  upon  the  "block,"  used 
for  political  criminals  of  rank  in  Great  Britain;  the  GUIL- 
LOTINE (which  see)  in  France;  in  Spanish  countries  the 
GAUKOTK  (which  see);  and  hanging.  In  Japan,  for  gome 
offences,  the  criminal  is  condemned  to  take  his  own  life  in 
the  presence  of  officials.  (Sec  HAHI-KIHI.) 

In  Christendom  the  tendency  has  been  in  the  present 
century  to  limit  capital  punishment  to  the  greatest  crimes 
only,  and  nmuy  intelligent  persons  believe  that  it  should 
be  abolished  altogether.  The  grounds  upon  which  the 
question  is  argued  are  chiefly — 1,  common  ri^hi  ;  L(,  Scrip- 
ture ;  3,  expediency.  The  marquis  of  IJecran'a  (  "  Essay  on 
Crimes  and  Punishments,'"'  1776)  denies  the  right  of  govern- 
ments to  take  human  life,  under  any  circumstances,  in 
punishment  of  crime.  It  appears  to  he  evident,  however, 
on  any  theory  of  society,  that  such  a  right  exists  in  all 
cases  in  winch  the  safety  of  the  community  requires  it. 
As  to  Scripture,  the  Old  Testament,  in  accordance  with  the 
words,  "Whoso  shcddcth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his 
blood  be  shed"  (Gen.  ix.  6),  a  fiords  very  numerous  exam- 
ples of  its  enforcement  under  Divine  authority;  and  the 
New  Testament  contains  no  prohibition  of  it.  It  is  urged, 
nevertheless,  that  the  benevolence  of  Christianity  and  its 
high  regard  for  human  life  oppose  the  continuance  of  the 
death-penalty.  In  William  IVnn's  code  of  laws  for  Penn- 
sylvania it  was  prescribed  for  two  crimes  only — murder  and 
treason.  The  chief  reason  for  its  retention  in  Christendom 
is,  perhaps,  its  biblical  injunction,  especially  as  this  injunc- 
tion (as  above)  was  given  to  Noah  when  he  represented  the 
whole  human  race,  and  is  not  therefore  merely  a  Mosaic  or 
Jewish  statute,  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  super.-edcd, 
like  the  Mosaic  system  generally,  by  Christianity.  It  has 
been  plausibly  replied,  however,  that  the  Noachic  law  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  subject  to  modification  by 
the  progress  of  the  race,  like  the  Mosaic  ;  and  that  Christen- 
dom has  practically  recognized  this  fact  by  abolishing  the 
capital  punishment  of  brute*,  which  was  enjoined  in  the 
same  Noachic  law  that  enjoins  it  for  man.  and  without  any 
discriminative  qualification  whatever.  In  the  early  train- 
ing of  the  race  such  means  of  teaching  the  value  of  human 
life,  it  is  argued,  might  be  necessary;  but  as  one  part  of 
the  law  is  now  deemed  unnecessary,  and  its  execution 
would  be  esteemed  preposterous,  it  is  inferable  that  the 
other  is  equally  subject  to  change.  Beccarfa  and  many 
others  deny  the  expediency  of  capital  punishment,  assert- 
ing that  it  does  not  lessen  the  amount  of  crime.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  the  crowds  often  assembled  in  England  to 
witness  a  public  execution,  manslaughter  has  been  several 
times  committed.  There  is  no  doubt  reasonable  objection 
to  publicity  on  such  occasions,  but  this  is  not  necessary. 
Other  objections  to  capital  punishment  arc  the  occasional 
uncertainty  of  evidence,  and  the  frequent  unwillingness  of 
juries  to  convict  in  cases  whore  it  will  follow.  On  the 
whole,  while  the  death-penalty  would  seem  to  be  needful, 
at  least  in  all  imperfectly-settled  countries  not  provided 
with  secure  prisons,  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  open  question 
whether  imprisonment  for  life  might  not,  with  advantage, 
IK-  substituted  for  it  in  the  great  centres  of  advanced  civil- 
ization. This  experiment  has  been  tried  for  a  number  of 
years  in  one  or  two-European  countries  and  in  some  of  the 
U.  S.,  but  the  time  has  not  yet  been  sufficient  to  afford 
decisive  results.  (See  BASIL  MOXT.UM,  "  On  the  Punish- 
ment  of  Death,"  1809-13;  "Memoirs  of  Sir  S.  Romilly," 
1840;  JEREMY  BENTHAM,  "Rationale  of  Punishment," 
1830;  E.  G.  WAKKFIELD,  "Facts  Relating  to  the  Punish 
ment  of  Death  in  the  Metropolis,""  18:11  ;  K.  lln.i,,  "Crime: 
its  Amount,  Causes,  and  Remedies,"  1853;  BOVEK,  ''  Rea- 
sons against  Capital  Punishment.")  (See  PIMSMMKNT,  by 
J.  X.  PoHBKOY,  LL.D.)  ABEL  STKVKXS. 

Cap'itals,  or  Capital  Letters  [Lat.  maj»9cnld]r  a 
term  applied  in  typography  and  chirography  to  letters 
which  are  larger  than  the  others,  and  also  different  in  form, 
except  in  a  few  cases,  as  0,  S,  V,  and  W.  Every  sentence 
and  every  proper  name  should  begin  with  a  capital,  which 
is  a  modern  invention.  No  distinction  of  capitals  and 


small   Icltcrn  was  made   by  the  writers  and  scribes  of  the 

Middle  Ages  or  by  tin'  ancient-,  bm  di-iinction  existed  be- 
tween uncial  iiml  cnr-ivo  writing.  In  Herman  books  cicry 
pubs!  anti\  e  ,  or  IIMIIII  Me.-ins  with  ;l  capital. 

Cflp'itol    [I. at.  fii/jilii/ium],  il   term    originally   applied 
In   the   magnificent     temple  of   Jupiter    I  'llpi  I  "I  I  nil  -.   tunl    the 
ei':ele|  HI-  fortress  W  Inch   occupied  the  ( 'apltoline  Mil]  I  .I/../,* 
t'lif.ito/.'imH  I.  in  a  lie  it'll  I    Koine.      These  edifice-  w  ere  founded 
by    tin1    Taiqiiins    about    (100    1(.   ('.,   and    dedicated     i 
It.  C.      The  temple  was    burned  ill  tbc    time   of  Sulla. 
I'.  C.,  but  wa-  MMIII  rebuilt.        Hero   was  aNo  the    'J'ii/,iilririnnl, 

containing  I  lie  public  archives.  The-  site  "I1  the  Capitol  is 
now  occupied  by  the  palace  called  I'ala/./o  del  Calnpi 
doglio.  built  by  Michael  Angelo.  The  term  Capitol  ix  also 
applied  to  the  magnilieent  edifice  in  which  tin-  Congress 
<i(  ilm  I".  S.  hoi. Is  its  session*  at  Washington,  ami  to  the 
S  a'r  bousrs  which  are  erect cd  at  the  capit als  of  the  several 

Ciip'iloliiK1  Hill  (M<in»  I'lipiioliauii  or  Mom  Tar- 
priit*},  one  ot'  Hie  se\ou  bills  of  ancient  Koine,  was  \ery 
he  loft  bank  of  tile,  Tiber,  iiml  adjacent  to  tin-  ( 'am  pus 
Martins.  It  was  occupied  by  tin-  great  temple  of  Jupiter 
ami  tbf  citadel,  or  Capitol,  wiih  some  other  public  build- 
ings. The  steepness  of  its  sides  rendered  it  a  mi'iirul  fort- 
r<-ss.  On  one  side  of  it  was  (be  Tarpoian  ftock,  from  which 
traitors  and  state  criminals  were  thrown.  This  hill  is  now 
ooenpicd  |,y  the  idmreh  Ara  Coeli  und  the  Palazzo  del 
Campidogllo.  i  See  CU-ITOI,.) 

Ciijiiloli'iius  (.In. n  si.  a  Latin  biographer,  ono  of  the 
authors  of  the  ••  Mistoria  Augusta,"  lived  about  300  A.  D. 
The  biographies  of  the  emperors  AiitoninuK  I'ius,  Marcus 
Aarelius,  IVriiniix.  Upilius  .Macriiius,  the  two  Maximins, 
and  others,  are  ascribed  to  him. 

Capit'ularies  [Lat.  fi^ltufni-id],  a  name  applied  to 
tho  laws  enacted  by  the  Krankish  kings  from  the  time  of 
Childeberl.  These  laws  were  general  for  all  the  states  of 
the  kingdom,  while  those  called  leyet  wore  issued  for  the 
il  s(;,tes.  '['be  most  celebrated  capitularies  were  those 
of  Charlemagne  and  St.  Louis.  After  Charles  the  Simple, 
in  822,  they  were  no  longer  issued.  The  best  collections 
of  them  arc  those  of  l!alu/.e  (  Paris,  1677  and  1780),  and  of 
Portz,  in  the  "  Monument*  Germanise." 

r.-i  p  i  I  n  l:i't  i  on  [from  the  Lat.  eapltula,  "  heads  or 
chapters"!,  ihe  aet  of  capitulating  or  surrendering  to  an 
enemy  upon  stipulated  terms:  a  treaty  of  surrender  to  an 
enemy,  which  is  concluded  when  the  garrison  or  lie 

Iocs  not  surrender  at  discretion  or  unconditionally. 
Tho  treaty  often  c.msi.sts,  of  several  specified  conditions  or 
articles,  and  those  \vlio  surrender  :n-e  sometimes  jiermitted 
to  retain  their  arms  and  to  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war. 

Ca'po  d'Is'tria  (anc.  .Ey'ula),  a  fortified  seaport- 
town  of  Austria,  in  Trieste,  is  situated  on  a  rooky  island 
in  the  Cult'  of  Trieste,  s  miles  s.  W.  Of  Trieste.  It  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  Istria.  It  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  bridge  about  half  a  mile  long.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  bishop,  has  a  cathedral  and  other  churches;  also 
manufactures  of  soap  and  leather.  Pop.  9186. 

Capo  d'lstria  (Joiix  AXTIIO.M  i.  C.n  NT.  the  first 
]. resident  of  lirecce.  was  born  at  Corfu  in  1776.  He  en- 
tered the  diplomatic  service  of  Russia  in  1808,  and  repre- 
sented that  power  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1S14— 15. 
In  lNl(i  he  became  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  in  Hus-ia. 
Though  he  had  little  or  no  sympathy  u  ith  republic  in  prin- 
ciples, be  was  elected  president  of  the  new  republic  of 
Qreeofl  in  ISL'7  for  li\e  years.  Ilis  policy  was  arbitrary, 
and  e/ave  otVeticc  to  tin'  liberal  party,  lie  was  assassinated 

Oct.  It,  ISitl,  by  (Seorjre  and  Constantino  Mauromichali. 

Ca'pon  [(Jr.  Kairuii':  Lat.  rutxt},  a  domestic  cock  castrated 
when  young  to  improve  his  size  and  the  flavor  of  his  flesh. 
Capons'  flesh  is  rei^iirded  as  much  superior  to  that  of  or- 
dinary fowls,  but  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  juoWarde  or  spay- 
ed pullet. 

Capon,  a  township  in  Hampshire  co.,  West  Va.  Pop. 
11611. 

Capon,  a  township  of  Hardy  co..  Wot   \  a.      P.  1541. 

Caponioro,  kup-o-nror'  [Kr.  rtijmnniti;},  in  fortifica- 
tion, is  a  parapet  ei^'ht  or  ten  feet  in  height,  with  a  supe- 
rior slope  extending  to  the  ground  like  a  glacis.  It  i- 
placed  in  (he  ditch  of  a  fortified  place,  to  screen  its  de- 
fenders n  bile  passing  from  one  part  of  the  works  to  another. 
If  then-  is  a  pa-s;i^e  bdwcen  two  such  parapets,  it  is  a 

full   caponicre — if   on    one    side    only,   a    h-il,'  e;i| [ere. 

Another  kind,  the  rn»i  unit,  i/  cap. miere,  const  itnies  one  of 
the  most  essential  features  in  the  modern  Herman  (nrpoh 
gonali    system    ot'    fortification.      It    is   a   large  casemated 
structure   in  the  main  ditch,  and  usually  opposite  the  mid- 
dle of  die  curtain,  by  which  the  cntire_/Vrm(   is  defended 
by  flanking  artillery  fires. 
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Capon  Springs,  Hampshire  co.,  West  Vm.,  17  mile*  E. 

of  Houineyand  L'2  N.  W.  of  Winchester,  b.i  I  and 

very  valuable  warm  springs,  alterative,  and  useful  in  a 
very  wide  range  of  disea-cs.  The  se.-ncrv  is  tine  and  Iho 
trout-fishing  excellent.  The  hotels  and  bathing-houses  are 
exlensive. 

Cappado'cia  [<ir.  Knrruaio.ua],  an  ancient  province  of 
'  Asia  Minor,  was  bounded  on  tbc  V  b\  1'onius  and  <. 
on  thi'  1C  by  Armenia,  on  the  S.  by  UoODl  Taurus  i  wbii  h 
scpanited  it  from  Syria  and  Cilicia),  and  on  the  \\  .  In  l.\- 
.•aoiiia.  It  was  traverse.l  by  the  river  Halys.  Among  its 
chief  towns  were  Comana.  Ariarathia,  and  'I'vana.  It  was 
eon.juercd  by  Cyrns  the  (I  real  of  Per.-ia.  ami  was  ruled  by 
independent  kings  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Hn.it 
until  17  A.  D.,  when  Tiberius  reduced  it  to  a  Koman  prov- 
ince. The  greater  part  of  it  is  included  in  the  modern 
Karamania. 

Capparida'cese  [from  Capparit,  the  typical  genus], 
a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants  akin  to  th 
mostly  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries,  and  hm  ing 
four-parted   flowers,  which  are   generally   very   beautiful. 
The  leaves  are  mostly  alternate,  and  undivided  or  palmate. 

Tho  order  comprises  about  350  species,  her! eous  plants, 

shrubs,  and  trees.  They  have  a  strong  pungent  or  acrid 
taste,  and  some  species  are  poisonous.  They  have  long 
silken  stamens,  which  are  in  some  eaten  gayly  colored,  as 
in  the  CAPER  (which  see).  Among  tho  interesting  species 
of  this  order  is  the  <'"/'j>ui-i»  *n/lnt>i,  or  siwiik,  a  bush  or 
small  tree  which  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  tho  vegeta- 
tion of  Africa.  It  bears  pungent  berries,  which  are  used 
as  a  condiment  by  tho  natives.  Several  species  of  the  cnper- 
buah  grow  in  Florida  and  the  West  Indies,  and  a  num- 
ber of  herbaceous  plants  of  the  order  are  found  in  the  U.  S. 

Capre'ra  (literally,  "  Goat  Island"),  one  of  the  Bucci- 
narian  Islands,  in  the  Mediterranean,  4  or  5  miles  from  tho 
N.  E.  coast  of  Sardinia,  belongs  to  Italy.  It  is  nearly  6 
miles  long,  and  abounds  in  goats  and  rabbits.  The  patriot 
Garibaldi  since  reaching  middle  life  has  often  resided  here. 
He  built  a  house  here  about  1854. 

Ca'pri  (anc.  C'aprex),  a  charming  island  of  Italy,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  and 
20  miles  S.  of  tho  city  of  Naples.  It  is  about  4  J  miles  long 
and  3  miles  wide.  The  shores  of  the  island  arc  steep  and 
inaccessible.  Tbo  town  of  Capri  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 
Upon  this  island  is  a  remarkable  cavern  called  the  "Grotto 
of  the  Nymphs"  or  the  "Blue  Grotto."  The  emperor  Ti- 
beriuB  passed  tho  last  ten  years  of  his  life  here,  and  built 
twelve  villas  or  palaces,  of  which  the  ruins  are  still  visible. 
Pop.  3911. 

Capri'ccio,  an  Italian  word  signifying  "caprice," 
"  whim,"  or  '*  fancy,"  is  a  musical  term  applied  to  a  apecies 
of  free  composition  which  is  not  subject  to  rule  as  to  form 
or  measure. 

CAPRICCIO,  in  art,  is  a  picture  or  other  work  which  in- 
tentionally violates  the  ordinary  rules  of  composition. 

Cap'ricorn  [Lat.  Capricomvt],  tbo  "Goat,"  tho  name 
of  the  tenth  sign  of  tho  Zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters  at 
tho  winter  solstice,  about  the  21st  of  December.  It  is  de- 
noted by  this  figure,  Vf.  Capricorn  is  also  the  name  of  a 
constellation. 

Capricorn,  Tropic  of,  in  geography,  one  of  the  less- 
er circles  of  the  earth,  a  parallel  nearly  23°  27'  S.  of  the 
equator.  At  the  winter  solstice  (Dec.  21st)  the  sun  is  ver- 
tical over  this  line.  There  is  a  corresponding  circle  on  the 
astronomical  sphere.  This  circle  touches  the  ecliptic  in 
the  first  point  of  the  sign  Capricorn,  which  therefore  gives 
name  to  this  tropic. 

Cap'ridte  [from  cajjro,  a  "  goat "],  a  family  of  ruminant 
quadrupeds  which,  according  to  some  naturalists,  consists 
of  the  two  genera  Ov\»  (sheep)  and  Cupra  (goat).  Other 
naturalists  extend  the  term  so  as  to  include  the  antelope. 

Caprifolia'cere  (see  CAPRIKOI.IIM).  a   natural  order 
of  exogenous  plants  which   have  opposite  leaves  without 
stipules,  epipetalous  stamens,  and   nionopetalous  flowers. 
The  fruit  is  generally  a  berry,  sometimes  dry.  but  nut  split- 
ting open  when  ripe.     This  order  is  nearly  allied  to  Ru- 
biaci  a>.  and  comprises  more  than   L'uli  ,p,  ,-i, ...  n.o-tly  na- 
ti\es  of  temperate  and  cold  climates.      Among  those  thnt 
are   indigenous    in    the   U.    S.  arc  the   ,sW/.ii.-l(«    (•! 
several  species  of   Viltnniinx.  and  many  species  of  /..-. 
ra,  called  woodbine,  honeysuckle.  <  tc. 

Caprifo'linm  [from  cnprn,  a  "goat;"  also  a  "branch 

with  tendrils  "  (from  the  fancied  rcscmblan f  the  tendrils 

to  a  goat's  liorn-  •.  and  /..'/»;«.  a  "  leaf"1,  a  genus  of  plants 
(twining  shrubs)  which  are  natives  of  Europe  and  other 
parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  They  mostly  have  fra- 
grant tubular  flowers.  The  honeysuckle  is  an  example. 

Caprimul'gidse    [named   from    the  Cuprimuyltu,   or 
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They  are  mosty  annua    or      enn  , 

less   « mi, Iv  sleius.  and  have  a  wheel-shaped  corolla,  with 

fi\c  convergent  protruding  anthers.     The  fruits  of  Capni- 


"goatsucker"],  a  family  of  insectivorous  birds  of  the  order 
fnaessores  and  tribe  Fissirostrcs.  They  have  long  wings, 
slnirt  legs,  and  toes  united  at  the  base  by  a  membrane. 
The  base  of  the  bUl  is  furnished  with  long  stiff  bristles. 
This  family  includes  the  goatsucker  (Cuprimulijun)  and  the 
American  'whippoorwill,  us  well  us  the  night-hawk,  the 
ehuek-wiU's-widow,  the  poor-will  of  the  Western  States,  and 
other  native  species. 

Capri'no,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Verona, 
15  miles  N.  W.  of  Verona.  It  has  a  beautiful  church  and 
many  line  country-seats.  Pop.  5111. 

Cap  Ilouge,  a  post-village  of  Quebec  and  Portncuf 
cos.,  province  of  Quebec  (Canada),  has,  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  pottery.  Pop.  about  800. 

Caps  and  Hats,  the  name  applied  to  the  political 
parties  in  Sweden  in  1738.  The  former  favored  the  alli- 
ance with  Russia,  while  the  latter  opposed  it.  They  were 
^pressed  by  Gustavus  III.  in  1772. 

Cap  Sante,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Portneuf  Co., 
l.iuchee  (  Canada  1.30  miles  above  Quebec,  on  the  N.  shore  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Pop.  about  400. 

Cap'sicin,  an  exceedingly  acrid,  soft,  resinous  alkaloid 
of  a  reddish  color,  obtained  from  the  seed-pods  of  the  Cap- 
«I>M;«  «,,IIKK»I  or  Cayenne  pepper,  of  which  it  is  the  active 
principle. 

Cap'sicnm,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Solanacese, 
natives  of  the  warm  parts  of  America,  Africa,  and  Asia. 
They  are  mostly  annual  or  biennial  plants,  with  more  or 

!<•: 

five  convergent  protruding 

cum  OIIIIHH/U,  frutamu,  fattigiattun,  baccatum,  gramum,  and 
certuiforme,  with  perhaps  those  of  other  species,  form,  when 
pulverized,  the  Cayenne  pepper  which  is  extensively  used 
as  a  condiment,  'it  is  extremely  pungent,  and  is  often 
employed  with  excellent  results  in  medicine  as  a  derivative 
and  stimulant.  The  Capiicum  annitum  is  a  hardy  plant, 
cultivated  in  the  U.  S.,  where  pickles  are  made  of  its  un- 
ripe fruit.  It  is  stated  that  the  fruit  of  Cnpulcam  torica- 
riuiti  of  tropical  America  is  a  narcotic  poison.  The  Cap- 
fii-inii  frtitftrcns  grows  wild  in  Florida,  as  well  as  in  most 
warm  countries.  It  is  the  true  Cayenne  pepper. 

Cap'stan  [Fr.  cabeitan],  a  strong,  massive  column  of 
timber,  shaped  somewhat  like  a  truncated  cone,  and  having 
its  upper  part  pierced  to  receive  bars  or  levers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  winding  a  rope  round  it,  to  raise  heavy  weights  or 
otherwise  exert  great  power.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  vessels 
for  drawing  in  cables  in  order  to  raise  anchors,  etc.  There 
are  several  improved  forms  in  use  on  ships. 

Cap'sule  [Lat.  captula,  dimin.  of  r.npta,  "  a  box  or 
case "],  in  botany,  a  dry,  syncarpous,  dehiscent  fruit  or 
seed-vessel.  The  term  is  applied  to  all  dry  fruits  which 
are  dehiscent,  whether  simple  or  compound,  one-celled  or 
many-celled,  and  whether  they  open  by  valves  or  by  pores. 
The  capsule  or  pod  is  a  general  name  of  dry  seed-vessels 
which  split  or  burst  open  at  maturity.  The  capsule  is  the 
pod  of  a  compound  pistil.  The  poppy,  lobelia,  iris,  and 
snapdragon  afford  examples  of  it. 

Cap'tain  [Low  Lat.  capitmien*  or  capitanus,  a  "  head- 
man "  (from  caput,  the  "head  ") ;  Fr.  capitaine},  a  military 
term  which  in  a  general  sense  signifies  a  commander,  a  man 
skilled  in  war  or  the  military  art.  In  some  countries  the 
commandcr-in-chief  is  called  captain-general.  In  a  more 
limited  and  technical  sense,  captain  is  the  title  of  an  officer 
who  commands  a  troop  of  cavalry,  a  company  of  infantry, 
or  a  battery  of  artillery.  He  is  the  next  in  rank  below  a 
major.  In  the  U.  S.  army  a  captain  is  responsible  for  the 
camp-and-gurrison  equipage,  the  arms,  ammunition,  and 
clothing  of  his  company.  A  captain  of  the  U.  S.  marines 
is  of  a  rank  corresponding  with  that  of  a  captain  in  the 
army,  and  that  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy. 

CAPTAIN  (of  the  navy)  is  an  officer  of  higher  rank  and 
holds  a  more  responsible  position  than  a  captain  of  the 
hunl  forces.  He  has  the  command  of  a  ship,  ami  is  respon- 
sible for  everything  on  board — all  that  relates  to  the  per- 
n/mini or  the  mnlfriel  of  the  vessel.  The  commanders  of 
all  liritish  vessels,  from  first-rates  down  to  ship-rigged 
sloop.-,  are  captains.  A  captain  in  the  royal  navy  is  the 
next  in  rank  ahovc  a  commander.  A  captain  in  the  U.  S. 
navy  takes  rank  with  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and  next  below 
a  llu^-olViccr.  He  rises  by  regular  succession  to  the  rank 
of  rear-admiral,  but  he  cannot  attain  that  rank  unless  he 
has  first,  served  for  si\  years  in  a  sea-goinir  ves-el  with  the 
rank  of  captain.  Before  the  civil  war  (lSlil-65)  there  was 
no  definite  rnnk  in  the  I".  S.  navy  higher  than  that  of  cap- 
tain. (See  COMMODORE.)  The  term  captain  is  also  applied 
to  the  master  of  a  merchant-vessel. 

Cap'tion  [Lut.  f-nj,tin,  a  "taking"],  in  law,  is  that  part 
of  a  legal  document,  such  as  an  indictment  or  commission, 
which  shows  the  time  and  place  where,  and  the  authority 


by  which,  it  was  made  or  executed.  It  is  of  considerable 
consequence  in  the  case  of  indictments.  While  a  caption 
is  not  strictly  a  part  of  an  indictment,  its  absence  or  im- 
perfection muv  be  of  serious  import.  Its  office  in  this  case 
is  to  state  the  style  of  the  court,  and  the  time  and  the  place 
of  its  meeting,  and  the  time  and  place  where  the  indictment 
was  found,  and  the  number  of  the  jurors  who  found  it,  though 
their  names  need  not  be  mentioned.  Care  that  it  be  prop- 
erly drawn  is  particularly  requisite  where  the  indictment  is 
removed  into  a  higher  court  (see  CKRTIOIIAKI),  in  which 
case  it  is  said  that  there  must  be  enough  in  the  caption  to 
show  that  the  inferior  court  has  jurisdiction  in  the  case. 
(The  details  of  the  subject  will  be  found  in  WHAHTON'S 
"Criminal  Law"  and  iii  Anriiiioi.n's  "  Criminal  Pleading 
and  Practice,"  where  useful  forms  of  captions  are  given.) 

Capture.  See  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.  by  PRI.S.  THKO.  D. 
WOOI.SBV,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D. 

Cap'ua  [Gr.  Kairiiij],  an  important  city  of  ancient  Italy, 
the  capital  of  Campania,  was  situated  on  u  plain  about  2 
miles  from  the  river  Vulturnus,  and  about  18  miles  N.  of 
Naples.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Ktrus- 
cans,  who  called  it  J'M/(II™II»I.  It  was  probably  nearly  as 
ancient  as  Rome  itself.  Capua  was  the  greatest  and  most 
opulent  city  of  Italy  about  ;150  B.  C.  It  was  conquered  by 
the  Romans  in  340'R.  C.,  but  it  continued  to  prosper  under 
the  Roman  power,  and  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic 
war  was  scarcely  inferior  to  the  great  cities  of  Rome  and 
Carthage.  Capua  was  noted  for  its  luxury  and  refinement. 
After  Hannibal  had  defeated  the  Roman  army  at  Cunnoj  in 
210  I!.  C.,  the  popular  party  of  Capua,  in  hopes  of  render- 
ing their  city  independent  of  Rome,  opened  their  gates  to 
the  Carthaginians,  who  spent  the  winter  in  Capua  and  be- 
came enervated  by  its  luxury.  The  Romans,  having  be- 
sieged the  city  anil  captured  it  in  211,  punished  its  revolt 
with  severity,  nullified  its  political  importance,  anil  reduced 
it  to  the  condition  of  a  provincial  town  of  the  most  degraded 
class.  It  continued,  however,  to  be  a  popular  city  for  sev- 
eral centuries,  but  it  was  taken  and  ruined  in  450  A.  1).  by 
Genseric  the  Vandal.  The  site  is  now  partly  occupied  by  a 
large  village  called  Santa  Maria  di  Capua,  with  'J733  in- 
habitants. Here  arc  visible  the  remains  of  a  grand  amphi- 
theatre. 

Capua  (anc.  Catilinum),  a  fortified  city  of  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Cascrta,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  river 
Volturno,  27  miles  by  rail  N.  of  Naples.  It  is  on  the 
railway  which  connects  Naples  with  Rome,  and  is  a  mili- 
tary station  of  the  first  class.  It  was  considered  one  of 
the  keys  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Naples.  Capua  con- 
tains a  remarkable  old  cathedral,  a  college,  and  several 
convents.  It  was  founded  on  the  site  of  (W/i'inim,  2  or  3 
miles  E.  of  the  ancient  Capua,  in  856  A.  D.  Pop.  12,548. 

Capuchin'  [Fr.  Ciippticin;  It.  Cnjipuccino}  Friars,  a 
branch  of  the  order  of  Franciscan  monks  which  originated 
in  Italy  in  1525.  They  derived  their  name  from  a  hood  or 
head-dress  (in  Italian  cappuccio).  They  are  a  branch  of 
the  Minorites  of  the  strictest  observance.  In  1859  the/ 
numbered  about  11,300.  They  arc  found  in  most  countries 
of  Christendom,  and  arc  said  to  be  increasing  in  numbers. 
They  have  a  few  convents  in  the  I".  S.  The  Capuchins 
are  remarkable  for  their  austere  discipline.  They  have 
never  cultivated  learning,  and  have  produced  few  eminent 
men.  One  of  the  best  known  of  its  recent  members  was 
the  late  Father  Matthew,  the  distinguished  advocate  of 
total  abstinence.  There  is  also  an  order  of  Capuchin  nuns 
who  arc  also  Franciscans  of  the  strictest  observance. 

Capuchin  Monkey,  a  species  of  South  American 
monkeys,  ('<•//«»  ciijiin-inuti,  which  receives  its  specific  name 
from  the  cowl-like  appearance  of  the  hairy  covering  of 
Other  species  of  the  genus  receive  the  same 

Capudan'  Pasha  (i.  «.  "captain-pasha,"  cnptidan 
being  a  corruption  of  the  It.  mpltiim,),  the  high  admiral 
or  commander-in-chief  of  the  Turkish  navy.  He  has  the 
control  of  all  naval  affairs,  appoints  all  the  officers  of 
the  navy,  and  is  governor  of  the  Turkish  islands  in  the 
Archipelago. 

Ca'put  Mor'tuum  [Lat.],  i.  e.  literally.  "  dead  head," 
...e  inert  residue  of  distillation  and  sublimation.  When 
sulphate  of  iron  is  distilled  at  a  red  heat,  it  leaves  a  res- 
idue of  red  oxide  of  iron,  which  the  alchemists  called 
ctiput  mortunm  ritrioli.  Its  symbol  was  a  death's  lieud  and 
cross  bones;  hence  cuput  mortuum  signified  also  a  "bug- 
bear," a  source  of  groundless  terror. 

Capyba'ra,  or  Capiba'ra  (//i/iW/io-i-iio  Capybara). 
is  the  largest  known  quadruped  of  the  order  Rodcntia,  and 
belongs  to  the  family  Cavidw.  It  is  an  aquatic  animal,  a 
native  of  South  America,  and  feeds  on  vegetable  food  ex- 
clusively. Its  dentition  resembles  that  of  the  eavy,  except 
that  the  grinding  teeth  are  formed  of  many  transverse 
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platen,  the  number  of  plaU'S  increasing  a»  the  animal  ad- 
vances in  age.     it  is  innllcn.Hive  and  easily  tamed.     The 


-\ 


Capybara. 

flesh  is  esteemed  good  food.     It  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  common  hog. 

Car.    Sec  RAILROAD  EQUIPMENT. 

<  'arab'ul;r,  a  family  of  coleopterous  or  beetle-like  in- 
sects, equivalent  to  the  Liniuean  genus  Cat-abut.  Its  species 
arc  very  numerous  and  of  various  habits.  Most  of  them 
arc  voracious  devourers  of  other  insects  and  of  worms;  the 
larva)  have  similar  propensities.  Some  of  them  are  more 
than  au  inch  in  length,  arid  with  rather  long  legs,  used  in 
pursuing  their  prey.  A  few  species  have  only  rudimentary 
u  iii_'.-.  Several  have  considerable  beauty  of  color  and 

Ills!  re. 

Carafoo'bo,  a  province  of  Venezuela,  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  E.  by  Caracas,  Aragua, 
and  Uuarieo.  on  the  S.  by  Portugueza,  and  on  the  W.  by 
I!arinas,  lian|uisiineto,  and  Coro.  The  province  of  Cojedcs 
has  lately  been  detached  from  this  province,  but  nothing 
definite  being  known  of  the  boundaries  of  Cojcdes,  we  treat 
of  the  two  as  one.  Area,  7300  square  miles.  The  northern 
part  of  the  province  is 
mountainous,  while  it  is 
level  in  the  S.  The  coun- 
trv  around  Lake  Valen- 
cia is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  districts  of  the  re- 
public. The  climate  is 
\ery  warm,  but  is  only 
unhealthy  on  the  sea- 
shore, the  chief  prod- 
ucts are  coffee,  cacao,  and 
sugar.  Chief  town,  Va- 
lencia. Pop.  230,509. 

Car'acal  (/-Y//*  (\tr- 


the  death  of  his  father,  in  21 1  A.  h..  h.-  a-'-.-mlt-d  the  throne, 
and  caused  his  brother  (irta  to  be  murdered.     He  also  mas- 
•I  several  thousand    tiieiM-    "\    (Ida, 
including  Pupinian,  the  great  juri.-t.    II  M 
reign    was  by  many  acts   of 

cruelty  and  infamy.    He  wafl  Msas^ 
near  Kdcss.i  in  '2  1  7  A.  1).,  rfT  the  in-tig:i- 
tion    of    Macriniir.    who    ln-cann-   hif   MH-- 
!  la  are  among 
the  most  striking  ruinf  nf  Koine. 

I  ;n;ir:i  1:1.  «.r  i  ;ti.i»  :u;i  llaylr 
I  /'••ft/borax),  a  genus  of  rapacious  birds 
peculiar  to  Ainrrieii.  und  ivgarded  as  » 
connecting  link  btitwe*-n  the  «-;iglc  ;u,d 
the  vulture.  They  i'rrd  on  carrion,  like 
the  vulture.  The  /'«/»/?,!, run  Iltnzil" 

which  is  found  in  Brazil  and  other  parts 
of  Aiiu-i  i«':i.  li;i-  line  plumage,  und  n 
ures  'tbout  tour  fed  Iroin  lip  to  tip  of  the 
wings.     Other  cpe  iwn. 

Caracas,  a  stateof  \'ene/.uel:i.  South 
America,  ir-  hounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  mi  the  E.  by  Barcelona, 
on  the  S.  by  (iuarico,  and  on  the  \V.  by 
Araguaand  Carabobo.  Area,  liO:>S  pquare 
miles.  The  surface  is  mostly  mountain- 
ous, with  fertile  vullcys  in  the  interior. 
This  state  contains  the  best  culthahd 
districts  of  the  republic.  Capital,  Car- 
acas. Pop.  173,041'. 

Caracas,  a  city,  the  capital  of  the 
above  province  and  of  the  republic  of 
Venezuela,  is  situated  12  miles  S.  of  La 
(iiiiivra,  and  ncarlv  '1000  feet  above  the 
lc\ci  of  the  sea:  lat.  10°  30'  50"  N..  Inn. 
67°  5'  W.  It  is  separated  from  La  Guiiyru,  its  seaport,  by 
a  high  mountain-ridge.  It  is  liberally  supplied  with  water 
by  several  streams  which  run  through  or  near  the  city.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  straight,  and  well  paved.  Among  the 
principal  edi6ces  are  the  cathedral  and  the  church  of  Alta 
Gracia.  Caracas  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop, 
and  contains  a  college  and  several  hospitals*  The  climate 
is  healthy,  but  the  place  is  subject  to  earthquakes,  one  of 
which  in  1812  destroyed  about  12,000  people.  The  chief 
articles  of  export  are  cacao,  cotton,  indigo,  coffee,  hides, 
etc.  Pop.  in  1869,  47,597. 

Cara'cci,  or  Carracci  (ANNIBAI.  or  ANNIBALE),  an 
excellent  painter,  was  born  in  Bologna  in  1560.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  his  uncle,  Ludovico  Caracci,  with  whom  he  was 
associated  as  a  founder  of  the  Bolognesc  school  of  paint- 
ing. The  pictures  which  he  painted  in  the  Farncse  Gallery 
in  Rome,  on  which  he  expended  eight  years,  are  considered 
his  best  works.  He  is  generally  regarded  as  the  greatest 
painter  of  the  Caracci  family.  Died  \\\  Come  in  160V.  (See 
KUGLEH'S  "Schools  of  Painting  in  Italy. "j 


acn/),  a  species  of  lynx 
found  in  tno  warm  parts 


of   Asia    and    in    Africa, 
supposed  to  bo   th< 

annual  as  that  which  the 

QI.     It 

i-  la  r^i-r  I  ban  a  fox,  and 
is  powerful  rnoii^ll  to  kill 
;i  h:>imd  w  ilh  ease.  The 
fur  of  the  upper  pail  is 
of  ;i  deep  in-own  or  wine- 
re  I.  it  -  oara  being  tufted 
witli  lmi<;  black  hair.  It 
is  naturally  lie  rt.ro,  but  is 
le  of  being  tamed. 
and  has  been  employed 
in  hunting. 

Caracal'la  (M.uin-s 

AvUMBt  ANTONINUS  BAJSUlTtm},  a  Roman  emperor,  a  son 
of  Septimius  Severus,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  188  A.  I).    On 


CaracaL 

Caracci,  or  Carracci  (Lrnovioo).  the  founder  of  the 
Bolognese  school  of  painting,  the  son  of  a  butcher  of  Bo- 
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logna,  was  born  in  loij.  He  was  noted  for  his  fidelity  to 
nature.  Among  hia  works  are  a  "  Transfiguration  "  and 
••  Tin'  Preaching  of  John  the  Baptist."  He  had  several 
eminent  pupils,  including  Domeniohino  and  Ouido  Keni. 
Hied  in  Itiltf. 

Caraccio'li  (FRANCESCO),  PRIXCE,  an  Italian  admiral, 
t.orn  nt  Naples  about  17  is.  IK-  entered  the  service  of 
the  Parthenopian  Republic  formed  at  Naples  in  IT'.IS,  and 
obtained  the  command  of  a  small  fleet.  Ho  repulsed  the 
Anglo-Sicilian  fleet  in  1789.  After  Naples  had  surrendered 
to  the  royalists  he  was  arrested  and  huug  by  the  order 
of  Lord  Nelson  in  1799. 

Car'acole  [Sp.  caracal],  a  French  term  used  in  horse- 
manship or  the  manege  to  denote  a  semi-round  or  half- 
turn.  Svhcn  cavalry  advance  to  charge  in  battle  they 
sometimes  perform  caracoles  in  order  to  perplex  the 
enemy,  and  excite  a  doubt  whether  they  will  attack  the 
flank  or  the  front. 

Carac'tacus,  or  C'ara'doc,  a  brave  king  of  the  Si- 
lures,  a  tribe  of  ancient  Britons  who  lived  in  Wales.  He 
resisted  ilie  Roman  invading  armies  for  nine  years,  but 
WHS  ut  length  defeated,  and  was  carried  a  captive  to  Rome 
in  51  A.  D.  His  deportment  in  the  presence  of  the  em- 
peror Claudius  was  admired  by  the  Romans,  who  treated 
him  with  clemency. 

Cara'doc  Sand'stone,  a  deposit  originally  described 
bv  Murchison  as  one  of  the  principal  members  of  his 
lower  Silurian  series.  It  is  found  at  Caor  Caradoc,  in 
Shropshire,  and  is  remarkably  rich  in  trilobitcs.  Among 
the  other  fossils  of  this  deposit  arc  Brachiopoda  and  Grap- 
tolites.  The  thickness  of  the  beds  in  some  places  reaches 
9000  feet. 

Cara'fa  de  Colobra'no  (MICIIELE),  an  Italian  musi- 
cian and  composer,  born  at  Naples  Nov.  28,  1785.  Ho  bc- 
ramo  a  resident  of  Paris  about  1821.  Among  his  works 
arc  operas  entitled  "II  Sonnambulo"  and  "  Massaniello." 
Died  July  28,  1872. 

Caraites.    See  KARAITES,  by  REV.  S.  ADLER,  PH.  D. 

Car'alis,  or  Cal'aris,  the  capital  or  chief  town  of 
ancient  Sardinia,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Car- 
thaginians  before  the  Second  Punic  war.  It  had  a  good 
port,  and  was  for  many  centuries  an  important  place.  The 
site  of  it  is  now  occupied  by  Cagliari. 

Carambo'la,  an  East  India  fruit  produced  by  the 
Arcrrhoa  Carambola,  a  small  evergreen  tree  of  the  natural 
order  Oxalidaceco.  The  fruit  is  about  as  large  as  a  duck's 
egg,  and  has  five  longitudinal  ribs,  with  a  thin,  smooth, 
yellow  rind.  The  pulp  has  an  agreeable  flavor  (sweet  or 
:i  -id],  and  is  used  in  making  sherbets,  tarts,  etc.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  generally-cultivated  fruits  in  India,  and  is 
sometimes  called  Coromandel  gooseberry.  The  tree  has 
irritable  or  sensitive  leaves,  and  exhibits  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  phenomenon  called  sleep  of  plants.  The  acid 
fruit  called  bilimbi  grows  on  another  species  of  Averrhoa. 

Car'amel  [said  to  be  from  Lat.  canna,  "cane,"  and  met, 
"honey"  or  "sugar,"  i.  e.  "cane-sugar"],  a  name  given  to 
the  dark-brown  substance  produced  by  burning  sugar  or 
exposing  it  to  a  great  heat.  It  is  also  formed  in  the  pro- 
cess of  roasting  coffee  and  malt.  It  is  used  to  color  wino 
and  to  adulterate  coffee.  Caramel  is  also  a  sort  of  confec- 
tionery. 

Cara'na  Resin,  or  Gum-Cara'na,  the  product  of 
an  unknown  .South  American  tree.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  melts  at  a  low  temperature. 

Cara'pa,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Meliacese,  na- 
tives of  warm  climates.  C'trapa  (ntiaucnuis  is  a  large  tree 
called  andcraba,  which  grows  in  Guiana,  and  has  large 
pinnate  leaves.  Its  bark  is  reputed  a  valuable  febrifuge, 
and  is  used  in  tanning.  Masts  of  ships  are  made  of  the 
trunks.  Lamp  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  this  tree 
and  from  those  of  the  Cnra/xt  fi'inm-, 'it*/*,  which  is  a  native 
of  Guinea.  Its  oil  is  used  to  protect  the  bodies  of  the  na- 
tives from  the  bites  of  insects. 

Car'apace,  the  upper  shell  or  dorsal  shield  of  chelo- 
nian  reptiles  (turtles  and  tortoises)  and  of  the  Crustacea 
Mabn'osti-aea  lerabs  and  lobsters).  In  the  Chclonia  it  is 
chiefly  an  expansion  of  the  ribs  covered  by  a  thick  layer 
of  horny  substance.  The  latter  is  most  peculiar  in  the 
hawk's-hill  turtle,  furnishing  the  tortoise-shell  of  commerce. 
Caraquettc,  IjOwer,  a  port  of  entry  in  Gloucester 
eo.,  Mow  Brunswick,  has  a  good  harbor  and  extensive  fish- 
eries. Pop.  about  1500. — The  settlement  of  UPPER  CARA- 
"i-ETTE,  in  the  same  parish,  has  about  000  inhabitants. 

Carasco'sa  (MICIIELK),  born  in  Sicily;  was  an  officer 
successively  in  the  armies  of  King  Ferdinand,  the  Neapoli- 
tan republic,  King  Joseph,  and  Joachim  Murnt;  signed  the 
convention  of  ( 'asalanza ;  was  made  minister  of  war ;  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolution;  was  defeated;  fled  to 


London,  and  fell  therein  a  duel.     His  "  M6moires  surla  R6- 
volution  de  Naples  en  1821  "  appeared  in  London  in  1N2I!. 

Car'at  [from  the  <}r.  «</>aTioi>,  a  "little  horn;"  a  "pod" 
of  the  locust  tree ;  also  a  minute  weight],  a  term  used  by 
jewellers  in  weighing  gold  and  precious  stones.  For  dia- 
monds a  carat  is  three  and  one-sixth  troy  grains,  a  "  carat 
grain"  being  one-fourth  of  this.  In  assaying  gold,  cither 
the  pound,  ounce,  or  any  other  weight  is  divided  into 
twenty-four  parts,  in  order  to  designate  the  proportion  of 
pure  gold  in  an  alloy  with  another  metal  or  metals.  That 
which  contains  \  \  of  gold  is  said  to  be  "twenty-two  carats 
fine."  There  is  here  no  absolute  designation  of  weight. 

Carau'sius,  one  of  the  three  Augusti  who  shared  the 
rule  of  the  Roman  world  between  the  years  A.  D.  286  and 
294,  and  emperor  of  Britain,  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  of  whom  so  little  is  known,  except  results, 
that  scarcely  any  history  does  justice  to  the  extraordinary 
ability  which  first  discovered  and  developed  the  real  bent 
"I1  Saxon  and  Dutch  genius  for  the  naval  service.  He  was 
a  Menapian,  that  is,  a  member  of  a  confederation  (Meen- 
aft)  which  inhabited  the  debatable  or  sea-land  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhine,  Maas,  and  Schelde,  a  coast  which  has  given 
birth  to  the  greatest  admiral  of  the  world,  Ruyter.  and  to 
Tromp,  in  Holland,  and  in  France,  to  John  Bart  and  Du- 
quesne.  Whether  he  was  of  noble  and  conspicuous  or  of 
humble  parentage  is  not  certain,  neither  his  real  name,  for 
Ciirausius  is  most  probably  a  Latin  corruption  of  one  whoso 
base  was  Karl.  Nothing  is  stated  of  his  birth,  youth,  and 
education,  nor  of  the  steps  by  which  he  rose  to  high  rank, 
extensive  influence,  and  vast  power,  except  a  brief  notice 
of  his  co-operation  in  putting  down  the  rebellion  of  the 
Bagaudse,  A.  D.  285,  in  Gaul.  His  name,  indeed,  in  gen- 
eral history,  is  first  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
alted position  of  "count  of  the  Saxon  shore"  "and  admiral 
of  the  northern  seas" — a  maritime  jurisdiction  which  would 
have  satisfied  even  the  towering  ambition  of  a  Wallenstcin. 
His  services  were  so  brilliant  in  this  connection  that  the 
Britons,  suffering  from  the  depredations  of  the  Saxon  and 
Frank  pirates,  whom  he  had  first  beaten  into  submission 
and  then  converted  through  admiration  into  devoted  allies, 
besought  him  to  assume  the  sovereignty  of  their  island. 
Having  organized  a  marine  victorious  against  the  pirates, 
which  before  his  advent  had  filled  the  "narrow  seas,"  and  once 
in  possession  of  Britain,  he  established  a  navy  which  over- 
threw so  triumphantly  all  that  Rome  could  marshal  against 
him  that  the  two  August!,  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  ac- 
knowledged him  as  the  Third,  as  contemporary  coins  attest. 
Space  being  denied  to  do  more  than  flash  a  telegraphic 
indication  of  the  magnitude  and  brilliancy  of  Carausius, 
the  curious  reader  is  referred  to  three  books  which  contain 
all  that  is  known  of  this  wonderful  man:  Dr.  William 
Stnkeley's  ••  ilednllic  History  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Valer- 
ius Carausius,  emperor  in  Britain,"  1757 ;  Guenebrier's 
less  extensive  but  even  more  satisfactory  treatise,  both 
in  the  De  Peyster  alcove  N.  Y.  Historical  Society  ;  and 
'•Carausius,"  1858,  and  "Ancient,  Mcdiajval,  and  Modern 
Netherlands,"  1859,  by  the  author  of  this  article,  the  tv  •  • 
the  result  of  the  labors  of  years,  without  regard  to  expense 
in  the  collection  of  authorities.  Carausius  maintained  him- 
self as  independent  monarch  of  Britain  and  of  a  Frank  con- 
federation at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  for  about  seven  years, 
during  which  time  he  destroyed  two  Roman  fleets  or  navies ; 
carried  his  arms  into  the  Highlands  of  Scotland;  chastised 
the  Picts  and  Scots,  leaving  a  name  whose  mention  in  their 
songs  and  traditions  testified  the  respect  he  inspired.  Ossian 
in  his  poems  gives  him  the  most  appropriate  title  of  "King 
of  Ships."  He  rebuilt  the  wall  of  Scverus,  constructed  a 
trophy  or  triumphal  memorial  which  excited  the  curiosity 
of  the  learned,  until  it  was  wantonly  destroyed  within  a 
century,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Carron,  a  stream  which  takes 
its  nnine  from  him.  His  munificence  attracted  the  finest 
artists  of  the  day  to  his  island  empire,  of  whose  ability  nu- 
merous specimens  exist  in  coins  exquisite  for  the  period, 
some  of  which  bear  the  effigies  of  Carausius  and  his  cm- 
press.  Queen  Oriuna.  He  established  a  fair  at  Sturbich 
or  Stourbridge,  near  Cambridge,  that  continues  to  exist 
until  this  day,  and  a  water-communication  between  the 
Humber  and  the  Peterborough  rivers  by  means  of  a  canal 
known  as  the  Car-die  or  dyke,  which  served  for  the  three- 
fold purpose  of  obviating  the  dangerous  navigation  of  the 
Cimbric  Ocean,  for  military  communication,  and  for  drain- 
age, especially  of  the  Lincolnshire  fens.  Of  this  vestiges 
still  exist.  In  the  midst  of  his  developing  military  power, 
administrative  sagacity,  general  munificence,  and  prescient 
organization,  he  was  assassinated  at  York,  the  vicarian  or 
Roman  capital  of  Britain,  A.  D.  293-294,  by  his  prime  min- 
ister and  confidential  friend,  Allectus — a  name  by  some  con- 
sidered rather  as  a  title  indicative  of  office  than  a  proper 
appellation.  The  military  and  naval  preparation  of  Carau- 
sius enabled  the  traitor  to  maintain  his  usurped  dominion 
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for  three   years,  when  tin-    Kmnali    power,  under  the 

Coo   1:1111111?  Chlorus  anil  his  lieutenant-general  A.-eh  pioda- 

Ins- idc  :i  triple  iin  asion  up  the  Bristol  Channel  from  the 

W.(  across  tin-  Channel  from  the  S..  and  n|>  the  Thames  from 
I  !»•  M..  mill  put  an  cnil  In  tin1  independent  .-">\  cr»  igllty  of 
Britain,  mill  reunited  il  In  tin-  empire  by  a  .-erics  of  Con- 
flicts, Illi'  last  ill  Ilii-  streel-  of  London.  In  Ilir  must  im- 

pnriiint.  in  the  W.,  Alloctus  was  slain.  Of  all  tin-  scries 
of  monarch!,  two  ili'i-iili'illy  among  the  greatest  or  ablest 
who  have  honored  the  British  crown  l.y  tin-  waring  of  it 
wen-  tin-  Hollanders  Carausius  of  .Mi-nupia  uml  William 
III.  nf  Orange.  J.  WATTS  UK  I'KYSTKII. 

Carava'ca,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  tin-  province  of  Mnn-ia, 
is  i. n  tin-  slopi-  "I'  a  hill  -III  mill-.-  N.  W.  ..I  .Mur.-ia.  It  has 
an  nlil  castle,  a  college,  ami  a  fine  clinn-li.  Kxcollcnt  wine 
in  jiri'ilm-i-d  in  the  neighborhood.  1'op.  li.-:'.'.'. 

<  iinivu'ggio,  a  walled  town  of  Italy,  in  tl 
nf  Bergamo^  88  niilrs  l.y  rail  K.  nf  Milan.      Mere  are  two 
hand.-ome  i-bun-hes.     The  melons  of  thin  place  are  noted 
through""!   I  Inly.      I'op.  5685. 

Carnvaggio,  da  (MiriiAn.  AWKI.O),  an  Italian 
painter.  I,., rn  nl  Caravaggio  in  l.'ili'.P.  Hi.-  proper  name 
.1 1.  n  \i  i,  AMJKI.O  AMKIIIIIIII  (or  .M,,iiji;i ).  Hi-  imitiiti-il 
no  model  rxi-i'pt  nature,  and  formed  an  original  style.  Hi' 
cM'i'lli'd  in  chiaroscuro  and  coloring.  His  wild  and 
gloomy  character  is  reflected  iii  liis  works.  Among  hie 
in:i-i<'i  pieces  an;  a  "  Supper  at  Kmmaus  "  mid  ••  The  Fraud- 
ulent liamblcrs."  Ilia  temper  was  quarrelsome.  Died  in 
1609. 

Car'avan  [Arabic  and  Persian  &araw4»1,  a  company 
of  merchant!  or  pilgrims  who  associate  together  in  order 
to  traverse  with  greater  security  the  deserts  of  Africa  and 
\  n.  The  commercial  intercourse  of  those  regions  has 

I i  in, m  the  remotcBt  ages  carried  on  chiefly  by  caravans 

,,|  camels.  In  .Mohiimiiiedan  i-ountries  large  caravans  of 
pilgrims  are  annually  assembled  to  perform  the  journey  to 
Me-™.  The  most  important  regular  caravans  are  those 
nhich  annually  tra\i-l  to  Mecca  from  the  three  following 
points — Damascus.  Cairo,  and  Babylon.  The  caravan  of 
|i:im.i-.'!i  .  is  said  to  consist  of  more  than  :;M.IHIII  pilgrims 
and  merchants,  many  of  whom  arc  Europeans.  Each 
caravan  is  under  the  command  of  a  chief. 

Caravan'serai',  or  Caravan'sary  [Arable  kuraiefin. 
a  "  caravan,"  and  serd'i,  a  •'  palace  "  or  "  inn  "],  also  called 
Khan,  an  Oriental  public-house  or  unfurnished  inn  for 
the  shelter  and  lodging  of  travellers  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
The  travellers  in  those  regions  usually  carry  their  own 
food  with  them.  Each  of  these  inns  is  commonly  a  square 
building  of  four  wings  built  round  a  courtyard,  in  which 
the  beasts  of  burden  are  confined.  There  is  always  a  well 
or  spring  of  water  in  it.  The  wings  are  divided  into  small 
lodging-r us,  MI  nhich  the  traveller  finds  no  bed  or  furni- 
ture Imt  that  which  he  carries  with  him.  In  ninny  caravan- 
serais the  hospitality  is  gratuitous.  It  was  in  the  stable 

i.t'  ni f  them  (called  inn*  in  the  Bible)  that  our  Saviour 

was  born. 

Car'away  (rVmim  Cam!},  a  plant  of  the  order  I'm- 
bclliferiB,  grows  wild  in  Southern  Europe  and  in  some  parts 
of  Awia.  It  is  cultivated  in  Europe  and  America  for  its 
aromatic  seeds  (carpels),  which  arc  used  in  medicine  as  a 
carminative  and  tonic.  They  are  also  used  as  a  condiment 
b\ nfcctioners,  pastry-cooks,  and  perfumers.  Their  aro- 
matic principle.-  depend  On  a  Volatile  oil  called  oil  of  e;u:i 

n:i\.  nhich  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  crushed  seeds 
with  water.  It  is  administered  by  physicians  to  correct 
the  nauseating  and  griping  tendencies  of  some  cathartic 
medloinM, 

Carbazo'tic  Ac'id,  or  Pi'cric  Acid  (C«Hj(Npj)jO), 
a  bitter  cr\.-laHi/.ablc  acid,  composed  of  carbon,  nitrogen 
(it/.ote).  and  oxygen,  ami  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric 
a'-i,l  on  indigo,  on  carbolic  acid,  and  on  many  other  organic 
substances.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  yellow  crystal.-,  which 
are  -olnble  ill  alcohol,  and  dissolve  in  eighty  or  ninety 
times  their  weight  of  cold  water.  It  is  an  important  dye- 
stuff.  When  silk  which  has  been  treated  with  a  mordant 
of  alum  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  this  acid,  it  is  d\ed 
of  a  beautiful  permanent  yellow  color.  The  pierate  (car- 
ba/.otjite)  of  potassium,  when  heated,  explodes  with  tre- 
men.lons  violence,  and  was  used  in  the  Franco-Prus-ian 
u:i>  in  blowing  up  bridges,  etc.  As  this  salt  is  nearly  in- 
soluble in  water,  the  acid  has  been  proposed  as  a  test  for 
pnla.-h.  It  in  sometimes  called  iiilro-phcni«ie  acid. 

Car'bidrs,  formerly  called  Cnrbnrrts,  arc  chemical 
{•(impounds  of  eirbon  nitli  a  metal.  None  of  them  occur 
in  a  natural  state. 

Car'binf .  or  Car'abinc  [It.  camliinn.  probably  from 
rarahin.  a  light-horseman  among  the  Arabs],  a  liirht  inns- 
kct,  a  firearm  used  by  cavalry  and  artillery,  is  shorter  in 


the  barrel  than  the  infantry  musket  or  rifle.     The  best  ear- 
ire    nou   rith'd.      'flu    Aiii'-nran    hrerch  loading 
bine  has  usually  a  barrel  about  twenty  two   inches  long, 
baa  a  long  range,  and  may  be  tired   with  rapidity.     (Bw 
SMALL-ARMS,  by  UK.V  P.  V.  HAUNKII,  I.  S.  Aimj.i 

Car'bo  M'vrni  I'M-HIMH),  a  Roman  general  who  was 
elected  consul  in  Mi  H.  C.,  and  was  a  partisan  of  Matins  in 
il  war  that  ensued.  He  eommnndcd  in  a  battle 
against  Sulla  at  Clusium,  and  soon  after  that  event  w:i 
teated  by  Metcllus  at  Faienlia.  Having  fled  to  Africa,  le- 
was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  di  ath  in  *'l  B.  C. 

Carbohy'drogens,  or  Ilydrocar'bons,  in  or, 

chemi-try,  a  inpounds,  composed  of  earbon  and 

hyilrogen   in   such  proportions   that  the  members  of  the 
group  differ  from  each  other  in  definite  and  regular  num- 
bers of  Atom*      I' he  best-marked  group  of  carbohv  di  ' 
commence.-  with  meth\lenc  (CHx),  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  first  step  in  the  series,  and  by  the  successive  addi- 
tion of  two  atoms  of  earbon  and  hydrogen  we  obtain  ctln 
lone  or  olefmnt  gas  (CjHi),  propy Icne  or  propcne  ( <-'4ll«),  etc. 

Carbol'ic  Acid,  also  called  Phen'ic  Acid,  Phi-'- 
mil,  and  C'ar'bol,  a  labftano* discovered  by  Runge  in 
I1-:;  |,  ig  obtained  by  repeated  distillation  of  coal-tar  at  a 
moderately  elevated  temperature.  Its  formula  (new  nuta- 
tion) is  C|Ils.01I.  When  pure  it  crystallizes  in  colorlesi 
needles,  which  liquefy  on  the  addition  of  a  small  amount 
of  water.  1'  m  twenty  parts  of  water  by  weight. 

and  also  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  oils.  Specific  gravity, 
1.066.  It  melt!  at  95°  F.,  and  boils  at  356°,  and  is  inflam- 
mable. In  odor,  taste,  and  caustic  property  it  resembles 
wood-crcasote.  for  which,  indeed,  it  is  often  sold.  It  is 
not,  chemically,  an  acid,  being  more  allied  to  the  aromatic 
alcohols.  When  applied  to  the  skin  it  causes  at  first  a 
sense  of  burning,  with  the  appearance  of  a  white  spot,  and 
then  the  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  part.  This  antcsthetio 
action  has  been  recently  applied  in  medicine  and  surgery. 

The  most  important  property  of  carbolic  acid  is  its  in- 
fluence upon  organic  matter  and  living  organisms  as  an 
antiseptic  and  disinfectant.  It  coagulates  albumen  (when 
warm)  by  abstracting  its  water.  This  enables  it  to  pre- 
mium! tissues  from  putrefaction  for  some  time,  but 
not  so  effectually  as  alcohol.  It  is  destructive  to  minute 
forme  of  life,  and  has  hence  been  generally  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  disinfectants.  Lister  of  Olasgow 
has  especially  advocated  its  use  in  connection  with  the 
"  germ-theory  "  of  disease.  Doubts  have  been  recently  cast 
upon  its  value  by  the  observations  of  Dr.  Parkes  in  Eng- 
land, Dr.  Bill  in  the  U.  8.,  and  others.  It  is  certainly  a 
feeble  deodorizer  as  compared  with  chlorine.  Internally, 
it  has  been  used  in  the  treatment  of  many  diseases  with 
benefit,  especially  in  cancer.  Locally  applied,  in  solution 
with  water  or  oil,  it  lessens  considerably  the  tendency  to 
suppuration.  (See  Ajinrs  SMITH,  SI.  1).,  "  On  Disinfection," 
Edinburgh,  1869;  A.  E.  SANSOM.  M.  I).,  "The  Antiseptic 
System,"  London,  1871 ;  and  1.  II.  liii.i..  M.D.,  "American 
Journal  of  Medical  Scii  i,,-i-s,"  July,  1872.)  (Sec  also  the 
article  PHENOL,  by  PROK.  C.  F.  CHANDLER,  PH.  D.,  LL.D.) 

HK.NKY  HAHTSIIOIIXK. 

Car'bon  [Lat.  carba,  "a  coal"],  symbol  C,  an  im- 
portant chemical  element  or  simple  substance  which  i< 
abundant  in  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms. 
It  occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  combinations, 
being  the  combustible  base  of  charcoal  and  fossil  coal.  It 
also  occurs  uncombined  in  the  diamond,  which  is  pun- 
talliied  carbon,  and  in  graphite  or  plumbago.  Its  atomic 
j  weight  is  6,  or,  according  to  the  new  notation.  I'J.  li  i- 
remarkablc  for  its  allotropic  character,  and  is  extremely 
infusible  and  unalterable  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is 
the  only  element  that  is  always  present  in  aniuial  and 
vegetable  substances.  In  its  ordinary  forme  it  is  a  good 
conductor  of  electricity,  but  the  diamond  is  a  non-conduc- 
tor. United  with  oxygen,  it  forms  carbonic  acid  (COi), 
which  occurs  in  the  atmosphere, in  limestone,  marble,  dolo- 
mite, etc.  (See  CARIUIMI-  Ann. I  With  nitrogen  it  t 
an  important  ciknpound  called  cyanogen.  In  plants  and 
animals  it  occurs  as  one  of  the  principal  constituents  of 
wood,  gum.  starch,  sugar,  oil,  gelatin,  fibrin,  etc..  in  which 
it  is  combined  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  The  various 
forms  of  earbon  are  combustible,  but  they  are  not  at'- 
by  any  degree  of  heat  except  in  the  presence  of  air  or 
o'xyirc'n.  Carbon  n  -i-ts  the  action  of  many  reaii'-nts  which 
ilicr  -imple  -nl  -tances.  It  is  insoluble  in  all  known 
liquids.  In  tin,:  of  the  elements  it  is  arranged 

with  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  boron,  which  are  called 
tctratomie  im  (avoids,  or  non-metallic  mbctaoeer,  \  com- 
pound of  carbon  with  a  metal  is  called  a  carbide  or  carburet. 
Coke  and  lampblack  are  more  or  less  impure  artificial  forms 
of  earbon. 

Carbon,  a  county  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.     Area,  100 
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square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Lehigh  River,  and 
also  (trained  by  the  Mahoning  and  other  creeks.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  S.  K.  by  the  Kittatinny  or  Blue  Mountain, 
and  traversed  by  several  other  high  ridges.  This  county 
derives  its  name  anil  its  prosperity  from  its  rich  mines  of 
good  anthracite  coal.  The  stratum  or  bed  of  coal  near  the 
top  of  Mauch  Chunk  Mountain  is  about  fifty  feet  thick. 
Wheat,  corn,  rye.  buckwheat,  and  potatoes  are  the  chief 
crops  raised.  Lumber  is  manufactured  quite  extensively. 
Carbon  county  is  intersected  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R. 
Capital,  Mauch  Chunk.  Pop.  28,144. 

Carbon,  a  county  of  Wyoming  Territory,  bordering  on 
Colorado.  It  is  intcrscetcd'liy  the  North  Fork  of  the  Platte 
River,  and  also  drained  by  the  Medicine  Bow  River.  The 
surface  is  diversified  and  mountainous,  and  partly  occupied 
by  elevated  plains.  The  southern  part  is  traversed  by  the 
Medicine  Bow  Mountains.  Iron  and  good  lignitio  coal 
abound  here.  The  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  DUMI  through  this 
county.  Capital,  Kawling.s  Springs.  Pop.  1368. 

Carbon,  a  township  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
2233. 

Carbon,  a  post-village  of  Carbon  co.,  Wy.,  on  the 
Union  Pacitic  R.  R.,  S3  miles  \.  W.  of  Laramie.  has  coal- 
mines which  give  employment  to  a  largo  number  of  men. 
It  is  7008  feet  above  the  sea. 

Carbona'ri  is  the  name  of  a  secret  political  society, 
founded  during  the  French  rule  in  Naples  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  After  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons in  Naples  the  society  rapidly  increased.  In  1820 
they  organized  branches  in  France,  and  after  the  defeat  of 
the  revolutionary  party  in  Naples  and  Piedmont,  Paris 
became  their  head-quarters.  After  the  revolution  of  1830 
the  society  disappeared,  although  as  late  as  1841  a  society 
of  Carbonari  was  found  to  exist  in  Southern  France.  In 
the  revolution  of  1848  they  took  no  part. 

Car'bonated  (or  Acid'ulons)  Wa'ters  are  those 
which  contain  a  large  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The 
term  is  applied  to  mineral  springs,  as  those  of  Seltzer,  Pyr- 
mont,  Salzbruun,  and  Reinerz.  Such  waters  sparkle  much 
when  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another.  They  are  re- 
freshing and  exhilarating,  and  are  useful  in  some  disordered 
states  of  the  stomach.  At  St.  Neetairc,  in  France  ( Puy-de- 
Ddme),  the  proportion  of  gas  condensed  in  the  water  is 
said  to  be  as  four  volumes  to  one;  in  most  waters  it  is 
much  less. 

Car'bonates,  salts  containing  carbonic  acid.  They 
may  bo  easily  identified  by  the  effervescence  which  results 
when  they  are  brought  into  contact  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
or  nitric  acid.  Of  this  numerous  class  of  salts  the  most 
important  are  carbonate  of  lime,  which  occurs  in  the  form 
of  limestone,  marble,  etc.,  carbonate  of  potash,  and  car- 
bonate of  soda.  (See  POTASH  and  SODA,  by  PROF.  C.  F. 
CHANDLER.)  Crystallized  carbonate  of  lime  is  called  CAL- 
CAREOUS SPAR  (which  see). 

Carbon  Bisulphide  is  a  heavy,  clear  liquid  com- 
pound of  carbon  and  sulphur,  very  volatile  and  very  in- 
flammable. It  is  composed  of  one  atom  of  carbon  and  two 
of  sulphur,  and  is  obtained  by  passing  the  vapor  of  sulphur 
over  red-hot  charcoal.  Its  symbol  is  CS2-  It  has  great 
solvent  power,  and  is  largely  used  in  chemistry  and  the 
arts  as  a  solvent  of  caoutchouc  and  other  organic  matters. 
This  compound  is  a  sulphur  acid,  and  when  combined  with 
sulphur  bases  it  produces  compounds  of  the  class  known 
as  sulpho-carbonates. 

Car'bondale,  a  city  of  Jackson  co.,  111.,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Illinois  Central,  Grand  Tower  and  Carbondale, 
and  Carbondalo  and  Shawnectown  R.  Rs.,  27  miles  E.  of 
the  Mississippi,  is  the  seat  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal 
University.  It  has  an  active  trade  in  cotton,  tobacco,  fruit, 
lumber,  building-stone,  and  farm  produce,  and  has  one 
weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  2400;  of  township,  3370. 

ANDRUW  LITE,  ED.  "  OBSERVER." 

Carbondale,  a  post-village  of  Osage  co..  Kan.,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Atchison  Topeka  ami  Santa  I'e  and  the 
Lawrence  and  South-eastern  R.  Rs.,  68  miles  from  Atchi- 
son. It  has  extensive  mines  of  coal. 

Carbondale,  a  city  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.,  is  on  the 
Laekawanna  River,  and  at  the  head  or  north-eastern  end 
of  the  Lackawanna  Valley.  It  is  on  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  It.  R.,  about  1 7  miles  N.  E.  of  Scranton,  and  is  the 
southern  terminus  of  a  branch  railroad  which  connects 
with  the  Erie  R.  R.  at  Susquehanna.  It  contains  about 
nine  churches,  one  national  bank,  one  savings  bank,  and 
two  newspaper-offices.  Large  quantities  of  anthracite  coal 
arc  mined  in  this  vicinity.  Pop.  6303,  or,  including  Car- 
bondale township.  7114.  En.  CARBONDALK  •'  ADVAM-K." 

Carbonear',  a  port  of  entry  of  Newfoundland,  on  the 
N.  side  of  Conception  Bay,  31  miles  from  St.  John's.  It 


has  an  extensive  trade  in  fish,  a  commercial  and  a  gram- 
mar school.  Pop.  about  2000. 

Carbon'ic  Acid  is  the  popular  and  former  scientific 
name  of  a  compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  atom  of  carbon  to  two  of  oxygen.  It  is  culled 
in  the  new  chemical  nomenclature  CARBONIC  OXIDE,  CAIIHDN 
DIOXIDE,  or  CARBONIC  ANHYDRIDE.  It  is  easily  prepared  by 
putting  marble-dust  or  chalk  into  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  latter  acid,  combining  with  the  lime, 
sets  free  the  carbonic  acid  as  a  colorless,  slightly  pungent 
jriis  of  the  specific  gravity  1.524.  When  this  gas  is  sub- 
mitted to  a  pressure  of  thirty-six  atmospheres  at  32°  F.,  it 
becomes  a  light  limpid  liquid,  without  acid  properties, 
readily  miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  with  water 
or  fixed  oils.  When  this  liquid  is  allowed  to  evaporate  in 
the  open  air,  it  produces  cold  so  intense  that  the  unevap- 
orated  residue  of  the  liquid  solidifies  into  a  snow-like  sub- 
stance, below  100°  F.  in  temperature.  By  evaporating  this 
substance  in  a  vacuum  the  spirit-thermometer  can  be  made 
to  fall  to  — 160°  F.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  regarded  by  many 
authorities  as  poisonous,  while  others  assert  that  it  destroys 
life  by  exclusion  of  oxygen,  like  water  in  drowning.  These 
last  authorities  state  that  the  narcotic  effects  attributed  to 
this  gas  are  really  due  to  the  presence  of  carbonous  oxide 
(CO),  which  is  an  undoubted  poison.  (See  article  next  be- 
low.) The  choke-damp  of  coal-mines  contains  both  these 
gases.  Carbonic  acid  is  a  constant  result  of  ordinary  com- 
bustion and  fermentation,  and  of  the  respiration  of  animals. 
It  furnishes  to  plants,  through  their  leaves,  a  very  import- 
ant part  of  their  nourishment. 

Carbon'ic  Ox'ide,  called  in  the  new  nomenclature 
Carbonous  Oxide  or  Carbon  Monoxide  (symbol 
CO),  a  compound  of  one  atom  of  carbon  with  one  atom  of 
oxygen,  has  the  atomic  weight  of  14  or  (new)  28.  It  is 
fatally  deleterious  to  animals  if  they  inhale  it.  and  extin- 
guishes flame,  but  it  burns  with  a  blue  flame  in  contact  with 
air,  and  thus  forms  carbonic  acid.  It  is  a  colorless  and 
insipid  gas,  which  has  never  been  liquefied  nor  solidified. 
Specific  gravity,  .967.  It  docs  not  occur  naturally,  but 
may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  oxalic 
acid,  by  passing  carbonic  acid  over  red-hot  charcoal,  or  by 
heating  to  redness  chalk  or  pounded  marble  with  iron- 
filings  or  zinc.  Even  when  largely  diluted  with  air,  it  asts 
as  a  narcotic  poison  to  those  who  inhale  it.  This  gas  does 
not  perform  any  active  part  in  natural  phenomena,  but  in 
the  reduction  of  ores,  as  in  the  blast  furnace,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

CARBONIC  OXIDE,  in  the  new  nomenclature,  is  a  name  for 
CARBONIC  ACID  (which  see). 

Carboniferous  [from  the  Lat.  carbof  "coal,"  and 
ff.ro,  to  "bear"],  producing  or  containing  carbon  or  coal, 
a  geological  term  applied  to  the  strata  of  rocks  which  are 
connected  with  the  coal-beds  and  arc  intcrstratified  with 
them.  The  period  which  followed  the  Devonian  age  is 
called  by  some  geologists  the  carboniferous  age.  It  was  the 
third  and  lust  age  of  the  palteozoic  era. 

Carboniferous  Formation,  the  series  of  rocks 
(sandstones,  shales,  limestones,  etc.)  which  occur  in  con- 
nection and  alternation  with  the  coal-beds,  and  were  depos- 
ited during  the  carboniferous  age.  (See  COAL  and  AN- 
THRACITE, by  PROF.  J.  S.  NEWBERRY,  M.  D.  LL.D.) 

Carboniferous  Limestone,  sometimes  called  Sub- 
Carboniferous  or  Mountain  Limestone,  is  one  of 
the  lower  and  older  rocks  of  the  carboniferous  system.  It 
mostly  contains  magnesia,  is  of  coralline  formation,  and  is 
rich  in  organic  remains,  among  which  are  many  encrinites 
or  Crinoidca  and  marine  shells.  This  limestone  is  largely 
developed  in  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  in  England,  in 
Russia,  Germany,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  other  parts  of  the 
U.S.  Some  varieties  of  it  arc  valuable  for  building-stone. 

Carboniferous  System,  the  name  given  to  the  strata 
which  were  deposited  during  the  carboniferous  age  of  geol- 
ogy, and  which  are  interposed  between  the  Devonian  sys- 
tem and  the  Permian  strata.  Most  of  the  great  coal-lieids 
of  the  world  belong  to  this  system  of  formation,  which  is 
largely  developed  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  other 
States  of  the  Union. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  lower  and  older  member 
of  the  carboniferous  system  in  England  and  Western  Eu- 
rope generally,  as  well  as  in  North  America,  is  a  vast  de- 
posit of  coralline  limestone,  crystalline  for  the  most  part, 
and  abounding  in  shells,  encrinites,  and  corals.  It  h;is 
long  been  known  as  the  mountain  limestone,  from  its  largo 
development  in  the  mountain  districts  of  Yorkshire.  Derby- 
shire, and  Lancashire,  where  it  is  the  source  of  much  pictu- 
resque beauty.  (Sec  CABBONIKEROI'S  LIMESTONE.)  Among 
the  limestones  arc  many  bands  of  coal,  some  thick  enough 
and  good  enough  to  pay  for  working.  In  other  parts  of 
!  England,  and  in  Russia,  very  poor  and  imperfect  coal- 
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in.  :i  urei  represent  the  carboniferous  lUnostoB**    In  Ireland 

thcie    I-    :i    peclllmi     -alldy    deposit    of  the    Same     I 

Over  the  carboniferous   lime-tune    lir-  the  mill-tone  grit, 

a  rock  occasionally  represented  by  bUuniDonj  .-hales  and 
covered  by  pebbly  grits.  Here  come  in  some  uf  those 

valuable  depo*itsof  iron    mon ininon  amont,'  tin 

measures.  Kilt  helping  to  give  value  tn  the  middle  part  of 
the  carbon  ilei'on-  -y-lem.  ll'-re  al-o  arc  valuable  building- 

The  natural  divisions  between  the  beds  of  limestone  and 
its  mi  mero  n-  <-rc\  tou  ;in<l  en  v  cm-  arc  often  filled,  more  or 

•  lll|j!i-ti-l\  ,   with  ore-   ot     lr:id    :iiiil    /inc.       Kieh   ii 
of  galena    occupy    lln<    lis-nrcs,  large   deposits  of  calamine 
fill  the    interspaces    betvvc'ii    tin-    beds,  and    where    none   of 
thr-c  valuable    mineral-    exist,  large    bodies  uf  water    ami 

miil.itr.  :ui<l  occasionally  make  their  way  out  in  springs  or 

are  available  when  lapped  by  accident  or  inti-lltion. 

Much  of  the  carboniferous  lime-tone  is  of  organic  origin, 
and  appear*  to  have  been  deposited  in  a  coral  sea,  not  far 
from  islands  covered  with  luxuriant  variation.  The 
almo-i  perfect  identity  of  spccio  o  when  fossils 

obtained  from  tlu1  quarries  in  Central  Knropo  are  com- 
pared with  others  from  high  northern  districts  either  in 

Europ •  North  America   renders  it    highly  probable  that 

a  remarkable  iiniforniily  of  climate  prevailed  at  that  time 
over  the  whole  northern  hemisphere.  The  nature  of  the 
prevailing  fossils — goniatitcs,  orthoOAIUtUeSj  etc.  among 
the  univalves,  and  the  numerous  species  of  tcrebratnla 
and  Bplrifer  s>nong  the  bivalves  points  to  conditions  dif- 
ferent from  any  that  have  since  affected  the  same  distriels. 

(her  the  mill-lone  grit  come  the  sandstones  and  shales 
that  contain  the  coal-measures,  the  lower  part  of  which  in 
England  is  most  prolific  in  coal.  At  least  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  square  miles  of  the  earth's  surface  in  the  various 
tract-  of  land  now  aliove  the  water  are  covered  with  sand- 
stones and  shales  of  the  carboniferous  period,  among  which 
coal  is  buried  ;  ami  this  coal  is  for  the  most  part  accessible. 
As  in  eaeh  square  mile  of  country  there  arc  upwards  of 
three  mill  i  .  nrfacc,  an<l  a  cubic  yard 

of  eoal  weighs  nearly  a  ton.  while  in  many  coal  fields  there 
'  _;e  of  \vork;»Me  eoal  from  ten  to  twenty  yards 
thick,  the  rea  ler  may  ol.tain  tor  himself  a  roiif;h  |)ut  suf- 
ficient estimate  of  the  possible  extent  of  supply  of  this 
mineral.  (See  COM,,  by  I'nor.  .1.  S.  NKWBKHUY.) 

The  coal-measures  aiionnd  in  the  remains  of  plants  of 
extinct  species,  which  mostly  grow  in  marshes  or  low 
plin  ev.  The  principal  fossil  plants  found  in  this  system 
arc  Conifcrn*,  K<|nisctaee;e,  the  Lcpidodendrons,  the  Sigil- 
laria,  Catamites,  and  ferns  of  colossal  size. 

KKVISED  BY  J.  S.  NEWBBRBY. 

Car'boy,  a  large  globular  bottle  of  green  glass  pro- 
tected  I iy  lui-krt  unrk  or  enclosed  in  a  wooden  box.  Car- 
ho\  -  ;i  i  c  ii  -<-d  to  contain  .-.cids  and  other  corrosive  liquids. 
A  carboy  of  sulphuric  acid  {oil  of  vitriol)  usually  contains 
about  ItiO  pounds  of  that  :icid. 

Car'bunclc  [l.at.  <-nrlninrul«i],  a  name  given  by  lapi- 
daries to  a  beautiful  mineral  which  mineralogists  call 
pyrope.  Tin-  earhunele  of  the  ancients  appears  to  have 
been  cither  pyrope  or  ;i  deep-red  variety  of  precious  garnet 
which  is  very  similar  to  pyrope. 

Carbuncle  [l.at.  <«/ /miicu/,,.,  a  "small  coal"],  the 
tinihfii.i-  of  surgical  writers,  is  a  violent  and  painful  inflam- 
mation, larger  than  a  boil,  on  any  part  of  the  skin,  most 
frequently  on  the  hack.  The  part  swells  and  hardens,  and, 
as  the  disease  advance*.  a-Mimes  a  livid  redness.  The 
cuticle  often  rises  iii  I. listers,  and  a  number  of  small  open- 
ings may  occur,  tliroiiL'h  which  matter  escapes.  The  ori- 
gin of  carbuncle  seems  to  be  constitutional,  and  it  is  usually 
attended  by  ulcat  suffering  and  considerable  prostration. 
It  is  sometimes  faial.  especially  to  old  people.  In  its 
IreMimcut.  besides  supporting  the  patient's  strength  and 
softening  the  skin  by  warm  poultices,  it  ia  usual  to  divide 
the  skin  early  and  freely  with  a  knife,  or  to  destroy  it* 
surface  with  caustic. 

Ciir'burrt  [  Fr.  ,-<trl,urr~\.  the  generic  term  formerly  ap- 
plied to  compounds  of  carbon  \\iih  the  simple  elements. 

^Sec  i '  \  Ulili'i  s.  i 

C'ar'hiirrttrd   Hy'drogen,  a  chemical  term  applied 

to  two  Lraseoiis  compounds  of  carl">ti  and  hvdroi;en.  The 
light  earhiirettcd  hydrogen  or  methane  is  known  by  the 
popular  names  of  marsh-gas  and  lire-damp.  It  is  a  nearly 
odorless  gas.  evolved  abundantly  in  some  coalmines,  where 
it  bus  caused  tremendous  and  fatal  explosions.  When 
pare  it  is  not  poisonous.  Its  symbol  is('H4.  A  mixture 

lie  volume  of  this  with  three  \oliiuir-  of  oxv^en  e\ 
plodes  with  great  \ioletice  when  intlamed.  It  is  one  of  the 
principal  constituents  of  the  coal-gas  which  is  used  for 
illuminating  hou-es  ami  streets.  The  bicarburetted  hv- 
drogen  or  clhcnc  (CjIIj)  is  the  same  as  OLEFIANT  (!.\s 
(which  see ). 


Carcnjen'tCj  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  ot  Va 
lem-iii,  'JL'  mile*  by  rail  S.  S.  \\'.  of  Valencia.  It  is  cm  a 
fertile  plain  near  the  n\ci  .luncar.  and  i*  well  built.  Here 
are  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  fabrics.  Pop 

Carcassonne  lane.  ''„,•,•„,„),  a  city  in  the  s.  of  | 

I    ot    the   department    of   Ande,  is    on    the  river 
and    the    Canal    du    -Midi,    ,'iii   miles    by    rail    K.  S.    I 
Toulouse.     The  river  is  here  crossed   i.y  a  bridge  of  ten 
arches,  and  separates  the  old  from  the  new  town.      Tin'  c,:d 
town,  which   stands  on  high   ground,  is  enclosed   )>v  walls 
uf  great  solidity,  has  an   ancient  .-a.-tle.  and   retain*  in  a 

remarkable   degree   the   as) t  id'  a  the  Middle 

Ages.    Carcassonne  is  the  scat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  .-a 
thedrul,  a  town-hall,  a  theatre,  a    public  library  \\  ith  I 
L'l'.mm  \oliimes.  and  a  college.     Here  are  extensive  manu- 
factures of  fine  woollen  cloth  which  have  long  been  • 
luaiel.     Tins  ci:\  suffered  much  in  the  crusades  against 
the  Aibi^'cn-e-.      1'op.  L'J.I  7;1.. 

Car'cel  Lamp,  one  in  which  oil  it  pumped  up  by  in- 
ternal machinery,  so  as  to  be  constantly  overflowing  the 
wick.  The  invention  originated  in  France. 

Carcinoma.    See  CAM-KH. 

Car'dnmom  [l.at.  Cardamommi],  a  name  of  the  cap- 
sule and  -ccd  of  *.•;  ei  al  sjiecii  -  of  plant  -  of  the  genera 
muni  and  I'^'tt'irni  and  natural  order  ZiugiberaceiB.  The 
capsules  are  three-celled,  and  contain  numerous  seeds, 
which  arc  aromatic  and  pungent,  with  a  peculiar  and 
agreeable  taste.  They  are  used  as  a  condiment  in  Asia 
and  Germany.  Having  mild  cordial  and  stimulant  proper- 
ties, they  are  used  in  medicine  and  in  combination  with 
cathartics.  The  officinal  cardamom  of  the  U.  >S.  and  liritish 
Pharmacopoeias  is  the  seed  of  the  Elettaria  €ardnmnm»wtn 
native  of  India.  The  cardamoms  of  commerce  are  pro- 
duced in  India,  Ceylon,  Madagascar,  and  the  Malayan 
Archipelago. 

Car'dan  [It.  Cunlann],  (JEROME),  a  celebrated  Italian 

Shilosophcr,  author,  and  physician,  was  born  at  1'avia 
ept.  24, 1601,  graduated  as  M.  D.  at  Padua  in  1525,  and  be- 
came professor  of  mathematics  at  Milan,  lie  also  prac- 
tised medicine,  and  acquired  a  wide  reputation  as  a  physi- 
cian. In  1552  he  visited  Scotland  and  cured  the  primate 
of  that  country  of  asthma.  He  afterwards  resided  succes- 
sively at  I'avfa,  Bologna,  and  Rome.  He  was  an  astrologer. 
and  professed  to  be  an  adept  in  magical  arts.  In  I 
published  in  his  "  Ars  Magna"  a  formula  for  the  solution 
of  cubic  equations,  which  is  called  "  Cardan's  Formula." 
He  wrote  numerous  works  on  physics,  astrology,  medicine, 
astronomy,  etc.  Among  them  are  "  De  Rernm  Suht ilit at e  " 
("On  the  Subtilty  of  Things")  and  "  De  Rerum  Varic- 
tate"  ("On  the  Variety  of  Things").  He  died  at  Kome 
Sept.  20,  1576.  (See  his  autobiography,  entitled  "  Do  Vita 
Propria,"  1(143;  H.  MOULKV,  "  Life  of  Cardan,"  1854.) 

Card'board  is  made  by  pasting  and  pressing  together 
a  number  of  layers  of  paper,  making  either  three-,  four-, 
six-,  or  eight-sheet  boards.  Bristol  board,  used  by  artists, 
is  entirely  of  white  paper;  common  card-board  is  white  on 
the  outside  only.  Mill-board,  employed  in  bookbinding, 
is  composed  of  coarse  brown  paper,  glued  and  pressed  be- 
tween iron  rollers.  The  enamelling  of  cardboard  is  effected 
by  brushing  over  it  a  mixture  of  white  lead  (China  or 
krcmnit/.  white)  with  size.  After  drying,  the  surface  is 
lightly  rubbed  with  flannel  which  has  been  dipped  in  pow- 
dered tale;  it  is  then  polished  with  a  hard,  fine  brush. 

Car'dcnns,  a  seaport-town  of  Cuba,  on  the  N.  coast  of 
the  island,  120  miles  G.  by  8.  from  Havana,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  railroad.  It  has  a  good  harbor.  P.  T^' !!.">. 

Car'diac  [Lat.  rordiacvi],  belonging  to  the  heart  or 
connected  with  the  heart.  Stomachic  and  stimulating 
remedies  or  cordials  are  called  cardiac  medicines  ;  the  car- 
diac orifice  is  the  superior  opening  of  the  stomach. 

Cardi'adiE,   a  numerous  family  of  lamcllibranchiatc 
bivalve  mollusks,  includes  those  species  in  which  the  man- 
tle is  open  anteriorly  fur  the  foot,  and  has  two  critic.  - 
for  respiration  and  the  other  for  excretion,  as  the  cockle 
I  ''nr'linm  edHle). 

Cardial'gia,orCar'dialgy  [from  ««p«;<i,  the  "heart." 
and  aAyot,  "pain"],  literally.  -  pain  in   the  heart."     The 
term    is   commonly    applied,   however,   to    the 
(heartburn)  connected  with  indigestion,  the  seat  of  which 
is  really  in  the  stomach. 

Car'ditf,  a  seaport-town  of  South  Wales,  the  capital  of 
Glamorganshire,  is  on  the  river  Taff.  171  miles  by  rail  W. 
of  London.  It  contains  a  town-hull,  a  fine  old  • 
owned  by  the  marquis  of  Bute,  a  theatre,  and  about  thirty 
churches  and  chapels.  Hallways  extend  from  this  town  to 
the  mining  districts  nf  South  Wales,  the  products  of  which 
are  exported  from  Cardiff.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  im- 
proved by  the  construction  of  a  magnificent  basin  and 
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docks.  Coal  and  iron  are  the  chief  articles  of  export.  The 
population  has  increased  rapidly  since  1840.  Cardiff 
Castle,  liuilt  in  the  eleventh  century,  is  partly  in  ruins. 
Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  was  confined  in  it  about 
t unity-seven  years  by  Henry  I.  Cromwell  obtained  pos- 
session of  it  in  1648  by  stratagem,  after  bombarding  it  for 
three  days.  Pop.  in  1871,  .'HI, 075. 

Cardiff,  a  post-village  of  Lafayette  township,  Onon- 
daga  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Onondaga  Creek,  is  the  place  of  the 
pretended  discovery  «>f  the  "Cardiff  giant,"  a  statue  of  a 
man  ten  and  a  half  feet  long,  which  was  cut  from  a  block 
of  gypsum  quarried  at  Fort  Dodge,  la.,  sculptured  at  Chl- 
ca<-o  buried  lor  some  months  at  Cardiff,  and  "accidentally 
discovered  O.-t.  1(1.  ISfiil.  It  was  exhibited  lor  many  months 
with  great  success  as  a  petrified  giant,  but  the  fraud  was 
finally  confessed  by  its  perpetrators.  Pop.  147. 

Car'digan,  a  seaport  of  South  Wales,  the  capital  of 
Cardiganshire,  is  on  the  river  Tcify,  240  miles  by  rail  W  . 
by  N.  from  London.  It  has  an  old  and  stately  church,  and 
the  ruins  of  a  castle  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
in  1160.  Romantic  scenery  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  Car- 
digan. Pop.  in  1871,  3535. 

Cardigan  (JAMKS  THOMAS  Brudencll).  E.uu.  OF,  an 
English  general,  born  Oct.  16,  1797,  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  service  when  a  lieutenant-colonel  on  account  of  bul- 
lyin»  conduct  towards  a  brother  officer,  but  was  restored 
to  his  rank,  became  known  as  a  daring  dragoon  officer,  and 
rose  in  India  to  be  a  major-general.  At  the  battle  of  liala- 
k  In  MI  Lord  Cardigan  led  tin  famous  charge  of  the  "six  hun- 
dred." Died  Mar.  27,  1868. 

Cardiganshire,  a  maritime  county  of  South  Wales, 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Merioneth,  on  the  N.  E.  by  Mont- 
gomery, on  the  E.  by  Radnor  and  Brecknock,  on  the  S.  by 
Carmarthen  and  Pembroke,  and  on  the  W.  by  Cardigan  Bay. 
Area,  G93  square  miles.  The  surface  is  diversified  with 
rugged  hills,  fertile  valleys,  and  small  lakes.  The  rocks 
winch  underlie  this  county  are  lower  Silurian  slates  and 
shales,  in  which  rich  veins  of  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  occur. 
The  chief  articles  of  export  are  cattle,  sheep,  oats,  barley, 
butter,  slates,  and  pigs.  Capital,  Cardigan.  Pop.  in  1871, 
72,245. 

Car'dinal  [Lat.  carilinalls,  from  cardo,  fnrilinin,  a 
"hinge  "],  an  epithet  implying  importance,  and  applied  to 
the  principal  virtues,  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  and 
other  objects.  The  numbers  1,  2,  3,  etc.  are  called  "car- 
dinal" numbers,  to  distinguish  them  from  1st,  2d,  3d,  etc., 
which  arc  called  "  ordinal  "  numbers. 

Cardinal  [It.  canlinale;  for  etymology  see  above], 
the  title  of  an  ecclesiastic  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  cardinals  are  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
except  the  pope,  of  whom  they  are  the  electors  and  the 
•counsellors.  They  are  distinguished  by  a  scarlet  hat  and 
.rt  purple  mantle  worn  over  the  rochet.  Pope  Urban 
VIII.,  in  1630,  gave  them  the  title  of  Eminence,  which  is 
still  used.  They  are  appointed  by  the  pope,  who  often  cm- 
ploys  them  as  ambassadors,  and  a  cardinal  so  employed  is 
called  a  legate  n  luti'rr.  The  body  of  cardinals  is  called 
the  Sacred  College.  The  total  number  of  these  prelates 
has  been  lor  several  centuries  limited  to  seventy,  of  whom 
six  are  bishops  of  certain  Italian  dioceses;  fifty,  styled 
cardinal-priests,  hold  their  titles  from  parishes  in  Rome 
(many  of  them  being  at  the  same  time  bishops  of  foreign 
dioceses)  :  and  fourteen  are  cardinal-deacons.  The  actual 

ilicr  of  cardinals  is  often  less  than  seventy.     When  the 

pope  dies,  a  successor  is  chosen  by  the  cardinals,  who  arc 
assembled  in  corn-hive  at  Rome,  and  who  must  elect  one  of 
their  own  number  to  the  vacant  pontificate.  During  the 
election,  which  is  sometimes  protracted  several  months  by 
their  inability  to  agree,  they  are  confined  in  a  certain 
building,  formerly  the  Quirinal  Palace,  and  debarred  from 
intercourse  with  the  public.  (See  CONCLAVE.) 

Cardinal,  a  post-village  of  Boulder  CO.,  Col.,  2  miles 
from  Caribou.  It  has  rich  silver-mines. 

Cardinal  Bird  (Cardinal  or  CanllnaHs  Vir^lnianim), 
culled  :iNo  Itcd  Bird,  Cardinal  Grosbeak,  Cardi- 
nal Finch,  and  Virginia  Nightingale,  a  native  of 
the  U.  S.,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  American  song-birds,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  form  and  plumage. 
The  liill  is  thick  and  broad,  but  not  long.  It  belongs  to 
the  family  Kringillidoc.  The  back  of  the  male  is  a  dusky 
red.  and  the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  a  bright,  vivid  scarlet. 
It  has  on  the  crown  long  feathers  erected  into  a  conical  or 
pointed  crest,  which  it  is  said  to  raise  and  lower  at  pleas- 
ure. The  total  length  is  about  eight  inches.  It  visits  the 
Northern  State-  as  :i  summer  bird  of  passage,  and  passes 
the  winter  in  the  Southern  States,  where  some  of  them  re- 
main all  the  year.  Many  of  them  are  taken  to  England 
and  kept  in  cages. 

Cardinal  Flower  [so  called  from  its  bright  red  flow- 


era, in  color  like  a  cardinal's  hat],  the  name  of  the  Lobelia 
i''u-'iiii<iliti,  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant  of  the  order  Lo- 
beliacea?,  common  in  most  parts  of  the  IT.  S.  in  wet 
places,  in  the  Atlantic  region.  There  is  a  similar  species 
or  a  new  variety  of  it  in  Mexico.  The  color  is  a  most  in- 
tense red. 

Cardinal  Virtues,  those  regarded  as  of  primary  im- 
portance to  character.  Among  the  ancients  they  were  jus- 
tice, prudence,  temperance,  and  fortitude. 

Car'diugton,  a  post-village  of  Morrow  co.,  0.,  on  the 
E.  branch  of  the  Olcntangy  River,  and  on  the  railroad 
which  connects  Cleveland  with  Columbus,  41  miles  N.  by  E. 
from  Columbus.  It  has  a  national  bank.  Pop.  918  j  of 
Cardingtou  township,  2199. 

Cardin'ia,  a  genus  of  fossil  Conchifera1.  comprising 
about  eighty-five  species,  which  extend  from  the  Silurian 
formationtot.be  lower  oolite.  They  have  an  oval  or  ob- 
long shell,  attenuated  posteriorly,  and  marked  with  lines 
of  growth  and  an  external  ligament. 

Cardi'tis,  inflammation  of  the  heart.  (See  ENDOTAIIDI- 
Tis  and  PKIIICAIIDITIS.) 

Cardoon'  (Cynarn  cardnncvln*),  a  perennial  plant  of 
the  same  genus  as  the  artichoke,  is  a  native  of  Southern 
Europe.  It  is  cultivated  forthc  sake  of  the  leaf-stalks  and 
midribs  of  the  leaves,  which  are  blanched  and  used  as  a 
salad  or  as  a  boiled  vegetable. 

Cardo'zo  (ISAAC  N.),  born  at  Savannah,  (!:i.,  Juno  17, 
1786,  became  in  1816  editor,  and  some  years  later  propri- 
etor, of  the  "Southern  Patriot,"  a  free-trade  journal  of  his 
native  town.  In  1820  he  published  "Notes  on  Political  Econ- 
omy." He  established  the '•  Evening  News  "  in  1S45.  He 
H:IS  active  in  commercial  affairs,  and,  though  opposed  to 
the  tariff  of  1828,  was  not  of  the  extreme  nullification  party. 
Hi'  Has  drowned  in  Virginia  Aug.  20,  is.'id. 

Cards.     See  PLAYING  CARDS. 

Cards,  a  device  for  preparing  the  fibres  of  wool,  cotton, 
or  other  textile  material  for  the  spinning  process.  The  ope- 
ration was  formerly  performed  by  hand-cards,  but  at  pres- 
ent machines  of  surprising  ingenuity  arc  employed.  The 
manufacture  of  cards  is  itself  accomplished  by  wonderfully 
perfect  mechanism.  The  subject  is  more  fully  discussed  un- 
der SPINNING  (which  see).  Other  forms  of  cards  arc  employed 
for  currying  or  cleaning  the  hair  of  domestic  animals. 

» '.-minus  Benedictus.     See  Bi.r.s?r.i»  TIIISTI.K. 

Card'well,  a  county  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in 
the  central  part  of  Ontario,  was  formed  out  of  parts  of 
Siincoe  and  Peel  counties.  Pop.  in  1871,  10,500. 

Cardwcll  (EnwARn),  an  English  statesman,  born  in 
Liverpool  in  1813.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1842, 
joined  the  party  called  Peelites,  and  was  president  of  the 
board  of  trade  'from  1852  to  1S55.  In  the  latter  year  ho 
was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Oxford.  He  became  secre- 
tary for  Ireland  in  1859,  and  secretary  of  state  for  the  col- 
onies in  April,  1864.  Having  resigned  with  his  colleagues 
in  June,  1SC6,  he  entered  the  cabinet  of  Gladstone  as  sec- 
retary of  state  for  war  in  Dec.,  1868. 

Career'  [Fr.  carriire,  literally,  a  '•'  track  or  course  for 
carriages  or  cars"],  the  ground  on  which  a  race  is  run  ;  a 
course;  a  race  ;  the  entire  course  of  one's  public  life.  The 
term  was  often  applied  to  the  course  which  was  run  in  a 
tournament  or  tilt  by  two  mounted  knights  from  the  start- 
ing-place to  the  place  where  they  encountered  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lists. 

Ca'ret  [from  Lat,  cnrco]  signifies  "it  is  lacking." 
is  the  name  of  a  character  formed  thus  A,  and  denotes  that 
some  word  or  letter  has  been  omitted. 

Carew'  (THOMAS),  an  English  poet  and  courtier,  born 
in  l.'iS'.l.  He  was  patronized  by  Charles  I.,  in  whose  court 
he  served  as  gentleman  of  the  chamber.  He  wrote  sonnets 
and  short  lyrical  poems  which  are  remarkable  for  elegance 
and  ease.  Died  in  1630.  (The  name  Carew  ii;  by  some  Eng- 
lish families  of  the  name  pronounced  like  CARKV.) 

Ca'rex  (gen.  carieit),  [a  classical  Latin  word  signifying 
"  sedge"],  is  the  botanical  name  of  a  vast  genus  of  coarse 
grass-like  plants  of  the  order  Cypcraceio.  They  abound 
in  temperate  and  cold  climates,  and  are  perennial  herbs, 
often  growing  in  dense  tufts  in  swamps  and  wet  places. 
Tin-  genus  is  characterized  by  male  and  female  flowers, 
separated  (mostly  monoecious),  with  an  ovary  enclosed  in 
an  inflated  sac  called  a  fierigyninm.  Stamens  three,  rarely 
two.  More  than  450  species  of  Carer  are  known,  and  150 
species  arc  described  in  Gray's  "Manual  of  Botany  "as 
natives  of  the  Northern  U.S.  The  Cm-is  m;  nuria  is 
planted  in  Holland  on  the  dikes  for  the  purpose  of  binding 
the  sandy  shores  with  its  spreading  roots  (rhizomes)  and 
resisting  the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  Few  of  the  spe- 
cies arc  good  for  pasture,  but  they  tend  to  convert  swamps 
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gradually  into  fertile  soil.  In  the  U.  S.  they  are  harvested 
in  large  quantities  from  wet  lands,  but  produce  a  poor 
quality  of  hay. 

l':i'rry,  a  post  village  of  Crawford  township,  Wyandot 
eo.,  il.,  at  the  junction  of  the  l-'indlay  branch  with  the 
Cincinnati  San-dusky  and  Cleveland  K.  K.,  JU  miles  S.  by 
W.  of  Sandusky.  Pop.  692. 

Carey  (HKMIV  CIIAFU.KS),  a  political  economist  and 
writer  of  distinction,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  Dec.  15, 
17!ii;.  lie  be, -am.-  iii  |s-_M  tin-  head  of  the  linn  of  Carey 
<t  Lea.  publishers.  He  has  advocated  a  protective  tariff. 
and  Inis  written,  besides  other  works,  "The  Principles  of 
Political  Boonomy"  (J  rota.,  1-1:7  I").  "The  Past,  the 
Present,  and  the  Future  "  i  I  -  I-  '.  and  "The  Principles  of 

Social  S  H  i "  ill  vols.,  isjs  .V.I).  He  is  the  founder  of 

a  school  of  political  economy  whose  principles  are  consid- 
ered more  progressive  and  liberal  than  those  of  Malthus 
and  Kicardo.  lie  Inis  been  distinguished  especially  for 
the-  y.cal  with  which  he  has  urged  the  principle  of  protec- 
tion a-  Mppo.-e.l  to  that  of  free  trade. 

Carey  (MATTHK.W),  a  writer,  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland, 
Jan.  liS.  ITIili,  was  the-  father  of  the  preceding,  lie  c-mi 

grated  In  Philadelphia    in   I7M,  and    bMMM    a    I 

He  publi-hed  "Tin-  American  Museum"  (17*7  -'.'.';  i,  wrote 
several  political  pamphlets  and  ••  Ks-ayson  Political  Econ- 
omy," and  had  much  influence  in  public  affairs.  Died 

Sept.    16,    IMt. 

Carey  (WH.I.IAII),  D.  D..  born  in  Northamptonshire, 
England,  in  Aug.,  1701,  was  a  shoemaker  in  early  life,  but 
becoming  impressed  with  the  duty  of  giving  the  gospel  to 
the  heathen,  he'  went  to  India  in  I7III  and  founded  the 
Baptist  mission  at  Serampore;  became  (1800)  professor  of 
lit.  Bengalee,  and  Mahratta  at  the  College  of  Fort 
William  ;  published  a  Sanscrit  grammar,  a  Bengalee-Eng- 
lish dictionary,  and  cither  works,  besides  assuming  the 
principal  labor  in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
several  Oriental  languages.  Died  in  1834.  He  takes  rank 
among  the  most  distinguished  of  modern  missionaries  for 
his  fidelity,  success,  and  learning.  (See  "  Life,"  by  J.  C. 
MAIISIIMAN.  also  by  1'.  CAIIKY.) 

Car'go  [Sp.  <•«/•</",  i.  r.  "  load  "],  a  general  name 
for  all  the  merchandise  carried  by  a  merchant  v  cssel. 
It  is  nearly  synonymous  with  freight.  The  master 
of  every  British  coasting  vessel  is  required  to  keep 
a  cargo-book,  in  which  are  recorded  the  name  of  the 
:  the  owner,  the  port  of  departure, 
the  port  of  destination,  the  goods  which  constitute 
the  cargo,  etc. 

Ca'ria  [Gr.  Kapt'a],  an  ancient  province  in  the 
extreme  S.  W.  part  of  Asia  Minor,  was  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  I.ydia.  on  the  E.  by  Phrygia,  on  the  S.  by 
the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  .-Egean  Sea. 
The  surface-  is  monniainous.  It  was  drained  by  the 
river  Meander.  The  chief  towns  were  Miletus,  Hali- 
carnassns.  and  ('nidus,  which  wore  founded  by  the 
Greeks,  and  were  important  places.  The  natives  of 
were  called  f'.i >•<•«. 

Caria'ma,  a  wading  bird  of  South  America,  akin 
to  the  cranes,  is  thirty  inches  high,  brown  above  and 
whitish  beneath.  It  is  easily  domesticated, and  nsso- 
c-iaie-  peaceably  with  other  fowls.  It  is  the  Aficro- 

Caribbe'an  Sea,  a  grand  inlet  of  the  Atlantic 

Oc-ean.  is  between  North  and  South  America,  and 
is  separated  from  the  Pacific-  by  the  Isthmus  of  Da- 
rien  (or  Panam-.il  and  by  Central  America.  It  sep- 
arates the  West  India  Islands  from  South  America, 
and  communicates  with  the-  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  a  pas- 
sage about  I'J"  miles  wide-,  which  divides  Cuba  from 
Yucatan,  and  is  called  the  Channel  of  Yucatan.  The 
\v  atcr  accumulated  in  the-  Caribbean  Sea  by  an  oceanic 
current  flows  cont  inually  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
from  which  it  can  only  escape  by  the  narrow  pa 
between  Florida  and  the'  Bahamas,  thus  funning  the 
great  I  inlf  Stream.  The-  depth  of  this  sea  is  genera  My 
more-  than  ,riUt)  fathoms.  Its  navigation  j.j  nut  ob- 
structed by  reefs,  rocks,  or  islands. 

Car'ibbee  Bark,  or  Fiton  Bark,  is  obtained 

from  the'  /.' 'i:  «"«"  Cbrit&MM,  a  small  tree  of  Mex- 
ico.  Florida,  and  the  West   Indies.      It  belongs  to  the 
cinchona,  tribe1,  and,  although  possessing  none-  of  the 
active  principles  of  cinchona,  it  resembles  it  so  nni'-h  as  to 
mi. -times  substituted  for  it.     The  flower  differs  from 
that  of  the  cinchona  in  having  its  stamens  exserted.  instead 
of  their  being  included  in  the  corolla. 

Caribou',  or  Cariboo  ( Kungifer  carihnn).  the  Ameri- 
can reindeer,  inhabits  Maine,  New  Bnuisw iek.  and  other 
cold  regions  of  North  America.  The-  caribou  is  remarkable 


for  the  great  development  of  the  brow-antlers  or  bran 
which  extend  in  both  sexes  forward  over  the-  Ion-head. 
The  color  of  its  hair  in  summer  is  a  rich  n-ddi-h  brown. 
The  average  weight  of  this  animal  is  about  L'.iO  or  300 
pounds.  Its  flesh  H  innc-h  esteemed  as  food,  and  its  skin 
IS  of  value.  The  "barren  ground  caribou"  (Kmiyi'/'cr 
gr<jenlandic\tt)  is  found  farther  N, 

Caribou,  a  po-t  village   of    Cnulder   co..  Col.,  iii   the 
"Grand  Island  District,"  has  valuable  placer  ^r"ld  i 
and  one  weekly  newspaper. 

Caribou,  a  post-village  of  Lyndon  township,  Aroostook 
CO.,  Me.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

Ca'ribs,  the  former  Indian  inhabitants  of  the  Cai 
Nhtnd-.      Kemnants  of  the.  Caribs  exist  at  tin-  pn-.-nt  time 
in  the  West  Indies,  Guiana,  Honduras,  and  near  Panama. 

Ca'ries,  a  Latin  term  signifying  "  roll,  nm---,"  applh  d 
to  a  dis-ease  of  the  hones  analogous  to  the  ulccratiun  of 
the  soft  tissues ;  a  term  used  to  designate  both  open  ulcer 
of  bone  and  chronic  ostitis  or  inflammation  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  hone,  with  solution  of  the  earthy  purl. 
It  begins  as  an  inflammation,  accompanied  by  periostitis, 
followed  by  exudation  of  new  materials  and  softening. 
Sometimes  the  bone-cells  are  filled  with  a  reddish  fluid, 
and  there  are  masses  of  tubercle.  After  caries  has  existed 
for  some  time  the  abscess  bursts;  its  aperture  remains  open, 
discharging  a  fluid  which  contains  particles  of  bone.  If 
a  probe  be  passed  through  this  opening,  it  will  be  felt  to 
sink  into  a  soft,  gritty  substance;  this  is  earious  bone. 
Pathologists  give  different  names  to  the  somewhat  various 
forms  of  the  disease.  Thus  we  have  "ostcoplastic,"  "tu- 
berculous," and  "suppurative"  caries,  etc.  It  is  mole- 
cular death  of  bone,  while  necrosis  is  death  of  a  large 
mass  of  bone. 

Caries  usually  selects  the  vertebrir,  the  bones  of  the 
wrist  and  foot,  and  the  soft  ends  of  long  hones  forming 
joints.  Carious  vertebras  yield  under  the  weight  of  the 
trunk,  and  the  spine  curves  forward  or  to  one  side.  In 
joints  the  part  enlarges,  the  cartilages  become  affected, 
matter  forms,  and  amputation  of  the  limb  or  excision  of 
the  joint  is  frequently  necessary.  The  causes  of  caries 


(Mum, 

are  constitutional,  such  as  bad  nutrition,  syphilis,  old  age, 
and  other  depressing  conditions.      It  may  be  loeidi 
determined  by  any  irritation,  such  as  a  blow  or  exposure  to 
pherie  changes.     The  treatment  cmi-i st -  in   support- 
ing  the   patient    by  judicious   i-haHgc  of  air.   by  ft. 
Of  tonics,   such    as   cod-liver   oil.   which    in    scrofula  ap- 
pears   to    combat    the    constitutional    predisposition.      In 
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those  parts  where  the  diseased  bone  can  be  reached  it  may 
he  carefully  removed,  no  as  to  leave  a  healthy  surface. 

Caries  of  the  teeth  is  a  very  common  disease.  It  is  be- 
lieve,! t,j  he  caused  liy  dyspepsia  anil  the  use  of  too  hot 
food  and  drink,  Imt  BBpOflial{y  l>y  neglect  to  clean  the  teeth 
lifter  eating.  (For  its  treatment  see  DENTISTIIY,  by  Dr. 
C.  N.  PIERCE.)  REVISED  BY  WILLAIIU  PARKKII. 

Carillon,  a  post-village  of  Argentcuil  co.,  Quebec 
(Canada),  on  the  Ottawa  River,  has  an  academy,  and  is 
connected  with  Grenville  by  canal  and  railway.  Pop. 
about  500. 

Carima'ta,  a  group  of  small  islands  in  the  passage  be- 
tween Borneo  and  Billiton. 

Carimo'na,  a  post -township  of  Fillmoro  co.,  Minn. 
Pop.  7SS. 

<  ari'iiil,  a  Latin  word  signifying  the  keel  of  a  ship  or 
boat;  also  a  botanical  term  applied  to  the  sharp  thin  ridge 
or  keel  of  any  organ,  and  to  the  two  anterior  petals  of  a 
papilionaceous  flower,  which  adhere  by  their  lower  edges 
and  form  a  body  somewhat  like  the  keel  or  prow  of  a  boat. 

Carina'ria  [from  the  Lat.  rnn'mi,  a  "  keel  "],  a  genus 
of  gastcropodoiiK  mollnsks.  characterized  by  having  the 
heart,  liver,  generative  organs,  etc.  protruded  from  the 
bully,  mid  encased  in  an  extremely  fragile  and  beautiful 
shell,  which  is  sub-transparent,  symmetrical,  and  com- 
pressed. The  convexity  of  the  shell  is  terminated  by  a 
single  keel. 

Cari'ni,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Palermo, 
beautifully  situated  1(1  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Palermo.  It  has 
a  Gothic  castle.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Hyccara.  Pop.  12,539. 

Carin'thia  [Ger.  A7i>iirt™],  a  division  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Salzburg  and  Styria,  on  the 
E.  by  Styria,  on  the  S.  by  Carniola  and  Italy,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  Tyrol.  Area,  4000  square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  river  Dravc,  the  valley  of  which  separates  the 
Noric  from  the  Carinthian  Alps.  The  Noric  Alps  extend 
along  the  N.  border  of  Carinthia,  which  is  mostly  moun- 
tainous. It  was  comprised  in  the  ancient  Non'cttm.  Its 
inhabitants  were  anciently  called  Carni.  Chief  town,  Klag- 
enfurt.  Pop.  in  1869,  337,058. 

Cari'nus  (MAROTS  ATREMUS),  a  Roman  emperor,  was 
the  son  of  the  emperor  Carus.  On  the  death  of  Cams, 
in  284  A.  D.,  Carinus  and  Diocletian  became  competitors 
for  the  throne.  The  former  gained  an  advantage  in  Mfsia 
over  Diocletian  in  285,  but  was  killed  by  his  own  soldiers, 
whom  he  had  offended  by  his  cruelty. 

Caris'sa,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Apocynacese. 
Carinsa  Carettdus  is  a  thorny  shrub  much  used  for  fences  in 
India,  and  its  fruit  is  eaten. 

Carl,  a  post-township  of  Adams  CO.,  la.     Pop.  301. 

Carlen'  (EMIME  FI.YGARE),  a  popular  Swedish  novelist, 
born  at  Stockholm  Aug.  8,  1807.  She  published  in  1838 
her  first  novel,  "  Waldcmar  Klein."  She  was  married  a 
second  time  in  1841  to  a  lawyer  named  Carlen.  Translated 
into  English,  among  her  works,  are  "  Home  in  the  Valley," 
"  The  Lover's  Stratagem,"  "  The  Professor,"  and  *'  Woman's 
Life." 

Carleton,  a  county  of  New  Brunswick  (Dominion  of 
Canada),  bordering  on  Maine.  Area,  about  900  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  river  St.  John  and  the  New 
Brunswick  and  Canada  Railway.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Lum- 
ber is  produced,  and  excellent  iron  ore  is  mined  and 
smelted.  Manganese  is  also  found.  Capital,  Woodstock. 
Pop.  19,938. 

Carleton,  a  thriving  suburb  of  St.  John,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  within  the  city  limits,  but  separated  from  the 
main  city  by  the  St.  John  River.  It  is  the  S.  E.  terminus 
of  the  European  and  North  American  Railway,  and  has 
seven  churches,  a  large  foundry,  and  several  steam  saw- 
milts.  A  steam  ferry  here  crosses  the  river.  Carleton  has 
extensive  fisheries. 

Carleton,  a  county  in  the  E.  part  of  Ontario  (Canada). 
Area,  ti!7  square  miles.  It,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Ottawa  River,  and  drained  by  the  Ridoau.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  Railway.  The  county- 
town  is  Ottawa,  which  is  also  the  capital  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  Pop.  21.739. 

Carleton,  a  small  post-village  and  township  of  Bona- 
vcnturc  eo.,  Quebec  I  Canada),  on  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs.  It 
is  a  port  ot  refuge,  has  fine  mountain-scenery,  extensive 
herring-fisheries,  a  convent  of  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  is  a 
place  for  holding  the  circuit  courts. 

Carleton  (Sir  Grv),  LORD  DORCIIKSTER,  a  British  gen- 
eral, born  at  Stralianc.  in  Ireland.  Sept.  3,  1724.  He  be- 
came governor  of  Quebec  in  1772,  which  he  defended 
against  the  American  iirmy  in  Dec.,  1775.  He  invaded  : 


New  York  in  1776.  and  fought  a  battle  against  Arnold  on 
Lake  Champlain.  In  1777  he  was  relieved  of  the  command, 
but  he  succeeded  Sir  Henry  Clinton  as  commander-in-chief 
in  North  America  in  1781.  Died  Nov.  10,  1808. 

Carleton  (WILLIAM),  an  Irish  novelist,  born  in  Tyrone 
county  in  1798.  His  first  work  was  "Traits  and  Stories  of 
the  Irish  Peasantry"  ( I  Slid),  which  was  received  with  favor. 
In  1839  he  published  "  Fardorouglm  the  Miser,"  which  was 
very  successful.  He  described  Irish  life  and  manners  wilh 
much  vigor  and  accuracy  in  other  works,  among  which  are 
'•Rndy  the  Rover  "  (1840)  aud  "  Willie  Reilly  "  (3  vols., 
1855).  Died  Jan.  30,  1809. 

Carleton  Place,  a  post-village  of  Bcckwith  township, 
Lanark  co.,  Ontario  (Canada),  at  the  junction  of  (lie  IJrock- 
ville  and  Ottawa  and  the  Canada  Central  Railways,  28 
miles  from  Ottawa,  on  a  navigable  stream  called  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and 
iron  castings,  and  very  extensive  lumber-mills.  It  has  one 
weekly  paper.  Pop.  about  15110. 

Car'li,  or  Car'H  Rub'bi  (GIOVANNI  RixAi.no),  Cot  -XT, 
an  Italian  political  economist,  born  at  Capo  d'lstria  April 
11,  1720.  He  acquired  a  high  reputation  by  an  important 
work  entitled  "  Dellc  Moncte  e  dellelnstituzionedellc  Zecche 
d'ltalia"  ('"On  Italian  Coins  and  the  Institution  of  Mints 
in  Italy,"  4  vols.,  1754-00).  He  was  appointed  president 
of  the  council  of  commerce  and  public  economy  at,  Milan. 
Among  his  other  works  is  a  treatise  "On  Italian  Antiqui- 
ties "(1788).  Died  Feb.  22,  1795. 

Car'lin,  a  township  of  Calhoun  co.,  III.     Pop.  534. 

Carlin,  a  post-village  of  Elko  co.,  Nev.,  is  on  the  Ilum- 
boldt  River  and  the  Central  Pacific  R.  R.,  083  miles  .N .  I-:. 
of  San  Francisco.  Pop.  of  township,  295. 

Car'linville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Macoupin  co., 
111.,  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton  R.  R.,  ,i7  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  St. 
Louis  and  38  miles  S.  W.  of  Springfield.  It  has  one  national 
bank,  six  churches,  and  is  the  seat  of  Blackburn  1'niversity, 
connected  with  which  is  a  theological  seminary.  Its  court- 
house cost  $1,800,000,  and  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
U.  S.  Coal  is  mined  here.  It  has  one  semi-weekly  and 
two  weekly  newspapers.  P.  of  Carlinville  township,  .">8l)S. 

Carlisle,  kar-lil'  (anc.  Lvgitvallia  or  Lugmalliiw),  an 

ancient  episcopal  city  of  England,  the  capital  of  CmnlM>r- 
land  county,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  at  the  continence 
of  the  Eden  and  Caldew  rivers,  by  which  it  is  nearly  sur- 
rounded. It  is  301  miles  by  rail  N.  N.  W.  of  London, 
98J  miles  by  rail  S.  of  Edinburgh,  and  12  miles  E.  of 
Solway  Frith.  Several  railways  converge  to  this  point, 
which  also  has  communication  by  steamboats  with  Liver- 
pool and  Belfast.  It  has  a  cathedral  founded  by  William 
Rufus,  dedicated  in  110],  greatly  damaged  by  fire  in  IL"J1?, 
and  restored  about.  1854.  The  choir,  which  is  i:;s  leet  long 
and  72  feet  high,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  England.  Here  is 
a  castle  founded  in  1092.  Carlisle  sends  two  members  to 
Parliament.  It  has  manufactures  of  ginghams  and  cotton 
cheeks,  print-works,  iron-foundries,  etc.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  ancient  kings  of  Cumbria,  and  was  destroyed 
by  the  Danes  in  900.  During  the  wars  between  the  Kni:- 
lish  and  Scotch  it  was  an  important  fortified  border-town. 
and  was  often  besieged.  Pop.  in  1871,  3 1. 074. 

Carlisle,  capital  of  Cumberland  co..  Pa.,  is  situated  in 
the  fertile  limestone  valley  between  the  Kittatinny  and 
South  Mountains,  and  on  the  Cumberland  Valley  11.  I!.,  IS 
miles  W.  by  S.  from  Harrisburg  and  l-'o  miles  W.  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  is  well  built,  and  has  wide  streets  and  a  pub- 
lic square.  It  contains  about  twelve  churches,  one  national 
bank,  one  other  bank,  two  weekly  newspapers,  one  car- 
factory,  and  two  machine-shops.  Carlisle  is  the  seat  of 
Dickinson  College,  founded  in  1783.  This  town  was  shelled 
by  the  Confederates  ,'nlv  1,  ISfiH.  It  contains  also  Carlisle 
(U.  S.  A.)  Barracks.  Pop.  OG50. 

Carlisle,  a  post-village  of  Haddon  township,  Sullivan 
CO.,  Ind.  Pop.  499. 

Carlisle,  a  post-village  of  Warren  co.,  la.     Pop.  200. 

Carlisle,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Nicholas  co.,  Ky., 
about  35  miles  N.  E.  of  Lexington.  It  has  a  normal  school 
aud  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  606. 

Carlisle,  a  post-township  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mass. 
Pop.  509. 

Carlisle,  a  post-township  of  Sehoharie  co.,  N.  Y.  Pop. 
1780. 

Carlisle,  a  township  of  Lorain  co.,  0.     Pop.  1219. 

Carlisle,  EARLS  OK,  Viscounts  Howard  of  Morpeth 
and  Barons  Dacrc  of  Gillcsland  (England,  1001). — WILLIAM 
GKOKRE  HowAnn.  eighth  carl,  rector  of  Londcsborough, 
born  Feb.  23,  1808,  succeeded  his  brother  in  I  84. 

Carlisle  Springs,  a  post-village  of  Cumberland  CO., 
Pa.  It  has  good  hotels  and  mild  sulphurous  waters. 
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Cur'lists,  a  political  party  of  Spain,  consisting  of  the 
followers  "I  Carlos  of  Bourbon  and  his  descendants.  (See 
CAKI.OS  ,,t-  lloi  IIIION.) 

Car'lomnn,  or  Klirloman,  a  French  prince,  was  a 
son  of  Charles  Martel,  at  whose  death,  in  711  A.  D.,  he  be- 
came king  of  Austrusia.  Suabia,  and  Thilringia.      Hi'  :i'"li 
cated   ill    favor  of  his  brother.  IVpin  le  Bref,  in  717,  mid 
became  si  inniik.     Died  in  7->.>  A.  D. 

Cm  Ionian,  a  son  of  IVpin  Ic  Ilrcf  and  a  brother  of 

Charlemagne,   was  born   in   7.']    A.    I'.       I'll  tin.'   death  nl    lii- 

I'athei-  in  70S  he  began  to  rule  over  Noustria  and  HUT  - 
He  died  in  771,  and  Charlemagne  Ihui  obtained  possi 

Of   I   :n  loma  ti'-  doillillionB. 

Car'los,  a  township  of  Douglas  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  I  111. 

Carlos,  Dos.  infinite  of  Spain,  the  sun  end  heir- 
rent  of  I'hilip  1 1.,  was  born  July  s,  l.'>l."i.     Me  was  a  youth 
of  \iolcnt  tcni|jer  and  sickly  eonsl  il  ut  ion,  and  appears  t.. 
have  been  deficient    ill    intellect.       lie    attAOked   "i    n, 
the   duke  of  Aha  with   u   poniard    in    l.ir>7.      The    kit- 
gardo.l  him  »ilh  suspicion,  ami  ordered  him  to  be  tried  by 
the  In.|uisiiioii.  which  pronounced  him  guilty.    He  died  in 
Hit  the  cause   and    manner  of  bis  death  lire  involved 
in  mystery,     lie  is  the  subject  of  Schiller's  tragedy  of  "  Don 
Carlos."     (See  Pi;i:sroTT,  ••  History  of  I'hilip  II.") 

Carlos  of  Bourbon,  DON,  count  do  Molina,  born  Mar. 
1".'.  17**.  was  the  second  son  of  King  Charles  IV.  of  Spain, 
lie  was  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne  until  the  birth 
of  Isabella  in  IS.'JII.  (In  the  death  of  his  brother,  Fcrdi 
nand  VII.,  ill  Is:;.;.  Don  Carlos  claimed  the  throne,  and 
up  ported  by  a  party  called  Carlists.  between  whom 
iind  the  partisans  of  Isabella  a  civil  war  ensued.  The 
priests  ami  absolutists  mostly  preferred  Don  Carlos,  but  hie 
claim  was  rejected  by  the  Cortes  in  ls:!li.  The  Carlist  army 
was  defeated  in  I*::"-,  and  Don  Carlos  fled  to  France.  Ho 
abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,  Don  Carlos,  count  de  Monte- 
niolin.  in  184*.  Died  Mar.  10,  1855. 

C  Mil. os,  Dov,  count  de  Montemolin,  a  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  born  Jan.  31,  1818.  After  the  death  of  his  father 
he  was  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  was  recog- 
nized as  Charles  VI.  by  the  Carlists,  who  revolted  in  1860 
without  success.  Died  in  1S(>1. 

C  uii.os.  DON,  duke  of  Madrid,  a  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
son  of  Don  Juan  of  linurbon  and  grandson  of  I'OM  ( 
count  nt  Molina,  was  horn  in  1848.  His  father,  Don  Juan, 
abdicated  in  his  favor  on  Oct.  3,  1808,  and  from  that  time 
he  was  reeogni/ed  by  the  Carlists  as  Charles  VII.  He  made 
in  1*711.  mid  again  in  1872,  unsuccessful  efforts  to  overthrow 
the  go\crnnicnt  of  King  Amadeus,  and  in  1*7:'  waged  war 
republican  government.  His  eldest  son,  Jayme, 
prince  of  Asturias,  was  born  June  27,  1870, 

Carlovin'ginn    [Fr.  I'm-l'iri'iir/icn],  tho   name  of  the 

I  dyim-tv  of  French  or  Frankish  kings.     The  origin 

of  tin-  family  is  traced  to  Arnulph,  bishop  of  Mctz,  who 

died  in  ti:>l.     The  dynasty  derived  its  name  from  Charles 

Muriel  or  bis  grandson  Charlemagne.     Charles  Martel  bc- 

c e  in  7 1  I  A.  li.  mayor  of  the  palace  and  king  in  reality, 

but  be  permitted  Cbibleric  to  retain  the  name  and  form  of 
r»yali\.  The  Merov ingian  dynasty  ended  in  Childci  ic.  a 
ro/  /if/M.'int/,  u  h"  alter  a  merely  nominal  reign  was  dopo-eii 
in  7  i-  by  Pepin  le  Href,  a  son  of  Charles  .Martel.  Pepin 
usurped  the  throne,  and  was  the  first  Carlovingian  who 
took  the  title  of  king.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Char- 
lemagne, who  began  to  reign  in  771.  extended  bis  domin- 
ions by  complest.  was  the  most  powerful  Knropeaii  monarch 
of  his  time,  and  the  founder  of  the  (iennanie  empire,  lie 
was  crowned  as  emperor  of  the  West  by  Pope  Leo  III.  in 
800  A.  D..  and  died  in  SI  I.  1'ndcr  his  descendants  the 
empire  continually  declined  in  power.  His  son  and  suc- 
cessor. I.ouis  le  Debonnaire,  di\  ided  his  dominion  Mtong 
his  three  sous.  Lothaire,  Pepin.  and  I.ouis.  Louis  le  D6- 
bonnairc.  who  died  in  SHI.  bad  another  son.  Charles  the 
1'abl.  who  became  king  of  France.  Ho  died  in  S77,  and 
\\as  followed  by  a  succession  of  feeble  princes.  The  last 
of  the  Ciirlovingian  dynasl\  was  l.nuis  V.,  who  died  in  987. 
Hugh  Capet  then  assumed  the  royal  power.  This  house  in- 
cluded a  number  of  (ierinan  and  Italian  monarchy. 

Car'low,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  Leinsler,  is  bounded 
on  tlrl'  X.  by  Kildnrc  and  \Vieklow.  on  the  K.  by  \Vicklow, 
on  (he  S.  K.  by  \Vc '\f,ird,  on  the  U".  by  ljucens  county  and 
Kilkenny.  Area.:;.):1,  sijllare  miles.  The  -in  fan'  i-  ne>.-[l\ 
level  or  undulating; :  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  rocks  found  near 
the  surface  :\rc  granite  and  limestone.  It  contains  many 
dairies,  and  exports  grain'.  Hour,  and  butter.  Coal  is  mined 
near  the  western  hordcrof  this  eountv.  Chief  town,  Carlow. 
Pop.  in  IS7I,  .-,1.471!. 

Carlow,  a  town  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the  above  county, 
is  on  the  navigable  river  Harrow,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bur- 
ren,  57  miles  by  rail  S.  S.  W.  of  Dublin.  It  is  well  built. 
has  two  bridges,  a  Komau  Catholic  cathedral,  a  college  for 


students  of  divinity,  a   lunatic  asylum,  and  a  handsome 
court-house;  also  extensive  Hour-mills.     Hero  arc  tb. 
turesqile  ruins  of  a  large  Anglo   Norman  castle  foiinde-l  in 
II*".      This  ca-tle   was  taken    and  dismantled  1  >    lli'-army 
•  it  I  H  n.  Ireton  in  I  !'>.»< i.      Pop.  in  1*71,  7773. 

Car'lowitZ,  a  (own  of  Austria,  on  (he  right  bank  of 
the    Danube.  S   mile-  S.    F..  of   IVterwardein.      It   contains 
a    llreck    cathedral,    and    is    the    seat    of    the    lircck    arch- 
bishop  of  the  Serbian   nationality.      It   is  noted  t<u-  it-  e\ 
r   wine,  the  product  of  which  -omctini.s  am m 
illons  in  a  year.    An  important  treaty  wn: 
eluded  heroin  I  o'  i'.l.  bet  wi-en  Turkey  "n  one  sid"  and    \r 
Russia,  and  Venice  on  the  other.     Pop.  in  ISO!!.  Ml1.'. 

Car'lowville,  a  post-township  of  Dallas  co.,  Ala.  Pop. 
800. 

Carls'bad,  or  Karlsbad  (t.  r.  '•  Charles's  Bath  "),  a 
town  in  liohcinia  famous  for  its  hot  springs,  is  on  tin  right 
bank  ot  the  river  Kgcr.  about  7"  mile.-  \V.  N.  \V.  01  I'j 
It  In  lon^-  to  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  is  said  to  In  tin- 
mo.  i  i.n  nieraiie  wan-ring  place  in  Europe.  It  is  in  a  nar- 
row valley  between  steep  granite  mountains,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  \ery  beautiful  scenery.  It  contains  a  theatre, 
il  reading-rooms,  and  good  hotels.  The  temperature 
of  the  Hat.  i  nn  117°  to  105°  F.  The;,  contain 

sulphate  of  soda  and  other  salts,  and  about  L'.ni'ii.owi  gal- 
lons arc  discharged  daily.  The  number  of  annual  visitors 
here  is  from  12,000  to  15,000.  Carlsbad  was  a  favorite  re- 
sort of  Goethe.  A  congi's:  of  (icrman  powers  was  held 
hero  in  1819.  Pop.  in  1869,  7291. 

Carls'bnri;,  or  Knrlsbiirg,  a  fortified  town  of  Aus- 
trin.  in  Transylvania,  on  tho  right  bank  of  the  Maros,  46 
miles  8.  S.  E.  of  Klauscnhurg.  Saltpetre  is  manufactured 
here.  It  is  tho  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  has 
a  gymnasium,  a  theological  seminary,  a  normal  school,  and 
several  convents.  Pop.  in  18C9,  7955. 

Carlscro'na,  or  Karlskro'na  (i.  e.  "Charles's 
Crown"),  sometimes  called  in  English  Carlsoroon',  a 
seaport  in  the  S.  of  Sweden,  is  situated  on  several  small 
islands,  which  are  connected  by  bridges  with  eiieh  other 
and  with  tho  mainland,  258  miles  8.  8.  W.  of  Stockholm  ; 
lat.  56°  10'  N.,  Ion.  15°  36'  E.  It  has  on  excellent  and 
safo  harbor,  with  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  float  the 
largest  ships,  and  is  the  principal  station  nf  the  Swedish 
navy.  Tho  entrance  to  tho  harbor  is  defended  by  two 
strong  forts.  Hero  arc  dry-docks  blasted  out  of  the  granite 
I  rock,  and  a  naval  arsenal.  It  baa  manufactures  of  linen 
I  cloths,  naval  equipments,  etc.  Pop.  17,564. 

Carls'hamn,  a  seaport  of  Sweden,  on  tho  Baltic,  27 
miles  W.  of  Carlscrona.  It  has  a  small  but  secure  harbor, 
and  an  active  trade  in  iron,  timber,  etc. :  also  manufactures 
of  sailcloth,  hats,  soap,  and  tobacco.  Pop.  in  1868,  5578. 

Carls'ruhe,  or  Karlsruhe  (f.  e.  "Charles's  Rest"),  a 
city  of  Germany,  capital  of  tho  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  46 
miles  by  rail  S.  of  Mannheim.  It  is  connected  by  rail- 
ways with  all  parts  of  Germany.  The  streets  are  arranged 
like  the  radii  of  a  semicircle,  converging  towards  a  central 
point,  which  is  occupied  by  tho  palace  of  the  grand  duke. 
i  onnected  with  this  palace  is  a' museum  and  a  library  of 
80,000  volumes.  The  town  also  contains  a  large  public 
library,  a  botanic  garden,  a  mint,  a  theatre,  an  arsenal,  and 
several  hospitals.  Hero  arc  manufactures  of  carpets,  jew- 
elry, chemical  products,  carriages,  etc.  Carlsruhc  was 
|  founded  in  I  7  1 ->  by  Charles  William,  margrave  of  Badeii. 
Pop.  in  1871,  36,622. 

Carl'stad,  a  town  of  Sweden,  on  tho  inland  of  Ting- 
\alla.  in  Lake  \\'oncr,  about  141  miles  W.  of  Stockholm. 
It  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  largo  and  hand- 
bridge.  It  has  a  cathedral,  a  college  with  an 
vatory,  and  a  cabinet  of  natural  history.  Copper,  iroo, 
timber,  and  grain  arc  e.xpnrtcd  from  this  town  through 
Lake  Wcncr  and  the  (iotha  Canal.  Pop.  il:;:;. 

Carl'stadt,  a  fortified  town  of  Croatia,  in  the  county 
of  Agram,  .".:!  miles  S.  W.  of  Agram,  has  a  large  garrison 
and  an  acti\c  Iran-it  trade.  Pop.  in  1870,  SITS. 

Carlstadt,  a  post-village  of  Bergen  co.,  N.  J.      1 
two  weekly  newspapers. 

Carl'ton,  a  county  of  Minnesota,  bordering  on  Wis 
consin.  Area.  -(HI  si|iiare  miles.  It  is  drained  byll'i  SI. 
Louis  and  Nemadji  Hivers.  The  surface  is  moderately 
diversified,  and  partly  covered  with  forests  of  pine  and 
other  In-,--.  It  '  by  tl  e  Northern  Pacific  K.  It. 

Capital.  Thomson.      Pop.  286. 

Carlton,  a  township  of  Tama  co..  la.     Pop.  812. 

Carlton,  a  township  of  Barry  co..  Mich.     Pop.  lIL'.'i. 

Carlton,  a  township  of  Frechorn  co.,  Minn.  1'op. 
M8, 

Carlton,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Orleans  co., 
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N.  Y.,  33  miles  N.  W.  of  Rochester  and  1  mile  from  Lake 
Ontario.  Pop.  2327. 

Carlton,  a  post-township  of  Kewaunee  co.,  Wis.  P.  11 85. 

Carlton  (THOMAS),  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Derry,  N.  II.,  in  1809. 
Me  began  his  ministry  in  the  Genesee  (now  Western  New 
York)  Conference  in  1829,  and  occupied  Important  pulpits 
in  Rochester,  Buffalo,  and  other  places  during  some  years. 
His  superior  administrative  and  financial  abilities  led  to 
his  appointment  as  agent,  for  three  years,  of  the  (icnesci- 
\\Yslevan  Seminary,  as  presiding  elder  of  important  d 


April  16,  1874. 

Carludovi'cn  Palma'tn,  a  tree  or  shrub  of  the  order 
Pandamicc;.'.  L'rows  ill  the  tropical  parts  of  South  America. 
It  produces  the  leave.-  of  which  Panama  hats  are  made. 
Those  of  the  best  quality  are  plaited  from  a  single  leaf 
without  any  joints.  As  this  process  requires  several 
months,  the  price  of  such  a  hat  is  very  high. 

Carlyle,  kar-lil',  a  post-village,  capital  of  Clinton  co., 
111.,  on  the  Kaskiiskia  River  and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
R.  R.,  17  miles  E.  of  St.  Louis,  has  fine  churches  and 
school-houses,  two  newspapers,  and  considerable  iron  man- 
ufactures. The  public  library  contains  5000  volumes.  It 
has  a  new  female  seminary.  Pop.  1364. 
IlAitniN  CASE,  ED.  CABI.VLE  "  CONSTITUTION  AND  BANNER." 

Carlyle,  a  post-village  of  Allen  co.,  Kan.,  on  the 
L'-avcnworth  Lawrence  and  Galveston  R.  R.,  73  miles  S. 
of  Lawrence. 

Carlyle  (THOMAS),  the  famous  English  historian  and 
philosopher,  was  born  in  1795  at  Ecclcfechan  in  Scotland. 
lie  was  educated  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  which  he 
entered  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  very  early  he  embraced 
literature  as  a  profession.  In  1824  he  wrote  a  "  Life  of 
Schiller."  Soon  after  he  translated  Goethe's  romance 
"  Wilhelm  Mcistcr;"  and  these  books,  as  well  as  his  biogra- 
phical essays  on  Fichte  and  Jean  Paul,  contributed  very 
much  to  call  the  attention  of  the  English  public  to  the  Ger- 
man literature,  of  whose  ideas  he  himself  is  the  English 
representative.  In  1834  he  moved  from  Craigenputtock, 
near  Dumfries,  where  he  had  led  a  very  secluded  and 
almost  solitary  life,  to  London,  and  his  literary  activity 
Boon  widened  and  became  more  varied.  In  1837  he  wrote 
the  "History  of  the  French  Revolution"  (3  vols.).  In 
1840  ho  delivered  his  celebrated  course  of  lectures  on  "He- 
roes and  Hero-AVorship."  In  1845  he  published  "  Oliver 
Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches,  with  Elucidations  and  a 
Connecting  Narrative"  (5  vols.).  In  1851  he  wrote  "The 
Life  of  John  Sterling,"  and  from  1858  to  1864  published  the 
"  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great "  (6  vols.),  besides  producing 
a  great  number  of  essays,  reviews,  and  pamphlets  of  a 
miscellaneous  character.  Carlyle's  stand-point  as  a  histo- 
rian and  philosopher  is  not  one  of  conviction,  but  of  tem- 
perament. He  can  only  write  when  in  the  attitude  of  an 
opponent.  What  all  the  world  hates  he  will  defend,  admire. 
and  love.  What  all  people  strive  after  he  will  mock  and 
scorn  and  deride.  But  he  can  keep  the  attitude  through 
six  volumes  without  vacillating,  and  he  is  as  eloquent  and 
brilliant  when  he  defends  as  he  is  grotesque  and  sardonic 
when  he  attacks.  Taken  as  a  whole,  his  writings  are  one 
maze  of  glaring  confusion.  In  1837  he  represented  history 
as  an  evolution  of  natural  forces  according  to  necessary 
laws,  against  which  all  efforts  of  individual  passion  or 
shrewdness  arc  ridiculous.  In  1840  he  represented  history 
as  the  work  of  the  great  men,  of  the  heroes,  in  whose  track 
the  mass  of  the  people  have  to  follow  like  sheep.  In  all 
his  writings  he  tells  us  that  human  greatness  is  truth,  and 
truth  alone.  A  man  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  amount. 
of  truth  there  is  in  him.  But  his  heroes  happen  to  be 
among  the  greatest  liars  history  knows  of — as,  for  instance, 
Frederick  the  Great  and  Mirabcau.  With  Carlyle  his  i<l< 'as 
contradict  his  ideals.  His  ideas  are  those  of  the  German 
philosophy  as  it  culminated  with  Hegel — lofty,  but  without 

Sow  IT  of  progress,  radiant  like  the  stars,  but  like  them  in- 
ifferent  to  what  they  shine  upon.  His  ideals  are  those  of 
the  hn^lish  middle  class  :  what  has  power  must  be  revered  : 
what  is  successful,  must  be  admired.  To  bring  these  ideas 
into  harmony  \vith  these  ideals  is  impossible,  and  the  under- 
current of  Midncss  and  sourness  which  flows  through  all 
Carlyle's  writings,  and  which  now  and  then  hursts  forth  to 
the  surface  with  weird  chants,  is  the  natural  result  of  such 
an  attempt.  But  the  almost  violent  mental  vigor  which  is 
Carlyle's  nature,  and  the  perfect  veracity  which  is  his  cha- 
racter, have  produced  a  combination  of  these  inconsistent 
elements  which,  in  the  details,  is  always  stirring  and  excit- 
ing, even  when  it  makes  us  sick  at  heart,  and  which  in  our 
days  of  harmony  of  mediocrity  is  exceedingly  refreshing. 


Carlyle  is  never  mediocre.  Even  when  he  plays  the  part 
of  a  clown,  he  is  unsurpassed.  Indeed,  there  is  only  one 
thing  in  history  which  lie  cannot  master — the  fact.  He 
likes  to  mock  the  German  historians,  and  addresses  them 
generally  as  Mr.  Dryasdust;  hot  whenever  he  himself  tries 
to  state  a  fact  and  keep  it  intact,  he  at  once  becomes  a  Mr. 
Dricrthandust.  CLEMENS  PKTEISSKN. 

Carmagnole,  the  name  of  a  political  song  which  was 
sung  by  the  popular  party  of  Jacobins  in  the  French  Revo- 
lution. The  term  was  also  applied  to  a  popular  dance  of 
that  period,  and  to  a  jacket  which  was  worn  by  the  revo- 
lutionists as  a  symbol  of  patriotism. 

Carmar'then,  or  Caermarthen  (anc.  MnriJunum), 
[Welsh,  Caff  l-'i/i-ililyn],  a  seaport-town  of  South  Wahs, 
the  capital  of  Carmarthenshire,  is  on  the  river  Towy,  8 
miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Bristol  Channel.  It  has  a 
picturesque  situation,  but  the  streets  arc  steep  and  narrow. 
The  Towy,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  200  tons  from  its  mouth  to  this  point.  Tin 
plates,  cast  iron,  timber,  slates,  lead  ore,  marble,  and  grain 
are  exported  from  it.  The  famous  prophet  Merlin  is  said 
to  have  been  born  here.  Pop.  in  1871,  10,499. 

Carmarthenshire,    or    Caermarthenshire,    a 

county  of  South  Wales,  is  bounded  on  the  X.  by  Cardigan, 
on  the  E.  by  Brecon,  on  the  S.  E.  by  Glamorgan,  on  the 
S.  by  the  Bristol  Channel  (here  called  Carmarthen  Bay), 
and  on  the  W.  by  Pembroke.  Area,  974  square  miles.  The 
surface  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  is  mountainous  ; 
the  soil  of  the  valley  is  fertile.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  river  Teify,  ami  intersected  by  the  Towy,  which  flows 
through  the  celebrated  Vale  of  Towy,  30  miles  long. 
Among  its  mineral  resources  are  copper,  coal,  iron,  lead, 
slate,  and  marble.  Capital,  Carmarthen.  Pop.  in  1871, 
116,944. 

Car'mel,  a  post-village  of  Penobscot  co.,  Me.,  on  the 
Maine  Central  R.  R.,  15  miles  W.  of  Baugor.  Pop.  of 
Carmel  township,  1348. 

Carmel,  a  township  of  Eaton  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  LV>01. 

Carmel,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Putnam  co.,  N.  Y.,  is 
in  Carmel  township,  about  50  miles  N.  by  E.  from  New 
York  City  and  15  miles  E.  of  the  Hudson  River,  on  the 
New  York  Boston  and  Montreal  R.  R.  It  has  one  national 
bank,  three  churches,  two  newspapers,  and  a  young  ladies' 
seminary.  Pop.  590  ;  of  township,  2796. 

J.  D.  LITTLE,  ED.  "  PUTNAM  COUNTY  COURIER." 

Car'melites,  or  the  Order  of  St.  Mary  of  Mount 

Carmel,  a  celebrated  monastic  order  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  It  was  probably  foun'ded  on  Mount  Carmel 
in  the  twelfth  century,  but  the  Carmelites  claim  to  have 
been  instituted  by  the  prophet  Elijah.  They  were  com- 
pelled by  the  Saracens  to  wear  a  striped  dress,  whence  they 
were  formerly  called  in  England  Barred  Friars.  They  were 
at  first  under  the  rule  of  Saint  Basil,  but  afterwards  a  part 
of  them  came  under  the  mitigated  rule  of  Innocent  IV.:  hence 
these  were  called  Mitigated  Carmelites.  In  the  tenth  ccji- 
tury  a  part  of  the  Carmelites  sought  and  obtained  a  severer 
rule.  These  arc  called  Barefooted  Carmelites  ( I)!m:itl<-cati}. 
They  are  entirely  independent  of  the  former.  Their  man- 
ner of  life  is  very  austere.  The  Carmelite  monks  and  nuns 
(who  were  first  admitted  to  the  order  in  1452)  are  found, 
both  Mitigated  and  Discalceate,  in  almost  every  country, 
though  in  numbers  they  are  much  reduced.  The 
known  member  of  the  order  in  modern  times  is  the  French 
pulpit  orator,  Father  Jlyaeinthe. 

Car'mel,  Mount,  a  mountain-ridge  of  Palestine,  ex- 
tends from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  terminates  in  a  steep  promontory  in  that  sea,  about  U 
miles  S.  W.of  Acre;  lat.  32°  51'  10"  N.,  Ion.  34°  57'  42"  E. 
11  is  formed  of  limestone,  and  has  an  altitude  of  nearly 
1400  feet  above  the  sea.  Oaks,  pines,  olives,  and  laurels 
(trow  on  its  summit  and  sides.  Carmel  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture  as  the  place  where  the  prophet  Klijah  slew  the 
priests  of  Baal.  The  meaning  of  the  word  in  Hebrew  is  a 
l><trl;  or  </<n-tf<n.  .Near  the  top  of  this  mountain  is  a  mon- 
astery, the  inmates  of  which  are  called  CARMELITES  (which 
see).  The  ORDER  OF  MOI-NT  CAHMEI.  was  a  body  of  one 
hundred  knights,  all  of  noble  descent,  instituted  by  Henry 
IV.  of  France. 

Carmen'ta,  a  prophetic  divinity  of  ancient  Italy,  was 
one  of  the  Camena1,  and  was  worshipped  by  the  Roman 
matrons  at  a  festival  called  Carmentalia. 

Car'mi,  a  city,  capital  of  White  co..  111.,  at  the  junction 
of  the  St.  Louis  and  South-eastern  and  the  Cairo  and  Vin- 
eennes  R.  Rs.,  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Little 
Waliash  River,  150  miles  S.  E.  of  Springfield.  It  has  iron 
and  woollen  manufactures  and  several  flour-mills.  It  has 
two  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  1369;  of  township,  3669. 
W.  F.  PALMER,  ED.  "  CARJII  Cofi'.iEB." 
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Car'michnel,  a  township  of  Marion  co.,  8.  C.     P.  910. 

Car'mifhiu-IV,  .  j><  ,-t  l,.,roughofGrecnoco.,Pa.  I'.I'.H. 

Carmin'ativo*  [I'nJin  Lat.  ramm,  a  "  '-harm  ").  nn  '1 
icincs  In    i-elieic  flatulence  an-l  pain  in  tin'  bowi-ls,  such   as 
car.lainoms,  peppermint,  ginger,  and  other  stimulating  aro- 


. 

Car'miuc  I  l''r.  BOrtlfa,  IV'""  Hi"  Arabic  KKUMI.S  i  which 
iiifnl  re.  I  pigment  compose,  1  chiefly  of  cochineal, 
iiii\id  with  alumina  ami  a  little  oxide-  of  tin.  It  i 
ployed  In  artist-  iiml  silk  ily.  -r-.  and  is  an  ingredient  in 
the'  best  red  inks.  It  is  considered  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  ml  pigments.  mul  has  been  in  use  sinee  tli"  iiii<l<lle  of 
Iho  sen  nti-enth  century.  1'iuler  the  name  of  ruuye  it  is 

used  l.y  la.  lies  to  paint  their  cheeks.      One  of  til.'  processes 
IPV  which  it  is  prepared  ia  an  follows:  Digest  one  pound  of 
mul  in  three  gallons  of  water  for  fifteen  minutes  ;  add 
one  ounce  "I1  crcmu  "I   tartar,  In  at  gently  for  ten  minutes, 
ii'ld   half  an    mince  of  alum,  and    bull    it  I'nr  several  inin- 
uteii.     After  the  impurities  have  settled,  the  clear  liquid  is 
pla.-.-il    in   clean    gluss   pans   or   shallow   glazed  dishes,  in 
which  it  is  allowed  to  stand  while  the  carmine  is  .-lowly  de- 
il.    Imitations  r,f  carmine  are  n  >inlalw»od, 

]!ra/.il-wood,  and  other  substances,  and  are  often  sold  as 

I'Oli'fl  . 

Carmo'na  (ano.  Carmo),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov- 

i  Sri  ill.-.  Ll  picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill  or  high 
ridge  '21  miles  N.  K.  of  Seville.  It  is  near  the  railway 
which  connects  S-\  ille  with  Cordova.  It  contains  a  fine 
old  (iothie  church,  a  ruined  castle,  and  a  university.  Here 
arc  manufactures  of  woollen  fabrics,  hats,  soap,  leather,  etc. 
It  has  a  largo  annual  cattle  fair.  Pop.  20,074. 

Carnac,  a  village  of  France,  department  of  Morbihan, 
Hi  miles  S.  10.  of  I.  orient.  On  a  wide  plain  adjacent  to 
Carnac.  mid  m-ar  the  sea,  is  a  remarkable  monument,  con- 
sisting of  ulioiit  1100  to  1200  (formerly  over  4000)  rude 
oberfefcl  of  granite,  -landing  with  their  smaller  ends  on  the 
ground,  iirnnr-'cd  in  eleven  parallel  rows  and  from  six  to 
twenty  mil-  feel  high.  Most  writers  have  called  these  re- 
mains Druidieal  or  Celtic,  but  late  authorities  ascribe  them 
to  11  lire-historic  race.  Pop.  28C4. 

Car'nahan  (JAMES),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  a  Presbyterian  di- 
vine. born  near  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Nov.  15,  1775,  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  IstPU,  and  was  a  tutor  there  1801-04.  After 
holding  several  pastorates,  he  became  in  Is:.'"  president  of 
Princeton  College.  performing  his  duties  with  fidelity  and 
\\i-iluni  till  his  resignation  in  !>.">!.  Died  Mar.  2,1859. 

Carnahu'ba  Palm,  or  Caranai'ba  Palm  (Coper- 
MI-Y/I.  i  beautiful  palm  which  abounds  in  the  N. 


'  'aruahnba  Pullll. 

part  of  Braiil.  It  seldom  attains  a  height  of  more  than 
feet.  The  fruit  is  edible,  and  the  timber  is  valuable 
for  several  purposes.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  arc  covered 
beneath  with  wax,  which  is  collected,  and.  like  the  wax  of 
certain  other  species  of  palm,  is  an  article  of  commerce. 
Its  timber  is  exported  to  England,  where  it  is  used  for 
veneering. 


Car'nallite,   a   hydrated  chloride   of  potassium  and 

magnesium,  which  occurs  in  coarse  granular  masses,  mixed 
with  rock-salt,  near  Magdeburg,  iu  1'russia.  It  is  used  as 
a  fertilizer  of  the  soil. 

Carnar'von,  or  Caernarvon  nine.  N. ./-.»(, «m).  a  sea- 
port-town   of  Nm-lli    Wales.  capital  of  Carnarvonshire,   is 
on  the  E.  side  and  near  the  S.  \V.  end  of  the  Menai  .- 
which  separates  it  from  the  island  of  Anglesey.      I1 
mile-     S.    W.    of  the    Mi-nat     liri-lt.''-,     iilnl    al-otit     tin     . 
U  .  S.  \V.  ul    Liverpool.      The  halbor  will  admit  vessels    of 

400  tons,  and  steamboats  ply  between  this  port  mid  I. 
pool.  Carnarvon  is  a  much  frcijuented  watering-place,  and 
lias  beautiful  scenery  in  the  vicinity.  Here  is  a  eoatlo 
founded  by  Edward  I.  in  1282,  which  now  forms  one  of 
the  most  imposing  ruins  in  the  kingdom.  It  has  thirteen 
embattled  towers  surmounted  by  turrets.  Carnarvon  is 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  site  of  Sofnntnuii,  an  ancient 
Roman  town  or  station.  Pop.  in  1871,  9370. 

Carnarvon  (HF.XRY  HOWARD  MOI.VNKI  x  HKKDKIIT), 
E.vitr.  OF,  an  English  conservative  statesman,  born  in  Lon- 
don June  24,  18:11.  He  was  appointed  secretary  of  state 
for  the  colonies  in  June.  I  Slid,  nml  he  framed  a  plan  for  the 
confederation  of  the  British  North  American  colonies, 
which  was  approved  by  Parliament.  He  resigned  in  Mar., 
1867,  because  he  was  opposed  to  the  Kcforin  bill  which 
Disraeli  introduced. 

Carnarvonshire,  or  Carnarvon,  a  county  of 
North  Wales,  bordering  on  the  Irish  Sea,  has  an  area  of 
544  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  Mcnai 
Strait  and  Carnarvon  Bay,  on  the  N.  by  the  Irish  Sen,  on 
the  E.  by  Denbigh,  and  on  the  S.  by  Merioneth  and  Car- 
digan Buy.  The  surface  is  very  mountainous,  and  the 
scenery  is  remarkably  grand.  Hero  is  Snowdon,  which  in 
the  highest  mountain  in  Wales,  and  rises  3571  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Among  the  minerals  of  this  county  arc 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  coal,  and  roofing-slate.  The  chief  branch 
of  rural  industry  is  the  rearing  of  black  cattle  for  the 
dairy.  Carnarvonshire  is  traversed  by  the  Chester  and 
Holyhcad  Railway,  which  crosses  the  Menai  Strait.  Capi- 
tal, Carnarvon.  Pop.  in  1871,  100,122. 

Carnat'ic,  The,  a  former  division  or  region  of  India, 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  was  bounded  on  the  K.  by 
the  Indian  Ocean  or  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  extended  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  about  16°  N.  lat.  Its  other  dimension* 
were  not  well  denned.  It  contains  numerous  large  temples, 
and  other  monuments  which  attest  its  former  splendor. 

Carna'tion  [Lat.  carnnlio,  from  caro,  gen.  carnit, 
"  flesh  "],  "  flesh-color."  This  tcr.ni  is  used  in  painting,  and 
is  applied  to  the  flesh-tints  or  natural  color  of  flesh,  also  to 
the  parts  of  a  picture  which  represent  the  nude  human  fig- 
ure. The  art  of  producing  a  good  carnation  appears  to  be 
difficult,  and  not  well  understood  by  most  modern  painters. 

Carnation,  a  beautiful  and  fragrant  double-flowering 
variety  of  the  />I«IM(*«»  Cnn/n/ihyllui,  or  clovo  pink.  It  is 
a  universal  favorite  of  florists,  and  exists  only  in  a  state  of 
cultivation.  Scarlet,  purple,  and  pink  are  the  prevailing 
colors  of  the  flowers,  which  are  often  three  inches  iu  diam- 
eter. Florists  prefer  those  in  which  the  colors  are  perfectly 
distinct.  The  numerous  varieties  which  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  florist's  art  are  arranged  in  three  classes — 
flukes,  bitarrti,  and  picoKei.  The  flakes  have  only  two 

'.  colors,  disposed  in  broad  stripes;  the  bizarres  have  three 
colors,  in  irregular  spots  and  stripes,  and  the  picot£cs  have 

i  an  edging  of  scarlet,  red,  or  purple  on  a  white  or  yellow 
ground.  Carnations  prefer  a  rich  soil,  and  should  have 
free  access  to  the  fresh  air.  They  are  propagated  either  by 
layers  or  pipinyi — i.  «.  short  cuttings. 

Carne'ades  [Or.  Kopv.oJin],  a  Greek  philosopher  and 
orator,  born  at  Cyrene.  in  Africa,  in  213  B.  C.  He  opposed 
the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics,  was  the  founder  of  a  school 
called  the  New  Academy,  and  maintained  that  man  has  no 
criterion  of  truth.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  subtle 
dialectic  and  powerful  and  specious  eloquence.  In  155 
B.  C.  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  from  Athens  to  Rome, 
where  he  gained  much  applause  by  his  orations.  One  day 
he  eulogized  justice,  and  the  next  day  refute. 1  himself  by  a 
sophistical  argument  tending  to  confound  the  distinction 
between  ju-tu.  and  injustice.  This  offended  Cato,  who 
I  him  to  bo  expelled  from  Rome.  Died  at  Athens 
•boot  129  B.C. 

Carne'lian,  or  Corne'lian  [Fr.  romaline],  a  name 
siii-n   to  a  tine  variety  o:'  chalcedony  which    i 
ehietlv  of  i|ii:irt7.    The  color  is  red  or  flesh-color,  and  rarely 
milky  white.     It  bus  a  eonchoidal  fracture.     Fine   - 
mcns  of  it  arc  found  in  Hindostan,  where  they  are  highly 
prized,  and  arc  manufactured  into  various  ornamental  arti- 
cles.    Carnelinns  are  also  found  in   Europe  and  the  U.  8. 
The  bright,  clear  red  arc  most  valued. 
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Carnesville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Franklin  oo., 

(!a.,  about  '.Ml  miles  N.  E.  of  Atlanta.     Pop.  260. 

Car'nifex  Ferry,  over  the  (lanlev  River,  Nicholas  CO., 
V;i.,  about  S  miles  below  Summerville,  gives  its  name  to 
the  severe  action  on  tlie  \.  bank  of  the  river  near  this  Jerry, 
Sept.  in.  Isiil.  The  Confederates  under  <irn.  Floyd,  num- 
bering about  5001),  had  strongly  intrenched  themselves  in 
this  position,  where  they  were  attacked  by  the  forces  under 
den.  Kosccrans  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Kith  .Sept.  park- 
in 'SS  terminated  the  battle  of  the  day,  and  during  the  night 
(ii'ii.  Floyd,  being  largely  outnumbered,  escaped  with  his 
command  across  the  (i.itilev  River,  destroying  his  bridge 
behind  him,  which  prevented  pursuit.  All  the  eamp  eijnip- 
aire  ami  munitions  of  war  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
brow. 

Carnio'la  [Gcr.  Am  in],  a  division  or  crown-land  of 
the  Ans'riiin  empire,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Carinthia, 
on  the  N.  !•).  by  Styriu.  on  the  S.  E.  and  S.  by  Croatia,  and 
on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  ihe  Littoral  prov- 
ince. It  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Illyria. 
Area,  :is.'i7  square  miles.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and 
partly  occupied  by  the  Carinthian  Alps.  Among  its  re- 
markable physical  features  is  Lake  ZirkniU,  and  the  rock- 
hridgc  of  St.  Kau/.ian.  which  is  K'.O  feet  high.  The  chief 
river  is  the  Save.  Carniola  contains  the  quicksilvcr-miue 
of  Idria,  which  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world.  Iron, 
coal,  and  marble  also  occur  here.  Among  the  products,  are 
tla\,  silk,  honev,  and  wine.  The  chief  town  is  Laybach. 
Pop.  in  I S70,  466,334. 

Car'nival  [from  the  Lat.  caro,  gen.  carnis,  "flesh." 
and  mil',  "  farewell "],  a  festival  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
countries  of  Europe  just  preceding  Lent.  It  was  formerly 
most  brilliantly  celebrated  at  Venice;  later,  especially  in 
R  >mc.  Like  many  other  usages  in  modern  Europe.  Ihe 
customs  connected  with  the  Carnival  probably  originated  in 
the  heathen  spring-time  festivals,  as  the  Lupcrcalia  and 
ll.i  -chanalia  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Yule-feasts  of  the 
Germans.  During  the  Middle  Ages  costly  banquets  with 
the  rich,  and  drinking-bouts  amongst  others,  marked  the 
time.  Recently,  the  Carnival  at  Rome  has  lasted  eight 
days,  during  which  the  whole  city  is  given  up  to  revelry, 
the  centre  of  which  is  the  street  called  the  Cortto.  In  this 
all  the  houses  are  hung  with  crimson  drapery,  and  each 
afternoon  a  constant  line  of  carriages  and  promenaders  is 
passing  through  it.  Most  of  those  who  appear  in  the  street 
are  masked,  and  an  incessant  interchange  of  bouquets, 
confetti,  and  other  harmless  missiles  makes  a  scene  of  ex- 
treme liveliness.  At  six  o'clock,  after  the  firing  of  cannon 
and  the  clearing  of  the  Corso  by  troopers,  a  number  of 
horses  arc  let  loose  at  one' end  of  the  street,  and  arc  urged 
by  the  shouts  of  the  people  to  full  speed.  The  last  event 
of  the  Carnival  week  is  the  celebration  of  the  Mttccok'tti. 
For  this,  after  dark,  all  the  revellers,  on  foot,  in  carriages, 
and  at  the  windows  of  the  Corso,  provide  themselves  with 
a  number  of  small  lighted  tapers,  which  each  endeavors  to 
preserve,  while  he  puts  out  as  many  as  possible  of  those 
of  his  neighbors.  The  political  disturbances  of  Italy  threw, 
for  a  time  at  least,  somewhat  of  a  cloud  over  these  festiv- 
ities from  1859  to  1870. 

Canliv'ora  [Fr.  carnivore*,  from  Lat.  mm,  gen.  carnii, 
"flesh,"  and  two,  to  "devour"],  devouring  flesh,  feeding 
on  flesh  ;  applied  to  animals  which  prefer  flesh  and  cat 
little  or  no  vegetable  food.  They  belong  to  the  class  Mam- 
malia, and  are  synonymous  with  the  old  order  Ferae.  It  is 
characteristic  of  them  to  have  sharp  cutting  teeth,  simple 
stomachs,  very  muscular  bodies,  and  active  habits.  This 
order  includes,  among  other  animals,  all  those  quadrupeds 
which  are  properly  called  beasts  of  prey,  excepting  a  few 
of  the  marsupials  of  Australasia,  which  are  carnivorous  in 
their  habits,  and  resemble  in  their  external  characters  cer- 
tain animals  of  this  order,  which  they  may  be  said  to  rep- 
resent in  the  native  fauna  of  that  region.  Interesting 
fossil  remains  of  Carnivora  are  referred  to  the  eras  just 
preceding  and  just  following  the  glacial  period.  The  order 
is  divided  into  several  families,  as  FKI.II>.*:,  MUSTKI.ID.*:, 
Uiisin  i:.  ('  Avm.K,  Piiorni.K,  etc.  (which  see). 

Carnot  (LAZARK  HIPPOI.YTK),  a  French  radical  repub- 
lican, son  of  the  following,  borr  at  Saint-Omer  April  (i, 
1801.  lie  was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from 
ISIO  to  IM>,  and  was  minister  of  public  instruction  from 
February  lo  July  of  that  year.  From  1864  to  1S68  he  was 
again  a  member  of  the  legislative  assembly.  In  1871  he 
was  iiguin  elected  to  the  As-cmbly,  where  he  voted  with  the 
extreme  left,  lie  wrote  an  able  work  on  Saint-Simonisiu. 
and  published  the  memoirs  of  his  father  (2  %ols.,  1860-64). 

Carnot  (  LAZAIIK  N  inn. AS  M.iucrKuiTK).  COUNT,  a  cele- 
brated French  statesman  and  geometer,  born  at  Nolay,  in 
liurgundy,  mi  the  littli  of  .May.  1753.  lie  was  educated  at 
the  military  school  of  .Mc/.ierc.-,  and  published  in  17S3  an 
'•  Essay  on  Machines,"  in  which  he  gave  a  new  and  im- 


portant theorem  on  the  lose  of  force.  As  an  earnest  friend 
of  the  popular  cause  he  was  elected  to  the  National  Con- 
vention in  17U2.  He  voted  for  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI., 
and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Publie 
Safety  in  Aug.,  1793:  but  he  took  no  part  in  the  contest 
between  the  Girondists  and  Jacobins,  nor  in  the  cruel  ex- 
cesses of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  He  rendered  important 
services  to  the  republic  as  war  minister  by  the  formation 
of  plans  of  the  campaigns,  the  selection  of  generals,  and 
the  organization  of  the  army.  In  this  arduous  labor  ho 
displayed  administrative  abilities  of  the  highest  order.  In 
1795  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute,  and  also 
one  of  the  five  members  of  the  Directory.  He  was  pro- 
scribed by  Barras  and  the  majority  of  the  Din  -dors,  and 
condemned  in  1797  to  deportation,  but  escaped  to  Ger- 
manv.  lie  was  Uonaparte's  minister  of  war  in  ISI10,  but 
he  soon  resigned,  being  too  independent  and  too  earnestly 
republican  to  serve  under  that  chief.  After  the  emperor 
had  sull'cred  reverses,  he  returned  to  his  aid,  and  defended 
Antwerp  heroically  in  1814.  During  the  Hundred  Days 
(IS15)  he  was  Napoleon's  minister  of  the  interior.  Ho 
went  into  exile  on  the  restoration  of  lsl;>,  and  died  at 
Magdeburg  Aug.  •  >,  1823.  He  published,  besides  other  able 
works,  "Geometry  of  Position"  (1803),  which  contains 
several  new  theorems.  (See  D.  F.  AKA<;O,  "  Hiographie  de 

Carnot,''  IMO:   P.   F.   TISSOT,   "Me ires  historiques  sur 

Carnot."  1824.)  As  a  military  engineer  lie  is  referred  to 
by  all  subsequent  writers  upon  the  art  of  fortification.  His 
own  "system,"  and  his  great  work,  "Sur  la  defense  des 
places  fortes"  (the  latter  written  to  stimulate  a  more  pro- 
tracted defence  of  fortresses  during  the  decline  of  Na- 
poleon's power),  though  open  to  criticism,  have  exerted  no 
small  influence  upon  the  progress  of  the  art. 

REVISED  BY  J.  G.  BARNAUD,  U.  S.  Ann;/. 

Carn'wath,  EAHI.S  OK  (lH.'ifl).  Barons  Dnlzell  (Scotland, 
1628),  and  baronets  (166(5). — HK.XRY  ARTIIITR  HEW  DAL- 
ZKLL,  twelfth  earl,  born  in  1858,  succeeded  his  father  in  ]Mi7. 

Car'ny?  a  township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Kan.    Pop.  M'll. 

Ca'ro,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Tuscola  co.,  Mich.,  on 
Cass  River,  about  80  miles  N.  E.  of  Lansing.  It  has  two 
weekly  newspapers. 

Caro  (ANNIBALE),  born  in  1507  at  Citta  Nuova,  near 
Ancona,  in  the  Papal  States;  was  for  several  years  a  tutor 
in  the  family  of  Lodovico  Gaddi ;  entered  after  the  latter's 
death  (in  1543)  the  service  of  Lodovico  Farnese.  a  natural 
son  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  and  since  1545  duke  of  Parma  and 
Piacenza,  and  accompanied  in  1548  Cardinal  Alessandro 
Farnese  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1566.  His  works  were 
not  published  until  after  his  death,  but  occupy  a  foremost 
place  in  the  Italian  literature  of  the  sixteenth  century  ; 
they  comprise  a  translation  of  the  "^Eneid,"  "Rime" 
(1569),  "Lettere  farniliari "  (2  vols.,  1572-75),  etc.  A 
collected  edition  appeared  in  1757  in  6  vols. 

Car'ob,  or  Algaro'ba  [Arabic,  khuroob],  (Centtuma 


Carob. 


FHllqna),  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Leguminosce,  is  a  na- 
tive of   the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean.     It  has 
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pinnate,  evergreen  leaves,  with  two  or  three  pairs  of  large 
oral  leallets.  'fhe  fruit  is  a  brown  pod.  four  to  eight  inches 
long,  having  a  lleshy  or  mealy  pulp  of  an  agreeable  la-te, 
which  is  e\tcn-i\clv  used  as  food  b\  the  \rah-,  Moors, and 
Italians.  This  fruit  or  pod  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
the  article  translated  "husks"  in  the  parable  of  the  l'r.,,1 
igal  Son  ;  and  it  is  thought  by  some  that  the  locu-ts  eaten 
by  John  the  l!apti--t  were  thc-c  pods.  They  are  imported 
into  England  and  the  1'.  S.  under  the  name  of  locust  bakDI) 
also  called  ••  St.  John's  bread."  The  wood  of  the  carob  is 

bard  and   \  altlablc. 

Caro'ga,  a  township  of  Fulton  co.,  N.  Y.,  contains  nu- 
merous lakes  and  forests,  and  has  manufactures  of  lumber 
and  leather.  I'm,.  SL'S. 

Caroli'na  Mari'a,  queen  of   Naples,  born   Aug.    1:;. 

WU    a  daughter   of  I  t.  and    Maria  Thei 

Austria.  She  was  married  in  I7IW  to  Ferdinand,  king  of 
the  Two  -Sicilies,  o\cr  whom  -be  obtain' d  great  inllnence. 
She  persuaded  him  to  join  the  COM  lit  ion  a  gain*  t  Bonaparte, 
who  expelled  King  1'enliuand  from  his  kingdom  in  1806. 

She  died  ill    Vienna  Sept.  si.    ]s|  I. 

Carolina,  North.  Sec  NOHTH  CAROLINA. 
Carolina,  South.  Sea  SOUTH  CIKOI.IXA. 
Car'oliiic,  a  county  of  Maryland,  bordering  on  Dda 

wave.  \re:i.  :;,ai  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Choptauk  Kivcr,  and  partly  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
Tnokahoe.  The  rarface  i-  level:  the  soil  is  mostly  sandy. 
Wheat,  corn,  and  fruit  are  the  chief  crops.  It  is  intor- 
scded  by  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  R.  R.  Capital, 
Denton.  Pop.  19,101, 

Caroline,  a  county  in  the  E.  of  Virginia.  Area,  480 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Rappahan- 
and  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  North  Anna  River,  and  is 
iii'crsected  by  the  .Ma'tupony.  The  surface  is  undulating. 
Corn,  tobae-o,  and  wheat  are  raised.  The  county  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Richmond  and  Frcdericksburg  R.  R.  Cap- 
ital, Bowling  (liven.  Pop.  15,128. 

Caroline,  a  township  of  Pulnski  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  2802. 

Caroline,  a  post  township  of  Tompkins  co.,  N.  Y.,  has 

[  villages,  ten  churches,  and  is  on  the  Delaware  Lack  a- 

w  a  n  na  and  Western  R.  R.    It  has  beds  of  iron  ore.   P.  2175. 

Car'oline  Ame'lia  Eliz'abcth,  queen  of  England, 
born  May  17,  17HS.  wa-  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick and  a  niece  of  George  III.  of  England.  She  was 
man  led  in  I  7'.i.~>  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George 
IV.,  who  regarded  her  with  aversion,  and  separated  from 
her  soon  alter  the  birth  of  their  daughter,  the  pi 
Charlotte.  On  the  accession  of  George  IV.  in  ISL'll,  she 

scented  on  a  charge  of  adultery,  was  defend 

Mr.  llrongham.  and  was  not  convicted.     Died  Aug.  7, 1821. 

Car'oline  Islands, or  Ne w  Philippines,  an  archi- 
pelago of  Occanica,  ill  situated  between  the  Philippines,  the 
l.adroncs.  the  Marshall  Islands,  and  Now  Guinea,  and  ex- 
tends from  lat.  3°  5'  to  12°  N.  Area,  872  square  miles. 
Thev  number  about  .'i(ll)  islands.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  arc  of  the  Malay  race.  They  are  ruled  by 
numerous  pc'tv  chief-,  and  are  noted  for  their  commercial 
enterprise.  The  islands  were  discovered  in  IJI.'i,  and  named 
lifter  Charles  V.  'file  Spaniard-  hale  always  claimed  them 
as  forming  part  of  the  Philippines.  On  July  '.',  IsiiS,  this 
archipelago  was  taken  po<-(  ,  England.  Pop. 

estimated  by   Dr.  Culick  in  1S71!  at  35,000-30,000. 

Caron'clelet,  a  former  village  ol  Missouri,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  about  a  miles  S.  of  St.  Louis.  In  1860  it 
wa-  annexed  to  St.  Louis.  (See  Sol  in  Si1.  I.oris.l 

Carondi'l«'t,a  township  of  St.  Louis  co..  Mo.  Pop. 5387. 

Carot'id  (perhaps  from  the  dr.  «apa,  the  "  head."  and 
ovs,  gen.  wr<K,  the  "  ear."  becan-e  it  pa-ses  to  the  bead  under 
the  car]  Ar'tery,  the  great  anterior  artery  which  on  each 
side  distributes  l,|o:.d  to  the  head.  I  n  man,  each  prim  it  i  \  - 
or  common  earoiid  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  larynx  or 
organ  of  voice  separates  into  two  ot  nearly  equal  size — 
the  external  and  the  internal  carotid.  The  external 
carotid  supplies  the  larynx,  tongue,  face,  and  scalp;  its 
principal  branches  arc  tin-  superior  thyroid,  the  lingual, 
the  facial,  the  ooolpitft],  the  posterior  aural,  the  internal 
maxillary,  and  the  temporal.  The  internal  carotid  enters 
the  cavity  of  the  skull  through  a  tortuous  canal  in  the 
temporal  bone,  and  separates  into  the  anterior  and  middle 
which  arc  the  principal  arteries  of  the 
brain  ;  in  its  course  through  the  dura  mater  it  gives  off  the 
ophthalmic  artery,  which  subdivides  into  small  branches 
which  alford  the  eye  its  principal  supply  of  blood. 

Wounds  of  the  carotids  :u-c  generally  from  stabs  or  cuts. 
Those  attempting  suicide  often  try  to  cut  them,  but  rarely 
cut  sufficiently  deep  by  the  side  of  the  windpipe.  Hut 
should  cither  vessel  be  wounded,  death  results  almost  im- 
mediately. Punctured  wounds  may  not  be  immediately 
fatal :  they  may  heal,  or  a  false  aneurism  may  result. 


Sir  Astlcy  Cooper  was  the  first  to  tie  the  common  carotid 
for  aneurism,  in  Nov.,  1805;  Ah,  rnetln  had  tied  it  for  a 
wound  in  17'.is,  and  others  probahh  had  tod  it  beloic  him, 
and  the  operation  has  b<  •  ,11  \  performed  in  a  num- 

ber of  cases.     Owing  to  the  interchange  of  branches  between 
i  the  two  sides,  cutting  off  the  blood  through  one  carotid  is 
seldom    followed    by    atleetious    of   the    brain.      l)r.    \i 
tied  both  carotids  within  twelve  days  of  each  other  without 
any  such  result.  RKVISKII  iiv  WII.I.AICH  P.vitku:. 

CarOUge,    a   town    of   Switzerland,    in    the    canton    of 
Geneva,  on  the  river  Arve,  H  inih-  S.  of  (Icnem.  is  beauti- 
fully   situated,  and    surrounded    by  elegant    villas    and    or- 
iiaid-.      It    ha     manufactures  of  watches,  leather,  pottery, 
and  thread.     Pop.  in  1*70.  ;'.S73. 

Carouse,  a  township  of  Omndiita  co..  Ark.     Pop.  528. 

Carp     i  ' ".i.  a  fre-h  watei  ti-h  of  the  family 

MBllj^BJ^^t    C\pi  iniila-.    is    a   native 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
been   long   natuial- 

jj^fcS  _^js»  '"'''  '"  countries  in  which 
B^^^^^  i*  'B  Not  indigenous.  It 
^^L  is  found  in  lakes  and 
-^*  met-,  prefers  still  wa- 
^^^  ters,  and  feeds  on  aquatic 
plants,  woims  insects, 
etc.  Its  length  in  some 
cues  is  two  feet  or  more,  but  it  is  generally  less  than  a 
foot  long.  It  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  is  said  to  attain 
the  age  of  200  years.  The  flesh  of  the  carp  is  highly 
i  -teemed  as  food,  but  it  is  not  a  very  valuable  fish  to  the 
angler,  because  it  does  not  bite  freely.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  fecundity,  and  700,000  eggs  have  been  found  in  a 
carp  of  moderate  size.  The  gold-fish  is  a  species  of  carp. 

Carpathian  (or  Karpathian)  Mountains  [tier. 
Kurpnihrn;  anc.  Ciii-jt'itri],  a  long  curvilinear  range  of 
mountains,  chiefly  in  the  Austrian  empire.  It  separates 
Hungary  from  Galicia,  and  Transylvania  from  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  and  is  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle, 
one  end  of  which  meets  the  Danube  at  Presburg,  and  the 
other  touches  the  same  river  at  New  Orsova.  This  chain, 
which  is  about  800  miles  long,  is  divisible  in'to  two  por- 
tions, called  tin  Eastern  and  the  Wi  stern  Carpathians,  the 
latter  of  which  extend  along  the  N.  border  of  Hungary. 
The  highest  points  of  the  Eastern  Carpathians,  which  are 
of  primitive  formation,  are  Negui.  S."i73  feet,  and  the  Kuh- 
horn,  7303  feet.  Among  the  Western  Carpathians  the 
Kisthalerspitze  rises  8h75  feet  above  the  sea.  Many  of  the 
Hungarian  mountains  are  formed  of  limestone.  The  sides 
of  the  Carpathians  arc  mostly  covered  with  forests  of  pine, 
beech,  and  other  trets.  They  arc  rich  in  minerals,  includ- 
ing gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  quicksilver. 

Carpeaux  (JEAN  BAPTISTK),  a  French  sculptor,  born 
in  Valenciennes  in  1827.  He  established  his  reputation  in 
1863  by  the  group  "  Ugolino  and  his  Children."  His  most 
celebrated  works  are  a  group  representing  "  The  French 
Empire  spreading  Light  over  the  World,  and  protecting 
Agriculture  and  Science,"  made  for  one  of  the  pediments 
of  the  Flora  Pavilion  of  the  Tuileries  in  1865,  and  another 
representing  '•  La  Dansc,"  made  in  ]869  for  the  New  Opera. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  representatives  of  the 
naturalistic  school.  Died  Oct.,  1875. 

Car'pel  [from  the  Gr.  «ap*<k.  "fruit"],  a  botanical 
term  applied  to  a  transformed  leaf  which  becomes  a  simple 
pistil  or  one  of  the  elements  of  a  compound  pistil.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  leaf  forms  the  inner  surface  of  the 
carpel.  The  number  of  ovaries  and  stigmas  of  a  pistil 
depends  on  the  number  of  carpels  of  which  it  is  composed, 
but  several  arc  often  united  so  as  to  appear  as  one. 

Carpentaria,  Gulf  of,  is  a  broad  and  deep  indent- 
ation of  the  N.  coast  of  Australia,  and  is  a  portion  of  the 
Smith  Pacilie  Ocean.  It  extend-  from  Cape  Arnhem  lo 
Cape  York,  and  is  about  500  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.  and 
350  miles  wide.  It  is  mostly  included  between  bit.  10°  40' 
and  17°  .'id'  S.,  and  between  Ion.  13S°nnd  H2°  E.  Its 
shores  are  generally  low.  It  nids. 

br  the  IJilir  ./,  m,  r.  which  is  toiind 

in  its  water*.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Peter  Carpenter, 
who  from  li;j::  to  IHL'7  was  go \cruor-gcncral  of  the  Dutch 
possessions  in  the  Mast  Indies.  It  :  \plorcd  by 

Cook    [  177IH.     Pill  Leichardt 

(1845),  (ircgory  (lS.">i'>'.  l.and-boiough  i|x'il-62),  and 
MoKinlay  (1862). 

Car'penter,  a  township  of  Jackson  co..  Ala.  Po;>  903. 

Carpenter,  a  township  of  Jasper  co.,  Ind.     P  >p.  1081. 

Carpenter  (CnuitKs  C.I.  r.  s.  N..  born  Feb.  •_':.  i-:;t. 
in  ( IrcenticM,  Mu-s.,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman 
Oct.  1.  IS.'iii.  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  IF.'il'.  a  lieu- 
tenant in  Is.iS.  a  lieutenant-commander  in  18(11.'.  und  a 
commander  in  1S09.  While  attached  to  the  iron-clad  Cats- 
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kill  as  executive  officer  he  participated  in  the  attacks  upon 

the  forts  of  Charleston  harbor  of  April  7  and  July  lu.  I  M;:;. 
and  is  honorulily  mentioned  in  the  reports  of  his  command- 
ing ollicer.  Comnaodtt  George  W.  llodgcrs.  He  win  in 
the  severe  engagement  with  Fort  Wagner  on  the  17th  of 
AUK..  ISli:;.  when  the  Catskill  wns  struck  thirteen  times 
and  Commander  Rodgers  killeil.  und  bore  himself  bravely 
and  w,.n.  FOXIIALL  A.  PARKER,  U.  S.  N. 

Carpenter  (  FRANCIS  Ii.),  an  American  artist,  horn  at 
Homer,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  V..  Aug.  6,  ISilll.  His  portrait  of 
President  Lincoln  and  his  "Emancipation  Proclamation' 
are  esteemed  his  best  works.  He  published  an  interesting 
narrative  entitled  ''Six  Months  at  the  White  House." 


J 

ph 

Aoadem;       . 

interest  'in  science,  particularly  in  geology,  mineralogy,  and 
the  medical  sciences.  He  was  a  member  of  many  learned 
societies.  Died  June  7,  1860. 

Carpenter  (LANT),  LL.D.,  an  English  theologian,  born 
at  Kidderminster  April  5,  1780.  He  published  an  "  Intro- 
duction to  the  Geography  of  the  New  Testament"  and 
"  I  nitariiinism  the  Doctrine  of  the  Gospel."  In  1817  he 
became  minister  of  a  Unitarian  church  at  Bristol.  He  was 
drowned  in  1840  in  the  passage  from  Naples  to  Leghorn. 

Carpenter  (.MATTHEW  H.).  an  American  lawyer,  born 
at  Moretown,  Vt.,  in  1824.  was  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Acad- 
emy two  years,  studied  law  with  Rufus  Choate,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1845.  In  1848  he  removed  to  Wis- 
consin. where  he  resinned  his  profession;  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  Senate  Mar.  4,  1869. 

Carpenter  (  WILLIAM  BENMAHIK),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S., 
an  eminent  English  physiologist,  a  son  of  Dr.  Laut  Car- 
penter. born  in  1813,  studied  medicine  and  graduated  as 
M.  I),  in  Edinburgh  in  18.'!9.  In  the  same  year  ho  pub- 
lished an  important  work  entitled  "  Principles  of  General 
and  Comparative  Physiology."  His  reputation  was  widely 
extended  by  an  excellent  work  called  "Principles  of 
Human  Physiology"  (1840).  This  has  gone  through  sev- 
eral editions,  and  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  best  work 
extant  on  that  subject.  Ho  became  professor  of  medical 
jurisprudence  in  University  College,  London,  and  for  many 
years  edited  the  "  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical 
Review."  Among  his  works  are  "  Zoology,  and  the  Instinct 
of  Animals"  (2  vols.,  1838),  and  "The  Microscope:  its 
Revelation  and  Uses"  (1856).  He  has  few  living  equals 
in  acquaintance  with  natural  science,  capacity  for  original 
inquiry,  and  skill  as  a  scientific  writer.  Some  of  his  latest 
investigations  have  been  in  regard  to  oceanic  currents.  Ho 
was  presidentof  the  British  Association  forthe  Advancement 
of  Science  in  1872. 

MART  CARPENTER,  sister  of  the  above,  born  in  1807, 
a  distinguished  philanthropist,  has  been  especially  known 
in  connection  with  "  ragged  schools,"  and  other  agencies 
for  juvenile  reform.  She  visited  the  U.  S.  in  1873. 

Car'penter  Bee  is  a  name  popularly  applied  to  vari- 


Carpenter  Bee. 

ous  hymenoptcroufl  insects  of  the  bee  family,  distinguished 
from  other  bees  by  their  skill  in   working  wood.     They 


mostly  inhabit  warm  countries.  Perhaps  the  most  cele- 
hnilcd  of  the  tribe  is  the  Xylacopit  purpuren  of  Southern 
Europe,  a  beautiful  insect  of  a  rich  blue  color,  about  the 
size  of  ft  large  humble  bee.  It  attacks  dry  wood,  especially 
when  partly  decayed,  cutting  a  longitudinal  canal  about  a 
foot  deep  and  more  than  a  third  of  an  inch  wide.  After 
finishing  one  of  these  canals,  it  lays  an  egg  at  one  extremity 
of  the  hole,  and  places  near  it  a  mass  of  pollen  and  honey 
as  food  for  the  future  larva.  The  egg  and  its  accompany- 
ing store  of  food  are  then  hermetically  scaled  up  by  a  thin 

»;ill  nposcd  of  powdered  wood,  formed  into  a  very  hard 

compound  by  being  mixed  with  a  substance  secreted  by  the 
insect.  In  this  manner  the  mother-bee  divides  her  house 
into  many  little  chambers  with  one  egg  in  each.  In  due 
time  the  eggs  hatch,  each  of  the  larva)  devours  the  food 
prepared  for  it,  and  then  passes  into  the  chrysalis  state. 
At  last,  when  the  perfect  insects  are  developed,  they  de- 
stroy the  partitions  made  by  the  parent  bee,  and  escape 
into  the  air;  the  one  produced  from  the  egg  first  laid 
escaping  first,  through  an  opening  made  for  it  by  the 
mother,  and  the  others  following  in  order.  The  genus  is 
also  American. 

Carpenter,  Ship's,  is  s.  warrant  officer  whose  duty 
it  is  to  repair  the  hull,  masts,  and  spars  of  a  ship  of  war. 
During  a  battle  he  watches  for  shot-holes,  and  is  prepared 
to  stop  them  with  plugs. 

Car'pentersville,  a  post-village  of  Kane  co.,  111. 
Carpentras  (anc.  Carpmioracte),  a  town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Vaucluse,  is  on  the  river  Auzon,  15  miles  by 
rail  N.  E.  of  Avignon,  and  near  the  base  of  Mont  Ventoux. 
It  is  surrounded  by  walls  which  were  built  about  1365,  and 
an:  flanked  by  towers,  and  is  mostly  well  built.  It  has  a 
Gothic  cathedral,  part  of  which  was  erected  in  the  tenth 
century,  and  a  public  library  of  22,000  volumes,  containing 
also  a  large  collection  of  medals  and  antiquities;  also  manu- 
factures of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  brandy,  etc.  Hero 
are  remains  of  a  Roman  triumphal  arch.  Pope  Clement 
V.  removed  the  papal  court  to  this  town  in  1313.  Pop. 
10,848. 

Car'pentry  implies  the  art  of  building  structures  in 
wood,  and  signifies  more  especially  that  branch  of  industry 
which  is  applied  to  the  construction  of  wooden  buildings, 
wooden  bridges,  and  the  framings  of  heavy  machines.  The 
labors  of  the  carpenter  are  necessarily  directed  by  some 
knowledge  of  the  forces  which  may  be  brought  to  act  upon 
the  structure  when  completed ;  that  is,  by  some  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  engineering. 

The  lesser  and  lighter  works  of  wood,  such  as  furnish 
the  interiors  of  dwellings,  are  the  products  of  another 
branch  of  labor,  termed  joinery.  The  work  of  the  joiner 
is  guided  more  or  less  directly  by  the  artist,  and  bears  less 
reference  to  strength,  rigidity,  and  the  forces  concerned 
than  to  external  proportion  and  jesthetic  fitness  to  sur- 
roundings. 

The  skill  of  the  carpenter  is  directed  towards  giving  two 
distinct  qualities  to  the  structures  he  builds — viz.  ttrrnyih 
and  rigidity.  The  first  is  secured  mainly  by  dimcn*iimn 
assigned  to  the  different  parts,  and  the  skill  with  which 
these  parts  are  united;  and  the  latter  depends  largely  upon 
the  arrangement  of  the  several  members. 
We  will  treat  these  two  topics  more  fully. 
Strength. — Timbers  designed  for  structures  are  subjected 
to  one  or  more  of  the  following  varieties  of  strain:  trans- 
verse, tensile,  compressive.  A  transverse  strain  is  a  force 
applied  to  a  beam  in  a  direction  more  or  less  perpendicular 
to  its  length  ;  the  timbers  of  a  floor  afford  examples.  A 
tensile  strain  is  one  that  tends  to  elongate,  and  a  eompres- 
sive  strain  one  that,  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  length 
of  the  member,  tends  to  shorten  or  crush  it. 

When  the  entire  structure  is  of  such  dimensions  that  each 
member  of  it  may  bo  formed  of  a  single  stick  of  timber, 
the  work  of  the  artisan  is  comparatively  simple,  and  is 
guided  by  plain  and  brief  rules.  But  when  by  reason  of 
the  size  of  the  entire  work  single  parts  are  required  of 
greater  dimensions  than  can  be  supplied  by  single  pieces 
of  timber,  then  skilful  joining  of  smaller  parts  must  be 
relied  upon  to  meet  the  emergency.  Now,  to  so  combine 
separate  pieces  of  timber  as  to  form  a  single  member,  and 
thereby  employ  the  available  strength  of  the  component 
parts,  at  the  same  time  to  form  such  a  connection  with  ad- 
.iacent  portions  of  the  structure  as  to  transmit  properly 
the  force  assigned  to  the  position,  is  to  apply  in  the  fullest 
sense  the  science  of  carpentry. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  even  in  our  most  important 
bridges  no  special  effort  is  made  to  secure  solid  timbers  for 
the  larger  members,  because  the  quality  of  thorough  sound- 
ness can  bo  more  easily  secured  by  a  judicious  selection  of 
smaller  parts,  and  then  a  proper  combination  can  bo  made 
to  ensure  the  requisite  strength. 

When  a  beam  is  subjected  to  transverse  strain  the  fibres 
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upon  the  side  that  tends  to  become  convex  under  the  action 
of  the  strain  are  siibjeeh-d  to  a  tensile  or  pulling  force,  while 

upon  I  lie  <ippn-ih'  -i.| r  they  :ifi-  ;i!   1  lit-  -ainr  I  i  tin-  '-"in  p  i  • 

Tno  simple  experiment  of  In-u'liiitf  a  twig  that  ha*  bark 
upon  it  will  illustrate  this  fact.  The  bark  on  the  mm<-\ 
side  in  torn  asunder  and  tin  lln-  other  suit-  enmpn ^.-nl  into 
wrinkles.  It  U'.-<,mr-  evident  upon  tdight  n.'llreiion — 1st, 
thut  tin-  extreme  upper  and  lower  fibres  arc  ni"-[  -»\  m-l  \ 
stniiiied:  ami  LM,  (hut  (lit-  central  portion  of  the  stick  \e 
acted  upon  by  force*  comparatively  slight.  The  obvious 
conclusion  i>.  tliat  the  original  torn-  U  best  lUttftifitd  by 
portions  of  the  ,«ti'-k  ut  Home  di.-tam-e  from  tin-  middle  "t 
its  depth,  and  consequently  tlnit  l>«';im-  acted  upon  liy  trans- 
verse force*  >hould  pre-.-ui  c"n-nln-aM.-  width  in  th-  • 
lion  of  tli.-  hrarhiL'  t'oivr.  1(  i-  r:i-i|y  demonstrated  that 

the  strength  of  a  beam  of  given  length  and  breadth,  to 
bear  a  weight  between  two  supports,  varies  as  the  square 
of  the  depth  of  tin-  beam.  Floor -beam  a  are  accordingly 
made  narrow  and  deep. 

To  secure  deprh  of  beam  without  employing  material 
which  is  comparatively  of  little  use  the  method  has  been 
employed  of  joining  two  sticks  by  blocks  and  bolts,  as 
shown  iu  Fig.  1.  ^-j,.  , 


-I  :. 


I 


It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  condition  of  providing  mii- 
tcriii!  whore  the  ^trains  are  greatest  has  been  secured,  pro- 
vided Die  e.iiiiliin.iii'in  when  under  strain  acts  as  a  single 
stiek.  The  plan  fails  when  through  want  of  secure  bolting 
thrre  is  ;uiv  million  amnn^  the  component  parts.  Tho 
chances  of  i'iiilnre  inerease  very  rapidly  as  the  halves  of 
the  compound  beam  iiro  separated  by  larger  space,  as  the 
point  is  soon  reached  where  e:ie!i  half  acts  like  a  simple 
lie:im  ;  and  whereas  in  the  perfect  system  the  upper  half 
is  ur^ed  !>v  e'impressi\ e  mill  the  lower  by  tensile  strains 
only,  when  by  insrenre  joining  there  is  a  slip]>ing  among 
the  purts,  eaeh  ni'  the-ii  halves  is  acted  upon  by  both  kinds 
of  force,  aud  has  near  its  centre  material  of  but  little  use. 


Another  iiietliud  <>f  milking  a  compound  beam,  though  not 
often  employed,  is  represented  in  lig.  2.  In  cither  of  the 
(•:('<•-•  :iho\e  represented  surne  advantage  is  gained  by  em- 
ploying different  kinds  of  timber  for  the  upper  and  lower 
membfln, 

The  most  common  way  of  reinforcing  the  strength  of  a 
simple  beam  is  by  the  addition  of  iron  rods,  as  shown  by 

I'-i.:.  ::. 


Fit;.  3.  The  consideration  of  such  a  combination  belongs  to 
the  subject  of  Initnei. 

When  a  stick  of  timber  is  employed  so  as  to  resist  a  ten- 
sile fon-e,  the  manner  of meeting  it  with  the  portions  of 

the  atrueture  through  which  or  to  which  the  force  is  to  be 
transmitted  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance.  In  the 
case  of  an  iron  rod,  which  can  be  furnished  with  a  head,  an 
eye,  or  a  nut,  the  problem  of  attaching  it  so  as  to  resist  a 
tensile  force  is  easily  solved;  but  when  the  conditions  re- 
quire a  wooden  Hi  lirniu,  the  problem  of  uniting  the  various 
parts  so  that  the  strength  of  the  stick  shall  not  bo  too  largely 
sacrificed  requires  consideration,  because  to  join  timbers 
implies  more  or  less  cutting  of  their  substance,  and  this  in 
turn  sacrifices  material. 

In  the  common  king-post  truss,  as  the  combination  rep- 
resented in  Fi^.  1  is  termed,  the  methods  of  uniting  parts 
that  fulfil  different  functions  are  employed.  This  truss  is 
ci.  i. 


frequently  employed  in  roofs,  and  also  bridges  of  moderate 
span.  In  the  hitter  ease  tin-  flooring  is  sustained  hy  the 
horizontal  memlier  or  tie-beam  ;  a  large  portion  of  the 
weight  sustained  is  transmitted  through  the  upright,  and  is 
received  hy  the  inclined  pieees  or  «tmta  andconveyed  to  the 
extremities  of  the  tie-beam.  The  tie-heam  and  post  are  thus 
subjceted  to  tensile,  and  the  struts  to  compressive,  strain. 
50 


In   order  that  the  tic-beam    nhull   properly  receive  the 

thrust  of  the  struts,  the  Conner  nm-i  !«•  noiehed  l<>  !• 
the  ends  of  the   latter.      Fig.  I   show-  llu    ni"ili.,d   usually 
employed;  an  enlarged  \  lew  "C  the  strut  and 

tie-beam  is  given  in   Fig.  i.     In  conntructing  thin  trnn  it 


is  necessary  to  regard  the  tendency  which  the  strut  exerts 
to  split  off  the  portion  AliC.  It  is  considered  sufficiently 
secure  in  most  kinds  of  timber  if  the  length  lit'  is  ten  times 
the  depth  AB,  as,  when  this  proportion  is  observed,  the 
cohesion  which  resists  splitting  off  is  equal  to  that  which 
resists  the  crushing  of  the  fibres  exposed  to  the  direct  pres- 
sure on  the  lesser  surface. 

When  the  length  of  the  tie-beam  is  such  as  to  require  the 
uniting  of  two  or  more  pieces,  the  skill  of  the  carpcnler  is 
again  called  in  requisition  to  produce  such  a  joint  as  shall 
safely  resist  the  forces  to  be  met. 

The  simplest  of  all  is  the  so-called  fink-joint  (Fig.  fi),  the 
strength  of  which  depends  partly  upon  the  few  fibres  of  the 
Fio.  6. 


timber  that  bear  upon  the  bolts,  and  partly  upon  the  fric- 
tion arising  from  the  pressure  of  the  fish-plates.  Theso 
latter  are  sometimes  made  of  iron,  and  furnished  with  pro- 
jections that  are  let  or  forced  into  the  timber  when  bolted 
on.  But  the  expedient  is  regarded  as  a  clumsy  one,  and  is 
only  tolerated  where,  as  in  some  roofs,  the  subsequent  ad- 
ditions to  the  structure  hide  it  from  view. 

Another  and  aeommon  form  i8the*tw//«?-/orfyY>i'nf  or«rar/*, 
shown  in  Fig.  7,  in  which  the  resistance  to  direct  tensile 
strain  depends  upon  the  surfaces  opposed  to  each  other  at 
n,  and  which  may  be  one-third  the  sectional  area  of  the 
beam.  A  modification  of  this  method  of  scarfing  is  exhib- 
Fio.  7. 


ited  in  Fig.  8,  in  which  one-half  of  the  beam  is  made  avail- 
able in  resisting  tensile  strain,  as  the  joints  A  and  B  are  each 
Fio.  8. 


one-fourth  of  the  depth  of  the  beam.  The  method  of  Fig.  8 
has  the  advantage  over  Fig.  7  of  greater  strength,  but  it  is 
also  far  more  difficult  of  construction,  as  there  are  two 
bearing  surfaces  that  must  act  together;  the  fitting  of  the 
joint  therefore  requires  especial  care.  This  difficulty  is 
sometimes  met  by  leaving  spaces  at  A  and  B,  into  which 
wedges  or  keys  are  driven  as  the  scarf  is  bolted  together. 
Fig.  9  represents  a  form  of  scarf  in  which  no  bolts  are 
used,  the  method  of  locking  at  C  being  employed  instead: 
the  keif  at  A  is  made  of  bard  wood,  and  forced  in  so  as  to 
bring  the  surfaces  of  the  scarf  to  a  firm  bearing.  Of  course 
this  method  of  locking  the  scarf  can  !>••  equally  well  applied 
to  the  methods  shown  in  Figs.  7  and  8. 
Fio.  9. 


Many  intricate  forms  of  searfing  have  been  devised,  and. 
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are  exhibited  in  treatises  on  carpentry.  They  belong  most- 
ly to  the  time  when  but  little  iron  was  employed  as  an  ad- 
junct to  timber  construction  :  anil  even  then  most  of  the 
elaborate  forms  were  rather  fanciful  than  useful. 

When  timbers  art-  united  t»  resist  thrust  or  compressive 
strain  only,  less  skill  is  required  than  in  the  constructions 
just  described.  Hut  little  more  is  required  than  to  bring 
the  opposing  surfaces  fairly  together,  and  secure  them  by  the 
simplest  possible  means.  Hence  the  "  fished  joint "  shown 
in  Fig.  (i  will  fully  satisfy  the  conditions,  and  will  employ 
the  full  available"  strength  of  the  timber.  Care  must  bo 
taken,  however,  that  the  joint  is  not  strained  by  a  tendency 
which  is  manifested  in  long  columns  or  struts  to  bend  side- 
ways when  under  pressure. 

When  a  strut  is  joined  to  its  neighboring  member  at  an 
angle,  as  in  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  4,  the  precaution  is 
taken  to  so  form  the  joint  as  to  present  either  the  whole  of 
the  end  surface  to  the  end  pressure,  as  in  the  upper  end  of 
the  strut  of  the  king-post  truss,  or  a  part  of  it,  as  in  the 
lower  end  shown  more  fully  in  Fig.  5.  To  prevent  any  dis- 
placement in  such  joints  through  accidental  forces,  they  are 
secured  by  various  methods,  either  a  bolt,  a  notch,  a  tenon, 
or  even  a  few  nails,  being  employed  according  to  the  liabil- 
ity to  lateral  forces. 

The  tiiKin  employed  is  exhibited  in  Fig.  10;  the  cut  which 
receives  it  is  called  the  mortise. 
FIG.  10. 


If  the  joint  is  liable  to  be  urged  by  a  force  tending  to  pull 
it  asunder,  some  security  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  stout 
pin  through  the  tenon.  A  dove-tail  joint  is  also  employed 
for  the  same  purpose  (see  Fig.  11).  This  form  is  common 
in  joinery,  but  should  not  be  relied  upon  in  carpentry. 

Fro.  11. 


\ 


\ 


Rigidity,  a  quality  which  was  referred  to  as  somewhat 
distinct  from  Btremjth.  in  structures,  is  secured  by  such  a 
disposition  of  material  that  no  change  of  form  of  the  en- 
tire system  can  occur  without  bringing  into  action  the  ten- 
silo  or  compressive  resistances  of  certain  members  of  it.  A 
plain  square  frame,  fastened  however  securely  at  the  cor- 
ners, may  be  lengthened  and  shortened  cornerwise  without 
calling  into  action  the  strength  of  the  materials  of  the 
framing,  except  such  as  is  concerned  in  fastening  the 
corners.  If,  however,  a  stick  be  firmly  secured  to  the 
frame,  diagonally  across  it,  no  change  of  form  can  take 
place  without  extending  or  compressing  this  added  bt-arr. 
A  triangular  frame  will  not  admit  of  change  of  form  with- 
out a  change  in  the  length  of  at  least  one  of  its  sides 
Hence  diagonal  braces  are  important  members  of  timber 
framings,  inasmuch  as  they  ensure  stiffness  or  rigidity 


The  braces  themselves  are  secured  by  mortising,  by  iron 
straps,  or  more  rudely  by  outside  pieces  fastened  after  the 
manner  of  the  joint  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

(For  extended  treatises  on  carpentry  see  TREDOOI.D'S 
" Carpentry,"  by  Hurst;  also  EMV'S  "Traite  de  la  Char- 
pcnteric.")  GEO.  W.  PLYMPTON. 

Car'pet-Bag'ger  (in  recent  American  politics)  is  a 
Republican  born  and  reared  in  the  North  or  West,  who 
went  South  with  or  after  the  Federal  armies,  planted  him- 
self in  one  of  the  States  lately  reconstructed,  and  aided  in 
organizing  and  drilling  the  negroes  to  vote  the  Republican 
ticket.  Of  course  the  term  originated  with  those  of  adverse 
politics,  who  applied  it  as  a  stigma,  and  with  considerable 
looseness,  any  one  not  a  native  of  the  South  being  de- 
nounced as  a  "carpet-bagger"  if  an  active  Republican;  if 
''  native  there  and  to  the  manor  born,"  he  was  termed  a 
"scalawag."  HOHACE  GHEELEY. 

Car'pets.  The  word  "  carpet,"  denoting  floor-covering, 
is  of  unknown  origin ;  it  is  supposed,  by  some,  to  be  de- 
rived from  "  Cairo,"  probably  because  Egypt  is  the  country 
credited  with  first  using  floor-coverings  as  articles  of  lux- 
ury in  her  ancient  days  of  splendor. 

As  a  commercial  term,  "carpet"  or  "carpeting"  is  the 
generic  name  for  the  various  grades  of  goods  in  that  line, 
whatever  their  material,  mode  of  construction,  or  technical 
appellation.  The  original  form  of  the  carpet  was  that  of 
a  large  rug,  which  was  spread  upon  the  floor  when  occa- 
sion required;  and  the  Eastern  carpets,  the  manner  of 
whose  manufacture  has  undergone  but  little  change  for 
many  centuries,  are  invariably  made  so  to  this  day.  The 
modern  way  of  weaving  carpeting  in  long,  narrow  strips,  to 
be  sewn  together,  doubtless  had  its  origin  in  the  greater 
convenience  and  cheapness  which  that  form  admits  of 
through  its  adaptation  to  the  ordinary  loom. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  Jacquard  loom,  however, 
carpets  were  either  of  very  simple  pattern,  or,  if  elaborate 
in  their  designs,  necessarily  very  expensive.  The  ancient 
royal  manufactory  of  the  Gobelins  in  Paris  has  always  oc- 
cupied the  first  place  in  regard  to  artistic  perfection.  Some 
of  the  carpets  produced  there  cost  from  100,000  to  200,000 
francs,  requiring  five  to  ten  years  for  their  completion. 
None  of  them  have  been  for  sale  since  the  year  1791 ;  they 
have  been  presented  to  the  different  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
and  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  palaces  of  courts.  The  in- 
vention of  Jacquard,  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  weaving 
of  various  grades  of  carpets,  together  with  the  still  more  recent 
improvements  in  looms,  has  greatly  facilitated  the  produc- 
tion of  carpeting  at  once  beautiful  and  durable,  and  at  the 
same  time  cheap  enough  for  persons  of  moderate  means  or 
economical  tastes  ;  so  that  the  use  of  carpets  has  probably 
increased  more  during  the  last  fifty  years  than  that  of  any 
other  commodity  of  equally  ancient  origin.  At  present,  the 
U.  S.,  in  proportion,  to  population,  is  by  far  the  greatest 
consumer  of  carpets  of  all  the  nations  in  the  world. 

The  principal  grades  of  carpeting  known  to  commerce 
(leaving  out  the  Gobelins,  Turkish,  Persian,  and  others_of 
similar  rug-like  make)  are  Aubusson,  Moquette,  Axminster, 
Wilton,  velvet,  Brussels,  tapestry  Brussels,  ingrain  (two  or 
three  ply),  and  Venetian,  taking  rank,  as  to  value  and  gen- 
eral desirability,  in  the  order  named. 

Aubusson,  Moquette,  and  Axminster  arc  very  similar  in 
appearance  and  construction,  and  arc  made  with  a  high, 
tufted  pile,  thick,  durable,  and  expensive.  They  are  con- 
structed with  a  firm  groundwork  of  linen  or  cotton,  upon 
which  the  pile,  containing  the  design,  is  fastened  in  tufts 
of  soft  woollen  yarn.  As  these  tufts  are  supplied  from  a 
series  of  rollers  corresponding  in  number  to  the  picks  or 
wefts  completing  one  pattern,  and  in  length  to  the  width 
of  the  carpet,  and  in  their  action  entirely  independent  of 
the  warp  and  woof  composing  the  body  of  the  fabric,  the 
employment  of  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  colors  is 
admissible,  and  the  designs  in  those  grades  are  therefore 
generally  of  the  most  perfect  and  elegant  description.  They 
are  principally  manufactured  in  England  and  France.  One 
factory  of  Axminster  carpets  is  in  operation  in  the  U.  S. ; 
it  has' been  very  successful,  and  its  productions  rank  well 
with  the  imported  articles  as  regards  quality  and  beauty. 

Wilton  and  Brussels  are  woven  alike  and  of  the  same 
materials  (linen  back  and  worsted  face) ;  the  face  of  both 
is  formed  by  inserting  wires  between  the  warp  threads  in 
such  a  manner  that  on  their  withdrawal  a  series  of  raised 
loops  of  the  worsted  warp  is  formed,  upon  which  the  de- 
sign appears.  In  Wilton  these  loops  are  cut  open  and 
sheared  smooth,  while  in  Brussels  they  remain  uncut.  The 
worsted  portion  of  the  carpet  being  exclusively  in  the  warp, 
the  threads  of  which  arc  of  continuous  color  throughout 
the  piece,  each  particular  color  requires  a  special  set  of 
threads,  worked  in  an  independent  manner  by  what  is 
technically  called  "  frame."  This  arrangement  secures  great 
perfection  and  clearness  of  design,  for  each  color  being 
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brought  to  the  surface  entirely  by  itself,  while  the  others 
arc  currircl  under «r through  Ilic  linen  back  until  brought 
up    in    their    turn,    tin-    work    has    tin-   appearance  of  em- 
broidery im  canvas.     But  us  the  colors  in  the  direction  of 
the  warp  are   limited   tit   livcfnii   larger   number  of  frames 
being  convenient),  the  designs  in  these  goods  arc  .,t 
sity  Dimple,  iinil  no    patterns    rcijiiiring   elaborate    shading 
e:i,n    I.e    attempted    in    them.      r'roln   the    number    of  colors 
thus  cmploved,  tin-  diuerent  ijtialities  of  these  car]"  i 
•  •rue  the  n:unen  uf  tno,  three,  lour,  mill  live  frame  n 
ively. 

Velvets  ami  tapestry  Brussels  arc  also  manufactured 
alike  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  Wilton  and  Brussels, 
with  the  iliH'crene.0  that  only  one  set  of  worsted  warp 

threads  is  used,  upon  whieli   all   tin lorn  are  printed  by 

means  ofeidor  rollers  before  the  fabric  in  woven,  und  upon 
the  correct  proportioning  ol'  spaces  of  the  various  colors 

the  perfection  of  tie   •• I     li  in  a  great  measure  dependent. 

In  designing  patterns  for  these  floods  the  arli^t  i.-  allowed 
free  scojie  us  to  the  number  and  arrangement  ot' colors,  and 
profuseness  in  that  respect  does  not  add  very  greatly  to 
the  cost;  hence  wo  8nd  these  goods  usually  much  more 
elaborate  of  design  and  more  lavishly  colored  and  shaded 
off  than  Wilton  and  Hrnssels.  The  manufacture  of  tapestry 
(both  velvet  and  Brussels)  was  commenced  in  England  in 
1842.  It  was  soon  after  introduced  in  this  country,  Imt 
for  twenty  Mars,  by  reason  of  patent  restrictions,  two 
establishments  monopolized  the  business  here.  Since  the 
expiration  of  the  patents  new  concerns  are  rapidly  organ- 
izing, and  the  indications  are  that  in  a  few  years  this  will 
be  the  most  important  branch  of  carpet,  manufacture  in 
the  country.  Tapestry  carpets  arc  now  used  to  an  extent 
greater  than  that  of  all  other  grades  combined,  with  the 
exception  of  ingrains.  The  largest  concern  in  the  world 
manufacturing  these  goods  (in  connection  with  the  other 
principal  grades)  is  Unit  of  John  Crossley  A  Sons',  Halifax, 
England,  ft  stock  company.  They  employ  nearly  6000 
hands. 

The  ingrain  carpet  (also  called  Kidderminster,  after  the 
city  which  formerly  manut'act ureil  it  largely)  is  the  only 
kind  of  carpet  made  exclusively  of  all  wool,  and  it  may  be 
worn  on  either  side,  though  usually  one  side  is  more  de- 
sirable in  coloring  than  the  other.  The  names  "ingrain" 
and  "  three-ply  "  are  derived  from  the  modes  of  their  con- 
struction. The  former  is  composed  of  two  distinct  thick- 
nr--cs,  interwoven  or  "ingrained"  wherever  the  colors 
change  or  mingle:  the  latter  uf  three  layers,  also  inter- 
lacing each  other.  The  design  is  very  similar  on  both 
sides,  but  the  colors  are  reversed.  The  American  con- 
sumption of  these  goods  is  supplied  by  home  manufacture. 
Philadelphia  has  upwards  of  5000  looms  employed  on  them, 
and  very  large  establishments  in  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, and  New  York  State  turn  out  the  better  qualities. 
Venetian  is  the  name  given  to  a  fabric  composed  of  woollen 
warp  and  coarse  hemp  nil  ing,  usually  striped  in  color,  and 
made  in  widths  suitable  for  stair  coverings.  Philadelphia 
furnishes  in  that  grade  nearly  all  the  cheap  stair  carpets 
used  throughout  the  country. 

The  carpet  manufacturing  business  of  the  U.S.  has  been 
rapidly  growing  since  the  close  ol'  the  civil  war.  and  is  now 
a  very  important  industry.  The  capital  invested  is  up- 
wards of  $15,1100.1100;  the  last  census  sums  up  the  principal 
products  per  annum  : 

Ingrains  (two  and  three  ply),  yards 16,924,711 

Tapestry  Brussels,  "    1,711,000 

Venetian, 

Hruss -Is,  "     806,505 

Felt.  "     586,000 

Velvet,  "     107,000 

WILLIAM  BERHI,  JR.,  EDITOR  or  "Tun  CARPET." 

Car'pi,  a  fortified  town  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of 
Modena.  is  on  the  canal  of  Carpi.  1'J  miles  X.  X.  W.  of 
.Modcna.  It  is  the  scat  uf  a  bishop,  and  has  a  citadel,  a 
fine  cathedral,  a  seminary  for  priests,  and  manufactures  of 
silk.  Pop.  5076. 

Carpi'no,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Foggia, 
and  on  Mont  Gargano,  30  miles  X.  K.  of  Foggia.  P.  6264. 

Carp  Lake,  a  township  of  Ontonagon  co.,  Mich.    P.  25. 

Carpoc'rates,  or  Car'pocras,  a  heretic  who  lived 
at  Alexandria  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  and 
founded  a  ilnostic  sect  about  1:111  A.  I>.  He  believed  in 
the  transmigration  of  souls,  und  maintained  that  the  world 
w:is  created  liy  angels,  lie  is  accused  ot'  teaching  princi- 
ples that  tend  to  subvert  morality.  His  followers  existed 
as  late  as  the  sixth  century. 

Car'polite  [from  the  <!r.  «apir<«.  "fruit,"  nnd  At'ftot.  a 
••stone"],  a  name  applied  to  fossil  fruits.  Many  such 
have  been  described,  mostly  belonging  to  the  carboniferous 
formation. 

(  ar'pus,  a  Latin  terra  signifying  the  wrist,  in  anatomy 


denotes  the  series  of  bones  between  the  fore  arm  and  hand. 
In  man  there  are  eight  small  hones  in  two  rows  :  the  upper 
row  consists  of  the  sc.iphoides,  lunare.  cuneitoriiie.  and  pisi- 
forme:  the  lower,  ot  the  trape/.iuiu,  trap.vi!.l.  -.  magnum. 
and  unciforrne.  The  upper  row  is  articulated  with  t'n  • 
radius  of  the  fore  arm  :  the  lower  with  the  mctacarpiil  i 
of  the  HASH  (which  see).  The  number  and  form  of  the 
bones  of  the  carpus  vary  lunch  in  dillinnl  animals,  but 
rudiments  of  them,  at  least,  appear  in  all  mammal-.  Th>  \ 
arc  quite  distinct  in  the  flipper  or  puddle  of  the  wha 
well  as  in  the  fore  leg  of  the  ox  and  the  In. 

Carp'zov,  a  Saxon  family  of  the  seventeenth  century 
celebrated  tor  learning,  of  which  the  mo-t  distinguished 
members,  were  liKXKIilcT,  professor  of  Wittenberg,  author 
of  "  Definitioucs  forensis, '  "  I'ractica  no\a  reriini  erinii- 
nalum,"  "  -Jurisprudentia  consistorialis,"  und  "1'rocessus 
juris" — works  which  hud  an  extended  influence  on  tier- 
man  laws;  died  Aug.  30,  1666;  JOHAVN  |!KN>:HH  T.  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Leipsic.  brother  ot  the  above,  who 
wrote  "  Systema  theologicum,"  born  in  1607  ;  died  in  1657  : 
.IIIHAN.V  UOTTLOB,  born  Sept.  20,  1679,  grandson  of  the 
above,  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Lcipsic,  who 
wrote  "  Introductio  in  libros  canonicos  "  and  "  Critica 
sacra  Veteris  Testament!. "  Died  April  7,  1667. 

Carqui'nez  (written  also  Karquenas),  a  strait  of 
California  which  connects  the  Bay  of  San  Pablo  with 
Suisun  Bay  ;  lat.  38°  04'  16"  N.,  Ion.  122°  16'  19"  W.  It 
is  from  1  to  2  miles  wide  and  7  miles  long,  and  is  naviga- 
ble for  steamboats.  Large  ships  can  ascend  it  to  Benicia. 
It  has  sixteen  feet  of  water  at  low  tide.  It  forms  the 
boundary  between  Solano  and  Contra  Costa  counties. 

Carr,  a  township  of  Clarke  oo.,  Ind.     Pop.  692. 

<  arr,  a  township  of  Jackson  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1665. 

Carr  (Ei:<iENE  A.),  an  American  officer,  born  Mar.  20, 
1830,  in  Erie  co.,  N.  Y.,  graduated  at  West  Point  1853,  and 
July  17, 1862,  major  Fifth  Cavalry.  He  served  on  frontier 
duty  1850—61 ;  scouting  against  Lipan  Indians  1854  (se- 
verely wounded  in  skirmish  near  Diablo  Mountain);  on 
Sioux  expedition  1855,  Utah  1858,  and  Kiowa  and  Ca- 
manche  expedition  1860,  engaged  in  several  skirmishes. 
In  the  civil  war  became  colonel  Third  Illinois  Volunteer 
Cavalry  Aug.  15, 1861,  and  was  promoted  brigadier-general 
U.  S.  volunteers  Mar.  7,  1862,  serving  in  operations  in 
Missouri  1861-62,  engaged  at  Wilson's  Creek;  in  command 
of  division  in  pursuit  of  Price  into  Arkansas  1862,  engaged 
at  Pea  Ridge  (thrice  wounded) ;  in  command  of  the  army 
of  S.  W.  Missouri  1862,  and  of  district  of  St.  Louis  1862-63  ; 
in  command  of  division  in  Vicksburg  campaign,  engaged 
in  operations  against  the  place  ;  at  Port  Gibson,  Champion 
Hill.  Edward's  Station,  Black  River  Bridge  (brevet  col- 
onel), and  capture  of  Vicksburg;  in  the  department  of 
Arkansas,  commanding  cavalry  division  on  Camden  expe- 
dition 1864,  engaged  at  crossing  of  Little  Missouri:  in 
command  of  the  district  of  Little  Rock  1864  (brevet  briga- 
dier-general), engaged  at  Clarendon  and  Camden  :  in  com- 
mand of  a  division  of  the  Sixteenth  corps  in  operations 
against  Mobile  1865,  engaged  at  Spanish  Fort ;  and  in  vari- 
ous districts  and  post  commands  since  1865.  Brevet  major- 
general  U.  S.  A.  Mar.  13,  1865,  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
services  in  the  field.  GEORGE  W.  CDLLUH,  V.  S.  Army. 

Carr  (JOSEPH  I!.),  an  American  general  of  volunteers, 
born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  16,  1828,  educated  at  Troy, 
N.  Y.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  recent  civil  war  he  was 
commissioned  (April  14,  1861)  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Second  New  York  Volunteers,  and  colonel  May  10,  1861. 
The  Second  regiment  was  the  first  volunteer  regiment  to 
leave  the  State.  In  1862  Carr  was  commissioned  a  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers;  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Big 
Bethel,  and  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  all  the  battles  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  up  to  the  final  surrender  of  Lee's 
army,  April,  1865.  He  was  brevetted  major-general  Mar., 
1865,  and  mustered  ont  of  service  Sept.,  1865.  He  holds 
at  present  the  commission  of  major-general  third  division 
National  Guard  State  of  New  York,  head-quarters  at  Troy, 
where  he  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  chain  cable. 

Carr  (Sir  ROBERT),  a  British  gentleman  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  Charles  II.  in  1664  one  of  the  royal  commis- 
sioners to  New  England.  He  assisted  in  the  capture  of 
New  Amsterdam  from  the  Dutch,  nnd  changed  its  name  to 
New  York  in  honor  of  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards  James 
II.  Died  June  1,  1667. 

Car'rageen',  or  Irish  .Moss,  is  a  name  given  to  sev- 
eral species  of  sea-weed  which  arc  not  mosses,  but  algiv. 
The  species  which  yields  the  greater  part  of  the  carrageen 
of  commerce  is  the  Chimtlru*  critput.  It  i.-  u.-ed  as  med- 
icine and  as  an  article  of  food,  and  is  esteemed  for  its 
emollient  and  demulcent  properties.  It  grows  on  the 
rocky  coasts  of  several  countries  of  F.umpe  and  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  North  America.  It  is  from  two  to  twelve 
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inches  long,  branched,  cartilaginous,  flexible,  ami  reddish- 
brown  in  color.  It  is  considered  easy  of  digestion.  Jelly 
and  blanc-mange  are  made  by  boiling  the  carrageen  in 
water  or  milk,  with  an  addition  of  sugar  and  spices.  The 
Iceland  moss  (Cctni>-i<i  hl<i>nl!ca)  is  a  wholly  different 
plant,  though  used  in  a  similar  way.  It  is  not  a  true  moss, 
but  a  lichen. 

Carra'ra  (anc.  Cnrnrln),  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Massa-Carrara,  is  mi  tin-  Avcnza.  near  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 133  miles  by  rail  N.  W.  of  Pisa.  It  has  an  old 
collegiate  church,  a  dueal  palace,  and  an  academy  of  tine 
arts.  Here  are  celebrated  quarries  nf  white  statuary  mar- 
ble, which  have  Itrrn  worked  for  two  thousand  years  or 
more.  Many  foreign  artists  come  hero  to  work,  in  order 
to  save  the  expense  of  fcrMMporting  the  marble.  The  quar- 
ries, of  which  there  are  more  than  thirty  in  the  vicinity, 
are  in  high  hills  or  mountains  formed  chiefly  or  entirely  of 
marble.  Pop.  o"'.(7. 

Carrara  Marble  is  a  white,  fine-grained,  saccharine 
marble  obtained  at  Carrara.  Italy,  anil  well  adapted  for 
statuary.  It  is  a  metamorphic  limestone  of  the  oolitic 
formation.  Besides  this  tine  white  marble,  several  interior 
varieties  are  obtained  in  the  quarries  of  Carrara.  Some  of 
these  arc  veined  and  blue. 

Carratra'ca  Springs,  a  post-village  of  Plantagenct 
township,  Prescott  co.,  Ontario  (Canada),  has  large  hotel 
accommodations,  and  a  copious  mineral  spring  whose  waters 
are  very  highly  esteemed  for  their  alterative  effects. 

Carratunk  Plantation,  a  township  of  Somerset  co., 
Me.  Pop.  214. 

Carrel  (\ICOLAS  AKMAND),  an  eminent  French  writer  ' 
and  leader  of  the  republican  party,  was  born  at  Rouen 
May  8,  1800.     He  served  in  the  army  in  his  youth.     He 
gained  distinction  by  an   able   '•  History  of  the  Counter- 
Revolution  in  England."     Carrel,  Mignct.  and  Thicrs  be-  j 
came  in   1830  chief  editors  of  the  "National,"  a  liberal  \ 
daily  paper  of  Paris.     In  1830  Thicrs  and  Mignet  retired 
from  the  editorship,  and  Carrel  obtained  the  control  of  the 
"  National,"  which  he  edited  with  great  ability.     He  was 
an    eloquent   and    popular  writer,   and   was   qualified    by 
sound  judgment  and  moderation  to  be  the,  leader  of  a  party. 
He  was  mortally  wmmded  in  a  duel  by  Kmile  de  Girardiu, 
and  died  two  days  after,  July  24,  1836. 

Car'rell  (Rt.  Rev.  GEORGE  ALOYSins).  D.  D..  born  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa..  June  13,  1803,  studied  at   Mount   St. 
Mary's  College,  became  in  1829  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
was  stationed  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  was  a  professor  and  afterwards 
;rector  in  the  university;  in  1849-53  was  president  of  the 
ln  -ircell  Mansion  College  at  Cincinnati,  0. ;  in  1853  he  was 
-rated  bishop  of  Covington,  Ky.     Died  Sept.  25, 1868. 
vra  (RAFAEL),  a  general  of  mixed  Indian  and 
-action,  was  born   in   Guatemala  in   1814.     He 
<<t  the  federal  party  in  the  civil  war  (1837-39), 
"••eneral-in-chief  of  the  insurgents.    He  was 
r,  Guatemala  in  1847,  and  re-elected  in 
He   was   an    absolute   monarch 
HI  14,  1865. 

•he  largest  of  the  Grenadine 
;es,  20  miles  N.  E.  of  Gre- 
~xbout  3  miles  in  breadth. 
its  western  side. 
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Rigidity,  a  quality  which  was  referred  to  as  somei'cam' 
distinct  from  ilrenyth  in  structures,  is  secured  bv  sue™ 
disposition  of  material  that  no  change  of  form  of  the?rom 
tire  system  can  occur  without,  bringing  into  action  the  t'ar^' 
Bile  or  comprcssive  resistances  of  certain  members  of  it  '.°r 
plain  square  frame,  fastened  however  securely  at  the  .miti" 
ners,  may  be  lengthened  and  shortened  cornerwise  with'-v  °f 
calling  into  action  the  strength  of  the  materials  of  ,3  '" 
framing,  except  such  as  is  concerned  in  fastening  ,"" 
corners.  If,  however,  a  stick  be  firmly  secured  to  t  . 
frame,  diagonally  across  it,  no  change  of  form  can  ta  ln~ 
place  without  extending  or  compressing  this  added  brn'.  or 
A  triangular  frame  will  not  admit  of  change  of  form  wi  lcal 
out  a  change  in  the  length  of  at  least  one  of  its  sitcral 
Hence  diagonal  braces  arc  important  members  of  tim''  no 
framings,  inasmuch  as  they  ensure  stiffness  or  rigic' 

'     got, 
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and  finally  (though  not  till  near  the  close  of  the  Assyrian 
or  Medo-Persian  monarchy)  twelve  spokes,  the  diverging 
ends  of  which  were  inserted  in  a  rim  of  wood,  which  was 
bound  with  a  tire  of  bronze.  Whether  this  rim  was  origin- 
ally whole  or  composed  of  several  pieces  or  felloes  is  uncer- 
tain, but  at  the  period  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  felloes 
were  in  use.  The  chariot  was  box-shaped,  but  open  in  the 
rear,  the  front  being  about  four  feet  in  height.  It  was 
probably  three  or  four  hundred  years  later  that  those  in- 
tended as  state  carriages  were  provided  with  a  back,  and  a 
scat  in  which  the  nobles  or  royal  personages  sat  or  reclined, 
while  a  charioteer  stood  in  front  and  drove  the  horses. 

The  chariots  were  used  for  two  purposes:  first,  as  an 
evidence  of  the  great  dignity  and  exalted  station  of  the 
king  or  prince  who  occupied  them,  as  when  Pharaoh  made 
Joseph  "  ride  in  the  second  chariot  which  he  had"  (Gen. 
xli.  43),  and  as  when  the  funeral  procession  tor  Jacob  went 
up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  "  there  went  up  with 
Joseph  both  chariots  and  horsemen,"  in  token  of  the  high 
rank  of  the  deceased  (Gen.  1.  10).  It  is  noteworthy  that 
during  the  time  which  elapsed  between  these  two  incidents 
we  find  Joseph  sending  wagons  (probably  carts,  or  simple 
two-wheeled  vehicles,  drawn  by  oxen)  from  Egypt  to 
Canaan  for  his  brethren  to  bring  their  wives  and  children 
to  Egypt  (Gen.  xlv.  19).  A  second  use  of  these  chariots 
was  tor  war-purposes.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  they 
were  used  in  this  way  so  soon  as  for  regal  pomp  and  dis- 
play. There  is  a  tradition  that  Erichthonius  of  Athens 
built  the  first  war-chariot  about  1586  B.  C.  At  the  time 
of  the  Exodus  (B.  C.  1491)  Pharaoh  had  liUO  war-chariots, 
and  it  is  implied  (Ex.  xiv.  7)  that  besides  these  there  were 
other  chariots  in  Egypt  which  were  employed  for  the  same 
purpose.  These  war-chariots  had  on  their  sides  cases  for 
the  bow  and  sheaf  of  arrows,  and  also  for  the  spears  or 
lances,  and  usually  an  archer  or  a  spearman  stood  on  either 
side  of  the  charioteer,  and  shot  his  arrows  or  hurled  his 
spears  at  the  enemy  as  the  charioteer  drove  furiously  to 
the  conflict.  The  Canaanitish  kings  and  the  kings  of 
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Assyrian  War-Chariot. 

Moab  in  the  next  150  years  after  the  Exodus  are  often 
spoken  of  as  having  numerous  chariots  of  iron  ;  by  which 
is  generally  understood,  not  chariots  constructed  of  ipon, 
but  having  iron  or  bronze  scythes  attached  to  the  axles  <>l 
their  chariots.  These,  driven  at  great  speed  against  a  force 
of  footmen  or  cavalry,  proved  terribly  destructive.  The 
Israelites  under  the  theocracy  were  prohibited  the  use  of 
chariots,  but  in  the  time  of  David,  and  still  more  in  that 
of  Solomon,  they  began  to  accumulate  them,  and  Solomon 
maintained  a  force  of  1400  chariots;  these  and  the  horses 
which  drew  them  were  mostly  imported  from  Egypt  at  a 
cost  of  about  1050  shekels  for  each  chariot — about  $650,  or, 
reckoning  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money  then  and 
now,  equivalent  to  at  least  $3000  of  our  money ;  so  that  his 
force  of  chariots  must  have  been  worth  at  least  $4,200,000. 
But  another  item  in  the  cost  of  these  establishments  were 
the  richly  embroidered  housings  and  trappings  for  the 
horses  and  the  cloths  for  the  chariots,  manufactured  for  a 
long  period  in  Tyre  or  in  some  of  its  tributary  states  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  20). 

Until  near  the  close  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  the  char- 
iot was  generally  drawn  by  three  horses.  At  that  time  the 
third  horse  was  withdrawn,  but  the  Persians  a  little  later 
drove  four  horses,  attached,  like  our  stage  horses,  to  the 
chariot  in  pairs.  The  chariot  continued  to  be  a  two- 
wheeled  vehicle  until  near  the  Christian  era,  when  its  use 
for  war-purposes  was  discontinued,  and  among  the  Romans, 
Greeks,  and  the  Sybaritic  nations  of  the  Orient  it  became 
the  synonym  of  luxury  and  effeminacy.  It  was  mounted 
on  four  wheels,  and  drawn  by  four  or  six  horses  elegantly 
caparisoned,  and  the  chariot  itself  was  trimmed  and  cush- 
ioned with  the  most  luxurious  embroidered  cloths  of  the 
East.  Usually  but  two  persons  besides  the  driver  occupied 
it.  though  there  was  often  room  for  six.  There  were 
chariot-races  in  the  Olympian  and  Isthmian  games,  and 
the  nobles  of  G  recce  and  Rome  drove  at  full  speed  along 
the  magnificent  Roman  roads  and  highways.  It  was  prob- 
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aMy  in  one  of  the  more  modest  of  these  vehicles  that  the  I 
Kthiopian  treasurer  of  randace,  ijuccn  of  Ethiopia,  was  re 
turning  to  his  country  from  his  vi(«if  at  Jerusalem  when  he 
met  Philip  (  Acts  \  iii.  :.'7,  L'N).  During  On-  period  of  the 
later  Human  empire  and  the  decline  ofii>  power  these  richly 
dMonted  oMrriftgei  multiplied,  with  the  other  iodleatiom 
of  the  luxury  ami  effeminacy  of  the  people.  There  was 

not,     however,  even     ill     the    most    eu-Hy    of    these     vehicle-, 

anything  answering  IN  the  springs  "1  our  modern  couches 
ami  fiirringes.  Lnitlicr  ;ni<l  ^teel  of  the  hi-cl  quulity  were 
both  nhttndant,  but  the  idea  of  using  cither  for  rendering 
the  motion  of  these  carriages  easier  did  not  occur  to  the 

r;iiTi;i-''   liuilders  of  those  days. 

During  the  h.nk  Ages  th«  roads  were  BO  rough  and  poor 
that  carriages  wen-  almost  entirely  ul>;indi>ned  a-  a  m.;iTi- 
for  tin-  c(in\ey:iiice  of  persons,  the  only  method  of  land 
travel  he  ing  on  1mm' I, ark,  and  even  the  hroud  wheeled 
heavy  wagons  or  wains,  used  to  some  extent  for  the  trans- 
portation of  goods,  moved  over  the  highways  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  On  tin- Continent,  a«sr<,  mules,  and  tin1 
large  hut  slow  and  sure  footed  Norman  horses  urn  u-rd 
for  the  packing  of  goods  from  one  country  to  another,  the 
huge  panniers  on  either  side  of  the  animal  alumst  ennrcul- 
ing  him  from  sight,  fn  1'Jsn,  according  to  I  trek  man. 
Charles  of  Anjou  and  his  ijueei]  entered  Naples  in  a  '•<.<••  ftu, 
a  -111:1!]  lnit  highly  decorated  chariot.  Fourteen  years  later, 
in  IL'HI,  IMiilip  the  Fair  issued  an  ordinance  f«>i  1  lidding 
the  wi\es  (il1  citi/eus  to  use  carriages,  or  perhaps  more  ac- 
curately ram,  probably  open  two  or  four-wheeled  vehicle-;, 
which  seem  to  have  come  into  u-c  a'lout  that  time.  For 
the  next  L'lHI  years  their  use  was  very  infrequent,  and  seems 
to  have  lieen  confined  to  royal  personages.  Yet  in  this 
time  there  had  hi  en  introdur-ed  one  change  which  was  per 
hap-j  an  improvement.  Tim  canopy  (probably  borrowed 
from  the  Oriental  umbrella  held  over  the  monarch  in  his 
chariot),  which  had  hitherto  been  sustained  by  four  pillars, 
and  had  been  open  at  the  sides,  now  gave  place  to  a  close 

FIG. 


drapery,  which  concealed  the  occupant  from  view  except 
when  looped  up.  The  emperor  IT.  dene  I  I  I .  attended  the 
council  or  diet  at  Franklort  in  1171  and  1 I7:>  in  close  or 
covered  carriages,  that  of  the  latter  year  being  inagiiih 

ecntly  decorated.      Soon  utter  this  li the  Herman  princes 

seem  to  ha\  e  entered  upon  a  riv  airy  to  outshine  each  other 
in  the  splendor  of  their  equipage.-.  In  l.iti'.i,  at  a  touriiu- 
menl  in  Kappin,  the  eleclress  of  llrandenhuig'-  carriage 
«:.-  eompletely  covered  witli  gold,  ami  those  of  the  other 
duchesses  were  ornamented  with  crimson  and  purple  cur- 
tains and  draperies  of  the  richest  satin.  From  this  time 
the  use  of  coaches  by  the  nobility,  and  especially  by  the 
feudal  lords,  spread  gradually  o\ ,  r  continental  F.urope; 
but.  though  the  coaches  were  low  and  broad-wheeled,  the 
;»n  of  the  roads  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  their  use. 
In  l.'i.'.n  there  were  only  three  coaches  in  Paris.  In  1610, 


Henry  IV.  was  assassinated  in  his  coach.     Hude  carria 
i.  '2. 


igcs 


Henry  tV.'s  Coach. 

called  whirlicotes,  two-wheeled  vehicles  without  straps  or 
springs,  and  having  the  horses  attached  to  them  by  ropes, 
had  been  o.-ra-iona  lly  seen  ill  England  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Richard  II.  (1377-91)).  and  it  is  recorded  that  bis  mother 
was  conveyed  in  one  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion  of  13W9. 
But  the  state  coach  was  first  introduced  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  year  l.'>.<f>,  it  is  said,  by  Walter 
Kippon.  a  Dutchman,  who  built  one  in  that  year  for  the 
earl  of  Rutland,  and  in  1564  another  for  the  queen,  who 
made  him  her  coachman.  Of  this  coach,  and  a  later  one 
built  by  the  same  man  for  her  when  attended  by  her  maids 
of  honor  or  her  ministers,  we  give  an  illustration  copied 

3. 


Queen  Elizabeth's  State  Carriage. 


from  Iloinngcl's  print  of  Nonsuch  Palace.  These  coaches 
were  without  springs  of  any  kind,  though  that  of  Henry 
IV.,  figured  above,  appears  to  have  been  suspended  on 
heavy  bands  of  leather  or  steel. 

The  English  nobility  soon  set  up  their  carriages,  and,  as 
Buckingham  quaintly  expresses  it,  "within  twentie  years 
there  became  a  great  trade  of  coachmaking."  Some  of  the 
nobles  increased  the  number  of  horses  attached  to  these 
coaches  to  six.  or  even  eight.  The  use  of  private  carriages 
was  confined  to  the  aristocracy  for  the  next  hundred  years, 
FIG.  4. 


I'rivate  Carriage  of  the  So  ent.-enth  Century. 

but  a  few  Imckney-coaehes  (so  called  from  the  French 
rii<-li<  -ii-liiii/iii-in'i .  a  vehicle  with  a  hired  horse)  were  kept 
for  hire  after  IliL'.i.  Filly  years  Inter  there  were  twcntv 
of  these  in  Edinburgh,  but  such  was  the  condition  of  the 
roads  and  streets  that  there  was  not  much  demand  for 
them,  and  a  hundred  years  later  the  number  had  dwindled 
to  nine.  During  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury these  hackney  coaches,  the  heavy  and  flow-going 
coaches,  and  the  post-chaises,  were  the  onlv  vehicles 
in  England  for  the  accommodation  of  those  travellers  who 


did  not  own  horses  or  coaches.  There  was,  indeed,  one 
other  mode  of  travelling,  very  slow  and  inconvenient,  which 
was  resorted  to  by  the  common  people,  and  sometimes  by 
the  middle  classes.  The  huge  broad-wheeled  covered  wag- 
ons used  for  the  transportation  of  goods,  and  drawn  by 
six,  eight,  or  twelve  of  the  great  Normandy  horses,  had  a 
space  partitioned  off  at  the  hinder  end  and  strewn  with 
straw,  in  which  they  could  carry  six  or  eight  passengers, 
all  of  whom  had  to  sit  on  the  straw  on  the  floor  of  the 
wagon.  This  was  called  "  riding  in  the  tail  of  the  wagon." 
But  even  this  limited  accommodation  was  only  to  be  found 
on  the  great  thoroughfares,  as  away  from  these  goods  were 
carried  on  pack-horses.  Even  as  late  as  in  1750  the  journey 
from  London  to  Birmingham  by  stage-coach,  a  distance  of 
116  miles,  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  three  days  and 
nights.  In  1754  the  first  line  of  stage-coaches  was  estab- 
lished between  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  the  advertise- 
ment stated  that  "a  two-end  glass  coach  machine,  hung 
on  steel  springs,  exceeding  light  and  easy,  would  go 
through  in  ten  days  in  summer  and  twelve  in  winter,  the 
passengers  lying  over  during  the  Sabbath  at  one  of  the 
villages  on  the  route."  The  distance  between  the  two 
cities  is  about  400  miles,  and  it  is  now  run  by  the  ordinary 
fast  trains  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  in  ten  or  eleven 
hours.  The  introduction  of  steel  -prints  tor  coaches  dates 
from  about  1750,  but  these  were  not  at  that  time  the  elliptic 
or  the  C  spring,  but  a  bow  of  steel,  the  two  ends  of  which 
were  secured  to  the  axle,  and  the  centre  reinforced  by 
shorter  strips  of  steel,  much  like  the  heavy  springs  we  see 
on  some  of  the  passenger  cars  on  the  railways.  The  leather 
thorough-hraccs,  whether  attached  to  a  oroobir,  u  they 
were  at  first,  or  to  the  C  spring,  as  was  done  later,  did  not 
come  into  use  till  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  great  improvement  in  the  public  highways  in  Great 
liritain,  which  was  the  result  of  the  labors  of  Macadam, 
Telford,  and  other  civil  engineers  at  the  close  of  the  last  and 
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the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  postal  arrangements,  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  those  lines  of  stage-coaches  on  all  the  principal 
thoroughfares  which  De  Quincey  has  so  eloquently  described 
as  "  the  glory  of  England  "  and  "  the  poetry  of  motion." 
These  coaches  were  well  built,  strong,  and  so  well  provided 
with  springs  that  their  motion  was  easy,  and  did  not  weary 
the  traveller  even  on  long  journeys.  They  were  run  by 
time-tables,  and  made  their  ten  miles  an  hour  regularly. 


From  about  1795  to  1835  these  vehicles  were  the  favorites 
of  travellers,  and  carried  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pas- 
sengers annually :  but  when  the  railway  lines  were  con- 
structed between  the  large  towns  the  stage-coaches  began 
to  fall  into  disuse,  and  they  are  now  only  employed  on  short 
and  subordinate  routes,  and  their  number  is  'decreasing 
every  year.  But  with  their  decrease  there  has  been  a  vast 
increase  in  the  number  of  private  carriages  of  all  descrip- 
tions, till  now  these  are  numbered  by  hundreds  of  thou- 


Fia. 


The  Viceroy  of  Egypt's,  Carriage, 

sands.  They  are  of  a  great  variety  of  designs,  and  are  in- 
tended for  one,  two,  four,  or  even  six  horses,  and  vary  in 
their  capacity  from  the  skeleton  or  sulky  for  a  single  pas- 
senger, who  is  his  own  driver,  to  the  family  coach,  phaeton, 
or  carryall,  into  which  from  eight  to  a  dozen  can  be  stowed. 
The  hackney-coaches  have  very  generally  given  place  to 
cabriolets  or  cabs,  as  they  are  generally  called,  vehicles 
drawn  by  a  single  horse  and  carrying  two  or  four  passen- 
gers besides  the  driver,  which  were  introduced  about  1820. 
There  are  now  nearly  60,000  of  these  vehicles  in  use  in 
London.  Omnibuses,  introduced  about  1831  from  France, 
have  been  used  to  some  extent. 

In  this  country  the  prevalent  mode  of  travelling  for  the 
first  two  centuries  was  on  horseback,  the  roads  preventing 
any  very  extensive  use  of  wheeled  vehicles.  There  were,  how- 
ever, even  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  and  for  some  de- 
cades before,  a  few  family  coaches,  maintained  by  the 
wealthy  and  aristocratic  families  of  the  larger  towns.  These 
were  heavy,  lumbering  affairs,  drawn  by  six  large  horses, 
and  seldom  moved  faster  than  a  very  slow  trot.  In  New 

Fio.  6. 


Washington's  Carriage. 

York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  the  great  Conestoga 
wagon,  broad-wheeled,  and  with  its  huge  canvas-covered 
body  elevated  both  in  front  and  rear,  drawn  sometimes  by 
the  Normandy  horses,  sometimes  by  four  or  six  yokes  of 
oxen,  crept  at  a  slow  pace  over  the  rough  roads  to  carry 
goods  from  the  seaports  into  the  rural  districts.  These 
same  wagons  in  our  times  have  been  used  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  on  the  Western  plains,  as  well  as  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  the  mountain  districts  of 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  East  Tennessee,  to 
transport  both  goods  and  emigrants,  and  have  received  the 


built  in  Paris  in  1867  ;  cost  $18,000. 

name  of  "prairie  schooners."  At  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion the  stage-coach  was  unknown  on  this  continent.  In 
1791  there  were  but  ]»05  miles  of  post-roads  in  the  U.  S., 
and  over  the  greater  part  of  these  the  mails  were  carried 
in  heavy  wagons,  occupying  three  or  four  days  in  the  trip 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  or  making  the  round  trip 
in  a  week,  while  they  took  ten  days  for  the  journey  from 
New  York  to  Boston.  The  improvements  in  the  roads  led 
to  improvements  in  the  vehicles,  and  on  the  great  thorough- 
fares from  1810  to  1845  the  stage-coaches  were,  of  their 
kind,  admirable  vehicles.  Accommodating  nine  inside,  and 
usually  six,  including  the  driver,  on  the  outside,  with  a 
good  supply  of  baggage  covered  with  a  heavy  leather  boot 
in  the  rear,  and  drawn  by  four  or  six  spirited  horses,  these 
vehicles,  though  not  making  quite  as  good  time  as  the  Eng- 
lish stage-coaches,  were  the  admiration  of  all  beholders. 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  became  celebrated  for  its  coaches,  as  it  has 
since  for  its  horse-cars,  and  the  stage-proprietor  who  could 
assure  his  customers  that  he  used  only  the  best  Troy  coaches 
was  sure  of  ample  patronage.  For  the  travel  in  newer 
regions  and  over  somewhat  rougher  roads  what  were  called 
the  Concord  wagons  or  coaches,  originally  made  in  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  but  now  manufactured  also  in  Chicago  and  in 
other  Western  cities  and  towns,  were  preferred.  The  coaches 
of  the  Overland  Mail,  and  indeed  most  of  those  in  use  in 
the  Pacific  States,  are  of  this  description.  They  are  fur- 
nished with  strong  brakes  to  check  their  too  rapid  descent 
of  the  mountain  declivities.  We  give  an  illustration  of 
one  of  the  Overland  coaches. 

The  omnibus  has  not  been  used  to  any  great  extent  ex- 
cept in  cities  and  large  towns,  but  in  these,  until  the  street- 
cars of  the  horse-railroads  began  to  take  its  place,  it  was 
the  favorite  vehicle  for  public  travel.  At  one  time,  about 
1857  or  1858,  there  were  nearly  500  plying  on  the  streets 
of  New  York  City.  The  present  number  is  not  more  than 
120.  The  omnibus  is  too  well  known  to  need  description 
or  illustration.  It  is  a  French  invention,  introduced  into 
Paris  about  1827,  and  into  New  York  in  1830. 

The  other  public  carriages  for  hire  have  been  hackney- 
coaches,  or  hacks,  as  they  are  generally  called,  four-wheeled 
close  carriages,  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  of  which  there 
are  now  several  styles,  such  as  the  close  coach,  the  caleche, 
I  the  quarter  coach,  the  c-spring  coach,  the  double  caleche, 
the  barouche,  the  six-seat  rockaway,  and  the  clarence,  the 
last  having  a  glass  front  and  sides.  Cabriolets  or  cabs,  either 
two  or  four-wheel  vehicles  drawn  by  one  horse,  are  also  used 
to  some  extent,  but  have  never  been  as  popular  here  as  in 
London.  The  hansom  cab,  with  a  caleche  top  and  the 
driver's  seat  at  the  back,  the  reins  extending  over  the  top, 
has  been  very  little  used  here.  A  style  called  crystal  cabs, 
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having  a  glass  front  like  the  clarence,  but  on  a  very  much 
smaller  scale,  was  for  a  time  much  liked. 

As  the  country  has  increased  iu  wealth,  and  the  highways, 
drives,  boulevards,  and  city  and  tuwn  streets  Inn  .•  improved. 
the  demand  fur  private  carriage-  has  grown,  until  now  this 


now  number  about  500,  yet  there  arc  hundreds  of  styles 
which  they  m •»  i  r  attempt  to  manufacture.  The  great  scmW 
of  carriage  inaiiulaeiure  are — for  strong  and  h'-ai\  i"p- 
wagons,  Concord,  N.  II.:  for  buggies,  open  wagons,  and 


light  cheap  wagon?,  which  arc  yet  very  serviceable,  Ames 

constitute-  by  tar  the  largest  department  of  the  trade.     It  is  I  bury  and  liclchcrtown.  Mass. ;  tor  private  coaches  and  car- 
*t-ited  by  tlii-  ..r "an  of  the  trad,  that  tin-re  arc  now  about  |  riages  of  all  styles,  New  Haven  and  Bridgeport,  Conn 
I.  ouii,  nun  .Mrria-e-.  and  wagonsof  all  descriptions  sold  annu-  !  are  in  the  former  of  these  cities  thirty-six  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments); Troy,  now  mostly  restricted  to  stage-coaches, 
street-railroad  cars,  and  omnibuses,  but  doing  a  moderate 
(bare  of  other  work  :  New  York  City,  which  has  a  high 
reputation  for  the  excellence  of  the  work  of  some  of  its 


ally,  ami  the  annual  product  is  valued  at  nearly  or  quite 
$1011.1100,0(111.  Tin-  \ariety  as  well  as  the  quality  of  tone 
Vehicles  is  almost  infuiitc.  A  single  manufacturing  house 
bad  in  their  catalogue  in  18152  more  than  300  styles,  and 


r».T, 


FIG.  8. 


A  Ulass-Quartered  i 


manufactories  :  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  are  manufactured 
many  of  the  lighter  class  of  carriages  ;  Philadelphia,  which 
has  long  maintained  a  reputation  for  good  work  in  some 
si\l'->;  Wilmington.  Del.;  1'ittsburg  and  Chicago,  both 
largely  eni::t::e<l  in  the  manufacture  of  various  styles,  both 
hi-avy  and  light.  But  there  are  very  few  cities  or  large 
towns  in  the  V.  S.  in  which  there  is  not  a  considerable 
numher  of  earriii^res  and  wagons  prodttecd. 

It  would  oeenpy  too  mueh  of  our  space  to  enumerate  a 
tenth  of  the  styles  of  carriages  which  arc  now  or  have 
recently  been  most  popular.  For  family  use.  to  bo  drawn 
by  two  horses,  the  preference  seems  to  be  for  some  form  of 


I  the  clarence,  the  phaeton,  the  brett,  the  conpe',  the  landau, 
i  or  of  late  the  landaulette,  or  the  higher  grades  of  four  or 
six-seat  rockaways.  Some  of  the  latter  are  very  light  and 
graceful.  For  a  single  horse  there  are  rockaways  with  four 
or  five  sittings,  light  octagon-front  coupes,  broughams, 
stiinhope-ph  "rias,  chariotees.  English.  French, 

and  American  styles,  top  buggies,  with  or  without  jump 
tilburies  doctor**  gigs  and  carriages;  and  among 
the  open  wagons  the  French.  English,  and  American  dog- 
carts, the  dos  a-dos,  the  two-wheeled  dog-carts  and  stan- 
hopes, the  turn-out  seat  and  drop-front  buggies,  the  road 
sulky,  etc.  etc.  The  illustrations  show  a  few  of  these  styles. 
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The  manufacture  of  children's  carriages  on  any  consider-  I  five   years,  and  has   only  become   an    extensive   industry 
able  scale  has  been  only  attempted  within  the  past  twenty-  I  within  the  last  fifteen  years.     There  has  been  added  to  it 

Fio.  9. 

Fir;.  10. 


The  "  Deacon's  One-Horse  Shay." 
FIG.  II. 


Euglish  Box  Landau. 

Fin.  12. 


English  Six-Seat  Rockaway. 
FIG.  13. 


A  New  Haven  built  Brougham. 


FIG.  14. 


Stanhope-Phaeton. 


Dos-a-Dos. 


within  that  time  the  production  of  dolls'  carriages,  which  I  the  progress  of  the  carriage  manufacture  in  the  II.  S.  within 
is  also  rapidly  extending.     The  following  table   exhibits  I  the  past  thirty-four  years : 


Cam 
Tor. 

\...  of  Estab- 
lishments. 

Penooi 

Employed. 

Wages  Paid. 

Carriages  Produced. 

Value  of  Ba»-  Material. 

Value  of  Annual  Product. 

1840 

92 

2274 

1:1  :m 

$1,708,741 

1  S22 

14  000 

'!.,  (Mill 

12,1X10,000 

1840 

1870 
1873 

7,234 
11,  'HI 
»12,500 

87,  1.-.7 
56,294 
78,000 

813,547,356 
21,749,821 

29,500,000 

270,000 
800,000 
1,000,000 

812,008,675 
23,385,683 

30,000,000 

86,827,192 
67,003,730 

100,000,000 

For  many  of  the  fact?  and  estimates  in  this  article,  as 
well  as  for  a  considerable  number  of  the  illustrations,  we 
arc  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  William  H.  Bradley 
&  Co.  of  New  Haven,  successors  to  Brewster  &  Lawrence. 

L.  P.  BnoCKETT. 

f'arrical',  or  Karrical,  a  French  town  and  seaport 
of  Hindustan,  on  the  Buy  of  Bengal,  152  miles  P.  of  Mad- 
nis.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  was  captured  by  the 
British,  who  restored  it  to  the  French  in  1814,  on  condition 
that  it  should  not  be  fortified  or  garrisoned. 

Car'rick,  EARLS  or  (1748),  Viscounts  Ikerrin  (1829), 
and  Barons  Butler  (Ireland,  1607). — SOMERSET  ARTHUR 


*  Estimated  by  editors  of  the  "Hub."   This  is  exclusive  of  the 
manufacture  of  sleighs,  which  is  of  itself  a  vast  industry. 


Brri.F.n,  fifth  earl,  born  Jan.  30,1835,  succeeded  his  brother 
in  1846. 

Carrickfer'gus,  a  seaport-town  and  borough  of  Ire- 
land, on  Belfast  Lough,  10  miles  by  rail  X.  N.  E.  of  Belfast, 
is  situated  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  but  forms  a  county  by 
itself,  called  '•  the  county  of  the  town  of  Carrickfergus." 
It  has  a  fine  old  parish  church,  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  1164;  also  several  spinning-mills  and  manufactures  of 
linen  and  starch.  Hero  is  a  remarkable  and  picturesque 
castle,  supposed  to  be  700  years  old,  standing  on  a  high 
rock  and  on  the  sea.  It  is  used  as  an  arsenal,  barracks, 
and  a  fort  for  the  defence  of  the  harbor.  Carrickfergus 
has  important  fisheries,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  oysters, 
lobsters,  and  scollops.  It  has  considerable  trade  with 
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Liverpool,  though  its  harbor  ia  shallow  and  poor;  it  might, 
however,  be  easily  improved.  The  people  arc  mostly  Prot- 
estants ,it  -  lit.  A  part  ut'  the  ancient  wall  is 
still  stamlinir.  The.  town  if  connected  with  Lame  by  rail- 
Mil  \.  It  returns  one  member  to  Parliament.  There  arc 
mines  of  salt  iu  the  vicinity.  1'op.  in  1*71,  II  !.>.'. 

Cnrrickmacross',  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
Monachal!.  I'lstcr,  is  Hi  miles  N.  W.  of  Dublin.  One-  .it' 
its  churches  mm  as  111"  cathedral  lor  the  Knliiitn  I'alho- 
lir  archbishop  of  riogher.  II  has  a  savings  hunk  and  a 
well-endowed  grammar  school,  and  has  a  fair  held  five 
times  a  year.  1'op.  2<lii:!. 

Carrick-on-Shnnnon,  a  town  of  Ireland,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  county  Leilrim,  Connaughl,  is  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  navigable  Shannon  liivcr,  *.'>  miles  \V.  X.  \V. 
of  Dublin.  It  is  partly  in  the  eoiinty  Uoseommoii.  and  is 
on  the  .Midland  Greul  Western  Railway.  It  lias  eonsidcr- 
ahle  trade,  chiefly  in  provisions.  A  canal  has  been  cut 
from  this  place  to  Lough  Erne.  Pop.  1587. 

Car'rick-on-Suir,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Tipperarv,  is  on  the  river  Suir,  Kt  miles  by  rail  K.  of 
Clonmel.  It  has  an  old  bridge,  a  parish  church  of  high 
antii|iiity.  a  hospital,  a  convent,  and  a  piduresijue  ruined 
castle  built  about  I:', in.  drain  and  other  products  of  the 
ire  exported  from  this  place  by  the  navigation  of  the 
river.  Pop.  in  1S71,  4986. 

Car'rick's  Ford,  a  point  on  the  Cheat  River  near  St. 

-,  Tucker  co.,  West  Va.  The  Ci.nle derate-  forces  under 
Gen.  li.  I!,  (lanictt.  in  retreat  from  Laurel  Hill,  where  they 
had  abandoned  most  of  their  artillery  and  stores,  were  hero 
attacked  by  three  regiments  of  1T.  S.  troops  under  lien. 
T.  A.  Morris.  A  brisk  engagement  ensued,  in  which  the 
Confederates  were  routed  and  lien,  Garnett  killed.  The 
Unionists  captured  the  Confederate  wagon-train  and  one 
piece  of  artillery.  This  affair  occurred  July  13,  1861. 

Carrier  (JKAN  BAPTIHTK),  a  French  Jacobin  notorious 
for  his  cruelty,  was  born  near  Aurillac  in  1756.  He  was 
clei'ted  to  the  National  Convention  in  1792,  and  was  sent  in 
1793  to  Nantes,  where  he  found  many  Vendean  prisoners. 
He  murdered  multitudes  of  men,  women,  and  children  by 
various  modes.  Many  of  these  victims  were  crowded  into 
boats  which  were  scuttled  and  sunk  in  the  Loire.  This  was 
called  republican  bttptium.  The  cruelties  and  obscenities 
related  of  this  worst  of  Jacobin  leaders  are  almost  incred- 
ible. More  than  15,000  persons  were  put  to  death  by  him 
in  a  single  month.  He  was  guillotined  Doc.  16,  K'.li. 

Carrier  (JOSEPH  Arms™),  a  French  painter  of  por- 
traits, miniatures,  and  forest  scenery,  was  born  in  1800  at 
Paris,  and  studied  under  tiros.  Prud'hon,  and  the  chevalier 
Saint.  He  first  exhibited  in  1M2I.  has  won  several  medals, 
and  in  1S66  was  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor. 

Carrier  (THOMAS),  died  May  16,  1735,  at  Colchester, 
Conn.,  aged  109.  He  was  a  native  of  the  west  of  England, 
settled  in  Andover,  Mass.,  and  married  Martha  Allen  in 
1664.  His  wife  was  hung  at  Salem  in  1692  on  a  charge  of 
witchcraft,  she  having,  it  was  alleged,  appeared  to  her 
daughter  in  the  form  of  a  black  cat.  About  1715,  Carrier 
removed  to  Colchester.  He  retained  his  strength  and  fac- 
ulties in  a  surprising  degree  till  his  death. 

Carriere  (.JOSKITI).  a  French -aMt  and  theologian,  born 
at  Aveyron  r'eh.  I!',  1TH.'>.  was  especially  noted  for  a  Latin 
work  treating  upon  marriage,  upon  justice  and  law,  and 
upon  contracts.  This  work  is  highly  esteemed.  Died 

April  2:,,  IN; I. 

Carriere  (MoniTz).a  German  litifmtrur,  born  at  Gric- 

del.  in  Hesse,  Mar.  .'>.  1S17.  studied  philosophy  at  Giessen, 
(ilitiinir.cn,  lierlin.  ami  in  Italy.  In  1S19  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Giesscn,  and  after  1S5IS  held  that 
position  at  Munich.  He  has  published  •'  Der  Kolner  Dom 

als  freie  (leutsehc  Kirehe  "(  Stuttgart.  l>l:;i.  ••. \balard  und 
Heloise"  (Gicssen.  1*11'.  ••  Die  Religion  in  ihrem  Bcgriff." 
etc.  (IStl  i.  "  Hie  philo.-ophisehe  Weltanschauung  der  lie 
forrnationszoit"  (1*171,  ••  Die  letztc  Xacht  der  Girondistcn" 
(a  poem,  ISIU).  "Religiose  Ri-den  \iml  Betrachtungcn  fur 
das  dcutsche  V"lk  "  (ISjtl|,  "Das  Cliaracterhilil  Crom-  I 
wells"  (1SJ1),  "Da"  Wcscn  iiml  die  l-'onn  der  I'orsie  " 
',  "Deutsche  [ieisteshcldcn  im  Klsass  "  (1S71 1.  ••  Hie 
Kunst  im  '/.nsanimenhange  der  Cnlturentvv  ickchmg  uml  die 
Iileale  de.  Mensehhcit  "  I  1  S(i:)-71 ),  and  other  works.  He 
defends  Christianity,  opposes  V  Itramnntanisin,  and  is  of 
the  liberal  school.  As  an  art -critic  he  takes  a  high  rank. 

Car'rier  Pid'ron,  a  variety  of  the  domestic  pigeon 
(f'i,/i'nibti  firin  ].  is  remarkable  tor  the  sagacity  with  which 
it  returns  to  its  home  after  it  lias  been  eniivrved  to  a  dis- 
tant place.  It  is  trained  to  carry  messages  in  various 
countries.  The  letter  scut  by  this  mode  is  sometimes  en- 


closed in  a  quill  und  tied  to  the  lurd1-  leg,  neck,  or  wing. 
Pigeons  are  trained  by  a  progressive  system,  the  young 

birds  being  at  first  taken  to  a  small  ilista j   from   their 

home  and  set  loo-.-.  Tin-  distance  to  Hhieh  they  an-  taken 
is  gradually  increased  to  thirty  miles  or  more.  When  they 
are  liberated  and  thrown  up  tor  a  journey,  they  first  rise 
spirally  to  a  great  height  in  the  air.  Before  the  invention 
of  the  electric  telegraph  they  were  often  employed  to  carry 
news  of  the  changes,  in  the  price-  of  .-tucks.  The  halloon* 
which  the  Parisians  sent  up  daring  the  siege  of  I'uii-  i;i 
the  Mint  cr  of  I  >;il  -7  I  curried  each  a  mini  her  of  these  birdst 
which  were  employed  as  bearers  of  d<  -pat.-li,-  in  the  pub- 
lic service.  Some  of  them,  after  being  taken  more  than 
Hid  rnilo.  returned  to  Paris.  notwithstanding  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  season.  They  have  been  known  to  fly  1(100 
miles  or  more,  and  at  time-  to  l!\  more  than  HHI  miles  an 
hour.  They  have  i.e.'n  sent  home  from  great  distances  at 
sea.  with  no  possible  guide  as  to  direction — a  seeming  dem- 
onstration of  the  theory  that  these  birds  are  prompted  as 
to  the  direction  in  which  to  11  y  bv  some  insiinei  at  present 
altogether  inexplicable.  Some  birds,  however,  arc  puzzled 
by  foggy  weather  or  by  a  coating  of  snow  upon  the  ground. 
Many  pigeons  fly  well  only  in  a  general  N.  ami  s.  direc- 
tion, others  E.  ami  W.  There  an-  several  breo'i  of  the 
carrier  pigeon,  the  Belgian  stock  being  generally  regarded 
as  affording  the  best  messenger  birds.  There  are,  however, 
various  forms  of  Ihe  Belgian  breed,  but  most  of  the  birds 
have  considerable  family  likeness.  They  should  be  over 
fourteen  inches  long,  and  in  weight  should  exceed  one 
pound.  A  wattle  of  larger  or  smaller  size  generally  ex- 
tends across  the  bill.  M  <u  birds  have  a  short 
head,  long  neck,  and  very  broad,  muscular  shoulders. 
Many  have  a  wide  circle,  without  feathers,  around  the  eye. 
The  Turks  are  regarded  as  training  this  bird  most  success- 
fully. The  Asiatics,  it  is  stated,  have  employed  the  carrier 
pigeon  from  the  earliest  times.  Anacreon  mentions  it  as  a 
carrier  of  letters;  Pliny  mentions  its  use  at  the  siege  of 
Modena.  The  Turks  employed  it  during  the  Crusades, 
but  the  crusaders  kept  falcons  which  were  flown  at  the 
pigeons  with  some  success.  The  English  merchants  in 
Aleppo,  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Turkey  Company,  had 
regular  communication  with  Scanderoon,  80  miles  distant, 
by  means  of  this  bird.  It  is  related  that  in  the  East  reg- 
ular relays  of  pigeons  were  formerly  flown  from  towers 
thirty  or  forty  miles  apart,  the  birds  being  trained  to  carry 
messages  both  ways.  The  message  was  transferred  from 
bird  to  bird,  and  thus  great  distances  were  traversed  in  a 
short  time.  Before  the  electric  telegraph  was  invented 
there  were  lines  of  birds  flown  from  Halifax,  N.  S.,  to 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  from  Sandy  Hook  to  New  York,  with 
the  European  news.  In  the  Franco-German  war  very  long 
documents  were  micro-photographed,  and  sent  in  packages 
of  only  a  few  grains  weight  with  complete  success. 

UKVISED  BY  CHAKI.KS  W.  GRKENE. 

Carrieres,  de  (Loris),  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian, 
was  born  in  1662  at  (.'luvilC-.  near  Angers,  France.  He  be- 
came a  soldier,  and  in  1689  joined  the  Congregation  of  the 
Oratory.  He  became  distinguished  as  a  theologian,  and 
published,  at  the  request  of  Bossuct,  a  "  Conimentaire 
Litteral"  (24  vols.  12mo,  1701-16).  This  work  is  very 
popular  in  France  even  at  the  present  day.  Most  of  the 
comments  are  made  in  the  translated  words  of  the  Bible 
itself.  It  has  been  often  reprinted.  Died  at  Paris  June 
11,  1717. 

C'ar'ricrs,  Com'mon,  those  who  undertake  for  hire 
to  transport  from  one  place  to  another  the  goods  or  persons 
of  such  as  choose  to  employ  them.  They  are  distinguished 
from  private  carriers  by  this  readiness  to  afford  accommo- 
dation to  the  public  generally,  and  are  subjected  in  law  to 
a  different  responsibility.  They  may  be  cither  carriers  by 
land  or  carriers  by  water.  Familiar  examples  of  the  former 
kind  are  stage-coach  proprietors,  railway  companies,  ex- 
ompanies.  wagoners,  and  teamsters,  etc.;  of  the 
latter,  the  owners  and  masters  of  steamships,  ferry-l> 
and  vessels  of  all  kinds  engaged  in  a  general  transporta- 
tion business.  Tin-  principles  of  law  exhibiting  the  rights 
and  duties  of  common  carriers  form  a  subordinate  depart- 
ment under  the  general  subject  of  li.ui.VKNT.  and,  as  in 

other  varieties  of  the  same  legal  relation,  the  degree  of 
care  necessary  in  the  custody  ami  treatment  of  whatever  is 
received  by  the  bailee  is  not  dependent  in  all  respects  for 
its  determination  upon  the  contract  of  the  parties,  but 
ari-e.-  by  force  of  established  legal  rules.  The  difference 
in  these'  rci|iiirenicnts.  depending  upon  the  circumstance 
whether  tin  re  be  a  carriage  of  goods  or  a  carriage  of  pas- 
si  -Hirers,  demands  that  these  two  branches  of  the  subject  be 
examined  separately. 

(\iiiitinnt  rarnVi-A  "/'  i/<nn1*  are  placed  under  a  responsi- 
bility ot  exeessiv  c  stringency.  They  an-  held  liable  for  all 
loss  or  damage  which  occurs  during  transportation  except 
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that  occasioned  by  "  the  act  of  God  or  the  public  enemy." 
Thev  arc  made  virtually  insurers  of  the  goods  against  all 
penis  except  those  arising  from  these  two  sources,  and  the 
infrequencv  of  exemption  must  be  so  great  as  to  afford  re- 
lief but  very  rarely.  The  reasons  for  imposing  a  duty  so 
sen-re  grow  out  of  considerations  of  public  policy.  The 
facility  with  which  the  carrier  or  those  who  may  collude 
with  liim  can  purloin  or  injure  goods  entrusted  to  his  over- 
sight and  disposal,  and  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  true 
cause  of  the  loss,  arc  thought  to  place  the  members  of  the 
community  so  entirely  at  his  mercy  that  their  interests  de- 
mand the  most  ample  protection.  Moreover,  the  fact  that 
the  application  of  this  rule  has  not  proved  detrimental  to 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  transportation  companies  in- 
dicates that  its  apparent  undue  severity,  while  conducing 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  public,  has  worked  no 
practical  injustice  even  to  the  carriers  themselves.  The 
phrase  "  act  of  God  "  is  held  to  extend  only  to  such  in- 
evitable accidents  as  occur  without  the  intervention  of 
human  agency.  Thus,  losses  directly  occasioned  by  winds, 
floods,  lightning,  and  earthquakes  would  be  properly  in- 
cluded under  this  designation,  and  the  carrier  would  be 
relieved  from  liability.  But  robbery,  even  if  committed 
unexpectedly  and  by  an  irresistible  force,  or  fire  occasioned 
by  some  incendiary,  wholly  without  the  carrier's  negligence 
or  connivance,  would  be  causes  of  loss  containing  that  ele- 
ment of  human  agency  which  makes  the  exemption  inap- 
plicable. Damage  resulting  from  natural  causes,  such  as 
frost,  fermentation,  evaporation,  the  natural  decay  of  perish- 
able articles,  or  the  inherent  viciousness  of  animals,  are 
placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  losses  caused  by  the  "  act 
of  God."  Bv  the  phrase  "  public  enemies  "  is  meant  those 
with  whom  the  nation  is  at  war  or  pirates  on  the  high 
seas.  Thieves,  robbers,  and  mobs  would  not  be  included 
under  this  term. 

It  is  a  carrier's  duty  to  receive  for  transportation  all 
goods  offered  of  the  kind  which  it  is  his  usual  custom  to 
carry.  He  may,  however,  demand  the  payment  of  freight 
in  advance,  and  may  refuse  all  articles  of  a  dangerous 
quality.  All  persons  who  engage  his  services  must  be 
charged  for  the  same  service  equably.  Suitable  vehicles 
for  transportation  must  be  provided,  in  charge  of  competent 
servants;  the  goods  must  be  carried  safely  to  the  proper 
place  of  destination  by  the  usual  route  and  with  all  rea- 
sonable despatch,  and  there  delivered,  or  held  ready  for 
delivery,  to  the  owner  or  consignee.  Reasonable  instruc- 
tions given  by  the  owner  or  his  agent  relative  to  the  mode 
of  carriage  of  the  goods  must  be  followed,  unless  com- 
pliance is  impracticable.  The  carrier  is  also  held  account- 
able for  all  acts  of  his  employes  within  the  scope  of  their 
employment,  even  though  they  violate  his  instructions  as 
to  the  mode  of  performance.  He  cannot  escape  from  his 
obligations  as  to  the  carriage  of  the  goods  by  attributing 
default  to  his  own  agents. 

The  responsibility  of  common  carriers  begins  upon  the 
delivery  of  the  goods  for  transportation.  A  delivery  at  the 
usual  place  of  receiving  freight  or  to  the  employes  in  the 
usual  course  of  business  is  sufficient.  But  where  goods 
are  transferred  to  carriers  with  instructions  not  to  transport 
them  until  further  notice,  the  extraordinary  liability  already 
considered  does  not  attach  in  the  mean  time,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  that  the  ordinary  care  which  is  obligatory  upon 
warehousemen  bo  exercised  until  carriage  really  commences. 
The  responsibility  terminates  when  the  goods  have  reached 
their  destination  and  been  actually  delivered.  But  if,  upon 
the  lapse  of  a  reasonable  time  after  arrival,  they  are  not 
claimed  and  removed,  the  carrier's  liability  is  not  entirely 
ended,  but  only  modified  in  degree.  It  is  then  his  duty  to 
store  the  property  in  a  safe  and  secure  warehouse  to  await 
the  owner's  demand,  and  ho  is  only  accountable  thcreaftcrfor 
ordinary  care.  Important  distinctions  are  drawn  between 
various  classes  of  carriers  in  reference  to  the  proper  mode  of 
delivery.  These  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  different 
kinds  of  transportation  adopted  in  the  several  cases.  Thus, 
express  companies  employ  conveyances  which  can  be  readily 
sent  from  dwelling  to  dwelling,  and  they  are  consequently 
held  bound  to  make  actual  personal  delivery  at  the  owner's 
place  of  business  or  residence.  Carriers  by  water,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  proceed  no  farther  than  the  wharf.  Hence, 
according  to  a  well-settled  usage  clearly  applicable  to  sea- 
g"ing  ships,  no  other  delivery  is  demanded  than  can  be 
mini''  ihere:  Imt  the  convenience  of  the  consignee  is  still 
regarded,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  imposing  upon  the  car- 
rier the  obligation,  rendered  necessary  by  the  uncertain 
time  of  arrival,  that  notice  be  given  when  the  vessel  has 
rearhed  her  place  of  discharge  of  the  cargo.  In  railway 
transportation,  again,  the  circumstances  are  still  different. 
The  cars  arc  confined  to  a  given  line,  have  a  regular  ter- 
minus, and  trains  are  run  uniformly  in  accordance  with 
published  time-tables.  Hence,  according  to  some  author- 
ities, personal  delivery  is  so  completely  excused  that  not 


even  notice  of  arrival  is  necessary.  The  better  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  notice  is  required,  and  that  the  consignee 
has  a  reasonable  time  within  which  to  take  the  goods  before 
the  strict  liability  of  the  carrier  is  modified  into  that  of 
the  warehouseman. 

The  purpose  of  these  various  regulations  manifestly  is, 
that  the  interests  of  both  carrier  and  owner  be  promoted. 
The  "reasonable  time"  after  arrival  during  which  the  car- 
rier's heavy  responsibility  as  insurer  is  to  continue  will  be 
most  speedily  terminated  when  the  owner  has  immediate 
knowledge  that  the  goods  lie  at  his  disposal. 

There  are  instances,  however,  in  which  delivery  is  suffi- 
cient to  discharge  the  carrier,  though  not  made  to  the  owner 
himself.  This  occurs  when  several  parties  are  engaged  suc- 
cessively in  the  transportation  of  the  same  articles.  The 
liability  of  each,  in  the  absence  of  special  circumstances, 
terminates  when  the  next  undertakes  the  duty  of  carriage. 
At  least,  such  is  the  doctrine  upheld  generally  by  the  de- 
cisions of  the  American  courts.  In  England,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  rule  is  maintained  that  the  first  carrier  who 
receives  the  goods,  if  he  accepts  them  for  a  destination  be- 
vond  bis  own  route,  continues  liable  until  the  entire  journey 
is  completed,  and  the  subsequent  parties,  though  the  injury 
or  loss  may  occur  on  their  own  lines  of  travel,  are  exempted 
from  lialiiiity  on  the  contract.  This  proceeds  upon  the  notion 
that  the  contract  for  transportation  is  tacitly  made  with 
the  first  carrier.  According  to  the  prevailing  opinion  in 
the  U.  S.,  the  cases  in  which  these  views  should  be  followed 
are  those  in  which  the  first  carrier  engages  by  special  con- 
tract for  the  entire  route.  It  should  be  added  that  there 
may  be  such  a  business  connection  between  various  parties 
concerned  in  continuous  transportation  as  to  make  them  all 
liable  as  partners  for  the  entire  transportation. 

Questions  of  much  importance  arise  as  to  how  far  a  car- 
rier's duty  and  responsibility  may  be  modified  by  usage  or 
custom,  or  by  specific  contract  entered  into  with  the  owner, 
or  by  notice  given  him.  It  is  well  established  that  com- 
mon usage,  if  uniform  and  reasonable,  may  be  pleaded  in 
justification  of  peculiar  regulations  adopted.  Thus,  the 
nature  of  the  goods  which  will  be  received  or  the  route 
which  will  be  generally  pursued  may  bo  determined  in  this 
manner. 

But  these  common  modes  of  reducing  responsibility  are 
comparatively  insignificant  in  view  of  those  qualifications 
established  by  contract  or  notice.  The  policy  of  allowing 
the  carrier  to  so  limit  his  liability  has  been  much  ques- 
tioned, but  the  validity  of  such  agreements  is  now  gener- 
ally recognized.  Bills  of  lading  and  instruments  of  an 
analogous  character,  given  by  the  carrier  on  accepting 
goods  for  transportation,  contain  almost  invariably  stip- 
ulations in  regard  to"  exemptions  from  loss  by  fire  and 
other  enumerated  perils,  and  are  regarded  as  constituting 
a  contract  between  the  carrier  and  shipper.  In  like  man- 
ner, notice  brought  home  to  the  knowledge  of  the  owner  of 
the  goods  and  assented  to  by  him  will  have  in  general  the 
same  effect.  At  this  point  there  is  a  great  practical  diffi- 
culty. The  question  is,  What  will  be  sufficient  evidence 
of  assent  on  the  owner's  part  to  a  notice  ?  It  is  plain,  at 
least,  that  the  notice  must  be  so  given  by  the  carrier  as 
naturally  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  shipper,  and  must 
be  so  precise  and  clear  that  he  can  readily  acquaint  himself 
with  its  contents.  Assuming  this  to  be  so,  can  the  carrier 
njiake  off  hi*  extraordinary  retpanribility  by  notice  f  It  is 
now  quite  clear  that  he  .cannot.  He  may  make  in  this 
manner  reasonable  regulations  in  the  nature  of  by-laws, 
pointing  out  the  articles  that  he  will  carry,  or  requiring  a 
statement  of  their  value,  so  as  to  know  what  care  will  be 
properly  demanded  of  him,  and  what  reasonable  charge 
he  should  make.  But  when  all  this  is  done  he  cannot 
shake  off  his  character  of  insurer  by  notice.  To  do. this 
there  must  be  a  contract — some  evidence  of  assent ;  and 
notice  by  the  carrier  is  no  evidence  of  assent  by  the  ship- 
per. He,  by  his  silence,  should  fairly  be  assumed  to  insist 
on  the  carrier's  common-law  responsibility.  The  English 
courts  held  otherwise  at  one  time,  but  the  salutary  doctrine 
here  maintained  is  now  substantially  established  in  Eng- 
land by  statute.  Under  its  legislation  the  carrier  may  re- 
lieve himself  to  a  considerable  extent  by  notice,  but  cannot 
escape  entirely  the  consequences  of  his  own  neglect  or  mis- 
conduct. The  notice  must  not  only  be  really  or  presump- 
tively known  to  the  owner  of  the  goods,  but  must  also  fee 
reasonable  in  its  character. 

Common  Carriers  of  Passengers. — These  are  not  held  to 
as  stringent  a  liability  as  carriers  of  goods.  They  are  not 
made  insurers  of  the  passengers'  safety,  but  are  neverthe- 
less required  to  use  the  utmost  care,  and  ore  responsible 
for  even  the  slightest  negligence.  The  reason  for  this 
difference  is,  that  they  can  have  no  such  complete  control 
over  persons  as  over  goods.  Passengers  must  largely  re- 
tain freedom  of  movement  and  self-direction.  It  is  no 
,  more  than  just,  therefore,  that  the  carrier's  duty  should  bo 
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correspondingly  modified.     Extreme  \  igilanco  may  be  de- 
manded, lull  n.'it  the  duty  nf  preventing  injuries  t"  which 
the   passenger'.-   own    hccdlcssness  msy  expose  him.     In 
him •>•  with  this  principle,  injuries  occurring  I'rom  any 

defeel   in   tin ii-irnciiun  ni1  machinery  or  vehicles  which 

proper  cure  ciiul'l  ha\e  guarded  against,  or  from  their  un- 
skilful management,  suliject  the  currier  to  responsibility. 
lie  is  uuwerabll  for  the  ads  .if  his  agents,  whether  : 
Kent,  nr  wilful,  done  within  tin-  scnpc  nf  their  employment. 
It  is  his  ilnty  t.i  cM-ln.le  hiwlc.-s  and  disorderly  persons 
from  his  i "r,  failing  to  do  BO,  he  may,  accord- 

ing to  some  authorities,  lie  liehl  responsible  for  any  violence 
they  nmy  perpetrate  on  the  passengers. 

When!  however,  the  passenger's  own  negligence  is  the 
proximate  cause  ut*  the  injury,  the  carrier  is  not  liahlc. 
Tin-,  if  an  attempt  should  lie  made  to  get  upon  a  train 
while  the  ears  were  iii  unit  inn,  or  a  passenger's  head  or  arm 
should  lie  thrust  from  it  window,  and  accidents  occur  in 
consequence,  his  own  imprudence  would  be  fatal  to  any 
claim  fur  damages.  This  proposition  leads  to  an  important 
branch  of  the  law  termed  "contributory  noglig. 
which  may  lie  defined  to  be  that  negligence  without  which 
the  injury  would  not  have  happened,  while  at  the  same 
time,  mi  the  part  of  the  carrier,  on  being  made  aware  of 
the  passenger'"  negligence,  there  must  be  reasonable  care 

11*'-.  1  In  avert   its  etteels. 

The  common  duties  of  passenger  carriers  arc,  to  receive 
all  who  offer  to  take  passage  as  long  as  their  vehicles 
suffice,  to  carry  them  the  entire  unite,  to  treat  all  with 
civility  and  propriety,  and  bring  them  to  their  destination 
within  the  stipulated  time.  They  arc  not,  however,  com- 
pelled to  receive  persons  of  offensive  or  disorderly  conduct, 
or  any  who  by  reason  of  disease  or  disgusting  habits  are 
unlit  associates  for  the  other  passengers.  Reasonable  reg- 
ulations may  be  adopted  concerning  the  control  of  passen- 
gers, such  as  that  fares  must  be  paid  in  advance,  tickets 
must  he  exhibited  when  called  for,  and  the  like.  Expul- 
sions of  persons  in  a  suitable  manner  and  without  unneces- 
sary force  from  their  vehicles  for  refusing  to  comply  with 
such  rules  are  considered  justifiable. 

The  liabilit  v  nf  passenger  carriers  for  baggage  committed 
to  their  charge  is  in  general  the  same  as  that  of  common 
carriers  of  goods.  In  other  words,  they  are  held  bound  as 
insurers.  If,  however,  the  passenger  prefers  to  retain  ex- 
clusive control  of  his  own  property,  as  a  coat,  an  umbrella, 
or  a  satchel,  the  carrier's  responsibility  is  modified.  The 
liability  continues  until  delivery  is  made,  either  to  the 
owner  at  the  final  destination  or  to  another  carrier  in  a 
continuous  line  of  transit,  and  the  duty  of  storing  and  pre- 
serving goods  is  the  same  that  has  been  already  detailed 
in  the  ordinary  case  of  carriage  of  goods.  The  effect  of 
contract  or  notice  is  also  similar.  The  obligation  to  con- 
vey baggage  arises  independently  of  any  special  agree- 
ment in  relation  thereto,  being  considered  as  incidentally 
connected  with  the  undertaking  to  carry  the  passenger 
himself,  and  no  additional  payment  is  necessary.  But 
some  measure  of  relief  is  granted  to  the  carrier  on  ac- 
count of  this  lack  of  remuneration  by  defining  his  account- 
ability more  narrowly.  He  is  only  liable  for  articles  prop- 
erly denominated  baggage,  and  not  for  everything  which  the 
passenger  may  choose  to  consider  such.  Articles  of  neces- 
sity or  personal  convenience  are  reasonably  included  within 
the  meaning  of  the  term,  but  not  merchandise  or  large 
sums  of  money  or  silver  plate,  and  the  like.  For  instance, 
jewelry  used  for  personal  ornament,  a  reasonable  amount 
of  money  for  travelling  expenses,  the  instruments  of  a  sur- 
geon required  in  practice  in  the  course  of  his  journey, 
ha\e  all  been  cnnsidercd  "baggage,"  and  the  carrier  made 
accountable  for  the  loss,  lint  the  samples  of  a  traveller 
acting  for  a  commercial  house  would  not  bo  baggage,  but 
merchandise,  unless  the  carrier  was  made  aware  of  their 
nature,  and  then  without  nbjeeti.ui  received  them  as  bag- 
gage. The  principle  governing  this  matter  is  that  con- 
cealment of  the  true  nature  nf  the  package  presented  as 
baggage  is  a  fraud  on  the  carrier.  All  inference  of  fraud 
is  dispelled  it'  the  contents  be  disclosed,  and  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  carrier  accepting  merchandise  in  trunks  if 
he  sec  tit. 

Appropriate  remedies  exist  in  favor  of  carriers.  They 
may  detain  goods  for  the  freight.  They  have  an  action 
against  strangers  who  interfere  with  their  possession,  and 
may  even  recover  the  full  value  ot  the  goods,  holding  the 
surplus  above  their  charges  in  trust  for  the  owner. 

In  this  brief  summary  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  com- 
mon carriers  attempt  has  only  been  made  to  exhibit  coin- 
law  provisions  and  principles.  Statutory  enactments 
exist  in  England  and  in  various  States  relating  to  the 
subject,  the  detail-  of  which  must  be  sought  by  reference 
to  the  acts  thcm-clves.  In  particular,  the  so-called  ling 
lish  " Carriers'  Act"  may  be  referred  to.  (The  subject  i- 
trcated  in  much  detail  in  such  works  as  RKUFIELD  "  On 


Railways,"  and  Axori.L  "On  Common  Carriers."  The 
rules  nl  damages  will  be  found  in  SEUUWKK  or  MAV.K 
"On  Damage  T.  W.  1)«  IUIIT. 

Car'rion  Flowera,  a  name  given  to  the  (lowers  of 
several  species  of  ».iy,,  fl.i,  the  smell  of  which  resembles 
that  of  carrion.  They  are  natives  of  the  Tape  of  Ci.inl 
Mope.  The  genus  .N'M/I.  /MI  belongs  to  ihc  order  Asclcpia- 
daeea-,  and  is  remarkable  for  an  exces-ive  development  ,.; 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  stem  at  the  expense  of  the  leaves. 
Car'roll,  a  county  of  Arkansas,  bordering  on  Missouri. 
Area,  7<*(i  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  King's  River  and 
other  small  affluents  of  White  Hiver,  which  touches  its 
N.  E.  extremity.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  excellent 
crops  of  grain.  Tobacco  and  wool  are  also  staple  products. 
The  timber  and  pasturage  arc  unsurpassed.  Fine  varie- 
gated  marble,  iron,  and  lead  ore  are  found  here.  Capital, 
Carrollton.  Pop.  5780. 

Carroll,  a  county  of  Georgia,  bordering  on  Alabama. 
Area,  572  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  K.  by  the 
Chattiilioochec  River.  The  surface  is  partly  hilly,  tirain, 
wool,  and  cotton  are  staple  crops.  Among  the  minerals 
found  here  are  gold  and  granite.  Capital,  Carrollton. 
Pop.  11,782. 

Carroll,  a  county  of  Illinois,  bordering  on  Iowa.  Area, 
425  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  fertile. 
Lead  is  found  here.  A  large  portion  of  the  county  is 
prairie,  tirain.  cattle,  and  wool  are  largely  produced.  The 
most  numerous  manufactories  are  those  of  saddlery  and 
harnesses.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Western  Union  R.  R. 
Capital,  Mount  Carroll.  Pop.  16,705. 

Carroll,  a  county  in  N.  W.  Central  Indiana.  Area,  378  • 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Wabash  River,  and 
also  drained  by  the  Tippecanoe.  The  surface  is  nearly 
level ;  the  soil  is  productive.  Wheat,  corn,  wool,  and  dairy 
products  are  staple  exports.  Lumber  and  flour  are  man- 
ufactured. The  Toledo  W  abash  and  Western  R.  R.  passes 
through  it.  Capital,  Delphi.  Pop.  16,152. 

Carroll,  a  county  in  W.  Central  Iowa.  Area,  576  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Raccoon  River  and  the  Middle 
Coon.  The  soil  is  fertile,  (irain  and  cattle  are  raised  ex- 
tensively. It  is  intersected  by  the  railroad  which  extends 
from  Cedar  Rapids  to  the  Missouri  River.  Capital,  Car- 
rollton. Pop.  2451. 

Carroll,  a  county  in  the  N.  of  Kentucky.  Area,  200 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Ohio  River, 
and  intersected  by  the  Kentucky  River.  The  surface  is 
mostly  undulating;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Wheat,  corn,  wool, 
and  tobacco  are  the  chief  products.  Limestone  occurs  here 
as  a  surface-rock.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Louisville  Cin- 
cinnati and  Lexington  R.  R.  Capital,  Carrollton.  P.  6188. 

Carroll,  a  parish  which  forms  the  N.  E.  extremity  of 

Louisiana.    Area,  1000  square  miles.    It  is  bounded  on  the 

E.  by  the  Mississippi   River  and  on  the  N.  W.  by  Boeuf 

I  Bayou.     The  surface  is  nearly  level ;  the  soil  produces  oot- 

'  ton  and  maize.     Capital,  Lake  Providence.     Pop.  10,110. 

Carroll,  a  county  of  Maryland,  bordering  on  Pennsyl- 
vania. Area,  453  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  sources 
of  the  Patapsco  and  Gunpowder  rivers.  The  surface  ia 
hillv  :  the  soil  is  good.  Tobacco,  grain,  and  butter  are  ex- 
tensively produced.  It  has  manufactures  of  leather,  me- 
tallic wares,  flour,  clothing,  carriages,  saddlery,  etc.  Soap- 
stone  quarries  and  iron  and  copper  mines  have  been  opened. 
It  is  intersected  by  tin  •Western  Maryland  R.  R.  Capital, 
Westminster.  Pop.  28,819. 

Carroll,  a  county  in  N.  W.  Central  Mississippi.  Area, 
900  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Tulla- 
hatchie  and  Yazoo  rivers,  and  also  drained  by  the  Yallo- 
busha.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Cornandcottonarethechiefcrops. 
Cattle  and  wool  are  largely  raised.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Mississippi  Central  R.  R.  Capital,  Carrollton.  P.  21,047. 

Carroll,  a  county  in  N.  W.  Central  Missouri.  Area, 
670  square  miles.  It'is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  (irand  River, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  Missouri.  The  surface  is  partly  un- 
dulating ;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Corn,  tobacco,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts are  the  staple  crops.  It  contains  prairies,  with  groves 
of  oak,  hickory,  and  other  trees.  Limestone  abounds  here. 
A  branch  of  the  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  and  Northern  R.  R. 
passes  through  it.  Capital.  Carrollton.  Pop.  17.  Mil. 

Carroll,  a  county  in  E.  Central  New  Hampshire.  Area, 
500  square  miles,  it  is  partly  bounded  on  the  S.  W.  by 
Lake  \Vinnipiscogce,  and  drained  by  the  Ossipee  and  Saoo 
rivers.  The  surface  is  hilly;  the  soil  is  productive,  (irain, 
wool,  and  butter  are  the  chief  products.  The  manufactur- 
ing interests  are  varied.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Portland 
and  Ogdensburg  R.  R.  Capital,  Ossipee.  Pop.  I  ~. •'•'•-• 

Carroll,  a  comity  in  the  E.  of  Ohio.  Area,  .''ifin  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  Conottcn  and  Sandy  creeks.  The 
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surface  is  diversified  by  hills  of  moderate  height ;  the  Boil 
is  fertile.  Wool,  grain,  and  dairy  products  arc  extensively 
|iriiiliieed.  Coal  und  iron  ore  abouml  in  this  county,  which 
is  traversed  by  n  branch  of  (he  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg 
R.  R.  Capital,  Carrollton.  Pop.  14,491. 

Carroll,  a  county  of  West  Tennessee.  Area,  G25  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Big  Sandy  River,  mid  also 
drained  by  the  South  Fork  of  the  Obiou.  The  surface  is 
nearly  level ;  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  Cotton,  corn,  tobacco, 
and  wool  are  staple  products.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Nash- 
ville und  North-western  and  Memphis  and  Louisville  R.  Rs. 
Capital,  Huntingdon.  Pop.  10,447. 

Carroll,  a  county  in  the  S.  W.  of  Virginia.  Area,  440 
square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  New  River  or  Kanauha, 
and  bounded  on  the  S.  E.  by  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  surface 
is  hilly.  Grain  and  wool  are  the  chief  products.  Copper, 
lead,  and  iron  are  found  here.  Capital,  Iliilsvillc.  Pop. 
9147. 

Carroll,  a  township  of  Ouachita  Co.,  Ark.     Pop.  713, 
Carroll,  a  township  of  Vermilion  co..  III.     Pop.  2032. 
Carroll,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Carroll  co.,  la. 
It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.    Pop.  384;  of  township,  578. 
Carroll,  a  township  of  Tama  co.,  la.     Pop.  382. 
Carroll,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot  co.,  Me.    P.  632. 
Carroll,  a  township  of  Platte  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2091. 
Carroll,  a  township  of  Reynolds  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  C0f>. 
Carroll,  a  township  of  Texas  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  r>19. 
Carroll,  a  post-township  of  Coos  co.,  N.  H.     It.  has 
manufactures  of  lumber  and  starch,  and  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal places  of  resort  in  the  White  Mountain  region.   P.  .'JTS. 
Carroll,  a  township  of  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.     It  has 
manufactures  of  lumber.     Pop.  1548. 

Carroll,  a  post-village  of  Greenfield  township,  Fair- 
field  co.,  0.  Pop.  187. 

Carroll,  a  township  of  Ottawa  co.,  0.     Pop.  1036. 
Carroll,  a  township  of  Cambria  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1780. 
Carroll,  a  township  of  Perry  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1425. 
Carroll,  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  Pa.   Pop.  3178. 
Carroll,  a  township  of  York  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  898. 
Carroll,  a  township  of  Lincoln  co.,  West  Va.    P.  1123. 
Car'roll  (CHARLES)  of  Carrollton,  an  American  pa- 
triot, born  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  Sept.  20, 1737.     lie  inherited 
a  largo  estate  in  land,  and  was  regarded  as  the  richest  man 
in  Maryland.     He  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Continental 
Congress  in  1776,  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence.   To  distinguish  himself  from  another  man  of  the  same 
name,  he  signed  himself  "  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton." 
He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  U.  S.  in  1788.    He  was 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  was  a  man  of  great  dig- 
nity and  worth.     He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  educated 
in  France  and  England,  and  was  especially  honored  as  the 
last  survivor  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence.    Died  Nov.  4,  1832. 

Carroll  (Jons),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  first  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  of  the  U.  S.,  and  cousin  of  the  preceding,  born  Jan. 
8,  1735,  at  Upper  Marlborough,  Md.,  became  in  1773  pro- 
fessor at  Bruges,  in  Belgium.  In  1786  he  was,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Franklin,  appointed  vicar-general,  and  in  1790 
he  was  consecrated  as  bishop  of  Baltimore.  In  1791  he 
founded  St.  Mary's  College.  A  few  years  before  his  death 
he  was  raised  to  the  archiepiscopacy.  Died  Dec.  3,  1815. 

i  ':<  r'ro  II t on,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Pickens  co.,  Ala., 
on  Lubbub  Creek,  172  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Montgomery. 
It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  of  Carrollton  town- 
ship, 1841. 

Carrollton,  a  township  of  Booneco.,  Ark.     Pop.  577. 
Carrollton,  a  post-village  in  a  township  of  the  same 
name,  capital  of  Carroll  co.,  Ark.,  on  Long  Creek.  125  miles 
N.  X.  W.  of  Little  Rock.     Pop.  of  township,  808. 

<:i  million,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Carroll  co..  Ga.. 
is  mi  the  Little  Tallapoosa  River,  about  50  miles  W.  S.  \V. 
of  Atlanta,  at  the  intersection  of  three  railroads,  one  re- 
cenlly  completed.  It  has  two  schools  and  one  weekly  uews- 
l'i'l"ir-  EDWIN  R.  SiiAiii'E. 

ED.  "CARiini.t,  COUNTY  TIMES." 

Carrollton,  a  city,  capital  of  Greene  co.,  111.,  on  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  H.  R.,  34  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Alton.  It 
h:is  a  fino  public-school  building,  an  academy,  seven 
churches,  a  library  association,  and  various  manufacturing 
industries.  It  has  two  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  of  town- 
ship. 2760. 

G.  B.  PRICE'S  SONS,  PUBS.  "  CARROLLTON  GAZETTE." 
Carrollton,  a  township  of  Carroll  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1046. 
Carrollton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Carroll  co.,  la., 


is  on  the  .Middle  Coon  (or  Raccoon)  River,  about  70  milea 
W.  X.  W.  of  DCS  Moines.     Pop.  :)M1. 

Carrollton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Carroll  co.,  Ky., 
on  the  Ohio  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  River,  Ii2 
miles  above  Louisville,  inanulactiircs  cloth,  flour,  etc.  It 
has  live  churches  and  a  newspaper.  Pop.  1098. 

En.  CAHKOI.I.TOX  "  DEMOCRAT." 

Carrollton,  a  city  in  Jefferson  parish,  La.,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  above  and  adjoining  Ni  \v 
Orleans.  It  contains  the  court-house  and  public  buildings 
of  Jefi'erson  parish,  and  is  connected  with  the  centre  ol'  New 
Orleans  by  street-cars,  which  start  every  three  minutes. 
Here  are  public  gardens  which  attract  many  visitors.  It 
has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  of  ward,  M'.O. 

A  mis  S.  COLLINS,  En.  "LOUISIANA  STATE  REGISTER." 

Carrollton,  a  post-township  of  Saginaw  co.,  Mich. 
Pop.  l.'iilt. 

Carrollton,  a  post-township  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minn. 
Pop.  1646. 

Carrollton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Carroll  co.,  Miss., 
will  be  soon  connected  with  the  Mississippi  by  a  railroad. 
It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  :!77. 

P.   W.   RoBKKTSO-V,  Ell.  "MlSSISSIl'1'I   CONSERVATIVE." 

Carrollton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Carroll  co.,  Mo., 
on  the  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  and  Northern  R.  R.,  207  miles 
N.  W.  of  St.  Louis  and  60  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Kansas  City. 
It  contains  nine  churches,  a  school-house  built  at  a  cost  of 
§40,000,  two  banks,  two  flour-mills,  a  woollen  factory,  and 
two  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  1832. 

Jos.  H.  TritXKit,  En.  "WAKANDA  RECORD." 

Carrollton,  a  township  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y.,  has 
manufactures  of  leather  and  lumber  ami  an  oil-well.  Pop. 
1142. 

Carrollton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Carroll  co.,  0.,  is 
about  125  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Columbus.  A  branch  railroad, 
twelve  and  a  half  miles  long,  extends  from  this  place  to 
Oncida,  which  is  on  a  branch  of  the  Cleveland  and  Pitts- 
burg  R.  R.,  and  the  Ohio  and  Toledo  R.  R.  is  being  built 
through  it.  It  has  two  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  813. 
J.  V.  LAWI.ER,  PUB.  CARROLL  COUNTY  "  CHRONICLE." 

Car'rolltown,  a  post-borough  of  Cambria  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  416. 

Carronade,  a  short  iron  cannon  for  naval  service,  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Gascoiguc,  and  named  after  the  Carron  Iron- 
works in  Scotland,  where  it  was  first  made.  It  is  lighter 
than  the  ordinary  guns,  and  has  a  chamber  for  powder  like 
a  mortar.  Carronades  are  now  little  used,  and  are  nearly 
obsolete.  In  the  war  of  1812  the  carronades  of  the  Amer- 
ican navy  did  excellent  service.  They  have  a  short  range, 
and  are  only  suitable  for  fighting  at  close  quarters. 

Car'ron  Brook,  a  post-village  of  Hibbcrt  township, 
Perth  co.,  Ontario  (Canada),  on  the  Buffalo  and  Goderich 
branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  It  has  various  manu- 
factures, of  which  the  most  important  is  that  of  salt  from 
salt-wells.  There  is  one  weekly  paper.  Pop.  about  1000." 

Carron  Oil,  a  mixture  of  lime-water  and  oil,  useful  as 
an  application  to  burns.  It  was  named  from  the  Carron 
Iron-works,  where  it  has  been  much  used.  (See  LIME, 
MEDICINAL  USES  OF.) 

Car'rot  (Dauctu).  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Um- 
belliferse.  The  common  carrot  (Vaucut  carola)  is  a  bien- 
nial plant,  a  native  of  the  East,  but  naturalized  both  in 
Europe  and  America.  Its  leaves  are  pinnately  compound ; 
the  flowers  creamy  white.  The  root  of  the  cultivated  plant 
is  much  thicker  and  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  than  the 
wild.  It  is  largely  given  to  cattle,  for  which,  as  well  as  for 
men,  it  i.-  a  wholesome  and  moderately  nutritious  article  of 
food.  The  plant  has  some  beauty,  its  leaves  having  been. 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  worn  in  England  by  ladies 
instead  of  feathers.  The  root  is  used  for  poultice-. 

Carrou'sel,  a  knightly  exercise,  in  imitation  of  the 
tournament,  common  in  Europe  until  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  consisted  in  contests  of  skill,  in 
horsemanship,  and  in  the  use  of  the  sword,  lance,  or  other 
weapon.  The  Place  du  Carrousel  in  Paris  was  named  from 
a  fete  of  this  kind  held  in  honor  of  Mademoiselle  dc-  la  Val- 
lierc  in  Ilili2.  The  Eglinton  tournament,  so  called,  at  Eg- 
liutou  Castle,  in  Scotland,  in  ls:i!t.  was  really  a  carrousel. 

Car'ryall,  a  post-township  of  Paulding  co.,  0.  Pop. 
1087. 

Carse,  a  term  applied  in  Scotland  to  low  alluvial  land 
adjacent  to  rivers.  In  Perthshire  it  is  extended  to  the  whole 
<>f  the  slightly  undulating  land  on  the  north  of  the  Tay, 
which  is  called  the  Carsc  of  Gowrie.  Carsc  soils  usually 
(•(insist  of  argillaceous  deposits,  which  produce  crops  of 
great  luxuriance,  but  in  some  cases  they  are  rather  sterile. 

Car'son  (ALEXANDER),  LL.D.,  of  Tubbermorc,  descend- 
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cil  from  tin-  Ciivi 'Haulers  who  sought  the  same  kind  of  tin 
asylum  in  North  Ireland  MS  the  Puritan  found  in  N'orlli 
America.  Probably  the  world  ha-  had  no  grander  type  ot 
men  than  I  hose  produced  by  coloni/iiii:  Se.its  in  Ireland: 
and  perhaps  of  nil  the  men  that  grew  trom  this  i 
grafting,  no  oil'-  w n.oe  eharactcri-tie  scion  tlnin  Alex- 
ander Carson.  lie  was  born  in  177U.  in  county  Tyrone. 
Ireland.  His  fa!  her  and  mother  were  Presbyterians,  Vld 
in  his  youth  they  set  liitn  apart  for  the  ministry,  and  «_':n  < 
him  his  education  at  the  I'lmci'sity  n|"  lila-_'o\\.  II 

"if'    fif:n'-f^.        He   paid    especial     attention    to    lireek. 

mid  drove  lii-  stii.lies  in  all  departments  so  hard  that  his 
firm  e.mslitution  -  '-mi •.!  ready  to  sink.  His  tremendous 
Howej-  of  concentration  was  fully  shown  in  his  college  life, 
and  was  of  the  highest  service  in  all  his  tile's  work,  lie 
became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Tilhlierin..re 
when  lie  was  in  his  twenty  second  \  ear.  liiti 
ho  xvas  married  to  tin-  companion  of  hi-  lite.  Margaret 
Ledlie.  The  Unitarian  controversy  which  shook  the  Pie- 
an  churches  in  Xorlh  Ireland  during  the  early  part 
of  this  century  was  to  him  a  cause  of  great  mental  an 
The  prevailing  worMliiiess  ami  nil  practir-cs  of  many 
members  of  the  synod  of  Ulster  constrained  him  at,  last  to 
pay  that  all  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  could  not  induce  him 
to  celebrate  another  communion  service  when  he  must 

share  in  the  re.s| siliility  of  such  ..1  practices. 

:  the  year  ls(».»  he  drew  ii]i  his  ••  Kcasons  for  Scparat- 
in;,'  trom  (lie  Synod  of  I  Ister."  In  this  he  argues  for  the 
independence  of  each  church  from  all  others.  Thus  he 
hccame  a  Congregatiotmlist,  or  an  Independent,  as  the 
term  is  used  in  limit  Hritain.  In  doing  this  he  resigned 
all  the  earthly  support  he  had.  The  majority  of  his  con- 
gregation clave  to  him.  and  the  law  decided  that  the  church 
property  should  lie  their-.  but  as  they  could  not  retain  it 
wi'hout  strife,  he  nave  it  up,  and  ••  preached  for  many  years 

in  cold,  im irnodioiis  hams,  and  often  in  the  open  field-." 

Afterwards  a  rude  stone  building  was  raised  in  the  village 
of  Tnhhermore.  Its  interior  was  neither  painted  nor  plas- 
tere.l,  and  the  seats  were  hard  benches.  Here  he  preached 
for  thirty  \car-.  Not  long  after  his  views  on  church  gov- 
ernment were  changed,  one  of  the  Baptist  missionaries 
supported  by  the  llaldancs  of  Scotland  came  over  to  the 
n».'tli  of  Ireland,  and  Carson's  congregation  were  much 
trou'iled  in  mind  by  the  new-comer.  The  pastor  attempred 
to  confute  the  Baptists,  tint  after  a  month  spent  in  prayer, 
reading  the  New  Testament,  ami  ransacking  the  (!reek 
language,  he  burned  his  manuscripts  and  proclaimed  him- 
Piaptist.  lie  devoted  all  his  scholarship  and  much 
ot'  hi-;  time  to  enforcing  the  views  of  the  Baptists. 

l!i-  preaching  was  entirely  expository.  During  his  long 
ministry  in  Tuhbcrmorc  hi'  expounded  the  entire  Scriptures, 
and  was  well  on  his  way  through  them  a  second  time  when 
death  silenced  him.  Ilia  custom  was  to  take  a  chapter  in 
course,  in  the  old  Testament,  for  his  morning  discourse, 
ami  a  i  erse  or  two  of  the  New  Testament,  in  course,  for  the 
afternoon,  lie  was  scrupulous  to  observe  whatever  was 
ordained  by  Christ  and  the  apostles  and  practised  in  the 
Church,  including  the  ceremony  of  the  kiss  of  holiness  and 
love.  The  singing  of  his  great  congregation  was  of  the 
most  artless  kind.  A  few  of  the  old  minor  tunes  and  tho 
Scotch  metrical  Psalms,  with  Watts' and  some  other  hymns, 
was  the  whole  apparatus  from  year  to  year,  lie  taught 
that  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  obser\  cd 
every  Lord's  Day.  and  the  church,  in  common  with 
nearly  all  the  Baptist  churches  in  Ireland,  so  practiced. 
It  is  said  that  the  salary  he  received  from  the  church  did 
not  average  more  than  thirty  pounds  a  year.  lie  sustained 
his  large  family  cliiclly  by  farming,  teaching,  and  whatever 
he  realized  from  time  to  time  by  the  -ale  .if  his  books.  He 
was  a  wonder  to  many,  in  that  he  was  able  to  educate  his 
sons  and  provide  for  his  daughters.  He  had  thirteen  chil- 
dren. Many  of  his  congregation  came  many  miles  every 
Lord's  Day  to  hear  him.  Old  women  there  were  who 
walked,  on  going  and  returning,  distances  varying  from 
five  to  twenty  miles.  In  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  Dr. 
OarfOn  held  the  very  highest  ground.  lie  maintained  the 
federal  headship  of  Christ,  the  actual  imputation  of  his 
righteousness  to  the  redeemed,  and  the  actual  imputation 
of  their  sins  to  the  atoning  Saviour.  He  believed  and 
maintained  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scripture's:  that 
the  atonement  of  Christ  was  made  for  his  Church  only; 
that  man  is  entirely  powerless  to  do  good,  yet  entirelv  re- 
spon-ilde  for  sin:  that  the  gospel  is  to  he  preached  to  all: 
and  that  the  sinner's  guilt  is  increased  by  rejecting  it. 
There  were  five  great  subjects  which  chiefly  occupied  his 

Sen:  tho  mode  and  subjects  of  baptism,  the  Godhead  of 
csus  Christ,  the  Romish  controversy,  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  harmony  of  God's  attributes  in  tli 
pel,  and  the  wonders  of  liod's  providence  towards  his 
Church.  He  was  most  diligent  in  the  use  of  his  time,  and 
testified  of  himself  that  he  had  scarcely  ever  lost  an  hour. 


He  had  such  a  power  of  abstraction  that  he  wrote  sm if 

his  profounde-t  tnati-es  while   his  children  were  climbing 
over  his  chair.     His  style  of  writing  is  remarkable.      II 
sentences  are  short,  and  of  the  sinu  .-true- 

lion,     lie  was  a  rcasoner  who  would  as  soon  be  guili  . 
larceny  a.-    of  an    intentional    fallacy.      He    very    rarely  at- 
tempted  anything   like,  line  writing,  but    sometimes  a  few 
words   are  to   produce   a    sublime    effect.      He 

pleached  always  entirely  without  note-.  His  eloquence 
lias  been  de-erihed  as  ••  v  olcaiiie."  lie  threw  such  li^ht 
upon  the  most  recondite  parts  e\en  of  the  old  Te-tamcnt 
that  there  grew  up  under  his  ministry  a  multitude  of  p 
unlearned  in  everything  else,  but  mighty  in  the  Seripruns. 
S>  rapt  was  his  auditory  in  his  discourses  that  manv  times 
they  half  rose  from  their  seats.  The  common  p. 
thronged  to  hear  a  man  who  hardly  ever  spoke  a  word  they 
could  not  understand,  and  yet  who  dealt  with  the  deepest 
things  that  can  busy  the  mind  of  man.  In  unfolding  the 
L'lory  of  the  gospel  his  face  absolutely  shone;  he  seemed 
to  be  caught  up  to  heaven,  and  to  be  ministering  between 
a  living  t;.»d  mid  a  dying  world. 

In  person.  Dr.  Carson  was  well  fitted  for  his  laborious  life. 
He  was  of  middle  height,  broad-shouldered,  deep  chested, 
stout-limbed.  His  eye  was  clear  and  piercing,  bis  features 
of  a  noble  Roman  oust,  and  when  he  died,  nearly  seventy 
years  old,  he  had  scarcely  a  gray  hair.  His  voice  was  very 
powerful,  and  so  tireless  that  four  hours  of  almost  continu- 
ous exercise  did  not  weary  it,  week  after  week.  His  deliv- 
ery was  lively  and  natural.  Those  who  only  knew  him  from 
his  controversial  writings,  thought  of  him  as  a  fiery  and 
unrelenting  polemic,  and  indeed  he  treated  anything  like 
a  weak  argument  without  mercy  :  yet  in  private  life  he  was 
gentle  and  kindly,  without  a  tincture  of  pride  or  vanity.  His 
Christian  character  was  remarkable.  He  prayed  like  a  little 
child.  His  spirit  may  be  judged  from  the  words  with  which 
ho  closed  his  essay  on  the  "  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  :" 
"  Lord  Jesus,  I  own  thco  before  men — deny  me  not  before 
thy  Father  and  the  holy  angels !"  He  resolved  at  one  time 
to  come  to  America,  but  utter  his  preparations  were  well 
advanced  his  congregation  were  so  apparently  broken- 
hearted at  the  thought  of  his  leaving  them  that,  to  use  one 
of  the  beautiful,  homely  idioms  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  "  he 
could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  leave  them." 

He  died  in  Belfast  in  IMI :  his  death  was  the  result  of  a 
fall  into  the  water  from  a  steamer's  plank.  He  was  making 
way  for  a  lady  to  go  aboard,  and  lost  his  balance ;  he  was 
rescued,  but  somewhat  injured,  and  a  fever  eo-m-.l.  which 
in  a  few  days  ended  his  life.  He  was  a  man  of  rare  and 
saintly  self-denial,  of  teal  that  was  bounded  only  by 
strength,  of  learning  vast  and  varied,  of  logic  keen  to  divide 
between  truth  and  error,  and  of  singleness  of  purpose  to  know 
nothing  but  Christ  crucified.  And  this  man  lived  for  thirty 
years  the  pastor  of  a  humble  village  church  in  Ireland,  and 
desired  no  title  among  men  but  that  of  "  minister  of  the 
gospel!"  THOMAS  AKHITAGE. 

Carson  (CHRISTOPHER),  an  American  trapper, commonly 
called  KIT  CAHRU.V,  was  born  in  Kentucky  Dec.  IM.  1809. 
He  served  as  a  guide  to  Fremont  in  his  Rooky  Mountain 
explorations.  He  was  an  officer  in  tho  U.  8.  service  in  both 
the  Mexican  war  and  tho  great  civil  war.  In  the  latter  he 
received  a  brevet  of  brigadier-general.  Died  May  23, 1868. 

Carson  City,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Nevada  and 
county-seat  of  Ormsby  co.,  is  situated  near  the  E.  base  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  about  3  miles  W.  of  Carson  River  and 
15  miles  S.  S.  \V.  of  Virginia  City.  It  is  surrounded  by 
grand  and  picturesque  scenery,  and  is  about  10  miles  E. 
of  Lake  Tahoe.  It  has  several  churches  and  schools.  State 
and  Odd  Fellows'  libraries,  and  one  daily  paper.  Pop.  of 
the  township,  3042. 

Carson  Lake,  a  township  of  Mississippi  co.,  Ark. 
Pop.  71. 

Carson  River,  Nevada,  rises  in  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
flows  nearly  north-eastward,  passes  through  Ormsby  and 
Lyon  counties,  and  enters  Carson  Lake  in  Churchill  county. 
Length,  estimated  at  150  miles.  Carson  Lake  has  no  out- 
let, and  is  about  15  miles  long. 

Car'stairs,  or  Carstares  (WILLIAM),  a  Scottish  nego- 
tiator distinguished  for  learning  and  sagacity,  was  born 
near  Glasgow  Feb.  11,  1649.  Ho  became  chaplain  to  Wil- 
liam, prince  of  Orange,  who  trusted  him  as  a  confidential 
adviser  in  affairs  relating  to  Great  Britain.  Having  been 
sent  t.i  Kngland  in  1B82  as  the  secret  agent  of  William  of 
Orange,  he  was  arrested  as  an  accomplice  in  the  live-House 
plot,  and  was  put  to  the  torture,  which  could  not  extort 
from  him  any  confession,  although  he  was  the  depository 
of  importan:  .  ssion  of  William  to  the 

throne,  Carstairs  had  great  influence  in  Se..tti-h  affairs,  and 
was  ti\e  times  eho-cti  moderator  of  the  (Icnera!  Assembly, 
lie  became  minister  ot'Uruy  Friars'  Church,  Edinburgh,  in 
1704.  Died  Dee.  28,  1715.  His  virtues  and  abilities  are 
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highly  extolled  by  Macaulay.  (See  McCoiiMiCK,  "Life  of 
W.  (.'urstairs,"  1774.) 

Car'stens  (As»irs  .jAKon),aGcrman  painter,  born  May 
10,  1754,  at  St.  Jiirgcn,  Sleswick,  the  son  of  a  ]>oor  miller, 
travelled  on  foot  to  Rome  to  study  art.  His  great  drawing. 
••  Tin1  Fall  (if  the  Angels."  procured  him  a  professorship  at 
the  Berlin  Aeaclcmy  of  Arts.  He  took  the  lead  in  reforming 
taste  in  Gcrmanv,  lint  painted  few  pictures.  His  drawings 
have  been  engraved  by  Miillcr,  43  plates,  1869.  Died  May 
25,  1798. 

Cart.     See  CARRIAGES,  etc.,  by  L.  P.  BROCKET?,  M.  D. 

Cartage'na,  a  city  and  fortified  seaport  of  Spain,  is  in 
the  province  of  Murcia  and  on  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean, 
27  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Murcia;  lat.  37°  38'  N.,  Ion.  1°  1'  W. 
It  occupies  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  a  small  plain  which 
is  between  the  hill  and  the  sea.  The  harbor,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  capacious  enough  to  hold 
the  largest  fleets,  and  is  protected  from  winds  by  highlands 
which  enclose  it  on  several  sides.  The  entrance  to  the  har- 
bor is  defended  by  a  fortified  island.  Cartagena  was  for- 
merly the  chief  naval  arsenal  of  Spain,  and  had  a  popula- 
tion of  60,000,  but  its  importance  has  declined.  It  has  a 
Moorish  cathedral,  numerous  churches  and  convents,  a 
theatre,  and  an  observatory  ;  also  manufactures  of  sailcloth 
and  gla-s.  Hcd  marble  is  abundant  here,  and  is  used  for 
building.  Mines  of  silver  and  lead  have  been  opened  in  the 
vicinity.  Pop.  54,315.  The  ancient  Carthayo  Nora  was 
founded  by  Hasdrubal  in  242  B.  C.  (See  CARTHAGO  NOVA.) 

Cartage'na,  written  also  Carthagena,  a  fortified 
city  and  seaport  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  in  South 
America,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Bolivar,  is  on  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  about  275  miles  K.  N.  E.  of  Panama:  lat.  10° 25' 
",(>"  N.,  Ion.  75°  38'  W.  It  was  founded  in  1532,  and  was 
formerly  the  chief  mart  of  New  Granada  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, with  over  25,000  inhabitants.  It  stands  on  a  sandy 
peninsula,  is  well  built,  and  has  well-paved  streets.  The 
nouses  are  mostly  stone,  and  two  stories  high.  It  contains 
numerous  churches,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  splendid, 
several  convents,  a  theatre,  and  a  college.  The  climate  is 
very  hot,  damp,  and  unhealthy.  Cartagena  has  a  good 
landlocked  harbor.  Sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  hides,  and  bul- 
lion are  exported  from  this  place.  Pop.  estimated  at  9000. 

Carta'go,  a  town  of  Central  America,  the  former  cap- 
ital of  Costa  Rica,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, having  in  1823  over  37,000  inhabitants,  is  about  20  milrs 
E.  of  San  Jos6.  It  once  contained  eight  churches  and  about 
3000  houses,  but  it  was  ruined  by  an  earthquake  in  Sept., 
1841,  which  is  said  to  have  destroyed  seven  churches 
and  2900  houses.  Present  pop.  estimated  at  from  3000  to 
5000.  Near  this  place  is  Mount  Cartago,  11,480  feet  high. 

Cartago,  a  town  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  in 
the  state  of  Cauca.  and  on  the  river  Cauca,  about  135  miles 
W.  of  Bogotd.  It  has  a  cathedral,  and  a  trade  in  coffee, 
cacao,  dried  beef,  tobacco,  etc.  Pop.  7000. 

Carte?  a  French  word,  signifies  a  "card,"  a  "ticket, "a 
"map,"  a  "chart."  Carte  blanche  (literally,  "white  card") 
is  a  blank  paper  signed  by  a  person  and  given  to  another, 
that  he  may  prescribe  or  insert  such  conditions  as  ho  pleases. 

Carte  (THOMAS),  an  English  historian,  born  at  Clifton 
in  April,  1686.  He  became  a  priest  and  Jacobite.  During 
the  rebellion  of  1715  a  large  reward  was  offered  for  his  arrest, 
but  he  escaped  to  France,  His  chief  work  is  a  "  History 
of  England  "  (4  vols.,  1747-55),  which  is  prized  for  its  facts, 
but  is  not  well  written.  Many  volumes  of  his  manuscripts 
are  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  Died 
April  2, 1754. 

Car'tel,  an  Anglicised  French  word  which  in  France 
signifies  a  "  challenge."  As  a  military  term  it  is  used  t'i 
denote  an  agreement  between  two  belligerents  for  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners.  A  vessel  used  in  exchanging  prison- 
ers or  carrying  proposals  to  an  enemy  is  called  a  cartel-ship. 

Car'ter,  a  county  in  the  N.  E.  of  Kentucky.  Area,  550 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Little  Sandy  Itiver. 
The  surface  is  hilly.  Iron  ore  and  coal  are  found  here. 
Indian  corn  is  the  chief  agricultural  product.  Capital, 
Graysun.  Pop.  75011. 

Carter,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  Missouri.  Area.  500 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Current  River.  The 
surface  is  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys.  It  contains 
mines  of  copper  and  quarries  of  limestone.  Corn,  wool, 
and  tobacco  are  the  chief  products.  Capital,  Van  Burcu. 
Pop.  1455. 

Carter,  a  county  of  Tennessee,  bordering  on  North 
Carolina.  Area,  :i.)0  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Wa- 
tauga  River,  and  bounded  on  the  S.  E.  by  the  Iron  Moun-  j 
tain.  The  surface  is  mountainous.  Corn,  wool,  oats,  and 
wheat  are  raised.  Iron  abounds  here.  Capital,  Elizabeth- 
town.  Pop.  7909. 


Carter,  a  township  of  Ashley  CO.,  Ark.    Pop.  960. 

Carter,  a  township  of  Spencer  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1420. 

Carter,  a  township  of  Carter  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  760. 

Carter,  an  important  military  and  commercial  point 
on  the  Union  Pacific  R.  K.,  in  Uintah  co.,  Wy.  Ter.,  53 
miles  N.  E.  of  Evanstou,  has  a  large  warehouse  for  the 
Montana  trade. 

Carter  (ELIZABETH),  a  learned  English  authoress,  born 
at  Deal,  in  Kent,  Dec.  16,  1717,  was  a  friend  of  Dr.  John- 
son. She  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  gained  a  wide 
reputation  by  a  translation  of  Epictetus  from  the  Greek 
(1758),  which,  according  to  Warton,  is  better  than  the 
original.  She  wrote  two  numbers  of  Johnson's  "  Rambler" 
(Nos.  44  and  100)  and  a  number  of  poems,  among  which" 
is  an  "  Ode  to  Wisdom  "  (1746).  Died  Feb.  19,  1S06. 

Carter  (JAMES  GORDON),  an  American  educator,  born 
at  Leoininsicr,  Mass.,  Sept.  7,  1795,  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1820.  He  was  cnairman  of  the  committee  on  edu- 
cation in  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  drafted  the 
hill  which  appointed  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education. 
He  became  chairman  of  that  board.  Died  July  22,  1849. 

Carter  (NATHANIEL  HAZELTINE),  an  American  author, 
born  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  Sept.  17,  1787,  and  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  in  1811.  In  1820  he  became  editor  of  the  "  New 
York  Statesman."  He  afterwards  published  "  Letters  from 
Europe,"  in  two  volumes.  Died  at  Marseilles  Jan.  2, 1830. 

Carter  (S.  P.),  U.  S.  N.,  born  Aug.  6,  1819,  in  Carter 
co.,  Tenn.,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Feb.  14, 1 840, 
became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1846,  a  lieutenant  in  1855, 
a  lieutenant-commander  in  1862,  a  commander  in  1865,  and 
a  captain  in  1870.  He  served  on  the  E.  coast  of  Mexico 
during  the  Mexican  war.  While  attached  to  the  steamer 
San  Jaeinto  in  1856  he  participated  in  the  attack  on  the 
Barrier  Forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River,  China, 
which  resulted  in  their  capture.  In  July,  1861,  Carter  was 
ordered  to  report  to  the  secretary  of  war  for  duty,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  East  Tennessee,  where  he  organized  the 
Tennessee  brigade.  lie  was  now  appointed  a  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  and  continued  on  active  duty  with 
the  army  during  the  entire  war,  doing  most  important  and 
gallant  service  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina,  and  receiving  the  brevet  of  major-general  "  for 
gallant  and  distinguished  services." 

FOXHALL  A.  PARKER,  U.  S.  N. 

Car'teret,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  North  Carolina. 
Area,  450  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  and  S.  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  surface  is  level,  and  partly  co\  ered 


with  pine  forests.     Indian  corn  is  the  principal  crop.    It  is. 
md  North  Carolina  R.  R.    Cap- 
ital, Beaufort.     Pop.  9010. 


intersected  by  the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  K. 


Carteret  (PHILIP),  an  English  navigatorwho  took  part 
in  the  expedition  to  the  South  Sea  commanded  by  Wallis, 
in  17fio.  He  discovered  a  number  of  small  islands,  one  of 
which  he  called  by  his  own  name. 

Carter's  Crossing,  a  township  of  Sumter  co.,  S.  C. 
Pop.  947. 

Car'tersville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Rartow  co., 
Ga.,  is  on  the  Western  and  Atlantic  R.  R.,  48  miles  N.  N. 
W.  of  Atlanta.  Gold,  copper,  and  other  minerals  are 
found  in  this  vicinity.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pep. 
2232. 

Carte'sian  Philos'ophy,  the  name  of  the  system  of 
philosophy  brought  forward  by  Rene  Descartes  (1596-1650), 
one  of  the  most  original  thinkers  of  France  or  of  any  coun- 
try. The  scholastic  philosophy  which  had  prevailed  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  though  based  upon  the  teachings  of  Aristotle, 
had  so  far  departed  from  the  spirit  of  its  great  master  as  to 
have  become  almost  vain  and  fruitless.  What  Descartes 
and  his  contemporary,  Bacon,  did,  was,  each  in  his  own 
way,  to  help  arouse  a  spirit  of  independent  research  in 
philosophy  and  in  science.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  the  independence  of  Bacon  and  Descartes  was 
a  result  as  well  as  a  cause  of  this  new  spirit.  The  new 
current  had  begun  to  flow  before  their  day,  but  they  each 
contributed  largely  to  swell  that  current. 

Descartes  proposed  as  a  basis  for  his  system,  and  as  a 
ground  for  all  knowledge,  the  act  of  conscious  thought,  as 
necessarily  involving  the  idea  of  existence.  His  celebrated 
dictum,  "Egocoyito,  eryostun  " — i,  e.  "  I  think,  therefore  I  ex- 
ist " — is  the  starting-point  of  his  philosophy.  And  although 
the  dictum  itself  has  been  severely  criticised,  it  may  be 
fairly  q\iestioned  whether  the  fault  be  not  in  the  expression 
rather  than  in  the  thought  intended  to  be  expressed,  and 
whether  the  appeal  to  our  consciousness  be  not  indeed  the 
ultimate  ground  of  philosophy.  Those  writers  who  deny 
the  validity  of  the  testimony  of  consciousness  are  neverthe- 
less continually  appealing  to  the  same  testimony  when  it 
serves  their  purpose.  Descartes  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 


t'VKTKSIANS     (  Al;TIIA(,K. 


cM-toncu  of  ft  personal  (iod,  and  attributed  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  lo  ihe  continual  and  iioual  pie-cuce  of 
uu  all  pervading  Doily  . 

The  nlliniate  conclusions  reached  by  D-  d  not 

l,e  .-lated  here,      rounded  I"  son..-  extent  upon  nnwarranl.-d 

liv|i,,:h, •-<•-.  n.v  of   hi-    opinions    arc  now  known  to  have 

lic.-n   fillhu-ioiis.       Hill    tin-  L'reat  value  of  hi-  ph' 

been  in  the  grand   stimulus  of  thought  which   it    has  given 

to    others.      Spino/a.    Malehranchc,    and    CM-II    the    i lern 

lieriuan  philosophers,  are  confessedly  much  indebted  to 
him. 

Cartc'»ian§   [from  r.nf. «>'><..  the   Latin  name  of  Di- 

rAUTKSJ.   Ihe  mime  given   to  the  disciples  of  Descartes,  Or  to 

111 who  adopted  his  sv>lcm  of   philosophy.      In  tl,- 

en 1 1  e nth  century  nearly  all  the  philo-opln  e  were 

ranged  under  two  parties.  Cartesians  and  lias.-endists. 

Car'thdgC  [tir.  ij  K.ap\ij&<iv  ;  Lat.  t'm-ttm<i"\.  iin  ;i: 
and  celebrated  commercial  city  of  Africa,  and  Ihe  capital 
of  the  republic  of  Carthage,  was  a  Pho-nician  colony 
founded  by  emigrants  from  Tyre  about  S.'iO  II.  C.  It  was 
situated  "ii  a  l'ii>  of  the  .Mediterranean  about  20  mile-  S. 
of  Utica.  and  near  tho  site  of  the  modern  town  of  Tunis. 
Lat.  about  84°  IT'  X.,  bin.  10°  li'  K.  The  Punic  or  native 
name  of  Carthage  is  said  to  have  been  1'nrilintln  or  Kurili 

ll,i'lil<n.      V irding  to  a  tradition  which  has  been  immor- 

lali/.ed  bv  the  genius  of  Virgil,  it  was  founded  by  Dido,  a 
of  Pygmalion,  king  of  Tyre,  and  she  purchased  of  the 
natives  tin-  site  of  the  new  city.  Ancient  authorities  con- 
cur in  affirming  that  it  was  founded  many  years  later  than 
1  tieii.  which  was  also  a  Phoenician  colony.  No  record  of 
the  earlv  history  of  Carthage  has  been  preserved.  "This 
great  city,"  says  P.  Smith,  "furnishes  the  most  striking 
example  in  the  annals  of  the  world  of  a  mighty  power 
which,  having  long  ruled  over  subject  peoples,  taught  them 
the  :iri-  of  commerce  and  civilization,  and  created  for  it- 
self an  imperishable  name,  has  left  little  more  than  that 
name  behind  it.  and  even  that  in  the  keeping  of  the  very 
enemies  lo  whom  she  at  last  succumbed.  Vast  as  is  the 
space  which  her  tame  fills  in  ancient  history,  the  details 
of  her  origin,  her  rise,  her  constitution,  commerce,  arts,  and 
rcliirion.  arc  all  but  unknown.  Of  her  native  literature 
we  have  barelv  the  scantiest  fragments  left.  The  treas- 
ures of  her  libraries  were  disdained  by  the  blind  hatred  of 
the  Roman  aristocracy,  who  made  them  a  present  to  the 
princes  of  Numidia,  reserving  only  the  thirty-two  books  of 
.Mii_' '  mi  agriculture  for  translation,  as  all  that  could  be 
us,  inl  in  the  republic."  Our  information  respecting  the 
Carthaginians  is  derived  mostly  from  Roman  historians, 
who  were  deficient  in  impartiality,  and  from  Polybius,  who 
has  preserved  some  genuine  Punic  documents. 

Carthage  seems  to  have  been  almost  from  its  foundation 
independent  of  Tyre,  but  friendly  relations  were  main- 
tained between  Ihe  colony  and  the  metropolis,  and  the  re- 
ligion v  of  the  latter  was  recognized  by  an  an- 
nual ottering  to  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Tyre  of  a  tithe 
of  all  the  revenues  of  Carthage.  The  Carthaginians  grad- 
ually :tci|iiirc  1  a  dominion  over  the  other  Phoenician  col- 
onies of  Northern  Africa,  and  also  over  the  Libyans  and 
Niimidians  or  nomadic  tribes  who  occupied  this  region  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  Carthage.  This  city  became  one  of 
the  greatest  commercial  emporiums  of  tho  world  before  the 
first  I'nnic  war.  During  the  period  of  her  greatest  pros- 
perity, Carthago  was  probably  the  greatest  maritime  power 
in  the  world.  Tho  population  of  the  city  amounted  to 
about  700,000  in  150  B.  C.  The  Carthaginian  (or  Punic) 
language  resembled  the  Hebrew,  and  belonged  to  the  Se- 
mitic or  Aramaic  family.  The  government  was  a  republic 
or  an  oligarchy,  in  relation  to  which  our  information  is 
very  scam > . 

A  condensed  summary  of  all  that  is  known  on  this  sub- 
ject is  given  by  finite,  from  which  we  extract  tho  chief 
points  :  "  liespectiug  the  political  constitution  of  Cartilage. 
the  tacts  known  arc  too  few  and  loo  indistinct  to  enable  us 
to  comprehend  its  real  working.  The  magistrates  most 
conspicuous  in  rank  and  precedence  were  two  kings  or 
nnj[)'<t>x,  who  presided  over  the  senate.  They  seem  lo  have 
been  renewed  annually,  though  how  far  the  same  persons 
were  re-eligible  we  do  not  know:  but  they  were  alwa\>  M- 
I,-,-t,-,i  out  of  -ome  few  principal  families  or  ^fintfH.  There 
is  reason  for  liclicvini;  that  the  genuine  Carthaginian  citi- 
y.ens  were  distributed  into  three  tribes,  thirty  enriic.  and 
;',lhl  gentt-s.  From  these  gentes  emanated  a  senate  of  ;!oti. 
Out  of  which,  again,  was  formed  a  smaller  council  or  com- 
mittee of  thirtv  ;iri'iioi^ie*.  representing  the  c»ri>.  .  .  . 
The  pur],"-"'-  nl'  inivernmcnt  were  determined,  its  powers 
wielded,  and  Ihe  great  offices  held — snffetos,  senators,  gen- 
erals, or  judges — -b\  the  members  of  a  small  number  of 
wciilthv  families.  In  the  main,  the  government  was  con- 
dueled  with  skill  and  steadiness,  as  well  t'or  internal  tran- 
quillity as  for  systematic  foreign  and  commercial  aggran- 


di/.einent.     \Vithin  the  knowledge   of  Aristotle.  Carthage 

h;nl    never   suffered   eilli!  i-ation    of  a 

de-pol  or  anv    violent  intestine  conimolion." 

At  a  period  little  later  than  her  lir-l  diftinet  appearance 
on  the  stage  of  recorded  Ili-tory,  Carthage  po^-i--ed  an 
imperial  authority,  in  a  greater  or  !<•--  degree,  OVM  the 
norlheil H-I  of  Africa  fl Ihe  I'lllar-  of  ller<-u|e-  lo  Ihe 

-yrlis,  a  distance  ol  alioui  hi.oiio  -n.dia  i  UIMIII  n 
Hut  the  only  part  of  tin-  extensive  territory  that  was.  en- 
tirely subject  to  the  dominion  of  Carthage  waa  the  country 
which  extended  S.  id  Ihe  city  alioiil  ninety  miles,  and 
the  boundaries  of  which  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  of 
y.engitalia,  and  the  strip  of  coast  along  which  lay  By/.a 

i.      Like   ollni    great  commercial  states.  ' 
thage  found  that  her  maritime  enterprise  led  her  on  almost 
incv iialdy  to  engag&.in  foreign   comjui -is  and  to  contend 
for  the  dominion  of  the  .---a.     The  tiist   foreign  pro-. 
that  she  acquired  appears  to  have  been  the  i-land  of  Sar- 
dinia, which    belonged  to  Carthage    at    the  time  of   her  first 

treaty  with  Home,  509  B.  C.  Thin  island  was  the  principal 
emporium  of  her  trade  with  Western  Knrope,  and  always 
ranked  as  the  chief  among  her  foreign  possessions.  Among 
the  earliest  objects  of  Ihe  military  enterprise  of  Ihe  Cartha- 
ginians was  Sicily,  then ipicd  by  several  Greek  colonies. 

For  the  conquest  of  this  island  they  sent  a  fleet  of  3000 
ships,  with  an  army  of  300,000  men,  commanded  by  lla- 
inilcar.  He  was  defeated  by  (Jelon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  at 
Himi-ra.  in  480  B.  C.,  and  was  killed  in  this  action,  which 
was  one  of  "the  decisive  battles  of  the  world,"  and  was 
important  in  a  degree  which  no  contemporary  could  esti- 
mate. The  Carthaginians  in  llu  B.  C.  renewed  the  war 
against  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  and  obtained  possession  of 
part  of  that  island,  where  they  were  involved  in  a  long  con- 
test with  Dionysiua  of  Syracuse.  They  planted  colonies  in 
Ilispania  (Spain),  and  derived  much  riches  from  the  gold 
and  silver  mines  of  that  peninsula,  but  their  relations  with 
the  natives  were  peaceful,  and  they  did  not  attempt  to  sub- 
jugate Spain  before  the  Punic  wars.  Polybius  states  that 
all  the  islands  of  the  Western  Mediterranean  belonged  to 
Carthage  at  the  commencement  of  the  Punie  wars,  264  B.  C. 
In  509  B.  C.  a  commercial  treaty  was  concluded  between 
Carthage  and  Rome.  This  celebrated  document  has  been 
preserved  by  Polybius.  The  second  treaty  between  these 
two  powers  was  made  in  348  B.  C.  It  appears  that  the 
Carthaginians  never  came  into  hostile  contact  with  the  Athe- 
nian republic,  although  the  latter  was  a  great  maritime 
power  while  Carthage  was  near  the  zenith  of  her  prosperity. 

The  army  of  Carthage  was  composed  chiefly  of  Libyan 
conscripts  and  slaves  and  foreign  mercenaries.  This  defect 
in  her  military  system  was  probably  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  her  ruin.  This  system  could  not  afford  the  republic  in- 
ternal security,  for  the  soldiers  had  little  devotion  to  the 
cause  for  which  they  fought,  and  the  enemies  of  Carthago 
found  it  their  best  policy  to  "  carry  the  war  into  Africa." 
It  would  be  an  error  to  regard  the  Carthaginians  as  a 
merely  commercial  people.  Agriculture  was  a  favorite 
pursuit  of  the  nobles,  citizens,  and  colonists,  and  the  soil 
of  her  African  territory  was  extremely  fertile.  Her  pros- 
perity was  also  promoted  by  manufactures  and  mechanical 
arts.  Gold  and  silver  were  the  standard  of  value  at  Car- 
thage, but  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  republic  coined 
money,  as  no  Punic  coins  arc  now  extant  which  were  struck 
before  the  Romans  conquered  that  state.  Her  merchant- 
ships  passed  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  made 
voyages  to  the  British  Islands.  The  Carthaginians  also 
carried  on  an  extensive  inland  trade  by  caravans,  which 
traversed  the  deserts  to  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  Niger. 

Carthage  and  Rome  were  the  two  greatest  powers  of  the 
world  when  their  competition  for  the  rich  island  of  Sicily 
involved  them  in  the  first  Punic  war,  264  B.  C.  The  Ro- 
mans, who  had  no  navy  when  the  war  began,  suffered 
several  defeats  at  sea,  and  one  of  their  generals,  Marcus, 
Regnlus,  who  invaded  Africa,  was  taken  prisoner.  They 
gained  a  great  naval  victory  near  Lilyboaum  in  241  B.  C., 
which  ended  tho  war.  The  Carthaginians  obtained  peace 
by  ceding  Sicily  and  Sardinia  to  tho  victors.  Carthage 
was  so  impoverished  by  this  long  war  that  she  could  not 
pay  her  armies.  The  mercenaries  revolted  in  24U  1!.  ('., 
and  were  joined  by  most  of  the  subject  Libyans  in  a  civil 
war  which  brought  Carthage  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  After 
the  suppression  of  this  revolt  the  peace  and  stability  of  the 
state  were  menaced  by  a  feud  between  Hanno  and  Hamil- 
car  Barca,  who  became  respectively  the  leaders  of  the 
aristocratic  and  democratic  parties.  The  great  abilities 
and  sagacity  of  Hamilcar  restored  the  prosperity  of  the 
republic  by  the  conquest  of  Spain,  which,  says  Ilceren, 
"  was  then  the  richest  country  of  the  known  world."  He 
invaded  Spain  in  237  li.  ('.,  and  gained  several  victories, 
but  he  subdued  the  Spaniards  by  kindness  rather  than 
force.  Before  he  had  conquered  all  the  Peninsula  he  died 
in  229.  leaving  the  completion  of  the  enterprise  to  his  son- 
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in- law,  Hasdrubal.  and  his  own  son,  the  famous  Hannibal. 
The  latter  succeeded  to  the  chief  command  of  the  army  in 
Spain  in  221  B.  C.  His  conquests  provoked  the  hostility 
of  tin-  Romans,  and  he  began  the  second  Punic  war  by 
inarching  across  the  Alps  and  invading  Italy  in  218  B.  C. 
After  he  had  defeated  the  Romans  at  several  places  in 
Northern  Italy,  be  gained  a  most  signal  and  complete  vic- 
tory at  the  great  battle  of  Canna:  in  the  summer  of  216 
!'..!'.  The  second  Punic  war  seems  to  have  been  con- 
ducted by  Hannibal  rather  than  the  state,  from  which  he 
received  little  aid  or  co-operation.  By  his  military  genius 
and  personal  resources  lie  maintained  himself  in  Italy  tor 
about  fifteen  years.  (For  the  details  of  this  war,  which 
was  ended  bv  the  victory  of  the  Roman  general  Scipio  at 
Zanm  in  202  B.  C.,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
HANMIIAI..)  The  treaty  which  the  victors  dictated  in  20 
II.  C.  deprived  Carthage  of  all  her  dominions  outside  of 
Africa.  Hannibal,  who  soon  obtained  the  ascendency  in 
Carthage,  made  important  reforms,  which  reduced  the 
power  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  judges,  but  he  was  driven 
into  exile  by  a  hostile  faction  in  195  15.  C.  The  Romans, 
who  resolved  to  destroy  Carthage,  found  a  pretext  to  com- 
mence the  third  Punic  war  in  150  B.  C.  The  Carthaginians 
made  an  heroic  and  desperate  resistance,  but  their  capital 
was  taken  and  utterly  ruined  in  146  B.  C.  On  the  com- 
manding site  of  the  P'unic  Carthage  the  emperor  Augustus 
founded  a  Roman  town,  which  was  also  called  Carthage, 
and  became  a  very  rich  and  populous  city.  Herodian  states 
that  in  his  time  it  was  next  to  Rome  in  population  and 
wealth.  In  !."!>  A.  D.  it  was  taken  by  Genseric,  who  made 
it  the  capital  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  in  Africa.  It  was 
captured  and  finally  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  in  647  A.  D. 
1  c\\  ve.-tiges  of  its  ancient  grandeur  remain  to  indicate  its 


Commerce,  etc.  of  the  Ancient  Nations  of  Africa,"  1 824 ;  BOT- 
TKIKH,  "(ieschichte  der  Carthager,"  1827;  MltNTER,  "Re- 
ligion cler  Karthager,"  1821.)  WILLIAM  JACOBS. 

Car'thage,  a  post-township  of  Hale  co.,  Ala.    P.  900. 

Carthage,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Hancock  co.,  111., 
is  at  the  crossing  of  the  Keokuk  branch  of  the  Toledo 
Wabash  and  Western  R.  II.  and  the  Burlington  and  Quincy 
R.  R..  13  miles  E.  of  Keokuk.  It  has  one  national  bank, 
seven  churches,  a  Lutheran  college,  and  two  newspapers. 
Pop.  1448 :  of  Carthage  township,  2448. 

THOS.  C.  SHARPS,  ED.  CARTHAGE  "GAZETTE." 

Carthage,  a  post-village  of  Ripley  township,  Rush  co., 
Ind.  Pop.  481. 

Carthage,  a  township  of  Franklin  co.,  Me.     Pop.  486. 

Carthage,  a  small  town,  capital  of  Leake  co.,  Miss.,  is 
about  CO  miles  N.  E.  of  Jackson,  and  is  on  the  line  of  the 
.Vi:<-hc7,  Jackson  and  Columbus  R.  R.,  which  is  now  in 
course  of  construction.     It  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 
L.  M.  GARRETT,  ED.  OF  "THE  CARTHAGINIAN." 

Carthage,  a  city,  capital  of  Jasper  co.,  Mo.,  on  Spring 
River  and  on  the  line  of  the  Memphis  Carthage  and  Jsorth- 
wcst  R.  R.,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  rich  lead-regions 
ot  South-west  Missouri,  with  numerous  manufactories,  an 
iicadeinv,  two  public  schools,  two  parks,  a  public  library, 
and  one  national  bank.  Four  newspapers  are  published  in 
this  place.  On  the  morning  of  July  !>,  1S01,  a  force  of  Con- 
federates under  (iov.  Jackson  and  Gen.  Price,  numbering 
about  3500  men,  while  retreating  from  the  army  of  Gen. 
Lyon,  were  confronted  about  7  miles  E.  of  this  town  by  a 
body  of  Federal  troops  under  Gen.  Sigel,  numbering  about 
1500.  Gen.  Sigel  was  superior  in  artillery,  while  the  Con- 
federates, largely  outnumbering  him,  had  the  advantage  also 
of  a  body  of  cavalry.  Gen.  Sigel,  availing  himself  of  his 
superior  strength,  opened  fire  with  his  artillery,  which  he 
continued,  to  the  severe  loss  of  the  Confederates,  for  several 
hours,  when,  to  avoid  being  outflanked  by  the  Confederate 
cavalry,  and  to  protect  his  baggage-train,  he  was  obliged 
to  fall  back,  which  he  accomplished  in  good  order,  con- 
tinuing his  retreat  to  Carthage  and  to  Sarcoxie,  15  miles 
eastward.  The  Federal  loss  was  less  than  50  killed  and 
wounded,  while  the  Confederate  loss  was  reported  to  be  50 
killed  and  about  150  wounded. 

J.  A.  BoBENHAMER,  ED.  "  PEOPLE'S  PRESS." 

Carthage,  a  post-village  of  Wilna  and  (West  Carthage) 
of  Champion  townships,  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Utica 
and  Black  River  R.  R.,  and  on  Black  River  and  its  canal, 
23  miles  hy  rail  K.  of  Watertown.  It  has  extensive  water- 
power,  lumber-mills,  forges,  foundries,  and  manufactories 
of  nails,  machinery,  leather,  furniture,  wooden-ware,  etc., 
and  has  also  a  bank,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  seven  churches. 

Carthage,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Moore  co.,  X.  C., 
about  M}  miles  S.  W.  of  Raleigh.  Pop.  of  Carthage  town- 
ship, 1786. 


Carthage,  a  township  of  Athens  co.,  0.     Pop.  1272. 

Carthage,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Smith  co.,  Tenn., 
is  on  the  Cumberland  River,  50  miles  by  land  E.  N.  E.  of 
Nashville.  Pop.  -177. 

Carthage,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Panola  co.,  Tex., 
about  I.)  miles  S.  of  Jefferson. 

Cartha'go  No'va  [the  Lat.  for  "New  Carthage"],  an 
ancient  and  celebrated  city  of  Ilispania  (Spain),  on  the 
Mediterranean,  was  founded  by  Hasdrubal  in  242  B.  C.  It 
had  an  excellent  harbor,  and  became  a  great  commercial 
city  of  the  Carthaginians.  It  also  derived  much  prosperity 
from  its  rich  silver-mines,  in  which  40,000  men  are  said  to 
ba\c  been  employed,  In  210  B.C.  it  was  captured  by 
Scipio  Africanus.  Strabo  informs  us  that  it  was  in  his  time 
a  great  emporium  of  exports  and  imports.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Goths  before  550  A.  D.  The  site  is  occupied  by 
CAUTAGENA  (which  see). 

Car'lhamine,  a  dyestuff  obtained  from  the  Carthctmiia 
tinctnrin*,  a  plant  which  is  a  native  of  India  and  Egypt, 
and  is  sometimes  called  saffron  or  safflower.  This  is  the 
plant  used  in  domestic  medicine  and  known  as  saffron,  but 
it  is  very  different  from  the  true  saffron,  or  Croats  nativit*. 
It  is  used  to  dye  cotton  and  silk,  to  which  it  imparts  a 
beautiful  red  color  which  is  not  very  permanent. 

Carthu'sians  [Lat.  Carthueiani ;  Fr.  C/iiirtrenjc  (fern, 
sing.  f'li«i'tmi«i-)],  a  monastic  order  founded  in  France  by 
Saint  Bruno  in!086.  It  was  sanctioned  by  the  pope  in  1170, 
and  was  propagated  in  England  and  Italy.  The  monas- 
teries of  these  monks  in  England  were  called  Charter- 
houses, a  corruption  of  the  French  Chartreuse.  Their  rules 
require  them  to  perform  manual  labor,  to  abstain  from  eat- 
ing flesh,  and  to  observe  ascetic  practices,  among  which  is 
a  vow  of  continual  silence.  They  built  near  Grenoble  a 
magnificent  convent  called  La  (Jrande  Chartreuse.  Their 
houses  are  few  at  present.  The  Carthusian  nuns  were  dis- 
persed during  the  French  Revolution.  They  have  been 
restored,  but  are  very  few  in  number. 

Carticr  (Sir  GEORGE  F>TIENNE),  BART.,  an  eminent  Ca- 
nadian statesman,  a  descendant  of  the  following,  was  born 
Sept.  6,  1814.  He  became  distinguished  as  the  leader  of 
the  French  Canadian  conservatives,  and  was  the  author  of 
many  legal  and  political  reforms.  Died  May  20,  1873. 

Cartier  (JAOO.UES),  a  French  navigator,  born  at  St. 
Malo  Dec.  31,  1494.  lie  discovered  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
in  I :").",  Land  ascended  it  as  far  as  the  site  of  Montreal.  He 
returned  to  France  in  15116.  Died  about  1554. 

Cart'ilage  [Lat.  cartilago]  is  a  firm,  opaque,  highly 
clastic  substance  of  a  pearly  white  or  bluish-white  color 
(rarely  yellow),  presenting  to  the  eye  a  homogeneous  ap- 
pearance, but  in  reality  composed  of  cells  (corpuscles)  vari- 
ously combined  with  a  fibrous,  granular,  or  structureless  in- 
tercellular substance.  Cartilages  may  be  classified  as  the 
temporary,  the  permanent,  and  the  accidental.  The  tem- 
porary cartilages  are  substitutes  for  bone  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  life,  and  after  a  time  become  ossified.  At  birrti 
the  extremities  and  larger  eminences  of  the  long  bones  and 
the  margins  of  the  flat  bones  are  still  cartilaginous,  and 
this  cartilage  does  not  altogether  disappear  till  puberty. 
Permanent  cartilages  are  articular  or  non-articular.  Artic- 
ular cartilages  are  attached  to  the  extremities  of  bones  and 
enter  into  the  formation  of  joints.  Non-articular  cartilages 
are  usually  more  flexible  than  the  articular.  They  are  some- 
times attached  to  bones  to  lengthen  them  out,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  nose  and  some  of  the  ribs.  In  other  cases 
they  form  the  basis  of  distinct  organs,  as  the  larny.x,  the 
Eustachian  tubes,  the  external  ear,  the  trachea,  and  the 
eyelids.  Accidental  cartilages  are  cartilaginous  concretions 
\vhieh  arc  occasionally  found  in  situations  where  they  do 
not  normally  occur,  and  are  of  little  general  interest,  ex- 
cept as  the  basis  of  ehondromata  or  cartilage-tumors. 
There  is  also  a  substance  called  fibre-cartilage,  composed 
of  cartilage  mixed  with  white  fibrous  tissue.  There  is 
another  substance  known  as  spongy  cartilage  found  in  a 
few  organs.  Osseine  (ostein)  is  frequently  but  incorrectly 
called  bone-cartilage. 

Cartilag'inous  Fishes,  those  whose  skeletons  are 
destitute  of  true  bone.  (See  FISHES.) 

Cartoogacha'yo,  a  township  of  Macon  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
480. 

Cartoon'  [Fr.  carton  ;  It.  cartone,  from  the  Lat.  ckarta, 
"paper"*],  a  term  applied  in  the  fine  arts  to  a  design  drawn 
on  paper  for  a  fresco,  oil  picture,  or  a  tapestry.  The 
cartoon  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  subsequent  work,  and  is 
sometimes  primed  or  washed  with  ground-color.  The  ar- 
tist draws  the  cartoon  in  order  that  he  may  adjust  the 

*  The  French  carton  and  the  Italian  cartone  are  properly  aug- 
mcntativcs  from  carta,  "  paper,"  and  signified  originally  large, 
coarse,  strong  paper. 
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drawing  and  compo-ition  of  his  subject  in  circumstances 

ill  ivhirli  alterations  ciin  In-  made  wilh  facility.  Till'  draw- 
ing is  Hindi'  rillii-r  ill  chalk  or  ill  distemper.  Tin-  cartoon 
when  Implied  is  transferred  to  thi-  cam  a-  <-r  pla-lcr.  i-ilhcr 
bv  tracinu  with  a  hard  point  or  by  pricking  with  pins,  char- 
coal in  both  cases  ln-iii;_'  i]  i  I. 

Tin'  !!.•«•  of  cartoons  is  particularly  important  in  fresco 

paintings,  of  wliii-ll  only  n  small    portion   ,-ali   l»-   i-\ lt-d 

at  11  time-,  because  tin-  plaster  must  bo  moist  when  tin-  pig- 
ment is  applied  to  it,  and  it  would  be  impossible  lo  sketch 
the  whole'  design  on  tin'  planter  ill  the  first  instance.  Thcre- 
fore  tin'  cartoon  must  l»>  traced  in  compartments  TO  small 
that  the  artist  can  finish  ouo  before  the  plaster  becomes 
dry.  The  most  famous  works  of  thin  kind  an-  seven  car- 
toons of  Raphael  which  arc  pn-si-rvi-d  at  Hampton  Court  in 
England.  These  an-  a  part  of  a  set  of  twenty  live  in  nuin- 
ln-r  whii-h  were  sent  t»  Flanders  lo  be  copied  in  tapestry 
for  Hope  l,co  X.  After  the  fabrication  of  tin  lap,-, try. 
which  is  said  to  be  extant  in  Koine,  (ho  cartoons  lay  neg- 
lected at  Brussels,  and  many  of  them  were  destroyed.  The 
seven  which  were  purchased  by  Hubens  for  Charles  I.  of 
England  represent  the  following  subjects:  I.Saint  Paul 
preaching  at  Athens;  i'.  the  death  of  Ananias;  :i,  Elymas 
the  sorcerer  struck  with  blindness;  I,  Christ  delivering 
the  keys  to  Saint  l'ctc-r  ;  ."•,  the  sacrifice  at  Lystra;  6,  the 
apostles  henling  the  sick  in  the  temple;  7,  the  miraculous 
draught  of  lislu-s.  These  have  been  engraved  by  Dorigny 

and  Audran.     When  the  collect! f  Charles  I.  was  sold 

these  cartoons  were  purchased  for  the  nation  by  Cromwell's 
special  command. 

Car'tridge,  a  case  containing  the  proper  quantity  of 
powder  or  ammunition  required  to  charge  a  gun  or  firearm. 
Cartridges  t'or  muskets  are  usually  paper  tubes,  each  con- 
taining a  small  amount  of  powder  and  a  leaden  ball.  These 
are  called  ball  cartridges.  The  paper  used  for  this  purpose 
is  strong,  and  is  ma  Ic  into  a  tube  Dy  means  of  a  mandrel. 
Thinner  paper  is  applied  to  certain  parts  of  the  tube,  so 
that  the  pow.ler  has  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  paper 
around  it.  but.  the  ball  has  only  one.  Besides  this  form 
then-  irtridges.  A  cartridge  which 

contains  powder  only  is  called  a  blank  cartridge.  Cartridges 
for  cannon  or  large  guns  are  chiefly  made  of  serge  or  flan- 
nel sewed  up  in  the  form  of  a  bag,  which,  Ailed  with  a 
given  weight  of  powder,  is  tied  around  the  neck  and 
strengthened  by  iron  hoops.  Cartridges  for  pistols  are 
usually  coppi-r  cylinders,  liaving  at  the  base  the  proper 
amount  of  fulminating  powder,  which  inflames  the  charge 
of  gunpowder  upon  being  struck  by  the  hammer,  and  these 
cartridges  are  used  in  most  brceoh-loading  firearms. 

Cart'wright,  a  twp.  of  Sangamon  co.,  111.     Pop.  1851. 

Cartwright  (  EDMUND),  an  English  clergyman,  noted 
as  the  inventor  of  the  power-loom,  was  born  at  Marnham 
April  24,  174.'!.  He  wrote  "  Arminia  and  Elvira"  and 
other  poems.  In  178i  he  exhibited  his  first  power-loom, 
the  introduction  of  which  was  violently  opposed  by  the 
operatives,  who  burned  a  mill  containing  500  of  his  looms. 
In  1S09  he  received  a  gift  of  £10,000  for  his  invention. 
Hied  Oct.  :iO,  is:;:;. 

Cartwright  (Jonx).  MAJOR,  a  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Marnham  Sept.  :.'-•<,  1740.  He  became  an  offi- 
cer in  the  navy,  but  lie  refused  to  fight  against  the  U.  8. 
lie  gained  distini-liiin  as  an  ad\ocate  of  parliamentary  re- 
form and  as  a  friend  of  liberty.  Died  Sept.  23,  1S24. 

Cart wri slit  I'm  in.  l>.  !>.,  a  Methodist  preacher, born 
in  Ambers!  00.,  Ya..  Sept.  I,  1785.  He  labored  with  great 
success  for  upwards  of  sixty  years,  and  is  said  to  have 
preached  IS.tltio  sermons,  llis  labors  were  chiefly  in  the 

Slississippi   Valley.       Died   Sept.  IS,    |S7'J. 

Cartwright  ISAMI  KI,  A.),  M.  P.,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished physicians  id'  the  South-west,  and  who  was  chief 
surgeon  during  Andrew  Jackson's  campaigns.  He  was 
born  in  Virginia  in  171':''.  studied  medicine  under  the  cel- 
ebrated l>r.  Rush,  and  graduated  at  the  I'niversity  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  Huntsv  illc.  Ala. .but  soon  moved  to  Natchez,  Miss., 
which  became  his  field  of  labor  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
His  numerous  contributions  to  medical  science  may  be 
found  scattered  through  the  journals  of  bis  day  :  he  re- 
ceived \alnalilc  medals  and  pri/es  on  medical  topics — for 
he  was  a  vigorous  writer — especially  for  his  labors  on 
yellow  fever,  cholera  infantum.  etc..  and  a  golden  ti  -li 
monial  from  the  planters  of  his  own  county  t'or  his  UK 
ful  treatment  of  the  Asiatic  cholera.  In  ls:!ii  he  \  lulled 
Europe,  and  in  1<I>  he  removed  to  New  Orleans.  During 
IsiiL'  In-  \\as  consulted  by  Mr.  Davis  how  to  improve  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  Southern  troops  stationed  near 
Port  Hudson  and  Vieksburi:.  It  was  while  in  the  dis- 
charge of  this  duty  that  he  contracted  llu-  dNr;i-i-  of  which 
he  died.  Cart  Wright's  treatment  of  haemorrhoids  by  the 
sulphate  of  iron  was  generally  adopted  in  the  army;  and 
.'.1 


that  for  prevention  of  the  constitutional  symptom*  of  syph- 
ilis was  confirmed  in  the  New  Ymk  ll---pital.  fit  him  it 
has  been  said,  *'  Full  of  charity  and  j  >nd  will  towards  all 
men,  he  fulfilled  faithfully  his  -laium  iii  all  the  relations 
of  life."  His  last  days,  at  all  his  life  had  been,  were 
passed  in  doing  good.  I'M  i.  1- .  EVE. 

<'aruw  (KAKi.  (!I-STAV),  a  celebrated  (icrman  physiol- 
oL'i^.  was  born  at  Leipsic  in  K>'.<.  Mi-  lectures  on  com- 
parative anatomy,  delivered  in  his  native  town  in  Isll1, 
attracted  great  attention,  and  still  more  his  book  on  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  insects.  It  is,  however,  his 
writings  on  subjects  belonging  partly  to  science,  partly  to 
art — as,  for  instance,  "Psycho* — which  have  gathered  a 
brilliant  circle  of  the  gn  lists  and  artists  to  his 

house  in  Dresden,  where  he  lives  as  court-physician. 

Car'ver,  a  county  in  8.  E.  Central  Minnesota.  Area, 
375  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  K.  dv  tin-  Min- 
nesota River,  and  is  also  drained  by  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Crow  River.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  i 
tile.  Wheat,  corn,  wool,  and  oats  are  extensively  raised. 
It  contains  several  small  lakes.  Cap.,  Chaska.  P.  11,586. 

Carver,  a  post-township  of  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.  Iron 
ore  is  here  obtained,  and  castings  extensively  manufactured. 
Pop.  1092. 

Carver,  a  poet-township  of  Carver  co.,  Minn.,  on  the 
N.  Pacific  and  the  Hastings  and  Dakota  R.  Rs.,  and  on  the 
Minnesota  River,  25  miles  S.  \\ .  of  Minneapolis.  P.  621. 

Carver  (Jonx),  a  native  of  England,  came  in  the  May- 
flower to  America  in  1020,  and  was  elected  first  governor 
of  the  Plymouth  Colony.  Died  in  1  li'-'  I . 

Carver  (JOKATHAN),  an  American  traveller,  born  in 
Connecticut  in  1732.  He  made  an  exploring  expedition 
across  North  America  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  17'iti-iiS,  and 
published  "  Travels  through  the  Interior  Parts  of  North 
America."  Died  in  London  in  1780. 

Carver's  Creek,  a  twp.  of  liladcn  co.,  N.  C.    P.  998. 

Carver'sCreek.atwp.of  Cumberland  co.,N.C.  P.  1391. 

Carvin-ttpinoy,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  I'as  de  Calais,  is  on  a  railway  11  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Lille. 
It  has  manufactures  of  beet-root  sugar,  starch,  and  earthen- 
ware. Pop.  6546. 

C'ar'ving,  a  branch  of  sculpture,  performed  on  metals, 
bone,  stone,  wood,  and  ivory.  It  is  a  branch  o|  sculpture, 
but  the  latter  term  more  especially  denotes  the  construction 
of  independent  figures  of  men  and  animals,  while  carving 
represents  designs  of  all  kinds  on  the  surface  of  various 
objects,  such  as  furniture,  doors,  walls,  goblets,  crucifixes, 
etc.  Ivory  was  the  favorite  material  in  the  East  from  an 
early  period.  During  the  palmy  days  of  Grecian  art  ivory 
was  largely  employed.  The  earliest  statues  of  the  gods 
were  generally  of  wood,  different  kinds  of  wood  being  ap- 
propriated to  different  divinities.  Carvings  in  ivory  form 
an  important  branch  of  early  Chri-tian  sculpture.  During 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  we  find  ivory 
again  extensively  employed.  Ornamental  carving  is  now 
executed  on  a  large  scale  by  various  machines.  (See  WOOD 
CARVING.) 

Ca'ry  (ALICE),  a  talented  poet  and  prose-writer,  born 
April  26,  1820,  8  miles  from  Cincinnati,  0.,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Cincinnati.  Her  family 
was  of  New  England  origin,  and  her  parents  were  persons 
of  cultivation  and  in  good  circumstances,  but,  as  they  lived 
in  a  newly-settled  country,  the  daughters  had  but  imper- 
fect school  advantages.  When  eighteen  years  of  age  she 
commenced  writing  for  the  press,  both  in  prose  mid  verse. 
Ilcrskctchcs.  signed"  I'aiiy  I ."  in  the  "  National  Kra,"  at- 
tracted much  attention.  In  1850,  with  her  sister  Phoebe,  no- 
ticed below,  she  published  a  successful  volume  of  poems.  In 
ISM  the  first  scries  of  her  "  Clovernook  Papers"  appeared. 
In  IS.^,2  the  two  sisters  removed  to  New  York  and  devoted 
themselves  to  literature.  In  this  they  were  successful,  for, 
without  becoming  wealthy,  they  were  able  to  maintain  a 
pleasant  and  comfortable  home,  made  not  less  pleasant  by 
the  genial  hospitality  and  good  taste  which  distinguished  its 
owners — a  hospitality  which  was  highly  prized  by  all  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  share  it.  Among  her  earliest  and 
most  constant  friends  was  the  late  Hon.  Horace  Orecley.  A 
place  at  the  tea-table  of  the  Cary  sisters  was  always  re- 
served for  him,  and  he  was  one  of  their  most  frequent  and 
welcome  guests.  Their  Sunday  evening  receptions  were 
for  years  the  resort  of  members  of  the  guild  of  letters,  both 
authors  and  publishers  making  it  a  place  of  pleasant 
social  intercourse.  Besides  several  vulim  '.v  and 

a  great  number  of  contributions  to  periodical  litnarin 
published  two  additional  series  of  *' Clovernook ''  i  If 
M  .  ••  linear,  a  Story  of   To-day"  (lS.-i2i.  ••  Married  not 
Mated"    1856),  "  Metares;  of  Country  Lll  "The 

Lover's  Diary"  (ISi'.T).  ••  Snowberrics  "  (1869),  and  several 
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other  works.  Her  poetical  style  is  graceful  and  of  a  high 
order  of  merit,  Her  prose  is  perhaps  even  better  than  her 
verse.  She  delighted  in  the  description  of  simple  domestic 
scenes,  which  she  presented  with  much  felicity.  She  was 
:in  untiring  worker,  though  many  years  of  her  life  were 
passed  in  great  suffering,  which  she  endured  with  remark- 
able patience.  She  died  at  New  York  Feb.  12,  1871. 

Cary  (Col.  ARCHIBALD),  an  American  patriot,  born  in 
Virginia  about  17:10,  took  an  active  part  in  thu  convention 
of  177(i  which  framed  the  constitution  of  Virginia,  and 
was  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Senate.  Died  in  Sept., 
17M1,. 

Cary  (Rev.  HUSKY  FRANCIS),  an  English  poet,  born  at 
Birmingham  in  1772,  was  educaVd  at  Oxford.  II'-  became 
in  I7'.'7  vic:ir  of  lir.miley  Abbots.  His  reputation  is 
founded  on  an  admirable  translation  of  Dante's  ••  Divina 
Ccimiiicdia"  (ISM  i,  which  is  very  accurate  and  expressive, 
and  is  generally  considered  the  best  translation  of  that 
celebrated  poem,  lie  was  for  some  years  assistant  librarian 
of  the  British  Museum.  Died  Aug.  14,  1844. 

Cary  (PIKKBK),  a  younger  sister  of  Alice  Cary,  noticed 
above,  was  born  near  Cincinnati,  0.,  Sept.  4,  1824.  One 
of  her  earliest  productions,  written  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
was  the  well-known  poem  commencing  "  One  sweetly  solemn 
thought  comes  to  me  o'er  and  o'er."  Of  the  first  volume 
of  poems  published  by  the  two  sisters,  her  share  was  much 
tin-  smaller  in  bulk,  though  in  the  opinion  of  many  critics 
her  poetry  was  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  her  sister, 
being  characterized  by  more  variety,  spirit,  and  humor 
than  that  of  Alice.  She  published  "Poems  and  Parodies" 
(1S.')D.  "  Poems  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love"  ( 1808),  besides 
numerous  hymns  and  occasional  contributions  to  period- 
icals. Phoebe  Cary  was  remarkable  for  genial  and  ready 
wit  in  conversation.  She  did  not  long  survive  the  death 
of  Alice.  Worn  out  by  anxiety  during  her  sister's  long  ill- 
ness, and  overwhelmed  by  grief  after  her  death,  her  system 
was  unable  to  throw  off  an  attack  of  malarial  fever,  of  which 
she  died  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  July  31,  1871.  The  sisters  were 
buried  in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  where  a  beautiful  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  to  their  memory  at  a  cost  of  about 
$1000,  Mr.  Grceley  heading  the  subscription  for  the  purpose. 
(See  "  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary,"  by  M.  C.  AMES,  1873.) 

Cary  (SAMUEL  F.).     See  APPENDIX. 

Caryat'ides  [Gr.  Kapuaritct],  the  Latin  plu.of  Caryaila, 


Caryatides,  from  the  Erechtheum  at  Athens, 
i.  «.  a  woman  of  Caryse  (a  city  of  Laconia),  or  a  virgin 


dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Caryan  Diana.  The  term 
is  applied  in  Greek  architecture  to  female  figures  which 
were  used  instead  of  columns  to  support  a  roofer  entabla- 
ture. Thev  were  usually  dressed  ill  long  robes.  The  cor- 
responding" male  tigures  arc  called  Atlautcs  and  Telamoncs. 
Cary'ocar,  a  genus  of  large  trees  of  the  order  Rhizo- 
bolaceaj,  which  comprises  but  few  other  genera.  They  are 
natives  of  lirazil  and  Guiana,  and  are  sometimes  called 
pekca  trees  and  butter  trees.  The  fruit  is  a  drupe  or  nut 
which  has  a  soft,  edible,  and  delicious  kernel,  and  is  known 
by  the  names  of  butter-nut  and  souari-nut.  The  drupe 
contains,  besides  the  kernel,  a  pulp  which  is  like  butter, 
and  is  used  in  cookery  as  a  substitute  for  it.  Oil  of  good 
quality  is  obtained  from  the  kernels.  The  timber  of  the 
carvocar  is  good  for  shipbuilding.  The  Caryocar  mid/era 
is  cultivated  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent. 

Caryophylla'ceoc  [from  the  specific  name  of  the  carna- 
tion (Dianthiui  Cnryojiliyllu*)],  a  natural  order  of  exogen- 
ous plants,  mostly  herbaceous  and  natives  of  temperate  and 
cold  countries.  They  have  opposite,  entire  leaves,  often 
united  at  the  base,  regular  flowers,  and  stems  usually  swol- 
len at  the  articulations.  The  fruit  is  a  1 -celled  capsule  or 
pod.  The  order  comprises  nearly  1000  species,  sonic  of 
which  have  beautiful  flowers,  as  the  pink  (Jiiiinilija). 
Among  the  other  genera  are  the  Sileue,  Lychvii,  Areuuna, 
Stellaria  (chickweed),  and  Saponariu  (soapwort),  which  is 
said  to  be  a  substitute  for  soap. 

Caryop'sis  [from  the  Gr.  Kapvov,  a  "nut,"  and  OI/HV, 
"appearance"],  in  botany,  a  fruit  in  which  the  seed  and 
pericarp  are  so  closely  united  as  to  be  inseparable  and  un- 
distinguishablc.  The  fruit  or  grain  of  wheat,  barley,  maize, 
and  other  graminaceous  plants  is  a  caryopsis.  It  is  a 
1-cclled,  1 -seeded,  and  indchiscent  pericarp. 

Caryo'ta,  a  genus  of  palm,  sometimes  called  the  jag- 
gery-palm or  sugar-palm,  growing  in  India  and  Ceylon. 
Can/ola  nrenn,  a  lofty,  spreading  tree,  yields  a  large  amount 
of  fermentable  juice  (toddy)  when  its  spathes  arc  incised  ; 
this  is  boiled  down  to  produce  sugar.  Its  farinaceous  pith 
resembles  sago,  and  its  fibres  arc  used  for  making  ropes. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  produced  in  India  from  this  and 
a  few  other  palm  trees  is  very  great,  but  the  quality  is  in- 
ferior. The  cultivation  of  the  jaggery -palm  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  a  caste,  or  sub-caste,  of  Soodras,  who  devote 
their  whole  labor  to  this  crop.  The  genus  Caryota  is  botani- 
cally  very  distinct  from  all  other  known  palms. 

Ca'rysfort  Reef,  a  dangerous,  coral-reef  at  the  edge 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  near  the  S.  point  of  Florida,  hit.  25° 
ID'  \:>"  N.,  Ion.  M>°  12'  4j"  W..  has  an  iron-pile  lighthouse 
112  feet  high,  with  a  flashing  light  of  the  first  order  106 
feet  above  the  sea. 

Ca'ryville,  a  village  of  Oakficld  township,  Genesee  co., 
N.  Y.,  is  the  seat  of  Cary  Collegiate  Institute  (Episco- 
palian). 

Ca'sa,  an  Italian  and  Spanish  word  signifying  a 
"house,"  a  "home,"  a  "family,"  and  forming  a  part  of 
many  Italian  and  Spanish  names. 

Casacalen'da,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Campobasso,  is  about  18  miles  N.  10.  of  Campoljas.-o.  It 
has  three  churches  and  a  convent.  Silk  and  wine  of  good 
quality  are  produced  in  this  vicinity.  Pop.  6000. 

Casa'lGj  a  fortified  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Alessandria,  is  on  the  river  Po,  37  miles  E.  of  Turin.  It 
has  an  iron  bridge  across  the  river,  an  old  castle,  and  a 
cathedral  founded  in  1474  ;  also  several  convents,  a  college, 
a  public  library,  a  theatre,  and  two  hospitals.  Here  arc 
manufactures  of  silk  twist.  Casalc  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop- 
ric, and  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Mont- 
fcrrat.  Many  lioman  remains,  are  found  here.  Pop.  in 
1871,  27,51-1. 

Casal'  Pusterlen'RO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Milano.  on  the  lircmholo,  21)  miles  S.  10.  of  Milan. 
It  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  linen  and  earthenware,  and 
a  trade  in  Parmesan  cheese,  which  is  made  here.  Pop. 
6437. 

Casamas'sima,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Bari.  12  miles  S.  E.  of  Bari.  It  has  a  convent  and  two 
abbeys.  Pop.  511-11. 

Casano'va  de  Scingalt'  (GIOVANNI  UIACOMO),  a  cele- 
brated Italian  adventurer,  born  at  Venice  April  2,  1725. 
He  travelled  extensively,  passed  his  life  successively  in 
many  European  capitals,  and  mixed  with  aristocratic  so- 
ciety. He  fought  several  duels,  and  was  confined  in  the 
dungeons  of  Venice  for  nearly  two  years.  About  171)0  he 
became  librarian  to  Count  Waldstein  in  Bohemia.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  witty,  dissipated,  ami  greatly  addicted  to 
intrigues.  Died  June  4,  1798.  He  left  autobiographic 
memoirs,  which  were  published  in  1822. 
Cas'arecp',  Cassareep,  or  Casaripe,  a  sauce  or 
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condiment  made  of  the  juice  of  the  hitter  cassava  or  manioc 
root.  It  is  highly  esteemed  in  iluiaua,  where  it  is  em- 
ployed to  flavor  nearly  every  dish.  It  i*  the  basis  of  the 
West  Indian  /if/i/n-r  /'"I.  and  is  imported  into  lireat  liritain. 
It  is  a  powerful  anli  cptic.  by  BUM!!  of  which  meat  can  be 
kept  fresh  for  a  long  time.  The  fresh  juice  is  poisonous, 
but  its  noxious  properties  arc  removed  by  cooking. 

Ca'sBS,    de    las    (IlAltToi.oMl     ,    a     l»-ne\ideut     Spanish 

Dominican  missionary,  born  at  Seville  in  1171.  11<-  ar 
companicd  Nicolas  d'Ovando.  governor  of  San  Domingo, 
to  America  in  I  SOL',  and  preached  I  he  gospel  in  Ili-paniola. 
His  sympathies  were  excited  by  the  cruelty  with  which  In- 
found  that  the  Indians  were  treated,  and  lie  directed  un- 
tiring efforts  to  flic  impr«\  elnent  of  t  heir  com!  it  ioii . 
ceding  with  tho  governor,  Velasquez,  and  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  The  statement  that  lie  suggeste  I  the-  introduc- 
tion of  African  slaves  is  not  now  aceeptcd.  Alter  he  hud 
officiated  as  bishop  of  Chiapa  in  Mexico,  he  returned  to 
Spain  in  I .V,  1 .  Hied  July,  1560.  (See  ARTIIIMI  HKLI-S, 
"Life  of  Las-  Om*,"  isrt.s.) 

Casaubon  (Is.i.u -I,  an  eminent  Protestant  scholar  and 
critic,  horn  of  French  parents  at  (ieneva  Feb.  IS  1  •> V. 
II'-  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  at  iien<-\a  in  1682, 
and  married,  about  the  year  I.'iSj,  Florem-e.  a  daughter  of 
the  well-known  Henri  Eticnne  (or  Stephanos).  He  dU- 
pla\ed^reat  critical  sagacity  and  learning  in  editions  of 
classical  authors,  including  Athemeus.  1'olybius.  and  Aris- 
totle. In  l.V.I'.l  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  taught  Itreck, 
and  was  made  royal  librarian  by  Henry  IV.  Among  his 
works  is  a  treatise  on  religious  liberty.  "  be  Libertate  Kc 
cle.siastiea  "  (Hill").  Having  emigrated  to  England  in 
Itilii.  he  was  appointed  prebendary  of  Canterbury  by  i 
.Limes  I.  Hied  July  1,1614.  (See  C.  NISAUD,  "  Le  Tri- 
umvirate litteraire,  Juste  Lipso,  Scaliger,  et  Casaubon," 
1851.) 

Cascade,  a  post-township  of  Duhuque  co.,  la.  Pop. 
1889. 

Cascade,  a  post-township  of  Kent  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
1157. 

Cascade,  a  post-township  of  Olmsted  CO.,  Minn.  Pop. 
812. 

Cascade,  a  township  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  595. 

Cascade  Range,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territory,  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast  of  the 
I'aeitie  Ocean,  and  is  a  continuation  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
of  California.  The  direction  of  the  range  is  nearly  N.  and  S. 
Its  distance  from  tho  sea-coast  is  in  Oregon  about  IL'O  miles. 
The  Columbia  River  breaks  through  this  range,  forming 
the  cascades  from  which  the  name  is  derived.  Among  the 
highest  summits  of  this  range  are  Mount  Hood,  which  rises 
about  14,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  Mount  Jefferson,  both 
in  Oregon.  Some  of  the  peaks  are  volcanic,  as  Mount  St. 
Helen,  about  12,000  feet  high. 

Cascades,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Skamania  co., 
Washington  Territory,  on  the  N.  hank  of  the  Columbia 
River,  about  50  miles' W.  of  Dalles  City. 

Cascnril'la  [diminutive  of  c&*cara,  the  Spanish  word 
for  "  bark  "J,  a  name  given  in  South  America  to  different 
kinds  of  hitter  medicinal  barks,  including  Peruvian  bark. 
European  and  American  physicians  and  apothecaries  ap- 

;dy  the  term  to  the  bark  of  the  Cr«i<>n  Vlmtltfrin.  a  small 
Vest  Indian  tree.    This  hark  is  imported  into  Europe  and  i 
tin-  1.  S.,  and  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant  tonic. 

Cas'co,  a  post  township  of  Cumberland  co.,  Me.     It 
lias  manufactures,  of  canned  goods,  leather,  lumber,  starch, 
etc.     Pop.  'J'JS. 
.  Casco,  a  township  of  Allegan  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1264. 

Casco,  a  post-township  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
I'.I'.H. 

I'tlsco,  a  post-township  of  Kcwaunee  co.,  Wis.  Pop. 
TM. 

Cas'co  Bay,  in  Maine,  washes  the  shore  of  Cumber- 
land county,  and  is  about  2(1  miles  long.  The  city  of  Port- 
land is  at  the  western  extremity  of  this  bay,  which  encloses 
about  300  islands. 

Case  [Fr.  cat;  Lat.  catiu,  a  "  fall,"  an  "  accident."  a 

"casualty,"  from  nuln.  rnnum,  to  "  fall"],  a  term  used  in 
various  senses,  signifies  an  c\eiit  ;  a  condition  in  which  a 
person  is  placed  ;  the  state  of  the  body  with  respect  to  health 
nr  disease  ;  a  predicament  ;  a  situation  or  contingency  :  in 
grammar,  the  inflection  of  nouns  or  a  eluinL'e  of"  teimina- 

tioti  :  in  law,  a  cause  or  a  suit   in  a  court.     A  « len  b,,\ 

in  which  dry  goods  and  hardware  are  packed  is  called  a 
ease.  7',,  l,<  in  ,i:,,:,l  can  Minifies  "  to  be  fat."  Case,  in 
printing,  is  a  receptacle  for  types:  this  is  divided  intr.com- 

{Kirtments,  each  of  which  contains  the  types  ot  but  one 
etter.  Commonly  there  is  an  upper  and  a  lower  case;  the 
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upper  holding  the  capitals,  small  capitals,  nnd  torii  little 

U»cd;    till'  lower,  the  small  letter-,  point-,  figure-,  cle. 

(  asr,   in  law,  is   used   in   a   number  or  »igi 
(1)  It  indicates  a  form  of  action,  eulled  ••  n  I  lie 

This  action  did  not  exist  in  the  early  Knirli-h  law, 

l.ul   wa-  introduced  by  ji  statute  of  the  rcigll    of   Edward  I. 

(Westminster  2d).  It  li  founded  on  the  |>i -eulinr  circum- 
stances of  the  ease,  and  supplies  a  remedy  l"r  such  wrongs 
as  cannot  lie  included  under  the  term  "treipui,"  and 
which  are  in  their  nature  indirect  an>l  i  on-enuential.  Ii 
applies  to  such  wrongs  either  committed  against  HIM 
son  or  property,  whether  real  or  personal.  The  action  is 
sometimes  called  "trespass  on  the  ea.-c,"  mid  at  other 
-imply  "  cast-."  (hit  of  this  net  ion  ^rcw  (lie  modern 
action  of  "  assumpsit,"  which  is  really  instituted  i 
cover  damages  for  breach  of  contract.  (2)  It  sum, 
means  a  suit  or  action  in  court.  Thus,  in  the  I  .  S.  r,,n 
stitution  it  is  said  that  the  judicial  power  of  tilt  Federal 
courts  shall  extend  to  all  f/«.»  in  law  and  equity.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  has  been  setrled  by  adjudication,  as 
shown  in  approved  treatise.*  on  the  Constitution.  (3) 
Another  seusc  is  a  written  or  printed  statement  of  facts  lor 
the  opinion  of  counsel  or  for  the  decision  of  a  court  with- 
out regular  trial.  The  question  then  to  be  decided  is  a 
question  of  law.  and  the  facts  arc  sometimes  presented  by 
agreement,  and  at  other  times  through  the  formal  interven- 
tion of  a  jury.  This  is  frequently  called  a  "case  stated." 
(4)  In  legal  practice  the  word  is  used  to  denote  the  mode 
of  presenting  the  facts  which  occurred  at  a  trial  to  an  ap- 
pellate court  for  review.  If  the  respective  parties  fail  to 
agree  on  a  statement  of  facts,  the  court  before  which  the 
trial  occurred  passes  definitively  upon  them  in  a  prescribed 
manner,  and  is  then  upon  said  to  ".-el  tic  "  I  hi  •  •  . 

Case  (Ai'GDBiTK  Lrni.o*  ).  V.  S.  N..  born  Feb.  3,  1831, 
in  Ncwburg,  N.  Y..  entered  the  na\y  as  a  midshipman 
April  1,  1828,  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  In:;  I.  a  lieu- 
tenant in  1838,  a  commander  in  IS55,  a  captain  in  I  MI.':  a 
commodore  in  1867,  and  a  rear-admiral  in  1872.  He  served 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Mexico  during  the  Mexican  war.  par- 
ticipating in  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Tobasco.  Kurly 
in  1861,  Commander  Case  was  appointed  fleet-captain  of 
the  North  Atlantic  blockading  squadron,  in  which  capacity 
he  took  part  in  the  capture  id'  Forts  Hatteras  and  Clarke, 
Aug.  29,  1861,  and  in  the  operations  in  the  Hounds  of  North 
Carolina  in  the  winter  of  1862.  In  1863,  in  command  of 
the  Iroquois,  and  assisted  by  the  steamers  James  Adger 
nnd  Mount  Vermin,  he  cut  out  the  blockade-runner  Kate. 
under  tho  fire  of  the  forts  and  batteries  at  New  I  nlet,  N.  C. 
Referring  to  the  capture  of  Forts  Hatteras  and  Clarke,  Flag- 
officer  Stringham,  in  his  official  report  of  Sept.  2,  I  Si  I, 
writes:  "I  here  take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  with 
great  pleasure  the  name  of  Commander  A.  Ludlow  Case, 
my  fleet-captain,  for  very  prompt  and  efficient  services 
during  all  the  time  we  have  been  occupied  in  the  expe- 
dition so  successfully  terminated."  And  Flag-officer  Golds- 
borough,  in  a  letter  to  the  navy  department  dated  Feb.  18, 
1862,  says:  "It  is  really  difficult  for  me  to  state,  in  ade- 
quate terms,  how  largely  1  feel  myself  indebted  to  Com- 
manders Rowan  and  Case  for  their  constant  and  signal 
services.  They,  hand  in  hand,  with  their  marked  ability 
and  sound  sense,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  ordinary  facil- 
ities, brought  about,  at  Hampton  Roads,  the  arming,  man- 
ning, and  equipment  of  the  many  \ '•--<•!-  sent  to  us,  from 
necessity,  in  an  unprepared  condition  :  and  subsequently 
they  both  labored,  most  conspicuously  and  faithfully,  in 
their  respective  spheres  of  action,  to  vanquish  difficulties 
...  at  Koanoke.  In  short,  their  assistance  has  been  in- 
valuable to  me."  He  was  chief  of  the  bureau  of  ordnance 
from  Aug.,  IM.'.i.  to  .May,  1873;  in  June,  IST.'i,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  European  squadron. 

FOXHALL  A.  PABKK.II.  1".  S.  N. 

Case-hardening  is  forming  a  covering  of  steel  on  the 
surfaces  of  gun-locks,  tools,  the  upper  surface  of  railroad 
iron,  grates.  lend'.-rs,  etc.  The  articles  arc  first  heated  to 
redness,  sprinkled  with  yellow  prussiatc  of  potash,  and 
heated  again.  The  heat  decompose-  the  prussiate  of  pot- 
ash, and  the  liberated  carbon  combines  with  the  iron,  form- 
ing a  coating  of  steel  on  the  surface.  Another  mode  is  to 
surround  the  articles  with  a  layer  of  animal  matter,  such 
as  powder  from  charred  hoofs  or  waste  leather,  with  a  little 
common  salt,  and  heat  them  in  an  iron  ease  to  redne- 
tnining  them  at  that  temperature  for  half  an  hour  or  ni"p- ; 
the  articles  are  then  taken  out  and  cooled  in  cold  water  or 
in  oil.  The  coating  of  steel  is  very  thin,  seldom  exceed- 
ing one-sixteenth  of  an  inch.  The  steel  covering  makes 
tiie  articles  more  durable,  and  admits  of  a  better  polish. 

Ca'seinP  [from  the  Lat.  ffi*?it*,  • 

ous  organic  substance  allied  to  albumen,  found  in  milk, 
and  most  abundantly  in  that  of  flesh  eating  atiimaN.  It 
is  said  to  be  occasionally  found  in  the  fluid  of  .-vst-.  It  is 
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also  found  (as  leguminc,  and  probably  as  amandine,  both 
being  regarded  as  identical  with  it)  in  peas,  beans,  almonds, 
and  other  seeds.  Vegetable  and  animal  easeines  behave 
exactly  alike  with  chemical  tests,  and  when  pure  cannot 
be  distinguished  by  the  taste.  The  proportion  in  cow's  milk 
is  about  4  per  cent. ;  in  dried  peas,  25  per  cent.  Caseine 
is  coagulated  (curdled)  by  acids  or  by  rennet,  and  is  the 
chief  constituent  of  CHEESE  (which  see).  It  also  forms  in- 
soluble precipitates  with  corrosive  sublimate,  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  with  acetate  of  lead.  Hence,  copious  draughts 
of  milk  afford  a  ready  antidote  in  cases  of  poisoning  with 
cither  of  the  above  suits.  Caseine  is  also  used  in  calico- 
printing.  The  probable  proportions  of  the  constituent  ele- 
ments of  caseine  in  100  parts  have  been  given  as  follows  : 
carbon,  53.SU  parts;  oxygen,  22.52;  nitrogen,  1 3.G5  ;  hy- 
drogen, 7.15;  sulphur,  0.85,  with  perhaps  a  little  phos- 
phorus ;  but  its  composition  is  not  exactly  known. 

CHARLES  W.  GREENE. 

Casemate  [from  the  Sp.  cnm,  "  house,"  and  mntar,  "to 
kill  "]  was  originally  n  loopholed  gallery  excavated  in  a 
bastion,  from  which  the  garrison  could  fire  on  an  enemy 
who  huil  obtained  possession  of  the  ditch.  The  term  was 
afterwards  applied  to  a  bomb-proof  vault  in  a  fortress, 
which  is  designed  for  the  protection  of  the  garrison,  and  is 
sonn'times  used  as  a  barrack  or  hospital.  A  casematcd  bat- 
tery consists  of  such  a  vault  or  vaults,  with  openings  for 
the  guns,  called  "embrasures"  or  ports.  The  term  ease- 
matc  is  also  applied  to  the  part  of  an  iron-clad  vessel 
armored  to  protect  broadside  guns. 

Casement,  a  portion  of  a  window-sash  made  to  open 
or  turn  on  hinges  ;  a  frame  with  hinges  enclosing  part  of 
the  glazing  of  a  window.  Such  windows  are  very  common 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a 
deep,  hollow  circular  moulding,  similar  to  the  scotia  of  clas- 
sical and  the  cavetto  of  Italian  architecture. 

Caseno'via,  a  township  of  Muskegon  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
1094. 

Caserta.     See  TERRA  m  LAVORO. 

Caser'ta,  a  town  of  Italy,  capital  of  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
is  situated  on  a  plain  about  21  miles  by  rail  N.  E.  of  Maples. 
It  has,  besides  numerous  churches  and  a  military  school,  a 
magnificent  royal  palace,  which  was  built  by  Vanvitelli 
about  175'),  and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe.  Con- 
nected with  the  palace  is  a  fine  park  and  an  aqueduct. 
Here  is  a  royal  silk-factory,  in  which  about  700  persons 
are  employed.  Pop.  in  1871,  29,142. 

Case-Shot  [Fr.  milrnille:  Ger.  Karlat»chei»chus»  (i.  e. 
"  cartridge-shot ")]  is  the  name  of  a  projectile,  consisting 
of  several  balls  or  bullets  of  lead  or  iron  packed  in  a  case. 
When  the  ease  is  a  cylinder  of  tin  with  a  wooden  bottom, 
the  whole  is  called  cylindrical-case  or  canister.  The  num- 
ber of  shot  in  each  canister  varies  from  40  to  126.  Some 
armies  use  canister  with  an  explosive  charge  in  the  centre, 
but  more  commonly  it  has  no  such  charge.  When  the  balls 
are  aflfixed  to  a  central  spindle  without  a  case,  or  enclosed 
in  a  canvas  bag,  they  are  called  grape-shot.  This  is  espe- 
cially used  in  garrison-artillery.  Against  advancing  lines 
the  eftect  of  grape  and  canister  at  close  range  is  often  ter- 
rible, but  solid  shot  and  shell  are  preferred  against  columns. 
Spher'u-al-imse  or  shrapnel  (so  named  from  its  inventor)  is 
a  thin  cast-iron  shell,  containing  a  chamber  with  a  light  or 
bursting  charge  of  gunpowder,  around  which  are  packed 
bullets  of  lead  or  iron.  It  should  burst  at  least  forty  yards 
in  advance  of  the  enemy.  This  missile  is  effective  at  three 
times  the  range  of  canister,  but  at  long  distances  its  effect 
is  often  lost  from  lack  of  precision  in  the  aim  or  in  the  cut- 
ting of  the  fuse. 

Caseville,  a  post-township  of  Huron  co.,  Mich.    P.  382. 

Ca'sey,  a  county  in  S.  Central  Kentucky.  Area,  350 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Green  River.  The  sur- 
face is  uneven  or  hilly.  Wheat,  tobacco,  and  corn  are  the 
chief  crops;  cattle  and  wool  are  also  raised.  Capital,  Lib- 
erty. Pop.  8884. 

Casey,  a  post-village  of  Cumberland  township,  Clark 
CO.,  111.,  on  the  St.  Louis  Vandalia  Terre  Haute  and  Indian- 
apolis R.  R.,  18  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Marshall.  It  has  one 
weekly  newspaper. 

Casey,  a  post-village  of  Thompson  township,  Guthrie 
CO.,  la.,  on  the  Chicago  llm-k  Island  and  Pacific  It.  R.,  82 
miles  E.  by  \.  of  Council  Bluffs.  It  has  one  weekly  news- 
paper. 

Casey  (SILAS),  an  American  officer,  born  July  12, 1807, 
at  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  graduated  at  West  Point  isi'ti, 
and  Oet.  '.).  isfil.bci-iime  colonel  Fourth  Infantry.and  May 
111,  \M2.  miijor-goneral  U.  S.  volunteers.  He'served  on 
western  and  northern  frontiers  1826-36,  in  Florida  war 
ls:!7- II,  en  gaged  at  1'ilaklikuku,  on  northern  frontier  1842- 
47,  in  war  with  Mexico  1847-48,  engaged  at  Contreras  and 


Churubusco  (brevet  major),  Molino  del  Rey,  and  Chapul- 
tepec  (wounded  in  leading  assault,  and  brevet  lieutenant- 
colonel),  on  the  Pacific  frontier  1848-54,  on  tactical  and 
arras  boards  1854-55,  and  at  Puget  Sound  post  1856-61, 
engaged  in  several  Indian  skirmishes.  During  the  civil  war 
he  Served  in  preparing  volunteers  for  the  field  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  1861-62,  in  the  Virginia  peninsula  1862,  engaged 
at  Fair  Oaks  (brevet  brigadier-general),  as  president  of 
board  for  examination  of  officers  of  colored  troops  1863-65, 
in  command  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  1865-67,  and  commissioner 
to  examine  war-claims  of  Ohio.  Brevet  major-general 
U.  S.  A.  Mar.  HI,  1866,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services. 
Compiled  and  edited  a  system  of  •'  Infantry  Tactics  "  for 
the  U.  S.  service  1862,  and  "  Infantry  Tactics  for  Colored 
Troops,"  1863,  and  was  retired  from  active  service  July  8, 
1868.  GEORGE  W.  CuLLtisf,  U.  S.  Army. 

Casey  (Sn.AS,  JR.),  U.  S.  N.,  born  Sept.  11,  1841,  in 
Rhode  Island,  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1860, 
became  a  master  in  1861,  a  lieutenant  in  1802,  a  lieutenant- 
commander  in  1866.  In  1861  he  was  attached  to  the  steamer 
Wissahickon,  South  Atlantic  blockading  squadron,  and 
participated  in  the  first  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  and  in  va- 
rious engagements  with  the  forts  and  batteries  in  Charles- 
ton Harbor.  FOXHALL  A.  PARKER,  U.  S.  N. 

Casey  (THOMAS  LINCOLN).     See  APPENDIX. 

Ca'seyville,  a  post-village  of  St.  Clair  co.,  III.,  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  R.  R.,  »  miles  E.  of  St.  Louis.  Coal 
is  here  extensively  mined. 

Caseyville,  a  post-village  of  Union  co.,  Ky.,  on  the  Ohio 
River,  13  miles  below  Shawneetown.  Pop.  560. 

Cash  [Fr.  r.nisne;  Ger.  A"n»«e],  money  ;  coin  or  current 
bank-notes;  ready  money.  It  is  often  used  to  denote  im- 
mediate payment,  and  goods  are  said  to  bo  sold  for  cash 
when  they  are  not  sold  on  credit. 

Cash-book,  a  book  in  which  merchants,  bankers,  and 
others  keep  an  exact  and  methodical  account  of  each  sum 
of  money  received  or  paid  by  them. 

Cash'el,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
is  105  miles  by  railway  S.  W.  of  Dublin  and  49  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  Cork.  It  is  built  on  the  slopes  of  an  isolated 
limestone  hill  rising  abruptly  from  a  rich  plain.  Cashel 
was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Minister,  and  is  now  a 
bishop's  see.  The  top  of  the  hill  called  the  "  Rock  of 
Cashel"  is  occupied  by  the  most  interesting  ruins  in  Ire- 
land. These  consist  of  a  round  tower  ninety  feet  high,  the 
palace  of  the  kings  of  Munster,  a  chapel  of  Saxon  and  Nor- 
man architecture,  and  a  cathedral  which  was  founded  in 
1169,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  largest  in  the  country. 
It  was  built  of  limestone.  Pop.  in  1871,  3976. 

Cash'er's  Val'ley,  a  post-township  of  Jackson  eo., 
N.  C.  Pop.  509. 

Cashew'-nut  (Anararilium  occidentale),  a  tree  of  the 
order  Anacardiaceas,  is  a  native  of  the  tropical  parts  of 
America,  and  perhaps  of  Asia.  It  abounds  in  a  clammy, 
milky,  and  acrid  juice  which  turns  black  on  exposure  t«>  the 
air,  and  is  used  in  India  as  a  varnish.  The  fruit  is  a  kid- 
ney-shaped nut  attached  to  the  larger  end  of  a  pear-shaped, 
fleshy  stem,  from  which  the  botanical  character  of  the  genus 
is  derived.  The  shell,  which  is  double,  encloses  an  oily 
kernel  which  is  very  agreeable  and  wholesome,  and  is  a 
common  article  of  food  in  tropical  countries.  The  fleshy 
stem,  sometimes  called  the  cashew-apple,  is  also  edible  and 
refreshing,  having  an  acid  taste.  In  size  it  is  nearly  equal 
to  an  orange.  A  pleasant  vinous  beverage  is  prepared  from 
its  fermented  juice.  The  oil  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  leprosy. 
Cashew  is  a  corruption  of  the  French  acajou. 

Cash'gar,  the  former  capital  of  Chinese  Toorkistan.  on 
the  side  of  a  mountain  and  on  a  stream  140  miles  N.  W. 
of  Yarkund.  It  is  encircled  by  an  earthen  wall,  and  is 
divided  into  the  Chinese  and  Mohammedan  cities,  the 
latter  much  the  larger.  There  is  considerable  luxury 
among  the  people,  as  well  as  an  industrious  and  skilful 
artisan  class,  workers  in  gold  and  jasper,  weavers  of  silk 
and  carpets,  and  dyers  of  calico.  It  has  a  trade  with  Bok- 
hara, exchanging  tea,  porcelain,  silk,  etc.  for  European 
merchandise.  The  Chinese  acquired  dominion  over  this 
place  about  eighty  years  ago,  and  have  hero  a  garrison  of 
8000  men.  Pop.  40,000  to  50,000. 

Cashier'  [Fr.  caiiiier],  a  cash-keeper,  a  person  who 
has  charge  of  the  cash  in  a  bank,  counting-house,  or  other 
place  of  business.  The  president  and  the  cashier  are  the 
highest  officers  of  a  bank,  and  they  write  their  signatures 
on  each  bank-note.  The  cashier  superintends  the  books 
and  transactions  of  the  bank,  under  the  order  of  the  direc- 
tors. 

Cashmere,  kash-mccr',  written  also  Knschmir  and 

Kurlirni  ir  (anc.  CtiHpirrt},  a  country  and  valley  of  North- 

i  crn  II iinlostau.  bordering  on  Thibet,  belongs  to  the  domic- 
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ion  of  Gholab  Ping,  which  comprises  Baltistan,  Cashmere, 
and  Luduy,  tlie  whole  of  which  is  sometimes  called  the 

empire  of   Ciinhmere.  ami   hus    mi   area    of   tin, 1  nil   square 
miles,  anil  a  population  ol  :i,IMI(i,n(Mi.     The  valley  of  Cash 
men-  is  sum  inn '  led  mi  iill  sides  by  bitty  mciiintiiins  (the  Him- 

I.    n  i«  mostly  im-iiiiii-ii  between  :::iu  :w  ami  :(4°:!i' 

N.. 'and  between  74°  20'  uml  7V  -I"'  E.  Area,  .Miniated  at 
5100  square  miles.  I'op.  about  -111(1,0(10.  The  bottom  of 

the  Viilley  is  ulinilt  :"i.'iOO  I'eet  iilmve  tlie  li-\  i-l  (if  the  sea. 
Among  the  highest  peaks  (in  the  frontier  of  Cashmere  is 
the  Pir  1'anjal.  which  ri-cs  iilmut  I.'I.IHIII  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sen.  The  mountains  lire  partly  of  basaltic 

formation,  and    lii tune    is   abundant  in  I  he  \alley.      The 

mountain  harrier  is  indented  by  several  passes,  niille  of 
which  arc  prart  icable  for  wheel-carriages.  The  cliiel  river 
is  the  Jhyluin,  which  rises  in  ihc  S.  V,.  part,  traverses  the 
middle  of  the  valley,  and  flows  out  through  the  Baramoola 
I'.i.-s.  I 'ashmen-  may  be  said  to  equal  or  surpass  almost 
evcrv  otlicr  portion  of  the  earth  in  tlie  beauty  of  its  scenery. 
Cashmere  contains  sex  era  1  lakes,  ami  is  admirably  supplied 
with  the  means  of  irrigation.  Tin-  soil  is  mostly  alluvial 
and  exceedingly  fertile.  The  staple  production  ia  rice,  be- 
sides winch  wheat,  maize,  and  barley  are  cultivated  here. 
This  valley  is  renowned  for  the  abundance  and  flue  quality 
of  its  fruits — apples,  pears,  apricots,  cherries,  etc.  Among 
the  forest  trees  is  the  deodar  I  <'<-i/<-n«  !>•  -or/iini),  the  nine, 
and  the  walnut.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  .Mohammedans. 
In  physical  qualities  they  excel  the  natives  of  the  other 
parts  of  Hindostan.  They  manufacture  shawls  which  are 
widely  celebrated  and  bring  high  prices.  The  material  of 
these  is  the  wool  of  the  CASIIMKIIK  (!OAT  (which  see).  The 
CashincriaTis  are  excellent  lapidaries,  and  are  noted  for  the 
falii-ie-ition  of  firearms.  Chief  town.  Seriuagur  or  Cashmere. 
Innere  was  conquered  by  tho  emperor  Akbar  in  1586, 
and  annexed  to  tho  Mogul  empire.  The  Afghans  became 
masters  of  it  in  1752,  and  held  it  until  18111,  when  it  was 
subjugated  by  the  Sikhs.  Tn  is  111  it  was  ceded  to  the 
British,  who  transferred  it  to  (Iholab  Sing. 

REVISED  BY  A.  J.  SCHEM. 

Cashmere  Goat,  a  variety  of  tho  goat  remarkable  for 
its  long.  line,  and  silky  hair,  from  which  Cashmere  shawls 
are  made.  This  goat  is  found  in  Thibet,  from  which  the 
finest  hair  is  imported  into  Cashmere,  to  bo  there  manu- 
factured. The  hair  is  longer  than  that  of  the  Angora  goat, 
ami  not,  like  it,  curled,  but  straight,  and  about  eighteen 
inches  lung.  A  single  goat  does  not  yield  more  than  three 
ounces,  and  the  fleeces  of  ten  goats  are  requisite  for  a  shawl 
a  yanl  and  a  half  square.  The  hair  is  spun  by  women,  and 
dved  after  it  is  spun.  Some  10,000  looms  are  in  constant 
employment  iii  Cashmere,  producing  annually  about  30,000 
shawls.  Woven  in  rude  looms,  a  pair  of  shawls  sometimes 
occupy  three  or  four  men  a  year  in  weaving.  Plain  shawls 
are  simply  woven,  but  those  with  varied  patterns  are  worked 
with  wooden  needles.  These  shawls  are  in  the  highest  re- 
quest, but  the  hair  of  other  breeds  of  goats  is  employed  for 
the  manufacture  of  shawls  called  by  the  same  name.  Im- 
itations are  manufactured  in  France,  some  from  the  Thibet 
wo»l,  and  others  of  a  mixture  of  this  with  silk  and  cotton. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  Cashmere 
goat  into  Europe  and  America.  In  Northern  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  neighboring  regions  it  thrives  well,  as  also  in 
California.  A  mixed  race,  produced  by  crossing  the  Cash- 
mere and  the  Angora  goat,  possesses  valuable  qualities,  the 
hair  being  long,  fine,  and  more  abundant  than  in  the  parent 
breeds. 

Cas'imir  III.,  surnamcd  TIIK  GREAT,  king  of  Poland, 
born  in  1309,  was  a  son  of  Ladislaus,  king  of  Poland, 
whom  be  succeeded  in  i;;:',:',.  lie  enlarged  his  dominions 
by  the  conquest  of  Red  Russia  about  liilio,  and  repelled  the 
aggressions  of  the  Tartars.  Ho  promoted  education  and 
founded  colleges  and  hospitals.  Me  .lied  Nov.  S,  1370, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Louis  of  Hungary. 

Casimir  IV.,  son  of  the  prince  Jagello  of  Lithuania, 
born  Nov.  29,  1427,  was  in  lilt  elected  king  of  Poland. 
He  carried  on.  for  nearly  twenty  years,  a  war  with  the 
Teutonic  Order,  which  in  the  peace  of  Thorn  (146fi)  had  to 
cede  West  Prussia  to  Poland  :  ami  by  convoking  in  146S 
the  nobility  became  founder  of  the  Polish  constitution. 
Died  June  7,  1492. 

Casi'no  [diminutive  of  Italian  faun,  a  "house"]  signi- 
fies a  place  for  social  reunions.  Italian  nobles  have  long 
had  casinos  detached  from  their  palaces,  and  public  casinos 
were  the  result  of  an  attempt  made  by  the  mid. lie  Dhnet 
to  imitate  them.  A  casino  is  generally  a  place  where 
musical  or  dancing  soirees  are  held,  containing  a  conver- 
sation-room and  rooms  for  amusement,  as  we!]  us  apart- 
ments where  refreshments  may  be  had.  They  are  numer- 
ous in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  have  been  introduced  into 
England.  In  general,  they  are  not  believed  to  exert  a 
good  moral  influence. 


Casi'no,  or  Mon'tc  C'axi'no,  a  mountain  of  Italy, 
in  Terra  di  Lavorn,  about  ;i.'i  miles  N.  N.  \V.  of  Naples. 
It  iii  close  to  the  town  of  San  tier  ma  no.  and  is  the  site  of  a 

celebrated     Hem-dirt  ine     itbbcy    founded     in    629    A.     I*,    by 

Saint  Hem  ilii-t.  This  aMi.-v  is  remarkable  lor  its  archi- 
tecture, its  wealth,  its  library,  and  tin-  learning  of  its 
tnonks.  Several  valuable  works  have  been  issued  from  the 
press  of  Monte  Casino. 

disk's,  a  township  of  Talladcga  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  737. 

Caso'ria,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Napoli, 
fi    miles    \.  N.   ]•).    of   Naples.      It    has    four    tine  chin- 
Silk  is  produced  in  this  vicinity.     Pop.  I'l'.i:;  I. 

Cas'pe,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Aragon.  province  of  Sarn- 
":iuted   near   the   river    Kbro,  .>:',   miles   S.  K.  of 
Saragossa.     It  has  three  churches,  a  town-hall,  and  man- 
ufactures of  oil  and  soap.     Pop.  9402. 

( 'us '|n-r,  a  township  of  Union  co.,  111.     Pop.  2718. 

Cas'pian  Sea  [Lat.  Mare  r<i»/»nmi.  or  Murr  Ili/n-n- 
tifnm  ;  (Ir.  Kainrt'a  6aAa<r<ra],  a  large  inland  sea  forming 
part  of  the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.  It  has  on 
tin-  N.  European  Russia,  on  the  E.  the  Khirgce/  Mi-ppe,  or 
Toorkomania.  on  tin-  S.  I'ersia.  and  on  the  \V.  P<  rsia  and 
i;. -oi-L'ia.  It  is  about  t",!IO  miles  long  from  X.  to  S..  and  has 
an  average  width  of  near  200  miles.  The  area  is  esti- 
mated by  Berghaus  at  15B,«00  square  miles.  The  depth 
of  water  towards  the  S.  is  said  to  be  3000  feet,  but 
towards  the  ft.  it  is  generally  shallow,  seldom  being  more 
than  3  feet  deep  at  a  distance  of  100  yards  from  the  shore. 
According  to  »ome  authorities,  the  greatest  depth  is  only 
(loo  feet.  The  depression  of  the  surface  of  the  Caspian  be- 
low that  of  the  Black  Pea  is  about  eighty-four  feet.  The 
Caspian  receives  several  large  rivers — viz.  the  Volga,  the 
I'ral.  and  the  Koor.  It  has  no  outlet,  and  its  superfluous 
water  can  only  escape  by  evaporation.  Between  the  Cas- 
pian and  the  Sea  of  Aral  is  a  low  flat  tract  forming  part 
of  the  steppes  of  Western  Asia.  This  tract,  which  is  said 
to  be  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  was 
probably  once  covered  by  the  Caspian  Sea.  This  region 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  in  the 
physical  geography  of  the  globe.  That  the  Caspian  and 
the  Sea  of  Aral  were  once  connected  is  rendered  evident 
by  the  nature  of  the  rocks  in  tho  vast  plains  which  extend 
from  them  in  several  directions.  Great  numbers  of  stur- 
geons and  salmon  are  caught  in  this  sea,  in  which  various 
other  kinds  of  fish  are  also  abundant.  A  communication 
has  been  opened  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Baltic 
by  a  canal  which  connects  the  Volga  with  the  rivers 
Tvertza  and  Schlina.  Steam-packets  navigate  the  Caspian, 
the  commerce  of  which  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Rus- 
sians. The  chief  ports  are  Astrakhan  and  Derbend. 

Cass  co.,  Dak.    See  APPENDIX. 

Cass,  a  county  in  W.  Central  Illinois.  Area,  350  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  Illinois  River 
and  on  the  N.  by  the  Sangamon.  The  surface  is  nearly 
level;  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  Corn,  oats,  wool,  and  live- 
stock are  largely  raised.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Peoria 
Pekin  and  Jacksonville  and  the  Rockford  Rock  Island 
and  St.  Louis  R.  Rs.  Capital,  Bcardstown.  Pop.  11,580. 

Cass,  a  county  in  N.  Central  Indiana.  Area,  420 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Wabash  River,  and 
also  drained  by  the  Eel  River.  The  surface  is  nearly  level ; 
the  soil  is  fertile.  Grain,  wool,  and  dairy  products  are  ex- 
tensively raised.  Iron  ore  and  good  building-stone  are 
found  here.  The  most  numerous  manufactories  are  of 
cooperage.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Toledo  Wa- 
bash and  Western  R.  R.,  and  by  a  railroad  which  connects 
Chicago  with  Cincinnati.  Capital,  Logansport.  Pop.  24, 193. 

Cass,  a  county  in  S.  W.  Iowa.  Area,  576  square  miles. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  East  Nishnabatona  River,  and  also 
drained  by  Turkey  and  other  creeks.  The  surface  is  un- 
dulaling :  the  soil  is  fertile.  Grain  and  dairy  prodncts  are 
staple  crops.  It  is  traversed  by  the  railroad  which  con- 
nects Des  Moines  with  Council  Bluffs.  Capital,  Lewis. 
Pop.  5464. 

Cass,  a  county  of  Michigan,  bordering  on  Indiana. 
Area,  528  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Dowagiac 
River,  and  contains  several  small  lakes.  The  surface  is 
nearly  level:  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  Grain,  cattle,  and 
wool  are  largely  produced.  The  county  ha-  extensive 
prairies  and  "  oak  openings."  Lumber,  wagons,  etc.  are 
manufactured.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Central  and  Penin- 
sular R.  Rs.  Capital,  Cassopolis.  i'op.  L'1,094. 

Cass,  a  large  county  in  N.  Central  Minnesota.     A  largo 
part  of  its  boundary  is  formed    by  tin-  M  i-si--i|ipi    i 
which    rises    on    its    north-western    border.       It    contains 
numerous  lakes,  among  which  are  Leei  h  and  Ita,«ca  Lakes. 
The  surface  is  partly  covered  with  forests.      I',,;.. 

Cass,    a   county    of   Missouri,   bordering   on    Kansas. 
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Area,  700  square  mites.  It  is  drained  by  the  two  main 
(tranches  of  Grand  Kiver.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and 
diversified  with  groves  and  extensive  prairies;  the  soil  is 
fertile.  Corn,  oats,  tobacco,  wool,  and  live-stock  are  ex- 
tensively raised.  Limestone  is  abundant  here.  The 
county  is  intersected  by  the  Osage  division  of  the  Missouri 
Kansas  and  Texas  R.  R.  Capital,  llarrisouvillc.  Pop. 
19,W«. 

Cass,  a  county  in  the  E.  of  Nebraska.  Area,  570 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Missouri 
Kiver.  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Platte  River.  The  greater 
part  of  it  is  undulating  prairie,  the  soil  of  which  is  calca- 
reous and  fertile.  Grain  and  wool  are  staple  products. 
Limestone  occurs  here  as  a  surface-rock.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  R.  R.  Cap- 
ital, Plattsmouth.  Pop.  8151. 

Cass,  a  township  of  Fulton  Co.,  111.     Pop.  1283. 

Cass,  a  township  of  Clay  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  470. 

Cass,  a  township  of  Greene  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  819. 

Cass,  a  township  of  La  Porte  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1214. 

Cass,  a  township  of  Ohio  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  772. 

Cass,  a  township  of  Pulaski  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  40(1. 

Cass,  a  township  of  .Sullivan  co.,  Ind.      Pop.  1488. 

Cass,  a  township  of  White  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  451. 

Cass,  a  township  of  Boone  co.,  la.     Pop.  895. 

Cass,  a  township  of  Cass  co.,  la.     Pop.  1200. 

Cass,  a  township  of  Cedar  co.,  la.     Pop.  591. 

Cass,  a  township  of  Clayton  co.,  la.     Pop.  1272. 

Cass,  a  township  of  Guthric  co.,  la.     Pop.  1754. 

Cass,  a  township  of  Hamilton  co.,  la.    Pop.  433. 

Cass,  a  township  of  Harrison  co.,  la.     Pop.  217. 

Cass,  a  township  of  Jones  co.,  la.     Pop.  913. 

Cass,  a  township  of  Shelby  co.,  la.     Pop.  120. 

Cass,  a  township  of  Wapello  co.,  la.     Pop.  859. 

Cass,  a  township  of  Douglas  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  -llii. 

Cass,  a  township  of  Greene  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  l»:;i. 

Cass,  a  township  of  Stone  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  592. 

Cass,  a  township  of  Texas  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  779. 

Cass,  a  township  of  Hancock  co.,  0.     Pop.  759. 

Cass,  a  township  of  Muskingum  co.,  0.     Pop.  851. 

Cass,  a  township  of  Richland  co.,  0.     Pop.  1274. 

Cass,  a  township  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  599. 

Cass,  a  township  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  4021. 

Cass,  a  township  of  Monongalia  co.,  West  Va.  Pop. 
1449. 

Cass  (GEORGE  W.),  an  engineer,  born  in  1810  at  Browns- 
ville, Fayette  co.,  Pa.,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1832. 
He  served  while  lieutenant  of  infantry  on  topographical 
and  engineer  duty  till  he  resigned  Oct.  26,  1836.  Civil 
engineer  1836-41 ;  merchant  of  Brownsville,  Pa.,  1842-52; 
president  of  Adams  Express  Co.,  1854-57 :  of  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  1856;  of  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago  R.  R.  1856-58  and  since  1859,  and  of  Northern 
Pacific  R.  R.  since  1873. 

GEORGE  W.  CULLDM,  V.  S.  Army. 

Cass  (LEWIS),  LL.D.,  an  American  statesman,  born  at 
Exeter,  N.  II..  Oct.  9,  1782.  He  studied  law,  which  he 
began  to  practise  at  Zancsville,  0.,  in  1802.  Having 
entered  the  army  as  a  colonel  in  1812,  ho  served  in  Canada 
under  Gen.  Hull,  and  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  niisfil 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  1813,  and  appointed 
governor  of  Michigan  Territory  in  1814.  After  he  had 
held  that  office  sixteen  years,  and  negotiated  many  treaties 
with  the  Indians,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  war  by 
President  Jackson  in  1831.  He  was  sent  as  minister  to 
France  in  1836,  returned  home  in  1812,  and  was  elected  a 
.Senator  of  the  U.  S.  for  Michigan  in  1844.  Having  opposed 
the  Wllmot  Proviso,  he  was  nominated  us  Democratic  can- 
didate for  the  presidency  of  the  U.  8.  in  1848,  but  he  was 
defeated  by  (Jen.  Taylor,  the  Whig  candidate,  who  received 
163  electoral  votes ;  Gen.  Cass  received  137  electoral  votes. 
In  the  winter  of  1850-51  he  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate 
of  the  U.  S.  He  supported  Douglas's  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill  in  1854,  and  became  secretary  of  state  in  Mar.,  1857. 
He  resigned  in  Dec.,  1860.  Died  June  17,  1806. 

Gen.  Cajs'l  history  well  illustrates  the  great  possibilities 
which  have  justly  served  as  an  encouragement  to  young 
men  of  this  country  horn  in  humble  circumstances.  With- 
out fortune  or  friends,  and  with  an  imperfect  education,  he 
went  to  Ohio  on  foot  when  seventeen  years  old.  Elected 
to  the  legislature,  his  zeal  against  the  Mupeotod  treason  of 
Burr  brought  him  to  the  favorable  notice  of  President  Jef- 
ferson and  the  people.  His  services  in  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  were  useful  to  the  nation,  and  greatly  increased 


his  popularity.  During  his  long  governorship  of  Michi- 
gan his  success  in  managing  the  disaffected  Indians,  and 
in  developing  the  resources  of  the  Territory,  demonstrated 
his  great  abilities.  To  his  power  of  making  strong  per- 
snnul  friends  much  of  his  success  was  due.  He  was  demo- 
cratic in  his"  tastes  and  habits,  as  well  as  in  his  political 
opinions.  He  attained  a  large  fortune  and  much  political 
influence.  Throughout  the  civil  war  he  was  in  favor  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  Federal  union.  Gen.  Cass  was  a 
man  of  literary  tastes.  His  published  writings  are  not 
numerous,  but  are  well  written  and  display  much  ability. 
(See  II.  R.  SCMOOLOIIAFT.  "Life  of  General  Cass,"  1848; 
W.  L.  G.  SMITH,  "Life  of  Lewis  Cass,"  1856.) 

Cassada'ga,  apost-villagcof  Stockton  township,  Chau- 
tauqua  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Cassadaga  Lake.  Pop.  225. 

Cassan'der  [Gr.  Kao-aeu-Spos],  a  Macedonian  prince, 
was  a  son  of  Antipater,  regent  of  Macedonia.  When  An- 
tipater died,  in  318  B.  C.,  Cassander  and  Polyeperchon 
lieeame  competitors  for  tho  regency,  and  appealed  to  arms. 
Cassander  was  victorious,  and  having  taken  Athens,  re- 
stored the  aristocracy  under  Demetrius  Phalereus  in  316 
B.  C.  He  married  Thessalonice,  a  sister  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  obtained  possession  of  Alexander's  infant  son, 
whom  he  put  to  death  in  309,  and  usurped  the  throne.  He 
joined  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy  in  a  coalition  against  Antig- 
onus,  whom  these  allies  defeated  at  tho  battle  of  Ipsus  in 
301  B.  C.  He  died  in  297,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ins  son 
Philip. 

Cassan'dra  [Ka<nrai'6pa],  an  ancient  Trojan  princess, 
a  daughter  of  Priam,  was  celebrated  for  her  prophetic  in- 
spiration. According  to  the  poetical  legend,  Apollo  was 
enamored  of  her,  and  taught  her  tho  secrets  of  fate,  but  he 
ordained  that  her  prophecies  should  not  be  credited.  Dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Troy  she  predicted  the  ruin  of  that  city, 
but  she  was  regarded  as  a  lunatic  by  the  Trojans,  t^he 
was  carried  away  as  a  captive  by  Agamemnon. 

Cassandra,  Gulf  of  (anc.  Toronaicut  Sinun),  is  a 
part  of  the  ^Kgean  Sea,  in  European  Turkey,  and  extends 
between  two  peninsulas,  the  extremities  of  which  are  called 
Cape  Drcpano  and  Cape  Pailluri.  It  is  nearly  25  miles 
long. 

Cassa'no,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  tho  province  of  Calabria 
Citeriore,  ilO  miles  N.  of  Cosenza.  It  stands  in  the  concave 
recess  of  a  steep  mountain,  in  the  midst  of  beautiful 
scenery.  It  has  a  cathedral,  several  convents,  and  an  old 
castle:  also  manufactures  of  silk,  linen,  cotton,  and  leather. 
Pop.  7456. 

Cassation.  See  COURTS,  by  GEORGE  CHASE,  LL.B. 

Cassa'va,  a  West  Indian  name  of  tho  plant  called 
manioc  or  manihot,  and  of  the  starch  or  fecula  prepared 
from  its  root.  It  is  known  in  the  U.  S.  by  the  name  of 
TAPIOCA  (which  sec).  (See  MANIOC.) 

Cassay',  Munnipoor',  or  Munepoor,  a  country 
of  Farther  India,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  Assam,  and 
E.  and  S.  by  the  Burmese  dominions  and  the  country  of 
the  independent  Kookies.  It  is  mostly  included  between 
lat.  24°  and  26°  N.,  and  between  Ion.  93°  and  95°  E.  The 
area  is  said  to  be  7584  square  miles.  The  surface  is  diversi- 
fied by  valleys  and  high  mountains  which  arc  covered  with 
forests.  The  staple  productions  are  tea,  rice,  cotton,  indigo, 
sugar,  opium,  and  tobacco.  Tho  finest  pineapples  in  the 
world  are  produced  here.  The  ('assay  ponies  are  celebrated 
throughout  the  East,  and  much  sought  in  Burmah  for  cav- 
alry horses.  Capital,  Munipoor.  Cassay  became  independ- 
ent in  1826,  before  which  it  was  part  of  the  Burmese 
empire.  It  is  governed  by  a  native  rajah. 

Cass  co.,  Tex.     See  DAVIS  co.,  Tex. 

Cassel  (anc.  Cantellnm),  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  Nord,  is  on  an  isolated  hill  550  feet  in  height,  27  miles 
N.  W.  of  Lille,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway. 
It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  was  the  scene  of  several 
military  events.  Here  are  manufactures  of  lace,  hosiery, 
and  linen  thread.  It  commands  a  very  extensive  view  of 
the  level  surrounding  country.  Pop.  4242. 

Cas'sel  (anc.  Casteltitm  Cattontm),  a  walled  city  of 
Prussia,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Hesse-Cassel,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Fulda,  about 
132  miles' W.  of  Leipsic  and  28  miles  S.  W.  of  Gottingen. 
It  is  connected  by  railways  with  Leipsic,  Frankfort,  and 
other  towns.  It  has  several  public  squares,  in  the  largest 
of  which,  called  Fricdrichsplatz,  stands  the  palace  of  the 
clcctnrs  of  Hesse.  Near  this  palace  is  a  handsome  museum 
with  a  library  of  about  100,01)0  volumes.  Cassel  contains 
an  observatory,  a  valuable  picture-gallery,  a  theatre,  sev- 
eral hospitals,  a  normal  school,  and  academies  of  painting 
and  sculpture.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton,  silk,  and 
woollen  fabrics,  lace,  gloves,  carpets,  hardware,  etc.  In 
the  environs  of  Cassel  is  the  royal  palace  of  Wil  helms  ho  he, 
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witli  beautiful  garden-  and  fountain-.  This  palace  was 
occupied  l>\  the  emperor  Napnl.'nn  111.  while  he  was  a 

c:i|p|uc    in'llic-    :illtlllllll    of    l^lU    and    ihu    CU.UlUg    winter. 

Pop.  iii  1*71.  Itl,:i7i. 

Cas'M'l    'll ,AJ    It.),  I'.S.  X..  born   Oct.    !l.   ISCi,    in 

Ohio,  graduated   jit    Ihe  \a\al    \cademv  a-  «n-ign  in    ! 

became  a  lieutenant  in  I  Mill,  mill  n  In-lit,  ii. mi  oommaoder 
in  isiw.  While  attached  i»  ilir  steam  sloop  Brooklyn  was 
slightly  wounded  nl  til"  battle  ..I  M'.l.il.'  U.i\  .  lull  remained 
ill  hi«  ,jiiiirlcr-<  iniiil  the  close,  "1  ill.-  action.  II.-  in  thus 
honoralilv  n. dice. 1  hv  hi*  cinnuiiinding  ollieer.  Caj.t.  .lames 
A  bleu,  ili  Ills  report 'of  Aug.  II,  l>nl  :  ••'riiripthcT.li.i-i.pii 
oHi.-er-  C.-i|it.  ll.cii-l.pti  of  the  marines,  l.i.-ut.  Churl.-  I. 

Blake,    Knsigns  fas-el   iin.l   Si..'"! willi  lhi-ir  assistant  -. 

Ma-t.-i's  .Males  ll.inc'iiii  ,-in.l  Slcicips  —  fought  llu-ir  guns 
nolily  iin.l  well."  II.-  Wired  in  the  Brooklyn  during  l«>tli 
the-  i''c>rt  Ki-lii-r  fiirhts.  iiinl  Ifd  the  seamen  of  the  Brooklyn 
in  the  assault  on  I  lie  fort  of  Jan.  1... 

l-'.cXHAI.I,   A.   I'AIIKKII,   I'.S.  X. 

Cas'serly  (Kn;i:xi:i,  horn  in  Ireland  in  ISL'2.    I. 
ho  emigrated  to    \  nieriea  with  his  parents.  l>e.-iinic-  a  lawyer 
and  journalist  of  New   York,  and  remo\ed  t.p  California  in 
1850,   where  he    I.  :,ioer:lt  ie  polit  iciau  and  . 

in  San  I-ram-isco.  In  1S6U  he  was  chosen  U.  S.  Senator 
from  that  State,  but  resigned  in  1S7.'1. 

Cax'Mit,  a   f  iv  grant   liark  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and 

Supposed     IIP    be     til'-    '•:.-    i.t    Lark     <it'    tile     shnps.     a    < 

\ariety  of  einiiiii ti-.ini  ("nin.i,  Anani,  and  other  eastern 

countries.  It  is  gen'-rally  sold  as  einiiainon,  which  it 
much  II.T  and  generally  inferior  in 

quality.  It  yields  the  oil  of  cinnamon.  ••  Cassia  buds  " 
are  the  dried  (lower  buds  which  arc  brought  from  China 
and  used  in  e.inlectionery. 

Civsiv  is  tlie  name  of  a  genus  of  leguminous  herbs, 
shrubs,  and  trees,  natives  of  both  continents.  Sev.ral 
African  and  Asiatic  -|i>rn-  an-  \aluable  for  their  leaves, 
which  when  .Inc.!  C.PM  'itiite  the  drug  HI  unit.  The  U.S. 
have  numerous  species,  ,mc  of  whicli  .  Oattia  M"<  ilmidica) 
yields  leines  which  hiiM-  the  ciiihai-tic  properties  of  senna 
in  u  milder  decree.  "  I 'as  -i;i  pnlp"<>r  "  purging  cassia" 
CMIIICS  I'nim  I  lie  [pods  of  < '  itlnt  )-I<K-«>-{IIK<  i'ixliilu  nr  <''iKxia 
Fistula,  ft  tree  of  India  and  Kgypt,  now  naturalized  in 
most  tropical  countries.  II  contains  a  large  percentage  of 
sugar,  and  is  used  in  making  laxative  conserves  for  med- 
icinal use. 

Ciis'siun  [Lat.  i"(i««miiic;],  (.loiix).  a  monk  noted  as  a 
promoter  of  in.piiacliism  and  as  an  opponent  of  Saint 
Augustine,  was  IM.IH  a!:, MI!  M.MP  A.  1>.  lie  founded  a  large 
monastcrv  at  .Mitr-.'ill.  s  aip.iut  the  year -1 1.'.  i,  which  waa  a 
model  for  many  others  in  (ianl  and  Spain,  lie1  differed 
from  plaint  Anirusiim-  re  peclini;  ^'racc.  ;ind  taught  doc- 
trine? which  were  called  .-cnii  Pelagian.  Among  his  works 
is  a  "  Treatise  on  .Monastic  In-iitutione."  Died  about  433 
A.  D. 

4  ;is'sic:in,  a  name  applied  to  the  baritas  of  Australa- 
sia and  other  birds,  lint  appropriately  belonging  to  the 
genus  t'tiHHt'ruit,  resemlplini;  ihc  m  iulcs.  The  best  known 
species  is  the  OSntt'eiM  triitatw  .'t  Sniith  America,  a  bird 
twenty  inches  Inn;,',  which  makes  a  largo  nest  exhibiting 
great  skill  in  construction.  The  nests  arc  often  three  foot 
long,  and  are  hun'^  upon  the  branches  of  trees.  They  are 
gregarious  birds,  an.)  often  build  several  of  their  huge 
ncsls  upon  the  same  live. 

Ctls'simore  [formerly  krrstymrre,  not  improbably  de- 
rived from  C<tHl>  nit  n':  l-'r.  cttnii/iir:  leer.  A  iiH/mir^,  a  twilled 
woollen  or  cotton  and  woollen  faliric,  cither  plain  or  figured, 
much  used  for  men's  clothing.  *  .1  MUM n^  arc  largely 
\\n\en  in  Kncjand  and  the  U.S.,  but  especially  on  the 
continent  of  lairope. 

Cas'sin  i.loiiNi.  an  \mcrican  naturalist,  horn  in  Dela- 
ware eo.,  Pa..  Sept.  tl,  IsKJ.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  '•American  Ornithology:  a  (ienc-ral  Synopsis  of 

North  American  Ornithology nlaining  Iic-scriptioug  and 

Figures  nf  all   \.irth   . \nierican   Ilirds   not    ^i\.-n  Icy  former 
American   Author-"    (1850).      Died  .Ian.   Ili.   I 

Cassi'lli  i  (in iv  \\\i  DoMKSiro),  an  eminent  astronomer, 
born  neiir  Nice,  .lunc  S.  Ifc'.p.  Me-  discovered  in  ll'.ti..  thai 
Jupiter  performs  a  rotation  in  nine  hours  and  fifty-six 
minutes,  and  published  in  1  lUiS  his  ephemerides  of  the 
satellites  of  .1  npiter.  Invited  by  Colbert,  he  remo\ed  to 
Paris  in  llpli'.'.  and  became  director  of  the  <.1i-er\  atory  of 
thii'  city.  In  lliS-l  lie  .INriH  ered  four  Siitcilites  ot"  Saturn. 
His  descendants  I'm  st\.  ral  ^eneratimi-  were  able  astrono- 
mers, llied  Sept.  14,  I  7  I_.  (See  his  "  Autobiography  ;*' 
also  I''O.\TKNI:I.I,H,  "  Kioge  de  J.  D.  Cassini.") 

< 'assi'no,  a  tnwn  of  It:ily.  in  the  province  of  Caserta, 
49  miles  by  rail  N .  \V.  "f  Caserta.  Large  ruins  of  Roman 
theatres  and  palaces  are  in  the  ncii,'hl..prhood.  Just  above 
the  city,  on  a  high  mountain,  is  (hi  d  monastery 


Monte  Cassino,  connected  with  which  is  a  ncminury,  a  c\  m 
nasium,  and  a  large    library  containing    many    valuable 

manuscripts.      Pop.  eljll. 

ratsiodo'rus  i  M  \..v  is    \i  T  i  i  n  .  .  :i  Latin  hisioriaii 

and  minister  of  stilt .-,  wa-  I,. n  ..  ,m  I  Sc|iiilbic.- 1.  in 

Itilly.  illp.'llt    t''.s    \.   I'.       He  cnlerc-d  the  service-  ..I   'f  hcn.li.ric, 

kili-^  of  the   O-tro^ollis.  a1"Mi!    I'.M,  and    tp.'.-ain.    Iii-   chief 

minister.      lie  bad  a  high  reputation  f.,r  ability  and  b 

ing,  and    continued    in    power   lor   many  years.      lie  wrote, 

-  works  on  grammar  and  rb.-toi  ic.  a  "  II  i-lory  of  ihc 

:ind  a  valuable   collc-etion  ..I    sljil.-  papers   entitled 

••  Variarum  Kpistolarum   l.ibri   Xll.,"  which  was  ]>rinled 

in  1433. 

Cassiope'a,  or  -pia,  Casfticpe'a,  or  Cnssi'ope 

[Or.  KaatTioireta,  Kcurcrt^ircta,  KaaeroiirTj],  in  classic  mythology, 

the  wife  of  Cepheus  and  the  mother  of  Andromeda, 
was  said  to  have  been  transformed  into  a  constellation. 

<  as-iopr'ia,  or  "  Lady  in  the  Chair."  a  constellation 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  has  several  stars  of  the  third 
magnitirl".      It   is  represented  on  the  eele.-iial  i:'"'"'  as  a 
hi.lv  sitting  in  a  chair.      Ki\c  of  its  most  conspicuous  stars 
are   arranged   in  a  figure  like  a  W.     In   1  i"2  a  new  and 

.|,pe:irccl  ill  Cas.-iicpeia.       It  w  ;. 

ser\c.l  l.v  Tvcho  Itiiiiie  in  X.Acml.er,  and  is   said  to  have 
-eel  all  the  ti.\e.l   .-iar-   in  splendor.      It  di-iippearcd 
in  Mar.,  1574,  after  a  gradual  diminution  of  lustre. 

r.-issiquin're,  or  Cassiquia'ri,  a  river  of  South 
America,  in  Vene/aiela,  i-  a  .1. .  p  and  rapid  stream,  forming 
the  S.  bifurcation  of  the  Orinoco.  It  issues  from  the  Ori- 
noco about  lat.  3°  I"'  X.  and  Ion.  66°  20'  Vi .,  and  llowing 
south-westward  about  I3»  miles,  cnteis  the  liio  Negro  near 
irlos.  This  remarkable  river  opens  a  navigable  com- 
munication between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Kin  Xegro.  It  is 
600  yards  wide  at  its  entrance  into  the  latter. 

Cassis,  the  French  name  of  tho  black  currant  bush  and 
its  fruit.  A  liqueur  called  //</«'«/  ./,  ,-nntii  is  made  from 
the  fruit,  and  is  used  in  Europe  \ery  citi  nsivcly. 

<  assi trr'iilcs   [from  the   Or.  naaairtpot,  "  tin  "],  the 
ancient  name  of  certain  ii.pn.-od  to  be  the  Scilly 
Isles)  from  which  the  Phoenicians  procured  tin. 

Cas'siterite  [from  the  Or.  taaairtim,  "  tin,"  and  xi«<«, 
a  "stone"],  native  peroxide  of  tin.  composed,  when  pure, 
of  21.62  per  cent,  of  oxygen  and  78.38  of  tin.  It  is  the 
common  ore  of  tin,  and  the  only  one  from  which  the  metal 
is  obtained.  It  occurs  massive  (as  tin-stone),  disseminated 
and  fibrous  (as  wood  tin),  in  rolled  pieces,  and  in  grains 
as  sand  (stream  tin);  also  crystallized  in  quadrangular 
prisms,  terminated  by  four-sided  pyramids.  Its  lustre  is 
splendent.  It  is  obtained  chiefly  in  Cornwall,  Banca, 
.Sweden,  France,  Spain,  Chili,  and  California. 

i'as'sius  Lciiigi  mi-  <  ui  -).  a  famous  Roman  con- 
spirator and  general,  was  a  friend  of  Marcus  Brutus,  whose 
sister  he  married,  lie-  served  as  quicstor  under  M.  Cras- 
sus, and  distinguished  himself  in  the  expedition  against  tho 
Parthians  in  53  B.  C.  After  the  death  of  Crassus  he  de- 
feated the  Parthians.  In  the  civil  war  that  ensued  he 
fought  for  Pompoy  against  Ctesar.  He  was  one  of  the 
conspirators  who  killed  Ciesar  in  44  B.  C.,  soon  after  which 
event  he  commanded  with  success  in  Syria.  His  army  was 
subsequently  united  with  that  of  Brutus.  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius,  who  were  the  principal  leaders  of  the  republican 
party,  were  defeated  by  Antony  and  Octavius  at  Philippi 
in  42  B.  C.,  and  then  killed  themselves.  (See  PLUTARCH, 
'•  Life  of  Brutus.") 

Cas'sius  Parmen*sis,  or  Ca'ius  Cas'sins  Se- 
ve'rus,a  Latin  poet  who  wrote  epigrams  and  elegies.  He 
was  one  of  the  conspirators  who  Killed  '1"'  dictator  Caesar, 
H  B.  C.  Having  entered  the  service  of  Mark  Antony,  he 
fought  against  Augustus,  by  whose  order  he  was  put  to 
death  about  30  B.  C.  Only  small  fragments  of  his  works 
are  extant. 

Cassivelau'nus,  or  Cassibclau'nns,  sometimes 
Anglicised  as  C'assib'clan,  a  chief  of  the  ancient  Britons 
who  ruled  over  the  country  .N...I  The  Thames.  He  fought 
bravely  again.- 1  Ca-sar  whin  the  latter  invaded  Britain  in 
.  t  B.  C.,  but  Ctesar  took  his  capital  and  compelled  him  to 
pay  tribute. 

Cas'sock,  a  long  loose  garment  like  a  frock-coat,  worn 
under  the  surplice  by  the  clergymen  of  the-  Anglican  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches.  U  has  a  .-ingle  upright  collar. 
The  Catholic  priests  wear  cassocks  of  various  colors,  tint 
those  of  the  Anglican  clergy  are  alwin-c  bla.-k.  except  the 
purple  cassocks  which  are  sometimes  used  by  bishops. 

Cassop'olis,  a  post-village  of  Cass  c<>..  .Mich.,  at  the 

junction  of  the  I  'liieag''  and  Lake  Huron  and  the  Michigan 

i  Central  K.  Ks..  us  miles  S.  W.  of  Lansing.     It  has  a  na- 

i  tional  bank,  three  churches,  and  two  new-papers.     P.  TL'.S. 

PROI'.  "  \  1C. U. A.M." 
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CASSOWARY— CASTE. 


Cas'sowary  ( Cantariui),  a  genus  of  birds  nearly  allied 
to  the  ostrich  (sec  BREVIPENNES  and  OSTRICH),  but  dis- 
tinctively characterized  by  still  greater  shortness  of  wing, 
by  a  laterally  compressed  l>ill,  by  a  bony  erest,  by  pendent 
wattles  on  tin'  naked  neck,  and  by  three  toes  on  each  foot, 
all  furnished  with  claws,  the  inner  toe  short,  and  armed 
with  a  very  long  and  sharp  claw.  Only  one  species  is 
known.  I'niiinrimi  ijnli'iilHn,  sometimes  called  emu  by  the 
older  naturalists  bet'nre  that  name  was  appropriated  to  the 
Australian  bird,  which  now  alone  receives  it.  The  easso- 
wary  is  a  native  of  the  Moluccas.  New  Guinea,  and  other 
Asiatic  islands,  chiefly  inhabiting  deep  forests.  In  appear- 
ance it  is  not  unlike  the  ostrich,  but  has  a  much  shorter 
neck.  It  is  the  largest  known  bird  except  the  ostrich,  and 
its  height  is  al.mii  live  feet.  It  feeds  on  fruit,  eggs,  and 
succulent  herbage.  When  attacked,  it  defends  itself  by 
kicking  obliquely  backward  with  its  feet,  and  by  striking 
with  its  short  wings,  the  rigid  barbless  shafts  of  which  arc 
otherwi.-e  useless.  even  to  aid  it  in  running. 

Cass'town,  a  post-village  of  Lost  Creek  township,  Mi- 
ami co.,  0.  Pop.  241. 

Cass'ville$  a  township  of  Neosho  co.,  Kan.     P.  1070. 

Cassville,  a  post-village  and  capital  of  Barry  co.,  Mo., 
200  miles  S.  \V.  id'  Jefferson  City.  It  has  one  weekly  news- 
paper. 1'.  287.  Jons  RAY,  ED.  CASSVILLE"  DEMOCRAT." 

Cnssville,  a  post-village  of  Paris  township,  Oncida  CO., 
N.  Y.  1'op.  i;.2. 

Cassville,  a  post-borough  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
416. 

Cassville,  a  post-village  of  Grant  co.,  Wis.,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  about  32  miles  above  Dubuque.  Lead 
is  shipped  here  in  steamboats.  Pop.  551,  or,  including  Cass- 
ville  township,  1318. 

Casta'liii,  or  Cas'taly  [Gr.  KaoroAia],  a  fountain  which 
issued  at  the  base  of  Mount  Parnassus,  near  Delphi,  and 
was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  The  ancient  poets  im- 
agined that  it  filled  the  minds  of  those  who  drank  of  it  with 
poetic  inspiration.  All  persons  who  visited  the  temple  of 
Delphi  for  any  religious  object  were  obliged  to  purify  them- 
selves by  bathing  their  bodies  or  their  hair  in  this  sacred 
fountain.  It  is  now  called  the  fountain  of  St.  John. 

Casta'liii,  a  post-village  of  Erie  co.,  0.,  on  the  Cincin- 
nati Sandusky  and  Cleveland  R.  R-,  5  miles  S.  W.  of  San- 
dusky.  Here  is  a  spring  which  petrifies  vegetable  sub- 
stances. 

Casta'nea,  the  classical  Latin  name  of  the  chestnut; 
also  the  botanical  name  of  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  order 
Cupulifersc.  Three  species  of  this  genus  are  indigenous  in 
the  U.  S.— viz.  Cagtanea  vexca  (chestnut  tree),  the  Ccutnnca 
jittmitfi  (chinquapin),  and  the  golden  chinquapin,  or  chest- 
nut of  the  Pacific  coast.  (See  CHESTNUT.) 

Cas'tanets,  a  musical  instrument  consisting  of  two 
hollow  shells  of  ivory  or  wood,  which  are  bound  together 
on  the  thumb,  and  struck  by  the  fingers  to  produce  a  trill- 
ing sound  in  keeping  with  the  rhythm  of  dances.  Castanets 
were  introduced  into  .Spain  by  the  Moors.  They  take  their 
name  from  the  Lat.  cuatanea,  a  "  chestnut,"  from  their  being 
made  of  chestnut  wood.  The  castanets  are  used  in  the 
ballet  and  in  the  opera. 

Castn'nos,  de  (FRANCISCO  XATIER),  duke  of  Baylcn, 
a  Spanish  general,  born  April  22,  1756.  He  obtained  the 
command  of  a  corps  in  1808,  and  defeated  the  French  gen- 
eral Dupont  at  Baylen  in  July  of  that  year.  Dupont  then 
surrendered  his  army,  amounting  tp  18,000  men.  Castanos 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Vitoria,  June,  1813. 
He  was  appointed  captain-general  in  1823.  Died  Sept. 
24,  1852. 

Caste  [from  the  Port,  caita,  a  "race"],  a  term  origin- 
ally applied  to  the  distinct  classes  of  society  established 
under  the  Brahmanical  r6gime  in  India.  When  the  Portu- 
guese first  visited  that  country,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  they  found  their  intercourse  with  the  natives  seri- 
ously interfered  with  by  arbitrary  social  laws;  certain  pur- 
suits were  invariably  followed  by  persons  of  a  certain  class, 
and  any  attempt  to  induce  a  man  to  perform  offices  which 
did  not,  according  to  the  prevailing  notions  of  the  country, 
belong  to  his  class,  was  obstinately  resisted.  The  difference 
in  appearance  between  some  of  these  classes — as,  for  exam- 
ple, bet  \\  ecu  the  Soodras  and  persons  of  the  priestly  or  mili- 
t:l™  •">  striking  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  an 

original  difference  of  race;  and  hence  the  Portuguese  em- 
ployed the  word  .•«»(«  ("  race  ")  as  a  general  term  to  desig- 
nate the  distinctions  above  referred  to. 

According  to  the  ••  Institutes  of  Manu"  (considered  by 
the  Hindoos  to  be  a  work  of  divine  authority,  and  regarded 
by  them,  indeed,  in  much  the  same  light  as  the  Law  of 
Moses  was  regarded  by  the  Israelites),  there  are  four  pure 
castes  or  classes  :  1st,  the  priestly  class,  fabled  by  the  Brah- 


mans  to  have  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  Brahma,  the 
Creator;  2dly.  the  military  class(called  Kshatriyas.  or  Chut- 
trees),  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  his  arm;  3dly,  the 
mercantile  class  ( Vaisyas),  said  to  have  been  produced  from 
his  thigh  ;  and  lastly,  the  servile  class  (Soodras  orSudras), 
fabled  to  have  sprung  from  his  foot.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  three  higher  classes  were  composed  of  per- 
sons of  the  original  Aryan  race  (see  AKVA),  but  that  the 
Soodras  came  from  the  tribes  which  the  Aryas  had  con- 
quered. Besides  the  four  pure  classes,  there  arc  various 
mixed  or  impure  classes,  some  of  which  (the  Chandalas,  for 
example)  are  so  vile  that  their  very  shadow  is  pollution, 
and  a  Hrahman  is  forbidden  to  take  shelter  under  the  same 
tree  with  one  of  these  miserable  outcasts.  The  term  pariah 
(a  word  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Tainul.  and  to  signify 
•'inhabitant  of  the  mountains;"  see  PARIAH)  is  used  in  the 
south  of  India  in  a  more  general  sense  to  deuote  any  of  the 
impure  or  degraded  classes. 

The  Brahmans  or  priestly  caste  having  (as  they  claim) 
proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  Brahma,  became  his  spokes- 
men or  the  interpreters  of  his  will.  The  appropriate  occu- 
pation of  a  Brahman  is  to  teach  the  Veda.  It  is  proper  to 
observe  that  the  Brahmans  are  not  all  priests,  but  from 
their  class  alone  priests  are  to  be  chosen.  Many  of  them  at 
the  present  day  follow  the  profession  of  arms. 

The  military  class  is  composed  of  warriors,  chieftains,  and 
kings.  To  the  members  of  this  class  (Kshatriyas)  only 
is  the  executive  power  of  the  state  properly  to  be  entrusted, 
though  in  some  rare  instances  Brahmans  have  performed 
the  part  of  princes,  and,  as  already  intimated,  they  share, 
at  the  present  time,  the  profession  of  arms  with  the  Ksha- 
triyas. 

The  Vaisyas  are  supposed  to  compose  the  mercantile 
class,  and  also  to  include  agriculturists,  herdsmen,  etc.;  but 
in  point  of  fact  members  of  the  two  upper  classes  also  not 
untrcqucntly  engage  in  mercantile  pursuits.  Manu  ex- 
pressly states  that  in  case  a  Brahman  is  unable  to  support 
himself  by  the  offices  appropriate  to  his  calling — viz. 
''assisting  to  sacrifice,  teaching  the  VCdas,  and  receiving 
gifts  from  a  pure-handed  giver" — he  may  follow  the  pro- 
fession of  a  soldier  or  engage  in  mercantile  pursuits. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Soodras  to  serve  the  superior  classes, 
and  especially  the  Brahmans.  It  is  their  place  to  perform 
various  menial  duties,  but  the  lowest  offices  in  the  commu- 
nity (that  of  scavenger,  for  example)  are  invariably  per- 
formed by  persons  of  the  impure  or  mixed  classes. 

With  respect  to  the  first  origin  of  caste,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  institution  was  the  invention  of 
the  Brahmans.  This  is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
Brahmans  are  spoken  of  in  the  "  Institutes."  more  particu- 
larly in  those  parts  which  treat  of  the  duties  of  the  other 
classes.  '*  From  his  high  birth  alone  a  Brahman  is  an 
object  of  veneration  even  to  the  gods"  (chap.  xi.  85). 
"Though  Brahmans  occupy  themselves  with  all  sorts  of 
mean  occupations,  they  must  invariably  be  honored,  for 
they  are  something  transceudcntally  divine"  (ix.  319). 
"Let  not  a  king,  although  in  the  greatest  distress  for 
money,  provoke  Brahmans  to  anger  by  taking  their  prop- 
erty ;  for  they,  once  enraged,  could  immediately,  by  sacri- 
fices and  imprecations,  destroy  him,  with  his  troops,  ele- 
phants, horses,  and  cars"  (ix.  313).  "No  greater  crime  is 
known  on  earth  than  slaying  a  Brahman"  (viii.  381).  "A 
Brahman  is  born  above  the  world,  the  chief  of  all  creatures. 
.  .  .  Whatever  exists  in  the  universe  is  all,  in  effect, 
though  not  in  form,  the  wealth  of  the  Brahman"  (i.  100). 
In  order  to  guard  the  sanctity  of  the  priestly  caste  against 
all  encroachments,  a  man  of  any  of  the  lower  castes  is 
strictly  prohibited  from  marrying  a  Brahmani  (a  Brahman 
woman),  and  the  children  of  such  marriages  are  irredeem- 
ably base.  The  offspring  of  a  Brahmani  and  Soodra  (called 
a  Chandala)  is  accounted  the  vilest  of  mortals.  By  thus 
affixing  an  indelible  mark  of  abhorrence  upon  the  children, 
they  inspire  perhaps  a  stronger  fear  of  such  marriages  than 
they  could  do  by  the  most  terrible  punishments  inflicted 
upon  the  parents  themselves. 

Whether  the  regulations  respecting  caste,  as  they  are 
laid  down  in  the  "Institutes  of  Manu,"  were  ever  strictly 
enforced,  has  been  doubted  by  many.  Respecting  this  in- 
teresting question,  in  the  entire  absence  of  all  historical 
testimony,*  we  can  only  reason  from  probabilities.  The 
great  reverence  with  which  the  "  Institutes  of  Manu  "  seem 
to  have  been  always  regarded  among  the  Hindoos  who  ac- 
cept the  Brahmanical  religion  renders  it  not  improbable 
that  at  one  time  those  regulations  may  have  been  as  strictly 
observed  as  the  ritual  of  the  Levitical  law  was  observed  by 
the  ancient  Israelites.  It  would  certainly  be  unreasonable 
to  infer  that  because  such  an  observance  has  not  obtained 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform  the  intelligent  reader  that 
nothing  deserving  the  name  of  history  can  lie  found  in  any  of 
the  ancient  Hindoo  writings,  if  we  except  those  relating  to  the 
little  state  of  Cashmere. 
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in  modern  timc><,  when  the  entire  Hindoo  nation  ha§  been 

subjugated   lir-l  In   inn-  foreign   despot  ism    ami  (hen  to  an- 
other, it    may   not    him-   prcv  ailed   in   a  remote  antiquity, 

when    las    there     i-    ntt)     lea-. in    In    believe      :,    l.irL'c    | 

Imliii  wns  under  the  rule  of  sovereigns  professing  tin'  Urah- 

maiiicai  religion.    Nor  ou  w«  ttfely  argw  m-h  an 

,, I,-.. in  the  itati  "i  tooietj  repretented  in  Hindoo 

dramas  "linen  near  I  lie'  lime  of  thi'  Christian  era,  for  that  I 
was  nl'li-r  tin'  ni'  nl'  Mooddhixin  hud  broken  the'  Brahman 
toll    poke,  Md    though   tin-    new  religion   was   subsequently 
displaced,  the    influence  »(  tin1  freedom  which  it  Ilinl  intro 

duced  was  not  wholly  lust  upon  the  people  of  India  :  in  tin' 

lame  manner  a-  the  Inflnen f  tin-  Revolution  was  felt  in 

France  BTen  after  tin-  rc-inratinii  of  the  Bourbons. 

Tlie  d. .chine  ul'  the  transmigration  of  .-mils  (which  ap- 
pears to  have  I, ecu  iilinn.-t  uimer-ally  accepted  in  India 
.,,,„,,,_,  all  i.l'  which  we  haM-  any 

delinite  knowledge)  liecatnc  the  principal  and  a  must  ter 
ril.le  engine  in  the  hand-  of  the  iirahtmuis  lor  curbing  "",1 
breaking  the  -piiit  ..I'  lli.'  otlicr  classes.  It  limy  w. 
doubted  whether  the  comparatively  vague  fear  of  eternal 
piiei  hment  taught  among  Ihe  nations  of  the  West  w  : 
ciliated  t"  exert  anything  like  so  powerful  all  inllnencc  on 
the  mind  as  tin-  definite,  though  infinitely  varied,  terrors 
which  the'  priests  ,,f  India  presented  to  the  imagination  of 
the  laitv.  Tim-,  one  who  steals  the  g..hl  of  a  priest  (un- 
less he  make-  expiation  in  this  life  by  nine  voluntary  and 
cruel  penaneel  nill  lie  l.orn  a  thousand  times  in  the  form 
of  a  spider  or  some  disgusting  reptile;  he  who  kills  a 
lirahimin.  after  having  pa--.d  a  long  period  in  terrible 
torture  \\ill  lie  horn  as  a  boar  or  some  other  low  animal, 
or  as  a  Clmndala.  The  poet  Lucretius  expressed  his  anx- 
iety lest  his  friend  Mciiimiii.i,  through  liar  of  "eternal 
punishment  after  death,"  should  he  prevented  from  a  can- 
did and  dispassionate  examination  into  the  false  religious 
views  (hen  prevailing,  because  in  the  faee  of  such  awful 
terrors  (he  mind  hits  no  menus  or  power  of  standing  firm, 
liut  the  I  errors  tu  which  the  Hindoos  were  exposed  were 
still  more  dillieult  to  lie  resisted,  because  they  appeared 
naturally,  if  not  inseparably,  connected  with  a  belief  (that 
of  transmigration)  which  seemed  indigenous,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  Hindoo  mind.  There  i-  i.  :.(  n-ason  to  believe  that 
it  was  the  intolerable  tyranny  of  caste  under  the  Brahman- 
vvhieh  prepared  the  people  of  India  for  the  ri-e  and  rapid 
spread  of  Booddhism.  (Sec  liAtiTAMA.)  At  all  events,  there 
can  scarcely,  wo  think,  bo  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  rise 
of  Booddhism,  which  absolutely  rejected  all  the  distinctions 
of  caste,  has  essentially  contributed  to  mitigate  the  extreme 
rigor  of  the  system  as  it  originally  prevailed. 

J.  THOMAS. 

Castel'-a-Ma're  (i.  e.  "fortress  on  the  sea"),  orCas- 
tcllama'rv  «li  Stabia,  a  fortified  city  and  seaport  of 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Naples,  is  finely  situated  on  the 
Gulf  of  Naples,  ir  miles  by  rail  S.  E.  of  Naples.  It  has  a 
royal  palace,  a  cathedral,  several  convents,  a  military  hos- 
pital, and  a  royal  dockyard:  also  manufactures  of  ei.it .n. 
linen,  silk,  and  sailcloth.  The  castle  from  which  the  town 
takes  its  name  was  Imilt  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the 
emperor  Frederic  II.  It  is  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
•VM/iiV,  where  I'liny  was  killed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
in  7»  A.  D.  Pop.  in  1. •>::',  MJUL 

Castel-a-Mare  del  Colt'o,  a  seaport-town  of  Sicily, 
in  the  province  of  Trapani,  is  on  a  gulf  of  its  own  name,  20 
miles  K.  of  Trapani.  near  Ihe  site  of  the  ancient  Seyeita, 
It  exports  cotton,  wine,  fruit,  and  manna.  Pop.  8986. 

Cnstc'liir'  (KMM, mi.  an  eminent  Spanish  orator  and  re- 
publican, was  horn  in  1  *:'.!.'.  He  founded  in  ISti  1  a  journal 
called  "  I, a  |ienioera"i:i."  in  which  he  developed  his  social 
and  political  principles.  Hcvt.is  ,  oinlcnincd  to  death  in 
isiiii,  hnl  he  escaped  to  France.  In  I SUS  he  returned  to 
Spain,  and  heeame  a  member  of  the  Cortes  and  a  leader 
of  the  republican  party.  He  is  considered  the  most  elo- 
quent political  orator  in  Spain,  lie  has  contributed  articles 
to  the  "  Fortnightly  lieview,"  published  in  London,  lie  be 
came  minister  of  foreign  affairs  Feb.  I'.'.  |s7"..  and  president 
of  the  Spanish  republic  Sept..  is.:;!  to  Jan.  3,  1*71. 

CaStd'-Buo'riO   I  i.  •  .  "  ^ I  ea-lle  "  I.  a  io\\  !l  of  Si.'il  \  , 

in  the  province  of  Palermo,  is  in  the  Madonian  Mountains, 
4  miles  S.  S.  K.  of  Cct'iilii.  It  has  mineral  springs,  and  a 
trade  in  manna.  Pop.  7MIS. 

Castel'-Gamlol't'o,  a  \illago  of  Italy,  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  Mont  Albano.  about  II!  miles 
S.  K.  of  Home.  Here  are  numerous  villas  and  the  pope's 
summer  residence. 

I'aMclln'na.  a  town  ot  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Bari, 
21  miles  S.  K.  of  llari.  Pop.  '.Midi. 

Castellanc'ta.  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Leecc.  21  miles  X.  W.  of  Turanto.  It  has  a  cathedral  and 
several  convents.  Pop.  6363. 


Castel'Io  Bran'co  n.  -.  "win;  a  town  of 

Portugal,  in  tile  pm\  in.-c  ..t    I',.  11.1 Bill      8.  K.  nf  Coim- 

bra.    It   is  a  bishop's  scat,  and  has  a  ruin  Pop. 

I'lixtcl'lo  de  Vi'dc,  a  walled  town  of  Portugal,  in 
Alcmtejo.  about  IL'I  nub-  I:.  N.  !•:.  ol  l.i  ton.  It  ha«  • 
castle,  and  manutactiin  -  ol  woollen  <'lolh.  Pop. 

Castellon',  a  province  of  Spain,  bounded  on  (he-  N.  by 
Tarragon;',  on  th.-  K.  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  tin-  S.  by 
Valencia,  and  on  lln-  W.  by  Term  I.  1.  i-  a  wild  moun- 
tainous region,  and  contains  many  mines  and  in 
springs.  Area,  L' 1 17  square  milts.  Capital,  Castellon  de 
la  Plana.  Pop.  288,981. 

Castellon'  de  la  IMa'nu,  a  town  of  Spain,  capital 
of  the  pro\  incc  of  the  same  name,  i-  in  an  extensive  and 
fertile  plain  about  L'  miles'  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  40 
miles  X.  N .  K.  ol  V ah  ncia.  with  which  it  is  connect!  d  by  a 
railway.  It  is  well  built,  with  wide  and  straight  streets,  and 
is  supplied  with  water  by  a  magnifiei  nt  aqin  uu.  t.  It  has  a 
theatre,  a  ho-pital.  and  sev- 
eral convents;  also  maniitactures  of  linen,  v><...llrn.  and 
hempen  fabrics,  gaileloih,  paper,  firearms,  glass,  soap,  •  t.-. 
Francisco  Kibalta.  th.  famous  painter,  was  a  native  of  this 
town.  Pop.  2(1.1-'.". 

Castelnandary  nine.  Sfttfrnufmt),  a  town  of  France, 
department  ..I  \.  eiinin  in  e  ni'iir  the  Canal  du 

Midi,  22  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Carcassonne.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  silk  and  woollen  fahric.s  and  earthenware.  The 
canal  here  expands  into  a  commodious  basin  i:,un  yards  in 
circumference.  This  town  was  founded  on  the  site  of  ,V«»- 

(../«<  o/n«    by    the    Visigoths,    who    called    it    I 'nnlriim    ,\.,MI«I 

.\f!'iuiirum.  It  was  taken  by  the  Knglish  Black  Prince  in 
1355.  Pop.  9075. 

Castelnuo'vo,  a  city  in  Austria,  province  of  Dalmatia, 
on  the  canal  of  Cattaro  and  the  Bay  of  Topla,  has  ancient 
walls  and  towers.  Pop.  74-':!. 

Castelnuovo,  a  market-town  of  Northern  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Alessandria.  1  I  miles  N.  W.  of  Asti.  It  has  a 
mineral  spring.  Pop.  5011. 

Castel-Sarrasin,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
Tarn-et-Gnronne,  is  near  the  river  Caroline,  14  miles  W. 
of  Montauban.  It  was  formerly  tm  tided.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  serge  and  worsted  stockings.  Pop.  6838. 

Castel  Ter'mini,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province 
of  Girgcnti,  16  miles  N.  of  the  city  of  Girgeuti.  It  has 
mines  of  rock-salt  and  sulphur.  Pop.  7340. 

Castel'-Vetra'no,  a  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Tra- 
pani, 23  miles  8.  E.  of  Trapani.  It  has  several  convents 
and  an  old  castle  and  cathedral.  Articles  of  coral  and  ala- 
baster are  made  here.  Pop.  in  1872,  20,420. 

Castiglio'ni  (CARLO  OTTAVIO),  Cot  XT,  an  Italian 
philologist,  known  as  the  editor  of  1'ltihi's  Gothic  Bible 
(1819),  was  born  in  17M.  lie  also  wrote  a  memoir  upon 
the  history  of  the  Arab  cities  of  Africa  (1821)).  Died  April 
10,  1849. 

Castile,  kaMeel'  [Sp.  Camilla,  the  "  land  of  castles  "], 
a  former  kingdom  of  Spain,  occupied  the  central  table-land 
of  the  peninsula,  and  was  the  nucleus  and  central  seat  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy.  The  kingdom  of  Castile  was  found- 
ed about  1035  by  Ferdinand  I.,  who  conquered  Leon  and 
annexed  it  to  Castile.  By  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  with  Isabella  of  Castile  in  I  Ki'J,  Castile  and  Ar- 
agon  were  united  into  one  kingdom.  The  Castilians  have 
been  long  distinguished  for  their  pride  or  haughtiness. 
The  Castilian  dialect  is  considered  purer  than  the  dialects 
spoken  in  other  parts  of  Spain.  Pop.  3.270,516.  Castile 
was  divided  into  two  portions,  OLD  and  NKW  CASTILE  (lee 
below). 

Castile,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Wyoming  CO., 
N.  Y.,  on  the  Erie  R.  R..  7i  miles  N.  W.  of  Corning.  Pop. 
of  village  712;  of  township,  2186. 

Castile,  New  [Sp.  Camilla  l«  AWr«],  an  old  province 
of  Spain,  the  S.  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile,  has  an 
area  of  21,081  square  miles.  Former  capital.  Madrid. 
It  is  a  table-land,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Sierra  tluadar- 
rama  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Sierra  Morenu.  This  range  of 
mountains  is  rich  in  minerals.  The  soil  of  this  region  is 
partly  sterile  and  not  well  watered.  The  plain*  re 
little'rain,  and  are  nearly  destitute  of  trees.  Large  flocks 
of  sheep  are  raised  here'  Xew  Castile  is  divided  into  four 
provinces — viz.  Madrid.  Toledo,  Cueneu.  and  Guadalajara. 
Pop.  1.2SH.1 

Castile,  Old  [Sp.  i',,ti;iln  t«  I'lV/.i].  an  old  province 
of  Spain,  is  hounded  on  the  X.  by  the  (  antabrian  Moun- 
tains, on  the  K.  by  \nij..n.  on  the  S.  by  New  Ca-tile.  and 
on  the  W.  by  Leon.  \rea.  L'.'i.IlL!  square  miles'.  The  sur- 
face is  diversified  by  several  ranges  of  mountains  and  high 
table-lands,  which  are  arid  and  nearly  destitute  of  forest*. 
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The  soil  in  many  parts  is  rendered  sterile  by  deficiency  of 
water.  The  chief  rivers  of  this  region  are  the  Douro  and 
the  Ebro.  Sheep  and  cattle  constitute  the  principal  riches 
of  the  inhabitants.  Old  Castile  is  divided  into  tin-  prov- 
inces of  Burgos,  Valludolid,  Palencia,  Avila,  Logrono,  Se- 
govia, Santander,  and  Soria.  Pop.  1,716,193. 

Casti'lla  (Don  RAMON),  a  general  in  the  Peruvian  war 
of  independence,  lioru  Jan.  31,  179",  after  the  annexation 
of  Peru  to  Bolivia  in  1835  fled  the  country.  He  returned 
upon  the  restoration  of  independence  in  1S3(I,  and  bcciune 
finance  minister.  In  the  second  war  with  Bolivia  ho  was 
taken  prisoner  and  exiled;  he  returned  in  1X4-1,  deposed 
the  dictator  Vivuiico,iiiid  became  president  of  Peru  1846-41. 
to  which  dignity  ho  was  re-elected  in  1855,  and  again  in 
1858.  Died  May  30,  1867. 

Castille  (('HAIO.KS  HIPPOI.TIE),  a  French  author,  born 
Nov.  S,  1820.  He  wrote  a  number  of  romances  in  which  the 
interest  is  of  a  dreadful  character,  and  later  biographical 
parallels,  a  history  of  the  Second  Republic  (1854),  and 
political  portraits  (1S56-BO). 

Castine,  kas-tccu'.  a  port  of  entry  of  Hancock  CO., 
Me.,  is  on  the  E.  side  of  Pcnobscot  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Pcnohseot  River,  34  miles  S.  of  Bangor.  It  is  II  miles 
E.  of  Belfast,  which  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay.  It 
has  a  good  harbor,  a  custom-house,  and  manufactures  of 
boats,  ships  :ind  ship  furniture,  cordage,  brick,  etc.  It  has 
a  State  normal  school.  Pop.  including  Castine  township, 
1303. 

Cast'ing  Vote,  the  vote  of  the  president  or  chairman 
of  a  public  'assembly,  or  the  Speaker  of  a  legislative  body. 
This  vote  decides  the  question  whenever  there  is  a  tie — 
i.  e.  when  the  votes  of  the  assembly  are  equally  divided. 
The  Vice- President  of  the  U.  S.  never  votes  except  in 
case  the  Senators  are  equally  divided.  The  Speaker  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons  never  votes  except  in  a 
similar  contingency.  It  is  usual  for  the  Speaker  to  give  a 
casting  vote  in  such  a  way  that  the  House  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  reconsidering  its  decision. 
Castings.  See  METALLURGY. 

Castle  (kas'l),  [Sax.  cartel ;  Lat.  eattellum,  climin.  from 
eaitrum,  a  "camp"],  a  name  given  to  a  building  con- 
structed as  a  dwelling,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  repel- 
ling attack.  The  name  is  especially  given  to  buildings  of 
this  kind  constructed  in  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
castclla  of  the  Romans  were  constructed  on  the  model  of 
their  stationary  encampments,  and  may  have  suggested 
the  castles  of  the  Middle  Ages,  though  designed  for  mili- 
tary purposes  only.  Traces  are  found  in  various  parts  of 
Great  Britain  of  castles  which  are  ascribed  to  its  aboriginal 
or  early  inhabitants.  Traces  of  Saxon,  and  even  Norman, 
workmanship  arc  found  in  structures  originally  Roman. 
But  of  castles  for  residence  as  well  as  defence  few  are  of 
higher  antiquity  than  the  Conquest.  The  absence  of  strong- 
holds was  one  reason  why  William  the  Conqueror  so  easily 
became  master  of  England ;  as  a  protection  against  the 
resentment  which  the  conquest  occasioned  most  of  the 
great  Norman  castles  were  built.  As  these  castles  grew  in 
strength  they  afforded  their  possessors  not  only  security 
from  their  fellow-subjects  and  their  subordinates,  but  inde- 
pendence as  regarded  the  monarch.  Similar  conditions  in 
other  countries  led  to  similar  results.  No  small  portion  of 
the  history  of  Europe  during  the  feudal  period  consists  of 
an  account  of  the  attempts  which  were  made  by  the  mon- 
archs  to  extirpate  these  dens  of  thieves. 

The  castle  was  generally  surrounded  by  a  moat,  foss,  or 
ditch ;  and  that  the  ditch  might  be  readily  filled  with 
water,  the  site  was  usually  the  bank  of  a  river  or  a  lake. 
Inside  the  ditch  mounds  were  constructed,  with  walls  and 
towers,  both  supplied  with  battlements  and  bastion^.  The 
gates  were  protected  by  towers  usually  of  great  strength. 
The  bridge  across  the  moat  was  made  to  draw  up  and  down, 
and  the  entrance,  in  addition  to  thick  doors,  was  protected 
by  a  portcullis,  dropped  down  through  grooves  at  the  sides. 
The  gate  was  further  defended  by  a  barbican  and  by  machico- 
lation.-. Passing  the  external  wall,  one  entered  the  bailey, 
or  ballium,  which  consisted  of  several  courts,  and  contain- 
ed the  barracks,  magazine,  well,  and  chapel.  Within  the 
ballium  was  the  donjon,  keep,  or  citadel,  a  species  of  in- 
ternal castle,  placed  in  the  most  advantageous  position  to 
afford  a  last  ohuncc  to  the  garrison  when  driven  from  the 
external  works.  The  protection  which  the  castle  afforded 
to  the  retainers  of  a  baron  led  to  the  construction  of  houses 
around  the  moat,  and  to  this  custom  a  very  large  number 
of  the  towns  in  Europe  owe  their  origin. 

Ca§'tlebar,  a  town  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the  county 
of  Mavo.  is  on  the  Castlebur  River,  about  160  mites  W.  N.  W. 
of  Dublin.  It  has  an  old  castle,  once  a  stronghold  of  the 
Do  Burgh  family  ;  also  manufactures  of  coarse  linen.  The 
ear!  of  Lucan  has  a  country-seat  near  this  town.  Castlebar 


was  taken  by  the  French  under  Humbert,  in  1798.     Pop. 
3508. 

Castle  Grove,  post-township  of  Jones  co.,  la.    P.  839. 
Castle  Hill  Plantation,  a  township  of  Aroostook 
co.,  Me.     Pop.  237. 

Cas'tlemaine,  a  city  in  Australia,  province  of  Victoria, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  rich  gold-mines,  connected  by  rail 
with  Melbourne,  70  miles  distant.  Pop.  9683. 

Cas'tlc  Peak,  California,  is  a  peak  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, about  lat.  38°  10'  N.  Its  height  is  estimated  at 
13,000  feet. 

Cas'tlereagh  (ROBKRT  STEWART),  VISCOUNT,  marquis 
of  Londonderry,  an  able  British  Tory  statesman,  born  in 
the  county  of  Down,  Ireland,  June  18,  1769.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  first  marquis  of  Londonderry.  He  entered 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1794,  and  efficiently  promoted 
the  union  of  Ireland  with  England  in  1800.  In  1802  ho 
was  appointed  president  of  the  board  of  control  by  Mr.  Pitt. 
He  became  secretary  of  state  for  the  department  of  war  and 
the  colonies  in  1805,  and  fought  a  duel  with  Ucorge  Can- 
ning in  1809.  About  this  time  he  was  the  favorite  leader 
of  the  Tory  party,  and  a  political  rival  of  Canning.  He 
entered  the  ministry  of  Lord  Liverpool  as  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs  in  Feb.,  1812,  and  as  such  was  a  powerful 
director  of  the  coalition  against  Napoleon.  He  represented 
Urcat  Britain  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1814,  and  the 
Congress  of  Paris,  1815.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1821,  he  inherited  the  title  of  marquis  of  Londonderry.  He 
committed  suicide  Aug.  12,  1822,  and  left  no  issue.  (See 
his  "  Memoirs  and  Correspondence,"  8  vols.,  1848.) 

Castle  Rock,  cap.  of  Douglas  co.,  Col.,  at  the  foot  of 
the  celebrated  Castle  Rock,  32  miles  S.  of  Denver,  on  Plum 
Creek  and  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  R.  R.  Has  a  court- 
house, 1  school-house,  1  newspaper,  2  hotels,  1  church,  etc. 
Principal  business,  cattle-raising  and  dairying. 

E.  H.  STURDY,  ED.  "  DOUGLAS  Co.  NEWS." 
Castle  Rock,  post-tp.  of  Dakota  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  703. 
Cas'tleton,  a  township  of  Barry  co.,  Mich.  Pop.  1738. 
Castlcton,  a  township  of  Richmond  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
N.  side  of  Staten  Island.     The  township  contains  the  vil- 
lages of  New  Brighton  and  Tompkinsville,  and  a  "Sailor's 
Snug    Harbor,"    an    asylum  for  the  children    of   seamen, 
several  extensive  dyeing  and  color-printing  establishments, 
and  other  manufacturing  interests.     It  has  many  elegant 
residences   of  New  York   merchants   and   manufacturers. 
Pop.  9504. 

Castleton,  a  post-village  of  Schodack  township,  Rcns- 
sclaer  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Hudson  River  and  the  Hudson 
River  R.  R.,  9  miles  S.  E.  of  Albany.  It  has  a  national 
bank.  Pop.  580. 

Castleton,  a  post-village  of  Rutland  co.,  Vt.,  on  Cas- 
tlcton River  and  on  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  R.  R.,  11 
miles  W.  of  Rutland.  It  is  the  seat  of  Castleton  Seminary 
and  a  State  normal  school,  and  has  five  churches,  a 
national  bank,  and  manufactures  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, marbleizcd  slate,  etc.  Pop.  of  Castlcton  township, 
3243. 

Cas'tletown,  an  English  town,  capital  of  the  Isle  of 
Man.  It  has  a  Danish  fortress,  Castle  Rushen. 

Cas'tlewood's,  a  township  of  Russell  co.,  Va.  Pop. 
1886. 

Castor.     See  BEAVER. 

Cas'tor,  a  remarkable  binary  or  double  star  of  the 
sei'ond  magnitude  in  the  constellation  (Jemini,  is  called  also 
a  (Jcminorum.  The  two  stars  rotate  around  their  common 
centre  of  gravity,  and  according  to  Sir  John  Hcrschel  per- 
form a  rotation  in  253  years. 

Castor,  a  township  of  Madison  co.,  Mo.  Pop.  1000. 
Castor,  a  township  of  Stoddard  co.,  Mo.  Pop.  2785. 
Castor  and  Pol'llIX  [(Jr.  Kdo-™p  and  noAi>J«v«in], 
heroes  of  classic  mythology,  called  also  Dioscu'ri  ("  sons 
of  Jove"),  were  twin  brothers.  They  were  supposed  to  be 
sons  of  Jupiter  and  Lcda,  or,  as  some  say,  of  Tyndareus 
and  Leda.  They  took  part  in  the  Argonautic  expedition 
and  the  Calydonian  hunt.  Castor  excelled  in  horseman- 
ship, and  Pollux  in  pugilistic  contests.  According  to  tra- 
dition, Pollux  was  immortal,  and  when  Castor  was  killed 
ntVered  to  share  his  fate,  and  they  were  permitted  to  enjoy 
life  by  turns.  They  were  translated  into  or  identified  with 
the  constellation  Uemini,  "  The  Twins." 

Castor  and  Pollux,  the  name  given  to  an  electrical 
meteor  which  sometimes  appears  at  sea,  attached  to  the 
extremities  of  the  masts  of  ships,  under  the  form  of  two 
balls  of  fire.  Sailors  consider  this  phenomenon  a  sign  of 
fair  weather,  but  a  single  ball,  which  is  callod  Helena,  is 
supposed  to  portend  a  storm. 


CA8TQB— CAT. 


Mil 


Castor  (AMToxins),  an  ancient  physician  of  high  repu- 

tation wliii  lived  lit    Home  in  tin-  Augustan  age,  and  die. 
about  so  A.  1>.    Pliny  states  i  lint  ho  hail  u  botanio  garden, 
:   mentioned  i"  history. 

<>r   Catt'tor,    ft   substance    secreted   in 


«  •iiviiri-iiin,    <>r          t, 

,.|.in,|iii  •!!•     :  connected   with    tin-   roprudi 

organs  of  the  beaTar  (to  i;  ,eh  b.uvcr  produces 

two  of  these  sacs  or  pouches.  This  Mibsliinee  is  used  by 
perfumers.  and  was.  formerly  esteemed  u  valualile  remedy 
I.  ,  i,,  .,  ,ia,  catalepsy,  mid  other  diseases.  It  is  an  nnti- 
•nasniodiOi 

Ctisto'ria,  n  township  of  San  Jonquin  oo.,  Cal.  Pop. 
1  184. 

CaNtor'idir,  a  family  of  Mammalia  of  the  order  Ito- 
dcntia,  ae»rt*el  Ilii'  heaver  I  l':i*t'>r),  which  is  the  typical 
genus.  the  eoypu  I  .l///"j>o<«i»ii«),  nnd  the  musquash. 

Ciis'tur  Oil     "•'•  in  /I'ViW).  n  fixed  »il  from  the 
of  the   eastnr-oil    plant.      The    h.-sf  variety  is    nhtiiiiieil    by 
pressure  in  the  cold,  and   is  known  as  told-pretnd  • 
oil.     But  the  warm-press"  1  Italian  oils  arc  the  pica- 
:i«  ;,  nicilicinc.    lii  tin-  lii.  lie-  great  .plant  it  ics  arc  prepared 
by  boiling  the  needs,  hut  the  oil  is  irritating,  dark  in 
aiid  not  til  to  use  as  a  medieine.      Exposure  to  the  sun's 
light  bleaches  the  oil.     When  purr.  ra-tor-oil  is  of  a  light- 
ycllow  color,  hut  when  of  inferior  quality,  it  has  a  greenish. 
I,.,.!  ,„...•!.  i.  ,.  i.  illy  a  brownish.  ling.-.     It  is  sometimes  thick 
:ip,i  riMid.     h,  meeito  grarlt}  i-  about  960  (water  being 
taken  as  KMtli).     It  has  a  nftusoous  smell  and  a  disagree- 
able taste.     The  principal  acid  present  in  it  is  rioinolic, 
allied  to  olcic  acid. 

The  best  castor  oil  is  one  of  the  mildest  of  purgatives.  In 
foM  ,  ro  tea-spuont'uls  it  forms  a  gentle  laxative, 

while  a  .I.  is,,  of  a  table-spoonful  will  almost  always  open  the 
bowel!  tVedy.     The  only  objection  to  the  use  of  castor  oil 
,  -able  Havor;  some  attempt  to  get  over  this  diffi- 
i.y  Boating  the  oil  on   hot  coffee,  or  mixing  it  with 
twice  it's  bulk  .if  spiced  syrup  of  rhubarb.     It  is  also  much 
us,.il  in  the  n,t-  as  a  lubricant  for  machinery.  carriage- 
wheels.  and  leather.      In    Ilindostiin  it  is  extensively  cm- 
ploved  us  a  lamp  oil. 

The  Cisrou  oil.  Pi  \NT  (/I!<;!HIIH  OOHMTHHIW)  is  a  native 
of  tho  south  of  Asia  and  of  Northern  Africa,  naturalized 
in  the  south  of  Europe  and  in  other  warm  regions.  It 

I,  clunks    1.  1    the    order    Eiiphorbiaciw,    and    has    panicled 

II.  .wt  -r-  ;  the  fruit  a  three-colled  capsule,  with  ouo  seed  in 
each  cell.     The  castor-oil  plant  is  often  cultivated  in  gar- 
den? in  Europe  and  the  U.S.,  where  except  in  Southern 
Florida  it  is  only  an  annual,  attaining  a  height  of  three 
to  ten  feet,  highly  ornamental   by  its  stately  growth,  its 
huge,  broad,  palmate  peltate  leaves  mid  its  purplish  hue. 
In  warmer  climates  it  is  perennial,  and  becomes  arbores- 
cent. utt.iiniii!:  even  thirty  feet  in  height.     From   the  rc- 
seinbhince  of'  its   seeds   to  an   insect  called   rieinns,  it  re- 
cchc.l  that   name  from  tho  Romans.     The  seeds  are  oval, 
and  about  four  lines  long.     They  are  chiefly  valued  for  the 
oil  which  they  yield,  on  account  of  which  tho  plant  is  cul- 
tivated in  the  l,e\aiit.  Spain.  I'rovci  .....  .  the  Indies,  Brazil, 

and  the  I'.  S.     Illinois  and  Missouri  are  tho  chief  seats  of 

I  tare,  nnd  St.  Louis  of  the  oil  manufacture  in  the  U.S. 
Castres,  an  ancient  town  in  the  S.  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Tarn,  on  the  river  Agent,  :l  I  miles  by  rail  V  K. 
of  Cantolnandary.  It  is  tho  most  populous  town  in  the 
department,  and  is  tho  seat  of  a  Protestant  consistory, 
having  been  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  early  Hugue- 
nots. I'astrcs  lias  important  manufactures  of  ca«siiiicics. 
military  clothing.  cotton  goods,  paper,  soap,  and  copper- 
ware.  Pop.  -I. 

Cas'tro  (anc.  Mi/tilrm-),  a.  seaport  town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  capital  of  the  island  of  Mytilcnc,  is  on  its  ]•;. 
coast,  5)  miles  N.  \V.  of  Smyrna.  It  has  „  large  castle 
and  several  churches  and  inosi|iies.  Some  remains  of  the 
ancient  Mi/lilnif  arc  visible  here.  Pop.  6000. 

Cas'tro  del  Ri'o,  a  town  of  Spain,  in   Cordova,  on 
the  river  (iuadajo/.,  '.'I  miles  S.  K.  ..f  Cordova.     The  streets 
arc   mostly   wide   and    regular,  and   lined   with    well-built 
houses.      it    has  H  spacious   church  with  a  high   tower,  two 
..two  hospitals,  and  several  convents;  also  manu- 
linen   and    woollen   fabrics,   brandy,  wine,  etc. 
P-.p.  88J2. 

Cas'tro  Giovan'ni  (anc.  Kami),  a  town  of  Sicily,  in 
the  pro\  nice  of  Callani-ctta.  is    on    a    fertile    plateau    -ll'llll 
feet  above   the  level   of  the   sea.  II  miles  N.  K.  of  Caltani- 
..      Here  is  a  feudal  forlr.--  "I    Saru-en  .....  rigin.      The 
Waa  was  the  site  of  the  most  famous  temple  of 
•-.  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  favorite  resort  of  that 
go,  1,  less.      Pop.  1  l.uM. 

Castrovilla'ri,  a  fortified  town  of  Italy,  in  the  prov- 

ince   of   CoSenzB,  "-    miles   N.  of  ('..sen™.       It    has    .„,    Oia 

castle,  and  a  trade  in  silk,  manna,  and  wine.     Pop. 


Cas'troville,  a  post-township  of    Monterey  co.,  Cal., 

near  the  mouth  of  the  Salinas  Kner.      It  i  with 

San  l-i.  .'iimboat.      Pop.  I::HL'. 

CastrovillCt  a  post-village,  capital  of  Medina  CO., 
Tex.,  u;i  HM  M  I ina  Kner.  I'.i  mil.  -  U  .  S.  U  .  of  San  An- 
tonio. It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  .>!.>. 

Cast  Steel.     See  STI:KI.,  by  A.  I..  II..1.I.KY,  C.  E. 

Cantlie'ra,  a  town  ol  Spain,  ill  the  pro\  ince  of  llailaj../, 
7.'i  miles  I1!.  S.  I1',,  of  lla.laj.i/.  matr  Ilie  ri\.'i  lina.liiuia.  It 
has  manufactures  of  .  arlhcnwai.  an  1  a  Hade  in  Iruil  ami 
wine.  Pop.  C.L'1'1. 

Cadliari'na,  "  the  .•:.-' '»:n\    Ir...":,  Bellini  of  tri 
the  oi'!  MB,  rab-ordi  .-.  mostly  natives 

of   Australia.      S.-me    of    them    air    bir^e    trees,    producing 
ft  excellent  i|uality.  which  is  called 
li..-t    wood,  from    its    rescnibhii'  Odor  Of   raw 

ina  ,  Yn/«.iryV,/i',r.  '.rrows  wild  in  the 

South    Sea    Islan'fs.    ihc   |»eninsula   ot    M:i!:icea.  and    other 
.      It  is  a  lofty  tree,  which  is  \alu.-d   in    India  for  its 
r,  which  is  very  durable  and  hard.     All  the  tr. 
:ive  a  peculiar  np|  '»!-'  I""'--.  - 

r_'  or  droopin.;  linuiehcs.  which  arc  jominl.  and 
bear  scales  instead  of  l«aT«».  The  thuvers  have  neither 
calyx  nor  corolla,  and  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  in 
separate  flowers. 

Cas'uistry  [from  the  I. at.  mm*,  a  ''situation"]  is 
that  branch  of  ethics  which  deals  with  delicate  or  per- 
plexing moral  questions,  and  which  supplies  rules  for  re- 
solving the  same,  partly  from  natural  equity,  ai.d  partly 
from  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the  councils,  Fathers,  etc. 
Casuistry  has  been  studied  chiefly  by  ancient  Jewish,  and 
later  by  Roman  Catholic  wri'crs,  who  generally  call  it 
"  moral  theology."  Traces  of  it  are,  however,  found  in  the 
philosopher- ot  ancient  Crei-ce.  but  thehealiln  iea-oti  of  an- 
tiquity could  not  enter  into  the  refinement  of  morals  found 
in  certain  Jewinh  and  Christian  writers.  The  Schoolmen 
elaborated  it  into  a  science,  and  the  Jesuits  Molina,  Kseobar, 
Sanchez,  etc.  became  notorious  for  their  ingenuity  in  the 
construction  of  moral  puzzles,  and  for  the  immorality  of 
their  solutions.  Certain  Protestant  writers,  as  Baxter, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  and  others,  have  written  much  on  these 
subjects  with  a  different  animus.  Tho  University  of  Cam- 
bridge has  a  professorship  of  this  science,  which  is  now  gen- 
erally regarded  as  practically  obsolete,  for  most  modern 
authorities  are  of  the  opinion  that  an  educated  moral  sense 
is  the  best  practical  guide  in  cases  of  conscience. 

Ca'sns  Bel'li  (a  "ease  of  war,"  or,  in  other  words,  a 
"  case  justifying  war"),  a  Latin  phrase  used  to  denote  an 
act  or  event  which  involves  war  or  justifies  a  declaration 
of  war.  It  is  the  reason  alleged  by  one  power  for  waging 
or  declaring  war  against  another. 

Cas'well,  ft  county  of  North  Carolina,  bordering  on 
Virginia.  Area,  400  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  tho 
Dan  and  Hycootcc  rivers.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the 
soil  is  fertile.  Iron  ore  is  found.  Grain,  tobacco,  and 
wool  are  important  product*.  The  Richmond  and  Dan- 
ville R.  R.  crosses  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  county.  Capital, 
Yanceyville.  Pop.  10,081. 

Caswell,  a  township  of  Calhoun  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  220. 
Caswell,  a  township  of  New  Hanover  CO.,  N.  C.  P.  1087. 
Caswell   (ALEXIS).   D.I)..  LL.I)..   an   American   edu- 
cator, born  Jan.  29,  179!>;  was  a  professor  of  mathematics 
in  Brown   University  from    1S28  to  1864.     Ho  was  pres- 
ident of  that  institution  from  1868  to  1H72.  and  was  one 
of  the  corporators  of  the  National  Academy  of  Scion 

Caswell  (RirnABn).  an  American  patriot  and  states- 
man, born  in  Maryland  Aug.  3,  172!).  removed  to  North 
Carolina,  where  he  served  with  distinction  against 
British,  and  subsequently  became  governor  of  the  Stale. 
II,.  anllted  in  framing  the  Federal  Constitution  in  17ST7. 
liied  NOT.  9,  1789. 

Cat  [a  word  found  in  various  forms  in  many  Indo- 
European  and  in  some  other  languages],  a  name  sometimes 
extended  to  the  whole  family  Pelida,  including  the  lion, 
tiger,  lynx.  etc..  sometimes  limited  to  the  .smaller  species 
oF that"  family,  and  sometimes  to  the  genus  /Wi.  proper, 
which  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  Ihc  family  by  hav- 
ing &  longer  tail  and  four  molar  teeth  on  each  side  ol  tho 
upper  jaw,  while  the  others  have  but  three.  This  genus 
includes  the  lion,  tiger,  and  ail  the  larger  Tel, .he.  a:'  well 
as  the  .lom.-tie  eat  and  the  wild-cat  of  Kun.pc,  but  not 
the  wild  cat  of  America,  which  is  n  lynx. 

It  is  mil  ea-.v  '••  say  what  v.  "t  the 

domestic  eat  •    It  not  unfreqnently  < 

!  to  a  wild  state,  but  no  properly  wild  species  exactly 
hies    it.      It    is    averted    that    the   domestic   eat    of    m 

:   was  the  /"  '  .ii.-i.l- 

era'bly  from  ours.    The  cat  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  the 
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authors  of  ancient  Greece,  Rome,  and  Judsca,  and  it  is 
known  that  in  the  earlier  mediaeval  period  of  Europe  cats 
were  comparatively  rare  and  costly  animals.  They  seem 
to  have  been  long  known  in  China,  which  affords  a  fine 
variety  with  a  soft  and  beautiful  fur  and  pendulous  cars. 
It  is,  however,  regarded  as  probable  that  the  wild-cat  of 


European  Wild  Cat. 

Europe  and  Asia,  though  somewhat  different  anatomically, 
may  no  the  progenitor  of  the  domestic  cat.  Among  the 
more  remarkable  varieties  are  the  Manx  or  Cornish  cat, 
with  a  merely  rudimentary  tail  ;  the  Angora  cat,  with  long 
hair;  the  Maltese  and  Chartreuse  cats,  with  a  bluish-slate 
color,  etc. 

Catacaus'tics  [from  the  Or.  Kara,  "  down  "  or  "  hack," 
and  (cac'w,  "  to  burn  "]  are  the  caustic  curves  formed  by  the 
reflection  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  are  so  called  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  diacaustic,  which  are  formed  by  re- 
fraeted  rays.  (See  CAUSTIC.) 

Cat'acombs  [probably  from  the  Gr.  Kara,  "  down,"  and 
Kvufir),  a  "hollow"],  a  pit  or  excavation  under  ground,  em- 
ployed usually  as  a  receptacle  for  the  dead.  The  name  is 
applied  especially  to  those  at  Rome,  but  also  to  those  of 
Egypt,  Naples,  Syracuse,  Malta,  and  other  places.  Even 
the  quarries  under  Paris,  now  used  as  charnel-houses,  are 
often  called  by  this  name.  The  earliest  catacombs  of  Rome 
are  believed  by  many  to  date  from  the  persecution  of  Nero, 
and  they  were  probably  all  finished  before  the  fifth  century. 
It  has  been  held  that  the  catacombs  of  Rome  were  orig- 
inally quarries,  but  most  writers  now  admit  that  they  were 
executed  principally  to  serve  the  purpose  of  burial-places 
for  the  dead,  tombs  or  locufi  being  cut  on  either  side  of  the 
long  galleries  and  transverse  corridors,  which  run  to  great 
distances  through  the  tufa.  Some  writers  assign  them  a 
Jewish  origin.  They  were  also  places  of  refuge  in  times 
of  persecution,  and  Christian  worship  was  no  doubt  often 
held  there.  Still,  the  traditions  of  the  "  Church  in  the 
catacombs,"  of  Pope  Stephen's  subterranean  court,  and  his 
final  martyrdom  there,  arc  thought  by  many  to  bo  greatly 
exaggerated.  Tiio  catacombs  abound  in  symbols  and  in- 
scriptions, mostly  of  Christian  origin  and  commemorative 
of  the  dead.  They  have  been  of  late  explored  with  much 
oare,  and  the  results  are  very  important  in  the  study  of 
Christian  archaeology.  (Sec  Bosio,  "Roma  Sotterranea," 
1532;  PKHKKT,  "  Les  Catacombcs  de  Rome,"  1852-53; 
Rossi,  "Roma  Sotterranea  Christiana,"  1864  acq.  ;  Kir, 
"  The  Catacombs  of  Rome,"  1834.) 

(  ;il  nhiMi  In,  a  parish  of  Louisiana.  Area,  1200  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  and  S.  E.  by  the  navigable 
Tensas  and  Washita  Rivers,  and  also  drained  by  other 
streams.  The  soil  in  some  parts  is  fertile.  Cotton,  corn, 


and  live-stock  are  raised.     This  parish  contains  Oatahoula 
twenty  miles  long.     Capital  llar- 
risonburg.     Pop.  8475. 


Lake,  which  is  nearly 


Catala'ni  (ANGELICA),  a  celebrated  Italian  singer,  born 
at  Sinigaglia  in  1784.  She  had  a  voice  of  immense  vol- 
ume, range,  and  flexibility.  Having  made  her  tlfljiit  in 
Italy  at  an  early  age,  she  afterwards  performed  with  great 
applause  in  Paris  and  London,  and  amassed  large  sums  of 
money.  She  was  married  to  a  Frenchman  named  Vala- 
bregue,  with  whom  she  resided  for  some  years  in  Paris. 
In  1830  she  retired  from  the  stage.  Died  June  13,  1849. 

Catalau'ninn  Plain  [Lat.  Cnmpl  Caialaunicf],  the 
ancient  name  of  the  wide  plain  surrounding  Chalons-sur- 
Marnc,  in  France.  On  this  plain  the  Roman  general 


Aetius  and  his  ally,  Theodoric  the  Visigoth,  gained  a  great 
victory  over  Attila  in  451  A.  I). 

Cat'alepsy  [from  the  Gr.  Karri,  intensive,  and  Aaji/3ovu, 
(o  "  take"],  a  condition  in  which  a  person  becomes  more 
or  less  completely  unconscious,  but  docs  not  fall.  If  stand- 
ing at  the  commencement,  he  remains  so  during  the  attack, 
the  countenance  retaining  the  expression  the  patient 
wore  at  the  outset.  If  the  limbs  of  the  patient  bo 
placed  in  a  new  position  by  attendants,  the  position 
is  retained.  This  disease  is  a  rare  one,  and  indeed  is 
probably  not  so  much  a  peculiar  disease  as  a  symp- 
tom of  other  diseases.  It  has  been  observed  in  both 
sexes,  and  may  occur  in  insane  persons  or  in  those 
suffering  with  chorea  and  other  nervous  affections. 
It  has  been  described  as  sometimes  epidemic.  The 
immediate  attack  is  seldom  fatal,  and  is  usually  short, 
but  may  be  indefinitely  prolonged.  Treatment  must 
be  addressed  to  the  general  condition.  Catalepsy  is 
so  rare  that  its  character  is  not  well  understood. 

REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 
Catali'na,  a  port  of  entry  of  Newfoundland,  on 
the  N.  side  of  Trinity  Bay,  has  an  excellent  harbor, 
though  difficult  to  approach.     It  has  a  lighthouse  and 
a  fine  Anglican  church.     Pop.  1300. 

Cat'alogue  [Or.  «<rraAo-yos ;  Lat.  calaloyut],  a  list ; 
an  enumeration  of  the  names  of  books,  stars,  or  other 
things.  The  term  is  used  to  denote  a  list  of  the  books 
contained  in  a  library,  or  of  the  works  kept  for  sale 
by  a  bookseller. 

CATALOGUE  RAISONSE  (ra-zon-a'),  a  French  term 
used  in  statistics,  natural  science,  bibliography,  etc., 
signifies  a  catalogue  of  objects  arranged  in  appropri- 
ate classes.  For  example,  books  are  arranged  under  their 
several  subjects,  with  a  general  abstract  of  the  contents  of 
the  works  where  the  title  docs  not  sufficiently  indicate  it, 
thus  serving  to  direct  the  reader  to  the. sources  of  informa- 
tion on  any  topic.  The  want  of  alphabetical  arrangement 
is  supplied  by  an  index  at  the  end. 

CATALOGUES  OF  BOOKS. — There  is  nothing  connected  with 
the  management  of  any  large  public  library  which  can 
compare  in  importance  with  the  character  of  its  catalogues 
of  books.  However  large  and  select  its  stores,  howevei 
able  its  administration,  however  accessible  its  contents  to 
the  student,  its  usefulness  will  be  much  diminished  if  its 
catalogues  be  not  well  arranged,  frequently  revised,  and 
thoroughly  at  the  command  of  those  who  use  them.  "  A 
library,"  says  Carlyle,  "  is  not  worth  anything  without  a 
catalogue ;  it  is  a  Polyphemus  without  any  eye  in  his  head; 
and  you  must  front  the  difficulties,  whatever  they  may  be, 
of  making  proper  catalogues." 

And  these  difficulties  are  neither  few  nor  small.  "  There 
is,"  says  the  late  Mr.  C.  C.  Jewett  (a  most  competent  au- 
thority), "no  species  of  literary  labor  so  arduous  and  per- 
plexing." Indeed,  many  of  the  largest  libraries  of  this 
country  and  Europe  have  entirely  abandoned  the  issue  of 
catalogues;  and  the  trustees  of  the  New  York  State  Li- 
brary in  1 872  contented  themselves  with  issuing  a  catalogue 
of  the  authors  whose  works  are  in  their  library,  the  names 
of  the  authors  being  arranged  under  the  various  .subjects 
treated  of.  Even  this  meagre  subject-catalogue  is  a  large 
volume.  Not  one  of  the  first-class  libraries  of  Europe,  it 
is  said,  has  a  complete  catalogue  ;  and  many  of  those  which 
are  most  complete  are,  from  their  defective  arrangement, 
of  little  value  to  the  student. 

Catalogues  may  be  arranged  in  an  alphabetical  table  of 
the  names  of  books  and  of  their  authors.  But  the  same 
author  may  have  issued  books  under  two  names,  as  White 
and  Albius.  It  is  the  librarian's  duty  to  be  so  well  in- 
formed in  bibliography  as  to  be  able  to  bring  the  works  of 
such  an  author  under  one  head,  and  make  all  necessary 
references.  Again,  the  number  of  anonymous,  pseudon- 
ymous, apocryphal,  and  supposititious  works  is  very  great. 
Even  Voltaire  saw  fit  to  publish  works  under  the  names  of 
other  famous  men.  All  such  matters  it  is  the  part  of  the 
catalogue  to  explain.  Others,  again,  prefer  to  have  books 
catalogued  under  the  heads  of  the  various  subjects  of  which 
they  treat.  This  plan  is  of  very  great  use  to  editors  and 
compilers,  and  indeed  to  all  literary  men.  Much  discus- 
sion has  prevailed,  especially  in  France,  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  plans  just  referred  to;  and  among  the 
numerous  class  who  prefer  the  arrangement  by  subjects 
there  is  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  the  subjects 
themselves  shall  be  arranged.  For  example,  under  the 
head  of  theological  books,  there  must  be  many  minor  heads 
to  enable  the  reader  conveniently  to  find  in  a  large  library 
the  book  he  may  desire. 

The  plan  of  combining  into  one  both  the  above  systems 
of  cataloguing  was  perfected  by  Mr.  Lloyd  P.  Smith,  the 
accomplished  librarian  of  the  Philadelphia  Library.  His 
catalogues  are  arranged  according  to  subjects,  and  at  the 
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end  of  the  voluino  is  a  full  alphabetical  index,  as  well  "I 
authors  as.  of  all  the  important  word-  of  each  title,  tiood 
judges  pronounce  hilt  catalogues  the  best  yet  published. 

In  mpidly-grOWiBg  libraries  there  is  niiirli  diliiciilly  and 
expense  in  keeping  Hi''  '  up  with  tin-  times.  Va- 

rious plans  have  been   proposed   I"  overcome  tin'  difficulty. 
Thi'  Hntish  Museum  has  MtelogMI  inlci'l. 'lived  with  lilulik 
pages,  mi  which    the   names   of   lieu    books    arc    wriii' 
cliim-y    and    unsatisfactory    arrangement.      Mr.   Jewell    in 

1  9. lonjrht  forward  the  plan  «f  hav  ing  the  name  of  each 

hook  stereotyped  un  a  separate  block,  so  that  it  is  easy  to 
insert  the  names  of  new  hooks  in  their  proper  place-  in  a 
DOW  catalogue  without  the  great  expense  of  selling  up  typo 
anew  for  'he  whole  \  oliime. 

The  present  approved  plan  of  keeping  uj)  a  manuscript 
c:i' :i l.i^iic  is  to  write  the  title  of  each  hook  on  a  card,  and 
to  keep  the  cards  MI  prepared,  together  with  those  contain- 
ing the  references,  arranged  alphabctically 

in  drawers.  I  For  the  subject  of  general  oat&lognel  of  books, 
sec  i;im.ioi;u  letiv.)  CHAS.  W.  I;HKI:M  . 

Catalo'nia  [Sp.  I'lilnlnnn],  an  old  province  of  Spain, 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  hy  France,  on  the  rl.  hy  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  the  S.  by  \'alencia,  and  on  the  \V.  hy  Aragon. 
Area.  I2.il  I  square  miles.  I'op.  in  lSo'7.  1,7-1 1.IP.'il'.  Capital, 
Isaivcluna.  The  Pyrenees  extend  along  the  northern  border 
of  thin  region,  which  is  extremely  mountainous.  The  high- 
er summil,>  arc  c"\ered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  soil  of 
the  \alleys  is  fertile,  and  this  is  said  to  ho  the  best  culti- 
vated part  of  Spain.  The  orange,  the  olive,  the  grape,and 
i  grains  lluiii-ish  here.  The  principal  rivers  are  I  ho 
Ki>ro  and  Llobregat.  Among  its  minerals  are  copper,  co- 
halt,  lead,  zinc,  eoal,  sulphur,  and  marble.  Catalonia  sur- 
s  every  other  province  of  Spain  in  the  importance  of 
its  manufactures,  the  chief  products  of  which  are  cotton, 
silk,  and  woollen  fabrics,  paper,  firearms,  cordage,  and 
lea!  her.  Catalonia  is  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Barce- 
lona, Tarragona,  Lcrida,  and  Gerona.  The  Catalans  speak 
a  peculiar  language,  different  from  the  Castilian,  and  nearly 
relate-. I  to  the  I'roiencal.  They  surpass  the  other  Spaniards 
in  energy  and  industry.  This  region  was  in  ancient  times 
a  Itoman  pro\  incc  called  lliujmin"  Tun  •«-ll»f.n«i9.  The 
(Joths  and  Moor  >'ly  became  masters  of  it.  In 

1 1:>7  it  was  united  with  Aragon  by  a  marriage  of  the  sov- 
ereigns. 

Cataloo'cha,  a  township  of  Hay  wood  eo.,  N.  C.  P.  198. 

Catal'pa,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  order  Hignoninceio. 
The  ('iiiif/fnt  1,,'fnoni,, i</,'*  is  indigenous  in  the  Southern 
I  .  S..and  is  planted  as  an  ornamental  tree  in  the  Northern 
States  and  in  Kurope.  It  has  large  cordate  and  pointed 
leaves,  and  showy  (lowers  in  open  compound  panicles.  The 
fruit  is  a  pod  which  is  often  one  foot  long,  and  usually  re- 
mains on  the  tree  all  winter. 

Catalpa,  a  township  of  Culpoporco.,  Va.     Pop.  3388. 

Ciital'ysis  [from  the  (Jr.  Kurd,  intensive,  and  Xvu,  to 
"  dissolve  "J  is  u  term  applied  in  chemical  physics  to  a  force 
exerted  by  one  substance  upon  a  si ml,  whereby  the  lat- 
ter is  subjected  to  change  or  decomposition,  whilst  the 
former,  or  acting  substance,  remains  comparatively  unal- 
tered, and  does  not  combine  with  it.  The  force,  indeed, 
has  lieen  ascribed  to  the  mere  "action  of  contact."  No 
satisfactory  theory  has  been  brought  forward  to  account  for 
these  changes,  or  to  define  what  the  force  of  catalysis  is. 

Catamaran' [said  to  mean  "floating  trees"  in  Sin- 
ghalese], a  sort  of  raft  used  hy  tile  Hindoos  of  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  is  formed  of  three  planks  or  pieces  of  wood 

lashed  together.  The  middle  piece  is  longer  than  the  others. 
The  catamaran,  which  is  propelled  liy  a  paddle,  is  used  by 
the  people  of  Madras  to  maintain  communication  between 
the  <tiore  and  ships  where  the  surf  is  so  violent  that 
ordinary  bouts  are  unsafe.  The  catamaran  is  also  used  on 
t  he  coast  of  ltray.il. 

Catamar'ca,  a  province  or  department  of  the  Argen- 
tine Kepnblie.  is  lionnded  on  the  \V.  liy  the  Andes.  The 

soil  is  mostly  fertile,  producing  grain  and  cotton.     Area, 

3j,7liO  square  miles.     Capital.  Cataman-a.      I'op.  110,000. 

Catamarra,  San  Fernando  de,  the  capital  of  the 

above  pi-ovine.-,  is  about  li.)0  miles  N.AV.  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

Pop.  .'- 1  .''II. 

Catame'nia  (plu.).  [Or.  from  mm,  "according  to." 
anil  uriv,  "month"],  the  monthly  sanguineous  uteri:. 
charges.  They  commence  in  hot  .  hniatcs  usually  from  tin- 
age  of  ten  or  eleven,  and  considerably  later  in  cottier  re- 
gions. Kaeh  period  in  a  state  of  health  commonly  lasts 
from  three  to  six  days.  The  final  cessation  occurs,  with 
some  exceptions,  at  the  age  of  forty  live  ur  fifty. 

Catamount.     See  PI-MA. 

Cata'nia.  a  province  of  Italy,  in  Sicily,  is  hounded  on 
the  K.  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  X.  by  Messina,  on 


the  W.  by  Callaniselta.  and  on  the-  S.  by  Noto.  Aren.  1'JIS 
scjuare  miles.  The  surface  is  partly  mount auc-iis.  Among 
its  prominent  fcatuics  is  Mouut  Ktna.  Capital.  Catania. 

Pop.  111  i>ri.  i,' 

Catania  cine.  i;,i,,nn),  a  city  of  Sicily,  capital  of  the 

above  province,  is   beaut ilully  situated   on  the    K.  coast,  at 

the  foot  of  Mount   Ktna.  .",1   m'ilcs  N.  .N.  W.  of  S \nic use;  hit. 

N..  Ion.  16°  'J  K.     It  presents  a  noble'  appearance 

from  the  sea,  and  is  internally  handsome,  being  well  built, 

1  with  wide  and  straight  streets,  which  are  paved  with  lava. 
Some  of  tiie  public  buildings  are  also  constructed  of  lava. 
It  ha-  nil  times  nearly  ruined  by  earthquakes 

and  eruptions  of  Mount  Ktna.  but  it  has  risen  again  with 
greater  biaiitv  and  splendor,  and  is  now  perhap-  the  limst 
city  of  Sicily.  'I'll'1  most  remarkable  editiccs  are  the  cathe- 
di.ii.  rebuilt  after  the  great  earthquake  of  ItiUil;  the  town- 

!  hall;  the  university,  founded  in  Ilia;  and  thi' grand  lleue- 

dicti on\ent  and  church  of  San   Niccoh',.     Catania  has 

about  fifty  churches,  several  hospitals,  and  a  college  of  arts. 
In  a  line  square  adjacent  to  the  cathedral  is  a  statue  of  an 
elephant  formed  ot  lava.  The  harbor,  which  was  formerly 
good,  has  been  partly  choked  by  lava  from  Mount  Etna. 
This  city  lias  manufactures  of  silk  and  linen  fabrics,  and 
of  article-  and  wares  formed  of  amber  and  lava.  lit*  ehM 
articles  of  export  arc  grain,  wine,  silk,  olives,  manna,  figs, 
soda.atnl  sim\\  from  Mount  Ktna.  The  ancii  in  f'»M>inwM 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians  or  (ireeks,  and  was  nearly  as 
old  as  Home.  It  was  taken  by  the  Athenian  general  Nicias 
about  413  B.  C.,  and  was  an  important  city  under  the  Ro- 
mans, who  adorned  it  with  iinignilieent  edifices.  There- 
mains  of  an  aqueduct,  a  temple  of  Ceres,  and  a  large  am- 
phitheatre «re  still  v  isihle  here.  Catania  was  severely  in- 
jured by  earthquakes  in  1693,  1783,  and  1818.  Pop.  in 
1872,  84,397. 

Catanza'ro  (formerly  called  Calabria  Ulteriore 
II.).  a  province  of  Southern  Italy,  is  bounded  on  the  N.by 
tin  province  of  Cosenza,  on  the  E.  by  the  liulf  of  Taranto, 
on  the  8.  by  the  province  of  Reggio,  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Area,  2158  square  miles.  The  soil  is 
fertile  and  the  climate  healthy.  The  chief  products  are 
wool,  cotton,  linen,  cheese,  butter,  hemp,  oil.  silk,  wine,  and 
lumber.  Chief  town,  Cataniaro.  Pop.  in  1871,  412,226. 

Catanza'ro,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  the 
came  name,  is  finely  situated  on  a  mountain  near  the 
Gulf  of  Si|nillace,  :::;  miles  S.S.  E.  of  Coscnia.  It  has  an 
old  castle  of  the  Norman  period,  a  cathedral,  a  large  col- 
lege, and  a  royal  academy  of  sciences.  Many  of  its  public 
buildings  wen  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1783.  Here 
are  manufactures  of  velvet  and  of  silk  and  woollen  fabrics. 
Pop.  in  1872,  24,901. 

Cataplasm.     See  POI-I.TICE. 

Cat'apult  [Lat.  entajmltn,  from  the  Or.  «oTa,  intensive, 
and  iraAAu,  to  "  hurl  "],  an  engine  of  war  used  by  the  an- 
cients for  discharging  arrows.  We  are  not  able,  from  any 
descriptions  thcancients  have  left  us,  to  form  any  eioct  idea 
of  cither  the  catapult  or  the  ballista.  It  appears  that  in  the 
catapult  a  rope,  suddenly  freed  from  great  tension,  gave 
impulse  to  an  arrow  placed  in  a  groove.  There  were  great 
catapults,  fixed  upon  a  scaffold  with  wheels,  which  were 
used  in  sieges,  and  small  ones,  carried  in  the  hand,  which 
were  employed  in  the  field.  Originally,  ballieta;  wore  em- 
ployed to  throw  stones,  and  catapults  to  shoot  darts ;  but 
the  terms  were  often  confounded  by  the  later  Homau  writers. 

Ciit'arnct  [Gr.  naTappi.^,  from  «ori,  "down,"  and 
pijyrvpi,  to  '•  break,"  so  named  because  the  ancients  be- 
lieved that  a  kind  of  veil  fell  down  within  the  eye,  obscur- 
ing vision],  an  opaque  state  of  the  crystalline  lens  of  the 
eye,  of  its  capsule,  or  both.  Cataracts  are  thus  lenticular, 
ckpsular,  or  lenticulo-capsular.  Various  other  kinds  are 
enumerated,  such  as  the  soft  cataract,  in  which  the  lens  is 
soft,  and  sometimes  even  liquid;  the  hard  cataract,  when 
the  lens  may  be  as  hard  as  bone,  with  many  of  intermediate 
icncy.  Lamellar  cataract  affects  a  limited  part  of 
r  more  of  the  lamell.v.  or  layers  of  the  lens.  "  Hold- 
leaf  cataract"  is  of  a  shining  yellow,  and  contains  choles- 
terinc  and  crystalline  degeneration  products.  Cataract  is 
ially  white,  but  sometimes  is  brown,  block,  bluish, 
silvery,  etc.  It  sometimes  has  a  pearly  lustre. 

Cataract  begins  ill  a  gradual  impairment  of  vision,  some 
months  generally  elapsing  before  sight  is  lost.  The  pupil 
is  sensitiv  c  to  light  and  atropia.  v  i-ion  In  ing  clean  -t  when 
the  pupil  is  hir_'e.  There  is  no  pain  or  intolerance  of  light. 
The  patient  sees  as  in  a  mist,  but  almost  always  can  per- 
ceive at  least  tin  prcscnccot  light.  The  pupil  on  examina- 
tion i-  H  n  tO  be  opaiine,  but  the  eye  is  neither  hardened 
nor  softened  mid  the  expression  of  the  face  is  quite  natural. 
due  or  both  eves  may  have  cataract.  It  is  most  frequent 
in  elderly  persons,  but  may  occur  at  any  age  ;  children  are 
sometimes  born  with  it.  Medical  treatment  for  cataract  is 
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useless,  hut  the  skilful  surgeon  can  treat  the  disease  often 
with  the  happiest  results.  The  operation  is  either  (1 )  ex- 
traction of  the  lens  and  its  capsule,  (2)  depression  or  j 
couching  of  the  same,  or  (3)  laceration  with  appropriate 
instruments,  with  u  view  of  inducing  absorption  of  the 
diseased  part.  This  last  operation  is  the  most  common, 
and  often  is  the  only  one  admissible.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  for  a  long  time  to  prevent  inflammatory  action. 
The  place  of  the  lens  is  supplied  by  a  kind  of  spectacles 
called  cataract  glasses.  By  these  means  the  sight  is  often 
to  a  great  degree  restored. 

REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 

Cataracts  and  Rapids.  The  regular  slope  of  the 
river-bed  is  sometimes  interrupted  by  more  inclined  and 
rocky  planes,  over  which  (lie  stream,  flowing  witli  increased 
velocity,  forms  m/iitln,  or  by  abrupt  and  nearly  pcrpcndio 
ular  walls,  from  which  the'  foaming  water  descends  from 
rock  to  rook,  or  in  a  single  leap,  in  imposing  catiirai-tt  or 
j)icturesc(uc  initrrfaUt.  Usage,  however,  often  confounds 
the.-e  names.  The  famous  cataracts  of  the  Nile  arc  merely 
rapids,  which  impede,  but  do  not  entirely  prevent,  naviga- 
tion. The  Kails  of  St.  Anthony,  in  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
the  irreat  falls  of  the  I'ppcr  Missouri,  ami.  the  grandest 
of  all,  the  rapids  of  the'  St.  Lawrence  at  Long  Sault  and 
Lachine,  above  Montreal,  are  among  the  noblest  examples 
in  our  American  rivers. 

The  highest  waterfalls  are  found  in  mountainous  regions 
in  the  upper  course  of  rivers;  the  largest  in  their  middle 
course.  Among  the  first,  that  of  the  Yoscmito,  in  Califor- 
nia, is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable.  It  falls  from  an  al- 
most perpendicular  ledge  of  rock  over  2500  feet  high  to 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  the  same  name,  forming  three 
cataracts,  the  first  descending  by  a  single  leap  of  1500  feet 
on  a  shelf  of  rock,  from  which  it  makes  a  scries  of  cascades 
and  a  final  plunge  of  450  feet  to  the  base  of  the  precipice. 
The  Kcelfuss,  in  Norway,  near  the  Sogncfiord,  the  highest 
fall  in  Europe,  has  an  uninterrupted  descent  of  2000  feet, 
and  the  Cascade  of  Gavarnie,  in  the  Central  Pyrenees,  falls 
from  a  height  of  over  1300  feet;  the  Staubbach,  in  the 
Swiss,  Alps,  from  a  900-feet  wall,  and  is  reduced  to  spray 
before  reaching  the  ground.  In  the  Falls  of  Tcquendama, 
in  the  Andes  of  New  Granada,  the  river  Bogota,  compressed 
in  a  chasm  thirty  feet  wide,  precipitates  itself  560  feet  into 
a  deep  recess  amidst  the  most  gorgeous  tropical  vegetation. 

Among  the  great  cataracts  of  the  middle  course  of  rivers 
Niagara  takes  the  first  rank  by  the  volume  of  its  waters, 
presenting  the  grand  spectacle  of  a  river  over  half  a  mile 
wide  pouring  itself  in  two  magnificent  sheets  from  a  height 
of  100  feet  into  the  whirlpool  below.  The  Shoshonee 
Falls  in  the  Snake  River  branch  of  the  Columbia  in  Idaho, 
the  Victoria  Falls  of  the  Zambese  in  the  heart  of  South 
Africa,  the  Falls  of  the  Cavery  in  Southern  India,  which 
fall  5011  feet  in  seven  magnificent  cascades,  the  newly  dis- 
covered and  splendid  Cataract  of  Kaieteur,  in  British  Gui- 
ana, formed  by  a  large  affluent  of  the  Essequibo,  which  jumps 
in  a  single  foaming  sheet  of  water  into  a  vast  basin  740  feet 
below,  the  Falls  of  the  Rhine,  though  but  60  feet  high,  all 
arc  said  to  equal  in  picturesque  beauty,  though  not  in 
grandeur,  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  ARNOLD  GUYOT. 

Catarrh'  [from  the  Gr.  Kara,  "down,"  and  pea,  to 
"flow"],  in  medical  language  is  a  condition  characterized 
by  hypercemia  (or  congestion)  of  the  blood-vessels  of  any 
mucous  surface,  with  great  increase  of  the  proper  secretion 
of  the  part.  Thus,  there  may  be  catarrh  of  the  nose,  the 
throat,  the  air-passages,  the  bowels,  the  vagina,  the  blad- 
der, or  the  urethra;  but  in  popular  language  "catarrh" 
designates  either  a  "  cold  "  in  general,  a  "  cold  in  the  head," 
or  a  chronic  catarrh  of  the  posterior  nares  (nostrils)  and 
throat.  Catarrhs  in  general  arise  from  exposure  to  cold 
and  wet  and  to  sudden  atmospheric  changes.  They  are 
must  common  in  persons  who  are  ill-fed,  and  who  are  not 
;Mined  to  out-of-door  exercise.  The  variety  of  ca- 
tarrh known  as  a  "cold"  is  by  no  means  always  easy  of 
cure.  Tile  popular  belief  that  •'  a  cold  must  have  its  run  " 
has  some  foundation.  Hot  foot-baths,  laxatives,  scdathcs. 
demulcents,  mild  stimulants,  or  diaphoretics  may.  however, 
prove  useful  in  many  cases.  Judicious  exercise,  bathing, 
and  life  in  the  open  air  tend  to  overcome  the  morl.id  in 
clination  to  take-  cold  from  which  some  patients  suffer. 
Chronic  catarrh  of  the  posterior  nostrils  is  an  obstinate 
dis.-ii-c,  best  treated  by  systematic  exercise  and  attention 
to  other  hygienic  conditions,  and  by  the  use  of  water  as  a 
nasal  douche.  REVISED  BV  \Vn,i,Aiti>  I'AKKKK. 

Catasan'qua,  a  post-borough  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pa.,  on 
the  Lehigh  River  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R..  .'!  miles  \. 
of  Allentown  :  it  is  also  on  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna 
R.  R.,  and  is  the  E.  terminus  of  the  Catasauqua  and 
Fogelsville  R.  lis.  It  contains  about  seven  churches,  one 
national  bnnk.  two  machine-shops,  two  rolling-mills,  and 
live  blast  furnaces.  It  has  two  weekly  newspapers.  P.  2853. 


Catas'trophe  [Gr.  KaTaarpwfpij,  from  «OTU(TTP«'^O>,  "to 
overturn"],  the  final  event  of  a  drama  or  romance,  to  which 
the  other  events  are  subsidiary  ;  a  disastrous  revolution  or 
event;  a  calamity;  an  unfortunate  conclusion.  The  term 
is  used  by  geologists  to  denote  a  violent  convulsion  or  phys- 
ical revolution,  causing  the  elevation  or  subsidence  of  por- 
tions  of  the  globe,  and  the  destruction  of  large  tribes  or 
multitudes  of  animals. 

Cataw'ba,  the  name  of  an  excellent  wine  of  a  rich 
mnscadine  flavor  which  is  produced  in  various  parts  of  the 
U.  S.  It  is  made  of  the  Catawba  grape,  which  originated 
],roh:ibly  near  the  Catawba  River  in  North  Carolina.  This 
grape,  which  is  highly  esteemed  for  dessert,  is  red  or  cop- 
per-colored. The  first  person  who  cultivated  it  extensively 
for  wine  was  Nicholas  Longworth  of  Cincinnati,  whose 
vineyards  covered  the  southern  slopes  of  the  hills  in  the 
environs  of  that  city.  The  Catawba  grape  flourishes  in 
the  Middle,  Southern,  and  Western  States.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  this  wine  is  produced  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  the  climate 
and  soil  of  which  arc  especially  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the 
grape.  The  best  sparkling  Catawba  is  considered  nearly 
equal  to  champagne. 

Catawba,  or  Great  Catawba,  a  river  of  the  U.  S., 
rises  in  McDowell  CO.,  N.  C.,  and  flows  nearly  eastward  to 
Iredell  co.  It  afterwards  runs  southward  into  South  Caro- 
lina, and  forms  the  E.  boundary  of  York  and  Chc.-tcr 
counties.  Below  Rocky  Mount  it  is  called  the  Watercc. 
Its  length  from  its  source  to  Rocky  Mount  is  250  miles. 

Catawba,  a  county  in  the  W.  of  North  Carolina.  Area, 
250  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the 
Catawba  River,  and  is  also  drained  by  the  Little  Catawba. 
The  surface  is  diversified ;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Corn,  wheat, 
and  wool  arc  important  products.  Iron  ore  and  marble  are 
found.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Western  R.  R.  Capital, 
Newton.  Pop.  10,984. 

Catawba,  a  township  of  York  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  2893. 

Catawba,  a  post-twp.  of  Roanokc  co.,  Va.     Pop.  S45. 

Catawba  Indians,  a  once  warlike  tribe  in  the  Car- 
olinas,  now  represented  by  a  few  half-breeds  on  a  reserva- 
tion near  the  Catawba  River.  They  were  always  friendly 
to  the  whites  and  hostile  to  their  Indian  enemies.  Their 
language  was  akin  to  that  of  the  Creeks. 

Catawba  Island,  a  post-twp.  of  Ottawaco.,0.  P.  515. 

Catawba  Springs,  a  twp.  of  Lincoln  co.,  N.  C.  P.  2097. 

Catawis'sa,  a  post-village  of  Columbia  co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Susquebanna,  and  on  the  Danville 
Hazelton  and  Wilkesbarrc  and  the  Catawissa  R.  Rs.,  52  miles 
S.  E.  of  Williamsport.  Here  arc  several  iron-works.  The 
scenery  is  very  fine.  Pop.,  including  township,  1614. 

Cat-Bird  (  Tnrdut /elivox),  a  bird  common  in  the  U.  S., 
is  related  to  the  mocking-bird,  which  it  resembles  in  its 
vocal  powers.  It  derives  its  common  name  from  a  note  or 
cry  which  it  utters.  It  occurs  in  the  Middle  States  as  a 
summer  bird  of  passage,  and  breeds  in  gardens  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  dwelling-houses.  The  color  of  its  upper  plu- 
mage is  dark  gray  or  slate-color.  It  is  serviceable  to  man 
in  devouring  insects  and  worms.  It  sometimes  imitates 
the  song  of  other  birds,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  boldness 
and  vivacity. 

Catch,  a  kind  of  music  for  men's  voices;  a  sort  of 
round  or  fugue  intended  for  convivial  parties.  This  kind 
of  music  is  chiefly  English,  and  was  especially  popular  in 
Charles  ll.'s  time.  The  effect  of  the  best  catches  is  very 
fine. 

Catch-drains,  open  drains  across  a  declivity  to  inter- 
cept the  surface-water.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to 
under-drains  across  a  declivity. 

Cateau,  lie,  or  Catean-Cambresis,  a  town  of 
France,  department  of  Nord,  on  the  river  Selle.  1  J  miles 
K.  S.  V>.  of  Cambrai.  It  is  well  built,  and  was  formerly 
fortified.  It  has  manufactures  of  shawls,  merinoes,  and 
calicoes.  The  important  treaty  of  Cateau-Cambresis  \\as 
concluded  here  between  Henry  II.  of  France  and  Philip 
II.  of  Spain,  in  1559.  Pop.  9*74, 

Catcchet'ical  Schools,  a  name  given  to  the  ancient 
Christian  schools  of  theology,  of  which  the  principal  were 
those  of  Alexandria  (lfiO-400  A.  D.)  and  Antiooh  (from  290 
A.  D.  through  the  fifth  century).  The  most  noted  teachers 
in  the  great  school  of  Alexandria  were  Clement  and  Origcn. 

Cat'cchism  [from  the  Gr.  K<IT>JX«O,  to  "sound  into" 
one's  ears,  to  "instruct  orally"],  an  arrangement  of  ques- 
tions and  answers,  generally  designed  to  teach  religious 
doctrine  to  the  young.  Cateehetie  instruction  has  long 
prevailed  among  the  Jews,  and  in  the  early  Christian 
Church  the  eatecAfcmam  (or  persons  receiving  instruction 
preparatory  to  baptism)  constituted,  according  to  several 
of  the  Fathers,  a  separate  order  in  the  membership  of  the 
|  Church.  This  order  comprised  both  the  children  of  be- 
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lievcrs  and  adults  from  heathen  society  who  desired  admis- 

sion  into  tlio  Church.     \Vhnt  »<»ilil  tmw  I  .....  nil.  >d  catechisms 
were  used  In  some  eM  en  I  in  tluiHi'  n-iii'ili-  times.     <  'ale.  'In-  ni- 
wi-ri-  used  in  Ilir  Mi'l'lli-    \gcs  I  iy  lln-  Waldonses.  iiinl    later 
by  tin'    Itiilii'iiiiiiii    liicihreu.     It  has  been  said  that  tho 
BktwUmU    Si    Lmhor   (l.il*    L".h    were    tin'    tirst    win 
ccivcd  this  name.  Inil  this  point  is  not  i|uiN'  certain.     The 
Roman  Catholic  I'lmrc'li  had  Ion;;  n.-eil  catechisms.  tl 
called   by  oilier    names.      Kern   "I    St.  liall  in   the   eighth 

CCIlturv  prepared  one  of  tho  e:nlie^l  in  tile  Herman  lan- 
guage. Tin-  principal  eatcehiMiis  of  later  times  have  been 
tho-e  nl"  Luther  (tin'  Kxposillon  of  l.ils,  the  Catechism  of 
l:i-'ll,  thu  Smaller  mnl  Larger  (  'ateehism  of  1639),  .-lill  ex- 
tensively used  ill  the  l.ulheran  t'hnreh;  Cabin's  cttte- 
chisms.  'the  Smaller  a  ml  Larger  (1  •  Heidelberg 

Catechism    (1582),    (Befonned)j      •  ohunpadiiia 

(  l.'it.i).  i  if  I.  I7)|0f  I  ......  I  in  I;"  '  I  M);  i  he  Tridcn- 

tinc  Catechism  i  l.ii'ii'n,  a  standard  in  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church;  the  Anglican  ealeehiMiis  -Ibe  Lar;:.  r  (Latin, 
1570),  the  Shorter  or  Middle  Catechism,  and  the  Sra 
which,  with  a  few  changes,  is  published  in  tin-  Look  of 
Common  I'raver  :  the  l!riti-b  I're-l.i  terian  ealeehiKins  — 
the  Shorter  l'liH7l  ami  Larger  lllilM,  which,  with  the 
Westminster  Confession  I  1  li  I  '  .'Ian!  Look,  with 

most  IVe-hvterian  ehurehes  in  the  1".  S.  ami  1  1  rent  l!ritain. 
Tho  Russian  I'hnreh  has  a  "  Primer  for  •  ITL'Hi 

anil  a  "  Short  IT"  ami  "  Longer  I  'atcohi-in  "  i  IMJ'.lj.    1:. 

these     may     be     Illellti  .......  1     the     three     Wesley  111!     calcihislllS 

prepared  by  Kichard  Watson,  and  the  three  .Methodist 
Kpiscopal  Clm  re  1  1  catechisms  (  New  Y<irk.  ISol,'  ).  The  num- 
ber of  symbolical  or  authorized  standard  catechisms  of  the 
various  churches  is  quite  largo,  h.^ides  an  immense  num- 
ber of  private  or  umuithori/ed  works  of  the  kind. 

IIV  It.   I).   IIlTCIK'IK'K. 


Cat'echu  [etymology  uncertain],  a  material  employed 

in  tunning  leather,  as  a  coloring-matter,  and  medicinally 
as  an  asl  [-indent.  The  catechu  of  commerce  \s  ih 
from  Ivist  Indian  trees,  such  as  the  catechu  tree  (Acacia 
C,ii,,-hn  |j  also  fro'  n  the  arcca-palm  and  various  other  trees. 
It  is  known  in  India  by  the  inline  kntl  (our  cutch).  The 
heart  »oo  1  of  the  former  (now  naturalized  in  Jamaica) 
yields  catechu  hv  en  It  in;;  it  into  eh  i]  is  and  boiling  in  w  .it.  r. 
straining  the  liquid  from  time  to  time,  ami  adding  fresh 
chips,  till  the  extract  is  of  sufficient  consistence  to  be  poured 
into  moulds  of  a  square  or  circular  shape;  or  when  of  the 
thickness  of  tar  it,  is  allowed  to  burden,  and  is  formed  into 
balls  about  the  >i/c  of  orangw.  The  catechu  manufacturers 
in  India  move  to  different  parts  of  the  country  at  different 
i-.  and  ereol  huts  in  the  jungles,  where  they  carry  on 
their  operations,  'flic  catechu  tree  abounds  in  Bombay 
and  Itcngitl  and  in  Hurinah  and  Shun,  and  is  a  small 
thorny  tree,  with  a  roundish  head.  Its  sapwood  is  yellow, 
the  heart  dark  red.  Catechu  is  brittle,  soluble  in  water, 
and  ]•  D  astringent  taste,  but  no  odor.  It  affords 

permanent  colors,  and  is  employed  in  the  dyeing  of  blacks, 
browns,  fawns,  drabs,  and  greens,  ll  contains  much  tannin, 
which  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  called  niimo  tannie  acid,  also 
catcchnic  ac.id,  which  can  bo  isolated  in  white  silky  crys- 
tals. This  latter  acid  is  often  called  catcchine.  and  is  of 
important  use  when  catechu  is  employed  as  a  dyestnff.  It 
is  sometimes  a  Illiterate  1  with  earthy  substance",  but  its 
solubilily  in  water  and  alcohol  at  once  show  their  pre- 
The  catechu  ot  the  lic'e]  nut  is  obtained  by  boiling  first  the 
nuts,  ami  then  the  extract.  A  first  boiling  of  the  nuts 
yields  a  black  catechu,  called  kassu:  and  a  second  boiling, 
after  the  nuts  arc  dried,  a  yellowish  kind,  called  eoiu\. 
which  is  the  best.  The  former  appears  in  commerce  under 
tho  name  of  Ceylon  catechu,  in  circular  flat  cakes,  ftani 
bir  may  bo  regarded  a-  a  kind  of  catechu,  and  is  frequently 
called  "pale  catechu."  Kino  is  sometimes  confounded 
with  catechu,  which  it  much  i 

Catcchii'ini'ii    |(!r.    Kan)xoi!)i<i>of],    a    person    who    is 
learning  the  elements  of  any  seio  ......  .  but   especially  one  who 

is  receiving  instruction  preparatory  to  admission  into  the 
Christian  Church.  Catechumens  were  anciently  divided 
into  three,  or.  as  some  writers  say,  four  classes.  The  pro- 
bation commonly  lasted  from  two  to  three  years,  although 
it  was  frequently  reduced  to  a  much  smaller  eomj1;i-s.  It 
was  assumed  that  the  children  of  Christian  parents  required 
less  instruction  than  Jewish  converts,  and  Jewish  converts 
less  than  the  heathen. 

Cat'egory  [from  the  Or.  nnnjyopia,  to  "accuse."  nnd 
hence    to    "affirm    strongly:"    La'.  •  Mfiim].       In 

philosophical  terminology  the  categories  are  the  ultimate 
classes  in  which  al!  objects  of  knowledge  can  be  systemat- 
ically arranged.  Philosophy  and  science,  acknowledging 
the  impossibility  of  knowing  all  tilings  individually.  re- 
due"  objects  to  clashes  :  and  when  we  gain  knowledge  of 
the  ebi-s.  we  have  a  formal  or  general  knowledge  of  its  con- 
stituent objects.  This  attempt  to  render  knowledge  in  some 


|  sense  universal  has  been  made  in  the  philosophy  of  all  ages, 
and  bus  given  rise  to  various  systems  ot   •  liter- 

all;  .  things  that  may  he  atl'mm-d.      An-:  .have 

been  the  first  of  the  lirccks   to   make  anvlhing  like  a  coin- 
pl.  !•  •  '•la.--ilie.itioii  ,,f  them,      lie  mal.i  -  t  hem  ten    in    num- 
ber—viz.    substance,    qnalitiu.    qu.i]il\.     relation,     i 
time,  position.  po,M  .-.-ion,   action.  pa--uir\.      'I 

i    was   unquestioningly  recei\ed  for  a  long  time,  but    mod.  -in 
-m    lias    shown    that     lli.  man\     pi<'i 

which  could  not  be  contained  in  any  of  th.M 
Accordingly,   Kunt  and  others   have  attempted    to    make 

el;,-.-,  -.        K;,nl      ma!.  i  |     tWClvi      OOtl  gOl  il  -.     Hi      lour 

classes  of  three  spceu  s  each     \  i/.,  .-in-  idarity,  plurality, 
and   universality;    reality,    unreality,    and    indi  tiniteuess  ; 
substance,  dependence,    and    reaction  :    p 
dice,    and    necessity.      Various    other    urraugelm  n!s     bale 

been  proposed,  but  criticism  has  shown  th:<t  tlm    |:M-.  |,,r. 

•i.arkahlc  that  the  catc- 

of  the  Hindoo  philosopher  Kanada  nre  a'mo-t  iden- 
tical with  there  of  Aristotle.    Kanada  probably  live,  I  • 

-le.  (Se  -M  ^\  Mi  i  '  t  r's  ].:iper  on  ••  In- 
dian Logic.  "iippended  to  Am  niiisiior  THOMSON'S  "Laws  of 
Thougl 

Cate'na  [I.at.  r,'t.  RO,  r.  •  chain  "],  in  biblical  literature, 
Is  a  commentary  made  up  of  selection,  from  various  »  i 
The  number  of  catena;  is  \ery  considerable,  and  some  are 

of  gieat  antiquity.       l'erha|js    the     h  ktcd    is    the 

"Catena  Aurca"  (i.  •  .  "  Hidden  Chain  "j  nl'Thomas  Aquinas. 


'i'uury  [from  the  Lat.  fnt>  n".  a  "  chain  "].  the  curve 
by  a  cord  or  flexible  chain  of  uniform  den-ity  and 


ve 

formed  by  a  cord  or  flexible  chain  of  uniform  den-ity  and 
size  when  suspended  or  allowed  to  bun;,'  freely  from  two 
fixed  points.  This  curve  was  lii-t  noticed  by  (ialileo,  but 
ho  imagined  it  to  bo  the  same  as  the  parabola.  Its  true 
nature  was  first  demonstrated  by  .lame-  riernoulli.  It  has 
several  remarkable  properties,  one  of  which  is  that  its  cen- 
tre of  gravity  islower  than  tlmtnf  any  curie  of  equal  peri- 
meter and  with  the  same  fixed  point-  for  its  ex  I  remit  ies.  It 
is  interesting  on  account  of  the  light  it  throws  on  thelhcory 
of  arches,  and  by  reason  of  its  application  to  the  construc- 
tion of  suspension  bridges. 

Cat'erpillar.  See  ENTOMOI.OI;V,  by  Pnor.  SANBORX 
TK.VVI.V,  A.  M. 

Catesby  (MARK),  F.  R.  S.,  an  Kuglish  naturalist  and 
artist,  burn  in  HiT'J.  He  visited  Ameiic;.  in  1710,  and  after 
his  return  to  England  published  u  "  Natural  History  of 
Carolina,  Florida,  etc.,"  with  colored  figures  drawn  and 
etched  by  himself.  Jii.d  lice.  1:1.  lil'.i. 

Cat-fish    (Pimtlt.iliin},    a  well-known  genus  of  fie.-h- 
water  fishes,  of  the  family  Silurida1,  com].  rising,  il  i 
thirty  or  more  species  in  the  I'.  S..  di\  idcd  by  some  of  the 
later  authors  into  several  genera,  as  Ami-urn*,  Ickthu-lnria, 
//i,/il<i<leltu,  etc.    They  a  •  I  bull  In  -ml-,  and  pouts. 

Some  of  them  arc  armed  with  sharp  spine.-.    It  in  said  that 
oat-fish  have  been  taken  in  the  Mississippi  weighing  more 
than  two  hundred  pounds.     As  a  rule,  they  are  not   MTV 
I  savory  as  food.  .,*//</«  muriHu*)  is 

kindred  to  the  above  genus,  and  is  a  line  fish  for  the  table. 

Cat'gut,  a  material  employed  for  the  strings  of  violins 

and  other  musical  instruments,  for  the  cords  uned  by  clock- 

makers.  bow  strings,  fishing-lines,  and  for  belt-stitching  in 

mills,  etc.     It  is  ginerally  prepared  from  the  intestines  of 

;  sheep,  and  sometimes  from  tbo-c  of  the  hor-e  ami  ass.     It 

is   prcpatcd   by  an   elaborate  process,  and  preserved  from 

putrefaction  by  treatitiL'  it  with  a  dilute  solution  of  alkali. 

i  The  best  violin-strings  are  manufactured  in  Italy,  and  are 

called  Roman  strings. 

Ca'tha,  a  genus  of  plants  of  tho  natural  order  Celas- 
traceie.  The  fitih'i  i  Ji'li*.  which  the  Arabs  call  that,  is 
a  shrub,  a  'native  of  Arabia,  having  nun-otic  nnd  stimulat- 
ing leaves,  which  are  eaten  by  Ibe  Arabs.  They  also  make 
a  decoction  of  tho  leaves,  which  is  used  as  a  beverage. 

Cath'nri  [Or.  Ko«apo.',  the  "pure"],  a  name  applied  »t 
different  times  to  various  sects  of  Christians,  such  as  the 
No>atians  of  the  third  century,  and  to  the  Ailiiu" 
I  'atomies.  Waldcnses.  and  others  in  tho  twelfth  century. 
The  name  is  analogous  to  ••  1'uritans."  and  was  apparently 
in  some  cases  a<-nmed.  and  in  other-  ironically  con- 
in  consequence  of  their  professed  aim  a:  greater  purity  of 
life  than  was  ordinarily  attained.  The  Cathari  pioper  were 
Dualist*,  and  were  perhaps  of  Slavonic,  no  wlblj  of  remote 
linostic,  origin.  They  appeared  in  Daly  in  the  clc\enth 
century,  and  attained  their  greiili-i  pro-],,  -rity  in  Southern 
France,  where  they  were  confounded  with  the  Albigenses, 
and  were  exterminated  with  them  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  strict  Cathari  held  no  property.  mar- 

riage, war,  and  the  killing  of  animals,  and  rejected  water- 
baptism.  % 

Cath'arine,  a  post-township  of  S  huyler  co.,  K.  Y. 
Pop.  if.:".'. 
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Catharine,  a  township  of  Blair  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  907. 

Catharine  dc'  Medici  [Fr.  Catherine  tie  Mfilici*], 
queen  of  France,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1519.  She  was 
a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Urbino,  who  was  a  nephew  of 
Pope  Leo  X.  She  was  married  in  1533  to  a  son  of  Francis 

1.  of  France,  who  ascended  the  throne  as  Henry  II.  in  I.»47. 
On  the  death  of  her  son,  Francis  IT.,  in  1560,  she  became 
regent  of  Frnnee  during  the  minority  of  Charles  IX.,  who 
was  her  son.     She  was  nmbitious.  erafty,  and  perfidious, 
and  made  bad  use  of  her  power.     Her  intrigues  promoted 
the  civil  or  religious  war  by  which  France  was  for  many 
years  afflicted.     She  also  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
instigators    of    the   ma~<:irre   of   St.   Bartholomew   (Aug., 
1572).     Died  Jan.  5,  1589.     (See  EUGENIC  ALBERI,  "Vita 
di  Caterina  de'  Medici,"  1834.) 

Catharine  Howard.     See  HEXRY  VIII. 

Cath'arine  [Ituss.  Klcnirriaa]  I.,  empress  of  Russia, 
was  born  of  poor  parents  at  liingen,  near  Dorpat,  in  Livonia, 
April  15,  IIJS4.  Her  first  husband  was  a  subaltern  Swedish 
officer.  She  was  taken  a  captive  by  the  Russians  in  1702, 
and  was-  married  to  Peter  the  Great  in  1711.  Peter,  hav- 
ing invaded  Turkey  in  1711,  was  reduced  by  want  of  pro- 
visions to  a  critical  position,  from  which  he  was  extricated 
by  Catharine,  who  bribed  the  Turkish  vizier.  She  was 
crowned  as  empress  in  1724,  and  died  May  17,  1727.  Her 
daughter  Elizabeth  became  empress. 

Catharine  II.,  empress  of  Russia,  born  at  Stettin  May 

2,  1729,  was  a  daughter  of  the  prince  of  Anhalt-Zcrbst.    She 
was  married  in  1745  to  Peter,  a  nephew  and  heir  of  Eliza- 
beth, empress  of  Russia.   They  soon  quarrelled  and  became 
estranged  from  each  other.     On  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  in 
17(11.  he  ascended  the  throne  as  Peter  III.     In  July,  1762, 
he  was  assassinated  by  conspirators,  of  whom  Catharine 
was  probably  an  accomplice,  and  she  assumed  sovereign 
power,  for  which  she  was  qualified  by  superior  talents  ;  but 
she  was  a  woman  of  very  dissolute  character.     She  admin- 
istered the  government  with  energy  and  success,  and  in- 
creased both  the  extent  and  power  of  the  empire.     She 
co-operated  with  Austria  and  Prussia  in  the  partition  of 
Poland  in  1772,  and  in  the  second  partition  of  1793.     The 
Russians  were  victorious  in  a  war  against  the  Turks,  which 
was  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Kainardji  in  1774.     She  was  a 
liberal  patron  of  scientific  men.    She  died  Nov.  17, 1796,  and 
was  succeeded  by  her  sou,  Paul  I.     "Her  capacity,"  says 
Lord  Brougham,  "'was  of  an  exalted  order.    Her  judgment 
was  clear  and  sure.     The  history  of  princes  affords  few  ex- 
amples of  such  force  of  character  on  a  throne  perverted  to 
the  working  of  so  much  mischief."     (Statesmen  of  the  Time 
uf  /;,•„,;/,•  IH.)     (See  TOOKB,  "  History  of  Catherine  II.," 
18(13;  CASTKRA,  "Vie  de  Catherine  II.,"  1790;  TANNEN- 
BKI:<;,  "  Lcben  Cathcrinens  II.,"  1797.) 

Catharine  of  Aragon,  queen  of  England,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Castile,  was  born  in  148(5. 
In  1501  she  wa«  married  to  Arthur,  who  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  and  who  died  in  1502.  She 
was  married  in  15011  to  Arthur's  brother,  Henry  VIII.,  who 
was  six  years  younger  than  herself.  She  gave  birth  in  1516 
to  a  daughter,  Mary,  who  became  queen.  The  king,  who 
had  conceived  a  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn  about  1527,  ex- 
pressed doubts  of  the  legality  of  his  marriage  with  Cath- 
arine, and  applied  to  the  pope  for  a  divorce.  The  disagree- 
ment between  the  pope  and  Henry  VIII.  on  this  subject 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  prevalence  of  Protestantism 
in  England.  Cranmer  declared  the  marriage  void  in  1533. 
She  died  in  1536. 

Catharine  of  Braganza,  the  queen  of  Charles  II. 
of  England,  born  in  1638,  was  a  daughter  of  John  IV., 
king  of  Portugal,  and  brought  in  dower  Tangicrs  and 
Bombay.  She  had  been  religiously  bred,  and  the  licentious 
customs  of  the  English  court  she  found  strange.  After 
the  death  of  Charles  (16x5)  she  returned  to  Portugal  in 
Iti'JI'..  and  was  made  regent  by  her  brother  Pedro  in  1704. 
Died  Dec.  31,  1705. 

Catharine  of  Valois,  queen  of  Henry  V.  of  Eng- 
land and  (laughter  of  diaries  VI.  of  France,  was  born 
Oct.  27,  1401.  Her  hand,  together  with  the  right  of  suc- 
ees^iou  to  the  French  throne,  was  given  to  Henry  by  the 
treaty  of  Troyes.  After  the  death  of  the  king,  Catharine 
became  the  wife  of  Owen  Tudor,  a  Welsh  gentleman.  She 
died  Jan.  3,  1 137. 

Catharine  Parr,  the  sixth  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  of 
England,  was  born  in  1513.  She  was  married  to  Lord  Lat- 
imer,  and  after  his  death  became,  in  1543,  the  queen  of 
Henry  VIII.  She  win  a  woman  of  considerable  learning 
and  no  little  tact.  After  the  death  of  the  king  she  was 
married  to  Sir  Thomas  Seymour.  Died  Sept.  30,  1548. 

Cathar'tes  Au'ra,  the  turkey-buzzard,  a  vulture  which 
is  so  called  from  its  close  resemblance  to  the  common  turkey. 
It  mostly  inhabits  North  America,  but  is  sometimes  found 


in  Jamaica,  where  it  is  called  the  John  crow.     The  adult 
bird  measures  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  is 


Catbartes  Aura. 

six  feet  between  the  tips  of  the  wings.  The  general  color 
of  the  plumage  is  black  mingled  with  brown.  Turkey-buz- 
zards as  scavengers  are  of  much  service  to  man,  devouring 
all  refuse  substances  that  are  injurious  to  health.  When 
gorged  they  perch  themselves  on  some  neighboring  tree, 
where  they  sit  with  their  wings  half  open,  apparently  too 
lazy  to  hold  them  in  their  proper  position.  They  do  not 
construct  much  of  a  nest,  but  generally  deposit  their  eggs 
in  some  hollow  tree  or  log.  Another  species,  Cath/irtes 
iitnitiis,  commonly  known  as  the  carrion  crow  or  black 
vulture,  is  smaller  than  the  above,  and  is  found  in  the 
Southern  States.  In  the  Southern  towns,  especially  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah,  large  numbers  may  be  seen  sauntering 
about  the  market-places,  or,  if  the  weather  be  cool,  perched 
on  the  chimney-tops,  the  heat  from  which  they  greatly  en- 
joy. Both  species  are  protected  by  law,  and  are  in  an  al- 
most perfect  state  of  domestication. 

Cathar'tics  [from  the  Or.  Ka0<u>o,  to  "purify"],  a 
name  at  first  given  to  medicines  supposed  to  purify  the 
body  from  the  matter  of  disease,  assumed  by  the  ancients 
to  exist  in  cases  of  acute  disorder,  and  to  require  to-be 
thrown  off  by  the  excretions.  Ultimately,  the  term  cathar- 
tics became  limited  to  remedies  acting  on  the  bowels,  which 
are  popularly  called  purgatives.  Among  the  principal 
cathartics  are  aloes,  colocynth,  rhubarb,  scammony,  jalap, 
senna,  Epsom  and  Rochelle  salts,  and  castor  oil.  Sulphur 
and  cream  of  tartar  form  a  useful  mild  laxative;  mag- 
nesia is  also  administered  in  cases  of  indigestion  with 
acidity.  The  resin  of  podophyllum  (may-apple)  is  now 
sometimes  used.  The  most  agreeable  of  all  cathartic  med- 
icines is  the  effervescent  solution  of  citrate  of  magnesia. 
Croton  oil  and  elateriuin  belong  to  a  dangerous  class  of 
cathartics,  as  also  does  the  favorite  remedy  of  the  ancients, 
the  black  hellebore.  The  number  of  cathartics  is  great. 

Cathar'tin  is  the  supposed  active  principle  in  senna. 
It  can  be  isolated  as  a  yellowish-red  uucrystallizable  sub- 
stance, which  is  deliquescent,  and  has  a  very  bitter  taste, 
a  characteristic  odor,  and  purging  powers,  causing  nausea 
and  griping.  Three  grains  of  cathartin  are  a  full  dose.  It 
is  not  much  used,  and  is  perhaps  not  a  definite  compound. 
The  same  name  is  given  to  a  purgative  principle  obtained 
from  buckthorn  berries. 

Cathay.     Sec  KATHAY. 

Cath'cart,  EARLS  op  (1814),  Viscounts  Cathcart  and 
Barons  Greenock  (United  Kingdom,  18U7),  Barons  Cath- 
cart (Scotland,  1447). — ALAN  FREDERICK  CATHCART,  third 
carl,  born  Nov.  15, 1828,  succeeded  his  father  July  16, 1859. 

Cathcart  (WILLIAM  SHAW),  EARL  OF,  a  British  general 
and  diplomatist,  born  Sept.  17, 1755.  He  became  a  major- 
general  in  1794,  and  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  court  of 
Russia  in  1805.  He  commanded  the  land  forces  which, 
with  aid  of  the  fleet,  captured  Copenhagen  in  1807.  In 
1813  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg.  lie  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  earl  in  1814.  His  eldest  son,  Charles 
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Murruv,  bom  in  I7s:i,  became  u  funeral,  and  iuberited  the 
titlr  .it'  earl.  Died  .Juni!  17,  1M3. 

Cathc'tlral    [from   dr.  ««««(><»•  a  "chair,"  a  "seat"], 

tilt-  principal  church  i>f   :l  dioce-c,   ill    which   is    the  ruthftirn 

or  tlirunt;  .it'  tho  bishop.      It  is  tin-  parish   church  of  the 
whole  dioce-e.     'riic  ditlcrenee  between  a  cathedral  and  a 
int.'  church  nelly  in  the  fact  I  hut  the  for- 

mer i  a  hishop.    Tho  governing  body  of  u  cathe- 

dra!   is    called    the    dean    illl.l    chapter —  i.    '•.  the    (lean    ami 

ftUioaf.      Iii  the  Anglican  Church  all  the  members  of  tho 

cathedrals,  except    the    dean,    are   styled    canons,  ali'l    their 

leal  in  tin'  cathedral   is  cullrd  ilieir  «»..//.      Among  the  rc- 
milrkalilL'  cathedrals  of  tho  world   are   the  Iluomo  at   Flor- 
ence, the  cathedral  ot'  Milan,  th:if  of   Notre  Dame  in 
the   -  itln'dnil,  ami   St.  Paul's   in    London.     The 

church  of  St.  John    l.anvan  in   Rome  is  the  cathedral  or 

episcopal  ehnreh  of  tile  pope. 

Catherine,  SAINT,  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  suffered 

martyrdom  about  .'.07  A.  I).  She  is  supposed  to  liavc  been 
a  patrones*  ot'  learning  and  philosophy. 

Cath'eter  [(Jr.  *afl«r»ip,  from  *a0irjMi,  to  "send  down" 
or  ''thrust  into  "],  in  surgery,  the  name  of  various  instru- 
mentl  Ufed  fbr  pa»inir  fclODE  mucous  canal-.  It  is,  how- 
ever, generally  applied  to  tulies  through  which  fluids  may 
pa-s  and  which  may  give  exit  to  the  accumulated  contents 
of  such  organs  as  the  urinary  Madder.  The  ancients  made 
catheters  of  copper.  In  the  ninth  century  silver  was  sub- 
stitute.1  hy  the  Araliinn  surgeons,  and  still  generally  used. 
Tho  urinary  catheter  lor  the  male  varies  in  length  from  ten 
to  twelve  inches:  tho  female  catheter  need  not  be  more  than 
t'onr  or  live  inches,  and  is  nearly  straight.  For  the  male 
urethra  most  Mirgeons  prefer  an  instrument  straight  to 
within  the  last  few  inches  of  its  length;  tho  latter  should 
be  curved  into  the  segment  of  a  small  circle.  Others,  how- 
ever, use  a  .lonhlo  curve.  A  vertebratcd  catheter,  consist- 
ing of  short,  hollow  joints  of  silver,  united  into  a  continuous 
flexible  tulic,  is  often  extremely  useful.  Flexible  catheters 
of  gum  elastie  are  ns,(|  eit  tier  alone  or  supported  on  a  wire, 
(treat  lad  an.l  care  are  required  in  introducing  catheters  into 
the  urinary  Ma.l.ler.  It  must  not  he  done  hy  force,  but  by 
gentle  management.  Violence  iii  tlie  operation  may  cause 
serious  injury.  REVISED  BY  WII.I.AHII  PAKKER. 

Cath'ey's  Creek,  a  township  of  Transylvania  oo., 

N.  C.     1'op.  fil.x 

Cathlam'et,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Wahkiakum  co., 

Wash.  Tcr. 

Cathode.  See  ELECTRICITY,  BY  PRES.  HENRY  MOR- 
TOV,  PH.  1>. 

Catholic   or  United   Copts,   that  portion    of  the 

Coptic  Church  in  Kgypt  which  acknowledges  tho  supremacy 
of  the  pope.  Thoy  number  about  13,000.  (See  COPTS.) 

Cath'olic  V  pnstol'ir  Church,  The,  is  tho  name  of 
R  ho, ly  of  Christians  popularly  known  as  tho  lr\  incite-, 
being  followers  of  tho  Rev.  Kdward  Irving,  who  died  in 
1S.14.  They  are  distinguished  by  their  claim  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  apostolic  gift-,  such  as  prophecy,  the  use  of  un- 
known tongues,  and  the  miraculous  healing  of  disease. 
They  receive  only  the  Apostle.-',  tho  Nicene,  and  tho  Atha- 
nasiau  creeds  :  their  otiicers  arc  called  apostles,  prophcto, 
e\  a n^'i  lis's,  angels,  pastors,  deacons,  under-deacons,  and 
deaconesses :  they  arc  ritualists,  imitating  closely  tho  ser- 
vice of  the  Uomun  Catholic  Church,  professing  to  select  alt 
that  is  desirable  from  all  Christian  churches.  This  sect 
originated  in  London,  but  it  is  found  in  small  numbers  in 
most  Protestant  countries.  (Sec  Limv;,  Knw.uiD.) 

-  Cath'olic  [(!r.  KadoAtKof.  "universal."  from  Kara, 
"throughout."  and  6Ao5,  "all"]  Church.  The  phrase 
Catholic  Church  is  equivalent  to  "universal  church,"  and 
cannot  properly  be  limited  to  any  particular  sect  or  body. 
It  was  once  employed  to  distinguish  the  Christian  Church 
fi i  the  Jewish,  the  latter  being  restric'ed  to  a  single  na- 
tion, while  the  former  was  intended  for  the  world.  After- 
wards, it  served  to  mark  tho  difference  between  tho  so-called 
orthodox  Church  and  tho  sects  which  sprang  from  it,  such 
as  the  Arinns.  Gnostics,  etc.  Tho  name  has  been  especially 
claimed  by  tho  Church  of  Rome.  Protestant  divines  have 
I. .en  careful  to  deny  its  applicability,  yet  the  term  Catholic 
is  still  popularly  used  as  synonymous  with  Roman  Catholic. 

\l  \  \    <  '  A  THOI.lrs.) 

(  ath'olic  Emancipation,  in  British  history,  the 
measure  enacted  April  l:i,  1S2'.I,  by  which  the  political  dis- 
abilities previously  resting  upon  Holnan  Catholics  were 
chiefly  removed.  These  disabilities  neighed  most  heuvilv 
upon  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  an.l  the  history  of 
the  oppressions  ,,f  Irish  Catholics  is  almost  identical  with 
the  history  of  Knglish  rule  in  Ireland,  for  these  oppressions 
had  their  origin  quite  as  much  in  political  and  social  as  in 
religious  prejudice. 


After  the  subjugation  of  Ireland  in  IB'Jl  by  the  fore. » 
of  William  111.,  the  whole  people  n.i.-  di-arnod:    | 
were    banished    the    country:    no    Kounm    Catholic    could 
act    as    guardian    lor   any  child  :   alter  17nl  a    HIM    turning 
Protestant  could  .(  ,,  lather  and  take  his  estate; 

a  Catholic  heir   to  bin. led  properly   ,-. 
favor  of  the  next    Protestant   heir:    no  ..Mice,  miliiari  or 

civil,  could    be    held    by   a     liomun    Cuth.o,  |  '  ,,,,t 

•r  marry  a  Protustunt  wife;  bis  ,-nn  might  for.,,  him 
to  sctilc  an  allowance  upon  him  (the  .-..u  i  at  the  di-netion 
of  a  court  of  chancery  ;  no  Human  Catholic  could  pi 
law  or  teach  school ;  no  Protc.stunt  lawyer  could  marry  a 
Catholic  wife  :  a  prie-t  marrying  a  Catholic  and  Proi. 
was  to  be  hanged.  Many  of  these  measures  became  obso- 
lete in  praer  in  wen'  repealed  by  the  Iri-h  Par 
liament  of  1790  :  and  at  the  union  i  IMKI>  Sir.  Pitt  pi, 
himself  to  secure  an  act  of  emancipation,  but  through  the 
opposition  of  C  forge  III.  ho  failed.  Subsequently,  in  cun- 
.-•qiieiicc  of  the  agitation  of  (('Council  and  the  Catholic 
Association,  the  subject  was  again  taken  up,  was  brought 
forward  in  Parliament  by  Mr.  Peel  .Mar.  i,  I  V29,  and  wa» 
carried  by  large  majorities  in  both  houses.  The  only  dis- 
abilities left  upon  Catholics  were  their  exclusion  from  the 
regency,  the  chancellorship  of  England  or  Ireland,  tho 
viceroyship  of  Ireland,  and  from  the  offices  and  patronage 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  the  universities  and  the  Church 
schools;  the  prohibition  of  episcopal  titles,  the  public  use 
of  clerical  insignia,  the  extension  of  monastic-ism,  and  the 
increase  of  tho  number  of  Ji-ruits.  These  latter  prohibi- 
tion! are,  however,  practically  overlooked. 

Cath'olic  Kpis'tlcs,  the  name  given  to  certain  epistles 
of  the  New  Testament  addressed  uot  to  particular  churches 
or  individuals,  but  to  the  Church  universal  or  to  a  large  and 
indefinite  circle  of  readers.  Originally  the  Catholic  Epis- 
tles comprised  only  tho  first  Epistle  of  John  and  tho  first 
of  Peter,  but  as  early  as  the  fourth  century  tho  term  was 
applied  also  to  the  Epistle  of  James,  of  Judc,  tho  second 
of  Peter,  and  tho  second  and  third  of  John.  These  seven 
thus  constitute  tho  Catholic  Epistles. 

Cathol'icos,  the  tit le  of  the  patriarchs  or  chief  eccle- 
siastics in  the  hierarchy  of  the  Armenian  Church,  and  also 
of  the  prelates  of  the  Christians  of  Georgia  and  Mingrclia. 

Cat'iline  [Lat.  Catilina],  (Li'cirs  PERCH -s),  a  famous 
Roman  demagogue  and  conspirator,  born  about  108  B.  C. 
In  his  youth  he  was  a  partisan  of  Sulla  in  the  civil  war. 
He  was  elected  prtetor  in  68  B.  C.,  and  afterwards  aspired 
to  the  office  of  consul.  Ho  was  notorious  for  his  crimes, 
and  was  ruined  in  fortune,  but  his  talents  and  his  audacity 
combined  to  render  him  a  popular  favorite  of  a  large  party, 
many  of  which  were  insolvent  debtors  and  desperate  adven- 
turers. Having  been  defeated  in  the  election  for  consul,  he 
formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  state.  It  appears  that  he 
and  his  numerous  accomplices  proposed  to  massacre  the 
senators  and  the  friends  of  order,  and  to  involve  Rome  in  a 
general  conflagration.  The  leaders  of  this  plot  mot  on  the 
6th  of  Nov.,  63  B.  C.,  and  made  arrangements  for  its  speedy 
execution ;  but  tho  secret  was  revealed  by  Fulvia,  tho  mis- 
tress of  one  of  the  conspirators,  who  were  baffled  by  the 
vigilance  and  energy  of  Cicero.  On  tho  8th  of  November, 
Cicero  uttered  in  the  senate  his  first  oration  against  Cati- 
line, who  was  present  and  attempted  to  reply,  but  his  voice 
was  drowned  by  cries  of  "  Traitor !"  and  "  Parricide  !" 
Catiline  left  Rome  in  the  next  night,  and  went  to  the  camp 
of  Manlius,  who  was  his  accomplice  and  was  at  the  head 
of  an  army  in  Etruria.  Lentulus  and  other  conspirators 
who  remained  in  Rome  were  put  to  death  in  Dec.,  63  li.  C. 
The  army  of  the  senate  encountered  that  of  Catiline  near 
Pistoria  (now  Pistoia)  in  62  B.  C.  He  stimulated  the  courage 
of  his  soldiers  with  an  eloquent  harangue,  and  a  desperate 
battle  ensued,  in  which  Catiline  was  defeated  and  killed, 
with  about  3000  of  bis  partisans.  (See  SALLUST,  "  Bellum 
Catilinarinm ;"  ROSK,  "History  of  Catiline's  Conspiracy," 
1813;  CICEKO,  "Orationcs  in  Catilinam.") 

Cat'kin,  or  A'ment  (amentum),  in  botany,  a  term  ap- 

;lied  to  a  form  of  inflorescence  of  which  the  willow,  poplar, 
irch,  and  alder  afford  examples.  It  is  a  close  spike  of 
numerous  small,  unisexual  flowers,  destitute  of  calyx  and 
corolla,  and  furnished  with  scale-like  bracts.  The  trees 
which  bear  catkins  form  the  natural  order  AHE.NTAI  F .»: 
(which  see). 

Cat'lettsburg,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Boyd  co., 
Ky..  on  the  Ohio  River,  at  the  moirh  of  the  Big  Sandy, 
about  l.'iO  miles  K.  N.  E.  of  Frankfort.  It  has  a  trade  in 
lumber,  various  manufactures,  a  weekly  new-paper,  and  a 
State  normal  school.  P.  1019.  Kn.  "CrsTit  u.  MKTHOIUST." 

Cat'lin,  a  post-township  of  Vermilion  co.,  111.    P.  1826. 

Catlin,  a  township  (if  Chciuung  eo..  \.  Y.     Pop.  1  ::!-'• 

Catlin  i(fKonGK),  an  American  traveller  and  artist, 
born  in  Wilkesharre,  Pa.,  in  1796.  He  passed  many  years 
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among  the  North  American  Indians,  and  published  "  Illus- 
trations of  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Condition  of  the 
North  American  Indians,"  with  engravings  ('2  v«K.  IS1I). 
He  exhibited  in  Europe  his  Indian  gallery  and  collection. 
Died  in  Jersey  City  Dec.  23,  1872,  aged  seventy-eight. 

( 'at 'mint,  or  <  'at  'nip  (ffepeta  Calaria),  an  herbaceous 
plant  of  the  natural  order  Labiata-.  is  a  native  of  Europe, 
and  is  a  common  weed  in  the  U.  S-,  but  not  indigenous 
here.  It  has  cordate  and  crenato  leaves,  which  are  whitish, 
downy  underneath,  and  emit  a  peculiar  odor.  Cats  lire 
extremely  fond  of  this  plant,  which  they  eat  with  avidity 
and  signs  of  excitement. 

Ca'tO,  a  post-township  of  Montcalm  CO.,  Mich.    P.  523. 

Cato,  a  post-township  of  Cayuga  co.,  X.  Y.     P.  2091. 

<  'at  ii,  a  post-township  of  Manitowoc  co.,  Wis.    P.  1675. 

Cato  (DioNvsirs),  a  Latin  moralist  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, of  whom  nothing  is  known,  is  the  reputed  author  of 
a  small  volume  of  moral  precepts,  entitled  '•  Disticha  do 
Moribus  ad  Filium,"  which  was  a  popular  book  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Each  precept  is  expressed  in  two  hexameter 
verses.  Great  difference  of  opinion  exists  respecting  the 
merit  of  this  work. 

Cato  (MARCI-S  Poncirs),  often  called  CATO  CEXSORIUS 
(i.e.  "Cato  the  Censor"),  a  celebrated  Roman  statesman 
nnd  patriot,  born  of  a  plebeian  family  at  Tuscuhim  in  234 
B.  C.  He  was  surnamcd  run  ELDER,  to  distinguish  him 
from  Cato  Uticonsis.  Ho  fought  against  Hannibal  in  the 
second  Punic  war,  after  the  end  of  which  he  cultivated  a 
small  Sabiuo  farm,  adopted  a  simple  and  frugal  mode  of 
life,  and  became  a  model  of  austere  and  pristine  Roman 
virtue.  Having  removed  to  Rome,  he  gained  distinction 
ns  an  advocate  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  was  elected 
pnctor  in  IDS  B.  C.  He  was  chosen  consul  in  195,  and 
commanded  an  army  in  Spain,  where  he  displayed  superior 
military  talents,  and  was  so  successful  that  he  received  a 
triumph  on  his  return  to  Rome.  In  the  year  184  he  was 
elected  censor,  in  which  capacity  ho  acted  with  uncommon 
rigor.  He  was  a  zealous  asserter  of  old-fashioned  princi- 
ples, and  opposed  the  growing  tendency  to  luxury,  and  all 
innovations,  good  or  bad.  He  was  an  implacable  enemy 
of  Carthage,  and  often  repeated  in  the  senate  the  phrase 
Delenda  eat  Carthago  ("  Carthage  must  be  destroyed  ).  Ho 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  a  treatise  on  agriculture  ("Do 
Re  Rustica"),  which  is  extant.  Died  in  149  B.  C.  (See 
1'i.iTAiiCH,  "Life  of  Cato;"  COIINELITS  NEPOS,  "Cato;" 
LIVY,  "History  of  Rome;"  WEBER,  "Programma  de  M.  , 
P.  Catonis  Vita  ct  Moribus.") 

Cato  (MARCCS  PORCIUS),  surnamcd  THE  YWXOER  and 
UTICEXSIS  (i'.  e.  "  of  Utica"),  an  eminent  Roman  patriot  and 
statesman,  born  in  95  B.  C.,  was  a  great-grandson  of  the 
preceding.  He  studied  and  adopted  the  doctrines  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Stoic  philosophers.  In  72  B.  C.  ho  served 
in  the  campaign  against  Spartacus.  Having  been  elected 
quiestor  (treasurer),  he  effected  some  reforms  in  the  treasury 
department.  Ho  became  tribune  of  the  people  in  63  B.  C., 
and  heartily  co-operated  with  Cicero,  who  was  then  consul, 
in  his  efforts  to  defeat  the  treason  of  Catiline  and  his  ac- 
complices. He  opposed  the  triumvirs,  Ca>sar,  Potnpey,  and 
Crassus,  after  they  had  formed  a  coalition.  In  54  B.  C.  he 
was  chosen  pnctor,  and  used  his  power  to  prevent  bribery 
in  elections.  He  was  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  cor- 
ruption, and  inflexible  in  his  adherence  to  what  ho  consid- 
ered the  right  and  the  patriotic  policy.  As  a  candidate  for 
the  consulship  he  was  defeated,  because  he  declined  to  gain 
votes  by  bribery  and  other  means  which  were  customary, 
but  not  strictly  right.  In  the  civil  war  which  began  about 
49  B.  C.  he  adhered  to  the  side  of  the  senate  and  Poinpey. 
He  was  not  present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  soon  after 
which  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the  army  in  Africa, 
Imt  ho  resigned  the  command  to  Scipio.  The  republican 
cause  having  been  ruined  by  the  defeat  of  that  army  at 
Thapsus  in  40  B.  C.,  Cato  killed  himself  at  Utica  in  the 
year.  He  was  regarded  as  a  model  of  pure  and  dis- 
interested virtue.  (See  DHI-MAXX,  "  Guschichto  Roms;" 
PLUTARCH,  "  Life  of  Cato  the  Younger.") 

Catoc'tin,  a  township  of  Frederick  co.,  Md.    P.  1326. 

Ca'ton,  a  post-township  of  Steubcn  co.,  N.  Y.    P.  1544. 

Catoo'sa,  a  county  of  Georgia,  bordering  on  Tenncs- 

Ami,    IT.'i   square    miles.      H    is   drained   by    Chickn- 

mauga  Creek.     The  surface  is  hilly.     Wool  and  grain  arc 

important  products.     It  is  intersected  by  the  Western  and 

Atlantic  R.  R.     Capital,  Ringgold.     Pop.  4409. 

Catoosa  Springs,  a  saline  chalybeate  spring  of  Ca- 
toosa  co.,  (!a.  There  are  accommodations  for  several  hun- 
dred visitors,  and  the  springs  are  extensively  patronized 
in  the  summer. 

Catoptrics,     Pec  REFLECTION-  or  LIGHT. 

Cats  [Lat.  Cattiiw],  (JAKOB),  an  eminent  Dut  :h   poet, 


born  at  Brouwcrshaven,  in  Zealand,  in  1577.  He  studied 
law,  which  he  practised.  He  also  filled  several  high  civil 
offices.  He  was  grand-pensionary  of  Holland  from  H,:;r, 
to  1648,  when  he  became  keeper  of  the  grand  seal.  His 
poems  were  very  popular.  He  wrote  "  Moral  Emblems," 
fables,  songs,  allegories,  etc.,  which  are  distinguished  by 
simplicity  of  style  and  good  moral  tendency.  Died  in 
1660.  (See  ALSCHE,  "  Conimentatio  de  J.  Catsio,"  1828.) 

Cat's  Eye,  a  beautiful  variety  of  chalcedonic  quartz 
of  various  shades  of  greenish-gray  or  brownish-red.  It 
displays,  when  polished,  a  peculiar  pearly  opalesccnco 
(chatoyance)  or  floating  internal  light,  much  resembling 
the  mutable  reflections  exhibited  by  the  contracted  pupil 
of  tho  eye  of  a  cat.  This  results  from  the  parallel  arrange- 
ment of  the  minute  fibres  of  the  mineral  or  of  the  fibres  of 
amianthus  or  asbestos  which  it  contains.  It  is  obtained 
chiefly  in  Ceylon,  and  is  found  in  Scotland.  It  is  used  in 
jewelry,  and  is  cut  en  cubochon. 

Cats'kill,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Greene  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Cats- 
kill  Creek,  34  miles  below  Albany,  and  109  miles  by  rail 
N.  of  New  York.  It  contains  a  court-house,  seven  churches, 
two  national  banks,  and  two  newspaper-offices.  Pop.  3791 ; 
of  Catskill  township,  7677.  The  Hudson  River  R.  R.  passes 
on  the  other  side  of  tho  river. 

Catskill  Group,  tho  uppermost  division  of  the  Devo- 
nian system  in  America.  It  was  named  from  the  Catskill 
Mountains,  which  were  supposed  to  be  formed  of  these 
rocks,  but  are  now  known  to  be  mainly  composed  of  strata 
of  the  Chemung  group.  The  Catskill  rocks  are  best  seen 
in  tho  northern  counties  of  Pennsylvania — Tioga,  Bradford, 
Potter,  etc.  They  are  mainly  red  sandstones  and  shales, 
and  contain  as  characteristic  fossils  the  scales  and  bones 
of  large  ganoid  fishes. 

Catskill  Mountains,  of  New  York,  a  group  of  the 
great  Appalachian  system,  included  mostly  in  Greene 
county.  The  highest  summit,  Hunter  Mountain,  has  an 
altitude  of  4050  feet.  On  the  border  of  the  eastern  ter- 
races are  the  Overlook  House,  placed  at  an  elevation  of 
2977  feet,  and  the  Catskill  Mountain  House,  at  2235  feet 
above  the  Hudson.  The  last,  which  has  long  been  a  favor- 
ite summer  resort,  is  about  12  miles  W.  of  the  village  of 
Catskill.  The  summits  of  the  mountains  command  exten- 
sive and  beautiful  prospects.  The  view  at  sunrise  from 
these  mountain-houses  is  magnificent  and  beautiful  in 
the  highest  degree.  The  scenery  of  this  group  is  diver- 
sified by  cascades,  rocky  precipices,  small  lakes,  and  deep 
ravines. 

Cat's-Tail  Grass,  a  name  of  the  Phlcum  pratcme. 
(Sec  TIMOTHY.) 

Cat  Tail,  or  Cat's  Tail  (  Ti/pha  lati/uHa),  an  aquatic 
herbaceous  plant  of  the  order  Typhacea1,  is  indigenous  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Europe.  It  bears  flowers  in  a  long  and  very 
dense  cylindrical  spike  terminating  the  stem.  Its  leaves 
are  of  late  employed  with  success  in  France  as  a  material 
for  paper-making. 

Cattarau'gus,  a  county  of  Western  New  York,  bor- 
dering on  Pennsylvania.  Area,  1334  square  miles.  It  is 
intersected  by  tho  Alleghany  Hivcr,  and  hounded  partly 
on  the  X.  by  Cattaraugus  Creek.  The  surface  is  uneven 
or  hilly;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Dairy  products,  grain,  anil 
potatoes  are  largely  produced.  Leather,  lumber,  cooper- 
age, metallic  wares,  flour,  cheese,  saddlery,  etc.  are  among 
tho  manufactures.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Erie,  the  Atlantic 
and  Great  Western,  and  the  Buffalo  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia R.  Rs.  Capital,  Ellicottsville.  Pop.  43,909. 

Cattaraugus,  a  post-village  of  New  Albion  township, 
Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Erie  R.  R.,  22  miles  E.  of 
Dunkirk. 

Cat'taro,  a  seaport-town  of  Austria,  in  Dalmatia.  on 
tho  Gulf  of  Cattaro,  about  37  miles  S.  E.  of  Ragusa.  It  is 
situated  at  the  base  of  a  steep  limestone  hill,  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  is  surrounded  with  walls.  It  has  a  castle  on 
a  precipitous  rock,  a  cathedral,  and  several  churches.  It 
was  formerly  tho  capital  of  a  small  republic  of  tho  samo 
name.  Pop'.  3589. 

Cat'taro,  Boc'ca  di  (I.e.  "Gulf  of"),  a  tortuous 
inlet  of  the  Adriatic,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  tho  coast  of 
Dalmatia,  is  .'10  miles  long.  It  is  protected  from  winds  by 
high  mountains  on  several  sides,  and  forms  the  best  harbor 
in  Ihi!  Adriatic.  Tho  entrance  from  tho  sea  into  this  gulf 
is  about  li  miles  wide. 

Cat'tcgat,  or  Kattegat  (ane.  Codnnn»  fUnim),  a  part 
of  the  ocean  whieh  separates  Denmark  from  Sweden  and 
washes  tho  eastern  side  of  Jutland.  It  communicates  with 
the  Baltic  by  three  channels — tho  Great  licit,  the  Littlo 
Belt,  nnd  the  Sound.  On  the  other  side  tho  Skager-Ilael; 
connects  it  with  the  German  Ocean.  It  is  about  150  miles 
ad  85  miles  wide.  Dangerous  sand-banks  occur  in  it 
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Cattell' (  ALEXANDER  G.),  bom  iii  Sain,,.  X.J.,  Feb.  12, 

181(1.        Ill'     became    II    Mil ssflll    lIHTI'llillll     lit'    Philadelphia 

in  is  Hi,  becoming  president  i't  tin-  ('urn  Exchange  uinl  of 

the  Corn  Exchange  Hunk.     In  1855  he  removed  to  Mor- 

chantville,  N.  J.,  unit  was  I,'.  S.  Senator  I'romX.  J.  lsfifi-71. 

Cattcll  (Win. mi  OAJRDAT),   D.  P.,  a  brother  of  the 

preceding,  was   born  in  Salem.  X.  .1..  A  r  grad- 

uated ul    Princeton  College  in  Is  Is.  at  Princeton  Th 

ir;t  I  Sr  mi  nary  in  1  S.»L',  heraluc  p  rote -snr  of  ancient  lan^liagCB 

at  Lafayette  College  in  Is. '>.">.  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church 
at  Harrisbiirg,  l'ii.,  in  Isiln.  uinl  president  of  Lafayette  Col- 
lege in  1SIU.  His  administration  of  tin-  atlairs  of  the  col- 
lego  has  been  marked  by  energy  and  success. 

Cat'tle  [Old  Eug.  cniel,  "chattels,"  " goods,"  because 
in  ancient  times  a  man's  cattle  were  his  principal  goods], 
a  collective  term  which  in  its  widest  sense  include-  all 
domestic  animals,  and  in  the  usage  of  some  writers  in 
also  deer  ami  other  wild  grazing  animals.  In  America, 
however,  its  n[<|ilieatimi  is  limited  very  generally  1"  beasts 
of  tile  BttMlel  /)'"«  t'nn-nn,  the  domestic  o\,  tile  "  neat  Cat- 
tle "  or  "  black  ealtlo  "  (if  Kritish  writers.  There  n re  man  v 
varieties  or  "  breeds  "  of  entile,  some  of  which,  ill  Southern 
Asia,  are  distinguished  by  a  largo  hump  or  mass  of  fat 
upon  the  shoulders.  The  original  wild  stock  from  which 
cattle  are  descended  is  nut  well  known.  The  principal 
breeds  in  tin-  I'.  I S.  are  of  British  origin.  The  old  "na- 
tive "  stock  is  of  extremely  mixed  desrent,  but  of  lato  years 
mueh  attention  has  been  paid,  with  the  best  results,  to  the 
rearing  of  puro-blonded  and  ••  grade"  stock.  The  best  are 
the  ••  short-horn"  or  "Durham"  breed,  which  prodn 
oellent  beet1  cattle,  ami  are  extensively  reared  in  the  1'.  S., 
chiefly  for  fattening  purposes;  the  '•  ilerclords,"  for  work- 
ing oxen  and  beef:  the  beautiful  "Dcvons:"  tin- ••  Ayr- 
shires,"  pri/.ed  t'ur  milking  qualities;  the  "Jerseys"  or 
"Alderneys,"  which  yield  extremi'ly  rich  and  excellent 
milk.  The  continent  of  Europe  has  many  fine  breeds  which 
are  little  known  ill  the  U.  S..  though  tlie  ••  Dutch"  and 

"  Iliilstein  "  eallle  have  been  introdil 1.       The  Texas  cattle 

arc  descended  chielly  from  Spanish  stock.  (Sec  SOLON 
ROBINSON,  -  Facts  for  Farmers/') 

Cattol'ica,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Gir- 
genti,  14  miles  \.  W.  of  the  city  of  Girgcnti.  It  has  pro- 
ductive sulphur-mine).  Pop. 

Cntul'Itis  (VALEim-s),  a  Roman  lyric  poet  of  high 
reputation,  was  born  at  or  near  Verona  about  XT  1!.  C.  lie 
became  in  early  life  a  resident  of  Rome,  and  enjoyed  the 
society  of  Cicero  and  Ceesar.  Ho  was  the  first  Roman  who 
excelled  in  lyric  poetry.  He  wrote,  besides  numerous  odes 
and  epigrams,  a  heroic  or  narrative  poem  entitled  "The 
Nuptials  of  1'eleus  and  Thetis."  which  is  his  longest  work, 
and  a  poem  called  ••  Atys,"  which  is  highly  commended. 
The  date  of  bis  death  is  unknown.  One  hundred  and  six- 
tcen  of  his  poems  are  extant.  They  are  admired  for  the 
exquisite  grace  and  beauty  of  their  style,  but  are  grossly 
licentious.  Died  about  4T  B.  C. 

Cat'ulus  (QnxTi's  LI-TATU-S),  a  Roman  general  and 
writer.  He  was  chosen  consul  and  a  colleague  of  Gains 
Marina  in  102  B.  0.  Catulus  and  Marius  commanded  two 
armies,  which  united  and  defeated  the  I'imbri  near  Vcroclli 
in  llll  li.  C.  He  was  a  partisan  of  Sulla  in  the  civil  war. 

Having  been  i lemncd  to  death  by  the  .Marian  party,  he 

killed  himself  in  8T  B.  C.  His  works  are  lost  except  two 
epigrams. 

Catulus  (Qi-iXTi-s  LrTATiirs),  a  son  of  tho  preceding, 
was  acnn.-crvutiveand  meritorious  statesman.  Ho  became 
consul  in  TS  I!.  ('.,  and  censor  in  the  year  fi.'i.  Cicero  ap- 
plied to  him  the  epithet  "efctrurimu"  ("illustrious'). 
Died  in  till  I!,  c. 

Cau'ca,  a  river  of  South  America,  rises  in  the  Andes 
and  Hows  nearly  northward  through  Popayan,  Cauca.  and 
Antioqula.  After  a  course  of  600  miles  it  enters  the  Mag- 
dalena  in  lat.  9°  25'  N.  The  valley  of  the  Cauca  is  one  of 
the  most  fertile  and  populous  districts  of  South  America. 

Cauca,  a  stale  of  the  republic  of  Colombia.  The  sur- 
face is  partly  mountainous.  Area.  i;s,:;uo  Knglish  squire 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  river  Cauca.  Capital,  Po- 
payan. Pop.  in  1S70,  4:!."i.Tns. 

Canca'sian  (f.«.  ••  pertaining  to  Caucasus "),  a  term 

somewhat  loosely  employed  to  desi  gnatc  the  principal  white 
races  of  mankind.  The  Circassians  and  Georgians  dwell- 
ing at  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus  have  been  taken  as  the 
type  of  the  Cauea-ian  nM,  mid  MiL'L'cstcd  the  name.  Ac- 
cording to  I'dumcnhaeh.  the  CanOaMMI  rare  is  the  principal 
of  the  five  divisions  of  the  human  family,  and  the  original 
stock  from  which  the  other  races  l,.nr  sprung.  It  also 
forms  one  of  the  three  varieties  of  Cuvier.  It  con 
the  most  enlightened  and  powerful  nations  of  the  earth,  in- 
cluding, besides  the  Aryan  races  i  see  AIIVAI.  the  II' 
Phoenicians,  and  Arabs.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cau- 


casiis, so  long  held  to  be  types  of  the  European  v.i 
arc  now  by  some  excluded  from  it  altogether,  and  ci. 
with  the  Mongols.  The  que-lion  ol  th.'ir  rclation-hi; 

very  obscure  one.  The  basis  upon  which  the  theory  of  the 
Caucasian  type  was  formed  is  thus  state. I  by  Lai: 
"  lilumenbach  bad  a  solitary  Georgian  skull,  and  that 
skull  was  the  finest  in  his  collection,  that  ol  a  Greek  being 
I  tho  next.  Hence  it  was  taken  as  the  type  of  the  sknll  of 
the  more  organized  divisions  of  ..,,  M ,,,•..  than 

this,  it  gave  ils  name  to  the  type,  and  introduced  the  tctm 

Oaneanan,     Never  has  a  single  bead  d. more  h:. 

science  than  was  done  in  the  way  of  posthumous  ,„;.«  -hief 
by  this  well-shaped  head  of  a  female  from  Georgia."  At 
commonly  used,  the  term  Caucasian  is  objectionable,  as 
confounding  under  one  name  nations  (as,  for  example,  the 
Arabs  and  Germans)  who  have  at  best  a  very  remote  rela- 
tionship :  while  it  bus  often  led  to  a  still  greater  error — 
that  of  separating,  on  trivial  and  superficial  grounds,  na- 
tions who  are  unquestionably  closely  related,  such  as  the 
dark-complexioned  Hindoos  and  the  light-coinplexioned 
Teutons  and  Celts.  It  is  as  if  a  botanist,  instead  of  class- 
ify ing  fruits  according  to  their  internal  structure  and  es- 
sential nature,  should  divide  them  into  classes  according 
to  their  color,  putting  the  yellow  fruits  into  one  division, 
the  red  into  another,  and  so  on. 

Caucasian  Prov'inccs,  or  Canca'sia,  a  portion 

of  the  Russian  empire,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  cen- 
tral chain  of  the  Cain-asns.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  on  the  W.  by  tho  Black  Sea,  being 
partly  in  Europe  and  partly  in  Asia.  The  European  por- 
tion, called  Cis-Caiieasia.  comprises  Circassia,  Caucasus, 
and  Daghcstan.  The  Asiatic  part,  called  Trans-Caucasia, 
comprises  Georgia.  Mingnlia.  and  Russian  Armenia,  and 
has  an  area  of  169,632  square  miles.  The  chief  towns  are 
Tiflis,  Stavropol,  Derbcnd,  and  Erivan.  (For  the  physical 
geography  of  this  region,  see  '  i  Pop.  4,661,824. 

Cau'casus  [Gr.  6  Kawcoiroc  or  6  KavKcurtf],  an  important 
and  lofty  mountain-range  which  extends  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Caspian,  and  forms  part  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  690  miles  long,  and  extends 
from  the  Peninsula  of  Tainan  on  the  Black  Sea,  in  an 
E.  S.  E.  direction,  to  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron  on  tho 
Caspian.  Connected  with  this  central  chain  are  several 
branches  or  transverse  ridges  on  both  sides.  The  culmina- 
ting point  of  tho  Caucasus  is  Mount  Elboorz,  which  is  near 
the  middle  of  tho  central  chain,  and  has  an  altitude  of 
about  18,570  feet.  Its  base  is  76liO  above  the  sea-lev  el. 
Tho  next  highest  is  Mount  Kasbek,  16,552  feet,  cast  of 
which  is  the  Daricl  Pass.  This  is  said  to  be  the  only  pass 
by  which  carriages  can  cross  the  Caucasus.  The  highest 
summits  of  this  chain  are  formed  of  trachyte  or  porphyry, 
below  which  occur  granite,  syenite,  etc.  Limestone,  slate, 
and  other  stratified  rocks  appear  at  (he  base  and  on  (he 
sides  of  these  mountains.  The  limit  of  perpetual  snow  is 
hero  about  11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Some 
parts  of  the  Caucasus  are  destitute  of  trees,  but  the  second- 
ary ranges  near  the  Black  Sea  are  covered  with  magnificent 
forests  of  oak,  beech,  ash,  maple,  and  walnut.  The  cereal 
grains  flourish  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the 
lower  valleys  produce  rice,  cotton,  indigo,  and  the  grape. 
The  principal  rivers  that  rise  among  these  mountains  are 
the  Kooban,  Koor,  and  Terek.  The  scenery  of  this  region 
is  said  to  be  very  beautiful  and  picturesque.  Among  it» 
minerals  are  copper,  iron,  and  lead.  Tho  inhabitants  of 
the- Caucasus  comprise  a  variety  of  tribes,  who  speak  dif- 
ferent languages  and  are  subject  to  Russia.  Among  these 
tribes  are  the  Circassians,  Georgians,  and  Lesghians. 
They  arc  noted  for  their  love  of  freedom  ;  and  to  maintain 
their  independence  they  waged  a  long  war  against  tho 
Russian  invaders,  which  was  terminated  by  the  capture  of 
their  leader.  Schamyl.  in  1859.  The  Caucasus  Mountains 
have  been  celebrated  from  a  remote  antiquity.  From  them 
(he  finest  physical  typo  of  man  derives  its  name,  the  Cau- 
casian race.  (See  Cu  CASIAN.) 

Caucasus,  Indian.    Sec  HiNiwo-Konsii. 

Cauehy  (Arorsrix  Lonsl.  a  French  mathematician, 
born  in  Paris  in  ITS'.i.  He  gained  a  prize  of  the  Institute 
in  ls|.)  f,,r  his  ••  Memoir  on  the  Theory  of  Waves."  lie 
became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  pi 
sor  of  mechanics  in  the  Polytechnic  School  in  Islii.  lie 
published,  besides  other  works.  "  Lectures  on  the  Differen- 
tial Calculus"  i  182ft),  and  su- eded  Biot  as  professor  of 

a.-ir nny  iii  1-I-.     Died  in  1857. 

Cau'cus,  a  meeting  of  legislators  or  citizens  for  the 
selection  of  candidates  to  be  supported  at  a  pending  > 
tion.  "  mil  direct  political   movements  ol 

ever  kind.     The  word  is  of  American  coinage,  and  li 
gave  it  bcinir  about  a  century  ago.  during  the  popular  dis- 
content  and   agitation    which   culminate'!   in  our  fathers' 
Revolutionary  struggle — Boston,  the  cradle  and  foci: 
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this  agitation,  being  then  a  straggling  maritime  village, 
mainly  supported  by  commerce  and  the  seaboard  fisheries, 
which  gave  importance  to  the  arts  subsidiary  to  naviga- 
tion. The  rulkt-ra  of  vessels  were  thus  relatively  numer- 
ous; they  were  robust,  active  citizens  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  they  were  enlisted,  heart  aud  soul,  in  the  patriot  cause. 
Their  work  was  done  at  the  North  End,  where  but  few 
houses  had  yet  been  built,  and  their  dwellings  were  mainly 
in  that  neighborhood.  11'  they  had  a  place  of  meeting  as 
a  craft,  it  would  naturally  bo  chosen  for  their  political 
gatherings  as  well;  and  the  Tories  or  loyalists,  seeing 
these  convened  at  the  calkers'  head-quarters,  would  call 
them  calken'  meetings,  implying  that  none  but  low-bred 
mechanics  and  their  like  were  hostile  to  the  royal  cause. 
CHIICIM — at  first  a  corruption  of  calkers — thus  became  the 
received  designation  of  a  political  meeting,  especially  if 
held  with  closed  doors.  The  word  first  appears  in  the 
diary  of  John  A<lams,  under  date  of  Feb.,  1753,  as  follows: 
"Tliis  day  found  that  the  r/wim  ''/,«/,  meets  at  certain  ; 
tiiu"s  in  tiie  garret  of  Tom  Duwcs.  a'l.jiltant  of  the  Boston 
(militia)  regiment."  Adams  adds  that  the  town-officers 
and  representatives  were  first  chosen  in  this  club  before 
they  were  elected  in  town  meeting.  Gordon's  "  History 
of  the  Revolution"  asserts  that  the  caucus  dates  back  at 
least  to  1725,  and  that  Samuel  Adams's  father  and  some 
twenty  others  devised  aud  employed  it  to  concentrate  the 
power'  of  the  town  in  their  own  hands.  He  adds  that 
Samuel  Adams  was  first  made  representative  of  Boston 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  caucus,  which  thence-  | 
forth  formed  an  important  part  of  the  machinery  whereby 
the  Revolution  was  incited  and  maintained. 

That  the  majority  of  a  legislative  body  should  hold  a 
caucus  for  the  selection  of  the  officers  of  that  body  cannot 
bo  reasonably  gainsaid,  the  minority  being  at  perfect  lib- 
erty to  do  likewise ;  while  any  member  of  the  majority, 
dissatisfied  with  its  choice,  may  claim  and  exercise,  if  he 
will,  the  right  to  bolt.  But  when,  about  130-1,  a  caucus  of 
the  Republican  (Joffersonian)  members  of  Congress  was 
held  expressly  to  recommend  persons  to  be  supported  at 
the  polls  by  Republicans  living  in  districts  represented  by 
Federalists,  thus  giving  to  the  people  of  those  districts  no 
voice  in  the  selection  of  their  candidates,  the  legitimacy  of 
the  assumption  involved  in  such  nominations  was  gravely 
questioned.  Yet  the  candidates  of  the  caucus  continued 
to  be  chosen — with  docility,  if  not  with  alacrity — until 
1824,  when  the  system  broke  down  ignominiously  upon 
William  II.  Crawford  of  Georgia  being  nominated  for 
President,  with  Albert  Gallatin  of  Pennsylvania  for  Vice- 
President.  This  ticket  was  badly  defeated,  the  friends  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  General  Andrew  Jackson,  and  Henry 
Clay,  forming  two-thirds  of  those  elected  to  either  House, 
uniting  in  a  public  recommendation  that  the  fiat  of  the 
caucus  be  disregarded — in  fact,  defied.  Mr.  Crawford  re- 
ceived less  than  a  fourth  of  the  electoral  votes ;  the  vote 
-randing  Jackson  99,  Adams  84,  Crawford  41,  Clay  37. 
This  sent  the  election  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  elected  Adams  by  a  coalition  of  the  supporters  of 
Adams  and  Clay ;  the  vote  standing — for  Adams,  13  States  ; 
Jackson,  7  ;  Crawford,  4.  This  was  the  last  caucus  of 
members  of  Congress  which  assumed  to  nominate  candi- 
dates for  the  people,  and  legislative  caucuses  with  like 
purposes  have  also  been  discarded  by  all  parties,  though 
caucuses  continue  to  be  held  for  the  choice  of  candidates  to 
be  supported  by  the  body  whose  members  make  ths  nomi- 
nation. 

The  first  nominating  national  convention  was  held  in 
1832  by  the  Anti-Masons,  who  presented  William  Wirt  of 
Maryland  for  President,  with  Nathaniel  Ellmaker  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  Vice-President.  In  1836  the  Democrats  held 
a  like  convention,  which  nominated  Martin  Van  Buren  of 
New  York  for  President,  with  Richard  M.  Johnson  of  Ken- 
tucky for  Vice-President.  The  Whigs  held  their  first  na- 
tional convention  at  Harrishurg  in  Dec.,  1S39,  and  pre- 
sented General  William  Henry  Harrison  of  Ohio  for  Presi- 
dent, with  John  Tyler  of  Virginia  for  Vice-President. 
These  were  elected  over  Van  Buren  and  Richard  M.  John- 
son, the  Democratic  incumbents,  who  hail  triumphed  four 
years  previously.  Each  and  every  national  party  has 
since  selected  its  candidates  mainly  by  a  delegated  con- 
vention. 

But  this  in  time  develops  abuses,  especially  in  the  case 
of  a  party  whose  nomination  all  hut  ensnn  s  an  election  ; 
and  the  latest  fashion  is  that  called  "  the  Crawford  county 
(Pennsylvania)  system,"  whereby  all  the  members  of  a 
party  residing  in  a  designated  district  arc  invited  to  attend 
a  poll  in  their  respective  precincts  and  cast  a  ballot  directly 
for  sheriff,  clerk,  etc.,  he  who  polls  the  largest  vote  for  any 
office  being  the  whole  party's  candidate  for  that  post.  But 
such  preliminary  elections,  being  unsanctioned  by  law,  are 
often  corrupted  by  systematic  frauds;  and  it  is  manifest 
that,  while  a  caucus  may  serve  for  the  choice  of  Speaker, 


clerk,  etc.,  of  a  legislative  body,  or  even  of  I".  S.  Senators 
by  a  legislature,  a  perfect  mode  of  selecting  candidates  for 
the  popular  suffrage  has  not  yet  been  devi.-.-d. 

HOHACE    GliEELEY. 

Caudebec,  a  handsome  seaport  town  of  France,  on 
the  right  bunk  of  the  Seine,  26  miles  E.  of  Havre,  was 
formerly  fortified.  It  has  a  remarkable  Gothic  church 
built  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  manufactures  of  cotton 
stuffs.  Pop.  2181. 

Caudebec-les-EIbeuf,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Scine-Iufcrieure,  on  the  river  Oison,  12  miles  S.  of 
Rouen.  It  has  manufactures  of  cloth.  Pop.  9184. 

Candc'te,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Murcia,  50  miles  E.  S.  E. 
of  Albacete,  was  formerly  fortified.  Here  arc  some  Roman 
remains.  Pop.  C413. 

C'au'dex,  a  Latin  word  signifying  a  "trunk  of  a  tree," 
was  also  a  botanical  term  applied  by  Linmuus  to  the  axis 
of  vegetation,  or  the  woody  centre  around  which  the  leafy 
organs  arc  arranged.  He  called  the  stem  candex  uecendem, 
and  the  root  caudex  descendens. 

<  .'incline  Forks  [Lat.  Fiirciilv  Caiidinn].  two  nar- 
row mountain-gorges  or  defiles  near  the  town  of  Caudium, 
in  ancient  Samnium.  They  are  celebrated  in  connection 
with  a  humiliating  disaster  which  the  Roman  army  suf- 
fered in  321  B.  C.  A  large  army  commanded  by  the  con- 
suls Titus  Veturius  and  Spurius  Postumius  were  marching 
against  the  Samnites.  According  to  Livy,  this  army,  sup- 
posing the  Samnites  to  bo  far  distant,  marched  through 
one  gorge  or  pass  into  a  small  valley  enclosed  by  high 
mountains,  and  soon  found  that  both  of  the  passes  were 
blocked  up  with  trees  and  stones.  The  Romans  were  com- 
pelled by  famine  to  surrender  unconditionally  to  Caius 
Pontius,  the  Samnite  general,  who  required  them  to  pass 
under  the  yoke,  and  then  permitted  them  to  return  to 
Rome.  Caudium  was  on  the  Appian  Way,  21  Roman  miles 
E.  of  Capua.  Niebuhr  expresses  an  opinion  that  the  Ro- 
mans must  have  been  defeated  in  battle  before  they  were 
shut  up  between  the  two  passes,  and  Cicero  twice  alludes 
to  the  battle  and  defeat  of  the  Romans  at  Caudium.  In 
one  place  he  says,  "  Cum  male  pugnatum  ad  Caudium 
esset."  (De  Officiis,  iii.,  30.)  s 

Cangh'denoy,  a  post-village  of  Hastings  township, 
Oswego  co.,  N.  Y.  Pop.  220. 

Caughnawa'ga,  a  village  of  Laprairio  co.,  province 
of  Quebec  (Canada),  at  the  foot  of  Lachine  Rapids  and  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  II  miles  from  Montreal.  It 
is  on  the  Montreal  Lachine  aud  Province  Line  Railway, 
and  is  entirely  inhabited  by  Iroquois  Indians,  who  num- 
ber about  500.  It  is  to  be  the  terminus  of  the  great  Caugh- 
nawaga  Ship  Canal.  (See  CANALS  OF  CANADA,  by  A.  J. 
RUSSELL,  C.  E.,  Crown  Inspector  of  Timber  Agencies.) 

Caul.     See  OMEXTI-M. 

Canlaincourt,  de  (ARMAND  AUGCSTIX  Louts),  duke 
of  Vicenza,  a  French  diplomatist,  born  in  Picardy  in  177:1, 
entered  the  army  about  1789,  and  obtained  the  rank  of 
general.  In  1897  or  1808  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Russia,  from  which  he  returned  in  1811.  He  afterwards 
served  in  the  army,  and  was  the  travelling  companion  of 
Napoleon  in  his  hurried  journey  from  Russia  to  Paris  in 

1812.  He  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign    affairs   in 

1813.  Died  in  1827. 

Cau'liflower  [Sp.  coliflor;  Ger.  niumcnknM,  i.  e. 
"  flowering  cole"],  a  highly-prized  variety  of  the  cabbage 
( /Iratsira  oleracea).  The  cauliflower  differs  from  the  other 
varieties  of  its  species,  its  leaves  being  not  fit  for  use.  The 
parts  eaten  are  the  flower-buds  and  the  stalks  of  the  plant 
transformed  by  cultivation,  and  forming  a  compact  mass. 
generally  of  a  white  color.  There  are  many  sub-varieties 
which  are  more  tender  than  the  ordinary  forms,  and  re- 
quire protection  during  winter.  The  seed  is  sown  in  hot- 
beds, that  the  plants  may  be  ready  for  planting  out  in 
spring.  Later  sowings  are  made  in  the  open  ground.  The 
cauliflower  requires  a  moist,  rich,  loamy  soil,  with  abun- 
dance of  manure,  and  careful  cultivation. 

Cau'line  [from  Lat.  cnulis,  a  "stem"],  a  botanical 
term  applied  to  any  parts  or  organs  which  grow  on  the 
stem  of  a  plant.  Leaves  which  arise  directly  from  the 
stems  are  called  cauline,  to  distinguish  them  from  radical 
leaves. 

Caulo'nia,  an  ancient  Greek  city  and  seaport  of  Italy, 
in  Bruttium,  between  Locri  and  the  Gulf  of  Scyllacium.  It 
was  an  important  city  about  500  B.  C.  According  to  Por- 
phyry, Pythagoras  sought  refuge  in  Canlonia  after  his  ex- 
pulsion from  Crotona.  The  people  of  Caulonia  formed  a 
league  with  those  of  Crotona  and  Sybaris.  In  389  B.  C. 
Dionysius  the  Elder  invaded  Magna  (Jru-cia  with  a  large 
army,  and  besieged  Caulonia,  which  ho  took.  Ho  then  re- 
moved the  inhabitants  to  Syracuse. 


(  Al   I.DI'TKUIS  -CAVAKiNAC. 
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Caulop'teris,  a  generic  name  fur  the  stems  of  fossil 

tree  terns  found  ill  tin-  carboniferous  and  tria-sie  measures. 
Tln-v  an-  hollow,  and  eowicd  with  markin;:-  -imilar  to  the 

h-at ' .-, -ars  uu  recent  tree-ferns.     Twelve  species  have  been 

described. 

Cans,  dr  fSu.oMoN',  a  French  cnL-inccr,  born  in  Nor- 
mandv,  is  con-nlered  by  his  countrymen  as  one  "f  the  in- 
\cntor-- ot  the  steam  engine.  Me  puhli.-hed  in  Idl.'i  a  work 
(in  motive-powers  entitled  ••  i  del  I  MOM  mou- 

\antc-,"  r'r.,  v,liir!i   iri'cs  :i   Iheoiciii  on  the  expansion  and 

condensation  of  steam.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
1630. 

Cnu'sfl,  a  Latin  word  extensively  used  by  the  ancient 

Humans  us  a  legal  and  political  term.  It-  m- 
applications  were  nearly  the  same  as  tho.-e  of  the  word 
i '"if*.'  in  Mn^lisii.  It  signified  in  law  a  "  la u  MI  it,"  :i  "  jn 
ili.'i:il  prod--- ;"  in  politics,  the  measures  or  principles 
adopted  by  one  parly  and  opposed  liy  another;  in  general, 
a  .-abject,  allair.  reason,  etc. :  efficient  cause,  or  that  which 
produces  any  effect. 

Cause,  in  law,  an  action  at  law  or  suit  in  equity  or  in 
a  court  of  probate.  It  is  found  in  such  connections  as 
the  follow  in^  :  "  matrimonial  cause,"  ••  testamentary  cause," 
"calendar  of  causes,"  "title  of  a  cause,"  etc.  etc. 

Cause,  in  O.VTUI.OHV  (which  seel,  means  in  general  any 
I'KIM  IIM.K  (which  see)  which  in  any  way  whatever  em- 

lira  'es  the  Illlol  Ml  I  which  see,  or  KMASON  (which  8Cc)  why 
anything  diverse  from  itself  exists.  The  principle  cor- 
respoudi'iit  with  thin  principle  is  called  KITKIT  (which 
and  the  relation  wuich  exists  between  cause  and  effect 
is  I'liiiHittifi/. 

Causes  have  been  divided  into  five  classes  (four  by  Arie- 
totle) :  I.  The  efficient  or  operative  cause.  Its  activity 
mav  be  intransitive — that  is,  im«i'n>,nt — -or  transitive  or 
transient — that  is.  fnxnt'nt.  The  efficient  cause  is  by 
pre-eminence  the  cause,  and  is  usually  meant  if  the  word 
MUM  is  not  qualified.  There  may  bo  r<'t]iti*iti>n  or  eojt- 
ilitio/iH,  even  to  the  decree  of  N/;I.  ,j,t,i  unit,  and  there  may 
In-  i, ...i,/',,, i,  but  these  ideas  are  not  to  he  confounded,  as 
they  often  are,  with  that  of  cause.  Efficient  causes  are 
subdivided  into  primary  and  secondary  ;  universal  or  gen- 
eral, and  particular;  principal  and  instrumental;  univoeal 
and  equivocal;  causes  /*•  >•  «<•  and  IK  r  (irriiftim;  adequate 
and  inadequate ;  free  and  necessary  ;  physical  and  moral ; 
proximate,  remote,  and  ultimate;  relative  and  absolute. 
There  is  in  the  train  of  causes  a  8itb<inti>ititt<ni,  and  this  is 
.M\  TF.it  i  A  T,  or  FORMAL  (which 

The  OXTOI.OGIC.U,  principles  deduced  are:  There  is  no 
ell'cet  without  a  cause;  out  of  nothing  nothing  comes; 
nothing  can  be  the  ctlicient  cause  of  itself;  two  things  can- 
not be  the  reciprocal  cause  of  each  other;  the  effect  and 
the  cause  are  filiaii/H  proportioned  to  each  other;  whatever 
is  in  the  effect  must  in  some  sense  be  in  the  eaustf;  the 
cause  of  the  cause  is  also  the  cause  of  the  effect;  the  same 
causes  always  produce  the  same  effects;  the  cause  must  be 
pi-o-.-nt,  cither  immediately  or  mediately,  with  that  which 
it  effects. 

II.  The  Material;  III.  The  Formal;  IV.  The  Exemplary 
(1'lato);  and  V.  The  Kinal  Cause. 

The  names  most  distinguished  in  connection  with  the 
philosophical  theories  of  cause  are — Heraelitus  and  Pro- 
tanoras  (denial  of  the  notion),  IMato  (idea,  matter,  opera- 
ti\c  principle ;  immediately  evident,  free  and  physical; 
conditional  and  absolute!.  Aristotle  (fourfold  division  ;  first 
cause  of  mot  ion),  lirutio  (principle,  internal:  cause,  ex- 
ternal: first  cause,  finah.  Hohhes  i  potency  and  act),  Des- 
cartes (anlitanoe  .  He  hi  Forge,  -Malebrancbe  (occasional 
iatc  cau-e;  cause  of  divine  acts  iden- 
tical with  cause  of  duinc  existence),  Locke  (appearance 
of  changes),  l,eibni(/.  ( pre-established  harnion  v  ),  Hnmc, 
lirown  (observation  of  sequence,  habit,  not  bv.  but  «{I>T, 
natural  iuslinct,  apart  from  reason,  blind  belief),  Kant  (a 
fundamental,  synthetical,  n  /,ri<iri  judgment,  a  postulate  of 
pure  reason,  category  of  relation  ).  Kcid.  Stewart  I  intuition), 
lie  liiran.  Cousin  i  s,-lf  con-ciou-nes-.  pi  r-onal  can-ation), 
Kicllte  l|iosilili','S  of  the  Kif,\.  self  originated  subjecli\c 
modification).  Sehellinjr,  Hegel  (spontaneity,  all  /,./,,//  has 
in  it  the  internal  impulse  and  power  to  becomi  i,  Hamilton 
(the  conditioned:  mental  impotence).  Schopenhauer  (the 
on  torthe  phenomenon  of  Will).  Amoni;  later  points 
made,  the  most  important  is  (bat  each  sphere  of  nature  is 

controlled  by  a  specific  i litieation  of  the  la  w  of  causality. 

All  the  \ien-'  an-  reducible  to  two:  the  conception  of  cause 
is  eitli-  irf,  and  each  oi'  these  is  either 

original  or  deri\  ative.  In  the  application  of  the  idea  of 
cause  arise  the  terms  causal  principle,  causal  judgment, 
causal  nexus,  causal  connection,  causal  union,  causal  rela- 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  specious  and  widely  accepted  fallacies 
is  that  cause  precede*  effect.  Cause  and  effect  are  absolute 


correlates,  »o  that  in  point  of  timr  cause  cannot  be  btfurt 
effect,  hut  the  two  ildii  of  the  relation  conn-  into  simulta- 

-    M    i-llc-ll.    c\ist    without    - 

As  a  term   of  relapon.  'Impendent   on   i  It- 

effect    on    call.-c.       '1  ll  •    onl.  r  ol     |,i  I'o  II  ,    I-   I  It-  I 

logical  and  mental.    Nor  is  it  true  that  a  thing  imisl 

/,,,,  it  beoomei  a  cause.     It  is  on1  that 

it    Shall    be  irlnil    il    beeolIlCI    a   cause.        II, nee   the  tl,,. 

of  an  eternal  mind,  the  acts  of  an   eten 
eternal.    In  the  world  about  us  all  that  /  < 

c   it  !»•  "Hi'  1  I-HUHI  ,  but  the   reason  of  this   i-  !  hut 

every  source  of  cause,  in  our  sphere,  is  also  an  rll'i  tl 
must  be  as  an  effect  I. -tore  it  can  n,  I  as  a  cause.      NI-M 

[il-tly  xinnift'Uti  010,/y  v  ith    the   p 
The  1 1  lie  coiii-cpl  ion  of  cull 

monstrably  not  that  of  sequence  in  time,  as  llunn  oont< 
but  the  ono  wo  have  given— to  wit,  that  cause  is  that  which 
contains  the  reason  ot  tin-  etiect,  and  hence  that  the  n 
is  a  necessary  on,  .  and  is  as  certain  where  we  cannot  pi 
its  result  as  where  ivc  can.      Innumerable  instance-:'  can  ]„• 
given  of  the  invariable  sequence,  f»  lime,  of  0110  thing  which 
is  not  the  effect  of  another. 

That  in  virtue  of  which  a  causal  agent  can  become  cause, 
we  call  power.  Some  of  the  postulates  which  hold  good  as  to 
cause  and  effect  in  the  >'/i.,/./.',nV  world  arc  not  demonstrably 
valid  in  the  organic,  and  seem  to  fail  entirely  in  the  sphere 
of  freedom  and  of  intellect.  So  complete  is  the  mind's  re- 
cognition of  the  nature  of  cause  that  on  a  statement  of  any 
number  of  purely  hyptithi-tinil  cit*r*  it  will  at  once  decide 
which  of  the  two  terms  is  cause,  which  is  effect,  if  the  state- 
ment is  such  as  to  help  the  mind  to  sec  which  of  the  terms 
must  contain  the  reason  of  the  other.  C.  P.  KUATTII. 

<  aiis Tic  [from  the  Or.  «oiu,  to  "burn"],  a  term  ap- 
plied to  substances  which  exert  a  disintegrating  or  destruc- 
tive effect  upon  animal  ti,--m  s.  They  usually  produce  a 
sensation  as  of  burning,  whence  the  name.  "  I.unin- 
tic"  is  the  silver-nitrate,  so  called  because  lunn  ( the  "  moon  ") 
is  the  old  alchemical  name  for  silver.  Caustic  lime,  pot- 
ash, soda,  and  magnesia  are  these  substances  when"  pure,  so 
called  to  distin^ui.h  them  from  their  less  active  carbon- 
ates. Many  other  chemical  reagents  are  used  in  surgery 
as  caustics,  notably  the  nitric,  chromic,  and  arscnious  acids. 

CAVSTK',  in  optics,  is  a  term  applied  to  curved  lines  and 
surfaces  formed  by  a  series  of  points  where  (from  the  inter- 
section of  reflected  or  refracted  rays)  the  heat  and  light 
are  most  intense.  Reflected  rays  produce  catacaustics 
— refracted  rays,  diacaustics.  The  study  of  caustic  sur- 
faces and  curves  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  con- 
struction of  lenses  and  mirror.".  For  example,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  caustic  by  reflection  from  a  paraboloid  of 
revolution  is  reduced  to  a  point  when  the  incident  rays  are 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  paraboloid.  For  this  reason 
parabolic  reflectors  have  been  introduced  with  great  suc- 
cess into  many  optical  instruments. 

Cau'tery  [Gr. «ai>Tijpior,  a  "branding-iron  "],  in  surgery, 
the  application  of  a  white-hot  iron  or  of  a  moxa.  It  is 
otherwise  called  "actual  cautery,"  to  distinguish  it  from 
"  potential  cautery,"  or  the  application  of  a  chemical  re- 
agent as  a  caustic.  "Cautery"  is  also  the  small  iron  insti  u 
ment  which  is  heated  and  applied  in  this  operation.  The  ac- 
tual cautery  is  useful  in  destroying  certain  morbid  find  gan- 
grenous ti.-sues,  in  staying  haemorrhages,  and  in  relieving 
severe  local  pain.  It  has  a  valuable  derivative  effect  in 
many  eases,  and  when  properly  applied  produces  com- 
paratively little  pain.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  produce 
a  slight,  and  sometimes  a  profound  local  effect. 

Can't  ion  [from  the  Lat.  caieo,  cautnm,  to  "  be  on  one's 
guard  "].  a  legal  term  derived  I'n.m  the  Roman  law,  and 
employed  in  the  admiralty  courts.  It  is  substantially 
equivalent  in  meaning  to  security  or  bail.  When  security 
i^  --iven  under  oath,  it  is  c-.lled  "juratory  caution."  The 
word  i-nninni  is  employed  in  the  same  general  sense  in 
Scotch  law. 

Cavaignac  (GoDErnor),  a  French  republican  journal- 
.  Ot    Jean    linptistc  Ca\aignac  I  1  7(i-'-IM!'J),  who  fig- 
ured  in  the  Revolution,  bora  in  Paris  in  IMI|.     II. 
driven  into  exile  iu  ls:;.'i.  returned  in  IS4I,  and  became  one 
of  tin-  editors  "t   ••  La  Keforme."     He  was  i.ne  of  th. 
popular  leaders  of  the  liberal  party.     Died  .May  5,  1845. 

Cavaignnc  (Lot  is  KI-I;KXK  i.  an  eminent  Krench  gene- 
ral and  statc.-man.  brother  <d'  the  preceding,  was  born  in 
Paris  (let.  la.  1SIIL'.  Me  served  with  distinction  in  Algeria, 
to  winch  be  wa-  -cut  in  !>:"-'.  became  a  colonel  ill  IS4l.and 

governor  of  the  pro\  im f  Orall  in  1S47.     In  .Mar..  IMS. 

be  w-as  appointed  i:"1-  ernor-general  of  Algeria,  and  in  the 
next  month  was  in\  ited  by  Lamartine  to  come  to  Paris  and 
defend  the  tr'ivernment  against  the  mob.  He  reached  that 
capital  on  the  17th  of  May.  ami  was  thin  appointed  minis- 
ter of  war.  Me  displayed  much  energy,  skill,  and  pr, 
of  mind  in  his  operations  against  the  Socialists  and  Com- 
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munists,  who  began  a  great  insurrection  in  Paris  June  23, 
ami  were  defeated  in  a  battle  which  lasted  three  days. 
Alimit  the  28th  of  June  he  was  chosen  rlnf  <!><  /mucoii-  e*t- 
entif,  or  president  of  the  republic,  by  the  National  Asscm- 
lih.  He  was  a  raodenitc  republican,  and  u.-cd  his  power 
with  clemency.  In  the  autumn  of  ISIS  h«  was  a  eiuulidate 
for  tin-  office  of  president,  and  received  l,44(v!02  votes, 
but  was  defeated  by  Louis  Kapoleon.  lie  retired  from 
power  on  the  20th  of  Dec.,  and  took  his  scat  in  the  Nation- 
al Assembly.  He  was  excluded  from  political  life  by  the 
emtp-fttat  ot  Dec.,  1851.  and  by  his  refusal  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Napoleon  III.  Died  Oct.  28,  1857. 
(See  HF.NHI  MOST-FORT,  ••  Biographic  du  General  Cavai- 
gnac,"  1848.) 

Cavaillon  (ano.  Cabcllin'),  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Yauchise,  on  the  river  Durance,  IB  miles  S.  E.  of 
A\  iu'ii..n.  It  has  an  old  cathedral  and  remains  of  »  Roman 
triumphal  arch.  Here  arc  manufactures  of  silk  twist  and 
vermicelli.  Pop.  8034.  I'ltbellin  was  a  city  of  the  ancient 
-.  and  Pliny  calls  it  an  ojipitliim  Liiiiiinm. 

Cavalier'  [Sp.  tabnllera  ;  It.  curnHcrc,  from  the  Lat. 
c«4<iMi«,  a  "horse"],  an  Anglicized  French  word,  signifies 
a  horseman,  a  knight,  an  armed  horseman,  a  gentleman  (at- 
tendant on  a  lady),  a  gallant,  a  soldier  who  fights  on  horse- 
back. In  English  history  it  is  applied  to  the  royalist  party 
which  fought  for  Charles  I.  against  the  Roundheads.  Ca- 
rn/iiT  is  the  French  for  the  knight  in  the  game  of  chess. 

c  \\  U.M-:II.  in  fortification  of  the  old  school,  is  a  defence- 
work  constructed  on  the  tcrre-plein  or  level  ground  of  a 
bastion.  It  rises  to  a  height  varying  from  eight  to  twelve 
feet  above  the  rampart,  and  hns  a  parapet  about  six  feet 
high.  Its  uses  are  to  command  any  rising  ground  held  by 
the  enemy  within  cannon  shot,  and  to  guard  the  curtain, 
or  plain  wall  between  two  bastions,  from  being  enfiladed. 

Cavalier  (Jons),  (1679-81  (Morel  says  1685)  1710), 
often  styled  the  ••'  liaker's  boy  of  Anduzc."  be.-uuse  at  one 
time  apprenticed  to  that  trade,  was  the  son  of  a  Protestant 
peasant  of  the  Cevenncs,  of  the  village  of  Ribaute  near 
Anduze  (Hard),  and  in  his  early  youth  served  as  a  shep- 
herd lad  or  herdsman.  When  the  Cevenol  uprising  in 
defence  of  the  Protestant  religious  rights  broke  out  in 
Languedoo  in  1702,  Cavalier,  who  had  fled  in  1701  for  safety 
to  Geneva,  returned  to  share  the  lot  of  his  persecuted 
brethren,  and  was  soon  after  recognized  as  their  military 
commandcr-in-chief.  Such  was  his  instinctive  military 


his  rude  volunteers  under  a  rigid  system  of  discipline,  such 
as  Martinet  would  have  envied,  and  made  them  amatch  for 
triple  (if  not  quintuple)  their  number  of  the  very  best  reg- 
ulars opposed  to  them.  His  grand  tactics  were  unexcep- 
tionable, and  his  handling  of  troops  on  the  field  of  battle 
perfection  itself.  He  could  make  them  perform  with  re- 
sultive  effect  the  most  complicated  evolutions  under  the 
severest  fire,  demonstrating  that  ho  was  one  of  the  rarest 
of  mortal  phenomena,  uniting  a  power  of  control,  in- 
struction, and  influence  such  as  scarcely  any  general  on 
record  has  proved  equal  to.  Very  shortly  after  he  first  ex- 
crciscd  any  command  he  undoubtedly  became  by  election 
or  unanimous  choice  commander-in-chicf  (commandaut- 
ge'ne'ral)  of  all  the  Camisard  or  Cevenol  insurgents  in  arms. 
.Miehelet  and  others  question  this  fact,  and  attribute  the 
chieftainship  to  the  charming  or  exquisite  Roland,  but  the 
facts  as  set  forth  by  Morel  (i.,  vii.,  viii.),  and  the  language 
used  by  Roland  himself,  who  addresses  Cavalier  as  "com- 
mandant les  troupes  religionaires,  ou  il  so  trouvera,  en 
Languedoe,"  would  set  the  question  at  rest,  were  it  not 
further  established  by  his  possession  of  absolute  power  of 
life  and  death  in  all  cases  upon  his  own  personal  judg- 
ment, without  calling  a  council  of  war.  That  he  never 
abused  this  enormous  prerogative,  at  the  same  time  (bat 
he  did  exercise  it,  testifies  to  a  remarkable  self-control 
in  a  young  man  of  twenty.  In  the  organization  of  the 
<Y\enol  forces  Cavalier  was  called  upon  to  draw  upon 
the  almost  obsolete  resources  of  the  past  as  to  weapons, 
as  well  as  to  improvise  them  until  his  men  were  iinned 
with  the  best  firearms  of  the  day.  captured  from  his  ad- 
\er.-aries.  lie  even  improvised  cannon,  but  never  had  time 
to  lir-ing  them  into  the  field. 

To  enter  closely  into  all  the  details  of  the  career  of  this 
Cromwell  in  miniature,  or  of  a  mountain-warfare  which 
under  his  supreme  command  did  not  last  over  two  years. 
is  impossible  within  the  space  accorded.  His  greatest  and 
must  glorious  engagement  was  that  of  Nages  (16th  April, 
171)1),  which  was  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  by  the  cele- 
brated engineer  and  map-maker,  Cassini,  for  a  special  indi- 
cation upon  his  map  of  the  district  in  which  it  occurred. 
I'pon  this  field,  surprised  through  the  physical  prostration 
of  his  men,  and  no  fault  of  his  own,  and  surrounded  by 


six  or  seven  to  his  one,  Cavalier  extricated  himself,  and  in 
so  far  defeated  the  finest  soldiery  in  France  that  ho  foiled 
all  the  plans  of  their  best  commanders.  His  tactics  were 
not  only  astonishing  in  their  precision,  but  sufficiently  ad- 
mirable in  their  originality  to  extort  the  praise  of  his  ad- 
versaries; and,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  the  military 
capacity  of  this  comparative  youth  exceeded  the  heroic 
courage  and  unsurpassable  devotion  of  the  troops  he  had 
made  and  commanded.  Although  he  enjoyed  the  triumph  of 
treating  with  Villars,  the  superb  representative  of  the  mag- 
nificent Louis  XIV.,  Cavalier  certainly  betrayed  his  trust 
in  that  he  capitulated  under  stipulations  for  his  own  per- 
sonal benefit,  without  insisting  upon  reliable  guarantees  to 
ensure  the  maintenance  of  the  treaty  he  extorted  in  behalf 
of  his  religious  brethren.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
Yillurs  and  Louis  both  deceived  the  Ceveuol  leader,  more 
loyal  to  his  pledges  than  either  marshal  or  king.  More- 
over, Louis  wounded  his  pride  in  a  personal  interview,  and 
alarmed  him  for  his  personal  safety.  Like  Prince  Eugene, 
he  quitted  the  French  service  for  that  of  his  enemies,  and 
with  that  prince  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  took  part  in  the 
invasion  of  France  in  1707;  and  it  is  questionable  if  cither 
imperial  prince  or  royal  duke  inspired  more  apprehension 
to  the  government  authorities  than  the  former  Cevcnol- 
peasant-generalissimo.  From  the  Dutch  he  passed  into 
the  British  service,  and  remained  in  it  until  bis  death  in 
1740.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Almanza  (25th  April, 
1707),  where  his  regiment,  composed  of  Cevenol  refugees, 
was  opposed  to  a  French  organization  in  which  the  Hugue- 
nots recognized  a  portion  of  their  former  persecutors.  There- 
upon this  mutual  recognition  led  to  such  a  fearful  conflict 
with  the  bayonet,  that  only  three  hundred  of  the  combat- 
ants survived.  This  is  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
impassible  bigot  the  duke  of  Berwick,  who  never  could  re- 
call the  circumstance  without  horror.  Morel  (i.,  389)  says, 
"This  (Cavalier's)  terrible  Camisard  regiment  rushed  with 
the  bavonet  on  the  Franco-Spanish  army,  and  made  the 
balance  of  victory  tremble." 

The  distinguished  Maleshcrbcs,  after  a  full  consideration 
of  the  character  of  Cavalier,  pronounces  him  ''one  of  the 
rarest  characters  which  history  presents  for  our  contempla- 
tion." Villars,  no  better  judge,  concedes  his  vast  military 
capacity.  His  treating  with  Cavalier  as  equal  with  equal 
would  attest  the  latter's  influence,  had  we  not  the  marshal's 
very  words  to  establish  the  fact.  The  same  is  admitted  in 
more  or  less  eloquent  language  by  all  the  historians  of  this 
struggle  for  religious  freedom.  Whether  Cavalier  needed 
only  a  wider  stage  to  demonstrate  his  worthiness  to  rank 
with  the  most  distinguished  commanders  of  olden  or  modern 
times,  or  whether  his  lights  were  not  strong  enough  to  il- 
luminate a  vaster  space,  he  had  no  opportunity  to  determine. 
That  he  did  not  rise  higher  and  more  quickly  than  he  did  in 
the  English  army  is  easily  explained.  William  of  Orange 
preferred  purely  professional  soldiers,  and  his  very  sense 
of  religious  inspiration  doubtless  marred  his  prospers. 
even  under  the  succeeding  monarch,  Anne.  That  he  was 
deemed  worthy  of  confidence  is  shown  by  his  clevation'to 
the  rank  of  major-general  in  the  British  service,  and  his 
appointment  as  governor  of  Jersey,  one  of  the  Channel 
Islands,  an  outpost  of  her  dominions  and  nearest  their 
most  dangerous  enemy.  In  this  position  he  died  in  1740. 

Without  onr  man — an  obscure  citizen  of  Nijni-Novgerod 
— Kosma  Minin,  a  butcher,  "distinguished  by  nothing  but 
a  sound  head  (strong  common  sense)  and  a  brave,  honest, 
unselfish  heart,"  Russia,  in  lfill-12,  would  have  become  a 
Swedish  or  a  Polish  possession:  and  without  another  one, 
an  equally  obscure  man,  this  John  Cavalier,  a  peasant, 
imbued  with  instinctive  capacity  for  war  and  the  govern- 
ment of  men,  France,  in  1704,  would  have  acquired  such 
authority  in  Europe,  and  resultively  in  America,  that  the 
preponderance  of  the  Latin  race  would  not  have  been  a 
question  for  Napoleon  III.  to  attempt  to  solve,  and  fail  in 
solving,  as  in  Mexico.  Indeed,  Cavalier's  career  exemplifies 
the  rule  of  great  events  depending  on  "small  things."  The 
Cevenol  uprising  and  his  successes  in  Languedoe  attracted 
to  the  south,  into  Languedoe,  10,000  to  20,000  veteran  in- 
fantry, besides  dragoons,  and  a  large  body  of  artillery,  the 
latter  of  no  use  in  the  mountains  of  the  Cevcnnes,  but  sorely 
needed,  to  the  east,  on  the  Rhone,  and  to  the  north,  in  Flan- 
dors.  A  cabal  of  women  aggravated  the  evil  as  regarded 
the  Roman  Catholic  cause  by  sending  the  favored  Villeroy 
where  men  and  a  man  were  most  needed,  and  a  man,  A  illars, 
into  Languedoe.  This  alone  made  Blenheim  a  possibility, 
i  Had  no  Cavalier  arisen,  Villars  would  have  been  in  Flanders 
to  prevent  Marlborough's  flank  march  into  Germany,  or  to 
remedy  Marson's  and  Tallard's  blunders,  there,  in  1704. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  effect  of  the  Cevcnol-Huguenot  in- 
surrection, in  which  Cavalier  was  the  prominent  figure,  had 
a  momentous  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  the  war  elsewhere,  on 
the  prospects  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  on  the  future  of  France. 
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Cavalry  [from  rnlmlliu,  a  "  horse  "],  that  class  of  troops 

which  ,-ene  mounted.  1 1  ij  reeo^ni/.cil  in  m.i.lern  warfare 
as  one  ol'  tin-  three  ^rmt  at  in-  "f  ,-cr\  -ice,  ami  in  earlier  ' 
when  war  consisted  more  of  predatory  cxpeditim  than  of 
regular  campaigns,  it  occupied  the  chief  place.  But  even 
.imnng  the  ancients  it  appears  tlnii  tlii.-  arm  wus  not  used 
tn  iiny  extent  in  tlii'  earliest  wars  of  which  we  have  any 

r ipl.     'I'lir   Mgyptiuns,  who  were  the  tir-t  to  organize  a 

.standing  army,  h:nl  no  cavalry,  it.-!  place  being  supplied  by 
armed  chariot*.  It  is  true  that,  on  themanam«ntll«flby  thu 
people,  pictures  of  mounted  men  are  to  tie  ti.und,  hut  there 
is  every  rea-on  to  suppose  that  these  men  were  used  only 
tin  messengers  or  couriers.  Later,  the  rarthaginians,  who 

contended  with  the  Romans  for  th un|iic-r  of  the  worhl, 

in  tin!  organization  of  their  armies  gave  a  prominent  place 
to  the  cavalry,  which  was  made  up  of  the  most  noble  und 

distinguished   citizens.      liesidi'S   this    Im  ly  of  picked    tTOOpS, 

furnished  liy  the  city,  Carthago  employed  vast  numbers 
of  Xiimiilian  horsemen.  Such  fine  riders  were  these  latter 
that  they  rode  not  only  barebacked,  as  did  all  cavalry  at 
first,  but  without  bridles,  guiding  their  horses  in  all  their 
i  -.  clutions  with  the  voice  alone.  It  was  to  the  great  su- 
periority of  his  cavalry  that  Hannibal,  in  his  memorable 
campaigns  against  the  Romans,  was  chiefly  indebted  for 
his  success.  His  first  five  battles  show  the  reliance  ho 
place  I  on  this  arm.  and  the  efficiency  with  which  he  used 
it.  At  I'anmr  his  cavalry  turned  the,  issue  of  the  day,  and 
he  owed  his  defeat  at  Xama  to  the  superiority  of  Scipio's 
horse.  In  Asia  an  organized  army  was  established  among 
the  Mc.li-  and  Persians  about  700  I!.  C.,  and  in  this  the  lan- 
cers, archers,  and  cavalry  were  placed  in  separate  divisions. 
This  force  was  rendered  effective  under  Cyrus,  and  its 
main  strength  consisted  in  its  cavalry.  Leaving  the  East, 
i  was  the  nursery  of  arms,  as  of  arts,  and  turning  to 
the  West,  wo  come  to  the  military  systems  of  Macedonia 
and  Greece  as  tho  first  organized,  and  upon  whieh  most 
others  of  antiquity  were  formed.  In  their  armies  both  in- 
fantry and  cava,lry  were  used.  Tho  latter,  as  well  as  the 
former,  was  divided  into  heavy  and  light,  and  there  was 
if  class  which  fought  cither  mounted  or  on  foot. 
In  the  heavy,  which  was  composed  of  citizens,  both  horse 
and  rider  were  clad  in  mail.  Their  arms  were  long  spears 
pointed  at  both  ends.  Mercenaries  armed  with  javelins  and 
arrows  made  up  the  light  cavalry.  These  wore  no  mail, 
nor  did  their  horses,  which  in  all  cases  were  ridden  bare- 
backed. The  organization  of  tho  Greek  cavalry  approach- 
ed that  of  modern  times  in  many  particulars.  Their  ilr, 
corresponding  to  our  troop,  consisted  of  64  men  :  tho  hi/>- 
ji.n-cAi/,  e.pih  alent  to  our  regiment,  contained  512;  while 
their  largest  formation,  an  tjntagma,  had  40'Jfl,  being  about 
equal  to  a  modern  division  of  eight  regiments.  Philip  and 
Alexander  employed  cavalry  with  great  success,  especially 
the  latter,  who  was  indebted  to  this  arm  for  many  of  his 
most  splendid  victories.  He  won  that  of  the  Grnnicus 
with  his  cavalry,  and  in  his  two  great  battles  with  Darius, 
those  of  Issus  and  Arbcla,  his  judicious  use  of  his  horse 
secured  the  victory,  though  he  had  in  tho  latter  not  more 
than  soon  to  oppose  to  40,000  of  the  Persians.  Among  tho 
Romans,  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Romulus,  each  of  tho 
three  trihe.s  was  required  to  furnish,  besides  its  quota  of 
infantry,  100  horse.  In  addition  to  thia  legionary  cavalry 
there  were  300  which  constituted  the  body-guard  of  tho 
king.  In  the  formation  of  the  legion  it  was  customary  to 
allow  one  mounted  man  to  every  ten  of  foot.  Thus,  the 
nnmbtirs  to  make  up  the  legion,  as  at  first  constituted,  were 
:;onii  infantry  and  :'.oo  cavalry.  Sorvius  Tullius  increased 
these  numbers  to  4000  infantry  and  400  cavalry,  and  ho 
raised  his  cavalry  to  2100  men.  This  force  was  made  up, 
as  with  the  Greeks,  of  tho  most  noble  citizens.  Tho  Ro- 
man cavalry  was  trained  to  fight  on  foot  as  well  as  mount- 
ed, and  the  light-armed  infantry  would  sometimes  spring 
up  behind  the  horsemen,  dismounting  when  the  enemy  was 
reached.  Horses  were  furnished  by  tho  state.  The  cavalry 
was  generally  divided  into  ten  parts;  thus,  when  300  of 
this  arm  were  attached  to  a  legion,  they  were  divided  into 
ten  tnnmr  or  troops,  and  were  formed  in  three,  or  some- 
times six,  ranks.  Their  defensive  arms  were  helmet,  cuirass. 
an. I  shield  ;  their  offensive,  a  sword  tit  for  striking  only,  a 
iau'irer.  and  a  lance.  Cu>sar  found  that  the  Gauls  used  for 
their  cavalry  a  very  broad  sword,  suitable  for  cut  and 
thrust.  The  order  of  battle  among  the  Romans,  though 
changed  at  different  periods  in  many  particulars,  always 
preserved  the  system  of  keeping  the  flanks  covered  by 
cavalry.  Sometimes  a  strong  force  of  this  arm  was  sta- 
tioned in  rear  of  the  centre,  which  was  always  held  by  a 
Roman  legion  :  and  on  the  repulse  of  the  enemy  the  in- 
fantry opened  to  allow  the  cavalry  to  pass  through  in  pur- 
suit. On  the  march  the  head  and  rear  of  the  column  were 
protected  by  cavalry.  After  the  fall  of  the  Homan  empire 
the  different  nations  which  had  for  so  many  ages  waged 
war,  either  as  allies  or  enemies  of  Rome,  having  learned 


I  from  their  great  mistress  much  of  the  art  of  war,  as  well 
as  many  of  tho  blessings  ot  civilization,  organized  military 
ms  so  soon  as  they  had  established  permanent  govern- 
ments. Thus  grew  up  tho  feudal  system  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  which  tho  mail-chid  knights,  with  their  men-at- 
arms,  made  up  the  -.Teat  li.i.h  ol  cavalry  and  constituted 
tho  chief  strength  of  all  armies  in  the  lid. I.  Their  arms 
-ted  of  lance,  battle-axe,  and  sword,  the  latter  being 
generally  straight  and  double-edged.  Later,  the  Germans 
borrowed  tho  curved  sword  from  the  Saracen*,  and  thc\  too 
invented  tho  spur.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  .  , 
-ervice.  as  has  been  mentioned,  saddles  were  not  used,  but 
i  he-,  were  subsequently  introduced,  the  first  being  a  mere 
cushion,  which  has  been  developed  into  the  almost  count- 
less styh-  ol  saddles  now  in  use.  During  tho  wars  of  the 
.Middle  Ages  the  cavalry  were  used  in  heavy  masses,  which 
by  their  mere  weight  and  superiority  in  arms  could  gener- 
ally ride  down  the  ill-anne.l  and  lighter  infantry  :  but  with 
tho  invention  of  gunpowder  a  new  era  in  warfare  com- 
menced. The  changes  worked  by  this  new  and  powerful 
agent  were  very  gradual,  for  it  was  used  for  many  years 
only  for  heavy  artillery.  As  soon,  however,  as  it  was  ap- 
plied to  small-arms,  tho  whole  system  of  warfare  under- 
went a  radical  change.  Heavy  defensive  armor  was  dis- 
carded as  useless ;  strategy  and  tactics  overcame  mere 
weight  of  numbers,  anil  war  became  a  science.  To  be  en- 
abled to  perform  the  great  movements  dictated  by  strategy, 
and  to  employ  properly  the  tactics  requisite  on  a  battle- 
field, it  was  necessary  to  have  disciplined  troops;  and  from 
this  need  grew  tip  the  standing  armies  of  modern  times. 
In  all  of  these  cavalry  occupies  a  prominent  position,  as  a 
glance  at  the  various  military  systems  of  modern  times 
will  sh,iw.  In  Prussia  tho  army  grew  out  of  the  body- 
guard established  by  tho  elector  Frederick  I.  This  force 
was  increased  and  disciplined  under  his  successors,  espe- 
cially the  great  elector,  and  Frederick  III.  had  a  body  of 
36,000  admirable  troops.  But  it  was  to  Frederick  tho 
Great  that  the  army  owed  its  discipline,  its  organization, 
and  its  fame.  Soon  after  his  accession  to  tho  throne  he 
issued  his  military  regulations,  and  in  his  efforts  to  perfect 
the  efficiency  of  his  army  ho  paid  special  attention  to  his 
cavalry.  To  his  reign  belong  two  of  the  ablest  and  most 
brilliant  cavalry  leaders  of  history — Ziethen,  who  formed 
the  Prussian  hussars;  and  Scidlitz,  who  framed  the  cavalry 
tactics.  So  desirous  was  Frederick  to  bring  this  arm  of 
the  service  to  the  highest  perfection  that  he  called  to  his 
aid  the  most  distinguished  Hungarian  cavalry  officers  to 
drill  and  discipline  his  troops;  and  so  efficient  did  they 
become  that  under  tho  great  leaders  just  named  they 
gained  some  of  his  most  important  victories.  Some  of 
these  battles  give  the  happiest  illustration  of  tho  efficiency 
of  cavalry  when  properly  used  and  ably  handled.  In 
that  of  Rossbach,  Seidliti  threw  his  troopers  against  the 
French  columns,  broke  them,  and  never  allowed  them  to 
rally  again.  So  brilliant  were  his  services  on  this  field 
that  Frederick  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  the  Black 
Eagle — tho  highest  mark  of  favor — and  made  him  lieu- 
tenant-general. On  the  bloody  field  of  Zorndorf  it  wan 
reserved  for  the  same  gallant  leader  to  save  the  day,  for 
when  the  Prussian  infantry  gave  way  he  charged  the  ad- 
vancing Russians,  broke  both  their  cavalry  and  infantry, 
and  sabred  thousands  of  them.  Ziethen,  too,  Frederick's 
other  great  leader  of  cavalry,  contributed  largely  to  the 
success  of  the  Prussian  army  in  Frederick's  campaigns, 
especially  on  the  field  of  Torgau,  which  was  won  by  him. 

The  Prussian  cavalry  has  well  sustained  the  reputation  it 
won  during  the  wars  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  it  has  been 
regarded  as  among  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  is  divided 
into  cuirassier,  dragoon,  hussar,  and  Uhlan  regiments.  The 
first  are  armed  with  long  straight  swords;  the  others,  with 
curved  sabres,  pistols,  and  carbines  for  dragoons,  and  lances 
for  Uhlans.  Each  regiment  is  made  up  of  616  men — 636 
in  those  of  the  guards — and  is  composed  of  four  squadrons. 

The  Austrian  cavalry  is  made  up  of  the  same  class  of 
troops  as  tho  Prussians,  but  there  are  some  differences  in 
arms  and  organization.  The  dragoons  carry  long  carbines, 
and  in  the  Austrian  service  the  regiments  are  also  larger 
than  in  tho  Prussian.  The  cuirassier  and  dragoon  regi- 
ments contain  six  squadrons  and  1294  men:  the  light- 
horse  and  hussar  regiments  have  eight  squadrons,  and 
their  strength  in  war  is  2044  men.  The  Uhlan  regiments 
have  the  same  formation  and  arms  as  the  last  named,  while 
they  carry  also  a  lance. 

Among  the  French  the  cavalry  is  divided  into  cuiras- 
siers, carbiniers,  dragoons,  lancers,  fhamteurt  d  chcrnl, 
hussars,  and  rhnnrurt  i/'.l/Vi'./M...  The  regiments  are 
made  up  of  five  squadrons,  to  which  number  one  can  be 
added  in  time  of  war.  Their  arms  arc  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  Prussians.  The  French  cavalry  seems  to  owe 
its  origin  to  Charles  VII.,  who  about  the  middle  of  the 
j  fifteenth  century  took  into  his  pay  fifteen  companies,  as 
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they  were  called,  each  of  500  men.  In  the  reign  of  Louis 
XII.  the  cavalry  appears  to  have  been  first  organi/cd  in  a 
separate  body,  with  its  own  general  officers  and  staff.  Na- 
poleon used  his  cavalry  with  terrific  effect,  and  he  called  to 
its  command  some  of  his  most  distinguished  lieutenants, 
though  the  ablest  in  this  arm  of  the  service  was  Mural. 
The  battle  of  Marengo  was  converted  from  a  defeat  into  a 
victory  by  the  charge  of  Kcllerinann  at  the  head  of  a  small 
force  of  cavalry  ;  and  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  ex- 
ploits ever  achieved  by  this  arm  was  performed  as  Na- 
poleon approached  Madrid  in  1808.  Near  the  city,  in  the 
mountain-pass  of  Sorno-Sierra,  were  posted  2(1,000  men 
and  18  guns,  which  force  checked  the  advance  of  the 
French.  The  emperor,  after  a  personal  reconnaissance,  or- 
dered a  small  body  of  Polish  lancers  to  charge  the  for- 
midable works,  which  they  did  with  complete  success. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  on  record  to 
show  not  only  what  can  actually  be  accomplished  by  cav- 
alry when  properly  directed,  but  the  powerful  moral  effect 
produced  by  this  arm  when  used  with  celerity  and  boldness. 

The  cavalry  of  England  consists  of  life  guards,  which 
are  cuirassier  regiments,  composed  of  eight  troops  of  fifty 
to  sixty  men  each — arms,  straight  sword ;  dragoon  guards, 
same  strength  as  life  guards— arms,  straight  sword,  pistols, 
and  carbine ;  heavy  and  light  cavalry — arms,  sabre,  pis- 
tols, and  carbine;  and  lancers — arms,  sabre,  pistols,  and 
lance.  The  English  cavalry  is  the  best  in  the  world,  hav- 
ing proved  itself  generally  superior  in  the  field. 

The  organization  of  the  cavalry  in  the  smaller  states  of 
Europe  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  great  powers  already 
given,  and  we  therefore  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  details  regarding  it.  In  the  East,  too,  especially  among 
the  Turks,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  conform  to  European 
organization,  armament,  and  drill.  The  khedive  of  Egypt 
is  making  rapid  progress  in  this  direction,  and  he  has  in 
his  service  several  American  officers  who  served  either  in 
the  Confederate  or  Federal  armies  during  the  late  civil  war. 

In  the  U.  S.  military  system  the  organization  of  the 
cavalry  is,  with  some  slight  modifications,  the  same  gen- 
eral one  which  prevails  in  Europe.  A  regiment  consists 
of  ten  companies  or  troops  of  sixty-four  men  each  ;  two 
troops  form  a  squadron.  All  the  cavalry  in  the  U.  S. 
should  be  classed  as  dragoons,  their  arms  being  sabre,  pis- 
tol, and  carbine.  During  the  war,  when  large  masses  of 
cavalry  were  brought  together  they  were  formed  into  bri- 
gades, divisions,  and  corps,  a  brigade  being  composed  of 
several — generally  four  or  five — regiments;  a  division,  of 
two  or  more  brigades ;  and  a  corps  of  all  the  divisions 
serving  with  any  army.  When  in  active  service  it  is  usual 
to  attach  batteries  of  horse  artillery  to  the  cavalry,  allow- 
ing generally  one  battery  to  each  brigade.  The  cannoneers 
are  all  mounted  for  this  service,  and  the  guns  used  are  usu- 
ally light  rilled  pieces,  though  occasionally  the  light  how- 
itzer is  employed.  As  an  illustration  of  the  organization 
of  the  cavalry  in  this  country  when  in  the  field,  we  append 
a  tabular  statement  of  the  formation  of  the  cavalry  enrps 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  that  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  in  the  campaign  of  18(11 : 

CAVALRY  Conns  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC. 
First  DititioHt  commanded  by  (jcn.  Torhert. 


flrsl  /?«</., 
I!riLr.-<  >  - 
Outer. 


Second  Itrifj., 
Col.  l),.iin. 


Regiment! 
1st  Michigan. 
">th  Michigan. 
Bth  Michigan. 
7th  Michigan. 
4th  New  York. 
cith  New  York. 
9th  New  York. 
17th  Pa. 


M   rdu 
Memtt. 


Regiments. 

!  1st  U.S.  Cav. 

'"•   1  9th  XT!  Si  Cav! 

6th  Pa. 


Second 


flrtBriff.,       f!S^JerSe5f- 
i. .n.    Da- 
vies. 


ti,  <-<»ninmided  by  Gen. 


I  6th  Ohio. 


Seco 
Col.  Gregg. 


1st  Maine. 
*1  Pa. 
4th  Pa. 
Hth  Pa. 
13th  Pa. 
Ifitli  Pa. 


Third  Division,  eommftnded  l>y  Tlrli/.-fren.  J.  H.  Wihon. 


Fir.il  lirig., 
<•<.!.  Mclll- 
tosh. 


1st  Conn. 

-M  New  York. 

nth  New  York. 

•ja  oiiin. 

.  l-ilh  I'a. 

1 3d  New  Jersey. 


.V(w,m/  lirig., 

col.  Chap- 
man. 

Detachment 
from 


1st  N.  II. 
1st  Vermont, 
od  Indiana. 
Sth  New  York. 
l^d  Xf\v  York, 
sth  Illinois. 
Kith  New  York. 
A.  V.  A'aulz. 


11th  Pa. 

1st  D.  C.  Cav. 


7i'/"/r'.*  Dirision,  command?*!  by  Brig.-Gp\ 

F7r.-v  Itriii..       I  -tn  pa  >  'mail  'Hriii., 

\vl,K-M-JM  New  York.          $jj£  *'  _ 

HOI-HI    At-liU'-i-if  itttni'ht'd  tn   Citriilrij  ('"rjts. 

Randall's    Battery,  Cos.  H  and  I,  1st  U.  S.  Artillery. 
l'>  nninglon's    "         "  M,       2d       " 

Williston's         MM  _        _    . 

Denuisson's       "         "  —       —    

Heaton's  "          "      B  and  C,  2d  U.  S.  Artillery. 

Fitzhugh's  E,        4th     " 


Ransom's     Battery,   Co.  C,  3d  U.  S.  Artillery. 
Maynardin's     '  "    K,  1st  " 

Kiug's  "  •      

Attached  to  K'aiilz'n  Iliriiinn. 
Horse  Battery,  Co.  B,  1st  U.  S.  Artillery. 
By  this  official  return  of  the  cavalry  serving  with  Gen. 
Grant  in  his  operations  before  Richmond,  and  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates,  it  appears  that  the 
corps  consisted  of  forty-one  regiments,  nine  brigades,  and 
four  divisions.  The  total  effective  of  nineteen  regiments 
is  given,  making  an  average  of  4.'!t  to  each  regiment. 
Putting  each  of  the  other  regiments  at  the  same  strength, 
the  whole  force  present  for  duty  would  amount  to  17, fill. 
To  these  troops  were  attached  twelve  batteries,  mostly  of 
six  guns  each. 

The  cavalry  corps  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  at 
this  time  was  constituted  as  follows : 

CAVALRY  CORPS  ARMY  OF  NORTHERN  VIRKIXIA. 

First  Diri*i'ni,  M<ij.-Gen.    Wade  Ifaltijtton. 
Keg!  incuts. 


Rossi'r's  Brig. 


(4thS.  c. 

Butler's  Brig.  Jsths.  c. 
1 6th  B.C. 

('olih  Legion. 

Phillips  Leg'n 

Jell'.  Davis  L. 

7th  Georgia. 

Milieu's  Batt. 

Love's  Batt. 

Second  Division,  Maj.-Gcll.  Fitzhugh  Lee. 


7ih  Virginia. 
llth  Virginia. 
r_Mh  Virginia. 
White's  Batt. 


Wlokhcm't  B'g. 


i  1st  Virginia. 
,  j  2d  Virginia. 
'  1  3d  Virginia. 

[4th  Virginia. 


!  Brig. 


|T)tli  Virginia. 
•<  eth  Virginia. 
(,13th  Virginia. 


Third  Dlrition,  Maj.-Gcn.   Wilti.im  H.  F.  Lee. 

(9th  Virginia. 

Ckambtiss'  Brig.  J  Kith  Virginia. 
( 13th  Virginia. 


flstN.  C. 

Garden's  Brig.  \  |{  ^'  {<• 
[oth  N.  C. 


Horse  Artillery  attached,  to  Cavalry  Corps. 


Brcathitt's  Battery 4  guns. 


Shumaker's  Battery 4  guns. 


McGregor's 


4 


Hart's 
Thompson's 

This  was  the  organization  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  in  May,  1864.  Later  in  the  campaign 
two  other  small  brigades,  those  of  Brigadier-generals 
Gary  and  Dearing,  were  added  to  it,  but  the  second  divis- 
ion was  transferred  to  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  as  was  Ros- 
Ber's  brigade  of  the  first  division.  One  other  battery, 
Graham's,  was  added  to  the  artillery.  The  field  return  of 
Aug.  31,  1864,  gives  the  "  total  effective"  at  59(17,  and  em- 
braced the  first  and  third  divisions,  with  Bearing's  brigade, 
the  second  division  having  moved  to  the  Valley. 

During  the  war  the  cavalry  was  used  on  both  sides  to 
picket  all  approaches,  to  cover  all  movements,  to  protect 
advances  or  retreats,  and  to  make  reconnaissances.  The 
character  of  the  ground  on  which  the  armies  operated  pre- 
vented as  active  participation  in  the  great  battles  of  the 
contest  as  is  usual  in  European  warfare,  but  the  history  of 
the  late  war,  when  fully  and  impartially  written,  will  show 
that  on  both  sides  this  arm  was  not  inferior  in  courage, 
discipline,  soldiership,  and  achievements  to  any  other. 

During  this  war,  however,  the  cavalry  arm  was  not  em- 
ployed in  the  same  manner  or  with  the  same  effect  as  it 
has  been  in  European  armies  in  the  great  battles.  In 
point  of  fact,  as  one  of  the  "three  arms,"  it  was  com- 
paratively ineffective  on  the  great  battlefields.  Cavalry 
charges  in  actual  battle  were  seldom  made,  except  in  cav- 
alry-combats, although  on  a  few  occasions  they  were  em- 
ployed against  infantry.  Most  of  the  notions  prevailing 
on  the  subject  were  found  inapplicable  to  the  actual  con- 
ditions. Hence,  the  use  of  cavalry  was  little  more  than  to 
serve  as  mounted  infantry ;  that  is,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying men  rapidly  from  point  to  point,  for  the  purpose 
of  striking  some  sudden  isolated  blow  or  making  what  is 
called  a  raid.  In  most  of  the  battles,  however,  the  cavalry 
were  dismounted  and  fought  as  infantry,  often  taking  an 
important  part.  Two  most  notable  instances  of  the  kind 
occurred — one  at  the  fight  at  Ream's  Station,  Aug.  25, 
1864,  where  the  dismounted  Confederate  cavalry  carried  a 
line  of  breastworks  held  by  infantry;  the  other  at  Five 
Forks,  where  the  Federal  cavalry  performed  the  same  feat. 
During  the  war  there  were  many  instances  in  which  dis- 
mounted cavalry  fought  with  the  constancy  and  discipline 
of  the  best  infantry,  and  despite  the  circumstances  which 
prevented  their  use  in  heavy  masses  on  the  great  battle- 
fields of  the  civil  war,  many  of  the  most  gallant  actions  in 
that  contest  were  performed  by  this  arm  of  the  service. 
The  circumstances  under  which  the  war  was  fought,  par- 
ticularly the  topographical  features  of  the  battlefields, 
were  such  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  bring  cavalry  to  bear  in 
mass.  WADE  HAMPTON. 


CAVAX-CAVKAT    KMI'TOR. 
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C'av'an,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  I  Islcr,  has  an  area  of 

7  H'l     S((liaic     Illill'S,    Kith  '     and     .M'Miaihall     COIIll- 

lics  (iii  I  lie  X.  I-].,  and  la-ilrim,  Longford,  YVe-tmeaih.  and 
Mcath  (in  tin-  \V.  and  S.  'I  b  ll  partly  liil 

partly  occupied  bv  bogs.      It  is  drained  by  the  rivei 
and  Woodford.      About  three  fourths  of  tile  land  i-  arable. 

but  tlie  -'ill  is  stly  ]Ki(ir.  except  near  the  ri\  crs.    A 

the  rucks  riiiind  here  an-  clay. -late,  gray  vvacke.  and  car- 
boniferous strata.  It  contains  coal,  iron,  copper,  and  lead. 
There  are  many  mineral  springs,  and  numerous  highly  pic- 
turcsi[iie  lakes.  There  are  some  linen  manufactures.  The 

conn'y  returns  two  n ibeM  to  I'arliaim  lit.    Tlie  principal 

town  '         ,  C  .oleliill.   liclturbcl.  and    BailleDOrOOgh. 

Capital,  Cavan.      Pop.  in   1S7I,  1  1(1,555. 

('ill-ail,  a  town  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the  aliovo  comity, 
is  situated  in  a  fertile  vale  0:1  thi-  railway  from  llnlilin  to 
Knni.-killen,  i.>  miles  X.  \V.  of  Imhlin.  Ii  is  mostly  ill- 
built,  hut  has  a  line  pnhlic  garden.  Pop.  :;.•:;:.'. 

Cava'nas,  ur  Cnbanas,  a  port  of  Cnha,  on  the  X.  W. 

co:i>t,  ils  miles  S.  \\".  of  Havana.  Hire  i-  a  deep  bay 
«li>i|  all'ord-  anehoragu  fur  several  hundred  ships. 

Cavaiii'llcs  y  Cen'ti   (Dun  AXTOXIO),  a  prominent 

Spanish  hi  -I'M  i-iit.  born  at  ( 'oruna,  in  <  iali.-ia.  in  LSI 
came  ill  IS  11  a  in  -mlicr  of  llie  Royal  Academy  of  History, 
and  soon  after  also  a  memlier  of  the  Academy  of  Jloral 
and  Political  Sciences.  His  "History  of  Spain"  (j  vols., 
IN'III  i.l.  not  finished)  is  among  the  best  historical  works 
of  Spanish  literature.  Died  in  l-i'il. 

Cavnrze'rc,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Vc- 
netia,  on  the  river  Adijfe,  25  miles  S.  W.  of  Venice.     It 
;  a  ii\c  trade  in  silk,  cattle,  and  firewood.    Pop.  with 
suburbs,  11,903. 

Cavnti'na  [It.],  a  short  operatic  air,  differing  from  the 
aria  in  consisting  only  of  one  par!,  and  that  more  in  the 
tomi  of  a  song.  Many  composers,  however,  disregard  this 
difference. 

Cave,  or  Cnv'cm  [Lat.  crnvnm,  from  ninu,  "  hollow  ;" 
l"r.  .-((!•(  cue],  a  hollow  place  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  .Natural  caves,  have  been  produced  by  the  upheaval 
of  the  strata,  t>y  water,  or  by  both  combined.  The  eroding 
power  of  water  has  formed  caverns  in  the  courses  of  rivers 
and  on  the  coast-lino  of  the  sea. 

]{y  far  the  greater  number  of  caves  are  found  in  limestone, 
and  they  are  here  formed  by  the  solution  of  the  limestone  by 
atmospheric  water,  which  always  contains  carbonic  acid. 
The  most  extensive  eaves  known  are  subterranean  water- 
courses which  have  been  excavated  in  limestone  by  the 

dissolving  power  of  the  strea r  ^t reams  which  flow  or 

have  tloued  through  them.  They  especially  abound  in  the 
oolilie  limestone,  which  on  this  account  is  .-ometimes  called 
by  geologists  "cavernous  limestone."  The  caves  of  Fran- 
conia,  of  Kentucky,  and  many  others  occur  in  this  form- 
ation. Next  to  limestone,  caves  are  mostly  found  in  the 
strata  containing  rock-salt,  a  substance  easily  removed 
by  water.  They  are  also  soinet lines,  met  with  in  igneous 
rocks:  tin;  cave  of  Fingal,  in  Staffa,  is  formed  in  basalt, 

and  in  some   places   P-I t    lava  contains  large  caverns. 

Many  caves  have  a  calcareous  lining,  giving  them  a  gor- 
geous appearance.  Sometimes  this  deposit  is  pure  white, 
and  has,  when  the  cave  is  lighted  np,  a  vvondorful  richness 
and  transparency.  It  is,  howev  er.  generally  colored.  To 
incrustations  descending  from  the  roof  like  icicles  the  name 
stalactite  is  given  :  tho>e  rising  from  the  floor  are  stalag- 
mite-. Sometimes  the  stalactite  meets  the  ascending  stal- 
agmite and  form*  a  eohiMin,  as  if  to  support  the  roof.  The 
material  of  tlie  stalactites  and  stalagmites  original 
follows:  The  superficial  soil,  acted  upon  by  moisture  and 
air.  e\  olv  es  earl  ionic  acid,  which  is  dissolved  by  rain-water, 
which,  permeating  the  calcareous  strata,  has  the  power  of 
taking  up  lime,  until  from  evaporation  the  excess  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  water  is  parted  with,  when  the  lime  returns 
to  its  solid  state  and  forms  a  crust.  Caves  are  inhabited 
by  peculiar  species  of  fishes  (such  as  the  blind  li:.h  of  the 
Mammoth  Cave),  by  remarkable  reptiles  (such  as  tlie  /V»- 
1,  nx}.  and  by  various  cli  insects  and  crustaceans. 

They  also  have  an  interest  from  the  occurrence,  in  manv, 
of  fossil  remains  under  the  incrustations  of  the  floor,  fre- 
quently concreted  into  a  linn  breccia.  They  belong  to  the 
pleistocene  period,  when  Hnrope  was  inhabited  by  hyienas. 
bears,  and  lions.  Portions  of  other  animals  were  draped 
into  their  dens  as  t' I.  In  this  way  the  bones  ,,f  herbiv- 
orous animals  are  mixed  with  those  of  the  bca-t-  of  prey  : 
they  have  a  gnawed  appearance,  similar  to  what  is  pro- 
duced on  bones  by  the  hya'na.  Hemains  of  thirtv-thrco 
Mammals  and  live  of  birds  have  been  discovered 
in  the  eaves  of  the  British  Islands,  of  which  about  one- 
half  still  survive  in  Europe,  Asia.  Africa,  and  perhaps  in 
America,  for  the  ea\  e-beai  has  been  pronounced  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  living  grizzly  bear.  Among  the  mammals 


are  -pccics  of  ox,  deer,  horse,  wolf,  dog.  fox,  bat,  hippo, 
potamus.  rhinoceros,  hyiena,  bear,  and  lion,  ll  is  confi- 
dently a-serled  by  some  gcologi.sls  that  the  bones  '  f  111(11 
are  also  found  in  -uing 

that  man  was  coeval  with  the  can-   ,  ,>.,lh. 

and    b  .  I.       The    most    famous 

Ouifet  n  Creat   IJritain  is   at  Kirkd;:! 

from  'i  t    in  many  p. 

1     of  those  iu  An  A    thai   the 

fauna  of  the  pit  i -toeeue  period  ill  that  country  had  a  re- 
markable n  semblance  to  that  of'  ihe  pit  sent  dav.  T 

those  of  Uar 
The  caves  of  IJrazil  have  \  icldi-d  man  v  interesting  rtc 

H.KMSKI)  BY  J.  S.  XKWKI .1:111. 

(.'IK'  '  Kl'V.  vim,  MI   Bngli   h  printer,  born  at  New  ton  in 
lli'.ll.    v.as    the    founder   of    tint   "  lienlleman's    Maga 
Iii   t   is  mil   in  17:11.     Ho  was  a  friend  and  patron  of  Dr. 
Johnson.     Died  in  17."'). 

{ 'an'  f  Wn. i.i.i M  ).  an  Kngli-h  scholar  and  writer,  born  in 

e  in    I  lee.,   K'i:.r.       lie  became  .-;,,,,   n   ot     \Vind-or 

in  Hist,  and  vicar  of  Islcworth  in  1C.KI.  He  publi.-h.  d 
••  Primitive  Christianity"  (1672),  a"  Christ  and 

the  Apostles"  (1117.'. ).  and  "  Lives  ,,(  the ']  athcrs  of  the 
Church  in  the  Fourth  Century"  (1682),  which  were  highly 
I.     Died  Aug.  4,  1713. 

Ca'veat  [Lat.  "  let  him  beware  "].  This  word  is  used 
in  law  in  two  senses.  (1)  A  notice  given  to  a  court  or  judge 
to  stay  the  performance  of  certain  acts,  judicial  or  min- 
isterial. It  is  used  to  prevent  the  enrolment  of  a  decree 
in  chancery,  or  the  issuing  of  a  commission  of  Innacv .  IT 
the  grant  of  letters  testamentary  to  an  executor.  (2)  In 
patent  law  it  has  a  statutory  effect.  It  is  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  commissioner  of  patents.  An  inventor  makes  use 
of  it  to  obtain  time  to  perfect  his  invention.  It  should  set 
forth  the  design,  and  pray  protection  of  the  inventor's  right 
until  the  invention  is  matured.  The  caveat  is  filed  in  the 
confidential  archives  of  the  patent  office,  and  pres(  rved  in 
sccrcsy.  It  is  operative  for  one  year  after  its  filing.  When, 
however,  an  application  is  made  within  the  year  by  an- 
other person  for  a  patent  interfering  with  the  caveat,  it  is 
treated  as  confidential,  and  notice  given  by  mail  to  the  cave- 
ator,  who  must  thereupon  tile  his  specification-  prepared  for 
a  patent  within  three  months  from  the  time  of  mailing  the 
notice,  added  to  the  time  usually  required  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  mail-matter  from  Washington  to  the  caveator.  Resi- 
dent aliens,  under  certain  regulations,  may  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  of  a  caveat.  (See  section  40  of 
chap.  230  of  "Laws  of  Congress,"  1870.) 

Ca'veat  I'.in  p'tor  ("  let  the  purchaser  beware").  This 
is  an  important  rule  in  the  law  of  sales  of  personal  prop- 
erty. Its  general  meaning  is,  that  a  purchaser  must  judge 
for  himself  of  the  quality  of  goods  purchased.  He  will  ac- 
cordingly have  no  remedy  against  the  seller  if  the  goods 
turn  out  to  be  of  an  inferior  character  and  of  much  led 
value  than  the  price  paid.  The  common  law  of  England 
differs  widely  from  the  civil  or  Roman  law,  where  the  rule 
prevailed  that  a  "sound  price  warrants  a  sound  article." 
The  rule  (carent  tmptur)  mutt  be  confined  to  the  quality 
of  the  goods.  In  the  case  of  failure  of  the  title  to  chattels 
sold  by  a  person  in  possession,  there  is,  according  to  the 
American  decisions,  an  action  against  the  seller,  on  the 
theory  of  an  implied  warranty.  To  the  general  doctrine  of 
"caveat  cmptor"  there  are  important  qualifications.  (1) 
The  rule  does  not  extend  to  cases  of  fraud.  Where  there  is 
positive  or  active  fraud,  this  is  extremely  clear.  There  is 
more  doubt  in  the  case  where  there  is  only  concealment  on 
the  part  of  the  seller.  A  distinction  has  here  been  taken 
between  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  defects.  The  latter  would 
refer  to  cases  where  external  circum  t  the  value 

of  a  chattel,  as  the  outbreak  of  war  or  the  conclusion  of 
peace.  The  rule  in  such  cases  is  that  concealment  is  not 
a  legal  fraud,  unless  there  is  an  active  attempt  to  mislead. 
In  the  case  of  intrinsic  defects  there  is  great  diversity  of 
opinion.  Some  authors  of  repute  hold  that  "  the  seller  may 
allow  the  buyer  to  cheat  himself  »<l  lilo'litm,  but  that  he 
must  use  no  effort  to  mislead."  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a 
view  of  the  law  should  be  taken  so  widely  at  variance  with 
the  dictates  of  common  morality,  and  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  find  some  satisfactory  ground  upon  which  they  can 
be  reconciled.  It  is  believed  that  the  seller  is  bound,  i» 
1'iir,  to  disclose  any  facts  within  his  knowledge  of  the  na- 
ture referred  to  which  cannot  be  discerned  by  the  exercise 
of  ordinary  observation  and  good  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  buyer, and  which  materially  affec  chat- 

tel in  ordinary  estimation.  To  use  a  familiar  illustration,  it 
a  seller  knew  that  a  horse  which  he  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
ordinary  manner  had  a  ct  not  di-cernil-' 

careful  purchaser,  it  would  be  a  fraud  on  his  part  not  ' 
clo-c  it.    of  course,  this  conclusion  would  not  be  arrived  at 
if  he  expressly  stated  that  the  sale  was  "with  all  faults."  etc. 
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(2)  When  a  sale  is  made  by  a  manufacturer  for  a,  special  pur- 
pose, the  better  opinion  is  that  the  rule  in  question  has  no 
application.     In  other  words,  there  is  an  implied  warranty 
that  the  chattel  is  reasonably  fit  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  bought.     Some  authorities  of  weight  maintain  that  there 
is  an  implied  warranty  in  all  sales  by  manufacturers  that 
there  is  no  defect  in  the  prorot  of  mrtniif<irtnri'a>/,  though 
they  would   not   extend  the  doctrine  to  the  materials  used. 

(3)  Wherever  the  reason  on  which  the  rule  is  founded  fails, 
the  rule  itself  gives  way.     The  only  rational  ground  of  the 
doctrine  of  i-nnal  i-,ii/iiiir  is,  that  when  a  purchaser  has  :in 
opjiorl  unit  v  to  e\:i:iiine   gfod.s  lie  should  act  in  the  way  in 
which  a  prudent    man    usually   manages   his  atl'airs,  and 
should  notice  such  defects  as  he  may  lie  able  to  discover. 
Where  there  is  no  yuch  opportunity  for  inspection,  or  where 
the  seller  takes  the  burden  of  selection  upon  himself,  there 
is  no  room  for  the  application  of  the  rule.     Accordingly,  it 
doc-  not  apply  to  a  true  sale  by  sample;  that  is,  where  the 
bulk  of  the  commodity  is  not  present.     In  this  case,  the 
seller  impliodly  warrants  that  the  bulk  of  the  commodity  is 
equal  to  the  sample.     The  purchaser  must  examine  the 
sample  for  himself.     If.  however,  that  course  is  not  open  to 
him,  the  bulk  of  the  commodity  must  be  equal  to  the  np- 
parent  qualities  of  the   sample.     Thus,  if  an   article   like 
madder  were  sold  by  a,  sample  contained  in  a  sealed  bottle, 
tin'  bulk  must  equal  the  sample  as  it  appears  to  the  eye. 
The  same  general  rule  would  apply  to  so  called  executory 
contracts  of  sale,  as  where  goods  are  sold  at  sea  "  to  arrive  " 
at  a  prescribed  time.    In  the  special  case  where  the  selection 
is  made  by  the  seller,  the  rule  also  fails.     The  distinction 
is  put  by  one  of  the  English  judges  in  an  apt  form,     lie 

:  If  the  buyer  says  to  the  seller,  "Sell  me  a  gray 
horso  to  ride,"  there  must  be  a  horse  supplied  which  the 
purchaser  can  ride.  If,  however,  he  had  said,  ••  Sell  me 
that  gray  horso  to  ride,"  pointing  to  a.  particular  animal, 
there  would  bo  no  remedy,  in  the  absence  of  fraud,  if  the 
horse  wero  unfit  to  ride.  In  these  cases  another  view  might 
bo  taken.  There  is  really  no  contract  if  the  stipulated 
article  is  not  supplied,  the  minds  of  the  parties  not  having 
met.  It  seems  very  clear  that  if  A  proposes  to  sell  B  wheat 
by  sample,  and  he  furnishes  on  delivery  wheat  that  does  not 
correspond  with  the  sample,  there  has  been  no  agreement 
to  buy  the  thing  furnished,  and  it  may  accordingly  be  re- 
turned to  A  when  its  true  character  is  discovered.  (4) 
There  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  in  American  law  resting 
upon  peculiar  grounds,  and  it  may  bo  maintained  though 
there  be  no  fraud  or  other  special  circumstances.  This  is 
the  sale  of  provisions  for  domcutic  usf..  There  is  an  implied 
warranty  that  the  goods  are  wholesome.  The  exception  is 
not  extended  to  sales  by  one  dealer  to  another.  It  may  bo 
added  that  there  is  a  corresponding  rule  (caeeat  venditor) 
applicable  to  the  seller,  who  is  bound  in  like  manner  to  bo 
on  his  guard  in  dealing  with  the  purchaser,  though  this. 
would  also  give  way  in  cases  of  fraud.  An  instance  is 
where  the  buyer,  having  learned  that  a  war  has  ended, 
takes  advantage  of  his  superior  knowledge  to  make  pur- 
chases. Such  a  purchase  would  be  legally  valid,  though  if 
he  misled  the  seller  the  fraud  would  vitiate  the  transaction. 
(See  also,  on  this  subject,  SALES.)  T.  W.  DIVIGOT. 

Cave  City,  a  post-village  of  Barren  CO.,  Ky.,  on  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  R.  R.,  85  miles  S.  of  Louisville 
and  about  6  miles  S.  E.  of  the  Mammoth  Cave.  Pop.  387. 

Cave  in  Rock,  a  post-township  of  Ilardin  co.,  111.,  on 
the  Ohio  River,  51  miles  above  Paducah,  Ky.,  was  once  the 
haunt  of  a  band  of  river-pirates  under  one  Mason,  an  out- 
law. Pop.  869. 

Cav'endish,  a  post-township  of  Windsor  co.,  Vt.,  on 
the  Rutland  and  Burlington  division  of  the  Vermont  Cen- 
tral R.  R.,  23  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Bellows  Falls.  It  has 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  leather,  lumber,  furniture, 
etc.  It  includes  the  village  of  Proctorsvillc,  which  has  a 
national  bank  and  important  manufactures.  Pop.  1823. 

Cavendish  (HKNIIY),  an  eminent  English  chemist  and 
philosopher,  born  at  Nice  Oct.  10,  1731,  was  a  son  of  Lord 
Charles  Cavendish  and  a  grandson  of  the  duke  of  Devon- 
shire. He  was  a  man  of  eccentric  and  unsocial  habits,  who 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  science.  From  an  unelc 
who  died  about  1773  he  inherited  avery  large  fortune.  As 
a  chemical  philosopher  ho  occupies  the  first  rank,  lie  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  pneumatic  chemistry,  ascertained 
the  proportions  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  common  air  in 
17X3,  and  discovered  the  composition  of  water  in  17>U  by 
burning  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  a  glass  vessel.  He  was 
profoundly  versed  in  geometry  and  mathematics.  In  1SM3 
he  was  chosen  an  associate  of  the  French  Institute.  Ho 
died  in  London  without  issue  Feb.  24.  1810,  and  left  a  for- 
tune of  one  million  pounds  sterling.  (Sec  G.  WILSON,  "  Life 
of  It.  Cavendish.") 

Cavendish  Experiment,  an  experiment  for  deter- 


mining the  mean  density  of  the  earth.     (See  DENSITY  OF 
Tin:  IviltTH.) 

Caver'na,  a  post-village  of  Hart  co.,  Ky.     Pop.  479. 
Cave  Rock,  a  township  of  Douglas  co.,  Nev.     P.  120. 
Cave  Spring,  a  township  of  Jackson  co.,  Ala.   P.  378. 
Cave  Spring,  a  post-village  of  Floyd  co.,  Ga.,  is  tho 
scat  of  the  State  asylum  for  deaf-mutes,  and  has  an  exten- 
sive cavern  and  a  medicinal  spring.     It  is  also  the  seat  of 
Harn  School  for  young  men. 

Cave  Spring,  a  post-township  of  Roanoke  co.,  Va. 
Pop.  2261. 

Cavetown,  a  post-twp.  of  Washington  co.,  Md.  P.  1899. 
Ca'very,  or  Cauv'ery  (anc.  Chaberie),  a  river  of  In- 
dia, in  the  Deccan,  rises  near  lat.  13°  N.  and  Ion.  7C°  E. 
It  flows  south-eastward  through  Mysore,  and  after  a  course 
of  about  470  miles  enters  the  sea  by  many  mouths.  Its 
delta  is  mostly  in  the  district  of  Tanjore.  It  is  eminently 
available  for  irrigation  and  useful  in  agriculture. 

Caviare,  kav'iar  or  kaveer',  the  prepared  and  salted 
roe  of  the  sturgeon,  made  chiefly  in  Russia,  the  Caspian 
fishery  alone  sometimes  yielding  several  hundred  tons  an- 
nualh .  There  are  six  or  seven  species  of  sturgeon  caught 
for  their  yield  of  caviare — species  chiefly  living  in  the  Cas- 
pian and  Black  seas  and  their  tributary  streams.  The  roe 
of  the  sterlet  (AciprHser  ruthcmu)  is  the  best,  and  its  cavi- 
are is  reserved  for  the  imperial  court.  Caviare  is  proverb- 
ially disagreeable  to  the  uneducated  palate,  though  highly 
esteemed  by  the  initiated.  It  is  now  manufactured  quite 
extensively  in  the  U.  S. 

Cavi'te,  a  fortified  seaport-town  of  Luzon,  one  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  is  on  the  Bay  of  Manila,  3  miles  S.  W. 
of  the  citv  of  Manila.  It  has  an  arsenal,  and  is  the  chief 
naval  depot  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  East.  Hero 
is  a  manufactory  of  cigars.  Pop.  about  6500. 

Cavour',  di  (CAMII.LO  BEXSO),  COUNT,  an  illustrious 
Italian  statesman,  born  Aug.  1,  1.810,  of  an  aristocratic 
Piedmontcso  family,  tho  son  of  the  marchese  Michelo  di 
Cavour  and  his  wife  Adelaide  Syllon  d'AHamar,  an  ac- 
complished Swiss  lady.  Camillo,  a  younger  son.  was  des- 
tined for  the  army,  In  the  military  academy  at  Turin  ho 
showed  such  proficiency  in  mathematical  studies  that  he 
was  made  an  engineer  officer  at  tho  ago  of  sixteen  and 
given  responsible  commands.  Military  life  was  repugnant 
to  his  tastes,  and  ho  entertained  radical  opinions  which  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  utter,  and  thereby  displeased  tho  king, 
Charles  Albert.  He  therefore  left  tho  army  in  1S31,  and 
turned  his  attention  to  agriculture,  taking  part  also  in  tho 
reform  agitations  of  the  time.  He  pursued  a  zealous  in- 
quiry into  social  and  industrial  questions,  visiting  England 
and  France  for  that  purpose.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  tho  "Assoeiazionc  Agraria,"  an  energetic  reform  society, 
and  started  the  liberal  journal  "  II  Risorgimcnto  "  in  1847. 
When  in  1848  tho  liberal  party  came  into  power  and  a 
constitutional  frame  of  government  was  accorded  to  S;LT- 
dinia,  Cavour  stood  at  the  head  of  tho  moderate  republican 
press,  and.  elected  to  the  Chamber,  he  took  an  important 
part  in  the  debates,  supporting  the  moderate  ministry  of 
D'Azeglio  and  opposing  tho  violent  demands  of  the  Left, 
whereby  he  lost  in  great  measure  his  popularity.  In  1850 
ho  was  appointed  minister  of  commerce,  in  1851  of  finance, 
and  in  1852  became  premier,  accomplishing  a  fusion  of  tho 
Right  Centre  with  tho  Left  Centre  under  Ratazzi.  From 
that  time  forth  ho  conducted  tho  policy  of  Italy,  bringing 
about  finally  its  political  consolidation  amid  stormy  in- 
ternal commotions  and  foreign  complications.  He  promoted 
free  trade  and  religious  toleration,  opposed  the  enei  • 
ments  of  tho  papal  power,  and  formed  nn  alliance  with 
England  and  Franco  in  the  war  against  Russia.  1S54-55. 
Tho  grand  aim  of  his  diplomacy  was  to  promote  the  union 
of  the  Italian  peoples  and  tho  liberation  of  Italy  from 
foreign  domination.  He  thus  provoked  the  hostility  of 
Austria,  which  invaded  Italy  in  April,  1859.  The  Austrian* 
were  defeated,  and  obtained  peace  by  ceding  Lombardy, 
which  was  annexed  to  tho  Sardinian  states.  Cavour  re- 
signed office  in  July,  1859,  becnuso  he  disapproved  the 
treaty  of  Villafranca,  but  he  resumed  the  position  of  prime 
minister  in  Jan.,  1860.  In  consequence  of  the  victories 
of  (Jaribaldi  and  the  general  uprising  of  Italian  patriots 
in  1859  and  I860,  nearly  all  Italy  was  liberated  and  united. 
Cavour  was  prime  minister  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy 
when  he  died  on  the  6th  of  June,  18(51.  He  was  never 
married.  He  left  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  of  modern  times.  (See  "  Reminiscences  of  tho 
Life  of  Cavour."  translated  from  the  French  by  EDWARD 
Rmm.i.y;  also  EDWARD  DICEY,  "Cavour,  a  Memoir.") 

Ca'vy,  the  name  of  various  South  American  tailless 
rodent  mammals,  closely  related  to  the  porcupine  family, 
and  by  most  naturalists  referred  to  the  Hystricidaj,  but 
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by  others  to  the  family  Cavidii1.  differing  from  the  hare 
fiiuiily  in  the  want  of  clavicle*,  and  in  having  the  incisors 
-itii.itcd  nut  ill  thu  manner  chai-i!  thi-  hares. 

There  are  t'nicr  molar  liTth  in  each  jaw.  ami  in  the 

•  •ompouiid  :   there  arc  four  toe.,  on  carh  of 

tin-  fore  feet,  and  thr n  the  hind  feet,  the  feet  nut  living 

webbed.      The  females    haves  only  two   t. •:.!-.      Qua     p 
t'nriit   <l"lx«i:t,  has    lon^    hern    il'n,  hi    H    [n't    ami 

plaything  of  children.      It  is  called  the  "restless  eav\."  or 
mure  frequently  the   "Huinea   |>if.'."   although  it  is   mirhrr 
a  |ii^  nor  a  n.itur  of  linineu.      The  Guinea  pig   inn! 
u  il  h  nijii'lit  v.  producing  \  uun^  ones  \vlirn  only  two  months 
old,  ami  al'terwanls  at  intervals  of  two  month?,  from  lour 
to  twelve  ill  It  litter.      Thi"  feeiimlity  series  for  tile  | 
vation  of  the  raee  in  a  wild  state,  the   little  animal   being 

Verj    defenceless.       The    oilier  SpericS  UFO   VCry   UUlller 

r  South  America. 

Caw  C'nw,  a  township  of  Orangoburg  oo.,  S.  C.  Pop. 
934. 

Cawker  City,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Mitchcl 
BO.,  KIM.  li  i-  the  Mai  "I  the  I'.S.  land-office  for  the 
north-western  district  of  Kan.-a.-i,  aud  is  favorably  situated 
at  the  junetioii  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Solomon  Kiver. 
It  has  one  weekly  newspaper,  a 
high  school,  three  churches,  and 
a  largo  wholesale  ami  retail 
trade.  Pop.  of  township.  .'!*. 

I'l,  \1IIS  il  H  Mil.  I.  AX, 
Ell.   AND  1'lB.  OK  "  SKXTI.XKL." 

Cawnpoor',  or  Cawu- 
pore,  a  town  of  llhi'l" 
the  right  hank  of  ih<-  i 
whieh  is  hen-  nearly  n  mile  wide, 
about  111!  miles  S/W.  of  Luck- 
now;  hit.  21!°  '2V  N..  Ion.  SI)" 
2.V  E.  It  is  an  important  Brit- 
ish military  station.  Inn  inir  oan- 
tunments  which  iicc.nnmodato 
about  7000  men.  It  is  not  well 
built,  and  contains  few  : 
able  public  edifices.  Connected 
with  the  cantonments  are  several 
hundred  bungalows  for  the  offi- 
eers.  ivhieh  are  fitted  up  luxu- 
riously and  have  large  gardens. 
During  the  mutiny  of  the  Se- 
poys in  1857,  Nana  Sahib  mas- 
sacred here  a  number  of  English 
captives,  including  women  and 
children.  Pop.  108,790. 

C'nxamarca,     or     Coja- 

marca,  ka-iiA-mau'ka  (i.  c.  a  "place  of  frost  "),  a  depart- 
ment of  Peru,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ecuador,  on  the  E. 
by  Ania/ouas,  on  the  S.  by  Libertad,  and  on  the  \V.  by 
Lihcrtad  and  Piura.  The  department,  with  the  exception 
of  the  extreme  N.,  ii  crossed  by  mountain-ranges,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  climate  is  cool  and  pleasant.  It  is 
irrigated  by  the  Munition,  which  flows  along  its  eastern 
boundary.  All  products  of  the  tropics  and  the  temperate 
zones  are  raised  here,  as  uheat,  barley,  potatoes,  tobacco, 
etc.  Chief  town,  Caxaumrca.  Pop.  about  120,000. 

Caxamar'cti,  or  Cnjamarra,  a  town  of  Peru,  cap- 
ital of  a  proiinee  uf  its  own  name,  is  ti'-tr  thr  <';>-h-rn  foot 
of  the  Amirs,  nliout  s:'.  miles  \.  \.  E.  of  Trujillo.  It  has 
several  ehiirehes,  and  nianufai'ture.i  of  cutlery  and  woollen 
cloth.  Silver  mines  have  Itren  opened  in  the  \irinity. 
t'axamarea  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Spanis! 
quest.  The  ruined  pahh-r  in  which  Pizarro  confined  the 
inea  Atahualpa  is  still  to  In-  seen.  1'op.  [8,330. 

Caxatam'bo,  or  Cnjatambo,  a  town  of  Peru,  capital 
of  a  province  of  its  own  name,  is  on  the  AV.  slope  of  the 
Andes.  1  II)  milea  N.  of  Lima.  Pop.  about  6500. 

Cax'ton  (WILLIAM),  an  English  merchant,  born  in 
Kent  aliuut  HI-,  was  thr  first  to  introduce  printing  into  i 
Kni;Iand.  In  1464  ho  was  employed  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
of  commerce  between  Edward  IV.  of  England  und  tho 
.hike  of  Burgundy.  He  translated  from  the  French  a  '' 
•'  History  of  Troy."  which  he  printed  probably  in  1171. 
Mi'  |icrli:ips  earlier.  This  is  said  to  lie  the  first  book  ever 
printed  in  the  English  lan^na'/e.  Aftrr  he  had  resided  for 
some  time  at  the  caurt  of  the  duchess  of  Burirnndy,  he 
returned  to  England  and  established  a  printing-office  in 
Westminster  in  I  171),  where  he  printed  several  other  books. 
Died  about  14U2. 

Cayam'be,or  Cayambe-t'rcu',  a  mountain  in  Ecua- 
dor, a  peak  of  the  Colombian  Andes,  is  directly  under  the 
equator,  and  about  4 5  miles  X.  E.  of  Quito.  It  has  a  beau- 


tiful conical  fonn,  and  an  altitude  of  I'.i,.,  II  t, ,  t.  It  in 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  forms  ouo  of  tho  most 
remarkable  landmarks  nil  the  e-lohe. 

Cayenne,  a  seaport  town  of  South  America,  capital 
of  French  (iiliana.  is  on  the  Atlantic,  and  on  an  i.-land  of 
its  own  name  at  the  month  of  the  I'liveiinc  Hiver:  hit.  4° 
....  N..  Ion.  a  K!'  W.  It  has  a  shallow  harbor,  and  if 
ird  hy  a  fort  and  batteries.  Considerable  quantities 
of  coffee,  sugar,  coiton,  indigo,  ami  em-ao  are  exported 
from  this  place.  Pop.  about  0000.  CaMnn. 
about  ."n  miles  iii  circumference,  and  is  tVftnttt  l>y  a 
narrow  channel  from  the  mainland.  Cayenne  is  a  penal 
colony  to  which  criminal  offenders  are  transported. 

Cayenne  Pepper.    Sec  CM~.II  i  M. 

Caxi  •  .  >it-town  of  JIavti,  on  its  southern  coast, 

92  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Port-au-Prince.     Pop.  3000. 

Cay'man,  ki'man  [a  word  belonging  to  theGuinaulan- 
•_'itairr  ot  s.iith  \  inn  ira]  is  either  the  distincti\  e  appella- 
tion of  some,  or  the  common  name  for  all  tho  Crocodilida?  of 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  Tho  genus  Alligator 
is  by  some  naturalists  divided  into  three  genera,  to  one  of 
which  the  name  Caiman  is  given.  Tho  eye-browed  cayman 


Cayman. 


(Alligator  pal]>ebroaH»),  to  which  tho  name  cayman  is  ap- 
plied in  Guiana,  is  not  the  largest  of  its  tribe.  The  three 
bony  plates  which  form  each  eyebrow,  projecting  as  large 
knobs,  and  the  scarcely  webbed  feet,  constitute  the  charac- 
ters of  the  genus  or  sub-genus  Caiman,  to  which  belong 
also  Alligator  trigonatvt  and  Alliyator  nibbicepg. 

Caymans,  The,  three  small  islands  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  belonging  to  (treat  Britain,  130  miles  X.  W.  of  Ja- 
maica. They  have  few  inhabitants,  and  chiefly  produce 
turtles. 

Cayu'ga,  a  county  in  W.  Central  New  York.  Area, 
756  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  tho  N.  by  Lake  Ontario, 
and  partly  on  the  W.  by  Cayufra  Lake.  It  also  contains 
Owasco  Lake,  and  is  traversed  by  Seneca  Hivcr.  Tho  sur- 
face is  undulating ;  tho  soil  is  very  fertile.  Wool,  cattle, 
butter,  cheese,  fruit,  grain,  and  tobacco  are  extensively 
raised.  Among  the  minerals  found  hero  arc  gypsum  and 
cornifcrous  limestone.  The  rocks  of  this  county  are  of  the 
Silurian  and  Devonian  formations.  Tho  county  has  various 
manufactures,  including  metallic  wares,  castings,  lumber, 
flour,  carriages,  agricultural  tools,  etc.  It  is  inter- 
by  the  Central,  the  Southern  Central,  and  tho  Cayuga  Lake 
R.  Rs.  Capital.  Auburn.  Pop.  59,550. 

<  ayima,  a  post-town  of  Ontario  (Canada),  capital  of 
Haldimaod  CO.,  is  on  Grand  River,  which  is  navigable,  14 
miles  from  its  entrance  into  Lake  Erie  and  2."i  miles  S.  of 
Hamilton.  It  has  two  newspapers  and  a  heavy  trade  in 
grain  and  pi 

Cayngn,or  Caynga  Bridge,  a  post-village  of  Anre- 
lius  township.  Cayuga  rk.  on  t'ayu<_'a  Lake 

near  its  outlet,  and  on  the  New  York  Central  R.  R.,  II  miles 
W.  of  Auburn  at  its  junction  with  the  I'ayuga  Lake  Ii.  Ii. 
It  has  four  churches.  The  railroad  here  crosses  the  lake 
hy  a  hridu;e  nearly  a  mile  long.  Pop.  l.'I."). 

Cnyuga  Lake,  a  beautiful  lake  of  New  York,  fonr.s 
the  boundary  between  Cayuga  and  Seneca  counties,  and  is 
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about  38  miles  long.  Its  width  varies  from  one  to  three 
miles,  and  its  greatest  depth  is  supposed  to  be  above  500 
feet.  The  surface  is  387  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its 
banks  are  formed  of  Silurian  and  Dcvuninn  rocks.  White- 
fish  and  many  other  species  of  fish  are  caught  in  it.  Steam- 
boats ply  daily  between  Caynga  Bridge  and  Ithaca,  which 
is  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  The  outlet  of  this  lake  llmvs 
into  Seneca  llivcr,  which  separates  Central  from  Western 
New  York. 

Cayngas.     See  Six  NATIONS. 

Cayu'ta,  a  post-township  of  Schuylcr  co.,  N.  Y.  P.  641. 
Caza'lla  de  la  Sier'ra,  a  town  of  Spain,  province 
of  Seville,  39  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  the  city  of  Seville.  It  is 
on  a  declivity  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  in  a  district  which 
abounds  in  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  marble.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  linen,  machinery,  etc.  Here  are  several  ruined 
villas  and  Roman  and  Arabic  antiquities.  Pop.  6852. 

Cazem'be,  or  Kazembe,  the  name  of  a  country  in 
the  S.  E.  of  Africa.  It  is  between  Lake  Tanganyika  and 
the  river  Zambesi,  but  its  limits  are  not  definitely  known. 
Its  fortified  capital.  Lucenda,  is  between  Int.  8°  and  9°  S., 
and  between  Ion.  28°  and  29°  E.  The  soil  is  well  watered 
and  fertile.  Among  the  chief  productions  are  maize,  manioc 
or  cassava,  sugar,  palm  wine,  ivory,  copper,  and  sesamum. 
Cazeno'via,  a  post-township  of  Woodford  co.,  111. 
Pop.  990. 

Cazenovia,  a  post-village  of  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  is  on 
a  small  lake  18  miles  S.  E.  of  Syracuse.  The  Cazenovia 
and  Canastota  R.  R.,  15  miles  long,  connects  it  with  the 
Central  R.  R.  The  Syracuse  and  Chenango  Valley  R.  11. 
connects  it  with  Syracuse  on  the  N.,  and  with  the  New 
York  and  Oswego  Midland  R.  R.,  at  Earlville  on  the  S. 
It  is  the  seat  of  Central  New  York  Conference  Seminary. 
It  has  a  woollen-mill,  a  pasteboard-factory,  a  paper-mill,  a 
lock-factory,  and  a  machine-shop,  one  national  bank,  and 
one  newspaper-office.  Pop.  1718;  of  Cazenovia  township, 
4265.  IRVING  C.  FOHTE,  PI;B.  CAZENOVIA  "REPUBLICAN." 

Ceano'thus  America'nus,  New  Jersey  Tea,  or 
Red  Root,  a  shrubby  plant  of  the  order  Celastracese,  is 
a  native  of  the  U.  S.  It  is  about  two  feet  high,  and  has 
ovate,  serrate  leaves,  which  were  used  as  a  substitute  for 
tea  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  It  has  small  white 
flowers  in  clusters,  which  are  crowded  in  dense  panicles. 
The  beautiful  native  shrubs  called  in  California  wild  lilac 
belong  to  this  genus. 

Ceara,  or  Ciara,  a  maritime  province  in  the  N.  E. 
of  Brazil,  has  a  coast-line  of  nearly  350  miles.  Area, 
36,887  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1867,  550,000.  Gold,  copper, 
and  iron  are  found  here.  Ceara1  is  covered  by  fine  forests, 
and  produces  balsams  and  resins.  Capital,  Fortaleza. 

Ce'bes  [Gr.  Ke^].  sometimes  written  Kebes,  a  Greek 
philosopher,  born  at  Thebes,  was  a  disciple  and  friend  of 
Socrates.  One  of  his  works,  entitled  "  Pinax  "  (the  "  Tab- 
let or  Picture  "),  is  extant.  It  is  a  dialogue  on  human  life, 
which  is  highly  commended,  and  has  been  translated  into 
many  languages. 
Ce'bus  [Gr.  «!j/3os,  a  "monkey"],  a  genus  of  American 


Cebus,  or  Sajou  Monkey. 

monkeys  characterized  by  a  round  head,  long  thumbs,  and 
a  long  prehensile  tail  covered  with  hair.     The  species  are 


numerous,  remarkably  intelligent  and  active,  and  live  in 
trees.  They  feed  chiefly  on  fruits,  but  also  on  eggs,  insects, 
worms,  and  rnollusks.  They  are  included  under  the  desig- 
nation snpajou  in  its  wider  sense,  and  among  them  are  the 
monkeys  to  which  this  name  is  more  strictly  applied.  The 
names  capuchin,  sajou,  weeper,  and  sai  are  also  given  to 
them.  The  name  CebidaD  is  given  to  the  American  mon- 
keys as  a  family  by  those  who  recognize  the  limits  of  this 
family  as  being  the  same  as  those  of  the  tribe  PlatyrrhiuK. 
Cecidomyi'a  [from  the  Gr.  KtjKiBiov,  a  "  gall-nut,"  and 
uma.,  a  "  fly"],  a  genus  of  two-winged  insects  of  the  gnat 
and  mosquito  family,  having  downy  wings,  which  are  hor- 
izontal when  at  rest;  antenna!  as  long  as  the  body,  with 
joints,  and  whorls  of  hairs  at  the  joints;  long  legs,  and  the 
first  joint  of  the  tarsi  very  short.  The  species  are  numer- 
ous, of  small  size,  but  some  of  them  are  very  important  on 
account  of  the  ravages  which  their  maggots  effect  in  grain 
crops.  Cecitlomyia  cercalit,  called  the  barley  midge,  a 
brownish-red  fly  with  silvery  wings,  of  which  the  maggot 
is  vermilion-colored,  is  very  destructive  to  barley  and 
spelt.  The  maggots  live  in  families  between  the  stalk  and 
the  sheath  of  the  leaf,  abstracting  the  juice  of  the  plant. 
The  wheat-fly  and  the  Hessian-fly  belong  to  this  genus. 
Some  of  the  species  of  Ccclrlomyia  deposit  their  eggs  on  the 
young  buds  of  trees,  which  the  larva;  transform  into  galls. 

Ce'cil,  a  county  which  forms  the  N.  E.  extremity  of 
Maryland,  is  at  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  Area,  409 
square  miles.  It  is  partly  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Sus- 
quchanna  River,  and  is  intersected  by  the  Elk  River.  The 
soil  is  productive.  Wheat,  corn,  oats,  fruit,  and  wool  arc 
extensively  raised.  The  county  contains  large  quarries  of 
granite  and  valuable  mines  of  chromium,  iron,  and  fire- 
clay. The  manufactures  include  flour,  iron,  paper,  etc.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  Philadelphia  Wilmington  and  Baltimore 
and  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central  R.  Rs.  Cap- 
ital, Elkton.  Pop.  25,874. 

Cecil,  a  township  of  Washington  CO.,  Pa.  Pop.  1102. 
Cecil  (Rev.  RICHARD),  an  eminent  evangelical  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,  born  in  London  in  1748, 
died  in  IblO.  lie  was  a  devout,  fervent  Christian,  and  an 
impassioned  pulpit  orator.  His  works  were  published 
(London,  1811)  in  4  vols.  8vo.  The  fourth  volume,  con- 
taining his  "  Remains,"  is  considered  the  most  valuable. 
There  is  also  an  American  edition  (New  York,  1845)  in 
3  vols.  8vo. 

Cecil,  Lord  ROBERT.     Sec  SALISEUUV,  MARQUIS  or. 
Cecil.     See  BURLEIGH. 

Cecil'ia,  SAINT,  a  Roman  virgin  who  is  supposed  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  second  or  third  century. 
She  is  regarded  as  the  patroness  of  musicians  and  the  in- 
ventor of  the  organ.  Raphael,  Domenichino,  and  other 
great  artists  painted  pictures  of  her,  and  Dryden  wrote  a 
celebrated  "  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,"  which  is  the  22d 
of  November. 

Cecil'ian  Col'lege,  a  Catholic  male  boarding  school 
at  Cceilian,  Hardin  co.,  Ky.,  on  the  Elizabctbtown  and 
Paducah  R.  It.  It  was  founded  in  I860,  and  chartered  in 
1867.  Its  proprietors  and  profes- 
sors are  laymen.  Its  average  num- 
ber of  matriculants  for  thirteen 
years  is  150.  No  uniform  is  requir- 
ed. The  discipline  is  firm  and  strict, 
the  students  being  at  all  times  in  the 
care  of  the  officers  of  the  school. 
Degrees  are  conferred  by  this  college 
both  in  the  classical  and  business  de- 
partments. The  school  term  is  of 
forty  weeks,  at  a  charge  of  ?5  per 
week,  covering  all  expenses. 
II.  A.,  S.  G.,  and  A.  D.  CECIL, 
PROPRIETORS. 

Cecilius.    See  CJ:CILIUS. 
Ce'cilton,   a    post-village    and 
township    of    Cecil    co.,    Md.      Pup. 
462;  of  township,  3337. 

Cecro'pia,  a  genus  of  trees  of 
the  order  Artocarpaceas.  The  Cc- 
crnpia  piitata,  a  very  common  tree 
of  the  West  Indies  and  South  Amer- 
ica, called  trumpet-wood  and  snake- 
wood,  is  remarkable  for  its  hollow 
stem  and  branches,  with  membranous 
partitions  at  the  joints.  The  small 
branches  aie  made  into  wind  instru- 
ments. The  wood  is  very  light, 
readily  takes  fire  by  friction  against 

hard  wood,  and  is  much  used  by  the  Indians  for  procuring 
fire.      The  fruit  is  agreeable,  and  resembles  a  mulberry. 
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The  trunk  and  branches  yield  a.  large  quantity  of  saline 
matter.  employed  li.v  planters  in  the  puritical  i"n  of  .-ugar. 
The    bark    T-    strong    an. I    til. roll-,  an. I    is   u.-i'il    for  cor 
It   18  also  astringent,    ami    is   employed   ill    diurrll'J.'a   and 
^oni'iThica.      The  juice  yields  ca'iut.-houc. 

Cecro'pia  Moth,  a  lepidopterous  insect  of  (lit;  family 
liombyciibe,  Mini  nearly  related  to  the  silkworm.  The 
systematic  arrangement  of  tin.-  I'ainih  i-  un-etl  led,  but  of 
tin.  nnmeii.  propose.!  for  this  inject  perhaps 

riiiii/vniiini  ncropia  if  the  best.  This  is  the  largest  North 
American  ninth  yet  known.  When  expamle.l  it  t>!ln 
measures  si\  inrli.  s  alnl  a  lialf  a  of  a  dlisky- 

gray  color,  variegated  with  white,  black,  ami  variou 
tral  tints,  ll  appears  in  the  I'.  S.  in  June,  and  is  a  most 
striking  ami  beautiful  olijcct.  Its  lann  i-  our  three 
inrhes  lone;,  of  a  light -green  color,  with  red  uiul  yeMow 
warts  armed  with  bristles.  Tin-  roc. ion  is  of  a  \  er\ 
silk,  which  is  abundant  in  quantity,  but  it  cannot  be  reeled. 
It  has,  however,  been  carded  and  spun  intu  an  excellent 
thread,  and  but  for  the  delicate  character  of  the  Iar\:e, 
which  me  hard  to  raise,  it  would  become  nn  important 
article  of  commerce.  The  7V  /.  .1  //. ,!///, ln-i HUH,  an  American 
relatu  e  of  this  moth,  has  attracted  much  attention  from  the 
excellence  of  its  silk  and  the  hardiness  of  its  young.  The 
ailanthus  silkworm  of  China  also  closely  resembles  the 
larva  of  the  cecropia  moth.  From  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mon silkworm  has  become  subject  to  several  destructive 
diseases,  the  scientific  world  is  much  interested  in  the  effort 
to  find  another  silkworm  which  shall  be  hardy  and  pro- 
ductive of  useful  cocoons. 

Ce'crops,  or  Kekrops  [Or.  KcVpuf],  a  semi-fabulous 
hero  of  the  Pclasgian  race,  was  called  the  first  king  and 
legislator  of  Attica.  According  to  tradition,  ho  instituted 
marriage  and  instructed  (lie  Athenians  in  agriculture,  nav- 
igation, religion,  etc.  The  people  of  Attica  were  some- 
times called  Cccropidie. 

Cc'dar  [(ir.  nc'Spoc:  Lat.  cedrut ;  Fr.  cZdre],  the  com- 
mon name  of  several  species  of  e\  ergrccn  trees  of  the  order 
Coniferu1.  They  atl'ord  durable  and  \  aluable  timber.  The 
name  red  cedar  is  ^hcn  to  the  Jiutifn'run  Vlnjitnntni,  a  na- 
tive of  the  I'.  S..  which  is  prized  for  its  durable,  compact, 
and  odorous  wood,  and  is  used  by  cabinet-makers.  It 
grows  mostly  in  dry  and  sterile  soils.  In  the  Western 
States  it  attains  the  height  of  seventy  feet  or  more,  but  in 
the  Eastern  States  it  is  a  small  tree.  The  American  white 
eedar  (''"/"-*«"<  t&yotffe*),  an  evergreen  tree,  abounds  in 
the  swamps  of  the  U.  S.,  and  grows  from  thirty  to  seventy 
feet  high.  The  timber  of  this  tree  will  remain  for  a  long 
time  under  water  without  decaying,  and  is  an  excellent 
material  for  posts  of  fences  and  for  shingles.  Various  other 
coniferous  trees  arc  called  cedars  in  the  \' .  S.  The  name 
white  cedar  is  given  in  America  to  the  wood  of  CuprcssHt 
ill  ;!<,",,  1,-a  and  Tlnry<t  oi-ciilnitiili* — the  latter  throughout  the 
Northern  States.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  the  true  and 
original  cedar.  It  is  not,  like  the  American  cedars,  related 
to  cypress,  but  to  the  pine  and  larch,  the  foliage  resembling 
that  ut"  the  latter,  but  evergreen  as  in  the  former.  The  cones 
are  similar  to  those  of  larch,  but  are  larger  and  very  broad. 
('i'<lfi<H,  the  cedar  genus,  consists  of  three  species,  which  are 
by  some  supposed  to  be  geographical  varieties  of  one — viz. 
( '•  'I i •//*  /,,'/.. int.  confined  to  Lebanon,  the  Caucasus,  etc. ;  C. 
Atlniiiirti,  of  the  Atlas  Mountains;  and  ('.  Honiara,  the 
deodar  of  the  Himalayas.  The  character  of  the  light  rcd- 
di-h,  fragrant,  and  durable  timber  is  the  same  in  all  these. 
They  thrive  in  Kngland,  and  even  in  Scotland,  but  not  in 
any  part  of  the  Atlantic  U.  S.  They  may  be  expected  to 
flourish  on  our  Puciiie  coast.  Of  the  celebrated  cedars  on 
Mount  Lebanon,  eleven  groves  still  remain.  The  famous 
B'Sherreh  grove  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  circumference, 
and  contains  about  11)0  trees,  young  and  old.  Perhaps  a 
do/en  of  these  arc  very  old;  the  largest,  63  feet  in  girth,  is 
thought  by  some  to  have  attained  the  age  of  2000  years. 
The  name  of  cedar  is  also  applied  to  the  wood  of  a  few 
trees  which  are  not  related  to  the  Cnnit'ene,  the  color  and 
odor  being  somewhat  similar.  Spanish  cedar,  of  which 
cigar-boxes  are  made,  and  which  is  used  for  wardrobes 
and  sometimes  for  lcad*pencils  (as  a  substitute  for  red 
cedarl,  is  the  wood  of  !',</>•, >/,i  o./orojVf,  a  West  Indian 
tree  of  the  mahogany  family. 

Cedar,  a  county  in  the  E.  of  Iowa.  Area.  57G  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Cedar  and  Wapsipinicon 
rivers.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  woodlands  and  undu- 
lating prairies,  the  soil  of  which  is  very  fertile.  (Jriiin, 
wool  and  beef-cattle  are  very  largely  raised.  It  is  trav- 
I  by  a  branch  of  the  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R., 
and  contains  quarries  of  good  Devonian  limestone.  Cap- 
ital, Tipton.  Top.  19,781. 

Cedar,  a  county  in  the  W.  S.  \V.  of  Missouri.  Area. 
435  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Sac  River,  and  also 
drained  by  Horse  Creek.  The  surface  is  uneven ;  the  soil 


•  is  fertile.  Corn,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  staple  products. 
Capital,  Stockton.  I'op.  U474. 

Cedar,  a  county  of  Nebraska,  bordering  on  Dakota,  has 
an  area  estimated  at  700  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Missouri  liner,  and  aNo  drained  by  llig  liow 
Creek.  The  soil  is  productive.  Wool,  wheat,  and  corn  aro 
the  chief  products.  Capital,  St.  James.  Pop.  I 

Cedar,  a  township  of  Clarke  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  89?. 

Cedar,  a  township  of  Knox  co.,  111.     I'op.  2153. 

Cedar,  a  township  of  lienton  c....  la.      Pop.  lull. 

Cedar,  a  township  of  Black  Hawk  co.,  la.     Pop.  731. 

Cedar,  a  township  of  Cherokee  co.,  la.     Pop.  250. 

Cedar,  a  township  of  Floyd  co.,  la.     Pop.  415. 

Cedar,  a  township  of  (ireene  co.,  la.     Pop.  306. 

Cedar,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co.,  la.     Pop.  818. 

Cedar,  a  township  of  Johnson  co.,  la.     Pop.  1094. 

Cedar,  a  township  of  Lee  co.,  la.     Pop.  1196. 

Cedar,  a  township  of  Lucas  co.,  Is.     Pop.  764. 

Cedar,  a  township  of  Mahaska  co.,  la.     Pop.  1265. 

Cedar,  a  township  of  Mitchell  co.,  la.     Pop.  733. 

Cedar,  a  township  of  Monroe  co.,  la.     Pop.  831. 

Cedar,  a  township  of  Muscatinc  co.,  la.     Pop.  421. 

Cedar,  a  township  of  Van  Burcn  co.,  la.     Pop.  1090. 

Cedar,  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  la.     Pop.  957. 

Cedar,  a  township  of  Wilson  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  539. 

Cedar,  a  township  of  Boouc  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  5020. 

Cedar,  a  township  of  Callaway  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2453. 

Cedar,  a  township  of  Cedar  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  788. 

Ce'darburg,  a  post-village  of  Ozaukee  co.,  Wis.,  on 
Cedar  Creek  and  on  the  Milwaukee  and  Northern  R.  R., 
I'll  miles  N.  of  Milwaukee.  It  has  a  national  bank.  Pop. 
of  Cedarburg  township,  2557. 

Cedar  Creek,  in  the  N.  part  of  Virginia,  rises  in 
Shenandoah  co.,  and  enters  the  North  Fork  of  the  Shenan- 
doah  about  4  miles  below  Strasburg.  On  this  creek  the  army 
of  Gen.  Sheridan  was  encamped  when,  Oct.  19, 1864,  during 
Sheridan's  absence,  it  was  surprised  at  daylight,  at  Alacken, 
by  the  Confederate  army  under  Gen.  Early,  its  left  flank 
turned  and  driven  in  confusion,  the  remainder  of  the  army 
retiring,  yet  in  good  order.  Gen.  Wright,  in  command  at 
the  time,  after  having  succeeded  in  restoring  something 
like  order  among  the  surprised  troops,  seeing  that  the  posi- 
tion they  had  fallen  back  to  was  an  exposed  one,  ordered  a 
general  retreat,  to  enable  him  to  restore  communication*. 
The  retreat  was  conducted  in  good  order,  and  Gen.  Wright 
had  halted  and  restored  his  line  when,  at  10  A.  M..  Gen. 
Sheridan,  who  had  heard  of  the  disaster  at  Winchester, 
arrived  on  the  field.  Ho  was  informed  by  Gen.  Wright  of 
the  dispositions  made  by  him,  to  which  Sheridan  gave  his 
approval.  The  pursuit  by  the  Confederate  army  had  ceased, 
the  men  being  occupied  plundering  the  camps  of  the  Eighth 
and  Nineteenth  corps,  lien.  Sheridan  arrived,  then,  to  find 
that  his  army  had  been  surprised  and  routed  ;  but  he  found 
that  the  worst  was  over,  the  line  reformed,  and  the  army 
not  demoralized.  His  presence  lent  an  inspiring  effect,  so 
that,  after  making  his  line  as  compact  as  possible,  an  attack 
made  upon  it  at  1  p.  M.  was  successfully  repulsed.  At  3  p.  «., 
after  making  some  charges  with  his  cavalry,  he  attacked 
the  Confederates  with  great  vigor,  driving  and  routing 
them,  and  capturing  over  fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  including 
twenty  of  his  own  lost  in  the  morning,  about  2000  prison- 
ers, and  releasing  many  of  our  men  captured  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  cavalry  drove  them  still  farther  next  day,  the 
20th,  and  during  that  night  Early  retreated,  and  the  mil- 
itary operations  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  wero  at  an 
end. 

Cedar  Creek,  a  township  of  Carroll  co.,  Ark.  Pop. 
511. 

Cedar  Creek,  a  township  of  Crawford  co.,  Ark.  Pop. 
952. 

Cedar  Creek,  a  township  of  Sevicr  co.,  Ark.    P.  117. 

Cedar  Creek,  a  village  and  hundred  of  Sussex  co., 
Del.  The  village  is  about  30  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Dover,  and 
near  the  Delaware  R.  R.  Pop.  ::.">!  I. 

Cedar  Creek,  a  township  of  Allen  co.,  Ind.    P.  1713. 

Cedar  Creek,  a  township  of  Lake  co.,  Ind.     P.  1326. 

Cedar  Creek,  a  township  of  Cowley  co..  Kan.   P.  79. 

Cedar  Creek,  a  township  of  Marion  co.,  Kan.    P.  105. 

Cedar  Creek,  a  township  of  Muskegon  co.,  Mich. 
Pop.  660. 

Cedar  Creek,  a  township  of  Wayne  co..  Mo.    P.  379. 

»  i'dnr  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Cumberland  co., 
N.  C.  Pop.  2:;..s 
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Cedar  Creek,  »  twp.  of  Lancaster  co.,  S.  C.  Pop.  1505. 

Cedar  Creek,  a  township  of  Bath  co.,  Va.    Pop.  903. 

Cedar  Creek  Mines,  a  township  of  Missoula  co., 
Mon.  Pop.  1  IMI. 

Cedar  Dale,  a  village  of  Whithy  to\vnshi]i,  Ontario 
co.,  province  of  Ontario  (Canada),  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  33  miles  from  Toronto. 

Cedar  Falls,  a  city  and  township  of  ISlack  Hawk  CO., 
la.,  on  the  Cedar  River  and  the  Illinois  Central  and  the 
Burlington  Cedar  Rapids  and  Minnesota  H.  Rs.  It  has 
eight  churches,  two  newspapers,  and  several  mills,  and 
other  manufactories.  P.  3070;  including  township,  4381. 

C.  W.  &  E.  A.  SNVDEB,  Ens.  CEDAR  FALLS  "  GAZETTE." 

Cedar  Fork,  a  township  of  Wake  co.,  N.  C.    P.  1533. 

Cedar  Grove,  a  post-twp.  of  Orange  co.,  N.  C.  P.  2047. 

Cedar  Island,  in  the  township  of  East  Hampton, 
Suffolk  co.,  N.  Y.,  at  the  entrance  to  Sag  Harbor,  Long 
Island  ;  lat.  41°  02'  20"  N.,  Ion.  72°  15'  19"  W.,  has  a  granite 
lighthouse,  with  a  fixed  white  light  34  feet  above  the  sea. 

Cedar  Keys,  a  seaport  of  Levy  co.,  Fla.,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  at  the  S.  W.  terminus  of  the  Florida  R.  R.,  on 
Way  Key,  a  small  island,  154  miles  from  Fernandina.  Its 
harbor  is  formed  by  a  group  of  keys,  or  small  islands, 
which  give  name  to  the  town.  It  has  a  lighthouse  on  Sen- 
horse  Key ;  lat.  29°  05'  49"  N.,  Ion.  83°  04'  46"  W.  It 
shows  a  revolving  light  75  feet  above  the  sea.  The  lum- 
ber-trade is  the  chief  industry.  Pop.  440. 

Cedar  Lake,  a  post-twp.  of  Scott  co.,  Minn.    P.  756. 

Cedar  Mills,  a  post-twp.  of  Renvillc  co.,  Minn.   P.  205. 

Cedar  Mountain,  a  twp.  of  Culpeperco.,  Va.  P.  1708. 

Cedar  Mountain,  Va.,  about  2  miles  W.  of  Mitchell's 
Station,  Culpeper  co.,  on  the  Orange  Alexandria  and  Ma- 
nassas  R.  R.,  was  the  scene  of  a  desperate  and  sanguinary 
conflict  on  the  9th  of  Aug.,  1862,  between  the  forces  of 
Gens.  Pope  and  Jackson,  in  which  the  Federal  forces  un- 
der the  immediate  command  of  Gen.  Banks  were  outnum- 
bered and  defeated  with  a  loss  of  nearly  2000  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  and  a  large  quantity  of  war-mate- 
rial ;  the  Confederate  loss  was  about  1300. 

Cedar  Mountains,  of  South  Africa,  are  in  Cape 
Colony.  This  range  extends  nearly  parallel  with  the  At- 
lantic, and  is  near  the  meridian  of  19°  E.  The  highest 
summits  of  it  rise  about  6500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  They  are  partly  covered  with  forests  of  cedar. 

Cedar  Rapids,  a  city  of  Linn  co.,  la.,  on  Cedar 
River,  219  miles  W.  of  Chicago  and  265  miles  S.  of  St. 
Paul,  on  the  Chicago  and  North-western,  the  Burlington 
Cedar  Rapids  and  Minnesota  (also  the  Milwaukee  and 
Pacific  divisions  of  that  road),  and  the  Dubuque  and 
South-western  R.  Rs.  It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Iowa 
R.  R.  Land  Company,  of  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  R.  R., 
of  a  coal  company,  and  of  the  Burlington  Cedar  Rapids 
and  Minnesota  R.  R.,  whose  shops  are  here.  It  has  a 
valuable  water-power,  two  national  and  one  savings  bank, 
two  weekly,  one  monthly,  and  one  daily  newspaper,  flour- 
ing-mills,  steam  bakery,  foundries,  plauing-mills,  manu- 
factories of  furniture,  confectionery,  paper,  oil  and  lint, 
beer,  oatmeal,  woollens,  knit  goods,  agricultural  tools, 
wagons,  carriages,  door-latches,  etc.  Pork-packing  is  ex- 
tensively carried  on.  The  wholesale  trade  is  important. 
The  city  is  lighted  with  gas,  has  excellent  schools  and 
churches,  and  is  increasing  in  population  and  prosperity. 
Pop.  5940.  F.  MCCLELLAND,  ED.  "  TIMES." 

Cedar  (or  Red  Cedar)  River,  of  Iowa,  rises  in  the 

S.  part  of    Minnesota.      It  flows    nearly    south-eastward 

through  Mitchcl,   Floyd,   Bremer,   Black    Hawk,   Benton, 

Linn,  and  Cedar  counties  of  Iowa.     Then  turning  to  the 

S.  W.,  it  enters  the  Iowa  River  about  15  miles  above  Wa- 

pello.     Total  length,  estimated  at  350   miles.     Devonian 

and  magnesian  limestones  are  abundant  along  its  banks. 

Cedar  Rock,  a  post-twp.  of  Franklin  co.,  N.  C.  P.  1 112. 

Cedar  Run,  a  township  of  Fauquier  co.,  Va.    P.  2145. 

Cedar  Springs,  a  post-village  of  Kent  co.,  Mich.    It 

has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

Cedar  Springs,  a  twp.  of  Abbeville  co.,  S.  C.  P.  1503. 

Cedar  Springs,  a  post-village  in  Spartanburgco.,  S.  C., 

on  the  Spiirtiinhurg  and  Union  R.  R.    It  contains  the  State 

institution  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  founded  in  IK  111. 

Ce'dartown,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Polk  co.,  Ga., 

about  60  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Atlanta.     Pop.  323. 

Ce'darville,  a  township  of  Hale  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1920. 
Cedarville,  a  post-village  of  Smith  CO.,  Kan.     It  has 
one  weekly  newspaper. 

Cedarville,  a  twp.  of  Menominee  co.,  Mich.     P.  194. 
Cedarville,  a  post-village  of  Greene  co.,  0.,  in  a  town- 


ship of  the  same  name,  on  the  Columbus  and  Xenia  R.  11., 
47  miles  S.  W.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  753;  of  township,  2361. 
Cedarville,  a  township  of  Warren  co.,  Va.  Pop.  1734. 
Cedrela'ccae  [from  Ccilrela,  one  of  the  genera],  a 
natural  order  of  exogenous  trees  and  shrubs,  very  nearly 
allied  to  McliacceD,  and  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  winged 
seeds,  numerous  in  each  cell  of  the  fruit,  which  is  a  cap- 
sule. The  known  species  are  few,  all  tropical  or  sub-tropi- 
cal, most  of  them  trees  valuable  for  their  timber.  To  this 
order  belong  mahogany,  satin-wood,  toon,  Barbadoes  cedar, 

tlic  yi  llnw-w 1  of  New  South  Wales,  etc. 

Cefalu  (anc.  C«fkctlcedvKm\  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
province  of  Palermo,  situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  40 
miles  K.  S.  E.  of  Palermo.  Here  is  a  fine  cathedral  of 
Norman  architecture.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
a  mountain  or  high  rock,  on  whieh  are  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  Phoenician  structure  and  of  a  Saracenic  castle.  It 
has  marble-quarries  and  sardine-fisheries.  Pop.  in  1872, 
11,799. 

Ceglie,  chi'lya,  a  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Lecce,  23 
miles  W.  of  Brindisi.  It  has  several  churches,  one  of  which 
is  collegiate,  and  two  annual  fairs.  Pop.  11,261. 

Cehegin,  tha-a-iicen'.  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Murcia,  35  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  the  city  of  Murcia.  It 
has  manufactures  of  cloth,  paper,  soap,  and  pottery,  and  a 
trade  in  wine  nnd  fruits.  It  is  partly  built  of  marble  quar- 
ried in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  6186. 

Ceil'ing  [perhaps  from  the  Fr.  del,  "heaven," referring 
to  its  vaulted  shape,  and  possibly  to  the  blue  color  and 
stars  of  gold  common  in  mediaeval  ceilings],  the  covering 
or  upper  surface  of  a  room.  Ceilings  among  the  ancients 
were  usually  flat,  but  crossed  at  right  angles  by  beams, 
forming  square  lacunas  or  panels,  often  ornamented  with 
rich  designs.  Similar  ceilings  were  common  in  Middle- 
Age  structures,  but  the  arched  ceiling,  barrel-vaulted,  made 
of  "cants"  or  a  succession  of  flat  surfaces,  plastered, 
wainscoted,  ribbed,  plain,  gilt,  embossed,  or  otherwise  or- 
namented, was  a  much  more  common  form  than  in  ancient 
Rome,  where,  however,  arched  ceilings  were  not  unknown. 
Cel'andine  (Clicllilimiiim),  a  genus  of  herbs  of  the 
order  Papaveracca1.  The  common  celandine  ( Chelidomum 
iniijiii)  is  a  perennial,  with  yellow  flowers  in  simple  umbels, 
frequent  in  waste  places  in  most  parts  of  Europe  and  in  the 
U.  S.  The  root,  stem,  and  leaves  have  a  disagreeable  smell, 
nnd  arc  full  of  a  yellow  juice  which  is  very  acrid.  Celan- 
dine in  medicine  is  a  drastic  purgative,  and  in  large  doses 
an  active  poison ;  in  small  doses  it  is  said  to  be  useful  in 
scrofulous  diseases,  disease  of  the  glands,  etc.  The  fresh 
juice,  applied  to  warts,  sometimes  removes  them. 
Celano  Lake.  See  Fucixo. 

Celastra'cesp,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  shrubs, 
having  simple  leaves  and  seeds  furnished  with  arils.  They 
have  acrid  properties,  sometimes  stimulant.  Two  genera 
of  this  order,  6W<ufr«*  and  Euonymite  (spindle  tree),  are 
natives  of  the  U.  S.  (See  EUOSYMTS.)  The  Ctlimtru*  scnif- 
ifttiK,  called  bittersweet  or  waxwork,  has  five  stamens  and 
alternate  serrate  leaves.  The  orange-colored  pod  and  - 
enclosed  in  a  scarlet  aril,  are  ornamental  in  autumn. 

Cel'ebes  [native,  Ifcgnt-Oraitff-Boogia],  a  large  island 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  is  about  75  miles  E.  of  Borneo, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  Macassar  Strait.  It  extends 
from  lat.  1°  50'  N.  to  5°  30'  S.,  and  is  mostly  included  be- 
tween Ion.  119°  and  120°  E.  It  has  a  very  irregular  form, 
being  di\  ided  by  deej)  bays  into  four  peninsulas,  one  of 
which  (culled  Mcnndo)  is  "about  400  miles  long  and  very 
narrow.  These  peninsulas  arc  formed  by  chains  of  moun- 
tains radiating  from  the  central  part  of  the  island.  The 
highest  summit  rises  about  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Though  the  area  of  Celebes  is  only  72,047  square 
miles,  it  has  a  coast-line  of  nearly  2500  miles.  The  penin- 
sula of  Mcnado  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Sea  of  Celebes, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  Bay  of  Tomini.  The  two  southern 
peninsulas  are  separated  by  the  large  bay  of  Boni.  The 
vegetation  is  luxuriant,  and  the  island  is  partly  covered 
with  forests  of  oak,  teak,  palm,  cedar,  and  upas  trees,  and 
partly  by  vast  grassy  ehumpaigns  which  are  used  in  com- 
mon by  the  natives.  The  nutmeg,  the  clove,  and  the  bam- 
boo also  flourish  here.  Among  the  minerals  are  gold,  cop- 
per, tin,  and  iron.  Coffee,  rice,  sugar,  indigo,  and  manioc 
are  cultivated.  Chief  town,  Macassar.  Celebes  is  partly 
occupied  by  a  race  called  Boogis,  who  are  strong  and  well 
built,  revengeful  in  character,  and  fond  of  the  chase.  The 
tribe  of  Wadjus  arc  an  intelligent  race  who  pursue  com- 
merce;  the  Arafuras  inhabit  the  central  regions,  and  arc 
the  aborigines  of  this  archipelago.  This  island  was  visited 
by  the  Portuguese  in  1512.  The  Dutch  expelled  the  Por- 
tuguese in  1(1(1(1,  and  planted  there  colonies,  which  they  still 
poueu.  Pop.  of  the  residency  of  Celebes  in  1869,  341,000; 
and  of  the  residency  of  Menado,  508,000. 
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Cel'cry,  a  plant  of  the  order  rml.cllifcnc.  The  com-  j 
iniiii  celery  (A/iiiim  ;/'••" -M, /.-)!«)  is  found  wilt!  in  most  parts 
of  Km1"!"1,  in  wet  saline  .-mils.  The  wild  plant,  called  small- 
age.  has  a  stem  al.out  two  ti-et  high,  a  slender  root,  a  pene- 
trating odor,  and  a  bitterish  acrid  ta-to.  By  cultiv  at  ion  its 
IMOOOIM  aL'recahly  sweetish  mid  aromatic,  and  cither 
the  Iraf 'stalks  increase  ill  thickness  (ir  the  ro.it  -'alk  as- 
sumes :i  form  resembling  that  of  tin:  turnip.  The  latter 
varielv  i-  railed  <-,/./•/<«•.  The  .•'talks  of  the  former  \  a 
rii  ty.  'hliinehed.  aroused  as  a  salad  or  to  impart  flavor  to 
s"  ips.  etc.  They  contain  sugar,  mucilage,  starch,  and  a  sub- 
slancc  resembling  manna  sugar,  which  sometimes  act*  as  a 
stimulant  on  the  urino-gcnital  organ-'.  The  blanching  of 
the  stalks  is  accomplished  hy  drawing  n|i  earth  to  the 
plants,  which  are  transplanted  from  the  sced-hed  into 
richly  manured  trenches,  and  us  they  grow  the  trenches 
are  tilled,  and  the  earth  finally  raised  into  ridge".  Another  j 
species  I  A/ii'iim  tiUKlrnli  I  grows  abundantly  in  wet  places 
fthout  Cape  Horn  and  in  Slalcn  Land.  It  i'  a  large  and 
luxuriant  plant,  and  is  d. -scribed  a"  who], -some,  and  nearly 
equal  in  its  wild  state  to  garden  celery. 

Celeste  (M  UUMKI,  a  dansensc.  horn   in  Paris   Aug.  6, 

1SI  t,  I anie  in  childhood  a  pupil  at  the  I'.oyal    \ 

of  Music.  When  fifteen  yearn  old  she  came  to  the  I'.  S., 
and  soon  after  married  a  Mr.  Klliot.  After  her  husband's 
death  she  went  to  England,  where  she  met  with  great  pro- 
fessional success.  She  subs,.,|  uent  1  v  pussed  several  years 
in  the  I.  S.  i  ls::i  -:ir  and  1S65-B8),  where  she  was  received 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  The  greater  part  of  her  life 
has  been  passed  in  England,  where  she  was  successful  as 
an  actress  and  a  theatrical  manager. 

4'i'l'estine  [from  the  Lat.  cailnm,  the  "sky,"  in  allusion 
to  its  color],  a  mineral  which  is  essentially  sulphate  of  stron- 
tia.  with  occasional  mixture  of  sulphate  of  baryta  and  car- 
boinite  of  lime  in  small  proportions.  Its  color  is  often  a 
beautiful  indigo-blue.  It  resembles  heavy  spar,  but  is  not 
quite  equal  to  it  in  specific  gravity.  Fine  specimens  of  crys- 
talli/.ed  celestine  are  found  in  Sicily.  It  is  useful  as  a  source 
of  strontia.  The  finest  crystals  of  eelestine  are  found  on 
Strontian  Island,  Lake  Erie. 

Ccl'estine  (or  Cajlesti'nus)  I..  SAIXT,  a  native  of 
Rome,  became  pope  in  422  A.  D.  lie  promoted  the  meet- 
ing of  a  council  which  deposed  N'estorius.  He  died  in  432, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Sixtus  III. — CKI.KSTIXK  II.,  POPE, 
originally  G  i  n>o  m  CASTELLO,  was  born  in  Tuscany.  He 
lc-1  Innocent  II.  in  1143,  and  died  in  1144. — CEI.KS- 
TIXE  HI.  (GIACINTO  Ousixi)  was  elected  pope  in  1191  as 
the  successor  of  Clement  III.  He  promoted  the  first  Cru- 
sade, and  excommunicated  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  for 
detaining  Richard  Coaur  do  Lion  in  prison.  He  died  in 
I  I'.iS.  aged  about  ninety-two  years. — CELKSTINK  IV.  (Goi'- 
FiiF.no  CASTIUI.IOVI-:)  succeeded  Pope  Gregory  IX.  in  Sept., 
I'.'ll.  but  lie  died  in  October  of  the  same  year. — CEI.ESTIXE 
V..  SAIXT  (PiKTiio  IIA  MruiioxE  or  Moium-:),  POPE,  was 
born  at  Apulia  in  1215.  Ho  was  elected  in  1294  as  the 
successor  of  Nicholas  IV.  Before  that  event  he  had  founded 
an  "filer  of  hermits  called  CKLKSTIXKS  (which  see).  He 
abdicate,!  tin-  oinec  before  the  end  of  1294,  and  was  suc- 
Meded  by  Boniface  VIII.  Died  in  1296. 

Cel'cstincs,  an  order  of  hermits  or  monks  founded  in 
12iil  by  Pietro  da  Murrone,  who  became  Pope  Celestine  V. 
This  order  spread  rapidly  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany 
between  12(>4  and  1400,  but  it  is  now  nearly  extinct.  These 
monks  followed  the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict,  and  preferred  a 
contemplative  life. 

Cel'ibacy  [from  the  Lat.  ccelfbs,  an  "  unmarried  man  "j, 
the  condition  of  a  person  never  married;  applied  often  to 
the  vi.lunta.ry  life  of  abstinence  from  marriage  assumed  by 
religious  devotees  and  the  clergy  of  some  churches,  such  as 
the  Roman  Catholic.  Practised  in  ancient  Konie  in  the 
case  of  the  vestal  virgins,  in  Juda'a  by  the  Essencs,  and  in 
the  East  by  the  priests  of  Booddhism,  it  is  probable  that 
it  took  its  origin  in  the  belief  that  the  material  body  is  the 
source  of  evil  and  the  prison  of  the  soul :  w  hi!e  the  passages 
of  Saint  Paul  recommending  the  celibate  condition  as  desir- 
able during  the  sionny  years  which  preceded  the  dc.-truc- 
tion  of  Jerusalem  were  used  among  early  Christians  as  au- 
thority for  advocating  religious  celibacy.  Accordingly, 
virginity  was  held  in  peculiar  honor  in  the  early  Chun-h. 
Itut  it  is  certain  from  the  inscriptions  found  in  the  cata- 
combs, from  passages  in  the  canon  law.  and  from  the  pos- 
itivo  testimony  of  history  thai  celibacy  was  not  enforced. 
even  among  the  higher  clergy.  For  centuries  this  matter 
a  subject  of  discussion  in  the  councils.  The  Council 
ot  Tours  i  ,)()<i)  suspended  from  their  functions  fur  one  \  MI 
all  secular  priests  and  deacons  with  wives;  but  in  GU2  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  allowed  priests  and  deacons  to 
marry  once  only:  and  in  parts  of  the  Greek  Church  their 
marriage  is  compulsory,  though  bishops  and  patriarchs  are 
celibates.  In  the  West,  decretals  were  from  tiino  to  time 


issued  against  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  h-a  ling  to  many 
struggles  within  the!  hur.-li.      The-e   ItrnfflM  eulmll 

eleventh    century,  and    the    point    v, 

liv    the  vlfOT    and    dclcrininati,,n    ol    (  ,  i  -.  i-ory   V  I  I .  i  II     M7I. 
positively    forltidding    the    marriage-    ot     the    clergy.      The 
'  oun.-il  of  Trent  ( l.V.i.'l)  finally  set  at  rest  the  controversy 
by  imposing  the  satin-  prohibition.     There  is,  however,  an 
ev<  ].t  ion  made  in  fa vor  of  priest  s  ami  dca.-on-  - 
cm  rites,  who  are  allowed  to  retain  their  wiv.  -  it'  m 
before  ordination. 

Celi'na,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Mercer  Co.,  0.,  is  on 
the  N.  \\ .  bank  of  the  Great  Reservoir,  near  the  -nur.-e  of 
the  \V abash  River,  llo  miles  W.  X.  \V.  of  Columbus.     It 
m    manufactories,  four  churches,  and  two  news- 
papers.    Pop.  859. 

C.  linn.Ai  K,  KIP.  CELISA  "Jorux.u.  AMP  STAxnAiin." 

C'elina,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Jackson  co.,  Tcnn.,  on 
tlie  Cumberland  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Obey. 

Cell  [Lat.  cella],  a  term  applied  in  anatomy  primarily 
to  lacuna-  in  ti--ues  of  any  kind,  such  as  the  air-vesicles  in 
the  lungs,  the  minute  sacs  in  which  fats  are  contained,  and 
the  hollows  in  cancellated  hone.  But  of  late  the  term  espe- 
cially designates  tin-  simplest  of  the  histological  elements 
of  which  animals  and  plants  are  built  up,  some  of  the  low- 
est plants  and  animals  (/Vofocoecua,  (jregttrina)  consisting 
of  single  cells  and  their  contents,  and  many  others  consist- 
ing of  a  mere  aggregation  of  colls.  The  animal  or  veget- 
able character  of  these  low  forms  can  only  bo  determined 
by  careful  observation  of  their  functions  (see  ANIMAL", 
but  it  is  observed  that  animal  structures  have  more  gener- 
ally an  interstitial  substance  lying  between  the  constituent 
cells ;  while  plants  often  have  their  cells  packed  together 
with  no  intermediate  substance,  or  with  only  air  between. 
This  intermediate  substance,  when  fluid,  plastic,  and  nu- 
tritive, is  called  a  blaitema;  when  solid,  it  is  a  main's. 

Cells  arc  propagated  (1)  by  division  of  the  parent  cell; 
(2)  by  free  formation  within  the  parent  cell,  the  contents 
assuming  the  cell-form,  and  ultimately  escaping  from  the 
original  cell — a  process  observed  especially  in  the  lower 
plants;  and  (3)  by  free  formation  in  a  fluid  plasma, 
as  observed  chiefly  in  animal  life. 

The  primary  form  of  the  cell  is  spherical  or  nearly  so, 
but  by  mutual  pressure  and  by  other  conditions  (some  of 
them  unexplained  by  science)  their  shape  is  often  modified, 
especially  in  the  solid  tissues;  cells  which  are  stellate, 
spindle-shaped,  flat,  conical,  etc.  being  well  known  to 
every  observer.  The  cell  consists  usually  of  a  membranous 
"cell- wall"  enclosing  "cell-contents,"  which  are  fluid, 
granular,  or  solid.  The  diameter  of  animal  cells  varies 
(without  noticing  exceptional  cases)  between  jiVlth  an<1 
Ij^Tffth  of  an  inch.  Vegetable  cells  arc  sometimes  much 
smaller  and  often  much  larger  than  animal  cells  (from  j"jth 
to  roVs'h  of  an  inch).  The  vegetable  cell-wall  is  of  cellu- 
lose, a  non-nitrogenous  substance;  the  animal  cell  is  of  some 
nitrogenized  protein  compound.  The  vegetable  cell-wall 
is  lined  by  a  peculiar  layer  called  the  primordial  utricle. 

The  "cell-contents"  usually  contain  a  "nucleus,"  which 
is  regarded  by  many  theorists  as  the  essential  part  of  the 
cell.  Thus,  Schnlt/.c  says :  "  The  coll  is  only  the  proto- 
plasm surrounding  a  nucleus ;"  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  nucleus  is  not  always 
present  in  the  cell,  and  it  is  believed  by  some  that  it  is  not 
an  essential  clement.  Sometimes  there  are  several  nuclei 
in  a  cell.  Each  nucleus  is  a  hollow  spheroid,  often  con- 
taining one  or  more  round  "  nucleoli,"  but  the  nuclcolus  is 
by  no  means  a  constant  element.  Animal  cells  may  con- 
tain water,  salts,  pigments,  various  secretion  or  excretion 
compounds,  oils,  fats,  and  granules  of  various  kinds,  etc. 
Vegetable  cells  may  contain  salts,  water,  oils,  resin,  starch, 
sugar;  and  all  these  substances  (except  excretive  matters, 
water,  and  the  salts)  are  produced,  it  is  believed,  in  great 
part,  through  the  agency  of  cells.  It  is  known  that  a  great 
part  of  the  functional  activity  of  organized  bodies  is  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  cells,  such  as  excretion,  secretion,  ab- 
sorption, etc.  The  ovum,  the  spermatozoon,  the  pollen 
grain,  is  but  a  cell.  Many  animal  cells  are  ciliated,  or 
provided  with  a  vibratile  tail  or  cilium.  which  assist*  by 
its  motion  in  some  most  important  functions.  Cells  are 
also  in  many  cases  so  transformed  and  metamorphosed 
that  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  them  at  all  as  cells;  for  ex- 
ample, the  muscle-fibres,  the  tu  ntine  in  the  teeth, 
wood-fibre,  flax  and  other  vegetal.!.-  fibre,  hollow  tul.es  and 
TWMtl,  etc..  are  held  to  be  transformed  oells;  and  in  some 
such  cases  the  nucleus  is  yet  visible.  It  is  general! 
lieved  that  the  cell  is  the  ultimate  structural  element  of  all 
organi/ed  tissue*,  though  this  is  denied  by  some  i 
biologists.  The  reil  blood-corpuscle  is  at  prewol 
illy  regarded  »s  a  true  cell,  but  the  white  coij 
is  undoubtedly  so.  It  is  regarded  us  i.l- .iti.-al  iriu 
tissue-cell,  the  pus-cell,  the  mucus-cell,  and  the  colostrum 


CELLE— CELLULOSK. 


corpuscle;  and  the  whole  group  have  been  named  "leuco- 
oytes."  (Sea  KOLLIKKK,  ••  Human  Histology:"  LEYIUC, 
"Lchrhuch  dcr  Histologies"  Vntniow,  "Cellular  Patho- 
logy;" TYSON,  "Cell  Doctrine:"  BCHNETT,  "The  Cell;" 
and  the  works  of  Vox  MOIIL,  BRI'CKF.,  I'NcKit,  RKMAK.  and 
HAECKEL.)  f  "AS.  W.  GHKKNK. 

Cel'le,  or  /rile,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Hanover, 
is  on  a  sandy  plain  on  the  river  Aller  at  the  head  of  navi- 
gation, and  on  the  Hanover  and  Brunswick  Railway,  22 
miles  N.  K.  of  Hanover.  Here  is  a  noted  government 
Breeding  stud.  It  has  an  old  castle,  a  gymnasium,  and  a 
library  of  00,0(10  volumes  ;  also  manufactures  of  wax  can- 
dles, printers'  ink.  thread  and  yarn,  pianofortes,  tohacco, 
matches,  etc.  Pop.  in  1871,  16,147. 

Celli'ni  (UENVKNT™),  a  celebrated  Italian  artist,  born 
at  Florence  in  1500.  Ho  was  a  skilful  engraver,  gold- 
worker,  and  sculptor.  Ho  was  in  Rome  in  1.527  when  it 
was  attacked  by  the  army  of  Constable  Bourbon,  and  ac- 
cording to  his  o'wn  statement  he  killed  that  commander  on 
that  occasion.  He  was  a  man  of  passionate  and  quarrel- 
some temper,  and  much  inclined  to  egotism.  Among  his 
patrons  were  Pope  Clement  VII.,  Francis  I.  of  France,  and 
Cnsiino  tie'  Medici,  lie  worked  in  Rome,  Paris,  and  Flor- 
ence, produced,  besides  other  works,  a  bronze  of  "  Perseus 
with  the  head  of  Medusa."  His  interesting  autobiography 
is  translated  into  German  by  Goethe  and  into  English  by 
Rtiscoc  (1S22).  The  first  complete  edition  was  issued  by 
Tassi,  Florence,  in  1829.  Died  Feb.  25,  1571. 

Cel'liilarTis'sne,morcproperlyAre'olarTis'sue, 
in  animals,  is  the  soft,  elastic,  filamentous  substance  which 
underlies  the  skin  and  the  serous  and  mucous  membranes, 
and  which  fills  the  spaces  between  muscles  and  between 
their  fibres,  and  indeed  surrounds  almost  all  important 
organs,  such  as  nerves,  glands,  blood-vessels,  etc.,  through- 
out the  body.  It  normally  contain's  a  small  quantity  of 
serous  fluid,  which  in  certain  diseased  conditions  becomes 
increased,  constituting  anasarca,  a  form  of  dropsy. — Cellu- 
lar tissue  in  botany  is  simply  non-vascular  substance  com- 
posed entirely  of  untransformed  cells.  It  forms  the  soft 
substance  of  plants,  and  is  called  parenchyma. 

Cel'lulose  (CisHaoOis)  is  the  term  applied  to  the  sub- 
stance which  forms  the  mass  of  the  cell-membranes  of 
plants.  Cellulose  forms  the  framework  or  skeleton  of  all 
plants ;  next  to  water  it  is  the  most  abundant  substance  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  During  the  early  stages  of  the 
development  of  the  plant  the  cell-walls  consist  entirely  of 
cellulose,  but  as  the  plant  grows  the  walls  become  incrustcd 
with  resins,  coloring-matters,  etc.  Some  tissues  consist 
almost  entirely  of  cellulose,  as  the  pith  of  the  Chinese  rice- 
paper  plant  (the  jEschynomene  paludoaa,  or  perhaps  the 
Aralia  pnpyrifera)  and  the  vegetable  ivory.  Cotton,  linen, 
hemp,  and  unsized  paper  consist  of  almost  pure  cellulose. 

The  following  percentages  of  cellulose  are  found  in  some 
of  the  most  common  vegetable  matters  in  the  air-dry  state ; 

Per  cant. 

Red  clover  hay '-'l. 

Timothy  hay 23. 

Oat  straw 40. 

Wheat  straw 48. 

Rye  straw 54. 

Cellulose  is  said  to  exist  in  the  animal  kingdom  in  the 
mantle  of  Mollusca  (Tunicata)  and  the  integuments  of  in- 
sects and  Crustacea.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that 
these  tissues  consist  of  the  nitrogenized  body  CHITIN 
(which  see).  Virchow  (Compt.  Jtenil.,  xxxvi.,  492,  860) 
found  cellulose  in  degenerated  human  spleen  and  in  the 
brain.  Do  Luca  (Compt.  Itend.,  Hi.,  102,  Mi.,  43)  found 
cellulose  in  the  skin  of  the  silkworm  and  of  the  serpent. 

Preparation. — Owing  to  the  insolubility  of  cellulose  in 
water,  alcohol,  ether,  dilute  alkalies,  and  dilute  acids,  it  is 
generally  prepared  by  subjecting  vegetable  tissues  to  the 
successive  action  of  these  agents,  by  which  all  foreign  suli- 
stances — sugar,  starch,  gum,  resins,  oils,  fats,  cte. — are 
removed.  It  may  then  be  bleached  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  water.  Thus  prepared,  it  retains  more  or  less 
perfectly  the  structure  from  which  it  was  obtained.  Skele- 
ton leaves,  which  are  made  up  into  the  beautiful  "phan- 
tom bouquets,"  consist  of  nearly  pure  cellulose.  They  are 
prepared  cither  (1)  by  boiling  the  leaves  in  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  caustic  soda  till  the  epidermis  and  parenchyma 
separate  readily,  removing  them  to  a  vessel  of  cold  water, 
antl  carefully  rubbing  them  with  the  fingers,  and  then 
bleaching  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  hypochlorite  of 
lime,  to  which  a  little  acid  has  been  added  ;  or  (2)  by  add- 
ing to  a  pint  of  nitric  acid,  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1.1,  an 
ounce  of  chlorate  of  potassa  in  fine  powder,  and  suspending 
the  leaves  in  the  mixture  for  ten  to  twenty  days.  They 
are  then  thoroughly  washed,  and  dried  between  sheets  of 
blotting-paper.  In  the  conversion  of  rags,  straw,  wood, 
etc.  into  paper  the  cellulose  is  rendered  nearly  pure  by 


Per  cent. 

Potato  tubers 1.1 

Wheat  kernels 3.0 

Maize  kernels 5.5 

Oat  kernels 10.3 

Buckwheat  kernels 1">.0 


treatment  with  caustic  soda,  hypochlorite  of  lime,  and  sul- 
phuric acid.  Swedish  filter-paper  is  almost  chemically 
pure  cellulose.  Common  paper  receives  an  addition  of  a 
considerable  proportion  of  kaolin  (china  clay),  and  is 
sued  on  the  surface.  (See  PAPKII.)  In  bleaching  the  textile 
(Hires  cotton,  flax,  ami  hemp  the  process  has  lor  its  object 
the  purification  of  the  fibrous  cellulose  by  the  removal  of 
resinous  and  coloring  matters.  (See  BLEACIIINC.) 

4 ''ni'imxiti'Di. — Cellulose  usually  contains  about  10  per 
cent,  of  moisture,  which  may  be  removed  by  drying.  It 
then  contains,  in  100  parts,  carbon  44.44,  hydrogen  6.17, 
oxygen  I'.l.:i9.  Its  composition  is  represented  by  the 
formula  CisHaoOis.  This  is  also  the  composition  of  starch, 
a  body  possessing  totally  different  properties.  Sugar  and 
Lriim  arc  nearly  allied  to  cellulose  in  composition.  All 
these  bodies  arc  called  carbohydrates,  because  they  consist 
of  carbon  in  combination  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in 
the  proportions  in  which  they  exist  in  water,  ]!•/). 

PropertiM. — When  pure,  cellulose  is  fibrous  or  spongy, 
white,  and  translucent,  and  often  silky.  Vnder  the  micro- 
scope the  fibrous  varieties  appear  like  spun  glass.  It  is 
tough  and  elastic.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.5.  When  pure 
it  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  but  when  associated  with  albu- 
minous and  other  easily  alterable  bodies,  it  gradually  de- 
composes (decays)  in  moist  air,  undergoing  a  slow  com- 
bustion, and  changing  to  a  yellow  or  brown  friable  substance 
called  touchwood,  and  finally  to  humus.  (See  DECAY, 

PUTREFACTION,    PRESERVATION     OF     TlMBEU.)       Cellulose    is 

insoluble  iu  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils — both  volatile 
and  fixed.  It  is  not  sensibly  affected  by  boiling  in  water, 
unless  it  has  been  derived  from  a  very  soft  or  imperfectly 
developed  portion  of  a  plant,  when  it  becomes  pulpy ;  and 
in  the  case  of  cellulose  from  Iceland  moss,  which  is  easily 
disintegrated  and  finally  converted  into  soluble  dextrine. 
.Mulder  observed  that  on  boiling  Swedish  filter-paper  with 
water  under  pressure  at  400°  F.  a  little  glucose  was  pro- 
duced. 

Solution  of  Cellulose. — An  ammoniacal  solution  of  oxide 
of  copper  was  discovered  by  Schweitzer  to  dissolve  cellu- 
lose without  changing  its  character.  The  solvent  is  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  hydrated  oxide  of  copper  in  ammonia, 
or  partially  immersing  copper  turnings  in  ammonia.  The 
cellulose  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  in  amorphous 
flakes  by  boiling,  diluting,  or  the  addition  of  acids  in 
excess.  By  dipping  paper  or  cotton  or  linen  fabrics  in  the 
copper  ammonia  solution,  and  then  passing  them  between 
rolls,  they  are  rendered  waterproof.  Several  layers  of  such 
sheets  or  cloths  pressed  together  form  an  artificial  wood  of 
great  strength.  A  plastic  mass  can  be  prepared  of  this 
material  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  water-pipes,  gas- 
pipes,  hats,  clothing,  boats,  etc. 

Action  of  Acids,  etc. — Cold  dilute  acids  and  alkalies  have 
little  action  on  cellulose.  Long  boiling  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid  converts  cellulose  into  glucose. 
In  concentrated  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  it  dis- 
solves, exhibiting  different  products  according  to  the  tem- 
perature and  the  duration  of  the  treatment:  (1)  disaggre- 
gated, dissolved  cellulose,  precipitated  by  dilution ;  (2)  an 
amyloid  body;  (3)  dextrine,  which  differs  from  starch  ilex- 
trine  in  having  little  action  on  polarized  light.  Strong 
boiling  hydrochloric  acid  converts  it  into  a  fine  powder, 
without  change  of  composition.  Boiled  for  a  short  time 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a  pulpy  m-i-s, 
still  exhibiting  the  composition  of  cellulose,  and  not  sensi- 
bly soluble  in  water.  By  dipping  unsized  paper  for  a  few 
seconds  into  a  mixture  of  2  volumes  of  sulphuric  acid  and 

I  volume  of  water,   and  then   thoroughly   washing  with 
water  and  dilute  ammonia,  it  is  converted  into  "parchment- 
paper."  a  substance  of  the  appearance  and  properties  of 
animal  parchment.     Neumann  proposes   to  make  cotton. 
and  linen  fabrics  stronger,  more  compact,  and  waterproof 
by  subjecting  them  to  the  above  treatment  and  pressing 
between  rolls.     Parchment-paper  is  an  excellent  material 
for  the  septa  used  in  dialysis.    (See  ENDOSMOSIS.)     If  cel- 
lulose is  ground  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  with- 
out allowing  the  mixture  to  become  heated,   it  forms  a 
pasty  mass,  which  when  largely  diluted  deposits  an  amor- 
phous body  which  is  blued  by  iodine,  and  is  hence  called 
amyloid.     Longer  digestion  with  sulphuric  acid  converts 
cellulose  into  dextrine,  antl,  on  diluting  with  water  and 
boiling,  into  glucose.     Strong  nitric  acid,  or  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  or  of  nitre  and  sulphuric  acid, 
converts  cellulose  into  nitro-substitution  products,  such  as 

I 1  IN  COTTON  (which  see).  Moist  chlorine  gas  and  warm  solu- 
tions of  hypochlorites  rapidly  cause  the  oxidation  of  cel- 
lulose.    For  this  reason  care  must  be  observed  in  bleaching 
paper-stock  and  fabrics  by  chlorine.     (See  BLEACHING  and 
ANTICHLORE.) 

Cellulose  in  its  more  compact  forms  is  not  rendered  blue 
by  iodine  until  it  has  been  disintegrated  by  sulphuric  acid 
or  caustic  alkalies.  Some  lichens  and  alga) — Iceland  mose. 
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for   example    -give  the   bine   color   lifter   being   boiled  with 

waler.       I', ill-lie    alkalies  di.-inti  u'list lib  lowly, 

when  healed  uinliT  pro-lire  to  about    I""     1'..  when 
hydrogen  is  e\  oli  cd.  and  methylic  alcohol  (wood -naphtha  j, 

lona:;'!.,   ;ieit:ire.    Jinipioliate,  and  carbonate  lit'   pota- 
loriue.l.        \o   earl. oil    is   -et   BrM.        Ill    h'-atini.'  cellillo-e   »itll 

ft  mix  turn  nP  potassic  ami  sodic  Ir.  dratcs,  at  a  temperature  of 
400°  to.iDll''  !•'.,  fur  several  hours,  it  ij  com  cried  intu  u\  U40 
AI-III  i  whirh  !•'!•!.  Cellulose  i-  immediately  blackened  by 
11 'ids  Of  huron,  being  carbonized.  Heated  ill  rln 

il  it-  form-.  and«*f<Mi  iie.-'i  g 

Inn yielding  charcoal,  which  remains  Ijchinil,  and  com- 
bustible g^es.  tar.  and  u  mixture  of  water,  acetic-  will,  and 
llictliylic    alcohol,    ull    of  which    distil   over.       ( 
Ann.  I'll  i  in 'i  1 1 1..  Mini  Tin.  I 

lii':i,-itii,;iliif  -if  i  'rllniiae. — Although  wood  and  straw  arc 
ily  dii;o-iible  by  most  animal-,  the  cellulose  of  young 
tin  i  Mc'.-iilent  -tcnis,  leaves,  ami  fruits  is  digested  to  a 
e\ten';   and    Ih'-relorc  eclluloM1,  which  forms  A   larLTepi'o 
portion   of    tin-   f(H),l  of    herbii  oroiiH   animals,  contributes 
dire-fly  to  thi-ir  nutrition.     t'u»yi/t  from  fnniji,  and  /""/u/- 
t?/n  fnim  tin:  pith  of  various  trees,  are,  mere   modifications 
of  cellulose.    Hunlriu  from  barley  is  a  mixture  of  cellulose 
with  starch  and  a  nitrogenized  body.      ('.  F.  ('IIAN'I>I.I:H. 

Ccl'sius  (A\'!'i;i!s),  n  Suedij-h  mathematician,  born 
Nov.  L'7,  I7H1,  «:i>  (lie  nephew  of  Olof  Celt-ins,  profe-.-or 
of  theoloiri  :n  rpsala  iiinl  aulhor  of  '•  llicmhotaiiicon." 
His  father  was  proic-sor  of  unit  hematics  at  Upsalu,  and  at 
the  same  university  Anders  become  prote-sor  of  astronomy 
in  1  To" — u  position  which  he  left  iu  1  732  in  order  to  pursue 
the  stuilv  of  astronomy  where  lie  could  hai  o  the  advantages 
nl  -.in  ohscriatori  anil  instriuncnls.  lie  remained  Botne 
lime  ut  Nuremberg  with  Doppclmayer,  in  which  city  he 
publi-hed  ••  observationes.  luminis  borealis."  Ho  then 
vi.-ited  Koine,  determining  with  greater  exactitude  the 
meridian  drawn  by  liianchini  iind  Muraldi.  Here  he  made 
-ations  upon  the  intensity  of  light,  and  established 
the  true  size  of  tho  ancient  Roman  lineal  measures.  In 
I;;;  I  lie  went  to  I'ari.s,  anil  with  Maupertuis  went  to  Lap- 
liinil  to  determine  the  measure  of  a  degree  of  latitude.  He 
afterwards  returned  to  Upsaln,  wrote  "  De  obscrvationibus 
pro  tie;iira  telluris  ifeterniinanda  in  (tallia"  (1738),  and 
worked  out  a  theory  regarding  Jupiter's  satellites.  At  his 
instance  the  observatory  at  I'psalu  was  constructed.  The 
centigrade  division  of  tho  thermometer,  called  sometimes 
the  Celsius  scale,  which  divides  the  difference  of  temper- 
ature between  freezing  and  boiling  water  iuto  one  hundred 
equal  parts,  was  first  proposed  by  Celsius.  Died  April  25, 
1744. 

Cel'sus,  a  celebrated  writer  who  lived  about  150-170 
A.  !>..  uud  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  an  Kpicurean 

;lii!  '-opher,  mentioned  by  Lucian  us  his  friend.  Ho  may, 
owci  er,  nut  improbably  have  been  another  person  of  tho 
name.  Hi1  was  the  reputed  author  of  a  work  against 
Christianity  and  Judaism  entitled  Aoyot  iATjSijt,  a  "True 
l>iscoiir.-e,"  which  is  notextaut,  but  some  fragments  of  it 
have  been  preserved  by  Origcn,  who  to  confute  it  wrote  a 
book,  '•  Contra  Celsuin."  These  fragments  indicate  inge- 
nuity and  a  talent  for  sophistry.  But  his  objections  arc 
•  nerally  regarded  by  Christian  students  as  very  for- 
midable, though  he  has  brought  forward  some  acknow- 
ledged difficulties.  The  effect  of  his  argument  is  marred 
by  tiis  snphisl  i  ie.s,  and  especially  by  his  calumnious  spirit. 
Celsns  ( AriiKi.irs  COUMII.M  l),  an  eminent  Latin  med- 
ical writer  who  is  suppoM'it  to  have,  lived  at  Rome  in  the 
rei'/n  ut'  Augustus.  The  events  of  his  life  arc  mostly  un- 
known, except  that  he  wrote  works  on  various  subjects,  in- 
eludiii:;  philo.ophy  and  rhetoric.  These  are  all  lost  except 
his  excellent  work  on  medicine,  "  Do  Medicina,"  in  eight 
books,  the  style  of  which  is  remarkably  elegant  and  pure. 
Hi'  adopted  most  of  the  medical  doclrim-s  of  Hippo 

See  F.  Vu.niii,  "  IHssertatio  do  A.  C.  Celso,"  I*:;;.,  i 

Celt  [Welsh,  n  III,  a  "  flint  "].  the  name  iriven  by  archao- 
ologists  of  Kurope  to  certain  instruments  of  stone  or  bronze 
which  were  used  by  pic  i'l-tmic  peoples.  Similar  stone 
tools  arc  found  in  the  I".  S.,  but  arc  not  often  called  ••  cells." 
are  generally  of  ft  kind  of  chisel  shape,  but  vary 
greatly  iu  this  re-]ieet,  some  being  extremely  rude  :nnl 
simple  :  others,  especially  the  bronze  ones,  are  sometimes 
ornamented  with  some  taste  with  cut  lines.  In  length  thev 
varv  tVom  two  inches  to  two  feet.  They  often  had  handles, 
an  1  -com  to  have  scried  for  axes  and  domestic  utensils,  as 
well  as  for  weapons  of  war  and  the  clm.'e. 

rdtibe'ri,  or  Celtibe'riaiis,  an  ancient  and  power- 
ful people  who  inhabited  the  northern  or  north-eastern  part 
of  Spain.  They  were  supposed  to  have  been  a  mixture  of 
indigenous  Iberians  with  Celtic  people  who  came  from  (iaul. 
Their  country  was  called  <'<  Itiln-i-in  ( (Jr.  K«ATi,8tjp<.'a).  They 
were  a  warlike  nation,  and  were  subdued  by  Hannibal  with 
great  difficulty.  Iu  the  Second  Puuie  war  they  fought  for 
53 
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the  Carthaginians.    They  made  a  bravo  and  long  resistance 
to  tho  Romans,  who  conquered  them  about    I  U 
and  they  renewed  tho  war  under  Sert.irius.     Amoins  their 
chief    towns   were    Se^.,l,ri._'a    and    .Niiin:'  iliiria 

proper  com  prised  the  south-  western  part  of  Arajfou.  Cm 

.  and  the  greater  part  of  Hurgon.  but  the  name  was 
sometimes  applied  by  the  Romans  to  a  larger  region. 

Celts,  or  KcltH  [I, at.  t'.ii.-r;  (ir.  KI'ATHI],  one  of  the 
great  divisions  of  the  Inilo  Kuropcan   family  of  mankind, 
itself  dh  ided  into  at  least  two  groups     the  We 
or  (inelic  Celts  (now  marked  by  the  use  o|  the  1 1 
and  Manx  lan^ua^e^  i,  and  the  Cymric  or  Kinine  Celt-,  to 
whom  belong  the  Welsh  and  Armorican  (extant)  and  tho 
Cornish  i  extinct)  languages.    But  the  Celtic  blood  is  much 
more  widely  ditliiM-d  than  those  relics  of  their  language 
would  -I'cm  to  bid  :  lin  critics  hold  that  tin 

bri  ancl  Cimmerii  were  Cymric  Celts.  Almost  all  France 
(Gallia)  was  inhabited  by  < 'cits.  The  Helgie  an- thought 
to  have  been  partially  Cymric,  as  tho  ancient  liritoi 
doiibtedly  were.  The  name  r, //,'/,,,•/  indicates  that  in 
Spain  tho  Celtic  was  probably  long  ago  mixed  with  the 
Basque  or  Iberian  blood.  Northern  Italy  was  long  so 
entirely  Celtic  ss  to  be  called  Cisalpine  (iaul.  The  Celts 
under  Hrcnmis  im  aded  ilreece.  In  A^ia  .Minor  they  set- 
tled and  gave  name  to  <;n!atia.  In  ( icrnian y  tin-  lloii  gave 
name  to  liohemia  and  Havana.  In  tircat  lirilain  tho 
Cymri  long  had  sway  in  Cornwall.  Cumberland,  ami  Strath- 
clyde.  It  is  probable  that  the  present  Cymric  element  of 
North-western  France,  though  generally  traced  to  a  sup- 
posed Welsh  immigration,  is  largely  of  direct  Gaulish  de- 
scent. Many  of  tho  Latin  and  Germanic  races  have  a 
strong  infusion  of  Celtic  blood.  The  relationship  between 
tho  two  branches  of  tho  Celtic  race  seems  never  to  have 
been  intimate,  and  is  not  very  clearly  determined.  The 
two  groups  of  languages  arc  distinct,  having  some  com- 
mon roots,  with  but  little  else  in  common.  The  languages 
of  each  group  are,  however,  possessed  of  strong  family 
likeness  to  the  others  of  their  own  group. 

The  ancient  Celtic  religion  was  a  rude  polytheism,  the 
mythology  and  doctrines  of  which  arc  now  for  the  most 
part  unknown.  Tho  priestly  caste  of  Druids  were  law- 
givers, poets,  and  prophets  as  well.  Human  sacrifices 
were  common.  The  common  people  were  grossly  super- 
stitious and  ignorant.  Mreakened  by  the  workings  of  their 
rude  social  system  of  clans  and  septs,  oppressed  by  the  ex- 
actions of  their  priesthood,  and  harassed  by  the  constant  in- 
roads of  Rome  and  the  Germanic  tribes,  the  Celts,  after  the 
dawn  of  history,  arc  almost  constantly  seen  to  be  the  losing 
race.  But  they  yielded  nothing  except  to  force,  and  among 
all  tho  races  none  were  ever  more  distinguished  for  valor. 
Among  their  other  characteristics  may  bo  mentioned  pro- 
found religious  feeling  and  acute  sensibilities. 

Tho  Celtic  literature  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  all  the 
old  Celts  having  a  literary  class  called  ••  bards,"  sometimes. 
of  noble  and  sometimes  of  sacerdotal  rank.  The  ancient 
Irish  wrote  in  a  rude  alphabet  called  the  Ogham.  Tho 
people  of  (!aul  have  left  compuratuely  few  inscriptions, 
and  these  arc  often  much  Latinized.  Some  have  appar- 
ently Gaelic  roots,  but  Cymric  roots  appear  in  the  names 
of  places.  The  chief  existing  Celtic  literature  consists  of 
tho  hymns,  martyrologics,  annals,  and  laws  of  Ireland  (see 
GAELIC  LAXOI  .u:r.  and  IIIKI.AXII)  ;  the  Welsh  poems  and 
laws,  and  many  historical  and  theological  works,  mostly  of 
a  somewhat  later  date  than  the  Irish;  with  the  Jlabino- 
gion,  a  collection  of  tales.  There  are  also  a  few  extant  Cor- 
nish religious  dramas.  The  Manx  literature  is  not  exten- 
sive, and  is  quite  recent.  The  number  of  people  speaking 
tho  Irish,  Manx,  and  Gaelic  languages  is  rapidly  diminish- 
ing, while  tho  number  of  persons  of  Celtic  blood  seems  to 
bo  increasing.  The  English  language  is  fast  displacing 
the  others  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  ID 
Wales,  however,  the  use  of  the  Cymric  language  is  prob- 
ably much  more  extensive  now  than  for  many  centuries  pa-t. 
Intense  national  feeling  and  systematic,  persistent,  and 
widely  sustained  effort  have  caused  the  old  language  to 
maintain  its  ground.  (See  ZEUSS,  "  Grammatica  Cclticn." 
revised  by  Ebel ;  SI.  A.  PICTET,  "  DC  I'amnitc'  dcs  langucs 
celtiques  avcc  le  Sanscrit"  (1837),  and  his  "  Lcs  origines 
indo-europ6cns"  (1859  leg.).) 

Cem'bra  Pine,  called  also  Swiss  Stone  Pine,  tho 

/'M;«S  <\  info-it,  a  noble  and  stately  forest  tree  of  Asia  and 
Kuropc.  culiiv  ated  to  sonic  extent  in  porks  and  arborctums 
in  the  I".  S.  It  is  prized  for  its  seeds,  which,  though  hard 
to  e\traet  lioni  flic  cone,  are  very  agreeable,  and  are  n-ed 
for  dessert,  and  with  those  of  Piitu*  Puua  (the  stone  pine 
of  Southern  Europe  anil  Barbary  )  are  sold  under  the  name 
of  iiiiie-mits.  The  Cembra  pine  yields  also  a  thin  I'rairiant 
turpentine,  called  Riga  balsam,  Carpathian  balsam,  or 
b&loMZ  of  I.elimon.  It  is  caught  in  bottles  as  it  flowl 
from  the  wounded  twigs,  and  is  used  iu  medicine. 
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CEMENTS. 


Cem'entS  [from  the  i-at.  »•.•»//(»•/(/«/».  literally,  a  "  cut- 
ting'* or  "chip;"  a  name  applied  both  in  huildin^-stnne 
and  to  the  fragments  of  marMc  used  in  making  mortar], 
a  term  applied  to  fluid,  semi-fluid,  or  plastic  substances 
which  arc  capable  of  uniting  solid  bodies  together  when 
interposed  between  the  surfaces,  and  afterwards  solidifying. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  cements,  either  animal,  vegetable, 
or  mineral  substances,  used  separately  or  in  combination 
with  each  other. 

(Jlue.  is  an  animal  cement  in  common  use.  It  is  a  hard, 
brittle,  brownish  gelatine,  obtained  by  boiling  to  a  soft 
jelly  the  skins,  hoofs,  etc.  of  animals.  When  heated  gently 
with  water  it  becomes  viscid,  and  is  employed  for  uniting 
solid  bodies,  mostly  wood.  In  drying  it  becomes  very  tough 
and  hard,  but  is  easily  softened  again  by  water.  Marine 
glue  is  formed  by  dissolving  1  pound  of  india-rubber  in  5 
gallons  of  coal-naphtha,  and  adding  to  this  solution  an  equal 
weight  of  shellac.  The  mixture  is  then  placed  over  a  gen- 
tle fire,  and  thoroughly  incorporated  by  stirring.  This  glue 
is  insoluble  in  waier,  and  is  very  tenacious  and  adhesive. 
A  cement  for  iron  pipe,  etc.  is  made  as  follows:  mix  to- 
gether in  a  mortar  2  ounces  of  muriate  of  ammonia  in  pow- 
der, 1  ounce  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  10  ounces  of  east- 
iron  filings,  and  keep  the  mixture  dry  for  use.  When  the 
cemeut  is  to  be  used,  take  1  part  of  this  mixture,  20  parts 
of  clear  iron  borings  or  filings,  pound  them  together  in  a 
mortar,  mix  them  with  water  to  a  proper  consistency,  and 
apply  the  compound  between  the  joints.  A  good  cement 
for  resisting  moisture  is  made  by  mixing  8  parts  of  melted 
glue,  of  the  consistency  used  by  joiners,  with  4  parts  of 
Unseed  oil,  boiled  into  varnish  with  litharge.  This  cement 
hardens  in  forty-five  to  fifty  hours,  and  renders  the  joints 
of  wooden  cisterns  and  casks  air  and  water  tight.  A  good 
cement  for  coating  the  outside  of  buildings  consists  of  lin- 
seed oil,  rendered  dry  by  boiling  with  litharge,  and  mixed 
with  porcelain  clay  or  well-dried  pipeclay  in  fine  powder, 
to  give  the  consistency  of  stiff  mortar.  Oil  of  turpentine 
added  in  small  quantity  to  thin  the  cement  aids  its  cohesion 
to  stone,  brick,  or  wood.  A  cement  designed  to  improve 
the  composition  of  artificial  stone,  stucco,  etc.  is  made  by 
dissolving  I  pound  of  gum  shellac  in  3  to  4  ounces  of  con- 
centrated alkali  in  aqueous  solution.  This  mixture  is  then 
diluted  with  water,  and  used  for  mixing  up  the  materials — 
hydraulic  cement,  lime,  and  sand — of  which  the  artificial 
stone  or  stucco  is  made.  The  water  required  to  mix  one 
cubic  foot  of  the  materials  should  contain  1  to  2  ounces  of 
gum  shellac.  Shellac  dissolved  in  a  concentrated  solution 
of  borax  gives  a  good  cement  for  uniting  broken  stone. 
Singer's  cement  for  joints  between  brass  and  glass  is  made 
by  melting  together  5  pounds  of  rosin,  1  pound  of  beeswax, 
1  pound  of  red  ochre,  and  2  table-spoonfuls  of  gypsum. 
lire  recommends  for  cementing  voltaic  plates  into  wooden 
troughs,  and  for  similar  uses,  a  cement  made  of  6  pounds  of 
rosin,  1  pound  of  red  ochre,  half  a  pound  of  gypsum,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  linseed  oil ;  the  ochre  and  gypsum 
to  be  calcined  beforehand,  and  added  to  the  other  ingre- 
dients while  in  fusion.  French  plumbers  employ  for  the 
joints  of  glazed  pottery  pipes,  used  for  distributing  water, 
a  cold  cement  made  of  quicklime,  cheese,  milk,  and  the 
white  of  eggs,  or  a  hot  cement  made  by  melting  rosin,  bees- 
wax, and  lime  together.  There  are  a  great  variety  of  cements 
composed  of  vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal  substances 
mixed,  which  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  mention. 

There  is  a  class  of  cements  of  which  plaster  of  Paris  or 
gypsum  is  the  basis,  the  hardening  of  which  is  due  to  the 
union  of  the  plaster  with  water,  and  not  to  the  formation  of 
silicates,  as  in  the  hydraulic  cements  hereinafter  described. 
Plaster  of  Paris,  however,  never  attains  sufficient  hardness 
and  tenacity  to  bo  used  with  water  alone.  It  may  be  ad- 
vantageously combined  with  alum.  Keene's  cement  is 
made  by  mixing  powdered  gypsum  with  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  alum,  then  heating  the  mixture  until  the  water  of 
combination  is  driven  off.  It  is  then  finely  ground  in  a 
suitable  mill,  and  slaked  with  a  solution  of  1  part  of  alum 
to  12  or  13  parts  of  water,  by  weight.  Martin's  cement 
differs  from  Keene's  in  adding  to  the  original  mixture  a 
portion  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  of  potassa.  It  is  burnt 
with  a  higher  degree  of  heat.  In  Parian  cement  borax  is 
used  instead  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  or  of  potsissi. 

Cement — Common  Lime,  Ifyrlranlfc  Lime,  and  Ili/drrtutic 
f'nnritt. — Considered  as  materials  for  use  in  the  builder's 
art,  the  products  derived  from  the  calcination  of  pure  and 
impure  limestones  are  classified  into  common  or  fat  lime, 
hydraulic  lime,  and  hydraulic  cement.  Common  lime  is 
sometimes  called  air  lime,  because  a  paste  or  mortar  made 
from  it  requires  exposure  to  the  air  to  enable  it  to  "set" 
or  harden.  The  hydraulic  limes  and  cements  are  also  called 
water  limes  and  water  cements,  from  their  property  of  hard- 
ening under  water. 

Common  Lime. — The  limestones  which  furnish  the  com- 
mon lime  of  commerce  are  seldom  if  ever  pure,  but  usually 


!  contain,  besides  the  carbonate  of  lime,  from  ?>  per  cent,  to 
!  10  per  cent,  of  impurities,  such  as  silica,  alumina,  inngne- 
sia,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  manganese,  and  traees  of  the 
'  alkalies.  Lime,  common  lime,  quicklime,  or  caustic  limo 
j  (synonymous  terras)  is  a  protoxide  of  calcium,  and  is  pro- 
!  duced  when  marble  or  any  other  variety  of  pure  or  nearly 
pure  carbonate  of  lime  is  calcined  with  a  heat  of  sufficient 
intensity  and  duration  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid.  It  has 
a  speeific  gravity  of  2.3,  is  amorphous,  highly  caustic,  has 
a  great  avidity  for  water,  and  when  brought  into  contact 
with  it  will  rapidly  absorb  nearly  a  quarter  of  its  weight 
'  of  that  substance,  accompanied  and  followed  by  a  great 
elevation  of  temperature,  the  evolution  of  hot  and  slightly 
caustic  vapor,  the  bursting  of  the  lime  into  pieces,  and 
finally  its  reduction  to  a  powder,  of  which  the  volume  is 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  times  that  of  the 
original  lime.  In  this  condition  the  lime  is  said  to  be 
slaked,  and  is  ready  for  use  in  making  mortar.  The  purer 
the  limestone  the  larger  is  its  t/roicth  or  increase  of  volume 
in  slaking.  The  paste  of  common  lime  is  unctuous  and 
impalpable  to  the  sight  and  touch ;  hence  these  limes  are 
sometimes  called  fat  or  rich  limes,  as  distinguished  from 
others  known  as  poor  or  wienyre  Mines.  These  latter  usually 
contain  more  or  less  silica  in  the  form  of  sand,  and  a  greater 
proportion  of  other  impurities  than  the  fat  limes,  and  in 
slaking  exhibit  a  more  moderate  elevation  of  temperature, 
evolve  less  hot  vapor,  are  seldom  reduced  to  an  impalpable, 
homogeneous  powder,  yield  thin  paste,  and  are  character- 
ized by  less  growth  of  volume.  They  are  less  valuable  for 
mortar  than  the  fat  limes,  but  have  an  extensive  applica- 
tion as  a  fertilizer.  When  used  for  building  purposes  they 
should,  if  practicable,  be  reduced  to  powder  by  grinding, 
in  order  to  remove  all  danger  of  subsequent  slaking. 

Water  dissolves,  according  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  about  -r^-y 
of  its  weight  of  lime,  or,  according  to  Thomson,  ,^f  while 
Dalton  states  it  to  be,  at  60°  F.,  7^,  and  at  212°,  T1Vtf- 
The  solutions  commonly  called  lime-water  are  valuable  re- 
agents and  antacids.  Lime  .being  more  soluble  in  cold 
than  in  hot  water,  its  solution  becomes  turbid  when  boiled. 
A  similar  result  is  produced  by  breathing  into  a  solution 
through  a  tube,  owing  to  the  carbonate  of  lime  formed  by 
respiration;  which,  however,  is  dissolved  by  an  excess  of 
carbonic  acid  gas.  A  paste  of  the  slaked  lime  is  therefore 
a  mixture  of  the  hydrate  of  lime  and  lime-water. 

Lime  may  be  distinguished  by  its  dilute  solution  giving 
a  white  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  lime  when  a  solution  of 
oxalic  acid  is  added  to  it,  which  is  not  redissolved  by  an 
excess  of  oxalic  acid,  and  by  not  yielding  a  precipitate  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  sulphate  of  soda. 

The  purest  minerals  of  the  calcareous  class  are  the 
rhombohedral  prisms  of  calcareous  spar,  the  transparent 
double  refracting  Iceland  spar,  and  white  or  statuary  mar- 
ble. They  arc  entirely  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  with  a  brisk  effervescence,  due  to  the  escape  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  contain,  according  to  an  analysis,  of  a 
specimen  of  white  marble  by  Gen.  Treussart,  about  33  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  64  per  cent,  of  lime,  and  3  per  cent, 
of  water. 

Common  lime,  when  mixed  into  a  paste  with  water,  or 
when  slaked  with  sufficient  water  to  produce  a  paste,  may 
be  kept  for  an  indefinite  time  in  that  condition  without 
deterioration,  if  protected  from  contact  with  the  air  so 
that  it  will  not  dry  up.  It  is  customary  to  keep  the  lime- 
paste  in  casks,  or  in  wide,  shallow  boxes  in  which  it  was 
slaked,  or  heaped  up  on  the  ground,  covered  over  with  the 
sand  to  be  subsequently  incorporated  with  it  in  making 
mortar.  It  is  convenient,  for  some  purposes,  to  keep  the 
slaked  lime  on  hand  in  a  state  of  powder,  which  may  be 
dune  in  casks  under  cover,  or  in  bulk,  in  a  room  set  apart 
for  that  purpose.  Most  common  limes  contain  impurities 
which  prevent  a  thorough,  uniform,  and  prompt  slaking 
of  the  entire  mass,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  slaking  suine 
days  before  the  lime  is  to  be  used,  to  avoid  all  danger  to 
the  masonry  by  subsequent  enlargement  of  volume  and 
change  of  condition. 

A  paste  or  mortar  of  common  lime  will  not  harden  under 
water,  or  in  continuously  damp  places  excluded  from  con- 
tact with  the  air.  It  will  slowly  harden  in  the  air,  from 
the  surface  towards  the  interior,  by  desiccation  and  the 
gradual  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  by  which  a  sub- 
carbonate  with  an  excess  of  hydrated  base  is  formed,  or 
CaO.C02  +  CaO.HO. 

The  pastes  of  fat  lime  shrink,  in  hardening,  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  cannot  be  employed  as  mortar  without  a 
large  dose  of  sand,  and  are  unsuitable  for  masonry  con- 
structions under  water,  or  in  soils  that  are  constantly  wet. 
In  other  situations  they  have  a  very  extensive  application, 
possessing,  as  they  do,  a  great  advantage  in  economy  over 
the  hydraulic  limes  and  cements,  on  account  of  the  largo 
augmentation  of  their  volume  in  slaking,  their  extensive 
distribution  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  the  simplicity 
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attending  th.:ir  manufacture.  For  masonry  constructions 
of  importance,  :mil  particular! y  upon  our  public  works,  a 
mortar  or  a  concrete  oontainlng  common  lime  only  :i 
cementing  medium  i-  seldom  u-ed  at  tlic  present  day. 
Hydraulic  limi;  or  hydraulic  nmtnl  i"  n-nally  added,  to  a 
greater  or  leal  extent,  in  order  to  ha-t.-ii  Hie  induration 
and  secure  greater  ultimate  strength  and  hardness. 

Tli'-    Hydraulic    /'/••>//•  .•'</.      \    h i-    -aid    to   possess 

lii/ilriitiH'-  properties  when,  after  being  calcined,  reduced  to 
powder,  and  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  it  will  harden 
or  set  under  water,  or  in  damp  places  excluded  from  con- 
tact  with  the  atmospheric  air.  If  the  calcined  stone  can 
be  slaked  to  powder  in  the  presence  of  water,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  call  it  hi/'lr'i,i/:--  lime.  The  <•,•/»<•«/»  posse--*  the 
In  dra-ulic.  property  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  hydraulic 
limes,  and  are  reduced  to  powder  by  grinding.  In  both 
initial  and  ultimate  strength  and  hardness,  the  hydraulic 
mixture-'  are  ^n-atly  superior  to  those  ,,f  romtnon  lirao, 
even  when  the-  la-itcr  an-  employed  under  the  most  advan- 
tageous circumstances,  but  their  maximum  strength  is  not 
reached  under  a  period  of  several  years.  The  best  cements, 
when  mixed  to  a  pas'e  without  sand,  attain  during  the  first 
month,  or  month  ami  a  half,  fully  one-half  their  greatest 
ultimate  strength  and  hardness.  After  the  first  two  years, 
the  increase  in  strength  and  hardness  proceeds  very  slowly, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  years  the  monthly  increment 
requires  the  use  of  delicate  instruments  for  its  measure- 
ment. This  principle,  of  slow  and  gradually  diminishing 
induration,  is  characteristic  of  all  hydraulic  mortars, 
whether  derived  from  the  cements  or  the  hydraulic  limes, 
cither  natural  or  artificial.  The  most  active  hydraulic 
limes  or  cements,  or  those  which  set  the  most  quickly,  are 
not  necessarily  those  which  attain  tho  greatest  ultimate 
strength  and  hardness.  The  latter  are  characterized  as 
possessing  the  greatest  hydraulic  em.'r<///. 

The  aryHlaccou*  liyilniuHc  lime*  of  commerce  are  gener- 
ally derived  from  limestones  containing  from  10  to  20  per 
cent,  of  clay,  homogeneously  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime 
as  tho  principal  ingredient.  Traces  of  tho  alkalies,  and  a 
small  percentage  of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  are  also  present  in  most  cases.  The  clay  in- 
gredient usually  contains  from  1^  to  2  of  silica  to  1  of 
alumina.  During  tho  burning,  which  is  conducted  at  a 
heat  just  sufficient  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid,  all  the  silica 
and  alumina  is  neutralized  by  entering  into  combination 
with  a  portion  of  the  lime,  forming  both  the  silicate  of 
lime  and  the  aluminate  of  lime,  leaving  in  the  burnt  prod- 
uct an  excess  of  quick  or  caustic  lime,  which  induces 
slaking,  and  becomes  hydrate  of  lime  when  brought  into 
contact  with  water.  As  this  lime  is  burnt  at  a  low  heat,  the 
double  >:licaU'  nf  lime  and  alumina,  which  is  formed  only 
at  a  high  heat,  is  not  produced.  The  silicate  of  lime  is  first 
formed,  and  the  alumina,  reacting  upon  the  quicklime  as 
an  acid,  produces  aluminate  of  lime.  When  slaked  by 
sprinkling,  the  quicklime  alone  is  hydrated. 

Argillaceous  hydraulic  liinc  is  therefore  composed  of — 

Anhydrous  silica-to  of  lime SiOa.SCaO,  or 


Anhydrous  alaminato  of  lime..Al20s.3CaO,  or 
And  hydrate  of  lime CaO.HO,  or 


Lime 43 

Alumina  17 

Lime 28 

Lime 34 

Water...  11 

When  argillaceous  hydraulic  lime  is  mixed  into  a  paste  with 
water  or  made  into  mortar,  the  anhydrous  silicate  and  alu- 
miuate  of  lime  form  hydro-silicates  and  hydro-aluminatcs 
of  lime  by  combining  with  six  equivalents  of  water,  and 
subsequently  undergo  a  species  of  crystallization  techni- 
cally called  Hftttiif/.  This  setting  will  ensue  under  water, 
and  constitutes  the  hydraulic  properly. 

If,  in  the  general  case,  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  clay  bo 
present  in  a  homogeneous  limestone,  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  lime  will  combine  with  silica  or  alumina  during  the 
burning,  leaving  insufficient  quicklime  present  to  induce 
sinking:  and  such  stone  may  lie  expected  to  furnish  a  hy- 
draulie  cement.  Souu-  heterogeneous  limestones,  however, 
containing  as  high  as  30  to  35  per  cent,  of  clay,  will  slake 
more  or  less  thoroughly  after  burning,  for  the  reason  that 
the  ingredients  are  not  in  sufficiently  close  contact  to  com- 
bine in  the  kiln  in  the  formation  of  the  hydraulic  elements, 
la  such  cases  the  burnt  product  contains  an  excess  of  lime, 
of  silica,  and  of  alumina,  and.  after  slaking  as  much  as 
possible,  there  still  remains  a  lumpy  residue. 

Limes  containing  10  per  cent,  of  clay  are  wto</''r«f<7y  Itif- 
<li->inli<\  If  made  into  a  paste  and  immersed  in  water  in 
small  cakes,  they  will  harden  so  as  to  resist  crushing  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  finger  in  from  twelve  to  fifteen  days. 
The  fiiiinftit/i/  fiif'li-'ii/fii  linn*,  derived  from  homogeneous 
stones  containing  from  IS  to  211  per  cent,  of  clay,  will 
harden  under  water  in  from  twelve  to  twenty  hours.  If 
the  stone  contains  more  clay  than  this,  and  still  yields  hy- 
draulic lime  by  slaking,  the  excess  of  clay  does  not  combine 


with  lime,  and  therefore  confers  no  additional  hydraulic 
energy.  On  the  contrary,  it  impairs  the  strength  and 
\alin-  of  the  lime  for  building  purposes. 

[  ii  consequence  ,,f  (heir  peeuliar  properties,  the  hydraulic 
limes  cannot  he  kept  on  hand  in  a  state  of  pa.-t- 
mon  lime.     They  are  pre-erM-d   in  casks  or  sacks  in  the 

condition  of  powder,  and  in  using  them  for  mortar  or 

Crete,  especially  those  thai  are  eminently  hydraulic,  it  is 
not  well  to  mix  more  than  one  day's  supply  in  advance. 
The  lime  and  the  sand  may  be  mixed  together  dry.  and 
kept  on  hand  a  long  time  in  that  condition  i 
from  the  weather,  but  the  water  should  not  he  added  until 
a  few  hours  before  the  material  is  to  be  used,  whether  for 
mortar  or  concrete. 

method  usually  pursued  in  manufacturing  hydraulie 
limes  is  as  follows:  The  stone,  after  being  quarried  and 
broken  up  into  pieces  not  exceeding  generally  twelve  or 
fifteen  pounds  in  weight,  is  burnt  in  any  suitable  kiln  at  a 
heat  just  sufficient  to  expel  the  carbonic  acid,  and  then, 
after  being  drawn  from  the  kiln  and  while  still  warm,  is 
sprinkled  with  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  its  own  weight  of 
water.  The  slaking  soon  begins,  and  the  stone  falls  to 

Iiieccs,  some  of  it  in  fine  powder,  and  the  rest  in  unslaked 
iimps  of  various  sizes.  The  mass  is  then  thrown  together 
in  largo  heaps,  where  it  remains  undisturbed  for  six  or 
eight  days,  in  order  that  the  slaking  may  be  completed  by 
the  steam  evolved.  It  is  then  screened  through  fine  wire- 
cloth  to  get  rid  of  the  unslaked  lumps,  packed  in  sacks  or 
barrels,  and  sent  to  market. 

With  some  varieties  of  argillaceous  limestones,  the  lumpy, 
unslaked  residue,  which  does  not  pass  through  the  screen,  is 
natural  hydraulic  cement,  in  which  case  it  is  reduced  to 
powder  by  grinding,  and  is  either  incorporated  with  tho 
lime  in  order  to  improve  ita  quality,  or  is  marketed  sep- 
arately as  hydraulic  cement.  The  lumpy  portion  either 
contains  too  much  clay,  or  has  been  burnt  at  too  high  or 
too  low  a  heat,  to  be  susceptible  of  thorough  slaking  by 
exposure  to  the  air  or  sprinkling  with  water;  and  its  quan- 
tity will  be  great  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  clay  in 
the  stone,  or  the  extent  to  which  tho  heat  in  burning  has 
been  improperly  regulated.  In  some  localities  the  residue 
is  thrown  away  as  dangerous  or  worthless,  while  in  others 
it  is  customary  to  grind  it  up  separately  and  mix  it  with 
the  powder  obtained  by  slaking. 

When  the  burning  has  taken  place  at  a  heat  suitable  for 
common  lime,  the  residue  owes  its  origin  to  the  presence  of 
too  much  clay,  and  may  be,  for  all  useful  purposes,  inert, 
or  it  may  be  a  light,  quick-setting  cement  like  the  Roman. 
If  the  former,  it  should  be  rejected ;  if  the  latter,  its  incor- 
poration with  the  lime-powder  will  augment  its  hydraulic 
activity  and  energy.  When  the  residue  is  due  to  insuf- 
ficient burning,  it  may  cause  damage  by  subsequent  slaking 
in  the  masonry,  and  should  be  rejected.  When  the  burn- 
ing has  been  conducted  at  a  high  heat,  the  residue  may  bo 
slow-setting  Portland  cement,  or  it  may  be  clinker,  par- 
tially or  wholly  vitrified,  and  inert.  For  these  reasons  tho 
utilization  of  the  unslaked  lumps,  arising,  from  whatever 
cause,  in  manufacturing  hydranlic  limes,  requires  watchful 
care,  in  order  that  the  introduction  of  ingredients  that  are 
either  worthless  or  dangerous  may  be  avoided. 

It  is  not  known  that  any  deposits  of  argillaceous  lime- 
stones capable  of  furnishing  good  hydraulic  lime  exist  in 
the  U.  S.  It  is  manufactured  in  several  localities  in  France, 
notably  at  Seillcy,  about  70  miles  from  Paris.  The  Scillcy 
lime  has  recently  been  brought  to  the  U.  S.  in  small  quan- 
tities for  use  in  making  artificial  stone.  When  fresh  it 
weighs  about  fifty  pounds  to  the  struck  V.  S.  bushel,  loosely 
measured.  If  made  into  a  stiff  paste,  it  will  set  in  the  air 
in  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and  will  resist  crushing  between  tho 
thumb  and  finger  in  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  hours.  It 
is  not  active  enough  for  laying  masonry  under  water,  but 
will  harden  under  water  after  the  initial  set  has  taken 
place  in  the  open  air. 

The  nHiciini«  lii/ilninltf  timci  are  generally  derived  from 
silicious  limestones  containing  from  12  to  18  per  cent,  of 
silica,  less  than  90  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  a 
small  proportion  of  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  pro- 
cess followed  in  their  manufacture  is  similar,  in  all  essen 
tial  respects,  to  that  described  for  producing  argillaceous 
hydraulic  lime.  They  owe  their  hydraulic  property,  when 
rriixed  to  a  paste  with  water,  to  the  crystallizing  energy 
of  the  anhydrous  silicate  of  lime,  formed  during  the  cal- 
cination: SiOs.3CaO=  |  Lime.'!!'  Th°  bc8t  tyl>e  °f  si'U 
cious  hydranlic  lime  is  derived  from  the  quarries  at  Tcil 
on  the  river  Rhone,  department  of  Ardccbe,  France.  It  is 
known  as  hydraulic  lime  of  Tcil.  The  raw  stone  contains 
from  11  to  15  per  cent,  of  silica,  from  1  to  2  per  cent,  of 
alumina,  from  SO  to  S4  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
a  trace  of  oxide  of  iron.  When  newly  made  this  lime 
weighs  about  fifty-six  pounds  to  the  struck  U.  S.  bushel, 
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loosely  measured,  but  if  exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs 
moisture  so  that  its  weight  is  considerably  augmented. 
In  initial  hydraulic  energy,  the  Teil  lime  does  not  ma- 
terially differ  from  the  lime  of  Seillcy,  but  in  ultimate 
strength  and  hardness  it  is  believed  to  tie  superior  to  it. 
Analyses  of  the  Teil  hydraulic  lime  after  burning,  by  Pro- 
fessor Rivot,  gave  the  following  composition  : 

Lime  .....  ................  7S.2!)     ............  7MO 

silica  ....................................  ls.-.'»)  ...........  I7.io) 

Alumina  ..............................     1.80V21.70  ......     l.Ti)  V20.50 

(Jnam  sand  ..........................     1.71)  I  ............     U«0j 

Oxide-  i  if  iron  ........................  truces    ............  traces. 

Water  and  carbonic  acid  ......  -     ............    •"><«> 

uy.iii)  W.10 

The  elements  of  hydraulic  energy  in  this  lime  may  be 
stated  to  be  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole  immediately  after 
calcination,  as  indicated  below,  neglecting  a  small  quan- 
tity of  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron  : 


Silicate  of  lime...  GO 
Free  lime  .......  ...  34 

100 


J 


Si03.3CaO. 


34    CaO. 
100 


Artifii'in!  hi/ilrnidli'  lime  can  be  manufactured  by  mixing 
together,  in  suitable  proportions,  thoroughly  slaked  common 
lime  and  unburnt  clay,  tempering  the  mixture  with  water, 
and  then  burning  it  in  the  form  of  bricks  or  rounded  balls 
in  an  ordinary  lime-kiln.  The  burnt  material  can  be  slaked 
in  the  ordinary  way.  For  the  common  lime,  powdered 
limestone,  preferably  chalk,  may  be  substituted.  It  is  bet- 
ter, however,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  arti- 
ficial mixtures  to  produce  the  hydraulic  ingredient  of 
mortar,  to  make  hydraulic  cement  at  once,  on  account  of 
its  superior  hydraulic  energy. 

lliin-i/.  Nluir-tcltimj,  Argillaceov*  Cement  (Portland  Ce- 
ment). —  When  a  homogeneous,  argillaceous  limestone  con- 
tains so  large  a  proportion  of  clay,  usually  exceeding  20 
per  cent.,  that  it  will  not  slake  after  calcination,  it  may  be 
expected  to  furnish  some  grade  of  hydraulic  cement.  The 
stone  from  which  the  celebrated  Portland  cement  is  derived 
contains  from  20  to  22  per  cent,  of  clay  and  78  to  80  per 
cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  clay  itself  is  composed  of 
1J  to  2  parts  of  silica  to  1  of  alumina.  When  calcined  at 
a  high,  long-continued  heat,  all  or  nearly  all  the  silica  and 
alumina  of  the  clay  combines  with  a  portion  of  the  lime, 
producing  both  silicate  of  lime,  represented  by  the  formula 

Si03.3CaO  f  Ij1^*'  43'  and  double  silicate  of  lime  and  alu- 

mina, as  expressed  by  the  formula 

f  Silica,        15, 

Si03(Al203  +  CaO)s  \  Alumina,  51, 
(  Lime,        28. 

The  burnt  product  does  not  contain  any  uncombined,  and 
therefore  inert,  silica  and  alumina  to  adulterate  the  cement 
and  impair  its  hydraulic  properties  ;  while  the  quantity  of 
uncombined  lime  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  the  mass  to  slake 
to  powder  in  the  presence  of  water.  After  calcination  the 
cement  is  therefore  reduced  to  powder  by  grinding  between 
ordinary  mill-stones. 

Good  Portland  cement,  when  made  into  paste  and  formed 
into  small  cakes,  will  set  under  water  in  from  two  to  four 
hours,  go  as  to  resist  crushing  between  the  thumb  and 
finger.  When  stone  suitable  for  Portland  cement  is  cal- 
cined at  a  low  heat,  barely  sufficient  to  expel  the  carbonic 
acid,  the  silicate  of  lime  (as  above)  and  the  aluminate  of 
lime  (A^Oa.SC'aO)  are  formed,  and  a  light,  quick-setting 
cement  is  usually  the  result,  greatly  inferior  to  Portland 
cement  in  weight  as  well  as  in  ultimate  strength  and  hard- 
ness. 

The  superior  quality  of  Portland  cement  appears  to  de- 
pend in  a  great  measure  upon  the  presence  of  the  double 
silicate  of  lime  and  alumina,  which  is  formed  only  at  a 
high  heat.  The  weight  of  Portland  cement,  as  well  as  its 
hydraulic  energy  and  its  ultimate  strength  and  hardness,  is 
increased  by  augmenting  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the 
heat  employed  in  burning,  within  the  limit  of  vitrification. 
The  initial  hydraulic  activity,  however,  is  diminished  by 
high  burning,  so  that  the  best  Portland  cements  arc  slowest 
in  setting.  A  cement  weighing  100  pounds  to  the  struck 
1'.  S.  Imslicl  may  bo  burnt  to  weigh  125  pounds  to  the 
bushel,  and  its  strength  will  be  nearly  doubled  thereby. 

It  is  not  known  that  any  deposit  of  argillaceous  lime- 
stone suitable  for  making  the  best  quality  of  Portland 
cement  exists  in  the  I'.  S.,  and  there  is  only  one  such  in 
Europe  now  worked.  It  is  found  at  Scillcy,  in  France, 
intermixed  with  the  layers  from  which  the  argillaceous 
hydraulic  lime  is  derived.  Near  Boulogne-sur-Mcr.  in 
France,  there  is  a  deposit  of  calcareous  clay,  from  which 
very  excellent  Portland  cement  is  manufactured.  In  its 
manufacture  the  wet  process,  described  below,  is  followed. 

Artificial  Portland  Cement.  —  Fully  nineteen-twentieths 


of  all  the  Portland  cement  used  at  the  present  day  is  arti- 
ficial. It  is  made  by  thoroughly  mixing  together,  in  suit- 
iilile  proportions,  clay  and  finely  pulverized  carbonate  of 
lime  (cither  chalk,  marl,  or  compact  limestone),  burning 
the  mixture  in  kilns  at  a  high  heat,  and  then  grinding  the 
burnt  product  to  fine  powder  between  ordinary  mill-stone.-. 
There  arc  two  methods  of  manufacture,  both  well  adapted 
to  the  character  of  the  materials  employed,  and  known  re- 
spectively as  the  ''wet  process"  and  as  the  "dry  process.1' 

I'oritnnil  Cement  liij  the  Wet  I'mecM. — The  works  in  the 
vicinity  of  London,  England,  employ  the  wet  process.  The 
carbonate  of  lime  is  furnished  by  both  the  white  and  gray 
chalks  of  the  neighborhood.  The  clay  procured  from  the 
shores  of  the  Medway  and  Thames,  and  from  the  adjoining 
marshes  and  inlets,  contains  about  2  parts  of  silica  to  1  of 
all  the  other  ingredients,  comprising  alumina,  oxide  of  iron, 
soda,  carbonate  of  lime,  etc. 

First.  The  clay  and  chalk  are  mixed  together  with  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  in  a  circular  wash-mill  or  basin, 
provided  with  heavy  harrows  attached  to  the  horizontal 
arms  of  a  revolving  vertical  shaft.  By  this  means  the 
chalk  is  thoroughly  pulverized  and  Incorporated  with  the 
clay  in  a  semi-fluid  state.  The  proportions  arc  about  1  of 
clay  to  3  of  chalk,  by  weight.  Kei-oiid.  When  a  thorough 
mixture  of  the  ingredients  is  thus  effected,  the  liquid  mass, 
resembling  whitewash  in  appearance,  is  conducted  into 
large  reservoirs  called  backs,  where  it  is  left  to  settle. 
AYhcn  the  heavier  material,  or  rnw  cement,  has  settled  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  surplus  water  has  become  clear  on  top,  the 
latter  is  drained  off.  Ily  subsequent  evaporation  the  dry- 
ing process  is  continued,  until  the  raw  cement  has  attained 
the  requisite  stiffness.  During  the  time  the  mixture  re- 
mains in  the  hacks  samples  of  it  arc  taken  from  time  to 
time  and  made  into  cement  by  burning  in  sample  kilns,  in 
order  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  proportions.  If  any 
error  in  this  respect  is  discovered,  it  is  corrected  by  con- 
veying from  the  wash-mills  additional  material  containing 
an  excess  of  either  clay  or  chalk,  as  the  case  may  require. 
Sometimes  the  needed  correction  is  secured  by  mixing 
together  the  contents  of  two  or  more  backs.  Thinl.  When, 
by  evaporation,  the  raw  cement  mixture  has  attained  the 
consistency  of  butter,  or  rather  of  stiff  clay,  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  backs  by  shovelfuls,  and  in  that  form  and  con- 
dition is  removed  to  rooms  artificially  heated,  or  spread 
out  around  the  tops  of  the  kilns,  and  further  dried. 
Fourth.  After  being  dried,  although  it  is  not  necessary  to 
expel  all  the  moisture,  the  cement  is  burnt  in  suitable  kilns 
with  nearly  a  white  heat,  just  below  the  point  of  incipient 
vitrification.  The  kilns  may  be  intermittent  or  perpetual, 
the  latter  being  most  economical  in  current  expenses, 
though  somewhat  more  costly  in  original  outlay  for  con- 
struction. When  properly  burnt,  the  pieces  of  cement, 
called  clinker,  are  of  a  greenish-brown  color,  contorted  and 
much  shrunken  from  the  effect  of  the  heat.  Fifth.  The 
cement  clinker  is  then  finely  ground  between  ordinary 
mill-stones,  packed  in  barrels,  each  containing  400  pounds 
net,  and  sent  to  market. 

Portland  Cement  ly  tin:  Dry  Process. — By  the  dry  process 
any  of  the  compact  limestones,  as  well  as  the  chalks  and 
marls,  may  be  used  in  making  Portland  cement.  First.  The 
raw  materials — the  carbonate  of  lime  and  the  clay — are 
kiln-dried  at  212°  F.,  in  order  to  expel  the  moisture  and 
prevent  caking  in  the  kiln,  and  otherwise  facilitate  grind- 
ing and  sifting.  Second.  After  drying,  the  clay  and  the 
carbonate  of  lime  are  mixed  together  in  suitable  propor- 
tions, and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  In  most  localities  the 
proportion  will  vary  from  20  to  23  per  cent,  of  clay  and 
80  to  77  per  cent,  of  the  carbonate.  One  kind  of  machine 
will  not  suffice  for  grinding  the  raw  material  economically. 
In  Germany,  whence  most  of  the  artificial  Portland  cement 
made  by  the  dry  process  is  derived,  three  machines  are 
used — viz.  (1)  A  stone-breaking  machine  of  the  kind 
usually  employed  in  breaking  stone  for  roadways  or  for 
concrete.  Through  this  the  dried  and  mixed  materials  are 
passed,  issuing  therefrom  in  pieces  varying  from  the  size 
of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg.  (2)  A  further  reduction 
is  effected  by  a  vertical  mill  or  edge-runner.  (3)  The 
material  is  then  finely  ground  between  horizontal  mill- 
stones. Third.  The  powdered  material  is  then  tempered 
to  a  rather  stiff  paste  in  a  brick-making  machine,  and 
made  into  bricks  of  a  suitable  size  for  burning.  During 
this  mixing  the  material  is  kept  warm  by  coils  of  steam- 
pipe  or  otherwise,  and  the  water  used  for  tempering  is  ren- 
dered strongly  alkaline  by  adding  3  to  6  per  cent,  of  cal- 
cined soda,  and  an  equal  amount  of  newly  burnt  slaked 
lime.  Fourth.  The  bricks  are  dried  by  artificial  means, 
and  are  then  burnt  at  a  high  heat  and  ground  to  a  fine 
powder,  as  in  the  wet  process.  The  same  number  of  mills 
is  necessary  for  grinding  the  cement  as  for  pulverizing  the 
raw  materials.  The  clinker  is  first  put  through  a  stone- 
breaking  machine,  then  into  a  vertical  mill  or  edge-runner. 
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and  lastly  is  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder  in  n  hori- 
zontal mill.  Tl>  -  in  followed  in  manufacturing 
Portland  cement  in  C.crmany. 

T>  HtH  for  l'',,-ll"  Portland   cement    should    In- 

line  that    al  ]ea.-l  '.ill    |,IT   9»nt  of  H   «il]    ' 
No.  iiti  win-  -ieve  of  .''.'>  wire-  to  thr  lineal  inch,  both  ways, 
and    -hmiM    wci'/h  not  Ir-s   than   lull   pounds   to   the   slruck 

bushel,     1'MKely     mea-lirci|.         Wllcll     made     illlil     a.     Still 

without  sand,  it   should   .sustain    \vilhiiiil    rupture   a   ten-lie 
strain  of  lull  pounds  on  a  sect  i,,nal  an-a  I  J   in<'lir-  -ijiiarc,  or 
mare   inches   (equal  to    17^   pounds   to  the  sectional 
square    inr-!i  uldcd,  the    sample 

having    been  ill  water    six  of  lhe,-e  .1  i\ -.      The  COIII|H  i-il  ion 
of    IIMllI   parts   of  (lie  natural  lioulogno  Portland  .•• 
after  burning,  is  us  follows  : 

Ume 651 

-la G 

Silica 2M 

Ahnniiiu,  anil  small  ipianlin  01 

Sulphate  of  lime a 

IOM 

Whi>n  burnt  at  the  high  heat  essential  in  manufacturing 
Portland  eement.  the  il'inltle  silicate  of  limo  and  alumina  is 
tir-t  formcil  by  l.'W  of  alumina  r"mliining  with  40  of  silica, 
ami  this  compound,  with  7.'i  of  lime,  thus  producing  -•"'  I  of 
the  double  silicate  of  lime  and  alumina.  The  balance  of 
tlio  silica  (Kit  parts)  then  takes  up  ::nl  of  lime,  producing 
i  Hlir.it. •  of  lime,  leaving  i?72  of  uncombincd  lime. 

The  composition  of  Boulogne  Portland  cement,  just  after 
calcination,  with  reference  to  its  hydraulic  properties,  is 
therefore  as  follows : 

_  il  parts  of  double  silicate  of  limo  and  alumina,  SiOj(Alj 

Oj  +  ('a'>  ,, 
•Ills  parts  silicate  of  lime,  Si03.3CaO, 

272  parts  free  hydrate  of   lime,  CaO.HO, 

A  fraction  of  compounds  of  magnesia. 

The  artificial  Portland  cement  of  London  contains — 

I. line ....  681 

Silica 206 

Alumina 104 

Oxide  of  iron .1 

The  elements  are  combined  as  follows : 

238  parts  double  silicate  of  lime  and  alumina, 

500      "     silicate  of  lime. 

:".'.i      "    free  hydrate  of  limo  and  oxide  of  iron. 

in:;:) 

Li</lit,  Ijnirk-nriiiuij,  Argillaceous  Ccmenlt. —  When  tin 
nrgillarcou-  limestone,  containing  more  than  23  per  cent. 

of  day  hoiiiogcneou-ly  mixed  through  tl mss,  is  burnt 

with  the  great  intensity  and  duration  of  heat  necessary  to 
produce  Portland  cement,  it  generally  fuses  into  a  species 
of  slag  or  glass,  in  consequence  of  the  largo  amount  of 

silica  present,  and  becomes  nearly  destitute  of  hydraulic 
energy.  l!ut  if  the  calcination  lie  kept  below  the  point  of 
vitrification,  it  may  be  c \pcelcd  to  yield  a  quick-setting 
hydraulic  cement,  weighing  about  seventy  pounds  to  the 
st  nick  linshel.  loosely  measured.  In  the  burning,  a  portion, 
and  in  some  cases  all,  of  the  lime  enters  into  combination 
with  a  portion  of  the  silica  and  alumina  of  the  clay,  pro- 
ducing silicate  and  aluminate  of  lime,  leaving  generally  an 
exowi  of  uneoiubined  clay,  but  more  especially  of  silica, 
which,  being  inert,  adullerate--  the  cement,  injuring  it3 
hydraulic  energy,  and  c»ust'i]iiciitly  impairing  its  strength. 
Cements  of  this  class,  if  mixed  into  a  paste  and  immersed 
in  water,  will  set  go  as  to  lose  their  plastic  condition  in  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  but  arc  far  infcror  iu  ultimate  strength 
and  hardness  to  Portland  cement  of  average  quality. 
Some  of  these  contain  a-  high  as  10  or  l.j  percent,  of  the 
oxides  of  iron,  the  proportion  of  day  in  such  cases  being 
generally  below  23  per  cent. 

The  cement  of  Yassy.  i  in-noble.  Camp   l;,.nd,  and  Cor- 
bigny,   in   France,   and    the   Knglish   and    French   Roman 
cements  made  from  nodules  of  septaria.  belong  to  Ihi- 
No  deposits  of  this  type  of  argillacion-  limestones  have 
been  discovered  in  the  I   .  S. 

This  grade  of  cement  may  also  be  produced  artificially. 
by  burning  at  a  low  heat  a  mixture  of  lime  ami  clay,  and 
was  manufactured  largely  in  England  and  France  liv  Ibis 
method.  In  tore  the  superior  and  peculiar  qualities  of  the 
Portland  cement  were  iliM-o\ercd. 

.  I/.,,,,.,,,,,  f,  „,,,!(,. —  \n  the  natural  hydraulic 
cements  of  the  I  .  S.  arc  made  from  argillo  niagne-iau 
limestones— that  is.  limestones  of  which  the  principal  in- 

:rl ate    of    lime,    carbonate   of    iuagne-i:i 

M'_-o.(  II  .  .  and  ol»y.  I'hc  Koseiidale  cements,  from  the 
valley  of  lioudout  Creek,  in  I'lster  c....  \.  V..  and  those 
found  at  Shepherdstown.  Va..  Cumberland,  Md..  Louisville. 
Ky..  and  at  different  points  on  the  line  of  the  Erie  Canal, 


and  at  Sandusky.  "..  1  li.-a,   III.,  and  ..th.-r  Io,  aliti.  -  in  tho 

\\e-t,    belnng    In    Ibis    ehl-S.        The    process     followed     il- 

manufacture  is  essentially  the  same  for  all.     The  st 
quarried,  and  then  broken  up  into  pieces  of  irregulai 
seldom  exceeding  twelve  or  fifteen  pound-   in  weight,  and 
burnt  in  an  ordinary  kiln  (either  inteimitt.-nt  01   , 

with  either  w I  01  r   al   as  fuel.      U  here  c -al   is   u-.  d  the 

•u-il  method  of  burning  is  usually  i  kiln 

being  tilled,  in  starling,  wilh  i   and 

stone,  and  then  fired  with  wood   at   the  bottom.     AS  the 
burning  proceeds,  the  charge  s.-IHen  down,  the  burnt 
is  drawn  at  the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  and  alternate  bi\  • 
coal  and  stone  added  at  the  top.     The  burnt  cement  V 
crushed  up  into  small  fragments  by  suitable  machinery, 
ground  between  ordinary  mill-stones,  packed  in  barrels  of 
300  pounds  each,  and  sent  to  market. 

In  burning  tho  argillo-magnesian  cement  both  the  limo 
and  tho  magnesia  combine  with  the  silica  and  alumina  of 
the  clay.  The  result  is  the  formation  of  the  silicate  and 
aluminate  of  lime  and  magnesia — compounds  which  become 
hydrates  when  water  is  added,  and  are  capable  of  under- 
going tho  species  of  crystallization  or  hardening  under 
water  called  *<tthiif.  The  argillo-magnesian  cements  can- 
not be  burnt  with  that  intensity  and  duration  of  heat  neces- 
sary in  making  Portland  cement  without  fusing  into  slag, 
destitute  of  hydraulic  energy.  Those  manufactured  in  the 
U.  S.  are  all  quick  id  their  weight  does  not  ordi- 

narily exceed  seventy  pound-  to  ilie  (.truck  bushel,  loosely 
measured.  The  Rosendale  cement  is  regarded  as  tho  most 
valuable  of  them  all,  but  even  this  will  never  attain,  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  more  than  one-third  the 
ultimate  strength  and  hardness  of  the  best  Portland  ci-m. -ni. 

Tett  for  Rotendale  Cement.  —  This  cement  should  be 
ground  so  that  90  per  cent,  of  it  can  pass  a  No.  30  wire 
sieve  of  thirty-six  wires  to  tho  lineal  inch,  should  weigh  not 
less  than  sixty-eight  pounds  to  the  struck  bushel,  loosely 
measured,  and  when  made  into  a  stiff  paste,  without  sand, 
should  sustain,  without  rupture,  a  tensile  strain  of  135 

Sounds  on  a  sectional  area  of  1  j  inches  square,  or  2J  square 
iches  (equal  to  60  pounds  to  the  sectional  square  inch), 
when  seven  days  old,  tho  sample  haying  been -six  days  in 
water. 

The  elements  of  hydraulic  energy  in  limes  and  cements 
are  composed  as  follows,  the  proportions  being  given  by 
weight : 

Silicate  of  lime,  SiOj.SCaO [  j'.1^* 

Aluminate  of  lime,  AlzOj.SCaO... 
Silicate  of  alumina,  2Si03.AljOj.. 
Double  silicate  of  lime 


Alumina.. 

Lime 

Silica 

Alumina...  17 

auble  silicate  of  lime)  e. 

and  alumina  }  SiOj.(AI,Oj-f  CaO)s  i  Alumina...  51 

I  l.ime 28 

Silicate  of  magnesia,  SiOs.SMgO I  ^""ne'.!*"  30 


Haynerian  Cement. — Pure  carbonate  of  magnesia,  called 
magnesitc,  when  burnt  at  a  heat  of  moderate  intensity, 
about  cherry-red,  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  and  made  into 
a  paste  with  water,  possesses  considerable  hydraulic  energy. 
This  calcined  magnesitc  has  been  patented  under  the  name 
of  Union  cement.  Its  characteristic  property,  however, 
upon  which  it  depends  for  its  peculiar  value,  is  not  de- 
veloped when  mixed  with  water  alone,  for  in  that  case  the 
induration  or  setting  is  due  to  the  crystallization  of  the 
hydratcd  magnesia  or  oxide  of  magnesium.  But  if  tho 
burnt  and  pulverized  magnesite,  or  Union  cement,  be  mixed 
up  with  the  chloride  of  magnesium — for  which  tho  bittern 
water  of  seaside  salt-works  has  been  found  to  be  a  cheap 
and  suitable  substitute — a  chemical  combination  takes 
place  between  the  oxide  and  the  chloride  of  magnesium, 
and  oxyeliloridc  of  magnesium  is  formed.  This  is  a  very 
remarkable  hydraulic  cement,  being  greatly  superior  to  any 
other  known  cement  in  strength  and  hardness,  not  except- 
ing even  Portland  cement. 

Dolomite,  or  the  double  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia, 

when   burnt  at  a  low  heat,  reduced  to  powder,  and  made 

into  mortar,  also  exhibits  hydraulic  properties.     But  if  the 

-   carried  sufficiently  high — say  about  4(1(1°  C. — to  re- 

.1 the  carbonate  of  limo  also,  thus  forming  caustic  or 

quicklime,  the  addition  of  water  causes  slaking,  and  the 
hydraulic  energy  is  destroyed  or  impaired  by  the  presence 
of  the  hydrate  of  lime. 

Any  magm-sian  limestone  containing  as  high  as  CO  per 
cent,  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  may  be  presumed  to  be 
capable  of  yielding  hydraulic  cement  of  greater  <u 
value,  if  properly  undcrburnt,  no  matter  whether  clay  be 
present  or  not.  If  clay  exists  as  one  of  the  principal  in- 
gredients, there  are  formed  in  the  kiln  silicate  and  alu- 
minate of  magnesia,  as  well  as  silicate  and  aluminate  of 
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lime.  All  of  these  compounds  become  hydra  ted  when 
brought  in  contact  witli  water,  and  are  then  in  condition 
to  undergo  that  fpecies  of  er\  stalli/ation  called  setting. 

Murt'ii'. — Mortar  is  a  mixture  of  the  paste  of  Hine  or  ce- 
ment with  sand.  The  paste  may  lie  made  before  adding  the 
san.l,  or  the  material.-;  iiuiy  be  incorporated  dry,  und  at'it-r- 
wards  tempered  tu  a  plastic  condition  with  water.  In  com- 
mon mortar  the  cementing  substance  is  common  lime. 
Hydraulic  mortar  may  In1  made  tiy  mixing  it  panto  of 
hydraulic  lime  or  cement  with  sand,  or  by  adding  hydraulic 
materials  to  common  mortar. 

<'»ntnt<ni  Min-ttn-. — As  a  paste  of  common  lime  hardens 
or  sets  very  slowly,  even  in  the  open  air,  unless  it  be  sub- 
divided into  small  particles  or  thin  films,  it  is  important 
that  the  volume  of  lime-paste  in  common  mortar  should  be 
but  slightly  in  excess  of  what  is  sutlieient  to  coat  all  the  grains 
of  sand  and  fill  the  voids  between  them.  If  this  limit 
he  exceeded  the  strength  of  the  mortar  will  be  impaired. 
With  most  sands  tho  proper  proportion  will  be  from  2-^tf 
to  3  volumes  of  sand  to  1  volume  of  lime-paste.  Gener- 
ally, if  cither  less  or  more  sand  than  is  herein  indicated  be 
used,  tho  mortar  will  be  injured;  in  the  former  case  from 
excess  of  lime  paste,  and  in  the  latter  fmm  porosity. 

//</'/>•<(  N//r- l.iim>  M»rtnr. — With  mortars  of  hydraulic 
lime  tho  volume  of  sand  should  not  be  less  that  lr*j  times 
that  of  the  lime-paste,  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results 
regardless  of  cost.  The  usual  proportions  are,  however, 
for  ordinary  work,  the  same  as  in  common  mortars,  care 
being  taken  to  incorporate  sufficient  paste  to  coat  all  the 
grains  of  sand  and  to  fill  up  the  voids  between  them. 

//if>/r<in/i<--(',-!iiriit  Mortar. — A  paste  of  good  hydraulic 
cement  hardens  simultaneously  and  uniformly  throughout 
the  mass,  and  its  strength  is  impaired  by  any  addition  of 
sand.  For  ordinary  use,  however,  it  is  customary  to  add 
as  much  sand  as  possible  without  making  the  mortar 
porous:  1  barrel  of  cement,  as  packed  for  market,  to  3 
barrels  of  sand,  is  the  proportion  usually  followed.  The 
usual  practice  is  to  mix  the  cement  and  sand  together  dry, 
and  afterwards  temper  to  a  plastic  condition  with  water. 

Tensile  or  Cohesive  Strength  of  Mortar  per  square  inch,  in 
pounds. 


Composition  of  tho  Mortar. 

Ono  Month  Old. 

Two  Years  Old. 

Portland   cement  mixed  to   a 

300  to  400 

500  to  600 

<M.  ><1  Portland  cement.  1  vol..) 
Sand  .                               3    "    j 

50  to    80 

200  to  230 

Kosemlali"  reiiirnt  mixed  to  a 

80  to  100 

180  to  220 

Rosendale  cement  1  vol. 
Sand  8    " 

15  to    20 

75  to    85 

Portland  cement  paste..  £vol. 

95  to  110 

Sand                                     3    •' 

I  In  •;<  -ndale  cement  paste,  i  vol. 

45  to    60 

Sand  3   " 

Tiel  hydraulic  lime  dry  3  vol. 
Sand...  5   "    f 

25  to    35 

120  to  160 

Common  lime-paste  1  vol.  > 
Sand  3    "  j 

40  to   60 

Crushing   Strength   of  Mortars  and   Concretes,  from    Trials 
upon   Cubes  and  Parallelopipedons  of  various  sizes,   in 

p»itn<l*  f»-i-  H'finire  inch  of  top  surface. 


Composition  of  the  Mortar. 

Six  Months  Old. 

Two  Years  Old. 

Portland  cement  without  sand.. 
Dry  Portland  cement...  1  vol.') 
Sand                                   3    "    }• 

4500  to  5300 
1500  to  2200 

5000  to  6000 

Mixed  to  a  stilt'  mortar  j 
I>ry  Portland  cement...  1  vol.) 
Sand  5    "    V 

1200  to  1600 

Itost-ndale  cement  without  sand 
Drv  Hosomlalt!  rrmcnt,   1  vol.  ) 
San.l                                      3    "    V 

1.11KI  to  1800 

1800  to  2000 

Mixed  to  a  still'  mortar  ( 
<MM«I    hydraulic    lime.            ) 
like  Tiel  3  vol  \- 

5     "    ( 

('•million  linii.-paste  1  vol.  I 
Sand                                   3    "    | 

400  to    500 

Composition  of  Concrete. 

fl  Portland     1             1 
Mortar-        r.-nu-nt  U  vol.   1 

2000  to  2500 

Broken  stoiio  3    '•     ) 
I  1  KiKi-ndale) 
Mortar-        ci-invnt  VI  vol.  1 

"OOto   800 

[Broken  stone  3    "    j 

Cement  and  Lime  Mortar. — When  it  is  desirable,  from 


any  cause,  to  lessen  the  cost  of  cement  mortar,  the  best 
way  is  to  add  a  portion  of  common  lime  to  the  cement, 
rather  than  to  increase  the  quantity  of  sand.  as  this  lust 
me!  hod  produces  a  porous  mortar.  The  volume  of  the 
ei-mi'iiiing  paste,  whether  of  pure  cement  or  a  mixture  of 
eement  and  lime,  should  be  slightly  in  excess  of  what  is 
theoretically  necessary  to  coat  all  the  grains  of  sand  and 
completely  fill  the  voids.  A  mortar  of  cement  and  sand 
loses  about  four-tenths  of  its  strength  if  one-half  of  the 
cement  paste  is  replaced  by  an  equal  volume  of  common 
liine-pafte,  bur  is  then  quite  suitable  for  ordinary  work. 

/',,,/<,  viv  or  Jif'-ttm.  —  These  terms  in  modern  practice  are 
synonymous,  and  apply  to  any  mixture  of  mortar  (gene- 
rally hydraulic)  with  coarse  materials,  such  as  fragments 
of  brick  or  stone,  gravel,  pebbles,  or  shells.  The  volume 
of  mortar  should  be  slightly  in  excess  of  the  volume  of 
voids  in  tho  coarse  materials.  Among  American  engineers 
it  is  customary,  in  making  concrete  by  hand,  to  (1)  mix  the 
cement  and  sand,  or  cement,  lime,  and  sand,  together,  dry  ; 
(2)  then  add  water,  and  mix  to  a  stiff  mortar;  and  (3)  then 
spread  the  mortar  evenly  over  the  platform  ;  (4)  the  coarse 
fragments  are  then  .spread  out  upon  the  mortar,  and  the 
whole  mixed  together  thoroughly  with  shovels.  The  coarse 
materials  should  be  kept  damp,  or  sprinkled  with  water 
before  they  are  incorporated  with  the  cement  and  sand. 
After  mixing,  the  concrete  is  conveyed  away  in  wheel- 
barrows, and  compacted  in  position  by  ramming  in  layers 
six  inches  to  eight  inches  thick.  Concrete  should  not  be 
mixed  with  too  much  water,  but  when  ready  for  use  should 
be  quite  coherent,  and  capable  of  standing  at  a  steep  slcpc 
without  the  water  running  from  itj  otherwise  it  will  be 
impossible  to  compact  it  by  ramming.  It  should  not  be 
plastic  and  jelly-like  under  the  rammer. 

In  carrying  on  large  operations  it  is  advantageous,  on 
many  accounts,  to  make  the  concrete  in  a  mill,  of  which 
there  are  several  kinds.  Any  box  or  cylinder  to  receive 
tho  ingredients,  revolving  slowly  about  either  a  diagonal 
or  concentric  axis,  will  answer  the  purpose.  A  cubical 
box,  measuring  four  feet  in  length  on  each  edge,  was  used 
by  the  writer  upon  the  fortifications  on  Staten  Island  with 
entire  success.  The  box  was  rigidly  mounted  upon  an  iron 
axle  passing  through  opposite  diagonal  corners,  and  was 
provided  with  a  trap-door,  about  two  feet  square,  close  to 
one  of  the  angles  farthest  from  the  axis,  through  which 
tho  materials  were  introduced.  Eight  revolutions  of  the 
box,  made  in  less  than  one  minute,  were  found  to  be  quite 
sufficient  to  secure  a  thorough  incorporation  of  the  mortar 
with  the  coarse  material  (broken  stone  and  pebbles).  In 
using  a  mill  of  this  description,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
mortar  should  be  first  prepared  by  a  distinct  and  separate 
process,  but  all  the  ingredients  of  the  concrete  —  the  cement, 
lime  (if  lime  be  used),  sand,  water,  and  coarse  materials  — 
may  be  introduced  promiscuously  into  the  box.  The  mill 
may  be  charged  by  wheelbarrows  from  a  platform  ar- 
ranged at  the  proper  height,  or  preferably  by  a  large  tub 
manoeuvred  by  a  derrick.  The  proper  charge  for  the 
box,  in  order  to  ensure  thorough  mixing,  should  not  ,ex- 
eeed  one-half  to  five-eighths  of  its  total  capacity.  One  tub- 
Tul  (thirty-six  to  forty  cubic  feet)  should  charge  the  box. 

The  standard  formula  for  making  Kosendale  cement  con- 
crete upon  government  works  is: 

Concrete  JVo.  1. 
1  barrel  of  mncnt  j  =  g  ^  barre]g  of  concrcte  ^^  . 

5      "       "    broken  stone,  or  brick,  gravel,  oyster-shells,  or 

a  mixture  of  two  or  more  of  them. 

This  batch  will  make  21.75  cubic  feet  of  concrete  rammed 
in  place.  The  mortar  of  this  concrete,  tested  by  itself,  pos- 
sesses a  crushing  strength  of  130  pounds  per  square  inch 
when  two  months  old,  the  test  being  applied  to  5-inch  or 
6-inch  cubes.  For  unimportant  works,  six  to  six  and  a 
half  barrels  of  broken  stone,  instead  of  five,  may  be  incor- 
porated, and  tho  concrete  may  be  cheapened  still  further 
by  replacing  a  portion  of  the  cement  by  common  lime,  as 
iii  Xo.  2. 

f'niifrete  No,  2.  —  In  foundations  above  water  tho  con- 
crete mortar  may  be  composed  as  follows  : 

1  barrel  of  Uoscmlale  cement  =  3.70  cubic  feet  of  paste, 

i      '•       "    common  lime          =  2.50  "  " 

3J  to  4    "   sand,  loosely  measured. 

The  concrete  should  contain  1  volume  of  this  mortar  to 
about  2J  volumes  of  ballast. 

'  '"in-rete  Xn.  S.  —  Portland  cement  concrcte  possessing  a 
little  more  strength  than  the  No.  1  above  may  be  made  as 


-els   of  con- 

10      «      "  sand  crete  mortar; 

16      "      "   broken  stone  or  other  good  ballast. 
This  batch  will  produce  G'Ji  cubic  feet  of  concrete  rammed 
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in  position.  Tbo  mortar  of  this  concrete  will  sustain  a  | 
crushing  Weight  "f  I  jl  pounds  Io  tin-  -'jiiarc  inch  when  two  , 
m  mlli  -  .dd. 

Omitting  the  common  lime,  tho  following  formula  will 
give  a  good  concrete  : 

('"Herein  iV".  4- 

1  barrel  of  Portland  couieut  |  =  5.4  barrels  of  concrete 
51  «  «  sand  J  ">"rt»r. 

f  =  12J  barrels  mixed  and 

6       "        "    gravel  and  pebbles  J      shak.  ntain- 

3       "        "    broken  stone  ing    ->(ij    per   cent,  of 

[        \oi.l-. 

This  batch  of  concrete  produces  50  cubic  feet  rammed  in 
position,  an..  .,iiality  of  concrete  work. 

It  is  desirable,  in  nil  eases,  that  tho  mortar  for  concrete 
should  In!  hydraulic,  in  order  to  secure  simultaneous  indu- 
ration throughout  the.  entire  ma-s  after  it  has  been  oom- 
poot«d  in  position.  Having-  'ho  quality  of  tho 

mortar,  whether  of  cement  and   sand,  or  cement,  lime,  and 
sand,  tho   proportion  of  mortar  to   tho   ooarso   ma: 
should  be  adjusted,  so  that  tho  volume  of  tin.  former  should 
be  - uiiewhat  in  excess  of  tho  volume  of  voids  in  tho  latter. 

Thu  mttiinil  /,,,;zn<,l:i,,,u  comprise  pozzuolnnas  proper, 
tras  or  terras,  the  arcncs,  somo  of  tho  ochrcous  earths,  and 
tho  sands  of  certain  graywackos,  granites,  basalts,  etc. 
Their  principal  ingredients  arc  silica  and  alumina,  the 
former  largely  preponderating,  and  most  of  them  contain 
small  <iuantitics  of  soda  and  potash,  and  tho  oxides  of  iron 
and  manganese.  They  possess  tho  peculiar  property  that 
when  finely  pulverized,  oven  without  previous  roasting, 
and  combined  with  a  paste  of  common  lime,  a  hydraulic 
mixture,  is.  produced  which  will  compare  favorably  with  tho 
mortars  of  hydraulic  lime  aud  sand.  Pozzuolana  itself 
was  first  discovered  near  the  village  of  Pozzuola,  near  the 
•d'  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  its  properties  were  known  to 
both  Yitruviu*  and  Pliny.  It  was  extensively  used  by  tho 
Unmans  before  their  day.  Vitruvius  gives  a  formula  for 
I  in  nionoliihiii  or  /,/..<  masonry,  which,  with  slight 
variations,  has  been  followed  in  Italy  ever  sinco.  It  is  as 
follows: 

12  parts  of  pozzuolana,  well  pulverized, 
6  "  "  quartzoso  sand,  well  washed, 
9  "  "  rich  lime,  recently  slal 

This  constitutes  the  mortar.  To  this  is  added  6  parts  of 
broken  stone,  porous  and  angular,  when  it  is  intended  for 
a  pis6  or  filling  in. 

Tras  closely  resembles  pozzuolana,  and  is  employed  sub- 
stantially in  the  same  way.  It  is  found  on  tho  Rhine  be- 
tween Mayence  and  Cologne,  and  in  various  localities  in 
Holland.  Tho  ariincs  are  a  species  of  ochrcous  sand,  con- 
taining so  largo  a  proportion  of  clay  that  they  con  be 
mixed  into  a  paste  with  water  without  the  addition  of 
lime,  and  used  in  that  state  for  pise  work,  as  well  as  for 
common  mortar.  Mixed  with  rich  lime,  they  yield  hy- 
ilraulio  mortars  of  considerable  energy.  Many  of  the  nat- 
ural pozzuolanas  are  improved  by  a  slight  roasting,  and  an 
artificial  pozzuolana  may  bo  produced  by  subjecting  clay  to 
a  slight  calcination.  Brick-dust  mixed  with  common  lime 
gives  a  feobly  hydraulic  mortar.  Forge  scales  from  the 
smith's  anvil,  tho  slags  from  iron-foundries,  and  tho  ashes 
from  lime-kilns,  containing  eiudcrs,  coal,  and  lime,  are  arti- 
ficial pozzuolanas.  (For  bituminous  cements,  mastics,  etc., 
see  BITUMEN.)  Q.  A.  GILLMOBE,  U.  S.  Army. 

(  rin  rntii't  i  oil  of  Steel  is  tho  process  followed  in  the 
production  of  blistered  steel  or  steel  of  cementation.  The 
term  cementation  is  also  applied  to  other  cases  of  incorpo- 
ration together  of  two  solids,  under  tho  influence  of  high 
heat  without  fusion.  (See  STKKI.,  by  A.  L.  HOLLEV,  <'.  1C.) 


[I, at.  nrmetrrium  ;  Or.  «oi*i7)Tijpu»>,  from 
ii,  to  "sleep, "to  "repose :"  Fr.  i  •imrtifrr].  In  all 
ages  the  disposition  of  the  human  body  after  death  has  en- 
gaged ilm  thoughts  of  mankind. 

Tho  earliest  records  of  our  race  indicate  an  interest  in 
tho  interment  of  the  deceased.  ••  IJury  mo  not,  I  pray 
thcc,"  said  tho  patriarch  Jacob — "bury  me  not  in  Egypt, 
but  t  will  lie  with  my  fathers.  And  thou  shalt  carry  mo 
out  of  l'';ypt,  and  bury  me  in  their  buryinjr-place.  .  .  . 
There  they  buried  . \brahnm.  nnd  Sarah  bis  wife  :  there  they 
buried  1  inac,  and  Robeknh  his  wife,  and  there  I  buried 
Leah."  Sueh  are  the  natural  expressions  of  human  feel- 
ing; it  is  a  matter  of  instinct,  a  spiritual  impulse,  which 
i scdes  belief  and  disdains  question.  Kv.-n  the  Amer- 
indians have  been  known  to  burden  themselves  with 
the  bones  of  their  ancestors  when  removing  t"  new  reser 
•  113.  These  feelings  are  eommon  to  nil  age? — to  the 
barbarian  nnd  the  civilized,  to  the  bond  and  free,  to  the 
hc".!hen,  to  the  Christian.  They  nrc  manifested  by  the 
barrows,  cairns,  nnd  mounds  of  olden  times;  nnd  every- 
where spots  seem  to  have  been  so  selected  that  the  mag- 


nificence of  nature  might   admim-  io   human 

sorrow  to  hum. m  M  iiipiuhv . 

The  aboriginal   (ienn. 

..11.1  Soothed    their 

grief  I>y  embalming    the  dead    and    iiilerring   them    in 

nili-  or  i-ui-ii  i 

Hebrews  watched  uiih  r.  li^ious   '-ute   n\  •  •!   Id.    . 
burial.      They  usually  selected  lor  this  phi  ,  .  Mini 

gardens,  deep  forests,  terhle    mil,.\-.  nr   roekv   m»mii 
nnd  they  still  de.-igmUn  them,  with  a  Mid    cmph 

•  of  the  living."     Tho  aneient  . \.-intii-s  lined  ||.. 

jirnai-hes   to   their   cities    \iiiii   si-it]  |.t  iind    s; >|diiigi   and 

-nmed    ill    shrubbery.        The    (ilceks    ex- 
t.   in  -i  in  iidoniiiig  the 

habitations  of  the  dead.  They  .Use, .united  interment! 
within  the,  limits  of  their  eitics,  nnd  consigned  their  relics 
to  shaded  groves  in  the  neighborhood  of  streams  and  foun- 
:  nd  c::!ied  tin  ill  "|i!;i''is  <.f  repose"  (Kotpirnjpia). 
Tho  Romans  erected  tho  monuments  of  the  dcml  in  tin  sub- 
urbs of  the  city,  on  tho  sides  of  their  spacious  road-,  in 
the  midst  of  trees  and  ornamental  walks.  Tho  Appinn 
Way  was  crowded  with  columns  nnd  obelisks  in  memory 
of  their  heroes,  and  at  e\er\  turn  the  short  and  touching 
inscription  met  the  vyv—S!*tr.  rininr  (••  I'anse.  traveller"), 
inviting  nt  once  to  sympathy  and  thoughtfulness.  These 
suggestions  must  have  given  formerly,  as  they  insy  do  still, 
to  the  language  of  the  senseless  stone  a  voice  enforced  by 
tho  benignity  of  that  nature  with  which  it  is  in  unison. 
Tho  Moslems  placed  their  burial  -grounds  in  rural  retreats 
and  embellished  them  as  a  religious  duty. 

The  (Ireck  term  MmMfy,  p-ignih  ing  u  place  of  rest  or 
repose,  was  applied  to  the  usual  places  of  interment  of  the 
early  Christians,  who  followed  the  customs  nt  'the  Unmans; 
but  tho  desire  to  lie  under  the  religions  sanction  of  the 
Church  afterwards  transferred  their  burial-places  to  the 
vicinity  of  religious  buildings  or  within  towns;  nnd  still 
in  some  countries  tho  Church  derives  revenue  from  inter- 
ments. The  practice  is  now  happily  changed,  and  few  com- 
paratively attach  importance  to  the  protection  which 
churches  were  supposed  to  afford  ;  indeed,  the  protection 
has  proved  fallacious,  religious  sects  having  almost  ceased 
to  provide  for  tho  dead.  When  their  ground  becomes  valu- 
able or  the  site  of  tho  church  is  to  be  changed,  disintormcnt 
too  often  takes  place,  without  a  symptom  of  the  tenderness 
with  which  the  remains  were  deposited.  The  extension  of 
cities  has  been  too  often  nth  nded  by  the  painful  spectacle 
of  burial-grounds  torn  up  and  tho  occupants  removed.  In 
the  rnral  cemetery  this  cannot  occur,  for  each  lot-holder 
possesses  a  deed  in  fee  for  burial  purposes,  and  be  is  as 
positively  the  owner  of  his  lot  as  he  is  of  his  dwelling-house, 
and  he  cannot  by  law  be  dispossessed.  The  desire  so  long 
cherished  to  bo  interred  under  the  shadow  of  the  church 
bos  nearly  passed  away,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  advantages  of  the  new  rural  mode.  The  refining  in- 
fluences of  a  well-kept  cemetery  are  too  obvious  to  need  to 
bo  dwelt  upon. 

Chadwick,  in  1843,  had  demonstrated  the  unhcalthful- 
ness  of  church  and  city  interments,  and  the  world  woke  up 
to  the  necessity  of  a  change.  America  led  the  way.  Bos- 
ton instituted  Mount  Auburn,  on  which  occasion  Judge 
Story  delivered  a  beautiful  and  appropriate  dedicatory  ad- 
dress; Laurel  Hill,  Philadelphia,  immediately  followed; 
Greenwood,  New  York,  came  next,  and  others  succeeded, 
till  now  nearly  every  city  (as  well  as  many  villages)  has  its 
rural  burial-place.  It  was  a  fortunate  thing  that  the  first 
examples  were  governed  by  cultivated  men;  they  inaugu- 
rated a  taste  for  fine  planting  that  culminated  in  a  general 
demond  for  ornamental  grounds.  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
and  New  York  were  fortunate,  also,  in  the  location  of  their 
cemeteries,  having  chosen  grounds  capable  of  high  embel- 
lishment, and  now  these  cities  are  establishing  still  more 
desirable  places  of  sepulture  in  Forest  Hills,  West  Laurel 
Hill,  and  Woodlawn,  where  the  improvement*  suggested 
by  experience  arc  introduced,  such  as  receiving-tombs  care- 
fully constructed,  and  tho  selection  of  trees  and  shrubs 
adapted  for  permanence,  or  such  as  when  fully  grown  will 
not  interfere  with  tho  monuments.  Much  depends  on  the 
first  planting  of  a  cemetery. 

The  great  body  of  English  poetry  is  more  rich  on  the 
subject  of  sepulture  than  tho  poetry  of  any  other  nation. 
and  abounds  with  references  to  tin  I  oruament- 

i  ing  graves  with  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees.  A  rich  vegeta- 
tion exercises  a  powerful  influence  in  prev  cut  ing  the  escape 
of  deleterious  miasmata,  though  this  is  not  to  be  feared 
where  graves  are  single  and  of  a  depth  of  seven  or  eight 
feet,  as  they  always  -hoiibl  be.  Trees  should  be  chiefly 
of  fastiginte  u"'"Wth.  which  neither  cover  a  large 
with  their  branches  nor  give  so  much  shade  as  10  prevent 

I  the  growth   of   gr:i .      "t   the-e,   nrc  nil   the   :u  i 

family,  the  junipers,  tin- yews,  hollies,  mid  a  An 
oaks,  magnolias,  and   in  general  the  trees  of  midd1 
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suitable  to  each  particular  climate.  The  attempt  made  ;it 
l.aunl  Hill  tn  introduce  as  many  varieties  us  possible  has 
been  attended  with  partial  success  :  its  specimens  i<(  the 
cedar  ul'  Lebanon  and  other  historical  and  rare  trees  are 
jus'ly  nilmired. 

IIuw  ID  lay  out  a  cemetery  is  an  important  topic.  It 
should  conform  to  the  character  <>t  the  ground  und  be  made 
;is  cheerful  as  possible.  Ylir  so-called  landscape  plan,  lately 
introduced  lit  Cincinnati,  has  no  enclosures,  the  lots  only 
marked  by  a  sunken  post  at  each  corner,  with  but  one  mon- 
ument in  the  centre,  and  the  interments  surrounding  this 
on  all  sides;  the  advantages  claimed  arc  a  park-like  ap- 
pearance, and  more  open  space,  with  more  facility  for  neat 
keeping,  etc.  To  this  it  is  replied  that  where  there  is  no 
impediment  the  footprints  of  visitors  and  habitues  will 
soon  create  paths  in  various  directions  :  short  cuts  will  in- 
evitably follow,  and  paths  be  made  over  the  graves.  The 
correct" way  will  be  found  to  devote  a  portion  of  each  cem- 
etery to  the  new  plan,  and  let  individual  wishes  bo  con- 
sulted; this  has  been  done  at  Woodlawn  and  West  Laurel 
Hill  with  advantage. 

The  rules  to  be  observed  in  cemeteries  in  common  use  in 
America  indicate  a  general  desire  to  promote  good  order, 
and  are  in  the  main  judicious.  Bricked  vaults  under 
ground  of  greater  or  less  size  are  not  uncommon,  and  a 
more  general  desire  for  those  above  the  surface  is  observ- 
able. These  latter  should  never  be  allowed  unless  provision 
is  made  to  effectually  seal  the  crypts  in  which  bodies  arc 
deposited  ;  otherwise  the  vicinity  is  liable  to  be  infected 
with  unhealthy  odors  which  the  wonderful  purifying  power 
of  sufficient  earth  entirely  prevents.  Iron  railings,  which 
prevailed  in  the  early  period  of  our  rural  burying,  arc  hap 
pily  disappearing,  and  should  no  longer  be  permitted,  as 
indeed  all  perishable  materials  should  be  discarded.  A 
hedge,  however,  is  allowable,  provided  it  be  of  an  enduring 
kind,  such  as  the  slow-growing  holly.  Permanency  should 
be  aimed  at,  anil  this  cannot  be  commanded  by  even  iron, 
which  perishes  by  rust,  and  all  unions  of  iron  and  stone 

1 ,mc  disfigured.     Granite  is  much  used  as  a  curbing; 

this  suffices  for  the  enclosure,  and  marks  the  possession  of 
eacli  family,  and  is  the  most  enduring ;  the  best  burut  bricks 
for  underground  structures  arc  also  lasting ;  marble  or  other 
veneering  must  soon  give  out  by  the  introduction  of  water 
in  the  interstices,  which  in  freezing  it  opens  with  great  force. 

The  best  material  for  monuments  is  granite,  cither  the 
expensive  Aberdeen  or  the  American.  Italian  marbles  are 
not  adapted  to  a  cold  climate;  they  inevitably  split  and 
crumble,  while  the  American  will  do  the  same  if  not  laid 
in  the  position  of  its  natural  bed. 

JOHN  JAY  SMITH,  Pres.  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery. 

Cenas  (Auorsrrs  H.).     See  APPENDIX. 

Cen'ci  (BEATRICE),  a  beautiful  Roman  lady  whose  fa- 
ther was  very  depraved  and  treated  his  children  with  great 
cruelty.  Her  father  having  been  found  dead  under  suspi- 
cious circumstances,  Beatrice,  her  brother,  and  her  step- 
mother were  accused  of  his  murder,  and  for  that  crime  were 
executed  at  Rome  Sept.  ]  1, 1599.  Her  story  is  the  subject 
of  one  of  Shelley's  tragedies  and  of  a  novel  by  Guerazzi. 
The  portrait  of  her  by  Guido  Reni  is  well  known. 

Cenis,  Mont.     See  MOST  CENIS. 

Ccnon-la~liastidc9  a  town  of  France,  province  of 
Gironde,  in  which  are  carried  on  shipbuilding  and  plaster 
manufacture.  Pop.  f>S17. 

Cen'ser  [Fr.  enccusoir,  from  the  Lat.  inceiido,  I'noetmifft, 
"to  burn;"  Lat.  acerra],  a  vase  or  other  vessel  used  for 
burning  perfumes  and  incense  in  temples  and  churches. 
Censers  were  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  Greeks,  and 
are  now  employed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  mass, 
vespers,  and  other  services.  The  censer  is  suspended  by 
chains  which  arc  held  in  the  hand,  and  is  tossed  or  swung 
in  the  air.  It  is  frequently  called  the  Tlirtuill.K  (which  see). 

Cen'sor  [Fr.  cemeur ;  from  Lat.  cense.o,  to  "judge  or 
estimate"],  the  title  of  two  magistrates  of  high  rank  in  an- 
cient Rome,  who  were  appointed  to  take  the  census — i'.  e. 
to  make  an  enumeration  of  the  citizens  and  a  valuation  of 
their  property — also  to  inspect  and  regulate  their  manners 
and  moral  conduct.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  republic  these 
duties  were  performed  by  the  consuls,  and  no  special  mag- 
istrates were  elected  for  the  purpose  until  443  B.  C.  The 
censors  were  originally  chosen  for  a  term  of  five  years 
(which  was  soon  reduced  to  eighteen  months),  and  only 
patricians  were  eligible  to  the  office.  About  340  B.  C.  a  law 
was  enacted  that  one  of  the  censors  must  bo  a  plebeian. 
The  censorship  (in  Lat.  rnmura)  was  regarded  as  the  high- 
est dignity  in  the  republic  except  the  office  of  dictator. 
The  power  of  the  censors  was  in  a  great  measure  undefined 
and  irresponsible,  especially  in  the  regulation  of  morals 
1 i-i  'jinx  a  ,ii»ntn/ 1.  They  had  power  to  expel  a  senator  from 
the  senate  for  a  misdemeanor,  and  to  punish  with  marks  of 
ignominy  those  whose  conduct  did  not  accord  with  their 


own  ideas  of  rectitude.  They  could  degrade  persons  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  rank,  and  till  vacancies  in  the  senate. 
Among  their  duties  was  the  administration  of  the  finances 
nf  ihc'statc  and  the.  erection  of  new  public  buildings.  Asa 
general  rule,  the  only  persons  eligible  to  the  office  were 
-\  ho  had  previously  been  consuls.  No  person  could 
bo  elected  censor  for  a  second  term. 

Cen'sorship  of  Books,  the  term  applied  to  inter- 
ference by  a  government  with  the  freedom  of  the  press,  ex- 
eroi  cd  formerly  over  books  alone,  but  since  the  rise  of 
journalism  extended  to  periodicals  also.  The  censorship 
of  I  .....  !;s  did  not  come  into  operation  until  the  invention 
of  printing  (except,  that  heretical  books  were  prohibited 
by  the  Church).  It  soon  became  common  to  all  European 
countries.  Great  Itrituin  included.  The  censorship  of  books 
was  established  by  act  of  Parliament  in  10(12,  and  renew- 
ed from  time  to  time  :  but  its  renewal  was  refused  in  1693. 
In  1706  it  was  abolished  in  Sweden  ;  in  1770,  in  Denmark  ; 
in  IT'-'l  in  France,  where  it  was  restored  in  1805,  again 
abolished  in  I  s  I  Land  after  having  again  been  in  turn  restor- 
ed and  abolished,  was  finally  suppressed1  in  1827,  but  has 
since  been  from  time,  to  time,  to  some  extent,  revived.  In 
Germany  and  Austria  freedom  of  the  press  was  promised 
in  article  IS  of  the  Federal  act  (1815),  but  not  established 
until  1848.  In  1872,  Russia  was  the  only  country  of  Eu- 
rope in  which  it  formally  existed,  but  in  several  others  the, 
police  authorities  have  a  supervision  of  books  and  period- 
ical .  In  the  republics  of  North  and  South  America  a  ceu- 
ii  of  books  has  never  been  known. 

The  Church  of  Rome  has  long  claimed  the  right  of  cen- 
sorship over  books.  Some  of  the  early  provincial  councils 
prohibited  i  he  reading  of  suspicious  or  heretical  works,  but 
the  first  catalogue  of  the  kind  now  known  was  issued  in 
404  A.  I).,  in  the  time  of  Pope  Gelasius. 

The  INDEX  Lmnonr>r  PU»IIIHITOIU:M,  a  list  of  fully  pro- 
hibited books,  was  first  authoritatively  issued  by  Pope  Pius 
IV.  (1557-59),  though  previously  lists  more  or  less  com- 
plete were  published  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  The  work 
was  vigorously  pushed  on  by  the  Council  of  Trentj  and  has 
been  kept  up  by  the  subsequent  popes.  The  best-known 
edition  of  the  Index  is  that  of  1819,  published  at  Rome. 
Frequent  additions  to  the  Index  arc  made  by  decree. 

The  Ixnnx  ExpnioATonirs  is  a  list  published,  like  the 
above  catalogue,  by  the  "Congregation  of  the  Index"  at 
Rome,  and  contains  the  names  of  books  which  cannot  be 
read  until  certain  specified  passages  a-c  expunged.  Bishops 
have  power  to  give  the  learned  the  privilege  of  reading 
prohibited  books.  The  ecclesiastical  censorship  of  books 
does  not  command  much  respect,  even  in  conntrics  bound 
by  concordat  to  accept  and  enforce  it.  The  Russian  Greek 
Church  has  also  a  catalogue  of  prohibited  books,  and  the 
influence  of  the  system  is  greater  and  worse  in  the  East- 
ern than  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Cen'sus  [a  Latin  word,  from  ccnseo,  cenmm,  to  "  weigh, 
estimate,  tax,  assess;"  a  registering  and  rating  of  Roman 
citizens;  the  censors'  lists;  the  registered  property  of  RQ- 
man  citizens;  Fr.  recenscmoit,  a  "  statement,  return,  veri- 
fication ;"  cen«,  "census,"  or  amount  of  direct  tax  qualify- 
ing one  to  be  an  elector;  Eng.  ceme  (obsolete),  a  "public 
rate,"  "  rank,"  "  condition  ;"  also  cess  (obsolete),  to  "  rate," 
to  "assess"],  an  official  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  state  or  municipality.  The  various  forms  and  signifi- 
cations of  the  word,  as  given  above,  indicate  the  chief  ob- 


jects for  which  the  census  has  been  used  in  the  different 
periods  of  history,  though  in  many  cases  other  objects 
have  been  associated  with  these.  (For  a  discussion  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  statistical  inquiry,  in  its  more  gen- 
eral bearings,  see  STATISTICS.  The  census  proper  is  a 
branch  of  this  more  general  subject.) 

I.  Tin:  CKXSCS  OF  AXI-IKXT  NATIONS.  —  An  inquiry  into 
the  censuses  of  ancient  nations  is  valuable  only  in  so  far 
as  it  exhibits  the  objects  had  in  view  and  the  methods  cm- 
ployed.  It  is  alleged  that  China  ordained  a  census  more 
than  twenty  centuries  before  Christ;  also,  that  a  census 
was  taken  in  Japan  a  century  before  the  Christian  era; 
also,  that  statistical  information  was  taken  by  officials  in 
Peru  under  the  reign,  of  the  Incas.  But  these  and  similar 
notices  of  ancient  census**  are  too  vague  and  uncertain  to 
DOSMU  much  value.  This  article  will  be  directed  chiefly 
to  those  nations  of  which  history  speaks  with  dcfinitencss 
and  reasonable  certainty. 

1.  Tin-  ./Mr  /.7i  Cninm',—  It  was  ordered  in  the  Jewish  law 
that  the  first-born  of  man  and  beast,  as  well  as  the  first 
fruits  of  agricultural  produce,  should  be  set  apart  for  re- 
ligions purpuscs:  the  first-born  of  man  to  be  redeemed  — 
the  first-born  of  the  beasts,  excepting  the  ass.  and  the  first 
fruits  of  the  earth,  to  be  offered  unto  the  Lord  (Ex.  xiii. 
11-13;  xxii.  29).  According  to  Archbishop  Usshcr's  chro- 
nology, this  enactment  must  be  referred  to  the  year  14'.)1 
B.  C.  The  law  further  provided  that  when  the  sum  of  the 
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children  of  Israel  was  taken  they  should  give  every  man  a 

ransom  tor  his  soul,  amount  ing  In  a  h.il!  shekel  of  -iher 
(Ex.  A\\.  1-  I''".  Si  !:u-  H  appear-,  lln-  i-  the  original 
in-liluliiiM.il'  I  he  .Icwi-h  cen.-lis.  It  is  clear  that  II  »: 

niiirily  for  religions  purposes.  The  lleiirew  word  answer- 
ing  to  i-en-n-  oi-  enumeration  means  a  "numbering  com- 
bined with  lu-trat  ion."  from  a  verb  signifying  to  "suncy, 
in  order  to  purge."  The  four  mo-t  notable  emuuernt  ioii- 
led  in  ihe  •  ;  -in  «ere  1st.  In  the  ihinl  or 

folirtll    lllolllll    lifter  tile    exodus   the    males  of    the     Hebrews, 

twenty  years  lit"  age  and  upwards,  were  enumerated  by 
Divine  command,  chielly  fur  the  purpose  of  raising  Q 
for  thr  tabernacle  I  Kx.  \\-\\iii.liti).  The  enumeration 
amounted  to  l)n:'.,.i.i.i.  The  nillnher  of  men  at  Ihe  lime  of 
leaving  Kgypt  i-  -tated  i  K\.  xii.  37),  but  it  is  hardly  prob- 
able thai  a  formal  enumeration  was  made  at  that  time. 
1'roba'ily  tin-  n  ;>i-etive]y  inferred 

from  llie  first  number  ing  at  Sinai.  L'd.  A  second  enumer- 
ation  i  Sinai  in  the  -crond  month  of  the  II 

year  after  ihe  exodus  i  Num.  i.  1!,  I!).     Here  a  new  idea  ap- 
,  as  this  numbering  wa  m — 1,  the  number 

of  lighting  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty;  and 
2,  the  amount  of  tile  redemption  -olfering.  Kxelusive  of  the 

Levites,  the  result  was  the  same  as  the  tirst.  3d.  The  next 
enumeration  was  made  just  before  the  trib, -s  enti  red  Ca- 
naan. lhirt\  eight  years  after  tin-  one  jn-t  mentioned  [  Num. 
x\vi.  ii:!-ti."i).  The  numlier  of  men  had  slightly  fallen  off. 
4th.  The  most  notable  of  t he. I cwish  censuses  was  that  taken 
in  the  reign  ol  King  llavid.  Its  history  can  bo  gathered 
from  2  Sam.xxiv.  I-'.P:  1  Chron.  xxi.  1-7,  I  I :  xxvii.  -'.'..  -  I. 
This  ennineratiou  was  followed  by  a  three  days'  pestilence, 
which  i|e--:n\e  I  70,000  men.  The  pestilence  is  credited  to 
David's  presumption.  It  is  not  altogether  clear  in  what 

his  oll'enee  C  in-l-ted.       According  to  JoscpllUS  (.(ill.   vii.  13, 

$  1),  the  king's  transgression  was  in  not  collecting  the  re- 
deinplion-oiVcring  required  liy  the  law.  This  account  is 
more  generally  followed  hy  biblical  scholars,  but  some  at- 
tribute the  pestilence  to  I ia \ id's  presumption  and  pride,  of 
which  the,  eiium. -i -at ion  is  regarded  as  an  indication.  It 
appears  from  Kx.  xxx.  12,  either  that  the  customary  ran- 
som was  to  avert  a  plague  among  the  people,  or  that  such 
plague  was  to  be  the  penalty  for  neglect ing  to  require  the 
offering.  The  pestilence  made  a  lasting  impression  on  the 
minds  ot  men;  for  to  this  day.  in  both  Mohammedan  and 
Christian  countries,  especially  in  the  former,  there  are  su- 
perstitions lean  attending  enumerations  of  the  people. 
David's  enumeration  of  the  people  was  not  recorded. 
All  the  objects  comprehended  in  the  Jewish  census  are 
1  above.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  law  made  any 
provision  as  to  the  time  or  manner  of  making  the  enumer- 
ations. Tin MUM  referred  to  in  the  Now  Testament  were 

taken  under  Roman  authority,  and  were  in  no  proper  sense 

Jewish. 

2.  The  Grtck  Crniiw. — History  gives  us  no  definite 
knowledge  of  a  census  in  any  portion  of  Greece  except  at 
Athens,  where  the  census  was  established  by  Solon,  who 
held  the  oflice  of  Archon  from  MS  to  .M'.)  ]:.  ('.  lie  made 
a  radical  change  in  the  constitution  of  Attica.  Before  his 
time  the  honors  and  duties  of  the  citizen  were  based  on 

birth;  ho  intrndu 1  what  was  called  Ihc  llmocracy,  or 

government  based  on  wealth,  lie  distributed  all  free  citi- 
zens, without  regard  to  birth  or  rank,  into  four  classes,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  properly  they  owned.  The  classes 
were — 1st.  Those  whose  annual  income  was  equal  to  or  ex- 
ceeded ..on  medium!  of  corn  (about  7110  English  bushels). 
2d.  Those  whoso  income  was  less  than  500  and  more  than 
300  medium!.  3d.  Those  whoso  income  was  less  than  300 
and  more  than  LMMI  medium!.  Ith.  All  whose  property 
yielded  an  income  less  than  1!00  medium!.  The  medimnus 
of  corn  was  valued  iu  the  time  of  Solon  at  about  one 
drachma,  or  '.Iff/. 

The  first  class  ,  11,,'TnicocriofK'Sini.oi)  alone  were  eligible  to 
the  principal  public  otliccs.  The  second  ela.-s  ('i^wt'^)  were 
knights,  or  those  having  snllicient  income  to  keep  horses 
and  perform  cavalry  -en  ice.  The  third  class  (/<,.yrrai,  so 
named  from  their  being  able  to  keep  a  yoke  of  oxen  i  formed 
the  heavy-armed  infantry.  The  fourth  class  (BiJTet).  which 

comprised  the  great  body  of  the  | pie.  were  ineligible  to 

any  oliice.  paid  but  little  if  any  lax.  and  in  case  of  war 
served  only  as  light-armed  infantry,  with  weapons  fur- 
nished by  Ihe  -late. 

Thi nsus  was  instituted  for  the  double  purpose  of  mak- 
ing this  da-siiicaiion  ,,f  ciii/.cns,  and  of  laying  ihe  founda- 
tion of  the  Athenian  system  of  taxation.  The  idea  of  as- 
ses-ment  was  a-  niu.'li  a  part  of  the  census  ns  that  of- 
enumeration.  The  tireck  word  for  assessment .  (nltlt 
also  the  general  meaning  of  rank  or  class:  ami  the  phra-c 
TtAtln  TO  T«AIX,  which  signifies  "to  comply  with  the  requisi- 
tion assessed."  signifies  also  to  belong  to  a  class.  The 
census  was  taken,  at  iirst.  by  the  Nauerari.  and  after- 
wards by  the  Demarchi.  A  record  was  kept,  showing  the 


class  to  which  each   ri:  _'..J,  and  the  list  of  his 

taxable  property.     The  ccnsu'  was  taken  somclinn  - 
year,  and  -omctinic-  onc-c  in  < 
cit\  -fluctuated  in  lalue.    Tin  -..Ion  la-led. 

with  some  modification,  to  the  el ft!,,,  (• 

part  preserved  after  the  n  no, 
of  the  democracy  in  the  following  year.     The  el 
of  citizens  and  the  mode  of  assessment  w  ,  dur- 

ing the  archonship  of  Nausinicns  (In  :;:-  I:,  r.  .  i,,  order 
to  levy  increased  taxes  for  carrying  on  tho  war  u- 
Sparta. 

the  latent  and  fullest  discns-ion  of  tho  Orcck  census 
see   lici:<  Kit's   "Political  Keoinmn  of  the  \theniatis" 

lish    trans.,     lio.-lnii,     |s.,7i.    1 k    iv.,    chap.    9 

'•Ilistory  of  (irc< ,"  vol.   iii.,  chap.  11.  and   vol.  \., 

87j  Pl.tTAHcii's   "Solon."  i.,   p.    Ills;  and  SMITH'S  •  I'h 
tionary  of  tireek  and  Roman  Antiquities,"  words  r, 
and  '  '•  IIHU*.  ) 

3.  T/i'-  lloiiutn  Census. — The  institution  of  the  cen- 
Konie  was  intimately  connected  with  the  great  reform  in 
the  Uoman  constitution  consummated  by  Servius  Tullius. 
lict'ore  his  time  all  the  political  and  military  authority  was 
wielded  by  a  few  powerful  Human  families,  and  cla 
groups  of  families,  called  <i<  itti-K.  The  word  pojuitue  applied 
to  these  families  alone.  Around  the  members  of  this  rul- 
ing class  were  gathered,  under  tho  name  of  cltmti,  a  largo 
number  of  foreigners  (melorci)  residing  at  Koine,  Ful.jn- 
i  people,  and  frcedmcn,  who  possessed  no  political 
rights,  paid  no  regular  taxes,  and  were  neither  compelled 
nor  permitted  to  serve  in  the  army.  Most  of  them  were 
farmers,  and  many  were  wealthy.  As  tho  city  grew  this 
plebeian  class  rapidly  increased.  In  order  to  equalize  the 
burdens  of  the  state,  but  particularly  to  strengthen  tho 
army  and  make  it  more  national,  Scrvius  Tullius  so 
changed  the  constitution  as  to  place  the  burdens  of  taxa- 
tion and  tho  duties  and  honors  of  military  service,  not 
upon  tho  patricians  as  such,  but  upon  freeholders  between 
the  ages  of  seventeen  and  sixty,  without  regard  to  family 
or  rank.  All  these  were  distributed  into  five  classes,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  land  owned  by  each.  It  has  been 
held  by  most  writers  that  the  classification  was  based  upon 
the  amount  of  wealth,  in  any  form,  possessed  by  the  citi- 
zen ;  but  Mommscn  and  other  late  authorities  insist  that  the 
basis  was  land. 

The  first  class  comprised  those  who  owned  an  entire  liiile 
of  land — a  full  Roman  farm — not  less  than  twenty  jugera 
(about  fourteen  acres).  The  second,  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  classes  consisted  of  those  who  owned  respectivelv 
three-fourths,  one-half,  one-fourth,  and  one-eighth  of  a 
hide  of  land.  The  non-freeholders  (proletarii),  counted 
by  some  authorities  as  the  sixth  class,  were  called  capile 
ceimi  (i.  e., "counted  by  the  head").  They  could  not  vote, 
paid  no  taxes,  and  were  not  liable  to  perform  military 
service.  The  rights  and  duties  of  all  Romans  were  deter- 
mined by  the  class  to  which  they  were  thus  assigned. 

In  order  to  effect  these  changes  in  his  government.  Scr- 
vius Tullius  instituted  i  .>55  B.  C.).  Every  cit- 
izen was  compelled  to  declare  his  mime,  age,  and  tribe,  tho 
name  of  his  father,  the  number  of  his  children,  tho  value 
of  his  estate,  and  the  number  of  bis  slaves.  The  record 
thus  mado  was  both  a  land-register  and  a  roster  or  rank- 
roll  of  tho  Roman  people.  When  the  enumeration  and 
registration  were  completed  the  people  were  assembled  in 
the  Campus  Martius,  where  the  religious  solemnities  of  tho 
lustration  wore  performed.  The  sacrifices  attending  it  were 
called  Huni-tt'nii'ilt't,  because  a  pig,  a  sheep,  and  an  ox, 
after  being  led  three  times  around  the  campus,  were  sacri- 
ficed for  the  purification  of  the  people.  This  was  called 
the  closing  of  the  lustrum.  As  the  census  was  taken  quin- 
qucnnially,  the  word  lustrum  came  to  signify  a  period  of 
five  years. 

At  first,  the  census  was  taken  by  the  kings  in  person. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  it  was  taken  by  the  con- 
suls; but  the  duties  accompanying  the  census  became  so 
important  that  in  443  H.  C.  two  magistrates,  called  centort, 
were  chosen  from  the  patricians,  to  whom  this  duty  was  en- 
trusted. The  oflice  of  the  censors  ranked  next  to  that  of  dic- 
tator. Their  powers  and  duties  were  threefold  :  1st.  They 
took  the  census  and  made  and  kept  the  official  record.  In 
suing  this  duty  they  were  the  sole  judges  of  the  quul- 
ilii  atious  required  by  law  for  tho  rank  or  class  to  which  a 
citizen  should  be  as.-igned.  2d.  They  were  eon>ervators 
of  public  and  pri*  ate  morals.  This  branch  of  their  power 
was  called  r.i/i'mrn  moriiiii.  If  in  their  judgment  a  citizen 
was  guilty  of  immoral  or  unworthy  conduct,  they  p 
him  in  a  "lower  cla.-s.  The\  could  even  degrade  a  senator 
by  omitting  hi-  name  from  the  senatorial  list.  I'lpiai 
in  his  -  Di_'c-t  "  tit.  1-i'n  :  -Roman  citi/i  who 

ha\c  been   made  free  by   the  aet   of  manninis-ion.  by  the 

census,   or  b\    a   lawful  will."    (Sec  also  I'lCKIlo.   Top.   ii. 

Any  one  known  to  absent  himself  from  the  registration  was 
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culled  inctmiHSi  and  was  subject  to  the  severest  punisliim'nt. 
In  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius  this  punishment  might  br 
imprisonment  or  death.  In  the  days  of  the  republic  the 
i:i<-'H#ti>i  might  he  sold  a.-  a  .-lave:  "  .M:i\iina  eaji'nis  dimi- 
nutio  est,  p«T  ijii;un  e.t  civitus  et  lihrrtas  amittitur,  veluti  cum 
incensus  aliquis  veuorit."  (Cl]>innf  "  Digest,"  tit.  xi.  11.) 
lid.  They  were  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
finances  of  the  state.  The  trilmte  assessed  upon  a  Human 
citizen  depended  upon  the  amount  of  his  property,  as  n -i; 
istered  in  the  census;  and  the  regulation  of  taxes  was. 
placed  in  their  hands,  though  they  did  not  receive  nor  dis- 
burse the  revenues. 

The  censorship  continued  l-'l  years,  when  its  powers  were 
absorbed  ny  the  emperors,  Augustus  extended  tlie  census 
to  the  provinces,  and  ordered  a  general  enumeration  of 
persons  and  property  throughout  the  empire.  Domitian 
assumed  the  title  of  "  perpetual  censor."  The  enumeration 
continued  to  Ite  made  for  several  centuries,  but  the  cere- 
mony of  lustration  was  nor  .1!. served  after  the  reign  of  Vcs- 
pa-:an  :  ami  later,  the  censuses  were  taken  but  once  in  fif- 
teen years.  With  the  dissolution  of  the  Unman  empire,  the 
census  seems  to  have  disappeared  from  history;  and  in  the 
general  decline  of  intellectual  life  that  followed,  even  tho 
original  meaning  of  the  word  was  practically  lost  from  tho 
customs  of  nations. 

II.  THE  CENSUS  DURIXG  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. — Tn  medi- 
eval  times  tho  word  "census"  was  still  employed,  but  it 
was.  applied  almost  exclusively  to  the   records  of  landed 
estittes  and  the  assessment  of  taxes.     Until  the  thirteenth 
century  there  is  no  record  of  a  distinct  enumeration  of  the 
population  in  the  annals  of  any  medieval  people.    In  that 
dreary  waste  of  history  a  few  attempts  were  made  to  learn 
something  concerning  the  people  and  their  condition.     In 
the  year  780,  Charlemagne  appointed  officers  called  »uW 
tiniHinirf,  or  royal  commissioners,  who  travelled  from  prov- 
ince to  province  to  examine  the  condition  of  his  empire. 
Their  reports  contained  some  valuable  statistics  concerning 
the  people,  the  soil,  and  the  products  of  his  vast  dominions. 
(See  MARTIN'S   "Histoirc  de   France,"  torn.  ii.  277-2H4.) 
These  reports  were  not  kept  up  after  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne. 

A  more  elaborate  and  successful  effort  in  tho  same  direc- 
tion was  made  in  England  in  1031,  by  William  tho  Con- 
queror, in  the  institution  of  the  famous  "  Doomsday  Book." 
An  inquisition  was  made  throughout  the  kingdom  concern- 
ing the  quantity  of  land  contained  in  each  county,  the 
namo  of  each  Saxon  and  Xorman  proprietor  of  land,  and 
the  slaves  and  cattle  belonging  to  each.  All  these  were 
registered  in  a  book,  each  article  beginning  with  the  king's 
property,  and  proceeding  downward  according  to  the  rank 
of  the  proprietors.  By  this  register  the  king  could  know 
the  wealth,  rank,  and  position  of  all  his  subjects.  It  served 
as  the  basis  of  taxation,  and  was  used  in  the  courts  as  the 
evidence  of  property.  Of  this  book  Burke  says:  "  It  was 
a  work  in  all  respects  useful,  and  worthy  of  a  better  age." 

Several  early  attempts  at  a  census  were  made  in  Spain — 
one  by  Peter  the  Ceremonious,  king  of  Aragon,  in  tho 
fourteenth  century,  the  results  of  which  were  not  published 
until  the  present  century ;  and  another  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, by  order  of  the  Crown  of  Castile. 

In  different  parts  of  Europe  a  few  statistical  works  ap- 
peared; but  their  scope  was  narrow  and  their  materials  were 
scanty  and  inaccurate. 

It  would  appear  that  a  comprehensive  census  is  found 
only  in  enlightened  despotisms  or  in  free  communities. 
Neither  of  those  were  frequent  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
this  may  account  for  the  absence  of  enumerations  of  tho 
people  during  that  period. 

III.  THB  CENSCS  i\  MODERN  TIMES. — The  modern  cen- 
sus is  of  slow  growth,  and  seems  to  have  developed  only  as 
nations  came  to  appreciate  tho  faet  that  the  strength  and 
glory  of  a  state  depend  upon  the  condition  of  its  people 
and  their  industries.     While  rulers  were  unwilling  to  allow 
their  people  any  share  in  public  affairs,  there  was  little  at- 
tention paid  to  tho  population  and  its  condition.    Till  with- 
in tho  last  two  centuries  scarcely  an  effort  was  made  in  any 
modern  country  to  obtain  any  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  people. 

S*r«t<>n  has  tho  honor  of  being  tho  first  modern  govern- 
ment to  establish  a  systematic  plan,  and  to  record  import- 
ant facts  concerning  its  population.  The  frequent  recur- 
rence of  famine  and  pestilence  in  that  country  near  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century  led  tho  clergy  to  keep  a 
n-gisfor  of  the  marriages,  baptisms,  nnd  burials  within  their 
several  parishes.  The  keeping  of  this  register  was  made 
obligatory  by  nn  perlephi-tieul  law  of  IfiSo.  whieh  is  still  in 
force.  That  law  required  a  register  of  marriages,  births,  and 
deaths,  with  many  accompanying  particulars;  a  record  of 
all  persona  removing  to  or  from  each  parish;  a  list  of  tho 
inhabitants  by  house*  and  households;  and  a  record  of  all 
extraordinary  accidents  occurring  during  the  year.  These 


registers  were  intended  to  serve  the  requirements  of  religion, 
and  also  to  afford  the  means  of  correcting  tho  register  of 
landed  property  and  households  kept  by  the  tax-collectors. 
As  these  registers  were  made  on  a  uniform  plan,  and  by  a 
body  of  intelligent  and  cultivated  men,  who  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  people  of  their  parishes,  the  records  were 
exceedingly  accurate  and  valuable.  For  a  long  time  the 
results  were  not  collected  :  but  inconsequence  of  a  memorial 
presented  to  tho  Diet  in  1746  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Stockholm,  schedules  of  questions  concerning  the  move- 
ment and  condition  of  the  population  were  distributed 
among  the  parishes,  with  orders  to  the  pastors  to  make  re- 
turns from  their  registers  tor  the  previous  twenty-five  years. 
In  the  year  174'.)  a  return  was  made,  whieh  contained  a  large 
number  of  valuable  details  concerning  the  condition  of  the 
population,  but  it  was  many  years  before  these  facts  were 
published.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was  long  regarded 
as  one  of  tho  most  important  state  secrets;  and  it  was  for- 
bidden under  heavy  penalties  to  reveal  to  the  pujdic  any- 
thing respecting  it.  It  was  only  in  17G2  that  permission 
was  given  to  publish  some  extracts  from  the  official  reports 
concerning  the  progress  of  the  population.  It  was  from 
facts  thus  obtained  that  Doctor  Price  prepared  his  first 
essa\  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Doctor  Franklin,  which  laid 
the  basis  for  the  famous  life-tables  founded  on  the  statis- 
tics of  Sweden. 

From  1749  to  1751  the  reports  of  population  were  made 
annually;  from  1754  to  1772,  triennially  ;  from  1775  to  the 

? resent  time  the  census  has  been  taken  once  in  five  years, 
n  towns  the  head  of  the  household,  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions, fills  up  the  schedules,  which  are  collected  by  tho 
agents  of  the  police.  In  the  country  districts  the  census  is 
still  taken  by  the  pastors  as  a  part  of  their  parochial  duties. 

Kntjlitml  was  very  slow  in  achieving  a  census.  In  1592, 
when  the  plague  was  in  London,  records  were  kept  of  the 
number  of  deaths  in  the  city;  but  the  practice  soon  fell  into 
disuse,  and  was  not  revived  until  1003,  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  when  a  weekly  account  was  ordered  to  be 
kept  of  burials  and  christenings  in  London.  These  records 
were  regularly  kept  thereafter,  but  little  attention  was  paid 
to  them  until  the  year  1661,  when  Sir  William  Petty,  writ- 
ing under  the  name  of  Captain  John  Graunt,  published  a 
tract  entitled  "Natural  and  Political  Observations,  men- 
tioned in  a  following  index,  and  made  upon  the  Bills  of 
Mortality  of  London,  with  reference  to  the  Government, 
Religion,  Trade,  Growth,  Air,  Diseases,  and  several  changes 
of  said  City."  This  work  attracted  much  attention,  and  the 
author  followed  it  up  by  several  similar  works — one  on  the 
mortality  bills  of  Dublin;  another  in  168fi,  entitled  "An 
Essay  concerning  the  Multiplication  of  Mankind,"  together 
with  an  "  Essay  on  Political  Arithmetick,"  concerning  tho 
growth  of  the  city  of  London. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  what  vague  and  erroneous  opin- 
ions prevailed,  even  among  the  most  intelligent  thinkers 
of  that  time,  concerning  the  number  of  people  in  any  state 
or  city.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the 
fact  that  when  Sir  William  began  his  investigation  of  tte 
population  of  London,  ho  mentions  it  as  a  matter  of  general 
belief  that  the  city  then  contained  several  millions  of  peo- 
ple. The  imperfections  of  the  statistical  methods  employed 
in  his  day  may  bo  seen  in  the  following  passage  from  Sir 
William's  "  Third  Essay  in  Political  Arithmetic,"  1686,  pp. 
21  and  22 : 

"Proofs  that  the  number  of  people  in  the  134  Parishes 
of  the  London  Bills  of  Mortality,  without  reference  to  other 
cities,  is  about  696  thousand — viz. : 

"  I  know  but  three  ways  of  finding  the  same  : 

"  1.  By  the  houses,  and  families,  nnd  heads  living  in  each. 

"2.  By  the  number  of  burials  in  healthful  times,  and  by 
the  proportion  of  those  that  live  to  those  that  die. 

"  3.  By  tho  number  of  those  who  die  of  the  plague  in  pes- 
tilential years,  in  proportion  to  those  that  'scape." 

In  applying  his  first  method  he  has  no  count  of  the  houses, 
but,  as  ho  says,  "'pitches  upon  a  number"  as  a  rough  esti- 
mate, then  guesses  at  the  average  number  of  families  to  a 
house  nnd  persons  in  a  family,  and  finally  applies  his  arith- 
metic. His  seennd  and  third  methods  were  even  more  vague. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  several  efforts  were  made 
to  guess  at  the  population  of  England,  but  nothing  of  value 
was  accomplished  till  near  tho  close  of  that  century.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  economic  science  hod  already  attained 
a  high  degree  of  development  in  England,  that  many  wri- 
ters had  successfully  investigated  and  ably  discussed  statis- 
tical subjects,  and  that  censuses  had  been  ordered  in  tho 
American  colonies  by  the  home  government  since  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  it  is  surprising  that  no  attempt  was  made 
to  ascertain  the  population  of  any  one  of  tho  three  united 
kingdoms  by  actual  inquiry  until  1790  ;  when  Sir  John  Sin- 
elair,  a  high  authority  in  matters  of  public  finance  in  his 
time,  and  a  man  of  rare  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  perse- 
verance, undertook  the  compilation  of  a  complete  popula- 
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tion,  agricultural.  ''.  mul    industrial   census    of 

-ml.         For  this    plirpo-e    :••  ''illl'drcd   lind 

many   ditlcrent     subject^,    li.    ;ill    the 

.  „„.„  ,,r  the  IM.ii.lish.-d  Church.     II.'  hail  much  dilli- 

cnltv'in  ohlainii  ilirin,  Inn  I iv  ilint  ")'  pcr- 

•lv  repeated  appeal-  in-  IB -''''"I.  after  -. \ei-ai  i 

iring  rrtiivni  1'ripin   iifarly  all  tin-  pari-hcs.     T! 
were  published  i iy  him  successively  in 

twenty  on*  \" lun.  B«|]!  nl'   tlii-    remarkable  in.in 

111. IV    I"'    judged   flom   the   fact    lhat     h,      MOOnd    11"    les-  than 

'.Hill  tributors  I  ihat   lln1  »  huh'  compila- 

ti,,i,    :in,l    |,iihrie.,ii, .11    was  completed    ill   jii-l    NTH    ] 

I!,    -iib-eqiicntly  prep;  arly  compendium  of  the 

.-cries,  entitled  an  "  Allah  -i-  lit'  the  Stati  :  Und." 

Hi,  itely  accurate,  but  they  formed, 

igh  tin-  "ink  »f  a  single  indiv  idual,  a  m»i .mplelc 

-  llian  any  yi-l   undertaken   bj  niuent.     Sir 

.Inh  1 1  Si  iii-lair  may  In-  -aid  <••  In-  tin-  founder  of  British  pub- 
lir  statistics;  t'nr  il  wa-  mainly  al  i  in  that  Par- 

lialllrlll.   I'll    llceelllhi T  ill.    ISIII1  oiovidillgfor 

a  general  i-niilin-ratiini  ..I'  tin-  ii,i|iuhiti.ili  of  Knglaml.  Wales, 
mnl  Scotland  in  tin-  following  -pring.  ami  i-vi-ry  ti-lith  yi:ar 
thereafter.  Tin'  l>ill  was  .,lVi-n-.l  in  tin-  fniiiiinin.--  l.y  Charles 
Abbott  (afterwards  Lord  Tcnterdcn  I.  ami  tin-  million  for 

leave  In  intnil it  was  seconded  by  .M  r.  \Vilherforce.    The 

ieHMU  «as  lak.'li  nil  tin-  Hub  nf  .Man-h.  IMI|,  in  Eng- 
laii'l  ami  Wales:  fi.r  Scotland  a  later  day  was  assigned, 
owing  In  ilii-  inelemcney  "i  the  season.  Tlu1  law  contained 
Init  inn-  .-.-In-'lnli-.  mill  the  following  inquiries  win-  made: 
The  number  of  housi's,  inhabited  and  uninhabited:  the 
niimbi-r  of  t'ainilirs  ;  tin-  niimlirr  of  inhabitants,  male  and 
female:  a  <'lassil'n-aiioii  of  tin-  ]io]iulatiou  according  to  oo- 
i-iiliatioii,  iii  thn-i-  divisions:  1st.  persons  uhii-ll.v  employed 
in  agriculture  ;  I'd,  persons  ehielly  employeil  in  trade  and 
lllanilfiietilre-.ir  handicraft.-  :  ::d,  all  other  persons  not  com- 
pri-cd  in  tbi-se  two  classes;  the  utimlier  of  liaptisms  and 
burials  each  tenth  year  from  1700  to  1800  ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  marriages  from  K.'ltolXtll.  In  the  two  subsequent 
enunie  1*1  1  ami  ISL'I,  tile  same  selieilulo  was  fol- 

lowe  1,   exeept    lhat    the  occupations  of  tllO   heads  of    familio- 

only  wore  entereil.  In  that  of  IM'I  a  elassiliration  of  ages 
was  alia  a  Inpted.  In  Is.'il  a  uniform  system  of  rep 
tion  of  births,  marriages,  ami  deaths  was  established  by  act 
of  Parliament  for  England  ami  Wales,  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  the  registrar  general's  office.  I'mler  the  act  the  ter- 
ritory to  which  it  was  applied  was  divided  into  over  two 
thousand  registration  districts.  The  same  act  provided  that 
siilisei|iient  enumerations  in  England  and  Wales  should  be 
taken  by  the  local  registrars  under  the  direction  of  the  reg- 
istrar-general. Tin  ereati'in  of  a  regular  statistical  service 
iv  facilitated  the  census  of  1S41  in  England  and  Wales. 
it  la  ml  (In-  less  eflicient  method  of  employing  the  par- 
ish schoolmaster;  as  local  censors  was  continued. 

In  Ireland  the  first  attempt  at  a  general  census  was  made 
in  1811,  with  very  unsatisfactory  results.  It  was  repeated 
in  1821,  but  produced  nothing  but  a  mere  enumeration  of 
doubtful  accuracy.  The  next  census,  taken  in  1831,  was 
subjected  to  a  correction  in  18,'H.  In  1841  the  constabu- 
lary force  was  employed  as  census-takers,  with  bolter  re- 
sults. An  attempt  was  made,  in  connection  with  the  census 
of  the  year  last  named,  to  obtain  statistics  of  the  rural 
economy  of  the  Irish  kingdom,  which  proved  very  suc- 
cessful. 

Great  efforts  were  made  to  render  the  sixth  census  of 
England,  Wall's,  ami  Scotland,  in  ls.">l,  superior  in  results 
to  the  preceding  enumerations.  The  special  law  enacted 
for  the  purpose  provided  that  the  census  should  be  taken 
on  one  and  the  same  day — .'ilst  of  March — in  the  three 
parts  of  the  kingdom  named,  l-'or  that  purpose  30,610 
competent  enumerators  were  appointed,  with  the  author- 
ity of  the  rcgi-trar-gcneral.  by  the  211M)  district  registrars 
then  in  function  in  England  and  Wales.  Only  as  much 
territory  was  assigned  to  each  enumerator  in  the  registra- 
tion districts  as  could  be  conveniently  canvassed  hy  one 
person.  There  being  no  uniform  sy-teni  <-!'  n-gistration  in 
Scotland,  the  thirty-two  sheriffs  of  that  kingdom  were 
authorised  to  appoint  lull)  temporary  registrars — generally 
parochial  «.-h  >olmasters — and  SK10  enumerators:  the  gov- 
ernment appointed  L'oT  enumerators  for  the  smaller  islands. 
-lay-  before  the  een-us-day  the  enumerators  delivered 
to  every  oi-rnpier  of  a  house  or  tenement  a  "  hmi-eholder's 
.srlie'lule,"  containing  ini|iiiries  as  to  the  name,  the  head  of 

family,  condition.  se\,  age.  npation.  and  birthplace  of 

every  person   in  (treat    Britain,  an  I  ihe  number 

of  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb.  For  the  use  of  the  lower 
of  Wales  -  'lie. lilies  were  printed  ill  Welsh.  The  schedule 
was  to  be  tilled  up  in  the  night  of  March  :'.ll-:'.l.  Xo  one 
present  on  that  night  was  to  In-  omitted  except  workingnn-n 
and  others  performing  night-labor  away  from  their  habita- 
tions. Travellers  were  enumerated  at  the  liotel>  and  houses 
at  which  they  arrived  on  the  following  morning.  Siuaul- 


.-ly    with    the  household  schedule*  the  enumerators 
di-lribntcd  in  the  proper  ijoaiier-  torm-  i  _'  iii 

.  i.li-h- 
nieMts,  ami  i 

tak'-n  up  by  the   •  ie.ur  mi  tin 

of  .March.      Tin-  eollreliir-  tilled  up  tho-i-    parts  which  per 
!iad  either  neglected  or  iron  unable  t..  till.      The\   Here 
also  reijuired  to  note  all   the  unoceui  oitild 

ing-   in  eon!  ii'-tion.      The  lloat  ing  popular  i 

that  is,  such  persons  a?  .-pent  the   ,  I   in  barges 

or  I t-  on  •  eall   streams,  in  ba 

ami    the    like  — the    enunn  rat" 

occordingto  the  best  information  they  could  obtain.    S|" 

,va-  to  he  taken  of  all  extraordinary  assemblages  of 
people  anywhere  at  the  time  of  the  eeii-u-. 

The  enunierat"i  -  were  allowed  one  week  for  the  trans- 
cription of  their  schedule-  and  the  completion  of  Hummnries 
and  i  -timates  called  for  in  their  very  full  instructions.  The 
revi-ion  of  the  returns  by  the  district  regi-trars,  in  which 
the  latter  were  to  pay  particular  attention  to  nine  spcciully- 

dcfincil  points,  had  to  be  ipleied  iii  a  fortnight.     The 

1  returns  w-  1   t"  another   revi-i.-n  by  the 

superintendent   registrars  before  they  were  finally  trans- 
mitted to  the  census  office. 

The  custom-house  officers  took  the  census  of  sea-going 
vessels  in  port.  l'i  r-on-  belonging  to  the  navy  and  com- 
mercial marine  were  also  separately  enumerated  by  the 
proper  authorities.  The  government  furnished  the  statis- 
tics of  the  army,  half  pay  officers,  and  pensioners,  thccivil 
service,  the  civilian:,  and  Europeans  in  the  East  India 
Company's  service,  and  of  all  British  subjects  living  in 
foreign  parts,  as  far  as  they  could  be  ascertained  through 
consular  and  diplomatic  organs. 

The  liritish  census  of  Is.'il  was  the  most  successful  sta- 
tistical operation,  both  as  regards  quickness  and  accuracy  of 
execution,  performed  up  to  that  time  in  any  country  where 
public  statistics  were  cultivated.  The  plan  of  the  census 
of  1861  did  not  vary  in  any  essential  respect  from  that  of 
the  preceding  one.  Its  execution  was  equally  rapid  and 
fruitful  of  miii.-l'actory  re.-ults.  in  spite  of  the  greater  diffi- 
culty of  the  task  from  the  growth  of  population,  etc. 

In  Ireland  the  censuses  of  1851  and  1861  were  again 
taken  by  the  constabulary  force.  The  mode  of  enumeration 
was  essentially  the  same  as  in  England,  except  that  the 
schedule.-  represented  a  wider  field  of  inquiry.  The  addi- 
tional interrogatories  related  to  insanity,  idiocy,  degree  of 
education,  attendance  at  school,  buildings  other  than  habi- 
tations, and  language.  Since  1804  a  general  registration  of 
births  and  deaths  in  Ireland  is  made  by  civil  officers ;  up 
to  that  time  registers  were  kept  only  for  the  Protestant 
population. 

While  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland  an  agricultural 
census,  which  serves  to  determine  the  area  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  different  products  of  the  soil,  and  the  number  of 
live-stock,  had  been  required  for  many  years,  a  first  cattle 
census  was  taken  in  England  anil  Wales  only  in  May, 
1866 ;  it  was  followed  soon  after  by  a  comprehensive  agri- 
cultural census. 

The  digestion  of  the  English  and  Irish  census-reports 
by  the  central  statistical  authorities  is  conducted  in  a 
thoroughly  scientific  manner.  The  general  reports  and  the 
special  compilations  therefrom  on  a  variety  of  subjects  are 
unsurpassed  by  the  corresponding  records  of  any  other 
country.  Their  great  value  to  statisticians  and  economists 
is  universally  acknowledged.  The  movement  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Kingdom  is  annually  determined  by 
the  registrar-general's  office  through  the  agency  of  the  dis- 
trict registrars. 

In  1871  the  eighth  census  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
taken.  Over  32,000  enumerators  were  employed  in  taking 
it.  Several  minor  inquiries  were  added  to  the  schedules, 
and  some  important  inquiries  concerning  education  were 
made  to  supply  the  demand  for  information  by  the  school 
board  established  under  the  Elementary  Education  act  of 
l»7i».  In  London  alone  the  school  board  was  supplied  with 
certain  particulars  concerning  the  700,000  children  between 
the  age  of  three  and  thirteen  living  within  the  limits  of  the 
London  school  hoard  district. 

y'miic,-  established  a  census  only  after  many  ineffectual 
attempts  and  against  fonnidab  -.  The  first  com- 

prehensive suggestion  of  a  census  was  made  by  Vauban, 
the  great  engineer  and  scholar  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Seeing  the  distress  into  which  France  had  been  plunged 
long  wars  of  Louis  XIV..  and  deploring  the  heavy 
ninl  unequal  burdens  of  taxation  which  had  been  laid  upon 
tin-  people,  he  entered  upon  a  careful  survey  of  the  con- 
dition of  France,  and  in  the  first  years  of  the  eight 
centurv  -lev  elope. 1  a  plan  to  sweep  away  the  great  arm.v  of 
and  establish  a  uniform  tux  on  all  the  prop- 
erty of  the  realm. 

This  he  called  the  "  projet  d'une  dixme  royale,"  which  he 
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published  in  1707  in  a  volume  addressed  to  the  king.  In 
order  to  apply  his  plan,  it  was  necessary  to  know  the  num- 
lier  unil  classes  of  the  population.  His  method  of  esti- 
mating the  number  was  peculiar.  Selecting  a  portion  of 
France  which  lie  regarded  as  having  an  average  density 
of  population,  lie  caused  it  to  lie  accurately  measured  and  j 
its  population  estimated.  From  this  he  calculated  the  area 
of  France  ami  its  population;  but  near  the  conclusion  of 
his  book  ho  appealed  to  the  king  to  provide  by  law  for  the 
numbering  of  the  people,  and  set  forth  in  strong  and  elo- 
quent language  the  advantages  uf  such  an  enumeration. 
"  There  is  no  battalion,"  said  he,  "  in  the  kingdom,  how- 
ever insignificant  it  may  be,  that  is  not  subject  at  least  to 
a  do7.cn  reviews  and  inspections  during  each  year.  If  such 
pains  be  taken  with  one  battalion,  of  how  much  greater 
importance  it  is  to  enumerate  and  review  the  condition  of 
that  great  body  of  the  people  from  which  the  king  draws 
all  his  glory  and  all  his  riches !"  This  book  appeared  in 
January,  1707.  It  gave  great  offence  to  Louis  XIV.,  be- 
cause it  assumed  that  the  glory  of  the  realm  consisted  of 
the  people  and  their  wealth,  and  it  further  assumed  that  I 
kings  and  ministers  needed  to  study  the  people  and  their 
wants,  in  order  to  the  proper  performance  of  their  duties. 
By  a  royal  decree  of  February  1  I,  1707,  the  book  was  or- 
dered to"  be  seized  and  burned  in  the  pillory,  and  all  the 
booksellers  were  forbidden,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  keep 
or  sell  it.  Vauban  survived  the  shock  of  this  disgrace  but 
six  weeks.  He  died  of  a  broken  heart.  The  treatment  he 
received  is  a  striking  illustration  of  that  arrogant  igno- 
rance which  refuses  to  draw  instruction  from  the  only  true 
source  of  knowledge  and  statesmanship. 

Several  attempts  were  made  at  different  times  to  ascer- 
tain such  facts  relating  to  the  people  as  would  aid  the 
French  monarchs  in  making  their  military  levies;  but  noth- 
ing of  value  was  accomplished  except  by  individual  effort. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  M.  D.  Gour- 
ncy,  minister  of  commerce,  organized  a  bureau  of  informa- 
tion, which  gave  some  attention  to  the  subject  of  popula- 
tion. M.  Moheau,  who  was  attached  to  this  bureau,  col- 
lected some  important  statistics,  which  were  published  by 
order  of  the  government  in  1774.  In  1784  appeared  the 
work  of  M.  Necker,  minister  of  finance  of  Louis  XVI., 
entitled  "  Traite  de  1'Administration  des  Finances,"  in 
which  the  number  and  condition  of  the  population  were 
discussed.  Hut  nothing  was  done  to  establish  a  census 
until  after  the  Revolution  of  1792.  Before  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  a  law  was  passed  requiring  prefects  of 
the  departments  to  prepare  from  the  civil  registers  exact 
annual  abstracts  of  the  number  of  marriages,  births,  and 
deaths.  This  law,  with  some  modifications,  is  still  in  force. 
In  1801  the  legislature  decreed  that  national  censuses 
should  bo  taken  once  in  five  years.  A  census  was  taken  in 
1S01,  and  another  in  1800.  No  other  was  taken  under  the 
first  Xapoleon.  The  next  general  enumeration  was  taken 
six  years  after  the  final  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 
Since  that  year  quinquennial  censuses  have  been  the  rule. 

Belgium  has  carried  the  work  of  census-taking  to  a  high 
degree  of  thoroughness  and  completeness  since  the  revolu- 
tion which  made  her  an  independent  sovereignty.  This 
revolution  was  immediately  followed  by  active  efforts  in  the 
direction  of  statistics.  One  of  the  first  nets  of  the  provis- 
ional government  in  1831  was  the  creation  of  a  special 
statistical  service.  In  1841  a  central  commission  of  statis- 
tics was  established  by  royal  decree,  with  which  M.  Quetc- 
let  and  other  distinguished  statisticians  have  been  con-  ! 
nected  from  its  organization.  In  1843  provincial  statisti- 
cal commissions  were  instituted  throughout  the  kingdom. 
In  1856  a  law  was  enacted  newly  regulating  the  mode  of 
taking  the  census  and  keeping  the  civil  register.  It  pro- 
vided that  a  general  census  should  be  taken  every  ten  years 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  population-returns 
should  form  the  basis  of  representation.  The  census  was 
to  be  taken  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  actual  as  well 
as  the  legal  population.  The  prescribed  inquiries  included 
surnames  and  Christian  names,  sex,  age  by  year  and 
month,  birthplace,  civil  status,  occupation  or  condition, 
habitual  domicil,  and  town  and  country  population. 
Three  schedules,  printed  in  the  French,  German,  and 
Flemish  languages,  were  distributed  and  collected  through-  j 
out  the  kingdom  by  special  census-agents.  Both  the  dis- 
tribution ami  collection  were  to  be  made  in  one  day.  Tem- 
porary census  bureaus  were  established,  one  for  each  prov- 
ince, which  were  to  receive  the  returns  of  the  agents  after 
they  had  been  revised  by  the  communal  juries — bodies  ap- 
pointed for  each  community,  and  consisting  of  officials  and 
private  citizens.  The  statistics  of  schools  and  public  in-  i 
stitutiuns  were  taken  by  means  of  special  schedules.  The 
military  authorities  were  charged  with  the  army  census. 
The  refusal  to  give  information  to  the  census-agents  was  I 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  law  of  ISjd 
also  contained  provisions  regarding  the  keeping  of  civil 


registers,  which  ensured  greater  accuracy  in  the  recording 
of  the  movement  of  the  population. 

Two  general  censuses  have  been  taken  under  the  law  of 
]856 — One  in  that  year  and  another  in  1800.  In  the  latter, 
comprehensive  inquiries  into  the  agricultural,  mining,  and 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  kingdom  were  made.  In 
1858  a  special  census  of  deaf-mutes  and  the  blind  was.  taken. 
The  central  statistical  commis.-ion  receives  the  returns  of 
the  successive  censuses,  yearly  abstracts  from  the  civil  reg- 
isters, and  the  results  of  special  inquiries,  and  prepares  the 
whole  for  publication. 

Prussia. — As  in  many  European  countries,  Prussia  ob- 
tains her  population-reports  through  a  central  bureau  of 
statistics,  which  was  established  in  1805,  and  continues  to 
the  present  day,  though  with  some  modifications.  The 
labors  of  the  bureau  are  directed  to— 1,  general  statistics ; 
2,  births,  marriages,  and  deaths;  3,  schools  and  churches; 
4,  medical  statistics;  and  5,  statistics  of  mechanical  trades 
and  manufactures.  From  1805  to  1820  these  inquiries  were 
made  annually,  but  since  the  latter  date,  information  relative 
to  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  subjects  was  collected  but 
once  in  three  year?.  When  the  customs  union  of  1834  was 
established,  triennial  censuses  of  the  population  were  au- 
thorized, and  have  been  taken  regularly  since  that  date. 

At  first,  the  inquiries  concerning  population  were  the 
actual  population,  according  to  sex,  age,  birthplace,  relig- 
ion, immigration,  and  emigration.  In  1840  the  enumera- 
tion was  made  nominative,  which  resulted  immediately  in  a 
large  increase  in  the  population-returns.  In  1846  the  num- 
ber of  families  was  determined,  and  in  1S4!)  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  population  by  habitations.  In  1858  the  persons 
of  the  two  sexes  between  seventeen  and  forty-five  years  of 
age  were  returned  in  five  classes.  In  ]8(il  the  unmarried 
and  widowed  were  specially  classified.  With  the  census  of 
the  same  year  an  inquiry  was  added  in  reference  to  the  lan- 
guage spoken  and  the  social  condition  and  occupations  of 
the  population.  The  Prussian  census  is  taken  by  civil  offi- 
cers, in  the  month  of  December,  on  one  day,  by  means  of 
printed  schedules.  Great  expedition  is  shown  in  the  publi- 
cation of  the  returns.  In  addition  to  the  statistics  of  popu- 
lation, many  statistics  are  obtained  showing  the  nature,  ex- 
tent, and  distribution  of  real  property,  wages  and  salaries, 
insurance,  aid  and  co-operative  societies,  and  the  numer- 
ical strength  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches. 

Austria. — During  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  and  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  no  censuses  were  taken 
in  Austria,  except  such  as  were  connected  with  military 
conscription  and  inquiries  to  ascertain  what  portion  of  the 
population  were  liable  to  do  military  duty.  [Separate  sys- 
tems of  enumeration  prevailed  in  the  different  provinces, 
ami  the  materials  for  a  general  knowledge  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  empire  were  very  meagre.  A  uniform  enumer- 
ation was  made  throughout  the  empire  for  the  first  time  in 
1S.01.  but  its  results  were  so  imperfect  that  in  1855  a  com- 
mission of  high  administrative  officers  was  appointed  for 
the  preparation  of  a  new  census  law,  which  received  the 
imperial  sanction  in  1857.  By  its  provisions  the  military- 
needs  of  the  state  were  no  longer  the  main  motive  for  a  cen- 
sus;  but  statistics  of  population,  wealth,  and  industry  were 
to  be  obtained  as  a  basis  for  the  safe  conduct  of  public  af- 
fairs. It  provided  that  a  census,  based  on  the  actual  popu- 
lation, should  be  taken  once  in  six  years,  exclusively  by  the 
civil  authorities.  Printed  schedules  were  distributed  by 
municipal  and  administrative  officers,  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
heads  of  families,  owners  of  tenement-houses,  and  those 
in  charge  of  convents,  schools,  and  public  institutions. 
Detailed  printed  instructions  accompanied  the  schedules. 
Those  that  intentionally  failed  to  furnish  the  desired  infor- 
mation were  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  The 
schedules  called  for  information  under  the  following  heads: 
Composition  of  families,  including  servants;  age;  sex; 
names  and  titles;  civil  status ;  social  condition;  religion; 
occupation  ;  marriages,  births,  and  deaths ;  the  number  of 
cities,  towns,  hamlets,  villages,  dwellings,  and  renters.  The 
numberof  Austrian  subjects  living  in  foreign  parts  was  ob- 
tained through  the  imperial  legations.  The  census  of  the 
naval  and  military  population  was  separately  taken  by  the 
proper  authorities.  In  1828  a  central  bureau  of  statistics 
was  created, 'and  charged  with  the  duty  of  consolidating  the 
census-returns  and  preparing  them  for  publication. 

Jinssfa. — Partial  censuses  were  taken  by  order  of  the 
Russian  government  in  1700,  1704,  1705,  and  1710.  In 
1718,  Peter  the  Great  required  all  landed  proprietors  to 
make  a  declaration  of  the  number  of  serfs  belonging  to  each. 
The  same  year  he  organized  a  special  commission  to  visit  the 
separate  provinces  of  his  empire  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  general  census.  No  enumeration  of  females  was  made  in 
these  early  censuses,  which  were  taken  solely  for  the  pur- 
poses of  revenue  and  military  conscription.  A  decree  of 
1722  directed  that  a  census  should  be  taken  once  in  twenty 
years  ;  but  this  interval  of  time  was  not  regularly  observed 
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during  tho  remainder  of  the  eighteenth  century.     In 

a  central  bineaii  was  organized  under  tin:  direc- 

tion   of  the  minister    of  the  interior,    who    inporiatellded 

tin-  returns  "f  population,  agriculture,  commerce.  :iuil  in- 
du-lry.  This  liuri'im  Wiii  irorg:iiii/.ed  in  \-.i'l  umliT  the 

name' of  tin-  stati-tieal  roiniiii-.-imi.  'i'ln:  oommiHieB  bM 
taken  MDIMM  in  I  ML',  1816,  1884,  I860,  l.-w,  Und  1*7". 

'I'l IDMU  i-  liiken  liy  means  of  priutuil  schedules  dis- 
tributed I iy  Ilic  1-iciil  iiuthoritics,  who  are  made  re-ponsible 
for  the  proper  returns.  The  work  of  con.-olidating  and 
publishing  tlie  returns  devolves  upon  the  statistical  com- 
mission. 

.Yui'ii'ri.y. — A  decennial  census  was  instituted  in  Norway 
in  isi.'i.  and  has  continued  up  In  the  present  time,  compris- 
ing ni'|iime-  :L-  to  age,  sex,  civil  status,  nuiilher  of  families 
and  habitations,  useful  dome.stic  animals,  unil  the  territo- 
ri;il  area  of  each  district.  A  bureau  of  statistics  superin- 
tends  :ill  forms  .it'  public  statistics  c\rr|.t  those  pertaining 

to  the  administration  of.  just  ice,  piihlic  edue.iti and  tinan- 

ei:il  administration.  Inquiries  are  made  onee  in  live  years 
in  regard  to  the  condition  of  industry.  Annual  exhibits 
are  made  of  hirths,  marriages.  ;ind  deaths,  of  commerce 
and  navigation,  of  the  administration  of  justice,  and  of 
the  population  suffering  from  physical  and  mental  disa- 
bilities. 

*'/,<i  !n  paid  hut  little  attention  to  public  statistics  after 
hor  census  of  1798  until  18iti,  when  a  central  statistical 
eonimission  was  organized,  under  whose  supervision  a  gen- 
eral census  was  taken  in  1857,  and  since  then  once  in  three 
years.  The  census  is  taken  in  one  night  by  government 
oltieials  charged  with  the  collection,  verification,  and  con- 
solidatiou  of  the  returns.  A  final  revision  is  made  by  tho 
statisticil]  commission. 

Xiriizi'rlttiid. — The  original  constitution  of  the  Swiss  fed- 
eration required  a  census  to  be  taken  once  in  twenty  years. 
Most  of  the  inquiries  were  conducted  by  the  several  can- 
tonal governments.  The  returns  were  not  uniform,  and 
were  generally  inaccurate.  In  1860  a  law  of  the  Federal 
a  —  embl  \  pre-crii'cd  a  tl 'iinial  census  for  the  whole  federa- 
tion, and  instituted  a  federal  bureau  of  statistics  under  the 
direction  of  the  interior  department.  The  first  census  under 
the  new  law  was  in  1860.  The  inquiries  included  sex,  age, 
civil  condition,  origin,  birthplace,  domicil,  religion,  lan- 
guage, physical  disabilities,  immigration,  the  distribution  of 
real  property,  the  number  of  families,  and  the  number  of 
habitations  and  other  buildings.  The  statistical  bureau  is 
•  n  loavoring  to  extend  the  range  of  tho  census,  but  finds  its 
efforts  somewhat  impeded  by  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
tu  cnty-tivo  cantonal  governments.  The  cantonal  statistics 
collected  by  the  local  governments  are  consolidated  and 
published  by  the  central  bureau.  The  latter  is  endeavor- 
ing to  give  a  more  national  character  to  the  statistical  ser- 
vice. 1'ntil  a  few  years  ago,  the  different  cantons  followed 
ditl'ercnt  methods  in  the  collection  of  vital  and  mortuary 
statistics,  but  at  tho  instance  of  tho  bureau  they  have 
now  adopted  a  uniform  plan.  In  1866  tho  central  bureau 
initiated  the  census  of  live-stock,  and  later  collected  very 
full  statistics  of  railways,  savings  banks,  and  fire-insurance 

companies. 

Italy. — Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  modern  king- 
dom of  Italy,  in  1859  and  1860,  a  bureau  of  statistics  was 
created  with  ample  powers,  under  tho  direction  of  Doctor 
Maestri,  an  eminent  statistician.  The  first  general  census, 
which  was  to  afford  the  basis  of  representation  in  the  na- 
tional parliament,  was  taken  December  31,  1S61,  under  a 
law  prescribing  general  enumerations  once  in  ten  years. 
The  census  is  taken  in  one  day  by  means  of  previously  dis- 
tributed schedules.  Si ISfil  the  central  bureau  has  been 

charged  with  additional  inquiries  relative  to  mutual-aid 
societies,  savings  banks,  public  charities,  industrial  corpo- 
rations, libraries,  and  institutions  of  education. 

The  census  in  modern  liy  •  <•>  dates  from  her  last  struggle 
for  independence.  The  first  general  enumeration  of  the 
people  was  made  in  ls:td.  From  that  date  censuses  were 
taken  annually  until  ISIJ;  since  when  they  have  Keen 
takra  at  irregular  intervals — viz.,  1848,1853,1856,1861, 
and  1868. 

STATISTICAL  COXGRF.SS. — The  work  of  taking  modern 
censuses  has  been  greatly  facilitate,!,  and  tin-  \alue  of  the 
restt  It  >  greatly  increased,  liy  the  etVorts  of  the  "  International 
Statistical  Congress,"  an  organisation  which  resulted  from 

the  gival  exposition  held  in  London  in  1S.M.  Th n_'re.-s 

is  composed  principally  of  men  from  all  civili/ed  nations, 
who  in  their  own  countries  are  members,  leaders,  and  chiefs 
of  bureaus  of  statistics,  or  who  have  charge  of  the  oensua. 
Sessions  of  the  congress  were  held  in  Brussels  in  ]•.;,:;, 
Paris  in  1855,  Vienna  in  1S57,  London  in  isiln,  Berlin  in 
1st;:',,  Florence  in  lM',7,  at  The  Hague  in  IMi'.i.  and  the 
eighth  and  last  at  St.  Petersburg,  August.  1>7L'. 

The  census  has  been  a  leading  topic  of  discussion  liy  the 
congress.  Statements  have  been  made  of  the  condition  of 


the  census  movement  in  the  various  countries,  and  the  emi- 

eariiestly  reeommeniled  uniformity  in  tin 
'1  nines,  in  order  that  comparison-  eouM  be  made  <,!'  the  vital 
'ic.-iof  the  different  countries.  Many  ;  aluable-  modi- 
fications have  In  en  made  in  the  censuses  of  nearly  all  the 
nations,  in  consequence  of  the  suggestions  of  the  congress. 
Asa  result  of  these  cliott-.  Mean.  QMteifl  aid  II. 

ling    pnbli-lied    iif    r.ru--el-    in     IM',..    a    volume    ot'    in'' 
ti'tnal    -tati-tic-,    in    which    the    population    reports    of    the 
United  States  ami    all  the  leading  stale-  of  Europe  ai. 
Iccted  and  arranged  in  comparative  tabh-s. 

THE  CESSIS  OF  TIIK  I'XITKII  STATUS. — Considering  the 
character  of  the  prc.-cnt  work,  the  census  of  the  I  nited 
States  should  receive  much  more  attention  than  that  of  any 
other  country.  Tho  matter  will  be  distributed  under  three 
heads : 

I.  7'A.  ('..I, ,,,;,!/  /'.,/•/(/. — The  American  census  origimi  led 
in  the  colonial  period  of  our  history.  The  British  board 
of  trade  played  an  important  part  in  colonial  affairs.  At 
times  it  was  almost  the  supremo  directing  power,  and  under 
its  instructions  several  enumerations  of  the  population  of 
the  colonies  were  attempted.  The  tables  were  prcp:md 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  colonial  governors  by 
the  sheriffs  and  justices  of  the  peace,  and  were  exceedingly 
inaccurate.  Mr.  Bancroft,  speaking  of  enumerations  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  says  :  '•  The  po- 
sitive data  in  those  days  arc  half  the  time  notoriously  false." 
(Ilix/iiry,  vol.  ii.,  p.  450,  imti .)  Speaking  of  the  same  ma- 
terials in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  says : 
"Nearly  all  are  imperfect."  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  128,  note.)  Tho 
so  called  enumerations  should  rather  be  called  computa- 
tions. No  general  examination,  embracing  all  the  colonies, 
was  ever  attempted.  The  tables  prepared  for  the  board  of 
trade  were  in  great  part  based  on  muster-rolls  and  returns 
of  taxable?.  ••  Enumeration  is  a  slow  and  laborious  pro- 
cess," says  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  "and  until  experience  has 
taught  us  its  necessity,  where  correctness  is  required  there 
is  a  disposition,  especially  among  uncultivated  people,  to 
rely  upon  computation."  Besides,  the  aggregates  found  in 
the  tables  were  no  doubt  generally  too  large.  "  To  count," 
says  Doctor  Johnson,  "  is  a  modern  practice  ;  the  ancient 
method  was  to  guess ;  and  when  numbers  are  guessed  the; 
are  always  magnified."  That  no  accurate  enumerations  of 
population  were  made  in  the  colonial  period  should  excite 
no  surprise.  Tho  census  had  not  yet  assumed  scientific 
form  and  dcfinitencss.  England  took  her  first  census  in 
1801,  and  even  then  the  work  was  so  imperfectly  done  that 
the  results  were  of  no  great  value.  On  general  grounds  it 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  tho  board  of  trade  took 
accurate  enumerations  of  the  British  colonists  in  America 
a  half  century  or  century  before  England  counted  her  own 
people.  Besides,  the  directing  authority  was  three  thou- 
sand miles  distant  from  the  people  to  he  enumerated,  and 
the  sparseuess  of  the  population,  scattered  over  immense 
areas,  as  well  as  the  free  and  independent  modes  of  life  pre- 
vailing in  many  localities,  made  thoroughness  and  accuracy 
impossible.  Superstition  also  opposed  census-taking.  In 
1712,  Governor  Hunter  undertook  an  enumeration  of  the  in- 
habitants of  New  York.  In  writing  to  the  home  government 
he  excused  the  imperfection  of  the  returns  in  part  by  say- 
ing that  "  the  people  were  deterred  by  a  simple  superstition 
and  observation  that  the  sickness  followed  upon  the  last 
numbering  of  tho  people."  (Colonial  Ilinloryof  Sew  York, 
vol.  v.,  p.  339.)  Governor  Burnett  of  New  Jersey,  in  a 
communication  to  the  English  board  in  1726,  alluding  to 
an  enumeration  made  in  New  York  three  years  before, 
said  :  "  I  would  have  then  ordered  the  like  accounts  to  be 
taken  in  New  Jersey,  but  I  was  advised  that  it  might  make 
tho  people  uneasy,  they  being  generally  of  a  New  England 
extraction,  and  thereby  enthusiasts;  and  that  they  would 
take  it  for  a  repetition  of  tho  same  sin  that  David  com- 
mitted in  numbering  tho  people,  and  might  bring  on  the 
same  judgments.  This  notion  put  me  off  at  that  time,  but, 
since  your  lordships  require  it,  I  will  give  tho  orders  to 
tho  sheriffs  that  it  may  be  done  as  soon  as  may  be."  (Ib., 
vol.  v.,  p.  777.) 

Tho  tables  prepared  under  tho  direction  of  the  board  of 
trade  are  so  inaccurate  that  tho  more  careful  of  recent 
writers  have  generally  preferred  to  construct  new  tables 
rather  than  rely  on  them.  Mr.  Bancroft  constructs  a  valu- 
able table,  showing  the  population  at  different  dates  from 
17,'iOti)  IT'JO.  (Hillary  of  tkt  I'liitut  Sim,.,  \ol.iv..  pp.  11!7, 
IL's.  in, tt\)  He  uses  as  data  tho  returns,  computations,  and 
official  papers  of  current  history,  and  also  private  letters 
and  journals.  Mr.  Bancroft  says : '•  He  who  will  construct 
retrospectively  gi  neral  tables  from  the  rate  of  increase  in 
America  since  1790  will  err  very  little."  In  1688,  tho 
period  of  the  English  Revolution,  the  population  of  the 
colonies  was  about  L'iui.000.  The  aggregates  found  in  three 
tables  prepared  for  the  hoard  of  trade  are  here  presented 
(sec  BANCROFT,  vol.  iv.,  p.  128,  note): 


!S4tJ 


CENSUS. 


Year. 

WlliU'3. 

Blacks. 

Total. 

1714 

nan 

1754 

87Js,7M 

602,000 

i,ue,M«; 

KfK 
78,000 
292,738 

4:w,GOO 
680,000 
1,486,684 

Mr.  J.  D.  B.  DeBow.  following  "  Holmes's  Annals"  as  his 
chief  authority,  gives  three  other  tallies: 


Year. 

Total. 

17U1    

202,000 

17CI       

1  on;  

177,-, 

•'  siclOOO 

II.  The  Conlinrnttil  Period. — In  the  Continental  Con- 
gress the  question  early  arose,  How  shall  the  burdens  of  the 
war  be  distributed  ?  During  the  whole  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence Congress  found  no  more  perplexing  question.  On 
the  20th  of  December,  1775,  that  body  authorized  and  di- 
rected the  emission  of  #3,000,000  in  bills  of  credit.  It  also 
resolved  that  the  thirteen  United  Colonies  be  pledged  for 
the  redemption  of  these  bills;  that  each  colony  provide 
ways  and  means  to  sink  its  proportion  in  such  manner  as 
it  sees  fit ;  that  the  proportion  of  each  colony  be  deter- 
mined according  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  of  all 
ages,  including  negroes  and  mulattoes ;  and  that  it  be  re- 
commended to  the  colonial  authorities  to  ascertain  in  the 
most  effectual  manner  their  respective  populations,  and  to 
send  the  returns  to  Congress  properly  authenticated.  Most 
of  the  colonies  failed  to  comply  with  this  recommendation. 
Immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, Congress  began  to  discuss  the  form  of  a  confed- 
eration to  be  entered  into  by  the  States.  After  long  discus- 
sion the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  perfected  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  States  in  1777,  but  failing  of  an  earlier  rati- 
fication, they  did  not  go  into  operation  until  1781.  The 
ninth  article  declared  :  "  The  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled  shall  have  authority  ...  to  agree  upon  the  num- 
ber of  land  forces,  and  to  make  requisition  from  each  State 
for  its  quota,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  white  inhab- 
itants in  such  State."  In  November,  1781,  a  resolution  was 
introduced  into  the  Congress  recommending  to  the  several 
States  that  they  cause  to  be  taken  and  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress the  number  of  their  white  inhabitants,  pursuant  to 
the  ninth  article  of  the  Confederation.  The  resolution 
failed  to  pass,  and  the  article  was  inoperative.  The  finan- 
cial machinery  provided  by  the  eighth  article  of  the  Con- 
federation wholly  broke  down ;  rather,  it  was  never  set  in 
motion.  In  1783,  Congress  sought  to  induce  the  States  to 
provide  new  machinery.  An  amendment  to  the  eighth  ar- 
ticle was  proposed,  which  declared  that  "  All  charges  of 
war  and  other  expenses  that  have  been  or  shall  be  incurred 
for  the  common  defence  or  general  welfare,  and  allowed  by 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  except  so  far  as 
shall  be  otherwise  provided  for,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a 
common  treasury,  which  shall  be  supplied  by  the  several 
States  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  white  and 
other  free  citizens  and  inhabitants,  of  every  age,  sex,  and 
condition,  including  those  bound  to  servitude  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons  not  compre- 
hended in  the  foregoing  description,  except  Indians  not 
paying  taxes  in  each  State  :  which  number  shall  be  tricn- 
nially  taken  and  transmitted  to  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  in  such  mode  as  they  shall  direct  and  ap- 
point." This  amendment  did  not  prevail,  and  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  remained  unchanged  until  they  were  su- 
perseded by  the  present  national  Constitution.  The  pro- 
posed amendment,  however,  contains  the  original  sugges- 
tion of  the  "three-fifths  rule."  During  the  continental 
period  no  general  enumeration  of  population  was  secured. 
Various  estimates  and  computations  were  produced  in  Con- 
gress from  time  to  time,  but  they  came  no  nearer  accuracy 
than  those  made  in  the  colonial  period.  Thus  far,  no  com- 
plete enumeration  had  been  effected.  But  it  had  become 
clear  that  there  never  could  be  such  enumeration  until  the 
work  was  done  by  a  central  directing  authority.  It  was 
left  to  the  Constitution  to  give  us  first  an  enumeration  of 
population,  and  afterwards  a  national  census. 

III.  '/'/IB  ComlitittiuHal  I'l-.rind. — The  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution had  few,  if  any,  more  difficult  questions  to  deal 
with  than  the  apportionment  of  representatives  and  direct 
taxes.  After  long  deliberation  the  matured  opinion  of  the 
convention  assumed  the  well-known  form  :  "  Representa- 
tives and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  sev- 
eral States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  in- 
cluding those  bound  to  service  fora  term  of  years,  and  ex- 
cluding Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons. 
The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  years 


contemplate  a  census  in  mi:   pioovun 

word.  Enumerations  of  the  people 
originated  in  military  or  fiscal  neces 
used  for  immediate  practical  ends. 


after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Si:' 
unit  within  every  subsequent  terra  of  ten  years,  in  such 
manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct."  In  a  subsequent 
clause  this  enumeration  is  culled  a  census,  but  it  did  not 
contemplate  a  census  in  the  promt  received  sense  of  that 
Enumerations  of  the  people  have  almost  al\v:.\  I 
icssities,  and  have  heen 
The  varied  and  im- 
portant use?  for  which' statistics  arc  now  employed  arc  all 
gether  modern.  But  while  the  trainers  of  the  national  Con- 
stitntion  never  contemplated  a  census  that  should  atisu.  r 
the  thousand  questions  of  social  and  political  science,  tin  y 
nevertheless  provided  an  instrument  by  which  many  of  those 
questions  arc  now  answered.  At  its  second  session,  the  ih >i 
Congress  passed  a  law  to  carry  the  constitutional  provision 
Into  effect.  It  was  approved  March  1,1790.  As  this  law 
was  the  model  of  subsequent  legislation  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject for  fifty  years,  its  leading  provisions  are  here  slat. -d. 
The  marshals  of  the  several  judicial  districts  were  author- 
ized and  required  to  cause  the  inhabitants  within  their  dis- 
tricts, excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  to  be  enumerated  ;  the 
marshals  were  empowered  to  appoint  as  many  assistants  as 
the  service  required;  the  enumeration  was  to  commence 
August  1, 1790,  and  was  to  be  completed  within  nine  months 
thereafter;  the  marshals  were  to  file  the  returns  with  the 
clerks  of  their  respective  district  courts,  who  were  directed 
to  receive  and  carefully  preserve  the  same ;  the  aggregates 
were  to  be  transmitted'to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
by  September  1,1791;  each  assistant  marshal  was  required 
to  cause  a  correct  schedule  of  the  inhabitants  enumerated 
within  his  division,  duly  signed,  to  be  set  up  for  inspection 
at  two  of  the  most  public  places  within  said  division  ;  and 
every  person  above  sixteen  years  of  age  was  required  to 
give  the  census-taker  all  necessary  information  in  his  pos- 
session. The  law  further  prescribed  the  necessary  oaths, 
penalties,  forms,  and  compensation.  Although  all  inquiries 
strictly  pertained  to  population,  the  schedule  incorporated 
in  the  law  covered  two  or  three  items  of  information  not 
strictly  required  by  the  Constitution.  The  inquiries  were 
six  in  number:  1,  Names  of  the  heads  of  families;  2,  free 
white  males  of  sixteen  years  and  upwards,  including  heads 
of  families;  3,  free  white  males  under  sixteen  years;  4,  free 
white  females,  including  heads  of  families;  5,  all  other  free 
persons;  6,  slaves.  Under  this  law  the  first  real  enumera- 
tion of  population  within  the  United  States  was  made. 

Just  before  the  census  law  of  1800  was  enacted,  two 
learned  societies  memorialized  Congress  on  the  subject. 
The  American  Philosophical  Society,  Thomas  Jefferson  its 
president,  represented  that  the  decennial  census  offered  an 
occasion  of  great  value  for  ascertaining  sundry  facts  highly 
important  to  society,  and  not  otherwise  to  be  obtained.  It 
therefore  prayed  that  the  next  census  might  be  so  taken  as 
to  present  a  more  detailed  view  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  under  several  different  aspects  ;  such  as  the 
effect  of  soil  and  climate  on  human  life :  the  increase  of 
population  by  birth  and  emigration;  and  the  conditions 
and  vocations  of  the  people.  To  gain  the  first  of  these 
Midi,  the  society  suggested  that  the  population  should  lie 
much  more  minutely  analyzed  with  respect  to  age.  To 
i  gain  the  second,  it  was  proposed  that  a  table  should  be  used 
i  presenting  in  separate  columns  the  respective  numbers  of 
native  citizens,  citizens  of  foreign  birth,  and  aliens.  To  reach 
the  third  end,  it  was  proposed  that  the  number  of  free  male 
inhabitants  of  all  ages  engaged  in  different  professions  and 
pursuits  should  be  ascertained,  such  as  merchants,  agricul- 
turists, handicraftsmen,  mariners,  etc.  The  other  memorial 
'  came  from  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Science-. 
Timothy  Dwight  president.  It  had  in  contemplation  to 
collect  the  materials  for  a  complete  view  of  the  natural  his- 
tory of  man  and  society  in  this  country.  Its  suggestions 
were  similar  to  those  contained  in  the  former  memorial, 
but  were  less  detailed.  Both  memorials  were  presented  to 
the  Senate  January  10,  1SOO,  and  were  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee already  charged  with  drafting  a  census  bill.  The}' 
do  not  seem  to  have  attracted  any  attention.  In  the  year 
1800  the  national  legislature  was  poorly  prepared  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  such  a  census  as  these  memorialists 
prayed  for;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact  that  there 
were  then  thoughtful  men  in  the  country,  who  appreciated 
the  importance  of  statistical  investigation,  and  who  saw 
the  national  Constitution  had  provided  all  necessary  ma- 
chinery to  gather  its  materials.  The  law  of  1800  contained 
some  new  features  of  minor  importance.  The  schedule  was 
considerably  extended.  It  registered  the  name  of  the 
county,  parish,  town,  etc.  where  the  family  resided  ;  the 
name  of  the  head  of  each  family  ;  free  white  males  under  ten 
years  of  age;  free  white  males  of  ten  and  under  sixteen; 
free  white  males  of  sixteen  and  under  twenty-six;  free 
I  white  males  of  twenty-six  and  under  forty-five;  free  white 
i  males  of  forty-five  and  upwards.  The  last  five  inquiries 
i  were  duplicated  in  reference  to  females.  All  other  persons, 
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except  Indians  not  taxed,  and  slaves,  were  also  enumerated, 

hut  without  d  if  age. 

:ion  of  the  census  was  placed  in   the 
where  il    remained  until  the  passage  of 

the  present  con  -us  law. 

In  IS10  the  population  schedule  of  1800  was  used  with- 
out chang •  inodili'Mt  ion.  'flu-  M-op.-  of  the  census  was 

enlarged  so  as  to  ihan  fh"-<  relat- 
ing I  o  populat  Ion.  All  a"l  approved  May  1.  |s|u.  atncnda- 
lorj  Of  111'-  MOM!!  act  approved  March  1,  Islll  thereby 
showing  that  the  enlargement  was  an  nflcrthouglit 
'(uin-d  the  marshals  and  tie:  at  tin-  lime  for 
taking  the  enumeration  lo  lake,  under  the  direction  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  according  lo  such  instruc- 
tions as  he  should  give,  an  a unit  of  the  several  manu- 
facturing establishments  within  their  several  districts  ami 

div  isions.      'flu n-t  ruction  of  I  lie  schedule  was  left  to  the 

discretion  of  the  secr.-tary  of  the  treasury.  The  one  used 
was  a  men  n  of  items,  and  evinced  no  skill  in 

>clrclitig  and  das-ifying  the  inquiries.      For  this   i 

I  a-  the  further  one  thai  the  manufacturers  were  but 
poorly  prepareil  to  co-operate  with  the  census-takers,  the 
results  obtained  were  of  no  great  value. 

Th n,-ti-!>t    I  *•-"  presents  no  new  features  of  marked 

importance.  The  population  schedule  discriminated  bet  ween 
foreigners  naturalized  and  not  naturalized,  while  slaves,  and 

free  colored  persons  were  cla-silicd  with  res] t  to  age.     A 

new  manufacturers'  schedule  was  introduced,  which  was  an 
improvement  upon  that  of  1810.  It  comprehended  fewer 
details,  but  was  much  more  discriminating  in  inquiries  and 
more  scientific  in  arrangement.  This  part  of  the  work, 
however,  was  so  imperfectly  done  by  the  census-takers, 
that  the  results  obtained  possessed  but  little  value. 

In  the  census  of  1830  no  attempt  was  made  to  obtain 
iiidnsi rial  statistics  of  any  sort.  The  schedule  made  a 
more  minute  classification  of  population  than  had  been 
before  attempted.  The  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
the  blind  in  the  three  great  classes  of  white,  free  colored, 
and  slave  population  was  ascertained  as  far  as  practicable 
in  conducting  a  new  experiment. 

In  Isin  still  other  statistics  of  population  were  collected, 
the  number  of  insane  and  idiotic  people  was  recorded,  the 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  great  industries,  such  as 
agriculture,  mining,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  was  as- 
certained ;  likewise  the  number  of  Revolutionary  pension-  ( 
ers.  Several  columns  were  added  to  the  schedule  for  educa- 
tional statistics  of  universities  or  colleges,  academics,  and 
grammar,  primary,  and  common  schools;  the  number  of 
scholars  in  these  schools;  together  with  the  number  of 
white  persons  o\  ,-r  twenty  years  of  ago  who  could  not  read  I 
and  write.  The  attempt  to  obtain  statistics  of  industry 
was  renewed,  and  an  extended  though  badly-arranged  list 
of  questions  was  incorporated  in  the  population  schedule. 
As  there  was  no  penalty  for  refusing  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions, in  some  localities  the  people  refused  to  answer  them, 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  illegal  and  inquisitorial.  A 
leading  journal  asked:  "Is  this  Federal  prying  into  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  people  a  precursor  to  direct  taxes  ? 
Is  nothing  to  escape  its  inquisitors  or  tax-gatherers  ?  Is  it 
worthy  of  the  dignity  and  high  functions  of  the  Federal 

:iinent    to  pursue  such    petty    investigations?" 
"Compendium  of  the  United  Stall's  Census,"  1S50,  p.  12.) 
The  industrial  statistics  obtained,  however,  were  the  most  j 
valuable  yet  procured. 

There  have  been  two  important  events  in  the  history 
of  the  American  census:  lir.-t,  the  incorporation  in  the 
national  Constitution  of  the  clause  requiring  a  decennial 
enumeration  of  tin'  people;  secondly,  the  passage  of  the 
law  under  which  the  last  three  censuses  have  been  taken. 

As  the  time  for  taking  the  seventh  census  drew  near,  the  I 
subject  began  to  attract  an  unusual  degree  of  attent  ion.    A  I 
census   board,   consisting  of  the  secrctarv  of  slate,  the  at- 
torney-general, and  the  postmaster-general,  was  created  by 
an  act  approved  March  I!,  Is  HI.    This  board  was  empowered 
to  appoint    :i  secretary,  and  was   charged  with   the  duly  of 
preparing  forms,  schedules,  etc.  for  taking  the  next  census. 
out  was   instructed  not  to  incorporate   into  the  schedtil' 's 
more  than  one  hundred  q  i  all  kinds.     At  the  next 

session  of  Congress  the   Senate  raised  a  s| ial   committee  ; 

on  the  OC11HI-.  and  imposed  upon  it  a  similar  task.  Several 
eminent  statisticians  were  called  to  Washington  for  consul- 
tation. As  the  result  of  this  preparatory  work  a  bill  was 
finally  matured  and  passed  which  greatly  extended  the 
sphere  of  the  census.  This  act.  approved  .May  LM.  l^.'in.isen- 
titled  "A  general  act  providing  lor  the  census  of  1850,  and 
for  every  subsequent  census."  It  created  a  census  otVi 
the  newiy-creatcd  department  of  the  interior,  and  placed  the 
taking  of  the  seventh  and  >  i.ng  census  under 

the  charge  of  an  officer  known  as  the  superintendent  of  the 
census.  The  six  schedule's  incorporated  in  the  law  bore  the 
following  names  by  number:  1,  "  Free  inhabitants;"  2, 


"Shnc  inhabitant^ :"  :'•.  ••persons  who  died  durin 
year  eliding  .lime  1  :"  I,  "  Productions  of  agnoult  m  • 
••  I'rodu.-t..  of  industry;"  ti,  ••  Two  im- 

portant new  feat  1 1  '  d  in  the  lirsl  sr-li.-dn!,.  : 

the  name,  age.  se\,  and  color  of  each  person,  together  with 
the  place  of  iiis  birth,  whether  State,  Territory,  or  country, 
wen-  re'jiiin-d. 

The  third  or  mortality  schedule  contained  a  class  of  in- 
quiries wholly  new  in  the  America! nsus.  and  which  1,  d  to 

valuable  results.  The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  schedule*  re- 
lated lo  subjects  that  ha  1  no  ml  ,,,nic  attention  in  pre- 
vious censuses,  lull  they  were  now  for  the  first  time  in 
gated  with  much  thoroughness.  The  census  of  I860  was  a 
great  improvement  on  all  its  predecessors,  and  went  far  to 
place  our  census  in  the  front  rank  of  national  enumcra- 

tiolis. 

The  census  of  18fiO  was  taken,  under  the  superintendence 
of  -Mr.  J.  C.  (i.  Kennedy,  on  the  same  plan  as  that  of 
with  but  few  modifications.     Its  statistics,  however,  were 
more  complete  than  those  of  1850. 

Before  the  census  of  1*7"  was  taken,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  procure  a  new  law  which  should  provide  new  machinery 
and  remodel  the  old  schedules.  An  elaborate  bill  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  failed  to  receive  the  sanction 
of  the  Senate.  The  census  of  1870  was  taken  under  the  law 
of  1850,  with  such  modifications  as  were  required  by  the 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution.  Some  important 
additions  to  the  inquiries  were  also  made  by  the  census 
office,  under  tin-  superintendence  of  Mr.  Francis  A.  Walker. 
In  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  the  old  schedule 
relating  to  statistics  of  slaves  was  dropped.  To  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, two  columns  were  added  to  the  population  schedule — 
the  first  to  obtain  the  number  of  male  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  each  Stale  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards;  the 
second  to  obtain  the  number  of  such  citizens  whoso  right 
to  vote  is  dented  or  abridged  on  other  grounds  than  re- 
bellion or  crime.  Many  changes  were  made  by  the  census 
office  in  the  forms  of  the  inquiries,  by  which  they  were 
rendered  more  definite  and  more  easily  understood.  Be- 
sides the  inquiries  concerning  "  place  of  birth,"  two  columns 
were  added  requiring  a  statement  of  the  parentage  of  each 
person.  This  has  enabled  us  to  know  the  number  of  our 
people  born  of  foreign  parents.  An  inquiry  was  also  added 
concerning  the  public  debt  of  towns,  cities,  counties,  and 
States,  the  results  of  which  are  very  interesting.  A  strik- 
ing feature  has  be.en  added  in  the  publication  of  results  by 
the  construction  of  fourteen  finely-engraved,  graphic  maps, 
illustrating  the  various  classes  of  statistics.  They  repre- 
sent the  density  of  the  total  population  ;  the  distribution 
of  the  colored  and  foreign  elements  of  population  :  the  dis- 
persion over  the  States  of  natives  of  the  leading  European 
countries;  the  illiteracy  and  the  wealth  of  each  section  in 
contrast:  the  geographical  and  political  divisions  of  the 
United  States  at  each  period  from  the  organization  of  the 
government  to  lf-70:  the  range  in  degree  of  four  leading 
groups  of  diseases;  and  the  range  in  degree  of  five  prin- 
cipal agricultural  products. 

The  ninth  census  was  completed  in  a  much  shorter  space 
of  time  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  actual  enumer- 
ation of  inhabitants  began  June  ],  1870,  and  was  com- 
pleted on  the  9th  of  January,  1871.  On  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, 1872,  the  superintendent  announced  the  completion  of 
his  report.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  reports  of  the 
ninth  census  form  one  of  the  noblest  contributions  which 
•  r  made  to  statistical  science. 

It  clearly  appears  from  this  historical  review  that  the 
census  of  the  United  Slates  is  the  result  of  a  uniform  and 
steady  development.  Its  germ  is  found  in  the  national 
Constitution,  and  its  epochs  of  growth  are  the  periods  of 
the  recurring  decennial  enumerations.  Instead  of  one 
schedule,  comprehending  six  inquiries,  as  in  I7!)0,  we  now 
have  six  schedules,  comprehending  about  one  hundred  in- 
quiries. Two  other  series  of  facts  exhibit  this  growth  in  a 
manner  equally  striking — viz.,  the  official  publication  of 
the  results  of  successive  censuses,  and  the  total  cost  of  each 
census.  These  facts  are  shown  in  the  following  exhibit : 

17'JO.  "Return  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  within 
,  cral  districts  of  the  United  States,  etc." — an  octavo 
pamphlet  of  ,"rj  page-,  published  in  1792.    Cost  of  this  cen- 
sus, su.::77.is. 

1800.  "Return  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  within 
the  several  districts  of  the  United  -  —a  folio  of 

7*    pair's,    published    in    1801.      Cost   of   second   census, 
".'.04. 

1810.  The  report  of  this  census  was  in  two  folio  volm 
T.  "  Aggregate  amount  of  each  description  ot'  po:  m  -  w-ith- 
in  the    I'm'  '<-." — an  oblong  folio  at 

the  date  of  publication  not  named.  II.  ••  A  scric-  of  > 
showing  the  several  branches  of  American  manuf:i''r 
exhibiting  them  in  every  county  of  the  Union,  so  far  as 
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they  are  returned  in  the  reports  of  the  marshals  ami  tlie 
secretaries  of  the  Territories,  anil  of  their  respecth  e  a*sist- 
ants  in  the  autumn  of  1810  ;  together  with  returns  of  cer- 
tain doubtful  goods,  productions  of  the  soil,  and  agricul- 
tural stock,  so  far  as  they  have  been  received" — 170  pp., 
4to.  Cost  of  third  census.  SI  78.  H4.I17. 

'*-ii.  I.  "Census  for  is-.'o,  rte." — .1  folio  of  164  pp..  pub- 
lished in  1821.  II.  "Digest  of  accounts  of  manufacturing 
establishments,  etc."— a  folio  of  100  pp.,  1823.  Cost  of 
fourth  cens-us.  S208.525.99. 

K'.n.  ••  t'ii'th  census  of  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Unite,!  States  "—a  folio  of  163  pp.,  Is:i2.  (This  re- 
port was  so  wretchedly  printed  that  Congress  required  by 
law  a  republication,  which  was  made  the  same  year  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  secretary  of  state.)  Coat  of 
the  fifth  census  s:i;v  13.13. 

I  sui.  I.  ••  Compendium  of  the  enumeration  of  the  in- 
habitant!* and  statistics  of  the  United  States" — a  folio  of 
378pp.,  1S41.  II.  "Sixth  census  or  enumeration  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States" — folio,  470  pp.,  1841. 
III.  "Statistics  of  the  United  States,  etc." — folio,  410  pp., 
18  ||.  IV.  "Census  of  pensioners  of  Revolutionary  and 
military  service,  with  their  names,  ages,  and  places  of  resi- 
dence, etc." — 4to,  196  pp.  Cost  of  sixth  census,  $833,370.95. 

1-viU.  I.  "The  seventh  census  of  the  United  Si: 
quarto  of  1022  pp.,  1853.  II.  "Statistical  view  of  the 
United  States  "—octavo,  400  pp.,  1854.  III.  "Mortality 
statistics  of  the  seventh  census,  etc." — octavo,  304  pp., 
1855.  IV.  "Digest  of  the  statistics  of  manufactures"— 
octavo,  143  pp.,  1859.  Cost  of  seventh  census,  SI, 329,027. M. 
Jsi',11.  I.  "  Preliminary  report  of  the  eighth  census,  I860" 
— octavo,  294  pp.,  181)2.  II.  "  Final  report :"  vol.  I.  "  Pop- 
ulation," pp.  fill  I.  isiit;  II.  "Agriculture,"  pp.  292,  1864; 
III.  "  Manufactures,"  pp.  746,  1865  ;  IV.  "Mortality  and 
miscellaneous  statistics,"  pp.  584,  1806.  Cost  of  eighth 
census,  $1,922,272.42. 

1 87ii.  "  Ninth  census  of  the  United  States."  Vol.  I.  "  The 
statistics  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  embracing 
the  tables  of  race,  nationality,  sex,  selected  ages,  and  oc- 
cupations, to  which  are  added  the  statistics  of  school  at- 
tendance and  illiteracy,  of  schools,  libraries,  newspapers, 
and  periodicals,  churches,  pauperism  and  crime,  and  of 
areas,  families,  and  dwellings" — quarto,  pp.  804, 1872;  II. 
"The  vital  statistics  of  the  United  States,  embracing  the 
tables  of  deaths,  births,  sex,  and  age,  to  which  are  added 
the  statistics  of  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  insane, 
and  the  idiotic,"  1872 ;  III.  "  The  statistics  of  the  wealth 
and  industry  of  the  United  States,  embracing  the  tables  of 
wealth,  taxation,  and  public  indebtedness,  agriculture, 
manufactures,  mining,  and  the  fisheries,  with  whicli  are 
reproduced,  from  the  volume  on  population,  the  major 
tables  of  occupations,"  1872;  also,  "A  compendium  of  the 
ninth  census,  compiled  pursuant  to  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  Congress."  Cost  of  the  ninth  census,  $3,336,511.11. 

STATE  CENSUSES. — In  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union  a 
census  is  required  at  some  time  within  the  interval  between 
the  national  censuses,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
basis  of  representation  in  their  legislatures.  In  some  of 
the  States  (for  example,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
New  York)  the  enumerations  are  made  with  great  care,  and 
many  valuable  statistics  are  obtained  in  connection  with 
them.  But  in  most  of  the  States  nothing  but  a  simple 
enumeration  is  attempted,  and  this  is  made  with  but  little 
accuracy.  In  all  the  States,  except  Connecticut,  Georgia, 
and  West  Virginia,  a  census  is  authorized  or  required  by 
their  constitutions.  The  constitution  of  Indiana,  adopted 
in  1851,  required  a  census  in  1853,  and  every  six  years 
thereafter.  The  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  requires  a 
census  to  bo  taken  once  iu  seven  years,  in  such  manner  as 
the  legislature  may  direct.  In  Kentucky  a  census  was  re- 
quired to  be  taken  in  1857,  and  every  eight  years  there- 
after. In  the  following  States  censuses  are  required  once 
in  ten  years,  beginning  as  follows  :  Tennessee,  1841  :  Mich- 
igan. ls;ii;  Illinois,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  and  California, 
1855;  Massachusetts,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  and  Oregon, 
ls|i.>:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Iowa,  Louisiana.  Ne- 
braska, Nevada.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Texas,  1875;  and  Missouri,  1876.  The  constitutions  of 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  Rhode  Island  permit  the  tak- 
ing of  a  census  once  in  ten  years.  The  constitution  of 
Mississippi  requires  a  census  to  betaken  once  in  ten  years. 
after  a  day  to  lie  fixed  by  the  legislature.  The  constitution 
of  Maine  permits  a  census  once  in  five  years,  and  requires 
it  once  in  ten  years.  Delaware  and  New  Hampshire  have 
no  provisions  in  their  constitutions  requiring  a  census. 
The  constitution  of  Ohio  permits  a  State  census :  for  many 
years  the  legislature  has  provided  for  a  State  statistician, 
who  makes  annual  reports  on  vital  and  other  statistics. 

The  classes  enumerated  in  the  several  State  censuses  arc 
as  follows  :  In  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  qualified  voters  ; 
in  Pennsylvania,  taxable  inhabitants;  in  Michigan,  white 


inhabitants  and  civilized  persons  of  Indian  descent  not 
belonging  to  Indian  tribes;  in  Indiana,  white  male  inhab- 
itants over  twenty-one  years  of  age;  in  Illinois.  Oregon, 
and  Texas,  white  inhabitants:  in  Maine,  the  whole  pupula- 
tion  except  foreigners  not  naturalized,  and  Indians  not 
taxed:  in  Nebraska  and  Wisconsin,  the  whole  population 
except  Indians  not  taxed  and  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States;  in  New  York,  the 
whole  population  except  aliens  and  colored  persons  not 
taxed.  In  all  the  other  States  where  a  census  is  required 
the  whole  population  is  tak.-n. 

Besides  tlie  works  already  referred  to,  the  following  may 
be  consulted  on  the  general  subject:  SINCLAIR  (Sir  JOHN), 
"  Analysis  of  the  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,"  8vo, 
Edinburgh,  1825;  MACAITI.AY'S  "History  of  England," 
vol.  i.,  chap.  iii. ;  McCusTui  K  and  STRUNG,  "  Encyclopedia 
of  Biblical,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Theological  Literature;" 
SMITH,  "Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  3  vols.  8vo,  London, 
1860-63;  SMITH,  "'Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  An- 
tiquities," 8vo,  London,  1842;  BAUIIACK,  '•  Ninth  Bridge- 
water  Treatise,"  8vo,  London,  1837  :  "  Journal  of  the  Sta- 
tistical Society  of  London,"  vols.  i.  to  xxxiv.,  Svo,  London, 
1839;  HTME,  "Essay  on  the  Populousness  of  Ancient  Na- 
tions," Philosophical  Works,  vol.  iii.,  Boston  edition,  I  Vi  I  : 
CAPTAIN  JOHN  GRAIJNT  (Sir  William  Pettit),  "Natural  and 
Political  Observations  upon  the  Bills  of  Mortality,"  5th 
eiliiion,  16mo,  London,  1676;  "Annuaire  de  1'Economie 
Politique  et  de  In  Statistique,"  l'-28«  annce,  Paris,  1814-72; 
"Journal  des  Kconomistes,"  l'-2S°  anncc,  Paris,  1841-69; 
"  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  International  Statistical 
Congress,  Fourth  Session,  at  London,  I860,"  quarto,  Lon- 
don, 1861;  "British  Almanac  for  the  year  1872,"  12mo, 
London,  1873;  AD.  QITETELET,  "Statistique  Internation- 
ale" (Population),  4°,  Bruxelles,  1865;  An.  Qi  KTKI.KT, 
"  Physique  Sociale,  ou  Essai  sur  le  Developpement  des 
Facultes  dc  L'Homme,"  Bruxelles,  I860,  2  vols.  Svo:  Mo- 
I:I:AI  UK  JOXNKS.  ••  Ktat  Economique  et  social  de  la  France 
depuis  Henri  IV.  jusqu'  a  Louis  XIV.,"  Paris,  1867. 
GEXEHAI,  JAMES  A.  GAIIFIELD, 

B.  A.  Hl.NSDAI.E, 

President  of  Hiram  College,  Ohio. 

Cent  [Lat.  centum,  a  "hundred"],  a  coin  of  the  II.  S. 
worth  the  one-hundredth  part  of  a  dollar,  or  nearly  one 
halfpenny  sterling.  It  is  now  coined  of  an  alloy  of  copper, 
tin,  and  zinc,  and  is  legal  tender  for  the  payment,  of  sr.ir.s 
not  exceeding  twenty-live  cents.  The  Dutch  cent  is  the 
one-hundredth  of  a  guilder,  and  is  worth  about  one-third 
of  the  American  cent. 

Centaure'a  [Lat.],  a  genus  of  herbs  of  the  order  Com- 
posit;c,  several  species  of  which  are  naturalized  1'roia  Eu- 
rope in  the  U.  S.  It  includes  the  blue  bottle  (/'•  ntnuf,,i 
Cyrtnin),  common  in  corn-fields,  of  which  the  flowers  yield 
a  fine  blue  dye;  the  sweet  sultan  (Ccntaurm  munchuta),  a 
fragrant  garden-flower;  the  knapweed  (Ccntaurca  J« 
sometimes  cultivated  for  the  fine  yellow  dye  it  affords. 

Cen'taurs  [Gr.  KeVravjxu :  Lat.  Cenlnnri],  fabulous 
animals  which  the  ancient  Greek  poets  imagined  to  be 
half  men  and  half  horses,  the  head  and  anterior  part  being 
human.  They  were  supposed  to  be  the  offspring  of  Ixinn 
and  a  cloud,  and  to  have  lived  in  Thessaly.  The  battle 
of  the  Centaurs  with  the  Lapithte  was  celebrated  in  Greek 
mythology,  and  was  a  favorite  subject  of  ancient  art. 

Centau'rus  (the  "Centaur"),  a  constellation  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  contains  two  stars  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, designated  respectively  as  a  Centauri  and  p  (.'cntauri. 

Cen'taury,  a  popular  name  of  several  Old  World  herbs 
of  the  genus  Ei-ythrmi  and  order  Gentianaeeaj ;  and  also 
of  the  tftibhtitin  antjnlaris,  their  American  representative, 
all  valuable  bitter  tonics,  used  in  dyspepsia  and  intermit- 
tent fevers.  The  J-.'i-ytltmn  CtiilfiitiiH  of  Chili  has  similar 
uses.  The  Ki'ijtln'-.tn  ucaiilin  of  Barbary  is  extensively 
used  for  dyeing  yellow. 

Centcn'nial  [Lat.  crntcnnt*,  from  centum,  "  a  hundred," 
and  a/nuts-,  "  a  \  ear  "],  occurring  once  in  a  hundred  years, 
or  completing  the  period  of  a  hundred  years.  The  term  is 
used  chiefly  to  denote  the  anniversary  of  an  event  which 
is  celebrated  one  hundred  years  after  it  occurred,  nnd  at 
the  end  of  each  subsequent  period  of  one  hundred  years. 

Centennial  Exhibition.    The  Congress  of  the  I".  P., 

by  two  acts,  approved  Mar.  3,  1871,  and  Juno  1,  1872, 
provided  for  the-  celebration  in  the  year  1876  of  the  one- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  American 
Independence  by  an  "  international  and  universal  exhibi- 
tion," designed  to  bo  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  character. 
It  is  intended  that  the  exhibition  shall  be  held  in  Fair- 
mount  Park  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  first  of  the 
above-mentioned  acts  of  Congress  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment (by  the  President)  of  the  "  U.  S.  Centennial  Commis- 
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sion,"  consisting  of  two  commissioners   from   each  State 

:in<l  'IVrrilnry.  The  second  art  ine.n  potato-  IhclVnten 
uial  Hoard  ctf  Finance,  ami  provides  tor  t!o-  i--tio  of  stock 
to  the  amount  of  t>  n  millions  of  dollars,  iii  OIK-  million 

share-  of  ten  loll. i  i  -  each.  It  also  ha-  hern  prop. 
distribute  l\i<-  stock  :inioiiL'  the  people  of  I  In-  dilferent 
States  ami  Territories  in  the  ratio  of  their  population,  but 
riptions  are  received  without  regard  to  the  amount 
allotted  to  each  Stai.'.  Tin1  stockholde) s  organized  a  board 
of  directors  on  April  I.  IST.'t. 

The  stimulus  Driven  to  in. In-trial  pur-nits  by  the'  great 
exhibitions  already  held  in  London,  Pari^.  etc.  Im 
very  remarkable  :  and  it  is  helie\ed  this  undertaking,  even 
as  a  bu.iiness  investment,  will  be  prolitahlo  to  the  country. 
It  is  designed  to  make  it  a  "  cnmprchciisit  -o  display  of  the 
industrial,  intellectual,  ami  moral  progress  of  the  nation 
during  tin1  tir-t  century  of  it.s  existence." 

Onli-r.     Scr  CKNTIIK. 

Cen'tering,  the  framework  upon  which  an  arch  or 
vault  of  stone,  brick,  or  iron  is  supported  during  its  con- 
struction. The  simplc.-t  form  cjf  , 'entering  is  that  used  by 
masons  and  bricklayers  for  the  a.rehes  of  eonimon  windows 
and  doors.  This  is  merely  a  board  of  the  required  shape, 
upon  (lie  curved  edge  of  which  the  bricks  or  stones  of  the. 
arch  are  .supported  until  they  are  keyed  in.  In  building 
bridges  or  other  structures  where  arches  of  great  span  are 

to  1 in.struete.l.  the  ecu  i  erin  g  is  usually  made  of  framed 

timbers  or  timbers  and  iron  combined. 

Centerville.     See  CESTKKMI.I.K. 

Cen'tigrade  [from  the  Lat.  ,-<;,inm.  a  "liundred."and 
griiilni.  a  ••  step."  "degree  "]  Thermometer,  the  name  of 
a  thcrmonicter  having  its  scale  between  the  ti  ccxing  and  the 
boiling-point  of  water  divided  into  one  hundred  equal  parts, 
or  decrees,  the  free/ing point  being  taken  as  zero,  and  the 
boiling-point  as  1011°.  This  scale  was  invented  about  the 
year  1741  by  Prof.  Anders  Celsius  of  Upsala  in  Sweden,  and 
hence  it  is  often  called  Celsius's  thermometer.  Its  use  was 
for  many  year-  mostly  limited  to  Sweden  and  Russia,  but 
it  is  now  the  scale  generally  used  in  France;  and  its  cxcel- 
"tumcrid  it  that  it  will  probably  come  into  almost 
universal  use.  In  (iermaiiy  it  is  rapidly  superseding  the 
seal)'  of  lieaiimur,  while  in  England,  Holland,  and  the  1'.  S.. 
where  Fahrenheit's  scale  is  more  generally  known,  the  cen- 
tigrade is  used  in  chemical  and  other  scientific  operation-, 
:m  1  thermometers  an'  often  marked  with  both  scales,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  mercurial  column.  The  advantages  of 
the  centigrade  scale  are  that  its  zero  and  its  hundredth  de- 
gree arc  natural,  and  not  arbitrary,  and,  above  all,  that  its 
divisions  are  in  harmony  with  the.  decimal  system  of  meas- 
urement. The  objection  to  the  centigrade,  that  its  degree 
is  too  large,  is  obviated  by  dividing  the  degree  into  deci- 
mal.-, which  arc  marked  on  the  scale,  thus  greatly  increas- 
ing its  precision.  One  decree  centigrade,  is  equal  to  1.8 
Fahrenheit,  or.  conversely,  one  degree  l-'ahrcnheit  nearly 
equals  .55  of  a  degree  centigrade  ;  but  there  are  some  prac- 
tical difficulties  in  reducing  temperatures  from  one  to  the 
other,  which  will  be  noticed  under  the  article  THERMOMETER 
(which  see). 

Cen'tipede  [Lat.  rtntitm,  a  "hundred,"  and  ptriet, 
"  feet "],  a  popular  name  for  various  insects  of  the  order 
Myriapoda,  but  properly  given  to  those  of  the  sab-order 
Chilopoda,  and  especially  to  the  family  Scolopcndridip. 
They  have  long  slender  bodies,  and  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
three  pairs  of  feet.  S'linc  tropical  species  are  nearly  a  foot 
long.  The  bite  of  many  species  is  poisonous,  and  even  dan- 
gerous. LVco/"/"'M</rr(  /ic'ro»is  the  largest  U.S.  species,  and 
is  found  in  the  South. 

Cen'to  [from  the  I.at.  rcn/n,  "patchwork"],  a  name 
applied  to  literary  trivialities  in  the  form  of  poems  manu- 
factured by  putting  together  distinct  \er-es  or  passages  of 
one  author,  or  of  several  authors,  so  as  to  make  a  new 
meaning.  The  cento  was  a  favorite  recreation  in  the  .Mid- 
dle Ages. 

Cen'tral,  a  township  of  Franklin  co.,  Mo.   Pop.  2271. 

Central,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co..  Mo.     Pop.  1789. 

Central,  a  post-township  of  St.  l.onis  co..  Mo.    p.  8918. 

Central,  a  township  of  Humboldt  co.,  Nev.     Pop.  23. 

Central,  a  township  of  Essex  eo..  Va.     P.. p.  ::  1 11.'. 

Central,  a  township  of  Rockingham  co..  Va.    P.  2882. 

Central,  a  township  of  Doddridge  co..  W.  Va.    P.  833. 

Central  America.  Pee  AMERICA,  revised  by  PROF. 
,1.  S.  NKWBEHUV.  M.  D.,  LL.D. 

Central  Bridge,  a  post-village  of  Schoharie  township. 
Scbohiirie  co..  X.  Y..  at  the  junction  of  the  Schoharie  Valley 
ami  the  Albany  aud  Susquchauna  R.  Rs.,  36  miles  W.  of 
Albany. 

Cen'tral  City,  the  capital  of  Gilpin  co.,  Col.,  is  situ- 
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at.  .1  among  th.-  Kocky  Mountains.  -10  mile,  W.by  N.  from 
llcnvei.  on  the  Colorado  t'cn tral  U.  K.      I: 

>M  mines,  which    prodn.  '   '0  in 

1^7".     It  has  many  fun' st. .in- and  I. rick  l.niid 
quartz-mills,   a    national    hank,    six    chinch.*,   and   a  fine 
I  school   building.     Two  daily  and  wcckh  papei 
here.      Pop. 

Central  City,  a  post-township  of  Marion  co.,  III.  Pop. 

Central  Falls,  a  post-village  of  Lincoln  township. 
Providence    co..    K.   I.      It   is    situated    on    the   Block- 
Hivcr.  about  IV  miles  N.  of   Pro  I  has  one  weekly 

ncu -paper  and  e\tcnsi\e  manufactures. 

<  I'lit  nil  Forces,  in  mechanics,  are  those  which  radiate 
from  a  point  or  centre.  A  body  impelled  by  a  constantly  mot- 
ing  force  towards  a  fixed  centre  will  move  up  to  that  point 
with  a  constantly  increasing  velocity;  but  if  it  have  an  in- 
itial motion  in  a  direction  towards  some  point  other  than 
Mtre.  the  constantly  acting  central  force  will  deflect  it 
from  its  original  path,  but  will  not  draw  it  to  the  centre  of 
force.  The  resultant  path  will  be  a  curve.  Tin'  straight 
line  from  Ib  -»ly  to  its  centre  of  force  is  called  a 

"  radius  vector,"  and  it  is  found,  mathematically,  that  ni.lii 
vectores  of  a  body  moving  in  a  curve  under  the  intli 
of  a  central  force  will  pass  o\  er  e.pial  areas  in  equal  times, 
whatever  the  rate  of  million.  We  further  find  that  the 
velocity  of  such  a  body  is  at  all  times  inversely  proportional 
to  the  perpendicular  from  the  ti\ed  point  on  the  tangent 
to  the  curve  at  the  point  ci.nsidcteii.  Therefore,  if  the 
motion  be  uniform,  the  path  of  motion  is  a  circle.  If  the 
path  be  an  ellipse,  and  the  centre  of  force  be  the  centre  of 
the  curve,  the  central  force  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
distance;  but  if  the  centre  of  force  be  at  a  focus  of  the 
ellipse  (orof  a  hyperbolic  or  parabolic  path),  the  force  acts 
with  an  energy  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
distance. 

The  laws  of  central  forces  are  abundantly  verified  by  the 
observed  motions  of  the  planets;  and  the  same  laws  show 
that  unless  some  disturbing  force  interfere  the  planets  can 
never  be  drawn  into  the  sun  by  gravitation. 

Centra'lia,  a  city  of  Marlon  co..  111.,  at  the  junction  of 
the  main  line  and  the  Chicago  division  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral R.  R.,  2J.'I  miles  S.  of  Chicago.  It  has  a  national  bank, 
two  newspapers,  machine-shops  of  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R. 
Company,  a  coal-mine,  an  iron-foundry,  and  various  other 
manufactories.  There  arc  in  Centralia  several  park-,  a 
public  library,  six  churches,  a  high  school,  and  graded 
schools.  The  Southern  Illinois  fair-grounds  are  situated 
in  the  city.  Pop.  3180;  of  township.  .'l.iT'.i. 

FLETCHER  A  WILLCOX,  PUBS.  "  SEXTIXEL." 

Centralia,  a  post-village  of  \emaha  co.,  Kan.,  on  the 
Central  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  62  miles  W.  of 
Atehison.  It  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  towns  in  that  re- 
gion. 

Centralia,  a  post-village  of  Boone  co.,  Mo.  It  bos 
one  weekly  newspaper. 

Centralia,  a  post-borough  of  Columbia  co..  Pa.,  on  the 
railroad  which  connects  Mauch  Chunk  with  Mount  C'armcl, 
12  miles  W.  of  Mahanoy  City.  Pop.  1342. 

Centralia,  a  post-township  of  Wood  co.,  Wis.    P.  s'.i:;. 

Cen'tral  Institute,  a  township  of  Elmorc  co.,  Ala. 
Pop.  yor. 

Central  Park.  The  Central  Park,  the  most  important 
public  work  undertaken  by  New  York  City,  next  to  the 
Croton  Aqueduct,  was  the  first  place  deliberately  provided 
for  the  inhabitants  of  any  city  or  town  in  the  I'.S.  for  ex- 
clusive use  as  a  pleasure-ground,  for  rest  and  exercise  in 
the  open  nir.  The  well-known  Boston  Common,  it  is  true, 
dares  |,ack  to  1634,  and  by  a  clause  in  the  city  charter  it  is 
made  public  property  for  ever,  and  cannot  be  sold  or  ex- 
changed. Its  original  purpose,  however,  was  not  as  a 
place  for  exercise  and  recreation, but  for  a  "common,"  such 
i  tiers  had  known  in  the  villages  of  the 
mother-country,  and  such  as  still  exist  there — places  on 
which  the  owners  of  cattle,  horses,  -hup.  anil  geese  pas- 
ture them  in  common  :  and  it  is  only  since  Boston  and 
other  New  England  towns,  such  as  Salem  and  Lynn,  have 
incrca-cd  M  greatly  in  size,  that  these  tracts — all  compara- 
tuoh- small:  the  Common  in  Boston  is  only  48  acres — have 
been  appropriated  to  their  present  o 

New  York,  we  Kclie\  e.  never  had  a  common,  but  the  city 
remained  for  so  many  years  confined  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
long  and  narrow  island  on  which  it  is  built  thai  there  was  no 
need  felt  for  any  ground  being  .-et  apart,  either  for  the  pastur- 
ing of  cattle  or  for  the  recreation  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
Hattcry  supplied,  for  many  years,  a  most  charming  prome- 
nade, many  of  the  streets  long  retained  a  semi-rural  or  vil- 
lage cha  racier,  and  the  immediate  suburbs  of  the  city,  which, 
within  the  easy  memory  of  men  now  living,  began  as  low 
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down  as  Canal  street,  were  as  pleasant  places  for  strolling, 
on  foot  or  in  the  homely  vehicles  of  the  time,  as  could  be 
desired.  The  very  name  of  the  Bowery  tells  us  what  was 
the  look  of  the  old  country-road  with  its  overarching  trees  ; 
it  is  not  long  since  an  old  pear  tree  stood  to  murk  where 
onco  the  old  Stuvvesant  farm  sunned  its  broad  acres,  that 
now  show  ranks  of  houses  where  once  waved  ranks  of  corn; 
and  not  a  few  of  the  hugest  of  New  York  fortunes  are  the 
result  of  the  rise  in  the  value  of  land  once  cultivated  as 
market-gardens  by  the  fathers  of  its  present  aristocratic 
owners. 

It  was  not  till  more  than  two  hundred  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  founding  of  the  city  that  the  inhabitants  of  New 
York  began  to  feel  the  need  of  some  place  specially  devoted 
to  open-air  enjoyment.  The  late  A.  J.  Downing  was  the 
first  to  propose  the  establishment  of  a  great  public  park, 
and  the  articles  he  wrote  in  1850  on  the  subject  in  the 
"  Horticulturist,"  a  journal  devoted  to  rural  affairs  he  was 
at  that  time  editing,  gave  eloquent  expression  to  the  public 
feeling,  and  soon  bore  practical  fruir.  In  1851,  Mr.  A.  C. 
Kingsland,  then  mayor  of  New  York,  in  a  message  to  the 
common  council,  strongly  recommended  the  establishment 
of  a  public  park  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  and  it  was 
at  once  referred  to  the  committee  on  land  and  places.  This 
committee  reported  in  favor  of  adopting  the  mayor's  rec- 
ommendation, but  the  report  gave  rise  to  an  unfortunate 
controversy  that  postponed  for  two  years  the  undertaking 
of  the  so-much  needed  improvement.  When  it  was  first 
determined  in  the  popular  mind  that  New  York  must  have 
a  public  park,  two  rival  schemes  presented  themselves  for 
consideration.  One  of  these  was  the  Jones's  Wood  scheme, 
the  other  the  Central  Park  scheme,  and  the  advocates  of 
each  measure  mustered  such  good  argument  and  such  pow- 
erful influence  that  the  legislature  itself  was  puzzled  for  a 
time,  and  after  having  on  the  21st  of  July,  1853,  passed  an 
act  authorizing  the  city  to  take  possession  of  the  land  now 
known  as  the  Central  Park,  it  actually  on  the  same  day 
passed  another  act  authorizing  the  city  to  take  possession 
of  Jones's  Wood!  But  the  opinion  of  the  public  was  too 
plainly  in  favor  of  the  central  site,  and  the  next  year 
(April  11,  1854)  the  act  relative  to  Jones's  Wood  was  re- 
pealed, and  no  further  attempt  was  made  to  revive  it.  The 
site  known  as  Jones's  Wood  had  very  little  to  recommend 
it,  and  it  had  two  serious  defects — its  insufficient  size  and 
its  position  at  one  side  of  the  city.  Its  recommendations 
were,  the  undulating  character  of  its  surface,  the  fact  that 
it  was  already  covered  with  a  good  growth  of  forest  trees, 
and,  above  all,  that  it  lay  along  the  East  lliver,  always  an 
animated  scene  with  its  steamboats,  shipping,  the  islands, 
and  the  neighboring  shore.  Unfortunately,  one  of  these 
islands,  Blackwell's,  extended  along  the  whole  water-front 
of  the  proposed  park,  which  was  bounded  on  the  N.  and  S. 
by  Seventy-fifth  and  Sixty-sixth  streets,  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  Third  avenue;  and  an  island  inhabited  by  convicts 
would  not  have  been  an  edifying  prospect.  There  is  little 
to  be  gained  by  thinking  of  what  might  have  been,  but  the 
Jones's  Wood  scheme  might  have  had  a  better  chance  if, 
instead  of  limiting  itself  to  the  narrow  area  of  150  acres 
included  between  the  above-named  streets  and  the  East 
River,  it  had  boldly  proposed  to  take  possession  of  Black- 
well's  Island,  and  even  to  pass  over  to  the  shore  of  Long 
Island  itself  by  means  of  (eventually)  several  bridges. 
Engineering  difficulties  we  do  not  pretend  to  have  thought 
about  may  have  stood  in  the  way  of  such  a  project;  but, 
apart  from  any  such  lions  in  the  way,  the  plan  itself  had 
many  obvious  advantages.  It  would  have  given  us  much 
more  variety  than  we  have  at  present,  together  with  a 
water-view,  always  a  delightful  addition  to  a  public  pleas- 
ure-ground, and  as  much  land,  with  as  irregular  itn  outline, 
as  was  needed.  For  in  truth  it  would  appear  that  the  only 
recommendations  the  Central  Park  site  had  to  offer  were 
just  its  more  central  position  and  its  greater  size.  And  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  these  were  very  considerable  advan- 
tages, and  that,  on  the  whole,  no  better  solution  of  the 
problem  than  this  offered  could  have  been  found  within 
the  limits  of  the  island.  If  the  project  for  a  park  had 
been  mooted  either  earlier  or  later,  we  might  have  avoided 
what  we  think  will  generally  be  admitted  a  serious  draw- 
back to  the  beauty  of  the  park — the  presence  of  the  two 
huge  reservoirs,  which  no  ingenuity  could  make  agree  with 
any  design  in  landscape  gardening.  Earlier,  we  might  have 
secured  our  park  below  the  small  reservoir  at  Fortieth  street; 
later,  we  might  have  had  it  upon  the  Harlem  River.  In 
either  case  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  lose  150 
acres  out  of  a  little  more  than  800,  as  we  do  in  the  Central 
Park  to-day. 

As  we  have  said,  the  popular  preference  for  the  larger 
and  more  generally  accessible  site  was  plainly  expressed, 
and  great  gratification  was  manifested  when  the  legislature 
had  settled  the  matter  in  such  a  way  that  a  beginning 
might  reasonably  be  looked  forward  to  in  carrying  out  the 


long-wished-for  scheme.  On  the  17th  of  Nov.,  1853,  five 
commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  supreme  court, 
through  Judge  William  Mitchell,  to  take  the  land  for  the 
Central  Park.  These  commissioners  were  William  Kent, 
Michael  Ulshoeffer,  Lutlier  Bradish,  Warren  Brady,  and 
Jeremiah  Towle.  All  these  gentlemen  were  well  known  in 
the  community,  and  a  genera'  confidence  was  felt  that  their 
difficult  task  would  be  performed  with  fairness  and  judg- 
ment. Nor  did  this  confidence  prove  to  be  ill-grounded. 
The  commissioners  employed  nearly  three  years  in  the  work 
of  estimating  and  assessing,  sending  in  their  report  on  the 
4th  of  Oct.,  1856,  and,  as  Judge  Harris  remarked  in  con- 
firming their  report,  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  success  with 
which  they  accomplished  their  intricate  task  that  but  about 
one  in  forty  of  the  owners  of  the  lots  taken  for  the  park 
appeared  before  him  to  object  to  the  award  of  the  commis- 
sioners. The  supreme  court  confirmed  the  report  of  the 
commissioners,  and  in  Feb.,  1856,  the  common  coitnr.il 
passed  an  ordinance  for  the  payment  of  $5,100,369.90,  of 
which  $1,657,590  were  to  be  paid  by  the  owners  of  lands 
adjacent  to  the  park,  in  view  of  the  benefit  they  would  re- 
ceive from  their  neighborhood  to  it. 

As  the  legislature  had  done  nothing  during  its  winter 
session  towards  arranging  a  government  for  the  park,  the 
city  authorities  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and 
on  the  10th  of  May.  1856,  the  board  of  aldermen  adopted 
an  ordinance  appointing  the  mayor  and  the  street  commis- 
sioner commissioners  with  full  authority  to  govern  the 
park,  to  determine  upon  a  plan  for  its  improvement,  and 
to  appoint  such  persons  as  they  might  see  fit  to  carry  out 
their  intentions.  At  that  time  Mr.  Fernando  Wood  wns 
mayor  and  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Taylor  street  commissioner,  and 
they  sought  the  best  advice  they  could  obtain  from  gentle- 
men who  held  public  and  social  positions — such  as,  taken 
with  their  reputation  for  taste  and  judgment,  necessarily 
gave  their  opinions  weight.  These  gentlemen,  Washing- 
ton Irving,  George  Bancroft,  James  E.  Cooley,  Charles  F. 
Briggs,  James  Phalon,  Charles  A.  Dana,  and  .Stewart 
Brown,  were  invited  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  commis- 
sioners, and  to  form  a  board  of  consultation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  what  course  had  best  be  pursued  in  order 
to  secure  a  suitable  design  for  laying  out  the  park.  The 
first  of  these  meetings  was  held  on  the  29th  of  May,  1856. 
Mr.  Irving  was  made  president  of  the  board,  and  the  pre- 
liminaries were  settled  for  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the 
commission.  Many  plans  were  presented  at  subsequent 
meetings  for  the  improvement  of  the  park,  but  nothing 
suitable,  and  matters  dragged  until  a  plan  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Egbert  L.  Viele,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed engineer  of  the  park.  This  plan  was  strongly  rec- 
ommended by  Mayor  Wood,  and  was  adopted,  but  for- 
tunately nothing  further  was  done  towards  carrying  it  out. 
No  money  was  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  commission, 
and  the  body  accomplished  nothing  whatever  of  benefit  to 
the  public.  It  was  soon  found  that  unless  either  the  legis- 
lature or  the  city  authorities  took  more  active  measures  tor 
securing  a  plan  for  laying  out  the  park,  the  enterprise  must 
fall  through  ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1857,  the 
legislature  appointed  a  new  commission,  consisting  oi'eleven 
members,  who  were  to  hold  office  for  five  years,  and  who 
were  empowered  to  spend  a  sum  of  money  the  interest  on 
which  was  not  to  exceed  $30,000.  To  raise  this  money  the 
common  council  of  the  city  issued  stock  having  thirty 
years  to  run.  This  stock  was  highly  popular,  and  was 
immediately  taken  up  by  the  public. 

The  new  commission  went  vigorously  to  work,  and  after 
discarding  Mr.  Viele's  crude  and  insufficient  plan,  adver- 
tised for  new  plans  to  be  sent  in  in  competition.  On  the 
1st  of  April,  1858,  the  latest  day  on  which  plans  were  to 
be  sent  in,  thirty-three  had  been  received.  These  were 
placed  upon  public  exhibition,  and  up  to  the  21st  of  April 
the  board  held  frequent  meetings  in  the  room  in  which  the 
plans  were  hung,  in  order  to  make  easier  a  careful  exam- 
ination and  full  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  designs. 
On  the  21st  of  April  the  plan  No.  33,  bearing  the  motto 
"Greensward,"  was  declared  on  the  first  ballot,  by  the 
votes  of  seven  out  of  the  eleven  members,  to  be  entitled  to 
the  first  prize  of  $2000. 

The  authors  of  *'  Greensward,"  the  successful  plan, 
proved  to  be  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmstcd  and  Mr.  Calvcrt 
Vaux  ;  both  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  by  a  large 
and  cultivated  circle  in  this  community.  Mr.  Olmsted, 
young  as  he  was,  had  already  a  national  reputation.  He 
had  long  been  a  successful  practical  farmer,  and  while  still 
engaged  in  that  pursuit  had  published  a  remarkable  little 
book,  the  record  of  a  vacation  ramble,  called  "  Walks  and 
Talks  of  an  American  Farmer  in  England."  He  became 
more  widely  known  by  a  series  of  letters  written  from  the 
Southern  States  to  the  New  York  "  Times"  newspaper,  un- 
der the  signature  of  "  Yeoman,"  and  afterwards  repub- 
lishi-d  in  book-form  with  the  title  "The  Seaboard  Slave 
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States."  This  book  contained  the  first  trustworthy  account 
of  the  condition  of  8oci»'t\  in  rlif  >mitii,  c-|>ecially  in  the 
regions  remote  from  the  ^reat  cities,  that  li.ri,  uji  tu  that 
time,  been  pnMislicil  ;il  the  .\ortli.  Tu  wnti-  such  a  book 
as  this  lawt  reqiiireil  cncrL'V  and  connive  in  in.  small  meas- 
ure :  to  thc.se  <[ii:i'  cnery 
ami  tlie  power  to  trace  the  secret  of  the  combinations  to 
which  a  hui'l-rajic  owes  iis  rlnmns,  a  singular  faculty  for  — 
observation,  ami,  as  \vns  attenvanls  shown  in  the  manage- 
in. -lit  ot  ill.-  Central  Park,  an  ability  altogether  exceptional 
for  administration. 

Mr.  Culvert  Vmix  is  iui  Knglishman  by  birth  and  train- 
ing, who  caim;  to  this  country  ami  adopted  it  for  his  per- 
inain-nt  home  in  18A3.  Me  »as  'hi'  partner  in  lmsiiic-s  of 
th.'  late  A.  .1.  Downing,  ami  after  .Mr.  I>o«  nine's  death  ill 
I  •*.>.•;  iic  sueeceded  to  his  large  and  prolittiiilc  elli  nta;i>.  At 
the  time  nf  the  iicccpi:n of  his  and  .Mr.  ( llm. -led's  de- 
sign for  the  park  ho  was  successfully  established  as  an 
architect,  ami  hail  puhlislicd  a  valuable  and  popular  book 
on  domestic  architecture. 


Km.  1.  Map  of  Central  1'ark. 

Here,  then,  were  two  men  thoroughly  fitted  for  the  work 
that  was  put  into  their  hands,  and  that  work  one  the  im- 
portance of  which  cam  hardly  be  estimated,  not  merely  to 
the  city  which  owns  it,  but  to  the  whole  country.  It  was 
our  first  great  public  park  ;  it  baa  already  proved  the  parent 
of  others,  two  of  them,  at  least,  of  far  greater  importance 
than  their  original,  and  in  the  end  no  doubt  every  city  on 
the  continent  of  any  considerable  size  will  have  a  public 
park.  What  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  then,  that  the  Cen- 
tral Park,  from  which  they  all  date,  should  have  been, 
from  the  first,  the  fruit  of  a  pure  and  manly  taste,  of  sound 
sense,  and  of  practical  knowledge  !  It  has  been  a  first -rate 
example,  according  to  its  opportunities,  and  no  matter  bow 
much  it  may  be  improved  upon  by  other  communities  with 
ampler  space  and  a  more  varied  and  picturesque  conforma- 
tion of  ground  to  begin  upon  than  fell  to  us,  the  Central 
Park  will  always  be  looked  upon  with  a  sort  of  affectionate 
pride,  as  having  been  the  first  to  point  out  the  way  and  to 
show  us  the  possibility  of  walking  in  it. 

The  Central  Park  is  two  and  a  half  miles  long  and  half 
a  mile  wide.  It  extends  from  Fifty-ninth  street  on  the  S. 
to  One-hundred  ami-tenth  street  on  the  N.,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  E.  and  W.  by  the  Fifth  and  Eighth  avenues.  It  ia 
thus  a  perfect  parallelogram,  but  it  is  virtually  divided 
into  two  unequal  parts,  between  which  are  the  two  great 
reservoirs  of  Croton  water — one  a  quadrangular  basin  of 
masonry,  the  other  much  larger,  with  an  irregular  outline, 
and  confined  in  an  embankment  of  earth  lined  with  stone. 
The  two  basins  cover  in  all  nearly  150  acres.  The  smaller 
of  the  two  is  nearly  a  third  of  the  short  diameter  of  the 
park  in  width,  while  the  larger  nearly  touches  the  eastern 
and  western  boundaries  of  the  park,  and  extends  N.  and  S. 
from  Eighty-fifth  street  nearly  to  Ninety-eighth  street. 
The  original  park  enclosure  contains  776  acres,  to  wbich 
hare  been  added  68  acres  at  one  time,  and,  more  recently, 
Manhattan  Square,  so  that  it  now  contains  862  acres.  It 
follows  that  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  ground  covered  by  the 
Central  Park  is  occupied  by  these  unsightly  embankments, 
which  obstruct  the  view  and  offer  nothing  in  return,  since 
the  water  they  contain  cannot  be  seen  except  by  mounting 
to  a  level  with  their  summits.  Ii  the  park  were  large 
eunuch,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  such  a  division  as 
we  now  have  into  Upper  and  Lower  Parks,  particularly  it' 
it  were  made  by  a  sheet  of  water  or  by  any  picturesque 
feature — a  ravine,  for  instance.  But,  as  it  is,  there  is  no 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  ground,  and  moreover  the 
communic'ition  between  the  two  divisions  is  narrowed, 
especially  by  the  larger  reservoir,  to  such  a  point  that  all 
dignity  is  quite  lost. 
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The  two  divisions  of  the  park  which  we  have  called 
"the  Upper"  ami  "the  LmvL'r  "  arc  not  only  separated 
artificially  from  one  another  by  the  two  reservoirs ;  they 
are  really  quite  diverse  in  character.  The  Upper  Park  is 
distinguished  by  the  freer  sweep  and  greater  variety  of  its 
horizon  lines,  by  the  line  views  that  it  commands  of  the 
surrounding  country,  and  by  the  greater  play  of  the  sur- 
face, making  it  easy  for  the  landscape-gardener  to  produce 
his  legitimate  effects  with  grass  and  trees,  rocks  and  water, 
and  not  obliging  him  to  make  up  for  want  of  interest  in 
the  natural  features  of  the  place  by  a  resort  to  architec- 
ture. I'p  to  the  present  time  the  Upper  Park  must  have 
railed  for  a  much  smaller  expenditure  of  time  and  money 
than  has  been  found  necessary  in  the  lower  portion,  since 
that  is  almost  entirely  artificial.  The  park  lies  along  the 
eastern  slope  of  a  long  ridge  of  rock  which  crops  out  of 
the  ground  somewhere  about  Thirtieth  street,  and  extends 
thence  to  Manhattanville.  This  ledge  is  not  continuous, 
but  is  broken  by  several  transverse  ridges  with  answering 
depressions,  which  indicate,  we  suppose,  the  points  where 
the  ends  of  the  inclined  strata  would  be  found  as  they  lie 
overlapping  one  another.  There  are  four  of  these  irregular 


ridges,  the  chief  of  them  crossing  the  park  diagonally, 
and  the  greatest  elevation  will  be  found  in  the  central, 
westerly,  and  north-westerly  portions.  In  the  Lower  1'ark 
were  two  swampy  valleys  lying  between  three  of  these 
ridges,  and  into  these  h:i<  l>een  collected  all  the  surface- 
ilrainagc,  with  the  happy  result  of  producing  two  sheets 
of  water — one,  the  smaller,  a  picturesque  pond  with  steep 
rocky  banks  intermingled  with  patches  of  grass  and  shrub- 
bery ;  the  other  a  sheet  of  water  nearly  twenty  acres  in 
extent,  the  view  across  which  from  the  most  favorable 
point  is  of  considerable  breadth,  and  entirely  unbroken 
for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  ridge  that  divides 
these  two  valleys  has  been  treated  with  great  skill.  One 
large  boggy  tract  has  been  filled  in  to  an  average  depth 
of  two  feet,  all  the  rocks  that  stuck  out  of  the  ground  have 
been  removed  by  blasting,  and  some  large  adjoining  ledges 
reduced  in  the  same  way,  and  the  depressions  filled  up;  so 
that  there  have  been  secured  thirty  acres  of  level,  or  but 
slightly  undulating,  ground.  East  of  this  fine  green  ex- 
tends another  level  space  eighty  rods  in  length  and  twelve 
in  width,  separated  from  the  first  by  a  carriage-drive. 
This  tract  is  occupied  by  a  broad  walk,  with  two  rows  of 


American  elms  on  each  side,  called  "The  Mall,"  which 
leads  directly  to  the  Terrace,  the  chief  attraction  to  most 
persons  in  this  portion  of  the  park,  and  which  we  shall 
presently  describe. 

These  are  the  main  features  of  the  landscape  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  Central  Park — the  "  Lower  Park,"  as 
it  is  conveniently  called — but  the  designers  have  known 
how  to  introduce  great  variety  in  the  treatment,  and  they 
have  been  so  successful  that  this  portion  of  the  grounds 
must  long  be  the  favorite  with  the  general  public  over  the 
less  finished  and  more  natural  upper  half. 

To  the  Lower  Park  there  are  nine  entrances.  Four  of 
these  are  on  the  southern  side,  answering  to  the  four  ave- 
nue's that  touch  the  park  there — viz.  the  Fifth,  the  Sixth, 
the  Seventh,  and  the  Eighth.  Of  these  the  Sixth  and 
Seventh  stop  at  the  park,  while  the  Fifth  and  Eighth  con- 
tinue along  its  eastern  aud  western  sides  respectively.  Of 
the  five  other  entrances,  three  are  on  the  Fifth  avenue  at 
Sixty-fourth,  Seventy-second,  and  Seventy-ninth  streets — 
although  that  at  Sixty-fourth  street  is  rather  an  entrance 
to  the  Museum  than  to  the  park  proper — and  two  are  on 
the  Kighth  avenue,  at  Scventv-s.econd  and  Seventy-ninth 
streets,  opposite,  as  will  be  noticed,  two  of  the  gates  on  the 
Fifth  avenue.  These  entrances  are  at  present  merely  open- 
ings in  the  boundary-wall,  and  as  the  erection  of  formal 
gateways  is  a  very  unimportant  feature,  so  far  as  the  decora- 
tion of  the  park  is  concerned,  and  practically  is  a  mutter 
of  very  little  importance,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  bo 
put  off  for  some  considerable  time  longer,  until  the  growth 
of  public  culture  shall  make  good  taste  in  the  design  more 
certain  than  probably  could  be  hoped  for  now.  Whoever 
is  in  the  habit  of  using  the  park,  not  merely  as  a  place  of 
recreation,  but  as  an  episode  in  his  daily  walk  to  his  place 
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of  business,  or  as  an  introduction  to  the  long  ride  thither 


in  the  cars  or  omnibus,  or  whoever,  having  no  such  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  it,  has  examined  a  plan  of  it, 
must  have  remarked  with  how  much  skill  the  walks  are 
arranged  to  unite  the  different  entrances  and  to  lead  to 
places  of  interest.  There  is  no  twisting  and  winding  of 
the  paths  nnd  drives  merely  for  the  sake  of  irregularity. 
Every  path  and  drive  has  a  well-defined  purpose :  it  xinites 
two  points  or  leads  to  some  thing  it  is  supposed  will  in- 
terest the  visitor.  In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  walks  and  drives  lead  in,  for  it  is  plainly 
to  be  desired  that  the  attention  of  those  who  come  to  the 
park  should  not  be  drawn  to  the  boundaries  any  more  than 
can  bo  avoided.  The  park  is  so  narrow  in  proportion  to  its 
length  that  no  skill  will  avail  to  hide  the  defect  altogether; 
for  though  the  planting-out  of  the  walls  is  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  time,  the  houses  could  never  be  planted-out.  People 
who  build  on  the  Fifth  and  Eighth  avenues  arc  determined 
that  their  houses  shall  command  the  park  from  their  win- 
dows, and,  lest  the  trees  should  shut  out  their  view,  they 
build  their  houses  so  high  as  to  make  that  danger  impos- 
sible, and  with  a  superfluous  caution  set  turrets  on  their 
roofs.  It  is  a  misfortune,  but  it  is  now  too  late  to  avoid 
it,  that  in  time  the  park  will  be  shut  in  by  a  nearly  solid 
wall  of  city  houses.  This  was  easy  to  foresee,  and  it  was 
so  manifest  an  objection  to  the  site  that  it  ought  to  have 
been  taken  into  serious  consideration.  However,  the  men 
who  designed  the  park  were  of  a  practical  turn,  and  crying 
after  spilt  milk  wns  not  in  their  books;  they  made  the  best 
they  could  of  what  they  had.  They  drew  the  walks  and 
drives  as  much  as  possible  towards  the  long  axis  of  the 
park,  and  kept  the  striking  points  of  interest  mainly  on 
the  same  line.  Yet  they  so  contrived  it  that  there  should 
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bo  also  a  circuit-drive  for  MM-  pleasure  of  those  who  should  j  scats  and  benches  anil  capacious  fixed  tables  for  the  ac- 

conie  to  tin-  park  nithrr  fur  e\er--i-e  than  t»r  si^'hi  -.-erin^,  oommodation  of  children   aii'l   their  nurses;  the  Swings, 

and  uh</  uiMiM  naturally  prefer  :i -  I"-  <>(••.  and,  near  both  these,  tin-  Dairy,  where  a  good  plaiu  lunch 

Along  tliisccniral  line  '<i  'the  I, oner  l'nrk,then,  are  found  may  always  be    had,  with   cx.-ell,  nt    milk;    then,  pausing 

tho    Children's   .Shelter,  I  ti-nt    of  rustic  wood-  under   the    Marble    .\reh»a\.  we    n-aeh    tin-    Mull  with   tho 

work,  handsome,  solid,  well-enntri  ved,  with   abundance  of   I  statues  of  Shakspcare  and  "Tin-  ln<li;in  Hunter"  by  Ward 


^Btatiics  of  which  any  park  in  the  world  might  be  justly 
proud;  farther  mi,  the  Casino,  a  restaurant  close  by  the 
Carriage-concourse,  whore  horses  and  carriages  wait  while 
theirowners  walk  about,  or  take  refreshments  ax  they  listen 
to  the  music  in  the  pretty  Pavilion  sitting  under  the  Vine- 
trellis,  whioh  is  rather  atVecfedly  called  in  the  latest  report 
"tho  Pergola" — an  Italian  name  for  the  thing.  We  notice 
a  slight  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners  to  give 
fine  names  to  common  things.  For  our  part,  we  should 


like  to  get  rid  of  such  names  as  Casino,  Carrousel,  Per- 
gola, Concourse,  Esplanade.  Plaza,  liclvcdero,  anil  to  have 
in  their  places  plain  Knglii-h  titles.  Perhaps  ''Casino" 
and  "Esplanade"  are  naturali/e  I,  or  at  least  well  enough 
understood  to  be  allowed,  but  for  the  rest  we  arc  sure  it 
would  be  better  to  take  more  homely  names.  Finally,  we 
have,  near  the  centre  of  the  park,  the  Terrace,  thus  far,  the 
only  instance  in  our  country  of  that  treatment  of  a  bluff  or 
of  a  hillside  sloping  to  a  level  ground  which  is  so  common 


- 
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in  Europe,  and  which,  as  an  opportunity,  has  been  made 
M  much  of-  by  t'oreiL-n  Ian. Iseape- gardeners.  When  well 
treated  it  is  VCM  etl'eetive  ami  very  popular.  Evervbodv 
likes  "a  view"  (and  many  a  mistake  in  boon-building 
and  in  botMe-bujina  has  been  made  under  the  impression 
that  if  a  thing  is  desirable  now  and  then,  it  is  desirable 


always) :  and  one  that  is  obtained,  not  by  climbing,  but  by 
walking  to  the  cd'.'c  "1  a  terrace  ur  out  upon  a  balcony, 
owes  some  of  tho  pleasure  that  it  gives  to  its  unexp- 
ness.  The  Terrace  at  the  park  is  small  ami  insignificant, 
of  course,  compared  with  tlmse  at  St.  tterinain,  at  Meudon, 
or  at  Perugia;  but  few  modern  public  parks  have  to  fine  a 
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one.  It  looks  out  upon  the  Lake,  a  handsome  irregular 
piece  of  water  always  alive  with  boats,  and  across  it  to  the 
Ramble.  It  consists  of  two  flights  of  ample  steps  of  light- 
colored  freestone,  with  noble  ramps,  elaborately  sculptured 
with  arabesques  of  birds  and  flowers,  and  with  rail?  equally 
handsome  terminating  in  stone  pedestal-posts,  which  will 
at  some  distant  day  be  the  support  of  statues.  All  the 
railings  that  enclose  the  Terrace  are  similar  in  design  to 
the  stair-rails,  though  the  carving  in  no  two  of  the  panels  is 
alike;  and  wherever  the  design  calls  for  them  the  pedestal- 
posts  are  repeated,  so  that,  if  ever  they  are  all  crowned 
with  statues,  the  effect  ought  to  be  singularly  imposing. 
The  only  obstacle  to  one's  complete  enjoyment  of  the  Ter- 
race at  a  terrace  is  the  fact  that  it  is  crossed  by  a  carriage- 
drive  ;  but  it  is  only  on  very  crowded  days  that  this  can 
make  it  dangerous  or  troublesome  to  pass  directly  from  the 
Mall  to  the  platform  that  overlooks  the  Lake.  The  lower 
level  is  reached  either  by  passing  underneath  the  carriage- 
drive  through  a  well-lighted  and  prettily  decorated  hall,  or 
by  crossing  the  drive  ami  descending  the  steps  above  al- 


luded  to.  People  take  one  or  the  other  as  convenience  or 
inclination  prompts,  but  here,  as  everywhere  in  the  park,  it 
has  been  made  impossible  for  accidents  to  occur  to  pedes- 
trians unless  by  their  own  fault.  The  carriage-drives, 
horseback-drives,  and  walks  are  kept  distinct  through- 
out, mid  :it  convenient  points,  wherever  it  has  been  found 
necessary,  the  walks  arc  carrie'l  over  or  under  the  drive. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  park  where  a  child  or  an  old  person 
or  an  invalid  cannot  move  about  in  safety  by  simply  keep- 
ing to  the  walks;  and  there  are  several  points  in  the  park 
where  areas  of  considerable  extent  have  been  arranged 
with  a  particular  view  to  the  complete  security  of  all  per- 
sons, whether  young  or  old,  who  come  to  amuse  themselves 
with  playing  or  strolling  about,  unconfined  by  formal 
pathway.".  Such  arc  "the  Ball-ground,"  "the  Green/' 
"the  Children's  Quarter"  near  the  "Dairy,"  and  the 
"Ramble."  The  "Mall,"  too,  ;md  the  "Esplanade"  are 
capital  places  for  children  and  nurses;  they  may  spend  the 
whole  day  here  without  interruption,  and  refreshments 
may  be  had  close  at  hand  in  the  Casino. 


These  are  the  principal  points  to  be  noted  in  the  Lower 
Park,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ramble,  which,  to  many 
people,  is,  and  must  always  be,  one  of  the  pleasantest 
i'eatures  of  the  place.  It  is  a  rocky  hill  that  rises  from  the 
northern  side  of  the  Lake,  and  which  the  art  of  the  land- 
scape-gardener has  transformed  from  barrenness  into  rural 
beauty.  Pretty  walks  run  in  every  direction,  with  good 
seats  conveniently  placed  ;  and  what  with  abundant  shrub- 
bery, charmingly  varied  in  character,  and  allowed  to  grow 
as  freely  as  it  will,  a  plenty  of  the  commonest,  wild  flowers, 
and  a  running  stream  where  ducks  of  the  finer  breeds  and 
a  crane  or  two  to  pique  curiosity  have  their  quarters,  there 
arc  not  many  places  near  the  city  where  so  much  of  the 
charm  of  wildness  may  be  enjoyed  as  in  these  few  acres. 
Our  wild  birds  of  this  region  build  and  breed  freely  here, 
and  before  "the  Ring"  entered  on  their  brief  but  dis- 
astrous rule  quail  were  abundant.  But  these  men,  who 
were  as  ignorant  in  all  practical  matters  connected  with 
the  proper  management  of  the  park  grounds  as  they  were 
in  matters  of  taste,  cut  away  a  great  deal  of  the  under- 
brush, much  of  which  had  been 
carefully  planted,  and  all  of  it 
encouraged  to  grow.  Many 
of  the  trees,  too,  that  feat  In-red 
naturally  to  the  ground,  and 
whose  growth  no  one,  with 
any  knowledge  of  what  con- 
stitutes beauty  in  a  tree,  would 
think  for  a  moment  of  inter- 
fering with,  have  been  depriv- 
ed of  their  lower  branches. 
Trees  such  as  the  a?h,  the  elm, 
the  lime,  and  the  beech,  with 
almost  all  the  Coni ferae — firs, 
pines,  spruces,  and  hemlocks — • 
have  this  beautiful  habit  of 
feathering  to  the  ground  ;  and 
perhaps  there  is  no  surer  test 
of  the  mere  cit  than  the  liking 
he  has  for  trimming  up  the 
lower  limbs,  thus  depriving 
the  tree  not  only  of  a  chief 
beauty,  but  of  a  feature  essen- 
tial to  its  well-being,  for,  as  is 
often  seen,  a  tree,  especially 
if  it  be  an  evergreen  called 
upon  to  support  a  weight  of 
snow  or  to  resist  a  strong  wind, 
will  succumb  if  by  the  cutting 
away  of  its  broad  base  all  the 
weight  has  been  thrown  to  the 
top.  And  these  limbs,  once 
removed,  are  never  supplied 
again,  so  that  the  loss  is  ir- 
remediable. The  pranks  of 
"the  Ring"  in  the  park  were 
wild  and  various,  but  in  noth*- 
ingdid  they  offend  so  seriously 
as  in  this  matter.  One  of  the 
immediate  results  has  been  that 
the  quail  and  many  other  birds, 
who  depend  upon  the  shelter 
afforded  by  the  lower  branches 
of  these  trees  and  by  the  un- 
derbrush, have  either  died  or 
left  for  other  places  where 
"  Rings  "  are  unknown,  or  too 
^_^^^^  well  known  to  be  allowed  to 
niedillf  with  public  interests. 

The  Ramble  is  laid  out,  as 
we  have  said,  upon  a  hill- 
side, and  this  hill  has  been  tunnelled  to  admit  the  passage 
of  one  of  those  traffic-roads  that  make  so  important  a  fea- 
ture  in  the  design  of  the  park.  The  park,  lying  as  it  will 
in  the  midst  of  a  thickly  populated  region,  ought  not,  it  is 
evident,  to  lay  itself  open  to  the  charge  of  being  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  daily  business  of  the  neighboring  region;  and 
this  was  plainly  seen  by  the  designers,  who  also  saw,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  of  equal  importance  that  the  traffic  of  the 
neighborhood  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  obtrude  itself 
upon  the  park.  The  ingenuity  which  has  met  both  diffi- 
culties and  both  wants,  as  they  have  been  met  by  the 
traffic-road,  is  its  own  best,  commendation.  Four  of  these 
roads  cross  the  park,  uniting,  E.  and  W.,  Hixty-iif'th, 
Seventy-ninth.  Eighty-fifth,  and  Ninety-seventh  streets,  re- 
spectively. They  are  only  so  much  curved  as  has  been 
found  necessary  to  accommodate  them  to  the  surfaces  of 
the  park,  nor  are  they  sunk  any  farther  than  is  made  ne- 
cessary by  the  same  conditions.  Indeed,  it  is  not  correct 
to  say  that  they  are  ever  sunk  at  all,  the  road-bed  being 
always  on  a  level  with  the  avenues  that  bound  the  park ; 
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they  only  appear  in  certain  cases  to  be  sunk  because  they 
cut  through  rising  ground.  They  arc  paved,  lighted,  and 
provided  with  sidewalks  like  ordinary  streets,  and  they 

are  in  common  UHC  us  traffic-roads,  though  not  o!  i 

the  extent  that  they  will  be  when  llie  region  about  the 
(Vnlnil  I'jtk  l<cc. uiirs  more  densch •  populated.  The  object 
of  the  designers  has  been  to  make  them  completely  inde- 
pendent ul'the  park  a^  _-ronnd,  and  they  arc^o; 
in<l«'cd.  in  unly  a  few  ca.-cs  can  they  bo  entered  at  all  from 
tin'  paik.  except  where  their  terminations  arc  coincident 
with  the  park  gateways,  and  in  no  case  can  they  be  so  en- 


tered by  carriages.     The  gate*  that  here  anil  there  com- 
municate with   them  are  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  rub- 
bish or  the  bringing  in  of  materials.     Thc-c  communica- 
tion- are.  however,  not  tor  the  u.-e  ot  the  public,  and  vi- 
to  the  park  are  not  supposed  to  bo  aware  of  their  cxi-t 
ence.     In  no  instance  do  these  road-  the  surface 

of  the  park  on  a  level  with  the  walk-  and  drive*,  but  al- 
ways under  them  or  over  them — generally  by  the  former 
mode— and  they  are  well  jilanh •*[  out  by  shrubbery  where, 

without  it,  they  would  obtrude  thcni-ch  ,  -  upon  the  \iew. 

The  Ramble  has  a  central  point  of  interest  to  those  w  ho 
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do  not  care  for  the  solitude  and  qviict  that  make  it  attract- 
ive to  so  many,  in  the  Belvedere,  a  picturesque  edifice  com- 
posed of  a  balualradcd  platform,  with  a  tower  from  which 
a  view  of  no  mean  extent  can  be  had  by  those  who  tike  a 
moderate  climb.  The  platform  itself  commands  a  pretty 
view,  into  which  the  rectangular  tank  of  the  smaller  reser- 
voir, on  tin-  edge  of  which  it  is  built,  enters  as  the  most 
important  feature. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  almost  all  the  special  attractions 
of  the  Lower  Park — we  mean  those  apart  from  what  may 
properly  be  called  the  landscape— are  brought  near  the  long 
axis  running  N.  and  S.  This  arrangement  draws  the  main 
body  of  the  visitors  away  from  the  boundaries,  and  thus 
prevents  them  from  being  forced  upon  our  observation.  Yet 
this  result  is  brought  about  quite  naturally  and  without 
effort ;  no  one  perhaps  would  perceive  it  if  his  attention 
were  not  called  to  it.  There  are,  however,  other  points  of 
interest  in  this  Lower  Park,  and  no  doubt  every  year  will 
PIT  the  attractions  more  and  more  distributed,  until  the 
present  centralization  will  be  overcome  and  forgotten. 
There  are  the  collections  of  the  Natural  History  Society, 
temporarily  exhibited  in  the  old  Arsenal  building,  with 
the  cages  near  it — some  exposed  and  some  under  shelter — 
containing  the  animals  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
presented  or  loaned  to  the  city.  The  latent  report  of  the 
eoimuNsioners  informs  us  that  the  collections  of  the  Natu- 
ral History  Society  have  been  open  to  the  public  every 
week-day  during  the  year  ( is;2).  and  that  the  attendance 
on  many  days  may  be  estimated  nt  10,1)110.  By  the  joint 
action  of  the  park  department  ami  the  trustees  of  the 
Museum  two  days  in  eueh  week,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  ure 
reserved  for  special  Mn  dents  and  for  teuehers  and  pupils  of 
publie  schools;  l>y  this  means  opportunities  are  given  for 
lecturing  to  classes  with  abundant  illustration,  and  thcMu- 
M-um  becomes  an  important  part  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  city.  The  collections  are  constantly  increasing 
in  \alue,  partly  by  purchase  and  partly  by  presents  from 
thn-r  uho  are  interested  in  tin-  sucres*  of  the  institution, 
Manlnit  tan  Square,  a  piece  of  ground  lying  between  Eighth 
and  N  intb  avenues  and  between  Se\  en ty -seventh  and 
Eighty-first  streets,  was  some  time  ago  added  to  the  park, 
and  it  is  now  decided  to  carry  out  a  plan  long  contem- 
-1  for  estublMiint:  :i  /oologiral  (JurdiMi  and  a  Museum 
of  Natural  History  upon  this  site.  The  plans  for  the  new 
building  for  the  a.voinmodalion  of  the  Natural  History 
Sni-iety  have  been  already  designed  and  accepted,  and  the 
work  will  be  begun  \vitho*ut  delay.  \Ve  suspect,  however, 
that  it  will  be  found  necessary  tu  establish  the  Zoological 


Garden  in  some  other  place.    Either  institution  would  need 
all  the  room  that  the  square  atfords. 

The  present  collection  of  living  animals  belonging  to  the 
park,  with  those  loaned  to  the  trustees  by  private  owners 
or  by  proprietors  of  travelling-shows,  though  compara- 
tively small,  is  of  great  interest  and  gives  an  immense  deal 
of  pleasure.  The  animals  are  well  housed  and  cared  for 
under  the  direction  of  an  intelligent  keeper,  whose  special 
report  makes  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  trustees.  "The  department  has 
already  received  specimens  of  many  of  the  most  valuable 
foreign  tropical  animals,  and  now  desires  additions  to  its 
collections  of  our  native  species.  Of  the  various  American 
deer,  only  two,  the  common  Virginia  deer  (Cervui  Virgia- 
i'nHi/0)  and  the  American  elk  (  C>  > •'  »*  <'"'j>i<leH«ii),  are  found 
in  the  park.  Specimens  of  the  black-tailed  deer,  the  mule- 
deer,  the  reindeer,  the  Mexican  deer,  the  mooec,  the  cari- 
bou, and  the  prong-horned  antelope  would  be  much  valued. 
Specimens  of  almost  any  of  the  smaller  animals  of  the  Far 
West,  the  squirrels,  gophers,  rabbits,  and  bares,  would  be 
desirable  acquisitions.  Thirteen  species  of  foxes  are  enu- 
merated as  peculiar  to  this  continent,  of  which  but  two, 
the  common  gray  and  red  fox  of  the  East,  have  »s  yet 
reached  the  park.  The  department  usually  pays  the  trans- 
portation-expenses of  animals  given  to  it,  and  it  is  found 
that  when  sent  by  express,  with  proper  directions  as  to  the 
supply  of  air,  water,  and  food,  they  come  by  rail  and  boat 
from  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  country  with  safety." 

The  sheets  of  water  which  in  summer  add  so  much  to  the 
landscape  effect  of  the  park  are  thronged  in  winter  by 
skaters,  for  whose  comfort  and  safety  every  provision  is 
made  by  the  park  authorities.  The  ice  is  flooded,  scraped, 
and  swept  with  great  skill  and  promptness,  information  as 
to  the  state  of  the  ice  is  conveyed  by  signal  to  all  parts  of 
the  city,  temporary  structures  of  wood,  sufficiently  warmed, 
are  provided  for  putting  on  skates  and  for  refreshment, 
and  the  means  of  cheap  and  healthful  exercise  an-  supplied 
to  thousands  of  people,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls. 
A  visitor  who  watches  these  crowds  of  skaters  from  the 
banks  or  from  the  bridge  that  commands  so  wide  a  view 
of  the  lake,  will  surely  be  struck  with  the  good  behavior 
of  the  crowd;  he  will  see  no  rudeness,  no  coarse  manners, 
but  a  general  good-nature  and  civility  :  and  though  the  ex- 
cellent park-police  are  always  on  hand,  they  have  hardly 
ever  any  occasion  to  make  an  arrest,  or  even  to  administer 
a  rebuke. 

The  building  for  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  the  Fine 
Arts  is  to  be  erected  in  the  park  on  the  ground  between 
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the  smaller  reservoir  and  the  Fifth  itvrnuc — a  decision 
greatly  to  bo  regretted,  we  think,  both  because  of  the  effect 
the  building  will  have  of  still  further  closing  up  the  already 
scrimped  communication  on  that  side  betwewtm  Upper  and 
Lower  Parks,  and  from  the  injury  to  the  appearance  of  Ihe 
building  itself,  placed  alongside  or  under  the  shadow  of  ! 
these  immense  water-tanks.  We  have  to  regret  that  lainl 
outside  the  park  could  not  have  been  obtained  on  the  east- 
ern side,  answering  to  Manhattan  Square  on  the  W-,  and 
the  new  Museum  have  been  built  on  that.  Besides  giving 
a  better  ami  freer  site  for  the  building,  it  would  have  given 


greater  apparent  breadth  to  the  park  itself  at  the  point 
near  the  reservoirs,  where  it  presents  an  unfortunately 
cramped  aspect. 

Long  before  the  Central  Park  was  finished — and  in  the 
main  it  may  be  said  to  be  finished  now — it  was  found  too 
small  for  the  immediate  demand  upon  it,  especially  in  the 
w:iy  of  drives  and  horseback  rides:  and  it  \va>  phtin  that 
ampler  provision  must  be  made  for  the  needs  of  the  future. 
What  was  felt  to  be  wanted  was  not  merely  room  for  more 
extended  drives  and  rides  than  arc  possible  within  its  pres- 
ent limits,  but  a  more  continuous  park  accommodation  for 
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the  region  N.  of  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  street,  which 
region  is  rapidly  being  built  up  and  settled.  It  was  felt 
very  early  that  the  park  was  too  far  away  from  the  popu- 
lous part  of  the  city,  too  much  time  was  consumed  merely 
in  getting  to  it,  and  the  approaches  to  it  were  devoid  of  all 
interest  and  variety.  It  has  long  ceased  to  be  possible  to 
control  the  southern  approaches  to  the  park ;  the  land  is 
all  taken  up,  and  is  too  valuable,  but  the  disposition  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  island  is  within  our  own  control, 
and  the  problem,  How  to  provide  for  the  future  in  this 
direction,  has  been  solved  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner 
by  Messrs.  Vaux  and  Olmsted  in  the  Park-way  System. 
(See  PA  UK-WAYS.)  This  system,  if  it  could  have  been 
taken  in  hand  a  little  earlier,  would  have  made  the  park 
begin,  in  fact,  at  Madison  Square,  by  the  simple  plan  of 
changing  Fifth  avenue  or  Broadway  into  a  stately  Mall, 
with  a  plantation  of  trees  along  the  middle,  a  double  car- 
riage-track, a  horseback-ride,  and  ample  sidewalks ;  in 
short,  a  finer  Champs  Elysees.  There  might  easily,  at 
small  expense,  have  been  a  Circus  or  Round  at  Thirty- 
fourth  and  Forty-second  streets.  The  reach  between  Mad- 
ison Square  and  the  Central  Park  having  been  thus  trans- 
formed from  a  dull  walk  between  nearly  unbroken  lines  of 
stone  walls  to  an  open  promenade  for  exercise  and  enjoy- 
ment, the  work  now  in  hand  of  enlarging  and  planting  the 
park-ways  (called  by  the  unmeaning  name  of  "boulevards," 
in  our  New  York  love  of  French  names),  by  which  the 
western  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  island  is  being  saved 
from  the  monotony  uml  meanness  of  the  lower  part,  would 
have  been  only  an  extension  of  the  plan,  and  would  have 
made  the  Central  Park  merely  a  beautiful  incident  in  the 
long  line  of  drives,  rides,  and  walks,  with  delightful  ac- 
companiments of  grass  and  trees,  stretching  from  Madison 
Square  to  the  Westchester  suburb  now  being  laid  out  under 
the  control  and  management  of  the  Park  Commission.  No 
city  in  the  world  would  have  had  such  ample  accommoda- 
tion for  enjoyment  and  exercise — convenient,  too,  to  the 
great  majority  of  her  inhabitants — as  New  York,  if  this 
plan,  once  easy  of  execution,  could  have  been  carried  out. 
The  portion  of  it  that  covers  the  land  S.  of  the  Central 
Park  has  long  ceased  to  be  possible,  but  the  connections  N. 
of  the  park,  between  it  and  the  Westchester  suburb,  arc 
now  being  created,  and  when  finished  will  make  an  era  in 


the  material  and  social  history  of  our  island.  The  plan 
will  be  fully  explained  in  the  article  on  PARK-WAYS;  it 
has  been  thus  cursorily  alluded  to  here  to  show  that  a  need 
widely  felt  and  often  expressed,  of  more  park  accommoda- 
tion, has  been  attentively  considered,  and  that  there  is 
every  prospect  of  its  being  satisfactorily  met,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  island  at  least,  by  those  who  have  the  park  in 
charge. 

The  park  has  been  a  great  civilizcr,  and  its  mission  in 
this  respect  is  only  just  begun.  When  it  was  first  estab- 
lished it  was  the  only  park  in  the  country ;  now  there  are 
a  dozen,  and  there  will  be  more  and  more.  Without  the 
Central  Park  we  should  not  have  had  in  this  generation 
the  Brooklyn  Park,  the  Fairmount  Park  in  Philadelphia — • 
a  noble  undertaking — the  Chicago  Park;  nor  would  those 
stupendous  projects  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  Park  and  the 
Park  of  the  Great  Canon  of  the  Yellowstone  have  been 
conceived  and  carried  out.  Indeed,  they  are  Gargantna's 
play-grounds,  and  make  Hyde  Park  and  Versailles  look 
pinched  and  mean.  They  have  been  laughed  at  as  bits  of 
brag,  but,  in  truth,  they  are  the  merest  good  sense  and  wise 
provision,  with  no  trace  of  exaggeration.  Would  that  the 
founders  of  New  York  could  have  so  looked  ahead,  even 
fifty  years  ago !  Would  that  we  ourselves  could  look  ahead 
in  season,  and,  forecasting  the  time  when  our  city  shall 
cover  the  lower  half  of  Westchester  county,  seize  promptly 
on  at  least  3000  acres  (the  area  of  the  Philadelphia  Park) 
of  that  region. 

We  must  not  forget  that  if  it  was  a  great  piece  of  good- 
fortune  to  get  the  Central  Park  at  all — and  who  can 
doubt  it? — it  was  an  inestimable  happiness  that  it  was  en- 
trusted to  the  hands  that  have  made  it  what  we  see  it. 
New  York  can  never  honor  the  men  enough  who,  with  the 
exception  of  a  brief  time  of  nightmare,  when  ''the  Ring" 
tried  to  make  it  their  stye,  have  cared  for  it  with  disin- 
terested devotion  from  the  beginning.  They  deserve  our 
gratitude  for  this,  that,  in  a  dark  time,  when  public  honor, 
and  even  common  honesty  in  public  men,  seemed  thrown 
overboard,  they  helped  us  to  support  our  self-respect,  and 
to  make  a  return  to  better  things  seem  possible  by  keeping 
steadily  in  view  the  sight  of  at  least  one  civic  department 
administered  with  good  sense,  economy,  and  honesty,  and 
with  a  single  eye  to  the  public  good.  CLARENCE  COOK. 
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<  i  n'lriil  Point,  iv  township  of  Goodhue  co.,  Minn. 
l'..|..  KJii. 

Ccn'triil  I'rov'nirr-,  The,  one  nf  tin-  great  admin- 
istrate divisions  of  British  ln<l  •  ''  d  between 
hit.  is J and  -'I  N..  iiml  between  Inn.  77  and  SI  K.  Area, 
M'.VJS  sijnnre  null's.  They  were  torrncd  into  a  chief  com- 
missioiiciship  ill  isiil,  mnl  they  ar"  divided  intu  lour  i-mn- 
missiunerships  :ntil  iiiiicteci;  di-tr>''ts.  The  lim-  of  railway 
connect ini;  llomliav  wilh  ralcntta  passes  through  lhe-e 
pro\  hires,  anil  lias  complete!  V  ;illeivd  the  condition  III"  lilt! 
eountiv.  which,  up  to  (he  linn-  \\ln-n  it  was  formed  into  ll 
chid '  conimi--iuncr.lnp.  '  iiiikiinwn.  The  traffic 
that  passes  through  tin-  capital.  .Inhhiilporc.  is  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  ciiy  in  India,  except  Bombay.  Tin'  reve- 
nue of  (hi-  provlQew  in  IM'I'.I  7u  amounted  to  £l,(M:;.'Xi  I. 
Pup.  in  I.S71,  7,'.i*7,t7«. 

Cen'tral  Bqaare, » jKMt-vilhgc  "f  Hastings  town-hip, 

(>>ui"_'o   ''"..  N.  Y.,  ill  tin'    OfOUing   "I    tin-    Ni-w   \urk    anil 
o-wego  Miillainl  ami  the  S\  rn"use  Northern  II.  KB.     Pup. 

Ccn'tral  Vil'laj;c>,  a  post-villain'  of  Windham  co., 
Cunn..  is  on  tin-  Bo-ton  Hartford  anil  Krir  K.  K..  L'II  niilrs 
N.  \.  I'.,  ul'  Nnrwirh.  It  is  on  tin-  Moosup  River,  at  or 
near  its  entrance  into  the  Quincl.aug.  It  has  water-power 
and  a  nuni'icr  ot  rotton  mill-.  Pup.  about  2000. 

Cen'tre,  or  Center  [Or.  «.VTI>OK;  Lat.  centrum],  orig- 
inally ii  "  puinl ;"  hence  tin-  jioint  ul'  a  compass  which  re- 
mains fixed  while  the  other  is  moved  round  to  describe  a 
Tin'  centre  of  a  circle  is  a  point  within  it  equally 
distant  from  CMTV  part  of  the  circumference.  The  centre 
of  a  sphere  is  a  point  equally  distant  from  every  point  of 
tin-  surface.  In  war,  tho  term  <-rntre  is  applied  to  the  main 
body  of  an  army  located  between  the  two  wings.  In  French 
politics  the  I'nttrr  is  used  to  designate  a  party  of  moderate 
royalists  or  conservatives  who  support  a  policy  intermediate 
between  that  of  the  Druit,  "  right,  and  that  of  the  Gauche, 
'•  l.-t't." 

Cen'tre,  a  county  which  is  the  moat  central  part  of 
Pennsylvania.  Area,  Illuil  square  miles.  It  is  partly 
bounded  on  the  N.  W.  hy  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquc- 
hnnna.  and  is  intersected  hy  Bald  Ka^le  ( 'reek.  The  sur- 
face if  diversified  by  several  ridges,  one  of  which  is  called 
ISald  Eagle  Mountain.  The  soil  of  tho  valleys  is  fertile. 
Grain,  hay,  butter,  wool,  and  potatoes  are  tho  chief  crops. 
A  mong  the  inanufiieturcs  are  those  of  flour,  lumber,  leather, 
carriages,  harnesses,  etc.  Coal,  iron,  and  limestone  abound. 
This  county  is  traversed  by  the  railroad  which  connects 
Lookharcn  with  Tyrone.  Capital,  Bellcfonte.  Pop.  34,418. 

Cen'tre,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Cherokee  CO.,  Ala.,  is 
near  the  Coos:i  River,  about  140  miles  N.  by  K.  from  Mont- 
1  y.  near  a  steamhoat  landing.    It  has  two  churches,  an 
'iy,  and  one  newspaper-office. 

W.  C.  STIFF,PITB."  CHEROKEE  ADVERTISER." 

Centre, a  township  of  Polk  co.,  Ark.    Pop.  (114. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Prairie  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  772. 

Centre,  a  township  of  S.  l.a-tinn  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  1903. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Sacramento  CO.,  Cal.     Pop.  461. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Bonne  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  .1885. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Dearborn  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  4699. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Delaware  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  4375. 

Centre,  a  township  of  tirant  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  2iill. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Green i.,  Ind.      Pop.  1870. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Hancock  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  3495. 

Centre,  a  town-hip  of  llemlrieks  co.,  Ind.  Pop.  27!i."i. 

Centre,  a  post-township  of  Howard  co.,  Ind.  Pop. 
2857. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Jennings  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  2633. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Lake  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1932. 

Centre,  a  township  of  La  Porte  co.,  Ind.      Pop.  1 1  17. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Marion  oo.,  Ind.     Pop.  4274. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Marshall  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  4830. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Martin  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1170. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Porter  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  i:;[.i  I. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Po.-ey  co..  Ind.     Pop.  tM, 

rentro,  a  township  of  Ripley  co..  Ind.     Pop.  l.'isi. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Hush  en..  Ind.     Pop.  lill.'i. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Starkeco.,  Ind.     Pop. 

Centre,  a  township  of  St.  Joseph's  eo.,  Ind.    Pop.  717. 
Centre,  a  township  of  I'nion  co..  Ind.      Pop.  1  IM. 
Centre,  a  township  of  Vandcrburgh  co.,  Ind.  P.  1689. 
Centre,  a.  township  of  Wayne  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  L's.'i.'i. 
Centre,  a  township  of  Allamakeo  co.,  In.     Pop.  mis. 
Centre,  a  township  of  Appanoosc  co.,  la.     Pop.  1723. 


Centre,  a  township  of  (V.lar  <•«.,  In.     Pop. 

Centre,  a  town-hip  ot    Clinton  go.,   la.      Pop.   I. '17. 

Centre,  a  township  of   Ilrratnr  eo..   la.      p..p 

Centre,  a  town.-hip  of   Jluhuquc  eo.,   la.       Pup.    ll),'!9. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Knmu  tt  co..  la.      Pop.  I  HI. 

Centre,  a  township  of  r'ayeitc  co..  In.     pop.  .,o|. 

Centre,  a  township  of  (intlnie  eo..  la.      Pop.  924. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Henry  go.,  la.      Pop.  0310. 

Centre,  u  township  of  Monona  co.,  la.     Pop.  138. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Pottawattamio  oo.,  la,     P.  528. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Wapello  co.,  la.     Pop.  h.'.i.;. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Winnchago  co.,  la.     Pop.  l:;i!. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Atchieon  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  1605. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Doniphan  co.,  Kan.    Pup.  2248. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Lyon  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  120. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Marion  co..  Kan.     Pup 

Centre,  a  township  of  Wilson  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  855. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Buchanan  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1918. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Dade  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1568. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Greene  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1681. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Hickory  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1215. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Knox  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2416. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Rails  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  726. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Vornon  co.,  Mo.     Pup.  L'lin.':. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Camdcn  co.,  N.  J.     Pop.  1718. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Chatham  00.,  \.  <'.     Pup.  1255. 

Centre,  tt  township  of  Stanley  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1065. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Carroll  co.,  0.     Pop.  1227. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Columbiana  co.,  0.     Pop.  2895. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Guernsey  co.,  0.     Pop.  1016. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Mercer  co.,  0.     Pop.  1255. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Monroe  co.,  0.     Pop.  2585. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Morgan  co.,  0.     Pop.  1353. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Noble  co.,  0.     Pop.  1703. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Williams  co.,  0.     Pop.  1628. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Wood  co.,  0.     Pop.  133L 

Centre,  a  township  of  Berks  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1529. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Butler  co.,  Pa.     Pup.  843. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Columbia  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1322. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Greene  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1777. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Indiana  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1555. 

Centre,  a  post-township  of  Perry  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1121. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Snydcr  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  885. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Oconee  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1910. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Kichland  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1124. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Fnuquier  co..  Va.     Pop.  4.">5C>. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Calhunn  co.,  West  Va.     P.  520. 

Centre,  a  townshio  of  (nlmore  co.,  West  Va.     P.  1201. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Wetzcl  co.,  W,  st  V».     P.  1336. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Wyoming  co.,  West  Va.    P.  622. 

Centre,  a  township  of  Outagamic  co.,  Wis.     P.  1201. 

Centre,  a  post-township  of  Rock  co.,  Wis.   Pop.  1064. 

Cen'tre  Col'lege,  Danville,  Ky.,  was  chartered  as  a 
State  institution  in  1819.  An  amendment  to  the  charter 
gave  the  control  of  the  school  to  the  Presbyterian  synod 
of  Kentucky,  upon  condition  of  synod's  paying  $20. into 
towards  the  endowment.  Tho  condition  was  fulfilled,  and 
Centre  College  became  a  synodical  school  in  1831.  Tho 
following  list  gives  the  names  of  its  jin  sidcnts  and  the 
dates  of  their  election:  Rev.  Samuel  Kindlay  (pro  t 
1M'2:  P.ev.  .1.  Chamberlain.  I>.  I'..  l«Bj  He>.  D.  •'.  Proc- 
tor, D.  D.  (pro  tern.),  18211;  Hev.  Gideon  Blackburn.  I).  !>.. 
1827;  Rev.  J.  C.  Young,  1».  !>..  ISIIO;  H.v.  I,.  W.  Green, 
D.  D.,  1857;  Rev.  W.  L.  Brwkinridgc.  J>.  D..  l>r,:;:  cirmond 
Beatty,  1, !,.!>..  1872.  Vndcr  the  Ion;-'  presidency  of  Dr. 
YOIHIH  the  college  rose  to  great  eminence  among  Western 
schools.  It  retained  both  its  numbers  and  reputation  until 
the  civil  war,  when  the  number  of  students  was  reduced 
from  200  to  less  than  .">».  The  close  of  the  war  did  not 
bring  peace  to  the  Church.  The  synod  of  Kentucky  was 
rent  asunder,  the  larger  body  juinii  g  the  Southern  Presby- 
terian Church — the  smaller,  nnd  with  it  Centre  College, 
adhering  to  the  General  Assembly.  Litigation  ensued,  and 
all  the  courts,  both  State  and  Keileral.  decided  that  tho 

ilily  had  the  rightful  iirol.      Amid-t  this  litigation 

(nuw  elusedt  the  number  of  students  steadily  inrn  ased.  the 
la-t  annual  catalogue  giving  a  roll  of  HI,  with  a  trninini;- 
school  of  !>5  pupils:  total.  Isii.  Centre  Colletfi-  aims  to 
give  simply  a  liberal  education.  The  college  course  em- 
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braces  the  usual  curriculum,  along  with  special  advantages 
Cor  acquiring  the  leading  languages  of  modern  Europe. 
Other  features  of  interest  are  a  four  years'  course  of  lectures 
on  the  history,  structure,  and  literature  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  a  daily  lecture  by  the  professor  of  ethics  on 
biblical  themes  or  on  subjects  relating  to  the  development 
of  a  true  Christian  manhood.  Students  find  boarding  in 
private  families.  The  village  is  quiet  and  healthful,  and 
there  is  a  high  degree  of  culture  among  the  citizens.  Tui- 
tion to  ministers'  sons  and  young  men  of  limited  means  is 
$5,  to  all  others  $50.  The  faculty  consists  of  a  president, 
vice-president,  and  seven  other  instructors.  The  libraries 
of  the  college  contain  about  8000  volumes.  Facilities  for 
instruction  in  the  sciences  arc  good  and  increasing.  The 
alumni  at  the  close  of  1872  numbered  754.  Among  them 
are  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  land.  The 
college  year  begins  the  first  Monday  in  September,  and 
closes  the  last  Thursday  in  June.  The  endowment  yield- 
ing an  income  amounts  to  about  $140,000;  the  buildings 
and  grounds  are  estimated  at  $75,000  additional. 

ORMOND  BEATTY. 

Cen'tre  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Martin  co.,  Minn. 
Pop.  377. 

Centre  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Jasper  co.,  Mo. 
Pop.  765. 

Cen'tre  Grove,  a  township  of  Dickinson  co.,  la. 
Pop.  283. 

Centre  Grove,  a  township  of  Guilford  co.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  1110. 

Cen'tre  Hall,  a  post-village  of  Centre  co.,  Pa.  It  has 
one  weekly  newspaper. 

Cen'tre  Har'bor,  a  post-township  of  Bclknap  co., 
N.  II.,  37  miles  N.  of  Concord,  on  Lake  Winnipiseogce,  is  a 
place  of  summer  resort.  It  is  visited  by  the  steamboats 
which  ply  on  the  lake,  and  is  noted  for  its  fine  scenery. 
Pop.  446. 

Cen'tre  of  Grav'ity,  the  point  in  a  body  which  is  al- 
ways in  the  line  of  the  resultant  of  the  weights  of  all  the 
particles  composing  that  body,  no  matter  in  what  position 
the  body  be  placed.  Each  particle  of  a  body  held  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth  is  acted  upon  by  gravitation,  and 
we  may  look  upon  the  gravitation  of  each  particle  as  being 
one  of  a  system  of  parallel  forces,  and  the  gravitation  of 
the  whole  as  a  resultant  of  those  forces.  Whatever  be  the 
direction  of  these  forces  with  respect  to  the  mass,  the  re- 
sultant will  always  pass  through  a  lixed  point  within  the 
mass,  which  point  is  the  centre  of  gravity  for  the  body. 
Every  mass  which  is  supported  above  the  earth  must  have 
its  centre  of  gravity  so  placed  that  a  line  drawn  from  it 
perpendicularly  downward  will  fall  within  the  base;  other- 
wise the  body  will  fall.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  many 
bodies  may  be  found  by  geometrical  rules,  but  with  the 
supposition  that  the  bodies  are  of  homogeneous  or  uniform 
specific  gravity — a  condition  which  is  not  often  found  ex- 
actly fulfilled  in  practice. 

Cen'tre  of  IHag'nitnde,  The,  is  a  point  so  situated 
that  all  straight  lines  passing  through  it,  and  terminated 
by  the  circumference  or  superficies  of  the  figure  or  surface, 
are  bisected  in  it. 

Cen'tre  Point,  a  post-village  of  Washington  township, 
Linn  co.,  la.  Pop.  443. 

Cen'treport,  a  post-village  of  Huntington  township, 
Suffolk  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Northport  branch  of  the  Long 
Island  R.  R.,  37  miles  from  New  York. 

Cen'tre  Star,  a  post-township  of  Lauderdalc  co.,  Ala. 
Pop.  1627. 

Cen'tre  Vil'lage,  a  post-village  of  Colesvillc  township, 
Broome  eo.,  X.  Y.,  <m  the  Susquehanua  River,  hits  an  ex- 
tensive tannery.  Pop.  146. 

Cen'treville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Bibb  eo.,  Ala., 
on  the  Cahawba  River,  at  the  Lower  Falls,  38  miles  S.  10. 
of  Tuscaloosa.  Pop.  of  Centreville  township.  12S5. 

Centreville,  a  village  in  Hamdcn  township.  New  Ha- 
ven co..  Conn.,  on  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton  R.  R., 
about  li  miles  .X.  of  New  Haven.  It  has  manufactures  of 
various  kinds. 

Centreville,  a  post-village  of  St.  Clair  co.,  111.,  7  miles 
S.  S.  E.  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  St.  Louis  and  Cairo  and  the 
Illinois  and  St.  Louis  R.  Rs.  It  has  two  steam  flouring 
mills.  Coal  is  mined  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  1116. 

Centreville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Wayne  co.,  Ind., 
on  the  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  It.  I!..  5  miles 
W.  of  Richmond.  It  has  a  female  college,  a  national  bank, 
anil  <>ne  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  1077. 

Centreville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Appanoose  co., 
la.,  on  the  Chicago  :tnd  South-western  R.  R..  125  miles  W. 
S.  W.  of  Muscatine.  It  has  a  national  bank  and  two  news- 


faper-offices.  It  is  the  present  terminus  of  the  Missouri 
o\va  and  Nebraska  Railway,  has  a  fine  court-house,  sev- 
eral ehurehes  in  process  of  building,  and  manufactures  of 
various  kinds.  It  is  underlaid  with  an  abundant  supply 
of  coal  of  very  fine  quality.  Pop.  1037.  ED.  OF  "  CITI/KN." 

Centreville,  a  post-township  of  Linn  co.,  Kan.  Pop. 
1034. 

Centreville,  a  township  of  Ncosho  co.,  Kan.  Pop. 
889. 

Centreville,  a  post-village  and  seaport  in  Barnstablo 
tnwr.ship,  Barustablc  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  S.  side  of  Capo 
Cod. 

Centreville,  a  township  of  Washington  eo.,  Me.  Pop. 
145. 

Centreville,  a  post-village,  the  shire-town  of  Queen 
Anne  co.,  Md.,  30  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Annapolis,  in  a 
township  of  the  same  name,  situated  in  a  large  peach- 
growing  region.  Steamboats  leave  twiee  a  day  for  Balti- 
more.' It  has  an  academy,  an  agricultural  implement  fac- 
tory, a  foundry,  and  two  newspapers.  It  is  the  terminus 
of  the  Queen  Anne's  and  Kent  It.  R.  Pop.  of  township, 
5360;  of  village,  915.  ED.  "  OBSF.HVKH." 

Centreville,  a  township  of  Delta  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  86. 

Centreville,  a  twp.  of  Leelenaw  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  939. 

Centreville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  St.  Joseph  co., 
^liel].,  on  Prairie  River  and  on  the  Air-Line  division  of 
the  Central  R.  R.,  132  miles  E.  of  Chicago.  It  has  one 
newspaper-office,  a  large  knitting  factory,  good  schools,  and 
one  national  bank.  Pop.  749. 

ED.  "Sr.  JdsF.i'ii  KKPUBI.ICAX." 

Centreville,  a  post-village  of  Anoka  co.,  Minn.,  on 
the  Lake  Superior  and  ,M ississippi  R.  K.,  17  miks  N.  of 
St.  Paul,  in  a  township  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Rico 
Lakes.  It  is  a  famous  resort  for  sportsmen.  Pop.  of  town- 
ship, 687. 

Centreville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Reynolds  co., 
Mo.,  on  the  West  Fork  of  Black  River,  about  40  miles  'S. 
by  W.  of  Potosi.  Pop.  32. 

.Centreville,  a  township  of  Dixon  co.,  Neb.    Pop.  168. 

Centreville,  a  station  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  on  the 
Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey,  7  miles  from  New  York.  It 
is  a  thriving  place,  inhabited  by  people  doing  business  in 
New  York. 

Centreville,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Allegany 
CO.,  N.  Y.  Pop.  167;  of  township,  1043. 

Centreville,  a  village  of  Portland  township,  Chautau- 
qua  co.,  N.  Y.  Pop.  141. 

Centreville,  a  village  of  Moocrs  township,  Clinton 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  Chazy  River  and  on  the  Ogdensburg  and  Lake 
Champlain  R.  R.,  15  miles  W.  of  Rouse's  Point.  It  has 
three  churches,  and  an  active  trade  and  manufactures. 

Centreville,  a  village  of  Clay  and  Cicero  townships, 
Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.  Pop.  288. 

Centreville,  a  borough  of  Butler  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  366. 

Centreville,  a  post-borough  of  Crawford  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
322. 

Centreville,  a  post-village  of  Warwick  township, 
Kent  co.,  R.  I.,  has  one  national  bank,  and  manufactures 
of  cotton  goods. 

Centreville,  a  township  of  Anderson  CO.,  S.  C.  Pop. 
1880. 

Centreville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Ilickman  co., 
Tenn.,  on  Duck  River,  50  miles  S.  W.  of  Nashville.  P.  175. 

Centreville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Leon  co.,  Tex., 
130  miles  N.  E.  of  Austin  City,  has  one  newspaper.  Pop. 
221. 

Centreville,  a  post-village  of  Fairfax  co.,  Va.,  27  miles 
W.  of  Washington.  Pop.  of  Centreville  township,  1721. 

Centreville,  a  township  of  Tyler  co.,  West  Va.  Pop. 
10711. 

Centreville,  a  township  of  Manitowoc  co.,  Wis.  Pop. 
16S». 

Centrip'etal  and  Centrifugal,  terms  used  in  bot- 
any, and  applied  to  two  modes  of  inlloreseenee.  When  the 
terminal  flower-bud  is  the  first  to  expand,  the  inflorescence 
is  said  to  be  centrifugal.  When  the  expansion  begins  with 
the  bud  which  is  nearest  the  base  of  the  floral  axis  (or 
nearest,  the  circumference  in  a  cyme  or  corymb),  and  pro- 
ceeds towards  the  terminal  or  central  bud,  the  inflorescence 
is  centripetal. 

Centripetal  and  Centrifugal  Forces.  If  we  sup- 
pose a  body  to  move  in  a  circle  with  a  uniform  velocity, 
it  is  shown  by  the  laws  of  motion  that  it  must  be  acted  upon 
continually  by  a  uniform  force  directed  towards  the  centre; 
which  force  expends  itself  each  instant  in  deflecting  ihe 
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mo  i  ing  body  from  the  straight  lino  in  which  it  woulil  nor- 
mally move.  lljiH  line,  being  a  UBMBl  "I  Ihccirclc  in  which 
motion  takes  pUo*.  'I'll'1  lorcc  «  itli  »  liich  I  hi'  body  is  im- 
pelled lo\v:inlH  the  centre  is  called  -  •<  nt,  if,'  t'ff;  the  e<|llal 

nnil  opposite  force  which  tends  to  uiuku  ii  ll.v  from  I  li- 
tre i*  the  i-iiiirifiujtil  force.     I'.oth  together  are  the  • - 
forces.      Kadi  is  equal  to  tliu  «'  -i.L'ht  "I  lh«'  I'l'dy  multiplied 
In-  i  lir  sqn; I'  i  Iin  vrhii'iiy,  ami  divided  liy  the  accelera- 
tion of  gravity  and  the  i 

Centrop'olis,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  Kan. 
Pop.  In:; l. 

Ccn'turics  of  Mag'deburg,  the  first  church  history 
by  the  Protestants,  tin-  ]ircpur.ii  inn  of  which  occupied  many 
cinini-nt  scholars  I'  T  u  loir;  pi-riod.  The  plan  of  an  extended 
work,  which  should  r>  -us  of  the  Roman 

Church  from    Hi.  of   the    early   Christians,  was 

lir-t e'lM-d  I'.v  M:i"!n'w  Flucius  of  M:i;;d"burg  in 

The  labor  lie-run  by  him  was  curried  forward  by  Wigand, 
M.iti:  .  liasil  Kaber.  AmlreuH  Corvinus,  and 

Thomas  llolzlmtci-,  and  the   mean  ;  tl,<  r   for  wi-re   pr<- 
by  tie  "<1   .cn-at  men.      The  work  ap- 

i  1;!  i'>ls.,  eaeh  i  oluinc  I'nii  ring  a  century 
'-74).     The  n  iiiin-iiiii'i'i-ii,  as  the  autl'oi--  Men- 
r  tiron<_'ht  it  down  beyond  the  year  loOO.     In  refuta- 
tion of  the  "Centuries,"  llaronius  wrote  the  "Anna! 

-'  ie!.'1 

4'cntii'ri«n  [Lat.  cenluria,  from  ctaluria,  a  "  hundred 
men"],  nn  otlieer  of  the  ancient  Koman  army  who  com- 
manded one  hundred  men  or  a  company  called  cent". 

Cen'tury  [Lai.  rentariu,  from  centum,  a  "hundred"]. 
a  company  "I   "Mr  hundred  men  in  the  Koman  army;   also 
.1'  the  Roman  people  formed  for  the  pur- 
POH  of  voting.     According   to    this   division,  which  was 
1  'unified  mi  property,  the  people  voted  in  the  comflla  cen- 
to,    iScc  COMI-MA.)     Scrvius  Tullius  divided  the  oiti- 
zcns  of  Rome  into  I'.:;  centuries.   In  modern  times  the  term 
is  mostly  used  to  denote  a  period  of  100  years. 

Century  Plant.    See  AGAVE. 

Cephalas'pis  [from  the  Or.  «*<)>aA>j, "  head,"  and  o<nr«, 
a  "whit-hl  "],  a  ^euus  of  fossil  fishes  armed  with  rhomboidal 
ganoid  plates  of  enamelled  bony  structure.  Several  spe- 
cies are  found  in  the  upper  Silurian  and  in  the  Ui  \ 
rocks.  They  had  largo  hcterocercal  tails,  and  appear  to 
ha\i  lii-en  rapidly  moving,  predaccous  fishes.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  large  plate  which  covered  the  head,  the 
sharp  anterior  «Urc  of  which  may  have  served  the  fish  as 
an  offensive  weapon. 

Cephaliza'tion  [from  the  Qr.  «<>aA>j.  "head"].  As 
the  head  is  the  scat  of  power  in  an  animal,  the  part  that 
gives  honor  to  the  whole,  it  is  natural  that  among  species 
rank  should  be  marked  by  means  of  variations  in  the 
structure  of  the  head;  and  not  only  by  variations  in  struc- 
ture, but  also  in  the  extent  to  which  the  rest  of  the  body 
directly  contributes,  by  its  members,  to  the  uses  or  pur- 
poses of  the  head.  Cephalization  is,  then,  simply  the  de- 
gree of  head  domination  in  the  structure,  as  implied  in  the 
de.-ivatioii  <if  the  term.  The  following  are  some  of  the  ways 
or  methods  in  which  it  is  manifested: 

1.  With  nuprriiir  cephalization — that  is,  as  species  rise  in 
grade  or  rank — more  and  more  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
body  or  of  its  members  render  service  to  the  head;  with 
infirinr,  less  and  less.     In  many  cases,  part  of  the  organs 
that  servo  as  feet  in  the  lower  tribes  serve  as  jaws  in  the 
higher,  or,  in  other  words,  are  transferred  from  the  loco- 
motive to  the  cephalic  series,  and  thus  the  structure  indi- 

higher  cephulization. 

2.  With  »n/,rri»r  ccphalization  the  structure  of  the  head 
or  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body  becomes  more  and 
more  compacted,  perfected,  and  CMH<|<  n  -i-d  or  abbrcvia'i  <l  : 
with  t'n/Vri'or,  the  same  portion  In  com-  -  more  and  more  lax  : 
in   its-parts  or  loosely  put  together,  ami  imperfect  in  the 
p:i,-'<  or  niemliers   themselves,  and  at  the  same  timo  the 
whole   is   more   and  more   elongated  and   spaced  out  or 
enlarged. 

3.  With  tupcrliir  cephalization  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  body  lieeonies  more  and  more  compacted,  or  tirmly  put 
together  ami  aMin-viated  ;   that  is.  a-i  con   en  (ration  jjoea  on 

Oiere  is  ahhrevi:if  i  /;/.     Kven  the  tail 

shows  ^r.nU- :   tor  ^rrat.  length  or  size  or  functional  import- 

•lally  a   mark  of  inferior  grade,   other  things 

jlKll. 

I.  With  x>r/i.  / -I'oi-  ccphalization  there  ;a  an  upward  rise 

in  the  hc-ad-extri-mity  of  the   nci  \  n]    ami   this 

-   limit  in  man.  in  \\hi--h  it    hreomes  fi-«'t  and 

point?  heavrmvanl.      With   infirinr.  there  is  the  reverse 

condition,  and  the  limit  is  seen  in  the  horizontal  ti-h. 

5.  With  inferior  cephalization  there  is  not  only  a  less 
and  less  eoneenfrat"il  or  eompaeh-il  niul  perfected  stnte  of 
the  whole  structure  before  and  behind,  but  in  its  lower 


stages  the  degradation  of  the  structure  extends  to  an  ab- 
sence of  essential  parts,  as  teeth,  members,  senses  ;  and 
oil' n  also  to  a  gross  enlargement  of  the  body  beyond  the 
size  which  the  system  of  life  within  can  properly  wield, 
and  in  this  case  the  body  is  stupid  and  shu- 

The  laws  of  cephalization  act  conjointly  with  another 
principle  in  animal  life — that  of  tin-  •</,/<. ,«r<. «.  •«  •ii/,«i./in,/ 

//-  ttt-i  '  n   f/"'  ''>  },lt'l/i''   "<•  nut'  :i',r  tnt't  lilt    j»,*t>-ri,, 

of  the  animttl  *trwtur> ,  Avhirh  in  a  kiinl  of  nntrio  po-li-rior 
or  fore-and-aft  polarity.  Thin  oppo>iti-m-ss  or  poluritv  is 
ujt  itntl  tloirn  in  the  plant,  and  fore  unit  nf't  in  the  animal. 
The  fore  and  aft  becomes  strictly  up  mid  dimn  in  /• 
in  man:  and  this  by  elevating  hean-nwurd  the  cephalic 
extretni  y,  not  by  a  change  of  the  axis  of  symmetry  to  that 
of  the  plant. 

The  following  are  examples  of  cephalization,  and  of  de- 
lization  as  the  reverse  steps  are  properly  designated, 
HI  of  the  classes  of  animals : 

The  subdivisions  of  the  division  of  brute  mammals  (or 
quadrupeds)  containing  the  larger  species  are  four: 

•I,  the  Quadriiinnnes,  or  monk 

.v  our/,  the  Carnivores,  or  flesh-eaters,  including  the  lion, 
cat,  dog,  bear,  and  the  like. 

Tliint,  the  Herbivores,  or  plant-eaters,  including  the 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  horse,  hog,  ox,  deer,  etc. 

1'i'iirth.  the  Mutilates,  including  the  whales,  dolphins, 
etc.,  in  which  the  limbs  are  degraded  to  the  structure  and 
uses  of  fins,  and  part  are  wanting,  and  therefore  the  species 
are  in  a  sense,  mntitnt»l,  whence  the  term  Mniilnt,*.  8uch 
forms  are  appropriately  styled  dnji-ii'/iiiiini'il  forms,  since 
they  correspond  to  a  degradation  of  the  mammalian  struc- 
ture or  type.  These  several  subdivisions  have  their  dis- 
tinctions, and  also  their  naturalness,  strongly  exhibited  in 
characters  based  on  this  principle  of  cephalization.  Illus- 
trations of  this  fact  may  be  drawn  first  from  the  fore  limbs. 
In  the  Quodrumancs  or  monkeys  the  fore  limbs  are  so 
constructed  and  arranged  that  they  servo  (1)  for  carrying 
their  young,  (2)  for  supplying  the  mouth  with  food,  (3)  for 
taking  their  prey,  and  (4)  for  locomotion ;  in  the  Carniv- 
ores, they  serve  (1)  for  taking  their  prey,  and  (2)  for  loco- 
motion ;  in  the  Herbivores,  only  for  locomotion — for  cattle 
use  their  fore  legs  for  their  simple  legitimate  object  of 
walking,  nothing  higher,  nothing  lower;  in  the  Mutilates, 
or  whales  (deyradational  species,  as  before  styled),  they  are 
fit  only  for  something  lower,  for  they  are  merely  fins,  like 
those  of  fishes.  It  thus  appears  that  in  the  passage  from 
Carnivores  to  Herbivores  the  fore  limbs  lore  all  cephalic 
use,  they  not  even  serving  in  the  latter  to  get  or  carry  food 
to  the  mouth;  and  lower  down,  in  the  whales  and  related 
species,  they  are  degraded  into  swimming  organs. 

Passing,  now,  from  the  highest  of  these  four  subdivisions 
— that  of  the  monkeys — up  to  man,  there  is  a  sudden  ele- 
vation of  structure,  corresponding  well  with  the  spiritual 
elevation.  The  fore  limbs  are  taken  out  of  the  foot-series, 
and  thus  rescued  from  the  inferior  service  of  locomotion. 
As  in  some  brutes,  these  members  serve  to  carry  the  young 
and  to  collect  food  and  convey  it  to  the  mouth.  But  along 
with  such  uses  there  are  others  more  exalted,  demanded  by 
the  spirit  within.  Moreover,  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
body  is  thus  made  to  belong  to  the  anterior  portion,  and 
this  anterior  portion  is  consequently  much  increased,  while 
the  posterior  stands  on  its  narrow  base  of  two  feet,  and  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  above  four  subdivisions  of  mam- 
mals with  reference  to  other  methods  of  equalization,  and 
see  how  they  exhibit,  in  accordance  with  this  principle, 
their  differences  of  grade. 

The  Quadrumauef,  or  monkeys — the  highest  of  the  brute 
species — have  the  body  most  raised  from  the  horizontal; 
the  head  in  the  typical  species  shortest  and  most  com- 
pacti-il :  and  tin1  superior  !-]>ecics  among  them — the  innn- 
api-s  as  the  gorilla  and  orung — have  no  tail,  so  that  this 
kind  of  posterior  abbreviation  is  at  its  extreme  limit. 

The  Carnivores,  as  the  cat,  lion,  etc.,  also  have  ft  short, 
well-compacted  head,  but  one  more  projecting  than  that  of 
the  higher  monkey;  the  hind  feet,  as  well  as  fore  feet,  are 
provided  with  claws  to  aid  in  climbing;  and  the  mouth  is 
uted  from  the  proper  or  normal  use  of  the  organ  to 
that  of  carrying  its  young  or  its  prey. 

The  Herbivores,  as  the  ox,  horse,  tapir,  ete.,  have  the 
h> 'id  very  much  elongated  (a  Ftroni;  mink  of  deeephaliza- 
tion),  and  in  >om-'  :q  i  -pi  i:itc  I  to  the  inferior  use  of  self- 
defence  ;  part  of  the  t.-cth  usually  *untin<;:  and  the  feet 
fitted  for  locomotion,  and  not  in  any  case  for  grasping. 
Moreover,  in  the  ox.  L'o.n.  'her.  and  allied  species,  and  in 
the  horse,  the  hind  II-L-S  arc  very  much  r.  nn 

which  account  from  this  eroilp  come  the  draft-animals 
used  by  man  :  ami  this  characteristic  indicates  a  1  ackward 
transfer  of  force,  which  is  a  prominent  mark  of  decephal- 
ization. 

The  Mutilates,  or  the  whales,  have  a  head  sometimes 
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many  yards  in  length,  made  of  bones  imperfectly  united ; 
the  teclh  often  entirely  wanting,  jnid  sometimes  excessively 
numerous — the  latter  a  mark  <>1  f.-.-i.l,.  concentration  in  the 
life-system,  in  consequence  of  which  the  parts  grow  or 
multiply  to  excess  (something  as  a  tree  grows  in  size, 
because  given  up  to  the  uncontrolled  power  of  growth); 
anil  not  only  the  fore  legs  reduced  to  fins  and  feeble  in 
locomotion,  but  the  hind  limbs  wanting;  the  body  behind 
enormously  enlarged  and  prolonged ;  and  the  prolonged 
tail,  thus  made,  serving  as  the  main  organ  of  locomotion — 
a  tow,  fish-like  condition  of  the  structure,  indicating  in  a 
striking  manner  its  extreme  deoephaliiatioQ.  If  the  Car- 
nivore is  a  pi-oath*  nl<-  annual,  or  strong  before,  the  whale, 
like  a  fish,  is  eminently  )i«-t<(xt/i>  iii- -,  or  ntr^n<j  l<  hind. 

The  four  grand  divisions  of  mammals  arc  thus  strikingly 
marked  off  by  characters  based  on  this  principle  of  ceph- 
alization. 

Turn  now  to  man,  at  the  head  of  the  system  of  life.  He 
is  vastly  above  even  the  man-apes  in  the  form  of  the  head, 
as  well  as  in  its  perfection  of  make,  for  the  jaws  project 
but  slightly,  when  at  all,  beyond  the  forehead,  and  his 
back,  in  his  natural  position,  only  a  little  behind  the  pos- 
terior side  of  the  brain.  His  nervous  system  stands  verti- 
cal, with  the  brain  at  the  summit;  and  in  average  specimens 
of  the  race  the  brain  is  nearly  treble  the  size  of  the  brain 
of  a  gorilla.  His  teeth  are  simply  for  cutting  soft  food 
and  for  chewing,  not  for  tearing  flesh  or  branches  of  trees, 
or  for  carrying  his  young.  His  fore  limbs  take  no  part  in 
locomotion;  they  are  transferred  completely  from  the  loco- 
motive series  to  the  cephalic.  His  feet  may  bo  thought  to 
be  inferior  to  a  monkey's,  since  they  cannot  clasp  a  stick  or 
branch,  like  a  hand.  But  this  latter  quality  makes  a  good 
climber,  and  serves  well  a  being  with  the  monkey's  pro- 
pensities and  necessities,  but  is  not  befitting  man's  erect 
body  and  higher  purposes,  which  are  best  served  by  feet 
that  give  a  firm  support. 

The  question  as  to  the  condition  of  the  life-forces  thus 
passes  from  the  sphere  of  speculation  to  one  of  direct 
observation.  A  lion,  for  example,  exhibits  to  the  eye  the 
high  degree  of  capitalization  of  its  structure  by  its  strength 
anteriorly,  or  that  of  its  head  and  fore  limbs,  and  the  cor- 
relate form  and  structure  of  these  and  other  parts  of  the 
body ;  and  a  whale  manifests  its  low  degree  by  its  degraded 
head  and  senses,  its  feeble  limbs  partly  obsolete,  and  the 
immense  size  and  strength  of  the  tail;  and  this  is  so 
obvious  that  the  muscular  or  motorial  force  of  the  two 
might  be  sufficiently  well  represented  by  the  annexed 
figures;  Fig.  1  corresponding  to  that  of  the  lion,  and  2  to 
that  of  the  right  whale,  A  being  the  anterior  or  cephalic 
extremity,  and  P  the  posterior 
or  caudal  extremity.  The  fig- 
urea  give  a  faint  idea  of  what 
is  meant  by  cephalization  and 
d>  <•> )>h<tl!z<ttion.  If  the  seuso- 
rialforcesofthelion  were  taken 
into  consideration,  the  con- 
trast between  the  two  would  be 
still  greater.  C  is  the  position 
of  the  prime  systemic  centre; 
its  remoteness  from  the  front 
margin  in  the  right  whalo 
(Fig.  2)  is  one  of  the  marks  of  the  extreme  deccphnliza- 
tion  of  the  structure.  The  arrangement  of  the  muscular 
force  in  different  Herbivores  might  be  represented  by  fig- 
ures intermediate  between  ]  and  2. 

For  further  illustration,  the  Articulates  may  be  referred 
to;  that  is,  the  sub-kingdom  of  animals,  including  insects, 
spiders,  centipedes,  crustaceans  (crabs,  lobsters,  etc.),  and 
worms,  the  body  and  members  of  which  are  jointed.  The 
three  classes  are — 1,  Insecteans;  2,  Crustaceans;  3,  Worms. 
The  transfer  of  members  from  the  locomotive  to  the 
cephalic  series,  or  the  reverse — one  of  the  most  striking 
marks  of  cephalization  in  animals  having  limbs — is  well 
shown  in  the  two  higher  of  tln-.<e  clashes.  The  three  orders 
or  grand  divisions  of  Insecteans  are — 1,  Insects;  2,  Spiders; 
3,  Myriapods  or  Centipedes. 

Insects,  the  highest,  have  three  pairs  of  feet  and  three 
pairs  of  mouth-organs.  Spiders  have  fnnr  pairs  of  feet 
anil  tu-o  of  mouth-organs.  Here  one  pair  out  of  the  scries 
of  head-organs  in  insects  is  transferred  in  spiders  to  the 
locomotive  scries.  Insects  and  spiders  arc  hence  very  dis- 
tinct types  of  structure ;  and  the  higher  is  based  on  superior 
cephalization;  for  in  insects  a  larger  part  of  the  structure 
is  embraced  in  the  cephalic  or  anterior  portion  than  in 
spiders. 

Both  insects  and  spiders  are  structures  with  fixed  or 
i'l<>H-.l  limits,  fur  the  number  of  pairs  of  feet  is  limited, 
and  the  segments  of  which  the  body  is  made  admit  of  no 
increase  beyond  the  normal  or  regular  number.  But 
Myriapnds  ;ire  not.  limited  in  the  number  of  segments  of 
the  body,  or  in  that  of  the  pairs  of  feet;  on  the  contrary, 


they  allow  of  any  number  of  feet  and  of  indefinite  length- 
ening behind.  The  order  is  distinguished  by  the  degrada- 
tional  character  of  indefinite  posterior  elongation,  and  as 
indefinite  a  number  of  legs — an  evidence  of  low  dccephali- 
zation. 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  passing  from  Myriapods  to 
typical  spiders  there  is  first  posterior  abbreviation — one 
mark  of  eephali/.ation;  and  in  addition  the  body  of  the 
spider  is  not  worm-like  in  being  made  up  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  similar  segments,  but  has  an  anterior  part  set  off  for 
the  purposes  of  the  head  and  locomotion  (called  the  cephalo- 
thorax)  distinct  from  the  abdomen.  Next,  in  passing  from 
spiders  to  insects,  one  pair  of  locomotive  organs,  the  an- 
terior, becomes  a  pair  of  jaws — that  is,  it  is  given  over  to 
head-uses;  and,  moreover,  the  head  becomes  a  separate  seg- 
ment from  the  thorax,  which  shows  further  concentration 
of  the  forces  anteriorly,  or  a  higher  grade  of  cephalization. 

The  orders  of  Crustaceans  arc  three:  1,  Decapodf,  or 
the  ten-footed;  2,  Tetradecapods,  or  the  fourtcen-footed; 
3,  Entomostracans,  or  species  with  defective  feet.  In  the 
highest,  the  Decapods,  there  are  jive  pairs  of  feet  and  six 
pairs  of  mouth-organs;  while  in  the  next  order,  that  of 
Tetradecapods,  there  arc  8*ren  pairs  of  feet  and  four  pairs 
of  mouth-organs.  In  the  latter,  then,  the  feet  have  gained 
two  pairs,  the  mouth  has  lost  two;  or,  in  other  words,  two 
pairs  have  passed  from  the  cephalic  to  the  locomotive 
scries.  Hence,  the  Decapods  and  Tetradecapods  differ  on 
the  same  principle  as  insects  and  spiders;  that  is,  in  the 
transfer  of  part  of  the  mouth-organs  of  insects  to  the  loco- 
motive scries.  Like  the  latter,  also,  the  feet  are  perfect 
and  fixed  or  limited  in  number,  the  regular  or  normal 
number  never  being  exceeded.  They  arc,  therefore,  regu- 
lar or  normal  types. 

In  descending  to  the  third  order,  or  the  Entomostracan, 
from  the  Tetradecapods,  the  mouth  loses  other  pairs  of 
organs  by  this  method  of  transfer — in  some  one  pair,  in 
others  tiro,  in  others  three,  in  others  four  (or  all).  The 
Entomostracans  arc  defective  in  both  their  feet  and  seg- 
ments, and  are  degradational  forms  j  and  hence  these 
several  grades  of  transfer  have  not  separately  the  import- 
ance which  belongs  to  them  in  the  regular  or  normal  types. 
In  going  up  from  Entomostracans  to  Tetradecapods,  the 
system  of  structure  becomes  normal  and  the  number  of 
mouth-organs  or  jaws  four  pairs,  the  locomotive  number- 
ing seven  pairs;  and  then  in  passing  from  Tetradccapodt 
to  Decapods,  the  two  of  the  seven  pairs  of  locomotive 
organs  become  jaws,  or  are  turned  over  to  the  head. 

Again,  among  Decapods,  or  ten-footed  Crustaceans,  the 
prime  difference  between  the  crab  and  the  lobster  or  shrimp 
is,  that  in  the  former  the  head  of  the  latter  is  shortened, 
and  its  parts  abbreviated  and  more  compacted  together,  and 
the  abdomen  or  tail-portion  reduced  from  great  length  and 
great  strength  (which  makes  an  organ  of  locomotion)  to  a 
very  short,  narrow,  and  feeble  organ  packed  away  under 
the  rest  of  the  body.  There  is  concentration  and  compact- 
ing of  the  whole  structure — a  shortening  in  before  and  be- 
hind— on  an  extraordinary  scale,  and  thus  the  crab  exhibits 
its  higher  grade  of  cephalization. 

Again,  an  insect  and  a  crab  are  both  Articulates,  and 
are  built  on  a  common  fundamental  type  of  structure.  At 
the  same  time,  the  insect,  though  very  much  the  smaller,  is 
greatly  higher  in  degree  of  cephalization.  The  head  and 
thorax  of  the  insect  answer  together  to  the  head  nl<me  of 
the  crab,  its  three  pairs  of  jaws  and  three  pairs  of  legs  cor- 
responding to  simply  the  six  pairs  of  jaws  in  the  Decapod. 
Thus,  abbreviation  before  and  behind,  and  concentration 
of  the  system,  are  here  carried  to  an  extreme  perhaps  not 
exceeded  in  the  whole  animal  kingdom.  We  appreciate 
this  when  we  consider  the  minuteness  of  the  brain — or, 
more  properly,  of  the  cephalic  ganglion — of  a  bee  or  an 
ant,  and  the  wonderful  instinctive  intelligence,  and  also 
nieehanical  power,  which  proceed  from  it. 

The  varieties  of  the  human  race  afford  other  illustrations 
of  the  principle  of  cephalization.  The  lower  races  of  men 
have  projecting  jaws,  a  retreating  forehead,  and  generally 
a  head  elongated  behind.  With  upward  progress  in  cephal- 
ization, the  jaws  shorten  in,  and  the  head  changes  in  pro- 
portions from  elongation  hind  ward  to  fulness  in  front,  with 
increasing  breadth  and  height  and  vertically  of  forehead. 
There  is  an  increase  of  head-power  accompanying  this 
shortening  before  and  behind,  and  the  bringing  of  the 
mouth  directly  under  the  vertical  forehead;  and  all  is  an 
effect  of  upward  progress  in  cephalization.  It  has  been 
stated  by  American  dentists  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  outer  incisor  to  be  crowded  out,  and  the  posterior  molar 
to  fail  of  development;  and  this,  if  true,  may  be  a  direct 
effect  of  the  shortening  of  the  jaws  still  going  on.  Whether 
so  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  jaws  of  man  are  made  short 
through  the  rejection  of  twelve  of  the  forty-four  teeth  that 
belong  to  the  typical  mammals,  man  having  but  thirty-two, 
so  that  the  progress  in  cephalization  of  the  mammalian 
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tvp«  lias  apparently  forced  '<ut  three  from  either  side  of 

either  jliw — viz.  <»nr  inci-or  and  two  prcmolars.  Another 
[.hali/ation,  or  concentration  headward,  in  the 
highest  type'  "I'  mammals  has  been  a  shortening  nf  the 
arms,  tllo  arms  being  extra  long  in  the  ape-,  man-apes  in- 
cluded. Ur.  H.  A.  limilil  found  in  his  asiiremcnts  of 

soldiers   (to    which    work    he    was    called    liy    tin-    I  hristian 
Commission  during  the  war)  that  tin-  negroes  had  tin   ami 
on   an   avira^'i-   an    inch   longer  than  th*  whitAft,      \^e  may   ; 
h.  .I--.-   coin-hide    that    cephali/ation    has    presided   over   the 
greater  part  "I   tin-  . -hangcs  in  form  which  mnn  has  under 

gone    in    pas-ill;-;   from    III.-    '-a'.  :>'/.-    fcO    the  chili/.cd  8tatC. 

It  follows  from  the  facts  thai  lia\r  hecli  prcs,  nt.  (1.  that 
if  the  anitn  at  made  progress  through  the 

as  a  consequence  of  a  struggle  t'"r  life  and  natural  -election, 
as  claimed  hy  Darwin,  or  it  there  has  hern  any  system  of 
natural  causes  at  the  hasis  of  evolution,  the  progress  miisl 
have  heen  subordinated  to  this  law  of  ccphalization.  The 
brain  is  tho  part  of  an  nnimal  that,  in  one  way  or  another, 
comes  most  into  contact  with  tho  outer  world;  for  all  the 
senses  react  upon  it,  ami  hence  all  outside  influences  and 
the  whole  constitution  of  the  licing  bear  upon  its  condition. 
It  would  be  likely,  therefore,  to  undergo  modifications  for 
better  or  worse  according  as  the  conditions  favor  pro 
or  the  reverse.  This  may  not  unfrequently  be  the  BOBFM 
of  new  varieties  of  animals — that  is,  tho  moans  by  wlii-h 
an  impress  is  made  on  tho  embryo  and  a  now  variety 
initiated. 

The  evidences  of  the  connection  of  grade,  and  also  of 
classification,  with  eephalization,  might  be  traced  through 
all  the  grand  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom.  But  to 
give  full  illustrations  of  the  subject  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  zoology  would  require  a  mention  of  details  that 
would  here  lie  out  of  place.  Sufficient  has  been  brought 
forward  to  explain  tho  principle,  and  give  some  idea  of  its 
importance.  J.  D,  DANA. 

Cephalo'nia  [ane.  <'r)>linlli-Hi<i;  Gr.  Kc<f>aAAi)>»<i],  tho 
largest  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  now  constituting  one  of 
tho  noniarchics  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  is  in  the  Medi- 
terranean near  the  \V.  coast  of (ireece.  It  is  about  hr 
X.  and  Ion.  :'"  :!«'  E.  The  greatest  length  is  112  miles,  and 
tho  area  300  square  miles.  Tho  surface  is  mountainous, 
the  climate  is  pleasant,  and  tho  soil  is  mostly  thin.  Tho 
highest  summit  rises  about  5000  feet  above  tho  level  of  the 
sea.  Tho  chief  articles  of  export  are  currants  and  olive  oil. 
The  principal  towns  are  Argostoli  and  Lixuri.  There  are 
many  ancient  ruins  upon  the  island.  This  island  was  call- 
ed Samo*  by  Homer.  Pop.  in  1870,  77,382. 

Cephalop'oda,  or  Ceph'alopods  [from  the  Gr. 
«e4»aA>j,  "  head,"  and  irous  (gen.  iro&k),  the  "foot,"  because 
the  ''arms"  or  "feet"  surround  the  mouth],  the  highest 
class  of  the  Mollusca,  including  the  cuttle-fishes,  nautili, 
argonauts,  ammonites,  etc.,  all  marine  and  carnivorous,  and 
all  laterally  symmetrical,  having  a  shell  usually  straight, 
but  sometimes  coiled  in  a  vertical  plane.  The  nautili  and 
argonauts  alone  have  external  shells,  though  many  extinet 
spe.-ies  had  them  ;  but  the  other  living  species  have  gen- 
erally an  internal  shell,  of  which  "cuttle-fish  bone  "affords 
an  example,  The  cephalopods  have  muscular  arms  or  ten- 
tacles, used  in  prehension  and  locomotion  ;  many  have  fins, 
and  all  have  tho  power  of  locomotion  by  forcibly  expelling 
water  from  the  gill-chamber.  They  generally  have  two 
large  eyes,  ear  cavities,  each  containing  an  otolitc,  two  jaws, 
and  a  fleshy,  spinous  tongue.  The  nervous  system  is  well 
developed.  The  brain  is  a  peri-o?sophageal  ring.  Tho 
gills  are  cither  two  or  four  in  number,  placed  in  a  chamber 
into  which  water  is  admitted  by  a  slit,  and  from  which  it  is 
expelled  through  a  "  siphon  "  or  "  funnel."  The  class  is 
divided  into  two  orders — Dibranchiata  and  Tetrabranchiata, 
2-giIled  and  4-gilled  cephalopods. 

The  Dihrnnehiala  are  swimmers,  having  (except  the  ar- 
gonauts) an  internal  shell,  or  rarely  none  at  all;  eight  or 
ten  arms,  with  suckers  and  sometimes  sharp  hooks  upon 
them  :  and  an  ink-bag  filled  with  a  dark  fluid  for  coloring 
the  \sater,  concealing  the  animiil  in  times  of  danger.  Tho 
Dibranchiata  are  divided  into  octopods.  having  eight  arms 
only  (argonauts  and  Octopodidro),  and  decapods,  ha\  in g 
ten  arms,  two  of  which  are  longer  and  used  as  tentacles 
(squids,  ludemnites  (fossil),  cuttle-fishes,  and  spirulce). 

The  Tetrabranchiata  are  mostly  extinct.  They  have 
external  chambered  shells,  arc  creepers  instead  of  swim- 
mers, have  four  gills  instead  of  two,  have  very  numerous 
arms,  eyes  on  a  stem  instead  of  being  sessile,  and  have 
one  heart  with  a  single  chamber,  while  the  Dibranehiates 
have  also  two  gill-hearts.  The  Tetrabranchiata  have  no 
ink-bag.  The  ffautilut  proper  (not  tho  argonaut  or  paper 
nautilus1)  is  the  only  living  genus.  Tho  fossil  species  are 
very  numerous,  and  include  Nautilidte,  Orthoccratidw.  and 
Ammonitid:v. 

Cephalop'tera  [from  the  Gr.  «$aAij,  tho  "  head,"  and 


n9pov,  a  "  fin  "  or  "  wing  "j.  a  .•  "ius  marine 

belonging    to    the    ray    family,    ami    including    the 
Otpkatepil    a  ;•  v  il  or  vampiie.  - 

times-.  .,,:,!   ioii~.      It   is  mm  h  wid<  r  than  it  i» 

long,  measuring  some-  se\cntccn  t,  ,  I   by  |. .,,.      I 
the-    head    has    ;l    ],re  cephalic  fin  coiled    upon    itself  in    the 
shape   of  a    born.      It    i.-    sometimes    found  on  the  southern 
•i I'   the    I   .  S..  and  i-   •  a  i  1  to  ha  \  e  I,   MI    I-  nown  to  seize 

tho  cables  of  small  vessels  and  tow  them  tor  mile  s  at  a 
great  speed. 

Ce'phcus,  a  constellation  of  tho  northern  hciniiphcro, 

i pi.  "hilly  five    -l:,i-.  the    largest  of  which    i» 

Alderamin,  a  star  of  the  third  magnitude. 

Cerac'chi  (GirsKrrrl.  a  skilful  Italian  sculptor,  born 
iphia    in    H'.'l.  mid   i  x.  euti-d 

fine  busts  of  Wash  in;'!  on,  A  !c\andi  r  I  lam  ill  on.  nnd  Of 
Among  his  works  is  a  st;:tu<-  of  Bonaparte.     As  an  accom- 
plice of  Arena  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Bona- 
parte, ho  was  executed  in  1802. 

<  ITSIIII'.  or  /cram',  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, is  the  largest  of  the  Moluccas  except  one.  It  is 
between  Booroo  and  I'apua,  about  :i°  S.  of  the  equator. 
Its  length  K.  and  W.  is  nearly  200  miles,  and  its  area  about 
6500  square  miles.  1'op.  67,000.  It  is  partly  oc< -npii .d  by 
mountains,  the  highest  points  of  which  rise  80(10  feet  or 
more  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  vegetation  here  is 
luxuriant,  and  the  highlands  are  mostly  covered  with 
forests.  Tho  clove  and  nutmeg  grow  wild  in  Ceram,  which 
also  produces  the  sago-palm  in  abundance.  The  lowlands 
arc  peopled  by  Malays,  who  are  bold  sailors  and  pursue 
trade.  Tho  mountains  are  inhabited  by  fierce  Alfooroos. 
The  Dutch  claim  the  novereignly  of  this  island. 

•  r  i  ;i  in  i;i  '«•(•;«•,  a  natural  order  of  crypt  opinions  plant!, 
or  a  sub-order  of  Alga',  consisting  of  sea-weeds  of  a  rose 
color,  with  fronds  formed  of  cells  arranged  in  rows  or  in  a 
single  row;  the  sporocarps  contain  cells  or  spores,  often  in 
fours,  with  a  transparent  perispore,  and  enclosed  in  rcc<  p- 
tocles.  They  are  found  in  the  fcas  of  the  northern  tem- 
perate zone.  Many  of  them  are  beautiful,  and  some  spe- 
cies afford  food,  as  dulse  and  rAitnvc:i:i:N  (which  see). 
The  edible  birds'  nests  of  the  Chinese  market  are  supposed 
to  derive  their  value  from  a  plant  of  this  order. 

Ccram'ic  [from  tho  Gr.  tipa^ot,  "potter's  clay,"  an 
"earthen  vessel"  or  "pottery"],  pertaining  to  pott<  ry.  fic- 
tile. The  term  ceramic  art  is  applied  to  the  department 
of  plastic  art,  which  comprises  all  objects  made  of  baked 
clay,  as  vases,  urns,  bassi-rilievi,  etc. 

Crraini'cus  [Gr.  KcpafmxcS? ;  see  last  article],  a  place 
near  Athens  and  without  the  walls  where  citizens  who  fell 
in  battle  were  buried  at  the  public  expense;  tho  potter's 
field  or  quarter. 

Ceras'tes  [from  the  Gr.  ««>«,  a  '•  horn  "],  or  Horned 
Snakc9  a  genus  of  ven- 
omous serpents  of  North- 
ern Africa,  having  a  flat- 
tened head,  two  rows  of 
dates  under  the  tail,  and 
;eelcd  but  not  spiuous 
scales.  Tho  nostril  ia 
small  and  semi-lunar.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  tho 
horned  scale  which  grows 
upon  the  eyelids  of  the  male.  Several  deadly  species  of 
('liilku  of  West  and  Sonth  Africa  have  somewhat  similar 
horns,  and  are  by  some  included  in  this  cognate  genus. 

Ce'rate  [Lat.  centum,  from  cera,  "  wax  "],  a  compound 
of  wax  with  other  oily  and  medicinal  substances  in  such 
proportions  as  to  have  the  consistence  of  an  ointimnt. 
Simple  cerate  is  made  by  melting  together  equal  parts  of 
white  wax  and  olive  oil;  they  are  to  be  heated  together, 
and  carefully  stirred  into  a  uniform  consistence  while 
cooling. 

Ce'ratites  [from  the  Gr.  «<>«,  a  "  horn  "],  a  genus  of 
the  fossil  AMMO.XITID*  (which  see)  characteristic  of  the 
Trias  formation,  to  which  it  is  peculiar.  .It  is  distin- 
guished by  having  the  lobes  of  the  sutures  serrated,  while 
the  intervening  curves,  directed  towards  the  aperture,  are 
simple. 

Cer'bcrus  [flr.  K«»3fpos],  the  triple-headed  dog  which, 
as  the  ancient  Greeks  imagined,  guarded  the  portal  of  the 
infernal  regions.  Ho  resisted  only  those  who  attempted 
to  come  out  of  Hades.  Hercules  is  said  to  have  oveqtow- 
cred  him  and  dragged  him  out.  The  name  Cerberus  was 
e;i\en  l.y  llevelius  to  a  northern  constellation. 

Cerca'ria,  the  larval  form  of  various  trcmatode  worms 
( lt,'ati> tun.  nilhnrzia,  etc.).  The  perfect  worm  deposits  an 
egg,  which  hatches  into  a  curious  little  sac,  formerly  known 
as  Opalimi,  itself  often  entozoic,  and  once  believed  to  be 


CERCIS  CANADENSIS— CERIGNOLA. 


an  infusorian.  The  opalina  in  turn  gives  birth  by  in- 
ternal gemmation  to  one  or  more  Cert--ariir,  which  are  oval 
tailed  organisms  which  swim  actively  in  water,  and  finally 
enter,  if  possible,  into  the  bodies  of  insect  larva1,  inollusks, 
fishes,  etc.,  and  are  thus  often  indirectly,  or  in  many  eases 
directly,  introduced  into  the  stomachs  of  men  and  various 
vertebrate  animals.  Here  they  become  developed  into 
trematodo  worms. 

Cer'cis  Canaden'sis,  Red  Bud,  or  Judas  Tree, 
a  small  tree  of  the  natural  order  Loguminosa1,  is  a  native 
of  the  U.S.,  and  is  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  tree.  It 
has  cordate,  pointed  leaves,  and  red-purple  flowers  in 
umbel-like  clusters.  It  (lowers  early  in  the  spring,  before 
its  leaves  are  opened.  (See  JUDAS  THEE.) 

Cercoce'bus  [from  the  Or.  «,:p«os.  a  "tail,"  and  nJjiSo?, 


Cercocebus  fuliginosus. 


a  "monkey"],  a  genus  of  long-tailed  African  monkeys, 
collectively  called  "  mangabeys  "  by  Button.  They  are  re- 
markable for  their  ludicrous  antics,  their  almost  constant 
grotesque  grinning,  and  their  general  good  temper.  The 
sooty  monkey  (Ctreocebiu  fuligintuuB)  is  the  best  known. 
Cercopithe'cus  [from  the  Gr.  <tp«>s,  a  "  tail,"  and 


Ccrcopithecus  cynosurus. 


«,  an  "  ape  "],  a  genus  of  small,  long-tailed  African 
monkeys  of  the  family  Siiniados.  The  species  are  very  nu- 
merous. They  have  mostly  long  hair,  and  long  and  large 
tails,  which  they  carry  over  the  back.  They  arc  collective- 
ly called  guenons  by  some  authors.  One  of  the  best  known 
is  the  malbrouck  (Ccrcopithecua  cynosurus),  or  dog-tailed 
monkey. 

C«'re,  a  river  of  Southern  France,  noted  for  the  pictur- 
esque beauty  of  its  valley,  flows  through  Cantal  and  Lot, 
and  ''liters  the  I>urdo^ne.  It  is  about  55  miles  long. 

Cere'a,  a  market-town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Verona,  in  Lombardy.  Ill  miles  S.  S.  K.  of  Verona.  It  has 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle.  Pop.  551S. 

Ce'real  [L,at.  rcrealig,  from  Ctrtu,  the  goddess  of  agri- 
culture]. Originally,  rerntli*  signified  pertaining  to  Ceres 
or  sacred  to  Ceres.  Bread  or  grain  was  called  <-<T>-nlin 
munera  ("cereal  gifts,"  or  "gifts  of  Ceres").  In  modern 


language,  cereal  means  pertaining  to  edible  grain  or  brcad- 
stull's,  as  wheat,  rye,  maize,  and  barley;  as  a  noun  it  de- 
notes those  articles  of  food. 

Cerea'lia,  or  Cereal  Plants,  the  plants  which 
produce  edible  grains,  and  are  cultivated  for  their  seeds, 
which  are  used  as  breadslutl's.  With  the  <xceptijn  of 
buckwheat,  they  belong  to  the  order  Grainiiiace;e  (true 
grasses),  but  differ  widely  in  structure  and  characteis. 
Having  been  cultivated  from  a  very  remote  antiquity  and 
modified  by  cultivation,  their  original  forms  and  native 
countries  cannot  be  ascertained.  Difficulty  is  found  in 
;M  i  :i  nging  the  numerous  varieties  in  their  proper  species. 
The  most  important  cereal  grasses  are  wheat  (  Tritirimi), 
barley  (Jlort/eum),  maize  (Ken),  rye  (Secale),  rice  (Oryzn), 
and  oats  (Arena).  Rice  is  the  chief  food  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  the  human  family  than  any  other  grain, 
but  wheat  is  generally  admitted  to  be  superior 
as  a  material  for  bread  to  all  the  other  cereals. 
Maize  will  thrive  in  regions  which  arc  too  warm 
for  wheat.  The  cereal  grains  are  extensively 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  fermented  and  dis- 
tilled liquors. 

Cerebellum.  Sec  BRAIN,  by  PROP.  HENRY 
HARTSHORNE,  A.  M. 

Cer'ebro-spi'nal  Flu'id,  a  serous  liquid, 
of  alkaline  reaction,  containing  a  small  percent- 
age of  saline  and  animal  matters.  It  fills  the 
suharachnoid  space,  between  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane and  pia-mater,  both  within  the  skull  and 
the  vertebral  canal.  It  prevents  injury  from  con- 
cussions and  shocks,  and  perhaps  prevents  undue 
pressure  upon  the  brain  by  withdrawing  h.-i'lt' 
into  the  spinal  canal  at  times  when  the  brain 
contains  more  blood  than  usual.  In  certain  dis- 
eases it  is  secreted  in  great  excess. 

Cerebro-  spinal  Meningitis.     See  Mrx- 

INGITIS. 

Cere'do,  a  post-village  of  Wayne  co..  \V(  st 
Va.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  about  12  miles  P.  K.  of  Irontor, 
(0.).  It  has  a  manufactory  of  glass  bottles.  Pop.  includ- 
ing Cerodo  township,  1297. 

Cereop'sis,  a  genus  of  Australian  geese,  extremely 
common  on  the  continent  and  islands  of  its  native  region 
They  are  large  and  easily  domesticated,  but  are  quarrel 
some,  and  when  tamed  arc  so  fierce  and  MJ 
tyrannical  in  the  poultry-yard  that  they  have 
not  been  generally  bred.  Unlike  other  geese, 
they  seldom  seek  the  water.  The  Crrm/,*!* 
Jfova  Ifniliiiiillie,  or  Cape  Barron  goose,  is 
the  best  known  species. 

Ce'res,  the  Roman  name  of  the  goddess 
of  agriculture,  whom  the  Greeks  called  DE- 
METER,  and  to  whom  men  were  supposed  to 
be  indebted  for  the  gift  of  bread.-tuifs.  She 
was  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  Cnm. 
urn)  and  the  mother  of  Proserpine.  The 
most  remarkable  part  of  the  myth  of  Ceres 
was  the  abduction  of  her  daughter  by  Pluto, 
and  the  long  search  which  Ceres  made  for  her. 
(See  PROSERPINE.) 

Ceres,  the  name  of  an  asteroid  discovered 
by  Piazzi  at  Palermo  in  Jan.,  1801.  It  was 
the  first  asteroid  ever  discovered.  It-  ap- 
parent size  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  star 
of  the  seventh  magnitude. 

Ceres,  a  township  of  McKcan  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  798. 

Ceres'co,  a  township  of  Blue  Earth  co., 
Minn.  Pop.  313. 

Ceresole  (PAUL),  a  Swiss  statesman,  born 
Nov.  16,  1832,  son  of  a  clergyman,  studied  law  in  Lau- 
sanne. He  held  several  offices  in  the  cantonal  government 
of  Vaud,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Swiss  Federal  As- 
sembly in  1S70,  of  which  he  became  vice-president  in  1872, 
and  president  in  187.'!.  He  was  identified  with  a  move- 
ment by  which  the  central  government  was  greatly  strength- 
ened, 

Ce'reus,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Cactacese,  com- 
prises about  100  species,  some  of  which  have  beautiful 
flowers.  The  Cerem  ipeciotiiuimHt,  a  native  of  Mexico,  is 
cultivated  in  greenhouses.  Its  flowers  are  large  and  of  a 
fine  scarlet  color,  and  its  fruit,  when  well  ripened,  is  de- 
licious. The  night-blooming  ccrcus  ( Cerens  yrundiflonis), 
a  native  of  South  America,  bears  large,  beautiful,  and  fra- 
grant flowers,  which  expand  and  fade  in  the  course  of  one 
night.  It  has  been  used  in  medicine  as  an  antispasuiodic. 

Cerigno'la,  an  episcopal  town  of  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
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ince  of  Foggia,  L'l  mile-  S.  K.  of  l-'oggia.     It  \>nf  a  college 

and  several  eoments:  also  iminntactiircs  of  linen.  The 
Sp.iniards  gamed  here  a  decided  \ietoryovcrtiie  I 

in  l.jii:!,  and  lie-  Fienci uiuander.  tin-  duke  of  .N<  niours, 

was  killed  in  that  action.      Pop.  I7,1M'-'. 

Cer'igO  [anc.  I'l/ilm-n;  G  r.  Ki-drjpa],  one  of  the  Ionian 
It,  HOW  constituting,   with  the    neighboring  small  isl- 
ands, an  cparcln    of  the  noiiiiirehy  ot     LrgOlU  and  Corinth, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  is   in  the  Medilei  runean.  and    i- 
SCparated  bv  an1  '    l"""  ''"     M"":'.      Area.   |07 

square  miles.  The  surface  is  monntainou-  and  rocky.  The 
soil  is  not  rich,  bul  produces  .-ome  w  heat,  oh  \  ,  .  L'I  a  p- 

||,.,,.    |-    ,,    ,-,    ,.  III.     Theiiiieicnt    ' 

was  sacred  to  V. -mi-,  and  .-aid  to  be  her  liiMirite  residence. 
Capital.  Cap-ali.  Pop.  in  l>70,  Ill,li:i7. 

Cerill'thllS  [Gr.  Kij,».'»«].  a  heretic  who   li\ed    ill  Asia 
Minor  and    Syria    between    •'»   and  111"  A.  I).      lie  wa-    the 
founder  of  a  sect    called  Ccrinthians.  and  appears   to    have 
.  lino-tic,      lie  taught   (hat  the  riL'hti-ous  shall  arise 
from    the    ib-ad    and    enjoy    a    millennium    in    ihi-    world. 
The  statements  of  the  early  Christian    writers   on   th 
ject  of    his  doctrines  arc  contradictory.       It  is  sup 
that  St.  John  wrote  his  Gospel  to  confute  the  errors  of 
Cerinthus. 

Ce'rite,  or  Och'roite,  a  name  of  a  mineral  which  con- 
tains a  silicate  of  cerium,  and  is  f.uind  in  Sweden.  It  occurs 
in  gianiiln  pleeM  of  a  clove-brown,  cherry-red,  or  gray 
color,  and  has  a  -plintcry  fracture  and  adamantine  lustre.  It 
contains  in  luu  parts — peroxide  of  cerium,  2(5.55;  oxide  of 
lanthanum.  83.38;  -ilica.  Ill;  carbonic  acid. -l.liL' :  peroxide 
of  Iron,  3.63;  alumina,  l.l^:  lime,  :!.5li  ;  water,  9.1. 

Ce'ritim   i  symbol   Cc ;    eipihalcnt   'J2),   a  rare   metal 

which    is   ol, lancd    IV write.     It  is  not  employed  in 

the  arls  and  m-inufucl.iirc.s,  but  its  oxalato  is  a  valuable 
anti-emetic  medicine  in  certain  cases.  Combined  with 
oxygen,  it  forms  two  oxides.  It  is  difficult  to  procure  it  in 
a  separate  or  met:i  liie  state. 

Cerre'to  Sanni'ta,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  BencM'io  'ope  of  the  Apennines,  L'2  miles  N. 

E.  of  Capua.  It  has  a  cathedral  with  line  paintings,  a  col- 
legiate church,  and  manufactures  of  coarse  woollen  cloth. 
Pop.  5108. 

Cer'ro-de-Pas'co,  or  Pasco,  a  town  of  Pern,  de- 
partment of  Jiiniii,  is  K!S  miles  \.  K.  of  Lima,  and  1:;.I173 
feet  above  the  lc\el  of  the  sea.  It  is  ill-built  and  irregular. 
The  population  is  variable,  and  consists  of  miners.  Here 
are  rich  silver-mines.  Pop.  14,000. 

Cer'ro  Gor'do,  a  county  in  the  N.  of  Iowa.  Area, 
578  si|:  It  is  drained  by  Shell  Rock  River  and 

Lime  Creek.     The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  fertile. 
Corn,  wheat,  and  wool  are  staple  crops.     It  is  inter 
bv  a  branch  of  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  It.,  and  by 
the  Central  K.  It.  of  Iowa.    Capital, Mason  City.    Pop.4722. 

Cerro  Gordo,  a  post  -village,  capital  of  Holmes  co., 
Fla..  HI)  miles  W.N.W.  of  Tallahassee,  on  the  navigable 
.'whatehic  Kivcr.     Pop.  672. 

Cerro  Gordo,  a  post-township  oflnyoco.,  Cal.    P.  474. 

Cerro  Gordo,  a  township  of  Piatt  co.,  111.    Pop.  1650. 

Cerro  Gordo,  a  celebrated  battle-field  and  mountain- 
pa--  in  Me\ico,  through  which  the  National  road  from 
Van  Cru/.  to  the  city  of  Mexico  passes.  Hero  Gen. 
defeated  a  greatly  superior  force  of  Mexicans  under  Santa 
Anna,  April  IS,  ISI7.  Following  up  his  success  at  Vera 
Cm/,  Scott's  army  hud  arrived  at  Plan  del  Rio,  a  small 
lain  7)0  miles  from  Vora  Cruz,  when  intelligence  reached 
_im  that  the  pass  of  Cerro  Gordo  had  been  fortified  by  Santa 
Anna.  The  level  ground  terminates  at  Plan  del  Rio,  from 
which  the  road  ascends  in  a  long  circuit  among  lofty  hills, 
whose  commanding  points  had  been  fortified  by  the  enemy. 
His  right  rested  on  a  precipice  overhanging  an  impassable 
ravine,  his  entrenchments  extending  to  the  road,  on  which 
was  placed  a  battery.  On  the  other  side  the  lofty  and  diffi- 
cult neigh)  of  Cerro  Gordo  commanded  the  approaches  in 
all  directions.  Half  a  mile  to  the  rear  of  this  height  the 
Mexican  army,  numbering  upwards  of  13,000,  with  five 
of  artillery,  were  encamped,  lie-solving  to  attempt 
to  turn  the  enemy's  left  and  attack  in  rear  while  threaten- 
ing his  front.  Scott  caused  daily  reetmnoissances  to  he  made 
in  the  hope  of  finding  a  route  by  which  to  reach  the  Jalapa 
road  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  tin-  Mexican-.  A  road  was 
made  through  dilTicnlt  slopes  and  over  chasms,  which  was 
only  abandoned  when  a  further  prosecution  of  the  work 

*  ThN  metal  takes  its  name  from  the  planet  Ceres,  following 
the  analogy  of  the  names  Mercury.  Palladium,  etc.  I  lid  writers 
speak  of  gold  as  "Sol,"  the  Latin  tor  "Sun,"  -ilver  as  -  Luna." 
the -Moon."  Copgicr  was  called  Venus  ;  lead.  Saturn  :  tin.  .Tupi- 
ter ;  and  iron.  Mars.  These  terms  were  used  by  the  alchemists, 
and  seem  to  have  had  some  reference  to  astrology. 
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would  have  brought  on  an  action.  Scott  now  determined 
u  the  .laiapa  n.ad  by  assaulting  and  currying  the 
hetL'ht  of  Cerro  (Jordo.  and  on  the  night  of  April  17  issued 
his  plan  of  battle,  which  provided  tor  t  he  attack  in  front  of 
the  enemy's  whole  line  of  intienchments.  ut  th 
turn  in;;  them.  At  an  early  hour  on  tin-  morning  of  the  l.-lli, 

Twiggs'  (second)  <li\  i.-i t  regulars,  already  lar  advanced 

towards  the  enemy's  lell,  was  to  i 

,;i  portion  across  the  National  road  in  the  en 
rear,  to  cut  otl  relreal  toward-  .lalapa  :  leiiil'.rei-mi  nts  were 
,il-..  provided  for  fur  Twig;.'.-:  \\inth'-  Mii-ti  dr.  i-ion  t" 
follow  at  sunrise  ;  Pillow's  brigade  to  march  ut  0  A.  u.  along 
•  ady  carefully  reconnoitred  road,  and  hold  it-i-ll  in 
readiness  as  soon  as  the  attack  on  our  right  commenced  to 
pierce  the  enemy's  limMif  batteries  at  a  p-iiM!  t"  l»  i!  .l-d 
by  him,  and  once  in  the  rear  nf  that  line  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  reverse,  or  pursue  with  vigor  if  the  em  my  aban- 
dom  d  their  line.  The  cavalry  to  he  held  in  reserve,  also 
Wall's  battery:  and,  looking  to  the  success  of  the  i 
incut,  a  vigorous  pursuit  of  the  enemy  was  to  be  continued 
until  stopped  by  daikm  ss  or  fortifications. 

This  plan  of  attack  was  successfully  executed.     Twiggs 
.-ed  during  the  night  by  Shields'  brigade,  con- 
sisting of  one  New  York  and  two  Illinois  regiments.     In 
ug  their  ground  for  bivouacking  and  an  opposing 
hi -.'lit  for  a  battery,  a  sharp  combat  took  place,  but  the 
height  was  occupied  and  a  battery  of  three  24-poundirs 
placed  thereon.     During  the  night  an  8-inch  howitzer  was 
with  great  difficulty  and  labor  placed  opposite  the  enemy's 
right  battery. 

Early  on  the  18th  the  general  attack  commenced.  Pil- 
low's brigade  twice  assaulted  the  enemy's  line  of  batteries 
on  the  left;  but,  though  unsuccessful,  they  served  to  dis- 
tract their  op]  n  no  nt-:  Twiggs'  division,  storming  the  strong 
and  vital  point  of  Cerro  Gordo,  pierced  the  centre,  pi: 
command  of  nil  the  intrenchmcnts.  and  cut  them  oil'  from 
support;  Riley's  brigade  of  infantry  pushed  on  against  the 

main  body  of  the  ei y.  and  the  guns  of  their  own  fort 

being  turned  on  them,  they  lied  in  confusion;  Shields' 
brigade  bravely  assaulted  the  left,  carried  the  rear  battery 
of  five  guns  on  the  Jalapa  road,  and  rendered  important 
aid  in  completing  the  rout  of  the  enemy.  At  an  early  part 
of  the  engagement  Gen.  Shields  received  a  severe  but  not 
fatal  wound,  being  shot  through  the  lungs.  The  moment 
the  fate  of  the  day  was  decided  the  reserve  forces  were 
pushed  on  towards  Jalapa  in  advance  of  the  pursuing  col- 
umns of  Twiggs'  division  and  Shields'  brigade  (the  latter 
now  under  Col.  K.  D.  Baker),  and  den.  Patterson  was  sent 
to  take  command.  The  rout  was  complete;  3000  prison- 
ers were  taken,  4000  or  5000  stand  of  arms,  and  43  pieces 
of  artillery.  Our  loss  in  the  two  days  was  431,  of  whom  63 
were  killed.  The  immediate  results  of  this  important  battle 
were  the  occupation  of  Jalapa  the  next  day,  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  works  and  artillery  at  I<a  Hoya,  and  the  occu- 
pation by  Worth's  division  of  the  castle  and  town  of  Perotc, 
with  fifty-four  guns  and  immense  supplies  of  ammunition. 

Cer'ro  Gor'do  de  Poto§i',  a  famous  mountain  of 
Bolivia,  is  immediately  S.  W.  of  Potosf.  It  contains  rich 
silver-mines.  Altitude,  lfi.150  feet. 

<  'rrtnl'do,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Florence, 
is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Elsa,  18  miles  S.  W.  of 
Florence.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Boccaccio,  whoso  house 
is  still  preserved.  Pop.  6562. 

CertiFicate  [from  the  Lat.  eertut,  "certain,"  and/Wo, 
to  "make"],  in  law.  (1)  A  writing  made  by  a  court,  or 
signed  by  a  judge  or  officer,  giving  notice  of  the  existence 
of  certain  facts.  A  certificate  of  a  judge  is  frequently  re- 
sorted to  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of 
costs  to  be  recovered  in  an  action,  as,  for  example,  to  state 
whether  the  title  to  real  property  came  in  question  at  a 
trial.  (2)  A  writing  issued  by  any  one,  though  not  a  judge 
or  officer  of  court,  having  the  means  of  knowledge,  stating 
certain  facts,  such  as  a  "  certificate  of  registry  "  by  custom- 
house officers  setting  forth  the  national  character  of  a  ship. 
Certificates  of  various  kinds  became  of  much  importance 
under  the  recent  stamp  acts  of  Congress,  stamps  being  im- 
posed upon  them  by  law.  (See  the  stamp  laws  pauim.) 

Certiora'ri  [Lat.  "  to  be  made  more  certain  "],  a  writ  is- 
|  sued  from  a  supreme  court  to  an  inferior  court  or  a  special 
1  body  having  judicial  powers,  such  as  comn  magis- 

trates, assessors  of  taxes,  etc.,  acting  in  a  summary  mam 
in  a  method  different  from  the  common  law.    Its  object  is  to 
review  the  proceedings  of  the  inferior  court  or  tribunal,  or 
to  remove  tncm  before  trial  and  judgment,  and  it  is  appli- 
I  cable  either  to  civil  or  criminal  case?.     When  used  as  a 
means  of  review    of   an   actual   decision  or  determination 
;  made  bv  the  inferior  tribunal,  its  office  is  to  correct  errors 
:  made  in"  point  of  law.  rather  than  to  reconsider  the  subject 

on  matters  of  fact.     Thus,  if  a  board  of  assessors  ot 
I  should  decide  that  a  bank  could  be  taxed  under  State  au- 
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thority  upon  that  portion  of  its  property  which  is  invested 
in  the  bonds  of  the  U.  S.  government,  it  would  decide  a 
point  of  law  which  might,  by  menus  of  a  writ  of  r,  rttf»->i>'i, 
be  submitted  to  the  various  State  courts,  and  finally  to  the 
Supremo  Court  of  the  U.  S.  This  writ  may  also  be  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  any  defects  in  the  return 
of  its  proceedings  by  the  inferior  tribunal  to  the  superior 
court.  It  may  be  considered  in  this  aspect  as  auxiliary  to 
the  main  purpose  of  removing  the  record  itself. 

Certo'sa  di  Pavi'a,  La,  a  celebrated  monastery 
near  Pavfa,  in  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Pavia,  in  the  Gothic 
style,  was  founded  in  1396  by  Visconti,  the  first  duke  of 
Milan.  Here  is  a  magnificent  church  235  feet  long, adorned 
with  fine  paintings,  sculptures,  and  mosaics. 

Ceru'men  [from  the  Lat.  cera,  "  wax  "].  a  Latin  term 
denoting  the  yellow  waxy  matter  secreted  by  certain  glands 
lying  in  the  passage  that  leads  from  the  external  opening 
of  the  ear  to  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  It  possesses 
a  peculiarly  bitter  taste,  and  physiologists  have  believed 
that  in  consequence  of  this  property  it  prevents  insects  from 
entering  the  auditory  canal. 

Ce'ruse  [Lat.  c«i»a],  a  name  of  white  lead,  which  is 
a  carbonate  of  lead,  and  is  extensively  used  by  house- 

Eainters,  who  mix  it  with  linseed  oil.  It  has  been  employed 
y  ladies  as  a  cosmetic. 

Ce'rusite,  or  Cerussite,  native  carbonate  of  lead, 
occurs  in  fibrous,  compact,  and  earthy  masses,  and  in  nu- 
merous crystalline  forms  which  may  be  referred  to  a  right 
rhombic  prism.  When  pure,  it  consists  of  16.42  per  cent, 
of  carbonic  acid  and  83.58  of  oxide  of  lead,  or  77  per  cent, 
of  metallic  lead.  When  perfectly  pure,  it  is  colorless  ami 
transparent,  with  an  adamantine  lustre,  which  is  resinous 
on  fractured  surfaces.  Next  to  galena,  cerusite  is  the  most 
common  ore  of  lead. 

Cerut'ti  (GIFSEPPE  ANTONIO),  an  Italian  Jesuit,  born 
June  13,  1738.  His  principal  work  is  an  "  Apology  for  the 
Order  of  Jesuits."  He  was  a  friend  of  Mirahcau.  whom 
he  assisted  in  some  of  his  works.  Died  Feb.  2,  17(J2. 

Cervan'tes  Saave'dra,  de  (MIGUEL),  a  celebrated 
Spanish  author,  born  at  Alcali  de  Hcnares  Oct.  9,  1547. 
He  was  educated  in  the  universities  of  Salamanca  and 
Madrid.  He  enlisted  about  1570  in  the  papal  army,  and 
was  wounded  at  the  famous  naval  battle  of  Lepanto  in 
l.r>71.  Having  been  captured  by  the  Algerines  about  1575, 
he  was  detained  in  slavery  at  Algiers  and  endured  great 
sufferings.  He  was  ransomed  in  1580,  returned  to  Spain, 
and  served  several  campaigns  in  the  Spanish  army.  In 
1584  he  produced  "  Galatea,"  a  pastoral  romance ;  the  same 
year  he  married  Catalinade  Palacios  Salazary  Vozmediann. 
He  afterwards  wrote  numerous  dramas,  among  which  was 
a  tragedy  called  "  Numancia."  Some  of  these  were  per- 
formed with  success,  but  they  did  not  enrich  him,  and  ho 
continued  to  suffer  from  poverty.  He  resided  at  Seville 
between  1588  and  1600.  His  celebrity  is  founded  on  a 
satirical  work  called  "Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,"  which 
was  designed  to  correct  the  taste  of  his  countrymen, 
who  delighted  in  the  extravagant  romances  of  chivalry. 
The  first  part  of  "Don  Quixote"  appeared  in  1605,  mid  > 
obtained  immediate  and  immense  popularity.  The  second 
part  was  published  in  1615.  Cervantes  resided  at  Madrid 
from  1605  until  his  death.  Among  his  other  works  arc 
his  "Novclas  Exemplares"  ("Moral  Talcs,"  1613),  and  a 
poem  entitled  "Viaje  al  Parnaso"  (''Journey  to  Parna>- 
sus,"  1614),  which  is  greatly  admired.  He  died  on  the 
same  day  as  Shakspeare,  April  23,  1616. 

"'Don  Quixote,'"  says  Ilallain,  "is  the  only  book  in  tho 
Spanish  language  which  can  now  bo  said  to  possess  much 
of  a  European  reputation.  It  is  to  Europe  in  general  what 
Ariosto  is  to  Italy  and  Shakspeare  to  England.  Numerous 
translations,  and  countless  editions  of  them,  in  every  lan- 
guage, bespeak  its  adaptation  to  mankind ;  and  no  critic 
has  been  found  paradoxical  enough  to  withhold  his  admira- 
tion. .  .  .  Few  books  of  moral  philosophy  display  so  deep 
an  insight  into  the  mechanism  of  the  mind  as  'Don  Quix- 
ote.' And  when  we  look  also  at  the  fertility  of  invention, 
the  general  probability  of  events,  and  the  great  simplicity 
of  tho  story,  we  shall  think  Cervantes  fully  deserving  of 
the  glory  that  attends  this  monument  of  his  genius."  (/»- 
trollltction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe.)  (See  T.  Ri^nn, 
"  Life  and  Writings  of  Cervantes,"  1839;  LOCKIIAUT,  "  Lite 
of  Cervantes,"  1822;  PELLICER,  "Vida  do  Cervantes," 
1800;  TICKNOR,  "History  of  Spanish  Literature,"  vol.  ii. ; 
A.  NISABD,  "  Kcvue  Francaise  VII.,"  1838.) 

Cer'via,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Ravenna, 
on  the  Adriatic,  12  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Ravenna.  It  has  a 
cathedral  ami  several  convents;  also  salt-works,  from  which 
about  50,000  tons  of  salt  are  annually  obtained.  Pop.  ."i^'Jii. 

Cer'vidac  [from  cermu,  a  "deer"],  a  family  of  animals 
of  which  the  deer  is  the  type. 


Cervin,  Mont  [Ger.  Jfoffefftorn],  a  snl>liinc  peak  of 
the  Pennine  Alps,  is  on  the  frontier  between  Piedmont  and 
Switzerland,  and  12  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Monte  Kosa.  It 
lias  an  altitude  of  14,825  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  part  which  is  above  the  height  of  1 1,000  I'eet  is  almost 
inaccessibly  steep,  and  is  described  as  an  obelisk  of  naked 
rock.  The  pass  of  Mont  Cervin  is  practicable  in  summer 
for  horses  ami  mules  at  an  elevation  of  10,938  feet. 

Cesiilpi'no,  often  Anglicized  as  Cscsal'pin  (ANDREA), 
an  eminent  Italian  physiologist  and  botanist,  born  at 
Arezzo,  in  Tuscany,  in  1519.  He  was  professor  of  medicine 
and  botany  at  Pisa,  and  became  about  lj',!.r>  physician  to 
Pope  Clement  VIII.  He  wrote  several  medical  trcati.-t .-, 
among  which  is  '*  Ars  Medica"  (1601),  and  an  important 
work  "  On  Plants"  ("De  Plantis,"  1583),  in  which  he  pro- 
pounded an  improved  system  of  botany.  He  was  the  first 
who  proposed  a  natural  system  of  classification  on  philo- 
sophical principles.  Died  Feb.  23,  1003.  (Sec  Frcus, 
"Andreas  Ca'salpinus,"  etc.,  1798.) 

Ce'sar  Creek,  a  township  of  Dearborn  co.,  Ind.  Pop. 
556. 

Ces'ari(GirsEppE),  an  Italian  painter,  sometimes  called 
IL  CAVALIEHE  D'AKPINO  and  GII:SEPPINO  (  Fr.  /.<•  Jnnejihiii), 
uj>  born  at  Arpino  or  Home  about  1.0(15.  He  worked 
mostly  in  Rome,  was  patroni/.ed  by  several  popes,  and  was 
very  successful  and  popular.  He  was  the  chief  of  the  con- 
ventional school,  opposed  by  the  naturalists,  the  Caraeci, 
Caravaggio,  and  their  scholars.  His  works  di.-play  much 
skill  in  execution,  but  are  deficient  in  simplicity.  Died  in 
1640. 

Cese'na,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Forli,  and 
on  the  railway  between  Bologna  and  Ancona,  18  miles  by 
rail  S.  E.  of  Forli.  It  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
which  is  close  to  the  river  Savio.  It  has  a  cathedral ;  a 
Capuchin  church,  in  which  is  a  fine  painting  by  Guercino; 
a  library  founded  in  1452;  and  several  convents.  It  has 
sulphur-mines  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  7777. 

Cesenat'ico,  a  seaport-town  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Forli,  on  the  Adriatic,  8  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Ccsena.  It 
is  partly  enclosed  by  walls.  Pop.  5725. 

Cesnola,di  (Lrioi  PALMA),  COUNT,  was  born  near  Tu- 
rin July  29, 1832.  He  belongs  to  an  old  family  :  his  uncle, 
Count  Alarino  Paluia,  who  was  distinguished  in  the  Italian 
revolution  of  1821,  fought  for  Greek  Independence,  v  as 
pl'csident  of  the  tribunal  at  Missolonghi,  and  a  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  at  Athens.  Di  Cesnola  graduated  at 
the  Italian  Royal  Military  Academy,  after  having  fought 
in  the  war  of  Italian  independence,  and  was  afterwards  on 
the  staff  of  General  Ansaldi  in  the  Crimea.  In  LS60  he 
came  to  America,  and  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  in  IM;| 
he  entered  the  volunteer  service,  and  was  made  colonel  of 
the  Fourth  New  York  Cavalry.  "His  regiment  entered 
the  service  1200  strong,  received  800  recruits,  ami  returned 
at  the  close  of  its  term  190  men.  Di  Cesnola  distinguished 
himself  upon  many  occasions,  especially  at  Perryville. 
Brandy  Station,  and  Aldie.  At  the  last-named  battle  his 
gallantry  so  impressed  Major-General  Kilpatrick  that  he 
presented  him  his  own  sword  upon  the  field.  That  day  he 
led  five  charges,  and  at  tho  last  his  horse  was  shot  under 
him;  ho  was  wounded,  and  fell  into  tho  hands  of  the  enemy. 
He  was  confined  many  months  in  Libby  Prison,  where  he 
acted  as  military  instructor  to  his  fellow-prisoners.  He  was 
specially  exchanged  upon  the  unanimous  request  of  the 
officers  of  his  regiment,  aud  was  thus  enabled  to  take  part 
in  the  closing  scenes  of  the  war.  The  war  over,  he  was 
brcvctted  brigadier-general,  became  an  American  citizen, 
and  received  the  appointment  of  consul  at  Cyprus,  where 
lie  made  a  successful  resistance  to  Turkish  tyranny.  In 
1869  he  took  sides  with  Greece  against  Turkey,  and  in  the 
absence  from  Cyprus  of  the  Greek  consul  he  acted  for  him 
with  great  tact  and  discretion,  closing  in  three  days  tho 
civil  aud  criminal  affairs  of  300  Hellenic  subjects  and 
issuing  passports  to  500.  The  Greek  population  of  the  isl- 
and showed  the  liveliest  appreciation  of  his  services,  and 
the  president  of  the  Greek  cabinet,  M.  Boulgaris,  tendered 
him  the  chief  command  of  the  Greek  cavalry  in  the  event 
of  a  war  with  Turkey." 

Such  were  the  distinguished  antecedents  of  Di  Cesnola 
when  he  began  those  explorations  which  have  made  his 
name  famous  wherever  the  serious  art  and  the  scientific 
investigation  of  tho  sources  of  history  are  held  in  honor. 
In-lead  of  resting  in  ease  in  his  quiet  consular  post,  his 
active  mind  and  body  sought  occupation,  and  soon  fouud 
it  in  the  task  of  exploring  the  soil  of  Larnica,  a  seaport 
of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  long  reputed  the  site  of  tho 
ancient  Citium.  Upon  reaching  Cyprus.  Di  Cesnola  had 
heard  of  the  great  bronze  tazza  recently  discovered  at 
Amathunta,  and  presented  by  Napoleon  III.  to  the  Lou- 
vre. He  at  once  began  his  researches  among  tombs  that 
had  been  opened  years  before,  and  was  rewarded  with 
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tlif   discovery  of  many  terra  OOttM.      Besides  many  statu- 
ot  tin1  crowned    Venus,  lie  (omul  a  number  of  little 
figures   bearing  plain   marks  of  As-yrian,    Kgyptian,  and  j 

I'hicnician  influence*.  Mich  indeed  a-  t  he  v  nrv  i  n  L'  history 
<il' the  island  might  hiive  led  him  In  expect  tor-  • 

a  ml  he  iiuw  pu-hcd  on  his  ill/  •  ly,  seeing  that  ihe 

re-oilt  of  tin  in  must  surely  lie  lo  throw  new  light  upon  the 
ethnography,  history,  religion,  .-mil  art  of  the  Ka.-t.  His 
•XOWraliom  went  not  eoutineil  to  Larnica.  lie  s  ",n  di- 

overftd  Ihe  n«oropoll»  of  the  anaien)  Idalimn,  and  in  UMH 

omli^    made    ili  - -uveries    of    marhles,    eoins,    hron/es,    en- 


graved gems,  and  objects  in  gold,  with  hundreds  and  han- 
drail of  I,. rr. i  eotlas.  !  btlogUf  of  these  i 
would  take  up  many  pages  of  Ibis  book  ;  and  it  does  not 
need  to  be  .-aid  that  the  report  of  o  •  important 
to  the  historian,  the  areh;eologis|.  and  II.  '  d  an 
enthusiasm  among  the  learned  and  cultivated  classes  every- 
where such  us  has  not  been  known  since  tie-  discovery  of 
II  crciilaneiim  or  the  later  finding  of  Nineveh. 

Di  Cesirda  kept  on  his  plodding  work  with  high  hopes 
and  quiet  7.cal.  and  soon  made,  bis  crowning  discovery  of 
the  necropolis  and  temple  of  ancient  dlgos — a  discovery 
made  under  the  very  noses  of  the  French  archiccil.. 
(lie  count  do  Vogue,  Mas-Latrie,  and  others,  who  had  spent 
several  hundred  thousand  francs  in  searching  for  tho 
temple  of  Venus,  but  had  only  succeeded  in  defining  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city,  now  occupied  in  part  by  the  vil- 
lage of  Ath'.ono.  In  tho  temple  of  Venus,  which  ha  I  been 
thrown  down,  were  found  buried  in  the  ruins  a  thousand 
statues,  and  no  less  than  thirty-four  inscriptions  in  tho 
Cypriote  language  —  a  most  important  addition  to  our 
means  of  studying  this  tongue,  since,  according  to  tho  duo 
de  l.uynes  in  his  "Numismatique  et  Inscriptiones  Cyp- 
rio'os."  I'aris.  ls."i2,  there  existed  only  three  Cypriote  in- 
s  -i  ij.tions.  and  they  were  not  deciphered.  It  is  impossible 
to  -late  exactly  the  number  of  articles  brought  away  from 
Cyprus  by  Di  (V-uola.  and  included  in  the  now  famous 
collection  known  over  tho  civilized  world  by  his  name.  In 
Aug..  1^711,  when  the  representative  of  tho  Russian  Im- 
perial Museum  examined  it,  there  were  about  lo,000  pieces, 
comprising  statues  and  small  figures,  1800  lamps,  5000 
va-cs.  2000  coins,  600  gold  ornaments,  1700  pieces  of  glass, 
ollil  pieces  of  bron/.e.  and  Hit*  inscriptions. 

The  collection  was  coveted  by  every  country  in  Europe; 
but  though  Di  Cesnola  was  ready  to  sell  it  to  any  pur- 
chaser who  would  keep  it  together  and  call  it  by  bis  . 
the  "Di  Cesnola  Collection  of  Cypriote  Antiquities,"  yet 
he  desired  above  all  things  that  it  should  belong  to 
America— a  country  to  which  he  was  bound  by  the  name 
ot'citi/.cn  and  by  tendercst  domestic  ties.  For  a  long  time 
i!  -.-cnicd  most  probable  that  tho  British  Museum  would 
become  the  purchaser,  but  as  the  authorities  refused  to 
comply  with  Di  Cesnola's  conditions,  efforts  were  made  to 
secure  it  for  America.  Mr.  Hiram  Hitchcock,  who  had 
been  with  Di  Cesnola  in  Cyprus,  and  who  warmly  de- 
sired to  see  the  collection  lodged  in  some  institution  of 
America,  prepared  an  admirably  complete  and  interesting 
account  of  ]>i  Cesnola  and  his  discoveries,  which  ho  first 
d  divered  tis  a  lecture  in  several  places,  notably  in  New 
York  before,  an  audience  invited  by  tho  trustees  of  tho 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Fine  Art,  and  also  before  tho 
students  of  Dartmouth  College.  This  lecture  was  after- 
war. Is  printed  in  "  Harper's  Monthly  Maga/.iua  "  for  July, 
1872,  with  many  effective  illustrations.  To  Mr.  Hitchcock, 
more  than  to  any  other  American,  is  due  the  wide  interest 
excited  in  our  country  by  Di  Cesnola's  discoveries.  An- 
other American,  Mr.  W.  T.  Blodgett,  being  in  London 
while  the  British  Museum  was  debating  tho  purchase  of 
tho  collection,  wrote  to  a  public-spirited  citizen  of  New 
York,  Mr.  John  Taylor  Johnston,  the  president  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Fine  Art,  strongly  advising  tho 
purchase  of  the  whole  collection:  and  Mr.  Johnston,  who 
had  been  alreadv  much  interested  in  Mr.  Hitchcock's  de- 
s.-ription.  directed  the  purchase  by  Mr.  lilodgett  of  the 

whole  collection  on  bis  own  personal   a unit.     The  bar-  j 

gain  was  struck  without  delay,  and  Di  Cesnola  came  at 
once  to  New  York,  bringing  a  large  part  of  his  noble  trophy 
with  him,  the  rest  following  not  long  after.  During  the 
whole  of  the  winter  of  IS72-7:.,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
following  summer,  be  was  occupied  in  arranging,  elassifv  - 
ing,  and  cataloguing  the  articles,  some  of  which  bad  been 
br..ken  in  the  transit.  After  this  labor  was  completed,  and 
the  whole  made  ready  for  tho  public,  Di  Cesnola  returned 
to  Cyprus  in  the  autumn  of  1873.  to  take  po?  session  of  bis 
consular  office  again  and  to  renew  his  diggings ;  the  re- 
sults of  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  highest  interest  to 
the  learned  and  the  artistic  world.  (This  article  is  mainly 
drawn  from  Mr.  Hitchcock's  paper  in  "Harper's  .Maga- 
zine." above  alluded  to.  See  also  '•  L.  P.  di  Cesnola.  lie- 
neralc  e  Console  Americano  in  Cipro,"  Di  Ar.osTlMi  E 
GALLO,  Vercelli,  1869;  and  "  L.  P.  di  Cesnola  in  Cipro," 


Niirra/iont)  diCinv.  in  AOKTIXO  VI-IMII.II,  1^71.  Fora 
fuller  account  of  the  discoveries  in  Cvprn-  see  article  C^- 
fiu's  and  the  works  cited  there.)  Ci.u 

('••spe'des  (MAM'KI.  C  viu.osl.  the  leader  of  the  Cuban 
insurrection,  and  presidenl  of  the  Cuban  r<  public,  born 
April  16, 181((  WM  •dnoatod  ml  tin-  rnm-rsiiy  of  ih, 

became    a    lawyer  at   llayamo.  issued  in    (Pet.,   1868,  il 
dress    to   the  Cubans,  in  which  he   proclaimed  the    rejiublic 
and  the   independence   of  Coba.      tin   April    I", 
pede-  n;i-    elected  by  the    Coli-l  itiicnl    Cnrtc-    president  of 

the  republic.     Killed  by  the  Spaniards  Feb.  1!7,  1-71. 

Cessart,  de  (I.ori.s  AI.KXAXNHI:I,  a  French  engineer, 
born  in  Paris  in  1  7  I'l,  planned  the  naval  works  at  Chcr- 
.  and  pnl'li  lied  a  valuable  tnatise  on  hydraulic 
w.ol...  Died  in  1SUG. 

Ces'sio  Bono'rum  [Lat., the  "giving  up  of  goods"]. 
This  is  a  proceeding  deriv  i  d  from  tho  civil  or  Roman  law, 
whereby  a  debtor  surrendered  his  property  lor  the  benefit 
of  his  creditors.  The  effect  of  it  in  the  later  law  was  to 
exempt  the  debtor's  person  from  imprisonment.  The  same 
is  u red  in  mndci  n  times  to  denote  the  surrender  of 
bis  property  by  an  insolvent  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 
It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  much  more  limited  in  its  effect 
than  a  modern  bankrupt  law  as  adopted  in  England  and  the 
U.  S.t  which  not  only  relieves  the  debtor  from  imprison- 
ment, but  ili  -cts  amount  to  a  certain 
percentage  of  bis  debts,  from  the  residue  which  they  do 
not  suffice  to  pay. 

<  V-S'IKI,  a  township  of  Hardin  co.,  0.     Pop.  732. 

Cess-pool,  a  well  for  tho  reception  of  the  drainage  of 
a  locality.  It  is  apt  to  be  a  source  of  very  unwholesome 
emanations. 

Ces'tins,  Pyr'amid  of,  an  antique  Roman  monu- 
ment standing  close  to  the  IWta  San  Paolo  of  Rome,  is  125 
feet  high.  It  is  built  of  briek  and  tufa,  faced  with  Carrara 
marble.  The  internal  walls  were  decorated  with  paintings. 
This  pyramid  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  before  tho 
Christian  era. 

Ccs'toid  Worms  [from  the  Lat.  cestui,  a  "band,"  al- 
luding to  their  ribbon-  or  tape-like  form],  a  family  of 
entozoa,  including  the  tapeworms  (of  which  some  ten 
species  are  found  in  man)  and  nearly  200  smaller  species, 
some  barely  visible,  some  100  feet  or  more  in  length.  They 
are  found  in  all  classes  of  vertebrate  animals,  living  when 
perfect  in  the  intestines,  but  in  the  scolex  or  larva  state 
inhabiting  the  living  tissues.  Cestoid  worms  are  divided 
into  more  or  less  perfectly  marked  androgynous  or  bisexual 
segments  (proglottides),  which  are  formed  successively  be- 
hind the  neck  of  the  cestoid,  each  segment  acquiring  a  sort 
of  individual  life.  Cestoid  worms  are  remarkable  for  hav- 
ing no  mouth  or  digestive  apparatus;  the  animal  which 
they  inhabit  performs  the  operation  of  digestion  for  them, 
so  that  they  have  only  to  absorb  nutriment  by  osmotic 
action.  Each  segment  impregnates  itself,  becomes  in  time 
detached,  passes  out  of  the  intestine,  and  finally  bursts  and 
discharges  its  numerous  ova ;  which,  scattered  by  wind  and 
water  over  grass,  etc.,  are  devoured  by  various  animals. 
Then  tho  ovum  hatches  into  a  free  embryo  or  "  proscolex," 
which  pierces  tho  walls  of  tho  intestinal  canal,  enters  the 
blood-vessels,  finds  a  lodgment  in  an  appropriate  tissue, 
v.lo're  it  encysts  itself,  and  changes  into  the  "scolex"  or 
"hydalid"  state,  a-  in  "  measly  pork."  Now,  if  the  living 
scolex  is  swallowed  in  food,  it  is  almost  sure  to  develop  into 
the  complete  tapeworm.  Sometimes  it  imperfectly  devel- 
icnts  even  while  in  the  cystic  state,  and  is  then 
called  a  strobila. 

Ccstra'cion,  a  genus  of  sharks  including  the  "nurse" 
or  Port  Jackson  shark  (Ceitracinn  Philippi)  and  the  cat 
shark  (Ccstracion  Zebra)  of  the  China  Sea,  interesting  to 
naturalists  as  the  sole  surviving  relics  of  tho  once  extensive 
family  Cestraciontidtc,  the  family  of  sharks  whose  remains 
first  appear  in  tho  lowest  Devonian  rocks.  They  differ 
from  the  true  sharks  in  having  tho  mouth  at  the  anterior 
extremity,  instead  of  under  tho  head,  and  in  having  the 
mouth  paved  with  solid  bony  plates  for  crushing  their 
victims. 

Cestui  qne  Trust,  in  law.  This  is  a  phrase  derived 
from  the  Norman  French,  and  means  the  person  for  whose 
benefit  property,  either  real  or  personal,  is  held  in  trust. 
Tin-  phra.-e  grows  out  of  the  distinction  which  English 
jurisprudence  maintains  between  courts  of  law  and  equity. 

Propertv  mav  be  owned  in  such  a  manner  that  in  a  court 
of  law  one  person  will  be  recognized  as  the  owner,  while  in 
tho  view  of  a  court  of  equity  his  ownership  will  be  deemed 
to  be  formal  and  for  the  benefit  of  another.  The  formal 
owner  can  in  that  court  be  called  to  an  account  by  the 
beneficial  owner.  The  legal  owner  is  called  n  trustee,  while 
the  beneficial  owner  is  the  <••  xtni  '/>i?  trust.  Sometimes  this 
relation  is  created  by  express  words;  at  other  times  it  is 
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implied  by  law  from  the  relations  of  the  parties.  There 
has  been  tin  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  legal  writers  to 
substitute  in  the  place  of  the  somewhat  barbarous  term 
"ccstui  quo  trust"  a  supposed  equivalent.  ••  beneficiary." 
This  course  has  not  met  the  approval  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion, and  its  members  still  adhere  tenaciously  to  the  an- 
cient form.  The  topic  is  of  growing  importance  in  law, 
niul  the.  whole  subject  will  be  more  fully  considered  under 
the  terms  TIU;ST  and  TIUTSTKI:. 

Cestui  que  Vie,  in  law,  a  person  for  whose  life  an  es- 
tate in  land  is  granted  or  devised.  An  example  is  an  estate 
granted  to  A  during  the  life  of  B.  The  latter  person  is 
termed  cr«ti«  que  vie,  and  the  owner  is  termed  tenant  pur 
iiutri'  <•!<:  ("for  the  life  of  another").  Though  such  an 
citato  is  a  freehold,  it  is  not  of  so  high  a  character  as  an 
estate  for  one's  own  life. 

Cos'tus  [Fr.  cestc,  from  the  Gr.  ««TTO«,  "  embroidered  "], 
a  girdle  or  band  which  women  wore  round  the  waist  in 
ancient  times.  The  cestus  of  Venus  wai  supposed  to  have 
the  power  of  exciting  love.  The  gauntlet  used  by  ancient 
pugilists  to  protect  their  hands  was  called  ccitiu  or  cxstiit. 

Ceta'cca,  or  Cetaceans  [from  the  Gr.  KTJTW,  a 
"whale"],  an  order  of  mammals  characterized  by  a  fish- 
like  form  and  adapted  to  strictly  aquatic  life.  lUgarde  1 
as  of  a  "  dagradational "  type,  they  are  by  some  associated 
with  the  Sircnia  in  a  subdivision  called  Mutilnta.  Many 
writers  call  the  Sirenia  "herbivorous  cetacea,"  but  some 
assi»n  them  to  the  pachyderms,  while  others  assign  them 
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The  true  Cetacea  have  the  hind  legs  reduced  to  two  small 
bones  concealed  in  the  flesh,  the  fore  legs  transformed  into 
fins;  a  fish-like  tail  which  spreads  horizontally;  warm 
blood ;  respiration  by  lungs  (though  in  some  species  it  can 
be  suspended  for  a  considerable  time);  and  tho  young  arc 
born  alive  and  nourished  by  tho  mother's  milk.  Tho  right 
whales  and  fin-backs  are  reckoned  as  constituting  a  sub- 
order called  Toothless  cetaceans  (Mysticete),  while  tho 
other  living  species  are  placed  in  the  sub-order  of  Toothed 
cetaceans  (Donticete).  The  restricted  order  comprises  tho 
Balomtdso,  or  right  whale  family,  the  BalaenopteritUc.  or 
fin-backs,  tho  Physiteridse,  or  sperm  whales,  the  Ziphiidn1. 
tho  Delphinidas,  or  true  dolphins,  the  Iniidtc  and  Platanis- 
tid:i\  or  fresh-water  dolphins,  and  tho  extinct  sub-order 
Zeuglodontia;  to  which  many  authors  add  tho  sub-order 
Sirenia  or  "  herbivorous  cetacea."  Fossil  cetaceans  first 
appear  in  the  eocene,  and  are  found  in  all  tho  cenozoic 
formations.  Nearly  all  the  families  arc  represented  by  ex- 
tinot  species.  Among  tho  more  remarkable  may  be  men- 
tioned a  huge  Zenylodon,  whose  vertebra)  abound  in  the 
Gulf  States. 

Cetot'olites  [from  tho  Or.  K^TO?.  a  "whale,"  out,  drot, 
an  "car,"  and  Ai'0os,  a  "stone"],  fossil  cetacean  teeth  and 
car-bones  found  in  the  red  crag  of  Suffolk  (England),  be- 
longing to  the  plcioceno  period.  They  appear  to  have  been 
washed  out  of  some  earlier  stratum.  They  are  valuable  as 
a  source  of  superphosphate  manure. 
Cetraria.  See  ICELAND  Moss. 

Cette,  a  fortified  seaport  of  France,  in  tho  department 
of  II£rauU,  on  tho  Mediterranean,  on  a  strip  of  land  be- 
tween Iho  sea  and  tho  broad  inlet  of  Thau,  tho  outlet  of 
tho  Canal  du  Midi,  and  on  the  railway  to  Bordeaux,  18 
miles  S.  W.  of  Montpellier.  It  has  a  good  harbor  and  a 
considerable  coasting  and  inland  trade,  largo  fisheries, 
manufactures  of  matlo  wines,  perfumery,  glass,  soap,  etc., 
large  shipyards  and  salt-works,  and  tho  extensive  export 
trade  of  the  Canal  du  Midi,  of  which  it  is  tho  port,  and 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  canal  of  Cotte  across  tho 
tongue  of  land.  Tho  harbor  is  protested  by  two  largo 
moles  and  a  breakwater.  Tho  city  was  founded  in  1GG6. 
It  forms  a  half  circle  about  the  cliff-like  hill,  on  which  is 
tho  fortress.  Pop.  24,177. 

Cetti'gne,  the  capital  of  tho  principality  of  Monte- 
negro, is  situated  19  miles  E.  of  the  Austrian  town  of  Cat- 
taro,  about  3000  foot  above  tho  sea.  It  contains  a  convent, 
which  was  founded  in  1 1.38,  and  is  the  residence  of  the 
bishop  ;  tho  state  prison,  and  the  palace  of  the  prince.  In 
the  Peace  of  Cettigne  of  Sept.,  1SG2.  Montenegro  recog- 
nized tho  sovereignty  of  the  Porte.  Pop.  700. 

Ce'tust  [Gr.,  "  the  Whale  "],  a  great  constellation,  one  of 
thoso  called  southern  by  Ptolemy.  It  contains  a  number 
of  nebuUc  and  the  variable  star  Mira,  or  o  Ccti. 

Cen'ta  (anc.  N-ptn  or  X-jitiim),  a  fortified  seaport-town 
on  tho  N.  coast  of  Africa  ;iml  on  tlii-  Mediterranean,  opposite 
to  Gibraltar,  which  is  17  miles  distant.  It  is  in  Morocco 
or  Fez,  but  it  ha3  liflnn^i'.i  to  Spain  since  Ifi  10.  The  enstl.. 
occupies  tho  summit  of  a  mountain  which  is  the  ancient 
Abyla  and  one  of  tho  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Ceuta  is  the 


chief  of  tho  Spanish  preiidios  on  the  African  coast.  It  is 
the  scat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  has  several  con- 
vents and  a  convict  establishment.  Pop.,  without  the  gar- 
rison and  convicts,  7114. 

Cevennes  (anc.  Ccbennci  Mnns},  a  mountain-range  in 
the  S.  of  France,  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Rhone 
and  the  Garonne.  It  extends  from  the  vicinity  of  Careas- 

f 10  in  a  N.  N.  E.  direction  to  the  Canal  du  Centre.     The 

central  mass  of  the  Cevennes  is  in  the  departments  of 
Ardechc,  Lozcre,  and  Upper  Loire.  The  highest  summit 
is  Mont  Mczin  or  Mczcu,  which  has  an  altitude  of  5764 
feet.  Some  of  tho  peaks  are  extinct  volcanoes.  These 
mountains  were  a  stronghold  of  tho  Protestants  called 
Camisards,  and  were  the  scenes  of  several  religious  wars. 

Ceylon,  sce'lon  [native  Sinyhala;  anc.  Taprnbnuc],  an 
island  of  Asia,  belonging  to  the  British,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  about  5.i  miles  from  the  S.  extremity  of  Hindustan, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  Palk  Strait.  It  lies  between 
lat.  5°  56'  and  9°  50'  N.,  and  between  Ion.  80°  and  82°  E. 
Length  from  N.  to  S.,  271  miles.  Area,  24,705  square  miles. 
The  southern  and  eastern  coasts  arc  bold  and  rocky,  and 
present  a  very  picturesque  appearance,  which  is  increased 
bv  the  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation,  the  verdant  slopes  of 
its  mountains,  and  groves  of  noble  palms  draped  in  per- 
ennial green.  The  surface  is  finely  diverMiied  by  moun- 
tains, valleys,  and  plains.  The  highest  summit  is  Pedro- 
tallagalla,  which  rises  8280  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Tho  celebrated  mountain  called  Adam's  Peak  is  7240  feet 
high,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  conical  form  and  the  sacred 
associations  with  which  it  is  connected.  The  Singhalese 
have  a  tradition  that  Booddha  ascended  to  heaven  from 
this  peak.  The  mountains  of  Ceylon  arc  mostly  formed  of 
gneiss  and  granite,  and  dolomite  occurs  in  the  more  level 
parts  of  tho  island.  Among  the  minerals  arc  iron,  tin,  coal, 
plumbago,  and  salt.  Mony  sapphires,  rubies,  amethysts, 
and  other  precious  stones  are  found  here.  The  climate  is 
humid  and  hot,  but  more  pleasant  and  moderate  than  the 
mainland  of  India.  The  average  annual  rainfall  is  about 
eighty  inches. 

Ceylon  is  remarkable  for  the  luxuriance  and  variety  of 
its  flora.  Among  its  indigenous  trees  arc  the  cocoa-palm, 
palmyra,  and  other  species  of  palms,  the  coral  tree  (Enr;/- 
ilirhia  Indica),  the  bread-fruit,  tho  cinnamon,  the  satin- 
wood,  and  ebony.  The  bo  tree  or  pcepul  (Flmt  reliijiosa) 
attains  a  great  age,  and  is  deemed  sacred  by  tho  natives. 
('i)tTce,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  pepper  are  cultivated  here. 
The  chief  articles  of  export  are  coffee,  cinnamon,  cocoamits. 
eocoanut  oil,  coir,  hides,  pearls,  and  plumbago.  Among  the 
wild  animals  found  here  are  the  buffalo,  bear,  deer,  leopard, 
and  elephant.  The  last  are  very  numerous. 

The  native  population  is  composed  mostly  of  Singhalese, 
whose  historical  records,  extending  back  through  many  cen- 
turies, arc  partially  corroborated  by  existing  ruins  of  cities 
and  temple?,  which  indicate  that  Ceylon  in  a  remote  an- 
tiquity was  inhabited  by  a  numerous  and  civilized  people. 
The  most  celebrated  among  its  monuments  is  the  cave-tem- 
ple of  Dambool,  which  was  built  about  100  B.  C.,  and  is 
profusely  adorned  with  images  and  sculpture.  It  was  ded- 
icated to  Booddha.  Booddhism  is  still  the  prevailing  re- 
ligion of  the  island.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  two 
vicariatcs  apostolic,  with  an  aggregatcpopulation  of  157,000, 
while  the  native  Christians  connected  with  the  Protestant 
missions  number  10,000.  There  are  also  many  Mohammed- 
ans, called  Moors.  Among  tho  remarkable  antiquities  of 
Ceylon  are  numerous  colossal  ruined  tanks,  constructed  for 
the  irrigation  of  the  soil. 

Among  tho  peoples  of  the  island  are  the  singular  Ved- 
dahs,  one  of  the  most  degraded  races  of  mankind.  Besides 
the  above  races,  there  are  many  Kaudyans  in  tho  interior, 
and  Hindoos,  Malabarinns,  and  naturalized  descendants  of 
the  old  Dutch  and  Portuguese  colonists  on  tho  coast. 

Ceylon  has  two  .harbors — Point  do  Galle  on  the  S.  coast, 
and  Trincomalce  on  the  N.  E.  coast.  The  latter  is  one  of 
the  finest  harbors  in  tho  world,  and  is  capable  of  admitting 
any  number  of  the  largest  ships.  The  Oriental  mail-steam- 
ers, which  plv  between  England  and  Calcutta,  touch  at  this 
island,  which  has  an  extensive  commerce.  The  value  of 
the  exports  from  Ceylon  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1870 
was  in.4jO.fl74;  of  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
£941,344;  public  revenue  in  1809,  £94C,49J  ;  expenditures, 
£881,373  ;  public  debt,  £701,000.  In  ancient  times  it  was 
visited  for  the  purpose  of  traffic  by  tho  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans.  The  Portuguese  formed  a  settlement  at  Co- 
lombo in  1517.  and  were  expelled  from  the  island  by  the 
Dutch  and  natives  in  1G58.  Tho  British  invaded  the  isl- 
and in  1795,  and  captured  the  Dutch  forts  and  towns.  The 
i-hmd  was  formally  annexed  to  tho  British  crown  in  1802. 
Civil  pop.  in  1871,2,405,287.  Ceylon  is  divided  into  six  ad- 
ministrative provinces,  called  the  Western,  Central,  South- 
ern, Northern,  North-western, and  Eastern  provinces.  Cap- 
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itul.    Crilniiibo.     (Sea   Sin  JAMKS    K.   TKXXKNT,   "Ceylon, 
il,  lli.storical,  and  Topographical.") 

KCVINKD  BY  A.  J.  SI-HEM. 
Ceylon,  a  township  of  St.  ('mix  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  348. 

Crziin'brn,    a   seaport   town  of   l'iirtll;':i!.   ill    I'Nti 
dura,  on  :i  bay  of  the  Mediterranean.   HI  Millie  S.  of  Lisbon. 
It  has  valuable  fisheries.       1'op.  5797. 

Cliiihlilix,  tin  in-  '  northern  part  uf  Savoy,  bordering 
IITI  Lake  I  Jciie v  a.  It  vv  :i  -  t  In-  olde  t  p".-  Mtlon  of  thfl  ' 

of  Savoy,  mill  was  ceded  In  France  by  King  Victor  Emman- 
ui'l  in  isiiil.  Capital,  Thonon. 

Chn'brins  [Xa/Spi«],  on  able  Athenian  general,  who 
had  rniiimiind  of  an  army  in  ::'.'-  1!.  ('.  In  :;7-i  lie  com- 
manded in  a  war  :•  ~partaiis.  Ho  gained  a  natal 
victory  OV«  tin-  Spartans  ;it  \.i\os  in  :. TC,  anil  was  killeil 

Ml    tin'    Mi':;<'   uf  Chios,  where    b: nnninded  :i  lli'i't,   ; 

1!.  ('.  lie  was  tin'  invi'iitiir  of  a  famous  mann'iiv  re.  which 
consisted  in  receiving  a  charge  in  a  kneeling  posture,  with 
shit-Ms  resting  on  Ihe  ground  and  the  spears  pointed  against 
the  em 

Chnchapoy'lls,  a  town  of  Peru,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ini-nt  of  A;i  '  miies  N".  E.  of  Lima,  was  fonnili'il 

by  I'Vani-ism  I'i/.nrm  in  1  ,">:;ii,  and  was  formerly  flourishing, 
but  iu  cnu-ct|ucncc  of  tin-  coniinued  revolutions  has  grad- 
ually decreased.  It  is  tin-  scat  nf  a  Knnian  Catholic  bishop, 
and  has  a  theological  seminary  and  a  beautiful  cathedral. 
Pop.  about  ,SOOO. 

Chn'co,  El  Gran,  an  extensive  region  of  South  Amor- 
iri,  i-  near  thr  mid.ilc  of  the  continent.  It  is  partly  in 
l>  .liv  ia  ami  partly  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  It  is  bounded 
on  tlu-  !•:.  by  the  Paraguay  River,  and  travels  -il  by  the  I'il- 
i">mayo.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  and  the  S. portion 
is  said  to  be  an  arid  and  desert  plain,  but  the  soil  in  some 
parts  is  fcrtilo.  It  has  no  civilized  inhabitants. 

Chacorimc  (.li:v\),  a  French  astronomer,  born  at 
Lyons,  France,  June '.'I,  1S2H.  During  the  .years  1853-54 
he  was  in  charge  of  tho  observatory  of  Marseilles,  and 
in  the  hitler  vear  was  appointed  astronomer  of  the 
Paris  Observatory.  He  was  an  astronomer  of  reputation, 
and  distinguished  for  his  ditMM  erics  of  asteroids,  as  well  as 
for  his  writings  on  the  planetary  systems.  .V>p»leun  III, 
made  him  chevalier  of  the  Legion  nf  Honor  L-.">s.  Ho  con- 
tributed the  atlas  to  the  "Annals  of  tho  Observatory  of 
Paris,"  ISiS  and  ISti.'t.  Died  at  Paris  Sept.  20,  1S7.'!.  " 

Chad'bourne  (PATL  AXSEI-),  born  at  North  Berwick, 
Me.,  Oct.  I'l.  l^-:',,  \vas  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural 
history  in  \Villiam>  College  ^Is.'i.';  117)  and  in  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege (1859-66),  elected  pres.  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  prof,  of  metaphysics  in  same  (1867-70).  He  publish- 
ed ••. Natural  Theology"  (1867)  and  "Instinct  in  Animals 
and  Men"  (1872);  chosen  pres.  of  Williams  College  in  1872. 

Chattel's  Ford,  a  post-village  of  Birmingham  town- 
ship, Delaware  co..  Pa..  :;n  miles  S.  W.  of  Philadelphia,  on 
the  Ilrandywine  Creek,  at  the  junction  of  tho  Wilmington 
mid  Reading  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central 
H,  Rs.  Near  here  was  fought  tho  battle  of  Brandywine, 
Sept.  11,  1777. 

Chad'wick  (Envix),  an  Englishman,  noted  as  a  sani- 
tary reformer,  was  horn  in  the  environs  of  Manchester  Jan. 
"1.  1  snl.  He  was  appointed  secretary  to  tho  poor-law  hoard 
ill  ISi'.l.  ami  published  in  1SIL'  an  iiii|iortant  ''Report  on 
the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Laboring  Population."  As 
a  member  of  the  new  hoard  of  health  appointed  in  1848, 
ho  distinguished  himself  by  his  efficient,  efforts  to  improve 
the  sanitary  and  social  condition  of  the  people,  and  to  ro- 
fo'rm  the  distribution  of  tho  poor-law  funds. 

Chipre'mon,  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  from  several  of 
wli'.-e  dramas  pas-age-  are  quoted  by  Atlicmcns,  although 
Silidas  in  his  brief  notice  nf  him  calls  him  a  comic  poet. 
Little  is  known  nf  his  life,  but  he  is  referred  to  by  Epbip- 
pus.  who  seems  to  speak  of  him  as  a  eontemporarv.  and  no 
is  criticised  hy  Aristotle.  He  tuny  be  placed  therefore 
about  380  B.C.  lie  fell  below  tho  dignity  of  tho  great 
tragic  poets  of  the  preceding  century,  and  wrote  dramas 
better  titled  to  be  read  than  to  be  aeled.  Ten  titles  of  plavs 
written  by  him  are  known,  besides  the  ••  i  which 

is  called  by  Athena'ns  a  "drama  in   many  metres."  and  by 
Aris'otlc  a  "  mixed  rhapsody  of  all  met  re-."    There  in 
three  epiirrams  in  th"   Anthology  bearing  his  name.      (The 
fra4ini-nts.il'  his  tragedies   are   collected   in  W  \i; VKH'S  and 
in  N  i  _'iucnta  Tragicorum  (iru'corum.") 

HKSRY  IIUISI.ER. 

( 'li.-i'rc'mon  of  Alexandria,  a  Stoic  philosopher  and 
historian  who  tlourished  in  the  times  "t'  the  carlv  I; 

••rs.  Me  is  often  spoken  of  as  librarian  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Library,  but  this  is  probably  an  incorrect  inference 
from  the  language  of  Suidas.  who  calls  him  the  teacher 
of  Dionysius,  who  was  librarian  of  this  library,  and  who 


succeeded  i  :  bis  philosophical  school.     He  went 

from  Alexandria  to  Rome  to  take  charge,  along  with  Alex- 
ander ot .Kirn',  of  the  e, In, .ate  II.  wrote  a  work 
on  hieroglyphics,  and  one  on  the  history  and  religion  of 
KLT\pt,a  fragment  from  wh-  :  ptian 

•I.  and  make-  the  I I  lh.   r,..|  ret'i- 

He  wrote  a  treatise  on  comets  and  a  grammatical  work. 
writings   arc  collected  in  Ml'I.LKH's 
"Hist,  (iriecorum  Krugmcnta,"  >ol.  iii..  pp.  411.1 

HKXKY  l>ln-\  i  n. 

Chirrone'a  [(Jr.  Xaipui-oa].  an  ancient  town  of  Ho  oiia, 
5  miles  N.  of  Lebadca,  was  the  native  place  of  Pin' 
II'  re  Philip  of  .Maei'don  gained  an  important   v 
the  Athenians  and  Tin  i  i:.  ('..  ami  Sulla  <!• 

tho  army  nf  Mithridates  in  S(i  li.  ('.     Th.  ::pied 

by  tho  modern  village'  of  A'a/'in-n/i.  A  few  years  ago  a 
colossal  lion  was  excavated  from  tho  mound  which  was 
raised  in  honor  of  the  ThebanH  who  were  killed  iu  battle 
here  in  3:!K  B.  C.  This  lion  is  dc«cribed  by  Colonel  Mure 
as  a  "noble  piece  of  sculpture,  and  the  most  interesting 
sepulchral  monument  in  Greece." 

C'hil'todon'tidir,  a  family  of  tho  acanthoptcrous  marine 
fishes     named     ,V./imi«i'- 
—  jjeniiea  (''scaly-fumed" ', 

because  of  the  incrus- 
tation of  parts  of  tho 
(i'.i  -:il  and  anal  finswith 
The  peaks  are 
strongly  ctenoid  (coml. 
d).  Tho  typical 
ct»;i  t'»/»>i.  and 
those  nearly  allied  to  it, 
hair- like  teeth  ; 
some  of  the  family,  how- 
ever, have  trenchant 
teeth,  and  some  have 
teeth  both  on  tho  jaws 
and  palate.  Their  colors 
are  often  gay,  and  disposed  in  stripes  or  bands.  Many 
singularities  of  form  occur  in  this  family.  The  flesh  of 
most  of  tho  Chietodontidn>  is  of  fine  flavor.  Chelmon  rot- 
Irniut  and  Tozota  jaculalor,  both  Asiatic  fishes,  are  re- 
markable for  catching  insects  by  shooting  drops  of  water 
at  them  from  their  mouths;  but  some  of  the  latest  authori- 
ties exclude  these  fishes  from  the  family,  of  which  tho 
southern  coasts  of  the  U.  8.  have  several  species. 

Chaff  [Lat.  palen;  Fr.  paille],  tho  common  name  of  the 
dry  and  mcmbranaccous  scales  which  constitute  the  floral 
envelopes  of  tho  graminaceous  plants,  and  enclose  the  grain 
or  seed.  These  scales  arc  tho  glumes  and  palets  (paleit)  of 
botanical  language. 

Chaffinch  [from  chaff  and  finch,  because  the  bird 
searches  in  chaff  for  grain],  a  common  European,  Asiatic, 
and  African  song-bird,  the  f'rinyilla  Calebs,  which  devours 
not  only  seeds,  but  young  plants,  but  is  very  valuable  as  a 
destroyer  of  noxious  insects.  It  is  esteemed  for  the  table 
in  Southern  Kumpe,  and  in  Germany  is  prized  for  its  loud 
song,  in  which  sonic  birds  greatly  excel.  Good  singers  are 
sold  for  extraordinary  prices. 

Cha'grcs,  a  small  seaport-town  of  Colombia,  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  and  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.  at  tho 
month  of  the  Chagrcs  River,  about  U  miles  W.  S.  W.  of 
Aspinwall.  It  is  a  miserable  collection  of  huts,  with  a 
shallow  harbor. 

Chagrin'  Falls,  a  post -village  of  Cnyahogaco.,  0.,  on 
the  Chagrin  River,  17  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Cleveland.     It  has 
1  iron-foundries  and  paper-mills.     Pop.  1016;  of  tho 
township,  1321. 

Chain,  or  Guntcr's  Chain,  in  surveying,  is  a  meas- 
ure twenty-two  yards  long,  composed  of  100  iron  links,  eaeh 
of  which  is  7.02  inches  long.     Ten  square  chains  make  an 
acre  =  4840  square  yards. 
Chain  Cable.     See  CABLE. 

Chain  Mail,  or  Chain  Armor,  consisted  of  ham- 
mered iron  links  connected  together  in  the  form  of  a  gar- 
ment. Such  armor,  which  was  much  used  in  tho  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  was  more  flexible  and  convenient 
to  the  wearer  than  that  which  was  formed  of  plates. 

Chains,  Hanging  in.     It  was  onco  customary  for 

jiid.:< \-    in    I  :    -l.ind   to   direct    the   t.odies   of    malefactors, 

.  xe.'iitii.n.   Li   be  hung  in  chains  upon   a  gibbet,  in 

order  to  strike  terror  into  other  offenders,  and  that  it  might 

afford  "a  comfortable  sight  to  the  relations  and  friin 

i."     An  act  to  abolish  the  practice  was  passed 
July  2.">.  IS"  I.  by  Parliament. 

Chain-Shot,  a  name  of  missiles  used  in  navnl  warfare, 

nils  which  an nneeted  by  a  chain  about 

eight  inches  long,  and  arc  discharged  from  a  cannon. 
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(  1 1 A  LAZA— CHALMERS. 


Chala'za  [Gr.  xoAa<a,  a  "  hailstone "],  in  botany,  a 
membrane  which  unites  the  nucleus  and  integuments  at  the 
base  of  the  ovule.  It  often  differs  in  color  from  the  rest 
of  the  integuments,  and  is  conspicuous  in  the  ripened  seed. 
The  cords  which  attach  the  yolk  of  an  egg  to  the  lining 
membrane  at  the  ends  of  the  shell  are  also  called  ehalazge. 

Chalce'don  [Gr.  XaAxtjiuc],  an  ancient  Greek  city  of 
Bithynia,  on  the  Bosphorus,  opposite  to  Byzantium,  from 
which  it  was  about  1J  miles  distant.  On  all  the  coins  of 
Chalcedon  the  name  is  written  KoAxijSu>i>.  It  was  founded 
685  B.  C.,  and  became  a  large  town,  containing  numerous 
temples.  The  Romans  obtained  possession  of  it  in  74 
B.  C.,  and  under  the  Roman  empire  it  was  a  free  city. 
The  philosopher  Xenoerates  was  hum  here  about  !J%  B.  C. 
In  451  A.  D.  a  general  council  of  the  Church  was  held  at 
Chalcedon,  on  the  subject  of  the  doctrinal  disputes  of  the 
\e-torians  and  Mouophysitcs.  This,  the  fourth  oecumen- 
ical council,  condemned  the  heresy  of  Eutychcs. 

Chalced'ony  [Gr.  x"A«iS«>'],  a  precious  stone  which 
was  so  named  because  it  was  found  near  the  ancient  Chal- 
cedon, is  a  beautiful  variety  of  quartz.  It  is  identical  with 
common  quartz  or  silex  in  chemical  composition.  It 
occurs  in  trap  and  other  rocks  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
It  is  generally  translucent,  sometimes  semi-transparent,  and 
exhibits  various  colors,  among  which  are  milk-white,  red- 
dish-white, blue,  green,  and  brown.  Chalcedony  is  much 
used  in  jewelry  for  necklaces,  brooches,  etc.  Among  col- 
lections of  antique  gems  arc  many  beautiful  engraved 
specimens  of  chalcedony. 

Chalced'onyx,  a  name  given  to  agates  formed  of 
cacholong.  or  a  white  opaque  chalcedony,  alternating  with 
a  grayish  translucent  chalcedony. 

Chal'cis  [Gr.  XaA«i'«],  an  ancient  maritime  town  of 
Greece,  on  the  island  of  Euboea  and  on  the  Euripus,  which 
is  here  only  40  yards  wide,  IS  miles  N.  E.  of  Thebes.  A 
bridge  across  the  Euripus  connects  the  town  with  the  coast 
of  Bceotia.  Chaleis  was  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  and  re- 
tained its  importance  down  to  recent  times.  Its  greatness 
was  attested  by  the  numerous  colonies  which  it  planted  on 
the  coasts  of  Macedonia,  Italy,  and  Sicily.  Its  first  colony 
was  Cumse,  in  Campania,  which  it  is  said  to  have  founded 
about  1050  B.  C.  Chalcis  was  successively  subject  to  the 
Athenians,  Romans,  and  Venetians,  and  as  an  important 
military  point  was  often  taken  and  retaken  by  armies.  It 
contained  numerous  temples  and  theatres,  and  was  about 
nine  miles  in  circumference.  Here  the  orator  Isams  was 
born  and  Aristotle  died.  The  site  is  occupied  by  the 
modern  Egripo  or  Negropont,  which  is  the  chief  town  of 
the  island,  and  has  an  old  castle  built  on  a  rock  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Euripus. 

Chalcis,  a  genus  of  reptiles  found  in  warm  regions  in 
both  continents,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  family  Chal- 
cidse.  This  family  is  by  some  made  to  include  the  glass- 
snakes,  the  blind-worms,  the  amphisbgena,  etc.,  but  is  gen- 
erally limited  so  as  to  include  a  few  tropical  species.  Many 
of  these  reptiles  are  popularly  considered  snakes,  but  they 
are  really  saurian*,  having  generally  no  visible  legs,  those 
members  when  they  exist  being  in  most  cases  concealed 
beneath  the  skin.  They  have  movable  eyelids,  small  ears, 
and  a  short  thick  tongue.  In  spite  of  these  facts,  some  few 
naturalists  still  class  them  with  serpents. 

CHALCIS  is  also  the  name  of  a  genus  allied  to  the  ich- 
neumon-flies, and  the  type  of  the  great  family  Chalcidid;c. 
These  insects  are  of  great  service  in  the  destruction  of  nox- 
ious insects  upon  which  their  larvse  feed. 

C'haldip'a  [(Jr.  XoAScu'a],  the  ancient  name  of  a  country 
of  Asia,  bordering  mi  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  hounded  on  the  S.  W.  by  Arabia  Descrta.  Chaldiea 
proper  was  the  southern  part  of  Babylonia,  but  the  name 
was  sometimes  u^eil  In  designate  a  more  extensive  region. 
The  term  Chaldsjans  (or  Chiildees)  was  applied  by  the 
Hebrew  prophets  .and  other  ancient  writers  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  city  of  Babylon  and  all  the  subjects  of  the 
Babylonian  empire.  Thus,  Isaiah  calls  Babylon  "the 
beauty  of  the  Chaldccs*  excellency"  (chap.  xvii.  ID),  and 
Pliny  speaks  of  Babylon  as  Chaldatcarum  <i'utin>u  rti^nt. 
The  Chaldirans  appear  to  have  been  the  great  pioneers  in 
the  cultivation  of  astronomy.  They  were  also  famous  as 
astrologers  and  magicians.  (Sec  BABYLONIA.) 

Chaldir'an  Chris'tians,  a  branch  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  consisting  of  those  Ncstorians  who  acknowledge  the 
pope.  They  are  of  the  Eastern  rite,  and  arc  under  the 
patriarch  of  Babylon  and  twehe  bishops,  three  of  whom 
reside  in  IVr-ia.  '['bey  number  about  70,000  souls. 

Chal'dee  Lan'guagc,  or  East'ern  Arama'ic,  a 
Semitic  dialect,  in  which  parts  of  the  books  of  Daniel  and 
Ezra  were  written,  as  well  as  several  verses  in  Genesis, 
Judges,  etc.  It  resembled  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac.  It 
docs  not  appear  to  be  certain  that  this  was  the  common 


language  of  ancient  Babylon.  The  Targums  were  written 
in  a  later  Chaldee.  (See  WINER'S  "  Chaldee  Grammar," 
and  Ili-i'FKi.i)  in  the  '•  Theologische  Studien"  for  1830.) 

Chal'dcr,  an  old  Scottish  dry  measure  containing  six- 
teen bolls. 

Chaldron,  chaul'dron  or  chau'dron  [Lat.  cnlilnrinm  ,• 
Fr.  ch((iulrtni],  a  dry  measure  used  for  coals,  and  contain- 
ing thirty-six  bushels.  Coal  is  now  sold  by  weight  in  the 
I .  S. 

Chaleurs  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Canada,  separates  Quebec  from   Xew  Brunswick.     It   ex- 
tends E.  and  W.  about  90  miles,  and  is  about  22  miles  wide 
i  at  the  broadest  part.     It  affords  good  anchorage,  and  can 
;  be  navigated  without  danger.     It  has  important  mackerel 
fisheries. 

Chal'ice  [Lat.  citth:,  a  "cup,  a  goblet ;"  Fr.  entice,  a 
"drinking-cup,"  a  "bowl"].  This  term  was  formerly  used 
as  a  name  for  an  ordinary  drinking-cup,  but  it  is  now 
almost  exclusively  applied  to  a  communion-cup,  a  vessel 
used  for  the  wine  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist. 
Chalices  arc  commonly  made  of  silver  or  gold. 

Chalk,  chawk  [Lat.  creta ;  Fr.  craie],  a  calcareous 
earth,  a  soft  variety  of  limestone  or  carbonate  of  lime. 
Its  color  is  generally  white.  It  is  friable,  easily  pulverized, 
has  an  earthy  fracture,  and  is  very  meagre  to  the  touch. 
In  geology,  it  is  a  sedimentary  rock  of  great  extent  and 
importance,  and  a  member  of  the  cretaceous  formation, 
which  is  more  recent  than  the  Jurassic  and  older  than  the 
tertiary  formation.  Chalk  is  abundant  in  England  and  in 
several  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  good  commercial 
chalk  is  reported  to  exist  in  Dakota.  The  strata  often  con- 
tain Hint  nodules,  distributed  in  layers  through  it  like  the 
hornstonc  in  the  earlier  limestone.  They  are  more  or  less 
rounded,  and  are  all  of  concretionary  origin.  Chalk  is  a 
mineral  of  animal  origin,  and  is  mostly  composed  of  the 
shells  or  carapaces  of  microscopic  marine  animals.  Ac- 
cording to  Ehrenbcrg,  a  cubic  inch  of  chalk  often  contains 
more  than  a  million  of  microscopic  organisms,  among 
which  far  the  most  abundant  arc  the  rhizopods  (ealled  also 
Foraminifera).  Chalk  is  extensively  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  lime,  and  is  commonly  employed  by  carpenters  to 
mark  boards.  The  material  sold  under  the  name  of  whit- 
ing or  Spanish  white,  and  used  to  make  putty,  is  chalk  in 
a  purified  state.  Purified  chalk  is  also  employed  by  artists 
as  a  pigment,  and  is  administered  in  medicine  as  an  ant- 
acid. (See  CRETACEOUS  SYSTEM.) 

Chalk,  Black,  also  called  Drawing  Slate,  a  min- 
eral used  by  artists  for  drawing  and  writing,  is  a  variety 
of  clay  which  derives  its  color  from  the  carbon  which  it 
contains.  It  is  easily  cut  or  broken,  and  makes  a  black 
mark  on  white  paper. 

Chalk  Bluff,  a  township  of  Greene  co.,  Ark.  Pop.  1030. 

Chalk  I/evel,  a  post-township  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Mo. 
Pop.  851. 

Chalk,  Red,  or  Reddle,  is  an  argillaceous  oxide-of 
iron,  of  a  brownish-red  color,  containing  a  large  portion 
of  clay.  It  is  used  by  carpenters  and  painters. 

Challenges.     See  JUKV,  by  PROF.  T.  W.  DWIGIIT. 

Chal'mcrs,  a  township  of  McDouough  co.,  111.  Pop. 
14S4. 

Chalmers  (ALKXANHKIE),  a  Scottish  writer,  born  at 
Aberdeen  Mar.  20,  1759.  He  is  famous  as  the  author  of  a 
"  General  Biographical  Dictionary,"  in  32  vols.  (1812-17), 
and  as  the  editor  of  a  well-known  edition  of  the  British 
poets,  with  notes.  Died  Dec.  10,  1834. 

Chalmers  (GEORGE),  a  Scottish  antiquary  and  lawyer, 
born  at  Fochabers  in  1742.  He  was  clerk  to  the  board  of 
trade  from  1786  to  1825.  His  greatest  work  is  entitled 
"Caledonia:  An  Account,  Historical  and  Topographical, 
of  North  Britain  "  (3  vols.,  1807-24),  which  displays  pro- 
found research  and  much  erudition.  Among  his  other 
works  is  a  "Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots"  (1818).  Died 
in  1825. 

Chalmers  (THOMAS),  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L.,  a  Scottish 
divine,  was  born  at  Anstruther,  Fifeshire,  Mar.  17,  1  7SO,  and 
was  educated  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's.  In  1803  he 
was  ordained  minister  of  the  parish  of  Kilmany.  His  fa- 
vorite studies  for  some  years  before  and  after  this  event 
were  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  He  published 
in  1808  an  "Inquiry  into  the  Extent  and  Stability  of  the 
National  Resources."  While  composing  an  article  on 
"  Christianity  "  for  Brcwster's  "Encyclopaedia"  in  1809, 
j  he  examined  the  evidences  of  its  truth,  and  acquired  con- 
victions which  rendered  him  a  more  earnest  and  devout 
pieachcr  of  the  gospel.  He  married  Miss  Grace  Pratt  in 
1812,  and  was  elected  minister  of  the  Iron  Church,  Glas- 
gow, in  1815.  He  soon  gained  distinction  as  an  eloquent 
and  powerful  pulpit  orator,  and  delivered  a  scries  of  dis- 
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cour  •  noiny  in  connection  with  religion,  which 

were    publish*  d    in     1M7,    ami    were    immen-cly    popular. 

Ill    IM'.t    he    hicame    minister  of    Si.  J 

in  which  In-  e-tabli.-heii  nuous  efforts 

to  impi-o\c  (In-  mortis  i.l'  his  parishioners.  He  was  ap- 
pointed pro!,'  -"i-  "t  moral  ph  i  ]'>~oph  \  in  Ihe  I  ni\er-ity  ot 
St.  Audrey,  mil  obtained  tin-  chair  of  theolog\ 

in  Ilir  riiiveiMty  nl'   Kdinhiirgh  i"   IV-'*.      He  published  in 

I    SI  a  work  entitled  "  Political   Keon \  ."ami  in   I  - 

Dridgcwater  trcali-c  "  I  I n  tin-    \daptali .1     i:\lerna]   Na 

lure  lii  the  .Mnnil  anil  I  ntcllccl  nal  I '<>n-t  itntion  of  .Mini." 
which  was  received  with  great  favor.  I>r.  Chalmers  was 
the  lender  of  till!  Knuigclical  party,  which  " 
with  Ihe  "  Moderate  "  part-,  in  a  eoiitot  in  iviatii'li  lit  pa- 
tronage. This  contest  resulted  in  tin-  ilisru|ition  of  the 
Church  .if  S-otland  in  May.  1S|:',.  I>r.  Chalmers  and  ITU 
other  clergymen  then  seceded  and  organized  the  "Free 
Church."  Hi'  expended  (In'  hitler  yals  nf  his  life  in  per- 
fecting his  ••  Institutes  (if  Theology  "  and  in  nffieiHting  as 
principal  "f  tin-  Free  Church  College.  He  died  May  .'ID, 
|s  17.  i  See  "  Memoirs  i,f  his  Lite  and  Writings  "(  I  \<ds., 
Is.Mi  ,'iL'i.  puldi-hcd  liy  his  son-in-law,  Uev.  \Vii.u.iM 
HANXV:  I  KVMIS  M  v  i  i.  VM>  .  "  Memoirs  of  the  Christian 
Lahors  of  Thomas  Chalmers.") 

Chalonnrs-siir- Loire,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
in,  -ni  nf  Mann •  i-i -l.iiire,  mi  the  river  Loire,  here  crossed 
liv  a  suspension  bridge,  11  miles  S.  W.  of  Angers.  Pop. 
6605. 

Chalons-snr-.TInriu1  (am-.  I'litn/nini!  nr  i  'nt<il<niHnm), 
a  city  of  France,  capital  i>f  the  department  of  Marne,  is 
on  the  right  liank  nl  the  Manic  and  on  the  railway  from 
Paris  to  Strashurg.  107  miles  K.  of  Paris.  It  is  situated 
in  a  fertile  plain,  which  is  part  of  the  former  province  of 
Champagne]  ami  has  a  stono  bridge  across  the  river.  It  is 
a  bishop's  see,  and  contains  a  tine  cathedral,  a  botanic 
garden,  and  a  public  liliniry  of  about,  i!.~).ulHl  volumes;  also 
manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  fabrics.  Cham 
public  wine  is  produced  iii  the  vicinity.  In  the  Catalauuian 
Plain  adjacent  to  Chalons  tho  Koinan  general  Actius  and 

Thcodoric  the  Visigoth  gained  a  great  victory  o\  er  Attila 
in  l.'il  A.  I>.  In  the  early  part  ot'lhe  Mark  Ages,  Chalons 

was  one  of  lln -t  iiiiportanl  i iinercin  I  eilies  of  Furopc, 

and  had  about  60,000  inhabitants.  In  ls;>r  the  celebrated 
Camp  tie  Chalons  was  established  near  Chalons,  in  which 
always  one  or  two  French  army  corps  were  kept  for  drill- 
ing: it  was  evacuated  by  the  French  in  Aug.,  1870,  and  en- 
tirely abandoned  in  1871.  Pop.  17,692. 

Chiiloii  -  sur-Suone,   or  Chalons-  sur-Snone 

(ane.  I'nliilltninm).  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Saflnc- 
et-Loire,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sadnp  and  on  the 
railway  from  liijoii  to  Lyons,  77  miles  by  rail  N.  of  Lyons. 
It  is  at  the  head  of  -team  boa I  navigation,  and  has  an  acth  e 
trade,  being  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Cnnal  du  Centre, 
which  connect  the  SaTnic  with  the'  Loire.  The  chief  pub- 
lic building  i  ,lra!  founded  in  the-  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, St.  Peter's  church,  and  tin-  town-hall.  It  has  a  the- 
atre and  n  large  public  lihvary:  also  manufactures  of  glass, 
jewelry,  hosiery,  linen  fabrics,  pottery,  etc.  Pop.  19,982. 
I  bh'UbwM  became  the  capital  of  liurgundy  under  tiontran, 
who  died  in  593  A.  D. 

C'halyba'u.s  ( II.  M.),  D.  D.     See  APPENDIX. 

Chalyb'entc  [from  the  Or.  xoM>*  (gen.  xoAi>3«),"iron" 
or  "  steel  "J,  eontiiining  iron  in  solution,  applied  to  water? 
which  are  impregnated  with  iron.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  <shalyheafe  water — the  carbonated,  which  contains  car- 
bonate of  iron,  and  may  be  recognized  by  forming  an 
ochreous  deposit  of  red  oxide  of  iron  on  the  stones  near 
the  mouth  of  the  spring:  and  the  sulphatcd,  which  con- 
tains sulphate  of  iron  (copperas)  in  solution. 

Cham  [French  for  Ham,  son  of  Noah],  assumed  name  of 
AMKHKI:  in:  No£.  a  French  caricaturist,  born  .Ian.  26,  1819, 
studied  with  Delarochu  and  Charlct.  His  first  grotesque 
sketches  appeared  in  1S4-'.  anil  since  then  has  followed  an 
uninterrupted  series  in  almanacs  and  in  "Charivari." 

Chamre'lcon  [<!r.  for"  ground  lion  "].  a  genus  (  I'hnma- 
len}  of  saurian  reptiles  constituting;  a  family  !  Channeleon- 
tid:el.  iind  according  to  some  writers  a  separate  tribe 
(Dendrosanralof  li/.ards.  Ten  ortwent\  species  are  known, 
of  which  one  is  found  in  Southern  Kurope.  .None  arc  Amer- 
ican. They  have  a  compressed  body,  with  granular  scales 
in  circular  bands  ;  the  head  almost  fixed,  bin  the  eyes  with 
a  wonderful  power  of  motion,  cadi  eye  being  co\ered  by  a 
lid  pierced  with  one  small  hole ;  curs  concealed  beneath 
the  skin;  the  tail  prehensile ;  (he  movements  extremdv 
slow:  the  tongue  cylindrical  and  extensile,  in  appearance 
resembling  a  common  angle- worm  :  the  toes  in  two  opposa- 
ble  sets,  tilted  for  grasping  boughs,  etc.  Many  tables  have 
been  related  of  the  chameleon,  such  as  that  it  lives  upon 
air,  has  the  power  of  changing  color  at  will,  or  assuming 
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the  color  of  the  object  upon  which  it  is  placed.     The  food 

of  the    chaniH-leoii    is    ill- 
lies  by 
darting     out 

tongue:  but  ils 
lungs  arc  large,  and  it 
has  a  habit  of  eiim 
ly  dilating  itself  with  air. 
niges  of  color  arc 
not  altogether  *  olnntary, 
and  it  dot  -  not  :<|  j 
assimilate  ils  color  lo  the 
object  upon  which  it  it 
placed.  But  its  colors 
imnge- 

ablc.  This  has  been  ex- 
plained (1)  by  the  action  of  the  nervous  energy,  which,  as 
in  blushing,  may  perhaps  affect  the  cireulat ion  id  the  blood 

in  the  skin,  and  it  if  certain  that  fear  or  other  e lions 

will  cause  the  color  to  change:  (III  by  the  varied  amount 
of  air  in  the  animal's  lungs :  ( '.\ }  by  the  action  of  light ;  (4) 
by  the  pieseiicc  of  two  differently  colored  layers  of  pig- 
ment-cells in  the  skin,  so  arranged  as  to  move  upon  each 
other  and  produce  various  effects  of  color.  It  is  probable 

that  all  tin  - nditiim-  y  ilributc  to  the  result. 

It  is  said  that  that  lack  of  nervous  co-ordination  be- 
tween the  two  sides  which  in  most  animals  is  only  seen  in 
diseased  or  defective  organizations,  is  cither  normal  to  the 
chama?leon  or  is  very  CIIM|\  prodmwd  in  it.  It  is  even 
asserted  that  one  side  of  the  reptile  may  be  awake  while 
the  other  is  asleep.  If  modern  science  finds  this  creature 
so  remarkable,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  ancients  made  the 
ehanmdeon  the  possessor  of  many  marvellous  powers. 

Oiamirleon,  of  Hcraclea  on  the  Pontus,  a  Peripatetic 
philosopher,  a  disciple  of  Aristotle  or  Theophrastus.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  philosophical  treatises,  chiefly 
on  moral  subjects,  and  of  a  variety  of  writings  on  the 
ancient  Greek  poets — e.g.  ^Eschylus,  Anacreon,  Thespis, 
Homer,  Lasus,  Pindar,  Sappho,  Simonidcs,  and  Stesichorus. 
These  essays  seem  to  have  treated  of  the  lives  of  the  poets, 
as  well  as  to  have  entered  into  the  criticism  of  their  works. 
His  commentary  on  Homer  must  have  been  of  considerable 
extent,  as  the  fifth  book  is  referred  to  by  Tatian.  Titles 
of  fifteen  different  works,  with  a  few  fragments,  are  pre- 
served by  Athemeus  and  others.  (An  account  of  his  life 
and  writings  is  given  by  KOPKK.  Berlin,  1856;  CLIXTUX, 
"Fasti  Hellenic!,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  493.) 

HENRY  DIUSLKR. 

Cham.T'rops,  a  genus  of  palms  having  fan-shaped 
leaves  and  flowers  in  spathcs  about  six  to  eight  inches  long. 
The  Chnusropt  htunili*,  often  called  palmetto,  is  the  only 
species  of  palm  indigenous  in  Furope.  The  fruit  is  a 
triple,  spongy  drupe,  which  is  edible.  The  leaves  arc  used 
for  making  brooms,  hats,  and  seats  of  chairs.  The  fibre 
of  the  leaves  is  a  valuable  material  for  cordage  and  paper, 
and  is  imported  into  Franco  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
ot  carpets.  The  blue  palmetto  ot'  the  Southern  I".  S.  is 
,-'./«  Ifi/rtn'jr.  Other  species  of  this  genus  arc  found 
in  tropical  countries. 

Cham'ber,  an  apartment  of  a  house,  a  private  apart- 
ment, a  lodging-room;  a  hollow  or  cavity,  as  the  chamber 
of  the  ear.  In  politics,  the  term  is  applied  to  a  legislative 
assembly,  as  the  (formeri  Chamber  of  iH-puties  in  France. 
Ihe  room  which  the  t'.  S.  Senate  occupies  is  called  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber.  Chamber  of  commerce  is  the  title  of  an 
association  or  body  of  merchants  which  is  commonly  formed 
in  each  large  commercial  city  for  the  promotion  of  tho 
mercaniile  interests  and  general  prosperity  of  the  place. 

Cn.vMaKii  of  a  cannon  or  of  a  small  firearm  is  a  contracted 
part  of  the  bore  at  the  breech  end.  The  chamber  contains 
the  charge  of  powder,  but  it  is  too  small  to  admit  tho  shot 
or  shell.  These  cavities  arc  of  various  forms,  spherical, 
cylindrical,  conical,  etc.  Carronadcs  and  mortars  are. 
usually  chambered. 

Chamber-Counsel,  a  lawyer  or  counsellor-at-law 
whoghis  opinions  in  his  private  chamber,  but  does  not 
conduct  ourt. 

Cham'berlain  [Lat.  comtrnn'm  .-  Fr.  rhamlnllnn  :  It. 
''"'/"].  an  officer  attached  to  the  court  of  a  monarch, 
and  who  formerly  had  charge  of  the  private  apartments  of 
the  palace.  lie  was  originally  the  keeper  of  the  trcasurc- 
ehamber.  The  otlice  of  chamberlain  was  one  of  the  grand 
offices  of  the  Crown  in  France.  The  lord  chamberlain  of 
•nd  is  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  royal  household, 
and  has  the  function  of  endorsing  the  king's  answer  on 
petitions  prc~' nled  to  him,  and  often  commu. 
(or  Her)  Majesty's  pleasure  to  Parliament  and  to  the 
council.  He  has  control  over  all  the  idliecrs  and  -crvaDtS 
of  the  royal  chambers  except  those  of  the  bed-chamber. 
All  tradesmen  and  artificers  in  the  service  of  the  sovereign 
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are   appointed   by  him.     Ho  is  a  member  of   the   privy 
council. 

The  lord  great  chamberlain,  another  officer,  ia  an  official 
of  the  British  court  of  noble  birth  and  holding  the  title  by 
inheritance,  lie  has  charge  of  the  House  of  Lords  during 
sessions,  walks  by  the;  right  hand  of  the  sovereign  in  cer- 
tain processions,  and  performs  many  other  duties,  chielly 
of  a  ceremonial  character. 

Chamberlain  (Josm'A  L.),  LL.D..  a  distingui-lie.i 
American  general  and  educator,  born  in  llangor.  -Me.,  Sept. 
g,  I  828.  He  graduated  at  Bon-Join  I  'ollogc  in  I  *.">:!.  entered 
the  volunteer  service  of  the  V.  S.  in  ].*62,  ami  became  a 
mnjor-gencral  in  1865.  He  received  six  wounds  while  in 
the  army.  From  1*66  to  1870,  inclusive,  ho  was  governor 
oi'  Maine,  and  in  1871  he  became  president  of  Bowdoin 
College. 

Cham'berlen  (Ilron),  an  English  physician,  born  in 
1664,  practised  in  London.  He  invented  the  obstetric  for- 
ceps. Died  in  1728. 

Cham'bers,  in  law.  A  judge  is  said  to  act  at  "cham- 
bers "  when  a  legal  proceeding  is  carried  on  before  him  out 
of  court,  either  at  his  office  or  residence  or  other  convenient 
place,  including  the  court-room  itself.  Business  done  be- 
fore a  judge  at  chambers,  as  distinguished  from  that  trans- 
acted in  court,  is  increasing  in  modern  times.  The  codes 
of  procedure  in  some  of  the  American  States  expressly  pro- 
vide  that  certain  acts  shall  bo  done  by  the  court,  and  others 
by  a  jnih/i;  referring  in  the  last  instance  to  an  act  done  at 
chambers.  Through  the  same  medium  a  great  change  has 
been  worked  in  England  in  the  practice  of  the  court  of 
chancery.  Formerly  the  details  of  business  in  that  court 
were  transacted  by  an  officer  termed  "  master  in  chancery," 
who  exercised  an  almost  independent  jurisdiction,  acting 
without  communicating  with  tlic  judge  until  he  made  his 
report  of  his  conclusions,  which  was  then  submitted  to  the 
court  as  a  basis  for  its  decree.  By  the  16  Viet.,  ch.  80, 
the  office  of  master  was  abolished,  and  the  business  for- 
incrlv  committed  to  him  was  directed  to  bo  transacted 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  judge,  or,  in  other 
words,  at  chambers.  Under  this  system  each  oft  ho  judges  ! 
has  under  his  control  chief  clerks  and  junior  clerks,  who  | 
act  in  his  behalf  in  taking  accounts  and  making  inquiries, 
and  who  arc  more  directly  responsible  to  him  than  were 
the  masters  under  the  earlier  practice.  Under  the  law  of 
I*?:;  for  the  reorganization  of  the  English  courts  CM  and 
.'!7  Viet.,  ch.  66),  the  duties  of  chamber  clerks  after  that  act 
goes  into  effect  (Nov.  2,  1874)  are  to  bo  performed  by  offi- 
cers of  the  court  in  the  permanent  civil  service  of  the 
Crown.  The  same  law  also  provides  for  official  and  special 
referees,  who  may,  under  the  direction  of  a  court  or  judge, 
perform  acts  similar  to  those  formerly  entrusted  to  masters 
in  chancery.  T.  W.  DWIGIIT. 

Cham'bers,  a  county  of  Alabama,  bordering  on  Geor- 
gia. Area,  700  square  miles.  It  is  partly  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  Chattahoocheo  River,  and  ia  traversed  by  the 
Tallapoosa.  The  soil  is  mostly  fertile.  Cotton,  grain,  and 
wool  are  the  staples.  This  county  is  intersected  by  the 
East  Alabama  and  Cincinnati,  the  Savannah  and  Memphis, 
and  the  Atlanta  and  West  Point  R.  Rs.  Capital,  Chambers 
Court-house  (or  La  Fayette).  Pop.  17,562. 

Chambers,  a  county  of  Texas,  bordering  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Area,  900  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  Galveston  Bay,  and  intersected  by  Trinity  River. 
The  surface  is  nearly  level.  Cotton,  corn,  fruit,  cattle, 
swine,  and  sugar-cane  are  raised.  Tho  county  is  well  tim- 
bered. Capital,  Wallisville.  Pop.  1503. 

Chambers  (EZEKIEL  F.),  LL.D.,  born  in  Kcntco.,  Md., 
Feb.  28,  1788,  graduated  at  Washington  College,  Md..  in 
1805,  became  a  la wyer,  served  in  the  war  of  1812-15,  and 
was  made  a  brigadier-general  of  militia.  He  was  U.  S. 
Senator  from  Maryland  (1826-35),  taking  a  prominent 
position;  was  a  judge  in  the  State  courts  (1834-51),  and 
in  ls.j2  declined  the  secretaryship  of  the  navy.  Died  Jan. 
30, 1867. 

Chambers  (GEOROE),  LL.D.,  born  in  1786  at  Cham- 
bersburg.  Pa.,  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1804,  became  a 
very  prominent  lawyer,  was  a  member  of  Congress  (1833- 
37).  and  became  in  1851  a  justice  in  the  supreme  court  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  prepared  a  number  of  valuable  papers 
on  the  early  history  of  the  State,  some  of  which  were  de- 
stroyed at  the  burning  of  Chambersburg  in  1863.  Died 
Mar.  25,  1S66. 

Chambers  (ROBERT),  LL.D.,  a  Scottish  writer  and 
publisher,  born  at  Peebles  July  10,  1802.  He  became  a 
bookseller  in  Edinburgh,  and  wrote  several  works,  among 
which  is  "Traditions  of  Edinburgh"  (1824).  Ho  entered 
into  partnership  with  his  brother  William  in  1832,  after 
which  they  published  many  cheap  and  popular  works  enti- 
tled "  Information  for  the  People,"  "  Cyclopaedia  of  English 


Literature,"  "  Papers  for  the  People,"  "  Chanibcrs's  En- 
cyclopedia" (1859-08),  etc.     Died  in  1871. 

Chambers  (WILLIAM),  a  Scottish  author  and  editor,  a 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Peebles  April  16, 
1*00.  He  founded  Chambers's  ••  Edinburgh  Journal"  in 
1832,  and  became  a  partner  with  his  brother  in  an  extensive 
publishing-house  of  Edinburgh.  They  were  distinguished 
for  their  enterprise  and  their  successful  cfi'orts  tn  supply  the 
people  with  cheap  and  instructive  literature.  (Sec  CHAM- 
ni:i:s,  ROBKRT.)  He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  among 
which  is  "  Things  as  they  are  in  America."  He  was  chosen 
lord  provost  of  Edinburgh  in  1865. 

Cliam'bersburg,  a  post-township  of  Pike  co.,  111. 
Pop.  7**. 

Chambersburg,  a  township  of  Ircdcll  co.,  N.  C.  P.  949. 

Chambersburg,  the  capital  of  Franklin  co.,  Pa.,  on 
the  Conocochcague  and  Falling  Spring  creeks,  at  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Cumberland  Valley  and  Franklin  11.  Rs.,  52 
miles  S.  W.  of  Harrisburg.  It  is  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  fertile  limestone  valley  between  Blue  and  South 
mountains.  It  has  three  newspapers,  a  national  bank, 
manufactories  of  wool,  paper,  and  iron,  an  academy,  a 
female  seminary,  and  well-conducted  public  schools.  It 
was  settled  by  the  Scotch-Irish.  On  the  30th  of  July.  I  B88, 
a  body  of  Confederate  cavalry  under  Gen.  Met'ansland 
entered  the  town  and  laid  it  under  tribute  of  $200,000  in 
guld  or  half  a  million  in  currency  ;  this  demand  not  being 
complied  with  by  the  inhabitants,  McCausland  ordered  the 
town  to  bo  fired.  About  two-thirds  of  the  place  was  de- 
stroyed, 2500  persons  were  deprived  of  homes,  and  prop- 
erty to  the  value  of  81,000,000  was  destroyed.  It  has  been 
entirely  rebuilt.  Pop.  6308. 

.1  ::.\x  COOK,  ED.  "  REPOSITORY." 

Chambers  Court-house,  or  La  Fayette,  a  post- 
village,  capital  of  Chambers  co.,  Ala.,  is  about  70  miles  E. 
N.  E.  of  Montgomery.  Pop.  1382. 

Chambery  [It.  Clamberf],  a  city  of  France,  capital  of 
the  department  of  Savoy,  is  beautifully  situated  on  tho 
river  Lcysse,  in  a  rich  vine-clad  valley  about  lid  miles  E. 
S.  E.  of  Lyons.  It  is  on  the  railway  which  connects  Franco 
with  Italy  and  passes  through  a  tunnel  near  Mont  Ccnis. 
It  contains  an  old  castle  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  a  cathedral, 
several  convents,  and  a  public  library.  Here  are  manufac- 
tures of  silk  gauze,  lace,  hats,  etc.  It  was  formerly  subject 
to  the  king  of  the  Sardinian  States,  but  was  ceded  to  France 
in  1*60.  Pop.  18,279. 

Cham'bliss  (  JOHN  R.),  an  American  Confederate  officer, 
born  in  Virginia  in  1833;  graduated  at  West  Point  1853, 
and  resigned  from  the  army  in  1854  to  devote  himself  to 
agricultural  pursuits  in  Virginia.  He  was  actively  identi- 
fied with  the  State  militia,  being  colonel,  etc.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  he  espoused  the  Confederate  cause, 
and  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general,  serving  with  gal- 
lantry. At  tho  battle  of  Deep  Bottom,  Va.,  Aug.  1(1,  1*64, 
while  leading  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  he  was  killed. 

G.  C.  SIMMONS,   Clerk  Jlnurd  of  Enij'rt.. 

Chambliss  (WILLIAM  P.),  an  American  lawyer  and 
soldier,  born  in  Virginia;  served  during  the  war  with 
Mexico  as  lieutenant,  subsequently  captain,  Third  Tennes- 
see Volunteers.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  bis  profession  at  Pulaski,  Tenn. ;  was  elected 
member  of  the  State  legislature  1853-54;  Mar.,  1855,  he 
was  commissioned  in  the  army  a  first  lieutenant  Second 
Cavalry,  and  stationed  in  Texas,  where  he  was  mainly  en- 
gaged, till  jStil.  against  the  Camanches  and  other  hostile 
Indians  ;  promoted  captain  Fifth  Cavalry  April,  1861,  and 
major  Fourth  Cavalry  1*64.  He  was  engaged  in  the  ac- 
tions of  Manassas  and  Peninsular  campaigns  of  1S62  up 
to  June  27,  when,  at  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill,  after  hav- 
ing been  wounded  six  times,  he  was  taken  prisoner  while 
leading  a  cavalry  charge.  Resigned  from  the  army  X"\ ., 
1*67.  and  became  superintendent  of  a  railway  and  mining 
company  in  Canada. 

G.  C.  SlMMOXS,  Clerk  Hoard  of  Ktiy'rs. 

Cham'blissburg,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Bed- 
ford eo..  Va.  The  village  is  35  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Lynch- 
burg.  Pop.  3428. 

Cham'bly,  a  county  of  Canada,  in  Quebec,  has  an  area 
of  211  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Sorel 
River,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  separates 
it  from  Montreal.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
R.  R.  Capital,  Longeuil.  Pop.  in  1871,  10,498. 

Cham'bly  Ba'sin,  a  beautiful  post-village  of  Cham- 
bly  co.,  province  of  Quebec  (Canada),  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Chambly  and  St.  John's  Canal  and  on  Richelieu  River,  16 
miles  E.  of  Montreal,  has  an  important  trade  with  Lake 
Champlain,  and  is  the  seat  of  Chambly  College.  It  has  a 
large  hospital  for  the  sick  and  poor,  under  tho  care  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity.  Pop.  about  800. 
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€'  hum  'lily  Cnn'ton,  a  manufacturing  village  of  Clmm- 

'    .in:. d.i  |,     I     mile   :••.• 

le'    liichelii'ii.   nhieh  fin  i 

water  power  for  e\ten-i\e   lumber  and   woollen    mill-,    a 

foundry,    clc.        I'np.     <),mlt    TIM). 

Chambon-FeiiRcrollcs,  I.r,  a  French  town  in  the 
department  of  I.  lures  consist  chiefly  of 

iron  and  steel  t'ahrics.      Pop.  !')'.'.'»l. 

Chumliord,  n  village  and  royul  chateau  of  France,  de- 

parlini  nt  of    Loi  r-cl  -( 'le  Hero   is   a 

iccllt    chateau     l.cLrmi     :          :  .     ml1' 

finished  by  Louis  XIV.      It   is   in   the  m; •  iitiful 

park  L'l  miles  in  circumference.      f\  ,  ,  u  to 

.M.i,  -h.i  I  Saxe  by  Louis  XV.,  and  v.  i  ;;,  Mar  .  hal 

Berliner    by     Napoleon     I.       In     I     -  I     il     WM    Inirchased    by 
iplion    lor   the   duke  of    Bordeaux,    who    is    usually 
ityled  Count  de  I'liambord.     It  is  surmounted  by  a 
number  of  Inrrets  and  minarets.      Its  most  prominent   I,  a 
•  round   towers,  cacti  sixty  feet   in 
,lia no  ter.     I',. p.  .';.';L'. 

Chumbord,  «le  (IIi-Mii  CII.MH.KS  FKIUUX  \\n  MM;II 

Dn:i  no  \M:    D*  Anton  .   COMTK  and  lire  UK  Bolt  in:  u  X,  was 

horn  in  Paris  S.-pt.  LM.i,  ISIMI.     His  father  was  the  duke  of 

Berry,    a    sou    of   King   Charles    X.,  who   abdicated    in    his 

in  An1.;.,  I  s;;it.     Since  that  date  he  has  been  recog- 

ni/.cd    !iv    the    French  legiliinisis  a-  the    heir  to  the  t! 

and    has    iveehcd    the    title  of  Henry  V.    He    married    in 

ISHi    a    daa'.'h:,  T    of    the    duke    of   Modclia.  but    ho   has  no 

children,  a  ;i, I    raDMbinfl    the   onU      urvivilig    member   of  the 

elder   I'raucli   of  the    liourbou   family.      Ho    passed    many 

<•  of  Frohsdorf,  near  Vicuna.      Ho  claims 

the  throne  by  divine  right,  and  avows  his  devotion  to  the 

antiquated   political  ideas  of  which  the  white  flag  is  the 

symbol.     Alter  the  deposition  of  .Napoleon    III.  (1870)  ho 

i--n,  ,  ''inn  to  the  French  people,  which  was  not 

i  liy  the  royalists. 

Chambrc  Aulente  [Fr.  "fiery  chamber"],  an  extra- 
,,r, Unary  court,  chietlyheld  for  the  trial  of  heretics,  was 
tirst  enlivened  by  I''raneis  I.  of  France  iu  I.,:;;,.  Its  name 
was  given  mi  a uut  of  the  unusual  severity  of  its  sen- 
tences, burning  alive  being  one  of  its  most  common  pun- 
isluneiiis.  Henry  I ! .'s  reign  was  especially  distinguished 
for  the  cruelties  practised  by  ibis  court  against  the  Hugue- 
nots. The  last  victim  of  tlie  Chambrc  Ardente  was  one 
.  executed  in  1680,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  on  a 
of  sorcery. 

Chambrc  Introuvable,  a  sarcastic  name  given  to 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  which  was  elected  after 
the  second  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.,  in  July,  1815. 
'fhe  majority  of  it  were  fanatical  royalists,  were  hostile  to 
the  ministry,  and  supported  an  extremely  reactionary 
policy.  They  showed  no  inclination  to  repress  the  outrages 

i limited  in  the  south  of  Franco  by  mobs  of  royalists  and 

fanatics,  who  massacred  many  Protestants  and  liberals. 
This  chamber  was  dissolved  in  1816. 

Chamis'so,  von   (AUKI.- 

HKlirl,    a.  poet    and    natnrali-t, 

horn  iu  Champagne,  in  Fr: <•. 

Jan.  '2~,  1781.  lie  iemo\ed 
with  his  parents  to  Berlin 
in  17n",  learned  the  German 
!:iui;ua^e  (in  wdiich  all  his 
works  are  written;,  and  served 
lor  some  years  iu  the  Prus- 
,-iau  army.  In  the  c:ii 
of  naturalist  he  accompanied 
an  exploring  expedition  which 
>aitcd  from  Kussia  iu  I'll, 
and  circumnavigated  'he  globe. 
He  wrote  Bevwai  uorkson  nat- 
ural history,  but  his  i 
tion  rests  ehielly  on  his  lyrical 
p'Tiii.-  and  ballad-,  u  hieh  are 
\er\  popular,  and  the  highly 
ori^inal  tale  of  "  Pelcr  Sehle- 
imlil"  (ISII),  translated  by 
William  HiiHilt  i  IMS).  Died 
Aug.  1!S.  ls:!S.  iSee.l.  K.  HIT- 
/H:,  "  Leben  und  Briefe  von  A. 
\,'M  ( 'liami^so,"  L'  vuls.,  1839.) 

ChamoiM  [Her.  Urmtt],  a 

goat-like  antelope    I  /,',r/i;V<i;»'ll 

Ti-iiifiix)  of  the  mountains  of 
Central  and  Southern  Europe 
and  Western  Asia,  found  es- 
pecially iu  the  Alps.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  large  goat, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  great 
fpecd,  for  its  ability  to  leap  enormous  chasms,  and  for  its  I 


dcHcate  power  of  i-ccnt.      It   is  highly  prized  as  food,  and 

,i--hiiiiting  is  a  favorit. 

in  S»  i  '  ih,-  Tyrol.     Iis  m  in 

the  high  Alps,  near  the  snow -line.      Ii:i  :kin  I'm 

l» -r.  but   the  i.rticlo  generally  sold  under  that 
name  is  made  of  sheep  skin. 

<  liameii-.  ;!  |,     ?  M,,.      [i  ; 

ated  nn  the  Mi.  smlri  i;i'.,  <•  and  Ih 

100  mihs  W.  n(  St.  Louis.     It  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

Cham'omile,  a  name  given  to  several  herbs  of  the 
order  Composita',  but  espeeiHlly  to  Aiithfini*  nttlilit  and 
M>iti-i''>ti'i'i  t'h'irtininill'i,  both  European  h,  r),.-'  closely  re- 
sembling each  other,  and  marly  identical  in  order  and 
prope  i  the  latter  is  milder,  and  iu  llcrmany  is 

more  generally  esteemed  as  a  medicine.  The  one  first  men- 
tioned is  common  in  American  gardens.  Chamomile  is 
much  used  in  domestic  medicine,  has  tonic,  stimulant,  and 
diaphoretic  powers,  and  was  onco  used  as  a  febrifuge.  Its 
smell  is  agreeable,  and  depends  upon  the  presence  of  a 
volatile  oil.  Thoehamomilc  flowers  imported  from  England 
are  of  the  first,  those  from  Germany  of  the  second,  cp 
They  are  largely,  but  illegally,  used  in  England  in  flavor- 
ing beer — a  p  -M\  to  be  injurious  to  health. 

Chamouni,  Valley  of,  in  the  French  department  of 
llauie  S:n  oie.  a  wonderful  valley  in  the  Alps,  15  miles  long 
and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  traversed  by  a  small 
stream,  the  Arve.  :i400  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  entered  on 
the  N.  E.,  from  Martigny,  by  the  Col  de  T«?te  Noire,  and  at 
the  other  end  by  diligence  from  Geneva,  53  miles  distant, 
through  the  valley  of  the  Arve.  It  is  enclosed  by  Mont 
Blanc  and  the  Aiguilles  Rouges  and  Mont  lircven.  The 
glaciers  Mer  do  Glace  and  Argcntiere  arc  the  most  remark- 
able in  Switzerland.  This  beautiful  vale,  now  visited  by 
innumerable  travellers  each  summer,  was  scarcely  known 
until  it  was  explored  and  described  by  the  Englishmen 
Pococke  and  Uyndham  in  1740.  Many  peculiar  plants 
grow  in  the  valley,  and  furnish  a  remarkably  rich-flavored 
honey.  In  1099  a  Benedictine  monastery  was  established 
at  the  village  Chamonix  or  I'rieme.  In  early  times  this 
region  was  known  as  Lei  Hfontuynci  ifauililct — a  name 
still  retained  for  the  roughest  part  between  the  Dome  of 
Mont  Blanc  and  the  Mcr  de  Glace. 

Champagne,  a  former  province  in  the  K.  E.  part  of 
France,  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Lorraine  and  on  the  6. 
by  Burgundy.  It  was  drained  by  the  Marne,  Seine,  Aul  e. 
and  other  rivers.  It  is  now  mostly  comprised  in  the  de- 
partments of  Marnc,  Aube,  Ardennes,  Hautc-Marne,  and 
Yonne.  The  surface  is  diversified  with  plains  and  hills, 
on  which  latter  is  grown  the  famous  CHAMPAGNE  WINK 
(which  see).  In  the  twelfth  century  Champagne  was  inde- 
pendent or  governed  by  native  princes.  Thibaud,  count 
of  Champagne  and  king  of  Navarre,  who  died  in  1253,  was 
the  most  powerful  feudatory  of  the  French  king.  By  the 
marriage  of  Philip  IV.  of  France  with  Joanna,  the  heir- 
ess of  the  king  of  Navarre  about  1285,  Champagne  was 
annexed  to  France. 


/ 


Chamois. 
Champagne  Wine,  a  name  applied  to  wines  of  vari- 
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ous  kinds,  white  or  red,  still  or  sparkling,  which  arc  pro- 
duced in  Champagne.  Of  these  the  sparkling  and  foam- 
ing varieties  (vin  vunuvieux  and  tfMrf-moHWfiee)  are  best 
known.  After  the  vintage-season  this  wine  stands  till  De- 
cember, is  thru  racked  off,  and  fined  or  purged  with  isin- 
glass ;  in  the  following  March  it  is  bottled  and  corked  with 
.  the  bottles  being  placed  with  the  corks  downward,  so 
that  the  sediment  may  be  drawn  off.  When  this  has  been 
removed,  some  brandy  and  sugar  arc  introduced,  and  the 
bottles  are  rccorked.  While  this  process  is  going  on  the 
breakage  of  bottles  is  often  very  great,  and  buyers  esti- 
mate the  value  of  the  wines  partly  by  the  breakage — the 
best  wines  breaking  the  must  bottles. 

Even  in  France,  but  still  more  in  other  countries,  a  very 
large  part  of  the  so-called  champagne  wine  is  factitious, 
being  made  of  eider,  light  Rhenish  and  other  cheap  wines, 
and  other  substances.  Happily,  in  most  eases  these  prep- 
arations are  quite  as  harmless,  and  often  quite  as  palatable, 
as  the.  genuine  product  of  the  Champagne  vineyards;  for 
some  of  the  imitations  are  nearly  perfect  representatives  of 
the  appearance,  taste,  and  bouquet  of  the  original  article. 

Champagne  wine  is  prized  in  medicine  as  a  restorative 
in  certain  low  conditions,  especially  when  the  stomach  i.s 
very  irritable  and  will  hardly  tolerate  any  other  stimulant, 
the  carbonic  acid  present  acting  as  a  sedative  to  that  organ. 

Champagnolle,  a  township  of  Calhoun  co.,  Ark. 
Pop.  on:,. 

Champaign',  a  county  in  the  E.  of  Illinois.  Area, 
100(1  square  miles.  It  ie  drained  by  the  Sangamon  and 
Vermilion  Rivers.  The  surface  is  nearly  level;  the  soil  is 
deep  and  very  fertile.  A  large  proportion  of  the  county 
is  prairie.  Live-stock,  grain,  wool,  tobacco,  and  dairy 
products  are  extensively  raised.  Its  manufactures  are  of 
growing  importance,  those  of  carriages,  lumber,  and  flour 
being  at  present  the  largest.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Con- 
tra!, the  Indianapolis  Bloomington  and  Western,  and  the 
Toledo  Wabash  and  Western  R.  Rs.  Capital,  Urbana. 
Pop.  32,737". 

Champaign,  a  county  in  the  central  part  of  Ohio. 
Area,  390  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Mad  River. 
The  surface  is  partly  undulating,  and  in  some  parts  nearly 
level;  the  soil  is  highly  productive.  Cattle,  grain,  wool, 
and  dairy  products  are  the  most  important  staples.  The 
manufactures  are  increasing  in  extent,  those  of  flour,  lum- 
ber, and  carriages  being  at  present  the  largest.  It  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  the  Pittsburg 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  the  Cleveland  Columbus  Cincin- 
nati and  Indianapolis,  and  the  Cincinnati  Sandusky  and 
Cleveland  R.  Rs.  Capital,  Urbana.  Pop.  2-1,188. 

Champaign,  a  city  and  township  of  Champaign  co., 
111.,  on  the  Chicago  division  of  the  Central  R.  R.,  128 
miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Chicago,  and  on  the  Indianapolis  Bloom- 
ington and  Western  R.  R.,  48  miles  S.  E.  of  Blooming- 
ton,  and  is  favorably  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile 
agricultural  district.  There  is  a  finely  improved  park 
of  ten  acres  in  the  place.  Street-cars  connect  it  with 
Urbana,  the  county-seat,  2  miles  E.  The  public  library 
contains  about  1000  volumes.  There  are  four  banks, 
eleven  churches,  three  public-school  buildings,  a  voting 
ladies'  seminary,  and  three  newspapers.  It  has  increased 
rapidly  in  the  last  decade.  Pop.  4625,  or,  including  the 
township,  5335.  ED.  CHAMPAIGN  Cofsrv  ••  GAZETTE." 

Cham'pak,  or  Chum'pac  (Mtclirlln  r/,«m/»ira),  an 
East  Indian  tree  remarkable  for  the  bounty  of  its  flowers 
and  foliage.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow  tint,  and 
have  a  sweet,  oppressive  perfume,  much  celebrated  in 
Oriental  poetry,  and  alluded  to  in  the  writings  of  Shelley. 
This  tree  is  venerated  by  the  Brahmans  and  IJooddhists. 

Champ  tie  Mars,  a  large  oblong  park  or  public  square 

in  the  em  irons  of  I'uris,  between  the;   Seine  and  the   Mili- 

-rhonl.    It  is  devoted  to  military  exercises  and  public 

gatherings,  and  was  the  site  of  the  temporary  buildings  of 

the  Exposition  of  Isfi7.     It.,  name  has  a  double  reference 

to  the  <'IIM/,II*  Martina  ot  ancient  Rome  and  other  Italian 

.  and  to  the  old  Fninkisli  field-meetings  for  legislative 

and  other  purposes,  held  annually  in  March  or  May,  and 

historically  known  as  r/mniym  </<>  '.Mart  or  de.  Mai. 

Champeaux  (WILLIAM  OF  ).  See  GUILLAUME  DE  CHAM- 

PKAIX. 

Cham'porty  [remotely  from  the  Lat.  camp! pars,  "part 
of  the  field  "],  in  law,  is  the  act  of  aiding  a  person  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  lawsuit  or  other  legal  proceedinsr.  with  an 
agreement  to  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  litigation  or  to 
make  some  profit  from  it.  It  is  distinguished  from  "main- 
tenance." in  which  there  is  no  such  clement  of  gain.  The 
two  acts  are,  however,  closely  allied,  and  governed  by  sub- 
stantially the  same  principles.  Champerty  may  present 
itself  cither  in  the  civil  or  criminal  law.  Criminal  pro- 
ceedings are  not  frequently  prosecuted  against  champcrtors, 


as  they  scarcely  accord  with  existing  public  opinion.  The 
topic  is  of  most  importance  in  the  civil  law.  A  contract 
all'ccted  by  champerty  is  usually  void,  though  sometimes 
this  rule  is  modified  by  statute.  It  was  a  doctrine  of  the 
English  common  law,  based  on  this  general  idea  of  opposi- 
tion to  champerty,  that  a  right  of  action  cannot  be  as- 
signed. This  proposition  has  long  been  discarded  in  equity 
courts,  both  in  England  and  America,  anil  the  assignee 
has  been  regarded  as  a  beneficiary,  and  the  assignor  as  a 
trustee,  so  that  an  action  can  only  be  brought  in  a  common- 
law  court  in  the  name  of  the  assignor.  This  mere  for- 
mality has  been  abolished  in  a  number  of  the  American 
States  under  the  lead  of  the  legislation  of  New  York,  and 
the  assignee  is  now  permitted  to  sue  in  his  own  name.  The 
old  doctrine  has  been  wholly  swept  away  in  England  dur- 
ing this  year  (1873),  and  the  assignee  is  now  declared  to 
have  the  title  both  in  law  and  equity,  acquiring,  however, 
in  substance  the  same  rights  as  before  in  equity.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  assignee  can  there  sue  in  his  own  name,  and 
in  general  act  as  legal  owner  (30  and  37  Viet.,  ch.  66,  j>  25). 
There  has  not  been  a  disposition  to  extend  the  doctrine  of 
assignability  to  pretended  titles  to  land.  Should  an  owner 
who  has  been  evicted  from  his  land  by  one  claiming  title 
assume  to  transfer  it,  the  act  would  be  void.  This  doctrine 
is  recognized  in  a  considerable  number  of  the  American 
States;  and  even  in  New  York,  under  the  legislation 
already  referred  to,  the  assignee  in  this  ease  cannot  ac- 
quire a  right  to  sue  in  his  own  name.  This  doctrine  is  in 
part  grounded  on  the  opinions  of  an  English  statute  passed 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  recognized  here.  The  doc- 
trines of  champerty  would  prevent  an  attorney  from  enter- 
ing into  an  agreement  with  his  client  to  receive  a  portion 
of  the  subject  in  litigation  as  a  compensation  for  his  ser- 
vices. This  rule  has  been  changed  in  a  number  of  the 
American  States  by  legislation,  though  even  there  it  might 
be  considered  as  illegal  for  an  attorney  to  take  an  assign- 
ment of  a  claim  with  a  view  to  its  prosecution.  The  rules 
of  the  ancient  law  on  this  subject  would  seem  to  be  giving 
way,  and  the  modern  view  would  seem  to  tend  to  allow 
freedom  to  deal  in  rights  of  action  as  well  as  in  tangible 
property.  In  the  progress  of  time  it  is  probable  tiiat 
scarcely  any  trace  of  the  old  law  will  remain,  except  so  far 
as  to  prohibit  attorneys  from  purchasing  claims  with  intent 
to  collect  them,  and  to  prevent  combinations  or  conspiracies 
to  promote  litigation,  which  should  be  dealt  with  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  conspiracies  are  treated.  (Sec  MAIN- 
TENANCE.) T.  W.  IhviGiiT. 

Champfleury,  the  assumed  name  of  JULES  Fi.Ernv, 
a  French  author,  chief  of  the  realistic  school,  born  Sept. 
10,  1S21.  He  was  a  companion  of  Miirger,  Dupont.  and 
De  Banville,  and  produced  in  1847  "  Chien-Caillu,"  imme- 
diately pronounced  by  Victor  Hugo  a  chef  d'ceuvre.  Among 
his  numerous  works  are  "Les  Excentriques  "  (1S52),  "A  ven- 
tures de  Mariettc"  (1853),  and  "Les  Bourgeois  de  Molin- 
chart"  (1854). 

Champigny,  a  village  near  Paris,  France,  on  the 
Marne,  was  on  Nov.  30  and  Dec.  2,  1870,  the  scene  of  pro- 
tracted and  bloody  encounters  between  the  French  troops 
under  Ducrot  and  the  Germans.  On  Dec.  3  the  French  re- 
crossed  the  Marne. 

Cham'pion  [from  the  Lat.  eamput,  a  "  field  "  of  battle], 
a  person  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  in  more  recent 
times,  who  appeared  and  took  part  in  judicial  combat 
BATTEL)  as  the  hired  representative  of  women,  children, 
feeble  persons,  and  other  non-combatants.  The  practice 
was  of  very  ancient  origin,  but  the  occupation  of  the  pro- 
fessional champion  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  very  disrep- 
utable. In  the  more  romantic  periods  of  chivalry,  bow- 
ever,  knights  and  gentlemen  might  contend,  especially 
with  those  of  their  own  rank,  in  behalf  of  injured  ladies 
and  children,  and  were  called  champions.  The  crown  of 
England  since  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  has  had 
a  champion  at  coronations — a  mounted  yeoman,  armed  to 
the  teeth,  who  challenges  all  who  deny  the  king  to  be  the 
true  sovereign. 

Champion,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Jefferson 
eo..  ,\.V.,  about  15  miles  E.  of  Watcrtown,  and  on  the 
1'tiea  and  lilaek  River  R.  II.  Pop.  of  the  township,  2156. 

Champion,  a  township  of  Trumbull  co.,  0.    Pop.  820. 

Champion  Hills,  Hinds  co.,  Miss.,  about  midway  be- 
tween Jackson  and  Vicksburg,  the  scene  of  a  desperate 
struggle  May  10,  1863.  The  forces  under  (ion.  (! rant  were 
tnarehing  from  Jackson,  Miss.,  towards  Yicksburg,  when 
they  were  met  at  this  point  by  a  Confederate  force  under 
Gen.  Pemberton.  A  desperate  battle  of  five  hours' duration 
ensued,  the  Confederates  being  forced  to  retire  to  the  Big 
Black  River.  The  Confederate  loss  was  heavy  in  men  and 
artillery.  The  battle  was  mainly  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
U.  S.  forces  by  Hovey's  division  of  MeClernand's,  and  Lo- 
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Mini  ''piker's  division  of  McPherson's  corps,  which 
suffered  heavily  in  killed  and  wounded.  This  battle  is 
also  known  as  that  of  linker's  Creek. 

(   hamplatll  .  a  county  of  Canada,  in  Uiicl.ec.  is  hounded 

on    the   S.  V,.  l.v  tin'    Si.   I. awn- >.y   the 

river  St.  Maurice.     Among  its  products   I  ..and 

maple  siiL-nr.    Cap.  Sic.  (ienciicve.     Pop.  in  I *7 1.  22.M.>2. 

(  hamjilain,  a  post-village  "t  '  hamplain  co.,  Quebec 
(Canada L on  the  N.  ,-hl>'  "I  tin-  St.  Laurence.  T.'i  miles 
tbovt  Quebec.  ll  has  :i  lighthouse.  Pop.  about  Hill. 

Cliamplilia,  a  post-village  of  Clinton  co..  New  York, 
on  tlic  cha/.y  River  and  on  the  Ogdensburg  and  Luke  ('ham- 
plain  K.  H.,'  abuiit  -II  miles  N.  "1  Platt-bni  ir.  Ii  has  a  na- 
tional bank,  a  new-paper,  and  ln:c  n,  etc. 
I'.rp.  L840.  I'hamplaln  township  is  "ii  l.akr  Chainphiin, 
nt  its  X.  extremity.  It  contain-  tour  *  ilhigc.-  -  Cham] 
Perrv's  Mills.  Coopenillc.  and  ROU-I-'H  Point.  Pop.on-.lt. 
A.  X.  MKHCHAXT,  I'uur.  CHAJIPI.AIX  ••  .l..ruxAi.." 

Champlain  (SJAMI-KI,),  a  French  navigator  an. I  pioneer, 
tin'  founder  uf  Quebec,  was   born  at   lip. 
about  l.i'H.     lie1   mailo  a  v  iada  in  160:1.  ami 

(Don  returned  to  France.-  In  1603  ho  ascended  the  river 
St.  l,a«  rence  In  tile  site  ..t'  l.ho-l.e,-.  w  In-re  lie  planted  a  col- 
ony. Me  discovered  Lake  Champlaill  ill  llilo,  alter  wbieh 
h..  p •!-.,•. I  -CM- r .il  yea  is  iii  i':iM:ida.  lie  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Canada  in  li'c'n.  Ho  wrote  several  narratives  of 

his  voyages.       Died  at   Quebec  in    I> 

riiainplain,  Luke,  forms  part  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween Xew  Voi-k  and  Verimiiit,  and  extends  from  White- 
hall, N.  Y.,  northward  to  Canada.  It  is  about  125  miles 
long,  and  is  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  length.  The 
southern  half  averages  less  than  two  miles  wide,  and  in 
many  phiees  is  less  I  han  a  mile.  In  the  northern  part,  where 
lar^t-  islands  occur  in  it.  the  width  is  ten  miles  or  more. 
The  greatest  d.-pfh  is  about  280  feet.  The  water  of  this 
lake  is  discharged  by  the  Sorel  or  Richelieu  Hiver,  whieh 
issues  from  its  X.  extremity.  The  chief  towns  on  its  shores 
arc  liiirlinirton  and  Plattsbnrg.  Occupying  a  basin  between 
the  \dironda<-ks  and  the  tirccn  Moun'ains,  this  lake  is  rc- 
markatilc  for  its  beautiful  and  picturesque  scenery.  Nume- 
rous s:eamboats  ply  daily  between  Whitehall  and  Canada 
in  the  summer.  A  naval  battle  was  fought  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain  between  (Jell.  Arnold  and  the  British  Oct.  I:1..  1771!, 
in  which  the  latter  had  the  advantage.  Sept.  H.  1MI. 
Com.  M  -iJonough  gained  an  important  victory  over  the 
British  tlcet  near  Plattsbnrg.  This  lake  is  connected  with 
the  Hudson  River  by  the  Champlain  Canal. 

Chnm'plin,  a  post-township  of  Hcnnepin  co.,  Minn. 
Pop.  2!I2. 

Champlin  (,TAMKS  TtFT),  I).  D.,  born  in  Colchester, 
Conn..  June  »,  Isll,  valedictorian  of  the  class  of  1834 
Hi-own  I'nivcrsity,  where  ho  was  tutor  lS:ii-:!S.  From 
l>  IS  to  IS  1 1  pastiir  ot '  liaptist  church  Portland.  Me.;  from 
l^ii  t<>  Is.i7  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  \\"atervillo 
College  |  now  Colby  1" nivcr-il y  )  ;  from  |s;,7  to  1872  presi- 
dent of  that  institution.  During  his  connection  with  the 
college  (which  contributed  greatly  to  its  prosperity)  Dr. 
Champlin  published  an  edition  of  ••  Demosthenes  on  the 
Crown"  (1843),  "Demosthenes'  Select  Orations"  (1848), 
•bines  on  the  Crown"  (1850),  "A  Text  Book  on  In- 
tel I.--:  mi  i  Philosophj  "  I  M;I  i, .••  First  Principles  of  Id  hies" 
(1881),"  \  Text  Book  of  Political  Economy"  (1868),  be- 
sides other  works  which  are  in  less  general  use. 

t'liiim Jilin  ((Jen.  STI-:I'IIK\  G.)  entered  the  IT.  S.  service 

at  the  v  i|  war  as  major  of  the  Third 

Michigan  Volunteers,  was  severely  wounded  at  Fair  daks, 

i  igadicr-gcneral  of  volunteers  in  1862,  and  took 

Sart  in  the  battles  of  Autietam  and  Frcderieksburg.    Died 
an.  '2V,  1861. 

rhamp'ncy  (HKXJAMIX),  artist,  born  at  New  Ipswich, 
N.  11.,  Nov.  2ii,  1M7,  practised  lithography  in  Boston,  and 

Studied  art.  in  Klini|>c.  which  he  visited  several  times.  lie 
has  painted  many  landscapes  of  the  Alps  and  the  White 
Mountains. 

Cliiimpnry  ( .1  AMKS  WKI.I.S'I.  a,  genre  painter,  horn  at 
I,  AMI.,  July  Ii'..  I-!.;,  praeti.-ed  wood  engraving 
and  designing,  served  lor  a  time  as  11  \oluntcer  in  the  late 
civil  war.  taught  drawing  fur  some  years,  practised  paint- 
ing in  Kurope  ft  mi-  years,  and  returned  to  the  I".  S.  in  1  ^711. 

CIlIlTllplHIiull  i.h:\\  Flll\rois\  a  celebrated  Frem-h 
linguist  and  Egyptologist,  born  at  Ki^cae  (  Lot  I  lice.  1M. 
17IHI.  He  studied  scvi-ral  Oriental  languages  in  Paris,  and 
I.e.-anie  in  1MHI  professor  of  history  in  the  tatAotJ  of 
(Jrenohle.  Inlsll  he  published  a  ••  (Jeocraphieal  Descrip- 
tion of  Kgypt  underthe  Pharaohs."  From  the  inscriptions 
on  the  Rosetta  Stone  he  obtained  a  key  to  the  mysterious 
syml.ols  and  hierou'h  phies  of  ancient  Egypt.  His  reputa- 
tion is  founded  chiefly  on  this  important  discovery,  which 
ho  announced  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  in  1S22.  In 
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t. m  of  tlie   Ancient    Kgyptiaiis,"  in   win.1.  that 

the  phonetic  alphnlicl   ll  lh.-  k.-v    t..  the  wdnde  hi.  rogh  phic 
In    itSi    he    vi-n.-d    i:_-ypt.   the    moniimi  nts  of 
which  he  explored    in   company   with    Roscllini.      Ii 
spent  sixteen  mot.'  i  was 

admitted  into  the  Institute  in  l^;n.  A.-hairot  Kg\pti:m 
antiijiiities  was  founded  for  him  in  • 

i  .Mar.   I.  I:  .'•-.      Among  hi-  chief  works 
lifter    his    death    by    his    brother    Jean    .1 
"  Kgyptian  (Jrammar  "  I  |s;n,    II  land  1111  ••  I    -\  pi  ian    In. 

.   "     I  l1-^  -III.      The     remits    of    t! 
Champollion  and   Hosellini   in    Fgypt   apj.eaied  in  a  . 
work  entitled  "  Monuments  of  Kg\  pt  and  Nubia  cnttci'i 
in    Relation   to    Ili-tory.    Religion,  ete."  i  I    \  ols..  1  s:;j— 15). 
liun-en  expressed  the  opinion  that  his  di-co\  erj   of  the  art 
of  deciphering  the  hierogly  |  .hies  was  the  greatest  discovery 
of  the  century.      (Sec    SII.VKSTKK   I.K   SMV.   "Notice  sur 
Chainpolli.'ii."  |s:;:::    HOSKI.I  i\t,  ••  Tribnto  di  Kiconoseenia 
alia  Memoria.  di  (i.  I-'.  Champollion,"  1832.) 

Champollion-Figcac  (JKAS  JACQUES),  a  French  an- 
tiquary, a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Figeac 
in  177S.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  "  Chronicles 
of  the  (Jreek  Kings  of  Kgypt"  (1819),  a  "Treatise  on 
Archie  ml  "  1'aleogrnphic  Documents  Re- 

lating to  the  History  of  Fine-  \rts  and  Belles  I.ettref  in  the 
Middle  Ages"  (1868).  Ho  became  in  1840  librarian  to 
Louis  Napoleon.  He  edited  some  posthumous  works  of 
his  brother.  Died  May  »,  1887. 

Channhatch'ee,  a  post-township  of  Elmore  co.,  Ala. 
Pop.  1095. 

Chance  [from  tho  late  Lat.  cadmlin,  a  "  fall "  or  "  throw" 
of  tho  dice],  a  word  popularly  used  to  denote  that  which 
happens  without  special  causation  or  evident  design  ;  a 
convenient  term  whieh  does  not,  however,  correspond  to  the 
real  facts  of  any  supposablc  case.  To  the  religious  mind 
the  idea  of  chance  is  objectionable,  as  not  harmonizing 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  providence;  to  the  philos- 
opher it  is  equally  objectionable,  as  being  inconsistent  with 
the  uniform  operation  of  natural  laws.  The  word  as  used 
in  the  expression  "theory  of  chances"  is  simply  synon- 
ymous with  PROBABILITY  (which  see). 

Chanccfordf  a  post-village  and  township  of  York  co., 
Pa.,  about  -10  miles  S.  E.  of  Harrisburg  and  6  from  the 
Susquehanna  River.  Total  pop.  2501, 

Chan'cel  [from  the  Lat.  caiictlli,  "lattice-work"],  the 
part  of  a  church  where  the  altar  or  communion-table  is 
placed,  or  the  portion  of  a  church  occupied  by  the  clergy, 
and  usually  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  screen  of  lattice- 
work. Tho  chancel  of  Gothic  churches  corresponds  in  po- 
sition to  the  apsis  of  the  ancient  basilicas.  In  Knghind 
the  term  chancel  is  usually  confined  to  parish  churches 
which  have  no  aisles  or  chapels  around  tho  choir. 

Chancellor,  a  township  of  Spottsylvania  co.,  Va. 
Pop.  1446. 

Chan'cellor  [Lat.  canetllnriui;  Fr.  ehanerlitr;  Oer. 
Kituzlrr],  the  title  of  a  civil  officer  of  high  rank  in  several 
countries.  The  canccllarius  was  a  notary  or  scribe  under 
the  Roman  emperors.  Tho  cjiancelicr  of  France  was  for 
several  centuries  one  of  the  most  powerful  ministers  of  state 
and  keeper  of  the  seal.  His  office  was  abolished  about 
1790,  and  the  functions  of  chancellor  were  transferred  to  tho 
minister  of  justice.  In  the  new  (Jerman  empire,  established 
in  1:<71.  th,  Kan/Ier  is  one  of  the  chief  functionaries,  and 
Prince  Bismarck  now  holds  the  office.  The  British  cabinet 
always  includes  two  ministers  of  state,  called  respectively 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  lord  chancellor.  The 
former  acts  as  minister  of  finance  (see  EXCHKQI-ER),  and 
the  latter  is  keeper  of  tho  great  seal.  (See  CHANCELUOH, 
LORD  Hii.n.) 

(  n  \\.  I.I.I.OR  or  A  ITsivritsiTV  is  the  chief  offiwr  of  a 
collegiate  institution,  sometimes  elected  for  a  term  of  years, 
and  sometimes  for  life. 

Chan'cellor,  an  American  law  officer  in  some  of  the 
American  State-  who  has  tho  powers  of  a  court  of  equity, 
and  whose  proceedings  are  based  on  the  practice  and  juris- 
diction of  the  Knglish  court  of  chancery.  In  other  .- 
jurisdiction  in  Ir.w  and  equity  is  vested  in  the  same  court. 
as  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  the  supreme  court  has 
this  compound  jurisdiction. 

Chancellor,  The  Lord  HiKh,un  officer  in  England 
who  presides  over  the  high  court  of  chancery,  and  who 
also  has  various  special  power-  of  a  legal  natnr.'.  !!•  1~ 
also  prolocutor  of  the  House  of  Lords.  His  office  is  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  delivery  of  the  gV  There 
mav  also  l;o  an  oftteer  termed  "the  lord  keeper  of  the  great 
uho-. •  I'unelioiis  are  siili-talltialh  the  same.  The 

duties  of  the  office  are  sometimes  discharged  by  commis- 
sioners, instead  of  by  a  single  person,  when  the  great  seal 
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is  suitl  to  bo  "in  commission."  Some  of  the  powers  of  the 
chancellor  are  in  that  case,  by  statute,  exercised  by  the 
senior  commissioner.  The  judicial  powers  of  the  chancel- 
lor arc  considerably  changed  by  36  and  37  Viet.,  ch.  66, 
which  goes  fully  into  effect  on  Nov.  '2,  1871.  After  the 
chancellor  then  in  office  ceases  to  hold  it  the  duties  at- 
tached to  it  will  be  principally  of  an  appellate  character, 
the  chancellor  becoming  president  of  "Her  Majes!\'s 
court  of  appeal,"  which  tribunal  will  exercise  the  appellate 
powers  at  present  vested  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  the 
judicial  commit  toe  of  I  lie  privy  council.  (See  Foss,  "Judges 
iu'land."  C.iMi'BEi.i/s  "Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor?," and  BI.ACKSTOXK'S  "  Commentaries,"  for  further  in- 
formation.) The  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster 
may  also  be  referred  to  in  this  connection.  He  has  a  juris- 
diction in  certain  matters  of  equity  resembling  that  exer- 
cised by  the  lord  chancellor,  though  not  so  general  in  its 
nature. 

Chan'cellorsville,  a  small  village  of  Spottsylvania 
co.,  Va.,  near  the  Kapjiahaiiuock  River,  about  60  miles  N. 
liv  W .  from  Richmond. 

On  assuming  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Jan., 
Isii:),  Cen.  Hooker  found  it  in  a  weakened  and  despondent 
condition;  its  numerical  force  had  been  greatly  decreased 
by  sickness  and  desertions,  which  latter  were  still  frequent. 
O'n  the  contrary,  the  recent  successes  of  the  Confederates 
had  inspired  them  with  boldness  and  enthusiasm.  Hooker 
devoted  the  remaining  winter  months  to  repairing  the  dc- 
in  x-alized  condition  of  his  army,  and  gathering  back  those 
away  from  duty;  his  efforts  were  so  far  successful  that  by 
April  he  had  not  only  restored  confidence,  but  by  additions 
found  himself  in  command  of  a  well-equipped  array  of  up- 
wards of  132,000  men,  composed  of  (about)  120,000  infan- 
try and  artillery,  and  the  remainder  cavalry,  encamped  j 
around  Falmouth,  Va.  The  Confederate  army  tinder  Lee, 
still  encamped  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rappahannock, 
held  a  line  running  north-east  to  south-west,  its  right  wing 
extending  to  Port  Royal  on  the  Rappahannock,  its  left 
wing  resting  about  two  miles  above  Frederioksburg  on  the 
same  river;  thus  affording  only  two  lines  of  retreat — one 
to  Richmond,  the  other  to  Gordonsville.  Its  strength  was 
probably  upwards  of  00,000  men. 

Everything  being  in  readiness,  Hooker  decided  to  move 
at  once  upon  Lee.  The  larger  portion  of  tho  cavalry  was 
placed  under  Gen.  Stoneman,  and  (April  13)  despatched  in 
advance  of  the  main  army  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  Confederate  communications  and  harassing  the  retreat 
which  it  was  deemed  must  result  from  the  contemplated 
advance.  Owing  to  frequent  rains,  which  swelled  tho 
rivers,  Stoneman  did  not  get  fairly  away  till  the  27th,  and 
Hooker  gave  orders  for  his  general  movement  to  commence 
the  next  day. 

Gen.  Hooker's  plan  of  attack  was  as  follows  :  His  army 
was  divided  into  seven  corps — of  these  three  were  to  bo 
massed  about  two  miles  below  Fredcricksburg,  to  cross 
there  and  make  a.  bold  feint,  two  of  tho  corps  to  imme- 
diately return  and  join  Hooker;  in  tho  moan  while  the 
remaining  four  corps  were  to  cross  above  Fredcricks- 
burg. 

This  plan  was  successfully  executed.  Tho  1st  Corps 
(Reynolds),  3d  (Sickles),  a*l  6th  (Sedgwick),  all  under 
command  of  Sedgwick,  were  moved  on  tho  28th  to  tho 
position  assign, 'd  them,  and  on  tho  29th  one  division  of 
the  6th  crossed  the  river  about  two  miles  below  Fredericks- 
burg  and  drove  in  the  pickets;  a  division  of  the  1st  cross- 
ing about  two  miles  lower  down;  tho  other  divisions,  with 
the  3d  Corps,  remaining  on  tho  north  bank  in  plain  view 
of  Lee's  army,  whose  columns  were  soon  seen  coming  up 
from  Port  Royal.  On  the  30th,  Sickles  silently  withdrew 
his  corps  and  proceeded  to  join  Ilo:»ker.  In  the  mean 
while  the  crossing  of  the  Rappahannoek  above  had  been 
going  on;  the  1 1th  Corps  crossed  first  (2Sth),  followed  by 
the  12th,  then  the  5th  [2!Hli);  this  column  moved  along, 
crossed  the  Rapidan  at  Germanna  and  Ely's  Ford;  both 
columns  then  advancing  towards  Chancellorsvillc,  at  tho 
junction  of  the  Gordonsville  turnpike  with  the  Culpepcr 
and  Orange  C.  H.  plank  road.  By  the  evening  of  the  30th 
the  2d  Corps  (two  divisions)  had  crossed  and  were  masked 
at  the  same  point,  and  Gen.  Hooker  had  arrived  and  taken 
up  his  headquarters  at  Chanccllorsville.  Lee  though  thus 
far  outgeneraled  appears  to  have  been  undismayed,  and 
quickly  realizing  the  movement  below  to  be  a  feint,  con- 
centrated his  army  in  front  of  Hooker,  leaving  but  a  small 
force  in  his  works  on  the  Fredcricksburg  heights. 

Reconnaissances  having  been  made  by  Hooker  on  Friday 
morning  (May  1)  towards  Fredericksburg  without  opposi- 
tion, an  advance  of  the  5th  and  12th  Corps  was  ordered 
to  be  made  on  two  roads  leading  towards  Fredcricksburg, 
which  was  soon  met  by  the  Confederates  :  a  favorable  posi- 
tion had  been  secured,  however,  when  orders  were  received 
from  Gen.  Hooker  to  fall  back  to  the  inferior  one  of  the 


night  before.  The  right  of  Hooker's  army  was  held  by 
Howard  (llth  Corps),  then  a  division  of  Sickles  (Uil  Corps), 
who  had  now  arrived  from  below,  then  Slocum  ( 12th  Corps), 
Couch  (2d  Corps),  with  Meade  (5th  Corps)  on  the  left.  The 
other  divisions  were  held  in  reserve. 

During  the  night  and  on  Saturday  a  movement  of  Con- 
federates was  observed  along  Sickles'  front  and  in  direction 
of  our  right,  which  being  continued  Birney  (in  command 
I -I  div.  3d  Corps)  reported  to- Sickles,  who  received  orders 
to  make  a  reconnaissance  in  force  and  ascertain  the  nature 
of  the  movement,  which  being  promptly  executed  struck  the 
rear  of  tho  advancing  column,  capturing  many  prisoners, 
from  whom  the  intelligence  was  gained  that  the  movement 
was  under  command  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  Up  to  this 
time  tho  movement  had  been  interpreted  as  a  retreat,  but 
in  anticipation  of  its  purpose  being  a  flank  attack,  Howard 
bad  been  notified  of  the  fact,  and  ordered  to  be  on  the  alert. 
Sickles  now  obtained  permission  to  move  in  force  upon  tho 
flank  of  the  advancing  column,  and  being  reinforced  by  a 
brigade  from  the  12th  and  one  from  the  llth  Corps,  together 
with  1000  cavalry  and  a  horse-battery  under  Pleasonton, 
had  completed  his  preparations,  when  informed  that  Jack- 
son had  struck  his  blow  and  was  in  his  rear.  Although  not 
entirely  unanticipated,  it  was  believed  the  attack  on  the 
right  would  be  resisted;  but,  being  surprised,  Devens'  di- 
vision gave  way,  followed  by  that  of  Schurz,  and  though 
Burbeck's  brigade  gallantly  resisted,  it  was  finally  com- 
pelled to  fall  back,  and  the  woods  now  swarmed  with  the 
fugitive  corps,  closely  pursued  by  the  victorious  Confede- 
rates, and  the  position  of  Sickles  was  critical;  but  fortu- 
nately, at  this  moment,  Pleasonton,  returning  from  the 
front  with  about  500  cavalry,  and  comprehending  the  dis- 
aster, ordered  theSth  Pennsylvania  to  charge  into  t  lie  woods, 
while  he  hastily  got  his  own  battery  and  such  other  guns 
as  he  could  stop,  twenty-two  in  all,  into  position,  double 
shotted  them,  and  aiming  low  was  just  in  time  to  receive 
the  enemy,  who,  having  overcome  the  slender  opposition 
of  the  cavalry,  now  rushed  furiously  and  repeatedly  right 
up  to  the  guns,  but  were  each  time  repelled  with  great  loss; 
and  the  further  advance  in  this  direction  was  finally  stayed. 
Meantime,  Berry's  division  (3d  Corps),  with  Hays'  brigade 
(2d  Corps),  and  the  artillery  under  Captain  Best,  though 
unable  to  check  the  flying  troops  of  the  llth  Corps,  had, 
after  a  severe  contest,  checked  the  advance  in  front.  It 
was  during  this  attack  that  Stonewall  Jackson  was  mor- 
tally wounded — at  the  hands  of  his  own  men,  it  is  said — 
the  greatest  loss  the  South  had  yet  been  called  upon  to 
bear. 

During  tho  day  Lee  kept  up  a  vigorous  attack  in  front 
of  Hooker,  especially  along  Hancock's  line,  but  was  always 
handsomely  repulsed  by  the  troops  in  the  advanced  line  of 
rifle-pits.  During  tho  night  Hooker  contracted  and  re- 
formed his  lines.  The  1st  Corps  (Reynolds)  arrived  dur- 
ing the  evening,  and  was  posted  on  the  right  with  Meadc; 
the  llth  Corps,  which  had  been  reorganized,  was  placed  in 
tho  intrenchments  on  the  left. 

At  daylight  the  attack  was  renewed,  the  Confederates 
opening  a  musketry  fire  along  the  whole  line ;  but  the 
great  effort  was  in  tho  same  direction  as  the  day  before, 
the  possession  of  tho  plank  road  to  Chanccllorsville;  and 
here  they  met  tho  same  troops  which  had  sustained  and 
repelled  their  assaults  of  tho  day  before.  Berry's  and 
Birncy's  divisions  (3d  Corps),  supported  by  AVhipple's  (3d) 
and  Williams'  (12th  Corps),  supported  the  artillery  of 
Sickles,  against  which  the  Confederates  threw  themselves 
again  and  again,  only  to  bo  cut  down  and  hurled  back, 
until  Sickles  for  want  of  ammunition  was  compelled  to 
retire  to  a  second  line.  Sickles  had  before  retiring  gent 
for  assistance  to  enable  him  to  hold  his  position;  but 
Hooker,  who  had  been  stunned  by  a  ball  which  struck  a 
pillar  against  which  he  was  leaning,  was  unconscious  at 
the  time,  and  Ins  appeal  was  unanswered.  French  and 
Hancock  of  the  2d  Corps  bad  done  gallant  work  in  charg- 
ing and  driving  back  the  Confederate  left;  but  Sickles  was 
not  reinforced;  yet  though  his  ammunition  was  exhausted 
he  continued  to  maintain  his  position,  repelling  successive 
charges  at  tho  point  of  tho  bayonet  till  he  was  again  com- 
pelled to  retire,  and  the  whole  line  was  now  withdrawn  a 
mile  back  from  Chancellorsville,  which  position  was  strongly 
fortified. 

Sedgwick  meanwhile  (May  2)  had  received  orders  to 
cross  the  Rappahannock  and  advance  on  Chancellorsvillo 
until  ho  should  come  up  with  tho  rear  of  Lee's  army,  which 
he  was  to  attack  simultaneously  with  Hooker's  attack  on 
tho  front.  This  order  was  not  received  by  Sedgwick  till 
nearly  midnight,  but  he  soon  had  his  corps  in  motion,  and 
by  noon  had  stormed  and  carried  Cemetery  and  Marye 
heights,  and  after  reforming  his  command  moved  on  tho 
road  to  Chancellorsvillc;  but  ho  was  soon  met  by  the  force 
he  had  driven  from  the  heights,  reinforced  by  a  portion  of 
the  army  of  Lee,  who  being  now  disengaged  from  Hooker 
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turned  io  check  Scdgwick's  advance;  severe  lighting  con- 
tinntd  till  d*ik  Scdgwiok  bttag  auble  to  I  v.icr- 

.1  they  had  taken  ;    the  • 

of  joining  H""kiT  >va-  now  small  iinil  the  next  'In   n 
impossible,  t'orthe.  army  of  Lee  nmv  oonotAtntod   a_'ainst 
him  in   laf^'-  number.-   t'0c:n<_r  liiin  l»y  ni^tit  tiin 
riviT  nt   I!  ink'-  ford    In'    having  rescued    ail  OOIpl  from    it- 
critical  position   I  ng  hut  with  tcar!i:: 
nn   tin'   ..ill    Hooker  r. 'crossed   his  whole  army  over  thr 

ill  inii'irk  without  opposili mil  tin-  tcirih!  •  i-'niggle 

wil-    einleil.       Tile    lo.-scs    "II  tile    I'liion    eide,     I 
federate.   l.'i.OOO. 

Stoncnnm  retunieil  o-i  the  sih  having  been  nine  days  in 

the    rear    of   Lee's  army,  ami    had  ;"hai 1   to  within   two 

ni.S'-  it'  It iohmond  but  hitt  operations  conferred  no  benefit 
to  the  Federal  army. 

<  huncc-.Mi'dlcy,  in  law,  Ihc  killing  of  n  pcr«on  in 
sdi  -left-nee  ii|um  a  sudden  and  unpremeditated  encounter 
or  a  casual  affray. 

Chancery,  Court  of.  See  COURTS,  by  GEOHOE 
CHASE,  LL.B. 

<'lian'da,  or  Chaudah*  a  town  of  Hindustan,  on  the 

I'ppcr  tioilavcry,  105  miles  by  Ihc  Peninsular  Hallway  S. 

of  \a:rpo  T.      Iliich  stoii"  \\.ilh   ilanked  with  round  towera 

:iles  in  circuit,  occupied  by  houses, 

plantation-,  :iud  a  citadel. 

Chaudal'a,  tr  n  in  India  to  a  member  of  the 

nf  ;ill  tho  impure  classes.     (S<  <•  i    , 

Chancleleur  Islands,  a  range  of  low  r  lands  in  tho 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  off  the  1  -t.  Bernard's  parirh,  La., 

separating  Chandelcur  Sound  from  the  (i nit'.  Tho  sound 
h.is  a!s  )  numerous  small  islands.  At  the  X.  end  of  tho 
n  irthernmost  island  stands  Chaudcleur  lighthouse,  in  Jat. 
30°  3'  8"  N.,  Ion.  88°  51'  38"  W.  It  is  built  of  briek,  and 
is  50  feet  high,  with  a  fixed  white  light. 

(ban  d;>ree',  a  decayed  town  of  India,  in  Malwah, 
near  thi-  ri\  er  BotWfty  ftboul  I  ' ll  miles  S.  of  Gwalior.  Here 
is  a  hill-fort  which  was  I'irmerly  deemed  impregnable.  Tho 
ruin-  seen  here  indicate  former  splendor  and  importance. 

Chaudcrnagorc,  a  French  town  in  India,  on  the  riv- 
er Huoglcy,  about  20  miles  above  Calcutta  :  lat.  22°  :"iii'  N.. 
Inn.  SS°  2:"  K.  It  was  fiinnded  by  the  French  in  1C7G, 
and  for  some  time  rivalled  Calcutta,  but  it  is  now  ileeayino;. 
It  was  taken  by  Lord  Olive  in  1767,  and  restored  to  the 
Frcn.di  in  1S10.  1'op.  28,512. 

Chand'ler,  a  township  of  Manitou  co.,  Mich.    P.  190. 

Chandler  (ABIEL),  born  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  Feb.  26, 
177",  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1806,  taught  school  eleven 
yar-.  an  1  became  a  successful  merchant  of  Boston.  Mass. 
He  ii«  I  a.  U'alpole,  X.  II.,  Mar.  22,  1851,  and  left  $50,000 
to  found  the  s-icntitio  school  connected  with  Dartmouth 
College,  and  b eipie allied  a  considerable  sum  to  the  New 
Hampshire  Insane  Asylum. 

('handler  i  1'rof.  CIIAIM.ES  FIIEDKIIII'K),  I'll.  D.,  M.  D., 
1. 1. .|i.,  was  born  at  Lancaster,  Mass.,  Dec.  6,  183f>,  was  ed- 
nca'ed  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, at  Giittingen,  and  Berlin,  and  received  tho  degree  of 
'1  i. 'tor  "I'  phiio-ophy  in  Gi'ittingen  in  1856.  In  1857  he 
took  charge  of  the  chemical  department  of  Union  College 
at  Scheneetmly,  X.  V.  In  ISi'.l  he  was  appointed  pf 
of  analytical  and  applied  chemistry  in  tho  School  of  M  ine- 
of  Columbia  College,  about  to  be  org.iniu'd  in  Xew  York, 
which  position  he  still  hold-.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  to 
tho  chair  of  chemistry  in  tho  New  York  College  of  Phar- 
m  ii-y,  and  in  1872  a  portion  of  the  duties  of  tho  chair  of 
chemistry  in  tho  College  of  Physician-  and  Surgeons  was 
a--i^nc  I  to  him.  t  n  1  ^ ''>.">  he  became  chemist  to  tho  metro- 
]"il"an  Hoard  of  Health,  which  position  he  retained  tilt 
is;:;,  when  he  was  appnin'ed  president  of  tho  board.  In 

il     he    r hr«d  the  .b-.'recs    of    M.   D.  from    the 

1'niversity  of  Xew  York  and   I, !,.!>.  from   Union  College. 

In  Isii'.i  he  was  elected  a  meinhcr  of  the  Chemical  Society 
of  Berlin,  in  IS71  of  London,  in  Is::?  of  ]'ari<.  In 

ablished,  with  his  brother.  Trot'.  \V.  II.  Chandler  of 
the  Lehi^h  1'uiversity  of  Hethlehem.  Pa.,  tho  '•  American 
Chemist."  a  monthly  journal  devoted  to  chemical  *cienee. 
Though  chiefly  devoted  to  tho  work  of  instruction,  he  has 
published  a  num'ier  of  papers  on  chemical  subjects,  amoni; 
which  arc  "  The  Inaugural  Dissertation."  (Jottin^en, 
cunt. lining  mi-  -el  I  an  eons  chemical  re-carehes  ;  ••  He]  tort  on 
Water.-  lor  l.o-omotives  and  H"iler  1  ncru.-tations,"  ISl',."); 
"  Examinations  of  Various  Hocks  and  Minerals,"  pnbli-heil 
in  the  geological  reports  "f  I  ou  a  and  \\'i-  -on-in  :  ••  1  n\  c-ti^ 

i-  on  N  unierous  Mineral  Waters  of  Saratoga,  Hall-ton, 
t'hittcnango."  etc..  and  of  various  waters  designed  for  the 
supply  of  cities:  as  well  as  papers  on  the  purification  of 
eoal-^as.  on  petroleum,  and  on  milk.  fferi  of  these 
papers  have  appeared  in  the  "  American  Chemi-t  "  ami  in 
the  annual  reports  of  the  health  department  of  Xew  York. 


(handler   MOIIM.   born   in  what  is  now   Monraoutln 

Kelinebee  eo..  Me.,  then  a  part  ot  Mii-.-achii-et  Is.  in  I",  lid. 
He  was  the  son  of  parent-  in  th.-  DM  t  hnmhi.  eueuni- 

slat s.  and   although   apprenti I    •  Made  of  a 

blai-ksmilh.  he  b,  cane-  aiterwanls.  by  hi,-  ow  n  industry  and 
per.-everan.-.-.  \ery  wealthy.  On  the  outbreak  of  war' with 
Great  Britain  in  \^\~,  he  was  comim--ioneil  a  hriirailier- 
gcncral,  being  at  that  time  a  major-g.  n.-ral  of  militia,  lie 

oieil  his  district  in  Congn--  tiom 
was  I'.  S.  Senator  from  Maine  1'ion. 
•a.  Me..  Sept.  2.-..  1841. 

Chandlrri.Iosr.ru  H.i,  a  distinguished  philanthropist 

ati'l    'liploniat.  born  in  Kingston.  Mar--.,  in   17'.'L'.      M 
for  seM-r.il  Mar-  a  member  of  Congress  from  Philadelphia, 
where  ho  was  a  lawyer  and  journalist,  ninl  I     s.  min 

ister  e  '  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  liourhon 

mon;  ,  ill). 

Chandler  (RALPH).  I  .S.  X..born  Aug.  23,1829,  in  tho 
i  New  S  ork.  entend  the  navy  as  a  midshipman 
Sept.  27.  |si;,.  He  served  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mexico  during 
the  Mexican  war,  and  participated  in  several  slight  engage- 
ments with  the  enemy  near  Ma/.atlan.  In  the  sloop-of- 
war  Vandalia  at  the  battle  of  Port  lloyal,  Nov.  7,  1861, 
commanded  tho  steamer  Maninec  in  both  attacks  on  Fort 
Fisher,  and  v,Tas  recommended  for  promotion  by  Rear-Ad- 
miral Porter.  FOXIIAI.I.  A.  PAIIKEII,  I'.  S.  N. 

Chandler  (RICIIAHD),  an  English  antiquary  and  travel- 
ler, born  in  Hampshire  in  17o';.  He  explored  Asia  Minor 
and  Grceco  in  company  with  the  artists  Rcvett  and  Pars 
in  17i;.  published  in  17(>'J  "  Ionian  Antiquities, 

or  lluins  of  Famous  Buildings  in  Ionia."  Chandler  was  the 
author  of  "Travels  in  Asia  Mir  r"  (  1775)  and  "Travels 
in  Greece"  (177C),  which  are  highly  esteemed.  Died  in 
1610. 

Chandler  (ZACIIARIAH),  born  at  Bedford,  N.  H.,  Dec. 
10, 1813,  became  U.  S.  Senator  from  Michigan  in  1857  ;  was 
twice  re-elected.  Ho  has  been  a  very  successful  merchant. 

Chand'lerville,  a  post-twp.  of  Cass  co.,  111.    P.  1047. 

Chan'dore,  a  fortified  town  of  British  India,  in  the 
presidency  of  Bombay,  is  on  a  hill-range,  and  commands 
an  important  pass  about  130  miles  X.  E.  of  Bombay.  It 
was  taken  by  the  British  in  1804.  Pop.  about  7000. 

<  bund  poor',  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  North- 
west Provinces,  about  75  miles  N.  E.  of  Delhi.  P.  12,000. 

Chang  and  Eng.  See  Exo  AND  CHAXG,  by  PROF. 
ABRAHAM  JACOBI,  M.  D. 

Changarnier  (NICOLAS  ASNE  TII£ODULE),  a  French 
general,  born  at  Autun  April  26,  1793.  He  served  with 
distinction  in  Algeria,  to  which  he  went  in  1830,  became  a 
colonel  in  1838,  and  a  general  of  division  in  1843.  In  May, 
1848,  ho  was  appointed  governor-general  of  Algeria,  but 
before  the  end  of  tho  year  he  obtained  the  command  of  the 
national  guard  at  Paris  and  of  tho  first  military  division. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly  in  1849, 
but  continued  to  command  the  army  or  garrison  of  Paris 
until  1851.  At  the  <-oup-<T(tat  of  Dec.  2,  1851,  he  was  ar- 
rested and  confined  for  a  short  time.  He  afterwards  passed 
many  years  in  exile.  After  the  outbreak  of  tho  Franco- 
German  war  he  offered  his  services  to  the  emperor,  and 
although  he  did  not  receive  a  command,  he  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  defence  of  Met/.,  and  signed,  with  Bazainc  and 
other  generals,  the  capitulation. 

Chang-Chan-Foo,  a  city  in  China,  in  the  province 
of  Fo-Kie.n.  2.">  miles  X.  \V.  from  the  port  Amoy,  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Kian-Long-Kiang.  The  city  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall  four  and  a  half  miles  in  circumference.  The  en- 
trance is  over  a  bridge  780  feet  iu  length,  with  twenty-two 
water-passages.  In  the  city  is  a  magnificent  Booddhist 
temple  built  in  the  eighth  century,  which  has  two  towers 
n  -tories.  The  streets  ore  unusually  broad,  and  are 
adorned  with  fine  shops,  ornamented  arches,  and  trees. 
Tho  inhabitants  are  amiable.  There  is  a  considerable 
manufacture  of  silk,  besides  sugar,  mirrors,  crystal,  and 
quicksilver.  The  exports  consist  mostly  of  tea,  sugar, 
porcelain,  and  paper.  Pop.  1,000,000. 

Chang-Choo-Foo,  a  large  city  of  China,  province  of 
Kiang-Soo,  75  miles  S.  E.  of  Nankin;  lat.  31°  55'  N.,  Ion. 

121°  43'  i-:. 

Chang-Sha',  a  city  of  China,  capital  of  the  province 
of  llonan,  on  the  river  Heng-Kiang,  about  360  miles  N. 
of  Canton. 

Chanhas'scn,  a  township  of  Carver  co.,  Minn.  Pop. 
1084. 

Chank  Shell,  the  popular  name  of  the  shell  of  several 
specie-  of  Turliinrlln.  a  genus  of  gasteropodous  mollusks, 

M  chiefly  of  the   Indian  and  Pacific  oceans.     T 
shells  are  worn  as  ornament*  by  Hindoo  women,  and  some 
specimens  arc  said  to  be  valued  at  £100  sterling.     More 
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than  two  million  of  them  have  been  exported  from  Madras 
in  one  year.  Some  of  them  are  used  as  medicine-cups,  aud 
are  held  sacred. 

Chan'nahon,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Will  co., 
111.,  :! 5  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Ottawa  and  45  miles  S.  W.  of  Chi- 
cago. Pop.  1  I  til. 

Chan'ncl,  a  port  of  entry  in  Newfoundland,  is  the  most 
western  town  of  iiny  importance  in  that  island.  The  cod 
and  halibut  fishery  is  carried  on  here.  It  is  connected  by 
steamers  wiih  St.  John's,  300  miles  distant.  It  has  con- 
siderable trade.  Pop.  584. 

Chan'nel  Isl'ands,  a  group  of  islands  off  the  X.  W. 
coast  of  France,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  but  governed 
by  their  own  laws.  They  ;nv  (he  only  parts  of  the  duke- 
dom of  Normandy  now  belonging  to  the  English  crown. 
King  John  in  1201  List  all  the  rest.  The  chief  islands  of 
the  group  are  Jersey.  Guernsey,  Alderney,  and  Sark.  The 
area  of  the  whole  is  73  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1871,  90,503. 

Chan'ning  (EDWARD  TVRREL),  LL.D..  an  American 
scholar,  born  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Dec.  12,  1790.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  ''North  American  Review,"  to 
which  he  contributed  many  critical  and  biographical  arti- 
cles. He  became  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Harvard  in  IM'.i. 
and  retained  that  position  nearly  thirty-two  years.  Died 
Feb.  S,  1856. 

ChanniHg  (WALTER),  M.  D.,  an  American  physician,  a 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Newport.  R.  I.,  April 
15,  1786;  studied  medicine  in  Edinburgh,  and  began  its 
practice  in  Boston  in  1812:  was  professor  of  obstetrics  and 
inciiical  jurisprudence  at  Harvard  from  1815  to  1854,  and 
published  several  works.  D.  at  Boston  July  27, 1S76. 

Channing  (WILLIAM  ELI.ERY),  D.  D.,  eminent  alike  in 
the  Unitarian  ministry  and  as  one  of  the  first  of  American 
writers,  was  born  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  on  the  7th  of  April, 
1  7SII.  The  surroundings  of  his  childhood  and  early  youth 
seem  to  have  favored  the  early  development  of  that  spirit- 
uality and  moral  dignity  which  marked  his  character  in 
after  life.  He  entered  Harvard  in  1794,  where  he  graduated 
in  1798  with  the  highest  honors.  The  oration  delivered  by 
him  on  this  occasion  was  received  by  the  audience  with 
tumultuous  acclamations.  Soon  after  this,  while  living  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  in  the  capacity  of  tutor,  the  evils  of  sla- 
very seem  to  have  impressed  him  most  painfully  :  at  this 
time  also  ho  writes  in  a  letter  (showing  that  he  already 
looked  forward  to  entering  the  ministry),  "Religion  is  the 
only  treasure  worth  pursuing.  I  consider  the  man  who 
recommends  it  to  society  as  more  useful  than  the  greatest 
sage  and  patriot  who  adorns  the  page  of  history."  In  the 
summer  of  1800  he  returned  by  sea  to  Newport,  and  to  the 
hardships  he  endured  on  that  voyage  may  be  ascribed  the 
permanent  indisposition  with  which  he  had  to  contend  dur- 
ing all  his  after  life.  In  1802  he  took  the  position  of  regent 
at  Harvard,  meantime  continuing  his  theological  studies. 
In  1803  he  became  pastor  of  the  Federal  Street  church  in 
Boston.  As  a  preacher  he  attained  at  once  a  brilliant  dis- 
tinction, and  he  was  soon  recognized  as  standing  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  the  Unitarian  ministry,  both  us  respects 
eloquence  and  personal  influence.  In  1814  he  delivered, 
on  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  what  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  all 
liis  efforts  as  an  orator — viz.  a  discourse  on  "The  goodm^s 
of  (!od  in  delivering  the  Christian  world  from  military  des- 
potism." In  1S20  Harvard  College  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  In  1822  he  visited  Europe, 
and  while  in  England  made  the  acquaintance  of  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  and  many  others.  The  rare  sweetness 
and  earnestness  of  his  character  caused  Coleridge  to  say 
of  him,  "  He  has  the  love  of  wisdom  and  the  wisdom  of 
love."  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  peace  movement, 
to  which  he  lent  his  support,  without,  however,  taking  the 
extreme  ground  of  entire  non-registancr.  His  "  Remarks 
on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  which 
appeared  in  the  "  Christian  Examiner"  in  1828,  probably 
contributed  more  than  any  other  of  his  writings  to  carry 
his  fame  into  all  civilized  countries.  Perhaps  the  gr 
of  his  theological  discourses  is  that  on  the  "  Evidences  of 
Christianity,"  delivered  in  1821  at  Harvard;  the  subject 
lias  seldom,  if  ever,  been  more  admiralilv  treated.  He  gave 
his  earnest  sympathy  to  the  anti-slavery  and  temperance 
movements,  and  his  last  public  discourse  was  in  commem- 
oration of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  West  India 
Islands.  Ho  died  Oct.  2,  1842,  and  was  buried  at  Mount 
Auburn. 

Channing's  range  both  of  thought  and  study  was  very 
large,  and  he  appears  to  have  possessed  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree that  comprehensive  sympathy  which  belongs  only  to 
great  and  gifted  natures.  He  was  averse  to  controversy, 
fearing  to  be  led  or  to  lead  others  away,  by  the  excitement 
of  such  discussions,  from  the  simple  quest  of  truth.  He 
appears  to  have  been,  moreover,  most  anxious  not  to  bias 


the  convictions  of  others  by  his  personal  influence  or  by 
his  eloquence,  but  to  leave  every  mind  in  the  enjoyment 
of  absolute  freedom.  So  deep,  indeed,  was  hjs  sense  of  tho 
sacrcdncss  of  the  human  mind  and  conscience,  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  force  them  even  with  the  power  of  irresistible 
persuasion.  He  sought,  above  all.  to  teach  the  love  of 
truth,  and  desired  not  so  much  that  others  should  accept 
his  opinions  or  convictions  as  that  they  should  be  perfectly 
true  to  their  own. 

It  has  been  said,  by  a  writer  in  "  Eraser's  Magazine." 
"Channing  is  unquestionably  the  finest  writer  of  the  age." 
His  style  is  always  forcible,  clear,  and  elegant,  and  it  often 
rises  into  graceful  and  lofty  eloquence.  "  I  do  not  believe," 
says  Dr.  Peabody,  "  there  is  a  line  in  all  his  writings  which 
ever  received  a  different  coloring  from  any  thought  of  its 
influence  on  his  own  reputation.  ...  He  wrote  not  for  him- 
self, but  as  one  dedicated  to  truth."  His  works  have  been 
collected  in  six  12mo  volumes,  published  in  Boston  (1848), 
and  again  in  crown  8vo  (London,  1855).  Some  of  his  writ- 
ings have  also  been  translated  into  French  and  German. 
(See  "Memoirs,"  by  his  nephew,  W.  II.  CHAXXIXG,  1848.) 

J.  THOMAS. 

Channing  (WILLIAM  ELLERV),  a  son  of  Dr.  Walter 
('banning,  born  June  10,  1818,  has  been  connected  with 
various  journals,  has  published  several  volumes  of  poems, 
and  has  written  in  prose,  "Thoreau,  the  Poet-Naturalist " 
(1873),  and  "Conversations  in  Rome." 

Channing  (WILLIAM  HEXIIY),  a  Unitarian  minister,  a 
nephew  of  William  E.  Channing,  was  born  in  Boston  Mav 
2,1.  IMO.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1S29,  and  preached 
in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  and  Liver- 
pool, England.  He  contributed  to  tho  ••  North  American 
Review,"  and  published,  besides  other  works,  a  ".Memoir 
of  William  Ellery  Channing"  (3  vols.,  184S). 

Chant  [from  the  Lat.  can/lit,  a  "song;"  Fr.  chant;  It. 
ccj»(o],  a  name  originally  given  to  plain  vocal  music,  espe 
cially  to  such  as  was  used  in  Christian  congregations.  It 
is  now  limited  to  such  musical  compositions  as  are  sung  to 
words  which  are  not  metrical,  or  if  metrical  words  are  used, 
the  verbal  cadences  are  not  observed  in  the  music.  St. 
Ambrose  and  Pope  Gregory  the  (I  real  greatly  improved  the 
chant,  which  was.  and  still  is,  chiefly  used  in  liturgical 
worship,  though  in  non-liturgical  services  passages  of 
Scripture  arc  often  chanted  in  simple  harmonies. 

The  reading  of  the  service  in  a  half-chanting  style  by  the 
clergyman  is  called  intonation;  and  a  somewhat  similar 
method  of  reading  the  Scripture  in  Jewish  synagogues  is 
called  caiitill.ation. 

Chantenay,  a  town  of  France,  in  Loirc-Inf6ricure,  on 
the  Loire,  1  mile  S.  W.  of  Nantes.  Pop.  906(5. 

Chantilly,  a  beautiful  town  of  France,  department  of 
Oise,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Amiens,  23  miles  N.  N. 
E.  of  Paris.  It  has  a  fine  hospital,  and  celebrated  man- 
ufactures of  blond  lace  and  porcelain.  Annual  races  are 
held  here.  Here  is  a  ruined  castle  which  was  the  resilience 
of  the  great  prince  of  Conde.  This  castle,  which  was  one- 
of  tho  finest  in  France,  was  destroyed  during  the  Revolu- 
tion in  1793.  The  forest  contains  6500  acres.  Pop.  3322. 
Chantil'ly,  a  post-village  of  Fairfax  co.,  Va.,  about  20 
miles  W.  of  Washington.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  of 
Sept.,  1862,  the  right  of  Gen.  Pope's  army  was  attacked  by 
the  Confederate  army  under  "Stonewall"  Jackson.  A 
severe  struggle  ensued,  which  was  continued  in  the  midst 
of  a  terrific  thunder-storm  till  dark.  Gens.  I.  I.  Stevens 
and  Phil  Kearney  of  tho  U.  S.  army  were  both  killed  in 
this  engagement. 

Chan'trcy  (Sir  FRANCIS),  an  English  sculptor,  born  in 
Derbyshire  April  7,  1781,  was  a  son  of  poor  parents.  He 
learned  the  trade  of  carver  in  Sheffield,  and  removed  to 
London  about  1804,  after  which  he  devoted  himself  to 
sculpture.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Nollekcns,  and  excelled  in 
portraits  and  monumental  sculpture.  In  1818  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Among  his  best 
works  arc  a  bronze  statue  of  William  Pitt  in  London,  a 
statue  of  Canning  at  Liverpool,  and  a  statue  of  Washing- 
ton in  the  State  House  at  Boston,  Mass.  He  was  knighted 
in  is:;:.  Died  Nov.  15,  1841. 

Chan'try  [Fr.  chaiUrerif,  from  cli<t ntcr,  to  "sing"],  a 
term  signifying  (1)  an  endowment  or  bequest  to  provide 
masses  to  be  sung  for  the  soul  of  the  testator  or  the  souls 
of  others ;  (2)  the  office  or  po&ition  held  by  one  who  cele- 
brates such  masses;  (3)  a  chapel  erected  especially  for  the 
celebration  of  the  masses  thus  provided  for.  Such  chan- 
tries are  sometimes  within,  or  perhaps  more  frequently  out- 
side, hut  attached  to,  some  church  or  monastery,  and  arc 
often  richly  adorned  with  paintings  and  statuary. 

Chanute,  a  village  of  Neosho  co.,  Kan.  It  has  one 
weekly  newspaper. 

Chanzy  (AUOUSTE),  a  French  general,  born  Mar.  18, 
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182!!,  in  tin-  department  of  Ardciin'-s  diltlBgnUhed  him- 

h    II  ill  the  Italian  campaign  "f   I  '•''•'.  became  a  colonel  ami 
command,  r    "fa    .-uhdn  i -i"ti  "f  the    Alginan    proim 

u,    |  . HI,  and  'I    brigade    in     l-li".       Ill    Oct., 

IS7II,  he  was   call'  '•  «i'  h    ll"1    r-mK  0 

of  division,  and  In  Daeembw  In'  10  dUtiDg«i»h»d  himself 

in   I  lie-  halilei  tic  U 

appointed  him   eontmandcr-in-riiic'!'  -if   the   Army    0 
West,  con  .i-tin;:  of  fniir  corps.      In  Jan..    1-71.   his  army 
was  almost  annihilate,!    l,y   Prince    1-Ycde,  in    the 

battles  ill   I.e  Man-.      In   I  el,..   I    .  I.  he  v,:-.s  elcc'ed  I 
licr  of  the  National  Assembly,  ami   in    Mareh  In-  v.  as  for  a 
time   held  as  a  prisoner  hy  the   insurgent-  of  Paris.     He 
wrote  "The  Second  Army  of  the   I.,, ire"  I  1ST  1). 

Clmpa'la,  a  lake  in  Mexico,  is  mi  expansion  of  the 
Ilio  (iramlc  'le  I.erma,  anil  lies  on  the  tahle  land  of  Ana- 
hnar.  It  is  mostly  inelinleil  in  the:  state  of  ,lali-co.  Area, 
estimated  at  1350  square  miles. 

Chap-Hooks,  the  nnme  given  to   a  humble  Miricty  of 
literature   whieh  was  formerly  \»udid  by  it  iin  n:nt    •  h..p 
nn-n.     They  were  small  vohuues  printed 
dealing  \.  ith  popular  theology  or  hi:  lory,  tin-  I 
or  famous   personages,  fortune-telling  :i:i  1  the   raadll 

nt,    witell,   in:  •    \cr.-c    or    ill 

prose.      Tl hlcr   black-letter  chap-hooks,  without  dates, 

are  oxtremeU 

Chnp'el  [I.at.  ,•:,/„/>„;  Her.  h'niul;  Fr.  i-Iiil/ii'llc],  a 
building  creeled  for  the  |inr|ioses  of  publi,'  wor.-diip.  1. nt  not 
pos-e--ing  the  full  character!:  ties  of  u  church.  In  this  sense 
place*  of  \\orsliip  erected  h\  are  called  chapels 

in  England,  mid  tin'  term  is  also  applied  lo  supplementary 
jdacea  of  worship  in  the  Established  Church,  such  as  paro- 
chial chapels,  chapels  of-easc,  free  chapels,  and  the  like. 
It  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  domestic  oratory  or  to  a  place 
of  worship  erected  hy  a  private  individual.  Chapels-of- 
Met n res  huilt  to  ;i  •'•"inmiMhite  parishioners  who 
live  nt  tanco  from  the  church. 

(Impel,  a  township  of  Talbot  co.,  Md.     Pop.  2791. 

Chapel,  a  township  of  Clarke  co.,  Va.     Pop.  1793. 

Chapel  Hill,  a  post-village  of  Orange  co.,  X.  Cv  on 
New  Hope  River.  '18  miles  \V.  X.  W.  of  Raleigh.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  1  niversity  of  North  Carolina,  founded  iu  17S'J. 
Pop.  of  township,  2799. 

Chapel  Hill,  a  post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Tex., 

is  on  the  lions! mil  Texas  Central  K.  R.,  00  miles  N. 

W.  of  Houston.  Pop.  (!02. 

Cha'pin,  a  post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  III.,  on  tho 
Toledo  Wab.ish  and  \\"c:.|ern  H.  K.  where  it  i?  crossed  l,v 
tho  Koekford  Rock  Island  and  St.  Louis  K.  U.,  -1 1  miles  W. 
of  Springfield. 

Chapin,  a  township  of  Saginaw  co.,  Mich.     Pop. 

Chapin  i  \ro\/o  linHKV).  II.  11.,  an   American  Episco- 
palian divine,  horn  in  Connecticut  Mar.  10,  1SOS.      l; 
eanic  a   lawyer  when  a  young   man,  hut  was  onlaincd  in 
|s;;s,  and    afterwards    became   distinguished    as   an   author 
and  editor  of  religious  periodicals.     Died  July  9,  1858. 

Chapin  (  A.utox  l,i-<-irs),  D.D.,  an  American  clergyman, 
horn  [•>!>.  11.  ISI7.  in  Hartford,  Conu.,  graduated  at  Vale  in 
l"v>7,and  :it  the  1'nion  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York 
in  1842.  He  was  professor  in  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Duinli  ls:is.  I:;,  lie  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  church  in  Milwaukee.  Wis..  Jan. '_>  I, 
I*  It,  and  was  inaugurated  as  the  first  president  of  lieloit 
College,  Win.,  .Inly  24,  1S50,  which  office  he  still  retains. 
He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  William 

185.1,  was  for  some  years  one  of  the  editors  of  the  ••  Con 

gregational  l!c\  icw,"  and   has  contributed  several  articles 
to  that   and  other  like  journals,  and  published  occasional 
•ions. 

Chapin  (C.u.vix),  D.  D.,  an  American  Congregational 
divine,  horn  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  July  22,  17l'i.'i.  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  in  I7SS.  ;ln,l  was  eminent  for  his  sen  ice'  in 
the  missionary,  Bible,  and  temperance  societies.  Died  Mar. 
17,  IS.,  I. 

Chapin  (Emvix  HrmiEU.),  D.  D..  born  in  fnion  Vil- 
Wa-diington  co..  V  Y..  [lee.  '2'.i.  1  •;  1  I.  e-lncati-d  at  the 
seminary  iu  licnnington,  Yt..  was  made  D.I>.  at  Harvard 
I'nuersityin  Is.'ill,  commenced  ]ircaching  in  1*.".7,  first 
settled  over  a  society  of  Tni versalists  and  1'nitarians  in 
Richmond,  Va.  :  removed  to  Charlcstown.  Mass..  in  l'':',o: 
•to  l!.,ston  in  l<lll.  to  Xcw  York  in  IS  IS, where  he  U  -till 
pustor  of  the  Fourth  I'nivcrsalist  church,  corner  Fifth  ave- 
nue and  Forty-fifth  street,  one  of  the  wealth: 
in  the  city.  Dr.  Chapin  is  a  powerful  and  effective  pulpit, 
orator,  has  hecn  a  frequent  lecturer  before  lyeeiim. 
and  has  exercise. I  great  inlluei tor  g 1.  His  sp< h  lie- 
fore  the  Peace  Convention  at  Frankfort-on-the-JIain.  in 


1800,  commanded    great    attention.      lie    is    the    ai'ti 
11  Moral    A  -pe.'t.-  ot    I  ity   Lit. 

of  sermons  and 

and  po:  >ursc3.     His  "Crown  of  Thorns" 

iri_'e  circulation. 

Chap 'I  II  ill  [  l.rxt.  '•"jii-ltitnH*,  from  rnjn  tin.  a  "  chapel  "], 

!ied  to  a  chapel  without   a  pin 
household  of  any  dignitary  or  iiohli-man.  to  a  pi 

..ir.      A  liny 
a  patron  saint  a' 

hen!   of  the  troops.     Tho  I'.  S.  army    has   both  post   ami 
regimental    chaplains.      The    1'.    S.    Senate    nnd    lion 
Reprc  mosi    Slate    le;.' '  slat  lire- 

have  chaplains.     Man;,  ;  have 

chaplains  attached.  The  ISritish  army  and  navy  have 
chaplains,  from  the  churches  of  England  and  Scotland  and 
the  I!..  'lie  Church.  Forl.l  eiirht  \nglieilll  and 

six  Scottish  ministers  arc  chaplains  to  the  Uriti-i. 

Chap'let  [Fr.  cluijirttt],  a  garland  or  wreath  to  be  worn 
on  the  head;  the  circle  of  acrov,  n;  a  string  of  heads  used 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  (see  Ros  un  )  by  which  they  cnu- 
m-r:^!:  their  prayers  ;  in  architecture,  a  little  moulding 
carved  into  round  le  .  olives,  etc. 

Chap'lin,  a  post-township  of  Windham  co.,  Conn. 
Pop.  7114. 

Chaplin  i  I>.\XIKI .1,  an  American  officer  of  volunteers, 
born  in  liridgoton.  M  •.,  Jan.  '2'2.  1S2U.  During  the  civil 
war  Col.  Chaplin  displayed  admiral, le  qualities,  and  rose 
to  the  command  of  the  first  regiment  of  Maine  heavy  artil- 
lery, which  became,  through  his  strict  discipline,  one  of  the 
finest  artillery  regiments  in  the  defences  of  Washington. 
On  tho  opening  of  (Jen.  Grant's  campaign  iu  1864,  Col. 
Chaplin's  regiment  was  attached  to  the  Army  of  tho  Poto- 
mac, and  participated  in  alt  tho  battles  of  that  memorable 
campaign  ;  and  it  was  at  the  head  of  his  men,  in  the  battle 
of  Wcldon  R.  R.,  Aug.  20,1864,  that  Col.  Chaplin  was 
mortally  wounded.  He  v  i  d  brigadier  and  major- 

general  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct. 

0.  C.  SIMMONS,  Clerk  liaartl  of  Enyr'i. 

Chaplin  ( JEREMIAH),  D.D.,  born  at  Rowley,  Mass.,  Jan. 

2,  177ti.  graduated  nt  l!iov,n  I  Diversity  in  1 7'.'!),  was  three 

tutor  in  Brown  University,  pastor  of  Baptist  church 

Darners,  Mass..  1S02-1S,  and  president  of  Watcrvillc  Col- 

j  logo  1820-32.     Died  at  Hamilton,  X.'  Y.,  May,  1841. 

Chap'line,  a  twp.  of  Jefferson  co.,  West  Va.     P.  1867. 

Chap'man,  a  township  of  Clinton  co.,  Pa.   Pop.  1301. 

Chapman,  a  borough  of  Northampton  co.,  Pa.  P.  388. 

Chapman,  a  post-township  of  Snyder  co.,  Pa.   P.  1007. 

Chapman  (  AI.VAN  WKXTWOUTH),  M.  D.,  born  at  South- 
ampton, Mass.,  Sept.  26,  1809,  graduated  at  Amhcrst  Col- 
lege, and  removed  to  Appalachicola,  Fla.,  where  he  attained 
fame  as  a  botanist.  Ho  was  a  judge  of  the  probate  and 
county  courts  (1865-68),  collector  of  I".  S.  internal  revenue 
(1865-66),  and  collector  of  customs  at  Appalachicola  (1866- 
69).  The  genus  Ckn/>miianin  was  named  in  his  honor.  Ho 
has  published  "  Flora  of  the  Southern  U.  8."  (1860). 

Chapman  ((IKOHGK),  an  English  poet  add  translator, 
born  in  1557.  He  became  a  resident  of  London  and  a 
friend  of  Shakspearo  and  Spenser.  He  produced  numerous 
comedies  and  tragedies,  and  was  the  first  translator  of 
Homer  into  English  verse.  His  version  of  the  "Iliad" 
was  published  in  1598,  and  that  of  the  "  Odyssey  "  in  16H. 
Died  in  1 1',::  I. 

Chapman  (GEORGE  THOMAS),  D.  D.,  an  Episcopalian 
minister,  born  in  England  Sept.  L'l.  I7*ii.  came  to  the  V.  S. 
in  17H">.  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1S04.  He  received 
ordination  in  1816,  became  a  popular  preacher,  and  pub- 
lished several  volumes  of  sermons,  etc. 

Chapman  (J.  A.  M.),  D.  D.    Sec  APPENDIX. 

Chapman  (Jonx  GADSDY),  an  American  artist,  was 
born  in  Alexandria.  Va.,  and  received  his  training  as  a 
painter  in  Italy,  which  was  for  many  years  his  home.  Ho 
executed  the  painting  called  the  "  Baptism  of  Pocahontas," 
in  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  and  published  a  drawing-book. 

Chapman  (NATHANIEL),  M.  D.,  born  in  Alexandria 
co.,  Va..  May  2--.  1780,  ITU  i  due, ted  at  Philadelphia  and 
in  Europe.  In  1MU  he  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
was  professor  of  materia  mcdica  (1813-16)  and  of  the  prac- 
tice and  institutes  of  medicine  and  clinical  medicine  (ISK'i- 
511)  in  the  I 'niversity  of  Pennsylvania.  He  wrote  several 
medical  works,  among  which  was  •-  Lectures  on  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine."  Died  July  1,  1853. 

Chapman  (REI-BKN)  was  elected  governor  of  Alabama 
in  1S17.  and  served  his  term  with  the  sympathy  of  his 
party  and  the  respect  of  all. 

Chapman  (  WIM.IAM),  an  American  officer,  horn  in  1^ lo- 
in Maryland,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1*:',|,  and  Feb. 
LMI,  IM;^  Kccame  lieutenant-colonel  of  Third  Infantry.  He 
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served  chiefly  at  frontier  posts  1831-61 ;  in  Black  Hawk 
expedition  ISIiL':  at  Military  Academy  as  assistant  in- 
structor IS:!2-:;:'. ;  as  adjutant  Fifth  Infantry  I^i3  -::s  :  in 
military  occupation  of  Texas  1S45-10:  in  the  war  with 
Mexico  1840-48;  engaged  at  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la 
Palma,  Monterey,  Vcra  Cruz.  San  Antonio  (wounded), 
Churubiisco  (brevet  major),  Molino  del  Key  (brevet  lieu- 
tenant-colonel), Chapultepcc,  and  city  of  Mexico;  in 
Florida  hostilities  1857;  on  Utah  expedition  1S57-00.  In 
the  civil  war  he  served  in  the  Virginia  Peninsula  1802  :  en- 
gaged at  Yorktown  and  Malvcrn  Hill:  in  North  Virginia 
campaign  1 802, engaged  at  Manassas  (  brevet  colonel).  Re- 
tired from  active  service  Aug.  2G,  1803,  and  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  command  of  draft  rendezvous  at  Madison,  Wis., 
1803-G.r>,  and  various  special  duties. 

GEOKUK  W.  CCLLUB,  U.  S.  Army. 

Chap'manville,  a  post-township  of  Logan  co.,  West 
Va.  Pop.  924. 

Chapoo9  a  town  of  China,  in  the  province  of  Che-Kiang, 
on  the  estuary  of  the  Tshen-Tang.  Although  its  harbor  is 
shallow  and  the  tides  very  rapid,  Chapoo  has  become  a 
place  of  great  commercial  importance,  as  the  whole  Chi- 
nese trade  with  Japan  is  carried  on  from  this  town. 

Chap'paqua,  a  post-village  of  New  Castle  township, 
Westrhester  e<>..  X.  Y.,  on  the  Harlem  R.  R.,  32  miles  from 
New  York.  This  place  is  known  as  the  country  residence 
of  the  late  Hon.  Horace  Grceley,  and  also  that  of  I.  T. 
Williams,  for  twenty  years  his  friend  and  legal  counsellor. 
It  has  one  shoe  establishment  employing  some  forty-five 
hands,  one  sash  and  blind  factory,  three  stores,  and  one 
hotel.  It  has  an  excellent  boarding-school,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  thcro  is  also  a  saline 
chalybeate  spring  near  the  place. 

t'happc  (CLAUDE),  a  French  engineer,  born  at  Brfllon 
in  1763,  was  the  inventor  of  a  telegraph.  He  produced  in 
1792  a  system  of  signals  and  a  machine  which  he  called  a 
telegraph,  by  which  a  despatch  was  transmitted  from  Paris 
to  Lille,  48  leagues,  in  thirteen  minutes  and  forty  seconds. 
Numerous  lines  of  his  telegraph  were  soon  extended  through 
other  parts  of  France.  Died  Jan.  23,  1805. 

Chapped  Hands  arc  sometimes  a  sort  of  chilblain  on 
the  hands,  and,  like  chilblain,  this  disease  appears  to  pass 
by  insensible  gradations  into  a  form  of  eczema,  while  many 
cases  of  chapped  hands  arc  simply  eczematous,  without 
any  recognizable  connection  with  chilblain.  Glycerine, 
borax,  benzoated  oxide-of-zinc  ointment,  and  various  like 
applications  arc  useful. 

Chaptal  (JEAS  AXTOIXE),  COMTE  DE  CiiAXTEi.orp,  an 
eminent  French  chemist,  born  at  Nogaret,  Lozerc,  June  5, 
1756.  He  graduated  as  M.  D.  at  Montpellier  in  1777,  and 
became  professor  of  chemistry  at  that  place  in  1781.  He 
supported  the  popular  cause  in  the  Revolution,  and  intro- 
duced the  manufacture  of  certain  chemicals  for  which 
Franco  had  previously  been  dependent  on  foreigners. 
About  179G  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Institute,  He 
was  minister  of  the  interior  for  five  years  (1801-05).  and 
afterwards  a  senator.  His  chief  works  are  "  Chemistry 
Applied  to  the  Arts"  (1806)  and  "^Elements  of  Chemistry." 
Died  in  1832.  (See  FLOUREXS,  "  Eloge  historique  do  Chap- 
tal," 1835.) 

Chap'ter  [Fr.  chnpltrr,  from  the  Lat.  capitulum,  a 
diminutive  of  ca'jtitt,  a  "head"],  a  division  of  a  book. 
The  division  of  the  Bible  into  chapters  as  at  present  is 
commonly  ascribed  to  the  cardinal  Hugo  de  St.  Cher,  who 
lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  it  may  he  much  older.  In  many  histories  the 
chapter  is  the  principal  division.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  the  canons  of  a  cathedral,  who  in  a  collective  capacity 
form  a  chapter,  over  which  the  dean  presides.  This  chap- 
ter is  the  bishop's  council.  The  place  in  which  it  meets  is 
called  the  chapter-house. 

Chapter-house,  a  building  or  apartment  where  the 
monks  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  or  the  dean, 
canons,  and  prebendarica  of  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church  are  convened.  Chapter-houses  are  often  joined  to 
or  built  near  a  church,  and  sometimes  are  richly  adorned. 
In  some  cases  they  are  used  merely  as  burial-places. 

Chap'tico,  a  post-village  and  township  of  St.  Mary's 
co.,  Md.,  40  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Washington.  Pop.  3553. 

ChapuI'tepeC)  a  strong  Mexican  fortress,  stormed  by 
the  American  forces  under  (Jen.  Scott  Sept.  13, 1847.  It  is 
situated  about  2  miles  S.  W.  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  and 
consists  of  an  isolated  eminence  about  150  feet  high,  forti- 
fied by  a  strong  citadel  which  crowns  the  hill,  designed  to 
protect  the  causeway  forming  the  approach  to  the  city. 
Its  approaches  were  also  strongly  guarded  by  outworks  at 
its  base  and  on  its  acclivities.  The  castle  contained,  be- 
sides a  strong  garrison,  the  military  school  of  the  republic. 


In  the  plan  for  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico  the 
reduction  of  Chapultepcc  was  considered  indispensable  to 
success.  Tlie  extraordinary  natural  strength  of  this  place, 
and  tlie  skill  and  money  which  had  been  expended  to  make 
it  impregnable,  rendered  this  a  hazardous  undertaking. 
To  mask  the  intended  attack,  Twiggs,  with  Riley's  brigade 
and  Tavlor's  and  Steptoe's  batteries,  was  left  at  the  southern 
gates  of  the  city,  and  kept  up  an  effectual  fire  during  the 
12th  Sept.,  and  down  to  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  com- 
pelling the  enemy  to  withdraw  within  the  walls  of  the  city, 
and  thus  holding  a  good  part  of  the  Mexican  army,  under 
Santa  Anna,  on  the  defensive.  Heavy  batteries  at  well- 
selected  points  were  established  on  the  night  of  the  llth, 
and  a  vigorous  fire  was  opened  on  the  castle  and  outworks 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  continuing  with  good  effect 
throughout  the  day  and  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  while 
preparations  for  the  attack  were  being  made.  Pillow's  ami 
Quitman's  divisions  were  to  assault  the  former  on  the  W., 
and  Quitman  on  the  S.  E.  side,  Worth's  division  to  support 
Pillow,  and  Smith's  brigade  of  Twiggs'  division  to  support 
Quitman.  An  assaulting  party  of  260  men,  under  C'apt. 
MrKcnzie,  Second  Artillery,  was  furnished  Pillow,  and 
Twiggs'  division  supplied  a  similar  one,  under  Capt.  C'asev , 
Second  Infantry,  to  Quitman.  The  signal  for  attack  was 
to  he  the  momentary  cessation  of  firing  from  the  heavy 
batteries.  About  8  A.  M.  of  the  13th  notice  was  sent  to 
Pillow  and  Quitman  that  the  concerted  signal  was  about  to 
be  given,  and  both  columns  shortly  after  moved  forward 
with  great  vigor,  the  batteries  throwing  shot  and  shell  upon 
the  enemy  over  the  heads  of  the  attacking  columns. 

Pillow's  approach  on  the  W.  side  lay  through  an  open 
grove  filled  with  sharpshooters,  who  were  quickly  dislodged ; 
on  emerging  into  an  open  space  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  hill, 
Pillow  was  severely  wounded,  the  immediate  command 
devolving  upon  Gen.  Cadwaladcr.  Clark's  brigade  of 
Worth's  division  was  now  sent  to  Pillow's  support.  A 
strong  redoubt,  midway,  was  to  be  carried  before  reaching 
the  heights.  The  advance  was  over  rocks,  chasms,  and 
mines,  and  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  fire  of  cannon  and  mus- 
ketry. Without  wavering  the  redoubt  was  carried,  and  the 
enemy  driven  from  shelter  to  shelter,  without  time  to  fire  a 
single  mine  unless  endangering  the  lives  of  their  own 
men.  The  ditch  and  main  wall  of  the  work  was  reached, 
scaling-ladders  were  brought  in  use,  and  a  lodgment  soon 
made,  followed  by  streams  of  troops. 

Simultaneously  with  Pillow's  advance  on  the  W.,  Quit- 
man approached  the  S.  E.  of  the  same  works  over  a  cause- 
way strongly  fortified  and  defended.  Smith's  brigade  had 
been  thrown  out  to  the  right  to  turn  the  batteries  near  the 
foot  of  Chapultepec  and  support  Quitman's  storming-party. 
The  contest  was  desperate  for  a  short  time,  but  the  valor 
of  the  Americans  overcame  every  obstacle,  the  batteries 
and  works  were  carried,  and  the  ascent  was  continued  ;  the 
enemy  were  driven  from  their  stronghold,  and  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  floated  from  the  heights  of  Chapultepcc.  This 
victory  virtually  ended  the  war,  the  city  of  Mexico  heim; 
entered  the  next  day,  the  14th.  The  American  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  during  the  1 2th,  13th,  and  14th  was  863 ;  the 
Mexican  loss  was  much  greater. 

Chara'cete  [from  Churn,  one  of  the  genera],  a  natural 
order  of  aquatic  cryptogamous  plants,  approaching  the 
Equisetaccao  in  their  acrogenous  habits  and  their  verticil- 
late  tubular  branches,  but  differing  from  them  in  having 
lateral,  scattered  fruit  of  two  kinds.  Some  of  the  species 
have  also  incrustations  of  carbonate  of  lime,  analogous  to 
the  siliceous  coating  of  some  Equisctaceffi.  But  their  sim- 
ple cell-structure  is  believed  by  many  theorists  to  ally  them 
with  the  lower  Alga!.  The  phenomena  of  cyclosis  were 
first  observed  in  the  cells  of  characeous  plants.  The  fossils 
called  gyrogonites  are  calcareous  incrustations  which  once 
covered  the  reproductive  organs  (nucules)  of  these  plants. 
The  Characeas  are  abundant  in  fresh  and  salt  stagnant 
water,  especially  in  temperate  regions.  The  species  arc  few. 

Char'acter  [Gr.  x«potKT>jp:  Fr.  cnrnctire  ;  Ger.  Charuk- 
(«>•],  a  mark  or  figure  engraven  on  an  object;  a  letter  or 
type  used  in  writing  or  printing;  the  peculiar  qualities 
impressed  on  a  person  by  nature  or  habit;  distinctive 
qualities  of  heart,  mind,  and  manners.  The  term  is  often 
used  to  denote  a  person  or  actor  in  an  epic  poem  or  drama. 
In  art,  the  expression  of  character,  either  of  animate  or  in- 
animate objects,  is,  after  correct  delineation,  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  work.  In  botany,  and  other  branches 
of  natural  history,  character  is  an  enumeration  or  brief 
description  in  scientific  terms  of  the  essential  and  distinc- 
tive marks  of  a  species,  genus,  order,  etc. 

Charade  [Fr.],  a  social  amusement,  consisting  some- 
times of  the  division  of  a  word  into  its  constituent  sylla- 
bles or  letters,  and  then  making  some  statement  as  to  each 
syllable  and  the  whole  word,  the  company  being  required 
to  guess  the  word.  In  "  acting  charades  "  each  syllable  i^ 
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introduced  prominently,  but  not  too  conspicuously,  into  the 

of    a    dialogue,     the     \vholc    Word     being 
brought   I"'"  111''  la-t  BtD*.      Sinn-times  I  In:    name,/,";'."/. 

I  to  designate  any  jmrlur  drama. 
Cliiirii«lri'ail:r  [from  rhurnilriim,  one  of  the  genera], 

a  family  of  wading  birds  which  includi  - 

plineiV    lapwings,    turn-toiii?.    etc..     liin-tlv     t'.mnd     111     the 

temperate  climates  nl'  luilh  c'outini-iit.-.  .Many  »!' its  species 
ure  pri/.c,l  us  game-birds. 

C'liii'rax  of  1'cr'gnmus,  priest  nnd  philosopher,  flou- 
|ii'nlialily  in   the  times  of  Antoninus   I'm-  and   M. 
Aiin-lins.      lie  'wrote    a    (ireck    history    ill    I'.rtv    lim.ks.  in 
whieh  he   speak*   i>f  Augustus    :is    having    live'l    l"i>- 
un  1  of  Nero  and  his  successors.     Thin  hi.-tory  urns' 
bam  very  prolix.  as  in  the  ninth  hook  he  is  treating  of  the 

return  "i  the  Hcr:l"lid:e.  lie  wrote  also  ;l  wi.ik  enlilll'd 
XporiKa,  in  at  least  sixteen  hooksand  philotophloal  treati-i  -. 
(The  fr.lglnents  nf  his  wrilil.  'led  ill  Ml  ' 

"  Fragments  Ilistorii'.  Unccoruin,"  vol.  iii.,  pp.  636-li  I...  I 

HKMIV  DHISI.KU. 

Chnr'conl  [Fr.  rlinrbnn  ;  Lat.  r«rl>n],  a  eoiunion  name 
of  a  variety  of  carbon  ;  a  carbonaceous  substance  obtained 
by  the  mliustion  of  wood.  The  term  is  also  ap- 

p'lied  to  the  s.did  residuum  which  results  from  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  animal  matter  and  peat.  (Set-  HUM: 

BLACK  or  A  M.MAI,  Cn  VK.OU..J  Kv-.-pt  the  ,|ia id. '-I 

is  the  Mi'o-iaii.-e  in  which  carbon  e  '  to  |mrity. 

It  hums  niiliont  Ih-.me  or  smoke,  and  produces  a  greater 
heat  than  mi  equal  weight  of  wood.  It  is  used  as  an  in- 
gredient in  the  composition  of  gunpowder,  as  an  agent  in 
clarifying  liquors,  and  for  other  purposes,  among  which  is 
the  sm'-lthig  "fores.  Charcoal  contains,  besides  carbon, 
o\vgcii  and  hydrogen,  with  a  small  proportion  of  ashe;. 
It  'has  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  absorbing  gases.  It 
is  said  that  it  will  absorb  ninety  times  its  bulk  of  ntnmo 
niaenl  gas.  It  is  infusible,  is  not  soluble  in  acids  or  other 
liquids,  is  not  liable  to  decay,  and  is  not  altered  by  any  de- 
gree nt'  heat  if  it  In-  not  exposed  to  the  air  or  to  oxygen. 
It  is  a  verv  had  conductor  of  heat,  and  hcnca  powdered 
c'i:i  .ma!  is  place  1  round  tubes  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
he, it.  Powdered  charcoal  is  used  to  preserve  or  sweeten 
tainted  flesh.  Common  charcoal  intended  for  fuel  is  made 
by  burning  or  heating  a  pile  of  wood  without  free  access  of 
air.  The  sticks  of  wood,  which  are  not  more  than  four  feet 
long,  are  arranged  in  a  conical  pile  around  a  central  aper- 
ture, nnd  covered  with  turf,  sods,  or  other  material  which 
prevents  the  free  access  of  air.  Charcoal  .lust,  mixed  with 
earth  and  moistened,  makes  a  good  outer  covering.  An 
opening  is  left  at  the  top  for  the  escape  of  smoke  and 
vapor.  The  pile  is  usually  ignited  at  the  top,  and  con- 
tinues burning  with  a  slow  smouldering  fire  for  a  week  or 
more.  The  charcoal  used  as  an  ingredient  of  gunpow- 
der is  made  from  wood  which  is  free  from  resin.  Char- 
coal is  often  prepared  by  roasting  wood  in  iron  cylinders, 
lly  ihis  method  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  charcoal 
sn\  ed,  and  the  product  is  of  better  quality  ;  there  is  also  a 
large  quantity  of  pyroligneous  acid  produced,  which  is  of 

alue  in  the  arts. 

AI.H  Hmur  (i.e.  "red  charcoal"),  is  charcoal  obtained 
by  suhjeeting  wood  to  heated  air  or  steam  raised  to  the 
temperature  of  572°  F.  By  this  process  from  38  to  42  per 
cent,  of  charbon  rouge  is  obtained,  whereas  not  more  than 
2.i  per  cent,  of  charcoal  is  obtained  by  the  ordinary  method. 
It  has  a  .lark -red  eolor.  and  contains  ~ .,  per  cent,  of  carbon. 
It  is  extensively  used  in  Europe  in  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder and  iron  blooms.  Ilr.Miv  HAKTSIICIHM-. 

Charcoal  Hlacks  are  made  both  from  animal  and 
vegetable  substances — e.  jr.  burnt  ivory,  hones,  vine-twigs. 
pc-ieh  stones,  nut-shells,  the  smoke  of  oil  or  rosin  con- 

dcnsed,  etc.      Tho-c  which  are  derived  from  vegetable   Bllb- 

st.inees  \vhen  mixed  with  white  are  usually  of  a  blue  tint, 
(See  liAMi'iu.ArK.) 

rliimlin  (Sir  JOHN),  a  French  traveller,  born  in  Paris 

Nov.  20,  Ilil:;.  As  a  dealer  ill  jewels  and  gems  ho  made  a 
journey  to  India  and  Persia  in  10(14.  Having  passed  many 
\  1:1 1  -  in  lYr.sia.  and  studied  its  language,  history  and  cus- 
toms, he  became  a  resident  of  London  in  lliSl.  and  wa- 
knighted  by  Charles  11.,  who  sent  him  on  a  mission  to 
Holland  almut  IT'^l.'.  He  published  "Travels  in  Persia 
and  the  K.isi  Indies  "  (:!  vols.,  1686-1711),  a  work  of  much 
merit.  Died  Jan.  26,  1713. 

Chnr'doll,  a  post- village  and  town  ship,  capital  of  i  i 
ga  eo..  *>..  on  a  ridge  II  miles  from  I.akeKrieand  170  miles 
N.  K.  of  Ci'lumlius.  on  the  I'ainesvilie  and  Voiingstown 
H.  K.,  has  a  tine  court-house  and  school  building,  1 
churches,  and  I  weekly  new-paper.  Pop.  of  v.  >s.">  ;  of  tp. 
1772.  J.  0.  COXVKUSE.  En.  "<;I:.UI:A  KKITULICAN." 

CharcntC,  a  river  of  France,  rise"  in  llaiite-Vicnne. 
and  Hows  in  a  very  tortuous  course  westward  through  the 


departments  of  Charcnte  and  Chan-nte  Intcrienre.  ni 
ters  the  Atlantic  opposite  t  he  M.   ..t   <I:I-M,II.    Tutalli, 
about  167  miles.     It  is  navigaMc  t< 

mouth  to  Saintes.  and  by  means  of  twenty-seven  looks  ia 
na\  igaldc  for  In.'  miles. 
C'hari'nte,  a   d< -partim -nt    in   the   W.  part  of  Fi 

has  an  area  of  2L".l  I  square    miles.       It   i-  IntOTMOtod   hv    Ihe 

Charente  and  Viennc.     The  surface  is  undnl. 
and  in  Home  parts  hilly;  the  soil  is  mosth 
dry.      S-v  cral  deep  limestone   ca\  crlis  occur  here.      K.\ten- 
sivc  forests  of  chestnut   trees  grow  on  the  hills.     Trufllcs 
:nd  in  abundance.     A  large  part  of  Charcnte  is  oc- 
cupied li\   \  ineyai-'ls,  the  product  of  which  is  in"-lh 
vetted  into  brandy.    The  chief  article  of  export  is  Cognac 
and  Jarnae  brandy.    Here  are  manufactures  of  iron,  paper, 
and  leather.     Capital,  Angoulfme.     Pop.  378,218. 

(  luin'iilr-lnlcrii'iirc,  a  department  in  the  W.  part 
of  Fin  Vi'.  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on 

the  .<.  W.  by  the  estuary  of  the  <;ir;>udc,  and  is  intersected 
by  the  river  Chiircnte.  Area,  2635  square  miles.  Tho 
surface  is  nearly  level;  the  foil  is  very  fertile.  Tho  staple 
products  are  grain,  wine  (which  is  mostly  converted  into 
brandy),  hemp,  and  flax.  The  salt-works  on  the  sea- 
coast  are  the  most  valuable  in  France.  It  has  manufactures 
of  glass,  earthenware,  and  leather.  Capital,  La  Kochclle. 
Pop.  47'.' 

Charenton,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Seine,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Marnc,  5  miles  S.  E.  of  Paris.  1 1  ha  s 
large  chemical-works.  A  bridge  across  the  river  connects 
this  town  with  Charenton  St.  Maurice,  where  is  the  large 
national  asylum  for  lunatics.  This  bridge  has  been  the 
scene  of  several  conflicts  between  armies  contending  for  the 
possession  of  Paris.  Pop.  6190;  of  St.  Maurice,  4931. 

Cha'res  [Xap>«],  an  Athenian  general  notorious  for  his 
corruption  and  incompetence,  was  chosen  commander-in- 
chief  in  the  Social  war,  which  began  in  358  B.  C.  This  war 
was  provoked  by  his  extortions. 

Chares,  a  Greek  statuary,  born  at  Lindus,  was  a  pupil 
of  Lysippus  and  the  founder  of  the  Khodian  school  of 
sculpture.  He  lived  about  300  B.  C.  Among  his  works 
was  the  Colossus  at  Rhodes,  regarded  as  one  of  the  Seven 
Wonders  of  the  World.  It  was  a  bronie  statue  of  Apollo, 
or  rather  of  the  sun-god,  about  105  feet  high,  and  was 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  in  224  B.  C. 

Chares  of  Mytilene  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  in  his 
Life  of  Alexander  as  holding  the  office  of  ctfayyeAcvt  (one 
who  bears  messages  and  introduces  persons  to  the  royal 
presence)  to  that  monarch.  His  position  gave  him  the  op- 
portunity of  collecting  many  facts  and  anecdotes  about 
Alexander,  which  he  afterwards  published  in  a  work,  of 
which  the  tenth  book  is  quoted  by  Athcnseus,  and  which  is 
several  times  referred  to  as  authority  by  Plutarch.  (The 
fragments  of  his  works  are  collected  in  Mi  i .I.KII'S  "  Hi  rip- 
tores  do  Rebus  Alcxandri,"  p.  114-120:  "Alexandri  Magni 
Historiarum  Script.,"  ed.  Gcicr,  pp.  290-308.) 

HENRY  DIUSLER. 

Charge,  in  heraldry.  The  ordinaries  and  figures  de- 
picted on  an  escutcheon  or  shield  are  called  charges,  and 
a  shield  with  such  figures  is  eaid  to  be  charged.  The 
charges  ought  to  be  few  and  strongly  marked.  The  shield 
belonging  to  the  head  of  the  house  has  fewer  charges  than 
the  shields  of  collateral  or  junior  members. 

Charge,  in  law,  a  burden  imposed  on  a  thing ;  a  duty 
or  obligation  imposed  upon  a  person ;  sometimes  merely  a 
formal  and  distinct  allegation.  More  specifically,  it  is  used 
in  the  following  connections:  (1)  A  burden  imposed  upon 
land,  particularly  in  a  court  of  equity.  It  is  a  common 
course  in  a  will  to  "charge"  the  devisor's  estate  with  the 
general  payment  of  debts  or  legacies,  or  with  the  payment 
of  a  particular  debt  or  legacy.  In  such  a  case  the  land  is 
burdened  with  the  debt,  so  that  it  is  a  lien  or  encumbrance 
upon  it;  and  this  would  follow  it  into  the  hands  of  a  pur- 
chaser. A  charge  of  this  kind  may  be  created  by  implica- 
tion. Thus,  if  a  testator  should  provide  as  follows,  ' 
the  payment  of  $1000  to  A,  I  devise  my  mansion-house 
to  B,"  that  sum  would  be  charged  upon  the  laud  as  owned 
by  IS.  and  would  follow  it  in  case  of  sale  or  other  transfer. 
I  .'barge  np.m  the  person.  A  will  or  other  instrument 
may  be  so  drawn  as  to  confer  a  benefit  upon  a  person,  and 

at  the  sain.'  ti imp"-'-  upon  him  an  obligation.      > 

he  accept   the  benefit,  he  will  by  implication  take  u]  < m 
himself  the  burden  or  obligation,  though  it  may  outweigh 
the  benelir.     No  person  is  bound  to  accept  such  a  •!.  - 
provision,  so  that  the  charge  in  the  case  suppose,: 
truth  created  by  the  grantee's  or  devisee's  own  act.  in  eon- 
junction  with  the  grantor's  or  testator's  direction.     (3)  Di- 
rections to  a  inry.    In  a  jury  trial,  as  the  decision  ot  oiicstions 
of  law  appertains  to  a  judge,  and  matters  of  far 
the  jury,  it  is  a  common  practice  for  the  judge  to  instruct 


\ 


CHARGE   D'AFFAIRES— CHARLEM.YUXE. 


or  "  charge  "  the  >,iury  upon  the  questions  of  law.     These      extensively  raised.     Timber,  coal,  and  limestone  abound 


instruction!  the  jury  al.      lejally  bound  to  follow.    The  idea 
it  the  root  of  the  wont  •    'charge"  in  this  case  would 
seem  to  be  the  obligation  or  duty  i  ,f  lbe  jurT  ,o  ^^,  ,ne 


version  of  the  law  propounded  by  the  ,-  Judge.   ,4,  [„  po_-j:tv 
words  "charge  and  disehar.  ^o(j  ^ 

of 


here.     It  is  traversed  by  the  St.  Lows,  K«»«*J  City  and 
Northern  K.  K.     Capita:'.  KeytesviUe.     Pop.  19,13*- 

Charitoa,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Luca*  »..  la..  i» 
on  the  Chariton  Kivcr  and  on  the  Burlington  and  Muvouri 
River  R.  R-.  ii  miles  W.  of  Ottumwa.  It  has  a  national 
bank,  six  churches,  a  large  public  hall,  and  two  newspaper- 
onces.  Pop.  IT2»  :  of  Chariton  :  .  •  I. 

MU-I.E  1  FoLson.  Pears.  CHABIT^N  ~  PATMOT." 
Charitoa,  a  township  of  Appanoose  eo_la.    PC; 
it. ton,  a  township  and  Tillage  of  Chariton  c 
M. 

'-.J'  -arit  on.  a  township  of  Howard  eo_  Mo.     Pop.  4M3. 
a   Fit  OB.  a  township  of  liaeoa  eo_  Mo.     Pop.  12O. 
"     >u.      -    waship  of  Randolph  eo_  Mo.     P.  lC9t. 
°'»  township  of  Sehuylereo^  Mo.     Pap.  933. 
of  AphrodUUs  in  Caria.  U  the  probably 


practice  the 

connection  with  the  taking  of  accounts  in 

i.    The  c»<irj/<  means  th«     ^_^ 

of  debts  due  by  the  party  against  whom  the  account  is  i  ^^_ 
dercd.  and  ditclmryt  means  the  items  of  credit  presenter 
by  the  latter.  These  miiht  be  so  presented  as  to  nuke 
.  .^ments  nccessarv.  Tats  practice, in  its  details, 
x-hnicality.  and  has  been  abandon- 
.s  J  and  in  some  of  the  American  States. 
and  much  simpler  methods  are  now  resorted 
equity  pleading  there  is  a  statement  made  by  the  plain- 
tiff, known  as  the  charging  part  of  the  bill  (or  complaint  . 
in  which  he  sets  forth' certain  fact*,  anticipatory  of  a  de- 
fence which  he  supposes  that  the  defendant  will  make.  The 
word  charge  here  means  a  distinct  and  formal  amrmatioa, 
and  the  pleader  sets  forth  the  defendant'i  claim  at  a  mere 
pretence  on  his  part,  and  alleges  on  his  own  part  the  facts 
in  opposition  to  it.  T.  W.  Dwisar. 

Charge  d*  Affaires,  a  French  phrase  ased  by  many 

nations  is  the  title  of  a  diplomatic  agent  of  lower  grade 

than  a  minister.     He  is  accredited,  not  to  tbo  aorcreign, 

but  to  the  department  of  foreign  affairs,     H«  soautimr. 

T  substitute  of  the  ambassador  in  the  ab- 

:'  the  latter. 

Char  iot  [LaL  currws  or  Kf*;  FT.  e*sr  or  rfenW}.  a 
Tehicl*  used  by  the  aneionu  in  war  and  in  journeys  of 
pleasure.  Th«  ancient  chariot  had  only  two  wheeb.  whx-h 
revolved  on  axles,  and  wa»  geaeraUy  drawn  by  two  horns,  a,^].  m  namo  anal 

i*  closed  in  front  and  opoa  behind.   War-«  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 


writtr 


Char  not 
loamod    mt  .-' 

Xcither  bis  ^*»- 

..    :     -    :    -    - •   .    .       :--•     -    ,       «:      ..   .  •    ? 

'..;.   .  •;.-        _   .  .   ....-  -...  •   -.      ;..':     :  -     -_  . -.        ;    : 

^Tracuoe, nMnuoaeQ  m  luacrdiQec, 
cannot  be  true,     i 

and  Caltiirhoe 

• '  •    .    -          -  . 
-  .  -  . 

'  , ."     !:-:h:  K-  is.  and  it?  ; 

in'ovnlon's  -History  of  Retf*      _ 
notes  bT  PX>rvil!e.  w*- 
vSed  edition  Leip.Sc.  fl- •  ^^  trandrttoa 

ch.  —.HS 

a*»a."  so  e***1  •*  *• 
]..  .am.  a»fied  to  several 


used  by  the  ancient  Greeks.  Roman*.  Philistines.  Britons, 
and  other  nation*.  The  ftwr-hono  chariot  in  which  Ro- 
man generals  rode  when  they  entered  Rom«  in  OrMaph  wa» 
called  a  ,«rfrf^i.  (Se«  Cim«iA«s,  ctft,  by  L.  P.  Bnocx- 


,M 

Charis'in*,  an  Attic  orator,  a 
chare*.  nephew  of  Demo»the»e*.  He  wrote,  like  Iseerates. 
orations  for  other*,  and  in  this,  as  «o«  jays  ia  his 
"  Brmtns,-  be  imitated  Lysias.  Hit  orations  •«*  hav« 
been  extant  in  the  time  of  Qmiatiliaa.  for  he  speaks  fcTor- 
ably  of  them.  Thwo  pnfamgot  arc  owxed  by  BntiKa* 
L«P«s.  in  his  work  -  »•  Figmri*.-  in  a  Latin 
illustrate  certain  ihubnianl  Agues.  Hmr 

Chari$i«s  (Anuojrs  AncjiMTs),  a  taame 
Bred  mnder  Constantino  and  hit  sons,  mad  Ohd  the 
of-maciMorKbeDormnv-   H«  wrote  sever 


TVeSnterf^*^ 
this 
Vincent  d*  Pad  in  !«£». 

-•JfSS&Stt 

of  the  sick  and 

kg  I  nan  a*. 


Aaa  Setoaof  Maryland  in 
i  of  Cn» : 

maay  of  it*  bmlir  have  anitcd  with  the 

SeTeral  naonitiiair  of  AagaMmJaa  anas 

CataoUe  order,  an  caBrd  Enters  of  Cwaa  .•« 


Extracts  from  tare*  of  hi»  writing*  are 


.  a^  ha»  W« W  in  the  T.S.    1^ 

.---.._,   :.^:.    .:..-•-:.    pal  tadi     - 
and.  lniail  the  dirert  good  auomBihti  • 
— :~Tt-  aa»  led  many  wU  do  not 


aoMiabedintbeb>tMrnartoftho*nfthota>taTT. 

man  of  torn*  distinction,  and  it  styled  -magi 

in  the  inscription  of  hit  work,  which  is  a.  Latin  grammar  m 

five  books.  *  lustitutiouum  Grammaticaram  nbri  ammaaa.* 

written  for  the  vse  of  his  soa.    Portiiaa  of  the  workbave 

been  lost ;  the  nmaindor  it  fina  in  the  TJ 

of  Latin  grammarians,  most  reeeaUy  hr 

KeiL 

Char  ilablo  f '*«•,  aiontity.  either  real  or 
held  by  a  trastro.  to  be  devoted  by  him  to    - 
poses.   Tie  woM- charitable -i.  this 
staonymoa*  with  pubBe,    Trusts  <or 
WMM  include  funds  in  the  hands  of 
the  repair  of  highways  or  streets  ia  cities,  the 


iixl>  rna..Hc    wa*  a  >oa  of  PepU 

-  .     .  '    -  -;,.--•        i^     --.--' 

with  hit  brother  Caili.i n,  aa*fl  tno  depth  of  the  mtmy  in 
From  that  time  sate  rater,  daring  a  n*n  of  I 
he  earned  on  intrnant  wan  on  a»I 


l  h.ir  itr*  (ring.  CmatisV  [6r.  X»w.  X*»-«:   Lat. 
6V*tw>].  the  Graces  of  atasmc  mythology,  were  said  to  be 
the  daughters  of  Jaaitar.     TWywerei 
art.  and  presided  over  festivals 
There  were  threo  One«*.  whose  respective 
Agtaia.  Kaptitwy  ae.  and  Taalia. 

th.tr  uon.  »  river  of  the  T.  S-  rise*  in  the  S.  part  of 

Having  crossed  th*  hoaadarr  Wtwee 
MIS>,;:T.    ;    low)    >.-->.«rd  tirvxci   AAa;-.   Vi^  r.  IT  i 


or  Pop.  Le»  HI- m  S«a. 
a  that*  years'  war  afaiaft  the  ' 
the  tmxeaafal  »»eaiag 

,  .?  P.«  Ka. 

w&ohadiiaii.arlth. 

of  the  sons  of 


-         .    ^:--     '       :    - 

:.«  -.i<  At<  ar4 

-      ~  •  •    -  - 


ii  retara.  while  he  was  mrarxag  «t  the  steps  . 

»»uri  RiTer  J  mile*  abon  Gmnrow.    Total  length,  about     omBwmTvm* -nama*  h/I«W«mfc  an*  ma»  < 
m«mav 

CharitoB.  a  eoaatr  of  IRsstari.    Area.  M*  sou 

mih«.     ll  is  Waaiod  on  the  g.  W.  by  the  Missaari.  «a  th. 

.  liraad  Rivw.aad  intu-motd  by  the  Caarisou  KITCT. 

The  *arfbc*  is  andamtiafj.  and  diTersiaed  by  forests  and 

fertile  anirios.     Grain,  w»>l,  >ihnn».  and  KT*-4h*ek  are 


- 


- 
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CHARLES   II.   OF  GREAT  BRITAIN— CHARLES  IX.  OF  FRANCE. 


triot  Hampden  was  prosecuted  because  he  refused  to  pay  the 
illegal  tax  called  ship-money.  In  16:18  the  Scottish  people, 
on  whom  he  attempted  to  impose  the  Liturgy,  rose  in  arms 
to  assert  their  liberty,  anil  lubserilMd  the  National  Cove- 
nant. Charles,  who  had  not  power  to  enforce  his  policy  in 
Sc'itland,  summoned  a  Parliament,  which  met  in  April, 
Iti  10,  hut,  as  it  was  not  subservient,  it  was  dissolved  in  tin- 
next  month.  The  Scottish  insurgents  invaded  England  in 
August,  and  defeated  the  royal  army  at  Newburn-on-Tyne. 
This  disaster  and  the  want  of  money  induced  the  king  to  | 
call  a  new  Parliament,  which  met  in  Nov.,  It;  III.  and  was 
the  famous  Long  Parliament.  Both  Houses  were  resolute 
in  resistance  to  despotic  power.  They  impeached  the  carl 
of  Stratford,  who  was  executed  in  Kill. and  they  imprison- 
ed Laud.  In. Ian..  Iti  12.  the  king  made  a  rash  and  abortive 
attempt  to  arrest  Pym.  Hampdcn.iind  three  other  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Provoked  by  this  outrage,  the 
Parliament  appealed  to  arms.  The  royalists  at  first  gained 
several  victories,  but  they  were  defeated  at  Marstmi  Moor 
in  HU4,  and  again  in  June,  1645,  at  the  battle  of  N;i;-e!i\. 
where  Charles  commanded  in  person  and  Cromwell  led  (lie 
right  wing  of  the  Roundhead  army.  Ho  was  here  BO  com- 
pletely beaten  that  he  soon  gave  himself  up  to  the  Scottish 
army,  which  transferred  him  in  HUT  to  the  custody  of  the 
English  Parliament.  Having  been  tried  and  convicted  in 
a  high  court  appointed  for  the  occasion,  he  was  beheaded 
Jan.  .'HI,  Hit1.*,  lie  was  distinguished  for  his  literary  cul- 
ture and  good  taste  in  the  fine  arts.  He  was  regarded  as  a 
martyr  by  a  large  portion  of  his  subjects.  (See  llt'ME, 
"  History  of  England  ;"  WILLIAM  HAIIKIS,  "  Life  of  Charles 
I.,"  1758;  DISUAELI,  "  Life  and  Character  of  Charles  I./' 
1828.) 

Charles  II.,  king  of  Great  Britain,  son  of  Charles  I., 
was  born  May  29,  1630.  He  went  into  exile  in  1645,  and 
joined  his  mother  in  Paris.  In  1649  he  assumed  the  title 
of  king,  and  he  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  Scottish  Par- 
liament "  on  condition  of  his  good  behavior."  He  landed 
in  Scotland  in  June,  1650,  and  was  crowned  at  Scone  early 
in  1651.  The  austere  Covenanters  required  him  to  sign 
"articles  of  repentance,"  and  subjected  him  to  restraints 
which  were  very  irksome  to  a  man  who  was  naturally  fond 
of  ease1  and  pleasure.  A  Scottish  army  fighting  for  the 
king  was  defeated  by  Cromwell  at  Dunbar  in  Sept.,  1650. 
Charles,  having  recruited  his  army,  led  it  into  England, 
hoping  that  many  English  royalists  would  rally  to  his  sup- 
port. He  was  pursued  by  Cromwell,  who  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  royal  army  at  Worcester,  Sept.  3,  1651. 
Charles  then  became  a  fugitive,  and  after  several  narrow 
escapes  took  refuge  in  Prance. 

After  the  death  of  Cromwell,  the  royalist  party,  which 
was  always  the  most  numerous,  and  was  now  favored  by  the 
law  of  reaction,  easily  regained  the  ascendency.  Charles 
was  restored  in  1660  to  almost  unlimited  power.  He  ap- 
pointed Lord  Clarendon  prime  minister,  and  married  in 
1662  Catherine,  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Portugal.  In 
1665,  without  good  reason,  he  declared  war  against  the 
Dutch — a  war  which  was  contrary  alike  to  the  feelings  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  English  people.  The  Dutch 
admiral  De  Ruyter,  by  entering  the  Medway  and  burning 
some  ships  of  war  at  Chatham,  induced  him  to  make  peace 
in  166T.  Lord  Clarendon  was  removed  from  power  in 
1667,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  corrupt  ministry  called  the 
CABAL  (which  see).  These  ministers  abused  their  power 
to  promote  popery  and  absolute  monarchy,  and  in  their 
foreign  policy  were  subservient  to  Louis  XIV,  Charles 
accepted  a  pension  from  the  French  court,  that  he  might 
be  enabled  to  reign  without  the  aid  or  control  of  parlia- 
ments. He  also  became  an  ally  of  France  in  another  war 
against  the  Dutch  in  1672,  but  this  war,  which  was  un- 
popular, was  ended  in  HJ71.  The  king  showed  partiality 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  of  which  he  had  secretly 
become  a  member.  A  rumor  of  a  popish  plot  caused  a 
violent  excitement  among  the  people  in  1678.  Charles 
dissolved  Parliament  in  that  year,  and  called  another, 
which  in  1679  passed  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  in  opposition 
to  the  will  of  the  court.  The  prevalence  of  corruption  and 
profligacy  in  politics  and  morals,  together  with  the  despotic 
policy  of  the  court,  rendered  this  reign  one  of  the  most  dis- 
graceful in  English  history.  In  16S3  the  patriots  Algernon 
Sidney  and  Lord  Russell  were  put.  to  death  for  their  com- 
plicity in  the  Rye- House  Plot.  Charles  died  without  law- 
ful issue  Feb.  6,  10S5,  and  was  suee led  by  his  brother, 

James  II.  Charles  II.  was  indolent,  unambitious,  and 
depraved  in  morals.  (See  HrvK,  "  History  of  England  ;" 
MACAI-LAV,  "History  of  England,"  vol.  i.;' WILLIAM  HAR- 
RIS, "  Life  of  Charles  II.,"  1765  ;  LORD  HALIFAX,  "  Charac- 
ter of  Charles  II.,"  1750.) 

Charles  I.  of  France.     See  CHARLEMAGNE. 

Charles,  surnamed  THE  BALD  [Fr.  Le.  Chmire],  or 
Charles  II.,  king  of  France,  the  fourth  eon  of  Louis  le 


D£ bonnaire,  was  born  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main  in  823  A.  I). 
On  the  death  of  his  father  (840)  he  inherited  all  of  France 
which  is  W.  of  the  Rhone.  He  was  unable  to  resist  the 
Normans,  who  invaded  France,  and  was  compelled  to  pay 
them  tribute  in  845  and  again  in  861.  Having  invaded 
Italy  with  success,  he  was  crowned  as  emperor  by  the  pope 
in  875  A.  D.  He  is  styled  Charles  II.  among  the  German 
emperors,  as  well  as  Charles  II.,  king  of  France.  He  died 
in  877,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Louis  le  Begue. 

Charles  III.  of  France,  called  THE  SIMPLE,  a  son  of 
Louis  le  Begue,  was  born  in  879  A.  D.  Eudes,  count  of 
Paris,  was  elected  king  by  the  barons  in  883.  Charles  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king  in  893,  and  after  the  death  of  Eudes, 
in  898,  he  reigned  alone.  He  was  a  feeble  prince,  and 
failed  to  defend  his  kingdom  from  the  Normans.  In  923 
the  nobles  elected  Raoul  (or  Rodolph)  of  Burgundy  to  the 
throne.  Charles  died  in  929,  leaving  a  son,  Louis  Outremer. 

Charles  IV.  of  France,  surnamed  THE  HANDSOME 
[Fr.  Le  Bel],  the  third  son  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  was  horn 
in  1294.  He  began  to  reign  in  1322.  He  aided  his  sister 
Isabella  to  dethrone  her  husband,  Edward  II.  of  England. 
He  died  without  male  issue  in  1328,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Philip  of  Valois. 

Charles  V.,  called  THE  WISE  [Fr.  Le  Snge\,  king  of 
France,  born  Jan.  2],  1337,  was  a  son  of  John  II.  He 
acted  as  regent  during  the  captivity  of  John,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  English  in  1356.  He  became  king  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  1364,  at  a  time  when  France  was  in- 
vaded by  English  armies.  He  acted  on  the  defensive  and 
avoided  a  general  battle.  The  French  general  Du  (iues- 
clin  expelled  the  English  from  Poitou,  Saintonge,  etc. 
Charles  founded  the  Koyul  Library  of  Paris.  He  died 
Sept.  16,  1380,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  son,  Charles  VI. 
(See  MICHKLET,  "  Histoire  de  France;"  BARTHELEMY  DE 
BEACKKRAHD,  "  Histoire  de  Charles  V.,"  1843.) 

Charles  VI., called  THE  BELOVED  [Fr.  Le  Jiien-Aime], 
a  son  of  Charles  V.,  was  born  in  Paris  Dec.  3,  1368.  He 
was  the  first  prince  who  received  the  title  of  dauphin.  He 
became  insane  in  1392,  after  which  the  kingdom  was  dis- 
tracted by  the  rivalry  between  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
Orleans.  In  1407  a  civil  war  broke  out  between  the  Bur- 
gundians  and  the  Armngnacs.  France  was  also  invaded 
by  Henry  V.  of  England,  who  gained  a  great  victory  »t 
A'gincourt  Oct.  21,  1415.  Charles  died  in  1422. 

Charles  VII.,  surnamed  THE  VICTORIOUS,  king  of 
France,  born  Feb.  22,  1403,  was  a  son  of  Charles  VI.,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  1422.  At  that  time  Henry  VI.  of  England 
was  recognized  as  king  of  France  by  a  faction  which  had 
possession  of  Paris,  and  France  was  partially  occupied  by 
the  English,  who  besieged  Orleans  in  1428.  From  the  ruin- 
ous state  to  which  the  country  was  reduced  by  intestine 
discord  and  foreign  invasion,  it  was  restored  by  the  heroism 
of  Joan  of  Arc  and  the  prudent  policy  of  Charles,  who  be- 
came master  of  Paris  in  1436.  He  waged  war  with  success 
against  the  English,  and  recovered  Normandy  in  1450.  He 
died  July  22,  1401,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Loujs 
XI.  (See  VAI.LET  DE  VIRIVILLE,  "Histoire  de  Charles 
VII.,"  3  vols.,  1862-65.) 

Charles  VIII.,  surnamed  THE  AFFABLE,  king  of 
France,  born  at  Amboise  July  30,  1470,  was  a  son  of  Louis 
XI.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1483.  He  married,  in  1491, 
Anne,  duchess  of  Brittany.  He  led  an  army  into  Italy  in 
149-I,  and  conquered  Naples  early  in  1495.  Alarmed  by 
his  victorious  progress,  the  king  of  Spain,  the  (ierman 
emperor,  and  other  powers  formed  a  league  against  him. 
As  Charles  was  marching  homeward  he  encountered  and 
repulsed  the  army  of  the  allies  at  Fornovo.  and  then  re- 
turned to  France.  He  died  without  issue  April  7.  1 19S.  and 
was  succeeded  bv  Louis  XII.  (See  PHILIPPE  HE  Si.ci  n, 
"Histoirc  de  Charles  VIII.,"  1835.) 

Charles  IX.,  king  of  France,  the  second  son  of  Henry 
II.  and  Catherine  dc  Medicis,  was  born  at  St.  (iermain  en- 
Laye  June  27,  1550.  He  succeeded  his  brother,  Francis 
II.,  in  l.">00.  During  his  minority  his  mother  had  the 
chief  control  of  the  government.  His  reign  was  disturbed 
by  civil  or  religious  wars,  which  began  in  l.">(>2,  between 
the  Catholics  and  Huguenots.  The  court  generally  co- 
operated with  the  Catholic  party,  but  Catherine  was  jeal- 
ous of  the  duke  of  (iuise,  the  leader  of  the  Catholics,  and 
sometimes  opposed  him  by  her  intrigues.  The  civil  war 
was  several  times  suspended  by  treaties,  and  renewed  in 
consequence  of  the  perfidy  of  the  court.  Charles  married, 
in  1570,  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  the  emperor  Maximilian 
II.  He  made  overtures  of  peace  to  the  Huguenots,  and 
Negotiated  a  marriage  between  his  sister  Margaret  and 
yenry  of  Navarre.  On  the  occasion  of  this  wedding  he 
i|i\  ited  Coligni  and  other  Protestant  leaders  to  court,  and 
treated  them  with  a  simulated  favor  which  lulled  their  sus- 
icions.  It  appears  that  he  and  his  mother  were  respon- 
ible  for  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  which  commenced 
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Aug.  24,  1572  (St.  Bartholomew's  Day).     Charles  admitted 

tlml     In'     had    consented     I"    tin.-    crime.        Ill'    died    without 

.1.    (8*e  VAUUiAa, "  Hiitotre  d<  dttrhl 

IX.,"  His.",  :   SIS.MOMII,  "  Hi-tori  of  !•  rai .") 

Charles  X.,  king  "'    France,  l»irn  nt  \  i  r-aillcs  Oct.  9,   ! 

ins  ;i  younger  limtliiT  dl'  Louis  XVI.  Hi'  was  orig- 
inally styled  tin'  I'uiiiit  nl  .\rtoi-.  Iii  177:!  In.'  iiiiirrii-il 
Maria  Theresa.  11  daughter  nf  tin-  kin;.'  "I'  Siinliniii.  He 
emigrated  in  KS'.I.  uinl  instigated  tin-  French  royal 

ill  in  K'.i.'i.  lint  hi'  declined  In  liinil  uinl  ]nll  himself  lit 
their  hi'inl,  fur  which  riiiiiliict  In1  was  accused  ol  cowardice 
hv  some  of  his  own  party.  Hi'  leuiaine.l  in  exile  until 
1SI  I,  anil  when  In-  ri'tiirni'il  In  Paris  exclaimed.  "  Friends, 
nothing  is  changed  in  l''rnni'i' ;  llu-ri'  is  only  inn-  Frcnch- 
111:111  tin-  more!"  Hi  began  to  reign  on  tlir  death  of  I. inns 
XVIII.  in  Si'|it.,  IS24,  mid  his  riinilui't  soon  confirmed 
the  proverbial  saving,  that  "  tin-  Bourbons  Irurn  nothing  • 
and  fnrirrt  nothing."  His  |ioli<-y  was  n-artionary,  and  his 

advisers  were  11  cnncllllc  nf  fanatical  pric.-ts.  Ill  Aug., 
I^L".I.  he  dismissed  tin-  ministers  and  formed  an  ultra- 
rnyalist  ministry,  the  rhirf  of  which  was  the  prince  tie 
Poligmic.  In  Alar..  ls:;o,  2-1  deputies,  terming  a  majority 
of  the  Chamber,  avowed  their  hostility  tn  the  init 
The  court  then  .li^-oh  id  tin'  Chaiulier.  mid  ordered  a  now 
eltvtiini,  \vhi'-)t  i-<  Milted  in  the  return  of  iinoth' 
that  was  opposed  to  the  ministers,  'i'h,-  king  mid  his 
uiiiiisters  then  resorted  to  11  I'nuj, d't'tnt.  tin  tiir  I'Jlh  of 
.Iiilv.  I  S".0,  they  issued  ordinances  which  subverted  the 
freedom  of  the  piv--s,  mid  dissolved  the  new  Chaiulier. 
The  Pari-imn  appealed  In  arms,  harrieailed  the  streets. 
and  after  a  eontes!  oi  llnee  days  were  completely  victori- 
ous. Charles  a'nilieated  in  favor  of  his  graiiil.-on.  the  duke 
of  Uordeiiux,  and  c.-eapi  d  to  Kn^land.  lie  died  Nov.  o, 
l-:;il.  (See  1.111111:1  \.  ••  Ilistoiro  .in  Uegne  de  Charles  X.," 
is.;  1  ;  I,  iMAimxK.,  "  History  of  the  liestoration.") 

Charles  I«  of  Anjou,  king  of  Naples,  count  of  Anjou 
and  Provence,  born  ahout  1220,  was  the  youngest  sou  of 
Louis  VIII.  of  France,  and  a  brother  of  Si.  Louis.  He 
married  Beatrice,  iv  daughter  of  Haimond  Hercngor.  count 
of  Proveiiee,  mid  lierame  his  heir.  At  the  instigation  of 
the  pope  he  attacked  and  del'ealed  Manfred,  king  of  Na- 
ples, in  1  lil'iti,  and  usurped  his  throne.  Provoked  by  hi.s 
t\  ramiy,  tile  Sicilians  reMdted  ami  i  a  multitude 

of  Frenchmen  on  the  I'.Oth  of  Mar..  12s:!.    This  event  was 
called  "The  Sicilian  Vespers."      Hied  in  I2s.'i. 

Charles  I.  of  Spain,     See  CIIAIH.KS  V.  (emperor). 

Charles  (or  Carlos)  II.,  king  of  Spain,  born  in  Nov.. 
1661,  was  the  son  of  Philip  IV..  who  died  in  lo'ii/i.  Anne 
of  Austria  became  regent  during  the  minority  of  Charles. 
who  was  her  son.  He  married,  in  1678,  Louise,  a  niece  of 
Louis  XIV.  of  France.  Iii  I  HsU  he  became  an  ally  of 
Lu^laiul  and  ollu-r  (lowers  in  a  war  against  Louis  XIV. 
lie  was  an  inraieildc  ruler  mid  a  man  of  morliid  condition 
of  mind  and  body.  As  he  was  childless,  he  became  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  anxious  and  irresolute  about  the 
choice  of  his  successor.  By  his  last  will  he  appointed 
1'hilip.  duke  of  Anjou,  as  his  heir.  Died  in  1700. 

Charles  III.,  king  nf  Spain,  a  son  of  Philip  V.,  was 
born  in  171().  lie  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Ferdinand  VI.,  in  17.V.I,  and  was  an  ally  of  France 
in  the  war  against  Kngland  which  began  in  1762.  He 
promoted  etlncation  and  reform,  and  expelled  the  Jesuits 
from  Spain  in  I7t>7.  In  177'.!.  as  an  ally  of  Franco,  ho 
d, -elated  war  against  Kngland.  These  allies  besieged 
Gibraltar  without  >u--cess.  He  died  in  1788,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son.  Charles  IV. 

Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  a  son  of  Charles  III.,  was  born 
at  Naples  Nov.  1'J.  I7IS.  lie  became  king  in  I7SS.  before 
which  he  had  married  Maria  Louisa  Theresa  of  Parma. 
In  KII2,  through  the  evil  influence  of  the  i[iiccn,  her  de- 
praved favorite  (Jodny  was  appointed  prime  minister.  In 
I  7H.'I  war  was  declared  by  the  French  against  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  defeated  ill  many  buttles.  Charles  sued  for  1 
pe:ice,  and  the  war  ended  in  July.  I7°.'>.  As  an  ally  of 
France  he  declared  war  against  Knglmnl  in  17'Jn.  Charles 
abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  Ferdinand  in  Mar..  Istis.  but 
Napoleon  in  the  same  year  deposed  him.  and  placed  hie 
own  brother  Joseph  on  the  throne.  Died  Jan.  1'.'.  Isl'.l. 

Charles  X.  i  or  Charles  (Justin  us  i.  king  of  Sweden. 
born  nt  Nykiiping  in  1  622.  w  as  a  son  of  the  prince  of  Ii.-u\- 
1'oilts.  His  mother  was  a  lifter  Of  Kini;  tnntaiils  Adol- 
phus.  He  was  the  heir-apparent  in  the  reign  of  Christina, 
mid  became  kiuic  when  she  abdicated  in  June.  Ili."i4.  Ho 
wtis  an  able  and  a  warlike  ruler.  In  Iti.'i.'i  he  invaded  Po 
hind  because  the  Polish  king  had  not  renounced  his  claim 
to  the  throne  of  Sweden.  lie  took  Warsaw,  and  speedily 
drove  the  king  out  of  Poland.  Ilurinj:  his  absence  the 
Danes  declared  war  against  him.  lie  defeated  them  and 
compelled  them  to  cede  Scania  to  Sweden  (Hi.'iS).  II 


in    16611,   and    left    the    throne   to  his  ton  Charles.     (Sec 
LrxiiBl.AI),  "  Homing  Curl   X.  (iu-t  ,11,"  2  vole., 

L8S3-M.) 

Charles  XI.,  king  of  Sweden,  tin-  -on  of  i  harles  X.. 
was  born  in  Mi.'i.'i.  By  a  treaty  with  Poland  in  ltil',0,  Ksiho 
nia  and  other  provinces  which  Charles  X.  had  eomjuend 
were  ceded  to  Swedin.  Charles  XI.  assumed  the  royal 
functions  in  II17-.  mid  formed  an  alliance  with  Louis  XIV. 
of  France.  ll<  diteated  the  I  lain-.  \\  1m  in\  adcd  Sweden  in 
1 1'>77.  but  in  Io7'.i  lie  signed  a  treaty  of  pence  and  married 
i-  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  His  n  ILMI  henceforth  was 
pacific  ami  pi  "-pi  -rolls.  In  llisL'  he  was  invested  by  the 

u  it  h  ab-nlute  pou  ei .   ol   which  he  made  u  g 

lie   died  ill   lti',17.  and   wa«  succeeded  by  his  eon,   Charles 
XII. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  born  at  Stockholm  Juno  27, 
It'iSL'.  was  thccldcst  son  of  Charli  s  XI.  and  I  Irica  Klconora 
of  Di  iimm-k.  lie  learned  Latin,  l-'rench.  and  liermmi,  and 
formed  in  his  youth  simple  and  frugal  habits  of  living, 
lie  began  to  reign  in  April.  Ki!i7,  and  chose  Count  Piper 
sa  his  chief  minister  mid  adviser.  Ill  1700  a  b 
was  formed  agninn  Sweden  by  Piter  I.  of  Russia  and  t hi- 
kings of  Denmark  and  Poland,  who  designed  to  aggrand- 
ir  dominions  at  his  expense.  At  the  head  of  a  well- 
diseipliii'-d  army  (harles  assumed  the  offensive  in  May, 
Ki"1!  H<  mil  hid  lirst  against  Copenhagen,  and  com- 
pelled the  Danish  king  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  con- 
cluded in  Aug.,  1700.  AVilh  prompt  and  rapid  movement 
he  then  led  about  8000  men  ngam-i  Pen  r  'he  (ireat,  who 
was  besieging  Narva  with  nearly  70,000  men.  Charles 
gained  a  decisive  victory  at  Narva  in  Nov.,  1700,  soon 
alter  which  he  invaded  Poland,  lie  defeat!  d  the  Pole»  in 
several  battles,  and  deposed  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  in 
1704.  Provoked  by  recent  acts  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
the  czar  Peter,  he  advanced  towards  Moscow  in  Sept.,  1707, 
with  an  army  of  4:!.iiiH)  men.  The  Russian  army  was  not 
able  to  resist  his  impetuous  progress,  and  he  crossed  the 
Beresina  in  June,  17ns.  Having  arrived  at  Smolensko,  ho 
was  induced  by  Ma/cppa,  hetman  of  the  Cossacks,  to  march 
southward  into  the  Ukraine.  Here  many  of  his  men  per- 
ished from  cold  and  want  of  provision*,  and  his  army  re- 
mained inactive  during  the  seven  winter  of  1708-419.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  next  campaign  he  had  only  18,000 
Swedes  in  his  army.  He  besieged  Poltava,  to  relieve  which 
Peter  advanced  with  an  army  id'  7U.OOO  men.  The  decishc 
battle  of  Poltava,  July  8,  KMII.  resulted  in  the  defeat  of 
Charles,  who  lost  about  9000  men  killed  and  6000  prisoners. 
He  retreated  into  Turkey,  and  was  kindly  received  by  the 
sultan,  who  gave  him  a  resilience  ai  Bender.  He  induced  the 
sultan  to  declare  war  against  Russia,  but  this  war  was  soon 
ended  by  a  treaty.  Charles  remained  in  Turkey  several 
years,  and  at  length  was  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
Turkish  rulers,  who  treated  him  as  a  prisoner.  He  es- 
caped in  1714,  and  travelling  hiriujniiii  through  Hungary 
and  Germany,  reached  Siralsund  in  November  of  that  year. 
The  Russians.  Danes,  and  Prussians  continued  to  wage 
war  against  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  they  took  Stralsund 
in  Dec.,  1715,  after  a  long  siege.  The  energy  and  audacity 
of  Charles  remained  unabated,  notwithstanding  his  re- 
verses, and  while  the  allies  threatened  to  invade  Sweden, 
he  invaded  Norway.  He  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Frcd- 
erikshall  Nov.  30,  1718,  and  left  a  great  reputation  as  a 
military  genius.  He  was  never  married,  and  his  sister 
Ulrica  Election  inherited  the  throne.  (See  VOLTAIHK, 
"  Life  of  Charles  XII.:"  Noiumnni:,  '•  Karls  XII.  llisturia," 
1740  ;  Li Mini.Aii.  "  Homing  Carls  XII.  Historia,"  2  vols., 
1830;  POSSELT,  "Geschichtc  Carl's  XII.,"  1S04.) 

Charles  XIII.,  king  of  Sweden,  born  7th  Oct..  1748, 
was  a  son  of  King  Adolphus  Frederick  and  a  nephew  of 
Frederick  the  (In  at.  He  was  before  his  accession  an  admi- 
ral of  the  Swedish  navy,  and  gained  a  mnal  victory  over 
the  Russians  in  178s.  'in  17!>2  ho  became  regent  during 
the  minority  of  his  nephew,  Oustavus  IV..  and  retained 
that  office  until  K'.Hl.  The  States-licncral  deposed  (iu- 
tavus  in  isn'.i.  and  elected  Charles  as  his  successor.  Hav- 
ing no  son,  Charles,  with  the  consent  of  the  Swedish  Diet, 
adopted  Gen.  Bernadottc  as  his  son  and  heir  in  1810.  Died 
Feb.  5,  1818. 

Charles  XIV.  of  Sweden.     Sec  BnnxHTB. 

Charles  (or  Carl)  XV.  Lm  is  F.M.KXF.I.  king  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  was  born  ,\ia.\  ::.  I1-:'!',.  He  succeeded 
his  father.  Us -ar  1 ,.  in  July.  I  s.v.i.  He  married  in  1850  a 
Dutch  prince--  of  tiningc.  Died  in  Sept..  1^72.  leaving  a 
daughter,  Louisa,  erown-prillee-s  ot  Denmark.  The  crown 
descended  to  his  brother,  Oscar  II.,  Frederick,  duke  of 
Ostroirothia. 

Charles,  archduke  of  Austria,  an  eminent  general,  born 
at  Florence  :">lh  Sept..  1771.  «a-  a  Km  of  the  liermun 
emperor  Leopold  II.  Ha\ii  -cvcral  campaigns 

against  the  French,  he  obtained  in  K'.'ii  the  chief  command 
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of  the  Austrian  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  defeated  the  French 
general  Jounlan  at  Wurtzhurg  in  September  of  that  year. 
He  also  compelled  Moreau  to  retire  across  the  Rhine.  He 
retired  from  active  service  on  account  of  ill-health  in  1*00. 
In  1805  he  commanded  in  Italy,  ami  defeated  Massena  at 
Caldiero.  He  became  general-iu-chief  of  the  Austrian 
armies  in  1806.  He  could  not  prevent  Napoleon  frum  en- 
tering Vienna,  but  he  encountered  him  with  success  at  the 
great  battle  of  Aspcrn  in  May,  180!).  The  archduke  and 
Napoleon  commanded  the  armies  at  Wugrain  July.  1-iiW, 
where  the  French  claimed  the  victory.  He  resigned  the 
command  soon  after  this  event.  He  wrote  an  :>l>le  work 
called  "Principles  of  Strategy "  (1814).  He  died  30th 
April,  1847,  leaving  a  son,  Albert. 

Charles  Albert,  king  of  Sardinia,  was  born  Oct.  2, 
1798.  He  was  a  son  of  Prince  Charles  Emmanuel  of  Savoy- 
Carignan.  He  became  king  on  the  death  of  Charles  Felix 
in  1831,  and  adopted  a  liberal  policy.  Co-operating  with 
the  movements  of  the  popular  party  in  the  cause  of  the 
unity  and  liberation  of  Italy,  he  declared  war  against 
Austria  in  the  spring  of  1848.  Having  been  defeated  at 
Novara  in  Mar.,  1849,  he  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son, 
Victor  Emmanuel.  Died  July  28,  1849. 

Charles  (surnamcd)  the  Bold,  sometimes  culled 
Charles  the  Rash  [Fr.  Charles  If  Ttmtraire],  duke  of 
Burgundy,  born  at  Dijon  Nov.  10,  1435,  was  a  son  of 
Philip  the  (!(iod.  He  was  styled  count  de  Charolais  until 
he  became  duke  in  1467.  He  married  Margaret,  a  sister 
of  Edward  IV.  of  England,  in  1468,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  powerful  sovereigns  of  his  time.  His  dominions  in- 
cluded the  Netherlands.  He  waged  war  against  Louis  XL 
of  France  and  other  princes.  In  1476  he  was  defeated  by 
the  Swiss  at  Morat.  He  afterwards  invaded  Lorraine,  and 
was  defeated  and  killed  at  Nancy  Jan.  5,  1477.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  daughter  Mary,  who  was  married  to  the 
emperor  Maximilian  I.  (See  KIRK,  "  History  of  Charles 
the  Bold,"  1868;  COMINES,  "  Memoires.") 

Charlesbourg,  a  flourishing  post-village  of  Quebec 
co.  (Canada),  4  miles  from  Quebec,  has  a  heavy  trade  in 
lumber,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Good  Shepherd.  Pop.  about  800. 

Charles  City,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  Virginia.  Area, 
184  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the 
Chickahominy,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  James  River.  The 
surface  is  undulating.  Grain,  wool,  and  tobacco  are  the 
chief  products.  Two  Presidents  of  the  U.  S.,  Harrison 
and  Tyler,  were  born  in  this  county.  Capital,  Charles  City 
Court-house.  Pop.  4975. 

Charles  City,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Floyd  co.,  la., 
is  on  Cedar  Ilivcr  and  the  Iowa  division  of  the  Illinois 
Central  R.  R.  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  R.  R.,  139  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Dubuque.  It  has  a 
national  bank,  a  savings  bank,  a  furniture  factory,  and 
various  other  industries,  and  two  newspapers.  Pop.  2100. 
DYKE  BROS.,  PUBS.  "  INTELLIGENCER." 

Charles  City  Court-house,  a  poet-village,  capital 
of  Charles  City  eo.,  \'a.,  is  about  1  mile  N.  of  the  James 
River  and  28  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Richmond. 

Charles  Edward,  "the  Young  Pretender,"  or  more 
fully  Charles  Edward  Louis  Philip  Casimir 
Stuart,  son  of  James  Stuart,  the  first  "  Pretender,"  and 
of  the  Polish  princess  Clementina  Sobieski,  was  born  at 
Rome  Dec.  31, 1720.  Unlike  his  father  and  his  grandfather 
James  II.,  he  had  much  native  talent  and  firmness  of  pur- 
pose. He  was  well  educated,  and  skilled  in  athletic  exer- 
cises, as  well  as  in  music  and  the  fine  arts.  In  early  youth 
he  served  with  much  honor  in  the  Spanish  army  against 
Austria.  War  having  broken  out  between  France  and  Eng- 
land,  and  his  father  having  abdicated  his  claim  to  the  Brit- 
ish throne,  he  in  1744  embarked  with  a  powerful  fleet  and 
army  for  England,  Marshal  Saxc  being  in  command;  but 
the  expedition  was  broken  up  by  a  great  storm,  which  de- 
stroyed a  large  part  of  the  licet.  In  the  following  year 
(July  25)  he  landed  with  a  few  attendants  at  Moidart.  He 
soon  had  a  large  following,  mostly  of  Highlanders.  With 
these  he  entered  Edinburgh  Sept.  17,  destroyed  Sir  John 
Cope's  army  at  Preston  Pans  Sept.  21,  entered  England, 
and  could  easily  have  taken  London,  but  for  the  insubordi- 
nation of  the  Highland  chiefs,  who  compelled  him  to  retreat 
to  Scotland,  repulsing  the  royal  troops  at  Clifton.  On  Jan. 
17,  1746,  he  defeated  Hawley  at  Falkirk.  The  character 
of  his  forces  soon  compelled  his  retreat  to  the  Highlands, 
whither  he  was  followed  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  He  , 
fought  the  latter  at  Culloden  Muir  (April  16),  and  was 
there  utterly  overthrown  ;  but  though  his  army  was  inferior  : 
in  numbers  and  worn  out  by  exposure  and  hunger,  he  would 
doubtless  have  won  a  complete  victory  but  for  the  jealousy 
of  the  clan  MacDonald.  As  it  was,  the  battle  was  totally 
lost,  and  with  it  the  last  reasonable  hope  of  the  Stuart  line. 


After  many  months  of  suffering  he  escaped  from  the  West- 
ern Islands  by  the  aid  of  the  famous  Flora  MacDonald. 
lie  lived  upon  various  parts  of  the  Continent  under  the 
title  of  count  of  Albany.  His  ill-fortune  and  the  unfaith- 
fulness of  the  countess  (who  was  the  mistress  of  Alfieri) 
led  him  to  grossly  intemperate  habits.  He  died  at  Rome 
Jan.  30,  1788. 

Charles  (ELIZABETH  RI-.NDLK),  an  English  authoress, 
born  about  1826.  She  was  married  to  Andrew  P.  Charles, 
Esq.,  of  London.  Among  her  works,  which  are  very  pop- 
ular, arc  "  Chronicles  of  the  Schiinberg-CoUa  Family  " 
(1863)  and  "Diary  of  Mrs.  Kitty  Trevylyan  "  (18G4). 

Charles  Emmanuel  I.,  duke  of  Savoy,  surnamed  THE 
GUKAT,  was  born  in  1562.  He  succeeded  his  lather,  I'hil- 
ibert  Emmanuel,  in  1580,  and  married  Catherine,  a  daughter 
of  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  He  was  an  ambitious  prince,  and 
waged  war  against  Henry  IV.  of  France  and  other  powers. 
Died  in  1630. 

Charles  Friederich  August  Wilhclm,  duke  of 
Brunswick,  born  Oct.  30,  1S04,  son  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm, 
who  perished  at  the  battle  of  Quatre-Bras,  had  for  his 
guardian  George  IV.  of  England.  Assuming  the  reins 
of  government  in  1823,  he  ruled  so  capriciously  and  arbi- 
trarily that  he  was  deposed  by  the  German  Diet.  He  lived 
afterwards  in  Paris  and  London,  and  died  in  Aug.,  1S73, 
bequeathing  his  immense  fortune  to  the  city  of  Geneva. 

Charles  (JACQUES  ALEXANDER  CESAR),  a  French  savnnt 
and  aeronaut,  born  at  Beaugency  Nov.  12,  1746.  He  was 
a  popular  lecturer  on  physical  science  in  Paris,  and  gained 
distinction  by  his  experiments  in  electricity.  He  also 
made  an  improvement  in  the  art  of  ballooning  by  substi- 
tuting hydrogen  gas  for  heated  air.  lie  and  M.  Robert 
were  the  first  persons  who  ever  ascended  in  a  balloon. 
They  ascended  in  1783  to  the  height  of  7000  feet.  Died 
April  7,  1823. 

Charles  Martel,  king  of  the  Franks,  born  in  690 
A.  D.,  was  a  son  of  Pepin  d'Herislal.  duke  of  Austrasia. 
He  succeeded  his  father  as  mayor  of  the  palace  in  714.  and 
obtained  royal  power,  while  Chilperic  was  the  nominal 
king.  He  gained  near  Poitiers  in  "•'>-'  a  most  important 
victory  over  a  large  army  of  Saracens  who  had  invaded 
the  kingdom.  This  is  known  as  the  battle  of  Tours,  ami 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world's 
history.  For  this  victory  he  was  surnamcd  MARTEL  (j.  e. 
the  "  Hammer  ").  He  died  in  741  A.  D.,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  sons,  Carloman  and  Pepin  le  Bref. 

Charles  Mix,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  Dakota,  is 
bounded  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Missouri  River.  Capital, 
Greenwood.  Pop.  152. 

Charles  River,  Mass.,  rises  in  Worcester  co.,  and  pur- 
sues a  very  tortuous  course  through  Norfolk  and  Middlesex 
cos.  It  meets  the  tide-water  at  Boston,  forming  part  of  Bos- 
ton harbor,  and  separating  that  city  from  Cambridge.  To- 
tal length,  about  75  miles. 

Charleston,  a  county  of  South  Carolina,  bordering  on 
the  Atlantic.  Area,  11JOO  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  and  N.  E.  by  the  Santee  River,  and  drained  by  the 
Cooper  River.  The  surface  is  level ;  the  soil  is  mostly 
sandy,  and  is  partly  fertile.  Cotton,  rice,  and  corn  are  the 
chief  crops.  It  is  intersected  by  the  North-eastern,  the 
South  Carolina,  and  the  Savannah  and  Charleston  R.  Us. 
Capital,  Charleston.  Pop.  88,863. 

Charleston,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Coles  co.,  III., 
on  the  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.,  45  miles  W.  uf 
Terrc  Haute.  It  has  two  national  banks  and  two  news- 
paper-offices, and  is  the  seat  of  a  medical  college  and  an 
infirmary.  Pop.  2849;  of  Charleston  township,  4472. 

Charleston,  a  post-township  of  Leo  co.,  la.    P.  1241. 

Charleston,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot  co.,  Me. 
Pop.  1191. 

Charleston,  a  township  of  Kalamazoo  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
1369. 

Charleston,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Tallahatchee 
co.,  Miss.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

Charleston,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Mississippi  co., 

Mo.,  on  the  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  and  the  Cairo 

Arkansas  and  Texas  R.  Rs.,  12  miles  from  Cairo.     It  has 

three  churches,  an  academy,  and  one  newspaper.     P.  (V.\:>. 

WM.  BUHNS,  ED.  CHARLESTON  "  COURIER." 

Charleston,  a  post-township  of  Montgomery  co.,  N.  Y. 
It  has  five  churches,  and  manufactures  of  woollens,  Hour, 
sash  and  blinds,  etc.  Pop.  1601. 

Charleston,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Swain  co.,  N.  C., 
is  about  50  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Charleston,  a  township  of  Chester  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  907. 

Charleston,  a  post-township  of  Tioga  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
2014. 
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Charleston,  the  chief  city  of  South  Carolina  and  cap- 
ital of  Charli-.-h.il  nty,  if  situated  in  lat.  32°  4li'  N., 

Ion.  711"  57'  \\ '..  about  7  miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ami 
ll!0  miles  from  Coliiinlii:i,  the  capital  of  the  Stale.  Tho 
city  Htands  upon  a  tongue  of  land  between  the  Ashley 
and  Cooper  rivers.  Northward  stretches  nn  extended 

|.l:u iij.ii  P!    by    fruit,    floral,    and    vegetal, le    farms; 

southward  the  two  rivers  unite,  forming  a  spacious  and 
beautiful  harbor,  one  of  the  safe-t  and  most  .•oiumod.on- 
on  the.  Atlantic  coast.  Thi1  ilepth  within  the  harbor  is 
from  10  to  ..»  feet,  but  only  IS  fuel  at  the  entrance;  how- 

e\er.   the   Wl.rk   Of   deepeiiiii;;    I  hi-     Intl. -I     1-    li. .» 

'I  lie  eit-,   tOTOTI  .1.   square   miles,  is  triangular  in  I'. nil,  has 

-Mill-     .it     streets,    and     '•'-,      mile-     "I'     water-llonl.         The 

population  HI  IS. HI  was  r.'.'.is.,:  in  IM;II,  IN.IIl'.l;  in  1*711. 
ls,!l..li.  The  proportion  of  the  white  to  the  co|.irc-d  |...pil 

hi n. .11  iii  l>7»  was  22  to  26.  Between  IM'.II  nud  ItK 
populati.m  was  greatly  redii'-ed  by  war  intlu.-n'-e-.  Com 
IIM  ri-e  l.v  land  and  -ea  was  totally  destroyed.  The  railroads 
leading  in  to  I  he  interior  were  torn  up.  the  wharves  de.-incd. 
the  docks  tilled  up,  and  the  capital  of  the  merchants  was 
<>.ed  nr  rendered  unavailable.  Charleston  was  not 
made  a  port  of  entry  for  more  than  a  year  after  the  end 
of  the  war.  As  soon  as  it  was.  industry  r.-\  ive.l,  and 
commerce  has  since  steadily  increased.  The  city  is  the 
seat  of  a  largo  wholesale  trade  carried  on  with  the  in: 
and  is  the  port  through  which  the  large  interior  cities  of 
the  neighboring  States  draw  their  supplies  of  merchandise 
from  the  great  commercial  centres.  There  is  also  a  grow- 
ing trade  in  flour,  bacon,  grain,  etc.,  carried  on  overland 
with  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  the  cities  of  the  West  and  the 
North-west.  Charleston  is  the  first  rice  and  fourth  cotton 
port  in  the  U.  S.  In  lS7:t  the  receipts  of  rice  were  ly.'.'st 
tierces,  and  of  cotton  391,307  bales,  being  an  increase  over 
the  year  previous  of  respectively  5607  tierces  and  109,221 
bales.  The  principal  exports  are  in  cotton,  rice,  naval 
stores,  lumber,  and  phosphate  rock  (a  fertilizing  substance 
of  great  value).  The  exports  in  1873  were — 

Tout).  Fon'iKU.        CoftBtwiw. 

Cotton,  bales 38S.18S        liHp.lcla          liliVin; 

Hire,   tierces XI .ATI  nolle.  :i7,r>72 

Naval  stores,  barrels 21-'i.li:!        7o,47<;        1  H.'.iT:: 

Lumber,  feet ai,7i:'.l.^o     2,lls.,IHI     1H.IWI.170 

I'bosphate  rock,  tons *i,s:;s          2,435          27,408 

Tho  exports  of  each  article  were  larger  than  those  of  the 
year  before,  particularly  the  foreign  exports  of  cotton  and 
naval  stores,  which  increased  50  per  cent.  A  largo  quan- 
tity of  vegetables  grown  upon  the  suburban  farms  is  an- 
nually exported  to  New  York  and  other  Northern  cities. 
In  the  spring  of  1873,  18,178  barrels  of  Irish  potatoes  and 
10 1, 950  packages  of  other  vegetables  were  shipped  north- 
ward. Tho  value  of  foreign  exports  for  the  year  ending 
I  i.e.  •_>!.  IS73,  was  si  1.7  ln.6',17,  of  which  $2,911,770  repre- 
sented the  exports  for  Dec.,  1873.  The  bulk  of  coastwise 
imports  cannot  bo  ascertained,  but  it  is  very  large;  the 
foreign  imports  are  small,  but  growing;  their  value  for 
the  year  ending  Doc.  24,  1873,  was  $891,083.  The  vessels 
owiu'd  in  Charleston  in  1S73  were  15  ocean  sailing-vessels, 
a.:i:regating  1713  tons ;  river  sailing-vessels  130,  tons  2125 ; 
ocean  steamers  6,  tons  1031 ;  river  steamers  9,  tons  I. 

Manufactures  are  carried  on  in  iron,  wood,  and  phos- 
phate rock.  The,  census  of  1870  sets  down  the  manufac- 
tories of  all  kinds  at  224,  employing  $1,538,539  capital, 
2579  hands,  paying  annually  $616,962  in  wages,  consum- 
ing $1,264,731  in  materials,  and  producing  $2,431,763  in 
manufactured  articles.  Since  then,  however,  considerable 
increase  has  occurred  in  manufactures.  In  lS7:t  the  man- 
ufacture of  phosphate  rock  alone  employed  $2,010,000  cap- 
ital. In  the  same  year  56,298  tons  of  manufactured  fer- 
tili/.ers,  worth  $3,000,000,  nearly  all  produced  by  this  in- 
dustry, were  shipped  into  the  surrounding  country.  The 
manufacture  of  locomotives  was  begun  in  the  South  Caro- 
lina K.  11.  machine-shops  in  1S7:;. 

The  U.  S.  census  of  1870  fixes  the  valuation  of  all  prop- 
erty in  the  city  at  $54,730.166.  while  by  the  State  assess- 
ment for  1S72  it  was  only  Sll.ni7.6'J.>.  and  l.y  the  city 
-imcnt  for  1873.  S2S.1 7S.<e.ll.  Of  the  last  amount, 
$9,204,271  represented  the  personal  and  si. -.117  1. 720  the 
real  property.  The  municipal  tax  in  1S7I1  was  19J  mills 
on  the  dollar,  yielding  s.'.-lL1, 1 1."..  By  licensing  all  classes 
of  business  SS'.i.lsi;  additional  were  collected.  The  Stale 
ta\  in  |s7:;\\as  15  mills,  3  mills  being  for  county  pin  i 
The  city  debt  is  $5,127,208,  contracted  before  'the  war  in 
aid  of  railroads.  The  municipal  expenditures  of  lS7:i 
were  $1,0*7.736.  to,  of  which  *l>'.i.s2o.;,2  were,  spent  in  re- 
ducing the  debt.  The  hanking  capital  is  S.-.. mm. nun.  divided 

between    sc\  ell  1. links  of  discount,    who-e   IIL'^rejrate  de|io-its 

are  $1.11110,000.     In  addition  there  are  five  ravings  banks, 
aggregate  deposits  si .  I  ..."..'.loo.     There  is  one  local  fire  in- 
surance company,  capital  $26,000.     There  are  three  daily, 
one  tri-weekly,  one  semi-weekly,  live   weekly,   one    semi 
monthly,  two  monthly,  and  one  quarterly  publication.     A 


city  court,  sitting  once  a  year,  and  presided  over  bj  a  judge 

I   for  life  l.y  the  legislature,  and   the  inavor'- 
constitute  the  municipal  tribunals.    There  is  a  county  jail, 
and  a  house  of  correct  ion  which  is  in  the  suburbs.    The  in 
males  are  made  toeulii\aie  a  tarm.  which  [iroduee-  nearly 
enough  to  pay  for  supporting  that  institution  and  an  ad- 
joining asylum  for  the  aged  and  inlirm.     Pauperism  and 
crime  cbaraet.-ri/.e.l  r.  B|>.  eti\  ely  one-third  and  one  tilth  of 

1    per  eent.   of    the    |.ojollal  toll. 

The  principal  edu.-at u.nal    institutions  are — Charleston 
College,  founded  in  I7>...  endowment  over  $200,000,  ii 
without  tuition  sil."'Mi,  cost  of  tuition  $40  per  annum, 
number  of  faculty   '..  students   34,  alumni  since   ISt'.i  . 
and  the  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina,  no  endowment, 

number  of  faculty   12,  of  students  60,  cost   of ise  $60. 

The  former  hafl  an  excellent  museum  of  natural  bi-t..r\, 
and  (he  latter  one  of  the  best  pathological  and  anatomical 
museums  in  the  I'.  S.  There  is  one  high  school  for  boys, 
with  5  teachers  and  100  pupils:  cost  of  tuition  $411,  annual 
donation  from  cily  su'dim.  Number  of  public  schools  4, 
teachers  72.  pupils  3000.  Teachers'  sahuies  aggregate 
,*:;i!,000  per  annum,  and  vary  from  Slut)  to  $2000  each. 
One  of  these  schools  is  a  normal  school  for  girls;  it  has 
two  department.'.  In  the  higher  girls  are  prepared  to  be- 
come teachers.  The  other  schools  arc  divided  into  primary, 
intermediate,  and  grammar  departments,  each  of  the  two 
last  being  the  field  of  promotion  for  the  one  below.  Each 
school  has  a  principal,  and  a  sub-principal  for  each  depai  t 
incut.  All  of  the  s.-li. ...I-  arc  under  the  direction  of  a 
superintendent,  who  is  subject  to  the  control  of  a  board  of 
commissioners  composed  of  one  citizen  from  each  ward, 
chosen  every  two  years  by  the  people.  The  Charleston 
Library  is  the  principal  institution  of  that  kind.  Estab- 
lished in  1748,  it  formerly  contained  24,000  volumes,  but 
lost  about  8000  by  the  war.  Many  of  its  books  are  of 
great  value.  The  society  owns  a  building  on  Broad  street. 
It  has  no  endowment;  its  income  is  about  $2000.  The 
Apprentices'  and  Minors'  Library  Society  had  a  building 
on  Meeting  street  and  10,000  volumes,  which  were  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1861.  It  was  reorganized  in  1S73. 

The  churches  number  39:  Episcopal  11,  Presbyterian  8, 
Catholic  5,  Methodist  5,  Baptist  4,  Lutheran  3,  Unitarian  I, 
Independent  1,  Orphans'  chapel  1 ;  also  two  Jewish  syna- 
gogues; average  sittings  500  each.  St.  Michael's  and  St. 
Philip's,  Episcopal,  and  the  Central  Presbyterian,  are  the 
finest  church  edifices.  The  benevolent  institutions  arc  the 
city  orphan-house,  endowment  $190,000,  annual  cost  $21, 377, 
inmates  303,  city  donation  $20,000  a  year;  the  Catholic 
orphan  asylum,  inmates  109,  annual  city  donation  $6000 ; 
almshouse,  inmates  75,  besides  outside  pensioners,  cost  to 
the  city  $10,000  a  year ;  asylum  for  aged  and  infirm,  in- 
mates 58,  annual  cost  $3515  ;  city  hospital,  patients  treated 
1223,  annual  expenses  $20,977,  cost  to  the  city  $7287. 
There  is  an  asylum  for  colored  orphans,  supported  by  the 
State,  cost  $5000  a  year.  The  Confederate  Widows'  Home, 
St.  Philip's  Church  Home,  Sailors'  Home,  Ladies'  Mutual 
Aid  Association,  and  Ladies'  Fuel  Society  are  among  the 
private  benevolences. 

The  most  noted  public  buildings  are  the  Arsenal  and  the 
Citadel,  occupied  by  V.  S.  troops,  the  market,  city  hall, 
court-house,  city  orphan-bouse,  Charleston  Hotel,  Mills 
House,  Academy  of  Music,  new  custom-house,  and  the 
post-office.  The  Battery,  a  small  park  on  the  S.  front  of 
the  city,  is  the  chief  public  resort. 

The  city  railroads  arc  the  City  Railway,  for  passenger* 
only,  capital  $200,000,  miles  of  track  8,  passengers  carried 
annually  1,000,000;  Enterprise  Railroad,  for  freight  and 
passengers,  capital  $250,000,  miles  of  track  3,  now  build- 
ing. Three  steam  railroads  centre  in  the  city,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  is  the  South  Carolina.  There  is  a  steam  ferry 
to  Sullivan's  Island,  a  summer  resort,  carrying  200. in  n 
passengers  annually.  The  city  is  lighted  by  a  private  gas 
company.  The  paved  streets  are  9J  miles,  planked  5J, 
shelled '18.  The  tidal  sewerage  is  in  vogue:  miles  of 
sewers,  5i,  besides  inclined  drains. 

Charleston  was  founded  in  1680  by  an  English  colony. 
During  the  first  half  century  its  growth  was  slow,  but  it 
at tained  commercial  importance  before  the  end  of  the  second. 
It  was  taken  by  the  British  in  I  7MI.  alter  a  gallant  del- 
and  evacuated  by  them  in  1782.  It  was  the  State  capital 
until  17!>0,  when  the  seat  of  government  wa-  removed  to 
Columbia.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  great  Democratic  con- 
vention iif  IM'.II.  and  later  in  the  same  year  of  the  conven- 
tion which  passed  the  famous  Ordinance  ol  3  The 
reduction  of  Fort  Suinter,  its  principal  harbor  defence,  was 
the  first  conflict  of  the  great  civil  war  and  the  first  triumph 

of  the  Confederate  arms.      In  1 lsi',1.  nearly  half  of  the 

city  wa-  ib--t!»\.d  by  tire.  Iluring  the  last  tw-o  \.-ar-  "t 
the  war  it  sustained  a  protracted  siege  and  bombardment, 
and  was  tinall  V  evacuated  by  the  Confederates  I-'.-b.  I1.'.  1  >(',... 

W.  E.  SIMMONS,  Jit.,  LATE  En.  "  NKUS  A.M.  CoruiKK." 
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Charleston,  a  township  of  Orleans  co.,  Vt.  It  has  an 
academy,  and  manufactures  of  lumber,  leather,  starch,  etc. 
Pop.  1278. 

Charleston,  or  Kanawha  Court-house,  the  cap- 
ital of  West  Virginia  and  of  Kanawha  co.,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Elk  River,  on  the  Kanawha  River,  65  miles  from  its 
mouth  and  150  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Wheeling.  The  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  I!.  H.  pas>es  the  city  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Kanawha.  Steamboats  navigate  the  Kanawha 
River  up  to  this  point.  The  city  has  one  daily  and  three 
weekly  newspapers,  two  national  banks,  two  iron-foundries, 
and  several  large  manufactories.  A  considerable  trade  in 
lumber,  salt,  and  coal  is  carried  on.  There  are  ten  salt 
furnaces,  one  of  which  makes  2000  bushels  of  salt  per  day. 
The  seat  of  the  State  government  was  removed  to  Charles- 
ton in  1869.  Pop.  3162;  of  township,  3S.">7. 

CHAKI.KS  li.  Winm,  Kit.  "  KANAWHA  CHRONICLE." 

Charleston,  College  of.  In  June,  1770,  a  meeting 
of  the  citizens  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  was  held  to  petition  the 
general  assembly  for  the  establishment  of  a  college.  In 
"••I..  1  77 •>,  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  three  colleges, 
one  of  which  was  to  be  located  in  Charleston.  In  Mar., 
1789,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Smith  was  elected  president. 
In  Oct.,  1794,  the  first  commencement  was  celebrated.  In 
lso.">  Dr.  George  Buist  was  elected  president,  and  served 
three  years.  Upon  his  death  Mr.  Mitchell  King  was 
elected  to  supply  his  place. 

After  a  suspension  of  some  years,  in  1826  the  Rev.  Jasper 
Adams  of  Brown  University  was  elected  president,  and  in 
1830  the  new  building  (subsequently  enlarged  by  the  ad- 
dition of  wings)  was  erected.  From  1826  to  1838  the  chair 
\v:is  filled  by  Dr.  Adams,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
intervals,  in  which  Mr.  King  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Bowcu 
officiated  temporarily.  In  1838,  Rev.  Dr.  Brantley  was 
elected,  and  was  succeeded  in  1844  by  W.  P.  Finley, 
LL.D.,  who  served  until  1857,  when  the  present  president, 
N.  Russell  Middleton,  LL.D.,  was  elected. 

The  plan  upon  which  the  college  is  now  conducted  re- 
pudiates all  coercion  ;  if  the  students  are  indolent  or  ill- 
behaved,  they  are  dismissed,  and  the  discipline  of  the 
college  has  decidedly  improved  under  this  method.  The 
institution  being  intended  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  citizens, 
to  keep  their  sons  under  parental  influences  and  preserve 
their  acclimation,  has  never  been  largely  supplied  with 
students,  the  number  varying  from  30  to  00. 

N.   R.  MlDDLETOS. 

Charlestown,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Clarke  co., 
Ind.,  is  21  miles  from  the  Ohio  River  and  12  miles  N.  N.  E. 
of  Louisville,  Ky.  It  has  four  or  more  churches  and  one 
newspaper.  Pop.  2204;  of  Charlestown  township,  3294. 

Charlestown,  a  post-village  of  North-east  township, 
Cecil  co.,  Md.,  on  the  North-east  River  and  on  the  Phila- 
delphia Wilmington  and  Baltimore  R.  R.,  7  miles  E.  byN. 
of  Havre  do  Grace.  It  was  settled  in  1742,  and  burned  by 
the  British  in  1813.  Pop.  223. 

Charlestown,  a  former  city  and  seaport  of  Middlesex 
CO.,  Mass.,  is  a  northern  suburb  of  Boston,  lat.  42°  2'  N., 
Ion.  71°  3'  33"  W.  It  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  nearly 
enclosed  by  the  Mystic  and  Charles  rivers,  and  is  con- 
nected with  Boston  and  Chelsea  by  five  bridges.  The 
ground  is  uneven,  and  rises  into  two  eminences,  Breed's 
and  Bunker  Hills,  which  afford  delightful  situations  for 
dwellings.  The  city  is  handsome  and  well  built,  with 
pleasantly  shaded  rather  irregular  streets.  Three  avenues, 
Main,  Bunker  Hill,  and  Medi'ord  streets,  traverse  the  pen- 
insula, and,  converging  at  its  neck,  make  the  fine  broad 
avenue  Broadway,  passing  through  Somerville  and  over 
Winter  Hill.  The  city  has  thirteen  churches,  two  national 
banks,  three  newspapers,  public  parks,  horse-railways,  a 
public  library,  and  numerous  charities.  Here  is  also  a 
State  prison,  after  the  plan  of  that  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in 
which  there  are  600  convicts.  There  is  an  extensive  U.  S. 
navy-yard,  occupying  seventy  to  eighty  acres,  extending 
from  the  Charles  to  the  Mystic  rivers,  in  which  are  three 
large  ship-houses,  a  ropewalk,  the  largest  in  the  U.  S., 
and  machine-shops  for  the  manufacture  of  copper-work, 
machinery,  and  ordnance,  capable  of  employing  2000  men. 
A  dry-dock  connected  with  the  navy-yard  is  built  of  gran- 
ite and  cost  #1)70,000.  There  are  $10,000,000  worth  of 
government  stores  in  the  yard.  Charlestown  has  manu- 
factures of  steam-engines,  boilers,  and  machinery,  chem- 
icals, stone-ware,  brass-ware,  brushes,  sugar,  soap,  leather, 
mechanics'  tools,  gas  fixtures,  whips,  drain-pipes,  New 
England  rum,  tobacco,  oils,  etc.  To  commemorate  the 
battle  of  BI-NKKR  HH.L  (which  see)  a  granite  shaft  220  feet 
high,  31  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  15  at  the  top.  was 
commenced  in  1S25  and  finished  in  1843.  It  is  called  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument,  and  from  its  summit  is  afforded  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  surrounding  country-  The  corner 
(tone  of  this  tower  was  laid  by  La  Fayette,  and  at  the  eele- 


bration  of  its  completion,  June  17,  1843,  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle,  was  present  a  vast  gathering  of  people,  in- 
cluding the  President  and  his  Cabinet.  Charlestown  is 
supplied  with  water  from  Mystic  Luke,  5  miles  distant. 
The  water-works  were  finished  in  1864,  at  a  cost  of 
$1,401,259.  In  1872  there  was  a  balance  over  expenses  of 
^1 4l,."j70 — a  singular  instance  of  water-works  paying  abal- 
anee  over  maintenance.  The  water  flows  from  the  lake 
one  mile  by  gravitation,  is  then  pumped  by  three  engines 
to  a  reservoir  on  Tuft's  Hill,  from  which  it  flows  four  miles, 
and  supplies  Charlestown  and  the  neighboring  towns  ;  in 
all.  a  population  of  100,000.  Charlestown  is  memorable 
from  its  associations  with  the  Revolution.  It  was  burned 
by  the  British  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
The  city  charter  dates  from  1847.  The  city  of  Charlestown, 
also  the  towns  of  West  Roxbury  and  Brighton,  were  an- 
nexed to  Boston  Oct.  13,  1873,  to  become  a  part  of  that 
municipality  Jan.  5,  1S74.  Pop.  28,323. 

WM.  II.  DECOSTA,  PCB.  "ADVERTISER." 

Charlestown,  a  post-village  of  Sullivan  co.,  N.  H., 
on  the  Connecticut  River  and  the  Vermont  Central  R.  R., 
50  miles  W.  of  Concord.  It  has  a  national  bank,  a  savings 
bank,  four  churches,  and  manufactures  of  lumber,  boots 
and  shoes,  etc.  Pop.  of  Charlestown  township,  1741. 

Charlestown,  a  post-township  of  Portage  co.,  0.  P.  675. 

Charlestown,  a  post-township  and  village  of  Wash- 
ington co.,  R.  1.  The  village  is  on  the  Stonington  and 
Providence  R.  R.,  40  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Providence.  Pop. 
1119,  including  115  Indians  of  the  Narragansctt  tribe. 

Charlestown,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Jefferson  co., 
West  Ya..  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  South  Virginia 
R.  Rs.  It  has  four  churches,  a  fine  court-house,  a  jail,  one 
newspaper,  and  a  national  bank.  In  this  place  John 
Brown  was  tried  and  executed  Dec.,  1859.  On  the  18th 
Oct.,  1863,  a  Confederate  force  of  1200  or  1400  men,  under 
Gen.  Imboden,  surrounded  the  place  at  da\  light,  and  at- 
tacked the  Union  troops  stationed  there.  Being  surprised, 
they  were  panic-stricken,  and,  flying  in  confusion,  were 
nearly  all  captured.  The  place  was  recaptured  within  an 
hour  by  a  force  of  U.  S.  troops  under  Col.  Gco.  D.  Wells, 
and  the  Confederates  driven  from  the  town.  Pop.  1593. 
W.  W.  B.  GALLAHER,  En.  "FitEK  PRESS.'' 

Charlestown,  a  post-township  of  Calumet  co.,  Wis. 
Pop.  1250. 

Charleville,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Ardennes,  on  the  river  Mouse,  which  separates  it  from 
M6"zieres.  It  is  well  built  and  handsome,  and  has  a  college 
and  a  large  public  library ;  also  manufactures  of  hardware, 
nails,  copper,  leather,  etc.  A  suspension  bridge  crosses  the 
river  here.  This  place  was  formerly  fortified.  Pop.  1 1,244. 

Charlevoi\,  a  county  of  Canada,  in  the  province  of 
(Jiienee,  bounded  on  the  K.  by  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  abounds 
in  limestone,  anil  has  saline  and  sulphur  springs.  Iron 
and  plumbago  have  been  found  in  this  county.  Capital, 
St.  Paul's  Bay.  Pop.  in  1871,  15,611. 

Charlevoix,  a  county  of  the  N.  part  of  the  S.  penin- 
sula of  Michigan,  bordering  on  Lake  Michigan.  Its  sur- 
face is  largely  covered  with  timber,  and  it  abounds  in  lakes. 
Potatoes,  grain,  and  maple-sugar  are  the  most  important 
crops.  Capital,  Charlevoix.  Pop.  1724. 

Charlevoix,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Charlevoix  co., 
Mich.  It  has  one  newspaper.  Pop.  of  township,  456. 

Charlevoix,  de  (PIKRHK  FRANCOIS  XAVIKR),  a  French 
Jesuit  and  historian,  born  at  Saim-Queutin  Oct.  29,  1682. 
He  went  as  a  missionary  to  Canada  in  1720,  and  descended 
the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
a  "History  of  Canada"  (3  vols.,  1744).  Died  Feb.  1, 1761. 

Charlotte,  a  county  in  the  S.  W.  of  New  Brunswick, 
Canada,  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  l!ay  of  Fundy  and 
Passamaquoddy  Bay,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  river  St.  Croix, 
which  separates  it  from  Maine.  The  soil  is  fertile.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  New  Brunswick  and  Canada  R.  R.  Cap- 
ital, St.  Andrew's.  Pop.  in  1871,  25,882. 

Charlotte,  a  county  in  S.  S.  E.  Virginia.  Area,  550 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Staunton 
River.  The  surface  is  uneven  ;  the  soil  is  productive.  To- 
bacco and  grain  are  the  staple  crops.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Richmond  and  Danville  R.  R.  Capital,  Marysville  or 
Charlotte  Court-house.  Pop.  14,513. 

Charlotte,  a  township  of  Livingston  co.,  111.     P.  746. 

Charlotte,  a  post-township  of  Washington  co.,  Me. 
Pop.  4fi7. 

Charlotte,  a  city,  capital  of  Eaton  co.,  Mich.,  on  the 
Grand  River  Valley  branch  of  the  Michigan  Central  and 
the  Peninsular  R.  lis.,  Ill  miles  S.  W.  of  Lansing.  It  has 
a  national  bank,  a  fire  department,  two  new spapers,  lumber, 
and  other  manufactories.  Pop.  2353.  ED.  "  REPUBLICAN." 
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Charlotte,  a  township  of  Bates  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1289. 
Charlotte,  a  township  of  Chautauqua  ••"..   N.  V.     It 

Inii  -i\  ehuivlif-,  and  manufactures  01  leather,  cheese, 
lumber,  rlr.  I'op.  lii*2. 

Charlotte,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  en..  X.  V..  mi  Lake 
Ontario,  at  the  month  of  thf  Gencsec  l!i\,T.  7  mile.-  .N  .  of 
Rochester.  willi  which  it  is  com  .....  ic.l  l>y  railroad.  Here 

is    a    eu-!nm     hnll-e    and    ill)    iron    foundry. 

Charlotte,  :t  post  v  illume,  capital  of  Dicksonco.,  Tcnn., 

,'iS  miles  \V.  (if    Nashville.       I'op.  -711. 

Charlotte,  a  post-township  iiml  village  of  Chittcndcn 
co.,  Vi  .....  i  Ihc  Rutland  division  of  the  Vermont  Central 
K.  It.,  I-'  miles  S.  S.  W.  »f  Burlington.  Pop.  I  i:io. 

Charlotte,  a  city,  thf  capital  of  Mecklenburg  co.,  N,  C., 
on  the  Atlanta  and    Itirhn  ......  1    K.  It.,  and  tlif  terminus  of 

(lie  North  Carnlina  division  of  the  Richmond  ;in.|  Danville 
and  tin-  Charlotte  I'oliiinliia  and  Augusta  It.  Its.  It  has 
one  national  and  two  other  hanks,  one  daily  and  four  other 
newspaper*,  three  :iendeinies.  and  various  manufactories. 
(told  mines  have  Keen  opened  iu  the  vicinity.  There  is  a 
branch  of  the  U.  >S.  Mint  in  this  city.  Top.  1  17.'!  :  id'  town- 
ship, 2212.  JOHNS-TONE  JONKS,  Kn.  ••  OHSKIIVKH." 

Charlotte  Amalic,  a  town  of  the  West  Indies,  capital 
of  the  island  of  St.  Thomas.  It  strctchc*  a  mile  along  the 
shore,  with  white-walled,  red-roofed  houses,  contra-t  MIL' 
with  the  palms  on  the  neighboring  hills.  It  has  a  good 
hurhor  and  an  extensive  trade,  and  is  a  station  for  the 
mail-packets  which  ply  between  Southampton  and  the 
\Vc-l  Indies  and  for  the  steamers  from  New  York  to  Brazil. 
I'op.  lL',:.t;u. 

Charlotte  Court-house,  a  post-village,  capital  of 

Charlotte  co.,  Va. 

Charlotte  Hall,  a  post-township  of  St.  Mary's  co.,  Md. 

Pop.  Itinl. 

Charlotte  Harbor,  an  inlet  on  the  W.  coast  of  Florida, 

in  M:i  1  1  alec  ci  unit  \  ,  i'  nearly  2-4  miles  long,  and  is  sheltered 
from  the  sea  hy  several  islands.  It  is  shallow,  its  greatest 
depth  licing  nearly  ton  fed.  (iood  oysters  and  fish  abound 
here.  Cattle  arc  exported  to  Key  West. 

Charlol'tenbiirg,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province 
of  Brandenburg,  on  the  river  Spree,  Ji  miles  W.  of  Berlin, 
at  the  end  of  the  Thicrgarten  park.  It  has  a  palace  with 
a  fine  park  and  a  famous  palmery,  and  a  mausoleum  in 
which  are  statuei  of  Frederick  William  III.  and  O,ueen 
Louisa,  by  Ranch.  Here  are  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
.  'I'op.  iii  IS71,  19,518. 

Char'lottcsville,  the  capital  of  Albemarle  CO.,  Va.,  is 
on  the   Itivanna  Itiver  and  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Oiiio 
It.  1!.,'.I7  miles  hy  railroad  W.  N.  W.  of  Richmond; 
it  is  I'll  miles  N.  \.  K.  of  Lynchburg  by  the  Orange 
\lc\audriaand  Manassas  lt.lt.     One  mile  W.  of 
this  town  is  the  University  of  Virginia,  founded  in 
1819  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  endowed  by   the 
State.    Here  are  two  national  and  two  other  hanks, 
a  cloth,  an  agricultural   implement,  two  tobacco, 
and  other  factories.    The  city  has  an  academy  and 
sever.il  other  schools,  seven  churches,  an  insurance 
company,  and  two  newspapers.     Monticello,  the 
residence  of  Jefferson,  is  thn  ......  iles  distant.    Pop. 

-'s;s:  of  township,  7145.         ED.  "  CHRONICLE." 

Chnr'lottetown,  the  capital  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  and  of  Queen's  county,  is  situated 
on  the  X.  hank  of  Kast   Itiver,  near  the  S.  coast.     It  has 
an  excellent  harbor  and  a  large  export  trade.     The  town 
is  well  laid  out,  and  haa  a  line  colonial  building,  post-office, 
and  alhcmiMim.  a  normal  school  and   lunatic  asylum,  and 
is  the  scat  of  Prince  of  Wales,  St.  Dunstaii's  (Roman  t'ath 
olie),  and    a  .Methodist  college.     It    has  excellent  public 
schools.     It  is  the  see  of  a   lioman   Catholic   bishop,  has 
nine  churches,  and   seven   weekly,  one   semi-weeklv,  and 
one  fortnightly  periodical.     Pop.  in  1S71.  ssd7. 

Charl'ton,  a  county  of  (ienru'iii,  liordcring  on  Florida. 
It  is  partly  hounded  on  the  K.  by  the  Satilla  and  St.  Mary's 
rivers.  The  surface  is  level;  the  soil  is  sandv.  P'me  lim- 
ber abounds.  Corn,  rice,  wool,  and  sweet  potatoes  are  the 
chief  products.  Capital,  Trader's  Hill.  Pop.  1SH7. 

Charlton,  a  pott-township  and  village  id'  Worcester  co., 
Mas-..  :  m  the  Host  0,1  and  Albany  It.  K..J7  miles  W.  S.  \\  .of 
lloston.  Lumber  and  woollens  are  manufactured.  P.  1878. 

Charlton,  a  post-township  and  village  of  Saratoga  co., 
X.  V.  Pop.  111(17. 

Chnrlton  (ItoBKrtT  M.),  an  American  lawyer  and  au- 
thor. horn  at  Sa\annali.  lia..  Jan.  11',  1M17.  He  published 
a  volume  of  poems  in  1*:!S,  and  became  I'.  S.  Senator  in 
1853.  Died  Jan.  1,\  1854, 


about  450  B.  C.,  was  an  uncle  of  Plato  and  a  pupil  of  Soc- 
rates, lie  "a-  one  of  the  tyrants  U'llO  oblaimd  power  hy 
the  aid  of  Lysandcr  the  Spartan,  and  v.a-  killed  iu  battle 
hy  the  army  of  Thrasyhulus  about  In  I  B.C. 

Char'nock  (Rev.  STKI'IIKM.BH  Knglish  nonconformist, 
horn  in    London  in    lli-'S;  died  July  '.'7,  |ii-n.     lie 
known  by  his  ahlo  treatise  on  •   Th--    I  .  Ing  and  Anribuici 
-L',  folio).     A  second  folio  \:>  <  d  in 

his;;.  His  whole  works  were  puMirhed  in  nine  volume!, 
Svo,  in  1815,  and  a  new  edition  in  1S66. 

Cha'ron  [lir.  Xdp<uv],  in  classic  mythology,  the  ferry- 
man who  transported  the  souls  (it  the  dead  aero-s  Ihc  ri\ers 
of  the  infernal  regions.  The  poets  feigned  that  he  was  the 
BOO  of  Erebus  and  \o\. 

Charon'dan  [Xap^rSusl,  an  eminent  Greek  legislator, 
born  at   I'atana.  in  Sicily,  flourished  alumi  n.iii  I:.  C.     Ho 
•v. s  in  \eise,  which  were  adopted  by  the  Athe- 
nians and  other  nations. 

Cha'ron  of  I.nmp'sacus,  son  of  Pythoole*,  one  of 
the  early  writers  of  history  preceding  Herodotus,  who  are 
known  under  the  name  of  "  logographi."  Little  more  if  to 
be  gathered  of  his  life  than  the  brief  nummary  given  by 
Suidas.  who  places  him  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars, 
01.  75  (i.e.  B.  C.  480).  Plularch  refers  to  him  as  writing 
still  after  the  death  of  Xerxes,  which  occurred  B.  C.  465. 
He  composed  a  number  of  works  on  historical  subjects, 
particularly  an  account  of  the  Persians  (IIcpriKa),  and 
another  of  the  Greeks  CEAAijnxtf).  Suidas  gives  the  titles 
of  several  other  histories  of  separate  countries,  some  of 
which,  Cren/.cr  and  Miiller  think,  may  be  but  different 
names  of  tho  same  work;  some  probably  belong  to  other 
writers  of  this  name.  Suidas  speaks  of  two  others — one  of 
Carthage,  who  wrote  accounts  of  the  tyrants  of  Kuropo 
and  Asia;  tho  other  of  Naucratis,  who  wrote  the  lives  of 
Alexandrian  and  Kcyptinn  prii-ts.  a  history  of  kings,  and 
an  account  of  Naucratis.  (The  fragments  of  the  works  of 
Charon  of  Lampsacus  are  collected  in  CIIKI  /i.n's  "  Ilistor. 
GriBc.  Antiq.  Frag.,"  and  in  MILLER'S  "  Histor.  Grico. 
Frag.,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  32-35.) 

HK.XIIV  DRISLER. 

Charost,  de  (ARXAND  JOSEPH  DE  BKTHUXK).  Drc,  a 
French  philanthropist  and  economist,  born  at  Versailles 
July  1, 1728,  was  a  descendant  of  the  renowned  Sully.  He 
founded  hospitals  and  published  treatises  on  agriculture. 
Died  Oct.  27,  I  SIM). 

Charr,  the  ,Wmo  umbla,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
most  delicious  fishes  of  the  salmon  family,  caught  in  tho 
British  Islands.  S«  itzcrlaml.  and  Sweden.  It  is  not  a  game 
fish,  though  it  will  occasionally  rise  at  the  fly  or  take  a 


Char'miUes 


J,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  born 


The  Northern  Charr. 

minnow.  It  lives  in  the  clear  water  of  lakes  and  stream*, 
and  is  so  much  hunted  for  market  that  it  is  believed  to  be 
rapidly  becoming  extinct.  It  seldom  weighs  much  more 
than  a  pound,  and  is  quite  variable  in  color  and  marks. 

Charrette,  a  township  of  Warren  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2690. 

Charrieres,  de  (MADAME  SAINT  HvAci\THE),a  French 
authoress,  horn  in  Holland  in  1740,  married  M.  dc  Char 
rieres,  a  Swiss  gentleman,  and  lived  in  tho  neighborhood 
of  Xcnt'chatel.  She  wrote  several  romances  of  Swiss  life 
that  were  praised  by  Sainte-Beuve.  The  best  known  are 
"  Lcttres  Nenchateloises"  (1784)  and  "Calistc"  (1786). 
She  was  intimate  with  Benjamin  Constant  while  he  was 
vet  young,  and  their  interesting  correspondence  has  been 
pnl.iished.  Died  Dec.  20,  1805. 

Chart  [from  the  Fr.  en  rlr  ;  Lat.  rhnrttt,  "paper"'],  a 
hydrocraphic  map  for  the  use  of  navigators,  is  the  projec- 
tion of  some  portion  of  the  sea  or  eoa-t  on  a  plane  surface. 
charts  are  generally  constructed  on  the  principle  of  Merca- 
tor's  projection.  In  the  English  and  I".  S.  services,  after 
OOaSta  have  been  surveyed  by  the  government,  chart-  are 
engraved  ami  sold  at  (•:  in  order  to 

cnconrairc  their  general  use.     Tho  navigating  charts,  show- 
ing the  dangers  of  the  coast?  with  sufficient   clean  • 
enable  mariners   to  avoid  them,  are  usually  on   a  uniform 
scale,  and  the  U.  S.  charts  are  generally  on  the  polyconio 
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projection.  The  preparation  of  charts  is  a  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  hydrographical  department  at  the  admiralty 
in  England,  and  in  tne  U.  S.  of  the  coast  survey  depart- 
ment. 

Char'ta  Epispas'tica  [Lat.  for  "drawing"  (or  blis- 
tering) "  paper"],  the  pharmaceutical  name  for  blistering 
paper.  It  is  prepared  by  applying  to  one  surface  of  smooth 
bibulous  paper  a  mixture  of  oil,  wax,  spermaceti,  resin, 
Canada  balsam,  water,  anil  powdered  cantharides.  When 
applied  to  the  skin  it  adheres,  and  after  a  time  raises  a 
blister  as  perfectly  as  the  blistering  cerate  does,  while  it  is 
much  cleaner  and  more  easily  applied. 

Various  chartte  emplatitirfr,  or  adherent  medicated  papers 
(papic.ru  cntp?ttxti'iit<"t),  :m-  employed  by  many  French  phy- 
sicians instead  of  the  less  neat  and  convenient  plasters  of 
ordinary  pharmacy. 

Charte  [Fr.],  the  name  applied  in  France  (1)  to  the 
"Grand  Charter"  of  John  II.,  prepared  by  the  States- 
General  and  agreed  to  by  the  king:  this  was  the  basis 
upon  which  the  States-General  asserted  their  liberties  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolution;  (2)  that  by  which 
Louis  XV I II.  in  1814  acknowledged  the  rights  of  the 
people;  (3)  that  of  1830,  which  was  sworn  to  by  Louis 
Philippe,  recognizing  the  popular  sovereignty. 

Char'ter  [Fr.  chnrfre  or  charle,  from  the  Lat,  charta, 

"paper"],  a  formally  written  instrument  given  as  evidence 
of  a  grant,  contract,  or  other  transaction  between  man  and 
man  ;  an  instrument  executed  with  form  and  solemnity  be- 
stowing rights  and  privileges.  In  public  law  the  term  is 
applied  to  those  formal  deeds  or  instruments  by  which 
sovereigns  guarantee  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their  sub-  ! 
jects,  or  by  which  a  sovereign  state  guarantees  those  of  a 
colony.  The  founders  of  several  of  the  British  colonies, 
now  States  of  the  Union,  obtained  charters  from  the  king 
of  England  for  the  same.  In  municipal  law  the  word  is 
principally  used  to  designate  a  grant  obtained  from  the 
king  of  franchises,  privileges,  or  estates  by  letters  patent 
under  the  great  seal.  A  leading  instance  is  found  in  the 
creation  of  corporations.  In  early  times  corporations  were 
created  principally  in  this  manner.  It  has  been  doubted 
whether  municipal  corporations  could  at  first  be  created  in 
any  other  way  than  by  royal  charter.  The  better  opinion 
is  that  there  could  be  valid  charters  other  than  royal.  It 
is  now  quite  frequent  to  originate  them  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  act  of  incorporation  in  that  case  has  the  force  i 
of  a  statute.  There  are  certain  special  rules  appertaining 
to  royal  charters,  as  distinguished  from  corporations  created 
by  act  of  Parliament.  Thus,  the  king  cannot  limit  the 
perpetuity  of  a  corporation,  while  Parliament  may.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  Bank  of  England  was  established  by 
way  of  experiment,  the  aid  of  Parliament  was  called  in  to 
limit  its  duration.  A  general  statute  now  confers  that 
power  upon  the  king  to  limit  the  time  of  corporate  exist- 
ence. So  the  Crown  cannot  force  a  new  charter  upon  an 
already  existing  corporation.  The  king  cannot  derogate 
from  his  own  grant.  Parliament  may  abolish  the  institu- 
tion or  modify  it  at  pleasure.  Nor  can  the  king  remove 
corporators  at  discretion,  as  each  corporator  is  supposed 
to  have  a  freehold  estate.  So  a  charter  cannot  create  ex- 
clusive right  or  prohibit  trade,  or  in  any  way  change  the 
established  law  of  the  land.  These  propositions  are  of  but 
little  practical  use  in  the  U.  S.,  as,  since  the  Revolution, 
corporations  are  created  by  act  of  the  legislature.  There 
is  a  number  of  municipal  and  other  charters  in  existence 
which  were  granted  by  the  king  prior  to  the  Revolution,  and 
which  remain  in  force,  notwithstanding  the  change  in  gov- 
ernment. (As  to  general  rules  of  law  in  which  the  rules 
concerning  strict  charters  agree  with  corporations  created 
by  the  legislature,  see  CORPORATION.) 

T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Char'ter-House  [a  corruption  of  Chartreuse  (see  CAR- 
THI;SIAXS)],  a  hospital  and  school  in  London,  founded  in 
1611  by  Sir  Thomas  Sutton,  who  endowed  it  with  the  rev- 
enues of  more  than  twenty  manors,  lordships,  and  other 
estates.  It  was  originally  a  Carthusian  monastery,  founded 
in  1371.  It  is  an  asylum  for  poor  brethren,  the  number  of 
whom  is  limited  to  eighty,  and  they  must  be  bachelors, 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  fifty  years  old. 
Each  brother  receives,  besides  food  and  lodging,  an  allow- 
ance of  £26  a  year  for  his  clothing,  etc.  The  school  is  for 
the  benefit  of  "  the  sons  of  poor  gentlemen  to  whom  the 
charge  of  education  is  too  onerous."  The  number  of 
scholars  is  limited  to  forty-four,  but  there  are  large  num- 
bers of  day  and  hoarding  pupils  who  are  not  charity 
scholars.  Among  the  eminent  men  educated  here  were 
Addison,  John  Wesley,  George  Grote,  Bishop  Thirl  - 
wall,  and  Thackeray.  The  reputation  of  the  school  is 
high.  In  1873  the  school  was  removed  to  Godalming. 

Char'ter  Oak>  a  tree  famous  in  colonial  history,  once 


stood  in  Hartford,  Conn.     When  Sir  Edmund  Andros  came 
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Charter  Oak. 

to  Hartford  in  1687,  by  command  of  King  James  II.,  to 
resume  the  charter  of  the  colony,  the  charter  was  concealed 
by  Capt.  James  Wadfworth  in  a  hollow  of  this  oak.  This 
historic  tree  was  blown  down  by  a  gale  in  Aug.,  1856. 

Charter  Oak,  a  township  of  Crawford  co.,  la.     P.  67. 

Chart'er-Par'ty  [Fr.  cliartre-partie,  so  called  from 
such  documents  being  at  one  time  divided  (in  Fr.  parti), 
and  one-half  given  to  each  party  concerned],  the  title  given 
to  a  contract  in  which  the  owner  or  master  of  a  ship,  with 
consent  of  the  owner,  lets  the  vessel  or  a  portion  of  her  to 
a  second  party  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  from  one  port 
to  another  port;  hence  the  vessel  is  said  to  be  "chartered." 
It  must  specify  the  voyage  to  be  performed,  and  the  terms 
on  which  the  cargo  is  to  be  carried.  On  the  part  of  the 
ship  it  is  covenanted  that  she  shall  be  seaworthy,  well  found 
in  rigging,  furniture,  and  provisions,  and  that  the  crew  be 
suitable  in  number  and  competency ;  that  she  shall  be  ready 
to  receive  the  cargo  on  a  given  day,  wait  its  complete  de- 
livery for  a  certain  period,  and  sail  for  the  stipulated  port 
when  laden  if  the  weather  for  the  time  permits.  The 
freighter's  portion  of  the  contract  obliges  him  to  load  and 
unload  at  suitable  periods  under  specified  penalties,  and  to 
pay  the  freight  as  agreed  on.  The  master  must  not  take 
on  board  any  contraband  goods,  or  otherwise  render  the 
vessel  liable  to  seizure.  The  owner  is  not  responsible  for 
losses  caused  by  war,  fire,  or  shipwreck,  unless  arising  from 
negligence  of  the  master  or  crew.  A  charter-party  some- 
times assumes  another  character,  and  is  a  mere  lease  of  a 
ship,  which  is  manned  by  the  charterer,  who  then  has  the 
usual  rights  and  incurs  the  liabilities  growing  out  of  pos- 
session. 

Chartier  (ALAIN),  an  eminent  French  poet,  born  in 
Normandy  about  1385,  was  secretary  to  Charles  VI.  and  to 
Charles  VII.  He  wrote  a  prose  work  called  "  Le  Curial," 
and  popular  poems,  among  which  is  "  The  Book  of  the 
Four  Ladies"  ("Le  Livrc  des  Quatre  Dames").  He  con- 
tributed to  improve  and  refine  the  French  language.  Died 
about  1455. 

<  har't icrs,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Alleghany 
co.,  Pa.  The  village  is  5  miles  W.  of  PHtsburg,  on  the 

Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.    Total  pop.  2269. 

Charticrs,  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  Pa.     Pop. 

1870. 

Chart'ism  [so  called  from  "the people's  charter," noticed 
below],  a  political  movement  in  Great  Britain  between  1835 
and  1850,  in  which  attempts  were  made  to  secure  universal 
male  suffrage,  equal  representation,  the  vote  by  ballot,  an- 
nual parliaments,  the  abolition  of  property  qualification 
for  office-holders,  and  the  payment  of  salaries  to  members 
of  Parliament.  These  changes  were  demanded  in  "the 
people's  charter"  of  1838.  The  movement  was  primarily 
caused  by  the  sufferings  of  the  working-classes ;  iind  as  a 
whole,  the  demands  of  the  Chartists  were  reasonable,  mod- 
erate, and  just;  but,  they  excited  the  greatest  alarm  in 
England,  and  the  movement  was  opposed  by  force,  some 
of  their  meetings  being  fired  upon  by  the  troops,  prom- 
inent Chartist?  being  imprisoned,  and  Parliament  refusing 
to  entertain  their  petitions.  But  various  parliamentary 
reforms  and  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  in  184(1  having  in 
a  measure  relieved  the  distress  of  the  working-classes, 
Chartism  gradually  declined. 

Chartres  (anc.  Autricnm).  a  city  of  Franco,  capital  of 
the  department  of  Eure-et-Loir,  is  on  the  river  Euro,  and  on 
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the  railway  which  connects  Paris  with  Le  Mans,  49  miles 
8.  W.  of  Pirns.  It  i«  built  at  the-  base  uml  cm  tin-  declivity 
of  a  steep  hill.  The  streets  arc  narrow  and  crooked.  Here 
is  a  Gothic  cathedral  of  the-  clc\  i-nili  century,  said  to  be 
tbi-mii-t  period  in  I' i -inn-'- :  it  is  surmounted  by  two  towe-rs, 
on.'  cif  llie-m  S82  Icet  high,  with  rich  ornamentation,  and 
the  other  evce-dingly  ma--he.  Chartrcs  has  two  O!|ICT 
remarkable  ehiirchi's,  an  episcopal  palace,  :Linl  a  public 
llbrarj  of  about  :iO,70(l  volumes;  also  mnnufaeluK 
hosiery,  hats.  leather,  c-lc.  lle-rc  is  a  large  weekly  market 
for  gram  an  I  llciiir.  During  the  .Middle  Age-s.  Chartres 
was  the  capital  of  the  clislricl  cif  t'linrlrnin.  made-  by  Francis 
I.  a  cluehv.  ami  given  as  nil  appanage-  to  the  dukes  of 
Orleans.  Hence  the  title  duke  nt'  Clmrtres  mis  given  t.i 
the-  eldest  fin  of  the  duke  of  Orb-un-.  .More-  recently  the 
same  title- «  '•  llobert  of  I  Irlivui-.  L'rand-on 

of  Kin);  Louis  Philippe,  and  second  sou  of  Duko  Ferdinand 

of  Orleans.      Pop.  Ill,  I  II!. 

ChartreiiKr,  liii  (inimlr,  a  Ian."-  and  famous  mon- 
astery iii  thr  Ficnch  Up-.  I  L'  MM!.  -  N.  X.  11.  of  Grenoble, 
in  I  he  midst  cif  wild  ami  impi<  17,8281  fc--t 

the-  s  -a.  The  convent  was  founded  by  Saint  Bruno  in  In."!. 
somewhat  higher  up  the  mountain  than  the  present  build- 
ings. The  name  of  the-  order.  ( 'art!m-i:iii-.  cumcs  from  this 
convent,  and  the  Kuzlish  Charter-house  is  a  corruption  of 
its  name.  The  buildings  arc-  extensive,  but  rudely  built, 
and  date-  from  llis'.l.  Tin-  monastery  had  ln-e-n  repeatedly 
biirned  before  the  present  structure  was  built.  The  monks 
were  stripped  of  their  possessions,  which  were  considerable, 
in  the  French  Revolution,  and  abandoned  the  convent 
until  1S2(1.  They  have  never  recovered  their  former  wealth 
and  dignity. 

('liiir't ulary  [Late  Lai.  i-kurtnlnria]  is,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, a  eolleetion  of  eharters.  So  soon  as  any  body,  eccle- 
sia-iical  or  secular,  came  to  be  possessed  of  a  considerable 
number  of  eharters,  considerations  of  convenience  and 

sate-ty    would    surest    ha,ving     them   elassilied    and   Cl*picd 

into  a  lunik  or  roll.  Surh  book  or  roll  bus  reeeived  the 
name  of  a  eharlulary.  Maliillon  traces  chartularies  in 
France  M  far  blot  as  the  tenth  eentury,  but  it  Was  not 
until  the  twidflh  or  thirteenth  century  that  they  1" 
common.  They  wore  kept  not  only  by  all  kinds  of  religious 
and  civil  corporations,  but  even  liy  pri\a!e  families.  Many 
of  them  base1  lieen  printed,  and  their  contents  are  often  of 
the  gre-a-cst  Milne  in  historical,  archiuological,  and  genea- 
logical inquiries. 

Charyb'dis  [Gr.  KotpvfSiic],  now  called  Galofaro,  is 
an  incessant  umlulation,  rather  than  a  whirlpool,  on  the 
Sicilian  side-  of  the1  Strait  of  .Messina,,  opposite  the  rock  of 
Scvlla.  !f  is  ciiisi-d  by  the  meeting  of  currents,  and  is 
seldom  dangerous.  It  was  aneicntly  much  dreaded  by 
mariners,  i  See  KKAR-ADIIIRAL  WILLIAM  HBNUV  SMYTH'S 
monograph  on  the  Mediterranean,  p.  519,  8vo,  1854.) 

In  Greek  mythology,  Charybdis  was  a  daughtcrof  Posei- 
don, and  was  killed  by  Zeus  with  a  thunderbolt  and  hurled 
into  the  sea,  where  she  henceforth  drew  the  approaching 
ships  into  the  deep. 

Chase  [Fr.  eAa*"'-],  a  pursuit,  a  hunting;  the  sport  of 
hunting  or  pursuing  game.  In  nautical  language,  chase  is 

the  pursuit  of  a  hostile  \  essel  and  also  the'  vesS'd  pursued. 
The  chase  of  a  gun  is  ihe  name  nf  the  greater  portion  of 
the  length  between  tie1  mu/./.b1  and  the  trunnions.  In  for- 
estry, chase  is  a  row  or  rank  of  trees  or  plants,  especially 
hedge-plants;  also  an  extent  of  waste  or  forest-land  for- 
merly appropriated  in  England  for  the  breeding  of  deer 
and  other  game. 

Chase  [Kr.  rhAmit],  in  printing,  an  iron  frame  in  which 
the  pages  of  type  are  ue  1  -cd  up  to  secure  the  letters  from 
separating  or  dropping  out  in  the  process  of  printing. 
Chases  are  of  diiTeretit  dimensions,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  pages  in  a  sheet  and  the  size  of  the  paper. 

Chase,  a  county  in  K.  Central  Kansas.  Area,  757 
square1  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Cottonwood  River, 
and  also  drained  by  several  creeks.  The  surface  is  undu- 
lating: the  soil  is  fertile.  Toliacen.  irniin,  live  stock,  and  i 
wniil  a  . v  produced.  Il  is  tra\  ersed  bv  the  Atchison  Topeka 
and  Santa  1-Y-  U.K.  Capital.  CottOHWOOd  Fulls.  P.  1975. 

Chnsc,  a  post-township  of  Lake  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  520. 

Chase    (I'AIU.TOV).   1>.  I).,  born   at    H.ipkinton.  N.  II., 
Feb.  211,   I7D1,  graduated   at    1  lartni.nitli   in    1S17.  was  or- 
dained deacon  in  IMS,  and  priest  in  1  s'.'ll.  and  in  lS44was 
•laii'd    Prole-slant    Kpiseopal   bishop  of  Xew   Hamp- 
shire.     Hied  at  <  lare-mont.  N.  II..  Jan.  IS.,  1870. 

Chase  (Drm.Ev),  born  in  Cornish.  X.  II..  Deo.  :',0.  1771, 
nn  uncle  of  S.  P.  Clia-e,  graduated  n'  Dartmouth  in  1794, 
was  chief-justie-'-  of  Vermont  t  1S17--I  i,  and  I".  S.  Senator 
from  1813  to  1817,  and  again  from  1825  to  1831.  Died 
Feb.  23,  IS  Hi. 


Chase  (!RAH),  I).  I). .born  at  Stratton.  VI..  Oct.  5,  1793, 
graduated  at  Middlcbury  College  in  IM  I,  studied  at  And 
over  Theological  Seminary,  and  was  urd. lined  to  the-  liap- 
tist  ministry  in  1M7.  lie'  labored  ivt  missionary  in  West 
Virginia,  and  was  in  IS1"  appointed  prole  s-or  in  the  ihco- 

-c  hi  ml  at  I'hiladi'lphia.     Fro  in  1  sj.i  to  1  s  I.,  pp  ' 
at  SUCCe'S-l  \  i'   periods  ot    liildie-al   Ibe-olei^y    and   c  reli'- mstica! 

history  in  the  Theologie-al  Institution  (which  he  was  largely 
instrumental   in  founding  i  at    Xewion    Centre-.   Ma.--.      II.- 
in  d    M-veral   works,  mainly  controversial.     Uicd  at 
Xewton  Centre,  Mass.,  Nov.  1,  1864. 

Chase  (  I'IIII.ANIIKI:).  I>-  I'.,  an  American  F.pisenpal 
.  burn  in  Corni-h.  N .  II..  |li'«-.  II.  177.i.  and 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  \~'.«>.  lie-  went  in  1S17  us  a 
missionary  to  Ohio,  when  he  planted  the-  Kpiseopal  Church. 
HI  In  raiin'  bishop  of  Ohio  in  1S19,  and  bishop  of  Illinois 
in  ls::."i.  He-  founded  Ki-nynii  Ciilb-ge.  (I.,  and  .1  ubib-c-  ( 'ol 
legc,  III.  Published  ••  Ke  niinisccnces  "  (2  vols.  Sivo).  l)ii  d 
Sept.  I'".  1851 

Chase  i  PI.ISV  KAKI.E)  was  born  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
Aug.  18,  1X20,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
While  engaged  for  many  years  as  a  teacher  in  Philadelphia, 
and  afterwards  in  men-artilc  life,  ho  employed  his  leisure 
in  ine-tapliy.-ieal.  philological,  and  physie-al  studies,  produ- 
c-in.L'  many  able  and  learned  papi-is,  published  in  the  "  I'ro- 
ree  dings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,"  and  in 
various  scientific  journals,  several  of  which  were  copied  in 
the  London,  Dublin,  and  Fdiiibiugh  "  Philosophicul  Maga- 
zines "and  other  foreign  journals.  These  articles  have 
procured  him  wide  distinction  as  a  man  of  science.  In 
1*71  he  was  appointed  professor  of  physics  in  llaverford 
College.  The  Magellanic  gold  medal  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  was  awarded  to  him  in  1  Mi  I  for  his 
paper  on  the  "  Numerical  Relations  of  Gravity  and  Mag- 
netism." 

Chase  (SALMON  PORTLAND),  nn  American  statesman 
and  jurist,  son  of  Ithamar  Chase,  a  fanner  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  nephew  of  Dudley  and  Philander  Chase,  above 
noticed,  was  born  at  Cornish,  N.  II..  Jan.  13,  1808.  He 
was  sixth  in  descent  from  Aquila  Chafe,  who  emigrated 
from  England  to  Massachusetts  in  1C3II.  His  mother  was 
of  Scotch  descent.  The  stock  to  which  he  belonged  was 
prolific  in  eminent  men.  His  grandfather,  Samuel  Chase, 
had  seven  sons,  five  of  whom  received  an  education  at 
Dartmouth  College.  During  the  war  of  1SI2  Ithamar 
Chase  engaged  in  the  glass  manufacture  at  Kecne,  N.  II., 
but  this  business  resulted  unfortunately  on  the  reintroduc- 
tion  of  foreign  manufactures.  He  died  in  1817,  leaving 
his  family  in  straitened  circumstances.  Salmon's  educa- 
tion, however,  was  not  neglected.  He  was  first  sent  to  a 
school  at  Windsor,  Vt.,  and  when  tweh  c-  years  of  age  went 
to  Ohio  to  live  with  hie  uncle,  the  bishop,  who  resided  near 
Columbus.  Here  he  divided  his  time  between  hard  work 
on  the  bishop's  farm  and  hard  study  in  the  bishop's  acad- 
emy, which  was  afterwards  removed  to  Cincinnati.  In 
1823  he-  returne-d  to  New  Hampshire,  and  the  next  year 
entered  Dartmouth  College,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1826.  He  then  repaired  to  Washington,  and  supported 
himself  by  teaching  a  school  whilst  studying  law  under 
the  direction  of  William  Wirt.  He-re  he  obtained  his  license 
to  practise  law  in  1829,  and  in  the  spring  of  1830  went  to 
Cincinnati  to  pursue-  bis  pmfcssion.  For  a  few  years,  like 
most  young  men  without  influential  business  connections, 
he  had  to  struggle  hard  to  maintain  a  professional  exist- 
ence, and  his  first  efforts  in  court,  as  often  happens  to  men 
of  great  talent,  were  failures.  But  all  these  difficulties 
were  finally  overcome.  During  the  weary  hours  of  waiting 
for  business  he  occupied  himself  in  preparing  an  edition 
of  the  "Statutes  of  Ohio,"  with  notes  and  an  historical  in- 
troduction. This  brought  him  into  notice,  and  in  ls:it  he 
was  appointed  solicitor  for  the  U.  S.  Bank  in  Cincinnati. 
From  this  period  he  never  wanted  cmpliiymi-nt. 

lie-  early  engaged  in  the  controversy  respecting  slavery 
and  the  slave-power  in  the  U.  S.,  and  took  the  then  unpop- 
ular anti-slavery  side.  He  held  slavery  to  be  ag. 
natural  law  and  right,  and  was  for  confining  it  within  its 
narrowest  limits  of  power  and  territory.  In  1837  he  ap- 
peared as  counsel  for  Matilda,  a  colored  woman  claimed  as 
a  fugitive  slave,  and  took  the  ground  that  Congress  had 
no  right  to  impose  on  State-  offi.-c  rs  the  duty  of  assisting 
to  render  up  fugitm-  slaves,  nor  to  legislate  cm  the  subject 
at  all — that  th.-  States  wen-,  by  the-  Constitution,  solely  re- 
sponsible for  the  performance'  of  that  duty,  and  had  a  right 
to  jirescrilic  such  proceedings  as  they. 'an  til  to  prc-M-nt 
unjust  ain.-ts  and  dcTcntions.  Thc-e-  views  were  enforced 
with  great  e-lo,|iie  nee  and  power,  though  uii.-ncce  ssful  at 
that  time.  In  a  subsequent  ease  hi-  took  the  broad  ground 
that  slavery  was  a  local  institution,  dependent  upon  State 
laws  for  its  ezistenod  and  continuance.  Hi-  L'"  at  maxim 
was,  "Slavery  is  sectional,  freedom  is  national."  In  1-1-' 
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h<-  was  employed  to  defend  Van  Zandt,  the  original  of  Van 
Tnunp  iu  '*  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  who  had  been  a  Kentucky 
fiimier,  lint  from  a  conviction  of  the  wrong  of  shivery  had 
liberated  his  slaves  and  removed  to  Uhio,  near  Cincinnati. 
Here  ht:  was  indicted,  under  the  Fugitive  .Slave  law  of 
1 7'J-i,  for  harboring  fugitive  slaves  and  aiding  them  TO 
escape.  The  cause  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
tin-  I".  S.,  where  it  was  ably  argued  by  Mr.  Chase  and  lion. 
W.  H.  Seward  in  1846,  and  beeamc  oiie  of  the  cau«c«  c£te- 
brcH  of  the  country. 

The  subject  had  now  become  fully  introduced  into  the 
politics  of  the  country,  and  Mr.  Chase  was  virtually  the 
founder  and  leader  of  the  Liberty  party,  which  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  Free-Soil  party,  and  ultimately  of  the 
great  Republican  party,  which  became  the  means  of  pros- 
trating the  slave  power  and  abolishing  slavery  in  the  I'.  S. 
A  convention  of  this  party,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Chase,  was  held  at  Columbus,  0.,  in  Dec.,  1841,  after  it 
became  apparent  that  no  hope  was  to  be  expected  from 
President  Tyler  or  (he  old  Whig  party  in  the  direction  of 
anti-slavery.  Other  conventions  were  held  at  Buffalo,  Cin- 
einnati.  and  Columbus  in  1843,  1845,  1847,  and  1848,  re- 
sulting in  the  latter  year  in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van 
Uuren  and  Charles  Francis  Adams  as  the  candidates  of  the 
Free-Soil  party  for  President  and  Vice-Presidcnt.  Mr. 
Chase  was  the  moving  spirit  in  these  conventions.  Ho 
presided  over  the  last,  and  drew  up  the  platform  of  prin- 
ciples and  policy  which  it  adopted.  Most  absorbing  and 
prominent  among  these,  at  this  time,  was  that  of  prevent- 
ing the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  now  Territories. 

Mr.  Chase  was  originally  a  Whig,  but  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  great  object  of  crushing  slavery  and  the  political  forces 
which  supported  it,  he  allied  himself  to  any  party  that,  for 
the  time  being,  would  further  his  aims.  On  the  22d  of 
Feb.,  1849,  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  U.  S.  by  the 
Democrats,  including  the  Free-Soil  section  of  the  party. 
During  his  senatorial  term,  from  1849  to  Mar.,  1855,  oc- 
curred those  great  debates  in  Congress  upon  the  question 
of  extending  slavery  into  the  new  Territories,  California, 
New  Mexico,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  which  resulted  in  the 
Compromise  acts  of  1850  and  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise.  These  acts  produced  a  state  of  feeling  in 
the  Northern  States  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
Republican  party.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Chase 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  debates  referred  to,  and  he  was 
always  noted  for  the  frankness  with  which  he  declared  his 
sentiments  on  the  questions  at  issue.  They  were  the  same 
which  he  had  always  maintained — that  slavery  was  local 
and  exceptional,  sustained  only  by  local  laws,  and  that  all 
new  territory  was  free  territory  by  the  laws  of  nature  and 
the  principles  of  American  government,  and  could  only 
be  made  slave  territory  by  usurpation  and  wrong;  and  that 
only  the  original  States,  who  had  entered  into  the  consti- 
tutional compact,  were  bound  to  render  up  fugitive  slaves, 
and  then  only  after  such  proceedings  had  as  they  ini^ht. 
deem  just  and  reasonable  for  preventing  illegal  seizures 
and  detentions.  He  failed  to  carry  his  measures  in  Con- 
gress, but  the  result  in  after  years  showed  the  sagacity  with 
which  he  comprehended  the  entire  situation.  He  lived  to 
see  the  fulfilment  of  his  predictions  and  the  consumma- 
tion of  his  most  cherished  hopes. 

In  Oct.,  1855,  he  was  elected  governor  of  Ohio,  and  re- 
elected  in  1857.  In  1860  he  was  a  prominent  candidate 
for  the  presidency  before  the  Republican  convention  which 
nominated  Mr.  Lincoln.  In  the  following  session  of  the 
Ohio  legislature  he  was  again  chosen  Senator  of  the  U.  S., 
but  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat  in  Mar.,  1861,  when  ho  was 
nominated  by  President  Lincoln  as  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, upon  the  duties  of  which  position  he  immediately  en- 
tered. 

The  period  of  civil  war  that  ensued  rendered  his  duties 
as  financial  minister  of  the  government  most  important 
and  arduous;  and  it  is  almost  universally  conceded  that 
he  discharged  them  with  pre-eminent  ability  and  success. 
He  found  the  treasury  empty  and  the  government  credit 
below  par.  But  he  inaugurated  measures  which  met  the 
pro-ing  demands  of  a  gigantic  war.  amounting  to  six  or 
seven  hundred  millions  per  annum,  and  stimulated  the  in- 
dustrial energies  nf  the  country.  These  measures  cannot 
]>••  examined  in  detail.  They  belong  to  the  history  of  that 
struggle.  A  cardinal  principle  kept  in  view  was,  to  issue 
a  Hiinici*Mii  amount  of  such  securities  and  notes  as  would 
furnish  a  currency  that  would  enable  the  people  to  meet 
their  engagements  and  avoid  bankruptcy.  This  kept  them 
in  heart,  and  kept  every  branch  of  industry  in  constant 
activity.  It  obviated  those  commercial  crises  which  are  the 
usual  consequences  of  such  wars.  This  financial  policy 
was  largely  due  to  the  recommendations  of  Secretary  Cha>t'-. 
although  able  finsinciers  in  Congress  and  out  gave  him 
wise  and  energetic  co-operation. 

One  of  the  measures  resorted  to,  which  should  be  noticed 


as  exciting  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress,  was  the  issue  by  the  government,  in 
Feb..  |sii:J,  niVurroncy  notes  which  were  made  a  legal  ten- 
der in  the  payment  of  debts.  It  is  due  to  Secretary  Chase 
to  say  that  whilst  he  recommended  the  issue  of  the  notes, 
the  making  them  a  tender  originated  in  Congress,  though 
acquiesced  in  by  him.  Another  measure  of  permanent  im- 
portance to  the  country  was  the  estabUflbment,  in  Feb., 
1803,  of  a  national  banking  system,  by  which  all  notes  is- 
sued were  to  be  based  on  funded  bonds  of  the  government 
of  equal  or  greater  amount.  This  system  was  entirely 
originated  by  Secretary  Chase,  and  will  probably  be  regard- 
ed as  one  of  his  greatest  achievements  lor  the  benefit  of  his 
country.  He  hoped  that  it  would  effectually  abolish  a  re- 
sort to  State  bank  issues  of  paper  currency,  which,  it  ia 
known,  he  latterly  regarded  as  bills  of  credit  within  the 
meaning  and  prohibition  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Chase  resigned  the  secretaryship  of  the  Treasury  in 
the  last  of  June,  1864,  and  on  the  Oth  of  Dec.  following  he  was 
appointed  chief-justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  V .  S., 
in  place  of  Chief-Justice  Tancy.  The  duties  of  his  new 
office  were  no  less  important  to  the  country  than  those 
which  he  resigned.  Many  of  the  momentous  questions 
which  arose  out  of  the  issues  of  the  war  had  to  be  ultimate- 
ly adjudicated  by  the  high  tribunal  over  which  he  was  call- 
ed to  preside — questions  affecting  vast  private  interests  and 
the  future  stability  of  the  government.  It  was  the  singu- 
lar fortune  of  Chief-Justice  Chase  that  he  bore  a  conspicu- 
ous and  leading  part  not  only  in  the  great  political  move- 
ment which  brought  on  the  American  civil  war  and  abolished 
slavery,  but  in  the  successful  conduct  of  that  war,  and  in 
the  final  settlement  of  the  constitutional  issues  and  changes 
to  which  it  gave  rise.  The  status  and  reconstruction  of  the 
Southern  States;  the  rights  of  their  citizens,  personal  and 
political;  the  constitutionality  of  nets  of  Congress  and  of 
the  executive  in  various  matters  during  the  impulses  and 
excitements  of  the  war  ;  the  construction  of  those  import- 
ant amendments  to  the  Constitution  which  were  necessitated 
by  the  event  of  the  contest, — these  were  among  the  subjects 
upon  which  the  Supreme  Court  was  called  to  decide.  As 
presiding  officer  of  the  court  and  as  a  constitutional  judge, 
the  chief-justice  fully  met  the  duties,  responsibilities,  and 
the  dignity  of  his  high  position.  But  his  long  service  in 
political  life  and  absence  from  the  bar  induced  him  to  lean 
largely  upon  the  experience  of  the  other  members  of  the 
bench  in  matters  of  technical  law.  In  every  case  of  pub- 
lic consequence  depending  upon  constitutional  or  funda- 
mental principles  he  exhibited  the  same  largeness  of  mind 
which  characterized  his  entire  career.  His  opinions  on 
some  questions  have  been  criticised  as  exhibiting  a  leaning 
against  the  Federal  government  and  its  authority,  in  which 
as  an  executive  officer  he  had  taken  so  large  a  part.  For 
example,  on  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
legal-tender  notes  he  changed  his  opinion,  and  held  them 
unconstitutional.  But  it  is  fairly  due  to  him  to  accept  his 
own  explanation,  that  he  assented  to  the  law  as  a  pressing 
necessity  when  passed,  but  subsequent  reflection  convinced 
him  that  he  was  mistaken.  His  opinions  are  churactcrimi 
by  great  clearness  and  ehasteness  of  style,  and  may  bo 
cited  as  models  of  juridical  composition.  They  ever  betrayed 
the  fine  scholar  and  the  practised  writer. 

In  1868  he  was  called  upon,  as  chief-justice,  to  preside 
over  the  Senate  pending  the  impeachment  and  trial  of 
President  Johnson — the  only  instance  of  such  a  trial  in  the 
history  of  the  Federal  government. 

In  June,  1870,  he  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  from  the 
effects  of  which  he  labored  more  or  less  till  his  death.  Ho 
attended  the  regular  terms  of  court  commencing  in  Dec., 
1871,  and  Dec.,  1872,  and  whilst  his  mind  still  remained 
clear  and  his  logical  powers  unimpaired,  his  powerful 
frame  was  much  enfeebled,  and  his  general  appearance  in- 
dicated that  his  tenure  of  life  was  by  a  slender  thread.  He 
died  in  the  city  of  New  York  May  7, 1873,  in  the  sixty-sixth 
year  of  his  age. 

JOSEPH  P.  BRADLEY,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

Chase  (S.urrKL),an  American  judge,  born  in  Somerset 
co.,  Md.,  April  17,  1741.  He  was  a  delegate  in  Congress 
from  1771  to  1 77S,  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. In  1796  he  became  an  associate  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  1T.  S.  He  was  impeached  in  1804  for 
misdemeanor  in  the  conduct  of  several  political  trials,  but 
was  acquitted  by  the  Senate.  John  Randolph  w;is  one  of 
the  instigators  and  managers  of  this  impeachment.  Judge 
Chase  died  June  19,  1811. 

Chase  (THOMAS),  a  brother  of  Pliny  Earle  Chase,  no- 
tii-cd  above,  was  born  at  Worcester  June  Ifi,  1827.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  with  high  honors  in  1848.  He  served 
as  tutor  and  Latin  professor  at  Harvard  for  three  years 
He  visited  Europe  in  iSJ.'l-j,^,  and  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed  (in 
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1855)  professor  nf  philology    and    of  classic    literature  at 

lla\erf»rd  College,  lie  hits  published.  I.e. ides  other  works, 
excellent  editions  nf  Virgil,  Horace,  :nnl  Livy.  and  a  Yol- 
umo  entitled  •'  Hellas."  ii  description  of  his  |n<r>initil  ob- 
servations in  c; recce  in  IS62. 

Chase  I  WILLIAM  II.).     Sec  Ai-i-Kxmx. 

Chun  idi m  [  llch.  for  "  saints  "].  ;i  name  applied  among 
(lie  ancient  Jens  to  a  cuct  of  pietists  who  originally  aimed 
at  Htrict  ceremonial  purity  under  tin-  .Mosaic  law,  warmly 
cspoii-in.,'  1 1  ic, -a  use  ot  th.'  .Maceahci  s.  iiinl  oppo.-ing  I  In-  1 1  i-l 
Icnmng  tend, -ncies  of  some  of  their  fellow-Israchlcs.  Some 
writers  believe  that  the  F.-scncs,  Pharisees,  and  other  strict 
followers  of  the  Law  all  sprang  from  the  Chasi.lim,  but 
that  til"  mime  was  finally  taken  b\  a  moderate  parly, 
wh<i  receive. I  the  tradition-  a-  of  e,|iuil  authority  with  the 

Law.      In    reeent    limes   the   na is  applied   ton  • 

Jews  who  sprang  up  in  Poland   in  the  eighteenth  cenlnry, 

iiinl  who  ami  ;ii  a  restoruli f  the  ancient  piety  of  their 

nation.  Their  ceremonial  is  extremely  formal.  Their  pecu- 
liar invstieal  :iml  ealialistie  doctrines  Bud  customs  are  re- 
pudiated hv  the  iirtlimliix  .lews.  They  are  now  eliielly  fouii'l 
in  Kastcrn  Kuropc.  (  Sec  .iKWislI  SKITS,  by  I'luu  .  F.  Ani.Kll.) 

Cha'sinK,  or  Km-ha'sing,  the  art  of  working  raise.l 
figures  in  metal  ;  the  art  of  cmlio.-sini:  or  making  metallic 
I. a-  relief-.  Much  chasing  is  .lone  by  tilling  the  rMMl  to  I.e 
chased  with  a  composition  of  pilch,  ami  then  hammering 
with  a  point  and  chisel  on  the  outside.  ( 'losel y  ci.nneete.l 
with  chasing  is  the  art  of  stamping  with  a  punch  from  the 
inside,  a  very  ancient  art.  Phidias  and  oilier  uneieiit  (ireck 
nrtists  practised  the  art  of  chasing  on  statues  which  were 
formed  of  ivory  and  gold.  Cellini's  chasing  ranks  with 
the  best  ever  made.  As  an  art  it  is  chiefly  practised  in 
Kuropc  and  the  Mast. 

Chus'ka,  11  post-village,  capital  of  Carver  CO.,  Minn., 
in  a  township  of  its  own  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Minnesota  l!i\er.  ',\'2  miles  W.  S.  U".  of  St.  I'aiil,  and  on 
the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  and  the  Ha-lings  and  Da- 
kota It.  Its.  The  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  Cii\  It.  It.  passes  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  It  has  one  weekly  news- 
paper. Total  pop.  847. 

Cha§les  (MiniKL),  a  French  geometer,  born 
at  Kpevnon  No\.  1"..  IT'.'o.  In  a  ••  .Memoir  on 
Two  tioncral  Principles  of  the  'uality 

and  lloiinigraphy,"  he   established  the  l.a- 
new  theory  ot  conic  sections.     He  beeainc  ill  184tt 
professor  of  the  higher  geometry  in  the  Faeuli\ 
of  Sciences.    Paris,       lie  extended  and    simplilied 

MT*nJ    impoitant    theories   of    pure   geometry. 
Among  his  works  is   "History   of  Arithmetic" 

(  I  Si;;  I.  a"  Treatise  on  Higher  (iconic!  r\  " 

and  "Treatise  on  Conic  Sections"  (1865  leg.). 

Chasles  (  VICTOII  KiriMiEMiox  PIIH.AIIKTK),  a 
French  journalist  and  author,  and  professor  of 
foreign  literature  at  the  College  of  France,  born 
Got.  8,  IT'.'1.',  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer  by  his 
father,  a  prominent  democratic  journalist  of  the 
Revolution,  lie  went  to  England,  where  he  as- 
sisted Vaipy  in  his  editions  of  the  classics,  and 
afterwards  studied  in  (ierman\.  He  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  "Journal  dcs  Debats,"  the  "  Kevue 
des  Deu\  Mondes,"  and  many  other  journals, 
and  made  admirable  translations  for  the  "  Revue 
liritanniqiio."  Died  Aug.  3,  1873. 

t  li:i»sr|i>ii|i-  l.unliilt,  a  French  statesman, 
born  May  is.  ISO.'i,  at  Alessandria,  in  Italy,  was  maitre  de 
reijuefcs  during  the  reign  of  Charles  X.,  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  councillor  of  state  under  Louis 
Philippe.  He  became  in  181'.)  member  of  the  legislature, 
in  1S.'»1  minister  of  the  navy,  in  Is.v.i  minister  of  the  colo- 
nies, in  LSli^'  senator,  and  in  Isii'.i  president  of  the  ministry 
which  was  to  carrv  out  the  liberal  promises  of  the  imperial 
message  of  July  12,  1809.  Died  Mur.  :.".>,  1873. 

Cliussepot.  a  breech-loading  rifle  musket,  which  takes 
its  name  from  its  inventor.  Antoine  Alphonse  Chas<cp»l.  a 

French  officer  and  inspector  ot  'arms,  wh t'n-t  model  wa- 

brought  out  in  1SI>:!.  It  has  been  since  repeatedly  im- 
proved. This  musket  has  attracted  much  attention  in  con- 
s.  ,|tience  of  iis  use  by  the  French  in  the  recent  war  with 
(iermunv.  The  chassepot  belongs  lo  the  same  class  with 
the  lierlmin  needle  .run,  having  in  its  cartridge  a  mass  of 
fulminating  material,  which  is  exploded  by  mean-  of  a 
needle  thrust  into  it  along  the  axi-  of  the  bore.  .Military 
critics  have  ,,l,jeeled  to  the  chas-cpot  that  it  is  too  light  and 
e,  too  expensive,  too  easily  fouled  by  the  powder  and 
the  fulminate,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  clean  it  properly. 
The  more  recent  forms  of  it  are  free  from  some  of  these 
objections. 

Chasseur,  n  French  word  signifying  a  "hunter."  a 
"sportsman,"  the  name  of  certain  light  troops  in  the  French 


army  who  arc  distinguished  an  good  marksmen.  There  are 
chasseurs  both  among  the  infantry  and  eiualry.  In  the 
Austrian  army  are  similar  troop-  called  ./<ty</«.  Tin-  light 
troops  w  hieh  fought  under  tiliril.iil.il  in  1  -.,'.'  and  1  XM'  were 
called  1'ni-i-iiit'u-i  'lit  M/fi — i.e.  "hunters  of  the  Alps." 

Chasseurs  df  VincriiiiCH  it  one  of  the  names  giv,.n 

to  a    taiiion-   p-    in   the   Fn  neh   army.     About   th. 

.-.lien  certain  improvement.-  had  I. ecu  made  in  the 
French  rifle. 'the  duke  of  Orleans  ordered  the  formation  of 
a  company  of  ritlemen  armed  with  the  new  rille  ;  they  were 
i  Yinceunes.  They  J.i.atd  so  etti.-ienl  that  in 
I  -  '.-  a  whole  battalion  wasorgani/ed,  which  was  called  in- 
differently the  tirailleurs  (sharpshooters)  or  chasseurs  de 
Vincennes. 

Chnstellux,  de  (Kmv,-"'-  J«AX),  M.mgnn,  a  French 
general  and  writer,  horn  in  I'an-  in  I7".l.  He  wrote  an 
••  F.ssay  on  Public  Iliippine.-s  "  (1772),  which  was  highly 
commended  hv  Voltaire,  and  became  in  177.'  a  m>  m 
the  French  Acadcmv.  A-  major-general  under  Hocham- 
beaii  he  fought  for  the  I.  S.  (I7MI-S2).  He  was  a 
friend  of  \\a-hingioti  and  .leffcison.  Among  his  works  \» 
•'  Travels  in  North  America  "  (2  vols.,  1786).  Died  in  1788. 

Chas'uble  [Lat.  <'n*,il,nlit  or  ••««M/H],  the  uppermost 
garment  worn  by  priests  in  the  Human  Catholic  Church 
when  robed  for  the  mass.  It  was  called  also  "the 
incut,"  and  under  that  name  seems  occasionally  to  have 
been  used  in  the  English  Church  after  the  Reformation. 
Originally  it  covered  the  priest  from  head  to  foot,  like  a 
little  house,  whence  some  writers  think  it  had  its  name  of 

.  and    in    this   shape   it  is  still  worn  in  the  < 
Church.     It  is  made  of  velvet,  is  of   an  elliptical  shape. 
with  a  hole  in  the  middle  for  ihe  head  ;  it  has  no  ulcens. 
It  has  two  parts,  one  hanging  down  before;  another,  on 
which  a  cross  is  embroidered,  banging  down  behind. 

Chat  (.S'«j  '" •"'•>  .  a  genus  of  small  birds  of  the  very 
numerous  family  Syhiada',  distinguished  by  a  bill  slightly 
depressed  and  widened  at  the  base.  They  have  rather 
longer  legs  than  most  of  the  family.  They  are  lively  birds, 
flitting  about  with  incessant  and  rapid  motion  in  pursuit 
of  the  insects  on  which  they  chiefly  feed.  They  are  found 


Whinchat. 


in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia.  Three  species 
are  British — the  stoncchat,  whinchat,  and  wheatcar.  The 

yellow -breasted  chat  of  the  t'.  S.  (lelerin  jm/t/ijlotta)  ii  a 
larger  bird,  and  belongs  to  the  family  Turdidte. 

Chateaubriand,  dc  (Fmsy'is  Anii-siK).  Visrorjrr, 
a  celebrate. I  French  author  and  diplomatist,  born  of  a  noble 
family  at  Saint  Malo  Sept.  14,  1769.  Ho  studied  the  an- 
oient'languages  at  Dol  and  Rcnnes,  and  was  destined  for 
the  Church,  but  he  preferred  other  pursuits.  Impelled  i.v 
a  love  of  adventure,  he  visited  the  I.  S.  in  17!H.  Having 
traversed  the  primeval  forests  of  the  South,  and  studied  the 
nature  and  life  of  the  aborigines,  he  found  there  the  inspir- 
.iirce  of  a  new  and  romantic  literature.  He  returned 
in  ITU'.'  to  France,  where  he  married  Mademoiselle  do 
I.avigne.  The  -aim-  year  he  joined  the  royalist  emigrants 
who  had  taken  arms  to  light  against  the  dominant  party  ; 
he  was  wounded  at  Thionville.  :  D  an  exile  in 

England,  lie  passed  nearly  eight  years  in  England  in  ex- 
treme poverty,  and  during  tills  period  wrote  several  works. 
In  1SOH  he  returned  to  France,  and  began  to  write  for  the 
••  Mcrenrc  de  Fi  ancc."  lie  published  in  1  sol  "Atala."  a  ro- 
mance, tin-  scene  of  which  is  laid  amonirlhe  American  abo- 
rigines. It  excited  much  admiration.  His  "  tieniii-  ot  Chris- 
tianity "(  I  MI2  i  promoted  the  revival  of  a  religious  spirit  in 
French  society,  then  recoiling  from  the  skeptical  theories 
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of  the  He-volution.  In  1800  and  1807  he  travelled  in  Greece, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Palestine.  He  published  in  ISO1.)  a  jimse 
epic  entitled  "  The  Martyrs,  or  the  Triumph  of  the  Christian 
Religion,"  and  in  1S1 1  his  "  Itinerary  from  Paris  to  Jeru- 
salem." He  was  admitted  into  the  French  Academy  in 
1811.  In  1814  he  expressed  his  implaeahl"  enmity  to  Na- 
poleon in  an  eloquent  pamphlet  entitled  "  Bonaparte  and 
the  Bourbons."  After  the  restoration  of  181.")  he  acted 
with  the  rovalists,  neranii1  a  p<  er  of  France,  and  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Merlin  in  1S20.  In  1*22  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  court  of  St.  .lames.  He  was  appointed  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs  in  182:!,  but  was  removed  by  the 
agency  of  Villele  in  June,  1824.  He  afterwards  acted  with 
the  liberal  opposition,  and  wrote  articles  against  the  Villele 
ministry,  which  were  inserted  in  the  "  Journal  des  Debats." 
In  1828  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Home  by  Martignac, 
but  he  resigned  when  Polignac  became  prime  minister  in 
1829.  His  sympathy  for  the  Bourbons  wns  so  strong  that 
he  refused  to  swear  allegiance  to  Louis  Philippe  in  1830. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  lived  in  retirement,  and 
•;ated  intimately  with  the  accomplished  Madame  Re- 
camicr.  Among  his  works  is  an  interesting  autobiogra- 
phy called  "  Mfirnoircs  d'Oiitre-Tombe"  (1849-50,  12  vols.). 
He  died  July  4,  1848.  He  had  a  poetical  imagination,  and 
a  superior  talent  for  describing  natural,scencry.  (See  VIL- 
I.KMAIX,  "Chateaubriand,  sa  Vie,  ses  Ecrits  et  son  Influ- 
ence," 1858;  COUNT  DE  MARCEI.I.TS,  '-Chateaubriand  et 
son  Temps,"  1859;  SOIIMON  MARIN,  "  Histoire  dc  la  Vic  et 
des  Ouvrages  de  Chateaubriand,"  1833;  SAINTE-BEUVE, 
"Causeries  du  lundi,"  tome  i.  and  ii.) 

Chateaudnn,  a  handsome  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Eure-et-Loir,  is  on  the  river  Loir,  28  miles  S.  S. 
W.  of  Chartrcs.  It  has  an  old  castle  of  the  tenth  century, 
a  communal  college,  a  public  library,  and  manufactures  of 
blankets.  Out.  18,  1870,  the  town  was  stormed  and  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  Germans.  Pop.  0781. 

Chatcaugay,  a  county  of  Quebec  (Dominion  of  Can- 
ada), bordering  on  New  York.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W. 
by  the  Chateaugay  River.  Capital,  Sainte-Martine.  Pop. 
lii.tOO. 

Chateaugay,  a  post-village  of  Franklin  CO.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  Chateaugay  River  and  on  the  western  division  of  the 
Vermont  Central  R.  R.,  73  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Ogdens- 
burg.  It  has  a  newspaper,  and  manufactures  of  lumber, 
starch,  butter,  cheese,  etc.  Pop.  of  Chateaugay  township, 
2971.  A.  N.  MERCHANT,  PROP.  "STAR." 

Chateau-Gontier,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
Mayenne,  on  the  river  Mayenne,  here  crossed  by  a  stone 
bridge,  18  miles  S.  of  Laval.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen 
and  woollen  fabrics.  Pop.  7304. 

Chateau-Renard,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
Bouchcs-du-Khonc,  near  the  Durance,  17  miles  N.  E.  of 
Aries.  Pop.  5409. 

Chateauroux,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  Indre,  is  in  an  extensive  plain  on  the  river 
Indre,  02  miles  S.  E.  of  Tours.  It  has  a  castle  built  in  the 
tenth  century,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  and  a  society  of 
arts ;  also  manufactures  of  wool,  cotton,  cutlery,  paper, 
hats,  and  hosiery.  Nearly  2000  persons  are  employed  here 
in  the  manufacture  of  strong  woollen  fabrics.  Good  iron 
is  found  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  17,101. 

Chateau-Thierry,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
Aisne,  on  the  river  Marne,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  about 
60  miles  by  railway  E.  N.  E.  of  Paris.  It  is  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  vast  castle  built  by 
Charles  Martel  for  Thierry  IV.  It  was  the  native  place 
of  the  great  poet  Lafontaine,  to  whom  a  marble  monument 
has  been  here  erected.  Pop.  6519. 

Chntel  (FuitiMNAXi)  FRANCOIS),  a  French  priest,  was 
born  in  1795  at  Gannat,  became  a  priest  in  1818,  renounced 
the  communion  of  Rome  in  1830,  and  founded  in  1831  the 
"  French  Unitarian  Church,"  the  fundamental  principle  of 
which  was  to  recognize  nothing  but  the  law  of  nature. 
The  church  of  Chatel  in  Paris  was  closed  by  the  police  in 
is  12,  revived  in  1848,  and  again  closed  in  1852.  Died  in 
18S7. 

ChiUellerault,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
Vicnne,  on  the  river  Vienne,  18  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Poitiers. 
It  is  near  the  railway  from  Tours  to  Bordeaux.  It  has  a 
handsome  stone  l.ridge,  an  old  castle,  a  theatre,  an  ex- 
change, and  hospital;  also  important  manufactures  of 
cutlery,  and  a  large  trade  in  millstones,  wines,  etc.  Here 
is  a  national  manufactory,  of  swords  and  bayonets.  The 
Scottish  dukes  of  Hamilton  derive  from  this  place  the  title 
of  duke  of  Chatelherault,  which  was  given  by  King  Henry 
II.  to  James  Hamilton  in  1549.  Pop.  14,278. 

Chat'field,  a  post-village  of  Fillmorc  co.,  Minn.,  near 
Root  River,  about  35  miles  W.8.  W.  of  Winona.  It  has 


an  academy  and  one  newspaper-office.     Pop.  of  Chatfield 
township,  1001. 

Chatfield,  a  post-township  of  Crawford  co.,  0.  P.  1247. 

Chat'ham,  a  fortified  town,  river-port,  and  naval  ar- 
senal of  England,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  on  tltr  right 
bank  of  the  Medway,  and  30  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  London. 
The  river  here  begins  to  expand  into  an  estuary.  Chat- 
ham is  defended  by  several  forts  or  castles  crowning  the 
adjacent  heights,  by  which  it  is  flanked  on  the  S.  ami  K. 
It  derives  its  importance  from  its  naval  and  military  es- 
tablishments, which  arc  separated  from  the  town  and  the 
country  by  a  line  of  fortifications  which  are  considered  the 
best  in  England,  except  those  of  Portsmouth.  Here  aro 
a  military  hospital,  barracks  for  infantry,  marines,  artil- 
lery, and  engineers,  and  magazines,  storehouses,  and  depols 
on  a  large  scale.  Chatham  has  also  one  of  the  largest 
royal  shipbuilding  establishments  in  the  kingdom.  The 
dockyard  is  nearly  a  mile  long,  and  contains  several  build- 
ing slips  and  wet-docks,  sufficiently  capacious  for  the 
largest  ships.  Connected  with  it  arc  extensive  saw-mills, 
forges,  and  a  metal-mill  which  produces  copper  sheets, 
copper  bolts,  etc.  In  1067  the  Dutch  admiral  l)e  Kuylrr 
sailed  up  the  Medway  and  burned  pome  shipping  at  Chat- 
ham. Pop.  in  1871,  44,135. 

Chatham,  a  county  of  Georgia,  bordering  on  the  At- 
lantic. Area,  358  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
E.  by  the  Savannah  River,  and  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Ogee- 
chee.  The  surface  is  level :  the  soil  is  sandy  and  partly 
sterile,  but  that  which  is  near  the  rivers  is  fertile.  Corn 
and  rice  are  the  staple  crops.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Cen- 
tral K.  R.,  the  Savannah  and  Charleston  R.  R.,  and  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  R.  R.  Capital,  Savannah.  Pop.  41,279. 

Chatham,  a  county  in  Central  North  Carolina.  Area, 
700  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Haw  and  Deep 
rivers,  which  in  the  S.  E.  part  unite  to  form  the  Cape  Fear 
River.  The  surface  is  diversified  :  the  soil  is  fertile.  Grain, 
wool,  live-stock,  cotton,  and  tobacco  arc  raised.  Iron  ores 
abound.  Coal-mines  have  been  opened  near  Deep  River. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Western  R.  R.  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  Raleigh  and  Augusta  R.  R.  Capital,  Pittsborough. 
Pop.  19,723. 

Chatham ,  a  port  of  entry  of  Northumberland  co.,  New 
Brunswick,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Miramichi,  0  miles 
below  Newcastle,  has  a  heavy  trade  in  lumber  and  salmon, 
several  steam-mills  and  foundries,  is  lighted  with  gas,  and 
is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  It  has  one  weekly 
paper.  Pop.  of  census  sub-district  in  1871,  4203. 

Chatham,  a  post-town  of  Ontario  (Dominion  of  Can- 
ada), capital  of  Kent  co.,  on  the  river  Thames,  and  on  the 
Great  Western  R.  R.,  45  miles  E.  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  11 
miles  N.  of  Lake  Erie.  It  has  a  court-house,  five  chuivli». 
two  weekly  papers,  an  extensive  trade  in  lumber,  wood, 
potash,  tobacco,  soap,  and  pork,  and  has  extensive  manu- 
factures of  iron  castings,  machinery,  and  woollen  goods. 
Pop.  in  1871,  5873. 

Chatham,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Middlesex 
co.,  Conn.,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Connecticut  River,  about 
'2.~>  miles  N.  E.  of  New  Haven.  Here  arc  cobalt-mines  and 
manufactures  of  sleigh-bells,  etc.  Total  pop.  2771. 

Chatham,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Sangamon 
co..  111.  The  village  is  on  the  St.  Louis  Alton  and  Chicago 
R.  R.,  10  miles  S.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  1400. 

Chatham,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Barnstablc 
co.,  Mass.,  on  the  ocean,  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  Cape 
Cod,  about  80  miles  S.  E.  of  Boston.  It  has  a  fair  harbor, 
and  is  resorted  to  as  a  summer  residence.  There  are  four 
churches,  good  public  schools,  and  one  newspaper.  It  lias 
two  lighthouses,  lat.  41°  40'  15"  N.,  Ion.  69°  56'  30"  W. 
Pop.  of  township.  2411. 

B.  D.  GIFFOKD,  En.  CHATHAM  "MONITOR." 

Chatham,  a  post-township  of  Wrightco.,  Minn.  Pop. 
101. 

Chatham,  a  township  of  Carroll  co.,  N.  II.     Pop.  445. 

Chatham,  a  post-village  of  Morris  co.,  N.  J.,  near  the 
Passaic  Riverand  on  the  Morris  and  Essex  R.  R..  20  miles  W. 
of  New  York.  On  the  Passaic  River  there  arc  several  mills. 
The  township  of  Chatham  has  an  academy,  and  contains 
the  important  village  of  Madison.  Pop.  of  township.  3715. 

Chatham,  a  post-township  of  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y., 
contains  villages  called  CHATHAM  CENTRE  and  CHATHAM 
VII.I.AOK  (which  see).  Chatham  post-office  and  station  is 
on  the  Harlem  Extension  R.  R.,  132  miles  N.  of  New  York. 
Pop.  of  township,  4372. 

Chatham,  a  township  of  Medina  co.,  0.     Pop.  980. 

Chatham,  a  township  of  Tioga  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1575. 

Chatham,  a  township  of  Pittsylvania  co.,  Va.  Pop. 
4202. 
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Chatham  (WILLIAM  1'itt),  KARL  OK,  one  of  the  most 

distinguished  of  English  statesmen,  born  Nov.  15,  170S,  and 
educated  at  I J  in  and  Oxford,  was  tha«on  of  Robert  1'itt.  n 
country  jo-ntlemim,  and  grandson  of  a  colonial  governor. 
After  travelling  on  the  Continent  he  entered  the  army  as  a 
cornel  in  i In-  Blues,  and  »oon  after,  in  K:i.<,  win  returned 
to  Parliament  from  Old  Saruin,  a  family  borough,  lie  had 
shown  remarkable  promise  in  his  studies,  und  in  the  llou-e 
of  Commons  he  soon  became  prominent,  engaging  in  the 
fierce  opposition  to  the  Walpole  government  headed  hv  ihe 
prince  of  Wales,  an<i  enil.iltrrcd  by  a  quarrel  between  the 
prince  :ilul  the  King.  1'pon  the  full  of  tile  \Valpole  admin- 
istration, Ilie  king,  notwithstanding  a  strong  personal  dis- 
like, saw  Lest  lo  give  I'itt  an  office,  and  in  1746  he  was 
made  treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  then  paymaster-general, 
nii'l  in  I ".).'»,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Seven  War-' 
war,  nfter  the  resignation  of  Fox,  he  became  the  head  .of 
the  government,  with  tho  nominal  title  of  secretary  of  state. 
'•s  for  the  reorganization  of  the  army  and  navy 
were  opposed  by  the  king,  hut  upon  his  resignation  he  was 
recalled.  :nul  pursued  his  plans  against  the  Kreneh  vig- 
orously, aiding  Frederick  the  Great,  capturing  Canada 
through  Wolfe,  ami  improving  the  navy  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  French  were  driven  from  the  seas.  After  theacces- 
sion  of  George  III.  in  1761,  Pitt's  energetic  military  mea- 
sures were  opposed  by  the  growing  influence  of  the  Torie-. 
and  a  peace  was  negotiated  unwillingly  by  I'itt,  whose  min- 
istry suon  afterwards  went  out.  I'itt  remained  in  the  op- 
po-ition  until  17i'<>.  His  heiilth  was  tieeoine  feeble ;  he  nev- 
crihele.--  romliaied  /.ealously  the  more  obnoxious  acts  of 
Ilute's  government,  and  upon  its  defeat  in  1766  was  de- 
sired  to  form  a  cabinet,  in  which  he  chose  for  himself  tin- 
unimportant  office  of  privy  seal,  with  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  now  ministry  was  weak  and  inefficient,  and 
after  it,  went  out  in  176S,  Lord  Chatham  never  again  held 
office.  When  the  war  for  American  independence  began, 
he,  though  sinking  under  tho  infirmities  of  age,  called  back 
all  liis  great  [lowers  of  eloquence  to  oppose  the  cruel  and 
oppressive  measures  which  wore  put  in  practice  against  tho 
n:  when,  in  177*.  the  timid  policy  of  the  duke 
of  Richmond  was  gaining  ground  in  the  legislature,  which 
favored  peace  with  France  and  a  recognition  of  the  Amer- 
ican States,  1'itt,  feeble,  pate,  and  dying,  arose  in  the 
House  of  Lords  and  summoned  his  fleeting  power-  lo 
denounce  this  course  of  weakness  and  shame  so  eloquent- 
ly that  the  measure  was  defeated.  He  sank  back  in  a  swoon 
at  the  close  of  his  appeal,  and  four  days  afterwards,  April 
11,  1778,  he  died. 

Lord  Chatham's  character  was  above  reproach,  and 
throughout  his  life  his  actions  were  impelled  by  deep  pa- 
triotic feelings.  Tho  effects  of  his  extraordinary  eloquence 
were  enhanced  by  his  tall  and  stately  form  and  dignified 
bearing.  His  speeches,  which  wore  composed  in  a  vigorous, 
eloquent,  idiomatic  English  style,  have  only  been  partially 
preserved  in  the  "Chatham  Papers,"  4  vols.,  1H38— 40.  (See 
F.  THACKERAY,  "Life  of  Chatham,"  2  vols.,  1827.) 

J.  THOMAS. 

Chatham  Centre,  a  post-village  of  Columbia  co., 
X.  i  ..  on  the  I'.ostou  and  Albany  R.  R.,  20  miles  S.  S.  E. 
of  Albany. 

Chatham  Four-Corners.     See  CHATHAM  VILLAGE. 

Chatham    Islands,   a  group   in   the  South   Pacific 

I  i  M  an.  <1|M'M\  ri  id  l»y  llroughtou  in  1  711 1 .  about  400  mile>  K. 
of  the  Middle  Island  of  New  Zealand.  They  are  about 
bit.  41°  S..  and  between  Ion.  177°  and  17U°  W.  Chatham 
Island,  the  largest  of  tho  group,  is  nearly  'JO  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  contains  a  large  lake.  Area,  42J  square 
miles.  The  others  are  for  the  greater  part  mere  rocks. 
Tho  soil  and  climate  are  good;  besides  tho  natives  there 
are  a  few  British  colonists.  Pop.  600. 

Chatham  Village,  or  Chatham  Four-Corners, 

a  post-village  of  Columbia  co.,  X.  Y.,  on  the  Huston  ami 
Albany  Ii.  H.  and  terminus  of  the  Hudson  anil  Chatham, 
the  Harlem,  and  the  Harlem  Extension  R.  Rs.,  2'.'  miles 
S.  K.  of  Albany.  The  name  of  the  post-office  is  Chatham 
Village.  It  has  one  newspaper-office,  a  blast  furnace,  acad- 
emy, foundry,  machine-shops,  cotton-mill,  and  two  paper- 
miils.  Pop.  1887.  C.  B.  CANFIEI.H.  PROP.  "CorRiKH." 

Chatoyant  [from  the  IV.  chat,  a  "  cat  "],  a  French  word 
nscd  in  mineralogy  lo  denote  the  changeable  or  floating  in- 
ternal light  which  is  reflected  by  certain  minerals,  and  re- 
sembles the  light,  reflected  from  the  eye  of  a  cat.  Among 
the  minerals  which  arc  chatoyant  are  adularia  ami 
.vhich  sec). 

Chatre,  La,  a  fine  old  town  of  France,  department  of 
Indre.  on  the  river  Indrc,  22  miles  S.  K.  of  Chatcauroujt. 
It  has  a  fine  church,  a  ruined  castle,  a  considerable  chestnut 
market,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  and  leather.  P.  .ih',7. 

<  hat  -  \vorlh,  the  mansion  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire, 


one  of  the  most  splendid  private  residences  in  Kngland,  is 
situated  in  Derbyshire,  on  the  river  Derwent,  '.'>  uuie-  N.  K. 
of  Hakewell.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  park  about 

t niles   in  circumference.     This  domain    was  given    by 

William  the  Conqueror  to  bin  natural  son.  William  1'everil. 
It  was  purchased  by  Sir  William  Ca\endi.-h.  who  built  here 
in  l.i,  o  a  man-ion  in  which  .Mary  queen  of  Scots  Was  con- 
lined  for  thirteen  years.  The  pn  -cut  mansion  was  built  in 
I  7 1  Mi  by  the  first  duke  of  I >c von >h ire.  It  is  nearly  a  quad- 
rangle with  an  interior  court,  and  in  ornamented  with  bal- 
ustrades and  Ionic  pillars.  The  facade  is  72U  feet  long. 
Chal>vvorth  contains  rich  collections  of  paintings,  statuary , 
iiefs,  and  books.  Here  is  a  coiner  v  a  lory  V,  hie  1 1  r 

an  acre,  is  65  feet  high,  and  has  70,000  square  feet 

of  gla>s. 

1'hntsworth,  a  township  and  post-Tillage  of  Living- 
ston co.,  III.  The  village  is  on  the  Toledo  Peoria  and  War- 
saw R.  H.,  7i>  miles  K.  of  I'coria.  It  has  one  weekly  uews- 
paper.  Pop.  999.  Pop.  of  township,  1622. 

Chattahoo'chee,a  river  of  Georgia,  rises  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  in  the  N.  K.  part  of  the  State.  It  Hows  south  west- 
ward, through  the  gold-region  of  Georgia,  to  West  Point, 
below  which  it  flows  southward  and  forms  the  boundary 
between  Georgia  and  Alabama.  At  the  S.  W.  extremity 
of  lieorgia  it  unites  with  the  Flint  River  to  form  tho  Ap- 
palachicola.  Its  len/ib  i-  estimated  at  .V.o  miles.  Small 
steamboats  can  ascend  it  to  Columbus,  which  is  about  325 
miles  from  the  Qulf  of  Mexico. 

Chattahoochce,  a  county  in  the  W.  of  Georgia. 
\i.a.  L'iO  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  tho 
(  lialtalioorhcc  Uiver,  and  on  the  X.  W.  by  I'patoy  Creek. 
The  soil  is  productive.  Corn  and  cotton  are  the  principal 

Crops.      Capital.  Cu-.-eta.      Pop.  6059. 

Chattahoochee,  a  post- village  of  Gadsden  co..  Fla., 
near  tho  junction  of  the  Flint  and  Chattnhoochce  rivers, 
and  on  the  Jacksonville  Pensacola  and  Mobile  R.  R.,  40 
miles  N.  W.  of  Tallahassee.  It  has  a  State  penitentiary. 

Chattanoo'ga,  a  city  of  Tennessee,  capital  of  Hamil- 
ton co.,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tennes- 
see River,  about  200  miles  by  water  below  Knoxville,  and 
Kid  miles  S.  E.  of  Xiishville  by  the  Nashville  and  Chatta- 
nooga R.  K.  It  is  a  terminus  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic 
H.  K.,  which  connects  it  with  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  is  the 
north-eastern  terminus  of  the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga 
R.  H..  which  extends  south-westward  295  miles  to  Meridian. 
It  is  also  a  terminus  of  the  East  Tennessee  Virginia  and 
lieorgia,  the  Cincinnati  Southern,  and  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  R.  KB.  Tho  river  is  navigable  for  steamboats 
above  and  below  this  point.  This  is  the  largest  town  of 
East  Tennessee.  It  has  three  national  banks,  two  rolling- 
mills,  a  furnace,  machine-shops  and  foundries,  a  cotton- 
factory,  water-works,  a  street  railroad,  and  fine  academies 
and  schools.  Two  daily  and  two  weekly  papers  are  issued 
here.  Coal  and  iron  are  found  in  the  adjacent  hills.  After 
the  retreat  of  Hoscerans  to  Chattanooga  from  the  battle- 
field of  Chickamauga,  Sept.,  1863,  the  Confederates  under 
Bragg  at  once  seized  the  passes  which  covered  his  line  of 
supplies  from  Bridgeport,  and,  sending  a  cavalry  force  across 
the  Tennessee  above  Chattanooga,  struck  various  points 
on  the  railroad,  making  tho  supplying  of  the  army  difficult 
and  hazardous,  (ien.  (irant  relieved  Gen.  Roseerans  in 
i  October,  and  assumed  general  command  of  the  department* 

of  the  Te sscc,  Cumberland,  and  Ohio.  Gen.  Thomas 

was  placed  in  immediate  command  of  the  department  of 
tho  Cumberland,  and  (ien.  Sherman,  who  had  been  tele- 
graphed to  bring  his  corps  up  at  once  from  Mississippi, 
was  assigned  to  the  department  of  the  Tennessee.  The 
supply  of  the  army  at  Chattanooga  being  of  the  first  im- 
portance, lien.  Grant  ordered  Hooker  with  the  Eleventh 
and  Tweltih  corps,  which  had  been  sent  from  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  to  cross  at  Bridgeport  and  menace  Bragg  with 
a  flank  attack,  while  a  force  under  W.  F.  Smith  was  to  be 
thrown  across  the  river  at  Brown's  Ferry,  a  few  miles  below 
Chattanooga,  and  secure  the  points  of  Lookout  .Mountain 
commanding  the  river.  These  operations  were  successfully 
carried  out  on  the  27th,  28th.  and  29lh  of  October,  and 
communication  restored  with  the  depot  of  supplies.  Tho 
loss  in  these  operations  for  reopening  communication  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  Tennessee,  on  the  side  of  the  V.  S.,  had 
been  about  450,  while  the  Confederate  loss  is  estimated  as 

hi-h  as   I  500. 

(ien.  Sherman's  army  was  now  coming  up,  and  on  the 
l!::d  of  November  the  movement  against  the  Confederates 
was  commenced.  Hen.  Thomas's  troops  attacked  the  Con- 
federate left  ut  2  l'.  M..  and  carried  the  first  line  of  rifle- 
pits,  which  was  held  during  the  night.  The  battle  was 
renewed  on  the  24th  along  the  whole  line.  Sherman  car- 
ried the  end  of  .Missionary  Ridge  nearly  up  to  the  nil' 
tunnel ;  Thomas  bad  strengthened  himself  in  bis  advanced 
position,  and  repelled  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
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Confederates  to  recover  their  lost  position  at  the  centre ; 
while  ll'inkor  had  been  fighting  desperately,  and  had  par- 
tially carried  Lookout  Mountain,  and  intrenched  himself 
in  a  strong  position,  the  Confederates  abandoning  the 
mountain  entirely  during  the  night.  Fighting  was  re- 
sumed at  early  dawn  of  the  25th,  continuing  until  dark. 
Missionary  Kidge,  Lookout  Mountain  top,  and  all  the  rifle- 
pits  in  Chattanooga  valley  were  now  in  possession  of  the 
U.  S.  troop?,  having  been  carried  after  a  most  desperate 
struggle.  The  Confederate  army  was  routed,  and  pursued 
bv  Sherman  and  Hooker  back  to  Georgia.  A  severe  fight 
occurred  at  Taylor's  Ridge,  near  Kinggold,  (la.,  Nov.  27, 
resulting  in  dislodging  the  Confederates,  after  which 
their  retreat  continued.  Forty  cannon  and  thousands  of 
small-arms  were  captured.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
U.  S.  forces  amounted  to  between  0000  and  7000  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing.  The  Confederate  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  is  estimated  at  2500;  in  prisoners,  6000.  The 
result  of  this  battle  cut  off  Bragg  from  communication  with 
Longstreet,  and  forced  the  latter  to  abandon  the  siege  of 
Knoxvillu  and  retreat  to  Virginia. 

This  battle  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  war,  owing  to  the  apparently  impregnable  posi- 
tion held  by  the  Confederate  army  upon  lofty  mountains. 
Pop.  6093.  ED.  CHATTANOOGA  "TIMES." 

Chat'tel  [remotely  from  the  Lat,  enpitalit,  a  man's 
"capital  "or  property],  in  law.  This  is  a  word  of  com- 
prehensive meaning,  and,  with  certain  exceptions,  includes 
all  property  of  a  personal  or  movable  nature.  The  com- 
mon law  distinguishes  between  hereditaments  on  the  one 
hand  and  chattels  on  the  other.  Though  this  distinction 
is  in  the  main  founded  on  a  difference  in  the  nature  of 
things,  the  one  being  in  general  immovable  and  the  other 
movable,  yet  it  is  in  part  arbitrary,  since  there  are  some 
things  which  are  in  their  nature  chattels,  and  yet  in  law, 
in  a  particular  case  or  for  some  special  purposes,  within  the 
rules  governing  interests  in  land.  No  one  could  deny  that 
igeons  are  in  general  movables  or  chattels,  yet  they  might 
ecome  so  connected  with  the  land  by  their  abode  in  a 
pigeon-house  as  to  descend  as  land  to  an  heir.  The  same 
remark  might  be  made  of  a  key  of  a  house,  which,  though 
in  its  owner's  pocket,  might  bo  regarded  in  law  as  part  of 
the  house  or  land.  Mr.  Austin  expresses  the  same  idea  in 
the  following  words:  "  Things  which  arc  physically  mov- 
able may  be  immovable  by  institution."  So  in  some  cases 
an  owner's  intention  may  impress  upon  a  movable  thing 
the  legal  qualities  of  an  immovable,  as  where  money  is 
directed  by  a  testator  to  be  laid  out  in  land,  it  is  for  legal 
urposes  deemed  to  be  land.  These  same  doctrines  may 
e  regarded  from  an  opposite  point  of  view,  and  that  which 
is  really  land  may  become  in  contemplation  of  law  a  chattel, 
as  where  land  is  directed  by  a  testator  to  be  sold  and  con- 
verted into  money.  Certain  temporary  interests  in  land 
are  in  law  treated  as  chattels  of  a  peculiar  nature  (chattels 
real),  such  as  leases  for  a  definite  number  of  years.  There 
is  here  no  completeness  of  classification,  and  much  time 
must  be  spent  by  a  legal  practitioner  in  acquiring  arbitrary 
distinctions,  and  particularly  in  determining  when  chattels 
attached  to  the  land  are  to  be  deemed  a  part  of  it.  The 
addition  of  machinery,  buildings,  trees,  and  shrubs  to 
land,  either  by  the  owner  or  some  stranger,  has  given  rise 
to  an  important  class  of  questions  usually  treated  under  the 
term  "  fixtures." 

Chattels  personal  are  usually  sub-divided  by  text-writers 
into  two  principal  classes:  such  as  are  in  possession  and  in 
action.  The  first  term  needs  no  special  explanation.  It 
would  include  the  common  case  of  a  movable  thing,  like  a 
watch  or  a  domestic  animal,  in  the  possession  or  under  the 
control  of  its  owner.  A  so-called  thing  in  action,  or  chose 
in  action,  is  intangible.  It  is  a  mere  right,  and  can  only 
be  made  available  or  reduced  into  possession  by  a  legal 
proceeding.  An  instance  is  a  note  or  bond,  or,  according 
to  some  authorities,  a  right  to  recover  damages  for  a  wrong 
committed.  This  classification  is  imperfect,  as  it  is  plain 
that  there  arc  some  rights  which  cannot  be  brought  within 
it ;  such  as  patents  or  copyrights,  which,  though  derived 
from  the  state  and  in  the  nature  of  monopolies,  are  con- 
sidered as  chattels.  Some  writers  would  discard  this  com- 
mon-law distinction,  and  divide  property  of  a  movable 
nature  into  corporeal  and  incorporeal.  This  is  not  satis- 
factory, for,  though  such  a  distinction  is  prevalent  in  the 
law  of  real  estate,  it  is  well  shown  by  Mr.  Austin  to  bo 
unphilosophieal.  He  advocates  a  classification  which  phi- 
losophically seems  to  lie  correet  between  those  rights  which 
can  be  affirmed  against  all  persons,  and  those  which  can 
only  be  asserted  against  particular  persons  and  those  who 
represent  them.  The  former  case  is  equivalent  to  complete 
ownership,  sueh  as  that  of  a  field  or  watch;  the  latter  is 
illustrated  by  the  rights  growing  out  of  a  contract,  or  even 
a  wrong,  as  no  one  could  claim  these  except  a  party  to 
the  contract  or  one  injured  by  the  wrong.  While  the  com- 
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prehension  of  these  distinctions  is  of  service  to  the  student 
in  tending  to  give  him  clear  conceptions  of  his  subject,  the 
old  classification  cannot  be  disregarded  by  the  practising 
lawyer,  who  is  so  bound  by  precedent  that  he  cannot  ask  a 
court  to  dismiss  from  its  view  elementary  propositions  con- 
cerning things  in  possession  and  things  in  action.  We 
would  adopt  the  words  of  Mr.  Maine,  who  gays :  "  The 
lawyers  of  all  systems  have  spared  no  pains  in  striving  to 
refer  these  classifications  to  some  intelligible  principle,  but 
the  reasons  of  the  severance  must  ever  be  vainly  sought  for 
in  the  philosophy  of  law.  They  belong  not  to  its  philo- 
sophy, but  to  its  history."  They  must  be  accepted  as  his- 
torical facts.  They  can  only  be  reduced  to  symmetry,  if  at 
all,  by  legislation.  (See,  for  further  distinctions,  PROI-KHTV, 
OwxEKSiiii",  and  TITLE.)  (Consult  ATSTIN,  "On  Juris- 
prudence," 3d  ed. ;  WILLIAMS,  "  On  Personal  Property  ;" 
SCIIUULER  on  the  same  ;  KENT'S  "Commentaries.") 

T.  W.  DWIQHT. 

Chat'terer,  a  significant  popular  name  often  given  tc 
birds  of  the  family  Ampelida1,  which  belongs  to  the  order 
Insessores  and  tribe  Dentirostrcs.  The  chatterers  have  de- 
pressed bills  like  those  of  flycatchers,  but  rather  shorter 
and  broader  in  proportion.  They  feed  chiefly  on  insects  and 
their  larva1.  Many  of  them  have  richly-colored  plumage, 
and  some  of  them  have  excellent  powers  of  song. 

Chat'terton  (THOMAS),  an  English  poet,  born  at  Bris- 
tol Nov.  20,  1752.  He  was  a  precocious  youth,  fond  of  an- 
tiquities, and  was  educated  at  the  parish  school.  He  be- 
gan to  write  verses  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  was  appren- 
ticed to  an  attorney  of  Bristol  in  1767.  Soon  after  this 
date  he  exhibited  to  his  friends  manuscript  eopies  of  poems 
which  he  said  were  composed  by  Rowley,  a  monk  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  ^produced  other  ingenious  fabrica- 
tions. Disgusted  with  the  drudgery  of  legal  studies  and 
business,  he  removed  to  London  in  April,  1770,  and  adopted 
the  profession  of  author.  He  produced  with  great  rapidity 
songs,  satiric  poems,  letters  in  the  style  of  Junius.  and  other 
works,  some  of  which  were  inserted  in  the  public  journals, 
but  brought  him  little  remuneration.  He  was  reduced  to 
extreme  destitution,  and  was  found  dead  in  his  lodging- 
room  in  Aug.,  1770.  Among  his  poems  are  "  The  Tragedy 
of  Ella,"  "  The  Battle  of  Hastings,"  and  the  "  Tournament." 
(Sec  Jons  l>ix,  "  Life  of  T.  Chattel-ton,"  1837  ;  "  Edinburgh 
Review  "  for  April,  1804  (by  Sin  WALTER  SCOTT)  ;  T.  CAMP- 
BELL, "  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets.") 

Chattoo'ga,  a  county  in  the  N.  W.  of  Georgia.  Area, 
3(>0  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Chattooga  River 
and  several  creeks.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  moun- 
tains or  high  ridges  and  fertile  valleys.  Cotton,  tobacco, 
and  grain  are  raised.  Limestone,  marble,  iron,  and  lead  are 
found  here.  Capital,  Summerville.  Pop.  6002. 

Chattooga,  a  township  of  Oconee  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  596. 

Chau'cer  (GEOFFREY)  was  born  before  1346,  and  died 
in  1400.  He  was  a  son  of  John  Chaucer,  vintner  of  London. 
Of  the  year  and  place  of  his  birth  nothing  is  known,  though 
much  has  been  surmised  or  asserted.  He  deposed  in  Oct.; 

1356,  that  he  was  of  the  "age  of  forty  and  upwards,"  am! 
had  been  armed  twenty-seven  years.     A  Geoffrey  Chaucer 
was  in  the  service  of  Lionel,  third  son  of  Edward  III.,  in 

1357,  not  improbably  in  the  condition  of  page.     The  poet 
himself  has  told  us  that  he  was  in  the  army  which  invaded 
France  in-the  autumn  of  1359,  and  that  this  was  his  first 
military  service.     It  appears  from  public  records  that  ho 
was  a  valet  of  the  king's  chamber — a  place  always  filled  by 
gentlemen — in  1367,  and  that  in  June  of  the  same  year  the 
king  granted  him  a  salary  for  life,  or  till  he  was  otherwise 
provided  for.  in    consideration  of  services  past  and  to  be 
rendered.     Before  this  time  he  had  married  Philippa,  pos- 
sibly a  daughter  of  Sir  Payne  Rouet  and  sister  of  the  third 
wife  of  John  of  Gaunt,  certainly  a  lady  in  the  household  of 
the  queen.     At  various  times  from  1370  to  1380  Chaucer 
was  employed  on  royal  missions  in  Italy,  France,  ami  Flan- 
ders, and  for  somewhat  more  than  ten  years  from  1  374  he  held 
offices  in  the  customs.     He  was  elected  to  Parliament  for 
Kent  in  the  year  1386,  but  towards  the  end  of  that  year  was 
dismissed,  for  reasons  unknown,  from  his  place  in  the  cus- 
toms; and  although  he  received  other  public  appointments 
in  1389,  he  lost  them  again,  and  remained  in  comparative 
poverty  until  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  whose  favor  he 
immediately  yeeei\  ed.  but  lived  only  a  year  to  enjoy. 

Chaucer  left  behind  him  neither  property  nor  descendants. 
His  wife  died  in  13S7.  and  a  son,  Lewis,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated a  treatise  on  the  astrolabe  in  1391,  is  not  heard  of 
after  that.  Thomas  Chaucer,  a  person  of  great  wealth  and 
consideration,  has  generally  been  assumed  to  be  a  son  of 
the  poet,  but  upon  insufficient  evidence. 

The  chief  work  of  Chaucer,  and  one  which  has  secured 
him  an  immortal  and  still  brightening  fame,  is  "  The  Can- 
terbury Tales."  a  series  of  about  twenty  stories  narrated  by 
pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  Saint  Thomas.  The  persons  and 
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characters  of  tin-  pilgrims  are  >ki>ti'lu>i|  with  marvellous 
spirit  in  uti  introductory  Prologue,  ami  both  here  and  in 

the  laics  then-    is  (h-pliiy  <l  a  dramatic    power  of  tlir  comic 

,-cnnd    'inly,   utnl    scarcely    second,   to   Shakspearc's. 

••  T  roil  ii-  :i  ml  Ci  i---iila,"  "  Tin'  1 1  on  M-  nf   Fame,"  and  "  The 

Legend  uf  (iniiil  Women  "  are  also  admirable  poems.     "  The 

Canterbury  Talcs  "  were  excellent ly  edited  by  Tl la*  T\  r 

whitt  in  I  77^'i.  MIH I  his  edition  has  nut  been  -IIJH  i  -«-ilri|.  'I he 
In  -i  edition  (if  tin-  uiln-r  i H inns  is  by  Kobert  mdl.  A  society 
wits  loniii-d  in  ISnS  fur  tin-  purpose  of  juintinir  :i  selection 
of  till-  best  texts  ul Chaucer's  poems,  and  has  accomplished 
tin-  larger  part  of  its  work.  F.  J.  ClIM.l'. 

<  Ililllllrt  (. \\-TOINI:  llK.xisl.an  cmini-nt  ]-'n-n<-li  sculptor 
ninl  |niiiiii-r.  liurii   in    1'aris  in  ITii.'i.      Hi-  studied  in  I:-IHH-. 
worked  in  Paris,  niul  was  chosen  a  member  of  tin-  Institute 

IMI.I.  Among  his  best  works  arc  ••  I'uul  and  Vir- 
ginia,"" Cincin  mi  tu-.,"  and  a  bas-relief  of  "Joseph  Soli  I  by 
his  Brethren."  l>i<-4  in  1810. 

4  luiiiilirri',  a  river  of  the  Dominion  of  Cunad.i 
in  tlio  S.  part  of  the  |irovincc  of  Quebec.  Hows  m.rthwnnl, 

Illlil    enters   tin-    St.    Lawrence    llbiillt    7   lllilrs    above    (I 
Length,   1JO   miles.      Two  ninl  a  half  mill  s  from  its  mouth 
is  a  remarkable  cataract,  called  the  Falls  of  the  Chamlii'-n-, 
which  is  about  loll  feet  high. 

4  haiKlii'ir,  a  lake  of  Canada,  about  l.r>  miles  W. of  the 
city  of  Ottawa,  is  an  expansion  of  the  Ottawa  Hirer. 

4  huudordy,  de  (KMII.K).  COMTK,  a  French  statesman, 
».i  mil -r  i  -  .  employed  in  the  French  ministry  of  foreign 
affairs.  He-  retained  his  position  ninler  Jules  Favrc.  ami 
went  as  the  rejiresentativo  of  Favrc  with  the  ill-legation  of 
the  provisional  government  in  Sept.,  1870,  to  Tours, and  in 
Jan.,  1S71,  to  Bordeaux. 

Cliiind  war',  an  ancient  and  ruined  city  of  Hindustan, 

in  this .1:1.  near  Ciiilnek.     The  ruins  extend  many  miles,  anil 

include    ill'-    remains   of  several    temples    and    resenoii-. 

•Iv  any  parts  of  the  temples  are  visible  except  the 

fniinila  :  ions. 

Chnumonot  (PiEiiRK  MAKIK  JOSKPII),  a  French  .Tesuit 
and  mi -sionary  to  the  North  American  Indians,  lie  WAS 
born  in  France  in  Hi  1 1,  went  to  Camilla  in  lti:!!i,  and  after 
many  labors  and  hardships  died  near  Quebec  in  I  (JUS.  He 
w  ote  a  grammar  of  the  Huron  language,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  I  - 

<  'till  11  intuit,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Haute-Marne,  is  on  an   eminence  neur  the 
riv  i-r  Mimic,  about  141  miles  E.  S.  F,.  of  1'aris.     It  i«  con- 
ncetcd  by  railways  with    Paris,  Troves,  and  Vesoul.     It 
bus  a  triumphal  arch  commenced  by  Napoleon,  and  a  pub- 
lii!  library  of  I'.fi.MlHl  volumes  :  also  manufactures  of  drugget, 
hosit-r\.  i-ni'iin    yarn,  and  gloves.     On   Mar.  1,   1S1[.  the 
allied  (lowers  hero  concluded  a  treaty  against  Napoleon. 
Pop.  «•;.,. 

<  h:i  union!,  a  post-village  of  Lyme  township,  Jefferson 
co.,  N.  Y.,  situated  on  Ghaumont  Bay,  an   inlet  of  Lake 
Ontario,  at  the  mouth  of  Chaumont  River.     It  has  cxten- 
sivc  fisheries  and  largo   quarries  of  excellent  limestone. 
Pop.  870. 

4  lianiH-ey,  a  post-village  of  Dover  township,  Athens 
eo.,  ().  Pop.  201. 

Chaun'eey  (CHARLES),  B.  D.,  second  president  of  Har- 
vard I'nivcrsity  .  was  horn  in  England  in  I.V.I2,  and  eilu- 
eati-'l  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  a  professor  of  Creek  and 
Hebrew,  lie  came  to  New  Kngland  in  Hi;;*,  became  presi- 
dent nf  Harvard  in  lo.'il,  and  died  Feb.  HI,  Hi"2. 

Chnnnccy  (CHVUI.KS),   LL.D.,   an    American   lawyer, 

born  al  Nrw  llii\en,  t'onn..  Ang.  17,  1777,  graduated  at 
Yale  in  I  7'.!-'.  lie  n  nn.\  e,l  lii  I'hilailelphia  all  ml  !7'.IS,and 
-ed  there  with  much  dist ini-ri-ni.  Hied  Aug.  80.  1  s  r.i. 
—His  father,  Cil.u;u-'.s  Clt.UM  i:v.  1,1,.  1).  (1717  1823), WU 
an  eminent  jurist  of  Connecticut. 

Chniincoy  (ISAAC),  a  commodore  in  the  r.  S.  navy, 
born  at  Black  Rock,  Fairticld  co..  Conn..  Feb.  L'n.  1772.  At 
an  early  a'.'.-  he  manifested  a  love  for  the  sea.  and  entered 
the  merchant  service  about  17*.">.  di- play  ini:  such  energy 
and  ability  that  he  obtained  command  of  a  ship  when  lie 
was  only  tiim-'i  en  years  old.  During  one  of  his  \  ny  HL'CS 
li  -tun  'n  <  'h  irleston  and  New  York  the  entire  crew  and  all 
the  otlicers  were  stricken  down  with  yi-'Inw  lev  i-r,  and 
Chan:  aii'l  unaided,  brought  the  ves.-el  sately  to 

York.  On  the  organization  nf  the  navy  in  17','S, 
Chamieey  was  appointed  a  lieutenant,  was  promoted  to  be 
inilant  in  1S02,  and  captain  in  1  Still,  lie  served  with 
di-- inrtion  in  the  war  with  Tripoli,  and  for  his  services 
thi-rc  received  the  thanks  of  Congress,  which  body  also 
voted  him  a  sword,  but  the  resolution  was  never  carried 
into  ellcct.  He  was  in  command  of  the  navv-yard  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  from  1808  till  the  outbreak  of  the  war 


with  Great  Britain,  when  he  wa«  placed  in  the  command  of 

the  lakes.       He  reached  Sack.  ttV   Harbor  o,.]..  I  -  I  :',  and  at 

once    entered     upon    the    important    and    ard -  dill  n  -  mi 

i  shore  of  supervising  the  con-trui-tion  of  a  Meet,  w  bile  at  the 
same  time  he  was  i.bligi  d  to  maintain  a  sharp  lookout   for 
Ihe  enemy  on  the  lake-,  naval  superiority  nn   those  waters 
licin-_'  nf  the  greatest   importance  to  1,1,1)1  natinn-.    i  Inum 
eey  retained  this  important    command  till  the  close  of  tin- 
war,  and  won  for  himself  the  highest  honors  for  gallantry 
and  skill  as  a  naval  commander.      He   snbseijnentl . 
nmnded  the  Mediterranean  si  |  mid  run  i  I  Ml',    IS^WMil 
mand  of  the  navy-yard  at  Brooklyn,  and  was  pn--ident  of 
the  navy  commission  at  the  time  of  bis  death,  win- 
cured    in    \Va.-hingtnn    .Ian.    L'7.    I  Sin.        No   otlie.  r   of    the 
;  navy  ever  served  his  country  more  faithfully,  or  better  ac- 
quitted himself  of  the  high  trusts  reposed  in  him. 

Channcey  (Joiix  S.).    See  API-ESDI*. 

<  batiii y,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Aisnc,  at  the- 
commencement  of  the  canal  of  St.-Qnetitin,  and  on  a  rail- 
way, IS  miles  W.  of  Laon.  It  is  partly  built  on  an  island 
in  the  Oise,  here  navigable.  It  has  an  active  trade,  and 
manufactures  of  hosiery,  chemicals,  etc.  Pop.  9080. 

Chausscs,  sliiiss,  a  French  word  signifying  "hose," 
stockings,  or  breeches.  In  the  armor  of  the  Middle  Ages 
it  was  the  name  of  defence-pieces  for  the  legs.  Some  of 
them  were  made  of  chain-mail,  some  of  riveted  plates,  and 
others  of  padded  and  quilted  cloth. 

Chautau'qna,  the  most  western  county  of  New  York. 
Area,  1099  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by 
Lake  Erie,  and  it  drained  by  Conewango  Creek.  Among 
its  features  is  CHAUTAUQUA  LAKK  (which  see).  The  surface 
is  partly  undulating ;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Urain,  bay,  fruit, 
and  dairy  products  are  extensively  raised.  The  manufac- 
turing interests  are  increasing;  they  include  carriages, 
lumber,  leather  and  leather  goods,  flour,  cooperage,  metal- 
lie  wares,  etc.  There  is  a  spring  of  inflammable  gas  at  Fre- 
donia,  used  to  illuminate  the  houses.  This  county  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Erie  R.  R.,  the  Atlantic  and  Qreat  Western 
R.  R.,  the  Buffalo  Corry  and  Pittsburg  R.  R.,  and  the  Lake 
Shore  R.  R.  Capital,  Mayville.  Pop.  59,327. 

Chautanqiia,  a  township  of  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.  It 
contains  Mayville,  the  capital  of  the  county.  Pop.  3064. 

Chantaiiqna  Lake,  in  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.,  is 
a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  about  IS  miles  long  and  from  1 
to  3  miles  wide.  It  is  726  feet  higher  than  Lake  Kric,  and 
is  said  to  be  the  highest  navigable  water  in  the  U.  8.  The 
surplus  water  flows  through  an  outlet  into  Conewango 
Creek.  Steamboats  ply  between  the  outlet  and  MarviMc, 
which  is  at  the  N.  W.  end  of  the  lake.  Near  the  S.  E.  end 
is  the  large  village  of  Jamestown. 

Chanvenet  (WILLIAM),  LL.D.,  a  mathematician,  born 
in  Pennsylvania  in  I S20.  graduated  at  Yale  in  1S40.  He 
was  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  at  the  T".  S. 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  Mil.  (1845-59).  and  the 
author  of  several  works  on  those  sciences.  Died  in  1870. 

Chauve-Sourig.    See  BAT. 

Chauvinisme,  a  French  term  derived  from  Chain  in, 
a  character  in  a  popular  comedy  which  was  performed  at 
the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  1815.  Chauvin 
was  a  bragging  veteran  of  Napoleon's  army,  who  talked 
much  of  Aitslcrlitz  and  Jena,  and  vowed  to  take  revenge 
for  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  A  Chauviniste  may  be  defined 
as  one  who  has  exaggerated  and  ridiculous  sentiments  of 
patriotism,  and  is  excessively  warlike  or  quarrelsome. 

Chanx-de-Fonds,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton 
of  Neufchatel,  is  situated  in  a  narrow  gorge  of  the  Jura 
Mountains,  y  miles  N.  W.  of  Ncufchatcl.  It  is  ,1071)  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  extensive  manufactures 
of  clocks  and  watches.  Above  160,000  watches  are  manu- 
factured annually.  Nearly  every  house  of  this  town  it 
surrounded  by  a  garden.  Pop.  in  1H70, 19,930. 

Cha'ves  (anc.  A'/mr  Flnriir),  a  town  of  Portugal,  prov- 
ince of  Villa  Real,  on  the  river  Tamega,  52  miles  W.  of 
Braganza.  It  was  once  fort  i  tied,  nnd  has  a  Roman  bridge  of 
eighteen  arches  ovcrthe  river.  Here  are  hot  saline  springs, 
and  l-aths  which  are  well  frequented.  Pop.  8382. 

4 'hay-Root,  Choya,  or  Indian  Madder  (OUn- 
/„„,;,..  .  an  herb  of  the  order  Rubiacete.  a  native 

both  of  India  and  of  Mexico,  cultivated  in  India  for  its 
roots,  the  bark  of  which  affords  a  beautiful  red  dye.  The 
quality  is  improved  l.y  keeping.  The  coloring-matter  is 
used  to  paint  the  red  figures  on  chintz.  Several  plants  of 
this  genus  abound  in  the  1  .  S. 

C'ha'zy.  a  p. i-t  \illage  of  Clinton  co..  N.  Y..  in  Chiuy 
township,  about  Hi   miles   N.  of  I'lnttshurg.     Cha/y  tov.n- 
-  bounded  on  tlieE.  by  Lake  Champlain.    The  village 
is  on  the  Montreal  and  Plattsburg  R.  R.     Pop.  of  town- 
ship, 3200. 
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CHAZY   LIMESTONE— CHECK. 


Chazy  Limestone,  a  member  of  the  lower  Silurian 
formation,  deri\  cs  it<  name  from  Chazy  in  Clinton  co.,  N.  Y. 
According  to  liana,  the  Trenton  period  of  geology  is 
divided  into  two  epochs,  one  of  which  is  called  the  Chazy 
epoch. 

Chea'dle,  a  neat  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Stafford,  in  a  pleasant  valley,  ISO|  miles  by  rail  N.  W.  of 
London.  It  has  a  fine  Gothic  fifteenth-century  church,  and 
manufactures  of  cotton  tape;  also  copper-  and  brass-works. 
Pup.  31'JI;  of  parish,  4Mi:i. 

Cheat,  in  law.  This  topic  may  be  considered  under 
two  principal  divisions:  1,  at  common  law;  2,  by  statute, 
then  termed  '•  false  pretences.1' 

1.  The  common  law  regarded  a  "  cheat "  as  a  crime  when 
one  person  defrauded  another  not  by  mere  words,  but  by 
some  outward  and  visible  means,  such  as  a  false  token  or 
sign.  A  mere  lie  was  not  in  this  sense  a  cheat,  though  in 
a  civil  sense  and  as  a  basis  for  a  civil  action  it  may  amount 
to  a  fraud.  Thus,  the  act  of  marking  false  brands  upon  arti- 
cles sold,  calculated  to  deceive  and  defraud  persons  in  gen- 
eral, would  come  within  the  scope  of  the  criminal  offence. 
This  view  led  to  line-spun  and  artificial  distinctions.  For 
example,  if  a  man  in  purchasing  goods  gave  his  own  check 
on  a  bank  in  which  he  knew  that  he  had  no  funds,  it  would 
be  a  msre  lie  reduced  to  writing,  and  thus  not  a  cheat  : 
while  if  ho  gave  another  man's  check  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, the  aet  would  be  cheating,  as  the  paper  was 
then  a  token  or  svmSol.  I'mler  these  rules  false  persona- 
tion may  be  a  common -law  cheat,  particularly  where  the 
personator  by  dress  or  tokens  represents  himself  to  be  an- 
other person,  and  thus  causes  injury  to  others.  Some  have 
even  maintained  that  the  defrauder  might  himself  bo  a 
symbol  or  token,  as  where,  knowing  that  he  held  a  relation 
(such  as  apprenticeship)  which  prevented  him  from  enter- 
ing into  a  public  engagement  (enlisting  as  a  soldier),  he 
professed  to  be  able  to,  and  did  in  fact,  enter  into  it. 

The  crime  of  forgery,  though  usually,  from  its  magni- 
tude as  an  offence,  discussed  separately  from  the  various 
classes  of  cheats,  is,  in  reality,  comprised  within  the  same 
category.  The  "  false  token  or  sign  "  necessary  to  const  i 
tute  cheating  at  common  law  must  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
its  tendency  in  general  would  be  to  deceive,  though  in  fact 
it  may  be  used  only  to  injure  particular  individuals;  as, 
e.g.,  the  use  of  false  dicy  in  games  of  chance.  Moreover, 
it  is  essential  that  any  injury  sustained  be  properly  at- 
tributable to  some  confidence  or  belief  which  the  use  of 
the  token,  etc.  inspired.  If  other  considerations  than  the 
device  influence  a  person's  action,  there  is  merely  an  at- 
tempt to  cheat.  This  is,  however,  also  indictable.  Cheat- 
ing belongs  to  the  lower  grade  of  criminal  offences,  termed 
"  misdemeanors." 

2.  f'ulne  Pretenm  constitute  a  very  reprehensible  mode 
of  fraudulent  decsption.  The  failure  of  the  common  law 
to  provide  a  remedy  where  no  symbol  was  employed  made 
statutory  provisions  necessary  for  wrongs  thus  occasioned. 
Reference  can  here  be  made  only  to  such  regulations  as 
the  various  States  have  generally  agreed  in  establishing. 
False  pretences  may  be  defined  as  false  representations, 
with  intent  to  defraud,  by  words  or  acts  concerning  past 
or  present  facts  and  events.  Statements  of  a  promissory 
nature  in  regard  to  any  future  transaction,  and  perhaps 
all  representations  as  to  the  future,  are  insufficient  to  afford 
a  ground  for  prosecution.  The  false  representation  may 
be  made  by  acts  without  words,  as  if  one  purports  by  his 
peculiar  dress  to  belong  to  a  particular  institution  of  learn- 
ing, such  as  Cambridge  University.  A  false  sample  may 
also  bo  referred  to.  Mere  expressions  of  opinion,  however, 
or  mere  exaggerations  of  language,  by  which  no  reasonable 
man  would  lie  influenced,  cannot  be  considered  false  pre- 
tences within  the  statutes.  It  is  a,  further  rule  that  the 
deception  practised  must  be  the  efficient  operative  cause 
of  the  injury  sustained.  The  criterion  always  is,  Whether, 
if  there  had  been  no  such  deceit  practised,  the  transar'inn 
between  the  parties  would  have  been  consummated  ?  There 
has  been  mn  di  discussion  upon  tho  point  whether  the  rep- 
resentation must  be  calculated  to  deceive  a  person  of  or- 
dinary prudence,  or  whether  it  will  be  sufficient,  though  the 
party  was  weak,  that  he  was  actually  defrauded.  The 
qic'-iion  is  still  open.  Tho  false  pretence  may  be  made  by 
an  agent  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  his  principal  criminally 
liable. 

Property  acquired  under  false  pretences  is  held  by  the 
wrongful  possessor  under  a  voidable  title  as  regards  the 
true  owner,  but  if  transferred  to  an  honest  purchaser,  who 
in  good  faith,  without  knowledge  of  the  fraud,  the 
latter'a  claim  is  indefensible.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
goods  are  stolen  the  thief  can.  with  but  few  exceptions, 
give  no  better  title  than  he  himself  possesses.  The  reason 
for  the  difference  is,  that  in  the  one  ease  the  wrong-doer 
acts  with  the  owner's  consent,  even  though  it  be  procured 
fraudulently,  while  in  the  other  his  will  is  in  no  way  ex- 


erted. According  to  general  principles,  this  offence  would 
be  a  misdemeanor,  though  the  statutes  of  some  of  the  States 
make  it  a  felony.  T.  U'.  DWIGHT. 

Cheat'bam,  a  county  of  the  N.  part  of  Middle  Ten- 
nessee. Area,  375  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  tho 
Cumberland  River  and  the  Harpeth.  The  surface  is  un- 
dulating. Tobacco,  corn,  wheat,  and  oats  are  the  staple 
crops.  Lumber  is  an  important  product.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Nashville  and  North-western  R.  R.  Capital,  Ash- 
land City.  Pop.  6078. 

Chcatlmm  (B.  F.),  a  general  in  the  Confederate  army, 
born  in  Tennessee,  served  during  the  war  with  Mexico  as 
captain  of  Tennessee  volunteers  and  as  colonel  Third  Ten- 
nessee Voltigeurs  to  July,  1848.  During  the  recent  civil 
war  he  espoused  tho  Confederate  cause,  \vas  appointed 
major-general,  and  bore  a  conspicuous  part  at  Chicka- 
mauga,  Missionary  Ridge,  Franklin,  Nashville,  etc. 

Cheat  River,  of  West  Virginia,  is  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  several  branches,  which  rise  among  the  Allcghanies 
in  Randolph  county,  and  unite  in  Tucker  county.  It  flows 
nearly  northward,  and  enters  the  Monongahcla  in  Fayette 
CO.,  Pa.  Its  length  without  tho  branches  is  about  75  miles. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  extremely  variable  volume  of 
its  waters;  for  while  it  is  sometimes  a  large  stream,  it 
often  becomes  in  a  few  hours  quite  insignificant. 

Chebansc,  a  post-village  of  Iroquois  and  Kankukeo 
cos.,  111.,  on  tho  Central  R.  R.,  05  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Chicago. 
It  has  one  newspaper,  and  has  a  very  extensive  trade  in 
grain.  Pop.  of  township,  2530.  ED.  ''  HERALD." 

Cheboy'gan,  a  county  of  Michigan,  at  tho  N.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Lower  Peninsula,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Lake  Huron  and  traversed  by  the  Chcboygan  River.  Lum- 
ber, potatoes,  and  maple-sugar  are  the  chief  products. 
Capital,  Cheboygan.  Pop.  2196. 

Chcboygan,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Chcboygan  co., 
Mich.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

Check  [Fr.  Ichcc  and  cheque],  a  hindrance  or  obstruc- 
tion, a  curb  or  restraint;  a  repulse;  a  mark  put  against 
names  in  going  over  a  list;  a  token  which  is  given  to  a 
passenger  on  a  railroad  or  steamboat,  and  is  a  duplicate 
of  a  token  fastened  on  his  baggage  in  order  to  identify  it. 
Also  a  term  used  in  the  game  of  CHKSS  (which  sec). 

CHECK  is  also  the  name  of  a  variegated  cloth,  the  pattern 
of  which  consists  of  quadrangles  or  rectangular  spaces  like 
a  chessboard.  It  is  made  of  cotton,  linen,  or  wool. 

Check,  or  Cheque,  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  upon 
a  bank  or  banker,  or  person  holding  a  position  similar  to 
that  of  a  banker.  It  has  some  peculiarities  which  distin- 
guish it  from  an  ordinary  bill  of  exchange,  particularly 
when  it  is  payable  without  any  specific  mention  of  time. 
It  is  then,  in  point  of  law,  payable  on  demand  and  with- 
out days  of  grace.  If  payable  a  fixed  number  of  days  after 
date,  it  varies  but  slightly  from  a  bill  of  exchange,  and 
will  follow  the  ordinary  rules  as  to  days  of  grace.  It  is 
usually  said  in  the  law-books  that  a  check  is  not  accepted 
as  a  bill  is.  Acceptance,  however,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after, has  recently  become  quite  common,  and  is  perfectly 
lawful.  A  check  may  be  considered  under  the  following 
heads:  1,  Its  form  and  requisites;  2,  The  duty  of  the 
holder  as  to  demand  of  payment  (a)  towards  the  drawer, 
(b)  towards  the  endorser,  and  herein  of  crossed  cheeks;  X, 
The  effect  of  the  check  upon  the  banker,  and,  under  this, 
of  acceptance ;  4,  A  check  considered  as  payment  of  a  debt 
or  as  cash;  5,  The  civil  and  criminal  liability  of  drawers 
having  no  funds. 

1.  A  check  in  its  ordinary  form  is  simply  an  order  ad- 
dressed to  the  banker  to  pay  a  person  named  or  his 
order  or  bearer,  or  the  equivalent  of  a  bearer  (such  as  a 
mere  numeral),  a  sum  of  money.  A  check  may  preserve 
this  form  and  be  post-dated.  This  class  of  checks  is  not 
used  in  England,  owing  to  the  provisions  of  the  stamp  acts. 
It  is  quite  common  at  the  present  time  to  make  a  check 
payable  to  order,  as  the  endorsement  of  the  name  of  the 
payee  operates  as  a  receipt.  In  some  instances  a  note  may 
amount  to  a  check.  Thus,  if  a  customer  makes  a  note 
payable  at  his  bank,  he  implicitly  requests  its  payment  in 
the  same  general  manner  as  if  he  bad  drawn  his  check. 
In  filling  up  a  check  care  should  be  taken  to  so  draw  it 
that  additional  words,  which  might  increase  its  amount, 
cannot  be  inserted  in  blank  spaces.  Thus,  if  the  drawer 
had  written  the  words  '•  fifty  dollars,"  and  had  left  suffi- 
cient space  between  the  word  "  fifty  "  and  that  which  pre- 
ceded it  to  insert  "one  hundred  and,"  and  such  words  had 
been  fraudulently  inserted,  and  the  bank  had  paid  the 
check  in  good  faith,  supposing  it  to  be  drawn  for  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  the  drawer  would  be  the  loser. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  due  caution  has  been  exercised, 
the  loss  from  forgeries  will  fall  on  the  bank,  rather  than 
on  the  drawer,  though  the  former  may  in  some  instances 
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recover  from  tho  holder.  The  drawer  may  dimply  dign  his 
name  to  a  blank  printed  form  of  cheek,  or  even  to  a  blank 
sheet  of  paper,  at  tho  same  time  authorizing  it  to  he  sub- 
sequently filled  up  hy  i  his  behalf. 
h  .1  tilled  ho  uill  he  bound.  KM-M  -h-mld  the  agent  act- 
ing fraudulently  (ill  it  up  for  a  larger  sum  than  was 
direr-ted,  tin-  drawer  would  still  be  hound  to  a  person  who 
took  the  cheek  in  good  faith.  This  would  not  bo  strictly  a 
case  of  forgery,  hut  that  of  an  agent  defrauding  his  prin- 
cipal, nnd  yet,  sir-ting  within  his  apparent  authority. 

2.  The  Ifutt/  <,f  t!»-  if',l'f>r  'in  t»  btmamd  «»•/  .WiV*:  (o) 
As  to  (fit-  lirn\>'<r. — The  drawer  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  holder  will  demand  payment  with  promptitude,  as,  if 
the  banker  fails  to  pay,  recourse  may  be  had  to  him.     l'i" 

iiient  should  he  made,  in  general,  as  early  as  the  m  \t 

da\,  and  if  payment  is  not  made,  duo  notice  given,    How- 

nccpsMarily  fatal  to  the  holder's 

claim.  Whether  it  is  or  not  depends  on  the  fact  whether 
an  injury  \»  caused  to  the  drawer.  If,  for  example,  ho 
had  no  funds  in  the  hank,  want  of  presentment  is  unim- 
portant, as  it  i*  plain  that  hi-  sustains  no  harm;  so,  if  after 
giving  the  check,  he  withdraws  his  funds.  If,  however,  the 
banker  should  become  insolvent  with  sufficient  funds  of  the 
drawer  in  his  possession,  want  of  pn-enrment  would  be  a 
sufficient  defence,  (b)  Demand  a«to  AWor*'/-».— Endorse- 
ments upon  cheeks  are  common.  An  endorsement  is  neces- 
sary when  the  instrument  i>  payable  to  order :  it  is  admis- 
sible when  payahle  to  hearer.  The  legal  effect  of  endorse- 
ment, as  in  the  case  of  a  hill  of  cxeh;inge,  is  to  make  the 
endorser  liable,  provided  that  the  <h'p-  MeMWry  to  charge 
him  are  taken.  These  are  substantially  the  same  as  in  bills 
of  exchange.  Then-  are  <-;iscs  in  which  no  presentment  is 
neee-^ury  to  bind  tho  endorser,  as  where  he  endorses  and 

Silts  in  circulation  a  void  or  forged  cheek,  even  though  he 
oes  this  innocently.  In  some  ea-<eH  custom  enlarges  the 
time  for  presentment.  Thus,  if  there  be  a  custom  to  pay 
cheeks  through  the  "clearing-house"  (see  CLKARING- 
Hoi  •*(•:  b  the  lime  required  for  them  to  pass  through  the 
system  of  exchanges  there  adopted  will  be  allowed.  In 
Mngland  a  practice  of  r;-fi*»mi>/  checks  is  resorted  to.  A 
check  is  said  to  he  "crossed"  when  it  is  marked  by  the 
drawer  in  such  a  way  that,  instead  of  being  pre- 
through  an  ordinary  holder,  it  must  come  to  tho  paying 
bank  through  a  h;uiker.  This  practice  has  given  rise  to  a 
number  of  perplexing  quest  inns  recently  settled  by  statute 
(21  and  22  Viet.  ch.  79).  The  additional  time  necessary  to 
present  the  check  in  this  manner  must  of  course  be  allowed 
there  to  the  holder.  It  is  believed  that  crossing  checks  is 
not  practised  in  this  country.  A  practice  has  grown  up  in 
some  of  our  large  cilies  to  pay  drafts  drawn  on  bankers  by 
cheek-1  drawn  hy  such  bankers,  in  turn,  upon  some  regu- 
larly organized  bank,  instead  of  cash.  This  practice  has 
fin  important  effect  upon  the  subject  of  demand.  Though 
the  check  is  not  payment  of  the  draft,  yet  it  must  be  pn- 
st'tited  on  the  tutu*-  </<n/  that  it  is  received,  or  the  drawers 
of  the  draft  may  be  discharged.  The  holder  of  the  draft 
might  have  insisted  on  the  money  instead  of  taking  the 
check,  and  if  not  paid  might  ha\e  protected  tho  draft. 

3.  E[}'i'>-t  i*/*  //if  ('/»  c£  <»i  thf  Itunh'  r  on  trhnm  it  it  J)r»tcn, 
and  hn-'-in  <>/  .1-  <>/>r<ntre. — According  to  the  bettor  opinion, 
a  check  gives  no  right  of  netion  to  the  holder  against  tin- 
banker.     Of  course  the  latter  should,  in  general,  pay  it,  but 
the  holder  hns  no  means  of  enforcing  this  obligation  if  the 
banker  refuses  to  perform   it.     This   rule  grows  out  of  the 
nature  of  a  deposit   in  a  bank,  in   respect  to  which  there  is 
inih'li  popular  mUr, inception.     This  tact  is  perhaps  partly 
due  to  the  ambiguity  lurking  in  the  word  "deposit."    This 
is  sometimes  and  properly  used  to  mean  the  act  of  entrust- 
ing a  specific  chattel  to  a  person,  who  is  bound  to  return 
the   identical  thing   delivered   to   him.     That,   however,  is 
not  the  nature  of  an  ordinary  hank  account  against  which 
checks  are  drawn.     The  bank'-r  is  nut  hound  to  render  the 

^1 it'ii-    money    delh  en-«l.   l>u;    only    engages    to    pay    an 

equivalent  amount.      The  relation  »{'  </,t,r,,r  and  crfiitm'  is 
created  by  the  tr;in-:i'-i  inn.      Although  the  banker  is  bound 
to  pay  cheeks  when  he  is  in  funds,  it  is  LI  duty  between  him 
and  the  depositor  or  creditor.    It  cannot  be  enforced  by  the 
payee  of  UM  cheek,  who  is  no  party  to  the  contract.      Nor 
c:in  (lie  check  hetrcatcd  as  an  assignment  hy  the  depositor 
of  so  much  money  as  it  represents.     These  rules  have  led 
to  a  very  important  practice  of  certifying  cheeks.      An  offi- 
cer of  a  bank— r.  <f.  a  teller  or  cashier — has  by  custom  ac- 
quired an  authority  to  mark   such  .-hecks  as  are  presented 
to  him  as  good.     This  act   is  treated   in   law  as  an  accept - 

nid  the  bank  becomes  liable.  The  practice  is  at  ten. led 
with  danger.  as  it  practically  gives  to  a  teller  power  ; 
tablish  without  limit  fictitious  claims  against  tho  bank,  as 
ho  may  certify  cheeks  for  persons  who  have  overdrawn 
their  accounts,  or  e\  IMI  who  hAT6  cloMd  their  accounts,  or 
ha\e  had  no  dealings  with  the  bank,  which  will  dtill  be 
binding  upon  it  on  general  principles  of  law.  (See  A«a  N  r, 
•r>7 


and  BILL  Of   KVIIVM.I.I     A  ca-ln.r  or  teller, 
however,  cannot,  where  he  bus  no  funds,  validly  ei  rtify  bil 
i  own  check.     On  the  other  hand,  ceriiiicati'ni  of  ,.  ,-l. 
attended  with  some  hazard  to  the  holder,  as  he  may  therehv 
I  the  drawer  should  the  bank  tail  even   on  the  name 
day  and  between  the  time  of  certification  and  a 

mint     for    payment,     (\ntinntil    llnnk    «/   ./•  r»-  y    I'll;; 

I. •  <••  A.  X.  V.  t'ourt  of  Appeals,  1*7:1.)    In  the  Imam-mi  crisis 
of  187:!  in   New    York  certified  bunk-cheeks  by  general  con 
sent  played  an   important  part  in   monetary  transactions, 
and  became  for  a  considerable  time,  through  the  association 
|  of  a  number  of  national  banks,  a  substitute  for  cun 
It  may  be  added  that  banks  sometimes  pay  cheeks  foi 

-  who  have  no  balance  due  them.  These  arecalltd 
"  overdrafts."  The  bank  in  such  a  case  has  a  claim  upon 
the  dealer  for  the  sum  overdrawn. 

4.  A    Check    Contidered  at  1'nyment  or    at   Cath, — The 
general  presumption  of  law  is  that  a  check  is  issued  by  a 
drawer  to  a  payee  in  payment  of  debt,  and  not  as  a  means 
of  making  a  loan.     The  intention,  however,  may  be  shown 
by  affirmative  proof.     Considered  as  payment,  it  is  not  in 
general  absolute.     It  is  rather  a  means  of  obtaining  pay- 
ment, whether  it  be  the  debtor's  own  check  or  that  of  a 
thinl  person.     Accordingly,  if  the  check  is  not  paid,  the 
creditor  may  resort  to  his  original  claim,  though  if  there 
be  an  agreement  to  receive  the  check  as  full  payment,  it 
must  be  followed.     In  other  words,  a  check  is  not  nion,  y, 
but  a  means  of  obtaining  money,  and  debts  cannot  be  paid 
in  anything  but  money,  unless  there  be  an  agreement  for 
some  substitute.     The  gift  of  one's  own  check,  unless  it  be 
cert  Hied,  is  a  mere  naked  promise,  and  may  be  counter- 
manded  at  any  time   before   payment.     The  death  of  a 
drawer  in  such  a  ea«e  before  payment  would  be  a  revoca- 
tion of  the  authority.     It  is  common  for  a  hank  to  receive 
on  deposit  not  only  cash,  but  checks  drawn  cither  on  itself 
or  on  some  other  bank,  payable  to  the  depositor.     Such  a 
deposit  is  not  to  be  treated  as  cash  in  case  the  cheek  is 
drawn  on  another  bank.     It  is  rather  received  condition- 
ally, in  case  it  turns  out  to  bo  good,  and  the  depositor  will 
be  liable  on  his  endorsement,  which  is  usually  required. 
Where,  however,  the  chock  is  given  by  another  dealer,  the 
receiving  bank  is  absolutely  bound  by  the  credit  which  it 
gives  the  depositor  as  if  it  had  paid  the  check. 

5.  Ciril    and   Criminal  Liability  of  Drawert  of  Ckeckt 
having  no  Fund*  with  tht  Bank:  («)    Civil  Liability. — It  is 
a  general  rule  that  a  man  who  draws  a  check  with  know- 
ledge that  he  has  no  funds  commits  a  fraud  towards  the 
payee.     If  he  should  purchase  goods  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  seller  could  rescind  the  sale  as  fraudulent.     It 
will  not  be  enough  to  sustain  the  sale  that  he  has  reasonable 
grounds  to  expect  funds,  but  they  must  be  actually  on  hand 
to  pay  the  check.    This  view  proceeds  upon  the  theory  that 
a  check  is  in  the  nature  of  a  representation  that  the  money 
is  immediately  available ;  and  where  a  drawer  lias  notice 
to  the  contrary  he  makes  a  representation  known  to  bo 
false  which  avoids  the  con  tract  as  between  him  and  the  seller, 
though  it  would  be  otherwise  should  the  rights  of  innocent 
purchasers  intervene.  (See  SALES.)  (Loughranagt.  Harry,  6 
Irish  Com.  Pleas, 457,  A.  D.  1872.)  (6)  Criminal  Liability.— 
It  was  not  a  crime  at  common  law  to  give  one's  own  check 
for  goods  bought  with  knowledge  that  it  was  worthless, 
since  this  was  only  an  affirmation  or  a  base  lie  reduced  to 
writing,  and  there  was  no  token  or  symbol  of  falsehood  on 
which  the  common  law  lays  stress.     It  might  accordingly 
be   a   criminal   cheat  (see  CIIKAT)  knowingly  to  pass  off 
the  worthless  check  of  another.     Under  the  statutory  of- 
fence of  false  pretences  it  is  criminal  to  give  one's  own 
check  on   such  a  sale,  knowing  that  the  drawer  had  no 
funds    nor   any   reasonable   grounds    of  expecting   them. 
There  might  be  cases,  such  as   that  of  Lnnijhrun  ayaintt 
Hurry,  above  cited,  where  the  contract  would  be  rescinded 
on  account  of  a  representation  known  to  bo  false,  and  yet 
the  drawer  would  not  be  guilty  of  crime,  by  reason  of  the 
absence   of  a  true   criminal    intent,     (free   farther   Smw 
'•  On  the  Law   of  Bankers'  Cheeks,"  London,  1871 ;  also 
PABSOXS  "On  Bills  and  Notes:"  and  other  text-writers  on 
same  subject,  as  CHITTY,  BYLES,  STORY,  etc.) 

T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Checkers.     Sec  DRAI  c.ius. 

Chedu'ba,  an  East  Indian  island,  in  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gal, near  Aracan,  has  an  area  of  about  2iO  square  mill  s. 
It  is  about  lat.  IS"  50'  X.  and  Ion.  '):;"  in'  K.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  and  produces  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  indigo,  etc.  This 
i -land  was  captured  from  the  Burmese  by  the  liritish  in  ISL'I. 

Cheek's  Creek,  a  township  of  Montgomery  co.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  960. 

Cheese  [Lat.<-a»?iM.'  Her.  A",,"  1.  the  coagulated,  pr, 
and   driecl   easeine  of   milk,  containing   also  a  large 
ecntagc  of  water,  with  some  salt,  oil   i  butter1,  etc.     It  is 
extensively  prepared  for  food,  chiefly  from   the  milk  of 
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cows,  but  that  of  goats,  sheep,  asses,  and  other  animals  is 
used  to  some  extent  in  various  countries.  In  China  the 
caseine  of  peas  is  pressed  and  dried  into  cakes,  which 
resemble  cheese  in  taste  as  well  as  chemical  composi- 
tion. Cheese  often  contains  various  coloring-matters,  gen- 
erally anatto,  which  is  added  for  its  rich  golden  color,  or 
herbs,  which  are  employed  to  give  it  a  green  or  mottled 
appearance.  Coagulation  is  usually  produced  by  the  addi- 
tion of  rennet,  which  is  usually  prepared  from  the  stomach 
of  young  calves,  and  which,  from  the  pepsin  and  other 
active  principles  derived  from  the  gastric  juice,  is  believed 
to  give  to  cheese  a  stomachic  or  eupeptic  property,  so  that 
its  use  is  recommended  in  some  cases  of  dyspepsia.  Va- 
rious plants,  such  as  the  yellow  hedstraw  of  Europe  ( fluHimi 
nrum)  and  the  I'inyniruln  rulijarii,  or  buttcrwort,  arc  in 
some  places  employed  instead  of  rennet.  Hydrochloric 
acid  is  used  in  Holland.  Tho  process  of  making  cheese 
varies  in  different  places.  Generally,  the  milk  is  heated 
to  a  temperature  of  from  100°  to  112°  F.,  the  rennet  added, 
and  the  whole  stands  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  when 
the  curd  is  chopped,  salted,  drained,  and  pressed,  so  as 
to  consolidate  the  curd  and  expel  the  whey  or  serum  of 
the  milk.  The  cheese-press  is  of  various  forms,  and  the 
pressure  to  which  choose  is  subjected  is  in  most  cases  very 
great.  Skimmed  milk  makes  an  inferior  quality  of  cheese, 
though  some  fine  kinds,  like  the  celebrated  Parmesan 
cheese,  are  made  from  it.  In  the  U.  S.  cheese  is  manufac- 
tured on  a  larger  scale  in  factories,  which  are  often  owned 
by  a  large  number  of  farmers  in  common  ;  the  result  being, 
on  the  whole,  a  decided  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
product,  with  a  large  diminution  of  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture. Great  quantities  of  cheese  are  exported  from  the 
U.  S.  to  Great  Britain  and  the  West  Indies. 

Among  the  remarkable  varieties  of  cheese  may  be  men- 
tioned those  made  at  Stilton,  Huntingdonshire,  Cottenham, 
Cambridgeshire,  and  the  Vale  of  Cheddar,  Gloucestershire, 
England;  the  Scotch  Dunlop  cheese;  the  Highland  cheese, 
flavored  with  lovage  loaves ;  the  Swiss  Gruyere  and  the 
Schabzeiger,  known  as  "  sap-sago,"  which  is  made  green 
with  leaves  of  the  melilot;  other  varieties  of  green  cheese, 
in  which  sage  or  grass  is  used ;  the  globular  and  conical  j 
cheeses,  of  which  the  Wcstphalian  are  celebrated.  Among  I 
the  Dutch  cheeses,  that  of  Gouda  is  called  the  best.  It 
excels  in  keeping  qualities.  In  parts  of  Germany  boiled 
potatoes  are  mashed  and  mixed  with  the  curd.  France 
and  Italy  produce  much  excellent  cheese.  The  English 
cream  and  slip-coat  cheese,  and  the  German  SflimirHine, 
arc  soft  curds,  often  from  sour  milk,  mixed  with  cream. 
and  sometimes  flavored  with  pepper,  etc.  Some  of  the 
stronger  sorts  of  cheese  are  rasped  line  and  used  as  a  con- 
diment. The  cheese  of  Limburg  is  partly  putrefied  before 
it  is  ready  to  be  eaten.  The  French  Roquefort  cheese  is 
made  of  sheep's  and  goats'  milk,  and  ripened  with  much 
care  in  caverns.  Brie  (French),  VuscJirein  (German),  and 
Neufch&tel  (Swiss)  cheese  are  made  of  pure  cream.  They 
are  successfully  imitated  in  the  U.  S.,  as  are  all  the  more 
famous  European  cheeses.  The  better  qualities  of  the  Lap- 
lander's reindeer  cheese  are  highly  commended  by  travel- 
lers. Cheese  is  made  in  Europe  and  Asia  from  the  milk  of 
the  buffalo.  In  Arabia  and  the  East  buttermilk  curds  are 
dried  into  a  cheese  which  is  powdered  before  eating.  It  is 
a  villainous  product,  not  much  relished  even  by  the  natives. 

CHARLES  W.  GREENE. 

Cheese-maggot,  the  larva  of  Piophila  cavei,  a  black 
dipterous  fly  of  the  family  Muscida1,  to 
which  the  house-fly  belongs.  The  perfect 
insect  is  three-twentieths  of  an  inch  long. 
It  is  a  pest  of  dairies,  laying  its  eggs  in 
cracks  of  cheese,  the  destined  food  of  its 
larvae.  To  preserve  cheeses  from  this 
pest  it  is  of  advantage  to  brush  or  rub 
them  frequently,  and  to  remove  all  in- 
jured cheeses,  besides  keeping  them  dry  and  in  a  well-aired 
place.  The  same  rules  are  applicable  to  their  preservation 
from  the  other  insects  by  which  they  are  sometimes  infested. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  cheese-mite,  Tyro- 
ylyithua  siYo,  of  the  family  Acaridtw.  Those  cheeses  of  the 
Netherlands  which  are  prepared  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
instead  of  rennet,  are  reported  to  be  uninjured  by  insects, 
but  are  rather  hard. 

Chee'tah,  or  Hunting  Leopard,  the  Gurparda  ju- 
bata  or  Cijtt'iitnntu  jttbntnH,  a  carnivorous  mammal  of  the 
cat  family,  having  longer  legs  than  any  of  the  true  cats, 
and  approaching  the  Canidae  in  its  almost  non-retractile 
claws,  its  manner  of  hunting,  as  well  as  in  temper  and  dis- 
position when  tamed.  It  is  found  throughout  Africa,  and 
in  Asia  nearly  as  far  N.  as  Siberia.  It  is  generally  spotted 
like  the  leopard,  but,  like  that  animal,  is  sometimes  entirely 
black.  In  India  and  Persia  it  is  trained  for  the  chase  of 
antelopes  and  deer.  The  cheetah  is  kept  leashed  and  hooded 


until  the  game  is  found  near,  when  it  is  let  loose,  and 
drawing  stealthily  near  its  victim,  it  rushes  suddenly  upon 
it,  and  can  with  difficulty  be  made  to  let  go  its  hold.  This 
animal  is  readily  domesticated.  In  Ceylon,  the  true  leop- 
ard is  called  cheetah. 

Chee'ver  (EZEKIEL),  an  eminent  school-teacher,  born 
in  London  Jan.  25,  1615,  emigrated  to  America  in  1637. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  of  New  Haven, 
where  he  taught  for  twelve  years.  He  removed  to  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  in  1601,  and  he  taught  in  the  Latin  School  in 
Boston  for  thirty-eight  years.  Died  Aug.  21,  1708. 

Cheever  (GEORGE  BARUKLL),  D.D.,  an  American  divine, 
born  at  Hallowell,  Me.,  April  17,  1807,  graduated  at  Bow- 
doin  College  in  1825.  In  1833  he  became  minister  of  a 
Congregational  church  in  Salem,  Mass.  He  published,  in 
1835,  a  satirical  allegory  called  "Deacon  Giles's  Distil- 
lery," for  which  he  was  prosecuted  by  a  certain  distiller, 
and  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  thirty  days.  Ho 
was  distinguished  as  a  zealous  advocate  of  temperance  and 
as  an  opponent  of  slavery.  In  1839  he  removed  to  New  York 
City,  and  from  1846  to  1867  was  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
the  Puritans  in  that  city.  Among  his  works  are  "Studies 
in  Poetry"  (1830),  "Lectures  on  Pilgrim's  Progress" 
(1843).  and  "Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim  in  the  Shadow  of 
Mont  Blanc"  (1846). 

Cheever  (Rev.  HEXRY  THEODORE),  a  younger  brother 
of  the  above,  author  of  "Island  World  of  the  Pacific" 
(1851)  and  other  works,  was  born  at  Hallowell,  Me.,  in 
1814,  and  graduated  at  Bowdoin  in  1834. 

Cheha'lis,  a  river  of  Washington  Territory,  rises  in 
Lewis  co.  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Coast  Range,  flows  in  a 
W.  N.  W.  direction  through  Chehalis  co.,  and  enters  Gray's 
Harbor.  It  is  navigable  for  steamboats.  Total  length, 
about  125  miles. 

Chehalis,  a  county  of  Washington  Territory,  bordering 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Area,  1600  square  miles.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Chehalis  River,  and  also  drained  by  the 
Satsop,  Hoquium,  and  other  small  rivers.  JThe  surface  is 
hilly  and  undulating ;  the  soil  of  the  valleys  is  fertile.  It 
is  mostly  covered  with  dense  forests  of  fir,  cedar,  spruce, 
maple,  and  ash.  Oats,  wheat,  wool,  and  potatoes  arc  raised. 
Coal  is  found.  Capital,  Montesano.  Pop.  401. 

Cheirol'epis  [from  the  Gr.  x«>,  a  "  hand,"  and  Acm'?, 
a  "  scale  "],  a  genus  of  fossil  lepido-ganoid  fishes  peculiar  to 
the  Devonian  measures.  Eight  species  have  been  found. 
They  had  large  heads,  the  spine  rudimentary  and  the  body 
covered  with  small  lozenge-shaped  ganoid  scales.  The  first 
ray  of  each  fin  was  converted  into  a  strong  spine.  The 
pectorals  and  ventrals  were  largely  developed,  the  dorsal 
small  and  farther  back  than  the  anal  fin.  The  generic 
name  was  given  in  allusion  to  the  scaly  pectoral  fins. 

Cheironec'tes  [from  the  Gr.  x*'P<  the  "  hand,"  and 
rijxuj,  to  "swim"],  a  genus  of  marsupial  quadrupeds,  dif- 
fering from  the  opossums  in  having  webbed  feet  and 


Cheironectes. 

aquatic  habits.  The  only  species,  Oieirontt-tcs  pahnatiu, 
or  the  yapock,  is  common  in  Brazil  and  Guiana.  It  has  a 
soft  woolly  fur:  the  color  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  is 
gray,  with  large  patches  of  black  and  a  dorsal  black  line; 
the  breast  and  belly  arc  white;  the  tail  is  long,  thick  at 
the  base,  tapering,  and  covered  with  scales.  The  chock- 
pouches  arc  very  large.  Fishes,  insects,  and  crustaceans 
arc  the  chief  food  of  this  animal,  which  is  a  marsupial  rep- 
resentative of  the  otter.  (See  also  CBIRO.VECTES.) 

Cheke  (Sir  JOHN),  an  English  scholar  and  Hellenist, 
born  at  Cambridge  June  14, 1514.  He  became  in  1540  first 
professor  of  Greek  in  the  university  of  that  place,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  reviver  of  classical  learning.  In 
1544  he  was  appointed  Latin  tutor  to  Prince  Edward.  He 
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waa  secretary  of  slate  in  1553,  but  on  the  accession  of 
Queen  Mary  he  was  deprived  of  his  office  because  he  »a-  M 
Protestant,  and  he  went  intu  exile,  lie  was  sei/ed  in  Finn 
dors  in  I .">.)('>  li.v  the  agents  of  Philip  "•  of  Spain,  and 
taken  to  England.  CmmieMed  in  choose  between  death  by 
lire  and  il  profession  (it  the  I'ntliulie  religion,  he  accepted 
the  latter.  Died  Sept.  13,  1557.  Of  his  numerous  writings, 
"The  Hurl  of  Sedition"  (lal'.n  mid  the  translation  of  the 
Gospel  of  Mutt  hew  are  especially  noteworthy.  (SeeSrKYi'K, 
"Life  of  Cheke,"  170.).) 

Che-Kiang,  a  maritime  province  of  Chinn,  area, 
39,150  square  miles,  is  inter.-eeted  l,y  the  Grand  Canal.  The 
soil  is  very  fertile.  Silk  is  the  chief  article  of  export.  It 
has  manufactures  of  silk,  crape,  paper,  etc.  The  chief 
towns  are  Hnng-Chow-Foo  and  Ningpo.  Pop.  26,256,784. 

Chelidonins.     Sec  SI-HW  U.HF.II. 

Chelms'ford,  a  town  of  England,  capital  of  the  county 
of  Essex,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Chelmer  and  Cann  rivers, 
on  the  Eastern  I'niou  Railway,  2U  miles  N.  E.  of  London. 
Two  fine  bridges  cross  the  river  here.  The  town  is  well 
built,  has  an  old  church,  a  handsome  county  hall,  a  theatre, 
and  assembly-rooms.  Pop.  5513. 

Chelmsford,  a  post-township  of  Middlesex  eo.,  Mass., 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Mcrrimaek  River.  It  contains  the  vil- 
lage of  North  Cholmsfonl.  on  thelloston  Lowell  and  Nashua 
R.  R.,  3  miles  W.  of  Lowell ;  also  South  Chelmsford  and 
West  Chelmsford.  The  town  is  tra\crsed  by  the  Framing- 
ham  and  Lowell  and  the  Stony  lirook  R.  Rs.  It  has  gran- 
ite-quarries and  important  manufactures.  Pop.  2374. 

Chelmsford  (Sir  FHKIIKHH-K  TIIKSKIKH).  LOUD,  an 
English  lawyer  and  judge,  born  in  London  in  17114.  He 
became  solicitor-general  in  1844  and  attorney-general  in 
1845,  but  he  resigned  in  1846.  lie  was  reappointed  in 
1852.  On  the  formation  of  a  conservative  ministry  in 

IS.")*.,  he  was  appointed  lord  eh:inrellnr  ami  received  the 
title  of  Lord  Chclmsford.  He  resigned  with  his  colleagues 

in  June,  1859,  and  was  again  lord  chancellor  from  July, 
186ft,  to  Feb.,  1 808. 

Chelo'nia  [from  the  Gr.  xrAumj.  a  "tortoise"],  or 
Trstmlinii'tji,  one  of  the  three  great  orders  of  true  rep- 
tiles, characterized  by  the  possession  of  a  carapace  or 
horny  dorsal  shell  composed  of  several  united  pieces  ;  a 
ventral  shell,  plastron,  or  sternum;  a  horny,  bill-like 
mouth,  without  teeth;  eyes  with  three  lids;  and  external 
ear-openings.  The  carapace  represents  the  blended  ribs 
and  vertebnr,  the  plastron  the  sternum  of  other  animals, 
these  elements  being  intimately  blended  with  the  proper 
dermal  elements.  The  spinal  column  is  entirely  immov- 
able, for  the  vertebrie  are  thoroughly  ankylosed  with  the 
sii.-ll  and  with  each  other.  The  genus  Eintfnnnr<i  forms  a 
transition  from  this  order  to  the  sauriaus  through  the  alli- 
gators and  crocodiles,  having  its  carapace  much  contracted, 
while  the  neck,  tail,  and  limbs  are  greatly  elongated.  The 
lung-sacs  of  the  Chelonia  hare  their  cavities  subdivided 
by  imperfect  partitions.  They  are  very  capacious,  and  the 
large  quantity  of  air  they  contain  materially  aids  in  buoy- 
ing up  the  heavy  body  as  the  animal  swims  in  the  water. 
Since  the  ribs  and  sides  arc  fixed,  the  chelonians  breathe 
by  gulping  down  air  through  the  nostrils,  thus  filling  the 
lung-eavities  for  a  time,  the  air  being  occasionally  renewed. 
The  order  is  divided  into  two  sub-orders — (ho  Chelonii, 
true  or  sea-turtles,  whieh  have  the  fore  feet,  or  more  fre- 
quently both  fore  and  hind  feet,  transformed  into  paddles; 
and  the  Amydic,  or  land-tortoises.  The  sea-turtles  com- 
prise the  largest  living  species,  one  of  whieh,  the  Spharglt 
<-'./'ifi<'i  it  of  Ilie  Atlantie  and  Mediterranean,  ha.s  been  found 
to  weigh  nearly  20(10  pounds ;  but  the  fossil  shell  of  Colai- 
aochelifn  atlo*,  a  land-tortoise  of  East  Indian  deposits,  is 
sometimes  twenty  feet  long,  and  it  must  have  weighed 
much  more  than  the  X/ilmr;/i*.  The  sea-turtles  are  of  two 
families — Sphargidm  and  Chcl,,n,,i,bo.  or  loggerheads. 
The  land-tortoises  are  mueh  more  numerous  in  genera  ;ui'l 
species,  and  are  divided  into  seven  or  more  families.  They 
are  peculiarly  abundant  in  \orth  and  South  America,  but 
are  found  in  nearly  all  warm  and  temperate  regions. 

There  are  several  edible  species  both  of  land  and  sea 
chelouians.  The  flesh  of  some  others  is  disagreeable  or 
even  injurious.  The  best  known  is  the  green  turtle  (Che- 
lonia  titi'tn*),  found  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  Atlantic. 
but  having  its  head-quarters  about  the  Bahamas,  and  nota- 
bly nl  Ascension  Island  in  the  South  Atlantic.  Another 
famous  edible  species  is  the  great  T>*tn<l<>  In>!/c>it  a  land- 
tortoise  of  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans,  of 
whieh  the  head-quarters  ;ire  at  the  Galapagos  Islands. 
Some  species  are  valuable  for  their  oil ;  others  for  that  of 
their  eggs;  and  one  at  least,  the  Kr>tnitH'ht'hftt  imbricate  of 
tropical  seas,  the  inedible  hawksbill  turtle,  affords  the  val- 
uable tortoise-shell  of  eomnierce. 

Tracks  ascribed  to  chelonians  have  been  found  in  tri- 
assic  rocks,  but  their  remains  are  first  observed  in  the 


upper  oolite.  In  the  more  recent  formations  their  n  mains 
are  abundant  in  both  hemispl, 

CIIKI.OMA  is  also  the  name  of  a  genus  of  eca-turtlcs,  to 
which  the  green  turtle  belong*. 

Chel'sea,a  populous  south-western  suburb  of  London, 

in     Middlesex,    on    the    letl    .N.      bank    of    the    Than,. 

miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Si.  l'aul%.     The  river  is  here  cross, 

a  tine  iron  bridge.      Many  of  the  iiobilitvund 

merly  resided  at  Chel-ea.     The  principal'  public   .., 

the  noble  hospital  t,.r  siiporannuali  ,1  .-ol,, 

SK.V  Jlusi'lTAl..)      Chelsea  ha.-  waterworks  l"r  the  .i:|,|,l,  ,,f 

London,  a  chain  pier,  and  manufactures  ,,(  11,,,,]  ,  :,,,  j 

a  training  college  for  male  tcacln  r-,  :m,|  , |.,,    : 

teachers.     Here  is  a  place  of  public  mnesi  n,,  ut  call, 
mornc  House  Gardens.     Pop.  in  1S71,  71,086. 

Chelsea,  a  post-village  of  Hull  township,  Ottawa  eo., 
(t'u,  I,,-,-.  Canada,  on  the  Gatiucau  River,  8  miles  from  Ot- 
tawa. It  has  a  postal  savings'  bank  and  a  large  lumher- 
tradc.  1'op.  about  400. 

Chelsea,  a  post-township  of  Butler  co.,  Kan.  Pop.  277. 
Chelsea,  a  township  of  Kennehee  co.,  Me.,  3  mile    I.. 
of  Augusta.     It  contains  the  Togus  mineral  spring-  ,n,d 
the  I.  S.  military  asylum.     Pop.  1238. 

Chelsea,  a  city  of  Suffolk  co.,  Mass.,  is  a  north-eastern 
suburb  of  Boston,  and  is  3  or  4  miles  N.  K.  of  IJoston  Com- 
mon. It  is  separated  from  Cbarlcstown  by  the  M\>tic 
River,  which  is  here  cr,,s-nl  by  the  Chelsea  Bridge.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  S.  and  S.  E.  by  an  inlet  of  the  pea  called 
Chelsea  Creek,  whieh  separates  it  from  lia-t  Huston. 
sea  has  a  C.  S.  marine  hospital  and  a  I'.  S.  naval  powder- 
magazine,  eleven  or  more  churches,  an  academy,  two  news- 
papers, benevolent  societies,  a  national  and  a  savings  bank, 
and  a  large  elastic  rubber  factory ;  also  manufactures  of 
sewing-machines,  brass-ware,  linseed  oil,  iron  safes,  wool- 
lens, brushes,  machinery,  tools,  etc.  It  is  connected  with 
Boston  by  the  Eastern  R.  R.  and  by  a  ferry  1J  miles 
across.  Pop.  18,547.  En.  "  TEI.KRRAPH  Axn  P'IOMFH.  " 

Chelsea,  a  post-village  of  Sylvan  township,  Washtenaw 
co.,  Mich.,  on  the  Michigan  Central  R.  R.,  55  miles  from 
Detroit.  It  has  one  weekly  paper.  Pop.  1013. 

Chelsea,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Orange  co.,  Vt.,  22 
miles  S.  by  E.  from  Montptlier.  It  has  a  national  hank, 
an  academy,  and  manufactures  of  leather,  lumber,  and 
woollen  goods.  Pop.  including  Chelsea  township,  1526. 

Chelsea  Hospital,  at  Chelsea,  England,  is  an  asy- 
lum for  disabled  or  superannuated  soldiers.  Founded  as  a 
college  in  1610,  it  was  made  a  hospital  In  1682.  It  has 
accommodations  for  about  660  persons,  and  is  governed  by 
a  board  of  commissioners,  comprising,  ex-officw,  the  lord 
president  of  the  council  and  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 
It  supports  about  500  in-pensioners  and  nearly  70,000  out- 
pensioners.  The  former  receive,  besides  board,  lodging, 
and  clothing,  a  small  sum  of  money,  varying  from  eight 
pence  a  week  for  a  private  soldier  to  three  shillings  six 
pence  for  a  color-sergeant.  The  out-pensioners  receive 
daily  a  sum  of  money  varying  from  four  pence  to  two 
shillings  six  pence  for  life. 

Cheltenham,  chelt'nam,  a  town  and  fashionable  wa- 
tering-place of  England,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  and 
on  the  Bristol  and  Birmingham  Railway.  96  miles  by  the 
road  or  121  by  railway  W.  N.  W.  of  London.  It  is  pleas- 
antly situated  in  a  picturesque  valley  on  the  Chelt,  a  small 
tributary  of  the  Severn,  and  is  shelte'rcd  on  the  E.  and  S.  K. 
by  a  semicircle  of  the  Cotswold  Hills.  It  derives  its  pros- 
perity and  importance  from  its  mineral  springs,  which  con- 
tain sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia,  with  iodine,  iron,  and 
carbonic  acid.  It  has  elegant  squares,  terraces,  and  cres- 
cents, and  numerous  villas,  interspersed  with  gardens  and 
shrubberies.  The  public  promenades  are  among  the  finest 
in  England.  It  has  ten  or  more  churches,  be  si,  b-  ,  Impels 
of  dissenters,  a  general  hospital,  a  theatre,  a  zoological  gar- 
den, and  a  well-endowed  grammar-school  founded  in  1574. 
Cheltenham  is  famous  for  its  colleges  and  schools,  among 
which  is  the  proprietary  college  for  the  sons  of  gentlemen. 
This  has  usually  about'600  pupils.  Pop.  in  l>ri,  I  l,.,l'.i. 

Cheltenham,  a  post-township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  2462. 

Chemical  Affinity.  Sec  AFFINITY. 
Chemical  Analysis  is  the  identification  and  sepa- 
ration of  the  element-  ,,f  do-mica!  ..impound.-  or  mixture  s 
of  any  sort.  When  conducted  simply  with  reference  to 
determining  what  elements  exist  in  any  substance  it  is 
termed  ,/u,,i:ii,i;f  tiii<'/i/*i*.  When  the  absolute  or  relative 
quantities  of  the  elemei,:  i.iincd  it  i-  • 

aim/i/*iV     The  theory  of  qualitative  chemical  :inal\-is  is  to 
put  the  Mil, stance  to  lie  analyzed  under  sueh  conditions  and 
-II  cause  all  its  various  clement-.  MM  alter 
another,  to  present  certain  characteristic  phenomena  or  to 
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enter  into  certain  recognizable  combinations,  and  is  based 
on  the  grand  truth  that  each  chemical  element  has  constant 
and  absolute  peculiarities  which  it  carries  into  its  com- 
pounds. Thus,  the  fact  that  silver  and  mercury  are  the 
only  elements  whoso  compounds  with  chlorine  are  insoluble 
in  dilute  nitric  acid,  is  taken  advantage  of  to  separate 
these  two  metals  from  all  others.  Any  nitric  solution  of 
metals  which  is  not  made  milky  or  turbid  on  the  addition 
of  hydrochloric  acid  does  not,  and  cannot,  contain  silver 
or  sub-salts  of  mercury.  Again,  any  nitric  solution  wherein 
hydrochloric  acid  produces  a  white  inilkiness  or  a  white 
curdy  separation,  or  a  fine  dazzling  white  powder,  which 
neither  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  dilute  nitric  acid,  nor  hot 
water  wilt  clear  up,  must  contain  cither  silver  or  mercury, 
or  both.  In  case  such  a  white  separation — or  "precipitate," 
as  the  chemist  technically  terms  it— is  formed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  a  solution  of  metals,  the  liquid,  together  with 
the  suspended  precipitate,  is  poured  upon  a  filter  (a  conical 
cup  folded  from  a  circle  of  paper  specially  prepared  for  the 
purpose)  sustained  in  a  glass  funnel.  The  liquid,  which 
retains  all  the  other  elements  in  solution,  passes  the  pores 
of  the  paper,  but  the  precipitate  of  silver  chloride  andmer- 
curous  chloride  remains  upon  it.  The  filter  is  next  re- 
peatedly filled  with  water  until  the  acid  liquid  has  been 
washed  out  from  the  precipitate  and  the  pores  of  the  paper, 
and  we  have  then  all  the  silver  and  all  the  mercury  that 
existed  in  the  form  of  sub-salts  in  the  filter,  and  all  the 
other  elements  in  the  "  filtrate/'  as  the  liquid  which  has 
passed  through  is  designated. 

The  substances  which  are  employed  to  bring  about  those 
chemical  changes  which  serve  the  purposes  of  chemical 
analysis  are  called  reagent*,  and  the  chemical  processes 
themselves  arc  termed  reactions,  for  the  reason  that  at  least 
two  substances  must  always  be  involved  in  chemical  trans- 
formations, and  that  both  act  and  are  reacted  upon.  Thus 
the  hydrochloric  acid  employed  in  our  separation  of  silver 
and  mercury  from  all  other  metals  is  a  reagent,  and  the 
precipitation  is  the  evidence  of  a  reaction. 

Chemical  reactions  have  been  known  and  employed  to 
identify  certain  bodies  from  the  earliest  times.  Pliny  de- 
scribed the  use  of  paper  dyed  in  nutgalls  for  detecting  iron 
sulphate  when  mixed  with  verdigris  as  an  adulteration. 
The  reaction  is  a  blackening  of  the  paper  (formation  of 
ink).  In  many  cases  it  is  easy  to  recognize  a  substance  by 
simply  applying  in  this  manner  a  single  reagent,  which  is 
then  called  a  teat.  Thus,  copper  in  its  solutions  is  tested 
by  a  bit  of  clean  iron  wire,  which  precipitates  it  as  a  red 
powder.  A  clean  piece  of  copper  is  a  test  for  mercury  in 
solution,  the  latter  metal  forming  a  silvery  coating  on  the 
former.  Lime-water  is  a  test  for  oarbonio  acid  gas,  making 
with  it  a  white  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  is  a  test  for  ammonia,  as  the  vapors  of  the  two, 
when  brought  together,  produce  a  white  cloud.  But  there 
are  circumstances  under  which  such  simple  tests  fail  to  give 
unequivocal  answers  to  the  chemical  inquirer,  and  it  is  need- 
ful to  frame  a  system  of  operations  which  takes  account  of 
all  possible  contingencies,  and  which  enables  the  analyst 
not  only  to  prove  with  certainty  that  such  and  such  ele- 
ments exist  in  any  substance  ho  analyzes,  but  also  gives 
him  equal  assurance  that  nothing  else  is  present  in  it — a 
system,  in  short,  which  can  lead  him  to  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  composition  of  any  body.  Such  systems  of 
procedure,  more  or  less  satisfactory,  have  been  devised  out 
of  the  collective  experience  of  chemists,  and  their  details  are 
found  in  our  treatises  on  qualitative  chemical  analysis.  In 
respect  to  the  elements  and  compounds  of  mineral  or  inor- 
ganic chemistry  a  very  perfect  plan  has  been  elaborated, 
which  has  received  in  all  essential  points  the  sanction  of 
universal  usage. 

This  system  of  analysis  applies  to  all  the  metals  and  their 
oxides,  and  to  all  their  compounds  with  mineral  elements 
or  acids.  It  supposes  that  the  elements,  etc.  are  in  a  state 
of  solution  either  in  water  or  an  appropriate  acid,  and  gives 
directions  for  obtaining  such  solutions.  The  substance  is 
first  subjected  to  a  "preliminary  examination,"  which  often 
leads  to  the  detection  of  some  of  its  ingredients,  or  demon- 
strates the  absence  of  certain  elements,  and  furnishes  useful 
hints  as  to  the  mode  of  solution  and  subsequent  procedure. 
The  actual  examination  begins  with  the  application  of 
four  ''general  reagents,"  which  serve  to  dissect  the  sub- 
stance into  six  "  groups  "  as  regards  its  bases  or  metallic 
oxides. 

The  solution  being  in  nitric  acid,  the  first  reagent  is  hy- 
drochloric acid,  which  precipitates  the  first  group — viz., 
silver  and  mercury  (the  latter  from  mcrcurous  salts).  The 
acid  filtrate  from  these  chlorides  is  submitted  to  a  stream 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  precipitates  the  sec- 
ond and  third  groups,  consisting  of  twelve  metals  together, 
as  sulphides.  Thesu  are  collected  and  washed  upon  a  filter, 
and  upon  them  is  poured  sulphide  of  ammonium.  This  dis- 
solves and  carries  through  the  filter  the  sulphides  of  the 


!  second  group — viz.,  arsenic,  antimony,  tin,  gold,  platinum, 
j  molybdenum,  and  tungsten,  while  the  sulphides  of  mercury 
(from  mercuric  salts),  lead,  bismuth,  copper,  and  cadmium, 
constituting  the  third  group,  remain  undissolved. 

The  filtrate  from  the  precipitate  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen is  next  taken  in  hand,  made  alkaline  by  ammonia,  and 
sulphide  of  ammonium  is  added  to  it.  This  throws  down,  as 
hydroxides  or  phosphates,  aluminium,  chromium,  glucinum, 
and  the  cerium  metals;  as  phosphates,  calcium,  barium, 
strontium,  and  magnesium;  and  as  sulphides,  nickel,  co- 
balt, manganese,  zinc,  iron,  uranium,  thallium,  and  indium 
— milking  a  fourth  group, 

To  the  aramoniacal  liquid,  separated  by  a  filter  from  the 
last  precipitate,  is  added  carbonate  of  ammonium,  whereby 
the  fifth  group — viz.,  barium,  calcium,  and  strontium — are 
precipitated  as  carbonates. 

Lastly,  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  above  carbonates  may 
contain  the  alkalies  and  magnesium. 

The  resolution  of  these  groups  is  accomplished  by  fur- 
ther application  of  appropriate  reagents.  Each  group  is 
treated  after  a  certain  order  which  experience  has  taught. 
To  illustrate  :  the  white  precipitate  obtained  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  already  described,  may  contain  silver  chloride 
or  mercurous  chloride,  or  both.  To  complete  its  examina- 
tion we  employ  the  deportment  of  these  chlorides  towards 
ammonra-water,  which  easily  dissolves  silver  chloride  to  a 
clear  liquid,  but  converts  white  mercurous  chloride  into  a 
black  substance  that  remains  undissolved.  It  is  only  need- 
ful then  to  pour  dilute  ammonia  upon  the  white  content 
of  the  filter ;  and  if  it  blacken,  the  presence  of  mercury  is 
demonstrated.  The  ammonia-water  that  passes  the  filter 
is  dropped  into  excess  of  dilute  nitric  acid  ;  the  separation 
of  a  white  curdy  substance  is  evidence  of  silver. 

After  thus  isolating  the  two  metals  we  may  apply  further 
confirmatory  tests.  Thus,  the  black  mercury  compound 
remaining  in  the  filter  may  be  mixed  with  carbonate  of 
sodium,  dried,  introduced  into  a  small  glass  flask,  and 
heated  to  redness,  when  metallic  mercury  will  distil  off 
and  gather  on  the  cold  part  of  the  vessel  in  brilliant  glob- 
ules. So,  too,  the  white  curds  of  silver  chloride  separated 
by  nitric  acid  from  the  ammoniacal  solution  may  be  gath- 
ered and  washed  on  a  filter,  the  latter  burned,  the  precipi- 
tate and  ashes  mixed  with  moist  carbonate  of  sodium  into 
a  pellet,  and  heated  strongly  on  charcoal  by  aid  of  a  jew- 
eller's blowpipe.  The  silver  is  thus  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state,  and  may  be  found,  even  when  present  in  extremely 
minute  quantity,  by  cutting  out  the  charcoal  to  a  little 
depth  around  the  spot  where  the  pellet  was  placed,  grind- 
ing it  in  a  smooth  mortar  of  porcelain  or  agate,  and  care- 
fully washing  away  the  coal-powder  by  a  gentle  flow  of 
water.  The  flattened  silver  particles  will  reveal  themselves 
by  their  lustre. 

The  detection  of  acids  is  accomplished  in  another  por- 
tion of  the  substance  by  the  use  of  other  reagents,  after 
the  same  general  plan. 

In  quantitative  chemical  analysis  it  is  needful  to  convert 
each  element  of  a  substance  into  gome  form  or  compound 
which  will  admit  of  complete  separation  from  all  the  others, 
and  also  of  accurate  weighing  or  measuring.  In  many 
cases  an  element  must  be  separated  in  one  form,  and  con- 
verted into  another  for  weighing.  Silver  may  be  both  sep- 
arated and  weighed  as  chloride  or  ns  metal,  whilst  zinc 
i  must  be  separated  as  carbonate  or  sulphide,  but  can  only 
be  weighed  accurately  as  oxide.  Many  of  the  reactions 
employed  in  qualitative  analysis  also  serve  in  quantitative 
estimations;  the  latter  branch  of  analysis  has,  however,  a 
multitude  of  processes  peculiar  to  itself. 

In  most  cases  the  determination  of  the  quantity  of  an 
clement  or  ingredient  consists  in  the  collection  of  a  precip- 
itate on  a  filter,  washing,  drying,  burning  away  the  paper 
at  a  red  heat,  and  weighing  the  ignited  residue.  This  re- 
quires a  delicate  balance,  accurate  weights,  vessels  of  glass, 
porcelain,  and  platinum,  which  are  unalterable  by  acids  ami 
by  heat,  and  great  nicety  of  manipulation.  It  also  requires 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  deportment  of  the  precipitate 
towards  all  the  reagents  and  solvents  with  which  it  must 
have  contact,  and  a  certainty  that  it  can  be  obtained  of 
perfectly  definite  and  known  chemical  composition.  Our 
present  stock  of  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  the  fruit  of  a 
multitude  of  the  most  painstaking  experiments,  and  every 
day  the  labor  of  skilled  investigators  is  adding  to  its  variety 
and  extent. 

To  certain  branches  or  general  modes  of  analysis  tech- 
nical names  are  applied.  Thus  "  blowpipe  analysis"  des- 
ignates a  system  of  operations  carried  on  mainly  by  aid  of 
the  blowpipe,  which  serves  for  identifying  a  large  share  of 
the-  element?,  and  even  for  quantitatively  estimating  the 
precious  metals,  as  well  as  lead,  copper,  nickel,  and  some 
others.  "  Spectral  analysis,"  which  furnishes  the  most  sen- 
sitive tests  for  the  presence  of  the  alkali  metals,  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  light  proceeding  from  a  flame  in  which 
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the  vapor  of  any  substance  is  intensely  heated,  manifest*, 
when  viewed  then-  by  a  prism,  lines  or  bands  "f  color  whose 
position  unil  number  arc  characteristic.  "  Volumetric  imal- 
ytil"  ii  ii  branch  "f  quantitative  analysis,  in  which  meas- 
ured ralnmet  at  alntfoniof  determined  strength  nro  em- 
ploye.1  ill  reactions  »h mpletion  is  indicated  liy  some 

change  of  Color  Or  other  marked  phenomenon.     "  Organic 
analysis"  is   either   ultimate,  or  proximate.     The  former  ; 
signifies  tin1  estimation  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
tin1  utliiT  elements  of  organic  compounds.      Proximate  or- 
ganic analysis  is  thr  separation  of  organic  compound*  from 
each  other.  IIH  is  iloin1.  for  example,  in  determining II" 
portions  of  w;it.T,  oil,  starch.  Hi-,  in  seeds.     "  Assaying"  is 
the  trnn  usually  applied  to  the  estimation  of  the  valuable 
metal*,  or  ingredients  of  an  ore  or  other  commercial  article. 

Soi f  t  In   st  striking  discoveries  of  science  have  been 

lt«M  in  tin-  deYelopmeritof  ohemloal  analysis.  The  recog- 
nition of  oxygen,  rhl'M-ine,  baryta,  and  manganese  were  re- 
1  S-heele'<  a  iiiily  sis  of  the  mineral  "wad  "or  pyrolu- 
site.  Among  the  first  fruits  of  quantitative  analysis  was 
the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  definite  and  multiple  combin- 
ing proportions.  Those  philosophers  who,  like  Bcrgmunn 
ami  ballon,  were  the  first  to  announce,  and  those  who,  like 
ller/.elius.  Dumas,  and  Stas,  have  done  most  to  establish, 
these  b«.--,  have  been  eminent  for  their  skill  in  analytical 
chemistry. 

The  utility  of  chemical  analysis  manifests  itself  in  a  mul- 
titude of  directions,  liy  it  the  values  of  bullion,  coinage, 
and  plate  arc  established  ;  ores  of  all  the  metals  arc  worked 
and  sold  on  the  chemist's  report  of  their  analysis.  The 
same  is  true  of  a  host  of  commercial  articles,  such  us  vari- 
ous alkalies,  acids,  salts,  medicines,  dyestuffs,  fertilizers, 
etc.  Clicmical  analysis  furnishes  the  consumers  of  these 
and  many  other  articles  a  protection  against  the  dishonesty 
or  ignorance  of  producers  or  dealers.  The  physician  often 
gathers  decisive  diagnostic  hints  from  the  analysis  of  urine ; 
the  advocate  relics  upon  chemical  analysis  for  the  detection 
of  poisons  which  can  bo  employed  in  the  perpetration  of 
murder. 

There,  arc  indeed  limit?  to  the  application  of  chemical 
analysis.  It  is  not  difficult  to  make  mixtures  some  of  whose 
constituents  no  chemist  can  identify  with  the  knowledge 
now  at  his  disposal.  The  composition  of  a  largo  number 
of  drugs,  such  as  vegetable  extracts,  is  nearly  or  quite  un- 
known :  and  if  a  professional  chemist  certifies  that  he  has 
analyzed  a  ••  e. impound  syrup"  of  sarsaparilla,  yellow  dock, 
and  buchu,  or  a  "  bitters"  containing  the  virtues  of  a  doicn 
of  the  best  vegetable  remedies,  and  has  found  it  to  be  a 
pure  and  efficacious,  medicine,  the  simple  fact  is,  he  has  not 
done  it,  ami  cannot  do  it,  and  there  is  a  fraud  involved  in 
the  assertion. 

The  successful  pursuit  of  analytical  chemistry  requires  a 
long  course  of  the  most  patient  and  conscientious  experi- 
mental work  ;  it  is  therefore  an  admirable  disciplinary  study, 
and  is  recognized  as  such  in  the  higher  schools  of  Europe 
and  this  country. 

(The  best  extended  treatises  on  chemical  analysis  are 
HUSK'S  "  llandbuch  der  Analytischcn  Chemie;"  FRKSKMI'S, 
"Qualitative  Analysis,"  and  the  same  author's  "  Quantita- 
ti\e  Analysis;"  BTNSKN'S  "  (iasoinetric  Methods;"  llnri'K- 
Si:vi. mi's  "  llandbuch  der  Physiologisch-  und  1'athologisch- 
rhcniischen  Analyse;"  and  GOKITP-HKSAXK/,  "  Zoochemis- 
chen  Analyse."  The  "  Zcitsehrift  f;ir  Analytische  Chemie," 
edited  liy  Fn •-.•nius,  and  now  (1872)  in  its  eleventh  volume, 
is  a  complete  repertory  of  all  that  is  currently  published  on 
the  subject. )  S.  W.  JOHNSON. 

Chemical  Equivalents.     See  CIIKMISTIIV. 

(  lirmillr,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Maine  -et  Loire,  iii  the  arrondissement  Cholet,  on  a  railway. 
20  miles  S.  S.  I',,  nf  Anders,  and  on  a  small  stream  called  the 
Hyroniie.  It  lias  manufactures  of  linen  handkerchiefs, 
woollen  cloths,  flannels,  blanket.',  etc.  Hero  is  also  a  trade 
in  cattle  and  agricultural  products.  The  neighboring  coun- 
try produces  considerable  quantities  of  grain  and  white 
wine.  I'up.  4414. 

Chemistry  [etymology  nnecrMin    l.    The  present  con- 

*  Perhaps  thi'  most  probable  etymology  is  that  which  derives 
the  term  from  Kluin,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Ki'yi't  ;  ^i^ni- 
fyinu  alsn"  black"  or  "dark,"  in  allusion  iicrhaps  to  the  dark 
and  mysterious  character  of  the  an  of  ale-homy.  ,,v  else  to  the 
tint  ih;it  Egypt  was  especially  diatlngulabad  tor  its  knowledge  of 
secret  and  'rare  arts.  The  derivation  from  the  Creek  xv/ios, 
"juice,1'  seems  hii;hly  Improbable,  principally  because  the  oriiii- 
n:il  -polling  of  t  he  word  as  seen  in  <t  It-lit  tint  (whence  Ihe  m<  wit  rn 
<•'»  mwry  to  derived)  had  no:  t  lie  first  syllable  in  <-lnj,  as  it  shouM 
have  had  coming  from  the  Creek  \y ;  'fur  the  Creek  term  itself 
i^cta  mot  xi'M*"*1 ;  though  many  modern  writers.  mM.  (|  l,y 
this  supposed  etymology  from  \vfJ.6<;,  write  u!rti/in>ii  or  '/ .'< 
as  well  as  <-ti<n»i;\t  anil  •  l«im ifitni.  And  thouirh  tlie  interchange 
of  one  vowel  or  diphthong  for  another  is  very  common  in  <  ireek, 
a.s  a  for  y,  ft  for  t,  wo  Kolievc  no  instance  can  In-  jxiinteil  out  in 
which  i>  iutcrrhuiu'i  s  with  TJ.  Then  ^•em>.  moreo, 
to  sup|K>se  that  the  mixture  or  preparation  of  "juices"  of  any 


dition  of  chemical  science  has  been  reached  by  a  gradual 
H   of  evolution.     More  than  at  any   pr. -\i'.n-    time, 
the  individual  characteristics  which  it  exhibits  repp 
the  results  of  the  united   labors  of  all  the  workers   in  its 
domain  from  the  dim  ages  of  alchemy  to  .the  present   day. 
A  rapid  historical  sketch  of  its  >le\  i-lopment.  th. 
not  hut  form  an  appropriate  introduction  to  a  consideration 

of  its  present  condition. 

Iliniori/. — The  alchemists  had  no  science  in  any  proper 
sense.     Most  of  the  valuable  facts  they  have  banded  down 

to  US  Were  collected   ill  the  M  arch  for  the  philosopher's  stone. 

the  universal  solvent,  or  the  elixir  vita-.  Here  and  then. 
it  is  true,  there  were  those  who  speculated  upon  the  facts 
which  bad  been  observed,  and  who  strove  to  evolve  from 
them  some  general  principles.  But  so  unsatisfactory  were 
the  results  that,  although  the  word  "  chemistry  "— signiu 
ing,  however,  the  art  of  making  gold  and  silver — came 
into  use  early  in  the  fourth  century,  it  was  not  until  near 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  chemistry  proper 
had  any  existence.  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  sufficient 
to  extend  our  investigation  only  to  the  progress  of  the 
conception  of  the  i litntion  of  matter.  The  four  ele- 
ments of  Aristotle  (B.  C.  384-322),  earth,  air,  lire,  and  wa- 
ter, held  undisputed  sway  until  the  eighth  century.  Then 
the  Arabian  alchemist  Cel.er  introduced  the  theory  that 
the  metals  were  made  of  mercury  and  sulphur,  and  sug- 
gested, for  the  first  time,  the  idea  that  differences  of  prop 
erties  were  due  to  differences  of  composition.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century  Albcrtus  Magnus  united  these  two  conceptions 
into  one,  by  asserting  that  the  physical  properties  of  bodies 
depended  upon  the  elements  of  Aristotle,  and  their  chemical 
properties  upon  those  of  Geber.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
Basil  Valentine,  the  last  of  the  alchemists,  added  "salt"  to 
Geber's  elements,  and  refined  the  idea  involved  in  them  by 
asserting  that  by  sulphur  was  meant  the  inflammable  prin- 
ciple, by  mercury  the  volatile  principle,  and  by  salt  the 
fixed  principle.  Paracelsus  (1493—1541)  appeared  mainly 
as  the  reformer  of  medicine.  Accepting  Basil  Valentine's 
views  of  matter,  he  maintained  that  the  health  of  the  human 
body  depended  upon  the  presence  in  it  of  a  just  proportion 
of  the  three  principles.  The  first  book  upon  chemistry  was 
written  by  Libavins  in  1595:  be  defined  it  as  the  art  of 
producing  remedies.  The  period  of  latro  chemistry  closes 
with  Lemery  (1645-1715),  who  sought  again  to  introduce 
the  ideas  of  Aristotle  by  uniting  two  of  his  elements,  water 
and  earth,  to  those  of  Basil  Valentine.  A  new  and  more 
hopeful  era  opens  with  the  English  chemist  Boyle  (1627- 
91).  He  opposed  the  views  thus  far  held  upon  the  consti- 
tution of  matter,  and  argued  that  the  true  elements  were 
the  bodies — themselves  undecomposable — which  were  ob- 
tained by  the  decomposition  of  other  substances,  and  which 
could  be  used  to  form  these  substances  again.  The  differ- 
ences observed  in  the  elements  themselves  he  accounted  for 
by  supposing  that  their  smallest  particles  differed  either  in 
size  or  form.  Stahl  (1660-1734)  accepted  the  theory  that 
chemical  properties  depended  upon  the  presence  of  certain 
definite  constituents,  and  sought  to  demonstrate  it  experi- 
mentally. By  a  closely-knit  argument,  founded  on  observed 
facts,  he  succeeded  in  giving  to  his  theory  of  combustion 
— called  the  "phlogistic  theory,"  because  it  assumed  the 
presence  of  phlogiston  in  all  combustible  bodies,  which 
phlogiston  passed  off  in  burning — a  solidity  which  enabled 
it  to  maintain  itself  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  In  the 
steady  progress  of  the  science,  however,  the  materials  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  phlogistic  theory  were  being  prepared. 
Black  (1728-99),  when  a  medical  student  in  Edinburgh, 
wrote,  on  his  graduation  in  1754,  a  thesis  entitled  ••  1'e 
Humoro  acido  a  cibis  orto,  et  Magnesia  alba."  Appended 
to  it  was  a  series  of  chemical  experiments  upon  the  mild 
and  caustic  alkalies,  which  were  afterwards  extended  and 
published  separately  in  1756.  In  this  paper  he  shows  that 
the  mild  alkalies  differ  from  the  caustic  in  the  fact  that  they 
contain  a  large  amount  of  "  fixed  air,"  which,  when  a  mild 
alkali  is  treated  with  nn  acid,  escapes  with  i-fferve- 
A  mild  alkali  is  therefore  a  caustic  alkali,  plus  fixed  air. 
Now  between  the  current  theories  of  phlogiston  and  of 
causticity  there  is  a  close  analogy.  As  by  the  former  com- 
bustible'bodies  were  compounds  of  phlogiston,  so  by  the 
latter  caustic  alkalies  were  compounds  of  the  caustic  prin- 
ciple. And  as,  in  burning,  the  combustible  gave  up  its 
phlogiston  and  became  a  calx,  so  a  mild  alkali  in  the  fire 
took  np  the  fiery  caustic  principle  and  became  itself  caus- 
tic. Black,  however,  proved  that  this  explanation  of  cans 
tieity  was  false:  he  showed  that  in  burning  the  niihl  alkali 
did  not  gain  but  lost  something,  this  loss  being  the  "  fixed 
air  :  "  and  that  it  was  this  loss  of  fixed  nir  which  m 
caustic  alkali.  This  research  of  Black  made  the  framing 


kind   was   the  chief  occupation  of  the   alchemists,   their 
problem   having   Keen  the   transmutation  of  ha>er  m>'t:i 
eoM ;  and.  from  w  hat  we  know  of  the  experiments,  their  chief 
a^ent  was  fire. 
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of  an  argument  against  phlogiston  easy.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  not  long  afterwards  Lavoisier  ( 17-l.V 
114),  furnished  with  abundant  material  by  the  remarkable 
discoveries  of  Priestley  (1733-1804),  Cavendish  (1731- 
1810),  and  Seheele  (1742—86),  undertook  a  crusade  against 
the  Stahliau  hypothesis.  As  Black  had  shown  that  the 
loss  of  causticity  depended  upon  the  assumption  of  a  gas- 
eous matter — fixed  air — by  the  alkali,  so  wns  it  not  clear 
that  the  loss  of  combustibility  depended  upon  the  assump- 
tion of  another  kind  of  gaseous  matter — vital  air — by  the 
combustible?  As  the  conversion  of  a  mild  into  a  caustic 
alkali  did  not  consist  of  the  taking  up  of  "eausticum,"  but 
in  the  evolution  of  fixed  air,  so  the  production  of  a  metal 
from  its  calx  did  not  consist  in  the  taking  up  of  "  phlogis- 
ton," but  in  the  evolution  of  oxygen.  His  conclusive  ex- 
periment with  mercury  established  the  analogy,  and  gave 
phlogiston  its  deathblow. 

Meanwhile,  numerical  relations  had  begun  to  take  their 
place  in  the  science.  Though  Homberg  (1652-1715)  had 
attempted  to  fix  the  quantity  of  a  base  required  to  saturate 
several  different  acids,  yet  it  was  not  until  1777  that  Wenzel 
(1740-93)  succeeded  in  establishing  the  true  idea  of  definite 
chemical  combination.  His  analyses  were  surprisingly 
accurate.  He  proved,  for  example,  that  123  parts  of  lime,  i 
or  222  parts  of  potash,  neutralized  240  parts  of  nitric  or  j 
181.5  parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  Hence,  123  parts  of  lime  are 
the  equivalent,  in  neutralizing  power,  of  222  parts  of  pot- 
ash ;  and  so  of  the  quantities  of  the  acids,  as  given.  Kichtcr 
(1762-1807)  extended  these  experiments,  and  drew  up  the 
first  tables  of  equivalents.  He  showed  that  the  quantity 
of  the  bases  A  and  B  which  combined  with  an  acid  C  would 
also  combine  with  the  acids  D,  E,  and  F,  and  hence,  that  the 
composition  of  many  salts  could  be  calculated  from  the 
known  composition  of  other  salts;  thus  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  Stoichiometry.  Richtcr  also  pointed  out  that  the 
ratio  between  the  amount  of  an  acid  required  to  saturate 
certain  bases,  and  the  amount  of  oxygen  contained  in  those 
bases,  was  definite.  Thus  early  was  the  law  of  definite  pro- 
portions established.  It  was  soon  followed  by  another  of 
not  less  importance.  In  1804,  Dalton  (1766-1844),  in  a 
research  upon  olefiant  and  marsh  gases,  observed  that  the 
latter  contained,  to  the  same  weight  of  carbon,  twice  as 
much  hydrogen  as  the  former.  Extending  this  observation 
to  other  bodies,  he  was  at  once  led  to  the  law  of  multiple 
proportions,  which  asserts  that  when  one  body  combines 
with  another  in  more  than  one  proportion,  the  quantities 
uniting  in  the  second  and  subsequent  cases  are  simple  mul- 
tiples of  the  first.  It  was  in  pondering  upon  the  cause  of 
so  remarkable  a  law  that  Dalton  devised  the  atomic  theory. 
It  seemed  clear  to  him  that  the  definite  weights  with  which 
bodies  enter  into  combination  represent  definite  quantities 
of  matter,  indivisible  by  chemical  means.  These  definite 
quantities  of  matter  he  proposed  to  call  atoms ;  they  were 
of  the  same  size,  but  their  weights  were  proportional  to  the 
combining  weights  in  each  case.  These  atoms  combined 
with  each  other,  forming  compounds;  hence  the  quantities 
combining  must  bo  definite  in  weight ;  they  might  be  mul- 
tiples in  one  case  of  the  quantities  in  another,  and  the  weight 
of  the  compound  must  be  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  its  con- 
stituents. These  atomic  weights  being  relative,  Dalton 
chose  the  smallest  of  them,  that  of  hydrogen,  as  a  standard, 
calling  it  unity.  In  1808  he  published  a  table  of  atomic 
weights,  in  which  that  of  nitrogen  is  5,  of  carbon  5,  of 
oxygen  7,  of  sulphur  13,  of  iron  38,  of  zinc  56,  of  silver  100, 
of  mercury  167,  etc.  Some  of  Dalton's  contemporaries 
accepted  his  views  in  full,  others  only  in  part.  Among  the 
latter  was  Wollaston  (1766-1828),  who  accepted  Dalton's 
numbers,  but  preferred  to  call  them  equivalents,  on  the 
ground  that  an  equivalent  was  a  fact,  an  atomic  weight 
only  a  hypothesis.  Davy  (1778-1829)  also  rejected  the 
hypothesis  of  atoms, but  proposed  "proportional  numbers  " 
for  Dalton's  atomic  weights.  Nevertheless,  the  atomic 
theory  stimulated  investigation,  and  chemists  set  them- 
selves at  work  to  revise,  and  if  possible  to  make  more  accu- 
rate, these  numbers  of  Dalton. 

Contemporaneously  with  this  progress  in  the  determi- 
nation of  the  combining  weights  of  the  elements  was  an 
advance  in  ascertaining  their  combining  volumes.  Gay- 
Lussac  (1778-1850),  in  connection  with  Humboldt,  proved 
in  1805  that  water  was  formed  by  the  union  of  one  volume 
of  oxygen  with  two  volumes  of  hydrogen.  Continuing  his 
researches,  he  showed  in  1809  that  the  combination  of  any 
two  gases  always  took  place  in  simple  volume-ratios,  and 
that  the  volume  of  the  product  always  bore  a  simple  ratio 
to  that  of  its  constituents.  This  discovery  was  not  only  an 
important  confirmation  of  the  law  of  definite  proportions, 
but  it  furnished  a  means  by  which  an  atomic  weight  could 
with  certainty  be  determined.  For,  since,  according  to 
Dalton,  bodies  combine  in  proportions  represented  by  the 
weight  of  their  atoms,  and,  according  to  Gay-Lussac,  the 
simple  gases  also  combine  by  volume  in  a  simple  ratio,  it  is 


evident  that  the  relative  weights  of  these  volumes  ought  to 
represent  the  atomic  weights.  But  tin-  relative  weight  of  a 
given  volume  is  the  density  ;  hence  the  atomic  weights  of 
simple  gases  are  proportional  to  their  densities.  Singu- 
larly enough,  Dalton  —  who,  more  than  any  other,  should 
have  welcomed  this  new  confirmation  of  his  views  —  refused 
to  accept  it,  and  attacked  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  Ber- 
zelius  (1779-1848),  however,  warmly  espoused  the  new 
theory  of  volumes,  and  constructed  his  tables  of  atomic 
weights  in  accordance  with  it.  By  the  improvements  in 
methods  of  analysis  which  he  devised,  he  was  able,  in  1815, 
to  give  a  wonderfully  accurate  table  of  this  kind,  in  which  — 
following  Woliaston  —  he  took  oxygen  as  the  standard  and 
called  it  100.  Hydrogen  he  gave  as  6.24.  The  influence 
of  Gay-Lussac's  law  is  here  clearly  apparent.  For,  since 
by  Wollaston's  equivalents  the  ratio  of  the  hydrogen  in 
water  to  the  oxygen  is  as  1  to  8,  and  by  Gay-Lussac's  law 
the  volumes  are  as  2  to  1,  it  is  clear  that  the  ratio  of  the 
weights  of  these  volumes  is  as  2  to  16,  or  as  6.24  to  100,  as 
lierzelius  gave  it.  Moreover,  he  substituted  for  the  arbi- 
trary notation  of  Dalton  —  which  consisted  of  circles  —  a 
system  of  symbols,  in  which  each  atom  was  represented  by 
the  first  letter  of  its  Latin  name.  A  bar  drawn  through  a 
symbol  signified  a  double  atom,  and  a  dot  over  it  indicated 
an  atom  of  oxygen.  Water  was  written  HaO,  or,  abbre- 


viated, it  ;  nitric  acid,  NzOs,  or  ?f.  In  order  to  bring  his 
atomic  weights  into  accordance  with  the  equivalents  of 
Wollaston  and  Davy,  Berzclius  had  recourse  to  an  unfortu- 
nate hypothesis.  He  admitted  the  existence  among  the 
elements  of  double  atoms,  inseparable  in  combination, 
which  were  represented  by  his  barred  symbols.  These 
double  atoms  of  Ilcrzelius  were  equal  in  weight  to  the 
equivalents  of  Wollaston. 

Two  parties  were  now  in  the  field.  On  the  one  side  was 
Dalton  with  his  atomic  theory,  maintaining  that  when  but 
a  single  combination  between  elements  took  place  it  always 
took  place  atom  to  atom,  and  considering  the  atomic  weight 
to  be  the  quantity  of  a  substance  which  united  with  one 
atom  of  hydrogen  ;  and  Wollaston  and  Davy,  rejecting  the 
theory  of  atoms,  and  asserting  that  an  equivalent  of  any 
element  was  the  quantity  of  it  by  weight  which  combined 
with  10  parts  of  oxygen.  On  the  other  was  Berzelius  — 
already  more  than  a  match  for  any  of  his  contemporaries  — 
accepting  the  theory  of  Dalton,  and  contending  that  the 
atomic  weights  were  proportional  to  the  gaseous  volumes, 
being  the  relative  weights  of  these  volumes  when  equal,  but 
conceding  the  existence  of  inseparable  double  atoms.  Dal- 
ton confounded  the  idea  of  atomic  weight  with  that  of 
equivalent;  Wollaston  and  Davy  retained  the  idea  of  equiva- 
lent, but  carried  it  out  inconsistently;  Berzelius  conceived 
the  true  idea  of  an  atom,  and  sharply  distinguished  it  from 
that  of  an  equivalent.  In  the  cnse  of  non-volatile  bodies, 
as  the  metals,  however,  he  too  considered  an  atomic  weight 
to  be  the  quantity  which  combined  with  100  of  oxygen  to 
form  the  first  degree  of  oxidation,  though,  for  special  rea- 
sons, he  varied  this  rule  in  some  cases.  The  great  weight 
of  his  authority  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  for  twenty 
years  his  views  were  the  absolute  basis  of  chemical  science. 
His  theory,  nevertheless,  had  its  weak  points;  and  in  1848 
Gmelin  (1788-1853)  in  the  fourth  edition  of  his  ••  Lchrbuch 
der  Chemie,"  attacked  the  chief  of  these,  the  theory  of  double 
atoms.  "  There  is  no  compound,"  he  soys,  "  containing  but 
one  atom  of  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  etc.,  as  small  as  that 
adopted  by  lierzelius.  Hence  two  atoms  of  these  bodies  are 
the  tqmraleitt  of  one  atom  of  oxygen.  If  the  atoms  be  sup- 
posed twice  as  great,  the  idea  of  an  atom  will  coincide  with 
that  of  an  equivalent,  and  all  confusion  will  be  avoided." 
He  therefore  proposed  that  the  formulas  of  water,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  ammonia,  which  Berzelius  had  written 
H20,  H2C12,  and  H6N2,  should  be  written  HO,  HO,  and  Ii3N. 
This  argument  of  Gmelin,  strengthened  by  the  old  idea  of 
Wollaston  that  atoms  were  purely  hypothetical  and  equiva- 
lents were  actual,  succeeded  in  leading  chemists  to  ignore 
the  positive  results  obtained  by  Gay-Lussac,  and  to  sink 
back  into  the  old  equivalent  system  of  notation.  The  view 
of  chemical  equivalency  thus  adopted,  however,  based  as  it 
was  on  negative  statements  mainly,  was  full  of  inconsist- 
encies. Adopting,  as  less  cumbrous,  the  hydrogen  scale  of 
equivalents,  and  therefore  assuming  that  an  equivalent  of 
any  substance  was  the  quantity  of  it  which  united  with  one 
atom  of  hydrogen,  the  chemists  who  advocated  it  gave  14 
as  the  equivalent  of  nitrogen,  although  it  was  certain  that 
this  quantity  combined,  not  with  one,  but  with  three  atoms 
of  hydrogen.  In  the  case  of  salts,  a  class  of  bodies  termed 
ternary  by  Berzelius,  and  formulated  on  the  dualistic  or 
electro-chemical  view,  the  same  is  true.  Wenzel,  Richter,  and 
even  Berzelius,  had  studied  the  neutralization  of  acids  by 
bases,  and  had  formed  tables  of  equivalencies  between  them. 
It  was  impossible  to  assert  that  all  bases  were  equivalent  to 
each  other.  One  equivalent  of  alumina,  for  example,  sat- 
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united  three  times  ns  much  sulphuric  acid  AS  one  cquiva- 
.1  potash  :  and  phosphoric  acid,  equivalent  for  equiva- 
lent, required  three  times  :i-  much  base  as  nitric.  In 
general,  pohacid  lui-cs  and  polyhasic  ncids  could  not  be 
brought  into'  accordance  with  the  theory  except  b\  -trained 
hvpolhe-i.  or  nrliitriiry  a--umption.  Consistency  required 
111,-  adoption  of  brmUM  which  wen-  iit  variance  with  fuel. 

Tin I  of  a  reform  was  apparent,  and  it  wa-  soon  I.e-nn. 

The  n-l'iiniHT  was  (liThnr.lt  I  I*  Hi  -Jo).  He  was  strack  with 
the  fact  th:it  on  the  existing  notation,  win-never  any  or- 
ganic rciietinn  gave  rise  tii  the  I'orinatioii  of  water  or  of  car- 
honic  gas,  the  i|iiiintity  of  these  bodies  evolved  m-M-r  corre- 
sponded lo  a  single  i'i|nivalcut, but  always  to  two  or  a  mul- 
tiple uf  two.  Moreover,  lie  observed  that  if  the  ei|ili\  alcnts 
nl'i-arlion,  liydrogcn,  and  oxygen  were  taken  at  ti.  1,  and  s, 
respectively,  then  that  nil  organic  formulas  contained  an 
even  nmnhcr  of  carlion  and  of  oxygen  atoms.  If,  he  rea- 
soned, (V>4  l  in  which  Cj  II'  and'  O4  =  32)  be  the  -niallr-l 
quantitv  of  carhonic  gas  which  can  be  setfrce  in  any  reac- 
tion, is  it  not  a  complete  molecule?  and  is  it  not  better  to 
write  the  formula  I  '<>..,,  in  which  C  =12  and  Oj  '•'•-'!  >", 
if  H.jOj  be  a  molecule  of  water,  is  it  not  better  to  double  the 
weight  of  the  oxygen  atom  and  write  it  H2<>?  Thus  did 
(ierlninlt  sharply  define  the  ideas  of  molecule  and  ntotn, 
and  thus  did  ho  construct  his  tables  of  atomic  weights, 
which,  while  closely  accordant  with  those  of  Itcrzelius, 
avoided  his  hypothesis  of  double  atoms.  In  accor 
with  the  law  of  (Jay  -l.ussiic,  and  with  the  law  of  Avogadro 
and  Anipeic  Mint  equal  volumes  of  all  gases  contained  the 
same  number  of  molecules — Gerhardt  defined  a  molecule  to 
be  that  quantity  of  any  substance  which  in  the  gaseous  state 
occupied  two  volumes,  the  standard  volume  being  that  oc- 
cupied by  an  atom  of  hydrogen.  As  Berzolius  had  written 
many  of  his  formulas  in  accordance  with  his  ilnalistic 
iil< -as — nitric  acid,  for  example,  being  NjOsHjO  or  HjN,0« — 
which  formulas  corresponded  to  4  volumes  of  vapor,  lier- 
hardt  at  once  halved  them,  writing  nitric  acid  HNOs,  and 
so  brought  them  to  the  2-volume  standard.  He  regarded 
molecules  as  units,  whence  the  name  "  unitary  "  given  to 

his  system.     He  maintai 1  that  the  determination  of  the 

arrangement  of  the  atoms  within  the  molecule  was  imp"- 
Fiole,  and  hence  opposed  the  use  of  rational  formulas.     He 
rejected  the  compound  radical  theory  of  Lavoisier  and  Ber- 
zelius, and  accepted,  with  curious  inconsistency,  Laurent's 
theory  of  "residue-,"  .•--.  -nt  ially  similar. 

Gerhardt's  early  death  prevented  the  full  development  of 
his  views.  His  atomic  weights  were  never  fully  accepted 
until  after  they  had  become  modified  by  the  influence  of 
two  physical  laws  discovered  some  time  before.  In  1819 
two  French  chemists.  Dulling  (1735-1838)  and  Petit  (1791- 
1820),  showed  that  the  specific  heats  of  simple  bodies  were 
inversely  proportional  to  their  atomic  weights;  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  that  the  atoms  of  all  simple  bodies  have 
the  same  specific  heat.  Although  Berzelius  had  regarded 
this  law  in  fixing  certain  of  his  atomic  weights,  yet  it  was 
not  until  re-investigated  by  Kegnault  in  1849  that  it  was 
generally  used.  Ho  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  to 
make  the  equivalent  weights  then  in  use  accord  with  the 
law  of  specific  heats,  it  was  necessary  only  to  halve  the 
equivalents  of  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
phosphorus,  arsenic,  potassium,  sodium,  and  silver.  But 
this,  in  all  but  the  last  three  cases,  was  to  return  to  the 
atomic  weights  of  Horzelius.  Gerhardt,  however,  in  doing 
this,  had  arbitrarily  assigned  to  the  protoxides  the  formula 
ll^>,  while  the  law  of  specific  heats  allowed  this  formula 
only  in  the  cases  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  silver.  For 
all  other  metals,  therefore,  the  protoxides  were  110,  and  the 
atomic  weights  of  Hcr/.clius  were  more  accurate  than  those 
of  licrhardt.  The  second  law  which  influenced  atomic 
weight  was  the  law  of  isomorphism,  discovered  in  1819  by 
Mit-cherlich  i  1 7','  I-  IMtlt).  He  proved  that  bodies  similarly 
eon-tituted  crystallize  similarly;  and  hence  that  bodies 
really  isomorphous — i".  ,..  having  crystalline  forms  nearly 
or  quite  identical — ought  to  be  represented  by  analogous 
formulas,  l-'or  example,  cuprous  sulphide  is  isomorphous 
with  silver  sulphide  ;  its  formula  should  therefore  be  Cu,S, 
analogous  to  AgjS,  and  not  CutS,  as  Gcrhardt  wrote  it. 
Thus,  in  due  time,  all  the  considerations  which  bear  upon 
the  question  of  atomic  weights  appear  to  have  been  re- 
garded, and  these  weights  established  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all. 

\iiothcr  of  the  most  prolific  of  modern  chemical  theories 
must  be  briefly  glanced  at  in  this  place.  This  theory,  called 
the  theory  of  types,  was  first  proposed  in  1839  by  Dumas, 
npon  his  discovery  of  trichlorac.  tie  acid.  He  stated  it 
thus :  When  ei(ui\  alent  substitution  of  any  of  the  elements 
of  a  compound  takes  place,  the  compound  itself  retains  its 
original  chemical  type,  the  replacing  element  playing  the 
same  part  as  that  which  is  replaced.  Ten  years  later 
AVurtz  discovered  the  nmincs,  and  in  his  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject compared  them  cither  to  ether,  in  which  oxygen  was 


replaced  by  amidogeu  I  Ml-ji,  or  to  ammonia,  in  win.  h  one 
atom  of  hydrogen  was  replaced  by  an  alcoholic  radical. 
The  inve-ii^ai  i"ii  of  these  ''compound  ammonias"  was 
continue.!  li\  Hofmalin,  who  accepted  the  bitter  view,  mid 

has    since    given    it    a    st     remarkable    di-M  lopuirnl.       Ill 

IS.'il,   Williamson    extended    the   i.lea  of    type-   l,y   hi.    I 

tiful  researches  upon  etlicritication.  and  e-pecialh  l-\  ih.- 
di-covcry  of  mixed  ethers.  The  water-type  had  been  sug- 

gi-.-tcd  already  by  Laurent  I  1 SII7-;,:;  ,  »!,,,  had  formulated 
i 'aii-tie  and  anhydrous  potash  upon  it;  it  bad  been  ex- 
ten. led  by  .MCITV  Hunt.  Itut  Williamson  went  farther:  be 

showed  conclusively  that  if  an  alcohol  nmlceul mlained 

the  ethyl   group   once,  that   of  ether  contained   it    In 
that  if  alcohol  be  represented  by  replacing  half  the  hy.h  . 

gen  in  water  by  ethyl,     *  ,J  I  0,  then  ether  ought  to  be 

represented  by  replacing  the  whole,  ..'ii5  >  0.     By  a  rapid 

generalization  of  this  view  he  showed  that  the  acids,  bares, 
and  salts,  not  only  of  mineral,  but  also  of  organic  chem- 
istry, were  readily  referable  to  the  water-type.  Two  i 
were  now  established,  the  water  and  the  ammonia  types. 
ilcrliar.lt  increased  the  number  by  proposing  the  type  hy- 
drogen (HH),  not  only  for  free  elements,  like  chlorine  and 
potassium,  but  for  the  hydrides,  aldehydes,  ketones,  and 
radicals  of  the  carbon  series ;  and  the  type  hydrochloric  acid 
(HC1)  as  the  type  of  the  haloid  salts  and  ethers.  In  the 
same  year  Williamson  suggested  the  idea  of  "condensed 
types"  for  the  polybasie  acids  and  the  polyacid  bases.  On 

the  water-typc  twice  condensed,  jj*  Oi,  he  formulated  sul- 
phuric acid,  by  replacing  half  the  hydrogen  by  the  radical 
(SO,),  (S(jj>  |  0,.  Odling  showed  that  phosphoric  acid  was 

derived  from  the  water-type  trebly  condensed, '    jj'      \  Oj ; 

the  replacing  power  of  <a  radical  being  indicated  by  dashes 
(PO)  .  In  1H54  he  introduced  the  conception  of  "  mixed 
types,"  arguing  that  if  a  poly-equivalent  radical  could  re- 
place the  hydrogen  atoms  in  several  similar  molecules, 
cither  wholly  or  partially,  it  could  also  thus  unite  several 
dissimilar  molecules. 

Two  distinct  ideas  are  involved  in  the  theory  of  types : 
one  is  the  idea  of  the  replacing  body  or  radical ;  the  other 
is  that  of  the  body  in  which  the  replacement  takes  place,  or 
the  type  itself.  The  first  of  these  involves  clearly  the  con- 
ception of  replacing  power:  those  substances  being  first 
formulated  upon  the  theory  of  types  whose  radicals  replaced 
but  a  single  atom  of  hydrogen.  The  brilliant  research  of 
Wurtz  npon  the  glycols,  made  in  1856,  proved  that  ethylcne 
replaced  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  And,  starting  from  this, 
Cannizzaro  in  1858  established  the  analogy  for  several  of 
the  metals,  and  thus  originated  the  principle  of  classifying 
the  elements  according  to  their  replacing  power.  The  same 
year  Kckule  gave  a  vigorous  impulse  to  this  idea  of  ele- 
mental replacing  power  by  establishing,  in  a  paper  on  the 
chemical  nature  of  carbon,  the  fact  that  this  element  had  a 
replacing  power  of  four.  Gradually,  the  names  atomicity, 
quantivalcnce,  and  equivalence  came  into  use  to  express 
this  replacing  power — an  atom  being  a  monad,  dyad,  triad, 
or  tetrad,  or  a  univalent,  bivalent,  trivalent,  or  quadrivalent 
radical,  according  as  its  replacing  power  is  ecual  to  one, 
two,  three,  or  four  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Wurtz,  however, 
prefers  to  use  the  terms  monatomic,  diatomic,  triatomic,  etc. 
for  the  same  purpose.  But  this  combining  or  replacing 
power  is  not  invariable.  A  given  element,  according  to  the 
law  of  multiple  proportions,  may  form  a  series  of  compounds 
with  another  clement,  and  in  each  of  these  its  equivalence 
must  be  different.  It  was  early  observed,  however,  that 
this  variation  in  equivalence  always  took  place  by  twos; 
so  that  an  atom  might  replace  1,  3,  5,  or  7,  or  2,  4,  ii.  or  8 
hydrogen  atoms.  The  equivalence  never  changes  from 
even  to  odd,  or  the  reverse.  Odling  therefore  divided  the 
elements  into  two  groups,  calling  the  group  of  even  equiva- 
lence artiads,  and  the  group  of  odd  equivalence  pcrissads. 
If  an  atom  is  a  perissad  in  one  of  its  compounds,  it  is  so  in 
all ;  and  so  if  it  is  an  artiad.  Out  of  this  classification  of 
the  elements  according  to  their  equivalence,  involving  as  it 
does  the  predetermination  of  their  compounds,  there  grew, 
insensibly  and  almost  inevitably,  the  idea  of  molecular 
arrangement.  Though  isoinerisrn  had  necessitated  the  sup- 
position that  differences  of  arrangement  must  exist,  yet 
hitherto  the  precise  character  of  this  difference  could  not 
be  determined.  To  express  the  idea,  three  sorts  of  graphic 
formulas  were  devised.  The  first,  by  Kckule.  consisted  of 
ovoids.  longer  or  shorter  according  to  the  equivalence  : 
©G3dZ?(;ZI3:  the  second,  by  Koster,  consisted  simply 
of  lines,  thus:  I  PI  i"TI  Mil:  and  the  third,  by  I 'rum 
I'rown.  was  composed  of  circles  with  radiating  lines  : 

<b     0    A    ~&  •     The  latter   notation — using  symbols   in 
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place  of  circles — is  in  general  use.  If  oxygen  be  a  dyad, 
anil  hydrogen  a  monad,  the  graphic  formula  of  water  must 
be  H — O — H  :  the  oxygen  must  link  the  two  It  atoms  to- 
gether ;  there  is  no  other  arrangement  possible. 

The  second  part  of  the  theory  of  types  is  involved  in  the 
idea  of  the  body  in  which  the  replacement  is  effected ;  i.  e., 
the  type  itself.  Four  of  these  were  fixed  by  Gerhard! — 
namely,  HH,  1IC1,  H20,  and  H3.V  :  to  which  Odling  subse- 
quently added  HjC.  HH  and  1IC1  were  soon  after  united; 
inn!  indeed  it  was  soon  shown  that  all  the  others  were 
easily  derived  from  the  hydrogen  type.  Upon  examina- 
tion of  these  types,  it  is  evident  that  the  atoms  united  to 
the  hydrogen  successively  increase  in  equivalence,  the  Cl 
being  a  monad,  the  0  a  dyad,  etc.  The  reason,  therefore, 
why  these  substances  are  really  typical  is  obvious  :  it  is 
because  they  represent  the  combinations  of  monads,  dyads, 
triads,  tetrads,  etc.  with  other  elements;  i.e.,  all  possible 
compounds.  In  this  light  the  type  theory  appears  as  only 
a  special  case  of  the  broader  theory  of  equivalence,  into 
which,  by  the  labors  of  Kekule',  Wurtz,  Hofmann,  Boutle- 
row,  and  others,  it  has  already  been  completely  merged. 

Bibliograpky, — H.  Koi»r*,  "  Geschichte  der  Cheraie," 
1843;  BERZELIUS,  "  Lehrbuch  der  Chemie,"  1843-1848; 
<}MKI.I.\,  "  Handbook  of  Chemistry,"  1848  ;  KEKULE,  "  Lehr- 
buch der  organischen  Chemie,"  1S61 ;  FOSTER,  article  on 
"Classification"  in  Watts's" Dictionary,"  1863;  HOFMANX, 
"  Introduction  to  Modern  Chemistry,"  1865  ;  WURTZ,  "  In- 
troduction to  Chemical  Philosophy,"  1867;  WURTZ,  "His- 
toire  des  Doctrines  Chimiques,"  1868  ;  BOUTLEROW,  "  Lehr- 
buch der  organischen  Chemie,"  18B8 ;  CHUM  BROWN, 
"  Development  of  the  Idea  of  Chemical  Composition,"  1869 ; 
H.  Koi'c,  "  Die  Entwickelung  der  Chemie  in  der  neueren 
Zeit,"  1871.  (Reference  has  been  made  to  WURTZ'S  "Dic- 
tionnaire  do  Chimie,"  the  "Neues  Handwb'rterbuch  der 
Chemie,"  and  to  current  papers  in  the  journals.) 

Theoretical  Chemistry. — Modern  science  regards  matter 
as  divisible  into  masses,  molecules,  and  atoms.  A  mass  of 
matter  is  any  portion  recognizable  by  the  senses.  A  mo- 
lecule of  matter  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  any  substance 
which  can  exist  by  itself,  and  which  can  enter  into  or  leave 
a  chemical  change.  An  atom  is  the  smallest  particle  of 
matter  which  can  exist  in  combination.  A  molecule  is 
made  up  of  atoms,  and  a  mass  is  made  up  of  molecules. 
These  divisions  of  matter  are  held  together  by  attractions, 
called,  respectively,  mass,  molecular,  and  atomic  attrac- 
tion. Mass  attraction  is  called  gravitation  ;  molecular  at- 
traction is  called  cohesion  ;  and  atomic  attraction  is  called 
chcmism.  Differences  in  molecular  composition  produce 
differences  in  the  physical  properties  of  bodies ;  differences 
in  atomic  composition  produce  differences  in  their  chemical 
properties.  The  only  differences  possible  in  atomic  com- 
position are:  (1)  a  difference  in  the  kind  of  atoms  in  the 
molecule ;  (2)  a  difference  in  the  number  of  these ;  and  (3) 
a  difference  in  their  arrangement.  Hence,  upon  these 
three  all  the  chemical  differences  observed  in  matter  must 
depend.  Water  differs  from  salt  because  a  molecule  of  the 
former,  made  up  of  oxygon  and  hydrogen,  differs  from  a 
molecule  of  the  latter,  made  up  of  chlorine  and  sodium,  in 
the  kind  of  atoms  which  it  contains.  Litharge  differs 
from  red  lead  because  their  molecules,  while  containing  in 
both  cases  lead  and  oxygen  atoms,  differ  in  the  number  of 
these  present  in  each;  cane-sugar  and  milk-sugar  are  dif- 
ferent, because  the  kind  and  number  of  atoms  composing 
their  molecules  being  alike,  the  arrangement  of  them  is 
different.  Chemistry,  therefore,  may  bo  defined  as  the  sci- 
ence which  treats  of  the  atomic  composition  of  bodies,  and 
of  those  changes  in  matter  which  result  from  an  alteration 
in  the  kind,  number,  or  relative  position  of  the  atoms  which 
compose  the  molecule. 

Chemistry,  then,  is  the  science  of  atoms.  It  takes  cog- 
nizance only  of  those  facts  which  depend  upon  differences 
of  atomic  constitution.  Hence,  no  substance  is  chemically 
understood  until  the  kind,  the  relative  and  absolute  num- 
IMT.  ami  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  within  its  molecule, 
miwn.  To  determine  the  first  of  these,  the  kind  of 
:it<>ms,  is  the  business  of  qualitative  analysis  ;  it  affirms 
that  a  water-molecule  contains  only  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
atoms,  and  a  salt-molecule  only  atoms  of  chlorine  and  of 
sodium.  The  relative  number  of  atoms  contained  in  a 
molecule  of  any  substance  is  ascertained  by  quantitative 
analysis,  being  obtained  by  dividing  the  percentage  of  each 
constituent  by  its  atomic  weight,  and  clearing  the  quotients 
of  fractions.  The  absolute  number  of  atoms  in  any  molecule 
is  fixed  from  the  molecular  weight,  which  is  obtained  gen- 
erally from  physical  data.  Knowing  the  weight  of  the 
molecule,  it  is  easy  to  distribute  this  weight  among  the 
constituent  atoms  in  the  proportions  given  by  analysis; 
then,  dividing  the  quantity  of  each  substance  present  by 
its  atomic  weight,  the  absolute  number  of  atoms  is  obtained. 
The  arrangement  of  the  atoms  within  the  molecule  is  as- 
certained either  directly,  being  deduced  necessarily  from 


I  the  law  of  equivalence,  or  indirectly,  by  experiment. 
Since  the  strength  of  the  atomic  attraction  varies  in  the 
different  parts  of  a  molecule  by  reason  cither  of  distance 
or  position,  it  is  possible  to  break  up  the  molecule  so  as  to 
obtain  certain  groups  existing  in  it  in  other  and  recogniz- 
able forms.  Hence,  by  breaking  up  a  molecule  by  suitable 
means,  and  studying  its  derivatives,  the  character  of  its 
groupings,  and  consequently  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms 
within  it,  may  be  accurately  determined. 

Molecular  constitution  is  the  basis  of  chemical  classifica- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  all  substances  arc  divided  into  two 
classes,  according  as  their  molecules  are  made  up  of  like 
or  of  unlike  atoms.  A  substance  like  sulphur,  carbon,  or 
iron  is  made  up  of  molecules  containing  like  atoms,  and  is 
called  a  simple  or  elementary  substance ;  a  substance  like 
salt,  water,  or  sugar  is  made  up  of  molecules  containing 
unlike  atoms,  and  is  called  a  compound  substance.  These 
two  kinds  of  molecules  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  upon  rearranging  the  atoms  between  two  contiguous 
molecules  the  former  yields  no  new  substance,  while  from 
the  latter  some  different  form  of  matter  is  obtained.  If, 
for  instance,  two  molecules  of  simple  matter  be  represented 
by  AA  and  AA,  it  is  evident  that  rearrangement  would 
only  produce  AA  and  AA  again,  exactly  like  the  others; 
but  if  rearrangement  be  effected  between  two  compound 
molecules,  AB  and  AB,  then  the  product  would  be  AA  and 
BB,  two  new  forms  of  simple  matter.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  if  the  agent  employed  was  not  powerful  enough 
to  produce  the  rearrangement,  the  result  would  be,  appar- 
ently, that  first  given,  even  if  the  substance  were  com- 
pound;  it  may  be,  therefore,  that  some  of  the  bodies  now 
considered  elementary  will  be  proved  compound  upon  the 
discovery  of  some  new  and  more  energetic  rearranging 
force.  Thus  far,  however,  sixty-three  substances  have  re- 
sisted all  attempts  to  decompose  them  and  to  evolve  from 
them  other  forms  of  matter.  These  substances,  therefore, 
are  regarded  as  elementary.  Since  each  molecule  is  made 
up  of  like  atoms,  and  these  are  peculiar  to  itself,  it  follows 
that  the  number  of  known  kinds  of  atoms  is  sixty-three 
also.  The  number  of  atoms  contained  in  a  simple  molecule 
is  called  its  atomicity.  It  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
weight  of  the  whole  molecule  by  the  weight  of  a  single 
atom.  The  molecular  weight  is  generally  obtained  by 
means  of  the  law  of  Avogadro  or  Ampere,  which  asserts 
that  equal  volumes  of  all  gases  contain  the  same  number  of 
molecules.  Whence  it  follows  (1)  that  the  molecules  of  all 
bodies  in  the  gaseous  state  must  be  of  the  same  size  ;  and 
(2)  that  the  molecular  weights  must  be  as  the  weights  of 
equal  volumes.  Taking,  for  example,  the  weight  of  one 
liter  of  hydrogen  (.0896  gram)  as  unity,  the  weight  of  one 
liter  of  oxygen  (1.43  grams)  is  10,  the  weight  of  a  liter  of 
arsenic  vapor  (13.41  grams)  is  150,  and  the  weight  of  a 
liter  of  mercury  vapor  (8.96  grains)  is  100.  Hence,  a  mo- 
lecule of  oxygen  is  16,  a  molecule  of  arsenic  is  150,  and  a 
molecule  of  mercury  is  100,  times  as  heavy  as  a  molecule 
of  hydrogen.  But  the  weight  of  a  molecule  of  hydrogen, 
containing  two  atoms,  is  2;  hence  the  molecular  weight 
of  oxygen  is  32,  of  arsenic  is  300,  and  of  mercury  ii'n. 
Since  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  is  16,  that  of  arsenic  is 
75,  and  lhat  of  mercury  is  200,  it  is  evident  that  the 
molecule  of  oxygen  is  diatomic,  that  of  arsenic  tctratomie. 
and  that  of  mercury  monatomic.  Most  of  the  elementary 
molecules  are  diatomic. 

Atoms  differ  from  each  other  (1)  in  weight,  (2)  in  the 
quality  of  their  combining  power,  and  (3)  in  the  quantity 
of  this  power.  An  atomic  weight  is  the  weight  of  an  atom, 
referred  to  that  of  hydrogen  as  unity.  Since  an  atom  is 
the  smallest  quantity  of  an  element  which  can  enter  into 
the  composition  of  a  molecule,  it  is  evident  that  by  analyz- 
ing the  molecules  of  several  different  compounds  of  a  given 
element,  and  by  comparing  together  the  quantity  of  this 
element  contained  in  each,  the  atomic  weight  may  readily 
be  fixed.  Thus,  it  is  found  that  the  quantity  of  bromine 
contained  in  a  molecule  of  its  hydrogen  compound  is  80; 
of  its  mercury  compound  is  160  ;  of  its  boron  compound  is 
240 ;  and  of  its  silicon  compound  is  320.  Its  atomic  weight 
is  therefore  80,  because  it  is  the  smallest  quantity  by  weight 
in  which  bromine  enters  into  combination.  According  to  the 
!  quality  of  their  combining  power,  atoms  arc  divided  into 
j  two  classes,  called  positive  or  negative,  according  as,  in 
I  electrolysis,  they  go  to  the  negative  or  positive  pole.  To 
1  the  former  or  positive  class  belong  the  metals  in  general ; 
to  the  latter  or  negative  class,  the  non-metals.  This  dis- 
tinction is  a  purely  relative  one,  since  an  atom  may  be  pos- 
itive when  associated  with  one  atom  and  negative  with 
another.  This  property  of  atoms  affects  the  quality  of  the 
molecule  into  which  they  enter;  the  hydrates  of  positive 
atoms,  for  example,  being  bases,  and  the  hydrates  of  nega- 
tive being  acids.  Besides  the  differences  now  noticed,  atoms 
differ  also  in  their  equivalence,  or  their  power  of  entering 
into  combination  with  other  atoms.  Taking  the  atom  of 
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hydrogen  as  tho  standard,  it  is  fi>un<l  that  other  atoms  have 
C'IMI  t  lining  [I- 1  WITS  two,  three,  i'niir,  ti\  e,  ;in<l  e\  en  <i  \,  times 
us  great.  Such  atoms  lire  called,  therefore,  monads,  d>ad-. 
triads,  tetrads,  pentads,  and  hexads.  The  combining  power 
of  a  hevnl  atom  being  six  times  as  great  us  that  of  a  hy- 
drogen atom,  and  that  of  a  dyad  atom  being  three  times  as 
great,  ii  complete  molectile  formed  by  their  union  must  be 
composed  ut  mil-  hexad  and  three  dyad  atom*.  Hut  atomic 
enuivalcnce  is  variable;  :i  in-mad  may  act  as  a  triad  or  e\  •  u 

as  a  |icntad.      This  vnriiiti however,  always   takes  place 

by  twos;  no  that  atoms  of  even  equivalence  (called  in 
remain   i  \  i>i>.  :nid  atoms  of  odd  equivalence  (called  peris- 
sads)  remain  odd. 

('iiiiipound  molecules  arc  built  up  by  the  union  of  dis- 
similar atoms.  But  since  atoms  do  not  exist  free  and 
unconihinrd,  a  direct  union  of  these  i-  impossible.  II.  DOC 
the  iHiinn  niu«t  take  place  by  way  of  exchange.  If,  for 
iiist;ui<-<-,  tin-  two  simple  molecules  AA  and  HI)  be  brought 
togothi-r,  tin-  aHnti-tion  of  unlike  atoms  for  each  other  being 
stronger  than  that  of  like,  rearrangement  will  take  place, 
and  Alt  and  AH,  two  compound  molecules,  will  result.  Tho 
number  of  atoms  which  a  compound  molecule  may  contain 
is  apparently  unlimited.  Two  classes  of  compound  inole- 


uent  atoms  are  united  directly  together;  in  the  other  they 
are  linked  together  by  tin-   intervention  of  a  third  atom. 
The  former  arc  culled  binary  compounds,  because,  wh 
the  absolute   number  of  n'mn-  present,  they  can    n,  , 
of  more  than  two  kinds.     The  bitter  arc  called  ternary,  be- 
cause there  must  always  be  present  at   lea.«t   three  :. 
Salt,  for  example,  is  a  binary  compound,  because  made  tip 
of  molecules  containing  sodium  and  chlorine  atoms;  nitric 
acid  is  a  ternary  compound,  because  made  up  oi  moU-mli  < 
consisting  of  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  u.\\gcn   atoms,  tin- 
two  first  being  linked  together  by  the  last.     It   is  evident 
that  only  a  poly-equivalent  atom  can  link  others  together  : 
and,  in  fact,  the  dyad  oxygen  and  the  triad  nitp.-.  • 
form  by  far  the  largest  part  of  this  work.     Hence,  ternary 
molecules  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  according  as 
oxygen  or  nitrogen  performs  in  them  the  linking  function. 

•ver.  the  quality  of  the  chomisin  of  : 

in,  and  each  ot  these  groups  may  be  subdivided  into  time 
classes,  according  as  the  dominant  atom  united  to  hydrogen 
is  positive  or  negative,  or  as  the  molecule  contains  both 
thus  united.  The  classification  of  simple  and  compound 
molecules  above  given  may  be  conveniently  presented  in  a 
tabular  form,  thus : 


cuk-s.  are  distinguished :  ill  one  the  characteristic  constit- 

Lfkc  atoms Element. 

United  directly Binary. 

•id. 
By  a  dyad  . 
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Unlike  atoms 


United  indirectly 


f  R  and  H  Acid. 
\  R  and  H  Base. 
I  R  and  It  Salt. 


By  a  triad 


R  and  II  Amide. 
R  and  H  A  mine. 
K  and  R  Alkalaiuide. 


The  principle  upon  which  compound  substances  are 
named  is  essentially  that  proposed  by  Lavoisier.  Every 
molecule  inn-;  contain  at  least  two  atoms,  one  of  which  is 
pn-itive  to  the  other,  which  is  negative.  In  the  case  of 
binary  molecules  the  rule  is  :  Place  the  name  of  tho  positive 
first,  and  then  that  of  the  negative,  changing  the  tcrmiua- 
tion  of  this  into  ide.  A  substance  composed  of  potassium 
and  sulphur  would  therefore  be  called  potassium  sulphide. 
If  the  positive  atom  varies  its  equivalence,  this  fact  is  indi- 
cated by  giving  it,  for  the  higher  of  two  stages,  the  termi- 
nation iV,  and  for  tho  lower  the  termination  nut,  as  mercuric 
and  mcrcurous  oxides.  Should  a  third  stage  be  developed 
below  the  dim-compound,  the  prefix  hypo  is  given,  as 
hyposulphurous  oxide  ;  or  if  above  the  ic-body,  the  prefix 
per,  as  perchloric  oxide.  Ternary  molecules  are  similarly 
named,  except  that  tho  negative  terminations  are  ate  and 
ite,  instead  of  /i/c.  Sodium  and  iodine  united  directly  form 
sodium  iodide,  a.  binary,  but  if  united  by  oxygen  they  form 
sodium  ioda!'-,  a  ternary.  So  hydrogen  and  phosphorus 
united  by  oxygen  form  hydrogen  phosphate;  potassium 
and  hydrogen  thus  united  form  potassium  hydrate.  Be- 
sides these  systematic  names  the  acids  have  more  common 
ones,  which  are  formed  from  the  name  of  the  characteristic 
atom  liy  adding  ("••  or  on*  us  in  the  case  of  binaries,  ic  cor- 
responding to  in,-,  and  "Hi  to  Hi:  Thus,  hydrogen  sulphate 
is  sulphuric  acid,  and  hydrogen  nitrite  is  nitrous  acid. 

Tho  system  of  chemical  notation  now  in  use  is  also  old, 
being  essentially  that  devised  by  Bcrzclius.  The  atomic 
symbols  are  tin-  first  letters  of  their  Latin  names,  or,  when 
two  have  tho  same  letter,  the  first  and  some  other  distinct- 
ive letter.  The  symbol  of  sodium — Latin,  nnti-ium — being 
Na,  and  that  of  chlorine  being  01,  a  molecule  of  sodium  chlo- 
ride, or  salt,  i<  represented  by  placing  them  together,  thus: 
NaCI,  the  positive  coming  first.  If  more  than  one  atom  of 
any  constituent  be  present,  the  number  is  indicated  by  a 
numeral  placed  below  and  to  the  right  of  the  symbol;  thus, 
water  is  written  11-".  In  the  case  of  ternary  molecules 
especially  it  is  necessary  to  NTpna  not  only  the  kind  and 
the  Dumber  of  atoms  tho  molecule  contains,  but  also  their 
arrangement.  The  formula  IIXOj,  for  example,  ino 
only  thut  u  molecule  of  nitric  acid  contains  one  atom  of 
hydrogen,  one  of  nitrogen,  and  three  of  oxygen.  But  since 
several  bodies  might  he  represented  liy  Mich  a  formula,  it 
i-  Bt  i  UM3  to  go  farther  and  to  fix  the  constitution  of  the 
molecule.  This  may  be  done  by  the  use  of  graphic  or  of 
rational  formulas.  The  graphic  formula  of  nitric  acid  is 

0 
« 
N — 0 — II;  the  rational  formula  is  NOj(OH).  Both  ex- 

I 

II 

press  the  fact  thnt  two  of  the  oxygen  atoms  act  simply  to 
saturate  the  nitrogen,  while  the  third  links  the  hydrogen 
to  it.  Moreover,  this  question  is  one  of  practical  import- 
ance, since  the  basicity  or  salt-forming  power  of  the  acid 
is  directly  as  the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms,  thus  linked. 


which  it  contains.     Nitric  acid,  as  above,  contains  one  such 

0 
I 

atom,  and  is  monobasic ;  sulphuric  acid,  II — 0 — 8 — 0 — II, 

0 
0 

or  SOj(OH)2,  is  dibasic ;  phosphoric  acid  II— 0—  P— 0— H, 

O 

ii 

or  PO(OH)j,  is  tribasic.  By  exchanging  its  hydrogen  for 
a  metal,  an  acid  forms  a  salt ;  K  \<  I3,  potassium  nitrate,  is 
formed  by  replacing  the  hydrogen  in  HNOa  by  potassium. 
When  an  acid  and  a  base  arc  brought  together,  a  salt  and 
water  are  the  products.  Thus  hydrogen  nitrate  NOj(OH) 
and  potassium  hydrate  K  nil)  act  to  produce  potassium 
nitrate  NOj(OK)  and  II(OH),  or  HZ0.  Water,  acting  upon 
a  positive  oxide,  yields  a  base ;  upon  a  negative  oxide,  an 
acid;  while  a  positive  oxide  acting  upon  a  negative  oxide 
yields  a  salt. 

Chemical  changes  are  called  reactions — tho  substances 
producing  them,  reagents.  Reactions  are  represented  by 
equations,  in  which  the  symbols  of  the  factors,  or  substances 
acting,  form  one  member,  and  the  symbols  of  the  products, 
or  the  substances  which  result,  form  the  other.  Reactions 
are  of  three  kinds — analytical,  in  which  a  complex  molecule 
is  broken  up  into  simpler  ones  ;  synthetical,  where  two  or 
more  simpler  molecules  unite  to  form  a  more  complex  one  ; 
and  metathctical,  in  which  a  simple  transposition  of  atoms 
takes  place  between  molecules.  Since  every  symbol  repre- 
sents an  atom,  and  hence  an  atomic  weight,  the  quantities 
of  matter  entering  or  leaving  any  chemical  reaction  are 
expressed  in  the  equation.  Whence,  knowing  the  factors, 
it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  weight  of  the  product,  or  to  ascer- 
tain what  quantity  of  the  factors  is  required  to  yield  a  given 
weight  of  the  product.  Chemical  calculations,  founded  on 
atomic  weights,  constitute  the  department  of  Stoichiometi y. 

Biblioyrnplii/. — Onuso,  "Manual  of  Chemistry."  iM.i  : 
Burp,  "firundlebren  der  theoretischen  fhemie."  l-i>:': 
GALLOWAY,  "Second  Step  in  Chemistry."  I -HI:  KHAXK- 
i.  IMI.  "  Lecture  notes  for  Chemical  Students."  1866:  Wn.- 
I.IAMSOX,  •- Chemistry  for  .Students,"  lSti->:  An.  WIRTZ, 
"  Lecons  elemcntaires  do  Chimio  moderne."  1-n-:  HLOM- 
sritAxn.  ••  Hie  Clicmiedcr.Ietitieit,"  1869  ;  BARKKH.  "  Text- 
book of  Klcim-nt.iry  Chemistry,"  1870;  ODLIXG,  "Outlines 
of  Chemistry,"  1870  :  UKI-TIIKR,  "  Lehrlmeh  der  Chi-mic." 
1870;  CIHIKK.  "First  Principles  of  Chemical  Philosophy," 
1871. 

General  Chemittry. — This  branch  of  chemical  science  is 
essentially  descriptive.  It  takes  up  the  elements,  grouped 
according  to  their  several  analogies,  and  discns-es  their  hi«- 
torv.  their  neeurrctice.  their  methods  of  preparation,  their 
properties,  iin-1  their  compounds  with  each  other.  It  i- 
obvious  that  such  a  treatment  must  be  an  extended  one, 
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covering  the  entire  sixty-three  simple  substances  and  their 
innumerable  compounds.     We  must  refer  those  interested, 
therefore,  to  any  of  the  larger  treatises  upon  chemistry  for 
these  details,  and  content  ourselves  with  giving  the  annexed 
tabular  statement  of  the  names,  equivalences,  symbols,  and 
atomic  weights  of  the  elements  at  present  known  : 

PERISSADS.                 s     bo{                   Af  wt 
Monads  : 

of  cotton,  linen,  wool,   hosiery,  machinery,  etc.     Nearly 
20,000  looms  are  employed  in  this  vicinity  in  the  produc- 
tion of  stockings,  mitts,  etc.,  which  are  partly  exported  to 
the  U.  S.     Chemnitz  has  also  works  for  printing  calico. 
Tho  factory  laborers  own  cottages  and  gardens  in  which 
they  work  when  the  looms  are  still,  and  their  condition  is 
superior  to  that  of  their  class  in  most  other  cities.   For  four 
centuries  it  was  a  free  imperial  city.    It  was  formerly  forti- 
fied, but  the  walls  have  been  converted  into  promenades. 
It  has  a  castle,  a  gymnasium,  a  school  of  commerce,  several 
technical  schools,  and  an  exchange.     Pop.  in  1871,  68,229. 
Chcm'nitz  [Lat.    Chemnititis],  (MAHTIN),  an  eminent 
German  Lutheran  theologian,  was  born  at  Treuenbrietzen, 
in  Brandenburg,  Nov.  9,  1522.     He  was  educated  at  Wit- 
tenberg, and  became  minister  of  a  church  at  Brunswick 
in  1554.     In  a  work  called  "  Examen  Concilii  Tridentini  " 
(1565)  he  ably  refuted  the  doctrines  approved  by  the  Council 
of  Trent.     Chemnitz  and  Mo'rlin  were  the  authors  of  the 
"  Corpus  Doctrines  Pruthenicao  "  ("Body  of  Prussian  Doe- 
trine,"  1566),  which  was  a  standard  work  among  the  Prot- 
estants.    He  was  appointed  superintendent  at  Brunswick 
in  1567.     He  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the  "  Formula  Con- 
cordise"  (1579).     Among  his  works  is  "Loci  Theologici  " 
("Theological  Topics,"  1591),  which  excels  most  similar 
books  in  learning  and  method.     Died  April  8,  1586. 
Chemung,  she-mung',  a  river  of  New  York,  formed  in 
Steuben  county  by  the  union  of  the  Conhocton  and  Tioga 
rivers.     It  flows  in  an  E.  S.  E.  direction  through  Chemung 
county,  and  enters  the  North    Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
about  1  mile  below  Athens,  in  Bradford  CO.,  Pa. 
Chemung,  a  county  of  New  York,  bordering  on  Penn- 
sylvania.    Area,   400    square  miles.     It  is  intersected  by 
Chemung  River  and  Cayuta  Creek.     The  surface  is  diver- 
sified by  hills  and  alluvial  river-bottoms  ;  the  soil  is  fertile. 
Tobacco,  grain,  lumber,   wool,  dairy  products,  and  cattle 
are  the  staples.     The  manufactures  include  lumber,  leather, 
flour,  furniture,  metallic  wares,  cooperage,  carriages,  etc. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Erie  R.  R.  and  the  Northern  Central 
R.  R.     Capital,  Elmira.     Pop.  35,281. 
Chemung,  a  post-township  of  Mellcnry  co.,  111.    Pop. 
2222.     Chemung    Station    is  on  the   Chicago  and  North- 
western R.  R.,  66  miles  N.  W.  of  Chicago. 
Chemung,   a  township  and  post-village  of  Chemung 
CO.,  N.  Y.     The  village  is  on  the  Erie  R.  R.,  24  miles  Vf. 
S.  W.  of  Owego.     Pop.  of  township,  1907. 
Chcnan'go,    a   county  in  S.  E.  Central    New   York. 
Area,  898  square  miles.     It  is  partly  bounded  on  the  E. 
by  the  Unadilla  River,  and  drained  by  the  C'henango,  Sus- 
qtiehnnmi,  and  Otselic  rivers.     The  surface  is  partly  hilly; 
the  soil  is  generally  fertile.     It  is  an  agricultural  county; 
dairy  products,  hops,  grain,  and  wool  arc  the  chief  crops. 
Tho  manufactures  include  lumber,  flour,  cheese,  carriages, 
furniture,  etc.     It  is  intersected  by  the  New  York  and  Os- 
wego  Midland  R.  R.,  the  I'tica  Chcnango  and  Susquehanna 
R.  R.,  and  the  Albany  and  Susquehauna  R.  R.      Capital, 
Norwich.     Pop.  40,504. 
Chenango,  a  township    and  village   of  Broomc  co., 
N.  Y.     Tho  village  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Syracuse  Bing- 
hamton   and  New  York  and   the  Utica  Chcnango  and  i-us- 
quehanna  R.  Rs.,  73  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Syracuse.     Pop.  of 
township,  1680. 
Chenango  River  rises  in  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  flows  S. 
S.  W.  through  Madison  and  Chenango  counties,  and  enters 
the  Susquehanna  at  Binghamton.     Length,  90  miles. 
Cheney  (CHARLES  EDWARD),  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Canan- 
daigua,  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  12,  1SSO.    He  graduated  at 
Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  1857,  and  studied  at  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia.     Nov.  21,  1858,  he  was 
ordained  deacon,  and  became  assistant  rector  of  St.  Luke's 
church,  Rochester,  N.  Y.     Subsequently  he  took  charge  of 
St.  Paul's  church  at  Havana,  N.  Y.,  and  in  Mar.,  1S60,  he 
was  ordained  a   presbyter,   and  took   charge  of  Christ's 
church  in  Chicago.    He  was  in  Dec.,  1873,  elected  assistant 
bishop  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church. 
Che'ney's  Grove,atwp.  of  McLean  co.,  111.  Pop.  1164. 
Chengwata'na,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Pine  co., 
Minn.,  on  Snake  River,  about  70  miles  N.  of  St.  Paul.    Pop. 
of  township,  99. 
Chenier,    de    (AxmiK),  an    excellent  French  poet,  a 
brother  of  the  following,  was  born  at  Constantinople  in 
1762.     He  was  educated  in  Paris,  and  was  sent  to  London 
in  1787  as  secretary  of  legation.     He  returned  to  Paris  in 
1790,   and   became  a  moderate  supporter   of  the  popular 
cause.     He  produced  beautiful   elegies    and    eclogues,    in 
which  the  influence  of  Greek  poetry  was  predominant,  and 
which  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  poetry  of  France.    Having 
in  some  of  his  writings  censured  the  acts  of  the  Jacobins, 
he  was  committed  to  prison.     He  there  wrote  an  admir- 

Fluorine,          F                               19 

Chlorine,         I,  HI,  v,  VH.             Cl                              35.5 
Bromine,         I,  HI,  v,  vn.             Br 
Iodine,            I,  HI,  v,  vn.             I                              127 

Sodium,           I,  in.                         Na  (Nntrinm)         23 
Potassium,      I,  in,  v.                    K  (Kalium)             39 
Rubidium,        Rb 

Silver,             I,  in.                         Ag  (Aryentum)      108 
Thallium,        I,  HI.                         Tl                            204 
Triads  : 
Nitrogen,       I,  in,  T.                   N                             14 
Phosphorus,    I,  ill,  V.                    P 
Arsenic,           I,  in,  v.                    Aa 
Antimony,          in,  v.                     Sb  (Stibium)          122 
Bismuth,            in,  v.                    Bi                            210 
Boron               B                             11 

Gold               I,  HI.                       Au  (Aurum)          196 
Pentads: 

Tantalum          Ta                          182 

Vanadium,         HI,  v.         1                                            K1  « 
Also  (V,)""  and  (V2)"  J         V 

ABTIADS. 
Dyads  : 

Sulphur,              n,  iv,  vi.            8                              32 
Selenium,            II,  iv,  vi.             Se                              79 
Tellurium,           II,  iv,  vi.             Te                            128 
Calcium,                     II,  iv.            Ca                              40 
Strontium,                 n,  iv.             Sr                              87.5 
Barium,                      II,  iv.            Ba                            137 

Zinc                          Zn                              fi5 

Cadmium,                 Cd                            112 

Yttrium                             ..             Y                               61.7 

Cerium,                     Ce                              92 

Lanthanum,             La                             92 

Didymium,               D                               96 

Erbium,                    E                              112.6 

Mercury,          (Hg,)'',  ...            Hg  {  **J7£  J  200 
Copper,               (Cu2)",  II.             Cu  (Cuprum)           63.5 
Tetrads  : 
Carbon,                II,  iv.                   C                                12 
Silicon,                  Si                               28 

Titanium,            II,  iv.                   Ti                              50 
Tin,                     n,  IT.                  Sn(Stannum)        US 
Thorium,              Th                           115  7 

Aluminum,               (A12)«            Al                             27.5 
Platinum,             II,  iv.                   Pt                            197 
Palladium,           H,  iv.                   Pd                           106.5 
Lead,                    n,  iv.                   Pb  (Plumbum)       207 

ffexads  : 
Molybdenum,      n,  iv,  vi.             Mo                            96 
Tungsten,                  iv,  TI.             W  (  Wolfram)        184 
Ruthenium,         II,  iv  TI.             Ru                           104.2 
Rhodium,             H,  iv   vi.             Ro                           104.3 
Iridium,               11,  iv  VI.             Ir                            197 
Osmium,               n,  iv  TI.             Os                            199 
Chromium,          n,  iv  vi.             Cr                              52.5 
Manganese,         n,  iv  TI.             Mn                            55 
Iron,                     n,  iv  vi.             Fo  (Ferrum)            58 
Cobalt,                 11,  iv.                   Co                             59 
Nickel,                 n,  IT.                   Ni                              59 
Uranium,             n,  iv.                   U                             120 
G.  F.  BARKER. 

Chem'mis  [Gr.  Xen^it],  the  name  given  by  Diodnrna 
Siculus  to  the  Egyptian  king  who  built  the  great  pyramid; 
the  same  as  C'nuoi's  (which  see). 

Chemnitz,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Saxony,  on  the 
Chemnitz  River,  and  at  the  base  of  tho  mountain  called 
Erzberge,  about  44  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Dresden.    It  is  on  the 
railway  from  Riesa  to  Zwickau.     It  is  the  principal  manu- 
facturing town  of  Saxony,  and  has  extensive  manufactures 

(  IIIAIKK,   UK-CHKKOKEE. 


able  poem  entitled  -Tin-  Young  Captive."  He  wan  exe- 
cuted it)  July,  KIM,  and  It-It  unfinished  poems  called 
'•  \mcrica  "  and  "  llenuc.-."  I  See  II.  HI:  I.  vim  i  in:.  "  No- 
tice iir  Andre  Chemer;"  SviMl.  HI:I  VK,  ••  I  au-crics  dll 
Lundi,"  tome  iv.) 

Chcnirr,  <lc  i.MvniK  JOSKI-II  i.  a  French  poet  of  the 
utiou.  liorn  \u-'.  -^.  17ol,at  Constantinople,  where 
hN  lather  was  consul.  His  tragedies  "  <i  ra'-clius,"  "  Fen- 
floii,"  "  Timoleou."  uiiil  others  were  inspired  by  an  intense 
love  of  freedom,  and  composed  in  ii  UN!, h-  -tv le.  I1--  w  rot,- 
likewise  patriotic  solids;  among  them  "  Le  Chant  du  IK' 
part."  Ilii-il  Jan.  1",  1--1  I. 

Chcno'a,  ft  post-village  of  McLean  co.,  111.,  on  the 
Toll  do  IVoria  and  Warsaw  K.  H.,  where  it  is  crossed  by 

tin-  Chieag"  and    \ltcm    U.    It.,    Is  miles   K.  "I  1'eoria.    IthaS 

one  newspaper  nilii'i,.     Pop.  of  Chcnoa  townshii>,  2o.<l. 

<'heno|»odia'ceje  [from  r"A'-ii,o,,,</,'i///u  one  of  the 
genera],  a  ii:itur;il  Order  df  «ZOgenOOl  pl&ntj,  chiefly  In  r- 
haccou-.  They  arc  destitute  of  stipules,  have  .-mull  incon- 
spicuous Howers,  and  a  persistent  calyx.  The  stamens  arc 
never  inure  numerous  than  the  segments  of  the  calyx. 
They  arc  found  iii  most  parts  of  the  world.  The  order 
comprises  the  heet  and  spinach,  and  many  species  which 
have  a  weed-like  appearance  and  grow  in  waste  places. 

Chcnopo'dium  [from  the  Gr.  x^i  "  ftn<l 

irov«,  iro$6«,  a '"foot"],  a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  of  the 
order  cliennpoiliaee;c,  natives  of  America,  Europe,  and 
\-:;i.  They  are  ireedl,  Bowing  in  gardens  and  waste 
pi-ice.-,  and  often  covered  with  a  white  mealiness.  Several 

s| ies  are  naturalized  in  the  U.S.,  and  are  known  liy  the 

names  of  goosefoot,  pigweed,  and  lamb's  quarter.  The 
•/.iiili'inii  iiiitlii-iiiihitii'tim  (wormsced)  is  a  native  of 
the  U.  S.  The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  administered  as  a 
remedy  for  worms.  Among  the  more  important  plants  of 
this  genus  is  y\  ixo.v  (which  see). 

Cheo'ah,a  township  of  Cherokee  CO.,  N.  C.     Pop.  142". 

Che'opM  [*ir.  X«oi^],  the  name  given  by  Herodotus  to 
the  despotic  builder  of  the  great  pyramid  in  Egypt,  now 
identified  with  Suphis  I.  (or  Shufu)  of  the  monuments. 
He  w.i  1  l.ing  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  which  was 

'Nhed  at  Memphis  about  2500  B.  C.,  according  to  the 
more  sober  Englisli  Egyptologists.  Professor  C.  Piar./.i 
Smyth  (1887)  tries  to  fix  the  date  of  the  great  pyramid,  on 
astronomical  grounds,  at  2170  B.  C.  Bunsen's  date  ia  3280 
B.  <'. 

Chcpneh'et,  a  post-village  of  Glocestcr  township, 
Providence  BO.,  K.  I.  It  is  on  the  Chcpachet  River,  and 
has  extensive  manufactures. 

C'hep'stow,  a  town  and  river-port  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Monmouth,  on  the  river  Wye,  2}  miles  from  its 
entrance  into  the  c  tuary  of  the  Severn,  and  111  miles  by 
rail  \V.  of  London.  It  is  surrounded  by  grand  and  beauti- 
ful scenery,  a  [rood  view  of  which  is  obtained  from  a  rock 
called  Windr-lill",  '.IT"  feet  high.  At  Chopstow  occurs  tho 
highest  tidal  bore  in  Europe,  rising  suddenly  often  fifty 
feet,  and  -nine  imcs  more  than  sixty-five.  Large  vessels 
can  nut-end  the  river  to  this  port.  A  railway  bridge  built 
by  Brunei  here  crosses  the  Wye.  Pop.  3:il'il. 

Che'quest,  a  township  of  Van  Buren  co.,  la.  Pop. 
967. 

(her,  a  river  of  Central  France,  rises  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Creuse,  flows  in  a  general  north-west  direction 
through  tlu-  departments  of  Allier,  Cher,  and  Loir-et-Cher, 
and  enters  the  river  Loire  immediately  below  Tours.  Its 
total  length  is  LMI7  miles.  Destructive  floods  sometimes 
occur.  It  is  navigable  in  the  last  47  miles  of  its  course. 

Cher,  a  central  department  of  France,  has  an  area  of 
2853  square  mile-.  It  is  bounded  on  tho  E.  by  tho  river 
Loire,  and  intersected  by  tho  Cher.  Tho  surface  is  nearly 
level,  and  extensively  covered  with  forests;  tho  soil  is 
varia'de:  the  staple  products  wine,  hemp,  flax,  and  wool. 
It  has  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  mid  manufactures  of  woollen 
fabrics.  Capital,  Dourges.  Pop.  336,613. 

Cheraw,  a  post-village  of  Chesterfield  co.,  S.  C.,  on 
I'edee  River,  at  the  head  of  navigation.  1  HI  miles  N.  of 
Charleston,  the  terminus  of  the  Cheraw  and  Darlington 
H.  K.  It  has  seven  ehurehes,  two  academic-,  several  oili.  r 
schools,  a  public  library,  and  one  newspaper.  During  the 
late  civil  war  this  place  was  captured,  -Mar.  3,  1865,  by  the 
Federal  forces  under  Cien.  Sherman.  It  bad  been  a  depot 
of  -up]. lies  for  the  Confederates,  and  twenty-live  cannon, 
thousands  of  small-arms,  tons  of  gunpowder,  and  immense 
lissarv  stores  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Federals.  Pop. 
%!' :  of  township,  2258.  T.  LITTI.K.  En.  "  DEMOCRAT." 

Cherbourg  [Lat.  O«roPwr_7«i*],  a  fortified  seaport-town 
and  important  naval  station  of  France,  department  of 
Manchc.  on  the  English  Channel,  and  at  the  X.  end  of 
the  peninsula  of  Cotcntin,  229j  miles  by  rail  W.  X.  W. 


of  Paris :  lat.  49°  38'  N.,  Ion.  1°  37'  W.  Its  climate  i« 
mild.  The  streets  nr«  narrow.  It  eonta:n-  ,i  communal 
college,  a  public  library,  it  nmi-eum.  and  Ktbi  mun- 

,,-  of  bo  -id  •>,  chemical.-,  hice,  an  1  leather,  but  the 
industry  of  the  inhabitants  ij  chiefly  emploved  iu  the  ar- 
senal and  dockyard-.  \  Ml  -urns  of  money  have  be,  n  •  \ 
peiided  here  in  fortifications  and  in  puMie  works  for  the 
improvement  of  tho  harbor.  The  latter  is  sheltered  by  laud 
on  three  sides,  but  is  open  to  heavy  eeaa  and  storms  on  the 
N.  To  protect  it  from  these  a  breakwater,  or  ttiyiiv,  was 
commenced  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and  con.|>Mcd 
under  Napoleon  III.  Cherbourg  breakwater  ir  tie 
gigantic  work  constructed  for  such  a  purpose  in  ancient  or 
modern  times,  anil  is  a  noble  monument  of  the  skill  and 
perseverance  of  the  French  engineers.  (Sec  BREAKWATER.) 
At  the  apex  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  two 
branches  of  tho  breakwater  there  is  a  central  fort  or  battery 
i>  ni'_'  .'>"'.i  feet  ou  the  inner  line  of  the  parapet,  which 
fiirms  a  Hat  semi  ellipse,  llesides  thehattcries  on  the  mole 
•  •rl.oiirg  is  defended  by  tvvi ntv  -four  regular  forts 
and  redoubts.  On  the  land  side  it  is  defended  and  com- 
manded by  La  Route  and  Fort  d'Octeville,  which  occupy 
two  adjacent  heights.  The  naval  port  consists  of  an  outer 
harbor  776  feet  long  by  663  wide,  its  minimum  depth  bo- 
ing  58  feet,  and  the  entrance  to  it  is  206  feet  wide.  Tho 
harbor  communicates  by  means  of  a  lock  with  a  wet-dock 
957  feet  long  by  712  wide.  In  Aug.,  1858,  the  govern- 
ment completed  an  inner  wet-dock,  which  is  cut  out  of 
tho  solid  rock,  and  is  about  9.'iO  yards  long  by  437  wide. 
Cherbourg  was  besieged  by  the  English  in  1378,  1418,  and 
1450.  William  the  Conqueror  founded  a  hospital  here. 
Pop.  37,215. 

Cherbnliez  (ANTOISE  ELTS£E),  a  prominent  writer  on 
political  economy,  born  in  1797  at  Geneva,  became  profes- 
sor of  law  and  political  economy,  first  at  Geneva,  and 
subsequently  at  the  Polytechnieum  at  Zurich.  He  wrote 
against  the  Socialists,  and  especially  against  Proudhon. 
His  chief  work  is  "Outline  of  the  Science  of  Political 
Economy"  (2  vols.,  1862).  Died  at  Zurich  Mar.  14, 1869. 

Chcrbuliez  (VICTOR),  nephew  of  the  preceding  and  son 
of  Andre  Chcrbulici,  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Geneva,  born 
about  1832,  has  become  known  as  a  clever  novelist.  His 
"A  propos  d'un  Cheval,"  a  revcry  on  ancient  art, appeared 
in  I  Milt,  and  was  followed  by  tho  romances  "  Comtc  Kostir.  " 
(1863),  "Paulo  Mercy1  "  Le  Roman  d'une  honne'tcfcmmo" 
(1866),  "Le  grand  ceuvre"  (1867),  and  others. 

C'her'ibon,  or  Shcr'ibon,  a  seaport-town  of  Java, 
capital  of  a  division  on  its  northern  coast,  128  miles  E.  S.  E. 
of  Batavia.  It  is  tho  residence  of  a  Dutch  governor,  is  de- 
fended by  a  fort,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  iu  coffee,  in- 
digo, teakwood,  etc.  Pop.  about  11,000. 

Cherimoy'er,  or  Chirimoy'a  (Anona  OUrfmo/io), 
a  fruit  of  South  and  Central  America,  now  common  iu  tho 
East  Indies  and  other  tropical  countries.  It  is  sometimes 
described  as  tho  finest  of  all  fruits,  and  sometimes  as  infe- 
rior to  the  mangosteen  only.  Both  flowers  and  fruit  emit 
a  pleasant  fragrance,  but  when  the  tree  is  covered  with 
blossoms  the  odor  is  almost  overpowering.  The  fruit  varies 
from  the  size  of  an  orange  to  sixteen  pounds  or  more  in 
weight.  It  is  roundish  or  heart-shaped,  greenish,  and  cov- 
ered with  small  knobs  and  scales.  Internally,  tho  fruit  is 
snow-white  and  juicy,  and  contains  a  number  of  small 
brown  seeds.  The  eatable  part  is  soft  like  a  custard,  and 
forms  almost  the  entire  mass  of  fruit.  The  cherirnoyer 
attains  excellence  only  in  particular  situations,  and  some 
varieties  are  much  finer  than  others.  It  is  of  the  order 
Anonaceae. 

Cher'okee,  a  county  of  Alabama,  bordering  on  Geor- 
gia. Area,  550  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Coosa 
River.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  high  ridges;  the  soil 
is  mostly  fertile.  Cotton,  grain,  wool,  and  tobacco  arc  raised. 
tersccted  by  the  Selma  Rome  and  Dalton  R.  R.  Capi- 
tal, Centre.  Pop.  11,132. 

Cherokee,  a  county  in  the  N.  W.  of  Georgia.  Area, 
475  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Etowah  River. 
and  also  drained  by  several  creeks.  The  rartoc  h  partly 
hilly  and  partly  undulating;  the  soil  is  generally  fertile. 
Cotton,  tobacco,  wool,  and  grain  arc  raised.  It  contains 
mines  of  gold  and  quarries  of  statuary  marble.  Capital, 
Canton.  Pop.  10,399. 

Cherokee,  a  county  in  tho  W.N.  W.  of  Iowa.  Area, 
576  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Little  Sioux 
li'ver.  The  surface  is  undulating  :  tb«  soil  is-  product" «-. 
Wheat,  corn,  and  cattle  are  raised.  It  is  tr.-.vcrfcd  by  the 
Dnl-.uque  and  Sioux  City  R.  R.  Capital,  Cherokee.  Pop. 
1967. 

Cherokee,  a  county  in   the   S.  E.  corner  of   Kansas. 
Area,  lillt  square  miles."    It  is  intersected  by  f-'prinir  ' 
an  affluent  of  the  Xeosho,  which  runs  through  the  S.  W. 
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part  of  the  county.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Cattle,  corn,  to- 
bacco, and  wool  are  raised.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Missouri 
River  Fort  Scott  and  Uulf  R.  R.  Capital,  Columbus.  Pop. 
11,038. 

Cherokee,  a  county  which  forms  the  W.  extremity  of 
North  Carolina.  Area,  025  square  miles.  It  is  intersected 
by  tile  IIi:iu'assre  Kiver.  The  surface  is  partly  mountain- 
ous, and  the  Unaka  or  Smoky  Mountain  extends  along  the 
N.  W.  border.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  fertile.  Corn, 
wool,  and  tobacco  are  raised.  Gold,  nine,  lead,  and  excel- 
lent white  marble  abound.  Capital,  Murphy.  Pop.  8080. 

Cherokee,  a  county  of  the  E.  of  Texas.  Area,  1144 
square  miles.  The  surface  is  somewhat  hilly;  the  soil  is 
excellent,  producing  fine  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  and 
fruit.  Wool-growing  and  stock-raising  are  also  carried  on. 
Timber  and  the  best  iron  ores  abound.  Lumber  is  manu- 
factured, and  also  iron  to  some  extent.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  International  11.  R.  Capital,  Rusk.  Pop.  11,079. 

Cherokee,  a  post-village  in  the  township  of  same  name, 
capital  of  Cherokee  co.,  la.,  on  the  Little  Sioux  River  and 
on  the  Iowa  division  of  the  Illinois  Central  R.  It.,  59  miles 
E.  N.  E.  of  Sioux  City.  It  has  two  weekly  newspapers. 
Pop.  including  the  township,  719. 

Cherokee,  a  township  of  Cherokee  eo.,  Kan.     P.  370. 

Cherokee,  a  township  of  Spartanburg  co.,  S.  C.  Pop. 
1675. 

Cherokee,  a  township  of  York  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1895. 

Cher'okecs',  a  tribe  of  North  American  aborigines 
who  were  formerly  numerous  and  powerful.  They  occupied 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and 
largo  tracts  in  Georgia  and  Alabama.  They  have  been 
considered  the  most  civilized  of  the  Indians  in  the  U.  S. 
In  1838  all  the  Cherokees  living  in  Georgia  were  removed 
to  the  Indian  Territory  beyond  the  Mississippi,  in  which  a 
large  tract  of  land  was  appropriated  to  them.  Many  of 
them  cultivate  the  soil  and  are  industrious  in  their  habits. 
They  have  a  written  language,  written  laws,  and  an  organ- 
ized government.  Their  syllabic  alphabet,  which  was  in- 
vented by  George  Guess  or  Sequoyah,  a  half-breed  Chero- 
kee, consists  of  eighty-five  characters.  Their  present  terri- 
tory embraces  9,776,000  acres,  with  a  population  in  1872 
of  18,000,  besides  several  hundred  in  North  Carolina. 

Cher'ry,  the  name  of  numerous  trees  and  their  fruit  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Primus  and  order  Rosaceas,  but  placed 
by  some  in  a  separate  genus  or  sub-genus  ( Cerasm),  distin- 
guished by  having  the  stone  or  pit  of  the  fruit  round,  while 
the  plums  of  the  genus  Prmnu  proper  have  flattened  pits ; 
but  with  several  species  the  distinction  does  not  hold  good. 
There  is  therefore  no  such  genus  or  sub-genus  as  Cci-aNx.t. 
But  those  cherries  which  have  their  flowers  and  fruit  in 
racemes  (clusters),  called  bird  cherries,  are  properly  plan'il 
in  a  sub-genus,  Pndm;  and  the  evergreen  species,  called 
cherry-laurels,  are  placed  in  a  sub-genus,  Lauro-ceramn. 

Cultivated  cherries  are  of  many  varieties,  and  belong  to 
two  distinct  species — Pniiuis  avium  and  rulyarii — both  Old 
World  species,  the  former  comprising  the  "dukes,"  "ox- 
hearts,"  "bigarreaus,"  etc.,  and  the  latter  the  "morellos." 
"  guignes,"  and  sour  cherries.  The  former  in  Europe  yields 
valuable  timber.  They  are  useful  as  dessert  fruit  and  for 
preserving,  and  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  various 
iqueurs  (Maraschino,  Kirschwasser,  cherry-brandy,  etc.). 
There  are  numerous  wild  species  of  cherry  in  both  conti- 
nents. Those  best  known  in  the  U.  S.  are  the  choke-cherry 
anil  the  black  cherry  (/Viinm  Virginimin  and  serotina) ;  the 
bark  of  both  species  is  very  useful  in  medicine ;  the  latter  is 
a  large  tree  yielding  a  very  useful  timber. 

Cherry,  a  township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Kan.     P.  802. 

Cherry,  a  township  of  Butler  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  903. 

Cherry,  a  township  of  Sullivan  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1710. 

Cher'ry  Creek,  a  township  and  village  of  Chautauqua 
CO.,  N.  Y.  The  village  is  18  miles  S.  E.  of  Dunkirk.  It 
has  three  churches,  a  State  bank,  and  some  manufactures. 
Pop.  of  township,  1359. 

Cher'ryfield,  a  township  and  village  of  Washington 
i'(i..  Me.  The  village  is  30  miles  W.  of  Machius.  It  is  on 
thi'  Xarraguagus  River.  Shipbuilding  is  carried  on,  and 
the  manufacture  of  lumber,  leather,  doors,  sash,  blinds,  etc. 
Pop.  of  township,  1760. 

Cher'ry  Grove,  a  township  and  village  of  Carroll  co., 
111.  The  village  is  about  15  miles  S.  W.  of  Freeport.  Pop. 
of  township,  1  l.'.t. 

Cherry  Grove,  a  township  of  Goodhue  co.,  Jlinn. 
Pop.  884. 

Cherry  Grove,  a  township  of  Warren  co..  Pa.     P.  61. 

Cherry  Hill,  a  township  of  Indiana  co.,  Pa.    P.  1976. 

Cherry  Lane,  a  post-township  of  Alleghany  co.,N.  C. 
Pop.  309. 
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Cher'ry  Lau'rel,  a  name  given  to  the  evergreen  cherry 
trees,  such  as  the  bay  laurel,  P/-KHK*  Ltmrocerafu*,  a  native 
of  Asia;  the  Portugal  laurel,  Primus  Littitaniwi,  a  native 

df  Southern  Europe;  and  the  "mock  orange"  of  the  South- 
ern U.  S.,  Prutnu  Caroliniana.  They  are  all  prized  as  or- 
namental shrubs  or  tree?,  and  all  abound  in  poisonous  hy- 
drocyanic acid,  especially  in  the  kernels  and  leaves.  They 
have  also  an  essential  oil,  resembling  that  of  bitter  al- 
uionds.  The  leaves  of  the  first-mentioned  species  are  used 
in  flavoring  sauces,  etc.,  and  in  preparing  cherry-laurel 
water,  sometimes  used  in  medicine  as  a  sedative;  but  its 
strength  is  variable,  and  it  should  not  be  used. 

Cher'ry  Ridge,  a  post-township  of  Wayne  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  1101. 

Cher'rytree,  a  borough  of  Indiana  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  3GO. 

Cherrytree,  a  post-township  of  Ycnango  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
2326. 

Cher'ry  Val'lcy,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Win- 
ncbago  co.,  111.  The  village  is  on  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western R.  R.,  84  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  of 
township,  1421. 

Cherry  Valley,  a  post-village  of  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  a  branch  of  the  Albany  and  Susquehauna  R.  R.,  C8 
miles  W.  of  Albany.  It  has  an  academy,  a  national  bauk, 
and  one  weekly  newspaper.  Cherry  Valley  was  the  scene 
of  a  dreadful  massacre  by  the  Tories  and  Indians  in  the 
British  service  Oct.  11,  1778.  Thirty-two  inhabitant?, 
nearly  all  women  and  children,  were  murdered,  besides 
sixteen  soldiers  of  the  Continental  army.  The  rest  of  the 
citizens  were  made  prisoners  and  taken  away,  and  all  the 
buildings  were  burned.  Pop.  930  ;  of  Cherry  Valley  town- 
ship, 2337. 

Cherry  Valley,  a  post-township  of  Ashtabula  co.,  0. 
Pop.  72G. 

Cher'ryville,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Gaston 
co.,  N.  C.  The  village  is  on  the  Wilmington  Charlotte  and 
Rutherford  R.  R.,  43  miles  N.  W.  of  Charlotte.  Pop.  of 
township,  2003. 

Cher'siphron  [Gr.  Xrpat^puv),  an  eminent  Cretan  ar- 
chitect who  flourished  about  600  B.  C.  He  designed  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of 
the  World,  but  he  died  before  it  was  finished.  It  was 
adorned  with  127  Ionic  columns  of  marble  sixty  feet  high, 
and  was  425  Roman  feet  in  length. 

Cher'so  (anc.  Crcpsa),  an  island  of  Illyria,  in  the  Adri- 
atic, 12  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Fiume.  Area,  with  Oscro,  95 
square  miles.  The  products  are  oil  and  wine.  There  arc 
large  anchovy-fisheries.  Capital,  Chcrso.  Pop.  17,500. 

Cherso,  a  town  of  Illyria,  in  the  Austrian  province  of 
Trieste,  situated  on  the  above  island,  25  miles  S.  of  Fiume. 
It  has  a  fair  harbor,  and  trades  in  fish,  wine,  and  lumber. 
Pop.  8095. 

Chersone'sus  [Gr.  Xepo-dpito-o?],  the  ancient  name  of 


several  peninsulas  of  Europe  and  Asia,  as  Chersom^us 
Aurea  (Malacca),  Chcrsoncsus  Cimbrica  (Jutland),  Chcr- 
sonesus  Thracia  (Gallipoli),  and  Chersonesus  Taui'k-a 
(Crimea). 

Chert,  or  Hornstone,  a  silicions  mineral,  a  variety 
of  quartz  with  many  of  the  characters  of  flint,  but  differ- 
ing from  it  iu  being  of  a  tougher  nature,  and  breaking 
with  a  splintery  instead  of  a  conehoidal  fracture.  It  is 
always  massive,  and  is  of  various  colors  —  white,  red,  yel- 
low, gray,  and  brown.  It  is  common  in  the  mountain  lime- 
stone, oolite,  and  greensand  formations  ;  it  sometimes  forms 
rocks,  and  often  contains  petrifactions.  The  term  chert  is 
often  applied  to  the  silicious  concretions  which  occur  as 
nodules  in  limestone  rocks.  The  limestone  is  said  to  be 
*'  chert  y  "  when  it  contains  so  much  of  these  concretions 
as  to  render  it  unfit  for  building  and  conversion  into  lime. 

Cher'ub  (plu.  Cher'uMm  or  Cherubs),  [etymology 
doubtful,  though,  according  to  a  somewhat  popular  view, 
the  cherubim  are  angels  who  excel  in  knowledge  as  the 
seraphim  are  conceived  to  excel  in  love;  and  in  this  view 
the  name  has  been  supposed  to  be  related  to  the  Hebrew 
Inrnh.  to  "grasp."  and  hence  to  "know  "],  the  name  of  a 
winged  being  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  A  cherub 
guarded  Paradise  and  prevented  the  return  of  fallen  man. 
Figures  of  cherubim  were  placed  over  the  mercy-seat  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  and  were  wrought  into  the  hangings  of  the 
temple.  In  the  book  of  Ezekicl  cherubim  with  four  wings 
and  many  eyes,  with  forms  partly  human  and  partly  bestial, 
are  described.  They  appear  as  four-winged  beings  of 
a  generally  human  form  in  Christian  art.  Most  writers 
regard  them  as  angels,  but  many  critics  believe  that  they 
are  symbols,  rather  than  real  existences. 

Cherubi'ni  (MARIA  LUIGI  CARLO  ZESOBI  SALVADOR), 
an  eminent  Italian  composer,  born  at  Florence  Sept.  8,  1  760, 
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wt\s  u  |ni|iil  of  I •'•  H.-i  and  Sarti.  He  visited  London  in 
•\tier  KM'J  he  passed  the  most  of  his  time  in  Paris, 
where  Inn  r, pern  "  l.oiloiska  "  was  performed  «>''>  ' 
in  17'H.  Hi'  composed,  be.-nles  otherworks,  operas  entitled 
••  I  phi  gen  ia  iii  A  u  I  i.li'"  i  I  .**  I,  "  Klinn"  I  I7(M),  ••  Medea  " 
(IT'.lTi.  :ind  "  Anacrcon."  He  ui'i[iiircil  u  Kiirnpi'iin  repu- 

tati i-  a  n,mp"-er   lit  sucred  music.     Among  his  works 

in  this  department  is  a  grand  requiem.  Ho  was  a  pro- 
f(---nr  HI  tin'  i  "im-i-i  \  :if  <>rv  "1  1'ari.-.  and  a  member  of  the 
ISoval  \cadcmy.  Died  '.M:ir.  I.'..  IsiL'.  (Si-c  L.  IIP.  Lo- 
MKNIK,  "  M.  Clirniliini,  |mr  1111  hoinino  lie  rii-n."  1 .- 1 1  ; 
It  sin  i  KIM  MIITTI-.,  "  Notice  sur  la  Vie  ct  les  Ouvragcs  do 
Cherubini." ) 

CherusYi,  tin  ancient  and  eelobrati'il  Ccrtimn  tribe 
mentioned  1'V  Ca-sar.  inhabited  !i  country  un  the  north  side 
of  the  Sil\a  Biiccnis  (  Hurt/.  Forest).  The  famous  Hermann 
(Ariuiniuf)  was  a  chief  of  th«  Cheruwi.  Having  forini'.l 
a  league  with  other  Herman  tribes,  ho  defeated  the  Human 
general  Yarns  mar  tin-  I.ippe  in  9  A.  D.  According  to 
Tacitus. the  Cherusci  were  conquered  by  the  Catti  ort'hatti 
after  the  death  of  Arminius. 

Cher'vil  [Fr.  cer/mil,  from  the  Lat.  tmfottmm],  an 
umbelliferiiu--  plant  which  is  cullivati'il  in  Europe  ns  a 
pot-herb  anil  used  in  ."mips.  The  loaves  have  a  peculiar, 
somewhat  sweetish  mid  aromatic-  smell  and  taste.  It 
is  u  native  of  Europe  nnil  naturali/ed  in  the  U.S.  Its 
svstematic  name  is  <'/i:<  i-<.[J>>ilhuii  sutirnm.  Other  species 
arc  cultivated  :  one  or  more  have  roots  of  some  value, 
which  somewhnt.  resi'iulili'  those  of  the  carrot. 

<  lirsaiiini^',  a  post-village  of  Saginaw  co.,  Mich.,  on 
the  Shiawassec  River  and  the  Jackson  Lansing  and  Sag- 
inaw K.  R..  -i::  miles  N'.  E.  of  Lansing.  It  has  one  weekly 
newspaper.  Pop.  721 ;  of  Chcsaning  township,  1507. 

Chesapeake,  a  township  of  Elizabeth  City  co.,  Va. 
I'op.  i!7u:!. 

Chesapeake,  a  township  of  Matthews  co.,  Va.  P.  1700. 

Chesapeake  Bay  [from  an  Indian  word  meaning 
"mother  of  waters  "],  a  large  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  extends 
from  Capes  Charles  ami  Henry  northward  through  Mary- 
land and  Yirginia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Susqiichanna  River. 
It  is  about  L'IIII  miles  long,  iiml  Miriea  iii  width  from  4  to 
•10  miles.  The  distance  from  Cape  Charles  to  Cape  Henry 
is  nearly  twelve  miles.  The  coasts  on  each  side  are  deeply 
indented  by  numerous  inlets  and  estuaries,  which  are  nav- 
igable. The  Chesapeake  is  so  deep  that  the  largest  ships 
can  ascend  from  the  ocean  nearly  to  the  northern  extrem- 
ity. It  contains  numerous  islands.  The  largest  rivers 
which  flow  into  it  are  the  Susquchanna,  the  Potomac,  and 
the  James  River. 

Chesapeake  City,  a  post-village  of  Cecil  co.,  Mil.,  at 
the  western  terminus  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
la  n. 1 1.  st  miles  X.  E.  of  Annapolis.  Pop.  1008;  of  Chesa- 
peake City  township.  2(i83. 

Chesebro  (CAROLINE),  an  American  writer,  born  at 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  She  contributed  largely  to  period- 
ical literature,  and  was  the  author  of  several  novels,  among 
which  are  ••  Dreamland  by  Daylight,"  "  Isa,  a  Pilgrimage," 
"  The  Foe  in  the  Household,"  etc.  Died  Feb.  10,  1873. 

Ches'eldpn  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  S.,  an  English  anatomist 
and  surgeon,  born  in  Leicestershire  in  1GS8.  He  began  to 
lecture  on  anatomy  in  London  about  1711,  and  published 
in  1713  "The  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,"  which  was 
long  used  as  a  text-book.  He  was  afterward  chief  surgeon 
ot  St.  Thomas's  ami  Westminster  Hospitals,  and  acquired 
a  high  reputation  ns  an  operator.  Among  his  works  is 
"The  Anatomy  of  the  Hones"  (1733).  Died  in  1752. 

Cheshire,  England.     Sec  CHESTER. 

Cheshire,  chesh'ir,  a  county  which  forms  the  S.  W. 
extremity  of  New  Hampshire.  Area,  770  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Connecticut  River,  and 
drained  by  the  Ashuelot.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  partly 
occupied  by  mountains,  among  which  is  the  Grand  Monad- 
nock.  The  soil  of  the  \alleys  is  fertile.  Tobacco,  grain, 
wool,  and  dairy  products  are  largely  raised.  The  manufac- 
tures are  extensive,  ami  comprise  lumber,  furniture,  wood- 
en-ware, leather,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  etc.  It  is  in- 
tersected  by  the  Cheshire  R.  1!..  the  Ashiiclot  R.  R.,  and 
tin-  MoniidnockR.il.  Capital.  Keenc.  I'op.  27,-'(i."i. 

Cheshire,  a  township  ami  post-village  of  New  Haven 
•  >nn.     The  village  is  on  th"  X-  u   lla\rn   ami  North- 
ampton U.K.,  li  miles  N.  of  New  Haven.     Pop.  of  town- 
ship. L>:;il. 

Cheshire,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Berkshire 
en..  Mass.  The  village  is  on  the  North  Adams  branch  of 
the  Boston  and  Albany  R.  R.,  9  miles  N.  of  Pittsfield.  The 
town  has  valuable  beds  of  glass  sand,  and  important  man- 
ufactures. Pop.  of  township,  1758. 

Cheshire,  a  post  t wp.  of  Allcgan  co.,  Mich.   Pop.  1443. 


Cheshire,  a  post-township  of  (ialliaco.,0.    Pop.  1895. 

Chen'm-y  I  KIIAM-IS  RAW  I«A  i.  an  officer  noted  as  an  ex- 
plorer, was  born  in  Ireland  in  I7MI.  Aided  by  the  British 
g'>v  ei  nment,  be  explore-!  a  route  trum  Knrope  to  India  by 
way  of  the  Keil  Sea.  anil  in  ls:ii  dciceudi  d  the  Euphrates 
in  a  steamer  from  Beer  (Bir)  to  its  mouth,  lie  pnl.li-h.-.l 
"The  Expedition  for  the  Survey  of  tin-  Euphrates  and 
Tigris"  (4  vols.,  1850).  In  1855  ho  obtained  the  rank  of 
major-general.  Died  Jan.  30,  1872. 

Chess  [Fr.  t,-),.:;  ;  (ier.  Si-hii'-h  .-  from  Persian,  *hnh.  a 
"king"*].  The  origin  of  this  game  is  iimlnuhti-dly  Ori- 
ental, but  its  date  is  lost  in  antiquity.  Terms  connected 
with  it  are  found  in  the  Sanscrit,  as  well  as  in  some  other 
Asiatic  languages.  It  was  probably  introduced  into  Europe 
by  the  Arabians  a«  early  as  the  eighth  century.  Some  slight 
modifications  have  been  made  in  it  in  modern  times,  but 
the  game  appears  to  have  been,  in  its  most  essential  cha- 
racters, the  same  for  two  or  three  thousand  years.  No 
other  game  approaches  it  in  the  scope  afforded,  by  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  powers  of  the  pieces,  for  skill  and  fore- 
sight, involving  the  faculties  of  memory  and  conception 
especially  to  a  largo  degree.  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  nd- 
mired  it  greatly,  and  wrote  upon  the  advantages  obtainable 
by  it  in  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  character;  particu- 
larly in  promoting  the  habit  of  circumspection.  With  Na- 
poleon 1.  it  was  a  favorite  recreation,  and  many  other  men 
of  superior  intelligence  (as,  for  instance,  J.  J.  Rousseau) 
have  greatly  enjoyed  it.  Yet  capacity  for  eminent  skill  in 
it  has  often  been  possessed  by  men  who  have  not  otherwise 
displayed  remarkable  ability. 

The  che»i-board  is  divided  into  sixty-four  squares,  alter- 
nately white  and  black.  A  white  square  should  always  be 
at  the  corner  next  to  the  right  hand  of  each  of  the  two 
players.  The  pieces  used  are  as  follows,  upon  each  side, 
of  different  colors,  commonly  white  and  red  : 

A  King,  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  game  near  the 
middle  of  the  back  line  or  row  of  squares.  This  is  the  most 
important  piece  on  the  board.  It  can  move  but  a  single 
square  in  any  direction  :  it  can  take  any  piece  belonging  to 
the  adversary  which  is  upon  an  adjoining  square,  except 
the  king — although  the  piece  near  it  may  be  protected  by 
some  other  piece  being  in  aposition  to  take  in  return.  The 
king  can  never  be  taken;  when  so  placed  that  if  it  were 
any  other  piece  it  might  be  captured  by  the  adversary,  the 
king  is  I'M  check  ;  and  it  is  always  necessary  for  the  king  in 
such  a  case,  at  the  next  move,  to  be  placed  where  he  is  not 
in  check.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  it  is  checkmate,  and  the 
game  is  ended.  Stalemate  occurs  when,  there  being  few 
pieces  on  the  board,  none  of  them,  including  the  king, 
can  be  moved  without  placing  the  king  in  check. 

A  ','"''"•  the  most  valuable  active  piece  on  the  board, 
placed,  on  commencing,  next  to  the  king  in  the  back  row, 
on  that  square  nearest  the  middle  which  has  her  otrn  color 
— i.  e.  white  queen  on  white  square,  black  or  red  queen  on 
black  square.  The  queen  can  move  and  take  any  piece  of 
the  adversary  (except  the  king,  as  above  said)  at  any  dis- 
tance in  a  straight  line  upon  the  board,  either  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  squares  or  diagonally  ;  always  provided  that 
it  cannot  leap  over  intervening  pieces.  The  queen  can  be 
taken  by  any  other  piece. 

Two  Roitkt  or  Cattlei — one  placed  in  the  beginning  of 
the  game  at  each  end  of  the  back  row  of  squares.  The 
rook  can  move  or  take  only  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of 
squares  (i.  e.  not  diagonally),  but  at  any  distance  when  not 
obstructed  by  other  pieces.  It  ranks  in  value  next  to  the 
queen. 

Two  Ri*hopt,one  of  which  stands  at  the  side  of  the  king, 
and  the  other  at  the  side  of  the  queen,  on  the  back  row. 
One  is  thus  upon  a  black  qquare,  and  one  upon  a  white  one  ; 
and  as  they  move  or  take  only  diagonally  across  the  board, 
each  keeps  upon  the  same  color  throughout  the  game. 

Two  Knights,  whose  station  is,  at  the  opening,  one  at  the 
side  of  each  of  the  bishops,  being  thus  next  to  the  castles  or 
rooks,  and  completing  the  back  row.  The  movement  of 
the  knight  is  peculiar — one  square  diagonally,  and  then 
one  forward  or  backward  ;  or  the  converse,  one  square  for- 
ward or  backward,  and  then  one  diagonally.  It  can,  more- 
over, leap  nrer  any  intervening  pieces  to  occupy  an  empty 
square  or  to  take  an  adversary's  piece.  The  knight  and 
the  bishop  rank  as  about  equal  in  value:  probably  in  the 
early  part  of  the  game  the  knight  is  worth  rather  the  most, 
and  the  bishop  somewhat  more  when  but  few  pieces  are  left 
upon  the  hoard. 

Kight  7'»nrii«,  arranged  at  first  in  the  row  of  squares  next 
to  the  more  important  pieces  just  described.  The  pawn 
more*  only  forward,  but  tnktu  only  diagonally.  In  cither 
case  it  can  go  but  a  single  square,  except  that,  when  u 
pawn  first  moves  from  its  place  in  the  second  row,  it  may, 
at  the  option  of  the  player,  move  two  squares.  If.  how- 

•Cheekmute  is  shnti  tiuit—i.  r.  "  kingcont'ouniiiil  or  overcome." 
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ever,  an  adversary's  pawn  is  at  that  time  so  placed  as  to 
take  the  pawn  moved  if  it  were  moved  but  one  square,  the 
moving  pawn  may  be  taken,  as  it  is  called,  eit  passnnt. 
When  a  pawn  can  be  advanced  so  far  as  to  reach  the  adver- 
sary's back  row,  it  becomes  a  queen  or  any  other  piece  the 
player  chooses,  except  a  king.  It  is  possible,  therefore  (as 
the  game  is  conducted  by  many,  though  not  all,  players),  to 
have  more  than  two  queens  upon  the  board  at  a  time. 
Pawns  arc  the  least  valuable  of  all  the  pieces.  Yet  skill 
in  their  use  is  important  towards  winning  the  game;  so 
much  so  that  jn  the  famous  treatise  of  Philidor  (•'  L'Analyse 
du  Jcu  des  Echoes,"  London,  1749)  the  theory  was  main- 
tained that  "  the  pawns  are  the  soul  of  chess." 

CantUny  is  a  change  of  position  allowed  on  either  side, 
by  which  the  king  and  a  castle  or  rook  are  made  to  pass 
each  other,  each  moving  two  squares  if  the  change  be  made 
upon  the  king's  side,  and  the  castle  three  squares  and  the 
king  two  if  it  bo  upon  the  side  of  the  queen.  Castling  can 
onlv  be  effected,  however,  when  no  pieces  intervene,  when 
neither  the  king  nor  the  castle  has  yet  been  moved,  and 
when  the  king  is  not  in  check,  and  will  not  have  to  move, 
in  castling,  over  a  square  exposed  to  check  from  any  piece 
belonging  to  the  antagonist. 

The  squares  are  commonly  named  after  the  principal 
pieces.  Thus,  that  upon  which  the  king  stands  is  the  king's 
square ;  next  to  it,  the  queen's  square ;  then,  on  one  side, 
king's  bishop's  square,  king's  knight's  and  king's  rook's 
squares;  on  the  other  side,  queen's  bishop's  square,  quei  n's 
knight's  and  queen's  rook's  squares  ;  in  front  of  these  the 
king's  pawn,  queen's  pawn,  king's  bishop's  pawn,  queen's 
bishop's  pawn,  king's  knight's  pawn,  queen's  knight's  pawn, 
king's  rook's  pawn,  and  queen's  rook's  pawn. 

A  gambit  is  a  mode  of  opening  the  game  in  which  a 
strong  attack  is  gained  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  pawn.  There 
are  several  kinds  of  gambit  in  use.  A  curiosity  of  the 
chess-board  is  the  "  knight's  problem  " — viz.  to  place  a 
knight  alone  upon  any  square,  and  then  move  it,  in  its 
usual  manner,  over  every  square  of  the  board  successively 
until  it  returns  to  the  place  from  which  it  started.  This 
was  thought  worthy  of  resolution  by  a  mathematical  pro- 
cess by  the  celebrated  Euler,  but  many  persons  have  re- 
solved it  experimentally. 

The  rulet  of  chess  are,  with  slight  variations  among  in- 
dividual players,  absolute.  The  most  important  are  the 
following : 

1.  If  a  piece  be  touched  it  must  (if  possible)  be  moved 
somewhere. 

2.  When  a  move  has  been  made,  and  the  hand  has  been 
withdrawn  from  it,  the  move  cannot  be  retracted. 

3.  If  you  touch  one  of  the  adversary's  pieces  which  can 
be  taken,  it  must  be  taken,  unless  this  be  omitted  with  the 
consent  of  the  adversary. 

4.  On  giving  check  to  the  adversary's  king,  notice  must 
be  given  by  saying  "  check;"  otherwise  he  is  not  bound  to 
pay  any  attention  to  it. 

5.  When  all  the  pieces  on  both  sides  have  been  removed  in 
the  course  of  a  game,  except  just  enough  for  one  player  to 
checkmate  the  other  (as,  king  and  rook,  or  two  bishops,  or 
bishop  and  knight,  against  king),  the  checkmate  must  be  ac- 
complished within  fifty  moves  or  it  is  counted  a  drawn  game. 

Among  the  most  famous  chess-players  have  been  Dani- 
can-Philidor,  Kerraay  de  Lfigal,  La  Bourdonnais,  Dcs- 
chapelles,  Lewis,  McDonnell,  Paulsen,  and  Paul  Morphy. 
The  last  named,  a  native  of  the  U.  S.,  now  living,  is  the 
most  extraordinary  chess-genius  ever  known.  In  185S  he 
visited  Europe,  and  conquered  in  turn  all  the  most  distin- 
guished living  players.  His  most  astonishing  feat  has  been 
playing,  blindfold,  six  games  at  once  with  as  many  different 
player?,  and  winning  them  all. 

The  aatmnaton  chess-player  of  MM.  Kempelen  and 
Maelzel,  exhibited  in  Europe  and  America  many  years 
ago,  was  a  very  ingenious  contrivance  by  which  many 
persons  were  induced  to  believe  (what  is  impossible)  that 
the  game  was  actually  played  by  machinery  wound  up 
for  the  purpose.  After  the  death  of  Maelzel,  this  auto- 
maton, having  been  taken  to  pieces,  was  purchased  at 
Philadelphia  by  several  gentlemen,  and  about  1842  the  late 
Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell  solved  the  riddle  of  its  construction  and 
operation,  and  put  it  together  again  for  the  amusement  of 
his  friends.  A  skilful  player  was,  when  it  was  exhibited, 
concealed  within  the  table  at  which  the  "  automaton " 
figure  sat.  the  name  being  played  upon  a  board  on  that 
table,  and  made  known  to  the  hidden  operator  by  the 
rising  and  falling  of  magnetic  "  keepers  "  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  pieces,  each  of  which  contained  a  small  por- 
tion of  iron.  (See  "  The  Chess-player's  Hand-book."  by 
HOWARD  STAIJNTOX,  London,  1847;  "Chess  and  Chess- 
players." by  CKOHGB  WALKER,  London,  1850;  and  "  Life 
of  Philidor,"  by  GF.OROE  AI.I.EX,  Greek  professor  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  lsn:i.) 

H.  HARTSHORXE. 


Chess,  or  Cheat,  a  common  name  of  Urumus  scca- 
linuit,  a  plant  of  the  order  Graminaceje.  It  is  a  trouble- 
some weed  which  often  infests  wheat-fields.  Many  fanners 
believe  (incorrectly)  that  wheat  is  liable  to  be  transmuted 
into  chess. 

Chest  [Lat.  pectin  ;  Fr.  poitrine],  or  Tho'rax,  is  the 
part  of  the  body  between  the  neck  and  the  abdomen.  The 
chest  is  rather  conical  in  form,  the  lower  end  of  the  cone 
being  shut  in  by  the  diaphragm,  a  large  muscular  partition 
which  projects  upward  from  the  lower  ribs,  convex  towards 
the  chest  and  concave  towards  the  abdomen.  The  combi- 
nation of  bone,  cartilage,  muscle,  and  tendon  in  the  chest  is 
such  as  to  permit  of  an  expansive  movement,  and  yet  to 
guard  against  over-expansion,  which  would  be  fatal  to  the 
delicate  textures  within.  The  bones  of  the  chest  are  an  ef- 
fectual protection  against  injury  from  without. 

The  parts  which  constitute  the  chest  walls  are — 1.  The 
spinal  column,  divided  into  twenty-four  vertebra?,  twelve 
of  which,  called  the  dorsal  vertebra1,  form  the  thoracic 
portion.  2.  Twelve  ribs,  attached  to  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  ending  in  front  in  the 
costal  cartilages,  by  which  most  of  the  ribs  are  con- 
nected with  3.  The  sternum  or  breast-bone,  occupying  the 
middle  line  in  front.  4.  The  diaphragm.  The  chief  con- 
tents of  the  chest  are  the  heart,  the  great  blood-vessels,  the 
lungs,  the  trachea  or  windpipe,  the  bronchi  or  branches 
of  the  trachea,  the  oesophagus,  and  the  thoracic  duct,  by 
which  most  of  the  chyle  and  tymph  are  discharged  into  the 
blood.  The  importance  of  these  parts  and  their  liability  to 
deranged  action  render  the  chest  the  seat  of  a  large  number 
of  diseases  which  may  end  in  death.  Of  the  three  organs 
which  Bichat  called  the  "tripod  of  life" — viz.  the  brain, 
heart,  and  lungs — the  chest  contains  two  ;  henee  its  condi- 
tion in  many  diseases  is  an  object  of  solicitude  to  the 
physician. 

Chest  diseases  depend  in  some  cases  on  alterations  in 
form  by  disorders  affecting  the  bones  in  early  childhood, 
such  as  rhachitis  (rickets).  The  lungs  and  air-passages 
arc  subject  to  many  diseases,  among  which  are  consumption 
or  phthisis  pulmonalis,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and  bronchitis. 
The  heart  is  subject  to  pericarditis,  endocarditis,  and  chronic 
organic  disease  of  the  valves,  as  well  as  to  enlargement 
(hypertrophy),  dilatation,  and  degeneration  of  its  muscu- 
lar texture,  besides  many  functional  derangements.  The 
aorta  may  be  affected  with  degeneration  of  its  walls,  and 
with  consequent  aneurism.  The  great  veins  are  liable  to 
over-distension,  and  to  obstruction  by  tumors  or  by  coag- 
ulation of  the  blood.  The  exploration  of  the  chest  by 
physicians  is  now  conducted  not  only  by  investigation  of 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  but  by  a  minute  and  elab- 
orate examination  into  the  physical  conditions  of  the  con- 
tained organs  by  means  of  auscultation,  percussion,  meas- 
urement, etc.  REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKKII. 

Chest,  a  post-township  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pa.     P.  1178. 

Chest,  a  township  of  Cambria  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  870. 

Ches'ter,  or  Chesh'ire,  a  maritime  county  of  Eng- 
land, is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lancashire,  on  the  S.  and 
W.  by  Shropshire  and  Wales,  on  the  E.  by  Stafford  and 
Derby.  It  has  a  coast  on  the  Irish  Sea  and  the  estuaries 
of  the  Dee  and  Mersey.  Area,  1105  square  miles.  The 
surface  is  mostly  level  and  well  wooded  ;  the  soil  is  a  fertile 
clayey  or  sandy  loam  adapted  to  grazing  and  dairy-farming. 
The  surface-rock  is  new  red  sandstone.  The  chief  rivers, 
besides  the  Mersey,  are  the  Dee  and  Weaver.  Coal,  cop- 
per, and  lead  are  found  in  the  county.  Here  are  many  ex- 
tensive dairies  which  produce  good  cheese ;  the  quantity 
of  cheese  made  annually  is  estimated  at  12,000  tons  or 
more.  Chester  has  a  good  system  of  canals,  and  is  trav- 
ersed by  several  railways.  Capita],  Chester.  The  other 
chief  towns  are  Macclesfield,  Stockport,  and  Birkcnhead. 
In  828  A.  D.  Egbert  annexed  Chester  to  his  kingdom. 
William  the  Conqueror  erected  it  into  a  county  palatine. 
Pop.  in  1871,  501,131. 

Ches'ter,  an  episcopal  city  of  England,  capital  of  the 
county  palatine  of  Chester,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dec,  22  miles  from  the  sea  and  16  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Liver- 
pool. Six  important  railways  converge  to  this  point,  and 
connect  it  with  Liverpool,  Manchester,  London,  Holyhcad, 
and  other  towns.  It  stands  on  a  rocky  eminence,  is  mostly 
enclosed  by  ancient  and  massive  walls,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  cities  of  England.  The  two  main  streets 
were  cut  out  of  the  rock  by  the  Romans  five  feet  or  more 
below  the  level  of  the  houses.  These  streets  are  lined  with 
shops,  over  which  are  piazzas  or  "rows"  for  foot-passen- 
gers. It  has  an  old  and  massive  sandstone  cathedral  375 
feet  long,  with  a  tower  127  feet  high.  Among  its  other 
edifices  are  a  castle  and  St.  John's  church,  the  latter  sup- 
posed to  have  been  founded  in  698  A.  D..  and  now  partially 
in  ruins.  Here  is  a  stone  bridge  across  the  Dee  with  a 
single  arch  200  feet  in  span.  Chester  has  a  public  library, 
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a  museum,  nnd  a  theatre.  It  returns  two  members  to  Par- 
liament. Cheese,  coal,  copper,  and  cnst  iron  arc  exported 

from  this  port  by  the  river,  which  in  navigable  for  small 
vessels.  Che-ter  occupies  the  site  of  un  iui|nirtunt  Kouian 
station  called  l>'fi  lor  limina)  Catlra.  Pop.  in  1H71  of 
the  municipal  borough,  X..7U1. 

Chester,  a  county  in  the  S.  1C.  of  Pennsylvania.  Area, 
738  square  miles.  It  is  lioumlud  on  the  N.  K.  Ijy  the 
S  -Iniylkill  Hiver,  and  also  drained  liy  the  Hrandy win.-  :ind 
Octoraia  creeks.  The  surface  is  pleasantly  diversified. 
Among  its  remarkable  features  is  a  long  narrow  \  alley 
called  Chester  Viilley,  whirh  extends  across  the  county  Irom 
the  Schuylkill  to  Oetorara  Creek.  Tin-  soil  is  very  fertile. 
Cattle,  fruit,  grain,  anil  garden  and  dairy  products  are  ex- 
tensively raised.  Iron,  paper,  woollen  goods,  imu-hi  n> -r  \ . 
ete.  arc 'largely  inaniit'iietiired.  Fine  white  marble  is  quar-  j 
ried  in  the  valley.  Among  the  minerals  found  in  this 
eountv  are  cupper,  lend,  /.ine,  kaolin,  zircon,  titanium,  sap- 
phire,' corundum,  iimelhy-t.  ete.  It  i-  intersected  by  the 
Pennsylvania  11.  It.,  the'  Philadelphia  and  lialtimore  Cen- 
tral }\.  R.,  the  Wilmington  and  Rending  R.  H.,  the  Chester 
Viilley  It.  R.,  and  the  West  Chester  and  Philadelphia  R.  K. 
Capital,  West  Chester.  Pop.  77,805. 

Chester,  a  county  of  South  Carolina.  Area,  570  square 
.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Catawba  River  and 
on  the  W.  l>v  Hroad  Hiver.  The  surface  is  moderately 
hillv  ;  the  soil  is  productive.  Corn,  cotton,  and  wool  are 
the 'chief  products.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Charlotte  Co- 
lumhia  and  Augusta  R.  R.  Capital,  Chester  or  Chester 
Court-house.  Pop.  18,805. 

Chester,  a  beautiful  port  of  entry,  post-village,  and 
township  of  Lunenburg  co.,  Nova  Scotia,  45  miles  W.  by 
S.  of  Halifax,  is  on  Chester  Hasin,  which  is  studded  with 
numerous  islands.  Its  manufactures  and  fisheries  are  im- 
portant. The  village  of  Chester  Basin,  5  miles  distant,  is 
also  cclelir:iteil  for  its  beauty. 

Chester,  a  township  of  Dallas  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  510. 

Chester,  a  post-township  of  Dcsha  co.,  Ark.     P.  260. 

Chester,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Middlesex  co., 
Conn.  The  village  is  on  the  Connecticut  Valley  R.  R., 
32j  miles  S.  S.  K.  of  Hartford.  Pop.  of  township,  1094. 

Chester,  a  township  of  Logan  co.,  111.     Pop.  1062. 

Chester,  a  city,  capital  of  Randolph  co.,  111.,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  76  miles  below  St.  Louis,  and  on  the 
Iron  Mountain  Chester  ami  Hi  -tern  R.  R.  It  is  the  ship- 
ping-point for  the  Chester  coal-fields.  It  has  eight  churches, 
two  newspapers,  a  bank,  rolling-mills,  foundries,  flour-mills, 
an  elevator,  and  three  coal-dumps.  Pop.  1615. 

CIIAHI.KS  L.  SI'KSCKII,  Pro.  "VALLEY  CLARION." 

Chester,  a  township  of  Wabash  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  3143. 

Chester,  a  township  of  Wells  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1212. 

Chester,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Howard  co., 
la.  Pop.  :!2I. 

Chester,  a  township  of  Powcshick  co.,  la.     Pop.  568. 

Chester,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot  co.,  Me.    P.  350. 

Chester,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Hampden  co., 
Mass.  Tiie  village  is  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  R.  R.,  82 
miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Worcester.  There  arc  important  einery- 
mincs  in  the  township,  and  several  factories.  Pop.  of  town- 
ship, 1253. 

Chester,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Eaton  CO., 
Mich.  The  village  is  mi  the  Grand  River  Valley  R.  R.,  54 
miles  S.  E.  of  Grand  Rapids.  Pop.  of  township,  1117. 

Chester,  a  township  of  Ottawa  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1405. 

Chester,  a  township  of  Wabashaiv  co.,  Minn.     P.  835. 

Chester,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Rockingham 
CO.,  N.  II.  It  has  manufactures  of  boots,  shoes,  barrels. 
tubs,  etc.  Pop.  1153. 

Chester,  a  township  of  Burlington  co.,  N.  J.     P.  2586. 

Chester,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Morris  CO., 
N.  J.  The  village  is  on  the  Chester  R.  R..  a  branch  of  the 
Morris  and  Essex  R.  R.,  40  miles  W.  of  New  York  City. 
It  is  a  place  of  summer  resort,  and  has  an  institute  for 
young  hulies.  Pop.  of  township,  1743. 

Chester,  a  post-village  of  Orange  co.,  \.  Y..  on  the 
Erie  R.  R.,  .">,">  miles  N.  by  W.  from  New  York.  It  has  a 
national  bank,  an  academy,  nnd  three  churches.  Pop.  666; 
of  Chester  township.  '_'!  IX 

Chester,  a  tnwn.-hip  of  Warren  co..  X.  Y.  The  post- 
village  of  Chcstcrtown  contains  an  academy.  Pop.  of 
township,  2:'.-'.'. 

Chester,  a  township  of  Clinton  co.,  0.     Pop.  1173. 

Chester,  a  township  of  Gcanga  co.,  0.     Pop.  7-7. 

Chester,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Meigs  on..  (X 
Pop.  1656.  The  village  is  about  IS  miles  S.  E.  of  Athens. 


Chester,  a  township  of  Morrow  oo.,  0.     Pop.  1073. 

Chester,  a  township  of  Wayne  co.,  0.     Pop.  HUM. 

Chester,  a  city  of  Delaware  oo.,  Pa.,  on  the  Delaware 
River   and   the    Philadelphia    Wilmington    and    liali'ununt 
R.  R.,  15   miles  W.  S.  W.  of   Philadelphia.      It  was  nettled 
by  the  Swedes  in  1 1)  I::,  and  is  the  oldest  town  in 
In  Chester  arc  large  shipyard  which  i:!on 

are  employed.     There  :i  mfaetures   of   woollen 

and  cotton  goods,  metals,  etc.  It  bus  numerous  chm 
and  public  schools,  two  national  and  one  private  bank,  and 
one  daily  and  five  weekly  papers.  There  is  an  academy 
in  the  city,  and  in  the  neighborhood  is  the  Croicr  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  ( Baptist ).  Chester  has  increased  rapidly  in 
the  last  decade.  It  was  incorporated  a  eily  in  Ist'.ti.  Ad- 
jacent are  the  boroughs  of  Upland  anil  South  (  hester, 
which  have  considerable  manufactories.  Pop.  9485;  of 
township,  exclusive  of  city,  1452. 

WM.  OUR,  En.  DELAWARE  Co.  "DEMOCRAT." 

Chester,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Chester  co.,  S.  C., 
on  the  Charlotte  Columbia  and  Augusta  R.  R.,  and  t!" 
minus  of  the  King's  Mountain  R.  R.,  IJ.'i  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
Columbia.     It  has  a  national   bank  and  one  newspaper. 
P.  of  township,  844.      E.  C.  MvLrKK,  ED.  "  REI-OKTKK." 

Chester,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Windsor  eo., 
Vt..  on  the  Vermont  Central  R.  R.,  39  miles  S.  E.  of  Rut- 
land. Here  are  manufactures  of  furniture,  leather,  lumber, 
carriages,  boots  and  shoes,  sash  and  blinds,  etc.  It  is  the 
seat  of  an  academy.  Pop.  of  township,  2052. 

Chester,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Chesterfield 
co.,  Va.  The  village  is  on  the  Richmond  Fredericksburg 
and  Potomac  R.  R.,  13  miles  S.  of  Richmond.  Pop.  of 
township,  2313. 

Chester,  a  township  and  village  of  Dodge  co.,  Wig. 
The  village  is  17  miles  S.  W.  of  Fond  du  Lac.  Pop.  1876. 

Chester  (COLBY  M.),  U.  S.  N.,  born  in  1845  in  Massa- 
chusetts, graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  as  ensign  in 
1863,  became  a  master  in  1866,  a  lieutenant  in  1867,  and  a 
lieutenant-commander  in  1868.  He  served  in  the  steamer 
Richmond  at  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay  Aug.  5,  1864,  and 
was  commended  "for  coolness  and  courage"  by  the  com- 
manding officer  of  that  vessel,  ('apt.  Thornton  A.  Jenkins, 
in  his  official  report  to  Rear-Admiral  Farragut  of  the  part 
taken  by  the  Richmond  in  the  battle. 

FOXIIALL  A.  PARKER,  U.  8.  N. 

Chester  (JOSEPH  I.KMIEI.),  a  distinguished  American 
antiquary,  born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  1S21.  He  has  pub- 
lished "  Greenwood  Cemetery,  and  other  Poems  "  ( I 
a  treatise  on  "The  Law  of  Repulsion  "  (1853),  "  Educa- 
tional Laws  of  Virginia,"  ete.  (1854),  and  other  works.  He 
has  since  been  engaged  in  the  publication  of  all  the  mar- 
riage, burial,  and  baptismal  registers  of  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, with  annotations. 

Chester  Court-house,  S.  C.    See  CHESTER. 

Ches'terfield,  a  town  of  England,  in  Derbyshire,  24 
miles  by  railway  N.  N.  E.  of  Derby.  It  has  a  church  built 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  with  a  remarkable  twisted  spire 
230  feet  high.  Here  are  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton 
stuff's,  laces,  hosiery,  earthenware,  and  machinery.  Mines 
of  coal,  lead,  and  iron  are  worked  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  in 
1871,  11,426. 

Chesterfield,  a  county  in  the  N.  E.  of  South  Carolina. 
Area,  868  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Great  Pedec  River  and  on  the  W.  by  Lynchc's  Creek.  The 
surface  is  hilly;  the  soil  in  some  parts  is  fertile.  It  pro- 
duces corn,  cotton,  and  some  tobacco  and  rice.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Chcraw  and  Darlington  R.  R.  Capital, 
Chesterfield  Court-bouse.  Pop.  10,584. 

Chesterfield,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  Virginia. 
Area,  :;IM>  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.  K. 
by  the  James  River,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Appomatto\. 
The  southern  suburbs  of  Richmond  are  in  this  county. 
The  surface  is  uneven.  Tobacco,  corn,  and  wheat  are  the 
chief  crops.  Coal  is  found  here.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Richmond  and  Danville  R.  R.  and  the  Richmond  Kr.  d- 
ericksburg  and  Potomac  R.  R.  Capital,  Chesterfield 
Court-house.  Pop.  18,470. 

Chesterfield,  a  post-township  of  Hampshire  co.,  Mass. 
Pop.  811. 

Chesterfield,  a  township  of  Macomb  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
2175. 

Chesterfield,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Cheshire 
co..  N.  II..  s  iniY-  S.  W.  of  Kccne.  It  ha-  manutactures 
of  leather,  lumber,  augers,  ete.  Pup.  of  township.  1289. 

Chesterfield,  a  township  of  Burlington  co.,  X.  J. 
Pop.  17 1-. 

Chesterfield,  a  township  of  Essex  co.,  N.  Y.  Pop. 
2795. 
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Chesterfield,  a  township  of  Nash  co.,  N.  C.   Pop.  863. 

Chesterfield,  a  township  of  Fulton  co.,  0.     Pop.  926. 

Chesterfield  Court-house,  a  post-village,  capital 
of  Chesterfield  CO.,  S.  C.,  is  about  90  miles  N.  E.  of  Col- 
umbia. 

Chesterfield  Court-house,  the  capital  of  Chcster- 
l':el,l  <•<!..  Va.,  is  about  12  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Richmond. 

Chesterfield  Inlet,  a  long  and  narrow  inlet  of  British 
America,  extends  westward  from  the  N.  part  of  Hudson's 
Bav.  It  is  about  250  miles  long,  and  25  miles  wide  at  the 
broadest  part.  It  encloses  many  islands. 

Chesterfield,  EARLS  OF  (1628),  Barons  Stanhope 
^llilli,  England).— UKOKGE  I'IIII.IP  STANHOPE,  eighth  carl, 
l.'irn  Nov.  2!i.  IM!-1,  succeeded  his  kinsman  Nov.  30,  1871. 
Died  Dec.  1,  1872. 

Chesterfield  (PHILIP  DORMER  Stanhope),  FOURTH 
i-  un.  or.  an  English  author  and  courtier  distinguished  tor 
his  wit  and  politeness,  was  born  in  London  Sept.  22,  1094. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Philip  the  third  earl  and  Eliza- 
beth Savillc,  who  was  a  daughter  of  the  marquis  of  Ilali- 
ikx.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  made  a  tour  on  the  Con- 
tinent in  1714,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  Parliament  in 
1715.  In  1726  he  inherited  the  earldom  and  passed  into 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  became  an  eloquent  debater,  and 

fained  distinction  by  his  graceful  manners  and  fine  taste, 
n  1733  he  married  Mclusina  Schulemburg,  countess  of 
Walsingham.  He  was  a  strenuous  opponent  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  about  1731-40,  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland  in  1745,  and  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state 
in  1746.  He  resigned  office  in  1748.  He  was  intimate 
with  Pope,  Swift,  Voltaire,  and  Bolingbroke.  His  reputa- 
tion as  a  writer  is  founded  chiefly  on  his  "Letters  to  his 
Son"  (1774),  the  style  of  which  is  much  admired.  "Take 
out  the  immorality,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  and  it  should  bo 

?ut  into  the  hands  of  every  gentleman."     Died  Mar.  24, 
773. 

Ches'ter  Hill,  a  post-village  of  Marion  township, 
Morgan  co.,  0.  Pop.  354. 

Ches'terton,  a  post-village  of  Porter  co.,  Ind. 

Ches'tertown,  a  seaport,  the  capital  of  Kent  co.,  Md., 
on  the  right  (W.)  bank  of  Chester  River,  about  30  miles  in 
a  direct  line  E.  of  Baltimore.  It  is  the  seat  of  Washington 
College,  and  has  a  national  bank  and  three  newspapers. 
Pop.  1071;  of  township,  3639. 

PLUMMER  &  USILTON,  PUBS.  "  KENT  NEWS." 

Ches'terville,  atownship  and  post-village  of  Franklin 
CO.,  Me.,  22  miles  N.  W.  of  Augusta.  It  has  manufactures 
of  furniture,  spools,  doors,  etc.  Pop.  1011. 

Chesterville,  a  village  of  Westerlo  township,  Albany 
co.,  N.  Y.  Pop.  247. 

Chestcrville,  a  post-village  of  Chester  township,  Mor- 
row co.,  0.  Pop.  282. 

Chest,  Military  [Fr.  cattse  milllaire],  is  a  technical 
name  for  the  money  and  negotiable  securities  carried  with 
an  army,  and  intended  to  defray  its  current  expenses.  In 
the  British  military  system  this  department  is  managed  by 
the  commissariat;  in  the  U.  S.,  by  the  paymaster-general. 

Chest'nut  [Lat.  castanea  ;  Fr.  chataigne],  a  forest  tree 
of  the  natural  order  Cupulifera}.  The  genus  Castanea  is 
distinguished  by  having  sterile  flowers  interruptedly  clus- 
tered in  long  and  naked  cylindrical  catkins,  and  coriaceous 
and  farinaceous  ovoid  nuts  enclosed  in  a  hard  and  prickly 
4-vaIved  involucre.  The  Cantanea  venca  is  a  large  tree 
growing  wild  in  Europe  and  the  Northern  U.  S.  It  has 
oblong-lanceolate  and  pointed  leaves,  serrate  with  coarse 
pointed  teeth,  and  smooth  and  green  on  both  sides.  Each 
involucre  (called  the  bur)  contains  from  one  to  three  edible 
nuts,  often  compressed  and  flattened  on  one  or  both  sides. 
The  wood  is  light  and  coarse-grained,  but  durable,  is  a  val- 
uable material  for  fences,  and  is  much  prized  for  finishing 
rooms.  The  chestnut  is  an  ornamental  and  stately  tree, 
and  in  Europe  attains  a  great  age.  A  chestnut  tree  on 
Mount  Etna  is  celebrated  for  its  longevity,  and  is  said  to 
have  measured  200  feet  in  circumference.  The  fruit  of  the 
Spanish  chestnut  (which  some  botanists  call  (!nxiiiin-ii  i-al 
(/«)•;«)  is  larger  than  that  which  grows  in  the  U.  S.  This 
tree  prefers  a  dry,  light  soil,  and  usually  grows  in  hilly 
districts.  Chestnuts  form  an  important  article  of  food  in 
France  and  other  countries  of  Southern  Europe,  where  they 
arc  cultivated,  and  used  either  roasted  or  boiled.  The  best 
variety  of  French  chestnuts  are  called  macron*.  Among 
the  other  species  of  Cnttanea  is  the  silvery  chestnut  of  Java 
(Cattanen  .riv/«i^n),  the  fruit  of  which  la  edible,  and  the 
chinquapin  ((,Wriii<vi  pnmila),  a  small  tree  indigenous  in 
the  Southern  U.  S.  The  nuts  of  the  chinquapin  are  good 
to  cat,  but  arc  not  so  largo  as  chestnuts.  California  has 
another  species  of  chinquapin.  At  Totworth,  in  England, 


there  is  a  chestnut  tree  which  was  a  boundary-mark  in  the 
reign  of  King  John  (11U9-1210). 

Chestnut,  a  township  of  Knox  co.,  111.     Pop.  1144. 

Chest'nut  Creek,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Baker  co., 
Ala.,  about  35  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Montgomery. 

Chest'nut  Hill,  a  township  and  village  of  Asho  co., 
N.  C.  The  village  is  5  miles  N.E.  of  Jefferson.  Pop.  1412. 

Chestnut  Hill,  a  township  of  Monroe  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
1419. 

Chestnut  Hill,  a  northern  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  is 
on  the  Wissahickon  Creek,  about  10  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  the 
State-house.  It  is  finely  situated  on  high  ground,  and  is 
surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery.  Here  are  numerous  ele- 
gant country-seats. 

Chest  Springs,  a  post-borough  of  Cambria  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  269. 

Chesun'cook  Lake,  in  Piscataquis  co.,  Me.,  is  about 
24  miles  long  and  from  2  to  4  miles  wide.  It  is  an  expan- 
sion of  the  Pcnobscot  River. 

Chetimach'es  Lake,  or  Grand  Lake,  is  in  the  S. 
part  of  Louisiana,  between  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary's  and 
St.  Martin's.  It  is  about  40  miles  long,  and  is  too  shallow 
for  navigation.  It  is  an  expansion  of  the  Atchafalaya 
Bayou. 

Cheto'pa,  or  Cheto'pah,  a  city  of  Lahette  co.,  Kan., 
on  the  Indian  Territory  line,  on  the  Ncosho  River  and  on 
the  Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas  R.  R.,  72  miles  S.  S.  W. 
of  Fort  Scott.  It  has  one  newspaper-office,  planing-mills, 
two  banks,  flour-mills,  a  foundry,  and  large  stock-yards. 
There  are  four  churches,  and  a  school  building  costing 
$25,000.  Pop.  960.  CAVANESS  &  VAN  LANUIGIIAM, 
PUBS.  "SOUTHERN  KANSAS  ADVANCE." 

Chetopah,  a  township  of  Neosho  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  821. 

Chetopah,  a  township  of  Wilson  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  580. 

Chet'wynd,  VISCOUNTS  and  Barons  Rathdowne  (Ire- 
land, 1717). — RICHARD  WALTER  CHETWYND.  sixth  viscount, 
born  Dec.  13,  1800,  succeeded  his  father  Feb.  27, 1821. 

Chevalier  (MICHF.L),  a  French  political  economist, 
born  at  Limoges  Jan.  13,  1806.  He  was  sent  to  the  U.  S. 
in  1832  to  examine  the  American  railroads,  and  published 
in  1836  "Letters  on  North  America."  Among  his  import- 
ant works  is  one  entitled  "  On  the  Material  Interests  of 
France"  (1838).  He  became  an  advocate  of  free  trade. 
In  1840  he  was  appointed  professor  of  political  economy 
in  the  College  of  France,  and  in  1841  chief  engineer  of 
mines,  lie  was  deprived  of  these  places  by  the  republicans 
in  1S48,  but  was  reinstated  by  Napoleon  in  1S52.  In  1851 
he  was  admitted  into  the  Institute.  He  is  the  author  of 
"History  and  Description  of  the  Ways  of  Communication 
in  the  United  States"  (2  vols.,  1840-42),  " Mexico,  Ancient 
and  Modern"  (1863),  and  other  works. 

Chevaux-de-Frise,  a  French  military  term,  used  also 
in  English,  and  applied  to  large  and  strong  pieces  of  tim- 
ber from  which  wooden  or  iron  spikes  project  in  various 
directions.  They  are  employed  to  impede  the  advance  of 
cavalry  or  of  a  storming-party  in  a  fortified  place.  The 
chcviil-de-frise  is  variously  constructed  of  wood  or  iron. 
Sometimes  it  consists  of  an  iron  barrel  or  cylinder  about  six 
feet  long,  having  twelve  holes  to  receive  as  many  spears, 
which  can  be  packed  away  in  the  barrel  when  not  in  use. 

Cheverie,  a  seaport  of  Kempt  township,  Hants  co., 
Nova  Scotia,  on  the  Basin  of  Minns,  exports  annually  some 
30,000  tons  of  gypsum  to  the  U.  S. 

Cheverus  (JEAN  Louis  ANNE  MADELEINE  LEFEBVRF.), 
D.  D.,  a  French  cardinal  and  philanthropist,  born  at  May- 
ennc  Jan.  28,  176S.  He  was  appointed  bishop  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  in  1808,  archbishop  of  Bordeaux  in  1826,  and  a  car- 
dinal in  1835.  Died  July  19,  1S36.  (See  UuEN-DiBOURG, 
"  Vie  do  Cheverus.") 

Cheves  (LANGBON),  LL.D.,  an  American  statesman  and 
lawyer,  born  in  Abbeville  district,  S.  C.,  Sept.  17, 1776.  He 
was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1811  to  1816,  and  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  during  one  session 
(1814-15).  In  this  position  he  voted  against  the  bill  to 
rechartcr  the  U.  S.  Bank,  but  he  was  afterwards  president 
of  that  bank  (1819-22).  Died  June  25,  1857. 

Chev'iot  Hills,  a  mountain-range  extending  along  the 
border  between  England  and  Scotland.  The  range  is  about 
35  miles  long.  Its  direction  is  nearly  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  The 
highest  point  is  Cheviot  Peak,  which  rises  2684  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  rocks  of  which  the  range  is  formed 
are  porphyry,  trap,  and  mountain  limestone.  Grouse 
abound  on  these  hills,  which  afford  good  pasture,  and  are 
ufr;i/,cd  by  sheep  of  a  superior  breed,  called  Cheviots.  They 
have  been  the  scene  of  many  conflicts  between  the  English 
and  Scotch. 

Chevreau  (HENRY),  a  French  politician  and  devoted 
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partisan  of  Louis  Napoleon,  born  <M.  u::.  1  SLM.  »t  Belle-  | 
\  ille,  in-iir  I'aris.  was  appointed  lit  the  age  of  only  twenty  - 
six  vears  prefect  "f  tin-  'lepartnient  of  Ard^che,  and.  alt.-r 
being  employed  fur  a  short  lime  in  the  ministry  of  the  in- 
terior,   MI     nil Him     picteet    "I'    I. "in-   hilcMciire,   nf    the 

Kli.'mi',  and  nf  the  Seine.     Krnin  Aug.  '.'  t"  Sept.  I,  1*70,  he 
was  minister  of  tin-  intrrior  in  the  last  Bonapartist  min-  ' 
istry. 
Chcvreul  (MicHiLEuaiirm).*  Krem-h  obcBlft,  born  at 

Angers  \ng.  :;n,  ITSli.  Hi'  published  in  ISL'.'I  "Chemical 
.  ridics  mi  Kill  Snlistajiecs  of  Aniiniil  Origin,"  iiml  be- 
came director  of  tin1  dye«ork<  ill  (lolu'lin  ill  I  MM.  He 
succeeded  Yaui|iiclin  an  professor  "I  applied  chemistry  in 
tin-  Museum  of  Xntiiriil  History  in  l*-"-l.  lie  published  in 
I. •>:>'.!  an  ini|ii>rliuil  work  "On  the  Law  of  the  Simultaneous 
Conlrii-t  ul  Colors  ami  tin-  Dis  triliulion  of  Colored  Ohje,  •'-. " 
Among  "is  othrr  works  is  "  Lectures  on  Chemistry  Applied 
to  I  In-  Art  of  Dyeing"  HS31). 

Chcv'ron  [Fr.  cArrroii,  signifying  "rafter"],  an  orna- 
ini'iii  uinl  badge  of  rank  of  gold  or  silver  lace,  or  of  braid, 
worn  on  tin-  sleeve,  deriving  it.-*  niinii'  from  its  resemblance 

in  form  to  n  puir  of  rufti-rs.  It  is  of  Kr li  origin,  mid  luis 

been  used  to  ili-nnti'  jii-rioils  of  Mrrlflt  in  tin*  ranks  (cAer- 
r«n«  il'inn-ii  nn.  if  \  or  the  nink  of  non-commissioned  officers. 
The  corporals  and  the  various  grade*  of  sergeant  have  from 
one  to  four  chcv  runs,  of  different  colors  indifferent  branches 
of  the  serv  in-. 

Cni:vitii\.  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary  representing  the  raf- 
ters of  a  house,  anil  generally  denoting  the  foundation  of 
hi"  own  family  by  the  bearer.  The  chevron  is  formed  of 
two  lines,  joined  at  the  top.  ami  descending  to  the  extrem- 
ities of  (he  lii'lil  in  tin1  form  of  a  pair  of  rafli-rs. 

CHKVHOX.  or  /.n;/  \i:  Mm  I. HIM;,  in  architect  lire,  a  mould- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  nu ~~\m\  of  chevrons.  In  general  it 

is  chara"tcri-tic  of  Norman  architecture,  but  is  also  found 
during  the  inin-ition  period  from  Norman  to  Early  English. 

Chcv'y  Chase,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  British  bal- 
lail-.  In  its  pre-enl  form  the  piece  does  not  seem  to  be 
oliler  than  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But 

mor leii'iit  voi'-ions  existed  :  and  Bishop  I'eroy  has  pub- 

lished  a  poem  of  the  sixteenth  century  which  obviously 
suggested  passages  in  the  more  recent  composition.  It  is 
impossihle  to  reconcile  its  incidents  with  history,  lin'  rhe 
event  commemorated  appears  to  have  been  the  battle  at 
Otterburn  (KISS)  between  I  lie  Scotch  and  English. 

Chew  (Kini.uui  S.).  I".  S.  X.,  born  Sept.  7,  1843,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in 
1801,  became  an  ensign  in  l.Mi'J,  a  lieutenant  in  1864,  and 
a  lieutenant-commander  in  1866.  He  served  in  the  frigate 
.Minnesota  when  she  was  attacked  by  the  iron-olad  Merri- 
mai'k.  Mar.  8  and  9.  1862,  and  was  attached  to  the  West 
Gulf  blockading  squadron  during  1863  and  1864,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay.  D.  Apr.  9,  1875. 
Knxini.i.  A.  PARKER,  U.  S.  N. 

Chew  (SAMUEL),  M.  D.     See  APPENDIX. 

Chewink',  Ground  Finch, or Tow'heeBun'ting 


Chewiiik. 


(Pipito  fntthrnplithatniti),  a  very  common  passerine  bird 
of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  represented  in  the  far  West  bv 
M 


several  other  species  of  the  grnus.     It   lires  in  thickets, 

-'•rad'hing  among  leaves  lor  (he  insects  and  seeds  whieh 
are  its  loi.il.  It  is  \arn/aliil  v;ith  brown.  Hhili-uml  reil, 
and  is  seven  and  a  half  inehus  long.  1 1  ncnta  on  the  ground, 
and  Hies  with  a  peculiar  jerking  motion. 

Cheyenne,  a  county  in  the  western  part  of  Nebraska. 
It    contain-    nnieh    excellent    pasturage   anil    some    linil'i-r. 
It  is  intersecteil  l.y  the  I  liion   I'lieitic  K.  K.      I'apilal- 
ney.     Pop.  1»U. 

Chcvi'iini'  «  ity,  the  capital  .of  Wyoming  Territory 
and  of  Liiramie  eouiity.  is  on  the  I  nion  I'aeilic  K.  H..  at  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  Denver  I'aeilic  K.  K..  I  mi  miles 
N.of  Denver  and  51fi  miles  W.  of  Oniahii.  Elemliou.  v.i::l 
feet.  It  has  an  extensive  round  house  and  shops  of  the 
Union  Pacific  K.  H.,  several  churches,  one  national  bank, 
waterworks,  a  park,  an  artificial  lake,  a  public  library,  and 
iron  and  soap  manufactories.  The  railroad  was  opened  to 
this  place  in  ISO",  since  which  it  has  increased  rapidly. 
One  daily  and  two  weekly  new.-papers  are  pnhli-hc.l  here. 

II.    (il.  \KI'KK,    K.l>.   "   I.KAnER." 

Cheyenne  Indians,  a  tribe  of  savages  dwelling  in 
the  U.  S.  Territories  K.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Most 
authorities  refer  them  to  the  Algonquin  stock,  but  others 
as  confidently  to  the  Dakota  group.  They  are  associated 
with  the  Arapahoes,  but  arc  much  more  roving  in  their 
habits  than  the  latter.  They  are  a  tall,  courageous  race, 
and  are  fine  horsemen,  often  at  war  with  their  neighbors. 
Thcv  probably  do  not  number  more  than  3000  persons,  and 
arc  divided  into  three  bands. 

Chiabre'ra  (CABHIKI.I.O),  an  eminent  Italian  lyric 
poet,  born  at  Savona  June  K,  l.'i.'ii.  lie  was  an  admirer 
and  imitator  of  I'indar,  and  the  founder  of  a  new  school 
of  poetry.  He  eomposul  cunzoni  and  odes  remarkable  for 
their  sublimity,  and  in  some  of  his  verses  rivalled  the 
graceful  style  and  genial  spirit  of  Anacreon.  He  wrote 
numerous  poems  in  many  varieties  of  verso.  In  his  mature 
life  he  ri-ided  at  Klorein-e.  ileno:i.  and  Savona.  Died  Oct. 
14, 1637.  "  He  borrowed  from  Pindar,"  says  Hallam,  "  that 
grandeur  of  sound,  thai  pomp  of  epithets,  that  rich  swell 
of  imagery,  that  unvarying  majcsly  of  conception  which 
distinguish  the  odea  of  both  poets."  (See  "Vita  di  U. 
Chiabrera,"  written  by  himself,  Milan,  8vo,  1821 ;  HKMIY 
STEBBIXO,"  Lives  of  the  Italian  Poets,"  1831.) 

Chia'pas,  a  state  in  the  8.  E.  part  of  the  Mexican 
confederation,  has  an  area  of  16,771  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Tabasco,  on  the  K.  by  Guatemala,  and 
on  the  W.  by  Tehuantepec.  It  exports  cocoa  and  vanilla. 
Extensive  and  remarkable  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  arc  visi- 
ble at  Palenque  in  this  state.  Capital,  San  Cristobal.  Pop. 
in  1871,  193,978. 

Chiaramon'te,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of 
Noto,  situated  on  a  hill  about  30  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Syra- 
cuse, commands  a  beautiful  prospect.  Wine  of  good  quality 
is  produced  in  this  vicinity.  Pop.  7108. 

Chia'ri,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Brescis,  on 
the  railway  from  Milan  to  Brescia,  11  miles  W.  of  the  lat- 
ter, was  formerly  fortified.    It  has  several  churches, 
and  manufactures  of  silk  fabrics.     Pop.  5297. 

Chiaroscu'ro  [It.,  "clear  dark;"  Fr.  clair-ot- 
•ciir],  the  distribution  of  light  and  shadow  in  art. 
The  reproduction  of  the  effects  of  light  and  shade  is 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  an  artUt  has  to  deal 
with.  The  conditions  of  its  treatment  arc  :  (1)  The 
Datura!  separation  of  the  lights  and  darks,  the  play 
of  light  in  the  shadow  and  of  shade  in  the  light,  as 
is  seen  in  nature;  the  softening  of  the  lightc  and 
the  transparency  of  the  shadows.  In  connection 
with  chiaroscuro  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
the  choice  of  colors  and  the  preservation  of  the  color- 
effects.  (2)  In  composition  chiaroscuro  consists  in 
the  massing  of  lights  and  shades  in  different  regions 
of  a  painting,  and  the  juxtaposition  and  balancing 
of  these  masses,  so  as  to  duly  heighten  or  modify 
the  effect  of  each,  and  to  render  the  effect  of  the 
whole  simple  and  harmonious  instead  of  patchy  and 
c'lnfu-cil.  The  greatest  masters  of  chiaroscuro  were 
Rembrandt,  Titian,  and  Corrcggio. 
Chiasma.  See  DEorwiATiox. 
Chia'vari,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Genoa,  on  the  (iiilf  of  Hapallo.  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Stnrla.  -I  miles  K.  S.  E.  of  licnoa.  The  streets  are 
bordered  with  arcades  and  well-built  houses.  The 
town  is  enclosed  by  cultivated  hills,  and  has  many 
handsome  villas  in  the  environs.  Hire  arc  several 
pieture-i|iie  old  towers  and  three  chiirehi •;  ;  also 
manufactures  of  silk,  lace,  and  furniture.  Chiavari 
has  a  valuable  anchovy-fishery  and  a  slate-quarry. 
Pop.  f>W.>. 

Chibouque,   a    smoking-pipe    used    in   Turkey   and 
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Egypt.     It  has  a  mouthpiece  of  amber  or  glass,  a  rather 
loug  wooden  stem,  and  a  bowl  of  clay. 

<  liica.  chee'kl,  a  resinous  dyestufT,  used  to  give  an 
orange-red  color  to  cotton.  It  is  obtained  by  boiling  the 
leaves  of  the  llir/nunia  Chir.n,  a  plant  which  grows  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orinoco.  This  plant  is  a  climber  with  bipin- 
nate  leaves,  heart-shaped  leaflets,  and  dowers  in  drooping 
clusters. 

Chica*  or  Pito,  is  a  fermented  liquor  made  from  In- 
dian corn  in  some  parts  of  South  America,  mid  similar  to 
ordinary  beer;  but  the  Indians  sometimes  prepare  it  by 
chewing  the  grains,  and  that  which  is  so  prepared  is  most 
highly  esteemed.  To  make  this  liquor  particularly  strong 
and  well  flavored,  they  pour  it  into  an  earthen  jar  which 
contains  beef;  and  having  made  the  jar  airtight,  they  bury 
it  in  the  ground,  where  it  is  left  for  years.  On  the  birth  of 
a  child  it  is  their  custom  thus  to  bury  ajar  of  chica,  to  be 
drunk  at  the  same  child's  marriage.  Chica  has  an  agree- 
able flavor,  and  is  very  intoxicating. 

Chica'gO,  cap.  of  Cook  CO.,  111.,  the  largest  city  on  the 
great  lakes.  The  court-house  square  is  in  lat.  4t°  52'  20", 
Ion.  87°  35'  W.  of  Greenwich.  The  city  is  18  miles  N.  of 
the  S.  end  of  Lake  Michigan.  Its  site  was  determined  by 
the  Chicago  Rivor,  up  the  S.  branch  of  which,  ages  before 
the  white  man  set  foot  upon  the  American  continent,  the 
Indian  paddled  his  canoe,  and  thence  on,  through  Mud 
Lake,  down  the  Des  Plaines  and  the  Illinois  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. Upon  the  spot  marked  out  by  nature  modern  com- 
merce has  built  up  a  great  city  within  the  lifetime  of  some 
of  its  present  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  alowflatprairie 
from  10  to  18  feet  above  the  lake,  and  yet,  as  will  hereafter 
appear,  skilful  engineering  and  the  energy  of  its  people 
have  made  it  a  perfectly  dry  and  very  healthy  city.  This 
is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  it  is  upon  the  summit  or 
dividing  ridge  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Missis- 
sippi. Since  the  upper  level  of  the  canal  was  cut  down 
only  8  feet,  the  pure  water  from  Lake  Michigan  flows  di- 
rectly through  the  city  into  the  Des  Plaines,  and  down  the 
Illinois  River  and  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Its 
position  makes  it  the  commercial  centre  of  the  upper  val- 
leys of  the  two  greatest  rivers  of  the  continent,  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi.  The  N.  and  the  S.  branch 
of  the  Chicago  River,  with  no  current  whatever  except  after 
severe  storms,  unite  half  a  mile  or  more  from  the  lake. 
Hence  through  them  and  the  main  stream  lake-craft  have 
free  access  to  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  city.  Dock- 
room  along  their  shores  extends  some  15  miles,  and  it  may 
be  increased  indefinitely  by  slips  cut  at  right  angles  from 
both  branches. 

History. — Marquette,  the  Jesuit  missionary,  was  the  first 
white  man  who  (in  1673)  set  foot  upon  the  site  of  Chi- 
cago. Subsequently,  he,  La  Salic,  Joliet,  and  Hennepin — 
some  of  them  several  times — passed  from  the  lakes  by  the 
S.  branch  of  the  Chicago  River  and  the  route  above  indi- 
cated to  the  Mississippi.  Fort  Dearborn  was  built  by  the 
government  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  1804,  and  main- 
tained with  a  small  garrison  till  1812,  when  the  soldiers 
and  several  of  the  few  inhabitants  then  here  were  massa- 
cred by  the  Indians.  James  Thompson,  by  direction  of 
the  canal  commissioners,  commenced  surveying  the  plat 
for  the  town  in  1829.  His  first  map  bore  date  Aug.  4,  1830. 
The  residents  of  the  town  were  then  John  Kinzie  and  fam- 
ily^ Dr.  Wolcott,  his  son-in-law,  Indian  agent,  John  Miller, 
who  kept  a  "  log  tavern,"  John  B.  Beaubien,  and  some  three 
or  four  Indian  traders.  To  these  must  be  added  the  garri- 
son and  its  officers.  In  spite  of  the  Black  Hawk  war  in  1832, 
a  very  considerable  addition  was  made  in  that  year.  On 
Aug.  10,  1833,  the  people  having  previously  by  a  vote  of 
12  to  1  voted  to  become  incorporated,  five  trustees  were  ap- 
pointed, the  total  number  of  votes  being  then  28.  Of  the 
voters,  two,  Philo  Carpenter  and  Stephen  F.  Gale,  are  alive 
(1877).  The  same  year,  on  Sept.  26,  the  Pottawattomie  In- 
dians, 7000  being  present,  made  a  treaty  by  which  they 
ceded  all  their  lands  in  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Illinois 
to  the  government;  and  on  Oct.  1  they  started  for  their 
new  home  W.  of  the  Missouri  in  charge  of  Col.  J.  B.  F. 
Russell.  The  first  newspaper  was  issued  by  the  late 
John  Calhoun  Nov.  26,  1833,  and  the  second  number  Dec. 
3.  Of  the  advertisers  in  that  issue,  S.  B.  Cobb,  Walter 
Kiinball,  Philo  Carpenter,  and  .John  Bates,  Jr.,  arc  still 
residents  of  the  city.  80  late  as  1834.  Chicago  had  hut  one 
mail  per  week,  and  that  was  from  Niles,  Mich.,  on  horse- 
back. The  schooner  Illinois  was  the  first  vessel  to  enter  the 
harbor,  July  11  of  the  same  year.  On  Aug.  16  the  first 
lawyer's  bill,  of  $5,  was  paid  by  the  town  to  the  late  James 
H.  Collins,  and  the  next,  of  $75,  was  paid  to  Hon.  J.  D. 
Caton,  for  many  years  chief-justice  of  the  State,  on  Oct. 
7,  1835,  for  services  rendered  in  1833-34.  On  Oct.  6, 1833, 
a  large  black  bear  was  killed  within  the  limits  of  the  town, 
and  the  writer  of  this  article  saw  a  wolf  run  by  his  house 


on  Michigan  Avenue,  near  the  corner  of  Van  Buren  street, 
in  1850.  In  183C-37  the  town  increased  rapidly,  but  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  financial  crash  of  1837.  A  city 
charter  was  obtained  from  the  legislature  Mar.  4,  1837,  and 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May  the  city  government  was  organ- 
ized by  the  election  of  officers.  Only  70.'!  votes  were  cast. 
The  first  three  mayors  —  William  B.  Ogden  1S37,  Buckner 
S.  Morris  1838,  and  B.  W.  Raymond  18:!9  —  are  still  living. 
The  census,  taken  July  1,  1837,  showed  that  there  were  then 

Males  and  females,  21  and  over  ..............................  2fi45 

•'  "         over  5  and  under  21  .................    8.'U 

"  "         underS  ....................................    SIS 

Total  white  ...............................................  ."'.w 

Black  ..............................      77 

Sailors  belonging  to  vessels  owned  in  Chicago  .......  J04 

Total  population  .......................................  4170 

The  census  also  showed  4  warehouses,  398  dwellings,  29 
dry-goods  stores.  5  hardware  stores,  3  drug  stores,  19  gro- 
cery and  provision  stores,  10  taverns,  26  groceries,  17  law- 
yers' offices,  5  churches. 

Populatinn.  —  From  the  facts  above  given  the  gradual 
increase  of  the  population  from  a  few  families  in  1S31  may 
be 
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inferred,  up  to  the  time  when  the  first  census  was  taken 
1835.     The  following  table    shows  the  result  of  city, 


county,  and  State  government  enumerations  : 


1835 
1836 
1837 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1845 


3,265 
3,820 
4,170 

4,479 
5,755 
6,248 
7,580 
12,088 


1853  .............................  60,652 

1854  .............................  65,872 

1855  .............................  80,028 

185fi  ............................  84,113 

I860  .............................  112.172 

1862  .............................  138,835 

18S4  .............................  169,353 

1866  .............................  200,418 

1868  .............................  252,054 

1869  .............................  273,043 

1870  .............................  298,977 

1872  .............................  364,377 

1874  ............................  395,408 

1870*  ...........................  450,000 


1846  .............................  14,169 

1847  .............................  16,859 

1848  .............................  20,023 

1849  .............................  2.3,047 

1850  .............................  28,269 

1851  ............................  34,437 

1852  .............................  38,733 

It  should  be  stated  that  some  tables  include  the  omitted 
years,  but  they  are  mere  estimates. 

City  Finances.  —  The  following  table,  taken  from  the 
latest  comptroller's  report,  shows  the  gradual  but  rapid 
growth  of  the  city  as  distinctly  as  any  of  the  others  which 
follow  : 


18.17 

1840 

1843 

1845 

ISM 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1853 

1855 

1856 

1860 

1862 

1864 

1865 


1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875— Approprlatloni 


Value  of  real 
estate. 


»236,842.00 
94,437.00 


2,273,171.00 
3,667,425.00 
4,995.446.0)1 


Value  of 
personal 
property. 


791,851.00 
857,2.11.00 
853,704.00 


Towl 
valuation. 


31,687.545.00 
37,148,023.00 


21,637,500.00;   5.355.39:1.00. 
25,892,308.00     5,84.1,776.001 


5.552.300.00 
11, 584. 759.00; 
44,065,499.00  20,644.678.00 
66,495,116.00'  29,458,134.00 
174,490,66000  55,756,340.00 
211,371,240.00  54.653.640.00 
2'>3.643, 600.00  f,2,.142,950.00 
2:if,.H9*,650.00  52.847,820.00 
239.154.890-00  45,042,540.00 
262,969.820.00  49,103,175.00 
258,549,310.00  45,155,830.00 


$236,84200 
94.437.00 
1,441,314.00 
3,065,022.00 
4.521 .056.00 
5,849,170.00 
6,300.440.00 
6,676, H84.00 
7,220,249.00 
16,H4!.H'S1.<)0 
26,992,893.00 
31,736.084.00 
37.053,512.00 
37,139.845.00 
48.732,782.00 
64.709,177.00 

85. 9.-..1.  •.>:,<>.  no 

230,247,000.00 
266.024. 380.00 
275.9HK.a50.00 
2H9.746.470.00 
284,197. 430.00 
312,072,995.00 
303, 705,140.00 


Tax  levy. 


$5,905.15 

4,721.85 

8,647.89 

11,077.58 

I5.S25.MO 

18.159.01 

22,051.54 

30,045.09 

25,270.87 

135.662.68 

20fi,209  03 

396,6.'i2.39 

:i::i.:u;i  2'J 

564,0984* 

974.K55.64 

1,294,110.50 

1,719.064.05 

3.223,457.80 

3.990,373.23 

4.139,798.70 

2,897,464.75 

4. 262.%!. 41 

6,617, S1S.K 

5,4fi«.W»2.54 

5.123,91  ».V«> 


The  funded  debt  of  the  city,  as  shown  by  the  same  report, 
Jan.  28,  1876,  was  $13,457,000  ;  floating  debt,  $5,075,934.1 3. . 
MftnnfactnrfH. — It  would  be  simply  impossible  to  give  in 
this  article  an  extended  statement  of  the  manufactures  of 
the  city.  A  brief  synopsis  of  a  few  of  the  more  important 
branches  will  be  attempted.  The  facts  that  Chicago  is  the 
host  point  from  which  to  supply  the  constantly-increasing 
demand  of  the  North-west,  that  raw  materials  in  most  cases 
are  abundant  and  cheap,  and  that  food  and  homes  for  ope- 
ratives are  also  cheaper  than  anywhere  else,  sufficiently  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  the  rapid  growth  of  our  manufacturing 
industries.  The  decline  in  wages  paid  for  the  past  three 
years  must  be  charged  directly  to  the  stringency  of  the 
times,  labor  suffering,  as  all  else,  from  its  effects : 

Iron. 


Totals  for  1S76 173 

Totals  for  1875 178 

Totals  for  M74 1!>9 

Totals  for  1873 127 


Capital. 
$14,800,000 
14,855,000 
14,2fi4,600 
13,545,800 


Workers. 
9178 
9625 
9244 
9620 


Product. 
$27,226,000 
29,575,000 
28,727,200 
32,103,000 


The  aggregate  annual  wages  paid  is  84,267,770,  against 
$5,650,837  in  1875,  $5,311.520  in  1874,  and  $7.294,680  in 
1873.  Of  these  173  establishments,  only  26  were  in  ex- 
istence previous  to  1860. 

*  Estimated. 


CHICAGO. 
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Wood. 

No.  Capital. 

Totals  for  1K7I-, 227      S7.7ol,r,oo 

Totals  lor  !S7;i 22S        s;jr,s.oi|0          U.I7II        211,111,200 

Tin-  ;.  •_'  ••!!•  riiti-  annual  wages  paid  is  S  I,"  !  ::...','H.  against 
$5,790,000  in  187J,  $5,577,8110  in  1874,  and  $0,004,401)  in 

No.  Capital.          W»rk-rl.          Product. 

Totals  for  l«7i> 67      $10,8.10,000       :l7!«i      ?lx.s:i7,910 

Totals  Cor  is7.-i 7n        x,wr,,i>oo      :iMi;       i2.3is.ooo 

Tolals  for  ts7l 77          9,!IN!I,OUO       3854         15,912,800 

Totals  for  1S73 58          6,1 12,500        4816         17,419,500 

The  aggregate  annual  wages  paid  is  $2,647,710,  against 
$2,512,1:!!)  in  1875  and$2,OJO,om)  in  1S74.  In  this  depart- 
ment agricultural  machinery  forms  a  very  large  item. 

Other  .JiVf«/*  than  fron. 

No.  Capital.       Worker!.          Product. 

Totals  for  1876 61        (2,262,000       1273         $3,'.', 

Totals  lor  In7.i 62          2,878,000      1358  3,512,300 

The  aggregate  amount  of  wages  paid  is  $956,000,  against 
$970,l)iMi  in  1876,  $1,086,980 in  1874, and $1,361,000  in  1873. 
Of  these  establishments,  only  6  were  in  existeiK-o  j.rr\  iousto 
1860.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  proportion  of  capital  to 
annual  production  in  this  department  is  exceptionally  large. 
llrivk  nnd  .SVoM'-. 

•  No.        Capital.     Worker!.      Product. 


Lratktr. 


Capital.     Worker*. 
t^OOO.OUO 
2,000,000      171U 


Tanneries 16 

ll.K.t  and  shot-  rnanufr*.  24 

~..,i.il,      :iii't     ttanie.v* 

manufactories 1.')  50,000        140 

Trunk  inanut'ai'tiiric*..  Is  2oo,oo<(       255 

Hlank-liook  tmtmifrs...    8  41 

I.'  allirr-ln -II  maniifra...     1  100,000          30 

\Vhi|i  maiml'aeiories...  _g 8,000        21 

Totals  for  1S7C, s2  ?I,HI::  mm     :vr»t    fi< 

Totals  for  lS7f> 79  M,253,600     2910      18,796,000 


3(12,000 

:.i,«.7.-.o 

UOJMO 
20000 


3000     $1,000,000 
2100      4,960,000 
800,000 
460,000 


410,000 
80,000 

220.000 


1700,000 

1,000,000 

17.VXH)  320 

550,000  320 

800,000  220 

160,000  60 

6,000  23 

140,000  108 

.1.000     6151 

4,090,000  6381  9,642  JOOO 
The  aggregate  annual  wages  paid  is  $3,542,976,  against 
$3,913,458  in  187;'>,  Sl,oCi-J,7:i2  in  1874,  and  $3,718,068  in 
1ST.'..  Of  these  88  establishments,  only  26  were  in  existence 
previous  to  1860. 

Snttding. 

nivlnlooi.  No.  permit!.     Feet  rrontngfl. 


Brick-yards 3T> 

Slone-cutttn 19 

Marl.le  nianufrs 15 

Artilirial-siono  nianufrs    6 
l;"ntin:.f-slate  manufrs...    2 

KoolitiK  manufrs 6 

Asphalt  pavem't  innfrs..    1 

Terra-cotta  manufrs 4 

Totals  for  1876 ss 

Totals  for  1875.... 


Nortli  ......................  274 

South  ......................  538 

\\Y.st  ........................  M8 

Totals  for  1876  ......  lous 

Totals  for  1873  ......    975 

Totals  for  1874  ......    7.17 

Total,  three  years.  2.H30 


12,.W> 
2(i,B54 

- 


.ris  i<;i 
6.i,479 
:M,(W5 

147,008 


The  aggregate  wages  paid  is  $1,510,000,  against  $1,448,795 
in  I --75,  $803,330  in  1874,  and  $903,000  in  1873.     or 
82  establishments,  only  15  were  in  existence  previous  to 
1860. 

HretciHfj  and  Diatillinff. 

No.       Capital.    Worker!.     Product. 

Breweries 12    «3,<K»,IKK)    400      (3,200,000 

Distillers  and  rectifiers.  59      1,000,000    238        6,000.000 

.\lalt-lmus,-.. s          sooooo       si         1.'. 

Totals  for  1876 79    (4,800,000    722    $10,460 

Totals  for  1875 90      5,200,000     763        9,045,520 

The  aggregate  wages  paid  is  $430,700,  against  $457,800  in 
1875,  $345,000  in  1874,  and  $615,714  in  1873. 

CkemicaU,  r.tc. 


No.  Capital. 

Chemical  works 6  $280,000 

White-lead  works 4  800,000 

Varnish  works 3  184,000 

Confectionery  works....  13  400,000 

Medicine  manufac'ra....    2  4<Ki,o»o 

Vinegar  works 18  50,000 

Sod*  UK)  mineral  water.   9  230,1100 

Pickle  manufactories...     4  20"),(HK) 

Soap  works 14  5.W.OOO 

Oil  works 3  100,000 

Totals  for  1876 76  $3,199,000 

Totals  for  1875 70  3,284,000 

Totals  for  1874 65  3.195,000 

Totals  for  1873 52  2,903,000 


Workeri 
150 
400 

3« 
549 

54 

37 
221 
237 
298 


IV-!-,.-i. 

1900,000 
1,84,7*1 

450.000 
1,700,000 
165,000 
104,500 
6411,000 
470,000 
2,739,000 
ai         975,000 
2019    $9,528,282 
1981       9,648,000 
7,753,000 
7,.™,<KK) 


1863 
1927 


The  aggregate  annual  wages  paid,  $1,000,000,  against 
$1,010,000  in  1875,  $917,380  in  1874,  and  $925,000  in  1873. 
The  wages  scale  was  in  this  department  a  shade  lower. 

Commercial  Stntiatira. — In  constructing  the  following 
table  of  the  grain-trade  the  figures  in  periods  of  five  years 
are  deemed  sufficient,  except  where  the  export  of  corn  be- 
gins in  1847,  barley  in  1849,  and  rye  in  1852.  No  tables 
for  receipts  are  found  previous  to  1852: 


Flour 

r  .vi\.  .1. 
barrel!. 


1847     

18(3    

IK>0    

1852  53.337 

is:,:,  -2411,  us-., 

l-rt)  Tl:u4s 

1865'  1.134,100 

1S70  1.7R«, 11:17 

1876  3,011,  2« 


13.752 
13,638 

il,:«i 
100.871 
61, 1KB 

lea.iiv 

«w.l:i-.' 
1.393,438 
1.705.977 


•t.M 


T8 

10,000 

WI.S.II 


».<i.s«l 

l,»7l,:u.4 

I. :.:»-... -.-.I 

Ml, r.14 

fcli.l*i 

n.  ••*.,  i.v, 

r-..4ir;.|..i7 
7.614.1*7 


' 


-.•.wl.nll 


28,341,150 

46.3OH.7)S3 


Corn 


<7,136 

..||  -i- 

M2.013 

2.757.011 

7.517,825 


15.437.241 

17,777.377 


3.941, 18» 

I'.l'.ls.s-.l 


111  ,47.',  117- 
]-...'IIO.C.- 
l-.-.lMl.li.'l 


IMH 

W.si;. 
1..-.OM 


11.143.140 

,s.:.o7.7:i:, 

111.221.134 
II.Sss,4;| 


11.015 

<-.s,|,J, 


mt&a 


Bye 


l«;.i-,r.. 

*»:•&> 


ira,gn 


1.401. 131    1.4W.IIM* 


Barter 

: 


HIM 

21.1. KJ. 


1.171,1.11 
:<.;u:,..Ui 
:v  1117.2117 
4.750.178 


Barter 

.In,.,.... 

EKE 


31,463 

13.S73 
73. s|s 
1.VIM1 
W7.4I9 
•07,484 


l.fff.  .:""•: 
1,868,4*8 


Total  !  Toul 
receipt!  ihipmrnti 
or  fralo,  or  grain, 
flour  re-  '  flour  re- 
duced to  duced  to 
buiheli. 


«.40*.508 

ttjto.on 


a<  412  -.71 

H.ff-7. .!..-• 
»7,<77,IW 


78 

10.000 
933.491 
I^MMtfl 
LltUI] 
MMJM 
I.SM.M8 

M**n 

1«,«33.750 
31.108.759 
53,388.181 
54.745.9IB 
73,30.194 


Live-Stock. — Chicago  leads  all  the  other  cities  of  the 
country  in  handling  live-stock.  The  business  began  to  as- 
sume considerable  proportions  Boon  after  her  railways  were 
opened.  The  following  table  show*  the  increase  of  the 
cattle-trndo  in  periods  of  In  i-  years  : 


Year. 

H.vrivr.l. 

Sblpped. 

Year. 

1870 
1878 

1876 

BecelTOl. 

Shipped. 

1857 
1860 
I860 

4.1..VJ  1 

117,101 

:i:in:i!il 

25,502 
97,474 

:uii,iw7 

582,984 
920,848 

i.oet.aM 

798,604 

/i.  cri/it*  ami  S/i I/intent*  of  Hiir/n. — It  will  be  seen  from 
tlir  following  titble  tlutt  the  handling  of  swine  has  reached 
very  large  figures  : 


Urn. 

18571    2ii.-.:ni2 
»,149 

Is,;:,     7.-.7.07--' 
1S70  l.Ci;i:l.i:.s 

is;,-,   r.-jnfiioiu 


92,288 
260,214 

17:;  en  2 
i:;.;..v_'i 


Total. 

244,841! 
892,864 

849,811 

4.08S.122 


Shipped. 


Lire. 


lln.070 
191,931 
575,511 
924,488 

1.12SI.7!!'.! 


ix,49e 

69,034 

171, 1SS 
l.-,:i.-,23 


227,164 

t;u.r.  I.-. 


Betf  mill  I'nrk  I'm-kiii;/. — The  following  table  exhibits 

•The  shipments  of  rye  for  1X7C,  were  greater  than  the  reeeipts. 
for  the  reason  that  there  was  a  large  amount  in  store  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year. 


the  growth  of  the  packing  business.  As  it  is  done  in  the 
fall  and  winter,  the  totals  for  the  business  season  of  1876- 
77  are  not  given  : 


Seaion. 

Number 

i.I   <':.1LU- 

packed. 

Number 

Sis 

Setuon. 

Number 

of  cattle 
packed. 

Number 

,...   .."l. 

1851-52 

1854-Sr) 
UM-M 

isc.j-iv-, 

21.SIK1 
23,413 
51,606 
V-',  l-V.i 

52.849 
151,339 
760,514 

1869-70 
1874-75 
1876 

11,96.1 

41,  IW 
7.-..000 

6SH.140 
3,054,671 

The  packing  of  beef  is  gradually  concentrating  in  towns 
anil  eilies  W.  of  Chicago,  but  the  product  is  largely  con- 
trolled by  capitalists  residing  here. 

1'rnrttiiiHK. — The  provision-trade  of  the  entire  North- 
west, and  in  fact  of  ttie  whole  country,  has  largely  concen- 
trated in  this  city.  Huyere  not  only  from  this,  hut  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  find  it  for  their  advantage  to 
purchase  in  this  market.  The  following  figures  show  the 
receipts  and  shipments  for  the  lust  three  M 


Rcctipts  of  Prnri*ion9  and  Dregttd  Hoyt. 


in*. 

Beef,  barrels  and  tiorces  .......  36,162 

Pork,  l.arreli.  .......................  43,911 

Moats.  t<in«  .........  -  ...............  I(l.'i74 

Lard,  tons  ...........................  l.'i.nT'i 

Tallow,  ton-.  •..  o-, 

Dressed  lio^s  number  .........  i:w,.vji 


UN. 

36,670 

:::..,!'.". 

12,078 


173.012      213,038 


2B.919 
49,205 
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Shipments  of  Provisions  and  Dressed  Hogs. 

1876.  1875.  1874. 

Beef,  barrels  and  tierces 72,004  60,454  Tl.M'i 

Pork,  barrels 315,448  313,713  231,350 

Meats,  tons 232,702  1S1.071  131,466 

Lard,  tons 68,536  57,808  41,105 

Tallow,  tons 6,209  3,988  4,051 

Dressed  hogs,  number 76,046  153,523  197,747 

The  large  difference  in  the  receipts  and  shipment*  must  be 
credited  to  the  packing  done  here.  The  cut  meats,  after 
being  cured  by  piling  them  up  in  layers  of  salt,  are  packed 
in  boxes,  and  generally  shipped  on  through  bills  of  lading 
direct  to  Europe. 

Lniuhrr. — The  immense  pine  forests  of  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, and  Western  Canada,  easily  accessible  by 'lake-ves- 
sels, anil  the  vast  fertile  country  tributary  to  Chicago  and 
dependent  upon  this  market  for  lumber,  have  for  many 
years  imule  the  figures  in  this  department  of  trade  almost 
fabulous.  The  following  will  dhow  what,  in  spite  of  the 
hard  times,  they  have  been  for  the  past  three  years  : 
Receipts. 

1R76.  1S75.  1874. 

Lumber,  feet...  1,027.311,000    1,147,193,000    1,060,088,000 
Shingles 544,987,000        835,708,000       619,279,000 

>7/  ipments. 

Lumber,  feet...      450,092.000       623,485,000       580,094,000 
Shingles 211,169,000       209,427,000        370,197,000 

The  above  figures  show  that  large  quantities  of  lumber  are 
yearly  absorbed  in  the  buildings  of  the  city.  Doors,  sash, 
and  blinds  are  manufactured  here  in  vast  quantities,  and 
shipped  by  the  car-load  to  all  the  towns  E.  of  the  Kocky 
Mountains  way  around  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  At- 
lantic seaboard. 

Vessels  Wintering  here. 

Statement  showing  the  class,  number,  and  tonnage  of  ves- 
sels laid  up  in  Chicago  harbor  for  winter  of  1876-77  : 

Claw.                                                                        No.  Tonnage. 

Steamers 3  998 

Propellers 41  33.94S 

Barks 6  2,157 

Brijjs 3  841 

Schooners 342  109,286 

Tugs 48  1,430 

Steam  canal-boats 4  '•!•'>* 

Total 444  149,018 

Foreign. 

Propeller 1 

Schooner _1  284 

Total 2  827 

Vessels  Owned  here. 

Statement  showing  the  class,  number,  and  tonnage  of  ves- 
sels owned  in  Chicago  Dec.  31,  1876  : 

<']:[•;..  No.  Tonnage. 

Steamers 3  88 

Propellers 14  5,005 

Steam  canal-boats 24  2,196 

Tui;s 58  1,7«6 

Barks 10  3,373 

Brigs 3  1,013 

Schooners 275  60,411 

Total 387  73,854 

Banking  and  Insurance.- — -To  do  the  business  of  the  city 
thereare  15  national  banks;  capital, according  to  recent  state- 
ment, $7,050,000  ;  surplus,  $5,232,500;  total,  $12,282,500 ; 
circulation,  $1,662,840  ;  loans  and  discounts,  $23,409,054. 
Besides  these,  2  Canadian  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $7,900,000, 
have  branches  here.  There  are  21  private  and  State-char- 
tered banks,  some  of  which  have  a  largo  capital  and  do  a 
very  extensive  business.  Of  savings  banks  there  are  12. 
The  clearing-house  exhibit  for  the  last  live  years  is  : 

1872 $993,060,503.47 

1873 1,047,027,828.33 

1874 1,101,347,918.41 

1875 1,212,817,207.54 

1876 I,110,093.li24.:',7 

Credit  balances  1876 $101,429,312.62 

Since  the  great  fire  of  1871,  which  broke  all  our  insurance 
companies,  only  1  leading  company  and  perhaps  2  or  3 
others  have  been  organized. 

I'ni'kiii'i  if  ml  Wan  IIIIIIKIH. — The  stock-yards,  a  little  S. 
of  the  city  limits,  with  the  packing-houses  in  the  vicinity, 
form  a  little  city  of  themselves.  There  are  43  firms  en- 
gaged in  the  packing  business.  The  total  capacity  of  the 
establishments  is  the  slaughter  of  51,350  hogs  per  day. 
Si»inc  111.000  is  about  the  highest  number  ever  actually 
reached.  One  establishment  can  dispose  of  10.000  per 
day,  and  from  that  others  range  all  the  way  down  to  a  few 
score.  To  do  the  work  40110  men  are  constantly  employed. 
To  handle  the  grain  there  are  HI  warehouses,  having  a  stor- 
age capacity  of  15,750,000  bushels.  Several  ears  are  run  in 
on  each  side:  the  grain  is  shovelled  rapidly  into  hoppers. 
whence  it  is  elevated  to  the  top  of  the  building  and  distrib- 


uted into  bins,  to  await  rcshipment.  This  is  done  through 
spouts  from  the  bottom  of  the  bins.  A  railway-train  or  a 
largo  lake-vessel  can  be  loaded  in  an  incredibly  short  time, 
all  the  work  going  on  in  a  very  quiet  but  rapid  manner. 

Commercial  r'aciliticit. — The  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  and  canals,  and  the  Erie  Canal,  furnish  the  most 
extensive  water-transit  to  the  ocean.  The  Canadian  gov- 
ernment is  enlarging  the  Welland  Canal,  so  that  within 
three,  or  five  years  at  most,  vessels  of  800  to  1000  tons  will 
pass  freely  between  Chicago  and  Europe.  The  Illinois  and 
.Michigan  Canal  connects  the  lakes  by  the  Illinois  with  the 
Ali>sissippi  River  and  its  brandies.  Eastward,  the  Grand 
Trunk  (Canada),  the  Michigan  Central,  the  Michigan 
Southern,  the  Pittsburg  and  Fort  Wayne,  and  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio,  all  great  roads,  furnish  the  most  ample  fa- 
cilities for  freight  and  passenger  transit  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  The  immense  fertile  country  to  the  westward 
is  penetrated  by  railways  in  all  directions.  Several  lines 
reach  to  Lake  Superior,  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  one  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  San 
Francisco.  In  some  cases,  trunk-lines  unite  a  few  miles 
from  the  city  and  come  in  on  the  same  track.  The  names 
of  these  trunk-roads  are — the  Chicago  and  North-western 
(Milwaukee  division),  Chicago  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul, 
Chicago  and  North-western  (Wisconsin  division),  Chicago 
and  North-western  (Freeport  division).  Chicago  and  Pa- 
cific, Chicago  and  North-western  (Omaha  division),  Chi- 
cago Burlington  and  Quincy,  Chicago  Koek  Island  and 
Pacific,  Illinois  Central,  and  Chicago  and  Danville,  mak- 
ing, with  the  five  great  Eastern  roads,  fifteen  trunk-lines 
leading  into  the  city.  A  hundred  miles  or  more  from  Chi- 
cago they  branch  off  in  all  directions,  giving  access  by  rail 
to  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  any  considerable  size  in  the 
whole  country. 

Waterworks  (see  TIJNNKI,.  CHICAGO). 

Sewerage,  1'ni'itiy,  HIH'HC  Jtailintyn,  etc. — Nearly  all  the 
city  is  now  thoroughly  sewered.  The  sewers  are  of  brick, 
and  constructed  in  the  best  possible  manner.  Many  of  the 
streets  have  been  raised  several  feet,  and  the  city  is  now  as 
dry  as  any  other  in  the  country.  Most  of  the  sewers  have 
their  outlet  in  the  Chicago  River,  but  since  the  lowering 
of  the  summit-level  of  the  canal  the  pure  water  from  the 
lake  flows  directly  through  the  city,  and  dissolves  and 
carries  off  all  impurities.  The  city  has  about  2(15  miles  of 
sewers,  at  a  cost,  of  $4,620,000.  There  arc  102  miles  of 
wooden-block  paved  streets,  and  23  miles  dressed  with 
broken  stone,  macadam,  gravel,  and  cinders.  Horse  rail- 
ways reach  all  sections  of  the  city.  The  river  and  branches 
are  generally  crossed  by  pivot  bridges;  that  is,  they  turn 
on  a  pier  in  the  centre  of  the  river.  There  is  one  tunnel 
under  the  S.  branch,  connecting  the  W.  and  S.  sides,  at 
Washington  street,  and  another  under  the  main  river  at 
Lasalle  street,  connecting  the  S.  and  N.  sides.  They  fur- 
nish communication  with  all  parts  of  the  city  if  the  bridges 
happen  to  be  out  of  order.  Cost,  about  $1,000,000.  Gas  was 
not  introduced  into  the  city  till  Sept.,  1850 ;  now  the  pipes, 
extend  to  all  parts  of  the  city. 

Public  llffili/inr/s  and  Parks.— The  great  fire  of  1871, 
while  it  was  thought  to  have  ruined  the  city,  swept  away 
all  the  old  rookeries,  and  their  place  has  been  supplied  by 
splendid  structures.  The  U.  S.  government  is  building  a 
very  large  post-office.  The  city  and  county  are  erecting  an 
immense  court-house  upon  the  site  of  that  destroyed  by  the 
fire.  The  public  parks  and  boulevards  of  Chicago  are  laid 
out  on  the  most  extensive  scale.  In  most  cases  the  land 
has  all  been  purchased,  and  enough  has  been  done  to  ren- 
der them  already  very  attractive.  Lincoln  Park,  on  the  N. 
side,  is  a  favorite  resort  for  all  classes.  From  Lincoln 
Park  a  fine  boulevard  is  to  be  extended  to  Humboldt  Park, 
nearly  due  W.  Thence  another  is  already  partly  com- 
pleted S.  to  Central  Park,  and  thence  still  another  runs  S. 
to  Douglas  Park.  Thence  a  grand  boulevard  is  partly  fin- 
ished, some  4  miles  S.,  to  Gage  Park,  at  th»  corner  of 
Fifty-fifth  street.  Thence  a  splendid  boulevard  joins  Gage 
with  the  North  Park,  the  two  S.  parks.  This  park  has 
been  greatly  improved.  The  Botanical  (Jarden  attached  to 
this  park  is  a  great  success,  specimens  of  trees,  plants,  and 
shrubs,  and  thousands  of  varieties  of  seeds,  having  been 
received  and  successfully  cultivated  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Still  another  park,  lying  on  the  lake-shore  S.  and 
E.  of  the  one  last  named,  has  been  beautifully  laid  out.  and 
during  the  coming  season  will  afford  new  attractions  to  the 
people.  These  parks  are  connected  by  a  plaisance  600  feet 
wide.  These  two  parks  embrace  over  1300  acres.  Lincoln 
Park  and  the  three  on  the  W.  side,  with  others,  together 
contain  more  space  than  the  two  S.  parks,  and  all  to- 
gether, with  the  boulevards  connecting  them,  will  make  a 
continuous  and  splendid  driveway  of  25  or  30  miles.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  a  number  of  smaller  parks  :  Lake 
Park,  directly  in  fron£  of  the  city;  Union  Park,  on  the 
W.  side;  and  Jefferson  and  Washington  parks. 
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Kilucational. — There  are  in  and  near  the  city  3  univer- 
sities— the  Chicago  University  in  the  S.  part  uf  the  city: 
the  No.  Ib  western,  at  K\an-ton  :  anil  Lake  Korest.  at  Lake 
Forest.  The  two  tirst  arc  large  ami  successful  institutions  : 
Lake  Forest  has  just  started  its  eollc^iate  department,  its 
academical  m-tit  iition^  having  for  some  year*  been  in  suc- 
ce-*rul  operation.  IU->ide>  these,  the  Roman  Catholics  have 
St.  Ignatius'*  College,  a  successful  institution,  founded  in 
LS70.  Each  school  in  medicine  has  one  or  more  college?, 
and  the  Congregationalists  Lutherans,  liaptists,  Metll- 
odi-N.  stud  IVesliyterians  each  have  theological  seminaries. 
There  is  also  a  very  successful  law  school  connected  with 
tin-  <  'liieago  I'nivcrsity  under  a  rorps  of  professors  drawn 
from  the  iiest  legal  talent  in  the  city.  There  arc  21  public- 
school  buildings,  nearly  all  of  them  large  and  commodious, 
and  with  every  improvement.  A  position  in  the  high  school 
is  secured  by  superior  scholarship  and  behavior  in  the  gram- 
mar schools.  The  sources  of  revenue  were — 

i:<-iii-i  and  inl.-n-st  on  school  lota  and  funds..  $108,371.67 
Appropriation! i-'" 

City  taxes li3i,Kl-.'..V2 

Total $840,794.97 

There  are  39  male  teachers  and  723  female  teachers,  who 
received  in  1878  for  salaries  $821,308.50.  The  last  census 
gave  110,184  children  and  youth  in  the  city  between  the 
a^e-  of  six  and  twent\  one  \ear.s.  School  enrollment, 
61,12*;  a\frnge  daily  aitcndanee,  MS, 081. 

The  Public  Library  was  established  under  a  general  law 
of  the  State  in  1872.  It  is  maintained  by  a  tax  on  the 
whole  city.  There  have  thus  far  been  expended  upon  it 
$123,483.  It  has  now  49,024  volumes,  of  which  10,251  were 
added  during  the  year  1876,  Under  the  law  a  yearly  tax 
is  levied  for  its  benefit. 

Neimpupert. — There  are  12  dailies,  53  weeklies,  and  25 
monthlies.  Some  of  the  dailies  circulate  an  average  of 
more  than  40,000  copies,  and  some  of  the  weeklies  and 
monthlies  reach  100,000. 

Clint-fin*.  ll>  n*'i'<>/t,it  ltt*tirntii»i>t,  etr. — The  following 
is  a  synopsis  of  those  given  in  the  last  city  directory: 
Baptist  20,  mission  churches  5,  Christian  4,  Congrega- 
tional 16,  Dutch  Reformed  2,  Episcopal  111,  Reformed 
Episcopal  8,  Evangelical  Association  8,  Evangelical  United 
4,  Independent  2,  Jewish  10,  Lutheran  25,  Methodist  Epis- 
copal  39,  Presbyterian  27,  Roman  Catholic  33,  Sweden- 
borgian  4,  Unitarian  4,  Universalist  3,  miscellaneous  11. 
Some  of  these  churches  are  rich,  their  edifices  are  largo  and 
costly. 

Of  benevolent  and  charitable  institutions  Chicago  has  a 
very  large  number.  There  are  hospitals,  homes  for  the 
friendless  and  the  erring,  refuges,  dispensaries,  societies 
for  the  relief  of  indigent  persons  of  the  States  and  of  for- 
eign nationalities.  All  the  churches  have  Sunday-schools, 
and  Bible  classes  for  the  more  advanced  pupils.  There  are 
theatres,  concerts,  operas  in  the  season. 

The  Great  Fire. — The  great  fire  of  Oct.  9,  1871,  will  ever 
be  memorable  in  history,  both  on  account  of  its  extent  and 
the  value  of  the  property  destroyed.  It  commenced  about 
11  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  8th,  at  the  corner  of  De  Koven 
and  Jefferson  streets,  and  did  not  cease  its  ravages  till  the 
afternoon  of  the  9th.  The  city  had  been  sweltering  under 
the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  for  six  weeks,  scarcely  rain 
enough  falling  to  lay  the  dust  or  moisten  a  roof.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  interiors  of  all  the  buildings  were  constructed 
of  wood,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  entirely  of 
that  material.  Of  course,  the  whole  city  was  really  a  tinder- 
box,  and  it  burned  with  a  fury  never  before  witnessed.  A 
furious  wind  was  blowing  from  the  S.  \V..  which,  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  fire,  soon  became  a  gale.  When  once  the 
fire  got  fairly  started,  no  fire  department  could  stand  before 
it.  It  would  leap  over  one  or  more  blocks  at  a  single  hound. 
The  whole  atmosphere  in  front  of  it  seemed  to  be  on  fire 
itself.  The  blazing  current  swept  on,  for  most  of  the  way 
not  more  than  two  or  three  blocks  wide,  reaching  Lincoln 
Park,  nearly  I  miles,  long  before  daylight,  lint  in  all  great 
rivers  there  are  eddies,  and  it  was  by  these  that  the  fire 
worked  westward  to  the  Chicago  River  and  eastward  to 
Michigan  Avenue,  as  far  S.  as  Congress  street,  thus  keep- 
ing up  its  ravages  till  the  afternoon.  Its  effects  in  some 
places  can  only  be  compared  to  those  of  the  oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe,  for  iron  safes,  three  or  four  feet  of  iron  pillars 
twenty  inches  square,  and  parts  of  car-wheels  were  all 
burned  up,  no  residuum  whatever  remaining  to  show  where 
they  stood.  Some  2101)  acres  were  burned  over  in  a  few  hours  : 
100,000  people  were  homeless  :  and  about  5200,000,000 
of  property  was  destroyed.  The  business  portion  of  the 
eity  was  all  gone.  This  terrible  calamity  was  followed  at 
once  by  the  most  unbounded  liberality  and  the  most  spon- 
taneous sympathy  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  Every 
part  of  our  own  country,  all  civilized  nations,  seemed  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  sending  liberal  contributions  and  in  cor- 
dial expressions  of  regard.  The  total  amount  received  by 


|  the  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid  Society,  managed  by  a  directory 

of  our  very  lu-st  business- men.  was  .*l.!i',ili.7x2.74.  Of  this 
niaL'liilieent  sum.  nearly  sr.l  Ml.  mm  leiuailn-d  over,  t  lie  interest 

of  which,  and  whatever  of  the  principal  was  actually  needed, 
have  been  distributed  among  the  poor  during  the  winters 
that  have  followed.  The  tires  were  not  out  before  busy 
hands  and  brave  hearts  were  at  work  clearing  away  the 
rubbish  and  pulling  up  buildings.  In  two  \cai-  the  traces 
of  the  fire  had  mainly  disappeared,  and  il ity  was  vir- 
tually reconstructed  in  three.  WILLIAM  Knoss. 
Chicago,  a  post-township  of  Douglas  co.,  Neb.  P.  260. 

<' lii  rh  rn',  a  town  of  Central  America,  in  Yucatan.  IS 
miles  S.  W.  of  Valladolid.  Here  are  the  remains  of  an 
aii'-i'-nt  town,  comprising  a  vast  ruined  building  450  feet 
long,  a  pyramid  the  base  of  which  is  550  feet  square,  and 
a  remarkable  domed  edifice. 

Chich'ester  (anc.  Jttf/num),  an  episcopal  city  of  Eng- 
land, capital  ot  Sussex,  on  the  South  Toast  Hailwav,  17 
miles  K.  X.  K.  of  Portsmouth.  It  stands  on  a  plain  be- 
tween an  ami  ot'tl a  and  the  South  tyowns.  It  is  well 

limit,  and  has  clean  wide  streets.  Here  is  a  cathedral  built 
in  1199,  which  is  410  feet  long  by  227  wide.  The  town  is 
connected  by  a  canal  with  the  sea,  which  is  two  miles  dis- 
tant. It  sends  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Sussex.  Pop. 
in  1871,  7850. 

Chichester,  a  post-township  and  village  of  Merrimack 
eo.,  N.  H.,  8  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Concord,  on  the  Suncook 
Valley  R.  R.  It  has  manufactures  of  leather,  lumber,  etc. 
Pop.  871. 

Chichester,  EARLS  or  (United  Kingdom,  1801),  Barons 
Pelhain  (England,  1762),  and  baronets  (loll).— HKXIIV 
THOMAS  PF.I.IIAW,  third  earl,  first  church  estate  commis- 
sioner, born  Aug.  25,  1804,  succeeded  his  father  in  1826. 

Chick'adee  [a  name  derived  from  its  note],  the  popu- 


Chickadee. 

lar  name  of  the  black  cap  titmouse  ( Purtu  alricapillai)  and 
other  American  passerine  birds  of  the  same  genus  and  of 
nearly  related  genera.  The  common  chickadee  is  frequent 
all  the  year  round  throughout  a  great  part  of  North  Amer- 
ica, and  is  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  cheerful  of  our 
winter  birds.  It  shares  with  several  others  the  name 
snowbird,  and  its  familiar  cry  and  sprightly  manners 
render  it  a  great  favorite  with  children.  It  nests  in  a  hol- 
low tree,  and  feeds  on  insects  in  their  season,  and  on  seeds 
in  winter. 

Chickahom'iny,  a  river  in  the  E.  part  of  Virginia, 
rises  about  20  miles  N.  W.  of  Richmond,  flows  south-cast- 
ward,  and  after  a  course  of  about  75  miles  enters  the  .hums 
River.  It  forms  the  boundary  between  Henrieo  and  Charles 
City  counties  on  the  right,  and  Hanover,  New  Kent,  and 
James  City  on  the  left.  Along  the  margins  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy  is  found  the  theatre  of  operations  of  Gen.  McClcllan 
operating  against  Richmond  during  May  and  June,  1862. 
In  close  proximity  to  this  river  occurred  the  battles  of 
Seven  Pines  and  Fair  Oaks,  May  31-June  1,  1862,  Me- 
chanicsville,  June  26,  Gaines's  Mill.  June  27,  Savage's  Sta- 
tion, June  29,  White  Oak  Swamp,  June  30,  1862,  and  Cold 
Harbor.  June  3, 1864.  (See  CONFEDERATE  STATES,  by  Hox. 
HORACK  GIIKKI.KV,  LL.D.) 

Chickahominy,  a  township  of  Charles  City  co.,  Va. 

Pop.  r.72. 

Chicka'lah,  a  post-township  of  Veil  co..  Ark.    P.  175. 

Chickamau'ga,  a  creek  which  rises  in  Walker  DO., 
Oa.,  flows  north-eastward  and  northward,  and  enters  the 
Tennessee  River  about  li  miles  above  Chattanooga. 

Chickamauga,  n  post-village  of  Hamilton  eo..  Ti-nn., 
on  the  fhickamauga  Creek  and  the  Western  and  Atlantic 
R.  K..12  miles  E.  of  Chattanooga.  (See  CUKKAMAI'OA, 
BATTLE  OF.) 
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CHICKAMAUGA,   BATTLE  OF— CHICO. 


Chickamauga,  Battle  of.  The  battle  of  chick 
amauga,  fought  between  the  forces  of  the  I'.  S.,  under 
command  of  Gen.  W.  S.  Rosecrans,  and  those  of  the  Confed- 
erate?, under  (!en.  Braxton  Bragg,  commenced  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Sept.  18,  1863,  about  9  o'clock.  Of  Rosecrans'  army 
Gen.  McCook  commanded  the  right  wing,  Thomas  the  left, 
and  Crittenden  the  centre,  while  Gen.  Polk  held  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Confederate  right  and  Hood  of  the  left.  The 
Confederates  first  attacked  the  extreme  left  of  the  U.  S. 
army  with  heavy  masses,  the  endeavor  being  to  turn  it,  and 
thus  gain  possession  of  the  roads  to  Chattanooga.  A  des- 
perate conflict  was  continued  during  the  day,  but  Thomas 
maintained  his  position.  On  the  right  the  conflict  had 
been  severe  at  times,  but  on  the  whole  the  day  closed  with 
the  advantage  on  the  Union  side.  During  the  night 
Thomas  was  reinforced  from  the  other  wings  of  the  army, 
and  had  strengthened  his  position  by  hastily  thrown  up 
breastworks.  The  attack  was  renewed  by  the  Confederates 
on  the  morning  of  the  20th  against  the  left  and  centre,  and 
the  tide  of  battle  here  ebbed  and  flowed  throughout  the  day. 
with  heavy  losses  on  both  sides,  but  without  material  ad- 
viin'ngo  to  cither;  but  Bragg  was  unable  to  turn  Thomas's 
flank  and  occupy  the  coveted  passage  to  Chattanooga.  The 
fight  along  the  left  centre  had  been  equally  desperate, 
bloody,  and  indecisive.  But  on  the  right  a  fearful  disas- 
ter had  fallen.  In  answer  to  Thomas'  call  for  aid,  Rose- 
crans  had  despatched  Neglcy's  and  Van  CIcve's  divisions 
from  the  right  and  centre.  Wood  was  directed  to  close 
up  on  Reynolds  on  the  right  centre,  and  Davis  to  close 
on  Wood.  According  to  Rosocrans'  report,  Wood  over- 
looked this  direction,  but  supposed  that  ho  was  to  support 
Reynolds,  and  attempted  to  do  so  by  withdrawing  from 
the  line  and  passing  in  the  rear  of  Brannan,  thus  opening 
a  gap  in  the  line  of  battle,  which  being  quickly  perceived 
by  Longstreet,  a  decisive  charge  was  made,  striking  Davis 
in  flank  and  rear,  and  throwing  the  whole  division  into 
confusion.  Pouring  in  through  this  gap,  the  Confeder- 
ates cut  off  the  Federal  right  and  centre,  and  attacking 
Sheridan's  division,  which  was  advancing  to  the  support 
of  the  left,  compelled  it,  after  a  gallant  struggle,  to  give 
.  way.  It  was  afterwards  rallied,  however,  and  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route  joined  Thomas,  who  was  now  left  to  breast 
the  tide  of  battle  against  the  whole  army  of  Bragg.  The 
right  and  part  of  the  centre  had  been  broken  and  sent 
flying  in  disorder  towards  Chattanooga,  with  terrible  loss. 
Roseorans,  McCook,  and  numerous  subordinate  commanders 
were  carried  along  in  the  whirl.  Sheridan  and  Davis  ral- 
lied and  re-formed  their  decimated  and  scattered  commands 
on  the  way,  and  halted  at  Rossvillc.  Rosecrans,  being 
unable  to  join  Thomas,  hastened  to  Chattanooga  to  prepare 
that  place  for  defence  in  case  of  a  total  rout  of  his  army, 
which  now  seemed  imminent.  But  Gen.  Thomas  still  re- 
mained immovable  in  his  position.  His  line  had  now 
assumed  a  crescent  shape,  with  its  flanks  supported  by  the 
lower  spurs  of  the  mountain ;  and  here  he  repulsed  the 
furious  onsets  of  the  Confederates.  About  3J  p.  M.  the  Con- 
federates discovered  a  gap  in  the  hills  in  rear  of  his  right 
flank,  through  which  Longstreet  poured  his  massive  col- 
umns. At  this  critical  moment  Gen.  Gordon  Granger,  who 
had  been  posted  with  his  reserves  to  cover  the  left  and 
rear,  arrived  on  the  field.  He  had  heard  the  sound  of 
the  cannon,  and  marched  his  force  there  without  orders. 
Gen.  Thomas  pointed  out  to  him  the  gap  through  which 
the  Confederates  were  debouching,  and  he  at  once  threw  in 
Steedman's  brigade  of  cavalry.  The  conflict  was  terrible, 
but  the  gap  was  taken.  Two  divisions  of  Longstrect's 
corps  repeatedly  assaulted  the  position,  but  a  battery  of 
six  guns  placed  in  the  gorge  repelled  them  with  fearful 
slaughter.  About  sunset  they  made  their  last  charge,  when 
they  were  met  and  driven  back  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and  returned  no  more.  In  the  mean  time,  Thomas  had  re- 
pulsed the  repeated  attacks  on  his  left  and  front,  and  at 
nightfall  the  Confederate  army  retired  beyond  range  of 
his  artillery,  leaving  Thomas  in  possession  of  his  hard- 
fought  field.  Considering  the  extreme  labor  of  his  troops, 
the  scarcity  of  ammunition,  food,  and  water,  Gen.  Thomas 
determined  to  retire  on  Rossville,  where  they  arrived  and 
took  post  before  morning  of  the  21st,  receiving  supplies 
from  Chattanooga,  and  offering  battle  during  the  day,  hut 
the  attack  was  not  seriously  renewed.  On  the  night  of  the 
21st  he  withdrew  within  the  defences  of  Chattanooga. 

The  result  of  the  battle  was  a  nominal  victory  to  the 
Confederates  on  the  field,  though  Chattanooga  and  the 
possession  of  East  Tennessee,  the  prize  for  which  the  battle 
was  fought,  still  remained  in  possession  of  the  Union  forces. 
The  Union  loss  is  reported  at  16,000,  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing;  the  Confederate  loss,  18,000;  they  captured  36 
guns,  8500  small-arms,  and  large  quantities  of  accoutre- 
ments. 

Chick'aming,  a  post-township  of  Berrien  co.,  Mich. 
Pop.  992. 


Chickasa'ba,  a  township  -of  Mississippi  co.,  Ark. 
Pop.  44ti. 

i'hick'asaw,  a  county  in  the  N.  E.  of  Iowa.  Area, 
;")lu  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Wapsipinicon 
River.  The  Red  Cedar  River  passes  through  the  S.  W. 
parr  of  it.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  fertile. 
Cattle,  wool,  grain,  and  tobacco  are  raised.  It  is  traversed 
by  a  branch  of  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.  The 
Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota  branch  of  the  Illinois  Central 
R.  R.  crosses  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  county.  Capital, 
New  Hampton.  Pop.  10,180. 

Chick'asaw,  a  county  in  the  N.  E.  of  Mississippi. 
Area,  700  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Yallobusha 
River,  which  rises  in  it,  and  by  the  Oktibbeha.  The  sur- 
face is  nearly  level  j  the  soil  is  fertile.  Corn  and  tobacco 
arc  the  staple  crops,  but  wool,  cattle,  and  cotton  are  also 
raised.  The  Mobile  and  Ohio  R.  R.  crosses  the  N.  E.  corner 
of  the  county.  Capital,  Houston.  Pop.  19,899. 

Chickasaw,  a  township  of  Chickasaw  co.,  la.  Pop. 
1076. 

Chickasaw  Bluffs,  Battle  of,  before  Vicksburg, 
Miss.  The  U.  S.  forces  under  (icn.  W.  T.  Sherman  assaulted 
this  strongly  fortified  position  Dec.  29,  1802,  but,  though 
the  head  of  the  assaulting  column  reached  the  works,  the 
severe  fire  from  the  rifle-pits  and  batteries  caused  them  to 
fall  back  to  the  point  of  starting,  leaving  many  dead, 
wounded,  and  prisoners  on  the  field.  The  Confederate  loss 
was  but  light. 

Chick'asaw  In'dians,  a  warlike  tribe  which  formerly 
occupied  the  northern  parts  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 
They  were  visited  by  De  Soto  in  1040.  They  waged  war 
against  the  French  in  1736.  Having  ceded  their  lands  to 
the  U.  S.  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  they  removed  beyond 
the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Indian  Territory  in  1837-38, 
and  formed  a  political  connection  with  their  kindred  tribe, 
the  Choctaws.  The  united  tribes  numbered  in  1872  some 
22,000  souls,  the  Choctaws  being  the  more  numerous. 

Chick'atnck,  a  post-township  and  village  of  Nanse- 
mond  co.,  Va.,  8  miles  S.  E.  of  Sniithfield.  Pop.  2709. 

Chick'en*pox,  a  contagious  febrile  disease,  chiefly  of 
children,  and  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  very  mild  form 
of  smallpox.  Chicken-pox  is  distinguished  by  an  eruption 
of  vesicles  or  blebs,  which  rarely  become  pustular  or  yellow, 
and  leave  only  a  very  slight  incrustation,  which  falls  off  in 
a  few  days,  without  any  permanent  mark  or  pit  as  in  small- 
pox. It  is  a  disease  of  little  or  no  danger,  the  fever  bcin^ 
often  hardly  perceptible,  and  never  lasting  long.  It  usu- 
ally occurs  but  once  in  any  one  patient. 

Chick'ering  (JONAS),  an  American  philanthropist,  born 
in  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  April  5,  1798.  He  became  distin- 
guished as-  a  pianoforte-maker,  having  begun  that  business 
for  himself  in  1823.  He  acquired  great  wealth,  whicb  he 
used  freely,  but  not  ostentatiously,  in  various  charities. 
Died  Dec.  8,  1853. 

Chickering  (THOMAS  E.),  a  son  of  Jonas  Chickering, 
was  born  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  22,  1824.  Ho  succeeded 
his  father  as  the  head  of  a  large  pianomaking  business,  and 
was  colonel  of  the  Forty-first  Massachusetts  Infantry  in 
the  civil  war,  serving  chicflv  in  Louisiana.  Died  at  Boston 
Feb.  14,  1871. 

Chick's  Springs,  a  post-township  and  village  of  Green- 
ville co.,  S.  C.,  about  9  miles  X.  E.  of  Greenville.  Here  are 
two  mineral  springs — one  alterative  and  slightly  sulphur- 
ous, the  other  a  tonic  iron  spring.  Pop.  1226. 

Chick-pea  ( Ci<-tr},  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Legu- 


minosa;,  having  pinnate  leaves  and  2-seeded  pods,  inflated 
like  bladders.  The  common  chick-pea  ((Veer  arietimtm) 
grows  wild  in  the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean.  It 


is  an  annual,  of  a  stiff  upright  habit.  The  seeds  abound 
in  farina,  and  have  a  slightly  bitterish  taste.  They  are 
about  the  size  of  common  peas,  and  curiously  wrinkled. 
They  are  used  as  food,  either  boiled  or  roasted,  and  are  the 
common  pulse  of  the  East.  They  are  an  important  article 
in  French  and  Spanish  cookery.  They  have  been  in  gen- 
eral use  from  the  earliest  times,  and  the  plant  is  extensively 

i  cultivated  in  Egypt,  Syria,  India,  Europe,  Mexico,  etc.  The 
herbage  affords  nutritious  food  for  cattle.  Drops  exude  from 
this  plant,  which,  on  drying,  leave  crystals  of  almost  pure 
oxalic  acid.  In  France,  in  India,  and  in  Mexico  the  free 

I  use  of  the  chick-pea  as  food  is  said  sometimes  to  lead  to 
paralysis. 

Chicla'na,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cadiz,  12 
miles  S.  E.  of  Cadiz.  The  houses  are  built  of  white  stone. 
It  has  a  fine  hospital,  and  manufactures  of  linen,  earthen- 
ware, and  brandy.  Here  are  mineral  springs  which  arc 
much  frequented.  Pop.  9097. 

Chi'co,  chcc'co,  a  post-village  of  Butte  co.,  Cal.,  in  a 

I  township  of  the  same  name,  on  Chico  Creek  and  on  the 
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Oregon  ilivininn  of  the  Central  Pacific  K.  K.,  »i!  miles  N. 
riimento.      It  if  in  11  rich  r;irniiM},'  district,  oud  hu  a 

itoamhoat  com ti<»ii  with  Saenum -HIM.    li  ha-  Ml  weekly 

newspaper.      I'op.  including  tow  nship,  :»7I4. 

Cliiro'ii,  a  township  of  I'ilt  co.,  .\.  ('.     Pop.  1683. 

Chic'opec,a  river  of  Mas.-aehu-etts,  ri-e.  in  \Vrn 
countv.  Hows  nearly  westward,  and  enters  the  Connecticut 
4  miles  above  Springfield.    It  affords  abundant  water-power. 

Chic'opee,  a  post-\  illa^i-  of  Hampden  co.,  Mass.,  on 
the  Connecticut  Uiver.  at  tin-  mouth  of  the  <  'Iiimpr. -,  I 
mile-  N.  cif  Springfield.  It  was  formerly  called  CABOT- 
vn. i. K.  It  Im*  a  national  hank,  a  newspaper-office,  and 
several  cotton  mill-  of  the  Dwight  Company  (which  cm- 
ploys  a  capital  of  .•*!.. "pIMI.cliul  ,n  more)  ;  also  luanula 
of  swords,  cutlery,  machinery,  and  brans  cannon.  The 
Ames  Companr  have  here  the  liiry-t  manufactory  of 
swords  in  the  I'.  S.  Pop.  of  rhieopee  township,  inclii'liu^ 
Chicopce  ami  Chicopce  Kails,  1)607. 

Chicopce  Falls,  a  post-village  of  Chicopee  township. 
Ilampdcii  co.,  Mais.,  on  the  Chicopoo  River,  5  miles  N.  of 
Springfield  and  1A  mile-  K.  of  Chicopce.  Centre,  with  whii-h 
it  is  connected  by  a  branch  railroad.  It  hag  extensive  water- 
power,  four  large  cotton-mills,  a  blcachcry,  and  manufactures 
of  knitting  machines,  agricultural  tools,  Maynard  rifles, 
guns,  pistols,  levels,  planes,  ami  plumpers'  Annuls.  It  has 
four  churches.  I'op.  about  3000.  A.  W.  1'AiiE,  P.  M. 

(  hir  iirv,  or  Sur  Yory,  an  herb  of  the  order  Com- 
positie,  sub-order  Ligulitlorie.  The  common  chicory  or 
succory  (f'ii-htn-iitm  Mtjffafj  is  a  perennial  plant,  found 
wild  in  most  parts  of  Kurope  and  naturalized  in  the  U.  S., 
growing  in  waysides,  borders  of  fields,  etc.  It  has  a  long, 
carrot-like  root  of  a  dirty  or  brownish-yellow  color,  and 
while  within.  The  stem  rises  two  to  five  feet,  the  leaves 
re-  -mbling  those  of  the  dandelion  ;  the  flowers  rather  large, 
beautiful,  and  generally  blue.  Chicory  is  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  lOuropc  for  its  roots  and  for  feeding  cattle  with 
its  leaves.  The  blanched  leaves  are  sometimes  used  as  a 
snlad.  To  this  genus  belongs  also  the  endive.  Chicory  is 
much  used  with  coffee.  The  roots  are  dried  and  roasted  in 
heated  iron  cylinders,  whieh  are  kept  revolving  as  in  coffoe- 
roa-tin.ir.  During  roasting  the  addition  of  two  pounds  of 
lanl  or  butter  for  every  hundredweight  of  chicory  commu- 
nicates to  it  the  general  appearance  of  coffee.  Chicory  con- 
tains sugar,  but  otherwise  does  not  supply  the  animal 
economy  with  any  useful  ingredient.  Some  dislike  the 
ta-'c  if  chicory,  and  when  largely  used  it  has  a  tendency 
to  produce  diarrh(«a;  but  many  people  prefer  to  use  coffee 
mixed  with  chicory. 

Chicot,  sheo'ko,  a  county  which  forms  the  S.  E.  ex- 
tremity of  Arkansas.  Area,  800  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  the  Mississippi  River.  The  surface  is  level, 
and  is  drained  by  magnificent  bayous.  The  soil  is  fertile. 
Cotton,  tobacco,  and  corn  are  the  chief  crops.  Capital, 
Lake  Village.  Pop.  7214. 

Chicot,  a  post-village  of  Chicot  co.,  Ark.,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  is  the  terminus  of  two  railroads.  It  has 
two  churches,  two  schools,  machine-shops,  and  a  news- 
paper. ED.  OF  "  TIMES." 

Chicontimi,  a  county  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in 
Quebec,  is  intersected  by  the  river  Sagucnay,  and  borders 
on  a  large  lake  called  St.  John's.  Lumber  is  exported 
from  it.  Capital,  Chieoutimi.  Pop.  in  1871,  17,493. 

<  h iriHil i m i.  a  post-village,  capital  of  Chieoutimi  co., 
Quebec  (Canada),  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river  Saguenay,  75 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  has  a  court-house,  jail,  a  convent 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  an  important  trade  in  lumber, 
which  is  shipped  direct  to  England  and  other  regions. 

Chictawau'ga,  a  township  of  Erie  oo.,  N.  Y.  Pop. 
2465. 

Chief-Justice,  the  title  of  the  highest  in  rank  of  the 
judges  of  a  court.  The  chief-justice  of  the  I'.  S.  is  an 
officer  who  presides  over  the  Supremo  Court,  controlling 
its  docket,  regulating  the  order  of  business,  and  assigning 
to  the  associate  justices  tl ascs  in  which  they  are  to  pre- 
pare opinions,  lie  reads  decisions  in  practice  cases  ;  ad- 
ministers the  oath  to  the  President  and  Viee-Prcsident  at 
their  inauguration  ;  presides  when  the  President  is  on  trial 
after  impeachment.;  and  nominates  persons  to  he  appointed 
re^is'ers  iu  bankruptcy  by  the  district  judges.  Like  his 
a-s.. elates,  he  is  required  to  attend  at  least  one  term  of  the 
circuit  court  in  his  circuit  during  each  period  of  two  years. 
Ho  ranks  next  to  the  President  in  official  dignitv.  His 
salary  is  $10,500. 

Chiem  See,  a  lake  of  Bavaria,  42  miles  S.  E.  of  Munich, 
is  at  an  elevation  of  172B  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  12  miles 
lon^'.  about  7  miles  wide,  and  458  feet  deep.  It  contains 
many  fish.  The  surplus  water  is  discharged  through  the 
All  into  the  river  Inn. 


Chie'ri  (anc.  Corrr,,  l*,,imiia),  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Turin,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  K  mile  '.-.  K.  of 
Turin.  It  had  miinut  -,..  in  I  I  •„';!. 

Mere     is     the     church     i,f    St.     |l,,Mien>co,     built     in 
and    the    church    of    Santa     Mai  in    clrlla    Scala.    wind. 
founded  in   I  H',"..  the  larire-t  (lothic  structure  in  Piedmont. 
I'hieri  ha"  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  and  linen  IV 
I'op.  lu.o:;i;. 

Chie'ti,  formerly  Abrnzzo  C'itcriorc,  a  province 
of  Central  Italy,  is  a  mountainous  n  jii'.n.  The  chief  prod- 
ucts are  corn,  nil,  fruits,  rice,  and  wine.  Area.  1H77  miles. 
Pop.  in  1*71.  :;:;:i.961. 

C'hicti  (anc.  Trnlr),  a  fortified  episcopal  city  of  Italy, 
\  capital  of  the  province  of  Chieti  or  Abnu.zo  Citeriore,  ifl 
situated  on  a  hilt  near  the  Pescara,  40  miles  E.  of  Atiuila, 
II.")  miles  N.  of  Naples,  and  (i  miles  from  the  \driutie.  It 
i-  i  he  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  has  a  cathedral,  a  college, 
and  a  fine  theatre.  Here  are  some  manufactures  of  silk 
and  woollen  goods.  Chieti  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Teatc,  a  large  and  important  city,  the  remains  of  which 
arc  still  visible.  Among  these  are  the  ruins  of  a  theatre 
and  several  temples.  Pop.  in  1872,  23,607. 

Chigncc'to  Buy,  an  inlet  in  liritish  North  America, 
is  the  northern  part  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  extends  be- 
tween New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  about  30 
miles  long. 

Chi'goe,  or  Jig'ger  (Sarcop»ylla  penetralia),  a  species 
of  flea,  much  smaller  than  the  common  flea,  found  in  the 
West  Indies  and  North  and  South  America,  attacking  any 
exposed  part  of  the  human  body,  effecting  a  lodgment  be- 
tween the  skin  and  flesh,  often  under  the  nails  of  the  toes, 
and  also  infesting  dogs  and  mice.  At  first  its  presence  is 
indicated  by  a  slight  itching,  but  ulceration  is  likely  to 
result,  which  is  not  only  painful,  but  even  dangerous  when 
the  female  chigoe  is  allowed  to  remain  and  deposit  her 
eggs,  about  sixty  in  number.  Before  these  arc  deposited 
her  abdomen  becomes  distended  to  the  size  of  a  pea.  The 
ulcer  speedily  contains  a  great  colony  of  chigoes.  The 
natives  arc  very  expert  in  extracting  the  chigoe,  which  is 
also  removed  by  washing  with  tobacco  juice.  Rubbing 
with  tobaeco  leaves  is  a  preventive  of  its  attacks,  but 
cleanliness  and  the  wearing  of  shoes  is  still  better.  Death 
has  followed  neglect  to  remove  the  chigoe. 

Chi-  (or  She-)  Hoang-Ti,  called  also  Tsin-Chi- 
IIoang-Ti,  and  sometimes  Ctiing-\Vang,  one  of  the 
greatest  emperors  of  China,  ruled  that  country  from  246  to 
210  B.  C.  The  country  now  called  China  was  then  divided 
into  eight  feudatory  kingdoms  or  principalities.  He  formed 
the  design  of  subjugating  them  all  and  consolidating  them 
into  one  great  empire.  This  he  at  length  accomplished, 
and  by  expelling  some  barbarous  nations  extended  the 
empire  to  nearly  its  present  limits.  He  also  built  the 
Great  Wall  of  China,  employing  upon  it  several  millions 
of  men  for  ten  years,  of  whom  it  is  said  half  a  million  per- 
ished before  the  work  was  finished.  He  is  also  said  to 
nave  been  the  first  Chinese  sovereign  who  caused  a  statisti- 
cal survey  of  the  whole  empire,  with  a  valuation  of  lands, 
products,  etc.,  in  order  that  the  tributes  might  be  justly 
apportioned.  But  his  memory  is  stained  by  his  attempted 
destruction  of  the  ancient  books  of  the  country.  This  at- 
tempt he  made  in  order  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  authority 
of  the  learned  class,  who  were  his  enemies,  and  also  to 
obliterate  the  national  reverence  for  antiquity,  which  formed 
the  chief  support  of  the  authority  of  that  class.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  ruler  of  China  (if  we  except 
those  of  a  very  remote  antiquity)  who  assumed  the  title  of 
honng  or  "emperor,"  his  predecessors  having  been  called 
by  the  more  modest  title  of  irimy  or  "  king."  Chi-Hoang- 
Ti  has  been  compared  to  Napoleon,  whom  he  certainly  re- 
sembled in  the  force  of  his  will,  as  well  as  in  the  extent  of 
his  power. 

Chihua'hua,  a  state  of  Mexico,  bordering  on  Texas, 
has  an  area  of  105,299  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
X.  K.  by  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  and  is  drained  by  the 
Conchos.  The  W.  part  is  occupied  by  a  long  mountain- 
chain  called  Sierra  Madre.  The  surface  E.  of  this  chain 
is  mostly  a  high  table-land;  the  soil  is  generally  arid  and 
sterile.  The  state  is  rich  in  minerals,  including  gold,  sil- 
ver, copper,  lead,  tin,  and  cinnabar.  The  silver-mines, 
which  are  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  were  formerly  very  produc- 
tive. The  chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  consists  iu  herds 
of  cattle,  horses,  and  mules.  This  state  is  infested  by 
Apaches,  who  greatly  retard  its  prosperity.  Capital,  Chi- 
huahua. Pop.  of  the  state  in  1871,  179,971. 

Chihnah.ua,  a  town  of  Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  above 
state,  is  about  ."111  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Durango ;  lat.  28°  50' 
X..  Ion.  105°  33'  W.  It  has  a  fine  stone  cathedral  which 
cost  about  $800,000,  a  state  prison,  a  state-house,  and  a 
mint.  It  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  good  stone  aqueduct 
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three  miles  long.  Silver-mines  have  been  opened  in  the 
vicinity.  Chihuahua  has  an  active  trade  with  San  Antonio 
in  Texas.  Pop.  12,000. 

Chil'blain  [Lat.  pernia],  one  of  the  secondary  effects 
of  cold  and  moisture  upon  the  human  system,  principally 
affecting  the  feet,  hands.  imse,  cars,  etc.  Chilblains  are 
I'rcHiientlv  chronic  in  their  character.  Mild  cases  are 
marked  by  swelling  and  redness  of  the  affected  part,  ac- 
companied by  intolerable  itching.  The  more  severe  forms 
assume  an  ulcerated,  and  sometimes  even  a  gangrenous, 
character.  Those  troubled  with  chilblains  should  carefully 
protect  the  feet  and  hands  from  cold,  should  wash  the  feet 
frequently  and  dry  them  very  thoroughly,  and  Avoid  going 
near  a  fire  when  they  are  very  cold.  Benzoated  oxide-of- 
zinc  ointment,  citrine  ointment,  borax  and  sugar  of  lead 
in  oil  or  glycerine,  tincture  of  iodine,  sulphurous  acid  solu- 
tion, and  various  stimulant  applications  are  all  useful, 
some  being  suited  to  the  condition  of  certain  patients, 
while  others  may  require  different  applications.  The  sev- 
erer forms  may  need  surgical  treatment. 

Child  (FRANCIS  J.),  PH.  D.,  born  in  Boston  Feb.  1,1825, 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1846.  After  taking  his  degree  he 
was  for  some  time  tutor  in  mathematics  at  Harvard,  and 
subsequently  in  rhetoric  and  history.  In  1849  he  visited 
Europe,  where  he  spent  about  two  years.  In  1851  he  suc- 
ceeded Prof.  E.  T.  Channing  as  Boylston  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  oratory.  Prof.  Child  is  especially  distinguished 
for  hie  thorough  acquaintance  with  early  English  literature. 
As  a  Chaucer  scholar  he  has  perhaps  no  superior  in  Amer- 
ica or  Europe.  He  has  contributed  to  this  "  Cyclopaedia" 
the  admirable  article  on  BALLAD  POETRY. 

Child  (LYDIA  MARIA),  an  American  writer,  born  at 
Medford,  Mass.,  Feb.  11,  1802.  Her  maiden  name  was 
FRANCIS.  She  was  married  in  1828  to  David  Lee  Child,  a 
lawyer,  and  became  editor  of  the  "  National  Anti-Slavery 
Standard"  in  1841.  She  published,  besides  other  works, 
"The  History  of  Women"  (1832),  "Letters  from  New 
York  "  (2  vols.,  1844),  "  The  Oasis,"  "  Fact  and  Fiction," 
"  Philothea,  a  Grecian  Romance,"  and  "  The  Progress  of 
Religious  Ideas"  (3  vols.,  1855). 

Childbirth.     See  OBSTETRICS. 

Childe  (JOHN),  an  American  officer  and  engineer,  born 
Aug.  30,  1802,  at  West  Boylston,  Mass.,  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1827.  He  served,  while  lieutenant  of  artillery,  on 
ordnance  duty  1828-34;  garrison  and  engineer  duty  at 
Newport  Harbor,  R.  I.,  1834-35.  Resigned  Dec.  31,  1835, 
and  assumed  the  profession  of  civil  engineer,  in  which  he 
became  eminent,  particularly  in  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads and  bridges  and  improvements  of  rivers  and  harbors. 
His  official  reports  are  models  of  logical  force  and  accuracy, 
and  his  inventive  talent  for  mechanical  improvements  was 
remarkable.  Died  Feb.  2, 1858,  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  aged 
fifty-five.  GEORGE  W.  CCLL™,  V.  S.  Army. 

Chil'dertnas  [from  c/<//./  and  »m«s],  or  Holy  Inno- 
cents' Day  (Dec.  28th,  or  in  the  East  the  29th),  is  ob- 
served by  the  Roman,  Anglican,  Greek,  and  various  East- 
ern churches  as  a  festival  in  honor  of  the  children  killed 
by  Herod.  It  was  considered  unlucky  to  marry  or  to  begin 
any  work  on  this  day.  The  learned  John  Gregory  says : 
*'  It  hath  been  a  custom,  and  yet  is  elsewhere,  to  whip  up 
the  children  upon  Innocents'  Day  morning,  that  the  mem- 
ory of  Herod's  murder  might  stick  the  closer,  and  in  a 
moderate  proportion  to  act  over  the  crueltie  again  in 
kinde."  Throughout  the  day,  however,  the  children  might 
exercise  a  certain  authority  over  the  rest  of  the  household. 

Chil'dersburg,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Talla- 
dega  co.,  Ala.,  on  the  Selma  Rome  and  Dalton  R.  R.,  90 
miles  N.  E.  of  Selina.  Pop.  1112. 

Chil'drcn  (JoiiN  GKOKKF,),  F.  R.  S.,  an  English  elec- 
trician, burn  at  Tunbridge  in  1777.  He  constructed  a  gal- 
vanic  battery  with  plates  about  four  feet  long  and  two  wide, 
by  which  he  demonstrated  that  the  quantity  of  electricity 
is  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plates,  and  its  intensity 
depends  on  their  number.  Died  in  1852. 

Childs  ((iKoitGK  W.),  an  American  journalist  and  pub- 
lisher, born  in  1829  at  Baltimore,  Md.  He  became  a  resi- 
dent of  Philadelphia  in  his  youth,  and  in  1849  became  a 
partner  in  a  publishing-house.  He  purchased  in  1864  the 
••  Public  Ledger,"  a  daily  newspaper  of  Philadelphia,  which 
he  made  very  successful.  Ho  is  also  distinguished  for 
liberality. 

Childs  (HENRY  HAI.SEY),  M.  D.,  a  son  of  Timothy 
Childs  (sec  below),  was  born  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  June  7, 
1783,  and  graduated  at  Williams  in  1802.  He  was  f.,r 
many  years  president  of  the  Berkshire  Medical  College. 
und  was  lieutenant-governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1843. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  benevolence,  integrity,  and 
professional  enthusiasm.  Died  Mar.  22,  1868. 


Childs  (LiNUs),  born  in  1803  at  Southbridge,  Mass., 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1824,  became  a  lawyer  of  Boston, 
Mass..  and  was  for  some  time  agent  of  u  manufactory  at 
Lowell.  He  was  active  in  State  polities,  and  was  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  prudential  committee  of  the  American 
board  of  commissioners  for  foreign  missions,  and  of  the 
trustees  of  Andovcr  Theological  Seminary  and  Phillips 
Academy.  Died  Aug.  26, 1870. 

Childs  (OKVILI.E  W),  an  able  civil  engineer,  was  chief 
engineer  of  the  New  York  State  works  (1840-47),  aided  in 
constructing  the  Champlain  Canal,  and  in  the  survey  of 
the  Nicaragua  ship-canal  route.  He  contributed  much 
to  professional  literature.  Died  at  Philadelphia  Sept.  6, 
1870. 

Childs  (THOMAS),  an  American  officer,  born  in  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  in  1796,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1S14  in  the  ar- 
tillery. He  served  with  distinction  in  the  war  of  1812-15 
at  the  battle  of  Niagara,  and  at  Fort  Eric  in  JS14  ;  he  was 
engaged  in  the  Florida  war  against  the  hostile  Indians  from 
1836  to  1842,  and  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  at  Palo  Alto, 
Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Monterey,  Vcra  Cruz,  and  Cerro  (fordo. 
For  his  distinguished  conduct  in  the  Florida  war  he  was 
brevettcd  major,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  colonel,  and  in  the 
Mexican  war  brevetted  brigadier-general.  Died  Oct.  8, 
1853. 

Childs  (TIMOTHY),  M.  D.,  born  in  Dccrfleld,  Mass.,  in 
1748,  was  a  distinguished  patriot  and  an  army-surgeon  in 
the  Revolutionary  war.  At  the  end  of  the  war  he  success- 
fully resumed  his  medical  practice  at  Pittsfield.  Died  Feb. 
25,  1821. 

Chilhow'ie,  a  post-township  of  Johnson  co.,  Mo.  Pop. 
1362. 

Chi'li  [>Sp.  Chile],  a  republic  of  South  America,  is  a 
long  and  narrow  tract  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Andes  and 
on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  extends  from  lat  24° 
to  43°  20'  S.,  and  from  Ion.  70°  to  74°  W.  It  is  about 
1200  miles  long,  and  varies  in  width  from  90  to  130  miks. 
Area,  estimatad  at  132, f>16  square  miles.  The  dispute  with 
Bolivia  concerning  the  northern  frontier  was  settled  by  the 
treaty  of  1866,  which  gave  to  Bolivia  possession  of  the  Bay 
of  Mejillones,  but  secured  to  Chili  an  equal  share  of  the 
guano  of  the  disputed  territory. 

Pliytical  Feature*. — The  surface  is  mountainous,  and 
belongs  entirely  to  the  western  slope  of  the  great  Cordil- 
lera of  the  Andes,  which  here  attains  a  very  great  height. 
The  mean  elevation  of  the  Chilian  Andes  is  nearly  14,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Among  the  peaks  of  the 
Chilian  Andes  is  the  porphyritic  Nevado  of  Aconcagua, 
which  rises  22,422  feet,  and  was  once  said  to  be  the  highest 
peak  in  South  America.  The  volcano  of  Antuco  near  the 
eastern  border  of  Concepcion  is  8917  feet  high.  Other  active 
volcanoes  occur  on  the  border  of  Chili.  Besides  the  cen- 
tral chain  of  the  Cordillera,  Chili  is  traversed  by  lateral 
ridges  separated  by  deep  valleys,  some  of  which  are  fertile. 
The  richest  soil  and  most  luxuriant  vegetation  arc  found 
in  the  southern  and  central  parts.  The  country  N.of  Val- 
paraiso is  mostly  arid  and  sterile.  The  coast  of  Chili  is 
bold  and  rocky,  with  deep  water  close  to  the  shore.  This 
region  is  subject  to  earthquakes,  one  of  which  in  1822  de- 
stroyed several  cities,  and  raised  the  coast  four  feet  nl:mc 
its  former  level.  This  change  of  level  was  permanent  and 
very  extensive. 

Geology  find  Mineral*. — The  predominant  rocks  of  Chili 
are  granite,  porphyry,  basalt,  quartz,  clay-slate,  limestone, 
etc.  A  long  and  narrow  belt  of  pala;ozoic  and  fossiliferous 
strata  extends  along  the  coast  S.  of  Santiago.  Many  silver- 
mines  have  been  opened  in  the  N.  part  of  Chili,  but  the 
desert  nature  of  the  country  and  the  scarcity  of  water 
render  the  mining  operations  difficult  and  expensive.  Gold, 
copper,  lead,  iron,  bismuth,  antimony,  cobalt,  and  quick- 
silver are  also  found  here,  the  mines  of  copper  being  espe- 
cially important.  Extensive  beds  of  bituminous  coal  have 
been  opened  near  Taleahuano. 

f'/iinfiii'.  I'l-nilnrtionti,  etc. — The  climate  of  this  region  is 
remarkably  healthy.  Rain  falls  only  between  June  and  Sep- 
tember, but  the  northern  desert  is  subject  to  long  droughts 
which  continue  for  years.  In  the  central  parts  of  Chili 
storms  of  hail  and  terrific  thunder  are  frequent  in  the  winter. 
The  hottest  months  of  the  year  are  January  and  February, 
during  which  the  mercury  sometimes  rises  to  95°  F.  in  the 
shade.  The  southern  part  is  covered  with  dense  forests. 
The  laurel,  myrtle,  cypress,  and  other  evergreens  attain 
here  a  gigantic  size.  In  the  middle  portions  the  soil  is 
adapted  to  grazing  and  the  cultivation  of  :rrain.  The 
staple  productions  are  wheat,  barley,  maize,  hemp,  and  pot a- 
j  toes.  Apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  oranges,  and  other 
fruits  are  abundant.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  silver, 
copper,  wheat,  hides,  and  wool. 

Kirm,  Lnken,  and  ffitrlnin. — Chili  has  no  large  rivers 
or  large  lakes.  The  streams  are  mostly  mere  mountain- 
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torrents,  and  arc  not  navigable.  Thi-  lliohio,  which  i.-  one 
of  the  principal  -In  ams.  is  nearly  L'IHI  mile-  long.  Many 
small  lakes  i.ccur  among  tin-  mountain-.  'I  lie  best  ports 
anil  harbors  are  at  Valdivia,  Valparaiso,  t'oncciicion,  and 
Coquimbo. 

I'nl/tii;il  IHrlnliiii*,  (itirrrnnifnt,  .(,-.-  I'hili  is  divided 
into  fifteen  provinces,  named  <'hil<>c,  I. lampi!  hue,  Valdivia, 
Anuieo,  I  'oneepcion,  Nill.lc,  Malllc,  Talca.  Clirico.  Colclia 
gua,  Santiago,  Valparaiso.  Aconcagua,  ('o.|uimU>,  and 
Alacama,  to  w  hieh  nni-t  he  added  the  c<,hiny  of  Magallanes. 
The  chid'  cit  ics  are  Santiago.  (In-  capital,  Valparai-o,  Talca, 
Hlld  CotK-epcion.  Tile  executive  power  is  e\rri-ised  by  a 
president  elected  fur  a  term  of  live  j'earB.  The  legislature 
-ts  of  two  houses — the  chamber  of  di'|mtie-.  who  are 
•  I  for  threo  \ears.  and  tin'  senate,  the  members  of 
which  arc  cho-en  lor  a  term  of  nine  years.  The  estab- 
lisli  -d  religion  is  Unman  Catholic.  A  large  proportion  of 

the  |ni|>iihitioii  nt'  Spanish  dement,  anil   the  uther  in- 

h. Mutants  are  mostly  Indians  or  aborigines.  The  public 
revonnein  the  budget  of  1871  was  estimated  at  1  l,5.)li,lll"l 
p>'-' is  i  I  jie-o  '.»;;  cents),  and  the  cx](cn'liture  at  !!.'..>  IL',  I'.'o 
pesos.  The  puhlie  debt  in  1870  was  89,934,833  pesos.  The 
value  of  the  exports  in  I  Still  amounted  to  S:'7.7L'll,IIW),  and 

that  of  tho  imports  to  $l!7,L'::ti. In  1*71.  Chili  bud  472 

miles  of  railroad  in  operation.  Pop.  in  IHIl.'i.  i!,|  ilii.nwi. 
The  number  of  vessels  arriving  in  the  ports  of  Chili  in  1869 
was  IIMlII.  'fhe  army  embraces  5018  men  of  the  line  and 
5  I.  '.Mil!  national  guards,  'fhe  licet  consists  of  I  L'  steamers. 

Ilitiiin/. — Chili  was  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  inea 
of  Pern  when  the  latter  was  conquered  by  Pizarro.  Alma 
gru  invaded  t'nili  in  !.>:;.>.  soon  after  which  the  conquest 
of  the  country,  except  Araticania,  was  completed  by  V al- 
divia,  who  founded  Santiago  in  1541.  He  was  defeated 
and  killed  in  I  ,».i;;  by  the  Araucanians,  whom  the  Spaniards 
were  never  able  to  conquer.  In  1810  the  Chilians  revolted 
against  the  king  of  Spain,  and  a  junta  which  had  met  at 
Santiago  elected  the  nmrquis  do  la  Plate,  a  native  of  Chili, 
president,  of  the  republic.  On  Feb.  12,  ISI7,  the  Span- 
iards  suffered  a  decisive  defeat  at  Chacabuco ;  on  Jan. 

I,  ISIS,  the  independence  of  Chili  was  formally  proclaimed 
by    Bernardo   O'lliggins,   the    commander  in  chief   of  the 
Chilian  patriots;  and  on  May  5  of  the  same  year  it  was 
fully  secured  by  the  great  victory  of  the  Chilians  on  the 
river  Maypu.     The  last  stronghold  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
island  of  Chiloe,  was  captured  in  Jan..   IS'JG.      The  first 
constitution  was  adopted  in  1824,  and  a  second   in    ISL's. 
From  May,  1H:!7,  to  Mar.,  1839,  a  war  was  carried  on  with 
Peru.     On    April   L'.'I.    1*11.  a  treaty  was  concluded  with 
Spain  which  reeogni/.ed  the  independence  of  Chili.     Dur- 
ing   the  administrations    of    President    Unities    (1841-51) 
and  of  President  Manuel   Montt  (1851-61)  Chili  remained 
free  from  the  troubles  which  agitated  most  of  the   other 
South  American  republics.     Two  insurrections  during  the 
administration  of  the  latter  were  easily  suppressed.     Agri- 
culture,   mining    industry,    and    navigation    steadily   ad- 
vanced, and  a  considerable  immigration  from  Europe  took 
place.     During  the  two  administrative  terms  of  President 
Perez  (ISIil-TI)  Chili,  in  union  with   Peru,   Bolivia,  and 
Ecuador,  was  imol\,d  in  a  war  with  Spain,  which  began 
in    Isii.'i.      A  Spanish  licet  on  Mar.  31,   1866,  bombarded 
Valparaiso,  but  had  to  raise  the  blockade  on  April  14,  ow- 
ing to  the  remonstrances  of  the  European  powers.     Actual 
hostilities  soon  iitier   eeased,  but  a  formal  truce  was  not 
concluded  until  July.   186'J,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
government  of  the  U.  S.     On  Sept.  IS,  1871,  F.  Errazuriz 
was  elected  president  for  the  term  IS7I  to  1876.     The  new 
president,  as  well  as  his  two  immediate  predecessors,  sup- 
ported the  interests  ot  the  conservative  ami  Church  parties. 
The    liberal  party  of  Chili   contends   in    particular  for  (he 
introduction  of  universal  suffrage  and  religions  toleration. 
From   IS.ii.l  to  1X7:;  the   republic  was    entirely  free  from   in- 
testine commotions,  but  it  had  often  to  suppress   the  insur- 
rections of  the  Araucanians.     :  Sec    \si\  Id-iir  \,;.i.  "Dio- 
cionario  jcogr.itico   <!••  la  K. •public. i  d'  Chili."  1SI1S;    V.U.- 
ENII:KI.\.    "  Mistoria  jencral   de   la  Kcpuhlica  de  Chili,"  4 
vols.,  1866-«S  ;    111  \ri:n.  •'  A  Sketch  of  Chili,"  I 

A.  J.  ScllKM. 

Chili,  a  township  and  post-village  of  lla k  co.,  III., 

on  the  Ketiknk  branch  of  the  Toledo  \Vabash  and  Western 

II.  K..  l.'i  miles  S.  S.  I-:,  of  Carthage.      Pop.  If.ul. 
Chili,  a  post  township  and  village  of  Monroe  co..  X.  Y., 

on  the  New  York  Central  R.  R.,  5S  miles  E.  X.  E.  of  Buf- 
falo. Pop.  LMt;7. 

(till  i.ld  [(ir.  yiWs,  from  xiAioi,  a  "  thousand "],  an 
assemblage  of  things  grouped  or  ranged  by  thousands. 
The  word  is  chiefly  used  by  the  early  computers  of  loga- 
rithmic tables,  who  expressed  the  extent  of  the  In 

saying  it  contained  the  logarithms  of  so  many  ckiliads  of 
absolute  numbers. 

<    h  MlMstx.       Sec  MlLLEXXARIAXS. 


Chillicoth'r,  a  post-village  of  Peoria  eo..  III.,  on  the 
1  Illinois  River  and  on  the  Peoria  bran  -h  of  the  Chicago 
Koek  Island  and  Pacific  K.  K.,  Is  mil,...  vs.  |;  ,,t  i 
It  is  a  large  grain  depot,  and  pos-e-ses  various  niannfac- 
turing  industries.  A  daily  packet-boat  runs  to  Peoria.  It 
has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  of  township,  I  IMJ. 

S.  STOWKI.I..  ion  En.  OK  ••  DKHUTII  \TH    I  MOV." 

Chillicothc,  capital  of  Livingston  co..  Mo.,  on  the 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  K.  H.  and  on  the  Omaha  branch 
of  the  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  and  .\urihcrn  K.  K.:  also  the 
terminus  of  the  Cbillicothe  and  DCS  Moines  City  R.  R.,  78 
miles  E.  of  St.  Joseph.  It  is  the  principal  town  in  the 
Grand  River  Valley.  It  contains  ten  churches,  two  news- 
paper-, two  banks,  three  flouring-mills,  two  planing  milN. 
one  foundry  and  machine  simp,  tifty  -eve: 
cmy,  and  graded  tree  -dun, Is.  Plenty  of  timber  and  water. 
Coal  in  abundance  in  I  In  vicinity.  I'op.  :;:i7s  :  ,,|  township, 
-US.  MAKMI  A  HKSIII,  I'noes.  OK  •' Tiuin  \i  ." 

<  lill  llfiilli   r,  or  »   hilirnlll'lv  a  beautiful   city,  the 
capital  ot     Kos.-    i U.,     is     tinely     situated    oil     the    Scioto 

River,  and  in  a  plain  enclosed  on  several  sides  by  verdant 
hills  nearly  500  feet  high.  It  is  on  the  Marietta  and  Cin- 
cinnati R.  R.,  and  on  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal,  about  48 
miles  S.  of  Columbus  and  D'J  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Cincin- 
nati. The  streets  arc  wide,  straight,  and  lighted  with  gas. 
It  has  a  stone-front  court-house,  which  cost  about  $100,000, 
thirteen  or  more  churches,  five  newspaper-offices,  three 
national  banks,  and  four  commodious  brick  union  school- 
houses;  also  manufactures  of  steam-engines  and  farming- 
implements,  tlonr  mills  and  other  maniilai-tonei!,  and  the 
Marietta  and  Cincinnati  R.  R.  shops.  Chillicotho  was  the 
capital  of  Ohio  from  1MJO  to  INK).  Pop.  Mi.lli. 

J.  R.  S.  BOND  A  Sox,  PUBS.  "  SCIOTO  GAZKTTK." 
(  hill  in  i;  MII  rth  (Rev.  WILLIAM),  an  eminent  English 
divine  and  controversialist,  born  at  Oxford  in  Oct.,  1602. 

!  In  1618  he  became  a  scholar,  and  in  1628  a  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford.  In  1630,  through  the  influence 
of  John  Fisher,  the  famous  Jesuit,  he  became  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  entered  the  Jesuit  College  in  Douay,  France. 
In  1631  he  was  persuaded  by  bis  godfather,  Laud,  then 
bishop  of  London,  to  reconsider  the  question  and  return 

I  to  Oxford.     In   1637  he  put   forth  his  great  work,  ''The 

•  Religion    of  Protestants  a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation,"  a  work 
:  of  singular  acuteness  and  ability,      lie   became  chancellor 
j  of  Salisbury  and  prebendary  of  Brixworth.      In  theology 

•  he  was  a  latitudiuarian,  and  in  politics  a  royalist.     Died 
;  at  Chichester  Jan.  31,  1644.    His  collected  works  appeared 
j  in  1742.    (See  DK.H  MAIZKATX,  "Life  of  Chillingworth," 
,  1725;  AUCIST  NKAMIKII.  "  Erinncrung  an  den  evangelis- 

chen  Gottesgelehrten  W.  Chillingworth,"  1832.) 

Chilligqna'que,  a  township  and  post  -  village  of 
Northumberland  co.,  Pa.,  about  55  miles  N  of  Harrisburg. 
Pop.  1597. 

Chillon,  commonly  pronounced  shil'lon  [Fr.  pron. 
shc'yoN'],  a  castle  and  fortress  of  Switzerland,  in  the  can- 
I  ton  of  Vaud,  6  miles  8.  E.  of  Vevay.  It  is  at  the  E.  end 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  on  an  isolated  rock,  almost  sur- 
rounded by  deep  water.  It  was  built  by  Ainadeus  IV.  of 
Savoy  in  1238,  and  was  long  used  as  a  state  prison.  Mon- 
nivard  was  confined  here  from  1530  to  1536  for  his  efforts 
to  liberate  the  Gencvcse.  This  plaee  is  the  scene  of  By- 
ron's poem,  "  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon." 

<  liil'iniirk,  a  post-township  of  Dukes  co.,  Mass.,  on  the 
island  of  Martha's  Vineyard.     Pop.  476. 

Chi'lo,  or  Chi'lon  [Gr.  Xt'Auv  or  XuAoi-],  •  Spartan 
who  is  enumerated  among  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece. 
He  became  one  of  the  ephori  of  Sparta  in  550  B.  C.  Among 
the  maxims  ascribed  to  him  is  '•  Know  thyself."  He  is 
said  to  have  died  of  joy  when  his  son  gained  a  victory  at 
the  Olympic  games. 

Chil'oe,  an  island  of  South  America,  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  forms  (with  many  small  isles)  a  province  of  the  re- 
public of  Chili.  Area.  - :','J>  sijiiare  miles.  It  is  .separated 
from  the  mainland  by  n  strait  about  a  mile  wide.  Length 
from  N.  to  S.,  about  110  miles;  average  width,  nearly  40 
miles.  It  is  mountainous  and  covered  with  magnificent 
forests.  The  western  shores  are  rocky,  and  rise  abruptly 
to  the  height  of  1500  feet  or  inure.  The  climate  is  ex- 
tremely moist.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  wheat,  bar- 
ley, potatoes,  ,-tc.  Capital.  San  Carlos.  Pop.  in  1869,61,607. 

Chil'tern  Ilimd'rrds,  The  Stewardship  of,  in 
Englainl.il  nominal  ofli. -c  which  a  member  of  Parliament, de- 
siring to  withdraw,  receives  and  immediately  resign-  :  since 
a  member  cannot  resign  unless  disqualified,  and  an  appoint- 
ment by  the  Crown  works  such  disunaiitication.  In  old 
times  (lie  -reward's  duties  were  to  profd  from  the  fi-; 
who  lurked  in  the  forests  of  the  Chillern  Hills.  When  this 
office  is  occupied  the  stewardship  of  the  manors  of  East 
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Hondred,  Northshead,  and  Hempholiuc  is  made  to  serve  the 
same  purpose. 

<  hil'ton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Calumet  co.,  Wis., 
on  the  Manitowoe   River.  24  miles  N.  K.  of  Fond  du  Lac. 
It  has  a  newspaper-office.     Pop.  of  Chilton  township,  1517. 

Chimie'ra 

ogy, 

tin-  body  of  a  goat,  and  the  tail  of  a  dragon.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  exhale  flames  of  fire.  In  modern  languages  the 
the  term  chimera  is  applied  to  any  wild  or  incongruous 
fancy. 

<  liim;r'i  a,  a  genus  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  ranked  by 


Chimie'ra  [(Jr.  Xj!pai0*3>  a  monster  of  classic  mythol- 
y,  was  described  by  Homer  as  having  the  head  of  a  lion, 


It  was  sui»- 


Chimaera,  or  Sea  Cat, 


Cuvier  with  the  sturgeons  (Sturionidte),  but  now  generally 
regarded  as  the  type  of  a  distinct  family,  of  which  only  two 
or  three  species  are  known.  The  gills  have  a  single  wide 
opening,  as  in  the  sturgeons;  but  the  gill-lid  or  operculum 
is  merely  rudimental  and  concealed  in  the  skin,  while  there 
is  an  approach  to  sharks  in  the  structure  of  the  gills.  The 
only  known  species  of  chimajra  is  Chimte.ra  monstrosa,  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  British  seas,  and  more  common  in 
more  northern  latitudes.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  "  king 
of  the  herrings."  It  pursues  the  shoals  of  herrings,  and  is 
consequently  sometimes  taken  in  the  herring-nets.  It  is 
seldom  more  than  three  feet  long.  Its  general  color  is  sil- 
very white,  the  upper  parts  mottled  with  brown.  It  pro- 
duces very  large  leathery  eggs. 

Chima'ra,  or  Chimari  (anc.  Gerannii  Monies,  i.  e. 
"thunder  mountains"),  a  mountain-range  of  Albania,  be- 
tween lat.  40°  and  41°  N.,  and  near  Ion.  19°  E.,  termina- 
ting in  Cape  Linguetta,  called  by  the  ancients  Acroceruttnia. 

Chimbora'zo,  a  conical  mountain-peak  of  South 
America,  is  the  culminating  point  of  the  Colombian  Andes, 
and  is  yo  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Quito.  Its  height,  according 
to  Humboldt,  who  ascended  to  within  1663  feet  of  its  sum- 
mit, is  21,422  feet.  It  rises  only  12.000  feet  above  the  ad- 
jacent table-land.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  world,  but  it  is  exceeded  by  Acon- 
cagua, Parinacota,  and  Sahama  of  the  Andes,  and  several 
of  the  Himalayas.  No  person  has  ever  reached  the  summit 
of  Chimborazo,  which  presents  a  magnificent  spectacle  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean  at  a  distance  of  100  miles  or  more. 

Chime  [Fr.  cantfon],  the  consonant  or  harmonic  sounds 
of  several  instruments;  correspondence  of  sound;  musi^ 
performed  on  a  set  of  bells  in  a  church  tower.  The  term 
is  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  set  of  bells  which  chime  or 
ring  in  harmony. 

Chimere  [Fr.  chim&re,  from  the  Sp.zamarro,  a  "sheep 
skin"],  the  upper  robe  worn  by  a  bishop,  to  which  the  lawn 
sleeves  are  now  generally  attached.  Since  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  it  has  been  of  black  satin,  but  previously 
it  was  of  a  scarlet  color,  like  that  now  worn  by  bishops  as- 
sembled in  convocation  and  when  the  sovereign  attends 
Parliament. 

Chim'ney  [Fr,  cft«»itW«],  a  flue  or  cluster  of  flues  for 
carrying  off  smoke  or  sustaining  a  draft  in  fires  maintained 
in  buildings  for  economical  or  other  purposes.  There  are 
no  remains  of  chimneys  in  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities,  and 
no  evidence  from  literature  that  such  chimneys  existed. 
Fires  were  either  of  charcoal  in  open  braziers,  or  the  smoke 
of  a  wood-fire  was  allowed  to  escape  through  a  hole  in  the 
roof.  The  earliest  remains  of  chimneys  in  Europe  are 
somewhat  doubtfully  referred  to  the  twelfth  century.  An 
earthquake  in  Venice  in  1347  destroyed  many  chimneys. 
The  year  1368  is  assigned  for  the  building  of  the  first  chim- 
ney in  Rome.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century  many 
houses  of  well-to-do  yeomen  in  England  had  no  chimneys. 
Their  general  use  in  France  was  of  even  later  date.  The 
earliest  chimneys  were  cylindrical  and  very  high.  Many- 
flued  chimneys  are  much  later.  Of  late  the  construction  of 
tall  chimneys  for  manufacturing  purposes  is  very  common, 
some  exceeding  in  height  the  tallest  spires.  They  are  built 
from  the  inside. 

The  principle  of  the  draught  of  chimneys  is,  that  a  col- 
umn of  heated  air  is  lighter  than  a  column  of  cool  air  of  the 
aame  height,  and  the  greater  the  height  of  the  heated  col- 


umn, the  greater  the  difference  of  weight  between  the  col- 
umn of  air  within  and  without  the  flue.  This  if  one  reason 
why  the  chimneys  of  furnaces  and  mills  are  made  so  high, 
since  a  powerful  draft  can  thus  be  easily  maintained.  It 
is  also  important  to  have  the  flue  vertical,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  friction  of  the  air  and  the  loss  of  heat  which  a  long 
passage  causes.  If  all  the  draft  passes  through  the  fire,  so 
that  the  rising  air  becomes  well  heated,  there  is  but  little 
danger  of  downward  currents  causing  a  smoky  chimney. 
The  throat  of  the  chimney  of  an  open  fireplace  should  be 
well  contracted,  and  be  directly  over  the  fire,  thus  causing  an 
intensity  of  draft  at  the  throat,  which  will  tend  to  overcome 
any  downward  currents  which  may  exist  in  the  chimney. 
In  towns  especially  chimneys  are  liable  to  be 
overtopped  by  neigh  boring  buildings,  and 
such  chimneys  arc  liable  to  become  smoky 
during  high  winds,  because  the  lofty  walls 
deflect  the  wind  and  cause  it  to  blow  down 
the  chimney.  Various  revolving  and  other 
cowls  and  chimney-tops  have  been  devised  to 
remedy  this  trouble.  One  of  the  best  of  these 
is  Espy's  ventilator,  which  does  not  rotate,  and 
which  is  always  effective,  whatever  be  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind.  Another  cause  of  smoky 
chimneys  is  insufficient  ventilation.  If  air 
cannot  enter  a  room  rapidly  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  draught  of  the  chimney,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  draft  will  be  diminished.  The  most  complete  in- 
vestigations in  the  matter  of  curing  smoky  chimneys  are 
those  of  Count  Rumford. 

Chimney  Rock,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Ruth- 
erford co.,  N.  C.,  about  72  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Charlotte.  Pop. 
1024. 

Chimpan'zee,  the  Troglodyte*  n\gsrt  an  anthropoid  or 
tailless  ape  of  tropical  Africa,  noteworthy  as  one  of  the 
species  of  mammals  which  most  closely  approach  the  form 
and  anatomical  structure  of  man.  It  is  about  five  feet  high, 
covered  with  dark  hair,  is  gregarious,  and  arms  itself  for 
defence  with  clubs  and  stones.  It  can  be  tamed  and  taught 
to  walk,  sit  in  a  chair,  and  cat  like  a  human  being.  Its 
arms  arc  much  longer  than  a  man's,  it  has  thirteen  dorsal 
vertebroo  and  pairs  of  ribs  instead  of  twelve,  and  the  struc- 
ture of  its  hand  is  far  less  delicate  and  complete  than  man's. 
China.  See  CIUNESE<EMPIRE. 

China,  ki'na,  a  name  of  cinchona  bark  often  to  be  met 
in  books,  and  in  common  use  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
It  is  especially  used  by  homoeopathic  practitioners.  The 
name  is  derived,  not  from  the  empire  of  China,  but  from 
kina  or  (juina,  the  Peruvian  name  of  cinchona. 

China,  or  China- ware.  See  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN 
MANUFACTURE,  by  PROF.  C.  F.  CHANDLER,  PH.D.,  LL.D. 

China,  a  township  of  Lee  co.,  111.     Pop.  2351. 

China,  a  post-township  of  Kenucbec  co.,  Me.    P.  2118. 

China,  a  post-township  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Mich.    P.  1 637. 

China' bee,  a  township  of  Talladega  co.,  Ala.    P.  S10. 

China  Clay.     See  KAOLIN. 

China  Grass,  or  Chinese  Grass,  a  vegetable  fihre 
which  the  Chinese  manufacture  into  a  beautiful  fabric  called 
4 i  grass  cloth."  It  is  also  manufactured  in  Europe  to  some 
extent.  It  is  obtained  mostly  from  the  Jin-hmeria  m'rea,  a 
plant  of  the  order  Urticaceae.  (See  RAMIE.)  (Jrass  cloth 
has  a  glossy  appearance  and  a  silky  lustre.  The  plant 
yielding  this  excellent  fibre  flourishes  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  U.  S.  under  proper  cultivation. 

China,  Great  Wall  of,  the  most  remarkable  forti- 
fication ever  erected  by  human  hands,  was  constructed  by 
order  of  the  celebrated  emperor  Chi-  {or  Tchi-)  IIoang-Ti, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  northern  and  north-west- 
ern frontier  of  the  empire  from  the  hordes  of  barbarians 
who  were  then  swarming  in  that  part  of  Asia.  To  accom- 
plish this  great  object,  several  millions  of  men,  it  is  said, 
were  occupied  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  during  which  time 
half  a  million  of  those  employed  on  the  work  perished.  It 
was  completed  in  211  B.  C.  The  entire  length  of  the  wall 
is  about  1250  miles,  the  height  being  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet,  with  towers  about  100  yards  apart  and  forty  feet 
high.  The  wall  is  much  thicker  at  the  base  than  at  the 
summit,  which,  however,  is  sufficiently  broad  to  admit  of 
six  horsemen  riding  abreast.  Each  face  of  the  wall  was 
built  of  hewn  stone  or  brick,  with  earth  filled  in  between. 
No  inconsiderable  part  of  this  great  fortification  is  now  in 
a  ruinous  condition,  and  some  travellers  whose  attention 
has  been  directed  chiefly  to  such  portions — which,  being 
constructed  principally  of  earth,  do  not  after  a  lapse  of 
nearly  twenty-one  centuries  present  a  very  imposing  ruin — 
have  been  led  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  whole  work, 
liut  those  Europeans  who  have  examined  the  work  more 
carefully  speak  of  it  in  a  very  different  tone,  and  assert 
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th.'ii  Ilio  portions  which  are  faced  with  stone  exhibit  ma- 
sonry of  a  very  superior  kind,  the  *tonex  hcin^  admirably 
fitted  together,  and  that  tin-  arehes.  in  particular,  are  ex- 
ei-edin^ly  urll  eonstril'-led.  'I'..  ^'ive  iin  id<';i  ot  I  IK-  i[uan- 
tity  uf  material  used  in  tin-  erection  of  this  frn-.it  wall,  it 
may  I"'  staled  Hint  a  careful  calculation  has  shown  (hut  it 

W'HiM  In-    more   than    sulu'eient    t ii^lrurt  a  \v;i!l 

hi^h  and  two  feet  thick  twice  round  the  world.  (See  W. 
II.  SI-.WARII'S  "Travels  around  the  World,"  is;:!.) 

Chinu  Grove,  a  town>hip  and  post-village  of  Pike  CO., 

Ala.,  32  miles  S.  K.  of  Montgomery.     Top.  1080. 

Chinande'ga,  a  town  of  Central  America,  in  Nica- 
ragua, is  in  a  fertile  plain  about  1(1  miles  from  the  I'aciiie 
0  •  :m  and  Is  miles  \.  W.  of  Leon.  The  houses  arc  built 
of  adobes,  and  are  only  one  story  high.  Cotton  and  sugar 
are  produced  in  the'  vicinity.  Pop.  8000. 

China,  Pride  of  (M.li,,  U../,,racA),  a  small  and  beau- 
tiful tree  of  the  order  Meliaceo?,  a  native  of  Southern  and 
Western  Asia,  naturalized  in  the  Southern  I'.  S.  It  is 
often  called  "pride  of  India,"  "China  tree,"  and  "bead 
tree."  The  hark  of  its  root  is  used  as  a  vermifuge,  and 
constitutes  the  drug  azcdarach.  It  has  a  sweetish  fruit 
about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  often  eaten  by  children  without 
harm,  though  considered  poisonous.  Its  wood  is  hard  and 
beautiful.  This  tree  is  naturalized  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
An  allied  species,  the  Melin  Azednrachta,  the  margosa  or 
neem  tree  of  India,  yields  a  febrifugal  bark,  and  a  sap 
(toddy)  used  as  a  beverage,  while  the  pulp  of  its  fruit,  like 
the  olive,  affords  a  useful  oil. 

China  Root,  the  rhizome  of  Smilax  China,  a  climb- 
ing shrubby  plant  allied  to  sarsaparilla,  a  native  of  China, 
Cochin-China,  and  Japan.  The  stem  is  round  and  prickly, 
the  leaves  thin  and  roundish  oblong ;  the  rhizome  tuberous 
and  large,  sub-astringent  and  diaphoretic.  It  is  occasion- 
ally used  in  medicine  in  Europe,  but  it  is  also  employed 
in  the  East  as  an  article  of  food,  for  it  abounds  in  starch. 

China  Sea  [Fr.  Mcr  Orientate;  Chinese,  Tuony  Hat] 
is  that  portion  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  extends  between 
China  and  Siam  on  the  W.,  the  Philippine  Islands  on  the 
!•)..  and  Borneo  on  the  8.  The  chief  ports  on  this  sea  are 
Canton,  Manila,  and  Singapore. 

China  Wax,  a  substance  resembling  beeswax,  pro- 
duced by  an  insect  (cocoin)  which  lives  on  the  t'raxiutu 
Chinentit,  an  ash  tree  of  China.  The  wax  is  scraped  from 
the  branches,  molted,  and  strained.  China  also  exports 
Japan  wax, obtained  from  the  fruit  of  Khun  auccedanea,  a 
sort  of  sumach  tree. 

Chin'cha  Isl'ands,  three  small  islands  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  about  It  miles  from  Peru,  to  which  they  belong; 
lat.  i:i°  i'.'.i'  S..  Ion.  76°  28'  W.  Here  arc  large  deposits  of 
guano,  and  here  multitudes  of  penguins  and  other  oceanic 
birds  build  nests  and  breed.  Neither  of  these  islands  is 
more  than  a  mile  in  extent.  They  present  cliffs  300  feet 
high  and  perpendicular,  with  numerous  caves  into  which 
the  sea  dasbes.  The  entire  supply  has  been  recently  ex- 
hausted. (See  GTANO.)  The  exportation  of  this  manure 
from  Peru  in  the  years  1871-72  was  1,187,327  tons. 

Chinch-bug,  the  Rhyparochromu*  leucoptcriu  of  Say, 
a  hemipterous  insect  of  the  family  LygEeidsD,  which  is  a 
subdivision  of  Latreille's  great  family  Corisiie.  The  chinch 
is  a  great  pest  to  the  wheat  crops  of  the  U.  S.,  attacking 
also  Indian  corn,  grass,  and  the  various  kinds  of  grain  and 
garden  vegetables,  destroying,  in  sonic  years,  much  prop- 
erty. The  female  lays  her  eggs,  some  500  in  number,  in 
the  ground,  and  there  are  often  two  broods  of  larva1  in  a 
single  year — the  first  attacking  the  wheat  sometimes  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  June,  and  not  always  disappearing 
until  the  middle  of  August.  The  next  brood  comes  in  au- 
tumn. The  bug  is  ^  of  an  inch  long,  and  has  white  fore 
wings,  each  having  a  black  spot  on  the  middle  of  its  edge; 
the  body  is  mainly  black,  but  the  wingless  young  are  at 
first  red,  with  a  white  band  on  the  back.  The  chinch-bug 
attacks  the  tender  parts  of  plants,  sucking  the  juices,  and 
apparently  poisoning  the  part  which  is  bitten.  The  insect  ( 
is  not  uncommon  in  the  E.  and  N.  E.  of  the  U.  S.,  but 
there  its  ravages  are  not  conspicuous,  and  little  attention 
is  paid  to  it.  The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  has  in  some 
years  suffered  terribly  from  this  cause.  Thus,  in  1864  one- 
half  the  corn  (maize)  and  three-fourths  of  the  wheat  were 
destroyed  by  this  pest  throughout  large  districts,  and  the 
total  damage  to  crops  was  estimated  at  $100,000,000  in 
U.  S.  currency.  In  1865  a  seemingly  providential  epi- 
demic attacked  the  larva)  of  the  chinch-bug,  and  most  ef- 
fectually checked  the  destructive  process,  so  that  for  some 
years  it  was  not  easy  for  entomologists  to  find  specimens  ; 
but  since  that  time  the  species  has  so  multiplied  that  in 
some  districts  great  destruction  of  grain  has  ensued.  The 
false  chinch-bug  is  often  mistaken  for  the  foregoing. 


rhinchiria  [Sp.  pron.  chin-chccl'ya],  (Chinthill,^,  a 
South  Am.-ne.an  quadruped  of  the  order  Kcidcntia,  and  of 
a  farnih.  .lerhoidu',  allied  to  the  rabbits.  There  arc  sev- 
eral genera  of  Jerlmida*,  distinguished  in  part  by  the  toes, 
the  true  ri,:,,, •/,;//„  having  four,  with  the  rudiment  of  a 
fifth,  on  the  fore  feet,  and  four  on  the  hind  feel.  All  the 
family  are  gregarious,  feed  on  roots,  and  live  either  in 
holes  in  rocky  districts  or  in  burrow.-.  The\  art 
for  their  fur,  particularly  the  chinchilla  of  the  Andes  i  ' 
ckilta  laniyrru),  of  which  the  fur  constitutes  an  important 
article  of  commerce.  Their  numbers  are  decreasing  in  con- 
sequence of  the  demand  for  the  fur.  The  ancient  Peru- 
vians were  accustomed  to  employ  this  fur  as  wool  for  the 
J  manufacture  of  fine  fabrics.  It  might  profitably  be  kept 
i  in  a  domesticated  state.  Chinchilla  wool  is  variable  in 
quality,  and  is  perhaps  the  product  of  several  species. 
The  chinchilla  is  about  the  size  of  the  common  rat. 

Chinchi'lla  (anc.  Sularia),  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Albaccte,  on  a  bill  10  milcs'S.  K.  of  the  city  of 
Albacete.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  is  still  enclosed 
by  old  walls.  It  has  a  fine  church,  and  manufactures  of 
cloth,  linen,  glass,  earthenware,  etc.  Pop.  (it)  II. 

Chinese  Architecture.  In  China  the  rise  of  the 
arts  seems  to  have  been  constantly  repressed  by  the  state 
of  mechanical  drudgery  and  servitude  iu  which  the  people 
are  kept.  In  their  painting,  for  example,  the  most  exact 
imitation  of  plants,  fruits,  and  trees  is  thought  indispensa- 
ble. Every  matter  relating  to  building  is  the  subject  of 
regulation  by  the  police,  which,  rather  than  theory,  gov- 
erns its  architecture.  The  laws  of  the  empire  detail  and 
enforce  with  the  greatest  precision  the  mode  of  constructing 
a  lou  or  palace  for  a  prince  of  the  first,  second,  or  third 
rank,  of  a  grandee,  of  a  mandarin,  etc.  According  to  the 
ancient  law  of  the  kingdom,  the  number  and  height  of  the 
apartments,  the  length  and  height  of  a  building,  arc  all 
regulated  with  precision,  from  the  plain  citizen  to  the  man- 
darin, and  from  the  latter  up  to  the  emperor  himself.  This 
alone  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  poverty  and  want  of 
invention  in  Chinese  art. 

In  speaking  of  the  principles  of  Chinese  architecture, 
the  word  is  not  applicable  in  the  fame  way  as  when  wo 
speak  of  classical  architecture,  but  is  meant  to  apply  to 
those  primitive  canscs  which  gave  birth  to  it.  Character 
and  taste  in  every  species  of  architecture  are  the  necessary 
results  of  these  elements.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the 
tent  is  the  real  model  of  all  Chinese  buildings.  One  of  tho 
strongest  proofs  of  this  fact  is  the  form  of  tho  Chinese  roof. 
Nothing  but  a  tent  or  pavilion  could  have  given  tho  idea 
of  it.  Again,  there  is  nothing  like  the  appearance  of  a 
member  of  wood,  similar  to  tho  architrave,  destined  to  lie 
on  the  tops  of  tho  columns,  and  receive  and  support  the 
remainder  of  the  carpentry.  The  Chinese  roofs,  on  the 
contrary,  jut  out  beyond  the  columns,  whose  upper  extrem- 
ity is  hidden  by  tho  caves  ;  hence  the  omission  of  the  use 
of  capitals.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  extreme  lightness 
must  result  from  this  imitation. 

Lightness,  in  fact,  is  the  essential  character  of  Chinese 
architecture,  but  there  is  another  characteristic  quality, 
both  of  the  model  and  the  copy,  that  is  observable  in  the 
edifices  of  China ;  and  this  is  its  gay  appearance.  In  this 
respect  scarcely  any  style  presents  a  more  pleasing  effect. 
Its  roofs,  single  and  double,  brilliantly  painted,  its  gayly- 
diapered  porticoes,  tho  gloss  over  tho  whole  surface,  the 
harmony  of  this  species  of  decoration  with  the  light  and 
flowing  forms  of  the  buildings  themselves,  so  please  the 
eye  when  it  is  accustomed  to  see  them  that  our  cold  and 
monotonous  mode  of  decoration  may  well  appear  uninviting 
in  contrast.  REVISED  BY  CLARENCE  COOK. 

Chinese  Camp,  a  post-township  of  Tuoluuino  co., 
Cal.  Pop.  2220. 

Chinese  Empire,  a  vast  territory  of  Eastern  and 
Central  Asia,  occupying  nearly  a  third  of  that  continent. 
It  lies  between  lat.  18°  20'  and  56°  N.,  and  Ion.  70°  and 
143°  30'  E.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Russian  Asia,  on 
tho  W.  by  Independent  Tartary,  S.  by  Ilindoslan  and 
Farther  India,  and  E.  by  tho  Pacific  Ocean.  The  area  is 
about  4,098,823  square  miles;  tho  population  is  variously 
estimated  nt  from  446,500,000  to  550,000,000.  The  empire, 
besides  China  proper,  contains  Corea,  which  is  nearly  in- 
dependent, also  Manchooria,  Mongolia,  Thibet,  and  the 
Loo  Choo  i  Lieu-Khieu)  Islands.  These  regions,  together, 
are  nearly  equal  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 

_CHINA  PROPER  [called  in  the  Chinese  language  Choong- 
Ktcny,  "  central  kingdom  "  »]  occupies  about  one-third  of  the 

•According  to  Pauthier.  the  Chines"  did  not,  as  is  comnionlv 
•opposed,  give  the  name  of  Central  Kin^ilom  t.i  their  i.niiilry 
because  they  eon«ider,-d  it  in  the  cent n>  ill  the  world,  but  Ix-rause 
in  the  time  of  Confucius  the  country  was  divided  into  many 
petty  kingdom*,  tho  central  one  of  which,  having  the  chief 
power,  gave  name  to  the  empire. 
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area  of  the  empire.  It  extends  in  latitude  from  21°  to  41°  N., 
and  in  longitude  from  98°  to  123°  E.  It  is  separated  from 
the  dependency  of  Mongolia  on  the  N.  by  the  Great  \V:ill 
of  China,  by  far  the  most  extensive  fortification  ever  under- 
taken by  man.  This  wall  is  about  1250  miles  in  length,  and 
is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  high.  (See  CHINA, 
GIIBAT  WALL  OF.)  On  the  W.  of  China  lies  Thibet,  on  the 
S.,  Hurmah,  Anam,  and  the  China  Sea.  and  on  the  E.,  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  important  islands  of  Formosa  and 
Hainan  also  belong  to  China  proper.  The  capital  of  the 
empire  is  Peking. 

China  has  a  coast-line  of  more  than  2500  miles,  with  an 
area  of  about  1,27!U>T2  square  miles,  and  a  population  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  42(1,1100,000  to  536.9011,300. 

China  is  divided  into  eighteen  provinces,  viz. : 


PKOVINCU. 

Area  in 

sq.  miles. 

Population 
iu  1NJ2. 

Capital... 

59,934 
65,100 
68,278 
65,100 
44,500 
4S.4I11 
72,180 
44.470 
89,183 
70,460 
74,:;_>.1 
67,400 
86.608 
166,832 
79,451 
78.260 
64,547 
107,983 

4C,.::i::,Mi 
41,7tKi,621 
20,166,072 
:i:i,17:i,.vj6 
54,494,644 
49,201,992 
4::.si4.si;i; 
26,2.56,784 
14,779,158 
27,370,098 
18,652,507 
10,207.256 
16,354,875 
21,435,678 
19,174,030 
7,313,895 
5,228,219 
5,561,320 

Pao-Ting-Foo. 

TMT-Naii-I''on. 
Tif-Ylli-ll-l''o<>. 

KAi-FoongyFoo. 

Nan-King. 
Ngan-King-Foo. 

Nang-Clian>;-Koo. 
Ilan^Chow-Foo. 
Foo-Chow-Foo. 

\Yoo-VlianK-l'"oo. 
ChanK-Sha-Koo. 
Si-Ngau-Foo. 

Ho-Nan  

Ijan-Choo-Foo. 
t'hinK-Too-Foo. 
Canton. 
K  wei-Lin-Foo. 
Kwei-Yan^-Foo. 
Yun-Nan-Koo. 

(Juanu'-^i'*1  

Yun-Nan  

Total  

1,27!),072 

r>:i6.wifl.:icpo 

Peking. 

Geology. — The  geology  of  China  is  not  well  known,  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  azoic  rocks  are  very  extensive  in  the 
S.  and  W.  The  Devonian  and  cretaceous  strata  are  also 
extensive.  Evidences  of  glacial  action  have  also  been  ob- 
served. Coal  and  petroleum  arc  found,  the  former  abund- 
antly. The  anthracite  coal  seems  to  be  especially  important, 
but  the  coal  of  China  is  probably  not  of  the  carboniferous  age. 
Silver  is  mined  very  extensively  in  the  S.  W.  Gold,  cop- 
per, lead,  mercury,  zinc,  and  especially  iron,  are  abundant. 
Kaolin  and  the  fictile  clays  are  excellent  in  quality,  and 
industrially  very  important.  The  engineering  of  mines  is 
not  well  understood  in  China.  Salt  is  produced  in  very 
great  quantities,  and  yields  the  government  a  large  revenue. 

Physical  Qsoffrapky, — China  is  divided  into  three  great 
valleys,  each  with  its  great  river.  These  valleys  are  sepa- 
rated by  two  principal  mountain-chains.  The  most  north- 
ern of  these  chains  (the  Thsin-Ling,  or  Blue  Mountains) 
extends  in  an  irregular  manner  from  W.  to  E.,  separating, 
to  some  extent,  the  valley  of  the  Hoang-Ho  on  the  N.  from 
that  of  the  Yang-Tse-Kiang  on  the  S.  South  of  the  valley  of 
the  latter  river  is  the  great  Y  an- Ling  chain,  which  extends 
north-eastwardly  from  the  Himalayas  to  the  Pacific.  This 
range  is  said  to  have  but  few  passes,  and  to  have  peaks 
12,000  or  more  feet  high.  The  valley  of  the  Choo-Kiang, 
or  Canton  River,  lies  S.  of  this  range.  It  is  much  the 
smallest  of  the  three  great  basins,  but  is  very  populous,  and 
commercially  important.  The  eastern  parts  of  the  two 
former  valleys  constitute  the  Great  Plain  of  China,  a  fer- 
tile and  populous  district.  In  the  X.  E.  is  a  fourth  basin, 
that  of  the  Pei-llo.  The  Yang-Tse-Kiang,  the  largest  river 
of  China,  is  a  magnificent  stream,  which  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  internal  commerce  of  the  empire.  It  has  a 
course  of  2900  miles.  The  Hoang-Ho  is  about  2000  miles 
in  length,  but  is  so  rapid  as  to  be  unsuited  to  Chinese 
navigation  ;  but  at  present  both  these  mighty  streams  are 
successfully  navigated  by  American  and  European  steam- 
ers, built  expressly  for  the  purpose.  The  two  rivers  are 
connected  with  each  other  and  with  Peking  by  the  Grand 
Canal,  which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  and  formerly  the 
most  important  in  the  world.  It  is  650  miles  long.  A  re- 
cent alteration  in  the  course  of  the  Honng-Hn  has,  it  is 
said,  greatly  diminished  the  usefulness  of  this  famous 
canal.*  The  waters  of  China  abound  in  fish,  which  furnish 
immense  supplies  of  food. 

Production*)  rtc. — China  is  the  principal  source  of  the 
commercial  supply  of  tea  for  the  whole  world,  Japan  and 

*  In  1S.W  ('or,  according  to  some  authorities,  about  1S50\  the 
lloun^-llo.  IcHviiiL'  it-,  former  channel  at  :i  distance  <»f  about 
200  mill's  I'm  m  tin-  sea,  made  for  itself  a  new  ctuir.se  towards  the 
N.  1C.,  MJ  that  now  its  waters  are  discharged  into  the  <  lulf  of  Pe- 
<  'hee-I,ee.  Itesides greatly  injuring  the  Grand  Canal,  this  chai.^1 
has  made  its  former  valley  almost  a  desert  from  drought,  while 
the  country  near  its  present  course  is  frequently  deluged  with 
water.  It  is  proposed  hy  the  Chinese  _'overmnent  tn  rest ii re  tip- 
stream  to  its  ulil  bed.  (See  the  "  Journal  uf  the  lioyal  Geographi- 
cal Society  "  for  1870.) 


Assam  being  the  only  other  countries  where  its  production 
is  at  all  important.  It  also  produces  great  quantities  of 
silk,  cotton,  camphor,  varnish,  indigo,  rhubarb,  rice,  maize, 
barley,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  fruits  of  many  kinds.  The  popula- 
tion of  China  is  so  great  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  carry 
on  agriculture  with  great  care  in  order  to  produce  sufficient 
food.  Every  year  the  emperor  of  China,  accompanied  by 
the  great  dignitaries  of  the  state,  repairs  to  the  Sacred 
Field  and  ploughs  a  furrow,  by  way  of  example  to  the  nation. 
The  steepest  hillsides,  it  is  said,  are  terraced,  to  increase 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  rocks  are  covered  with  earth,  the 
lakes  have  numerous  floating  gardens,  and  the  bottoms  of 
streams  arc  planted  with  aquatic  vegetables  whose  seeds  or 
roots  are  used  as  food.  The  greatest  economy  is  practised 
in  the  saving  of  manures.  The  wealthy  Chinese  have  a 
strong  liking  for  ornamental  horticulture,  and  many  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  our  cultivated  flowers  have  been  developed 
in  their  gardens. 

The  production  of  food  is  not  sufficient  for  the  home- 
supply,  great  quantities  of  rice  being  imparted  from  Siain 
and  the  Malay  islands.  This  trade  is  carried  on  in  small 
vessels,  called  Jroyhrr*,  which  are  often  commanded  by 
Englishmen  or  Americans. 

The  botany  of  the  empire  is  very  rich,  from  the  extreme 
range  of  its  latitudes  and  its  great  variations  in  altitude. 
In  general,  the  flora  may  be  said  to  resemble  that  of  Amer- 
ica more  than  that  of  Europe.  The  bamboo  is  one  of  the 
characteristic  plants  of  China,  and  is  largely  used  in  build- 
ing and  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  It  is  said  to  be 
next  to  the  rice-crop,  commercially  the  most  valuable 
production  of  the  country.  Among  the  native  trees-  of 
China  may  be  mentioned  the  curious  gingko  tree,  well 
known  in  our  parks  and  private  grounds. 

The  zoology  of  China  has  not  been  thoroughly  explored. 
The  elephant,  rhinoceros,  antelope,  and  deer  of  several 
species  are  known,  and  bears,  tigers,  and  other  carnivor- 
ous animals  are  said  to  exist.  Wild  camels  have  been  found 
in  the  western  dependencies.  Among  the  native  insects 
is  the  silkworm.  The  ichthyology  of  this  empire  is  very 
rich,  though  little  studied  by  Europeans,  The  domestic 
animals  of  China  are  generally  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Western  nations.  In  addition  to  the  kinds  kept  by  us,  they 
make  use  of  the  camel  in  the  northern  provinces.  Domestic 
fowls  are  kept  in  great  numbers,  including  several  beautiful 
pheasants  of  kinds  not  known  in  Europe. 

fiiluififtants. — The  Chinese  are  generally  spoken  of  ns  a 
Mongolian  race,  but  their  language  and  physiognomy  con- 
nect them  with  the  races  of  Farther  India  rather  than  with 
the  Mongols  proper.  Their  language  is  of  the  so-called 
monosyllabic  family,  and  has  resemblances  to  the  Burmese 
and  other  similar  languages.  (See  CHINESE  LANGUAGE  AND 
LITERATURE.)  Their  coarse  black  hair,  tawny  skin,  and 
oblique  eyes  give  them  a  highly  characteristic  expression. 
They  are  generally  a  peaceable,  industrious,  and  thrifty 
people,  but  they  are  said  to  be  sensual,  cruel,  dishonest,  and 
deceitful.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  many  persons  of 
superior  character  among  the  better  classes,  and  that  the* 
sweeping  statements  so  often  made  against  their  character 
as  a  people  are  gross  exaggerations. 

Though  the  Chinese  arc  skilled  in  imitative  workman- 
ship, they  seem  at  present  to  be  singularly  destitute  of  in- 
ventive genius.  Anciently,  however,  it  must  have  been 
otherwise,  for  the  mariner's  compass,  gunpowder,  printing, 
and  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  paper,  silk,  and  clocks,  all 
were  certainly  first  invented  in  China.  Though  not  without 
taste  in  ornamental  work,  their  skill  in  this  direction  must 
he  considered  good  artisanship  rather  than  really  art  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  latter  term.  Their  knowledge  of  astron- 
omy is  considerable,  though  wrong  in  theory  .f  Of  physi- 
cal and  natural  science  they  are  profoundly  ignorant. 
Their  system  of  medicine  is  extremely  uuphilosophical  and 
puerile. 

(fiirrrnmrnt. — The  government  is  regarded  as  a  patri- 
archal one.  The  emperor,  though  theoretically  absolute,  is 
really  limited  in  his  power  by  a  carefully-digested  code  of 
laws,  which,  however,  he  can  modify  by  his  edicts.  At  the 
capital  reside  the  ministers  of  state,  six  in  number,  three 
being  Chinese  and  three  Manchoos.  These,  with  several 
assistants,  constitute  the  privy  council  of  the  emperor. 
Next  below  this  council  is  the  grand  college,  which  has 
important  legislative  and  administrative  functions.  Be- 
sides these  there  is  a  college  of  censors  or  inspectors,  who 
see  that  all  officers  in  the  country  are  faithful  in  their  du- 
ties. The  six  privy  councillors  are  each  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  six  departments  of  state,  viz.:  (1)  civil  service,  (2) 

t  They  are  said  to  have  been  able  to  calculate  eclipses  long 
iK-fon-  the  Christian  era,  ami  their  observation^  of  a  plunetary 
conjunction  which  occurred  '_»:::."»  it.  c.  have  enabled  chronolo- 
gists  to  fix  the  date  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Chuen-Hiu, 
whose  date  is  given  in  Chinese  official  documents  so  as  pretty 
nearly  to  agree  with  the  above. 
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tho  finance!,  (:t)  religion,  (4)  war,  (5)  justice,  (tl)  public 
works.  A  seventh  department,  ibat  of  ti.n-ign  relations, 
hus  recently  been  MtMlldud  by  111'-  prince  Kung,  uncle  to 
the  emperor  T'oong  Chce.  Kach  n!  ih.  eighteen  provinces 
is  under  a  governor,  and  ha-  an  internul  administration 
of  its  own.  i  i'i\  .-nuni-nt  ntl'icci-  lia\c  the  title  of  mandarin, 
and  nru  of  various  grades.  The  |irinci|ilf  of  competitive 
examination  lor  tin-  public  service  ha*  lone;  been  carried 
out  in  China  more  thoroughly  and  -  u- •<-.--!  ully  than  in  any 
other  country . 

Education  i<  held  in  tin-  highest  esteem  in  ( 'hina,  and 
learning  is  rewarded  not  only  by  hononiry  titles,  but  by 
lucrative  offices  under  tin-  ^"V  i-i  nment.  A  great  majority 
of  the  men  can  read  and  write.  Kri-.-ntly.  the  government 
has  sent  quite  a  ntimhpr  of  young  men  to  America  to  be 
instructed  in  tho  sciences. 

The  manners  and  eiist.ini-  id'  the  Chinese  differ  much 
from  our*.  1ml  are  certainly  Car  removed  from  barbarism. 
Vice,  as  in  all  populous  countries,  is  very  prevalent,  Imt 
aiming  the  better  classes,  at  l.a-l,  virtue  it*  held  in  high 
honor,  t'rime  is  punished  with  extreme  severity.  .\<>r 
withstanding  the  rigor  of  the  legal  administration,  the 
personal  freedom  of  good  citizens  is  remarkably  secure. 
The  position  "I  the  Hijinen,  especially  those  of  the  lower 

-.as  in  other  A  siat  ic  count  ries.  i-  la  incur  al.lv  degraded. 
Jn  conseijHetli  e  nt'  tile  density  •  >!'  llle  population  of  China, 
vast  numlicrs  id'  her  penple  have  in  late  years  emigrated 
to  Mauchonria,  l>i>rnc«>,  Sum,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the 
United  States.  I'ern,  tjuiana.  and  the  West  Indies.  They 
are  a  remarkably  industrious  and  thrifty  class  of  emigrants. 
but  the  low  rates  at  which  they  are  willing  to  work  render 
them  objects  of  dislike  tu  nfhcr  laborers,  and  threaten  seri- 
ously to  i-innjilirale  the  social  pmlilems  of  tho  time. 

AV/i'i//.,;/.  -  -The  religious  (or  rather  philosophical)  system 
of  Confucius  is  the  basis  of  tho  social  life  of  China.  (See 

Co\n  rn  s.)      It  is  received  by  most  of  111 lucated  classes. 

HoonniusM  (which  see),  modified  by  Cont'ucianism.  is  the 
popular  religion.  Tho  worship  of  deceased  ancestors  is  a 
highly  important  part  of  the  national  religion.  There  is 
also  a  numerous  sect  called  Tatlists.  who  worship  certain 
beings  called  Sang  Ching,  or  the  "Three  Pure  Ones." 
TAI  ISM  and  LAO-TsK.)  The  Tauists  arc  believers  in  spirits, 
and  many  of  thoir  porformanci  -  n-.m!>lc  the  wonders  of 
our  modern  Spiritualists.  There  have  been  a  few  Jews 
and  many  Mohammedans  in  the  empire  for  centuries. 
Christianity  was  introduced  by  the  Ncstorians  in  tho  sev- 
enth century,  but  .Ncstnrianism  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
suppressed  by  persecution  in  tho  fourteenth  century.  Ro- 
man Catholic  iiii-sii.iiarii-s  lirst  went  to  China  about  1240. 
Hue  estimates  tho  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  em- 
pire at  TUO.IKM),  but  other  respectable  authorities  place  the 
number  at  about  :(00,000.  There  are  many  Protestant  and 
several  Russian -li reck  missionaries  in  China,  who  have  had 
some  success  in  making  converts. 

//ill:,,-,/. — Although  the  Chinese  civilization  is  undoubt- 
edly far  older  than  that  of  the  Greeks,  only  the  merest  hints 
of  the  existence  of  China  arc  to  be  found  in  the  ancient 
classic  authors.  All  tho  best  geographers  appear  to  be 
agreed  in  considering  the  .S'erien  of  the  later  Latin  writers 
(>  S>ipi«i|  of  Ptolemy)  as  corresponding  with  the  north 
western  part  of  China.  Tho  name  Serica  (which  is  also 
the  Latin  term  for  '•  silk  ")  was  doubtless  derived  from  the 
silk  (called,  according  to  Klaproth,  uirkrk  by  the  Mongols) 
for  which  the  country  was  so  celebrated.  The  Latin  word 
AV«.  ((ir.  «iV<u  ami  SiVni ),  supposed  to  be  identical  in  origin 
with  the  Chinese  T«in,  or  '/*..».  the  name  of  a  province 
which  has  furnished,  through  tho  Hindoos,*  to  the  Western 
nations  the  name  for  the  whole  country,  properly  denoted 
the  people  of  a  city  or  province  in  the  central  part  of 
China.  It  was  applied  by  Ptolemy  to  tho  people  dwelling 
in  the  south  of  China:  it  appears  also  to  have  been  u-.-il 
in  a  vague  and  general  sense  for  the  Chiue-e  nation.  (See 
on  this  subject  SKIIITA  and  Six  t:.  in  SMITH'S  ••  Dictionary 
of  tireek  and  Roman  tieography.") 

The  Chinese  myths  give  tin-  empire  a  duration  of  7000 
years,  but  the  historical  period,  according  to  most  author- 
ities, begins  with  the  year  2207  B.C.,  though  some  dates 
••revious  to  that  time  arc  given  with  tolentbh  certainty. 
lunsen,  however,  states  that  systematic  Chinese  history 
hardly  goes  farther  back  than  IN]  H.  C.,  the  date  ot  'the 
acces-ion  "I  the  great  emperor  Yu,  the  Charlemagne  of  the 
East,  who  extended  the  sway  of  the  Shen-See  dvnasty  to 
Southern  China,  and  who  rendered  the  (Jroat  Plain  habit- 
able by  iliverting  the  lloang-IIo  to  a  new  channel. 

The  national  hero  of  China  is  the  treat  emperor  Shec- 

I'lii-)  Hoang-Ti,  sometime-  called  Ching  tt'ang  c.'liUilo 

B.C.),  who  restored  unity  to  the  divided  empire,  expelled 

the    Mongols,    and    caused    a    great    part    ,,f    the    national 

literature  to  be  burned,  in  order  to  destroy  the  power  of 

*  The  Hindoo  name  for  China  Is  Chem  (or  Tchem). 
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the  learned  clauses  and  overcome  the  popular  reverence  tor 
tradition,  lie  was  the  builder  of  the  Great  Wall  above 

alluded  to. 

The  art  of  printing  was  practised  an  early  as  202  B.  C. 

Itooddhism  was  introduced  in  li.i  A.  I).  The  earliest  au- 
thentic account  of  China  known  tu  have  been  published  in 
Knrope  is  that  of  Marco  I'nlo.  who  lived  seventeen  years  in 
the  country,  and  returned  t.i  Kiirupe  in  ILMIj.  The  connlrv 
had  been  previously  visited  by  Roman  Catholic  mi 
arics. 

The  long  course  of  Chinese  history  has  been  disturbed  by 

many  civil  wars  and ite-ts  »  iih  th,-  \li,in.,,|-.    The  p-. 

reigning  dynasty,  said  to  be  the  twenty  -i\ib  in  number,  is 
nt  Manchoo  origin,  and  was  established  in  ll'.IU;  and  to 
this  day  the  Manchoos  have  an  influence  in  the  national 
politics  far  exceeding  their  relative  importance  as  a  JH 

The  Chinese  long  excluded  foreigners  with  the  utmost 
j>-:il"usy  from  their  country.  China  was  visited  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1JI7,  but  they  were  forbidden  to  land  in  the 
empire  in  KiL'l.  In  1  J37,  however,  they  obtained  a  footing 
at  Macao,  which  has  since  been  in  their  power.  In  1862 
it  was  definitively  ceded  to  them.  The  Dutch  and  Spani-h 
early  opened  a  trade  with  China  by  way  of  their  Ka-tern 
colonies.  The  British  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  establish  commerce  with  China.  The  first  effort  was 
made  in  tho  reign  of  Queen  Klizabeth,  but  it  was  not  till 
17110  that  Canton  was  opened  to  their  trade.  The  Russian 
overland  trade  was  established  in  1727,  and  the  first  Amer- 
ican consul  was  allowed  to  reside  in  Canton  in  1802.  Dur- 
ing all  this  time  foreign  merchants  were  often  treated  with 
much  indignity.  In  1838,  in  consequence  of  the  unlawful 
importation  of  opium  by  British  snips,  serious  troubles 
broke  out  at  Canton,  and  in  the  follow  in<;  \i-ar  actual  hos- 
tilities began  between  Great  Britain  and  China.  After  the 
capture  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Shang-IIai,  and  other  important 
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Hong-Kong  to  tho  victors,  and  to  open  Canton,  Amoy,  Foo- 
Chow,  Shang-Hai  and  Ning-Po  to  European  commerce. 
The  number  of  these  "treaty-ports"  has  since  been  in- 
creased to  fifteen.  The  Russians  have  an  overland  trade 
|  and  regular  mails  from  Kiakhta  on  the  Siberian  frontier, 
and  British  merchants  are  attempting  to  establish  a  land 
trade  between  India  and  China  by  way  of  the  Irrawaddy 
River. 

In  Is.'iii  a  man  of  humble  origin,  named  Tao-Kwang,  who 
had  received  some  notion  of  Christianity  from  a  tract  issued 
by  missionaries,  conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  new  re- 
ligion and  at  the  same  time  expelling  the  Manchuo  dynasty. 
Ho  was  joined  by  many  of  the  lower  orders  who  were  suf- 
fering from  want,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  the  first 
battle  of  the  Tae-Ping  rebellion  was  fought.  This  rebel- 
lion at  one  time  threatened  the  existence  of  the  empire,  and 
was  finally  suppressed  in  1864,  after  great  bloodshed.  It  la 
probable  that  but  for  the  aid  of  contingents  furnished  by  Eng- 
land and  France  the  rebellion  might  have  been  successful. 
The  foreign  warehouses  at  Canton  were  burned  in  Ir56, 
and  attempts  having  been  made  to  poison  the  British  at 
Hong-Kong  in  1867,  hostilities  were  commenced  against 
China  by  Great  Britain  and  France :  and  in  December  of 
that  year  Canton  was  bombarded,  and  on  the  Mb  of  Jan., 
1858,  it  was  taken.  In  the  following  June  a  treaty  was 
made  by  the  Chinese,  which  was  goon  violated.  In  Oct., 
1860,  the  English  and  French  forces  entered  Peking,  and 
the  Chinese  government  granted  all  their  demands.  The 
allies  then  turned  their  arms  against  the  Tae-Ping  rebellion, 
which  received  its  fatal  blow  by  the  capture  of  Nanking 
(July  19,  1864)  and  the  suicide  of  the  rebel  emperor.  The 
rebellion  of  the  Mohammedans  in  the  province  of  Yun-Nan, 
called  Panthays,  which  began  about  1850,  led  in  1868  to  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  Mohammedan  government 
in  the  capital  of  the  province.  The  leader  assumed  the 
name  of  King  Solomon  (Ooensoai),  and  his  empire  in  1872 
embraced  about  63,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
4,000,000.  In  1873  this  government  was  reported  as  sub- 
jugated, its  sultan  killed,  and  Yun-Nan  reduced  to  Chi- 
nese rule.  Another  Mohammedan  rebellion,  which  in  1862 
broke  out  in  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Shan  See.  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  independent  empire  of  East  Toor- 
kistan,  under  the  rule  of  Yakoob  Ooshbegi,  which  in  1872 
had  an  area  of  710.000  square  miles  and  about  1,000,000  in- 
habitants. In  consequence  of  these  troubles  the  Chinese 
government,  under  the  advice  of  Prince  Kung,  the  foreign 
minister,  lias  adopted  tho  policy  of  seeking  the  alliance  <>t 
foreign  powers.  In  1S67  the  American  minister.  Mr.  Bur- 
lingame,  was  sent  by  the  government  as  extraordinary  am- 
bassador to  tne  U.  S.  and  the  principal  European  nations, 
but  unfortunately  died  before  his  plans  had  In  en  I'nlU  car- 
ried out.  In  1-Cis  the  government  established  a  university  at 
Peking,  to  which  American  and  European  pr  iti  --'  i<  were 
appointed.  On  June  21,  1870,  a  bloody  massacre  .if  Eu- 
ropeans and  native  Christians  took  place  at  Tien-Tain. 
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The  chief  articles  of  export  are  tea  and  raw  silk.  The 
former  was,  in  1S70,  valued  at  80,280,000  taols  (1  tael  = 
$1.39),  in  1871  at  40,120,000:  the  latter  in  1870  at  21,270,000 
taels,  in  1871  at  25,900,000.  The  chief  articles  of  import  are 
opium  (25,000,000  tads )  and  cotton  goods  (22,000,000 ).  The 
total  exports,  exclusive  of  precious  metals,  amounted  in 
1870  to  61,690,000  taels.  the  imports  to  (iy,290,000.  The 
merchant-navy  numbered  about  8000  vessels,  with  an  ag- 
gregate tonnage  of  016,000.  The  number  of  entrances  and 
cli  ;ir:inces  in  the  Chini'si1  ports  in  1870  is  stated  to  have  been 
14,136,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  6,907,528.  The  du- 
ties levied  in  the  ports  open  to  foreigners  amounted  in  1870 
to  9,545,848  taels.  The  army  numbered  about  600,000  men, 
exclusive  of  200,000  Tartar  troops.  The  soldiers,  when  not 
performing  active  service,  carry  on  a  trade  at  home.  The 
war-navy  consists  of  826  vessels,  with  3600  guns. 

CHAKI.KS  W.  GREENE. 

Chinese  Language  and  Literature.  As  the  lead- 
ing member  of  the  group  of  monosyllabic  languages  which 
occupy  South-eastern  Asia,  and  constitute,  with  a  possible 
exception  or  two,  the  whole  of  the  monosyllabic  class,  the 
Chinese  has  for  the  student  of  language  a  very  great  in- 
terest. This  monosyllabism  is  not,  as  a  few  scholars  have 
held,  a  state  to  which  they  have  been  reduced  by  a  process 
of  phonetic  decay,  but  manifestly  a  primitive  condition. 
It  represents  a  stage  out  of  which  all  other  languages, 
whether  of  the  agglutinative  or  inflective  type,  have  passed, 
while  these,  from  arrested  development,  have  remained  be- 
hind. Chinese  words  are  not  only  altogether  destitute  of 
inflection,  but  they  are  hardly  parts  of  speech  in  the  sense 
which  we  attach  to  the  term,  being  to  a  great  extent  still 
in  the  root  state.  The  same  word  may,  according  to  its 
position  in  the  sentence,  be  noun,  adjective,  adverb,  or 
verb;  e.  g.,  sin  must  be  variously  translated  "fidelity," 
"faithful,"  "faithfully,"  "believe."  This  indefiniteness, 
however,  attaches  to  the  words  only  when  taken  separately, 
and  disappears  in  the  sentence.  Chiefly  by  the  value  given 
to  position,  but  partly  also  (especially  in  the  spoken  lan- 
guage) by  the  use  of  certain  words  as  signs  of  grammat- 
ical relation,  logical  precision  of  statement  is  attained. 
Of  this  class  are  such  words  as  <z«  and  erh,  both  meaning 
"  son,"  and  feu,  "  head,"  which  have  nearly  the  force  of 
substantive  endings,  and  lih,  of  an  adjective  ending. 
Being  cut  off  from  the  resources  of  derivation  for  the 
multiplication  of  forms,  while  the  development  of  signi- 
fication has  gone  on  as  in  other  languages,  the  number  of 
homophonous  words  is  very  great.  The  phonetic  combina- 
tions of  which  the  language  admits  are  comparatively  few 
and  simple,  and  this  poverty  has  been  still  further  increased 
by  phonetic  decay,  the  effects  of  which  are  traceable  even 
here,  though  of  course  to  a  much  more  limited  extent  than 
in  inflective  languages.  The  number  of  distinct  vocables 
differs  considerably  in  the  various  dialects,  the  highest 
limit  being  not  far  from  1000  and  the  lowest  500.  The 
Kwan-hwa  has,  according  to  Edkins,  532  monosyllables; 
according  to  Morrison,  who,  however,  includes  in  one  class 
the  aspirate  and  unaspirAted  mutes,  only  41 1 ;  the  Shanghai 
dialect  (Edkins),  570;  the  Fuchau  (Baldwin  and  MaclayJ, 
928;  the  Canton  (Williams),  707.  By  the  aid  of  tones, 
similar  to  those  which  we  use  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis 
and  expression,  this  number  is  increased  two  or  three  fold, 
being  raised  in  the  Kwan-hwa  to  about  1600.  The  same 
phonetic  combination  pronounced  in  different  tones  consti- 
tutes so  many  different  words,  and  so  essential  a  part  of 
the  pronunciation  is  the  tone,  that  a  wrong  tone  will  sooner 
occasion  misunderstanding  of  a  word  than  will  the  substi- 
tution of  a  wrong  consonant.  In  the  modern  dialects  the 
number  of  tones  varies  from  four  to  eight,  the  smaller  num- 
ber being  found  in  some  of  the  districts  of  Central  China ; 
in  the  Kwan-hwa  there  are  five,  in  the  Fuchau  and  Amoy 
dialects,  seven,  in  the  Canton,  eight.  In  the  dictionaries  of 
the  Tang  dynasty  (A.  D.  618-905),  which  are  still  the 
standard  rhyming  dictionaries,  only  four  tones  are  recog- 
nized— namely,  the  p'iny,  "level,"  nhatiy,  "rising,"  <-h'u. 
"vanishing,"  and  juh,  "re-entering"  or  "abrupt;"  and 
these,  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  series,  constitute  the 
eight  tones  of  the  Canton  dialect.  The  original  identity 
of  meaning  iu  words  which  differ  merely  in  tone  is  in  some 
cases  still  apparent;  e.  g.,  tiny  (noun),  "nail,"  and  ling 
(verb),  "to  nail;"  mai,  "buy,"  and  »nni,  "sell;"  but  in 
general  the  etymological  connection,  if  it  exists,  cannot  be 
traced.  The  number  of  words  which  coincide  both  in 
sound  and  tone  being,  however,  still  very  large,  other 
means  are  necessary  to  remove  the  ambiguity,  and  in  the 
spoken  language  phrases  composed  of  two  or  more  words 
are  largely  used  in  the  place  of  simple  terms.  Two  syn- 
onyms are  frequently  thus  joined;  e.  g.,  «A«-w«,  "'tree." 
Shu  and  wn*  have  each  various  significations  besides  that 
of  "  tree,"  but  there  is  no  other  in  which  they  agree,  and 
the  combination  thus  becomes  definite.  Other  phrases  are 
taken  in  a  collective  sense;  e.  y.,  hinny-ti,  "older  brother 


younger  brother,"  for  "brother"  or  "brothers;"  or  in  a 
derived  sense;  c,  g.,  <HH*/-*I,  "east-west,"  for  "thing." 
These  phrases,  which  often  extend  to  four  or  five  words, 
make  a  near  approach  to  proper  compounds,  one  of  the 
words  uniformly  receiving  a  stronger  accent,  supported  in 
the  case  of  the  longer  phrases  by  a  secondary  accent. 

Another  feature  not  peculiar  to  the  Chinese,  but  worthy 
of  mention  for  the  prominent  part  which  it  plays,  is  the 
frequent  use  of  numcratives  in  counting;  like  our  head  of 
cattle,  brace  of  ducks.  More  than  a  hundred  such  words 
arc  in  use,  each  limited  to  a  certain  class  or  classes  of  ob- 
jects. 

Spoken  by  a  population  variously  estimated  at  from  two 
to  four  hundred  millions,  the  Chinese  not  unnaturally  is 
divided  into  strongly  marked  dialects.  Of  these  the  Kwan- 
hwa,  commonly  called  by  Europeans  the  mandarin  or  court 
dialect,  has  the  widest  currency,  being  spoken  with  minor 
differences  over  the  whole  north  and  west  of  the  empire, 
and  on  the  east  reaching  as  far  south  as  the  Yang-tze 
Kiang.  It  is,  further,  the  language  of  official  communica- 
tion throughout  the  empire,  and  the  only  one  of  the  popular 
dialects  which  has  received  any  considerable  literary  culti- 
vation. Phonetically,  it  is  the  poorest  of  the  dialects.  The 
only  consonant  finals  of  which  it  admits  are  the  nasals  n 
and  ny,  and  the  sonant  initials  b,  d,  y,  v,  z,  found  in  some 
of  the  other  dialects,  are  wanting  here.  The  south-eastern 
dialects,  in  the  provinces  of  Canton  and  Fukicn,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  the  most  archaic,  having  preserved  the 
final  mutes  p,  k,  t.  Differing  largely  in  vocabulary,  as  well 
as  in  the  form  and  tone  of  the  words  common  to  them, 
these  several  dialects  arc  not  generally  understood  (except 
the  Kwan-hwa)  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  province. 
There  are  in  addition  many  local  dialects,  less  marked  in 
character  and  of  a  more  limited  currency.  This  diversity 
does  not,  however,  extend  to  Iho  written  language,  which 
is  uniform  throughout  the  empire,  and,  to  a  degree  unap- 
proached  in  any  other  literature,  uniform  also  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  its  history.  Its  development  has  been 
to  some  extent  independent  of  the  spoken  language,  and 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history 
of  writing. 

According  to  Chinese  tradition,  knotted  cords,  similar 
perhaps  to  the  Peruvian  quippoa,  were  used  in  the  earliest 
times  for  keeping  records.  In  the  mystical  figures  of  the 
Yih-king,  ascribed  to  Fuh-hi,  Chinese  scholars  arc  wont  to 
find  a  kind  of  graphic  system.  The  date  of  the  invention 
of  the  present  characters,  commonly  ascribed  to  Tsang-kie, 
about  2600  B.  C.,  cannot  be  fixed  even  approximately,  but 
the  history  of  the  successive  stages  of  the  development  of 
the  system  is  written  in  the  characters  themselves.  The 
first  signs  were  purely  ideographic,  being  rude  representa- 
tions of  the  objects  named.  A  circle  with  a  point  in  the 
centre  stood  for  the  sun,  a  crescent  for  the  moon,  a  thn  e- 
pointed  peak  for  a  mountain.  The  changes  of  form  which 
they  have  undergone,  arising  in  part  from  the  different 
materials  used  in  writing,  have  left  in  the  present  charac- 
ters little  resemblance  to  the  objects  pictured.  The  limits 
of  this  method  of  direct  representation  were  soon  reached. 
A  few  words  denoting  position  and  number  were  repre- 
sented by  points  and  strokes  ;  thus,  a  point  above  or  below  a 
horizontal  line  signified  "above"  or  "below:"  a  stroke 
through  the  centre  of  a  circle,  "middle;"  one,  two,  or  three 
horizontal  strokes,  the  numerals  1,  2,  3.  The  combining  of 
two  or  more  signs  to  express  a  single  idea,  either  by  direct 
or  symbolical  representation,  was  another  easy  step:  thus 
"water"  and  "  eye  "  make  up  the  sign  for  "  tear  ;"  "  man  " 
and  "  mountain  "  stand  for  "  fairy ;"  "  sun  "  and  "  moon  " 
for  "  light." 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  characters,  however,  are 
formed  on  a  new  principle,  the  combination  of  an  ideo- 
graphic and  phonetic  element  in  one  sign.  The  number 
of  homophonous  words  is,  as  we  have  seen,  very  large,  and 
a  sign  having  been  found  for  one  of  these,  it  is  used  pho- 
netically to  represent  the  sound  of  the  others,  being  differ- 
entiated in  each  case  by  an  additional  sign,  which  indicates 
in  a  general  way  the  meaning.  In  this  combination  one 
of  the  parts,  termed  the  phonetic  or  primitire,  gives  up  its 
meaning  and  retains  only  its  sound;  the  other,  the  radical, 
gives  up  its  sound  and  retains  only  the  meaning.  For  ex- 
ample, the  syllable  ««H  has  among  other  significations  tho 
following:  "sword,"  "anxious,"  "appetite,"  "heart  of  a 
tree,"  "  long  narrow  boat,"  "  a  species  of  fish  of  a  slender 
form."  The  first  of  these,  "  sword,"  being  represented 
ideographically,  the  others  are  written  phonetically  by  the 
same  sign,  further  defined  hy  the  radicals  for  "  heart," 
"  eat,"  "  tree,"  "  boat,"  "  fish."  The  Chinese  written  lan- 
guage aims  to  provide  a  sign  not  merely  for  every  word 
etymologbally  distinct,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  also 
for  the  different  significations  of  the  word.  In  the  ex- 
ample above  given  the  boat  and  fish  were  sword-shaped, 
and  hence  apparently  their  name,  and  possibly  the  other 
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meanings  may  bo  traced  ultimately  to  the  same  origin. 
The  uonl  t>i"  has  various  other  significations  besides  those 
£t\  en,  and  is,  written  with  ut  least  hull'  a  dozen  difierent 
phonetics,  each  of  which  enters  inlo  combination  with  one 
or  more  radicals.  The  number  of  different  phonel  ic-  <  in 
ployed  in  writing  a  single  word  is  in  some  cases  twenty  or 
more,  and  the  ii^L^rr^att'  number  of  characters  thus  formed 
may  exceed  a  hnii'licd.  Some,  characters  arc  used  both  as 
phonetics  and  radicals.  '/'<»«,  "  sword,"  which  in  the  above 
example  iippeareil  as  a  phonetic,  enters  into  other  charac- 
ters as  a  radical,  with  tin-  meaning  "  cut,"  "  divide."  A 
character  composed  ..I  a  radical  and  phonetic  may  itself 
bo  employed  as  a  phonetic  in  forming  new  characters. 
The  sound  of  a  composite  character  is  not  always  that  of 
tho  phonetic  which  it  contains.  but  the  variation  is  usually 
not  great,  and  more  fn-ijucntly  in  the  initial  than  in  the 
final  sound.  The  number  of  phonetics  in  common  use  is 
about  I  (Hill.  Marslnimn  in  his  ••  Claris"  enumerates  :;.-*">7, 
but  more  than  half  of  these  are  employed  only  onco  or 
twice  each.  Theso  phonetics  represent  the  sound  of  the 
word  as  u  whole,  without  analyzing  it  into  its  elements. 

There  is,  however,  a  kind  of  syllabic  spelling  called  Fan- 
ts'ieh,  introduced  from  India  by  llooddln-i  ],n.  -t-.  and  lirst 
turrently  used  in  dictionaries  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen- 
turies to  mark  the  sound  of  characters  with  more  precision. 
One  series  uf  characters  is  chosen  to  represent  the  initial 
sounds,  another  tho  tiual  sounds,  together  with  the  tone, 
the  number  of  both  varying  according  to  tho  dialect.  Thus, 
kin;/,  "classic,"  in  tho  dictionary  of  K'ang-hi  is  spelled 
with  the  characters  k-ieii  l-iuy,  the  first  being  simply  the 
sign  01'  the  initial  /.-,  the  second  of  the  final  iny. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  characters  Chinese  dictionaries 
follow  three  different  methods.  My  the  first  tho  characters 
arc  distributed  according  to  their  meaning  under  a  certain 
number  of  categories,  such  as  heaven,  earth,  body,  etc. 
This  method  is  found  in  tho  "  Erh-ya,"  tho  oldest  diction- 
ary in  the  language,  containing  definitions  of  classical 
terms,  and  itself  sometimes  reckoned  among  tho  classics  ; 
also  in  many  others,  especially  dictionaries  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, Mongol,  Mantchoo,  etc.  Tho  second  principle  of 
arrangement  is  according  to  tho  radical  part  of  the  charac- 
ter. This  appears  first  in  the  "  Shwon-wen,"  published 
A.  D.  100,  in  which  10,000  characters  are  arranged  under 
540  radicals,  a  number  slightly  increased  in  subsequent 
dictionaries,  but  in  tho  •' T/.u  wui."  published  during  the 
Ming  dynasty,  reduced  to  214.  This  last  number  is  re- 
tained in  tho  two  principal  dictionaries  of  tho  present 
dynasty,  the  "  Cheng- tzu-t'ung"  and  tho  '•  K'ang-hi-tzu- 
ticn."  In  the  last-mentioned  work,  with  a  total  of  about 
44,000  characters,  the  number  found  under  the  different 
radicals  varies  from  5  to  1300,  or,  counting  duplicate  forms, 
1900,  the  following  radicals  having  each  1000  and  upward  : 
mouth,  fifirt,  l/'ui'l,  tf''1,  ii-nfi ,-,  jilant.  Under  each  radical 
the  characters  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  number  of 
strokes  contained  in  the  phonetic.  In  most  cases  the  radi- 
cal under  which  a  given  character  should  bo  sought  is 
apparent  at  a  glance;  the  doubtful  cases,  where  the  radical 
is  obscured  or  where  the  arrangement  is  somewhat  arbi- 
trary, are  resolved  by  means  of  a  key  in  which  these  cha- 
racters are  arranged  according  to  tho  total  number  of 
strokes  under  the  radical  to  which  they  are  assigned.  Tho 
third  and  lust  method  of  arrangement  is  according  to  tho 
sound  of  tho  characters.  Tho  usual  order  in  works  of  this 
class  is  the  following:  the  characters  arc  divided  into  four 
great  classes,  according  to  the  tone ;  each  tone  divided  into 
smaller  classes,  according  to  tho  final  sound,  and  these 
sometimes  further  subdivided,  according  to  tho  initials. 
The  earliest  extant  dictionary  of  this  class,  the  "  T'ang- 
yiin,"  published  in  the  eighth  century,  employs  a  scries  of 
206  finals.  Lieu  p'ing-shui.  in  tho  thirteenth  century,  re- 
duced the  number  to  107,  and  his  system  has  since  been 
generally  followed.  Another  dictionary  belonging  here, 
the  ••  IVi-wcn  \  un-fu,"  is  one  of  tho  most  extensive  lexico- 
graphical works  in  any  language.  It  was  prepared  under 
the  superintendence  of  tho  emperor  K'ang-hi,  and  em- 
ployed the  labors  of  sc\cnt\  six  scholars,  most  of  them 
members  of  the  Imperial  Academy,  for  eight  years.  It 
gives  by  numerous  citations  the  fullest  illustration  of  the 
usage  of  the  language,  and  was  published  in  1711,  in  130 
thick  volumes.  A  translation  was  announced  by  Gallery. 
but  only  one  volume  published  (Paris,  1844).  Of  the  total 
number  of  characters  in  the  language,  extravagant  state- 
ments have  often  been  made.  The  more  complete  diction- 
aries contain  from  40,000  to  60,000,  of  which  obsolete  and 
duplicate  forms  and  proper  names  make  up  perhaps  one- 
half.  The  number  of  really  different  characters  which  have 
the  sanction  of  good  usage  is  not  far  from  25,000,  of  which 
about  one-tenth  are  ideographic,  and  the  reniainini;  nine- 
tcnths  composed  of  an  ideographic  and  phonetic  element 
united.  Even  in  the  nunil>cr  last  j^iven  a  large  proportion 
of  the  characters  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  a  knowledge 


of  from  5000  to  10,000  is  sufficient  for  almost  all  tho  necdi 
of  the  scholar. 

In  no  language  are  the  differences  between  the  literary 
and  colloquial  idioms  so  great  a»  in  Chinese.  The  number 
of  characters  being  many  times  us  great  as  the  number  of 
distinct  vocables,  the  former  are  no!  subject  to  the  same 
lariety  of  meaning,  and  the  precautions  against  ambiguity 
required  in  tho  spoken  language  arc  to  -onie  extent  un- 
necessary. A  sentence  mai  I.e  pert,  dlv  definite  when  writ- 
ten, yet  when  spoken  be  altogether  unintelligible.  In  tho 
classical  stylo  this  conciseness  is  carried  to  the  extremes! 
limit.  It  is  in  general  true  of  the  classical  books  that, 
while  to  the  eye  they  arc  definite,  to  the  ear  they  c 
no  meaning.  In  this  ancient  style,  termed  Ku-wcn,  all  his- 
torical, philosophical,  and  critical  works  are  still  written, 
and  no  accomplishment  is  so  highly  valued  among  scholar! 
as  the  mastery  of  it.  Novels  and  dramatic  compositions, 
which  are  regarded  as  quite  interior  clas.-cs  of  literature, 
are  written  in  the  Kwan-hwa,  in  a  stylo  but  little  cbvati  d 
above  the  colloquial,  and,  like  it,  abounding  in  compound 
phrases.  The  \\en-ehang,  the  style  of  the  literary  eegays, 
which  is  also  much  cultivated,  is  of  a  more  artificial  cha- 
racter than  tho  Ku-wen,  and  less  esteemed. 

The  relation  of  the  Ku-wen  to  the  ancient  spoken  lan- 
guage, whether  and  how  far  it  represents  it,  and  bow  far  it 
is  the  product  of  a  merely  literary  development,  arc  point* 
upon  which  scholars  arc  not  agreed.  That  the  Chinese 
have  not  invented  or  borrowed  a  system  of  alphabetic  writ- 
ing, as  so  many  peoples  their  inferiors  in  civilization  have 
done,  is  the  less  surprising  when  we  consider  that  the  de- 
fects of  their  system  arc  less  sensible  in  an  uninflectcd  lan- 
guage like  tho  Chinese,  and  that  it  has  undeniable  advan- 
tages in  enabling  them  to  distinguish  the  great  number  of 
words  which  are  identical  in  sound,  but  differ  in  meaning. 
Still,  it  is  attended  with  very  serious  evils,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  this— that  tho  labor  involved  in  learning  and  hold- 
ing in  the  memory  so  many  arbitrary  characters  absorbs  no 
small  portion  of  the  intellectual  energy  of  the  people.  At- 
tempts have  been  made,  not  without  success,  to  romanizo 
some  of  the  popular  idioms,  the  tones  being  marked  by  dia- 
critic signs.  liooks  have  been  published  by  missionaries  in 
this  character  in  the  Shanghai,  Ningpo,  Fucbau,  and  Amoy 
dialects.  To  the  concise  classical  style,  however,  this  method 
is  quite  inapplicable. 

The  Chinese  characters  bare  undergone  in  the  course  of 
their  history  great  changes  of  form,  and  six  varieties  are 
now  in  use.  Tho  oldest  is  the  Chuen.  called  by  foreigners 
the  seal  character,  used  in  seals  and  often  also  in  ornamental 
inscriptions  and  title  pages.  The  Li-shu,  introduced  not 
long  before  the  Christian  era,  with  the  change  from  the 
iron  style  to  the  brush,  and  the  substitution  of  silk  and 
linen  for  wooden  tablets  and  slips  of  bamboo,  differs  little, 
except  in  a  certain  heaviness  of  stroke,  from  the  more  mod- 
ern forms  uf  the  characters.  It  is  found  in  inscriptions 
and  prefaces.  This  was  succeeded  by  the  Kiui-.-hu,  or  pat- 
tern style,  which  followed  on  the  invention  of  paper,  and 
is  the  usual  character  employed  in  careful  writing,  and  is 
occasionally  found  in  printed  books.  The  Sung-shu,  the 
common  book-character,  introduced  about  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, differs  from  the  preceding  in  a  greater  squareness  and 
angularity  of  form,  better  suited  to  cutting  on  wooden  blocks. 
Two  forms  adapted  to  rapid  writing  arc  in  use — the  lling- 
shu,  or  running  hand,  frequently  found  in  prefaces  and  in- 
scriptions ;  and  another,  still  more  abbreviated,  in  which 
there  is  left  little  trace  of  resemblance  to  the  ordinary  square 
character — the  Ts'au-tzu,or  grass  character.  In  no  country 
is  the  art  of  calligraphy  so  highly  estcuncd  or  so  sedulously 
cultivated  as  in  China,  and  no  written  character  is  so  well 
adapted  to  the  display  of  it. 

Of  the  Chinese  language  in  general  we  may  soy,  in  con- 
clusion, that  notwithstanding  its  poverty  of  forms,  it  has 
been  made,  solely  by  the  genius  of  thotc  who  use  it,  superior 
as  an  instrument  ot  thought  to  many,  perhaps  to  most,  in- 
flected languages.  Whether  its  capacity  of  development 
will  prove  equal  to  the  further  demands  to  bo  made  upon 
it  is  questionable.  It  has  thus  far  shown  a  marked  indis- 
p.i-itiun  to  tho  incorporation  of  foreign  words,  and  yet  docs 
not  seem  able  to  supply  from  native  resources  the  < 
terminology  which  any  considerable  advance  in  scientific 
knowledge  will  require. 

t'/iint'i/r  l.iirrntnrt. — In  the  history  of  literature  there  is 
hardly  to  be  found  another  example  of  so  high  an  antiq- 
uity, and  none  of  so  great  a  longevity,  as  the  Chinese — an 
age  which  at  lcu>t  retch**,  and  perhaps  exceeds,  three 
thousand  years.  Neither  in  language,  literature,  nor  insti- 
tution?,  is  the  modern  period  in  China  separated  from  the 
ancient  by  so  wide  an  interval  as  elsewhere ;  an  unbroken 
tradition  holds  together  all.  Such  is  the  continuity  that  to 
the  superficial  observer  it  has  the  appearance  of  uniformity. 
In  few  countries  has  the  cultivation  of  letters  been  so  gcc- 
eral.  In  theory,  at  least,  all  oflices  beneath  the  throne  arc 
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not  only  open  to  the  scholar,  but  official  promotion  U  made 
to  depend  directly  on  scholarship.  The  entrance  to  the 
various  grades  is  guarded  by  public  competitive  examina- 
tions, which  at  each  successive  step  become  more  rigorous. 
This  system,  introduced  under  the  Han  dynasty  near  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  has  been  adhered  l<> 
with  more  or  lens  fidelity  under  the  succeeding  dynasties. 
Under  such  conditions,  with  the  long  history  and  va>t 
population  of  China,  a  literature  of  immense  extent  is  a 
natural  result.  Nor  is  any  great  literature  so  purely  na- 
tional, so  little  affected  by  foreign  influences,  as  the  Chinese. 
Booddhism,  brought  from  India  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  has  created  for  itself  a  literature  apart,  with- 
out much  disturbing  the  general  course  of  development. 
During  the  past  three  centuries  of  intercourse  with  Western 
nations  their  influence  upon  the  literature,  except  in  the  de- 
partment of  mathematics,  has  been  hardly  felt.  The  exag- 
gerated reverence  paid  to  the  classical  models  has  s<> 
strengthened  the  conservative  tendency  as  to  check  the 
growth  of  originality.  Nor  have  the  examinations  for  de- 
grees, in  which  the  chief  requirement  for  success  is  famil- 
iarity with  the  classics,  been  so  conducted  as  to  attain  the 
most  happy  results,  either  for  the  government  or  for  the 
national  literature. 

There  is,  however,  more  of  variety  both  in  the  history  and 
the  literature  of  China  than  the  commonly  received  opin- 
ion gives  to  them.  The  first  period  of  marked  activity  is 
that  commencing  with  Confucius  (died  B.  C.47S)  and  Lao- 
Tzu,  and  covering  a  period  of  about  three  centuries.  Men- 
cius  and  many  other  less  celebrated  writers  belong  to  this 
period,  which  was  rudely  brought  to  a  close  by  Shi  Hwang- 
Ti,  the  founder  of  the  Ts'in  dynasty.  This  ruler,  famous 
also  as  the  builder  of  the  Great  Wall,  having  consolidated 
into  an  empire  the  petty  states  into  which  China  had  been 
divided,  and  fearing  that  the  study  of  the  literature  would 
lead  to  an  attempt  to  restore  the  old  order  of  things,  or- 
dered (B.  0.  212)  the  destruction  of  all  books  except  those 
on  medicine,  divination,  and  husbandry,  and  the  records 
of  his  own  dynasty.  Many  scholars  were  put  to  death  for 
the  crime  of  hiding  books  or  for  the  freedom  of  their  utter- 
ances. This  edict  remained  in  force  only  twenty-two  years, 
the  Ts'in  dynasty  having  been  soon  succeeded  by  the  Han, 
under  which  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  recover  the  lost 
books.  The  catalogue  of  the  library  thus  formed,  which  is 
found  in  the  history  of  the  Han  dynasty,  enumerates  more 
than  13,000  volumes  by  600  different  authors.  This  collec- 
tion perished  in  the  burning  of  the  imperial  palace  at  the 
close  of  the  dynasty,  and  similar  collections  made  under 
succeeding  dynasties  met  a  like  fate.  Including  the  burn- 
ing of  the  books  by  Shi  Hwang-Ti,  five  great  catastrophes 
of  this  kind  are  enumerated  by  Chinese  historians,  the  last 
in  the  sixth  century. 

The  period  of  the  T'ang  dynasty  (A.  D.  618-905)  was  the 
golden  age  of  Chinese  poetry;  that  of  the  Sung  (960-1279) 
was  the  era  of  philosophical  speculation  and  of  criticism  ; 
the  Yuen  (Mongol)  dynasty  (1280-1367)  was  the  most  flou- 
rishing period  of  the  drama,  and  produced  also  some  of  the 
best  novels;  the  Ming  and  the  reigning  Mantchoo  dynas- 
ties have  been  less  distinguished  for  the  originality  of  their 
productions  than  for  works  of  an  encylopaedic  character, 
digests  of  the  older  literature.  Printing  from  wooden  blocks 
was  invented  before  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  but  did 
not  come  into  general  use  until  the  tenth.  Movable  types 
were  employed  as  early  as  A.  1).  1010,  four  centuries  before 
the  invention  was  known  in  Kurope,  without,  however,  dis- 
placing wooden  blocks,  which  have  remained  in  general 
use.  During  the  present  dynasty  two  large  collections,  of 
several  thousand  volumes  each,  have  been  printed  by  the 
government — one  with  copper,  the  other  with  wooden  mova- 
ble types.  Chinese  literature  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
works  in  bibliography  and  literary  history,  which  for  many 
centuries  have  been  favorite  subjects  of  study.  One  of  the 
most  admirable  bibliographies  to  be  found  in  any  language 
is  the  catalogue  of  the  imperial  library,  published  in  1790  in 
200  books.  It  contains  notices  of  10,500  works  (a  single 
one  of  which,  the  encyclopedia  of  the  Ming,  is  composed 
of  22,877  books),  giving  the  author,  the  history,  and  the 
contents  of  each,  together  with  an  estimate,  almost  uni- 
formly just,  of  its  merits.  The  plan  of  arrangement,  which 
dates  from  the  T'ang  dynasty,  is  in  four  divisions — viz., 
classics,  history,  philosophy,  belles  lettres;  novels  and  the 
drama  are  excluded.  In  the  several  dynastic  histories  an 
important  section  is  devoted  to  the  literature  of  the  period. 
An  index  cxpurgatorius  of  works  prohibited  on  account  of 
their  moral  or  political  tendency  has  been  published  by  the 
present  dynasty.  It  contains  many  thousand  volumes, 
mostly  written  about  the  close  of  the  Ming  dynasty. 

The  most  important  contributions  by  European  scholars 
to  this  subject  are  :  WYLIE,  "Notes  on  Chinese  Literature," 
Shanghai,  1867  ;  SCHOTT,  "Entwurf  einer  beechreibung  der 
chinesischen  litteratur"  ("  Abhand.  der  Berlin.  Akad.," 


1853);  BAZIN,  "  Le  Siecle  des  Youcn "  ("Journal  Asia- 
tique,"  1850-52).  The  last  treats  of  the  literature  of  the 
Mongol  dynasty  only. 

The  term  kiny  or  "  classic  "  is  used  in  a  narrower  and  a 
wider  sense.  It  belongs  par  excellence  \o  the  "  Five  King," 
but  very  commonly  includes  also  the  "Four  Hooks,"  and  is  not 
unfrequently  used  in  a  still  wider  sense.  Among  the  "  Five 
King  "  the  first  place  is  accorded  to  the  "Yih,"  partly  for  its 
antiquity  and  partly  for  its  enigmatical  character.  The 
proper  text  consists  of  eight  trigrams.  made  up  of  hori- 
zontal lines,  whole  and  broken,  afterwards  increased  by 
combination  to  sixty-four  hexagrams.  With  these  are  in- 
corporated commentaries  by  Wen-Wang,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Chau  dynasty,  by  his  son  Chau-Kung  and  by  Confucius, 
which  constitute  the  only  intelligible  part  of  the  work. 
These  mystical  figures,  ascribed  to  the  ancient  sage  Fuh-IIi, 
are  supposed  to  embody  the  most  profound  moral  and  polit- 
ical wisdom.  They  are  much  used  in  divination,  and  on 
this  account  the  work  is  said  to  have  been  excepted  from 
the  general  destruction  of  books  under  Slii  llwang-Ti. 
Next  in  rank  is  the  "  Shu  King,"  a  collection  of  historical 
documents  relating  to  the  Yu,  Ilia,  Sluing,  and  Chau  dynas- 
ties, and  covering  the  period,  according  to  the  received 
chronology,  from  the  middle  of  the  twenty-fourth  century 
down  to  It.  C.  721.  The  compilation  is  ascribed  to  Confu- 
cius, and  is  said  to  have  comprised  originally  100  chapters, 
but  after  the  time  of  Shi  Hwang-Ti,  wbo  made  special  efforts 
to  destroy  all  copies  of  the  "  Shu,"  only  fifty-eight  chapters 
could  be  found.  It  was  recovered  in  two  portions,  the  genu- 
ineness of  one  of  which  is  much  disputed.  The  "Shu"  is 
largely  occupied  with  discourses  on  government  put  in  the 
mouths  of  the  ancient  sovereigns,  the  historical  matter  be- 
ing quite  subordinate.  The  third  classic  is  the  "Shi  King," 
or  "  Book  of  Odes,"  which  contains  305  pieces  (originally 
311,  but  of  six  only  the  titles  are  preserved),  selected  by 
Confucius  as  the  most  worthy  of  preservation  out  of  nearly 
4000.  They  are  divided  into  four  classes — "  Kwoh-fung,"  or 
"  Manners  of  the  States,"  gathered  for  presentation  to  the 
emperor  in  his  visits  to  the  feudal  princes  ;  "  Siau-yn  "  and 
"  Ta-ya,"  "  Lesser  and  Greater  Eulogiums,"  which  btstow 
praise  or  blauic  upon  the  rulers  and  high  officers  ;  and 
"  Sung,"  hymns  of  praise  sung  at  the  funeral  rites  of  <  m- 
perors  and  kings.  The  poetical  merit  of  these  pieces  is 
very  unequal,  but  is  in  general  superior  to  that  of  later 
productions.  They  belong,  with  few  exceptions,  to  the  Chau 
dynasty,  and  for  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  history 
and  customs  of  the  time  are  of  great  value.  Biot  has  drawn 
from  them  the  materials  for  a  valuable  memoir  published 
in  the  ''Journal  Asiatique"  for  1843.  The  fourth  place 
among  the  classics  is  occupied  by  the  Rituals,  three  in 
number.  The  "Li-ki,"  which  is  designated  by  imperial 
authority  as  one  of  the  "Five  Classics,"  is  a  compilation 
made  in  the  first  century  B.  C.  out  of  the  older  Rituals. 
Two  of  these  are  preserved.  One,  the  "  Chau-li "  ("  Chow 
Hituai  "),  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  early  in  the 
Chau  dynasty,  and  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  various 
offices  in  the  state,  and  the  duties  belonging  to  each.  In  it 
are  found  the  models  of  the  six  administrative  hoards  of 
the  Chinese  government.  The  "  I-li "  ("  Decorum  Ritual  "), 
which  is  perhaps  of  equal  antiquity,  is  of  a  more  domestic 
character — a  code  of  etiquette  giving  rules  for  the  guidance 
of  individual  c&nduct  under  all  circumstances.  The  last  of 
the  "  Five  Classics"  is  the  "  Ch'un  Ts'eu"  ("Spring  and 
Autumn  Annals"),  the  only  one  of  which  the  authorship 
can  be  properly  ascribed  to  Confucius,  his  labors  upon  the 
others  being  merely  those  of  an  editor.  It  is  a  chronicle  of 
events  from  720  to  480  B.  C.,  written  in  continuation  of  the 
"  Shu  King."  In  it  are  recorded  thirty-seven  eclipses  of 
the  sun  (the  earliest  720  B.  C.),  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
have  been  proved  by  calculation  correct.  The  "  Four 
Books"  (i.e.,  the  "Books  of  the  Four  Philosophers")  are 
next  in  rank.  Two  of  them,  the  "  Ta  Hioh "  and  the 
"Chung  Yung,"  formed  parts  of  the  "Li-ki"  ("Book  of 
Rites"),  but  were  detached  and  arranged  in  the  present 
order  by  Chu  Hi,  the  great  critic  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  "  Ta  Hioh  "  ("Great  Learning")  is  a  discourse  on  the 
principles  of  government,  in  eleven  chapters,  the  first  con- 
taining the  words  of  Confucius,  and  the  remaining  ten  a 
commentary  on  them,  commonly  ascribed  to  his  disciple, 
Tseng  Ts'an.  The  "  Chung  Yung  "  (''  Invariable  Mean  ") 
is  a  philosophical  treatise  attributed  to  K'ung  Kcih,  the 
grandson  of  Confucius,  in  which  the  observance  of  the  right 
mean  is  set  forth  as  the  highest  wisdom  and  virtue.  The 
j  "  Lun  Y'u  "  ("Miscellaneous  Conversations")  of  Confucius 
and  his  disciples  is  a  collection  of  mostly  disconnected  say- 
i  ings  embodying  the  substance  of  his  teaching,  which  was 
altogether  of  a  practical  character,  on  ethics,  government, 
I  ceremonies,  and  the  like.  The  last  and  most  extensive  of 
i  the  "  Four  Books  "  contains  the  works  of  Mencius,  who  now 
1  ranks  second  only  to  Confucius  in  the  general  esteem. 
J  though  not  until  the  twelfth  century  were  his  writings  defi- 
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it'iti  ly  admitted  to  a  place  among  the  classics.  One  of  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  bis  philosophy  is  the  inherent 
goodness  of  human  nature.  The  "  Five  King  "  unit  "  Four 
books"  have  nil,  with  the  exception  of  tlio"  Cli'un  Tn'ou," 
M  an-laled  into  one  or  imire  i.f  I  he  Kurnpeau  languages. 
t)r.  Legge  has  undertaken  an  edition,  now  well  ad1. 
towards  completion,  of  the  whole  in  the  original  text,  with 
Knglish  translatinii,  oommenlary,  aii'l  e.\ten>i\e  inlroduc- 
tion  (vols.  i.,  ii.,  "Four  Hooks;"  vol.  iii.,  '-Shu  King;" 
vol.  iv.,  "Shi  King,"  Hongkong,  1861-72).  An  arrange- 
ment of  the  classics  made  in  the  Tang  dynasty  enumerates 
thirteen — vi/.,  li'.-nles  tin-  !<o  i-L'ning  the  two  Kituals,  "Chau- 
li  "  and  "  I  li,"  two  additional  nrensionsof  the  "Ch'uti 
[,"  and  the  "  lliau  King,"  or  classic  of  Filial  1'iety. 
The  last  purports  to  be  a  conversation  between  Confucius 
aud  liis  disciple  Ts.-ng  Ts'an,  and,  though  highly  esteemed, 
entire  confidence,  is  not  felt  in  its  genuineness.  Many  other 
works  bear  the  title  of  £''»</  ("  classic  ") ;  nor  is  it  confined  to 
the  orthodox  school,  but  applied  also  to  the  canonical  books 
of  the  Tauist  and  Uooddhist  faiths,  and  even  to  works  of  a 
more  miscellaneous  character,  such  as  important  technical 
writings.  Thus  we  have  the  -•  Ch'a  King"  i  " 'I'ea  Classic  "), 
on  the  culture  of  the  tea-plant,  and  the  "Shan  hat  King  " 
("  Hill  ami  Uivcr  Classic"),  an  ancient  geographical  work 
from  which  many  poetical  allusions  are  borrowed. 

The  historical  works,  which  arc.  very  voluminous,  fall 
mostly  into  thro-  '•  >rst  in  importance  are  the  his- 
::il  dynasties,  the  work  of  official  histori- 
ographers, and  constructed  mostly  on  a  uniform  plan.  The 
variety  of  subjects  MeaN -.1  i.l,  each  in  a  distinct  Section, 
gives  them  an  cneyelopicdic  character.  The  order,  vary- 
ing somewhat  in  the.  separate,  works  is  in  general  the  fol- 
lowing :  Mist,  (lie  pers vl  history  of  the  successive  empe- 
rors of  the  dynasty,  followed  by  a  scries  of  memoirs  on 
chronology,  rites,  music,  jurisprudence,  political  economy, 
state  sacrilices.  astroniMn y,  inllncnce  of  the  five  elements, 
geography,  ami  literature,  closing  with  biographies  of  the 
eminent  men  of  tin'  dynasty,  ami  historical  ami  geograph- 
ical noti -of  foreign  nations.  The  series  as  at  present 

;-is  of  twenty-four  histories,  comprising 
.  They  are  of  very  unequal  merit;  some  of  them 
the  work  of  single  authors,  others  prepared  by  a  board  of 
scholars.  At  the  head  of  the  list  stands  the  "  Shi-ki  "  of 
Szu-ma  Ts'icn  of  the  Han  dynasty,  which  reaches  from  the 
earliest  period  down  to  It.  C.  122,  aud  has  served  as  a  model 
fortho  subsequent  histories.  Not  until  the  dynasty  is  ended, 
and  has  given  place  to  another,  can  the  official  history  be 
published.  There  is,  however,  a  summary  of  events  under 
the  present  dynasty  by  a  private  author,  entitled  "  Tung- 
hwa  lull,"  long  circulated  iu  manuscript,  and  at  length, 
after  a  considerable  portion  had  been  expunged,  printed. 
The  history  is  brought  down  to  1818.  The  second  class  of 
histories  follows  a  chronological  order.  The  oldest  work 
of  this  .'lass,  next  to  tho  "  Ch'un  Ts'eu  "  of  Confucius,  is 
the  "  Haniboo  Record,"  found  A.  D.  279  in  the  tomb  of  one 
of  tho  princes  of  \Vci.  It  reaches  to  B.  C.  298.  There  is  some 
u  to  think  that  the  original  has  been  lost,  and  that  the 
work  which  now  passes  under  the  title,  and  which  is  print 
ed  with  a  translation  in  the  prolegomena  of  Dr.  Lcggo's 
"  Shoo  King,"  is  a  forgery.  The  most  celebrated  general 
history  OTI  this  plan  is  tho  "  Tzfl-chih-t'ung-kien  "  of  Szu- 
ma  Kwang,  a  writer  of  tho  eleventh  century.  It  was  re- 
vised in  tho  next  century  under  the  direction  of  Chu  Hi, 
and  published  with  the  title  •-  Tiing-kien-kang-muh."  Con- 
tinuations were  added  in  the  following  dynasties.  Do 
Mailla  translated  it  into  French  (I'aris,  1777  -s:t,  12  vols. 
4to).  The  abridgment  of  tho  above,  work,  entitled  "  Kang- 
kien-i-chi-luh"  ("History  Made  Kasy  ").  is  mie  of  tho 
most  useful  conipendinms.  Another  class  of  works,  called 
"  Complete  Records,"  follows  neither  the  one  nor  tho  other 
of  the  above  methods,  but  gives  with  more  freedom  of  ar- 
rangement a  general  surxcy  of  the  subject  treated. 

In  biographies  the  literature  is  unusually  rich.  Hesidcs 
tin-  space  accorded  to  them  in  the  dynastic  histories  and  in 
statistical  works,  separate  biographies,  many  of  them  of  a 
collective  diameter,  abound.  The  ••  Tang  Nai  t/ii  ohmsn" 
is  a  collection  of  ."U7  literary  biographies  of  the  Tung  and 
tin-  succeeding  live  short  dynasties,  by  Sin  Wen-fang  of 
tho  Yuen.  It  was  long  given  up  for  lost  in  China,  and 
was  recovered  from  Japan.  The  "  Kaii-seng-chuen  "  of 
the  Liang  dynasty,  with  its  continuations,  contains  biogra- 
phies of  more  than  a  thousand  liooddhist  ]j 

The  geographical  works  are  hardly  Mirpas.-ed  in  extent 
by  those  of  any  country.  There  arc  works  in  the  geography 
Of  the  whole  empire,  such  as  the  "  Ta-ts'ing -yih-i'ung  ehi.'" 
published  under  the  present  dyn:i-l\  in  .inn  books,  which 
give  under  each  province  the  topognphj,  population, 
taxes,  ,  i,..:  under  each  prefecture  and  department,  the  an- 
tiquities, public  works,  eminent  and  notorious  char 
born  there,  productions  of  the  soil,  and  a  variety  of  other 
details.  In  addition,  every  province,  every  prefecture, 
U 


every  department,  nearly  every  district,  and  frequently  a 
town  or  famous  locality  within  a  d;  its  separate 

description,  amounting  in  all  to  thousands  of  \,dumi-.<<. 
Some  of  these  works  are  of  considerable  antii|nitv,  and  in 
successive  editions  have  been  gradually  enlarged"  (if  the 
history  and  geography  of  l.a-i,in  . \siii,  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  empire,  rhine-e  literature  contains  many  \aluablo 
BOtioe*.  The  a mis  of  the  journeys  a  :  pil- 

grims to  India  between  the  fourth  and  tin-  tenth  eeniurics 
arc  the  most  important  sources  of  information  for  tho  his- 
tory of  liooddhi.-m    in    India   during  that    period  th 
fosscss.     Fah-Ilian   I  A.  1>.  400-415)  travelled  o>.  Hand  to 
n  lia,  thence  in  Ceylon,  returning  by  water  to  China.     His 
account,  "  Full  kwo-ki,"  has    been    translated    It 
by  Kcnnisat  i  I'aris,  1836),  and  into  Kngli-h  by  Heal  i  I. mi 
don.  isil'j).     Ynen-Chwang  during  i s  (029-645) 

traversed  India  in  every  direction.  His  life  b*|  hccntrans- 
lated  by  Julien  ("  Vie  tie  lliouen-Thsang,"  I'aris.  l-j.'l),  as 
has  also  the  ••  Si-yih-ki,"  which  contains  his  itinerary,  ac- 
nied  by  copious  extracts  from  Sanscrit  works,  now 
lost,  concerning  the  kingdoms  of  India  ("  Mcmoircs  stir  les 
Contrces  Occidentales,"  Paris,  1857,  2  vols.,  8vo). 

The  three  principal  philosophical  and  religious  sects,  the 
Confucianists.  Tauists.  and  liooddhists,  have  each  an  exten- 
sive literature.  Of  the  orthodox  school  the  most  celebrated 
among  the  near  successors  of  Confucius  and  Mcncius  was 
Sun  i/fi,  who  held,  in  opposition  to  Mcncius,  to  the  original 
depravity  of  human  nature.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  under  the  Sung  dynasty,  Chan-tzii.  and  especially 
Chu  Hi,  gave  a  new  impulse,  and  in  some  particulars  a  new 
direction,  to  philosophical  speculation.  The  authority  of 
Chu  Hi,  who  was  equally  eminent  as  a  commentator  of  tho 
classics  and  in  other  departments  of  literature,  has  remained 
paramount  to  the  present  day,  though  under  the  present 
dynasty  there  is  some  disposition  to  rebel  against  it.  Tho 
"  Siug-li  ta-ch'ucn-shu,"  published  in  1415,  is  a  collection 
of  the  principal  cosrnological  writings  of  his  school.  Lao- 
tzu,  the  founder  of  the  Tanist  school,  was  a  contemporary 
of  Confucius.  His  philosophy  is  contained  in  the  "  Tau- 
te  King"  (translated  by  Julien,  Paris,  1842),  one  of  the 
most  sententious  and  profound  books  in  the  language.  Tho 
most  popular  of  the  writings  of  this  school  is  the  "T'ai- 
shang-kan-ying-picn  "  (translated  by  Julien  under  the  title 
"  Le  Livre  dcs  Recompenses  et  dcs  I'cincs,"  Paris,  1835), 
which  consists  of  about  a  hundred  short  maxims,  accom- 
panied by  illustrative  narratives.  Taui>ni  has  long  sinco 
degenerated  into  superstitious  practices,  its  followers  being 
devoted  to  magic,  alchemy,  and  the  like,  liooddhism  was  in- 
troduced from  India  in  the  first  century  of  our  era.  The  ear- 
liest translation  from  tho  Sanscrit,  the  "  Sutra  of  forty-two 
sections,"  was  made  A.  D.  67,  and  for  several  centuries  there 
was  constant  activity  in  this  work.  The  catalogue  of  (hi 
Shing.  published  in  730,  gives  a  list  of  2278  separate  works 
which  hi-.d  been  translated  up  to  that  date.  These  consti- 
tute the  more  important  part  of  the  literature  of  Chinese 
Booddhism,  though  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  original 
works  began  to  appear,  and  have  since  greatly  multiplied. 
In  the  history  of  Chinese  poetry  there  arc  two  distinctly 
marked  periods.  In  tho  earlier,  previous  to  the  T'ang  dy- 
nasty, the  structure  was  less  artificial  and  the  rhythm  freer. 
In  the  "Shi  King"  the  verses  are  mostly  of  four  syllables; 
the  rhyme  is  often  imperfect,  and  sometimes  altogether 
wanting.  In  the  T'ang  period  a  more  rigid  consecution  of 
tones  was  introduced,  and  verses  of  five  and  seven  syllables 
became  the  favorites.  The  tones  for  rhythmical  purposes  are 
divided  into  two  classes — the  p'ii«j  or  "even"  tone  constitut- 
ing one,  while  the  other  three  tones  are  considered  "  un- 
even." In  every  verse  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  syllables  are 
indifferent  with  respect  to  tone;  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth 
must  alternate,  so  that  the  order  is  either  "  even,"  "un- 
even," "  even ;"  or  "  uneven,"  "  even,"  "  uneven." 

The  weakest  side  of  Chinese  literature  is  the  scientific. 
It  has  a  tolerably  complete  system  of  arithmetic,  older  than 
the  Christian  era,  a  system  of  algebra  which  dates  from  the 
thirteenth  century,  but  no  theoretical  astronomy  worthy  of 
i  the  name,  except  what  is  borrowed  from  the  West.  For  tho 
regulation  of  the  calendar,  and  for  astrological  pun 
observations  of  a  simple  character  were  very  early  made, 
and  numerous  eclipses  recorded.  During  the  Ming  dynasty 
mathematical  knowledge  had  greatly  declined,  and  the  first 
Jesuit  missionaries  recommended  themselves  to  the  impe- 
rial favor  cbietly  by  their  acquirements  in  this  se: 
The  mathematical  works  since  published  are  mainly  based 
on  Knropcan  methods.  Medical  writers  arc  numerous,  and 
•d'  them  very  ancient,  but  the  science,  notwithstand- 
ing its  long  history,  has  made  little  progress.  The  chief 
work  on  nmtcria  mcdica  is  the  "  Pun-Ts'au,"  in  fifty-two 
books,  compile. 1  by  Li  Shi-chin  of  tho  Ming  dynasty.  He 
made  extracts  from  more  than  800  earlier  writers,  and  gives 
1>'.'2  mcdicalm  nis,  -el,rt,'d  and  original. 

ADDISON  VAN  NAKE,  Lib.  af  Yale  Cull. 


CHINESE  WHITE— CIIIPPEWA. 


Chinese  White,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  white 
oxide  of  zinc,  used  as  a  pigment  as  u  substitute  for  white 
lead.  It  is  uot  liable  to  be  changed  much  by  atmospheric 
action. 

Ching-IIai,  a  fortified  seaport-town  of  China,  in  the 
province  of  Che-Kiang,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Takia  Kiver, 
!l  miles  N.  E.  of  Niug-Po.  It  has  a  strong  citadel  on  a 
high  and  steep  rock,  and  is  3  miles  in  circumference.  The 
British  defeated  the  Chinese  here  in  Oct.,  1841. 

Ching-Kiang-Foo,  written  also  Tchang-Kiang, 
a  fortified  city  of  China,  province  of  Kiang-Soo,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Yang  Tse-Kiang,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Imperial  Canal,  and  about  42  miles  E.  of  Nanking. 
It  was  a  populous  and  important  commercial  city  before  it 
was  taken  by  the  Tac-Pings  in  1S59.  It  was  captured  by 
the  British  in  July,  1842.  Pop.  in  1868,  estimated  at 
150,0011. 

Chinglcpilt',  or  The  Jaghire,  a  maritime  district 
of  India,  in  the  province  of  Madras,  has  an  area  of  29'J.'i 
sijuare  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  tin;  E.  by  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  is  adjacent  to  Madras.  The  chief  river  is  the  Palaur. 
The  soil  is  poor.  Capital,  Chinglcput.  Pop.  in  1871, 
940,744. 

Chingleput  (anc.  Sixgalapttta),  a  town  of  India,  in 
the  above  district,  36  miles  S.  W.  of  Madras,  has  a  largo 
citadel  or  fort.  It  is  accessible  to  an  enemy  only  on  the  S., 
being  protected  on  the  other  side  by  a  large  tank. 

Chin-In'dia,  or  Farther  India,  a  name  given  by 
tho  celebrated  geographer,  Malte-Brun,  to  the  region  be- 
tween China  and  Ilindostan,  also  often  called  the  Penin- 
sula beyond  the  Ganges.  It  comprises  Siaui,  the  Burman 
empire,  Aiiam.  Laos,  Malacca,  etc. 

(  hi  'no,  a  township  of  San  Bernardino  co.,  Cal.  P.  308. 
<  liinon,  or  Chinnon,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  Indre-ct-Loire,  on  the  river  Vienne,  25  miles  S.  W.  of 
Tours.  It  has  remains  of  a  large  castle,  which  was  the 
residence  of  several  kings  of  England.  Here  Henry  II.  of 
England  died,  and  here  Rabelais  was  born.  Charles  VII. 
of  France  resided  hero  when  Joan  of  Arc  presented  herself 
to  him.  Pop.  6895. 

Chinook'  Indians,  a  collection  or  race  of  aborigines, 
consisting  of  several  tribes  or  bands,  formerly  inhabiting 
the  banks  of  the  Lower  Columbia  in  AVashington  Territory 
and  Oregon.  They  were  fish-eaters,  and  spoke  a  peculiar 
and  very  difficult  language ;  so  that  the  traders  and  trap- 
pers invented  the  "  Chinook  jargon,"  a  linffua  franca  de- 
signed to  facilitate  intercourse  with  them.  Vocabularies  of 
this  jargon  and  the  Chinook  language  were  prepared  by  the 
late  George  Gibbs  (18(13).  Relics  of  this  raeo  still  exist, 
the  Chinooks  proper,  Clatsops,  etc. 

Chin'quapin,  a  dwarf  species  of  chestnut  (Castnnea 

pumila)  of  the  Atlantic  U.  S.  from  Maryland  to  Texas, 

bearing  a  small  but  sweet  edible  nut. 

Chin'quepin,  a  twp.  of  Lexington  co.,  S.  C.  Pop.  253. 

Chintz,  a  highly-glazed  printed  muslin  or  calico,  with 

a  pattern  in  many  colors  on  a  white  or  light-colored  ground. 

It  is  chiefly  used  for  bed-hangings  or  curtains,  for  covering 

furniture,  and  other  purposes  where  gay  or  rich  color?  are 

desirable,  and  where  there  is  much  exposure  to  dust,  which 

does  not  adhere  to  its  surface. 

Chio'ggia  (anc.  Fossa  Clodia),  a  fortified  seaport-town 
of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Udine,  on  an  island  of  tho 
Adriatic,  14  miles  S.  of  Venice.  It  is  built  on  piles  like 
Venice,  and  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  stone 
bridge  of  forty-three  arches.  It  has  a  fine  main  street 
lined  with  porticoes,  a  cathedral,  several  high  schools,  a 
theatre,  and  a  harbor  protected  by  two  forts.  Here  arc 
shipbuilding-yards,  salt-works,  and  fisheries.  Pop.  in 
1871,  26,336. 

Chion'ides,  a  Greek  comic  poet  of  tho  old  comedy, 
who  began  to  exhibit,  according  to  Suidas.  in  B.  C.  Is';. 
Aristotle  states  that  he  was  much  later  than  Epicharmus, 
and  this  would  place  him  some  years  after  the  date  assigned 
above.  Though  not  the  first  in  time,  yet  from  the  more 
careful  and  artistic  preparation  of  his  pieces  he  was  re- 
garded as  the  leader  of  the  old  Attie  comedy.  The  titles 
of  three  plays  are  preserved,  and  the  fragments  arc  col- 
leoted  in  MJUHCU,  "  Fragm.  Vet.  Com.  <!r:i'c.,"  vol.  ii., 
PP-  5-'J-  HEXHV  DHISLER. 

Chi'on  of  Heraclea,  on  the  Pontus,  a  pupil  of  Plato, 
sought  to  free  his  native  city  by  slaying  the  tyrant  C'lear- 
rhiis  (B.C.  353).  He,  with  his  ai-nciati-s,  wns'sdain  by  the 
friends  of  Clcarchus,  and  the  city  fell  under  a  worse  ty- 
ranny than  before.  There  are  seventeen  letters  extaiit 
under  the  name  of  Chion,  which  are,  however,  the  produc- 
tion of  a  later  age.  They  have  been  edited  bv  C'uhn-us, 
Lcipsic,  1765,  and  by  Orclli  in  his  edition  of  Memnon, 
Lcipsic,  1816.  HKXHY  DHISLKH. 


Chipica'ni,  a  peak  of  the  Bolivian  Andes.  Height, 
19,740  feet. 

Chip'man  (DANIEL),  LL.D.,  born  in  Salisbury,  Conn., 
Nov.  15,  1705,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1788,  aud  soon 
became  distinguished  as  a  lawyer  and  an  author.  Ho 
was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Vermont  (1SJ5-17),  and 
was  prominent  in  the  politics  of  that  State.  He  published 
a  valuable  work  on  tho  "Law  of  Contracts"  (1822),  "Re- 
ports of  Cases  in  the  .Supreme  Court  of  Vermont"  (1824), 
and  other  works.  Died  April  23,  1850. 

Chipman  (NATHANIEL),  LL.D.,  an  American  soldier 
and  jurist,  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Salis- 
bury, Conn.,  Nov.  15,  1752,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1777. 
He  was  an  officer  of  tho  Revolutionary  army,  but  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1779.  He  was  chief-justice  of  Ver- 
mont for  several  years,  and  judge  of  the  U.  S.  district  court 
for  Vermont  (1791-93).  His  works  on  the  laws  of  Vermont 
are  highly  commended.  He  published  "  Principles  of 
Government"  (1793)  and  other  works.  Died  in  l.s;:;. 

Chipman  (WAUD),  LL.D.,  a  jurist  of  New  Brunswick, 
born  July  10,  1787,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1804.  Ho 
became  chief-justice  of  the  supremo  court  of  tho  province 
in  1834.  Died  Dee.  26,  1851. 

I  hip'munk,  a  popular  name  for  tho  Tamias  striatus, 


Chipmunk. 


or  striped  squirrel  of  the  U.  S.,  especially  common  in  tho 
North.  It  is  five  or  six  inches  long,  with  a  tail  of  four  aud 
a  half  inches. 

Chipo'la,  a  township  of  Henry  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  732. 


Toronto,  on  the  Erie  and  Niagara  branch  of  the  (jrcat 
Western  Railway.  It  has  manufactures  of  steam-engines, 
leather,  lumber,  and  stoves,  and  a  large  trade  in  grain  and 
lumber.  Pop.  1300. 

This  village  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of  an  important 
victory  of  a  portion  of  the  American  army  under  Mnj.- 
Gen.  Joseph  Brown,  over  a  superior  British  force  under 
Maj.-Gen.  Rial,  July  5,  1814.  A  re-invasion  of  Canada 
having  been  determined  upon.  Gen.  Brown  had,  according 
to  instructions,  assembled  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a  division  con- 
sisting of  two  brigades  of  regulars,  a  brigade  of  volunteers, 
and  a  few  Indians.  The  regulars  were  commanded  by 
Brig.-Gens.  Wiufield  Scott  anil  Ripley,  the  volunteers  and 
Indians  by  Gen.  P.  B.  Porter;  there  was  also  a  corps  of 
artillery  under  Major  Hindman  ;  in  all  about  3500.  In  ac- 
cordance with  orders  of  Gen.  lirown,  issued  on  the  2d  of 
July,  Scott's  brigade,  with  llindman's  artillery  corps, 
passed  the  Niagara  on  Sunday  morning,  the  3d,  landing 
about  a  mile  below,  while  Gen.  Ripley,  at  a  later  hour, 
landed  about  the  same  distance  above  Fort  Eric.  Gen.  Scott 
led,  and  the  British  commandant  being  completely  sur- 
prised, surrendered  with  scarcely  any  resistance  at  6  A.M. 
A  garrison  was  placed  in  the  fort,  and  Gen.  Scott  was  or- 
dered to  advance  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  with  his  brig- 
ade and  Towson's  artillery  towards  Chippewa.  The  enemy's 
outposts  were  soon  met  and  driven  in  j  a  charge  of  the 
Nineteenth  Dragoons  was  also  repelled  by  a  single  com- 
pany. The  enemy  being  found  strongly  posted  behind 
Chippewa  Bridge,  Gen.  Scott  took  up  a  well-selected  posi- 
tion for  the  night,  where  ho  was  joined  by  Gen.  Brown  anil 
the  main  body  of  his  army.  The  British  army  lay  behind 
Chippewa  Creek,  across  which  was  a  bridge;  the  Ameri- 
cans occupied  a  similar  position  at  Street's  Creek,  a  mile 
and  a  half  farther  up.  Between  those  two  creeks  is  a 
plain,  which  was  the  battle-ground,  behind  it  a  forest,  and 
in  front  the  Niagara.  Skirmishing  commenced  soon  after 
daybreak,  but  nothing  serious  occurred  until  about  4  p.  M., 
when  Gen.  Porter  was  ordered  to  advance  rapidly  under, 
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of  tho  adjoining  wood,  and  throw  himself  between 
the  l!rili.-h  skirmisncrs  and  their  main  body.  I'orter.  ad- 
\  ancing  as  ordered,  soon  tell  in  with  a  body  of  the  light 
troops  of  the  enemy,  which  he  routed,  and  was  pursuing 
when,  coming  out  of  the  wood,  he  found  himself  in  front 
of  the  whole  British  army  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle. 
Seott  wii->  now  ordered  to  orOM,  with  his  brigad' 
Towson's  artillery,  the  bridge  iu  his  front,  and  attack  the 
enemy's  left.  The,  order  was  promptly  executed  by  Seott, 
and  hi-  command  were  soon  closely  engaged  with  the 
enemy.  Porter's  command  had  given  way,  nor  could  be, 
though  displaying  great  gallantry,  slay  their  (light.  - 

brigade  1 ming  much  cxpo-ed  by  I  his  retreat,  a  portion  of 

Riple  was  ordered  to  fall  upon  the  enemy's  right 

and  rear ;  but  such  was  the  impetuosity  of  the  attack  o: 
and  his  gallant  troops  that  before  Ripley  became  engaged 
the  enemy's  line  was  broken,  and  driven   in   c 
their  intreiichmcnts  behind  the  creek,  destroy  ing  the  bridge 
behind  them.     The  credit  of  this  decisive  conflict   hetueen 
our  inexperienced  troops  and  a  superior  number  of  ve 
European  soldiers  is  mainly  duo  to  (Jen.  Seott,  who  by  his 
skill   and   gallantry    secured    this   important    victory,    (fen. 
Ilrown   not    being  present  till  the  battle  had  been  decided. 
Tho  number  actually  engaged  on  tho  American  side  was 
1900;  the  British  fofee  numbered  2100.     Our  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  u  as  ;;L'S  ;  the  I'.ritish  loss  was  reported  at  505. 

Chippewa  [native.  Ojilncni/  or  Ojibtiraa],  a  river  of 
Ui  oi-iii.  rUei  in  Ashland  county,  flows  nearly  south- 
we.-tuard  through  Chippewa  and  other  counties,  and  enters 
the  Mi--i--ippi  River  at  tho  foot  of  Lake  Pepin,  6  miles 
above  Wabashaw.  Entire  length,  about  220  miles.  It 
traverses  extensive  forests  of  pine. 

Chippewa,  a  county  of  Michigan,  which  forms  tho  E. 
extremity  of  the  upper  peninsula.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
b\  1.  ike  Superior,  and  on  the  E.  by  tho  river  St.  Mary.  It 
is  drained  by  tho  Tcqno>mcnon  River.  The  surface  is  un- 
even. Limestone  abounds  here.  Oats,  potatoes,  butter, 
and  maple-sugar  are  produced.  Capital,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
Pop.  KiS'.l. 

Chippewa,  a  county  in  the  W.  of  Minnesota.     Area, 

720  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Chippewa  River. 
The  -in T:iec  is  undulating;  tho  soil  is  fertile.  Wheat,  oat-. 
butler,  and  hay  are  staple  crops.  Capital.  Montevideo. 

Pop.  in',:. 

Chippewa,  a  largo  county  in  the  N.  W.  of  Wisconsin. 
It  is  intersected  by  tho  Chippewa  River,  and  also  drained 
by  the  Yellow  River  and  other  streams.  The  surface  is 
uneven,  and  mostly  covered  with  forests.  Large  quantities 
of  pino  hie  .ported  from  it.  Sandstone  occurs 

here  as  a  surface-rock.     The  soil  is  fertile.     Wheat,  oats, 
corn,  cattle,  bay,  and  butter  are 
produced.       Lumber  and   brick 
are      manufactured.        Capital, 
Chippcwa  Falls.     Pop.  8311. 

Chippewa,  a  township  of 

Isabella  eo.,  Mich.       I'op.  315. 

Chippewa,  a  township  cf 
Jleeosta  Co.,  Mich.  I'op.  140. 

Chippcwa,  a  township  of 
eo.,  Mi,,n.  Pop.  164. 

Chippewa,  a  township  of 
Pope  co.,  Minn.  Pop.  11G. 

Chippewa,  a  post -township 
of  Wayne  CO.,  0.  Pop.  -'."MO. 

Chippewa,  a  township  of 
Beaver  e  '.,  I'a.  I'op.  si 7. 

Chippcwa  Falls,  a  post- 
village,  capital  of  Chippewa  eo.. 
Wis.,  i,n  the  Chippewa  Kher, 
about  .-••<  miles  E.  of  St.  Paul. 
Minn.  It  has  water-power  and 
;v\  era!  mills,  and  a  I  fade  in  lum- 
ber. It  has  one  nationnl  bunk 
and  one  neu  -paper.  IVp.  L'oU7. 

Chippewa  Indians,  or 
Ojibways,  a  tribe  of  North 

American    aborigines    who  inhabit  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and    both  sides  of  the   basin  of  Lake  Superior. 
The\    were  constant  allies  of  the  French,  and  waged  a  long 
n'c  against  the  Sioux.     In   Is.-.'  they  ceded  their  lands 
to  (lie  go\  eminent  of  tlie  I".  S.    They  Inuc  several  widely 
separated  reservations  in  the  above  States  ami  in   Canada. 
re  broken  np  into  "  bands."     They  numbered  in   Ist'/.l 
I'.I.IHHI.    They  arc  of  tho  Algonkin  stock,  as  is  fhown 
by   their  langmiirc   und  customs.       Long-continued  efforts 
have  been  made  to  convert  them  to  Christianity  bv  I 
Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries,  without  marked  suc- 
cess. 


•  In  |. in  HI:  Bird,  or  Chipping  Sparrow.  I ,,mon 

little    North    American  bird  .   -  ./,'„,  lionap.          I- 

i-    between    I'n  e    and    -!\    ine|ie>    Ion-,   whitish    lilideit.. 
crown  chestnut,  back    .,,,,!  -id.--  a-hcn.  »  ilh   -treak-  of  w  lute 

and  hi..  -ng  consists  of  six  or  -.\en  ,• 

repealed. 

Chii|iiichi'i|iii  I'alm,  or  Tiassa'ba  (/,.  /,.,/,/,„,„ 

/'•'""•"'""•  <" I   Ihc   palm-  which    \ield   the  pi:. 

lor  making  coar.-e  brushes  and  brooms  I 

,  etc.  It  grows  on  ii,,.  i,,,,,ks  of  the  riren 
of  Venezuela  and  tin-   north  of  lirazil,  and  has  very  large, 
regularly  pinnate    leaves,   much  used  for  thatching. 
' 'iied    from  tho  marginal   pr- 
of the  leaf-stalks,  which    split   into  fine  fibres,  IKIIIL-  d..wn 
five  or  nix  feet,  and  entirely  conceal  the  sti  m.      h  has  long 
been  used  lor  cables  on  the  Amazon,  and  has  now  become 
uu  important  article  of  < llncrce. 

Chiqiiimu'la,  the  easternmost  department  of  Guate- 
mala. Central  America,  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
between  the  Bay  of  Honduras  on  the  \.  and  the  state  ,,l 
San  Salvador  on  the  S.  Area,  4000  square  miles.  Pop. 
80,000.  Capital,  Chiquimula  dc  la  Sierra,  with  6000  in- 
habitants. 

Chiri'qni,  tho  westernmost  province  of  Panama,  in 
Central  America.  Area,  500  square  miles.  Pop.  17,279. 
Capital.  l>a\id.  beautifully  situated,  with  HiL'.'i  inhabitants. 

Chiriqui,  Lagu'na  dc,orBahi'a  del  Almiran'- 

te,a  bay  of  Panama,  nei, rly  enclosed  by  a  jutting  headland 
and  islands  at  its  mouth.  The  W.  entrance,  Boca  del 
Dragon  ("Dragon's  .Mouth  "  i.  affords  passage  for  the  largest 
ships,  and  the  bay  within  is  a  secure  harbor.  Lat.  90°  X., 
Ion.  32°  30'  W.  From  ancient  tombs  in  this  region  much 
gold  has  been  of  late  obtained. 

Chiris'ophus,  a  Lacedaemonian  officer  who  joined 
Cyrus  the  Younger  in  his  expedition  against  Artaxerxes 
(B.  C.  401)  at  Issus,  with  700  heavy-armed  men.  He  first 
appeared  prominently  after  the  death  of  Clearchus,  when 
he  was,  at  the  suggestion  of  Xenophon,  appointed  to  lead 
the  van  of  the  retreating  Greeks.  Alter  reaching  Trape- 
zus,  Chirisophus  attempted  to  secure  vessels  for  the  Greeks, 
but  was  unsuccessful.  At  Sinope,  through  Xenophon's  re- 
fusal of  the  office,  he  was  chosen  commander  of  the  Greek 
forces,  bu*  six  or  seven  days  after,  while  at  Heraclca,  the 
army  was  broken  up  into  three  parts,  which  set  out  sepa- 
rately. Chirisophus  died  soon  after  at  Calpe. 

HKSKT  DRISLER. 

Chironec'tes  [Or.  x<<p, "  hand,"  and  >rijxa,  to  "  swim  "], 
a  genus  comprising  numerous  small  marine  fishes  of  tho 
family  Lophiidio,  remarkable  for  grotesque  forms.  The 
mouse-fish  (C/iirouectct  gibbut)  of  the  U.  8.  Atlantic  coast 


Cbironectcs  Hlstrio. 

is  a  familiar  example.     Tho  Cliironectti  Mitrio  of  the  Bra- 
zilian coast  is  larger.     (See  also  CHKIROSECTES.) 

Chisa'go,  a  county  of  Minnesota,  bordering  on 

cousin.  Are:i.  '_'n  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E. 
by  the  St.  Croix  Kiver,  and  contains  several  small  lakes. 
The  surface  is  uneven.  Cattle,  grain,  potatoes,  and  butter 
arc  largely  produced.  Lumber  i<  one  of  the  chief  kl 
of  export.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Lake  Superior  and 
ppi  R.  It.  Capital,  Chisago  City.  Pop.  l-';>- 

Chisaso  City,  a  post-village,  capital  i.f  Chi-ago  CO., 
Minn.,  on  a  small  lake  :'.j  miles  N.  by  E.  of  St.  Paul. 
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Chisago  Luke,  a  post-township  of  Chisago  co.,  Minn. 
It  contains  the  greater  part  of  C'hisagu  Lako  and  other 
smaller  lakes,  which  abound  in  fish.  1'op.  775. 

Chis'elhnrst,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Kent,  11  miles 
P.  E.  of  London.  Here  is  Camden  Place,  the  property  of 
Earl  Camden.  The  emperor  Napoleon  III.  fixed  his  res- 
idence at  Chiselhurst  early  in  1871,  after  he  was  released 
from  captivity  by  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  here,  Jan. 
9,  1873,  he  died. 

< 'his'wick,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, on  the  Thames.  It  contains  the  gardens  of  the  Lon- 
don Horticultural  Society.  In  Chiswick  House,  a  villa  be- 
longing to  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  both  Fox  and  Canning 
expired.  Hogarth  lies  buried  in  the  churchyard.  Pop.  8508. 

Chi'tin  [from  the  Gr.  x'T^"<  a  "  tunic  "  ],  in  chemistry, 
the  name  of  the  substance  which  forms  the  skeleton  of  all 
insects  and  crustaceans,  as  well  as  of  some  mollusks  and 
other  inferior  animals.  In  insects  it  constitutes  the  ex- 
ternal skeleton,  the  scales,  and  the  trachea:,  and  pene- 
trates into  the  most  remote  portions;  one  of  the  layers  of 
the  intestinal  canal  consists  of  chitin.  Wo  can  make  prep- 
arations of  these  parts  by  treating  insects  with  a  solution 
of  potash,  which  dissolves  all  but  the  chitin;  in  this  way 
we  can  microscopically  examine  the  most  delicate  parts. 
It  is  a  white,  amorphous  body,  which-usually  retains  the 
form  of  the  tissue  from  which  it  is  prepared.  Its  compo- 
sition is  represented  by  the  formula  CgllisNOe.  The  best 
method  of  obtaining  chitin  is  by  successively  boiling  the 
elytra  of  the  cockchafer  with  water,  alcohol,  ether,  acetic 
acid,  and  alkalies.  Treated  with  hot  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
it  is  converted  into  glucose  and  lactamlde. 

Chi'ton,  a  genus  regarded  as  the  type  of  the  family 
Chitonidac,  gasteropodous 
mollusks,  near  kindred  of 
the  limpets.  The  shell  is 
composed  of  eight  trans- 
verse calcareous  pieces, 
overlapping  each  other, 
and  strongly  attached  to 
the  mantle,  which  is  leath- 
ery and  fibrous.  They 
have  the  power  of  rolling 
themselves  up  into  a  bull. 
The  oval  foot  extends  the 
whole  length.  More  than 
200  species  are  known ; 
they  occur  in  all  climates, 
most  abundantly  on  rocks 
at  low  water,  but  some  of 
them  at  great  depths. 
All  the  species  found  on 
American  coasts  are  small, 
but  some  others  grow  to 
three  or  four  inches  in  length. 

Chitore,  a  town  and  fortress  of  India,  in  the  province 
of  Kajpootana,  64  miles  E.  N.  E.  from  Odeypoor.  The 
fortress  consists  of  a  rock  smoothly  scarped  to  a  height  of 
from  80  to  190  feet  by  nature,  surmounted  by  a  rude  bas- 
tioned  wall  12  miles  in  its  entire  circuit.  The  enclosure  is 
narrow  and  irregular,  and  contains  temples  and  palaces. 

Chit'tagong,  a  district  of  British  India,  on  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  of  which  it  is  the 
S.  E.  extremity.  Area,  about  2SOO  square  miles.  A  great 
part  of  the  country  is  mountainous  and  covered  with  for- 
ests. The  soil  is  fertile,  but  little  cultivated.  Towns  are 
only  found  on  the  sea-coast.  The  population  is  more  than 
half  Mohammedan.  Pop.  790,000. 

Chitteldroog'  (anc.  Si'tnla  flurga,  "tho  spotted 
castle"),  a  town  and  fortress  of  Hiudostan,  in  Mysore,  128 
miles  X.  N.  W.  of  Scringapatam.  Hero  is  a  rock-fortress 
which  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  remarkable  iu  India. 
It  is  occupied  by  a  British  garrison. 

Chittenan'go,  a  post-village  of  Sullivan  tuwnship, 
Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  has  a  tannery,  a  national  bank,  a  wool- 
len mill,  a  weekly  paper,  and  three  churches.  Pop.  1)08. 

Chittenango  Springs,  orWhitc  Sulphur  Springs, 

in  Sullivan  township,  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  is  a  saline  and 
sulphur  spring,  with  accommodations  for  receiving  visitors, 
and  is  highly  recommended  for  many  cases  of  disease. 

Chit'tenden,  a  county  in  the  N.  W.  of  Vermont. 
Area,  516  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Lake 
champlain,  and  is  drained  by  the  Lamoille  and  Winooski 
rivers.  The  surface  is  partly  mountainous;  tho  soil  is 
generally  fertile.  Butter,  cheese,  cattle,  potatoes,  corn, 
and  oats  are  extensively  produced.  The  manufacturing  in- 
terests are  important  and  various;  those  of  lumber  and 
furniture  being  tho  most  extensive.  It  is  intersected  by 


Chiton  Chilensis. 


tlic    Vermont  Central  K.  K.     Capital,  Burlington.     Pop. 
36,480. 

G'hittcmlen,  a  post-township  of  Rutland  co.,  Vt.  It 
has  manufactures  of  lumber,  etc.  Pop.  802. 

Chittenden  (MARTIN),  a  son  of  tho  following,  born  in 
Salisbury,  Conn.,  Mar.  12,  1709,  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
in  1789.  lie  was  for  several  years  a  judge  in  the  courts  of 
Vermont,  a  member  of  Congress  from  that  State  (1803-13), 
and  governor  (1813-15).  Died  Sept.  5,  1841. 

Chittenden  (THOMAS),  an  American  statesman,  born 
at  East  Guili'ord,  Conn.,  Jan.  0,  1730.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  of  which  he  was  chosen 
first  governor  in  1778.  He  was  several  times  re-elected. 
Died  Aug.  24,  17H7. 

Chit'tenden's  Falls,  a  village  of  Stockport  township, 
Columbia  CO.,  N.  Y.,  has  manufactures  of  paper. 

Chit'ty  (JOSEPH),  an  English  writer  on  law,  was  horn 
in  1776,  and  called  to  the  bar  in  1S16.  He  published,  be- 
sides other  legal  works,  "  Pleadings  and  Parties  to  Ac- 
tions" (1808),  a  "Practical  Treatise  on  the  Criminal 
Law"  (1818),  a  "Treatise  on  Medical  Jurisprudence" 
(is:;t),  and  -'General  Practice  of  the  Law  in  all  its  De- 
partments" (3d  ed.,  1837-42),  which  are  highly  com- 
mended. Died  in  1841. 

Chiu'sa-Sclafa'ni,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province 
of  Palermo,  30  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Palermo,  was  founded 
about  1320.  Agates  arc  found  near  it.  Pop.  6592. 

Chiv'alry  [Fr.  chevalrie,  from  cliernl  (Lat.  eaballui), 
a  "horse"],  a  term  applied  to  tho  system  or  dignity  of 
knighthood,  but  originally  denoting  a  body  or  assembly  of 
knights  or  horsemen.  The  word  has,  in  fact,  the  same 
etymology  as  caralry,  and  in  the  Italian  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages the  same  term  is  used  for  both.  Chivalry  may  be 
more  fully  defined  as  a  peculiar  institution  originating  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  including  with  the  rank  and  dignity 
of  knighthood  all  those  customs,  manners,  and  sentiments 
which  were  deemed  appropriate  to  a  noble  and  accom- 
plished knight.  Its  origin  is  to  be  traced  to  the  peculiar 
customs  and  sentiments  of  the  Teutonic  nations  (in  no- 
thing, perhaps,  more  remarkable  than  for  the  respect 
which  they  evinced  for  tho  female  sex),  modified  to  some 
extent  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  It  is  undoubtedly 
closely  connected  with  the  feudal  system.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  while  feudality  presents  the  political  side  of 
society  in  tho  Middle  Ages,  chivalry  exhibits  its  moral  and 
social  side.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  follies  and  abuses 
which  too  often  accompanied  it,  the  institution  of  chivalry 
undoubtedly  had  its  origin  in  a  generous  feeling,  which 
prompted  humane  and  brave  men  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  defenceless.  For  this  purpose  courage  was 
indispensable ;  and  as  women  in  that  rude  and  semi-bar- 
barous age  especially  needed  protection,  chastity  anil  a 
respect  for  the  sex  bordering  on  adoration  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  among  the  cardinal  virtues  of  a  true  knight.  Te 
these  higher  qualities  were  necessarily  added  others  of  a 
different  character,  growing  out  of  the  feudal  system,  and 
especially  the  relation  between  the  vassal  and  his  lord.  If 
the  conduct  of  those  educated  and  trained  under  the  in- 
fluence of  chivalry  too  often  presented  a  glaring  contrast 
with  the  ideal  purity  of  its  social  and  moral  code,  it  does 
not  prove  that  chivalry  had  not  a  pure  and  noble  origin ; 
it  only  proves  how  much  easier  it  is  to  commend  and  ad- 
mire virtue  than  to  practise  it.  The  history  of  mankind 
shows  but  too  clearly  how  seldom  the  precepts  of  a  high 
and  noble  philosophy  or  the  principles  of  a  pure  religion 
are  exhibited  in  the  lives  and  conduct  of  its  votaries.  Yet 
in  the  case  of  -chivahy,  as  in  that  of  Christianity,  the  in- 
fluence of  its  teachings  has  surely,  though  very  slowly,  it 
must  be  confessed,  ellected  an  important  change  in  the 
sentiments  and  practices  of  society  in  many  respects. 

J.  THOMAS. 

Chives,  or  Cives  (AlHum  Sduatopnutm),  a  plant  of 
the  same  genus  with  the  onion,  a  perennial,  six  inches  to 
line  foot  in  height,  with  very  small,  flat,  clustered  bulbs. 
The  leaves  arc  tubular  and  radical ;  the  flower-stem  is  ter- 
minated by  a  cluster  of  bluish-red  flowers.  This  plant 
grows  wild  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Western  North  America. 
Chives  are  sometimes  cultivated  in  kitchen-gardens,  and 
are  used  for  flavoring  soups  and  dishes.  Their  properties 
aro  very  similar  to  those  of  the  onion.  The  part  used  is 
the  young  leaves.  There  are  several  varieties. 

Chizerots  and  Burins,  races  in  France  who  are  des- 
pised, living  in  the  arrondissemcnt  of  Bourg-en-Bresse,  in 
tho  department  of  Ain.  They  arc  believed  to  be  descended 
from  the  Saracens.  Although  industrious  and  prosperous, 
they,  like  the  Cagots,  are  held  in  tho  utmost  detestation  by 
their  neighbors.  They  are  looked  upon  as  covetous  and 
malicious ;  they  marry  among  themselves.  From  time  im- 
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memorial    they  have   been    field- laborers,   cati 

hlllchcr-.    It*,         .MllllV     of   them    HI    MTV    L' I    looking.       Till' 

young  women  are  handsome,  with  large  black  e\  es.    Many 

ill'  1 hc.-o  peojde  are   Well    to-do  bushier    lllrl).     I  SIT   Mil  in  I  , 
••  Ilistoire  dcs    l!:i,-i-i  .Maildites,"  2  VolB.,  1SI7.J 

Clilail'iii  (KiiNST  I-'I.OUKNS  FuiKimii  n),  born  at  Witten- 
berg,   iHTiiiany,    Nov.  i-i'.    ir.it>,    was   the  founder  of  the 

science  of  ;i ''oil  v;  ic.-.  I  I  c  dc\  of rd  milch  time  to  the  perfect- 
ing of  the  theory  of  eouml,  and  published,  besides  other 
works,  "Discoveries  mi  tin-  Theory  of  Sound"  (17S7),  a 
••  I.  MI  i-r  mi  \coii-h<^  "  (  I  st>;>),  and  a  "  Treatise  on  Fiery 
Meteors"  (ISl'.l).  I)i,.,l  April  :i,  1827. 
Chlamyclosau'rus  [from  the  (!r.  yAa^ut  (gen. 


t  hlalitydosaurus. 

8<« ),  a,  "  cloak  "  or  "  mantle,"  and  aavfot,  a  "  lizard  "],  often 
called  the  "frilled  li/.ard,"  a  singular  genus  of  reptiles, 
bearing  on  it*  neck  a  largo  plaited  frill,  of  which  the  best 
known  the  Chtamydomunu  A7/i</iV,  a  native  of 

Australia.  The  emend  color  of  the  chlamydosaurus  is 
yellow-brown  mottled  with  black,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
tho  tongue  :unl  tho  inside  of  the  mouth  are  also  yellow. 
The  frill  forming  so  conspicuous  an  ornament  to  this  crea- 
ture is  covered  with  scales  and  toothed  on  tho  edge.  During 
Ihc  curly  stage  of  the  animal's  life  this  appendage  does  not 
reach  even  the  liase  of  tho  fore  legs,  but  when  the  animal 
has  attained  maturity  it  extends  considerably  beyond  them. 
The  chlamydosaurus  is  very  courageous,  and  when  pro- 
voked it  erects  the  frill,  and  by  showing  its  teeth  presents 
a  formidable  aspect.  When  at  rest  its  frill  lies  oack  in 
plaits  upon  the  body.  This  lizard  measures  at  full  growth 
nearly  a  yard  in  total  length. 
Chlamydoph'orus  [from  tho  Or.  \>Mnvt,  a  " cloak, ' 
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Chlamydophorus. 

and  <t>ipu>,  to  "carry"],  a  small  edentate  quadruped  of  Chili 
and  tho  Argentine  Republic,  nearly  related  to  the  arma- 
dillo, but  resembling  the  common  mole  in  size  and  habits. 
It  is  remarkable  for  being  covered  with  a  shell  of  square 
plutes  on  the  head.  neck,  and  lia-k.  with  another  similar 
shell  on  tho  posterior  extremity.  Its  imcni:il  skeleton  rc- 
s.Miihles  in  several  respceis  that  of  birds.  Its  tail  is  curried 
under  its  belly.  There  is  but  one  known  species,  the 
nydopkonu  tnin<-(it/<*,  culled  piehiciago  bv  the  Dath  ••>. 

Chla'mys  [(Jr.  \AOMVJ].  a  woollen  outer  garment  of  the 
(irccks,  differing  from  tho  usual  amictu*  of  the  men.  the 
indriov,  in  being  finer.  gayer  in  color,  anil  oldong  instead 
of  si(u:ire.  It  was  fastened  round  the  in-ck  by  a  I, much 
I  fibula),  and  hung  down  the  back  to  the  calf,  or  over  the 
left  shoulder,  covering  the  left  arm. 

Chlo'ral,  a  name  composed  of  the  first  syllable  of  chlo- 
rine and  the  first  syllable  of  nlmlu'l.  designating  a  liquid 
composed  of  chlorine,  carlion.  hydrogen,  and  nxygcn,  ob- 
tained  by  tho  action  of  chlorine  on  absolute  alcohol.  Its 
formula  is  CjHOjCls.  When  kept  for  a  time  it  becomes 
solid,  but  is  not  changed  in  composition,  and  may  be  re- 


stored to  its  original  form  by  beat.  With  water  it  form«  a 
solid  hydrate  known  as  chloral  hydrate  or  hydrate  of  chlo- 
ral. This  article  i-  now  much  used  in  im  hyp- 
notic. It  enters  the  gfa  'inl  is,  by  the  « li 

contained    in    Ihc    blood in. Tied     into    '  I    and 

chloroform.      'Ihc    chloroform    donhtlc.-s    i-    iln-    principal 
source  of  tho  hypnotic  effect  of  the  medicine.     Tli 
is  from  twenty  to  forty  grains  to  an  adult.     .Much  larger 
doses   have    been    given    with    no   bad   results,  but   widl- 

ailthentiealed  fatal  cases    of  chloral  poisoning    indicate  tile 

necessity  of  caution  in  it»  use.  The  sleep  pioduocd  by 
chloral  is  wonderfully  sweet  and  refreshing  to  most  pa- 
tients. Chloral  sometimes  increases  hysterical  symptoms, 
and  unless  well  diluted  is  irritant  to  the  -tomach.  li  is 
peculiarly  valuable  in  tetanus,  (iiven  in  large  doses, 
chloral  powerfully  diminishes  reflex  action,  and  in  a  phys- 
iological antidote  in  poisoning  by  strychnia. 

Chloranthn'ccte  [from  t'hlitranttiu*,  one  of  the  gen- 
era], a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants  nearly  allied  to 
[upper.  They  ore  herbaceous  and  half-shrubby,  have 
jointed  stems,  opposite,  simple  leaves,  with  minute  stip- 
ules between  them.  The  flower  has  no  calyx  or  corolla ; 
the  fruit  is  a  drupe  or  1-sceded  berry.  The  order  com- 
prises but  few  known  species,  some  of  which  are  natives 
of  China  and  Japan,  and  some  are  tropical.  They  arc 
generally  aromatic,  and  have  important  stimulating  prop- 
erties. The  ('lilnriiniliun  iiffir-innlii  is  prized  in  Java  as  a 
remedy  for  fever.  Tho  leaves  and  berries  of  the  l'lil',rnu- 
thu»  inrcin*]iicuut  are  used  by  the  Chinese  to  impart  a  pecu- 
liar flavor  to  tea. 

Chlo'ratc,  a  compound  formed  by  tho  nnion  of  chloric 
acid  with  a  siilifiahle  base.  The  best  known  of  these  salts 
is  chlorate  of  potash,  which,  mixed  with  combustibles,  such 
as  sulphur  and  charcoal,  forms  highly  explosive  compounds 
which  ignite  by  a  blow  or  friction.  It  is  also  a  useful  med- 
icine. 

Chlorhydric  Acid.  See  HYDROCHLORIC  ACID,  by 
HENRY  WURTZ,  A.  M. 

Chlo'ric  Ac'id  (CI05,  or,  in  tho  new  notation,  ClOs),  a 
compound  of  one  atom  of  chlorine  with  five  (or  three)  atoms 
of  oxygen.  Itocciir-  in  combination  with  potash  as  the  white 
crystalline  salt  called  chlorate  of  potash.  (See  CHLORATE.) 
This  acid  has  not  been  obtained  in  its  anhydrous  state,  but 
combined  with  water  it  is  a  syrupy  liquid,  setting  fire  to 
dry  organic  substances  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 

Chlo'ride  [Fr.  eAfor«re],  a  binary  compound  of  chlorine 
with  some  other  substance.  Common  salt  is  a  chloride  it 
sodium,  and  calomel  is  a  chloride  of  mercury.  When  chlo- 
rine unites  in  two  different  proportions  with  the  same  base, 
the  terms  protochloride  and  bichloride  are  applied  to  such 
compounds. 

Chlo'rine  [from  the  Gr.  x*<->p°c>  "pale  green"],  a  non- 
metallic  gaseous  chemical  element,  discovered  by  Scheele 
in  1774,  and  named  by  him  "  dcphlogisticatcd  marine  air." 
Soon  after,  from  a  mistaken  view  of  its  nature,  it  received 
the  name  of  "oxymuriatio  acid."  In  1810,  Davy  proved 
it  to  be  an  elementary  body,  and  gave  it  the  name  which  it 
now  bears.  It  occurs  very  largely  as  the  chloride  of  so- 
dium, common  salt,  in  the  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral 
kingdoms.  In  ordinary  conditions  it  is  a  gas  which  may 
be  easily  obtained  by  moistening  bleaching-powdcr  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  yellowish-green  gas  with  a 
suffocating  odor,  is  not  combustible,  and  is  a  feeble  sup- 
porter of  ordinary  combustion.  A  lighted  candle  placed  in 
it  burns  with  a  smoky  flame,  the  hydrogen  of  the  oil  alone 
burning.  Antimony,  copper,  and  arsenic,  in  fine  division 
or  in  thin  leaves,  at  once  become  red  hot  and  burn  when 
introduced  into  chlorine.  Paper  soaked  in  turpentine  like- 
wise bursts  into  flame.  Chlorine  is  a  perissad  (a  monad), 
having  the  symbol  Cl,  and  the  equivalent  35.5.  It  is  very 
hea\y,  its  specific  gravity  being  2470  (air=  1000).  Two 
volumes  of  chlorine  in  one  of  water  yield  a  solution  resem- 
bling the  gas  in  color,  odor,  and  other  properties.  Chlorine 
is  a  bleacher  of  cotton  and  linen,  and  a  powerful  disinfect- 
ant. It  can  be  condensed  by  pressure  and  cold  into  a  n 
parent  greenish-yellow  limpid  liquid,  with  a  specific  gnu  ity 
of  l:;:;u.  \\\,  scsses  bleaching  properties  and  a 

powerful  odor.    Chlorine  in  very  minute  quantity  pn 
a  sensation  of  warmth  in  the  respiratory  passages,  ine; 
ing  the  expectoration:  in  large  quantities  it  cm  • 
of  the  glottis,  violent  cough,  and  a  feeling  of  suffocation. 
Its  inhalation  is  liable  to  1"   billowed  by  dangerous  disease 
of  the  air-passages.    The  antidote-  to  the  effects  of  chlorine 
in  the  lungs  arc  the  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  water,  alco- 
hol, ether,  or  chloroform.     Chlorine  unites  with  many  fub- 
stances  to  form  a  class  of  compounds  known  as  chlorides. 

Chlo'rite  [from  the  Or.  \AiuprW.  "green  "],  nn  abundant 
green  mineral  composed  of  silica.  nlmnit>  .  and 

protoxide  of   iron  in  variable  proportions.     It  is  rather 
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soft,  and  is  easily  broken.  It  rarely  occurs  crystallized  in 
hexagonal  crystals,  and  sometimes  foliated  like  talc,  from 
whicii  it  is  readily  distinguished  by  yielding  water  in  a 
closed  tube. 

Chlorite  Schist,  or  Chlorite  Slate,  a  green  slaty 
rock  in  which  chlorite  is  abundant  in  foliated  plates,  usu- 
ally blended  with  minute  grains  of  quartz,  and  sometimes 
with  felspar  and  mica.  It  is  one  of  the  metamorphic  rocks, 
and  is  often  found  graduating  into  mica  schist  or  clay- 
slate. 

Chlorocarbon'ic  A'cid  (COClj),  a  compound  formed 
by  exposing  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  carbonous  oxide  to 
the  action  of  light.  It  is  also  called  phosgene  gas  and  car- 
bonyl  chloride. 

Chlo'roform  [a  term  derived  from  the  first  syllable 
of  chlorine  and  the  first  syllable  of  formyl],  (CHC13),  was 
long  known  to  chemists  before  it  was  discovered  to  have 
valuable  properties :  but  the  power  which  it  possesses 
of  producing  amivthcaia  has  led  to  the  preparation  of 
chloroform  on  an  extensive  scale.  It  is  also  a  useful  chem- 
ical reagent.  To  four  parts  of  bleaching-powder  sufficient 
water  is  added  to  make  a  thin  paste,  to  this  is  added  one 
part  of  spirits  of  wine;  the  whole  is  introduced  into  a  re- 
tort, which  must  not  be  more  than  half  tilled.  Heat  being 
applied,  chloroform,  water,  and  a  little  alcohol  distil  over. 
As  the  chloroform  is  heavier  than  water,  two  layers  of 
liquid  are  obtained,  the  upper  water  and  alcohol,  and  the 
lower  chloroform.  The  upper  liquid  is  poured  off,  the 
chloroform  agitated  with  fused  carbonate  of  potash,  sulph- 
uric acid,  and  alcohol,  which  abstract  the  remaining  traces 
of  water,  and  on  subsequent  redistillation  the  chloroform 
is  obtained  pure.  It  may  be  prepared  by  several  other 
methods. 

It  is  a  remarkably  limpid,  volatile,  mobile,  colorless 
liquid,  which  has  a  characteristic  odor  and  an  agreeable 
sweetish  taste.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.48,  that  of 
water  being  1,  and  boils  at  142°  F.  It  has  been  regarded  as 
a  terchloride  of  formyl,  and  also  as  a  chloride  of  mcthcnyl. 
It  is  analogous  to  bromoform,  iodoform,  and  nitroform.  It 
is  not  inflammable  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  when  thrown 
on  hot  coals  it  burns  with  a  green  flame,  evolving  much 
smoke.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  readily  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  It  dissolves  camphor,  amber,  resins,  wax,  caout- 
chouc, iodine,  and  bromine,  as  well  as  many  alkaloids.  The 
employment  of  chloroform  as  an  anaesthetic  has  already 
been'  considered  under  A.V.ESTHESIA  ;  but  it  may  be  here 
observed  that  numerous  cases  of  death  from  its  use  have 
occurred,  even  when  administered  by  skilful  physicians. 
It  is  sometimes  administered  by  the  stomach  as  an  anodyne ; 
and  when  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body  is  a  powerful 
blistering  agent,  very  useful  as  a  derivative. 

Chlo'rophane  [from  the  Gr.  xAupdt,  "green,"  and 
4>cuVo/iai,  to  •'  appear  "],  a  name  given  to  those  varieties  of 
fluor  spar  which  when  heated  shine  with  a  beautiful  eme- 
rald-green, phosphorescent  light. 

Chlo'rophyl  [from  the  Gr.  ^Xiopos,  "green,"  and  ^uAAov, 
a  "leaf"],  the  green  coloring-matter  of  the  leaves  of  plants.  | 
It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  some- 
what similar  to  wax.  Light  is  indispensable  to  its  forma- 
tion, and  hence  arises  the  phenomenon  of  blanching  which 
occurs  when  plants  are  deprived  of  light.  It  is  also  called 
endochrome,  especially  in  the  lowest  orders  of  plants. 

Chloro'sis  [from  the  Gr.  x*»ifw,  "pale  green"],  a 
disease  almost  peculiar  to  young  women  and  girls,  and 
usually  associated  with  other  troubles  peculiar  to  that  time 
of  life.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  greenish-yellow  tint  of 
the  skin  which  some  patients  exhibit.  There  is  also  great 

;allor  and  debility,  often  disturbance  of  the  heart's  action, 
reathlessness,  and  a  variously  perverted  a,nd  capricious 
appetite.  The  disease  is  characterized  by  a  deficiency  of 
the  cell-elements  of  the  blood.  Most  cases  are  readily 
curable  by  the  use  of  exercise,  good  air,  proper  food  and 
clothing,  and,  above  all,  by  the  administration  of  iron, 
which  is  almost  a  specific  in  this  dis^ 

Chlorosis  is  also  the  name  of  the  "  yellows,"  a  disease 
whi  -h  Attacks  plants  and  trees,  especially  the  peach  tree. 
A  deficiency  of  chlorophyl  causes  a  blanched  and  yellow 
appearance.  Damp  soil,  wet  weather,  and  insufficient  cul- 
tu.v  an  1  manuring  arc  assigned  as  causes,  but  widespread 
climatic  influences  of  a  character  which  is  little  under- 
stood appear  t"  be  the  principal  cause  of  this  destructive 
malady.  Xu  treatment  except  underground  drainage  and 
good  culture  promises  any  benefit. 

Chlorox'ylon  [from  the  <!r.  xxoipot,  "green,"  and  {V"AOI>, 
"wood"],  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Cedrclacea-,  its 
fruit  having  only  three  cells  and  splitting  into  three  parts. 
('/ilnrii.ri/lim  fiirielenia  is  the  satin-wood  of  India,  a  tree 
which  grows  about  sixty  feet  high.  The  satin-wood  is  ex- 
ported, and  is  used  by  cabinet-makers  and  brushmakcrs. 
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Choate  (Rrrrs),  LL.D.,  one  of  the  most  eminent  ad- 
vocates anil  orators  that  America  lias  produced,  was  born 
in  Essex,  Mass.,  the  1st  of  Oct.,  171)!).  Both  his  parents 
were  distinguished  for  quickness  of  intellect,  as  well  as 
wi-iirlit  of  character.  He  entered  Dartmouth  in  1815.  After 
taking  bis  degrees,  he  remained  in  the  college  as  tutor  for 
one  year.  He  commenced  the  study  of  law  at  Cambridge, 
and  subsequently  studied  under  the  distinguished  orator 
and  lawyer,  .Mr.  Wirt,  then  U.  S.  attorney-general  at  Wash- 
ington. "  He  began  the  practice  of  law  in  his  native  State 
at  Danvers,  whence  he  removed  to  Salem  and  afterwards 
to  Boston.  While  at  Salem  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
(1832),  and  later  (1841 )  he  was  chosen  Senator  as  successor 
to  Mr.  Webster,  who  had  been  appointed  secretary  of  state 
under  President  Harrison.  Alter  Webster's  death  Mr. 
Choate  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Massachusetts 
bar.  and  was  regarded  by  the  younger  members  of  the  pro- 
fession with  a  love  equal  to  their  reverence.  His  health 
having  failed,  in  1858  he  retired  from  business,  and  a  sea- 
voyage  having  been  recommended  by  his  physicians,  he 
embarked  for  Europe  in  lUi'.l,  but  he  was  unable  to  proceed 
farther  than  Halifax,  where  he  died  on  the  Kith  of  July. 

As  anoratorMr.  Choate's  powers  were  of  the  rarest  order. 
He  was  not  merely  eloquent  when  he  spoke  on  themes  that 
were  calculated  of  themselves  to  touch  the  feelings  or  stir 
the  passions  of  his  audience,  but  his  genius  enabled  him  to 
interest  and  fascinate  his  hearers  even  while  discussing 
the  driest  and  most  unpromising  subjects.  Mr.  Choatc's 
superior  foresight  made  him  dread  more  than  many  others 
the  dangers  that  threatened  his  country.  And  it  may  be 
that  his  anxiety  to  conciliate  the  South,  whence  the  prin- 
cipal danger  was  to  be  apprehended,  was  carried  too  far; 
his  conduct  in  this  respect  certainly  gave  serious  offence  to 
many  who  were  jealous  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the 
North.  But  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  had  he 
lived  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  would  have 
been  found  no  less  true  to  his  country  than  many  others 
who,  after  having  long  earnestly. advocated  in  vain  a  pol- 
icy of  conciliation  towards  the  South,  proved  themselves 
among  the  most  determined  and  most  devoted  supporters 
of  the  Union.  (See  "  Works  of  Rufus  Choate,  with  a 
Memoir  of  his  Life,"  by  S.  G.  BROWN,  1862.) 

Choate  (KvFi-s),  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  in  1834,  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1855,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1861.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
recent  civil  war  he  entered  the  service  as  lieutenant  of  Mas- 
sachusetts volunteers,  participating  in  the  battles  of  Win- 
chester, Cedar  Mountain,  Antietam.  etc.,  and  was  promoted 
to  be  captain  for  good  conduct.  Resigned  in  1802  on  ac- 
count of  failing  health.  Died  Jan.  15,  1866. 

Cho'card,  or  Choqnard  (l'yrrTiocorax),&  bird  of  the 
family  Corvidre,  differing  from  the  chough  in  having  a  short- 
er bill,  but  resembling  it  in  its  habits.  The  only  European 
species  is  the  alpine  choeard,  called  alpine  chough  and  al- 
pine crow.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  jackdaw,  of  brilliant 
black,  with  yellowish  bill  and  red  feet. 

Choc'olate  [Fr.  chocolnt ;  from  the  Mexican  name 
rlitii-nliitl  (from  choco,  "cacao,"  and  lull,  "water")],  a 
dried  paste  made  from  the  seeds  of  Tlmilmmn  <•<«•«.<,  mix- 
ed with  sugar  and  spices,  as  cinnamon,  cloves,  cardamom, 
vanilla,  etc.  The  paste  is  poured  into  moulds  to  cool  and 
harden.  Chocolate,  when  used  as  a  beverage,  is  dissolved 
in  hot  water  or  milk.  Sometimes  the  yolk  of  an  egg  is  add- 
ed, and  sometimes  it  is  dissolved  in  soup  or  wine.  It  is  also 
employed  in  making  certain  liqueurs,  and  is  extensively 
employed  in  confectionery.  In  a  pure  state  it  is  very 
nourishing.  Good  chocolate  is  smooth,  firm,  soluble,  aro- 
matic, not  viscid  after  having  been  boiled  and  cooled,  but 
oily  on  the  surface,  and  leaves  no  sediment.  Chocolate  is 
often  adulterated  with  rice-meal,  oatmeal,  flour,  potato- 
starch,  roasted  hazel-nuts,  or  almonds.  The  Mexicans,  from 
time  immemorial,  were  accustomed  to  prepare  a  beverage 
from  roasted  cacao,  mixed  with  maize-meal  and  spices. 

Choc'olay,  a  township  of  Marquette  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
2oO. 

Cho'conut,  a  post-township  of  Susquchanna  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  <J39. 

Chocowin'ity,  a  township  of  Beaufort  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
16.30. 

Choc'taw,  a  county  of  Alabama,  bordering  on  Missis- 
sippi. Area,  800  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E. 
by  the  Tomblgbee  River.  The  surface  is  hilly  or  undulating; 
the  soil  is  fertile.  Cotton,  corn,  wool,  and  some  tobacco  are 
raised.  Capital.  Butler.  Pop.  12,676. 

Choctaw,  a  county  in  N.  Central  Mississippi.  Area, 
900  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Big  Black  River, 
which  rises  in  it.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is 
fertile.  Cotton,  corn,  and  wool  are  produced.  Capital, 
Greensborough.  Pop.  16,988. 
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Choctaw,  a  township  of  Arkansas  co.,  Ark.    Pop.  860. 
Choctaw  CorntT,  a  post  township  of  Clarke  co.,  Ala. 
Pop.  891. 

Clioftaw  Iiidiunw,  a  tribe  which  formerly  inhabited 
llic  8t»t«  "t  Mississippi,  "li  both  -id,  -  c,r  tin-  Y:i/.on  I: 

arc  now   settled   in   tin-   Indian   Territory,  on  tin-  S. 
if  the   LrkuMi  Slnt.    They  cultivate  the  soil,  arc 

partially    ci\ili/.cd.    and    arc'    g>scrncd     by    written     laws. 

Thcv.  .,,'•(.  poiitiealu  connected  »ii'i  the  Chlokuaws,  wfco 

live  ne»I  tb~«m,Uld  are  represented  in  the  same  general 
council.  Their  number,  exclusive  nf  tin;  ChicKa-av,  -,  was 
in  184  I  at  1L'. . 'l"i  -on!-,  and  they  had  sixty  nine 

public  schools,  with  1*17  pupils. 

O'hodowie'cki,  a  distinguished  Herman  engraver  and 
painter,  born  Oct.  Ill,  !7-'o,  who  lived  in  Merlin,  and  en- 
graved as  Miiinv  ns  :10HO  plates,  most  ot'  them  small,  in  a 
manner  original  ami  graceful.  Pied  Feb.  7,  ISO!.  Wil- 
hclm  Kngelmann  has  published  a  catalogue  of  his  works 
LcipliB,  I".'i7  ;  sup.  I860). 

Cherr'ilus  [dr.  XoipiAot],  nn  Athenian  tragic  poet  who 

flourished  about  .ill"  I!.  C.  He  v\a-  a  r  -mpi  r  i  Mr  of  .K-ehy- 
1ns  in  a  tragic  contest,  anil  gained  pri/.esfor  thirteen  of  his 
dramas.  None  of  his  works  are  extant,  lie  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  first  author  of  written  traged: 

<  Inn1  ilus  of  IIIMIS,  an  inferior  poet,  was  an  attend- 
ant of  Alexander  on  his  march  to  tin-  Kast,  and  sought  to 

himl'v  lii-  VIT-CS.  To  him,  according  to  the  scholi- 
ast on  Horace,  Alexander  said,  "  He  would  rather  be  the 
Thcrsites  of  Homer  than  the  Alexander  of  Chcerilus." 
The  scholiast  adds  that  Alexander  agreed  with  him  to  give 
him  a  gold  piece  for  every  good  verse,  but  a  blow  for  every 
had  one,  and  that  Chamlus  received  only  seven  gold  pieces 
in  nil,  but  was  killed  by  the  blows  for  his  numerous  bad 
verses.  This  author  is  treated  of  by  NUke  in  his  work  on 
Chocrilus  of  Samos.  HKNKY  iMiisi.KH. 

<  Inn  ilns  (or  ( 'lurril'lus)  of  Suinos,  born  about 

!'..<'.    17'*,  though  Sllidas  places  liitn  somewhat  earlier,  WHS 

the  author  of  an  epic  poem  the  exact  title  of  which  is  not 
known,  hut  which  treated  of  the  wars  of  the  Greeks  with 
DarinH  anil  Xerxes.  Snidas  attributes  his  ta -!e  for  liter- 
ature to  his  intercourse  with  Herodotus,  who  hud  formed 
an  attachment  to  him.  lie  afterward*  found  a  shelter  at 
the  court  of  Arehclaiis.  kin;,'  of  Macedonia,  where  he  died, 
not  later  than  1J.  C.  399.  Choerilus  departed  from  the 
usage  of  the  earlier  epic  poets  in  taking  for  thu  subject  of 
his  poem  a  contemporary  histori'-al  event.  Fragments  are 
preserved  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  Ephorus,  Joscphus, 
etc.  These  have  been  collected  into  a  volume  with  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  life  and  poetry  of  Clm-rihis,  by  Xake, 
Lcipsic,  1817.  HEXBY  DRISLER. 

Choir  [Lat.  cliorin ;  Fr.  cJiaeur],  a  company  of  singers 
in  a  church  ;  also  that  part  of  a  church  in  which  the  chor- 
isters sing.  In  ordinary  language,  and  even  as  used  by 
architects,  it  denotes  the  entire  space  which  is  enclosed  for 
the  performance  of  the  principal  part  of  the  service.  In 
this  sense  is  includes  the  choir  proper  and  the  presbytery, 
and  corresponds  to  the  chancel  in  parish  churches. 

Choisenl,  de  (KTIEXVK  Fiiwrojs',  Pro  m:  OIIOISKI-I, 
F.T  D'AMITOIM:.  a  French  statesman,  hoi n  .him-  IS.  1719.  He 
entereil  the  army,  gained  the  runk  of  lieutenant-general, 
and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Vienna  in  17o<>.  Favored 
by  Madame  de  Pompadour,  he  hcc.ime  prime  minister  and 
favorite  of  Louis  XV.  He  was  considered  an  able  diplo- 
matist, anil  was  popular  with  the  nation,  but  he  was  re- 
moved from  power  by  the  influence  nf  .Nhnlamo  du  Barry 
in  177H.  Died  May  T,  ITS*.  iSee  Meinojrcs  de  M.  lo  Due 
de  Choiseul.  writes  par  lui-menie,"  2  vols.,  1790.) 

Choiseiil-Uoullier,  de  (Mum:   HABRIEL  FI.ORENT 

AuarsTK),  Cot  -XT,  a  French  scholar  and  traveller,  am- 
hassador  to  Turkey,  horn  Sept.  27,  170L'.  Having  visited 
(ireecc  mid  A.-ia  Minor  in  I77li.  he  published  a  ••  Pietur- 
esf[iic  Journey  in  (in -ccc  ( 1  7sJ-  new  cd.  1841).  Died  June 
20,  1817. 

Choisy-le-Roi,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Seine,  on  the  Seine  and  mi  the  Paris  and  Orleans 
Haihiay.  H  J  miles  S.  of  Paris.  It  has  manufactures  of  por- 
celain, L'hiss,  chemicals,  etc.  Pop.  :>\T2. 

Choke-Cherry^  the  I'muni  rjY</»'n/'mm  nnd  its  fruit, 
a  species  of  liiril-cherry,  a  native  of  Xorth  America,  hav- 
in-.'  small  fruit  in  racemes:  the  fruit  is  rather  airri-' 
but  astringent.  The  bark  i"  used  as  a  febrifuge  and  tonic. 
under  the  name  oi  wild-cherry  hark  :  and  by  distilling 
with  water  a  volatile  oil  is  obtained  from  it,  associated  with 
hydro  cyanic  acid. 

Choke  Damp.     See  O.mnoxir  Ann. 
Cho'king,  the  obstruction  of  the  pharynx  or  oesoph- 
agus, or  more  rarely  of  the  larynx  or  trachea,  by  masses  o' 


food  or  other  foreign  bodies.  Choking  by  obstruction  of 
the  pharynx  or  u'sophagua  i-  ,,.|  b\  the, 

operation  of  an  emetic,  sometime^  by  the  lire  of  gullet- 
forceps,  of  which  then-  are  mam  \arictic.-.  or  b\  oil,. 

]iro|,ri;ite     instruments.      (Ksophagot y,    or    .  0 

been    resorted   to,  but    til  ,:    1 1,'c    m,.-t    ton,,  , 

operations  of  surgery,  and  is  noi   oil, ,.,-..,,,.      \ 

foreign  bodies  lodge  in  tin-  laruiv.  aphonia,  or  |o 
spi'i  eh,  is  one  of  the  symptom*.  It,  in  the 

windpipe  or  bronchi,  th.  j,r,.B. 

8DM  by  auscultation.  The  symptoms  caused  In  t. 
bodies  in  the  0  <>phagus  arc  nllen  surprisingly  iike 
which  occur  when  similar  bo  >  the  air  pas- 

are    viiriou 

coughing,  redness  of  the  face,  ini-tl'e.'tinil  a'lten,|.t,  to  swal- 
low, and  greut  discharge  of  saliva,  and  generally  there  is 
great  difficulty  of  breathing.  Surgical  aid  should  always 
be  called. 

Chol'era  [Or.,  probably  from  jo*"!,  "bile"],  a  d 
characterized  by  purging  and  \omiting.  followed  bv  great 
prostration,  and  in  many  cases  by  fatal  collapse.  Compara- 
tively mild  cases  occur  with  trc<|ncncy  even  in  temperate 
latitudes,  and  are  known  as  sporadic  cholera  or  cholera 
morbus  ;  and  such  cases,  though  very  distressing,  arc  sel- 
dom fatal,  while  the  more  severe  or  epidemic  form  (known 
as  Asiatic  cholera)  appears  to  arise  in  India,  where  it  ia 
endemic,  and  to  be  carried  by  ships,  eara\ans,  religious 
pilgrimages,  etc.,  westward  to  F.gipt.  Persia,  and  Arabia, 
and  thence  to  Europe  and  around  the  world  by  the  regular 
channels  of  commerce.  The  disease  is  probably  of  mias- 
matic origin,  and  local  conditions  may  favor  or  check  its 
local  development;  but  whether  the  disease  ought  to  be 
called  contagious  or  not  is  one  of  the  most  warmly  disputed 
points  in  medicine.  It  is  certain  that  habitual  personal 
contact  with  the  sick  is  often  not  followed  by  the  disease. 
It  is  held  by  many  that  the  disease  is  propagated  by  drink- 
ing water;  by  others,  that  its  germs  are  taken  up  from  the  air 
the  patient  breathes.  It  is  regarded  by  many  as  certain 
that  the  disease  is  largely  propagated  from  the  stools  or 
alvine  discharges  of  the  sick;  and  all  such  discharges 
should  be  treated  with  powerful  disinfectants,  and  depos- 
ited, if  possible,  in  places  not  frequented  by  those  who  are 
well ;  and  especial  care  should  be  taken  not  to  let  them  be 
thrown  into  vaults  and  privies  in  common  use.  As  to 
whether  personal  quarantines  and  cordons  do  any  good  in 
preventing  the  spread  of  cholera,  the  most  diverse  opinions 
are  held,  some  writers  strongly  affirming,  and  others  as 
strongly  denying,  their  usefulness. 

Without  describing  the  various  stages  of  the  fatal  dis- 
ease— the  premonitory  painless  diarrhiea.  the  alarming  and 
profuse  purgation  whicn  follows,  carrying  off  the  fluids  of 
the  body,  the  profound  collapse,  the  reaction,  with  the  dan- 
gerous febrile  condition  which  may  follow — it  is  enough  to 
say  that  treatment  should  be  chiefly  preventive.  No  diar- 
rhoea in  a  cholera  season  should  bo  neglected.  Opiates  will 
usually  control  the  precursory  diarrhoea.  During  the  active 
stage  of  the  disease  cold  compresses  to  the  bowels  arc  some- 
times useful.  The  administration  of  diffusive  stimulants 
in  small  doses  during  the  stage  of  collapse  should  be  per- 
sisted in.  Friction  by  the  hand  may  relieve  the  spasm  of 
the  muscles,  (ircat  care  should  be  taken  for  a  long  time 
lest  a  relapse  should  occur.  The  food  of  convalescents 
should  be  of  the  very  lightest  and  blandest  character  for 
some  days.  REVISED  By  WILLAKD  I'AKKEB, 

Chol'era  Infan'tum,  or  Acute  Intes'tinal  Ca- 
tarrh/. This  intense  and  dangerous  form  of  infant  diar- 
rhoea is  mostly  found  in  hot  climates,  the  hot  season,  and 
close  air;  more  amongst  the  poor  than  the  rich.  It  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  I'.  S. ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very 
frequent  in  Europe,  and  just  as  frequent  in  the  flrst  sum- 
mer of  the  infant  as  in  the  second.  It  has  no  direct  rela- 
tion to  dentition,  which  is  illogically  accused  of  being  the 
cause  of  so  many  diseases  of  infancy,  and  results  but  ranly 
from  exposure  or  from  mental  emotions  of  either  infant  or 
mother  (wet-nurse).  The  usual  cause  is  improper  feeding 
in  hot  weather.  The  former  is  a  direct  injury ;  the  latter, 
by  debilitating  the  nervous  system  and  lowering  the  func- 
tions of  all  the  digestive  organs,  diminishes  the  general 
strength  and  power  of  endurance.  Nursing  infants  are 
but  seldom  affected ;  many  infants  will  recover  from  an  at- 
tack by  being  returned  to  the  mother's  or  nurse's  li 
Still,  an  improper  condition  of  brcr.-t  milk  (an  undue  pro- 
portion of  water,  or  fat.  or  caseinc.  or  the  admixture  of 
medicinal  agents  taken  by  the  mother  or  nurse,  or  a  change 
produced  by  mental  emotions  in  the  latter)  is  known  to  be 
injurious.  Weaned  infants,  however,  and  such  as  arc 
brought  up  on  artificial  food,  are  mostly  attacked.  Arti- 
ficial food  is  seldom  identical,  in  its  nutritive  value,  with 
mother's  milk.  Cow's  milk  contains  less  suirar  and  more 
butter  and  caseine  than  mother's  milk,  and  requires  cook- 
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ing  and  skimming  before  being  diluted  with  water  (better 
still,  barley  water).  Vegetable  food  is  duiigerous  unless 
carefully  selected  and  prepared.  Thus  it  is  that  the  first 
passages  in  cholera  infantuiu  contain  undigested  food  of 
all  sorts,  particularly  lumps  of  coagulated  milk,  which  is 
also  brought  up  by  vomiting.  Afterwards  the  passages 
arc  very  thin,  watery,  of  an  acid  or  fetid  smell,  very 
copious  and  frequent ;  vomiting  accompanies  this  diarrhcea, 
more  or  less.  Moaning  and  crying  are  soon  replaced  by 
debility,  and  even  complete  collapse  :  the  hudy  is  rapidly 
deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  the  water  contained  in  it,  and 
emaciates:  the  eyes  lie  deep  in  the  orbits  ;  the  sutures  and 
fontanellcs  of  the  skull  sink ;  the  skin  becomes  dry,  the  feet 
nnd  hands  cold,  while  the  temperature  of  the  trunk  is 
ri.-ing;  the  face  looks  shrunk  ami  senile;  the  pulse  be- 
comes weak  and  frequent,  the  voice  feeble,  the  expression 
of  eyes  and  face  listless,  and  sopor  or  coma  or  convulsions 
set  in.  Death  is  a  frequent  result.  The  principal  pre- 
ventive consists  in  supplying  the  well  infant  with  proper 
artificial  food  when  no  breast-milk  is  available,  and  at 
regular  times,  and  in  attending  to  its  general  health. 
When  the  disease  has  made  its  appearance  the  principal 

n us  of  checking  it  are  the  following:  during  the  first 

few  (3-6-8)  hours  no  food  or  drink  ought  to  be  given. 
The  irritated  stomach  must  be  kept  at  rest ;  vomiting  will 
cease  on  that  condition  only.  After  that  time  give  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  ice-water  or  a  small  piece  of  ice  (size  of  a  bean), 
with  or  without  a  few  drops  of  brandy,  every  five  or  ten 
minutes,  as  long  as  the  tendency  to  vomit  persists.  When 
feeding  is  to  bs  recommenced,  avoid  milk  (except  breast- 
milk)  in  whatever  form.  Barley-water,  oatmeal  gruel 
(strained),  in  tea  or  tablespoonful  doses,  now  and  then, 
with  the  white  of  eggs  (1-3  in  twenty-four  hours),  will 
readily  be  taken  and  well  digested.  Many  cases  will  get 
well  with  this  dietetical  treatment.  At  the  same  time  the 
air  must  be  kept  as  cool  and  fresh  as  possible,  day  and 
night.  The  infant  will  recover  faster  out  of  than  in  doors. 
The  medicinal  treatment,  which  is,  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  domain  of  a  physician,  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  case.  Mercurial  remedies  (calomel)  can  be 
avoided.  Subnitrate  of  bismuth,  with  opium  in  small 
doses,  and  preparations  of  chalk,  nitrate  of  silver,  astrin- 
gents, such  as  tannie  or  gallic  acids,  catechu,  are  frequently 
resorted  to,  the  latter  principally  in  cases  which  threaten 
to  become  chronic.  A.  JACOBI. 

Choles'terin  [from  the  Gr.  xoAij,  "bile,"  and  aria.?, 
"fat"],  one  of  the  lipoids,  or  non-saponifiable  fats,  was 
originally  discovered  in  gall-stones,  out  is  a.n  ordinary 
constituent  (in  very  minute  quantity)  of  bile,  blood,  the 
tissue  of  the  brain,  and  of  pus  and  other  morbid  fluid 
products.  It  is  generally  thought  to  be  a  product  of  dis- 
assimilation,  and  is  hence  considered  an  excrementitious 
substance.  It  separates  from  its  solutions  in  glistening 
pearly  scales,  which,  when  examined  under  the  microscope, 
appear  as  very  thin  rhombic  tablets.  Different  formulae 
have  been  assigned  for  its  composition,  the  0110  generally 
accepted  being  C26H«0.  It  is  not  always  easy  of  detec- 
tion, but  it  may  bo  readily  dietinguished  from  all  similar 
substances  by  its  rhombic  tablets. 

Cholet*  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Maino-et- 
Loire,  on  the  river  Maine,  32  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Angers. 
It  is  well  built,  and  has  manufactures  of  fine  woollen  and 
mixed  fabrics.  Pop.  13,360. 

Cholmondeley,  chum'ly,  MARQUESSES  OF,  and  Earls 
Rocksavage  (United  Kingdom.  1815),  Earls  Cholmondeley 
(1706),  Viscounts  Malpas  (1706),  Barons  Cholmondeley 
(England,  11189),  Barons  Newburgh  (Great  Britain,  1716), 
Viscounts  Cholmondeley  (1661),  Barons  Newburgh  (Ire- 
land, 1714),  and  baronets  (1611). — WILLIAM  HENRY  Hi  GH 
CHOLMONDKLEY,  third  marquess,  joint  hereditary  lord  grand 
chamberlain  of  England,  born  Aug.  31,  1800,  was  member 
of  Parliament  for  South  Hants  1852-57,  and  succeeded  his 
brother  May  8,  1870. 

Cholu'la,  a  decayed  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  of 
Puebla,  is  situated  on  the  table-land  of  Anahuao,  about  70 
miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Mexico.  Elevation  above  the  sea,  6912 
feet.  According  to  Cortez,  it  contained  20,00(1  houses  in 
the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  about  400  tem- 
ples. The  present  population  is  about  5000.  Here  is  a 
remarkable  ancient  pyramid  of  clay  and  brick,  which  is 
1  '1 1  feet  high,  with  a  base  each  side  of  which  measures 
1440  feet.  It  is  supposed  that  this  was  erected  by  the 
aborigines  or  ancient  Mexicans,  llumboldt  reported  that 
he  found  16,000  inhabitants,  but  it  has  greatly  decreased 
since. 

Chone'tcs  [from  the  Gr.  \aint,  "cup"  or  "funncl- 
sh;tped  cavity  "].  a  genus  of  fossil  brachiopodous  mollus- 
eoids  nearly  allied  to  the  genus  J'rorfnrtn,  It  is  characterized 
by  a  transversely  oblong  shell,  and  by  having  the  long 


margin  of  the  ventral  valve  armed  with  a  series  of  tubular 
.-piues.  More  than  twenty-eight  species  have  been  found 
in  the  pahuozoic  formations.  They  are  found  in  Europe 
and  America. 

Chopin  (FREDERIC  FRAN^OJS),  a  Polish  pianist  and 
composer,  born  near  Warsaw  Mar.  1,  1809,  removed  to 
Paris  about  ls:i2.  He  composed  concertos,  waltzes,  noc- 
turnes, preludes,  and  mazurkas  which  display  a  poetic 
fancy  and  abound  in  subtle  ideas,  with  graceful  harmonic 
effects.  His  compositions  are  strikingly  peculiar  in  melody, 
rhythm,  and  harmony,  and  possess  a  delicate  though  pow- 
erful charm.  He  was  one  of  the  first  of  pianists,  and  his 
playing,  like  his  music,  was  marked  with  a  strange  and 
ravishing  grace.  Died  in  Paris  Oct.  17,  184'J.  In  1869  a 
monument  was  erected  to  him  at  Warsaw.  (See  LISZT, 
"Chopin,"  1852;  BARBEDETTE,  "Chopin,"  1869.) 

Chopine,  or  Chiopine,  chop-een'  [Sp.  chapla;  prob- 
ably from  the  It.  gcappino,  a  "'sock"],  a  higli  clog  or  slip- 
per. Chopines  were  probably  of  Eastern  origin,  but  were 
introduced  into  England  from  Venice  during  tho  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  They  were  worn  by  ladies,  and  were  usually 
made  of  wood  covered  with  leather,  often  of  various  colors, 
and  frequently  painted  and  gilded.  Some  of  them  were  as 
much  as  half  a  yard  high  ;  and  in  Venice,  where  they  were 
universally  worn,  their  height  distinguished  the  quality  of 
the  lady. 

Chop'tank,  a  river  which  rises  in  Kent  CO.,  Del.,  and 
flows  south-westward  into  Maryland.  It  expands  into  an 
estuary,  forming  the  boundary  between  Talbot  and  Dor- 
chester counties,  and  communicates  with  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Length,  nearly  100  miles.  Sloops  can  ascend  it  about  fifty 
miles. 

Chora'gus,  or  Chore'gus  [Attic  Gr.  xopiryos],  a  per- 
son at  Athens  who,  on  behalf  of  his  tribe,  supported  the 
chorus,  and  who,  in  competition  with  the  other  tribes,  ex- 
hibited musical  or  theatrical  performances.  The  choragus 
who  surpassed  his  competitors  received  a  tripod  for  a  prize, 
but  he  had  the  expense  of  consecrating  it  and  of  building 
the  monument  on  which  it  was  placed.  (See  CHOWS.  I 

Chora'le  [Low  Lat.,  from  choms,  a  "choir"],  or  Cho'» 
rill,  a  melody  to  which  hymns  or  psalms  are  sung  in  pub- 
lic worship  by  the  congregation  in  unison.  The  melody  of 
the  chorale  moves  in  slow  and  strictly-measured  progres- 
sion, and  is  of  a  character  that  disposes  the  mind  to  devo- 
tion. The  term  chorale  is  now  applied  only  to  tho  music 
of  the  Protestant  churches,  but  choral  melodies  still  in  use 
can  be  traced  with  certainty  to  the  early  centuries  of  Chris- 
tianity. Tho  pure,  simple  chorale  has  in  a  great  degree 
been  cast  aside. 

Chord  [Fr.  corde,  from  the  Gr.  x°p5»j,  a  "string"],  in 
geometry,  is  the  straight  line  which  joins  the  two  extrem- 
ities of  the  arc  of  a  curve  :  so  called  because  while  the  arc 
resembles  the  bow  (OTCIM),  the  chord  may  be  likened  to  the 
bow-string.  The  chord  of  a  circular  arc  may  be  found  by 
multiplying  the  radius  by  twice  the  sine  of  half  the  angle- 
which  the  arc  subtends.  The  use  of  chords  in  trigonometry 
is  mostly  superseded  by  tho  use  of  sines,  which  are  much 
more  convenient. 

Since  two  circles  can  cut  each  other  in  only  two  points, 
they  can  have  only  one  common  chord.  But  by  the  tran- 
scendental "principle  of  continuity,"  to  which  modern 
geometry  owes  so  much,  the  circle  may  be  considered  as  a 
curve  of  the  second  order,  and  as  such  two  circles  may  be 
said  to  have  four  points  of  intersection,  two  of  which  are, 
however,  always  imaginary.  These  imaginary  pniuts  arc 
called  "  circular  points  at  infinity."  This  view  also  gives 
the  two  circles  six  common  chords,  instead  of  one.  Four 
of  these  chords  are  imaginary,  and  the  fifth  is  infinitely 
distant; -while  the  sixth  (and  most  obvious)  chord  may  or 
may  not  cut  the  two  circles  in  real  points.  This  last  chord 
is  often  called  the  RADICAL  Axis  (which  see),and  has  many 
remarkable  properties. 

Chord,  in  music.     See  CONSONANCE. 

Chore'a  [Gr.  x°p«'».  a  "  dance"],  or  St.Vitns's  Dance, 
a  disease  characterized  by  irregular,  involuntary,  and  often 
grotesque  muscular  action,  without  appreciable  organic 
change  in  any  tissue,  and  generally  without  pain  or  any 
known  derangement  of  mental  action  or  of  sensation.  It 
is  most  common  in  children  after  the  second  dentition  and 
before  puberty:  much  more  common  in  girls  than  in  buys: 
sometimes  attacks  pregnant  women  and  other  adults,  though 
some  cases  once  called  adult  chorea  would  now  be  recog- 
nized as  locomotor  ataxy,  a  very  different  disease.  Chorea 
is  sometimes  hereditary,  sometimes  epidemic.  Many 
writers  have  classed  the  dancing  mania  (the  original  "St. 
Vitus's  dance"),  tarantism,  and  the  strange  excesses  of  cer- 
tain religionists  (dervishes,  French  prophets,  "jumpers," 
and  "convulsionists  ")  all  as  varieties  of  chorea.  Stam- 
mering has  been  called  a  chorea  of  tho  vocal  organs.  The 
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disease  ia  sometimes  associated  with  rheumatism  and  with 
unu'inia.  Such  complications  should  receive  special  treat- 
ment. Thu  metallic  tonics  arc  generally  useful,  and  so  are 
:imlie  gymnastics,  life  in  the  open  nir.  mid  a  kind  and 
unobtrusive  discipline,  which  shall  teach  tin-  young  patient 
the  power  of  the  will  over  the  inovetncuts  of  the  body. 

Chor'lcy,  »  town  of  England,  in  l.anea-hiri1,  on  a  hill 
.i  tin'  river  Chor,  2n  miles  N.  \V.  of  Manchester.  It 
is  connected  by  a  railway  with  Preston  and  llolton.  It  haa 
an  ancient  parish  church  in  the  Norman  style,  and  a  hand- 
K»m«  (!n thin  church.  The  j>lace  owes  its  prosperity  In  va- 
rious manufactures  of  cotton  yarn,  muslin,  jaconet,  calico, 
and  gingham.  .Mims  of  coal  and  lead  and  quarries  of 
slate  arc  worked  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  l.i.ul.;. 

Cho'roid  Coat  [from  the  Gr.  WHO"*  "  skin,"  and  «tSi«. 
••  appearance  "|.  the  second  of  the  tunics  of  tin-  eye,  Ml  H 
ini;  the  posterior  five-sixths  of  the  eyeliall,  and  coming  us 
far  forward  as  the  edge  of  the  cornea.  In  front  it  is  continued 
by  the  ciliary  processes  and  the  iris.  It  joins  the  sclerotic 
by  means  of  the  ciliary  ligament  and  muscle.  It  is  highly 
vascular,  and  is  pigmentary,  being  of  a  kind  of  chocolate 
color.  It  is  in  three  layers.  The  outermost  is  connected 
to  the  sclerotic  by  the  inenibran(tfitncrt.  This  coat  consists 
principally  of  the  vorticose  veins,  with  pigment-cells.  The 
middle  layer  (tunica  liiii/m-hiiniii)  consists  of  capillaries. 
The  inner  layer  consists  of  tcsselatcd  epithelium,  charged 
with  pigment.  This  layer  is  lined  by  the  retina.  The 
choroid  eoat  is  liable  to  an  inflammatory  disease  known  as 
ehoroiditis. 

Cho'rus  [Or.  x°p"w ;  kat.  choru*],  a  Latin  word  by  which 
is  understood  the  union  of  musicians  for  the  performance 
of  a  musical  work.  In  modern  music  a  combination  of 
voices  or  instruments  is  called  a  chorus.  A  vocal  chorus 
is  mixed  or  complete  where  it  consists  of  all  or  part 
of  the  four  principal  voices.  There  are  also  choruses  for 
male  and  female  voices.  An  instrumental  chorus  is  the 
name  applied  especially  to  a  combination  of  wind  instru- 
ments. A  musical  passage  thus  unitedly  rendered  is  termed 
also  a  chorus.  In  operas  and  the  oratorio  it  is  of  the  grcat- 
c-i  importance.  In  the  immense  musical  festivals  or  jubi- 
lees recently  held  in  different  parts  of  Europe  and  America 
the  choruses  have  comprised  many  thousand  voices. 

Chorus  in  the  ancient  drama  was  a  band  of  singers  and 
'lancers  employed  on  the  stage.  In  the  Attic  tragedy  and 
comedy  the  chorus  consisted  of  a  group  of  males  and  fe- 
males, who  remained  on  the  stage  during  the  performance 
as  witnesses.  When  a  pause  took  place  in  the  drama  the 
chorus  sang  or  spoke  verses  having  reference  to  the  subject. 
At  times  the  chorus  took  part  with  or  against  the  persons 
in  the  drama,  by  way  of  advice,  comfort,  or  dissuasion.  Its 
lender  «as  called  the  coryphseus.  The  charge  of  organiz- 
ing it  was  considered  a  great  honor.  At  times  the  chorus 
was  divided,  and  spoke. or  sang  antiphonally.  How  the 
musical  element  of  the  ancient  chorus  was  constituted  is 
not  known.  It  was  .doubtless  very  simple,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  flutes. 

Chose  in  Action,  in  law,  a  thing  in  action.  This  is 
a  term  used  to  express  all  rights  enforceable  by  action  in  a 
court  of  justice."  Blackston'e,  in  his  "Commentaries,"  con- 
fines it  to  rights  growing  out  of  contracts.  Modern  usage 
extends  it  to  claims  arising  from  torts  or  wrongs.  (See 
MIS,  TOUTS,  ASSIOSMKXT,  CHATTEL,  etc.) 

Cho'tank,  a  township  of  King  George  co.,  Va.  Pop. 
2814. 

Chotean,  a  county  in  the  N.  part  of  Montana.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Missouri  River  and  the  Milk  River. 
The  surface  is  partly  mountainous,  but  it  contains  some 
broad  treeless  plains  and  considerable  arable  land.  Area, 
14,1 '.(A  square  miles.  The  climate  is  quite  moderate,  from 
the  comparatively  small  elevation  above  the  sea.  Capital, 
Fort  Bcnton.  Pop.  ^17. 

Cho'tyn,  Kho'tin,  or  Choc'zim,  a  fortified  town  of 
Southern  Russia,  in  P.essaruhia,  on  the  Dniester,  45  miles 
S.  \V,  of  K iiniicnii-e.  It  is  an  important  military  post,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Turks,  from  whom  it  was  taken 
by  the  Russians  in  173U.  Pop.  in  l.sitT,  20,917. 

Choiinus,  a  name  of  the  French  royalists  of  Brittany 
who  revolted  !i;_'uinst  the  French  Convention  in  1792. 
Chiiuan.  which  signifies  an  "owl,"  was  the  nickname  of 
.lean  Coltcreau,  who  was  the,  leader  of  the  insurgents,  and 
bad  previously  brt  n  a  smuggler.  This  insurrection  was 
called  La  {'h"ii»nii''ri'\  Coltereau  gained  some  success  in 
guerilla  warfare,  and  eventually  united  his  troops  with 
the  Vendeans.  They  were  defeated  at  Le  Mans  in  l'"c., 
ir'.i:1,.  Cultcivau  was  killed  in  a  light  in  July.  IT'.U.  New 
movements  of  the  Chouans  took  place  in  ITU!',  and  again 
in  ISM  and  181 3,  but  they  were  easily  suppressed. 

Chough,  chiif  [etymology  uncertain],  (Freyilue),  a  bird 


of  the  crow  family,  approajhing  the  character  of  the  star- 
ling, but  re-i'iitbling  the  crnw  in  having  its  nn-trils  eo\  en  d 
with  bristles.  The  beak  is  long,  strong,  arched,  and  pointed. 


Chough. 

The  tail  is  slightly  rounded.  The  Cornish  chough,  or  red- 
legged  crow  ( t'reijllH*  ijraculm),  inhabits  many  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia  and  the  north  of  Africa,  dwelling  on  high 
el  ills.  Its  long  claws  enable  it  to  cling  to  a  rock,  but  it 
teems  unwilling  to  set  its  feet  on  turf.  It  lives  in  societies 
like  the  rook.  It  feeds  on  insects,  berries,  grubs,  and  grain. 
It  is  easily  tamed,  and  exhibits  in  the  highest  degree  the 
disposition  which  characterizes  others  of  the  crow  family. 
Other  species  of  chough  are  natives  of  Australia,  Java,  etc. 
The  alpine  chough  is  a  CHOCABD  (which  see). 

Chonles  (Jons  OVERTOX),  D.  D.,  born  at  Bristol.  Eng- 
land, Feb.  5,  1801,  studied  theology  at  Bristol  College 
(England).  He  arrived  in  America  in  1824,  and  engaged 
immediately  in  teaching,  for  which  he  seems  to  have  had 
unusual  adaptation,  and  to  which  he  devoted  himself,  to 
some  extent,  throughout  his  life.  He  was  pastor  of  Baptist 
churches  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass.,  and  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  edited  several  works, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  Neal's  "History  of  the 
Puritans,"  and  published  "  The  Young  Americans  Abroad  " 
and  "A  History  of  Christian  Missions."  Died  in  New  York 
Jan.  6,  1856. 

Chontean  (At-ousTE  and  PIERRE),  two  brothers  noted 
as  the  founders  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  They  removed 
from  New  Orleans  to  the  site  of  St.  Louis  in  1764.  Auguste 
died  in  1829,  and  Pierre  in  1849.  The  latter  had  a  son 
Pierre  (born  1789;  died  Sept.  8, 1865),  an  eminent  mer- 
chant in  the  fur-trade. 

Chowan',  a  river  of  North  Carolina,  is  formed  by  the 
Mchcrrin  and  Nottoway  rivers,  which  unite  about  5  miles 
above  Winton.  It  flows  south-eastward,  and  then  south- 
ward, forms  the  boundary  between  Chowan  and  Bertie 
counties,  and  enters  Albemarlc  Sound  at  its  western  end. 
It  is  about  50  miles  long,  and  is  navigable  for  sloops. 

Chowan,  a.  county  in  the  N.  E.  of  North  Carolina. 
Area,  240  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Albc- 
marle  Sound,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Chowan  River.  The 
surface  is  nearly  level.  Corn  and  cotton  arc  staple  prod- 
ucts. Capital,  Edenton.  Pop.  6450. 

rhrrstom'athy  [Gr.  Xp^<rro^a««a],  according  to  the 
etymology,  is  that  which  is  useful  to  learn.  The  Greeks 
frequently  formed  commonplace  books  by  collecting  the 
various  passages  to  which  in  the  course  of  reading  they 
had  affixed  the  mark  x  (\PVrm).  Hence  books  of  extracts 
chosen  with  a  view  to  utility  have  received  this  name. 

Chres'tus  of  Byzantium,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished pupils  of  Herodes  Atticus,  a  contemporary  of  the 
emperor  Aurelius.  Ilfl  was  celebrated  for  his  eloquence, 
and  taught  rhetoric  with  great  success,  having  many  dis- 
tinguished men  among  his  hearers.  Of  his  writings  nothing 
is  preserved.  Philostratus  has  given  notices  of  him  in  his 
lives  of  the  Sophists.  HKXRY  DHISLER. 

Chrism  [Gr.  XP^C"-  fro™  »*•>•  *°  "anoint"],  the  oil 
which  is  used  in  the  (ircek,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Oriental 
churches  in  the  administration  of  baptism,  confirmation, 
ordination,  extreme  unction,  etc.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
chrism — the  one,  a  mixture  of  oil  and  balsam,  is  used  in 
baptism,  confirmation,  and  ordination  ;  the  other,  which  is 
mere  oil,  is  u-cd  in  extreme  unction.  The  chrism  of  the 
n  Church  contains  more  than  forty  ingredients. 

Chris'ome  [from  the  Gr.  XPMTM«.  an  "  anointing  "],  the 
white  vesture  laid  by  the  priest  on  the  child  in  former  times 
at  baptism,  to  signify  its  innocence.  It  was  generally  pre- 
sented by  the  mother  as  an  offering  to  the  church,  but  it 
the  child  died  before  the  mother  was  churched  after  the 
next  child'"  birth.  it  was  used  as  a  shroud.  A  chrisonie 
child  is  a  child  in  chrisomo  cloth. 

Christ  [Gr.  Xpurrot;  Lat.  Clin'atm],  a  word  which  was 
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at  first  a  title  of  our  Saviour,  now  in  general  use  as  part 
of  his  name.  It  is  Greek,  signifies  anointed,  aud  corre- 
sponds exactly  in  meaning  and  use  with  the  Hebrew  word 
Messiah.  As  kings  were  anointed  on  being  called  to  their 
oMU'cs,  so  the  Saviour  was  anointed  (Acts  x.  US)  "  with  the 
Holy  (ihost  and  with  power."  This  anointing  signifies  a 
consecration  or  setting  apart  for  a  peculiar  work.  (Fur 
the  historical  account  of  Christ,  see  JESUS;  for  an  account 
of  the  doctrines  held  with  regard  to  Christ's  nature,  see 

ClIltlSTOI.OIiV,  by   PltOF.  W.  G.  T.  SlIEDD,   D.D.) 

Christadcl'phians  ("  brothers  of  Christ "),  a  religious 
body  of  recent  origin  who  are  becoming  numerous  in  some 
parts  of  the  C.  S.  They  attach  equal  importance  to  the 
old  and  Sew  Testament*,  and  believe  that  the  intention 
of  the  Creator  is  to  recall  to  immortal  life  all  who  love  him 
in  this  life,  who  shall  people  this  world.  All  who  have  not 
caught  the  immortal  principle  perish  in  death.  They  re- 
ject the  doctrine  of  a  personal  devil.  Christ,  they  believe, 
is  the  Son  of  God,  deriving  from  the  Deity  moral  perfec- 
tion, but  from  his  mother  the  common  nature  of  Adam. 
They  ascribe  to  him  the  threefold  character  of  prophet, 
priest,  and  king.  The  first  office  he  fulfilled  by  his  life  and 
death  on  earth ;  as  priest  ho  now  mediates  before  the  Deity  ; 
and  as  king  he  will  return  to  earth  and  reign  from  the  throne 
of  David  over  the  glorified  world. 

Christ'church,  a  borough  and  seaport  of  England,  in 
Hampshire,  on  the  English  Channel,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
,-  nary  formed  by  the  rivers  Avon  and  Stour,  24  miles 
S.  W.'  of  Southampton.  Here  is  a  priory  church,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  English  ecclesiastical  structures, 
which  was  partly  built  on  an  ancient  foundation  in  the 
reign  of  William  Rufus.  Christchurch  has  manufactures 
of  springs  for  watches  and  clocks,  and  several  breweries. 
The  phenomenon  of  a  double  tide  occurs  hero  every  twelve 
hours.  Pop.  8368. 

Christ  Church,  a  town  of  New  Zealand,  capital  of  the 
,  province  of  Canterbury,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Avon,  7  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  connected  by  rail- 
way with  Lyttloton,  which  is  its  port,  and  by  telegraph 
with  nearly  all  the  leading  towns.  It  is  the  scat  of  an  An- 
glican bishop,  and  has  a  college.  Pop.  in  1871,  7931;  with 
the  suburbs,  12,466. 

Christ  Church,  a  township  of  Charleston  eo.,  S.  C. 
Pop.  4  in:!. 

Chris'tening,  a  term  used  as  a  synonym  for  baptism. 
It  is  disliked  by  some  as  favoring  the  doctrine  of  baptismal 
regeneration,  being,  according  to  its  derivation,  expressive 
of  the  notion  that  a  person  is  made  a  Christian  in  baptism. 
But  it  is  usually  employed  without  the  intention  of  convey- 
ing any  such  opinion. 

Chris'tian,  a  county  in  S.  Central  Illinois.  Area,  875 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Sangamon 
River,  and  intersected  by  the  South  Fork  of  that  river. 
The  surface  is  nearly  level;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Corn,  wheat, 
cattle,  hay,  tobacco,  and  butter  arc  produced.  It  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Central,  the  Toledo  W abash  and  Western,  the 
Springfield  and  Illinois  South-eastern,  and  the  Indianapo- 
lis and  St.  Louis  R.  Rs.  Coal  is  found  here.  Capital, 
Taylorsville.  Pop.  20,363. 

Christian,  a  county  of  Kentucky,  bordering  on  Ten- 
nessee. Area,  700  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Little 
River  and  several  creeks.  The  surface  of  the  N.  part  is 
hilly,  and  that  of  the  S.  is  level;  the  soil  is  fertile.  To- 
bacco, corn,  wheat,  and  live-stock  are  largely  raised.  Coal 
and  limestone  abound  here.  The  county  ie  intcrsccte  1  by 
the  St.  Louis  Evansvillo  Henderson  and  Nashville  R.  R. 
Capital,  Hopkinsvillc.  Pop.  23,227. 

Christian,  a  county  in  the  S.  W.  of  Missouri.     Area, 
500  square  miles.     It  is  drained  by  the  James  River  and 
Swan  Creek.     The  soil  of  some  parts  is  fertile.     Ci 
tubacco  arc  the  staple  crops.     Copper,  iron,  and  lead  are 
found  here.     Capital,  Ozark.     Pop.  6707. 

Christian,  a  tovnship  of  Independence  co.,  Ark. 
Pop.  l:ii!7. 

Christian  II.,  king  of  Denmark,  a  son  of  John,  was 
horn  July  2,  14S1.  lie  began  to  reign  in  1513,  and  married 
Isabella,  a  sister  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  in  1J15.  In 
1520  he  invaded  Sweden,  which  he  partially  conquered. 
He  usurped  the  throne  of  Sweden,  and  abused  his  power 
bv  cruelty,  but  he  was  expelled  by  Gustavus  Yasa  in  1.522. 
His  Danish  subjects  also  revolted,  deposed  him,  and  elected 
his  uncle,  Frederick  I.,  in  1523.  Christian  retired  to  Flan- 
ders, and  returned  with  an  army  in  1531,  but  was  defeated 
and  kept  in  prison  until  his  death,  Jan.  25,  1559.  (See 
BKHHMAXX,  '•'  Kong  Christiern  II.,  Historic,"  1815.) 

Christian  IV.,  king  of  Denmark, born  April  12. 1577, 
was  the  eon  and  successor  of  Frederick  II.,  who  died  in 


1588.  Ho  became  in  1625  the  commander  of  the  Protestant 
armies  in  the  Thirty  Years'  war  against  the  emperor  of 
Austria.  In  IliL'O  lie  was  defeated  by  the  imperialist  gen- 
eral Tillv  at  Luttor.  He  waged  war  against  Sweden  from 
1611  to  1613,  and  again  from  11)43  to  1045.  He  was  an 
aide  ruler,  and  promoted  the  prosperity  of  Denmark.  He 
died  Feb.  28,  1048.  (Sec  RASMI-S  NVKUIT-,  "  Charaktcr- 
istik  iif  Koug  Christian  IV.,"  1816.) 

Christian  VII.,  king  of  Denmark,  horn  Jan.  29, 1749, 
was  a  sou  of  Frederick  Y.  His  mother  was  Louisa,  a 
daughter  of  George  II.  of  England.  He  began  to  reign  in 
Jan.,  1766,  aud  married  his  cousin  Caroline  Matilda,  a 
sister  of  George  III.  of  England,  in  the  same  year.  His 
physician,  Siruensee,  obtained  the  chief  power  in  1770,  and 
was  supported  by  the  favor  of  the  queen,  but  he  was  un- 
popular with  the  nation.  Christian  YII.  was  so  feeble  and 
morbid  that  he  was  incapable  of  reigning.  He  died  Mar. 
13, 1808,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Frederick  VI.,  who 
had  been  regent  since  1784. 

Christian  VIII.,  king  of  Denmark,  born  Sept.  18, 
1786,  was  a  cousin  of  Frederick  YI.  He  was  chosen  king 
of  Norway  in  1814,  but  being  unable  to  defend  it  again.-t 
lii'i-nadotte,  who  invaded  Norway,  he  abdicated  in  Oct., 
I  si  I.  He  succeeded  Frederick  VI.  in  18S9,  and  died  Jan. 
20,  1848,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  son,  Frederick  YII. 

Christian  IX.,  king  of  Denmark,  a  son  of  Fricdcrich 
Wilhelm.duke  of  Sleswick-Holstcin,  was  born  April  8,1818. 
He  ascended  the  throne  in  Nov.,  1S63,  and  was  soon  in- 
volved in  a  war  against  the  German  confederation,  which 
disputed  the  right  of  the  king  to  incorporate  Slcswick  with 
Denmark.  The  Danes  were  defeated,  and  Christian  IX. 
signed  in  Aug.,  1S64.  a  treaty  by  which  he  ceded  the 
duchies  of  Sleswick,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg  to  Austria 
and  Prussia, 

Christia'na,  a  post-hundred  of  Newcastle  eo.,  Del. 
Pop.  5370. 

Christiana,  a  post-village  of  Sadsbury  township,  Lan- 
caster eo.,  Pa.,  on  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  21  miles  E.  by 
S.  of  Lancaster,  has  manufactures  of  iron  castings  and 
machinery,  and  a  brisk  trade. 

Christiana,  a  post-township  of  Dane  co.,  Wis.  Pop. 
1342. 

Christiana,  a  township  of  Yernon  co.,  Wis.  Pop. 
1133. 

Chris'tian  Commis'sion,  or,  more  fully,  The 
United  States  Christian  Commission,  a  great  or- 
ganization in  the  Northern  U.  S.  during  the  late  civil  war. 
It  was  organized  Nov.  14,  1861,  at  New  York.  Its  work 
was  designed  to  supplement  that  of  the  great  Sanitary 
Commission,  for  while  the  object  of  the  latter  was  more  es- 
pecially the  care  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  national 
armies,  the  relief  of  the  wounded  aud  sick,  etc.,  the  Chris- 
tian Commission  also  gave  especial  attention  to  the  religious 
needs  of  tlie  troops,  co-operating  with  the  chaplains,  while 
the  Sanitary  Commission  more  especially  co-operated  with  • 
the  medical  officers  of  the  army.  At  the  same  time  the 
two  societies  entered  into  a  generous  rivalry  in  the  work 
of  supplying  the  material  wants  of  the  sick  aud  wounded 
soldiers.'  The  Christian  Commission  was  first  proposed  by 
Mr.  Vincent  Collycr  of  New  York,  and  originated  by  a  call 


of    the  Christian"  Commission.")      (See   UNITED    STATES 
CHRISTIAN  COMMISSION.) 
Chris'tian  Connection  (or  simply  Christians8), 

a  religious  denomination  which  arose  in  the  U.  S.  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  This  body  originated 
in  three  distinct  movements  in  three  of  the  older  denom- 
inations of  the  U.  S. :  (1)  in  the  "  O'Kclly  Secession" 
(1793)  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  O'Kclly's 
followers  wore  at  first  called  "  Republican  Methodists."  but 
afterwards  chose  the  name  of  "Christians,"  and  declared 
th-j  Bible  alone  to  bo  their  rule  of  faith  and  church  govern- 
ment. (2)  Dr.  Abner  Jones  of  Hartland,  Yt.,  a  Baptist, 
organized  in  1800  a  church  which  disavowed  all  creeds  and 
sectarianism,  and  received  the  Bible  as  their  only  rule. 
They  were  joined  by  many  ministers  and  others,  chiefly  of 
the  Baptist  and  Freewill  Baptist  denominations.  (.'))  A 
body  of  Presbyterians  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  who 
seceded  in  1801  from  the  parent  Church,  and  in  1803  took 
the  name  of  Christians.  The  above  three  bodies  were  fin- 
ally united  into  a  "general  convention,"  which  meets 
quadrennially.  The  churches,  however,  are  independent 
in  ehnrch  government. 

The  "General   Baptists"  of  England  and  Wales  hold 

•This  name  is  often  pronounced  Krist'chan,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  common  word,  Christian. 


CHBI8TIANCY— CHBI8TIAN8  ()K  ST.  THOMAS. 


iliirtrinul  views  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Christian- 
tin-  i  \\o  bodies  nrr   iii  ftllowihip  with  e«oh  other.    'I  in  :• 

ini  ii.  their  communion.     Tlic  Chi 

.].po-e<l  IIP  infant  baptism,  have  no  eree>l  except  the 
liililr.  pra.  li-c  iminer-ioii  in  h:ipti-m.  and  W,  «.-  a  gen- 
eral nile.  [  nitarian  in  their  dootlines.  They  ha\e  in  tho 
I  .  S.  about  I.'HI.OOO  communicants,  and  support  - 
colleges  all. I  ntlnT  schools.  They  lire  nl-n  found  in  Eng- 
land mid  her  colonies.  Tin'  denomination  called  "i 

hcllite-"  and  "  Ilisciple."  "  :i!  -'•  call  themselves  "Chris- 
tians." (Sec  iMsrn-i.K.s  or  CHRIST.) 

<  liristiiim-y  I  ISAAC  1'.).     STO  APPENDIX. 

Christinil  Ern  [Fr.  .'/•'•  i'li,;'ii< -uu. •],  the  name  of  the 
L'ie:it  era  tr.im  which  :dl  Christian  nations  compute  their 
time.  on.-e  ,-np]M»  .i..l  Iii  correspond  In  the  tint*1  of  1h 

:  ist.     l>ut,  according  to  some  of  tie 

Christ  was  li'irn  on  tho  .'>ih  of  April,  four  years  before  the 
I'ljiiiini'in'riui'iit  of  our  era  (others  say  on  the  25th  of  I) 
ccmber,  four  or  five  years  before  tluit  time).     The  pi  . 
of  reckoning  time  from  the  (supposed)  birth  of  Chi 
pears  nut  to  It-i  \  c  been  in  t  roil  licet  i  into  the  Chri-tian  Church 
until  the  sixth  century,  when  Dionysius  simiamcil  the  Lit- 
tle (  Kxiguust.  a  monk  of  Syria,  first   maile  use  of  it  about 
527  A.  1).     It  was  soon  after  introduced  into  Italy,  and  into 
France   in  the  following  century.     The  first   instance  re- 
corded of  its  being  employed  in  Kngland  was  in  6SO.     But 
the  practice  .lid  not  lie  .nine  universal  throughout  Christen- 
dom until  about  tho  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Christi.'i'iiiii,  the  capital  of  Norway  and  of  tho  stift 
of  the  same  name,  is  picturesquely  situated  in  a  valley  and 
at  the  head  of  the  navigable  Christiunia  Fiord,  about  55 

miles  from  the  sea  ;    lat*Of  oh-vr\a.or\  .  .">9°  55'  N.,  Ion.  10° 

I :;'  !•!.  The  environs  of  the  city  are  beautiful,  and  visitors 
who  approach  it  by  the  fiord  pass  through  magnificent 
scenery.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  a  citadel,  a  royal  palace, 
a  great  ar.-enal.  ;i  town-hull,  two  theatres,  an  exchange, an 
as,  him  for  lunatics,  and  a  university  founded  in  1S1I, 
which  has  a  library  of  150,000  volumes.  Tho  average  num- 
bcr  of  students  is  nearly  (1(10.  Connected  with  the  univer- 
sity is  !in  astronomical  observatory.  Here  are  manufactures 
of  cotton,  paper,  glass,  soap,  etc.  The  chief  articles  of  e\- 
port  are  timber,  iron,  mid  glass.  The  harbor  and  fiord  are 
closed  by  ice  for  three  or  four  months  in  the  year.  It  is  a 
bishop's  see,  and  was  founded  in  1624  by  Christian  IV.  on  the 
site  of  the  burned  royal  city  of  Opslo.  Pop.  in  1869,  64,935. 

Christianity  [from  the  (Jr.  Xpioriai-ik,  a  "follower  of 
Christ"],  a  system  of  religion  which  comes  to  us  with  a 
claim  to  be  accepted  as  of  divine  origin.  It  professes  to  be 
no  pro.iuet  ot  the  luniKui  intellect,  and  acknowledges  no  au- 
thor but  the  Being  whom  it  sets  before  us  as  the  object  of 
worship.  It  claims  to  bo  the  only  true  religion, and  is  con- 
sequently exclusive  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  admits  of  no  compro- 
mise with  any  other  religious  system. 

As  a  system  it  cannot  lie  viewed  as  distinct  from  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Jews  and  of  the  patriarchs:  it  is  the  same  re- 
ligion adapted  to  new  circumstances:  there  has  been  a 
ft  of  dispensation  alone.  In  studying  Christianity 
wo  are  obliged  constantly  to  revert  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament to  tho  Old,  and  in  some  measure  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  this  through  tho  preparatory  dispensations.  Chris- 
tianity may  be  regarded  as  having  its  foundation  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  existence  of  one  God.  Man  is  repre- 
sented as  involved  in  misery,  incapacitated  for  the  service 
of  (!od,  and  liable  to  punishment  for  sin  in  a  future  state. 
Tho  doctrine  of  the  atonement  claims  special  attention — a 
doctrine  taught  in  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  patriarchal  and 
Jewish  dispensations,  as  well  as  by  the  words  of  tho  Bible. 
Man  being  utterly  incapable  of  effecting  his  own  deliver- 
anee.  <i..d  -nit  his  Son  to  sa\e  sinner-,  to  make  them  holy 
mid  partakers  of  eternal  life. 

Ity  t'nitariuns  and  others  who  do  not  accept  the  above 
view,  atonement  or  reconciliation  with  liod  is  made  to  de- 
pend on  repentance,  while  the  lite  an. I  death  of  Christ  are 
i  eprescnted  as  an  example  to  us  of  obedience,  virtue,  good- 
ness, and  hem-licence,  under  most  trying  circumstances  ;  in 
which  view  the  doctrines  of  a  prop;:  ,<•,,.,,  .,,,,(  ;,,,. 

puled  righteousness  fall  to  the  ground.  These  doctrine.". 
however,  arc  held  by  most  of  those  who  receive  the  ,[,,<•- 
trine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  generally  received  doctrine  as  ' 
to  the  inea  rnation  of  tlic  Son  of  (!od,  which  i>  regarded  a- 
a  glorious  example  of  !>ivinc  condescension  and  a  vcrv 
great  exaltalion  of  human  nature,  w  bile  the  hi^lu  st  de_' 
nity  and  Miss  of  which  humanity  is  capable  is  believed  '" 
IM'  attainable  only  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  According  to 

this  view,  the  t ncction  between  faith  and  salvation  ari.-o 

from  tho  Divine  appointment,  which,  however.  provides  for 
bringing  into  exercise,  in  harmony  with  the  intellectual  and 
moral  nature  of  man.  most  powerful  and  excellent  nioihc- 
for  all  that  is  morally  good,  the  partakers,  of  salvation  be- 
ing thus  fitted  for  tho  fellowship  of  Hod. 


The  doctrine  of  divine  grace  is  a  part  of  tho  system  of 

Christianity  on  which  very  important  dill'ereii....-  of  ..pin inn 

.  cially  as  to  the    r.  la:  ion  ,,l    |t*o*  to  indil  id  mil 

ii.  and  con- 

g  man's  ability  or  inability  t  faiili 

of  himself.      But  by   Christians  generally  the  relation  ot 
the  believer  to  Christ,  and  his  fiuih  in  <  1  . 
I.,  tbc   llol\   llbo.-t  or  Spirit  of  (iod.  the  tbinl  perron  of  the 
•d.     I  Sec  CALVINISM  mid  AIIVIMAMHII.) 

Sah  weil  M  .  beginning  in  n  :•  Midas 

carried  on  in  sanctilieation.  ard  all  its  joys  ii 
with   the   pro:re:s  of  unotificatli  n    in   thin   life   or   in    that 
which  is  to  come.     Faith   in  Christ  cannot  bo  unn 
]. allied  with  repentance:    llion^'h  believers  are  holy  ii 
trast  to  what  they  once  were.  \  el  there  is  none  in  tb 
free  from  sin,  the  tempter  of  our  first  pa  still 

tbcactive  enemy  of  men.  Responsibility  belongs  to  human 
nature;  and  the  doctrine  of  a  judgment  to  come  may  be 
considered  as  to  a  certain  extent  a  doctrine  of  natural  re- 
ligion, as  may  also  that  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul :  1  ut 
theclear  and  distinct  enunciation  of  these  doctrines  belongs 
to  the  Christian  religion. 

Of  the  moral  element  of  Christianity  it  is  sufficient  here 
to  state  that  it  is  harmonious  with  the  doctrinal  part  and 
'rablc  from  it;  that  it  is  founded  upon  tho  teachings 
of  tbc  Bible  with  regard  to  the  moral  attributes  of  God, 
and  is  exemplified  in  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ;  and 
that  it  is  divisible  into  two  great  parts — oue  of  the  love  of 
( !od,  and  the  other  of  the  lore  of  man. 

Among  what  arc  termed  the  means  of  grace,  which  form 
so  important  a  part  of  the  system,  the  doctrine  contained 
in  tho  Bible  first  claims  attention  as  the  means  of  conver- 
sion and  of  edification,  the  instrument  by  which  salvation 
is  begun  and  carried  on.  Tho  ordinances  of  worship,  prayer, 
and  sacraments  are  means  of  grace,  concerning  the  relative 
importance  of  which,  as  compared  with  the  other  means, 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  prevails.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  also  to  the  combination  of  Christians  into  an 
organized  body  with  its  own  system  of  church  government 
mid  discipline. 

The  truth  of  Christianity  is  supported  by  many  different 
evidences,  independent,  but  mutually  corroborative.  It  ap- 
peals to  reason,  and  demands  to  have  its  claims  examined. 
Nor  is  there  any  faith  where  there  is  not  a  mental  conviction 
arrived  at  by  reasoning,  direct  or  indirect.  (See  EVIDENCES 
OF  CHRISTIANITY.) 

Christianity  is  now  the  dominant  religion  in  all  countries 
of  America,  in  Australia,  and  in  Europe  (except  in  Turkey), 
and  it  makes  steady  progress  in  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is 
divided  into  a  large  number  of  denominations  or  sects, 
which  may  bo  classed  in  three  large  groups — the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  Oriental  churches,  and  all  the  other 
churches.  Most  or  all  of  tbc  denominations  of  the  third 
class  arc  sometimes  comprised  under  the  name  Protestants. 
In  1872  the  aggregate  population  connected  with  the  vari- 
ous denominations  of  Christians  was  estimated  at  about 
380,000,000,  in  a  total  population  of  tho  globe  of  about 

1,380,000,000.     The  Ui n  Catholic  Church  numbered  a 

population  of  about  197,000,000,  and  the  Oriental  churches 
about  83,000,000.  (See  EASTKIIN  CHURCHES,  GKKKK 
Cm  urn.  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  Cm  urn,  and  the  names  of 
various  denominations.)  J.  THOMAS. 

Christian  Knowledge,  Society  or.  See  SOCIETY 
OF  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

Christians  (a  religious  denomination).  Sec  CHRISTIAN 
CONNIPTION. 

Chris'tiansnnd,  a  fortified  seaport-town  of  Norway, 
is  near  its  southern  extremity  and  on  the  Skagcr-Kack, 
about  160  miles  .S.  W.  of  Christiania.  It  has  a  good  har- 
bor, a  citadel,  a  Gothic  cathedral,  the  finest  sacred  build- 
ing in  Norway  except  the  one  at  Trondhjcm,  a  custom- 
house, and  a  gymnasium.  Shipbuilding  is  the  principal 
industry.  It  is  a  bishop's  see  and  the  capital  of  a  stift. 
Timber,  salmon,  etc.  arc  exported  hence.  Pop.  10,876. 

Chris'tiansburg,  a  post-village  of  Shelby  co.,  Ky., 
on  the  Louisville  and  Lexington  H.  K.,  49  miles  E.  of  Louis- 
ville. 

<  h  ristiansbnrg,  a  incorporated  town,  capital  of  Mon  t  - 
gomery  co..  Va..  on  the  Atlantic  Mississippi  mid  Ohio  K.  11., 
SI!  miics  \V.  of  Lyiiehburg.  2200  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
It  has  a  female  college,  an  academy,  tobacco  and  shoe  fac- 
tories, two  churches,  and  one  newspaper.  Pop.  864;  of 
township.  3316.  -N  COVKAII, 

ED.  MONTGOMERY  "MESSENGER." 

Christians  of  St.  Tho.-nas,  a  very  ancient  Chi 
sect  of  India,  found  especially  along  the  Malabar  < 
They  claim  to  be  dcM-endaiits  of  converts  made  in  India 
by  the  apostle  Thomas,  but  they  are  generally  belici 
have  been  converted  by  Persian  missionaries  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Church.     In  1599  the  greater  part  were  induced 
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by  the  Jesuits  to  unite  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  at 
present  about  three-fourths  of  their  number  are  Roman 
Catholics.  Of  the  latter  class  more  than  one-half  h;n<-  :i 
Svriac  church-service,  while  the  remainder  are  of  the  Latin 
rite.  Of  those  who  are  not  united  to  the  Church  of  Rome 
there  were  in  1S59  about  70,000,  and  ten  years  later  they 
claimed  for  themselves  190,0011  members,  which  is  undoubt- 
edly in  excess  of  their  number.  They  acknowledge  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Jacobite  patriarch  of  Antioch,  though  they 
were  formerly  Ncstorians  of  the  patriarchate  of  Mosul.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  this  interesting  people  will 
probably  be  always  limited,  most  of  their  literature  having 
been  burned  as  heretical  by  order  of  the  synod  of  Clamper 
(1599).  There  was  anciently,  it  would  seem,  more  than  one 
sect  among  them.  According  to  Mr.  Ludlow,  they  arc  at 
present  both  socially  and  morally  much  debased,  though 
they  were  once  the  dominant  class  in  Malabar.  They  :ire 
now  found  principally  in  Travancore.  (See  HUTCH'S  "  His- 
tory of  Christianity  in  India,"  4  vols.,  1839- 1 5.) 

Chris'tianstad',  a  fortified  town  of  Sweden,  capital 
of  a  lien  of  its  own  name,  is  on  the  river  Helge,  about  9 
miles  from  its  entrance  to  the  Baltic  and  207  miles  S.  W. 
of  Stockholm.  It  has  broad  streets  and  wooden  houses. 
In  the  vicinity  are  the  immense  alum-works  at  Andrarum 
(5000  tons  annually).  It  has  an  arsenal,  a  barrack,  and  a 
fine  church ;  also  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  fab- 
rics and  gloves.  Pop.  7710. 

Chris'tiansted',  the  chief  town  of  the  island  of  St. 
Croix,  in  the  West  Indies,  is  on  the  N.  E.  coast.  It  has  a 
good  harbor,  which  is  defended  by  a  fort.  The  governor- 
general  of  the  Danish  West  Indies  resides  here.  Pop.  0560. 

Chris'tiansund',  a  seaport-town  of  Norway,  on  three 
islands,  which  enclose  its  harbor.  It  is  in  the  district  of 
Romsdal,  and  85  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Trondhjem.  The  trade 
is  good,  and  fishing  is  largely  pursued.  Pop.  5709. 

Chris'tiansville,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Meck- 
lenburg co.,  Va.,  15  miles  S.  of  Lunenburg.  Pop.  2550. 

Christian  Union  Churches.    See  APPENDIX. 

Christie  (WILLIAM  D.).     Sec  APPE.VDIX. 

Christi'na,  queen  of  Sweden,  born  Dec.  B,  1G2B,  was 
the  only  surviving  child  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  She  re- 
ceived a  solid  and  masculine  education,  and  learned  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  politics,  etc.  When  her  father  died,  in 
1632,  she  was  recognized  as  his  successor,  under  the  re- 
gency of  Oxenstiern.  In  1644  she  assumed  royal  power, 
and  in  1648  concluded  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  by  which 
Pomcrania  was  annexed  to  Sweden.  Her  mind  was  strong 
and  her  character  eccentric.  Her  subjects  wished  that  she 
should  choose  a  husband,  but  she  manifested  a  constant 
aversion  to  marriage.  Her  eccentricity  was  also  exhibited 
in  the  extravagant  patronage  of  authors,  pedants,  artists, 
and  buffoons.  In  1650  her  cousin,  Charles  Gustavus,  was 
designated  as  heir  to  the  throne  by  the  states  of  Sweden, 
with  the  assent  of  the  queen.  Impatient  of  the  personal 
restraint  which  the  etiquette  of  court  imposed  on  her,  she 
abdicated  the  throne  in  June,  1654,  while  still  in  the  bloom 
of  youth.  This  act  has  been  variously  attributed  to  levity 
and  magnanimity.  She  reserved  supreme  power  over  her 
suite  and  household,  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
and  became  a  resident  of  Rome.  She  patronized  artists, 
founded  an  academy  at  Rome,  and  meddled  with  astrology 
and  other  chimerical  pursuits.  In  1657  she  caused  her 
grand  equerry,  .Monaldeschi,  to  be  put  to  death  for  treason. 
It  is  said  she  wished  to  recover  the  crown  of  Sweden  when 
the  king  died  in  1660,  but  she  did  not  succeed.  Died  April 
19,  1689.  (See  LACOMBE,  "Histoire  de  Christine,"  1762; 
ARCHEXHOLZ,  "Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Christina,"  Stock- 
holm, 4  vols.,  1751,  in  French;  II.  WOODHEAD,  "  Memoirs  of 
Christina  of  Sweden,"  1863.) 

Christi'nos,  the  name  of  a  political  party  in  Spain 
during  the  regency  of  Queen  Maria  Christina,  embracing 
the  adherents  of  the  queen.  They  were  opposed  by  the 
CARLISTS  (which  see). 

Chris'tison  (Sir  ROBERT),  a  Scotch  physician,  professor 
of  raateria  medica  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  born 
July  18,  1797,  studied  in  Paris  with  Orfila.  He  has  written, 
among  other  works,  a  "Treatise  on  Poisons"  (1829),  a 
standard  authority.  He  was  made  a  baronet  in  Nov., 
1871. 

Christ'lieb  (TiiEonrm),  I).  D.,  was  born  in  Wiirtemberg 
in  1833,  studied  at  Tubingen,  taught  in  France,  and  became 
a  preacher  in  London,  where  he  published  his  famous  lec- 
tures on  "Modern  Doubt  and  Christian  Belief."  He  re- 
turned to  Germany  in  1865,  and  in  1SOS  became  university 
preacher  and  professor  of  theology  at  Bonn.  In  1873  he 
visited  the  I'.  S.  as  a  delegate  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 
Here  he  delivered  an  address  of  great  ability  upon  the 
rationalism  of  the  present  day. 


Christ'mas  [so  called  because  an  especial  mass,  the 
••  mass  uf  Christ,"  was  celebrated  on  that  day  ;  Fr.  Ko'il ; 
Ger.  Wi-iliuiti-litiH  :  It.  Xutiilr.  i.i.  "  birthday"],  the  day 
on  which  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  is  celebrated.  The  ob- 
servance of  the  25th  of  Dec.  is  ascribed  to  Julius,  bishop 
of  Rome,  A.  D.  337-352.  The  Eastern  Church  had  pre- 
viously observed  the  6th  of  Jan.,  in  commemoration  both 
of  the  baptism  and  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  Before  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  the  East  and  the  West  had  ex- 
changed festivals,  the  West  adopting  Jan.  6,  in  com- 
memoration of  our  Lord's  baptism,  and  the  East  adopting 
Dec.  25,  in  commemoration  of  our  Lord's  birth.  The  ex- 
act date  of  Christ's  birth  appears  not  to  have  been  known 
to  the  early  Church,  and  cannot  now  be  determined.  That 
the  date  was  preserved  in  the  public  archives  at  Rome, 
though  asserted  by  some  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  is  now  not 
generally  credited.  As  for  the  year,  critical  opinion  is 
gravitating  towards  the  year  5  or  4  B.  C.  And  as  for  the 
day.  we  may  be  helped  to  a  decision  by  considering  that 
between  the  middle  of  December  and  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary there  is  generally  in  Palestine  an  interval  of  com- 
paratively dry  weather,  preceded  and  followed  by  the 
early  and  the  latter  rain.  Thus,  there  might  have  been 
shepherds  on  the  plain  of  Bethlehem  watching  their  nocks 
by  night. 

Christmas  is  celebrated  on  the  25th  of  Dec.  in  nenrly 
every  part  of  Christendom.  Among  the  causes  that  oper- 
ated in  lixing  this  period,  perhaps  the  most  powerful  was 
that  most  heathen  nations  regarded  the  winter  solstice  as 
the  beginning  of  the  renewed  life  and  activity  of  the  powers 
of  nature.  The  Romans,  Celts,  and  Germans,  from  the 
oldest  times,  celebrated  the  season  with  great  feasts.  At 
the  winter  solstice  the  Germans  held  their  Yule-feast,  and 
believed  that  during  the  twelve  nights  reaching  from  the 
25th  of  Dec.  to  the  6th  of  Jan.  they  could  trace  the  personal 
movements  on  earth  of  their  great  deities.  Some  of  these 
usages  passed  over  from  heathenism  to  Christianity,  and 
have  partly  survived  to  the  present  day.  But  the  Church 
sought  to  banish  the  deep-rooted  heathen  element  by  intro- 
ducing its  grand  liturgy,  besides  dramatic  representations 
of  the  birth  of  Christ  and  the  first  events  of  his  life. 
Hence  the  so-called  "manger-songs"  and  Christmas  carols. 
Hence  also  the  Christmas  trees  adorned  with  lights  and 
other  decorations,  the  custom  of  reciprocal  presents  and  of 
Christmas  meats  and  dishes.  Christmas  became  a  univer- 
sal festival. 

In  the  Roman  Church  three  Christmas  masses  are  usu- 
ally performed — one  at  midnight,  one  at  daybreak,  and 
one  in  the  morning.  The  day  is  also  celebrated  by  the 
Anglican  churches.  The  Greek  and  Lutheran  churches 
likewise  observe  Christinas,  but  the  Presbyterians  and  the 
English  dissenters  reject  it  in  its  religious  aspect,  although 
in  England  and  the  U.  S.  people  of  nearly  all  sects  keep  it 
as  a  social  holiday,  on  which  there  is  a  cessation  from  all 
business.  The  festivities  formerly  lasted  with  more  or  less 
brilliancy  till  Candlemas,  and  with  great  spirit  till  Twelfth 
Day.  (See  CASSEL,  "Weihnachten  Ursprung,  liraucue 
und  Aberglauben,"  1862.) 

REVISED  BY  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Christmas  Carols  [Fr.  carole:  It.  corola,  a  "  round 
dance,"  perhaps  from  the  Lat.  corolla,  a  "circlet;"  Welsh, 
curoli,  to  "  dance,"  the  name  being  thence  applied  to  the 
music  or  song  accompanying  such  a  dance].  The  word  carol 
signifies  a  song  of  joy.  The  practice  of  singing  sacred 
songs  in  celebration  of  the  nativity  of  Christ  as  early  as  the 
second  century  is  considered  as  established.  Christmas 
carols  arc  believed  to  have  been  devised  as  a  substitute 
for  the  songs  of  the  old  heathen  festivals.  The  oldest 
printed  collection  of  English  Christmas  carols  bears  the 
date  of  1521.  By  the  Puritan  Parliament  Christmas  was 
abolished  altogether,  and  holly  and  ivy  were  made  seditious 
badges;  and  in  1630  the  Psalms,  arranged  as  carols,  were 
advertised.  After  the  Restoration,  the  Christmas  carols 
again  exhibited  their  ancient  hearty,  jovial  character. 
Those  with  which  the  dawn  of  Christmas  is  now  announced 
in  England  are  generally  religious,  though  not  universally 
so.  The  custom  is  by  no  means  peculiarly  English,  being 
found  in  other  countries  of  Europe. 

Christol'ogy  [Gr.  XpioroAoyia,  "doctrine  concerning 
Christ"]  may  include  everything  relating  to  the  work  as 
well  as  to  the  person  of  Christ,  but  as  the  work  of  Christ 
is  discussed  under  Soteriology.  it  is  better  to  confine  Chris- 
tology  to  the  person,  and  we  shall  so  employ  it. 

The  incarnation  of  one  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity 
results  in  a  peculiar  kind  of  self-consciousness,  which  is 
neither  divine  alone  nor  human  alone,  but  Divine-human. 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  merely  God,  for  in  this  case  he  would 
not  differ  as  a  person  from  the  unincarnato  Logos  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father.  (John  i.  18.)  Neither  is  he  merely 
man,  for  in  this  case  he  would  not  differ  in  respect  to  the 
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species  of  liis  personality  from  Socrates  or  any  utluT  human 
I,,  in;:,  llui  he  is  Cod  and  111:111  united  — the  Cod  man — a 
uni'jite  ini'l  singular  species  of  per-on. 

'I'll.-    early  Church    wn-    nol    lon-cd,  liy   fills.-    I 

,,| I  in;;    ||i,.    nature    of  Chri-t.    I ike    in li-tm 

and  definition-,  and  consequently  made  none,      ll  in 

ti-nl  with  woi-shippinn  Jei  U  I'liri-t  :    and  w.r-hip  i-  a  more 

direct  uinl  impressive  aHirniah I' hi.-  iliiinily  tlian  even 

a    dogmatic    asscrlimi    "I'  it.      In    ir.-e   •>(  time,  however, 

several  errors  a  ruse  whiel nip'  lied  I  lie  Church  to  make  a 

careful  and  guarded  .-laieinenl  "I  Hie  peeiiliarit y  uf  Christ'n 

, iple\    person.     Tlie  lirst   nf  these   errors  was  An 

which  ileiii.'d  the  existence  of  ii  Iruly  and  properly  divine 
nature  in  .Ic-u-  Chri-t.  The  \ii:in-  allowed  tliut  he  had 
in  the  composition  of  his  wonderful  p.  rsonality  a  very  ex- 
alli'd  nature,  which  is  higher  than  that  of  any  creaiurc 
whatever,  luit  whieh  is  DOl  literally  and  metaphysically 
divine.  This  highly  e.\altei|  and  superhuman  nature, 
unilcd  with  :i  huiinin  .-oul  and  hody,  eon-litutcd  the-  . \rinn 
Christ.  The  second  error  wa*  1'atripansiani.iin.  The  1'atri- 
pas-ian.s  a-scrtcd  the  real  and  slriet  lleity  in  Christ's  per- 
eon.  but  denied  his  humanity.  Aeeor.ling  to  them,  the  one 
solitary  person  of  (iod  i  for  they  also  denied  a  real  di.stinc- 
tion  of  persons  in  the  (iodhead)  united  itself  with  11  human 
body,  but  not  with  a  human  soul.  This  single  person  of 

(iod,  wl i  they  denominated  the  Father,  thus  united  with 

a  ma'crial  body,  was  the  I'atripassian  Son  of  God,  or 
Chris*.  Anterior  to  this  union  there  was  no  Son  of  Cod. 
The  third  error  was  the  Nr-tm-ian.  This  pertained  to  the 
relations  of  the  two  natures  to  each  other,  and  not  to  the 
natures  themselves,  both  of  whieh  were  conceded.  The 
Nestorian  Christ  is  two  persons,  one  diune  and  one  human, 
in  union.  The  important  disliiietinu  be'ween  a  nature  and 
a  person  is  not  recognized.  .Nestorianism  overlooked  the. 
la  t  that  the  second  poi.-  >n  in  the  Trinity  did  not  assume 
into  union  with  himself  a  human  individual,  but  a  portion 
of  human  nature  not  yet  indiv  idilali/ed.  The  Logos,  in 
the  words  of  Hooker,  "did  not  assume  a  man's  person  into 
his  own  person,  but  a  man'-  nature  to  his  own  person;  he 
took  itmen,  the  seed  of  Abraham  (Heb.  ii.  16),  the  very 
fust  original  element  of  our  nat  up1,  before  it  was  come  to 
ha\eanv  je-rsonal  subsistence. ''  The  union  is  embryonic, 
and  thus  yields  only  a  single  personality.  But  instead  of 
thus  blending  the  divinity  and  the  humanity  into  one  self, 
the  Nestorian  scheme  plaei  I  two  distinct  selves,  one  divine 
an  I  one  human,  side  by  side,  and  allows  only  a  moral  and 
sympathetic  union  between  them.  There  is  a  God  and 
there  is  a  man,  but  there  is  no  liod-man.  The  fourth  of 
the  ancient  errors  in  Christology  is  the  Kiitychian  or  JI»- 
nophysitc.  This  is  the  opposite  error  to  Xcstorianism.  It 
asserts  the  unity  of  self  consciousness  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  but  loses  the  duality  of  the  natures.  In  and  by 
the  incarnation  the  human  nature  is  transmuted  into  the 
divine,  so  that  after  the  incarnation  there  remains  only  one 
nature.  For  this  reason  th,-  Mnnophysites  held  that  it  is 
correct  to  say  that  "  (iod  suffered,"  meaning  thereby  that 
Jesus  Christ  sutl'ercd  in  the  divine  nature. 

The  Council  of  Ephcsus  in  431  made  some  beginning 
towards  the  settlement  of  the  questions  involved,  but  it 
was  reserved  for  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451  to  make 
the  final  statement.  The  Chalee.lon  symbol  defines  Christ's 
person  a>  follows  :  ••  We  teaeh  that  Jesus  Christ  is  perfect 

as  respects  Ciidhood  and  pert'eet  as  resju-fts  manhood — that 
he  i>  Inil v  C»'l.  and  truly  a  man  c. insisting  of  a  rational  soul 
and  body,  lie  was  lie>,'"tten  of  the  Father  before  creat ion 
as  to  his  deity,  but  in  these  last  days  he  was  born  of  .Mary, 
the  mother  of  God,  as  to  his  humanity.  He  is  one  ( 
existing  in  two  natures,  without  mixture,  without  change, 
without  division,  without  separation — the  diversity  of  the 
two  natures  not  bein^  at  -all  destroyed  liy  their  union  in  the 
person,  but  the  peculiar  properties  of  each  nature  being 
preserved,  and  concurring  to  one  person  and  one  sub- 
siMenco." 

This  statement  asserts  the  continued  and  everlasting 
existence  of  two  natures  in  Christ's  complex  person,  and 
adjusts  their  relations  to  each  other.  In  the  lirst  plaee, 
the  union  of  the  two  natures  does  not  confuse  or  mix  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  t»  dc.-;r  iy  their  distinetive  properiics 
or  transmute  one  into  the  other.  The  deity  of  Christ  is 
just  as  pure  and  simple  deity  after  the  incarnation  as 
before  it:  and  the  humanity  of  Christ  is  just  as  pure 
and  simple  human  nalure  as  that  of  Mary  bis  mother 
or  any  other  human  individual,  sin  being  exeluded.  In 

•cond  plaee,  the  Chaleedou  statement  prohibits  the 
division  of  Christ  into  tvv<>  selves  or  persons.  The  in- 
carnating aet,  while  it  makes  no  changes  in  the  properties 
of  the  two  united  natures,  gives  a-  a  resultant  a  person 
that  is  a  ti-nhim  </ni</ — a  resultant  that  is  neither  a  human 
person  nor  a  divine  person.  l>ut  a  tibMMt&nmfo  person.  Con- 
templating Jesus  Christ  us  the  result  of  the  union  of  God 
and  man,  ho  is  not  to  be  denominated  simply  Cod,  and  he 


is  not  to  be   denominated  simply  man,  but  be  is  to  bo  de- 
nominated Cod  man. 

Thin  union  id'  two  natures  in  one  self-conscious  ego  may 

be  illustrated   i-;.    i<  I.  n  ncc  to  111:1  n'-    p.  i ,]     itiulH.n. 

An  individual  man  is  one  p<  ..-  'ii.  but  iln-   p< 

;  of  two  natures — a  mat'  Ian   m,n 

i  turc.     The  personality,  the  »>  i 

of  the  inii'iH  of  the  two.     .Neither  one  taken  by  itself  would 
yield   the   person.     Both   body  and   soul   are    i, 

io    :i    complete    individuality.      Tin 

not  make  two    individuals   in   union    and    allinnee.     Tlo 
ial   nature,  taken    by  itself,  is    hoi    the  man.  and   the 
mental  part,  taken  by  itself,  is  not  the  man  ;  only  the  union 
of  both  is.      Vet  in  this  intimate  union  id  two  sued  o 
substances  as  matter  and  mind,  body  ami  soul,  lie  i. 
the  slightest  alteration  of  the  properties  of  each  substance 
or  nature. 

It  follows  from  this  statement  of  the  Council  of  Chalce- 
don that  while  the  properties  of  one  nature  cannot  be 
attributed  to  the  other  nature,  the  piopcrties  ot  I  ,,ih  na- 
tures may  be  attributed  to  the  pcr.-on  t, -lilting  from  tin  ir 
union.  While  it  is  not  proper  to  say  that  the  lii  v  im-  nature 
suffered,  it  it  proper  to  say  that  the  Cod-man  suffered. 
The  first  statement  attributes  to  one  nature  the  properties 
and  acts  of  the  other,  and  it  therefore  not  allowable.  The 
second  stateim  ni  a--erts  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  self-con- 
scious Ego  r.  suiting  from  the  incarnation,  endured  a  pas- 
sion the  seat  and  medium  of  which  was  the  humnn  nature 
in  this  Ego.  Here,  again,  the  analogies  of  finite  exist- 
ence furnish  an  illustration.  A  man  suffers  the  sensation 
of  heat  from  a  coal  of  fire.  In  this  instanee  it  would  not 
be  correct  to  say  that  the  man's  immaterial  nature  suffers, 
in  the  sense  of  being  itself  burned  by  the  fire.  The  imma- 
terial soul  is  not  the  scusorium  in  this  instance.  It  is  not 
the  seat  of  the  physical  sensation.  To  say  that  it  is  would 
be  to  attribute  to  o*n  immaterial  nature  the  properties  of  a 
material  nature.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  self-conscious 
person,  the  Ego  resulting  from  the  union  of  body  and  soul, 
tcels  the  sensation  of  physical  pain,  but  it  feels  it  in  and 
through  the  material  part,  and  not  the  immaterial.  In 
like  manner,  the  entire  humanity  of  Christ,  the  true  body 
and  reasonable  soul,  sustained  the  same  relation  to  his 
divinity  that  the  fleshly  part  of  a  man  dots  to  his  rational 
part.  It  was  the  scnsoriiim,  the  passible  medium,  by  and 
through  which  it  was  possible  for  the  self-conscious  Kgo, 
the  God-man,  to  suffer.  Hence,  while  it  it  proper  to  say 
that  Jesus  Christ,  the  God-man,  existed  before  Abraham, 
and  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  Cu-sar.  that  he  was 
David's  son  and  David's  Lord,  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
say  that  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus  Christ  was  born  in  Ii.  C. 
7 ,"'H.  or  that  it  died  upon  the  cross  in  A.  D.  30. 

The  positions  taken  at  Chulrcdon  have  been  reaffirmed 
both  in  the  media-Mil  and  the  modern  Church.  The  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  person  is  in  some  of  its  aspects  even  more 
mysterious  and  baffling  to  finite  comprehension  than  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  Christian  science  has  not  been 
inclined  to  go  beyond  the  general  outlines  and  distinctions 
made  in  451.  The  Lutheran  Church,  in  connection  with 
the  doctrine  peculiar  to  them  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's 
person,  have  made  some  attempts  to  explain  that  pecu- 
liarity of  Christ's  self-consciousness  by  which  it  it  some- 
times that  of  finite  weakness  and  sorrow,  and  at  other 
times  that  of  infinite  majesty  and  power.  But  the  endeavor 
runs  too  near  the  brink  of  the  confusion  of  natures,  and 
their  transmutation  into  each  other,  to  bo  regarded  as  a 
real  advance  upon  the  Chalcedon  Christology.  ( For  the 
literature  of  Christology  see  DOKNKR'S  "  1'erson  of  Christ;" 
HAGKXBAf-ii's  "History  of  Doctrine;"  HOOKKK'S  "  F 
siastical  Polity,"  book  v.,  chs.  51-55 ;  PEAIISON  "On  the 
Creed;"  SrnAFK's  "Church  History,"  III.,  747-777; 
SHEDD'S  "  History  of  Doctrine,"  I.,  ch.  5.) 

W.  G.  T.  SHEDD. 

Christophe  (HENRI),  a  negro  king  of  Hayti,  wa»  born 
Oct.  6,  1767.  He  joined  in  17DU  the  insurgents  who  were 
fighting  against  the  French,  and  was  appointed  a  general 
of  brigade  b.\  Toiissaint  1'Ouvcrture.  He  had  a  high  com- 
mand 'mi  1 1,  T  l>i  .-alines,  and  after  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
1806  became  master  of  the  northern  part  of  the  island. 
Civil  war  ensued  between  Christophe  and  1'ethion.  I 
in  IM  I.  Chri-iophe  was  made  king  of  Hayti  and  crowned 
in  1S12  as  Henri  1.  He  instituted  orders  of  nobility  with 
such  titles  as  duke  of  Marmalade  -nd  e.mni  of  Lemonade. 
His  cruelty  provoked  his  snbj  :t.  and,  unable  to 

quell  this  rebellion,  he  killed  himself  Oct.  8,  1820.    Boyer 
then  became  ruler  of  Hayti. 

Chris'topher,  POPK.  deposed  ami  succeed,  d  Leo  V.  in 
90,1,  and  was  himself  deposed  and  put  t->  death  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  lie  M  -  '-HI. 

Christopher,  PAINT,  a  native  of  Syria  or  Palestine, 
supposed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  about  250  A.  D.  The 
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CHRISTOPOULOS— CHRONOLOGY. 


Roman  Catholic  Church  celebrates  his  festival  on  the  25th 
of  July.  Many  wonderful  legends  are  told  of  his  gigantic 
size  and  his  miraculous  deeds,  but  modern  antiquaries  are 
disposed  to  doubt  whether  this  popular  hero  ever  exisli'd. 

Christopoil'los  (AniANASirs),  a  modern  Greek  lyric 
jt'H't,  Imrn  at  Castoria  in  May,  1772.  Jle  livi'd  in  Constan- 
tinople and  Moldavia,  lie  produced  erotic  and  drinking 
songs  much  admired  by  his  countrymen,  lie  has  written 
also  learned  works  on  the  modern  Greek  tongue.  Died 
Jan.  2'J,  1847. 

Christ's  Hospital,  or  the  Blue-Coat  School, 
LniKiiui,  was  founded  by  Edward  VI.  in  loo.'!  as  n  hospital 
for  orphans  and  foundlings.  The  dress  worn  by  the  boys 
at  present  consists  of  a  blue  woollen  gown,  with  a  red 
leather  girdle,  yellow  breeches  and  stockings,  a  clergyman's 
bands,  and  a  blue  worsted  cap,  but  this  they  seldom  wear, 
generally  going  about  bareheaded.  The  color  of  the  dress 
was  formerly  russet.  No  child  is  admitted  before  seven  or 
after  ten  years  of  age,  and  none  can  remain  after  fifteen, 
except  "  king's  boys  "  (who  attend  the  mathematical  school 
founded  by  Charles  II.  in  1072)  and  "  Grecians  "  (the  high- 
est class),  of  whom  eight  are  sent  on  scholarships  to  the 
universities.  About  800  boys  can  be  admitted.  The  great 
hall  of  the  hospital  is  a  magnificent  room.  Latin  and 
Greek  are  the  basis  of  instruction,  but  the  modern  languages, 
drawing,  etc.  arc  taught.  In  1683  the  governors  built  a 
preparatory  school  at  Hertford,  where  the  children  are  in- 
structed till  they  are  old  enough  to  enter  the  hospital, 
the  girls  remaining  permanently  there.  It  can  receive 
about  400  of  both  sexes.  Among  the  eminent  persons  ed- 
ucated at  Christ's  Hospital  were  Stillingfleet,  Coleridge,  and 
Lamb. 

Chris'ty,  a  township  of  Lawrence  co.,  111.     Pop.  2904. 

Chro'matc  of  Lead,  a  fine  yellow  pigment  often 
called  chrome  yellow.  It  is  a  native  compound  of  chromic 
acid  and  lead,  and  is  extensively  used  by  painters. 

Chroraat'ic  [from  the  Gr.  xpujia,  "color"  or  "modifi- 
cation "  in  music],  in  music,  is  a  terra  applied  to  a  succes- 
sion of  notes  at  the  distance  of  a  semitone  from  each  other. 
The  word  xpwnaTi«os  was  used  in  a  somewhat  similar  sense 
by  the  ancient  Greeks.  Ascending  chromatic  passages  are 
formed  by  the  whole  tones  of  the  diatonic  scale  being  raised 
or  elevated  by  a  sharp  or  a  natural,  according  to  key,  and 
descending  passages  by  their  being  lowered  by  a  flat  or  a 
natural.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  chromatic  scale,  but 
the  foundation  of  the  system  of  music  does  not  rest  on  a 
chromatic  basis,  but  on  a  diatonic  one. 

Chromatics.     See  COLORS. 

Chrome.    See  CHROMITM. 

Chrome  Green,  an  oxide  of  chromium  useful  in  col- 
oring porcelain  and  enamel. 

Chrome  Yellow.    See  CHROMATE  OF  LEAD. 

Chro'rnic  A'cid,  a  compound  of  trioxide  of  chromium 
(Cr03)  with  water  (OH2).  The  formula  is  Cr04H2.  It 
forms  several  colored  compounds,  which  are  used  as  pig- 
ments or  dyes.  Among  these  are  the  chromate  and  bichro- 
mate of  potash  and  the  chromate  of  lead.  The  ruby  derives 
its  color  from  this  acid.  Chromic  acid  is  used  iu  surgery 
as  a  caustic. 

Chro'mic  I'ron,  or  Chro'mite,  is  the  most  abundant 
ore  of  chromium,  and  is  found  at  Unst  in  the  Shetland  Isles, 
near  Portsoy  in  Scotland,  near  Gassin  in  France,  in  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania,  and  in  other  regions.  It  is  composed 
chiefly  of  the  oxides  of  chromium  and  iron.  It  sometimes 

"'"irs  crystallized  in  octahedrons,  but  commonly  massive. 

ARCHE,. 

holm,  4  vols.',nnl» or  Chrome  [from  the  Gr.  xpijia,  "color"], 

Christina  of  Swttomic  weight,   26,  or  (new)  52.5,  a  metal 


".'lie    iron  ore   (FeC>4Cr2). 

Chris'tison  (Sir  ROBERT),  a  Scot«T»Jbrmg  CHROMIC  ACID 
of  matcria  medica  in  the  University  or  >etallic  or  separate 
July  18,  1797,  studied  in  Paris  with  Orfila.  J.iablc  iiigmerts 
among  other  works,  a  "Treatise  on  Poisons  Ip  green,  is 
standard  authority.  He  was  made  a  baronet  i  coloring 

sh  are 

Christ'lieb  (THEODOE),  T>.  D.,  was  born  in  Wiirtemtntter 
in  18:!:;. : .tndic "1  at  Tubingen,  taught  in  France,  and  becan  in 
a  preacher  in  London,  where  he  published  his  famous  lec- 
tures on  "Modern  Doubt  and  Christian  Belief."     He  re- 
turned to  Germany  in  1865,  and  in  1868  became  university 
preacher  and  profess. ir  of  theology  at  Bonn.     In  1873  he 
visited  the  V.  S.  as  a  delegate  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 
Hero  ho  delivered  an  address  of  great  ability  upon  the 
rationalism  of  the  present  day. 


writers  of  chronicles  were  Froissart,  Eginhard,  Monstrelet, 
llolinshed,  and  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 

C'hron'icles  [Lat.  i'linmica  :  Gr.  rd  Xporutd],  the  name 
of  two  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  They  were 
originally  one  book,  containing  a  resum6  of  the  sacred 
hiMnry  from  the  creation  until  the  Babylonian  exile:  the 
last  two  verses  are  repeated  as  the  first  verses  of  Ezra. 
The  Hebrew  name  signifies  "annals."  The  Scptuagiut 
named  it  IlapaAeurofiei-n  ("  Paraleipomcna,"  Supplements), 
ami  the  Vulgate  borrowed  this  name.  The  character  of 
the  book,  however,  does  not  justify  the  name.  It  supple- 
ments the  other  historical  Imoks  only  occasionally,  often  it 
is  identical  with  them.  Hence  the  usual  title  is  more  cor- 
rect. The  book  was  composed  at  or  soon  after  the  time  of 
Xchemiah  by  an  unknown  author.  Its  peculiar  character- 
istic is  that  it  is  written  from  the  stand-point  of  interest  in 
the  Levitical  and  ritualistic  institutions,  and  not  from  the 
stand-point  of  the  theocracy.  Its  authority  was  assailed, 
during  the  first  half  of  this  century,  by  the  rationalists,  but 
the  searching  criticism  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  has 
convinced  unprejudiced  scholars  that,  allowance  being  made 
for  the  peculiarities  of  view  wliirh  it  aeipm-ed  from  the 
post-exilic  Judaism,  it  contains  valuable  contributions  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Israelites. 

W.  G.  SfMXER. 

Chron'ogram  [from  the  Gr.  \povos,  "time,"  and  -ypa/xna, 
a  "letter"],  an  inscription  in  which  a  certain  date  is  in- 
dicated by  printing  some  of  the  letters  iu  larger  type  than 
:  the  others,  and  taking  them  as  Roman  numerals.  The  date 
1  «::2  is  thus  expressed  in  the  inscription  of  a  medal  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus:  Christ Vs  UVX  ergo  trIVMphVs.  If  it 
is  a  verse,  it  is  called  chronostichon. 

Chron'ograph  [Gr.  \pavos,  "  time,"  and  ypa^ta,  to 
"'write"],  an  instrument  used  (elderly  in  astronomy)  for 
recording  the  exact  instant  of  the  occurrence  of  an  event, 
such  as  the  transit  of  a  star  over  the  spider-lines  of  a  tele- 
scope. The  record  is  made  by  electro-magnetism.  One 
point  or  pen,  governed  by  the  clock,  marks  uniformly  the 
seconds.  Another  is  brought  into  action  by  an  electric  key 
under  the  finger  of  the  observer.  The  first  chronograph  was 
simply  Morse's  telegraphic  instrument  slightly  modified. 
The  method  was  originally  suggested  by  Prof.  Locke  of  Cin- 
cinnati about  1850.  The  chronographs  now  in  use  usually 
employ  a  rotating  cylinder  covered  with  paper,  and  turning 
on  a  helical  axis,  each  revolution  occupying  one  minute. 

Chronol'ogy  [from  the  Gr.  xpovos,  "time,"  and  A6yo?,  a 
"treatise"]  is  the  science  of  the  dates  of  events  in  history. 
Mathematical  chronology  deals  with  such  units  of  time  as 
Tiegin  and  end  with  the  period  of  complete  evolution  of  re- 
curring celestial  phenomena.  (See  CALENDAR.)  As  in 
geography  and  navigation  longitude  is  measured  from 
some  arbitrary  lino,  such  as  the  meridian  through  Green- 
wich, so  in  historical  chronology  dates  are  fixed  by  giving 
their  distance  from  some  arbitrary  point  of  time,  usually 
chosen  because  of  some  remarkable  occurrence  which  sig,- 
nalized  it.  Such  a  point,  or  epoch,  forms  the  beginning  of 
an  era.  The  mathematical  or  astronomical  units  of  time 
have  not  been  the  only  units  used  in  historical  chronology. 
In  early  times  accurate  methods  of  mathematics  were  un- 
known, and  such  vague  periods  as  "a  generation,"  or  the 
life  of  leading  persons  in  a  nation,  such  as  kings,  were  as- 
sumed as  units  in  chronology.  The  great  variety  of  eras 
in  ancient  times  confuses  the  student.  Thus,  the  era  of  the 
Greeks  began  with  the  year  of  the  Olympiad  in  which  Co- 
rcebus  was  victor,  being  the  first  of  those  ptmrs  at  which 
the  victor's  name  was  recorded  (776  B.  C.).  From  this 
point  the  Greeks  reckoned  time  by  Olympiads  or  periods 
of  four  years.  The  Romans  reckoned  from  the  founding 
of  the  city  (753  B.  C.),  which  is  believed  the  first  fixed 
point  from  which  time  was  ever  computed.  The  Moham- 
medan era  commences  with  the  flight  of  Moha mined  (622 
A.  D.),  called  the  Hejra.  The  Roman  and  Greek  methods 
of  recording  time  continued  in  use  long  after  the  birth  of 
Christ.  After  312  A.  D.,  however,  the  authorized  system 
throughout  the  Roman  empire  was  by  indictions,  periods 
of  fifteen  years,  and  this  mode  was  at  one  time  almost 
universal  in  the  West,  though  the  Olympiads  were  followed 
in  the  East  till  440  A.  D.  The  Christian  era,  first  proposed 
1  in  527  A.  D.,  is  now  universally  used  in  Christendom  (ex- 
cept among  the  Oriental  Christians,  many  of  whom  pro- 
fess to  reckon  time  from  the  creation),  though  its  use  was 
not  uniform  in  Europe  till  a  short  time  before  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Columbus.  Chronology  has  to  determine  the 
relationship  of  different  eras,  so  as  to  express  in  language 
appropriate  to  one  mode  of  computation  the  date  of  an 
event  recorded  in  another.  The  Christian  era  is  attended 
by  this  inconvenience,  that  we  must  count  backward  for 
the  dates  of  occurrences  prior  to  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Different  systems  of  chronology,  such  as  the  Chinese, 
Egyptian,  Indian,  and  Chaldean,  have  been  used  in  differ- 
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ent  countries.  Of  sacred  chronology  there  have  been  vari- 
ous Sehrlll  'he  e[ ll-  are  till'  1'reation  of  tllC 

World  nn«l  tin;  Flood,  l>ur  (In-  mai  'lie  IJible  do 

,10'     ;l     ;,,  •,.    :,.     I.,     Ill,'    dtttM    ..I'     lll.'-l      I    Mil!-.          Tile'    .-III'.'. 

of  I  iiher  .-.  okoni  i '  v  ' ;»  I  ii '  He.-  on  H  ion  Ui  tlu  birth 

of  Christ.  Hllll  to   till'  II I    lli.ili  \car-:    ill'1  S;|  111  ;iri  I  Mil    makes 

the  former  much  longer,  though  it  counts  from  tin'  creation 

to  !h--  Mood  only  liil'7   vear>;   tin-  Sepluagint   remove-  tin1 

ii  of  I  lie  world  to  til II 10  year-  before  I'liri-l.  :iu  1 

the   llonil.       These  ditl'crc s  lllivr  nevci 

n -ili'd.      It  is  now.  however,  universally  admitted  lli;it 

till!  first  chapter  of  llclicsis  leaves  the  paHfld  "I 

([-lire   indefinite,  and  ri  .-rally  app.  • 

interprets    the    il'tift    of    creation     il  s     |,cil'"l-     nf     indefinite 

length.  I  Manuals  of  i'li i  on.il' i;:\  h»T«  I"  -n  written  by 
IIIKI.KII,  isril;  Butxi  KVII;M:»,  1>I.);  livut:,  l-.il;  and 
I.I'OKI:.  ISC2.) 

Chronora'etcr  [from  the  Or.  xp<S?of,  "time,"  and  nirpov, 
a  ••  i  i  wa'eh  of  peculiar  construction  and  great 

perfection  of  work  ii i  t  ii -hip,  u-ed  tor  determining  geographi- 
cal longitudes,  or  other  purposes  where  time  must  be  mea- 
sured with  eMrenio  accuracy.  The  chronometer  differs 
from  the  ordinary  watch  in  the  principle  of  its  escapement, 
which  is  so  constructed  that  the  balance  is  entirely  free 
from  the  wheels  during  the  greater  part  of  its  vibration; 
and  also  in  having  the  balance  compensated  for  variations 

of  temperature.     Marino  chronometers  gi rally  heat  half 

1  are  hung  in  gimbals  in   boxes  about  six  or 
eight    inch.  The  pocket  chronometer  does  not 

dill'er  in  appearance  fioin  the  ordinary  watch,  excepting 
thai  it  is  generally  a  little  larger.  Chronometers  I 
immense  utility  in  navigation,  and  ships  going  on  distant 
:os  are  usually  furnished  with  several,  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  one  another,  and  also  to  guard  against  the 
e'.feet.s  of  accidental  derangement  in  any  single  one.  The 
a  •  'iiraey  u  it h  which  chronometers  have  been  found  to  per- 
form is  truly  astonishing,  the  departures  from  perfect  uni- 
formity of  rate  i >f  running  amounting  only  to  small  fractions 
of  a  second  from  day  !o  <lav  for  long  periods  of  time. 

Chron'oscopc  [from  the  (Jr.  xpdros,  '•  time,''  and  <nton<vi, 
to  "see"],  an  instrument  invented  in  ls:l.">  by  Whcatstoue 
for  measuring  the  duration  of  the  electric  spark.  It  con- 
sisted essentially  of  a  plane  mirror  revolving  with  a  high 
hut  known  velocity  ;  the  elongation  of  the  image  of  the 
spark  as  seen  in  this  mirror  furnishing  the  measure  of  the 
duration.  In  1SJ8,  Feddersen  substituted  a  concave  for 
the  piano  mirror,  with  better  results.  In  1867,  Rood  re- 
placed thi!  concave  mirror  by  a  set  of  achromatic  lenses 
and  a  plane  mirror,  and  succeeded  in  measuring  int. 
of  time  as  small  as  43  one  billionth-*  of  a  second.  A  chrono- 
soopio  apparatus  was  constructed  by  Fizeau  tor  measuring 
the  velocity  of  light.  In  this  there  was  employed  a  rota- 
ting circular  disk  with  noton  a  hcrnatcly  open  and  closed. 
A  ray  from  a  luminous  source  transmitted  through  one  of 
the  open  sectors,  and  reflected  back  from  a  distant  mirror, 
is,  with  a  certain  velocity  of  rotation,  interc  •pted  by  a 
I  with  a  higher  velocity  is  transmitted 
through  I  he  next  following  open  sector.  The  di-1 
traversed  in  Pi/can's  experiment  was  So33  metres  (about 
.r)ii  miles).  With  this  and  the  known  velocity  of  rotation 
the  velocity  of  light  per  second  is  computed.  Foucault 
used  for  the  same  deterininiition  a  ehronoseope  with  a  con- 
cave revolv  iug  mirror  and  a  distance  of  only  three  metres 
t'hrouoscopcs  for  measuring  the  timo  of 

High!    of     projectiles     have    been     invented     by    Wheat-lone, 

Hipp.  Henry.  Nav  >•/.  I'.enton,  Do  Brettcs,  (iloesener.  Schulty., 
and  llashlorlh.  In  the.-e  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  in- 
terval measured  arc  marked  by  the  passage  of  the  induction 
spark,  or  mechanically  by  electro-magnetism,  generally 
upon  a  revolving  cylinder,  but  in  some  upon  a  fixed  are 
before  which  a  pendulum  swings.  For  marking  •  ./«.>/ 
minute  intervals  steel  tuning  forks  have  been  recently  used 
in  various  vv  a\  s. 

(Inn  dim,  a  town  of  Ilnhcmin,  on  the  Chrudimkn.  a 
small  river,  i',-  miles  S.  K.  of  Prague.      It  has  a  noble  , 
giate  church,  a  convent,  and  a  gymnasium  :  also  manufac- 
tures of  cloth  and  a  large  market  for  horses.    Pop.  11,:!  is. 

Chrys'nlis  [l!r.  gpwraAAit,  from  XPWTOV,  "gold"],  a 
name  originally  belonging  to  those  pup;e  of  bnilerllics 
which  have  golden-yellow  spots,  but  extended  to  the  pupa- 
of  lepidop;.  u  rally,  and  even  to  those  of 

other  orders.     The  chrysalides  of  lepidopicrous  in-ectsare 
enclosed   in   a  horny  case,   sometimes   angular,   sometimes 
round,  generally  pointed  at  the  posterior  end.  ,-onn  t 
both  ends.      l!e!o,-e  the  caterpillar  goes  into  this  ll 
often  spins  a  silk.  11  cocoon,  with  which  foreign  substances 
are  sometimes  mixed,  in  which  the  chrysalis  is  concealed. 
Chrysalides  are  often   suspended   by  cords,  and  generally 
remain  nearly  at  rest:   some  bury  themselves  in  the  earth. 
Most  of  them  have  at  least  a  slight  power  of  motion. 


(  liM-an'llu-miim  [from  the  dr.  xtnxrik,  "gold,"  and 

ai'tfcpor.    a    "  tlowi  r  "  I.    a    ^"-n  u-  of    her  i  .-  .:  n  I  -  hi  .*  l>-    d'thc 
order  *  'omposit:e.  tribe  Sen.  •cioriidea1,   having  an  in\' 
with  iinhric.'. 

tuto   of  pappus.       I  of  this    jjeiin.-    arc   alu 

perennials,  or  shrubby,   and  all   have  leafy   st 

Mm     chiefly     of     the     lemp..,  ,   ;      ||,,.     n|.| 

World.      Ckrytantk  "ilmn,  a.  i  annual  speei.  -s  with 

white   ray  florets    and    dark   red  disk,  aimlixc  of    Hai 
is    frequently     cullivaicd.      ('lirii*nnth,  ,„••  .    the. 

.    chr\  >anthcinnm,  a    native    of  \.  ,.  has 

long  been  cultivated  us  an  ornamental  plant.      It- 
arc  various  —  red,   lilac,  rose-color,   while,   yellow,  on 
or  variegated.     It  flowers  in  nut  iimn  and  vvint,  i 
cultivation,  and  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  «u< 
or  parting  the  roots. 

Chrys'elephan'tine  [from  the  Or.  xpw"*.  "gold,"  and 

c'Aei^ac,    eA<$a>TOf,    "ivory"]    Htatll689     a    term    applied    to 

images  of  gold  and  ivory  extensively  made  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks.  The  works  executed  by  1'hiilias  at  Athens 
in  the  time  of  Pericles  are  the  most  famous  of  this 
the  greatest  being  the  co!o?sal  Athena  of  the  Parthenon, 
twenty-six  cubits  high,  reprcM-nting  the  goddess  in  armor. 
The  Olympian  Zeus  of  Phidias  was  also  of  world-wide 
renown.  The  combination  of  gold  and  ivory  was  chiefly 
employed  in  temple  statues  ;  and  though  the  more  famous 
works  of  this  class  belong  to  an  adv  anccd  period,  this  kind 
of  art  was  very  ancient,  and  probably  borrowed  from  the 
adorning  of  wooden  images  with  the  precious  metals.  The 
flesh  parts  were  oftcncst  of  ivory,  the  clothing  and  orna- 
ments of  gold. 

Chrysip'pns  [Gr.  Xpiwunrot],  an  eminent  Stoic  philos- 
opher, born  at  Soli,  in  Cilicia.  in  280  It.  C.,  was  a  son  of 
Apollonius  of  Tarsus.  lie  was  a  pupil  of  Cleanthes,  and 
WHS  distinguished  for  his  skill  in  dialectics  and  his  sub- 
tlety as  a  disputant.  He  once  said  to  Cleanthes.  "Teach 
mo  only  your  doctrines,  and  I  will  find  the  arguments 
to  defend  them."  The  Sorites  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  Chrysippus.  lie  wrote  a  great  number  of  works, 
none  of  which  are  extant.  Ho  was  considered  to  be  the 
greatest  Stoic  philosopher  except  Zeno.  Died  in  207  B.  C. 
(Sec  RITTKII.  "Hii-tnry  of  Philosophy;"  J.  F.  KICBTER, 
"Disscrtatio  de  C'hrysippo  Stoico,"  1738.) 

Chrysobcr'yl  [from  the  Gr.  xp<"">c>  "RoW>"  and 
0ijpvAAoc,  "  beryl  "],  a  gem,  the  finer  specimens  of  which  arc 
very  beautiful,  is  an  aluminatc  of  glueina.  Lapidaries 
sometimes  call  it  Oriental  or  opalescent  chrysolite.  It  is 
of  a  green  color,  inclining  to  yellow,  semi-transparent,  and 
has  a  double  refraction.  It  occurs  crystallized  in  six- 
aided  or  eight-sided  prisms;  sometimes  in  maelcs  or  twin 
crystals.  Some  specimens  exhibit  a  beautiful  opalescent 
play  of  light. 

Chrysocol'la  [<!r.  xp»<ro«oXAa],  a  hydratcd  silicate  of 
copper,  sometimes  called  copper  irn  en.  was  used  as  a  pig- 
ment by  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  color  is  verdigris  or 
emerald-green,  passing  into  sky-blue,  with  a  shining  or 
dull  resinous  lustre.  It  is  found  native  in  considerable 
abundance  in  Missouri  and  Wisconsin. 


Chrys'olite  [Gr.  xpwoA'fcx,  from  xpv<r<k,  "  gold,"  and 
Ai9ot,  a  "  stone  ;"  Fr.  chrymlillie],  a  mineral  composed  of 
silica,  magnesia,  and  protoxide  of  iron,  of  a  fine  green 
color,  with  vitreous  lustre,  transparent,  and  having  double 
refraction,  in  hardness  about  equal  to  quartz,  and  with  a 
couchoidal  fracture.  It  often  crystallizes  in  four-sided  or 
six  sided  prisms,  variously  modified.  Very  fine  specimens 
arc  brought  from  Egypt  and  from  some  parts  of  the  East, 
also  from  Brazil.  Chrysolite  is  used  as  an  ornamental 
stone,  but  is  not  highly  valued. 


Chrys'oprase  [Gr.  xpucrdirpacrot,  from  xptxrfc,  "gold," 
and  xpaatii',  a  "  leek,"  from  its  peculiar  tint],  a  very  rare 
variety  of  chalcedony,  valued  fur  above  common  chalce- 
dony as  an  ornamental  gem;  a  stone  of  this  kind  fit  for 
mounting  in  a  ring  is  worth  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dol- 
lars. It  is  of  a  fine  apple-green  color  in  choice  specimens, 
but  inferior  ones  exhibit  other  shades.  It  i  in  a 

circlet  of  diamonds  or  pearls.  It  is  apt  to  lose  its  color 
through  time  if  kept  in  a  warm  place,  but  dampness  is 
favorable  to  its  pn  ^T\  ation.  and  it  is  therefore  kept  in 
damp  cotton.  It  is  found  in  Lower  Silesia,  in  Colorado, 
and  in  Northern  Xew  York.  The  chrysoprase  of  the  an- 
not  certainly  identified  by  modern  authorities. 

Chrys'ostom  [(Jr.   \pvowrrotLos  (r'.  c.  "golden-mouth- 

ed'')]. (JoiiN  *,  the  mo>t  d  orator  of  the  ancient 

Greek  Church,  was  born  at  Antioch  in  Syria  nhout  .".17 
A.  D.  He  was  brought  up  by  his  widowed  mother,  An- 
thusa,  his  father.  Seenndus,  having  died  soon  after  his 
birth.  lie  studied  rhetoric  under  Libanius.  the  famous 
Sophist,  and  philosophy  under  Andragathius.  Quitting  the 
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legal  profession,  upon  which  he  had  entered,  lie  was  or- 
dained deaeou  by  Bishop  Meletins  in  3S1,  and  presbyter 
by  Bishop  Flavian  in  3SO.  His  thine  as  a  preacher  spread 
throughout  ChriBtondoUi  On  Feb.  2ti,  M'.fs,  he  was  conse- 
crated archbishop  of  Constantinople,  having,  liy  a  mixture 
of  force  anil  fraud,  been  carried  thither  against  his  will. 
His  boldness  as  a  reformer  brought  him  into  trouble.  Both 
among  the  clergy  and  at  the  imperial  court  enemies  rose 
up  against  him.  In  404  he  was  banished  to  Cucusus,  a 
mountain-village  in  the  Tanric  range,  between  Cilieia  and 
the  Lesser  Armenia:  and  in  407  he  died  at  Comana,  iu 
Poutus,  on  his  way  into  still  remoter  exile  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  lie  was  little  of  stature,  with  a 
large,  bald  head,  hollow  checks,  and  deep  sunken  eyes. 
His  eloquence  was  of  the  highly  ornate  Asiatic  type,  but 
also  very  incisive  and  practical.  In  rebuke  he  was  terrible, 
calling  things  by  their  right  names.  He  had  great  rever- 
ence for  the  Scriptures,  lived  abstemiously,  defied  danger, 
promoted  missions,  and  died  exclaiming,  "  Glory  be  to 
(iod  for  all  things  !  Amen."  The  best  edition  of  his  works 
is  the  Benedictine,  II!  vols.  folio,  1'aris,  1718-38.  (See 
NEANDEH,  "  Life  of  Chrysostom,"  in  German,  2  vols.,  1821, 
3d  ed.  1848 ;  G.  HERMAXT,  "  Vie  dc  Saint  J.  Chrysostome," 
I  lili  ( ;  PKIITIIES,  "  Life  of  Chrysostom,"  1854 ;  STEPHENS, 
"  Life  of  Chrysostom,"  1872.) 

Chrzanow'ski  (ADALBERT),  a  Polish  general,  born  in 
17SS,  served  in  the  Polish  revolution  in  1830,  when  he  was 
suspected  of  sympathy  with  the  Russians,  and  in  Piedmont 
in  1849,  where  ho  commanded  the  Sardinian  army.  After 
the  disastrous  battle  of  Novara  he  was  dismissed.  His  last 
years  ho  passed  in  Louisiana,  where  he  died  Mar.  2,  1861. 

Chub  (LeuctBcus  cephalua),  a  European  fish  of  the  fam- 
ily Cyprinidae,  of  the  same  genus  with  the  roach,  dace,  etc. 
The  color  is  bluish  black,  passing  into  silvery  white  on  the 
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belly;  the  cheeks  and  gill-coven  a  rich  golden  yellow. 
The  chub  rarely  attains  a  weight  exceeding  five  pounds. 
It  is  plentiful  in  many  of  the  rivers  of  England,  and  occurs 
in  the  south  of  Scotland.  It  is  found  in  many  rivers  of 
the  continent  of  Europe.  There  arc  several  species  in  the 
U.  S.  very  much  like  the  above.  They  are  not  in  great 
esteem  for  the  table.  The  chub  rises  well  at  a  fly,  and 
takes  freely  a  variety  of  baits. 

Chuck-Will's-Widow  (Antrottomtu  Carolinenm's),  a 
bird  of  the  family  Caprimulgida1,  a  native  of  the  southern 
parts  of  the  U.  S.  It  has  received  its  singular  name  from 
its  note,  which  resembles  these  syllables  articulated  with 
distinctness,  and  is  repeated  like  that  of  the  whippoorwill. 

(  hum  i  'to,  or  Chuquito,  a  town  of  Peru,  department 
of  Puno,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Titicaca,  101  miles  E.  of  Arcquipa.  Mines  of  gold 
anil  silver  have  been  opened  in  the  vicinity.  Pop,  about 
5000. 

C'hudleigh  Cape,  the  N.  K.  point  of  Labrador. 

Chumbul',  a  river  of  India,  rises  in  the  Yindhyan 
Mountains,  flows  nearly  north-eastward,  and  enters  the 
Jumna  85  miles  S.  E.  of  Agra.  Length,  500  miles. 

<  himam',  the  name  of  a  fine  quicklime  made  in  India 
from  calcined  shells  or  from  very  pure  limestone,  and  used 
for  chewing  with  BETEL  (which  see) ;  also  used  for  cement 
and  plaster.  When  chunam  is  used  for  plaster  it  is  mixed 
with  fine  river  sand  and  thoroughly  beaten  up  with  water; 
coarse  sugar  anil  eggs  are  sometimes  added.  When  beau- 
tiful work  is  desired,  three  coats  are  applied  to  a  wall,  the 
last  being  in  the  form  of  a  fine  paste  consisting  of  four 
parts  of  lime  and  one  of  fine  white  sand,  beaten  up  with 
whites  of  eggs,  sour  milk,  and  butter  (ghee). 

Chunar'9  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency 
of  Agra,  on  the  Ganges.  It  is  fortified,  and  has  several 
military  institutions.  Pop.  11,058. 

Chu'prah,  a  town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Ben- 
gal, on  the  Ganges,  35  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Patna.  It  is  the 
chief  town  of  the  district  of  Sarun.  It  contains  many 


mosques  and  pagodas.  Hero  is  a  British  military  station. 
Pop.  estimated  at  30,000. 

ChiHjuibam'ba,  a  mountain  of  Peru.  Height  21,000 
feet. 

Chuquisa'ca,  the  extreme  south-eastern  department 
of  Bolivia.  Area,  72,802  square  miles.  The  surface  is 
variable.  The  rainfall  is  considerable.  The  mountainous 
western  part  only  is  inhabited,  where  the  climate  is  pleas- 
ant. The  soil  yields  cinchona,  grain,  tobacco,  sugar,  coffee, 
and  cocoa.  The  exports  are  cattle,  horses,  wine,  spirits, 
and  sugar.  Capital,  Chuquisaca.  Pop.  223,808,  besides 
50,000  wandering  Indians. 

Chuquisnca  (golden  bridge).  Su'cre,  or  La  Pla'ta, 

the  capital  of  Bolivia,  is  situated  on  a  plateau  near  the 
Andes,  9343  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  lat.  19°  23'  S., 
Ion.  0.")°  30'  W.  It  is  well  built,  with  regular,  spacious, 
and  clean  streets.  It  has  a  magnificent  cathedral  with  a 
large  dome,  a  president's  palace,  a  university,  a  college, 
several  monasteries,  and  a  theatre.  It  is  an  archbishop's 
see  and  the  scat  of  the  national  legislature.  The  eliuutte 
is  pleasant.  Rich  silver-mines  are  worked  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  23,979. 

Chur  [Fr.  Cm'rc],  the  capital  of  the  Swiss  canton  of 
Orisons,  is  in  a  valley  and  on  or  near  the  river  Rhine,  60 
miles  S.  E.  of  Zurich,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail- 
way. It  has  an  ancient  cathedral  of  the  eighth  century 
and  a  bishop's  palace;  also  manufactures  of  cutting  tools 
and  zinc-ware.  Pop.  in  1870,  7552. 

Church  [from  the  Gr.  nvpuucov,  i.  e.  the  "  Lord's  house  " 
(from  Ktipioc,  the  "Lord");  Anglo-Saxon,  cyrle  or  circj 
Ger.  Kirche  ;  Scottish,  tirk  ;  Lat.  tempi um  ;  Fr.  ( yltse  ;  Sp. 
iijlr,sia  ;  It.  chlesii].     The  primary  signification  of  the  Eng- 
lish word  church   is  the  "  house  of  the   Lord ; "  it  came 
afterwards  to  denote  a  collective  body  of  Christians 
meeting  iu  such  a  house  for  worship,  and  also  the  en- 
tiro  body  of  Christian  people,  as  when  we  speak  of 
Christ  as  "  the  Head  of  the  Church."    In  this  last  sense 
it   corresponds   to   the  Greek  cuK^aia  (Lat.   ecclesia, 
whence  the  Fr.  djlise,  Sp.  iylesia,  and  It.  cliiesn),  from 
ixKdteui,  to  ''call  out,"  to  "summon,"  to  •' assemble. " 

The  earliest  Christian  ecclesiastical  structures  were 
copied  not  from  the  heathen  or  Jewish  temple,  bnt 
from  that  combination  of  a  hall  of  justice  and  a  market- 
place to  which  the  name  basilica  was  given.  The  reason 
of  this  is  probably  to  be  found  not  so  much  in  the 
^opposition  between  Christians  and  heathens,  as  in  the 
different  conceptions  which  they  formed  of  the  nature 
and  objects  of  worship.  The  rites  of  heathenism  were 
performed  exclusively  by  the  priest,  the  people  remain- 
ing without  the  often  roofless  temple,  which  was  not  for  wor- 
shippers, but  was  the  abode  of  Deity.  This  mysterious  char- 
acter rendered  it  unsuitable  for  services  in  which  the  people 
were  to  participate,  and  for  the  delivery  of  those  public  ad- 
dresses which  were  employed  as  a  means  of  Christian  teach- 
ing and  exhortation.  To  such  purposes  the  basilica  wjts 
readily  adapted.  Slightly  changed  in  form,  it  served  the 
purposes  of  Christian  worship,  but  there  was  nothing  in 
its  form  which  tended  to  awaken  sentiments  of  devotion. 
The  cross  had  been  used  by  Christians  from  a  very  early 
period,  and  gradually  it  had  become  the  principal  dis- 
tinctive emblem  of  Christianity.  Nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  when  it  became  desirable  to  give  dis- 
tinctively Christian  character  to  the  basilica,  this  should 
be  effected  by  such  a  modification  as  should  convert  it 
into  a  representation  of  this  emblem.  Nor  did  this  alter- 
ation lead  to  any  very  extensive  change  iu  form.  The 
basilica  frequently  has  side  entrances,  in  place  of,  or  in 
addition  to,  that  from  the  end.  All  that  was  requisite, 
then,  to  convert  the  simple  parallelogram  into  a  cross  was, 
that  at  each  side,  in  place  of  direct  communication  with 
the  exterior,  should  be  passages  or  arms  running  out  at 
right  angles  ;  which  arms  cut  the  building  across,  and  were 
therefore  trnmepta. 

A  central  tower  or  spire  is  very  frequently  erected  over 
the  point  at  which  the  arms  or  transepts  intersect  the  body 
of  the  cross.  From  this  point  the  portion  of  the  building 
westward  to  the  Galilee  or  great  entrance  is  called  the 
nave,  while  the  portion  eastward  to  the  high  altar  is  the 
choir.  In  the  more  complete  churches  the  nave,  and  fre- 
quently the  choir,  are  divided  longitudinally  by  two  rows 
of  pillars,  the  portion  at  each  side  being  generally  narrower 
and  less  lofty  than  that  in  the  centre.  These  side  portions 
are  the  aisles.  Vestries  for  the  priests  and  choristers  gen- 
erally exist  in  connection  with  the  choir.  Along  the  sides 
of  the  choir  are  seats  or  stalls,  usually  of  carved  oak  ;  and 
amongst  these  seats,  in  a  bishop's  church,  the  most  con- 
spicuous is  the  cathedra,  or  seat  for  the  bishop,  from  which 
the  cathedral  takes  its  name.  The  larger  English  cathe- 
dral churches  have  a  chapter-house  attached,  which  is 
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coinniiinly  octagonal,  and    is  often  <uie  nf  tin-   must  hcauli 
ful  portions  of  tin-  whole.      Cl  iici|iiciit,  ami  the 

sides  lit'  those  which  arc  farthest  from  I  lie  chiin:li  "r  chap 
ter  Inline  ;ire  m.'lo.eil  by  other  buildings,  such  as  il  library 
and  ]lhiees  nl'  resilience  for  officials.  It  in  here  that.  111 
Roman  Catholic  churches,  Ilie  hall,  dormitories,  and  kit- 
chens fur  the  monks  are  commonly  placed,  licncath  the 
rhmvh  there  is  I  hi-  crypt.  Tlii;  hnpti-ten  il  unuthcr  ad- 
junet.  l'rei|iiently  altogether  detached.  The  position  of  the 
iiaio.  ehoir  nr  chancd.  aisles,  ami  tnui.-epl-  is  nearly  ill- 
Viiriitlile,  lint  lh<!  other  portions  vary  greatly. 

In  ordinary  language,  any  building   set   apart  for  Chris 

tiau  onliii s  is  called  a  eliureh,  though  when  of  n  minor 

kind  it  is  eminently  designate  1  an  a  chapel.  After  a  long 
period  of  neglect  tiie  building  of  chnrehes  ill  a  slylo  emn- 
laiiie  of  I  lie  oliler  arehilerhire  lias  greatly  revived. 

\\'hen  applieil  tn  a  body  of  Chri-tian  people,  the  word 
Chureh  is  very  nearly  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek  word 
«'<c«Aij<n'a,  ns  nseil  in  the  New  Testament.  The  whole  body 

of  the   Chnrel earth    is  called  the  "Chnrell  militanl," 

as  contending  with  e\  il  ami  sin  ;  the  saints  after  death  are 
ealleil  eolleetively  the  Chnreh  triumphant.  Protestants 
distinguish  hetween  the  ritiUr  and  Ihe  inriiililf  Church — 
the  invisible  Church  consisting  of  all  who  are  spiritually 
united  in  Christ;  the  v  isihlc  Chnreh  consisting  of  all  who 
profess  the  religion  of  Christ.  Roman  Catholics  do  not  in 
the  same  manner  acknowledge  the  distinetion.  lint  regard 
a  connection  with  the  hierarchy  and  partiripa; imi  nf  ordi- 
nances M  establishing  a  connect ion  with  the  true  Church. 
Many  Protestants  regard  the  Church  as  mbsiflting  in  vir- 
tue of  the  authority  of  Christ  and  through  the  faith  of  in- 
dividual believers;  Unman  Catholics  regard  the  succession 
of  the  hierarchy  and  the  regular  administration  of  tin: 
sacraments  as  essential  to  the  existence  of  that  catholic  or 
universal  Church  which  Christ  planted.  They  also  regard 
the  Chureh  in  its  official  ariion  us  so  guided  by  Heaven  as 
to  he  infallible.  1'mteslants,  for  the  most  part,  regard  the 
Church  of  Home  and  the  Greek  Church  as  forming  part  of 
the  visible  Church.  lmt  Roman  Catholics  are  not  accustom- 
ed t"i  .^ponding  admission  with  respect  to  Prot- 
e-!auts.  From  the  hierarchical  principle  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  of  the  Greeks  results  an  employment  of  the 
word  Church  to  designate  the  hierarchy  alone.  But  most 
Protestants  employ  it  to  denote  collectively  all  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  or  to  designate  some  particular  hody  of 
Christians  worshipping  in  one  place,  or  the  members  of 
some  particular  denomination. 

REVISED  BY  J.  THOMAS. 

Church,  a  township  of  Wetzel  Co.,  West  Va.  Pop. 
IMT. 

C'hurch  (At.nEitT  E.I,  LL.T)..  an  American  officer  and 
mathematician,  born  in  1S07  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  ISHS.  He  served,  while  lieutenant  of  ar- 
tillery, at,  the  Military  Academy  as  assistant  professor  Is."  I 
and  1S:;;;~:;7.  a,ml  as  acting  professor  of  mathematics  1837— 
38,  and  in  garrison  at  Newport  and  Boston  harbors  1832— 
33.  He  resigned  Mar.  13,  1838,  and  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  in  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  still 
holds  the  position.  He  is  member  of  several  scientific  as- 
social  ions  and  authorof  valuable  mathematical  works,  spe- 
cially prepared  for  the  use  of  his  cadet  pupils — viz.  "  Kle- 
ments  of  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,"  1842,  and  of 
an  "  Improved  Edition  containing  the  Klenients  of  the  Cal- 
culus of  Variations."  ls.il,  of  ••  Klenients  of  Analytical 
(i ictry,"  1S.">1,  of  ••  Klenients  of  Analytical  Trigonom- 
etry," ISi",  and  of  "  Elements  of  Descriptive  Geometry, 
with  its  application  to  Spherical  Projections,  Shades,  ami 
Shadows,  Perspective  and  Isometric  Projections,"  Isii.'i. 
OEORI;K  \V.  Ci  1,1.1  it.  V.  S.  Army. 

Church  i  Rev.  Ai.ox/n).  I).  1)..  LL.D.,an  eminent  Pres- 
byterian ilivine,  and  president  of  the  1  niversit\  of  I  leor^iu, 
from  182(1  to  1  S.V.I,  lie  \vas  a  native  of  Vermont,  ami  was 
a  graduate  of  Miildlebury  College  in  that  Stale. 

Church  (BENJAMIN),  a  famous  Indian  fighter,  horn  in 
Plymouth  mow  in  Massachusetts  i  in  lti:i!i.  lie  fought  in 
King  Philip's  war.  and  commanded  the  colonists  in  the 
battle  in  which  Philip  was  slain.  He  also  led  live  expedi- 
tions against  the  French  and  Indians  in  Maine.  He  re- 
moved in  H>74  to  Little  Compton,  R.  I.,  where  he  died,  in 
con-ri|inMce  of  a  fall  from  his  horse.  Jan.  1".  1718.  He 
was  distinguished  for  piety,  valor,  and  integrity. 

ChOTeh  (FREDERICK   Kmvixl.  an  American  landscape- 

;ainter.  burn  at  Hartford.  Conn.,  in  May.  1S2I1.      He  visited 
outh  America  in  ls.~i:l,  and  derived  from  llic  s,.i>iiei \  of  the 
Andes  materials  tor  several  paintings.      He  gained  a  high 
reputation  by  his  "  View  of  Niagara    ['alls  from  the  ( 
dian  Shore."     Among  his  other  works  are  ••  The  Heart  of 
the  Amies."  "  Morning  on  the  Cordilleras,"  ••Sunrise  on 
Mt.  Desert  Island."  "The  Parthenon,"  and  ••Jerusalem." 
Church  (JOHN  HTBBARD),  D.  D.,  a  Congregational  min- 
(iO 


E 


ister,  born  at  Rutland.  .Mas-.,  Mar.  1  7.  177-'.  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  17'J".  became  pastor  of  a  church  in  IVlhain. 
N.  H..  in  17!*s.  where  he  was  minister  for  forty  yi  ai-.  lie 
was  prominent  in  the  Rible  and  mi--iot.  ,  ,  und 

an  ad  voe.it '  of  olassioftl  learning.     Died  J  nne  J ;;,  1  •-  in. 
Church  i  PiiAin-Ki.i.rsi,  li.  |i..  i,,,rll  s,  |,i.    n.    |s(H,in 

i.    Ontario    co.,   N .    Y.,  edm-aled    a'     Hamilton,    ,\ .  V., 

iof    ilaptist    elimvbes    tn    I'oiiltney.  \'t..  Providem-i-, 
I.  I.,  Rochester,    N.    V..   Uoston,    .Ma--..   WIU    tor    ten 

editor  of  1 1 Chronicle  "  i  linpti.-l  i.   New  York  City, 

(|iient  contrihulor  to  oilier  journals,  and  author  of  ••  Phil- 
osophy of  l!.'lif\  oil-lie'',"  "  Religion-  I  M.--I  1 1.- ion-."  "Anti- 
orb,"  ••  Pentecost,"  ''Memoir  of  Theodosia  Dean,"  ••  Tem- 
pleton,"  etc. 

Church  (Sir  Rioii.utn),  a  Greek  general,  was  born  in 
Ireland  in  17s.">,  and  entered  the  British  army.  In  the 
(Jri-ek  war  for  indejiendence  he  commanded  the  land  forces. 
Afterwards  he  was  the  chief  of  the  anti-Kussmu  party,  and 
minister  under  King  Otho.  Died  Mar.  20,  1873. 

Church    iSvMn.i.i,  1.1..I>.,  a  distinguished     \m. 
jurist,  born  at  Salisbury.  Conn.,  in   17s."i.  graduated  at  Yale 
in  isn.  i;;dge  of  probate  in  his  native 

State,  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  in  1  ^'i'l.  ami  chief-jus- 
tice of  Connecticut  ( lS47-f>4).  Died  Sept.  12,  Is.')  I. 

Church  (S  \NFnun  K.),LL.D.,  an  eminent  American  jur- 
ist, b.  in  Milford,  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  I".  ISIS,  studied 
law  and  rose  to  prominence  in  his  profe  ,-ion.  He  was  chosen 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  State  of  Meu  York  in  1850,  and 
again  in  1852.  In  1S57  he  was  elected  comptroller,  this 
hitter  being  the  la-t  elccthc.  office  held  by  him.  He  was 
nominated  in  1851)  for  comptroller,  but  defeated,  and  nomi- 
nated again  in  1863,  with  the  same  result.  In  1862  he  was 
Democratic  nominee  for  Congress  from  the  twenty-seventh 
New  York  district.  In  May,  1870,  he  was  appointed  by 
Gov.  Hoffman  chief-justice  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
position  he  accepted  and  still  holds.  In  1872  he  was  re- 
quested to  stand  as  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  governor,  but  he  declined  the  honor.  In  politics 
he  has  ever  been  a  steadfast  Democrat,  and,  though  fre- 
quently approached  by  opposing  parties,  he  has  never  sacri- 
ficed his  political  principles  to  personal  preferment.  I'ndcr 
Pierce  and  Buchanan  the  opposition  made  him  tempting 
offers,  but  notwithstanding  ho  was  opposed  to  the  Nebraska 
bill,  he  rejected  all  proffers  of  prospective  patronage.  After 
1864  he  retired  from  active  political  life. 

Church  Calendar.  See  CALENDAR,  EASTER,  and 
EPACT,  by  P.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Church  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Dorchester  co.,  lid. 
Pop.  1144. 

Church  Dis'cipline,  in  its  more  limited  sense,  in- 
cludes the  means  employed  by  the  Church,  besides  the  min- 
istration of  the  word  and  sacraments,  to  secure  on  the  part 
of  its  members  faithfulness  to  their  profession  and  blame- 
lessness  of  life.  It  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Christ,  and 
arises  out  of  the  very  constitution  of  the  Church.  Among 
early  Christians  it  assumed  forms  of  great  severity  towards 
offenders.  At  a  later  period  discipline  was  chiefly  exer- 
cised with  respect  to  persons  accused  of  heresy  and  schism. 
The  penances  of  the  Church  of  Rome  form  an  important 
part  of  it.s  discipline,  and  therewith  its  indulgences  are  con- 
nected, as  well  as  its  rule  of  auricular  confession.  In  the 
Protestant  churches  public  confession  of  sins  by  which 
scandal  has  been  given,  and  submission  to  public  rebuke, 
are  sometimes  required.  The  power  of  exclusion  from 
church  membership  is  generally  retained  until  repentance 
and  reformation  of  life.  In  a  wider  sense,  church  discipline 
is  used  to  designate  the  whole  polity  of  a  Church,  including 
its  Ciirucn  (iovKRSMKNT  (which  see). 

Church  Gov'ernment.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Church 
must  have  a  fixed  polity  according  to  which  its  affairs  are 
administered.  It  is  disputed  among  Christians  how  far 
this  has  been  prescribed  by  Divine  authority,  and  how  far 
left  to  the  discretion  of  men.  The  form  of  government  de- 
pends primarily  on  the  idea  entertained  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Church.  Congregationalists  place  church  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  th embers  of  the  congregation  and 

the  office  bearers  whom  they  have  elected.  Baptists  dis- 
tinguish between  the  church  proper  and  the  congregation, 
hence  they  lodge  this  power  in  the  eliureh.  a^  the  primary 
body.  Kpi--copaliuns.  Presbyterians,  and  the  various  Meth- 
inlUt  churches  agree  that  many  congregations  are  to  be 
united  under  a  common  government;  but  this,  according 
to  Presbyterians,  is  properly  carried  on  by  ministers  and 
ciders  of  tlir-e  congregations  meeting  for  this  purpose  ; 
while,  according  to  Episcopalians,  it  N  more  or  le>-  abso- 
Intelv  in  the  hands  of  bishops.  The  government  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  churches  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
quarterly  conference  and  the  annual  and  general  confer- 
ences, in  which  the  laity  have  more-  or  less  share. 
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Church  History.  Sea  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  by 
PROF.  PHILIP  SCHAFF,  Pu.  D.,  S.  T.  D. 

Church  Hill,  a  post-township  of  Queen  Anno  co.,  MJ. 
Pop.  3655. 

Chur'chill,  or  Missinnip'pi,a  river  of  North  Amer- 
ica, rises  in  a  hike  near  Ion.  lllii0  \V.  It  flows  nearly  north- 
eastward, passes  through  Nelson's  Lake,  ami  enters  Hud- 
son's Bay  in  lat.  5S)°  N.  Length,  estimated  at  800  miles. 

Churchill,  a  county  in  the  W.  of  Nevada.  Area,  0000 
square  miles.  It  contains  Humboldt  and  Carson  Sink,  a 
lake  which  has  no  outlet.  The  western  part  is  traversed 
by  Carson  River.  The  surface  is  mountainous;  the  soil  is 
mostly  sterile.  The  streams  arc  absorbed  by  the  sands  of 
the  desert.  Sulphur,  salt,  and  soda  abound.  Ores  of  sil- 
ver arc  found  here.  Capital,  Stillwatcr.  Pop.  196. 

Churchill,  a  township  of  Lyon  co.,  Nov.     Pop.  40. 

Churchill  (Lord  AI.FRKD),  a  brother  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  was  born  in  1S24,  studied  at  the  Sandhurst 
Military  College,  served  in  the  British  army  (1842-48),  and 
afterwards  was  long  a  member  of  Parliament.  He  is  dis- 
tinguished for  his  interest  in  the  African  race,  and  was  a 
delegate  to  the  sixth  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
at  New  York  in  1873. 

Churchill  (CHARLES),  an  English  poet  and  satirist, 
was  born  at  Westminster  in  1731.  He  was  a  fellow-student 
and  friend  of  the  poet  Cowper.  Although  he  had  a  strong 
aversion  to  the  clerical  profession,  he  was  ordained  as  a 
priest  in  1756.  In  1758  he  succeeded  his  father  as  curate 
at  St.  John's,  Westminster.  His  parishioners  were  scan- 
dalized by  his  dissipated  and  licentious  habits,  and  by  his 
negligence  of  his  duties.  He  produced  in  1761  "  The  Ros- 
eiad,"  a  witty  satire  on  theatrical  managers  and  per- 
formers, which  was  very  successful.  About  this  time  ho 
resigned  his  curacy  and  quitted  the  profession  of  clergy- 
man. He  defended  himself  against  certain  critics  by  an 
admired  poem  entitled  "The  Apology."  He  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  John  Wilkes,  whom  ho  assisted  in  the 
"North  Briton."  In  1763  he  published  "The  Prophecy 
of  Famine,"  a  satire  on  the  Scots,  which  is  much  admired. 
Among  his  other  works  are  "  The  Conference,"  "  Gotham," 
and  "  The  Author."  "  Churchill,"  says  Thackeray,  "  has 
those  brilliant  flashes  of  insight  and  spontaneous  felicities 
of  expression  by  which  every  true  critic  at  once  distin- 
guishes the  man  of  natural  power  from  the  man  of  mere 
cultivation."  He  died  at  Boulogne,  France,  during  a  visit, 
in  1764.  (See  TOOKE,  " Life  of  Churchill;"  and  MACAU- 
LAY'S  essay  entitled  "  Charles  Churchill,"  1845.) 

Churchill  (SYLVESTER),  an  inspector-general  in  the 
U.  S.  army,  born  in  Woodstock,  Vt.,  Aug.  2,  1783,  educated 
in  Vermont,  published  a  newspaper  till  1812,  when  he  was 
appointed  a  first  lieutenant  of  artillery  U.  S.  A.;  promoted 
to  be  captain  Aug.,  1813 ;  assistant  inspector-general,  with 
the  rank  of  major,  Aug.  29,  1813;  retained  May,  1815,  in 
artillery ;  major  Third  Artillery  1835 ;  inspector-general, 
with  rank  of  colonel,  June  25, 1841.  Gen.  Churchill  served 
with  credit  during  the  war  of  1812-15;  from  1815  to  1836 
was  on  garrison  or  special  duty ;  served  during  the  war 
with  the  Creek  Indians,  and  in  Florida  1836-41,  when  he 
was  appointed  inspector-general ;  accompanied  Gen.  Wool 
in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  for  distinguished  services  at 
Buena  Vista  was  brevettod  brigadier-general  U.  S.  A. ; 
retired  from  active  service  Sept.  25,  1861.  Died  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  Deo.  7,  1862. 

Church'ing  ofWom'en,  a  usage  prevailing  in  certain 
branches  of  the  Church,  of  women  on  recovery  after  child- 
bearing  going  to  church  to  give  thanks.  It  appears  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  law  (Lev.  xh.  6).  In 
the  Church  of  the  early  ages  it  was  accompanied  with  va- 
rious rites,  and  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  churches 
it  is  imperative.  In  the  Anglican  Church,  also,  a  service 
for  the  churching  of  women  iinds  a  place  in  the  Liturgy. 

Church'man  (Jons),  an  able  preacher  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  was  born  at  Nottingham,  Pa.,  June  4,  1705.  en- 
tered upon  his  ministry  in  1733,  and  preached  in  many  parts 
of  the  U.  S.  and  Europe.     A  narrative  of  his  experiences 
was  published  in  1780  in  London.     Died  July  24,  1775. 
Church  Methodists.     See  PRIMITIVE  WKSLKYASS. 
Church   Mills,  or  Wegat'chie,  a  post-village   of 
Rossie  township,  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Oswe- 
gatchie  River,  has  a  woollen  mill  and  other  manufactories. 
Pop.  201. 

Church  of  England  and  Wales.  See  ENGLAND, 
CHURCH  OF,  by  REV.  BF.VKRI.EY  R.  BETTS. 

Church  of  God,  a  denomination  of  Christians  first 
organized  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in  1830,  by  the  converts  und 
followers  of  John  Winchrenner,  formerly  a  minister  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church.  The  doctrines  of  this  Church 
are  a  belief  in  the  Bible  as  the  authoritative  revelation  of 


God  ;  also  in  the  Trinity,  in  human  depravity,  the  vicarious 
atonement,  and  the  freedom  of  the  will  (rejecting  the  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine  of  election).  This  Church  also  practises 
adult  immersion  as  the  only  baptism,  and  administer*  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  all  Christians  who  desire  it.  They  be- 
lieve  that  literal  washing  of  the  feet  is  one  of  the  ordinances 
of  the  Church.  In  all  other  respects  the  Church  of  God 
agrees  with  other  evangelical  Christian  churches.  The 
congregations  of  this  denomination  arc  in  part  independent 
in  church  government,  but  are  united  into  "elderships," 
which  are  again  joined  into  one  "general  eldership,"  which 
owns  the  church  property.  They  have  several  newspapers 
and  colleges,  and  in  1873  numbered  over  30,000  members, 
400  churches,  and  410  ministers. 

Church  of  Scotland.  See  SCOTLAND,  Cnuncn  OF, 
by  DAVID  ISGLIS,  LL.D. 

Church  of  Scotland,  Free.  See  FREE  CHURCH  OF 
SCOTLAND,  by  DAVID  IXGLIS,  LL.D. 

Church  Rates,  in  England,  and  formerly  in  Ireland, 
a  tax  on  the  parishioners  and  occupiers  of  land  fur  repair- 
ing the  church  and  defraying  all  expenses  (other  than 
that  of  maintaining  the  minister)  incident  to  divine  ser- 
vice. The  chancel  being  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
clergy,  the  expense  of  maintaining  it  is  frequently  laid  on 
the  rector  or  vicar.  The  origin  of  church  rates  is  a  matter 
involved  in  obscurity.  It  is  certain  that  the  expenses  paid 
in  this  manner  formerly  were  paid  out  of  the  tithes.  Lord 
Campbell  is  of  opinion  that  the  contributions  of  the  parish- 
ioners were  at  first  voluntary,  and  that  the  custom  at  last 
assumed  the  form  of  an  obligation.  There  is  no  legal  mode 
of  compelling  the  parishioners  as  a  body  to  provide  the 
rate;  and  this  has  occasioned  difficulty  in  imposing  the 
tax  in  parishes  in  which  dissent  is  prevalent.  In  recover- 
ing the  rates  from  individuals  refusing  to  pay,  formerly 
the  only  mode  was  by  suit  in  the  ecclesiastical  court ;  at 
present,  in  cases  under  ten  pounds,  the  justices  of  the 
peace,  on  complaint  of  the  church-wardens,  inquire  into 
the  merits  of  the  case  and  order  payment.  Against  the 
decision  of  the  justices  an  appeal  lies  to  the  quarter  ses- 
sions. There  are  few  social  arrangements  in  England  that 
have  been  the  cause  of  greater  irritation  than  the  church 
rates.  Since  the  first  bill  for  the  abolition  of  church  rates 
was  introduced  by  Lord  Althorp  in  1834,  scarcely  a  session 
has  passed  in  which  some  attempt  has  not  been  made  at 
legislation  on  this  subject.  Church  rates  in  Ireland  ceased 
with  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  in  1871. 
In  Scotland  the  system  is  similar  to  that  in  England,  though 
the  name  of  church  rates  is  not  used. 

Church'ville,  a  post-village  of  Riga  township.  Monroe 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  New  York  Central  R.  R.,  15  miles  W.  by 
S.  of  Rochester.  It  has  five  churches,  a  flouring  and  saw 
mill,  a  machine-shop,  and  a  foundry. 

Church-Wardens  in  the  Anglican  churches  arc  offi- 
cers whose  duty  is  to  protect  the  church  edifice,  to  superin- 
tend the  performance  of  public  worship,  and  maintain  order 
during  service.  There  are  generally  two  in  each  pari.-h. 
In  some  dioceses  they  are  appointed  by  the  clergymen,  anil 
in  others  are  chosen  by  the  parishioners.  Their  assistants 
are  sometimes  called  qucstmen. 

Church'yard  (THOMAS),  born  in  1520,  was  a  prolific 
author  of  prose  and  verse  in  the  early  part  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign.  Ho  was  at  first  a  servant  of  the  earl  of  Sur- 
rey, and  afterwards  a  soldier.  Some  of  his  works  have 
been  from  time  to  time  reprinted,  more  for  the  pleasure  of 
bibliophiles  than  on  account  of  any  great  merit.  His 
"  Worthiness  of  Wales,"  "  Chips  concerning  Scotland,"  and 
"  Legcnde  of  Jane  Shore"  are  the  best  known  of  his  works. 
Died  in  1604. 

Churn,  an  apparatus  for  agitating  cream  for  the  separa- 
tion of  butter,  of  which  many  forms  arc  in  use.  Trials  to 
test  the  merits  of  different  churns  have  failed  to  settle  which 
is  the  best  for  actual  use,  for  the  same  machine  under  dif- 
ferent conditions  docs  not  always  yield  the  same  result. 
The  oldest  form  is  the  upright  or  plunge  churn.  Barrel 
churns,  sometimes  of  monster  size,  are  used  in  large  dairies 
in  Holland.  For  small  or  moderate-sized  dairies  perhaps 
the  most  suitable  is  the  box  churn,  having  the  agitators 
fixed  on  a  horizontal  spindle.  To  all  forms  of  churns  power 
can  be  and  is  applied.  Horse-power  is  in  very  general  use  in 
large  dairies  in  Great  Britain.  In  exceptional  cases  steam- 
power  is  used.  (See  BUTTER,  by  PROF.  C.  F.  CHANDLER.) 
Chur'ton  (RAi.ru),  archdeacon  of  St.  Andrew's,  is  best 
known  for  his  Bampton  Lecture  on  the  prophecies  relating 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  delivered  in  1785.  He  was 
born  near  Bickley,  Cheshire,  Dec.  8,  1754,  was  educated  at 
Brazenose,  Oxford,  and  died  Mar.  23,  1831.  He  was  a  la- 
borious and  faithful  minister,  and  the  author  of  several  bio- 
graphical and  other  works  of  decided  merit. 

Churnbus'co,  a  village  or  hamlet  of  Mexico,  on  the 
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](io  .It-  Chimihu'co,  about  «  mil.  -  s.  ••(  the  city  ..1   Mexico, 

.1  battle  between  ili<>  American  forces  under  ticn. 

U  inticld  Scott,  marching  on  Iho  city  uf  .Mexico,  and  the 

M--\ieans,  defending  lilt-  approach.--   to  their  capital,  under 
President,  Santa    Vnna.     Tin-  bailie  nl'  Conn-eras  »ii-  fought 
on  Ihe  sumo  .lav,  aid  both  r:m  hi-  described  in  connection. 
Leaving  a  competent  garrison  ;it  Pnebla.  I  •< -n.  ,~i-'.lt   ad- 
I   his  forces   upon   the  capital  Aug.  7    Id,    IN  IT,  the 
army  becoming  united  about  the  h.-ad  of   I,:ikc  I'halc...    11.. 
I UlfMnOM   made    \ll_-.   I-  -1-1  11)1011   Ihr    Pclion.  a   Ml 

fortified,    isolated   nioiiiiil,  commanding   tli--  pi  incipal  np- 

ilal   trolll   111"'     F..  and   Upon     Mcxiojiieingo 

In  i  lie  left  of  the  IVfion.  resulted  in  Scott's  falling  back 
upon  a  previiiu-dy  entertained  project  of  turning  tin--.- 
strong  eastern  defences  by  passing  S.  of  Lakes  Cli;ilco  and 
.lochiiuileo,  thus  mil-hill;;  the  hard  though  much  broken 
ground  to  tho  S.  nnd  S.  W.  of  Hie  capital,  near  S:m  Au- 
i:u-lin.  By  a  sudden  in\  cr-inTi,  \\  orthV  divi.-ion,  followed 
v  by  Pillow'*  iiml  Quitman's.  niurehed  on  (lie  l.illi. 
Twiggs'  division  being  left  at  Ayotln  till  the  ICth  In 
threaten  tho  IVnon  and  Mexieiileingo,  nnd  deceive  tho 
enemy  as  lung  MS  practicable,  nmrehi-d  on  the  lOth  towards 
chalco.  met  and  -li-pcrscd  a  force  of  Mexicans  double  his 
own  in  numbers,  under  <icn.  Valencia. 

Wnrih's  division  arrived  at  SMII  Augustin  on  the  18th, 
and  was  pushed  forward  to  San  Antonio,  3  miles  distant, 
on  the  direct  road  to  the  capital. 

A  reconnaissance  was  cuninienced  on  tho  18th,  and  Con- 
tinued next  day,  to  the  left  of  San  Augustin  over  difficult 
fields  of  rocks  and  lava  which  extend  from  San  Antonio 
toWMi'J  <na;  Pillow's  division  was  advanced  to 

make  a  roml  for  heavy  artillery,  and  Twiggs's  thrown  for- 
ward to  cover  this  operation.  At  3  p.  M.  of  the  l»th  this 
advance  came  to  a  point  where  the  rood  could  only  be  con- 
tinued under  the  fire  of  twenty-two  pieces  of  tho  enemy's 
artillery,  strongly  entrenched  and  supported  by  cavalry 
and  infantry.  Our  Latteries  had  advanced  within  range 
of  tho  enemy's  camp,  nnd  Pillow's  and  Twiggs'  divisions 
ne i  v  i-il  forward  to  dislodge  him  from  his  position.  A  battle 
ensued  which  lasted  till  nightfall,  our  troops  maintaining 
their  position. 

Observing  the  hamlet  of  Contreras  on  the  road  leading 
from  the  capital,  through  the  entrenched  camp,  to  Mag- 
dalcna,  and  tho  streams  of  reinforcements  advancing  from 
the  capital  liy  that,  road,  <len.  Scott  determined  to  occupy 
that  place  and  arrest  reinforcements,  and  Col,  Morgan 
was  ordered  with  his  regiment  i  the  Fifteenth)  to  move  for- 
»ard  for  this  purpose.  Rilcy  with  his  brigade  was  already 
on  the  enemy's  left  nnd  in  advance  of  this  hamlet,  anil 
Shields  was  ordered  to  follow  and  support  Morgan.  Tho 
night  of  the  19th  found  these  troops,  with  the  brigades  of 
(iens.  P.  F.  Smith  and  <  'a>lw  alader,  all  under  Smith,  in  and 
about  Contreras,  on  tho  same  road  with  the  enemy's  en- 
trenched camp,  and  half  a  mile  nearer  tho  capital.  At  3 
A.  M.  (Aug.  20th)  the  movement  was  commenced  on  tho 
rearof  the  enemy's  camp,  Itiley  leading,  followed  by  Cad- 
walader  and  Smith.  Despite  the  darkness,  rain,  and  mud, 
an  elevation  liehind  the  enemy  was  reached  by  Riley.from 
whence  his  intrenchments  were  stormed  and  carried  in 
seventeen  minutes.  Cadwahulcr  successfully  executed  the 
part  assigned  him  of  diverting  the  enemy,  and  brought  up 
to  tho  general  assault  two  of  his  regiments,  who  poured 
deslruciive  volleys  into  tho  works.  Smith's  brigade  (tem- 
porarily under  Major  Dimick,  First  Artillery),  in  the  mean 
time  following,  discovered  a  long  line  of  Mc\i.-  :n  cavalry 
out >i de  the  w  ork<.  v,  Inch  were  attacked  and  router  1.  Shields, 
remaining  at  t'ontreras,  held  large  numbers  of  the  enemy 
in  check,  and  by  pursuit  added  largely  to  the  brilliant  re- 
sults of  the  .lay.  The  American  force  hero  engaged  num- 
bered (including  Shields)  not  more  than  -l.'dlll,  while  tho 
Mexican  army  nnniliereil  :?0,nO(l.  all  of  whom,  not  captured 
or  killed,  now  lied.  Two  6-pounders  taken  from  Iho  Fourth 
Artillery  at  lluena  Vista  (though  without  dishonor)  were 
here  recaptured,  besides  twenty-two  pieces  of  ordnance, 
suit  prisoners,  TOO  mules  and  many  horses,  and  immense 
quantities  of  small-arms  ami  ammunition. 

The  battle  being  o\cr  before  the  advancing  brigades  of 
Worth's  and  v^uitnian's  were  in  sight,  they  were  ordered 
back  to  their  old  position,  and  Worth  was  onlcnd 
tack  San  Antonio,  which  place  he  soon  forced,  its  garrison 
h-ing  -ha'.en  liy  the  news  of  Ihe  victory  at  Contreras. 
While  these  operations  were  going  on  on  the  let'!,  a  partv 
was  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  strongly  fortified  church  or 
convent  of  San  Pablo  in  the  hamlet  of  Churubuseo,  and 
battery  ordered  to  follow  and 

attack  Ihe  convent.  Picrce's  brifull  was  at  the  same  time 
sent  to  attack  the  Mexican  right  and  rear,  in  order 
to  favor  the  movement  on  the  convent  nnd  cut  off  retreat  : 
Shields  to  follow  Pierce  closely  and  take  command  of  the 
left  wing.  The  line  from  right  to  left  soon  liecanie  1'risklv 
cngagcd;  Shields,  in  the  rearof  Churubuseo,  being  hard 


i     was  reinforced  by  the  rifles  and    Siblcy'»  troop 

Worth'.-    li.  i  "Hi.  being  soon  reunited  and  in  hot  pursuit 
from    San    Antonio,  wml  j-.m.d   b\    lien.    1'illow,  »l. 
eo\  erini;  that  San  Antonio  had  lie.-n  can  i-''l.  hit-!-  n.  i!  tn  the 
'  attack  of  Churubusco.     The  hamlet  tn-armi:  'his  n.n 

r!ie  strongly  fortified  convent  ol  San  Pal.: 
a  strong  field  uork  at  the  head  of  a  bridge  ovr  which  the 
road  passes  from  San  Antonio  to   the  capital,  and  within 
and  about  Ihese  works  the  entire  mniiming  bra  -  "1  Mex- 
ico were  eollecied,  some  2T,OUU  men ;  the  American  force 

being  about   W>00. 

Twiggs  hotly  pressing  the  convent,  Worth   nnd    Pillow 
i  clo-ely  upon  the  ift*--il,  /.*,:<!.  which  latter  was 
finally  assaulted  and   carried  at  the  point  id   ll.e  liavonet  ; 
..ciily  minutes  alter  the  convent,  which  had  held  out 
for  two  hours  and  a  half,  yielded  to  Twiggs'  division,  nnd 
signals  of  surrender  wen1  displayed  :  but  not,  however,  un- 
til the  Third  Infantry  had  entered  the  works. 

Shields  in  the  mean  lime  had  been  hotly  engaged  on  the 
right  against  superior  numbers  with  varying  success,  but 
resulting  in  a  final  victory  for  him;  so  that  on  the  i- 
of  Worth  and  Pillow  coming  up  in  rapid  pursuit  of  the 
,  they  were  joined  by  ShieMs.  and  the  three  pursued 
the  fugitives  to  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  capital. 
Thus,  in  a  single  day  were  two  great  battles  fought  and 
victories  won,  by  which  3000  prisoners  were  taken,  4000 
killed  orwoundeil.  thirty-seven  pieces  of  ordnance  captured, 
the  entire  army  dispersed,  and  the  capture  of  the  ancient 
capital  and  on  honorable  peace  ensured.  The  American 
loss  was  1053,  killed  and  wounded. 

Chusan',  an  island  near  the  E.  coast  of  China,  prov- 
ince of  Chc-Kiang,  about  4i  miles  N.  E.  of  Ning-Po.  It  is 
nearly  50  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  mountainous,  but 
mostly  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  The  products  of  the 
soil  are  tea,  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  etc.  The  camphor  tree 
and  bamboo  flourish  here.  The  climate  is  pleasant  and 
healthy.  Ting-Hai,  tho  capital,  was  taken  by  the  British 
in  July,  1840,  and  again  in  Oct.,  ls-11,  but  it  was  restored 
to  the  Chinese  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Clint  'ny,  or  Chnt'ney,  a  stimulating  condiment  very 
largely  used  in  India,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Great 
Britain  and  America.  Chulny  is  a  compound  of  mangoes, 
capsicum,  and  lime-juice,  with  some  portion  of  other  fruits, 
such  as  tamarinds,  etc.,  the  flavor  being  hcightcneil  by 
garlic.  It  is  sometimes  manufactured  for  sale  in  England, 
but  not  in  large  quantities.  Families  occasionally  make 
it  for  their  own  use,  and  various  receipts  are  given  for  its 
manufacture. 

Chwalynsk',  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Saratov,  a  river-port  on  the  Volga.  It  has  various  man- 
ufactures and  largo  fruit  gardens.  Pop.  14,262. 

Chyle  [from  the  Gr.  X«A«,  "juice,"  "chyle"],  a  fluid 
produced  in  tho  small  intestines,  and  absorbed  from  them 
by  the  lacteals  and  the  veins.  The  food  undergoes  various 
changes  in  tho  alimentary  canal,  one  of  which  is  its  con- 
version in  the  stomach  into  a  pulpy  mass  Urmcd  c/.,/,  .. 
The  chyme,  which  passes  into  the  small  intestine,  is  acted 
upon  by  the  bile,  pancreatic  fluid,  and  intestinal  juice,  and 
through  their  influence  is  separated  into  the  '//.<//., :""'  Mlt" 
matters  unlit  for  nutrition,  which  ultimately  find  their  way- 
out  of  tho  system.  Tho  mode  in  which  the  nutritious  chyle 
is  taken  up  by  vessels  distributed  over  the  small  intestine* 
is  described  in  the  article  DIGESTION.  Obtained  from  the 
thoracic  duct  of  an  animal  that  has  been  killed  while  tho 
process  of  digestion  is  going  on  (especially  if  it  has  taken 
fatty  food),  chyle  is  a  milky-looking  or  yellowish  fluid, 
with  a  faint  alkaline  reaction.  Like  the  blood,  it  coagn 
after  its  abstraction  from  the  animal,  and  in  about  three 
hours  a  small  dot  is  separated.  On  examining  chyle  under 
the  microscope  we  find  that  it  contains  enormous  numbers 
of  minute  molecules  of  fat,  together  with  nucleated  cells 
(chyle-corpuscles),  apparently  identical  with  the  white 
blood-cells.  The  chemical  constituents  of  chyle  are  much 
the  same  as  those  of  blood — fibrin,  aU-un 
mailers,  and  salts  being  the  most  important,  lint  il  may 
|  irded  as  certain  that  the  greater  part  of  the  saccharine 
and  nitrogenous  elements  of  food  enters  the  veins  directly 
from  tho  stomach  and  the  small  intestines,  through  tho 
capillaries,  and  that  the  chyle  of  Ihe  thoracic  duet  consists 
principally  of  the  fatty  parts  of  food  mingled  with  lymph 
from  me  lymphatic  glands. 

Chyme  [from  the  Gr.  \vnot  or  \V'M«.  '*  liquid,"  for  \tvun. 
\  erl-al  noun  from  \eta,  "  to  pour  "].  :i  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  food  after  the  process  of  stomach-digestion,  and  be- 
fore the  action  of  the  intestinal  juice,  bile,  and  pancreatic 
fluids  has  taken  place  upon  it.  The  name  is  of  Inte  not 
much  used,  but  it  is  a  convenient  term,  and  as  such  de- 
-  to  he  retained. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  during  the  process  of  stomach- 
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digestion  ?omo  part  of  the  nutritive  matter  of  the  food  is 
taken  up  by  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  and  passes  directly 
into  the  venous  blood.  Of  the  mimimler.  Mialhe  ItitM 
that  the  albuminoid  elements  are  changed  by  the  gastric 
juice  into  a  new  substance  called  albuminose:  while  Leh- 
mnnn  and  others,  following  up  a  hint  from  Mialhe.  have 
shown  that  each  albuminoid  affords  a  peculiar  kiud  of 
albuminose  (or  peptone,  as  it  is  now  often  called).  The 
principal  varieties  now  recognized  are  albumen-peptone, 
c;iseine-pcptone,  and  tibrinc-  (or  musciiline-)  peptone.  The 
peptones  are  believed  to  be  already  fitted  for  absorption 
into  the  circulation.  Upon  starch,  sugar,  and  oils  tho  gas- 
trie  juice  has  but  little  effect.  Chyme,  then,  consists  of 
the  peptones  and  the  starchy,  saccharine,  and  fatty  ele- 
ments of  food,  mingled  with  certain  residual  matters  which 
are  not  useful  as  food,  but  which,  with  other  waste  products, 
are  ultimately  expelled  directly  from  the  alimentary  canal. 
Chytrsc'us  (DAVID  KOCIIIIAFF),  a  (Herman  theologian. 
born  in  Swabia  Feb.  26,  l.'iiiO,  was  a  scholar  of  Camerarius 
and  Melaiifhthon.  professor  at  Rostock,  and  member  of  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg,  of  which  he  wrote  an  account  (1576), 
and  various  otlirr  religious  conferences.  lie  was  one  of  the 
fra mers  of  the  "  Formula  Concorditl'  "  and  author  of  "Chron- 
icon  Saxoniic,"  '•  De  Lectione  Historiarum,"  etc.  Among 
his  other  writings  are  ••  Ilistoria  Confcssionis  Augustante  " 
(l.i'S)  and  "De  Morle  et  Vita  Sterna"  (1300).  His  com- 
plete works  have  been  several  times  reprinted.  Died  June 
25,  1600.  He  was  one  of  tho  most  learned  and  influential 
Lutheran  divines  of  his  time.  His  life  has  been  written  by 
Schntzius  and  several  others. 

Cialdi'ni  (ENRICO),  an  able  Italian  general,  born  in 
Modcna  Aug.  8.  1811.  He  entered  the  Spanish  army  in 
I  s:i.">,  and  fought  in  several  campaigns  against  the  Carlists. 
In  1 S48  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  joined  the  Italian  patriots 
in  the  war  against  Austria.  He  served  Victor  Emmanuel 
as  a  general  in  the  Crimean  war  (1834-35).  In  June,  1839, 
he  commanded  with  success  against  the  Austrians  at  Pa- 
lestro.  He  defeated  the  papal  general  Lamoriciere  at  Cas- 
telfidardo  in  1860,  and  besieged  Gaeta,  which  he  took  in 
Feb.,  1861.  He  became  a  senator  of  Italy  in  1864,  com- 
manded one  of  the  armies  operating  against  Austria  in 
1866,  and  was  appointed  chief  of  the  royal  staff  in  the 
came  year.  In  Oct.,  1867,  he  was  requested  by  tho  king 
to  form  a  cabinet  after  the  resignation  of  Ratazzi,  but 
without  success.  He  withdrew  from  tho  army,  and  opposed 
the  ministry  of  Lanzi.  He  accompanied  Amadeo  as  am- 
bassador extraordinary  to  Madrid,  and  after  discharging 
his  mission  remained  in  Spain. 

Cib'ber  (COLLEY),  an  English  dramatist  and  aetor  of 
German  extraction,  was  born  in  London  in  1671.  He  be- 
gan to  act  comedies  in  1680,  and  married  a  Miss  Shore  in 
1693.  In  1695  he  produced  a  play  called  "Love's  Last 
Shift,  or  the  Fool  in  Fashion,"  which  was  successful.  He 
also  wrote  "The  Careless  Husband"  (1704),  "The  Non- 
juror"  (1717),  and  "An  Apology  for  the  Life  of  Colley 
Cibber,"  which  is  an  amusing  work.  In  1730  he  was 
appointed  poet-laureate.  Died  Jan.  30,  1766.  Notwith- 
standing the  reputation  for  stupidity  which  Pope's  "Dun-  I 
ciad"  has  conferred  upon  Cibber,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  t 
was  in  reality  one  of  the  most  brilliant  writers  of  that  bril- 
liant age.  His  morals,  however,  were  not  of  the  purest. — 
His  son  THEOi'iiiLrs  (1703-58)  was  an  actor,  an  author, 
and  a  writer  of  repute,  and  husband  of  Susanna  Maria  Cib- 
ber, a  celebrated  actress,  the  sister  of  Dr.  Arne,  the  musi- 
cal composer. 

Cib'ol,  a  plant  of  the  onion  or  garlic  genus,  the  Allhtm 
JistulosuiH,  an  Asiatic  plant,  much  cultivated  in  parts  of 
Europe  for  its  tops,  which  are  tubular,  somewhat  like  those 
of  the  onion.  It  stands  in  the  ground  all  winter,  growing 
from  year  to  year  without  replanting,  and  has  no  bulb. 

Cibo'lo,  a  river  of  Texas,  rises  in  Kendai  county,  flows 
south-eastward,  and  enters  the  San  Antonio  near  Helena. 
Entire  length,  about  110  miles. 

Cibo'rium  [Gr.  Kipupioi-,  the  "  pod  "  of  the  lotos-bean ; 
hence  a  cup-shaped  vessel],  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
a  variety  of  the  pyx,  or  vessel  used  to  contain  the  conse- 
crated host.  The  ciborium  is  of  gold  or  silver,  and  its 
cover  is  frequently  surmounted  by  a  cross.  The  naim-  is 
also  given  to  a  canopy  over  the  altar  sustained  by  four 
columns,  to  which  the  pyx,  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  was  sus- 
pended by  chains. 

Cibra'rio  (Lnni),  an  Italian  historian,  born  at  Turin 
Feb.  23,  1802.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  "  Eco- 
nomia  Politica  del  Medio  Evo"  (1839),  a  "History  of  the 
Monarchy  of  Savoy"  (1810),  and  a  "History  of  Turin" 
(1847.)  Became  minister  of  public  instruction  in  1852, 
and  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  1855.  Died  Oct.  1,  1870. 
Cica'dfl  [Gr.  reVi-if],  the  Latin  name  of  a  well-known 
European  insect,  called  also  t'ica'la  [It.],  which  gives  its 


name  to  a  genus  of  Hemiptera  noted  for  the  shrill  noise 
which  it  makes.  The  cicada  of  the  ancient  classic  poets 
was  chiefly  admired  for  its  shrill  song.  The  cicadas  fre- 
quent shrubs  and  trees,  and  feed  on  their  juices,  having  an 
apparatus  for  piercing  the  bark  and  sucking  out  the  juice 
or  sap.  Their  organ  of  sound  is  situated  on  each  side  of 
the  under  and  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen.  Cicadas 
abound  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions.  They  mostly 
have  transparent  and  veined  wing-covers.  Wo  have  sev- 
eral species  of  cicada  in  the  U.  S.,  of  which  the  best  known 
is  the  "  seventeen-year  locust,"  Cicada  fepttmdseim.  The 
t'i--ti'lti  cttniciilariti  is  a  well-known  species  with  a  W-shnped 
mark  on  the  back.  Its  appearance  was  once  said  to  be  a 
forerunner  of  wars. 

Cicatriza'tion  [from  the  Lat.  ricnirir,  a  "scar"],  the 
healing  of  a  broken  surface  in  the  skin  or  in  a  mucous 
membrane,  by  which  process  a  dense  fibrous  material  is 
substituted  for  the  lost  texture.  The  new  tissue  is  called 
the  cicatrix,  and  usxially  resembles,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  structure  which  it  replaces;  it  is,  however,  less  elastic, 
and  from  its  shrinking  in  volume  sometimes  produces  an 
appearance  of  puckering.  The  glands  and  other  special 
structures  of  the  original  tissue  are  wanting  in  the  cicatrix, 
which,  however,  usually  performs  its  office  well.  The  cica- 
trix of  burns  and  scalds  has  often  a  remarkable  tendency 
to  contract  and  distort  the  neighboring  surface. 

Cic'ely  (MyrrJiis),  a  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants,  of 
which  one  species,  sweet  cicely  [Ifyrrhis  fn/»nit>t},  is  com- 
mon in  Central  and  Southern  Europe  and  in  Asia,  but  in 
Great  Britain  it  appears  to  have  been  introduced.  It  is  a 
branching  perennial,  two  feet  high  or  upward,  with  largo 
triply  pinnate  leaves  and  pinnatifid  leaflets,  somewhat 
downy  beneath ;  the  fruit  and  the  whole  plant  powerfully 
fragrant,  the  smell 'resembling  that  of  anise.  The  seeds, 
roots,  and  young  leaves  are  used  in  soups,  etc.  The  plant 
\\as  formerly  much  in  use  as  a  medicinal  aromatic.  Tho 
TJ.  S.  have  at  least  four  wild  plants  somewhat  resembling 
the  above — the  rough  and  the  smooth  sweet  cicely,  O»im>r- 
rJthti  brfviiitylis  and  /o»//i'*h/£i'«,  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and 
Mi/n-liin  uccidcntalis  and  Osmurrhtzu  nuihi  of  the  far  M"i  st. 
The  roots  are  sometimes  eaten,  having  an  agreeable  taste, 
but  several  poisonous  umbelliferous  plants  closely  resemble 
cicely,  and  caution  should  be  observed  in  gathering  it. 

Cic'ero,  a  township  and  village  of  Cook  co.,  111.,  on 
the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R.,  4  miles  W.  of 
Chicago.  Pop.  1545. 

Cicero,  a  post-village  of  Jackson  township,  Hamilton 
CO.,  Ind.     It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  422. 
Cicero,  a  township  of  Tipton  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  3646. 
Cicero,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Onondaga  co., 
N.  Y.     Pop.  2002. 

Cicero  (MAncrs  Tri.urs).  an  illustrious  Roman  ora- 
tor, author,  and  statesman,  was  born  at  Arpinum  (now 
Arpino),  about  70  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Rome,  on  the  3d  of 
Jan.,  1U6  B.  C.  He  is  often  called  TUI.I.V  by  English 
writers.  He  was  liberally  educated  by  his  father,  an  opu- 
lent equea  of  the  same  name,  was  a  pupil  of  Archias,  the 
Greek  poet,  and  learned  to  speak  Greek  fluently,  lit 
became  deeply  versed  in  Greek  literature  and  philosophy. 
His  disposition  was  genial  and  amiable,  his  habits  temper- 
ate and  exemplary.  In  the  year  01  B.  C.  he  assumed  the 
manly  gown  (lor/a  ririlii),  and  began  to  study  law  under 
Mucius  Scacvola  the  Augur,  who  was  a  jurist  of  great  emi- 
nence. In  his  early  youth  he  wrote  "  Pontius  Ghiueus" 
a,nd  other  poems,  which  were  admired  by  his  contempo- 
raries, but  are  not  extant.  According  to  Plutarch,  "  he  was 
regarded  as  the  best  poet,  as  well  as  the  greatest  orator,  in 
Rome."  He  passed  through  a  course  of  discipline  in  rhet- 
oric and  elocution,  studied  logic  under  Diodotus  the  Stoic, 
attended  the  lectures  of  the  Greek  philosopher  Philo,  and 
neglected  no  mental  exercise,  however  arduous.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-five  he  began  to  plead  in  the  Forum,  and, 
according  to  the  custom  of  Roman  advocates,  his  services 
were  always  gratuitous.  About  the  year  80  ho  defended 
Roscius  Amcriuus  with  courage  and  success  when  he  was 
prosecuted  for  a  capital  crime  by  an  agent  or  favorite  of 
Sulla,  then  dictator,  the  fear  of  whose  enmity  deterred  the 
other  advocates  from  pleading  for  the  defendant. 

His  constitution  was  naturally  delicate,  and  his  physical 
condition  was  such  that  his  friends  advised  him  to  abandon 
the  bar  or  to  improve  his  health  by  travel.  In  70  B.  C.  he 
departed  from  Rome  and  went  to  Athens,  where  he  passed 
about  six  months,  anil  studied  philosophy  with  Antiochus 
of  Ascalon,  Zeno  the  Epicurean,  and  Demetrius  Syrus.  He 
there  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  the  celebrated 
Titus  Pomponius  Atticus.  Ho  afterwards  extended  his 
travels  through  Asia  Minor,  and  returned  to  Rome  with  a 
great  improvement  in  his  lungs,  voice,  and  constitution. 

In  75  B.  C.  he  obtained  the  office  of  qusestor,  tho  first 
step  in  the  gradation  of  public  honors,  and  it  was  decided 
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1>V  h.t    that    ho    should   perform    the    duties    of  quipstor   in 
Sieilv.      Tlio    integrity,    moderation,  nn«l    humanity  of  his 
..•ilc. I  general  admiration  among  I  In-  |"  "> 
pie    i.l'  Sicil\.       !!'•    retur ..... 1   to  Koine    in  Ihr  year  71.  mar 
rie.l  (about  7'l   I!.*'.)  :in    !ieiie-s    naim''!     i'm-nl  i;i.  am) 
rose   In   (he  foremo-t  rank  in  hi*  profession.      His  .-lii- 
ensie  rival  vva-  H<o -I. -ii-iii-.      Cicero  excelled  in  sarcasm  nn<l 
witticisms,  with  which  In-  ..I'.  nlivened  his 

ontioni  aod  ArgnmontA     No  advocate  had  greater  power 

over  the  feeling-  and  sympathies  o!  hi-  auditors.  It  was 
his  habitual  praetii'e  to  an  as  counsel  fur  the  defence  in 
criminal  trials,  l.iit  hi'  deviated  I'nuii  thin  rule  in  the  case  of 
Cains  Verrcs,  who  was  prosecuted  liy  Ihr  Sicilians  in  70 
H.  C.  for  ncfarion-  arls  of  cruelty  and  rapine.  Only  I  vv . . 
of  liis  admirable  oralions  again-t  Verres  Wens  actually 
spoken  in  court,  for  thr  evidem'e  against  the  accused  was 

111  ineing  thai  his  counsel  de, 'lined  I"  plead,  ami  \  crrcs 

went  int..  exile  before  ihr  dcci-don   nf  tho  cause.     Cicero 
was  elected  ii-dilc   ill   ti'.l  I'..  I',  liy  a  minority  nf  the  voters 
of  every  tribe,  ami  in  that  capacity  had  tho  charge  of  the 
temples  an'i  public  e.lili.'cs.      n;(\  ing  offered  himself  in  66 
as  a  candidate  for  tho  office  of  pnetor.  which  was  ihe  next 
in  Ihc  ascending  scale  of  puhlic  honor,  ho  was  elected   lir-i 
f>i -:ff'n-  u,'l"i»ii*   by   Ihe  suffrages  of  all  the  centuries.     Tho 
duty  of  pnetor-  ..  judges  over  the  highest 

C'Hirts.    According  to  Plutarch,  "  he  acted  with  groat  integ- 
rity mid  honor  U  president  in  tho  courts  of  justice."    Dur- 
ing  his   term   <•!'  office  as  prictor  ho  made  an   important 
political  "ration  for  the  Manilian  Law  ("  Pro   Lego   Ma- 
nilia"),  tho  ohject  of  which  wus  to  appoint  I'l'tnpey  com- 
mander-ill chief  in  the  war  against  .Mithridates  the  <«reaf. 
After  the  expiration  of  his  term  nf  ollicc  (which  was  ono 
year)  lie  prepared  to  compete  for  the  consulship.  and  offered 
himself  us  a  candidate  in  li  1  H.  <'.     Catiline  was  one  of  the 
iletVatetl  can.liilaies  in   Ihis  election,  which   resulted  in  the 
choice  of  Cicero    ami    ('.    Antoniiis.      Cicero  cntercil    upon 
the  olliec  on  the  1st  of  January,  !'>.''.,  at  a  time  when  tho  re- 
public was  in   a  critical  condition  in  consequence  of  the 
prevalence  of  corruption,  sedition,  and  treasonable.  designs. 
lie  succeeded  iii  forming  a  political  alliance  between   the 
senate   ami    the   eipiites  or  knights,  and   by  this  wwe  polir'V 
promoted  the  cause  of   lil.ert y  ami    order.      "  Ho  was,     says 
.Mi  Idleton,  "  tlie   only  man    in  the  city  capable  of  effecting 
such  a  coalition,  being   now  at  the   head   of  the   senate,  \el 
the  darling  of  Ihe.  knights."      Ho  acquired  great  celebrity 
by  the  courage  ami  energy  wilh  which  he  defeated  the  con- 
spiracy of  Catiline,  whom  he  .1 ...... iineel   iii   tour  eloquent 

orations.  Catiline,  who  was  the  leader  of  a  large  number 
of  desperate  men.  had  formed  a  plot  to  burn  the  city  and 

lna--arrc  many  of  the  senators.  Cicero,  who  was  notified 
of  this  plot  by  a  woman  named  I'ulvia,  pronounced  before 
the  senate  on  the  sib  of  November  his  lirst  oration  against 
Catiline,  who  was  present  ami  rose  to  reply,  but  his  voice 
was  drowned  l,\  cries  of  ••  traitor  !"  and  "  parricide  !"  (Se« 
CAIII.IM:.)  The  versatility  and  elasticity  of  Cicero's  mind 
»ere  signally  exemplified  by  the  tael  that  during  the  crisis 
of  this  rnnspirary ,  before  Catiline  was  defeated  in  battle, 
ho  defended  Murciiu  against  u  charge  of  bribery  in  an  ora- 
tion whirh  abounds  in  witty  and  good  humored  raillery. 

For  ilo  ib 'leal  of  this  groat  conspiracy,  Cicero  received 
unbounded  honor  and  applause.  .Men  of  all  ranks  and  all 
parties  hailed  him  as  the  saviour  of  the  republic  and  father 
of  his  country.  In  the  language  of  Juvenal, 

"lionia  Pat  rein  1'atrue  Ciceronein  llheradixlt." 

"Cicero  could  boasl,"  says  U'illiam  Ramsay,  "of  having 
accomplished   an  exploit  lor  which  no  precedent  could    be 
found  ill  the  history  of  Home.      In  the  garb  of  peace  ho  had 
gained   a  victory  of  which    the  grcate-l    ai ..... ig    his    prede- 

cessors would  have   bei  u  proud,  and  had   received  tributes 
of  applan-e  of  u  Inch  few  trinm phant  generals  could  boast." 
Ho  incurred,  however,  the  cnmily  of  many  persons  by  tho 
capital  punishment  of  I.entiilus,  Ccthegns,  and  other  accom- 
pli. -en  of  Catiline,      lie  was   cen-ured   lor  violation   of  the 
constitution  ami  laws  b\  the  execution  of  thcsi ..... nspirators, 

although  they  had  been  condemned  to  death  b\ 

At  the  expiration  of  his  consulship,  having  refused  t .......... pt 

the  government  of  a  province,  he  returned  to  the  sen: 
a  private  individual     i1-.'    I'..  C.I,  ami   purchased   an    el 
mansion   on   the   Palatine    Hill.      He   also   owned  villas  or 
count!'}    sent.-  at    Titseiiliim,  Arpintun,    Korlnia-,   and   other 
places.      He    opposed    the    trium\irs    C;esar,    Crassiis.    and 
Pompey,  whose  roalition    he  considered    to  be  dangerous  to 
tho  peace  and  liberty  of  the  state,  and  hi'  cndcai  orcd,  with 
oul  si ....... U,  to  detach  from  that  coalition  Pompey,  who  was 

his  personal  friend.  In  .'>'.!  H.  C.  his  malignant  enrmv 
Cbidius  obtained  power  as  tribune  of  the  people,  and  pro- 
posed a  law  "that  whoever  ha-  put  to  death  a  Roman 
citi/en  without  due  trial  shall  be  interdicted  from  fire  and 
water,"  Many  thousands  of  Roman  citizens  now  expio-~e.i 
sympathy  for  ( 'icero,  but  as  the  consuls  were  hostile  to  him, 


:  he  yielded   to   tho  storm  and  went  into  exile   in   A| 
P..  C.     A  law  was  then  speedily  enacted  to  interdict  ' 
from  earth    itnd  water,  ami    his   house  on    the    Palatine  Hill 

1    Hilled     by    CloilillS.         Tho     lack      of     toltltude    which     he 

exhibited    in    his   exile    (which  wan   pas-ed    in    C>rcecc)   is 
I  writers.      In    a  letter  to   his 

wife    Terentia    he   wrote,  "  It    in    not   my   crimes,    but   my 
virtue  that   has  crushed   me."     The  excessive  vml<  : 
his  enemies  tended  in  produce  a  speedy  and  Mroni: 
lion.     The  now  consuls  and  tribune-  ejected   i 
57  were  friendly  to  < 'ieero,  whose  recall  was  also  advocated 

by    P pcy    and    a    majority    of    ihe    senate.      In    A, 

57,  a  bill  fur  his  restoration  was  adopted  by  an  o\er«  ' 
ing  majority  of  the  voters,  who  had  come  from  \arious  parts 
of   Italy   to  the   '-ntniiix  i ••  atiu'i'itn  at    Koine.     "  There  had 
never   been  known/'  says   Middleton.  "  r->  numerous  and 
solemn  an  assembly  of  the  Roman  people  i  '  in  his 

return  to  Home  he  was  greeted  with  abundant  demonstra- 
tions of  popular  favor  and  enthusiasm.     liet»ei-n  ,'i?  MI 
he  [.leaded   several  causes  in  the  courts,  and  found  h 
to   write  two  important    work-,  entitled  "l>e    liepubliea  " 
("On  the  Republic,  or  tin-   Principles  of   ilov  eminent"), 
and  "  De  Legibus,"  a  philosophical  treatise  on  the  origin, 
nature,  and  perfection  of  law. 

For  a  term  "t  one  year ;..  1  H.  C.)  he  acted  as  proconsul 
or  governor  of  Cilicia  and  Pi-nlia,  where  his  admin: 
tion  was  a  model  of  moderation,  purity,  and  probity.  H, 
returned  to  Italy  in  the  year  .Mi,  and  found  that  a  civil  war 
was  imminent  between  Ciesar  and  the  senate.  He  he-itati  I 
whether  he  should  take  an  active  part  in  the  cmnm. 
test,  and  wished  to  act  as  a  mediator,  but  eventually  he 
joined  tho  army  of  Pompey,  win.  fought  for  the  senate, 
"lie  fluctuated  greatly,"  siiys  Plutarch,  and  was  in  the 
utmost  anxiety;  for  he  says  in  his  letters,  ••  Whither  shall  I 
turn  ?  Pompey  has  the  more  honorable  cause,  but  Cirsar 
manages  his  affairs  with  the  greatest  address.  In  short.  I 
know  whom  to  avoid,  but  not  whom  to  follow."  His  wit, 
however,  did  not  (ail  even  in  this  gloomy  crisis.  When 
Pompey  asked  him.  "Where  is  your  son-in-law?"  (Dolabella), 
Cicero  replied,  ••  lie  is  with  vour  father  in-law."  Afterthe 
battle  of  1'harsalia  I  August,  48  B.  C.),  Cato  ofTered  the 
command  of  the  army  to  Cicero,  but  ho  declined  it,  and, 
returning  to  Italy,  submitted  to  the  power  of  f.'wsar,  who 
treated  him  with  clemency.  He  afterwards  devoted  hio 
to  literary  labors  in  retirement,  and  found  consolation  in 
the  calm  enjoyments  of  speculative  philosophy.  In  the 

|  ensuing  period  of  three  or  four  years  (47—44)  he  pro.  I 
numerous  works  on  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  which  are 
admirable  monuments  of  his  profound  and  varied  learning 
as  well  at  of  his  immense  mental  activity.  Ai  a  philoso- 
pher ho  preferred  the  principles  of  the  New  Academy. 
In  the  year  45  he  lost  his  accompli-hcd  daughter  Tullui. 
whom  he  regarded  with  the  fondest  affection.  He  approved 
the  assassination  of  Cii-sar.  and  denounced  Ihe  conduct  of 
Mark  Antony  in  a  series  of  ..rations  called  Philippics,  the 
first  of  which  was  spoken  lathe  senate  in  Scptenil.cr,  4  I. 
The  second  Philippic  is  a  masterpiece  of  eloquent  invective. 
For  a  few  months  in  the  year  43,  while  Octavius  co-ope- 
rated with  the  senate  against  Antony,  Cieep.  was  tho  most 
prominent  statesman  in  Koine.  Between  lieeeniber,  li,  and 
May,  43  B.  C.,  he  uttered  his  last  twelve  Philippics,  which 
were  received  with  general  applause,  but  the  republican 
cause  was  soon  ruined  by  the  coalition  of  Octavius  with 
Antony  and  Lepidus.  Cicero  was  proscribed  by  them,  and 
was  killed  by  tho  soldiers  of  Antony  near  his  Formiau 
villa  in  December,  II!  P..  C.  Ho  left  one  son.  named  Marcus 
Tullius.  Tho  moral  character  of  Cicero  is  admitted  to  bo 
excellent  even  by  those  who  censure  his  public  conduct. 
His  worst  foible  was  vanity,  exhibited  in  a  habit  of 
laudation.  According  to  Niebnhr,  "The  predominant  and 
most  brilliant  faculty  of  his  mind  was  his  wit.  In  what 
the  French  call  nprit — light,  unexpected,  inexhaustible 
wit — he  is  not  cM-dlcd  by  any  of  the  m  \s  an 

orator  he  surpassed  all  the  tineicnt'-  except    liemo-tl, 
.Modern    critics   concur    in    unanimous    admiration  of   the 
consummate  grace  anil  beauty  of  diction    which   enchant 
-sive  generations  in  the  periods  of  Cicero.     He  am 
plitics  everything.     His  words  seem  to  gush  forth  without 
effort    in    ail    ample    stream:   and    ti  I   dignity  of 

j  his  oration  is  preserved  from  pompons  stillness  by  tin 
lively  sallies  of  a  ready  wit  and  a  vivid  imagination.  His 
periods  an-  -"lioroiis.  but  present  a  great  \arietyof  ca 
donees,  ill-  "  Letters."  of  which  nioi,'  than  eight  hundred 
are  extant,  arc  mi'dels  ,,f  exquisite  l.alinity.  and  arc  highly 
pri/.ed  tor  the  light  which  they  throw  on  tho  history  and 
antiquities  of  the  Roman  republic.  Among  his  works 
which  remain  entire  arc  about  tifty  orations  :  also  tr,  r 
entitled  "lie  Kinibus.  libri  v."  ;an  Imjniry  into  tl 
preme  (rood):  "  Ilrutus  sen  de  Claris  I'ratoriKu-  "  a  criti- 
cal notice  of  Roman  orators):  "  lie  . \micitia  "  i  a  dialogue 
on  friendship)  :  "  Tust-ulana.*  Disputation.  itious 
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on  various  questions  of  philosophy) :  "  De  Xatura  Deorum, 
libri  iii."  (''  On  the  Nature  of  the  Gods");  "  Orator,  seu 
de  Optimo  Gencre  Uiccndi  ".  (••  The  Orator,  or  On  the  Best 
Manner  of  Speaking") :  and  "  DC  Ofliciis.  libri  iii."  (an 
excellent  treatise  en  ethics).  One  of  Iii.-  greatest  works, 
"  De  Kep::!ilic;"i,"  is  lust  except  a  large  fragment.  f!c  ;i!><> 
wrote  trealises,  "  DC  Gloria"  ("On  <;lor\  ")  anil  "Do 
Virtutibus"  ("On  the  Virtues"),  which  are  not  extant. 
Muiilatc'l  copies  have  been  preserved  of  his  works  entitled 
"  De  Legibus  "  and  '*  Academicorum,  libri  iv."  Among 
the  best  editions  of  his  complete  works  arc  those  of  Krnesti, 
Halle,  5  vols.  Svo,  1774-77:  Olivet,  Paris,  9  vols.  4to, 
1742  ;  and  Orelli,  Zurich,  9  vols.  Svo,  182(5-37.  (See  Pi.r- 
T.uirii.  "  Life- of  Cicero  :"  COXYKKH  Miimi.KTo.v.  "History  of 
the  Life  of  Cicero,"  1741 ;  F.  FACIUCH  s,  ••  Ilistoria  Ciee- 
ronis,"  l.">i;:i :  AHKKKN,  "Cicero  in  Seiuen  Bricfcn,"  1835, 
and  an  English  version  of  the  same,  1854;  W.  FORSYTII, 
"  Life  (jf  M.  T.  Cicero,"  2  vols.,  1801 ;  LAMAHTIXK,  "  Cie6- 
ron,"  I8.">1>;  OiiKi.i.i,  "  Onomasticuin  Tullianuin  ;"  J.  M<>- 
iiAiiix,  "Histoire  de  CiceVon,"  3  vols.,  1745;  DHI-.MAXX, 
"Geschiehte  Hoins.")  WILLIAM  JACOBS. 

Cicero  (MAiici's  Tn.i.irs),  the  only  son  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  born  in  65  li.  C.  He  is  paid  to  have  been  dissi- 
p:i!ed,  indolent,  and  intemperate.  In  tho  year  49  ho  joined 
the  army  of  Pompey,  nnd  received  tho  command  of  a 
squadron  of  cavalry.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48 
B.  C.)  ho  went  to  Athens,  and  studied  philosophy  under 
Cratippus.  Having  been  appointed  a  military  tribune  by 
Brutus  in  11  1!.  C.,  he  defeated  C.  Antonius,  and  did  good 
service  in  the  Macedonian  campaign.  By  the  favor  of  Oc- 
tavius  (Augustus)  he  became  consul  in  the  year  30,  and  was 
governor  of  Asia  (Syria)  in  29-28. 

Cicero  (Qrixri-s  TCLLIUS),  a  brother  of  Cicero  tho 
great  orator,  was  born  about  102  B.  C.  Ho  was  elected 
praetor  for  the  year  62,  after  which  he  officiated  as  gover- 
nor of  Asia  for  three  years,  and  returned  to  Rome  in  58  B.  C. 
He  was  appointed  in  the  year  55  legate  (leyattu)  to  Csesar, 
whom  he  attended  in  an  expedition  to  Britain,  and  in  54 
he  commanded  a  legion  in  winter  quarters  in  Gaul.  He 
defended  his  camp  with  success  against  the  attack  of  a  largo 
army  of  Gauls.  In  the  civil  war  he  took  arms  for  the  senate 
against  Caesar,  but  he  made  his  peace  with  him  in  57  B.  C. 
He  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  and  killed  in  43  B.  C. 
Cicero  Corners,  a  village  of  Cicero  township,  Onon- 
daga  co.,  N.  Y.,  has  a  large  steam-mill  and  three  churches. 
Pop.  212. 

Cicerone,  che-cha-ro'na  [from  Cicero,  a  derisive  refer- 
ence to  the  loquacity  of  guide?],  an  Italian  word  signifying  a 
guide  who  shows  and  explains  to  travellers  the  interesting  ob- 
jects, antiquities,  and  famous  places  which  abound  in  Italy. 
Cicisbeo,  chc-chis-ba'o  [Fr.  cicisbee  or  sigitbte),  a 
name  applied  since  the  sixteenth  century,  in  Italy,  to  the 
acknowledged  attendant  upon  a  married  lady.  In  Italian 
society  it  was  at  one  time  unfashionable  for  the  husband 
to  associate  with  his  wife  anywhere  except  in  his  own 
house.  In  society  or  at  places  of  amusement  tho  wife  was 
accompanied  by  her  cicisbeo,  who  attended  at  her  toilet  to 
receive  her  commands  for  tho  day.  This  custom,  which 
was  once  universal,  has  now  almost  disappeared.  Cicisbeo 
is  synonymous  with  cnrnliere  strvcntc.  The  custom  is  highly 
commended  by  several  Italian  writers. 

Cicogna'ra,  da  (LEOPOLDO),  COCXT,  an  Italian  anti- 
quary and  writer  on  art,  was  born  at  Ferrara  Nov.  26, 
17f>7.  He  was  for  many  years  president  of  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Venice,  and  was  a  friend  of  Canova.  His 
chief  work  is  a  "  History  of  Sculpture  from  the  Renais- 
sance of  that  Art  to  the  present  Century"  (3  vols.,  18111- 
18),  which  is  highly  esteemed.  He  wrote  a  "  Life  of  Ca- 
nova" (1823).  Died  Mar.  5,  1834. 

Cicu'ta,  tho  ancient  Latin  name  of  tho  Conine  m>icit- 
liititin  (hemlock),  a  poisonous  plant  which  was  used  at  Ath- 
ens as  means  of  capital  punishment.  This  is  the  plant  which 
is  popularly  called  cicuta  in  the  U.  S.  and  Europe.  (See 
Cnxii  M.)  Cicuta  is  also  the  name  of  a  genus  of  umbel- 
liferous plants  which  are  poisonous.  The  Cicuta  macula- 
ta  (spotted  cowbane)  grows  in  swamps  in  the  U.  S.  Its 
root  is  a  very  deadly  poison.  Other  equally  poisonous  spe- 
cies grow  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  Europe. 

Cid  [Arab,  etld,  a  "lord"],  surnamed  EL  CAMPEADOR 
(the  "champion  "),  the  most  celebrated  national  hero  of 
Spain,  ^vas  :i  Castilian  whose  proper  name  was  Roimico 
(or  Ruv)  DIAZ  UK  BIVAH.  He  was  born  at  Burgos  about 
1040.  He  became  commander  of  tho  army  of  Sancho  II.  j 
of  Castile,  who  reigned  from  1065  to  1072.  About  1085  he  • 
was  banished  by  Alfonso  VI.  He  had  married  Dona  Xi- 
mena,  a  relative  of  King  Alfonso.  Even  while  in  exile  ho 
was  the  commander  of  a  retinue  of  knights  and  vassals, 
nnd  he  «nged  war  with  success  against  several  princes. 
He  gaineil  a  victory  over  the  Moors,  and  became  sovereign 


of  Valencia  in  1094.  Died  in  10',1'J.  His  exploits  hr.vo 
been  embellished  by  many  marvellous  and  fabulous  imrn- 
tions.  His  lite  is  the  subject  of  an  anonymous  epic  called 
''  The  Poem  of  the  Cid,''  which,  accurdin^  In  Snuthcy.  is  the 
"  oldest  and  iiuest  poem  in  tho  Spanish  language. ''  and  also 
of  a  tragedy  bv  Corlieille  (  Ki:lG).  (Sec  R.  So'  I  III  v.  "  Chron- 
icle ol  the  Cid/'  18II8  ;  M.  J.  (JrixTANA,  "  Life  of  the  Cid,"  in 
Spanish  and  French,  1S37;  "  Romaucero  General,"  1604.) 

Ci'der  [Fr.  cidre ;  It.  riiti-o],  the  fermented  juice  of 
apples,  extensively  prepared  in  parts  of  England,  in  Ire- 
land, in  tho  northern  districts  of  France,  and  in  North 
America.  In  Normandy  vast  quantities  of  apples  ore 
grown  for  tho  preparation  of  cider.  The  apples  are  first 
reduced  to  pulp  in  a  mill,  and  the  pulp  is  afterwards  sub- 
jected to  pressure.  The  apple-juice  is  placed  in  casks  in  a 
eool  place,  when  fermentation  begins,  part  of  the  sugar  is 
converted  into  alcohol,  and  a  clear  liquid  is  obtained,  which 
can  easily  bo  racked  off  from  sedimentary  matter.  Cider 
is  largely  used  as  a  beverage.  It  contains  from  .">.}  to  10  per 
cent,  of  alcohol,  and  is  intoxicating  when  drunk  in  large 
quantities.  Cider  quickly  turns  sour,  becoming  hm-<!  <-i<!:  /-. 
owing  to  the  development  of  acid,  and  great  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  the  attempt  to  keep  it  sweet.  Large  quan- 
tities are  used  in  tho  manufacture  of  VIXEBAU  (which  see, 
by  PROF.  C.  F.  CHANDLER,  PH.D.,  LL.D.) 

Cieiaiue'gos,  a  town  of  Cuba,  111  miles  S.  E.  of  Ila- 
viina.  is  the  capital  of  a  district  of  its  own  name.  Sugar  is 
exported  from  this  place.  Pop.  9950. 

Cie'za,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Murcia, 
near  the  river  Sc<;ura.  and  on  a  railway,  24  miles  N.  W.  of 
Murcia.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  cloth.  Pop.  95  Hi. 

Cigar',  or  Segar'  [Fr.  ciijare  ;  Sp.  rit/arm],  a  small  roll 
of  tobacco-leaves  for  smoking.  Tho  cigars  of  Havana  arc 
the  most  highly  prized,  but  those  from  Manila,  usually  called 
cheroots,  are  also  excellent.  The  manufacture  of  cigars  in 
the  V.  S.  is  an  important  industry.  For  tho  outer  part  or 
wrapper  of  a  cigar  the  tobacco  raised  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley  is  considered  the  best,  from  its  fine  elastic  quality. 
A  very  small  cigar  wrapped  with  paper  is  called  a  cigarette. 

Cil'ia  [the  pin.  of  cilium,  the  Lat.  for  "eyelash"],  the 
hairs  which  grow  from  the  margin  of  the  eyelids.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  microscopic  filaments  which  project  from 
animal  membranes,  and  which  are  often  endowed  witli  quick, 
vibratile  motion.  In  most  of  the  very  low  animals  the  res- 
piratory function  is  effected  by  means  of  vibratile  cilia; 
many  animalcules  and  the  gemmulcs  of  the  acrites  move  by 
a  similar  mechanism ;  and  it  has  recently  been  ascertained 
that  vibratile  cilia  have  a  share  in  the  performance  of  some 
important  functions  in  the  highest  classes  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  where  they  have  been  detected  on  tho  membrane 
lining  the  female  generative  organs  and  in  the  respiratory 
passages  and  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  Cilia  in  botany 
are  long  hairs  situated  on  the  margin  of  a  vegetable  body. 

Cilic'ia  [Gr.  KiXucin],  an  ancient  division  of  Asia  Minor, 
was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Mount  Taurus,  on  the  E.  by 
Mount  Amanus,  on  the  S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and"  on 
the  W.  by  Pamphylia.  The  surface  is  partly  mountainous, 
and  partly  occupied  by  fertile  plains  adjacent  to  the  sea. 
The  chief  river  was  the  Cyduus.  The  principal  towns  were 
Tarsus,  Soli,  Scleucia,  Mallus,  and  Aphrodisias.  The  an- 
cient Ciliciaus  were  distinguished  for  maritime  enterprise 
and  also  for  piratical  habits.  In  early  ages  Cilicia  was  an 
independent  kingdom.  It  was  afterwards  a  part  of  the 
Persian  empire,  and  was  reduced  to  a  Ronuiu  province  in 
the  time  of  Pompey.  It  coincides  nearly  with  the  Turkish 
division  of  Adana.  Among  the  eminent  natives  of  Cilicia 
were  Saint  Paul,  Chrysippus  the  Stoic  philosopher,  and 
Aratus  the  poet. 

Cil'ley  (JONATHAN),  an  able  lawyer  and  politician, bora 
at  Nottingham,  N.  II.,  July  2, 1802,  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
College  in  1825,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Maine  in  1829, 
became  Speaker  of  the  Maine  house  of  representatives,  atid 
in  1832  a  presidential  elector;  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1837,  and  Feb.  24,  1838.  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  William  J. 
Graves  of  Kentucky.  The  combatants  fought  with  rifle?, 
eighty  yards  apart,  and  fired  three  times  each.  The  afl'air 
caused  much  excitement  at  tho  time,  Cilley's  friends  declar- 
ing the  duel  to  have  been  unfairly  conducted,  and  denoun- 
cing Graves  as  a  murderer. 

Cimabu'e  (GIOVANNI),  an  Italian  painter,  born  in  Flor- 
ence in  1240,  was  eminent  as  a  restorer  and  reformer  of  the 
art  of  painting.  The  fine  arts  at  that  time  had  degenerated 
into  a  formal  conventionalism.  He  received  lessons  in  art 
from  two  Greek  or  By/.antine  painters,  nnd  formed  a  more 
natural  style  than  that  of  his  masters.  He  painted  in  dis- 
temper and  in  fresco,  and  adorned  the  church  of  St.  Fran- 
cis at  Assisi  with  his  works.  He  excelled  in  design  and 
expression.  Died  about  1302.  Among  his  pupils  was  Giotto. 
(See  VASAHI,  "  Lives  of  tho  Painters.")  REVISED  BY  C.  C. 
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Cimaro'sa  (DnvBNiro),  an   Italian  composer,  born  at 

Naples    1)CC.    1",    ITJ.i,  was  a  pupil  "f  Duranle.        He  rc-idcd 

a!  Si.  Petersburg  uii'l  al  Vienna  anil  othrr  (ieriuan  • 

He  cinnp  .-fil  a   number  of  snccessliil  operas,  among  which 

:  1111. i ill"  Scgrcto  "  ("'1'lx1  Secret  .Marriage 
••  I, 'i  Mini]. in .|i'."     Hi-  works  urc  remarkable  fur  originality 
and  spirit,      Died  .(an.  II,  1S01. 

<  imurron  ,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Colfax  co.,  N.  M. 

It  ha*  one  weekly    ncw.sp.ip  IF. 

C'im'bri  [l!r.  KI>&MI],  a  warlike  people  of  ancient  Kn- 
ropc  whose  origin  is  involved  in  olj-,-tirit y.  They  u> 
g.irded  OJ  (Jcrnrin*  by  CjMUT  anil  Tacitus,  whose  opinion 
II.K  been  adopted  I'.v  most  moderns.  11.  .Miiller  and  iitlier 
writers  suppose  that  they  woro  Celtic,  anil  that  Cinihri  is 
anothur  fiiriu  uf  I'yiu?;.  which  is  the  Welsh  name  of  their 
own  uati.in.  In  in  H.  (.'.  the  Ciinljri  ami  the  'reiii'me- 
i.-sMc  1  fniiil  the  X.  part  of  (iermany.  ero-scd  the  l,:i 
Alp',  ami  invaile.l  tho  territory  of  the  Romans,  whom  they 
defeated  in  iKittlo.  They  afterwards  moved  across  the 
Rhino,  and  pillaged  part  of  (jaul.  Tho  Cimhri  nnil  Teu- 
tones  gained  another  victory  over  the  Komans  in  tin-  year 
lir.l.  Within  a  period  uf  nix  years  they  defeated  four  con- 
suls anil  ronteil  live  Konniu  armies,  so  that  great  emitter - 
na'ion  prevailed  at  Koine.  They  invaileil  Spain  in  10-1 
B.  C.  In  10-  It.  ('..  .Marins  ilefealeil  the  Tcutoncs  at  A.|ine 
S. -Mia-  i  Ai\),  in  Gaul.  Tho  army  of  Cimhri  at  the  sumo 
time  invaded  the  north  of  Italy  by  a  different  route,  and 
gained  a  victory  over  tho  Roman  consul  Catulua  near  the 
.  The  infantry  of  the  Timlin  hail  shields  fastened 
,-r  with  chains.  The  two  Roman  armies  were  then 
united  under  tho  joint  command  of  Catuiu*.  and  Marias, 
who  gained  a  groat  victory  over  tho  Cirnbri  near  Yercclho 
(Verculli)  in  July,  101  B.  C.  It  ia  said  that  more  than 
10. i. oni)  Cimhri  were  killed  in  this  battle.  Tho  Cimbri  in 
tho  time  of  Tacitus  lived  near  the  \orth  Sea,  and  in  Jut- 
land, which  wns  .-ailed  (ho  Ciinbrie  Chersonese.  (See  PULL- 
SI  INN.  "  Die  t'inihern,"  1870.) 

Cimin'na,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Palermo, 
19  miles  S.  10.  of  tho  city  of  Palermo.  Pop.  5208. 

Cimme'riiuis  [<!r.  Ki^t'pioi],  according  to  tho  Ho- 
meric legends,  were  a  people  dwelling  "beyond  the  ocean- 
stream."  when;  tha  snn  never  shines  and  perpetual  dark- 
ness reigns.  Hence  the  proverbial  expression,  "  Cimmerian 
darkness."  Tho  historical  Cimmerii  were  a  nomadic  race 
of  great  antiquity,  who  lived  between  tho  Borysthencs 
(Dnieper)  and  the  Tanais  (Don).  According  to  Herodotus, 
they  were  expelled  from  that  region  by  the  Scythians,  and 
migrated  to  Asia  Minor.  They  waged  war  against  Aly- 
attes,  king  of  Lydia,  about  BOO  B.  C.  Tho  Strait  of  Yeni- 
kalo  derived  from  them  tho  name  of  Cimmerian  Bosphorus. 
Sinn.-  antiquarian*  identify  the  Cimmerii  with  tho  CIMBIII 
and  the  CYMHY  (which  see). 

Cimo'lian  Earth  [Or.  yfi  flfra>x;<»].  a  kind  of  earth 
which  the  ancients  used  to  obtain  from  tho  islands  Cimolus 
and  Siphnns  in  tho  Cyclades.  It  was  sometimes  used  in 
medicine,  but  was  especially  employed  instead  of  soap  in 
washing  clothes.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  variety  of 
steatite  or  soapstono. 

<  i  moil,  or  Ki'mon    [Kt>uv],  an  eminent  Athenian 
commander  and  statesman,  born  about  502  B.  C.,  was  a  sou 
of   Miltia  les,  who  commanded   at  Marathon.     He  served 
with  distinction  at  th •<  great,  battle  of  Salami*,  480  B.  C. 
Cimon  and  Aristide*  commanded  tho  Athenian*,  who,  co- 
operating with  the  other  (Ireek  armies,  prosecuted  tho  war 
a  ur lin't  IVrsia  in  I7ii  B.  C.    Soon  after  this  date  ho  became 
commandcr-in-chief  of  tho  allies,  who  preferred  him  to  the 
Spartan    1'ans.uiias.      Ho   defeated    tho    Persians    on    the 
Strymon.  »nd  in  I'iii  gained  a  great  naval  victory  at  tho 
mouth  of  the  Knr\  mcdon.     He  was  for  somo  time  tin- 
prominent  statesman  of  Athens,   and  a  rival  of  Peri, -Us. 
Cimon  improved  Athens   by  planting   tree*    and  building 
walls  to  the  Pir.eti*.     It  4(il  B.  C.  h  •  was  banished  by  os- 
tracism, but  he  was  permitted  to  return    in   l.»i>.      lie  ,,!,- 
tained  command  of  a  fleet  in  ll'.l.  and  besieged  Citium,  in 
Cyprus,  where  lie  died  in  tho  same   year.      Ho  was  a  con- 
servative  in  polities.     (S.'C  I'l.rrAiii  n,  "  Lite   of  Ciinun  :" 
ConsKi.irs  XKIMS,  "  Cimon  ;"  (iiioiK,  "  History  of  Qrcoco;" 

TlIIKI.W  U.I.,  "  III  •••."  I 

Cinalo'a,  or  Sinalo'a,  a  state  of  the  Mexican  con- 
federation, is  bounded  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  (tulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  intersc'ted  by  the  rivers  Culiaean  and  Cinaloa. 
Area,  L'^.'M  .iile*.  The  eurfaee  i*  partly  nionn- 

tainou*.    Tile  rainy  peason  befjins  about  June  20.  in;  < 
nearly  two  month*.      Capital.  Culiacan.      Pop.  l !'>:;, iii.i.i. 

Cincho'na,  commonly  pronounced  sin-ko'na  [for  ety- 
mology -i'c  lirlo  w  ].  a  ^cnns  ot'  trees  of  tin •  ordrr  1!  u' 
trilio  Cinitllonoie.  prodneinj;  the  bark  commonly  known  as 
Peruvian    bnrk.   Jesuits'    bark.   etc..    and   from    which    the 
alkaloids    qninia   (quinine)  and    cinchonia   are   obtained. 


The  trees  of  thin  genus  are  sometimes  of  great  magnitude, 
but  some  of  them  in  high  mountain-regions  niei-lirnhs  with 
stems  only  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height.  They  are  all  natives 
of  South 'America,  between  lat.  L'n  S.  and'lat.  I"  '  V.and 
ehietly  grow  on  tie  I]  cs  of  tin-  i  'ordilleni-.  <  Hhcr 

trnpiciil  countries  have  id   lai,  ,d  w  i!  h  cinchona 

-p-vially  Java  and  some  other  Dutch  colnnic*.    The 
I'.riti^h  govcriiinent    has    successfully  introduced  them  into 
India   and    St.    Helena;    and   the   bark   produced    on   the 
Nrilgherry  Mills  is   remarkably  rich    in    qninia.     All 
chonas  nre  evergreen,  witli  laurel  like,  entire  opposite  I. 
and  generally   with  beautiful  fragrant  flowers,      (if  more 
than  thirty  species,  several  are  comparatively  worthless  in 
medic.  - 

Much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  nwrtuinii 
species  by  which  the  dificrcnt    \;irictiis  ot Cinchona   bark 
arc  produced.     The  commercial  names  me  di  rivid  partly 
from  the  color  of  the  kinds,  and  partly  from  the  district-  in 
which  they  are  produced  or  the  ports  whence  they  are 


proper  discrimination  of  tile  ditterenl  minis  requ 
experience.  The  taste  is  always  bitter,  but  it  is  possible  to 
distinguish  I-;,  the  tnsie  tho:-e  \  arietics  which  contain  quinia 
most  largely  from  those  in  which  cinchonia  is  the  principal 
alkaloid. 

The  collection  of  the  bark  is  carried  on  by  Indians,  who 
pursue  their  occupation  during  tho  dry  season.  The  trees 
arc  felled  as  near  the  root  as  possible,  that  none  of  the  bark 
may  be  lost,  and  the  I,,  irk.  being  stripped  off,  is  carefully 
dried;  the  quilled  form  of  the  thinner  bark  is  acquired  in 
drying.  Even  the  roots  of  the  best  species  are  carefully 
peeled.  The  bark  is  made  up  into  packages  averaging 
150  pounds  weight,  called  drums  or  scroons.  A  number 
of  spurious  kinds  of  hark  arc  either  sent  into  the  market 
separately  or  nre  employed  for  adulterating  the  genuine 
kinds.  The  very  numerous  varieties  are  classed  as  (1) 
yellow,  (2)  red,  (':()  pale,  and  (4)  Carthageua  barks. 

The  Peruvian  Indians  call  the  trees  kina,  from  which 
the  Spanish  name  i/uinn  is  derived,  but  it  is  not  certain 
that  they  knew  the  use  of  the  bark  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards.  It  is  a  medicine  of  great  value  in  the  cure 
of  intermittent  fevers  and  diseases  attended  with  much  de- 
bility, also  in  certain  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  It 
seems  to  have  been  first  imported  into  Europe  in  lf>39  by 
the  wife  of  tho  viceroy  of  Peru,  the  countess  of  Cinchon 
(from  whom  it  was  named),  who  had  been  cured  of  an  in- 
termittent fever  by  means  of  it.  The  Jesuits  afterwards 
carried  it  to  Rome  and  distributed  it,  and  thus  it  acquired 
the  name  of  Jesuits'  bark.  It  acquired  great  celebrity  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  being  sold  at  hign  prices  by  the  Jesuits, 
by  whom  it  was  lauded  as  an  infallible  remedy,  while  by 
physicians  it  was  coldly  received,  and  by  the  Protestants 
generally  repudiated.  It  was,  however,  used  in  England 
in  1658.  It  seems  to  have  been  employed  without  discrim- 
ination, and  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  empirics.  It 
was  again  brought  into  notice  by  Sir  Robert  Talbor,  who 
acquired  great  celebrity  through  the  cure  of  intermittent^ 
by  means  of  it,  and  from  him  Louis  XIV.  purchased  his 
secret  in  1679.  Soon  afterwards  Morton  and  Sydenham, 
tho  most  celebrated  English  physicians  of  that  age,  adopted 
the  remedy,  and  its  use  from  this  period  gradually  extend- 
ed. The  discovery  of  the  alkaloids  on  which  its  properties 
chiefly  depend,  within  the  present  century,  constitutes  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  this  medicine. 

The  active  principles  of  cinchona  arc  the  alkaloids 
(Jrixi.v  (which  si  c).  cinchonia,  and  several  other  alkaloids 
of  less  importance.  When  isolated,  the  alkaloid  cincbonia 
has  the  formula  CwIInNiO,  and  can  be  obtained  in  a 


crystallized  state.  The  alkaloid  quinia  is  now  extensively 
in  use  in  medicine  in  the  form  of  disulphat*  of  quinia,  and 
is  given  in  doses  of  from  one  to  twenty  grains  in  almost  all 
the  cases  to  which  the  bark  is  applicable,  and  for  this  reason 
the  bark  itself  is  much  less  used  than  formerly. 

REVISED  BY  WII.LARD  PAKKKH. 

Cincinnati,  a  township  of  Tazewcll  co.,  111.     P.  758. 

Cincinnati,  a  township  of  Harrison  co.,  la.  Pop.  -IJ7. 

Cincinnati,  tho  "  Queen  of  the  West."  the  county-seat 
of  Hamilton  eo.  and  metropolis  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
of  tlie  largest  and  nnisi  important  inland  cities  of  the  I  .  S.. 
is  situated  in  lat.  :','.l°  i'.'  ".!>"  X.  ai  d  Ion.  M°  24'  W.,  764 
miles  from  New  York  and  610  miles  from  Washington,  in 
the  beautiful  Valley  of  the  Ohio,  extending  along  tho 
northern  bunk  of  the  Ohio  lliver  and  over  the  adjacent 
hills  for  miles.  The  main  portion  of  the  city  is  in  the  \al- 
lev.  and  is  built  on  two  plateaux.  The  territory  of  the 
citv  lias  an  area  of  twenty-tour  square  miles,  on  \v  liieh  reg- 
ubir  streets,  mostly  lit!  feet  in  breadth,  are  laid  out.  and 
paved  with  boulders  or  wooden  blocks.  Cincinnati  is  di- 
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vided  into  twenty-five  wards',  beMdcs  the  suburbs  Clifton 
and  Avondale,  which,  in  cunuecliou  with  Mount  Auburn  and 
East  Walnut  Hills,  now  parts  ut'thc  city,  contain  sonic  of  the 
most  beautiful  private  residences  and  country  villas.  Quite 
a  number  of  othcrsuburban  towns  surround  the  city  :  among 
which  may  also  be  counted  the  cities  of  Covington,  New- 
port, Dayton,  and  Liulluw  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  which 
are  situated  right  opposite  Cincinnati,  and  connected  with 
the  same  by  bridges  and  ferries.  The  government  of  the 
city  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  mayor,  who  is  endowed  with 
the  veto  power,  boards  of  councilman,  of  aldermen,  of 
police  commissioners,  tire  commissioners,  of  education, 
park  commissioners,  "f  health,  of  sewerage,  of  city  improve- 
ments, of  water-works,  of  revision,  and  a  number  of  minor 
boards.  While  the  population  of  the  city  in  I  .SOU  amounted 
only  to  S0t»,  it,  hail  increased  in  1860  to  161,044,  and  in 
1S70  to  IMH.L':;1,'.  of  whom  I;j6,ti27  were  born  in  the  U.  S., 
I1.',!  IS  in  (in-many.  ls,2(il  in  Ireland,  4033  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  the  rest  in  other  foreign  countries. 

Cincinnati  occupies  a  prominent  position  as  a  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  city,  anil  is  the  native  place  of 
manv  prominent  men.  Its  favorable  position,  extensive 
railroad  connections,  and  numerous  factories  make  it  the 
commercial  emporium  of  the  adjacent  fertile  and  densely 
settled  Slates  and  the  centre  of  Western  manufacture.  The 
best  proofs  of  its  growing  prosperity  are  the  numerous  new 
buildings  and  the  rapid  extension  of  the  business  portion 
of  the  city  beyond  its  former  boundaries.  Among  the  pub- 
lic buildings  the  most  prominent  are  the  Cincinnati  Col- 
]e^t>,  the  court-house,  the  city  hall,  the  Ohio  and  Miami 
colleges,  the  Public  Library,  the  Masonic  Temple,  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall,  the  workhouse,  house  of  refuge,  the  new  city 
h'^pital,  the  post-office,  and  the  house  of  the  Jesuits,  while 
Pike's  and  Robinson's  opera-houses,  the  Catholic  Institute, 
SintonV  and  Mitchell's  blocks,  the  Wesleyan  Female  Col- 
lege, ami  tin-  Cincinnati  Hotel  may  be  ranked  among  its 
n'ru's't  private  structures.  The  finest  view  of  the  city  may 
be  had  from  the  house  of  the  Passion ist  Fathers  on  Mount 
Adams  (formerly  the  observatory),  the  Catholic  seminary, 
and  the  Lookout  House.  Among  the  churches,  St.  Peter's 
cathedral,  with  its  beautiful  steeple  of  Dayton  stone  and  its 
eh  lines;  St.  Francis  Xavier's  ehureh  of  the  Jesuits,  St.  Paul's 
Methodist  church,  the  Second  Presbyterian,  St.  John's  Epis- 
copal, and  the  Central  Christian  church  are  the  most  promi- 
nent. The  total  number  of  churches  is  1.51  (]  I  Baptist,  2 
Christian,  4  Congregational,  4  Disciples  of  Christ,  2  Friends, 
.'»  (Jerman  Evangelical  Unionists,  :{  German  Reformed,  1 
Independent  McthodiHt,  4  German  Lutheran,  27  Methodist 
Episcopal,  2  Protestant  Methodist,  I  Calvinistic  Methodist, 

3  colored   Methodist,  1   Swedenborgian,  14  Presbyterian,  '2 
United  Presbyterian,  3  Reformed  Presbyterian,  8  Protest- 
ant Episcopal,  42  Catholic,  3   United  Brethren  in  Christ,  1 
Universaliftt,  3  Unitarian,  5  Jewish  synagogues).     Cincin- 
nati has  5  literary  colleges,  2  academies  of  the  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame,  6  medical  colleges.  1  law  school,  1  college  of 
dentistry,  5  commercial  colleges,  and  a  university.     The 
city  has  26  district,  4  intermediate,  a  normal,  and  two  high 
schools,  with  (Jl  male  and  420  female  teachers,  and  26,441) 
pupils.     The  colored  population  has  its  own  schools,  as  well 
us  the  Catholics  and  other  religious  associations.     Among 
the  numerous  libraries,  the  most  prominent  are  the  Public 
Library,  with  50,695  volumes,    open  to    everybody;    the 
Young    Men's  Mercantile  Library,  with  26,800  volumes  j 
the  Historical   Library,  with  IT.'IS  volumes  and   many  val- 
uable MSS.     Among  the  benevolent  institutions  under  the 
control  of  the  city  government  are  the  house  of  refuge,  the 
poorhouse,  the  hospital,  the  lunatic  asylum.     Besides  these 
city  institutions,  private  charity  supports  three  orphan  asy- 
lums, three  hospitals,  a  widows'  home,  a  children's   home, 
a  home  for  the  friendless,  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  for 
fallen  women,  Union   Bethel,  a  protectory  for  fallen  boys, 
and  a  vast  number  of  benevolent  :iid  societies.     Cincinnati 
has  22  lodges  of  Free  Masons,  {;{  of  odd  Fellows,  Ij  of 
Good  Fellows,  6  of  Red  Men.  12  of  Knights   of  Pythias, 

4  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men,  I  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  He- 
public,  5  of  the  B'nai  B'rith,  10  of  the   Druids,  12  of  the 
American    Protestant  Association,  7  divisions  of  the  Sons 
of  Temperance,  4  orders  of  Good  Templars,  and  IT  of  the 
Harngaris.     It  has  an  academy  of  medicine,  an  astronom- 
ical society,  an  historical  and  philosophical  society,  a  socie- 
ty of  natural  history,  a  zoological  society,  an  acclimati/a- 
tion  society,  a  society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals, a  wine-growers'  association,  a  horticultural   society, 
and  a  literary  club.      There  are  also  a  chamber  of  commerce 
and  a  board  of  trade.    Cincinnati  has  7  daily  nnd  ;i:i  week- 
ly papers,  3   semi-monthly    and  27   monthly   publications. 
It  has  6  theatres*.     Eighteen  railroads  connect  Cincinnati 
with  all  parts  of  the  country  :  :t.">4  steamboats  ply  between 
the  different  points  on  the  river.    It  has  11  horse  railroads, 
1  inclined   plane   railroad,  4   steam   ferries,  and  two   tine 
bridges  (one  of  them,  the  splendid  Cincinnati  and  Covington 


suspension  bridge,  built  by  Roebling,  connects  Cincinnati 
with  Covington,  Ky.). 

The  commerce  of  Cincinnati  is  very  large.  Its  chief 
article  of  exportation,  pork,  has  given  it  the  name  of 
"  Porkopolis."  It  has  also  a  large  trade  in  tobacco,  gro- 
ceries, beer,  and  whisky.  The  imports  in  1872  amounted 
iu  s:;ir.<iir..iius,  and  the  exports  to  $200.007,040.  The 
manufactures  of  Cincinnati  are  not  less  important  than  its 
commerce.  In  1871  different  articles,  amounting  alto- 
gether in  value  to  $285,988,305,  were  manufactured.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  iron,  metal,  and  wooden  wares, 
leather,  soap,  candles,  clothing,  whisky,  beer,  chemicals, 
earthenware,  carriages,  paper,  boots  and  shoes,  books, 
tobacco,  cigars,  etc.  Cincinnati  has  five  national  banks, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $4,000,000,  and  thirty  private 
banks.  In  1872  the  tax  receipts  of  the  city  amounted  tor 
ten  months  to  s;{.<>Oo,218.'JL';  the  expenses  to  $4,009,837.20. 
The  bonded  debt  amounted  to  $6,001,500,  and  the  real 
estate  of  the  city  to  more  than  $20,000,000.  The  tax- 
able property  was  estimated  on  the  duplicate  of  1873  at 
SI7.">. 084,290.  Cincinnati  has  21  steam  fire-engines  and 
326  fire-alarm  telegraph  stations. 

Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  containing  443  acres,  is  the 
finest  and  largest  burial-place.  Among  the  seven  parks  of 
the  city,  the  Garden  of  Eden,  containing  225  acres,  is  the 
largest.  The  beautiful  Tyler  Davidson  fountain  on  Fifth 
street,  surrounded  by  an  esplanade  and  cast  in  Muller's 
hron/e  foundry  in  Munich  (Bavaria),  after  designs  by 
Albert  von  Kreling,  by  order  of  Henry  Probasco,  is  one 
of  the  grandest  ornaments  of  the  city.  Cincinnati  is  the 
seat  of  a  police  court,  superior  court,  court  of  common 
pleas,  1  district  court,  1  probate  court,  nnd  the  U.  S.  court 
for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio.  Since  1853  Cincinnati 
is  the  seat  of  a  Catholic  archbishop. 

Cincinnati  was  founded  by  New  Jersey  men  in  1789, 
and  laid  out  by  Col.  Ludlow,  who  plotted  it  on  a  plan  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  Philadelphia.  The  nucleus  was  formed  by 
Fort  Washington,  below  which  the  village  of  Cincinnati 
was  mainly  built.  For  years  it  did  not  promise  to  rise 
much  above  the  ordinary  village,  and  not  until  1816,  when 
steamboat  navigation  was  introduced  on  the  Western 
rivers,  did  it  push  forward.  From  that  date,  however,  it 
made  rapid  strides  to  prominence,  and  occupied  in  a  few 
years  the  first  rank  among  Western  cities,  which  it  main- 
tained for  a  long  while.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
1802,  and  as  a  city  in  1819.  Its  first  mayor  was  Major 
/ieglrr.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  century  it  attracted  a 
\  ast  (iermati  immigration, and  several  parts  of  the  city,  culled 
"  Over  the  Rhine,"  arc  almost  entirely  settled  by  Germans. 

Of  the  local  works  on  Cincinnati,  the  following  are  sonic 
of  the  most  important: 

DIIAKK,  DANIEL,  "Notices  concerning  Cincinnati,"  Cin- 
cinnati, 1810,  8vo ;  "Natural  and  Statistical  View  or  Pic- 
ture of  Cincinnati  andj^ic  ^Miiinii  Country,"  Cin.,  1815, 
J2moj  "Early  PhysicifflTs,  Scenery,  etc.  of  Cincinnati," 
Cin.,  1852,  12mo ;  DUAKK,  B.,  and  MANSFIELD,  E.  !>., 
"Cincinnati  in  1826,"  Cin.,  1827,  12moj  CIST,  C.,  "  Cin- 
cinnati in  1841,"  Cin.,  1844,  12mo;  ''Cincinnati  in  lsf>l," 
Cin.,  ISM,  12mo;  "  Cincinnati  in  185(1."  Cin.,  1S59,  12mo; 
LEA,  T.  G.,  "Plants  of  Cincinnati,"  Phila.,  1849,  8voj 
STKVEXS,  G'.  E.,  "The  Queen  City  in  18(1!),"  Cin.,  1869, 
18mo;  FOOTE,  J.  P.  /'Schools  of  Cincinnati,  "Cin.,  1855,8vo; 
"Spring  Grove  Cemetery  Illustrated."  Cin.;  MAXWELL, 
S.  D.,  "  Suburbs  of  Cincinnati,"  Cin.,  1870,  4to  j  TAFT,  A., 
"Cincinnati  and  her  Railroads,"  Cin.,  1870,  8vo ;  "  Cin- 
cinnati and  the  Miami  Country  Celebration,"  Cin.,  l^.'il, 
Svo  ;  CLAUK,  P.  H.,  "Black  Brigade  of  Cincinnati,"  Cin., 
1870,  Svo.  REVISED  BY  G.  ItRinr.. 

Cincinnati,  Order  of  [named  from  the  patriot  Cin- 
cinnatus],  a  society  founded  in  the  U.  S.  in  1783  by  theotlicers 
of  the  Revolutionary  army,  whose  object  was  to  cherish 
nnd  perpetuate  the  feelings  of  patriotism,  friendship,  and 
fraternity  which  had  been  produced  by  the  toils  and  dangers 
they  had  experienced  in  common,  and  to  relieve  the  wants 
of  the  families  of  such  as  had  fallen  in  the  war.  General 
Knox  was  one  of  the  authors  of  its  constitution.  The 
bailee  of  this  society  is  a  bald  eagle,  suspended  by  a  dark- 
blue  ribbon  with  white  border?,  a  symbol  of  the  union 
of  the  U.  S.  with  France.  The  privilege  of  membership 
was  extended  to  a  number  of  French  officers.  Considerable 
dissension  and  discussion  was  excited  on  the  question  of  the 
succession  of  regular  membership,  which  at  first  was  limited 
to  the  eldest  male  posterity,  together  with  their  kindred 
who  should  be  worthy,  etc.  Popular  jealousy  was  roused 
by  the  privilege  granted  to  primogeniture,  which  was  de- 
nounced as  a  germ  of  hereditary  aristocracy.  At  a  general 
meeting  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1784  this  subject  was  dis- 
cussed, and  some  change  was  made  in  the  constitution  as 
a  concession  to  tho  popular  sentiment.  Gen.  Washington 
accepted  in  178"  the  office  of  president  of  the  order,  which 
he  continued  to  hold  fov  successive  re-elections  until  his 
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death.      Crunches  of  the  order  were  organ ized  in  each  of 

Ilir  St.ltc<.       Of   Iliese  some   I. 

tinned,  but   others  remain   active  .ind  hold   annual   meet  ings . 

Hamilton  Fish  was.  eleeie.l  ptc-nlcnt  of  the  order  in  l^Tl'. 

(  ilH-illlllltlls,  a  township  and  po.-t  'lland 

CO.,  \.  V.,  TJ  mill's  S.  K.  of  Oswcgo.  Pop.  lijil ;  of  towu- 
8hi|.,  1  !,..>. 

Cinciuna'tus  ,1 I  Qonmai  .  so  called  because 

he  wore  his  hair  in  long  curling  locks,  .  in  mincut 

Roman  patriot  unit  dictator,  born  about  :>]'.!  li.  ('..  belonged 
to  Ilic  patrician  order,  lie  cultivated  a  small  farm  with 
his  own  ban.!-,  :ni'l  was  regarded  as  a  mode!  of  pristine 
virliu-  iinil  simplicity  of  habit-.  About  l..s  11.  ('.  In-  be- 
came con-ul.  /MOOrdlng  in  Smith'.-  "  Dictionary."  he  was 
illegally  appoint,  -d  oonsnl  -uil'i'i'tiis  iii  ICO  li.  C.  He  was 
appointed  dh'tatnr  two  years  later,  iinil  gained  a-  victory 
over  !tle.Ki|ili.  Inthe  vear  (•>»  lie  waH  all  un*ll' 

candidate  for  the  oHice  of  deeeim  ir.  Hi-  was  chosen  dic- 
tator in  l:','.l  li.  ('.,  to  oppose  the  machinations  of  S|nirius 
Mclius.  accused  .if  tri-a-oii.  Much  of  what  is  related  of 
him  by  Livy  is  now  thought  to  be  legendary. 

Ciuc'ttire  [Lat.  cinctm-n,  a  "girding,"  from  etwjo,  eiwe- 
titnt,  "to  gird  "j,  in  architecture,  i-  thf  ring  or  fillet  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  ;i  n.luniii  which  divides  the  shaft  from 
the  capital  or  Imse.  It  id  also  used,  like  the  Latin  rinrliirn, 
for  a  girdle. 

The  li  HIIM;  CivrTi'itu  d-tiirtiu  Gnbinui).  in  ancient  Rome, 
was  11  peculiar  i in..!.'  ol*  wearing  tin-  toga,  the  garment  itself 
he-iii;  tied  in  a  knot  in  front.  This  cincture  \v:is  hi  Muni 
eni]iloyi'il  except  up. ni  thr  most  solemn  occasions.  It  took 
its  name  Irom  tho  town  of  Uabii,  where  its  use  ia  said  to 
have  been  onee  common. 

Cin'ens  [<!r.  Kiptic],  a  Thcssalian  orator  and  negoti- 
ator, who,  ns  Plutarch  says,  in  youth  had  heard  Demos- 
thenes. He  became  a  confidential  minister  id'  1'yrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus,  who.  in  2MI  I!.  ('..  sent  Cincas  t"  Home  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  pence  or  alliance.  His  artful  and 
plausible  .-pccehes  were  fniM  rated  liy  Appius  Claudius,  and 
his  mission  was  a  failure.  Died  after  27S  B.  C. 

Cin'erary  Urn  [Lat.  nmn  <-iu>  i-'iri«,  from  finia  (gen. 

dncri*),  "ashes"],  a  vessel  used  liy  the  | pie  of  antiquity 

to  contain  the  ashes  of  the  dead  gathered  from  the  funeral 
pile.  The  embers  were  drenched  with  wine,  and  placed  in 
tho  urn,  which  was  then  placed  in  a  family  mausnleinn. 
Only  the  rich  could  afford  so  expensive  ft  rite.  Sla\  <  s 
and  infer!. ir  persons  were  liurned.  and  their  ashes  placed 
iii  the  olln,  or  common  clay  pot,  which  was  then  stored  in 
a  r'jlimil'ariutn.  rinerary  urns  wen-  of  marble,  clay,  glass, 
alabasler.  »r  sunn-times  even  of  ;_'.>!  1.  The  eelebraled  urn 
known  as  the  Portland  vase  in  the  liritish  .Museum  is  of  this 
character.  (Sec  1'o-m.  vsi>  V ASK. I  Cinerary  urns  often  had 
epitaphs  and  beautifully  wrought  artistic  figures  upon  them. 

Cini'si,  a  town  of  Sicily^pBe  province  of  Palermo, 
is  14  miles  W.  X.  W.  of  Palermo,  and  near  the  sea.  Here 
is  an  old  feudal  castle  which  has  been  converted  into  a 

convent.      Pop.  1171  1. 

Cin'na  (C.  II  i-i.vii  M.  a  Roman  poet  and  a  friend  of 
ratullus,  was  perhaps  the  same  as  the  I'iunu  whom  Virgil 
compliments  in  his  ninth  eclogue.  He  wrote  an  epic  poem 
called  "Smyrna,"  of  which  only  a  few  lines  are  extant. 
Hi-  w;is  killed  in  II  II.  C.  by  a  mob  of  Ctesar's  adherents, 
who  mistook  him  for  another  t'inna,  who  was  an  accom- 
plice of  Brutus. 

rinnii  i  Li  rtt  s  Coii\i:i,irs),  a  Roman  patrician  who 
\v;is  a  partisan  of  Marius  in  the  civil  war  between  Marios 

and  Sulla,      lie  became  , sul  in  87  B.  C.,  while  Marius 

was  in  exile  and  Sulla  was  conducting  a  campaign  in  Asia. 
By  an  effort  to  reinstate  Marius  he  pro\  okcd  a  violent  con- 
flict, and  was  driven  out  of  Komc.  but  he  and  Marius  soon 
returned  with  tin  army  and  obtain.  .1  the  lua-terv  in  that 
capital.  They  massacred  many  friends  of  Sulla.  Cinna 
was  re  -elected'  ron-nl  as  a  colleague  of  Marius,  who  died  in 
>'i  I!.  C.  He  raised  an  army  and  marched  to  oppose  Sulla, 
who  was  returning  from  Asia,  but  was  killed  by  his  own 
mutinous  soldiers  in  si  li.  0.  His  daughter  Cornelia  was 
married  to  Julius  Ta^ar. 

Cin'nabar  [Fr.  dnnbre  or  rinnrif>rc  ;  fier.  Zinunl, ,  .• 
Lat.   r/uiifilni,-;*  :    Persian    f,-'in>t>n>-\   a    red    pigment    - 
times  called    vermilion,  is  an  ore  of  mercury,  from  which 
nearly  all  the  mercury  of  commerce  is  obtained.     It   is  a 

sulphide  of  mercury mpo-'ed.   when   pure,   of   M;.L'  per 

cent,  of  mercury  and  l"..s  of  sulphur.  It  occurs  mas-ivo 
and  crystalli/.cd  in  six  sided  prisms;  has  nn  adamantine, 
almost  metallic  lustre,  and  a  carmine  color.  Specific  e;ra\  ir\ •. 
nearly  ••>..">.  'flic  term  vermilion  is  usually  applied  to  this 
mineral  when  it  is  reduced  to  powder  in  order  to  be  used 
as  a  pigment.  It  is  a  rare  mineral.  The  most  productiv  c 
mines  of  einnuhiir  are  those  of  Chinn.  of  Alnmden  in 
Spain.  Xew  Alnmden  in  California,  and  Idrifl  in  Carniola. 


Th.   annual  product  of  the  mine  of  New  Aluiudeu  U  about 
DO  j'ouuds. 

<  in'namiiiMUi,  a  poet-township  of   Burlington   co., 
.N..1.      P,,p.  .-till!. 

4  lu'iiiimoii  [Liit.  tt'ftttaMOMiiiHl  la  the  aromatic  bark 
of  Oertftio  tr.'-  "t  the  ^.  mi:-  '  ,,.  -.\in.h  I. donga 

to  the  order  l.aurac,  .1  .  nati\  M  "I  Hopical  and  mb-tr 
parts  of  the  East.      Cinnamon  i.-  mentioned  in  th.    Mi  , 
i. nn.  nt   by  a  name  almost  the  name  as  that  which  it   Mill 
bears.     True  cinnamon  is  chiefly  produced  by  tin    < 

...  which  grows  in  the  island  of  < 

int  rod  need  into  the  \\'i  st  1 1  idles  in  ]  ;s;>,  ir  is  now  eulttv  H((  d 

'•  there  also.     Tin-  tree  attains  the  height  of  tvventv  to  thirtv 

fect,  and  is  eighteen  inches  in  thickness.     'II. 

o\  al.  four  t  i  'ir.',  with  a  blunt  point  :  they  have 

the  taste  of  cloves.     The  fruit  is  somewhat  like  an  acorn 

in    shape:    it    is   a   fmall   drupe,    brown    when    ripe.     The 

Vs  of  three  to  live  yearn'  growth  being  cut  down,  the 

epidermis  is  scraped  away  ;  the  bark  is  split  longitudinally 

with  a  knife  and  taken  oil.    The  pi.  ecs  are  tin  n  i  xj 

the  sun,  when  it  curls  up  into  quills,  the  smaller  of  which 
arc  thrust  into  the  larger,  and  the  whole  tied  up  in  bun- 
dles. Ciniuuuon  is  arran^id  according  to  its  quality  hy 
persons  who  chew  it,  although  in  a  short  time  it  produces 
painful  effects  on  their  mouths.  It  is  used  by  cooks  and 
confectioners,  and  in  medicine  as  a  stomachic  and  carnnn- 
atuc.  Its  virtues  depend  chiefly  upon  the  essential  oil 
which  it  contains.  Oil  of  cassia  is  very  often  suhstitutnl 
for  this  oil,  as  cassia  is  for  cinnamon.  Indeed,  the  ordi- 
nary cinnamon  of  commerce  if  cassia,  that  name  being 
given  to  the  product  of  probably  eighteen  or  twenty  dif- 
ferent species  of  ('iiuiiiiii»i>iinii.  The  root  of  the  cinnamon 
tree  contains  camphor.  The  fruit  yields  a  highly  fra- 
grant, concrete  oil,  called  "cinnamon  suet,"  and  in  Cey- 
lon was  formerly  made  into  cumlli  s  for  the  use  of  the  king. 
Cinniiiitnnnni,  /. '«i,->  n-ii,  of  ( 'oehin  China  and  Japan,  yields 
a  bark  even  superior  to  that  of  Cut, uniti'tnnm  Xiylunicuiii. 
A  species  of  cinnamon  grows  at  the  elevation  of  8600  feet 
in  trie  Himalaya  Mountains.  The  oil  of  cinnamon  is  gen- 
erally prepared  in  Ceylon  by  grinding  coarse  pieces,  soaking 
them  in  sea-water  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  distilling. 
Two  oils  paps  over — one  lighter,  the  other  heavier,  than 
water.  Oil  of  cinnamon  varies  in  color  from  yellow  to 
cherry-red ;  .the  yellow  variety  is  the  best.  Oil  of  cinnamon 
leaf  is  lire-pored  in  Ceylon,  and  is  met  with  in  commerce 
under  the  name  of  clove  oil,  which  it  resembles.  Cinnamon 
water  is  obtained  by  adding  water  to  cinnamon,  and  dis- 
tilling, or  by  diffusing  the  oil  of  cinnamon  through  water 
by  the  aid  of  sugar  or  carbonate  of  magnesia.  Spirit  of 
cinnamon  is  procured  by  acting  upon  cinnamon  with  spirit 
of  wine  and  water  and  distilling:  and  tincture  of  cinna- 
mon, by  soaking  cinnamon  in  spirit  of  wine.  The  medi- 
cinal properties  of  cinnamon  are  aromatic  and  carminative, 
and  it  is  serviceable  in  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  in  cases 
of  flatulence  and  of  spasm  of  the  stomach.  The  eocene 
deposits  of  the  U.  S.  and  other  countriis  abound  in  fotsil 
remnants  of  trees  referred  to  the  genus  Cinninnuuiuiu. 

<  in  nil  in  on  Dear,  or  Yellow  Bear,  a  bear  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  I'.  S.,  is  regarded  as  a  mere  variety 
of  the  common  black  bear.     (See  BEAR.) 

Cinnamon  Stone  is  a  variety  of  lime  garnet  of  a 
clear  cinnamon-brown  color,  and  is'  a  silicate  of  alumina 
and  lime.  The  finer  specimens  are  highly  pritcd  and  used 
in  jewelry.  Many  of  the  stones  sold  as  hyacinths  are  in 
reality  cinnamon  stones.  They  are  found  most  abundantly 
in  Ceylon. 

Cinque  Cento,  chen-kwa  chen'to  [an  Italian  word 
signifying  "five  hundred"],  a  term  used  to  designate  the 
style  of  art  which  arose  in  Italy  about  the  year  1500,  after 
the  fall  of  the  great  schools.  It  is  sensuous  in  its  charac- 
ter, the  subjects  being  usually  borrowed  from  ancient 
mythology  or  history.  The  same  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  literature  and  architecture  of  that  period,  and  is  nearly 
synonymous  with  the  later  RE.VAISSAXCK  (which  see). 

Cinquefoil,  sink'foil  [from  the  Fr.  ein<j«t,  "five," 
and  /•  i' if/' .  a  ••  !<-af"].  a  common  name  of  the  five-finger  or 
I'oi  i  \  nt  i  i  (which  sec) ;  also  a  bearing  in  heraldry,  which 
is  usually  depicted  with  live  leaves  issuing  from  a  ball  as  a 
centre  point.  Cinquefoil,  in  architecture,  is  an  ornamental 
foliation  in  five  compartments,  used  in  the  tracery  of  win- 
dows, panellings,  and  the  like.  The  einquefoil  is  often 
represented  in  a  circular  form,  the  spaces  between  the 
points  or  cusps  representing  the  five  leaves. 

Cinque  Homines,  a  township  of  Perry  co.,  Mo. 
l'.-|..  SOU. 

Cinqne  Ports  (!.<•.  "five  ports  ").  the  Enjlish  seaport- 
towns  of  Hover.  Sandwich.  Ha-lillL'S.  Koiilliey,  and  llvlhe, 

to  which  William  the  Conqueror  granted  important  privi- 
leges.    Winehelsea,  Rye,  and  Scaford  were  subsequently 


CINTKA— CIBCULA  K. 


added  to  the  original  five  ports.  They  arc  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  lord  warden.  The  Cinque  ports  in  early 
times  were  required  to  furnish  such  shipping  as  the  sov- 
ereign required  for  the  public  service.  In  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  they  were  bound  to  furnish  fifty-seven  ships, 
equipped  and  manned  at  their  expense,  for  (it'teen  days. 
The  ('1114111'  ports  became  so  powerful  and  audaeious  that 
they  sent  out  piratical  expeditions  and  waged  war  without 
authority  from  the  king.  The  Municipal  Reform  act  has 
broken  up  the  ancient  organization  of  the  ports. 

Cin'tra,  or  Sintra,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Kstrema- 
dura,  on  the  slope  of  the  Scrra  de  Cintni.  14  miles  X  W. 
of  Lisbon.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  picturesque  beauty  of 
its  Mtuation  and  its  delightful  climate.  It  has  an  ancient 
...  originally  OOOOpied  by  Moorish  kings,  and  after- 
wards by  Christian  sovereigns.  On  two  hills  arc  the  Penha 
convent"  and  a  Moorish  castle,  and  within  the  town  is  a 
palace.  Tlie  citizens  of  Lisbon  are  accustomed  to  spend 
their  Sundays  in  C'intra. 

I'ioiie  di  Andrea.     See  ORCAGNA. 

Ciotat,  La  (one.  Cilharista),  a  maritime  town  of 
France,  department  of  Bouchcs-du-Rhone,  is  on  a  bay  of 
the  Mediterranean  14  miles  S.  E.  of  Marseilles.  It  is  well 
built,  and  has  a  good  harbor,  with  an  active  trade  in  wine, 
fruits,  and  olive  oil.  Pop.  10,017. 

Ci'pher  [Fr.  cHffre;  Arabic,  kifr,  "empty"],  the  sym- 
bol 0  in  numerical  notation,  which  is  sometimes  called 
"  naught,"  and  has  no  intrinsic  value,  but  serves  to  deter- 
mine tho  local  value  of  the  other  digits  or  figures  by  which 
it  may  be  accompanied  in  the  expression  of  a  number. 

Cipher,  or  Mon'ogram,  an  intertexture  of  letters,  as 
the  initials  of  a  name ;  an  arrangement  of  the  initial  let- 
ters of  a  person's  name,  used  as  a  private  mark  by  artists 
and  others.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  certain  characters 
or  arbitrary  signs  used  in  writing  despatches,  etc.  in  cases 
where  secrcsy  is  desirable.  (See  CRYPTOGRAPHY.) 

Circae'a,  a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  of  the  order 
Onagracea.',  having  a  corolla  of  two  petals  and  two  stamens. 
The  Circtea  Liiletiinin  (enchanter's  nightshade)  is  a  native 
of  Europe  and  the  U.  S.,  growing  in  damp  woods.  It  bears 
small  whitish  flowers  in  racemes. 

Circars,  Northern,  an  extensive  maritime  province 
of  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  with  470 
miles  of  sea-coast.  The  surface  is  diverse.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Godavery  and  Kishna.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
yielding  cotton,  grain,  and  tobacco.  Area,  23,760  square 
miles.  Pop.  estimated  at  3,000,000. 

Circas'sia,  a  region  in  the  Western  Caucasus  belong- 
ing to  llussia,  and  extending  from  lat.  42°  30'  to  45°  40'  N., 
and  from  Ion.  37°  to  46°  E.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  cli- 
mate cool  and  healthful.  The  forests  are  of  luxuriant  growth. 
Coal  and  iron  abound.  Area,  about  33,000  square  miles. 

The  name  Circassians  is  often  applied  to  the  people 
of  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  Caucasus,  but  tho  Circas- 
sians proper  inhabit  only  the  north-western  part  of  the 
Caucasus,  with  the  exclusion  of  Abkasia,  or  the  portion  be- 
tween the  Black  Sea  in  the  W.  and  the  lower  bank  of  the 
river  Kuban  in  the  N.  They  number  from  500,000  to 
600,000,  and  are  divided  into  fifteen  tribes  or  clans.  The 
language  of  the  Circassians,  like  the  other  tongues  spoken 
in  the  Caucasus,  is  difficult  to  learn,  and  its  philological 
relations,  and  the  ethnological  relations  of  these  peoples, 
are  very  difficult  questions.  The  Circassians  are  a  warlike 
people,  among  whom  it  is  held  more  honorable  to  live  by 
plunder  than  by  industry.  They  cherish  the  most  unre- 
strained love  of  independence.  There  are  five  distinct 
ranks — viz.  chiefs,  nobles,  freemen,  dependants,  and  slaves. 
The  class  of  freemen  makes  up  the  great  mass  :  they  possess 
property  and  enjoy  the  same  political  rights  as  the  nobles. 
The  fourth  class,  the  dependants,  are  the  vassals  of  the 
princes  and  nobles.  The  fifth  class  comprises  the  slaves, 
or  those  who  have  been  made  captive  in  war.  The  princes 
and  nobles  are  principally  Mohammedans,  while  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  have  a  religion  which  is  a  mixture  of 
Christianity  and  paganism.  The  Circassians  are  ignorant. 
Besides  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  thry  possess 
tVu  other  branches  of  industry,  and  are  given  to  wild  and 
lawless  pursuits.  The  Circnssians  arc  handsome,  strong, 
active,  and  temperate,  and  are  characterized  by  self-depend- 
eneo.  courage,  ami  prudence.  They  are  chiefly  known 
through  thi-ir  ptru-rjrU-s  to  maintain  tlieir  independence 
airainst  Russia,  and  tor  their  custom  of  selling  their  daugh- 
ters to  the  Turks  and  Persians. 

Cir'ce  [(Jr.  KI'PXTJ].  a  sorceress  of  classic  mythology, 
crldirated  for  her  skill  in  magic  arts,  was  a  sister  of  Pas- 
iphae.  According  to  Homer,  she  was  a  daughter  of  the 
Sun,  and  lived  on  tho  island  of  JKa^a,  where  she  trans- 
formed many  men  into  swine  and  other  beasts  by  her 


drugs  and  incantations.     Ulysses  passed  a  year  with  tier. 

ie  "  O'tvs-ry,"  book  X.) 

Circensian  Games.     See  CIRCUS. 

Cir'cle  [from  the  Lat.  circnlnn,  a  diminutive  of  rircim, 
a*' ring"],  in  geometry,  is  a  plane  liiruro  bounded  by  a 
curved  line  which  is  everywhere  equally  distant  from  a 
point  within  called  the  centre.  The  curved  line  which 
bounds  the  circle  is  called  the  circumference.  The  distance 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  is  called  the  radius, 
and  any  two  radii  which  together  form  a  straight  line  con- 
stitute tho  diameter. 

In  the  mechanic  arts  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the  cir- 
cumference is  assumed  to  be  as  7  to  22,  which  is  exact 
enough  for  practical  operations,  though  the  real  ratio  can 
never  be  perfectly  expressed.  In  ordinary  mathematical 
work  it  is  assumed  to  be  as  1  to  3.1416,  which  is  very 
slightly  too  large.  Mr.  William  Shanks,  a  British  mathe- 
matician, has  carried  out  the  decimal  to  607  places.  The 
diameter  and  circumference  are  in  fact  incommensurable, 
and  it  is  conclusively  demonstrated  that  the  famous  problem 
of  "squaring  the  circle"  can  never  be  solved. 

The  circle  is  one  of  the  conic  sections,  it  being  exhibited 
by  cutting  a  right  cone  in  a  plane  parallel  to  its  base.  It 
is  often  referred  to  the  second  order  of  curves,  and  regarded 
as  an  ellipse,  whose  foci  coincide  with  each  other. 

In  astronomy,  the  term  "  great  circle  "  is  applied  to  those 
circles  which  divide  the  celestial  sphere  into  two  equal 
parts,  as  the  equator  and  the  MERIDIAN  (which  see). 

SIX-POINTS  CIRCLE,  the  circle  which  passes  through  the 
middle  points  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle.  It  passes  also 
through  the  feet  of  the  three  perpendiculars  let  fall  from 
the  angles  upon  the  opposite  sides,  and  possesses  many 
remarkable  properties.  The  same  circle  is  referred  to  by 
some  European  writers  as  the  nine-points  circle,  since,  be- 
sides the  six  points  already  named,  the  middle  points  of 
the  three  lines  joining  the  corners  of  the  triangle  to  the 
intersection  of  the  three  perpendiculars  also  lie  in  its  cir- 
cumference. Feuerbach,  Brianchon,  and  many  others  have 
investigated  the  properties  of  this  circle.  The  first  of 
these  geometers  discovered  that  it  touched  the  inscribed  as 
well  as  the  three  exscribed  circles  of  the  triangle. 

Circle,  Mural.     See  MURAL  CIRCLE. 

Circle  of  Perpetual  Apparition,  a  lesser  circle 
of  the  celestial  sphere,  is  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  in- 
creases with  the  latitude  of  the  place  where  the  observer 
is  stationed.  All  stars  included  in  it  are  always  above  the 
horizon.  These  arc  called  circumpolar  stars. 

Cir'cleville,  a  city,  the  capital  of  Pickaway  co.,  0.,  is 
on  the  Scioto  River,  the  Ohio  Canal,  and  the  Cincinnati 
and  Muskingum  Valley  R.  R.,  104  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Cincin- 
nati and  25  miles  S.  of  Columbus.  It  occupies  the  site  of 
highly  interesting  ancient  works,  consisting  of  a  circle  and 
square,  perfect  in  form,  Mir  described  in  Howe's  "  History 
of  Ohio."  It  has  14  churcnes,  2  national  banks,  1  private 
bank,  7  huilding-and-loan  associations,  2  large  pork-pack- 
ing establishments,  a  number  of  mills  and  factories,  and  3 
weekly  newspapers.  The.  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Circle- 
ville  are  largely  devoted  to  broom-corn  culture,  thus  making 
it  a  leading  market  for  that  article.  The  celebrated  speech 
of  Logan  the  Indian  chief  was  made  4  miles  S.  of  Circlo- 
ville.  Camp  Charlotte,  where  Lord  Dunmoro  encamped 
in  1774,  and  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Indians,  is  7 
miles  S.  E.  of  Circleville.  Pop.  5407  ;  of  Circleville  town- 
ship, 515. 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS,  En.  "  HERALD  AND  UNION." 

Circleville,  a  township  and  village  of  Pcndleton  CO., 
West  Va.,  130  miles  8.  E.  of  Wheeling.  Pop.  1108. 

Cir'cuit  [Lat.  circuiltu,  from  circum,  "around."  and 
cOfilum,  to  "go"],  a  name  given  in  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland  to  certain  divisions  of  the  country  made  for  judi- 
cial purposes.  These  circuits  are  visited  by  judges  at 
appointed  times  for  holding  courts.  The  judges  were 
anciently  called  justices  in  eyre  (from  the  Lat.  eo,  ire,  to 
"go"). 

Circuit  Court,  the  name  of  the  courts  of  the  U.  S. 
next  inferior  to  tho  supreme  judicial  court.  Tho  U.  S.  are 
divided  into  circuits,  and  in  each  circuit  one  of  these  courts 
is  held.  The  presiding  judge  is  either  the  chief-justice  of 
the  U.  S.,  one  of  his  associates,  a  special  circuit  justice,  or, 
in  some  instances,  a  district  judge.  The  circuit  court  has 
jurisdiction,  direct  or  appellate,  both  in  law  and  equity. 
It  also  hears  appeals  from  a  court  of  admiralty  in  certain 
cases.  Criminal  cases  may  also  in  some  circumstances 
come  before  it.  Several  States  of  the  Union  have  circuit 
courts.  (See  COURTS,  by  GEORGE  CHASE,  LL.Ii.) 

Cir'cular  [Lat.  rimilnrit;  Fr.  eirculnire'],  round,  like 

a  circle,  circumscribed  by  a  circle;  ending  in  itself,  as  a 

1  parologism  in  which  tho  second   proposition  proves   tho 

i  first,  and  is   proved   by   it.      "Circular   sailing"   is   tho 


(  ll:<  Cl.AK    F!  'MTIUNS-  (  I  K(  TI.ATK  )N    <>!•'   TMK   BLOOD. 


method  of  tailing  by  the  nrc  of  H  great  circle.     A.-  H  noun, 

(•'uvular    sometime-     ...gmtic-     a     document     iiddri's-cd     tu    II 
circle  n['  pcr-on-  iir  I"  :i  iminliiT  "I'  I'd -"II.-    hav  ing 

limn    iull'l  '  I  IT. 

<  irYnlai    I'uiK-'tions,  a   term  which,  as   generally 

employed,  in  synonymous  with  trigonometrical  functions. 

Circular  Notrs.     Sec  l.i:m:n>  or  CIIKIIIT. 

Cir'cular  Numbers  arc  number- v\  h..-..  powers  end 
on  the  same  figure  ».-  tiny  do  tfattnMlVttj  such  lire  num- 
ber s  emiing  in  0,  i 

Cir'cular  Parts,  in  spherical  trigonometry,  the  name 
given  to  two  rules  invented  by  Lord  Napier.  :tinl  domon- 

'••d  in  his  "  Miritici   LogftrithnoraiD  Canonis   !»• 
Ho"   i  sec  also  Tonm  vrt.it's  "  Spherical  Trigonoim 
for  obtaining  the  formula,-  relative  to  a  right-angled  upheri- 
cal  triangle. 

Circular  Points  nt  Infinity,  the  two  imaginary 
points  in  which  any  circle,  intersects  the  infinitely  atltanl 
right  line  in  i:-  pluno. 

Circulating  (nr  Itccur'ringi  Dcc/imal,  a  d. 
ill    which   certain   dibits    are  continually    repeated. 

.1572.'i"-M n'l  iiijiiiiiinn,  is  a  circulating   ilccimul  of 

which  the  figure-  T-'^i  constitute  tin-  '.called 

also  tin 

Circulating  Library.  See  LIBRARIES, by  A.R.Spor- 
Foiii),  Ksi|.,  Librarian  of  Congress. 

Circulation  of  the  Blood.  Tn  all  animals,  even 
the  simplest  and  lowest,  there  is  a  movement,  more  or  less 
regular,  of  blood,  or  of  a  fluid  eijuiv  alent  to  it.  t'linii-hing 
material  tor  the  formation  and  repair  (if  the  body.  Sponges, 
while  living.  have  no  cliiscit  iul/>-ii>i{  cireulat  ion.  luit  their 
nutrition  ami  aeration  arc.  sustained  by  the  incessant  flow 
of  the  water  in  which  they  exist  through  their  numerous 
pores.  Other  Protozoa  (as  the  lowest  group  of  animals  is 
designatc'l ).  us  Hhi/.iipoda,  have,  within  their  soft,  jelly- 
like  siib-tanee,  cav  ities  (\e-ieles)  which  alternately  contract 
and  dilate,  .serving  the  purpose  of  aeration  of  their  bodies, 
with  redistribution  of  their  material.  Animals  a  grade 
higher,  as  the  Actinia  I  sea -anemone),  ha\e  ;i  tree  column, 
nieation  between  the  stomach  nud  the  general  cavity  of  the 
body,  from  which,  through  fine  ramifications  to  certain 
parts,  the  nutritious  tluid  is  circulated,  though  never  sep- 

I  a-  true  lil 1.      In  worms  no  distinct  circulation  of 

blood  has  been  proven  to  exist.  Cavities  i  I'tcwur.)  there 
arc,  and  in  some,  a-  the  leoeh,  vessels  called  /i».  iul<,-hmnul 
vessels,  ramifying  through  the  body  and  containing  a  fluid, 
generally  red,  but  these  always  have  a  tubular  communica- 
tion with  the  exterior.  lu  insects  there  is  a  dorsal  seg- 
mented vessel,  with  valves  between  the  segments,  which 
conveys  the  bluo.l  forward  by  its  rhythmical  contractions. 
The  blood,  which  is  often  colored,  and  contains  corpuscles 
(though  ne\  i  r  colored,  as  in  vertebrates,  by  the  corpuscles), 
then  Hows  into  lacumc,  or  spaces  through  the  body,  coming 
in  contact  with  the  air  introduced  by  the  tnicheal  tubes. 
Crustaceans,  as  the  lobster,  have  a  muscular  heart,  with  six 
arterial  branches,  going  to  the  head,  stomach,  liver,  and 
posterior  parts.  Thence  the  blood  passes  through  a  num- 
ber of  laciime,  and  returns  by  a  number  of  reins,  which 
e\|i'ise  it,  in  the  <jill*,  to  the  air  before  rceonveying  it  to 
the  heart.  Thus  the  heart  of  the  crustacean  is  fystemic,  not 
respiratory,  in  its  mode  of  distribution  of  the  blood.  The 
oyster  has  a  heart,  not  far  from  the  muscle  which  closes  its 

shell;   its  vascular  system,  however,  is  in iplctely  closed. 

In  the  cuttle-fish  there  is  a  strong  systemic  heart,   with 

valves;  it  sends  hi 1  to  all  the  organs  except  the  gills. 

The  blood  returns  into  a  contractile  venous  enlargement 
(*inu>),  which  conveys  it  to  the  gills  through  from  t  •• 
four  branches  or  veins.  Other  sinuses  then  receive  it.  ami 
these,  being  contractile,  send  it  back  to  the  heart.  All  in- 
vertebrates i  animals  without  an  internal  skeleton)  have, 
if  any.  a  *i/*r- /,n<'  heart,  and  none  of  them  have  colored 

corpuscles  in  their  blood. 

Vertcbratcd  animals  always  (except  the  anomalous  Am- 
;itM).rii«)  have  blood  containing  both  red  and  colorless  cor- 
puscles, the  former  of  which  ghe  to  it  its  color.  In  li-hcs 
the  heart  is  branchial  or  respiratory.  Consisting  of  an  au- 
ricle ami  a  ventricle,  il  mil  from  the  bodr. 
and  propels  it.  by  four  or  the  arched  M  _'h  the 
gills,  whence  it  circulates,  to  be  relumed  by  veins  to  the 
auricle.  In  the  eel,  torpedo,  and  one  or  two  other  fishes, 
contractile  vemius  -iiin-e.-  a-,-i-t  this  return. 

In  fishes  generally  it  is  supposed  that  i  "f  the 

heart  MiHices  tor  the  whole  round  of  the  cireulut  ion.     MUM. 
probably.  h»wc\cr,  this  is  supplemented  by  arterial,  if  not 
\  enous,  propulsion,  and  by  a  power  acting  in  the  I  in! 
dime)  capillary   region.     All   vertebrate.!  animals  have  a 
clo-ed  circulatory  system,  consisting  of  a   heart,  an 
capillaries,  and  veins.      In    all    vertebrates  tint 
portal  system,  composed  of  veins  going  from  the  digestive. 


and  sometime-  other,  organ*  to  the  liver — in  flshe»  to  the 
kidney  aim--  whence  veiua  again  convev  the  blood  tu  the 
heart. 

Keptilcs  ami  amphibia  have  a  heart  with  three  cav  ilies— 
two  auricles  and  one  n  ''i  tin-  auric. 

CelVCB    blood    from    the   lungs  I  except     III    the    c;n 

life  of  the  frog,  and  some  other  ainptiii 

lungs  and  gill-  '".'/i  in  the  ]icrciinibi  aiiehiate  amphibia,  an 

Protcn  l)  :   and   tin-   otin  r    u  . 

two  kind.-  of  MOO 

and  non-aerated,  or  vcnon>  i  mingle  in  the  *ing:- 
whence  they   are  rcdi-trihulcd  to  the  lungs  and  all  over  the 
body  by  arteries.      In  the  cr lilc.  however,  a  partition  al- 
most separate!  the  two  halves  of  the  vent  ri>-lc,  thus  upproach- 
i  i  .1  HL'I  in*  tit  in  the  higher  animal.-. 

Birds  have  tour  cavities — two  aurieles  and  two  ventricles 

— milking  a npletcly  double  heart,  always  situated  in  the 

middle  of  the  thorax  or  client.  One  auricle  receives  the 
blood  by  large  veins  coming  from  the  body  generally.  This 
auricle  passes  the  blood  into  i  i  ventricle,  which 

sends  it,  by  pulmonary  arteries,  to  the  lungs.  Thence  it 
returns,  by  pulmonary  vein-,  to  the  other  auricle,  and  this 
conveys  it  into  its  attached  ventricle.  That  cavity  then 
propels  it  through  the  aorta,  or  main  arterial  trunk,  fur 
general  distribution  over  the  body.  In  birds  the  portal 
venous  system  mainly  connects  the-  liver  with  the  digestive 
organs;  but  a  few  of  its  veins  communicate  with  the  kid- 
neys, posterior  internal  organs,  and  lower  extrcmith  -. 

All  mammals  (viviparous  vertehrated  animals  which 
Buckle  their  young)  have  a  double  heart,  consisting  of  two 
auricles  and  two  ventricles — a  respiratory  and  a  sy-temir 
I  heart  conjoined.  In  man,  for  instance,  the  right  auricle  and 
1  ventricle  constitute  the  respiratory  or  pulmonary  heart — 
the  left,  the  systemic  :  and  after  birth,  although  closely  ad- 
herent together,  no  direct  communication  exists  between 
them.  In  the  dugong  the  two  ventricles  arc  partly  «ep- 
arated  by  a  deep  notch.  In  the  ox  and  many  other  rumin- 
ants a  bony  deposit  strengthens  the  inter-ventricular  wall. 
Only  in  man  and  some  of  the  anthropoid  (man-like)  apes 
does  the  heart  incline  to  the  left  side ;  in  other  animals  it 
is  usually  median.  This  promotes  the  symmetry  which  is 
so  especially  important  in  swift-running  animal?,  as  the 
hound  and  deer,  and  in  birds  for  flight. 

The  arrangement  of  the  branches  of  the  aorta  differs  in 
the  several  classes  of  vertebrated  animals.  Fishes  have 
four  or  five  aortic  arches,  going  to  the  gills.  The  lower 
reptiles  have  three  aortic  arches  on  each  side ;  the  higher 
reptiles,  one  on  each  side,  descending  over  the  roots  of  the 
two  lungs  to  form  together  the  abdominal  aorta.  Birds 
have  only  one — the  right  aortic  arch,  passing  over  the  root 
of  the  right  lung.  In  mammals,  including  man,  there  IB 
only  a  single  aortic  arch,  over  the  root  of  the  left  lung; 
this,  giving  off  branches  above,  becomes  in  its  descent  the 
abdominal  aorta.  The  manner  of  origin  of  the  ascend- 
ing branches  (subclavian  and  carotid)  of  the  aorta  differs 
also,  even  among  the  Mammalia.  In  man  it  is  least  sym- 
metrical; two  arterial  trunks  passing  upward  from  the 
aorta  on  the  left  side  (left  carotid  and  subclavian  i,  while 
there  is  one  (arteriu  innorn!nata)tui\\y  on  the  right,  soon 
subdividing  into  two.  The  horse  and  ruminants  have  but 
a  single  aortic  principal  branch,  which  gives  off  all  four  of 
the  carotid  and  snbdavian  arteries.  The  portal  circulation 
in  mammals  is  never  connected  with  the  kidneys. 

A  rete  tniraltile  is  a  network  of  closely  interjoining  (an- 
astomosing) arteries,  which  finally  unite  into  a  single 
trunk.  Whales  and  other  Cetacca  (aquatic,  fish-like  mam- 
mals) have  rftia  mirtitnlia  connected  with  their  intercostal 
arteries  within  the  chest,  evidently  serving  the  purpose  of 
'irs  to  retain  and  distribute  aerated  blood  while  the 
animal  is  submerged  for  a  long  time.  There  are  also  in  the 
same  animals  venous  plexuses  or  rttint  for  the  detention, 
under  like  circumstances,  of  impure,  non-aerated  blood. 
Protective  arrangements  of  the  arteries  exist  in  certain 
special  instances,  as  the  passage  through  the  pelvic  bones 
of  the  main  artery  of  the  hind  part  of  the  tail  in  the  whale; 
of  the  great  artery  of  the  anterior  extremity  through  the 
huinerns  or  nrm-bone  of  the  lion  ;  and  of  the  corresponding 
nrtery  through  the  coffin-bone  (hoof-bone)  of  the  horse.  In 
all  tic  ••  rotis  action  of  the  muscles  in  locomotion 

or  prehension  might  unduly  obstruct,  at  titm  -,  the  flow  of 
arterial  blood  but  for  such  a  provision,  by  which  muscular 
or  tendinous  pressure  upon  the  artery  is  prevented  by  its 
enclosure  within  bony  walls. 

The  circulation  of  I  he  blood  in  man  corn  -pon.1-  ultngethcr 
(except  in  the  un-ymmetrical  location  of   the  heart  U 
some  of  the  arterial  trunks)  with  the  mammalian  type  I 
described.      In  connection  with  the  human  circulation,  how- 
ever, -ome  additional  particulars  "lay  be  lure  ^-i\en. 

. I,  t;,,i,   ,,:'  ihf  Jfffirt.  MIT:    also 

ARTKHV.  C.vi'iu.Auv.  and  VKIX.) — Heing  enmp 
rally-arranged  muscular  fibres,  the  heart,  by  it-  rhythmical 
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contractions  and  relaxations,  empties  itsi'lf  and  becomes 
filled  with  blood  alternately,  in  an  adult  man  or  woman, 
between  sixty-five  and  seventy-five  times  a  minute  while  at 
rest  in  health.  From  the  right  ventricle  the  venous  blood 
(poured  into  it  from  the  right  auricle,  which  receives  it 
from  the  great  cane  <-<trr  \  is  sent  through  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  its  branches  to  the  capillaries  which  ramify 
minutely  throughout  the  lungs.  These  combine  to  form 
small  veins  whose  union  into  larger  trunks  finally  consti- 
tutes the  four  pulmonary  veins,  which  empty  the  (now 
aerated  or  arterialized)  blood  into  the  left  auricle.  This 
conveys  it  into  the  left  ventricle,  whence  it  is  impelled 
through  the  aorta,  by  the  branches  of  which  it  becomes  dis- 
tributed all  over  the  body  in  capillary  networks,  to  return 
to  the  heart  by  means  of  the  veins:  all  of  which  empty  at 
last  into  the  ascending  and  descending  rente  earn. 

For  the  maintenance  of  this  round  of  the  circulation  the 
rft.li-rtt  of  the  heart  arc  indispensable.  Membranous  and 
muscular  valves  {trieuspid  nnd  mitral)  intervene  between 
each  auricle  and  its  corresponding  ventricle.  Pocket-like 
(three-folded,  semilunar)  valves  also  exist  at  the  mouths  of 
the  two  great  arteries  which  convey  blood  from  the  heart  ; 
namely,  the  pulmonary  artery  from  the  right  ventricle,  and 
the  aorta  from  the  left  ventricle.  When  the  auricles  are 
contracting,  the  (trieuspid  and  mitral)  valves  between  them 
and  the  ventricles  are  open,  allowing  the  blood  to  flow 
through.  The  auricles  being  emptied  and  the  ventricles 
filled,  the  latter  then  contract,  and  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
the  same  act, close  the  auriculo-vcntrieular  valves;  so  that 
the  blood  is  forced  onward  through  the  two  arteries  abme 
named  (pulmonary  artery  and  aorta).  While  the  \  entricles 
are  contracting  (this  being  called  the  systole),  the  heart  is 
spirally  twisted,  elongated,'5  and  thrust  slightly  forward 
against  the  space  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  below  the 
left  nipple.  This  quite  perceptible  movement  is  the  im- 
pulse of  the  heart.  No  power  other  than  that  of  elasticity 
has  been  proved  to  exist  in  the  dilatation  (ilia«tole)  of  the 
cavities  of  the  heart.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  systolic 
contraction  is  most  probably  the  contractility  resident  in  the 
heart's  muscular  tissue,  acting  under  the  stimulus  of  aerated 
(oxygenated)  blood.  It  is  also  placed  under  the  modifying 
influence  of  the  nervous  apparatus  or  system,  having  mi- 
nute ganglia  upon  its  surface,  and  being  connected  with  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  by  branches  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve.  Why  the  action  of  the  heart  should  be  so  regularly 
rhythmical  is  not  known.  But  as  it  has  been  shown  (by 
Bowman  and  Marey)  that  all  muscular  action  is  alter- 
nating or  vibratory  in  its  character,  it  is  possible  that  the 
spiral  arrangement  of  the  heart's  fibres  may  have  to  do  with 
tho  peculiar  manner  of  the  heart's  contraction.  With  some 
(especially  cold-blooded)  animals  the  heart  has  been  found 
to  contract  for  some  minutes,  or  even  hours,  after  its  removal 
from  the  body,  and  sometimes  when  quite  emptied  of  blood. 

Of  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  audible  when  the  ear  is  placed 
over  it  against  the  chest,  the  first,  (longest  and  loudest)  is 
explained  principally  by  the  closing,  with  vibration,  of  the 
auriculo-ventricular  walls  during  the  systole  of  tho  ventri- 
cles. Other  minor  causes  arc  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  the 
rush  of  blood  into  the  great  arteries,  and  the  friction  of 
the  heart's  muscular  fibres  amongst  themselves.  The  second 
sound  has  been  shown  experimentally  to  be  caused  by  the 
flapping  together,  «//*/•  the  systole,  of  the  pocket-like  (semi- 
lunar)  valves  at  the  mouths  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery. 

Ai-fi-finl  f'ircii/'ftion. — Since  the  arteries  contain,  in  their 
middle  coat,  a  portion  of  (smooth,  pale,  involuntary)  mus- 
cular as  well  as  clastic  tissue,  this  must  have  an  important 
influence  upon  the  blood-movement.  The  fact  that  the  rel- 
ative amount  of  muscular  tissue  is  greatest  in  the  smallest 
arteries,  which  are  farthest  from  the  heart,  suggests  their 
adaptation  to  the  purpose  of  supplementing  the  action  of 
the  heart  in  propelling  the  blood  through  the  capillaries. 
The  same  idea  is  reasonably  connected  with  the  observa- 
tion that  after  death  the  arteries  are  always  found  to  have 
emptied  themselves,  by  their  last  contraction,  into  the  veins. 
It  is  also  supported  by  the  apparent  need  of  such  an  arte- 
rial power  to  complete  the  circulation  commenced  by  the 
merely  branchial  (not  systemic)  heart  in  fishes,  and  by  the 
fact  that  in  aeoplmlmis  (born  without,  a  head)  children  the 
hear!  is  found  to  be  absent,  so  that  the  circulation  in  them 
must  have  been  arterial  and  capillary  only  ;  as  well  as  by 
the  proof  that  during  early  embryonic  life  every  human 
being  is  likewise  without  a  heart,  the  blood-movement  then 
depending  on  the  blond-vessels  alone.  Notwithstanding 
these  and  many  other  obvious  reasons  in  favor  of  such  a 
view  (which  was  accepted  by  the  distinguished  John  Hun- 
ter and  Sir  Charles  Bell),  the  more  common  opinion  among 

*Thixwas  proved  by  tin-  late  Dr.  Pennock  of  Philadelphia, 
many  ye;u->  :t-n,  by  many  elaborate  experiments,  although  not 
yet  admitted  by  all  writers  on  physiology. 


physiologists  has  been,  for  many  years,  that  the  office  of  the 
muscularity  of  the  arteries  is  of  a  "stop-cock"  or  '*  flood- 
gate "  nature,  opposing  a  graduated  resistance  to  the  im- 
pulse given  to  the  flow  of  blood  by  the  heart.  Lately,  how- 
ever, careful  experiments  by  Legros  and  Onimus  ("Journal 
de  1'Anatomie  et  de  la  Physiologic,"  1868-70)  have  given 
new  confirmation  to  the  former  opinion,  in  favor  of  a  truly 
active  part  taken  by  the  arteries  in  the  circulation.  Cer- 
tainly, in  some  way  these  vessels  have  to  do  with  the  regu- 
lation of  the  changing  supply  or  determination  of  blood  to 
various  parts  of  the  body  at  different  times.  This  varia- 
tion we  see  in  blushing;  in  the  erectile  tissues  and  organs; 
in  the  effect  of  friction  or  mustard,  etc.  upon  the  skin  ;  in 
the  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  jaws  during  the  time  of 
dentition  in  infante,  to  the  ovaries  during  ovulation,  the 
uterus  in  gestation,  the  male  reproductive  organs  of  some 
animals  at  certain  periods,  and  the  antlers  of  the  deer 
during  their  annual  new  growth.  In  all  these  variations 
the  vaso-motor  nerves  (belonging  to  the  gaugliomc  system) 
must  have  an  important  influence. 

Capillarity, — Having  but  a  single  elastic  coat,  without 
muscularity,  these  very  (microscopically)  minute  vessels 
simply  adapt  themselves  to  the  blood  that  passes  through 
them.  Yet  besides  the  transudatiou  of  the  lymph  or  plasma 
of  the  blood  from  them  for  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  and 
the  absorption  into  them  of  waste  materials,  a  force  is 
probably  added  to  the  forward  movement  of  the  blood  in 
the  capillary  region.  Prof.  Draper  of  New  York  has  pointed 
out  that  this  may  occur  in  two  ways,  both  of  which  are 
common  to  animals  and  plants.  One  is  capillary  attrac- 
tion— ('.  e.  the  attraction  of  tine  tubes  for  liquids  in  which 
they  are  immersed,  such  as  is  observed  in  inanimate  (metallic 
or  glass)  tubes  or  porous  bodies,  as  well  as  in  living  plants 
and  animals.  The  other  is  the  "  vital  affinity,"  or  attraction 
of  nutrition,  exercised  by  the  tissues  towards  materials 
present  in  the  blood,  and  withdrawing  them  constantly 
from  the  current,  thus  making  room,  by  diminution  of  re- 
Mstancc,  for  its  onward  flow.  The  volume  of  the  capillary 
system  in  man  is  about  300  times  that  of  the  arteries. 

Venottn  Ch-vulatiiin. — On  account  of  the  distance  trav- 
ersed by  the  blood  (passing  as  it  does  through  the  capil- 
lary ramifications)  before  it  reaches  the  veins,  and  their 
greater  aggregate  volume  (three  times  that  of  the  arterial 
system),  as  well  as  the  obtuseness  of  (lie  angles  made  gen- 
erally by  their  branches  with  the  main  trunks,  the  flow  cf 
the  blood  is  much  slower  through  the  veins  than  through 
the  arteries.  Veins  have,  as  the  arteries  have  not,  valves 
along  their  course,  opening  only  towards  the  heart.  By 
these  the  propulsive  power  is  economized,  and  on  account  of 
their  influence  also,  the  effect  of  muscular  pressure,  during 
exercise,  upon  the  veins,  always  favors  the  blood-movement 
towards  the  heart.  inspiration,  by  lessening  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  auricles  and  re  us:  curse  during  the  expansion 
of  the  chest,  tends  to  promote  the  return  of  venous  blood  to 
the  heart.  Forced  expiration  has  an  effect  the  reverse  of 
this,  but  by  increase  of  pressure  upon  the  heart  it  fuvore 
the  expulsion  of  the  blood  through  the  arteries. 

The  velocity  of  the  movement  of  the  blood  through  the 
arteries  averages  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  a  second  ;  in 
the  capillaries,  about  two  inches  in  a  minute;  in  the  veins, 
from  six  to  twelve  feet  in  a  second.  Experiments  prove 
that  the  whole  round  of  the  circulation  is  accomplished 
in  a  little  less  than  half  a  minute  during  rest  and  health. 

The  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as  now 
understood,  was  made  by  Dr.  William  Harvey  in  1010,  first 
published  by  him,  however,  in  101*8.  He  wt&  pttrtwlbf  an- 
ticipated by  Hervetus,  Kealdus  t'olumbus,  and  Ca-salpinus; 
almost  entirely  so  by  Paolo  Sarpi,  whose  claim  in  this  re- 
spect has  been  generally  overlooked.  The  discovery  wns 
completed  by  the  demonstration  (with  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope) of  the  blood-corpuscles  and  the  capillaries,  between 
1658  and  1087,  by  Swammerdam.  Malpighi,  and  Leeuwen- 
hoek.  (See,  on  the  circulation,  CARPKNTKH'S,  MAIISHAI.I/S, 
or  DALTOS'S  *' Treatises  on  Physiology;"  "  Essay  on  tho 
Circulation  of  the  Blood,"  by  CHAHLKS  BKLL,  London. 
1819;  "Physiologic  Medicale  de  la  Circulation  du  Sang," 
par  E.  J.  MARKY,  Paris,  1863  ;  LEGIIOS  and  ONIMUS,  "  Ex- 
perimental Observations"  in  the  "Journal  de  1'Anatomie  et 
dela  Physiologic,"  1868-70;  and  "Essays upon  the  Arterial 
Circulation  and  Vaso-motor  Physiology,"  by  II.  HAKTS- 
IIOUNE,  in  "  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion," 1856  and  1872.)  HENRY  UARTSIIOKNE. 

Circulation  of  Sap  in  plants  is  its  ascent  from  tho 
roots  to  the  leaves  and  other  green  parts,  and  its  partial 
descent  after  elaboration  in  these  organs.  The  sap  drawn 
from  the  ground  by  the  roots  (see  K.NPOSMOSI:)  ascends  in 
exogenous  plants  especially  through  the  alburnum.  Tho 
descent  takes  place  chiefly  through  the  liber  or  inner  bark. 
It  appears  that  on  its  return  to  the  root  a  small  portion  is 
excreted,  and  that  the  greater  part  ascends  again,  readnpted 
to  the  use  of  the  plant.  Much  of  the  water  whicii  is  taken 
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up  by  the  roots  is  thrown  off  l.y  the  bark  and  leaves.     The 

LI  also  laterally  diffused  through   tin-  cellular  tissue  of 

plants.     Physiologists  di-like  tl.i   i  -ti-'n  apjdied 

••-'v  i hau  really  e.\ 

ill.-    eil'el]]:lt  I' ill    lit    blood    ill    illlMlr,!     ,     -,l    <   e   sap    doCS    lint    floW 

freely  through  vessels,  but  exists  in  closed  cells,  passing 
from  cell  n.  cell  throuL'h  111''  cell  walls,  being  impelled  by 

OSlnntic  action.       I  Sec  I  '1  i  I."MS  and    I.!    IK.) 

Cir'cum,  n  Latin  preposition  signifying  "round"  or 
";ili'. ul,"  and  forming  the  preli  \  to  in;in\  compound  words. 
C'irrunifis'ion      [I. at.      rircumcirio,      IV 

"al nil, "a  ml  <;,,l,,.  .vi.iiui.  to  "cut  "],  the  cull  ing  (.11  of  the 

prcpuee,  IL  religious  or  sanitary  practice  in  many  ancient 
and  modern  nations.  Tin-  prevalent  idea  li:i-  l.een  that  if 
originated  with  Abraham.  wtm  eireumei-ed  him-elt  anil  his 
household,  ami  transmitted  tin'  <-n-t.im  to  his  descendants, 
lint  .  i  was  common  in  Egypt  as  eurly  as  the 

fourth  dynasty  of  kings,  and  probably  curlier, 
the  hirtl'i  of  Abraham,   I'.i'.ui  li.c.     At  tin-  present  day  it 
prevails  from  China  to  the  Cape  of  I  iood   I  [ope  ami  p 
of  Australia  ami  in    many  of  the  South  Sen  I -lands,  and 
early  Spanish    travellers  found   it  to  bo  prevalent  in    the 
\Vrst   Indies  ami  in   Mexico.      It  has  heen  long  practised  by 
tribes  in  South  America.     \\'hether  Al.raham  obtained   his 

knowledge  id'  eirennieisi'.n  from   'he  K::ypti:ins  uc  cai i 

determine.      Tlie    I'hili-t  im  s    ami    sol .t'    the   ('ami  inil.-s 

were  not  cireiimel-ed  :  ami  the  institution  in  the  family  of 
Abraham  was  siith'eieiit  to  murk  off  that  family  from  the 
surrounding  nations.  In  the  case  of  Abraham's  de-e<  ui 
aiiis  ;he  rite  aeijuirrd  a  religious  significance  as  the  token 
nf  the  euvemint  I.eiween  tiod  and  his  people.  Saint  Paul 
looked  upiin  circumcision  as  symbolical  of  tho  spiritual 
change  of  heart. 

The  Jews  are  accustomed  to  circumcise  their  children  on 
the  eighth  day  al'ter  hirth  ;  the  Arabians,  in  the  thirteenth 
year,  iii  renicmhrniieu  of  their  ancestor  l.-hmael.  The 
Copts  ami  Ab\  simians  are  perhaps  tho  only  people  pro- 
fc.-sing  Christianity  among  whom  circumcision  is  praeti.-ed. 

though   if    is  jiri'ba  lile  i  h:il   some  Christians  of  the  Can 

have  adopted  it  from  their  .Mohammedan  neighbors.     Tho 

eirilimrisiun  of  females,  or  what  is  equivalent,  is  not  Un- 
known among  various  African  and  Arabian  tribes. 

rircum'lcrence  [from  the  Lat.  circnm.  "round,"  and 
/T...  to  "carry"],  a  curved  line  which  em-loses  a  plane 
figure,  mid  is  symm vinous  witli  periphery.  It  is  applied 
cs| ially  to  tho  curved  lino  which  encloses  a  circle,  and 

bears  a  certain   ei'li-I  :nit  r:il  io  to   il  -  diameter.     I  See  1'lUCLE.) 

Tho  term  perimeter  is  use>l  to  designate  the  whole  bound- 
ing lines  of  a  plane  figure  enclosed  by  several  straight 

lines,  ;is  ;,  -ijmire  or  polygon. 

Cir'eumflex  [from  the  Lat.  nYcnm,  "about," and jln-if>, 
llfj-nm,  "  to  bend  ;"  literally,  "  bent  about  "  or  "over"],  in 
grammar,  a  character  or  accent  originally  deuoting  a  rise 
and  fall  of  the  voice  on  the  same  long  syllable,  marked  in 
(Jrcck  ~  or  ".  and  in  Latin  ". 

<  'ir  ruin  nil  vimi'tiuu  [from  the  Lat.  eirrwm,  "around," 
and  nui-njn,  n'tri-iutn/ii,  to  "sail"]  means,  literally,  a 
sailing  round,  and  is  usually  applied  to  the  act  of  sailing 
round  the  globe.  This  was  formerly  considered  a  great 
achievement.  Tho  first  person  who  circumnavigated  the 
earth  was  Magellan,  in  1519.  Sir  Francis  lirake  sailed 
round  tho  globe  iu  157".  Among  the  other  celebrated  nav- 
iga'ors  who  performed  this  voyage  was  Captain  James 
Cook,  in  inis  7'.'. 

Cir'cumpo'lar  [from  the  Lat.  rimim,  "around,"  and 
juiliii,  the  "pole"]  Star*,  stars  which  revolve  within  the 
circle  of  perpetual  apparition,  and  appear  to  move  around 
the  pole,  ami  complete  their  diurnal  circles  without  setting. 
The  number  of  stars  so  circumstanced  increases  with  the 
latitude  of  the  place,  or,  in  other  words,  with  the  elevation 
of  the  polo  above  the  hori/,on  of  the  observer. 

Circumstantial  Evidence.  See  EVIDENCE,  by  PROF 
T.  W.  UWIUIIT,  LL.D. 

Cirdimvnlla'tion  [from  the  Lat.  eimtm,  "about," 
and  rullam,  a  '•rampart  "}.  In  ti.rtilieation,  all  intrench- 
ment  or  series  of  defensive  works  erected  bv  a  besieging 
army,  facing  outward  from  the  pla<-e  invested  or  btlieged, 
is  called  a  line  of  eireumvallation.  It  is  designed  to  defend 
;hc  be.-ieiini;  army  against  an  attack  from  a  hostile  army 
operating  in  the  rear.  It  usually  consists  of  a  chain 
doubts,  either  isolated  or  connected  by  a  parapet. 

Cir'cns  iplu.  Cir'cil.  [oriirinally.  a  "  circle"  or  "cir- 
cular space"].  Tlie  circus  of  ancient  Home  was  a  large 
structure  without  a  n.of.  for  chariot  and  horse  notf,  and 
for  the  exhibition  of  athletic  exercises  ami  eonlliets  ,.(  wi|,[ 
beasts.  It  ii|i]ie»rs  that  it  was  originally  of  a  circular  or 
oval  form,  whence  the  name.  The  I  incnsian  JTMBI 
cordin<r  to  tradition,  originated  in  the  time  of  Homiilus, 
when  they  were  dedicated  to  the  deity  Census,  and  called 


r,,,,,,i,,i;<i.     The  rape  of  the  Sabinen  occurred  at  the  Cir- 
i  ccnsian  games.     Alter  the  war  in  wbieh  Tiiri|iiiniu»  I'ri«- 

CIIS  captured   Apiohe.   hi.   1  |.-ton    ,»  I    l.y   piuicl. 

A  space  was  marked  nut  tor  a  eiicnf.  U|,,1  the  M  nator.- 
aud  knights  erected  scaffoldings  round  it  for  themtclvei. 
The  (.-allies  tli.'ie'etoitli  ue,,.  held  annually.  :i> 
nent  e.liiiee  was  afterwards  con-ti -ueted.  This  was  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Circus  Maximns.  It  was  enlarged  at 
various  times.  In  the  lit if  Julius  Ca-sar  it  was  l«7i  feet 

I    long  and  I'C'.i  feet  wide  :  the  depth  of  the  building,  mrround 

j    ing  the  space  was  al.i.ul   :;l^  teel.     [tl  dlmi 
se.|ii.-ntly  mmdi  u'reater.     All  the  circi  in  lli.m..  oi    whieh 
there  were  a  eon-iilei  able  number,  are  nearlv  oblil. 
but  a  circus  on  the  Appian   Way,  about  two  miles  from 
Rome,  known  as  the  Circus  of  Ma-  <  'I  in  a  state 

of  |.re-i  i  \  at  inn.      Its  construction  is    believed    to  ha\e    dit 
ten  .1  \<ry  little   from   that   i.f  other  ancient   huildinga  for 
similar  purposes.     Along  the  sides   and  at  the  end 
ranges  of  stone  scats  for  the  spectators.     At  the  other  end 
•TOM  the    m <   or  stalls,    covered   and  furnished  with 

I  gates,  and  in  which  the  horses  and  chariots  remained  un- 
til on  a  given  signal  the  gates  were  thrown  open.  In  the 
centre  was  t],, .  .y,,,,,,.  a  long  and  broad  wall  round  which  tho 
chariots  drove,  terminating  at  both  ends  in  mettr,  or  goals. 
The  games  were  inaugurated  by  a  procession  from  tho  Cap- 
itol, in  which  persons  bearing  the  images  of  the  gods  went 
first,  and  were  followed  by  the  performers  in  the  games, 
nsuls,  and  others.  The  circus  was  particularly  de- 
signed for  races,  an  amusement  of  which  the  Romans  were 
passionately  fond.  In  consequence  of  the  popular  enthu- 
siasm, the  victor  received  substantial  pecuniary  rewards. 
A  pitched  buttle  wus  sometimes  n-|.iv-c-iited.  By  the  for- 
mation of  canals  and  the  introduction  of  vessels  a  sea- 
fight  was  occasionally  exhibited,  but  under  the  empire  this 
was  transferred  to  the  amphitheatre.  In  providing  for  the 
killing  of  wild  beasts  vast  sums  of  money  were  expended. 
Animals  were  procured  from  every  part  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. The  exhibition  attained  a  political  importance  which 
none  who  aspired  to  popularity  ventured  to  overlook.  I'oiu- 
pey  is  said  to  have  given  public  exhibitions  in  tho  circus 
for  five  days,  during  which  500  lions  and  twenty  elephants 
were  destroyed.  The  principal  Circensian  games  were  held 
annually  in  September,  and  lasted  five  days. 

Circncester  (pron.  sis'etcr),  (anc.  (Wi'm'tim),  a  town 
of  England,  in  (ilouccstcrshire,  on  the  river  Churn,  and  on 
a  branch  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  89  miles  by  rail 
\V.  .N.  \V.  from  London.  It  has  an  agricultural  college, 
several  hospitals,  and  manufactures  of  carpets,  woollen 
cloths,  and  cutlery.  Canute  held  a  council  here  in  1020. 
Cirencester  partly  occupies  the  site  of  Coriuium,  an  ancient 
liomaii  town  two  miles  in  circuit.  Pop.  in  1871,  7681. 

I '  i  ri  I  'In  (DOMKMI  o  ,  \l .  I  >..]'.  R.  S.,  a  meritorious  Italian 
savant  and  patriot,  was  born  at  Urugno  in  17.'! I.  Ho 
practised  medicine  in  Naples,  and  published,  besides  other 
works,  "  Fundameuta  Botanica"  (1771),  which  is  an  able 
treatise  on  botanical  philosophy,  and  a  "  Flora  of.the  King- 
dom of  Naples  "( 1 7  »  'i:;  i  In  1799  he  was  ehosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  of  the  Parthenopean  Republic.  He 
was  put  to  death  by  the  royalists  in  the  same  year. 

Cirrhopoda,  an  incorrect  form  of  CIRRII'EDIA  (which 
see). 

Cirripe'dia  (plu.),  or  Cir'ripcdx  [from  the  Lat.  cir- 
rn»,  a  "curl,"  and  pet  (gen.  ped'u),  a  "foot"],  a  name  ap- 
plied to  certain  animals  which  were  for  a  long  time  con- 
1  as  au  order  of  mollusks.  More  recently,  however, 
they  havebeen  shown  to  belong  to  the  Articulala  (Arthrop- 
j  oda),  either  as  a  distinct  class,  a  sub-class  of  Crustacea, 
or  as  a  group  of  ostracoid  entomostracans.  Barnacles  are 
familiar  examples  of  cirripeds,  but  quite  a  number  of 
species  are  now  known,  all  marine,  and  all  in  their  mature 
state  attached  to  objects  of  various  kinds,  as  rocks,  sea- 
weeds, shells,  etc.  Some  are  found  in  the  skin  of  whales, 
some  in  the  flesh  of  sharks.  They  are  distributed  over  the 
world  ;  the  species,  however,  are  not  very  numerous.  They 
arc  divided  into  pcdunculatcd  and  sessile,  those  of  the  for- 
mer family  supported  on  a  flexile  stalk,  which  is  wanting 
in  the  latter,  liarmiclcs  ( Lepadidec)  are  pcdunculated  cirri- 
p cilia,  and  Balani  (acorn-shells,  sessile  barnacles)  are  with- 
out a  stalk. 

The  likeness  of  these  animals  to  mollusks  is  chiefly  ex- 
ternal. The  gills,  when  these  exi-t.  occupy  the  same  rela- 
tive position  as  in  crustaceans,  but  the  aeration  of  the 
blood  i-  •'•!,  as  the  limbs  are  called. 

of  which  there  are  six  pairs  on  each  side,  each  com- 
po-ed  of  many  joints  and  t'riiiired  with  still'  hairs.  The 
i-irri  nearest  tiie  mouth  are  short  ami  form  a  sort  of  net  for 
the  capture  of  minute  animals,  being  incessantly  thrown 
out  from  a  lateral  opeiiiiiL'.  ami  drawn  in  again  in  snch  a 
manner  as  to  euincy  to  the  mouth  any  prey  which  they 
may  have  caught.  Almost  all  arc  hermaphrodite,  but  in  a 
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few  genera  the  sexes  are  distinct,  the  males  being  not  only 
very  small  in  comparison  with  the  females,  and  more  short- 
lived, but,  in  their  mature  state,  parasitic  on  UK-  IVinuU'S, 
or  attached  to  them:  while  in  some  appear  complrinrntal 
males  attached  to  hermaphrodites*  Tin-  younu:  swim  freely 
in  the  water,  and  are  furnished  with  eyes,  which  disappear 
after  they  have  permanently  fixed  themselves.  They  have 
also  shells  different  from  those  of  their  mature  state.  The 
shelly  coverings  of  the  cirripedia  arc  all  funned  according 
to  a  certain  type,  but  they  ditler  extrnm-ly  in  (lie  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  which  they  consist,  some  having  only  live 
valves,  and  others  have  more  than  11MI  additional  pieces. 
They  are  from  half  an  inch  to  several  inches  iu  length. 

Cir'rus  (plu.  Cirri),  a.  Latin  word  signifying  a  "lock 
of  curled  hair,"  is  used  in  botany  to  denote  a  tendril,  a 
spiral  and  filiform  appendage  of  climbing  plants.  It  twines 
around  such  objects  as  occur  in  the  vicinity,  and  thus  ob- 
tains support  for  the  stem,  which  is  too  weak  to  support 
itself  in  a:i  erect  position.  The  cirrus  is  a  modified  leaf, 
or  in  some  cases  is  an  elongation  of  the  midrib  of  a  pin- 
nate leaf. 

The  term  cirrm  is  also  applied  to  a  thin  fleecy  cloud 
floating  in  the  sky  at  a  great  elevation,  and  called  mare's 
tail,  or  curl-cloud. 

Cis,  a  Latin  preposition  meaning  "on  this  side,"  is  often 
prefixed  to  the  names  of  rivers  or  mountains  to  form  adjec- 
tives ;  as  Cisalpine,  "on  this  side  of  the  Alps  ;"  Cispadane, 
"  on  this  side  of  the  Po."  These  terms  are  used  with  ref- 
erence to  Rome. 

Cisal'pine  Republic,  a  former  state  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  founded  by  the  French  in  179",  comprised  Lombardy, 
Rovigo,  the  duchy  of  Modena,  the  Venetian  territory  S. 
and  W.  of  the  Adige,  the  Valtelline,  and  the  legations  of 
Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  the  Romagna.  Area,  about  16,000 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  3,500,000.  Milan  was 
the  capital.  An  intimate  connection  was  formed  in  1798 
between  this  republic  and  France  by  a  treaty  of  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive.  In  1802  it  took  the  name  of  the 
Italian  Republic,  and  chose  Napoleon  as  its  president.  It 
was  transformed  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  1805,  and 
continued  to  be  subject  to  Napoleon  until  1814. 

riscHiira'sia,  one  of  the  two  divisions  of  Caucasia. 
Area,  86,030  square  miles.  It  contains  the  government 
of  Stavropol  and  territories  of  Kuban  and  Ter.  Pop. 
1,418,693. 

Cisleitha'nia,  since  1867  the  usual,  though  not  official, 
collective  name  of  that  part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  mon- 
archy which  is  situated  this  side  (as  viewed  from  Vienna) 
of  the  river  Leitha.  It  embraces  all  the  German  crown- 
lands,  Istria,  Dalmatia,  Galicia,  and  the  Bukovina  ;  in  gen- 
eral, all  the  provinces  not  appertaining  to  the  Hungarian 
crown.  (See  TRASSLEITHAXIA.) 

Cis'padane  Repub'lic,  a  former  state  of  Italy,  was 
organized  by  the  French  after  the  battle  of  Lodi  in  1  ~'.M;. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  river  Po  (ane.  P(t<lnx), 
and  comprised  M6dena,  Reggia,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara.  In 
1797  it  was  merged  in  the  Cisalpine  Republic. 

Cis'platine  Repub'lic,  for  some  time  (from  Oct.,  1  828, 
to  July,  1831)  the  name  of  the  republic  of  Uruguay.  Pre- 
viously this  republic  had  been,  under  the  name  of  Cispla- 
tine  Province,  a  part  of  Brazil. 

Cis'rhenane  Repub'lic,  a  name  selected  for  the  pro- 
jected confederation  of  the  German  towns  situated  west  of 
the  Rhine  in  1797.  The  project  was  not  carried  into  ex- 
ecution, because  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio  transferred 
the  entire  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  France. 

Cissam'pelos  [Gr.  lairo-aMn-eXo?,  the  name  of  a  kind  of 
vine,  from  KKTCTOS,  "  ivy,"  and  a^jreAos,  a  "  vine  "],  a  genus 
of  plants  of  the  order  Menispermaceie,  of  which  some  pos- 
sess valuable  medicinal  properties,  particularly  Citgampeloa 
jPsreira,  a  native  of  the  warm  parts  of  America,  the  root 
of  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  PAREIRA  BHAVA  (which 
see). 

Cissey,  de  (ERNEST  Loins  OCTAVE),  a  French  general, 
born  in  Paris  in  181(1.  A  general  of  division  (1859).  he 
shared  in  the  events  attending  the  investiture  and  capitu- 
lation of  Metl,  1870.  He  served  against  the  Commune  in 
the  siege  of  Paris  in  .March  and  April,  1871,  and  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  war  in  June,  1871. 


Cis'soid  of  Di'ocles  [Or.  nunriai^,  "ivy-like,"  from 
HUTU-OS,  "  ivy  "],  a  curve  invented  by  the  Alexandrian  mathe- 
matician Diodes,  with  a  view  to  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  duplication  of  the  cube,  or  the  insertion  of  two  mean 
proportionals  between  two  given  straight  lines.  It  may  lie 
regarded  as  the  pedal  of  a  parabola  with  respect  to'the 
vertex;  in  other  words,  it  is  the  locus  of  the  vertex  of  a  ; 
parabola  which  rolls  upon  an  equal  parabola,  so  that  cor- 
responding points  of  the  curves  always  coincide  with  their 


point  of  contact:  it  is  also  the  inverse  of  a  parabola  with 
respect  to  its  vertex.     Its  equation  is  (a  —  ^)^2  =  ar3. 

Cista'cerc  [from  Clutun,  one  of  the  genera],  a  natural 
order  of  exogenous  plants,  herbs,  or  shrubs,  mostly  natives 
of  Southern  Europe  and  Northern  Africa.  Several  are 
natives  of  the  U.  S.  They  have  regular  (lowers,  hypogy- 
nous  and  mostly  indefinite  stamens,  and  an  inverted  embryo 
in  mealy  albumen.  Many  of  the  species  are  prized  for  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers.  The  Cistus  creti'cua  and  a  few 
others  yield  the  resinous  balsamic  substance  called  gum 
labdauum. 

Cister'cians  [from  C!*tcreinm,  now  Citeaux,  their  first 
abbey],  or  liernardines.  an  order  of  Benedictine  monks 
and  nuns  which  was  founded  in  1098.  Through  the  influence 
chit-fly  of  Saint  Bernard  of  Ciairvaux,  who  became  a  monk 
of  Citeaux  in  1113,  the  order  in  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury after  its  foundation  had  more  than  1MIO  abbeys.  The 
Cistercians  were  distinguished  from  the  order  of  Clugny 
by  their  severe  rule  and  strict  poverty  ;  by  being  submis- 
sive to  the  bishops;  by  not  meddling  with  the  cure  of 
souls ;  by  their  dress  and  by  their  peculiar  government. 
Among  the  fraternities  of  Cistercians  were  the  nuns  of  Port 
Royal,  the  Recollets,  and  the  Trappists.  Among  the  Eng- 
lish abbeys  were  Woburn,  Tintern,  and  Rievaulx  ;  among 
the  Scottish,  Melrose.  Glenluce,  Balmerino,  and  New  Ab- 
bey. Riches  and  indolence  brought  this  order  into  decay. 
Before  the  Reformation  many  of  its  convents  had  ceased  to 
exist.  In  1872  only  a  small  number  of  convents  were  in 
existence,  chiefly  in  France  and  Austria. 

Cis'tern  [Lat.ciVenm,  from  data,  a  "box"  or  "chest"], 
a  tank  constructed  for  holding  water.  Where  the  supply 
of  water  is  uncertain,  or  where  rain-water  is  used,  every 
house  requires  a  cistern.  Cisterns  are  variously  construct- 
ed— of  iron,  or  wood  lined  with  lead,  zinc,  cement,  or  of 
slate,  in  which  case,  the  sides  and  bottom  arc  grooved,  and 
cemented  to  prevent  leakage;  large  cisterns  are  generally 
made  cylindrical,  so  that  the  pressure  acts  at  all  points 
equally  from  the  centre.  Some  are  simply  excavated  in 
the  earth  and  plastered  with  hydraulic  cement. 

Cis'tus,  or  Rock  Rose,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  type 
of  the  order  Cistacca?,  comprises  several  species  which  are 
natives  of  the  Levant  and  Southern  Europe,  and  are  cul- 
tivated for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  (See  CISTACE.E.) 
The  eistus  of  the  English  poets  is  the  rock-cist  (Helianthe- 
wiiiw),  a  genus  of  which  there  are  four  British  and  several 
American  species. 

Cit'adel  [It.  eitadella,  dimin.  of  citld,  a  "city,"  a  "little 
city,"  because  in  ancient  times,  though  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  city,  it  was  the  most  essential  part  of  all.  and  in  fact 
represented  the  whole],  a  fort  of  four  or  five  bastions  in  or 
near  a  town,  or  a  strong  fort  constructed  within  fortifica- 
tions. It  is  designed  partly  to  enable  the  garrison  to  keep 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  in  subjection  ;  and  in  case  of  a 
siege  it  serves  as  a  place  of  retreat  for  the  garrison,  and 
enables  it  to  hold  out  after  the  town  has  been  captured. 

Citadel  (post-office  name  New  Memphis),  a  po.-t- 
village  of  l>ouglas  CO.,  Col.,  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
R.  R.,  30  miles  S.  of  Denver,  near  Castle  Rock,  a  remark- 
able mass  of  sandstone.  The  "  Independence  Colony  "  is 
settled  here. 

Cita'tion,  in  law.  1.  This  term  is  principally  used 
in  connection  with  an  ecclesiastical  court,  to  indicate  the 
act  of  summoning  persons  to  appear  before  it.  A  citation 
gives  the  court  jurisdiction  over  the  parties  cited  or  sum- 
moned. The  surrogates'  or  probate  courts  in  the  U.  S.  have 
a  jurisdiction  corresponding  in  part  with  the  English  eccle- 
siastical courts,  and  resort  to  a  citation  unless  some  other 
method  is  supplied  by  statute.  The  citation  is  prospect- 
ively  abrogated  in  England  by  an  act  of  Parliament  taking 
effect  Nov.  2,  1874.  After  that  time  proceedings  in  all  the 
higher  courts  will  be  commenced  by  a  uniform  method — • 
the  summons. 

2.  "  Citation  "  is  also  employed  to  mean  a  reference  to 
precedents  or  authorities  in  support  of  a  law  argument. 
These  are  commonly  indicated  by  well-known  abbrevia- 
tions, to  be  found  in  such  works  as  Bouvier's  "Law  Dic- 
tionary," 12th  and  later  editions. 

Citeaux,  formerly  Cisteanx  (anc.  Oitttreimn),  a  ham- 
let of  France,  in  Cotc-dc'Or,  about  10  miles  S.  S.  E.  of 
Dijon.  Here  was  a  celebrated  monastery  of  the  Cistercian 
order  founded  in  10U8.  Remains  of  the  magnificent  build- 
ings of  this  monastery  are  still  visible. 

CithiE'ron  [Gr.  KiSmpuK],  Mount,  now  Elatea,  a 
famous  mountain-range  of  Greece,  on  the  boundary  between 
Attica  and  Bceotia,  was  covered  with  forests.  The  highest 
summit  rises  4620  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is 
often  mentioned  by  ancient  classical  poets. 

Cith'ara  [Gr.  tiOapa.],  a  stringed  musical  instrument  of 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  resembled  a  guitar  or  harp. 


CITIES  OF  KEFUGE— CITIZEN. 
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Kerned  fniiii  this  word,  or  cognate  with  it,  are  the  English 
yii/Mr  (Old  Eng.  yitlcrn  aild  citlura);  Dutch  ryter  ;  li'f. 
gitiur. 

Cit'lC'H  of  Rrfllirr.  The  I.cvitical  law  set  apart  siv 
cities  of  refuse  fur  the  man-la yer.  in  which  hr  might  In' 

safe  from  the  :iv  •  n  .rcr  of  1. 1 I.      The-c  eitii  -  were    Hebron, 

Sho-helil,    Iih't     Katlcsh-Naphtali    nil     the     we-t    of    Jordan; 

(!..•...  l:.in..'h  liileail.and  liulan  on  the  cast.     Tli<-  IK 

breus    kept    ttir    roads   to    (he   eilie-    clear,    !IInl   signs    IV 

ii|.  to  -how  llit  wiiy.  The  mansla\  IT  was  protected  in  tin- 
lilies  of  refuge  until  tin'  driilli  '.('  lh<-  high  priest,  after 
which  tin-  a\enger  of  blood  had  no  claim  against  him. 
Tims  this  institution  \VM.S  connected  with  tic'  Upi.-al  em- 
blems of  tin-  Jewish  religion,  while  it  restrained  toe  aveng- 
ing of  blood. 

Cit'izcn  [Lat.  riri*;   Fr.  rltoyi-n,  from  tilt,  a  "city"], 

a  re.-i.leiit  in  a  city  ;  in  free  -  .-etive 

franchise,  and  may  take  part  in  legUUUlr*  Or  judicial  de- 
liberations.  ll-tut-en  a  citi/en  and  a  sahjcet  thN  ti 

il  -  .mi-times  made,  that  while  the  latter  is  go\ 
tin-  former  also  governs  ;  and  thus,  though  a  citizen  may  be 
a  subject,  many  subjects  are  not  citizens.  In  thi- 
which  is  .substantially  that  attached  to  the  term  by  the 
Humans,  it  lias  come  down  to  modern  times.  Tn  I  i  reek 
communities  the  citizenship  was  at  lir-t  i-ea.lily  attained  by 
those,  who  were  not  born  to  it;  but  at  a  later  period,  when 
the  organization  of  Greek  civic  life  had  rea-hed  a  higher 
ilr^'tvr  of  |,ei-!ectioM,  ailmi-Mon  to  citizenship  waa  procured 
with  much  greater  difficulty.  In  Sparta,  according  to  He- 
rodotus, there  were  only  two  instances  of  their  conferring 
eitm-nship  in  full  measure  on  strangers.  The  Penned,  who 
shared  the  Spartan  territory,  though  not  on  equal  terms, 
were  probably,  as  regarded  political  rights,  much  in  the 
same  position  with  the  Roman  plebeians.  In  Rome  there 
were  perfect  and  less  perfect  citizens.  All  the  private 
rights  of  citizenship  belonged  to  the  citizens  of  the  lower 
flass.  Imt  the  honors  of  the  magistracy  were  denied  them. 
Hut  all  citizens  of  all  classes  in  the  n»niti>t  <•>  ntm  -'into, 
ami  in  the  tribes  even  the  liberti  or  frecdmen,  had  the  right 
i.l  \oting,  "'it  it  would  appear  that  in  the  case  of  the 
ians  and  Civ-rites,  though  they  were  reckoned  citizens, 
the  right  of  voting  was  in  abeyance.  Inferior  in  rank  to 
the  citizens  there  were  two  other  classes — the  Latini  and 
tin1  Poregrini.  Roman  citizenship  waa  acquired  most  fre- 
quently by  birth,  but  for  this  it  was  requisite  that  both 
fatherand"  mother  should  be  citizens.  If  a  citizen  married 
a  Latina  or  a  Peregrins,  the  children  followed  the  status 
of  tho  mother.  In  earlier  times  the  citizenship  could  be 
conferred  only  by  a  vote  of  the  people  assembled  in  the 
i.  In  some  of  the  provinces  the  inri'ni'lcw  waa  given 
as  a  step  to  the  I'lrii.m,  the  former  being  converted  into  tho 
latter  in  the  case  of  any  one  who  had  exorcised  a  magis- 
tracy in  his  own  state  or  city.  Tho  constitution  of  Caracalla 
extended  citizenship  to  the  whole  Roman  world,  tho  dis- 
tinction between  ci\  es  and  Latini  being  preserved  only  in 
tho  case  of  freedmen  and  their  children.  Even  this  dis- 
tinction was  abolished  by  Justinian,  tho  only  divisions  of 
persons  henceforth  being  into  subjects  and  shu 
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Citizen,  in  modern  law,  is  used  to  indicate  the  class  of 
per-on-  uho  oue  an  in.l.  feasible  allegiance  to  a  state,  and 
a.-c  entitled  to  certain  rights  and  privileges  appertaining  ttt 
freemen.  This  view  |in-\  ailed  at  a  date  as  early  us  the  time 
of  liodin  (A.  1>.  l.'iTti),  who  defines  a  citizen  to  be  ••  i>  free 
subject  lit  titling  of  i  he  so\  ereignty  of  another  man."  (K  nol- 
le-' traii.-lation.  A.  I).  Kill!!.)  Citizenship,  in  this  sense,  is  not 
tt.  be  confounded  with  the  elective  franchise  or  the  holding 
of  offices  of  government.  Children,  tlic  insane,  and  tho  non- 
Mtting  da--es  in  general  are  citizens.  Tho  same  writer 
••  They  are  to  1-e  ealletl  citizens  that  enjov  the  rights 
ami  privileges  of  the  state.  This  is  tu  be  understood  ac- 
cording  to  the  condition  and  quality  of  every  one;  the 
noblt  -  ;lie  commons  a<  common.-,  the  women  ami 

children  in  like  ease  according  unto  the  age,  M-\.  ami  WO- 
dition  and  deserts  >-f  e\try  one  of  them.  ...  It  in 

well  said  that  s| ial  privileges  make  not  a  man  a  citi/en. 

but  tho  mutual  obligation  of  the  s<.\  ereii,'n  to  the  subject. 
to  whom,  for  the  faith  and  obeisance  he  receh  eth,  he  oweth 
justice,  counsel,  aid,  and  protection  which  in  not  due  unto 
strangers." 

The  subject  maybe  further  considered  under  tho  follow- 
in?  general  divisions:  I.  The  mode  of  becoming  a  citi/.en  : 
IF.  The  obligations,  rights,  ami  privileges  of  a  eiti/.en  with 
sjteeial  reference  tn  the  Constitution  of  the  I".  S. 

I. — I.  The  lending  mode  of  acquiring  citizenship  is  by 
birth  in  the  country  or  under  a  state  of  all,  irianee.  Birth 

in  1 1 itntry  confers  citizenship  without  reference  to  the  i 

citi/.enship  of  the  parent,  who  at  the  moment  of  birth 
at  least  a  local  allegiance,  and  though  an  alien  is  tempo- 
rarily a  subject,  except  in  the  case  of  foreign  amhas 


and  ministers.     This  rule  would  apply  to  the  ca»o  of  per- 
i  sous,  though  in  a  foreign  country,  who  were  in  our  army, 

as  their  Illleiriancc  wt.nl. I    I,.     .It,.-   1..    tli,     I 

principle  I  he  children  ..I  American  ambassadors  burn  ,t 

/fllS. 

\  more  difficult  question  ia  as  to  the  citizen-bip  b,  n 
of  children  born  abroad  of  American  parentage.     It 
be   noted  ill  the  'I  i  sen  s.  i,  ,t    ,,f  tin-  ,|ut-littn  that    al!<  | 
ia  twofold — perpetual  ami  local.     When  an  Ai 
i/en  goi  -  to   a  loreiL'ii   country,  he   e:,,ii,..i    l.\   i 
put  oil'  his  citizenship.      lie  i.-  still  subject  U>  e«I  laws,  and 
can,  according  to  modern  views,  still  he  goierued   by  our 
criminal  legislation.     "  The  power  to  tic  and  bind  the  sub- 
ject  cannot    be  tied   down    to  places."     It  would  feem   on 
principle  that  as  the  mutual  obligation  from  which  citizen- 
ship springs  still  exists,  his  child  would  still  be  a  cu 
though  not  born  within  the  territory  of  the  state  to  ••> 
allegiance  is  due.     Lord  Bacon,  who  would  naturally  look 
upon  this  oubject  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher,  plainly  |....k 
this  view.    In  his  famous  argument  concerning  the  ;...«»  tmri' 
in  the  time  of  King  .lames  I.,  be  said:  "If  a  man  look 
narrowly  into  the  law  on  this  point,  he  shall  find  a  e 
quence  that    t  i  thehrst  strange,  but   yet  cannot 

be  well  avoided;  which  is,  that  if  divera  families  of  Eng- 
lish men  and  women  plant  themselves  at  Rouen  or  at  Lis- 
bon, and  have  issue,  and  their  descendants  do  intcrmarrv 
among  themselves,  without  any  intermixture  of  foreign 
blood,  such  descendants  arc  naturalized  to  all  genera' 
for  every  genf ration  it  ttill  of  liege  parent*,  and  therefore 
naturalized ;  so  aa  you  may  have  whole  tribes  and  lineagea 
of  English  in  foreign  countries."  (Harg,.  Stale  Trial*,  81.) 
If  this  broad  proposition  should  be  attended  with  any  evil 
consequences,  they  could  be  corrected  by  suitable  legisla- 
tion. The  strictly  legal  authorities  are,  however,  hopelessly 
in  conflict.  The  proposition  that  the  foreign-born  children 
of  citizens  are  aliens  is  argued  with  great  force  and  power 
by  Mr.  Horace  Binney  in  his  well-known  article  on  the 
"Alienigenee  of  the  United  States"  (2  Am.  Law  Keyiiter, 
193,  A.  1 1.  1854).  An  outline  of  his  argument  is  that  there 
are  no  early  legal  decisions  affirming  the  citizenship  of  such 
persons,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  preamble  to  an 
early  statute  on  this  subject  (25  Ed.  III.,  slat.  2)  of  the 
year  1360,  the  language  of  text-writers,  such  aa  Lord  Coke, 
Jenkins,  and  Blackstonc,  the  expressions  of  authors  of  di- 
gests, auch  aa  Comyna  and  Mr.  Bacon,  all  point  to  the  fact 
that  tho  persons  in  question  are  aliena.  The  argument  is 
legal  and  based  upon  authorities,  and  does  not  enter  into 
the  philosophy  of  tho  subject  aa  depending  on  the  doctrines 
of  allegiance.  Opposed  to  this  view  of  Mr.  Binney  ia  a 
recent  and  carefully  considered  case  in  the  New  York  court 
of  appeala  (Luillam  vs.  Liullam,  26  New  York  II.,  356). 
This  case  maintains  that  tho  statute  of  2u  Ed.  III.,  ch.  2, 
above  referred  to,  was  simply  an  affirmation  of  already- 
existing  law,  and  that  tho  common  law  proceeds  solely  upon 
the  doctrine  of  allegiance,  which  docs  not  depend  upon  lo- 
cality and  place,  and  cannot  be  confined  within  boundaries. 
It  holds  that  the  true  test  of  tho  allegiance  of  the  child  is 
parentage,  that  it  is  transmitted  from  the  father  to  the  child, 
and  that,  accordingly,  tho  state  may  claim  allegiance  from 
the  children  of  its  citizens  wherever  born.  These  doctrines 
are  supported  by  a  reference  to  Caltia't  Cate,  7  Coke  K..  1, 
in  the  sixth  year  of  James  I.,  and  other  authorities.  The 
doctrine  of  this  case  appears  to  bo  baaed  on  Bound  princi- 
ples of  political  philosophy,  whatever  view  may  be  taken 
of  the  result  of  the  legal  decisions.  The  diacussiona  of  this 
subject  by  various  writers  led  to  the  following  important 
enactment  by  Congress  in  Feb.,  1855:  "Persons  heretofore 
born,  or  hereafter  to  be  born,  out  of  the  limits  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  IT.  S.  whose  fathers  were  or  shall  be  at  the  time 
of  their  birth  citizens  of  the  IT.  S..  shall  be  deemed  and  con- 
sidered, and  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  citizens  of  the  I'.  S. : 
Provided,  however,  that  the  rights  of  citizenship  shall  not 

1  to  persons  whose  fathers  never  resided  in  the  I 
If  the  theory  of  .Mr.  liinncy  be  correct,  thia  statute  conferred 
citizenship  where  it  did  not  before  exist;  if  that  of  Ludlam 
va.  Luillam  be  sound,  then  it  restricted  the  rights  of  the 
foreign-born  descendants  of  citizens,  perhaps  unnecessarily. 
.'i.  i  it  i/en-!. it.  by  Naturalization. — An  alien  may  be  made 
a  citizen  by  the  act  of  a  state  or  a  nation  co-operating  with 
his  own  act.  Sometimes  this  citizenship  is  complimentary 
or  honorary  ;  usually  it  is  attended  with  true,  or  intended, 
renunciation  of  foreign  citizenship.  The  question  thus  re- 
curs. Whether  a  per-on  can  by  his  own  act  put  oft"  his  citi- 
zenship ?  Tho  prevailing  opinion  of  jurists,  with  some 
tlissent.is  that  lie  cannot.  This  proposition  seems  quite 
elear  where  the  sovereign  distinctly  refuses  to  permit  the 
renunciation  of  citizenship.  The  tic  of  allegiance  creates 
reciprocal  rights  and  duties:  the  state  cannot  rightfully 
discard  the  citizen  without  just  cause  of  forfeiture,  no; 
the  citizen  repudiate  his  obligations  to  the  state  without 
its  consent.  Assuming  that  mutual  agreement  is  necessary 
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to  dissolve  the  relation  of  sovereign  and  citizen,  the  more 
difficult  question  is,  Whether  the  agreement  of  dissolution 
can  be  inferred  from  the  prolonged  absence  ut'  tin-  eiti/fii. 
coupled  with  foreign  naturalization,  and  the  failure  of  the 
state,  after  notice,  to  reclaim  him?  The  better  opinion 
would  seem  to  be  that  there  must  be  some  affirmative  act 
of  renunciation  on  tha  part  of  the  state  to  which  the  alle- 
giance is  due,  though  there  arc  weighty  opinions  to  the 
contrary.  For  tho  purpose  of  settling  the  perplexing  and 
irritating  questions  that  frequently  arise,  the  U.  S.  have  en- 
tered into  treaties  of  naturalization  with  a  number  of  foreign 
powers.  (For  details  see  N  Air  KALI/ATMS.)  Naturalization 
may  take  place  either  by  a  mere  law  of  a  general  nature, 
such  as  that  which  provides  that  every  alien  woman  who 
marries  a  citizen  of  the  U.  S.  shall  be  deemed  and  taken 
to  be  a  citizen,  or  it  may  occur  in  special  instances  affirm- 
ative on  the  part  of  tho  individual  to  bo  naturalized.  In  this 
country  the  power  to  naturalize  is  exclusively  vested  in  Con- 
gress by  a  provision  in  tho  V.  S.  Constitution.  There  is  an 
important  provision  concerning  citizenship  in  the  four- 
teenth amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  as  follows: 
"All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  U.  S.,  and  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  and 
of  tho  State  wherein  they  reside."  Tho  precise  effect  of 
this  provision  hits  not  yet  been  settled  by  judicial  decision. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  it  should  not  be  construed  by 
implication  to  deprive  any  person  of  citizenship  who  would 
possess  it  by  common  law,  such  as  the  children  of  ambas- 
sadors or  other  citizens  born  abroad.  The  ninth  amend- 
ment would  lead  to  this  conclusion  :  t{  The  enumeration  in 
the  Constitution  of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed  to 
deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people."  Citizen- 
ship at  present,  as  will  bo  shown  hereafter,  leads  to  import- 
ant rights  and  privileges  of  which  it  would  bo  unjust  to 
deprive  any  one  entitled  to  them.  The  words  "'subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  tho  U.  S."  would  exclude  from  citizen- 
ship the  children  of  foreign  public  ministers  and  members 
of  the  Indian  tribes,  though  Indians  born  out  of  the  tribal 
organizations  would  seem  to  be  citizens. 

Interesting  questions  concerning  citizenship  arise  in  case 
of  the  union  of  two  separate  nations,  or  of  the  division  of 
a  single  nation  into  two  separate  states.  The  first  of  these 
cases  was  discussed  with  much  acuteness  and  learning 
when  Scotland  and  England  were  united  under  James  I.  ; 
the  second  has  been  extensively  considered  by  the  courts, 
both  in  England  and  America,  in  connection  with  Ameri- 
can independence.  Calvin's  case  (7  Coke's  Reports)  is 
the  leading  English  authority  upon  tho  whole  subject, 
where  it  was  declared  that  thc;>n«*  nati  (persons  born  after 
the  union)  of  Scotland  wore  natural-born  subjects,  and 
could  inherit  lands  in  England.  In  respect  to  the  result 
of  our  own  Revolution,  opinions  differ  as  to  the  time  when 
the  separation  between  England  and  the  U.  S.  became 
complete,  though  they  substantially  agree  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  division.  The  American  view  is,  that  tho  separa- 
tion took  place  at  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  July 
4,  1776;  the  English,  that  it  was  consummated  at  the 
treaty  of  peace  in  1783.  Accordingly,  a  person  born  in 
England  before  July  4,  1776,  who  did  not  reside  in  the 
U.  S.  after  that  date,  became,  as  to  this  country,  an  alien, 
as  well  as  all  his  descendants.  The  effect  of  this  rule  is 
not  to  work  a  forfeiture  of  vested  rights,  and  the  real 
estate  owned  by  a  former  citizen  continued  to  be  vested  in 
him,  though  ho  could  not,  after  the  day  named,  acquire  an 
indefeasible  title  to  land. 

II. — The  provisions  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution  concerning 
citizenship  have  recently  assumed  great  importance,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  controversies  concerning  the  legal  condition 
or  statu*  of  persons  of  African  descent.  The  Constitution 
as  originally  adopted  made  no  provision  concerning  citi- 
zens of  the  U.  S.,  except  an  incidental  direction  that  Sen- 
ators, Representatives,  and  the  Executive  should  bo  such 
citizens.  There  were,  however,  distinct  clauses  concerning 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  tho  citizens  of  the  several 
B,  such  as  that  tho  judicial  power  of  the  U.  S.  shall 
extend  to  controversies  between  a  State  and  a  citizen  of 
another  State,  and  between  citizens  of  different  States,  and 
that  the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States. 
This  hist  clause  has  led  to  much  judicial  discussion,  sumo 
points  of  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  Under  the 
clause  which  provided  that  the  judicial  power  should  ex- 
tend to  controversies  between  citizens  of  different  Stales, 
the  question  arose  in  tin-  now  famous  ease  of  Xrntt  vs.  X<nnl- 
/'>,-•/  i  ID  Howard's  Reports,  39),  whether  an  emancipated 
negro  could  be  considered  as  a  "citizen  of  a  State  ;"  and  it 
was  decided  that  he  could  not  be  so  regarded,  and  accord- 
ingly that  he  could  not  maintain  an  action  on  that  basis  in 
tin-  Federal  courts.  It  would  seem  to  follow  that  he  could 
not  claim  the  benefit  of  the  other  constitutional  provision 
respecting  privileges  and  immunities.  The  division  of 


public  opinion  occasioned  by  this  decision,  and  the  desire 
to  settle  by  a  positive  rule  the  condition  of  the  slaves 
emancipated  by  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  well  us  that  of  the  colored  raei:  in  general,  led  to 
i  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments,  the  provisions  of 
|  which  are  now  to  be  considered,  as  far  as  they  all  cut  citi- 
zeut-hip.  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  U.  S.  are 
declared  to  be  citizens  of  tho  U.  S.  and  of  the  State  in 
which  they  reside;  and  it  is  provided  that  "no  State  shall 
make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges 
or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  U.  S. ;"  find  al.-u  that  the 
"right  of  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  by  tho  U.  S.  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude."  Though 
the  condition  of  the  colored  race  led  to  these  amendments, 
their  construction  is  not  to  bo  confined  to  it.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  same  words  are  here  used  as  in  the  body 
of  the  Constitution — "  privileges  and  immunities  " — except 
that  they  arc  here  declared  to  belong  to  "citizens  of  the. 
U.  S.."  while  there  they  appertain  to  "citizens  of  each 
State"  in  reference  to  the  "  several  States/'  The  meaning 
of  the  words  "privileges  and  immunities"  in  the  body  of 
the  Constitution  lias  been,  as  already  stated,  much  consid- 
ered. They  have  been  held  to  mean  such  privileges,  etc. 
as  arc  of  a  general  nature,  such  as  security  to  life  and 
liberty,  the  right  to  acquire  property,  to  have  access  to 
courts  of  justice,  and  freedom  to  pursue  and  obtain  hap  pi- 
ness  uud  safety,  with  such  restrictions  as  arc  necessary  to 
the  public  good.  Whatever  guarantees  upon  these  points 
a  State  accords  to  its  own  citizens,  it  must  extend  to  citi- 
zens of  other  States.  But  the  Constitution  before  the 
amendments  gave  no  directions  as  to  the  mode  in  which  a 
State  should  treat  its  own  citizens,  except  in  a  few  specially 
marked  instances,  such  ns  the  prohibition  to  pass  bills  of 
attainder  and  ex-pout  facto  laws.  In  other  respects  the 
State  was  left  to  its  own  action  towards  its  people.  Under 
the  amendments  there  is  provision  made  for  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  A  momentous 
question  now  arises  :  Does  this  provision  trench  on  the  great 
power  which  has  all  along  been  vested  in  each  State  to 
regulate  the  conduct  of  its  own  citizens?  Docs  Congress 
under  it  have  the  right  to  enter  upon  tho  once  exclusive 
field  of  State  legislation  and  the  domain  of  State  constitu- 
tions, and  to  override  all  its  action  as  to  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens?  This  question  came  up  for  careful 
consideration  before  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  U.  S.  in  tho 
very  important  case  of  the  Jiutchcm'  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion vs.  the  Crescent  City  Lire-stock  Company  (A.  D,  1872). 
Tho  State  of  Louisiana  had  granted  an  exclusive  right  to 
tho  latter  company  to  engage  in  the  business  of  slaughter- 
ing cattle  within  a  certain  district,  including  the  city  of 
New  Orleans.  It  was  claimed  by  the  plaintiffs,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  same  business,  and  who  were  by  the 
act  prohibited  from  following  it,  that  the  law  created  a 
monopoly,  that  its  exclusiveness  was  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  free  institutions,  and  that  it  was  opposed  to  this,  pre- 
vision of  the  U,  S.  Constitution.  It  was,  however,  consid- 
ered by  the  court  that  there  is  now  a  clear  distinction 
between  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  and  citizens  of  a  State — that 
there  may  be  persons  of  the  former  class  who  are  not 
members  of  the  latter,  and  that  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  solely  applicable  to  privileges  ami  i  in  in  unities 
of  citizens  of  tho  If".  S.,  «»  such;  and  that  accordingly  the 
clause  does  not  refer  to  such  regulations,  as  the  State  may 
make  for  itt  oim  citizens,  though  they  may  also  fill  the  cha- 
racter of  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  If  it  be  asked,  What  scope 
there  is  in  this  construction  for  the  amendment  ?  the  an- 
swer is,  that  tho  court  does  not  seek  to  lay  down  any  ab- 
stract rule  on  tho  subject,  and  will  decide  questions  as  they 
arise.  Sonic  instances  of  its  application  may  be  suggested, 
such  as  the  right  to  visit  the  seat  of  government  to  as.-i-rl 
a  claim  or  to  seek  its  protection  ;  to  freely  approach  its 
seaports,  sub-treasuries,  land-offices,  and  courts  of  justice; 
to  bo  protected  on  the  high  seas  ;  to  assemble  and  petition 
for  the  redress  of  grievances ;  to  invoke  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  habctiH  corpus;  and  freely  to  change  the  residence 
from  one  State  to  another.  These  appertain  to  eiti/.eus  of 
the  U.  S.  in  general.  It  was  decided  by  the  same  court 
that  a  claim  to  practice  law  in  a  Stale  by  one  of  its  citizens 
(Mrs.  Bradwell)  did  not  come  within  tho  phrase  "  privi- 
leges and  immunities"  of  a  citizen  of  the  U.  S.  It  is  a 
matter  of  congratulation  to  all  who  desire  to  see  the  equi- 
librium of  forces  between  tho  general  government  and  tho 
States  properly  preserved,  that  the  court  was  able  to  see  its 
way  clear  to  a  gome  what  rigorous  construction  of  the 
clangs  of  this  amendment.  The  effect  of  the  fifteenth 
ninendment  has  not  been  settled  by  tho  courts,  but  its  ob- 
ject is  well  known.  It  of  course  abrogates  all  State  law 
or  constitutional  provisions  creating  distinctions  among 
citi/ens.  of  the  U.  S.  as  to  tho  exercise  of  the  right  of  suf- 
frage based  upon  race  and  color,  and  for  ever  prevents  the 
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introduction    of  them   either    through  thn   action    of  the 

Stales   .If  till!    general   government.       '  T.   \\ .   DWKillT. 

Cit'ric    A'cid   [from  the   I.:it.  .,;,„..  ,1   ••  citron  "],   a 

vegetable,  acid  present  in  limes,  and  InUHll,  and  In  :i   I 
tent  in  gooseberries,  currants  and  other  fruits.      In  prepar- 
ing it  tin-  juii'r  of   lemons  is  allowed  ti.   tennelil,  anil  chalk 
t).'in_r    add'-d  cit  rate    ol    lime    in    funned.      This    precipitate. 
hein^  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of  lime  i*  form 
e.l,  .in.!  the  :iei.l  remains  in  solution,     ll  in  tribasic,  having 
the  symbol  Call»07.    It  is  readily  soluble  h,  water,  and  has 
an  intensely  sour  taste;   it  is    u.-i  d  in  medicine  u.-i  mi  unti- 

.Si-'irbilt  ic  and   letri^eranl,   ami  by  tho  tiilk   d\er  In   heighten 

the  colors  of  satllowcr  and  < hineal,  an  I  by  the  • 

printer  for  discharging  mordant-. 

Citrine  Ointment.  Sue  MKHI  i  uv,  MKIUI  IN  u  I'sEgor. 

Cit'ron    [Gr.    tlrporl    Lat.    film  ami    cltriu ;    It.  mini  ; 

Fr.  eilrna\,  tin-  fruit  of  tho  citron  m-c  \i'itrui  IK 
which  it  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Knropo  and  other  wnrin 
countries.  It  is  a  native  of  India.  By  some  botanist*  it 
is  regarded  as  perhaps  tho  original  typo  of  the  species 
which  produces  tho  lemon,  sweet  lemon,  lime,  and  Inme  ; 
but  by  others  some  of  these  aro  regarded  :n  ili  -tinct  spe- 
cies. The  citron  tree  has  oblong  leaves;  tho  fruit  is  large, 
rough,  and  furrowed;  tho  rind  thick  and  tender:  the  pulp 
nb-Aetd  and  refrigerant.  Tho  part  chiefly  valued  is  the 
rind,  which  has  a  delicious  odor  and  flavor,  and  is  made 
into  preserves.  Tho  juice  is  employed  to  make  a  syrup  for 
flavoring linuors.  The  codrat  is  a  variety  of  the  citron,  from 
which  chiefly  the  fragrant  oil  of  ccdrat,  used  by  perfumers, 
is  procured.  Tho  varieties  of  citron  are  numerous.  The 
fruit  of  the  largest  kinds  is  sometimes  nine  inches  long  and 
twenty  pounds  in  weight. 

Citronel'la  [Fr.  eilroHtlle],  a  perfume  prepared  from 
tho  Mrlimi  nft'i' -iii'iliK.  or  common  BAI.M  (which  see):  also. 
a  liquid  prepared  in  Barbados  from  the  rind  of  the  citron, 
and  used  in  Franco  for  flavoring  tho  best  brandies.  The 
name  i-iirnni-l/r  is  also  given  in  France  to  the  common 
southernwood  (Arifminiii  Alirninnum).  The  term  citronella 
is.  however,  chiefly  applied  by  perfumers  at  present  to  an 
oil  imported  from  Ceylon.  It  is  the  product  of  Audropoyon 
S'-hn  ininthitu,  a  kind  of  grass. 

Citron  Melon.     See  MELOX. 

Citros'ma  [from  tho  Gr.  «Tpw,  "citron,"  and  iani, 
"smell  "],  a  genus  of  trees  of  tho  order  Monimiaci- 
fives  of  tho  tropical  parts  of  South  America.     The  leaves 
abound  in  an  oil  similar  to  tho  oil  of  citron. 

<  Virus  [a  Latin  name  from  tho  Gr.  «rpi'a,  tho  "citron 
tree"],  a  genus  of  evergreen  trees  of  tho  order  Aurontiacca;, 
natives  of  tho  warm  parts  of  Asia.  It  comprises  the  citron 
(  I'itrui  medica),  the  orange  (Cllnu  Auranlium),  tho  1cm. m 
(Citna  Limonum),  borgamot,  cedrat,  lumc,  tangerine,  shad- 
dock, lime,  and  other  trees  which  are  extensively  cullix  .itc.l 
for  thoir  fruit  or  for  their  leaves  and  flowers,  which  are  used 
in  perfumery.  Tho  genus  is  distinguished  by  numerous 
stamens  irregularly  united  in  bundles  by  their  filaments, 
and  a  pulpy  fruit  with  a  spongy  rind.  Tho  leaves  and  tho 
rind  abound  in  volatile  oil.  These  oils  arc  isomcrio  with  each 
other,  with  the  oil  of  turpentine,  and  with  a  great  variety 
of  other  oils.  Tho  fruit  (heiperidium)  ia  in  structure  a  sort 
of  large  berry. 

Cittadcl'la,  a  town  of  Northern 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Padna,  on  tho 
Brentolla.  1 1  miles  \.  K.  of  Vicenza.  It 
has  manufactures  uf  paper  and  woollen 
fabrics.  Pop.  7- 1 .;. 

Citta-della-Pie've,   a   town    of 

Italy,  in  the  province-  of  Perugia,  23 
miles  Vi.  S.  W.  of  Perugia,  wns  the  na- 
tive place  of  the  eminent  painter  Peru- 
gino.  Pup,  r>7.V'. 

Citta  <li  C'asti'l'lo  (anc.  Tiberi- 
town  of  Italy,  in  the  pro\  ince  of 
Vern^'ia,  on  the  Tiber,  about  ^N  miles 
\.  \V.  of  Pernitiii.  It  has  a  cathcilral. 
se\eral  |>alatial  mansions,  und  <lothic 
.structures.  Pop.  1,,  {*-•>,  -.'1,088. 

C  itlano'va,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
pro\  iln-e  of  r.itan.-aro.  Pop.  11,1(1,1. 

Cittit  Vcc'chia,  a  fortitic.i 
Malla,  I)  miles  \\".  of  Yalclta,  is  on  a 
liliiestc.ne  hill  in  which  e\ten.-ive  eata- 
I'ombs  were  I'xeavated  at  a  remote  pe- 
riod. It  has  a  la  i-L'e  :unl  hainlsitnic  ca- 
thedral. It  was  called  Mnlinii  by  tho 
Saracens,  who  occupied  it  for  some  time. 
Pop.  7000. 

Cit'y  [Fr.  <•>!,':  I.at.  nrJ»  or  ciri'lni;  Gcr.  Sltiflt],  a  lar-e 
town,  an  incorporated  town;  a  term  used  to  include  both  a 
Bl 


colleeti 1  hou.-cs  and  its  inhabitant.".     Asfn 

in  tlii-  o-rii  Kuropc,  the  word  n'ly,  like  the 

Latin  i-iriliii.  was    equivalent    to    stale    rather    than   to  town 
IT  borough  in,7.«i  :  and  while  the   latter   MgniliiMl  n  » 
tion  of  households  go\  crned  by  municipal   law  s,  but  subject 
to  the  laws  of  the  country  of  w  Inch  the\    loured  a  pail,  the 
title  rit if  was  given  to  suidi  towns  as,  with  their  surround- 
ing district,  were  independent  of  external  authority.     ' 
the  only  cilic.-  in  iln-  .-en.se  now  an-  the  tree  towns  nt    (..  r 
many  and  such  of  the  cantons  of  Svvit/erland  as  cor 
a  town  and  its  surroundings.     In   Kngland  the  cities  are 
towns  which  cither  arc  or  have  been  »ecsol  bishops,  though 
there  arc  several  towns  which  were  anciently  episcopal,  but 
which  are  not  now  called  cities.     In  America  the  term  is 
applied  to  most  towns  which  are  incorporated  and  gov- 
erned by  a  mayor  and  aldermen. 

City  Point,  a  post-villngo  and  port  of  entry  of  Prince 
George  co.,  Va.,  on  tho  James  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Appomattox,  10  miles  by  railroad  K.  N.  }•'..  of  IVt.  rsburg. 
This  point  being  a  good  landing,  was  seized  by  the  t 
under  (Jen.  P.utler  in  his  movement  up  the  James,  .May. 
I. 164,  and   later,  June,  1864,  became  the  licud-quarti 
Gen.  Grant  after  his  passage  of  this  river;  and  during  his 
incut   operations  against   Petersburg  and   Richmond 
was  tho  principal  landing  and  depot  of  supplies  for  his 
army. 

Ciudad  de  las  Caaas,  the  capital  of  the  Mexican  de- 
partment of  Chiapa,  is  about  450  miles  S.  E.  of  Mexico.  It 
has  a  cathedral,  a  Catholic  college,  and  -<-\  eral  monasteries. 
It  was  formerly  called  Ciudad  Heal.  Pop.  6430. 

Ciudadc'la,  a  city  and  seaport  of  the  island  of  Mi- 
norca, on  its  W.  coast,  25  miles  I*.  W.  of  Mahon.  It  has  a 
cathedral  and  several  convents ;  also  manufactures  of  wool- 
len fabrics.  Pop.  5726. 

Ciudad'  Real',  a  province  of  Spain,  is  intersected  by 
the  river  tiuadiana.  and  bounded  on  tho  S.  by  the  Sierra 
de  Morena.  Area,  7840  square  miles.  Capital,  Ciudad  Real. 
Pop.  264,908. 

Ciudad  Real  ("city  of  the  king"),  a  town  of  Spain, 
capital  of  tho  above  province,  is  situated  on  a  plain  about 
5  miles  S.  of  the  Guadiana  and  102  miles  S.  of  Madrid.  It 
has  several  fine  churches,  monasteries,  and  hospitals.  The 
nave  of  the  parish  church  is  a  magnificent  Gothic  structure. 
Here  are  manufactures  of  linen  and  coarse  woollen  fabrics. 
This  town  was  tho  head-quarters  of  the  Hermandad,  or 
Holy  Brotherhood,  founded  in  1249  for  tho  suppression  of 
robbery.  Pop.  10,366.  The  French  here  defeated  tho 
Spaniards  in  Mar.,  1809. 

C iudiid'  Rodri'go,  a  fortified  town  of  Spain,  on  tho 
river  Agucda,  here  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge,  about  90  miles 
S.  W.  of  Salamanca.  It  has  a  Gothic  cathedral  founded  in 
the  twelfth  century,  and  a  citadel.  During  tho  Peninsular 
war  it  was  considered  an  important  point  as  a  key  of  Spain 
on  the  west.  It  was  invested  and  taken  by  the  French  gen- 
eral Masscna  in  July,  1810.  Tho  army  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington  assaulted  and  took  this  place,  with  150  guns,  in 
Jan.,  1812.  For  this  achievement  the  Spanish  government 
gave  him  the  title  of  duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Pop.  6429. 

Civrs.     See  CIIIVKS. 

Civ'el  [Fr.  cicctle;  Arabic,  suliud],  a  brown  substance 


Civet. 

of  a  strong,  offensive  odor  which  is  used  in  perfumer; 
cause  when  mixed  in  small  proportions  with  certain  other 
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perfumes  it  is  considered  to  improve  them  greatly.  It  is 
quite  costly,  and  is  consequently  much  adulterated*  It  is 
produced  by  u  carnivorous  animal  called  the  civet  or  civet- 
cat  (  Vin-rrti  t'ir.it'  <  \,  an  animal  which  ranks  beiwecnthe 
weasels  and  the  foxes.  Other  species  are  found — one  in 
India  mul  one  in  Jiivn,  and  the  latter  produces  part  of  the 
civet  of  commerce.  The  civet-cat,  when  \\1M.  feeds  upon 
birds,  small  quadrupeds,  and  reptiles,  and  generally  takes 
its  prey  by  surprise.  It  is  very  commonly  kept  in  confine- 
ment for  the  sake  of  its  perfume,  which  is  removed  from  a 
glandular  sac  twice  a  week  by  means  of  a  spatula,  and  is 
obtained  most  abundantly  from  the  male,  and  especially 
after  he  has  been  irritated.  A  dram  is  a  large  quantity  to 
obtain  at  a  time.  The  civets  kept  for  this  purpose  are  fed 
on  raw  flesh,  the  young  partly  on  farinaceous  food.  The 
town  of  Knfras,  iu  Abyssinia,  is  a  principal  seat  of  the 
civet  trade.  The  civet-cat  of  the  South-western  U.  S.  is 
of  a  different  genus  from  the  above.  (See  BASSAKIS.) 

Civiale  (.TKAN),  a  French  surgeon,  was  born  July,  1792. 
He  was  the  inventor  of  lithotritv.  Died  in  June,  Ls<>7. 

Civida'le  (anc.  Forum  Jnfii),  a  walled  town  of  North- 
ern Italy",  in  the  province  of  I'dine,  on  the  river  Natisone, 
here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  10  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Udine.  It 
has  a  fine  Gothic  church,  said  to  lie  about  1000  years  old; 
also  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton.  Pop.  6838. 

Civ'il  Death,  in  law,  is  the  cessation  of  legal  rights 
while  the  physical  life  remains.  Civil  death  occurs  where 
a  man  by  act  of  Parliament  or  judgment  of  law  is  attainted 
of  treason  or  felony:  he  loses  his  civil  rights  and  capaci- 
ties, and  becomes,  as  it  were,  (tcnrl  in  law.  It  also  took 
place  formerly  where  any  man  abjured  the  realm  by  the 
process  of  the  common  law,  or  went  into  a  monastery  and 
became  there  a  professed  monk,  in  which  cases  he  was  ab- 
solutely dead  in  law,  and  his  next  heir  succeeded  to  the 
estate.  In  New  York  the  sentence  of  a  criminal  to  im- 
prisonment for  life  causes  civil  death. 

Civ'il  Engineer',  a  person  whose  profr-*ion  is  the  sci- 
ence or  construction  of  bridges,  railroads,  aqueducts,  har- 
bors, canals,  machinery,  etc.  (See  ENGINEERING,  by  GEN. 
J.  G.  BARNAHD,  U.  S.  Army.) 

Civil'ian,  in  general  or  in  popular  use,  signifies  a  per- 
son whose  pursuits  and  employment  are  civil — i.e.  neither 
military  nor  clerical.  As  a  legal  term,  it  denotes  a  man 
learned  in  the  civil  or  Iloman  law  j  also  a  person  who  is 
versed  in  the  principles  and  rules  in  accordance  with  which 
civil  rights  may  be  freely,  blamelessly,  and  successfully 
vindicated.  In  England  the  term  is  applied  particularly 
to  a  member  of  the  college  of  doctors  of  law  cxercent  in  the 
ecclesiastical  and  admiralty  courts,  in  which  the  civil  law 
is  recognized. 

Civi'Iis  (CLAumrs),  a  heroic  chief  of  the  Batavi  who 
served  for  many  years  in  the  Roman  army.  When  Ves- 
pasian and  Vitellius  were  contending  in  civil  war  for  the 
imperial  throne,  the  adherents  of  the  former  induced  Ci- 
vilis  to  make  a  feigned  demonstration  of  hostility  to  the 
Romans,  in  order  to  detain  in  Haul  the  Iloman  army,  which 
was  inclined  to  fight  for  Vitellius.  Having  raised  a  large 
army,  Civilis  revolted  in  earnest  in  09  A.  I).,  was  joined  by 
many  Germans,  and  defeated  the  Romans  in  several  battles. 
In  70  A.  D.  he  was  defeated  by  Cerealis,  a  general  of  Ves- 
pasian. Tacitus  states  that  negotiations  ensued  between 
Cerealis  and  Civilis,  but  his  history  here  ends  abruptly. 

Civilization  [Kr.  riritixnfuni.  from  the  Lat.  riVt'/fc, 
"  like  a  citizen  "  (fin'*),  and  hence  "  rclined,"  "  polite  "],  a 
term  denoting  :i  reiined  and  improved  .-tatc  of  meiety, 
at  lii-tiirj-iii-hcil  from  a  barbarous  or  savage  condition. 
Whether  civilization  is  an  artificial  condition,  or  the  orig- 
inal state  of  mankind,  from  which  the  savage  races  have 
descended,  is  aft  interesting  hut  still  unsettled  question, 
The  idea  that  our  civilization  is  the  result  of  development 
IVoiu  the  rude-t  beginnings  is  a  favorite  one  with  many 
popular  scientific  writer-.  (  Pee  Lr  is  HACK'S  "  I'nch  ili/ed 
.Man."  )  The  pm^rc.-s  of  <>ur  civilization  from  the  barbarism 
of  the  J>urk  A  ires  a  (lords  -me  of  the  nni.-t  in  fere.- ting  phases 
of  history.  (See  lii  I/OT'S  ;-  History  of  < 'j  vili/ation."  and 
DHAPKH  "  On  the  Intellectual  Development  of  Kurope.") 

Civil  Law.  See  LAW,  THE  CIVIL,  by  JOHN  NORTON 
l'o\u:i;ov,  LL.D. 

Civil  List,  in  ( i rent  Britain,  the  name  given  to  an  nn- 
nuul  appropriation  for  the  expenses  of  the  royal  household, 
for  certain  civil  offices,  for  pensions,  cle.  The  appropria- 
tion of  money  for  tin-  civil  list  by  Parliament,  and  its  ac 
ceptance  by  the  Crown,  has  been  regarded  an  tin*  fulfilment 
of  a  kind  of  contract  heturen  these  two  brunches  of  gov- 
ernment. The  same  name  is  used  for  a  similar  appropria- 
tion in  other  countries. 

Civ'il  Ser'vicr  is  a  name  for  the  duties  rendered  to 
the  state,  other  than  naval  and  military  service.  The  re- 
form of  civil  service  has  received  of  late  much  attention  in 


Great  Britain  and  the   U.  S.  ;  and   in  the  former  country 

much  has  already  been  accomplished.     At  the  head  of  the 

British  civil   service   are  placed  the  officers   of  the  royal 

household,    under   several    department*.      Then    come    (he 

officers  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons, 

and  a  vast  number  of  department*  which  cannot  here  be 

enumerated.     The  general   designations  for  the  civil  ser- 

vants  of  the   Crown   are   commissioners,   secretaries,   and 

clerks.     Nearly  all  enter  the  service  as  clerks,  and  they 

]  rise  chiefly  by  seniority.     Those  officials  belong  to  the  civil 

j   service  who  receive  annual  salaries  ami  whose  chief  occupa- 

i   tion  is  writing.     This  class  docs  not  include  men  to  whom 

,  weekly  wages  are  paid;  they  come  under  a  different  cate- 

gory.    The  "Civil  Service  List"  contains  the  names  of 

I  about  15,000  persons.     In  old  age  they  arc  pensioned. 

Appointments  to  the  British  government  offices  were 
formerly  obtained  by  favor,  but  now  merit  and  abilities 
are  conditions  superadded.  In  1855  a  commission  wns 
appointed  to  examine  candidates  for  the  service.  If  a  can- 
didate fails  at  the  first  examination,  he  is  generally  allow  ed 
another  chance,  and  sometimes  a  third.  When  the  candi- 
date has  received  his  certificate,  he  enters  one  of  the  public 
offices  and  goes  through  a  six  months'  probation  ;  if  suc- 
cessfully, he  then  becomes  a  clerk  at  a  definite  salary. 

In  the  U.  S.  civil  service  a  much-needed  reform  has  been 
inaugurated.  Office-seeking  has  become  one  of  the  most 
corrupting  trades  in  our  country,  and  there  has  long  been 
a  demand  for  a  system  of  competitive  examinations  for 
those  offices  which  arc  non-elective.  Such  a  system  has 
been  introduced,  and,  though  its  details  are  not  yet  per- 
fect, it  is  hoped  that  it  may  lead  to  greater  efficiency  in 
the,  performance  of  official  duties,  and  prevent,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  the  alarming  evils  which  result  from  a 
wrong  use  of  government  patronage. 

Civil  War  of  the  United  States.  See  CONFEDER- 
ATE STATES,  by  HON.  HOUACI:  GKEELKV,  LL.D. 

Ci'vita  Vec'chia  (anc.  Centum  Cellx  and  Tntjnnns 
Portn*),  a  city  and  fortified  seaport  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Rome,  ;!b'  miles  W.  N,  W.  of  Rome  by  railway.  It  is 
enclosed  by  walls  and  well  built,  has  a  large  church,  an 
arsenal,  a  theatre,  and  a  lighthouse.  The  harbor  was  con- 
structed by  the  emperor  Trajan,  and  is  formed  by  two 
large  moles,  and  a  breakwater  which  protects  shipping 
from  a  heavy  sea.  It  is  a  free  port,  and  is  regularly  visited 
by  steam-packets  from  Genoa,  Marseilles,  Naples,  etc.  It 
is  connected  by  a  railway  with  the  city  of  Rome.  Pop. 
8533. 

Clack'amas,  a  county  in  the  N.  AV.  of  Oregon.  Area, 
17HO  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Cas- 
cade Range  of  mountains,  and  drained  by  the  Willamette 
and  Clackanms  rivers.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Wool,  wheat, 
oats,  butter,  and  potatoes  are  raised.  It  is  heavily  tim- 
bered. There  arc  manufactures  of  woollens  and  paper. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Oregon  and  California  11.  R.  Cap- 
ital, Clackamas.  Pop.  5993. 

Clackamas,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Clackamas  co., 
Or.,  on  the  Oregon  and  California  II.  11.,  12  miles  S.  of 
Portland. 

Clackmannan,  the  smallest  county  of  Scotland,  has 
an  area  of  47  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the 
river  Forth,  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Ochil  Hills.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  the  romantic  valley  of  the  North  Devon.  The 
soil  is  partly  fertile.  Coal,  ironstone,  copper,  sandstone, 
and  greenstone  are  found  here.  The  chief  articles  of  ex- 
port arc  coal  and  iron.  Capital,  Clackmannan.  Pop.  in 
1871,  23,742. 

Clackmannan,  the  capital  of  the  above  county,  is  on 
the  river  J)evuu,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Forth,  U  miles 
E.  of  Stirling.  This  town  is  noted  for  its  ale.  King 
David  Bruce-  resided  here  iu  1  3:1(1.  Pop.  in  1871,  0425. 

Cladras'tis,  a  genus  of  leguminous  trees  represented 
in  the  I".  S.  by  the  Cladrartis  t!u<-t»rin  of  the  .Southern 
St  sites,  a  small  tree  somewhat  resembling  the  common 
locust.  It  is  called  yellow  locust,  yellow  wood,  fustic,  and 
yellow  ash.  Its  wood  is  yellow  and  its  bark  is  cathartic. 


Clariin  (LEE),  a  distinguished  philanthropist  of  Bos- 
ton. .Mass..  born  in  1791.  He  acquired  wealth  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  shoes,  and  bestowed  munificent  gift  a"  of  money 
upon  the  M'eslevan  academy  at  Wilbrahatn,  Mass.,  the  uni- 
versity at  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  the  Boston  Theological 
Seminary.  Died  Feb.  2;;,  IS71. 

Claflin  (WILLIAM),  LL.D.,  born  at  Milford,  Mass., 
Mar.  6,  ISIS,  was  governor  of  Massachusetts  from  1S60  to 
1871.  He  has  been  for  many  years  a  prominent  leather- 
merchant  in  Boston. 

Clag'pett  (JOHN  THOMAS),  D.  D.,  the  first  Protestant 
Episcopal  hi.-lnip  ot'  Mar\ljind.  was  born  in  .Maryland  Oct. 
2,  1742.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1  764,  became  bishop 
of  Maryland  in  1792,  and  died  Aug.  2,  1816. 
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Clai'borne,  a  parish  of  Louisiana,  bordering  on  Ar- 
kansas. Area.  In. >n  -i|ii:nc  miles.  It  is  drained  li.v  Jtayou 

,1'  \i  I, i, imi'.      Tli'  •indiil.itiug  :  '!»•  si.il  is  |i 

inc.  Cattle,  i- and  I'liirmi  an-  i- \teu.-iM-ly  rained.  Cap- 
ital, Homer.  l'i>|i.  l!ll,24«. 

Clniborne,  a  county  in  the  W.  nf  Mi-si-  -ippi.     Area, 

Till  si|.larc  miles.       It    is    liiiunili'il  "li  tin-   N.   \V  .   by  I: 
Black  I'.IV.T,  MII  I  mi  The  \\".  by  tin'   Mi~si--ippi.     The  soil 
is  fertile,  especially  near  tin-  rivers.     Corn  and  cotton  are 
staple  crops.     C:L|iit:il.  Port  Gibson.     Pop.  13,386. 

Cluibornc,  a  I'minty  of  TCIIIIC--I 'i •.  bordering  on  Vir- 
ginia. Area,  :'.. ill  -i|n:i  i.iiiiinli'd  mi  the  S. 
imrli  Ki\i-r.  The  surface  in  mountainous,  (irain, 
tobacco,  ami  wnul  an-  staple  products.  Cumberland  Gap, 
a  pass  through  the  Cumberland  Mountain-,  i-  on  tin-  N. 
boriliT  of  this  i-oiinty.  Capital,  Tatcwell.  Pop.  9321. 

<  l;iiliiu  in-,  a  post-tp.  of  Monroe  Co.,  Ala.     Pop.  2245. 

Claiborne,  a  township  of  Union  co.,  0.     Pop.  1947. 

CluiborneiJiiiix  HEIIIIKRT),  A.M.,M.D.  SccAi-i-Kxniv. 

Claiborue  (\\"IT,I.IAM  CHAUI.KS  COI.KI.  an  American 
Inwyi-r  ami  statesman,  born  in  Virginia  in  177:!,  was  a 
nienibcr  of  Congress  from  Tennessee  (1797-1801),  governor 
of  Mississippi  Territory  (1802),  governor  of  Louisiana 
Territory  (  I  Mil),  ami  of  ft*  Stair  of  Louisiana  ( 1S12-16). 
Hi1  was  eho-en  V.  S.  Senator  in  tlio  latter  year,  and  died 
Nov.  23,  1817. 

Claim   [from  the  Lat.  .V,>,,,,,,  to  "call,"  to  "call  for," 

tu  "  ilrnianil  "],  a  ili mil  lit' a  right;  the  act  of  demanding 

from  another  person  something  duo;  a  right  to  claim  or 
•  li-tiianil:  a  title  to  any  debt  or  privilege.  The  term  is 
sometime  applied  to  the  thing  claimed,  as  land  or  other 
property.  In  law,  claim  is  a  challenge  of  interest  in  any 
tiling  thai  is  in  possession  of  another,  or  at  least  out  of  the 
•i->n  of  the  person  who  claims  it. 

Claims,  Court  of,  a  court  of  the  U.  S.  for  the  re- 
lief of  tho.se  persons  who  have  claims  against  the  gov- 
ernment. Ilefon-  tin-  year  I S55  such  claims  could  be  set- 
tled only  by  act  of  Congress.  In  that  year  this  court 
was  created,  consisting  of  three  judges  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
i  Sec,  for  further  information,  COURTS,  by  GEORGE  CHASE, 
LL.B.) 

Cliiiniut  (ALEXIS  CLAUDE),  a  French  geometer,  born 
in  Paris  .May  7.  I7IK.  lie  produced  in  17."  I  "  li'-scarches 
on  Curves  of  Double  Curvature,"  "  Theory  of  the  Figure 
of  the  Earth  "(1743),  a  "Theory  of  the  Moon,  etc."  (1750), 
and  "  Elements  of  Geometry."  His  reputation  was  in- 
-"d  by  his  prediction  of  the  return  of  Halley's  comet 
in  1759.  Died  May  17,  1765. 

Clai r'mont,  a  village  of  West  Farms  township,  Wcst- 
ehester  co.,  N.  Y.  Pop.  158. 

Clairvoy'ance  [Fr.,  from  dair,  "clear,"  and  t-oiV,  to 
"  si'f  "],  Hitherto,  the  nature  of  spirit  has  been  discussed 
theologically  and  metaphysically.  Its  scientific  investiga- 
tion has  lieen  considered  cither  impracticable  or  undesir- 
able. In  this  border-land  between  the  known  and  un- 
known IgnOrUGG  and  charlatanism  have  lu-M  high  carnival. 
Si'ii'iiri'.  purely  material,  is  entirely  occupied  with  matter 
and  its  inherent  force,  and  beyond  the  retort  and  crucible 
has  mi  place  for  spirit.  Itclief  in  spiritual  lieing  outside 
of  physical  existence  is  superstition.  Tho  mention  of  a 
fact  bearing  in  that  direction  pnnokcs  a  smile  of  scornful 
pity.  When  the  oil  is  exhausted  the  (lame  no  longer 
burns;  when  the  fuel  is  spent  the  lire  goes  out;  when  the 
instrument  is  destroyed  the  music  it  not  heard  :  when  the 
complex  co-orilination  of  conditions  called  n  living  being 
is  sill»\  ertcil.  life.  intelligence,  spirit  are  mi  more.  Such 

are  the  illustrations  of  material  science.  The  spiritual 
realm  has  remained  unknown,  or  rather,  its  existence  has 
been  denieil. 

These  tcllcctions  arc  rendered  pertinent  by  the  consider- 
ation that  whatc\,T  elm  of  pretence  ami  folly  bo  blown 
au  ay.  the  cent  ra!  fact  uf  clain  oyanco  icnciiii-  undisturbed; 
and  elairM'  oper  tennoni  perception  depending 

on  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  without  which  it  would  be 
impossible.  In  the  present  state  of  psychological  know- 
ledge the  faets  are  ill  -  observed,  loosely  recorded,  and 
theories  out  of  place.  The  world  of  spirit,  to  which  "force" 
furnishes  the  key.  perhaps  may  at  some  future  time  broaden 
into  as  wile  a  field  as  the  physical  world  now  pr- 
Superstition  will  then  have  no  place  for  concealment. 
i;im-ls,  witchcraft,  \isions.  trance,  ecstasy,  and  the  innu- 
>f  spiritual  phenomena  will  be  co-ordin- 
ated, the  chaff  blown  away,  the  \ital  facts  preserved,  and 
a  true  science  of  the  soul,  based  mi  accurate  observation 
and  discriminating  research,  founded. 

The  existence  of  a  somnamhulic  or  sleep-walking  stnte. 
induced  by  unknown  causes  and  accompanied  by  peculiar 
phenomena,  is  generally  admitted.  It  is  also  admitted 


that  a  state  similar  to.  if  not  identical  with,  these  can  bo 

induced  by  artificial  me usually    by  ti  \iiig  tin-  attention 

in  gazing  intently  into  a  "mngic  mirror"  or  "crystal."  re 

nnbi'.  by  in  •,  drugs,  or  by  an 

n •making  what  are  termed  -Magnet-  :  ,M- in- 

is  not  essential,  and  p> 

without  exception  distorts   the   result.      'I  i  n    bv 

no  means  endorses  the  theories  which  have  sprung  t 
like   therefrom,   of   me-merists,    biologists,   ma 
an  endless  array,  best  known  by  their  barbarous  termiuol- 

Ogi"S. 

The  trance  or  clairvoyant  state  has  been  observed  in  all 
ages  and  among  all  races  of  mankind — Chinese,  Hindoos, 
Turks,  as  well  as  Christians.  It  \i:<-  in  seasons  of  I 
religious  excitement  become  epidemic,  the  ile\  nice  falling 
in  convulsions,  becoming  cataleptic,  and  after  hours,  days, 
or  even  months  of  apparent  dc.iih,  awakening  with  mind 
overwrought  with  visions  of  the  strange  world  in  which  it 
had  dwelt  during  its  apparent  unconsciousness.  The  rec- 
of  clairvoyance  arc  as  old  as  history.  If  prophecy, 
the  "clear-seeing"  of  the  future,  bo  its  fruit,  the  prophets 
and  sages  of  the  past  were  all  more  or  less  endowed  with 
this  gift.  Socrates  and  Apollouius  predicted  and  were 
conscious  of  events  transpiring  at  remote  distances.  Cicero 
mentions  that  when  the  revelations  an  being  given  some 
one  must  be  present  to  record  them,  as  "  these  sleepers  do 
not  retain  any  recollection  of  them."  Pliny,  speaking  of  the 
celebrated  llermotinus  of  Clazomena?,  remarks  that  his 
soul  separated  itself  from  the  body  and  wandered  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  earth,  relating  events  occurring  in  distant 
places.  During  the  periods  of  inspiration  his  body  was  in- 
sensible. The  day  of  the  battle  of  Pharsaliu,  Cornelius,  a 
priest  of  renowned  piety,  described,  while  in  Padua,  as 
though  present,  every  particular  of  the  fight.  Kiccphorus 
says  that  when  the  unfortunate  Valens,  taking  refuge  in  a 
barn,  was  burned  by  the  Goths,  a  hermit  named  Paul  in  a 
fit  of  ecstasy  cried  out  to  those  who  were  with  him,  "  It  is 
now  that  Valens  burns !"  Tertullian  describes  two  females 
celebrated  for  their  piety  and  ecstasy,  that  they  entered 
that  state  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation,  revealed  celes- 
tial secrets,  and  knew  the  innermost  hearts  of  persons. 
Saint  Justin  affirms  that  the  Sibyls  foretold  events  cor- 
rectly, and  quotes  Plato  as  coinciding  with  him  in  that 
view.  Saint  Athenagoras  says  of  the  faculty  of  prescience 
that  "  It  is  proper  to  the  soul."  Volumes  might  be  readily 
filled  with  quotations  like  the  foregoing,  showing  that 
clairvoyance  lias  been  manifested  and  received  as  a  truth 
by  profound  thinkers  in  every  age.  Swedonborg, 
Zschokke,  and  Davis  are  not  peculiarities  of  modern  time-. 
but  are  repetitions  of  Socrates,  Apollonius,  and  countless 
other  sages  who  deeply  impressed  their  personality  on 
their  times. 

Perhaps  for  purposes  of  investigation  the  artificially  in- 
duced mesmeric  state  has  advantages  over  the  spontaneous, 
which  presents  itself  at  limit-terminate  times,  although  its 
spontaneous  exhibition  is  more  reliable  in  its  results.  Its 
natural  manifestation  requires  a  finely  developed  nervous 
system.  It  is  not  >n£h  at  times  it  may  appear 

to  be,  the  result  of  disease.  The  more  perfect  the  health 
the  more  reliable  the  results.  The  visions  produced  by 
disease,  like  those  by  drugs,  bear  to  true  clairvoyance  the 
same  relations  that  the  dreams  of  indigestion  do  to  those 
of  refreshing  sleep. 

Clairvoyance  must  be  regarded  as  a  peculiar  state  of  the 
mind,  in  which  it  is  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  independ- 
ent of  the  physical  body.  It  presents  many  gradations 
from  semi-consciousness  to  profound  and  death-like  trance. 
However  induced,  the  attending  phenomena  are  similar. 
The  condition  of  the  physical  body  is  that  of  deepest 
sleep.  A  flame  may  be  applied  to  it  without  producing  a 
quiver  of  the  nerves ;  the  most  pungent  substances  have  no 
effect  on  the  nostrils;  pins  or  needles  thrust  into  the  most 
sensitive  parts  give  no  pain;  surgical  operations  can  be 
made  without  sensation.  Hearing,  tasting,  smelling,  fecl- 
iriir.  as  well  as  seeing,  are  seemingly  indcp.  ndcnt  of  the 
l>li\  sical  organs.  The  muscular  system  is  either  relaxed 
or  rigid:  the  circulation  impeded  in  cases  until  the  pulse 
becomes  imperceptible:  and  respiration  leaves  no  stain  on 
a  mirror  held  over  the  nostrils. 

In  pas-ing  into  the   clairvoyant  state  the  extremities  be- 
iild.  the   brain    eoinresied,  th.     vital    powers   sink,  a 
dreamy  nnconsci  •  •  s.     There 

11  of  sinking  or  floating.    After  a  time  the  per 
•  me    inl.'iisiticd.      We   cannot    s;1-,    [},,     .. 
for  they  arc  of  the  body,  which  for  the  time  is  insensible. 
The   mind    sees    without    phys>  of   vision,    hears 

without  organs  of  hearing,  ami  feeling  becomes  a  refined 
consciousness  which  brinu'-  it  ' 'i  >'"/'j>»i-t  with  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  world.  Tbe  more  death-like  the  condition  of 
tlie  bodv  the  inure  lucid  the  perceptions  of  the  spirit  or 
mind,  which  for  the  time  owes  it  no  fealty.  If,  as  tin- 
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every  reason  to  believe,  clairvoyance  depends  on  the  un- 
folding of  the  spirit's  perceptions,  then  the  extent  of  that 
unfolding  marks  its  perfection.  However  great  or  small 
this  may  be,  the  state  itself  is  the  same,  diB'eriug  only  in 
degree,  whether  observed  in  the  1'ythia  of  llelphic  orach's. 
the  vision  of  Saint  John,  the  trance  of  Mohammed,  the 
epidemic  catalepsy  of  religious  revivals,  or  the  illumination 
of  Swedenborg  or  Davis.  The  disclosures  made  have  also 
a  general  resemblance,  but  they  are  so  colored  with  sur- 
rounding circumstances  that  they  are  extremely  fallible. 
The  tendency  of  the  clairvoyant  is  to  make  objective  the 
subjective  ideas  he  has  acquired  by  education — if  a  Chris- 
tian, to  see  visions  of  Christ ;  if  a  Moslem,  of  Mohammed — 
somewhat  as  dreams  reflect  the  ideas  of  wakcfulness.  Vet 
there  is  a  profound  condition  which  sets  all  these  aside,  and 
the  mind  appears  divested  of  all  physical  trammels,  and 
to  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  thought-atmosphere  of 
the  world.  Time  and  space  have  no  existence,  and  matter 
becomes  transparent. 

If  there  is  an  independent  spiritual  existence  after  the 
death  of  the  physical  body,  the  clairvoyant  in  this  inde- 
pendent stage  closely  approximates  to  that  existence.  It 
may  be  an  open  question  whether  the  spirit  leaves  the 
body  and  actually  visits  the  remote  places  it  describes,  or 
gains  such  knowledge  by  intensity  of  perception  that 
annuls  space,  as  it  docs  time,  in  its  retrospection  and  pre- 
vision. The  many  authentic  instances  of  "  double-pres- 
ence" which  have  been  observed  lead  to  the  former  con- 
clusion. 

Baron  Reichenbach,  in  his  "Dynamics,"  has  investigated 
the  sensitiveness  of  the  clairvoyant  to  refined  emanations 
of  force,  and  Dentoo,  in  his  "Soul  of  Things,"  has  carried 
the  investigation  still  farther,  though  in  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar direction.  The  field  is  broad  as  the  spirit  of  man,  and 
its  threshold  has  been  scarcely  crossed.  Clairvoyance  is 
no  miraculous  power,  but  an  inherent  faculty,  a  foregleam 
in  this  life  of  the  next  spiritual  life.  For  if  man  exists  as 
a  spirit  after  the  dissolution  of  the  physical  body,  his 
present  life  is  that  of  a  spirit  clad  in  flesh,  and  should 
manifest  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  next  untram- 
melled condition.  HUDSON  TUTTLE,  Berlin  Height*,  0. 

Clal'lam,  a  county  in  the  N.  W.  of  Washington  Terri- 
tory. It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  county  takes  its 
name  from  the  Clallam  tribe  of  Indians  found  here.  The 
surface  is  hilly.  Mount  Olympus  rises  on  or  near  the  south- 
ern border  to  the  height  of  81UO  feet.  Capital,  New  Dunge- 
ncss.  Pop.  408. 

Clam,  a  name  applied  to  many  bivalve  mollusks  of 


Giant  Clam  (Tridadia  gipan). 

various  genera.     Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  of  these  is 
d-nit  </!?/«*,  which  is  said  to  possess  the  largest 
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shells  known.  A  single  pair  of  these  has  been  known  to 
woigh  over  500  pounds.  The  flesh  is  used  as  food.  Two 
of  these  valves  are  used  in  the  church  of  St.  Sulpiec,  Paris, 
to  contain  the  holy  water.  This  species  is  found  in  the 
Pacific.  The  common  clam  of  the  IT.  S.  (Mya  nrennrin  i  i> 
much  used  as  food,  and  is  very  important  as  furnishing  bait 
for  the  fisheries.  It  is  found  also  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
on  the  shores  of  Alaska.  The  round  clam,  or  quahaug, 
has  the  name  of  Vfnnx  mrrrennria,  because  its  shells  were 
made  into  irnmpmn  by  the  North  American  Indians,  and 
used  as  money.  The  fresh-water  clams  are  properly  mus- 
sels. The  genus  Cli<iinr,  comprises  numerous  species,  which 
arc  perhaps  those  to  which  the  name  is  most  appropriately 
given. 

Clamecy,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Nievre,  on 
the  river  Yonne,  about  24  miles  S.  of  Auxerre.  was  formerly 
fortified.  It  has  several  Gothic  churches,  a  fine  modern  cha- 


teau, and  manufactures  of  paper  and  earthenware.  Pop. 
5610. 

Clam  Lake,  a  post-village  of  Wcxford  co.,  Mich.  It 
has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

Clan  [Irish  and  Gaelic,  ctann,-  Manx,  cloan,  "children," 
f.  e.  descendants  of  a  common  ancestor],  a  body  of  men 
confederated  together  by  common  ancestry.  It  is  applied 
especially  to  the  communities  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders, 
divided  from  each  other  by  distinctive  surnames.  It  has 
sometimes  been  applied  to  the  great  Irish  septs,  but  these 
were  completely  broken  down  by  the  power  of  the  English 
before  the  word  came  into  use  in  the  English  language. 
In  Scotland  it  was  used  to  designate  the  freebooters  of  the 
Border  as  well  as  the  Celtic  tribes.  There  were  charac- 
teristics common  to  both — such  as  predatory  habits  and 
their  distribution  into  communities,  each  with  a  common 
surname.  It  was  long  the  policy  of  Scotland  to  require 
all  the  Highland  clans  to  have  some  representative  who 
should  be  security  at  court  for  their  behavior.  Clans  that 
could  find  no  such  security  were  called  "  broken  clans,"  and 
their  members  were  outlaws.  The  Macgregors  were  a 
broken  clan,  whom  the  law  followed  for  centuries  with 
cruel  ingenuity.  The  clans  are  never  treated  in  the  old 
acts  otherwise  than  as  nests  of  thieves.  The  clans  cannot 
be  better  understood  than  by  keeping  in  view  some  pecu- 
liarities which  set  them  in  contrast  with  feudal  institutions. 
Feudality  has  a  relation  to  land,  from  the  serf  bound  to 
the  soil,  through  the  vassal  who  possesses  it,  up  to  the 
feudal  lord.  Among  the  Highlanders  the  relation  was  pa- 
triarchal, and  had  no  connection  with  land.  It  often  hap- 
pened that  the  head  of  a  clan  and  the  feudal  lord  of  the 
estates  occupied  by  it  were  different  persons. 

Clancar'ty,  EARI.S  OF  (1803),  Viscounts  Dunlo  (1807), 
Barons  Kilconncl  (Ireland,  1797),  Viscounts  Clancarty 
(1823),  Barons  Trench  (1815,  United  Kingdom),  and  Mar- 
quesses Hcusden  in  the  Netherlands,  a  noble  family  of 
England. — WILLIAM  THOMAS  LB  I'OER  TRENCH,  third  carl, 
born  Sept.  21,  1803,  succeeded  his  father  Dec.  8,  1832. 

Clanric'arde,  MARQUESSES  OF  (1825),  Barons  Dunkel- 
lin  (1543),  Viscounts  Burke  (1629,  Ireland),  Barons  Somer- 
hill  (United  Kingdom,  1826). — ULICK  JOHN  DE  BITKGII,  first 
marquess,  K.  P.,  P.  C.,  lieutenant  and  custos  rotulorum  of 
the  county  and  town  of  Galway,  born  Dec.  28,  1802,  was 
ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg  1835-40,  postmaster-general 
1846-52,  lord  privy  seal  1857-58,  succeeded  his  father  as 
carl  of  Clanricarde  July  27,  1808. 

Clanton  (JAMKS  H.)  studied  law  and  practised  his 
profession  in  Montgomery  co.,  Ala.,  which  in  1855  sent 
him  to  the  House.  From  1861  to  1865  he  served  as  a 
general  in  the  Confederate  army,  but  after  the  end  of 
the  war  he  returned  to  his  old  profession.  He  died 
Sept.  27,  1871. 

Clap  (ROGER),  born  at  Sallom,  in  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land, April  6,  1609,  settled  at  Wareham,  Mass.,  in  lt;:y), 
and  was  afterwards  one  of  the  founders  of  Dorchester, 
Mass.  He  held  prominent  public  offices,  and  served 
(1665-8B)  as  captain  in  Castle  William,  now  Fort  Inde- 
pendence. He  wrote  for  his  children  valuable  memoirs 
of  the  prominent  men  of  New  England.  These  have 
been  several  times  reprinted.  He  was  eminent  for  piety. 
Died  Feb.  2,  1691. 

Clap  (THOMAS),  a  Congregational  divine,  born  at 
Scituatc,  Mass.,  June  26,  1703,  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1722.  He  was  president  of  Yale  College  from  1739  to 
1766.  He  was  an  eminent  natural  philosopher  and  as- 
tronomer. He  published  "  The  Nature  and  Foundation 
of  Moral  Virtue"  (1765),  a  "History  of  Yale  College" 
(1766),  and  other  works.  Died  Jan.  7,  1767. 

Clapp  (TiiEonoiiE),  an  eloquent  Unitarian  minister, 
born  in  Easthampton,  Mass.,  in  1792.  He  preached  in  New 
Orleans  for  about  thirty-five  years.  Died  in  1866. 

Clap'perton  (Hrcn),  CAPTAIN,  a  Scottish  traveller  and 
explorer  of  Africa,  was  born  at  Annan  in  1788.  In  1823  he 
accompanied  Dr.  Oudney  and  Denham  in  an  expedition  to 
Lake  Tchad.  Having  returned  to  England  in  1*25,  he  soon 
renewed  the  enterprise  in  company  with  Richard  Lander 
and  others.  His  chief  object  was  to  discover  the  course  of 
the  Niger.  He  entered  Africa  at  the  Bight  of  Benin  and 
penetrated  to  Saccatoo,  where  ho  was  detained  nearly  a 
year  by  the  sultan.  He  died  near  that  place  in  April.  1S27. 
(See  11.  LANDER,  "Records  of  Captain  Clappcrton's  Last 
Expedition,"  1S30.) 

Claqua'to,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Lewis  co..  Wash. 
Tcr.,  on  the  Newaukum  River,  35  miles  S.  by  W.  from 
Olympia. 

Claque,  clak  [a  French  word  signifying  the  noise  made 
in  clapping  the  hands],  a  body  of  persons  called  "cla- 
queurs," employed  for  securing  the  success  of  a  performance 
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by  bestowing  applause  upon  it,  nnd  thus  giving  a  false 
notion  of  the  implosion  it  has  made.  This  artili™  came 

first   into    operation    in    theatre-    ;unf    tonMTl   ", 

arose  from  friendly  or  party  motives.     Il  was  in  Paris  that 
it  was  first  turned  into  M  trade.     One  Snuton,  in  IM'II,  cstah- 
lishrd  ;tn   ollieo  i'nr  the  insurali'-e  ol'  driilnutio   Slice*- 
was  lints  the  organm-r  oi  the  Parisian  ehique.     The  direct 
ors  or  managers  of  a.  theatre  send  an  order  to  the  office  for 
whatever  number  of  "claqueurs"  Iliey  I  hi  nk  nee.  j-ary.    A I 
though  no  public  offices  of  the  kind  huve  yet  bren  estab- 
lished in  the  I'.  S.,  the  artifieu  is  extensively  practised. 

Cla'ra,  a  post-township  of  I'otter  co..  Pa.      Pop.  195. 

Cliiri*,  a  maritime  county  of  Ireland,  in  Munstcr,  is 
bounded  on  the  X.  U'.  by  (ialway  Day,  on  tho  E.  and  S. 
by  the  Shannon  Hiver,  and  on  tho  W.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Area.  1  L'ml  -quare  miles.  The  surface  is  mostly 
hilly;  the  soil  of  tho  valleys  is  fertile.  This  county  con- 
tains many  small  lakes.  Tho  principal  rock  ia  carbonifer- 
ous limestone.  Coal,  copper,  lead,  and  marble  are  found 
here.  Tho  staple  products  of  the  soil  arc  oats,  ].•• 
wheat,  and  barley.  Capital,  Ennis.  Pop.  in  1871,  147,°-°-4. 

Clare,  a  county  in  X.  Central  Michigan.  Area,  576 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  tho  Muskcgon  Kiver. 
The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  mostly  covered  with  forests. 
In  this  region  the  grayling  is  caught,  hence  it  is  a  summer 
resort  for  sportsmen.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Flint  and 
Pore  Marquctto  K.  K.  Pop.  366. 

Clarcmont,  a  township  and  post-Tillage  of  Itichland 
CO.,  111.,  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  R.  R.  Pop.  1278. 

Clarcmont,  a  post-township  of  Dodge  co.,  Minn. 
Pop.  538. 

Claremont,  a  pleasant  post-village  of  Sullivan  co., 

N.  II -ar  the  Vermont  Central  R.  R.,  about  48  miles  W. 

by  N.  from  Concord.  It  has  a  national  bank,  and  manu- 
factures of  cotton  and  wool.  The  Concord  and  Claremont 
R.  R.  passes  through  it.  Claremont  township  is  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Connecticut  River.  It  has  a  savings 
bank,  three  paper-mills,  a  furnace,  a  water-wheel  manu- 
factory, a  high  school,  and  a  library  of  4000  volumes. 
It  has  three  weekly,  one  semi-weekly,  and  one  monthly 
newspaper.  Pop.  of  township,  4053. 

ED.  CLAREVIOXT  "  COMPENDII-H." 

Clftr'ence,  a  post-village  of  Cedar  co.,  la.,  on  a  branch 
of  tho  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.,  34  miles  E.  by  S. 
from  Cedar  Rapids.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  P.  726. 

Clarence,  a  post-township  of  Calhoun  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
1075. 

Clarence,  a  post-village  of  Clay  township,  Shelby  co., 
Mo.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  444. 

Clarence,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Erie  co., 
N.  Y.  The  village  is  near  the  \ew  York  Central  R.  R., 
and  15  miles  N".  E.  of  Buffalo.  Tho  township  contains  sev- 
eral villages,  fifteen  churches,  and  an  academy.  Pop.  3147. 

Clarence,  Duke  of,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
younger  princes  of  the  royal  house  of  England.  The  title 
was  derived  from  Clare  or  Clarence  (Lat.  Clurmila)  in 
Suffolk.  Some  authorities,  however,  say  it  was  derived 
from  Clarcnza  in  the  Morca,  of  which  an  English  knight 
wa>  «lnko  during  the  Crusades. 

Clar'eiiccville,  a  port  of  entry  and  post-village  of 
Missisquoi  co..  tjneliee  (Canada),  near  the  Vermont  lino 
and  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain.  It  has  an  academy. 

Clarenceux,  or  Clarencieux,  anciently  Surroy, 
the  first  of  tho  two  provincial  kings  of  arms  in  the  Y.r.-i- 
lish  college  of  heralds,  the  second  being  Norroy.  Tho 
jurisdiction  of  Clarenceux  extends  to  tho  Trent,  that  of 
Norroy  comprehending  tho  portion  N.  of  that  river.  C!nr- 
euccux  is  named  after  the  duku  of  Clarence,  third  son  of 
Kin<;  Edward  III.  It  is  his  duty  to  visit  his  province,  to 
survey  the  coat-armor  within  it.  to  register  descents  and 
marriages,  and  to  marshal  funerals  which  are  not  under 
the  direction  of  (farter  king  of  arms,  who  is  his  superior. 
or  of  Bath  king  of  arms,  who  manages  the  heraldry  of  the 
order  of  the  Until,  and  who  has  heraldic  duties  in  Wales. 
Clarenceux  also  grants  arms  with  the  approval  of  the  earl- 
marshal. 

Clar'endon,  a  county  in  Central  South  Carolina.  Area, 
Ton  -i|uaro  mile-J.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  anil  \V.b\-  the 
Santee  River.  :ind  is  drained  by  tho  lilaek  River.  Tho 
surface  is  undulating  or  level.  Corn,  rice,  and  cotton  are 
the  staple  crops.  Capital,  Manning.  Pop.  14,038. 

Clarendon,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Monroe  CO.,  Ark., 
on  White  Kiver,  oil  miles  E.  of  Little  Ruck,  ami  on  the 
Arkansas  Central  R.  R.  at  the  junction  of  the  Pine  Bluff 
branch, 

Clarendon,  a  township  nnd  village  of  Calhonn  co., 
Mich.  The  village  is  on  the  Michigan  Central  R.  R.,  105 
miles  W.  S,  W.  of  Detroit.  Pop.  of  township,  1150. 


Clarendon,  a  township  and  po«i -village  of  Orleans 
CO.,  X.  Y.      The  village  i.-   I  miles  from  the  New   Yori 
trul  R.  R..  and  11  miles  from  Lake  Ontario.     1'op.  of  town- 
ship. 1' 

Clarendon,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Rutland 
CO.,  Vt.     The  village  is  on   the  Vermont.   Central    I!,  K..  >' 
miles    S.    of    Rutland.       Clarendon    ha-    mineral    t|.i 
which  are  visited  for  tho  cure  of  kidney  and  .-kin  dmt-atcs 
and  other  complaints.     Pop.  of  township,  1  IT::. 

Clarendon,  < Onslitcitions  of,  a  name  given  to 
certain  laws  made  by  a  general  council  (or  parliament)  of 
the  English  barons  and  prelates  at  Clarendon,  in  U  ili-l.ne. 
in  1164,  whereby  King  Henry  1 1.  checked  the  power  ol  tin- 
Church,  and  narrowed  the  exemption  which  the  clergy  had 
claimed  from  secular  jurisdiction.  These  ordinances,  six- 
teen in  number,  defined  tho  limits  of  the  patronage  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  and  provided  that  the  Crown 
.-hnnid  be  entitled  to  the  election  to  vacant  dignities  in  the 
Church.  The  constitutions  were  unanimously  adopted, 
and  Becket,  tho  primate,  reluctantly  signed  them,  lint 
they  were  at  once  rejected  by  Pope  Alexander  III.  when 
sent  to  him  for  ratification,  and  Bcckct  thereupon  rcti 
his  consent,  and  imposed  upon  himself  tho  severest  pen- 
ances. This,  and  the  other  measures  adopted  by  the  arch- 
bishop to  vindicate  the  independence  of  the  clergy,  led  to 
disputes  between  him  and  tho  monarch.  (See  BECKET.) 
Notwithstanding  the  humiliation  to  which  the  king  sub- 
mitted after  Becket's  death,  most  of  the  provisions  of  the 
constitutions  of  Clarendon  continued  permanent. 

Clarendon,  EARLS  OF  (1776),  Barons  Hyde  (1756, 
Great  Britain). — EDWARD  HVDK  VIU.IKKS,  fifth  earl  of  this 
line,  born  Feb.  11, 1846,  was  M.  P.  for  Brecon  district  1869- 
70.  Ho  succeeded  his  father  June  27,  1870. 

Clarendon  (EDWARD  HYDE),  FIRST  EARL  OF,  an  emi- 
nent English  statesman  and  historian,  born  at  llinton. 
Wiltshire,  Feb.  18,  1609.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
studied  law  under  his  uncle,  Nicholas  Hyde,  who  became 
chief-justice.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
which  met  in  1640,  and  he  acted  at  first  with  tho  popular 
party,  but  when  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  1642  he  attached 
himself  to  the  royalist  cause.  He  wrote  several  able  state 
papers,  which  defended  the  policy  of  tho  king  against  the 
Parliament.  In  1643  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  and  privy  councillor.  He  accompanied  Charles, 
prince  of  Wales,  to  Jersey  in  1645-46,  and  served  him  as 
counsellor  while  he  was  an  exile  in  France  and  Holland. 
On  tho  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  1660,  Hyde  became 
prime  minister  and  lord  chancellor  of  England,  and  in 
1661  he  was  created  earl  of  Clarendon.  He  opposed  po- 
pery, and  was  more  moderate  than  many  of  tho  royalists. 
In  Aug.,  1667,  ho  was  removed  from  office  and  impeached 
by  tho  House  of  Commons,  which  condemned  him  to  per- 
petual banishment.  He  died  at  Rouen  in  Dec.,  1674.  His 
daughter,  Anne  Hyde,  was  married  to  the  duke  of  York 
(James  II.).  He  left  a  "  History  of  the  Rebellion  and 
Civil  Wars"  (1702).  A  complete  edition  with  annotations 
by  Bishop  Warburton  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1826. 
(See  "Life  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon,"  by  himself, 
1759;  T.  H.  LISTER,  "Life  of  Lord  Clarendon,"  3  vols., 
Is.'iS.) 

Clarendon  (GF.ORGE  WILLIAM  FREDERICK  YII.I.IERS), 
FoniTii  KAIIL  (of  the  Villicrs  family),  born  Jan.  12,  1800, 
was  tho  eldest  son  of  tho  Hon.  George  Villiers,  who  was  a 
son  of  tho  carl  of  Clarendon.  Ho  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Madrid  in  Isir.i,  and  succeeded  to  the  earldom  on  tho 
denth  of  his  uncle  in  that  year.  In  1840  ho  became  lord 
privy  seal  in  tho  Whig  ministry,  which  he  resigned  in 
1  s  1 1 .  He  was  president  of  the  board  of  trade  in  the  new 
ministry  formed  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  1846,  and  was 
appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1847.  Ilccxhibited 
moderation,  tact, and  energy  in  tho  government  of  that  isl- 
and, which  was  then  much  agitated.  Having  been  recalled 
in  1SJ2,  he  entered  the  ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen  in  Jan., 
1853,  as  secretary  of  foreign  affairs.  He  retained  this  of- 
fice in  the  cabinet  of  Lord  Palmerston,  who  became  pre- 
mier early  in  ls.';,">.  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a 
diplomatist.  He  resigned  with  his  colleagues  in  1858,  nnd 
again  became  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  in  Nov.,  1S65.  The 
Liberal  ministers  resigned  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  ol 
the  Reform  bill  in  June,  1866.  Lord  Clarendon  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  foreign  affairs  by  Mr.  (Gladstone  in 
Dec.,  1868.  Died  June  27,  1870. 

Clarendon  Press,  a  celebrated  printing  and  pnbHsh- 

ing  c-tnbli-diir.em  connected  with  Oxford  1'niversity.  Eng- 
land. It  was  founded  in  1672.  nnd  took  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  the  printing-house, erected  in  171 1.  was  built  from 
the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  Clarendon's  "Hi 
of  the  Rebellion,"  of  which  work  the  university  has  a  per- 
petual copyright. 


CLAKET— CLAKK. 


Clar'et  [Fr.  vin  de  2fordaawtJ,  a  name  given  in  England 
and  the  U.  S.  to  red  French  wines  produced  near  Bordeaux. 
The  French  clairet  signifies  "pale  wine." 

Clar'idon,  a  township  of  Geauga  co.,  0.     Pop.  909. 

Claridon,  a  township  and  village  of  Marion  CO.,  0.,  7 
miles  E.  of  Marion.  Pop.  1483. 

Clarin'da,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Page  co.,  la.,  on 
the  Nodaway  River,  62  miles  S.  E.  of  Council  Bluffs.  It 
has  two  weekly  newspapers,  a  woollen  factory,  and  a  na- 
tional bank.  Pop.  1022. 

Cla'rinet',  or  Clar'ionct'  [Fr.  rlarinette],  a  wind-in- 
strument invented  in  Nuremberg  in  1690.  Its  tone  is  pro- 
duced by  a  thin  piece  of  reed  nicely  flattened  and  fixed  on 
the  mouth-piece.  On  the  body  of  the  instrument  there  are 
holes  and  keys  for  the  fingers  of  the  performer.  In  fulness 
and  variety  of  tone  the  clarinet  is  the  most  perfect  of  wind- 
instruments.  Its  construction,  however,  does  not  admit  of 
every  key  in  music  being  played  on  the  same  instrument. 

Clar'ington,  a  post-village  of  Salem  township,  Monroe 
«o.,  0.  Pop.  728. 

Clar'ion,  or  Clar'in,  a  species  of  trumpet  more  shrill 
in  tone  than  the  ordinary  trumpet ;  also  the  name  of  an 
organ-stop. 

Clar'ion,  a  county  in  the  N.  W.  of  Pennsylvania.  Area, 
600  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Clarion  River, 
and  bounded  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Allegheny  River.  The 
surfuce  is  hilly  ;  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  Cattle,  grain, 
and  wool  are  raised  extensively.  Coal,  petroleum,  and  iron 
are  found  here.  Capital,  Clarion.  Pop.  26,537. 

Clarion,  a  township  and  village  of  Bureau  co.,  111.,  on 
the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  11.,  about  18  miles 
N.  E.  of  Princeton.  Pop.  1023. 

Clarion,  a  post-village  in  a  township  of  the  same 
name,  capital  of  Wright  co.,  la.,  about  85  miles  N.  of  DCS 
Moines.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  P.  37;  of  township, 
153.  A.  M.  WIIITK,  PUB.  WRIGHT  COUXTY  "MONITOR." 

Clarion,  a  post-borough,  capital  of  Clarion  co.,  Pa.,  is 
on  the  Clarion  River,  about  75  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Pittsburg. 
It  has  a  national  bank  and  three  weekly  newspapers.  Car- 
rier Seminary,  a  large  institution  of  learning,  is  located 
here.  The  county  of  Clarion  now  produces  a  largo  amount 
of  oil,  and  the  county-seat  is  improving  rapidly.  Pop.  of 
Clarion  borough,  709;  of  township,  1059. 

R.  B.  BROWN,  ED.  OF  "  DEMOCRAT." 

Clarion  River,  of  Pennsylvania,  rises  in  McKcan  co., 
flows  nearly  south-westward  through  Elk  and  Clarion  coun- 
ties, and  enters  the  Alleghany  River.  Entire  length,  about 
130  miles. 

Clark,  a  county  in  the  E.  of  Illinois.  Area,  460  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  E.  by  the  navigable  Wa- 
bash  River.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  prairies  and  for- 
ests; the  soil  is  fertile.  Grain,  cattle,  live-stock,  butter, 
tobacco,  hay,  and  timber  are  largely  produced.  Coal  is 
found  here.  The  most  numerous  manufactories  are  those 
of  carriages  and  wagons.  It  is  intersected  by  the  St.  Louis 
Vandalia  Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis  R.  R.  Capital, 
Marshall.  Pop.  18,719. 

Clark,  a  county  of  Mississippi,  bordering  on  Alabama. 
Area,  650  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Chicka- 
sawha  River.  The  surface  is  undulating,  the  soil  productive. 
Corn,  wool,  rice,  and  cotton  are  raised.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Capital,  Enterprise.  P.  7505. 

Clark,  a  county  of  thoS.  W.  central  part  of  Ohio.  Area, 
380  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Mad  River,  and  also 
drained  by  Lagonda  Creek.  The  surface  is  finely  diversi- 
fied ;  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  Wheat,  corn,  wool,  butter, 
tobacco,  and  live-stock  are  largely  produced.  The  manu- 
facturing interests  are  varied  and  important ;  the  most  nu- 
merous are  those  of  flour,  agricultural  tools,  and  carriages. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  R.  R.  and 
several  other  railroads.  Capital,  Springfield.  Pop.  32,070. 

Clark,  a  county  of  the  N.  W.  central  part  of  Wisconsin. 
Area,  1584  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Black  River. 
The  surface  is  uneven  or  hilly  ;  the  soil  is  productive. 
Lumber,  wheat,  oats,  butter,  and  potatoes  are  produced. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  West  Wisconsin  R.  R.  Capital, 
Ni'illsville.  Pop.  3450. 

Clark,  a  township  of  Greene  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  500. 

Clark,  a  township  of  Johnson  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  1399. 

Clark,  a  township  of  Pope  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  966. 

Clark,  a  township  of  Johnson  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1474. 

Clark,  a  township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ind.   Pop.  2175. 

Clark,  a  township  of  Perry  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1567. 

Clark,  a  township  of  Tama  co.,  la.     Pop.  336. 

Clark,  a  township  of  Faribault  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  347. 


Clark,  a  township  of  Atchison  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1276. 

Clark,  a  township  of  Cole  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  800. 

Clark,  a  township  and  village  of  Lincoln  co.,  Mo.,  on 
the  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  and  Northern  K.  R.,  135  miles 
N.  W.  of  St.  Louis.  Pop.  1887. 

Clark,  a  township  of  Union  co.,  N.  J.     Pop.  331. 

Clark,  a  township  of  Brown  co.,  0.     Pop.  1691. 

Clark,  a  twp.  of  Harrison  co.,  West  Va.     Pop.  2085. 

Clark,  a  township  of  Randolph  co.,  AVcst  Va.  Pop.  496. 

Clark  (ABRAHAM),  an  American  patriot,  born  at  Eliza- 
bethtown,  N.  J.,  Feb.  15,  1726.  He  was  chosen  a  delegate 
to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1776,  and  signed  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  He  was  re-elected  to  Congress. 
Died  Sept.  15,  1794. 

Clark  (ALONZO),  M.  D.,  an  eminentphysician  of  New  York 
City,  graduated  A.  B.  at  Williams  College  1828,  took  the  de- 
gree of  M.  D.  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
New  York  in  1835,  was  for  a  time  professor  of  pathology 
and  matcria  medica  in  the  Vermont  Medical  College  at 
Burlington,  professor  of  physiology  and  pathology  in  the 
New  \rork  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  from  1848 
to  1855,  professor  of  pathology  and  practical  medicine  in 
the  same  institution  in  1855,  which  place  he  still  holds. 
Ho  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Bellevuo  Hospital, 
New  York,  in  185-,  and  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York, 
in  1861.  In  1853  he  was  elected  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Medical  Society.  No  member  of  the  profession 
in  New  York  State  or  City  enjoys  a  more  honorable  reputa- 
tion. Dr.  Clark  has  published  valuable  professional  papers. 

Clark  (ALVAN),  born  at  Ashfield,  Mass.,  Mar.  8,  1804, 
was  an  ingenious  farmer's  boy  who  became  in  youth  an 
engraver  for  calico  print-works  at  Lowell,  Mass.  He  pos- 
sessed native  skill  in  portrait-painting,  an  art  which  he 
practised  with  great  success,  but  when  over  forty  years 
old  ho  took  up,  with  bis  sons,  the  construction  of  refracting 
telescopes.  He  was  the  first  American  who  successfully 
made  large  achromatic  lenses.  In  this  department,  and  in 
the  field  of  astronomical  observation,  he  won  great  fame  at 
homo  and  abroad.  He  invented  a  valuable  double  eye- 
piece for  measuring  small  arcs,  and  received  in  1863  the 
La  Lande  prize  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  for  his 
discoveries. 

Clark  (CHARLES  E.),  U.  S.  N.,  born  Aug.  10,  1843,  in 
Vermont,  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy,  an  ensign  in 
1863,  became  a  master  in  1866,  a  lieutenant  in  1867,  and  a 
lieutenant-commander  in  1868.  He  was  attached  to  the 
steamer  Ossipce  from  1863  to  1865,  participating  in  the 
battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  Aug.  5, 1864,  and  was  commended  for 
"  zeal  and  energy  "  by  his  commanding  officer,  Commander 
William  E.  Leroy.  "  FOXHALL  A.  PARKER,  U.  S.  N. 

Clark  (DANIEL),  an  American  jurist,  born  at  Stratham, 
N.  II.,  Oct.  29,  1809,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1834,  was 
U.  S.  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (1857-66),  and  judge, 
of  the  U.  S.  district  court  in  1866. 

Clark  (Rev.  DANIEL  A.),  a  Congregational  preacher 
of  uncommon  pungency  and  power,  born  at  Railway.  N.  J., 
Mar.  ],  1779.  Among  other  places  he  was  settled  for  four 
years  (1820-24)  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  and  rendered  valuable 
service  in  starting  the  college  there.  His  sermons  were 
published  in  3  vols.  12mo,  1836-37.  Died  in  New  York 
City  Mar.  3,  1840. 

Clark  (DAVIS  WASG  ATT),  D.  D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  born  in  Maine  Feb.  25,  1812,  grad- 
uated at  Wesleyan  University  in  1836,  became  distinguished 
as  a  preacher,  editor,  and  author.  Was  elected  editor  of 
the  Ladies'  Repository  in  1852,  which  position  he  held 
twelve  years.  Became  a  bishop 'in  1864.  Ho  published 
an  "Algebra"  (1843),  "Mental  Discipline"  (1848),  "Man 
all  Immortal"  (1864),  and  other  works.  D.  May  23,  isri. 

Clark  (GEORCE  WIIITEFIELD),  D.D.,  an  American  cler- 
gyman, born  Feb.  15,  1831,  at  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  grad- 
uated at  Amherst  College  in  1853,  and  at  Rochester  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1855.  He  was  ordained  Oct.  31,  1855, 
and  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at  New  Market, 
N.  J.  In  1859  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist church  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  About  1868  he  became 
pastor  at  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.  In  1*70  he  published  his 
"New  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels"  and  his  "Notes  on 
Matthew,"  and  near  the  close  of  1872  "Notes  on  Mark." 
He  is  now  engaged  in  preparing  "  Notes  on  the  Gospels  of 
Luke  and  John." 

Clark  (HORACE  F.),  LL.D.,  born  at  Southbury,  Conn., 
Nov.  29,  1815,  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  D.  A.  Clark.  He 
graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1833,  was  admitted  to 
the  New  York  bar  in  1837,  and  became  a  leading  lawyer. 
Ho  married  in  1848  a  daughter  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt. 
He  was  a  Democratic  member  of  Congress  from  New  Y'ork 
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City  (I -•''"'  >>l  '.  iil'tiT  which  ho  was  a  prominent  and  MIC 
ce-sful  railroad  president,  banker,  ami  stock  operator,  lie 
was  distinguished  lor  energy,  lii.erality,  and  ac;re.  al.le 
.social  qualities.  He  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  tin'  re- 
form movement  in  N.  Y.  City  in  1S71-7L'.  Died  .Inn.  I1.',  I-,::. 
riiirk  'Sir  .1  AMI  M.  liu:  r..  K.  ('.]!..  K.  II.  S..H  physician, 

horn  :ll  Ciillcn.  Scotland,  l>ce.  1  I.  I'.'."*.  He  studied  medi- 
cino  at  Kdinhur..'h.  About  I  s'.'t!  he  .-cttlcd  in  London,  where 
lie  attained  eminence  as  a  |.h y  -irian.  I  H  I  SL".I  he  published 
an  able  \vui-k  "  'Mi  the  Sanathe  Intlnenrt  of  Climate."  lie 
was  appointed  physician  in  ordinary  In  guecn  Viet" 

ls:;7.     His  ••  Treatise  "ii  1'nln iry  c.m-umpiion  " 

is  highly  esteemed.      I'ied  June  -".',   I"7H. 

Clark  (Dr.  JOHN),  horn  in  Hcdf'ordshirc,  England,  Oct. 
S,  Mln'.l.  cmi^raled  to  Massachu-ctl-,  but  was  driven  to 
Klio'le  Islam!  in  Hi.'iS,  alul  in  the  saint'  year  founded  tin- 
first  I'ajitist  church  at  NeNporl.  This  elmivli  claims  to 
bo  older  thnn  the  first  church  at  1'rovidence,  and  llicn -tore 
the  first  of  llnit  faith  in  the  \eu  World.  Clark  \i-itcd 
England  in  company  w  ith  linger  Williams,  and  together 
they  obtained  from  Charles  II.  the  ehurter  \\liicli  secured 
civil  and  religions  liberty  to  Rhode  J.sland.  Callender,  in 
his  history  of  lli:it  Sta'e,  olajSGI  Clark  with  the  aMe-r  p,.i 
jectors  and  legislators  nf  that  eoininnnwealth.  While  he 
was  pastor  at  Newport  he  preached  oiico  at  Lynn,  Mass., 
for  which  he  was  imprisoned  and  fined  twenty  pounds, 
under  the  act  of  Nov.  15,  1644.  Died  April  20,  li;7fi. 

Clark  {  I; AIIAN).  D.  1)..  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
born  at  llaverhill,  N.  II:,  July  If,  1778,  began  to  preach  in 
1800.  lie  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity at  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  was  for  many  years  an 
able  and  influential  preacher.  Died  Nov.  28,  1868. 

Clark  (LKWis),  U.  S.  N.,  born  in  1845  in  Connecticut, 
graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1863,  became  a  master 
in  18G6,  a  lieutenant  in  1867,  and  a  lieutenant-commander 
in  I  -li*.  While  attached  to  the  steam-sloop  Richmond  he 
participated  in  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  Aug.  5,  1864,and 
was  commended  for  "coolness  and  courage"  by  his  com- 
manding officer.  FOXHALL  A.  PARKER,  U.  S.  N. 

Clark  (l.p.wis  GAYLoitn),  an  American  writer,  born  at 
Otisco,  N.  Y.,  in  1810.  He  was  for  many  years  editor  of 
the  "  Knickerbocker  Magazine."  Ho  was  a  writer  of  much 
humor  and  pathos.  His  style  was  admirable  and  his  tem- 
per genial.  Died  Nov.  3,  1873. 

Clark  (LINCOLN)  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  but  re- 
moved to  \lal.aina,  where  he  settled  first  in  Pickens,  then 
in  Tuscaloosa,  which,  in  1845,  sent  him  to  the  House.  la 
1848  ho  removed  to  Dubuque,  la.,  from  which  he,  in  1851, 
was  elected  to  Congress. 

Clark  (MYRON),  born  at  Hoosick,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  12, 1790, 
became  a  tanner  of  Beunington  and  Manchester,  Vt.,  was 
(1824-29)  an  assistant  judge  of  the  county  court,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  governor's  council  (1829-31),  judge  of 
probate  (1831-34),  and  State  senator  (1862-64).  He  was 
much  interested  in  railroad  affairs.  Died  Mar.  9,  1869. 

Clark  (THOMAS  MARCH),  D.D..LL.D.  Cantab.,  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  bishop  of  Rhode  Island,  was  born  at  New- 
buryport.  Mass..  in  1812,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1831,  re- 
mtTOd  holy  orders  in  1836,  became  bishop  in  1854.  He  has 
published  several  religious  works,  and  is  a  popular  and  in- 
fluential preacher. 

Clark  (WILLIS  GAYLORD),  an  American  poet,  born  at 
Oliseo.  X.  Y.,  in  1S10,  was  a  twin-brother  of  Lewis  c,a\ 
lord,  noticed  above.  He  wrote  for  the  "Knickerbocker 
Magazine  "a  series  of  amusing  articles  called  "Ollapo- 
diana."  Among  his  poems  is  -'The  Spirit  of  Life"  (1833). 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  the  chief  editor  of  the 
"  Philadelphia  Gazette."  Died  June  12,  1841. 

Clarke,  a  county  in  the  S.  W.  of  Alabama.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  8.  E.  by  the  Alabama  Kiver.  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  Tombigbee.  The  surface  is  moderately  diversi- 
fied :  the  soil  is  partly  fertile  and  partly  san.h'.  Cotton 
and  corn  are  staple  crops.  Capital.  Grn\i-  Hill.  P.  1  l.i;r,::. 

Clarke,  a  cmintv  in  S.  W.  Centra!  Arkan-as.  Area,  900 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  K.  by  the  Washita  River, 
and  on  Hie  S.  and  W.  by  the  Little  Missouri.  The  surface 
is  undulating;  the  soil  fertile.  Wheat,  corn,  cattle,  wool, 
and  cotton  are  produced.  Timber  and  mineral-  abound, 
and  lime  is  extensively  burned.  The  Cairo  and  Fulton  K.  R. 
traverses  the  county.  Capital,  Arkadelphia.  1'op.  11. l!.,:;! 

Clarke,  a  county  in  X.  E.  Central  Georgia.  Area,  L'SO 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Oconcc  I',i\cr.  The 
surface  is  hilly.  Gold,  granite,'  kaolin,  and  pyrites  arc 
found  here.  Wheat,  wool,  corn,  and  cotton  are  "the  chief 
products.  Capital,  Watkinsville.  Pop.  12,941. 

Clarke,  a  county  of  Indiana,  bordering  on  Kentucky. 
Area,  4di)  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  E.  by  the 
Ohio  River.  The  surface  is  nearly  level;  the  soil  fertile. 


Woid.  cattle,  gruin,  and    tobacco    arc  extensively  raised. 

j  It  is  intersected  by  the  railroad  »liieli  ennnerls  In. liana]. o. 
lis  with  Louisville,  and  also  by  the  Loui.-\ille  division  of 
the  Ohio  and  .\li-M.--ippi  K.  I!,  and  the  1..  uiis\  il  Ic  .New 
Albany  and  Chicago  It.  II.  The  m,  ]..-rage 

is  important.  Capital,  Charleston!!.  I'op.  1!  1,7711. 

Clarke,  a  county  in  the  S.  of  loua.  \M  a.  !::'_'  square 
mil.  s.  II  is  drained  by  the  \\  bilel.it  a  sf  Ki\  er  and  seven.] 
creeks.  The  surface  is  undnlatin-z:  the  soil  lertile.  Wheat, 
corn,  anil  wool  are  largely  produce  .1.  |:  -.,|  l,y 

the  Iliirlinglon  and  .Missouri  River  R.  R.  Capital,  Use.  ,.lu. 
1'op.  K 

Clarke,  a  county    in    E.    Central    Kentucky.       Area, 

210     Square     miles.        It    is    bounded    011     Hie    S.    by    the     KI-II 

tueky  and  Red  rivers.  The  surface  is  une\  t  n  ;  the  soil  is 
productive.  Live-stock,  wool,  grain,  and  tobacco  are 
staple  products.  Capital,  AVinehestcr.  Pop.  10,882. 

Clarke,  a  county  which  forms  the  N.  E.  extremity  of 
Missouri.  Area,  51C  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  E.  by  the  Des  Moincs  River,  and  on  the  E.  by  the 
ij.].i.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Fox  and  Wyaconda 
rivers.  The  surface  is  undulating  ;  the  soil  fertile.  Grain, 
tobacco,  cattle,  and  wool  are  largely  raised.  It  is  inter- 
sected bv  the  .Missouri  Iowa  and  .Nebraska  R.  R.  Capital, 
Waterloo.  Pop.  l:i,667. 

Clarke,  a  county  in  the  N.  of  Virginia.  Area,  208 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Sbenandoah  River, 
and  is  part  of  the  Great  Valley  of  Virginia.  The  Blue 
Ridge  extends  along  the  south-eastern  border.  The  soil  is 
based  on  limestone,  and  is  fertile.  Grain,  stock,  and  wool 
are  the  staple  products.  Capital,  lierryville.  1'op.  o070. 

Clarke,  a  county  in  the  S.  W.  nf  Washington  Territory. 
Area,  1350  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  tbe  8.  by  the 
Columbia  River,  which  also  forms  half  of  the  western 
boundary,  and  it  is  intersected  by  the  Calhlapootle  River. 
The  surface  is  partly  mountainous.  Wheat,  wool,  and 
cattle  are  raised.  Capital,  Vancouver.  Pop.  3081. 

Clarke,  a  township  of  Chariton  co.,  Mo..    Pop.  939. 

Clarke,  a  township  of  Clinton  co.,  0.     Pop.  1877. 

Clarke,  a  township  of  Coshocton  co.,  0.     Pop.  867. 

Clarke  (ADAM),  I.L.H..  a  celebrated  Wesleyan  divine 
and  commentator,  was  born  at  Moybeg,  Ireland,  in  1760. 
He  was  educated  at  Wesley's  Kingswood  school,  sent  oat 
by  Wesley  as  an  itinerant  preacher  in  1782,  president  of  the 
Wesleyan  Conference  in  1806,  1814,  1822,  became  eminent 
for  his  Oriental  and  biblical  learning,  and  published  a 
"  Bibliographical  Dictionary  "  (6  vols.  12mo,  1802) ;  "  Bib- 
liographical Miscellany  "  (2  vols.,  1806) ;  "  Succession  of 
Sacred  Literature"  (1808);  "Commentary  on  the  Bible" 
(1810-25);  "Rymer's  Foedera"  (1819);  "  Wesley  Family ;" 
sermons  and  miscellaneous  works,  published  since  his  death. 
13  vols.  8vo.  Died  in  1832. 

Clarke  (DoRtrs),  D.  D.,  a  Congregational  minister,  born 
in  Westhampton,  Mass.,  Jan.  2,  1797,  graduated  at  Wil- 
liams College  in  1817,  and  became  an  influential  and  able 
editor  and  author  of  religious  and  denominational  literature. 

Clarke  (GEORGE  ROGERS),  an  American  general,  born 
in  Virginia  Nov.  19, 1752.  He  took  a  British  fort  at  Vin- 
ccnnes  in  1779,  and  served  against  Benedict  Arnold  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1780.  He  became  a  brigadier-general  in  1781,  and 
after  peace  was  concluded  in  1783  settled  in  Kentucky. 
Died  Feb.  13,  1818. 

Clarke  (HENRY  F.),  an  American  officer,  born  in  1820 
in  Pennsylvania,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1843,  and 
became,  June  29,  1864,  assistant  commissary-general  of 
subsistence,  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  colonel  A.  D.  C. 
Sept.  L'S,  isiil.  1  .  S.  volunteers,  having  been  in  the  ar- 
tillery till  1857.  He  served  at  seaboard  posts  1843-45; 
in  military  occupation  of  Texas  1845—16;  in  war  with  Mex- 
ico 1846-48,  engaged  at  Palo  Alto,  Rcsaca  de  la  Palma, 
.Monterey,  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  Amozoquc,  San  An- 
tonio. Churubusco,  Molino  del  Rey  (wounded),  Chapulte- 
pec  (brevet  captain),  and  the  city  of  Mexico  ;  as  assistant 
instructor  at  the  Military  Academy  1848-51 ;  in  Florida 
hostilities  1851-52;  as  adjutant  Second  Artillery  1852-55; 
as  instructor  of  artillery  and  cavalry  at  the  Military  Acad- 
emy 1855-56;  as  chief  of  commissariat  on  I'lah  expedition 
1857-60  :  and  assistant  in  commissary  department  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  1860-61.  In  the  civil  war  was  chief  com- 
missary of  the  department  of  Florida  iMil.  enpi^ed  in  de- 
fence of  Fort  Piekcns:  of  Army  of  Potomac  in  its  various 
operations  1861-64  (brevet  colonel  and  brigadier-general); 
as  pnrchasiii!!  commissary  at  New  York,  in  charge  of 
sistenee  supplies  for  the  States  of  Connecticut.  New  York, 
and  New  Jersey  1864-67.  Brevet  major-general  .Mar.  1 ::. 
IStij.  for  faithful  and  meritorious  services  in  the  sn 
enee  department.  Since  1867  chief  cnnmiis-ary  division 
of  the  Missouri.  UKOKOE  W.  CULLVJI,  t".  .i'.  Army. 
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Clarke  (JAMES  FHKKMAX),  D.  D.,  an  eminent  American 
Unitarian  preacher,  editor,  and  author,  horn  at  Hanover, 
N.  11.,  April  4,  1810,  Bince  1841  settled  in  Boston.  .Mn>-. 
Besides  other  works  he  has  published  "Service-Book  and 
Hymn-Book  for  the  Church  of  the  Disciples  "  (1841-50), 
"Christian  Doctrine  of  FurgiviMicss  "  ( \X:>2),  "  Christian 
Doctrine  of  Prayer"  (1854),  "Orthodoxy"  (1SU6),  "Steps 
of  Belief"  (1870),  and  "  Ten  Great  Religions"  (1871). 

Clarke  (Jons-  A.),  D.  D..  an  Episcopalian  divine,  born 
at  1'ittslield,  Mass..  May  6,  1801,  graduated  at  Union  Col- 
lege in  1S2M,  became  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  a  popular  pulpit  orator  and  writer  of 
religious  works.  Died  Nov.  27,  1843. 

Clarke  (MARY  COWDEX),  an  English  authoress,  a 
daughter  of  Vincent  Novcllo,  the  composer,  was  born  in 
London  Juno  22, 1809.  She  was  married  in  1828  to  Charles 
Cowden  Clarke.  Among  her  works  are  "  The  Complete 
Concordance  of  Slmkspearo"  (1846),  a  work  remarkable 
for  completeness  and  accuracy,  and  "  World-Noted  Women  " 
(1858). 

Clarke  (RICHARD  H.),  LL.D.,  born  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  in  1827,  graduated  at  Georgetown  College,  D.  C..  in 
184C.  He  has  been  a  lawyer  and  littfmtenr  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  and  of  New  York.  As  a  writer  he  has  given 
much  labor  to  the  preparation  of  biographies  of  American 
Human  Catholics ;  his  principal  work  is  •'  The  Lives  of  the 
Deceased  Bishops  "  of  his  Church  in  this  country  (2  vols. 
8vo,  1872). 

Clarke  (SAMUEL),  D.  D..an  English  philosopher  and  the- 
ologian, born  at  Norwich  Oct.  II,  1675.  He  was  educated 
at  Cambridge.  Ho  published  in  1704  his  "Demonstration 
of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,"  his  chief  work.  He 
became  in  1706  chaplain  to  Queen  Anne  and  rector  of  St. 
James,  London.  In  1712  he  published  "The  Scripture 
Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  on  which  point  his  opinions  wore 
seini-Arian.  He  defended  the  Newtonian  philosophy 
against  Leibnitz,  with  whom  ho  corresponded.  The  cor- 
respondence was  published  in  1717.  His  edition  of  Homer, 
with  a  Latin  Version  and  notes,  was  extensively  used  by 
students.  Died  May  17,  1729.  (See  HOADLEV,  "Life  of 
S.  Clarke;"  WILLIAM  WHISTOS,  "Historical  Memoirs  of 
Samuel  Clarke,"  1748.) 

Clarke  (WILLIAM),  an  American  general  and  explorer, 
born  in  Virginia  Aug.  1,  1770,  was  a  brother  of  George 
Rogers  Clarke.  Associated  with  Captain  Lewis,  he  con- 
ducted an  exploring  expedition  across  the  continent  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  in  1804.  He  was  afterwards 
raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  was  governor 
of  Missouri  Territory  from  1813  to  1820.  Died  Sept.  1, 
18M. 

Clarke  (WILLIAM  COGSWELL),  born  at  Atkinson,  N.  II., 
in  1810,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1832,  and  at  the  Law 
School  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Ho  practised  law  at  Laconia 
and  Manchester,  N.  H.  Ho  held,  among  other  offices,  that 
of  judge  of  probate  and  attorney -general  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Died  April  25,  1872. 

Clarke  River,  or  Flathead  River,  rises  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  W.  part  of  Montana.  It  flows 
north-westward,  traverses  the  northern  part  of  Idaho,  and 
enters  Washington  Territory.  Near  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  Washington  it  enters  the  Columbia.  Entire  length, 
about  650  miles.  Gold  is  found  near  this  river  in  Mon- 
tana. 

Clarke's  Creek,  a  township  of  Morris  co.,  Kan. 
Pop.  320. 

Clarkesville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Habersham 
CO.,  Ga.,  is  on  the  Clmttahoochce  River  near  its  source, 
about  85  miles  N.  E.  of  Atlanta.  It  has  four  churches. 
Pop.  263. 

Clarkcsville.    See  CLABKSVILLE. 

Clarks'burg,  a  post-village  of  Collingwood  township, 
Grey  co.,  Ontario  (Canada),  on  Beaver  River,  1  mile  from 
Georgian  Bay.  It  has  woollen  mills  and  other  manufac- 
tures, and  a  postal  savings  bank.  Pop.  about  :JOO. 

Clarksburg,  a  post-township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Md. 
Pop.  H064. 

Clarksburg,  a  township  of  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.  Lum- 
ber, gunpowder,  and  brick  are  manufactured.  Pop.  686. 

Clarksburg,  capital  of  Harrison  co.,  W.  Va.(  on  the 
Mnnon^;ihri;i,  ;-,t  the  confluence  of  the  Fork  and  Elk  rivers, 
and  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  It  is  situated  in  a 
coal-region,  and  lias  two  bunks,  two  academies,  three  news- 
papers, and  mnm-rous  manufactories. 

C.  W.  WALTKHS,  En.  CLARKSBURG  "CONSERVATIVE." 

Clarks'dale,  a  township  of  Coahoma  co.,  Miss.  Pop. 
1981. 

Clark's  Fac'tory,  a  post-village  of  Middletown  town- 
ship, Delaware  co.,  N.  Y.,  has  extensive  tanneries. 


Clarks'field,  a  post-township  of  Huron  co.,  0.    P.  10C2. 

Clark's  Fork,  a  post-township  of  Cooper  co.,  Mo. 
Pop.  IlL'li. 

Clark's  Mills,  a  post-village  of  Kirkland  and  Whitcs- 
!  town  townships,  Oncida  cov  N.  Y.,  has  a  cotton-factory  and 
other  manufacturing  interests.     Pop,  420. 

Clark'son,  a  post-township  of  Monroe  co.,  N.  Y.  Pop. 
1884. 

Clarkson  (THOMAS),  an  English  philanthropist,  born 
at  Wisbcach,  in  Cambridgeshire,  Mar.  28,  1700.  He  was 
educated  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  wrote 
in  1786  a  Latin  prize-essay  on  the  question,  "Is  Involun- 
tary Servitude  Justifiable?"  He  was  so  deeply  interested 
in  that  subject  that  he  resolved  to  devote  his  life  chiefly  to 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  and  the  relief  of  the  op- 
pressed. He  became  an  associate  of  William  Dillwyn, 
George  Harrison,  and  other  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  had  previously  formed  themselves  into  an 
anti-slavery  committee.  Mr.  Wilberforce  co-opcratcd,  and 
was  the  chief  advocate  of  the  cause  in  Parliament.  Clark- 
son  diligently  collected  and  diffused  information  about  the 
slave-trade.  Their  eftbrts  excited  violent  opposition,  and 
were  several  times  defeated  in  Parliament,  but  finally  an 
act  to  abolish  the  slave-trade  was  passed  in  Mar.,  1807. 
He  published  in  1808  "The  History  of  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave-Trade."  In  1823  he  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society.  Among  his  works  is  a  "  Memoir  of 
the  Life  of  William 'Pcnn  "  (1813).  Died  Sept.  26,  1846. 

Clark's  Sta'tion,  a  township  of  Washoe  co.,  Nev. 
Pop.  16. 

Clarks'ton,  a  post-village  of  Independence  township, 
Oakland  co.,  Mich.  Pop.  471. 

Clarks'town,  the  capital  of  Rockland  co.,  N.  Y.,  is  3 
miles  W.  of  the  Hudson  River  and  35  miles  N.  of  New 
York.  It  is  sometimes  called  NEW  CITY.  The  name  of  the 
post-office  is  Clarkstown.  Pop.  of  Clarkstown  twp.  4137. 

Clarks'ville,  a  township  of  Clarke  co.,  Ala.   Pop.  200. 

Clarksville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Johnson  co., 
Ark.,  about  3  miles  N.  of  the  Arkansas  River  and  100  miles 
W.  N.  W.  of  Little  Rock.  Pop.  466. 

Clarksville,  a  post-village  of  Butler  co.,  la.  It  has 
one  weekly  newspaper. 

Clarksville,  a  post-village  of  Calumet  township,  Pike 
co.,  Mo.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  1152. 

Clarksville,  a  post-township  of  Coos  co.,  N.  H.  Pop. 
269.  It  has  manufactures  of  starch. 

Clarksville,  a  post-village  of  New  Scotland  township, 
Albany  co.,  N.  Y.  Pop.  236. 

Clarksville,  a  township  of  Allegany  co.,  N.  Y.,  has 
manufactures  of  pine  lumber.  Pop.  784. 

Clarksville,  a  village  of  Brookfield  township,  Madison 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  has  several  large  manufactories,  and  is  the  seat 
of  Brookfield  Academy.  Pop.  322. 

Clarksville,  a  township  of  Davie  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  919. 

Clarksville,  a  post-village  of  Vernon  township,  Clinton 
co.,  0.,  on  the  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.,  46 
miles  N.  E.  of  Cincinnati.  Pop.  389. 

Clarksville,  a  borough  of  Mercer  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Erie 
and  Pittsburg  R.  R.,  and  11  miles  N.  W.  of  Mercer.  P.  369. 

Clarksville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Montgomery  co., 
Tenn.,  on  the  Cumberland  River  and  the  Memphis  and 
Louisville  R.  R.,  199  miles  N.  E.  of  Memphis  and  50  miles 
N.  W.  of  Nashville.  It  has  a  male  and  female  academy,  a 
national  bank,  two  weekly  newspapers,  various  manufac- 
tories, three  tobacco  warehouses,  and  ships  15,000  hogsheads 
of  tobacco  a  year.  There  are  iron-mines  near.  Pop.  320U. 
INGRAU  A  DOAK,  PROPS.  "  TOBACCO  LEAF." 

Clarksville,  the  county-seat  of  Red  River  co.,  Tex.,  is 
the  oldest  town  in  Northern  Texas.  The  Trans-Continental 
R.  R.  runs  through  it.  It  has  several  schools  and  churches, 
Protestant  and  Catholic.  It  is  350  miles  N.  of  Galveston, 
in  the  N.  E.  corner  of  the  State,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  very 
rich  country.  It  has  two  weekly  papers.  Pop.  613. 

ED.  "  STANDARD." 

Clarksville,  a  post-village  of  Mecklenburg  co.,Va..on 
the  Roanoke  River  at  the  junction  of  the  Dan  and  Staunton, 
102  miles  S.  W.  of  Richmond.  It  has  a  State  bank,  a 
building  and  loan  association,  six  tobacco  warehouses,  and 
one  newspaper,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Roanoke  Valley 
R.  R.  from  Kcysville  on  the  Richmond  and  Danville  R.  R. 
Pop.  of  township,  3700. 

Wsi.  TOWXES,  JR.,  ED.  "ROANOKE  VALLEY." 

Clar'no,  a  post-'townsbip  of  Green  co.,  Wis.     P.  1637. 

Cla'ry  (AVem  ficlarea),  a  plant  of  the  order  Labiate, 
and  of  the  same  genus  with  sage :  it  is  a  native  of  Southern 
Europe,  and  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  aromatic  proper- 
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tics.  The  seed  is  sown  in  spring,  and  tin1  (.hints  flower  in 
the  second  year.  Clary  is  stimulating  :M  modic. 

It  lint*  un  odnr  resembling  tli;it  ..!'  baNani  o!'  Tula,  and  is 
used  fur  Kcii.-oning  soups  uml  tor  flavoring. 

Muss  [Lai.  f/u««i'«],  a  term  applied  in  natural  history 
to  a  hir_'c  L'roup  'it'  plants  or  animals  formed  by  the  reunion 
or  ussuciiiiii.il  ot'scxcral  orders.  Chi  L"  m  ra,  and 

species  un union  to  all  methods  of  clas-ilirat n.n.     The 

term  <-l»*«  is  also  used  to  denote  a  portion  of  socictv  M pa 
ruled  from  other  portions  l>y  some  distinction  of  rank,  for- 
tune, or  mure  intrinsic   qualities.     (For  the  well-defined 
uhi-ses  "I1  the  Hindoos,  .-re  CASTK.) 

riiix'sir,  or  Clus'sicnl  [Lat.  rln*i!rut,  from  rluatiii,  a 

"rank"  or  "eluss"],  ]iure,  refined;  ( formed  to  tin 

and  most  perfect  shnnhinl ;  also  pertaining  to  the  ancient 
(Ireek  "r  Latin  aiitlmrs.  or  rendered  tannins  by  association 
with  niieient  writers,  as  "classic  ground."  The  ancient 
Itnimin  people  were  divided  into  six  classes,  and  the  per- 
sons of  the  tirst  nr  highest  class  were  called  clnitici.  Hence 
the  term  came  to  signify  the  highest  and  purest  class  of 
writers  in  any  language,  though  formerly  it  was  applied 
only  to  the  must  esteemed  cireek  ami  Latin  authors.  The 
epithet  "classical,"  as  applied  to  ancient  writers,  is  deter- 
mined less  by  the  purity  of  their  style  than  by  the  period 
at  which  they  wrote.  The  classical  age  of  Greek  literature 
hr-ins  with  ilomer.  the  earliest  Greek  writer  whose  works 
are  extant,  and  extends  perhaps  to  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperor  Antoninc.  lint  signs  of  decadence  appeared  about 
:iou  li.  ('.  The  Latin  classical  period  is  shorter;  its  earliest 
writer  is  Plautus,  and  it  ended  about  200  A.  D.  Some 
critics,  however,  include  Claudian,  who  was  born  about  365 
A.  D.,  among  the  classics. 

Classification  [from  the  Lat.  tlnitit,  a  "class,"  and 
fill-in,  '.«  "make"],  literally,  the  ''making  of  classes"  or 
the  act  of  classifying,  has  various  applications  in  science 
and  art.  In  natural  history  it  is  the  grouping  of  the  vari- 
ous species  under  their  proper  genera,  families,  orders, 
classes,  etc.  Thus,  all  material  bodies  are  arranged  under 
the  three  kingdoms — viz.,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
(the  last-named  kingdom  including  every  inorganic  sub- 
stance found  in  a  state  of  nature,  comprising  not  merely 
what  are  popularly  termed  minerals,  but  also  air  and  water). 

Again,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  will  consider  the 
classification  of  the  animal  kingdom.  This  is  usually  di- 
vided hy  naturalists  into  four  great  sections,  termed  "  grand 
divisions  " — namely,  Vertebrate  (or  vertebrates),  Articulata 
(or  articulates),  Mollusoa  (or  mollusks),  and  Radiata  (or 
radiates).  Each  of  these  grand  divisions  is  subdivided 
into  classes.  Thus,  all  the  vertebrates  are  sometimes 
grouped  under  four  great  classes — namely,  mammals,  birds, 
reptiles,  and  fishes,  while  each  of  these  classes  is  further 
divided  into  orders,  families,  genera,  and  species. 

In  geology,  classification  denotes  the  grouping  of  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  rock,  either  according  to  their  composition 
or  according  to  the  period  in  which  they  are  supposed  to 
have  been  formed.  (See  GEOLOGY.) 

In  [esthetics,  classification  is  an  arrangement  by  which 
works  of  art  are  distributed  into  certain  classes ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  galleries  of  paintings  the  works  should  be  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  schools,  each  school  being  subject 
to  a  chronological  order  of  the  masters.  In  numismatology 
the  coins  should  be  arranged  by  countries,  and  these  again 
by  the  chronological  order  of  the  monarchs;  and  so  with 
oilier  branches  of  the  arts. 

Clas'sis  [Lat.,  a  "class"],  in  the  Reformed  churches 
in  Anicvic:i  and  in  Holland  a  church  court  corresponding 
to  the  presbytery  in  Presbyterian  churches.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  pastors  and  a  number  of  elders  of  a  certain 
district.  The  classis  hears  appeals  from  the  consistories, 
a  ml  appeal  from  the  classis  is  to  a  particular  synod.  The 
classis  also  confirms  and  dissolves  pastoral  connections, 
ordains  and  deposes  ministers,  sends  two  ministers  and  two 
delegates  ID  the  synod,  and  three  ministers  ami  three  dele- 
gates to  the  general  synod. 

Clllt'sop,  a  county  which  forms  the  N.  YT.  extremity 
of  Oregon.  Area,  in  JO  square  miles.  It  is  hounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Ciilumliia  River,  on  the  S.  by  the  Xchalem. 
and  on  the  W.  hy  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  surface  is  partly 
mountainous;  the  soil  fertile.  Wheat,  cattle,  wool,  and 
lumtier  are  produced.  Capital,  Astoria.  Pop.  1235. 

Clnucle  (JEAN),  an  eminent  French  Protestant  theolo- 
gian, born  near  Agen  in  1019.  lie  was  distinguished  for 
elo.|iience  :tnd  wisdom,  and  had  several  doctrinal  disputes 
with  liossiiet.  In  It'ififi  he  became  pastor  of  the  Protestant 
church  at  Charenton,  near  Paris.  Among  his  works  is  a 
"Defence  of  the  Reformation"  (1673).  When  the  Edict 
of  Xantes  was  revoked  (1685)  he  removed  to  the  Hague, 
where  he  died  in  KiST. 

Clande  Lorrain.     Sec  GELKK 


C'laudin'nus  (CLAUDICI),  •   Latin  epic  |..,.-t.  born  at 
Alexandria  at. mil  ^t...  A.  ll.     II.-  I.,  .'.mi.   a  i> •-',-[>  nt  <.f  I 
ami  gain.'.!  the  t'a\  nr  '.I'  Stilicln..      Mis  poems  were  so  pop- 
ular that  a  statue  was  ercc'ed  to  him  in  ROOM  by  tin-  M  nalc 
and   the  emperor.      Among   his    norKs  arc  "Tin-  It.-!. 
Proierplne,    "The  liattle  nt'  the  (Haute,"  and  a  "  I 
of  Slilieho"  I"  L'e  Laudibus  .-  .      Died  a). 

A.  D.  He  had  a  fertile  imagination,  and  in  regarded  as 
the  la-t  '.I  1 1  Latin  poet.-.  (See  T.  MAZZO,  "  Vita 

di  (  iaudiano,"  1668.) 

C'lau'dius,    or,    more   fully,  Tittering    Claudius 

DrUSU8  NCTO,  the  fourth  en. per,. r  of  K.iine,  Mas  horn 
at  Lugdununi  (  Lyons)  in  10  B.  C.  He  was  a  sou  of  Drusus 
Nero,  and  a  nephew  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  He  wa» 
naturally  infirm  in  body,  and  his  education  wag  neglected. 
On  the  death  of  Caligula  (who  was  his  nephew)  he  was 
proclaimed  emperor  hy  the  army  in  41  A.  D.,  and  was  un- 
willingly recognized  by  the  senate,  who  preferred  a  repub- 
lic. He  began  his  reign  with  a  show  of  clemency,  but  his 
wife,  the  infamous  Mcssalina,  acquired  great  power,  which 
she  abused  by  acts  of  cruelty.  Ho  built  a  great  aqueduct 
called  Aqua  Claudia,  and  successfully  invaded  Britain  in 
person.  He  was  poisoned  in  54  A.  D.  by  his  wife  Agrip- 
pina.  (See  SUETO.MI:S,  "  Claudius ;"  "  TACITUS,  "Annalcs.  ) 

Claudius  (Appirs),  surnamcd  CIIASSCS,  a  Roman  pa- 
trician and  dcrenn  ii.  was  elected  consul  in  451  B.  C.  He 
rendered  himself  infamous  by  an  attempt  to  enslave  and 
dishonor  Virginia.  For  this  offence  he  was  imprisoned. 
According  to  Livy,  he  committed  suicide.  (See  ARNOLD, 
"History  of  Rome.") 

Claudius  (MARcrs  ArRELirs),  surnamed  GOTHICITR,  an 
emperor  of  Rome,  was  born  in  Illyricum  in  214  A.  D.  He 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army  on  the  death  of  Gal- 
lienus  (268  A.  D.),  and  their  choice  was  ratified  by  the 
senate.  He  defeated  the  rebel  Anreolus  in  the  same  year, 
and  gained  a  victory  over  the  Goths  or  Scythians  in  Servia 
in  269.  He  died  at  Sirmium  in  270  A.  D.,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Aurelian. 

Clan'dius  Caucus  (Appirs),  a  Roman  patrician  who 
was  censor  about  310  B.  C.  He  constructed  the  great  road 
called  Via  Appia  from  Rome  to  Capua.  He  was  afterwards 
consul,  and  became  blind  (hence  his  name  Ciccus).  He 
wrote  a  legal  work  and  a  poem. 

Clan'dius  Pnl'cher  (Appirs),  a  Roman  patrician, 
was  a  brother  of  P.  Clodius  the  demagogue,  whom  Milo 
killed.  He  became  consul  in  53  B.  C.,  and  censor  in  the 
year  50.  During  his  censorship  he  expelled  Sallust  the 
historian  from  the  senate.  He  was  an  adherent  of  Pompey 
in  the  civil  war.  Died  about  48  B.  C. 

Claudius  Pnlcher  (PUBLIUS),  a  Roman  general,  was 
a  son  of  Appius  Claudius  Ciccun,  noticed  above.  He  was 
noted  for  his  pride.  During  the  first  Punic  war  he  was 
elected  consul  for  249  B.  C.,  and  took  the  command  of  the 
fleet.  He  was  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians  in  a  naval 
battle. 

Clan'sen  (HKNIUK  Nir<ii,Ai),an  able  Danish  theologian 
and  liberal  statesman,  born  in  the  island  of  Laaland 
April  22,  1793.  He  became  in  1820  professor  of  theology 
in  the  University  lit  Copenhagen,  and  wrote,  besides  other 
works,  "Popular  Discourses  on  the  Reformation"  (1836). 
In  1840  he  was  chosen  a  deputy  to  the  States,  and  near 
the  end  of  1848  was  appointed  minister  of  Denmark  with- 
out a  portfolio. 

Clau'sewitz,  von  (KARL),  a  Prussian  general  and 
writer  on  war,  was  born  at  Burg  June  1,  1780.  He  served 
on  the  stnff  of  the  Russian  army  in  1813,  and  wrote  an 
"Account  of  the  Campaign  of  1813"  (1814).  He  died 
Nov.  16,  1831,  and  his  posthumous  works  were  published 
in  10  vols.  (1832-37;  3d  ed.  1869). 

Clau'sius   (RUDOLF  JrLirs   EHAXUEL),  a  prominent 

physicist,  born  Jan.  2,  1822,  became  in  1855  professor  at 

the  Polytechnic  Institution  of  Zurich,  in  1867  at  the  I'ni- 

versity  of  Wiirzburg,  and  in   1869  at  that  of  Bonn.     He 

1  obtained  distinction   by  mathematical  calculations  based 

1  upon  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat — calculations  which,  it  is 

'  claimed,  show  the  necessity  of  a  Creator  and  the  possibility 

of  miracles.    These  calculations  have  received  the  approval 

of  many  scholars. 

Clans'thal,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  province  of 
Hanover,  is  situated  on  a  hill  17  H.  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  -ca.  and  ab.mt  .'>!'•  miles  S.S.  W.of  Hanover.  It  is  the 
chief  mining  town  of  the  Hart?.,  and  has  a  mint,  a  mining 
aeademv,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  valuable  museum :  also 
manufactures  of  camlet  and  other  fabrics.  Silver  and  lead 
are  mined  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  in  1*71.  9138. 

Cla'verack,  a  post-villige  and  township  of  Columbia 
CO.,  X.  Y.  The  village  is  on  the  Hudson  and  Chatham 
branch  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  R.  R..  4  miles  S.  E.  of 
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Hudson.  It  is  the  seat  of  Claverack  Academy  and  the 
Hudson  River  Collegiate  Institute,  a  very  flourishing  insti- 
tution. The  township  contains  Philmont  and  Smoky  Hol- 
low, important  factory  villages.  Pop.  of  township,  3G71. 

Clav'icle  [from  the  Lat.  clavicula,  a  diminutive  of 
clni'ia,  a"  key  "  (perhaps  because  it "  locks  "  or  "  makes  fast " 
the  scapula  with  the  sternum)],  or  Collar-bone,  a  bone 
which,  with  the  scapula  and  the  head  of  the  humerus,  forms 
the  shoulder.  In  man  it  is  horizontal  and  immediately 
above  the  first  rib,  and  articulates  internally  with  the  ster- 
num or  breast-bone,  and  externally  with  the  aeromion  pro- 
cess of  the  scapula.  Its  office  is  to  keep  the  shoulders 
apart,  and  to  afford  a  fulcrum  by  which  the  muscles  give 
lateral  movement  to  the  arm.  It  is  absent  in  those  ani- 
mals in  which  the  movement  of  the  fore  limbs  is  only  back- 
ward and  forward,  as  in  the  ox,  the  horse,  etc. ;  it  is  pres- 
ent in  all  Quadrumaua  and  in  those  Kodentia  in  which  the 
anterior  extremities  are  used  for  prehension,  as  the  squir- 
rel;  it  exists  in  the  bat,  mole,  and  hedgehog.  In  the  mole 
it  is  a  cube,  very  short,  broad,  and  of  exfreme  strength.  In 
many  Carnivora  the  clavicle  is  a  small  bone  suspended 
(like  the  hyoid  bone)  amongst  muscles,  and  not  connected 
with  the  sternum  or  the  scapula.  In  birds,  to  counteract 
the  tendency  of  the  pectoral  muscles  to  approximate  the 
shoulders,  the  clavicles  are  large,  and  united  at  an  angle 
in  the  median  line  into  a  single  bone,  the  "furculum." 
popularly  culled  the  "merry-thought"  or  "wish-bone." 
In  this  class  of  animals  additional  support  to  the  anterior 
extremity  is  afforded  by  the  extension  of  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess of  the  scapula  into  a  broad  thick  "  coracoid  bone." 
This  bone  presents  various  modifications  in  reptiles,  fishes, 
and  certain  mammals. 

In  man  the  ossification  of  the  clavicle  takes  place  sooner 
than  that  of  any  other  bone,  commencing  the  thirtieth  day 
after  conception ;  and  at  birth  it  is  ossified  in  nearly  its 
whole  extent ;  but  the  sternal  end  is  not  complete  till  the 
eighteenth  or  nineteenth  year.  The  clavicle  in  transcen- 
dental anatomy  is  considered  to  be  the  hajmapophysis  of 
the  atlas. 

Clay  [Ang.-Sax.  clteg;  Fr.  argille;  Lat.  argill(t\,  a  term 
applied  to  those  kinds  of  earth  which  when  moist  have 
a  notable  degree  of  tenacity  and  plasticity.  Clays  are 
not  easily  definable  as  minerals,  but  they  appear  to  owe 
their  origin  to  the  decomposition  of  other  minerals,  such 
as  felspar,  etc.,  and  consist  largely  of  alumina,  with  silica 
and  water.  They  owe  their  plasticity  to  the  alumina  which 
they  contain.  (See  ALUMINA  and  KAOLIN.)  Common  clay, 
when  sufficiently  plastic,  is  of  groat  use  for  making  bricks, 
tiles,  etc.  Clay  is  used  in  plastic  art  as  a  means  of  ad- 
justing the  form  which  is  to  be  given  to  any  work  in  the 
more  enduring  material  of  which  it  is  ultimately  to  be  com- 
posed. As  modelling  clay  is  apt  to  crack,  it  must  be  kept 
damp  by  sprinkling  it  or  by  covering  it  with  a  wet  cloth 
when  the  artist  is  not  at  work.  Clays  of  the  finer  sorts  are 
much  used  in  making  pottery,  porcelain,  etc.  These  are 
called  fictile  clays. 

Argillaceous  earth  not  unfrequently  contains  40  per  cent, 
of  alumina,  but  generally  the  proportion  is  much  smaller. 
The  felspar  which  yields  the  alumina  of  clay  soils  contains 
also  soda  and  potash,  substances  essential  to  vegetation, 
and  which  render  clays  fertile  under  cultivation.  A  mix- 
ture of  calcareous  matter  exercises  a  favorable  influence  on 
crops.  Thorough  drainage  has  greatly  increased  the  value 
of  clay  soils  under  cultivation.  Wheat,  beans,  and  clover 
are  crops  which  they  yield  in  great  perfection.  Chemical 
investigations  have  shown  that  clay  soils  have  remarkable 
powers  for  absorbing  ammonia  and  other  substances  which 
constitute  the  food  of  plants.  On  account  of  these  powers 
dry  argillaceous  earth  is  an  excellent  disinfectant. 

Clay,  a  county  in  the  E.  of  Alabama.  Area,  600 
square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  several  creeks,  affluents  of 
the  Tallapoosa  River.  The  surface  is  undulating  ;  the  soil 
fertile.  Corn,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  wool  are  staple  prod- 
ucts. Capital,  Ashland.  Pop.  9500. 

Clay,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  Dakota.  Area,  396  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Missouri,  and  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Vermilion  River.  The  soil  is  fertile,  con- 
sisting of  rolling  prairie  ("  bench-land  ")  and  river-intervale 
("bottom-land  ").  Wheat,  oats,  and  hay  are  the  chief  crops. 
There  is  considerable  timber  in  the  county.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  Dakota  Southern  R.  R.  Capital,  Vermilion. 
1'op.  2621. 

Clay,  a  county  in  the  N.  E.  of  Florida.  Area,  430  square 
miles.  It  is  hounded  on  the  E.  by  the  St.  John's  River. 
The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  is  heavily  timbered.  Cot- 
ton, sugar-cane,  fruit,  and  rice  are  raised.  Capital,  Green 
Cove  Spring.  Pop.  2098. 

Clay,  a  county  of  Georgia,  bordering  on  Alabama.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Chattahoochee  River.  The 
surface  is  nearly  level;  the  Boil  fertile.  Cotton,  wool,  rice, 


and  corn  are  staple  products.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
South-western  R.  R.  Capital,  Fort  Uaines.  Pop.  6493. 

Clay,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  Illinois.  Area,  450  square 
inili-s.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Little  Wabash  River.  The 
surface  is  nearly  level;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Grain,  hay,  wool, 
butter,  tobacco,  and  live-stock  are  raised.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  and  the  Springfield  and  Illi- 
nois South-eastern  R.  Rs.  Capital,  Louisville.  P.  15,875 

Clay,  a  county  in  the  W.  of  Indiana.  Area,  360  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Eel  River.  The  surface  is 
nearly  level;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Grain,  hay,  butter,  and 
stock  are  largely  raised.  Timber,  coal,  and  iron  arc  found 
here.  Clay  county  is  intersected  by  the  Indianapolis  and  St. 
Louis  and  the  Torre  Haute  and  Indianapolis  R.  Rs.  Capi- 
tal, Bowling  Green.  Pop.  19,084. 

Clay,  a  county  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  Iowa.  Area,  576 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Little  Sioux  River. 
The  soil  is  productive.  Grain,  live-stock,  and  hay  arc  the 
chief  products.  Capital,  Peterson.  Pop.  1523. 

Clay,  a  county  in  the  N.  N.  E.  of  Kansas.  Area,  720 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Republican  River. 
The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Wheat, corn, 
ami  cattle  are  the  chief  products.  It  is  intersected  by  a 
branch  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  R.R.  Capital,  Clay  Centre. 
Pop.  2942. 

Clay,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  Kentucky.  Area,  600 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Kentucky  River.  The  surface  is  mountainous.  Coal  and 
iron  are  found  here,  and  salt  is  produced  from  salt-wells. 
Wool,  corn,  and  tobacco  are  staple  products.  Capital, 
Manchester.  Pop.  8297. 

Clay,  a  county  of  Minnesota,  bordering  on  Dakota. 
Area,  about  900  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
the  Red  River  of  the  North,  and  also  drained  by  Buffalo 
River.  The  surface  is  nearly  level;  the  soil  is  based  on 
limestone,  and  is  fertile.  This  county  contains  extensive 
prairies.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R. 
Pop.  92. 

Clay,  a  county  in  the  W.  N.  W.  of  Missouri.  Area,  415 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Missouri 
River.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  fertile,  drain, 
flour,  wool,  and  tobacco  are  staple  products.  Limestone  and 
sandstone  occur  here  as  surface-rocks.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Kansas  City  branch  of  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph 
R.  R.,  also  by  the  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  and  Northern 
R.  R.  Capital,  Liberty.  Pop.  15,564. 

Clay,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  Nebraska.  Area,  576 
square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Little  Blue  River  and 
the  West  Fork  of  Big  Blue.  The  surface  is  undulating ; 
the  soil  fertile.  Limestone  abounds  here.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  R.  R.  in  Nebraska. 
Capital,  Sutton.  Pop.  54. 

Clay,  a  county  in  the  W.  of  North  Carolina.  Area.  200 
square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Hiawassee  River.  The 
surface  is  hilly.  Corn,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  the  chief 
products.  Capital,  Hayesville.  Pop.  2461. 

Clay,  a  county  of  Tennessee,  bordering  on  Kentucky. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Cumberland  River.  The  surface  is 
undulating;  the  soil  fertile.  It  is  a  good  region  for  graz- 
ing, as  well  as  for  grain  crops.  It  was  organized  since  the 
census  of  1870.  Capital,  Celina. 

Clay,  a  county  in  the  N.  of  Texas.  Area,  1100  square 
mill's.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Red  River,  and  in- 
tersected by  the  Little  Wichita.  It  is  a  stock-raising  region, 
but  is  adapted  to  grain.  The  bottom-lands  are  well  tim- 
bered. The  surface  is  rough  and  broken.  Capital.  Hen- 
rietta. Returned  as  having  no  population  in  the  U.  S.  cen- 
sus of  1870. 

Clay,  a  county  of  the  central  part  of  West  Virginia. 
Area,  400  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Elk  River, 
and  contains  large  amounts  of  cannel  and  bituminous  coal, 
with  iron  and  salt.  The  surface  is  broken,  the  soil  good 
and  well  timbered.  Grain,  cattle,  and  tobacco  are  raised. 
Capital,  Marshall  or  Clay  Court-house.  Pop.  2196. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Bradley  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  630. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Columbia  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  357. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Izard  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  275. 

Clay,  a  township  of  White  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  517. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Bartholomew  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  778. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Carroll  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  949. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Cass  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  814. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Dearborn  co.,  Ind.     Pop,  1269. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Decatur  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  2065. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Hamilton  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1413. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Hondricks  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1571. 


CLAY. 


Clay,  a  township  of  Howard  r,,..  In. I.     Pop.  1350. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Kosciuskq.  co.,  Ind.     I'op.  1973. 

Clay,  a  township  of  I, a  Grange  co.,  In<l.     Pop.  1248. 

Clay,  a  township  of  .Miami  CM.,  hul.      Pop.  972. 

Clay,  a  township  (if  Morgan  eo.,   Iml.      Pop.   I  _'.:!. 

Clay,  a  township  of  (i\n /.,  I  ml.     I'op.  I- 

Clay,  a  township  of  Pike  co.,  Iml.     Pop.  747. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Spencer  eo.,  Ind.     I'D}..  1385. 

Clay,  a  township  of  St.  Joseph  Co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1442. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Wayne  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1094. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Clay  co.,  la.     Pop.  :;ln. 

Clay,  a  township  of  (Irundy  co.,  la.     Pop.  329. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Hanlin  co.,  la.     Pop.  1 

Clay,  a  township  of  Morrison  eo.,  In.      Pop.  450. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Jones  co.,  la.     Pop.  '.IL'.'I. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Marion  co.,  la.     Pop.  l:!7L>. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Shelby  co..  la.     Pop.  129. 

Clay,  a  post-township  of  Washington  CO.,  la.     P.  788. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Wayne  co.,  la.     Pop.  47.3. 

Clay,  a  township  and  village  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Mich. 
The  village  is  on  the  St.  Clair  River,  30  miles  N.  E.  of 
Detroit.  Pop.  147.">. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Adair  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1340. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Atehison  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1673. 

Clay,  a  post-township  of  Clarke  Co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1119. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Douglas  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  3.13. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Dunklin  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1420. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Greene  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  840. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Harrison  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  911. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Holt  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  887. 

Clay,  a  township  of  La  Fayette  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  3508. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Linn  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  939. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Monroe  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1518. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Rails  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  17"!. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Shelby  oo.,  Mo.     Pop.  1433. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Sullivan  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  877. 

Clay,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Onondaga  oo., 
X.  Y.  The  village  is  on  the  Syracuse  Northern  R.  R.,  10 
miles  N.  W.  of  Syracuse.  The  township  has  five  ohurchcs. 
several  villages,  and  is  one  of  the  best  farming  towns  in 
tlu-  State.  Pop.  3156. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Guilford  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  835. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Auglaize  co.,  0.     Pop.  1095. 

Clay,  a  township  of  (Jallia  co.,  0.     Pop.  1400. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Highland  co.,  0.     Pop.  1345. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Knox  co.,  0.     Pop.  940. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Montgomery  co.,  0.     Pop.  2511. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Muskingum  co.,  0.     Pop.  776. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Ottawa  co.,  0.     Pop.  2171. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Scioto  Co.,  0.     Pop.  927. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  0.     Pop.  1205. 

Clay,  a  township  of  liutlor  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1062. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  814. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1440. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Hanover  co.,  Va.     Pop.  3085. 

Clay,  a  township  of  liraxton  to.,  West  Va.    Pop.  2164. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Hancock  co.,  West  Va.    Pop.  1507. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Harrison  co.,  West  Va.    Pop.  1574. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Marshall  co.,  West  Va.    Pop.  1005. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Monongalia  co.,  West  Va.  Pop. 
1972. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Randolph  co..  West  Va.    Pop.  540. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Ritchie  co.,  West  Va.      Pop.  2746. 

Clay,  a  township  of  Taylor  co.,  West  Va.     Pop.  : 

Clay,  a  township  of  Wirt  co.,  West  Va.     Pop. 

Clay,  a  township,  of  Wood  co.,  West  Vn.     Pop.  llnv 

Cla\  ;  ii    American    statesman, 

b<irn  in  Madison  co..  Ky..  <>et.  IV,  181(1.  lie  jrni'iu. 
Yale  iii  1  >.:•_'.  Hi-  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas  i-i  tip. 
Vnion,  advocated  tin-  abolition  of  slavery,  and  made 
'ir-i  in  the  Northern  States  in  Hit  in  support  of 
lli-iii1^  Clay  us  ;i  c.iti'li'late  t'ur  the  presidency.  In  IM.i  he 
iie.-ame  the  editor  ol  tlie  "  True  A moriean."  an  anti-slaverv 
paper  issued  ut  Lexington.  Ky.  He  was  attarl 

against  which  he  defended  himself  bravely  in  several  lil ly 

conflicts.     He  served  as  a  captain    in    the   Mexican  war 
(18415-47),  supported  Abraham  Lincoln  in  I860,  ami  be- 


came a  brigadier-general  In   1861.    H«  wa«  minuter  to 
Russia  1862-69. 

Clay  <  CI.KMKVT  Coxr.R,  Jn.),  born  in  Mudison  co.,  Ala^ 
in  1819,  is  the  son  of  C.  C.  Clay  I  l7S!i-lsi;ui.  who  wa-  tor 
many  years  a  prominent  official  ol  .  ,,d  of  Ala- 

bama. The  younger  (lay  I.,  .-nine  a  lawyer  in  I  sin.  a  judi."> 
in  I  Ml.  was  r.S.  Senator  from  Alal.,un;i  from  Is.,  |  io  ISIil, 
in  which  hitter  year  ho  entered  the  I'M,, federate  ft 
After  the  war  he  was  accused  of  complicity  in  the  murder 
of  President  Lincoln,  but  after  a  short  imprisonment  was 
fully  acquitted. 

Clay  (IlKSiiv),  an  American  lawyer,  orator,  legislator, 
and  statesman,  thrice  a  candidate  for  President,  am! 
very  nearly  elected,  was  born  near  "The  Slashes"  >n  Mm, 
over  county,  not  far  from  Richmond,  Va.,  April  II',  1777. 
His  father  was  a  poor  Baptist  preacher,  who  died  in  17-1' ; 
his  mother — a  woman  of  noble  charactcrand  fervid  pi 
married  again  ten  years  afterwards,  and  migrated  i 
tucky,  leaving  this  son  (the  fifth  of  seven  children)  a  clerk 
in  a  retail  store  in  Richmond,  which  he  soon  left  for  em- 
ployment as  a  copyist  in  the  office  of  Mr.  1'eler  Tinsley, 
clerk  of  the  high  court  of  chancery,  whom  he  served  four 
years,  passing  thence  to  tho  office  of  Mr.  Robert  Brooke, 
then  attorney-general,  afterwards  governor.  Licensed  as 
a  lawyer  in  17U7,  though  not  yet  of  age,  he  followed  his 
mother  to  Kentucky,  opened  a  law-office  at  Lexington,  and 
Boon  achieved  a  lucrative  practice.  Kentucky,  separating 
from  her  parent,  Virginia,  soon  called  a  convention  to  frame 
a  State  constitution,  and  young  Clay  publicly  besought  her 
to  provide  therein  for  a  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  but 
was  sternly  overruled,  as  he  was  half  a  century  later, 
when,  in  the  fulness  of  his  fame,  he  renewed  this  counsel 
on  the  revision  of  the  State  constitution  in  1849-50. 

Kentucky  strongly  sympathized  with  her  mother  State 
in  its  opposition  to  John  Adams's  administration,  with  its 
Alien  and  Sedition  nets,  and  idolized  Mr.  Jefferson,  Vir- 
ginia's oracle,  for  whom  she  cast  her  first  presidential  vote 
in  1800.  Young  Clay  was  one  of  her  favorite  orators  in 
that  excited  canvass,  and  was  first  chosen  to  represent  his 
county  (Fayette)  in  the  legislature  of  1803-04.  Late  in 
1806,  when  scarcely  eligible,  he  was  chosen  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  liis  State  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  U.  S.  Senate 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  General  John  Adair.  His 
term  expired  with  his  first  session,  but  be  had  already  made 
bis  mark  as  a  champion  of  tho  policy  of  internal  improve- 
ment by  the  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  etc.  lie  was 
again  chosen  to  the  legislature  in  1807,  and  elected  Speaker 
of  the  House.  He  now  proposed  that  each  member  should 
clothe  himself  wholly  in  American  fabrics,  which  was  stig- 
matized by  Mr.  Humphrey  Marshall  as  the  project  of  a 
demagogue — language  which  led  to  a  duel  wherein  both 
parties  were  slightly  wounded.  At  the  session  of  ISd'.t, 
Mr.  Clay  was  again  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  U.  8. 
Senate — this  time  for  two  years.  In  Aug.,  1811,  he  was 
elected  to  the  House,  and  on  tho  first  day  of  his  service  wai 
chosen  its  Speaker — an  extraordinary  proof  of  his  ability 
and  popularity.  This  Congress,  in  June,  1812,  declared  war 
against  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Clay  being  one  of  its  foremost 
advocates,  as  he  remained  throughout  the  struggle,  until 
despatched  to  Kurope  by  President  Madison  as  one  of  tho 
negotiators  of  peace — a  service  which  he  rendered  at  Ghent 
with  eminent  ability.  Returning  to  his  country  in  Sept., 
1815,  he  was  received  as  a  victor,  and,  having  been  re- 
elected  to  the  House  in  his  absence,  he  was  rechoscn  Speaker 
without  opposition.  He  had  been  conspicuous  in  defeating 
the  recharter  of  the  first  bank  of  the  U.  S.  in  1811  ;  he 
was  equally  active  and  influential  in  promoting  the  charter 
of  the  second  in  1816.  He  was  now,  as  he  had  been,  a 
champion  of  protection  to  home  industry,  and  of  national 
internal  improvements;  and  he  was  foremost  in  effecting 
the  compromise  whereby  Missouri  was  admitted  as  a  slave 
Slate,  on  condition  that  all  Federal  territory  north  of  lati- 
tude 36°  30'  should  be  consecrated  to  free  labor.  Having 
favored,  in  1816,  an  increase  of  the  pay  of  members  of  Con- 
gress from  ciubt  dollars  per  day  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
per  annum,  Mr.  Clay  was  formidably  opposed  in  his  next 
canvass  by  John  Pope,  afterwards  Jackson's  governor  of 
Arkansas  Territory,  but  saved  his  sent  by  a  vigorous  effort. 

In  1S24  five  candidates  were  started  for  President— Wil- 
liam 11.  Crawford  of  Georgia,  who  had  the  caucus  nomina- 
tion:  John   Quincy  Adams  of  Massachusetts,  then    I' 
dent  Monroe's  -erretary  of  state ;  General  Andrew  Jackson 
of  Tennessee,  then  a  U.  S.  Senator;  John   C.  Calboun  of 
South  Carolina,  then   secretary  of  war;    and   Hem 
of  Kentucky,  then    Speaker  of  the    House.      .Mr.  Ciilhoun 
soon   withdrew,  and  was  made  Vice-President    by  pretty 
general  conseut,  while  Jackson,  Adams,  and  Crawford  I  no 
one  having  a  majority  )  were  the  three  hiirhc-r  '.M  tie 
toral  vote,  which  compelled  the    II  im  :  'ween 

them.     Mr.  Clay,  having  received  the  votes  of  Kentucky, 
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Ohio,  and  Missouri  only,  with  four  of  those  cast  from  New 
Yrork,  WHS  four  votes  behind  Mr.  Crawford,  and  so  could 
not  bo  voted  for  in  the  House.  He  and  his  friends  cast 
their  votes  for  Mr.  Adams,  electing  him  by  the  vote  of 
thirteen  .States,  to  seven  for  Jackson  and  four  for  Crawford. 
Mr.  Adams  made  Mr.  Clay  his  secretary  of  state;  where- 
upon a  cry  of  "Bargain!"  was  raised,  and  (ieneral  Jack- 
son was  at  once  proposed  for  next  President.  Ho  was 
elected  over  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Calhoun  being  again  i-lmscii 
Vice-Presidcnt.  At  the  next  choice  of  President  (1832) 
Mr.  Clay  was  run  against  (ieneral  Jackson,  and  was  badly 
defeated  by  him.  He  had  just  been  returned  to  the.  U.  S. 
Senate,  in 'which  he  played  a  leading  part  for  many  years 
ensuing,  especially  in  the  tariff  compromise  of  1833,  where- 
by a  conflict  with  South  Carolina  was  averted,  and  in  re- 
sistance to  the  new  financial  policy  propounded  by  Mr. 
Van  Buren  in  1837,  whereby  the  treasury  was  to  be  divorced 
from  all  connection  with  banks  and  their  notes.  Mr.  Clay 
was  again  a  candidate  for  President,  before  the  first  Whig 
national  convention  held  at  Harrisburg  in  Dec.,  1839,  but 
General  Harrison  was  nominated  and  triumphantly  chosen. 
His  death  and  Tyler's  course  brought  Mr.  Clay  forward  as 
the  unanimous  choice  of  his  party  in  1841,  when  a  dcs- 

S crate  effort  was  made  to  elect  him,  but  without  success, 
ames  K.  Polk  of  Tennessee  carrying  both  the  great  States 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  by  a  handful  of  votes,  when 
New  York  alone  would  have  elected  Clay.  The  annexation 
of  Texas  and  the  resulting  war  with  Mexico  were  fruits  of 
this  election. 

Mr.  Clay's  name  was  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time, 
presented  to  the  Whig  national  convention  of  1848,  but 
General  Taylor  was  nominated  over  him  and  elected.  Mr. 
Clay  had  in  1842  bidden  farewell  to  the  Senate,  but  was 
persuaded  to  return  to  it  after  1844,  and  bore  a  leading  part 
in  effecting  the  slavery  compromise  of  1850.  Ho  returned 
to  Washington  from  Kentucky  for  the  last  time  near  the 
close  of  1851,  and  was  soon  prostrated  by  disease,  under 
which  he  gradually  sank  until  his  death,  June  29,  1852,  in 
the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Though  not  successful  as  an  aspirant  to  the  presidency, 
he  was  a  gallant  party  chief,  an  admirable  orator,  a  skilful 
legislator,  wielding  unequalled  influence,  not  only  over  his 
friends,  but  even  over  those  of  his  political  antagonists 
who  were  subjected  to  the  magic  of  his  conversation  and 
manners.  HORACE  GREELEY. 

Clay  (HEXRY,  JR.),  son  of  the  distinguished  orator  and 
statesman  of  the  same  name,  an  American  officer  and  law- 
yer, born  April  10,  1811,  in  Ashland,  Ky.,  graduated  at 
West  Point  1831 ;  resigned  Nov.  1,  1831.  Counsellor-at- 
law  1833-46;  member  of  the  Kentucky  house  of  represen- 
tatives 1835-37;  and  lieutenant-colonel  Second  Kentucky 
Volunteers  in  the  war  with  Mexico  1846-47,  engaged  at 
Buena  Vista,  where,  while  gallantly  leading  a  charge  of 
his  regiment,  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  in  that  condi- 
tion lanced  to  death,  Feb.  23,  1847,  aged  thirty-six. 

GEORGE  W.  CULLUM,  V.  S.  Army. 

Clay  (JAMES  B.),  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Ken- 
tucky in  lf<17,  charge  d'affaires  to  Lisbon  1849,  elected  to 
represent  his  father's  district  in  Congress  1857 ;  espoused 
the  Confederate  cause,  and  died  in  Montreal,  Canada,  Jau. 
26,  1864.  G.  C.  SIMMONS,  Clerk  Hoard  of  Eny'rt. 

Clay  Banks,  a  post-township  of  Oceana  co.,  Mich. 
Pop.  462. 

Clay  Banks,  a  post-township  of  Door  co.,  Wis.  Pop. 
319. 

Clay'bnrg,  a  post-village  of  Black  Brook  and  Saranac 
townships,  Clinton  co.,  N.  Y.,  has  valuable  iron-mines. 

Clay  Cen'tre,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  Clav  co., 
Kan.,  on  the  Republican  River,  about  125  miles  W.  of 
Leavenworth.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  of  the 
township,  1134. 

Clay  Cit'y,  a  post-village  of  Clay  co.,  111.,  on  the  Little 
W-ibash  River  and  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  R.  R.,  11)2 
miles  E.  of  St.  Louis.  Pop.  594;  of  Clay  City  township, 
1364. 

Clay  Court-house,  or  Marshall,  a  post-village, 
capital  of  Clay  co.,  West  Va.,  on  the  Elk  River,  50  miles 
E.  N'.  E.  of  Charleston. 

Clay'mont,  a  post-village  of  New  Castle  co.,  Del.,  on 
the  Philadelphia  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  R.  R.,  S  miles 
N.  E.  of  Wilmington. 

Clay'more  [from  the  Gaelic  daicUwamkmor,  a  "broad- 
sword "],  sometimes  spelled  (Jlaymore,  the  Gaelic  name 
of  a  kind  of  broadsword  which  is  not  much  used  at  present. 
It  had  a  double-edged  blade  about  forty-two  inches  long 
and  two  inches  wide.  The  handle  was  often  twelve  inches 
long. 

Clay  Slate.     See  SLATE. 


Clays'ville,  a  post-township  of  Marshall  co.,  AIsu 
Pop.  827. 

Claysville,  a  post-village  of  Donegal  township,  Wash- 
ington co.,  Pa.  Pop.  284. 

Clay'ton,  a  county  in  N.  W.  Central  Georgia.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Flint  River,  which  rises  in  or  near  it.  The 
soil  is  partly  fertile.  Cotton  and  corn  are  the  staple  crops. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Macon  and  Western  R.  R.  Capital, 
Joncsborough.  Pop.  5477. 

Clayton,  a  county  in  the  E.  N.  E.  of  Iowa.  Area,  760 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  intersected  by 'the  Turkey  River.  The  surface 
is  diversified  by  undulating  prairies  and  woodlands;  the 
eoil  is  fertile.  Hay,  grain,  wool,  butter,  and  cattle  are  ex- 
tensively produced".  Lead  is  found  here.  The  manufac- 
tures embrace  flour,  furniture,  carriages,  cooperage,  lum- 
ber, etc.  A  branch  of  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R. 
passes  through  this  county.  The  Chicago  Dnbuque  and 
Minnesota  R.  R.  passes  along  the  eastern  border  of  the 
county.  Capital,  El  Kader.  Pop.  27,771. 

Clayton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Barbour  co.,  Ala., 
75  miles  S.  E.  of  Montgomery,  in  a  fruit  and  grain  growing 
district.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

E.  QUILLIK,  ED.  "COURIER." 

Clayton,  a  post-village  of  Kenton  and  Duck  Creek 
hundreds,  Kent  co.,  Del.,  11  miles  N.  of  Dover,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Delaware  and  the  Maryland  and  Delaware 
R.  Rs.  and  the  Smyrna  branch.  Pop.  124. 

Clayton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Rabun  co.,  Ga., 
about  100  miles  N.  E.  of  Atlanta.  Pop.  7(1. 

Clayton,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Adams  co., 
111.,  on  the  Toledo  Wabash  and  Western  R.  R.,  28  miles 
E.  N.  E.  of  Quincy.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop. 
of  Clayton  township,  2063. 

Clayton,  a  township  of  Woodford  CO.,  111.     Pop.  1022. 

Clayton,  a  township  and  village  of  Clayton  co.,  la.,  on 
the  Chicago  Dubuque  and  Minnesota  R.  R.,  45  miles  N.  W. 
of  Dubuque.  Pop.  954. 

Clayton,  a  township  of  Taylor  co.,  la.     Pop.  530. 

Clayton,  a  township  and  village  of  Genesec  co.,  Mich., 
on  the.  Port  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan  R.  R.  Pop.  1047. 

Clayton,  a  post-village  of  Lenawee  co.,  Mich. 

Clayton,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Gloucester  co., 
N.  J.,  on  the  West  Jersey  R.  R.,  21  miles  S.  of  Camden. 
Total  pop.  3674. 

Clayton,  a  post-village  of  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  by  the  Thousand  Islands.  It  is  a  sum- 
mer resort,  and  has  a  good  harbor.  Shipbuilding  and  raft- 
ing are  carried  on.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop. 
1020;  of  township,  4082. 

CLARK  &  CLARK,  PUBS.  CLAYTON  "  INDEPENDENT." 

Clayton,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Johnston  co., 
N.  C.,  on  the  North  Carolina  R.  R.,  14  miles  S.  E.  of  Ra- 
leigh. Pop.  1534. 

Clayton,  a  township  of  Perry  co.,  0.     Pop.  1195. 

Clayton,  a  township  of  Crawford  co.,  Wis.    Pop.  1416. 

Clayton,  a  township  of  Winnebago  co.,  Wis.  Pop. 
1340. 

Clay'ton  (Jonx),  an  English  botanist,  born  in  Kent 
in  1086,  emigrated  to  Virginia  in  1705.  He  wrote  on  the 
natural  history  of  Virginia.  Linnanis  and  Gronovius  pub- 
lished in  1739  a  "Flora  of  Virginia,  exhibiting  the  Plants 
which  J.  Clayton  has  collected."  Died  Dec.  15,  1773. 

Clayton  ( Jonx  MIDDI.ETOX).  LL.  D.,  an  American  states- 
man, born  in  Sussex  CO.,  Del..  July  24,  17!)fi,  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1815,  studied  law.  which  he  practised  in  Delaware, 
and  gained  a  high  reputation.  He  was  elected  a  Senator 
of  the  V.  S.  in  182fl,  joined  the  Whig  party,  and  was  re- 
elected  to  the  Senate  in  1835.  Inl8-l:">  lie  wns  again  chosen 
to  represent  Delaware  in  the  national  Senate,  and  in  Mar., 
1849,  he  became  secretary  of  state  in  the  cabinet  of  Presi- 
dent Taylor.  He  negotiated  with  the  British  government 
the  Clayton-Bnlwer  Treaty  in  1850.  Having  resigned  on 
the  death  of  President  Taylor  in  Julv,  1850,  he  was  chosen 
a  U.  S.  Senator  for  six  years  (1851-57).  Died  Nov.  9,  1856. 

Clayton  (POWELL),  an  American  Senator,  was  before 
the  late  civil  war  a  lawyer  of  Leavenworth.  Kan.  In  1861 
he  became  colonel  of  the  First  Kansas  Cavalry,  and  after- 
wards a  brigadier-general,  serving  with  ability,  chiefly  in 
Arkansas.  He  was  governor  of  Arkansas  1866-71,  and  in 
the  latter  year  was  chosen  U.  S.  Senator  for  six  years. 

Clayton  (THOMAS),  an  American  jurist,  born  in  Dela- 
ware in  1 778,  was  a  Whig  member  of  Congress  from  his  na- 
tive State  (1813-17),  and  U.  S.  Senator  (1823-26),  and 
again  (1837—47).  He  was  for  a  time  chief-justice  of  the 
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court  of  comin"ii  pi. -us  :ui'l  of  the  supremo  court  of  Dela- 
ware.       Died  Aug.   21,    l--.ll. 

Clayto'llia  [tun I  in  honor  nf  .lolin  Clayton,  noticed 

above],  or  Spring  Heiinly,  a  mil  known  genus  of  Amer- 
ican iiiul  Asiatic  (lowers  nt  the  order  I'mi 
beautiful  flowers  open  in  ciirU  .-priii;:,  and  ale  common  in 
in-i-1  of  I  he  I'.  >..  MC  specie-  l.ciii>:  loun.l  in  Al.i-k:i.  The 
tubers  "I Hi"  i'/,ii/liiiiin  tuli'-rtnn  iiiceatcu  in  Siberia.  Some 
of  the  specie!  are  naturalized  in  Kurupc. 

Clay'tonville,  a  town-hip  uml  post-village  cjf  Brown 
CO.,  Kan.  The  villugc  it  18  miles  N.  W.  of  Atchi-on.  Total 
pop.  211  IS. 

Clay'villc,  a  post-village  of  Paris  township,  Oncidaco., 
\.  V..  Iiu.i  impurtiint  ami  filming  manufactures.  1'.  '.III. 

<  lu/.om'en.T  [Ktafofitixii].  an  ancient  Greek  city  of 
Ionia,  was  situated  mi  a  bay  of  the  A  near  Smyr- 

na.    It  was  the  birthplace  of  tlir  L,TC:II  phUosoplMf  -\naxa-  i 
goras,  who  was  born  about  500  ]i.  ('.     Its  site  is  near  the 
miiilrrn    Tor, ,7.i,  un  tin1  S.  side  of  tin'  tiiilf  of  Smyrna. 

Clean'thes  [(!r.  KA«a>-9jj«],  a  Greek  Stoic  philosopher, 
born  at  Assos,  in  Asia  Minor,  about  .':""  IJ.  ('.  He  studied 
under  Zeno  at  Athens,  whereat  the  same  time  hr  support- 
(•il  him-clf  by  manual  labor.  When  /.eno  died,  about  200 
I!.  C.,  Cleanthes  succeeded  liim  as  tho  head  of  the  Stoic 
school.  He  was  solid  ami  practical  rather  than  speculative. 
His  numerous  works  are  lost  except  a  hymn  to  Jupiter,  which 
is  commended  us  noble  and  elevated  in  sentiment.  (See 
W.  T.  Kim:,  "  Disscrtatio  do  Clcanthe,"  1819.) 

Clear'ance,  in  mercantile  language,  is  a  certificate 
from  tho  custom-house,  the  emigration  officers,  or  botli, 
signed  before  tho  departure  of  a  ship,  denoting  that  all  the 
formalities  have  been  observed  and  all  dues  paid.  If  a 
foreign  vessel  she  must  also  be  certified  by  the  consul  of 
tho  nation  to  which  she  belongs.  Tho  term  "  cleared  "  is 
usually  applied  to  vessels  which  depart  from  a  port  with 
such  a  eleariinr.'. 

Clcar'chus  [Gr.  KArfapxot],  a  Spartan  general  who  en- 
tered the  service  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  of  Persia.  Ho 
commanded  a  body  of  Greeks  who  fought  for  Cyrus  against 
Artaxerxcs,  king  of  Persia,  at  Cuuaxa,  401  B.  C.  After 
tho  defeat  of  Cyrus,  Clearchus  was  captured  by  treachery, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  Artaxcrxcs  in  400  B.  C. 

Clear  Creek,  a  county  in  X.  Central  Colorado.  It  is 
drained  by  Clear  Creek,  an  affluent  of  the  South  Platte 
River,  and  borders  on  the  Middle  Park.  Tho  surface  is 
mountainous.  Gray's  Peak,  near  the  border  of  this  county, 
is  over  14,000  feet  high.  Gold  and  silver  are  found  here, 
the  latter  in  great  quantities.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  silver- 
regions  in  Colorado.  The  soil  of  tho  valleys  is  very  fertile. 
Capital,  Georgetown.  Pop.  159(5. 

Clear  Creek,  a  township  of  Drew  co.,  Ark.    P.  776. 

Clear  Creek,  a  township   of  Hot  Springs  co.,  Ark. 
Pop.  231. 
Clear  Creek,  a  township  of  Sevier  co.,  Ark.    P.  238. 

Clear  Creek,  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  Ark. 
Pop.  1199. 

Clear  Creek,  a  township  and  village  of  Alexander 
co.,  111.  The  village  is  on  tho  E.  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  20  miles  N.  W.  of  Caledonia.  Pop.  of  town- 
ship, 1068. 

Clear  Creek,  a  township  of  Huntington  co.,  Ind. 
Pop.  1273. 

Clear  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Monroe  co.,  Ind. 
Pop.  1325. 

Clear  Creek,  a  township  of  Jasper  co.,  la.     P.  1125. 

Clear  Creek,  a  township  of  Johnson  co.,  la.     P.  728. 

Clear  Creek,  a  township  of  Kcokuk  co.,  la.  Pop. 
1118. 

Clear  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Neraaha  co.,  Kan. 
Pop.  367. 

Clear  Creek,  a  township  of  Cooper  co.,  Mo.    Pop. 

11  l),s. 

Clear  Creek,  a  township  of  Vcrnnn  co..  Mo.     P.  II.".. 

Clt'iir  Creek,  a  post  -township  of  Mecklenburg  co., 
\.  C.  1'op.  615. 

Clear  Creek,  a  township  of  Ashland  co..  0.    P.I  HIS. 

Clear  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Fairfield  co.,  0.  Pop. 
1748,. 

Clear  Creek,  a  township  of  Warren  co.,  0.    P.  2605. 

(  li  ar  Held,  a  county  of  W.  Central  Pennsylvania. 
Area,  1  1  JO  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  West  Ilranch 
of  the  Susquehanna  and  by  Cleartield  Creek.  Mueh  of  the 
surface  is  hilly,  with  fertile  valleys.  Cattle,  grain,  \\><M], 
and  lumber  arc  among  the  chief  products.  The  manufac- 


turing interests  are  varied.  Semi  -bituminous  coal  it  found. 
Tin-  i  leiirficld  brunch  nf  I|M.  I',  nn-yh aniii  K.  U.  traverwi 
thecuunty.  Cupitul,  i'l,  articld.  Pop.  36,741, 

Cleartield,  a  post-village,  capital  of  rieiirKcld  oo.,  Pa., 
on  the  West  Branch  of  tin  Su -i|u, 'huniia  Kiur,  whieh  is 
crossed  by  two  bridges,  and  on  the  TA  miie  and  riearlield 
branch  of  the  I  Vnii-yU  ania  K.  It.  Il  bus  t»o  n.i' 
and  one  other  bank,  two  newspapers,  a  public  park,  an 
my,  a  machiin  -h..|,.  t'Mindry,  lumber  manufactories, 
and  brick-works.  Pop.  1361. 

<;.    I!.   G.KUil.AXIlKK.   Plllil'.  Cl.KAltlli;i,l>  "  Kci't  Ill.lc-AM." 

Clearfield,  a  township  of  Butler  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  SI 7. 

Clearfield,  a  township  of  Cambria  co.,  I'a.   |vp.  II. 

Clearlicld,  a  township  of  Juneau  co.,  V.  is.     ]',>p.  203. 

Clear  Fork,  a  township  of  Taiewcll  co.,  Va.  Pop. 
141*. 

Clear  Fork,  a  township  of  Raleigh  co..  West  Va.  Pop. 
552. 

Clear  Fork,  a  township  of  Wyoming  co.,  West  Va. 
Pop.  529. 

Clear'ing,  a  term  used  by  bankers,  denoting  tho  ex- 
changing of  checks,  drafts,  and  notes  drawn  upon  each 
other,  and  the  settlement  of  the  balances  resulting  from 
the  same. 

Clearing-House,  the  place  where  the  exchange!  or 
clearings  are  made. 

Tlif  A",  a-  Yiirk  I  'I*  nrinii-llnHM. — The  clearing-house  sys- 
tem was  first  established  in  London  about  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  It  was  introduced  into  this  country 
by  the  banks  of  tho  city  of  New  York,  which  established 
the  New  York  Clearing-House  by  organizing  an  association 
and  commencing  operations  on  the  llth  of  Oct.,  1863.  At 
that  time  it  consisted  of  fifty-two  banks,  five  of  which  were 
soon  closed  by  their  inability  to  meet  its  requirements. 
They  have  since  been  established  in  the  cities  of  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis.  Tho  cities  of  Hart- 
ford, Providence,  Baltimore,  and  Cincinnati  also  employ  a 
similar  system,  using  a  prominent  bank  au  a  clearing-house, 
settling  the  balances,  by  checks  upon  it. 

There  are  now  (Oct.  15,  1873)  in  the  city  of  New  York 
seventy-five  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $87,501,200, 
many  of  them  situated  at  remote  distances  from  others. 
Each  in  its  daily  dealings  receives  large  amounts  of  bills 
of,  and  checks  on,  other  banks,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the 
day's  business  every  bunk  has  in  its  drawers  various  sums 
thus  due  to  it  by  other  banks.  It  is  in  like  manner  itself 
the  debtor  of  other  banks,  which  have  during  the  day  re- 
ceived its  bills  and  checks  drawn  upon  it.  Before  the 
establishment  of  the  clearing-house  it  was  necessary  for 
each  bank  every  morning  to  make  up  its  account  with  every 
other  bank,  and  to  send  its  porter  to  present  the  bills  and 
checks  so  received  to  the  debtor  banks  for  payment.  The 
balances  of  their  indebtedness  were  adjusted  by  payments 
in  gold,  which  became  so  laborious,  dangerous,  and  com- 
plicated that  the  balances  were  settled  only  weekly,  on 
Friday,  instead  of  daily — a  course  that  induced  much  evil. 
This  was  obviated  by  tho  clearing-house  system,  through 
which  the  settlements  are  so  simultaneously  and  almost  in- 
stantly effected  that  the  transactions  adjusted  through  it 
have  amounted  in  one  day  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
$206,034,920.51,  in  adjusting  which  the  exchanges  were 
settled  in  tho  space  of  an  hour.  The  establishment  of  the 
clearing-house  system  closed  2500  bank  ledger  accounts, 
with  numerous  daily  entries  in  each  ;  enabled  the  banks  to 
settle  every  day  with  each  other  without  delay  or  loss;  and 
with  comparatively  little  trouble  brought  each  officer  into 
intimate  and  friendly  relations  with  tho  others,  thus  en- 
abling them  by  united  action  to  aid  and  strengthen  each 
other  in  times  of  excitement  and  financial  danger,  and  to 
exert  by  their  combined  power  a  salutary  influence  upon 
the  banking  business  of  the  country  at  large. 

It  is  doubtful  if  without  the  aid  of  the  banks  of  the  city 
of  New  York  the  I".  S..  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  in  1861,  could  have  raised  tho  loans  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  war  in  time  to  have  prevented  the  success  of 
the,  enemies  of  the  Union.  It  is  certain  that  without  the 
Clearing-IIouse  Association,  the  banks  could  not  have  fur- 
ni-hi'd  the  tinuU  which  al  once  established  the  credit  of  tho 
government,  and  enabled  it.  by  the  restoration  of  confidence, 
to  negotiate  its  bonds  to  the  enormous  amount  of  over 
si>.niin  nun  iiOO.  During  those  exciting  times  the  machinery 
of  the  Clearing-House  worked  with  regularity  and  cxact- 
ihc  banks,  uniied  aa  one,  daily  equalized  their  re- 
sources, anil  presented  to  the  world  a  most  important  as 
well  a-  practical  pmof  that  in  "union  is  strength." 

The  panic  of  1.-7::  was  only  checked  by  similar  action, 
flic  experience  of  the  war  enabling  the  banks  to  act  with 
such  promptness  in  combining  their  entire  '  y  the 

use  of  loan  certificates  to  the  extent  of  over  $25,000,000, 
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as  to  sustain  themselves  against  a  panic,  the  serious  results 
of  which  was  greatly  modified  by  their  action, 

Tho  transactions  of  the  ('leu  ring-House  to  the  1st  of  Oct., 
1873,  a  period  of  twenty  years,  shows  the  total  transactions 
to  amount  to  the  Mini  ct  S-">S7,.~>S7, 804,028. 49,  an  average 
of  $0.'1,000,000  per  day  for  the  entire  period.  The  Invest 
average  daily  transactions  for  any  one  year  was  for  the 
year  ending  Oct.  1,  KS(J9,  amounting  to  S125.<)SS,7S'.U'l. 
Of  this  vast  business  so  exact  and  complete  is  the  system 
that  no  difference  of  any  kind  exists  in  any  of  its  books  or 
accounts;  neither  has  a  loss  occurred  from  its  organization 
to  the  present  time. 

During  the  war  the  government  issued  "certificates  of 
indebtedness "  bearing  interest,  which  were  found  to  be 
desirable  as  a  reserve  for  the  banks.  Accordingly,  an  ar- 
rangement was  made  for  the  issue  of  special  certificates 
bearing  interest,  and  available  only  to  banks,  members  of 
the  Clearing-House  Association,  and  which  were  recog- 
nized in  the  national  banking  act  of  1864  as  part  of  the 
lawful  reserve  for  a  national  bank.  The  principal  of  these 
certificates  was  made  payable  on  demand,  in  legal-tender 
notes,  at  the  office  of  the  assistant  treasurer  of  the  V.  S.  in 
New  York,  and  the  interest  to  the  manager  of  the  Clearing- 
Houso  and  chairman  of  the  Clearing- Ho  use  committee 
jointly.  This  interest  was  payable  scmi-annually.  The 
certificates  were  made  available  by  a  vote  of  the  associa- 
tion for  the  settlement  of  balances  at  the  Clearing-House, 
and  were  so  used,  thus  changing  daily  the  amounts  held 
by  each  bank,  and  frequently  (by  the  presentation  of  them 
by  individual  banks  to  the  U.  S.  treasury  for  payment) 
changing  the  aggregate  amount  issued.  The  interest  was 
collected  and  disbursed  to  the  several  banks  by  the  Clear- 
ing-House regularly  every  six  months,  and  each  bank  re- 
ceived the  exact  amount  of  interest  due  it.  notwithstanding 
the  amounts  held  by  it  for  the  whole  period  had  changed 
daily. 

The  apparent  intricacy  of  the  calculations  necessary  to 
arrive  at  such  results  troubled  some  of  the  banks  in  other 
cities,  who  were  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  the 
privileges  offered  by  the  use  of  these  certificates;  and  in 
one  or  two  instances  committees  were  sent  to  New  York  to 
ascertain  the  process  of  computation  in  use,  the  simplicity 
of  which,  when  explained,  not  only  astonished  them,  but 
confirmed  them  in  the  opinion  of  the  usefulness  of  an  in- 
stitution capable  of  adjusting  with  so  much  ease  calcula- 
tions which,  at  first  sight,  appeared  so  difficult.  The 
largest  amount  of  Clearing-House  certificates  in  use  in  the 
city  of  New  York  at  any  one  time  was  s:'.<;7uui>,000. 

The  Clearing-House  is  located  at  No.  48  Wall  street. 
The  clearing-room  is  provided  with  a  continuous  line  of 
desks,  sixty  in  number,  in  the  form  of  an  oval,  one  for 
each  bank,  each  desk  bearing  the  name  and  number  of  the 
bank  by  whieh  it  is  occupied;  the  banks  being  numbered 
according  to -the  date  of  their  organization,  the  oldest  (the 
Bank  of  New  York)  being  No.  1,  etc.  etc.  Each  bank  is 
represented  every  morning  by  two  clerks — one  a  messen- 
ger, who  brings  with  him  the  checks,  drafts,  etc.  that  his 
bank  has  received  the  day  previous  upon  the  other  banks, 
which  are  called  the  "  exchanges,"  and  are  assorted  for 
each  bank  and  placed  in  envelopes.  On  the  outside  of 
each  envelope  is  a  slip  on  which  is  listed  the  amounts  of 
the  various  items  which  it  contains.  These  envelopes  are 
arranged  in  the  same  order  as  the  desks  for  the  several 
banks.  The  messengers,  sixty  in  number,  take  their 
places  in  a  line  outside  of  the  line  of  desks,  each  opposite 
the  desk  assigned  to  his  bank,  while  on  the  other  or  in- 
side of  the  desk  is  a  clerk  with  a  sheet  containing  the 
names  of  all  the  banks  arranged  in  the  same  order,  with 
the  aggregate  amounts  his  messenger  has  against  each 
bank. 

The  hour  for  making  the  exchanges  or  general  delivery 
is  10  o'clock  A.  M.  Just  previous  to  that  time  the  manager 
takes  his  position  at  an  elevated  desk  and  calls  the  house 
to  order.  At  a  signal  from  a  bell  struck  precisely  at  ten 
o'clock,  each  messenger  moves  forward  to  the  desk  next  his 
own,  and  delivers  the  envelopes  containing  the  checks,  etc. 
for  the  bank  represented  by  that  desk  to  the  clerk  on  the 
inside,  together  with  a  printed  list  of  the  banks  in  the 
same  order,  with  the  amount  opposite  each  bank.  The 
clerk  receiving  it  signs  and  returns  it  to  the  messenger, 
who  immediately  passes  to  the  next  desk,  delivering  the 
exchange  for  the  bank  represented  by  that  desk,  and  so  on 
until  he  has  made  the  circuit  of  the  room  and  readied  his 
own  desk,  the  shirting-point,  having  delivered  to  each 
bank  the  exchanges  he  had  for  it,  and  consequently  deliv- 
ering his  entire  exchanges  for  all  the  banks.  Every  other 
messenger  does  the  like,  the  whole  moving  on  at  the  same 
time.  In  other  words,  each  messenger  has  visited  every 
bank  and  delivered  to  each,  everything  his  bank  has  re- 
ceived the  day  previous  from  it,  taking  a  receipt  for  the 
same,  consequently  the  entire  exchanges  are  delivered; 


while  each  clerk  upon  the  inside  has  of  course  received 
from  every  other  bank  the  amounts  each  had  against  his 
bank.  This  operation  occupies  exactly  ten  minutes,  and 
accomplishes  what  could  not  otherwise  be  done  in  less  than 
|  six  or  eight  hours. 

Besides  the  saving  of  time  gained  by  this  method,  each 
hunk  is  enabled  to  know  the  exact  balance  for  or  against  it 
'  at  once, as  the  clerks,  after  receiving  the  envelopes  contain- 
ing the  checks,  etc.,  immediately  enter  from  the  slips,  upon 
tln.-ir  own  sheets,  the  aggregate  amount  from  each  bank; 
i  the  difference  between  the  total  amount  they  have  received 
and  the  total  amount  brought  by  them  being  the  balance 
|  either  due  to  or  from  the  Clearing-House  to  each  bank. 

The  messengers  then  receive  from  their  several  clerks  the 
various  envelopes  containing  the  exchanges,  and  return  to 
their  banks,  reporting  their  condition,  debtor  or  creditor  as 
the  case  may  be.  Tho  clerks  then  report  to  the  assistant 
manager  the  amount  they  have  received,  they  having  re- 
ported the  amount  each  brought  upon  first  entering  the 
room.  These  amounts  arc  entered  in  separate  columns  on 
what  is  termed  a  "proof  sheet,"  and  if  no  errors  have  been 
•  made  the  manager,  finding  that  both  columns  agree,  an- 
nounces that  the  "proof  is  made,"  and  the  clerks  return  to 
their  respective  banks.  If,  however,  any  error  has  been 
made  by  any  of  the  sixty  clerks,  it  is  indicated  on  the  proof 
sheet,  and  the  clerks  itre  (lien  required  to  revise  and  examine 
their  work;  and  not  until  every  error  has  been  discovered 
and  corrected  are  the  clerks  allowed  to  leave. 

The  clerks  are  allowed  thirty-five  minutes  after  the  de- 
livery of  the  exchanges  to  enter,  report,  and  prove  their 
work.  If  any  errors  are  discovered  after  that  time,  lines 
are  imposed  for  each  error,  which  arc  collected  monthly  by 
drafts  on  the  banks  fined. 

Various  and  ingenious  methods  are  resorted  to  for  dis- 
covering errors,  and  the  manager,  from  long  experience, 
generally  is  enabled  to  anticipate  the  nature  of  the  error, 
whether  in  entry,  footing,  or  transposition,  and  thereby 
facilitate  its  discovery  by  applying  at  once  the  best  method 
of  examination.  When  it  is  remembered  that  there  are 
sixty  sheets,  each  containing  120  entries,  in  all  7200  entries, 
the  difficulty  in  discovering  where  the  error  is  in  the  short- 
est possible  time  is  apparent. 

The  entire  business  of  the  morning  is  usually  accom- 
plished in  one  hour.  The  debit  banks  are  required  to  pay 
to  the  manager  in  legal-tender  notes  or  coin,  previous  to 
half-past  one  o'clock  the  same  day,  and  the  credit  banks 
receive  immediately  after  that  hour,  the  amounts  due  by  or 
to  them  respectively,  thus  by  one  process  settling  exactly 
the  entire  transactions  of  all  the  banks  of  the  day  previous. 

A  record  is  kept  of  the  daily  transactions  of  each  bank, 
and  a  statement  of  the  loans,  specie,  legal  tenders,  deposits, 
and  circulation  made  weekly  to  the  manager  of  the  Clear- 
ing-House, so  that  the  movement  of  each  hank  can  be  de- 
termined and  its  condition  pretty  accurately  estimated. 

WILLIAM  A.  CAMP,  Manager  of  N.  Y.  Clearing-House. 

Clear'ing-nut,  the  seed  of  fftrychnoa  putatorum.  "a 
small  tree  of  the  same  genus  with  that  producing  the  nux- 
voniira,  abundant  in  India,  and  much  used  for  cleaving 
water.  These  seeds  being  rubbed  on  the  inside  of  a  u  .-- 
eel,  any  muddy  water  put  into  it  very  quickly  becomes 
clear,  all  impurities  settling  to  the  bottom.  The  tree  has 
ovate,  pointed  leaves,  and  a  shining,  black,  edible,  pulpy 
fruit,  with  one  seed.  The  wood  is  very  hard. 

Clear  Lake,  in  Lake  co..  Cal.,  is  112  miles  N.  of  San 
Fram-isco,  and  is  nearly  24  miles  long.  The  width  varies 
from  2  to  6  miles.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  picturesque  re- 
gion, which  is  frequented  by  tourists  and  hunters.  Deer, 
bears,  panthers,  and  foxes  abound  here.  Fish  of  various 
kinds  are  found  in  this  lake. 

Clear  Lake,  a  township  of  Mississippi  co.,  Ark.  Pop, 
126. 

Clear  Lake,  a  township  of  Pulaski  co.,  Ark.    Pop.  378. 

Clear  Lake,  a  township  of  Sangamon  co.,  111.  Pop. 
16C6. 

Clear  Lake,  a  township  of  Stcuben  co.,  Ind.  Pop. 
455. 

Clear  Lake,  a  post-village  of  Cerro  Gordo  co.,  la.,  on 
the  E.  shore  of  Clear  Lake  and  on  a  branch  of  the  Milwau- 
kie  and  St.  Paul  K.  K.,  10  miles  W.  of  Mason.  It  is  a 
summer  resort,  and  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  The  lake 
is  about  6  miles  long,  and  has  two  steamboats.  Pop.  775. 
ED.  CLEAR  LAKE  "  OBSERVER." 

Clear  Lake,  a  township  of  Cerro  Gordo  co.,  la.  Pop. 
175. 

Clear  Lake,  a  township  of  Hamilton  co.,  la.  Pop. 
131. 

Clear  Lake,  a  pOTt-township  and  village  of  Shcrburne 
co.,  Minn.,  on  a  branch  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  R.  11., 
60  miles  N.  W.  of  St.  Paul.  Pop.  l;;7. 


rl.K\K    I.AKK     (I. KMF.NT. 


Clear  Lake,  township  of  Sihloy  co.,  Minn.     I'.  15(1. 
Clear  Spring,  Ip.  of  Lagrange  co.,  InJ.     Pop.  IL'IM. 
Clear  Spring,  post-lp.  of  Washington  co.,  .M.I.   l>.  27(53. 
Clcar'story,  or  Clerestory,  in  churches,  tin'  uppcr- 

mo-t    arcade,  with    side    open  i  li'_r-.   !  ntei  |"  >-'•  I    between    the 

roof  of  the  centre  aisle  and  t  be  roof  of  ti  .    The 

ia'era!  arcades  constitute-  the  triforiutn,  or  blindstory. 
Clear  Water,  post  tp.  of  Wright  co.,  .Minn.    ]>.  552. 

CleavclfllKl  I  PAIIKI  K),  I.I..K,  an  American  mineral- 
ogist find  cbemi  t,  born  in  Knnlcy.  Ma-s..  Jan.  I...  17.-I). 
In  Isiljhcwas  chosen  professor  in  Piovvdoin  ( 'oil. ire,  and 
in  all  tin1  lil'l y -I bree  year.-;  .1  bi-  connection  with  the  in- 
stitution misse.l  nn  his  own  account  only  three  recitations. 
His  admirable  work  on  "  .Mineralogy  and  GfeolOffT,"  which 
earned  Tor  him  the-  tide  of  "father  of  American  mineral- 
ogy," was  publ  ished  in  two  voluim  s  in  Is  It),  and  passed  to  .-i 
second  edition  in  1822.  D.  in  Brunswick,  Jlc.,  Oct.  15. 
1858. 

Cleavcland.    Pee  CLEVELAND. 

Cleav'ers,  or  Cli'vers  ( t!,ii;<na.  A/mrinr).  a  popular 
name  of  a  plant  of  the  order  Rubiacciv,  an  annual,  with 
whorls  of  eight  leaves,  stem  and  leaves  rough  with  bristles, 
the  fruit  hispid,  and  ready  to  adhere  to  one's  clothing;  a 
niinn  wec.l  iii  Ki>ro[ie,  miturali/.ed  in  the  U.  S. 

Cle'burnf,  a  county  of  Alabama,  bordering  on  Geor- 
gia. Area,  500  sq.  in.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Tullapoosa 
KiviT.  The  soil  is  (.'em-rally  fertile,  and  produces  corn, 
wool,  tobacco,  wheat,  and  cotton.  C.  Edwardsvillc.  P.  8017. 

Cleburnc,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Johnson  co.,  Tex. 
It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  686. 

Cleburnc  (PATRICK  R.),  a  general,  born  in  Ireland 
Mar.  I  7.  1s;:-:.  removed  to  Arkansas,  where  ho  was  a  law- 
yer before  the  civil  war.  He  commanded  a  division  of  the 
Confederate  army  at  the  l>a  tile  of  Stone  River,  which  ended 
Jan.  -,  1M'»:;,  and  ut  Chickamauga  in  September  of  that 
year.  Hi-  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Franklin,  Tenn.,Nov. 
30,  1804.  lie  was  a  daring  and  popular  officer. 

Clef  [a  word  originally  French,  from  the  Lat.  rfarit,  a 
"  key  "],  a  character  placed  on  the  musical  staff,  by  which 
the  names  of  the  notes  are  fixed.  There  are  three  clefs — 
viz.  the  G  or  irMr  elef  (on  the  second  line) ;  the  V  or  bati 
clef  (on  the  fourth  line) ;  and  the  C  clef,  which  is  placed  on 
the  fourth  line  for  tho  tenor,  and  on  the  third  line  for  the 
alto,  thus : 

TVfWe.        Bass.         Tenor.        AUo. 


The  C  clef  is  often  found  in  orchestral  music,  as  well  as  in 
vocal  I  also  in  treatises  on  musical  science,  where 

it  sometimes  a]i|iears  on  the  lowest  line.  But  on  whatever 
line  it  is  plaeed.  a  note  on  that  lino  becomes  middle  C — i.e. 
tho  C  midnay  between  the  F  of  the  bass  clef  and  tho  Q  of 
the  treble  elef.  eleven  degrees  above  gamut  Q,  and  tho 
other  notes,  above  and  below,  are  named  accordingly. 

The  G  and  F  clefs  are  now  in  most  general  n-e,  both  in 
vocal  and  instrumental  music.  And  though  a  tenor  part 
with  tho  G  clef  is  really  an  octave  out  of  place,  yet  this  is 
understood  by  the  singer,  who  naturally  gives  to  each  DOto 
its  true  pitch — viz.  an  octave  below. 

Clem'atis  [Or.  «A>»iaT«,  from  <A^a,  a  "shoot  of  the 
vine, "so  called  IVoni  it-  resemblance  to  a  vino],  a  genus  of 
herbs  ami  shrubs  of  the  order  Ranunculaccto,  having  four 
colored  sepals,  no  corolla,  and  for  fruit  numerous  one  seeded 
achi-nia  with  long,  persistent  feathery  styles.  These  render 
some  species  ornamental  in  fruit  as  well  as  in  blossom.  Tho 

white-Howered  s| lea,  sueh  as  Clematitjlammnla  of  Europe 

and  C.  IV/v/i'imiiio  of  the  I'.  S.,  havo  the  popular  name  of 
virgin's  bower.  The  very  large-flowered  blue-  and  purple 
species,  recently  introduced  into  common  culth  ation.  are 
varieties  of  C.  Jloritln  and  C.  patent,  natives  of  .1 
There  arc  about  twenty  species  indigenous  to  tho  if.  S. 
The  herbage  abounds  in  the  acrid  and  vesicant  watcrv 
juice  which  is  common  in  tho  family,  and  has  been  used 
as  a  rubcfacient  in  rheumatism.  Sonic  species  of  the  1".  S., 
Biieh  as  ('.  riiiruit,  have  very  thick  and  leathery  sepals, 
whence  the  name  of  ••  leather-flower."  From  its  free  growth 
and  neat  foliage,  as  well  as  handsome  flowers,  cb-mat . 
favorite  for  arbors  or  for  covering  walls.  It  climbs  bv  its 
Iwf-italki. 

Clein'rns  (Hon.  JEREMIAH),  an  American  politician, 
born  at  if  unts\  i  !!>•.  \  la..  !>.•<-.  L'-\  I  s  I  f.  became  a  la  w  ver  in 
ISIll,  distinguished  himself  in  State-  politics  ,ind  in  the 
affairs  of  Texas  in  IM-.  lie  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Mexican  war.  and  was  rapidly  promoted  in  the  army, 
and  became  colonel  in  |S|s.  ||e  w«s  I".  S.  Senator  from 
Alabama  i '  1S4SI-5.'!).  lie  held  office  under  the  font', •.!. 
though  not  a  warm  friend  of  that  cause.  He  advocated 


tin-  re-election  of  Lincoln  in  1864.    Died  at  hii  native  town 

in    iMl.i.      Co!.    Clemens    was    un    eminent   lawyer   and   tllO 
author  of  several  works  of  fiction. 

Clemen*   >  .MI  i  i.  l.i-.,.,  ''known  as  MARK 

Tvv  \i\.  an    Ami'neaii    liuiu»n.r.  b.,rn  in    .Monroe   co.,    Me,., 

.11.  I1-:;,,,      li  ,  \  i,  j,;,,,,,    • 

in  1st''-',  an  1  sub-,  .[iieut  1  v  lollowcd  the  came  profession  at 

San     Fr.inci-ro    and    at     Ibilialo.   N.   V.       I, 
"The   .lumping    Fn.g"    ||M.7|.    "The    Innocents   Abroad" 
lij  It"  (1872),  etc. 

Clemens  Ilomanus.     Sec  CI.KJIKXT  I. 

Clein'cnt  ;  I. at.  'I'iin,  /'/,/,.,„„  I'/,,,,,:,,  or  C/rmrni  Alrz- 
-  of  Alexandria,  an  eminent  Father  of  the 
Christian  Church,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Athens,  and  originally  a  pagan.  He  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  at  Alexandria,  where  be  became  a  disciple 
of  Paniicnn-.  a  Christian  philosopher.  He  was  ordained 
a  presbyter,  and  in  202  A.  I).  retired  to  Palestine  to  escape 
persecution.  About  206  he  returned  to  Alexandria,  and 
was  a  teacher  of  catechumens.  He  succeeded  1'antienus  at 
the  death  of  the  latter,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  for 
wisdom  and  virtue.  Origen  wus  one  of  his  pupils.  Clem- 
ent was  more  addicted  to  speculative  philosophy  than  most 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Among  his  extant  works 
(written  in  Greek)  are  "  Pa?dagogus "  and  "Stromata" 
(Gr.  ZrpufiuTte;),  which  is  a  medley  of  religious  thoughts, 
anecdotes,  and  maxims  of  philosophy.  Died  about  220 
A.  D.  (See  KAYK,  "  Account  of  the  Writings,  etc.  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,"  1  s.'lj  ;  REINKENS,  "  De  Clemente 
Presbytero  Alexandrine,"  1851.) 

Clem'ent  I.  (or  Cle'mens  Uninn'ntis  i.  the  earliest 
of  tho  Apostolic  Fathers,  a  bishop,  accounted  by  Roman 
Catholic  writers  as  fourth  in  the  order  of  succession  at 
Rome.  Origen  I'.'.il)  identifies  him  with  the  Clement  of 
Phil.  iv.  3,  but  this  may  be  only  a  conjecture.  Jrenwus 
(202)  makes  him  the  third  after  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul, 
Linus  being  the  first  and  CletuB  (or  Anaclctus)  the  second. 
Fuscbius  says  he  died  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan,  "  having 
for  nine  years  superintended  the  preaching  of  the  Divine 
word."  Accordingly,  he  presided  over  the  Church  from  91 
or  92  to  100  or  101  A.  D.  His  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
written  about  96  or  97  A.  D,,  consists  of  fifty-nine  short 
chapters,  and  in  hulk  is  about  one-third  larger  than  Saint 
Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  It  used  to  be  read 
in  many  ancient  churches,  but  was  not  included  in  any  of 
the  ancient  lists  of  authoritative  books.  Other  writings 
ascribed  to  Clement  are,  not  his.  (See  CLEMENTINES.) — 
CLEMENT  II.,  a  native  of  Saxony,  was  elected  pope  in  1046. 
He  crowned  the  emperor  Henry  III., and  died  in  1047.  He 
was  the  first  of  the  six  German  popes. — CLF.MKNT  III.,  a 
native  of  Rome,  was  elected  pope  in  1187.  He  promoted 
the  third  crusade  against  the  Saracens.  Died  in  1191. 
There  was  also  an  anti-pope  of  this  title,  who  died  in  1100. 
— CLEMENT  IV.  (Gii  toii.yiKs)  was  born  in  France.  He 
succeeded  Pope  I'rban  IV.  in  1265,  and  dii.d  in  1268. — 
CLEMENT  V.,  POPE,  was  a  Frenchman  named  BEKTKAMI 
DE  GOT.  He  was  chosen  pope  in  1305,  as  successor  to 
Benedict  XI.  To  gratify  Philippe  le  Bel,  king  of  France, 
he  resided  tit  Avignon,  which  became  the  capital  of  the 
popcdom.  This  innovation  gave  much  offence,  and  caused 
a  long  schism  in  the  Church.  He  snpprc  s>e<l,  in  1311,  the 
order  of  Templars.  He  died  in  1314,  and  wns  succeeded 
by  John  XXI  I.— CLEMENT  VI.  (PiERRK  ROCKU),  born  at 
Limousin,  in  France,  succeeded  Benedict  XII.  as  pope  in 
I:.  11'.  IIo  reigned  at  Avignon,  the  sovereignty  of  which 
he  purchased  from  Joanna  of  Naples.  He  dieil  in  1352, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  VI. — CLEMENT  VII.  (RoB- 
KIIT  CIM  \T  oi  GI-NEVA).  ANTII-OPE,  was  bishop  of  Cambray 
when  in  1378  ho  was  elected  antipope  in  the  time  of  I  r- 
ban  VI.  With  him  began  the  jrreaf  Western  -ehiMii.  Died 
in  1394. — Ci.KvrcNT  VII.  (GirLio  DE'  MEDICI),  a  cousin  of 
I. eo  N.  I  Adrian  VI.  as  pope  in  Nov.,  1523.  Ho 

joined   Francis  I.  of  France  and  the  Venetians  in  a  league 
-t  Charles  V.,  whose  army,  commanded  by  Constable 
Bourbon,  took  Rome  by  assault   iu  1327.     The  pope  then 
became  a  pi  \eral  mouths.    He  refused  to  grat- 

ify  Henry   VI 1 1.  of  Kngland  by  granting  him  a  divorce 
I.'  .1:1    Queen  C-liiarinc,  and   issued  a  famous  bull   against 
him  in  !.">"(.    He  died  in  tbe  same  year,  and  was  sucee 
by  Paul    I  I  I.  --Cr.rMi:\r    \  III.    llri'nl.mi   AI.DUKKANDIXI), 
POPB,  a  native   of  I'ano.  in    !•  i.i-,  n  in  p'ace  of 

Innocent  IX.  in  I.V.'L'.     lie  annexed  the  duchy  of  Ferrara 
to  the  Pap-il   States,     lie  died  iu  1605,  and  was  succeeded 
by    Leo  XL— Ci  i:-.n -\T  VIII.  i  Ki.inio  MINO/I,  AXTIPOPE, 
fioti    at   I'.arcciomi.  and  was  iu   1IJI.  al'icr    the    death 
of   Hem-diet  XIII..  elected    pope    by  three   cardinals.      His 
atinn  ill  It-!!  ended  tbe   crenf    sohi<ui  oftlie  West. — 
CI.I:MI  \T  IX.  wai  b,,;-n  at   Pi-toja  in   If.llll,  and  was  ei 
pope   in   .lime.    1847,   a-    tin-   successor  ot   Alexander  VII. 
lie  died  in  Dec.,  1669,  and  was  succeeded  by  Clement  X.— 
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CLEMENT  X.  (EMILIO  ALTIF.KI)  was  a  native  of  Italy.  He 
was  nearly  eighty  years  old  when  he  became  pope  in  1670. 
He  died  in  1670,  and  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  XI. — 
CLEMENT  XI.  (GIOVANNI  FRANCESCO  ALBANI)  was  born  at 
Pesaro,  in  Italy,  in  Hit'.'.  lie  succeeded  Innocent  XII.  in 
1700.  In  1713  he  issued  the  famous  hull  I'ni'iinitw,  which 
condemned  101  propositions  of  Quesncl's  work  on  (Jracc 
and  Predestination.  This  bull  was  approved  by  the  Jesuits 
and  opposed  by  the  Jansenists.  Clement  aided  the  Pre- 
tender in  his  effort  to  seize  the  British  crown  in  1715.  Died 
in  1721.  Innocent  XIII.  was  his  successor.  (Sec  LAFITAT, 
"Vie  de  Clement  XL,"  1752.)— CLKMKNT  XII.  (LORENZO 
CORSINI)  was  born  at  Florence  in  1052.  He  became  pope 
in  1730,  as  the  successor  of  lionedict  XIII.  He  died  in 
1740,  and  was  succeeded  by  Benedict  XIV. — CLEMENT  XIII. 
(CARLO  REZZONICO)  was  born  in  Venice  in  Hi'J.'i,  and  suc- 
ceeded Benedict  XIV.  as  pope  in  1758.  He  offended  the 
French  and  Spanish  monarchs  by  impolitic  attempts  to 
assert  his  prerogative.  He  issued  a  bull  in  favor  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  had  been  expelled  in  1767  from  France  and 
Spain.  He  died  in  1709,  and  was  succeeded  by  Clement 
XIV. — CLEMENT  XIV.  (  GIOVANNI  VINCKXZO  ANTONIO  GAN- 
GANELLI),  an  eminent  and  learned  pope,  was  born  near 
Kimini  in  1705.  He  succeeded  Clement  XIII.  in  1769.  Ho 
took  measures  to  conciliate  several  Catholic  powers  which 
Clement  XIII.  had  offended.  He  was  more  liberal  than 
many  of  the  popes,  and  had  a  good  reputation  for  ability 
and  virtue.  Among  the  important  events  of  his  pontificate 
was  the  suppression  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  which  he 
formally  decreed  in  July,  1773.  He  founded  the  Clementine 
Museum  in  Rome.  Died  in  Sept.,  1774.  (See  CARACOIOLI, 
"Vie  de  Clement  XIV.,"  1775;  THEINER,  "  Geschichte  des 
Pontificals  Clements  XIV.,"  3  vols.,  1853.) 

Clemen'ti  (Muzio),  an  excellent  Italian  pianist  and 
composer,  born  at  Rome  in  1752.  He  was  patronized  by 
Mr.  Beekford,  who  took  him  to  England  about  1765.  At 
the  ago  of  eighteen  he  composed  his  "  Opera  2,"  which  is 
regarded  as  the  basis  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  modern 
sonatas  for  the  piano  has  been  founded.  He  composed 
numerous  sonatas,  and  wrote  "Gradus  ad  Parnassum." 
Died  Mar.  10,  1832. 

Clem'entines,  or  Psen'do  -  Clem'entines,  a 
name  given  to  two  writings,  the  "  Homilies  "  and  the  "  Re- 
cognitions," falsely  ascribed  to  Clement  of  Rome.  They 
originated  in  Rome  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 
They  were  edited  by  Schwegler  (1847)  and  others. 

The  name  Clementines  is  also  applied  to  that  part  of  the 
canon  law  which  was  collected  and  published  by  Pope  Clem- 
ent V.  (1305-14). 

Clem'monsville,  a  township  of  Davidson  co.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  978. 

Clenden'nin,  a  township  of  Mason  co.,  West  Va.  Pop. 
1657. 

Cleobu'lus  [Gr.  K\i6pov\m],  one  of  the  Seven  Wise 
Men  of  Greece,  was  king  of  Lindus,  in  Rhodes,  in  the 
sixth  century  B.  C.  His  favorite  maxim  was  "A/no-roy  fte'i-pop, 
which  inculcates  the  advantages  of  moderation. 

Cleom'brotns  [Gr.  KA«<in/3poTos],  a  Spartan  general, 
was  a  brother  of  Leonidas,  who  fell  at  Thermopylae.  He 
commanded  the  army  in  4SO  B.  C.,  after  the  death  of  Le- 
onidas. He  was  the  father  of  Puusanias,  who  defeated  the 
Persians  at  Plat&ea. 

Cleombrotus  I.,  king  of  Sparta,  a  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  began  to  reign  in  380  B.  C.  Ho  commanded 
the  Spartans  at  Leuctra,  where  he  was  defeated  by  Epami- 
nondas  and  killed  in  371  B.  C.  He  left  two  sons,  Agesip- 
olis  II.  and  Clcomenes  II. 

Cleome'des  [Gr.  KAton^t],  an  ancient  Greek' astron- 
omer whose  native  place  and  period  are  unknown.  Ho 
wrote  a  remarkable  treatise  on  astronomy  entitled  '*  The 
Circular  Theory  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,"  which  is  extant 
and  has  been  printed.  This  contains  several  scientific 
truths,  as  the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth  and  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  moon  about  the  earth.  The  refraction  of  light 
was  noticed  by  him. 

Cleom'enes,  an  Athenian  sculptor  of  whom  little  is 
known.  Ho  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  the  author  of  a  group 
of  Muses  possessed  by  Pollio  in  Romv.  His  name  also  ap- 
pears on  the  famous  statue  of  Venus  de'  Medici. 

Cleomencs,  or  Kleomenes  [Gr.  KAeo/ie'nj?],  I., 
king  of  Sparta,  succeeded  his  father,  Anaxandridcs,  about 
518  B.  C.  He  liberated  Athens  from  the  domination  of 
the  Pisistratidoo  in  510,  but  he  afterwards  attempted  to 
restore  Hippia*.  Ho  procured  the  dethronement  of  Be- 
maratus,  who  had  reigned  jointly  with  himself.  He  died  in 
489  B.  C.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  half-brother,  the 
heroic  Leonidas. 

Cleomcnes  III.,  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  Agidaj  line, 
was  a  son  of  Lconidas  II.  He  began  to  reign  in  230  B.  C., 


and  resolved  to  restore  the  ancient  Spartan  virtue  and  dis- 
cipline. He  declared  war  against  the  Acha?an  League,  and 
defeated  Aratus  at  Megalopolis  in  220  B.  C.  He  put  to 
death  all  the  ephori  except  Agesilaus  (who  escaped),  made 
a  new  division  of  hind,  and  restored  the  old  social  system. 
Antigonus,  king  of  Maccdon,  who  was  an  ally  of  the  Aclm1- 
ans,  defeated  Cleomencs  at  Scllasia  in  222  B.  C.  Cleomenes 
fled  to  Egypt,  and  killed  himself  in  220  B.  C.  (See  PLU- 
TARCH, "  Cleomenes  "  and  "  Aratus.") 

Cle'on,  or  K  Icon  [(Jr.  KAeur],  an  Athenian  demagogue 
distinguished  for  his  insolence  and  venality,  was  a  tanner 
in  his  youth.  lie  is  first  mentioned  in  history  about  428 
B.  C.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  democracy  or  lower  classes. 
In  425  B.  C.,  Cleon  and  Demosthenes  conducted  a  success- 
ful expedition  against  Sphacteria.  He  was  elated  with  this 
victory,  which  increased  his  credit  so  much  that  he  obtained 
the  command  of  an  army  which  was  sent  against  the  Spar- 
tan general  Brasidas  in  422  B.  C.  Clcon  and  Brasidas  were 
both  killed  in  the  battle  of  Amphipolis,  where  the  Athenians 
were  defeated. 

Cle'on,  a  township  of  Manistee  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  85. 

Cleo'na,  a  township  of  Scott  co.,  la.     Pop.  847. 

Cleopa'tra  [Gr.  KAeoirarpa],  a  daughter  of  Philip  of 
Maeodon,  was  a  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great.  She  was 
married  in  336  B.  C.  to  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  who 
was  her  mother's  brother.  After  the  death  of  her  brother 
she  was  assassinated  by  the  order  of  Antigonus. 

Cleopatra  [Gr.  KAeon-arpa],  a  celebrated  and  fascinat- 
ing queen  of  Egypt,  born  in  69  B.  C.,  was  a  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  Auletes.  She  was  distinguished  for  her  personal 
charms,  was  richly  endowed  with  mental  gifts,  and  was 
mistress  of  the  Greek  and  other  languages.  Her  father, 
dying  in  the  year  51,  left  the  throne  to  her  in  partnership 
with  her  brother  Ptolemy.  The  latter  deprived  her  of 
royal  power,  but  Julius  Csesar  interposed  in  48  B.  C.,  and 
restored  her  to  the  throne  after  her  brother  Ptolemy 
had  been  killed  in  battle.  She  captivated  the  affection  of 
Csesar,  and  accompanied  him  to  Rome  in  the  year  46. 
After  he  had  been  killed  in  44  B.  C.,  she  returned  to  Egypt. 
Soon  after  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42  B.  C.)  she  was  sum- 
moned by  Antony  to  appear  before  him  in  Cilicia.  He  was 
fascinated  by  her  charms,  and  became  so  infatuated  that 
he  neglected  his  interests  and  public  affairs,  and  spent 
much  time  with  her  in  Alexandria.  Her  fleet  fought  against 
Augustus  at  the  naval  battle  of  Actium,  at  which  she  was 
present,  31  B.  C.  She  was  the  first  to  order  a  retreat  on 
this  occasion,  and  was  eventually  taken  prisoner  by  Au- 
gustus, who  intended  to  exhibit  her  in  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession in  Rome.  To  frustrate  this  design,  she  killed  her- 
self by  the  poison  of  an  asp  in  30  B.  C. 

Clep'sydra,  or  Clepsy'dra  [Gr.  KAeirru,  to  "steal," 
and  i'6iop,  *'  water,"  because  the  water  seems  to  steal  away 
imperceptibly],  an  instrument  for  measuring  time  by  the 
gradual  flow  of  water  through  a  small  orifice.  Two  kinds 
have  been  used — one  wherein  the  fluid  is  allowed  to  esc:ipe 
through  the  orifice;  the  other,  in  which  uniformity  of  flow 
is  secured  by  maintaining  the  fluid  at  a  constant  level. 
The  clepsydra  is  supposed  to  have  been  used  among  the 
Chaldocans.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  employed  it  exten- 
sively. In  modern  times  the  invention  of  pendulum  clocks 
has  superseded  it,  though  it  is  still  used  in  China.  It  an- 
ciently had  in  some  instances  a  musical  attachment  by 
which  attention  was  called  to  the  hour,  as  by  the  stroke  of 
a  bell  in  our  clocks. 

Clerc  (LArnr.xr),  a  celebrated  deaf-mute,  born  at  La 
Balme,  near  Lyons,  France,  Dec.  26,  17S5.  When  one 
year  of  age  he  lost  his  hearing  in  consequence  of  a  severe 
burn.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  abb6 
Sicard  at  Paris,  and  in  1805  was  a  teacher  of  deaf-mutes 
under  that  eminent  instructor.  Ho  came  to  the  U.  S.  in 
1S16  with  Gallaudet,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Hartford  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  was 
opened  in  1817.  He  was  a  laborious  and  successful  teacher 
of  deaf-mutes.  Died  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  July  18,  1869. 

Clcr'gy  [from  the  Gr.  KAJjpos,  originally  meaning  an 
"inheritance;"  Lat.  rlci-itx],  a  collective  term  applied  to 
the  ministers  of  the  Christian  religion  in  contradistinction 
to  the  laity.  This  use  of  the  term  is  ancient,  and  gradually 
became  prevalent  as  the  ministers  of  religion  more  and 
more  exclusively  were  regarded  as  (iod's  "  heritage."  In 
the  Church  of  Rome  the  distinction  between  the  clergy 
and  the  laity  became  more  marked  through  the  multiplica- 
tion of  titles  among  the  priesthood,  the  ascription  to  them 
of  peculiar  privileges,  their  assumption  of  peculiar  offi- 
cial insignia,  and  the  doctrine  of  celibacy.  In  harmony 
with  this  distinction  is  that  of  an  indelible  character  de- 
rived from  ordination, so  that  a  renunciation  of  the  clerical 
office  is  either  viewed  as  an  impossibility  or  apostasy.  In 
the  Protestant  churches  the  distinction  between  clergy  and 
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laity  is  less  wide.     Among  the  right*  asserted  by  tho  clergy 

in  tin-  Miilillc  Ages,  and  vvhieh  caused  mii'-h  di-pur 
exemption    from    lay  jurisdiel  ion,  even    in   cases  of  felony. 
The   clergy  were   diimngatfbod    into   tin-   lt>:/li>'i-  '•'•'•.'/.'/  and 
the  linn  r  rl'l-'l'/,   the  latter  including  janitors,   arolvto..   e\ 
Orc'lSts.   ele.        The    Irnn     sv(i(/o;-  ,•!,,,/,/    I-    ihe   I  le-  ignat !'  J II   of 

priests  of  the  Church  of  Koine  who  are  not  of  iiny  relig- 
ious, order,  but  ha\e  tin-  care  of  parishes.  Monks  who  are 
in  holy  orders  :ir.-  designated  regular  clergy,  because  they 
obey  11  monastic  rule  i.v 711/0). 

Clcr'gy man,  a n  ordained  minister,  authorized  to preach 

and  lo  administer  the  ordinances  ; riling  to  the  rules  of 

Mime  denomination  ,,|  Christians;  in  England  the  term  is 
popularly  ro.-trictcd  to  miiiislers  of  the  Ksta.lili.thej  Chureh. 
Iff*} 

Clerk  [I, at.  .•/,,•,•,.«,.•  Fr.  ./.,,].  Thin  word  formerly 
signiliod  a  clergyman,  an  educated  man.  a  ,-chohir.  In 
modern  usage  it  is  applied  to  a  scribe,  secretary,  writer,  or 
accountant :  a  person  who  is  employed  iu  writing  in  a 
public  office,  bank,  or  counting  house. 

Clerk  i.Ion\  i.  a  Scottish  naval  tactician,  born  at  Kldin 
about  1 730.  He  is  said  to  lie  the  inventor  of  the  mameuvre, 
in  naval  tactics  called  ••  breaking  the  line."  This  plan  win 
first  tried  by  Lord  Rodney  in  April,  I7S2,  when  he  pained 
a  victory  over  the  French  admiral  de  Grasse.  Clerk  pnb- 
lished  iii  1782  nn  "Essay  ou  Naval  Tactics."  Died  May 
10,  IS  11'. 

Clerk  to  the  Signet.     See  WRITER  TO  TUB  SKSXET. 

Clermont,  a  city  of  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  1'uy  de  Itome,  is  finely  situated  on  an  eminence  208 
miles  S.  by  1').  from  Paris,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
railway.  It  is  near  a  range  of  extinct  volcanoes,  and  is 
surrounded  by  remarkable  scenery.  It  has  some  manu- 
factures, and  a  considerable  trade  with  Paris  in  the  pro  I 
nets  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  has  a  Gothic  cathe- 
dral of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  college,  a  public  library 
of  Kitlil  volumes,  a  theatre,  a  normal  school,  and  a  botanic 
garden.  Clermont  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Arvcrni,  which  was  originally  called  AV.>io*i<«.  and 
afterwards  Attyuttontmtttlt^  It  became  a  bishop's  see 
about  250  A.  1).  The  great  council  in  which  the  Crusades 
originated  was  held  here  by  Pope  Urban  II.  in  H"i.. 
Clermont  was  the  capital  of  Auvergno  for  several  centuries. 
1'op.  :'.7,690. 

Clermont,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Oise,  on 
the  Railway  du  Nord,  about  Oil  miles  \.  of  Paris.  It  has 
a  college  and  a  public  library.  Pop.  5743. 

Cler'mont,  a  county  in  the  S.  W.of  Ohio.     Area,  462 

square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  \V.  by  the  Ohio 
Kiver  and  on  tho  W.  by  the  Little  Miami.  The  surface  is 
partly  hilly;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Grain,  wool,  tobacco,  and 
dairy  products  arc  extensively  raised.  The  manufacturing 
intends  are  \  a  i  ions  and  quite  e \tensi  v  e.  including  lumber, 
furniture,  cooperage,  saddlery,  Hour,  clothing,  carriages,  etc. 
Ulue  limestone  abounds  hero.  Capital,  Batavia.  P.  34,268. 

Clermont,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Fayctto  CO., 
la.  Tho  village  is  on  Turkey  River,  100  miles  N.  of  Iowa 

City.     It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  1263. 

Clermont,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Columbia 
co..  \.  V.,  „„  the  Hudson  River  U.K. ,12  miles  S.S.W.of 
Hudson.  Pop.  1  ni'l. 

Clermont-I'IIeranlt,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  llurault.  25  miles  W.  of  Monlpcllicr.  It  has  a  com- 
munal college  and  an  old  ruined  castle;  also  manufactures 

(if    woollen  cloth.       Pop.  lill.'ill. 

Cle'thrn  [Or.  «*«»(>«.  an  "alder"],  a  genus  of  trees  and 

shrubs  of  the  order  Kricaccie.  The  f'/rtlirn  ii/nii'-i/iti  occurs 
from  .Maine  to  Floriiln.  and  westward.  Its  'racemes  of 
fragrant  white  flowers  are  mentioned  in  one  of  Whittier's 
poems.  The  I'l,  tin-it  ,i,  a  small  tree  of  Virginia 

and  North  Carolina. 

Cleveland,  a  wild  mountainous  district,  with  some 
picture?i|U.'  and  fertile  valleys,  forming  the  }•',.  part  of  the 
North  Hiding  of  Yorkshire.  England.  It  includes  Ois- 
borongh.  81  ike*l*T,  and  the  Moors.  It  is  ::.!  miles  long 
from  E.  to  YV.  and  \~>  miles  wide  from  X.  to  S.  It  gives 
the  title  of  duk.'  lo  the  Vane  family. 

Cleveland*  a  county  of  North  Carolina,  bordering  on 
South  Carolina.  \rea,  .'I'll  s,(uarc  miles.  It  is  drained  liv 
the  First  llneid  Kiver.  The  surface  is  hillv  :  the  soil  pro- 
ductive. Grain  and  wool  arc  the  chief  products.  Alum 
and  copperas  are  produced.  [I  \-:  intersected  bv  the  Wil- 
mington Charlotte  and  Rutherford  R.  R.  Capital,  Shelby 
Pop.  ll',li%. 

Cleveland,  a  pout-village,  capital  of  White  co.,  Qa., 

about  s;,  miles  N.  N.  K.  of  Atlanta.      Pop.  140. 

Cleveland,  a  township  of  Elkhart  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  549. 


Cleveland,  a  township  of  Whitley  co.,  Ind.  Pop.  2041. 

Cleveland,  a  post-township  of  Le  Suour  co.,  Minu. 
Pop.  1002. 

Cleveland,  an  incorporated  post  \  illage  of  O.swego  co.( 
N.  V.,  on  the  N.  shore  of  (Ineida  Lake,  and  on  the  New 
York  and  Oswcgo  Midland  K.  II.,  II  miles  S.  K.  of  I  l-nego, 
h:i-  L"  glass-factories.  I  large  tannery.  :i  saw  mills.  I  grist- 
mill, 2  boatyards,  and  1'  printing  offices.  Top.  895, 

C'llAlil.KS   R.    Kl.Vli,    I'l  11.   •'  L.\KK   SlIiK   1'IIEM." 

Cleveland,  the  second  city  of  Ohio  in  extent  and 
population,  is  situated  upon  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Eric,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  River,  in  hit.  41°  30'  6"  N., 
and  Ion.  81°  42'  6"  U '..  and  constitutes  the  teat  of  gov- 
ernment for  Cuyahoga  co.  Its  railroad  distance  from  Co- 
lumbus, the  capital  of  the  Slate,  is  138  miles.  Its  area 
exceeds  25  square  mile-,  more  than  16,000  aercs  of  terri- 
tory being  included  within  its  limits.  It  was  founded  in 
1 7'."'i.  a  -nrv  ey  l.eiug  completed  in  October  of  that  year  by 
Gen.  Moses  Cleaveluud,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Land  Company,  in  whose  honor  the  city  was  named.  No 
permanent  settlement  was  accomplished  earlier  than  1800, 
although  several  attempts  were  made  to  establish  a  colony 
upon  what  was  at  that  time  considered  the  site  of  a  future 
city.  Dec.  23,  1814,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature 
incorporating  the  village  of  Cleveland,  the  limited  govern- 
ment being  vested  in  a  president,  recorder,  and  three  trus- 
tees. In  1836  a  city  charter  was  obtained  and  tho  first 
mayor  elected.  In  1855  a  union  was  effected  with  Ohio 
City,  which  had  sustained  a  separate  existence  upon  the  \V. 
side  of  Cuyahoga  River,  at  the  expense  of  many  jealousies 
and  disputes,  requiring  the  intervention  of  the  courts. 

The  history  of  Cleveland  for  each  decade  exhibits  a  re- 
markable increase  in  population,  as  well  as  in  material 
wealth  and  prosperity.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in 
1810  was  57;  in  ISL'ii,  :',M  ;  in  1830, 1000:  in  1840,  6071  ;  in 
1850,  17,034;  in  1800,  43,417  ;  in  1870,93,018;  and  with  the 
acquisition  of  the  populous  territories  of  what  were  former- 
ly known  as  E:i-t  Cle\elaud  and  Newburg,  and  the  rapid 
increase  since  the  last  U.  S.  census,  its  population  at  the 
present  time  may  bo  safely  estimated  at  150,000.  With 
railroads  converging  from  all  directions  except  the  north; 
with  tho  chain  of  great  lakes  opening  communication  with 
the  rich  iron  and  copper  mines  of  Luke  Superior,  and  af- 
fording cheap  transportation  for  merchandise  and  products 
of  all  descriptions;  with  tho  Ohio  Canal  traversing  the 

interior  of  tho  State nnceting  Lake  Erie  with  the  Ohio 

River  at  Portsmouth,  opening  a  passage  to  all  the  principal 
markets  of  the  South,  and,  with  its  tributary,  the  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  Canal,  penetrating  the  extensive  coal-fields 
of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania, — tho  commercial  facilities  of 
Cleveland  are  second  to  no  city  in  the  West.  Its  harbor  is 
considered  the  most  commodious  and  safe  of  any  upon  Lake 
Erie.  It  consists  of  two  piers,  each  extending  from  the 
mouth  of  Cuyahoga  River  1200  feet  into  the  lake,  between 
which  is  a  channel  200  feet  wide,  and  of  sufficient  depth 
for  the  safe  entry  of  the  large 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  of  all  kinds  owned 
in  Cleveland  and  enrolled  during  the  year  1S73  was — pro- 
pellers 28,  tonnage  83,223;  steamers  2,  tonnage  259; 
tugs  26,  tonnage  'J62 ;  barques  3,  tonnage  1269;  steam- 
barges  2,  tonnage  144;  schooners  66,  tonnage  25,282; 
scows  23,  tonnage  2302;  barges  1,  tonnage  86;  yachts  1, 
tonnage  6 ;  eanal-boats  50.  Plans  are  prepared  and  sur- 
veys have  been  made  with  tho  view  of  constructing  a  har- 
bor of  refuge  at  this  point  for  the  protection  of  shipping 
upon  the  S.  shore  of  the  lake,  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
work  being  $2,000,000.  The  most  vital  elements  in  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  Cleveland  arc  to  be  found  in  her 
manufactories.  Tho  number  of  distinct  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments is  325,  the  amount  of  capital  invested  being 
about  $20,000,000.  Of  this  number,  si'  urc  largely  engaged 
in  tho  manufacture  of  iron,  with  $5,000,000  invested  as 
capital  and  9000  men  engaged  as  laborers;  the  gross 
amount  of  wages  paid  in  IS73  being  $7,475,650;  the 
amount  of  iron  produced  in  the  same  year  by  12  of  (he 
principal  establishments  being  238,500  tons.  During  the 
year  IS72  the  petroleum  refining  interests  wei 
dated.  The  present  number  of  refineries  is  il.  wiih  an  ag- 
gregate capital  of  S2.600.000.  During  the  year  1>7.'!  more 
than  2,000,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  were'  con-nined.  pro- 
ducing 1,500.000  barrels  of  refined  valued  at  ¥12.0110,000, 
and  giving  employment  to  2000  men.  In  the  same  year 
50,000  sewing-machine-  were  manufactured  by  one  firm. 

'flic  a^-essed  valuation  of  the  eity.  .Ian.  I.  IV7:'.  was 
$65,000,000.  The  total  l.ondcd  and  'floating  debt  at  the 
commencement  of  1S73  was  $;'..'_'II'.I.IHMI.  the  property  owned 
by  the  c.ity  1  icing  \  allied  :tt  .^o.nlj.  1 1  ul.  7. 'i,  including  a  sink- 
ing fund  of  ?l  ..'i.M.HMi.  1 1 .  The  dM  >  the  city 
government  during  1872  were  $853,942.13.  It  has  six 
national  banks. 
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The  house  of  correction  and  workhouse  was  first  occu- 
pied in  Mar.,  1871,  being  built  at  a  cost  of  $171,000.  Its 
inmates  are  furnished  by  the  police  court,  court  of  common 
pleas,  and  probate  court.  The  total  number  of  prisoners 
received  from  its  opening  to  Sept.  10,  1871!,  was  2472,  the 
average  number  in  confinement  being  260.  The  other 
prisons  of  the  city  are  the  central  police  station,  five  pre- 
cinct stations,  and  the  county  jail. 

The  Cleveland  Medical  College  was  established  in  1843. 
Its  faculty  is  composed  of  15  professors;  its  alumni  num- 
ber 1211;  average  attendance  of  students  is  125;  cost  <>f 
tuition,  $40;  graduation,  #30;  its  library  contains  2000 
volumes,  and  its  museum  several  hundred  anatomical  and 
pathological  preparations,  models,  and  drawings;  the 
Cleveland  Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat  Institute  is  conducted 
under  its  sanction.  The  Cleveland  Homoeopathic  College 
was  founded  in  1850.  Its  faculty  numbers  17  professors; 
its  alumni  arc  650;  average  attendance,  100;  cost  of  tui- 
tion, $75;  library,  1000  volumes;  its  museum  is  stored  with 
extensive  collections  pertaining  to  the  science.  The  med- 
ical department  of  the  University  of  Wooster  was  estab- 
lished in  Cleveland  in  1866.  Its  faculty  is  composed  of 
14  professors ;  the  average  number  of  students  in  attend- 
ance is  80;  alumni,  (>()0  ;  cost  of  tuition,  $65.  Its  library 
is  well  selected,  and  it  possesses  a  museum  of  great  value. 
The  Ohio  State  and  Union  Law  College  was  opened  in 
Cleveland  in  1858.  The  public  schools  of  the  city  are  32 
in  number,  organized  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  State  law.  The  number  of  teachers  is  234;  amount 
of  salaries  paid  annually,  $169,000;  number  of  pupils, 
10,300.  There  are  also  3  high  schools,  with  15  teachers 
and  454  scholars.  The  Catholic  parochial  schools  are  15 
in  number;  68  teachers,  6200  pupils;  convent,  10  teachers. 
Three  industrial  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
200  pupils,  are  supported  by  appropriations  from  the  city 
treasury  and  donations  from  citizens  for  the  benefit  of  des- 
titute children.  The  Cleveland  Public  Library  was  opened 
on  Fob.  18,  1869,  with  6300  volumes,  the  present  number 
being  17,000.  It  is  supported  by  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  a 
mill  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  city.  Its  income  is 
about  $6500 ;  increase,  nearly  $500  annually.  The  Cleve- 
land Library  Association,  chartered  in  1848,  and  subse- 
quently united  with  the  Mercantile  Library,  enjoys  an 
endowment  of  $23,000,  and  its  library  contains  10.500 
volumes.  The  Cleveland  Law  Library  was  established  in 
1870  by  a  joint-stock  company;  capital  stock,  $20,000, 
every  person  purchasing  two  shares  at  :<-•">  each  being  a 
member.  It  contains  2000  volumes,  with  an  annual  in- 
crease of  300.  It  is  supported  by  dues  from  members  and 
an  income  of  $500  per  year  derived  from  fines  assessed  by 
the  police  court  ou  State  cases.  In  addition  to  these  are 
the  libraries  of  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society, 
Kirtland  Society,  and  Bethel  Free  Reading-rooms.  There 
are  4  English  and  2  German  daily  papers,  1  Gcianan,  3 
English  tri-weeklies,  and  35  miscellaneous  weekly  and 
monthly  publications. 

The  churches  of  Cleveland  are  102  in  number:  Evangel- 
ical Protestant,  3 ;  Disciples,  2;  Hebrew,  2;  Christian,  2; 
Frce-Will  Baptist,  1 ;  Society  of  Friends,  1 ;  Spiritualists, 
1:  Swcdenborgian,  1;  Unitarian,  1;  United  Brethren,!; 
Universalist,  1;  Reformed,  5;  Methodist  Episcopal,  18; 
Protestant  Episcopal,  11;  Roman  Catholic,  15;  Presbyte- 
rian, 8  ;  Baptist,  8  ;  Congregational,  4 ;  Evangelical  Asso- 
ciation, 4:  United  Evangelical,  3;  Evangelical,  4 ;  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran,  2;  miscellaneous,  4. 

Charity  (St.  Vincent's)  Hospital  was  opened  in  the  year 
1866,  and  was  built  by  general  subscription  and  donations. 
It  has  capacity  for  200  patients,  the  average  number  being 
60  :  the  total  number  admitted  to  Sept.  1,  1873,  3500.  It 
is  supported  by  donations  and  the  revenue  derived  from 
paying  patients.  The  City  Infirmary  is  maintained  at  an 
annual  cost  of  about  $14,000.  The  total  number  of  in- 
mates received  during  the  nine  months  ending  Jan.  1, 1873, 
was  439;  maximum  weekly  number,  180;  minimum,  126; 
average,  150.  In  connection  with  the  infirmary  is  a  farm, 
the  total  products  of  which  in  1872  amounted  to  $11,900.82; 
an  out-door  relief  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
assistance  to  the  needy  outside  of  the  infirmary.  The  Cleve- 
land City  Hospital,  to  which  the  first  patient  was  admitted 
July  23,  1806,  has  no  endowment,  but  enjoys  an  annual 
income  of  $7000,  derived  from  the  rental  of  beds  to  rail- 
road companies  and  individuals,  and  donations  from  the 
charitable.  The  average  number  of  inmates  is  175,  and 
the  total  number  of  names  upon  the  register  Sept.  10,  1873, 
was  577.  The  Foundling  Hospital,  established  in  Jan., 
1873,  has  an  average  of  20  inmates.  It  has  no  endow- 
ment, and  is  supported  by  donations.  The  Lying-in  Hos- 
pital was  also  established  in  Jan.,  1873,  and  is  managed  in 
connection  with  Charity  Hospital.  The  average  number 
of  inmates  is  14,  ami  the  total  number  admitted  to  Sept. 
15,  1873,  was  24.  The  Homoeopathic  Hospital  was  founded 


in  1868  by  the  faculty  of  the  Cleveland  Homoeopathic  Col. 
lege ;  average  number  of  patients  is  20;  total  admitted. 
550.  The  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital  was  opened  in  1852  for 
the  benefit  of  sailors,  and  is  supported  by  appropriations 
from  Congress  and  a  tax  of  forty  cents  per  annum  on  all 
sailors  in  the  Cleveland  district.  It  has  a  capacity  for  50 
inmates,  the  average  number  being  20,  and  the  total  num- 
ber admitted  since  April  1,  1865,  2331. 

The  benevolent  institutions  arc  four  in  number.  The 
Home  for  the  Aged  Poor  was  founded  in  1870  by  the  "  Lit- 
tle Sisters  of  the  Poor."  It  has  no  endowment,  but  is  sup- 
ported by  donations  and  solicited  charity.  The  average 
number  of  inmates  is  90,  their  ages  ranging  from  sixty 
to  ninety-five  years,  and  the  total  number  received  since 
the  opening  of  the  Home  is  125.  The  Home  for  Working- 
women  was  opened  in  Nov.,  1869,  and  enlarged  in  1872. 
It  has  no  endowment,  but  its  buildings  and  lot,  valued  at 
$40,000,  were  presented  by  a  benevolent  gentleman  of  the 
city  to  the  Woman's  Charitable  Association,  by  which  it  is 
conducted.  Its  income  in  1873  was  about  $5  000,  derived 
from  boarders,  and  its  average  number  of  inmates  during  the 
same  year  was  35.  The  Retreat,  supported  by  the  Woman's 
Christian  Association,  was  founded  in  July,  1869.  It  has 
no  endowment;  its  inmates  average  9,  and  the  total  number 
admitted  to  Sept.  15, 1873,  was  175.  Trinity  Church  Home 
is  supported  by  the  congregation  of  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church.  The  Cleveland  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum  was  or- 
ganized Feb.  22, 1852,  and  chartered  Feb.  22, 1853.  It  enjoys 
an  endowment  of  $50,000,  its  income  being  about  $5000  per 
annum.  The  total  number  of  children  to  whom  its  benefits 
have  been  extended  is  1900,  the  average  number  in  the 
asylum  60.  St.  Mary's  Female  Orphan  Asylum  was 
founded  in  1851,  with  a  slight  endowment.  Its  benefits 
are  extended  to  female  orphans  from  five  to  eighteen  years 
of  age.  The  average  number  of  inmates  is  100,  the  total 
number  admitted  being  400.  St.  Joseph's  Female  Orphan 
Asylum  is  tributary  to  St.  Mary's,  and  is  devoted  to  the 
care  of  the  younger  class  of  orphans.  It  was  founded  in 
1859,  is  without  endowment,  and  has  an  average  of  70 
inmates.  St.  Vincent's  Male  Orphan  Asylum  was  founded 
in  1852,  without  endowment,  and  is  supported  by  fairs 
held  throughout  the  diocese  and  by  contributions.  Its 
average  number  of  inmates  is  150.  The  Jewish  Orphan 
Asylum  was  founded  in  1868,  without  endowment.  It  is 
supported  by  the  order  of  I.  0.  B.  B.,  districts  Nos.  26  and 
27,  private  subscriptions,  and  donations.  Its  average  num- 
ber of  inmates  is  170,  and  the  total  number  to  whom  as- 
sistance had  been  rendered  to  Sept.  1,  1873,  is  295.  The 
Bethel  Home  for  the  Destitute  has  for  its  purpose  the 
providing  of  a  home,  food,  and  temporary  shelter  for  the 
needy  who  are  sailors,  residents  of  the  city,  or  strangers. 
It  is  provided  with  substantial  buildings,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  measure  its  charity  by  numbers.  The  Children's 
Aid  Society  was  established  in  1857,  and  its  primary  object 
is  to  co-operate  with  the  city  council  in  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  the  Cleveland  industrial  schools.  During  the 
sixteen  years  of  its  existence  it  has  secured  homes  for  1 100 
children,  and  extended  its  provident  care  to  more  than 
50110. 

The  city  is  well  provided  with  public  parks.  The  Public 
Square,  containing  ten  acres  and  centrally  located,  is  beau- 
tifully laid  out  with  fountains,  lawns,  walks,  rustic  houses, 
and  numerous  shade  trees,  and  its  centre  is  ornamented 
with  an  elegant  marble  monument  to  Commodore  Perry,  in 
commemoration  of  his  victory  on  Lake  Erie  in  1813. 

The  railroads  centering  in  the  city  arc — the  Atlantic  and 
Great  Western,  the  Cleveland  Columbus  Cincinnati  and 
Indianapolis,  the  Cleveland  and  Mahoning  Valley,  the 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh,  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern,  the  Lake  Shore  and  Tuscarawas  Valley,  the 
Rocky  River,  the  Valley,  and  the  Cleveland  and  Newburg. 
The  city  railroads  are  five  in  number;  the  Kinsman  Street, 
or  Woodland  Avenue,  length  3j  miles,  track  double,  capital 
$250,000,  cost  (including  paving,  buildings,  etc.)  $200,000, 
income  $90,000  per  annum,  passengers  carried  2,000,000 ; 
the  East  Cleveland  and  Garden  Street  Branch,  length  of 
double  track  4J,  and  single  track  2^  miles,  authorized  cap- 
ital $300,000,  paid  in  $180,000,  cost  about  $150,000,  annual 
receipts  $84,000,  passengers  carried  1,800,000;  the  St.  Clair 
Street,  length  of  double  track  3  miles,  capital,  £200,000, 
$113,000  paid  in,  total  cost  (including  paving,  running 
stock,  etc.)  about  $100,000,  annual  receipts  exceed  $50,000, 
passengers  carried  over  1 .200,000 ;  the  Detroit  Street,  length 
3  miles,  single  track,  capital  $80,00(1 ;  the  Brooklyn  Exten- 
sion, capital  $35,000,  length  3  miles,  single  track  (the  two 
operated  by  lessees),  $75,000  invested  in  running  stock, 
receipts  about  $70,000  per  annum,  passengers  carried 
1,300,000;  the  Collamer  and  St.  Clair  Street,  2j  miles  in 
length. 

The  gas-works  are  two  in  number,  owned  by  private 
corporations,  with  a  united  capacity  of  800,000  cubic  feet 
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nor  day.  The  city  is  supplied  with  pure  water  from  Luke 
Erie  Ijy  extensive  waterworks,  upon  which  had  been  ex- 
panded to  Jan.  1,  1873,  $1,340,104.20.  there  being  in  use 
at  that  time  68  miles  1292  feet  of  pipe.-.  To  avoid  the 
impurities  imparted  to  the  water  liy  the  drainage  of  the 
city,  a  tunnel,  extending  1|  miles  into  thr  lake,  ha-  In  •  n 
constructed,  at  a  cost  of  $060,1101),  rendering  the  total 
amount  expended  upon  works,  pipes,  etc.  at  the  comph- 
tion  of  the  tunnel  ahout  $1,900,000.  There  are  in  use  80 
miles  of  gas-pipe,  -l.'I  miles  of  sewering,  14  miles  of  stone 
and  12  miles  of  wooden  paving. 

F.  11.  BlIAIlXKII.CoMMKKCIAI.  Ell.  "  CLEVELAND  LEADER." 

Cleveland,  a  township  of  (irecnvillc  co.,  S.C.  Pop.  814. 

Cleveland,  a  post-village,  capital  of  liradley  co.,  Tcnn., 
on  the  K.ist  Tennessee  and  Virginia  K.  It..  I'll  miles  E.  hy 
N.  from  dl&ttanooga.  It.  has  three  newspapers.  A  branch 
railroad  27  miles  long  eonnerts  it  with  Ilalton,  (!a.  It  has 
a  national  hank  and  a  female  institute.  Pop.  165S;  of 
township,  1734.  ED.  CLKVKLAND  "  BANNER." 

Cleveland  (CHARLES  DEXTER),  LL.D.,  an  American 
scholar  and  writer,  born  at  Salem,  Ala-.-.,  Dec.  3,  1802, 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1827.  Ho  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Dickinson  College,  IV,  in 
is:;u,  and  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  New  York  in  ls.:2. 
He  opened  in  1834  a  seminary  for  young  ladies  in  Phila- 
delphia, lie  published,  besides  other  works,  a  "  Com- 
pendium of  English  Literature  from  Sir  John  Mandcvillc 
to  William  C'owper"  (ISjO),  a  "Compendium  of  American 
Literature  "  (ISjS),  and  a  "  Compendium  of  Classical  Lit- 
erature'" (1861).  Died  Aug.  18,  1869. 

Cleveland  (CHAI;SCEY  F.),  LL.D.,  an  American  lawyer, 
born  at  Hampton,  Conn.,  in  1799.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1819,  soon  became  distinguished  in  State  pol- 
itics, was  governor  of  Connecticut  in  1842  and  1843,  and 
member  of  Congress  (1849-53). 

Cleveland  (Juiix  FITCH),  born  at  French  Creek,  Chau- 
tauqua  co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  4,  1819 ;  received  a  common-school 
education,  and  passed  his  early  life  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits ;  was  connected  with  the  "  New  York  Tribune"  1843- 
76,  on  which  ho  held  the  important  position  of  financial 
editor ;  was  for  many  years  compiler  of  the  "  Tribune  Al- 
manac ;"  from  1862  to  1870  held  the  office  of  assessor  of  in- 
ternal revenue.  Died  in  New  York  Oct.  9,  1876. 

Clev'engcr  (SHOBAL  VAIL),  an  American  sculptor, 
born  at  Middleton,  0.,  in  1812.  He  worked  for  some  time 
in  Boston,  and  afterwards  visited  Italy,  where  he  passed 
se\i-ial  years.  Among  his  works  are  statues  of  Daniel 
Webster  and  Henry  Clay  and  a  bust  of  Edward  Everett. 
lie  died  at  sea  as  he  was  returning  from  Italy  in  1843. 

Cleves,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  3  miles  S.  W.  of 
the  Rhine  and  50  miles  N.  W.  of  Diisseldorf,  was  formerly 
the  eapital  of  the  duchy  of  Cleves.  It  is  built  in  the  Dutch 
sh  le,  and  has  a  fine  old  castle,  a  Protestant  gymnasium, 
and  a  collegiate  church  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  also 
manufactures  of  cotton,  silk,  and  woollen  fabrics,  hosiery, 
etc.  Pop.  in  1871,  9038. 

Clew,  or  Clue  [Anglo-Saxon,  clentn],  originally  a  ball 
of  thread:  also  the  thread  which  guides  a  person  in  a 
labyrinth,  and  hence  that  which  serves  as  a  guide  in  any- 
thing of  an  uncertain  or  intricate  nature;  in  nautical  lan- 
guage, the  lower  corner  of  a  square  sail.  To  clew  up  is  to 
haul  up  the  clew  of  a  sail.  Clew-lines  are  small  ropes  used 
to  draw  the  sail  up  to  the  yard.  Clew-garnets  are  the  same 
as  clew-lines,  but  the  term  is  only  applied  in  connection 
with  the  courses  or  lower  sails. 

Clichy,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Seine,  is  4J 
miles  X.  W.  of  1'aris.  of  which  it  is  a  suburb.  It  has  man- 
ufactures of  chemical  products  and  white  lead.  P.  13,666. 

Clif'den,  VISCOUNTS  (1781 ),  Barons  Clifden  (Ireland, 
1770),  Barons  Alendip  (limit  Britain,  17114),  Barons  Dover 
(1'nited  Kingdom,  ISIil). — HEXHV  GEOKGK  ABAR  EI.I.IS, 
fourth  viscount,  born  Sept.  2,  1863,  succeeded  his  father 
Feb.  20,  I  stiii. 

Cli'ent  [Lat.  pfiYiin],  in  ancient  history,  a  Roman  citi- 
zen whose  relation  to  his  patron  was  in  many  respects 
similar  to  that  of  a  serf  to  his  feudal  lord.  It  was  the  duty 
of  a  patron  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  his  clients  and 
protect  them,  and  to  defend  them  in  lawsuits.  He  also 
frequently  made  them  grants  of  land  on  lease.  In  return, 
the  client  was  bound  to  defend  his  patron,  and  contribute 
towards  any  extraordinary  expenses  lie  might  he  subject  to. 
He  might  not  appear  as  accuser  or  witness  against  him  in 
judicial  proceedings — a  prohibition  which  "as  reciprocal. 
The  body  of  clients  was  increased  by  the  institution  by 
which  foreigners,  who,  as  allies  of  Rome,  hail  a  share  in  its 
franchise,  might  choose  themselves  patrons  on  their  coming 
to  settle  in  the  city.  The  obligations  of  clients  were  hered- 
itary, and  could  not  be  shaken  off  unless  through  the  de- 


cay of  the  family  of  the  patron.     The  clients  have  by  6oin« 
been   regarded  a«  plebeians  who  of  their  own  will  e'nh  icil 
into  certain  relations  with  the  patrician  families.     The  t,  rni 
client  has  been  appropriated  in  modern  limes  to  one  •, 
cause  is   prosecute. 1   or  defended,  and   his  person  or  inter. 

oted.  either  by  an  attorney  or   by  an  iidi. 
The  custom  of  practising  (imtaHoiuqp  as  ud\  neati •.-   long 
prevailed  among  the  Roman  patrtaUuuj  ami   trom  it  the 
usage  was  derived,  which  still  prevails  in  Great    1:, 
of  considering  the   fee  of  a  counsel  as  a  gratuity   which 
cannot  he  legally  claimed.     At  present  the  cti.juctte  of  the 
bar  appears  to  be  this:  that  a  lawyer  cannot  refuse  with- 
out reasonable  excuse  to  plead  gratuitously  the  cause  of  a 
client  who  sues  regularly  iaformS  jmuptrii,  or  to  defend  a 
prisoner  if  called  on  to  do  so  by  the  court. 

Clifford,  a  post-township  of  Susquchanua  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  i."i.".2. 

Clifford  (Jims  HUSKY),  LL.D.,  an  American  lawyer, 
born  at  1'rovidence,  R.  I.,  Jan.  16,  ISd'.i,  graduated  at 
Brown  University  in  1827,  was  governor  of  Massachusetts 
(1853-54),  and  attorney-general  of  that  State  (1849-53  and 
1854-58).  Died  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Jan.  2,  1876. 

Clifford  (NATHAN),  an  American  jurist,  born  at  Rum- 
ney,  N.  II.,  Aug.  18,  1803,  became  a  citizen  of  Maine  in 
1827,  member  of  Congress  (1839-43),  U.  S.  attorney -general 
(1846-47),  was  subsequently  U.  S.  minister  to  Mexico.  Hi- 
became  a  justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  1858,  and  is 
the  author  of  two  volumes  of  "  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  Reports  " 
(1869). 

Clifford  (THOMAS),  LORD,  an  English  politician,  born  in 
1630.  He  entered  Parliament  in  1660,  and  was  appointed 
a  commissioner  of  the  treasury  in  1668.  In  1671  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  notorious  cabinet  called  the  CABAL 
(which  see).  He  obtained  the  title  of  baron  in  1672.  Died 
in  1673. 

Clifton,  a  beautiful  town  and  fashionable  watering- 
place  of  England,  in  Gloucestershire,  is  a  western  suburb 
of  Bristol.  It  is  built  on  the  sides  and  top  of  a  steep  car- 
boniferous limestone  hill  308  feet  high,  which  commands 
picturesque  views,  and  is  separated  from  a  similar  cliff  by 
a  deep  chasm,  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge,  beneath  which 
flows  the  navigable  Avon.  Here  are  tepid  springs  which 
contain  carbonic  acid  and  salts  of  magnesia,  and  have  a 
temperature  of  73°  F.  Pop.  20,701. 

Clifton,  a  post-village  of  Stamford  township,  Welland 
CO.,  Ontario  (Canada),  on  the  Niagara  River  at  the  suspen- 
sion bridge,  1  mile  below  the  Niagara  Falls.  It  is  the  E. 
terminus  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  is  on  the  Erie 
and  Niagara  Railway.  It  has  a  very  large  export  trade  to 
the  U.  S.  and  a  large  museum.  Pop.  about  3500. 

Clifton,  a  post- village  and  township  of  Wilcox  co.,  Ala. 
Pop.  1696.  The  village  is  about  80  miles  S.  W.  of  Mont- 
gomery. 

Clifton,  a  post-village  of  Columbus  City  township, 
Louisa  co.,  la.  Pop.  200. 

Clifton,  a  post-township  of  Washington  co.,  Kan. 
Pop.  713. 

Clifton,  a  township  of  Wilson  cj>.,  Kan.     Pop.  918. 

Clifton,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot  CO.,  Me.    P.  348. 

Clifton,  a  township  of  Keweenaw  CO.,  Mich.    Pop.  615. 

Clifton,  a  post-village  of  Passaic  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  Erie 
R.  R.,  3  miles  S.  E.  by  S.  of  Paterson.  It  contains  many 
fine  residences,  and  is  well  known  for  its  picturesque  sce- 
nery. 

Clifton,  a  post-village  of  Chili  township,  Monroe  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  Mill  Creek,  has  a  number  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. 

Clifton,  a  village  of  Southfield  township,  Richmond  co., 
N.  Y.,  is  the  seat  of  a  "  Seamen's  Retreat,"  and  a  "  .Mari- 
ners' Family  Asylum."  It  is  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  Stateu 
Island. 

Clifton  (flarksboro*  post-office),  a  township  of  St.  Law- 
rence co.,  N.  Y.,  has  extensive  beds  of  magnetic  iron  ores, 
furnaces  for  iron  and  steel,  and  a  railroad  track  to  De  Kalb. 
Pop.  221. 

Clifton,  a  post-village  of  Miami  township,  Greene  co., 
0.  Pop.  253. 

Clifton,  a  township  of  Allegheny  co.,  Va.     Pop.  1018. 

Clifton,  a  post-village  of  Mason  co.,  West  Va.  It  has 
one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  693. 

Clifton,  a  township  of  Grant  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1076. 

Clifton,  a  post-township  of  Monroe  co.,  Wis.     P.  501. 

Clifton,  a  township  of  Pierce  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  615. 

Clifton  Factory,  a  township  and  village  of  St.  Mary's 
co.,  Md.  The  village  is  55  miles  S.  E.  of  Washington.  1'op. 
3001. 
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CLIFTONIA— CLIMATE. 


C'liflo'nia,  a  genus  of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  of 
the  order  Cyrillaccie.  The  Cliftunia  liijntirinn,  a  small  tree 
or  shrub,  popularly  called  "titi,"  or  buckwheat  tree,  grows 
in  the  Gulf  States.  Its  fragrant  white  blossoms  appear  in 
early  spring. 

Clifton  Park,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Saratoga 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  15  miles  N.  of  Albany.  The  township  contains 
six  churches,  several  villages,  and  has  an  academy  at  Jones- 
villc.  Pop.  2657. 

Clifton  Springs,  a  post-village  of  Manchester  and 
Phclps  townships,  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Auburn  branch 
of  the  Now  York  Central  R.  K.,  10  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Canan- 
daigua.  It  has  four  churches,  a  free  union  school,  copious 
sulphur  springs,  and  is  the  seat  of  "  Clifton  Springs  Sani- 
tarium." It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  746. 

CliPty,  a  township  of  Bartholomew  co.,  Ind.    P.  1133. 

Climac'tcric  Year  [from  the  (Jr.  KAinaKTepuw,  from 
K,\;'M.<J,  a  "  ladder"],  the  name  given  to  certain  years  in  the 
life  of  man  that  were  long  supposed  to  have  a  peculiar  sig- 
nificance to  him,  and  to  constitute,  as  it  were,  critical  points 
in  his  health  and  fortune.  The  mystical  number  7,  multi- 
plied into  the  odd  numbers  3,  5,  7,  and  9,  produced  the 
crises  of  this  kind.  The  sixty-third  year,  called  the  "  grand 
climacteric,"  was  the  most  important,  and  was  supposed  to 
bo  fatal  to  most  men,  its  influence  being  ascribed  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  multiple  of  the  two  mystical  numbers  7 
and  9.  Certain  recent  physiologists,  while  rejecting  the 
theory  of  numerical  influence,  insist  that  there  was  a  germ 
of  truth  in  this  old  belief. 

Cli'mate  [from  the  Or.  *Ai>«.  "slope,"  "inclination," 
"exposure"],  the  condition  of  anyplace  with  respect  to  the 
temperature,  the  moistncss  or  drynoss,  and  the  currents  of 
the  atmosphere,  that  vast  ocean  of  air  at  the  bottom  of 
which  wo  live.  Enveloping  both  land  and  water,  the  at- 
mosphere absorbs  the  heat  and  moisture  generated  on  both 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  By  the  winds  this  most  mobile  of 
the  elements  carries  from  the  sea  to  the  parched  lands  in- 
visible vapors  and  fertilizing  rains.  In  this  wonderful 
medium  alone  the  highest  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal 
life,  and  man  himself,  thrive  and  find  the  amount  of  oxy- 
gen, heat,  and  water  which  is  indispensable  to  organic  life. 
The  atmosphere  thus  performs  the  part  of  a  universal  me- 
diator between  land  and  water,  and  between  inorganic  na- 
ture and  living  beings.  These  physical  agencies,  fostering 
life  and  acting  through  the  atmosphere,  constitute  climate. 

Heat  and  water  are  the  two  elements  of  which  every  plant 
and  animal  requires  a  certain  share.  The  laws  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  heat  and  rain  are  therefore  the  most  important 
topics  of  the  science  of  climate.  To  them  wo  must  add  the 
course  of  the  winds,  which  play  a  prominent  part  in  both. 
The  temperature  may  be  considered  as  the  most  funda- 
mental of  the  phenomena  of  climate,  for  the  winds  arc  es- 
sentially due  to  differences  of  temperature,  and  the  rains 
are  regulated  both  by  changes  of  temperature  aud  the  course 
of  the  winds.  The  distribution  of  heat,  the  course  of  the 
winds,  and  the  distribution  of  rains,  therefore,  is  the  order 
in  which  they  have  to  be  considered. 

Distribution  of  Heat. — All  heat  available  for  the  purposes 
of  organic  life  comes  from  the  sun.  Its  distribution  over 
thi>  globe,  however,  depends  upon  both  agronomical  and 
pfii/iit-al  causes.  Though  this  mighty  orb  pours  its  life- 
giving  rays  in  a  unifurm  and  uninterrupted  stream  upon 
tin:  face  of  the  earth,  the  spherical  form  of  our  planet,  and 
its  movements  of  daily  rotation  on  its  axis  and  annual 
revolution  around  the  sun,  establish  permanent  differences 
of  temperature  in  every  latitude  between  the  poles  aud  the 
equator,  and  periodical  ones  between  day  and  night  and 
the  various  parts  of  the  year.  The  first  give  the  great 
zones  of  climate,  torrid,  temperate,  and  frigid;  the  other, 
the  daily  periods  and  the  seasons.  To  these  causes  we 
have  to  trace  the  groundwork  of  climate  anil  its  funda- 
mental laws,  which  are  summed  up  under  the  name  of  "as- 
tronomical climate."  These  laws,  again,  arc  \  arimtsly  and 
often  greatly  modified  by  physical  agencies,  such  as  the 
different  absorbing  power  of  land  ami  water  for  heat,  the 
action  of  the  \siml-  and  marine  currents,  and  the  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  astronomical  climate, 
modified  by  these  secondary  causes,  is  the  "physical  cli- 
mate," which  is  in  fact  the  actual  climate. 

Antronfunical  Climate. — The  most  general  law  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  heat  is  its  gradual  decrease  from  u  maximum 
at  the  equator  to  a  minimum  at  the  poles.  The  cause  of 
this  Inequality,  so  fruitful  in  consequences,  is  the  spherical 
form  of  the  earth.  The  rays  of  the  sun  fall  most  thickly 
and  produce  their  full  effect  when  perpendicular,  as  in  the 
equatorial  regions;  less  thickly  and  with  diminished  in- 
tensity when  slanting,  as  in  the  intermediate  latitudes  ; 
when  tangent,  as  at  the  poles,  they  lose  their  heating 
power.  Each  day  testifies  to  this  fact.  The  horizontal 
rays  of  the  rising  and  setting  sun  have  but  little  heating 


power ;  the  heat  increases  with  the  ascending  sun ;  it  is 
greatest  at  noon,  when  the  sun  is  highest.  The  torrid, 
temperate,  and  frigid  zones  correspond  to  the  noon,  the  de- 
clining, and  the  setting  sun  of  the  day.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  the  geographical  form  of  our  globe  that  we  must  trace 
those  permanent  differences  of  temperature  which  carry 
with  them  corresponding  differences  in  the  systems  of  winds 
and  rains  that  characterize  the  great  climatic  zones. 

The  Seasons. — Again,  while  the  sun  shines,  the  earth  re- 
ceives more  heat  than  it  emits  by  radiation  ;  during  the 
night  it  loses  more  than  it  receives.  When  the  days  and 
nights  are  of  equal  length,  the  gain  and  loss  correspond  to 
each  other,  and  the  average  temperature  is  constant.  But 
long  days  and  short  nights  give  a  season  of  accumulated 
heat  higher  than  the  annual  average,  or  the  summer;  long 
nights  and  short  days  a  season  of  cold  below  the  average 
temperature,  or  the  winter. 

If  the  axis  of  the  earth  were  perpendicular  on  the  plane 
of  its  orbit,  the  sun  would  always  be  opposite  the  equator, 
and  the  line  separating  the  lighted  from  the  shaded  hemi- 
sphere pass  through  the  poles,  cutting  all  parallels  into  two 
equal  parts.  The  days  and  nights  being  then  equal  at  all 
times  on  all  parallels,  no  annual  seasons  of  heat  and  cold 
would  exist.  But  the  axis  being  inclined  23i°,  and  always 
remaining  parallel  to  itself  while  the  earth  revolves  around 
the  sun,  an  ever-varying  inequality  of  days  and  nights  and 
of  temperature  is  the  consequence.  Only  twice  a  year,  on 
the  20th  of  March  and  the  22d  of  September,  is  the  sun  op- 
posite the  equator.  It  is  then  the  time  of  the  equinoxes 
and  average  temperature.  On  the  21st  of  June,  the  north 
pole  being  inclined  23^°  towards  the  sun,  the  sun's  rays 
tall  perpendicular  on  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  the  border 
of  the  lighted  hemisphere  reaches  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Arctic  Circle,  23{°  beyond  the  pole.  This  is  the  time  of 
the  solstice,  or  of  the  longest  day  and  shortest  night  and 
of  the  highest  sun  in  all  the  northern  hemisphere.  It  is 
therefore  the  summer  season,  while  the  southern  hemisphere 
has  the  shortest  day,  the  longest  night,  the  lowest  sun.  aud 
the  winter  season.  On  the  other  solstice,  the  21st  of  De- 
cember, the  reverse  takes  place. 

The  following  table,  giving  the  duration  of  the  longest 
day  and  shortest  night  on  the  21st  of  June,  with  their  dif- 
ferences in  various  latitudes  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
shows  the  increasing  inequality  of  days  and  nights  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles.  The  fractions  are  decimals  of  an  hour : 
Table  of  the  Lonifcut  Days  in  T  arioiin  Latitudes. 

.    ...   ,  Longest  Day.  Shortest  Night.  Difference. 

Latitude.  Hours>  Houra  ,,oul.a 

Equator 12.0 12.0 0.0 

10°     12.7 11.3 1.4 

20°     13.3 10.7 2.6 

North  Tropic 1:1.5 10.5 ;i.O 

30°     14.0 1D.0 4.0 

35°     14.5 !).r> .1.0 

40°     15.0 lt.0 G.O 

45°     15.6 8.4 72 

50°     16.3 7.7 8^6 

65°     17.:i 6.7 lu.li 

60°     18.7 5.3 13.4 

Arctic  Circle 24.0 0.0 24.0 

lu.r,    1  month 0.0 

69.5    2      "       0.0 

7:1.3    3      "      0.0 

78.3    4      "       0.0 

84 5      "       0.0 

North  Pole 6      "      0.0 

From  this  table  wo  see  that  the  difference  in  the  length 
of  days  and  nights  increases  very  slowly  in  the  tropical  re- 
gions, then  more  and  more  rapidly  to  the  Arctic  Circle, 
where  the  sun  docs  not  set  on  the  21st  of  June. 

llevimd  that  limit  to  the  pole  the  sun  makes  the  circuit 
of  the  horizon  without  disappearing  for  months  in  succes- 
sion, and  at  the  pole  the  year  is  divided  into  one  day  and 
UMC  niirlit  of  six  months  each.  The  reverse  again  occurs  in 
the  opposite  season. 

Thus  in  the  tropical  regions  the  temperature  is  nearly 
constant  throughout  the  year,  while  the  increasing  in- 
equality of  days  and  nights  towards  the  pole  causes  an  in- 
ercHHiii;  difference  between  the  temperature  of  summer  and 
winter. 

The  length  of  the  days,  however,  in  the  high  latitudes 
compensates  for  the  diminished  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays, 
and  so  it  happens  that  the  accumulated  heat  of  a  long  sum- 
mer day  in  the  temperate  regions  may  be  equal  to,  or  greater 
than,  that  of  a  day  in  the  tropical  regions.  A  summer  day 
in  Labrador  or  St.  Petersburg  may  be  as  warm  as  a  day 
under  the  equator,  but  these  northern  latitudes  have  only 
a  few  such  days  in  the  year. 

Towards  the  equator  the  number  of  warm  days  gradually 
increases.  Thus  the  polar  regions  have  short  summers  and 
long  winters,  passing  rapidly  from  one  to  the  other  with 
great  differences  of  temperature.  In  the  temperate  regions 
summer  and  winter  arc  about  of  equal  length,  with  long 
transition  seasons  of  spring  and  autumn  and  variable 
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temperature.     An  everlasting  summer  with  constant  heat 

reigns  iii  HIM  tropical  regions.  Though  the  intensity  of 
the  sun's  rays  is  greatest  at  the  time  of  tin1  solstice,  their 
full  ctl'ect  is  produced  only  somewhat  birr.  and  the  atmos- 
phere attains,  its  highest  temperature  in  July.  It  is  tin' 
name  with  the  daily  periods :  the  highest  temperature  is 
felt  nut  nt  noon,  Imt  about  two  o'clock,  and  the  lowest  a 
little  before  s -isc. 

rin/*!'-"t  f'/uiiiiir. — According  to  the  laws  of  astronomical 
climate,  we  should  expect  the  same  average  temperature 
and  the  same  periodic  changes  in  all  places  situated  on  the 
same  parallel  of  latitude,  but  thcrinometric  observations 
prove  it  to  be  quite  otherwise.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  Labrador  has  a  frozen  and  treeless  climate, 
\s  hile  en  tin-  other  ,-ide,  in  the  same  latitude,  we  are  ^ 
liv  the  mild  atmosphere,  rirh  venture,  nud  fertile  fields  of 
the  Kriiish  Isles.  New  York  with  its  icy  winter  is  in  the 
same  latitude  as  Naples  with  its  orange  groves.  On  the 
western  const  of  our  continent,  S:in  Francisco,  with  its  mild, 
snowless  winters  and  e.ml  summers,  is  on  the  parallel  of 
Washington,  with  a  frozen  Potomac  in  the  cold  season  and 
a  burning  summer  sun. 

Itiithi-rmiil  l.iui-x.— To  render  visible  to  the  eye  the  actual 
distribution  of  heat,  us  given  by  observations  of  the  ther- 
mometer, HumboMt  introduced  the  iHntln-t-tnal  lint'*,  or  lines 

which  conned,  together  all  places  having  the  same  mean 
temperature,  either  of  the  year,  of  a  season,  or  of  any  par- 
ticular month.  The  annual  isothermal  lines  show  the  aver- 
age amount  of  heat  belonging  to  each  place;  the  monthly 
an  1  season  isothermal*,  its  distribution  throughout  the  year. 
A  glance  at  Map  No.  VI.  will  teach  us  many  important 
laws  of  this  distribution. 

To  read  the  map  aright,  let  us  remember  that  when  the 
lines  iu  cither  hemisphere  bend  away  from  the  equator 
towards  the  poles,  they  indicate  a  heating  influence;  when 
they  bend  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator,  they  indicate 
a  cooling  inlluencc.  It  is  evident,  again,  that  the  greater 
the  dillcrence  liet ucrn  thy  isothermal  lines  and  the  paral- 
lels, the  greater  also  the  deviation  from  the  astronomical 
temperature  arising  from  physical  causes.  To  eliminate 
the  local  influence  of  the  elevation,  the  temperatures  have 
been  reduced  to  what  they  would  bo  at  the  level  of  the  sea 
in  the  same  place. 

The  principal  facts  that  we  note  in  this  review  are  the 
following: 

On  the  whole,  the  greater  disturbances  occur  in  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  which  has  the  most  land ;  the  isothermal 
lines  are  far  more  uniform  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
which  has  most  water. 

The  greatest  deviations  are  found  on  the  opposite  coasts 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  isothermal  line  ot  5(1°  Fahren- 
heit of  temperature,  which  passes  near  New  York  in  the 
fortieth  degree  of  latitude,  reaches  Ireland  and  London,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  eleven  degrees  of  latitude 
farther  north.  The  isothermal  of  40°,  which  passes  through 
Central  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  about  the  forty-sixth  <!<•- 
give  of  latitude,  touches  the  southern  part  of  Iceland  and 
the  coast  of  Norway  in  the  sixty-fourth  degree  of  latitude, 
or  eighteen  degrees  farther  north.  The  isothermal  of  30° 
passes  through  Central  Labrador,  and  Cape  North  in  Eu- 
rope, though  their  latitudes  differ  by  twenty-one  degrees. 
In  higher  latitudes  the  dilTcrenco  is  still  greater. 

From  these  remarkable  deviations  of  the  isothermal  lines, 
we  see  that  not  only  Western  Europe  is  a  great  deal  warmer 
than  Eastern  America  in  the  same  latitude,  but  that  the 
difference  increase's  more  and  more  towards  the  pole.  It  is 
also  evident  from  the  bending  of  the  lines  that  tuo  heating 
iiillm  0  wards  the  north-east. 

Similar  mn  Hlieations  of  the  annual  isothermal  lines  take 
place  in  the  North  I'acilic.  Here  also  the  eastern  (or  Asi- 
atic) is  colder  than  the  American  coa-t.  and  the  climate  of 
California  and  Oregon  much  milder  than  that  of  a  corre- 
s] ling  latitude  iii  Asia;  but  all  these  ditl'ercnccs  are  re- 
duced to  n  ally-in  •  half  of  what  they  are  on  the  opposite 
eoa-ts  of  the  . \tblllic. 

It  ran  thus  be  accepted  as  a  law  that  in  the  two  ^ivai 
land  masses  of  the  northern  hemisphere  the  wolern  coasts 
are  warmer  than  the  eastern  coasts.  Moreover,  while  the 
average  temperature  of  (he  oceans  is  higher,  the  bending  of 
the  lines  southward  in  the  interior  of  these  continents 
shows  a  lower  temperature  than  that  due  to  their  latitude. 

In   the  southern   hemisphere  the  law  of  the  temperature 
of  the   oppo-ite  coasts  seems  1,1  he   reversed.      In  America 
and  in  AlVica.  tlic  western  is  colder  than   the  i  : 
and  in  this  hemisphere  the  average  temperature  of  the  con- 
tinenls  is  rather  higher  than  that  of  the  o 

Ctinnttic  Zn\\i*. — There  are  four  parallels,  usnallv  made 
prominent,  in  globes  i'nd  maps,  which  are  peculiar  limits  in 
the  distribution  of  light  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Two 
are  traced  at  the  distance  of  about  231°  on  each  side  of 
the  equator,  and  are  called  on  the  north  the  Tropic  of  Can- 


cer, and  on  the  south  the  Tn,/  urn.      The  other 

two,  'J:;.J"    from   either    pole,    are   the    ^•:,•|ll    I'n Inr  and  the 
Smith  /'<•/'"•  I '//  <•/.  x.  a  No  called  the  ,1 ,  rti'-  and  Antnrrt^ 
clct.     The  two  tropics  mark  the  extreme  limits  of  thi 
tral  region  where  the  sun.  in  its  \early  eour-e.  • 

\  ertica!.  the  sun  lieinir  \  ertieal  "II  t  he-e  |.:u  :illel-  iin  (he  long- 
est da\  x  of  the  year--  i  i/..  Ihe  L'l  st  of  June  ill  the  northern, 
and  the  l!lst  of  December  in  the  southern  hcim-phcre.     The 
polar  circles  are  the  parallels  on  which  the  longest  d 
twenty-four  hours,  and  mark  the  limits  of  the  circular  ana 
around  the  poles  within  which  the  summer  sun  does  not  set 
every  day.   The  globe  is  thus  divided  into  six  ban-, 
in  three  groups,  which,  from  the  general  character  of  their 
temperature,  are  termed  the  warm  or  Inrriil,  the  ttflf 
and  the  friyid  zones.     The  portion  of  the  earth's  MI 
occupied  by  each  of  the  zones  is  very  unequal.   Their  com- 
parative area,  in  Knglish  square  miles,  is  as  follows; 

BSSffi"*1  -Warmreglons 78,2,9,** 


North  polar  1VEBVK1  l(.  M  _„„:„.. 

South  polar  "      *,-"-•:<. 7  IM         .regions i(,,43»,4»6 

The  whole  globe Ia6,900,278  English  square  miles. 

It  \a  thus  seen  that,  by  a  wise  arrangement  of  Providence, 
the  temperate  regions,  most  favorable  to  man's  develop- 
ment, are  the  most  extensive;  next  arc  the  warm  regions; 
while  the  frigid  zones,  unfit  for  man's  progress,  cover  but 
an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  earth's  surface. 

True  Zones  of  Climnle. — It  is  evident  that  the  astro- 
nomical zones  of  climate,  whose  limits  are  determined  by 
the  distribution  of  light,  do  not  coincide  with  the  zones 
of  actual  temperature.  Taking  as  the  limits  of  the  true 
tropical  zone  the  isothermal  lines  of  70°  on  both  sides  of 
the  equator,  which  nearly  coincide  with  the  boundaries  of 
climate,  plants,  and  animals  characterizing  the  tropical 
regions,  and  for  those  of  the  frigid  zone  the  isothermal  line 
of  30°  in  both  hemispheres,  we  obtain  zones  of  irregular 
shape,  which  are  marked  on  the  map  by  different  colors. 

The  tropical  zone  is  broadest  in  Africa,  the  north  tem- 
perate in  Europe,  and  we  can  judge  at  a  glance  that  Africa 
is  the  warmest  of  the  tropical,  and  of  all  the  continents  of 
the  globe,  and  Europe  the  warmest  of  the  temperate  con- 
tinents. The  highest  and  lowest  temperatures  are  found 
in  the  largest  continents — the  warmest  in  Central  Africa, 
the  coldest  in  Northern  Asia. 

The  maps  of  the  isothermal  lines  of  January  and  July, 
representing  the  extreme  winter  and  summer  temperatures, 
show  how  much  greater  are  the  variations  in  the  interior 
than  on  the  coast.  While  in  January  the  lines  in  the  in- 
terior indicate  a  lower  temperature,  those  of  July,  strongly 
bent  northward,  betoken  a  much  higher  temperature  than 
in  the  shore  region. 

Thus,  as  a  rule,  the  coast  of  the  continent  has  more 
equable,  the  interior  more  excessive,  season  temperatures. 

This  wide  departure  of  the  actual  from  the  astronomical 
temperature  is  a  most  striking  fact,  the  principal  causes  of 
which  arc  to  be  found  in  the  different  manner  in  which  land 
and  water  are  affected  by  the  solar  rays  and  in  the  action 
of  the  great  currents  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  sea. 

Land  and  Sea  Climatet. — Water  has  a  great  capacity  for 
heat,  but  a  feeble  conducting  power;  it  grows  warm  slowly 
in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  never  rises  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture. It  is  the  same  in  cooling ;  it  gives  up  its  heat  slowly, 
and  the  surface  layer  growing  cool  falls  lower  by  its  weight, 
and  gives  place  to  the  warmer  molecules  of  the  inferior 
strata.  Thus  the  heating  and  cooling  are  slow,  and  do  not 
reach  extremes.  Land  rapidly  absorbs  the  solar  rays  ;  the 
surface  layer  is  quickly  heated  and  soon  attains  a  high 
temperature,  but  loses  it  by  radiation  with  equal  rapidity. 
It  reaches,  therefore,  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The 
tea  or  oceanic  climate,  therefore,  is  characterized  by  equable- 
ness, without  extremes  of  temperature ;  the  land  or  ctmti- 
Hiiitiil,  by  great  extremes;  it  is  excessive.  This  is  clearly 
shown  by  a  few  examples,  in  which  the  temperatures  of  the 
coldest  and  the  warmest  months  are  compared  in  places 
situated  in  the  same  latitude,  but  more  or  less  undtr  the 
influence  of  the  sea  or  of  land: 
Difference*  of  Temperatnr,  I"  !«•<  •  «  the  Colileit  and  Warmeit 

Montli*  i'l  Stmitiir  Latitude*. 
Name  of  places.  I.al. 

Mai  el- 62° 

Bergcn.  Norway 60° 

St.  I'clershu. 

Yaknt-k.  Sil.  -ria ft.0 

I'en/.ance.  S.  \V.  Kllg 50° 

liananl.  —    4.7 

Ka-t|,ort.  Me 4.V 

Ion  Snellini.  Minn. 4.'<° 

IVrimidas,  Allan;  i 

Natch,-/.    Mi- tSP 

Ira,  Aivica :K? 

lair,,,  i:_'yi't 30° 


Jan. 

July. 

l>i!'  r.  ;" 

Kahr. 

Fahr. 

Faht 

;•  ,  0 

ill.  7 

22.7 

Ml 

60.3 

2.5.4 

IBJt 

024 

47.0 

(>_'.'J 

106.0 

42.(i 

62.0 

l'J.4 

4.7 

SI.1 

71.S 

--.~> 

ISA 

1:1  1 

7"  1 

tu 

.-  \.'2 

Sljt 

5U 

MJ 

HJ 

7U 

in.: 

66.3 

86.C 

903 
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We  see  by  the  rapid  increase  of  the  differences  how  the 
variations  augment  as  we  advance  from  the  sea  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  continents.  The  absolute  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture differ  even  more.  The  highest  degree  of  heat  ever  ob- 
served at  the  Faroe  Islands  is  only  56°  .'!'  F.,  and  it  freezes 
but  little  there,  while  the  meteorological  annals  of  St. 
Petersburg  indicate  heats  of  92°,  and  cold  of  4U°  below 
zero  F.,  or  extremes  of  132°  F.  apart.  It  is  at  once  the 
cold  of  the  poles  and  the  heat  of  the  tropics.  At  Yakutsk 
the  mercury  often  remains  frozen  for  weeks,  implying  a 
continued  cold  of  at  least  40°  F.  below  zero.  Further  south 
and  near  the  tropics  the  differences  between  the  seasons 
become  naturally  less,  but  the  influence  of  the  ocean  and 
of  the  continent  is  always  very  marked.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  extreme  temperatures,  which  at  Madeira  is  only 
from  20°  to  27°,  reaches  in  Egypt  56°  F.  In  the  .Sahara  ice 
has  been  known  to  form  by  the  intensity  of  radiation,  and 
heat  to  rise  to  the  enormous  height  of  140°. 

The  course  of  the  isothermal  lines  of  January  and  July 
is  thus  easily  explained  :  while  the  interior,  overheated  by 
rajiiil  absorption  during  the  long  summer  days,  is  warmer 
than  the  coast,  it  is  colder  in  winter  by  more  rapid  radia- 
tion. All  this  shows  how  great  is  the  influence  of  the  sea 
upon  the  distribution  of  temperature  in  the  different  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  It  tends  to  bring  the  extremes  together, 
and  to  maintain  at  all  times  that  equability  of  temperature 
which,  with  the  abundant  moisture,  is  the  distinctive  quality 
of  the  sea  climate. 

This  difference  in  the  land  and  sea  climates  tells  even 
upon  the  average  temperature  of  the  whole  earth. 

Owing  to  a  great  preponderance  of  land,  the  northern 
hemisphere  has  a  warm  summer,  while  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, having  more  water,  has  a  mild  winter,  giving  to- 
gether a  high  average.  In  the  opposite  season  the  northern 
hemisphere  has  a  cold  winter,  and  the  southern  hemisphere 
a  moderate  summer,  giving  a  low  average.  Prof.  Dove  has 
calculated  that  the  average  temperature  of  the  whole  earth 
in  July,  during  the  northern  summer,  is  62°. 4  F.,  while  in 
January,  during  the  southern  summer,  it  is  only  54°. 3,  or 
8°.l  lower  than  in  July. 

IJut  if  the  action  of  the  solar  rays  on  land  and  water 
explains  some  season  changes  of  temperature,  other  causes 
are  required  to  account  for  the  permanent  deviations  of  the 
annual  isothermal  lines. 

Influence  of  Winds  and  Marine  Currents. — Our  daily  ex- 
perience in  northern  latitudes  teaches  us  that  most  of  the 
changes  not  due  to  the  declination  of  the  sun  are  connected 
with  changes  of  the  wind.  Equatorial  winds  from  the  south 
bring  us  a  share  of  heat  from  the  tropics;  polar  winds,  the 
chilling  breath  of  a  northern  atmosphere.  If,  from  any 
cause,  one  of  these  great  currents  becomes  prevailing 
throughout  the  year  in  a  particular  region,  a  certain 
amount  of  heat  or  cold  is  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the 
solar  heat,  considerably  modifying  the  astronomical  tem- 
perature. The  great  marine  currents  perform  the  same 
functions,  carrying  tropical  and  polar  temperatures  far  into 
the  middle  latitudes.  Thus  it  is  that  the  south-westerly 
v/imls,  which  blow  almost  two-thirds  of  the  year  over  West- 
ern Europe,  and  the  constant  flow  of  the  warm  waters  of 
the  Gulf  Stream,  greatly  increase  the  average  temperature 
of  that  continent,  and  strongly  deflect  the  course  of  its 
isothermal  lines.  (See  articles  WINDS  and  CURRENTS,  MA- 
RINK.)  ARNOLD  GUYOT. 

i'li'max  [Gr.  «Ai^af,  a  "  staircase  "],  a  Latin  term  used 
in  rhetoric  to  denote  a  figure  by  which  several  propositions 
or  several  objects  arc  presented  in  such  an  order  that  the 
proposition  or  object  adapted  to  produce  the  least  impres- 
sion shall  strike  the  mind  first,  and  the  others  rise  by  suc- 
cessive gradations  of  impressivencss.  A  sentence  in  which 
the  order  is  reversed  is  called  an  unti-elimajc. 

Climax,  a  township  of  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.    P.  1389. 

Climbers  (in  ornithology).     See  SCANSORES. 

Climbing  Fern  (Li/i/<n////ni  i>nliuutum),  a  rare  species 
of  fern  of  the  sub-order  IKsimnidinese,  is  remarkable  for  its 
habit  of  climbing  or  twining  upon  shrubs  and  weeds.  It 
occurs  in  the  U.  S.  from  Massachusetts  to  Florida  and  west- 
ward. 

Climbing  Perch.     See  ANABASID.E. 

Climbing  Plants,  or  Climbers,  the  popular  term 
for  those  plants  which  seek  support  from  other  objects  in 
order  to  ascend  from  the  earth,  as  the  vine,  etc.  This  end 
is  iiecomplished  in  different  ways.  Some  climb  by  means 
of  rootlets  growing  from  the  stem,  as  the  ivy  ;  some  by 
the  coiling  of  their  petioles  or  leafstalks,  as  Clematis  and 
Xiiutin-tiiiui;  some  by  means  of  tendrils,  as  the  grapevine 
and  passion-flower:  and  some  tendrils,  instead  of  taking 
hold  by  their  coiling  tips,  adhere  by  expanded  disks,  as 
the  Virginia  creeper.  In  twiners  the  stem  itself  coils 
around  the  support,  either  from  right  to  left  (against  the 


sun),  as  in  the  pole-bean,  or  from  left  to  right,  as  the  hop- 
vine.  Tendrils  arc  sometimes  of  the  nature  of  leaves  or 
parts  of  leaves;  more  commonly  they  are  transformed 
branches.  It  is  only  recently  that  the  movements  through 
which  plants  climb  in  these  various  ways  have  come  to  be 
understood.  (For  a  clear  explanation  of  the  subject,  see 
DARWIN  on  "Climbing  Plants,"  and  GRAY,  "How  Plants 
Behave.") 

Clinch,  a  county  in  the  S.  of  Georgia.  Area,  800  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Allapaba  River. 
The  surface  is  level.  Rice,  corn,  oats,  and  some  cotton  arc 
raised.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  R.  R. 
Capital,  Homerville.  Pop.  3945. 

Clinch  (I)rscAN  L.),  an  American  general,  born  about 
1798  in  North  Carolina,  entered  the  army  as  first  lieutenant 
in  1808,  and  rapidly  rose  by  promotion.  He  was  especially 
distinguished  in  the  P'lorida  war  (1835-36),  but  resigned 
his  commission  in  the  latter  year.  He  was  a  member  of 
Congress  from  Georgia  (1843-45),  and  died  Nov.  27, 1849. 

Clinch'cr-Built,  Clink'er-Built,  or  Lap- Joint- 
ed, a  term  applied  by  shipwrights  to  vessels  when  the 
lower  edges  of  the  side  planks  overlap  the  row  beneath, 
like  slates  or  shingles  on  the  roof  of  a  house.  If  the  planks 
are  all  smooth,  meeting  edge  to  edge,  the  construction  is 
called  carvel-tntitt  OTjump-jmnted,  Carvel-building  requires 
that  the  seams  should  be  very  close  and  calked  with  oakum. 

Clinch  River  rises  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Virginia,  flows 
south-westward,  and  enters  East  Tennessee.  Pursuing  the 
same  general  direction  between  two  ridges  called  Clinch 
Mountain  and  Powell  Mountain,  it  unites  with  the  Holston 
at  Kingston  to  form  the  Tennessee  River.  The  whole  length 
is  estimated  at  300  miles. 

Clines,  a  township  of  Catawba  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1904. 

Cling'man  (THOMAS  LANIER),  b.  in  Surrey  co.,  N.  C. : 
graduated  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  1832;  served 
in  both  branches  of  the  State  legislature;  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress in  1843,  and  six  times  re-elected;  twice  chosen  U.  S. 
Senator;  entered  the  Confederate  service  as  colonel,  and  for 
three  years  held  the  rank  of  brigadier-general ;  has  given 
much  attention  to  geology,  mineralogy,  the  height  of  moun- 
tains, and  other  scientific  subjects. 

Clingman's  Dome,  in  Jackson  co.,  N.  C.,  is  the 
highest  peak  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  between 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  It  rises  to  6660  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  is  the  second  in  height  in  the  Appalachians. 
It  was  named  after  Thomas  L.  Clingman,  who  ascended  it 
in  1858. 

Clin'ic,  or  Clin'ical  [from  the  Gr.  «xin,,  a  "bed"], 
belonging  to  a  bed;  and  hence  performed  (or  pursued)  at 
the  bedside,  as  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  (which  see).  (For 
CLINIC  (as  a  noun)  see  CLINIO.ITE.) 

Clin'ic,  or  Clinical  Baptism  [for  etymology,  see 
preceding  article],  an  ordinance  in  the  ancient  Church  ad- 
ministered on  a  sick  bed  or  death  bed. 

Clin'ical  Med'icine,  that  branch  of  the  science  of 
medicine  which  is  occupied  with  the  investigation  of  dis- 
eases at  the  bedside.  (See  CLINIQUE.) 

<  'Unique,  or  Clin'ic  [for  etymology,  see  CLINIC],  a 
French  term  (used  for  (cole  elinique,  or  "clinical  school") 
applied  to  a  school  in  which  medicine  is  studied  and  in- 
struction is  given  at  the  bedside,  or  in  which  the  patients 
are  examined  by  the  medical  teacher  in  the  presence  of  the 
students.  It  is  often  Anglicized  as  CLINIC,  particularly  in 
the  U.  S. 

Clink'stone  is  a  felspathic  rock  of  a  grayish-green 
color,  having  so  remarkable  a  tendency  to  lamination  that 
it  sometimes  furnishes  tiles  for  roofing.  It  is  a  compact, 
homogeneous  rock,  passing  gradually  into  gray  basalt.  The 
slab  gives  a  metallic  ring  or  "clink"  when  struck  with  a 
hammer,  whence  its  name.  It  is  found  in  volcanic  districts. 

Clinom'eter  [from  the  Gr.  KAI'CW,  to  "lean," and  nt'Tpor, 
a  "  measure  "],  an  instrument  used  by  geologists  to  deter- 
mine and  measure  the  dip  of  a  stratum.  It  consists  of  a 
compass  furnished  with  a  small  spirit-level,  and  on  the 
lid — which  can  be  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  compass-box 
— there  is  a  graduated  quadrant  and  plumb-line. 

Clin'ton,  a  county  in  S.  Central  Illinois.  Area,  480 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Kaskaskia  River  and 
by  Shoal  Creek.  The  surface  is  nearly  level ;  the  soil  fer- 
tile. Corn,  wheat,  wool,  and  tobacco  are  raised.  Coal  is 
found  here.  The  most  numerous  manufactories  are  those 
of  flour  and  of  carriages.  The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  R.  R. 
passes  through  it.  Capital,  Carlylc.  Pop.  16.285. 

Clinton,  a  county  in  N.  W.  Central  Indiana.  Area, 
1T!2  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  South  Fork  of  Wild- 
cat River.  The  surface  is  nearly  level;  the  soil  is  produc- 
tive. Corn,  wheat,  butter,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  largely 
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produeed.    lte<,h  •''  prairie.    Lumber,  carriages, 

anil  Hour  arc  maniilar-i  m  ed.  It  is  inters. -ctcd  by  the  i." 
g.in-port  I  'raw  tin  d-ville  and  Sinn  b  .western  and  the  Indian- 
apolis Cincinnati  and  Lafayette  R.  Us.  Capital,  Frankfort. 
!'.>],.  17,330. 

Clinton,  a  county  in  tin-  K.  of  Iowa.  Area,  fiHfi  s,, 
miles.  It  is  bounded  nn  the  E.  by  UM  MliriMippl  Kivcrand 
on  tin'  S.  by  the  Wapsipinicon.  The  surface  is  finely 
diMT.-ilicd  by  undulating  prairies  and  woodlands;  the  soil 
is  fertile.  Co'-u.  wheat,  oats,  wool,  and  I  nil  lev  are  DTOdtlMd 
extensively.  Flour  and  carriages  are  manufactured  in  this 
countv.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Iowa  division  of  the  Chi- 

,-!_• 1    Virih -wi -stern   nnd  by  several  other  railroads. 

l':i|.ii.il,  Clint. in.      l'n|..  : 

Clinton,  a  county  in  the  S.  of  Kentucky.  Area.  250 
square  miles.  Th«  Cumberland  River  flows  near  it?  northern 
li.inler.  Thr  xurlaeo  is  hilly;  the  soil  is  mostly  fVrtili-. 
Tobacco,  corn,  and  wool  are  staple  products.  Coal  is 
found  here.  Capital,  Albany.  Pop.  «4»7, 

Clinton,  a  county  in  Central  Michigan.  Area,  576 
square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Maple  and  I.nnking- 
gla<s  rivers,  afilueuts  of  tlrand  Kivcr.  which  touches  the 
south-western  part  of  the  county.  The  surface  is  leicl, 
and  partly  covered  with  forests  ,,f  sugar -maple ;  the  soil  is 
fertile,  drain,  timber,  wonl,  butter,  uti  I  potato  •  are  largely 
produced.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Detroit  an<l  Milwaukee 
and  other  railroads.  Capital,  ,<t.  John.  Pop.  22,845. 

Clinton,  a  county  in  X.  W.  Missouri.  Area,  460  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  several  small  affluents  of  Plattc 
Kiver.  Tin-  surface  is  nearly  level;  the  soil  is  fertile. 
Corn,  entile,  wool,  and  tobacco  arc  largely  raised.  Lime- 
stone is  abunda'ii  here.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Hannibal 
and  St.  Joseph  and  several  other  railroads.  Capital,  Platts- 
burg.  Pop.  1  1,063. 

Clinton,  a  county  which  forms  the  N.  E.  extremity  of 
New  York.  Area,  In'.)'.'  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 

E.  by  Lake  (  1 ijilain,  and  is  drained  by  the  Au  Sable, 

Clia/.y,  and  Sarana  •  rivers.  The  surface  is  partly  moun- 
tainous ;  tbe  MI;!  ne:ir  tlie  lake  is  fertile.  Potatoes,  oats, 
hay.  and  wool  are  the  chief  crops.  Cattle  are  raised  cx- 
tcn.-ucly.  Leather,  lumber,  starch,  brick,  ami  iron  are 
manufactured.  Iron-ore  abounds  here.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  the  Ogdensburg  and  Lake  Champlain,  the 
M  nit  real  aiid  Platt.sburg,  and  the  Whitehall  and  Platts- 
burg  II.  Us.  Capital,  Plattsburg.  Pop.  47,947. 

Clinton,  a  county  in  S.  \\'.  Ohio.  Area.  467  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Kast  Fork  of  the  Little  Miami 
and  by  Todd's  Creek.  The  surface  is  undulating:  the  soil 
is  fertile,  (train,  tobacco,  hay,  wool,  and  dairy  products 
an-  largely  raised.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Cincinnati  and 
igum  Vallev  K.  K.  and  the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati 
R.  R.  Capital,  Wilmington.  Pop.  21,914. 

Clinton,  a  county  in  N.  Central  Pennsylvania.  Area, 
10011  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  West  Branch 
of  the  Susquchaiina  River.  The  surface  is  partly  occupied 
by  the  Alleghany  Mountains :  the  soil  of  the  valleys  is  fer- 
tile. Lumber,  flour,  grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  largely 
produced.  Coal  and  iron  abound  here.  This  county  is 
traversed  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  R.  R.  and  the  Bald 
Eagle  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Capital,  Lock- 
hsrea,  Pop.  23,211. 

Clinton,  a  post -village  of  Huron  en.,  Ontario  (Canada), 
on  the  Uuti'alo  and  Uoderieh  branch  of  the  (irand  Trunk 
Railway,  l'.'>  miles  from  (lorlerich.  It  lias  extensive  trade 
»nd  manufactures  and  one  weekly  paper.  Here  are  valu- 
able salt-wells,  and  a  vein  of  rock-salt  twenty  foot  thick. 
Pop.  about  2000. 

Clinton,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Greene  CO., 
Ala.,  about  T.I  miles  N.  W.  of  Selma.  Pop.  2224. 

Clinton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Van  Itnren  co.,  Ark., 
on  the  Little  Red  River,  about  65  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
Little  Rock. 

Clinton,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Middlesex  eo., 
Conn.  The  village  is  on  the  New  Haven  New  London  and 
Stonington  It.  K..  '-'3  miles  E.  of  New  Haven.  It  has  one 
national  bank.  Pop.  1101. 

Clinton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Jones  co.,  Ga.,  about 
15  miles  N.  K.  of  Maeon.  Pop.  MS. 

Clinton,  a  township  of  He  Kalb  co.,  111.     Pop.  100 1. 

Clinton,  the  capital  of  DC  Witt  co.,  111.,  on  the  Central 
R.  R.,  .'.'I  miles  s.  of  lilnnmington.  It  lias  one  national 
bank  and  two  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  1800. 

Clinton,  a  township  of  Boone  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1220. 

Clinton,  a  township  of  Cass  co..  Ind.     Pop.  1021. 

Clinton,  a  township  of  Decntur  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  SL'"i. 

Clinton,  a  township  of  Klkhart  co..  Ind.     Pop.  2099. 

Clinton,  a  township  of  La  Porte  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  71)7. 


Clinton,  a  township  of  Putnam  eo..  Ind.     Pop. 

Clinton,  a  township  and  post  village  of  Vermili,. 
Ind..  on    the  Waliash   River,  about    Hi   mile-    N.ui    Ti-rru 
Haute.      Pop.  of  village,  .'to  I  :   of  township,  L'j:':i. 

Clinton,  a  city,  capital  of  Clinton  eo..  la.,  on  tin-  Mis- 
sissippi   Kiver,  I'J   miles  above  Davenport,  and    |:;.s  miles 
!  by  railroad  W.  of  Chicago.    The  rhei    i-  ben    crossed  by 
•  an   iron  bridge  which    is  about    liiiiu  feet    long,  and  cost 
$600,000.      Tin-   MU      "I    tin     ' 

R.  K.  pass  over  this  bridge.  Clinton  contains  three  banks, 
the  repair-shops  of  the  railroad  company,  foundries,  sash- 
and  blind  factories,  a  paper-mil  I.  eight  saw  mills,  el,-.:  in  all 
twenty-five  •MBMetonM,  paying  out  si',.,  nun  monthly  as 
wages.  Four  newspapers  are  jmblisln-il  In -H-,  one  of  (hem 
daily.  It  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Iowa  Midland, 
and  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Chicago  Clinton  and 
Hubuqiie  R.  Its.  Pop.  6129;  of  Clinton  township,  exclu- 
sive of  the  town,  1S41.  ED.  "  lit  K  M  n." 

Clinton,  a  township  of  Franklin  co.,  la.     Pop.  475. 

Clinton,  a  township  of  Linn  CO.,  la.     Pop.  1205. 

Clinton,  a  township  of  Pocahontus  co.,  la.     Pop.  55. 

Clinton,  a  township  of  Ringgold  co.,  la.     Pop.  341. 

Clinton,  a  township  of  Wayne  CO.,  la.     Pop.  i',  I::. 

Clinton,  a  post-village  of  Douglas  co.,  Kan.,  11  miles 
W.  S.  W.of  Lawrence.  Pop.  of  Clinton  township,  1030. 

Clinton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Hickman  co.,  K  \ ., 
about  300  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Frankfort,  is  on  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  R.  R.  Pop.  272. 

Clinton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  East  Feliciana  'par- 
ish, La.,  32  miles  N.  of  Baton  Rouge.  A  railroad  25  miles 
long  connects  it  with  Port  Hudson  on  the  Mississippi.  It 
has  good  female  schools.  The  parish  ships  yearly  30,000 
bales  of  cotton.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  930. 
S.  LAMBERT,  ED.  "PATRIOT  DKMOCHAT." 

Clinton,  a  post-village  and  twp.  of  Kennebccco.,  Me.,  is 
on  the  Me.  Central  R.R.,  46  miles  W.  S.W.  of  Bangor.  P.  1766. 

Clinton,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Worcester  CO., 
Mass.,  on  the  Nashua  River,  and  on  the  Worcester  and 
Nashua  R.  R.  where  it  crosses  the  Boston  Clinton  and 
Fitchburg  R.  R..  45  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Boston  and  16 
miles  N.  E.  of  Worcester.  It  has  five  churches,  one  na- 
tional bank,  one  newspaper,  and  manufactures  of  ging- 
hams, combs,  Brussels  and  Wilton  carpets,  wire-cloth, 
machinery,  etc.  The  Lancaster  mills  of  this  place  employ 
about  1200  hands,  operating  on  950  looms,  and  producing 
annually  nearly  7.0110,000  yards  of  ginghams  and  plaids. 
P.  including  Clinton  township,  5429.  ED.  "  Cot- RANT." 

Clinton,  a  nost -village  and  township  of  Lenawee  co., 
Mieh.,  on  the  Raisin  River,  and  on  the  Jackson  branch 
of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  R.,  42  miles 
N.  W.  of  Toledo,  0.  Pop.  752;  of  township,  1356. 

Clinton,  a  township  and  village  of  Macomb  co.,  Mich., 
20  miles  N.  E.  of  Detroit.  Total  pop.  3590. 

Clinton,  a  post-village  of  Hinds  co.,  Miss.,  10  miles  W. 
of  Jackson,  on  the  Vieksbtirg  and  Meridian  R.  R.  It  is 
the  seat  of  Mississippi  College. 

Clinton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Henry  co..  Mo.,  on 
the  Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas  R.  R..  40  miles  S.  W.  of 
Scdalia,  at  the  junction  of  the  Clinton  and  Memphis  and 
Clinton  and  Kansas  City  branches.  It  is  called  the 
"model  town"  of  Western  Missouri.  It  has  one  national 
bank  and  two  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  840. 

Clinton,  a  township  of  Texas  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  721. 

Clinton,  a  township  of  Essex  co.,  N.  J.     Pop.  2240. 

Clinton,  post-bor.  and  tp.  of  Huntcrdon  co.,  N.  J..  on 
the  S.  branch  of  the  Raritan  River,  and  near  the  New 
Jersey  Central  and  Easton  and  Amboy  R.  Rs.,  about  10 
miles  N.  of  Flemington.  It  has  four  churches,  a  national 
bank,  one  newspaper,  carriage  manufactories,  and  a  large 
trade.  Iron  and  manganese  mines  have  b,-en  opened  in 
the  neighborhood.  Pop.  785;  of  township,  :','.M'.i. 

J.  1'A.ni'EXTKR,  Ju.,  PUB.  CLINTON  "  DEMOCRAT." 

Clinton,  a  township  of  Clinton  co.,  N.  Y.  It  contains 
much  white  Potsdam  sandstone.  Pop.  2206. 

Clinton,  a  township  of  Dutchcss  co.,  N.  Y.  Pop.  i 

Clinton,  a  post-village  of  Kirkland  township,  Oneida 
CO.,  N.  Y..  on  the  1'tiea  division  of  the  Midland  R.  R.,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Rome  branch.  '.<  miles  W.  1,\  S.  of  1  tiea. 
and  on  the  Erie  Canal.  It  has  six  churches,  a  weekly  and 
a  monthlv  periodical,  one  seminary  tor  boys,  nnd  four  for 
young  ladies.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  Hamilton  College.  In 
the  vicinity  are  largo  quarries  of  good  building-stone. 
There  are  also  various  manufactures.  Pop.  1640. 

Clinton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Sampson  CO.,  N.  <'., 
35  miles  E.  of  Fayetteville.  Pop.  of  Clinton  township, 
2777. 
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Clinton,  a  township  of  Franklin  co.,  0.     Pop:  1800. 

Clinton,  a  township  of  Fulton  co.,  0.     Pop.  3235. 

Clinton,  a  township  of  Knox  co.,  0.     Pop.  984. 

Clinton,  a  township  of  Seneca  co.,  0.     Pop.  1526. 

Clinton,  a  township  of  Shelby  co.,  0.     Pop.  3591. 

Clinton,  a  township  of  Vinton  co.,  0.     Pop.  1724. 

Clinton,  a  township  and  village  of  Wayne  co.,  0.  The 
village  is  on  the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  11., 
10  miles  S.  W.  of  Wooster.  Pop.  1502. 

Clinton,  a  township  of  Butler  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1132. 

Clinton,  a  township  of  Lycoming  CO.,  Pa.     Pop.  1315. 

Clinton,  a  township  of  Vcnango  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  901. 

Clinton,  a  township  of  Wayne  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1178. 

Clinton,  a  township  of  Wyoming  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  834. 

Clinton,  a  post-village  of  Laurens  co.,  S.  C.  It  has 
one  monthly  newspaper. 

Clinton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Anderson  co.,  Tenn., 
on  Clinch  River,  18  miles  X  W.  of  Knoxville,  on  the 
Knoxville  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Pop.  325. 

Clinton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Do  Witt  co.,  Tex.,  is 
on  the  Guadalupo  River,  about  95  miles  8.  by  E.  from 
Austin.  Pop.  217. 

Clinton,  a  township  of  Monongalia  co.,  West  Va. 
Pop.  1900. 

Clinton,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Rock  co.,  Wis., 
on  the  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.  where  it  crosses 
the  Western  Union  R.  R.,  78  miles  N.  W.  of  Chicago.  It 
has  three  or  more  churches,  and  some  manufactures.  Pop. 
of  Clinton  township,  1943. 

Clinton,  a  township  of  Vernon  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  823. 

Clinton  (CHARLES),  the  father  of  George  Clinton  (1739- 
1812).  was  born  in  Longford  co.,  Ireland,  in  1G90,  of  Eng- 
lish stock.  In  1729  ho  emigrated  to  America,  hut  the  pas- 
sengers were  starved  and  robbed  by  the  ship's  master,  who 
landed  them  on  Cape  Cod,  where  many  of  them  died. 
Clinton  settled  in  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y.,  became  a  judge,  and  a 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  and  was 
the  founder  of  the  distinguished  Clinton  family  of  New 
York  State.  Died  Nov.  19,  1773. 

Clinton  (DE  WITT),  an  eminent  American  statesman, 
born  at  Little  Britain,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  2, 17G9,  was 
a  son  of  General  James  Clinton,  and  a  nephew  of  Governor 
George  Clinton.  His  mother's  name  was  Mary  do  Witt. 
Having  graduated  at  Columbia  College,  N.  Y.,  in  17S6,  he 
studied  law,  and  became  in  1790  private  secretary  to  his 
uncle,  then  governor  of  New  York.  He  was  a  man  of  ar- 
dent temperament,  dignified  manners,  inclined  to  reserve, 
and  of  noble  personal  appearance.  He  married  about  1796 
Maria  Franklin  of  New  York  City.  Ho  entered  public  life 
as  a  Republican  or  Anti-Federalist,  and  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  lower  house  of  the  State  legislature  in  1797,  and 
of  the  State  senate  in  1798.  Ho  took  an  active  part  in 
political  movements,  and  goon  became  the  most  influential 
leader  of  his  party  in  the  State  of  New  York ;  he  also  de- 
voted much  attention  to  natural  sciences.  In  1801  ho  was 
elected  a  Senator  of  the  U.  S.,  in  which  capacity  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  eloquent  debater.  Prof.  Renwick 
states  that  "  he  was  on  all  sides  looked  up  to  as  the  most 
rising  man  in  the  Union"  when  he  was  appointed,  in  1803, 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Now  York.  This  officer  was  then  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  and  council,  and  had  more  exten- 
sive powers  than  the  mayor  has  at  the  present  time.  Hav- 
ing been  reappointed,  he  held  the  office  of  mayor  for  nearly 
eleven  years,  and  rendered  important  services  to  the  city. 
He  also  served  as  lieutenant-governor  of  New  York  for 
two  years  (1811-13),  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  in  1809  to  examine  and  survey  a  route  for  a 
canal  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie.  In  1812  he  differed 
from  President  Madison  in  relation  to  the  war  against 
Great  Britain,  and  became  his  competitor  for  the  presi- 
dency. Mr.  Clinton  was  nominated  by  the  Republican 
members  of  the  legislature  of  New  Y'ork,  and  was  supported 
by  many  Federalists.  He  received  eighty-nine  electoral 
votes,  cast  by  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Mary- 
land, but  was  not  elected.  His  course  and  policy  at  this 
period  offended  many  of  the  Republicans  (or  Democrats), 
and  appear  to  have  impaired  his  popularity  for  a  time,  lie 
was  removed  i'rum  the  mayoralty  about  the  end  of  1814,  and 
retired  to  private  life,  from  which,  however,  he  was  soon 
raised  by  his  sagacious  foresight  and  successful  efforts  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  In  1SU>  he  composed 
an  able  argument  for  the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
of  which  great  and  beneficent  enterprise  he  was  the  prin- 
cipal promoter.  This  argument  was  in  the  form  of  a  me- 
morial to  the  legislature  of  the  State,  which  early  in  1817 


passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  that  canal. 
lie  was  elected  governor  of  New  York  almost  unanimously 
in  is  17.  but  his  former  political  opponents  organized  against 
him  a  party  who  were  called  "  Bucktails."  and  who  de- 
nounced the  projected  canal  as  visionary  and  impractical,  le. 
In  1820  he  was  re-elected  governor,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins 
being  the  defeated  candidate.  Governor  Clinton  was  at  the 
same  time  president  of  the  hoard  of  canal  commissioners. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  his  liberal  patronage  of  science 
and  his  efforts  to  promote  the  education  of  the  people.  In 
1822  he  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  governor. 
He  was  removed  from  the  position  of  canal  commissioner 
in  1824,  and  was  again  elected  governor  by  a  large  majority 
in  the  same  year.  The  Erie  Canal  was  completed  in  1825, 
and  brought  a  great  access  of  trade  and  prosperity  to  the 
city  of  New  York  and  other  portions  of  the  State.  When 
the  opening  of  the  canal  was  celebrated  in  October  of  that 
year,  Governor  Clinton  was  conveyed  in  a  barge  with  tri- 
umphal demonstrations  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  city  of  New 
York.  Ho  was  re-elected  governor  in  1826,  and  died  at 
Albany  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  Feb.  11, 
1828.  His  first  wife  died  in  1818.  and  about  two  years  later 
he  married  Catherine  Jones.  He  left  several  sons  and 
daughters.  (See  JAMES  RENWICK,  "  Life  of  He  Witt  Clin- 
ton," 1840;  WILLIAM  W.  CAMPBELL,  "Life  of  DC  Witt 
Clinton,"  1849  ;  DAVID  HOSACK,  ''Memoir  of  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton," 1829.) 

Clinton  (GEORGE),  the  fourth  Vice-President  of  the  U.  S., 
born  in  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y.,  July  26,  1739.  He  was  an  uncle 
of  De  Witt  Clinton.  He  practised  law  in  his  youth,  and 
was  elected  in  1775  to  the  Continental  Congress,  in  which 
he  voted  for  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  but  he  was 
absent  when  it  was  signed,  having  been  called  to  take  com- 
mand of  a  brigade  of  militia.  Ho  was  chosen  governor  of 
New  York  in  1777,  and  continued  in  that  office,  by  several 
re-elections,  until  1795.  In  1788  he  presided  over  the  State 
convention  called  to  ratify  the  Federal  Constitution,  which 
instrument  he  disapproved,  because  it  gave  too  much  power 
to  the  central  government.  He  was  afterwards  the  princi- 
pal leader  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  was  chosen  governor  of  that  State  in  181)1.  In 
1804  he  was  elected  Vice-Presidcnt  of  the  U.  S.  by  the 
Democrats,  who  elected  Jefferson  as  President.  He  was  re- 
elected  Vicc-Presidcnt  in  1S08,  when  Mr.  Madison  became 
President.  Died  April  20,  1812. 

Clinton  (Sir  HENRY),  an  English  general,  a  grandson 
of  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  was  born  in  1738.  He  served  as 
major-general  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  June,  1775.  and 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  British  army  in  North 
America  early  in  1778.  He  evacuated  Philadelphia  in  June, 
1778,  and  moved  his  army  by  land  to  the  city  of  New  York. 
He  conducted  an  expedition  against  Charleston,  S.  C.,  which 
ho  besieged  and  took  in  May,  1779.  In  Oct..  1781,  he  sailed 
from  New  York  with  about  7000  men  to  relieve  Cornwall!', 
but  the  latter  surrendered  at  Yorktown  before  the  arrival 
of  Clinton.  He  was  superseded  by  General  Carleton  in  1781, 
Died  at  Gibraltar,  Dec.  24,  1795. 

Clinton  (JAMES),  a  general,  born  in  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  9,  1736,  was  a  son  of  Col.  Charles  Clinton,  and  the 
father  of  the  statesman  Do  Witt  Clinton.  He  became  a 
colonel  in  1775,  and  served  under  Gen.  Montgomery  in 
Canada.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general 
in  1777,  and  took  part  in  Sullivan's  operatic.  us  against  the 
Indians  in  New  York  in  1779.  In  Oct.,  1781,  he  assisted 
at  the  siege  of  Yorktown.  Died  Dec.  22,  1812. 

Clinton  Falls,  a  post-township  of  Steel  CO.,  Minn. 
Pop.  338. 

Clinton  Gore,  a  township  of  Kennebcc  co.,  Me.  Pop. 
257. 

Clinto'nia,  a  township  of  De  Witt  co.,  111.   Pop.  2638. 

Clinton  Lake,  a  township  of  Sherburne  co.,  Minn. 
Pop.  152. 

Clinton  State  Prison,  at  Danncmora,  in  Clinton  co., 
N.  Y'.,  16  miles  W.  of  Plattsburg.  is  built  of  dressed  stone 
with  slate  roof.  The  main  building  is  T-shaped,  but  there 
arc  several  other  buildings  all  enclosed  in  a  stockade  of  37 
acres.  There  are  usually  about  500  convicts  here,  mostly 
employed  in  the  iron  and  nail  works.  The  iron  ore  has 
een  in  part  mined  upon  the  grounds,  but  is  now  obtained 

- 


from various  mines  leased  or  owned  by  the  State.  Char- 
coal is  employed  in  reducing  the  iron.  It  is  furnished  by 
woodlands  ineasuring  17,500  acres,  yielding  annually 
900,000  bushels.  The  prison  lot  has  250  acres.  1 
mining,  smelting,  rolling,  and  nail-cutting,  the  convicts 
saw  lumber,  manufacture  nail-kegs,  and  perform  other 
kinds  of  labor.  The  prison  was  built  in  184 

Clin'tonville,  a  post-village  of  Au  Sable  township, 
Clinton  co.,  N.  Y.,  is  the  seat  of  the  extensive  works  of  tho 
Peru  Iron  Company. 
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(  lintonvillc,  a  village  of  Hartwick  township,  Outgo 

CO.,  N.  V.,   has  M  . '0111,11   f:i 

<  li'o  [(ir.  KAciu],  one  of  the  nine  Mines,  presided  OMT 
his!  i  TV,  and  »  as  represented  as  holding  in  OIM  hand  a  half- 
opeued  roll  or  scroll,  ami  in  tlir  other  u  cithara. 

Clio,  a  genus  of  ptcropodous  mollnsks,  of  the  section 


Clio  borealta. 


Gymnosomata.  Clio  boreati*  is  a  principal  part  of  the  food 
of  whales,  and  is  very  ubundnnt  in  the  Arctic  eea».  It  is 
scarcely  1111  inch  long  :  the  head  is  furni.-hed  with  six  re- 
tractile, tentacula;  the  organs  of  locomotion  arc  two  deli- 
cate fin-*,  joined  to  the  neck.  It  has  no  shell.  Of  these 
creatures  the  waier  is  sometimes  so  full  that  a  whale  cannot 
open  its  mouth  without  engulfing  them  in  great  numbers. 
f1//..  mtlralii  is  extremely  abundant  in  the  southern  seas. 
Several  other  specie--  are  found  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  etc. 

Clip'per  [from  the  verb  '•/>'/>.  to  ''move  fast"]  is  anamo 
given  to  a  ship  built  expressly  with  a  view  to  speed.  The 
commerce  in  merchandise  of  a  perishable  nature  which 
rendered  a  quick  passage  desirable  was  probably  among 
the  first  causes  which  directed  especial  attention  to  the 
form  ot  \  MMll  :nl.i|ile.l  to  i, ll'er  least  rc.-i-tancc  to  tho  water. 
For  mativ  years  fruit-clippers  have  been  celebrated  for  their 
rapid  passages,  and  the  opium-clippers  and  slavers  have 
attained  an  unen\iahlc  distinction  for  speed.  Tho  modi- 
fications of  tho  old  form  of  vessel  have  been  gradual,  the 
desideratum  aimed  at  being  the  combination  of  the  greatest 
carrying  capacity  with  tho  form  best  adapted  for  speed. 
A  clipper,  as  compared  with  an  ordinary  sailing-ship,  is 
longer  and  narrower  (though  of  late  the  tendency  has  been 
to  increase  the  beam) ;  very  sharp  at  tho  bows,  which  are 
generally  hollowed  more  or  less  below  the  water-line;  grace- 
fully tapering  towards  the  stern,  which  is  usually  elliptical. 
Tho  Americans  have  fully  done  their  part  in  introducing 
swift  clipper  ships,  and  have  perhaps  been  tho  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  improvement  of  vessels  of  this  class.  It  may 
be  observed  that  (dippers  arc  much  less  used  than  they 
were  a  few  \  [iiiek  freights  being  now  despatched 

on  fast  steamers,  and  heavy  goods  being  sent  in  vessels 
of  larger  carrying  capacity. 

CtU'thenes,  or  Cleis'thenes  [Gr.  KA<i<r0<Vi|«],  »» 
Athenian  statesman,  the  grand-uncle  of  Pericles,  lived 
about  Slid  li.  ('.  He  increased  the  number  of  the  tribes  of 
Attica  from  four  to  ten,  and  made  important  changes  in 
the  constitution,  which  he  rendered  more  democratic.  He 
became  MTV  popular,  and  was  the  foremost  Athenian 
statesman  of  his  time. 

Clith'eral,  a  post-township  of  Otter  Tail  oo.,  Minn. 
Pop.  220. 

Clithernll  (Ai,i:\  \vm-:i:  I!.)  was  a  native  of  Alabama. 
In  1S.')7  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate,  and  returned  in  I.W.i. 
During  the  \\ar  In'  was  appointed  register  of  tho  Confede- 
rate treasury,  and  resided  for  some  years  in  Richmond. 
He  died  in  1888. 

Clith'eroe,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Lancashire, 
on  the  river  Kibble.  L'>  miles  N.  of  Manchester,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  railway.  The  houses  arc  of  stone.  It 
is  situated  at  the  lias,,  ot  Ten. lie  Hill,  which  is  1SOO  feet 
high,  and  near  IVn.llo  I'orcst,  which  is  reputed  to  be  the 
MOM  of  the  exploits  of  the  Lancashire  witches.  It  has 
the  ruins  of  a  castle  built  in  the  twelfth  century.  Here 
are  manufactures  of  cotton  fabrics.  It  returns  one  mem- 
ber to  Parliament.  Pop.  in  1S71,  8217. 

Cli'tUSJ,  or  Clcitns  [(!r.  KAciroc],  a  Macedonian  officer 
who  look  jtarl  io  \  irxan.ler's  expedition  against  I'ersia. 
and  sa-.el  his  life  at  the  battle  of  the  (iranicus.  in  '•>'.'•  1 
It.  ('.  lie  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Alexander,  who  app>- 
him  tatnp  Of  Maetria  in  ;!L>X  11.  ('.  In  the  .-amcycar  a 
dispute  o.-eurrcd  at  a  feast  between  them,  and  Alexander, 
who  was  excited  with  wine,  killed  C'litus  with  a  spear. 

<'lit/  i  ll].\i;y  li.l.  a  son  of  the  late  C:ipt.  John  Clitz, 
T.  S.  \.,  bom  in  New  York,  graduated  at  Wc-t  Point  in 
IMj.  s.'ned  with  honor  in  the  Mexican  war  as  an  infantry 
officer,  was  wounded  at  Yorktown.  Va..  nnd  Caiues's  Mill 
in  I^IJL',  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  latter  en^a^ement  : 
served  as  commandant  of  cadets  and  instructor  in  tactics 


at  West  POM  .,  became  lieutenant  colonel  Sixth 

Infantry,  nnd   in    i  !    T.-nth   Infantry.     In   1865 

he  was  br»  \ctti-l  l.n^;idii  r  L"  n- ral  I  .  S.  Army. 

('lit/  .  .IOIIM  M.  I;.  .  I  .  B.  N..  born  Mar.  UP,  I.s2.">.  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in 
1837,  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  IMil,  u  lieutenant 
in  1851,  a  commander  in  1-M'iL',  a  captain  in  I860,  and  a 
commodore  in  is;:!.  He  was  actitely  employed  during 
the  civil  war  in  command  of  various  ve.- 
Atlantic  squadron,  frequently  in  action  with  batteries  on 
the  James  Ui\cr  while  co-operating  with  the  army,  in 
both  the  Fort  Fisher  lights,  and  re.  !  ,r  promo- 

tion bv  Hear    \dmiral  Porter  in  his  comno  n.latoi  \  despatch 
of  Jan.  28,  1865.  Fox  HALL  A.  PAKKKR,  IT.  S.  N. 

Clive  (  ROBERT),  LORD,  the  founder  of  tho  British  su- 
premacy in  India,  was  born  at  Styche,  in  Shropshire,  Sept. 
'2V.  17-'.'>.  At  school  he  showed  little  aptitude  lor  learning 
anil  much  propensity  to  mischief.  He  went  to  Madras  in 
1711,  and  became  a  elcrk  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  then  a  trading  corporation  possessing  only  a  few 
acres  of  land.  His  work  here  was  so  uncongenial  that  ho 
attempted  to  kill  himself,  but  his  pistol  missed  lire.  War 
having  broken  out  between  the  English  and  French,  he  en- 
tered the  service  us  an  ensign  in  1747.  In  this  field  he 
found  .scope  for  his  talents,  and  employment  congenial  to 
his  audacious  disposition.  His  military  genius  and  resolute 
spirit  procured  his  rapid  promotion.  In  1750  and  1751  he 
defeated  the  French  at  Arcot  and  other  places.  He  made 
a  voyage  to  England  for  his  health  in  1753,  taking  with 
him  his  wife,  a  sister  of  Maskelync,  the  astronomer.  In 
1755  he  returned  to  India  as  governor  of  Fort  St.  David. 
He  waged  war  with  success  against  the  nabob  Surajah 
Dowhih,  and  took  Calcutta  in  1757.  In  June  of  that  year, 
with  3000  men,  ho  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  nabob's 
army  of  (10,000  men  at  the  battle  of  Plassey.  For  this  ser- 
vice ho  was  rewarded  with  the  office  of  governor  of  Bengal. 
He  had  become  immensely  rich  when  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1760,  and  he  was  raised  in  1761  to  the  Irish  peerage 
as  baron  of  Plassey.  In  1764  he  was  again  sent  to  India, 
with  authority  to  rectify  tho  disorders  which  prevailed 
after  his  departure  from  that  region.  He  proved  himself 
an  able  administrator,  and  restored  discipline.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1767.  His  enemies  in  Parliament  accused 
him  of  having  enriched  himself  by  a  tyrannical  abuse  of 
power,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  in  1773  to  investi- 
gate his  conduct.  This  inquest  resulted  in  his  acquittal. 
He  became  addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of  opium,  and 
committed  suicide  in  London  Nov.  22, 1774.  (See  SIR  JOHN 
MALCOLM,  "Life  of  Lord  Clive,"  3  vols.,  1836.) 

Cloa'ca  [a  Latin  word  signifying  a  "  sewer ;"  Fr. 
cloarjnc],  a  name  applied  to  tho  anal  orifice  of  birds,  which 
also  serves  for  the  escape  of  urine,  and  is  tho  external 
organ  of  reproduction.  A  similar  anatomical  arrangement 
is  found  in  one  order  of  mammals,  the  Monotrcrnata,  in  all 
reptiles,  and  in  many  n  i 

Cloa'ca  Max'iran  [a  Latin  phrase  meaning  the 
"largest  sewer"],  a  subterranean  passage  through  which  a 
great  part  of  tho  sewage  of  ancient  Rome  was  conveyed  to 
the  Tiber.  Drains  from  the  parts  of  the  city  around  the 
Forum  were  commenced  by  Tarquihius  Priscus,  but  the 
construction  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  is  attributed  to  Tar- 


Mouth  of  Cloaca  Maxima  at  Koine. 


quinius  Superbus.  Xiebuhr  expresses  the  opinion  that  it 
was  at  first  designed  to  drain  the  valley  of  the  Forura.  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  afterwards  extended.  Passing 
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from  the  Forum  by  the  temple  of  Vesta,  it  terminated  in 
the  Tiber,  where  the  mouth  of  it  is  still  to  be  seen.  It  con- 
sists of  three  large  arches,  one  within  the  other.  The  in- 
nermost vault  is  more  than  thirteen  feet  in  width.  The 
arches  were  built  of  large  blocks  of  tufa,  about  five  feet  five 
inches  long  and  three  feet  high,  fixed  together  without  ce- 
ment. The  sewer  was  kept  clear  by  a  stream  of  water  from 
the  aqueducts.  Largo  portions  of  this  and  of  other  cloaca? 
remain  in  some  places  visible,  but  they  are  generally  at  a 
considerable  depth  below  the  present  level  of  the  streets. 
The  surveillance  of  the  Roman  cloaca)  was  one  of  the  duties 
performed  by  the  censors.  Notwithstanding  its  great  age, 
the  Cloaca  Maxima  is  in  admirable  preservation. 

Clocks.  From  the  earliest  period  of  human  history  men 
have  sought  for  means  to  measure  time.  This  was  not  a  mat- 
ter of  such  extraordinary  importance  to  the  savage  as  to  the 
civilized  man,  for  upon  the  former  there  was  no  pressure  to 
accomplish  any  work  or  employment  within  a  given  space 
of  time.  To  him,  therefore,  the  divisions  of  time  by  the 
sun's  rising,  setting,  and  nooning  were  sufficient,  when  he 
could  see  them.  But  very  early  men  began  to  divide  the 
day  into  several  portions,  and  soon  thcnight  also.  At  first, 
tin-so  divisions  were  of  about  three  or  four  hours  each. 
After  a  time  the  division  of  the  night  and  the  day  into 
twelve  hours  each  was  found  to  be  more  convenient,  and 
then  there  came  the  necessity  for  means  of  measuring  these 
divisions  of  time.  Tho  first  in  use  was  the  dial,  which  by 
its  shadow  on  a  horizontal  plato  marked  the  passage  of  the 
hours  by  the  progress  of  the  sun.  But  as  this  could  only 
bo  of  service  in  the  daytime,  and  when  the  skies  were  not 
obscured  by  clouds,  something  else  was  necessary.  The 
hour-glass,  which  measured  time  by  the  flowing  of  sand 
through  a  narrow  passage  from  one  spherical  vessel  into 
another,  and  which  was  so  graduated  that  all  the  sand  would 
run  out  from  the  upper  glass  in  just  an  hour,  was  a  very  good 
instrument  to  measure  the  lapsa  of  an  hour,  but  it  could  not 
be  depended  upon  to  give  the  time  of  day,  and  required 
watchfulness  to  turn  it  as  soon  as  the  sands  had  all  run 
down.  King  Alfred's  device  of  twelve  candles,  graduated 
so  as  to  burn  two  hours  each,  was  not  much  better,  and  in 
some  respects  even  more  inconvenient.  Tho  clepsydra  was 
a  step  in  advance  of  these.  It  was  a  water-jar  containing 
several  gallons  of  water,  which  ran  out  from  a  small  grad- 
uated orifice  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar  al  such  a  rate  that  the 
quantity  of  water  in  the  jar  would  bo  lowered  to  a  certain 
marked  point  each  hour,  and  the  jars  being  tilled  at  sunrise 
every  day,  marked  off  the  hours  with  tolerable  regularity. 
As  glass  was  not  then  used  for  thojars,  the  only  way  of  de- 
termining the  time  was  by  looking  into  the  jar  or  measur- 
ing the  depth  of  the  water  by  a  graduated  stick.  Wr  do 
not  know  just  when  or  by  whom  these  clepsydra  were  in- 
vented, though  they  are  credited  to  Greece.  They  were 
introduced  at  Rome  about  158  B.  C.  by  Scipio  Nasiea. 
Eighteen  years  later  they  were  improved  by  Ctesibius,  by 
the  addition  of  a  toothed  wheel  and  index  driven  by  the 
water  which  flowed  from  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  Thus  im- 
proved, these  water-clocks  have  been  in  use  in  the  East  for 
about  two  thousand  years.  In  the  more  enlightened  west 
of  Europe,  however,  there  was  a  demand  for  further  im- 
provements, 

The  first  of  these,  which  possibly  came  from  the  Sura- 
con.-*,  and  perhaps  from  their  Western  empire  in  Spain,  was 
the  substitution  of  a  weight  for  the  water  to  turn  the 
toothed  wheel.  It  may  have  been  introduced  at  a  still 
earlier  date  than  this,  for  Archimedes  had  discovered  the 
advantage  of  weights  in  the  turning  of  small  machines 
some  centuries  earlier.  But  after  this  substitution  there 
ptill  remained  the  difficulty  that  the  weight  was  not  so  reg- 
ulated as  to  cause  the  index  to  pas-j  over  equal  spaces  of 
the  dial  in  equal  times.  JIow  this  difficulty  was  obviated 
during  the  Dark  Ages  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
There  is  a  record  of  a  clock  of  very  elaborate  workmanship 
having  been  sent,  by  Pope  Paul  I.  to  King  Pepin  of  France 
in  760,  and  of  another  being  invented  by  Pacilicus,  archdea- 
con of  Genoa,  in  the  ninth  century.  The  invention  of  an 
poment  of  BOme  kind  is  attributed  to  Gerbert  about 
A.  D.  1000.  Though  rude,  it  probably  answered  the  pur- 
pose, for  within  the  next  3SO  years  tower-clocks  of  great 
size  were  set  up  in  Canterbury  cathedral  (1292),  in  the 
v  of  St.  Albans  fi:J2(i}.  at  Genoa  (i;»a3),  and  onewhirh 
etrurk  the  hours  at  Westminster  in  Kills.  The  clock  whose 
construction  is  best  known,  and  which  was  undoubtedly 
the  best  timekeeper  of  any  of  that  period,  was  that  made 
by  Henry  de  Viek,  a  German,  and  set  up  in  Paris  tor 
Charles  V.  in  1IJ79.  We  have  deemed  the  movement  of 
this  clock  worthy  of  a  pictorial  illustration,  as  showing 
what  were  the  methods  of  constructing  a  balance  and  es- 
capement at  that  time.  The  toothed  or  crown-wheel  I  is 
the  escapement-wheel  :  the  pallets  or  levers  f  h  having 
bevelled  edges,  and  projecting  from  the  suspended  upright 
spindle  or  vertical  axis  K  M,  on  which  is  fixed  the  regu- 


lator  or  balance  L  L,  give  it  a  vibratory  motion,  as  the 
motion  induced  by  the  weight  A  in  uncoiling  the  cord  and 
causing  the  cylinder  B  to 
revolve  is  communicated  to 
the  various  toothed  or  cog- 
wheels, and  finally  to  the 
crown  or  escapement-wheel, 
causes  them  alternately  to 
strike  the  teeth  of  that 
wheel.  There  would  still 
bo  an  irregularity  in  these 
motions,  and  a  couf-Ttjr.mt 
defect  in  the  clock  a.-'  a  time- 
keeper, were  it  not  for  the 
weights  m  m,  placed  on  the 
In  lance  or  regulator,  and 
which,  by  the  distance  they 
are  removed  from  the  spin- 
dle, increase  or  diminish  the 
resistance  of  the  pallet;;  to 
the  escapement-wheel.  This 
was  the  principle  on  which 
all  clocks  were  made  for  the 
next  270  years,  but  the  Eng- 
lish do  not  seem  to  have 
been  successful  in  making 
good  timekeepers  till  16-40, 
when  one  set  up  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  by  an  unknown 
maker  became  celcbrnUd 
for  its  accuracy.  It  was  not  until  a  century  later  (some 
time  between  1041  and  1658)  that  either  an  English  clock- 
maker  named  Harris,  or  the  Dutch  philosopher  Huyghens, 
adapted  Galileo's  discovery  of  the  substantial  isochronigm 
of  the  pendulum  beats  to  the  marking  of  time  by  making 
the  escapement  or  crown-wheel  horizontal,  instead  of  verti- 
cal, and  attaching  the  pallets  to  the  pendulum-rod.  Sub- 
sequent improvements  were  made  in  the  escapement,  es- 
pecially the  substituting  the  anchor  escapement  for  that  of 
Huyghens  by  Dr.  Hooke,  1606-80,  and  the  further  im- 
provement of  this  in  the  dead-beat  escapement  of  George 
Graham,  invented  in  1700,  in  which  the  arms  of  the  escape- 
ment are  set  at  right  angles,  and  the  outer  surface  of  the 
pallet  li  and  tho  inner  surface  of  the  pallet  C  arc  arcs  of 
circles,  of  which  A,  the  point  of  attachment  to  the  pen- 
dulum-rod, is  tho  centre.  This  ensured  great  accuracy  as 
timekeepers.  Other  escapements, 
as  the  duplex,  del  ached,  pin- wheel, 
gravity,  etc.,  have  been  devised, 
but  have  not  conic  into  very  gen- 
eral use,  and  are  not,  perhaps,  pre- 
ferable in  all  respect ?i  to  Graham's. 
Other  improvements  have  been  at- 
te!11pted  in  the  pendulum  itself. 
B  These  have  been  mainly  in  the 
matter  of  compensation  for  the 
C'XIIJ1I1S'UU  f11"!  contraction  of  the 
pendulum-rod  by  heat  and  cold. 
Graham's  mercurial  compensation  pendulum,  invented  in 
1715,  in  which  a  tube  or  ball  having  mercury  in  it  was 
substituted  for  the  bob  of  the  pendulum,  and  the  gridiron 
pendulum  of  Harrison,  invented  in  1726,  composed  of  five 
rods  of  steel  and  four  of  brass,  which,  expanding  differ- 
ently, compensated  by  their  action  for  the  changes  induced 
by  heat  or  cold,  were  the  principal  of  these. 

The  American  clockinakers,  retaining  the  dead-beat  es- 
capement, made  the  pendulum-rod  of  wood  and  covered  it 
with  gold-leaf;  and  this  has,  been  found  to  be  as  effectual  a 
contrivance  as  cither  the  mercurial  or  gridiron  pendulum. 
In  tlii;  cheaper  clocks,  where  absolute  necuniey  is  not  so 
important,  they  have  obtained  substantial  accuracy  by 
turning  a  screw  thread  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  pendulum- 
rod,  and  putting  upon  this  a  nut,  which,  while  it  holds  Ihe 
sliding  pendulum-bob  in  place,  can  by  one  or  two  turns 
ri'irtila'e  it  in  accordance  with  the  temperature  of  the  sea- 
son. To  accommodate  what  is  known  as  the  cycloidal 
curve  in  the  arc  described  by  the  pendulum,  its  attachment 
to  tho  pinion  moved  by  the  weights,  or  afterward  by  the 
spring,  was  made  by  hammering  its  upper  end  into  a  thin 
slip  of  steel  which  parsed  into  a  slit  in  the  pinion,  and 
was  held  in  plaec  by  two  little  cheeks  or  projections  at  the 
top.  While  the  workmanship  was  gradually  perfected,  tho 
principles  on  which  clocks  were  made  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany  have  not  changed,  except  in  a  single  partic- 
ular— that  of  a  substitution  of  steel  springs  for  weights — 
from  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Even  now,  very  considerable  numbers  of  these 
brass-wheel  clocks,  with  weights,  and  standing  in  a  case 
six  fret  high,  are  still  made,  and  some  of  them  arc  still  ex- 
ported to  the  U.  S.  The  manufacture  of  this  description 
of  clocks  was  introduced  into  this  country  before  the  llev- 
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olutionary  war,  but   comparatively  few  were  made,  though 

of  good  workmanship. 

About  IT'.rj,  Kli  'ferry,  then  residing  in  Norwich,  Conn., 
but  subsequently  engaged  in  elocknniking  at  Plymouth, 
Conn.,  made,  it  is  bclleicd.  the  lir-t  clock  with  wooden 

wheels  e\er  made  in  this  country  or  elsewhere.      Mr.  Terry 
had   learned   his  trade  from   Thomas  llarland,  an  I. 
clorkmakcr   who    had    established    himself  at    Norwich    in    I 
17":i.      In  IT'.K!  Mr.  Terry  commenced  the  manufacture  of    I 
both  wooden  and  bra--  wheel  clocks  at  Plymouth,  and  con-  | 
tinned   the   business   there    and    in    Naiigatuck    for    many 
years.      The  wooden   wheel    clocks    were    good    timekeeper.-, 
and    were    generally   preferred    to    Ib       In 
They  were  sold  in  large  quantities   by  peddlers  in   all  part- 
of  t'he  country,  and  gen. -rally  without  the  ease,  which  »a^ 
,i  -i  ignite  expcn-e.  being  made  by  the  cabinetmaker.    From 
Ism;  io  1815  the  number  of  oloelunaken  largely  increased  , 

M.  -cth   Thomas.  Sihi-   lloadley,   Herman  Clark.  Asa 

Hopkins  and  others  engaging  in  the  bn-in,  -s  i,  and  many  j 
thousands  were  made.  In  Is]  |,  Mr.  Terry  invented  what 
was  known  as  the  "short  -hell dock,"  in  which,  by  a 
change  of  arrangement  and  smaller  weights,  the  pendulum 
being  brought  forward  and  greatly  short'. ned,  and  the 
wci_'his  1. 1 -in-j;  e  nried  and  run  on  each  side,  the  whole,  was 
reduced  to  a  more  compact  form,  and  clock  and  case  were 

sold  together  for  a  i lerate  price.     This  modification  was 

adopted  by  other  manufacturers,  and  soon  became  general. 
These  clucks  Mere  made  with  wooden  wheels  but  alter  the 
introduction  of  rolled  hra-s  into  the  market,  machinery  was 
invented  by  which  the  blank  wheels  of  the  clock  could  be 
struck  out  of  the  rolled  brass  with  a  die,  and  the  teeth  after- 
wanls  cut  by  machinery,  and  the  brass-wheel  clocks  could 
be  made  cheaper  than  wooden  ones. 

The  next  improvement  was  the   substitution   of  coiled 
steel  springs  for  the  weights,  thus  assimilating  the  clock 
to  the  watch.     This  has  been  done  in  Europe  for  two  hun- 
dred years,  but  only  witli  the  most  costly  parlor  clocks, 
nnd   the   spring-   used  were  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  i 
watch  sprinu's.    '  >f  course,  this  would  not  answer  for  cheap  j 
clocks  for  the  million,  and  various  experiments  were  tried 
with  cheap  springs.     Coiled  brass  springs  were  used,  but  ' 


these  soon  lost  what  little  temper  they  had,  and  so  did 
their  purchasers.  An  elliptic  steel  spring  connected  with 
a  fusee  was  tried,  but  with  no  better  success.  Finally,  a 
new  and  completely  succ,  -s  of  making  a  superior 

pring  was  invented  in  tins  country  :  and  the  springs 
thus  produced  have  for  many  \  •  Id  at  a  pric. 

patiblo  with  their  use  in  cheap  clocks.  This,  together  with 
the  cheapening  by  machine  -labor  of  the  production  of  all 
parts  of  the  clocks,  has  led  to  their  very  gem  nil  introduc- 
tion, and  to  the  reduction  of  the  size  of  clocks,  till  now 
twenty-four  of  the  smallest  sized  pendulum  clocks  can  bo 
packed  in  a  box  of  one  cubic  foot  in  dimensions.  One  result 
of  this  reduction  in  the  size  and  price  of  clocks  was  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  demand  for  them,  both  in  this 
and  foreign  countries.  Clocks  to  run  thirty  hours  were 
made  which  sold  in  quantities  at  nine  dollars  the  dozen, 
and  a  fair  eight-day  clock  at  forty -eight  dollars  the  d 

In  1852  there  were  thirty-one  clock  companies  in  exist- 
ence, of  which  nine  failed,  four  were  burned  out,  and  five 
closed  their  business  as  unprofitable  within  the  next  five 
years.  J-ut  these  companies  in  1853  and  1854  made  im- 
mense sales,  the  Jerome  Manufacturing  Company  alone 
shipping  440,000  clocks  per  annum.  Since  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  business  there  are  only  fifteen  or  sixteen  firms 
engaged  in  it,  all  but  two  or  three  of  them  in  Connecticut ; 
the  number  of  clocks  made  is  about  1,200,000,  and  their 
\alne  not  less  than  $3,500,000.  They  are  exported  very 
largely  to  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  to  China  and  Jnpan, 
to  India.  Western  Asia,  Egypt,  South  Africa,  and  to  Mexico 
and  most  of  the  South  American  states.  But  while  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  have  thus  supplied  the  world  with 
cheap  but  serviceable  clocks,  they  have  not,  until  within  a 
few  years  past,  been  able  to  compete  successfully  with 
European  manufacturers  in  the  finer  and  high-priced 
grades. 

Tower  clocks,  which  until  within  the  past  twenty  years 
were  imported,  are  now  made  of  excellent  quality  by  A. 
8.  Hotchkiss  for  the  Seth  Thomas  Clock  Company,  the 
Howard  Watch  and  Clock  Company,  Charles  Fasold,  and 
by  several  other  firms.  Cut  No.  II  represents  the  move- 
ment of  one  of  the  Uotchkiss  tower  clocks  erected  in  Stcu- 
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benvillc,  0.,  nnd  a  similar  one  is  on  the  City  Hall,  New 
York.  The  clocks  arc  remarkable  for  their  accuracy  and 
the  perfection  of  their  mechanism,  and  have  proved  admir- 


able timekeepers.      They  have  the  pin-wheel  escapement 
(very  clearly  delineated   on   the  second  and  third  D 
bars),  the  pins  having  an  ingenious  contrivance  of  a  shoul- 
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der  to  keep  the  oil  upon  them  :  and  also  a  very  remarkable 
arrangement  (at  the  right  of  the  figure)  for  regulating 
automatically  the  gas-jets  which  illumine  the  face  of  the 
clock,  so  that  they  may  burn  any  required  number  of 
hours.  Regulators,  formerly  imported  in  all  cases,  are  now 
made  of  the  best  quality  by  the  Howard  Watch  and  Clock 
Company  of  Boston.  Regulator  clocks  are  also  made  by 
the  Seth  Thomas  Clock  Company  of  Thoinaston,  Conn., 
the  William  L.  Gilbert  Clock  Company  of  Winsted,  the 
Watcrbury  Clock  Company,  and  Welch.  Spring  &  Co.  The 
wooden  pendulum-rod,  covered  with  gold-leaf,  which  is  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  these  regulator  clocks,  is,  we  be- 
lieve, an  invention  of  Mr.  Silas  B.  Terry,  a  son  of  the 

FIG 


pioneer  in  American  clockmaking,  and  himself  for  forty- 
live  years  in  the  business.  The  French  parlor  or  mantel' 
clock,  a  costly  and  beautiful  ornament  to  the  homes  of  the 
wealthy,  had  so  long  been  imported  that  it  was  considered 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  compete  with  it;  but  since  1866 
Messrs.  Seth  Thomas'  Sons  &  Co.  have  been  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  these  articles,  and  have  produced  clocks 
which  in  the  perfection  of  their  workmanship,  their  accu- 
racy as  timekeepers,  and  the  elegance  and  variety  of  their 
patterns,  as  well  as  in  their  moderate  price,  compete  so 
favorably  with  the  foreign  parlor  clock  that  they  have  well- 
nigh  driven  it  from  the  market.  The  illustrations  show 
some  of  the  styles  of  these  clocks  in  bronze;  the  marble 
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styles  are  equally  tasteful  and  attractive.  The  Terry  Clock 
Company  at  Watcrbury  have  also  commenced  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  neat  parlor  clock.  Of  other  special  kinds  of  clocks 
we  may  name  the  calendar  clock,  first  successfully  made  for 
the  general  market  in  this  country,  which  gives  the  day 
of  the  week  and  month,  and  sometimes  the  changes  of  the 
moon ;  the  marine  clock,  a  watch  on  a  largo  scale,  which, 
properly  made,  is  an  excellent  timekeeper;  the  railroad 
clock,  which  is  of  similar  but  somewhat  more  delicate  con- 
struction, and  with  a  compensating  arrangement  for  the 
jar  to  which  it  is  exposed,  etc.,  etc.  The  electric  or  mag- 
netic clock  belongs  properly  to  the  departments  of  astron- 
omy and  telegraphy.  The  mechanism  for  striking  the 
hours  or  half  or  quarter  hours,  in  most  clocks,  is  complicated 
and  not  readily  understood  without  careful  drawings.  (For 
the  facts  relative  to  American  clockmaking  we  arc  indebted 
to  Henry  Terry,  Esq.,  of  the  Terry  Clock  Company  of 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  and  Seth  B.  Thomas,  Esq.,  of  Seth 
Thomas'  Sons  A  Co.  and  the  Seth  Thomas  Clock  Company 
of  New  York.)  L.  P.  BROCKETT. 

Clock'ville,  a  post-village  of  Lenox  township.  Madi- 
son CO.,  N.  Y.,  ha*  a  woollen  mill  and  other  manufactories. 

Clo'dius  ( I'l  iiurs),  surnamed  Pri.rimi  (i'.  c.  "hand- 
some'1), a  proHi^ato  Komun  tribune  and  patrician,  was  a 
brother  of  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher.  (See  CLAUDIVS.)  In 
62  B.  C.  he  committed  sacrile>re  by  intruding  himself,  dis- 
guised as  a  woman,  into  the  mysteries  of  Bona  Dea.  At 
his  trial  for  this  offence  he  attempted  to  prove  that  he  was 
not  in  Rome  at  that  time,  but  Cicero  testified  that  he  saw 
C'liidins  in  Rome  on  that  day.  and  thus  incurred  his  enmity. 
Clodius  was  acquitted  by  moans  of  bribery,  and  wns  elected 
tribune  of  the  people  in  59  B.  C.  He  persecuted  Cicero  by 


the  enactment  of  a  law  that  he  should  be  interdicted  from 
fire  and  water.  He  was  killed  in  an  encounter  with  Milo, 
his  political  enemy,  in  52  B.  C. 

Clois'ter  [from  the  Lat.  clamtrum,  an  "enclosure;" 
Fr.  clvitrv;  Gcr.  AVosfer],  a  term  which  originally  denoted 
a  covered  ambulatory  running  round  certain  portions  of 
monastic  and  collegiate  buildings,  but  it  was  subsequently 
often  applied  to  any  monastic  establishment.  The  cloisters 
usually  ran  along  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  called  the 
garth.  The  roof,  often  vaulted,  was  supported  by  pillars 
ami  urchcs.  The  portions  of  these  arches  above  the  mul- 
lions  were  often  glazed,  and  sometimes  the  whole  arches, 
so  that  they  became  windows.  Cloisters  were  used  for  ex- 
ercise and  recreation.  Often,  when  glazed,  they  had  stalls 
for  study,  and  frequently  a  stone  bench,  on  the  inner  side. 

Clonmcl',  a  parliamentary  borough  of  Ireland,  is  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  Suir,  14  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Cashel.  It 
is  mostly  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  partly  in  that 
of  Waterford.  The  Suir  is  here  crossed  by  several  bridges, 
one  of  which  has  twenty  arches.  It  has  a  church  of  the 
twelfth  century.  There  is  a  trade  in  grain,  cattle,  and 
butter,  also  manufactures  of  cotton.  In  1650  Cromwell 
demolished  the  castle.  Pop.  in  1871,  9484. 

Clonmel,  EARLS  OF  (179:!).  Viscounts  Clonmcl  (1789), 
and  Barons  Earlsfort  (Ireland,  1784). — JOHN  HEXKY  UK«- 
INAI.I)  SCOTT,  fourth  carl,  born  Mar.  2,  1839,  succeeded  his 
father  in  Feb.,  1866. 

ClontarP,  a  town  and  bathing-place  of  Ireland,  on  the 
sea  .'!  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Dublin.  Here,  in  1014,  Brian  Boru 
gnined  a  irreat  victory  over  the  Danes.  Near  this  town  is 
Clontarf  Castle,  the  residence  of  the  Vcrnon  family.  Pop. 
7814. 
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Clootz  (.IKAX  HAI-TISTK),  HAKOX,  a  visionary  character 

Of  the    l-'rcnch     revolution,   born  near    d.   .  .   JuilC 

2t,  I7.'».'>.  Taking  the  name  of  Amieharsis.  In-  travei-dl 
i!u.o|,c,  jinn-la  lining  the  lirulhrrlnM.il  ..!  ill.'  hiuiiall  race. 

II itrihutcd  largo  sum-  1.1  fin-  Kri'nch  republican  cause, 

to  which  ln>  looked  fur  the  lnHilru.-jii.il'  his  hopes  of  iini- 

Vei-:i!     freedom.        Ill-   was    i-\  Jirlli-.l   from    the  .lacoliin    Club 

at  tin1  instigation  of  Robecpierrej  and  guillotined  for  a  tic- 
til  i.. us  offence  Mar.  I!!!,  IT'.' I. 

C'lop'tin,  a  post-township  of  Dale  eo.,  Ala.     Pop.  800. 

Close-Hauled,  in  navigation,  is  the  mode  in  whii-h 
I-  ;ti.-  iin.iiigcd  in  order  to  make  the  fillip  move  in  a 
direction  flu-  neare-t  |...--il.l.-  |..\\;n.l-  lhat  point  of  the 
coinpas-i  from  which  tin-  wind  blows.  In  the  thorough  at- 
tainment of  thin  result,  much,  of  course,  depends  upon  the 

shape  of  tin-  vessel. 

Clos'ter,  a  thriving  post-village  of  Harrington  town- 
ship, llcrgcn  eo..  .V.I..  on  the  Northern  R. K.of  .Now  'erscy, 
lili  miles  X.  of  Jersey  City. 

Clot.     See  l!i. uon  and  COAGULATION. 

Clothaire  I.,  horn  in  inr  A.  I).,  was  the  fourth  son  of 
Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks.  He  became  king  of  Sotssons 
in  511,  when  the  dominions  of  dovis  were  divided  among 
his  sons.  Ily  Bordering  two  of  his  nephews  he  obtain..! 
the  sovereignty  of  Auslra.-ia  and  Orleans,  and  reigned  at 
Paris  over  all  (he  former  dominions  of  t.'lovis.  lie  died  in 
-u'll  \.  !>.,  leaving  tour  IODI  -I  'ari  bcrt,  1 1  outran.  Si  .;eln-i  t, 
and  Chilpcric  I.,  who  divided  the  realm  between  them. 

Clothnin'  II.,  11  son  of  Chilpcric  T.,  was  a  minor  when 
ho  inherited  the  kingdom  of  Soissous  in  .>*[  A.  D.  Hia 
mother  l-'iede.'ondo  was  regent  until  .V.P7.  He  put  to  death 
ISriinchaut.  (juern  of  Ati-irasia,  and  usurped  the  throne  of 
that  country  in  tii;t  A.  I).  Ho  thus  became  sovereign  of 
all  France.  Died  in  028  A.  D.  He  was  ono  of  the  M.-ro 
\  iii^ian  dynasty. 

Clothes-Moth.     See  MOTII. 

Clo'tho,  in  classic  mythology,  one  of  the  PARC.E  (which 

see). 

Clotho,  an  asteroid  discovered  by  Tempel  in  1868. 

Clotho  (a  serpent).     See  Pi-pi-'  AIWKK. 

Clotirdn,  SAINT,  queen  of  France,  was  a  daughter  of 
Chilperie,  king  of  Unrgtindy.  She  was  married  in  403 
A.  D.  to  dovis  I.,  whom  she  induced  to  profess  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  498.  She  opposed  Arianisni.  Died  in  545 
A.I). 

Cloud,  a  county  in  the  N.  of  Kansas.  Area,  720  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Republican  River.  The 
surface  is  nearly  level  or  undulating.  Grain,  tobacco,  and 
wool  arc  rai-.-d.  Capital,  Concordiu.  Pop.  2323. 

Clouds  [Lat.  Mute*]  arc  collet-lions  of  extremely  minute 
pit-tides  of  water  suspended  in  the  atmosphere.  These 
particles  an-  ol'ien.  in  eoiiM-ipienco  of  the  great  elevation 
at  which  they  flout,  in  a  frozen  state,  even  in  summer.  It 
is  now  known  that.  when  musses  of  air  fully  charged  with 
aqueous  vapor,  but  at  different  temperature-,  com.-  in  con- 
tact with  eai-h  other  and  mix,  the  space  occupied  by  the 
resulting  mass  will  he  o\  n  rhiii-^.-d.  and  the  vapor,  which 
was  invisible  so  long  as  completely  mingled  with  the  air, 
li.-eonies  precipitated,  so  t.i  -^jteak,  in  the  form  of  \vafcr  dust, 
and  then  takes  the  appearance  of  fog  or  cloud.  Whv  these 

minute  particles  n tin  snspendc  1  in  the  atmosphere,  and 

do  not  descend  as  si  mi  lar  part  ich-ii  of  earth  would  do.  has  BOl 
yet  been  sati-fa.-lorily  explained.  Some  have'  conjectured 
that  the  watery  particles  are  hollow,  like  sonp-bubliies.  But 
this — supposing  it  to  lie  true,  of  which  there  is  no  proof — 
\\  i  MI  Id  11  ol  account  for  their  suspension  unless  thev  were  filled 
with  a  gas  lighter  than  the  .-urrouiidiiig  air.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  cJcctricity,  which  appears  to  exert  so  great 
an  inlliicnee  in  giving  the,  different  kinds  of  clouds  their 
form  ami  character,  may  lie  the  principal  agency  by  which 
these  various  oolbottoni  of  u  atcr-dnst  arc-  kept  suspended  at 
different  clei  alions.  according  to  the  character  of  the  cloud. 
The  only  dim  r -nee  hctvtcon  fog  and  cloud  is  that  while 
the  hitter  remains  high  in  the  atmosphere,  the  former 

to  rest  upon  ll arlli  :    in  other  words,  fog  is  «imph  elond 

at  hand.  Ili-nee,  when  a  cloud  high  np  in  (lie  air 
strikes  airain-t  the  side  of  a  mountain,  to  a  person  at  that 
point  cm  the  mountain  it  appeals  pi-cci-dy  like  fo_-. 

To  clouds  in  their  infinitely  varied  forms  we  arc  indebted 
for  some  of  the  nio-l  glorious  scenes  that  nature  ever  prc- 
siMits  to  the  eye  of  man;  and  11  landscape,  however  beau- 
tiful, seems  incomplete  unless  the  ac iipanimenl  of  clouds 

led  to  the  picture,      i  For  a  particular   account    0 
different   kinds  of   clouds,   and   their  connection   with   the 
changes  of  the  weather,  the  reader  is  referred  to  METEOR- 
Ol.ociv.) 

Cloneli  (Anrm-R  Hrnn),  an  English  poet,  born  at  Liv- 
erpool Jan.  1.  IM'.i.  was  educated  at  Rugby.  He  wa*  one 


of  llr.  Arnold'*  favorite  pupil.'.  His  distinguished  school- 
fellow. Arthur  1'enrhyn  Stanley,  Him  has  H  i  iltcn  a  \  alu- 
aldc  notice  of'  dough,  says  that  "over  ti- 
nt'his  pupils  did  Arnold  watch  wit li  a  In  I  or  a 
more  sanguine  hope."  From  Itilgby  he  paused  to  Oxford, 
where  "he  carried  away  the  Itallnd  scholarship  will 
nown  beyond  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors."  Kroin  IJul- 
liol  he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Oriel,  and  I. 
at  Oxford  until  I  Ms,  when  a  sense  that  ho  hud  done  his 
work  there,  and  that  he  was  a  little  too  alien  in  -p.  dilative 
and  in  practical  thought  from  the  tone  of  the  un 
be  of  further  use  or  to  find  a  fit  abode  there — that  he  might 
honorably  seek  a  more  unshackled  eatc.-r  without  I,  d 
Clough  to  withdraw  from  0,0-1.  In  IMS  appi  Hr,  .1  his  first 
published  poem,  "The  Bothio  of  Tober-na-Vuolich :  a 
Long- Vacation  Pastoral,"  which  was  quickly  recognized  a* 
a  work  of  remarkable  power  and  beauty.  liut  it  was  some- 
thing besides  a  successful  literary  venture.  If  it  has  been 
:  dough's  "farewell  to  Oxford,"  it  is  because  it  is 
revolutionary  :  it  shows  that  the  thought  of  his  time  had 
awakened  strong  echoes  in  his  nature;  that  if  he  had  not 
broken  with  the  ancient  past — which  he  had  not,  and  which 
he  never  could — ho  at  least  was  ready  to  go  forth  with 
hearty  confidence  to  meet  the  present,  and  to  take  an  active 
!  part  in  the  real  business  of  life.  "  A  senee  of  fresh,  healthy 
manliness;  a  scorn  of  base  and  selfish  motives;  a  frank  ad- 
miration for  common  life ;  a  love  of  earth,  not  only  for  it* 
earthly  sake,  but  for  the  divine  and  the  eternal  interfused 
in  it — such,  and  other  such,"  says  Palgrave,  "are  the  im- 
pressions left."  The  poem  is  written  in  English  hexameters, 
which  have  a  certain  wild  flavor  that  is  very  stimulating. 
"Viewed  critically,  dough's  work  is  wanting  in  art;  the 
language  and  the  thought  are  often  unequal  and  incom- 
plete; the  poetical  fusion  into  a  harmonious  whole  imper- 
fect. It  is  poetry,  however,  which  belong*  to  a  very  un- 
common class  :  it  should  be  judged  by  the  thoughts  awak- 
ened, rather  than  by  the  mode  of  expressing  them."  After 
his  withdrawal  from  Oxford  in  1848,  Clough  spent  a  year 
or  two  in  travel  on  the  Continent,  going  as  far  as  the  Ital- 
ian lakes.  On  his  return  he  published  in  1849  a  series  of 
poems  of  which  the  earliest  date  hack  to  1S40,  under  the 
title  of  "  Amharvalia."  This  collection  contains  many 
striking  pieces,  revealing  the  depth  and  earnestness  of 
dough's  nature,  with  much  of  that  tenderness  which  his 
friends  declare  to  have  been  so  notable  a  characteristic  of 
his,  and  also  a  strong  tendency,  by  no  means  incompatible 
with  this,  toward  sarcasm. 

His  tutorship  at  Oxford  relinquished,  he  passed  from  one 
employment  to  another:  was  warden  of  University  Hall, 
London ;  came  to  America,  and  resided  here  for  a  few 
months  in  1852  ;  returned  to  England  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  education  department  of  the  privy  council 
office;  went  to  France  and  Vienna  in  1S66  on  duties  con- 
nected with  the  secretary-hip  to  the  commission  of  report 
on  military  education  :  and  in  leisure  hours  gradually  com- 
pleted the  long  revision  of  Dry  den's  translation  of  Plutarch 
begun  in  America,  comparing  that  inaccurate  though  spir- 
ited text  throughout  with  the  original,  and  retouching  it 
with  a  skill  and  taste  in  which  bis  careful  study  of  Chaucer 
and  our  early  literature  gave  him  a.  special  mastery. 

Meanwhile,  with  his  usual  energetic  sympathy  for  all 
that  touched  the  welfare  of  the  poor  and  the  wretched,  he 
undertook  much  anxious  work  to  assist  his  wife's  cousin, 
Florence  Nightingale,  in  her  own  arduous  labors.  His 
health,  never  very  robust,  gave  way,  and  by  the  advice  of 
his  physicians  he  went  on  a  journey  to  Greece  and  Constan- 
tinople, and  returned  much  benefited.  A  second  journey 
to  Auvergne  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  then  to  Italy  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Tennyson,  undertaken  with 
the  hope  of  completing  the  good  work  of  the  former,  was 
not  so  fortunate.  Near  the  Italian  lakes  he  was  struck  by 
the  malaria,  and  pushed  on  with  difficulty  to  Florence, 
where  fever  carried  him  off,  Nov.  13,  1861.  Clough  con- 
tributed several  papers  of  value  to  the  "North  American 
I  Review,"  and  to  tin  "Atlantic  Monthly  "  one  of  his  best 

I ins,  "Amours  de  Voyage."      While  he-re  he  made  one  of 

an  in1  cultivate.  1  scholars  and  men 

of  letters  in  lioston  and  Cambridge.      He  was  beloved  here, 

as  at  home,  for  the  noble  beauty  of  his  character,  as  well 

-peeled  for  the  range  and  thoroughness  of  his  attain- 

lle  is  come  to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  chic!  names 

of  the  time  in  poetry  ;  his  reputation  has  sti  tidily  risen,  and 

Kmerson's  woid«  in  I*t>  an-  like  to  he  iustitii  d  :  "  He  will 

make  Tennyson  look  to  his  laurels."        CLARENCE  COOK. 

Clove  Bark.    See  Cri.it. AW  AX  BARK. 

Clo'ver   [from  a  root  akin  to  rlmrr.  rf.  •  the 

Ica\  cs  are  parted  or  cleft],  or  Tre'foil  (i.  r.  "  having  three 
le:i\  cs  "),  (  Trlf'tlit  -  of  plants  of  the  order  Lcgu- 

.e,  containing  many  speeies,  some   of  them   very  im- 
portant in  agriculture.     The  name  is  popularly  extended 
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CLOVER— CLUB. 


to  plants  not  included  in  this  genus,  but  belonging  to  the 
Fame  order,  and  having  the  leaves  formed  of  three  leaflets. 
The  true  clovers  (  Tri  folium]  have  herbaceous,  not  twining 
stems,  roundish  heads  or  oblong  spikes  of  small  flower,--, 
the  pod  containing  one  or  two,  rarely  three  or  four,  seeds. 
Twenty  native  or  naturalized  species  belong  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  more  than  twelve  species  to  the  U.  S.,  most  of 
them  natives.  The  most  important  is  the  common  red 
clover  (Trifnlinm  }n'ut<-n#c),  a  mitive  of  Europe,  growing 
in  meadows  and  pastures.  Its  heads  of  flowers  are  nearly 
globular,  very  compact,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  purplish- 
crimson,  flesh-colored,  or  whitish.  The  leaflets  have  often 
a  whitish  horseshoe  mark  in  the  centre.  The  zigzag  clover 
(Tr(f<itinm  medium)  resembles  the  common  red  clover,  but 
is  distinguished  by  the  smooth  tube  of  the  calyx,  and  by 
the  broader,  less  membranaceous,  and  acuminated  .stipules. 
The  stems  are  more  rigid  than  in  Trifnlhun  pratcnxe  ;  the 
heads  of  flowers  larger,  more  nearly  globose,  and  of  a 
deeper  purple  color;  and  the  leaflets  have  no  white  spot. 
It  is  common  in  Europe,  and  grows  in  the  U.  S.  A\  liitr 
clover  (  Trifulhim  repent)  is  a  common  native  of  Europe 
and  also  of  North  America.  Alsike  clover  (  Trifnlinm  ////- 
bridnin),  a  perennial,  regarded  by  some  as  intermediate  be- 
tween the  common  red  and  the  white  clover,  has  of  late  at- 
tained a  very  high  reputation.  It  was  introduced  from  the 
south  of  Sweden.  Crimson  or  Italian  clover  (  Trifnl'mm  Im-tn-- 
natum),  an  annual,  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  with  oblong 
spikes  of  rich  crimson  flowers,  is  much  cultivated  in  Europe, 
producing  a  heavy  crop.  Egyptian  clover  (  Trifofittm  Alex- 
ini'/i-iniitii},  an  annual  species,  a  native  of  Egypt,  where  it 
is  the  principal  fodder  for  cattle,  is  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  best  kinds  of  clover.  It  has  oval  heads  of  pale-yellow 
or  whitish  flowers.  Yellow  clover,  or  hop  trefoil  (  Trifo- 
lintn  prveimoeiu),  is  common  on  dry  gravelly  soils  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  U.  S.,  but  not  much  esteemed.  The 
Trifolittm  reflexion,  or  buffalo  clover  of  the  U.  S.,  deserves 
the  attention  of  agriculturists. 

Clover  is  now  very  frequently  cultivated  in  alternation 
with  grain  crops.  The  kinds  most  generally  sown  are  the 
common  red,  white,  and  alsike.  The  common  red  clover  is 
the  finest  and  most  valuable.  It  frequently  grows  well  on 
sandy  loams,  though  sown  every  alternate  year  on  the  saim; 
land.  But  in  some  places  the  land  becomes  "clover-sick" 
when  sown  too  frequently  with  this  crop.  From  ten  to 
twenty  pounds  of  seed  are  usually  sown  upon  an  acre. 
Red  clover  is  much  valued  for  hay.  When  it  grows  well, 
it  bears  to  be  cut  more  than  once  in  a  year.  White  clover 
is  esteemed  for  pasture;  it  grows  short  and  thick  on  the 
ground,  and  throws  out  stems  and  flowers  during  the  most 
of  the  growing  season.  Alsike  clover  has  been  recently  in- 
troduced ;  it  rises  much  higher  than  white  clover,  anil  prom- 
ises to  be  a  useful  addition  to  our  pasture-plants.  White 
and  alsike  clovers  are  valuable  for  bee-pasture.  Clovers 
perform  an  important  part  in  restoring  fertility  to  ex- 
hausted land.  They  are  often  ploughed  under  when  green, 
and  thus  greatly  benefit  worn-out  soils.  Their  leaves 
gather  food  from  the  atmosphere,  which  they  store  up  in 
their  roots  and  stems,  and  these  on  decomposing  afford 
food  for  crops  which  are  more  dependent  on  the  soil  itself. 
The  chief  profit  in  raising  clover  is  in  the  increased  value 
of  the  manures  it  yields,  which  are  highly  nitrogenous. 

Clover,  a  township  of  Henry  co.,  III.     Pop.  1695. 

Clover,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  8C8. 

Clo'verdale,  a  post-township  of  Sonoma  co.,  Cal.  Pop. 
612. 

Cloverdale*  a  township  and  post-village  of  Putnam 
co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Louisville  New  Albany  and  Chicago  R,  II., 
11  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Greencastlc.  Pop.  1740. 

Clover  Hill,  a  township  and  village  of  Appomattox 
CO.,  Va.,  2  miles  N.  E.  of  Appomattox.  Pop.  ;;siu. 

Clover  Hill,  a  township  and  village  of  Chesterfield  co., 
Va.  The  village  is  on  a  branch  of  the  Richmond  Fred- 
ericksburg  and  Potomac  R.  R.,  8  miles  W.  of  Chesterfield. 
Pop.  3210. 

Clo'verport,  a  post-village  of  Breckinridge  eo..  Ivy., 
HO  miles  below  Louisville,  on  the  Ohio.  Coal  is  found  in 
the  vicinity.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  S-l'.i. 

Clover  Valley,  a  township  of  Elko  co.,  Nov.  Pop.  80. 

Cloves  [from  the  Sp.  cftrro,  t.  c.  a  "  nail,"  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  nail],  the  smoked  and  dried 
flower-buds  of  the  clove  tree  (Cart/ophytln*  amm<tti'-tix}, 
of  the  order  Myrtacca?.  The  tree  is  from  fifteen  to 
forty  feet  high,  with  a  beautiful  pyramidal  head.  The 
leaves  arc  large,  m-:ite-obl«mg,  anil  evergreen:  the  flowers 
are  produced  in  great  profusion.  Leaves,  flowers,  and  bark 
have  an  aromatic  odor.  The  fruit,  sometimes  appears  in 
commerce  in  a  dried  state  under  the  name  of  "mother 
cloves;"  it  has  an  odor  and  flavor  similar  to  cloves,  hut 
weaker.  The  flower-buds  arc  gathered,  and  are  dried  by 


the  smoke  of  wood-fires,  and  afterwards  by  the  sun,  or  by 
the  latter  alone.  The  clove  tree  is  a  native  of  the  Moluc- 
cas, and  the  Bencoolen  and  Amboyna  cloves  are  the  best ; 
but  they  are  now  cultivated  in  Sumatra,  Zanzibar,  Mau- 
ritius, the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  and  Guiana.  The  Dutch,  to 
secure  to  their  colonists  a  monopoly  of  this  spice,  once  de- 
stroyed the  trees  in  the  other  Molucca  Islands,  and  con- 
fined the  cultivation  to  the  isle  of  Ternate.  Before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Spice  Islands  merchants  brought  them  from 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  Egypt  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Their  aromatic  qualities  depend  on  two  essential  oils, 
which  together  form  one-seventh  of  the  weight  of  the 
cloves.  The  oil  is  obtained  by  repeatedly  distilling  « ith 
water,  when  two  oils  pass  over — one  of  which  is  lighter 
and  the  other  is  heavier  than  water.  The  oil  has  a  hot, 
acrid  taste,  is  of  a  light  yellow  color  when  pure,  and  hroun 
when  not  carefully  prepared.  It  is  a  mixture  of  eugenic 
acid  (H.CioHnOa)  and  a  hydrocarbon  (CjoIIie).  isomeric 
with  oil  of  turpentine.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and 
the  fixed  oils.  It  is  useful  in  medicine  to  check  nausea 
nnd  griping  caused  by  the  administration  of  purgatives, 
and  as  a  remedy  for  toothache. 

REVISED  BY  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Clo'vis  [Lat.  Cl«dovKui\  I.,  called  also  Chlodu'ig 
(probably  allied  to  the  German  Litdiriy,  "  Lewis"),  king 
of  the  Franks,  was  born  in  465  A.  D.  He  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Childeric,  who  reigned  at  Tournay  and  died  in 
481.  By  a  victory  over  the  Romans  and  Gauls  in  486 
A.  D.,  Clovis  obtained  possession  of  .Soissone,  which  then 
became  bis  capital.  He  married  in  493  Clotilda,  a  Chris- 
tian princess,  and  about  three  years  later,  through  her  in- 
fluence, was  converted  to  the  new  faith  and  baptized.  In 
507  he  defeated  Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  in  a  great 
battle  near  Poitiers.  By  this  victory  he  added  Aquitainc 
to  his  dominions.  He  chose  Paris  as  his  capital  in  507. 
He  died  in  511  A.  D.,  and  France  was  then  divided  among 
his  four  sons — Thierri,  Clodomir,  Childeric,  and  Clothaire. 
His  descendants  are  called  Merovingians,  from  Merovig, 
the  grandfather  of  Clovis.  (Sec  VIALI.ON,"  Clovis,  le  grand 
premier  Roi  Chretien,"  3  vols.,  1788.) 

Clowes  (TIMOTHY),  LL.D.,  an  American  Episcopalian 
divine  and  scholar,  graduated  at  Columbia  College  iu  1808. 
He  was  distinguished  as  a  mathematician.  In  1823  he 
became  president  of  Washington  College,  Md.,  and  was  for 
many  years  a  prominent  educator  of  youth.  Died  at  Hemp- 
stead,  Long  Island,  in  1847. 

Clown  [from  the  Lat.  colonwt,  a  "husbandman"],  a 
term  originally  applied  to  a  rustic,  now  quite  generally 
designates  a  professional  jester  or  buffoon.  In  dramatic 
literature  it  is  frequently  the  title  of  a  prince's  jester  or 
court-fool  (Gcr.  J/ttfnarr;  Fr./o»;  Sp.  gracioaof  It.  buffo), 
a  privileged  character  at  European  courts  in  former  times. 

Club  [etymology  uncertain],  an  association  of  persons 
for  some  common  purpose,  as  of  politics,  literature,  etc., 
denoting  especially  a  body  meeting  lor  social  purposes,  and 
consisting  of  members  belonging  for  the  most  part  to  some 
one  class.  Club-life  in  London  had  its  origin  in  the  days 
of  Elizabeth,  when  the  Mermaid  tavern,  in  Fleet  street,  en- 
livened by  Shakspcare,  Raleigh,  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont, 
and  Fletcher,  became  the  home  of  a  sort  of  club.  Jonson 
afterwards  founded  a  club  at  the  Devil  tavern,  Fleet  street. 
These  were  informal  social  meetings  to  which  all  were  wel- 
come who  could  bring  humor  or  wit.  In  the  last  century 
clubs  named  after  the  proprietors  of  the  houses  in  winch 
the  meetings  were  held  were  established  by  politicians  in 
England. 

After  the  close  of  the  great  European  war  in  1S15  many 
officers,  no  longer  needed  for  war,  were  placed  upon  half- 
pay;  and  this  pay  was  insufficient  to  support  them  without 
(•Mvcl'nl  economy.  If  they  could  dine  at  a  club,  it  would  be 
cheaper  than  if  each  maintained  a  separate  establishment. 
Hence  arose  the  United  Service  Club:  and  the  suecrss  of  this 
sjH-rilily  led  to  others  for  different  classes  and  for  persons 
of  different  political  opinions.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  in  London  sixty-eight  great  clubs.  Each  club  com- 
prises a  definite  number  of  members;  and  this  number 
cannot  be  exceeded.  The  members  pay  u  sum  of  money 
on  entrance  and  an  annual  subscription.  The  clubs  usually 
comprise  news-rooms,  libraries,  dining-rooms,  and  draw- 
ing-rooms. There  are  arrangements  for  the  members  to 
sleep  at  certain  establishments  called  club-chambers,  which, 
however,  are  not  properly  clubs.  Sonic  of  the  clubs  are 
furnished  with  bath,  billiard,  and  smoking  rooms.  The 
restaurant  is  usually  very  complete;  everything  is  of  the 
best,  and  is  supplied  to  members  nearly  at  cost.  In  nearly 
all  hard  drinking  is  discouraged.  Some  of  the  club-houses 
rank  among  the  most  elegant  buildings  in  London.  Some- 
what similar  organizations  exist  in  the  larger  cities  of  the 
U.  S.,  especially  in  Xew  York,  but  their  extent  and  influ- 
ence are  much  smaller  than  in  England.  The  clubs  which 


(  I.I  I!- FOOT— CLYMEK. 


sprang  up  in  France  at'ii-r  17X9  wore  not  clubs  in  the  Kng- 
li-h  HUM  "!'  'ho  word,  but  meetings  of  the  great  polittoftl 
part  ies. 

«  Iiib-Foot  (  TVi/i/iM).  This  deformity  is  mostly  con- 
genital, and  u-iially  atieets  liciib  sides.  TU  inner  margin 
of  the  loot,  is  elevated,  tho  external  iinc  depressed  and 
touches  the  ground.  Tin-  mi'MIe  and  anterior  portions  of 

tho  foot  arc  re  I  a  riled  in  their  grnwt  h,  ami  its  joint-  become 
i  m  mm  alilr  lankylutiel.  Tin-  1 1. •turn,  it  i  he cs  more  pro- 
nounced when  UMohild  begins  in  walk,  sometimes  to  such 
nn  extent  that  I  he  upper  pail  ol  I  hi'  I'm  it  takes  I  hi-  place  of 
tin-  siilo.  At  the  same  tilin-  tin-  muscles  of  tin 
emaciated,  ami  lose  I  heir  mu.-'iilar  texture  altogether.  The 
MUM  bas  bi'i'ii  s, ,ught  I'm- in  diseases  ul  the  brain  or  spinal 
conl  .  bnbn  birth,  nr  by  continued  pressure  in 
the  womh.  lint  a  more  rational  explanation  is  yielded  by 
1 1 !••  •nnsiilcration  of  the  early  condition  of  the  fietn-.  The 
lower  ext  remitii  s  are  tirs!  I'm  no-d  (  about  the  en 4  "!  the  lirst 
month  of  pregnancy  I  on  tile  aiiti-rior  a.-pi-i't  nt'  the  abdomen 
of  the  fieius.  under  tho  «kin,  in  such  ft  manner  that  the 

ki pit    is    linking    towards    Hie    ab'lnioen.      In    order    to 

nnrnial   shape   the   whole  extremity,  including 
the  I'ont,  has  In  turn  round  it.i  axis.     When  this  process,  as 

tar   :is   tile  loot  is   concerned,  remains  in nplele,  eluh-foot 

is  tho  result.     A  mild  n  lob  toot  is  pereepiilde  in 

.  foetus  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  ot'preg; 
Some  cases  arc  tho  result  of  an  abnormal  obliquity  of  the 
small  Iinnes  nt'  tin-  tarsus  (posterior  portion )  of  tho  foot, 
and  a  primary  shortness  nt'  the  gastrocnemius  muscle  of 
the  leg.  Clii'i-lnnl ,  when  aei|iiired  after  birth,  results  from 
paralysis  of  the  extensors  of  the  foot.  In  that  case  the 
aetiiin  nt'  the  llexnrs  results  in  tho  same  deformity.  Mild 
require  but  little  treatment.  Manual  stretching  of 
tho  foot,  proper  bandaging,  the  appliealion  of  a  splint  or 
plaster  of  Paris,  are  often  sufficient.  More  serious  eases 
reijiiiie  the  cutting  of  ono  or  more  of  the  6exors  (  h  '  1» 
achillis,  plantar  r.poneurosis,  anterior  tibial  muscles),  with 
bandaging  or  the  wearing  of  an  appropriate  apparatus 
(Seal-pa's  shoo).  A.  JACOBI. 

Club-Masses,  or  (•round-Pines  (Lycopodiaoeas), 
a  natural  order  of  eryptogamous  plants  (aerogens),  in  some 
species  resembling  tlie  Cunitei.e  in  general  aspect,  but  fre- 
quently having  something  of  tlie  h  iliit  of  the  mosses.  They 
also  approaeh  tlie  ferns  through  O/Ji i<,:/li^»nni.  in  their  re- 
production. The  genera  are  few.  the  liv  -  quite 
numerous.  Tho  genus  I.,/,-,,.,,,./;,/,,/  yields  tho  drug  lyco- 
podium,  a  fine  inllammalile  powder  consisting  of  the  spo- 
rules  of  the  plant.  This  iirtiele  is  nuieh  used  in  pharmacy 
and  in  pyrotechnics.  Many  of  tho  tropical  species  have 
active  poisonous  properties,  and  some  have  been  used  in 
medieine.  .Many  of  our  native  species  are  very  beautiful, 
and  are  much  used  in  Christmas  deconition.  The  fossil 
plants  of  this  order  were  often  mighty  trees  (  L<  ^'ulnd>  n- 
dron).  and  seem  to  have  furnished  much  material  for  the 
oldest  eoal  deposits.  At  the  other  extreme  must  he  p 
the  curious  grass-liko  quill-worts  (  Am/f-  * ),  which  are  mostly 
small  aipiarie  plants  of  singular  habit.  C.  W.  GUKKNK. 

Clu'niacs,  or  Congregation  of  Clugny,  a  reform- 
ed Bcnedieiine  cnngrogat ion.  founded  in  909  at  Cluny  in 
France,  tt  rapidly  spread,  and  at  one  time  had  more  than 

2000  cements,  with  immense  wealth.       It   bewail  to  decay  in 

the  thirteenth  century.  It  was  finally  suppressed  in  1790 
by  tho  French  Constituent  Assembly. 

Cluny,  formerly  Clugny  (anc.  Cluaiarvm).  a  town  of 
France,  department  of  Saono-et-  Loire,  on  the  lirfme.  here 
crossed  by  two  stono  bridges,  \\  miles  N.  W.  of  Macon. 
Here  are  tlie  remains  of  a  rich  and  famous  Benedictine 
abbey,  founded  in  IMii  A.  I).  Cluny  has  manufactures  of 
gloves,  lace,  linen,  paper,  and  pottery.  Pop.  in  18G6,  I.'. i.',. 

Cluny,  Hotel  de.     See  Ai  i'i:xnt\. 

Clllpe'ido:  [from  ('ln/n-n  I  herring  i,  pet-hups  (lie  most 
important  of  its  general,  a  family  of  nialaeopienins  fishes 
allied  to  the  S .1  liinmiihe.  and  disi  ingni-hed  from  them  cliietly 
by  the  absen.-e  of  an  adipose  (in.  The  scales  are  ea-ily 
detached.  The  tins  are  without  spinnus  rays.  The  gill", 
openings  are  i  cry  large:  tlie  teeth  smaU  and  generally 
nunierou-;  the  maxillary  bones  of  ihree  pieces  easH1. 

.    llie  lm,l\    '.'encrally  long;    the  air  Ma<t<ler  i<   ahvavs 
laiu'e:    the    roe   onnsi-!s  nt'   a  \ast  number   of  eggs.      A  few 
of  llie  li-hes  nf  this  family  ascend  rivers,  the  re-!  are  exclu- 
sively marine.    They  generally  appear  in  shoals,  and 
of  them  permilically  \isit  certain  OOUtl  in  great  nni- 
'fhey  are   I'nnnd  in    many  p.trt>  of  tlie  wnrld.  snme   s]iecies 
sally  ha\  ing  a  wide  geographic  n»N!;e.     Tnthis  tamilv 
with   its  widest  limits  belong  the  herring,  shad,  pilehard. 
anchovy,  sardine,  etc.,  hut  tho  latest  authorities  divide  it 
into  several  families. 

Cluseret  (OrsTAVE  PAII.\  a  French  revolutionist, 
born  Juno  lit,  1S1!.':,  resigned  in  1*  a-  captain 

in  the  French  army  because  he  had  adopted  the  prii 


nt    Maziini.     In  1849  he  served   under  tiaribaldi,  and  in 

I -ill  entered  tlie  volunteer  urm\   ol    the  I  .  S.,  in  which    he 
became  in   1-i'iL'  a  ,  ncral.      In  l.-n  I   bi 

ill     New    York    the     ".\i-w     Nation,"    to    urge     the     n  1 1  III  i  n  a  I  i  n  II 


of  l-'remont  for  llie  presidency.      \\i~  iiil<mpis.  in  1-Tn.  to 
]iroclaim    in    I. yon-    and    Marsc-illes    the   "lied     Republic" 

failed.         Ill    -Mai'.,    IS7I.    the    rnlMllllllllst       lit     I'ali-    appointed 


him  chief  of  tho  war  department:   mi    Max    I    he  w:i 
posed,   iirrc.-led.  and    impeached,  but  after  a   few   days  sot 
tree,  and  lied  lo  Kngland. 

(Tu'-iii  [so  called  in  honor  of  the  botanist  I.ccludc  or 
Clusiii-].  llie  name  of  a  genus  of  small  tropical  trees  and 
shrubs  of  the  order  Cliisiaeeii.     Some  ol    them  are  eulhd 
balsam    trees,  from   their    resinous   or   bal.-anu 
Th«y  are  nftin  epiphytes,  growing  on  larger  trees,  o\> 
bark  of  uhieh  they  send   their  roots  in  search  ol   d. 
parts  from   which   they   may  extract   nourishment  ;   somc- 
a  root  is  sent  to  the  ground,  and  becomes  a  kind  of 
stem.     According  to  good  authorities,  tie  limes 

parasitical.  t'lu»i'i  r<i*'".  a  nati\eot  the  \\e-t  Indies  and 
trnpienl  America,  yields  an  abundant  resin,  which  is  n-i  d 
in  medicine  and  for  covering  boats  in-Had  of  pitch.  A 
resin  which  exudes  in  large  quantities  from  the  disk  of  the 
flowers  of  Clunin  Vn«i'_'/iu>,  known  as  the  wax-flower  ol  I'e 
inerara.  is  used  to  make  a  gently  stimulating  and  soothing 
jilaster.  r/n»M(  jitini,  or  yellow  balsam  tree,  grows  in 
Southern  Florida  and  the  West  Indies.  It  abounds  in  a 
yellow  resin  or  balsam,  which  has  medicinal  qualities,  and 
is  largely  used  in  the  \\Y-t  Indies  instead  of  pitch. 

Clus'tcred  Col'umns,  or  Compound  Piers,  form 
one  of  the  richest  features  in  Gothic  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture. The  columns  or  shafts  arc  sometimes  attached  to 
each  other  throughout  their  whole  length,  sometimes  only 
at  the  base  and  the  capital.  When  surrounded  by  floriated 
fillets  they  are  compared  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  "bundles 
of  lances  that  garlands  have  bound.'' 

Clutts'ville,  a  township  of  Madison  co.,  Ala.    P.  1311. 

Clu'ver  (PHILIP),  a  learned  geographer,  born  at  Dantzic 
in  1680.  lie  published  nn  ••  Introduction  to  Universal 
Geography,  Ancient  and  Modern  "  (1629  ;  best  ed.  Amster- 
dam, 1729),  "  Genuania  Antiqua,"  and  "Italia  Antiqua" 
(1624).  Vied  in  1623. 

Clyde,  the  principal  river  on  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland, 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  rises  in  the  Low- 
ther  and  Moffat  Hills.  It  drains  tho  counties  of  Lanark, 
Renfrew,  and  Dumbarton,  and  flows  generally  in  a  N.  W. 
direction.  Near  the  town  of  Lanark  occur  the  Falls  of  the 
Clyde,  a  series  of  cascades  and  rapids.  The  river  descends 
ZZQ  feet  in  a  course  of  six  miles  over  old  red  sandstone 
rocks,  amid  very  picturesque  scenery.  The  highest  of 
these  cascades  is  Corra  Linn,  forming  three  distinct  leaps, 
in  all  eighty-four  feet  high.  At  Glasgow  the  Clyde  be- 
comes navigable  for  large  vessels,  and  at  Greenock  it  is 
four  miles  wide.  Below  (ireenoek  it  flows  southward,  and 
expands  into  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  which  is  about  thirty  miles 
wide.  Its  length  is  75  in  hiding  the  frith. 

Clyde,  a  post-village  of  Cloud  n,..  Kan.  It  it  on  the 
Republican  River,  and  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

Clyde,  a  township  of  Whitesid.  -  bo.,  111.     Pop.  1093. 

Clyde,  a  township  of  Allcgan  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  298. 

Clyde,  a  township  of  St.  Clair  en..  Mich.     Pop.  1176. 

Clyde,  a  post  -village  of  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Krie 
Canal,  and  on  the  Clyde  Kiver  where  it  is  crossed  by  tho 
Central  R.R.,  44  miles  E.  of  Rochester.  It  has  six  churches, 
two  banks,  one  newspaper,  a  manutactnry  nt  g!;i-s.  and 
several  malthoiises.  Pop.  2735.  Kli.  CI.VIIK  "  I 

Clyde,  a  post-village  of  Sandusky  co.,  0.,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  and  the 
Cincinnati  Sandnskyaml  Cleveland  R.  Rs.  It  has  a  news- 
paper and  various  manufactures. 

W.  W.  WHITE,  Kn.  CI.VHF.  "  I\IH:IT.MU'XT." 

Clyde,  a  township  of  Iowa  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1124. 

Clyde,  Loitn.     See  CAJIPIIKLI.  (Coi.tN). 

Cly'man,  a   township  and  post-village  of  Dodge  Co., 
Wis.     The    village   is  on  the   Chicago  and    Nmtb  western 
H.  1!..  S    miles    N.  of   \\atcrtnwn    and    I",1*  n.ile..    .\.  W.  of 
n.     Pop.  of  township.  111.'''.. 

Cly'mcr,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Chautanqua 
en..  N.  Y.  The  xillage  i-  mi  i  Curry  and  I1 

burg  R.  It.,  N".  miles  S.  W.  of  Buffalo.     Pop.  of  township, 
I  i-t,. 

Clymer,  a  township  of  Tiog.i  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1079. 

C'lymer  D,    born    in 

Philadelphia  in  I7"'.l.      He  was  elected  to  tin     • 
Congress  in  177t'i.  and  signed  the  Iieelarition  of  Indi  ; 
ence.     He  was  re-elecfed  a  memlier  of  Congreu  ii! 
and  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  formed  tho 


CL  YT.EM  N  ESTRA— COA  L. 


Federal  Constitution  in  1787.     He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society.     Died  July  23,  1813. 

Clytaemnes'tra,  or  Clytemnestra  [Gr.  KAimun- 
riiarpa],  the  wife  of  Agamemnon,  king  of  Myecnir,  was  a 
sister  of  Castor  and  of  Helen.  She  became  the  paramour 
of  JEgLsthu.*,  and  murdered  Agamemnon  on  his  return 
from  Troy.  She  was  killed  by  her  sou  Orestes. 

Cni'cin,  or  Centau'rin  (C'uHi805?),  the  bitter  prin- 
ciple of  G'HICIM,  or  Ceutaurca  bcuedictm.  It  is  in  odorless, 
silky  needles,  having  a  pure  bitter  taste.  (See  BLESSED 
THISTLE.) 

Cni'dns  [Gr.  KyiSot],  sometimes  written  Gnidos,  an 
ancient  Greek  city  of  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor,  was  on  the 
^Egean  Sea  and  on  the  promontory  of  Triopion.  It  was 
one  of  the  six  cities  of  the  Doric  league  called  Bexapolit, 
and  had  an  extensive  commerce.  Here  were  several  fa- 
mous temples  of  Venus,  one  of  which  contained  a  celebrated 
marble  statue  of  Venus  by  Praxiteles.  Cnidus  was  partly 
built  on  a  small  island,  connected  by  a  causeway  with  the 
mainland.  Conon  the  Athenian  defeated  the  Spartan  fleet 
near  Cnidus  in  394  B.  C. 

Coach.   See  CARRIAGES,  etc.,  by  L.  P.  BROCKET?,  M.  D. 

Coadju'tor  [from  the  Lat.  eo  (for  con),  "  together  with," 
and  ailjiit-n,  ailjutum,  to  "  help  "],  an  assistant ;  in  ecclesias- 
tical law,  a  term  technically  applied  to  one  appointed  to 
assist  a  bishop  or  other  dignitary.  Coadjutant  bishops  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  arc  usually  bishops  of  sees  in 
jini-iibiig.  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 'the 
U.  S.  they  are  called  assistant  bishops. 

Coagula'tion  [from  the  Lat.  co  (for  con),  "together," 
and  iiyo,  to  "  drive,"  to  "  force  "],  the  changing  of  a  liquid 
to  a  semi-solid  or  curd-like  consistency.  Thus,  the  white 
of  an  egg  becomes  solidified  on  the  application  of  heat. 
The  caseine  of  milk  is  coagulated  (curdled)  by  the  action 
of  rennet  and  by  many  acids.  The  fibrine  in  the  blood, 
chyle,  and  lymph  is  coagulated  after  the  removal  of  these 
fluids  from  the  living  animal.  Great  importance  was  for- 
merly attached  by  physicians  to  the  appearance  of  the 
blood-clot  or  coagulum  after  bleeding. 

Coaho'ma,  a  county  in  the  W.  N.  W.  of  Mississippi. 
Area,  575  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  surface  is  level,  low,  and  partly 
subject  to  inundation.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Cotton  and  corn 
are  largely  raised.  Capital,  Friar's  Point.  Pop.  7144. 

Coal9  a  general  name  given  to  several  carbonaceous 
substances  derived  from  vegetable  tissue.  It  was  formerly 
limited  to  what  is  now  known  as  charcoal,  the  residual  car- 
bon of  wood,  from  which  the  volatile  constituents  have  been 
expelled  by  heat ;  but  it  is  at  present  almost  universally 


used  to  denote  the  various  kinds  of  mineral  fuel.  As  these 
have  no  definite  composition,  the  vagueness  of  the  term  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion  in  scientific  books  and  courts 
of  law.  Thcae  substances  form  part  of  an  unbroken  series 
which  begins  with  woody  fibre  and  ends  with  graphite. 
They  arc  all  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  vegetable 
tissue  in  the  changes  which  it  undergoes  when  buried  under 
water,  earth,  or  rock.  The  different  products  of  this  pro- 
gressive change,  which  is  a  sort  of  distillation,  are  peat, 
lignite,  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal,  graphite,  and  as- 
phaltum,  which  are  solids;  petroleum  and  water,  which  are 
liquids;  carbonic  acid,  carburcttcd  hydrogen,  etc.,  which 
are  gases.  Of  these,  all  the  solids,  excepting  asphaltum, 
are  residual  products,  while  that  substance  and  the  liquids 
and  gases  arc  the  evolved  products  or  distillates.  The  first 


o  composon,  as  eac  nvua  specimen  may  represent 
a  distinct  stage  of  the  process  of  bitumenizatiou.  The  na- 
ture of  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the  formation  of  peat 
and  lignite  from  vegetable  tissue  will  be  best  understood 
by  the  comparison  of  typical  examples  of  each  given  below: 

Vegetable  tUsue.  IXM.  P«t. 

Carbon 49.1 21.50 27.6 

Hydrogen 6.3 3.50 2.8 

Oxygen 44.6 29.10 15.5 

Wood.  Loss.  Lignite. 

Carbon 49.1 1S.G5 30.45 

Ilvdrogcu 15.3 3.25 3.05 

Oxygen 44.6 24.40 .20.30 

In  this  process  the  evolved  products  represented  by  the  loss 
arc  water,  carbonic  acid,  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  petro- 
leum. Where  peat  and  lignite  have  been  longer  buried  in 
the  earth  they  have  suffered  still  further  loss  and  change, 
and  are  converted  into  what  is  termed  bituminous  coal,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  following  example : 

Lignite.  Loss.  Bituminous  coal. 

Carbon 30.45 12.35 18.10 

Hydrogen 3.05 1.85 1.20 

Oxygen 20.20 18.13 2.07 

This  is  the  condition  in  which  we  find  most  of  the  beds 
of  peat  and  lignite  which  accumulated  in  what  is  called  the 
carboniferous  age  millions  of  years  ago,  and  which,  deeply 
buried,  have  been  subjected  to  a  slow  and  general  distilla- 
tion, resulting  in  the  formation  of  the  different  varieties 
of  bituminous  coal.  Where  exposed  to  peculiar  influences, 
as  to  heat  from  volcanic  eruptions,  or  in  the  elevation  of 
mountain-chains  where  all  the  strata  are  baked  and  hard- 
ened, tin.'  volatile  constituents  of  bituminous  coal  are  par- 
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tially  or  perfectly  driven  off,  giving  us,  first,  semi-bitu- 
minous coal,  then  anthracite,  and  finally  graphite.     The 


process  by  which  anthracite  and  graphite  are  formed  from 
ordinary  coal  is  indicated  in  the  succeeding  formula): 


GOAL. 


li'.i:; 


BitumlnotiA  coal.  I  i  •  Anthracite. 

on 18.10 :i..r,7 H..IH 

Hydrogen 1.211 H'M 11.27 

Oxygen 2.1/7 l.:r_> O.W 

AuthraciW.  I    .--  GraplilU. 

1.42 1H.11 

Hydros n 0.27 0.14 - 0.13 

Oxygen o.w tun o.oo 

All  the  varieties  of  rnal  mehtM.ued  abuvo  shade  into  each 
other,  and  wo  havo  lignites  which  exhibit  every  degree  of 

approach  to  bituminous  il-.  -emi-bituminous  coal.i  intrr- 

mcdiate  lirtwt'i-n  the-e  laitt  r  and  anthracite,  and  irraphitie 
anthracites  hy  which  the  anthracites  are  connected  with 
tin1  graphites. 

The  geological  position  of  the  different  varieties  of  coal 
accords  with  the  (henry  of  their  origin  given  above.  For 
example,  the  oldest  rocks  known  contain  comparatively 
little  carbonaceous  matter,  as  they  date  1'roin  a  period  when 
the  vegetation  of  the  i;Iobe  was  scanty  and  mostly  marine. 
Here  we  have  only  the  residual  product*  of  the  distillation 
of  vegetable  tissue,  graphite  and  anthracite.  In  the  car- 
boniferous ago  the  terrestrial  vegetation  was  luxuriant 
over  large  :i  .^  ailed  favorable  to  the 

formation  of  beds  of  prat.  These,  submerged  and  deeply 
buried  under  sediments  which  were  deposited  upon  them, 
have,  as  a  general  rule,  been  changed  to  our  beds  of  bitu- 
minous coal — to  anthracite  where  local  causes  have  carried 
the  process  of  distillation  further.  In  formations  more 
modern  than  the  carboniferous  we  find  the  accumulations 
of  vegetable  matter  usually  classed  as  lignites.  These 
contain  more  water  and  oxygen,  and  are  less  valuable  fuels, 
than  the  true  eoals,  but  shade  into  them  imperceptibly.  In 
the  present  period  wo  sec  the  formation  of  coal  only  in  its 
initial  stages  i  it.,  the  growth  of  vegetation  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  hit  umcni/.ed  vegetable  tissue  in  marshes,  where 
oxidation  is  prevented  or  retarded  by  water.  By  artificial 
processes  we  can.  however,  hasten  the  changes  in  vegetable 
tissue,  ami  by  properly  conducted  distillation  produce 
lignite,  bituminous  coal,  and  anthracite.  We  find,  too, 
that  Nature  is  locally  accelerating  her  processes,  and  by 
volcanic  beat  distilling  lignites  an.l  bituminous  coals  to 
anthracite.  Xcar  Santa  I-'c,  New  Mexico,  and  on  Queen 
Charlotte's  Island,  excellent  anthracite  has  been  produced 
by  volcanic  heat  from  cretaceous  lignites.  At  Los  Bronces, 
in  Sonora,  triassic  coal  is  converted  into  anthracite  by  a 
similar  cause.  In  Eastern  America  all  the  coal  strata,  ex- 
cept those  of  the  small  triassic  basins  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  are  of  carboniferous  age.  In  the  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
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sissippi,  where  they  have  suffered  no  local  metamorphosis, 
they  are  all  ot  the  bituminous  class.    In  the  Alleghauio  (ho 
same  strata,  having  been  somewhat  affected   by  the 
which  resulted  in  the  upheaval  of  the  mountains,  have  lost  a 
portion  of  their  volatile  matter,  and  have  become  what  are 
known  as  semi-bituminous  coals.     To  this  group   I 
the  coals  of  Blossburg,  Broad  Top.  l-'msiburg,  and  n   belt 
running  down   to  Alabama.     Still  farther   K.  U 
ifernus  strata  are  more  metamorphosed,  und  the  coal  winch 
they  contain  is  converted  into  anthracite.    In  !:],.,.!,  I-l,ind 
a  coal-basin  of  limn.  -I  extent,  und  of  the  same  age  with 
those  of  Pennsylvania.  M-cms  to  ha\.   b. .  n  M,U  nearer  the 
focn»  of  metamorphic  action  ;  and  hen-  tie  nally 

converted   into  graphite,   forming  the   variety   known  a* 
graphitic  anthracite. 

The  value  of  coal  in  the  economy  of  civilization  Is  now 
so  well  understood  and  so  fully  appreciated  that  it  requires 
no  lengthy  exposition.  Coal  may  indeed  be  considered  as 
the  mainspring  of  our  civilization.  In  its  combustion  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  absorbed  in  the  growth  of  the  plants  from 
which  it  is  derived,  is  all  given  out  again,  subject  to  human 

•d;  and,  as  heat  is  but  another  name  for  pi.. 
force,  coal  becomes  the  most  important  source  of  power  at 
our  command.  The  power  developed  in  the  combustion 
of  a  pound  of  coal  is  theoretically  equal  to  10,800,000  foot- 
pounds. But  by  our  imperfect  methods  of  utilization  not 
more  than  I...IHI.IMHI  toot-pounds  are  made  available  for 
our  purposes.  This  is  about  the  amount  of  power  exerted 
by  a  man  of  ordinary  strength  during  a  day  of  labor. 
Hence  300  pounds  of  coal  will  represent  the  labor  of  a  man 
for  a  year.  The  annual  production  of  coal  in  the  British 
Islands  in  1871  was  117,01)0,000  tons.  Of  this,  aside  from 
all  exported  or  employed  for  beating,  lighting,  smelting, 
etc.,  it  has  been  estimated  that  20,000,000  tons  are  devoted 
to  the  development  of  nioi  .  e  power,  and  that  this  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  labor  oT  133,000,000  of  men  who  are  producers 
and  not  consumers.  Hence,  if  we  may  suppose  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  coal  product  of  the  Tinted  Kingdom  pays 
the  expense  of  the  entire  production,  we  may  estimate  the 
contribution  annually  made  to  the  wealth  of  the  British 
Islands  by  their  coal  product  to  be  greater  than  that  of 
100,000,000  of  laborers  industriously  employed  and  requir- 
ing no  food  and  no  pay. 

Such  being  the  value  of  coal,  its  geographical  distribu- 
tion becomes  of  great  interest  and  importance.  Among 
the  nations  of  Europe  the  English  occupy  a  pre-eminent 
position,  not  only  from  the  extent  of  their  coal-fields,  but 
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from  the  industries  dependent  upon  them.  The  British 
coal  urea  is  estimated  to  be  11,85(1  square  miles,  and  the 
coal  production  in  ls;i  was  117,352,028  tons.  The  coal 
area  of  ]•' ranee  is  a  hunt  I'nini  square  miles,  and  the  produc- 
tion in  188S  was  iL'.soo.noo  i,,,H.  IVl-ium  has  a  coal  area 
estimated  at  JOH  square  miles,  and  in  1S71  produced 
18,871,47(1  tons.  In  Prussia  the  coal  area  has  been  con- 
siderably increased  by  the  cession  of  the  Khine  provinces, 

and  she  now  has  probably  square  miles  of  verv  deep 

and  valuable  coal  strata.  The  production  of  coal  in  Prus- 
sia and  the  other  Herman  states  in  I  Mill  was  IT,, 77  |.:;r,s 
tons.  The  Coal  area  of  Spain  i-  not  detinitfly  known.  Her 
coal-field  in  the  provi f  Asturias  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant on  the  continent  ..f  Kurnpc.  but  as  yet  her  coal 
production  is  small.  Russia  und  Austria  lire  jess  liberally 
supplied  with  coal  than  the  ..(her  nations  of  Kurnpc 

Coal  also  occurs  in  China.  India.  Australia.  Japan,  and 
Borneo.  So  far  as  known,  it  is  all  of  mcs, ,/.,,;,.  „.,,..  though 
in  China  and  .In pan  anthracite  and  well-formed  bituminous 
coals  arc  found,  and  have  been  worked  for  centuries. 

When  we  turn  to  the  V.  S..  we  find  a  coal  area  which 
throws  all  those  which  have  been  mentioned  into  insignif- 
icance. And  yet  it  should  be  said  that  the  OOal-bMini  of 
the  1T.  S.  are  shallow  as  compared  with  those  of  Kurnpe. 
and  the  vertical  thickness  of  coal  they  contain  considerably 
less.  Their  importance  cannot,  therefore,  be  accurately 
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measured  by  their  superficial  extent.  Even  with  this  quali- 
fication, however,  the  coal-fields  of  America  are  by  far  the 
most  extensive  and  richest  in  the  world.  The  coal  area  of 
the  U.  S.  is  divided  into  several  distinct  basins,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  the  following:  1st,  the  Alleghany 
coal-field,  bordering  the  Alleghany  Mountains  on  the  W. 
side,  and  reaching  from  the  N.  line  of  Pennsylvania  to  the 
middle  of  Alabama.  Its  area  is  computed  at  58,737  square 
miles.  2d.  the  Illinois  coal-field,  which  covers  a  large  part 
of  Illinois  and  portions  of  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  Its  area 
is  estimated  at  (Vt.SSr  square  miles.  .'!d.  the  Missouri  coal- 
field, lyinj;  W.  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  Stales  of  Iowa.  Kan- 
sas, Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Texas,  and  supposed  to  extend 
over  17.1."*  square  miles.  To  these  great  expanses  of  coal 
territory  must  l.e  added  the  anthracite  basins  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Rhode  Island,  the  coal-fields  of  Virginia.  Michi- 
gan, and  North  Carolina,  and  the  numerous  and  extensive 
deposits  of  cretaceous  and  tertiary  coals  of  the  far  V 
Combining  all  these,  the  productive  coal  area  of  the  I  .  S. 
will  be  seen  to  exceed  I'lhi.imn  <q,1;iri.  miles.  The  produc- 
tion of  coal  in  the  1'.  S.  was  in  l-:n.  :i:;.:;]n.'.in;,  i,,,,s.  of 
which  Pennsylvania  furnished  23,44  l.r>.fH».l::7 
tons  anthracite.  r.MHI,;;.,i;  ions  bituminous  coal).  The  prod- 
uct of  the  U.  S.  tor  1ST:.'  was  estimated  at  lO.Miili.i tons. 

(See  Map  of  North  America  in  this  work,  for  coal-fields.) 
The  different  chemical  and  physical  properties  exhibited 
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by  the  various  kinds  of  coal  fit  thorn  for  a  wide  range  of 
uses  in  the  arts.  Coals  are  primarily  divided  into  two 
great  groups — the  hard  and  soft,  or  the  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coals — but  each  of  these  groups  is  capable  of 
subdivision  into  several  varieties.  For  example,  we  have 
at  the  base  of  the  scries — 1,  <i'rit/Jiit<;  which  is  a  coal  de- 
prived of  all  its  volatile  matter,  and  consisting  only  of  a 
portion  of  its  carbon  mingled  with  all  its  ash.  This  is 
practically  incombustible,  and  is  never  used  as  a  fuel  nor 
classed  as  a  coal.  2,  Graphitic  anthricite,  containing  1  or 
2  per  cent,  of  gaseous  matter,  igniting  with  difficulty,  and 
forming  an  inferior  fuel.  This  is  the  prevailing  variety  of 
coal  in  the  Rhode  Island  coal-basin.  3,  Anthracite,  contain- 
ing from  3  to  10  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter,  sometimes  95 
per  cent  of  carbon,  igniting  with  some  difficulty,  but  pro- 


ducing in  combustion  an  intense  local  heat.  When  burn- 
ing it  gives  off  a  little  blue  flame  (carbonic  oxide),  it 
valueless  for  purposes  of  illumination,  but  the  best  of  all 
fuels  for  smelting  iron,  and  is  extensively  used  for  the  gen- 
eration of  steam  and  for  household  purposes.  4,  Rrmi-bi- 
tum!n<nu  coal,  containing  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  gaseous 
matter,  but  generally  caking  in  the  fire;  of  little  value  as 
an  illuminator,  but  kindling  readily,  with  high  heating 
power.  It  is  the  most  highly  valued  of  all  coals  for  the 
generation  of  steam.  The  semi-bituminous  coals  produce 
a  dense  and  excellent  coke,  and  in  the  raw  state  are  pre- 
ferred to  all  others  for  blacksmiths'  use,  as  they  form  a 
hollow  fire  and  produce  intense  heat  in  combustion.  5, 
Ititumiitfuti  cuah,  which  have  been  subjected  to  no  local 
metamorphic  action,  but  are  the  natural  product  of  the 


The  following  sections,  general  and  local,  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  coal  in  the  carboniferous  rocks, 

and  of  the  nature  of  the  associated  strata. 
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Carboniferous  strata — W.  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

slow  and  general  distillation  of  vegetable  tissue  buried  in 
the  earth  since  the  palaeozoic  ages.  In  bituminous  coals 
the  volatile  matter  varies  in  quantity  from  30  to  50  per 
cent,  of  the  mass.  They  are  subdivided  into  cokhiy,  Jur- 
iiace,  and  cannel  coals.  Of  these  the  coking  coals  melt 
and  adhere  in  burning,  and  when  the  gaseous  matter  has 
escaped  a  mass  of  "coke"  is  left  which  has  the  properties 
of  anthracite,  but  is  cellular  or  spongy  from  the  expansion 
of  the  gases.  Most  bituminous  coals  belong  to  this  variety, 
of  which  the  Pittsburg  coal  may  be  taken  as  a  type.  They 
are  extensively  employed  for  the  generation  of  steam,  as 
household  fuels,  and,  when  coked,  for  smelting  the  metals, 
their  adhesive  character  preventing  their  being  used  for 
this  purpose  in  the  raw  state.  Caking  coats  which  are 
sufficiently  free  from  sulphur,  their  great  contaminating 
ingredient,  are  termed  "gas  coals,"  as  they  arc  chiefly  em- 
ployed for  the  production  of  illuminating  gas.  In  the  vol- 
ume and  illuminating  power  of  their  gas  they  are  exceeded 
by  the  cannel  coals,  but  their  deficiency  in  this  respect  is 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  greater  value  of  the 
coke  which  is  derived  from  them.  The  furnace  coals  arc 
those  bituminous  coals  which  do  not  melt  or  adhere  in  the 
fire,  and  can  therefore  be  employed  in  the  raw  state  in  the 
blast  furnace.  These  are  termed  "open-burning,"  and 
sometimes  "  splint  coals,"  but  the  latter  term  is  more  ap- 
propriately applied  to  a  kind  of  cannel  coal 
which  contains  a  large  percentage  of  carbon, 
comparatively  little  gas,  and  has  high  hcatin;; 
power.  The  famous  Brier  Hill  coal  of  Ohio 
and  the  Brazil  coal  of  Indiana  are  typical 
furnace  coals.  The  cannel  coals  have  a  more 
homogeneous  texture,  and  arc  less  pitchy  and 
brilliant,  than  the  other  bituminous  coals.  They 
represent  the  carbonaceous  mud  which  accumu- 
lati'd  in  the  open  hin"mis  of  the  coal  marshes, 
while  the  surrounding  muss  of  spongy  vegetable 
tissue  formed  the  cubical  coal.  The  cannels  are  rich  in  gas, 
but  have  comparatively  low  heating  power.  They  are  favor- 
ite household  fuels,  are  employed  for  the  production  of  oil 
by  distillation,  but  are  nearly  valueless  for  metallurgical 
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purposes.  Nearly  all  coal-fields  contain  more  or  less  cannel, 
which  is  either  interstratified  with  the  cubical  coal  or  grad- 
ually passes  into  it  in  one  or  another  direction.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  cannels  contain  more  ash  than  the  furnace  or 
gas  coals;  and  as  the  earthy  matter  increases  in  quantity, 
they  shade  off  imperceptibly  into  bituminous  shale.  The 
most  esteemed  household  fuel  in  our  Atlantic  cities  is  the 
English  Wigan  cannel,  which  is  preferred  to  the  American 
cannels,  since  it  generally  contains  much  less  ash.  (  See 
ANTHRACITE,  LIGNITE,  and  PEAT.)  J.  S.  NEWHKHRV. 

Coal,  a  township  of  Northumberland  co.,  Pa.    P.  2920. 

Coal,  a  township  of  Harrison  co.,  West  Va.   Pop.  2058. 

Coal  Banks,  a  village  of  Fremont  co.,  Col.,  on  the 
Arkansas  River,  12  miles  below  Canon  City,  has  productive 
mines  of  coal,  called  "canon  "coal. 

Coal'burg,  a  post-village  of  Kanawha  co..  West  Va., 
on  the  Kanawha  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  R.H.,  1C  miles 
S.  E.  from  Charleston.  It  has  mines  of  bituminous  coal. 

Coal  Creek,  a  twp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ind.  P.  1773. 

Coal»fish  (Merlanr/ui  carbonarius),  a  fish  of  the  family 
Gadidaj,  and  of  the  same  genus  with  the  whiting,  corre- 
sponding in  form  and  fins,  but  of  a  different  color,  the 
upper  parts  being  nearly  black.  It  is  much  larger  in  size, 
and  is  noted  for  its  voracity.  These  fish  are  found  in  large 


Coal-fish. 

shoals,  and  when  attracted  by  bait  will  keep  near  a  boat 
till  great  numbers  are  taken.  Although  a  coarse  fish,  the 
coal-fish  is  much  used  for  food  in  northern  parts.  It  is 
found  in  the  most  arctic  regions,  both  on  the  European  and 
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American  sides  of  the  Atlantic.     The  liver  of  the  coal-fish 

abounds  in  nil.  which  is  used  tor  various  purposes.    This  ifl 

ODO  of   till-    ti-hcs    known    US   pollock    ill    the    I    .    S. 

Con)  <Jas.     See  liAs.  by  PHOF.  ('.  K.  CIIAMII.ER. 
Coal- Mill*'*,  :i   po-t  villa::,'  of  Queen's  co.,  N.  B.,  on 

Salmon    Kner.   has    rich    mines    of   coal   mill     large    linuiulac. 

lures  of  luiiiliiT.     Steamers  run  regularly  in  Mimmci  ID  St. 

John,  77  miles  distant. 

<<>.-il-  Mines,  a  township  of  Russell  co.,  Kan.    P.  156. 

Coal   Oil.      See    I'KTKiiI.i:!  M,   by    I'uol  .  I'.    V .   ClIAMII.KK. 

Coal  Tar.     See  TAR,  by  PROF.  C.  F.  ('HANDLER. 
Coal'port,  a  village  of  Meigs  co.,  0.,  1  mile  below 
Pomoroy,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Ohio.     It  has  extensive 

coul-mincs. 

Coalport,  a  village  of  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.,  7  miles 
below  IMtxhurg,  on  the,  left  bank  of  the  Ohio,  at  the  ter- 
minus of  a  coal  railroad. 

Coal'ton,  a  post-village  of  Boyd  co.,  Ky.,  near  Ash- 
lainl,  with  which  11  is  c  Mined,- 1  by  mil.  It  has  mines  of 
excellent  l>tock  coal. 

Coal  Val'ley,  a  township  anil  post-village  of  Rock 
Island  co.,  III.  The  village  is  MH  the  I'coria  and  Hoek 
Island  11.  K.,  12  mil,  -  S.  K.  of  Kock  Island.  Pop.  2545. 

Coal'ville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Summit  co.,  Ut. 
It  is  the  SDiLlherii  terminus  Df  a  branch  railroad,  6  miles 
long,  from  Kch'i  City  on  the  I'nion  I'acilic  It.  K.  It  has 
beds  of  valuable  cretaceous  coal. 

Coan'  (Tm's),  D.  D.,  an  American  missionary,  born  at 
Killingworfh.  Conn..  Feb.  1,  1801.  He  graduate'd  at  Au- 
burn Seminary  in  IS.'!.",.  In  is.'il  he  sailed  for  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  where  his  success  as  a  missionary  was  very 

pi-eat.  II* ntritmted  important  papers  on  volcanoes  to 

the  "American  Journal  of  Sciences"  (1840-70). 

Coast-tJunrd,  in  Great  Britain,  a  force  posted  along 
the  coast,  and  originally  intended  to  prevent  smuggling 
merely,  Imt  now  mule  to  serve  as  a  defensive  force  also. 
The  ori;:ini/ation  was  I'ormerly  in  the  employment  of  the 
customs  department,  but  in  1856  the  coast-guard  was  trans- 
ferred lo  the  admiralty.  I'nderlhis  arrangement  the  admi- 
ralty may  from  time  to  time  issue  orders  for  additions  to 
the  coast  i;,iard.  which  must  not,  however,  exceed  10,000 
men  in  all.  The  coasts  are  divided  into  eleven  districts, 
iMeh  of  which  is  under  a  navy  captain,  who  has  a  guard- 
ship  at  one  of  its  ports.  The  able  seamen,  named  on  the 
ships'  books,  and  employed  on  shore  in  coast-guard  service, 
are  in  threw  classes — chief  boatmen,  commissioned  boat- 
men, and  lio.iimen.  In  time  of  war  all  of  these  men  may 
be  called  upon  to  serve  as  regular  sailors  on  board  ship. 
The  coast-guard  are  taught  naval  gunnery,  gunboat  exer- 
ois?,  and  the  .serving;  of  land-batteries.  Besides  the  eleven 
district  guard-ships  there,  is  a  head-quarters'  ship. 

Tin;  HOVAI.  N  »\  u  ('OAST  VOLUNTEERS  is  a  corps  organ- 
ized in  connection  with  the  coast-guard  for  the  defence  of 
the  coasts  of  the  Tinted  Kingdom.  By  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  in  Is.">:;,  the  admiralty  was  empowered  to  raise 
a  number,  not  to  exceed  10,000,  of  coast  volunteers  for  five 
years'  service,  and  to  be  exercised  twenty-eight  days  in 
each  year,  cither  on  shipboard  or  on  shore;  not  to  be  sent 
more  than  lifty  leagues  from  the  coast  unless  in  cases  of 
emergency,  when  the  distance  may  be  extended  to  one 
hundred  leagues.  In  ordinary  cases  one  year's  active 
service  entiiles  them  ID  discharge.  Their  pay,  allowance, 
and  rank  during  exercise  and  active  service  are  the  same 
as  those  of  able  seamen. 

Coasting-Trade,  the  trade  which  is  carried  on  by 

sen  between  t  lie  different  ports  of  the  same  country.  Coast- 
ing vessels  or  vessels  employed  in  this  commerce  are  -nil 
jcet  to  certain  rates  and  regulations  differing  from  those 
relating  to  oversea  traders,  ami  the  masters  arc  required  to 
keep  hooks  proving  that  their  cargoes  come  strictly  within 
the  limits  of  eoa-iiiiL.'  trade.  Formerly  in  tircat  Britain  BO 

goods  or  passengers  were  allowed  to  1 arricd  from  one 

port  of  the  United    Kingdom  to  another  except   in   British 
ve«els.  but  this  restriction  w;is  repealed  in   ts.'il. 

The  coasting  trade  of  the  I'.S.  is  very  extei,-u  c.  Former- 
ly, this  trad,'  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  means  of  schooners 
oops,  bill  of  late  years  its  character  has  much  changed. 
Since  the  introduction  of  screw  steamers  lor  this  - 
then-  is  a  pro-; t  thai  they  will  to  a  great  extent  super- 
sede the  nse  of  schooners  on  our  coast. 

Coast-Line  is  the  name  given  to  the  lino  which  bounds 
the  eoast  of  any  country,  island,  or  continent.  Very  im- 
portant results  follow  from  the  decree  to  which  a  coast  is 
indented  by  inlets,  gulfs,  or  other  natural  interruptions  of 
a  straight  line:  anil  in  proportion  as  a  coast  line  is  longer 
as  compared  with  the  simplest  possible  line  enclosing  the 
same  area,  so  is  there  generallv  facility  of  access,  shelter 
for  ships,  and  a  capacity  for  commerce.  The  coast  of  Eu- 


rope is  very  remarkable  in  this  respect  as  compared  with 
any  other  part  of  the  world ;  for  with  an  area  of  :i,(*16,400 
square  miles,  one  side  of  which  is  in  contact  with  Alia, 

there  is  a  length  of  coast  of  nearly  20,0t liles :  while 

Africa,  with  an  area  of  11, Oliu. mm  square  miles,  has  less 
than  l.'i.iiiin  mil,-  of  coast;  and  even  A  irea  ii 

I7.::in.mm  square  milcx,  has  only  :;n. i  miles,     of  both 

.North  and  Soulh   America,  the  Atlantic   and    I1 
are  very  different,  for  the  former  | 

of  23, DIM)  miles,  and  the  hitter  only  !.>.., no  miles  ol  coast- 
line. The  most  important  trading  countries  arc,  with  few 
if  any  exceptions,  always  those  with  the  lunges' 

Coast  Range,  or  Coast  .Mountain*,  a  range  of 

mountains  in  I'alifornia  extending  nearly  parallel  \\ . 
coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from   Oregon  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  State.     San   Bernardino,  a  peak  of  this 
range,  rises  8500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Coast  Survey*  An  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
physical  tcaiures  of  the  coast  that  hounds  its  territory  is 
an  economical  necessity  to  every  nation  largely  engaged  in 
commerce.  The  ocean  being  the  great  outlet  of  produc- 
tion, the  highway  over  which  the  currents  of  commerce  are 
constantly  flowing  to  and  fro,  the  diminution  of  its  haz- 
ards is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  moment.  Among  the  dan- 
gers to  which  the  mariner  is  exposed,  the  most  formidable 
are  those  which  beset  him  when  he  approaches  the  land, 
arising  out  of  his  unacquaintauce  with  the  sea-bottom  !  > 
neath  him,  with  the  currents  that  carry  him  out  of  his 
course,  with  the  situation  of  reefs,  shoals,  or  dangerous 
shores,  and  with  the  courses  that  would  take  him  safely  to 
his  destination.  Against  these  dangers  no  absolute  secur- 
ity can  be  provided,  but  they  can  be  very  much  diminish'-  d 
by  supplying  accurate  charts  of  the  coasts  and  their  ap- 
proaches, and  by  maintaining  lighthouses  and  buoys  to 
mark  available  channels  or  warn  against  hidden  dangers. 
To  supply  this  want  the  governments  of  all  maritime  na- 
tions have  in  modern  times  undertaken  surveys  of  their 
coasts  by  the  most  exact  geodetic  and  hydrographic  nieth- 
ods,  resulting  in  elaborate  charts  for  the  guidance  of  the 
navigator,  and  aiding  in  the  selection  of  sites  for  light- 
houses and  the  proper  location  of  buoys.  Such  a  survey 
of  the  coast  of  the  I".  S.,  carried  on  under  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  government,  has  also  for  a  number  of  years 
been  in  progress,  and  it  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  re- 
view the  history,  methods,  and  present  condition  of  this 
important  public  work. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  the  only  charts  of  our 
coasts  and  harbors  in  existence  were  those  made  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  last  century  by  Des  Barres,  Roman,  Gauld, 
and  other  surveyors,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  British 
admiralty.  Respectable  chiefly  by  the  great  extent  of 
coast-line  represented,  their  charts  were  the  merest  pre- 
liminary explorations,  and  fell  far  short  of  the  wants  of 
navigation.  The  necessity  for  a  thorough  survey  was  per- 
ceived very  early  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  and,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  President  Jefferson,  Congress  in 
1807  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  President  to  cause  a 
survey  to  be  made  of  the  coasts  of  the  U.  S.,  in  which 
were  to  be  designated  the  islands,  shoals,  and  places  of 
anchorage  within  twenty  leagues  of  the  shores  ;  and  such 
other  matter  as  might  be  deemed  proper  for  complet- 
ing an  accurate  chart  of  every  part  of  the  coast ;  it  also 
authorized  the  survey  of  St.  George's  Bank  and  the  sound- 
ings and  currents  beyond  the  limits  aforesaid  to  the  Gulf 
Stream. 

The  plan  of  survey  adopted  by  government  was  sub- 
mined  by  Prof.  F.  K.  Hassler,  a  native  of  Switzerland, 
who  had  gained  experience  in  similar  works  abroad,  and 
who  was  accordingly  appointed  to  superintend  its  execu- 
tion. It  consists  substantially  of  three  operations:  first 
that  of  :if,,:l,,;l.  or  the  accurate  determination  of  th, 
graphical  position  of  numerous  points  along  the  coast  by  as- 
tronomical and  trigonometrical  methods;  second,  that  of  to- 
I'liy.or  the  delineation  of  the  coast-line  and  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  land;  and  third,  the  kyrir<>yrnj,hif. 
or  a  nautical  survey  of  the  channels,  shoals,  and  approa, die- 
to  the  shore,  including  observations  of  currents  and  tide-. 
The  geodesy  furnishes  the  framework  for  the  map.  without 
which  the  accumulation  of  unavoidable  inaccuracies  in  its 
topographic  survey  would  soon  attain  objectionable  pro- 
portions: but  taking  a  fresh  departure  from  each  point 
that  has  been  lri;.">nomclrically  determined,  the  errors  of  the 
land-survey  are  cheeked  and  kept  within  hounds  inr:: 
ciablc  on  iU  scale  ol  repre-cntation.  The  nautical  survey. 
equally  faking  tVeijnent  points  of  reference  supplied  by 
the  two  preceding  operations,  cannot  run  into  any  material 
error  of  position. 

To  appreciate  the  necessity  of  a  geodetic  survey  I 

!   coast-charts,  it  must   be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  figure  of  the  earth  is  a  spheroid,  and  that  consc- 
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qucntly  methods  of  plane  surveying,  when  extended  over 
areas  of  large  extent,  would  lead  to  intolerable  errors  of 
misrepresentation.  Geodesy  takes  account  of  the  true 
figure  of  the  earth,  determining  with  the  greatest  attain- 
able accuracy  the  distances  and  bearings  between  the 
scries  of  points  by  the  processes  of  base-measurement  and 
triangulation,  and  determining  the  curvature  of  the  surface 
at  suitably  chosen  points  in  the  series  by  the  determina- 
tion of  their  differences  of  latitude  and  longitude.  The 
geographical  position  of  the  intermediate  points  can  then 
be  computed  with  great  precision,  and  the  whole  chain 
projected  upon  a  suitable  plan  that  enables  us  to  preserve 
as  nearly  as  possible  their  principal  relative  positions. 
The  steps  of  the  principal  triangulation  are  made  as  large 
as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  the  accumulation  of  error, 
and  the  operations  are  checked  at  intervals  by  the  lineal 
measurement  of  some  of  the  distances,  serving  as  a  verifi- 
cation for  the  entire  chain. 

The  delay  naturally  attending  new  enterprises,  the  ne- 
cessity of  procuring  all  the  instruments  from  Europe,  where 
they  had  to  be  specially  constructed,  the  interruption  caused 
by  the  war  between  England  and  the  U.  S.,  and  the  subse- 
quent pressure  upon  the  public  finances,  prevented  astivo 
operations  from  being  undertaken  until  1817,  when  a  com- 
mencement was  made  near  the  important  harbor  of  New 
York.  But  the  work  had  been  hardly  begun  when  the  last- 
mentioned  cause  led  to  its  abandonment  by  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  provide  funds  for  its  continuance.  From  1817 
to  1832  detached  portions  of  the  coast  were  surveyed  by 
naval  officers,  some  harbors  were  surveyed,  and  hydro- 
graphio  reconnaissances  made  of  the  coast  of  some  of  the 
States  ;  but  no  general  survey  was  attempted,  nor  did  these 
detached  surveys  yield  more  than  the  most  indispensable 
information.  On  the  repeated  representations  of  Hon.  S. 
L.  Southard,  secretary  of  the  navy,  and  others,  Congress  in 
1832  again  made  a  small  appropriation  for  carrying  out  the 
law  of  1807,  under  which  the  operations  of  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey passed  anew  under  the  charge  of  Hasslor,  who  was  au- 
thorized to  employ,  in  the  conduct  of  the  work,  such  as- 
tronomers and  other  persons  as  he  should  judge  proper,  in 
addition  to  the  officers  in  the  military  and  naval  service. 
Mr.  Hasslcr  continued  to  direct  the  work  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  the  year  1843. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  this  early  period  it  is  proper 
to  remember  that  the  first  years  were  necessarily  years  of 
organization  and  instruction.  The  superintendent  had  to 
systematize  methods,  to  train  up  assistants,  to  cause  the 
work  to  grow  from  a  small  beginning  until  it  comprehended 
the  various  operations  of  a  geodetic  survey  upon  the  land, 
and  included  the  hydrography  of  the  adjacent  waters. 
When  the  results  accumulated  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
for  their  computation  and  reduction,  and  also  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  maps  and  charts  upon  a  plan  suited  to  our  ex- 
tended coast,  and  for  the  engraving  of  the  maps  themselves. 
All  these  things  were  new  in  this  country.  The  amount  of 
knowledge,  skill,  and  labor  required  to  overcome  these  and 
other  difficulties  was  hardly  appreciated.  The  results  show 
how  large  an  amount  of  work  had  been  done,  and  how  the 
work  was  extending  beneficially  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Hassler's 
death. 

The  condition  of  the  work  as  Mr.  Hasslcr  left  it  will  be 
made  intelligible  by  the  following  brief  statement  :  A  base- 
line had  been  measured  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  the 
commercial  importance  of  which  obviously  indicated  it  as 
the  proper  point  of  beginning.  The  triangulation  had  ex- 
tended eastward  to  Rhode  Island  and  southward  to  the 
head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  primary  triangulation  cross- 
ing the  neck  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  while  a  secondary 
triangulation  skirted  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  meeting  with 
another  series  which  extended  down  Delaware  Bay.  The 

the 
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Sound,  of  Delaware  bay  and  river,  and  the  off-shore  sound- 
ings from  Montauk  Point  to  the  capes  of  the  Delaware  were 
substantially  completed.  The  triangulation  covered  an  area 
of  9000  square  miles,  furnishing  determinations  of  nearly 
1200  stations  for  the  delineation  of  1600  miles  of  shore- 
line ;  168  topographical  maps  had  been  surveyed  and  142 
hydro-graphic  charts. 

The  progress  thus  sketched,  although  really  very  consid- 
erable and  highly  creditable  to  the  late  superintendent,  was 
still  felt  to  be  inadequate  to  the  pressing  demands  of  com- 
merce, and  clamors  arose  in  Congress  against  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  survey,  ascribing  the  slow  progress  to  an  un- 
iH'rcssary  refinement  in  the  processes  employed,  and  claim- 
ing the  results  to  be  iiiiiilcquate  to  the  expenditure.  An 
investigation  was  accordingly  instituted  in  1842  by  a  Con- 
gressional committee,  which,  after  a  severe  and  unfriendly 
scrutiny,  practically  resulted  in  a  complete  endorsement  of 
the  principles  on  which  the  survey  had  been  conducted  by 
Bassler,  while  at  the  same  time  a  more  efficient  plan  of  or- 


topography had  kept  pace  with  the  triangulation,  and  th 
hydrography  of  New  York  bay  and  harbor,  of  Long  Islan 


ganization  was  put  in  force.  According  to  this  plan  the 
personnel  consists  of  a  superintendent,  under  whoso  general 
direction  the  work  is  carried  on  by  assistants  detailed  from 
the  army  for  the  survey  on  land,  and  from  the  navy  for  the 
nautical  work,  so  far  as  officers  could  be  spared  from  the 
respective  services ;  and  in  addition  to  these  of  a  number 
of  civil  assistants,  who  form  a  more  permanent  nucleus,  pre- 
serving unity  of  system  and  method.  The  responsibility  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  adopted  plan,  and 
of  expanding  the  work  to  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
growing  demands  of  commerce,  fell  mainly  upon  Hassler's 
successor,  Prof.  A.  D.  Bache.  His  appointment  was  made 
upon  the  united  representations  of  the  colleges,  learned 
societies,  and  men  of  science  in  the  country,  whose  estimate 
of  his  merits  has  been  abundantly  justified  by  the  brilliancy 
of  his  official  career.  Upon  his  recommendation  Congress 
provided  the  means  for  carrying  on  the  work  independently 
in  many  places  at  once;  each  section  having  its  own  base 
and  geographical  determinations,  but  all  designed  to  form, 
when  completed,  a  continuous  chain  of  triangnlation  and  a 
homogeneous  survey  of  the  whole  coast.  In  1845,  besides 
extending  in  both  directions  the  former  work,  active  opcra- 
tions  were  commenced  on  the  coasts  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  and  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  ;  two  years  later  they  had  been  extended  to  the 
States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Texas; 
and  two  years  later  still  the  important  survey  of  the  reefs 
and  keys  of  Florida  was  commenced.  On  the  annexation 
of  California  the  Pacific  coast  was  at  once  included  in  the 
operations. 

While  the  field-work  was  thus  pushed  with  great  vigor 
in  every  quarter,  the  publication  of  the  charts  and  other 
results  was  made  to  keep  pace  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
annual  reports  of  the  superintendent,  besides  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  progress  of  the  work,  have  been,  since  1857, 
accompanied  by  an  appendix  which  contains  the  maps, 
charts,  and  sketches  produced  during  each  year,  and  valu- 
able contributions  to  knowledge  in  the  form  of  scientific  dis- 
cussions of  various  subjects  connected  with  the  survey, 
such  as  tides,  terrestrial  magnetism,  harbor  hydraulics,  and 
ocean  physics,  and  of  new  methods  of  observation  and  com- 
putation employed  by  persons  engaged  in  the  work.  These 
valuable  volumes  have  been  widely  circulated  by  a  wise 
liberality  of  Congress,  and  are  to  be  found  in  most  public 
libraries.  The  charts  are,  besides,  printed  in  sheets  for  the 
use  of  mariners,  and  can  be  obtained  at  a  low  price  in  the 
principal  seaports,  where  agencies  for  their  sale  have  been 
established.  In  addition  to  the  charts,  printed  sailing  di- 
rections or  "  Coast  Pilots  "  are  issued  in  book-form,  and 
tide-tables  predicting  the  heights  and  times  of  high  and 
low  water  for  all  ports  of  the  U.  S.  are  published  annually. 

Some  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  may  be 
formed  by  considering  that  the  general  coast-line  of  the 
Atlantic,  including  the  large  open  bays,  is  3030  miles,  that 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  2160,  and  that  of  the  Pacific  coast 
(including  Fuca  Strait,  but  exclusive  of  Alaska),  1870  miles, 
making  a  total  of  7060  miles.  A  measurement  of  the  shore- 
line, including  bays,  sounds,  islands,  and  rivers,  made  as 
nearly  as  practicable  where  the  survey  is  not  yet  made, 
gives  similarly  for  that  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  14,725  miles  ; 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  111,400  miles;  and  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  4250  miles.  The  proportion  of  this  vast  extent  of 
coast-line  that  had  been  surveyed  and  mapped  at  the  out- 
breaking of  the  civil  war  in  1861  may  be  stated  at  about 
three-fourths  of  the  Atlantic,  fully  one-third  of  the  Gulf, 
and  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  war  of 
1861-65  seemed  likely  at  first  to  put  a  stop  to  the  Coast 
Survey,  but  it  was  soon  perceived  that  by  preserving 
its  organization  the  information  gathered  in  its  archives 
and  the  experience  and  skill  of  its  officers  could  be  made 
more  useful  to  the  cause  of  the  Union  than  the  individual 
efforts,  of  its  members  could  possibly  be  when  merged  in  gen- 
eral organization  of  the  military  forces.  The  great  know- 
ledge and  judgment  of  the  superintendent  was  brought  into 
requisition  for  planning  the  details  of  the  blockade  and  of 
naval  attacks  upon  the  ports  in  possession  of  the  Confeder- 
acy. The  military  and  naval  officers  engaged  on  the  Survey 
at  that  time  of  course  at  once  rejoined  their  proper  corps. 
Some  of  the  civil  assistants  were  detailed  to  aid,  by  their 
special  knowledge  of  localities,  in  guiding  the  operations  of 
the  squadrons  on  the  Southern  coasts,  where  all  lighthouses 
and  buoys  had  been  removed,  and  no  local  pilots  could  bo 
obtained ;  others  joined  various  armies  to  aid  in  reconnais- 
sances and  surveys,  while  others,  again,  obtained  leave  of 
absence  to  enter  the  army,  and  served  with  distinction.  The 
resources  of  the  office  were  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  produce 
charts  for  the  blockading  fleets,  and  to  compile  for  the  use 
of  the  armies  maps  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  to 
operate.  By  a  wise  foresight,  Prof.  Bache  had  caused  to  be 
collected  in  the  Coast  Survey  office  all  the  extant  geo- 
graphical maps  of  the  country,  which  enabled  him  to  issue 
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a  serifs  of  maps  of  the  Southern  Stales  that  proved  of 
the  greatest  service  iii  the  movements  of  troops,  and 
which  remain  to  the  present  day  thu  best  maps  of  those 
regions. 

line  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  ('mist  Survey 
and  its  officers  was  on  all  occasions  I'reeH  acknowledged  by 
tin1  e<  1111111:1  ii 'In  -  ot  our  toi ee-  iiinl  brought  to  the  notice  lit' 
tlic  government.  Accordingly,  after  tin-  close  of  the  war 
the  vv  ork  enjoyed  the  increased  favor  ot  Congress,  and  while 
the  great  military  and  naval  MteblilhlBMtt  thftt  tto  Wlff 
hud  remlered  necessary  were  reduced  in  their  lowest  pos- 
sible limits,  the  regular  operations  of  the  Coast  Survey 
were  resumed  on  a  mo.lerato  scale  nt'  c\]iemlit  lire,  which 

has  since   hreu    gradualU    in-'!'  d.      In   IM'.litlio   e\|iend- 

iture  wns  SJSOO.Otm.  ami  in  I^TL',  S.-IIJHMI.  During  the  lat- 
ter years  of  the  war  I'rof.  [Sadie's  health  was  impaired  by 
the  overtasking  and  anxieties  01'  tho--e  trying  titnrs,  and 
after  a  prolonged  illness  ho  died  in  I'eb.,  Isii7.  'H'hisemi- 
nent  services  to  science  in  America  it  is  tin-  province  of  his 
biographer  to  speak.  In  reference  to  his  conduct  of  the 
great  national  work  we  are  considering,  his  successor, 
1'rof.  Benjamin  1'eirce.  the  eminent  mathematician  and 
astronomer,  savs;  "What  the  Coast  Survey  now  is,  he 
made  it.  It  is  his  true  and  lasting  monument.  It  will 
never  cease  to  In-  the  admiration  of  the  scientific  world. 
...  It  is  only  necessary,  conscientiously  and  faithfully, 
to  follow  iii  his  footsteps,  imitate  his  example,  and  develop 
his  plans  in  the  administration  of  the  survey." 

Under  the  administration  of  I'rof.  1'eirco  the  survey  has 
re-uuieil  the  extension  it  had  before  the  war,  and  is  now 
rapidly  approaching  completion.  At  the  olose  of  1S72  the 
field-parties  consisted  of  five  astronomical  and  twelve 
triangiilation  parties,  t  hirteen  topographical  parties,  and 
as  many  hydrographical  parlies,  including  one  engaged  in 
the  exploration  of  the  newly-acquired  coasts  of  Alaska. 
In  addition  to  those,  continuous  tidal  observations  wcro 
making  at  five  stations  on  the  Atlantic  and  four  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  With  the  exception  of  most  of  tho  coast  E. 
of  Penobscot  Bay,  and  tho  ocean-const  of  Florida  between 
St.  Augustine  and  Cape  Florida,  the  survey  presented  a 
continuous  whole  from  Quoddy  Head  to  tho  Tortugas, 
wanting'only  a  portion  of  the  off-shore  soundings,  and  the 
survey  of  some  sounds  and  estuaries;  again,  from  St. 
Mark's  to  the  mouths  of  tho  Mississippi,  and  from  Gnlves- 
ton  to  Corpus  Christi  Bay,  the  land  survey  was  completed, 
and  the  hydrography  nearly  half  done.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  tho  work  had  likewise  made  considerable  pro: 
and  an  exploring  party  was  surveying  the  most  important 
harbors  on  the  coast  of  Alaska.  A  survey  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  included  in  the  work  of  tho  Coast  Survey  by  a 
special  provision  of  law,  was  more  than  three-fourths  com- 
pleted. 

Tho  plan  of  publication  is  as  follows :  the  main  series  of 
charts  gives  a  continuous  representation  of  the  coast  on  a 
scale  of  1 : 80, 000,  or  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  a 
mile.  On  these  charts  are  exhibited  all  natural  and  arti- 
ficial features  of  tho  shore,  such  as  streams,  bills,  houses, 
and  roads,  together  with  the  depth  of  water  and  configura- 
tion of  the  sea-bottom,  the  channels  and  shoals,  as  also  the 
lighthouses,  buoys,  and  other  aids  to  navigation.  Besides 
being  characterized  by  the  greatest  precision,  which  is  the 
first  and  essential  condition  of  their  value,  they  also  do 
honor  to  tho  country  as  works  of  art,  being  in  point  of  ex- 
ecution surpassed  by  none  that  are  produced  by  other 
nations.  A  scries  of  110  of  these  charts  will  comprise  the 
whole  coast  from  the  north-eastern  lionmtarv  to  the  Kio 
(Irande.  fifty-one  of  which  ha\  c  been  completed,  while  a 
large  number  are  partially  drawn  and  engraved.  The 
same  range  of  coast  is  also  covered  by  a  series  of  sixteen 
other  charts  on  a  smaller  scale,  that  of  1  :  •11111,000,  of  a  more 
general  character,  known  a.s  "off-shore  charts,"  and  in- 
tended for  use  in  sailing  along  or  approaching  the  coast ; 
of  which  sc\c7i  sheets  huvc  been  issued.  Another  still 
more  general  chart  of  the  coast,  on  a  scale  of  1  :  1,200,000, 
and  reaching  farther  out  to  sea,  is  published  to  servo  the 
purpose  of  navigating  on  courses  bet wi  en  distant  points. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  charts,  there  are  published 
very  numerous  charts  of  separate  harbors,  bays,  rivers, 
anchorages.  >n<l  dangers,  on  scales  varying  from 

1:5000  to  1  : 60,000,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
subject  ami  amount  of  detail  to  he  represented.  Of  such 
charts  more  than  L'oO  have  already  been  published  of  places 
on  tho  Atlantic  and  (inlt  coasls.  ami  over  100  on  tho  1'aeitie 

< St. 

When  once  a  continuous  Purvey  of  the  whole  coast  has 
liecn  obtained,  there  will  still  lie  a  nrces-ity  of  maintaining 
the  organization  of  the  Coast  Survey  for  the  pnrj" 
watching  the  unceasing  changes  that  take  place  in  tho 
channels  leading  to  our  harbors,  which  for  the  most  part 
are  barred  by  shifting  sands.  Such  changes,  produced  1,\- 
the  action  of  tho  waves  and  tidal  currents,  often  also  by 


tho  encroachments  on  tho  harbor  areas  by  wharves  and 
docks,  render  necessary  changes  in  buoys  ancl  beacons,  and 
often  call  for  works  of  protection  or  improvement,  which 
can  only  be  planned  alter  minute  snrvevs  and  a  careful 
study  of  the  physical  causes  that  are  nt  work.  Most  im- 
portant service'  to  commerce  and  navigation  has  already 
been  rendered  in  this  direction  by  the  advisory  I... 
composed  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survo\.  the 
ehiel  of  engineers  of  the  army,  and  an  officer  of  the  mm. 
in  studying  these  problems  for  the  principal  burin.!-,  ami 
laying  down  for  each  the  principles  of  preservation  or  im- 
provement. The  subject  of  physical  hydrography  has  been 
made  a  special  department  in  the  Coast  Survey,  and  the 
reports  to  the  harbor  commissioners  of  New  York  ami 
.Massachusetts  contain  discussions  that  may  serve  as 
models  for  all  similar  inquiries. 

The  gradual  rxlcnriun   of  at  least  the  trigonometrical 

[  work  of  tho  Coast  Survey  over  tin'  entire  area  of  our 
try  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  better  maps,  and  in  future  of 

i  detailed  topographical  surveys,  is  a  proposition  favorably 
viewed  by  many  statesmen,  and  indeed  inevitable  in  the 

'•  development  of  the  country.  The  main  series  of  triangles 
following  tho  Appalachian  chain  will  already  afford  many 
1-ases  <.t  departure  for  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  the 
States  through  which  it  puses;  and  on  the  Pacific  coast 
the  primary  triangulation  will  equally  afford  such  facili- 
ties. The  plan  proposed  by  the  present  superintendent  of 
connecting  these  two  coast  series  by  two  other  chains,  a 
northern  and  southern  one,  has  already  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  Congress,  with  the  additional  provision  that  trigo- 
nometrical points  may  be  determined  from  these  main 
chains  for  such  of  the  States  as  provide  for  a  topographical 
and  geological  survey  of  their  domain.  The  plan  of  a  gen- 
eral geodetic  survey  of  the  whole  country  is  thus  happily 
inaugurated. 

An  account  of  the  Coast  Survey  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  brief  notice  of  the  incidental  contributions  to 
science  which  have  been  made  and  are  constantly  being 
added  to  during  the  progress  of  tho  work.  Its  geodetic 
operations  furnish  important  data  for  determining  the  figure 
of  the  earth.  (See  FIGURE  op  TUB  EAIITII  and  UKOIIKSV.) 
In  1869  the  primary  triangulation  extending  from  Pnssama- 
quoddy  Bay  in  Maine  to  Cape  Henry  in  Virginia,  a  distance 
of  750  miles,  was  connected  with  five  measured  base-lines 
distributed  along  the  series.  The  length  of  any  one  of 
these  base-lines,  computed  through  the  triangulation  from 
another,  did  not  differ  more  than  at  a  rate  of  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  a  mile.  The  apparatus  for  measuring  base-lines, 
constructed  in  tho  Coast  Survey  office,  is  extremely  perfect, 
each  measuring-bar  consisting  of  two  rods  of  different 
metal,  so  combined  as  to  compensate  the  effect  of  temper- 
ature and  preserve  tho  lengths  between  tho  points  of  con- 
tact unchanged  when  exposed  to  varying  temperatures. 
In  the  measurement  the  contacts  of  tho  agate  ends  are 
made  by  means  of  the  lever  of  contact  and  level  first  used 
by  Bessel  in  comparing  standards  of  length,  but  here 
adapted  to  measurement  at  inclinations  up  to  4°  with  the 
same  precision  as  on  level  ground.  The  necessity  for  the 
greatest  attainable  accuracy  in  such  operations  is  apparent 
when  we  remember  that  an  error  in  the  base-line  will  affect 
the  whole  distance  depending  upon  it  by  triangulation  in 
the  same  ratio ;  thus,  if  the  base-line  were  in  error  by  but 
its  ten-thousandth  part,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles 
depending  on  it  would  bo  in  error,  from  that  source  alone, 
by  fifty-three  foet.  The  angles  of  the  primary  triangula- 
tion have  been  measured  by  means  of  a  theodolite  having 
a  circle  of  thirty  inches  diameter,  graduated  to  five  minutes 
of  arc,  and  reading  to  single  seconds  by  means  of  micro- 
meter microscopes ;  about  thirty  measures  of  each  angle 
arc  taken,  the  mean  of  which  has  generally  no  greater  un- 
certainty than  one-eighth  of  a  second.  The  same  instru- 
ment serves  for  determining  the  azimuths  of  many  sides 
of  the  triangulation,  or  their  direction  in  reference  to  the 
true  north.  Knowing  thus  the  exact  distance  between  any 
two  points,  and  tho  direction  of  the  lino  joining  them,  on 
the  surface  of  tho  globe,  we  have  only  to  ascertain  their 
latitudes  and  difference  of  longitude  in  order  to  deduce 
tlic  curvation  of  that  portion  of  tho  globe  which  is  occu- 
pied by  our  operations. 

The  latitudes  are  chiefly  determined  with  an  instrument 
called  the  zrni'rA  tr/ncope  or  equal-altitude  instrument,  first 
applied  to  that  purpose  by  ('apt.  A.  Taleott  of  the  I".  S. 
army,  and  remodelled  and  specially  Adapted  to  the  purpose 
in  the  Coast  Survey.  By  the  aid  of  this  instrument,  and 
the  great  accuracy  which  modern  star-places  have  attained, 
the  latitude  of  a  station  may  rea.li]  \  be  lietermined  in  three 
nights  with  such  JUT.  i  -i.in  :i-  to  lea  v  e  no  greater  uncertainty 
than  one-tenth  of  a  second.  The  comparisons  of  differ 
ences  of  latitude  so  observed  at  many  stations  with  their 
differences  deduced  from  (he  triangulation  has  developed 
the  existence  of  small  irregularities  in  the  direction  of 
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gravity,  arising  doubtless  from  local  attractions,  even  in 
places  where  the  outward  conformation  of  the  surface 
atfords  no  such  indication. 

The  accurate  determination  of  the  longitude  of  some 
point  in  the  Coast  Survey  from  the  principal  observatories 
in  Kurope  has  been  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  work. 
All  available  methods  have  been  resorted  to — the  observa- 
tion of  lunar  occtiltations  and  eclipses,  and  of  right  ascen- 
sions of  the  moon;  the  transportation  of  chronometers; 
and  finally  the  comparison  of  time  by  means  of  the  electric 
telegraph.  The  latter  method  has  yielded  the  most  con- 
sistent results,  which  are  also  confirmed  by  the  others  within 
their  limits  of  precision.  The  difference  of  time  between 
the  observatories  of  Greenwich  and  Cambridge  has  thus 
been  determined  within  a  limit  of  uncertainty  no  greater 
than  one-twentieth  of  a  second  of  time.  The  differences 
of  longitude  between  Cambridge  and  other  principal  sta- 
tions of  the  Survey  arc  determined  by  the  aid  of  the  electric 
telegraph.  A  series  of  such  determinations  has  been  ex- 
tended southward  as  far  as  Galvestou  and  westward  to  San 
Francisco,  fixing  the  geographical  positions  of  many  im- 
portant places  on  the  way.  The  method  of  recording 
observations  of  time  on  a  ehronographic  register,  by  means 
of  a  galvanic  circuit,  known  in  Europe  as  the  American 
method,  originated  in  the  Coast  Survey  with  the  first  at- 
tempts to  determine  longitude  by  means  of  the  electric  tele- 
graph. The  idea  of  comparing  the  local  time  of  different 
places  by  means  of  the  electric  telegraph  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  but  the  refined  methods  by  which  the  intervention 
of  human  senses  and  operations,  and  the  consequent  lia- 
bilities to  error,  are  in  the  greatest  possible  degree  avoided, 
and  by  which  the  time  of  transmission  is  measured  and 
eliminated  from  the  longitude,  have  been  the  result  of  care- 
ful study  and  long  experience.  By  this  perfect  and  ad- 
mirable method  we  are  able  to  measure  arcs  of  longitude 
with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  arcs  of  lati- 
tude have  heretofore  been  measured,  and  a  new  element 
has  thus  been  introduced  into  geodesy. 

The  variation  of  .the  compass  being  an  important  element 
in  navigation,  observations  have  been  made  at  several 
hundred  places  along  the  coast,  not  only  of  the  deviation 
of  the  magnetic  needle,  but  also  of  its  inclination  and  of 
the  intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  these  elements  being 
necessary  for  a  complete  study  of  the  distribution  and 
changes  of  this  subtle  force.  At  many  points  these  obser- 
vations are  from  time  to  time  repeated,  and  their  discussion, 
in  connection  with  the  more  ancient  observations  that  have 
been  collected,  has  largely  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
secular  variation.  A  magnetical  chart  has  been  constructed, 
from  which  the  surveyor  can  learn  the  variation  of  the 
needle  at  any  place  with  considerable  accuracy. 

The  subject  of  the  tides  has  received  great  attention  in 
the  Coast  Survey.  Long-continued  tidal  registers  are  kept 
up  at  selected  points  on  the  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining, upon  the  basis  of  observation,  the  complicated 
Jaws  governing  the  tides  in  the  different  seas  that  wash  our 
shores.  Self-registering  tide-gauges  are  used,  by  which  a 
continuous  curve,  representing  the  successive  changes  in 
the  height  of  water,  is  traced  on  paper  moved  by  clockwork 
by  a  pencil  actuated  by  the  rising  and  falling  of  a  float  in 
a  vertical  box  to  which  the  tide  has  free  access.  The  dis- 
cussion of  these  observations,  made  at  different  times  by 
Prof.  Bache,  has  already  largely  increased  our  knowledge 
of  the  laws  to  which  they  are  subject,  and  has  rendered 
possible  the  predictions  of  high  and  low  water  for  all  ports 
in  the  U.  S.,  which  are  published  annually  in  advance. 
But  highly  important  results  are  yet  to  be  obtained  from 
the  discussion  of  the  observations  when  continued  through 
a  full  lunar  cycle  of  nineteen  years.  Such  a  series  has 
been  completed  for  Boston  harbor,  which  has  yielded,  in 
addition  to  exact  data  for  future  predictions,  an  independ- 
ent estimate  of  the  moon's  mass. 

A  hydrographio  survey  of  our  coast  would  be  incom- 
plete if  it  did  not  embrace  the  investigation  of  that  remark- 
able ocean-current  which  sweeps  along  in  the  vicinity  of 
our  Atlantic  coast.  The  method  of  exploring  the  Gulf 
Stream  adopted  by  Prof.  Bache  was  to  determine  the 
limits  of  the  stream  by  the  temperature  of  its  water  at 
all  depths  by  means  of  deep-sea  thermometers  along  lines 
crossing  the  stream  at  right  angles  at  various  points. 
Twenty-one  such  sections  have  been  run,  along  which  the 
temperature  of  the  water  at  various  depths  has  been  de- 
termined, and  also  sections  of  the  bottom  wherever  it  has 
been  possible  to  obtain  soundings  ;  over  3500  casts  hav- 
ing been  made  for  the  purpose.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
thermometers  employed  should  lie  self-registering,  and  able 
to  withstand  the  crushing  pressure  of  the  water  without 
having  their  indication  affected  thereby.  Until  recently 
the  metallic  self-registering  thermometers  invented  by  Sax- 
ton  were  exclusively  employed,  being  found  best  to  fulfil 
the  required  conditions;  latterly,  the  simpler  Miller-Casella 


self-registering  thermometer  with  protected  bulb  has  also 
been  employed.  (See  GULF  STUKAM  for  an  account  of  th« 
results  of  these  explorations.) 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  U.  S.  Coast  Sur- 
vey is  a  national  work  of  which  Americans  may  justly  bo 
proud,  it  having  been  declared,  by  the  most  competent 
foreign  scientific  authorities,  to  stand  in  the  very  front 
rank  of  similar  works  of  other  nations,  and  to  be  one  of 
the  most  perfect  examples  of  applied  science. 

J.  E.  II 1 11:  \  1111.   U.  S.  Coast  Survey  Office. 

Coat'bridge,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Lanark,  on  the  Caledonian  Railway,  8  or  9  miles  E.  of 
Glasgow.  It  has  seven  churches,  two  academies,  and  sev- 
eral banks ;  also  eight  malleable-iron  works.  It  is  the  centre 
of  a  mineral  district  in  which  are  numerous  smelting-fur- 
naces,  and  derives  its  prosperity  from  the  manufacture  of 
iron.  It  is  a  place  of  rapid  growth.  Pop.  10,501. 

Coatesville,  a  post-borough  of  Chester  co.,  Pa.,  on 
the  Brandywine  Creek,  and  on  the  Central  R.  R.  where  it 
crosses  the  Wilmington  and  Reading  R.  R.,  30  miles  W.  of 
Philadelphia.  It  is  in  the  rich  and  beautiful  Chester  Val- 
ley. It  has  a  national  bank,  a  newspaper,  a  banking-house, 
seven  rolling-mills,  woollen  and  paper  mills,  and  water  and 
gas  works.  Pop.  2025.  WILLIAM  3.  KAUFFMAX, 

PROP.  CHESTER  VALLEY  "  UXION." 

Coa'ti  [a  word  of  Brazilian  origin],  the  name  of  a  genus 
(Nasua)  of  quadrupeds  of  the  Ursidas  (the  bear  family),  by 
some  referred  to  Vivcrrida:1  (the  civet  family),  although 
their  plantigrade  character  allies  them  to  the  former.  They 
are  very  nearly  allied  to  the  raccoons,  and,  like  them,  arc 
exclusively  American.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  long 
snout,  which  is  a  sort  of  flexible  proboscis,  and  is  employed 
in  rooting  up  the  earth  to  obtain  worms  and  insects.  They 
are  often  domesticated  in  South  America. 

The  coati-mondi  (Nasua  narica)  or  solitary  coati  is  con- 
sidered by  many  naturalists  to  be  the  only  species  of  the 
genus,  while  others  reckon  at  least  five  species.  The  coati- 
moudi  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  the  intermediate 
countries.  It  is  often  seen  in  menageries. 

Coat'icook,  a  post-village  and  port  of  entry  of  Barns- 
ton  township,  Stunstead  co.,  Quebec  (Canada),  on  the  Gnuid 
Trunk  Railway,  2G  miles  N.  of  Island  Pond,  Vt.  It  has  a 
weekly  paper.  Pop.  about  2000. 

Coat-of-ArmSj  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  a  coat  worn 
by  princes  and  great  barons  over  their  armor.  It  was  made 
of  cloth  of  gold  or  silver,  of  fur  or  of  velvet,  and  bore  armo- 
rial insignia.  The  "  coat-of-arms,"  as  understood  by  her- 
aldry in  the  present  day,  is  nothing  more  than  a  relic  of 
the  ancient  armorial  insignia.  (See  HERALDRY,  by  REV. 
B.  R.  BETTS.) 

Coat-of-Mail,  in  the  armor  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was 
a  suit  formed  of  metallic  scales  or  rings  linked  to  each  other. 
(See  ARMOR.) 

Co'balt,  a  hard  white  metal  of  sp.  gr.  8.5  to  8.9,  with  a 
granular  fracture,  quite  malleable  at  red  heat,  attracted  by 
the  magnet,  and  even  capable  of  receiving  weak  magnetic 
power  when  rubbed  with  a  magnet,  though  arsenic  de- 
stroys tins  property.  It  is  unalterable  in  air  and  water  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  though  at  red  heat  it  decomposes 
water.  The  metal  was  first  obtained  in  an  impure  state  by 
Brandt  in  1733,  but  the  ores  had  already  been  used  since 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  for  imparting  a  blue 
color  to  glass.  Their  use  was  apparently  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  as  some  of  their  pigments  have  been 
found  to  contain  cobalt.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
German  word  Kubuld,  an  "  evil-minded  sprite,"  the  miners 
believing  that  the  presence  of  ores  which  were  heavy  and 
had  a  metallic  lustre,  but  were,  so  far  as  they  knew,  of  no 
value,  containing  no  copper  or  silver,  was  due  to  his  influ- 
ence. Before  their  value  was  discovered  the  ores  were  used 
in  Hesse  for  repairing  roads. 

Ores  of  cobalt  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
though  they  are  never  very  abundant.  They  are  almost 
invariably  associated  with  nickel  compounds,  and  the 
metal  is  generally  united  with  arsenic  and  sulphur.  The 
principal  supplies  come  from  Schnecberg,  Saxony,  from 
Westphalia,  Bohemia,  Hesse,  and  Cornwall,  England, 
though  they  occur  in  other  localities.  Mine  La  Motte,  Mo., 
the  Gap  mine  in  Pennsylvania,  Chatham,  Conn.,  and  mines 
on  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Superior  have  furnished  some 
cobalt. 

The  principal  minerals  in  which  cobalt  occurs  are  smal- 
tite,  or  smaltine,  gray  cobalt  or  tin-white  cobalt,  an  ar- 
senide of  cobalt ;  <•<,/,«/<  alimct,  or  cobaltine,  the  sulph- 
arsenide ;  cobalt  bloom,  or  erythrine,  the  hydrated  arsenate  : 
earthy  cobalt,  or  asbolan,  also  called  black  oxide  of  cobalt, 
a  combination  of  the  oxide  with  iron  and  manganese  ox- 
ides, found  in  several  places  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Mis- 
souri ;  cobalt  vitriol,  or  bieberite,  an  impure  sulphate 
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found  in  the   rubbish  of  some  old  mines ;  lyrpoorile,  the 

sulphide curring  ill   North-western  India,  and  used  by 

the  Indian  jewellers  to  give  a  rose  color  to  gold.  The  first 
two  being  the  more  common,  are  used  tor  the  manufacture 
nf  .-.malt  and  /.atl'rc.  Cobalt  in  incidentally  in 

some  nickel  minerals,  in  seletiidc  of  lead,  eerite,  and  in 
Flemisl il.  The  metal  is  nonhere  lound  natue.  except 

in  some  meteorite!-.  MBU  of  which  have  been  found  to  con- 
tain from  O.I  to  I  per  cent. 

The  metal  may  be   ivdu 1  from  its  oxide-  by  hearing  in 

a  current  of  hydrogen.  If  the  heat  has  been  too  low.  the 
cobalt  is  pyrophorie.  and  burns  with  a  red  (lame  when 
brought  in  contact  with  the  air.  It  forms  se\er:d  o \idi-. 
of  which  the  most  important  arc  the  protoxide.  CoO,  and 
the  i-esqiiioxide.  ( V':i.  both  of  which  give  a  series  of  .-alts. 
The  highest  oxide,  CoOj,  has  not  \  et  been  isolated,  i 
combines  with  arsenic  or  antimony,  giving  brittle  gray 
products.  It  also  alloys  with  gold  and  silver,  a  small 
amount  of  cobalt  rendering  those  metals  quite  brittle.  In 
•.ise  of  gold  .me  sixty-fifth  part  is  sufficient  to  cause 
brittlcnc-is.  With  tin  it  gives  a  ductile  alloy  of  a  violet 
color.  With  mercury  it  forma  an  amalgam  which  is  mag- 
netic. The  alloy  with  iron  is  extremely  hard. 

Cobalt  salts  are  prepared  by  extracting  the  roasted  ore 
with  an  acid,  precipitating  out  the  arsenic  by  means  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  by  an  iron  salt,  and  then  precipi- 
tating out  the  cobalt  by  means  of  chlorine  water,  which  con- 
vcrts  it  into  sesquioxide,  or  by  the  use  of  nitrite  of  potassa, 
tillering  and  dissolving.  The  chloride  is  u,ed  as  a  sympa 
fin-tie  ink.  The  writing,  which  is  an  extremely  pale  pink 

color,  almost    iinisible.    be, n-s   blue  when  the  water  of 

hvdration  is  removed  -by  heat;  but  it  gradually  absorbs 
u'ater  and  disappears  again.  The  presence  of  nickel  salts 
gives  a  greenish  east  to  the  lines.  In  the  arts  the  com- 
pounds of  cobalt  are  applied  for  coloring  cither  as  pig- 
ments or  enamels.  The  principal  preparation  is  inuilt,  or 
azure  blue,  which  is  a  double  silicate  of  cobalt  and  potas- 
sium, prepared  by  fusing  the  roasted  ore  with  carbonate 
of  potassium  and  clean  white  quart/  sand.  The  nickel, 
mania,  and  other  impurities  settle  to  the  bottom,  forming 
what  is  termed  by  tho  workmen  a  "  speiss."  The  glass  is 
poured  oil'  into  water,  then  ground,  and  elutriated.  The 
coarser  qualities  are  called  "  blue  sand,"  and  contain  some 
arsenic.  The  best  quality  contains  little  or  no  arsenic,  and 
is  known  as  "king's  blue."  The  color  is  very  inten- 
part  of  oxide  of  cobalt  being  sufficient  to  give  a  decided 
color  to  250  parts  of  glass.  Tho  presence  of  nickel  seri- 
ously affects  the  color.  It  is  stated  that  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  ultramarine  has  nearly  driven  smalt  from  the  mar- 
ket. Smalt  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  ultramarine;  the 
fraud  may  be  detected  by  the  addition  of  an  acid  to  the 
article,  which  causes  a  change  in  the  color  of  the  ultra- 
marine, and  the  development  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Zujf're,  zaffer,  or  sanior  is  the  roasted  ore  mixed  with 
twice  its  weight  of  quartz  sand.  It  is  used  for  coloring 
glass,  enamels,  and  pottery  glaze.  The  well-known  willow- 
pattern  plates  are  colored  by  this  substance.  Thdiard'v 
blur,  or  cobalt  ultramarine,  is  a  pigment  obtained  by  cal- 
cining phosphate  or  arseniato  of  cobalt  with  alumina.  Kin- 
I/I.'II'H  iff  in,  or  cobalt  green,  consists  of  the  mixed  and 
ignited  oxides  of  ziuo  and  cobalt;  it  is  also  used  as  a  pig- 
liient.  f'.lnilt  i/,  llnir,  another  pigment  not  very  generally 
used,  is  the  yellow  precipitate  obtained  by  treating  the 
solution  of  a  cobalt  salt  with  nitrite  of  potassa.  A  com- 
bination of  the  oxides  of  iron,  cobalt,  and  manganese  is 
also  used  to  give  a  black  coloration  to  glass. 

In  tho  laboratory  cobalt  is  recognized  by  tho  brilliant 
blue  color  which  it  imparts  to  a  bead  of  borax  glass. 

C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Cobalt-Bases,  Ammoniacal,  a  series  of  bodies 
which  contain  tho  elements  of  ammonia,  NII3.  united,  with 
cobalt  or  oxide  of  cobalt,  and  which  form  salts  with  salt 
radicals.  Cl,  Hi,  I,  and  with  acid  radicals.  So:,.  Su,.  00ft 
>'O:i.  i  'r1 ' :.  t  tc.  (See  WATTS*  "  Dictionary  ol  <  'he  mis  try,"  i., 
1057;  "Journal  pour  Chemie."  Ixxii..  L'0'.i ;  and  a  paper  by 
(linns  and  (Jiivni.  published  in  the  "Smithsonian  Contri- 
butions to  Knowledge, "  ls.it'>.) 

Coban',  or  Ve'ra  I'az,  a  city  of  Central  America,  in 
Guatemala,  is  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Vera  Paz, 
and  on  the  l!io  Dolee,  t'il  miles  X.  of  (iuateinula.  It  is 
situated  on  a  hill  in  a  fertile  table-land.  It  is  a  Dominican 
nii->icn.  and  uas  once  the  centre  of  their  activity.  On 
e\er\  strict  corner  is  a  chapel  with  a  crucifix.  The  chief 
church  is  very  large,  but  falling  into  decay.  Pup.  12,000. 

Cobb,  a  county  in  the  W.  X.  W.  of  Georgia.  Area,  450 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  K.  by  the  Chatta- 
lionehee  liiver.  The  surface  is  hilly.  Kcnesnw  Mountain 
in  this  county  rises  1SDS  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Cotton,  wool,  corn,  and  wheat  are  raised.  Gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  granite  are  found  here.  It  is  intersected  by 
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Cobb  (DAVIII),  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  born  at  At- 
tlcborough,  Mass.,  Sept.  I  I,  U|s,  graduated  at  Harvard 
(1768),  practised  medicine  for  many  years,  was  a  lieuten- 
ant-colonel in  the  Continental  army,  member  of  Congress 
from  Massachusetts  ( 17U3-9J),  was  for  many  years  a  judge 
of  common  pleas,  and  lieutenant-governor  in  l-Mt'.i;  he  re- 
sided for  many  years  in  Maine.  Died  April  17,  I-.:". 

Cobb  (HuwKi.i.),  an  American   lawyer  and  Methodist 
preacher,  born  in  Georgia  in  1795.     He  has  written  i 
including  a  work  on  legal  forms  (18-15)  and  a  compilation 
of  the  penal  laws  of  Georgia. 

Cobb  (HUWKLL),  an  American  Democratic  politician, 
born  in  Jefferson  co.,  (!a..  Sept.  7,  1S15.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  Congress  in  IS-l.'i,  1845,  and  1847.  In  1849  ho 
\va-  riio-i  11  Spraker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
became  governor  of  Georgia  in  1851,  and  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  treasury  by  President  Buchanan  in  1  -."i7. 
He  resigned  near  the  end  of  1860,  and  was  president  of  the 
Congress  of  secessionists  which  met  in  Feb.,  1861.  In  the 
civil  war  he  was  a  major-general  of  the  Confederate  army. 
Died  suddenly  in  New  York  City  Oct.  9,  1868. 

Cobb(JosKPHliKcKiiAM),  asonofT.W.  Cobb  (see  below), 
born  in  Oglethorpc  eo.,  <la..  April  II.  1MU,  was  the  author 
of  novels  and  other  works,  among  which  are  "  The  Creole  " 
(1848)  and  "  I.ei-nre  Hours  "  \  Is.isj.  Died  Sept.  15, 1858. 

Cobb  (SVI.VAM  si,  I).  I).,  a  I'nivcrsalist  minister,  born 
in  Norway,  Me.,  in  1799,  was  the  author  of  a  "  Comment- 
ary on  the  New  TeMainnit  "  and  other  works,  and  editor 
of  a  denominational  newspaper  for  twenty  years.  Died  in 
East  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  SI,  1866. 

Cobb  (Svt.vAxus,  JR.),  a  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
Waterville.  Me.,  in  is:;:',,  hns  written  many  popnlar  tales 
for  the  "  New  York  Ledger"  and  other  papers. 

Cobb  (THOMAS  R.  R.),  GENERAL,  a  brother  of  General 
Howcll  Cobb  (see  above),  born  in  Jeflerson  co.,  Ga.,  in 
1820,  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  lawyer  and  author  of  legal 
works.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  and  general  of  the 
army  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  was  killed  at  tho  bat- 
tle of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Dec.  13,  1862. 

Cobb  (THOMAS  W.),  a  lawyer,  born  in  Columbia  CO.,  Ga., 
in  1784,  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Georgia  (1817-21 
and  1823-24),  U.  8.  Senator  (1824-28),  and  a  State  judge 
(1828-30).  Died  Feb.  1,  1830. 

Cobb  (WILLIAMSON  R.  W.)  was  born  in  Ray  co.,  Tcnn., 
in  1807.  He  began  business  as  a  peddler  of  clocks,  but  his 
political  talents  brought  him  in  the  House  in  1844,  and  to 
Congress  in  1847.  In  1863  ho  was  elected  to  the  Confede- 
rate Congress,  but  did  not  take  his  seat.  He  died  by  acci- 
dent Nov.  1,  1864. 

Cobbe  (FRANCES  POWER),  a  rationalistic  writer,  was 
born  in  Dublin  in  1S22.  In  early  youth  she  was  much 
troubled  with  religious  doubts.  "  As  she  was  one  day 
musing  on  the  great  problem  of  existence,  she  said  to  her- 
self that  although  she  knew  nothing  of  God  or  of  any  law 
beyond  her  own  soul,  she  would  at  least  be  true  to  that,  and 
merit  the  approbation  of  her  own  conscience.  This  resolu- 
tion, we  are  told,  brought  almost  immediately  a  renewed 
faith  in  God."  She  afterwards  read  with  great  interest  the 
writings  of  Theodore  Parker,  whoso  views  on  all  essential 
points  she  appears  to  have  cordially  adopted.  Among  her 
numerous  works  may  be  named  "  Intuitive  Morals"  (1855- 
57),  "Broken  Lights,"  and  "Dawning  Lights."  She  has 
also  edited  a  complete  edition  of  Parker's  works. 

Cob'bett  (WILLIAM)  was  born  at  Farnham,  in  Surrey, 
Mar.  9,  1762.  Ho  enlisted  in  the  army,  served  eight  years 
in  America,  and  returned  to  England  in  IT'.1!.  Having 
obtained  a  discharge  from  the  service,  he  emigrated  to  tho 
I'.  S.  in  17'J2,  and  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  edited 
a  Federalist  paper  called  "  Peter  Porcupim-V  (!a/e(te."  Ho 
returned  to  England  in  1800,  and  began  to  issue  in  Lon- 
don, in  1802,  "The  Weekly  Political  Register,"  which  was 
at  first  a  Tory  paper,  but  gradually  changed  and  became  a 
strenuous  opponent  of  Pitt  and  an  ad\  m  ate  of  radicalism. 
He  was  proM-cufed  for  libel,  and  sentenced  in  1SIO  to  im- 
prisonment for  two  years.  He  continued  to  publish  the 
"Register"  until  his  death.  Among  his  popular  works 

are"Rural  Hides,"  ••  ( 'ottag,-    I! i<on\ ."  and  "Advice  to 

Young  Men  and  Women."  In  1S:)2  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Oldham.  Died  June  16,  1835.  He 
was  a  vigorous  writer,  and  distinguished  for  his  common 
sense.  (See  "  Life  of  Cobtwtt,"  Philadelphia,  Is:':1,. 

Cob'bold  (Tno«AS  Spvon  I,  M.  D..  !•'.  R.  S..  K.  L.  S., 
an  English  scientist,  l.orn  .May  L'n,  ISL'S.  was  educated  at 
Edinburgh.  He  is  distinguished  for  his  original  investi- 
gations in  helminthology. 

Cobbs  (NICHOLAS  II.),  D.  D.,  Protestant  Episcopal  bish- 
op of  Alabama,  born  in  Virginia  in  1796,  was  ordained 
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deacon  in  1824,  priest  in  1825,  and  became  bishop  in  1844. 
Died  Jan.  11,  1861. 

Cob'den  (RICHARD),  nn  eminent  English  statesman, 
born  at  Dunford,  near  Midhurst,  in  Sussex,  June  3,  1804, 
was  a  son  of  a  poor  farmer  who  owned  a  small  estate.  He 
learned  mercantile  business  in  the  warehouse  of  his  uncle 
in  London,  and  became  a  partner  of  a  firm  of  cotton  manu- 
facturers in  Manchester.  Between  18:34  and  IS.'SX  he  trav- 
elled in  Egypt,  Greece,  Franc;1,  and  the  U.  S.  In  1837  he 
offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  Parliament  in  the  borough 
of  Stockport,  but  was  not  elected.  He  advocated  free  trade, 
and  was  the  most  prominent  member  and  orator  of  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  League,  formed  in  1839.  In  1841  he  was 
returned  to  Parliament  for  Stockport.  He  spoke  against 
the  corn  laws  in  Parliament  and  in  many  public  meetings. 
As  a  parliamentary  orator  he  was  distinguished  for  his  ex- 
tensive information  and  cogency  of  reasoning.  He  was  a 
man  of  sound  judgment  and  uncommon  energy.  After  the 
corn  laws  had  been  repealed  in  1846,  Sir  Robert  Peel  ac- 
knowledged that  Mr.  Cobden  was  entitled  to  more  credit 
for  this  reform  than  any  other  man.  In  1847  he  was  chosen 
to  represent  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire.  He  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Manchester  party  or  school,  which  ad- 
vocated electoral  reform,  a  pacific  foreign  policy,  and  non- 
intervention in  foreign  quarrels.  He  was  defeated  in  the 
election  of  1857,  because  he  opposed  Lord  Palmerston's 
Chinese  policy.  In  1857  he  revisited  the  U.  S.,  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Rochdale.  Lord  Pal- 
merston  in  that  year  offered  him  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  as 
president  of  the  board  of  trade,  but  he  declined  it,  because 
ne  disapproved  the  foreign  policy  of  Palmerston.  He 
negotiated  in  I860  an  important  commercial  treaty  with 
France  in  the  interest  of  free  trade,  which  increased  the 
commerce  between  the  British  and  French  dominions.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  British  statesmen  who  sympathized 
with  the  Union  cause  in  the  American  civil  war.  Died 
April  2,  1865.  (See  J.  GARXIER,  "  R.  Cobden,  les  Ligucurs 
et  la  Ligue,"  1846;  J.  McGiLCHRiST,  "Life  of  Richard 
Cobden,"  1865.) 

Cob'hum,  a  township  and  village  of  Surrey  eo.,  Va. 
Pop.  2110. 

Cobi'ja,  or  Puerto  de  la  Mar  (i.  e.  the  "  seaport "),  a 
town  of  Bolivia,  in  the  department  of  Atacama,  is  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean;  lat.  22°  34'  S.,  Ion.  70°  21'  W.  It  is  the 
only  legal  seaport  of  Bolivia,  but  it  is  a  very  small  place, 
and  has  little  trade,  being  cut  off  from  the  interior  by  the 
desert  of  Atacama.  Pop.  2380. 

Cob'leigh  (NELSON  EBEXEZER),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  a  divine, 
educator,  and  journalist  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
was  born  in  Littleton,  N.  H.,  Nov.  24,  1814,  graduated  at 
the  Wesleyan  University,  Conn.,  in  1843,  was  elected  pro- 
fessor in  McKendree  College,  111.,  1853,  professor  at  Law- 
rence University,  Wis.,  1854,  president  of  McKendree  Col- 
lege 1858,  editor  of  "  Zion's  Herald,"  Boston,  Mass.,  1863, 
president  of  East  Tennessee  Wesleyan  University,  Athens, 
Tcnn.,  1867,  and  editor  of  the  "  Methodist  Advocate,"  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  1872.  He  is  author  of  numerous  and  able  re- 
views. 

Cob'lentz  (anc.  Conflnentet  or  Conflucntia),  a  fortified 
city  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  is  finely  situated  at  the  confluence 
(whence  its  name)  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  50  miles 
S.  S.  E.  of  Cologne,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail.  The 
Rhine  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats  485  yards  long,  and  the 
Moselle  is  crossed  by  an  iron  railroad  bridge  and  a  stone 
bridge.  Here  are  handsome  churches,  a  gymnasium,  a 
palace,  and  an  old  castle  of  the  electors  of  Troves.  The 
church  of  St.  Castor  was  commenced  about  836  A.  D. 
Coblentz  is  a  free  port,  and  has  an  active  trade  in  wine, 
grain,  etc'. ;  also  manufactures  of  cotton  and  linen  fabrics 
and  japanned  wares.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rhine  is 
the  strong  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstcin.  Coblentz  is  said  to 
be  the  strongest  place  in  the  Prussian  dominions.  .  Pop.  in 
1871,  inclusive  of  Ehrenbreitstein  (2504)  and  the  earrison 
(6331),  33,363. 

Co'bles,  a  township  of  Alamance  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  875. 

Cob'leskill,  a  post-village  of  Schoharie  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Cobleskill  Creek  and  the  Albany  and  Susquchanna  R.  R., 
45  miles  W.  of  Albany.  It  has"  a  national  bank  and  one 
weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  1030;  of  Cobleskill  township, 
2847. 

Cob-Nut,  the  name  given  to  different  varieties  of  the 
cultivated  hazel-nut.  In  the  West  Indies  the  name  cob- 
nut, also  called  hog-nut,  is  given  to  the  fruit  of  Omphalea 
triandra,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Euphorbiaceie.  A 
white  juice  is  obtained  from  the  tree  which  turns  black  in 
drying,  and  in  Guiana  is  used  instead  of  ink.  The  fruit  is 
a  3-celled  capsule,  each  cell  containing  one  nut,  which,  if 
the  embryo  is  retained,  has  cathartic  properties,  but  after 
Us  extraction  is  wholesome  and  palatable. 


Cobra  de  Capello. 


Cob'oconk,  a  post-village  of  Victoria  co.,  Ontario 
(Canada),  is  the  present  N.  terminus  of  the  Toronto  and 
Nipissin^  Railway,  87  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Toronto. 

Co'bourg,  a  port  of  entry  and  capital  of  Northumber- 
land co.,  Ontario  (Canada),  on  Lake  Ontario  and  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  6'J  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Toronto,  and 
is  the  S.  terminus  of  the  Cobourg  Peterborough  and  Mar- 
mora Railway.  It  has  a  good  and  commodious  harbor,  and 
has  regular  lines  of  steamers  to  many  of  the  principal  lake 
and  river  ports  of  Canada  and  the  U.  S.  The  town  is  finely 
laid  out,  well  built,  and  lighted  with  gas.  Among  the  finest 
buildings  are  Victoria  Hall,  owned  by  the  county,  and  Vic- 
toria College  (Wesleyan  Methodist),  connected  with  Vic- 
toria University.  Cobourg  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
goods,  railway  carriages,  castings,  lumber,  beer,  etc.,  and 
exports  lumber,  provisions,  flour,  and  iron  ore.  It  has 
three  weekly  papers.  Pop.  in  1871,  4442. 
Co'bra  de  Capel'lo  [a  Portuguese  term  signifying 
"  hooded  snake  "],  the  name 
of  a  venomous  serpent, 
sometimes  applied  to  other 
species  of  the  genus  -V"/". 
of  the  family  Viperida1, 
though  it  is  more  usually 
limited  to  the  A'aja  trijni- 
dians,  a  native  of  the  In- 
dies, the  most  venomous 
of  known  reptiles.  Other 
species  of  Naja  are  found 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Australia,  and 
in  tlie  East  Indian  Islands. 
The  term  cobra  de  capcllo 
is  derived  from  a  singular 
faculty  possessed  by  these 
snakes  of  expanding  and  elevating  the  skin  of  the  back  of 
the  neck  into  the  resemblance  of  a  hood.  This  phenomenon 
is  shown  when  the  creature  is  angry  or  excited,  and  is  pro- 
duced by  the  structure  and  action  of  the  skeleton,  as  well 
as  of  the  skin  and  muscles.  The  back  of  the  hood  is  usu- 
ally ornamented  with  two  eye-like  spots  joined  by  a  curved 
dark  stripe,  the  whole  resembling  a  pair  of  spectacles; 
hence  it  is  often  called  the  "spectacle  snake."  The  color 
of  the  cobra  is  not  uniform;  some  arc  brownish  olive,  having 
the  spectacles  white,  edged  with  black.  Another  variety 
has  cross-bands  of  black.  Specimens  without  spectacles 
have  been  found  in  Java,  Borneo,  and  other  islands.  The 
cobra  attains  a  length  of  from  three  to  five  or  more  feet.  It 
is  sluggish  in  its  habits,  and  easily  destroyed.  It  feeds  on 
lizards  and  other  small  animals.  Its  venom  is  secreted  by 
two  large  glands  in  the  head,  and  is  extremely  powerful, 
often  causing  death  in  two  hours  or  less.  This  poison, 
though  generally  fatal  if  introduced  through  a  wound,  is 
said  to  be  harmless  when  taken  into  the  stomach.  The  only 
successful  treatment  is  immediate  excision  or  thorough  cau- 
terization of  the  wound,  but  Fayrer  believes  that  artificfol 
respiration  will  save  many  cases.  The  cobra,  together  with 
other  serpents,  is  an  object  of  worship  among  many  of  the 
Hindoos.  It  is  asserted  that  thousands  of  people  perish 
annually  in  British  India  from  the  bite  of  this  reptile,  and 
the  government  now  pays  a  bounty  for  the  destruction  of 
this  and  other  dangerous  serpents. 

Co'burg  [Lat.  Me/ocabiii],  a  town  of  Central  Germany, 
in  the  duchy  of  Saxc-Coburg-Gotha,  is  on  the  river  Itz  and 
on  the  railway  from  Dresden  to  Munich,  26  miles  N.  of  ' 
Bamberg.  It  is  one  of  the  residences  of  the  duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha,  and  is  the  seat  of  all  the  high  courts  of  the 
duchy.  It  has  a  ducal  palace  with  a  library  of  26,000  vol- 
umes, a  theatre,  an  observatory,  an  evangelical  gymnasium, 
and  a  large  arsenal.  On  a  hill  500  feet  high  is  an  old  castle 
in  which  Luther  was  concealed  in  1530.  Here  are  manu- 
factures of  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  fabrics,  etc.  Pop.  in 
1871,  12,819. 

Co'ca,  the  leaves  of  a  shrub  (ErytTirorylon  Coca)  of 
the  order  Erythro.\ylaeeR>,  a  narcotic  and  stimulant  used 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Peru,  Brazil,  and  Bolivia,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  Indians  of  Ecuador  and  of  the  Peruvian 
Andes.  The  leaves  arc  chewed  with  a  little  unslaked  lime 
or  alkaline  ashes.  The  effects  resemble  those  of  opium, 
although  less  narcotic;  it  dilates  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
while  opium  contracts  it,  It  lessens  the  desire  for  food, 
pnd  enables  the  person  who  uses  it  to  endure  greater  and 
more  protracted  exertion  than  he  otherwise  could,  and  with 
less  food.  It  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  pre- 
venting the  difficulty  of  respiration  common  in  the  as- 
cent of  great  elevations.  Used  in  excess,  it  weakens  the 
digestion,  produces  various  disorders,  and  finally  impairs 
both  body  and  mind.  It  is  supposed  that  about  30,000,000 
pounds  of  the  dried  leaf  are  consumed  in  a  year,  about 
10,000,000  of  the  human  race  habitually  using  it.  Its 
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powers  arc  believed  principally  to  depend  upon  an  active 

principle  called  cocaine. 

Co'calnc  i<'i,JI|.iX(i4?),  an  alkaloid  extracted  from 
COCa  leaves.  It  eryslalli/es  in  colorless,  odorless  prisms, 
having  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  rc-embling  utropino  in 
its  proper!  i 

Coccc'ius  (NTKuv.\),  an  eminent  Koman  jurist,  was  ft 
grain! l';il HIT  of  the  emperor  Nerva.  lie  was  elected  consul 
in  22  A.  \>,  Ilia  learning  is  highly  extolled  by  Tacitus. 
Dio.l  about  ."::  A.  D. 

Cocce'jus,  Cocceius,  or  Cock  (JOIIAN.V),  an  emi 
nent  (Jcrnian  theologian,  born  at  lilt-men  Aug.  '•'.  loll,",. 
Ho  was  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Francker  from  l<ioliti>  1650) 
when  ho  became  professor  of  theology  at  Leydeu,  where  he 
died  Xov..'i,  InTi'.l.  lie  wrote  commentaries  of  great  learn- 
ing and  ability  on  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament, 
but  is  best  known  as  the  founder  of  the  so  called  '•  I'Yderal 
Scbnol"  in  theology.  Hi,-  doctrine  of  the  covenai 
works  ami  grace  is  drawn  out  in  the  treatise  ••  Smiima  Doc- 
trine de  Frcdoro  ct  Tcstamento  Dei  "(1648;  2d  ed.  1868). 

Cocctfjus  (SvMrKi,),  HAHOV,  a  (Jerman  statesman,  son 
of  Heinrieh  Coecejus,  born  at  Heidelberg  in  KiT'.i,  became 
in  1727  Prussian  minister  of  state,  ami  in  17  Hi  chancellor. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  now  code  of  laws  ("  Codex  Fridcri- 
cianua,"  1747-50).  Died  in  1755.  (See  TUENIIELCMII  -ni;, 
"  Friedrich  der  (Jrosse  und  soin  Grosskanzlcr  Samuel  von 
Coceejus,"  1863.) 

Coc'cius  I  KKNST  ADOLF),  a  prominent  Oerraan  oculist, 
born  Sept.  I'.t,  1S2J,  at  Knaiirbain.  near  I.cipsie,  became  in 
IM'.i  lecturer  at  the  rniversity  of  l.cipsic  :  established  in 
1857  a  clinical  institution  of  cyc-discascs.  of  which  he  was 
the  director  until  1S07.  He  wrote  numerous  works,  all  of 
which  are  regarded  as  important  contributions  to  opthal- 
mulngieal  literature. 

Coc'co  Root  is  the  product  of  plants  of  the  nearly- 
allied  genera  1'<,l<,<-uH\,t  and  1'>tl, «finm,  of  the  order  Araee;e, 
cultivated  in  tropical  countries  for  their  flat  conns,  which 
abound  in  starch,  and  are  used  as  food  after  being  roasted 
or  boiled  to  remove  the  acridity.  The  above  names  strictly 
belong  to  Ci>locaiia  unti</ttorttm,  a  stemlcss  plant  with  o\  air 
leaves,  and  flowers  enclosed  in  a  cylindrical  erect  spathe. 
Colocuxin  >  *'-n!>  iitu  is  a  much-cultivated  plant  of  tropical 
America.  r-J-n-nxi-i  nuicrui-rhi^n  is  the  taro  of  the  South 
Sea  Mauds,  f 'u[i,i-uxlf(  ll'imnl'  n*Sx  forms  the  principal  food 
of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains. 

Coccos'teus  [from  the  (ir.  «6«Kot,  a  "berry,"  and 
6<7T€op,  a  "  bone,"  alluding  to  the  prominences  on  its  bony 
armor],  the  name  of  a  genus  of  fossil  ganoid  fishes  of  the 
Devonian  measures.  Eight  species  have  been  found  in 
Srotlaii'l.  It  was  allied  to  the  ' '' />li></it«f>fii,  but  differed  in 
having,  in  addition  to  the  bony  helmet  of  that  genus,  a 
cuirass  covering  the  dorsal  and  ventral  aspects  of  the  body 
as  far  as  the  origin  of  the  dorsal  fin,  from  which  to  the 
tail — more  than  one-half  the  length  of  the  animal — all 
seems  to  have  been  without  the  protection  even  of  a  scale. 

Coc'culus  I n'diciis,  the  very  poisonous  seed  of  the 
Anttndrta  (?'>ffntii*,  a  beautiful  climbing  plant  of  the  order 
Menispermaceie.  The  seed  is  brought  from  the  East  In- 
dies, and  is  sometimes  used  tor  medicinal  purposes,  and 
illegally  in  the  preparation  of  malt  liquors.  It  possesses 
acrid  and  intoxicating  qualities.  It  is  used  for  stupefying 
lish.  that  they  may  be  taken  by  the  hand;  in  some  of  the 
II.  S.  tliis  practice  is  forbidden  by  law.  An  ointment  made 
with  it  is  very  efficacious  for  ringworm.  It  contains  a  poi- 
sonous principle,  called  PIOIIOTOXIM;  (which  see),  while  the 
pericarp  contains  another  called  menispermin,  equally  poi- 
sonous. It  imparts  to  beer  a  bitter  taste,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  apparent  richness,  but  renders  it  very  deleterious 
in  its  cll'ccts. 

Coc'cus  [from  the  Gr.  nAtxiK,  a  "  herry."  so  called  lie- 
cause  some  species  of  the  insect  were  formerly  suppose'!  in 
lie  the  seed  of  a  plant],  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order 
]Icmi|itera,  allied  to  the  aphis  family,  although  very  dis- 
tinct. The  t'occidte  are  sometimes  called  ••  scale  insects  " 
and  gall  insects,  but  they  arc  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  gall-Hies  ( Cynipidie).  They  are  very  numerous,  and 
are  attached  to  plants,  on  the  juices  of  'which  they  feed, 
often  producing  much  mischief  by  their  punctures,  and 
giving  great  trouble  to  gardeners.  Various  washes  of  soap, 

sulphur,  toba etc.  arc    employed    to   destroy   them,   but 

moist  heat,  or  as  much  exposure  to  steam  as  the  plant  can 
bear,  has  been  found  in  many  cases  ellicacious.  The  de- 
structive coffee-bug  belongs  to  this  family.  The  male 
•die  have  only  two  wings,  which  shut  horizontally 
upon  tbc  hody  :  the  abdomen  is  terminated  by  two  threads. 
The  females  are  wingless:  they  have  a  beak,  which  thev 
insert  into  plants  to  suek  their  juices.  This  interesting 
family  contains  not  only  many  troublesome  species,  but 
some  which  are  of  great  value  for  the  beautiful  dyes  which 


they  yield.     Among  them  are  Cm  MIVKAI.  (which  see)  and 
kermcs.     Other  species  produce  lac  and  wax. 

Coccntay'nn,  a  Spanish  town,  in  the  province  of  Ali- 
cante, .')()  miles  N.  of  Alicante.     It  is  ill  built,  but  ha- 
siderable  manufactures  of  cloths,  taffetas,  etc.     pop.  . 

Cochubam'ba,  a  department  of  liolivia,  S.  of  clm- 
quieaca,  in  the  centre  of  the  republic.  Tin  climate  is 
healthful  and  spring-like.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile 
and  rich  in  manifold  products.  So  abundanilv  do  cereals 
grow  that  it  has  been  called  the  granary  of  the  republic. 
Area,  26,803  square  miles.  Cattle  and  horses  are  plenty. 
Tin-  noble  metals  are  found,  but  in  smaller  quantities  than 
elsewhere.  Pop.  319,892. 

Cochabamba,  sometimes  called  Orope'sa,  a  city 
of  Bolivia,  capital  of  the  department  of  Coehabamba.  is 
about  I.'*!)  milts  N.  N.  W.  of  Chuquisoca,  and  S4-P 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  city  was  founded  in  1505.  The 
houses  are  mostly  one  story  high,  well  built,  and  Burroun-b  d 
by  gardens.  The  trade  is  large.  It  has  fifteen  churches, 
and  some  manufactures  of  cotton.  Pop.  40,678. 

Cochec'ton,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Sullivan 
en..  N.  V.  The  village  is  on  the  F.rio  H.  H.,  106  miles  S.  E. 
of  Owego.  Pop.  of  township,  1490. 

Co'thin,  a  rajahship  of  India,  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
is  bounded  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  ocean,  and  on  several  sides 
by  Travancore  and  Malabar.  It  is  in  the  presidency  of 
Madras.  Area,  1988  square  miles.  The  climate  is  very 
wet.  Here  are  extensive  forests  of  teak  and  other  trees. 
Rice,  pepper,  ginger,  yams,  and  sweet  potatoes  are  among 
tin  productions  of  the  soil.  Chief  town,  Cochin. 

Cochin,  a  seaport-town  of  Hindustan,  in  the  district 
of  Malabar,  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  above  country. 
It  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  an  extensive  backwater  or 
lagoon,  80  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Calicut.  The  lagoon,  which  is 
nearly  120  miles  long,  and  is  navigable,  affords  valuable 
facilities  for  communicating  with  the  interior.  Cochin  has 

5 real  natural  advantages  for  trade  and  shipbuilding.  The 
ems,  of  whom  there  are  many  both  of  the  white  and  black 
castes,  have  a  synagogue,  almost  the  only  one  in  India. 
It  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic  episcopal  see.  Here  the  Por- 
tuguese erected  in  1503  their  first  fort  in  India.  They 
were  expelled  from  Cochin  by  the  Dutch  in  1663.  The 
town  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1814.  The  chief  articles  of 
export  are  teak-timber,  cardamoms,  coir,  etc.  Pop.  20,000. 

Cochin-China.     See  AMAH,  by  PROF.  A.  J.  SCHEH. 

Coch'ineal  [Sp.  nirhiitilla,  originally  the  name  of  the 
coccus  insect  used  in  dyeing;  see  KKIIMKS],  a  substance 
used  in  dyeing  crimson  and  scarlet  and  in  the  preparation 
of  the  colors  carmine  and  lake.  It  consists  of  the  bodies 
of  the  females  of  the  Coccua  cacti,  which  feeds  on  plants  of 
the  cactus  family,  particularly  on  the  cochineal  plants 
(Ofntntia  cochinillifera,  Ifcrnnndezii,  and  Tuna},  nearly 
allied  to  the  prickly  pear.  It  is  a  native  of  the  warm  parts 
of  America,  and  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  valuable 
insect  which  feeds  on  it.  This  cultivation  was  practised 
by  the  Mexicans  long  before  the  country  was  known  to 
Europeans.  It  is  now  carried  on  also  in  parts  of  the  West 
Indies  and  Pern,  and  in  the  Canary  Islands,  where  it 
forms  a  very  important  article  of  commerce  with  Europe 
and  the  I'.  S.  Toe  cochineal  insect  is  very  small,  a  pound 
of  cochineal  being  calculated  to  contain  not  less  than 
711.01111  in  a  dried  state.  The  male  is  of  a  deep-red  color 
and  has  white  wings.  The  female  is  wingless,  and  of  a 
deep-brown  color,  covered  with  a  white  powder,  flat  be- 
neath, convex  above.  The  cultivator  procures  branches 
laden  with  the  insects,  and  keeping  the  branches  till  the 
mother-insects  have  laid  their  eggs,  be  places  their  bodies, 
with  the  eggs,  in  little  nests  formed  of  some  cottony  sub- 
stance upon  the  cochineal  plants,  and  the  young  insects, 
when  hatched,  soon  spread  over  them.  The  gathering  of 
the  cochineal  is  very  tedious,  and  is  accomplished  by  brush- 
ing the  branches  with  some  soft  brush,  such  as  the  tail  of 
a  squirrel.  The  insects  arc  killed  by  boiling  water,  by 
heating  in  ovens,  or  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  They  must 
be  quickly  killed,  to  prevent  them  from  laying  their  eggs, 
which  diminishes  their  value.  When  killed  and  dried, 
they  may  be  kept  for  almost  any  length  of  time  without  in- 
jury. The  coloring  principle  of  cochineal  is  canninic  acid 
(I'uHii"^1.  known  in  an  impure  state  as  carmine,  and  com- 
bined  with  alumina  as  cnrminr  Int-e.  Cochineal  is  used  for 
dyeing  wool  and  silk  scarlet  and  crimson.  The  colors  are 
very  brilliant,  but  not  durable.  They  are  easily  spotted  by 
water  and  alkalies.  The  mordants  used  are  alum,  eream  of 
tartar,  and  tin  salt.  REVISED  BY  ('.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Cochit'unte  Lake,  of  Massachusetts,  in  Middlesex 
co.,  about  18  miles  \V.  by  S.  from  IJoston,  is  tbc  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  water  by  which  that  city  is  supplied. 
It  is  nearly  three  miles  long,  and  has  an  area  of  650  acres. 
It  is  connected  with  Sudbury  River  by  an  artificial  channel, 
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through  which,  at  low  water,  the  supply  for  the  city  is  in- 
creased. 

Coch'ran  (Jons  WEBSTER),  an  eminent  inventor,  born 
at  Enfield,  N.  II.,  May  16,  ISM,  removed  in  1832  to  Bos- 
ton, Muss.,  patented  in  1833  a  steam  heating-apparatus, 
and  in  1834  a  revolving  cannon,  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple afterwards  used  in  the  revolving  pistol.  He  after- 
wards invented  valuable  machinery  for  the  curvilinear 
sawing  of  timber.  He  resided  in  Europe  many  years,  and 
afterwards  returned  to  the  U.  S.,  having  acquired  wealth 
and  fame  by  his  inventions. 

Cochran  (WILLIAM)  was  a  Northern  man  of  Irish  de- 
scent who  settled  in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  about  1837.  He 
became  a.  law-partner  of  Gen.  Crabb,  and  acquired  a  great 
reputation. 

Coch'rane  (Sir  ALEXANDER  FORESTER  INOLIS),  an  Eng- 
lish admiral,  born  April  22,  1758,  served  with  distinction 
in  Egypt  and  the  West  Indies,  and  commanded  the  English 
fleet  which  assisted  in  taking  Washington  in  Aug.,  1814. 
Died  at  Paris  Jan.  26,  1832. 


Cochrane  (JOHN),  GENERAL,  born  at  Palatine,  Mont- 
gomery co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  27,  1813,  graduated  at  Hamilton 
College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  in  1831,  became  u  lawyer  and  re- 
moved to  New  York  City  in  1846,  was  a  Democratic  mem- 
ber of  Congress  (1856-62),  served  as  a  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  (1862-63),  and  in  1864  was  nominated  for 
Vicc-President  on  the  Fremont  ticket. 

Cochrane  (JOHN  DUNDAS),  CAPTAIN,  a  British  naval 
officer,  son  of  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  called  the 
"pedestrian  traveller,"  was  born  about  1780.  He  pur- 
posed a  journey  round  the  globe,  and  traversed  Russia  and 
Siberia  on  foot.  When  he  arrived  in  Kamtchatka  he  mar- 
ried, and  abandoned  his  original  project.  He  returned  by 
way  of  Kussia  to  England  in  1823,  and  published  a  narra- 
tive of  his  travels.  Died  Aug.  12,  1825. 

Coch'ranton,  a  post-borough  of  Crawford  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  459. 

Cocin'ic  Acid,  or  Cocostearic  Acid  (HCuIIaOa), 
the  fatty  acid  of  cocoanut  oil. 

Cock  [Fr.  coq],  the  male  of  the  common  domestic  fowl. 


Jungle  Cock : 

The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  males  of  many  other  kinds 
of  birds.  The  ancients  regarded  the  domestic  cock  as 
sacred  to  Mars.  The  cock  is  said  to  have  been  the  emblem 
of  the  ancient  Gauls,  though  the  tradition  docs  not  rest 
on  authority,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  mere  play  of 
words  between  the  Latin  r/a//«*,  a  "cock,"  and  Gallus,  a 
Gaul;  the  cock  was  placed,  after  the  Revolution,  on  the 
ensigns  of  France,  It  is  introduced  by  artists  amongst  the 
emblems  of  our  Lord's  passion,  in  allusion  to  Saint  Peter's 
sin,  and  for  the  same  reason  it  is  Saint  Peter's  emblem,  as 
the  lion  is  the  emblem  of  Saint  Mark. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  domestic  fowl  is  the 
descendant  of  more  than  one  recognized  species  of  the  genus 
GtdlnH,  all,  however,  of  Asiatic  origin.  Among  these  are 
the  ISnUuH  :/i'/niitfnH,  or  Kulm  fowl,  a  largo  bird  of  India 
and  the  Eastern  Archipelago ;  GnUn*  finniienitii,  a  spirited 
fowl  of  Hindostan  ;  Gnlfttn  teneus,  fnrcatns,  and  bankivii  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  others :  but  there  is  very  good  reason 
to  believe  that  they  are  all  of  one  stock,  since  the  domestic 
fowl,  like  the  pigeon,  has  a  remarkable  tendency  to  devel- 
op strongly  marked  varieties  in  breeding. 

Cock  (THOMAS),  M.  D..  a  prominent  physician  of  New 
York,  born  at  Glen  Cove,  Long  Island,  in  1S02.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  courage  and  ability  during  the 
yellow-fever  season  in  New  York  in  1822,  and  in  the  epi- 
demic of  cholera  in  1S32.  Ho  was  a  professor  in  the  New 
York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  an  active 
Christian  philanthropist.  Died  June  14,  1869. 


Gallus  giffanteus. 

Cockade  [Fr.  cocardc],  a  ribbon  or  badge  worn  on  the 
hat  or  cap  by  officers  of  the  army  or  navy  ;  an  nppcndago 
to  the  headdress,  worn  as  a  military  or  naval  distinction 
or  as  a  badge  of  a  party.  During  the  revolution  of  1789 
the  French  people  generally  assumed  the  tricolored  rib- 
bon (red,  white,  and  blue)  as  a  badge  of  patriotism  or 
the  symbol  of  the  new  rcrjhne.  The  army  also  wore  the 
tricolored  cockade  until  the  Restoration,  when  the  legiti- 
mists adopted  the  white  cockade.  In  England  a  white 
rose  was  the  badge  of  the  Stuarts,  and  became  a  fav- 
orite theme  in  Jacobite  songs  after  the  Stuarts  had  ceased 
to  reign. 

Cock'atoo'  [a  word  derived  from  the  cry  of  these  birds], 
the  name  applied  to  several  birds  nearly  allied  to  the  par- 
nits  i  of  the  family  Psittacidre),  from  which  they  are  distin- 
guished by  the  greater  height  of  the  bill  and  by  the  length- 
ened and  rounded  tail.  In  the  genus  I'/i/clnlii/iliwu  the 
head  is  large,  and  surmounted  by  a  crest  of  long  pointed 
feathers,  with  their  tips  directed  forward,  which  can  be  ex- 
panded like  a  fan  or  depressed  by  the  bird.  The  cockatoos 
are  of  generally  whitish  plumage,  often  finely  mixed  with 
red,  orange,  and  other  colors.  The  name  cockatoo  is  also 
extended  to  allied  genera,  Cacatun,  Xfitur,  Ciilyptorliynthut, 
and  Mii'i-iui/iisHiiiii.  The  genus  Microylmanim,  to  which  be- 
longs the  giant  cockatoo  of  New  Guinea,  is  remarkable  for 
the  structure  of  the  tongue,  which  is  cylindrical,  tubular, 
capable  of  being  greatly  protruded,  and  which  terminates 
in  a  horny  tip.  The  cockatoos  are  natives  of  Australasia 
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and  tin-  Malay  Inlands.    They  not  only  eat  fruits  and  seeds, 
but  tho  lurwe  "I'  in.-cds.     .None  of  the  cockatuuB  learn  to 


White-crated  Cockatoo. 

speak  with  fluency.     Tho  owl  parrot  (fftrigopi)  and  the 

hairy  parrot  I  /MM/^/VM- )  are  kindred  to  the  cockatoos. 

Cock'atrice  [called  in  Latin  basil!»c<u  and  eoeatrif], 
a  fabulous  monster  or  venomous  serpent,  which  has  been 
sometimes  identified  with  tho  baillisk.  It  was  said  to  bo 
hatched  from  a  cock's  egg.  and  its  breath  and  look  were 
fatally  poisonous.  The  word  occurs  in  the  English  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  the  name  of  a  venomous  serpent. 

Cock'burn  i  Sir  \I.I-\\MIKH.I.  K.I,  KAIIT.,  an  English 
judge,  liorn  in  Isu2.  lie  was  elected  to  Parliament  as  a 

il  in  IM7. 11  nd  >\:i-  :i|. point- 
ed attorney  ^'iMioriil  iii  isjl.  In 
1856  ho  became  chief-justice  of 
the  court  of  common  picas,  and 
in  Juno,  1851".  lord  chief  justice 
of  the  court  of  queen's  bench. 
He  was  selected  i>y  the  Uriiish 
ministers  to  net  as  an  arbitrator 
of  the  tribunal  which  was  or- 
ganized for  the  settlement  of 
the  "Alabama  claims"  at  Ge- 
neva, in  1871-72. 

Cockbura    (Sir    <• 

G.  C.  B.,  a  British  admiral,  Imrn 
April  '22,  1772,  entered  the  imvy 
in  17S1.  assisted  in  the  capture 
of  Washington  (D.  C.)  in  1814, 
and  con\e\cl  Napoleon  to  St. 
Helena  in  1SI5.  He  was  a  lord 
of  the  (idiuirulty  from  ISIS  to 
1828.  Died  at  Leamington 
Aug.  19,  1853. 

Cock'chnfer,  the  common 

English  name  of  the  .Ifr/n/niir/m 

fii/ynri'*,  a  European  eoleiijit.  r 

OIK  insect  of  the  family   .\lcl<> 

lonthidre,  famous   for   the   rav- 

"hich     it     commits,     the 

i    beetle    feeding    on    the 

16  of  fruit  ami   t-n  r-t    1 i  IT-. 

the    grub    devouring    the    roots 

of    pasture-grasses     and    corn. 

The  cockchafer  is  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  pitch-black  color, 
with  a  whitish  down,  giving  a  powdered  appearance:  the 
grub  is  an  inch  ami  a  half  long,  whitish,  with  a  red  head 
and  six  legs.  The  cockchafer  doe?  not  live  long  in  its  per 
feet  state.  Imt  it  lives  nearly  four  years  in  the  larva  form. 
The  female  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  earth.  The  whole  grass 


of  a  Bold  has  been  destroyed  in  a  short  time  liy  the  grubs, 

and  the  beetles  themselves  strip  the-  trees  like  locusts.     The 

river  Severn  is  said  to  have  Ijeeu  so  tilled  with  their  I 

in    I.'i7t   that   the  water-wheeln   of  the   nni  _-,  d  ; 

and  in  1688  they  were  so  abundant  in  nomc  purl*  ot  In-laud 

that  they  hung  in  clusters  on  the  trees  like  bees  swarming, 

and  the  noise  of  their  jaws  at  work  was  o.nipan -d  10  that 

of  the  sawing  of  timber.     This  insect  does  ,,.,1  ,„•,  ur  : 

I  -  .-..  Imt  others  of  the  sauio  family  and  of  similar  habit* 

abound. 

Cocke,  a  county  of  East  Tennessee.  Area,  250  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  French  Broad  River,  and 
hounded  on  the  8.  E.  by  Iron  or  Smoky  .Mountain.  The 
surface  is  hilly.  Tobacco,  wool,  and  grain  are  produced. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Cincinnati  Cumberland  (iap  and 
Charleston  It.  It.  Capital,  Gorman's  Depot.  Pop.  12,458. 

Cocke  (JoHX),  GF.NKKAI.,  born  at  Brunswick,  Nottoway 
eo ..  Va.,  in  1772,  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Tennes- 
see (1819-27),  major-general  of  volunteers  in  the  Creek  war 
.  ii-  colonel  at  the  buttle  of  New  Orleans 
Died  in  Granger  CO.,  Tenn.,  Feb.  18,  1854. 

Cock'er,  a  small  spaniel,  similar  to  the  Blenheim  dog. 
The  small  size  of  the  cocker  fits  it  for  ranging  in  coverts, 
and  it  is  much  employed  \,\  British  sportsmen  in  pheasant 
and  woodcock  shooting;  Imt  it  caiu:oi  easily  be  trained  to 
wait  for  tho  sportsman.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  "  cork 
ing-dog,"  taking  both  its  names  from  its  behavior  when 
game  is  discovered.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  setter. 

Cock'erill  (JOHN),  an  English  engineer  and  well-known 
promoter  of  modern  eonim-  i  <••  ,  born  in  Lancashire  Aug.  3, 
1790.  In  1802  he  went  to  Belgium,  where  his  father  had 
long  been  employed aa  a  machinist,  and  in  IMnesiiiUi.-hrd 
at  Seraing,  near  Liege,  a  large  iimchinc-xliop,  the  king  of 
Holland  being  for  a  time  in  partnership  with  him.  He  also 
established  coal-mines,  iron-mines,  and  extensive  factories 
in  many  parts  of  Europe.  In  1839  he  failed,  and  died  in 
1840. 

Cock'ermouth,  a  town  of  England,  in  Cumberland,  on 
tho  river  Dcrwont,  at  tho  mouth  of  the  Cocker,  24  miles  8. 
W.  of  Carlisle.  It  is  poorly  built.  Hero  arc  the  ruins  of  a 
castle  founded  about  1100,  and  razed  by  tho  army  of  tho 
Parliament  in  1648.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  hats,  hosiery,  and  paper.  Pop.  5388. 

t'ock'ey  s  vil  le»  a  post-village  of  Baltimoro  co.,  Md.  It 
is  a  station  on  the  Northern  Central  R.  R.,  15  miles  N.  of 
Baltimore. 

Cock-Fighting,  a  barbarous  sport  which  is  said  to 
have  originated  with  the  Athenians.  It  existed  in  the  days 
of  Thomas  a  Bcckct,  and  until  tho  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth it  flourished,  a  pit  at  Whitehall  having  been  erected 
and  patronized  by  royalty.  It  was  prohibited  in  1654,  but, 


Grey  Game  Fowl. 

thongh  there  have  been  other  acts  passed  with  tho  view  of 
putting  it  down,  it  still  exists  both  in  England  and  tho 
T".  S.  Pneks  of  the  breeds  known  as  game  fowl  are  chosen. 
Those  birds  often  exhibit  the  highest  degree  of  courage. 

Much  art  is  displayed  in  training  and  in  trimming  and 
preparing  the  cock  for  tho  combat ;  tho  fastening  on  of  the 
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steel  spurs  or  "gaffs  "is  a  matter  requiring  considerable 
experience.  Youiig  cocks  are  called  stu^s  ;  two  years  is  the 
best  age.  In  lighting,  a  certain  number  of  cocks  on  either 
side  is  agreed  upon,  and  before  the  match  the  cocks  are  shown, 
and  matched  according  to  their  weights.  The  cocks  within 
an  ounce  of  each  other  in  weight  are  said  to  "  fall  in,"  and 
are  matched  for  the  "  main."  Those  which  do  not  fall  in 
are  matched  to  fight  what  arc  called  "  bye."."  The  main  is 
fought  for  a  stake  upon  each  battle,  and  so  much  for  the 
main  or  the  winner  of  the  most  battles  in  the  main;  while 
the  byes  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  main,  and  are  fought 
for  smaller  sums.  The  nations  of  Spanish  origin  are  espe- 
cially fond  of  this  sport,  which  has  also  been  very  popular 
in  parts  of  the  U.  S. 

Cock'le  [Gr.  KoyxvAiw  (from  KOYXI.  a  "shell");    Lat. 

coitrliylniin]t     a     name 
given  to  various  aceph- 
alous mollusks,  chiefly 
of  the  genus  Canlium. 
The  Canlium  cdule,  or 
common    cockle,     aud 
other    species,    consti- 
tute an  important  sup- 
ply of  food  in  England 
and     other     European 
countries.    The  species 
iln'  very  numerous,  and 
arc     chiefly     tropical. 
Cardtiiin  Janonis  is  one 
of   the    finest   species. 
Several    species   occur 
on    the    Atlantic    and 
Pacific    coasts  of    the 
Cockle-shell :  Ctirdium  Jttnonis.          U.  S. 
Cock'le,  or  Corn-Cockle  [Fr.  coquelicoi],  a  common 
Dame  of  the  Lychnis  Githat/o,  an  annual  plant  of  the  order 
Caryophyllacess,  a  native  of  Europe.     It  often  occurs  as  a 
weed  in  the  wheat-fields  of  the  U.  S.,  and  produces  black 
seeds,  which  are  injurious  to  the  appearance  and  quality 
of  wheat  flour.     The  lobes  of  the  calyx  are  linear,  and 
longer  than  the  corolla,  which  is  purple-red. 

Cock'ney.    The  origin  of  this  term,  applied  to  a  native 
or  citizen  of  London,  is  involved  in  obscurity.     In  1517, 
Henry  VIII.  made  an  order  with  reference  to  the  feast  of 
the  King  of  the  Cockneys,  held  on  Childermas  Day.     The 
term  Cockney  School  was  applied  to  a  literary  coterie 
sisting  of  Hazlitt,  Keats,  Leigh  Hunt,  Shelley,  etc. 
Cock'pit,  in  a  ship  of  war,  is  a  room  near  the 
after  hatchway,  under  the  lower  gun-deck.     It  ad- 
joins the  surgeon's  cabin  and  the  surgery,  contains 
the  medicine-chests   for   all   the   crew,  and  is    the 
place  where  the  wounded  men  receive  surgical  treat- 
ment during  an  action. 

Cock'roach,  or  Roach,  a  name  of  several 
orthopterous  insects  of  the  genus  Blatta  and  allied 
genera,  which  have  a  flattened  body,  the  head  be- 
neath the  plate  of  the  prothorax,  and  wings  folded 
longitudinally.  The  elytra  are  parchment-like,  and 
the  wings  sometimes  imperfectly  developed,  par- 
ticularly in  the  females.  The  eggs  are  m  a  sort 
of  shell  fixed  to  the  abdomen  of  the  mother,  which  at 
last  she  deposits  in  a  suitable  situation,  attaching  it  by 
a  glutinous  secretion.  The  larvae  are  similar  in  form 
to  the  perfect  insects,  and,  like  them,  very  voracious. 
Cockroaches  are  numerous  in  warm  countries,  and  the 
common  cockroach  (lllttnn  in-i>-ntrdis}  was  imported  from 
abroad,  hut  its  native  country  is  uncertain.  It  devours 
both  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  and  a  dark-colored 
fluid  from  its  mouth  gives  a  disgusting  smell  to  everything 
that  it  passes  over.  The  common  cockroach  is  an  inch  long, 
but  sonic  tropical  ones  are  much  larger.  The  cockroaches 
are  remarkably  infested  by  parasitic  insects  and  fungi. 
Borax,  used  freely,  will  generally  drive  them  away. 

Cocks'comb  [named  from  the  resemblance  of  its  head 
of  flowers  to  the  comb  of  a  cock],  a  name  applied  to  vari- 
ous amaranths,  but  especially  to  the  Celom'a  ci-ittatft,  na- 
tive of  the  East  Indies,  and  a  familiar  inmate  of  conserva- 
tories, often  also  planted  in  borders.  Its  upright  stem  be- 
comes flattened,  expands,  and  forms  a  crest,  bearing  on  its 
surface  many  very  small  and  brilliant  flowers,  so  crowded 
as  to  present  a  rich  velvety  appearance. 

Cocoa.     See  CACAO  and  THKOBROMA. 

Co'coa-Nut,  the  fruit  of  the  Cocoa  nucifera,  a  tree  of 
the  order  Palmaceae,  which  is  indigenous  or  cultivated 
in  nearly  all  tropical  countries.  It  has  pinnate  leaves, 
from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  long.  The  trunk  or  stem  is 
branchless,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  sixty  to  ninety 
feet,  bearing  at  its  summit  a  crown  of  leaves.  These  in-i's 
prefer  a  sandy  soil,  and  are  seldom  found  growing  far  from 


the  sea,  unless  they  have  been  planted  by  man.  The  thick 
and  hard  shell  of  the  nut  is  well  adapted  to  preserve  the 
seed  when  it  is  carried  by  the  waves  to  some  distant  shore 
or  sandbank :  hcuce  the  cocoauut-palm  is  one  of  the  first 
large  plants  that  usually  appear  on  a  new  island  of  coral 
formation  as  soon  as  sufficient  soil  has  been  collected 
there.  It  affords  a  large  variety  of  useful  products.  The 
nut,  which  is  an  important  article  of  food  to  the  people  of 
tropical  countries,  is  eaten  both  ripe  and  unripe.  The 
young  unripe  fruit  contains  a  pleasant  milky  fluid,  which 
is  used  as  food  and  is  prepared  in  various  ways.  The  ker- 
nel yields  about  70  per  cent,  of  a  fixed  oil  called  cncoantit 
oil,  which  is  an  important  article  in  the  manufacture  of 
stearine  candles  and  marine  soap.  In  tropical  countries  it 
is  used  as  lamp  oil  and  as  an  article  of  food.  It  can  be 
separated  by  compression  in  the  cold  into  a  more  liquid 
portion  called  oleme,  and  a  more  solid  part  termed  coco- 
steariuo  or  cocosine.  (See  COCINIC  ACID.) 

The  terminal  bud  (palm-cabbage)  of  Cocog  ntieifera  is 
edible  and  is  considered  a  delicacy,  but  its  removal  causes 
the  death  of  the  tree,  which  is  sometimes  cut  down  for  its 
sake.  The  stem  abounds  in  a  saccharine  sap  called  "toddy," 
which  is  esteemed  as  apleasant  beverage,  cither  in  the  state 
in  which  it  is  drawn  from  the  tree,  or  after  fermentation, 
which  takes  place  in  a  few  hours.  From  the  fermented  sap 
(palm  wine)  a  spirituous  liquor  called  ''  arrack  "  is  obtained 
by  distillation.  The  dried  leaves  of  the  cocoanut-palm  are 
useful  for  thatching  houses,  for  making  mats  and  baskets, 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  wood  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
stem  is  very  hard,  takes  a  beautiful  polish,  is  employed  for 
a  variety  of  purposes,  and  is  imported  for  ornamental 
joinery  under  the  name  of  porcupine-wood.  The  most  im- 
portant fibrous  product  of  this  tree  is  coir,  the  fibre  of  the 
husk  of  the  immature  nut.  (See  Coin.)  The  shell  of  the 
nut  is  made  into  cups,  ladles,  etc.,  and  is  often  finely  pol- 
ished and  elaborately  ornamented  by  carving.  The  double 
cocoa-nut  is  the  product  of  the  Lodoicea  tieycJiellarum,  a 
palm  growing  in  the  Seychello  Islands. 

Co'coa  IMuin,  the  edible  fruit  of  the  Otrytotaluma 
Icam,  a  shrub  of  the  order  Rosacese,  growing  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  U.  S.  and  the  West  Indies.  The  fruit  re- 
sembles a  large  plum,  yellow,  purple,  or  black  in  color. 

Cocoon.     See  SILKWORM  and  CHRYSALIS. 

Cod  (Gadut  morrhtta),  a  fish  of  great  commercial  im- 
portance, belonging  to  the  family  Gadidse.  The  genus  is 
distinguished  by  three  dorsal  and  two  anal  fins  and  a  bar- 
bule  beneath  the  chin.  The  cod  has  been  known  to  reach 


Common  Cod. 

a  weight  of  100  pounds.  The  roe  of  the  female  is  esti- 
mated to  contain  from  four  to  nine  millions  of  eggs,  a  re- 
productive power  which  seems  intended  to  provide  for  the 
extensive  fisheries  which  are  carried  on  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  and  in  the  Arctic 
seas.  The  cod  is  not  known  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  oc- 
curs both  on  rocky  coasts  and  on  sandbanks,  where  the 
largest  are  usually  caught  in  depths  of  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  fathoms.  The  productiveness  of  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland excels  that  of  all  other  known  regions,  but  the  cod- 
fisheries  near  Holland,  Norway,  Iceland,  and  the  north  of 
Scotland  arc  also  productive.  The  cod-fisheries  of  Alaska 
promise  to  become  very  important.  The  Dutch  and  the 
English  engaged  in  the  cod-fishery  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
about  the  same  period.  More  than  fiOOO  European  vessels 
are  employed  in  it,  besides  boats  along  the  shores.  The 
fishery  is  carried  on  partly  by  long  lines  and  partly  by 
hand  lines.  One  man  has  been  known  to  catch  from  400 
to  550  fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  in  ten  hours,  and 
eight  men  to  take  1600  in  a  day  on  the  Dogger  Bank,  near 
Holland.  Small  fishes,  shell-fish,  etc.  are  used  for  bait. 
The  cod  is  used  as  food,  cither  fresh,  salted,  or  dried. 
Great  quantities  of  dried  cod  are  carried  from  Newfound- 
land to  the  West  Indies  and  the  south  of  Europe.  Cod 
tongues  and  sounds  (or  air-bladders)  are  esteemed  a  deli- 
cacy, and  arc  often  salted  and  sent  to  market.  Several  va- 
rieties and  species  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  the  American  coasts. 
The  cod-fisheries  of  the  II.  S.  are  principally  carried  on 
from  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  though  the  fisheries  on  the 
Pacific  coast  are  assuming  considerable  importance. 


COUUINGTOX— CODEX  ALEXAN  DKI N  U.S. 
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Cod'dington  (WILLIAM),  born  in  Lincolnshire,  Eng- 
land, in  linn.  Bami  to  Salem,  Ma«s..  in  lo:;n,  was  a  mer- 
chant of  l!o-lon,  and  fled  to  It-  I.  in  111::-  in  MOMfOMM 
of  his  defence  of  Anne  Iliitclnnson  and  others.  He  soon 
b.  fiuuo  a  Quaker  and  an  advocate  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
was  elected  a  judge,  and  afterwards  governor  of  K.  I.  I  I  ('.  10 
.17).  In  lil.'il  he  was  again  appointed  gov  i-inor  of  tho  isl- 
and by  the  Commonwi-allh  of  Kngland,  but  n-signeil  soon. 
He  wa-  again  governor  (1674-75).  Hied  iii  Nov.,  1678. 

Code  [Lat.  ..../..-],  a  collection  of  laws  made  by  public 
authority.  In  modern  law,  it  more  commonly  means  a 
in.  th..dieal  arrangement  of  law,  cither  customary  or  statu- 
torv,  in  chapters  and  sections.  In  a  number  of  the  Amer- 
ican Slates  the  general  statutes  I  sec  STATI-TK)  are  arranged 
ill  this  manner  under  the  title  ot  "Revised  Laws,"  "  Ke. 
vi.-ed  Statutes,"  or  "  I'odcs."  How  far  it  is  practicable  I.. 
accomplish  useful  results  in  the  coditieati.oi  ..I'  customary 
or  common  law  is  a  subject  of  much  controversy  among 
jurists.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  as  law  of 
this  nature  can  be  enunciated  or  stated,  the  statement  can 
be  reduced  to  writing  in  the  form  of  general  and  particular 
propositions.  It  is  a'ld.-'l,  as  to  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land, that  it  has  been  for  ages  in  writing,  and  that  all  that 
is  now  known  of  it  is  derived  from  written  sources  such  as 
reports  and  treatises  ••'  -1  authority.  The  rules 

there  found  are  susceptible  of  collation,  analysis,  and  sys- 
tematic- arrangement.  Tho  materials  thus  obtained  may 
be  recast  by  tho  codifier,  and  moulded  into  the  form  of 
positive  and  authoritative  statement  in  tii»  »"-n  /'inyuaye. 
True,  tho  judge  in  deciding  a  cause  states  a  principle  as 
applied  to  the  particular  eau.-c  before  him;  the  codifier 
may  seix.e  upon  the  principle  that  underlies  the  specific 
case,  and  state  it  in  a  positive  and  precise  form.  From 
this  mode  of  collecting  and  arranging  legal  propositions  it 
is  claimed  that  :i  number  of  beneiits  will  be  secured,  such 
as  rcdu.-ing  the  labor  of  lawyers,  decreasing  the  size  of 
their  libraries,  introducing  legal  reforms  by  comprehensive 
lc_'i-lation,  and  all'ording  to  tho  public  increased  oppor- 
tunities to  be, "iini-  ;r-.|ii:i'nted  with  general  rules  of  law. 
(See  "  Report  of  Civil  Code  for  New  York  by  Commis- 
sioners," Albany,  A.  D.  1855.)  On  tho  other  baud,  it  is 
urged  that  a  code,  being  indexible  in  its  character,  prevents  : 
tho  truo  growth  of  law.  Discussions  in  court  will  turn 
upon  the  construction  of  words  used  in  the  code,  instead  of 
there  being  an  examination  of  legal  principles.  The  in- 
terpretation of  specific  words  is  to  the  last  degree  attended 
with  uncertainty.  Leading  inquiries  concerning  the  great 
statute  of  frauds  passed  in  tho  reign  of  Charles  II.  arc 
still  regarded  in  the  courts  as  open  to  consideration.  This 
objection  is  truly  formidable.  Where  customary  law  pre- 
vails little  if  any  attention  is  paid  in  the  decision  of  I 
causes  to  the  particular  language  in  which  the  court  in  a 
former  ease  cited  as  a  precedent  expressed  its  views.  The 
principle  of  the  decision  is  seized  upon  and  stated  in  per- 
haps wholly  different  words.  The  arguments  applied  to 
the  construction  of  statute  or  codified  law  must,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  be  in  tho  main  textual  criticism.  There 
must  be  interpretation  of  particular  words,  reconciliation 
of  discordant  phrases,  and  minute  consideration  of  mere  ', 
forms  of  expression.  While  a  rule  of  law  is  in  process  of  | 
formation  discussions  as  to  its  true  principle  should  be  as 
free  and  unfettered  as  possible  until,  after  a  long  inter- 
change, and  perhaps  collision,  of  opinions,  the  true  rule  is 
evoked,  with  its  various  qualifications  and  limitations. 
This  process,  so  beneficial  in  its  character,  could  not  be 
made  available  if  the  rule  in  its  early  stages  had  already 
been  hardened  into  fixed  forms  of  statute  law.  Mr.  Austin, 
in  his  great  work  ini  jurisprudence,  though  from  the  bent 
of  his  mind  inclined  to  favor  codification,  sees  the  great 
difficulties  attending  it  in  its  more  perfect  forms,  and  sug- 
gests that  the  work  can  only  be  accomplished  successfully, 
if  at  all,  by  lawyers  of  the  very  highest  ability  and  most 
comprehensive  views,  for  no  others  can  gee  the  full  scope 
of  the  subject  and  draw  the  needful  sections.  It  may  be 
added  that  in  a  country  like  our  own,  where  legislation 
is  fluctuating  and  often  inconsiderate,  there  would  be 
great  danger,  even  though  a  well-devise, 1  code  of  laws 
were  once  introduced,  that  its  symmetry  would  shortly  be 
marred  and  the  coherence  of  its  ]>rov  isi.ois  broken  u|.. 
No  argument  for  a  code  in  the  modern  sense  can  be  de- 
rived from  the  work  of  Justinian  on  the  Raman  law.  The 
"  Pandects,"  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  law,  is,  in  the 
main,  a  mere  collection  of  extracts  from  distinguished  wri- 
ters in  tlir;:-  oini  l'iu<jiifi</r.  and  which  had  already  become 
settled  law.  The  '•  Institutes  "  are  substantially  a  bare  repro- 
duction of  a  well-known  work  of  (Jains,  a  distinguished 
Roman  jurist.  Besides,  the  development  of  the  Roman  law 
was  different  in  some  respects  from  our  own.  In  that  system 
much  was  made  of  the  opinions  of  text-writers,  while  nearly 
tho  whole  development  of  English  jurisprudence  has  taken 
place  through  the  medium  of  adjudged  oases  or  "case 


law."  The  true  method  of  growth  would  seem  to  IK-  that 
the  courts  should  render  deeiMuus,  while  text-writers 
of  ability  should  collect  them,  arrange  the  |.rmeij.l.  -  in  a 
scientific  manner,  criticise  them  when  faulty,  and  call  the 
attention  of  tho  courts  to  needful  improvement.  Ity  tho 
work  thus  done  law  will  make  a  steady  progress,  and  adapt 
itself  to  the  wants  of  the  community.  Radical  changes 
must  be  produced  by  legislation.  It  is  in  vain  t<.  }i..j.e 
that  a  code  will  reduce  libraries  or  make  thorough  sli.dy 
unnecessary.  Jurisprudence  will  take  on  an  historical 
form,  for  courts  must  apply  tho  code  to  specific  oases,  and 
a  body  of  case  law  will  soon  grow  up,  the  roots  of  which 
will  be  sought  in  the  past  as  heretofore,  and  its  r. 
ni'xlit'y  the  code  itself,  just  as  great  masses  of  case  law  col- 
lect around  an  instrument  so  brief  as  the  U.  S.  Constitu- 
tion. (See  also  At;»Tis  "On  Jurisprudence,"  vol.  ii..  p. 
1129,  and  POMEKOY'S  "Introduction  to  Municipal  Law," 
chap.  iii..  and  the  works  of  Savigny.) 

Some  of  the  leading  codes  may  be  referred  to. 

1.  «/ftVi'niViii'»  Code  of  Jtoman  Laic. — The  word  endf  \8 
used  here  as  describing  the  whole  mass  of  codified  Roman 
law  under  the  order  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  including 
the  "  Code  "  of  that  system,  the  "  Institutes,"  '•  Pandects," 
and  "  Novels."     These,  taken  together,  constitute  the  cor- 
mu  jtirii  ./.'.'//*,  or  whole  body  of  civil  law.     (These  will 
be  more  fully  considered  under  LAW,  CIVIL.)    The  Theodo- 
eian  code  of  Roman  law  may  also  be  referred  to,  which  is 
of  comparatively  little  interest.     (See  "Foreign  Quarterly 
Review,"  vol.  ix.,  374.) 

2.  French  Cadet. — Of  these  there  arc  five  principal  ones — 
the  civil  code,  of  civil  procedure,  of  commerce,  of  criminal 
procedure,  and  of  criminal  law.  There  are  also  codes  upon 
special  subjects.     French  codification  is  largely  due  to  the 
emperor  Napoleon. 

3.  ''.../••  of  Louisiana,  based  on  the  Code  Napoleon,  and 
principally  prepared  by  Edward  Livingston.    It  is  divided 
into  three  books,  and  is  concerned  with  the  civil  as  distin- 
guished from  the  criminal  law.     Mr.  Livingston  also  pre- 
pared a  draft  of  a  penal  code  for  the  State,  which  was  not 
adopted,  as  well  as  one  for  the  U.  S.     (These  are  to  be 
found,  together  with   introductory  reports  explaining  the 
grounds   of  them,  in  a  work    published   by  the  National 
Prison  Association,  with  an  introduction  by  the  late  Chief- 
Justice  S.  P.  Chase,  A.  D.  1873.) 

4.  Sem  York  Code  of  Procedure. — The  object  of  this  is 
to  assimilate  law  and  equity,  and  to  have  but  one  form  of 
action.     It  assumes  to  regulate    in   a  general    way  both 
pleadings  and  practice,  and  to  state  in  a  condensed  form 
the  general  rules.     A  large  body  of  case  law  has  grown  up 
in  connection  with  the  code  regulations.     The  results  of 
these  decisions  are  collected  in  "  Annotated  Codes  "  or  in 
works  of  practice.     The  system  has  been  adopted  in  sub- 
stance in  a  considerable  number  of  the  States.  Commission- 
ers in  New  York  have  also  reported  a  political,  a  civil,  and  a 
penal  code,  which  have  not  been  adopted  by  the  legislature. 

Mention  may  also  be  made  of  various  collections  of  mari- 
time rules,  such  as  the  "  Consolato  del  Mare,"  "  Laws  of  the 
Hanse  Towns,"  "  Ordonnance  de  la  Marine"  (of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV. of  France),  "  Laws  of  Olfiron,"  and  the  "  Laws 
of  Wi.-by."  which  will  be  noticed  again  in  connection 
with  maritime  law,  as  well  as  of  the  Code  of  Prussia,  etc. 

T.  W.  DWIUHT. 

Code'ia  [from  the  Or.  «ttq,  a  "  poppy-head  "],  (CisHjj 
N0;i  •  H'jtl),  one  of  the  alkaloids  to  which  opium  owes  its 
hypnotic  powers.  Its  salts  are  sometimes  administered  in 
place  of  morphia  salts.  It  is  asserted  that  it  possesses 
many  of  the  valuable  properties  of  that  drug,  without  its 
disadvantages.  The  dose  is  much  larger  than  that  of 
morphia.  (See  OPIUM,  by  PROF.  C.  F.  CHANDLER.) 

Co'dex  (plu.  Cod'ices),  [a  Latin  word  signifying  tho 
"trunk"  or  "stem"  of  a  tree;  later  it  was  applied  to 
wooden  tablets  covered  with  wax,  which  were  used  for 
writing  on].  In  modern  Latin,  oodex  is  a  manuscript  vol- 
ume, and  is  especially  applied  to  a  manuscript  copy  of  the 
Scriptures.  Codex  retcnptut  is  a  synonym  of  P.ALMI  i 
i  which  see).  Among  tho  most  ancient  manuscripts  of  tho 
\ev.  Testament  are  the  Codex  Altxavdriniu,  the  Codex 
Yaticanui,  and  the  Code.':  Sinaitieut. 

Co'dex  Alexandri'nus,  the  third  in  antiquity  of  tho 
great  uncial  extant  manuscripts  of  the  Itihlc  in  the  Creek 
language.  (See  PALKOHRAPHV.)  It  contains  the  Old  Tes- 
tament (in  the  Scptuagint  version),  with  some  deficiencies 
in  the  l'-:ilms.  and  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
with  a  few  chasms  where  leaves  are  wanting.  To  th 
adds  the  one  genuine,  and  a  fragment  of  the  apocryphal. 
Epistle  of  Clement  of  Home  to  the  Corinthians.  The  t'ath- 
olic  Epistles  follow  the  Acts:  then  come  the  Pauline  Kpis- 
tles,  with  that  to  the  Hebrews  before  the  Pastoral  Kpistles; 
tho  Apocalvpse.  which  is  rare  in  extant  manuscripts,  stands 
at  the  close  of  the  New  Testament. 
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CODEX    BEZ^— CODEX   EPHKAEMI. 


This  codex  is  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
having  been  presented  to  Charles  I.  in  1628  by  Cyril  Lucar, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  had  previously  been 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  from  which  city  he  brought  the 
manuscript.  It  is  in  quarto  form,  about  thirteen  inches 
high  ami  ten  broad,  each  page  being  divided  into  two  col- 
umns of  fifty  lines  each,  having  about  twenty  letters  or 
upwards  in  a  line.  It  is  written  on  thin,  fine,  and  very 
beautiful  vellum,  in  uncial  (or  capital)  letters  of  an  elegant 
yet  simple  form,  and  without  any  space  between  the  words. 
The  punctuation,  which  is  infrequent,  consists  merely  of  a 
point  placed  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  usually  on  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  preceding  letter;  and  a  vacant  place 
follows  the  point  at.  the  end  of  a-  paragraph,  the  space 
being  proportioned  to  the  break  in  the  sense.  The  black 
ink,  in  which  the  body  of  the  codex  wajS  written,  has 


turned  to  a  yellowish-brown  ;  but  the  vermilion,  freely  used 
in  the  initial  lines  of  the  different  books,  is  still  bright. 
The  manuscript  bears  an  ancient  Arabic  inscription  on  its 


have  it  commences  with  Matthew  xxv.  6,  this  lesson  (Mat. 
thcw  xxv.  1-13)  being  that  appointed  by  the  (ireek  Church 
for  the  festival  of  Saint  Thecla.  The  Egyptian,  therefore, 
who  wrote  this  Arabic  note,  observing  the  name  of  Thec.'a 
on  the  now  mutilated  upper  margin  of  the  codex,  where 
such  rubrical  notes  are  commonly  placed  by  later  Lands, 
hastily  concluded  that  she  wrote  the  book.  But  tLnui'h 
not  by  Thecla,  it  may  be  that  the  neat  chirogruphy  of  the 
codex  is  due  to  a  female  hand,  for  we  know  that  women  as 
well  as  men  were  employed  us  copyists  at  Alexandria. 


ft  »M  i 


e  K  AXTTOOTO  KXO  n  1^:0  i^ 
i<  x^exi  eeep  N^  ei^  er<i  o 

Codex  Alexandrians  (Exodus  xvi.  21). 
Kal  trvvc\f£zv  avTO  JrpuK  irpuit,  «KaffTos  TO  KadfjKov  auTai'  ijviKO.  8«  SieOepnevcv*  b  17X105,  enj- 


The  general  consent  of  paleographers  refers  this  manu- 
script to  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  our 
era.  In  the  general  style  of  the  writing  and  in  the  shape 
of  the  letters  (especially  those  which  furnish  the  best  tests, 
as  a,  S,  i,  IT,  a,  <f>,  and  <»),  it  holds  a  middle  place  between 
copies  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  centuries.  There  are  no  ac- 
cents or  breathings,  and  the  contractions  of  words  (as 

SIC,    1C,    XC,    IIHP,    KC,  etc.,  for  eeos,  ITJO-OUS,  Xpiorot,  ncmjp, 

Ki>pio«,  etc.)  are  only  such  as  are  found  in  other  manu- 
scripts of  the  more  ancient  class.  Of  Racisms  (as  the  in- 
terchange of  i  and  «,  >|  and  i,  e  and  <u)  it  contains  no  more 
than  others  of  the  same  date.  The  references  in  the  mar- 
gin to  the  tables  of  parallel  passages  called  the  "  Canons  of 
Eusebius"  (A.  D.  268-340?),  and  the  insertion,  before  the 
Psalms,  of  the  epistle  to  Marcellinus  by  Athanasius,  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria  (A.  D.  300?-373),  prove  that  the  man- 
uscript was  not  written  before  the  fourth  century ;  while 
the  absence  of  the  so-called  Euthalian  divisions  of  the  Acts 
and  Epistles  into  chapters,  which  came  into  vogue  very 
soon  after  458,  and  the  shortness  and  simplicity  of  the 
subscriptions  at  the  end  of  the  books,  appear  tolerably  de- 
cisive (says  Scrivener)  against  a  later  date  than  about  450. 
The  insertion  of  the  Epistles  of  Clement  points  to  a  period 
when  the  canon  of  Scripture  was  in  some  particulars  a  lit- 
tle unsettled,  or  about  the  ago  of  the  Synod  of  Laodieca 
(363).  It  appears  from  the  table  of  contents  that  the 
manuscript  formerly  contained  the  apocryphal  Psalms  of 
Solomon,  but  these  are  separated  from  the  other  books  in 
the  list,  as  wholly  different  in  kind.  This  separation  con- 
forms to  the  prohibition  of  such  psalms,  at  the  Synod  (or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Council)  of  Laodicea,  from  being 
read  in  churches. 

This  manuscript  is  of  great  importance  to  the  critic,  and 
exhibits  a  text  more  nearly  approaching  that  found  in  later 
copies  than  is  read  in  others  of  its  high  antiquity.  It  is 
designated,  in  critical  editions,  by  the  letter  A.  It  has 
been  published  in  elegant  style,  in  i/uani  facsimile,  uncial 
type,  bearing  a  general  resemblance  to  the  written  charac- 
ters, having  been  cast  for  the  purpose,  and  (what  is  more 
important)  the  edition  exhibiting  the  manuscript  page  for 
page,  line  for  line,  and  letter  for  letter.  The  handsome 
folio  volume  containing  the  New  Testament  appeared  in 
1786,  edited  by  Charles  Godfrey  Woide;  the  four  folio  vol- 
umes containing  the  Old  Testament  were  edited  by  Henry 
Hervey  Baber,  and  published  in  1816-28.  An  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  in  small  letter,  in  which  Woide's  text 
has  been  corrected  from  the  manuscript  itself,  was  published 
in  1860,  edited  by  B.  II.  Cowper.  The  Old  Testament  has 
been  edited  by  Field.  THOMAS  CHASE. 

Co'dex  Be'zic  or  Cantabrigien'sis  (designation, 
D),  an  uncial  manuscript,  probably  of  the  sixth  century, 
containing  the  four  Gospels  and  the  book  of  Acts  in  Greek 
and  Latin  on  opposite  pages.  It  was  presented  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  in  15S1  by  Theodore  Beza,  who  obtained 
it  during  the  French  civil  wars  in  1562,  when  it  was  found  \ 
in  the  monastery  of  Saint  Irenseus  at  Lyons.     This  manu-  j 
script  has  several  peculiar  features.      The  Gospels  stand 
Matthew,  John,  Luke,  Mark,  an  order  found  also  in  some 
of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Latin  version.     The  pecu- 

*  Fur 


liarities  in  the  text  are  striking,  consisting  of  interpola- 
tions, sentences  recast,  and  occasional  omissions.  The  inter- 
polations had  probably  been  introduced  into  some  still  older 
copy  from  the  margin  of  another  manuscript,  where  they 
had  been  subjoined  by  some  who  wished  to  add  whatever 
they  could  obtain  from  various  sources  to  make  the  narra- 
tive more  full  and  complete.  These  additions  would  be 
very  serious  were  this  manuscript  our  only  record  of  the 
original  writings ;  but  when  they  are  removed  the  text 
which  remains  is  valuable  for  comparative  criticism,  and 
is  strongly  corroborative  of  the  other  most  ancient  MSS. 

The  text  of  this  codex,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  was  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Thomas  Kipling  at  Cambridge  in  two  hand- 
some folio  volumes  in  1793,  in  type  cast  for  the  edition, 
and  so  wonderfully  exact  that  it  possesses  nearly  all  the 
advantages  of  an  actual  facsimile.  A  more  scholarly  and 
accurate  edition  was  brought  out  in  1864  by  F.  II.  Scriv- 
ener. Whiston,  who  had  an  extravagant  admiration  of  the 
manuscript,  published  an  English  translation  of  it  in  1745. 

THOMAS  CHASJ:. 

Co'dex  Ephrae'mi,  or  Co'dex  Ephrae'mi  Sy'ri 
Rescrip'tUS  (designation,  C),  an  ancient  and  valuable  pa- 
limpsest iiiainiscript  of  portions  of  the  Greek  Bible,  preserved 
in  the  great  library  in  Paris  called  by  turns  National,  Royal, 
and  Imperial.  It  was  brought  from  the  East  by  Andrew 
John  Lascar,  a  learned  Greek  patronized  by  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  and  Catharine  de'  Medici  carried  it  to  Paris.  The 
ancient  writing  is  read  with  difficulty,  having  been  erased 
about  the  twelfth  century  in  order  that  the  vellum  might 
bo  used  for  transcribing  some  Greek  works  of  the  Syrian 
Father  Ephraem.  The  treasure  which  lay  below  was  first 
noticed  by  Peter  Alix  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Several  readings  from  the  palimpsest  were  pub- 
lished by  KUster  in  1710,  in  his  reprint  of  Mill's  Greek 
Testament.  In  1716,  Bcntley  sent  Wetstein  to  Pa.ris  to 
collate  the  whole  manuscript.  This  work,  for  which  fifty 
pounds  were  paid,  was  performed  as  far  as  was  then  possi- 
ble. Wetstein  told  Bentlcy  that  it  had  cost  him  two  hours 
to  read  one  page.  This  collation  Wetstein  used  in  his  own 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  (1751-52).  In  1834  a 
chemical  preparation  (tinctm-a  Giobcrtina)  was  applied  to 
the  leaves  in  order  to  revivify  the  ancient  writing.  But 
although  much  that  had  been  illegible  was  thus  brought 
fully  to  light,  every  part  of  the  manuscript  was  stained 
and  discolored  in  the  process,  and  some  passages  made 
more  difficult  to  read  than  before.  The  conquest  of  all  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  deciphering  of  this  codex  is  one 
of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  Tischendorf.  This  enthusiastic, 
patient,  keen-sighted,  and  skilful  palaeographer  occupied 
himself  from  December,  1840,  till  September,  1841,  in  ex- 
amining and  copying  the  manuscript  for  publication,  and 
has  given  the  world  the  first  complete  transcript  of  it ;  the 
New  Testament  portion  being  published  at  Lcipsic  in  18 13, 
the  Old  Testament  in  1845. 

Codex  C  is  an  uncial  manuscript,  about  the  size  of  Codex 
A,  but  written  in  characters  a  little  larger  (Trcgellcs)  and 
somewhat  more  elaborate,  and  with  but  one  column  on  a 
page.  All  its  characteristics  point  to  a  date  as  early  as  the 
fifth  century.  Three  correctors  at  least  have  left  on  it 
traces  of  their  work ;  the  earliest  may  have  been  of  the 
sixth  century,  the  second  (who  revised  such  portions  only 
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as  were  used  for  church  lessons  or  other  ccelesia-tieal  pur- 
poses) perhaps  of  the  ninth,  liy  him  and  by  the  third 
hand  (  whose  changes  ;nv  tew)  small  crosses  were  interpo- 
lated as  >t ops.  and  there  are  marks  of  cant  illation  as  guides 
in  intoning.  In  critical  authority  Tregclles  places  this  MS. 
next  to  tho  Siuaitic  mid  the  Vatican.  T.  On 

Co'dei  Sinait'icus  (designated,  N  «lr],h),  the 
recently  discovered  of  the  uncial  manuscripts  of  the  (ireek 
Bible,  and  inferior  to  no  other  in  antii[uity,  authority,  and 

In  1S||,  Constantino  Tischendorf — who,  although  but 
twenty  nine  voars  old,  was  already  famous  as  an  editor  of 
the  Greek  Testament  and  as  tho  decipherer  of  the  Codex 
Ephracmi — in  a  journey  undertaken  in  search  of  ancient 
manuscripts  of  Holy  Writ,  arrived  at  the  ancient  tin-ek 
convent  of  Saint  Catharine  on  the  range  of  Mount  Sinai. 
Here  he  was  shown  a  beautiful  codex  of  the  Gospels,  the 
pridci  of  the  convent,  written  upon  e.xi]uisi(u  white  parch- 
ment in  letters  of  gold,  and  adorned  with  beautiful  paint- 
ings of  the  four  Evangelists,  our  Saviour,  the  Virgin  Alary, 
and  tho  apostle  Peter,  and  said  to  have  been  the  gift  of 
Theodosius  III.  From  the  character  of  the  writing  it 
m ii-l  date  IV" i n  the  so\  cnth  or  eighth  century  ;  but  Tischen- 
dorf found  it  very  inaccurate,  and  of  slight  critical  value. 
Something  much  more  precious  than  this  costly  codex  had 
b  rn  thrown  aside  as  worthless  by  tho  unintelligent  guard- 
ians of  tho  convent  library.  In  a  large  basket  filled  with 
remains  of  torn  and  damaged  manuscripts  which  stood  in 
the  middle  of  tho  room,  Tischendorf  found  a  considerable 
number  of  vellum  leaves  of  a  Greek  manuscript  of  the 
Sepiuagint  version  of  tho  Old  Testament,  which  his  prac- 
tised eyo  at  onco  recognized  as  one  of  the  oldest  in  exist- 
ence. The  contents  of  tho  basket  had  been  destined  for 
the  flames,  two  baskets  full  of  similar  materials  haying 
been  already  burned  in  the  stove.  Tischendorf  easily  ob- 
tained possession  of  forty-three  sheels,  about  one-third  of 
tho  number  which  ho  rescued,  but  was  not  permitted  to  take 
tho  other  portions,  nor  even  to  copy  more  than  a  single 
leaf.  Unfortunately,  he  had  betrayed  the  value  of  tho 
treasure  of  which  the  monks  had  before  been  so  uncon- 
scious. Of  tho  portion  ho  obtained  ho  published  a  litho- 
graphic facsimile  in  1846,  under  the  name  of  I'mles  f'ri- 
derico-Attyti9tiiHu«f  in  honor  of  his  patron,  Friedrich  August, 
the  king  of  Saxony.  Of  course,  Tischendorf  was  hoping 
all  tho  time  that  he  should  at  length  obtain  the  rest  of  tho 
manuscript.  He  made  proposals  for  it  through  a  friend 
whom  ho  had  found  at  the  court  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt, 
but  only  to  learn  that  tho  monks,  having  learned  its  value, 
would  not  part  with  it  for  any  sum  of  money.  In  1853  he 
visited  the  monastery  a  second  time,  in  the  hope  of  being 
permitted  to  copy  those  parts  of  the  codex  which  he  had 
left  behind,  but  ho  could  gain  no  tidings  of  them  whatever. 
He  found,  however,  one  trace  of  the  codex — a  single  shred, 
in  a  roll  of  parchment,  containing  eleven  lines  from  the 
first  book  of  Moses.  But  few  years  passed  before  Tischen- 
dorf felt  impelled  for  a  third  time  to  journey  to  tho  East, 
in  tho  hope  of  prosecuting  his  search  for  ancient  copies  of 
the  sacred  text  over  a  wider  field  and  more  fully  than  be- 
fore. To  facilitate  his  researches,  he  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  powerful  patronage  and  protection  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander II.  of  Russia,  tho  great  champion  of  the  Oriental 
Orthodox  Church,  and  of  his  imperial  consort.  Near  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1859  the  enthusiastic  scholar  pre- 
sented himself  for  the  third  time  at  the  gates  of  the  con- 
vent. After  repeated  calls  from  below,  a  door  in  the  con- 
vent wall  was  opened  thirty  feet  above  the  ground,  and  a 
rope  let  down  to  receive  the  letters  which  the  traveller 
brought.  Ordinarily,  guests  are  received  through  this  same 
door,  seating  themselves  on  a  cross-piece  of  wood  at  the 
end  of  tho  rope,  and  being  then  drawn  up  by  the  servants 
of  the  convent.  Tischendorfs  credentials  procured  him  a 
more  distinguished  reception.  In  honor  of  his  imperial 
commission  the  steward  of  the  convent  soon  appeared  in 
person,  in  Ihe  name  of  Ihe  prior,  ami  conducted  Ihe  guest, 
through  a  door  seldom  used,  "into  tho  still,  friendly  asy- 
lum." The  luggage  and  the  dragoman  took  the  usual  jour- 
ney through  the  air. 

After  live  days'  tarriancc,  during  which  Tischendorf  had 
carefully  examined  the  treasures  of  the  library,  as  well  as 
led  Mount  Sinai,  when  he  was  preparing  to  take  his 
departure,  and  had  sent  bis  Bedouins  after  tile  camels,  as 
be  was  taking  a  walk  with  the  steward,  the  conversation 
turned  upon  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament.  Returning  at 
twilight  to  the  convent,  the  steward  invited  him  to  partake 
of  a  luncheon  in  his  cell,  and  while  they  were  eating  re- 
marked that  h'-  had  here  a  copy  of  the  Septuagint,  there- 
upon bringing  out  of  a  corner  of  the  room  a  large  manu- 
script, wrapped  in  a  red  cloth  according  to  the  Oriental 
custom,  which  he  had  brought  to  his  own  cell  from  the 
library  of  the  o-irruoiJiuAaf,  or  keeper  of  the  sacred  utensils. 
Glancing  at  the  pile  of  vellum,  Tischendorf  soon  recognized 


it  as  belonging  to  the  same  codex  of  which  he  hr»d  rescued 

some    leaves    from    the    basket    of  fuel    fifteen  tears    before  ; 
and,  eagerly  turning  o\er  the  dilfcri'iit  sheets,   beheld,   to 

•illi-hllicnt.  in  addition  |.,  a  large  part  of  the  <ll<l 
lament,  the    beginning   and   the   end  ,,f  th.     %<•«,  and   the 
Kpistlc  of  Barnabas.     It  appears  that  snon  after  the   orig 
inal  discovery  in  the  waste  lia-ki  t   the  monks  had  found 
these  sheets,   and  placed  them   with  the  fragments  which 
Tischendorf  rescued  from  destruction.     The  Herman  | 
concealing  his  emotion,  begged  the  privilege,  of  taking  tho 
manuscript  to  his  own  chamber:  to  his  nnspeakabh-  ji.\. 
he  found    that   it   contained    the  New    Testament    . 
whereas  all  the  other  manuscripts  of  the  first  class  (as  re- 
gards antiquity)  arc  more  or  less  imperfect;  and  he  could 
not  withhold  an  offering  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  that 
l>ivine  lieing  who  had  suffered  so  valuable  a  boon  for  the 
Church  of  Christ  to  come  inlo  his  hands.     Tho  first  night 
he   spent  in    transcribing   the    Episllc  of  Barnabas  (now 
found  for  Ihe  first  lime  entire  in  the  original  Greek),  in 
spite  of  a  dim  lamp  and  the  cold  temperature  ;  "  indeed, 
it  seemed  impious  to  sleep.'' 

Understanding  the  aversion  of  the  monks  to  part  with 
manuscripts  in  their  possession,  Tischcndorf  asked  and  ob- 
tained, after  some  opposition,  permission  to  copy  the  whole 
codex  at  Cairo,wherc  there  were  greater  facilities  for  the  work 
than  at  the  convent.  With  the  assistance  of  two  of  his 
own  countrymen,  with  incessant  toil  ho  completed  his  tran- 
script, but  he  was  not  able  to  give  his  copy  that  careful  re- 
vision and  comparison  with  the  original  without  which  it 
would  be  unfit  for  publication.  At  Tischendorf's  sugges- 
tion the  monks  were  at  last  persuaded  to  offer  the  whole 
codex  as  a  gift  to  that  great  monarch  whom  they  recognized 
as  the  shield  and  bulwark  of  the  Eastern  Church  ;  and  in  a 
little  less  than  eight  months  after  his  discovery  of  the 
treasure  they  committed  it  to  his  hands  to  be  borne  to  St. 
Petersburg  —  to  be  held  for  a  time,  however,  as  a  loan  made 
simply  to  facilitate  the  publication  of  an  accurate  edition. 
until  tho  confirmation  of  their  new  archbishop's  election 
should  enable  him  lo  present  it  formally  to  the  emperor,  as 
he  afterwards  did. 

The  Codex  Sinaiticus  is  written  upon  vellum  sheets  of 
extreme  fineness  and  beauty,  the  delicate  skins  of  antelopes 
or  of  wild  asses  (probably  the  former).  It  consists  of  three 
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hundred  and  forty-six  leaves,  of  which  one  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  contain  twenty-two  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  Apocrypha  in  the  Septuagint  version,  beginning 
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at  the  first  book  of  Chronicles  ;  while  the  remaining  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven  present  the  tchule  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  a  part  of  the  Shep- 
herd of  Hennas.  (To  these  should  be  added  the  forty-three 
leaves  of  the  Codex  Fridorico-Augustanus.)  It  is  written 
in  uncial  letters  of  exceeding  beauty  and  simplicity  of 
shape,  approaching  closely  to  the  forms  of  the  best  papyri. 
Such  testing  characters  as  alpha,  delta,  epsilon,  pi,  and 
sigma  are  as  unadorned  as  possible,  without  flourishes, 
knobs,  or  thickened  points  at  their  extremities — a  proof  of 
antiquity.  It  resembles  the  Vatican  Codex  in  the  absence 
of  initial  letters  larger  than  the  rest,  which  seem  to  have 
been  regularly  used  after  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 
It  has  but  little  punctuation,  and  that  in  the  oldest  manner. 
Its  peculiarities  of  orthography  and  etymology  belong  to  a 
period  as  early  as  the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  It  is  con- 
spicuous for  the  brevity  of  its  titles  and  subscriptions — 
«.  a.,  "  According  to  Matthew,"  "  Acts,"  "  To  (the)  Romans." 
Longer  titles,  as  "  The  Holy  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  " 
(wrongly  translated  in  our  version  "The  Gospel  according  to 
St.  Matthew  " — Hunn't  Introilnrtlon,  3d  ed.,  p.  410),  were 
not  introduced  until  a  later  date. 

It  has,  moreover,  certain  other  signs  of  antiquity  pecu- 
liar to  itself.  It  has  always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
striking  proofs  of  the  remote  age  of  the  Vatican  Codex  that 
it  is  written  in  three  columns  on  each  page,  presenting  to 
the  eye,  when  the  book  is  open,  six  narrow  columns  at  once, 
thereby  the  more  closely  resembling  the  appearance  of  the 
ancient  vnfitmitia  or  papyrus-scrolls  when  extended  for 
reading.  Just  as  in  the  first  books  printed  after  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  manuscripts 
were  carefully  imitated,  so  when  manuscripts  began  to  be 
written  on  leaves  instead  of  scrolls,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  older  form  would  bo 
retained.  A  very  few  other  manuscripts  have  been  found 
with  the  same  number  of  columns  on  a  page  as  the  Vatican. 
But  the  Sinaitic  Codex  stands  alone  among  known  manu- 
scripts in  presenting  four  narrow  columns  on  a  page,  sel- 
dom exceeding  two  inches  in  breadth,  and  eight  columns  at 
once  when  the  book  is  opened ;  so  that  its  claims  to  the 
benefit  of  this  argument  for  antiquity  are  the  strongest. 
This  fact,  with  certain  other  indications,  renders  it  prob- 
able that  this  codex  was  copied  directly  from  an  old  Egyp- 
tian papyrus  manuscript.  The  remarkably  large  size  and 
great  beauty  of  the  vellum  sheets  is  another  proof  of  high 
antiquity.  In  size,  indeed,  they  are  the  largest  known, 
"each  page  being  even  at  present  as  large  as  thirteen  and 
one-half  inches  in  length  by  fourteen  and  seven-eighths 
inches  high,  although  marginal  notes  have  sometimes  been 
partially  cut  off  by  the  ancient  binder."  A  single  animal 
could  contribute  only  two  leaves,  or  one  sheet,  of  such  un- 
usual size.  As  time  went  on,  smaller  and  coarser  sheets  of 
parchment  took  the  place  of  the  exquisite  vellum  used  in 
the  oldest  manuscripts.  The  peculiar  order  in  which  the 
books  of  the  Bible  follow  each  other  corresponds  with  what 
Epiphanius,  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  third 
century,  testifies  to  as  existing  in  some  manuscripts  of  his 
day,  and  proves  that  the  codex  was  written  before  our 
present  order  had  become  established ;  while  the  presence 
of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  is 
a  strong  indication  that  it  was  written  before  the  age  of 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  and  the  so-called  Council  of  Laodicea 
(about  A.  D.  363).  Those  divisions  called  "the  larger 
chapters,"  with  their  corresponding  summaries  of  contents, 
which  appear  in  all  the  copies  of  the  G  ispels  written  from 
the  fifth  century  downward,  are  wanting  in  the  Sinaitic  and 
Vatican  manuscripts  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Sina- 
itic Codex  exhibits  the  Ammonian  sections  and  Eusebian 
canons  in  red  ink  in  the  margins;  which,  if  written  by  the 
original  copyist,  prove  that  the  manuscript  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  an  earlier  date  than  some  time  within  the  first 
half  of  the  fourth  century. 

There  is  a  striking  agreement  between  the  readings  of 
this  codex  and  those  defended  by  Origcn  (186-253) :  while 
the  marked  coincidence  of  its  text  with  certain  readings 
known  to  have  been  approved  by  Eusebius,  as  well  as  the 
imperial  beauty  of  the  manuscript,  renders  it  even  possible 
that  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  was  one  of  the  fifty  volumes  of 
Holy  Scripture  which  Eusebius  himself,  at  the  order  of  the 
emperor  Constantine.  caused  to  be  prepared  on  beautiful 
skins  by  skilful  calligraphists  in  the  year  331,  soon  after 
the  foundation  of  Constantinople.  At  any  rate,  we  can  as- 
sign it  with  moral  certainty  to  the  fourth  century  of  our 
era,  and  with  the  highest  probability  to  the  first  half  of  the 
same. 

The  publication  of  the  original  text  of  this  and  other 
ancient  manuscripts  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  various 
corrections  they  have  undergone  in  different  ages.  The 
Codex  Sinaiticus  abounds  in  such  alterations,  "  brought  in 
by  at  least  ten  different  revisers,  some  of  them  systemat- 
ically spread  over  every  page,  others  occasional  or  limited 


to  separate  portions  of  the  manuscript,  many  of  them  being 
contemporaneous  with  the  first  writer,  far  the  greater  part 
belonging  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  a  few  as  reeent 
as  the  twelfth."  In  many  cases  nothing  short  of  the  skill 
of  a  Tischendorf  can  identify  with  certainty  the  original 
writing  under  the  alterations. 

The  Codex  Sinaiticus  has  been  published  in  a  style  worthy 
of  its  unique  importance  and  value.  The  enlightened  sov- 
ereign of  Russia  was  easily  persuaded  to  signalize  the  one- 
thousandth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  his  empire, 
in  1862,  by  bringing  out  an  edition  of  the  manuscript  —  now 
properly  characterized  by  the  additional  title  of  I'etrvjmljt- 
auita  —  in  a  stylo  surpassing  in  splendor  and  in  accuracy  of 
imitation  any  previous  work  of  the  kind.  The  text  is 
printed  in  three  folio  volumes  (ii.-iv.),  the  leaves  of  the 
shape  and  size  of  those  in  the  manuscript  itself;  the  first 
volume  contains  valuable  introductory  matter,  and  twenty- 
one  admirable  facsimile  plates,  representing  chiefly  pages 
of  the  manuscript,  and  two  being  covered  with  facsimile 
specimens  of  other  important  manuscripts  for  comparison. 
The  work  is  "printed  upon  paper  at  once  thick  and  fine,  the 
ink  being  made  to  resemble  that  of  the  original  in  color, 
and  the  type  being  greatly  varied,  so  as  to  imitate  the  vari- 
ous shapes  and  sizes  of  the  letters  employed  by  the  scribe  : 
the  very  spaces,  too,  between  the  letters  have  been  carefully 
measured  and  represented  with  all  faithfulness."  But  three 
hundred  copies  of  this  truly  imperial  edition  were  printed, 
two  hundred  of  which  were  distributed  by  the  emperor  him- 
self as  presents  to  various  public  bodies  and  learned  men  ; 
the  rest  were  given  to  Tischendorf  for  sale,  their  price  being 
fixed  by  him  at  two  hundred  and  thirty  Prussian  thalers. 
Several  of  the  foremost  colleges  and  libraries  in  the  United 
States  possess  this  valuable  work,  in  a  few  instances  as  a 
donation  from  its  imperial  patron.  A  cheap  manual  or 
popular  edition,  containing  the  New  Testament  and  its  ap- 
pendages in  ordinary  Greek  type,  was  published  in  l.S<i:i  ; 
and  an  octavo  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  together  with 
the  variations  of  the  Vatican  manuscript  and  of  the  Elzevir 
edition  from  the  Sinaitic  readings,  appeared  in  18G5.  Eng- 
lish readers  will  be  interested  in  examining  the  various 
readings  of  the  three  most  celebrated  manuscripts  of  the 
original  Greek  text  as  presented  by  Tischeudorf  in  his  edi- 
tion of  the  authorized  English  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  was  published  by  Baron  Tauchnitz  in  1869  as 
the  one  thousandth  volume  of  his  "  Collection  of  British 
Authors."  THOMAS  CHASE. 

Co'dex  Vatica'nus  (designation,  B),  a  beautiful  un- 
cial manuscript  of  the  Greek  Bible  in  the  Vatican  Library, 
dating  from  the  fourth  century.  Its  marks  of  antiquity  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Sinaitic  codex  :  and  indeed  Tischen- 
dorf not  only  pronounces  it  as  of  precisely  the  same  ago, 
but  is  confident  also  that  it  was  written  by  one  of  the  four 
cepyists  to  whom  he  ascribes  that  manuscript:  it  is,  how- 
ever, the  copy  evidently  of  a  different  exemplar,  and  can- 
not be  considered  as  one  of  the  fifty  copies  ordered  by  Con- 
stantine  through  Eusebius.  It  presents  three  narrow  col- 
umns on  a  page,  except  in  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which,  as  in  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  arc  writien 
stichometrically  (in  verses  clause  by  clause,  according  to 
the  sense)  in  two  columns.  It  is  written  on  fine,  thin  vcl- 
lum,  in  a  square,  plain,  and  noble  style  of  handwriting, 
being  a  close  resemblance  in  shape  to  that  of  the  Hercukv- 
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Codex  Vaticanus  (2  Corinthians  iii.  15,  16). 

KaAvjUpia  eirt  TTJV  KapSiav  O.VTMV  xctrai'  r/viiea  5'  a.v  eiri<7Tpe'i/*fl  irpbs 
KvptQVf*  ircpiatpcirat  To  Ka~ 

nean  papyri.  The  manuscript  contains  the  greater  part  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  New  as  far  as  Hebrews  ix.  14. 
It  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  Vatican  Library  from 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Its  earlier  history 
is  unknown,  but  Tischendorf  regards  it  as  the  work  of  an 
Alexandrian  scribe.  In  critical  authority  it  is  inferior  to 
no  other  manuscript. 

This  codex  has  always  been  difficult  of  access.  Scholars 
all  over  the  world  rejoiced  when  it  was  announced  that 
Cardinal  Mai  was  preparing  an  edition  of  it.  After  a  long 
delay,  his  edition  appeared  in  the  Christmas  holidays  of 
1857,  three  years  after  his  death;  but  it  proved  to  have 
been  so  carelessly  and  inaccurately  executed  as  to  be  of 
little  value  ;  a  smaller  edition,  also  prepared  by  the  car- 
dinal, appeared  in  1859,  avoiding  some  of  the  errors  of  the 
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former,  but  introducing  almost  as  many  new  emeu.  Mni'n 
edition  was  reprinted  in  several  places — in  Berlin  with  cor- 
rections by  Philip  Iliittnmnn.  In  I  sliT  the  New  Testament 
was  published  in  I.CIJ.-M.,  iii  common  cursive  characters, 
by  Tischendorf ;  but  he  had  been  allowed  to  collate  the 
whole  in  i M ii  "i  i|.t  no  f'artlier  than  partly  through  the  third 
t;n-|.rl,  ;m<l  only  tn  consult  it  on  difficult  or  iluulitt'nl  pas- 
sagcs  beyond  that  point.  While  railing  short  of  the  hiijlu-ni 
character,  on  ncvuunt  of  the  restrictions  placed  upon  his 
use  of  the  manuscri[.t,  this  edition  will  ^em-rally  In-  lirM 
drci>ive  on  the  disputed  points  on  which  its  editor  gives 
his  deliberate  judgment  upon  personal  examination  of  the 
passage.  The  codex  is  now  publishing  by  papal  authority, 
in  magnificent  -I  vie.  edited  by  C:irlo  VmdlOlM  anil  tiiu- 
seppe  C>izy.u.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  manuscript  are 
accurately  represented,  and  it  is  copied  line  for  line  and 
letter  for  letter,  in  printed  characters  approaching  fac- 
simile, Tischciidorf  buying  lent  for  the  purpose  tin 
which  luul  been  cast  for  the  imperial  edition  of  the  Sinaitie 
Codex,  and  the  writing  being  astonishingly  alike  in  the 
two  in  .  The  first  volume  to  bo  published,  but 

the  fifth  of  the  entire  work,  containing  the  Now  Testament, 
appeared  in  1868.  In  some  of  the  four  subsequent  volumes, 
containing  the  Old  Testament,  Vcrcellone  is  replaced  by 
Caictano  Sergio.  THOMAS  CHASE. 

Cod'icil  [Lat.  eaillrilliu,  dimin.  of  codff],  an  addition 
or  supplement  to  a  will  for  the  purpose  of  explaining,  utter- 
ing, or  adding  to  its  contents.  Of  codicils,  as  of  wills,  the 
last  prevails  where  it  contains  provisions  contradictory  to 
those  of  a  former  will  or  codicil.  (See  WILLS  AND  TKSTA- 
HKNTS,  by  PKOF.  T.  W.  L)\vi(iiiT,  LL.l).) 

Cod'lin,  a  name  of  several  varieties  of  apples,  some  of 
which  are  highly  esteemed  in  England,  and  are  used  ehiefly 
for  culiuary  purposes.  The  eodliu  ripens  in  Bummer  or 
autumn,  and  cannot  be  kept  long. 

Codlin  Moth  (1'iiriili*  Pomona).  This  moth  is  one  of 
the  Tortricidic  ;  it  is  small,  with  short  and  broad  wings. 
It  U  very  destructive  in  apple-orchards,  laying  its  eggs  in 
the  eyes  of  the  newly-formed  fruit,  within  which  the  larva 
feed--,  thu-  arresting  the  growth  of  the  fruit,  and  causing  it 
to  die  prematurely. 

Cod-Liver  Oil  (Oleum  Morrhua),  an  oil  obtained  from 
the  liver  of  the  cod,  also  from  many  allied  species,  as  pol- 
lock, dorse,  ling,  hake,  haddock,  etc.  In  these  fish,  as  in 
the  shark  tribe,  the  tissue  containing  oil  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  liver.  Cod-liver  oil  is  prepared  largely  in 
Great  llritain,  Norway,  Newfoundland,  and  the  I  .  S. 
There  are  three  varieties  sold  in  commerce — pale,  pale- 
brown,  and  dark-brown  oil. 

The  "il  is  sometimes  prepared  by  placing  the  livers  in  a 
tub  upon  a  wooden  strainer,  and  subjecting  them  to  pres- 
sure, when  the  light-colored  oil  exudes,  and  is  removed. 
As  the  livers  partially  putrefy,  more  oil  escapes,  which  is 
darker,  ami  constitutes  the  pale-brown  oil;  while  finally 
the  residue,  boiled  with  water,  parts  with  the  remaining 
dark-browu  oil.  The  pale  oil  thus  resembles  morenoarlv 
the  oil  present  in  the  livers,  while  the  other  varieties  are 
more  or  less  impregnated  with  the  products  of  putrefaction. 
The  oil  is  often  extracted  by  steaming,  which  produces  the 
best  oil  and  the  largest  yield.  Various  other  methods  are 
employed.  Kven  the  purest  oil  has  a  peculiar  disagreeable 
fishy  odor  and  taste.  The  darker  varieties  leave  a  very 
unplcas  ml  nauseous  sensation. 

The  I'uiist itiients  of  cod-liver  oil  are  oleio  and  other 
acids,  in  combination  with  glycerine,  and  holding  in  solu- 
tion the  eoustituents  of  the  bile,  acetic  acid,  phosphoric 
acid,  iodine,  bromine,  chlorine,  and  a  principle  called 
ga'luine. 

As  a  remedial  agent  it  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  scrofula, 
consumption,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  diseases  of  the  bones 
and  joints.  Its  virtues  have  been  aserihed  to  iodine,  bro- 
mine, and  other  specific  ingredients,  but  its  [.rincijial  cffi- 
c:i  \  is  probably  due  to  its  nourishing  and  fattening  prop- 
Kor  ciiia"iatcd  old  people  it  is  sometimes  of  great 
service  in  conjunction  with  other  remedies.  It  i- 
inonly  taken  in  doses  of  from  a  dessert-spoonful  to  a  table- 
spoonful  three  times  a  day. 

Cod'man  (.Imixi.  I).  I).,  an  American  Congregational 
divine,  burn  :it  Huston.  Ma.-s.,  Aug.  .'i,  KM',  graduated  at 

Harvard  ill   1  MIL',  studied  in  Kdinbnrgh,  and  I am.    ; 

of  a  church  at .Dorchester.  Mass..  in  I.MIS.     ||..  was  „  |,r,,m 
incut  aih  ocate  of  clerical  education.     He  published  many 
sermons,  etc.     Died  Hec.  2:'..  1M7. 

Codo'gno,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Milan, 
between  the  Adda  and  the  Po,  by  rail  L'l  miles  s.  K.  of 
Lodi.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  manufactures  of  silks.  It 
is  noted  as  a  market  for  cheese.  Pop,  8917. 

Cod'rington  (Sir  KmvAitiO.  0.  C.  B.,  an  English  ad- 
miral, born  in  1770.     He  served  as  captain  at  Trafalgar  in 
M 


1805,  and  became  a  vice-admiral  in  1821.     He  commanded 

the  Knglish,  trench,  and  Human  fleets  which  defeated  the 
Turks  ut  Naviirino  in  1827.  Died  in  London  April  28, 
IM1. 

Codrington  (Sir  WII.I.IAH  .loiiv),  (i.  C.  B.,  a  general, 
a  son  of  the  preceding,  WM  born  in  ISIIH.  l|c«,rvcd  at 
the  Alma  and  Inkeriiiaii  in  Is.'il,  and  directed  the  attack 
on  the  Kedan  of  Scbastopol  in  Sept.,  Is.'c'i.  In  November 
of  the  same  year  ho  became  commander  in-chief  of  the 
army  in  the  Crimea,  a  member  of  Parliament  in  I*j7,  and 
in  |8A8  governor  of  Gibraltar. 

Co'drus  [Gr.  K«4poc],  the  last  king  of  Athens,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  reigned  about  IflCU  It.  C.  According  to  tra- 
dition, he  sacrificed  his  life  for  his  country  during  a  war 
between  the  Athenians  and  the  Dorians.  An  oracle  having 
predicted  that  the  people  whose  king  was  plain  by  the 
enemy  should  be  victorious,  Codrus  went  in  disguise  to  the 
Dorian  eamp,  and  provoked  a  quarrel  in  which  he  was 
killed.  His  son  Mcdon  was  then  chosen  archon  of  Athens. 

Codyville  Plantation,  a  township  of  Washington 
00.,  Me.  Pop.  62. 

Coe,  a  township  of  Rock  Island  Co.,  111.     Pop.  1175. 

Coe,  a  township  of  Isabella  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  987. 

Coelii'rient  [from  the  Lat.  co  (for  con),  "  with,"  and 
tffino,  to  "  effect  "],  in  algebra,  one  of  two  simple  or  com- 
pound factors  whose  product  constitutes  a  term.  Thus,  in 
:  the  term  L'.r/.-V.  L'.i/,-'  is  the  coefficient  of  c,  2n  of  4V.  and 
I  2  of  -i/.-',-.  In  the  latter  case,  2  is  frequently  called  the 
"numerical  coefficient"  of  the  term,  the  others  being  dis- 
tinguished as  "  literal  coefficients."  In  an  algebraical  ex- 
pression, and  especially  in  quantities  whoso  terms  involve 
constant  as  well  as  variable  factors,  it  is  usual  to  restrict 
the  term  "  coefficient  "  to  the  former,  and  to  refer  to  tho 
latter  as  "  facients." 

Cochorn,  ko'horn,  so  named  from  Baron  Coehoro,  who 
invented  it,  is  a  small  mortar,  frequently  a  twenty-four- 
pounder.  Coehorns,  being  easily  moved  and  taking  little 
powder,  are  found  very  useful  in  sieges,  if  grouped  in  great 
numbers.  They  are  generally  made  of  bronze. 

Coehorn  (Lieutenant-GencrnlMEXXO.BAnoxCoEHORS), 
colonel-proprietor  of  the  superb  regiment  bearing  his  name, 
general  of  artillery,  director-in-chief  of  the  fortifications, 
and  engineer-general  of  the  United  States  or  Provinces 
of  Holland,  styled  by  the  distinguished  Prussian  engineer 
Zastrow  "the  prince  of  engineers,"  and  by  the  French 
"the  Dutch  Yauban,"  was  to  Vauban  himself  exactly,  in 
regard  to  recent  fortifications,  what  Zwingli  was  to  Luther, 
more  restricted  as  to  his  stage,  in  prescience,  originality, 
and  soldiership.  But  even  while  saying  this  let  it  be  con- 
sidered no  disparagement  of  Vauban.  Most  honest  anil 
generous  of  men,  without  envy  ho  recognized  Coehorn's 
merit  as  early  as  1676,  and  did  all  he  could  to  induce  Louis 
A  I  V.  to  make  any  advances  which  could  induce  Coehorn  to 
enter  the  French  service.  Sprung  from  a  distinguished,  no- 
ble, and  military  stock,  originally  Swedish,  near  Lecuwar- 
den  in  Friesland,  he  was  born  in  1641,  distinguished  him- 
self while  yet  a  youth  in  mathematics,  was  appointed  cap- 
tain at  the  age  of  sixteen,  became  colonel  at  thirty-three, 
and  with  that  rank,  with  hia  own  regiment,  "  Xassan- 
Frise,"  defended  Fort  William,  the  key-point  of  Namur, 
against  his  rival  Vauban,  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  great  Lux- 
emburg, until,  wounded  himself,  he  had  only  150  effectives 
left.  He  had  previously  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege 
of  Maestrieht  I  I  il7l)  by  his  invention  of  the  mortars  which 
immortalize  his  name,  first  employed  in  that  operation, 
and  at  the  siege  of  Grave,  where  he  won  renown  by  de- 
vising means  to  transport  a  whole  battalion  at  once  across 
the  wide  and  rapid  Meuse,  a  daring  operation,  into  tho 
trench  of  a  bastion  to  which  the  river  served  as  a  wet  ditch. 
which  decided  the  fate  of  the  place.  Coehorn  already  stood 
very  high,  not  only  as  an  engineer,  but  as  a  soldier,  the  last 

for  conduct  in  the  bl ly  battles  of  Senef,  Cafsel,  and  St. 

Denis.  At  Kleurns.  1st. Inly.  Iti'JO,  as  brigadier-general,  with 
eight  battalions,  ho  set  at  naught  the  efforts  of  the  finest 
French  cavalry,  and  covered  the  retreat  of  the  prince  of 
Waldeck's  army,  whereupon,  the  victorious  Marshal  Lux- 
emburg declared.  ••  the  Dutch  infantry  at  Fleurus  bad  out- 
ilie  Spanish  infantry  at  Uocroi."  In  1695,  Coehorn, 
having  demanded  full  power  to  use  his  own  methods,  retook 
Namnr.  treble. 1  in  strength,  though  defended  by  Mi'grigny, 
second  only  to  Yanlmn  and  Marshal  Bouflers,  unexcelled 
as  a  tenacious  soldier:  uitne-s  his  subsequent  defence  of 
Lille  in  170S.  "  Coehorn,  the  chief-engineer  (his  title  was 
lieutenant-general  of  engineers)  signalized  himself  so  emi- 
nently that  he  was  esteemed  the  greatest  man  of  the  age, 
and  outdid  even  Vauban,  who  had  gone  far  beyond  big 
piv.l.-ecssors  in  the  conduct  of  sieves."  In  Mar..  I'i:1'..  Coe- 
norn.  lieutenant-general  in  the  field  in  command  of  troops, 
by  a  during,  prompt,  and  skilful  operation,  made  himself 
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master  of  Givet,  and  burned  the  immense  magazines  and 
stores  of  supplies  accumulated  there  by  the  French.  This 
stupendous  blow  paralyzed  the  French  operations  for  the 
campaign,  and  until  another  harvest  could  be  sown,  grown, 
reaped,  ami  garnered.  Coehorn  continued  to  increase  his 
glory,  fighting  and  fortifying  until  the  last  days  of  his  life, 
destroying  the  French  lines  near  Sluys,  defended  by  Bou- 
flers,  in  1702,  and  capturing  Bonn  in  1703;  bursting  up 
the  French  lines  at  Hanuye,  and  accumulating  stroke  upon 
stroke  of  genius  and  daring  until  17th  Mar.,  1704,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three,  a  stroke  of  apoplexy — a  disease  which 
h:i<l  heen  menacing  him  for  some  time — put  an  end  to  his  ex- 
istence and  usefulness.  His  encomiums  have  been  confined 
to  no  language  ;  his  praises  have  resounded  from  enemies 
even  more  than  friends  and  countrymen.  Montalembert, 
himself  a  first-class  engineer,  who  alone  suggested  improve- 
ments to  Coehorn's  system,  of  which,  pure  and  simple, 
Bergen-op-Zoom  is  the  finest  example,  ranks  himself 
among  the  most  decided  admirers  of  this  ''  prince  of  en- 
gineers," whom  ho  styles  "  a  great  man."  According  to 
the  spirit  of  Straith's  admissions,  Coehorn  possessed  the 
merit  of  being  able  to  contrive,  equally  well,  defences  for 
localities  of  any  nature.  Tyler  (It.  13.  Engineers)  says, 
"  Coehorn,  greatly  to  his  credit,  alone,  of  all  modern  en- 
gineers, established  tho  one  great  truth  in  engineering — 
viz.  that  the  samo  fortification  cannot  apply  to  places  with 
wet  as  to  those  with  dry  ditches."  Coehorn  always  held 
"  it  requires  as  mush  genius  to  defend  a  fortress  well  as  it 
does  to  fortify  it  with  ability,"  which  Vauban  corroborated 
by  his  observation  that  *'  amongst  the  multitude  of  the  gal- 
lant and  devoted  officers  of  his  day,  he  knew  but  few  fitted 
to  bo  governors  of  a  besieged  place."  Coehorn  fortified, 
defended,  and  took  equally  well. 

Coehorn  possessed  a  genius  that  would  have  made  him 
the  idol  of  the  American  people,  whose  making  of  war  dis- 
plays, as  Kosscl  says,  "  all  the  exuberance  of  life  inherent 
in  a  people  seriously  active,  in  the  full  force  of  youth,  in- 
telligent, and  incapable  of  fear."  Vauban  was  charac- 
terized by  an  economy  of  material  and  life  at  the  expense 
of  time ;  Coehorn  economized  neither,  provided  he  attained 
his  end  by  crushing  out  resistance.  In  Coehorn  it  was 
force  substituted  for  industry,  or  rather  industry  employed 
to  the  utmost  in  multiplying  the  means  of  destruction. 
Coehorn's  audacity  and  resources  overwhelmed  at  once  the 
enemy  and  the  mind  with  wonder,  and  as  an  original 
thinker  ho  ranks  ahead  of  all  the  engineers  who  preceded 
him,  and  his  works,  like  those  of  Shakspeare,  are  for  all 
time. 

No  finer  eulogy  can  be  found  of  any  man  than  that  of 
Coehorn  in  the  "Dictionnaire  de  la  Conversation."  This 
presents  him  as  a  truly  disinterested  patriot  of  ideal  Roman 
simplicity  and  probity  ;  as  an  unerring  strategist;  in  fine, 
as  one  of  those  rare  characters  of  whom  we  read  in  the 
annals  of  the  remote  past,  whose  record  will  not  stand  the 
close  criticism  and  analysis  applied  in  these  practical  days 
of  unbelief  as  to  everything  but  the  absolute  and  tangible. 
One  comparatively  small  matter  demonstrates  Coehorn's 
prescience.  As  the  bayonet  was  first  "  seriously  employed  " 
by  tho  French,  according  to  their  own  writers,  in  tile  battle 
of  Turin,  1692  (first  bayonet  charge  in  the  battle  of  Spires 
in  1703),  and  as  Coehorn  had  armed  the  Dutch  infantry 
with  it  many  years  before,  this  is  pretty  good  proof,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  many  others  he  has  given,  that  he  knew  how 
to  profit  by  improvements  in  military  armament  as  quickly, 
or  even  more,  considering  the  hitter's  favor  and  inllucucc, 
than  Vauban.  Auguste  Demmin,  in  his  "  History  of  Arms 
and  Armor"  (448),  admits  that  tho /KaiV-tatw&ef  with  socket- 
bayonet  was  the  weapon  "attributed  to  Vauban  which  Coe- 
horn, his  rival,  introduced  among  the  Dutch  infantry  about 
1680."  J.  WATTS  DE  PEYSTER. 

Ctt'lestine.     See  CELF.STIXE. 

Cffi'le-Syria  [Gr.  i  Koi'Ai?  Supe'a,  "the  hollow  Syria"]. 
a  beautiful  valley  of  Syria  between  the  mountain-ranges  of 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  is  about  90  miles  long,  and 
has  an  average  width  of  7  miles,  but  in  some  parts  its 
breadth  is  far  greater.  It  is  now  called  El  Bukaa.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  river  Litany  (anc.  Leoniet).  The  chief 
city  of  Ccele-Syria  was  Baalbec  (HeliopoHi). 

Crcn'obites  [from  the  Gr.  KOIKOS,  "common,"  and  /3io», 
"life"],  or  Synodites,  the  name  given  to  those  monks 
who  live  in  communities,  in  contradistinction  to  the  an- 
chorites or  hermits,  who  withdraw  from  all  society  and  live 
in  absolute  solitude.  (See  MOXASTEKY.) 

Coesse,  a  post-village  of  Union  township,  Whitley  CO., 
Ind.  It  is  on  the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  R. 
Pop.  192. 

Coeymans,  quec'manz.  a  township  and  post-village 
of  Albany  co.,  N,  Y.  The  village  is  on  the  Athens  branch 
of  the  Now  York  Central  R.  R.,  and  on  the  Hudson  River, 
12  miles  S.  of  Albany.  It  has  a  mineral  spring,  flagstone- 


quarries,  and  manufactures  of  brooms,  straw-paper,  soap, 
etc.     It  has  two  weekly  newspapers.     Pop.  3077. 

ED.  "HERALD." 

Corfee  [from  the  Arabic  l-ahwah  ;  Fr.  cafe;  It.  cafe; 
Ger.  Ktiffce],  the  seeds  of  the  tree  Cttjfji'n  Arnlttcn,  of  the 
order  Rubiaceoc  ;  also  an  infusion  of  these  seeds  used  as  a 
beverage.  There  are  a  number  of  species  of  Cojftra,  but 
this  one  only  is  known  to  possess  valuable  properties.  It 
is  a  native  of  Western  Africa,  Abyssinia,  and  perhaps  of 
Arabia,  but  is  now  naturalized  in  many  tropical  countries. 
The  coffee  tree  in  a  wild  state  attains  a  height  of  fr<  in 
twelve  to  twenty  feet,  and  bears  but  few  branches.  In  cul- 
tivation the  tree  is  topped  at  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  height, 
and  made  to  assume  a  pyramidal  form,  with  branchi s 
almost  from  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  oblong-ovate,  and 
four  or  five  inches  long ;  they  are  evergreen,  opposite, 
shining,  and  leathery.  The  flowers  are  small,  snow-whitr, 
and  very  fragrant,  and  are  clustered  in  the  axils  of  (ho 
leaves.  It  has  a  succulent  fruit  of  a  dark-red  color  when 
ripe,  in  which  arc  two  cells  lined  with  a  cartilaginous  mem- 
brane, each  containing  a  single  seed.  The  seeds  are  hard, 
semi-elliptical  in  shape,  and  are  commonly  called  coffee- 
beans  or  coffee-berries. 

Coffee-plantations  are  often  laid  out  in  quadrangles;  tho 
trees  are  pruned  to  the  same  height,  and  the  ground  is  care- 
fully weeded.  Where  the  climate  is  dry,  abundant  irrigation 
is  required,  but  the  supply  of  water  is  cut  off  as  tho  fruit 
begins  to  ripen,  in  order  to  improve  its  quality.  The  tree 
yields  its  first  crop  when  it  is  three  years  old.  The  coffee 
tree  blooms  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  so  that  its  fruits 
are  at  any  time  of  very  unequal  ripeness;  in  the  West 
Indies  and  Brazil  three  gatherings  of  coffee  are  made  an- 
nually. The  fruit  is  placed  on  mats  or  large  floors  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  where  it  is  dried  by  the  sun's  rays,  being 
meanwhile  frequently  turned.  The  dried  pulp  of  the  fruit 
and  the  membrane  which  immediately  encloses  the  seeds  arc 
removed  by  passing  between  heavy  rollers,  and  the  coffee 
is  afterwards  freed  from  impurities  by  winnowing.  As  it 
is  not,  however,  prepared  with  the  same  care  in  all  places 
where  it  is  cultivated,  there  are  great  differences  in  quality 
and  price. 

The  earlier  history  of  coffee  is  involved  in  some  obscu- 
rity. It  was  not  known  to  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  but  in 
Abyssinia  and  Ethiopia  it  has  been  used  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  in  Arabia  it  was  in  general  use  before  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  over  the  rest  of  the  East 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  IfiUO  it  was  carried  by  the 
Dutch  from  Mocha  to  Java,  where  it  was  soon  extensively 
raised,  and  young  plants  were  afterwards  sent  to  the  bo- 
tanical garden  at  Amsterdam,  from  which  the  Paris  garden 
obtained  a  tree.  A  layer  of  this  was  carried  in  1720  to 
Martinique,  where  it  succeeded  so  well  that,  in  a  few  years 
all  the  West  Indies  could  be  supplied.  The  Dutch  planted 
it  in  Surinam  in  1718,  and  it  was  introduced  into  the  Mas- 
carene  Islands  in  the  same  year. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  varieties  in  com- 
merce :  Mocha  coffee,  which  comes  from  Arabia,  and  is  eon- 
sidered  superior  to  every  other;  it  is  known  by  its  small 
gray  beans  inclining  to  greenish  ;  Java  or  East  Indian 
coffee  has  large  yellow  beans  ;  Jamaica  coffee  has  beans 
somewhat  smaller  and  greenish  ;  Surinam  coffee  has  the 
largest  beans;  Bourbon  has  beans  yellow  and  whitish  pale. 
Coffee  is  also  imported  from  Brazil,  Ceylon,  Central  Ameri- 
ca, Maracaibo,  and  Liberia.  Leonhard  Ranwolf,  a  Gerimin 
physician,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  make  coffee 
known  in  Europe  by  the  account  of  his  travels  (1573). 
Soon  after  the  first  introduction  of  coffee,  CorKKK-IlorsKs 
(which  see)  arose  almost  everywhere.  In  Arabia  and  the 
East,  coffee  is  usually  drunk  in  the  form  of  a  thick  decoc- 
tion of  the  unroasted  seeds;  and  for  the  sultan's  coffee 
the  pericarp,  with  the  dried  pulp  roasted,  is  employed. 
The  principal  commercial  supply  is  from  Brazil,  Java  being 
second  and  Ceylon  third  on  the  list. 

Chicory  root,  dandelion  root,  carrot,  and  the  seeds  of 
barley,  buckwheat.  Indian  corn,  and  rye,  are  sometimes 
used  as  cheaper  substitutes  for  coffee.  They  are  prepared 
by  roasting,  like  coffee.  But  they  are  all  wanting  in  caffeine, 
the  most  important  constituent  in  coffee,  and  are  therefore 
very  different  from  coffee  in  their  qualities.  Coffee  is  sub- 
ject to  a  great  adulteration,  most  of  the  articles  specified  as 
substitutes  being  employed  for  this  purpose.  But  the  prin- 
cipal  material  of  mixture  is  chicory,  the  use  of  which  for 
this  purpose  was  legalized  in  England  in  1853. 

The  leaves  of  the  coffee  tree  are  used  by  the  natives  of 
Sumatra  instead  of  the  seeds.  They  are  prepared  by  dry- 
ing, and  are  said  to  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  caffeine 
than  the  coffee-beans.  Coffee  owes  its  peculiar  properties 
to  the  presence  of — 1,  raftiue  or  theine  (CslIio^C^),  which 
occurs  in  the  roasted  bean  to  the  extent  of  nearly  one  per 
cent.,  and  which  is  also  found  in  tea,  the  Paultinin,  inatg, 
etc.;  2,  a  volatile  oil  which,  according  to  some  authorities, 
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is  not  present  in  the  raw  bean,  but  is  developed  in  roasting; 

:;,  a  loan  oi  lannic  acid  called  enfFeo-taiitiie  anil  also  caileie 
in' ill.  Tin'  lul Inning,  according  li»  I 'a  yen  and  others,  is  (he 
averagi mpositiou  oi'  unroastcd  coffee: 

•  all'eill 0.8 

I-t'Klllilin  (  vegetable  rilMi-in) IN. II 

<  n  in -r  nitrogenous  mat  (IT 

iK'Xtrine,  silvan,  etc 

CaM'eo-taiiiiie  ,unl  ealteie  acids  (willi  i«)tash,  eattein,  etc.) 5.0 

I'.n  .mil  volatile  nil i:t.(l 

Cellulose ;tl.ll 

Karthy  matter Ci.7 

Water  ^hygroscopic; V.'.ll 

100.0 

with  a  small  i|iianlily  of  twu  aromatic  principles — one  oily,  and 

till'  lllllIT  sollllll:'   ill    Wilter. 

Coffee  loses  10  per  rent,  in  weight  nml  gains  30  percent, 
in  Imlk  if  roasted  till  it  assumes  a  reddish  brown  line  :  when 

.  ed  till  thi!  beans  l« ii'  chestnut-brown,  they  lose  20 

per  rt'iit.  hy  weight  and  gain  :>H  per  i-ent.  ill  hulk.  The  per- 
centage (if  eatVcine  is  greatly  ri'diu-i'd  hy  masting,  hut  the 
anuna  is  much  increased.  The  action  of  the  bowels  is  not 
retarded  hy  the  use  of  corTcc,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with 
strong  infusions  of  tea,  because  there  is  less  tannir  acid  in 
cofTee  than  in  tra.  Coffee  is  exhilarating,  refreshing,  and 
nourishing,  and,  according  to  some  physicians,  t* 
lessen  thr  normal  or  excessive  waste  of  the  animal  frame. 
When  used  in  excess  eoffce  is  very  iujurinus  to  health,  and 
on  certain  constitutions  its  effects  seem  to  be  always  dele- 
terious. CHARLES  W.  GREKNK. 

Coffee,  a  county  in  the  S.  of  Alabama.  Area,  700 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Pea  Uiver.  The  surface 
is  nearly  level;  the  soil  is  mostly  sandy.  Cotton,  rice,  corn, 
tobacco,  and  wool  are  raised.  Capital,  Klba.  Pop.  6171. 

Coffee,  a  county  in  the  S.  of  Georgia.  Area,  1000 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Ocmulgee, 
and  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Allapaha  River.  The  surface  is 
nearly  level ;  the  soil  is  sandy.  Cattle,  rice,  and  wool  are 
priiduci'd.  It  is  intersected  hy  the  Brunswick  and  Albany 
it.  R.  Capital,  Douglas.  Pop.  3192. 

Coffee,  a  county  of  Middle  Tennessee.  Area,  300  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  Duck  River,  which  rises  in  it.  The 
surface  is  hilly  ;  the  soil  fertile.  Tobacco,  wool,  and  grain 
are  raised.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Mc.Miun ville  and  Man- 
chester R.  R.  Capital,  Manchester.  Pop.  10,237. 

Coffee,  a  township  of  Wabash  CO.,  111.     Pop.  1502. 

Coffee  (JOHN),  an  American  general,  born  in  Nottoway 
CO.,  Va.,  in  1772,  was  colonel  and  brigadier-general  of  Ten- 
nessee volunteers  in  IS  12-13,  served  with  distinction  against 
tho  Creek  Indians,  wounded  at  Emuckfau,  Jan.  22,  1814, 
participated  in  the  attack  on  Pcnsacola,  and  was  distin- 
guished in  the  defence  of  New  Orleans  1814-15  ;  remained 
in  service  till  June,  1815;  was  appointed  surveyor  of  pub- 
lic lands  Mar..  1S17.  Died  near  Florence,  Ala.,  July,  1834. 

Coffee-house  [Fr.  raff],  a  house  or  saloon  where  cof- 
fee and  other  refreshments  are  served  out  to  customers. 
Coffee-houses  were  established  at  Constantinople  in  1554, 
in  London  in  H>.">2,  and  at  Paris  in  1662.  For  many  years 
the  use  of  coffee  and  the  frequenting  of  coffee-houses  were 
ass.iilcd  by  various  writers.  Ik-fore  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  newspapers,  coffee-houses  were,  particularly  in  Eng- 
land, important  centres  or  sources  of  information,  where 
people  assembled  to  learn  tho  news  and  discuss  politics. 

Coffee-leaves  are  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for 
te;i.  They  contain  1.2  per  cent,  of  caffeine  and  consider- 
able eatl'etannie  acid.  "When  dried  and  treated  with  boil- 
ing water,  they  yield  an  infusion  of  a  deep  brown  color, 
resembling  in  taste  and  odor  a  mixture  of  tea  and  coffee. 

Coffee  Town,  a  township  of  Jackson  co.,  Ala.  P.  640. 

Cof  feeville,  a  township  and  village  of  Clarke  co.,  Ala., 
I  mile  E.  of  the  Tombighee  Hiver,  and  about  120  miles 
S.  \V.  of  Montgomery.  Pop.  1200. 

Coffeeville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Yalabusha  co., 
Miss.,  nn  the  Mississippi  Central  K.  H.,  l.'il  miles  N.  by  E. 
from  Jackson.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

Coffeine.  See  CAFFEINE,  bv  PROF.  ('.  K.  Cn  VXDLER, 
PH.  I)..  U.,.1). 

Coffer  [Fr.  caffre],  a  casket  for  keeping  jewels,  money, 
etc.  In  architecture  this  term  is  applied  In  the  sunken 

fanels  in  vaults  and  domes,  or  to  deep  panels  in  ceilings, 
n  fortification,  coffer  is  a  particular  kind  of  caponniere. 
Cofferdam  [from  cn/cr.  a  "casket  "  or  tight  box,  and 
.  in   civil   enixiiiecrinir.  'lie   name  nf  a    watertight  en- 
closure i'or   laying   the   foundation  of   bridge-piers,  dams, 
wharves,  ele.      Cnlferdams  are  often  constructed  <.f  piles  in 
two  rows,  with  clay  packed   between.      When  finished,  the 
water  is  pumped  nut  by  steam  power.     Where  the  water  is 
too  deep  fur  cofferdams,  various  forms  of  the  caisson  are 
used:  in  which  ease  ihc  pier  is  sometimes  gradually  lowered 
to  the  bottom  of  the  stream.     (Sec  FurxiiATiox.) 


Cof  feyville,  a  pout-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Kan. 
It  is  nn  the  Vcrdigri-  Hiver  mid  the  l.ciivenworth  Law- 
rence and  Galveston  H.  K.,  1-11  mile.-  S.  l,y  \V.  ,,f  l.aunnc,. 

Coffcy,  a  county  in  the  S.  K.  of   Kansas.     Are;i 
square  miles.     It  is  intersected  by  the-  Ncosho  Hiver.    The 
surface  is  undulating  :  the  s..il  fertile.     Urain  and  wool  are 
staple  prodtiets.     Coal  and  limestone  abound  here.      The 
Mi-Muiri  Kansas  and  Texas  R.  R.  (Neosho  divi 
through  it.     Capital.  Burlington.     Pop.  6201. 

Coffin  [from  the  (ir.  no^irof,  a  '•  basket,"  and  allied  to 
roft't-r,  a"casket;"  r'r.  <  ••  >  •<•<»  if;  (ier.  >Vir</J,  a  box  in  which 
the  dead  are  placed  for  burial.  The  customs  both  of  burning 
and  burying  tho  dead  prevailed  among  the  ancient  (. 
and  Romans.  (Sec  Fi  XKIIAI..)  Their  coffins  were 
posed  of  various  materials,  the  most  common  being  baked 
clay  or  earthenware.  Some  were  narrow  and  triangular  in 
tnrm.  the.  undermost  side  being  much  the  broadest.  The 
practice  among  the  ancient  Romans  was  to  bury  the  dead, 
though  previous  to  tho  recognition  of  Christianity  burning 
became  comparatively  common.  A  kind  of  stone  brought 
from  Assos,  in  the  Troad,  was  used  for  coffins ;  it  was  said 
to  consume  the  body,  except  tho  teeth,  in  forty  dny«,  and 
from  this  circumstance  was  called  SARCOPHAGUS  (which  see). 
Roman  stone  coffins  have  been  found  in  Kngland,  some  en- 
tirely above  the  ground,  others  so  near  the  earth's  surface 
that  the  lids  were  visible,  and  when  within  a  church  coffin- 
lids  often  formed  part  of  the  pavement.  The  Saxons  used 
wooden  coffins,  though  tho  common  people  were  simply 
wrapped  in  cloth.  Coffins  of  lead  were  used  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  well  as  in  more  recent  times.  In  our  day,  highly- 
ornamented  caskets  and  coffins  of  elm  or  other  wood  are 
much  used,  but  we  have  also  so-called  "  burial  cases  "  of 
iron,  often  covered  with  velvet  or  rich  cloth. 

Coffin  (GEORGE  W.),  U.  S.  N.,  born  Oct.  12,  1845,  in 
Massachusetts,  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1K63. 
He  served  in  the  Tioonderogn  at  both  the  Fort  Fisher 
fights,  and  led  the  seamen  of  that  vessel  in  tho  assault 
upon  tho  fort  on  Jan.  15,  1865,  where  ho  was  wounded  in 
the  thigh.  FOXHALL  A.  PAIIKKK,  f.  S.  X. 

<'olli  11 1  Admiral  Sir  ISAAC),  BART.,  born  at  Boston,  Mass., 
of  a  Nantuckct  family,  May  16,  1759.  His  father  was  a 
Tory,  and  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston.  Young  Coffin 
entered  the  navy  in  1773,  serving  against  the  V.  S.  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  Ho  had,  however,  throughout  life  a 
strong  regard  for  his  native  land.  He  was  rapidly  pro- 
moted, and  attained  in  1830  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the 
white.  In  1826  ho  visited  Nantuckct,  where  he  founded 
and  endowed  the  Coffin  School.  Died  July  23,  1839. 

Coffin  (.JAMES  HEXRV),  LL.D.,  born  at  Northampton, 
Mass.,  Sept,  f,  1806,  graduated  at  Amherst  in  1838.  He 
was  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in  Williams 
College,  Mass.  (1838-43),  and  in  Lafayette  College,  Easton, 
Pa.  (1846-73).  He  was  a  distinguished  scientist,  and  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  the  "Winds  of  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere" (1851),  "Solar  and  Lunar  Eclipses,"  and  other 
works.  Died  Feb.  7,  1873. 

Coffin  (Jons  H.  C.),  born  at  Wiscasset,  Me.,  Sept.  15, 
1815,  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College,  and  in  1836  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  mathematics  in  tie  U.  8.  navy.  Ho 
served  at  sea  and  in  nautical  surveys,  was  detailed  in  1844 
for  duty  at  the  Naval  Observatory,  and  prepared  descriptions 
and  discussions  of  the  work  with  tho  mural  circle  in  tho 
"Washington  Observations"  (1840-49),  and  a  great  part 
of  those  for  1845.  He  published  also  a  discussion  of  the 
personal  equation  in  bisecting  a  star  by  a  micrometer 
thread  ("  Astronomical  Journal,"  iii.,  p.  121).  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  or  professor  of  astronomy  and  naviga- 
tion in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Aeadomy  (1853-65),  and  from  1800 
to  the  present  time  has  been  in  charge  of  the  preparation 
of  the  "American  Ephetneris  and  Nautical  Almanac." 

Coffin  (JosiiHA),  an  American  genealogist,  born  at  Ncw- 
bury,  Mass.,  Oct.  12,  1792,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in 
1817,  was  a  teacher  of  the  poet  Whittier,  and  published 
"The  History  of  Ancient  Newbury  "  (1845),  and  numerous 
papers,  etc.  upon  family  genealogies.  Died  June  24,  1864. 

Coffin  (TIMOTHY  GARDNER),  a  lawyer,  born  at  Nan- 
tucket.  Mass..  Xnv.  1, 1788,  was  a  sailor  in  youth,  but  hav- 
ing been  disabled  by  a  fall,  he  sought  an  education,  gradu- 
ated at  Brown  University  in  1813. and  as  a  lawyer  attained 
the  first  rank.  Died  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Sept.  1!>,  Iv.l. 

Coffin's  Grove,  a  township  ami  village  of  Pel:. 
CO.,  la.     The  village  is  about  50  miles  W.  of  Dubuque. 
Pop.  of  township,  1003. 

Co'gan  Honse,apost-twp.  ofLycomingco.,Pa.  P.  599. 

Coghet'ti  (FiiAM  KS.OI.  an  Italian  painter,  born  (let.  I. 
1804,  has  produced  powerful  fresco-paintings  for  several 
Roman  palaces.  He  made  a  long  study  of  liaphael.  and 
founded  an  excellent  school,  marked  by  a  serious  study  of 
the  masters. 
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Cognac  (anc.  Condate ;  modern  Lat.  Conacnm),  a  town 
of  Franco,  department  of  Charcnte,  on  the  river  Charente, 
24  miles  W.  of  Angoulc'me.  It  has  an  old  castle,  in  which 
Francis  I.  was  born.  In  1526  an  alliance  of  France,  Eng- 
land, the  pope,  Milan,  and  Venice,  against  Charles  V.,  was 
concluded  here.  Brandy  of  excellent  quality  is  made  here, 
and  is  the  chief  article  of  export.  About  6000  butts  of 
Cognac  brandy  (see  BRANDY,  by  PROF.  C.  f.  CHANDLER) 
arc  produced  annually.  Pop.  in  1866,  9412. 

Cogniard  (  HIPPOLVTE),  French  comic  writer,  long 
director  of  the  Varieties  Theatre,  born  Nov.  20,  1807,  was 
instrumental  in  substituting  the  opCra  bouffc  on  the  French 
stage  for  the  old  vaudevilles.  He  wrote,  mostly  in  collab- 
oration with  his  brother  THEODORE  (born  April  30,  1806), 
a  vast  number  of  vaudevilles. 

Cogniet  (LEON),  a  French  historical  painter,  was  born 
Aug.  29,  1794.  His  paintings  represent  scenes  of  terror, 
as  the  "  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,"  •'  Tintoretto  painting 
his  Daughter's  Corpse,"  etc.  He  had  many  scholars. 

Cog'nizance  [Old  Fr.  coi/nlzauee ;  modern  Fr.  co/i- 
»iai'»»<nice ;  It.  cnnnnscenza ;  from  the  Lat.  cognutco,  to 
"know"],  knowledge  or  notice;  jurisdiction  or  right  to  try 
and  determine  causes ;  a  badge  worn  by  a  retainer  or  de- 
icndant  to  indicate  the  party  or  person  to  which  he  belongs. 
Jn  law,  an  acknowledgment  or  confession ;  also  the  power 
which  a  court  has  to  hear  and  determine  a  particular  species 
of  suit.  In  heraldry,  cognizance  is  a  crest,  coat-of-arms, 
or  similar  badge  of  distinction. 

Cogno'men,  a  Latin  word  signifying  a  surname;  the 
last  of  the  three  names  usually  borne  by  ancient  Romans 
of  good  family.  Cicero,  for  example,  was  the  cognomen  of 
the  great  orator,  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero.  It  served  to 
designate  the  family  (familia)  to  which  he  belonged,  as 
the  other  two  names — viz.  the  pra'nnmen  and  the  nometi — 
served  respectively  to  denote  the  individual  and  the  class 
(rjcnt)  to  which  his  family  belonged. 

Cogno'vit  Actio'nem  [Lat.,  "  he  has  recognized  the 
action  "],  in  law,  is  a  confession  of  a  defendant  subscribed 
by  him,  and  giving  authority  to  a  plaintiff  to  enter  up 
judgment  against  him.  It  is  executed  after  an  action  has 
been  commenced,  and  is  supposed  to  be  given  in  court. 
The  subject  in  England  is  regulated  by  statutes  prescribing 
at  what  time  in  the  progress  of  the  case  it  may  be  given  as 
a  means  of  protecting  the  defendant  from  imposition,  and 
the  forms  of  law  with  which  it  should  be  accompanied, 
such  as  proof  of  the  time  of  its  execution  and  a  mode  of 
filing  it  or  a  copy  of  it.  Statute  law  in  some  of  the  Ameri- 
can States  provides  a  convenient  substitute  for  a  coijmn-lt. 
Thus,  in  New  York,  and  in  other  States  following  its  code, 
a  defendant  may  offer  in  writing  to  the  plaintm  to  allow  him 
to  take  judgment  for  a  specified  sum  or  otherwise  ;  and  on 
the  acceptance  in  writing  of  the  offer  judgment  may  be  en- 
tered accordingly.  It  is  also  provided  that  should  the  offer 
not  be  accepted  in  the  prescribed  manner,  it  shall  be  deemed 
in  law  to  be  withdrawn  and  the  litigation  may  continue. 

Cogre'dientS  [from  co  (for  con),  "together,"  and  ijrn- 
dior,to  "go"],  "  [things]  meeting  together  or  agreeing." 
In  mathematics,  two  set  of  facients  or  variables,  each  set 
containing  the  same  number,  are  said  to  be  cogredient  if 
on  replacing  the  variables  of  the  first  set  by  certain  linear 
functions  of  themselves,  those  of  the  second  set  become 
also  replaced  by  the  same  linear  functions  of  themselves. 

Cogs'well  (JCSATHAX),  D.  D.,  a  Calvinistic  divine, 
born  Sept.  3,  1782,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  18UG,  was  a 
tutor  in  Bowdoin  College,  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history 
in  the  Theological  Institution  at  East  Windsor,  Conn. 
(ISiU-14).  He  published  "The  Hebrew  Theocracy  "(1848), 
"  Calvary  and  Sinai"  (1852),  and  other  works.  Died  at 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Aug.  1,  1864. 

Cogswell  (JOSEPH  GREEN),  LL.D.,  an  American  Uttir- 
ateur,  born  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  Sept.  27, 1786,  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  18011,  visited  the  East  Indies,  after  his  return 
studied  law,  and  became  a  tutor  in  Harvard  in  1814.  He 
afterwards  studied  in  Europe,  and  became  a  librarian  and 

Erofessor  of  mineralogy  at  Harvard  (1820-23).  With  the 
istorian  Bancroft  he  founded  the  celebrated  Round  Hill 
School  at  Northampton,  Mass.  He  was  many  years  super- 
intendent of  the  Astor  Library.  He  contributed  much  ex- 
i-.  llcnt  matter  to  periodical  literature,  and  enriched  the 
botanical  und  mineralogical  collections  at  Harvard  Uni- 
•, ersity  with  thousands  of  European  specimens.  Died  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  26,  1871. 

Cogswell  (.MASON  FITCH),  M.  D.,  born  at  Canterbury, 
Conn.,  in  1761,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1780,  became  an  emi- 
nent surgeon  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  asylums  at  Hartford  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
for  the  insane.  Died  in  Dec.,  1830. — His  son,  M.  F.  Cn.;s- 
\VF.I.L,  JR.,  M.  I),  (born  Nov.  10,  1809,  died  Jan.  21,  1865), 
AMIS  also  an  eminent  physician. 


Cogswell  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  a  Congregational  divine, 
born  at  Atkinson,  N.  H.,  June  5,  1787,  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth in  1811,  became  general  agent  of  the  American  Edu- 
cation Society  in  1829,  professor  of  history  at  Dartmouth 
(1841),  professor  of  theology  and  president  of  Gilmanton 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  Hampshire  (1844),  and  was 
the  author  of  works  on  theology,  etc.  Died  April  18,  1850. 

Cohahui'la,  a  state  in  the  N.  part  of  Mexico,  border- 
ing on  Texas,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte.  Area,  estimated  at  57,977  square  miles. 
Tile  surface  is  hilly;  the  soil  in  some  parts  is  sterile,  and 
other  parts  produce  pasture.  It  has  several  silver-mines. 
Capital,  Saltillo.  Pop.  in  1871,  95,397. 

Cohas'set,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Norfolk  co., 
Mass.,  on  the  South  Shore  K.  R.,  2 1  •}  miles  S.  E.  of  Boston. 
Mackerel-fishing  is  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  this  place. 
The  township  is  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  county.  It 
has  a  savings  bank  and  two  insurance  companies.  Minot's 
Ledge  Lighthouse  is  on  its  coast,  in  lat.  42°  16'  9"  N., 
Ion.  70°  45'  14"  W.  Pop.  2130. 

Cohe'sion  [from  the  Lat.  coJtirreo,  coJifrsum,  to  "hold 
together "],  in  natural  philosophy,  is  the  force  by  which 
the  particles  of  homogeneous  bodies  are  kept  attached  to 
each  other,  and  with  which  they  resist  separation.  Ad- 
hesion denotes  the  attractive  force  existing  between  two 
different  bodies  brought  into  contact,  as  a  drop  of  water  on 
a  plate  of  glass ;  or  between  two  bodies  of  the  same  matter, 
as  two  lumps  of  lead  when  their  smooth  surfaces  have  been 
pressed  together.  The  three  different  forms  which  matter 
assumes — solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous — are  determined  by 
the  degree  of  cohesive  force  existing  among  the  elementary 
particles.  In  solids  this  force  is  greatest,  and  is  that  which 
causes  solidity;  in  liquids  it  is  less  powerful;  and  in  aeri- 
form fluids  it  may  be  regarded  as  negative,  the  particles 
having  a  tendency  to  repel  each  other. 

Cohoc'tah,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Livingston 
CO.,  Mich.,  about  45  miles  S.  of  Saginaw.  Pop.  1176. 

Cohoc'ton,  a  post-twp.  of  Stcuben  co.,  N.  Y.    P.  2710. 

<  oliocs,  ko-hoz',  or  Cahoes,  a  city  of  Albany  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mohawk  River,  at  its 
junction  with  the  Hudson  River,  on  the  Erie  and  Cham- 
plain  Canals  and  Rensselacr  and  Saratoga  and  Troy  and 
Schenectady  branch  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  R.  R.,  is  9  miles  N.  of  Albany.  It  has  2  newspaper- 
offices,  I  national  and  1  State  bank,  2  axe-factories,  the 
Harmony  Manufacturing  Company's  cotton-mills  (five  in 
number,  one  of  which  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the 
largest  and  most  complete  cotton-mill  in  the  world),  20 
knitting-mills,  1  pin-factory,  1  rolling-mill,  and  1  horse- 
railroad,  connecting  with  the  city  of  Troy,  3  miles  S.  The 
city  receives  its  supply  of  water  for  all  purposes  from  the 
Mohawk  River.  The  Cohoes  Falls  are  in  the  city  limits. 
Pop.  15,357.  ED.  "  CATARACT." 

Co'hort  [Lat.  cohort;  Fr.  cnJiorte],  in  the  armies  of 
ancient  Rome,  was  the  tenth  part  of  a  legion,  and  consisted 
usually  of  600  men.  The  praetorian  cohort  was  a  body  of 
picked  troops  who  attended  the  commander  of  the  army, 
and  at  a  later  period  formed  the  guard  of  the  emperor. 

The  term  "cohort"  is  applied  by  some  botanists  to 
groups  or  assemblages  of  natural  orders. 

Coif  [Fr.  coiffe],  an  ancient  name  for  a  head-dress  of 
any  kind;  at  present  especially  applied  in  Great  Britain 
to  a  cap  worn  by  serjeants-at-law.  Hence  the  serjeantcy 
is  called  by  Blackstone  the  "  degree  of  the  coif." 

Coimba'toor'  a  district  of  British  India,  presidency 
of  Madras,  S.  of  Mysore,  has  an  area  of  8392  square  miles. 
It  is  a  flat  region,  producing  cotton,  grain,  tobacco,  cattle, 
and  sheep.  The  climate  is  mild.  In  the  W.  the  ox  is  wor- 
shipped. Capital,  Coimbatoor.  Pop.  1,227,208. 

Coimbatoor,  a  city  of  India,  capital  of  the  above  dis- 
trict, is  on  the  Noyel  River,  near  lat.  11°  N.  and  Ion.  77° 
E.,  and  1483  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  climate 
is  healthy,  but  the  water  is  brackish.  Pop.  20,000. 

Coim'bra,  a  city  of  Portugal,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Beira,  on  the  river  Mondego,  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge, 
115  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Lisbon.  It  is  on  the  railway  from 
Lisbon  to  Oporto.  Built  around  a  conical  hill  rising  ab- 
ruptly from  the  river,  with  many  towers,  and  surrounded 
by  groves  of  orange  and  olive  trees,  it  presents  a  very  pic- 
turesque external  appearance,  but  the  streets  are  narrow 
and  steep.  It  is  the  scat  of  a  Catholic  bishop.  Coimbra  de- 
rives its  importance  from  its  university,  the  only  one  in  Por- 
tugal, with  1200  students  and  an  old  library  of  30,000  vols. 
It  was  founded  in  1307.  There  are  several  fine  churches; 
also  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  fabrics.  Coimbra  was 
founded  by  the  Goths,  and  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Moors, 
from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Ferdinand  I.  of  Castile  in  1064. 
It  became  the  capital  of  Portugal  in  1139.  Pop.  18,147. 
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Coin',  u  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Malaga, 
about  22  mili-.<  W.  of  Maluku.  It  has  nn  episcopal  palace 
mill  several  con  vents  ;  al-o  fine  public  walk."  utiil  Burdens 
in  the  environs.  Here  ure  manufactures  ot'  linen  and  wool- 
len fabrics,  paper,  and  soup.  1'op.  10,L'UO. 

Coin'ago  [l*'r.  ruin,  a  "  stamp"  or  "die,"  remotely  from 
tin1  I, :it.  ••iiti.ii*,  a  "wedge"'].  The  precious  metals  were 
first  employed  as  currency  in  the  form  of  unstamped  bul- 
lion, and  values  and  amounts  were  then  determined  and 
expressed  by  weight;  henee.  the  origin  of  the  terms 
"pound,"  "  livre,"  "  mark,"  etc.  Uut  the  commercial 
character  of  society  and  the.  gradual  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion soon  led  to  the  invention  of  ruins  the  first  step  in 
this  direction  being  the  employment  of  stamped  pieces  of 
bullion  of  indefinite  size  and  form.  Tin?  finished  appear- 
ance of  the  coina  issued  by  existing  commercial  nations  in- 
dicates artistic  taste  and  skill  of  a  character  which  pertains 
to  a  highly  advanced  civilization. 

A  coin  is  money  consisting  of  a  piece  of  metal  of  known 
weight  and  composition,  possessing  real  exchangi-aMe 
worth,  its  denomination  and  value  being  stamped  upon  its 
face  and  guaranteed  by  the  go\  i -i -iinn-nt.  Its  value  if  not 
— except  in  the  case  of  smaller  denominations,  such  ta  cop- 
per and  other  minor  coins — merely  representative  (like  that 
of  a  promissory  note),  but  absolute  and  intrinsic.  The 
coin-standard  of  a  nation  is,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  the 
basis  of  its  currency,  whatever  the.  character  of  the  latter 
may  be.  "Men  in  their  bargains,"  gays  Locke,  "contract 
not  for  denominations  or  sounds,  but  for  the  intrinsic  value, 
which  is  the  quantity  of  silver  (or  gold),  by  public  authority, 
warranted  to  be  in  pieces  of  such  denominations." 

<Johl  and  silver  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  coinage,  pos- 
sessing all  the  necessary  qualities.  They  are  capable  of 
exact  mechanical  subdivision  and  reunion  with  comparative 
case  and  without  waste ;  they  are  durable,  readily  identi- 
fied, of  perfect  sameness,  and  comparatively  indestructible. 
They  possess,  moreover,  values  in  the  market  less  fluctu- 
ating (at  least  at  the  present  time)  than  that  of  any  other 
available  commodity,  and  a  relation  between  their  respective 
weights,  specific  gravities,  and  values  which  ensures  a  con- 
venient bulk  and  the  greatest  facility  for  transportation. 

There  has  not  always  been  assigned  by  law  to  given 
quantities  of  the  precious  metals  the  same  nominal  value 
as  now.  Thus,  in  England,  a  pound  troy  of  pure  gold 
about  the  year  1363  was  required  by  law  to  be  coined  into 
fifteen  pounds  sterling  :  whilst  the  same  weight  of  standard 
gold  (eleven-twelfths  fine)  at  the  present  day  is  rated  at 
£46  14*.  6t/.  A  troy  pound  of  silver  at  the  former  period 
was  coined  into  twenty-five  shillings,  but  of  late  years  the 
saiiio  weight  of  standard  silver  is  coined  into  sixty-two 
shillings.  The  market  values  of  gold  ami  silver  relative  to 
each  other  have  also  undergone  great  change,  the  relative 
value  of  equal  weights  of  each,  now  (in  1873)  about  as  15J 
to  1,  having  been  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century 
as  9  to  I  only. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  cost  of  production  of 
the  precious  metals  will  hereafter  he  less  disturbed  and  un- 
certain than  prior  to  the  comparatively  recent  discoveries 
of  extensive  gold-fields  in  California  and  Australia,  and, 
consequently,  that  their  market  values  will  be  less  subject 
to  sadden  fluctuations.  Within  the  past  sixty  years  the 
value  of  gold  has  fluctuated  from  l.">4  to  l.'ij  times  that  of 
silver  (averaging  about  131  times),  and  never  falling  so 
low  as  that  of  15  times  such  value. 

Until  within  comparatively  few  years  the  money  of  ac- 
count of  nearly  all  European  nations,  as  well  as  of  the 
U.  S.,  was  based  either  upon  a  silver  standard,  or  upon  one 
of  gold  and  silver  both.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  is 
preferable  that  gold  be  the  sole  standard,  and  that  the  dis- 
advantages attending  the  application  of  any  other  standard 
are  great  and  inherent.  Tho  standard  coin  which  is  to  bo 
legal  tender  in  payment  of  unlimited  amounts  should  be 
made  of  the  heavier  and  more  valuable  of  the  two  metals. 
Silver  is  abnut  loj  times  as  heavy,  and  about  28J  times  as 
bulky,  as  gold  of  equivalent  value.  Again,  a  double  standard, 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  relative  value  of  gold 
and  silver  is  invariable,  must,  be  imperfect,  resting,  as  it 
docs,  upon  a  false  basis.  Whenever  the  relative  market 
value  differs  appreciably  from  the  arbitrarily  fixed  coin 
standard  (assumed  invariable),  the  relatively  dearer  metal 
(whether  gold  or  silver)  is  driven  from  circulation. 

It  is  desirable  where  a  system  of  specie  payment  obtains, 
or  where  the  precious  metals  enter  largely  into  financial 
transactions,  that  both  gnld  and  silver  should  be  in  simul- 
ii8  circulation.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
making  gold  the  standard  of  account  and  legal  tender  of 
payment  in  all  amounts,  and  by  so  fixing  the  relation  of 
silver  to  gold  that  the  silver  shall  be  relatively  <,rrrr,ilu,<!, 
and  admitted  as  legal  tender  of  payment  only  in  limited 
amounts. 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  relative  market  values  of 


gold  and  silver  is  desirable  in  order  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  eo  fix  the  relative  quantify  of  metal  in  ih.  -coins  of  like 
denominations  as  to  ensure  the  overvaluing  of  the  silver. 

Kor    this    purpose    the    weight    c,t     the    si.v.-r    coin.-    of    tho 

standard  fineness  sh,,nl.l  be  fixed  relatively  to  gold,  at  a 
point  somewhat  lower  than  that  demanded  by  their  nominal 
values;  without,  however,  permitting  the  divergence  to  be 
so  wide  as,  by  the  inducement  of  a  large  profit,  to  en- 
courage their  fraudulent  or  unauthorized  manufacture  l.v 
private  parties.  The  ratio  of  15  to  1  I.,  represent  1 1, 
alive  value  of  equal  weights  of  gold  and  silver,  respectively, 
is  therefore  a  desirable  one  fur  pm-  mage,  being 

at  once  a  simple  ratio,  and  near,  but  sufficiently  1  clow, 
the  mean  market  ratio  to  ensure  tho  overvaluing  of  the 
silver.  (See  NciflsxATICS.) 

The  monetary  systems  of  tho  different  nations  are  in 
general  heterogeneous  in  their  character,  and  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other  not  unfrequently  exceedingly  complex. 
That  tho  metallic  money  of  the  several  commercial  countries 
should  differ  in  any  respect  is  an  inconvenience,  but  tho 
interruption  to  the  freedom  of  international  exchange  ii 
greatly  augmented  when  this  difference  is  such  as  to  in- 
volve troublesome  fractional  operations  in  the  process  of 
reduction  from  the  currency  of  ono  country  to  that  of  an- 
other. This  want  of  harmony  has  for  many  years,  and 
especially  of  late,  attracted  public  and  merited  attention, 
and  earnest  attempts  are  being  made  to  establish  an  inter- 
national coinage  system  on  a  comprehensive  and  simple 
basis.  There  seems  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  tho 
immense  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  establishment 
of  a  simple  correlated  system  of  international  coinage,  and 
the  view  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  that  such  correlated 
system  should  be  based  on  a  gold  standard — silver  to  be 
subsidiary — and  that  the  standard  units  of  the  system 
should  possess  simple  numerical  relations  as  to  weight  with 
i  the  metric  unit  of  weight — the  gramme — the  only  unit  of 
weight  which  promises  to  be  generally  accepted  in  facili- 
tating tho  international  exchange  of  commodities.  It  is 
also  important  to  adopt  a  standard  fineness  of  a  decimal 
character.  Tho  generally  approved  standard  of  fineness 
|  of  coins  for  international  uses  is  that  of  nine  parts  pure 
metal  (gold  or  silver,  as  the  case  may  be)  to  one  part  of 
copper  alloy. 

A  memorial  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  ad- 
j  dressed  to  the  Congress  of  the  I".  S.  in  the  year  1868,  calls 
i  attention  to  certain  principles  which  it  urges  should  govern 
|  in  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  international  coinage. 
It  recommended  that  our  coinage  should  have  simple  rela- 
j  tions  as  to  weight  with  the  unit  of  weight  of  the  metric 
!  system — the  gramme  ;  that  the  standard  as  to  fineness  of 
our  coinage — whether  of  gold  or  silver — should  continue  to 
be  nine-tenths  of  fine  metal  to  one-tenth  of  alloy  ;  that  the 
weight  in  grammes  and  the  fineness  of  the  coins  hereafter 
to  be  issued  should  be  legibly  stamped  thereon ;   that,  in 
pursuance  of  the  foregoing,  the  gold  dollar  should  contain 
one  and  a  half  grammes  of  fine  gold,  or  its  equivalent,  ono 
and  two-thirds  grammes  of  standard  gold,  nine-tenths  fine, 
and  that  other  gold  coins  should  be  in  proportion  ;  that  the  k 
silver  half  dollar  and  smaller  silter  coins  should  contain 
I  of  fine  silver  at  the  rate  of  twenty-two  and  a  half  grammes 
|  to  the  dollar,  or  their  equivalent,  twenty-five  grammes  of 
standard  silver,  nine-tenths  fine;  that  the  gold  coinage,  aa 
above  described,  should  be  made  legal  tender  in  payment 
of  sums  in  all  amounts;  and  that  the  silver  coin  should  be 
made  subsidiary,  and  admitted  as  legal  tender  in  amounts 
not  exceeding  ten  dollars  in  any  one  payment. 

Tho  Association  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  to  reduce 
i  our  gold  and  our  subsidiary  silver  to  these  proposed  stand- 
ards, respectively,  only  insignificant  changes — to  wit,  a  re- 
duction of  three-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  in  the  weight  of  the 
gold  coins,  and  an  increase  of  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  in 
the  weight  of  the  silver  coins  of  the  then  existing  standard! 
— were  required.  The  proposed  reduction  in  the  weight 
of  the  smaller  gold  coins  is  considerably  less  than  the  devia- 
tion now  allowed  to  the  mint.  The  change  above  proposed 
with  regard  to  the  subsidiary  silver  has  already  been  ac- 
complished by  act  of  Congress  approved  Feb.  12,  1873,  and 
said  silver  coins  are  continued  as  legal  tender  in  amounts 
not  exceeding  five  dollars  in  any  one  payment. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  weight  of  tho  silver  coins  is 
precisely  15  times  the  proposed  weight  of  the  gold  coins 
of  like  denomination,  but  as  the  valuo  of  the  gold  relatively 
to  silver  is  sensibly  in  excess  of  this  ratio,  tho  silver  is  over- 
valued, as,  according  to  the  experience  of  commercial  na- 
tions, it  should  be. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  held  at  linrlington.  Vt..  in  I  sf»7,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  deprecating  the  establishment  of 
an  international  system  of  coinage  of  which  the  units 
should  have  other  than  simple  relations  to  the  metric  unit 
of  weight;  and  at  Salem,  in  Aug.,  1869,  the  same  Associa- 
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TABLE  I.—  THE  EXISTING  COINAGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
IABLE  shoving  the  standard  weights,  expressed  both  in  trov  and  metric  mils,  of  the  several  coins  (gold,  rtrer,  nickel,  and  bronze)  of  the  V.  S.,  now  iss,,ed  under  authority  of  law  approved  Feb.  12,  1873  ;  together  with  the  standard 
proportions  of  fine  metal  and  alloy  of  each  description  of  coin  ;  also,  the.  tolerance-or  rate  of  deviation  from  the  standard  allomd  by  law-in  the  might,  both  of  single  piece,  and  of  large  number,  whe 
tolerance  as  to  fineness;  also,  the  extent  to  which  the  several  descriptions  of  coins  are  made  legal  lender  inpayment  of  debt. 
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tion  txptt I.  "Iso  by  resolution,  their  approval  of  "the 

|iniposi-il  a<la|itiil  ion  nl'  Ihi-  Anirrii-iin  i-oiiui^r  In  Ihr  metric 
svMnu,  by  muking  the  value  ut'  the  dollar  pn-risrly  iluit 
of  one  inul  a  half  grammes  of  line  gnlil  :  .-rc-ing  in  thin  a 
new  i<ir|]  inwards  the  promotion  of  fraternity  among  na- 
tions by  tlio  unification  of  weights,  measures,  ami  coinage, 
inasmuch  as  nil  iii'iin-hiry  uniN  which  have  simple  rela- 
tions in  the  gramme  must  have  simple  relations  to  each 
other." 

No  action  on  the  eubjcct  of  the  change  of  the  weight  of 

the  gold  c.iiliagr  lias  .M-t  li'-i-ll  tllkell  li\  I'ollgiv--*,  allh"llL'll 
i'  I-  now  l.luilr,  |S7o|  bl-ln-vcd  Ihat  Sllcll  action  ill  the  lli- 

nv.tion  of  these  recommendations  will  not  be  long  d<-la\  r<l. 

Tho  loading  simple  metrical  systems  of  golil  units  pro- 
pme  I  may  lie  elaiscd  under  three  heads  :  t'imt.  Tho  dollar, 
florin,  franc,  and  penny  units,  based  upon  tergrommcs  of 
gold  nine-tenths  line  (the  term  U-rgrammo  denoting  the  third 
p:irt  "f  a  gramme  I.  A>'-">i<'.  Systems  having  for  their  basis 
the  decagramme  of  gold  of  nine-tenths  iiiii-ii'-.-s,  which  unit 
has  1 ii  n  1\  mated  by  Chevalier,  I)r.  Farr,  and  other  Eu- 
ropean political  economists.  (See  Report  of  l»r.  Farr  to 
the  International  Statistical  Congress,  held  at  The  Hague 
in  1869.)  Third.  Systems  based  upon  the  decagramme  of 
pare  gold  as  the  unit. 

These  three  systems,  by  reason  of  each  bearing  a  simple 
relation  to  the  metric  unit  of  weight — the  gramme— must 
of  necessity  possess  simple  relations  to  each  other,  and  may 
be  regarded,  essentially,  as  different  phases  of  one  and  the 

same  q 

According  to  certain  lately  published  estimates  and  statc- 
,  !i\  a  careful  investigator,  relative  to  the  four  prin- 
cipal existing  coin  standards,  it  appears  that  the  British 
sovereign  is  used  by  ,15,000,000  people;  the  franc,  by 
77,IM)0,000;  that  the  gold  dollar  unit  is  used  in  countries 
having  an  aggregate  population  of  80,000,000;  and  that 
the  domain  of  tho  silver  dollar  has  about  552,000,000  in- 
habitants. 

Tho  first  of  tho  three  accompanying  tables  shows,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  existing  system  of  coinage  in  tho  U.  S.,  tho 
weight  and  fineness  of  tho  standard  coins  now  authorized 
to  bo  manufactured  and  issued  from  tho  mint,  and  tho 
"  tolerance,"  or  deviation  from  the  standard,  allowed  in  tho 
coining,  both  as  to  weight  and  fineness.  (See  p.  1014.)  The 
second  table  compares  tho  existing  system  of  U.  S.  coinage 
with  a  proposed  system  on  a  simplified  and  strictly  metric 
basis.  The  third  table  compares  with  each  other  the  weights 
of  the  coin-representatives  of  the  units  of  account  of  several 
countries,  as  now  existing,  and  also  modifications  proposed 
on  tho  basis  of  a  simplified  and  strictly  metric  system. 

TABLE  II.— UNITED  STATES  COINAGE.— B -istintj  and  Projxaed 
Systems  Qmparrtt. 


TABLE  III.— C'oi.vs  OF  VARIOUS  COMMERCIAL  N.vi 
Number  of  pieces  it'/iirh  may  be  coined  from  100  grammes  r>f  (j»!'l 
of  the  fineness  of  ntni-t-  n'ft,^  <iu<[   th>     mu/lil   m"  I'm-U  ff 
grummet;   also,  t// 

under  the  proposed  metric  system,  and  the.  wtiyM  uj  each  ;.i"  e 
in  ymmmrs  isrul  in  thirds  of  n  ffrumme. 
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Dollars  (U.  8.)  
Double     Eagle> 

(D.  8) 
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30 
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grammes 
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KUl 
100 
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12 

33J 
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10 
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Tw-iil\    Yen  plcees 

Victorias  (or  ten- 
so  t  pieces  of  300 

lll'-II  I'        J»   Hi 

proposal       hait; 

Sovereigns     (Eng- 
land).   

12.291  + 
26.11 

9. 

22.32 
31. 

16.003  + 

8.130 
3.982  + 

11} 

4.4SO-, 
3.2iO- 

C.GC5  + 

Ten-Mark      ]ii<  •••'  - 
(Germanic    Km- 

Union  Crowns 
(Vereins-krone 
of     Germany  — 
Trade  coin  — 
coinotl  from  1868 
to  1872) 

Ten-Crown    pieces 
(projected    coin 
for     the     three 
S  c  a  n  d  1  n  uvian 
kingdoms)  
Ten-Franc     pieces 
(Franco)  
Half-Imperials 
(Russia—  5  gold 
roubles   or  6.15 
silver  roubles)... 

In  the  above  it  is  not  proposed  to  disturb  the  value  of  tho 
pound  sterling  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  its  representative  I  lie 
gold  sovereign,  but  it  is  contemplated  to  substitute  tho 
Victoria  (or  decagramme  of  gold  nine-tenths  fine)  of  10 
sols,  or  300  metric  pence,  as  the  British  unit  of  account,  in 
place  of  the  pound  sterling  of  240  sterling  pence,  or  244 
(more  exactly  244.09)  metric  pence. 

TABLE  IV.— Statement  r>f  Weight,  Value,  and  Fineness  of  Rrtign 
Gold  Coins,  according  to  trials  made  at  the  Mint  of  the  V.  X. 
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D  KXOHlIf  ATIOIt*. 

Wclghl 
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ne«s. 

Value. 

V»lne 
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Dcduo* 
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Austria  
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Ducat  

0;    llrl- 

0.112 
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0.104 
0.254 
0.867 
O..V75 
0.209 
0.027 
0.867 
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0.427 
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0.256.7 
0.256.2 
0.207.6 
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(1.427 
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0.289 
1.072 
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1.081 
0.246 
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0.868 
0867 
0.526 
0.867 
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0.210 
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0.215 
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0.111 
0.1(4 
0.161 
0.231 
0.112 
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900 
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875 
870 
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896 
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916 
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899 
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900 
916 
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568 
672 
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866 
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996 
M 
870 
868 
891  1 
fills 

M 
912 
916 

M 

869.6 
IK 
875 
900 
900 
915 
999 

02.28.3 
6.76.4 
1.93.5 
4.72 
1569.3 
10.90.6 
3.68.8 
048.8 
15.59.3 
9.16.4 
7.90 
7.55.5 
486.3 
4.F6.1 
3.85.8 
3.84.7 
7.97.1 
4.76.2 
3.44.2 
7.08.2 
3.84.3 
4.44 
3.57.6 
1994.4 
16.63 
16.61.1 
]''.'.!:: 
19  51.5 
.l.iU.4 
3.99.7 
i:.  (11.1 
15.37.8 
9.67.5 

1921.3 
5.80.7 
3.97.6 
4.96.4 
3.86.4 
6.01.6 
2.23.7 
193.5 
2.99.5 
4.36.9 
2.31.3 

$2.27 
672 
1.91.6 
4.69.8 
15.61.5 
10.86.1 
3.669 
0.48.6 
15.61.5 
9.103 
7.86.1 
7.61.7 

4.Ki.a 

4.82.7 
3.83.9 
3.82.8 
7.93.1 
4.73.8 
MU 
7.04.6 
3.82.3 
4.41.8 
3.55.8 
19.84.4 
16.46.2 
15.53.3 
19.54.6 
19.41.8 
6.01.9 
3.97.6 

15.S0.1 

».eu 

15.47.9 
19.11.7 
6.77.8 
3.96.7 
4.93.9 
3.H4.5 
4.99 
2.22.6 
1.91.6 

4.34.8 
2.30.1 

tt 

Belgium  
Bolivia  

Twenty-five  Francs.... 

Brazil  
Central  A  mer. 

Chili  

Twenty  Milrels  

four  Reals  . 

Old  Doubloon  

Equador  
England  

France  

Pound  or  8ov.,  new.... 
"              "    average. 
Twenty  Francs,  new... 
"     average. 
Ten  Thaler,  Prussian.. 

Germany  
Oreeco  

Twenty  Drachms  

Italy  
Japan  

U 

Mexico  

Twenty  hire  

Twenty  Yen  
Doubloon,  average  

Naples  
Netherlands  .. 
New  Granada. 

Twenty  Pesos  (Max.).. 
"            "    (Repub.) 
Six  Ducat!,  new  

Old  DonMoon.  BogoU. 
"           "      Popayan. 

Portugal  

Kll~l:l  

Spain  

Gold  Crown  

(hie  Hundred  Reals.... 

U 

Swnl.'ll  

Tunis  
Turkey  
Til-rany  

Ten  Escudos  
Ducat  
Carolin,  T  -u  1 
'fwrnty-tive  I'i^tn-v.. 
One  Hundred  Piastres. 
Sequin..  

101(i                                                                     COIR—  COKE. 

TAHI.K  V.—  Statement  of  Weight,  Fineness,  and   Value  of  /•;//••,./« 
Silver  CW/w,  according  to  trUUt  made  at  the  Mint  of  the  t".  <S'. 

fibre  of  various  trees,  especially  the  GOMVTI  PAI.M  (which 
see).     It  is  largely  produced  in  the  Malay  Islands. 

Coit  (THOMAS  WINTHROP),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  an  Episcopalian 
divine,  born  at  New  London,  Conn.,  June  28,  1803,  grad- 
uated at  Yale  in  1821,  was  president  of  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity, Lexington,  Ky.,  and  became  a  professor  at  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1841).    He  published  a  "Theo- 
logical Commonplace  Book"  (1832),  '•  1'uritanism  "  (1844), 
and  other  works. 
Coits'ville,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Mahoning 
co.,  0.,  about  21  miles  S.  E.  of  Warren.     Pop.  11(11. 
Cojutepec',    a   thriving,  well-built   town    of  Central 
America,  in  the  state  of  San  Salvador,  15  miles  S.  of  old 
San  Salvador.     Pop.  about  10,000. 
Coka'to,  a  township  and  village  of  Wright  co.,  Minn., 
on  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  K.  K.,  61  miles  W.  N.  W.  of 
St.  Paul.     Pop.  452. 

COUNTRY. 

DENOMINATIONS. 

Weight. 

Kim- 

DCSS. 

Vilne. 

Austria  

Old  Rix  Dollar  
Old  Scudo                         .   . 

0*.    Dec. 
0.002 
0.8M 
n.451 
0.397 
0.596 
0.895 
0.808 

0.320 

n.xnl 
0.820 
0.150 
0.187.5 
0.860 

0.864 

0.801 

OJWI 

0.087 
0.927 
0.182.6 
0.178 
0.800 
0.320 
0.712 
0.595 
0.340 
0.340 
0.719 
0.374 
O.SOO 
0.160 
0.279 
0.279 
0.800.7 
0.402 
0.8C7.5 
0.8M 
0.861 
0.844 
0.804 
0.927 
0.803 
0.806 
0.706 
0.433 
0.802 
0.400 
0.864 
0.667 
0.800 
0.100 
1.092 
0.320 
O.oll 
0.770 

Thou*. 
833 

909 

833 
900 
900 
838 
897 
835 
900 
918.5 
925 
(125 
850 
908 
900.5 

IPOl 

901 
877 
924.5 
025 
000 
835 

no 

900 
900 
900 
900 
916.5 
900 
835 
991 
890 
900 
800 
903 
901 
902.5 
830 
944 
877 
8'JO 
901 
909 
650 
900 
912 
900 
875 
900 
835 
750 
835 
898.5 
830 

S1.02.3 
1.02.6 
61.1 
48.6 
73.1 
1.02.1 
98 
36.4 
98.1 
1.025 
18.9 
23.IJ 
1.00.2 
106.8 
98.2 
l.oti.2 
10.6 
1.10.7 
23 
22.4 
M 
36.4 
».7 
72.9 
41.7 
41.7 
88.1 
46.6 
98 
18.2 
BT.« 
33.8 
1.008 
44.6 
1.06.6 
1.06.2 
1.05.5 
05.:) 
l.o:i.:i 
1.10.7 
98 
1.062 
948 
3,s.;i 
98.2 

4d.<: 

1.06.8 

79.4 
98 
18.2 
1.11.5 
1111.4 
62.5 
87 

;;    
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New  Union  Dollar  
Marie  Thcn-sa  Dollar  1780.. 

Bolivia  

Two  Francs  

Brazil  . 

tt 

Central  Anu-r. 
Chili 

Dollar 

Old  Dollar   .    .            

China..    ...... 

Now  Dollar  
Dollar  (English),  assumed... 

Coke  [probably  allied  to  the  verb  "cook"],  the  char- 
coal obtained  from  bituminous  coal  by  distillation  or  by 
heating  with  an  almost  entire  exclusion  of  air.     The  for- 
mer, called  gas-coke,  is  abundantly  produced  in  gas-works; 
the  latter  process  is  conducted  in  heaps  or  in  ovens.    Coking 
in  heaps  (the  Meiler  method)  consists  in  placing  the  coal 
in  ridges  with   wooden   stakes   driven   within,  which  are 
afterwards  removed  for  the  introduction  of  lighted  coal. 
During  the  process  of  heating  much  smoke  and  vapor  are 
thrown  out,  consisting  mostly  of  tar,  water,  and  coal-gas. 
When  the  smoke  ceases  to  ho  evolved,  the  air  is  excluded 
and  combustion  extinguished  by  covering  the  mound  of 
hot  cinder  with   fine  coal-dust.     Where  this   business  is 
large,  chimneys  of  firebrick  are  erected,  around  which  the 
coal  is  placed,  the  larger  masses  in  the  centre,  the  whole 
being  finally  covered  with  fine  coal  or  dross.     Firebrick 
ovens  are  also  used  for  coking,  and  are  more  economical. 
In  these  the  coal  is  introduced  through  the  top,  and  a  little 
air  is  admitted  by  openings.     When  the  smoke  has  ceased 
the  openings  arc  closed  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours  ;  the  coal  is  then  raked  through  a  door,  and  water 
thrown  upon  it  to  stop  combustion.     Caking  coal  is  the 
most  suitable  for  making  coke  ;  even  when  small  it  may  be 
used,  and  a  little  water  sprinkled  over  it  greatly  assists  the 
coking  operation.     The  weight  of  coke  usually  amounts  to 
between  60  and  70  per  cent,  of  the  coal  employed;  at  the 
same  time  the  coal  increases  in  bulk  about  one-fourth.     It 
will  sometimes  absorb  moisture  from  the  air  to  the  extent 
of  30  per  cent.,  and  contains  an  amount  of  ash  ranging 
from  ^  to  15  per  cent.     Coke  is  largely  employed  in  the 
smelting  of  metallic  ores,  etc.  where  great  heat  is  required. 
Coke   (Sir  EDWARD),  an   eminent  English  jurist  and 
judge,  born  at  Milcham,  in   Norfolk,  Feb.  1,  1552.     He 
graduated  at  Cambridge,  studied  law  in  the  Inner  Temple, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1578.     His  legal  learning  and 
tact  in  conducting  causes  soon  procured  for  him  a  large 
practice.     He  was  appointed  recorder  of  Norwich  in  1."<M', 
recorder  of  London  in  1592,  and  solicitor-general  the  same 
vcur.     He  became  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1593,  and  attorney  -general  in  1594.     In  1606  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief-justice  of  common  pleas,  in  which  position 
he  resolutely  opposed  illegal  encroachments  of  the  Crown 
at  a  time  when  the  subserviency  of  justice  to  royalty  was 
general.     To  still  his  unwelcome  decisions  the  court  made 
him  chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench,  but  found  him  no 
less  independent  and  freedom-loving  than  before.    Among 
other  bold  judicial  acts,  he  decided  that  the  king  had  no 
right  to  stay  proceedings  in  a  court  of  law:  for  which  he 
was  deprived  of  the  justiceship  in  1616.     He  sided  with 
the   popular  party  in   Parliament,   and    for   his   intrepid 
course  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  in  1622.     He  had  a 
principal  part  in  framing  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  in  carry- 
ing it  through  Parliament.    Sir  Edward  Coke's  legal  learn- 
ing was  various  and  profound.     His  "Reports"  far  ex- 
celled any  that  had  preceded  them.     "  Coke  upon  Lyttlc- 
ton,  or  the  First  Institute,"  is  still  a  standard  upon  matters 
of  municipal  and  constitutional  law  in  England.    He  wrote, 
besides  a  second,  third,  and  fourth  book  of  '•  Institutes," 
the  "Complete  Copyholder"  and  "Reading   on    Fines." 
Died  Sept.  3,  1633. 
Coke  (THOMAS),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  the  first  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  born  at  Brecon,  Wales,  Sept. 
!),  1747,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  became  a  minister  of 
the  Church  of  England,  but  subsequently  joined  Wesley, 
and  became  a  most  laborious  and  faithful  itinerant.     He 
was  made  a  bishop  for  America  by  Wesley  in  1784,  hut  did 
not  confine  his  labors  to  this  country.     He  traversed  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  frequently,  and  crossed  the  Atlantic 
eighteen  times.     He  founded  the  Wesleyan  missions  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  expended  nearly  all  his  large 
fortune  in  the  undertaking.     Ho  died  May  2,  1814,  on  a 
voyage  to  India,  and  was  buried  at  sea.     He  was  a  volu- 

Denmark  
England  

France  

Five  Franc,  average  

Germany,  N... 

Thaler  before  1857  

New  Thaler 

New  Florin  

Hindustan  
Italy  

Kupee  
Five  Lire  
Lira                 

Japan  

Itzebu  
New  Itzebu  

Mexico  

Dollar,  new  

,( 

Netherlands  .. 
Xorway  
New  Granada. 

Two  and  a  half  Guilders  
Specie  Daler  
Dollar  of  1857             

i, 

Dollar  of  185** 

H 

Half  Dollar  1835  and  1838... 
Sol  

41 

Portugal  
Rome  

Scudo.  

Spain  

Five  Pesetas  (dollar)  

Sweden  

Hix  Dollar  

Tunis  

Five  Piastres  

y   ' 

As  tending  to  facilitate  in  Great  Britain  the  transition 
'roin  the  sterling  to  the  metric  basis,  it  may  prove  interest- 
ng  to  note  the  fact  that  the  payment  of  a  sterling  half- 
crown  a  month  is  almost  exactly  equivalent  to  that  of  a 
metric   penny  a  day,  the  average  number  of  days   in  a, 
calendar   month  being   30J,  the  same  as  the  number  of 
metric  pence  in  a  sterling  half-crown. 
Tables  IV.  and  V.,  prepared  by  the  director  of  the  mint, 
;o  accompany  his  Annual  Report,  in  pursuance  of  the  act 
of  Feb.  21,  1857,  show  the  weight,  fineness,  and  value  of 
'oreign  gold  and  silver  coins.     The  third  column  expresses 
;he  weight  of  a  single  piece  in  decimal  fractions  of  the  troy 
ounce.     The  fourth  column  expresses  the  fineness  in  thou- 
sandths.    In  the  fifth  column  of  Table  IV.  is  shown  the 
value  as  compared  with  the  standard  amount  of  fine  gold 
in   the   gold  coin  of  the  U.S.     In  the    sixth  column  of 
Table  IV.  is  shown  the  value  as  paid  in  the  mint,  after 
the  uniform  deduction  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent.     The  for- 
mer is  the  value  for  any  other  purposes  than  rccoinage, 
and  especially  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  ;  the  latter  is 
the  value  in  exchange  for  coins  of  the  II.  S.  at  the  mint. 
The  values  in  the  fifth  column  of  Table  V.  have  been  cal- 
culated on  the  assumption  that  the  price  of  silver  of  the 
U.S.  standard  as  to  fineness  (nine-tenths)  is  122J  cents 
per  ounce  troy. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Japan  is,  as  yet,  the  only 
country  in  which  the  coins  which  represent  the  standard 
units  of  account  are  of  gold  of  the  fineness  of  nine-tenths, 
and  possessing  as  to  weight  simple  re  ations  to  the  gramme, 
tha  metric  unit.                              E.  B.  ELLIOTT, 
U.  S.  Treasury  Dept.,   Washington,  D.  C. 

Coir  is  the  fi'>rc  of  the  cocoanut  and   other  palms.     It 
is  a  valuable    material    for  ropes,  mats,  etc.     The  husks 
are  steeped  in  water  in  pits  for  six  months  or  more,  and 
then  beaten  with  a  stick  till  the  fibre  readily  separates. 
Coir  is  one  of  the  best  materials  for  cables  on  account  of 
its  lightness,  elasticity,  and  strength.     Large  quantities  of 
coir  rope  are  made  in  the  Laccadive  Islands  by  the  hand, 
without  the  aid  of  machinery.     Coir  is  produced  from  the 
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minims  writiT,  and  left,  among  numerous  other  works,  a 

"  Coiiiiiienlury  mi   the  Holy  Scriptures  "  ill  vol.-.,  |Mi:;-ll7), 
ami  a  "  History  of  the   West  luilies "  ( 1  sii.s ).     (See   MI 
vi:\s's    "History    of   Methodism,"    uud    "History    of   the 
Mcihodi.-t  Episcopal  Church.") 

CokrHbnry,  a  town-hip  and  |. oat-village  of  Abbeville 

CO.,  S.  C.  Tin-  \UI:iLr<-  is  "II  thr  I  i  I  eeiu  ille  aii<!  Columbia 
U.  It.,  IS  miles  S.  S.  E.of  (irccinillc.  I'o]).  700;  of  town- 
ship, l!17'.l. 

Col  [from  the  Lat.  mil  urn,  a.  "  neck  "],  a  Krcnch  word 
signifying  "  neck,"  is  applied  to  several  passes  of  the  Alps, 
as  Col  de  Halmc,  Col  de  Tenda,  etc. 

Co'la,  or  Kola-Nat,  the  seed  of  tho  tree  I'nln  at 
Hutu,  of  the  natural  onler  Sterculiaccie,  a  native  of  tho 
wr-tern  tropical  parts  of  Afriea,  and  eultivated  in  other 
warm  countries.  Tho  natives  of  liuinca  believe  that  to 
cat  a  portion  of  one  of  these  seeds  before  their  meals  im- 
proves tho  flavor  of  whatever  tln-.\  may  eat,  and  that  when 
sucked  or  chewed  they  will  rentier  ev  en  putrid  water  agree- 
able to  the  palate.  They  are  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
rgg,  of  a  brownish  color  and  bitter  ta.-tc.  They  are  said 
to  possess  properties  analogous  to  Peruvian  bark. 

Col'berg,  a  fortified  seaport-town  of  Prussia,  in  Pom- 
crania,  on  the  river  Persante  near  its  entrance  into  tho 
Baltic,  about  143  miles  X.E.of  Berlin,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  railway.  It  lias  a  handsome  rathhaiis,  an 
old  cathedral,  salmon  and  lamprey  fisheries,  commerce,  and 
salt-works.  It  is  partly  surrounded  with  swamps  which 
can  be  readily  covered  with  water.  It  has  sustained  sev- 
eral protracted  sieges.  Pop.  in  1871,  13,130. 

Col'bert,  a  county  in  the  N.  W.  of  Alabama.  Area,  750 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Tennessee 
River.  The  surface  is  hilly  or  undulating;  the  soil  is  fer- 
tile. Cotton,  corn,  and  wool  are  produced.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  tho  Memphis  and  Charleston  R.  R.  Capital, 
Tuscumbia.  Pop.  12,537. 

Colbert  (JEAK  BAPTISTE),  a  French  statesman  and 
financier,  was  born  at  Rhcims  Aug.  2SI,  1619.  Ho  entered 
tho  service  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  in  1648,  and  became  secre- 
tary to  the  queen  in  1654.  Mazarin  at  his  death  recom- 
mended Colbert  to  the  king,  who  in  1601  appointed  him 
controller-general  of  the  finances,  which  were  then  in  a 
ruinous  condition.  The  annual  revenue  exacted  from  the 
people  in  1660  was  about  84,000,000  livres,  but  only 
32,000,000  were  received  into  the  treasury,  the  rest  being 
kept  by  the  farmers  of  the  revenue.  Colbert  reformed  the 
financial  system,  and  established  order  and  economy  in  the 
government.  In  the  course  of  twenty  years  he  raised  tho 
revenue  to  115,000,000,  while  the  expense  of  collect- 
ing it  was  reduced  to  about  30,000,000.  He  promoted 
commerce  and  manufactures,  opened  canals  and  roads,  and 
founded  colonies  in  America.  He  also  made  reforms  in 
the  department  of  marine,  of  which  ho  was  appointed  min- 
ister in  Idll'J.  No  minister  perhaps  ever  contributed  so 
much  to  the  prosperity  of  France.  He  was  a  liberal  patron 
of  literary  and  scientific  men,  and  was  the  founder  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Academy  of  Sciences.  His 
iutluenco  at  court  was  undermined  by  Louvois,  and  his 
efforts  to  dissuade  Louis  XIV.  from  his  ruinous  wars  and 
extravagant  expenses  were  unavailing;  but  he  retained  tho 
office  of  controller-general  until  his  death.  Died  in  Paris 
Sept.  6,  16S3.  (See  PIKIIKK  CT.KMKST,  ••  Histoire  de  Col- 
bert," 1840;  A.  DE  SEBVIEZ,  "Histoire  de  Colbert,"  1842; 
(ioricii  u  I.T,  "Colbert,  Miuistre  do  Louis  XIV.,"  1870.) 

Col'borne,  a  post-village  of  Cramaho  township,  North- 
umberland eo.,  Ontario  (Canada),  on  tho  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  15  miles  E.  of  Cobourg,  has  manufactures  of 
flour,  leather,  lumber,  furniture,  and  iron  castings,  and  one 
weekly  paper.  Pop.  about  1500. 

Col'bourne,  a  township  of  Worcester  co.,  Md.   P.  861. 

Col'burn  (WAIIUEN),  a  mathematician,  born  at  Dcd- 
ham,  Mass.,  .Mar.  1,  17'.M,  taught  school  in  Boston.  Ho 
published  in  1S21  a  ".Mental  Arithmetic."  which  had  an 
extensive  circulation.  Died  at  Lowell  Sept.  17..  1S33. 

Colburn(llev.  XEHAII).  born  at  Cabot.  Vt..  Sept.  1, 1804. 
In  early  life  lie  had  a  wonderful  faculty  of  computation, 
which  failed  him  as  he  came  to  maturity,  lie  became  a 
Methodist  preacher  (1S25).  and  professor  of  languages  at 
Norwich  University  (1835).  Died  at  Norwich,  Vt.,' Mar. 
2,  IS  III. 

Col'by  ITniver'sity,  a  Baptist  college,  incorporated 
by  tho  legislature  of  Massachusetts  in  1SI:',  as  "  The  Maine 
Literary  ami  Theological  Institution,"  was  first  cstablisheii 
near  Itangor,  but  subsequently  I  IslM  transferred  to  Water- 
ville,  Me.  In  1S2II  it  was  chartered  by  the  State  of  Maine 
as  "Watcrville  College,"  which  name  it  bore  till  lsn'7, 
when,  having  been  munificently  endowed  by  Gardner 
Colby,  Esq.,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  the  name  was  changed 


to    that  of  Colby  University.     Number  of  instructors  in 

1872,  7;  pupils,  .,::. 

Colchn'gua,  n  province  of  Chili,  i^  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  province  of  Santiago,  on  the   E.  by  the   Ami' 
the  S.  by   the  province  of  Cnrico,  and  on   the   W.  b\   the 
Pacific  Ocean.     Area,  ,'!.i!6  square  miles.     The  prov  ix 
traversed  by  the  rivers  Kapel,  Mataquito,  and  Tingiiiriea. 
The  climate  is  better  than  in  any  other  pun  inn-,  anil   the 
soil  is  very  fertile.     Gold  and  copper  are  found,  especially 
in  the  mountains  in   the  interior.     Pop.  in  iNi'.i,  11'.', 747. 
Chief  town,  San  Fernando. 

Col'chester  (anc.  Cnmiilodnnnm),  a.  parliamentary 
borough  ami  river-port  of  England,  in  Essex,  on  the  rher 
.  I  _'  miles  from  the  sea,  and  on  the  Eastern  I'nion 
Railway,  51  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  London,  It  is  well  built  on 
the  sides  and  summit  of  an  eminence,  and  has  imposing 
remains  of  a  castlo  built  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest. 
Great  quantities  of  Roman  remains  have  been  found  here, 
including  bushels  of  coins  of  Roman  emperors,  vases,  urns, 
lamps,  etc.  It  has  eight  parish  churches,  some  of  which 
arc  antique  structures,  several  hospitals,  a  theatre,  and  a 
custom-house.  There  arc  manufactures  of  silk  and  a  valu- 
able oyster-fishery'.  It  returns  two  members  to  Parliament. 
Pop.  in  1871,  26,3111. 

Colchester,  a  county  in  the  central  part  of  Nova 
Scotia,  bordering  an  inlet  of  the  sea  and  tho  Bay  of  Fiindy. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Nova  Scotia  Railway.  Capital, 
Truro.  Pop.  in  1871,  23,331. 

Colchester,  a  post-village  of  New  London  co.,  Conn., 
28  miles  S.  E.  of  Hartford.  It  has  manufactures  of  India- 
rubber  and  paper,  and  is  the  seat  of  Bacon  Academy.  Pop. 
1321 ;  of  Colchester  township,  3383. 

Colchester,  a  post-township  of  Delaware  co.,  N.  Y. 
Pop.  2652. 

Colchester,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Chittcnden 
CO.,  Vt.  The  village  is  on  the  Vermont  and  Canada  R.  R., 
4  miles  N.  of  Burlington.  The  township  contains  the  im- 
portant village  of  WINOOSKI  (which  see).  Pop.  3911. 

Colchic'eine  (CuIIuN^On),  an  alkaloid  prepared  from 
L'olch iciue  by  the  action  of  acids. 

Col'chicine  (C^lljoNsOn?),  a  very  powerful  alkaloid 
extracted  from  all  parts  of  CWcA/rum  uuluituttile  (meadow 
saffron).  It  produces,  even  in  very  small  doses,  violent 
vomiting  and  purging. 

Col'chicnm,  a  drug  much  valued  in  the  treatment  of 
neuralgic  gout  and  rheumatism  and  some  other  diseases. 
It  is  the  seed  and  root  of  Culchicum  utitumnale,  or  meadow 
saffron,  a  European  herb  of  the  order  Melanthacere.  It 
has  sedative,  diuretic,  cathartic,  and  diaphoretic  properties, 
and  when  given  in  an  overdose  is  a  dangerous  poison. 

Col'chis  [Gr.  KoA^t'c],  an  ancient  province  of  Asia,  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Caucasus,  on  the  S.  by  Armenia, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  1'ontus  Euxinus  (Block  Sea).  It  was 
celebrated  in  ancient  fable  and  poetry  as  the  place  to  which 
the  Argonauts  sailed  for  the  golden  fleece,  and  as  the  home 
of  Medea.  It  was  noted  for  its  wine  and  fruits,  and  was 
the  native  country  of  the  pheasant,  which  derived  its  name 
from  Phasis,  a  river  of  Colchis.  It  is  now  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian dominions. 

Col'cothar  Vitri'oli,  or  f  "ro'cus  Mnr'tis,  a  brown- 
ish-red sesquioxiile  of  iron,  obtained  by  the  calcination  of 
copperas  (sulphate  of  iron)  in  the  manufacture  of  Nord- 
bitnsen  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  used  as  a  polishing  powder. 

Cold  [Lat./n'y««;  Ger.  Kiilte],  the  absence  or  want  of 
heat.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  heat  and  cold  is  merely  relative.  Thus,  if  air 
or  any  substance  coming  in  contact  with  the  human  body 
is  of  a  lower  temperature  than  tho  body,  it  absorbs  heat 
from  the  latter,  producing  the  sensation  of  cold ;  if  of  a 
higher  temperature,  it  imparts  a  feeling  of  heat  or  warmth. 
'flu  same  substance  at  the  same  time  may  give  the  sensa- 
tion of  cold  to  one  person  and  that  of  warmth  to  another, 
in  case  the  temperature  of  the  one  is  much  lower  than  that 
of  the  other  person.  Water  at  a  certain  temperature  will 
often  feel  warm  to  one's  hand  in  winter,  while  water  of  the 
same  temperature  will  in  summer  cause  the  sensation  of 
cold,  because  in  the  former  case  it  is  warmer,  and  in  the 
latter  cooler,  than  tho  surface  of  the  body  to  which  it  is 
applied.  But  since  gases  arc  found  to  expand  ^jjjth  of 
their  volume  for  every  increase  ot  one  degree  F.,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  if  this  law  holds  good  at  very  low  tem- 
peratures, the  temperature  of  —458  F.,  or  —273  C.,  is  an 
al.-o!utc  /.cro.  because  at  that  temperature  there  would  be 
no  gaseous  tension,  and  no  possibility  of  detecting  any 
further  decrease  of  heat.  Tho  lowest  temperature  yet  re- 
corded  is  L'L'II  ]•'. 

All  warm-blooded  animals  have  a  power  of  maintaining 
the  proper  temperature  of  the  body  in  defiance  of  external 
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cold,  believed  to  be  mainly  due  to  a  process  analogous  to 
combustion,  in  which  carbon  anil  hydrogen  tnkcn  in  food 
unite  with  oxygen  derived  from  the  air  by  respiration.  If 
the  combustible  materials  are  not  furnished,  or  if  the  sup- 
ply of  oxygen  be  deficient,  there  must  be  a  depression  of 
temperature.  Now,  if  the  temperature  of  a  bird  or  mammal 
(except  in  tho  case  of  hibernating  animals)  be  lowered 
about  30°  below  its  normal  standard  (which  in  birds  runtr*',- 
from  108°  to  112°,  and  in  mammals  from  98°  to  102°),  the 
death  of  the  animal  is  tho  result.  Tho  symptoms  follow- 
ing a  great  depression  of  the  temperature  of  the  body  are, 
retardation  of  the  circulation  of  tho  blood,  causing  lividity 
of  the  skin,  followed  by  pallor;  a  peculiar  torpor  of  tho 
muscular  and  nervous  systems  manifests  itself  in  an  indis- 
position to  make  any  exertion,  and  in  extreme  drowsiness. 
The  respiratory  movements  become  slower,  and  the  loss  of 
heat  goes  oa  with  increasing  rapidity  till  death  supervenes. 

In  hibernating  animals  tho  power  of  generating  heat 
within  their  own  bodies  is  slight,  their  temperature  nearly 
approximating  that  of  the  external  air,  so  that  it  may  be 
brought  down  nearly  to  the  freezing-point.  At  this  tem- 
perature the  vital  functions  are  scarcely  perceptible,  but 
when  the  temperature  is  again  raised  vital  activity  returns. 
The  respirations  in  marmots  fall  from  500  to  14  in  an  hour, 
and  are  performed  without  apparent  movement  of  the 
chest  walls ;  the  pulse  sinks  from  150  to  1  5  beats  in  a  min- 
ute ;  and  the  animal  can  with  difficulty  be  aroused  from 
torpor. 

Cold  is  a  powerfully  depressing  agent,  and  in  certain 
conditions  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  disease  and  death.  Its 
most  obvious  effects  occur  in  the  freezing  of  parts  of  the 
body.  In  such  cases  the  restoration  to  a  normal  tempera- 
ture must  be  very  gradual,  or  the  frozen  part  may  become 
affected  by  gangrene.  It  is  often  beneficial  to  place  the 
frozen  part  in  water  near  the  freezing-point.  It  is  said  to 
be  usual  in  Russia  to  rub  the  part  affected  with  snow.  The 
effects  of  cold  upon  the  general  system  may  result  in  bron- 
chitis, pneumonia,  or  other  serious  diseases. 

Cold  Bath,  a  township  of  Clarke  eo.,  Ark.     Pop.  645. 

Cold  Brook,  a  township  of  Warren  co.,  III.     P.  125C. 

Cold  Brook,  a  post-village  of  Russia  township,  Her- 
kimer  co.,  N.  Y.,  has  several  manufactories.  Pop.  170. 

Cold  Creek,  or  Hume,  a  post-village  of  Hume  town- 
ship, Allegany  co.,  N.  Y.  Pop.  254. 

Col  de  la  Seigne  (san),  an  Alpine  pass  leading  from 
Savoy  into  the  Val  d'Aosta  in  Piedmont,  is  7  miles  W.  S.  W. 
of  Mont  Blanc.  Height,  8422  feet.  (See  COL.) 

Col'den,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Erie  co.,  N.  Y. 
The  village  is  20  miles  S.  E.  of  Buffalo.  Pop.  1472. 

Coldcn  (CADWALLADER),  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
province  of  New  York  from  1761  to  1775,  repeatedly  act- 
ing as  governor  in  the  absence  of  the  chief  executive,  born 
in  Scotland  in  1688,  emigrated  about  1708  to  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  practised  medicine,  invited  to  New  York  in  1718 
by  Gov.  Hunter,  was  the  first  surveyor-general  of  the  col- 
onies. Died  in  1776,  of  grief,  it  is  said,  at  witnessing  the 
destruction  caused  by  the  great  fire  of  that  year.  Among 
his  works  are  numerous  essays  on  medical  subjects,  and 
others  on  natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  and  the 
mathematics.  He  carried  on  a  long  correspondence  with 
Linnaeus,  to  whom  ho  sent  great  numbers  of  American 
plants.  His  memoir  upon  them,  entitled  "  Plantse  Coldcn- 
shamia>,"  etc.,  was  published  by  Lionfcus  in  the  "  Acta  of 
the  Upsala  Academy  of  Science,"  and  is  perhaps  the  earliest 
botanical  treatise  written  in  North  America.  Linnams  gave 
the  name  Coldenia  to  an  East  Indian  plant. 

Colden  (CADWALI.ADEB  DATID),  an  American  lawyer, 
born  in  Queen's  co.,  Long  Island,  April  4,  1709,  became 
mayor  of  New  York  in  1818,  and  a  member  of  Congress  in 
182"2.  He  wrote  a  "  Life  of  Robert  Fulton."  Died'  Feb.  7, 
1834. 

Cold  Harbor,  a  locality  in  Hanover  co.,  Va.,  about 
10  miles  N.  E.  of  Richmond. 

In  May,  1864,  Gen.  Grant,  continuing  his  movement 
from  Spottsylvania,  had  successfully  crossed  the  Fifth, 
Sixth,  and  Second  corps  over  the  North  Anna  River  at 
Jericho  Ford  and  at  Chesterfield  Bridge,  above  and  below 
Lee's  army.  An  attempt  to  cross  direct  in  his  front  proved 
unsuccessful,  and  it  being  discovered  that  Lee's  position 
was  one  of  remarkable  strength,  from  which  he  could  be 
dislodged  only  by  a  loss  incommensurate  with  the  advan- 
tage to  be  thus  gained,  Gen.  Grant  determined  to  withdraw 
to  the  N.  bank,  which  was  skilfully  accomplished  on  the 
night  of  the  20th  of  May,  and  another  flank  movement 
was  commenced.  The  advance  was  led  by  two  divisions 
of  cavalry  under  Gen.  Sheridan,  and  the  Sixth  corps,  Gen. 
Wright.  Considerable  severe  fighting  was  done  on  the 
28th,  29th,  and  30th,  resulting  in  the  success  of  the  national 
arms;  and  on  the  31st,  Sheridan,  with  his  two  divisions, 


occupied  Cold  Harbor,  driving  the  Confederates  from  the 

Elacc,  and  maintaining  his  position  until  relieved,  June  1, 
y  the  Sixth  corps  and  the  Eighteenth  corps  (Gen.  W.  F. 
Smith),  which  latter  had  just  arrived  (via  White  House) 
from  Butler's  army  on  the  James  River.  At  5  p.  M.  both 
Wright  and  Smith  attacked  Lee,  carrying  a  good  part  of 
bis  tirstline;  but  subsequent  attempts  to  force  him  from 
his  second  line  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  effort  was  aban- 
doned after  a  loss  of  2000  men.  The  portion  of  the  army 
not  engaged  in  the  main  attack  received  repeated  assaults, 
all  of  which  were  repulsed  with  great  loss  to  the  enemy. 
Ineffectual  attempts  were  made  by  the  Con  federates  during 
the  night  to  regain  tho  ground  lost  during  the  day.  Thc2d 
of  June  was  devoted  to  the  redisposition  of  the  army.  The 
Second  corps  (Hancock)  was  moved  forward,  and  placed  on 
tho  left  of  the  Sixth,  which  was  resting  on  the  left  of  tho 
Eighteenth;  the  Ninth  corps  (Burnsidc)  was  drawn  in  to 
Betlfccsda  Church,  and  the  Fifth  corps  (Warren)  extended 
to  the  left,  to  connect  with  Smith.  In  executing  this  oper- 
ation both  Warren  and  Burnside  sustained  attacks,  which 
were  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  some  prisoners,  however. 

The  morning  of  June  3d  opened  with  rain,  but  at  4  A.  jr., 
the  Second,  Sixth,  and  Eighteenth  corps  furiously  assaulted 
tho  Confederates  in  their  intrenchmcnts.  Barlow's  and 
Gibbons'  divisions  of  the  Second  corps  carried  a  portion 
of  the  enemy's  line,  but  were  compelled  to  withdraw  before 
reinforcements  could  reach  them.  An  equally  gallant  and 
vigorous  assault,  though  less  sanguinary,  was  also  made 
by  the  Sixth  and  Eighteenth  corps,  but  without  success. 
Warren,  whose  line  was  much  extended,  was  engaged  only 
with  his  artillery,  while  Burnside  failed  to  move  at  tho 
time  arranged  upon,  and  a  later  movement,  which  promised 
success,  on  the  left  of  Lee's  line,  was  recalled,  owing  to 
the  failure  of  the  attack  on  the  right;  and  the  army  in- 
trenched themselves  in  their  position  close  to  the  Confed- 
erates' main  line  of  works.  The  attack  lasted  but  about 
half  an  hour,  yet  in  that  short  time  Grant's  loss  was  not 
less  than  7000,  while  Lee's  loss  did  not  probably  exceed 
3000.  At  a  later  hour  in  the  day  an  order  was  given  to 
renew  tho  attack,  but  the  order  was  subsequently  with- 
drawn. An  attack  was  made  on  Gibbons'  division  about 
9  p.  M.,  which  was  repulsed.  Tho  total  Federal  loss  at  and 
around  Cold  Harbor  was  upwards  of  13,000. 

The  two  armies  remained  confronting  each  other  till 
June  12,  when  Grant,  moving  rapidly,  crossed  the  Chick- 
ahominy  at  the  lower  crossings,  reaching  the  James  River 
on  the  15th,  which  was  also  successfully  crossed  on  pon- 
toons and  ferry-boats. 

Cold  Spring,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Shelby 
eo.,  111.  The  village  is  50  miles  S.  E.  of  Springfield.  Pop. 
of  township,  1656. 

Cold  Spring,  a  township  of  Phclps  co.,  Mo.     P.  964. 

Cold  Spring,  a  township  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y., 
has  manufactures  of  lumber,  shingles,  hubs,  spokes,  etc. 
Pop.  835. 

Cold  Spring,  a  post-village  of  Putnam  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Hudson  and  on  the  Hudson  River  R.  R., 
52  miles  N.  of  New  York.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  among 
the  Highlands,  one  mile  above  West  Point.  It  has  fivo 
churches,  a  library,  three  public  schools,  a  furnace,  and 
manufactures  of  cannon,  machinery,  brass  castings,  etc.  It 
has  one  weekly  newspaper.  P.  3086.  ED.  "  RECORDER." 

Cold  Spring,  a  village  of  Huntingdon  township,  Suf- 
folk eo.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  E.  side  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  has 
some  manufactures  and  shipbuilding,  and  formerly  was 
a  whaling  port,  but  that  business  is  now  pursued  on  only  a 
small  scale.  Pop.  750. 

Cold  Spring,  a  township  of  Lebanon  co.,  Pa.     P.  80. 

Cold  Spring,  a  post-village,  capital  of  San  Jacinto 
fo.,  Tex. 

Cold  Spring,  a  post-township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Wis. 
Pop.  7411. 

Cold'stream,  a  border-town  of  Scotland,  in  Berwick- 
shire, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tweed,  15  miles  S.  AV.  of  Ber- 
wick. The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge.  Near  this 
place  is  the  famous  ford  where  the  English  and  Scottish 
armies  formerly  crossed  the  Tweed.  Hero  General  Monk 
raised  the  regiment  still  known  as  the  COLDSTREAM  GUARDS 
(which  sec).  Pop.  in  1861,  1834. 

Coldstream  Guards,  a  regiment  in  the  Foot  Guards 
or  Household  Brigade,  is  tho  oldest  corps  in  the  British 
army  except  the  First  Foot.  It  was  raised  at  Coldstream 
in  1660  by  General  Monk,  and  was  first  called  Monk's 
regiment. 

Cold  Water,  a  township  of  Butler  co.,  la.     Pop.  461. 

Cold'water,  a  city,  capital  of  Branch  co.,  Mich.,  on 
the  Coldwater  Creek  and  on  the  Michigan  Southern  and 
Mansfield  Coldwater  and  Lake  Michigan  R.  Rs.,  midway 
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between  Detroit  and  Chicago.     It  has  seven  churches,  two 

national  banks,  two  IK-/.  'I  manufactures  of  inm, 

wood,  oil,  Hour,  etc.  There  is  a  park,  two  lilirarics.  and  u 
high  school.  The  State  school  tor  pauper  children  is  in 
Culdwatcr.  I'n|i.  IIIH1  :  ni'  Ciddtvater  township,  1525. 

A.  J.  Al.imirll,    I'll).   CuI.llWATKIl  "  llKI-l 'lll.li   Ml." 

Cold  Water,  u  township  of  Isabella  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
151.  I 

Cold  Water,  a  township  of  Cass  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  439. 

Tolr,  u  counM  H. 'in-  ilif  MBtN  »f  Missouri.     Area,  410 

n  mill's.     It  is  bounili'il  on  the  N.  I-:,  by  tin-  Missouri 

River,  nml  on  thi'  S.  I'!,  by  the  I  >.-a;_'c.     The  .-iirfaee  is  hilly  : 

tin:  soil  of  (he  river-bottoms  is  fertile.      Il  is  ilili-rsecled  b> 

tin-  .Missouri    Pacific  It.  K.     tJniin,  totwfiOO,  anil  wool  are 

I.     Coal  is  found,  and  limestone  is  abundant.     Jcf- 

fiTson   City   is   tho   county-town   and   tho  capital  of   the 

State.     I'o']..  111.2'JL'. 

Cole,  a  township  of  Sebastian  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  527. 

Cole,  a  township  of  Benton  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  865. 

Cole  (TnoM.vs),  :i  landscape-painter,  born  in  Lancashire, 
England,  Feb.  1,  1801,  was  taken  to  Ohio  by  his  parents 
when  he  was  a  child.  He  visited  Italy  about  ls:!l.  nnd  rc- 
t  linn'. 1  to  Now  York  in  1S32  with  several  Italian  landscapes. 
He  painted  a  number  of  fine  views  of  the  Catskill  Moun- 
tains. Among  his  other  works  are  four  allegorical  pictures 
of  the  "  Voyage  of  Life,"  a  scries  called  "  The  Course  of 
Empire,"  11  "  View  of  Mount  Etna,"  and  a  "  Dream  of  Ar- 
'  Di,-d  lit  Cutskill.  N.  Y.,  Fob.  11,1848.  (See  his 
"Life"  by  L.  L.  NDHI.K,  ISj.'i.) 

Colebrook,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Litchfield 
en.,  ('nun.  The  village  is  28  miles  N.  W.  of  Hartford. 
1'i.p.  1141. 

Colebrook,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Coos  co., 
N.  II.  Tho  village  is  about  50  miles  N.  of  Mount  Wash- 
ington. It  has  three  churches,  school  and  academy,  a 
newspaper,  five  carriage  manufactories,  and  a  woollen  fac- 
tory, besides  manufactures  of  starch,  lumber,  leather,  etc. 

P.   l:;72.     Al.BKItT  BARKF.lt,  PllB.  "  NORTHERN  SENTINEL." 

Colebrook,  a  post-tp.  of  Ashtabula  co.,  0.    Pop.  800. 

Colebrook,  a  township  of  Clinton  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  332. 

Colebrookdale,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Berks 
co..  Pa.  The  village  is  about  15  miles  E.  of  Heading.  Pop. 
of  township,  1660. 

Colcbrooke,  or  Grand  Falls,  a  post-village  and 
port  of  entry  of  Victoria  co.,  N.  U.,  near  the  Great  Falls 
of  tho  river  St.  John,  which  are  180  feet  high  and  very  im- 
posing. Steamers  ply  between  Colebrooke  and  St.  John  ! 

;nilcs)  during  high  water.     There  is  a  fine  suspension 
bridge  over  the  falls.     Pop.  about  700. 

Colebrooke  (  HENRY  THOMAS),  an  English  Orientalist, 
born  June  ID.  1765,  went  to  India  in  17S2,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  tin-  ei\  it  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  He 
became  professor  of  Sanscrit  in  tho  College  of  Fort  William. 
He  published  a  ", Sanscrit  (iriuninar  "  i  1  *05),  a  "  Dictionary 
of  tho  Sanscrit  Language"  (1SOS),  "  Miscellaneous  Essays" 
(2  vols.,  1837),"  On  tin-  Sin-red  Books  of  tho  Hindoos"  and 
"  Algebra  of  the  Hindoos."  His  works  display  sound  criti- 
cal judgment  and  great  learning.  Died  in  London  Mar. 

10,  is;;:. 

Cole  Hill,  a  township  of  Chesterfield  co.,S.  C.    P.  710. 

<'<»lrman.  a  county  in  W.  Central  Texas.  Area,  1000 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Colorado  River. 
The  surface  is  broken  and  rocky.  Wood  and  water  are 
scarce,  and  grazing  is  tho  chief  pursuit.  Capital,  Camp 
Colorado.  Pop.  IU7. 

Coleman  (  LEIOHTOX).     Sec  APPENTHX. 

Coleman(LYMAs),  D.D.,an  eminent  American  scholar, 
teacher,  and  author,  born  at  Middlcticld,  Mass.,  Juno  14. 
Km),  has  traveled  and  studied  in  Europe  and  tho  East, 
has  been  connected  \vitli  several  literary  institutions,  and 
is  now  (1*7")  professor  in  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 
Ho  has  published  •'  Antiquities  of  tho  Christian  Church" 
(istl  ),  "Ancient  Christianity"  i  ls.V_>),  "Historical  Text- 
Book  and  Atlas  of  Biblical  Geography"  (ISjl),  "Prelacy 
and  Ritualism"  (1869),  and  other  works. 

foil-man's,  a  township  and  village  of  Edgpfleld  CO., 
S.  C.  The  village  is  about  22  miles  X.  E.  of  Edgefield 
and  4  miles  S.  of  the  Greenville  and  Columbia  R.  R.  Pop. 

am 

Colen'so  (  JOHN  WILLIAM),  D.I). .an  English  theologian. 
born  Jan.  24.  IS1  I.  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  ls:;n.  lie 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Natal  in  South  Africa  in  1S.VI. 
Among  his  works  is  ••  The  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua 
Critically  Examined  "  (IStV.M.  which  was  condemned  by  the 
Houses  of  Convocation.  He  maintains  that  some  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  are  not  divinely  inspired.  Ho  was  de- 
clared deposed  from  his  seo  by  his  metropolitan,  an  act 


whose  validity  was  denied  by  the  privy  council.  He  has 
acquired  some  distinction  a*  a  mathematician. 

Coleop'tera  [from  tho  Gr.  «oA.«,  a  "sheath,"  and 
irrtpov,  a  "wing"],  the  name  of  an  c\tcn>ivc  order  of  in- 
11  ML-.  .  [Mijiularly  term-"  iving 

four  wings;  tin-  first  pair,  of  a  horny  consistency,  serve  us 
•  li  h  n.-i\  c  coverings  to  tiic  -econd  pair,  H  Inch  are  larger  in 
size  and  folded  transversely  beneath  the  elytra  or  winj;- 
covers  when  the  beetle  is  at  rest.  In  some  species  the 
membranous  wings  are  wanting,  but  the  elytra  are  always 
present.  Tho  head  supports  two  antenna?  of  various  forms, 
but  nearly  always  consisting  of  eleven  joints.  Coleopterii 
have  two  compound  eyes,  but  no  ocelli.  The  mouth  is  fit- 
ted for  gnawing,  tearing,  or  chewing,  and  exhibits  in  great 
perfection  the  complicated  structure  which  belongs  to  the 
mouth  of  all  the  masticating  or  mandibulatcd  insects. 
The  anterior  segment  of  the  thorax  greatly  surpasses  in 
extent  the  two  other  segments;  the  abdomen  is  united  to 
the  trunk  by  a  great  part  of  its  breadth.  The  Coleoptera 
and  their  larvtc  arc  very  voracious,  feeding  on  both  animal 
and  vegetable  substances.  This  is  a  very  numerous  order, 
being  estimated  to  contain  80,000  species  or  more. 

Colepeper.    See  CULPEPER. 

Culi-rain'.  a  post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  Mass.  It 
has  three  churches,  three  cotton-factories,  manufactures  of 
carriages,  boxes,  castings,  chair-stuff,  lumber,  etc.  It  is 
on  the  unfinished  Dcerfleld  River  R.  R.  Pop.  1742. 

Coli-raiii.  a  township  and  post-village  of  liertio  co., 
N.  C.  The  village  is  on  the  E.  bank  of  Chowan  River,  and 
100  miles  N.  of  Beaufort.  Pop.  1968. 

Coil-rain,  a  township  nnd  post-v  illage  of  Belmont  co., 
0.  The  village  is  8  miles  N.  of  the  Ohio  Central  R.  R.  and 
20  miles  S.  W.  of  Stcubcnvillc.  Pop.  1308. 

Colerain,  a  township  of  Hamilton  co.,  0.,  42  miles  S.  W. 
of  Dayton.  Pop.  3689. 

Colerain,  a  township  of  Ross  co.,  0.     Pop.  1635. 

Colerain,  a  township  of  Bedford  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1204. 

Colerain,  a  post-township  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
1655. 

Coleraine,  a  seaport-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Londonderry,  is  on  the  river  Bann,  4  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  47  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Belfast.  Vessels  of  200 
tons  can  come  up  to  the  town,  and  steamers  ply  regularly 
between  it  and  Liverpool  and  Glasgow.  It  has  a  court- 
house and  a  custom-house ;  also  manufactures  of  tine  linen 
fabrics  called  "  colcraincs,"  and  of  paper,  soap,  etc.  Pop. 
in  1871,  6236. 

Coleridge  (HARTLEY),  an  English  poet,  son  of  Samuel 
T.  Coleridge,  was  born  near  Bristol  Sept.  14,1796.  He  was  a 
dreamy,  wayward,  and  eccentric  genius.  He  became  a  fel- 
low of  Oriel  College  in  1818,  but  he  soon  lost  his  fellowship 
by  his  intemperance.  He  published  a  volume  of  admired 
poems  in  1833.  Among  his  other  works  is  "Tho  Worthies 
of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire"  (1835).  He  bad  marvellous 
conversational  powers.  Died  Jan.  6,  184V. 

Coleridge  (HENRY  XKI.SON),  a  cousin  of  the  above, 
was  born  in  1800.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1S26.  Ho 
published,  besides  other  works,  an  "Introduction  to  the 
Studyof  the  Greek  Classic  Poets"  (1830)  and  "The  Table- 
Talk  of  Samuel  T.  Coleridge"  (1835).  Ho  edited  several 
works  of  his  uncle.  Died  Jan.  26,  1843. 

Coleridge  (Right  Honorable  Sir  Jons  TAYLOR),D.C.L., 
an  English  jurist,  a  nephew  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,  born  at 
Tiverton  in  17'JO,  educated  at  Oxford  and  tho  Middle  Tem- 
ple, was  called  to  tho  bar  in  1819,  became  a  Serjeant  in 
1832,  judge  of  the  king's  bench  in  1835,  and  privy  coun- 
cillor in  1858.  His  reputation  as  a  lawyer  and  literary 
critic  is  high.  D.  Feb.  11,  1876. 

Coleridge  (SAMUEL  TAYLOR),  an  English  poet  and 
critic,  born  at  Ottery  St.  Mary,  in  Devonshire,  Oct.  21,  K7L.'. 
was  a  son  of  tho  vicar  of  that  parish.  In  1791  ho  entered 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  ho  attained  great  pro- 
ficiency in  classical  learning.  He  abruptly  quitted  Cam- 
bridge in  1792,  and  enlisted  in  a  regiment  of  dragoons 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Silns  Tomkcn  Comberbntch. 
His  relatives  soon  procured  his  discharge  from  the  army. 
He  visited  Bristol  in  1794,  and  became  an  associate  of 
Robert  Southey  and  other  young  men  who,  like  himself, 
had  adopted  democratic  and  revolutionary  ideas.  They 
formed  a  project  to  emigrate  to  the  banks  of  the  Susque- 
hanna  and  to  found  a  "pantisocracy,"  in  which  they  pro- 
posed to  enjoy  a  community  of  goods.  As  they  could  not 
raise  money  enough  for  the  outfit,  they  were  compelled  to 
abandon  the  enterprise.  His  friend  and  patron,  Joseph 
Cottlc  of  Bristol,  paid  him  thirty  guineas  in  advance  for  a 
volume  of  poems  (published  in  1T98).  In  17U5  he  married 
Sarah  Fricker,  a  sister  of  Southey's  wife,  and  became  • 
resident  of  Nether  Stowey  (Somersetshire),  where  he  asm- 
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ciated  with  the  poet  Wordsworth,  and  remained  nearly 
three  years.  During  this  period  he  composed  the  "  Ancient 
Mariner "  and  other  poems.  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth 
wrote  in  parternership  a  collection  of  "Lyrical  Ballads." 
llr  held  Socinian  views  in  this  early  part  of  his  mature  life, 
and  began  to  preach  in  the  Unitarian  churches,  but  his  suc- 
cess as  a  preacher  was  hindered  by  his  instability  and  want 
of  punctuality.  In  17U8  he  visited  Germany  with  Words- 
worth, and  studied  at  Giittingcn.  lie  removed  to  Kcswick, 
in  the  Lake  country,  in  1800,  and  resided  with  Southey  and 
Wordsworth.  The  unfriendly  critics  of  the  Reviews  ap- 
plied to  these  three  friends  the  appellation  of  "  Lake 
Poets,"  in  reference  to  their  local  habitation.  In  1808  he 
lectured  on  poetry  and  the  fine  arts  in  London,  and  in  1809 
commenced  the  publication  of  the  "Friend,"  a  periodical. 
His  wife  and  family  remained  at  Keswick,  dependent  on 
Southey,  while  Coleridge  led  a  wandering  life,  and  formed 
many  speculative  and  literary  projects,  which  he  failed  to 
realize.  His  natural  infirmities  of  character  were  increased 
by  the  use  of  opium.  He  passed  many  of  his  later  years 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Gillman  at  Highgate,  near  London, 


(first  printed  in  1873),  was  the  original  drama  from  which 


(first  printed  in  1873),  was  te  orgna      rama    rom  wc 
his  "  Remorse"  was  adapted.     He  died  at  Highgate  July 
25,  1834.     (See  GILLMAN,  "Life  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,"  1838; 
COTTLE,  "Reminiscences  of  Coleridge  and  Southey,"  1847.) 

Coleridge  (SARA  HENRY),  only  daughter  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Keswick  Dec.  22,  1802.  She  passed 
many  of  her  early  years  in  the  house  of  her  uncle.  Robert 
Southey,  and  was  married  in  1829  to  her  cousin,  Henry  N. 
Coleridge.  She  edited  several  works  of  her  father,  and 
wrote  an  admired  imaginative  tale  called  "  Phantasmion  " 
(1837).  Died  May  3,  1852.  Her  memoirs  and  letters, 
edited  by  her  daughter,  were  published  in  2  vols.,  1873. 

Coles,  a  county  in  S.  E.  Central  Illinois.  Area,  550 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Kaskaskia  and  Em- 
barras  rivers.  The  surface  is  nearly  level;  the  soil  is  fer- 
tile. Cattle,  grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  raised.  It  has 
manufactures  of  lumber,  carriages,  etc.  The  greater  part 
of  the  county  is  prairie.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Illinois 
Central  and  the  St.  Louis  Alton  and  Terre  Haute  R.  Rs. 
Capital,  Charleston.  Pop.  25,235. 

Cole's,  a  township  of  Prince  William  CO.,  Va.    P.  1279. 

Coles  (EnwARn),  an  American  statesman,  born  in  Al- 
bemarle  co.,  Va.,  Dee.  15,  178G,  was  private  secretary  to   i 
President  Madison  (1810-16)  and  minister  to  Russia  (1817-  ' 
18).     Soon  after  his  return  he  set  free  his  slaves.     He  was 
governor  of  Illinois  (1823-26).     Died  at  Philadelphia,  then 
his  residence,  July  7,  1868.    He  published  a"  History  of  the 
Ordinance  of  1787." 

Colesville,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Broome  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  the  Susquehanna  River  and  the  Albany  and  Sus- 
quchanna  R.  R.  The  township  has  ten  churches,  numerous 
villages,  and  some  manufactures  of  leather,  etc.  Pop.  3-400. 

(  oll.ix  ,  a  county  in  the  E.  of  Mississippi.  Area,  about 
360  square  miles.  It  is  partly  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Tombigbee  River,  and  is  intersected  by  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  R.  R.  It  is  in  one  of  the  finest  cotton-regions  of  the 
South.  This  county  was  organized  since  the  census  of  1870. 
Capital,  West  Point. 

Colfax,  a  county  in  the  E.  of  Nebraska.  Area,  400 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Platte  River, 
and  intersected  by  Shell  Creek  and  other  streams.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  producing  grain,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  Graz- 
ing is  excellent  and  water-power  abundant.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Capital,  Schuylcr.  Pop.  1424. 

Colfax,  a  county  in  the  N.  E.  of  New  Mexico.  Area, 
3700  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Canadian  River, 
which  rises  in  it.  The  Rocky  Mountains  extend  along  the 
western  border.  The  valleys  are  fertile.  Wool  is  raised. 
Capital,  Cinmrron.  Pop.  IMS, 

Colfax,  a  post-village  of  Placer  co.,  Cal.,  on  the  Central 
Pacific  R.  R.,  54  miles  N.  E.  of  Sacramento.  It  has  gold- 
mines in  the  vicinity. 

Colfax,  a  post-village  of  Fremont  CO.,  Col.,  50  miles  S. 
of  Canon  City.  It  is  in  Wet  Mountain  Park  in  a  fine 
farming  region.  It  was  settled  by  a  colony  of  Germans 
in  1870.  Pop.  of  colony  in  1870,  230. 

Colfax,  a  township  of  Champaign  co.,  III.     Pop.  633. 

Colfax,  a  post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Iml.,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Indianapolis  Bloomington  and  Western  and  Lo- 
gansport  Crawfordsvillc  and  South-western  R.  Rs.  P.  187. 

Colfax,  a  township  of  Dallas  co.,  la.     Pop.  582. 

Colfax,  a  township  of  Grundy  co.,  la.     Pop.  278. 


Colfax,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Grant  parish,  La.,  on 
Red  River  about  25  miles  N.  W.  of  Alexandria.     Pop.  40. 

Colfax,  a  township  of  Benzie  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  71. 

Colfax,  a  township  of  Huron  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  91. 

Colfax,  a  township  of  Mccosta  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  146. 

Colfax,  a  township  of  Oceana  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  77. 

Colfax,  a  township  of  Wexford  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  172. 

Colfax,  a  township  of  Davicss  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  584. 

Colfax,  a  township  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  796. 

Colfax,  a  township  of  Rutherford  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  964. 

Colfax,  a  township  of  Darlington  co.,  S.  C.    Pop.  1418. 

Colfax,  a  post-village,  cap.  of  Whitman  co.,  Wash.  Ter. 

Colfax,  a  township  of  Dunn  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  233. 

Colfax  (ScHt'Yi.Eit),  an  American  statesman,  born  in 
the  city  of  New  York  Mar.  23, 1823,  was  a  grandson  of  Gen. 
William  Colfax,  who  commanded  Washington's  life-guards. 
In  1836  he  removed  with  his  mother,  who  was  then  a  widow, 
to  Northern  Indiana.  He  settled  at  South  Bend,  and  studied 
law,  and  became  in  1845  editor  of  the  "St.  Joseph  Valley 
Register,"  a  Whig  paper  issued  at  South  Bend.  In  1850  ho 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  formed  a  new  con- 
stitution for  Indiana,  and  he  opposed  the  clause  that  pro- 
hibited colored  men  from  settlingin  that  State.  AsaWhig 
candidate  for  Congress  he  was  defeated  in  1851,  but  was 
elected  in  1854,  was  six  times  re-elected,  and  continued  to 
represent  that  district  until  1869.  In  1856  he  made  an 
eloquent  speech  in  Congress  on  the  subject  of  the  conflict 
in  Kansas.  He  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  Dec.,  1863.  During  the  civil  war  he  was  a 
friend  and  confidential  adviser  of  President  Lincoln.  He 
performed  a  journey  across  the  continent  to  California  in 
1865,  and  was  again  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  about  the 
end  of  that  year.  He  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  pre- 
siding officer,  and  was  the  most  popular  Speaker  of  the 
House  since  Henry  Clay.  In  1867  he  was  chosen  Speaker 
for  the  third  time.  In  May,  1868,  he  was  nominated  as 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  U.  S.  by  the 
Republicans,  who  at  the  same  time  nominated  Gen.  Grant 
for  the  presidency.  They  were  elected  in  Nov.,  1868,  re- 
ceiving 214  electoral  votes  out  of  294,  which  was  the  whole 
number. 

Colhoun'  (EDMUND  R.),  U.  S.  N.,  born  May  6, 1821,  in 
Pennsylvania.  Entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  April  1, 
1839,  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1845,  a  lieutenant 
in  18C1,  a  commander  in  1862,  and  a  captain  in  1869.  He 
served  on  the  E.  coast  of  Mexico  during  the  Mexican  war, 
commanded  the  steamer  Hunchback  at  the  capture  of 
Roanoke  Island  and  Newbcrn,  N.  C.,  in  the  spring  of  1862, 
and  was  in  several  engagements  with  batteries  on  Black 
Water  River,  Va.,  during  the  fall  of  that  year.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  fight  at  Roanoke  Island,  Commander  Murray 
in  his  official  report  of  Feb.  8,  1862,  says:  "The  Hunch- 
back, Acting-Lieutenant  Colhoun,  took  a  position  very 
near  the  batteries,  and  sustained  considerable  damage  from 
the  fire  of  the  enemy,  which  she  is  now  repairing.  During" 
the  whole  of  the  engagement,  and  in  spite  of  her  injuries, 
she  maintained  her  proximity  to  the  enemy,  to  his  great  ap- 
parent embarrassment  and  to  the  admiration  of  the  other 
."hips."  And  in  his  report  to  Rear-Admiral  Lee  of  the 
heavy  fighting  on  the  Black  Water,  Lieutenant-Commander 
Flusser  writes :  "  I  was  well  supported.  Colhoun  and 
French  both  did  their  duty."  He  commanded  the  monitor 
Weehawken  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1863  in  her 
various  engagements  with  the  forts  and  batteries  of  Charles- 
Ion  harbor.  On  the  7th  of  Sept.,  1863,  while  going  into 
action,  the  Weehawken  grounded,  and  in  this  perilous  situ- 
ation remained  for  twenty-four  hours,  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  Fort  Moultric.  Captain  Colhoun's  conduct  on  this  oc- 
casion is  thus  highly  commended  by  Rear-Admiral  Dahl- 
grcn  in  his  report  of  Sept.  8,  1863:  "  Captain  Colhoun  has, 
in  my  opinion,  more  than  compensated  for  the  misfortune 
of  getting  aground  by  the  handsome  manner  in  which  he 
has  retorted  upon  the  enemy,  and  defended  the  glorious 
flag  that  floats  above  him.  At  11.30  A.  M.  I  telegraphed  to 
him,  '  Well  done,  Weehawken  !  Don't  give  up  the  ship.' 
His  vessel  is  now  off,  and  the  crews  of  the  other  moni- 
tors cheered  spontaneously  as  he  passed.  I  commend 
Captain  Colhoun,  his  officers,  and  men  to  the  notice  of  the 
department."  Captain  Colhoun  was  in  both  the  Fort  Fisher 
fights,  and  for  "his  energy,  bravery,  and  untiring  zeal  " 
was  recommended  for  promotion  by  Rear-Admiral  Porter 
in  his  "  commendatory  despatch  "  of  Jan.  28,  1865. 

FOXHALL  A.  PARKER,  U.  S.  N. 

Col'ic  [Lat.  colica;  Fr.  colique ;  from  the  Gr.  KUAIKOC, 
"pertaining  to  the  colon  "],  a  term  applied  to  diseases  at- 
tended with  severe  pain  of  the  abdomen  :  its  supposed  par- 
ticular connection  with  the  large  intestine  is  not  always  cer- 
tain. The  disease,  anciently  called  the  "colic  passion" 
(Latin,  colica  pateio),  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  spas- 
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modic  in  character,  and  to  be  caused,  at  least  in  part,  by 
irregular  contractions  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines. 
This  complaint  arises  trom  various  causes  and  txklMtl  dif» 
t'erent  symptoms.     It  is  sometimes  attended  with  cm. 
tinii,  and  (WMM  when  tin'  regular  action  of  the  bowels  is 

I  remedy  in  -n. -h  cases  is  a  dose  of  •• 

oil  (about  one  ounce  tor  :m  ndult).  with  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  drops  <it'  liiudanuiii.  Wiirin  baths  ntnl  fomentation) 
are  often  necessary.  When  colic  resists  mild  and  simple 
remedies,  me.li.-a I  as.-i.-tanco  should  hi;  procured,  tor  colio 
is  closely  allied,  as  a  symptom,  to  several  severe  and  dan- 
^crous  ilisoa-<es.  Painters'  colic  arises  from  the  absorp- 
tion of  lead  into  tho  system,  and  then-tor.-  :itr:i.-ks  per- 
sons employed  in  lead-mines  or  using  preparation-  in 
whirh  lead  is  used.  This  latter  disease  is  often  called  •  ..//.  .1 
1'frtiinnm.  or  ••  rnlic  of  the  Piotones."  the  latter  being  the 
ancient  name  "t  the  inhabitants  uf  I'oitou,  where  this  dis- 
ease was  once  common.  UKVISKD  nv  WII.I.AIID  PAIIKKH. 

Coligny,  de  (OASPAHD),  an  eminent  French  admiral 
and  Huguenot,  was  born  at  Chatillon-sur-Loing  Feb.  16, 
1517.  lie  served  with  distinction  at  the  battle  of  Cei 
in  1544,  and  became  admiral  of  France  in  I .">.">-'.  In  l.i.'i? 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  tho  Spaniards  at  Saint-Quontin. 
He  was  the  second  in  command  of  tho  Protestant  army  in 
the  civil  war  which  began  in  1502,  and  when  the  prince  of 
Condi  was  killed  at  Jarnac  in  1569  he  succeeded  him  as 
commander  in  rhief.  Tho  war  was  suspended  in  1570  by 
a  treaty  of  peace,  in  which  the  court  acted  a  treat-! 
part.  Coli^nv  went  to  Paris  to  attend  tho  marriage  of 
Henry  of  Navarre  in  Am;.,  I  .".72,  and  was  received  with 
feigned  kindness,  by  Charles  IX.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
street  by  a  partisan  of  tho  duke  of  Guise,  and  was  killed, 
two  days  later  (An;;.  2t),  in  the  general  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  (See  l'i":uu  I.T,  "  Vie  de  Coligni ;"  BHAX- 
TOME,  "  LHscours  niir  1'Amiral  de  Chatillonj"  DI:FKV, 
"  Coligny,  Histoire  Francaise,"  4  vols.,  1824.) 

Coli'ma,  a  state  of  the  Mexican  republic,  on  the 
western  coast.  Area.  2392  square  miles.  The  interior  is 
mountainous,  tho  volcano  Pico  de  folium  being  the  high- 
est point  (10,800  feet);  the  plains  are  fertile,  and  pro- 
duce sugar,  rice,  cacao,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  Capital,  Coli- 
ma.  Pop.  in  1S71,  4S,til'.i. 

Colima*  ft  town  of  the  Mexican  republic,  capita!  of 
tho  state  of  folium,  is  about  250  miles  W.  of  Mexico.  It 
is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain.  Its  port  is  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  about  :ili  miles  S.  W.  of  Colima.  Pop.  31,000. 

Colise'um,  or  Colossc'um  [supposed  to  have  taken 
its  name  from  a  colossal  statue  of  Nero  which  stood  near 
the  Flavian  Amphitheatre],  a  name  of  the  Flavian  Amphi- 
theatre in  Rome,  now  one  of  tho  most  magnificent  ruins  in 
the  world.  (See  AMPHITHEATRE.) 

Col'lamer  (JACOB),  LL.D.,  an  American  lawyer  and 
Senator,  born  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1792.  He  emigrated  to 
Vermont  in  his  youth,  graduated  in  1810  at  the  University 
of  Vermont,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1812,  and  became 
eminent  in  his  profession.  He  was  a  judge  of  the  su- 
preme, court  of  Vermont  from  18.'!.')  to  ls»l.  was  elected  a 
member  of  Congress  in  ISC',,  isll,  and  ISKi,  and  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster-general  by  President  Taylor  in  Mar., 
lsi'.».  In  July,  1S:">0,  he  resigned  in  consequence  of  tho 
death  of  Taylor.  Ho  was  elected  a  1".  S.  Senator  in  1854, 
and  re-elected  in  isiiii.  liieil  \ov.9,  ISGj. 

Collar! no.     See  ASTUACAI.. 

Ccillut  rial  Security,  an  additional  and  separate 
security  given  for  the  repayment  of  borrowed  money  or  for 
tho  performance  of  an  obligation.  A  person  who  borrows 
money  often  gives  a  promissory  note  signed  by  himself,  and 
deposits  in  tho  hands  of  the  lender  a  note  or  notes  signed  by 
another  party,  or  other  property,  su.-h  as  stocks  of  corpora- 
tions, or  c\  en  tangible  chattels.  These  collateral  notes  or 
other  items  of  property  are  to  be  returned  if  the  loan  is  repaid. 

Colla'tion  [from  tho  Lat.  con/ero,ei>l!ntiiui.  to  ••  bring 
together").  This  is  a  doctrine  of  the  civil  or  Unman  law 
whereby  an  heir  returns  property  that  he  has  already  re- 
ceived to  tho  estate  under  which  he  claims  to  receive  his 
share,  so  as  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  fund  for  distrihution, 
or,  in  technical  language,  of  the  sin-cession.  It  resembles 
the  doctrine  of  advancement  as  applied  in  the  common 
law  of  England  in  case  of  intestacy.  An  important  rale 
is  that  an  heir  is  not  bound  to  make  collation  it'  It. 
not  choose  to  share  in  the  estate.  The  ilortrine  of  colla- 
tion is  not  applied  to  tho  case  of  purchases  l.v  an  heir  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  but  simply  to  that  portion  of  the 
estate  which  he  has  received  in  advance  of  his  share. 

Collcn'ta,  a  post-township  of  Clay  oo.,  Ala.    Pop.  411, 

Col'lcct  [Lat.  rnllttta],  a  term  applied  to  certain 
short  prayers  in  church  liturgies  adapted  to  particular 
days  or  occasions,  perhaps  because  of  the  brevity  of  such 


prayers,  the  matter  of  the  epistle  and  g..-pcl  I., -ing  callrHed 
into  the  collect  of  the  day.  The  word  in  thought  by  some 
to  have  originated  from  an  ancient  practice  of  the  minister 
collecting  the  previous  devotions  into  a  brief  prayer  at  the 
end  of  the  t<er\ii->-:  accordingly,  one  of  the  service-booki 
of  the  ancient  Catholic  Church  was  called  ••  Collectnrium." 
According  to  others,  all  Christian  assemblies  were  once 
called  '-:,!f,i-tn,  which  term  came  to  be  limited  to  the  pray- 
ers offered  up  in  such  meetings.  Some  of  the  collect!*  n-ed 
in  the  Anglican  Church  are  taken  from  the  old  Homan  Mis- 
sal, and  were  probably,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  the 
composition  of  Saint  Jerome. 

Col'lege  [  Lat.  '•<»/,V</niw,  an  •'  association,"  from  rW/"/", 
a  "partner;"  akin  to  the  wonl  .-..//"/•,,  to  "collect"].  A 
college  was  originally  any  association  of  men  for  some 
common  purpose.  In  ancient  Rome  there  were  colleges  of 
tribunes,  of  qu&cstors,  and  of  other  officials  for  political 
purposes:  of  various  classes  of  priests  for  religious  objects ; 
and  of  craftsmen  in  the  several  departments  of  industry 
for  their  common  advantage.  In  modern  nations  the  term 
college  has  been  applied  to  organizations  for  a  great  variety 
of  purposes.  The  most  familiar  use  of  the  word,  aside  from 
its  connection  with  educational  institutions,  is  in  tho 
phrases  "  College  of  Cardinals "  at  Koine,  and  "  College 
of  Electors  "  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  II.  8. 

But  for  several  centuries  the  name  college  has  been  given 
almost  exclusively  to  institutions  for  promoting  the  higher 
education.  A  distinguished  writer  thus  explains  this  use 
of  tho  name :  "  A  college,  in  the  modern  sense  of  that 
word,  was  an  institution  which  arose  within  a  university  — 
probably  within  that  of  Paris  or  Oxford  first — being  in- 
tended either  as  a  kind  of  boarding-school  or  for  the  sup- 
port of  scholars  destitute  of  means,  who  were  here  to  live 
under  particular  supervision.  By  degrees  it  became  more 
and  more  tho  custom  that  teachers  should  be  attached  to 
these  establishments.  And  as  they  grew  in  favor  they  were 
resorted  to  by  persons  of  means  who  paid  for  their  board ; 
and  this  to  sucn  a  degree  that  at  one  time  tho  colleges  in- 
cluded nearly  all  the  members  of  the  I'niversity  of  Paris. 
In  the  English  universities  the  college  may  have  been  first 
established  by  a  master,  who  gathered  pupils  around  him, 
for  whose  board  and  instruction  he  provided.  As  his 
scholars  grew  in  number,  he  associated  with  himself  other 
teachers,  who  thus  acquired  the  name  of  ftllmn.  Thus  il 
naturally  happened  that  the  government  of  colleges,  even 
of  those  whicn  were  founded  by  the  benevolence  of  pious 
persons,  was  in  the  hands  of  a  principal  called  by  various, 
names,  such  as  rector,  president,  provost,  or  master,  and 
of  fellows,  alt  of  whom  were  resident  within  the  walls  of 
the  same  edifices  where  the  students  lived.  When  chari- 
table munificence  went  so  far  as  to  provide  for  the  support 
of  a  greater  number  of  fellows  than  was  needed,  some  of 
them  were  entrusted,  as  tutors,  with  the  instruction  of  the 
undergraduates,  while  others  performed  various  services 
within  the  college  or  passed  a  life  of  learned  leisure." 

The  two  great  universities  of  England  are  now  composed 
of  several  colleges,  each  of  which  has  an  organization  very 
similar  to  that  above  described.  Every  college  has  its 
separate  government,  and  all  are  united  in  the  common 
government  of  the  university.  Nearly  all  the  students  of 
the  university  connect  themselves  with  some  college,  and 
most  of  the  instruction  is  provided  by  the  colleges,  but  all 
degrees  are  conferred  by  the  university.  The  original  idea 
of  the  college  was  a  community  where  students  should  lire 
trtyettt'1!'  in  rnuii/ntn,  and  the  provision  for  their  instruction 
was,  in  many  cases  at  least,  a  later  addition. 

When  the  early  settlers  of  New  England  founded  the 
first  college  in  the  New  World,  they  took  as  their  model  the 
institution  with  which  many  of  them  had  become  familiar 
during  their  university-life  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  They 
fixed  the  period  of  study  at  four  years,  and  prescribed  a 
uniform  course  of  studies.  A  president,  a  board  of  fellows, 
and  a  bursar  (i.  r.  treasurer)  were  to  reside  at  the  college, 
and  to  be  charged  with  its  government  and  management. 
In  the  course  of  time  tho  board  of  president  and  fellows 
came  to  exercise  government  without  instruction,  and  the 
fellows  ceased  to  be  resident  at  the  college.  In  this  way, 
probably,  the  term  "fellow"  came  to  have  its  peculiar  and 
inappropriate  meaning  in  connection  with  the  government 
of  a  college. 

In  the  external  organization  of  American  colleges  there 
is  a  general  adherence  to  one  controlling  idea.  An  incor- 
"ii,  usually  organized  under  a  special  charter,  is  en- 
trusted with  the  control  of  the  college  property,  and  is 
authorized  to  appoint  all  instructors,  to  make  laws  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  college,  and  to  con- 
fer degrees.  The  members  of  the  corporation  arc  variously 
styled  fellows,  trustee",  regents,  or  managers.  In  some 
cases  the  board  is  self-perpetuatinff,  the  members  being 
authorized  to  select  their  own  associates  and  successors. 
In  other  cases  particularly  in  the  State  universities,  the 
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appointing  power  is  vested  in  some  branch  of  the  State 
government.  In  others,  still,  the  graduates  of  the  college 
elect  some  fixed  portion  of  the  corporation.  In  many 
instances  the  governor  and  other  State  officials  are  co*- 
(tfficio  members  of  the  corporation. 

The  distinction  between  a  college  and  a  university  has 
always  been  maintained  in  England  and  elsewhere  in  Eu- 
rope, but  in  the  U.  S.  this  distinction  has  been  generally  ; 
disregarded,  and  the  more  comprehensive  name  university  | 
has  frequently  been  given  to  an  institution  'hardly  worthy 
to  be  called  a  college.     Most  of  the  so-called  universities 
in  this  country  are  in  no  respect  different  from  colleges, 
while  some  colleges  might  properly  claim  the  appellation 
university. 

Many  of  the  American  colleges,  including  most  of  those 
founded  before  the  present  century,  were  designed  espe- 
cially to  train  men  for  the  ministry.  The  motto  of  Har- 
vard University  clearly  shows  this  design.  The  course  of 
study  in  the  earlier  colleges  was  arranged  with  reference  to  ; 
this  leading  purpose.  A  century  ago  the  studies  pursued 
were  Latin  (which  was  required  to  be  the  spoken  language 
among  the  students),  the  Greek  Testament,  and  mathe- 
matics of  very  limited  range;  while  logic,  metaphysics, 
rhetoric,  oratory,  and  divinity  received  special  attention  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  course.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  this  last-mentioned  class  of  studies  oc- 
cupied the  largest  portion  of  the  student's  time.  Towards 
the  close  of  that  century  increasing  attention  was  given  to 
natural  philosophy  and  astronomy.  Modern  languages 
and  physical  and  political  sciences  had  no  place  in  the 
curriculum  until  several  years  of  the  present  century  had 
passed,  and  history  has  been  quite  recently  introduced. 
Until  about  the  year  1840,  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics 
formed  the  principal  part  of  what  was  termed  a  liberal  ed- 
ucation. Chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology  had  gained 
a  recognition,  but  were  kept  chiefly  in  the  background. 
About  the  time  referred  to  there  became  manifest  a  grow- 
ing dissatisfaction  with  the  established  routine  of  studies, 
and  many  began  to  inquire  whether  some  improvement 
upon  that  routine  was  not  both  desirable  and  practicable. 
All  students,  whatever  might  be  the  variety  in  their  tastes, 
their  acquirements,  or  their  abilities,  were  required  to  pur- 
sue the  same  unvarying  course,  and  to  advance  by  fixed 
classes  at  a  uniform  rate  of  progress.  The  question  began 
to  be  asked  whether  some  variation  from  the  prescribed 
routine  might  not  profitably  be  introduced,  and  whether  it 
was  expedient  for  all  to  pursue  the  same  course,  without 
regard  to  their  proposed  future  occupations.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  physical  sciences,  and  the  increasing  demand 
for  engineers  and  for  men  able  to  apply  science  to  the 
affairs  of  practical  life,  induced  many  to  seek  a  different 
kind  of  education  from  that  given  in  the  existing  colleges. 
The  studies  long  pursued  were  represented  as  too  abstract, 
too  little  connected  with  the  requirements  of  the  present 
age. 

Various  methods  were  proposed  for  meeting  the  evident 
demands  of  the  times.  Some  favored  the  transformation 
of  the  existing  colleges  by  substituting  new  kinds  of  studies 
for  those  so  long  pursued.  Some  proposed  to  add  new  stud- 
ies to  the  old  in  the  samo  institutions.  Others  would  have 
parallel  courses  of  study,  with  liberty  to  each  student  to 
select  from  these  courses  that  which  most  accorded  with  his 
tastes  or  his  proposed  occupation.  Still  others  would  have 
new  colleges  founded  expressly  and  exclusively  for  the 
"new  education."  Each  of  these  methods  except  the  first 
has  been  practically  tried.  In  no  case  has  the  old  curricu- 
lum been  cast  aside.  It  meets  the  wants  of  a  very  large 
class  of  students,  and  its  utility  has  been  too  long  and  too 
thoroughly  tested.  And  yet  it  was  no  longer  sufficient. 
New  subjects  of  interesting  and  profitable  study  had  risen 
to  notice;  new  sciences  had  been  created  within  a  half  cen- 
tury. There  was  no  good  reason  why  these  should  not 
have  a  recognized  place  in  the  arrangements  for  the  higher 
education.  Young  men  were  interested  in  them,  and  saw 
them  to  be  useful  and  profitable.  The  change  was  inevita- 
ble, and  it  has  come  forward  with  increasing  power  during 
the  lust  thirty  years. 

The  chunge  first  proposed  was  that  of  introducing  elect- 
ive studies.      The  student  was   to  choose  among  certain 
studies  such  ns  he  preferred.     This  selection  was  liable  to 
disregard  xi/ntem,  and  the   studies  chosen  in  this  way  could 
hardly  constitute  a  course  of  study.     Much  knowledge  of 
the  chosen  branches  might  be  acquired,  but  it  would  hardly 
constitute  a  thorough  or  liberal  education.     This  kind  of 
elective    system,    instead    of    elevating   a   college,    trndfd 
rather  to  depress  the  standard  of  learning  within  it,  and 
to  render  it  less  useful  to  the  community,  and  practically 
it  did  not  attract  an  increasing  number  of  students,  as  was  j 
anticipated*     A  system  not  unlike  this  was  established  in  ; 
the  University  of  Virginia  when  it  was  opened  to  students  i 
in  1825.     This  entire  freedom  in  the  choice  of  studies  was  | 


a  favorite  idea  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  the  last  years  of 
his  life  were  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  that  univer- 
sity, in  which  his  idea  should  be  practically  tested.  Each 
student  pursues  the  studies  of  one  or  more  of  the  "schools" 
of  the  university,  and  continues  to  do  so  as  long  and  as  far 
as  he  chooses.  Degrees  are  given  in  each  school  separately 
to  those  only  who  pass  the  prescribed  examination.  Com- 
paratively few  of  the  largo  number  of  students  take  any 
degree.  The  amount  of  knowledge-  imparted  is  doubtless 
large,  but  much  of  it  is  in  studies  which  at  some  colleges 
are  considered  preparatory. 

Another  method  of  promoting  variety  and  comprehen- 
siveness in  college  studies  has  been  that  of  arranging  sev- 
eral courses  of  study  in  the  same  institution,  and  permit- 
ting each  pupil,  after  due  consideration  and  with  the  best 
attainable  advice,  to  select  that  course  which  is  adapted  to 
his  tastes  and  purposes.  It  is  claimed  for  this  method  that 
it  allows  each  to  study  that  in  which  he  is  interested,  and 
for  which  he  expects  soon  to  have  some  practical  use,  and 
that  this  greater  interest  and  immediate  utility  will  ensure 
earnestness  and  thoroughness  of  study.  At  the  same  time, 
as  the  choice  is  to  be  made  from  among  several  courses  of 
study,  and  not  from  isolated  studies,  the  education  thus 
attained  is  claimed  to  have  a  good  degree  of  unity  and  of 
completeness  in  the  chosen  department  of  knowledge.  This 
method  may  be  regarded  as  an  application  to  education  of 
the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor.  One  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  so-called  "old"  and  "new~^'  educations  is 
that  the  former  lays  the  principal  stress  on  mental  devel- 
opment, culture,  and  discipline,  which  may  afterwards  be 
directed  into  such  course  of  active  life  as  shall  be  chosen, 
while  the  latter  undertakes  the  immediate  preparation  of 
the  student  for  his  intended  occupation,  and  makes  the  ac- 
quirement of  mental  discipline  and  culture  merely  an  inci- 
dental result  of  the  studies  proposed.  The  old  way  pro- 
posed first  to  discipline  the  mind,  then  to  teach  it  to  use 
its  powers;  the  new  way  proposes  to  do  both  at  once — to 
acquire  the  discipline  while  learning  to  do,  and  actually 
beginning  to  do,  that  which  is  to  occupy  the  life.  This 
latter  way  accords  with  the  natural  desire  of  young  men  to 
enter  early  into  the  activities  and  excitements  of  life.  In 
the  restless  onward  movement  of  this  New  World  this  way 
of  preparation  for  life-work  will  inevitably  attract  large 
numbers.  In  the  newer  States,  especially,  the  impulse  is  to 
dot  rather  than  to  spend  years  in  learning  to  do.  Most  of 
those  States  have  established  State  universities,  the  general 
government  having  given  to  them  large  tracts  of  land  for 
their  endowment.  But  few  of  these  institutions  have  as 
yet  become  prominent,  though  their  prospective  resources, 
growth,  and  influence  are  full  of  promise.  In  these  uni- 
versities there  are  usually  several  projected  courses  of 
study,  with  the  design  of  providing  for  all  the  various  edu- 
cational wants  of  the  commonwealth.  As  the  institutions 
are  still  young  and  undeveloped,  they  have  not  yet  shown 
how  much  they  will  be  able  to  do.  Each  of  them  adopts 
its  own  method  of  classification  and  instruction,  but  all 
agree  in  the  endeavor  to  include  a  very  wide  range  of 
studies.  This  kind  of  "university  system"  has  slight  re- 
semblance to  the  systems  pursued  in  the  universities  of 
England  and  Germany.  It  has  grown  out  of  the  peculiar- 
ities and  necessities  of  the  American  people,  and  has  been 
adopted  because  it  is  believed  to  be  suited  to  their  needs. 
No  well-adapted  system  can  be  transferred,  ready  made, 
from  one  country  or  age  to  another.  All  American  col- 
leges are  modifications  of  the  first  college  at  Cambridge, 
but  all  of  them  differ  from  that  and  from  each  other.  And 
so  the  many  young  universities  endeavor  to  suit  their  in- 
structions to  the  present  wants  of  those  who  resort  to 
them.  The  chief  of  those  wants  is  a  speedy  and  econom- 
ical preparation  for  some  active  employment.  This  implies 
an  almost  exclusive  attention  to  what  pertains  to  that  em- 
ployment. He  who  proposes  to  be  an  engineer  studies 
engineering,  but  wastes  no  time  upon  Latin  or  Greek.  He 
who  is  to  be  engaged  in  mining  acquaints  himself  with 
chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy,  and  metallurgy.  This 
attention  to  some  particular  department  of  knowledge  is 
one  of  the  present  peculiarities  of  technical  and  scientific 
education  in  this  country.  As  no  man  can  acquire  all 
knowledge,  each  becomes  a  specialist  in  his  own  depart- 
ment, and  no  one  "takes  all  knowledge  for  his  province." 
Not  only  in  the  newer  States,  but  in  the  older  ones  also, 
this  method  is  pursued.  The  older  colleges — even  the  old- 
est of  all — are  swerved  from  their  former  courses  by  this 
powerful  impulse  of  the  times.  The  past  four  years  (since 
18G9)  have  witnessed  the  introduction  of  extended  elective 
courses  into  the  ancient  university  at  Cambridge.  Nearly 
all  the  older  colleges  have  long  given  their  students  a  lim- 
ited range  of  elective  studies  during  the  last  half  of  their 
course.  But  this  recent  innovation  at  Harvard  extends 
the  elective  element  through  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
term  of  study.  What  the  effect  will  be  upon  the  future 
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career  ami  influence  of  that  venerable  institution  it  ii 
yet  too  :<uon  to  nflirm.  This  movement  for  giving  change 
ami  variety  to  college  studies  has  even  reached  that  very 
mi  i.  MI  and  conservative  institution,  th<-  I  niven-ity  of 
Oxf'ord  in  Kn^land.  I  -MS  and  centuries 

learning-  i.  '•.  l.aiin  ami  (ircek — has  there  reigned  su- 
preme, lint  tin*  supremacy  of  tile  long  past  has  ul  length 
been  broken.  Karly  in  1*71!  the  statutes  of  the  university 
re>|ieetin:;  examinations  were  amended  by  Ilie  proper  au- 
thority in  sneh  a  manner  as  to  inrlmlo  mathematics,  natural 
science,  jurisprudence.  ni>ele!  n  history,  nml  t  neology  among 
the  branches  in  whieh  candidates  tor  honors  and '!• 
shall  be  examined,  nml  t"  give-  'he  candidates  a  wido  range 
of  both  subjects  and  authors  in  whieh  they  may  propose 
to  pass  examination.  The  latitude  of  election  u  even 
greater  than  in  must  American  institutions. 

iie  introduction  of  elective  courses  of  study  into 
many  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  tho  U.  S.,  there 
have  lieen  established  other  colleges  for  exclusively  scien- 
tific and  practical  sludie-.  Some  of  these  have  been  or- 
ganized as  separate  departments  of  existing  colleges ; 
others  are  wholly  distinct  hum  other  institutions.  Of  tho 
first  class,  the  Sheffield  Scifiiiilic.  School,  connected  with 
Yale  College,  is  by  common  consent  the  foremost.  Of  the 
second,  the  agricultural  and  industrial  colleges  endowed  by 
Congressional  grants,  and  established  since  1862,  are  the 
must  important. 

The  changes  in  collegiate  studies  within  thirty  years 
past  are  due  very  largely  to  the  rapid  development  of  tho 
physical  sciences.  Material  things,  their  qualities,  prop- 
erties, and  relations,  have  been  studied  more  thoroughly 
and  effectively  by  the  present  generation  than  by  all  that 
had  gone  before.  In  former  times  science  has  been  era- 
ployed  largely  upon  speculative  or  purely  intellectual  sub- 
jects. But  the  science  of  nature,  as  distinct  from  the 
science  of  man  or  of  mind,  now  claims  the  chief  attention. 
And  yet  the  older  science  has  never  been  abandoned. 
Vast  as  is  the  domain  which  invites  the  examination  of 
the  physical  scientist,  and  widely  as  he  may  extend  his 
investigations,  there  is  another  domain  which  they  cannot 
touch.  The  new  education  has  assorted  its  right  to  recog- 
nition, and  that  right  has  been  conceded ;  but  tho  old  edu- 
cation has  not  been  abandoned,  and  never  can  be,  for  the 
material  world  is  but  a  part  of  that  with  which  human 
knowledge  is  concerned.  For  the  time,  physical  sciences 
are  most  conspicuous,  and  they  may  even  appear  to  super- 
sede all  other  branches  of  knowledge.  New  colleges  and 
universities  may  give  thorn  pre-eminence,  and  may  set  aside 
old  themes  of  thought  and  study  as  obsolete.  Relatively, 
these  sciences  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  be  more  im- 
portant than  in  former  ages;  but  the  spirit  of  adaptation 
to  the  changing  wants  of  successive  periods,  which  is  now 
evident  in  the  oldest  and  most  conservative  universities, 
will  unquestionably  adhere  to  the  colleges  of  the  future. 
No  man  can  presume  to  say  what  developments  of  know- 
ledge are  yet  to  appear,  but  whatever  they  shall  be,  the 
educated  men  of  coming  generations  will  modify  their 
views  of  education  in  accordance  with  them.  When  the 
•  now  young  shall  have  become  older,  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  that  increase  of  wealth  and  leisure  will  bring 
in -i-cascd  desire  for  thoroughness  and  completeness  of 
knowledge,  and  that  the  colleges  and  universities  of  those 
States  will  provide  for  that  more  perfect  education.  Times 
and  opinions  will  change,  and  colleges  will  change  with 
them.  There  will  bo  hereafter  distinctively  American  uni- 
versities. They  will  be  unlike  those  of  any  former  time  or 
country,  but  will  be  of  and  for  tho  American  people. 

Tho  necessity  which  now  compels  scholars  to  resort  to 
Europe  to  complete  their  studies  will  not  always  continue. 
The  beginning  has  already  been  made  of  post-graduate 
courses  of  study,  in  which  students  shall  be  encouraged  to 
perfect  themselves  in  their  education,  taking  the  requisite 
time  therefor,  instead  of  hastening  to  put  their  half- 
acquired  education  to  practical  use  and  pecuniary  profit, 
and  contenting  themselves  with  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
that  which  time  and  study  would  enable  them  to  acquire 
thoroughly.  The  establishment  of  fellowships  for  the  sup- 
port of  post-graduate  students  through  a  prolonged  and 
thorough  course  of  study  has  in  it  the  promise  of  rich 
results  to  American  scholarship  in  future  generations. 

There  have  been  very  marked  changes  in  the  government 
and  discipline  of  colleges  since  the  beginning  was  made  at 
Cambridge  in  1636.  At  first,  as  was  inevitable,  the  mode 
of  governing  them  was  an  exact  imitation  of  that  prevail- 
ing in  the  l^n^lish  universities  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  This  mode  was  but  sli^htlv  modified 
till  the  Revolution.  When  the  colonies  became  Stat".-,  the 
change  was  felt  through  all  their  institutions.  Until  the 
spirit  of  liberty  animated  the  colonists  to  shake  off  their 
dependency  the  lines,  the  tasks,  the  bondage  nf  the  lower 
classes  to  the  higher,  and  the  corporal  punishments  of 


English  colleges  were  retained.  The  students  were  doubt- 
less younger,  on  the  average,  in  those  early  times  than  now, 
but  the  sentiment  of  authority  was  also  stronger,  and  tho 
practice  of  severity  far  more  common.  It  was  not  uncom- 
mon for  an  oflVnding  student  to  be  condemned  to  lime  bis 
cars  boxed  by  the  president  !  The  change  in  this  n 
is  certainly  an  improvement.  K.-^nl.u  ity  of  al  tendance  is 
still  secured  generally  by  a  system  ,,|  inonilorshi| 

marking  or  recording  the  pn  sem- nb-eu if  Muddi's 

at  public  exercises.  In  the  so  called  university  system 
attempts  arc  now  made  to  dispense  with  all  such  records  of 
attendance,  and  to  leave  each  one  to  follow  his  own  •  ' 
in  this  matter,  on  the  assumption  that  a  willingness  to  bo 
present  will  control  alt  who  have  any  desire  for  Naming. 
The  voluntary  systems  of  the  Old  -World  universities  are 
appealed  to  as  proof  that  compulsory  attendance  is  unue- 
j.  Whether  the  altered  conditions  involved  in  tho 
difference  of  age  and  mental  discipline  do  not  render  this 
appeal  inappropriate,  experience  will  determine. 

The  custom  of  recording  the  degree  of  merit  in  each 
recitation  of  every  student  prevails  generally  in  American 
colleges.  One  of  the  youngest  of  the  so-called  universities 
announces  its  utter  rejection  of  this  custom,  and  its  reliance 
upon  the  IOVJB  of  learning  rather  than  the  spirit  of  emula- 
tion, or  the  desire  for  college  rank  and  honors,  as  the  lead- 
ing motive  for  scholarship.  This,  too,  is  an  innovation,  tho 
excellence  or  defect  of  which  must  be  decided  by  experience. 
College  examinations,  from  that  of  candidates  for  admission 
till  the  final  trial  of  those  about  to  graduate,  are  now  con- 
ducted usually  in  writing,  the  same  test  being  applied  to 
an  entire  class  at  the  same  time.  The  justice  of  this 
method  is  so  obvious  that  the  admissibility  of  any  other 
can  hardly  be  considered.  And  yet  the  first  examination 
of  this  kind  in  an  American  college  was  held  not  far  from 
1850. 

Tho  question  whether  women  shall  not  be  admitted  to  all 
the  privileges  of  the  long-established  colleges  has  of  late 
excited  much  interest.  That  they  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  as  thorough  and  extensive  education  as  the  other 
sex  is  now  very  generally  conceded.  That  they  have  mental 
ability  fully  equal,  no  teacher  of  children  can  doubt.  The 
establishment  of  colleges  expressly  for  them,  where  they 
are  trained  in  the  highest  studies  that  men  pursue,  is  proof 
that  their  claims  to  this  highest  education  are  practically 
admitted,  lint  tho  question  is,  Shall  they  bo  admitted  into 
the  same  colleges  with  men  ?  The  original  theory  of  a 
college,  as  a  place  where  students  should  live  together  in 
common  as  one  family,  necessarily  excluded  them.  But 
since  the  present  idea  of  a  college  is  essentially  different 
from  tho  original  one,  there  is  now  a  possibility  of  so  mod- 
ifying the  old  colleges  as  to  admit  women  to  their  privileges. 
The  State  universities,  and  some  other  colleges  of  recent 
origin,  provide  for  their  admission.  The  same  instructors, 
library,  and  apparatus  can  serve  for  both  classes  of  students 
as  well  as  for  one.  There  is  a  claim  of  juvtire  upon  the 
State  universities  not  to  limit  their  benefits  to  ono  naif  of 
the  people,  where  nil  have  equal  rights.  When  colleges 
were  monkish  institutions  they  were  necessarily  for  men 
alone.  But  men  and  women  are  associated  in  all  other 
periods  of  life  ;  why  not,  therefore,  while  they  are  receiving 
their  education  ?  There  must  be  some  differences,  for  women 
cannot  be  expected  to  build  railroads  or  to  manage  coal  or 
iron  mines,  but  the  principal  part  of  education  may  be  tho 
same  for  both  sexes.  The  knowledge  to  be  acquired  is  tho 
same;  the  difference  is  only  in  certain  uses  or  applications 
of  it. 

Tho  number  of  students  in  American  colleges,  and  tho 
number  of  institutions  to  which  that  name  may  properly 
be  given,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  Below  is  given  a 
carefully  prepared  list  of  colleges.  A  perfectly  accurate 
list  has  been  repeatedly  attempted,  but  never  secured. 
The  number  of  students  in  some  colleges  includes  those  in 
preparatory  departments,  who  are  not  properly  college 
students.  The  number  who  propose  to  receive  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  according  to  the  usage  of  former 
times,  is  relatively  smaller  than  it  was  a  generation  or  two 
ago.  The  changes  in  the  studies  and  the  objects  of  study 
within  a  few  years — of  which  this  article  has  given  a  brief 
outline— explains  this  admitted  fact.  The  students  have 
chosen  a  different  course,  because  the  times  have  demanded 
it.  They  have  done  what  was  set  before  them  to  be  done. 
There  is  no  less  devotion  to  learning  now  than  in  former 
times,  but  a  different  kind  of  lean. ing  is  required  of  many. 
Knowledge  is  vvi der  and  deeper  and  in  ire  various  than  in 
any  previous  age,  and  is  destined  to  ^ra.-]>  truth-'  and  prin- 
ciples yet  unthought  of.  American  colleges  will  hoi 
all  old  truths,  and  will  welcome  and  appropriaU-  and  utili/.e 
all  that  is  new  as  fa.-t  and  as  far  as  it  is  proved  to  be  truth. 
All  kiml*  at  truth  will  be  accepted,  for  all  truths  in  their 
foundation  and  their  origin  arc  one. 

JOBS  G.  BAIRD  Ant,  Sec.  I'uiia.  Board  of  Ed'" 
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TAI-.I.K  \.— Colleges  of  the  I'.  S.  incorporated  and  empowered  by  Charter  to  confer  Degrees  in  Arts. 


NAME. 

Location. 

Denomination. 

Organ- 
ized. 

President. 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala  
Marion,          "    

None  
Baptist  

1831 

1837 

Carlos  O.  Smith,  M.  D.,  LL.D. 
Col.  J.  T.  Murfee. 
J.  T.  Ticknor. 
Rev.  A.  S.  Andrews,  D.  D. 
A.  A.  Safford  (Prln.). 
0.  C.  Gray,  A.  M. 
Kev.  F.  R.  Earle,  A.M. 
Daniel  C.  Oilman,  A.  M. 
A.  L.  Fitzgerald,  A.  M. 
Kev.  Win.  Alexander,  D.D. 
Rev.  A.  S.  Gibbons,  A.  M. 
Rev.  William  P.  Tucker,  A.  M. 
Alfred  Bale's. 
Kev.  W.  N.  Cunningham. 
M.  Bailv.  A.M. 
Mark  liaily,  A.  M. 
J.  N.  Pend'egast. 

Rev.  Noah  Porter,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 
Rev.  .1.  Cummings,  D.  D..  LL.D. 
Rev.  T.  R.  Fraction,  D.  D. 

William  H.  Pnrnell,  A.M. 
Rev.  0.  L.  Smith.  D.  D. 
Rev.  A.  A.  Lipscomb,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 
Kev.  A.  J.  Battle,  P.  D. 

Alabama  Agrir.  &  Mech.  College. 

Greensborough,  Ala  
Talladcga,            "   
Little  Rock,  Ark  
Boonsborough,  Ark  

Metb.  Episcopal  

Am.  Miss.  Ass  
Masonic  
Cum.  Presbyterian.. 

1ISC9 
1857 
1868 
1888 

1859 
1852 
1868 
L869 
18M 
1S70 
1866 

1700 
1831 
1823 

1833 
1870 
1838 
181  11 
1838 
1835 
1854 
1869 

1866 
1855 
1857 
1841 
1855 
1857 
1852 
1867 
1854 
1856 
1847 
1830 
1835 
1828 
1856 
1866 
1859 
1868 
1854 
1855 
I860 
1867 

1861 

St.  John's  College  
Cane  Hill  College  

Pacific  Methodist  College  .  .. 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal  
San  Francisco,  Cal  
Sun  Josfi,             *'  
IJ.'niria,                 "  

Meth.  Epis.,  South.. 
Presbyterian  
Meth.  Episcopal  
Prot.  Episcopal  

University  of  the  Pacific  

College  of  California  

Vacaville,             "  

Baptist  

U           .       p  ,,    _.  t 

Woodland,           "  
Golden  City,  Col. 
Now  Haven,  Conn  
Middletown,     "  
Hartford            "  

Christian  

Congregational  
Meth.  Episcopal  
Prot.  Episcopal  

Yale  College  
Wesley  an  University  

Bnuiilywine,  Del. 
Newark,            "  

Delaware  Agricultural  College  

Newark,             "  

State  

Oxford,  Ga  

Meth.  Epis.,  South- 

University  of  Georgia  

Athens,  "  

Baptist  

Atlanta,  "  
Griffin,    "  

Presbyterian  
Baptist  

Kev.  David  Wills,  D.D. 
J.  M.  Bonuell. 
E.  A.  Ware,  A.  M. 

Rev.  F.  H.  M.  Henderson,  A.  B. 
Kev.  J.  Blanc-hard.  A.  M. 
Kev.  William  Livingston,  A.  M. 

J.W.Butler,  A.M. 
Rev.  0.  S   Munsell.  D.  D. 

Marshall  College        

Covington,  Ga. 

Wheaton,  111  
Galesburg,  111  

Congregational  
Universalist  
Congregational  

Lombard  University  

Illinois  Wesleyau  University  

Bloomington,  III  
Eureka,              "  
Fulton,              "  

Meth.  Episcopal  
Christian  

A.  M.  Weston  (acting). 
L.  II.  Potter. 
Rev.  C.  II.  Fowler,  D.D. 
Kev.  David  A.  Wallace,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 
Kt.  Rev.  II.  P.  Whitehouse. 
Rev.  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  D.  D. 
Rev.  A.  A.  Kendriek,  D.  D. 
Kev.  Robert  Allyn,  D.D. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Bowdon,  D  D. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Burroughs,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 
J.  M.  Gregory,  LL.D. 

Rev.  T.  N.  Hasselquist,  D.D. 
Kev.  S.  B.  Allen,  A.M. 

Rev.  A.  A.  Smith,  A.M. 

Illinois  Soldiers'  College  

Meth.  Episcopal  
United  Presbyterian 
Prot.  Episcopal  
Congregational  
Baptist  
Meth.  Episcopal  

Moutuouth  College  
Jubilee  College  
Illinois  College  
Shurtleff  College  

Munmouth,       "  
Robin's  Nest,    "  
Jacksonville,    "  
Upper  Alton,    "  

Lincoln  University  

Lincoln,            "  
Chicago,            "  
Urbana             '*  

Cum.  Presbyterian.. 
Baptist  

Illinois  Industrial  University  

Meth.  Episcopal  

Augustana  College  
\Vcstfield  College       .       . 

Paxton,             "  
Westfleld           " 

Lutheran  
U.  Breth.  in  Christ 

Evangelical  Asso.... 

Lake  Forest,     ** 
Naperville,       "  

North-west  College  
Howard  College. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Corbet,  A.M. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Bailv,  U.  D. 
Rev.  W.  D.  F.  Liimmis,  A.  M. 
Rev.  Cyrus  Nutt,  D.D. 
Rev.  R.  Andrews,  D.  D. 
Rev.  F.  A.  Hester,  D.D. 
Rev.  W.  If.  Black,  A.  M. 
Kev.  Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  D.D. 
Kev.  Thomas  Holmes,  D.  D. 
Joseph  Moore,  A.M. 
Rev.  Johns,  A.  M. 
J.  W.  Scribner,  A.  M. 
Kev.  G.C.  Hickman,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Cully,  A.  M. 
Richard  Owen. 
Rev.  Levi  Beers.  A.  B. 
Rev.  E.  Rowley,  I).  I). 
Rev.  W.  Sibler,  Ph.  B. 
O.  W.  Miller,  A.M. 
John  O.  Hopkins,  A.  B.  (acting). 
Rev.  A.  Burns.  D.  D. 
Rev.  George  Thacher,  D.  D. 
Prof.  L.  Lai'eji. 
Rev.  L.  A.  Dunn. 
Kev.  W.  V.  King,  D.D. 
Kev.  John  Wheeler.  D.  D. 
[,.  S.  Wortman,  A.  B.  (Prin.). 
Kev.  E.  Lounsbery,  A.  M. 
Henrv  Dorland. 
Kev.  (!.  F.  Magoun,  D.  D. 
Roderick  Norton,  A.  M. 

Rev.  W.  M.  Brooks.  A.  M. 
William  Brush,  A.M. 
Rev.  S.  H.  Tatt. 

Rev.  P.  McVicar,  D.  D. 
Rev.  R.  L.  Harford,  1).  D. 
John  Fraser,  A.  M. 

Rev.  Jos.  Denison,  D.  D. 
Rev.  T.  H.  Dinsmorc,  A.M. 

Blackburn  University  

Carlinville, 

Presbyterian  

None  
Meth.  Episcopal  

Christian  
Presbyterian  

1867 
1872 
1828 
1835 
1854 
1854 
1834 
1858 
1859 
1853 
1851 
1853 

Indiana  University  

Bloomington,  Ind  

Moore's  Hill  College  
North-western  Christian  L'niv  
Wub.tsh  College  

Moore's  Hill,     "    
Indianapolis,    "   
Crawfordsville,"   

Near  Richmond,  Ind  
Brookville,            *'   
Hartsville,             "    
Hanover,               "  
Rockport,              "  

Friends  (Orthodox) 
Meth.  Episcopal  
United  Brethren  
Presbyterian  
Meth.  Episcopal  

Hanover  College  

Purdun  College  

Fort  Wayne  Collie  

Fort  Wayne,          "   

Meth.  Episcopal  

18.50 
1850 
1870 
1869 
1867 
1860 
1861 
1854 
1857 
1855 
1853 
1859 
1867 
1848 
1858 
1860 

1866 
1858 
1869 

1865 
1857 
1864 

1863 
1859 

Fort  Wayne,          "   
Bourbon,                "   

Lutheran  

Simpson  Centenary  College  
Iowa  State  University  
Norwegian  Lutheran  College  

Indianola,  la  
Iowa  City,  "  
Decorah,     *'  
Pella,           "  

Meth.  Episcopal  
None  
Lutheran  
Baptist  
Meth.  Episcopal  

Baptist  .  .  . 

Mount  Pleasant,"  
Burlington,         "  
Davenport,          "  
Salem,                   "  
Orinnell,              "  
Kavette,                  "  
Albion,                "  

Tabor,                  "  
Fairfleld                "  . 

Burlington  University  
Griswold  College  

Prot.  Episcopal  
Friends  
Congregational  
Metii.  Episcopal  
Lutheran  

Congregational  

Upper  Iowa  University  

Washington  College. 
Tabor  Collcpc  

Humboldt  College  

None  

Okaloosa  College  

Oskaloosa,           "  
T«i"'ka,  Kan  
Baldwin  City,  Kan  

Christian  
Congregational  
Meth.  Episcopal  
State  

Baker  University  
State  University  

Irving,                 "    
Manhattan,          *'   
Topeka,                "    
Ottawa,               " 

Highland,          "  

State  
Presbyterian. 

Preabyterian  

State  Agricultural  College  
Lincoln  University  
Ottawa  College  

Manhattan  College. 
!,<•(•!  .mpton  College. 
Hope  College. 
Highland  University  
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\.-Coltrgtt  of  l/ir  I',  a.  m",r/,or/iW  ,,,i4  empowered  by  fJiartfr  to  ron/cr  Drgrrn  in  Art*.—  c., 


MjJIfc 

Location. 

DenonlokUoa. 

Organ- 

>« 

n,  K  v  
Mi'-,  Ky  

1819 

1-  ,- 

1836 
1*H 

IBM 

1838 
1839 

John  II.  linwiimn,  A.M.  (regent). 

II..M-.  1,1.  H. 

B*T.  I-:,  n   i.,ii.ln|,l. 

Key.  II.  M;,I,U,  1).  D. 

0.  lieatty,  LL.U. 

Prnf.  W.  S.  (iiltner. 
'   1,.  lln-ek,  II.  I).  (Cliiin.). 

i:->.  c.  i;.  An.ii.  *•,  A.M. 
Col.  1).  r.  Iloyd. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Heal.-y,  D.  D. 

E.E.S.  Tavlor,  D.D. 
.1    1..  c                        I.I..D. 
K.  v  Kobbins,  D.  I). 
K«y.  A.  II.  Ch.-ii.-v,  H.  H. 
K.-v.  Cliarle-  F.  Allen.  1).  D. 
.la  s  M.  Ion  n.  II.  A.  M. 

K.  C.  Berkeley,  A.M. 

Rev.  James  T.  Ward,  D.  D. 
Kev.  Samuel  Kegesler,  D.D. 

J.  S.    lion-;,  II.  AM 
P.  A.  Ch».ll~.nnie,  A.  M. 
Rev.  1C.  H.  Cap.-tl. 

It.-V.  ,llllill«    11.  S,  .-he.   S.  T.  D.,   LL.D. 

Charles  W.  Kliot,  LL.I). 
Col.  W.  S.  Clark. 

J.  II.  Hewitt,  A.M. 

J.   11.   Allliell,    1,1.  .11. 

ll.-v.  Keielall  lli,,ok«,  D.  D. 
1;  .1  h  n,  h.  I). 
K,\    II.  M.  Urahain,  D.D. 
A.  H.  Ixiwrie,  A.  M. 

William  W.  Fohv,  -11,  A.M. 
Jab.-/.  Brook",  A.  M..  I).  D. 
i:.  r,  .1.  w.  si  •-,  ii.  I). 
i:  IT.  "niter  llillnian,  A.M. 
ion.  Alex.  P.  Stewart. 
John  S.  Robinson. 

l|,,n.  Henry  R.  Revel*. 

II.  ,!.  Steel.    (Prill... 
llani.l  It,  a,!.  I.I.  Ii. 
ll.-y.  \V(i.  Kli.,1.  D.D. 
l;.-v.  Tl  11  Kainl'iint,  8.  T.  D.,  LL.D. 
Rev.  J.  F.  KWier,  D.  D.  (pro.  trm.). 
W.  II.  I),  llatton. 
J.  C.  Hall,  A.  M. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Wills,  A.M. 

French  Strother. 
Rev.  .1.  It.  Mitchell,  D.D. 

.1.    K.   Verlree«. 

M.  M.  Brown,  A.M. 
Rev.  L.  Baler,  A.  H. 
Rev.  K.  W.  Hall,  A.  M. 
J.  A.WainwriKht,  A.M..  M.D. 
Key.  W.  II.  Coil.  in. 
Rev.  John  McNamara,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Asa  I).  Smith.  D.  I).,  I.I..D. 

K.-v.  .lames  M.-Co-h.  UK.  LI..H. 
Key.  W.  II.  Cainpl.eli,  !>.!>..  I-I..D. 
Rt.  Kev.  Win.  II.  iMenheiincr,  D.D. 
A.  O.  (inltl.»{arln,k"i. 
K.-\.  .lotialhan  Allen 
K.  v.  S.  liilm.in  Ill-own.  D.  1).,  LL.D. 
Mill-tin  It.  Anilerwin.  I.I..I). 
Amin-w    |l.  White.  I.I.  II. 
K.-v.  K.  X.  Potter.  U.  II. 
It.-v  ll,,»-anlCrosbv.  H.H..  I.I..K.  iChan.V 
F.  A.  P.  llarnar.1.  S.  T   l>.  I.I..H. 
Rev.  M.  Van  K.-n»»el»er,  II.  |i. 
K.-v.  K.  DO.IS;,-.  D.  !>..  1.1.  H. 
1!    11.  Fairl-airn,  D.  D. 
Alexander  8.  Webb.  LL.D. 

R.-v  K.  O  Haven.  II.  II  .  I.L  D.  (Chan.). 

Kev.   W.   W.    WlllK.lle,   II.   D. 

.1.  K.  Hlak,-  H  -linn-man). 
Rev.  Solomon    - 
Rev.  B.  Craven,  1).  D. 
James  Smtlipite. 

L.   A.   Ilirkle.    A     M. 
sjathv.  A.  M. 
Kev.  1).  F.  M.  -Farhin.l. 
K.  r.    l-i,i,  1  »     An,lre«-«.  D.D. 
Rev.  Carroll  Cnit-  1.  A.  M. 

F.li  T.  Tnppaii.  A.M. 
Rev.  8.  Sprecher,  D.  D. 

It-Ill'  1  < 



un,    "  

I'l  -  -l,\  t.-riiin  

nil              

K'-IitU'-JiV  College  

Sheii.v  Collegt  


MUlenbnrf    "  

Meth.  Episcopal. 

Presbyterian  

Jurkson,   La  

M,  tli.  K|.i-.,  South.. 

LouJMi;in;i  Stutf  1  nivi-i-iry  

KvaiiK'.-lii  al  

Franklin  C.,11*  

Inland  I.nivei-Mtv  

Ka|,ti*t 

Ill  tUi-U  irk,    Me  

Wiiti-rvillc      " 

k-ational  

1802 

1863 
1866 

18-U 
1868 
18S6 
1797 
179:! 

MM 

1870 

1837 
1H.V! 
1860 

1858 

1868 

1866 
1-..I 
1848 
1851 
1813 
1871 
1870 
1840 
1857 
1848 
UH 
1867 

urn 

1865 
1871 

1831 
1881 
1868 
1863 
1868 

1868 

1848 
1848 
1863 

1770 
1748 
1771 
1846 
18S6 
UM 
1SU 
I860 
1S08 
1796 
1831 
17/4 
1S24 
1.-  '.. 
ISM 
1866 

1871 

1837 
1795 
1862 
1863 
IM 
1870 

mo 

181) 

18S1 

is-ji; 
IM., 

Kat.-s  College  
Staff   \"ririiltnral  Coll.-".. 

[.'\\i-ton, 

Olollo                     " 

KM-,  -\\  ill  I:  ;; 

st  .1  tin'-;  Collagfl 

.    Md..     . 

Prot.  Episcopal  
Methodist 

Maf>  land  A.iM'ii-nltnial  Ooll 

l!\  •ttt'i  i  111'                 " 

Ick, 

State  

\Viflianis  Co]  Irp-  

\\  M  1  1  ;i  n  i  "tou'n,  MAM..... 

College  Hill,               "    

Amhernt,                "   
Ciimliridgo,             "   
Ainhfr-t,                  "    
olivet,  Mieh  

Congregational  

i  -alint  

yoM^...°^..'.'.'.'.'.'. 

State  
Cong,  and  Presb  

(  Hivf  t  Collide  

Bapttot 

HilKlale,         "     '."".'.".'. 
Adrian,              "     

M,-th.  Kpiscopal  
F.  Ilnptist  
Meth.  Episcopal  

Slate.  
Meth.  Episcopal 

Ilillsdale  Coll<  

Mollan.l, 
i-i,          ** 
Minneiipolin,  Minn  
Ke.l  \Vinn 

Congregational  
Baptist  

Clinton,  Miw  

Stab-....  „ 

M.'idi-ion  College  

None.  

State  

Wa-hiri^ton   UniverMtv  
William  Jewell  College 

St.  Ix.uis,     '•  
Liberty        " 


Baptist  .  . 

Westminster  Col  I'1  ^e  

Fulton,         "  
Jefferson  City,  Mo  

Mount  Pleasant,"  

Presbyterian  
Prot.  K|,i«  opal  
M.-th.   Episcopal  
Baptist  
Christian. 
Meth.  Kpi-..  South.. 

M'-UIlt    I'lfJKUlt    Collect'    

('••ntral  Coll,--,- 

Fnyetle,                 "  
I  -iii-iana.           '* 
Kiil.l.-r,               " 

St   Charles           " 

Meth.  Episcopal  
Presbyterian  
Cum.  Presbyterian.. 

N,.  ii  St.  Charles,"  
C.,11.  -Be  Minimi,  "  

\j,  i  ;,,,-  (•,,[!  

',1,         "  
Hannibal,            "  
Maeon  City         "  

ImitedPresbyteiian 
Meth.  F:pis.,  South.. 
M.-th.  K|,  is,  ,,].;,  I  
Prot.  Episcopal  

Johnson  Male  HID)  IVini.K*  College 

Palmyra,             '•  

Nebraska  Statf  C.  -llr^e  

Nebraska  City,  Nel  

Prot.  Kpiscojml  
Congregational. 

ivn  trii"i!th  Coll.  ••_•"  
College  of  New  Jersey  

Hanover,  X.  II  

IVinrel  X.  .1  
New  Brunswick,  X.  J... 
];uilin-t  "    ... 
N.  V  
Alfi-.-.l        " 

K,  tot  ine.l  

Prot.  Episcopal  
I'uiversalist  
Seventh-Day  liupt... 
Presbyterian  
Bapttot  

Chnti.n,     "    
r,  X.  Y  

University  of  Itoi  hcsti-r  

S-hene'-Hitv    \   V 

riuversir.vof  theCily  of  \.  York, 

X.-w  York  City."    

tt 

Prot.  Episcopal  

Madison  1'iii  vi  -i-i  tv  

Hamilton,          "    

Baptist  
Plot.  Kl,i>enl>al  

Sam  

i   V-w  Ytirk... 
Martin  Luther  College  

New  York  Citv,"    ... 
lluAalo                " 

M-  tb.  Hpi-  ..pal  

Wake    F'.r  —  t  Colleue  

Wake    1'oreM      N     . 

1>..\  hi- 
Vnivernily  of  North  Carolina  

Davi.lsoii  Coil 
Hill,             ".... 
Trinity, 

M.th.  Kpis.,  South.. 

Olin  Coll                        

North  Carolina  Colli 

Kntherlonl  Male  :Ui.l  female  ('<>!.. 


M.tlJftt.l   Cnll,   -'  

Santa  Fe.  X.  Mex  

M.lfiettll.lMii,,  

Pn-sbyterian  


pennon  rnivt-r>it\-  
K  envoi)  Collf^e  

Wittenberg  OoDeft  
65 

lu..nville,    "     
s'pViiistie'hl,"     ".".''""." 

l!.i|  11-t  
Prot.  Kpi-,  opal  
Kvan.  Lutht-ran  
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NAUK. 

Location. 

Denomination. 

Organ, 
ized. 

President. 

L.  T.  Kirk. 
Robert  II.  Hovey,  B.  S. 
Iti-v.  K.  Merrick. 
Ri-v.  D.-iviil  Paul,  A.  M. 
(Operations  suspeniiril.) 
Rev.  James  II.  Fail-child,  D.  D. 
W.  H.  Scott  (acting). 
Rev.  II.  A.  Thnlnpstm,  A.  M. 
Rev.  F.  Sewall,  A.M. 

Rt.  Rev.  D.  A.  Payne,  D.  D. 
William  Xast,  I),  i). 
William  Smith,  A.M. 
0.  N.  llartslmrn,  LL.D. 
Charles  D.  Curtis, 
(i.  W.  Willard,  D.  D. 
L.  W.  OnK,  A.  M. 
Ri-v.  \V.  D.  Hodman,  D.D. 
Willis  Lord,  D.  D. 
A.  F.  Ross,  LL.D. 
Krv.  W.  F.  Lclimann. 
S.  H.  MrColli-ster,  A.  M. 
B.  A.  Hinsdale,  A.  M. 
K.  F.  Reid. 
A.  D.  Lee,  A.M. 
Rt-y.  S.  11.  Miireh,  D.D. 
J.  H.  Garrison. 
George  C.  Chandler,  D.  D. 
T.  M.  Catch,  A.  M. 
T.  F.  Campbell. 
.Samuel  J.  Gummere,  A.M. 
Henry  Coppee,  LL.D. 
Rev.  J.  R.  Loomis,  LL.D. 
Rev.  F.  A.  Mllhlenberit,  D.  D. 
Milton  Valentine,  D.  D. 
E.  T.  Jeffers. 
Rev.  George  Loomis,  D.D. 
George  Wooils,  LL.D. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Nevin,  D.  D. 
Rt.  Rev.  E.  de  Schwuinitz,  S.T.D. 
Rev.  J.  A.  McCauley,  D.D. 
Rev.  (i.  P.  Hays,  D.D. 
Rev.  J.  N.  Rendall,  D.  D. 
A.  B.  Miller,  D.  D. 
Rev.  II.  T.  Welln,  LL.D. 
L.  II.  Hammond,  A.  M. 
William  C.  Cattell,  D.D. 
C.  J.  Stille.  LL.D.  (Provost). 
Rev.  James  Calder,  U.  D. 
E.  H.  Maftill,  A.  M. 
Rev.  E.G.  Higbee,  D.D. 
Rev.  H.  J.  Wickrs,  A.  M. 

Rev.  J.  II.  A.  Bombcrger. 
Rev.  E.  O.  Robinson,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 
James  Boyce. 
Rey.  J.  P.  Smeltzer.  D.  D. 
Benjamin  B.  liiibljitt,  A.  M.  (Chairman). 
James  C.  Furman,  D.  D. 
N.  R.  Middleton. 
A.  M.  Shipp,  D.D. 
Rev.  A.  Webster,  D.  D. 
Rev.  P.  M.  Bartlett,  1).  D. 
B.  W.  McDonnohl,  D.  D.,  LL.D 
Rev.  T.  W.  Humeu,  S.T.D. 
E.  Kirby  Smith  (Chan.). 
Rev.  W.  S.  Doak.  A.M. 
Rev.  Charles  Manly,  D.D. 
J.  A.  Dean,  A.  M. 
Rev.  John  Braden,  A.  M. 

Gen.  J.  Gorgas  (Vice-Chan.). 

A.  K.  Spence,  A.M.  (acting). 
Rev.  E.  L.  Patten,  A.  M. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Tadlock. 
II.  Presnell,  A.M. 
Rev.  J.  J.  Shtever. 
W.  Caivy  Crane,  D.D. 
Rufus  C.  Burleson  D.  D. 

J.  E.  C.  Doremns,  D.  D. 
0.  H.  Gould. 
John  R.  Park,  M.  D. 

M.  II.  Buckham,  A.M. 
Rev.  M.  Douglass,  D.  D. 
B.  Puryear,  A.  M. 
Ri-v.  J.  A.  Duncan,  D.  D. 
Rey.  D.  F.  Bittle,  D.  D. 
E.  W.  Wiley,  D.D. 
J.  M.  P.  Atkinson,  D.D. 
lien.  (i.  W.  Custis  Leo. 
C.  S.  VenaMe,  LL.D. 
llenjamiii  S.  Kwell. 
C.  L.  C.  Minor. 

Rey.  E.  W.  McDonald. 
Rev.  A.  Martin.  D.  D. 

TI     -1  >  lj~^    '•'      '    (""  11 

1867 

1840 

1837 
1824 
183! 

18(4 
1847 
1861 
1853 
1856 
1864 
1850 
1858 
1846 
I860 
1835 
1856 
187" 
1825 
185(1 
1873 
1866 

1859 
1859 
1858 
1850 
1851 

Delaware,                  "     ... 

Meth.  Episcopal  

Oxford,                       "     ... 
Oberlin,                      "     ... 

State  
Congregational  

W.-sterville,            "    .-- 

Yellow  Springs,      "    ... 
Near  Xenia,            "    ... 
Berea,                         '*     .., 
Xenia,                         "     ... 
Mount  Union,         "    ... 
C..ll..g,.  Hill,           "    ... 
Tiffin,                        "    ... 
Richmond,            "    ... 
Berea,                       "    ... 
Wooster,                    "     ... 
New  Athens,           "    ... 
Columbus,                "    ... 
Akron,                    "    ... 
Hiram,                      "    ... 
Iberia,                     "    ... 
Scio,                          "    ... 

United  Brethren  
Swfdetihorgian  

Un.  Congregational 
Af.  Meth.  Episcopal 
Meth.  Episcopal  

Reformed  
None  
Meth.  Episcopal  
Presbyterian  
Pros,  and  Un.  1'res.. 
Lutheran.  
Universalist  
Christian  
Un.  Presbyterian.... 
Meth.  Episcopal  

Wilberforce  University  (colored)... 

Farmers'  College  

Richmond  College  

Franklin  College  

"Oji---Stu.lv"  University  

Sublimity,          "  
Oregon  City,      "  
Salem,                 "  

United  Brethren.... 

n  College  

Meth.  Episcopal  

Haverford  Coll.,  Peun. 

S.  Bethlehem,         "     ... 

Friends  (Orthodox). 
Prol.  Episcopal  
Baptist  

1833 
1866 
1847 
1848 
1832 
1852 
1815 
1820 
1853 
1807 
1783 
1802 
1853 
1850 
1861 
1866 
1831 
1740 
1  S.V.I 
1869 
1865 

Allentown,               "     ... 

P   '        -1  •       •    P  ll«    • 

Wilmington,           '•     ... 
Meadville,               "     ... 
Plttsbnrg.               "    ... 

UnitedPresbyterian 
Meth.  Episcopal  

Allegliany  College  

Franklin  and  Marshall  College  
Moravian  College  and  Theol.  Seni. 

Lancaster,               "     ... 

German  Reformed... 

Cm-lisle,                     "     ... 

Lower  Oxford,        **    ... 
Waynesburg,          "     ... 
Andalusia.               '*     ... 
Annville,                "    ... 
Easton,                   "    ... 
Philadelphia,          "     ... 

Meth.  Episcopal  

Washington  and  Jeffersou  College. 
Lincoln  University  

Cum.  Presbyterian.. 
Prot.  Episcopal  
United  Brethren  
Presbyterian  
None  

Agricultural  College  
Swarthmoro  College  

Ag.  Coll.  P.  O.        "     ... 
Swarthmore,           "     ... 

FrieniisViiVcksitej." 

Philadelphia,         " 
Freeland,                 "     ... 

German  Reformed.. 
Baptist  

1870 
1765 

Due  \Ve.st,  S,  C  

A.  R.  P  

Walhalla       "    

1858 
1806 
1851 
1789 
1853 
1869 
1819 
1842 
1869 
1785 
1868 
1848 
1867 
1866 
1871 
1868 

1867 

University  of  South  Carolina  

Columbia,     "    
Greenville,   "    

State  
Baptist  

Spartanburg,  S.  C  
Orangebiirg,     '•  
Maryville,  Tenn  

Meih.  Kpis.,  South.. 
Meth.  Episcopal  

Maryville  College  

Cum.  Presbyterian.. 

East  Tennessee  University  

Nashville        "    

Greenville  and  Tusculum  College- 
Union  University  
East  Tenne^f-  \\Vsleyan  Univ  
Central  Tennessee  College  (colored) 

Murtreesboro'jTenu  
Athens,                "    
Nashville,             "     

Baptist  
Meth.  Episcopal  

Mossy  Creek,      *'    

Prot.  Episcopal  
Cum.  Presbyterian. 

Nashville,             «     

Jackson,              "    

Trenton,               "    

Presbyterian  
Meth.  Episcopal  

1868 
1885 

1857 
1846 
1857 

1852 
1871 
1850 
1797 
1801 
1834 
1844 
1832 
1852 
1838 
1775 
1871 
1824 
1693 
1872 
1854 

1839 

Bristol,                 '•    
JonwboroQffh,    "    

Col  Hint  His,  Texas  
Independence,  ••   
\V,iro,                    "    

Baylor  University  

Baptist  

Bt.tOD, 

Op.-l.msas,         " 
(Joliad,       '          "   

rnivt-rsity  of  Deseret  
Mi.lilletmry  College. 

Salt  Lake,  Utah  

Latter-Day  Saints... 

Norwich  University  (military)  
Richmond  College  
Itaudolph-Macon  College  

Northfiel.l,     "  
Richmond,  Va  
Ardiland,       "  

Prot.  Episcopal  
Baptist  
Meth.  Epis.,  South.. 

Ktnory  and  Henry  Colli-^i-  

Emory,         "  
Prince  Edward  co.,  Va.. 

Meth.   Kpis.,  South.. 

Washington  and  Lee  I'liiversitv.... 
University  of  Virginia  
College  of  William  and  Mary  
Virginia  Ag.  ami  Mech,  College.  ... 
Alleghany  College  

Charlottesville,           "  .. 
Williatnsburg,             "  .. 

Prot.  Episcopal  

Blue  Sulphur.             "  .. 
Hai  PIT'S  Ferry,           "  .. 
Pruntytown,               "  .. 

Baptist  
Fre.-Will  Baptist. 

Hector  College  
Wythevilli-  College  

West  Virginia  University  

MurL'antowii.  W.  Va  

Stati-  

1S67 
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KAMA, 

LooaUoo. 

DcoomlnatiuD. 

Br 

rrakknl. 

Bethany,  \\.  \ 

Long  Luii.-,  \\ 

)   l.'HIIIIglotl 

n 

ChrUtuu  

1841 

iww 
I8U 

1M7 
1846 
1848 

un 

MM 
IM 

1822 
18M 
1864 

W.  K.  I-endleton. 

K>-v.  W.  Colegro»e,  A.  M. 
K.  K.  Hill. 
John  llawoui,  I.L.H. 
Rev.  Ilarrinin  (lillilaud,  D.D. 
A.  .x.  Mini  -lii'im. 
Aaron  L.  Chapin,  D.  D. 
W.  1..  lUnkin,  A.M. 
(lc-iirt;c-  M.  SIi-i-1,-,  1).  D. 
K   i    M  .  C.  \M,itl,,r,l,  A.  M. 
KI-V    A.  F.  Ernst,  A.M. 
W   S.  r.-rrv. 
i:,  r,  .1.  n  IM,\,  •!!.  D.D. 
K.-\.  \V.  K.  M.rrinian,  A.M. 

.1.  C.  W.-llinc,  LL.D. 
Oen.  0.  0.  Howard,  LL.D. 
K.  -M.lialhm.l.-r,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D. 

.  i  •  ,  -             

Free-Will  lijipti^t... 

\\  ii!-hiiigtoti    1   ni  •.--,    .:  •.          

*•'••>  ftli-    \\  -i-l     Ter 

\j  ,,ji_Mll    \\  ,^ 

Slit!,- 

•lie  rnu.-i  -if  s  
WiiVluinl   l.'lihefMlV  
Helot  t    College  ".  

lial.-vill-.  "  
It.-.n'  r  Dam,  \V(n  
ll.l.ijt.                  '•   
Wauki-sha,        "  

Mi-tli.   K|ii«-i>l,;il  
linptut  
Congreirational  
Pi.-liyt'Tiitn  
M-  tli.  Episcopal  

>"\,-lith-ll,lvl!l|,ti-t 

Evan.  Lutheran  

Milton  i 

Milton, 
VTatertovn. 

I'niirie  du  Ch 
Racine, 
Upon, 

Washington,  ' 

,4 

North-w.^t.  -in  Imwr-itv  

1'i.une  (hi  Cllieti   Collen> 

,-n   \\i- 

Prot.  Episcopal  
Congregational  

Baptlet 


Howanl   I'ni'                               .I)  

ViMoii;.!     It. 
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TABLE  ll.—Cutletre*  and  Jfiyk  firhwlt  in  the  1'.  .V.  directed  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

NAM*. 

Location. 

liST 

rr-t^. 

Spring  U 

Sin  Fran 
LOH  Ange 
Sin  Kranc 

S.lliUI  l:i 

Santa  Km 

W  ilniinct 
Oeorgeto* 
Wwihingt 
KIIIIIU,  III 
I  'lii,  'iii;,,, 
Botirbonn 
Eut  St.  I 
Notre  Dai 
St.  Meinr 
Atchiwn, 
Topek*, 
Bardxtowi 
Marion  co 

r,  ,',-.,„  i 

St.  Mi.-h  i 
Grand  Cot 

New  i  )i  1, 

trooutoc 

New  Win 
Ellk-ott  C 
Nrar  I  jn 

rik,-»viiif 
Bctttnon 

II,  ln'sh-r, 
KllicottCi 

11,  Ala. 

1829 

IM 

1-1,7 
18» 
18S1 
1-l.s 
1844 
1847 
1789 
1858 

1870 
1H06 

KM 

I860 

Her.  J.  MonUllot,  S.  J. 

Brother  Justin. 
K.'T.  James  McOill,  C.  M. 
Rcr.  Joseph  Bayina,  8.  J. 
Rev.  A.  Varsi. 
Rev.  J.  J.  O'Keefe,  0.  8.  F. 
Brother  Paschal  Doran,  0.  8.  F. 

Rev.  John  Karly,  8.  J. 
K,-v.  James  Clark. 

Ki-v.  F.  Coosemans. 
Rev.  P.  Beaudoin. 
Rev.  F.  II.  Zahel,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L. 
lt<-v.  A.  Ix-iiU'iiiii'-r. 
Rev.  J.  Hotiie,  O.  8.  B. 
Very  Rev.  O.  Chrisloph,  0.  8.  B. 

Rev.  L.  Elena,  C.  B.,  LL.D. 
II.  A.  Cecil. 

Rev.  J.  Boduit,  8.  J. 
Ri-v.  K.  liiintn-lrt,  .S.J. 
K,  \    .1.  Lee  Bezonet. 
A.  II.  Baker,  A.  Jl. 
l-'.rti-.  D.D. 
Very  Rev.  .1.  McCaffery,  D.D. 
Rev.  E.  Q.  S.  Waldron. 
It,  v  S.A.Kelly,  S.J. 
Jl.  ll'ilani,  Rector. 
lln.th.-r  Il.-tli-lin. 
Ri-y.  Rulicrt  Kiilt.ui,  S.  .1. 
Ri-v.  J.  11.  U'llagan. 

Rev.  Alexius  Edelbrock,  0.  8.  B. 

Rev.  J.fl.  Zealand,  S.J. 
Rev.  A.  Verrina. 

HnUhcr  AKatho. 
Hi,  ,tln-r  Jamet). 
Very  Rev.  M.  A.  Carrigan,  D.  D. 

Rev.  W.  Becker,  S.  J. 
Rev.  M.  Casini.O.S.F. 

Brother  Francis. 
Rev.  II.  11  udi  in,  S.J. 
H.-v.  Joseph  Shea,  S.J. 
Brother  Piiiilinn. 
R«    M.  J.  Scully. 
Rev.  T  .T.  Landrv,  C.  M. 
F.  J.  Pabisch,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 
l,,-,,|,«  |,|  ltii>liart. 
F.  Hours. 
Brother  Oliver. 
Very  Rev.  Thomas  Oalberry,  0.8.  A. 
R,-v.  I'.  .1.  liletikinsop. 
Rt.  Rev.  B.  Winimer,  0.  S.  B. 
Rev.  C.  V.  Ne,  M,n. 

Brother  Boniface,  C.  8.  C. 
llev.  1'.  K.  1'arisot. 
liev  r.  Kr.  llylelios. 
n,  D.  D. 

Kt  oil,  rr  11,  ue,li,  t. 

Rev.  A.  Louage. 

St.  AnilrewV  C.ollege  

h,  Ark. 

St.  Vim  .'lit  1  Ool                   



:i«co,  Cal  

Santa  Clara  Coll.'i;.'  . 

£"*  »  ::  

b&ra.  " 

College  of  our  La-ly  of  <  i  iia'lal.uij.. 
St   Marv'n  College 





rnt  D.  C  

St.  Viiiteura  ('..liege  
St.  A  toy  Mill*  College  



ais  Grove,  111  

rniv.-rsiiv  <>t'  V.tre  Dame  
St.  M'-inra.i's  OoUege  



lie,  Inrl  
id,     **  
Kan 

1819 

un 

I860 
1837 

I-.VI 

UH 

un 

1848 
1808 
186U 
1863 
1868 
1857 
1864 
1843 

1867 

uaa 

1KU 

1844 
1867 
UH 
UM 

1870 
1869 

1862 
1847 
1841) 
1863 

im 
un 

1866 
1862 
1846 
1852 
1848 
1850 

1854 
UM 

1-72 
Mill 
1865 

1865 

St     M,n  \    -.   Colll  "" 

iu"ta 

St  Charle-4  College 

College  nt   the  1  imnai-liliite  Coiicep 

St.  Joseph's  Day  School  

i,»i  

besi     « 

ClllVert    College  

St.  Charlus  College  
Mount  St.  Mary'*  College  

."!!:!.'"".'".'."" 

ilMr,  Md.  
ty,      ••  
nittsburg,  Md  
« 

(( 

«( 

Rork  Hill  Cnllege  



t.v, 

College  of  the  Moiv  Crow  

SI    Philip's  Coll  

St.  Josepli 

PaMChrit 
St.  Louis, 
Cape  Olra 
Si   Joseph 

Si.  I.011H, 

South  Ora 
.•iantii  Ke, 
llnlliil,.,  N 
AUagBOT, 
Bumanno 
Btlflalo, 
\Vw  York 

ieh. 

,  Minn  

St.  -loin.                            
O'Fallon  Coll 

St.  Louis  University  

Ho 

St.  Vino'iit"-  r-,  n.  gc  

St.  Joseph's  Collogc  

College  .if    th.'   ('Ill  i'fKLTL    l;n>tllrl> 

Hall  

San  Miguel  College  

N.  Mi-x. 
Y 

St.  Honaveiitura  College  
S-'iiiiiiarv  of  our  Lady  of  An^rK... 



N.  V  
l  Bridge,  N  .  Y. 

B  .if   St.    Kl'itlieN    \;ivier  

_.                 u   

\',-w  Vo'i'k  City, 
K!im,-,-lifT,                        "  
lii-,,,,klvn,                     "  
N.;.r<  in.-iiinati,  Ohio  
t'inriiiiiati,              "    

St.  John   lldpti-'t's  College  

Mount  St.  Murv's  of  the  \\.-t  

St.  Xlivier   College  

La  Salle  College  
St.  ThMiii.^C.,11.-"  

I'hilu.l.-lphia,  Penn  
Ilrvn  Mawr,         "      . 

St.  Jo-rp!,--  Col],.-.-  
St.  VineHif*  College  

IMiilail.'lpliia,      "      

St.  Front-it  Colleg,-  
St.  Murv'n  ColK-gf  



Lon-ttn,                          «     
San  Anton  o,  Tex. 

St.  Maiy'x  riiivn-it\  

Holy  Ang<-lt<*  Colleiri*  

I'io  Nono  C.ille-e  
St.  John's  Collfge  
St.  John's  Coll.-  -re  
St.  Vincent's  College  



Brownirtl 

VnnrnllVfl 

St.  Fnini-it 

Norfolk,  T 
WbeiUog, 

Oitv,  Wash.  Ter  
,  Win  

rhi.Mi,  Wi-i  
a. 
W   Vu 

t'oj'lege,  a  township  of  Linn  eo.,  la.     Pop.  1468. 
College,  a  township  of  Knox  co.,  0.     Pop.  V2f>. 
College  Corner,  u  pott-village  of  Oxford  township, 


F.   A.   P.    IUKNAI1I). 

Butler  CO.,  0.,  on  the  Cincinnati  and  Indianapoli-  ,Iun<-iior. 
U.K.,  1'.*  mi!,--  N  .  \\  .  ol  I  l:i  in  i  It  on.  has  OIK-  weekly  newspaper. 

College  Hill,  a  post-village  of  Hamilton  co.,  0.,  6 
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miles  N.  of  Cincinnati.  It  js  the  seat  of  Farmers'  College 
and  the  Ohio  Female  College. 

College  Mound,  a  |)ost-vi!!;i^r  of  Chariton  township, 
Macon  co.,  Mo.  It  is  the  seat  of  McGee  College.  Pop.  I  ^.". 

College  Point,  a  post-village  of  Flushing  township, 
Queens  co.,  N.  Y.,  has  manufactures  of  India-rubber  -roods, 
etc.  It  is  on  Long  Islam!  Sound  ami  on  the  Flushing  and 
North  Side  U.  K.,  11  miles  E.  of  New  York.  1'op.  31)52. 

Colle'giants,  a  sect  of  Christians  in  Holland,  so  called 
from  their  assemblies,  which  they  called  "  colleges."  They 
rejected  all  creeds,  had  no  regular  ministry,  and  no  form 
of  church  government.  Their  communion  was  open  to  all. 
The  name  Illigimkergen  is  sometimes  given  them,  from  the 
town  of  Rhyusberg,  where  they  had  annual  meetings. 

Col'leton,  a  county  of  South  Carolina,  bordering  on 
the  Atlantic.  Area,  1550  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Edisto  River,  and  bounded  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Com- 
bahce.  The  surface  is  a  level,  alluvial  plain  ;  the  soil  is 
mostly  fertile.  Cotton,  rice,  and  corn  are  staple  crops.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  South  Carolina  R.  R.  and  the  Charles- 
ton and  Savannah  R.  R.  Cap.,  Walterborough.  P.  25,410. 

Colleton  (JAMES),  governor  and  landgrave  of  South 
Carolina  (16SG-90),  called  »  colonial  parliament  in  1087, 
and  proposed  radical  alterations  of  tho  laws.  Ho  became 
exceedingly  unpopular  with  the  High-Church  part}',  and 
was  impeached  and  removed  from  office  in  1090,  and  driven 
from  the  province. 

Collet'ta  (PIETRO),  an  Italian  historian  and  general, 
born  at  Naples  Jan.  23,  1775.  Ho  was  a  general  in  the 
army  of  Murat  (1812-14),  and  was  minister  of  war  at  Naples 
in  1320,  but  became  an  exile  in  1821.  Ho  wrote  a  "  History 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  from  1734  to  1825  "(1834).  Died 
at  Florence  Nov.  11,  1833. 

Col'ley,  a  post-township  of  Sullivan  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  336. 

Col'lidine(CsHnN),  an  alkaloid  found  with  many  others 
in  the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  bones  and 
other  animal  substances,  of  coal,  of  quinine,  and  of  cincho- 
nine.  It  is  a  colorless  oily  liquid,  having  an  aromatic  odor. 

Col'lier  (HENRY  WATKINS),  an  American  judge,  born 
in  Lunenburg  co.,  Va.,  Jan.  17,  1801,  became  judge  of 
the  Alabama  circuit  (1827-37),  chief-justice  for  Alabama 
(1837-49),  and  governor  (1849-53).  Died  Aug.  28,  1855. 

Collier  (JEREMY),  an  English  non-juring  bishop,  born 
in  Cambridgeshire  Sept.  23,  1050.  Ho  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1676,  and  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1077.  He  was 
a  zealous  Jacobite,  and  wrote  several  works  against  tho 
government  of  William  III.  In  1690  ho  gave  absolution 
to  Freind  and  Parkins,  who  were  condemned  to  death  for 
treason.  A  sentence  of  outlawry  was  passed  against  him, 
after  he  had  fled  to  escape  prosecution.  His  chief  works 
are  a  "  Short  View  of  the  Profancness  and  Immorality  of 
the  English  Stage"  (1698),  which  caused  a  great  commo- 
tion, and  "  Essays  on  Several  Moral  Subjects"  (3  vots., 
1397-1705).  Tho  "Short  View"  provoked  replies  from 
Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  and  Dr.  Filmer,  but  tho  playwrights 
were  worsted  in  tho  contest,  and  tho  bellicose  tract  of  tho 
sturdy  moralist  shamed  tho  English  stage  out  of  its  gross- 
ness.  Died  April  26,  1726. 

Collier  (JOHN  PAYNE),  an  English  critic  and  antiquary, 
born  in  London  Jan.  11,  1789.  He  published  in  1820  "The 
Poetical  Decameron,"  and  in  1831  a  "  History  of  English 
Dramatic  Poetry  to  the  Time  of  Shakspcare,  and  Annals 
of  the  Stage  to  the  Restoration"  (3  vols.),  which  is  com- 
mended. He  also  produced  an  edition  of  Shakspeare's 
works  (1844),  and  "Notes  and  Emendations  to  the  Text 
of  Shakspeare's  Plays,  from  Karly  Manuscript  Corrections 
in  a  Copy  of  tho  Folio  of  1632"  (1852). 

Collieries.  See  MIXES  AND  MIXING,  by  PROF.  F.  L. 
VINTON,  E.  M. 

Collima'tion  [from  the  Lat.  colHmo,  to  "  aim  "],  Line 
of,  a  term  used  in  astronomy  to  denote  the  line  which  joins 
the  optical  centre  of  tho  object-glass  of  the  telescope  with 
tho  spider-line,  which  is  designed  to  mark  the  middle  of 
tho  field  of  view  in  the  focus  of  tho  eye-flat's.  The  line 
of  collimation  gives  the  direction  of  the  point  in  tho  heavens 
at  which  the  telescope  aims,  and  of  which  tho  position  is 
recorded  by  tho  observer  from  tho  readings  of  the  circles  of 
the  instrument.  Adjustment  for  collimation  is  the  process 
by  which  the  npidcr-linein  tho  focus,  or  (if  there  arc  several) 
the  central  lino  of  the  system,  is  brought  truly  to  the  optical 
axis  of  tho  instrument.  As  there  arc  usually  two  systems 
of  lines,  collimation  may  lie  either  vertical  or  horizontal. 

t'ol'limators,  fixed  telescopes,  often  employed  in  ob- 
servatories to  assist  in  coll'imating  the  principal  or  working 
instrument.  They  .".re  so  situi-ted  th;it  the  working  telr-- 
scopQ  may  look  directly  down  tho  axis  ("down  the  throat") 
of  Iho  collimator.  tin-  spider-lines  of  the  latter  being  the 
objects  observed  in  tho  process  of  collimation. 


Collin,  a  county  in  the  N.  of  Texas.  Area,  870  square 
miles.  The  surface  is  two-thirds  prairie,  the  rest  timber- 
land,  and  nearly  all  very  fertile  and  well  watered.  Cotton, 
wool,  grain,  and  tobacco  are  raised.  It  is  traversed  by  tho 
Houston  and  Texas  Central  It.  R.  Capital,  SicKinney. 
Pop.  14,013. 

Collin  d'Harleville  (JOHN  FRANCOIS),  a  French  dram- 
atist and  poet  of  much  merit,  whose  works  still  survive 
on  tho  stage,  was  born  May  30,  1755,  at  Mervoisen,  near 
Chartres.  His  first  work  was  a  comedy,  "  The  Inconstant," 
performed  in  17S6.  He  afterwards  produced  "  The  Op- 
timist," "  Castles  in  Spain,"  "  Tho  Old  Bachelor,"  "  The 
Governess,"  and  many  other  plays,  besides  several  poems — 
one  of  them  entitled  "  Melpomene  and  Thalia,"  an  allegory. 
His  collected  dramatic  works  form  four  volumes  in  8vo,  first 
published  in  1805.  Died  at  Paris  Feb.  24,  1806. 

Collin'ear  [from  the  Lat.  col  (fore™),  "with,"  and  7i°«- 
ea,  a  "  Hue  "].  Two  or  more  figures  or  systems  of  points 
are  collincar  when  the  relation  between  them  is  such  that 
to  any  point  in  either  system  corresponds  but  one  point  in 
tho  other  or  others,  while  to  the  several  points  of  a  right  line 
in  either  system  correspond  those  of  a  right  line  in  the  others. 
In  establishing  such  a  relation  between  two  plane  figures, 
four  pairs  of  corresponding  points  may  be  chosen  arbitra- 
rily; this  being  done,  all  other  pairs  are  defined.  It  is 
always  possible  to  give  the  planes  of  two  collinear  figures 
such  a  position  that  tho  one  figure  shall  be  the  projection 
of  the  other  with  respect  to  some  centre  of  projection  in 
space.  Tho  term  collincar  appears  to  have  originated  with 
Moijius,  in  whose  "  Bnryccutric  Calculus  "  the  nature  of 
this  relation  is  thoroughly  examined.  It  includes  the  re- 
lations of  r.mnity  and  similarity,  and  is  identical  with  the 
"homographic  "  relation  as  defined  by  Chasles. 

Col'lingwood,  a  port  of  Lake  Huron,  on  the  S.  shore 
of  Georgian  Bay,  in  Nottawasaga  township,  Simcoc  co., 
Ontario  (Canada).  It  has  large  manufactures  of  lumber, 
leather,  flour,  beer,  and  other  commodities ;  has  good  schools, 
two  weekly  newt-papers,  a  lighthouse,  and  a  large  trade. 
C'ollingwood  is  tho  N.  terminus  of  the  Northern  Eailway.  SI  I 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Toronto,  and  has  regular  lines  of  steam- 
ers to  various  lake  ports.  Pop.  2829. 

Col'lingwood  (CUTIIEEUT),  LORD,  an  English  ad- 
miral, born  at  Newcastle-upou-Tyne  Sept.  26,  1750,  en- 
tered the  navy  in  1761.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Lord  Nelson,  and  was  distinguished  as  a  naval  tactician ; 
followed  Admiral  Graves  to  America  (1774),  and  was  made 
lieutenant  after  tho  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  (1775).  In  1780 
he  became  a  post-captain.  He  took  part  in  the  naval 
victory  which  Lord  Howe  gained  over  the  French  in  June, 
1794,  and  rendered  important  services  at  the  battle  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent  in  Feb.,  17'J7.  In  17U9  he  gained  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral;  in  1S04,  that  of  admiral.  He  was 
the  second  in  command  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  Oct., 
1805,  and  the  chief  command  devolved  on  him  before  the 
end  of  tho  action  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Nelson. 
For  his  part  in  this  victory  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage. 
Died  at  sea  near  Minorca  Mar.  7, 1810. 

Collin'ic  Ac'id  (ILCellsO),  an  aromatic  acid  produced 
by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents  on  gelatine  and  similar 
bodies. 

Col'lins,  a  township  of  Fayctte  co.,  Ala.     P.  1173. 

Collins,  a  township  of  Jackson  co.,  Ala.     P.  1520. 

Collins,  a  township  of  Drew  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  463. 

Collins,  a  township  of  Story  co.,  la.     Pop.  611. 

Collins,  a  township  of  McLeod  co.,  Minn.  P.  191. 

Collins,  a  township  of  Erie  CO.,  N.  Y.  At  Versailles, 
a  village  partly  in  this  towm-hip,  is  the  Thomas  Orphan 
Asylum,  founded  in  1864  for  Indian  children.  Pop.  of 
township,  2100. 

Collins,  a  township  of  Edgefield  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  733.  * 

Collins,  a  township  of  Georgetown  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1440. 

Collins  (ANTHONY),  an  able  and  liberal  English  writer 
on  theology,  was  born  in  Middlesex  June  21,  16i  6.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  John  Locke,  and  was  a  subtle  dispu- 
tant. Among  his  works,  which  excited  much  commotion 
and  were  censured  by  the  clergy,  are  "  Priestcraft  in  Perfec- 
tion" (1709),  a  "Vindication  of  tho  Divine  Attributes," 
a  "  Discourse  on  Free  Thinking"  (1713),  and  a  "Discourse 
on  tho  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  tho  Christian  Religion" 
(1724).  Died  Dec.  13, 1729. 

Collins  (ARTHCR),  an  English  antiquarian  of  great  in- 
dustry and  of  hi^h  authority,  was  born  in  If)!^.  He  was 
author  of  the  "Peerage  of  England"  (1709),  "Baronetage 
of  England"  (1720),  and  other  works.  Died  at  Battcrsca 
Mar.  1C,.  1760. 

Collins  (CHAHI.ES).  D.D.,  was  born  in  North  Yarmouth. 
Me.,  April  17,  1813,  and  graduated  in  1837  at  Middlctown, 


COLLINS     <OI.M\N. 


Conn.      II.  i.-.itor  in  the  Mi-tli- 

odi-t  denoiriiijai ion,  ha  ent  of  Km-- 

Henry  College,  Va.,  I'iekillTOII  College.  I'a..  and  ol'  tin- 
Man-  l-'cmalc  Colli--!-.  Mriniilii-.  Temi.  II'1  ua-  :>ii  efleet- 
ive  wilier  in  ill.-  pel  iodieaN  of  hi-  dell  mil  j  n.l  t  I '  ill .  and 
author  ill':!  \iilume  entitled  "  M'-lhodi -in  and  CaUini-m 
Compared."  |l.  nl  M  i-in|>lii.-,  Tenn..  .1  III  V  111, 

Collins  f.bi'isl  v.as  horn  in  171",  governor  of  llhode 
lalnn .i  .  :nnl  ,-i  incinli.-r  <>(  the  lirst  Congress  under 

the  Coii'lilntinn.  Died  in  17'.)."). 

Collins  (.\AI-OI  IOM,  I'.  S.  IT.,  bom  May  I.  IMI,  at 
Madison,  linl.,  entered  tin-  na\  y  a-  a  mid- hipinan  Jan.  2, 

I-.:1,  1,1 aim-  ii  pa-->d  midshipman  in  1  S  III,  a  lieutenant 

ill  IMl',.  a  i-niiiNi  Pl'liT  in  Hl'j_' aptain  in  ISoti,  at-d  a 

commodore  in  1S7I.     He  command- 

tin,  I'  'M;i,  in  the  lights  with  (hi-  Ai|iiiu  ' 

rid  during  tlio  summer  of  lsi\|,  mil  tin:  gunboat 
Unailillu  nt  the  battle  of  I'urt  Royal  Xov.  7.  isfil.  On  the 
"tli  of  (|.|..  |si\|.  in  the  steam-sloop  Wacliusct,  Com- 
mander Collins  run  alongside  of  and  captured  the  pri- 
vateer Florida  :it  unchor  in  the  harbor  of  liiihin,  Brazil. 
1).  Ail;;.  '.).  l*7.'i.  FoMi.u.i.  A.  I'AIIKKK,  U.  S.  N. 

Collins  (Wn.i.iiM),  an  eminent  English  lyric  poet, 
liorn  at  Chichesicr  I).-.-.  J.",.  171MI,  was  educated  at  Oxford. 
He  became  n  rc-ideiit  of  London  in  1741,  and  was  a  friend 
of  Doctor  .lull  n  si  m.  1I<-  produced  in  1747  an  admirable  ode 
on  "  Tiio  l'a>-i"ii-,"  ;i  ml  lyric  poems,  among  which  are  odes 
to  Mercy  and  Evening.  In  1749  he  received  a  legacy  of 
£2000  from  an  uncle.  He  was  subject  to  melancholy,  and 
was  confined  in  an  asylum  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 
Pied  in  1756.  Among  his  works  is  "  The  Dirge  in  Cym- 
beline."  (See  JOHNSON',  *'  Lives  of  the  Poets.") 

Collins  (WILLIAM),  an  English  landscape-painter,  born 
in  London  Sept.  18,  1787,  became  a  student  in  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1SU7.  Mis.  favorite  subjects  were  familiar  and 
rural  scenes  iiml  views  on  the  sea-coast.  He  was  elected  a 
Royal  Academician  in  1820,  and  visited  Italy  in  1836,  after 
which  ho  produced  several  pictures  of  Italian  scenes  which 
wore  much  admired.  Among  his  works  are  "  Cromer 
Sands,"  •'  Prawn-Fishers,"  and  a  "Frost  Scene."  Died 
Feb.  17,  1847. 

Collins  (WILLIAM  WILKIE),  a  novelist,  a  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  London  in  1825.  He  was  first  ar- 
ticled to  a  tea-merchant ;  then  entered  Lincoln's  Inn.  He 
produced  in  I  s  IS  a  "  Life  of  William  Collins  "  (his  father  i, 
and  is  the  author  of  numerous  popular  novels  remarkable 
for  their  dramatic  construction,  among  which  are  "Anto- 
nina"(2d  i-d.  K">0).  "Basil"  (1852),  "The  Dead  Secret" 
( I  s;>7 ).  "  Woman  in  White  "  (1859-60), "  Armadale  "  (1806), 
"Aim  and  Wifo"  (1870),  and  the  "Lighthouse"  and 
••  Fro/.i-n  Deep,"  dramas. 

Col'l i nsim  (  PKTKB),  F.  K.  S.,  an  English  merchant  and 
naturalist,  horn  in  Westmoreland  Jan.  14,  160.'!.  Ho  lived 
in  London,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
He  promoted  hotauir.il  science  by  importing  foreign  seeds 
and  plants,  and  wrote  several  scientific  memoirs.  He  ren- 
dered \alu-iMe  ^.a'nitoiiH  services  to  tho  Philadelphia 
Library.  Died  Aug.  11,  1768. 

Col'lin's  Store,  a  township  of  Madison  co.,  Ala.  Pop. 
»83. 

Col'linsvillc,  a  post-village  of  Hartford  eo.,  Conn., 
on  the'  I  11  in  n  _-;on  River,  on  a  branch  of  the  .New  lla\rn 
and  Xiu-ihamptiin  K.  I;.,  and  on  the  Connecticut  Western 
R.  K.  :.'..  mili.s  W.  X.  W.  of  Hartford.  It  has  a  large  axe- 
y.pap'T  mills,  manufactures  of  ploughs  and  cutlery, 
and  a  sa\  in^s  hank. 

Cullinsvillr,  a  post -village  of  Madison  co.,  111.  It  is 
on  the  St.  Louis  Vandalia  T.'nv  Haute  iiml  Indianapolis 
R.  R.,  II  miles  E.  by  N.  i.f  St.  Louis.  It  has  two  weekly 
newspapers. 

CollinsvillP,  a  post-village  of  Milford  township,  But- 
ler CO..  <>..  on  the  Cincinnati  liirlimoml  ami  Chicago  R.  H., 
11  miles  X.  by  W.  of  Hamilton.  Pop.  I  in. 

Collision  [l.at.  collirio,  from  ,;.li;,l,,.  ,:,!/;*»,„.  to 
••  sirike  together  "].  in  mechanics,  the  impaet  of  tun  bodies, 
one  or  both  of  which  were  previously  in  motion.  The  laws 
of  tlii-  ilirert  impaet  of  two  spherical  bodies  are  deduced 
from  the  principle  that  the  sum  nf  the  momenta  of  the  iln- 
pingin;;  bodies,  estimated  in  a  fixed  direction  alone;  tin- 
line  of  motion,  is  not  altered  by  the  collision.  The  \clo- 
of  the  l.odies  after  impact,  IIOWCM  r.  depend  upon  the 
hiirdness  and  elasticity  of  these  bodies.  It  inelastic  and 
completely  incompressible,  they  will  move  nfler  impact  as 
one  body,  with  a  \eloeity  and  in  a  direction  which  is  ascer- 
tained by  dividing  the  algebraical  finu  of  their  previous  mo- 
menta by  that  of  their  masses.  If  compressible  and  not 

wholly  «  itbout  elasticity  .  a  certain  i iprc  ssion  tnki  - 

on  collision,  and  is  immediately  followed  by  a  more  , 


perfect    restitution  of  form,  according  to  the  degrees  of 

elasticity  which  ihehodie-  p-.s-ess.      I  n  thi- case  tin- '. 
will  ;-../  move  as  one  body   MI.  r  collision,  but  ibe  imping- 
in/  body  will   move  mnrc  slowly  ihaii  the  oilier,  and  may 
even  ha\e  the  diie.-iinn  ol    i  i  s  neifion  r.-\i 

Collision,   in  maritime  law.       (See  ItnAP,  LAW  or  TIIK, 

by  J.  X.  PmiKitov.  1,1. .11.) 

Collo'dion  [from  the  Or.  «oAAuii^.  "sticky,"  from 
noAAa,  "glue"],  a  clear.  eolorlt-sK,  gummy  liijuid,  insoluble 
in  water  or  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  ether,  col 
|iyro\ylinc  or  gun  cotton  ili--c,l\cd  in  a  miMun 
and  ether.  When  dried,  it  gives  u  transparent  re-idn- 
coming  electric  by  friction,  and  exploding  less  readily  by 
heat,  percussion,  etc.  than  ordinary  gun  cotton.  It  is  used 
principally  in  photography,  though  it  also  finds  application 
in  surgery  and  medic  me  tor  COM  ring  wound-  to  ,-  \clndo  the 
air,  coaling  caustic  substances,  etc.  Small  quantities  of 
gun-cotton  for  the  preparation  of  collodion  are  made  by 
immersing  cleaned  cotton  in  a  solution  formed  l>\  -I 
ing  nitrate  of  potassium  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
Larger  quantities  are  made  by  treating  cotton  with  a  mix- 
ture of  concentrated  commercial  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids. 
Some  water  is  added,  in  order  to  cause  the  formation  of  the 
lower  nitro  compounds  of  cellulose;  but  if  too  much  water 
is  added, the  cotton  dissolves,  instead  of  forming  the  d 
compound.  The  operation  is  conducted  at  a  temperature 
of  about  150°  F.,  and  great  care  and  judgment  are  required 
throughout  the  process.  After  treatment  the  cotton  is 
washed  with  cold  water,  the  use  of  alkalies  for  neutralizing 
the  excess  of  acid  having  a  bad  effect  on  the  quality  of  the 
collodion  if  it  is  to  be  used  for  photography.  The  best  gun- 
cotton  for  this  purpose  shows  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  in 
weight  over  that  of  the  cotton  originally  employed.  In 
making  the  solution  of  the  gun-cotton,  if  too  much  alcohol 
is  employed  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film  and  its  capacity  for 
adhering  to  glass  arc  impaired  :  if  too  little,  the  film  is  apt 
to  contract  after  sensitizing.  Photographers  make  use  of 
two  kinds  of  collodion — the  "  plain  "  and  the  "  iodized," 
the  latter  being  the  plain  collodion  which  has  received  the 
addition  of  some  iodides  or  bromides,  generally  the  iodides 
of  cadmium  and  ammonium.  Plain  collodion  is  often  of 
two  kinds — "  positive  "  and  "  negative,"  the  pyroxylino  for 
these  being  prepared  according  to  a  slightly  different  form- 
ula. For  the  "  positive  collodion  "  less  water  is  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  pyroxyline. 

Small  balloons,  lighter  than  those  made  from  gold-beat- 
ers' skin,  are  sometimes  made  with  collodion.  The  liquid 
is  poured  into  a  flask  and  shaken  about  until  the  interior 
is  completely  covered,  the  ether  and  alcohol  arc  then  evapo- 
rated off  by  a  blast  directed  into  the  flask.  By  drawing  the 
air  out  of  the  flask  by  means  of  a  tube  suitably  adjusted, 
the  film  is  detached,  the  balloon  collapses,  and  may  bo 
drawn  out.  It  is  then  distended  and  dried. 

C.  F.  CHAXDI.ER. 

Collot-d'Herbois  (JKAN  MARIE),  a  French  Jacobin, 
born  in  Paris  in  1750,  originally  a  strolling  player,  was  a 
member  of  the  Convention,  and  a  partisan  of  Robespierre, 
notorious  for  his  violence  and  cruelty.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  in  1793,  and  was  sent 
to  Lyons,  where  he  caused  hundreds  to  be  put  to  death. 
In  the  crisis  of  the  9th  Thcrmidor,  1794,  he  acted  with  the 
enemies  of  Robespierre.  In  17!)5  he  was  transported  to 
Cayenne,  where  he  died  Jan.  8,  1796. 

Col  lllin,  a  Latin  word  signifying  "neck,"  is  applied 
in  botany  to  that  part  of  the  axis  of  a  plant  whence  the 
stem  and  root  diverge.  In  the  beginning  it  is  a  space  easily 
distinguishable,  but  in  the  process  of  time  it  is  externally 
obliterated. 

Col'ly,  a  township  of  Bladcn  CO.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1220. 

Coll'ycr  (Rev.  ROBKRT),  an  able  and  eloquent  Unitarian 
divine  and  a  popular  lecturer,  born  at  Kcighly,  England, 
Deo.  8,  I*.:!.  In  is  1 7  he  came  to  the  U.  S.,  and  became  a 
Met!, 0 dist  preacher.  Three  years  later  he  -  :  nita- 

rian  views.     Since  I  >.">'.'  he  has  been  pastor  of  I'nity  church, 
Chicago. 

Col'man,  a  township  of  Elmore  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  S68. 

Column  (  Hi  NJAMIS),  D.D.,  a  Congregational  divine, 
born  at  Boston.  Ma-s..  Oct.  lit.  1673,  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  I  l'i!>-'.  On  a  pa--ai:c  to  England  I.  a  prisoner 

by  a  French   \  enel    in    : 

and  returned  to  America  in  |t',d!l.     He  became  p: 
Brattle  street  church,  B-  it  time  an  independent 

church  i,  with  which  ho  was  connected  till  his  death  (Aug. 
211.  1 7 

Column  |c;nii»;KVan  English  dramatic  author,  was 
.    \pril  I"*.  17::::.     H-  pro  In,-,  d   in   1760 
"Polly    Honeycomb."  and    in    17H1    the 

metrical    translation    of    T. - 
.     In  1777   he   became  the  proprietor  of  the  II. iv- 
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market  Theatre.  He  wrote  and  adapted  several  other 
dramas.  Died  Aug.  14,  17U4. — His  son,  GEOiUiK  COI.MAX, 
born  Oct.  21,  1702,  became  director  of  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  in  1785,  and  wrote  numerous  successful  comedies 
and  farces,  among  which  are  ''John  Bull"  (1805),  "Inkle 
and  Yarico,"  and  "  The  Hcir-at-Law."  lie  published  auto- 
biographic memoirs,  entitled  "  Random  Recollections  "  (2 
vols.,  1830).  Died  Oct.  26,  1836. 

Colman  (HENRY),  an  American  agricultural  writer, 
born  in  Boston  Sept.  12,  1785.  He  was  minister  of  a  Uni- 
tarian church  at  Salem,  Mass.,  from  1825  to  1831,  and  was 
afterwards  appointed  agricultural  commissioner  for  that 
State.  He  visited  Europe  in  1842,  after  which  he  published, 
besides  other  works,  "  European  Agriculture  and  Rural 
Economy."  Died  in  London  Aug.  14,  1849. 

Colman  (SAMUEL),  an  American  artist,  born  at  Port- 
land, Me.,  in  1832.  He  ranks  high  as  a  painter  of  Amer- 
ican and  European  landscapes.  His  first  picture  was  ex- 
hibited in  1850. 

Col'mar  [Lat.  Columbarium],  a  city  of  Elsass,  is  finely 
situated  on  the  river  Lauch,  near  the  base  of  the  Vosges, 
36  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Strasburg.  It  is  well  built,  and  con- 
tains a  cathedral  built  in  1363,  a  theatre,  a  college  with  a 
library  of  60,000  volumes.  The  old  ramparts  have  been 
converted  into  boulevards.  Colmar  has  extensive  manu- 
factures of  cotton  fabrics,  cutlery,  paper,  hosiery,  and  rib- 
bons. It  was  an  imperial  city  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
was  ceded  to  France  in  1697.  Pop.  in  1871,  23,045. 

Collie,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Lancashire,  is  on 
a  high  ridge  at  the  junction  of  the  Midland  Railway  with 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway,  32  miles  N.  E.  of 
Manchester.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollens,  cottons,  cali- 
coes, and  mousselincs-de-laine.  Coal  and  limestone  abound 
in  the  vicinity.  Colne  is  an  ancient  town,  and  many  Roman 
coins  have  been  found  here.  Pop.  6315. 

Co'lo,  a  post-village  of  New  Albany  township,  Story  co., 
la.  It  is  on  the  Iowa  division  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western K.  11.,  173  miles  W.  of  Clinton.  Pop.  226. 

Col'ocynth  [Gr.  Ko\o*vr«is ;  Lat.  colocynthit],  a  well- 
known  purgative  medicine,  the  dried  and  powdered  pulp 
of  the  colocynth  gourd,  a  fruit  about  the  size  and  color  of 
an  orange,  with  a  smooth,  thin,  solid  rind.  Cucmnii  Colo- 
i-i/iiihis,  the  plant  which  produces  it,  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
cucumber.  It  is  common  in  Southern  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  and  is  grown  also  to  some  extent  in  the  U.  S.,  es- 
pecially by  the  Shakers.  The  fruit,  when  it  begins  to  turn 
yellow,  is  gathered,  peeled,  and  dried  quickly.  It  is  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  "  compound  extract  of  colocynth  "  that  it  is 
used  in  medicine.  In  large  doses  it  is  a  drastic,  irritant 
poison.  It  owes  its  cathartic  properties  to  a  bitter  neutral 
principle  called  colocynthin.  The  seeds  of  the  plant  have 
no  cathartic  principle.  The  extract  of  colocynth  is  used 
in  pills  in  combination  with  other  purgatives,  and  fre- 
quently with  extract  of  hyoscyamus.  In  small  doses  col- 
ocynth acts  as  a  safe  and  useful  purgative,  and  when  asso- 
ciated with  hyoscyamus  the  latter  prevents  much  of  the  pain 
which  usually  results  from  the  use  of  cotocynth  by  itself. 

Colocyn'thin  (C^HstO^?),  the  bitter  principle  of 
colocynth.  It  is  resolved  by  the  action  of  acids  into  colo- 
cynthein  (CwHsiOis)  and  sugar,  and  is,  for  this  reason, 
supposed  to  be  a  glucoside. 

Colo'gna,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Verona, 
20  miles  S.  E.  of  Verona.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk. 
Pop.  6496. 

Cologne  [Ger.  Koln;  anc.  Oppidum  Ubiontm,  after- 
wards Colonin  Agrippina],  a  fortified  city  of  Prussia,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  24  miles  S.  E.  of  Dusseldorf ;  lat.  50°  56'  N., 
Ion.  6°  58'  E.  It  is  at  the  intersection  of  several  important 
railways,  and  is  connected  with  Deutz  by  a  handsome  iron 
bridge  across  the  river  and  a  bridge  of  boats.  Cologne  is 
a  fortress  of  the  first  rank.  It  is  built  in  semicircular  form 
close  to  the  river.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty.  Out- 
side the  walls  are  fine  gardens  and  promenades.  It  has  an 
archbishop's  palace,  an  observatory,  a  botanic  garden,  a 
public  library,  a  museum,  a  theatre,  an  arsenal,  with  a  cu- 
rious collection  of  armor,  a  seminary  for  the  education  of 
Catholic  clergymen,  three  gymnasia,  and  one  pro-gymna- 
sium, a  normal  school,  and  a  fine  town-house.  Here  are 
several  remarkable  and  ancient  churches — viz.  that  of  Saint 
Peter,  containing  a  picture  of  the  crucifixion  of  Saint  Peter 
painted  and  presented  by  Rubens;  the  church  of  Saint 
Mary,  founded  about  1000  A.  D. ;  and  that  of  Saint  Ursula, 
which  is  said  to  contain  the  bones  of  11,000  virgins  who 
were  massacred  by  the  Huns.  The  greatest  object  of  in- 
terest is  the  cathedral,  which  was  founded  in  1248,  and  is 
one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Eu- 
rope. It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  is  510  feet  long  and  231 
feet  wide.  The  towers,  when  finished,  will  be  about  500 


feet  high.  The  construction  of  this  edifice  was  suspended 
by  the  Reformation.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the 
national  enthusiasm  of  the  Germans  raised  large  sums  of 
money  to  repair  anil  complete  it,  and  Zwirner  was  appointed 
architect  of  the  work.  Cologne  has  extensive  manufactures 
of  silk  and  woollen  fabrics,  cotton  yarn,  velvet,  hosiery,  lace, 
hats,  thread,  clocks,  and  «i«  <!e  cologne.  About  1,500,000 
bottles  of  this  perfume  are  annually  exported  from  this 
town.  It  derives  also  much  prosperity  from  the  navigation 
of  the  Rhine,  and  has  an  active  trade  in  grain,  wine,  oil, 
etc.  Cologne  was  annexed  to  the  German  empire  in  870 
A.  D.,  and  was  afterwards  one  of  the  most  populous  and 
wealthy  cities  of  the  Hanseatic  League.  The  archbishops 
of  Cologne  were  princes  and  electors  of  the  German  empire 
during  several  centuries.  Pop.  in  1871,  129,233. 

Cologne,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Mason  co., 
West  Va.  Pop.  of  township,  1023. 

Cologne  Water.     See  EAU  DE  COLOGNE. 
Colo'ma,  a  post-twp.  of  El  Dorado  co.,  Cal.  Pop.  925. 
Coloma,  a  township  of  Whitcsides  co.,  111.     Pop.  856. 
<  'otomu,  a  post-township  of  Waushara  CO.,  Wis.    Pop. 
309. 

Colom'bia,  United  States  of,  formerly  New 
Granada,  a  republic  of  South  America,  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Venezuela,  on  the  E.  by 
Venezuela  and  Brazil,  on  the  S.  by  Brazil  and  Ecuador, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Amazon  forms 
part  of  the  southern  boundary,  and  the  Orinoco  flows  along 
the  eastern  border  of  this  republic.  Area,  357,179  square 
miles,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  border  territory  is 
claimed  by  Brazil  and  Venezuela.  Pop.  in  1864,  2,794.473, 
exclusive  of  the  independent  Indians,  whose  number 
amounts  to  about  126,000. 

I'lnjiirnl  Fmturet. — The  most  prominent  features  of  this 
region  are  the  Andes,  three  chains  of  which  extend  through 
the  western  part.  These  are  called  the  Cordillera  of  the 
Coast  (or  Choco),  the  Central  Cordillera  or  Quindiu  Chain, 
and  the  Eastern  Cordillera.  Between  the  last  and  the  Quin- 
diu Chain  lies  the  broad  valley  of  the  Magdalcna,  which  is 
separated  from  the  long  valley  of  the  Cauca  by  the  same 
Quindiu  Chain.  The  highest  peak  in  Colombia  is  the  peak 
of  Tolima,  which  is  in  lat.  4°  46'  N.,  and  rises  18,317  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Other  summits  of  the  central 
Cordillera  rise  above  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  These 
mountains  seriously  obstruct  the  communication  between 
the  sea-coast  and  the  interior.  In  the  south-eastern  part 
of  Colombia  occur  extensive  plains  called  llanos.  The  chief 
rivers  of  the  interior  are  the  Magdalcna  and  the  Cauca, 
which  flow  nearly  northward  to  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Minerals. — Colombia  is  rich  in  mineral  resources,  though 
they  have  been  imperfectly  explored.  Gold  is  obtained  in 
Antioqufa  and  the  valley  of  the  Cauca.  Platina  is  found 
in  the  Choco,  and  silver  is  said  to  occur  at  Marquctoncs. 
Coal  is  found  in  the  plain  of  Bogota. 

Climate,  J'roductiont,  etc. — The  climate  of  the  lowlands 
is  hot,  humid,  and  in  some  parts  unhealthy.  The  yellow 
fever  is  endemic  at  Cartagena  and  other  places  on  the  coast. 
Torrents  of  rain,  it  is  said,  fall  incessantly  in  the  forests  of 
Darien.  The  middle  regions,  called  templadiu,  enjoy  a  more 
temperate  and  salubrious  climate.  A  large  portion  of  the 
country  is  covered  with  luxuriant  forests,  in  which  are  found 
the  wax-palm  and  the  Cinchona,  which  yields  quinine. 
Cotton,  rice,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  cocoa,  and  tropical  fruits 
are  among  the  productions  of  the  soil  near  the  coast.  Maize 
and  wheat  flourish  on  the  elevated  plains  of  the  interior, 
but  agriculture  is  generally  neglected.  Many  cattle  and 
horses  are  reared  on  the  llanos.  Among  the  wild  animals 
are  the  jaguar,  puma,  tapir,  monkey,  alligator,  armadillo, 
and  deer. 

Colombia  is  divided  into  nine  states — viz.  Antioqufa, 
Bolivar,  Boyaca,  Cauca,  Cundinamarca,  Magdalcna,  Pan- 
ama, Santander,  and  Tolima.  Capital,  Bogota.  The  pres- 
ent constitution  was  adopted  May  8, 1863.  The  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  two  chambers — a  house  of  representatives 
and  a  senate.  The  executive  power  is  exercised  by  a  pres- 
ident elected  for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  religion  of  the 
state  is  the  Koman  Catholic. 

Ilitlory. — The  Spaniards  planted  a  colony  in  1510  on  the 
Gulf  of  Darien.  This  part  of  the  continent  was  called  New 
Granada,  and  continued  to  be  subject  to  Spain  until  1811, 
when  it  revolted  with  success.  New  Granada,  Venezuela, 
and  Ecuador  united  to  form  the  republic  of  Colombia,  but 
the  union  was  dissolved  in  1831,  when  each  of  these  three 
states  became  a  separate  republic.  A  civil  war  or  revolu- 
tion broke  out  in  1860  between  the  Federalists  and  Lib- 
erals, the  latter  of  whom  were  directed  by  General  Mos- 
quera.  In  Sept.,  1861,  the  name  of  New  Granada  was  ex- 
changed for  that  of  the  "  United  States  of  Colombia"  by 
the  congress  of  the  liberal  party.  A.  J.  SCIIEM. 
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Colom'bic  Acid  (i'«II«Ois),  the  acid  contained  in  co- 
loinho  root. 

Colom'bin,  or  Colombo  Bitter  (CjiHsjOt),  the  ac- 
tive principle  cit'  eulombo  root. 

Colom'bo,  n  seaport-town  and  the  capital  of  Ceylon, 
on  its  W.  rout,  in  Int.  (1°  j.V  N..  iiinl  Ion.  ~'.<"  IV  E.,  and 
near  a  rocky  headland,  the  ./»< -i«  •  iii^mnnt  of  I'lolemy.  It 
is  fortified  ami  defended  liy  sc\en  batteries,  be-nlcs  several 
bastions,  etc.  Tlio  harbor  is  small,  ami  is  only  >ate  during 
tlu-  S.  !•].  nionsiMm.  The  lilt-ail  temperature  is  about 
and  I  In-  average  annual  rainfiill  i-  7:!. I  inches.  Colombo 
baa  a  lighttmu.-c,  a  military  hospital,  n  government-house, 
and  churches  fur  the  Mnglish.  Dutch,  anil  I'ortugucSC.  The 
houses  are  mostly  of  one  story,  curb  Inn  \\\%  a  verandah  in 
front.  M:III\  "I  the  Europeans  reside  in  the  suburb  Col- 
petty.  Most  of  tin-  foreign  trade  of  Ceylon  is  transacted 
at  Ibis  port.  It  was  occupied  by  tbc  Portuguese  in  l.iir. 
taken  bv  tho  lluti-b  in  1150:1,  and  conquered  in  17%  by  tho 
BritUb,  who  still  possess  it.  Pop.  in  1871,  100,238. 

Colombo  ( UKAI.IIO),  [Lat.  llrn/ilm  i',,/n«il,ii*],  an 
Italian  anatiiinist,  burn  at  Cremon  \  \  Vesalius  as 

professor  at  I'adua  in  1544.  He  was  tbe  reputed  discov- 
erer of  the  pulmonary  circulation.  Ho  wrote  an  important 
work  on  anatomy,  "  De  Re  Anatouiica"  (1659).  Died 
about  1576. 

Colombo  Root*  tho  root  of  formlm  fHilntatn*,  a  men- 
i"|,crniaceoiis  vine  from  Eastern  Africa.  It  contains  colom- 
luii.  '  nl  colombic  acid,  starch,  coloring-matter, 

It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  tho  mild  tonics. 

Co'lon  [Lat.  ntliHi;  (Ir.  xuAor],  in  anatomy,  is  that  part 
of  the  large  intestine  which  leads  from  tho  ciecum  to  tho 
rectum,  lii  tbe  adult  of  tho  human  species  it  is  about  four 
and  :i  h:i!f  feet  long,  and  consists  of  four  portions — tho 
riu'ht  or  ascend  in*;,  tho  transverse,  and  tho  descending  colon, 
and  the  si^moid  flexure  (so  called  from  its,  resemblance  in 
shape  to  tho  ancient  form  of  the  Greek  letter  ligmn,  C  for 
S).  The  colon,  owing  to  tho  peculiar  arrangement  of  its 
muscnl'i  r  fib  s  of  a  series  of  |ioti'-hcs,  which  servo 

to  <le';iin  the  contents  of  the  intestine  on  their  way  to  tho 
rectum.  The  colon  is  provided  with  numerous  glands, 
which  assist  in  removing  tho  waste  matters  from  tho  blood. 
It  is  believed  also  to  have  the  power  to  some  extent  of 
digesting  food;  and  it  is  certain  that  person*  who  are  un- 
able to  swallow  food  havo  often  been  kept  alive  for  a  long 
time  by  nourishing  liquids  thrown  into  the  intestinal  canal 
by  eiH-iii  i. 

Colon,  a  township  and  post-village  of  St.  Joseph  co., 
Mich.  The  village  is  on  the  Michigan  Central  R.  R.,  53 
miles  S.  \V.  i>f  Jackson.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 
Pop.  of  township,  l.">oi.  En.  "  ExTKni'RiSE." 

Colo'nn,  a  township  and  village  of  Henry  co.,  111. 
The  village  is  on  tho  Illinois  division  of  the  Chicago  Rock 
Island  and  Pa-sifio  K.  11.,  170  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Chicago. 
Pop.  of  township,  122X 

Colonat.     Sco  SLAVERY. 

Colonel  [from  tho  Fr.  colonne,  a  "column,"  i.  c.  the 
chief  of  a  column],  tho  title  of  tho  highest  officer  of  a  regi- 
ment in  the  armies  of  tho  U.  S.,  England,  France,  and 
other  countries.  The  colonel  is  tho  officer  next  higher 
than  i  "loud,  and  next  lower  than  a  brigadier- 

general.  In  the  British  army  at  tho  present  time  tho  posi- 
tion of  a  colonel  is  a  sinecure,  tho  real  active  comm: 
of  the  regiment  being  the  lieutenant-colonel.  Every  Brit- 
ish regiment  has  a  colonel,  who  is  a  general  officer,  and 
whose  command  is  merely  honorary,  but  ho  receives  high 
pay.  which  varies  from  jC.'iOil  a  year  in  tho  infantry  of  tho 
line  to  £1800  a  year  ia  tho  Horse  (iuards. 

Colo'nial  Corps,  in  the  British  army,  are  certain 
regiments  of  native  troops  in  tho  East  mid  tho  West  In- 
di.  .  Smith  and  West  Africa,  etc.,  which  lire  otlicercd  (ex- 
ec).' in  M.iltn)  by  the  British.  Tho  native  troops  of  British 
India  are  not  included  in  tbe  colonial  corps,  beitii^  paid 
from  the  Indian  revenues,  and  not  from  the  armv  cs!  M 

4  ul  i>iii/.:i  'linn  Soci'ety,  The  Amcr'icnn,  an  as- 
sociation formed  in  1SI6  for  the  purpose  of  transporting 
negroes  from  the  I'.  S.  to  Africa.  .Many  years  earlier. 

1  II  o. kins.  I).  !>.,  had  advocated  such  an  eiltei 
Anion^  flic  principal  founders  of  the  society  were  diaries 
F.  Mercer  of  Virginia,  the  Rev.  Doctor  Kinlev  of  Nc\\ 
Jersey,  and  Ilishoji  Mcadc.  The  constitution  of  (he  - 
was  adopted  at  n  meeting  held  in  Dec..  Islii.  In  IS20  the 
',  ,-cnt  out  a  company  of  eiu'hM ---i\  eolnni-ts  to 
Liberia,  liushrod  Washington  was  the  first  prc-iilcnr  of 
the  society.  They  afterwards  sent  .ml  nearly  111, 000  free 
colored  persons  to  Liberia,  which  became  in  IS  17  an  inde- 
pendent republic.  Henry  Clay  was  for  many  years  presi- 
dent of  the  Colonization  Society. 

Colou'nii,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  noble  and  powerful 


Roman  family  which  has  produced  many  eminent  generals, 
ecclesiastics,  cardinals,  and  author-.      This  family  u"i|uiro'l 

<ilyas  the  twelfth  centun.      In    tie 

feeding   eentnrie.-    t|l(.y    were    adherents    of    the  I  ibibellino 
parts.       !»:'!•  ua-     elected     pope     in      1117.       (866 

Slums  V.)  The  Colonna  palace  in  H"  Crated 

for  its  rich  treasures  of  art. 

Colonna  (Fra   Km\ci  s, ,,),  a  Dominican  monk,  born 

at  Venice  about  M  It',  was  professor  of  theology  at  Padua, 

and    author    of    a   work    ••  llypnerotomacbia     1'olipbili  " 

(  I  Hid),  a  singular  mfluayt  of  fables,  antiquities  and  archi- 

Died  in  l.>27. 

Colonna  ( Vnr.mi.v),  a  celebrated  Italian  poetess,  a 
daughter  of  the  constable  of  Naples,  was  born  in  14UO. 
She  married  in  l.ri),  the  marquis  of  Pescara,  afterwards  a 
famous  general  killed  in  battle  in  l.r>25.  She  was  eminent 
for  virtue  and  beauty,  as  well  as  poetical  genius.  She  com- 
posed poetical  laments  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  and 
many  religious  poems  ("  Kime  Spiritual!,"  154S).  In  I.'ill 
she  retired  into  a  DeBTi  nt  at  (Irvieto.  Died  in  1547.  "The 
rare  virtues  and  consummate  talents  of  this  lady,"  says 
Halhim,  "  were  the  theme  of  all  Italy  in  that  brilliant  ago 
of  her  literature."  (See  Mus.  HKXRY  ROSCOK,  "  Vittoria 
Colonna :  her  Life  and  Poems,"  1888.) 

Colonnade  [from  the  It.  cnlonna,  a  "pillar"],  a  range 
of  columns  attached  to  or  detached  from  the  body  of  the 
building  they  are  designed  to  ornament  and  support. 
When  it  surrounds  the  building  on  the  exterior,  the  colon- 
nade is  called  uperiityle;  when  detached  from  the  general 
line  and  projecting  forward,  it  is  called  a  portico  ;  but  when 
comprised  under  tho  same  cornice  as  the  building  itself,  it 
is  styled  a  colonnade. 

Col'ony  [Lat,  culnnia,  from  co/ontu  (from  cola,  to  "  till," 
to  "  cultivate  "),  a  "  husbandman,"  a  "  settler  "],  a  term  de- 
noting a  settlement  formed  in  a  distant  region  or  country 
by  emigrants  who  are  under  the  protection  and  supreme 
government  of  the  mother-country.  The  British  colonies 
in  Australia  and  America  are  practical  instances  of  the 
colony  in  this  sense;  but  there  are  other  dependencies  (like 
the  Indian  empire)  which  deviate  more  or  less  from  tbo 
true  characteristics  of  a  colony.  Territories  have  afforded 
profitable  residence  without  being  colonies ;  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  this  class  is  the  British  empire  in  Hindustan, 
where  the  British  people  scarcely  hold  land  or  concern  them- 
selves in  agriculture,  from  which  the  term  colonist  is  taken. 
Tho  Greeks  established  communities  in  Asia  Minor,  Africa, 
Italy,  and  France,  for  Marseilles  was  a  Greek  colony, 
founded  by  the  inhabitants  of  Phocrca  about  600  B.  C. 

The  principle  of  colonial  responsibility  to  a  central  gov- 
ernment was  brought  to  great  perfection  by  the  policy  of 
Rome,  that  not  only  every  conquered  territory,  but  every 
district  whcro  citizens  settled,  should  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  empire.  There  were  various  grades  of  colonies — 
some  where  there  was  the  full  privilege  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship, and  others  where  citizenship  was  of  an  inferior  grade. 
The  Italian  colonies  of  the  Levant  in  the  Middle  Ages  bore 
some  resemblance  to  those  of  ancient  Rome.  The  settle- 
ments of  the  barbarians  who  destroyed  the  Roman  empire 
were  not  colonies,  for  the  tribes  were  not  connected  with  any 
parent  state  ;  and  the  Normans,  who  spread  over  Europe  at 
a  later  period,  were  unconnected  in  the  countries  where 
they  settled  with  the  government  of  the  states  whence  they 
migrated.  Hardly  a  trace  of  the  genealogy  of  the  Nor- 
mans of  England  or  France  can  be  found  anterior  to  their 
settlement  in  the  latter  country,  so  little  connection  did 
they  preserve  with  tho  country  of  their  ancestors.  With 
tho  exception  of  the  Italians  in  the  Levant,  tho  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  were  the  first  among  modern  Europeans  to 
establish  true  colonies.  Tho  Spanish  monarchs  aimed  at 
the  creation  of  a  new  empire  in  America,  which  was  looked 
on  as  tho  property  of  the  Spanish  crown.  Other  govern- 
ments of  Europe  subsequently  eoloniied  America,  Africa, 
and  Asia.  The  permanent  settlement  of  British  colonists 
in  America  dates  from  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  settlers 
were  privileged  companies  with  royal  letter?. patent,  but 
practically  they  were  almost  independent  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  thoso'whoso  charters  were  resumed  by  the  Crown). 
They  were  largely  dissenters  seeking  refuge  from  the  griev- 
ances of  the  KstaMMicd  Church. 

The  great  advantage  of  a  colony  is  that  it  widens  tho 
field  of  enterprise  and  gives  a  large.-  choice  of  the  means 
of  livelihood.  It  is  especially  an  addition  to  the  existing 
stock  iluablc  and  important  kind  of  raw  ma- 

terial— viz.  land.  It  is  to  the  agriculturist,  then,  that  it 
illy  holds  out  its  first  inducements.  In  modern  times 
penal  colonies  have  been  established  by  several  European 
nations.  (See  TRANSI-OBTATIOS.) 

Colony,  a  township  of  Adams  co.,  la.     Pop.  190. 
Colony,  a  township  and  village  of  Delaware  co.,  la- 
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COLOPHON— COLORADO. 


The  village  is  30  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Dubuque.  Pop.  of 
township,  1400. 

Col'ophon  [etymology  doubtful]  is  the  name  of  the 
last  page  of  ancient  books.  The  colophon  formerly  gave 
the  date,  printer's  name,  etc.,  with  much  of  the  information 
now  conveyed  on  the  title-page. 

Colophon  [C!r.  KoAo^uvj,  an  ancient  Greek  city  of 
Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor,  was  near  the  se;i  ena-t,  and  on  the 
river  Ales  or  llalesus,  about  9  miles  N.  of  Ephesns.  It  was 
one  of  the  seven  cities  which  claimed  the  honor  of  being 
the  native  place  of  Homer.  The  celebrated  philosopher 
Xenophancs  was  born  here  about  GOO  13.  C.  It  was  also 
the  native  place  of  the  poet  Mimnermus.  The  Oolophonian 
cavalry  had  a  high  reputation.  It  was  anciently  famous  for 
its  resin  (colophony),  which  was  the  product  of  the  noble 
pine  forests  which  even  now  exist  near  its  site.  A  village 
of  miserable  cabins  occupies  the  site  of  ancient  Colophon. 

Col'ophony  [Or.  KoAoifnoi-i'a  pijriVr) — i.  e.  "  Colophonian 
resin,"  from  its  place  of  export,  Colophon],  the  chemical 
name  of  resin  of  pine,  or  rosin.  (See  RESINS,  by  PROF.  C. 
F.  CHANDLER,  Pii.D.,  LL.D.) 

Col'or  [Lat.  color;  Gr.  xpopa].  Among  the  various 
appearances  of  external  objects  is  that  which  depends 
solely  ou  the  kind  of  light  which  those  objects  reflect  or 
transmit  to  the  eye.  Several  other  properties,  as  form, 
roughness,  smoothness,  etc.,  may  be  discerned  by  the  sense 
of  touch,  but  color,  properly  speaking,  can  be  perceived 
by  the  sight  alone.  For  though  blind  persons  are  said  to 
be  sometimes  able  to  distinguish  certain  colors  in  cloths  by 
the  touch,  they  only  perceive  the  roughness,  harshness, 
or  other  property  which  is  usually  imparted  to  the  cloths 
by  the  particular  material  employed  in  dyeing,  but  they 
have  not  any  perception  of  the  color  itself. 

According  to  the  classification  of  Newton,  there  are  seven 
primary  colors — viz.  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  pur- 
ple, and  violet,  which,  when  combined  together  in  their 
proper  proportions,  produce  white  light ;  but  according  to 
some  other  eminent  authorities  (including  the  celebrated 
optician  Brcwster),  the  number  of  primary  colors  may  be 
reduced  to  three — red,  yellow,  and  blue  (or  green);  all  the 
other  colors  being  in  their  view  produced  by  different  com- 
binations of  those  three  elements.  Some  bodies  (certain 
kinds  of  colored  glass,  for  example)  appear  to  be  of  one 
color  by  reflected  and  of  another  by  transmitted  light.  The 
cause  of  the  appearance  called  color  may  be  simply  stated 
thus :  if  a  body  absorbs  every  other  kind  of  light  and  re- 
fleets  or  transmits  red  light  only,  it  will  appear  of  a  red 
color;  if  it  absorbs  every  kind  except  yellow  light,  it  will 
appear  yellow,  and  so  on.  Again,  if  it  absorbs  nearly  all 
the  rays,  reflecting  or  transmitting  scarcely  any,  it  will  ap- 
pear dark  or  black ;  and  if  the  greater  part  of  the  light  is 
absorbed  except  a  little  red  and  a  little  yellow,  the  object 
will  appear  of  a  dark-brown  color.  (See  OPTICS.) 

Colora'tlo,  a  river  of  Texas,  rises  in  the  high  table- 
lands in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  State.  Its  general  direction 
is  south-eastward.  It  passes  by  Austin  City,  Bastrop,  and 
Columbus,  and  enters  Matagorda  Bay  near  the  town  of 
Matagorda.  Total  length,  estimated  at  850  miles.  Steam- 
boats can  ascend  it  above  Austin  City. 

Colorado,  or  Rio  Colorado  (i.  e.  "Red  River"),  a 
large  river  of  the  U.  S.,  rises  among  the  Rocky  Mountains 
by  two  branches — namely,  Green  and  Grand  rivers — 
which  unite  in  Utah  about  lat.  38°  N.  It  flows  generally 
south-westward,  and  passes  through  the  north-western 
part  of  Arizona  to  the  south-eastern  border  of  Nevada.  It 
afterwards  runs  nearly  southward,  forms  the  boundary 
between  Arizona  and  California,  and  enters  the  head  (or 
N.  end)  of  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  entire  length,  in- 
cluding Green  River,  is  estimated  at  1200  miles.  It  is 
navigable  for  small  steamboats  for  300  miles  or  more. 
Among  the  most  wonderful  natural  objects  in  North  Amer- 
ica is  the  Great  Canon  of  the  Colorado,  between  Ion.  112° 
and  115°  W.  Here  the  river  flows  between  walls  of  rock 
which  are  nearly  vertical,  and  are  in  some  places  COOO  feet 
high.  This  canon  is  more  than  300  miles  long. 

Colorado,  a  Territory  of  the  U.  S.,  situated  in  the  cen- 
tral belt  of  States  and  Territories  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  lying  between  the  37th  and  41st  parallel's  of  N.  hit., 
anil  between  the  102,1  and  10'Jth  meridians  of  W.  Ion.  from 
Greenwich.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Wyoming  Territory 
and  Nebraska,  10.  by  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  S.  by  the  In- 
dian Territory  and  New  Mexico,  and  W.  by  Utah.  Its 
area  is  104,500  square  miles,  or  fiil.S80.000  acres,  or  about 
equal  to  that  of  the  whole  of  New  England  and  the  State 
of  Kentucky. 

/'.ire  nf  the  I'minlry,  >';,:,/.,,,,/.  ,s',,,7.  ,tc. — The  Territory 
is  traversed  near  its  centre,  from  N.  to  S.,  by  the  main 
chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  whose  snow-capped  peaks 
constitute  the  watershed  of  the  continent.  The  mountain- 


valleys  have  an  altitude  of  from  5000  to  8000  feet,  while 
the  highest  culminating  crests  rise  to  a  height  of  from  11,000 
to  15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  other  surface 
divisions  of  Colorado  are  the  plains  and  valleys,  and  the 
parks.  The  plains  embrace  the  section  E.  of  the  Sierra 
Madre,  being  elevated,  rolling  prairie,  rising  gradually 
from  the  eastern  boundary  to  the  mountains  westward, 
being  well  watered  by  the  South  Plattc  and  Arkansas  rivers 
and  their  tributaries.  The  soil  is  fertile,  being  covered 
with  rich  nutritious  grasses,  upon  which  cattle  pasture  the 
year  round.  Vast  herds  of  buffalo  and  numerous  other 
graminivorous  animals  roam  over  these  plains,  existing 
upon  their  grasses;  and  experiments  show  that  domestic 
animals  thrive  as  well  upon  the  indigenous  herbage.  The 
section  of  the  plains  lying  near  the  South  Plattc,  in  the 
north-eastern  part,  is  an  iron  region  abounding  in  red 
hematite  ore.  Magnetic  and  hematite  ores  are  also  found 
in  sections  of  the  mountain  country,  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Golden  Gate  in  Jefferson  co.,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  mining  and  manufacture  of  this  metal  will  soon  be  ex- 
tensive in  Colorado,  furnishing  machinery  for  mills  and 
mines,  implements  for  agriculture  and  the  lumber-trade, 
and  rails  for  iron  roads.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  eastern 
foot-hills  of  the  mountains  are  the  principal  outcroppings 
of  the  great  coal-beds,  the  strata  varying  from  five  to  thirty 
feet  thick,  stated  by  geologists  to  underlie  a  large  portion 
of  the  plains,  sometimes  extending  eastward  nearly  to  the 
Nebraska  and  Kansas  line.  This  coal  is  generally  of  the 
variety  known  as  lignite,  of  excellent  quality  for  household 
economy,  as  well  as  for  manufactures  and  for  railroads : 
the  mines  being  already  extensively  worked  in  Boulder, 
Jefferson,  Arapahoe,  and  Douglas  cos.,  but  increased 
facilities  for  transportation  are  required  to  develop  this 
branch  of  the  mineral  wealth.  A  large  vein  of  albertite 
coal,  the  stratum  being  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  thickness, 
has  recently  been  discovered  on  White  River  in  Summit 
co.,  and  there  are  evidences  of  its  extending  sixty  miles  in 
one  direction  and  twenty-five  in  another.  It  resembles 
cannclite,  burning  with  great  readiness  and  intense  heat, 
and  is  estimated  to  contain  fifty  to  sixty  gallons  of  oil  to 
the  ton.  The  percentage  of  carbon  in  this  coal  is  from 
58.70  to  59.20,  and  though  very  brittle  and  crumbling  upon 
long  exposure  to  the  air,  it  is  nearly  as  hard  as  anthracite. 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  plains  are  numerous  Mexican 
settlers,  principally  engaged  in  cattle-herding  and  agri- 
culture, being  aided  in  the  latter  by  irrigation,  for  which 
there  are  excellent  facilities ;  and  the  result  of  its  employ- 
ment is  abundant  and  certain  crops.  The  soil  of  the  plains 
rests  upon  calcareous  rock,  and  is  principally  of  alluvial 
formation,  having  been  washed  from  the  vast  granite 
mountains  rising  above  their  western  limits,  and  contains 
elements  of  great  fertility.  Near  the  streams  a  large  pro- 
portion of  decomposed  vegetable  matter  enters  into  its 
composition,  united  with  ashes  and  sand ;  on  the  plateaus 
there  is  less  vegetable  deposit,  the  soil  being  principally 
composed  of  sandy  loam  and  friable  clay.  This  section  "of 
country  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  agriculture;  cereals, 
vegetables,  and  fruits  being  cultivated  with  a  success  that 
is  astonishing  in  view  of  the  altitude  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  the  scarcity  of  rain  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  quality  of  the  wheat  grown  in  Colorado  is  ex- 
cellent, and  the  average  yield  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
while  fifty,  sixty,  and  even  eighty  bushels  have  been  grown 
on  some  of  the  new  lands  under  irrigation.  In  character 
the  wheat  resembles  that  of  California  more  than  the  Eastern 
wheat.  The  average  yield  of  oats  is  fifty  bushels,  and  of 
barley  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  instances  arc  given 
of  a  yield  of  1UO  bushels  to  the  acre  of  each.  The  yield 
of  Indian  corn,  when  irrigated,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Den- 
ver Pacific  Railway,  is  almost  beyond  belief.  Single  fields 
have  yielded,  according  to  the  general  land-office  report,! 809, 
316  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  150  to  200  bushels  are  represent- 
ed as  an  average  crop.  The  vegetables  are  of  great  size  and 
of  excellent  flavor,  and  though  the  yield  is  slightly  less  than 
in  some  of  the  Eastern  States,  the  quality  is  far  superior. 

The  average  yearly  precipitation  of  water  in  these  plains 
or  valleys  is  twenty  inches,  falling  principally  in  the  rainy 
season  of  May,  June,  and  July,  and  in  the  snows  of  winter. 
For  two  months  in  the  year,  therefore,  irrigation  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity  for  abundant  crops,  and  the  farmer  in  se- 
lecting his  lands  does  so  with  a  view  to  the  convenience 
with  which  this  artificial  means  of  supplying  the  requisite 
water  can  be  introduced.  The  construction  of  acequia?  or 
irrigating  canals  is  performed  chiefly  with  the  plough  and 
scraper,  attended  with  but  small  expense,  the  certain  abun- 
dance of  the  resulting  crops  more  than  repaying  the  extra 
outlay.  Acequias  thirty  miles  long,  having  a  fall  of  four 
feet  per  mile,  watering  20,000  acres,  have  been  constructed, 
each  adjoining  proprietor  contributing  his  share  towards 
their  construction  and  maintenance.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  Denver  Pacific  Railway,  about  the  head-waters  of  the 
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South  Pintle,  at  Q  uu,  and  other   points,  irriga- 

tion   is    plac!:-cd    nil    ;i    -III!    more  oMeliHve   -cale.  ami  with 

tin-  hi^h>--r  oiost  inipon 

nl   the  plai  If,  tin-  rich  nutri- 

11    abound   tilde    flinil-hlllL"    :l ip 

ply  ul  food  to  keep  tin-  cuttle  in  excellent  condition  during 
the  entire  \ear,  as  tin-  gras^.  uln-n  ripe,  dries  upon  the 
stalk,  funning  hay  superior  in  that  pn  pared  by  the  most 

il    curing    in    III.'    La-ti  rn  Slate-.      Tin-  winlct- 
inilil  that  mil  mil-',  in  Cm-  years  is    I  here  any  noees-ity  for 
shelter  ami  tin-  gathering  of  liav  and   fodder  lor  tie 
during  any  p'H  I  ion  of  i  he  winter  mnnth^.    Sinn-  i  In-  open- 
ing ol'  (lie  I'll  in  n  Pacific,  Kansas  1'arilii-,  anil  I»env  ei   I 
Hailwavs.  Colorado  lia.-  become    vc-ry  largely   inlon'-ted    in 
Stock  -irra/ini:,    a-    ready     market-    arc    furni-lled    l.y    means 
of  thesis  railvva\--  t'nr  all  the  cattle  tin.-  fanners  can  n 

Tin-  par!.-  ni  r,,ini-;uln  air  a  di-t ini-i  i\  ••  anil  remarkable 
feature  ul'  the  mountain  region,  being  apparently  tin1  basins 
of  former  lakes  upheaved  anil  deprived  ol  their  water-  by 
volcanic  agency,  with  their  original  shape  ati'l  situation  at 
the  foot  of  high  mountain-  inidi-tnrlieil.  ululi-  their  lowest 
depths  arc  from  GOOD  to  9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
.Many  of  these  parks  arc  of  small  size,  being  little 
valley*  at  tlie  sources  of  single  streams  or  the  beds  of  small 
lakes,  into  which  several  streams  from  tlie  surrounding 
Uio ill) tains  are  em|itieil  ;  yet  there  are  fmir  of  t  lo'-c  <'!i  v  at.  d 
valleys,  the  smallest  of  which  extends  2u  by  .ill  miles,  and 

the    largest     MM)    by  1^(111.    ci|iial    to    the    size   of  come  of  the 

most  important  of  the  New  Kntrland  State-.  These  are 
called  tlie  North  1'ark,  Mi. Idle  Park,  South  Park, and  San 
Luis  Park. 

The  \orth  Park  reaches  to  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Territory,  ami  within  forty  miles  of  the  Paeific  R.  R., 
it  being  the  hasin  in  which  converge  the  small  streams 
forming  the  head-waters  of  the  North  Platto  River.  It« 
surface  is  alternately  ineudow  and  forest,  supporting  an 
abundance  of  game,  such  as  deer,  antelopes,  and  bears; 
its  streams  are  well  supplied  with  dainty  fish ;  but  on  ac- 
count of  its  great,  elevation,  added  to  its  northern  latitude, 
it  has  not  the  same  advantages  for  agriculture  possessed 
by  the  other  large  parks,  which  have  less  altitude,  besides 
a  more  southerly  location. 

-Middle  Park  lies  next  below  North  Park,  being  sepa- 
rated therefrom  by  a  range  of  mountains  extending  from 
8.  E.  to  N.  W.,  which  constitutes  a  section  of  the  dividing- 
ridge  of  the  continent,  separating  the  rivers  of  the  Atlantic 
from  those  of  the  Pacific  slope.  The  waters  of  this  park 
How  into  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  emptying  into  the  Gulf 
of  California.  Middle  Park  is  50  miles  wide  by  70  long, 
and  embraces  within  its  basin  several  ranges  of  hills,  be- 
sides two  or  three  distinct  and  extensive  valleys;  it  is  sur- 
round 'd  I iy  the  great  mountain  peaks  of  the  Territory,  in- 
cluding I'ike's  Peak,  flray's  Peak,  Long's  Peak,  and 
Mount  Lincoln,  rising  to  an  elevation  of  from  13,000  to 
1  I. .'UO  feet,  snow-capped  mountains  circling  its  whole 
area.  It  is  milder  in  climate  and  possesses  a  vegetation  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  North  Park,  but  inferior  to  that  of 
the  South  Park. 

South  Park  is  ."0  miles  wide  and  CO  long,  lying  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  divide,  and  furnishing  the  head  i 
of  the  Arkansas  and  South  I'latte  rivers.  This  is  the  most 
ncaiitiful  and  the  best  known  of  all  the  parks,  discoveries 
of  rich  mines  having  opened  roads  and  scattered  settle- 
ments throughout  its  limits.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  the 
s.  -encry  magnificent.  offering,  aside  from  the-  rich,!,, 

of  precious  ores,  induce nts  In  -ettlors  unsurpassed  upon 

the  continent.  Water  and  I'ore.-ts  arc  both  plentiful,  anil 
the  climate  is  delightful. 

The  San  Luis  Park  is  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, between  the  Hio  (Jrandc  del  Norlo  and  the  head- 
waters of  the  Arkansas  River,  surrounding  a  beautiful  lake 
of  the  same  name,  which  is  sixty  miles  in  lenirt  h.  receiving 
the  waters  of  nineteen  !i  BO  apparent  outlet. 

This  is  the   large.-t  of  the   parks,  having  an  area  of  18,000  I 
s.|iiarc  miles,  and  containing,  i  E  -treams  empty- 

ing into  the  San  Luis  Lake,  sixteen  others  which  emptv 
into  the  liiu  (iramlc  del  Norte.  This  park  is  remarkable 
for  its  natural  scenery,  tlie  grandeur  ot'  its  forests,  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  the  purity  of  its  waters,  and  tin-  vast  de-  | 

of  prat  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Luis  Lake.  It  con- 
tains a  population  of  L'.'i.iuul.  principa  II  \  U  a  de- 
scent, who  are  chiefly  occupied  in  herding  and  agriculture. 
Cattle  lubaiat  the  year  round  upon  the  indi'.iei... 
of  these  elevated  pastures,  without  other  food,  and  with  no 
shelter  except  that  atl'orded  by  the  forests  and  undergrowth. 
The  grass,  whether  green  or  cured  into  hay  upon  tin 
by  the  dry  winds  of  the  later  summer  months,  appears  to 
possess  qualities  similar  to  that  of  the  plains,  although 
growing  at  a  much  greater  altitude.  In  la-i.  it  i-  surpris- 
ing how  little  the  vegetation  si s  to  be  affected  in  this 

region  by  elevation  above  the  sea-level,  the  luxuriant  pas- 


tures' and  majestic  forestsof  South  and  Middle  I 

from  mini  to  10,04 

vegetables  thrive  abundantly  at  70(1(1  feet,  while  pot  , 

Cabbages,  and    turnips,    are    cultivated    at    an    elevation    of 

8000.  Beautiful  flowers  and  nutritious  grasses  grow  at 
1 1,000  le,  i.  .  ,ii,|,.  8iIL.  at 

1  I.. («et,  ftbOl I    level. 

The  gold   and   -ilv.-r  mines  of  Colorado,  until  recently, 

Were   supposed    t"  '    principally  in    the    park    and 

lain    country,   commencing    m    Minimit    and    I: 
counties,  between  the   |li.")th  and  the    llllith  meridians,  near 
the    40th    parallel,    extending   thence    in    a    south  wo-t,rlv 
direction  through    the   Territory.     The   region   enibi 
the  mines  possesses  a  width  of  from  30  to  ' 
mines  are  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  the  gold  ore  r 
being  without  an  intei  mixture  of  more  or  less  silver,  or  I  he 
silver  ore    without   Ino'e^    id'  gold,  and    friipnntlv    all 
metals  are  combined  in  the  nu  /the  case  in 

several  of  the  most  profitable  mines  in  the  Territory.  In 
1873  a  new  mining  territory  was  discovered  in  the  S.  W. 
corner  of  the  Territory,  said  to  be  richer  in  silver  and  gold 
than  any  mining  district  before  known. 

The  mountains  of  Colorado  all  belong  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain -y-vm.  and  consist  for  the  most  part  of  elevated  table- 
lands (the  plains  and  valleys  already  described),  having  an 
altitude  of  from  4000  to  9000  feet  above  the  sea ;  from  these 
plateaux  rise  numerous  peaks  and  summits  to  heights  vary- 
ing from  11,000  to  nearly  15,000  feet,  the  lower  portions  of 
them  covered  with  trees,  mostly  evergreens,  but  the  upper 
portions  cither  gray  bare  rock  or  snow-covered,  and  some 
of  them  with  extensive  glaciers.  The  most  noted  of  these 
summits  are  Gray's  Peak,  Long's  Peak,  Pike's  Peak,  Mount 
Lincoln,  the  Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Mount  Grant, 
Mount  Sherman,  Rabbit  Ears,  Mount  Vale,  Tarry-all  Moun- 
tain, Mount  Harvard,  Dome  Peak,  Black  Buttc  on  the  Wet 
Mountain  range,  and  the  Spanish  Peaks.  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tains in  Colorado  arc  the  sources  of  many  large  rivers,  some 
flowing  into  the  Mexican  Uulf  and  some  into  the  Pacific. 
On  the  eastern  slope  are  found  the  principal  sources  of 
both  the  North  and  South  Platte,  as  well  as  those  of  their 
principal  tributaries,  the  Republican  and  Smoky  Hill  Forks 
of  the  Kansas  River,  and  the  entire  upper  course  of  the 
Arkansas  River,  with  that  of  its  principal  tributaries.  In 
the  S.  part  of  the  Territory  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  de- 
rives its  head-waters  from  the  slopes  that  bound  San  Luis 
and  Las  Animas  Parks,  and  from  the  precipitous  sides  of 
the  Sierra  La  Plata  anil  the  I'neompahgre  ranges,  which 
there  form  the  boundaries  of  the  great  Colorado  plateau. 
On  the  W.  the  Green  Hiver,  the  Grand  River,  and  its  prin- 
cipal affluent,  the  Gunnison  River,  as  well  as  the  San  Juan, 
the  streams  which  form  the  Rio  Colorado  of  the  West,  all 
have  their  sources,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  independent 
course,  in  Colorado.  The  Grand  River  penetrates  to  the 
centre  of  the  Territory,  and  finds  its  ultimate  source  in 
Grand  Lake  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Middle  Park,  and  but  a 
very  short  distance  from  the  upper  waters  of  one  of  the 
affluents  of  the  South  Platte,  and  the  Arkansas  River  at 
two  points  almost  interlocks  with  the  sources  of  the  Grand 
and  Gunnison  rivers. 

Geoloyy  unit  Mineralogy. — In  speaking  of  the   mineral 
wealth  of  Colorado  we  have  made  some  necessary  allusions 
to  its  geological  structure,  but  this  deserves  more  particu- 
lar description.  The  present  accomplished  head  of  the  geo- 
graphical bureau  at  Washington,  Dr.  F.  V.  liny  den.  has 
explored  the  Territory  in  so  many  different  directions  that 
we  are  able  to  comprehend  its  geology  much  better  than 
that  of  pome  of  the  older  States  and  Territories.     Its  va- 
rious  superficial  formations   are  not,  however,   local,  but 
extend   into  other  Slates   and  Territories  adjacent.     The 
prevailing  geological  character  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
throughout  their  whole  extent  is  cozoic,  but  this  is  much 
widely  developed  in  Southern  than  in  Northern  Col- 
orado,    leiuein  t!i.   :;;th  and  39th  parallels  it  spreads  out 
to  a  breadth  of  nearly  300  miles.     In  the  eentrc  of  this  ex- 
panse of  eozoic  rocks  are  the  <,-<  .tending,  though 
in  interrupted  line-,  from  N.  to  S.  through  the   . 
ritory.  and  into  New    Mexico.      These   are  tertiary.      Along 
the   ea.-tcrn    border   of  the   cozoic  or  gnei  lions, 
extending  from    Wyoming  to  the  oentr*  ol   -\>  w   .M 
with  the  exei  ption  of  two  breaks  of  moderate  length,  runs 
a  narrow  bed  nt  I ''                                              i:s  rocks.    But  the 
•ds  of  the  Territory  are  ahno-:   entirely  tertiary,  or 
perhap                             '  .   'he   sonth-w .--tern  border  o: 
mountains  a  similar  narrow  stratum  of  Silurian  rocks  comes 
to  the  surface.     W.  nt  t  hi  so.  and  foi; 
with  about  the  same  width,  arc  lria.-.-ic  and  .Int. 
and  these  crop  out  also  on  the  K.  lidl 
tween  Pueblo  City  and  the  Spanish  Peaks.     The  onh  t 
lively  volcanic  rock.-  in  i                         •  those  in  the  valleys  of 
the  upper  Kio  tlrande  del  Norte  and  Canadian  River.     The 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Dr.  Huyden  believes  to  have  been 
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at  some  remote  period  a  vast  volcanic  crater.  In  the  N.  W., 
between  the  affluents  of  Green  River,  there  are  considerable 
tracts  of  tertiary,  forming  the  surface  of  the  elevated  plat- 
eaus; but  the  remainder  of  Western  Colorado,  including  the 
valleys  of  the  principal  streams,  is  cretaceous.  K.  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  valleys  of  the  Arkansas  and  South 
Platte  rivers  and  their  tributaries  are  cretaceous,  but  all  the 
remainder  of  the  Territory  is  tertiary.  The  mineral  wealth 
of  the  Territory  is  very  great.  The  minerals  of  commercial 
value  are  auriferous  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  zinc,  blende, 
argentiferous  galena,  brittle  silver  ore,  fahlerz  (a  compound 
of  iron,  copper,  and  zinc,  with  occasionally  stiver  and  mer- 
cury), specular  iron,  hematite  and  magnetic  pyrites,  ce- 
ru.--ite  (a  carbonate  of  lead),  anglesite  (sulphate  of  lead), 
native  gold  and  silver,  horn  silver,  embolite  (a  bromo-chlo- 
ride  of  silver),  titanic  iron  ore,  micaceous  iron  ore,  spathic 
iron  ore,  smithsonite  (a  carbonate  of  zinc),  copper-glance, 
salt,  coal,  and  albertite  coal.  Of  the  other  minerals  of  the 
Territory,  the  most  common  are  yellow  oohre,  a  bog-iron 
ore  ;  quartz  in  all  its  forms,  especially  those  most  in  demand 
as  secondary  precious  stones — rock-crystal,  agate,  amethyst, 
bloodstone,  cornelian,  chalcedony,  chrysoprase,  jasper, 
onyx,  and  sardonyx ;  opals  are  abundant ;  all  the  varieties  of 
felspar,  hornblende,  diorite,  garnet,  mica,  leucite,  chlorite, 
amphibole,  epidote,  tourmaline,  calc-spar,  gypsum,  anhy- 
drite, heavy  spar,  meteoric  iron,  beryl,  brucite,  and  idocrase. 
There  are  numerous  mineral  springs,  hot  and  cold,  eoda, 
sulphur,  chalybeate,  magnesian,  and  others,  some  of  them 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  parks  and  others  in  smaller 
vall-vs  in  the  mountains. 

Vegetation. — Colorado  cannot  be  called  a  treeless  region, 
though  its  vast  plains  have  few  trees  except  in  the  river- 
bottoms,  and  these  few  mainly  cottonwoods  and  box-elder, 
with  some  scrub-oaks,  and  pine  and  spruce  on  the  foot- 
hills and  spurs  of  the  mountains  which  extend  into  the 
plains.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  up  to  the  snow-line 
are  covered  with  pine  of  various  kinds,  spruce,  and  fir,  those 
lowest  in  altitude  being  of  much  inferior  quality  to  those 
higher  up  the  mountain.  These  furnish  at  present  what 
lumber  and  timber  is  needed,  but,  unless  replaced  by  new 
growth,  the  result  of  extensive  planting  of  trees,  will  not 
do  so  for  many  years.  The  native  grass  of  Colorado  is  re- 
markably rich  and  nutritious,  furnishing  the  best  of  pasture 
to  its  vast  and  constantly  increasing  herds  of  cattle  and 
sheep.  The  soil  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
cereals,  which  yield  astonishing  crops,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  and  most  of  the  fruits  do 
well  also,  though  peaches  and  apples  are  liable  to  be  win- 
ter-killed. Grapes  succeed  well  in  the  valleys  of  Southern 
Colorado,  where  they  can  have  a  southern  exposure.  The 
soil  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Territory  is  very  fertile  where 
it  can  have  sufficient  moisture. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  the  Territory  is  remarkably 
healthful.  The  air  is  clear,  dry,  and  pure,  and  though 
most  of  the  country  is  elevated,  it  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  cure  of  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  throat.  Neither 
intermittent  nor  remittent  fevers  prevail  there,  as  in  most 
new  countries.  The  annual  range  of  the  thermometer  is 
much  less  than  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  In  the 
parks  it  does  not  average  more  than  60°,  the  highest  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  80°  nor  the  lowest  falling  below  20°. 

Znoloyy. — The  wild  animals  of  Colorado  are  those  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  generally.  The  buffalo  has  long  ranged 
over  its  grand  parks  and  along  its  extensive  plains ;  while 
the  grizzly  and  black  or  brown  bear,  the  elk,  antelope,  and 
red  deer,  the  coyote  or  prairie  wolf,  the  fox,  the  gopher  or 
pniirie  dog,  the  sage-hare,  and  many  smaller  animals 
abound.  At  certain  seasons  wild-geese  and  several  species 
of  wild-duck  are  found  in  the  lakes  and  marshes  of  the 
Territory,  and  the  sage-hen  and  other  species  of  grouse  and 
the  usual  variety  of  song-birds  are  abundant.  Of  birds 
of  prey  there  are  two  species  of  eagle,  several  vultures, 
hawks,  and  owls  in  the  mountains. 

Agricultural  Productions. — We  have  no  definite  or  author- 
ihitive  statement  of  the  agricultural  condition  of  the  Ter- 
ritory later  than  the  census  of  1870.  At  that  time  there 
wi-re  32(1, 346  acres  of  land  in  farms,  of  which  95,594  acres 
were  under  cultivation.  (Stock-raising,  being  conducted 
with  herdsmen  on  the  public  lands,  requires  no  purchased 
lands  or  farms  at  present.)  The  average  size  of  farms  was 
1  s  I  at-rcs.  The  value  of  farms  was  $3,385,748,  and  of  farm- 
ing implements,  etc.,  $272,604.  The  Territory  contained 
at  that  time  6446  horses,  1173  mules  and  asses,  25.017 
milch  cows,  5566  working  oxen,  40,153  other  cattle,  120,928 
sheep,  and  5509  swine.  These  numbers  have  since  been 
greatly  increased,  especially  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine. 
Within  the  past  three  years  the  pastoral  or  stock-raising 
facilities  of  the  Territory  have  received  a  very  rapid  de- 
velopment, and  there  are  now  not  less  than  200,00(1  cattle 
and  500,000  sheep  in  its  pastures.  The  chief  productions 
of  the  Territory  in  1869-70  were  255,939  bushels  of  spring 


and  2535  of  winter  wheat;  5235  of  rye  ;  231,903  of  In. Han 
corn;  332,940  of  oats;  35,141  of  barley  (this  crop,  as  well 
I  as  the  wheat,  has  enormously  increased  since  that  time) 
178  of  buckwheat;  890  pounds  of  tobacco  ;  204,925  of  wool 
7500  bushels  of  peas  and  beans;  121,442  of  Irish  putntors 
392,920  pounds  of  butter;  33,626  of  cheese  ;  19,520  gallons 
of  milk  sold;  and  19,787  tons  of  hay. 

Manufactures. — The  total  number  of  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments in  1870  was  256,  employing  49  steam-engines 
of  1433  horse-power,  and  31  water-wheels  of  792  horse- 
power. In  these  there  were  employed  876  hands.  The 
amount  of  capital  invested,  $2,835,030 ;  wages  paid  during 
the  year.  ?52S,221;  amount  of  raw  material  used,  $1,593,280; 
of  products,  $2,852,820. 

Railroads. — For  so  new  a  Territory,  Colorado  is  well 
supplied  with  railroads,  while  more  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction. Trio  Kansas  Pacific,  from  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to 
Denver,  has  194  miles  of  its  route  in  the  Territory.  It  was 
completed  in  1870,  and  now  leases  also  the  Denver  Pacific, 
106  miles  in  length  (which  connects  Cheyenne  on  the  Union 
Pacific  with  Denver),  and  the  Boulder  Valley  R.  Rs.,  15 
miles  in-  length,  from  Hughes  to  Erie.  The  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  R.  R.,  projected  to  run  from  Denver  to  El 
Paso  on  the  Rio  Grande,  in  Texas,  a  distance  of  850  miles, 
has  completed  its  main  track  to  Pueblo,  a  distance  of  120 
miles,  and  a  branch  to  Canon  City,  65  miles  in  length. 
This  branch  is  intended  to  follow  up  the  valley  of  the 
Arkansas  and  South  Arkansas  rivers,  and  entering  San 
Luis  Park  at  the  N.  by  the  Duntho  Pass,  traverse  its 
entire  length,  and  join  the  main  road  (Denver  and  Rio 
Grande)  near  Fort  Garland.  The  Colorado  Central  R.  R. 
branches  in  all  directions,  N.,  S.,  E.,  and  W.,  from  Golden 
City.  One  branch,  18  miles  in  length,  connects  it  with 
Denver ;  another  with  Longmont,  41  miles  distant :  another 
with  Black  Hawk  and  Central  City,  21  miles  in  length; 
another  still  with  Floyd  Hill,  17  miles  distant.  Other 
branches  not  yet  completed  will  extend  to  Georgetown,  to 
Jefferson,  to  Littleton,  and  to  Bradford.  All  these  roads, 
as  well  as  three  other  roads  now  constructing,  are  E.  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  W.  of  these  mountains  no  roads  have 
been  projected,  and  as  there  are  very  few  settlers  except 
Mexican  rancheros,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  they  will  be 
built  for  some  years  to  come.  The  completed  railways  of 
the  Territory  up  to  July,  1873,  amount  to  597  miles;  719 
miles  more  are  in  course  of  construction  within  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  perhaps  one-half  of  that  amount  will  be  com- 
pleted before  1875. 

Finances. — The  assessed  valuation  of  Colorado  in  1870 
was  $17,338,101 ;  the  true  valuation  was  estimated  at 
$20,243,303.  In  1872  her  assessed  valuation  was  over 
$30,000,000.  The  Territory  has  no  debt,  but  the  counties 
have  pledged  their  credit  to  railroads  to  the  extent  of 
$678,829.  At  the  close  of  1872  there  was  a  suqjlus  of 
$50,000  in  the  territorial  treasury.  No  tax  was  levied  for 

1872,  and  that  for  1873  was  one  and  a  half  mills  on  the 
dollar  of  taxable  property.     The  railroads  in  operation  -in 
the  Territory  in  1872  delivered  in  Denver  alone  an  average 
of  10,000  tons  of  freight  per  month,  and  the  business  of  that 
city  for  the  year  was  estimated  at  more  than  $14,0110,000. 
The    yield   of  the   precious    metals   in    1872   was   nearly 
$30,000,000.     There  were  in  Nov.,  1872,  six  national  banks 
in  Colorado  (five  of  them  in  Denver),  having  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $575,000,  and  carrying  an  average  amount  of 
deposits  of  about  $1,800,000.    There  were  no  savings  banks 
in  the  Territory.     There  were  no  fire  or  life  insurance  com- 
panies, but  most  of  the  leading  companies  at  the  East  were 
represented  there. 

Population. — The  first  census  taken  of  Colorado  was  that 
of  1860,  when  there  were  34,277  inhabitants,  of  whom  34,231 
were  whites  ;  in  1870  the  true  population  is  stated  at  47,164, 
of  whom  456  were  colored  and  7480  were  Indians.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Colorado 
are  of  Mexican  extraction,  but  this  fact  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  noticed  in  the  census.  The  population  in  Jan., 

1873,  was  stated  by  Gov.  McCook  to  be  about  80,000.  ex- 
clusive of  nomadic  Indians.    Of  the  population  not  Indian, 
24,820  were  males  and  15,044  females.    Of  the  colored  race, 
285  were  males  and  171  females.     The  population  above 
ten  years  of  age  was  30,349,  of  whom  17.583  were  engaged 
in  some  occupation;  in  agriculture,  6462;  in  professional 
and  personal  services,  3625;  in  trade  and  transportation, 
2815;  in  manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  mining  indus- 
tries, 4681.     The  Indians  in  the  Territory  are  all  of  the 
Ute  tribe,  and  mainly  of  the  Tabcquache,  Yampa,  Grand 
River,   and    Uintah    bands   of  that   tribe.     They  are   all 
friendly,  and  have  a  reservation  in  Western  Colorado  of 
14,784,000  acres,  or  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  Ter- 
ritory.   A  few  of  them  wander  about,  but  most  of  them  con- 
fine themselves  to  their  reservation. 

Education. — Our  latest  full  reports  on  education  in  the 
Territory  are  to  Jan.  1,  1872.  The  number  of  school  dis- 
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tricla  i\t  that  time  was  IliO;  !he  number  of  schools,  120; 
in  Jan.,  1S7H,  there  were  176  ;  the  number  cit'  mule  teachers, 
80;  of  female  teachers,  S4  ;  total,  1114 — in  Jan.,  1>7::.  -':;». 
A\.-rage  monthly  pay  of  mule  teachers,  $09;  of  t 
trai'licrs,  S.~»  I  ;  average  number  of  .lays  in  which  schools 
were  taught  was  92  ;  ntilnl>er  of  school- hon -is.  MI  ;  o! u  Inch 
there  were  brick,  I  :  stone,  I;  friiinv,  41  ;  log,  25;  adobe,  6. 
Value  of  school  li  I.  1^71!,  $S2..'.7  t.O.'i— in  .Ian.. 

1873,  $186,045.  The  total  population  of  school  age  (from 
live  to  twenty  out-  year.-)  in  1*71  was  7712.  of  whcjin  i:i  >7 
wen;  enrolled  in  the  schools,  and  the  average  attendant' 
was  2o'l  1  ;  in  .Ian.,  IS73,  there  were  :.i'.  in  ehildren  MU 
The  amount  of  school-tax  levied  in  1871  was  $79,'JtU.ni. 
and  the  rate  41  cents  on  the  assessed  \  .iliLMioii.  Of  this, 
at  (lie  close  of  the  year,  but  *  I7.3s7.j3  had  been  collected. 
and  the  districts  bad  raised  by  local  taxation  $33,886.4!) 
more.  The  total  expenditure  for  school  purposes  was 
$o7,395.  IS,  or  gUM  p'-r  month  per  pupil.  The  amount  of 
the  school  fund  waa  $81.274.02  :  in  Jan.,  1*73,  it  had  in- 
creased to.*  12 1, .''.7 2.  ti  mdc.1  schools  are  in  successful  opera- 
tion in  Iienver,  Central.  Klaek  Hank,  lireclcv.alid  several 
other  towns  in  the  Territory.  Teachers'  institutes  were 
hcid  in  1S.71  in  Arapahoo  and  Moulder  cos.  There  are  no 
normal  schools, colleges,  or  universities  in  Colorado.  There 
is  a  theological  seminary  (Episcopal)  at  Golden,  with  two 
professors.  There  arc  two  academies  of  high  order:  St. 
Mar\ 's  \c't'lcm\,  a  Unman  Catholic  institution  for  girls, 
at  Ucnver,  with  '.'  instructors  anil  I2i>  pupil-,  a  library  of 
12ml  volumes,  anil  S.>-nn  annual  income;  and  .Jarvis  Hall 
Collegiate  School  at  Golden,  an  Episcopal  institution, 
under  the  care  of  the  bishop,  with  9  instructors  and  67 
pupils  (boys),  and  a  li'.irary  of  250  volumes.  This  school 
is  in  connection  with  the  territorial  school  of  mines.  There 
are  also  an  Kpi.-enpal  academy,  established  in  1872,  at 
Georgetown,  with  2  teachers,  and  a  high  school  for  girls, 
Wolfe  Hall,  at  Denver,  of  which  Bishop  Randall  is  rector, 
with  other  teacher-  in  charge.  The  Roman  Catholics  have 
also  St.  Joseph's  \cademy,  for  girls,  at  Trinidad,  with  5 
instructors;  St.  Mary's  boys'  school  at  Denver,  and  are 
erecting  a  hospital  ami  school  at  Central  City,  and  schools 
at  Concjos  and  Costilla.  There  wore  in  1870,  besides  these, 
16  private  schools,  with  20  teachers — 8  males  and  12 
females — and  396  pupils,  203  males  and  193  females.  The 
total  income  of  these  schools  was  $7090.  The  territorial 
school  of  mines,  which  is  to  receive  the  agricultural  land- 
grant,  was  provisionally  organized  in  1*72,  and  has  its  in- 
struction at  present  in  connection  with  Jarvis  Hull.  The 
number  of  persons  of  ten  years  old  and  over  in  1870  who 
could  not  read  and  write  (exclusive  of  tribal  Indians)  was 
.  of  whom  :iliMI  wen ilcs  and  3423  females. 

Lilt-uric*. — There  were  30  public  libraries  in  the  Ter- 
ritory in  1S70,  with  11,385  volumes,  and  145  private  libra- 
ries reported,  with  27,115"  volume-. 

.V.  in/Hipm. — There  wore  14  newspapers  of  all  classes 
published  in  the  Territory  in  1870,  having  an  aggregate 
circulation  of  12,750,  and  issuing  annually  1,190,600  copies. 
This  number  has  since  somewhat  increased,  and  the  circu- 
lation is  now  nearly  20,000.  Of  these  papers,  5  are  dallies, 
with  an  aggregate  circulation  of  somewhat  more  than  3000, 
9  are  weeklies,  with  a  present  circulation  of  about  15,000; 
1  is  a  monthly,  with  a  circulation  of  1000:  this  is  an  ad- 
vertising sheet.  Four  of  the  dailies  and  six  of  the  weeklies 
are  political,  and  one  daily  and  three  weeklies  literary  and 
miscellaneous. 

ChHrctit*. — In  1870  there  wero  55  church  organizations 
of  nil  kinds,  with  47  church  edifices,  17,495  sittings,  and 
church  property  valued  at  $207,230.  Of  these,  the  Baptists 
had  5  churches,  t  ehurch  edifices.  s.,;i  sittings,  and  SI  1, 1100 
worth  of  church  property;  in  1872  they  had  13  churches, 
12  ordained  and  2  licensed  ministers,  and  469  members. 
There  were,  in  1870,  2  Christian  churches,  but  no  particu- 
lars are  given  of  them.  In  IS70  there  were  4  Congrega- 
tional churches,  with  I  edifices,  Ul.'iO  sittings,  and  $28,200 
of  church  property;  in  1S72  there  were  I!  churches.  4  min- 
isters, and  17:;  members.  In  1S70  there  were  '.>  Episcopal 
churches,  8  church  edifices,  L'ooo  sittings,  and  846,040  of 
church  property;  in  1S72  there  wero  10  clergymen,  9 
parishes,  and  about  300  communicants.  There' was  in 
1S70  one  Jewish  synagogue.  In  1>70  there  were  14 
"list  churches,  13  church  edifices.  3S|5  sittings,  and 
HI  worth  of  church  property;  in  1872  there  were 
lained  ministers.  L'3  churches  (6  of  them  with  par- 
sonages), 1070  member?.  207  probationers,  and  church 
In.  1  at  S121.100.  In  1870  there  wero  6  1'res- 
byterian  churches,  o  ehurch  edifices,  1200  sitting-.  .*2l.*»o 
of  ehureh  property;  in  1S72  there  were  3  presbyteries  in 
the  Synod  of  Colorado  (which,  however,  includes  some  of 
the  adjacent  Territories),  22  ministers,  21  churches,  560 
communicants,  and  1251  children  in  the  Sunday  schools. 
In  1S70  there  were  14  Roman  Catholic  churches,  13  church 
edifices,  8575  sittings,  and  $49,300  of  church  property  ;  in 


IS-  there  were  15  clergymen  in  the  vieariate  apo-tolie  of 
Colorado,  17  churches  MiM  ,-h;,  ]  [  chapels  build- 

ing, anil   the  adherent   Catholic  population  was  mated  at 
about  ic,,nnn. 

( '.m>,t;/nfi<»i,  ( '•nn-tx,  l)<l<ii"!  "<,etf. — Colorado 

is  still  under  territorial  organi/.ation.  and  her  territorial 
constitution  is  similar  in  its  provisions  to  those  nt  t  h.  other 
new  Territories.  It  contains  a  provision,  engrailed  by 
Congress  upon  the  organic  net  of  all  the  new  Tcrrit 
"that  there  shall  be  no  denial  of  the  elc.-the  franchise  or 
any  other  rights  to  any  i  reason  of  race  or  • 

except  to  Indians  not  taxed."  The  judicial  power  of  the 
Territory  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  district  court-,  pro 
bate  courts,  and  justices  of  the  peace.  The  supreme  court 
consists  of  a  chief-justice  and  two  associates,  appoint., I  by 
the  President  of  the  I  .  S.  for  the  term  of  four  years.  1  or 
district  court  purposes  the  Territory  is  divided  into  three 
districts,  in  each  of  which  one  of  the  justices  of  the  su- 
preme court  holds  the  sessions.  There  is  also  in  each  dis- 
trict a  clerk  of  the  court,  who  appoints  deputies  in  each 
county.  The  supreme  and  district  courts  have  chancery  as 
well  as  common-law  jurisdiction.  The  probate  judges  are 
appointed  by  the  legislature  for  each  county.  The  Terri- 
tory is  represented  in  Congress  by  one  delegate,  who  has 
the  right  to  debate,  but  not  to  vote.  The  present  delegate 
ii  Jerome  B.  Chaflee  of  Central  City. 

Countitt. — Colorado  has  now  (in  1873)  twenty-one  coun- 
ties. As  it  was  not  organized  as  a  Territory  until  18G1,  it 
hag  of  course  no  former  record  of  county  population, 
though  its  population  as  an  unorganized  Territory  was 
recorded  in  1860.  The  following  arc  the  counties  and  their 
population  in  1870,  and  their  county-seats  at  present : 


Aranahoe 

Bent 

Boulder 

Clear  Creek... 

Coneios 

Costflla 

Douglas 

El  1'aso 

Fremont 

Gilpln 

Greenwood  .... 

Uuerfano 

Jefferson 

Lake 

Larimer 

Las  Auimas. .. 

Park 

Pueblo 

Saguache 

Summit — 

Weld 


im 

1596 
2504 
1779 
1388 

K7 
1064 
S490 

510 
2250 
2390 

BO 

838 
427S 

447 
IMS 

BM 

« 
1636 


C.plul. 


I'enver. 

Las  Animas. 

Boulder. 

Georgetown. 

Cone]  os. 

San  Luis. 

Franktown. 

Colorado  city. 

Canon  City. 

Central. 

Kit  (arson. 

Badlto. 

Golden. 

Dayton. 

La  Porte. 

Trinidad. 

Fair  Play. 

Pueblo. 

Saguacbe. 

Breckenridgc. 

Evans. 


The  principal  towns  are  Denver,  the  capital,  which  in 
1870  had  4759  inhabitants,  and  is  now  (1873)  estimated  to 
have  about  14,000  ;  Central  City,  Grceley,  and  Black  Hawk 
have  between  2000  and  3000;  Georgetown,  Golden  City, 
St.  Vrain,  Pueblo,  and  Boulder  have  nearly  2000  each; 
Evans,  Kit  Carson,  and  Canon  City  are  growing  towns. 

Hiitory. — Colorado  has  had  a  brief  history.  In  1857  a 
party  of  civilized  Cherokccs  made  the  first  organized  at- 
tempt to  explore  it,  but  wero  driven  back  by  the  roving 
tribes  of  Indians.  In  1858  a  company  from  Georgia,  and 
another  from  Lawrence,  Kan.,  reported  that  they  had  dis- 
covered gold  in  paying  quantities  in  the  valleys  near  the 
base  of  Pike's  Peak,  a  lofty  mountain  discovered  by  Gen. 
/,.  M.  Pike  in  1806.  In  May,  1859,  gold  was  discovered  in 
large  quantities  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sources  of  Clear 
Creek,  50  miles  N.  of  Pike's  Peak.  This  discovery  caused 
great  excitement,  and  there  was  a  general  rush  of  emi- 
grants to  Pike's  Peak,  as  the  whole  region  was  called,  dur- 
ing the  next  two  years.  Many  of  the  emigrants,  not  pro- 
vided with  food  or  other  necessary  articles  for  so  perilous 
and  tedious  a  journey,  perished  miserably  by  the  way,  or 
reached  there  in  a  starving  condition;  but  others  followed, 
till  in  1860  the  Territory,  though  not  yet  organized,  had 
nearly  35,000  inhabitants.  It  was  fonnd,  after  the  first 
placers  were  exhausted,  that  both  gold  and  silver,  but  es- 
pecially gold,  existed  there  in  large  quantities,  but  in  new 
conditions — combined  with  sulphur  and  copper  or  iron  in 
the  form  of  pyrites,  and  very  difficult  of  extraction.  This 
cry  checked  the  fever  of  the  gold-miners,  and  though 
the  Territory  was  organized  in  Feb.,  1861,  under  the  name 
of  Colorado,  its  growth  was  very  slow  for  some  year.". 
.Meantime,  two  other  discoveries  had  been  made:  one,  that, 
rich  as  it  was  in  the  precious  metals,  its  greatest  wealth 
lay  in  its  admirable  climate  and  its  tine  pasture-lands, 
which  made  it  the  finest  stock-raising  region  on  the  con- 
tinent; the  other,  that  the  vast  elevated  plains  of  Ea-t.-rn 
Colorado,  which  had  formed  a  portion  of  the  s»-<-all.'d 
'•(!reat  American  Desert,"  and  so  late  as  1863  were  re- 
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gardecl  as  worthless  for  agricultural  purposes,  were  really, 
when  irrigated,  the  richest  and  most  arable  portion  of  the 
continent.  These  two  discoveries  have  done  inueh  to  turn 
the  tide  of  emigration  to  Colorado  within  tin-  p;ist  four 
years,  and  the  invention  of  new  processes  of  extracting 
gold  and  silver  from  the  pyrites  Inexpensively  has  ^ivcn  a 
fresh  impetus  to  its  mining  industry.  Colorado  sent  two 
regiments  of  cavalry,  one  of  infantry,  and  a  battery  of  ar- 
tillery into  the  service  of  the  government  in  the  war  of 
1861,  besides  organizing  a  force  for  home  defence.  A  con- 
vention was  called,  a  State  constitution  prepared  and 
adopted,  and  application  made  for  the  admission  of  Col- 
orado into  the  Union  as  a  State  in  Dec.,  1SC5.  The  bill 
passed  both  houses  of  Congress  in  April,  1866,  but  Presi- 
dent Johnson  vetoed  it.  Another  bill  was  passed  for  it? 
admission  in  Jan.,  1S67,  but  this  was  also  vetoed.  A  bill 
was  subsequently  passed  in  Congress  giving  permission  to 
the  Territory  to  apply  for  admission,  but  its  legislature 
failed  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  In  the  session  of  1872-73 
application  was  made,  but  Congress  denied  it.  The  present 
population  of  the  Territory  is  nearly  sufficient  to  entitle  the 
new  State  to  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  it  is  probable  that  its  admission  will  not  be  long  de- 
layed. 

In  Sept.,  1873,  Hon.  Felix  R.  Brunot  and  Mr.  Thomas 
K.  Crce,  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  Indian 
commissioners,  negotiated  with  the  Utes,  who  occupy  an 
immense  reservation  in  Western  Colorado,  a  treaty  by 
which  the  U.  S.  government  comes  in  possession  of  a  tract 
of  mining  lands  in  the  S.  W.  corner  of  Colorado  extending 
from  the  107th  meridian  W.  to  the  Utah  line,  and  north- 
ward from  the  northern  boundary  of  New  Mexico  100 
miles.  This  tract,  enclosing  about  6000  square  miles,  is 
very  rich  in  silver  ores  of  great  purity,  assaying  from  $1000 
to  $4000  per  ton,  and  gold-bearing  quartz  has  been  found 
which  is  said  to  have  yielded  $36,000  to  the  ton.  It  will 
be  known  as  the  San  Juan  River  Mining  District,  and 
there  is  already  a  colony  of  250  or  300  miners  at  work 
there.  The  treaty,  which  will  in  all  probability  be  ratified 
by  the  Senate,  binds  the  Government  to  pay  to  the  Utes  the 
annual  income  from  $500,000. 

Governors. — The  governors  of  the  Territory  have  been — 


John  Evans 1861-65 

Alexander  Cummings.1865-67 
A.  Cameron  Hunt 1867-69 


Edward  M.  McCook...l8G9-73 
...1873- 


As  a  Territory  Colorado  has  never  had  a  presidential  vote. 

L.  P.  BROCKETT. 

Colorado,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  Texas.  Area,  905 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Colorado  River.  The 
soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  produces  good  crops  of  cotton 
and  maize.  The  county  is  well  timbered,  and  is  traversed 
by  the  Galveston  Harrisburg  and  San  Antonio  R.  R.  Cap- 
ital, Columbus.  Pop.  8326. 

Colorado  City,  a  post-village,  capital  of  El  Paso  CO., 
Col.,  at  the  base  of  Pike's  Peak,  on  a  small  affluent  of  the 
Arkansas  River  and  near  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  R.  R., 
76  miles  S.  of  Denver.  Gold  is  found  in  the  vicinity. 

Colorado  Springs,  a  post-village  of  El  Paso  co.,  Col., 
on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  R.  R.,  75  miles  S.  of  Den- 
ver. It  has  a  delightful  climate  and  mineral  springs,  and 
is  a  place  of  summer  resort.  It  was  founded  by  a  company 
of  educated  Eastern  men  and  called  the  Fountain  Colony. 
It  has  a  bank,  a  weekly  paper,  four  churches,  four  hotels, 
good  schools,  and  is  surrounded  by  fine  scenery. 

Color-Blindness,  want  of  sensibility  in  the  eye  to 
differences  of  color.  This  defect  exists  in  different  degrees, 
but  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  with  any  other  imper- 
fection of  vision.  In  extreme  cases  the  colors  most  strongly 
contrasted  seem  not  to  differ  except  as  to  degree  of  bright- 
ness or  dulness.  Very  remarkable  examples  are  given  by 
Brewster  in  his  "  X;itural  Magic."  Color-blindness  is  some- 
times called  Daltonism,  because  the  distinguished  John  Dai- 
ton  and  his  brothers  suffered  from  it. 

Color-Guard,  The,  in  the  U.  S.  infantry,  consists  of 
the  color-bearer  and  a  guard  of  eight  corporals  in  each  reg- 
iment. They  must  all  be  good  soldiers.  The  color-guard 
is  attached  to  the  right-centre  company  in  the  line,  and  its 
post  on  the  field  is  one  of  honor  as  well  as  danger.  (See 
COLOK-SEHGEAST.) 

Colorinc,  a  township  of  Lowndes  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  2951. 

Coloring-Matters.  Nature  abounds  in  these  prin- 
ciples, and  art  has  added  to  the  number.  The  colored 
appearance  is  not  an  inherent  property  of  the  body  itself, 
but  due  to  its  effect  upon  ordinary  light,  which  is  composed 
of  rays  of  all  colors.  If  a  body  absorbs  nearly  all  the  light, 
it  appears  black  ;  if  it  absorbs  scarcely  any,  but  throws  it 
off,  it  will  appear  white;  but  if  the  body  contains  any  sub- 
stance (pigment)  that  has  the  power  of  decomposing  white 
light,  its  color  will  depend  upon  which  of  the  rays  it  absorbs 


and  which  it  reflects.  Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  the  color 
of  a  pigment  is  due  to  light  which  it  cannot  absorb,  and 
which  is  reflected  t<>  the  eye  of  an  observer.  (See  DYE- 
sri'FFs,  DVKIXG,  and  PIGMENTS,  by  PKOF.  C.  F.  CHANDLKU.) 

Col'orist,a  painter  who  excels  in  coloring  or  in  whoso 
work  success  in  color  is  the  chief  excellence.  According  to 
pome  critics,  Titian  was  the  greatest  colorist  that  ever  lived. 
"The  sixteenth  century,"  says  Ruskin,  "produced  the  four 
greatest  jmintcrs — that  is  to  say,  managers  of  color — that 
the  world  has  seen ;  namely,  Tintoret,  Paul  Veronese,  Titian, 
and  Correggio." 

Col'ors,  a  military  term  applied  to  banners  or  flags 
carried  by  eaeh  regiment  of  infantry.  The  banners  of  the 
cavalry  arc  called  standards.  Each  U.  S.  regiment  has  two 
colors,  one  national  and  one  regimental.  They  are  made  of 
silk,  and  display  the  honors  and  distinctions  of  the  regiment. 

Colors,    Complementary.      See    COMI-LEMEXTAHV 

COLONS. 

Color-Sergeant,  in  the  U.  S.  infantry,  is  called,  in 
strict  military  language,  the  color-bearer.  He  has  no 
higher  rank  than  other  sergeants,  but  is  detailed  by  the 
colonel  for  carrying  the  regimental  colors.  In  the  British 
army  he  is  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  higher  rank  and 
better  pay  than  the  ordinary  sergeants.  There  is  one  to 
ea.ch  company  of  infantry,  and  the  office  is  specially  given 
to  meritorious  soldiers.  He  fulfils  the  ordinary  regimental 
and  company  duties  of  sergeant,  but  iu  addition  to  these 
he  attends  the  colors. 

Colos'sse  [KoAo<r<r<u  or  KoXao-ffat],  an  ancient  and  ruined 
city  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  in  Phrygia,  on  the  river  Lycus. 
It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  65  A.  D.  Saint 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  was  addressed,  in  62  (some 
say  58-60)  A.  D.,  to  the  believers  at  Colossre.  Its  site  is 
about  3  miles  N.  of  the  modern  Chonas  or  Khonoe. 

Colos'sal  [from  colossus'],  in  the  fine  arts,  a  term  applied 
to  any  work  remarkable  for  extraordinary  dimensions.  It 
is,  however,  more  especially  applied  to  works  in  sculpture. 
It  seems  probable  that  colossal  statues  had  their  origin  from 
the  attempt  to  astonish  by  size  at  a  period  when  the  sciences 
of  proportion  and  of  imitation  were  in  their  infancy.  In 
Babylon  we  learn  from  Daniel  that  the  palaces  contained 
statues  of  great  size,  and  in  the  present  day  the  ruins  of 
India  present  us  with  statues  of  extraordinary  dimensions. 
The  Egyptians  surpassed  the  Asiatics  in  these  gigantic 
monuments.  The  taste  for  colossal  statues  prevailed  also 
among  the  Greeks.  The  principal  Roman  colossus  was  the 
figure  of  himself,  as  the  sun,  set  up  by  Nero  before  the 
Golden  House;  it  was  in  bronze,  the  work  of  Zenodorus; 
and  if,  as  Pliny  says,  it  was  110  feet  high,  it  was  larger 
than  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes. 

Colos'sians,  The  Epistle  of  Saint  Paul  to  the, 
was  written  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  those  to  the 
Ephesians  and  Philemon,  probably  during  the  apostle's 
first  imprisonment  at  Rome.  It  seems  to  be  directed 
against  certain  Jewish  heresies  of  the  Alexandrian  or 
Gno'stic  type. 

Colos'sus  [Gr.  KoXoircrds]  of  Rhodes,  a  brazen  statue 
of  Apollo,  or  perhaps  of  the  sun-god,  executed  by  Chares 
of  Lindns,  and  completed  in  280  B.  C.,  was  one  of  the  Seven 
Wonders  of  the  World.  The  statement  that  one  foot  rested 
on  each  side  of  the  harbor  of  Rhodes,  and  that  ships  passed 
under  it  in  full  sail,  does  not  rest  on  good  authority.  It 
was  105  feet  in  height,  and  was  ascended  by  a  winding 
staircase.  It  was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake  about  224 
B.  C.,  and  was  never  re-erected.  Its  fragments  remained 
on  the  spot  till  672  A.  D. 

Colos'trum  [a  Latin  word  of  uncertain  etymology],  the 
first  milk  yielded  after  accouchement.  It  contains  more 
sugar,  more  butter,  and  rather  less  cascinc  than  true  milk, 
and  also  contains  a  much  greater  proportion  of  phosphates 
and  chlorides,  which  may  possibly  give  to  colostrum  the 
evacuant  properties  which  it  is  said  to  possess.  It  also  has 
a  great  number  of  leucocytes,  called  "colustrum  corpuscles." 

Colqulioiin  (PATRICK),  a  Scottish  political  economist, 
born  at  Dumbarton  Mar.  14,  1745.  He  became  a  merchant 
in  Glasgow,  and  promoted  the  manufacture  of  muslin  in 
Scotland.  In  1761  he  went  to  Virginia,  and  in  1789  set- 
tled in  London.  Ho  published,  besides  other  works,  a 
"Treatise  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis"  (1796)  and 
"On  the  Population,  Wealth,  etc.  of  the  British  Empire." 
He  applied  his  mind  to  the  elevation  of  the  poor  classes. 
Died  April  25,  1820. 

Col'quitt,  a  county  in  the  S.  W.  of  Georgia.  Area, 
000  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Ocopilco,  and 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  Little  River.  The  surface  is  nearly 
level.  Cotton,  tobacco,  wool,  and  rice  are  raised.  Capital, 
Moultrie.  Pop.  1654. 

Colquitt,  or  Col'quit,  a  post- village,  capital  of  Miller 
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oo.,  (in.,  on  Spring  Creek,  nl>out  100  miles  !s.  uf  Columbus. 

It  has  one  u  cekl\    lieu  - 1 i.i [e  r. 

Col(|llitt    i  W  |  .  ricail   lawyer  Jlllil 

tor,  born  in    Illilifux    en..  \':i..    I  lee.  L',",   \~W.      II. n 

.1  in  ileorgia.  In-  w:i-  <  leoUd  a  OMB! 

and  :i   Senator  i,l'  111,    I    .8.   ill    IMi;,  by  the  Democrats. 
Died  iii  Macon,  (i:i.,  May  7,   t 

Colt  (Svuiii.i,  a  eeleliraied  American  inventor,  born 
at  Hartford,  Conn..  .Inly  I '.I,  IMI.  !!<•  invi>nlr<l  u  |n-lnl 
called  a  revolver,  for  which  lie  obtained  11  patent  in 

Ete  began  About  L848  to  nuuiuflMstui  ->t  Hartford. 

where  be  erected  an  e\leu-ivc  armory.  Colt's  revolvers 
soon  attained  ;i  world-wide  reputation,  mid  were  adopted 
asc:iv  .  must  civilized  nations.  (See  RKVOI.VKH.) 

Died  in  1862. 

<nl  Inn,  a  po  1 1  of  St..  Lawrence  en..  X.  V., 

hi-  cvtcnsivc    forests    and    numerous  lakes,  inul  i-  li: 
<if  important  inilarl, ,:-,.-  i,f   -ole. leather.    l'"|>.  "f  Cnltuli 

village,  C33;  of  township,  1 7  111. 

Colton    (CAI.VISI.    I.I,. I).,    mi    American    writer   and 

BpiflOOpal  clergyman,  born  ;tt   [lOnffine&doW,  -M 

llr  wrote,  lie-nie-  other  works."  Four  Year-  in  liieat  Brit- 
ain "  I  1^:.. I  nn. 1  u  "  Lite  of  Henry  Clay"  (3  vols.,  IMI). 
Die.l  at  Savannah,  (in..  .Mar.  I:',,  IS57. 

Colton  (Ciiiin.Ksi.  I'.  S.  N.,  born  Feb.  li,  is  13,  in 
WinonSlD,  graduate. 1  at  tbe  .\a\;il  Academy  in  1MJ1,  be- 
came ensign  in  ls.;i',a  lieutenant  in  I  sill,  and  a  licntenant- 
commaudcr  in  ISiiii.  H..  served  in  tile  steam  sloop  Oncidu 
at  the  battle  of  M.ibile  May,  Aug.  5,  ISul,  and  is  thus 
highly  -]>ok ,-n  uf  by  tlie  ev, -olive  officer  of  that  ve-.-el. 
Charles  II.  lluntington :  "Too  much  |ir,iise  cannot  bo 
awarded  to  :  ''.  s.  Colton,  Lieutenant  K.  X.  Kel- 

logg, nnil  Artiii','  Ensign  John  Sears,  commanding  gun 
division-,  fur  the  iidmiraMc  examples  of  eourage  they  af- 
forded tlicirnicn,  and  fur  their  skill  in  directing  the  fire  of 
the  guns."  FOXH.U.I,  A.  PA  UK  EH,  U.  S.  N. 

Colton  (WALTER),  an  American  writer,  born  in  Rut- 
land, Vt..  Mny  '.I,  I7'.»7.  He  was  a  ebiiplain  in  the  navy. 
Among  bis  works  are  "  Ship  and  Shore  in  Madeira,  Lisbon, 
ete."  (1835),  "  Deck  and  Port"  (1850),  and  "  Three  Years 
in  California"  ^S50).  Died  in  Philadelphia, .Tun.  2:!,  !>.,!. 

<  'nl'ii  lie  r.  the  Latin  name  of  a  genus  of  serpents,  origi- 
nally including  many  species  agreeing  only  in  having  a 
double  row  uf  plates  un  the  under  side  of  the  tail.  .Must 
of  the  poisonous  species,  with  many  harmless,  ones,  are  now 
excluded  from  the  genus.  A  number  of  them  are  of  bril- 
liant colors.  The  serpent  of  vKsculapiti-  /.'"-n 
lii/iii]  was  taken  by  the  anrients  as  a  symbol  appertaining 
tu  the  god  of  medicine.  It  is  four  or  live  feet  long,  and  of 
a  brown  color.  It  is  very  gentle  and  easily  tamed.  It  is 
l\  native  of  Southern  Kilrupe. 

Colubri'nn  [from  (Wnfcrr,  one  of  the  genera],  one  of 
the  two  great  sub-orders  of  serpents,  is  distinguished  from 
the  Viperina  by  being  oviparous  instead  of  ova-viviparous, 
and  has  also  a  different  arrangement  of  the  teeth  and  max- 
illary bones.  The  sub-order  probably  comprises  more  than 
half  the  existing  species  of  serpents.  Comparatively  few 
of  them  are  venomous. 

Colum'bn,  SAINT,  called  also  Stiinl  Colm,  was  born 
at  Gartan,  county  Donegal,  Ireland,  in  521  A.  D.  In  563 
A.  D.  ho  set  out  un  his  mission  to  Scotland.  He  founded 
in  lonn,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  an  II'.IM-V  and  a  college  which 
had  a  high  reputation.  Died  in  58"  A.  l>. 

Col'umban',  or  Colomban,  SAINT,  an  Irish  monk, 
born  in  Loinster  Nov.  21,  probably  in  543  A.  I).  He 
founded  the  monastery  of  Lu.voiiil.  near  llesancon,  in  France, 
about  ii'.io  A.  It.,  mid  was  the  author  of  a  monastic  rule, 
lie  was  a  man  of  real  learning  und  genius.  Died  in  Italy 
in  III.")  A.  I'.,  al'trr  two  year.-'  re-idclice  there. 

Columbn'rium  [a  Latin  term  originally  signifving  a 

'•dove-cote"],  among    the    iin-icnt    II uleliro 

containing  niches  like  pigeon-holes  (whence  the  name),  in 
which  were  placed  burial  urns  fur  receiving  the  ashes  of 
slaves  and  dependants  at'ler  incremation. 

Colnm'bia,  or  Or'egon,  a  river  of  the  IT.  S.,  is  the 
largest   American    river  that    enter-   the    Pacific  <  Icoim.      It 
rises  on   the  western    slope   id'    the    Kocky    Mountains    in 
British  Columbia,  about    bit.  ,"iOJ  X.  and   Ion.    llii°\V.      It 
flows  north  westward  nearly  Kill  miles,  and  then  southward 
to  Washington   Territory,  in  which  it  unites   with   a  largo 
branch  called  Clark's  Hivcr.      1'elow  this  junction    it    |,in 
lorhi'Mi-  course  to  the  northern   bonndarv   .it 
n.     From  this  point   it   (lows   westward  in  a  nearlv 
line,  and   forhis  the  bonndarv    between   Oregon  and 
Washington  Territory  until  it  enters  the    1'acitic.      It  is  a 
rapid  stream,  passing  through  many  mountain-gorges,  and 
its  navigation  is  much  obstructed    by  tails.     The   tide  as- 
cends to  the  Cascades,  a  scries  of  rapids,  where  the  river 


passes  through  the  Cascade  Range.  1  In  mile-  iron,  ii-  mouth. 
At  its  mouth  is  n  bar  covered  with  I  wen;;.  .,-r  at 

low  tide'.       Vessels  of  :;nn  tun-  or  mure  cun  ascend   ll,. 

to  the  Cascades.  At  the  lialb-.  in  Oregon,  the  river  in 
contracted  to  a  channel  about  Kin  yards  wide  bctwe<  i 

l-allie   ,  :-    ply  daily  on    li.  l.ulh 

below  and  above  the    HA  U.F.S  I  w  Inch  s  e  ,.      Fnlire    length. 

estimated  at  1  in lies.     A  large  :in]ii,.,,i.  called  Lev. 

Smike  ItinT,  eniers  it  near  lat.  40°  L'n'  :, .     -| •),,. 

tin-  Columbia  is  sublime,  especially  where  it  passes  through 

the  Cascade  II 

Colum'bia,  a  county  in  (lie  S.  W.  of  Arkm 
I  825  square  miles.     It  is  drained   by  the   Iior.-hcat  l;;\,r. 
The   surface    i<   nearly  level;   the   soil   fertile   and  well  liui 
bered.     Cotton,  corn,  and  wool  are  raised.     Capital.  Mag- 
noliii.     Pi.p.  1 1. .,".17. 

Columbia,  a  county  of  Florida,  bordering  on  Georgia. 
Area,  800  square  miles.  It  is  partly  bom  V  W. 

by  the  Little  Suwance  River.  The  surface  is  nearly  b  \  el ; 
the  soil  is  fertile  and  well  timbered.  I.'  corn, 

wool,  and  fruit  are  raised.  It  is  intei.-.  Bled  bj  the  Jack- 
sonville Pcnsocola  and  Mobile  R.  R.  Capital,  Lake  City. 
Pop.  7 

Columbia,  a  county  in  the  E.  of  Georgia.  Area,  580 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  X.  K.  by  the  Savannah 
River.  The  surface  is  uneven  ;  the  soil  is  based  on  granite 
and  other  rocks.  Cotton,  corn,  and  wool  arc  raised.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Georgia  R.  R.  Capital,  Appling.  Pop. 
13,529. 

Columbia,  a  county  of  New  York,  bordering  on  Massa- 
chusetts. Area,  688  square  miles,  li  i-  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  the  Hudson  River.  Tin  surface  in  the  K.  i-  hilly, 
and  in  the  other  parts  nearly  level.  The  soil  is  fertile. 
Cattle,  grain,  wool,  and  dairy  products  are  raised,  and  iron, 
cotton,  and  woollen  goods,  paper,  and  a  great  variety  of 
articles  are  extensively  manufactured.  Its  commerce  is 
also  extensive.  Limestone,  marble,  iron,  and  lead  are 
found  here.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Huston  and  Albany 
R.  R.,  the  Hudson  lliver  R.  R.,  and  the  Harlem  Extension 
R.  R.  Capital,  Hudson.  Pop.  47,"  I  I. 

Columbia,  a  county  in  the  N.  W.  of  Oregon,  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  and  K.  by  the  Columbia  River.  The  surface  is 
partly  mountainous,  and  covered  with  forests  of  fir,  cedar, 
and  hemlock.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Capital,  St.  Helm. 
Pop.  863. 

Columbia,  a  county  of  E.  Central  Pennsylvania. 
Area,  425  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  and  also  drained  by 
Fishing  and  Catawissa  creeks.  The  surface  is  hilly;  the 
soil  of  the  valleys  is  derived  from  limestone,  and  is  fertile. 
Wool  and  grain  are  staple  products,  and  carriages,  leather, 
iron,  and  metallic  wares  arc  extensively  manufactured. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Laekawanna  and'liloomsburg,  the 
Danville  Hazlcton  and  Wilkesbarre,  and  Catawissa  branch 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  R.  Rs.  Capital,  Blooms- 
burg.  Pop.  28,766. 

II.  L.  DiEFFEXBAcn,  En.  "TiiE  COLUMBIA*." 

Columbia,  a  county  in  S.  Central  Wisconsin.  Area, 
727  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Wisconsin  and 
the  Fox  or  Neenah  River.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the 
soil  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  raised;  wagons 
and  carriages  are  manufactured.  The  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  R.  R.  passes  through  it.  Capital,  Portage  City.  Pop. 
28,802. 

Colombia,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Henry  co., 
Ala.  The  village  is  110  miles  S.  E.  of  Montgomery.  Pop. 
of  township,  1382. 

Columbia,  a  post-village  of  Tuolumne  co.,  Cal.,  is  near 
the  Stanislaus  River.  4  miles  N.  of  Sonora.  It  has  four 
churches.  Gold-mines  have  been  opened  here.  Pop.  1125; 
of  the  township.  21 W.'. 

Columbia,  a  poet-township  of  ToIIand  co.,  Conn. 
Pop.  891. 

Columbia,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  oo.,  III.,  about 
100  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Springfield.  Top.  I'.' ill. 

Columbia,  a  township  of  Du  Bois  co.,  Ind.     P.  1(122. 

Columbia,  a  post-township  of  Fayettc  co.,  Ind.  Pop. 
929. 

Colombia,  a  township  of  Gibson  co.,  Ind.     P.  2238. 

Columbia,  a  township  of  Jennings  co.,  Ind.     P.  1272. 

Colombia,  a  township  of  Martin  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  831. 

Columbia,  a  city,  capital  of  Whitley  co..  Ind..  on  the 

Detroit  and  F.cl  River   and  the  Pilt.-biirg  Fort  W:i\ue   and 

Chicago  R.  It.-..  1!'  miles  \v.  \.  \V.  ,,f  F,,rt  Wayne.     Two 

•ipers    are   issued    here.      Pop.   1663;    of   Columbia 

township.  L".':1. 1. 

Columbia,  a  township  of  Tama  co.,  la.     Pop.  718. 
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Columbia,  a  township  of  Wapello  co.,  la.    Pop.  2101. 

Columbia,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Adair  co.,  Ky., 
11)11  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Frankfort.  It  has  one  weekly  news- 
paper. Pop.  506. 

Columbia,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Caldwell  parish, 
La.,  on  the  Washita  River,  230  miles  by  water  N.  N.  W.  of 
Baton  Rouge.  Pop.  235. 

Columbia,  a  post-township  of  Washington  co.,  Me. 
Pop.  868. 

Columbia,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Jackson  co., 
Mich.  The  village  is  10  miles  S.  E.  of  Jackson.  Total 
pop.  1002. 

Columbia,  a  township  of  Tuscola  co.,  Mich.     P.  424. 

Columbia,  a  township  and  village  of  Van  Burcn  co., 
Mich.  The  village  is  on  the  Kalamazoo  and  South  Haven 
R.  R.,  27  miles  W.  of  Kalamazoo.  Total  pop.  1269. 

Columbia,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Marion  co.,  Miss., 
on  Pearl  River,  90  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Jackson.  Pop.  66. 

Columbia,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Boone  co.,  Mo., 
10  miles  N.  of  the  Missouri  and  24  miles  E.  of  Boonvillc. 
A  branch  road  connects  it  with  the  St.  Louis  Kansas  City 
and  Northern  R.  11.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  State  university 
and  the  Christian  and  Baptist  female  colleges.  It  has  two 
national  banks,  a  library,  and  two  newspapers.  Pop. 
2236;  of  township,  5560.  ED.  "HERALD." 

Columbia,  a  post-township  of  Coos  co.,  N.  H.    P.  752. 

Columbia,  a  post-township  of  Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y. 
Pop.  1637. 

Columbia,  a  township  of  New  Hanover  co.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  1715. 

Columbia,  a  township  of  Randolph  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
1254. 

Columbia,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Tyrrell  co.,  N.  C., 
on  a  creek  or  inlet  of  Albcinarle  Sound,  182  miles  E.  of 
Raleigh.  Pop.  of  township,  1206. 

Columbia,  a  post-village  of  Hamilton  co.,  0.,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  5  miles  above  Cincinnati.  Pop.  1105. 

Columbia,  a  post-township  of  Hamilton  CO.,  0.  Pop. 
3184. 

Columbia,  a  township  of  Lorain  co.,  0.     Pop.  892. 

Columbia,  a  township  of  Moigs  co.,  0.     Pop.  1286. 

Columbia,  a  township  and  village  of  Bradford  co., 
Pa.  The  village  is  on  the  Williamsport  and  Elmira  R.  R., 
58  miles  N.  of  Williamsport.  Pop.  1521. 

Columbia,  a  post-borough  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River  (here  nearly  one 
mile  and  a  quarter  wide),  80  miles  by  railroad  W.  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  is  the  south-western  terminus  of  the  Reading 
and  Columbia  R.  R.,  45J  miles  long,  and  the  northern  ter- 
minus of  the  Columbia  and  Port  Deposit  R.  R.  A  railroad 
bridge  across  the  river  connects  Columbia  with  Wrights- 
vine.  It  contains  two  national  and  three  private  banks, 
three  newspaper-offices,  waterworks,  a  female  institute, 
two  rolling-mills,  a  mill  for  railroad  iron,  engine  and 
boiler  works,  several  iron-furnaces,  a  patent  rake  manu- 
factory, and  a  fine  library.  Here  is  an  extensive  market 
and  depot  for  lumber,  which  is  brought  down  the  river  by 
rafts.  Pop.  6461.  A.  M.  RAMBO,  ED.  "  COURAXT." 

Columbia,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina  and  seat  of 
justice  of  Richland  co.,  is  on  the  left  (E.)  bank  of  the 
Congaree  River,  just  below  the  confluence  of  the  Saluda 
and  Broad,  137  miles  by  railroad  N.  N.  W.  of  Charleston  ; 
lat.  33°  57'  N.,  Ion.  81°  V  W.  It  is  on  the  Charlotte  Co- 
lumbia and  Augusta  and  the  Wilmington  Columbia  and 
Augusta  R.  Rs.,  is  the  south-eastern  terminus  of  the  Green- 
ville and  Columbia  R.  R.,  and  is  connected  with  Charles- 
ton by  a  branch  of  the  South  Carolina  R.  It.  It  is  the  seat 
of  South  Carolina  College,  called  since  1865  the  South 
Carolina  University,  founded  in  1804.  Columbia  has  a 
State-house,  penitentiary,  an  asylum  for  the  insane  sup- 
ported by  the  State,  a  Presbyterian  theological  seminary, 
a  Methodist  female  college,  two  national  banks,  one  cotton 
factory  (just  out  of  the  corporate  limits),  three  foundries, 
two  sash  and  door  factories,  an  orphans'  home,  waterworks,  a 
park,  and  large  libraries  connected  with  the  theological  sem- 
inary (18,300  vols.)  and  South  Carolina  University  (30,1)00 
vols.).  Four  daily,  eight  weekly  (four  of  them  religious), 
two  tri-weekly,  and  one  monthly  newspaper  are  published 
here;  there  is  also  one  quarterly  publication.  It  is  at  the 
head  of  steamboat  navigation.  It  was  taken  by  Gen. 
Sherman's  army  Feb.  17,  1865,  and  was  then  much  injured 
by  fire.  Pop.  9298;  or,  including  the  township  of  Colum- 
bia, 10,130.  ED.  OF  "  SorniERN  PRKSBYTEHIAX." 

Columbia,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Maury  Co.,  Tcnn., 
on  Duck  River  and  on  the  Nashville  and  Decatur  K.  K., 
46  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Nashville.  It  is  the  seat  of  Jackson 


College,  and  has  one  national  bank,  two  female  seminaries, 
and  three  weekly  and  one  monthly  newspaper.  Pop.  2550. 

Columbia,  a  post-village  of  Brazoria  co.,  Tex.,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Brazos  River.  It  has  an  extensive  trade, 
carried  on  in  steamboat."  and  by  rail.  It  is  the  W.  termi- 
nus of  the  Brazoria  and  Houston  Tap  R.  R.  Pop.  426. 

Columbia,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Fluvanna 
CO.,  Va.  The  village  is  on  the  James  River,  25  miles  S.E. 
of  Charlottesville.  Pop.  of  township  2331. 

Columbia,  British.    See  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Columbia  College,  an  institution  of  learning  in  New 
York  City,  originally  chartered  as '"  King's  College  "  by 
George  II.,  Oct.  31,  1754.  Moneys  had  been  previously 
raised  for  the  endowment  of  the  college,  under  acts  of  the 
provisional  assembly  authorizing  lotteries  for  the  purpose, 
of  which  the  first  was  passed  as  early  as  1746.  It  received 
also  a  liberal  grant  of  land  from  Trinity  Church,  and  on  a 
portion  of  this  its  first  building  was  erected.  The  Episco- 
pal denomination  has  always  had  a  controlling  influence 
in  its  governing  board,  but  it  is  not,  and  has  never  be"en, 
sectarian  in  its  teaching.  Its  original  site  was  near  the 
City  Hall  Park,  and  was  approached  through  Park  place, 
which  has  since  been  extended  over  it.  In  1857  the  college 
was  removed  to  East  Forty-ninth  street,  where  it  has  since 
occupied  buildings  not  originally  erected  for  it ;  but  these 
will  soon  be  replaced  by  others  more  suitable,  unless  it 
should  be  a  second  time  removed  to  a  point  farther  up  the 
island.  The  occurrence  of  the  public  troubles  which  led  to 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  seriously  interfered  with  the 
business  of  the  college,  and  finally  arrested  its  operations 
altogether.  On  the  night  of  May  10,  1775,  the  president, 
Dr.  Cooper,  being  a  zealous  loyalist,  fled,  through  fear  of 
popular  violence,  and  no  commencement  was  held  that 
year.  Early  in  the  following  year  the  building  was  con- 
verted into  a  military  hospital,  and  all  the  students  were 
dispersed.  Business  was  resumed  in  May,  1784,  when  the 
college,  on  its  own  application,  was  erected  into  a  univer- 
sity, under  the  corporate  title  of  "  The  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity." The  body  which  now  bears  this  name  in  the 
State  of  New  York  is  of  more  recent  creation.  In  1787 
the  university  scheme  was  abandoned,  and  the  institution 
received  its  present  name  of  "Columbia  College."  A 
medical  department  was  connected  with  the  college  from 
1767  to  1813,  when  it  was  discontinued.  In  1800  the  "New 
York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons "  became  con- 
nected with  Columbia  College.  The  law  department  (estab- 
lished in  1858)  has  met  with  great  success.  The  number 
of  law-students  (1873-74)  was  425.  The  law-graduates  of 
1873  numbered  138.  The  school  of  mines  (organized  in 
1864)  embraces  five  distinct  courses  of  scientific  study:  (1) 
mining  engineering;  (2)  civil  engineering  ;  (3)  metallurgy ; 
(4)  geology  and  natural  history  ;  (5)  analytical  and  applied 
chemistry.  The  college  has  in  its  four  faculties  more  than 
60  professors  and  instructors,  and  nearly  1000  students 
(1873).  Its  principal  library  contains  nearly  17,00(1  \»\- 
umes ;  the  library  of  the  law  school,  4000 ;  that  of  the 
school  of  mines,  5000;  and  the  botanical  library,  1100. 
This  latter  was  the  gift  of  the  late  eminent  naturalist  Dr. 
John  Torrey,  who  presented  to  this  college,  at  the  same 
time,  his  immense  herbarium,  embracing  over  50,000  speci- 
mens. This  collection  has  recently  been  more  thini  doubled 
in  magnitude  by  the  addition  to  it  of  the  extensive  her- 
barium of  Prof.  Mcisncr  of  Bale,  presented  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Crooke  of  New  York  in  1872.  It  is  now  probably  tin; 
largest  and  most  complete  in  the  world,  except  the  royal 
collection  at  Kew,  England.  The  cabinets  and  apparatus 
of  the  college  for  the  illustration  of  the  various  branches 
of  physical  and  chemical  science,  and  of  geology,  mineral- 
ogy, and  natural  history,  are  surpassed  for  completeness 
ami  excellence  by  few.  The  gross  income  of  the  college 
for  1873  was  more  than  $260.000.  largely  derived  from 
ground-rents.  This  income  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  the 
financial  prospect  of  Columbia  College  is  excellent. 

The  presidents  of  the  college  have  been — Samuel  Johnson, 
D.  D.  (1753-63) ;  Mylcs  Cooper,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D.  (1763-75) ; 
Rev.  W.  Moore  (1784-87);  Dr.  W.  S.  Johnson  (1787-1800) ; 
C.  H.  Wharton,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (1800);  Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin 
Moore  (1800-11);  W.  Harris,  S.  T.  D.  (1811-29) ;  Hon.  W. 
A.  liuer  (1829-42) ;  N.  F.  Moore,  LL.D.  (1842-49) ;  Charles 
King,  LL.D.  (1849-64);  and  Rev.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  S.  T. 
D.,  LL.D.,  L.  H.  D.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Colum'biad,  a  sea-coast  howitzer,  of  cast-iron,  pro- 
posed by  the  late  Colonel  George  Bomford,  chief  of  ord- 
nance, and  introduced  (about)  1812.  Some  of  these  guns 
were  in  service  during  the  war  with  England,  1812-15. 
Three  calibres  were  recommended  —  50-pounders,  100- 
pounders,  and  150-pounders — for  coast  defence,  particu- 
larly against  shipping,  as  a  single  shell  of  the  larger  sizi-n 
exploding  in  a  vessel's  side,  or  on  her  decks,  would,  it  was 
thought,  produce  great  injury,  if  not  complete  wreck. 
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M'-yert  Trrhnolityie  den  Armea tl  fen  mentions  under  date 
I  •  .  "  theexplosion  of  an  Knglish  vessel  hit  by  an  Ameri- 
can shell  I). 'lor,.  New  York  ;"  iiinl  again,  iiinlcr  lh° 
date,  "  Very  good  results  were  obtained  in  America  from 
ovoidul  (spherico  e\  lih'ln.'al )  percussion  shells  of  the  cali- 
bre  of  100,  which  nro  tin-, I  from  u  kiud  of  earronade  desig- 
nated by  lin-  name  of  Columbia. I."  Thi-  ;-  111.-  tn-l  n"M<-<- 
kri\en  tiy  this  diligent  anil  a.-enratc  author  of  the  exist 
.•f  ,-uch  n  gun,  or  "I'  a  iii'n-u--i.iii  shell,  in  the  world. 
Ho  seems  in  ha\c  searched  thoroughly  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  Era. 

lliillcck  ("  Military  Art  and  Science,"  page  280)  states 
(in  a  note),  after  designating  lar^r  how-it/ers  as  ''/W.i-/m/i* 
li'mm,"  or  "  I'litiiiiilu'ii:/*"  "tin'  description  of  one  of  Colonel 
Bomford's  Columliiadii  which  was  at  Uovernor's  Island, 
New  York  Harbor,  was  taken  to  France  by  a  young 
French  officer,  and  thus  foil  into  the  hands  of  (irn.-ral 
I'ai  \hans.w  ho  immediately  intnuluccil  them  into  the  French 
service." 

Whether  General  Paixhans  received  a*  above  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  columbiad  or  not,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
doubt  that  this  gnu  was  the  first  howitzer  of  cast-iron  of 
like  calibre  anil  length  that  was  successfully  used  for  shell- 
firing.  8-inch  and  In  in.-h  howit/.ers  hod  been  proposed 
and  made  at  earlier  dates — that  is,  chambered  guns  shorter 
than  cannon  and  longer  than  mortars,  and  having  trun- 
nions in  advance  of  ilieir  vents,  and  near  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  gun — but  these  guns  were  of  bronze,  gener- 
ally slim-tor  than  the  colnmbiads,  and  were  not  designed 
or  used  for  shell-firing  at  low  angles,  but  for  heavy  projec- 
tiles, to  obtain  great  range. 

In  171!).  France  adopted  the  8-inch  siege  howitzer,  but 
supprcs-cd  it  in  1803  as  useless,  upon  Gassendi's  recom- 
niemlaii'in.  n-i. lining  only  a  51-inch  field  howitzer.  In 
1811 1,  '.)  inch  anil  11-inch  howitzers,  proposed  by  Villan- 
trois,  were  inudo  at  Duuni  of  eight  calibres  length,  and 
were  fireil  with  lead-filled  shells  at  high  angles;  and  in 
1810,  at  Seville  in  Spain  a  10-inch  howitzer  of  seven  cali- 
bres length  was  cast  to  obtain  a  long  range  at  the  siege  of 
Cadiz. 

From  1809  to  1819,  according  to  Meyer,  Paixhans  was 
interested  in  experiments  to  prove  the  superiority  of  hol- 
low projectiles  over  hot  shot  for  naval  warfare,  and  the  de- 
structive effects  of  bursting  shells.  In  ISlii  he  presented 
his  treatise  fiunrtlle  /'..,••  Maritime,  but  not  published 
until  1822,  in  which  he  first  proposes  his  Canott-Obaiirr, 
an  8-inch  howitzer  shell  gun  of  cast-iron.  T;K,  English 
claim  that  (leneral  Millar,  who  introduce^'  c' like  gun  in 
1824,  proposed  it  in  1S20. 

In  the  U.  S.  the  8-inch  howitzer  and  10-inch  howitzer 
shell  guns  were  remodelled  in  ISI1  and  '.Sll,  intending 
these  last,  called  i',:/ui,i/ii,nlii,  to  be  fired  with  solid  shot 
and  with  one-sixth  their  weight  of  powder;  but  subse- 
quently they  were  reserved  for  shell-firing  only,  and  a  new 
pattern  (without  a  chamber  and  h  adopted  in 

1  s.'iS  ;  two  of  which  (one  cost  solid  and  one  hollow,  and  as 
proposed  by  (Jen.  I'odman,  cooled  from  the  interior)  were 
subjected  to  comparative  proof,  both  enduring  the  remark- 
able number  of  4082  rounds,  with  solid  shot  and  service 
charge,  without  destruction. 

In  1861,  the  Rodman  exterior  furm  of  guns  was  adopted 
for  the  Colnmbiads,  as  for  all  others,  and  call!. res  of  I:;,  !,,, 
and  20  inch  smooth-bore,  10-inch  and  12-inch  rifled,  and 
13  and  1  j  mortars,  adopted  I'm-  sea-coast  guns. 

Col.  liomford.  the  inventor  of  (he  rolnmbiad,  distin- 
guished himself  through  his  long  military  career  by  many 
other  valuable  suggestions  in  artillery  science.  Among 
others,  he  proposed  and  Carrie. 1  out  the  first  practical  ex- 
periments demonstrating  the  proper  exterior  lines  of  acan- 
non,  as  shown  by  the  pressure  of  the  fired  charge  at  regular 
distances  from  the'  bottom  of  the  bore.  lie  a'lso  proposed 
the  12-inch  gun  of  Is  Hi,  and  while  te-'iiiL'  its  capabilities 
carried  on  a  nrleg  ot  'experiments  pro\  ing  the  best  and 
simplest  form  of  tn-.  -bells  lire. I  from  heaiy  guns,  with 
the  safety-caps  sufficient  to  protect  the  fuse  tr extinc- 
tion by  ricochet  on  land  or  water. 

1'.  V.  HARXER,  C".  S.  Army. 

Columbia,  District  of.     See  DJSTRIOTOF  Cot  DMBI  i 
by  L.  P.  BHCK-KKTT.  M.  I). 

Columbia  Falls,  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  Me. 

It  hag  manufactures  of  lumber.      P..J 

Colnmbian'a,  a  county  in  the  E.  X.  E.  of  Ohio.    Area, 

i'"1  sqiian li   .     [t  U  bonaded  on  the  s.  I-:,  by  the-  Ohio' 

River.      The  surface  is  partly  hilly  and  partly  nndulatinir  : 
the  s..  mil  very  fertile.     Cattle,  grain,  nnd 

wool  are   raised.      I(nil.ling-«t.ine,   leather,   pottery,   lirick. 
cte.are  hero  produce, 1  extensively.      Coal  and  limc'-toi 
found.     It   is   inters,  etc. |    by  the  Cleveland  nnd   Pittsburg  : 
R.  U.  and  the  Pittsburg  Fort   Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  U. 
Capital.  Xcv,-  Lisbon.     Pop.  38,299. 


Columbian,-!,  a  po-t  >  illnge,  capital  of  Shelby  co.  Al»., 
on  the  Sclma  Koine  and   llalt.m   It.  |{..  72  miles  N .  V 
Selma.     It   has  one  weekly  newspaper.     1'up.  of  Coluui- 
biana  township,  1040. 

Colunibiniia,    a  post-village   of  Fairficld    township, 
Columbiana  co.,  0.    It  is  on  the  Pittsburg  I'orl  Wu\  i 
Chicago   It.  I!..  r,n  mil,..,   N.\v.  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  has 
ono  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  870. 

Colum'bian  Col'U-RC,  v.  .  n.  0.,  was  incor- 
porated by  an  act  of  Congrc—  in  I.-U1.  Its  founders  were 
mainly  members  of  the  Baptist  denominatinn.  The  name 
of  Luther  Rice,  so  honorably  connected  with  the  can 
foreign  missions,  is  no  less  honorably  connected  with  the 
educational  movement  which  led  to  the  establishment  of 
this  institution.  The  record  of  the  college  has  been  hon- 
orable, if  not  illustrious.  The  college  proper  has  sent  forth 
about  400  graduates,  ,,f  whom  120  have  entered  the  Chris- 
tian ministry;  5  have  been  foreign  missionaries;  18  have 
been  professors  in  colleges,  and  4  have  been  college  p 
dents.  The  medical  department  has  sent  forth  382  gradu- 
ates. The  law  department,  though  of  comparatively  recent 
foundation,  has  already  contributed  :>S1  members  to  the  legal 
profession,  some  of  whom  have  attained  to  distinction  at 
the  bar  and  to  stations  of  public  honor.  By  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  Mar. .'!,  1N7.".  tl irporation  of  the  Colum- 
bian College  was  changed  into  "  The  Columbian  University," 
and  the  friends  of  the  institution  arc  now  taking  steps  for 
the  establishment  of  schools  of  science,  technology,  and  of 
the  fine  arts  as  a  part  of  its  uni.  •.•in,  hoping 
that  it  may  avail  itself  of  the  magnificent  libraries  and 
collections  of  the  capital.  The  presidents  of  the  institution 
have  been  as  follows:  Rev.  William  Staughton,  D.  1)., 
Rev.  Stephen  Cbapin,  I>.  D.,  Rev.  Joel  S.  l!ac.,n.  li.  K, 
Rev.  Joseph  O.  Binney,  1).  D.,  Rev.  Gco.  W.  Samson,  D.  D. 
The  present  president  is  James  C.  Welling,  LL.D.  The 
college  in  1872  had  18  instructors,  283  students,  and  prop- 
erty to  the  value  of  $350,000. 

•I  SMI  s  C.  \Vi  i  MM;. 

Columbian  Grove,  a  post-township  of  Luncnburg 
eo.,  Va.     Pop.  1422. 

Colnm'bidrc  [from  f',,t,,ml>«.  the  principal  genus],  a 


family  of  birds  forming  the  transition  from  the  passerine 
to  the  gallinaceous  orders.  They  agree  with  the  true  g»l- 

..us  birds  in  the  character  of  the  bill,  and  in  the  soft 
membrane  at  the  base  of  it:  the  sternum  i  tohed. 

A  dilated  crop  is  developed  from  both  sides,  in  which  they 
differ  from  all  other  birds.  The  stomach  is  a  true  giztard, 
and  the  lower  larynx  has  a  single  pair  of  muscles.  The 
male  assists  his  mate  in  rearing  the  youni;.  which  are  at 

ipported  l.y  a  milky  fluid  secreted  in  the  crop.  The 
Colambidsg  resemble  tile  passerine  birds  in  their  powers 
of  flight,  in  living  in  a  «tate  of  monogamy,  in  building  their 
nests  in  trees  nnd  crevices  of  rocks,  and  generally  in  laying 
but  two  eggs  at  a  time.  In  domestication  there  have  arisen 
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many  remarkable  varieties,  as  carrier-pigeon?,  fan-tails. 
tumblers,  etc.  The  domesticated  varieties  :ire  descended 
from  the  rock-dove,  Culumbu  lirin,  of  the  (Mil  \Vorld.  The 
study  of  these  varieties  has  been  thoroughly  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Darwin,  and  seems  to  have  suggested  his  theory  of  the 
origin  of  species.  (See  PIGEON.) 

Col'umbine  (Aquilcgia),  a  genus  of  perennial  plants 
of  the  order  Ranunculaceic.  They  have  five  petals,  ull 
alike,  with  u  short  spreading  lip,  produced  backward  into 
large  hollow  spurs,  much  longer  than  the  calyx  ;  pie  tila  five. 
The  Aqnilajiii  rnlyari*.  or  common  columbine,  a  native  of 
Europe  and  of  the  llocky  Mountains  in  the  U.  S.,  is  culti- 
vated in  gardens  for  its  showy  flowers.  The  Ai/iiili-i/iu 
Canadetuii,  a  native  of  the  U.  S.,  has  beautiful  scarlet  flow- 
ers of  curious  structure. 

Colum'bium,  or  Nio'bium,  a  rare  metal  originally 
discovered  in  columbitc  from  MuaaelnuetU  by  Hatchett  in 
1801.  Wollaston  in  1809,  in  investigating  minerals  con- 
taining columbium.  expressed  the  belief  that  the  metal  was 
identical  with  tantalum,  and  this  view  was  generally  ac- 
i-.-pted  until  184(5,  when  II.  Rose  showed  that  the  two  were 
distinct,  though  tantalum  occurs  in  many  of  the  columhium 
minerals.  Rose,  indeed,  inclined  to  the  belief  that  what 
had  been  described  as  columbium  really  consisted  of  two 
metals,  which  ho  called  niobium  and  pelopium.  Further 
ini  litigations  showed  him  that  but  one  metal  was  the  basis 
of  the  supposed  two  ;  so  the  name  pelopium  was  dropped, 
and  the  name  niobium  was  retained,  the  symbol  Nb  being 
now  used  for  columbium.  The  black  powder  produced  by 
heating  columbium  compounds  with  sodium  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  metal,  but  Dclafontaine  states  that  this 
powder  is  the  protoxide,  and  that  the  metal  is  a  steel-gray 
powder  obtained  by  igniting  the  chloride  NbCls  in  a  cur- 
rent of  hydrogen.  With  tantalum,  columbium  forms  a 
group  distinct  from  the  other  elements.  The  principal 
minerals  in  which  columbium  is  found  are  columbite,  a 
columbate  of  iron  and  manganese  ;  bragitc,  a  columbate  of 
yttrium  and  iron  ;  samarskite,  a  urano-columbate  of  yttrium 
and  iron  ;  pyrochlore,  a  columbate  of  lime,  cerium,  etc.  ; 
seschynite,  a  titano-colutnbatc  of  cerium,  iron,  lanthanum, 
etc.  Some  of  these  minerals  contain  tungsten.  They  are 
found  in  small  quantities  in  a  few  localities  in  Europe  and 
the  U.  S.  The  combining  number  of  columbium  is  94. 

Columbo.     See  COLOMBO  ROOT. 

Colum'bus,  a  county  in  theS.  of  North  Carolina.  Area, 
600  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  Little 
Pedee  River,  and  intersected  by  the  Waccamaw.  The  sur- 
face is  level,  and  partly  occupied  by  swamps,  in  which  rice 
is  produced.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Wilmington  Colum- 
bia and  Augusta  R.  R.  Capital,  Whitesville.  Pop.  8474. 

Columbus,  a  city  of  Georgia,  capital  of  Muscogee 
county,  is  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Chattahoochce  River,  which 
here  forms  the  boundary  between  Georgia  and  Alabama. 
It  is  100  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Macon  and  292  by  railroad  W. 
of  Savannah.  Steamboats  ply  at  all  seasons  between  Co- 
lumbus and  Appalachicola,  Fla.,  light  drafts  only  being 
used  in  summer.  Columbus  is  the  northern  terminus  of  the 
Mobile  and  Girard  R.  R.,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  West- 
ern Alabama,  the  western  terminus  of  the  Central  Georgia, 
and  the  southern  terminus  of  the  North  and  South  R.  Rs. 
It  has  six  cotton-factories,  and  the  falls  of  the  river  at  this 
point  afford  a  water-power  sufficient  for  100,000  spindles. 
It  has  three  saw-mills,  two  machine-shops,  and  one  foundry, 
besides  planing  and  flouring  mills.  There  arc  four  banks, 
one  of  them  national,  and  four  papers,  one  daily  and  three 
weekly.  The  public  schools  for  white  and  colored  are  un- 
surpassed by  any  in  the  Slate.  Columbus  has  pleasant 
suburbs,  noted  for  the  beauty  of  their  scenery  and  the  taste 
of  their  private  residences.  The  neighboring  country  has 
some  of  the  finest  farming-land  in  Western  Georgia.  Pop. 
7401.  A.  R.  CALHOUN,  PROP.  "  E.NQi-iuEit-Srx." 


Columbus,  a  post-township  of  Adams  co.,  111.     Pop. 

975. 

Columbus,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Bartholomew  co., 
Ind.,  on  the  East  Fork  of  White  River  and  on  the  .leffcrson- 
villo  Madison  and  Indianapolis  II.  R.,  41  miles  S.  S.  E.  of 
Indianapolis.  Another  railroad  extends  from  this  point 
north-eastward  to  Cambridge.  It  has  one  national  bank 
and  two  newspaper-offices.  Pop.  3359;  of  township,  5187. 

Columbus,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Cherokee  co., 
Kan.,  on  the  Missouri  River  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  11.  R.,  50 
miles  S.  of  Fort  Scott.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 
Pop.  402. 

Columbus,  a  city  of  Hiekman  co..  Ky.,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi  Itivcr,  I'JIJ  miles  by  mil  below  St.  'Louis.  It  is  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  472  miles 
long.  The  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  R.  R.  terminates 
at  Belmont,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  crosses  by 


means  of  inclined  planes  nnd  a  ferry.     It  has  one  weekly 
newspaper.     Pop.  1574.     R.  SIMMERS,  ED.  "  DISI-A  M  u." 

Columbus,  a  townshi]i  nnd  post-village  of  St.  C'lair 
co.,  Mich.  The  village  is  15  miles  S.  W.  of  Port  Huron. 
Total  pop.  1218. 

Columbus,  a  township  of  Anoka  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  71. 

Columbus,  the  capital  of  Lowndes  co.,  Miss.,  is  on  the 
navigable  Tombigbee  River  and  on  a  branch  of  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  R.  R.,  235  miles  by  rail  from  Mobile.  It  has  3 
banks,  3  wagon-factories,  10  churches,  a  female  seminary, 
a  university,  and  2  public  academies,  and  a  very  large  trade, 
especially  in  cotton.  It  has  3  weekly,  1  tri-weckly,  and  3 
monthly  newspapers.  Pop.  4812. 

LEWIS  &  BLISS,  Ens.  "Pm.s.-." 

Columbus,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Johnson 
co.,  Mo.  The  village  is  10  miles  N.W.  of  Warrensburg. 
Pop.  of  township,  i:;'.M. 

Columbus,  a  city,  capital  of  Platte  co.,  Neb.,  on  the 
Platte  River  and  the' Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  92  miles  W.  of 
Omaha.  It  has  a  bridge  across  the  Platte,  one  bank,  three 
school-houses,  a  high  school,  five  churches,  various  indus- 
tries,  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  of  Columbus  town- 
ship, 12IS3.  M.  K.  TriiXEH,  En.  ••  PI.ATTE  Joriix.u.." 

Columbus,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Chcnango 
co..  X.  V.  The  village  is  about  40  miles  S.  of  Rome.  Pop. 
of  township,  1197. 

Columbus,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Polk  co.,  N.  C., 
about  90  miles  W.  of  Charlotte.  Pop.  of  Columbus  town- 
ship, 744. 

Columbus,  the  capital  of  Franklin  co.  and  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
Seioto  River,  but  principally  on  the  eastern  side,  and  70 
miles  from  its  mouth,  110  miles  N.  E.  of  Cincinnati,  and 
350  miles  from  Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  in  lat,  39°  57'  N. 
and  Ion.  83°  3'  W.  from  Greenwich.  Previous  to  1803  the 
city  occupied  an  area  of  1100  acres;  by  an  annexation  of 
territory  that  year  its  area  was  increased  to  2700  acres.  In 
1871  its  corporate  limits  were  enlarged  by  the  annexation 
of  territory  from  surrounding  townships,  increasing  the 
whole  area  of  the  city  to  6752  acres.  It  is  well  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  an  almost  unlimited  extent  of  level  land. 

At  the  time  Columbus  was  laid  out  as  a  town  in  1812,  it 
was  an  almost  unbroken  forest,  with  no  resident  within  its 
limits.  Three  years  afterward,  in  1815,  its  population  was 
700;  in  1820,  1450;  in  1830,  2437;  in  1840.  0048;  in  l.s.Mi, 
17,882  ;  in  ftMO,  18,554  ;  and  in  1870,  31,274.  The  increase 
from  1820  to  ISSQwas  987,making  70  per  cent.;  from  1830 
to  1840  it  was  3611,  making  150  per  cent.;  from  1840  to 
1850  it  was  1 1,834.  nearly  200  per  cent.;  from  1850  to  1800 
it  was  only  772:  and  from  1860  to  1870  the  increase  was 
12,720,  being  over  70  per  cent.  Of  the  whole  population 
in  1870  (31,274),  23,663  were  of  native,  and  7611  of  foreign 
birth;  29,427  were  white,  and  1847  colored. 

Commerce. — Its  shipments  and  receipts  are  by  rail  _and 
canal,  principally  by  rail.  The  cash  capital  employed  in 
trade  amounted  in  1872  to  $3,034,400,  and  the  sales  to 
$13,281,450.20.  The  leading  commodity  is  coal.  The  geo- 
graphical situation  of  Columbus,  with  a  vast  coalless  dis- 
trict extending  N.  and-N.  W.  of  it  for  hundreds  of  miles, 
its  accessibility  to  a  coal-scam  of  enormous  quantity  and 
superior  quality,  make  it  a  great  outlet  for  the  article.  The 
shipments  of  coal  over  the  Hocking  Valley  road  for  1872 
were  433,936  tons;  the  number  of  tons  is  expected  to  reach 
over  1,000,000  for  1873.  This  is  a  new  road  to  the  mines; 
shipments  were  formerly  made  by  canal. 

Manufacture*. — The  principal  article  manufactured  here 
is  furniture,  of  which  there  are  three  large  factories,  em- 
ploying a  cash  capital  of  $193.000  p,nd  355  hands  ;  products 
for  1872,  $900,000.  Car-building  is  also  carried  on  very 
extensively,  giving  employment  to  300  hands;  a  capital  of 
S  Kill. 11(10  "is  employed;  the  products  in  1872  reached 
$1,500,000.  Of  rolling-mills,  iron-furnaces,  and  pipe-works 
there  arc  five  large  establishments,  employing  1200  hands, 
with  a  capital  of  $1.000,000  ;  products  for  1872,  $2,600,000. 
The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  is  carried  on  here  by 
two  firms,  employing  a  capital  of  $230,000  and  220  hands  ; 
1  products  for  IS72,  ¥<>90,(!00.  In  the  manufacture  of  re- 
•ralias  one  firm  employs  a  cash  capital  of  $35,000  and  80 
hands;  products  for  1872,  $120,000.  In  edge-tool  manu- 
facturing two  firms  employ  a  capital  of  $210,000,  with  180 
hands;  products  for  1872,  $350,000. 

Finance*.— From  April  8,  1872,  to  April  8,  1873: 

Receipts S21.%112.30 

Disbursements 212,309.29 

The  valuation  of  property  on  the  city  duplicate  for  the 
I  year  1872 — 

Real  estate ?1S,71«,340.00 

Chattel  property S.eTT.BlOXW 

Total 824,396,850.00 
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The  city  levy  by  the  oily  council  for  1872  was  eight  and 
eight-tenth*  mills.  The  fallowing  statement  shows  the  taxes 
l,-\  ied  for  nil  purposes  for  1873  : 

State  debt $211," 

<  M-ll.-ral    p-\  .'HOC- ].\  1..7.-J 

Asylum 27.- 

Gammon    chooli. 

Total  State  taxes SKH.I, 

County 2fl.-J7'.i.7(l 

1'oor 20,2-j:t.7i; 

Undue 40,411'.:.:; 

HuildluK 10,1 11.M 

Infirmary  building 2S,27'J.7(I 

Agricultural  college 1(1,11 1. sx 

ho. ,ls 17.; 

<  or[M,ralion  pur|*«ies. 240,1")7.15 

Total  taxes,  levied *;:::, Mis.  14 

Valuation  of  lot* „ ?16,:> 

Valuation  of  chattels. 

Total  valuation 

Debt. — The  total  funded  debt  of  the  city  on   April   8, 

1872,  was  $888,000,  since  which  time  there  have  been  added 
— new  city  hall,  $1 0,000 ;  extension  of  waterworks,  $50,000  ; 
completion  of  sewers,  $62,000;  total  funded  debt  April  In, 

1873,  $1,010,000.     The  floating  debt  of  the  city  is  *I30,000. 
There  is  due  the  city  .MI  tax   duplicates   f..r  l>.-.->-mber  and 
June,  slu.i.i:;ii.72,  which  will  mnro  than  cover  the  floating 
debt  and  current  expenses. 

City  <'"iirt*  mill  /Vi'««n«. — There  is  one  city  court,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  mayor,  two  common  pl> ;.  -  ''..arts,  and  one 
probate  court.  There  is  a  .-, unify  prison  and  a  State  p,-n- 
iicMiiary.  The  latter  contained  during  1*72  an  average 
of  10143.5  convicts.  The  number  remaining  in  the  prison 
Oct.  31,  I-7'J.  was  -I'rimi  State  courts,  male-.  BN  ;  t. -males, 
27;  from  II.  S.  courts,  males,  16;  from  U.  S.  military 
courts,  miller,  7:  Iota'.  956, 

There  are  also  two  houses  of  reformation.  Number  of 
iniiMtc-  in  1-72,  women,  !'>.,  :  children,  12:;:  total,  l*s. 

Ktln'-nhnn.  -Coluiubu-  is  tlic  seat  of  Capitol  I'niversity 
(Lutheran);  cost  of  huildingM,  $80,000.  It  has  :<  pp.1 
and  4  tutors.  Its  library  contains  2,*>00  volumes.  The 
regular  course  requires  two  and  a  half  years.  Its  income 
is  .I, -rived  i'roin  the  Lutheran  synod  of  Ohio.  The  Ohio 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  has  10  professors.  It 
has  funds  as  follows  :  1'ro.vcds  t'rom  sale  of  laud,  $435,000  ; 
donation  of  Franklin  cu.,  0.,  to  the  college  in  bonds, 
S'.oo.OOO  ;  total,  3735,000.  It  was  opened  for  students  in 
1.-7:!.  Terms, $14  per  session  of  five  months.  The  Starling 
Medical  College  has  1:1  professors,  70  students  ( 1S72),  and 
an  endowment  of  $35,000  by  Lyno  Starling.  This  college 
contains  a  well-stored  museum  and  au  unrivalled  chemical 
laboratory.  Terms  S.MI  per  course. 

The  public  schools  are  as  follows  :  high  school,  I ;  gram- 
mar schools,  2.', :  primary  and  ungraded,  74;  total,  100. 
Number  of  teachers  in  high  school,  7  ;  in  grammar  schools, 
27;  in  primary  and  ungraded  schools,  71;  of  niu-ie,  1; 
superintendent  an. I  assistants,  I ;  total  number  (men  14, 
women  '.Mi),  1  lo.  Number  of  pupils  in  high  school,  211  ; 
in  grammar  schools,  1711;  in  primary  and  ungraded  schools, 
tqtiri,  t',0.,1. 

Number  of  youths,  In  1S72,  between  fire  and  twenty- 

irs 10,117 

Number  of  school  buikUngi  owned 25 

"        rooms 117 

"    recitation-!                         .etc :;-i 

"        "    scats  tor  pupils 5,379 

Value  of  school  sites ?123,550 

bulldlBgl -.'iv.i.n.-io 

"           "        furniture I.y-n 

Total  value  of  school  property Sw.t.oii 

The  total  receipts  lor  public  schools  [  I  872)  were  $162,543.50; 
the  disbursements  for  the  same  period  were  $150,0111.10; 
which  sum  inelii  i.Oj  tor  superintendent's  and 

teai-hers' salaries,  also  SI12,  I.'i2.8l  for  bull. lings  erected.  The 
funded  .Icht  of  the  hoard  of  education  consists  of  $50,000  in 
bonds  dated  Aug.  I,  1870. 

I'rirtit'  \.-4,,r,/,.  .-St.  Mary's  of  the  Springs  ( Roman  Cath- 
olic), number  of  teachers,  l.'i.  In  1-72  there  were  120 
boarding  pupils.  Its  income  is  from  tuition;  the  cost  for 
the  same  is,  including  hoard,  per  session  of  the  months 
-.  and  190,  Meording  to  th  -  jtndli  -  pursued. 
There  is  a  library  of  400  volumes.  St.  Aloysius's  Senumirv 
(Homan  Catholic  i  has  I  professors:  nntnlier  of  stii'lents  for 
1S72.  :H>.  I'  derives  its  chief  suoport  from  the  Catholics 
of  the  diocese  of  Columbus.  A  library  of  7oo  volumes  is 
connected  with  it.  In  the  Human  Catholic  schools  the 
number  of  teachers  is  20,  of  pupils  1100.  Their  inc. 
derived  from  donations  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Church. 
Salaries  paid  the  teachers,  $6000  ;  value  of  school  property, 
$.'10.000  ;  number  of  rooms,  20  ;  number  of  buildings,  t. 
There  are  two  business  colleges;  attendance  iu  1S7:', 
number  of  teachers,  9. 
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Librnrirt. — Ohio  State  Library  has  .11,984  volumes  :  ad- 
ditions   made    ill     1-72,    ',IM    volumes;     income- 
taxation     [641-52,    s. li;    trom     I  -2  I     I-'    appropri:, 

\arying  from  if.'l.'iii  to  s| mm.  «,.,-,.  annually  made  l-.r  the 
same.  Appropriation  in  1-72,  s.Miun  ;  disbarMmOBU  to 
1-72.  $18»4.43.  The  I'ublic  l.ibniry  bus  L  :  in 

come  derived  from  taxation   (new).     The  Cireulatin 
brury  has  900  volumes;   income  derive, 1  from  membership 
fee.     The  Young  Men's  Catholic  Library    ba>  7<i»  roit 
income  derived  from  membership  tec.     l.au  Li'.rarv  (  8 
has  5418  volumes;  additions  in  I.-72,  27ii  volumes. 

-jmj,! , »  n /».//'•  rM.</i .((/«.  —  Itaily,  '2,  circulation.  4500; 
weekly,  7,  circulation,  27,000;  semi  weekly,  L'.  circulation, 
l.">oii;  periodicals,  monthly,  0,  eirculation,  25,500. 

t'ltin-'-tift. —  Nuinl.er,  i;'. :  number  of  sittings,  25,000; 
value.  >l. 200. ono  :  membership,  14.100.  Th,.-.-  of  remark- 
able architectural  beauty  are  the  St.  .1,..-,  ph's  cathedral 
(Roman  Catholic),  which  cost  $250,000,  built  ,,t  so  lid  Hind- 
stone;  next  come  the  Trinity  (Episcopal)  and  the  First 
and  S.-.-ond  1'rest.y leriail. 

/,'.  ,,.  i  ,.l.  ,,t  ,,„./  I  'lun-itnt,ff  tnatitutioHl,  tie. — Number,  48. 
Hospitals  2,  one  city  nnd  ,.n,  presided  over  by  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Francis,  inmates  in  1*72,  250;  infirmary,  1,  number 
of  inmates  in  187"  lum  for  insane,  1,  completed 

in  1*71;  orphan  asylum.  1.  inmates  .Mi  in  \*~'2;  home  for 
aged,  1.  inmates  in  1*72,  70:  for  children.  I,  inmates  in 
I  .-72,  80;  for  the  friendli— <,  1.  inmates  170  in  1872. 
There  is  one  deaf  and  dumb  asylum.  Cost  of  build- 
ing, $625,000;  value  of  ground,  etc.,  $900,000;  expenses 
for  1872 — salaries  for  t.  V25;  current  expenses, 

$56,216.49;  total,  $73,041.  Id  :  actual  cost  per  pupil  (1872), 
$216.09;  number  of  inmates  in  1-72,  :'.'.MI — 231  males, 
166  females;  number  of  t,  ,.  n,  .-,  2I>.  The  inmates  are 
classified  as  follows :  seientilic,  2'.' :  grammar,  84  ;  primary, 
225.  Departments  of  trade  :  printing,  book-bin, ling,  and 
shocmaking.  There  is  one  institution  fur  idiotic  and  im- 
becile youth.  In  1-72  th,  number  of  inmates  was  212 — 
males  72,  females  110:  number  of  teachers,  11;  cost  of 
biiildinirs,  .*27;">.ooo.  There  is  one  blind  institute.  Cost 
of  building,  $318,000.  Number  of  pupils  in  1872,  112; 
expenses,  $29,225;  total  number  admitted,  752;  num- 
ber of  teachers,  14.  There  are  2  children's  aid  societies, 
attendance  140  in  1872.  The  relief  and  aid  societies  num- 
ber 9.  Of  Masonic  bodies  the  membership  is  400 ;  Odd 
Fellows,  number  16,  member*  2600;  Druids,  number  5, 
members  600 ;  Good  Templars,  number  2,  members  300 ; 
Knights  of  Pythias  4,  members  300  ;  Knighthood  4,  mem- 
bers 367  ;  Red  Men  3,  members  470 ;  Catholic  benevolent 
societies  4,  members  700. 

Public  BmUiMOt  of  A'ote. — The  State-house  is  a  grand 
and  attractive  edifice,  of  great  solidity  and  magnitude, 
Doric  in  its  style  of  architecture.  It  covers  two  acres  of 
ground,  is  a  bold  and  noble  structure,  nnd  is  built  of  beau- 
tiful gray  limestone.  The  cost  of  the  building  complete 
was  $1,359,121.  The  time  consumed  in  building  it  was 
fifteen  years.  Height  of  building  from  ground  to  top  of 
blocking  course,  61  feet;  to  pinnacle  of  cupola,  158  feet; 
total  number  of  rooms  in. the  building,  53.  The  Blind  In- 
stitute, cost  $318,000.  The  architectural  character  is  Eng- 
lish, of  the  later  period  of  Elizabeth.  The  central  arcaded 
portico  is  of  cut  stone,  flanked  on  either  side  by  cnal-iron 

B 'anas  of  the  same  general  character.  The  Deaf  nnd 
iiiub  Asylum  is  built  of  brick,  elaborately  trimmed  with 
lime  and  sandstone ;  cost,  $625,000.  The  front  of  the  build- 
ing is  270  feet  in  length.  It  is  surmounted  by  seven  towers, 
the  central  one  115  feet  high.  The  new  Insane  Asylum, 
which  is  still  in  progress,  consists  of,  first,  ashlar  stone 
three  feet  four  inches  high  ;  on  this  cut-stone  belt-course 
the  brickwork  proper  of  the  superstructure.  It  is 
one  mile  around  the  outside  walls,  and  is  estimated  to  cost 
si. 200. 000.  St.  Joseph's  Cathedral  (Roman  Catholic)  is  a 
raaj  and  noble  structure,  (iothic  in  the  style  of  its  archi- 
tecture. The  material  of  the  walls  is  sandstone,  of  a  kind 
which  becomes  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
Dimensions,  92  by  185  feet.  It  will  cost  $250,000.  The 
spire  is  to  be  2.MI  feet  in  height.  Trinity  Church  (Prot- 
estant Episcopal)  is  Gothie  in  style,  built  of  sandstone,  in 
the  shape  of  across;  it  is  an  imposing  edifice  ;  cost,  $70,000. 
The  city  hall.  187  i  feet  long  by  so  »  ide.  cost  $210,000,  nnd 
the  opera-house  (building)  will  cost  .*!  L'n.i'iiii.  There  is  an 
Odd  Fellows'  Temple  costing  $'  new  union  dfp6t 

is  in  course  of  erection,  to  cost  $300,000.     There  are  two 

|  well-located  public  parks  of  g 1  si/.e.     The  eity  railroads 

are  four  in  number;  miles  of  route,  11J  ;  capital,  #227,000; 

I  cost,  $183.000.     There  are  three  national  banks. 

The  steam  railways  centering  in  the  city  are  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  ( Central  ( Hiio  .li\  isi,,u  >,  ti  ui.l 
Hocking  Valley  R.  It.,  the  IV  'icinnati  and  St. 
Louis,  nnd  the  Cleveland  Columbus  Cincinnati  and  Indian- 
apolis R.  Rs.  Two  new  r,.a  Is  are  building — one  from 
here  to  Toledo,  and  one  to  Cleveland. 
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The  waterworks  are  public,  and  cost  $424,21)9.51  ;  length 
of  pipe  laid,  2IIJ  miles.  There  are  184  fire-hydrants  and 
IDi  stop-valves;  550,000  gallons  of  water  can  be  supplied 
every  twenty-four  hours.  The  gasworks  arc  private  ;  cap- 
ital (400,000.  Twenty-four  miles  of  main  pipe  have  been 
laid  in  the  streets.  The gas-consumers  number  2100.  There 
arc  Of)  1  street-lamps. 

Jliufctry. — Columbus  was  selected  for  the  capital  of  Ohio 
in  1812,  us  the  State  wanted  a  capital  at  or  very  near  the 


centre.  Chillicothc  was  originally  the  seat  of  government. 
In  Feb.,  1810,  the  legislature  appointed  five  commissioners 
to  examine  and  select  the  most  eligible  site.  In  their  re- 
port to  the  legislature,  d;iti'd  Sept.  12,  IS  10,  the  commis- 
sioners recommended  a  site  twelve  miles  above  Franklin- 
ton,  now  a  part  of  Columbus  (made  so  by  annexation  in 
1872).  At  the  session  in  1812  a  company  composed  of 
Lyne  Starling,  John  Kerr,  Alexander  McLaughlin,  and 
James  Johnston  proposed  that  the  legislature  establish 


the  scat  of  the  State  government  on  the  high  bank  E.  of 
the  Scioto  River,  nearly  opposite  Franklinton.  The  same 
company  made  proposals  for  the  erection  of  a  State-house, 
penitentiary,  and  other  public  buildings,  the  same  to  bo  I 
completed  by  1817.  An  act  was  passed  Feb.  14,  1812,  ac- 
cepting the  proposals  and  bond  of  the  company,  and  per- 
manently establishing  the  seat  of  government  on  the  lands 
named  therein,  the  legislature  to  commence  their  sessions 
thereon  the  first  Monday  of  Dec.,  1817,  and  there  con- 
tinue to  May,  1840,  and  from  thence  until  otherwise  pro- 
vided bylaw.  The  refugee  lands  upon  which  our  State  cap- 
it:il  was  located  comprised  a  narrow  tract  of  four  miles 
wide  from  X.  to  S..  and  extended  forty-eight  miles  caat- 
wardly  from  the  Scioto  River.  On  the  18th  of  June,  1812, 
the  same  day  on  which  the  U.  S.  declared  war  against 
<!iv:it  Britain,  the  first  public  sale  of  lots  took  place.  In 
I  si  1  the  "  Western  Intelligencer  '*  was  removed  from 
Worthington  to  this  city,  and  the  title  changed.  The  first 
saw-mill  was  built  in  ISI.'l.  The  first  tavern  was  opened  in 
L818j  tbe  first  school  in  1814;  the  first  census  taken  in  j 
1815;  the  first  market-house  erected  in  1814;  the  first 
bridge  over  the  Scioto  River  was  built  in  1813.  Two 
churches  were  built  in  1S14 — a  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  ; 
both  lo«r  cabins.  The  town  was  incorporated  on  the  10th  of 
Feb.,  isifl.  A  U.  S.  court-house  was  erected  in  1820.  The 
first  sam^crfest  of  the  North  American  Siungerbuml  ever 
hold  in  Columbus  took  place  June  5  and  7,  1852.  (See 
Snnioit;  ''Columbus,  its  History,  Resources,  and  Prog- 
!  -;:;. )  JACOB  11.  STI-DKR. 

Columbus,  a  township  mid  post-borough  of  Warren 
CO.,  Pa.,  on  the  Atlantic  and  (I  real  Western  ;md  the  Phila- 
delphia, and  Erie  R.  Rs.,  27  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Warren, 
Pa.  P..]..  12.>7. 

<  olumlms,  a  city,  capital  of  Colorado  co.,  Tex.,  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Colorado  River,  ',):">  miles  S.  !•].  of  Austin 
City.  It  is  the  W.  terminus  of  the  Gal  vest  on  Harrisburg 
ami  San  Antonio  R.  R.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a  railroad 
bridge.  The  trade  of  Columbus  is  extensive.  It  has  one 
weekly  newspaper,  and  is  the  seat  of  Colorado  College. 

4  olii  in  bus,  a  post-village  of  Columbia  co.,  Wis.,  on 
Crawfish  River  and  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R..  6.'i 
miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Milwaukee.  It  has  one  national  bank 
and  two  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  1888;  of  Columbus 
township,  2840. 

Colnmba0( Don  BARTHOLOMEW)  was  a  younger  brother 
of  Christopher  Columbus,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his 
second  voyage  to  America  in  HO.'i.  He  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Hispaniola,  where  he  founded  the  town  of  St. 


Domingo  in  1496,  and  showed  himself  an  able  commander. 
He  died  in  St.  Domingo  in  151 1. 

Columbus  [It.  Colombo;  Bp.  Cb/owJ,  (CHRISTOPHKR), 

the  discoverer  of  America,  was  born  at  Genoa  in  1436.  His 
origin  was  humble  and  obscure,  and  accounts  of  his  early 
life  are  meagre.  His  son  and  biographer,  Fernando  Colom- 
bo, wrote  :  "The  admiral  tells  us  himself  in  a  letter  that 
his  occupation,  like  that  of  his  ancestors,  was  to  traffic  on 
the  sea."  His  father,  Dominico  Colombo,  according  to 
some  writers,  was  a  wool-carder.  In  a  will  made  J5iM  ho 
calls  himself  "  formerly  a  weaver  "  f  nilm  t>;,-t,,,-  jutmirtntm). 
His  mother's  name  was  Susanna  Fontanarossa.  There 
were  three  sons,  and  a  daughter  who  married  a  butcher. 
Of  his  education  and  early  life  ('olumlms  wrote  in  a  letter 
to  the  king  of  Castile  (1501) :  ''  In  my  young  years  I  was 
a  sailor,  and  I  have  continued  to  follow  the  sea  to  this  day  j 
it  is  the  art  which  they  should  pursue  who  wish  to  know 
the  secrets  of  this  world.  I  occupied  myself  much  with 
navigation;  with  astronomy,  geometry,  arithmetic  I  was 
not  less  familiar.  I  had  n  hand  sufficiently  skilled  and 
enough  of  knowledge  to  draw  the  terrestrial  globe,  with  the 
position  of  cities,  mountains,  rivers,  and  all  ports  that  there 
were.  While  quite  young  I  studied  books  of  cosmography, 
history,  philosophy,  and  other  sciences;  it  is  that  which 
has  aided  mo  in  my  undertaking."  He  studied  at  the  I'ni- 
versity  of  Pavia,  and  went  to  sea  at  fourteen.  He  mentions 
in  letters  the  command  of  a  cruiser  in  the  service  of  Kcn6, 
count  of  Provence,  and voyngcs  to  the  Archipelago,  as  well 
as  one  in  1477  to  the  isle  of  Thule,  which  he  says  the  mod- 
erns call  Friesland  (a supposed  typographical  error  for  Ice- 
land). There  is  an  account  of  a  cruise  upon  four  Venetian 
galleys,  richly  laden,  when  Columbus  jumped  from  his 
burning  ship  and  swam  two  leagues  by  flu-  aid  of  an  oar 
to  the  Portuguese  coast,  and  walked  to  Lisbon,  where  he 
found  several  (Senoes.e.  Some  say  that  he  went  to  Lisbon 
voluntarily  in  1470,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  Portuguese 
prince,  Henry.  Las  Casas  describes  him  at  this  period  aa 
having  a  long  face,  ruddy  in  places,  an  aquiline  nose,clear 
gray  eyes,  a  quick,  commanding  glance,  and  light  hair, 
which  had  commenced  to  grow  gray  at  thirty.  His  dress 
was  simple.  He  expressed  himself  easily  and  eloquently, 
(ientle  and  kind,  he  warmly  attached  those  to  him  who 
knew  him  intimately.  His  temper,  naturally  irascible,  he 
had  learned  to  control.  Always  attentive  to  the  duties  of 
religion,  his  piety  consisted  above  all  in  doing  good  to  his 
fellows.  He  fell  in  love  with  and  married  Filipa  Monis 
dc  Palcstrello,  who  was  in  the  convent  where  he  went  to 
pray.  Her  father  was  an  able  navigator,  governor  of  Porto 
Santo,  but  poor,  and  leaving  little  but  charts  and  instru- 
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mints.     Columbus  supported  his  family,  and   helped  sus- 
tain   his  father  and  educate   his    brolh.  r-  L\    iitakm 
and  charts.       He  Went  on    expeditions  to  We-l     \l-n-a.       lie 
lived    .- time    at     I'orlo    Salllo.    where    his    Wile    l.oreaSOn 

named  Diego.      Here  he   heard   of  great  reed-  and  a    lot  of 

carved    wood     -ecu    out    al     -ea     lloaling    from    tile   west.        The 

idea  of  a  western  ocean-way  to  India  gradually  occupied 
his  mind,  led  l.v  ancient  tradition  and  contemporary  -peeu 
la  I  ions.  Toscanelli.  an  Italian  mathematician,  bad  written. 
al  the  instance  of  King  Affon-o  of  Portugal,  instructions 
fora  VYcHterii  roufc  to  \-ia.  With  him  Coluni!>u-  entered 
into  a  correspondence,  which  greatly  slrengl  hencd  ln- 
theories.  lie  applied  !  uplish  this  voyage 

to  ili-noa  and  to  John  II.  of  Portugal,  who  long  kept  him 
waiting  wild  half  promises.  Hi-  wife  died,  and  In- 
left  Portugal  in  indignation.  He  lived  illsl  v|i>  at  the 

Francis.-.- onvciit  id'  Si.   Mary'-  of    Kabida  in   And:. 

whither  he  had  vv  an-l.-i .  d.  impov  >  ri-he.l,  with  his  son.  The 
prior  took  an  int.  /.ivc  him  IIP 

Fernando  dc  Tab-,  era.  confessor  to  l^uccn  Isabella.  He 
jdied  the  court  with  untiring  solicitation-,  following  the 

king  and  i|iicen  on  all  their  expeditions  against  tin-  M -. 

until  he  was  granted  t  wo  -mall  \  e--el-.  iv  if  h  th-- 1  ii  I.  ot  v  i.-eroy 
or  governor  general  of  all  the  lands  that  he  might  di- 
lln  the  :;,!  of  Aug..  1  I'.rj.  he  sailed  from  Pains,  with  U'll  m.  n. 
in  the  .Vina.  Pinta.  and  Santa  Maria.  He  slopped  several 
Heck-  al  the  Canary  Islands.  After  he  had  sailed  a  great  dis- 
tance o\  er  an  unknown  sea,  tin-  crew  b.-.-a  m.- d  i -ma y.d.  impa- 
tient, a  ml  finally  mutinous.  They  ha.  I  begun  to  talk  of  throw- 
ing h  1  when  land  vv -is  discovered,  on  the  IL'th 
of  1 1. -I..  1  | '.I-.'.  This  was  San  Salvador  (Cat  I -land),  or  per- 
haps Waiting's  Island,  one  of  the  Kalian:  n  dis- 

i.-d    Cuba    and    Ilispaniola    lllayti).    and    relumed    to 

Spain    in    Mar..    I  I'.i.'l.        lie   wa-    n ived    with    abundant 

demo  of  honor  and  joy  by   the  public  and  the 

court,  whieh  gave  him  the  title  of  admiral.  In  Sept..  1  I'.i::. 
he  s  ii  led  with  se\  enfcen  ships  on  a  -e.-on.t  expedition,  dur- 
ing which  he  discovered  .lama'oa.  Porto  Hi.-o.  and  other 
:iid.-d  a  colony  in  1!  i-paniola.  and  returned  to 
Spain  in  .lane,  I  IIMI.  lie  commenced  a  third  v.iy; 

May.   I  Ills.  1  vi-ih-.t   the   Terra    l-'irma   at    the   mouth  of 

the  Orinoco.  Francisco  de  liobadilla  was  sent  to  the  West 
Indies  in  1500,  with  power  to  supersede  Columbus  as  gov- 
ernor, liy  his  order  Columbus  was  carried  in  chains  to 
Spain  in  1.101.  The  public  expressed  such  indignation  at 
this  ill  treatment  that  King  Ferdinand  di-avowcd  the 
conduct  of  Ilohadilla,  but  declined  to  reinstate  Columbus  in 
his  office.  Having  sailed  on  his  fourth  voyage  in  Mav. 
I. 'ii:'.  dc  explored  the  coasts  of  Honduras  anil  Co-la  lii.-a. 
but  was  shipwrecked  and  escaped  to  Jamaica,  which  island 
he  lef.  after  long  hardships,  for  Spain,  June  28,  1504. 
Died  May  1!0,  Line,,  at  Valladolid. 

The  life  of  Columbus  by  his  son,  Don  Diego  Colon,  ap- 
peared ill  Kareia's  "  IIi-!oriadores  Primativo--"  ( vol.  I., 
Madrid.  1 7  lit  I.  The  relation  of  the  first  voyage  by  him - 
Mlf  WM  published  (Madrid,  182i  ::7)  in  Xavarfele's  -\ 
ile  lo"  K-panoie-,"  first  and  second  volumes.  This  also  ap- 
peared with  notes  by  Cnvier.  Italbi.  Kemnsat.  and  others 
in  "  Kelation.-  dc-  .|ilalre  voyages,  silivres  par  divers  let 
(reset  pieces  inedites"  (8  v.d-.  Pali-.  I  sj.1- I.  Torre  has 
published  a  collection  of  his  writings  in  Italian,  i  Sec  also 
his  Life  by  IIIVINC.  AiiTiifii  HKI.I-S-.  I.  v  vi  VHTIXK.  and 
Si-oToii.xo.  l.eipsic.  IN'.':;,  and  1 1 1  vi  noi  nr's  "  Fxamen  Cri- 
tii|iic  dc  I'histoirc  dc  la  geographic.")  The  authenticity 
of  Columbus'  discoveries  has  of  late  been  .sharply  ques- 
tioned. 

Columbus,  or  Colon  (DiEco),  the  eldest  eon  of  the 

preceding,  wa-  lio:  n  al  Lisbon  about  1171'.  He  I 
panied  his  father  on  the  second  voyage,  and  became  gov- 
ernor of  the  West  Indies  soon  alter  his  death.  He  married 
llona  Maria  de  Toledo,  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  grandees 
of  Spain.  His  right  to  the  oliice  of  viceroy  of  the  New 
World  was  re.-  . -rni/ed  by  Charles  V.  Died  in  1526. 

Columbus,  or  Colon  (Don    1'  iho  biogra- 

pher of  the  discoverer,  was  an  illegitimate  child  of  the 
same  and  llcatrix  lleni  i.(ues.  a  noble  lady  of  Cordova.  Ile 

was   I,-, m    Aug.    I...    It*-,   a mpaiiied  iiis   father  on   his 

fourth  v  oyagc.  and  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  stiidv  and 
coiitempl.ition,  colic. -ting  around  him  men  of  science  and 
gathering  a  library  of  12.011(1  volumes,  whieh  he  willed  to 
thecloisici-  ,,f  St.  Paul  in  Seville.  Died  about  1511. 

Columbus,  or  Colon  (  Lort^,  son  of  Admiral  Diego. 
withdrew  his  rights  to  the  v  i.-croyalty  of  India  Kiln,  and 

r ived    the     title    of  duke    of   Vcrag ind     inar,|iiis    of 

Jamaica  and  a  pen-ion.  With  Diego,  the  fourth  ad- 
miral, son  of  Christopher,  second  son  of  the  great  Colum- 
bus, the  male  line  became  extinct. 

(  olnm'biis  Cit'y,  a  township  and  post-village  of 
Louisa  eo..  In.,  near  the  crossing  of  the  Burlington  Cedar 
Uapids  and  Minnesota  and  the  Chicago  Rock  Island  and 


Pacific  R.  Kt.,  and  40  miles  X.  of  Iturlington.  It  has  one 
national  hank  and  one  weekly  newspaper.  I'op.  of  town- 
ship, r.n. 

R.    II.   MooKK,   Kl).   Ijill  IS*    Col  \T1    "SUM. I    \ltli." 
Coltlllllull    Cmvr,    II     post  .\  illa^e    of     1'lea-allt     tl 

ship.  I'utnam  BO.,  n..  on  the  Davloi,  and  Michigan  It.  It.. 
SI  miles  N.  of  Dayton.  1'op. 

ColunrbiiNiillc,  a  village  of  Newtown  township. 
Queen's  co.,  X.  V.  1'op.  IL'.'il. 

<  olllmrl  111  [a  diminutive  of  the  I.at.  rofumiid.  a  • 
iimn  "|.in    botany,  the   remaining  cential   column  or  axis 
tonne. 1  of  li  is  hen  the  carpets  of  certain  fruits 

have  separated ;  also  the  axis  of  the  capsule-  of  mosses. 
In  eonclio]oj?y.tlic  upright  pillar  around  which  the  whorls 
of  univalve  shells  are  wound  U  called  the  coltiinella. 

Columella  (I. tens  ,h  MIS  .MOI.IHATI-  .  an  ancient 
I!  .man  rural  economist,  born  at  Cadii  ('/."/.« i.  in  Spain. 
He  flourished  about  l't>  In  A.  D..  and  wa«  a  practical  cul- 
tivator of  the  soil.  lie  passed  the  greater  part  of  h 

near  Home.      He  is  the  author  of  an  important  Latin  work 

entitled  •'  De  Kc  Kii-lii'a."  which  i-  a  copious  and  -v  -lematlc 

.    on  agricultural  and  rural  affairs  in  twelve  books, 
one  of  which  is  in  MI-.  .      Hi-  Latinity  is  nearly  pure. 

Col'nmn  [Lat.  iWumim],  in  architecture,  a  cylinder  of 
stone  or  wood  n-ed  to  support  a  roof,  an  entablature,  or  an 
arch.  In  countries  where  forests  abound  the  earliest  coin  inns 
would  be  made  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  in  India,  in  As- 
syria. Persia,  and  Asia  Minor  we  find  the  stone  columns  of 
a  later  age  imitating  in  the  shapes  of  their  slmlis  the  forms 
of  carpentry,  and  in  the  capitals  the  blocks  of  wood  by 
which  the  shafts  were  surmounted  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
a  better  bearing  to  the  weight  the  column  must  carry.  Hut 
we  may  be  sure  that  utility  would  be  the  first  consideration, 
and  that  it  was  late  when  the  artist  began  to  decorate  the 
that  originally  were-  merely structivc.  The  Egyp- 
tians did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  use  of  cylindrical 
columns,  but  had  them  of  many  forms-  s.jiian.  !ie\  atjonal, 
and  Pococke  f.juotcd  by  (Jwilt)  mentions  one,  at  least,  tri- 
angular in  plan.  Some  of  them  are  smooth  on  the  surface, 
and  these  arc  ornamented  with  hii-rogh  phics.  Others  look 
as  if  they  were  composed  of  bundles  of  rods  or  stems  tied 
together  at  intervals  by  bands.  These  arc  less  elegant  in 
form  than  the  (iothic  columns  which  they  recall,  and  were 
perhaps  no  more  based  upon  an  imitation  of  stems  of  trees 
bound  together  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  Cer- 
tainly, the  clustered  columns  of  tin1  (iothic  architecture 
were  not  based  upon  any  such  imitation.  The  porticoes 
of  some  of  the  grottoes  at  I'.eni  Hassan  arc  supported  by 
pillars,  polygons  of  sixteen  sides  in  plan,  "each  slightly 
fluted,  except  the  inner  face,  which  was  left  flat  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  a  line  of  hieroglyphics."  These 
columns  have  no  ha-es,  and  each  is  crowned  with  an  abacus 
only  slightly  exceeding  the  diameter  of  the  summit,  which 
in  its  turn  is  only  slightly  less  than  that  of  the  bottom  of 
the  column,  l-'roni  their  resemblance  to  the  Doric  column 
of  the  (1  reeks,  those  of  the  Keni  H as-an  grottoes  have  been 
called  I'roto-Dorie,  but  there  is  no  proof  whatever  of  any 
connection  between  the  two. 

The  (Jreeks  in  early  times  employed  the  so-called  Dorio 
and  Ionic  columns,  of  whieh  the  Ionic  seems  to  have  been 
by  far  the  earlier  brought  over  from  Asia,  though  all  the 
most  ancient  temples  of  Greece  whose  ruins  arc  in  exist- 
:  .  .lav  belont'ed  to  the  Doric  style.  As  the  reader 
will  find  descriptions  and  engravings  of  each  of  the  (Jreek 
••  order-  "  as  they  are  called,  "  Doric."  "  Ionic,"  and  " 
rinthian."  in  their  proper  places,  we  shall  not  describe 
them  here.  It  is  necessary  to  remark,  however,  thai  whilo 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  features  in  Indian 
architecture  and  in  the  architecture  of  Assyria,  Persia, 
and  Asia  Minor  arc  reminisecnei  s  of  wooden  forms,  there 
is  no  such  reminiscence,  to  IK'  found  in  the  (Jn-ek  I1 
though  there  may  be  possibly  in  the  capital  of  the  li.i.ie 
column.  The  Doric  is  essentially  a  stone  construction,  aid 
its  supposed  origin  in  the  imitation  of  carpentry  forme  i» 
purely  imaginary.  The  ine.k  columns  were  generally  com 

'  "f  many  cylindrical  pieces,  placed  one  upon  another 
until  the  requisite  height  was  attained.     These  were  cut  in 
the  nearest  i|iiarry.  and  being  attached  in  couples  by  means 
"f  an  a\lc  li\.M  in  holes  drilled  ill    the   centre  of  each,  in- 
tended  finally  for  iron  clamps.  They  were   rolled  a-  M 
to  the  .-ite  of  the  building  tin  \  uer.  f  .  adorn.     When  they 
had  been  placed  in  p.'-iti.ui.  and  Hell  strengthened  by  iron 
.lamps,  the  outer  surface-  n.-re  dre-sed  to  give  the  column 
made  of  a  single  stone.     When  the  ma- 
terial was  of  tine  marble,  this  could  be  perfectly  dor 
the  lirceks  excelled  in  making  joints,  but  where  the 
wa-  ooane  or  defective,  they   covered  the  whole  shaft  with 
n  eoatitiL- 

The  Crocks  ornamented  all  their  shafts  with  longitudinal 
incisions,  which  we  call  flutes.  In  the  so-called  Doric  col- 
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umns  these  incisions  are  about  twenty  in  number ;  this  is 
the  case  with  all  the  Athenian  examples,  but  "at  Pa-stum 
the  exterior  order  of  the  great  temple/' says  Gwilt,  "has 
twenty-four,  the  lower  interior  order  twenty,  and  the  upper 
interior  sixteen  only."  These  flirtings  are  separated  from 
each  other  in  all  Greek  examples  by  a  sharp  edge,  but 
"their  horizontal  section  varies  in  different  examples.  In 
some  the  flutes  are  formed  by  segments  of  circles  ;  in  other* 
the  form  approaches  that  of  an  ellipse."  The  sole  use  of 
these  flutes  is  to  break  up  the  light  on  the  surface  of  the 
column,  and  to  increase  the  effect  of  perpendicularity. 
The  Doric  column,  as  found  in  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  was 
the  last  result  of  the  exquisite  sense  of  refinement  in  form 
possessed  by  the  Greek  architect,  and  every  portion  of  it  is 
in  symmetry  with  those  scientific  laws  which  in  the  last 
analysis  are  one  with  beauty.  The  Romans  employed  the 
Corinthian  in  preference  to  any  of  the  other  orders,  though 
the  Greeks  rarely  used  it  except  in  small  buildings,  such  as 
the  Temple  of  the  Winds  and  the  Monument  of  Lysicrates. 
The  Romans  also  made  use  of  a  capital  formed  by  a  union 
of  the  Corinthian  and  the  Ionic,  to  which  the  name  of 
"  Composite  "  has  been  given,  but  it  has  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it. 

When  the  Christian  religion  arose  in  the  decaying  days 
of  the  Roman  empire,  the  new  sect  had  need  of  buildings 
for  their  worship,  and  in  erecting  new  ones  made  use  of 
the  materials  abundantly  supplied  at  first  by  the  ruins  of  the 
temples  and  palaces.  In  this  way  the  Roman  columns  were 
worked  into  buildings  with  which  they  had  no  affinity,  and 
it  was  only  with  the  exhaustion  of  the  supply,  and  with 
the  necessity  of  new  materials,  that  the  antique  forms 
were  developed  naturally  to  meet  the  new  requirements, 
and  the  Gothic  column  was  created — an  old  body  with  a 
new  soul.  In  the  Gothic  system  there  is  no  longer  a  fixed 
order  of  proportions,  as  with  the  Greeks,  hut  the  architect 
followed  the  law  of  his  own  eye,  both  in  proportion  and  in 
decoration,  and  the  consequence  is  a  great  variety  in  both, 
and  great  inequality  in  excellence.  The  Gothic  columns 
were  developed  from  the  precedent  forms  of  both  Greek 
and  Roman  architecture,  and  we  find  in  the  vast  variety 
of  their  capitals  and  bases  all  three  forms  in  embryo. 

In  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  there  was  an  effort  to 
return  to  the  classic  forms,  but  the  result  was  chiefly  a  new 
combination  and  a  new  individuality.  The  Gothic  could 
not  be  entirely  shaken  off,  nor  the  spirit  of  the  classic 
fully  entered  into,  and  the  Renaissance  column  therefore 
has  distinct  traces  of  the  influences  under  which  it  was 
formed.  Since  the  introduction  of  iron  no  new  develop- 
ments of  the  column  have  been  introduced,  as  might  have 
been  hoped,  but  builders  have  contented  themselves  with 
imitating  in  the  new  material  the  forms  that  belong  to 
stone  and  wood  alone,  and  which  have  no  meaning  when 
employed  in  a  material  different  in  its  nature  from  both. 

CLAUKNCE  COOK. 

Column  [from  the  Lat.  colitnuta,  a  "pillar"]  signifies, 
in  military  tactics,  a  mass  of  soldiers  several  ranks  in 
depth,  as  opposed  to  lino.  There  may  be  columns  of  brig- 
ades, of  regiments,  of  divisions,  or  of  companies,  present- 
ing a  depth  depending  on  the  number  of  elements  in  the 
column.  In  a  battalion  the  formation  is  called  open  minimi 
when  the  distance  between  the  elements  of  the  column  is 
such  as  to  admit  of  their  wheeling  into  line;  when  the 
distance  is  only  a  few  yards  it  is  termed  clone  column,  or 
"column  closed  in  mass;"  when  intermediate  between  these 
two,  it  is  '*  column  at  half  distance."  Battalions  are  drawn 
up  in  column  with  either  the  right  or  left  in  front,  or  the 
battalions  may  be  doubled  upon  their  centres.  To  pass 
from  column  to  line  is  to  "  deploy ;"  to  pass  from  line  to 
column  is  to  "ploy."  The  relative  advantages  of  column 
and  line  in  drawing  up  troops  for  action  are  among  the 
matters  closely  studied  by  the  commanders  of  armies. 
Sometimes  the  name  column  is  given  to  a  small  army, 
especially  when  engaged  in  active  operations. 

Colure  [Lat.  i-ntm-n*  :  (jr.  jcoAoupo?,  from  «oA<x,  "clip- 

Erd,"  and  ovpa,  a  "  tail,"  perhaps  because  a  part  is  aHvjiys 
elow  the  horizon],  one  of  the  two  great  circles  of  the  celes- 
tial sphere  which  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles  in  the 
poles  of  the  equator.  The  equinoctial  colure  passes  through 
the  equinoctial  points,  and  the  other  is  called  the  solstitial 
colure. 

Colu'sa,  a  county  in  the  N.  W.  of  California.  Area, 
2200  square  miles.  It  is  hounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Sacra- 
mento River,  and  drained  by  Sycamore  and  other  creeks. 
The  Coast  Range  of  mountains  extends  along  the  western 
border.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  Wool,  wheat,  bar- 
ley, and  cattle  are  raised.  Capital,  Colusa.  Pop.  6165. 

Collisa,  a  post-village,  capital  of  the  above  county,  is 
on  the  Sacramento  River,  50  miles  in  a  direct  line  N.  X.  W. 
of  Sacramento.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  1051; 
of  township,  2193. 


Col'ver  (NATHANIEL),  D.  D.,  a  Baptist  divine,  born  at 
Orwell,  Vt.,  in  I~il4,  entered  the  ministry  in  1.S3C),  became 
eminent  as  a  preacher  ami  as  an  opponent  of  slavery.  He 
preached  in  Boston,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago,  and 
founded  the  Colvcr  Institute  at  Richmond,  Va.,  after  the 
civil  war.  Died  Sept.  25,  1870. 

Colvocores'ses  (GEORGE  M.),  an  American  naval  of- 
ficer, born  in  Greece,  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  in 
1832,  served  with  honor  in  the  civil  war,  and  was  placed  <m 
the  retired  list  as  captain  in  1S67.  He  was  murdered  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  June  3,  1872. 

Col'well  (STEPHEN),  an  American  author,  born  in 
Brooke  co.,  Va.,  Mar.  25,  1800,  practised  law  and  became 
an  iron-merchant  of  Philadelphia;  wrote  religious,  polit- 
ical, and  commercial  works.  Died  Jan.  15,  1871. 

Colyar  (Aimim  ST.  CLAIR).     See  APPENDIX. 

Colym'bidae  [from  Colymbus,  one  of  the  genera],  the 
name  applied  to  web-footed  birds  having  short  wings,  and 
legs  placed  so  far  back  that  when  standing  they  assume  an 
erect  position,  and  a  compressed  bill,  pointed  at  the  tip. 
The  three  principal  genera  are  the  divers,  including  the 
loon  (Colt/wliM),  which  have  the  front  toes  webbed:  and 
the  grebes  (]*odicvpit  and  J'»tl>fi/inlniH),  with  the  feet  lobcd, 
each  toe  with  a  separate  membrane.  They  arc  aquatic  in 
their  habits,  and  possess  great  powers  of  diving  and  swim- 
ming. Several  species  occur  in  America. 

Col'za,  a  variety  of  rutabaga  or  Swedish  turnip  (firaa- 
siea  campcetri*},  which  is  cultivated  for  its  seeds,  from 
which  oil  similar  to  rapeseed  oil  is  made  in  Kurope.  The 
oil  is  used  for  lamps,  lighthouses  and  machinery,  and  the 
leaves  and  refuse  seeds  after  the  oil  is  expressed  are  fed  to 
cattle  and  sheep.  The  roots  are  not  bulbous. 

Co'ma  [from  the  Gr.  «6f»rj,  "  hair  "],  in  astronomy,  the 
nebulous  envelope  of  a  comet's  nucleus.  In  botany,  the 
name  is  sometimes  given  to  the  head  or  top  of  a  tree,  and 
also  to  the  hairy  crest  of  certain  seeds. 

Coma  [Gr.  icwjua,  "heavy  sleep"],  a  medical  term  sig- 
nifying a  state  of  lethargy  or  unnatural  profound  sleep.  It 
occurs  in  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  and  other  diseases  of  the  brain. 
The  patient  is  quite  or  nearly  insensible  to  external  impres- 
sions. Coma  is  also  seen  in  narcotic  poisoning.  In  the  fatal 
forms  the  breathing  is  stertorous,  the  pupils  of  the  eyes 
contracted  or  dilated,  insensible  to  light,  and  immovable-. 

Co'ma  Bcreni'ces  (i.  e,  "Berenice's  Hair"),  a  small 
constellation  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  between  Bootes 
and  the  tail  of  Leo.  (See  BERENICE.) 

Comac'chip  (anc.  Comnrula),  a  fortified  town  of  Italy, 
province  of  I'errara,  is  3  miles  from  the  Adriatic  and  29 
miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Fcrrara.  It  is  situated  in  the  marshes 
of  Comacchio,  in  which  great  numbers  of  eels  are  caught. 
These  and  other  fish  are  cured  in  an  excellent  manner.  It 
is  the  scat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  salt-works.  Pop.  6475. 

Comal',  a  county  near  the  central  part  of  Texas.  Area, 
575  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Ciliul", 
and  intersected  by  the  Guadalupe  River.  The  surface  is 
hilly,  the  soil  fertile,  producing  cotton,  corn,  and  fruit. 
There  is  some  timber  and  plenty  of  building-stone.  There 
are  manufactures  of  saddlery,  harness,  and  various  other 
goods.  Capital,  New  Braunfels.  Pop.  5283. 

Coma'na,  an  ancient  city  of  Cappadocia,  on  the  river 
Sarus,  was  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Artemis-Tauropolis. 
Cornana  was  ruled  by  the  chief  priest,  next  in  rank  to  the 
king.  The  site  is  now  occupied  by  El~llontdn. 

Coman'che,  a  county  in  the  S.  W.  of  Kansas,  bounded 
on  the  S.  by  Indian  Territory.  Area,  800  square  miles.  It 
is  bisected  diagonally  by  Crooked  or  Nescutunga  Creek. 

Coman'che,  a  county  in  N.  Central  Texas.  Area, 
1050  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Leon  River. 
The  surface  is  partly  hilly.  A  range  called  the  Comancho 
Mountains  extends  along  the  south-western  border.  The 
soil  is  fertile.  The  W.  part  of  the  county  is  covered  with 
forests.  Corn,  wheat,  and  cattle  arc  raised.  Capital,  Co- 
manchc.  Pop.  1001,  according  to  the  census  of  1870,  which, 
however,  reports  the  return  of  population  as  incomplete. 

Comanche,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Comanche  co., 
Tex. 

Coman'che  In'dians,  or  Camanches,  a  warlike 
tribe  of  American  savages  who  roam  over  the  northern 
part  of  Texas  and  of  Mexico.  They  are  nomadic,  and 
range  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory,  including  part  of 
New  Mexico  and  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.  They  have 
large  numbers  of  horses.  Their  principal  occupations  are 
robbery  and  war.  They  always  fight  on  horseback,  and 
have  some  firearms,  but  more  commonly  use  the  how  and 
arrow.  They  are  by  treaty  placed  upon  a  large  reservation 
in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  Indian  Territory,  with  some  Kio- 
ways  and  Apaches.  The  Comanches  were  estimated  in 
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1872  at  31SO  souls.     They  appear  to  be  of  the  same  stock 
»  iili  the  Shoshonccs  or  Snakes. 

Comar'ca  [It.],  a  judicial  district.    Comarea  di  }'• 
the  district  of  Rome  uud  its  vicinity,  including  iu  partic- 
ular Tivoli  and 


Comatuln.     Sec  KKATIIKII  STAII. 

Co'ma-  Vifc'il  (/.  e.  "  wakeful  coma"),  a  name  some- 

times applied  to  tht!  semi-comatose  state  ob-er\  able  in  cer- 
tain  ea^es  of  fever,  eir. 

Comaya'gna,  formerly  Vallndolid,  a  city  of  Cen- 
tral America,  the  capital  of  Honduras,  on  tin'  rhcr  llu- 
Ttlliva,  about  Isil  miles  K.  of  1  1  uatcmala.  It  in  the  seat  of 
a  bishop,  and  has  u  cathedral,  a  college,  a  ho-pital,  and 
sewral  convents.  It  was  founded  in  1540  by  Alouzo  do 
Caceres.  It  was  once  intieh  larger.  hut  ha«  been,  visited 
irpratedly  by  war  and  pestilence.  Pop.  sunn. 

Comb  [from  the  Lat.  anno,  to  "oonb  Of  df6M  the  liair," 
and  more  remotely  from  <-t>m>i  (  I  J  r.  JCO^TJ  i,  "hair;"  Au::!o 

Saxon,    I'/iult'  ;    (H  r.     h'iniinl   ;     Lat.    [,<i'1',<;     I'r.    petOlif  It  ftD 

implement  used  for  cleaning  tin'  hair,  as  well  us  for  adju-t- 
ing  and  keeping  it  in  place.  The  ancient  (1  reek  and  Roman 
combs  were  made  of  box-wood,  hut,  later,  ivory  combs  came 
into  use  among  the  Komans,  as  they  had  long  before  among 
the  Kgvptialis.  Combs  are  i  .....  le  of  tortoise-shell,  hory, 
horn.  wood,  bone,  metal,  and  India-nil.  ber.  The  old  method 
of  cutting  the  teeth  is  liy  a.  saw,  which  has  two  blades  of 
strrl  M't  parallel  t  .....  ich  other,  with  a  space  between  them 
fijnal  to  the  thickness  of  the  intended  tooth.  The  teeth 
arc  then  finished  hy  means  of  thin,  wedge-shaped  files. 
liy  these  processes  the  material  corresponding  to  the  spaces 
between  the  teeth  is  wasteil  ;  but  combs  are  now  made  by 
a  method  in  which  the  otherwise  wasted  material  is  made 
to  form  the  teeth  of  a  second  comb.  The  plate  of  material 
is  cut  through  by  means  of  a  cutter,  consisting  of  two  thin 
chisels  inclined  to  each  other  ;  between  these,  and  connect- 
ing the  ends,  is  a  small  cross-chisel.  When  this  cutter 
descends  with  sutliciciit  force  upon  the  plate,  it  will  cut  one 
of  the  teeth:  while  the  cutter  is  rising,  the  table  carrying 
the  plate  is  ni:i'l"  to  advance  a  distance  equal  to  the  thick- 
ness of  one  tooth,  and  thus  the  successive  cuts  are  made. 
The  plate  is  easily  parted  into  two  combs,  the  teeth  of  which 
only  require  filing  and  finishing.  India-rubber  combs  are 
made  by  pressing  the  material  into  the  required  form  in 
moulds,  and  "vulcanizing"  or  combining  it  with  sulphur 
afterwards. 

('omlmro'iliirn,  an  ancient  city  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
Carnatic.  I'll  miles  E.  of  Tanjore.  It  is  regarded  as  a  holy 
city  by  the  Hindoos,  and  has  numerous  pagodas  and  tanks, 
the  water  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  washing 
away  sin.  Pop.  estimated  at  40,000. 

Combe  (  A\mtr,«  i.  M.  D.,  born  in  Edinburgh  Oct.  27, 
1797,  wrote  "The  Principles  of  Physiology  Applied  to  the 
Preservation  of  Health"  (1SIS4),  often  reprinted,  and  the 
"Physiology  of  Digestion"  (1836).  Died  Aug.  9,  1847. 

Combe  (GKOIKJK).  a  phrenologist,  a  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  Edinburgh  Oct.  21,  1788,  practised  law  in 
his  native  city  for  many  years.  lie  produced  in  1819  "  Es- 
says on  Phrenology  "  and  "  The  Constitution  of  Man  Con- 
sidered in  Relation  to  External  Objects"  (1828  ;  9th  ed.  1860). 
He  married  in  Is;!.",  a  daughter  of  .Mrs.  Siddons.  the  actress. 
In  1838  he  visited  the  U.  S.  and  delivered  lectures  on  phre- 
nology. Dieil  Aug.  It,  1S.')S. 

Combermcre,  Viscot  NTS  (1827),  Barons  Combermcrc 
(1S14,  I'nited  Kingdom),  and  baronets  (lo"7).  —  WKI.MXC- 
TOX  HKNHY  STAPLKTOX  COTTOX,  second  viscount,  horn  N'ov. 
21,  ISIS,  was  M.  P.  for  Carrickfergus  1847-57,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Feb.  22,  1SG5. 

Com'bermerc  (STAPI.ETON  Cotton),  YISCOUXT,  an 
English  general,  born  Nov.  17,  1773.  He  served  in  India, 
and  in  1SIO  obtained  command  of  the  cavalry  under  the 
duke  of  Wellington.  At  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  1812,  he 
was  severely  wounded.  In  1S14  he  was  raised  to  the  peer- 
age, in  1825  he  became  coimminder-in-chicf  in  India,  and 
n  field-marshal  in  1855.  Died  Feb.  21,  1805. 

(  ombi'naiit,  in  mathematics,  is  a  eovariant  (or  inva- 
riant) of  two  or  more  quantities,  which  pos.-cs><  s  the  addi- 
tional property  of  remaining  unaltered,  a  factor  exccptcd, 
when  the  quantities  are  replaced  by  linear  functions  of 
themselves. 

Combination.  Pec  CO-OPERATION,  by  llox.  THOMAS 
11]  liiirs,  .M.  1'..  mid  THAIIK  I'xioxs. 

Combination,  Alternation  of  Position*  See 
PKII.MI  TATIOX. 

Combreta'cese  [from  Cnmhretum,  one  of  the  genera],  a 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  trees,  or  shrubs,  mostly 
natives  of  tropical  countries,  and  distinguished  by  a  con- 
volute embryo.  They  possess  astringency,  and  some  of 
them  are  employed  in  dyeing.  The  order  comprises  about 


200  known  species.  There  arc  in  tlm  Southern  I'.  S.  s.-\er:;l 
unimportant  shrubs  of  this  order,  and  one  large  tree,  the 
Ti-rmnin/i'ii  < 'uin/,;,:i.  which  grows  in  Horida  and  the  Knst 
and  West  Indies,  and  produces  an  edible  nut  resembling 
the  almond. 

Combs  II,KSUK),  CKXKUAI.,  a  lawyer,  born  in  Kentucky 
in  17'J4.  lie  sencd  wilh  great  di.-tim-tiim  as  an  officer  in 
the  war  of  IM2,  afterward-  practised  law  in  his  native 
State,  and  became  a  prominent  Whig  politician  and  gen- 
eral of  militia. 

Combus'tion  [Lat.  cow&utti*,  from  cod,  intensive,  and 
ui'i,.  itHtnm.  to  "  burn  "],  the  process  of  burning,  which 
usually  consists  in  the  uniou  of  oxygen  witli  the  combus- 
tible -ni.-t.iiii .  .  The  evolving  of  heat  and  light  which 
attends  the  process  of  combustion  announces  intense  chem- 
ical action.  Some  substances  burn  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, such  as  pho'phot  us,  ulneh  glows  when  exposed  to 
the  air:  wood,  coal,  etc.  require  to  be  rai.-cd  in  tempera- 
ture before  r  the  power  of  combining  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air.  Chlorine  and  some  other  gases  may  be 
made  to  support  combustion  in  certain  limited  circum- 
stances. Different  combustible  substances  give  off  differ- 
ent amounts  of  heat.  The  mode  iu  which  the  heat  evolved 
may  he  mcasuicd  is  either — 1.  To  observe  the  quantity  of 
ice  which  a  given  weight  of  the  combustible  will  melt  when 
burning;  2.  To  notice  the  weight  of  water  which  the  com- 
bustible will  convert  into  steam;  or,  3.  To  estimate  the 
number  of  pounds  of  water  which  the  burning  body  will 
rai.-c  from  32°  to  212°  F.  The  amount  of  heat  evolved  ap- 
pears to  be  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  required 
to  burn  the  various  combustibles.  The  quantity  of  heat 
j  given  out  during  the  combustion  of  any  burning  body  is 
j  the  same  whether  the  burning  takes  place  rapidly  or  slowly, 
j  yet  the  sensible  heat  may  vary  according  to  the  rapidity 
I  of  the  process. 

COMBUSTION,  SPONTANEOUS.  See  SPONTANEOUS  COMBUS- 
TION. 

Com'edy  [Or.  «»MV*'«>  probably  from  ««M°f,  "festiv- 
ity," ami  oiiij,  a  "wing;"  Lat.  cotucedia;  It.  cnmmedia;  Fr. 
ftimfilir],  a  species  of  drama,  of  which  the  characteristics 
in  modern  usage  are — that  its  incidents  and  language  re- 
semble those  of  ordinary  life;  that  the  termination  of  its 
intrigue  is  happy  ;  and  that  it  is  distinguished  by  greater 
length  and  greater  complexity  of  plot  from  the  lighter  the- 
atrical piece  entitled  a  farce.  The  original  Attic  comedy 
was  a  burlesque  tragedy  in  form,  in  substance  a  satire  on 
individuals,  and  founded  on  political  or  other  matters  of 
public  interest.  The  Attic  comedies  are  usually  assigned 
to  three  schools — the  "old,"  the  "middle,"  and  the  "new 
comedy."  The  old  comedy  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  It  was  characterized  by  personalities, 
great  freedom  and  irregularity,  and  was  a  powerful  polit- 
ical engine.  The  middle  comedy  was  more  finished,  less 
personal  and  direct  in  its  aims,  satirizing  systems  and 
opinions  rather  than  individual  men  ;  it  ceased  with  the 
Macedonian  conquest.  The  new  comedy  was  very  much 
like  our  modern  comedy  in  scope  and  general  character. 

Come'gyg  (CORXELITS  G.),  M.  D.,  a  native  of  Delaware, 
and  professor  of  the  institutes  of  medicine  in  Miami  Uni- 
versity, Oxford,  0.,  published  in  1858  a  "  History  of  Med- 
icine," 8vo. 

Come'nins  (JonN  AMOS),  a  Slavic  educational  re- 
former and  philologist,  born  in  1592,  was  a  Moravian 
minister,  and  taught  school  at  Lesua.  in  Poland.  In  1631 
he  published  "Janua  Linguarum  Reserata"  ("The  Gate 
of  Languages  Unlocked").  He  went  to  Sweden  in  1642, 
and  was  employed  by  Oxenstiern  in  reorganizing  the 
schools.  In  1648  he  settled  at  Amsterdam.  Among  his 
other  works  are  "Opera  Didaotica"  (1057)  and  "  Orbis 
Sensualium  Pictus"  (1658),  the  original  child's  picture- 
book.  Died  Nov.  15,  1671. 

Co'mes  (gen.  Com'itis),  a  Latin  word  signifying  a 
companion  among  the  later  Roman  emperors,  was  the  title 
of  an  officer  with  territorial  jurisdiction.  It  was  nearly 
equivalent  to  count  or  carl.  (See  COI.NT.) 

Cora'et  [Gr.  *oninK  (from  «<if»i),  "hair"):  Lat.  comela, 
so  called  because  its  tail  was  supposed  to  resemble  a  lock 
of  hair],  a  celestial  body  revolving  about  the  sun,  generally 
in  an  extremely  elongated  orbit,  and  consistim;  of  exceed- 
ingly attenuated  matter.  The  characteristic  features  of  a 
comet  arc — a  definite  point  or  nucleus,  n  nebulous  light  or 
coma  around  the  nucleus,  and  usually  a  luminous  train  or 
tail  following  or  preceding  the  nucleus.  Sometimes  several 
tails  are  observed  on  one  comet.  Formerly,  when  the  train 
preceded  the  nucleus — as  is  the  case  when  a  comet  has 
jiiis-i-d  its  perihelion — it  was  called  the  heard.  Neither 
the  tail  nor  the  nucleus  is  now  considered  absolutely  M 
tial  to  a  comet,  but  all  bodies  are  classed  as  comets  which 
have  the  peculiar  motion  of  comets  and  an  extreme';--  ec- 
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ocntrio  orbit.  Among  the  differences  between  comets  and 
planets  are  the  following:  planets  move  in  the  same  direc- 
tion from  west  to  east,  which  is  called  ''direct  motion/'  but 
the  movements  of  comets  are  sometimes  from  east  to  west, 
or  retrograde;  the  orbits  of  al!  the  planets  are  limited  to  a 
comparatively  narrow  zone  on  either  side  of  the  ecliptic,  but 
the  paths  of  comets  cut  the  ecliptic  in  nearly  every  direc- 
tion, some  being  even  perpendicular  to  it;  the  orbits  of  all 
the  planets  are  nearly  circular — the  orbits  of  comets  present 
every  degree  of  eccentricity.  Of  200  comets  whose  orbits 
have  been  ascertained  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  forty 
or  more  appear  to  describe  ellipses,  seven  or  eight  hyper- 
bolas, and  the  rest  parabolas.  In  general,  it  is  held 
that  comets  with  parabolic  or  hyperbolic  orbits  are  only 
occasional  visitors  to  the  solar  system,  whose  return  is  not 
to  be  looked  for.  The  discovery  that  comets  arc  extra- 
neous to  our  atmosphere  was  mad<i  by  Tyclio  lirahe,  who 
ascertained  the  fact  by  observations  of  the  comet  of  1557. 
Newton  demonstrated  that  they  are  guided  in  their  move- 
ments by  the  principle  which  controls  the  planets  ;  and 
Halley  was  the  first,  by  determining  the  element?  of  a  num- 
ber of  comets  from  recorded  observations,  to  identify  the 
comet  of  1682  with  one  observed  in  1607  and  in  1531,  and 
thus  confidently  to  predict  its  return  at  the  end  of  1758  or 
beginning  of  1759.  The  comet  passed  the  perihelion  on  the 
12th  of  Mar.,  1759,  exactly  a  month  before  the  date  fixed 
upon  by  astronomers.  There  are  other  comets  whose  pe- 
riodicity is  established  and  whose  paths  are  accurately 
known ;  for  example,  those  of  EXCKE,  PETERS,  and  FAYE 
(which 

In  1770,  Messier  discovered  a  comet,  known  as  Lcxell's, 
which  remained  visible  a  long  time,  and  observations  showed 
the  orbit  to  be  an  ellipse  whose  major  axis  was  only  three 
times  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and  indicated  a 
period  of  five  and  a  half  years.  It  was  impossible  to  iden- 
tify this  comet  with  any  before  observed,  and  yet  it  was 
very  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  bright  comet  with  so  short  a 
period  should  have  previously  escaped  observation.  What 
was  still  more  remarkable,  it  was  never  seen  again,  though 
carefully  looked  for  in  the  places  where  according  to  pre- 
vious observations  its  orbit  should  have  been.  It  gave 
occasion  to  many  sarcasms  by  the  wits  of  the  day  at  the 
expense  of  astronomers.  At  present  the  explanation  is 
easy.  The  comet  was  never  seen  before  1771'.  because  of  its 
nearest  point  to  the  sun  having  been  as  distant  as  the  orbit 
of  Jupiter.  In  1767  it  was  in  such  close  proximity  to 
Jupiter,  moving  in  the  same  direction,  and  nearly  in  the 
same  plane,  that  the  attraction  of  this  great  planet  entirely 
changed  its  orbit.  Its  passage  to  the  perihelion  in  1776 
took  place  by  day,  and  in  1779,  before  another  return,  it 
again  encountered  the  vast  body  of  Jupiter,  the  attraction 
of  the  planet  deflecting  it  into  more  distant  regions,  and 
so  changing  the  form  of  the  orbit  that  if  it  had  been  again 
visible  it  would  not  have  been  recognized.  The  great  comet 
of  1680 — which  gave  Newton  the  means  of  proving  that 
comets  revolve  around  the  sun  in  conic  sections,  and  that 
they  are  retained  in  their  orbits  by  the  same  force  as  that 
which  regulates  the  movements  of  the  planets — was  the 
most  remarkable  for  brilliancy  among  all  those  of  which 
we  have  any  authentic  account.  This  comet  is  supposed 
to  be  the  one  that  appeared  about  the  time  of  Ca>sar's  death 
(44  II.  C.i,  and  that  seen  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  \.>'->\ 
A.  D.),  and  in  HOG.  There  is,  however,  some  doubt  among 
astronomers  as  to  these  points.  This  comet  came  nearer  to 
the  sun  than  any  known,  except  perhaps  the  comet  of  isi:',. 
It  approached  the  sun  within  less  than  61)0,1)00  mill's,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  sun's  diameter.  The  tail  or  train  of 
comets  is  nearly  always  turned  away  from  the  sun,  fre- 
quently assuming  a  curved  form.  It  increases  in  length 
with  its  proximity  to  the  sun,  but  in  most  cases  does  not 
acquire  its  greatest  length  till  after  its  perihelion.  It  is 
believed  to  consist  of  finely-divided  matter,  which  is  driven 
off  from  the  comet  by  some  unknown  force  residing  in  the 
sun. 

The  comet?  most  remarkable  for  brilliancy  in  the  present 
century  have  been  the  comets  of  1811,  of  181.'i,  and  of  1858 
(Donati's),  the  latter  having  a  period  of  about  1950  years, 
and  an  aphelion  distance  of  sonic  15,000,000.000  miles. 
It  has  been  a  question  among  astronomers  whether  comets 
arc  self-luminous,  or  merely  reflect  the  light  of  the  sun. 
The  fact  of  their  becoming  invisible  in  receding  from  the 
sun,  though  still  of  considerable  apparent  size,  strongly 
leads  to  the  adoption  of  the  latter  hypothesis.  Experiments 
were  made  by  Arago  which  showed  that  the  light  from 
comets  is  partially  polari/ed  in  the  same  way  that  the  sun's 
light,  is  reflected  by  our  own  atmosphere,  which  strongly 
corroborates  the  same  belief.  The  substance  of  the  nebu- 
losity and  the  tail  is  of  almost  inconceivable  tenuity. 
Stars  seen  through  them  suffer  no  diminution  of  bright- 
ness, though  the  light  traverses  millions  of  miles  of  the 
cometary  atmosphere:  comets  have  never  been  observed  to 


cause  any  sensible  disturbance  of  the  planetary  motions, 
though  themselves  much  affected  by  the  neighborhood  of  a 
planet.  The  curvature  of  the  tail  and  the  acceleration  of 
the  periodic  time  in  the  ease  of  Eucke's  comet  indicate 
their  being  affected  by  a  resisting  medium  which  has  never 
been  observed  to  have  the  slightest  influence  on  the  planet- 
ary periods.  Even  the  nuclei  of  comets  appear  to  be  of 
extremely  small  density.  There  are  accounts  of  stars  of  a 
very  low  order  of  magnitude  being  seen  through  the  nuclei. 

Comets  were  formerly  regarded  with  dread,  as  presaging 
pestilence,  war,  or  some  other  great  calamity,  not  merely  by 
the  ignorant,  but  by  a  large  portion  of  the  people.     Milton 
alludes  to  this  notion  when  he  says  that  a  comet 
"from  his  horrid  hair 

Shakes  pestilence  and  war! " 

Paradise  Lost,  book  ii.,  1.  710. 

Halley 's  comet  in  1456,  being  observed  soon  after  the 
Turks  had  taken  Constantinople,  was  regarded  by  all  Eu- 
rope with  a  superstitious  terror,  and  to  the  Ave  Maria  was 
added  the  prayer,  "  Lord,  save  us  from  the  devil,  the  Turk, 
and  the  comet !"  The  occurrence  of  a  lunar  eclipse  at 
Constantinople  at  the  same  time  increased  the  portentous- 
ness  of  the  event.  The  discoveries  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  space  filled  by  cometary  bodies,  and  their  prodigious 
velocity,  together  with  the  confessed  impossibility  of  always 
predicting  their  approach,  have  produced  fears  of  another 
kind  in  the  public  mind.  The  groundlessness  of  such 
alarms  from  the  extreme  improbability  of  collision  with  the 
nucleus,  and  the  probable  bannlesBneas  of  a  contact  with 
the  extremely  attenuated  surrounding  matter,  seems  suffi- 
ciently evident.  Already  on  many  occasions  some  of  the 
matter  in  the  tail  of  comets  must  have  come  within  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  Whether  the  effect  is  deleterious  or 
salubrious,  or  whether  it  has  any  influence  at  all,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  question. 

Observations  with  the  spectroscope  have  failed  to  give 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  comets, 
though  some  of  them  seem  to  consist  in  part  of  vaporized 
carbon  or  hydro-carbon  gases.  In  Mar.,  1872,  Schiapa- 
rclli  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  London  Astronomical 
Society  for  his  discovery  that  comets  arc  sometimes  con- 
nected with  those  remarkable  displays  of  meteoric  pheno- 
mena known  as  "meteoric  showers."  The  importance  of 
this  discovery  has  been  recognized  by  Donati,  Peters,  Prof. 
Newton,  Oppolzcr,  Lc  Verricr,  Chladni,  Schellen,  and  other 
eminent  savants.  (See  METEOUITES.) 

Comet-Finder^  a  telescope  of  low  magnifying  power 
and  large  field  of  view,  used  in  searching  for  comets. 

Com'fort  (GEtmcK  FISK),  A.  M.,  an  able  Methodist 
educator,  born  Sept.  .'SO,  IS.'Ui,  in  Berkshire,  N.  Y.,  graduated 
at  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1857.  lie 
taught  in  Amrnia  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  in  1857-58,  in  Fort 
Plain  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  in  1858-59,  in  Van  Norman's  Fe- 
male College  in  I860,  travelled  and  studied  in  Europe  and 
the  East  (I860  till  1860).  was  professor  of  modern  lan- 
guages and  aesthetics  in  Allegheny  College,  Mcadville,  Pa., 
1866-68;  was  chief  originator  and  organi/er  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philological  Association  (1S69),  and  its  secretary  from 
isii'j  to  IS?)*;  was  one  of  the  principnl  movers  in  founding 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  New  York  (1869-72); 
was  appointed  professor  of  modern  language  :md  u'stheties 
and  dean  of  the  College  of  Fine  Arts  in  Syracuse  I'niversity, 
N.  Y.,  1873;  author  of  various  essays  upon  linguistics 
ii'stlietics,  and  pedagogics ;  is  a  corresponding  im-mber  of 
the  Archaeological  Institutes  of  Rome,  Berlin,  and  Paris, 
and  author  of  an  excellent  series  of  text-books  for  the  study 
of  the  Cicrman  language  (1868-72). 

Comfrey,  kum'fre  {Xymjtlti/tttiit),  a  genus  of  perennial 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Boraginacea>,  distinguished  by 
a  5-cleft  calyx  and  a  corolla  enlarged  upward,  its  throat 
closed  by  awl-shaped  scales.  The  species  arc  natives  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  SiiiujJiytum  r^ctnafe  was  formerly  much 
esteemed  as  a  vulnerary.  It  is  often  seen  in  the  U.  S.  in 
gardens,  and  is  also  naturalized  in  our  fields. 

Comines,  or  Commutes,  a  town  on  the  S.  W.  fron- 
tier of  Belgium,  is  divided  by  the  river  Lys,  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts,  one  of  which  is  in  France.  It  is  9  miles  N.  of 
Lille.  Here  arc  important  manufactures  of  ribbons,  threads, 
etc.  Pop.  of  the  French  town,  6246  ;  of  the  Belgian,  3480. 

Comities,  de( PHILIPPE),  lord  of  Argeuton,  an  historian 
and  statesman,  born  near  Menin,  in  Flanders,  in  1445.  The 
son  of  an  ancient  race,  his  education  was  conducted  with 
the  greatest  care,  notwithstanding  he  had  early  lost  his 
parents.  He  entered  the  service  of  Charles  the  Bold,  who 
employed  him  in  important  diplomatic  business.  About 
1472  he  proved  untrue  to  the  duke,  forming  a  secret  com- 
pact with  Louis  XI.  while  he  was  held  a  prisoner  by  Charles, 
who  took  him  captive  at  Peronne,  and  became  a  minister  of 
the  French  king,  his  enemy.  After  the  death  of  Louis  XL, 
Comines  was  an  adherent  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  aiding  that 
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prince  in  his  ambitious  plans  against  tin-  French  govern 
incut.    Tin-  cost  Comincs  hi.»  ministerial  olti. -.•  ;   whereupon 
he  ai.lc.1  thr  houibon  prince  ill,'  more  /cal,m-l\.    lie  wrote 
memoirs   «l'    historical    event*    Crmn     I  Id  I    |.i 
l.anglcy  -liul'ri  'smiy,    London.    1717.    more    complete:    ami 
l»ii|pi.nl,  Paris.   1MII    17.      Died  al  Argclilon,  (h-t.   17,  l.ili'.i. 
(Bui  l''t:i.ix  VAN  Hi  i. ST.  ••  t'.  ilr  Comines.") 

«'omi'H<>,  iv  ton  ii  ni'  Si-ih.  ju  (!»•  province  of  Note, 
nlpiiiil  II  mili>*  W.S,  W.  of  Syracuse.  It  has  manufactures 
of  paper.  I'ipp.  I  • 

Coin  it  in,  kn -mish'e-a  [from  the  Lat.  com  (for  con), 
"  together,"  anil  •«,  itnm.  In  "go  "],  in  ancient  history,  uoio 
Certain  political  assemblies  of  Ihc  Roman  people.  The 
comitia  were  IP!'  three  kinds,  dislinglli-hi-d  by  the  epithet? 

tmriala,  ••i-Hiin-i'iiin,  ami  irilniin.  The  comiti.'i  euriata  were 
the  assemblies  of  the  patrieian  house?  or  /*..y<n/iu*.  and  in 

tlip.sc.  before  the  |  ih-l  >c  i  a  ii  -  attaineil  political  imp... 
was  vested  the  supreme  power  of  thr  state.  The  name  enri 
ttta  was  given  because  the  people  \oted  ill  .-in -i'r.  ea-li  i-liria 
giving  a  single  vote,  representing  the  sentiments  of  tho 
majority  of  the  members,  composing  it,  which  was  the  man- 
ner ill  which  the  Irilies  ami  centuries  al.-o  gave  their  suf- 
frages in  their  resjieetive  comitia.  Aller  the  inst  it  ill  ion  pit' 
tho  comitia  centuriata,  (hi-  functions  of  tho  euriata  wcte 
|  c.intiiicd  ti.  (he  election  of  eertain  priors  ami  pass- 
ing a  law  to  confirm  the  dignities  imposed  by  tin-  | pi,.. 

Til >initia  eontnriata    were   the   a^-i-mliiii -s   of  the  whole 

Homnn  people,  including  patricians,  clients,  and  plebeians, 
in  which  they  mteil  by  .•cnturics.  l'.\  the  institution  of 
the  centuries  these  coniiiia  n , .,-,-  chiefly  in  tho  hands  of  the 

plebeian-,  and  SIP  sen  ed  originally  as  interpose  to  the 

powers  of  the  ,-omitia  enriata.  for  which  purpose  they  wore 
first  institute.!,  it  is  <ai,|,  by  (he  kingServins  Tnllin--. 
comitia  quickly  atlnined  the  eliief  importance,  and  public 
mattpTs  ol  tli,-  greatest  moment  were  transacted  in  them.  Bl 
tin-  eleetion  of  consuls,  pnetors,  etc.  Tile  comilia  trihuta 
were  the  assemblies  of  the  plelieiall  tribes.  According  to 
Iradiliim,  they  were  first  instituted  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings,  and  in  them  Here  Iran-acted  matters  pertaining 
to  the  plebeians  alipne.  as  the  election  of  (heir  tribunes,  etc. 

Comity  of  Nation-.  See  IXTKIIXATIOVAI.  LAW,  PRI- 
vui;,  by  PKI:X.  T.  l>.  W.POI.SF.V,  S.  T.  |)..  I.l..|i. 

Comman'dcr,  in  the  Jiritish  navy,  is  an  officer  next 
under  a  captain  ill  rank,  but  inilepeinlent  of  him.  Jle  is,  in 
ellcct.  the  captain  of  a  ship  of  war  under  eighteen  guns,  or 
ul  a  sloop  nf  war  or  a  bomb-vessel.  In  matters  of  etiquette 
he  ranks  with  a  niajipr  of  (he  army.  The  duties  of  !V  com- 
mander on  shipboard  arc  almost  exactly  the  same  as  ; 
ef  a  captain. 

In  (he  1'.  S.  navy  a  commander  is  of  the  grade  next  be- 


low that    of  captain,  and    next   above  that  of  licutenant- 

commandiT.      lie  lal 
(he  armv. 


akes  rank  with  a  licutonant-colonol  of 


Commander-in-chief, a  title  given  to  the  officer  in 

whom  is  vested  the  .supreme  command  of  all  the  land  or 
naval  force-  of  any  natjui.  In  lireat  lirilaill  he  is  ap- 
pointed by  Ihc  sovereign  and  holds  office  for  life.  Mis 
duties  haie  11  dourly  doliuod  as  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  cabinet  minister  who  |  .  cr  the 
war  office.  Me  is  responsible  to  tho  Crown  for  the  disci- 
pline and  eflicienoy  of  the  army.  TI lib t'  the  com- 

mander-in-ehip'f.  technically  ealli-d  "  Morse  tluar.ls."  coin- 
prises  the  department-  .if  UM  military  secretary,  the  adju- 
tant general,  and  i|iiartennaster  general.  (Jreat  changes 
have  recently  been  efl'cetod  ill  tile  status  of  the  commander- 
in-cllief.  who  ha-  lost  his  separate  official  abode,  and  is  non 
more  complotoU  subordina'e  lo  the  -ccr,.|ary  of  war  and 
responsible  to  Parliament.  The  otlice  is  nsiialU  , 
ami  its  iluties  performed  by  a  "  licld-niar  n.ling 

in  chid1."  In  the  I'.S.  the  President  is  the  i inlander  in- 
chief. 

Commnndito  [from  the  L,atoT,at.eoMm,m/u,  a" trust"], 
SoriHi'  IMI,  in  Kriin.-c.a  word  useil  to  , .\pivss  a  partner- 
ship in  which  a  per-,,,,  a.hnuccs  capital  nilhoiit  taking 
charge  of  tin'  bn-inp.ss.  !„  this  country  a  person  thus  rjon- 
ne -led  nilh  a  lirm  is  termed  a  special  partner.  (See  PAHT- 
jmnsnir.  by  PKOK.  T.  W.  DHICIIT,  LI..D.) 

Commandinrnts.    s,e  hi,  u 

Commnntl incut*  of  the  Church  arc  rules  impose.! 
upon   the    laity  of  the    1!  .man    Catholic  Church,  which  are 
regarded  us  just   as  binding  as  the  Decalogue.     Th 
frequently  called  (be  li\  c  commandments,  and  are  \  ariouslv 
given  ;    those  most  commonly  taught  an1  as  follows: 

'•  I.    The    Catholic   Church   commands    her  children    on 

Sundays    and   holy   da\s    of   obligation    to  be  present   at   the 

holy  sacrifice  of  mass,  i,,  ,-,.st  frorn  servile  works  on 
days,  and  to  keep  them  holy. 

"  L".  She  commands  them  to  abstain  from  flesh  on  all 
days  of  fasting  and  abstinence,  and  on  fast  davs  to  eat  but 
one  meal. 


••::.  She  commands  them  to  confess  their  sins  to  their 
pastor  at  least  once  a  year. 

"I.  She  command'  Hum  to  receive  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment at  least  once  a  year,  and  that  at  Hauler  or  during  the 
paschal  lime. 

••  .'.    To  contribute  to  ttip,  support  of  their  pastor. 

"I,.  N,,t  to  marry  williin  the  fmirth  degr t  kindred, 

nor  pri\  ately  without  witne--es,  nor  to  solemnize  marriage 
at  certain  prohibited  t  M 

<  oinnii'll  ill!    [I. ate    I, at.  ;,,,,,, 
rommru./o.  lo  ••entrust  "j  was   originally  the  cont.n 

a  vacant  benefice  for  temporary  adininislraii i  clergy- 
man already  pn.\  idi-d  with  01 

the  bestowal  of  such  a  benefice  for  a  long  period  ,,r  for  a 
lifetime.  As,  how,\.r.  after  the  clevinth  cenlun  abuses 
crept  in,  ami  inducntia!  ecclesiastics  c.-pcciallv  asailed 

't'  the    commeliila  lo    inerea-e    Ih,  n    in ies.    it 

j  was  found  necessary  I"  oppose  it.     This  was  done  b\  . 
ory  VII.  and  Innocent  X.,  and  also  at  the  Com, 

and  Trent.  Formerly  in  the  Church  of  Kngland. 
when  a  clergy  ma  n  was  promoted  to  a  bishopric,  all  hi.-  oilier 
preferment-  ln-p'amc  \oid.  but  the  interest  in  the  Ihiug  was 
n'taini-d  by  its  being  <-,ii/iixit<{«/  to  the  care  of  a  bish.ip 
(called  the  commendatory)  by  the  Crown  till  there  pdiould 
be  provided  for  it  a  proper  pa-tor.  Such  a  living  Has  calleil 
an  fcc/e*m  f<,,ni>i>n<l<iin,  and  it  was  said  to  be  helil  fa 
laiuiliiin.  Tin'  holding  of  benefices  and  livings  in 
mi  ndam  in  Kngland  has  been  abolished  by  law.  Among 
the  ecclesiastical  orders  of  knights  tho  name  ,;,,,,ni,  i,,l,i 
(commandcry)  was  given  to  the  domain  over  which  the 
meml,,  i-  itor?*)  exercised  jurisdiction. 

<  omniriiMil  (from  the  I, at.  mm  together," 
and  »lc»«l,  a  "  table  "].  a    term    recent  ly  I  I  .s7(l )    introduced 
into  natural  history  to  denote  those  small  animals,  son., 
times  mistaken  for  parasites,  which  accompany  or  attach 
themselves   to   others,  not  to  prey  upon  them,  but    to   share 
their  prey.    The  word  means  a  •'  table-companion."    Thus, 

a  Silnridan  fish  of  Ilrii7.il,  of  the  genus  l'lnii/nii,ni,i,  m m 

modates  in  the  cavities  of  his  mouth  quite  a  family  of  small 
commensal  lishos.  of  a  species  to  which  the  name  ,SV. ./,./,/, ;. 
la*  itindiomit  has  be.  n  gi\  p  n,  which  take  toll  of  his  food  as 
it  passes  to  his  throat. 

The  term  commensal  was  originally  applied  to  certain 
court-officers  of  France  who  were  furnished  with  food  at 
the  king's  table. 

Commen'surable  [Lat.  com  (for  con),  "with, "and 
mentura,  "  measure  "J,  applied  to  magnitudes  measurable 
by  a  common  unit.  It  is  one  of  the  inscrutable  things  in 
geometry  that  there  are  magnitudes  of  which  ihe  relations 
to  each  other  are  determinate,  yet  incapable  of  numerical 

expression.    Such  magnitudes  arc  said  to  be  inc.. nsti- 

rable.  Magnitudes,  on  the  other  hand,  of  which  the  rela- 
tions to  each  ether  can  be  numerically  expressed  with  ex- 
actness, are  called  commensurable.  By  this  is  meant  that, 
in  the  case  of  such  magnitudes,  there  exists  some  smaller 
magnitude  capable  ntained  in  each  an  exact  num- 

ber of  times,  without,  in  either  case,  a  fractional  excess. 
But  no  linear  dimension,  however  small,  is  small  enoiii/A  to 
be  a  common  measure  of  tho  diagonal  and  the  side  of  a 
square,  or  of  the  diameter  and  the  circumference  of  a  circle, 
.gnitudcs  are  therefore  examples  of  rela- 
tive incommensurability.  In  reasoning  upon  eases  of  in- 
commensurability, the  method  of  proceeding  is  to  show 
that  what  we  mean  to  prove  of  a  magnitude  incommensu- 
rable with  another  is  very  nearly  true  of  either  of  two  mag- 
nitudes commensurable  with  that  other,  the  one  greater  and 
tho  other  less  than  the  incommensurable;  and  that  the  ap- 
proximation to  the  truth  is  closer  and  closer  as  these  com- 
mensurables  arc  taken  more  and  more  nearly  to  the  incom- 
mensurable. This  approach  can  be  carried  so  far  that  the 
commensurable?  shall  differ  from  each  other  by  less  than 
any  assignable  quantity ;  while  yet  the  incommensurable 
will  always  lie  between  them;  and  as  the  proposition  to  bo 
proved  is  not  true  of  tho  larger  of  the  two  oominensurablcs, 
because  that  is  too  large,  nor  of  the  smaller,  because  that 
is  too  small,  we  infer  that  it  must  be  true  of  the  in 
mensurable,  which  is  always  smaller  than  tho  larger  com- 
mensurable, and  larger  than  the  smaller.  Very  many  of 
the  quantities  symbolized  in  mathematie.:il  investigations — 
e.  g.  situ",  I'ttniiiin,  /oi/.irif/i/.iw,  and  (generally)  rimtn,  are  in- 
commensurable with  each  other,  wij.i  the  quantiti,  s  from 
which  they  are  derived,  and  with  auv  common  unit. 

F.  A.  1'.  BARNARD. 

Commentry,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Allier, 

on  the  <Kil,  s;  miles  S.  K.  of  Montlucon,  in  the  p'entre  of 
important  coal-fields.     It  derives  i(s  pr..s.pcrity  troni 
mines  and  iron-works,  and  ha  rapidly  in  recent 

times'.     Its  manufactures  of  looking-glasses  are  \CM 
bratod  and  remunerative.     Pop.  0878. 
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COMMERCE. 


Com'merce  [from  the  Lat.  conimercium,  inerx,  "traffic, 
merchandise"],  the  exchange  of  commodities  with  forciirn 
nations.  Common  usage  distinguishes  between  trade  and 
commerce  by  assigning  the  former  to  the  land  and  the  latter  [ 
to  the  ocean,  whence  the  contrast  of  domcutic  and  foreign. 
Trade  includes  every  kind  of  exchange  or  sale  of  property, 
by  barter  or  otherwise,  between  individuals  or  communities, 
while  commerce  refers  more  appropriately  to  trade  curried 
on  by  ships.  Water-transport  on  the  great  lakes  of  North 
America  is  called  inland  commerce.  Commercial  treaties 
are  treaties  between  different  nations  regulating  their  mu- 
tual tariffs  on  merchandise  exchanged,  or  sold  by  one  to 
the  other.  In  this  article  commerce  is  considered  as  trade 
and  intercourse  between  nations  by  sea :  briefly,  the  trade 
in  imports  and  exports,  or  international  trade.  "  Com- 
merce," says  Guliani,  "owes  its  rise  to  the  necessity  of  ex- 
changing the  surplus  of  our  commodities  for  those  we  stand 
in  need  of,  and  may  be  denned  the  interchange  of  the  pro- 
duce of  general  labor  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  all." 

The  desire  of  wealth  has  always  been  the  most  constant 
and  most  influential  motive  and  spur  to  human  exertion  ; 
and  the  possession  of  it,  both  with  nations  and  individuals, 
has  proved  to  be  the  synonym  of  power  in  all  achievements, 
whether  of  peace  or  war.  Gold  and  silver  being  the  ninst 
palpable  evidences  of  wealth  and  its  most  convenient 
forms,  to  possess  them  in  abundance  has  been  an  object  of 
universal  ambition  in  all  ages.  Hence  the  various  methods 
by  which  their  acquisition  might  be  assured  have  been  sub- 
jects of  attentive  investigation  by  economists  and  states- 
men. Before  the  rise  of  commerce  the  only  kind  of  inter- 
course that  nations  held  with  each  other  was  aggressive. 
There  were  but  two  sources  of  national  wealth:  one  was 
the  cultivation  of  the  land  ;  the  other,  mutual  invasion  and 
pillage.  Military  expeditions  were  organized  on  a  vast 
scale  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  despoiling  opulent 
states  which  were  not  prepared  for  self-defence.  Cyrus 
(B.  c.  537)  led  the  Persians  to  the  conquest  of  the  rich  prov- 
inces of  Asia  for  the  express  purpose  of  plunder.  He  dis- 
tributed the  treasures  of  conquered  kings  among  his  gen-  I 
erals,  grandees,  and  most  daring  soldiers.  The  Ilomans 
did  likewise.  "Masters  of  the  world,  they  arrogated  to 
themselves  all  its  treasures.  Having  heard  of  the  immense 
wealth  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  they  passed  a  law  by 
which  they  constituted  themselves  the  heirs  of  a  living  ; 
monarch,  and  confiscated  the  dominions  of  an  ally." 
(Montesquieu.)  The  Ilomans  had  no  commerce  and  few 
arts.  They  were  constantly  at  war  to  procure  citizens, 
women,  and  lands ;  and  every  successive  war  enabled  them 
to  undertake  a  new  one.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  world 
to  which  commerce  put  an  end.  It  converted  jealous  and 
hostile  nations  into  amicable  communities,  and  displaced 
the  atrocities  of  war  by  the  industries  and  the  arts  of 
peace.  It  rid  the  ocean  of  pirates,  established  a  police 
of  the  seas,  and  gave  birth  to  navigation.  (See  HANSEATIC 
LEAGUE.) 

The  earliest  authentic  date  assigned  to  the  rise  of  com- 
merce is  about  1000  B.  c.  The  Phoenicians  occupied  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  between  Lebanon  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  They  were  an  ingenious  race,  remarkable  for 
intellectual  activity  and  industry  in  the  arts,  whereby  they 
acquired  great  wealth.  Their  proximity  to  the  sea  dis- 
posed them  to  maritime  adventure,  and  they  became  skilful 
sailors.  Their  commercial  expeditions  extended  to  India 
(Ophir),  and  they  are  said  to  have  doubled  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  a  voyage  of  three  years,  returning  home  by 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (Straits  of  Gibraltar).  They  carried 
on  commerce  with  the  British  Isles  and  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic.  They  established  colonies  on  Crete  and  Cyprus, 
in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  the  south  of  Spain,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  of  which  Carthage  was  the  most  celebrated,  surpass- 
ing in  splendor  and  the  power  of  its  arms  even  the  famous 
cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  In  that  ago  of  the  world  there 
was  no  safety  for  accumulated  wealth  and  treasure  but  in 
the  power  to  defend  them.  Universal  rapacity  was  the 
law,  and  superior  strength  the  justification  of  invasion 
and  pillage.  But  the  Phoenicians  maintained  themselves 
for  near  800  years  against  the  surrounding  barbarians,  and 
ruled  the  sea  by  their  merchant-fleets.  AVhen  at  last  they 
fell  under  the  repeated  attacks  of  their  enemies,  they  car- 
ried their  wealth,  their  arts,  and  their  industries  to  the 
nations  that  inherited  their  commerce.  But  these  nations 
themselves  soon  became  the  prey  of  Rome,  and  shared  a 
common  fate  with  all  the  colonies  of  Phoenician  industry 
and  enterprise.  With  the  fall  of  Carthage  may  be  said  to 
have  terminated  the  career  of  ancient  commerce.  "  When 
the  genius  of  Rome,"  says  Ganilh,  "grounded  on  the  ruins 
of  Carthage  the  conquest  of  the  world,  the  sources  of  wealth 
were  dried  up  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  in  Africa,  because 
those  countries  had  no  longer  any  commercial  communica- 
tion. The  treasures  which  Rome  had  gathered  by  the 
plunder  of  all  nations  did  not  prove  a  source  of  wealth  to 


any  country  ;  they  fertilized  no  lands,  improved  no  kind 
of  industry,  and  did  not  extend  the  bounds  of  civilization 
in  anyone  respect.  They  were  consumed  in  appeasing  the 
sedition  of  the  cohorts  and  paving  the  empire  from  the 
successive  depredations  of  its  barbarian  invaders.  From 
the  destruction  of  Carthage  to  an  advanced  period  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  an  interval  of  more  than  thirteen  centuries, 
the  sources  of  wealth  were  dead  throughout  the  Roman 
empire,  which  at  that  time  embraced  the  known  world.  It 
was  not  till  the  twelfth  century,  when  Venice,  Genoa,  and 
Pisa  were  greatly  enriched  by  the  Crusades,  that  those 
sources  revived,  and  Europe  was  again  indebted  to  foreign 
commerce  for  prosperity  and  wealth.  Those  cities,  and  Flor- 
ence, acquired  great  wealth  by  their  commerce  with  the  pro- 
duce of  the  East  and  North.  They  dictated  laws  to  the  Greek 
empire,  commanded  the  respect  of  the  greatest  monarchs, 
and  held  the  fate  of  Europe  in  their  hands  for  more  than 
three  centuries.  But  they  became  involved  in  ambitious 
rivalries  and  expensive  wars,  and  were  finally  reduced  to 
their  territorial  limits  and  local  industries.  .  They  had, 
however,  established  numerous  factories  in  the  north  of 
Europe  at  Liibeck,  Bruges,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Ant- 
werp, from  which  sprang  the  Hanseatic  League." 

The  introduction  of  the  mariner's  compass  by  Flavio 
Gioja,  an  Italian,  in  the  year  1302,  gave  a  new  and  power- 
ful impulse  to  maritime  adventure.  The  Portuguese  were 
the  first  to  avail  themselves  of  this  great  aid  to  navigation, 
and  to  push  out  from  the  shores  on  the  broad  and  unknown 
ocean.  They  discovered  the  islands  of  Porto  Santo  and 
Madeira,  and  soon  after  took  possession  of  the  Azores. 
Their  voyages  extended  to  the  coast  of  Upper  Guinea  and 
Congo,  from  which  Bartholomew  Diaz  reached  the  "  Cape 
of  Storms,"  which  King  John  II.  renamed  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Eleven  years  later,  in  1497,  Vasco  de  Gama 
made  the  sea-passage  to  the  East  Indies,  and  established 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar  the  first  European  commercial 
colony;  and  three  years  later  Cabral  discovered  and  took 
possession  of  llruy.il  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Portugal. 
In  the  following  ten  years  the  Portuguese  established  col- 
onies and  factories  on  the  island  of  Ceylon  and  the  coast 
of  Coromandcl,  at  the  same  time  subjecting  the  spice- 
bearing  Molucca  and  Sunda  Islands.  Lisbon  then  became 
the  chief  scat  of  commerce  in  the  world.  But  the  most 
important  maritime  enterprise  that  had  ever  yet  been  con- 
ceived, and  which  was  destined  to  exert  a  greater  influ- 
ence over  the  world  than  any  other  of  ancient  or  modern 
times,  was  that  of  Christopher  Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa, 
who  set  sail  from  the  Andalusian  harbor  of  Palos  on  the 
3d  of  August.  14112,  in  three  small  vessels,  to  accomplish  a 
passage  to  the  Indies  by  a  due  western  course  round  the 
globe.  His  patron.  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain,  invested  him 
with  the  title  of  Great  Admiral  and  Viceroy  of  all  the 
lands  and  islands  that  he  might  discover,  and  the  tenth 
part  of  the  revenue  that  might  be  derived  from  them.  The 
result  of  this  memorable  expedition  was  the  discovery  of 
the  western  continent  of  America.  Numerous  adventurers 
followed  in  the  track  of  Columbus  ;  among  others,  Balboe, 
who  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  was  rewarded  by 
a  sight  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Magelhaens,  a  Portuguese, 
passed  through  the  straits  which  bear  his  name  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  South  America,  and  accomplished 
the  first  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  by  reaching  the 
East  India  Islands  (1514).  These  discoveries  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortez  (1520).  that 
of  Peru 'by  Pizarro  (1529),  and  of  Chili  by  Almagro  (1535). 
All  these  expeditions  were  characterized  by  frightful  atro- 
cities on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  and  a  fearful  destruc- 
tion of  the  native  populations.  A  cruel  though  well-de- 
served fate  befell  the  chief  actors  in  these  bloody  scenes. 
Cortez  was  recalled  to  Spain,  and  died  neglected  in  1547  ; 
Francis  Pizarro  and  his  brother  quarrelled  with  Almagro 
and  beheaded  him  :  the  son  of  Almagro,  in  revenge,  killed 
Francis  Pizarro  ;  and  his  brother,  the  last  Pizarro,  was  hnng 
by  a  priest  who  was  sent  out  as  governor  of  Peru  by  Charles 
V.  One  of  the  consequences  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  was  an  immense  addition  to  the  amount  of  gold  and 
silver,  resulting  from  the  working  of  the  rich  mines  of 
those  countries,  whereby  the  values  of  commerce  under- 
went a  material  change.  The  trade  of  the  world  was  led 
into  new  currents.  Portugal,  Spain,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Great  Britain  became  centres  of  wealth  and  commerce 
(for  particulars  of  which  see,  severally,  the  countries 
named).  Of  modern  commercial  nations,  England  occupies 
the  first  place.  Her  proud  title  of  "  mistress  of  the  seas" 
has  been  well  earned  by  the  energy  with  which  she  has 
carried  her  arms  and  arts  into  all  regions  of  the  globe. 
But  her  policy  has  not  always  been  free  from  the  reproach 
of  violence.  She  has  not  hesitated  to  extort  commercial 
treaties  at  the  cannon's  mouth  when  she  has  failed  to  ob- 
t&in  them  by  amicable  means. 

The  commerce  of  the  U.  S.  originated  with  the  separa- 
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tion  of  tho  colonies  from  tho  mother-country.     While  they 
were  subject  in  liritish   domination    Ihe    people  wer«  pro- 
hibited  liy  act  "I    I'urlininiMit    I'mtn   en/aging  '"  !lll.v  k'"'l 
ul'  manufactures.      In   171H-:l!!  tin1  Urilish  men-ham 
plained   ill   memorials  t  merit    that   ill  •  people  nf 

lohufletts,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Marvhnd  •  ii|i  manufactures  of  woollen  and 

linen  clothing  for  Hi"  use  nf  their  nwn  families,  iiml  of  llux 
and  hemp  fur  coarse  bags  and  halters.  Parliament  pro- 
hibited the  expiirtii'i'in  of  hats  from  tho  colonies,  and 
trailing  in  them  from  one  colony  lo  another  by  ships,  card, 
or  horses.  Iron. mills  for  slitting  and  rolling  and  plating 
forces  were  prohibited  under  :i  penally  of  ¥2..mi.  \mong 
the  grievances  recited  in  the  Declaration  of  Indopcndeic'c 
was  thai  "tin-  king  had  out  oft"  our  trade  with  all  parts  of 
the  world."  Such  were  the  difficulties  with  which  ihe  in 
fant  commerce,  of  the  country  had  to  struggle.  I- 
the  whole  tonnage  of  tho  country  did  not  .  \.  .,  1  L'"l,."ii;L', 
Imt  i!  He  Krmch  Keiolution  breaking  out  about 

this  time,  and   Kngland  soon  bt tiling  involved   as  one   of 

the  belligerents,  the   \mcrican  came  to    bo  tho  only  neutral 
flag   on    the   ocean,  and    tho    lonn  e.|    rapidly, 

reaching  near  I.IHHI.iMlil  in  ISIPII.  For  a  .succession  of  years 
following  Ibi-  date  the  harvest-fields  of  Kuropc  were  trod- 
den under  Ihe  feet  of  hostile  armies,  which  created  an  ac- 
tive demand  for  American  brcadstufl's.  In  the  first  decade 
after  17S'.t  the.  united  exports  and  import*  of  the  U.  G 
gregated  near  $1,000,000,000.  The  nation  was  almost  with- 
out manufacture*,  and  it  was  regarded  by  a  largo  party  a* 
a  significant  indication  of  its  true  policy  that  it  was  ablo 
in  the  of  ten  years  to  pay  for  near  !?.>nti.im<i,iimi 

of  foreign  manufactures  exclusively  with  Ihe   products  of 
agriculture.     Tho  following  statement  shows  the  pp 

ievelojinieiil  of  the  commercial  capacity  of  the  coun- 
try in  tonnage  by  decades,  coinoidentally  with  the  aggre- 
gate of  its  foreign  Ira  le  : 

Tnnnnge.  Foreign  trade. 

1789 '201,  :.•;•.!  148^208,156 

I  Sim »7'.>,.|!I2  lW.-.'«.ri48 

1S10 1,W4,748  1.vj.0.->7,970 

IS'^ll 1,280,187  144,14! 

1,191,776  MI,7-Ji-..l2S 

IS  10 2,ISo,7r.l  L';!'.l,L'-J7.1.V, 

1830  ;.,;.. 1. 1 

isr.ip , .vi">:i>>;s 

taM 4,1II7,:WS  1, 003,066,748  • 

The  ocean-carrying  Ira  1  •  of  the  U.  S.  is  divided  between 
American  and  foreign  vess  >l,s  in  the  proportion  of  about 
one-third  to  the  former  and  two-thirds  to  Ihe  lalter.  Dur- 
ing the  Lite  civil  war  the  commercial  flag  of  the  U.  S.  was 
driven  from  the  o 'can  by  the  hostile  policy  of  tho  British 
government  in  allowing  its  colonial  ports  to  be  used  as  a 
ba.se  of  operations  by  a  class  of  armed  pirates  which  had 
no  lawful  home  or  status  on  any  land.  In  consequence  of 
this  fact,  a  large  proportion  of  tho  tonnage  of  tho  U.  S. 
was  transferred  to  foreign  flags,  and  at  the  close  of  tho  war 
there  were  found  to  bo  legal  difficulties  in  tin  way  of  its 
restoration.  A  singularly  rapid  development  of  the  com- 
merce of  tho  U.  S.  began  about  the  year  1850.  Up  to  that 
time  the  yearly  foreign  trade  had  scarcely  exceeded  an 
average,  except  in  a  few  instances,  of  $200,000,000  a  year. 
In  1851  it  roso  to  $400,oiio,ooii :  in  I  snip,  to  $762,000,000; 
and  in  1S68.  to  over  $1,000,000,000.  This  rapid  increase, 
if  not  developed  under  circumstances  posithelv  inauspi- 
cious, received  no  encouragement  whatever  from  any  gen- 
eral causes  or  principles  connected  with  political  or  civil 
administration.  It  is  foreign  commerce,  and  foreign  com- 
merce only,  that  maintains  in  any  country  that  healthy 
state  of  I'xchang"  «iih  the  common  markets  of  tho  world 
wiii  -h  alone  is  compatible  with  the  preservation  of  a  pros- 
eroii-  siutc  ol  industry,  labor,  manufactures,  and  trade  at 
omc.  A  continuous  adverse  balance,  involving  a  constant 
drain  of  the  precious  metals  to  other  markets,  is  the 
precursor  of  inevitable  derangement  and  disorder  in  the 
finances,  which  cannot  possibly  have  any  other  effect  than 
to  drag  down  the  best  de\  i-,>d  system  of  domestic  trade  and 
labor,  and  plunge  it  into  hopeless  ruin.  Since  the  year 
IMi'.  the  commcn f  the  I'.  S.  has  been  perpetually'  ex- 
hausted of  the  precious  circulation  which  gives  it  rigor  tnd 
lite,  as  the  blood  does  Ihe  human  system.  Tile  Independent 

ury  policy  of  finance  takes  from  commerce,  on  every 
return  from  its  foreign  adventure,  the  gold  which  it  has 
earned,  and  which  ought  to  be  allowed  to  return  into  its 
service  to  reinvigiirale  its  strength,  and  locks  it  up  a  dead, 
unprofitable  mass,  worth  no  more  in  its  abstraction  I'rorn 
use  than  it  was  while  it  yet  slept  unknown  and  undreamed 
of  in  its  native  bed  among  the  mountains  and  sands  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  There  is  no  instance  in  all  the  records  of 
history,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  in  which  this  policy 

•Of  this  sum,  the  imports  ($4.17,640,935)  are  valued  In  gold, 
while  the  exports  are  valued  in  currency.  This  aggregate  be- 
longs to  the  year  1806. 
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of  robbing  commerce  of  its  precious  earnings  has  not  rc- 

•    HI   paraU  /in/  it-  NMTgfc  I,  dl     ITOJ  log   II  -  hopes,  and 
pro.truting  the  labor,  the  manula.-tiii.'-.  tin-  imlii -t  rics,  the 

arts,  and  (lie  trade  of  the  nation,      h  ,  rep- 

osition that  the  circulation  of  the  medium,  and  Ihe  circu- 
lation of  the  commodities  which  are  their  object,  mult  be 
coincident.  Tl ne  cannot  1 b-trueted  or  stagnated 

without  involving  para! ;.  iher. 

In  political  nomy,  commerce  is  the  coefficient  of  both 

production  and  consumption,  ll  gives  life  and  ralue  to 
both.  While  treating  of  commerce  in  ||,.  ,  fenM 

of  foreign  trade,  we  cannot   lose  sight  entirely  of  its  ele- 

•iry   idea  of  distribution  as  tb  ,  nt   ..t  n 

change.  Rut  for  it  production  would  be  limited  to  the 
extent  required  for  Ihe  mere  subsistence  of  the  people.  All 
bo\ond  that  would  be  dead  and  valueless.  Consumption 

likewise  would  be  limited,  since  <  ael mi  try  would  have 

nothing  to  consume  beyond  a  supply  for  immediate  wants. 
It  is  man  himself  who  is  the  primary  object  of  develop- 
ment. In  proportion  as  his  nature  expands  he  experiences 
new  desires.  HIM!  employs  himself  in  new  devices  and  art* 
for  their  gratification.  History  furnishes  a  sad  picture  of 
those  nations  and  races  of  men  which  have  restricted  them- 
selves to  a  single  occupation,  as  of  hunting  or  fishing,  or 
even  of  agriculture.  "Whatever  be  the  kind  of  labor  they 
are  employed  in."  says  (ianilh,  "  wealth  cannot  be  acquired, 
increased,  and  preserved  among  any  people  but  when  com- 
merce, bringing  foreign  in  exchange  for  the  national  pro- 
duce, affords  greater  means  of  subsi-tcuec.  more  comforts 
and  enjoyments,  and  particularly  when  it  directs  their  labor 
to  new  objects,  with  the  utility  of  which  they  were  unac- 
quainted.  and  in  which  they  find  new  instruments  of  ex- 
change and  wealth.  Such  has  everywhere  been  the  progress 
of  labor,  civilization,  and  wealth." 

In  our  own  time  commerce  has  set  in  motion  those  im- 
mense tides  of  emigration  which  have  transplanted  the 
excess  of  population  in  the  older  countries  of  Europe  to 
the  boundless  fields  of  production  in  America  and  Austra- 
lia, brightening  the  destiny  of  millions  of  our  race,  and 
essentially  banishing  the  spectre  of  famine  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  With  one  hand  it  has  joined  the  navigation 
of  European  waters  with  that  of  the  Indian  Ocean  by  tho 
canal  of  Suez,  while  with  the  other  it  has  brought  the  count- 
less populations  of  Eastern  Asia  into  contact  with  the  in- 
fluences of  modern  thought  and  the  improvements  of  mod- 
ern science.  It  has  changed  not  only  the  physical  relations, 
but  the  social  and  moral  destiny,  of  more  than  half  the 
inhabitants  of  our  globe.f  There  are.  in  reality,  few  great 
achievements  of  modern  enterprise  that  do  not  owe  their 
conception  to  the  incitements  of  commerce.  The  canal  of 
Suez  and  the  transport  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  are  di- 
rectly designed  to  facilitate  commerce  by  avoiding  the  deso- 
late and  dangerous  navigation  of  the  great  Southern  Ocean  ; 
and  their  success  to  this  end  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
the  sailing-distance  saved  by  them  supersedes  a  navigation 
equal  to  the  entire  circuit  of  the  globe.  The  government 
of  the  U.  S.  is  now  pushing  forward  scientific  surveys  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of 
a  ship-canal  to  unite  the  two  great  oceans.  No  doubt  is 
entertained  that  this  grand  and  beneficent  project  will  be 
carried  to  successful  completion  within  a  few  years.  An- 
other very  important  measure,  or  series  of  measures,  has 
been  originated  by  the  Senate  of  the  U.  S.  in  aid  of  the 
extension  of  the  national  commerce.  A  commission  was 
appointed  in  Mar.,  1872,  in  pursuance  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President,  to  examine  minutely  and  to  take 
testimony  on  tho  subject  of  improving  the  transportation- 
routes  from  the  interior  of  the  country  to  the  seaboard. 
The  result  of  the  inquiry  is  given  in  two  large  volumes 
published  by  order  of  Congress.  Tho  committee  report. 
"That  after  a  most  careful  consideration  of  the  merits  of 
the  various  proposed  improvements,  they  have  come  to  the 
unanimous  conclusion  that  the  following  are  tbe  most  feasi- 
ble and  advantageous  channels  of  commerce  to  bo  created 
or  improved  by  the  national  government  in  case  Congress 
shall  act  upon"  this  subject — vi«.  (1)  The  improvement  of 
the  .Mississippi  River:  (2)  a  continuous  water-line  of  ade- 
quate capacity  from  the  Mississippi  Kiver  to  the  city  of 
New  York  rid  the  northern  lakes;  (3)  a  route  adequate  to 

the  wants  of  commerce,  through  It entral  tier  of  States, 

from  the  Mississippi  River,  rid  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha 
rivers,  to  tide-water  in  Virginia;  (4)  a  route  from  the 
•-ippi  River,  rid  the  Ohio  r.nd  Tennessee  rivers, 
through  Alabama  or  Tennessee,  to  the  ocean."  The  total 
cost  of  these  improvements  is  estimated  by  the  committee 
at  from  $120,000,000  to  $155,000,000.  The  committee  rec- 

tlt  is  computed  that  of  the  i.oon.miii.oon  of  the  .-xMins  hu- 
man race  on  the  earth,  more  than  600.000.00U  occupy  the  - 
ern  and  eastern  parts  of  Asia  and  Ihe  islands  of  the  1'acific 
Ocean.     The  population  of  China  and  British  India  alone  is 
computed  at  680,000,000.  (H'Aitairr.l 
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ommeud  that  these  "  four  great  channels  of  commerce  shall 
be  improved,  created,  and  owned  by  the  government,  and 
stand  as  permanent  and  effective  competitors  with  each 
other,  and  with  all  the  railways  which  may  be  within  the 
range  of  their  influence."  (For  details  and  particulars  of 
these  projects,  see  SEXATOU  WISDOM'S  "  Report,"  in  2  vols., 
1874. )  The  commerce  of  the  U.  S.  has  never,  like  that  of  Eng- 
land, cnjoved  the  subsidies  of  the  government.  It  has  been 
developed  b;  private  enterprise  alone.  The  official  yearly 
volume  published  by  the  government  on  "  Commercial 
Relations  "  contains  statements  of  the  foreign  trade  of  all 
nations  with  which  intercourse  is  maintained  by  the  U.  S. 

J.  S.  GIBBONS. 

Commerce,  a  game  played  with  cards  and  counters; 
of  the  latter,  each  player  puts  an  equal  stake  into  the  pool. 
The  dealer  is  called  the  banker,  gives  each  player  three 
cards,  and  then  inquires,  Who  will  trade  ?  The  eldest  hand 
can  cither  barter  or  trailr  fur  money.  Barter  means  the 
exchange  of  a  card  with  the  right-hand  player,  and  can- 
not be  refused  unless  the  right-hand  player  declines  the 
exchange.  To  trailr  for  munei/  is  to  forfeit  a  counter  to  the 
pool  for  the  privilege  of  exchanging  a  card  for  one  in  the 
stock  or  pack.  When  the  trading  and  bartering  is  com- 
pleted, three  like  cards  arc  reckoned  as  a  tricon,  and  the 
best  tricon  wins  the  pool.  If  there  is  no  tricon,  the  best 
sequence  of  three  cards  in  the  same  suit  will  win  ;  and 
if  there  is  no  sequence,  the  best  pnint  takes  the  pool ;  that 
is,  the  three  cards  having  the  smallest  number  of  pips  — 
aces  reckoned  as  11,  and  court-cards  as  10 — but  the  rules 
vary  in  different  sets  of  players. 

Commerce,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Oakland 
co.,  Mich.,  on  the  railroad  between  Bay  City  and  Toledo, 
and  28  miles  N.  W.  of  Detroit.  Pop.  of  township,  1392. 

Commerce,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Scott  co.,  Mo., 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  154  miles  below  St.  Louis.  It 
has  one  weekly  newspaper,  and  manufactures  Hour,  leather, 
pottery,  shingles,  etc.  Pop.  of  township,  1267* 

Commerson  (PHILIBERT),  a  French  botanist,  born  at 
Chatillon-les-Dombes  Nov.  IS,  1727.  He  accompanied  as 
naturalist  the  expedition  of  Bougainville,  which  sailed  in 
1767,  and  he  visited  South  America  and  explored  Mada- 
gascar, etc.  He  died  in  the  Isle  of  France  in  1773,  leaving 
some  works  in  manuscript.  Commerson  was  a  man  of 
profound  science.  An  exceptional  honor  was  conferred 
on  Commerson  by  the  French  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
in  electing  him  a  member  notwithstanding  he  had  never 
sent  them  a  memoir.  Unfortunately,  when  this  distinction 
was  conferred  he  had  been  already  eight  days  dead.  For- 
ster  gave  the  name  Commemonia  to  a  genus  belonging  to 
the  order  Byttneriaceas,  several  other  botanists  having  pre- 
viously established  genera  bearing  this  name,  but  Forstor's 
genus  alone  has  stood  the  test  of  critical  study,  and  still 
bears  the  name. 

Commina'tion  [from  the  Lat.  comminor,  to  "threat- 
en," because  in  it  God's  threatenings  against  sin  are  re- 
peated] is  the  name  of  a  penitential  service  in  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England.  In  that  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  of  the  U.  S.  it  is  nearly  all  omitted.  The  com- 
mination  in  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer  comes 
with  little  change  from  the  old  missals  of  Sarum  and  York. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  churches  retain  the  commination,  but 
only  for  Ash-Wednesday.  The  commination  is  in  substance 
a  repetition  of  the  curses  found  in  Deut.  xxvii.,  and  at  the 
reading  of  each  sentence  the  congregation  responds  Amrn. 
It  is  read  in  the  English  Church  upon  Ash- Wednesday, 
and  upon  such  other  days  as  the  ordinary  shall  direct.  Its 
use  is  traced  back  to  about  700  A.  D. 

Commines.     See  COMISKS. 

Comminges,  Counts  of,  in  French  history,  a  noble 
family  whose  descent  can  be  traced  from  the  sixth  cen- 
tury.— BERNARD,  the  fourth  count  of  Comminges,  was  an 
Albigensian,  and  fought  on  the  side  of  Raymond  of  Tou- 
louse, his  relative,  against  Simon  do  Montfort,  but  after 
the  battle  of  Muret  (121.'i)  was  compelled  to  recant  at  Nar- 
bonne,  and  become  a  Catholic.  In  121S  he  took  nnns  and 
recovered  a  part  of  his  ancestral  domain,  and  in  1210  com- 
manded the  victorious  Toulousans  at  Basirgc.  We  also 
find  him  waging  a  long  war  with  the  count  dc  Foix.  D. 
in  1226.  After  his  time  the  family  never  attained  much 
importance  in  French  history. 

Commire  (.TKAX),  born  at  Amboise,  in  France,  Mar.  2j, 
1625,  became  a  Jesuit,  and  was  for  many  years  a  teacher 
of  theology,  remarkable  for  his  frank  and  upright  character 
and  for  spirituality.  Died  in  1702  in  Paris.  He  is  now  re- 
nifinbcred  only  for  his  Latin  poems  (Poematn,  1678),  which 
are  mostly  upon  religious  and  moral  themes,  and  are  re- 
markable for  elegance  of  diction  rather  than  for  power  or  : 
originality.  He  produced  some  fine  Latin  fables  in  verse. 

Commissa'riat  [Fr.,  from  commissaire,  a  "cominis-  , 


sioner  "],  a  term  originally  meaning  a  "  commissionership," 
has  come  to  be  applied  to  that  department  of  the  military 
administration  which  has  in  charge  the  furnishing  of  food 
for  the  men.  The  other  supplies  of  the  troops,  including 
forage  for  horses,  etc.  (with  the  exception  of  ordnance 
stores),  are  furnished  by  the  quartermaster's  department. 
In  ancient  Rome  the  quicstors  attended  to  the  victualling 
of  the  troops.  The  first  English  commissary-generals  were 
called  provant-masters.  The  British  commissariat  is  now 
under  the  charge  of  a  commissary-general-in-chief.  That 
of  the  U.  S.,  at  present,  is  under  an  officer  who  has  the 
rank  of  a  brigadier-general  and  the  title  of  commissary- 
general  of  subsistence.  The  accounts  of  the  U.  S.  commis- 
sary officers  are  referred  for  settlement  to  tht  third  auditor 
of  the  treasury  department.  (See  STIISISTKNCK  OF  AIIMIKS.) 

Com'missary  [Fr.  commistnlrr],a,  term  nearly  synon- 
ymous with  deputy,  signifies  one  to  whom  the  power  and 
authority  of  another  is  committed.  It  is  sometimes  used 
in  a  sense  nearly  equivalent  to  that  of  commissioner.  In 
the  army  the  officers  of  the  commissariat  department  arc 
styled  commissaries  of  subsistence.  The  officers  having 
charge  of  musters  in  and  out  are  commissaries  of  mnntqrs. 
In  ecclesiastical  law,  a  commissary  is  appointed  by  a  bishop 
to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  remote  parts  of  the  diocese.  A 
papal  commissary  is  a  bishop  or  other  high  functionary 
deputed  to  perform  duties  properly  belonging  to  the  pope. 
There  are  temporary  commissaries  appointed  for  the  per- 
formance of  a  single  act  or  a  few  particular  acts:  ;ind  per- 
petnal  commissaries,  who  regularly  represent  the  pope  or 
some  superior  prelate  in  a  specified  place  or  district.  Often 
the  duty  of  a  commissary  is  performed  by  a  board  of  officers, 
who  together  constitute  a  commission. 

In  Scotland  the  sheriff  of  each  county  is  called  also  com- 
miamry  of  that  county.  When  the  Reformation  drove  the 
papal  commissaries  from  Scotland,  there  was  established  a 
supreme  commissary  court  in  1563  for  administering  the 
law  in  such  cases  as  had  been  formerly  decided  by  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  of  the  papal  representatives.  The 
commissary  court  gradually  lost  its  powers,  its  duties  being 
performed  by  the  civil  courts.  In  1836  it  was  abolished; 
but  there  are  still  commissary  courts  for  the  counties,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  sheriff.  They  transact  some  of  the  busi- 
ness which  in  the  U.  S.  comes  before  the  probate  courts. 

Commis'sion  [Lat.  commissio,  from  commtttOj  common- 
sum,  to  •' commit  "],  the  act  of  committing  or  performing; 
also  a  writing,  generally  in  the  form  of  a  warrant  or  let- 
ters-patent. Instruments  bearing  this  title  are  issued  by 
the  executive  to  officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  judges,  and 
others.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  number  of  per- 
sons joined  in  an  office  or  trust.  All  the  officers  of  armies 
above  the  grade  of  sergeant  hold  their  authority  by  war- 
rants called  commissions,  and  hence  they  are  called  <-<>m- 
iinx^ininti  »{/i<-irH.  The  practice  of  buying  and  selling  all 
commissions  under  the  rank  of  colonel  formerly  prevailed 
in  the  British  army,  but  it  was  abolished  by  royal  warrant, 
ugainxt  the  will  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1871. 

COMMISSION,  in  law.  See  Tin  STKFS,  by  PROF.  T.  W. 
DWIGHT,  LL.D. 

Commis'sion  Mer'chant,  Agent,  or  Factor,  a 
person  who  sells  goods  which  belong  to  another  party  or 
person,  by  whom  they  have  been  consigned  to  him  for  that 
purpose.  The  owner  of  the  goods  is  called  the  consignor, 
and  the  commission  merchant  the  consignee.  The  latter 
receives  for  his  services  a  percentage  on  the  sum  for  which 
the  goods  are  sold. 

Commissionnaire  [Fr.].  an  attendant  at  European 
hotels,  employed  to  attend  at  the  arrival  of  railway  trains 
and  steamboats  to  secure  customers,  to  take  charge  of  bag- 
gage, see  it  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  custom-house 
officers,  and  send  it  on  to  the  hotel ;  for  which  services  the 
commissionnaires  charge  a  fee.  They  likewise  procure  vis6s 
to  passports,  and  act  as  valets-de-place. 

Com'missnre  [Lat.  commimura,  a  "joining  together," 
from  com,  "together,"  and  mitt",  niixxuni,  to  "  send  "].  in 
anatomy,  the  union  of  any  two  parts  or  the  structure  which 
unites  any  two  parts.  Thus,  at  the  outer  and  inner  angles 
of  the  eye  there  are  commissures  between  the  lids;  and  in 
fact  the  angles  of  the  eye,  the  mouth,  etc.  arc  often  spoken 
of  as  the  commissures  of  the  lids,  the  lips,  etc.  Among 
the  parts  named  commissures  are  the  following:  the  com- 
mimiura  simple..r.  a  little  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  situated 
near  the  posterior  incisure,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  su- 
perior vermiform  process;  the  commissurn  brew's,  a  lobule 
arising  from  the  inferior  vermiform  process  of  the  cerebel- 
lum, within  the  posterior  incisure  :  the  ijrcat  commissure  of 
the  brain,  called  often  corf  not  caUosum.  which  unites  the 
hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum  ;  the  anterior,  middle  or  soft, 
and  posterior  commissures  of  the  brain,  bands  which  cross 
the  cavity  of  the  third  ventricle;  the  optic  crunmi*ntirc,  or 
chiasma,  the  point  of  the  decussation  of  the  optic  nerves. 
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Committee.     Sue  INKAXITY,  by  PIIOF.  T.  \V.  I>WH;IIT. 

< 'oiu 'inodorc,  in  the  liriu-h  na\  \,  is  u  title  gison  tu 

Illr   senior  captain    of    a    sipladrnll    when    r  •    imiral 

I  in-sent.  It  is  not  a  permanent  riink,  hut  i-  l»  -tmM-d  lor  a 
time  on  ii  captain.  A  mwdm  i>-  Hi"' nmands  more 

fhips   tllilll  .nil',  dctliclied   from    a  Hi-it   M  III!  Ser- 

\ice;  itnil  In-  tln-n  hoists  ii  pi-nmint.  In  tin-  I  .  S,  navy 
tin-  I  it  It-  of  rn  MI  in*  "li  »ri-  was  formerly  gi\  i-n  hy  courtesy  to  a 
-•iMiiaui  commanding  :i  si|  nail  run.  Tin!  oflico  was  recog- 
1  by  law  iti  I  Nb'l.',  i-'immiHhii  .s  taking  rank  next  below 
n-:ii  -admit; vis.  mill  III-M  above  captains.  Tlii'ir  runk  cor- 
r--|ionds  to  that  of  brigadier-general  ill  the  army.  (See 

AllMIHAI..) 

rom'inodiis    (I.n-trs    .V.i  n  -  I,    a    Roman 

c'iii|M-ror,  liurn  in  lo'l  A.  !>..  was  tin-  son  of  Marcus  Anrelius 

anil  r'austina.      lie  was  can-fully  cducaied.      I 

liis  tattler   in  the  \t-ar  h-H,  and    soon  manifo.-ted  lln- 

<-nielt\    anil   sensuality   of   his   disp-iMl ion.  *llis   wife 
Crispinu   ami    many    otlu-r    innoi-ent    per-mis    were    put    to 
ii    Ky    hi*   onirr.      ll<-   abandoned    tin-   government   to 
Pcrcnnis  and   other  favorites.      A-.-umin-;  the  t  itb-  of   Hcr- 

.   In-  Hnimcil  from  his  subjects   du  im-  honors.      His 
officers    Ki-lertus    and    !  oired    again-t    him.    ami 

•I  Inni  to  be  strangled  in  IH2.     He  was  miccci  -dcd  \,\ 
Pcrtinax. 

Common.  Sec  HBRKDITAMIIMS  IM OUI-OIIK.U.,  l>v  PROF. 
T.  W.  Dtt-miiT,  LL.II. 

Common    Carriers.      See    CARHIERS,   Couxcut,   by 

1'itor.  T.  W.  Hun. in.  U,.D. 

<  om'inon  Coun'cil,  a  name  given  in  some  cities  of 

the  I.  S.  to  urn  of  the-  gn\erning  bodies  which  control  the 
municipal  ami  local  affairs.  The  oilier  is  sometimes  called 
select  council. 

Com'moner,  one  of  the  common  people,  applied  in 
gam-nil  to  all  persons  cxe, -pt  tin-  hereditary  nobility  ;  also 
a  student  of  the  second  rank  in  tin-  I  nivcrsily  of  Oxford 
(  Kngland  ),  who  pays  lor  his  hoard  or  contiinm*  and  other 

charges.       The    term    "u'iT;ir    i-nni ner"    ha-   I.. 'in   applied 

to  tin-  Knglish  patriot  Hainpdt-n,  and  to  the  elder  William 
Pill  before  he  entered  the  House  of  I 

Common  I-uw.     See  LAW,  by  J.  N.  POMKROY. 
Common  Pleas,  Court  of.    See  Cm  UTS,  by  GEORGE 
Cuvsi:.  I.L.B. 

Coininon  Prayer,  Book  of,  a  collection  of  all  the 
forms  of  worship  used  in  the  Church  of  Knglaml.  Tho 
Kind's  Primer,  published  by  Henry  VIII.  in  l.'ilii.  was  the 
lirst  form  of  this  book,  but  it  contained  only  tin-  deed. 
Lord's  Prayer,  Commandments,  and  Litany.  L'dward  VI. 
had  tins  primer  twire  revised  and  repuhlislied  (in  l.VP.i  and 
15J2),  and  bis  seeond  Liturgy  is  very  similar  to  that  which 
now  exists.  lie  caused  tin-  Sentences.  KUiortutinn,  and 
the  Confession  and  Absolution  to  be  prelixed  to  tin-  Daily 
iee,  and  introduced  tin-  Di-calo^iie  into  1  he  Communion 
Ser\  ice  [  I .»  IS  ).  At  111  is  time  certain  K'Miii.-li  customs,  wore 
abolished.  In  the  rei^n  of  Kli/.alicth  the  Liturgy  was  again 
revised  (1666),  hut  «ith  few  alterations.  Aftor  the  con- 
.-  witli  tin-  I're^oyterians  at  Hampton  Court,  James 

I.  instituted  another  rcvisi and  added  the  explanation 

"f  the  -Meramcnts    in  tin-  ( ';,te -hi,m  I  I  lill  I  ).      Ii   u:i 
revised    under"  Charles   I.  (18118),       Aflcr  tin-    restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  when  a  conference  had  Keen  held  \»ilh  il 

-  at  the  Savoy,  the  Conn Prayer  P.ook  was  further 

revised    in    liil'.L1.      Certain    forms    wer ided.    and    slight 

changes  were  made  in  the  sen  iee-:  mid  a  i  cry  few  have 
been  made  since  that  time.  A  re\  ision  was  male  under 
William  III. .and  several  eliiinjns  proposed,  but  Ihi-v  were 
rejected  by  convocation  i  have  mil  been  restored. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  1".  S.  lias  adopted 
the  Anglican  Prayer-liouk  with  a  few  modifications. 

Com'mon§,  the  dinner  provided   in   Kiijilish  ,- 
and  inns  of  court  for  their  members.      In  the  inn-  of  court 
it    is  provided  only  during  term.      Separate   tables   arc   ap- 
pointed for  the  benchers,  the  barristers,  and  the  students. 

Common  Schools.  The  aim  of  common  schools  is 
to  pro\ide  elementary  instruction  for  all  the  children  of 
proper  a ..'e  in  the  community.  Such  selmoN  wtn  unknown 
in  undent  nations.  "The  wisdom  of  the  Kgyplians"  ml 
not  for  the  mass  of  the  people.  liahylou  and  NiiicM-b  and 
the  \ledo  Persian  empire  won  renown  by  tlirir  vietm-i,--  in 
arm-,  but  not  by  educating  their  inhabitants.  The  -. 
of  Uhciis  were  for  those  who  bad  the  Health  and  leisure  to 
profit  by  them.  Sparta  eared  for  the  bodies  of  her  chil- 
dren, but  neglected  their  minds.  Kome  trained  herciti/c-ns 
to  be  soldiers,  rather  than  .scholars:  they  were  niaeti 
the  pilnm  rather  than  of  the  alphabet. 

The  origin  of  common  scl Is  is  found  in  the  Chi 

Church.  Christianity,  in  its  ideal,  and  as  illustrated  in  the 
i:fc  of  its  Founder,  is  the  religion  of  beneficence.  1 


oguizes  the  value  of  every  human  being,  and  esteems  the 

man  as  more  than  the  ncenleni  of  hi*,  birth  or  rank:  mid  it 

aim-  to    hem-tit   him    for  the  whole  period    of  his    exi-l 

U  ith  tin-  estimate  of  man,  and  with  tin  I,,  nelie.nt  impulse 
r- con  ed  trotn  the  teachings  and  the  example  of  their 
Master,  the  Christian  .  leru-y  knowlcdgc-d  and 

l«d    tin-    duty    of   edu< -.itiug'lh.-    people.       Synods    and 

councils  of  th irly  Church  fri-ijuently  enjoined  ibis  duty, 

and    directed    that    it    should    be    performed    grntuii 
especially  for  the  poor,     line  council  ordered  that  a  gram- 
mar school  should  be  established   in  connection  wilh 
cathi-diiil.  a  parochial  school  in  every  town  and  village,  and 
other  schools  wherever  opportunity  could  he  lound.      i 

school-  cive    as    pupils   the   | r   and    the    rich 

without  distinction.  liy  this  means  large  numbers  were 
able,  to  gain  knowledge  who  would  otherwise  ha\. 

doomed  to  perpetual    igi im-e.      Hut  it  was  e:i- 

inand  universal  education  than  to  .secure  it.  The  diflieultv 
of  bringing  under  instruction  the  scattered  population  of 
rural  districts  was  almost  insurmountable.  Vet  tin  early 
servants  of  Christianity  attempted  the  education  of  all. 
Wherever  they  went  they  founded  both  ehn, 
Sonn-  of  their  schools  took  tin-  form  of  monasteries,  which 
were  at  once  ihe  academies,  the  libraries,  aud  the  univer- 
sities of  those  early  linns. 

i  he  schools  thus  established  had  very  slight  resemblance 
to  the  common  schools  of  our  limes.  The  instruction  was 
meagre,  and  pertained  largely  to  church  dogma  and  scho- 
lastic theology.  Books  were  few  and  costly,  being  i 
sarily  ill  manuscript.  L'duealion  could  not  ha\c  tin  I 
and  completeness  that  arc  now  easily  possible.  Ideas  wtre 
relatively  few,  and  were  restricted  to  a  narrow  range  of 
I  subjects.  Tho  schools  resembled  the  parish  schools  of  later 
times,  ratln-r  than  the  common  schools  of  this  day.  At 
they  were  under  church  control,  they  were  in  fact  church 
schools.  When  wars  and  civil  commotions  incident  to  th» 
unsettled  state  of  Middy  interrupted  them,  as  was  fio- 
quently  the  case,  their  inlliieucc  was  diminished,  und  ignor- 
ance extended  its  sway.  But  the  fundamental  idea  of 
in/  n/'  tin  /,-n/,li  was  never  lost.  The  Church  of 
those  early  centin  fully  accomplished  what  it 

attempted,  hut  that  grand  idea  was  so  deeply  planted  in 
the  convictions  of  the  Christian  world  that  it  could  not  be 
plucked  up.  The  di  \elopnnni  of  that  idea  has  given  to 
the  world  the  modern  school-system.  In  this  way  the  com- 
mon school  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  greatly  increased 
the  facilities  for  teaching  all  tin-  p,  .,ple.      Ii.«,k-  ceased  to 
j  be  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  few,  for  a  single  volume 
!  no   longer  represented  the  labor  of  months  for  its  mere 
reproduction.     But  the  Keformatiini,  with  the  intense  men- 
tal activity  which  it  induced,  gave  to  popular  education  its 
strongest  impulse.     The  previous  to  Luther  had 

]  used  their  influence  in  favor  of  universal  instruction,  but 
his  efforts  in  the  same  cause  wen  most  effective,  as  his  in- 
fluence was  greatest.  His  ideas  respecting  schools  were 
fur  in  advance  of  nny  previously  maintained,  and  were 
nearly  identical  with  those  now  upheld  in  Germany  and 
the  U.  S.  He  advocated  the  maintaining  of  schools  by  tho 
ciViV  fovtrnmtat,  rather  than  the  Church.  Through  his 
influence  a  free-school  system  was  established  in  Sa.xouy  as 
early  as  1527,  and  other  (ierinan  states  followed  Ihe  exam- 
ple, particularly  those  in  which  the  Reformation  became 
predominant.  In  the  early  part  of  the  next  century  the 
(M  rmans  were  probably  the  best-educated  people  in  h'urope. 
Tin-  religious  wars  which  so  largely  occupied  the  first  half 
of  that  century  prevented  the  development  of  educational 
plan-,  hut  very  soon  after  these  wars  ceased  man;  states 
ol  Germany  renewed  their  devotion  to  popular  education, 
and  in  some  of  them  compuls«t\  attendance  laws  were 
passed.  Tie  -emporary  with  Luther 

wore  zealous  friends  of  schools,  and  the  impulse  which 
they  gave  to  education  in  their  country  is  still  felt.  In 
nd,  John  Knox  advocated  the  founding  of  schools  in 
every  pari.-h  at  tin-  cost  of  the  Kirk.  His  views  were 
widely  adopted,  and  more  than  a  century  later  were  sub- 
stantially embodied  in  a  law  requiring  such  schools,  the 

expense  to  In-  di\iil,-d  I.elHc.-n  the  paii-h  and  Ihe  pa. 
of  pupils.  The  K.siablished  Kirk  of  Scotland  has  continued 
these  schools  from  that  time,  and  other  churches  in  that 
land  have  established  their  own  schools.  Within  a.  few 
years  some  changes  in  the  mode  of  management  have  In  en 
introduced.  For  a  long  time  the  Scotch  were  the  most 

universally  educated   | pie  in    Europe,  but  the  Pru- 

now  claim  that   honor.      The  pre-emineuce  of  Pru-sia  in 
this  respect  is  of  recent  origin.     The  present  educational 
al  in  force  till  after  the  con- 
quest  of   that    c -uiniry   by    Napoleon    in    ismi.     A   similar 
had  ii.-in   nominally  in   force  for  nearlv  a  hundred 
revious,  but  bad  not  been  carried  out.      Wars  ralbrr 
than  schools  had  filled  the  mind  of  the  nation,  particularly 
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during  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great.  As  the  military 
spirit  has  long  been  dominant  in  Prussia,  the  discipline  of 
the  schools  is  essentially  military.  The  state  rules  its 
schools  as  strictly  as  ils  army.  The  complete  supremacy 
over  education  long  exercised  by  the  Chureh  is  now  exer- 
cised in  Prussia  by  the  government.  The  Prussian  system 
is  the  general  model  tor  schools  in  other  parts  of  Germany. 

Within  the  lust  tew  years  a  remarkable  interest  in  pop- 
ular education  has  sprung  up  in  every  country  in  Europe. 
Only  the  beginnings  are  yet  seen.  Each  nation  is  striving, 
in  its  own  way,  to  set  up  a  school-system  adapted  to  its 
peculiar  wants.  Many  years  must  pass  In1  fore  the  per- 
fected results  of  these  efforts  can  appear,  but  the  pros- 
pect is  that  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  find 
common  schools  maintained  for  the  elementary  instruction 
of  all  the  children  in  Eumpe.  Other  parts  of  the  world, 
particularly  the  colonies  and  other  dominions  of  Great 
Britain,  those  regions  where  American  missionaries  have 
extensive  influence,  and,  most  wonderful  of  all,  the  Jap- 
anese empire,  are  moving  in  the  same  direction. 

But  the  most  complete  and  successful  trial  of  the  com- 
mon-school system  has  been  made  in  the  U.  S.  The  first 
settlers  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  were  hardly  es- 
tablished in  their  new  homes  before  they  provided  for  the 
education  of  their  children.  In  the  more  southern  colonies 
schools  were  not  so  highly  valued.  But  the  early  records 
of  the  towns  and  colonies  now  included  in  those  two  States 
contain  frequent  mention  of  votes  and  appropriations  for 
maintaining  schools.  Each  town  set  up  its  own  school,  and 
ere  long  the  colonial  legislatures  adopted  codes  requiring 
a  school  in  every  considerable  settlement.  These  schools 
were  not  in  all  respects  like  the  common  schools  of  this 
day,  for  many  of  them  provided  for  instruction  not  only  in 
reading,  writing,  and  other  elementary  branches,  but  in 
Latin  and  other  studies  preparatory  for  college.  Though 
burdened  by  poverty,  and  not  seldom  by  taxation  for  car- 
rying on  inevitable  wars,  those  sturdy  pioneers  never 
ceased  to  uphold  their  schools.  New  Hampshire  early 
followed  the  example  of  her  southern  neighbors,  and 
Maine,  as  a  part  of  Massachusetts,  participated  in  her 
institutions.  Emigrants  from  these  Eastern  States  settled 
in  Vermont,  Northern  New  Jersey,  and  the  central  and 
western  parts  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Wherever 
they  went  they  carried  with  them  that  Xew  England  insti- 
tution, the  public  school,  and  those  flourishing  common- 
wealths cordially  adopted  it.  And  when  Ohio,  Michigan, 
and  the  States  westward  of  them,  even  to  the  Pacific,  re- 
ceived their  first  settlers  from  the  Eastern  States,  common 
schools  at  once  appeared  in  every  hamlet.  Jn  the.  Southern 
States  little  was  done  for  popular  education  till  after  the 
great  civil  war  which  ended  in  1865.  Before  the  war  many 
of  these  States  possessed  funds  for  supporting  public 
schools,  and  made  some  not  very  successful  efforts  to  main- 
tain such  schools.  But,  except  in  f.  few  localities,  they  had 
a  scattered  population,  of  which  a  large  portion  was  not 
permitted  to  receive  instruction,  and  another  large  portion 
was  extremely  ignorant,  and  content  to  remain  so.  The 
wealthier  class  among  them  was  indeed  highly  cultivated, 
but  wealth  was  not  so  generally  diffused  as  in  the  Northern 
States,  and  those  who  had  it  could  accomplish  little  for  in- 
structing the  untrained  multitudes  around  them.  But  since 
the  restoration  of  peace  these  States  have  made  great  ex- 
ertions to  establish  public  schools,  and,  notwithstanding 
many  hindrances,  especially  the  impoverishment  occasioned 
by  the  war,  and  the  unwillingness  to  admit  both  white  and 
colored  children  into  the  same  schools,  which  in  the  thinly- 
settled  districts  can  hardly  bo  avoided,  many  of  them  are 
making  commendable  progress.  Every  State  in  the  Union, 
and  nearly  every  organized  Territory,  has  now  the  begin- 
ning, at  least,  of  a  common-school  system. 

The  schools  in  the  U.  S.  differ  from  those  in  European 
countries  in  that  they  are  established  and  controlled  under 
State  instead  of  national  authority.  In  Great  Britain  or 
Germany  the  national  parliament  enacts  laws  for  all  the 
Schools  in  the  realm,  but  no  act  of  the  American  Con- 
gress relates  to  the  establishing  or  controlling  of  common 
schools.  Each  State  passes  such  laws  on  this,  subject  as  it 
pleases.  Under  these  State  laws  a  superintendent  of  schools 
is  appointed  for  each  State  (except  Delaware),  and  in  most 
of  the  States  each  county  has  also  its  superintendent.  In 
the  New  England  States  no  county  superintendents  are 
appointed,  but  each  town  has  its  own  school  officers.  In 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  districts  composed  of  from 
one  to  fourteen  counties  have  their  district  superintendents, 
and  in  New  York  each  county  constitutes  from  one  to  four 
districts,  with  a  corresponding  number  of  superintendents. 
Most  of  the  larger  cities  in  all  the  States  have  their  own 
school  superintendents. 

The  support  of  schools  is  derived  from  various  sources. 
The  earliest  schools  of  New  England  were  maintained 
partly  by  appropriations  from  the  town  treasuries,  and 


partly  by  rate-bills  to  be  paid  by  the  parents  or  guardians 
of  pupils,  or,  if  they  were  unable,  by  thy  towns.  The  rate- 
bill  system  was  long  retained,  but  is  now  abandoned  in  all 
the  States.  Schools  receive  support  (1)  from  the  income 
of  permanent  funds.  Most  of  the  States  have  such  funds, 
the  annual  interest  of  which  is  expended  for  education,  the 
principal  remaining  intact.  In  some  cases  counties,  towns, 
or  other  small  divisions  of  States  possess  similar  funds. 
(2)  The  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  schools  is  provided  by 
taxation.  Of  this  a  part  is  levied  («)  as  a  State  tax.  In 
some  States  the  avails  of  certain  special  taxes,  as  capita- 
tion-tax, licenses,  etc.,  are  appropriated  for  schools;  in 
others  a  lixed  sum,  or  the  amount  raised  by  a  certain  rate 
of  taxation,  or  a  certain  amount  for  every  child  of  ''school 
age,"  is  distributed  among  the  several  counties  or  towns. 
(ij  In  some  States  each  county  has  its  separate  school-tax. 
(c)  Town  taxes  for  schools  are  levied  in  most  of  the  States 
which  ha*"e  organized  townships.  ((/)  District  taxes  are 
frequently  levied,  both  for  current  anil  special  school  ex- 
penses. (A  district,  in  this  sense,  is  usually  a  part  of  a 
town.)  (3)  Besides  moneys  received  from  funds  and  taxes, 
small  amounts  are  raised  by  voluntary  contributions  or 
subscriptions. 

The  sources  of  permanent  school-funds  may  be  briefly 
named.  The  earliest  considerable  State  fund  was  estab- 
lished by  Connecticut  in  1795.  A  tract  of  land  containing 
about  5700  square  miles,  now  constituting  the  N.  E.  part 
of  Ohio,  and  known  as  the  "Western  Reserve,"  because 
Connecticut  reserved  it  when  she  ceded  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment all  her  other  public  domain,  was  sold  for  $1,200, (100, 
and  the  entire  sum  was  set  apart  to  be  a  perpetual  fund  for 
supporting  public  schools,  the  interest  alone  to  be  expended. 
By  judicious  management  the  principal  of  this  fund  was 
afterwards  increased  to  over  $2,000,0(10.  Massachusetts 
Appropriated  a  part  of  her  unoccupied  lands  in  what  is 
now  the  State  of  Maine  for  creating  a  similar  fund.  In 
all  the  newer  States  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  all  the  land 
(the  sixteenth  "section"  or  square  mile  in  every  six-milc- 
square  township)  is  set  apart  by  national  law  to  be  con- 
verted into  a  permanent  fund  in  each  State  for  supporting 
common  schools.  In  the  States  most  recently  admitted, 
beginning  with  Minnesota  in  1858,  tiro  sections,  the  six- 
teenth and  thirty-sixth,  in  each  township,  are  devoted  to 
this  purpose  by  the  terms  of  the  acts  of  Congress  admit- 
ting those  States.  West  Virginia,  containing  no  public 
lands,  is  an  exception.  The  States  which  have  exercised 
proper  care  in  disposing  of  their  school-lands  have  secured 
magnificent  endowments.  In  some  States  a  large  part  of 
this  fund  has  been  lost  through  mismanagement,  the  faith- 
lessness of  officials,  or  the  absorption  of  it  in  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  late  civil  war. 

The  common  schools  in  those  States  where  they  are  effici- 
ently conducted  accomplish  quite  fully  what  they  attempt. 
The  system  provides  for  (1)  the  examining  and  approving 
of  teachers  by  competent  authority;  (2)  the  regular  visit- 
ing and  examining  of  all  public  schools  by  competent  of- 
ficials, who  are  paid  for  their  services:  (3)  the  maintaining 
of  schools  in  as  many  districts  or  localities  as  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  people  requires:  in  this  way  the  children  of 
sparsely  settled  communities  have  good  school  privileges; 
(4)  the  establishing  of  graded  schools  wherever  the  pop- 
ulation is  sufficiently  compact  to  require  them  :  in  these 
schools  the  range  of  studies  is  often  so  extended  in  the 
higher  departments  as  to  include  history,  philosophy,  alge- 
bra, geometry,  French,  and  astronomy:  also  drawing  and 
vocal  music,  whi<-h  are  now  finding  a  place  in  schools  of 
lower  grade ;  (5)  high  schools,  which,  as  the  highest  depart- 
ments of  graded  schools  or  under  separate  management,  are 
maintained  in  the  larger  towns  of  many  States:  in  Massa- 
chusetts they  are  required  by  law  in  all  towns  containing  a 
certain  number  of  inhabitants  ;  the  studies  in  these  schools, 
besides  the  higher  English  branches,  sometimes  include  a 
complete  preparation  for  entering  college:  (C)  in  New  York 
City  the  public-school  system  includes  "  The  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York."  In  several  States,  most  notably  in 
Michigan,  a  State  university,  including  all  the  departments 
of  scientific  and  professional  education,  crowns  the  system 
of  free  public  instruction.  Most  of  the  newer  States  re- 
ceived from  the  U.  S.  government  grants  of  land  expressly 
for  endowing  these  universities.  Additional  endowments 
have  in  some  cases  been  provided  by  State  appropriations 
or  individual  contributions.  Pupils  of  both  sexes  are  ad- 
mitted to  many  of  these  institutions.  The  tuition  fees  are 
usually  small,  and  in  some  States  certain  classes  of  pupils 
can  obtain  instruction  without  charge.  Where  this  is  done, 
the  common  school  system  rises  hy  regular  gradations  to 
the  university  and  the  professional  school. 

As  subsidiary  to  the  common-school  system — fl)  Normal 
schools  for  the  training  of  teachers  are  established  in  each 
of  the  States  except  Nevada,  the  least  populous  of  all.  (2) 
Teachers'  associations  are  formed,  teachers'  institutes  are 
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in:.:; 


belli,  nnd  educational  publications  are  encouraged  in  most  ! 

of  the  Stales.     {'•'•)  Arrangements  an-  made  for  procuring 
libraries,  hooks  of  reference,  maps,  and  charts;  also  philo 
sophical,   MtfTOOttioali  ami   chemical    apparatus,  pat 
larly  f«r  tin1   more   advanced  schools,     ill    I'niformity  of 

text   I k-    i-    -ceiircd    i M>  cases   for   entire   Slates   by 

State  authority,  more  commonly  in  towns  or  other  small 
Mettoni  by  local  authority.  (4)  In  several  Stales  the  law 
gives  the  power  "f  compelling  the  attendance  of  nil  ohil- 
dien  of  certain  au'cs  tor  a  -[-ccilied  ninntirr  of  weeks  each 
year.  Where  Softool  expenses  arc  provided  by  taxes  and 
the  income  of  funds,  compulsory  attendance  is  generally 
advocated. 

The  most  perplexing  question  respecting  cotnmon  schools 
relates  to  moral  an<l  religious  training.  an<l  reMilts  from 
diversities  of  religion-,  opinions.  As  the  schools  are  sup  - 
ported  chielly  by  taXM  b -\  ii -d  upon  nil  cla--cs  indiscrim- 
inately, no  one  sect  fan  lit-  favored  without  injustice  to  all 
others.  Hut.  the  right  moral  training  of  a  child  i>  e\en 
more  important  (ban  the  culture  of  bin  intellect,  and  com- 
mon schools  cannot  safely  omit  all  such  training.  Nor  can 
it  be  wisely  remitted  to  other  times  nnd  places,  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  honesty,  virtue,  truthfulness,  ami  morality  are  for 
constant  daily  use.  Tbr  problem  i-  to  givsj  such  instruc- 
tion as  shall  be  efficient  for  its  purpose,  but  shall  not  violate 
the  rights  or  excite  the  just  apprehensions  of  an;,  sect.  If 
this  can  be  accomplished,  the  amount  of  such  training  may 

be    tOO     Small     to    give    general     sati.-t'aetioll.       The    idea    of 

universal  education  was  developed,  as  has  been  seen,  in  the 
Christian  Church,  and  for  centuries  the  Church  accom- 
plished nearly  all  that  was  attempted  for  popular  instruc- 
tion. In  the'  I'.  S.,  and  in  Cerniany  since  the  time  of 
Luther,  the  state  or  civil  government  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  Chtireh  in  the  management  of  public  schools.  Hut 
the  old  traditional  opinion  that  the  right  to  such  manage- 
ment belongs  exclusively  to  the  Church  has  never  disap 
peareil.  Very  naturally,  this  opinion  is  held  most  tena- 
ciously (though  not  exclusively)  in  the  Itoman  Catholic 
Church,  and  from  that  source  ptirlieularU  .  u  well  as  from 
Others,  the  demand  has  come  that  moneys  for  supporting 
schools  be  divided  among  the  several  religions  parties,  and 
each  lie  permitted  to  maintain  its  separate  school.  To 
assent  to  this  demand  would  be  to  annihilate  the  common- 
school  system.  In  populous  communities  the  plan  proposed 
might  educate  most  of  the  children,  but  in  thinly-peopled 
regions  they  must  be  educated  together  or  not  at  all.  In 
truth,  neither  the  Church  nor  the  State  has  the  first  rii;hf 
and  duty  of  training  children.  The  family  takes  precedence 
of  both,  and  whatever  cither  of  them  may  do  for  universal 
education,  that  earliest  of  all  human  institutions  can  never 
be  superseded,  either  in  its  duties  or  its  rights.  "  The  new- 
born child  is  placed  neither  at  the  door  of  the  church  nor 
on  the  steps  of  the  court-house,  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
family." 

The  difficulty  that  is  experienced  in  common  schools  of 
the  lower  rank  becomes  more  urgent  when  higher  studies 
are  to  be  pursued,  lloth  teachers  and  text-books  in  such 
studies  as  history  and  philosophy  must  advance  positive 
opinions,  some  of  which  will  ine\  itahly  conflict  with  those 
of  a  part  of  the  people.  There  is  obvious  injustice  in  com- 
pelling people  to  pay  taxes  for  supporting  the  teachers  of 
doctrines  which  they  abhor,  and  in  thus  depriving  them, 
wholly  or  in  part,  of  the  means  for  establishing  such 
schools  as  teach  the  views  which  they  approve.  This 
religions  ijucstion  is  arising  in  all  countries  where  diverse 
religions  ap-  found,  and  it  is  sure  to  claim  increased  atten- 
tion in  the  future.  It  docs  not  admit  of  a  ready  solution, 
and  perhaps  no  single  solution  will  ever  be  discovered.  It 
may  assume  such  proportion*  as  to  limit  free  popular  edu- 
cation to  a  lower  range  of  studies  than  its  most  ardent 
friends  ha\e  hoped.  Surely,  the  earnestly  religious  part 
of  the  people,  who  arc  the  firmest  friends  of  schools  for  all, 
cannot  consent  to  the  total  banishment  of  moral  training 
from  the  common  schools.  A  severe  struggle  upon  this 
point  is  one  of  the  possibilities  of  the  near  future. 

Sc  Ho.ll.    SVSM   Ms   OF    HoM.lX.    by    llov,    .JollV     D.    PlIIUII 

JOHN  II.  li.nup.  .\i"'i  >'••-.  Conn.  Stale  It'dn/ Kilnmtioa. 

Commons,  House  of.     See  PAHI.IAMKVT. 

Common  Time,  in   music,  that   in  which  each  mea- 
sure or  bar  contains  nolcs  equal  in  value  to  one  semibre\e 
or  whole   note;   such,  for  example,  as  two  minims  or  tour  ' 
crotchets.      It  is  indicated  by  n  larj_'e  ('.  placed  in  the  staff 
immediately  after  the  clef. 

Commonwealth',  a  state,  a  body  politic:  properly 
a  free  state,  a  republic.  The  official  title  of  Massachusetts 
is  the  "  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,"  aud  several 
other  States  use  the  title  commonwealth. 

Commonwpnlth  of  England,  in  history,  the  form 
of  government  established  in  England  on  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  in  1649,  and  which  existed  daring  the  protect- 


orate of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  sun   Richard,  until  the 

rc-toralion    of  Charles    II.    in    lli»i(l.      The    Mib-liluli 

.archieul    loin,    ot    ^o\    ,  nnient    WIU 

provided  tor  and  enjoined  by  two  succcssue  chattels.  The 
first  charter  of  the  Commonwealth  wan  drawn  up  in  Dee., 

>>  the  cniinril  o!  oiriecrs  who  on  the  \oluntar\  i 
nation  of  the   rarliamcnt   in   the   early   part   of  the 

id  declare.  I  Cromwell  ••  Protector;      it  wa-  -t\  led  the 

"  Instrument  of  Go\  eminent."      The  f, nd  charier,  called 

the  ••Petition  and  Ad\  ice."  was  framed  in   Mi 
the   Parliament  which  the  Protector  had  UMmbled  m   the 
previous  year.     I'nder  the  tirst  charter  th.  .em- 

inent may  be  classed  amone;  republic-,  with  a  chief  n. 
trate  at  its  head;  under  the  second  it  became  su 
a  monarchy,  and  Oliver  Ciomwell  from  1667  to  the  period 
of  his  death  was  virtually  king  of  England. 

Commnne,  a  French  word  signifying  '•  common 
the  name  of  a  small  territorial  division  in  France.  Ktich 
canton  is  subdivided  into  communes,  each  of  which  is 
governed  by  a  mayor  and  a  municipal  council.  The  law 
for  the  organization  of  communes  was  enacted  in  IT'M.  but 
communes  had  existed  in  French  towns  before  that  date. 

Commune  of  Paris,  an  organized  band  of  socialists, 
outlaws,  aud  proletains  connected  with  the  International 
Association  who  revolted  against  the  new  regime  or  Ver- 
sailles go\ eminent  on  the  Isth  of  Mar.,  1871.  Paris  had 
a  few  days  before  this  date  been  evacuated  by  the  Ger- 
mans, who  had  taken  it  utter  a  long  siege.  The  National 
Guard  of  Paris  had  been  permitted  to  retain  their  arms, 
and  a  large  part  of  that  guard  supported  the  Commune, 
whose  head-quarters  were  in  the  suburbs  of  Belleville  and 
Montmartre.  Among  the  prominent  leaders  of  the  Com- 
mune were  Flourens,  Felix  Pyal,  Assi.  DclcscluiLc,  Pas- 
chal, Groussct.  General  Cluseret,  Dombrowski,  Arnould. 
Jules  Valles.  Itlanijni,  and  Kochefort.  Their  principles  and 
aims  are  thus  defined  by  one  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Commune  :  "  Their  philosophy  is  atheism,  materialism,  the 
negation  of  all  religion  :  their  political  programme  is  abso- 
lute individual  liberty  by  means  of  the  suppression  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  division  of  nationalities  into  communes 
more  or  less  federated;  their  political  economy  consists  es- 
sentially in  the  dispossession,  with  compensation,  of  the 
present  holders  of  capital,  and  in  assignment  of  the  coin, 
land,  etc.  to  associations  of  workmen."  The  same  writer 
affirms  that  "the  central  committee  of  the  National  Guard, 
exclusively  composed  of  workmen,  members  of  the  Inter- 
nationale, has  taken  the  initiative,  aud  alone  has  the  merit 
of  the  movement." 

As  those  members  of  the  National  Guard  who  favored 
the  cause  of  order  were  irresolute  and  not  inclined  to  fight, 
the  Communists  quickly  became  absolute  masters  of  Paris. 
Their  ranks  were  reinforced  by  many  con\icts.  whom  they 
released  from  the  prisons,  and  by  many  foreign  refugees. 
The  leaders  who  had  some  intelligence,  some  definite  pur- 
pose, and  some  lingering  scruples  were  soon  discarded  one 
after  another  and  imprisoned,  and  the  control  of  the  Com- 
mune was  obtained  by  desperadoes  and  outlaws,  who  in- 
itiated a  reign  of  terror.  On  the  26th  of  March  an  election 
was  held  in  Paris  to  choose  members  of  the  Commnne,  but 
as  the  party  of  order  declined  to  vote,  only  ISO, 000  votes 
were  cast,  and  the  election  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the 
insurgents.  On  the  29th  they  issued  a  proclamation  in  these 
terms  :  "  The  central  committee  has  remitted  its  powers  to 
tKe  Commune.  Cjtm-ns:  yonr  Commune  is  constituted. 
The  vole  of  the  iiith  of  March  has  sanctioned  the  victorious 
revolution."  etc.  The  government  organized  at  Versailles 
sent  an  army  to  suppress  the  insurrection.  On  (he  2d  of 
April  a  large  body  of  insurgents  marched  against  Versailles, 
but  thev  were  repulsed  at  Mention,  nnd  much  injured  by 
the  fire  of  Fort  Mont  Vale>ien.  (Sustavc  Flourens.  one  of 
the  commanders  of  the  Commune,  was  killed  soon  after. 
The  army  of  the  republic  beiran  to  hcsieire  Paris  under  the 
command  of  Mar-hal  Mtie.Mahoii.  The  chief  command  of 
the  besieged  forces  was  held  successively  by  Dombrowski, 
Cluseret.  l!o"d.and  llclc-e!u/.e.  Violent  dissensions  dis- 
turbed the  counsels  and  hindered  the  success  of  the  Com- 
mune. On  the  .>th  of  April  they  arrested  Dnrboy.  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  and  other  persons,  whom  they  kept  in 
prison  as  hostages.  The  insurgents,  who  occupied  several 
torts  in  the  environs,  made  an  ob-:  nice  to  the 

b,--icL'e] •-.     The  official  journal  of  the  Commune  anm». 
on  \l:iv  1st  that  a  committee  of  public  safely  had  been  ap- 
pointed.   This  committee  was  composed  of  five  inenil  • 
viz.   Antoine  Arnaud.  Felix   Pyat.  Charles    (ierardin.  Itau- 
vier,  and  I. eon  .Mcillel.      Kos-el.  who  bore  the  title  ot  dele- 
gate of  war.  resigned  the  command  on  the  'Jth  of  May.  and 
was  sn  Deleseluze.       Having   capture. 1    several 

of  the  forts,  the  be-iegiug  army,  about  UO.iMiu  strong,  en- 
tered Paris  on  the  1'1'd  of  May  by  several  gates,  enclosing 
the  insurgents  in  a  great  semicircle.  The  latter  continued 
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for  five  days  fighting  behind  barricades  in  the  streets,  and 
revenged  their  defeat  by  atrocious  acts  of  cruelty  and  van- 
dalism. They  set  fire  to  the  public  buildings,  and  endeav- 
ored to  destroy  the  ancient  monuments  and  treasures  of  art. 
Among  the  finest  edifices  that  were  burned  were  the  Tui- 
leries,  the  Palais  do  Justice,  the  Palais  Royal,  and  the  Hotel 
de  Ville.  The  Louvre  was  partly  consumed.  During  the 
last  days  of  the  power  of  the  Commune  they  shot  Archbishop 
Darboy,  Bonjcan,  president  of  the  court  of  cassation,  and 
other  persons  whom  they  held  as  hostages.  In  order  to 
execute  their  incendiary  designs  on  a  grand  scale,  they 
ignited  petroleum,  gunpowder,  and  other  explosive  mate- 
rials in  many  parts  of  the  city.  Delescluzc  was  killed 
while  fighting  in  the  street  on  the  26th  of  May.  The  civil 
war  ended  on  the  27th,  when  M.  Thiers  issued  a  bulletin 
stating  that  25,000  Communists  had  been  taken  prisoners. 
Large  numbers  of  these  were  put  to  death,  a:.d  several 
thousand  were  punished  with  deportation.  The  ringleaders 
of  the  Commune  who  survived  the  battles  were  mostly  ar- 
rested and  executed.  "  The  Commune,"  says  the  "Edin- 
burgh Review  "  for  July,  1871,  "has  been  supremely  arbi- 
trary and  supremely  stupid.  In  the  name  of  liberty  it  de- 
stroyed every  condition  of  freedom ;  in  the  name  of  the 
common  interests  of  the  city,  it.  reducc-d  that  city  to  the 
depth  of  ruin,  drove  away  the  wealthier  classes,  and  pauper- 
ized the  lower.  .  .  .  As  a  means  of  government  the  secret 
committee  of  the  Commune  was  odious  and  contemptible, 
but  as  an  engine  of  social  war  it  was  terrific,  for  in  the 
fren/v  of  despair  it  let  loose  all  the  powers  of  destruction. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  in  detail  the  appalling 
spectacle  of  Paris  as  it  appeared  in  the  month  of  .May  in 
this  year,  an  awful  prelude  to  the  most  tremendous  catas- 
trophe in  the  history  of  man." 

The  Commune  of  Paris  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  revo- 
lution of  1790.  After  it  was  constituted  by  the  law  of  May 
21.1 7!)0,  it  was  a  political  power  in  the  capital  which  proved 
itself  superior  to  the  lawful  authority  of  the  Assembly  and 
the  nation.  It  was  in  the  Commune  and  the  Cordeliers'  Club 
that  the  real  authors  of  the  excesses  of  the  revolution  had 
established  their  stronghold.  From  this  arsenal  of  crime 
came  forth  the  conspiracies  and  seditious  movements  which 
overturned  the  throne  and  stained  the  revolution  with  the 
bloody  outrage  of  the  10th  of  Aug.,  1 792,  and  the  massacre 
of  September.  (See  SEMPRONIVS,  "  Histoire  de  la  Commune 
do  Paris, "5th  ed.  1871;  BvAUMOOT-VAMET,  "  Histoire  Au- 
thentiquc  de  la  Commune  de  Paris,"  1871;  "Guerre  de 
Communeux  do  Paris,  18  Mars-18  Mai,  1871,"  1871: 
MOKIAC,  "  Paris  sous  la  Commune,"  2d  cd.  1871.) 

WILLIAM  JACOIIS. 

Communica'tio  Idiom'atnm  ("conjoint  possession 
of  attributes"),  the  name  marking  the  doctrine  that  the 
One  person  of  Christ  has  conjoint  possession  of  the  at- 
tributes of  the  two  natures — that  the  attributes  of  the  two 
natures  are  ao  held  together  in  the  One  person  as  in  it  to 
have  fellowship  with  each  other;  the  person  which  conjoins 
the  nature  conjoins  their  attributes  in  itself.  The  two  na- 
tures are  inseparable,  both  actively  and  passively.  What 
is  proper  to  either  nature  in  the  abstract  belongs  to  Christ 
in  the  concrete;  and  what  the  divine,  which  is  the  assum- 
ing nature,  has  in  itself,  the  human,  which  is  the  assumed 
nature,  has  in  and  through  its  personal  conjunction  with 
the  divine.  (See  KIIALTH'S  "Conservative  Reformation," 
476-481.)  C.  P.  KRAUTH. 

Communion  Service.  Sec  EUCHAIIIST,  by  F.  A.  P. 
BAKNAUD. 

Commu'nipaw,  a  station  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  on  the 
Central  R.  II.  of  New  Jersey.  Communipaw  had  a  famous 
abattoir  or  slaughter-house,  which  supplied  great  quantities 
of  meat  for  the  New  York  markets.  It  was  closed  in  1S74. 

Com'munism,  the  theory  which  teaches  that  property 
should  be  held  in  common — a  theory  which  Plato  advocates 
in  his  "  Republic,"  and  which  was  probably  practised  before 
his  time  by  the  followers  of  Pythagoras.  In  later  times  the 
Neo-Platonist  Plotinus  attempted  to  establish  community 
of  goods  upon  the  plan  which  had  been  proposed  by  Plato. 
Among  the  Jews  the  Kssenes  and  Therapeutie  practised  a 
sort  of  communism.  The  first  Christian  church  at  Jeru- 
salem for  a  time  made  no  distinction  of  property  ;  and, 
following  their  example,  certain  monastic  and  semi-mo- 
nastic orguiiatioBl  had  their  possessions  in  common. 
Booddhism  ami  other  Oriental  religious  systems  have  for 
ages  had  followers  who  have  practised  a  rude  communism. 
In  Kurope  there  were  numerous  media-val  sects  of  heretics 
(Catharists,  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  etc.)  who  advocated 
some  practice  of  the  kind.  Later  came  the  Anabaptists  of 
Minister,  the  Libertines  of  Switzerland,  the  Familists  of 
England.  Still  later  we  find  the  llerrnhuters,  the  Shakers, 
the  Harmonists,  the  Buehanites,  and  numerous  other  re- 
ligious communists — some  practically  successful,  and  others 
not.  Bacon,  More,  and  other  English  theorists  long  ago 


wrote  treatises  which  looked  towards  the  ultimate  estab- 
lishment of  communism,  but  Robert  'Owen  was  the  first 
great  advocate  of  the  doctrine  in  that  country.  The  first 
French  Revolution  brought  forward  a  number  of  com- 
iniinislie  theories,  but  none  survived  long.  In  later  times, 
Saint-Simon,  Fourier,  Louis  Blanc,  Proudhon,  Cabet.  and 
Considerant  have  been  representative  French  communists. 
Karl  Marx  is  the  best-known  German  representative  ,,t 
these  ideas.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  most  successful 
communistic  experiments  of  modern  times  have  been  or- 
ganized and  conducted  by  those  who  are  inspired  by  strong 
religious  notions,  like  the  Shakers,  Oueida  Communists, 
and  Harmonists.  The  teachings  of  the  great  communists 
of  the  present  century  have,  however,  not  been  without 
value,  since  the  highly  successful  co-operative  movements 
of  Europe  have  been  in  part  guided  by  the  best  thought 
and  truest  philanthropy  of  the  better  class  of  communistic 
writers.  (See  CO-OPERATION,  by  THOMAS  HUGHES,  M.  P.) 

Commute  [from  the  Lat.  font  (for  con),  "with,"  and 
nnito,  to  "  change,"  literally  to  "  exchange  one  thing  for 
another"],  in  law,  to  exchange  one  penalty  for  another, 
usually  less  severe.  A  sentence  of  death  is  often  com- 
muted into  a  long  imprisonment.  Also,  to  receive  one  thing 
for  another;  thus  officers  in  the  army  are  allowed  so  many 
rations  each;  these  they  commute  for  cash. 

Comne'llUS  [(Jr.  KO/APIJI'OS],  the  name  of  a  Byzantine 
family  of  Italian  origin,  from  which  descended  six  emperors 
of  the  East  and  all  the  emperors  of  Trcbizond.  (See  AI.KXIS 
I.,  AXDROXICUS  I.,  ISAAC  I.,  MAXUEL  I.,  and  AXXA  COM- 

XENA.) 

<  o'mo,  a  province  of  Italy,  hounded  on  the  N.  by 
Switzerland  and  Sondrio,  on  the  W.  by  Novuro,  on  the  S. 
by  Milan,  on  the  E.  by  Bergamo  and  Sondrio.  Area,  1  049 
square  miles.  It  consists  of  the  territory  about  Lake 
<'nni<>  and  the  eastern  part  of  Lake  Lugano,  and  reaches 
westward  to  Lago  Maggiore.  This  province  contains  sev- 
eral magnificent  regions;  the  finest  of  them  is  the  tract 
called  Brianza.  lyini;-  between  Alon/.a  ami  the  two  southern 
branches  of  Lake  Como,  which  is  as  much  as  20  miles  long 
and  from  1  to  3  miles  broad,  and  watered  by  the  Adda. 
The  province  produces  much  silk  and  wine.  The  princi- 
pal industry  is  the  rearing  of  silk-worms.  Pop.  in  1871, 
480,339. 

Como  (anc.  Comum),  a  city  of  Italy,  in  Lomhardy,  cap- 
ital of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  is  at  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Como.  24  miles  N.  of  Milan,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway.  It  is  beautifully  sit- 
uated in  a  valley  enclosed  by  verdant  hills,  covered  with 
gardens  and  groves  of  orange  and  olive  trees.  On  a  hill 
overlooking  the  town  lire  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  Baradello, 
which  was  destroyed  by  Frederick  Barbarossa.  It  has  a 
fine  cathedral  founded  in  13%,  by  the  side  of  which  is  a 
clock-tower  built  in  1403.  Here  are  also  an  ancient  town- 
hall,  a  public  library,  a  museum,  theatre,  and  botanic  garden. 
Here  are  manufactures  of  cotton  yarn,  silk  and  woollwn 
fabrics,  and  soap.  It  has  a  trade  by  the  lake  with  Tieino 
and  Germany.  Pop.  in  1S72,  24,350.  dumnm  was  an  im- 
portant town  under  the  Romans.  Pliny  the  Younger  and 
Volta  were  natives  of  this  place. 

Como,  Lake  [It.  Lar/n  di  Como;  anc.  L'irhit  £a0w]j  a 
lake  of  Italy,  in  Lombardy,  is  an  expansion  of  the  river 
Adda,  which  enters  it  at  the  foot  of  the  Lepontine  and 
Rhetian  Alps,  and  issues  from  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  the  lake.  It  is  divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  which, 
extending  south-westward,  is  called  the  Lake  of  Lecco.  It 
is  (ids  feet  above  the  sea,  and  about  35  miles  from  Como  to 
the  northern  end,  ami  is  nearly  3  miles  wide.  Its  greatest 
depth  is  1925  feet,  the  superficial  extent  02  srjnare  miles. 
It  is  celebrated  for  the  beautiful  scenery  of  its  shores,  cov- 
ered with  elegant  villas.  Numerous  steamboats  ply  on  this 
water. 

Comonfort'  (Icx.trio),  a  Mexican  general  and  presi- 
dent, born  at  Pucbla  Mar.  12,1812.  He  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  in  1842.  and  senator  nearly  si\  years  later. 
He  co-operated  with  Alvarez  against  Santa  Anna  in  1854, 
and  became  provisional  president  on  the  resignation  of 
Alvarez  Dec.,  1855.  The  clergy  und  conservatives  raised 
an  unsuccessful  revolt  against  Comonfort,  who  in  lS5(i 
issued  a  decree  to  confiscate  the  property  of  the  Church. 
He  was  proclaimed  constitutional  president  Dec.,  1857,  but 
his  power  was  rendered  only  nominal  by  the  enmity  of  the 
clergy  and  the  disaffection  of  the  army.  He  was  driven 
into  exile  Jan.,  1858.  In  1863  he  commanded  a  republican 
army  against  the  French  invaders.  He  was  killed  by  ban- 
dits Nov.  13,  1863. 

Comorn,  a  county  of  Hungary,  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  counties  of  Presburg  and  Bars,  on  the  E.  by  Gran, 
on  the  S.  by  Stuhlwcissenburg,  and  on  the  W.  by  Raab. 
Area,  1146  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  nearly  equal 
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Hl.V, 


purls  by  tho  Danube,  besides  which  it  is  also  tiiuer-cd  by 
tho  Waag  Ilivor.  hi  the  N.  it  is  level,  hut  in  the  S.  uinuii- 
tainous.  Tli"  country  at  tho  cntrauce  of  the  Waag  into  the 
I). in  «>l*  large  swamps.  The  soil  is  generally 

feitilo   and    \M-II    cultivated:    sheep-raisin  -ively 

pursued.      Chief  town,  t'omorn.      I'op.  in   I>o'.l,   1  l::."!MI. 

Co'morn,  a  fortified  town   of  Hungary.  capital  of  the 

above    countv,  ia    nil    tin'    I'-t'l    bank    of  the    Danube,  at    the 

mouth   of   Ih.'    riv.T    Waag.   -IT,    mil,--    \V.    X.    W.  of    IV-th, 

mi  the  (InMt  Schutt   Island  at    it s   eastern  r\tivmiiy.      The 

>.v   and    irregular.      The    Danube    i-    liere 

I    bv   a  brio  -'s.     The  fortress  of  Cnmorn, 

originally  built  hy  Matthew  Curvimis,  is  considered  one  of 

III.-  | •_" -si  in  Kiiropo.  ami  requires  for  its  defence   15,000 

men.     Coinnni   ha-   eight  churches  ami  two  tin 
niiinufactures  of  woollen  cloth  anil  leather,  a  trade  in  wine, 
(train,    wood,    and    fish,    and    coalmines    in    the    \ieinity. 
ll    was    besieged    aid    bombarded    I'.  >IH  ill    ISIS 

and    l^l'.i    without     ID but    finally   capitulated    of    its 

own  choice,  Sept.  1!7,  Is  111.     I',,,,,  in  isr.'.i,  l.'.iiSS. 

Com'oro  Isles,  a  gioup  of  four  volcanic  islands  in 
the  Mo/.  im!.ii[ii''  i 'hannel,  hot  ween  Africa  ami  Madagascar. 
The-  nous,  ami  the  In  rise  about 

6000  feet  a  >  The  inhabitants  arc  upright  ami 

well-mannered.     They  am  of  mixed  Arab  and  negro  hi 1. 

\r--a,  Ill.iO  square  miles.  The  soil  is  tertilo.  This  prolilic 
tropi-  i  i  in -I  nd  -s  the  cocoa  ami  areca  palm-,  e\ 

'  rice  aii'l  mai/.e.  yam-.  I. ananas,  mangos,  pin,  :i, 
oranges,  lemons,  ou i  ton,  wild  indigo,  and  Ml;;:ir  cane.     Ex- 
cellent   wood    for    shipbuilding    is    found.      The    principal 
exports  arc  palm  oil  and  lortoi.-c  .-hell-.      The  greater  part 
of  the  people  are  Mohammedans,  but  fetishism  is  praeli-ed 
among  them.     The\    -  unport  themselves  nm-tly  by  I1 
there  are  among  tliein  skilful  cutlers,  weavers,  and  jewel- 
lers.   Three  of  the  islands  have  each  th?ir  own  sultan.     The 
rule  of  the  rest  1   by  numerous  elective  o! 

M.i\  -oiie,  one,  of  these  islands,  is  a  French  colony.  Tbo 
inland  of  Johanna  is  celebrated  for  its  beauty.  Pop.  about 

Compans  (.!K  IN  DOMIXIQI-K),  COI-NT,  a  French  general. 

born  at  Salic s.  in  1 1  ante  I  J.ironne,  June  20,  175U.  lie  ^er\ ed 
in  tho  armies  of  the  Alps  and  of  Italy;  and  in  17'J'J  at  the 
head  of  a  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Alpr.  th.-n  c  immanded 
by  Qrenicr,  he  raised  the  siege  of  Coni,  took  Fusaano  and 
Savigliano,  and  reopened  c  on  inimical  i -ins  between  the  right 
ami  left  divisions  of  the  French  army;  ho  thus  relieved  a 
portion  which  was  hemmed  up  by  the  Ansrrians  and  was 
suffering  tearful  hardships,  shoeless  and  half  naked  among  I 
th  Alpine  snows,  ami  depending  upon  wild  herbs  for 
nourishment,  lie  served  afterwards  in  Italy,  which  had 
been  reopened  to  the  French  arms  by  the  battle  of  Maren- 
go ;  and  t  ho  a-sanlis  of  Mincin,  Montebello,  and  Villafranca 
w  itue-so  I  bis  bravery.  After  tin-  peace  of  l.unevillo,  Com- 
uas  ma  le  commandant  of  the  province  of  Tuneo. 
Falling  at  one  time  into  the  hands  of  brigands,  who  then 
swarmed  in  the  country,  he  thought  him-dl'  lost,  until  one 
of  the  band  appnMc'ird  and  addre-s.-d  him  :  "Have  no 
fear,  general:  we  have  not  forgotten  how  in  war-times  you 
!>nr,v:cd  our  wives  and  children  and  preserved  our  dwell- 
ings." In  the  I'russian  campaign  Compans  waa  raised  to 
the  rank  of  general  of  division.  He  \va^  created  a  count 
of  the  emoiie  in  l^as.  II,-  served  with  distinction  through 
tho  Kil-Man  c  imp .lign,  t.'ok  up  arms  again  in  the  linn  In -I 
!):>,  •,  and  ITM  laUeu  prisoner  at  Waterloo.  Died  Nov.  10, 
IB4*. 
Company.  Sr  •  JOINT  STOCK  COMPANY  and  PARTNKK- 

BHIIN  by    Piliil'.  T.  \V.  IMVICIIT,  I,UD. 

Com'pjiny  [  l''r.  ooMfMpuJt],  in  an  army,  is  a  body  of 

men  comin  indrd  by  a  captain,  and  forming  :tn  aliquot  part 
of  a  regiment  or  battalion  of  intanlr\ .    A  lull  company  con- 
sists of  about  one  hund.od  men.      In  the  i)nti-h  MrvlM   a 
rc-imellt    of    infantry   generally   comprises    ten    or   : 
companies.      The   captain   of  each   company   i-    as-i-rcdby 
two  subaltern  officers,  the  lientrnant   and  cnsiirn.      A  rci;i. 
incut  of  cavalry  is  di  vidcd  into  troops  instead  of  companies. 
In  the  U.  .S.  army  each  of  the  ihree   arms  i»l   the  -er\  ice  is 
divided    inio   companies.      Kaeh    battalion    of    infantry    is 
di\  ided  into   ten  companies,  and  each  company  lias 
tain  and  two  lieutenants.    The  cavalry  companies  are  olh  n 
known  as  n-oops.  while  tho  artillery iipany  is  mure  prop- 
erly a  battery.     The  I'.  S.  marine  corps  also  has  it- 
panics. 

( 'o  HI  pany  Shops,  a  thriving  post -village  of  Alai! 
Co..   \.  I'.,  -    miles  U".  of  (ii-aham.  on    the    \orth    Carolina 
K.  H..  i-  the  .-ill-  of  the  repair  and  construction  shops   and 
the  general  otlicc*  of  the  Kichmond  mid  ])anville  It.  II. 

Comparative  Anatomy,  the  science  of  the  struc- 
tural constitution  of  animaN;  so  call' d  because  it  is  based 
upon  the  comparison  of  the  anatomy  of  different  animals. 


I.  1'iuwAnr  ELEHEHTS. 

Animal  bodies  cither  consist  of  h  .......  genoous  substance, 

or  of  that  substance  disposed  in  tissues.  Tissues,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  are  made  up  into  organs,  tbe  sim- 
plest forms  of  which  ar«  the  sac,  the  tube,  and  the  segment. 
By  multiplication  and  modification  of  these  elements,  organs 
become  complex.  The  simplest  expression  of  tissue  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  nucleated  cell,  and  all  tissues  are  made 
of  multiplied  ami  modified  cells,  with  the  addition  of  un- 
organized or  homogeneous  substance. 

This  substance,  whether  homogeneous  or  exhibiting 
structure,  is  chemically  identical  throughout  tho  animal 
kingdom,  and  constitutes  the  living  part  of  plants.  It  lie 
longs  to  the  class  of  protein  compounds,  ami  it  called  gel- 
atin, albumen,  fibrin,  etc.,  or,  regarded  structurally,  proto- 
plasm. Its  composition  is  ('ullr  N:;<I»,  with  very  small 
amounts  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  added  under  some  cir- 
cum-tances.  It  is  therefore  a  nitryl  of  cellulose  —  i.  e.,  CM 


According  to  the  latest  investigations,  the  cell  is  not 
usually  a  hollow  body,  but  consist?  of  a  superficial  layer, 
which  represents  tho  wall  (but  which  may  be  of  consider- 
able thickness),  and  a  central  body  which  fills  it,  which  it 
called  the  nucleus.  This  nucleus  may  contain  another  vis- 
ibly distinct  body,  or  nuclcolus.  The  essential  difference 
between  the  nucleus  and  the  wall  consists  in  the  fact  that 
the  former  alone  is  capable  of  direct  nutrition  from  the 
blood,  while  tho  wall  is  derived  from  it  by  additions  on  its 
inner  surface.  All  growth  originates  in  the  nucleus;  that 
is,  all  cell-division  or  discharge  of  homogeneous  protoplasm 
has  its  origin  there.  Hence  it  bos  been  called  the  germinal 
matter,  while  the  wall  is  termed  formed  matter.  Formed 
mutter  exhibits  the  active  functions  of  life  other  than 
growth.  Thus  it  contracts,  as  in  muscular  tissue,  or  is  ir- 
ritable and  conductive  of  force,  as  in  nerves.  It  constitutes 
tho  primary  substance  of  secretions,  by  its  breaking  down 
and  mingling  with  special  compounds  brought  by  the  blood. 
It  may  then  be  concluded  that  the  formed  protoplasm  or 
wall  converts  heat,  etc.  into  motion,  chemicm,  etc.,  while 
the  germinal  matter  converts  heat  into  growth-force. 

II.  TISSUES. 

Tissues  are  naturally  arranged,  according  to  their  struc- 
ture, into  four  groups  —  viz.,  connective  tissue,  tissue  of  in- 
dependent cells,  nerve-tissue,  and  muscular  tissue.  The 
connective  tissue  consists  of  cells,  frequently  presenting 
narrow  prolongations,  which  are  separated  by  formed  sub- 
stance of  various  character,  but  always  either  gelatinous 
or  solid.  It  includes  the  supporting  and  connecting  tissue* 
of  the  body,  as  the  osseous,  cartilaginous,  connective,  etc., 
U  well  as  those  of  less  consistence,  as  the  vitreous  humor  of 
the  eye,  adipose  tissue,  etc.  Tbo  tissues  of  independent 
cells  include  those  floating  in  fluids,  as  blood-  and  lymph- 
corpuscles,  with  those  which  are  stationary,  but  not  bound 
together  by  connective  substance,  as  tbe  epithelium.  The 
muscular  tissue  consists  of  elongate  cells,  which  are  massed 
together  in  longitudinal  bundles  or  fibrill»>,  without  the 
intervention  of  non-cellular  substance.  The  nervous  tissue 
consists  of  isolated  cells  surrounded  by  formed  matter, 
which  terminate  in  tubular  prolongations  or  nervous  fibres 
which  extend  throughout  tho  body.  These  cells  arc  of  dcl- 
icato  texture,  and  are  separated  by  the  equally  soft  altered 
cell-contents. 

The  connective  tiuite  (figs.  1  and  2)  is  composed  in  the  lower 

animals  more  exclu- 
sively of  cells  than 
in  the  higher.  The 
formed  matter  exte- 
rior to  the  nucleus 
of  the  cells  assumes 
various  forms.  In 
the  gelatinous  tis- 
sues (which  are  most 
abundant  in  young 
animals)  this  sub- 
stance is  relatively 
large  in  quantity 
and  thin  in  consist- 
ence. In  the  more 
numerous  forms  the 
latter  assumes  a  fib- 
rous character,  and 
consists  of  bauds  of 
fibres,  with  the  cells 
scattered  at  inter- 
Fio.l.  Connective  tissue:  1.  white  fibrous  vals.  In  the  upper 
element;  -J.  yellow  lihrous  clemen;.  layer  of  the  true 
skin  the  cells  assume  a  radiate  form,  and  contain  the  color- 
ing pigment  (fig.  3)  which  is  generally  characteristic  of 
the  animal.  These  cells  may  contract  under  nervou"  in- 
fluence, to  as  to  obliterate  the  color,  as  in  many  fishes.  In 
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many  of  these  they  are  expanded  only  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year ;  in  the  squids  (  L<Ai<jo}  they  pulsate  during  life,  and 
produce  great  chimges  iu  the  appearance  of  the  skin.  In 
many  batrachians  and  reptiles  one  color  may  be  rapidly 
substituted  for  another,  as  in  the  tree-frog,  chamacleou,  etc. 
Here  there  is  more  than  one  stratum  of  pigment-cells,  each 
containing  a  peculiar  color.  Under  nerve  influence  the  in- 
ferior cells  may  expand  while  the  superficial  contract,  and, 
penetrating  between  the  latter,  give  color  to  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  .skin.  Cartilage  (fig.  4)  differs  from  other  forms 
in  the  large  quantity  of  formed  matter  which  is  discharged 
from  the  germinal  centres  or  nuclei,  and  which  separates 
the  latter  widely.  It  is  but  slightly  fibrous  in  typical  car- 
tilage, but  in  fibre-cartilage  highly  so.  In  elastic  tissue 
certain  bands  of  fibres  agglomerate  and  harden,  and  become 
elastic  through  the  addition  of  toughness  to  the  original 
qualities.  By  hardening  in  extended  layers,  connective 


\ 


FIG.  2.  Connective  tissue,  partially  developed. 

tissues  form  basement  membranes,  or  those  supporting 
glandular  structures.  Osseous  tissue  (fig.  5)  is  developed 
either  in  typical  connective  tissue,  skin,  or  cartilage,  but 
usually  in  the  latter.  It  consists  of  a  deposit  of  phosphate 
of  lime  in  the  formed  intercellular  substance  by  the  minute 
capillaries  which  traverse  it.  It  is  generally  concentric  to 
the  cells. 

The  connective  tissue  is  the  medium  for  transmission  of 
the  blood-vessels  in  most  regions  of  the  body. 

The  tisHiieft  of  independent  cells  are  various  in  situation 
and  function.  As  epithelium  it  covers  the  surfaces  of  the 
cavities  of  the  body,  as  well  as  its  exterior.  Its  cells  are 
packed  together,  forming  a  stratum  which  may  be  de- 
pressed and  hardened,  as  the  epidermis  or  outer  skin,  or 
soft  and  of  little  consistency,  as  inside  of  the  mouth. 
The  cells  are  flat  or  cylindric,  and  in  some  situations 
furnished  with  movable  cilia.  The  columnar  epithelium 
(fig.  6)  is  only  found  in  the  mucous  membrane;  the 
spheroidal  exists  as  the  lining  of  the  urinary  and  per- 
spiratory vessels  and  ducts;  the  ciliated  (fig.  7)  belongs 
to  the  air-passages,  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  and  the 
lining  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  The  crystalline 
lens  of  the  eye  is  one  of  its  most  modified  forms.  The 
lymph-corpuscles  are  white  nucleated  cells  thrown  off  from 
the  lymphatic  glands  into  the  blood,  in  which  they  fioat. 
They  are  highly  important  in  nutrition.  The  red  blood- 
corpuscles  (tig.  8)  give  colur  to  the  circulatory  fluid;  in  the 
invertebrates,  where  the  blood  is  frequently  white,  it  con- 
tains only  the  white  corpuscles,  while  the  latter  are  much 
more  numerous  in  the  lower  than  in  the  higher  Vertebrata. 
In  this  class  the  red  corpuscles  are  nucleated  below  the 
Mammalia;  in  the  latter,  their  contents  appear  to  be  homo- 
geneous. They  are  disk-like,  with  slightly  concave  surfaces, 
sometimes  with  a  median  convexity.  They  are  largest  in 
Batrachia,  especially  iu  the  /'i-<tt>n*. 

The  mitHcttftit'  cell  is  of  a  peculiarly  elongate  or  rod-like 
form,  and  possesses  a  well-defined  wall  or  sheath.  It  is 
composed  originally  either  of  a  single  cell,  which  elongates 
with  growth,  chiefly  in  its  formed  substance  (but  in  some 
measure  with  its  nucleus  also),  or  of  several  confluent  cells. 
In  the  fresh  water  Hydra  the  contractile  cells  of  its  body- 
walls  and  arms  preserve  their  original  form.  Muscular 
cells  are  divided  into  the  unstriped  and  the  striped — the 
former  having  homogeneous  formed  matter;  the  latter  ex- 
hibiting transverse  divisions  (figs.  9  and  10),  which  produce 
the  appearance  of  a  series  of  disks.  Muscles  terminate  in 
tendons,  which  present  a  form  of  connective  tissue,  the  nu- 
clei being  few  and  the  formed  substance  fibrous,  and  very 
dense  and  hard. 


The  tierve-ffl/n  (tig.  11)  are  found  in  nervous  centres — i.  <-., 
brain  and  spinal  cord— and  in  ganglia.  They  form,  with  the 
intervening  substance,  the  gray  nerve-matter.  The  white 
mutter  and  the  nerves  proper  are  composed  of  nervous 
fibres  or  tubes.  The  nerve-cell  has  to  various  observers 
presented  a  greater  complexity  of  structure  than  other  cells. 
In  so:ne,  fibrous  layers  in  the  wall  and  covering  the  nucleus 
have  been  observed,  the  external  layer  being  continuous 
with  the  external  walls  of  the  nerves.  Others  describe  tu- 
bular vacuities  in  the  nucleus.  Nerves  consist  of  more  or 
less  granular  formed  protoplasm,  surrounded  by  a  sheath  or 
neurilemma,  and  containing  nuclei.  Many  nerves  exhibit 
thick  walls,  while  in  others,  especially  the  sympathetic,  the 
nerve-walla  are  extremely  thin. 

III.  ORGANS  AND  SYSTEMS. 

Tissues  arranged  and  united  in  forms,  so  as  to  be  usable 
for  vital  processes,  form  organs.  All  organs  not  constructed 
of  cells  alone  are  composed  of  elementary  parts,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  repetitions  of  the  sac,  the  tube,  or  the  seg- 
ment, no  matter  how  complex  they  may  be.  The  organs 
are  classified  into  systems  by  their  structural  connection 
with  one  another,  which  of  course  signifies  functional  asso- 
ciation for  some  common  vital  process.  The  systems  aro 
as  follows : 

1.  Cellular  Systems — The  nervous,  the  muscular,  the  muco- 
derraal. 

2.  iS'«c  and  Tube  Systems — The  digestive,  the  circulatory, 
the  respiratory,  the  urogenital. 

3.  S'eyment  Xy*/em— The  skeletal. 

The  nervous  system  consists  of  central  bodies  or  ganglia, 
and  nerves  which  extend  from  them  to  the  periphery  of 
the  body.  The  structure  presents  much  variation  among 
the  several  groups  of  animals.  The  muscular  is  composed 
of  muscles  and  the  tendons  by  which  they  are  attached  to 
the  part  of  the  skeleton  to  be  moved  by  them.  The  mus- 
cles are  composed  of  innumerable  fibrilliE  enclosed  in  a 
common  sheath.  The  bundles  in  invertebrate  animals  are 
smaller,  till  in  some  of  the  lowest  they  are  composed  of  but 
few  fibrillse.  Unstriped  fibres  prevail  in  invertebrate  ani- 
mals, excepting  the  Arthropoda,  where  the  muscles  are 
striped.  The  fibres  in  vertebrates  are  striped,  excepting  in 
involuntary  muscles,  where  they  are  unstriped,  save  only  in 
the  heart.  In  invertebrates  they  may  have  thick  sheaths, 
and  the  contents  are  frequently  granular.  In  most  Arth- 
ropoda the  central  part  of  the  striped  fibrillae  retains  the 
original  cell-nuclei  in  one  or  more  columns.  The  muco- 
dermal  system  covers  the  body  externally,  and  as  mucous 
membrane  enters  and  lines  all  the  cavities  that  communi- 
cate with  the  open  air;  as  serous  membrane  it  lines  the 
closed  cavities.  In  animals  no  system  presents  greater  va- 
rieties of  exterior  structure.  In  invertebrates  it  is  some- 
times hardened  by  segments  produced  by  a  deposit  of  lime, 
which  resemble  bone  (sea-urchin),  or  form  a  more  elastic 
substance,  chitin  (Arthropoda).  In  vertebrates  it  may 
support  osseous  pieces  of  various  forms  (scales),  or  hairs,  or 
feathers,  which  are  simply  enlarged  hairs  finely  branched. 
Finally,  as  horn  it  appears  as  nails,  claws,  and  horn- 
eheaths;  these  are  simply  thickened  epidermis. 

The  digestive  system  is  a  tube  usually  open  at  both  ex- 
tremities. Portions  of  its  course  are  enlarged  into  stomach, 
large  intestine,  etc.,  while  glandular  bodies  are  distributed 
along  it  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  pour  their  contents 
into  it.  These  glands  are  formed  of  sacs,  in  a  few  cases 
simple  (fig.  12)  (gastric  glands  of  stomach),  in  others  simply 
forked,  but  usually  many  times  divided  and  subdivided, 
forming  masses  of  lobules.  Some  of  those  bodies  are  almost 
universal  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Thus,  it  is  usual  to  find 
one  or  more  situated  near  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  (tig.  Ki), 
which  secretes  a  fluid  to  aid 
in  deglutition  ;  another,  most 
frequently  met  with,  dis- 
charges its  secretion  into  the 
alimentary  canal  just  beyond 
the  stomach.  This  is  the  liver 
and  its  representatives.  The 


FIG.  3.  Epidermis  of  the  negro. 


walls  of  the  canal  are  supplied  with  several  layers  of  mus- 
cular tissue  in  the  vertebrates,  and  in  a  less  complex  form 
in  lower  animals. 

The  circulatory  system  consists  of  tubes  for  the  conduct 
of  the  results  of  digestion  throughout  the  body ;  it  origi- 
nates from  branches  of  the  digestive  canal  in  the  lowest 
types  (Medusae),  but  becomes  highly  specialized,  so  that 
communication  with  that  system  is  had  by  endosmosis  only. 
It  early  acquires  a  specially  muscular  enlargement,  which 
pulsates.  This  organ  becomes  more  specialized,  isolated, 
and  divided,  and  is  known  as  the  heart.  The  arteries  (which 
take  blood  from  it)  are  muscular  throughout  their  length. 
The  veins  are  not  so,  but  are  distinguished  by  the  presence 
of  valves  in  the  higher  animals. 
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The  respiratory  system  consists  of  a  scries  of  tubes  which 

carry  air  thiougli   the   binl\  :   in   some  ammal- 
dersi  these   are    Mill'!.   forming   pulmon.i  which 

capillarv  arteiie-  :no  'iiM  ributeil.  In  animals  inhabiting 
the  water  il,  little  or  not  nl  nil  developed,  il  lie 

ill"  replaced    by   branchial    or    gill-.       Ill  vcrtebi 

•led     by    tubes    with    the 
l\e    system,    al.-wcr   th.1     -ainc   ttincti'.Iial     plirp' 

ce|it  ;i  iiiimg  li-li*  -.  where  it  is  used  as  a  float,     (till*  aerate 

the'  lilninl  in  tin-  ela". 

Tin-  urogcnital  sy-tem  c, HIM -t-  "ftiibcs,  sacs,  ninl  glandu- 
lar an  1  cellular  bodies,  which  ar iin.-rlc.|  with  tin-  mitiT 

iiir  :it  l!n-  posterior  en.lnt1  ni"-t  animals,  and  art- usually 
blind  ;il  t  heir  termini.  Their  exit  is  usually  common  to  the 
alimentary  canal,  ami  is  i-:illi-,|  cloaca.  These,  organs  ex- 
hibit usually  bilateral  syiiiniel  i  \ .  thr  opposite  si<le>  having 

distinct  exit-,  exci ipt  milling  female- ot    MUI f  the  higher 

animals,  wliiTf  the  discharge  tubes  unite  and  form  a  cham- 
ber calleil  the  nleiii-.  'I'lic  '  rmcd  iiviilu. 
tuba'  Kallopii ).  ami  li-rliiinate  in  a  til  iron-  ami  cellular  In i>lv, 
the  ovary.  In  its  circumference  a]i|ie:ir  ec •!!-.  which  grow, 
and  after  disclm  i  L'C  ;in-  mo<litied  into  the  embry  n.  ' ; 
ally,  the  embryo-cells  of  low  animals  grow  into  adults  by  a 
simple  vegetative  process,  lint  in  higher  t'orins  a  stimulus 
to  such  growth  is  required  from  the  other  or  male  sex.  In 
this  sex  the  ovaries  pi-mlncc,  by  a  form  of  secretion,  imle 
pom  lent  cells,  each  of  \vliich  hears  a  long  cilia  or  \&$\\(*pcr- 
•  ••'iV'/*),  and  being  modified  in  .structure  are  properly 
teriueil  testes.  The  efferent  tube  is  called  the  vas  deferens. 
These  only  unite  near  their  point  of  exit.  The  urinary 
n  is  present  in  the  vcrtelirates  only.  Tuhes  connect 
it  with  the  reproductive  canals  near  their  termini.  These 
are  derived  from  paired  glandular  bodies,  the  kidneys,  and 
usually  unite  into  a  common  reservoir  defore  exit — i.  <•.,  the 
urinary  Madder.  The  object  is  the  removal  of  uric  acid, 
etc.  from  the  Hood. 

The  skeletal  system  exists  only  in  vertebrates.  It  con- 
stitutes the  solid  framework  of  the  body,  and  is  axial  or  in- 
ternal. It  is  composed  of  cartilaginous  and  osseous  tissue. 
It  19  composed  of  segments,  which  possess  a  solid  centre- 
piece and  two  opposite  arches  attached  to  it — one  superior, 
the  other  inferior.  It  thus  forms  two  tubes  connected  by  a 
solirl  axis.  The  upper  protects  the  nervous — the  lower,  the 
nutritive  organs.  Each  segment  is  divisible  into  sub- 
segments,  which  are  originally  separate.  These  are  much 
modified  iu  form  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  tho  body — 
above.  ti>  contain  the  bruin;  below,  to  aid  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing, to  prepare  food  for  digestion,  etc.  Appendages  to  in- 
terior segments  are  seen  in  limbs,  which  are  the  supports 
of  tho  body  and  resistant  elements  in  motion.  They  are 
also  composed  of  segments  arranged  in  lines  or  radii. 

IV.  CLASSIFICATION  OF  ANIMALS. 

All  known  animals  are  referable  to  seven  "  branches  "  or 
primary  types.  Four  plans  of  structure  cover  these,  with- 
out expressing  their  intimate  or  essential  structure.  Tho 
four  are  the  rniliut.  ,1  i  ( 'iflenterata  and  Echinodermata  ) ; 
the  tuiH/itu'liit'tllt/  j.iini',1,  with  external  and  ring-shaped 
skeleton  (  Venues  ami  Arthri'pn.lal  ;  the  l<,,<t-*li,i/., ,/  (  Mol- 
In-.M  and  some  IVi'to/ua  )  :  an  i  .  imse  essen- 

tial ehara"ter  is  mentioned  above  under  the  skeleton  of  tho 
Verlebrata.  Tho  characters  may  now  be  given  in  more  de- 
tail. 

llmnrli  I..  /',;,/i, -.:„,. — I,ow  animals,  composed  of  single 
or  Aggregated  >"h'l  cells  or  brotopbunia  masses,  without 
blood  or  nerve.s.  When  symmetrical,  bilateral  or  radiate. 

AYifiirA  //.,  ('<>  !•  ;*!•  ,',it:t.  Hollow  animals,  without  spe 
cial  digestive  organs,  or  with  u  sac-like  stomach  opening 
into  the  common  cavity.  Circulatory  system  wanting  or 
represented  by  branches  from  the  dige.tive  ca\it\.  \,i 
nervous  system.  The  form  is  radial  and  bilateral,  or  radial 
only. 

llrnni-Ji    HI.,    Kihiiti><ltri,nttn. — Digestive   system   inde- 
pi  11  lent  of  the  body-walls,  not 
filling  the  cavity  ;    the  circu- 
latory system  present,  largely 
isolated  ;   a   water  circulatory 
:n  :     nervous    system    an 
o'-.i|ili:tu'e:il  ring,  with  radii; 
skin      with     hard     prm 
bodies.     Form  bilateral  and 
radial. 

It,,,,,,  I,  IV.,  r,  .;„,,.— Di- 
gestive system  isolated,  not 
o!  cupying  the  body  cavity  ; 
circiilatorv  system  incomplete 

tog;  Mrroni  system         Fl<i- 4-  Car"i^ 

an  lesophageal  ring,  with  ganglia,  or  eun-isting  of  the  chief 
ganglia  only.     No  jointed  limbs;  body  elongate.     In  de- 
velopment the  alimentary  canal  is  exeatated  in  the  embryo. 
llniiu-li   1  .,  M,,{/HH<;I. — Alimentary   eanal  complete,  iso- 
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luted:  circulatory  fystem   incomplete  at  the  di«t:il  extrem- 
ities:   nervous   system   with    ring    round   CMOphftgai,  wbieh 
beiii-  a    ganglion    above   and    one   below;   u  third   gar. 
interiorly    placed,  connected    by  a    ring    with   the  former. 
Form  sae  like.     Intestines  excarated  from  yolk  of  egg.  not 

formed  by  a  told. 

."•A    I'/.,    .\i-thr, 'jx'itn. —  Itigestive     system    conn 
circulatory    with    complete    ceniia!    'ir^m,    but    upeii    ex- 

lr"init;e.  ;   nc  rv.ms  - 
.     •  «i'h  o  -opbageal  ring  and 

'  '  Merally    an 

i  *     i  \  i>  on  the  inferior 
iOaj^BUtJ  of  body,   with    ganglia   at 
inter\als.      Skin    ha  i 
into    a    ehitn 

.  which  is  fuini-h- 
ed  with  jointe  1  i.  L'-  I  n!  ni 
bilateral.  In: 
ed  by  excavation  of  yolk, 
not  by  infolding  of  mem- 
brane. 

Itrnni'lt  I'//..  Y<  ,t>  I,rtt1,t. 
— Alimentary  system  complete  ;  respiratory,  a  brain  h  from 
it  :  circulatory,  with  complete  circuit  :  m  i  \  --us.  of  a  longi- 
tudinal ganglionic  axis  on  the  Upper  side  -pin:il 

with  usually  gauglionic  bodies  at  one  end  (brain).  An  in- 
ternal bony  or  cartilaginous  nsisting  of  solid 
axis;  superior  tube  for  nervous  and  inferior  for  other  sys- 
tems. Form  bilateral.  Digestive  tubes  formed  by  tho  in- 
folding of  a  membrane  formed  on  the  yolk. 

A  few  years  ago  the  number  nt  spo-ii  -  of  animals  known 
wag  stated  to  be  500,000,  of  which  400,000  were  Arthropoda ; 
of  the  remainder,  25,1)00  were  Vcrtcbrata. 

The  classes  of  animals  number  thirty-six,  distributed  and 
denned  as  follows : 

PROTOZOA — Kkizoprtda. — Bodies  of  homogeneous  proto- 
plasm, which  throws  out  threads  or  arms  of  tho  same  sub- 
stance, which  are  elastically  retractile.  No  internal  organ- 
ization ;  often  a  silicious  covering,  which  is  perforated. 
(Fig.  U.) 

aprnyif, — Unicellular  animals  (fig.  15),  in  which  the  cells 
are  frequently  associated  in  large  numbers  on  axes  of  a 
horny,  calcareous,  or  silicious  nature,  forming  branched 
masses.  These  are  penetrated  by  canals. 

In/iitoriti. — Body  with  wall  distinguished  from  contents, 
with  mouth  and  often  anus ;  often  a  contractile  vesicle  and 
ovarian  nucleus.  Surface  frequently  ciliated.  (Fig.  16.) 

I'IKI.K.NTKIIATA — Hy<lri,2i,n. — The  cavity  of  the  body  the 
only  digestive  system;  skin  distinct;  form  radiate  only. 
(Fig.  17.) 

M'  'l,i«K  (jelly-fish). — Digestive  system  an  open  sac  com- 
municating with  the  body  cavity,  from  which  canals  radi- 
ate as  isolated  grooves.  Eight  series  of  swimming-lobes  on 
the  surface.  Form  bilateral.  (Fig.  18.) 

Anthoma  (corals, etc.). — Digestive  system  the  body-cavity 
and  an  appended  open  sac,  the  former  divided  round  tho 
walls  by  \ertical  septa  into  grooves,  which  continue  into 
tubular  tentacles.  Septa  and  skin  often  filled  with  deposit 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  (Fig.  IB.) 

F.riiiMinKiiMATA — Criuniitca. — Body  cup-shaped,  the  sur- 
face covered  with  mineralized  plates,  which  are  solidly 
united,  but  wanting  on  a  part  next  the  stomach  :  arms 
present,  formed  of  articulating  segments.  (Fig.  22.) 

Aitrriilit. — Body  depressed,  star-shaped,  covered  with  cal- 
careous plates,  which  are  wanting  on  a  part  of  the  dorsal 
surface,  and  which  articulate  with  each  other  in  clusters 
star  tidies,,.      (Fig.  20.) 

Kfhiuiilit. — Bodr  discoidal  or  globular,  surface  covered 
with  calcareous  plates,  which  are  immovably  united  to- 
gether: no  arms  (sea-urchins).  (Fig.  21.) 

ll,:h:tli,iri,l:i. — Body  elongated,  cylindric,  covered  with 
soft  skin;  a  calcareous  ring  round  u  sopbagus  ;  mouth  sur- 
rouinleil  by  tentacles  (tropangs).  (Fig.  23.) 

VKKMKS—  <V< /,//;//.«.—  Hody  cylindric.  not  jointed,  ali- 
mentary canal  complete  in  the  hollow  body:  a  nervous  sys- 
tem, an  irsiiplingeal  ring  and  abdominal  axis. 

Hniiiiiiriii. — Alimentary  canal  developed  in  the  hollow 
body;  ciliated  disks  or  wheel-organs  for  movement;  a 
water-circulatory  s\  -N  m. 

Body  jointed,  nearly  solid,  without  digestive 
system;  head  with  suckers  and  hooks;  a  water-circulatory 
•  \stem  i  tape  worm). 

T,',,,,,t.,,l'i. — Body  not  jointed,  solid  except  in  the  de- 
veloped digestive  tuiics.  ami  water-circulatory  system;  head 
with  suckers  and  hooks  itlukes). 

Aemtkoetfkala.—'BoAj  hollow,  not  jointed,  cylindric, 
without  digestive  canal;  head  with  a  hook-bearing  pru- 

•  •iinilfi. — Body  hollow,  unjointed;  digestive  canal  well 
developed. 

Turkellaria. — Body  unjointed,  flat,  solid,  except  in  the 
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developed  digestive  canals;  nervous  system  of  two  supra- 
oesophageal  ganglia;  surface  covered  with  cilia. 

Annelida. — Body  hollow,  segmented,  with  well-developed 
digestive  canal  and  nervous  system;  the  latter  an  cesopha- 
geal  ring  and  abdominal  ganglion  chain  ;  a  system  of  respi- 
ratory tubes  (earth-worms,  etc.),  (Fig-  23.) 

MOLLUSC  A — Hryozua. — Head,  tongue,  and  foot  wanting; 
a  shell-producing  mantle  enclosing  the  hinder  portion  of 
the  body;  mouth  surrounded  by  a  crest  of  tentacles  as  re- 
spiratory organs.  Nervous  system  rudimental.  (Fig.  24.) 

Titnicata. — Head,  tongue,  anil  foot  wanting;  a  large  bag- 
like  mantle,  which  bears  a  shell  of  connective  tissue,  en- 
closing saclike  gills.  Nervous  system  rudimental.  (Fig.25.) 

Brat-hiopoda. — Head,  foot,  and  tongue  absent;  mantle 
large,  bearing  large  shells,  which  are  dorsal  and  ventral ; 
branchijo  supported  on  two  spiral  arms,  which  are  attached 
to  the  shell.  (Fig.  26.) 

Acephala. — Head  and  tongue  wanting,  foot  anterior; 
mantle  covering  the  body  on  each  side,  and  enclosing  la- 
mmiform  branchiae ;  two  shells,  right  and  left  (mussel, 
clam).  {Fig.  27.) 

Gasteropoda. — Head,  tongue,  and  foot  present,  the  latter 
extending  posteriorly ;  mantle  small,  posterior  ;  gills  comb- 
like  on  the  back.  Shell,  when  present,  single,  spiral  (conch, 
snail).  (Fig.  28.) 

Pteropoda. — Head,  tongue,  and  foot,  the  latter  developed  | 
into  two  lateral  fins;  mantle  covering  the  hinder  part  of 
body;  gills  comb-like  on  the  buck.     (  Fig.  29.) 

Cephalopoda. — Head  and  tongue  present:  foot  divided 
into  arms,  which  radiate  from  the  mouth  us  a  centre;  pos- 
terior part  of  body  enclosed  in  a  mantle;  gills  on  back; 
cartilages  behind  eyes,  and  ganglia  in  head  (cuttle-fish). 
(Fig.  30.) 

ARTHROPODA — Gnutacea. — Two  pairs  of  antennas;  post- 
abdomen  developed;  limbs  on  all  segments  of  the  body, 
those  of  the  thorax  converted  into  mouth-organs;  respi- 
ratory organs,  gills  or  wanting  (shrimp,  crab).  (Fig.  31.) 

Arachnida. — No  antennie  nor  anterior  cephalic  segments ; 
the  last  pair  of  cephalic  limbs  of  the  form  of  legs ;  three 


FIG.  6.  Columnar  epithelium 
from  the  intestine  of  the 
rabbit. 


FIG.  7.  Ciliated  epithelium 
from  the  membranes  of 
the  human  nose. 


additional  pairs  on  the  thorax;  head  and  thorax  united 
into  a  cephalothorax,  abdomen  and  developed  post-abdo- 
men without  legs;  respiration  by  tracheae  or  sacs  (spider, 
scorpion). 

Mi/i-iopitda. — One  pair  of  antennic  ;  a  part  of  the  thoracic 
limbs  used  as  mouth-organs ;  abdomen  not  distinguished, 
many-jointed,  furnished  with  limbs  throughout;  post-abdo- 
men rudimentary;  respiration  by  means  of  tracheae  (centi- 
pedes). 

Intecta. — One  pair  of  antennas;  abdomen  without  limbs, 
post-abdomen  rudimentary;  three  pairs  of  limbs  on  the 
thorax  ;  respiration  by  means  of  tracheae ;  usually  two  pairs 
of  wings  (insects).  (Fig.  32.) 

YKKTKBKATA — Leptix-itrdtl. — Cranium  membranous,  with- 
out mandibular  arch,  no  brain;  heart  with  one  chamber: 
five  aorta-roots  (lancelet). 

Dcrmufit'Ti.  —  ('niniuin  and  skeleton  cartilaginous  ;  no 
mandibular  arch;  heart  with  two  chambers;  five  aorta- 
roots  (lamprey ). 

PlurcH. — Cranium  and  skeleton  osseous  or  cartilaginous, 
or  both,  with  under  jaw  composed  in  part  of  malleus,  and 
supported  by  incus  and  stapes,  ns  hyo-mandibular  bone,  etc. 
Limbs  with  many  segments  in  contact  with  scapula  without 
intervening  humerus ;  pelvis  mostly  wanting.  Brain  well 
developed;  optic  lobes  generally  larger;  cerebellum  dis- 
tinct; two  chambers  of  the  heart;  five  aorta-roots  on  each 
side.  A  parasphenoid  bone  (shark,  sturgeon,  sucker,  perch). 

Hatrm  hin. — Skeleton  osseous;  cranium  with  parasphe- 
noid.no  basi-occipitals;  under  jaw  embracing  malleus,  and 
supported  by  a  single  " quadrate "  bone,  ''the  incus ;" 
limbs  with  humerus  and  few  radii  ;  pelvis  present;  brain 
with  cerebral  hemispheres  largest,  and  small  cerebellum. 
Three  chambers  to  the  heart;  four  or  three  aorta-roots;  a 
coracoid  bone  (salamander,  frog). 

Ktptifiit. — Skeleton  osseous,  with  coracoid  bone  and 
mandible,  latter  with  malleus,  and  supported  by  incus;  no 
parasphenoid,  but  a  hasi-ncripital ;  bruin  with  large  cere- 
bral hemispheres;  two  or  one  aorta-roots;  two  aorta-bows; 


heart  with  three  or  four  chambers;  metatarsal  bones  dis- 
tinct ;  limbs  with  few  radii ;  a  humerus  arid  pelvis. 

Aves.— Skeleton  osseous,  with  coracoid  bone  and  mandi- 
ble, which  includes  malleus,  and  is  supported  by  single  in- 
cus; a  basi-occipital,  no  parasphenoid;  metatarsal  and  tar- 
sal  bones  united ;  humerus  and  pelvis  present :  optic  lobes 
lateral,  small;  four  chambers  to  the  heart;  one  aorta-root 
and  bow,  turning  to  the  right  (birds). 

Mammalia. — Skeleton  osseous,  without  coracoid  bone; 
with  the  stapes,  incus,  and  malleus  withdrawn  into  the  ear, 
and  simple,  mandible  sessile  on  the  squamosal  bone ; 
cranial  axis  behind  the  basi-occipital ;  limbs  ambulatory, 
with  distinct  tarsal  and  usually  metatarsal  bones;  optic 
lobes  inferior;  cerebral  hemispheres  very  large;  one  aorta- 
root  and  bow,  turning  to  the  left;  heart  with  four  chambers. 

The  preceding  descriptions  express  a  few  of  the  structural 
peculiarities  of  the  animals  included  in  the  respective  di- 
visions— t.  c.,  such  as  are  common  to  those  of  each,  and  by 
which  they  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  But  the 
innumerable  characters  found  in  the  subordinate  or  con- 
tained divisions  and  species  of  each  remain  to  be  considered. 

V.    THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

1.  In  Invertebrates. — In  Protozoa,  and  perhaps  Coelen- 
terata,  where  the  nervous  system  has  not  been  certainly 
discovered,  spontaneous  movements  in  the  taking  of  food 
and  moving  from  place  to  place  are  readily  observed.  It 
is  therefore  evident  that  tho  contractibility  of  their  proto- 
plasmic walls  is  under  the  direction  of  stimuli  which  do  not 
require  nerves  for  their  conduction  or  direction.  The  ner- 
vous .system  of  higher  animals  must  therefore  be  looked 
upon  as  designed  for  the  specialization  or  location  of  move- 
ments—a capacity  entirely  necessary  to  the  activity  of 
spceial  mental  powers.  These  demand  particular  move- 
ments for  special  objects;  hence  the  necessity  of  concen- 
trating the  directors  of  movements  in  particular  parts — 
t.  ( .,  nerves,  muscles,  etc. 

In  the  Bryozoa,  the  lowest  mollusks,  there  is  not  cer- 
tainly known  to  be  an  cesophageal  ring,  but  there  is  a 
considerable  ganglion  above  the  gullet,  which  sends  ner- 
vous threads  around  the  horse-shoe  respiratory  crest.  One 
of  these  extends  on  each  side  at  the  base  of  the  processes, 
but,  though  they  approach,  they  are  not  known  to  unite  on 
the  inside  of  the  arc.  In  Tunieata  in  like  manner  a  single 
ganglion  exists  above  the  oesophagus,  between  it  and  the 
vent,  and  sends  out  nerves  in  a  radiating  manner.  These 
are  distributed  to  the  orifices  of  the  body  and  to  the 
muscles.  In  Brachiopoda  the  system  is  more  highly  de- 
veloped, there  being  a  complete  resophageal  ring,  with  a 
broad  band-shaped  ganglion  on  the  inferior  side.  The  lat- 
ter represents  two  united  ganglia,  and  gives  off  on  each  side 
a  strong  nervous  trunk.  These  trunks  turn  forward  and 
outward,  and  soon  divide,  the  weaker  branch  going  to  the 
spiral  respiratory  arms,  representing  that  above  described 
in  the  Bryozoa.  The  stronger  branch  goes  to  the  muscles 
that  close  the  shells,  to  the  mantle,  etc.  Each  one  forms  a 
ring  in  the  former  locality,  which  gives  off  small  threads. 
In  Acephala  (called  also  Lamellibranchs  or  bivalves)  the 
ganglia  are  transparent,  yellowish,  orange,  or  rosy,  con- 
taining fat  cells,  as  well  as  the  nervous.  There  are  three 
well-separated  pairs  of  ganglia,  the  ganglia  of  each  pair 
connected  by  a  commissure.  The  anterior  pair  is  near  the 
mouth;  they  are  rarely  close  together  (  Venu»,  Mactra)  or 
united  (Mi'H'idfHDHi,  T<r<d»\;  they  give  off  on  each  side  a 
nervous  thread  which  extends  to  the  foot,  and  is  connected 
with  the  foot-ganglion  pair.  These  arc  wanting  in  the 
oyster  and  other  genera  which  want  the  foot.  This  forms 
an  open  .cesophageal  ring.  The  nerves  of  the  foot  are  do- 
rived  from  the  ganglion,  but  none  of  the  intestinal  nerves. 
These  arc  derived  from  the  third  pair  of  ganglia,  which  are 
the  most  posterior,  and  which  are  connected  with  the  front 
pair  by  a  nervous  stem  on  each  side,  forming  a  second  ring 
round  the  digestive  axis.  It  sends  nerves  to  the  mantle, 
gills,  etc.,  meeting  those  from  the  anterior  ganglia.  In 
Ontrea,  Pinna,  Mytfltts,  etc.  its  nerves  contribute  to  form  a 
circuit  which  extends  round  the  edge  of  tho  mantle,  con- 
necting with  the  anterior  pair. 

In  Gasteropoda  the  ganglia  and  commissures  are  homol- 
ogous with  those  of  tho  Acephala,  but  the  former  are  con- 
centrated near  the  mouth,  forming  mueh  more  contracted 
rings.  Tho  two  supra-oesophageal  ganglia  (or  "brain- 
ganglia")  are  connected  by  short  commissures.  They  send 
down  commissures  to  the  foot-ganglia,  which  are  close  to 
the  oesophagus ;  the  visceral  ganglia  or  third  pair  an  be- 
hind these,  and  connected  with  the  superior  ganglia  by 
special  commissures;  sometimes  they  are  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  oesophagus,  and  connected  by  commissure  below  it. 
The  superior  sends  nerves  to  the  lips,  mouth,  tentacles,  and 
eyes;  the  foot-ganglia  to  the  under  side  of  the  oesophagus, 
to  tin-  ear,  and  the  foot;  the  visceral  ganglia  to  the  mantle, 
gills,  heart,  intestines,  and  certain  muscles.  In  the  naked 
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division  (Opisthobranchia)  the  upper  ganglia  give  a  - 
ganglion  to  the  tentacles ;  the  foot-ganglia  in  like  manner 
are  adjoined    by  a  pair  for   (lie  gills.      In  Chiton  all   three 
pairs  <d'  g:uig!i:i  tire  found  on  the  inferior  side  of  the  cesoph- 

H^il«.          Ill       'I'm- 1»>,      /.irtni-inn,     ./ft  nt  It  inn,      i'lnni'ltf  Hit,     and 

/'ntiifn  the  superior  pair  occupies  th"  nppn-itr  sides  of  the 

gullet.  Ill  \nrii-n  nil  til  ret-  an-  elo>e]y  milled  together. 
A<  in  other  higher  Mt.l1ii-e;i.  ;i  -vnipurhehi'  n»-rvoii-  s\  -lem 
c\i'M  uhieh  -iiipplies  the  involuntary  organs  of  the  l'"dy. 

The  IMcmpnda  exhibit  the  three  pair-  of  ganglia  con- 
nected by  i-'Miuu  is-  nrc.  Ill  the  i .  \  miiu.-oma t a  they  arc  all 

'  fe,    but    ill 
the  The'-".-"Jti;ita 
they  are  concen- 
trated    on      (lie  4,     --- 
lower  side  of  the     ** — ~^(      \ 
O'sophiigu-,  -o  as     I    ^fc\\W  \ 
ii"i  to  be  readily      ^-^_\/^   I 
di~i  ingui-Oied.  '      V_x 

In  Cephalop- 
oda this  sys- 
tem displavs  the 

,     f   m     .m.tr«t     I'"--s-  R«d  blood-corpuscles  oftrog:  1,  their 

l,cor- 
ed    type    known 

among  moUaaki, 

In   .\'<tt<ti/r<x   tlie   ganglia  are  almost  confluent,  and  form 
thick  band*,  one  Hlm\e  and  two  below  the  oesophagus.   The 
oral  pair  give  off  each  an   enormous  optic  mr\e,  ap- 
propriate  n>  tin-  size  of  the  eyes  in  this  class.     Tin-  pedal 
pair  supply   the  tentacles  and"  organ   of  hearing,   and  the 
i  nl  puir  the  other  organs.     The  inferior  arches  rest  on 
rhr  i  r|.|i;tli>   CM 1 1 ilitgc  which  characterizes  the  Cephalopoda. 

The  nervous  system  is  in  many  of  the  Veruics  very 
imperfectly  developed,  including  the  cesophageal  ganglia 
with  a  few  divergent  nerves.  In  the  Annelida  the  most 
highly  developed  condition  is  observed,  where  each  body- 
segment  possesses  a  ganglion  connected  by  a  longitudinal 
double  ron]ini--iirc,  which  originates  from  the  ring.  In  the 
Arthropoda  this  type  is  also  the  basis  of  the  various  ar- 
rangements observed,  and  is  constantly  discoverable  in  the 
larva>  of  the  various  forms.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be 
understood  that  where  a  special  organ  exists  the  ganglion  of 
the  segment  in  or  on  which  it  is  placed  is  enlarged  for  its 
supply,  as  in  the  thoracic  ganglia  of  insects.  Here  se\  ••!  ,>l 
segments  are  confluent;  correspondingly,  nervous  ganglia 
unite,  forming  larger  masses,  thus  supplying  the  legs  aud 
witigs.  The  transition  from  the  simple  typo  found  in  the 
MI  \  :e  to  the  modified  and  concentrated  types  of  the  adults 
has  often  been  observed  in  tracing  the  history  of  the 
growth  and  metamorphosis  of  insects.  In  the  Crustacea 
and  Arachnida  the  concentration  is  carried  still  farther 
than  in  insects.  Thus  in  some  lower  Crustacea  there  are 
numerous  ganglia,  aud  the  lateral  commissures  of  the  ab- 
dominal axis  are  only  united  in  front ;  in  the  highest  divis- 
ion, the  Decapoda  {crabs,  lobsters,  etc.),  the  axis  is  largely 
undivided,  is  short,  and  the  ganglia  are  massed  together. 
In  the  scorpions  (Pedipnlpi)  there  are  but  few  distinct  gan- 
glia, but  in  the  spiders  i  Aranea )  there  are  no  ganglia  in  the 
abdomen,  and  the  nervous  axis  is  short,  massed  together, 
and  undivided.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  lowest  Arachnida, 
the  Acarida*,  there  is  no  abdominal  axis  by  defect,  and  the 
oesophagcal  ring  is  incomplete  above,  reminding  one  of  the 
condition  of  the  lowest  Mollusca. 

2.  In  I '( >'t>  t>rntm. — In  this  branch  the  nervous  system 
reaches  its  highest  develnpnu-nt.  though  in  the  lowest  form, 
the  I.eptot'iirdii,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  to  be  more 
perfect  functionally  than  in  many  .Mollusca.  Here  there 
is  a  spinal  cord  or  medulla,  but  no  bruin,  but  in  its  place  a 
slight  enlargement  of  »he  diameter  of  the  medulla. 

The  spinal  cord  of  vertebrates,  like  the  brain,  is  com- 
posed of  gray  and  white  nerve-tissue,  the  gray  being  the 
ganglionic  or  cellular  tissue,  and  the  white  the  fibrous  or 
conducting.  Unlike  the  bruin,  the  spinal  medulla  possesses 
the  white  substance  externally,  and  the  gray  internally, 
The  cord  is  divided  longitudinally  by  an  anterior  and  a 
posterior  fissure  of  some  depth,  ami  by  two  legs  profound 
lateral  ones.  The  gray  sub.-tanre  exhibits  in  section  a 
•  utliiH',  the  horns  of  the  crescent  being  turned 
externally  and  reaching  the  lateral  groo\  es.  ||(.n.  ,.ll(.h  horn 
gives  origin  to  a  nervous  stem,  and  the  two  soon  uni: 

•-•ugh  a  foramen  between  the  vertebra-.  The 
pM-trrior  bears  a  ganglion,  and  is  devoted  to  the  function 
of  sensibility  or  feeling;  hence  it  is  termed  seniory.  The 
anterior  is  the  smaller,  and  i-^  termed  jn<>t»i-,  as  its  office  is 
to  cum  ey  the  stimulus  which  gives  origin  to  muscular 
nn)\  emrnts  or  contractions.  After  leaving  the  spinal  col- 
umn the  single  stem  divides  again,  each  branch  containing 
fibres  from  both  routs.  The,  extremity  of  the  cord  is  di- 
vided into  a  number  of  radiating  threads,  together  consti- 
tuting the  cauda  cquina.  In  all  the  Vertebrata,  from  the 
Dermopteri  to  (aud  including)  the  Aves,  there  is  an  axial 


tube  of  small  diameter;  in  Mammalia  this  it  wanting,  ex- 
cept a  short  anterior  trace  .if  it.     liirds  add  the  peculianiv 
of  a  sinus  rhomboiduM*.  which  is  a  long  rhomboidal  expan 
nion  of  the  tube  in  the  sacral  region  (rump),  which  is  open 
superiorly.     The  spinal  nerves  in  many  of  the  branches 
form  networks  by  unions  and  separations  opposite  the  fore 
and   hind    legs,   which   are  called   the    brai'hial   and 
plexus.      The  ganglia  of  the  sensor,  the   |;:,tra- 

chia  accompanied  each  by  a  deposit  of  white  phosphate  of 
lime,  forming  a  rounded  mass.     In  some  fishes  »ith  :i 
spinal  cord  the  division  of  the  cauda  ei|nimi  tak 
anteriorly,  as  in  Dindnn  and  most  other  Plectognathi,  thus 
leaving  a  very  short  axis. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  column  enlarges,  and  is  called 
the  medulla  oblougata;  ns  this  is  within  the  cranium 
reckoned  as  part  of  the  brain.  The  six  columns  are  here 
better  di-tini'd,  and  there  are  added  two  well-defined  oval 
prominences  termed  the  corpora  olivajformia  between  the 
lateral  columns  of  Mammalia.  This  contains  a  corpus  den- 
tutuin  of  gray  matter.  The  fibres  of  the  posterior  column! 
cross  or  decussate:  they  arc,  however,  only  tho-e  ot  the  an- 
terior or  motor  root  of  the  spinal  nerves  that  do  go,  having 
passed  upward  through  the  column  ;  the  fibres  of  the  pos- 
terior roots  decussate  in  the  gray  mutter  of  the  cord  near 
their  exit,  and  pass  thence  into  the  brain  without  further 
exchange.  The  divergence  of  the  posterior  columns  leaves 
a  rhomboidal  cavity  or  basin  in  the  superior  face  of  the 
medulla,  which  is  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  roots  of  the 
auditory  (seventh)  nerve  originate  below  its  fundus.  This 
chamber  is  variously  exposed  in  different  vertebrates.  The 
postero-lateral  columns  (corpora  restiformia)  diverge  up- 
ward and  backward,  and  support  Ihe  first  great  brain  gan- 
glion, the  cerebellum.  In  the  Elnsmohranchi  (sharks,  etc.) 
the  fourth  ventricle  is  greatly  extended  laterally,  having  a 
lobate  outline,  with  sinuous  walls ;  in  other  Vertebrata  this 
peculiarity  does  not  exist.  In  I)ermopteri,  one  division 
I  llyperotreti)  exhibits  prominent  lateral  lobes,  which  do 
not  open  externally  :  they  are  wanting  in  the  remainder  of 
the  class  (Hyperoarti).  In  many  bony  fishes  there  are 
ganglionic  enlargements  of  the  medulla,  corresponding  to 
the  origin  of  the  nervus  vagus ;  hence  vagal  lobes.  There 
are  numerous  lobes  on  the  medulla  of  the  pike.  The  me- 
dulla is  straight  in  most  vertebrates,  but  in  Reptilia  and 
birds  it  is  bent  rather  abruptly  downward  and  forward  after 
entering  the  cranium. 

The  cerebellum  is  a  simple  oval  or  flat  body  in  the  fishes, 
liatrachia.  and  reptiles,  excepting  in  the  crocodiles.  In 
these  it  develops  two  small  lateral  lobes,  while  the  middle 
portion,  now  called  the  rcrmit,  becomes  transversely  grooved. 
In  the  birds  the  lateral  lobes  are  a  little  larger  and  the 
plica'  deeper,  and  on  section  it  yields  a  digitate  and  serrate 
outline  of  gray  matter  with  a  white  centre,  called  the  arlmr 
rilK.  In  Mammalia  the  site  is  increased,  especially  as  re- 
gards the  lateral  lobes.  In  Dermopteri  it  is  small — in  the 
division  Hyperoarti  apparently  composed  of  two  lateral 
ganglia.  In  sharks  it  is  much  enlarged  longitudinally, 
and  on  section  displays  a  weak  arbor  vitte ;  in  J'rittit 
(gaw-fish)  it  even  reaches  the  cerebrum,  covering  the  optic 
lobes.  In  other  fishes  it  is  smaller,  in  the  usual  osseous 
orders  a  flat  transverse  commissure  bridging  the  fourth 
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ventricle,  in  I'lili/fiterui  it  is  similar,  but  in  Lejiiilnlevi 
ainl  .limn  it  is  larger  and  oval.  In  Batrachia  and  in  Dip- 
noi it  is  more  insignificant  than  in  any  other  division, 
being  a  very  small  transverse  commi.  sure,  not  nearly  cov- 
ering the  fourth  ventricle.  In  Ilatraohia  this  cavity  con- 
a  triangular  network  of  blood-vessels,  which  tits  it. 
i  the  plexus  chorioideus;  this  is  only  seen  elsewhere 
in  the  tortoises  i  Testudinata).  In  reptiles  the  cerebellum 
is  s'ill  small  ami  transverse,  hut  exceeds  that  of  the  l!a- 
trachia  :  it  is  convex  and  sciitiform  ;  the  fourth  ventricle 
is  nearly  closed.  In  the  crocodiles  it  is  first  approximately 
closed. 

Anterior  to  the  cerebellum,  the  brain  is  best  understood 
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as  a  double  body,  bilaterally  symmetrical,  and  composed 
of  a  series  of  ganglia  on  each  half  of  the  divided  axis  or 
prolongation  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  These  ganglia  arc, 
primarily,  the  optic  lobe,  the  cerebral  lobe  or  hemisphere, 
and  the  olfactory  lobe.  The  middle  columns  of  the  medulla 
support  the  optic  lobes,  while  the  cerebral  lobes  are  sup- 
ported by  the  middle  and  anterior  columns.  The  optic  lobes 
are  the  largest  of  the  ganglia  from  the  Dermopteri  to  the  Ba- 
traehia  (fig.  33),  with  the  following  exceptions  :  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  are  larger  in  elasmobranchs  and  Pulyptcrua, 
The  lobi  are  sub-globular,  ami  exhibit  no  marked  external 
peculiarity  till  we  reach  the  Uatrachia,  where  they  are  small- 
er thun  the  hemispheres,  as  in  all  the  succeeding  classes. 
In  the  tailless  Batrachia  (Anura)  they  arc  divided  trans- 
versely, forming  four  sub-round  bodies  ;  it  is  possible  that 
the  anterior  one  should  bo  considered  tho  lobus  ventriculi 
tertii,  or  optic  thalamus,  of  the  next  ganglion  or  cerebrum; 
but  as  it  is  united  with  the  posterior  in  tho  tailed  Batrachia 
(salamanders)  ami  Proteida  (Necturna)  (fig.  34),  they  are 
more  probably  tho  anterior  bodies  of  tho  corpora  quadri- 
gcmina  of  mammals.  Tho  posterior,  and  half  or  all  of  the 
anterior,  are  covered  by  a  fold  or  lamina,  which  rises  from 
the  posterior  part  of  the  posterior  bodies  in  tho  Aiiura.  In 
tho  I'rodela  the  posterior  is  reduced,  like  the  cerebellum,  to 
a  narrow  transverse  commissure,  while  in  Necturus  both  it 
and  the  cerebellum  are  wanting. 

In  Ileptilia  the  optic  lobes  are  more  simple,  but  they  are 
partially  divided  into  superior  and  inferior  bodies.  In  liz- 
ards the  superior  is  laminar,  and  separated  by  a  vacuity 
from  the  inferior;  but  in  serpents  the  latter  is  a  mere  fis- 
sure. In  harmless  snakes  (fig.  36)  the  lateral  bodies  are 
connected  by  a  commissure,  but  in  the  venomous  Trigono- 
cephaliai  and  Bungarus  they  are  united  behind;  in  Vipera 
the  superior  and  inferior  bodies  appear  to  be  quite  sepa- 
rated from  each  other.  In  birds  the  optic  lobes  are  simple, 
and  situated  infero-Iaterally,  since  the  cerebellum  and  hem- 
ispheres are  in  contact.  In  Mammalia  they  are  superior, 
and  continuous  with  each  other,  and  consist  of  four  pro- 
tuberances, the  corpora  quadrigemina.  They  are  much 
reduced  in  size,  and  cover  a  narrow  vacuity  or  tube,  the 


FIG.  10.  Muscular  fibre,  greatly  magnified. 

aqureductus  Sylvii.  In  front  of  tho  anterior  pair  is  situ- 
ated a  sac-like  body,  tho  pineal  gland,  which  is  the  rudi- 
ment of  an  important  organ  of  the  brain  of  lower  orders, 
the  epiphysis.  This  is  a  highly  vascular  membranous  body, 
which  rises  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cranium  in  Dermop- 
tcri,  fishes,  Batrachia,  and  Keptilia.  It  is  very  variable  in 
structure  in  fishes;  in  reptiles  (lizards)  it  often  communi- 
cates with  the  outer  surface  by  the  foramen  parietale  of  the 
table  of  the  skull.  Directly  opposite  to  it  another  sac  de- 
scends from  the  cavity  below  tne  optic  lobes  (the  aquaa- 
ductus  Sylvii),  which  is  termed  the  hypophysis.  It  exists 
in  the  classes  which  possess  the  epipnysis,  and  is  repre- 
sented among  Mammalia  by  the  pituitary  body  and  infun- 
dibulum. 

The  cerebral  hemispheres  are  small  in  the  classes  below 
the  Batrachia,  except  in  sharks  and  a  few  fishes,  as  the 
Dipnoi,  Polypterus,  and  Ginglymodi  (gar).  In  Dipnoi, 
Crassopterygia,  Chondrostei  (sturgeons),  Uinglymodi  and 
Halecomorphi  (Ainia)  the  hemispheres  are  at  a  distance 
from  the  optic  lobes,  being  supported  by  the  elongate  crura 
of  the  medulla  oblongata;  in  other  classes  and  orders  the 
hemispheres  are  sessile.  In  the  mammals  alone  we  find  the 
~ions  varolii,  a  body  of  transverse  fibres  which  cross  and 
>ind  together  these  crura  cerebri  on  the  inferior  side.  The 
hemispheres  in  the  mammals  present  many  peculiarities : 
their  size  is  increased,  and  in  many  the  surface  is  thrown 
into  vermiform  ridges  or  "convolutions."  In  the  fishes  and 
higher  types  they  are  hollow,  enclosing  tho  "lateral  ventri- 
cles.'* The  floor  of  these  is  occupied  by  various  bodies  in 
the  different  types.  Thus  in  Batrachia  there  is  a  body  on 
the  inner  side  of  each.  In  reptiles  this  is  represented  by  a 
narrow  body,  while  another  mass  occupies  the  outer  part 
of  the  floor  of  the  ventricle.  In  Mammalia  two  bodies,  little 
separated,  occupy  this  position — viz.,  the  "lobus  ventriculi 
tertii  "  (or  thalamus  opticus)  and  the  corpus  striatum. 
Tho  cerebral  hemispheres  are  not  united  till  in  certain  birds 
we  find  a  narrow  bridge  connecting  them,  the  fnrnix.  In 
the  lowest  Mammalia  (Marsupialia,  etc.)  wo  observe  an- 
other connecting  body  in  a  rudiinental  state  above  the 
fornix.  This  is  the  corpus  callosum,  which  in  higher  mam- 
mals is  !i  massive  bridge,  and  much  larger  than  the  fornix. 
There  is  another  bond  of  connection  called  the  anterior 
commissure,  which  is  short  and  sub-cylindric  :  its  size  in 
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mammals  is  nearly  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  development  of  the 
corpus  callosum.  The  ventricles  are  separated  by  tho  sep- 
tum lucidum  in  this  class  only,  but  is  much  reduced  in  the 
monotremes  (duck-bill).  The  characters  of  the  brain  in  the 
orders  of  Mammalia  may  be  best  expressed  in  tabular  form, 
thus: 

I.  No  calcarine  sulcus  nor  hippocampus  minor:  corpus 
callosum  rudiinental;   hemispheres   smooth,  leaving  cere- 
bellum and  olfactory  lobe  exposed :  Monotremata,  Marsu- 
pialia. 

II.  Corpus  callosum  well  developed,  short,  without  ros- 
trum; uo  calcarine  sulcus  nor  hippocampus  minor ;  hemis- 
pheres smooth,  short;  olfactory  lobes  aud  cerebellum  not 
covered :  Edentata,  Rodentia,  Inscctivora,  Cheiroptera. 

III.  Corpus  callosum  longer,  with  a  recurved   rostrum 
in  front;  no  calcarine  sulcus  nor  hippocampus  minor;  tho 
hemispheres  convoluted,  and  partially  covering  the  olfac- 
tory lobes  and  cerebellum  :   Proboscidia,  Hyracoidea,  Un- 
gulata,  Carnivora  (hoofed  and  carnivorous  animals). 

IV.  Corpus  callosum  long,  with    rostrum  j    a  calcarino 
sulcus  and  hippocampus  minor;  hemispheres  mostly  convo- 
luted, partly  or  wholly  covering  the  olfactory  lobes  and 
cerebellum:  Primates  (monkeys,  man). 

Exceptions  to  the  definition  of  the  Primates  are  seen  in 
some  of  the  Lemuroidea,  in  which  tho  hemispheres  are 
smooth.  In  man  they  have  nearly  twice  the  size  seen  in 
the  allied  forms  of  apes  (chimpanzee,  etc.).  Tho  calcarine 
sulcus  is  on  the  lower  side  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  hem- 
isphere, and  the  hippocampus  minor  is  the  convex  body 
within  the  ventricle,  which  its  presence  causes  ;  it  forms  the 
inner  wall  of  the  posterior  horn  of  that  chamber. 


FIG.  11.  Nerve-cell  and  filaments. 


The  olfactory  lobes  are  very  large  in  elasmobranchs,  and 
are  connected  with  the  hemispheres  by  a  narrow  commis- 
sure. In  fishes  they  are  less  developed,  aud  in  bfttraehians 
are  sub-cylindric  and  separated  by  a  groove.  In  reptiles 
they  are  continuous  with  the  hemispheres,  obpyriform  in 
shape,  and  often  slender;  they  are  frequently  hollow.  In 
birds  and  mammals  they  bear  a  smaller  proportion  to  the 
whole  brain,  and  are  entirely  concealed  in  1'rimatcs. 

The  optic  nerve  originates  by  fibres  derived  from  the  optic 
lobes.  Its  fibres  decussate  or  cross  from  the  right  side  to 
the  left,  and  rv'ce  vema,  shortly  after  leaving  the  brain  in 
all  Vertebrata,  excepting  the  lower  Actinopteri  (Halecomor- 
phi, Ginglymodi,  and  Chondrostei),  the  Elasniobranchii,  and 
the  Dermopteri.  In  all  of  these  the  nerves  arc  connected 
by  a  commissure,  which  is  in  part  (Ami(t)  composed  of  fibres 
which  leave  the  brain  and  return  again,  forming  a  short 
circuit.  In  the  Dermopteri  this  "chiasma"  takes  place 
near  the  roots  of  the  nerves;  in  the  others,  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  brain. 

The  remaining  cranial  nerves  are  in  fishes  only  four  pairs, 
the  vagus,  glossopharyngcus,  trigeminus,  and  facialis.  Tho 
first  two  and  the  last  two  are  each  approximated.  The 
vagus  exhibits  in  the  fishes  above  the  Dernioptcri  two  dis- 
tinct roots.  Tho  first  is  the  nervus  (minus)  lateralis, 
which  extends  posteriorly  beneath  the  scapular  arch,  and 
runs  along  the  middle  of  the  side  of  tho  body  to  the  tail ;  it 
is  abortive  in  Dermopteri.  The  second  or  larger  nerve  sup- 
plies the  gills  and  viscera.  The  nervi  trigeminus  et  facialis 
have  four  distinct  origins,  which  sometimes  unite  and  form 
one  or  two  plexuses  outside  the  cranium.  The  branches 
are  distributed  to  different  parts  of  the  head  ;  but  one, 
which  especially  characterizes  many  bony  fishes,  but  is 
wanting  in  Clupeida;,  Plectospondyli,^lmi'«  (gar),  Chondros- 
tei. and  elasmobranchs,  the  ramus  lateralis,  runs  upward 
within  the  cranium,  issues  above,  and  extends  along  the 
back  to  the  caudal  tin,  supplying  the  dorsal  fin.  In  Der- 
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moptori  anil  IHpnni  the  glossopharyngeal  is  a  brunch  of  tho 

vagus:    in  other  vertebrates  il  is  distinct. 

In  llalnichia  tin-  mini  laterales  of  lln<  vagus  nri'  pn 
anil  the  glossopharyngcns  unite-  with  th.-  vagus.  b>rniing  a 

gaii  ghon,   from    which    nervi  igm-  ot    the 

nervi  trigi'tinnus  ami  facialis  are  wholly  or  in  |>:trt  cum 
mon.  ami  th>-y  support  a  ganglion  <ia--eni.  The  hyoid  anil 
scapular  mnsolc*  *r«  Supplied  fnini  the  lii>l  p air  of  spinal 
nerve-,  anil  the  vagtl-  Mlpplies  branches  !••  the  scapula. 
'I'h'--.  are  in  pail  those  -d'  reptiles,  lint  inure 

priitnii tly   those    of   lishe-.      In   the    lieptilia    there,   arc 

nervi  a -ssiim.  a-:  »ell  as  hypnglo*-i.      The  huter  supplies 

the  hvoid  and  scapular  region-,  and  Ilie  Cornier  certain  mus- 
cles inserted  in  the  scapula  in  front.  The  riimi  lateral'  of 
both  vague  ali't  trigcminns  are  nnt  present,  and  the  1 
has  a  distinct  origin.  In  mammals  all  these  in  rves  arc 
|u, .-i  ni,  except  laterales,  hut  tho  facialis  frequently  is  iden- 
tical with  tho  trigcminus  in  origin. 

VI.  TIIK  Mrsri -I.AH  SYSTI:M. 

Muscles  are  entirely  wanting  to  tho  1'iotozoa  and  to  tho 
Co  lenterata,  excepting  the  Medusa}.  In  the  latter,  delicate 
bundles  <if  nnstriped  fibres  exist,  extending  vertically 
from  hoth  tho  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  umbrella, 
while  between  them  concentrically  curved  bundles  run  be- 
tween the  eight  circulatory  canals.  Among  echiuoderms 
the  innumerable  segments  of  which  they  arc  composed  give 
origin  and  insertion  to  many  mii.-cl. .-.  In  a.liliiion  there 
aro  muscles  devoted  to  tin;  tn:i-:i 'atory  apparatus.  This 
consists  in  Eehinoidea  of  fivo  tooth-like,  bodies,  which  form 
a  pyramidal  mass  when  closed.  Fur  tho  opening  and  shut- 
ting id  ihe-c.  twice,  ten  paired  and  twice  live  single  muscles 
are  arranged,  as  well  us  several  others.  In  llolothurida 
five  longitudinal  muscles  extend  from  the  hard  U'sophageal 
ring  to  the  vent.  A  sphincter  closes  the  mouth,  and  the 
superior  part  of  the  gullet  is  thickened  with  muscular  walls. 
The  tentacles  possess  muscles. 

In  Mollusca  muscles  are  universally  present,  though 
fewer  in  number  than  in  the  groups  just  described.  In 
Bryozoa  i  or  1'olyzoa)  a  system  of  muscles  is  arranged  for 
tho  withdrawal  of  the  crown  into  the  sheath-like  body ; 
these  arc  median,  longitudinal,  slender  muscles.  Those  de- 
signed for  projecting  it  again  are  horizontal,  curved,  and 
situated  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  body;  the  successive  con- 
tractions of  these  from  below  upward  will  produce  the  result. 
Avicularia  are  peculiar  hird-head-like  bodies,  situated  near 
the  mouth  in  the  marine  Bryozoa:  they  are  furnished  with 
a  bird-like  beak,  with  an  under  jaw  which  frequently  closes 
with  a  snap,  and  slowly  opens.  These  movements  are  con- 
ducted by  muscles  whose  movements  are  automatic.  The 
large  mantle  enclosing  the  body  of  the  Tunicala  is  com- 
posed of  two  muscular  layers — the  one  of  transverse  (hence 
annular)  fibres,  the  other  of  longitudinal  or  oblique.  Mus- 
cles for  producing  progressive  movement  or  swimming  are 
found  in  many  genera.  These  aro  annular,  and  at  intervals 
around  the  body.  AfpMfKtoUariQ  possesses  a  long  and 
deep  rudder-likq  tail,  which  contains  muscular  layers.  The 
Braehiopoda  are  attached  to  a  fixed  body  by  a  muscular 
arm  or  anchor,  which  enters  tho  shell  through  a  foramen. 
This  is  connected  with  the  dorsal  and  ventral  valves  of  the 
shell  by  corresponding  opposite  muscles,  which  determine 
the  direction  of  its  open  borders.  There  are  two  pairs  of 
adductor  muscles  arranged  longitudinally,  and  two  pairs  of 
abductors  (divarioatores),  one  of  the  pairs  smaller,  and 
sometimes  wanting.  There  are  muscles  also  in  the  mantle 
and  branchial  arms.  In  hunellibrancha  or  Acephala  there 
are  powerful  musculi  itdductores.  There  is  but  one  in  tho 
Ostreidu',  Aviculidiv,  and  Muellcriidas.  They  are  of  very 
unequal  si/.e  in  the  Mytiliihe.  Imt  sub-equal  in  the  remain- 
ing \i-ephala.  In  A>i<niii<t  there  are  three. 

There  are  also  retractor  muscles  of  tho  siphons,  and  a 
band  round  the  edge  of  the  mantle.  The  muscles  of  the 

foot  are  often  large.     The   principal   divides  next  the 

body,  and  each  half  is  inserted  near  the  hinge  of  the  shell 
between  the  adductor  muscles.  In  I  Gasteropoda  the  mus- 
cular structures  have  a  dilferent  arrangement.  The  foot  is 
largely  muscular,  and  its  upper  and  posterior  region  gives 
insertion  to  the  columellar  muscle,  which  attaches  the  ani- 
mal to  the  shell.  It  arises  from  the  colnmclla  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  whorl.  Its  si/.e  depends  on  tho  size  of  the 
:  and  length  of  foot.  Other  muscles  are  devoted  t,, 
tho  elongation  or  retraction  of  tho  proboscis  and  the  penis. 
In  Cephalopoda  the  cobiinellar  muscle  is  represented  by  a 
large  -vnnni  ti  icallv  divided  mass,  which  arises  from  the 
cephalic  cartilages,  and  is  inserted  into  opposite  sides  of  the 
shell.  An  annular  muscle  surrounds  the  neck,  and  another 
the  funnel.  From  tho  latter  diverge  the  longitudinal  mus- 
cles of  the  tentacles,  which  are  perforated  by  radial  muscu- 
lar fibres.  The  mantle  is  occupied  by  a  Hat  muscle.  The 
usually  muscular  foot  is  here  represented  by  a  tlat  bodv, 
which  projects  forward  from  beneath  the  mantle.  It  is 


rolled  up,  forming  a  tubp.  By  the  energetic  ixpnl-ioiiof 
water  from  the  mantle  chamber  through  this  tiil.e  the  ani- 
mal i-  driven  through  the  water,  the  manlle  end  tii-t. 

The  interior  su:  .,(  (be 

Arthropoda  is  lined  vv  lib  a  muscular  layer.  Longitudinal 
and  oblique  muscles  connect  the  annnli,  which  repeat  each 
other  in  those  forms  I.Mvriopoda  and  hirvir  i  in  which  the 
segments  arc  similar,  when  (ai  in  all  the  higher  types) 
the  -e  'in.  nts  are  inii'di  speciali/.ed,  the  '  modi 

fled    a-  either    by    increa 1'    >ir.e    or    nm 

Muscles  of  the  dorsal  and  ventral  regions  arc  usually  more 


Flo.  12.  Tubular  follicle  of 
the  pi^'s  stomach. 


Flo.  13.  Lobule  of  parotid 
gland,  niapiitj-  d. 


enlarged  than  those  of  the  lateral,  while  in  the  types  where 
the  sides  arc  soft,  to  allow  of  the  movements  of  the  back 
and  belly  plates,  the  latter  are  connected  by  straight  mus- 
cles which  pass  through  the  viscera.  All  the  limb-muscles 
are  within  them,  or  arc  inserted  into  internal  processes  of 
the  chitinous  walls.  Sometimes  they  are  inserted  into 
fibrous  bodies  which  have  been  hardened  by  calcareous  or 
chitinous  deposit,  which  also  subserve  the  purpose  of 
levers. 

Arthropoda  possess  muscles  which  perform  the  functions 
well  known  among  vertebrates  as  rotators,  elevators,  de- 
pressors, retractors,  protrusors,  etc.  But  the  flexors  and 
extensors  exceed  the  others  greatly  in  importance  and  size. 
Their  relative  size  is  the  reverse  of  what  is  scon  in  verte- 
brates :  in  the  latter  the  extensors  arc  the  more  important ; 
in  the  Arthropoda  the  flexors  exceed  the  extensors  several 
fold. 

2.  In  Vcrtebratti. — The  muscles  of  the  animals  of  this  type 
are  divided  into  two  classes  by  their  position  and  the  rela- 
tion they  bear  to  the  skeleton,  and  arc  termed  epiekcletal 
and  hyposkcletal.  The  former  are  situated  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  vertebrie — i.  e.,  of  the  body  and  arches,  in- 
cluding ribs — and  are  developed  in  the  foetus  coineidentally 
with  the  vertebrae.  Hence  they  aro  in  segments  which  cor- 
respond to  these,  and  are  separated  by  intervals  termed 
inter-muscular  septa.  The  hyposkcletal  are  developed  later, 
and  below  tho  vertebrae  ;  they  are  in  part  attached  to  tho 
hitter,  or  to  the  abdominal  walls  or  the  limbs. 

In  vertebrates  below  the  liatrachia  the  hyposkelctal 
muscles  aro  developed  to  a  very  slight  degree.  The  seg- 
ments of  the  episkeletal  series  (or  myocommata)  cover  the 
sides  of  the  body  posterior  to  the  head,  and  meet  on  the 
median  line  below.  They  present  an  angle  forward,  near 
their  middles,  having  thus  an  open  chevron  shape.  In  Ba- 
trachia  tho  tails  and  sides  retain  tho  largely  developed  myo- 
commata, while  the  abdominal  muscles  have  the  character 
of  those  of  tho  Reptilia.  In  these  and  higher  Vertebrata 
the  hyposkeletal  muscles  arc  well  developed.  In  the  latter 
numerous  muscles  fspinalis.  semispinalis, longissimus  dorsi, 
sacrolnmbalis.  inter  Inn  ,  atores  costarum,  corn- 

plexus,  splenius,  recti  postici,  and  recti  latcralos)  are  de- 
rived, by  subdivision,  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  myo- 
commata. In  the  same  way  the  inferior  half  gives  rise  to 
the  recti  abdominis.  which  extend  from  the  pelvis  to  tho 
sternum  ;  the  sterno-lmddei  from  the  sternum  to  the  hyoid 
apparatus;  the  genio-hyoidei  from  the  latter  to  the  lower 
jaw.  (In  the  sides  the  derivative  muscles  are  obliquely 
directed — viz.,  the  external  intercost:.les  ;  the  obliqui  ex- 
terni  of  the  abdomen;  the  snhelavius  from  the  first  rib  to 
the  clavicle,  and  the  scalcni  from  the  anterior  dorsal  ribs 
to  the  c«  rv  i'-al  ribs  and  proee  .  the  sterno-. 

niastoid  extends  from  the  sternum  and  clavicle  to  the  skull. 
The  fasciculi  of  these  muscles  arc  all  directed,  as  is  the 
lower  part  of  the  myocomma  of  the  fish,  from  above,  or 
dorsallv,  downward  and  posteriorly.  The  hvposkeldal 
muscles  occupy  the  inner  side  of  the  body-wails,  and  in- 
clude, besides  many  others,  the  diaphragm  of  Mammalia 
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and  birds.  This  septary  muscle  is  wanting  or  rudiinental 
in  vertebrates  below  the  Aves. 

The  muscles  of  the  limbs  are  of  two  kinds :  (1)  those  that 
originate  from  the  body,  and  (2)  those  that  take  origin  on 
some  bone  of  the  limb.  The  former  move  the  whole  limb, 
the  hitter,  its  parts.  They  are  extensors,  flexors,  and  ro- 
tators:  among  the  most  notable  of  the  last  is  that  which, 
in  the  Mammalia,  rotates  the  radius  of  the  fore  arm  on  the 
ulna.  Of  flexors,  the  pectorales  major  and  minor  pertain 
to  the  fore  limb;  they  are  enormously  developed  in  birds, 
subserving  the  function  of  tlight.  The  extensor  of  the  hind 
limb,  the  glutams  maximus,  is  greatly  developed  in  man, 
as  rssential  to  the  erect  attitude.  The  longitudinal  dorsal 
muscular  tendons  are  generally  ossified  in  birds. 

A  remarkable  modification  of  the  muscular  system  is 
seen  in  the  electrical  organs  of  certain  fishes,  the  torpedo, 
electric  eel  (tifymnotu*),  and  catfish  (Mafaptrrurua).  Here 
a  system  of  enormous  cells,  packed  in  parallel  columns,  dis- 
charges electricity  instead  of  developing  movement  or  con- 
traction. The  contents  are  gelatinous,  and  are  divided  by 
connective  tissue  into  transverse  disks,  imitating  striped 
muscular  fibre.  The  columns  are  vertical  in  the  torpedo 
and  longitudinal  in  the  other  genera.  They  are  richly 
supplied  with  nerves,  which  are  distributed  on  one  face 
only.  The  rays  possess  rudimental  organs  of  the  same 
kind  at  the  base  of  the  tail. 

VII.  THE  MUCO-DERMAL  SYSTEM. 

1.  In  Ctflenterntii,  K'-fiiitodmuntii,  and  Mnlhtscn. — The 
superficial  or  cellular  layer  of  the  skin,  or  epidermis,  is 
universally  present  in  animals.  The  inferior  layer  in  ver- 
tebrates is  fibrous,  and  belongs  strictly  to  the  system  of 
arcolar  or  connective  tissues;  it  is  not  found  in  the  Coelen- 
terata,  but  is  represented  by  a  non-cellular,  granular,  and 
sometimes  slightly  striate  "true  skin."  In  these  animals 
and  in  polyps  (Anthozoa)  there  are  two  or  three  layers  of 
cellular  skin,  of  which  the  lower  contains  the  ''nettle-cells." 
These  are  minute  bladders  .02  to  .07  millimetres  long,  and 
one-third  to  two-thirds  as  thick,  which  contain  a  hair-like 
body  coiled  within  them.  These  are  suddenly  projected 
upon  external  irritation,  and  act  as  irritants  or  offensive 
weapons  upon  the  object  they  strike,  producing  sometimes 
severe  smarting  and  paralysis.  These  cells  occur  also  as 
an  external  lining  of  the  mesenterial  threads  of  polyps. 
The  true  skin  is  the  layer  in  which  is  deposited  the  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  which,  penetrating  or  not  the  folds  of  the  in- 
ternal cavity  of  the  body,  produces  the  radiating  and  tubu- 
lar solid  structures  characteristic  of  corals.  In  the  Gor- 
goniidai  the  deposit  of  the  basis  of  the  first  simple,  and 
therefore  of  the  axis  of  the  compound,  animal,  is  horny; 
this  is  afterwards  covered  with  a  thin  calcareous  layer. 

In  the  Echinodermata  the  dermal  system  fulfils  an  im- 
portant function,  as  the  basis  of  deposit  of  mineral  matter 
in  the  form  of  innumerable  symmetrical  segments.  In  the 
Holothurida  these  deposits  are  frequently  isolated  and  in- 
ternal, and  sometimes  entirely  wanting ;  the  tentacles 
always  contain  them.  Among  Mollusca  the  superficial 
layer  consists  of  ciliated  epithelium  (except  on  the  eye- 
peduncles).  The  true  skin  is  fibrous,  and  contains  many 
cells;  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  sac,  and  often  reaches  consid- 
erable thickness.  An  extensive  fold  derived  from  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  body  in  Cephalopoda  and  Gasteropoda, 
or  the  superior  in  Acephala,  envelops  the  body  more  or  less 
completely.  In  mollusks  which  possess  a  shell  the  latter 
is  produced  by  the  margin  of  the  mantle.  This  margin  is 


FIG.  14.  Amoeba,  Rhizopods. 

supplied  with  glands  which  secrete  or  separate  carbonate 
of  lime,  which  they  deposit  on  the  general  border.  Thus 
the  shell  takes  the  form  of  the  body,  which  the  mantle 
closely  enfolds.  In  Gasteropoda  it  is  sub-cyliudric  ;  the 
shell  hns  the  same  character,  being  sometimes  partially  or 
wholly  straight  (  Vemietus,  Teredo),  or  generally  spirally 
twisted.  In  the  bivalves  the  mantle  has  the  form  of  two 


lateral  oval  laminae,  thus  producing  the  well-known  form 
of  the  shells.  The  periodical  deposits  of  lime  by  the  man- 
tle are  seen  in  the  lines  of  growth  of  all  shells.  The  form 
of  the  mantle  border  is  faithfully  repeated  in  the  shell; 
thus  the  projections  caused  by  the  protrusion  of  the  pro- 
boscis in  Murex,  Strnmbut,  etc.,  is  seen  in  the  convexities 
and  canals  of  their  margin.  In  Acephala  the  mantle  ex- 
tends beyond  the  body,  enclosing  a  space  known  as  the 
mantle-chamber.  The  margins  of  the  mantle  in  a  large 
number  of  families  are  extensively  united,  thus  forming  a 
nearly  closed  chamber.  They  are  entirely  separated  in  the 
oyster,  the  Area,  Afyop&orta,  etc.  They  are  sometimes  only 
united  by  a  bridge ;  when  more  extensively,  there  usually 
remains  an  opening  through  which  the  foot  is  protruded. 
Of  these  some  leave  a  single  opening  at  the  posterior  end 
of  the  body  (Mytilidcu,  Unionidre),  or  the  latter  is  divided 
into  two  {  Tridncnu,  luncardin,  ('i//»rnt(t ).  Of  these  the 
upper  is  the  point  of  exit  for  excrement  and  water,  while 
the  lower  admits  water  to  the  gills  and  food  to  the  mouth. 
The  lips  of  these  openings  are  in  many  families  prolonged 
into  tubes,  sometimes  very  extensively.  These  may  be 
united  or  separate.  They  are  either  fixed  or  retractile; 
when  the  latter,  the  space  they  occupy  in  the  shell  requires 
that  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  mantle  to  the  shell 
should  be  indented,  sometimes  to  a  great  degree.  The 
opening  for  the  foot  also  admits  water.  It  is  much  reduced 
in  size  in  genera  with  a  rudimeutnl  foot  (as  (taetroch«n<it 
AN/H  /  >(illttn>,  etc.),  and  is  finally  closed  in  I'li<>!tt'/i<loi, 

Besides  the  mineral  substance,  the  colors  of  the  shell  are 
secreted  by  special  pigment-glands  on  the  margins  of  the 
man  tie. 

The  shell  is  not  always  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime; 
in  Liitynla,  J'inita,  etc.,  the  material  is  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  resembles  bone.  The  pearl  layers  of  many  shells  are 
aragonite.  The  shell  may  be  composed  of  laminae  or 
prisms,  or  both.  Anomifi  exhibits  the  first,  /Rowmttm  the 
second,  and  Strottibua  the  third  type.  In  Brachiopoda  the 
shell-valves  are  dorsal  and  ventral;  in  Acephala,  right 
and  left;  in  Gasteropoda  and  Cephalopoda  the  shell  is  cen- 
tral and  single.  In  Acephala  tightly-closed  valves  indicate 
retractile  siphons;  posteriorly  gaping  shells,  projected  ones. 

The  valves  are  united  by  a  marginal  hinge,  composed  of 
teeth,  pits,  and  cartilage  ligament,  in  most  families. 

In  Gasteropoda  the  coil  may  be  flat  (Wuuorhiv}  or  much 
prolonged  (Alitra).  The  ''  body-whorl "  is  that  last  made  ;  it 
may  be  either  contracted  (certain  snails),  or  greatly  en- 
larged, as  in  Cyprtcu,  where  it  almost  or  quite  conceals  all 
the  other  turns,  in  its  fold. 

In  the  fossil  Endneardines  (or  Ifndistcs)  the  valves  are 
fastened  by  hinge-processes  on  the  inner  face  of  the  free 
and  smaller  valve. 

The  shell  of  Cephalopoda  is  distinguished  by  its  septa. 
These  enclose  chambers,  the  animal  only  occupying  the  last 
one  constructed.  This  structure  is  not  without  parallel 
among  Gasteropoda  (where  the  unused  portion  is  generally 
broken  off),  but  the  Cephalopoda  are  peculiar  in  that  the 
body  is  not  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  first  chamber,  but 
leaves  a  long  tube,  which  passes  through  all  the  chambers, 
and  secretes  a  pearly  sheath,  which  is  known  as  the  siphon 
of  the  shell.  In  life  this  contains  nothing  but  air,  which  is 
wanting  in  carbonic  acid.  The  margins  of  the  septa  are 
simple  in  A\tntilu8r  Orthoceras,  etc.,  but  fold  in  a  most 
complicated  and  symmetrical  manner  in  Ammonite*,  Jl«'-u- 
lites,  etc.  In  Goniatites,  Aturia,  etc.,  the  folds  are  fewer 
and  more  simple, 

The  Aryonnttta  (paper  nautilus)  is  peculiar  in  the  char- 
acter of  its  shell,  which  only  belongs  to  the  female.  It  pos- 
sesses indeed  no  true  shell  secreted  by  the  mantle,  in  com- 
mon with  other  octopod  genera,  but  that  which  bears  the 
name  is  secreted  by  the  margin  of  the  large  expansions  of 
the  two  posterior  arms.  These  enclose  the  shell,  which  is 
thus  evidently  a  product  of  their  inner  face. 

The  byssus  is  a  fibrous  rope  or  thread-like  body  which  is 
secreted  by  a  gland  in  the  foot  of  certain  Acephala.  By 
means  of  it  the  animal  is  attached  to  fixed  bodies.  It  is 
well  developed  in  Mi/tihts,  rudimental  in  some  Ciiione*. 

2.  In  Artftropodtt. — The  external  covering  of  the  body 
and  limbs  of  animals  of  this  class  has  been  already  stated 
to  be  chitin.  This  substance  is  composed  chemically  of 
CnlluNOn — that  is,  a  protein  body,  CgHeXOs,  plus  a 
hydratcd  carbon,  CellsOs*  In  higher  Crustacea  and  in 
various  Myriopoda  (/«/»*,  Polydtmnut  etc.)  it  is  accom- 
panied by  an  equal  or  even  greater  amount  of  carbonate 
and  phosphate  of  lime ;  of  these  the  former  exceeds  the 
latter  in  quantity.  The  chitin  layer  proper  is  a  secretion 
from  a  layer  of  cells,  which  in  turn  lies  above  a  stratum  of 
connective  tissue.  The  cells  resemble  the  epithelial,  and 
have  distinct  nuclei.  The  chitin  originates  from  these  as  a 
tninsjKireLt  layer,  but  frequently  becomes  streaked  or 
fibrous. 

The  pattern  on  which  each  segment  of  the  arthropod 
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bod;  is  constructed  ia  that  of  an  nniiiilii.«  ci>nipiiseil  of 
H  pieces.  These  are  a  median  dorsul  and  ventral, 
and  a  pair  of  lateral  shields  on  each  side.  The  number  of 
Thr-e  rings  in  ill'-  'litlerent  orders  averages  twenty  and  less, 
but  in  some  Myriopoda  it  rises  as  high  as  I  III  ( Hi  i.//Ai7n»). 
They  urn  greatly  modified  in  funning  the  head.  In  which 
live  MglMlltl  AT6  nokmed  l>y  ,-ome  ^e\en  by  others).  In 
Mvriopo.la  tin,-,-  remaining  are  very  similar  tu  ca-'li  other, 
while  ill  III.'  iilher  m.lrr-  they  arc'  much  modified,  and  gen- 
erally arranged  in  groups.  These  arc  ilist  ingui-heil  in  in- 
sects as  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  ;  in  I'rustaeea  the  first 
two  and  part  "it"  the  third  scries  an-  united  into  a  eephalo- 
thornx,  while  the  numerous  remaining  segments  are  the 
post-ahdomen.  Ill  Araehnida  only.  howe\  er,  we  have  Ihu 
true  ccphaloihorax,  in.-luding  head  and  thorax  only,  tho 
abdomen  remaining  entirely  distinct.  The  number  of  seg- 
ments in  (he  Crustacea  l>ec:ipnda  Amphipoda  and  Isopoda, 
is  20:  in  the  Cop  -poda  and  insects,  12;  in  Arachnida  it 
vane-  from  1  '2  to  111. 

The  limlis  nl'    \rthrn|)oda  are  composed  of  hollow,  vari- 
ously altered  cylinders,  articulated   together  where  coui- 


Fio.  1  ,v,  Hanc. :  a,  entire  animal  on  a  shell  of  Plu- 

otii'i  1,/iinii/ir :  /(.c.i  he  swinge  removed,  the  branches  In  diBer- 
eut  stages  of  growth  ;  </,  spienles. 

posed  of  more  than  one  segment.  In  Crustacea  and  Myr- 
lopoda  they  are  present  on  all  tho  segments  of  the  body; 
in  Araehnida  and  Insecfa  on  head  and  thorax  only.  In 
the  last  named  elass  only  those  of  the  head  are  modified  to 
aid  in  seizing  and  devouring  food;  in  the  Crustacea, 
of  the  thorax  are  partly  (liitmmurm)  or  wholly  (A.-' 
devoted  to  this  service.  As  organs  of  progression  only 
tho-e  of  the  thorax  are  employed  in  Insect. i  :  in  Arachnida 
the  last  head-limb  is  included :  they  thus  possess  four  pairs 
of  limbs,  while  tho  lusccta  have  but  three.  The  larv;o  of 
lepidopterous  and  some  (tenthredcnid)  hymenoptcnms  in- 
sects possess  MM  feet  or  pro-legs  on  the  abdominal  seg- 
ments. In  the  former  they  are  beset  by  an  arched  series 
of  minute  claws,  which  are  absent  in  the  latter.  The  ab- 
dominal legs  of  .Myriopoda  are,  like  the  thoracic,  simple. 
In  Crustacea  I  hey  are  in  part  swimming  organs,  and  many 
of  them  bear  plates  and  fringes  in  which  the  blood  is  ex- 
posed and  ox>  geni/.ed. 

The  organs  of  the  head,  or  altered  feet,  arc  in  jawed  in- 
!-t.  wanting;  -d, antenna:  .'id.  mandible; 
4th.  maxilla;  Mb,  la"inm.  In  insects  with  a  tubular  mouth 
it  is  similar,  except  that  the  third  pair  arc  bristles  for  punc- 
turing, the  fnurih  similar,  and  the  fifth  a  tubular  body  or 
rostrum,  enclosing  them.  The  hemipterous  rostrum  is  of 
this  type.  In  Lepidoptera,  where  there  is  a  tubular  or  suc- 
torial tongue-like  rostrum,  the  third  segment  is  rudimentary . 


i  the  fourth  is  the  rostrum,  and  the  fifth  is  the  labium.     Of 

the  jawed  type  of  the  Colcopteni  are  the  order*  Mrlhopt,  ,,, 
and  Ncnroptera.     I  n  the  II  \  nienopi  • ... ;  (!».  man- 

dible- are  .lev  eloped  as  jaws,  but  the  maxilhe  are  el, 
and  form  the  opposed  halves  of  a  tube  which  en,! 
projectile    tongue.       The    suctorial    orders,    llimipt.i 
I.epidoptera.    ha\e   been    mentioned  ;    the    structure    in    the 
lliptera  I  Hies  i  is  similar  to  that  of   11,-inipteia. 

The  antenna'  of  insects  aie  organs  o|  special  sense,  but 
whether  of  hearing,  smell,  or  taste  is  not  well  known.  In 
the  basal  segment  of  certain  Crustacea  (>'•/ •,/,«(,.,  , 
I  chamber  containing  grains  of  sand  has  bi  i  n  >i  [,,-iedio 
be  an  organ  of  hearing;  while  a  microscopical  n< 
structure  in  the  posterior  winga  of  Colcoptora  has  been  re- 
garded M  of  similar  significance.  The  antenna'  arc  set 
with  bristles,  which  evidently  subserve  the  ordinary  but 
j  here  highly  delicate  sense  of  touch.  The  Crustacea  are 
distinguished  by  the  presence  of  two  pairs  of  anti 
the  second  pair  only  of  these  is  present  in  other  Arthrop- 
oda.  excepting  the  larvie  of  insects,  where  the  first  pair  cx- 
D  a  rmlimental  state,  the  second  being  absent.  In 
Myriopoda  they  are  as  in  Insccta,  but  in  Arachnida  both 
appear  to  be  wanting;  the  second  pair  is,  however,  present 
as  jaw-antennae,  taking  the  place  of  the  absent  mandibles. 
In  Insecta  tho  forms  of  the  antenna1  arc  very  numerous. 
The  typical  structure  is  that  of  a  succession  of  (nine  to 
twelve)  sub-similar  cylindric  segments.  Thus  they  appear 
in  carnivorous  and  other  Coleoptera,  in  phry ganoid  Ncurop- 
tcra,  acridiid  Orthoptcra,  nematoccrous  Diptcra,  etc.  In 
most  I>i],tera  they  are  excessively  shortened  and  of  few 
joints;  the  last  is  enlarged,  and  supports  at  its  base  a  largo 
bristle,  which  i»  frei[ucntly  plumed.  In  Lepidoptera  Diur- 
na  they  are  club-shaped;  in  Sphingidie,  triangular  in  sec- 
tion, and  in  Lepidoptera  Xoeturna,  fusiform  and  often 
plumed.  In  many  Orthoptera  they  arc  very  short;  in 
Ilymenoptera  short  (bees),  elbowed  (ants),  or  much  pro- 
longed i  Ichncnmonidu').  The  Coleoptera  exhibit  tho 
greatest  varieties.  In  some  (Elater,  Dictyoptmu]  they  are 
serrated:  in  Silphida1,  short  and  clubbed;  in  Longicornia 
their  length  is  often  excessive;  in  Curculionida1  some  of 
the  basal  segments  are  elongate,  forming  an  elbow  with  tho 
remainder.  In  Lamellicornia  the  terminal  segments  are  ex- 
panded, leaf-like,  one  on  each  side  of  the  axis,  and  open  and 
shut  like  tho  leaves  of  a  book. 

In  Myriopoda  the  maxilla  and  labiuni  of  insects  arc  rep- 
resented by  a  large  labium.  In  the  Strongylia  there  arc 
a  second  and  third  labia  ;  but  in  Chilopoda  the  last  is  rep- 
resented by  a  pair  of  powerful  foot-jaws,  which  arc  per- 
forated for  the  conduct  of  poison.  The  first  leg  corresponds 
to  the  third  of  the  insect.  In  Arachnida  the  insect  maxilla 
is  represented  by  jaws,  which  are  simple  in  spiders,  acute, 
and  perforated  by  a  poison  duct,  but  in  Phalangia,  scor- 
pions, etc.  ( Pedipalpi)  are  furnished  with  an  opposable  joint, 
or  are  chelos. 

In  Crustacea  the  second  pair  of  maxilla1  are  not  united 
into  a  labium,  as  in  Insecta.  The  cephalothorax  in  some 
of  the  higher  order  of  Dccapoda  (crabs,  lobsters,  etc.)  it 
distinguished  from  the  abdomen  by  a  groove,  as  in  the  cray- 
fish (Attacun):  in  all  of  them  the  ambulatory  limbs  arise 
from  the  abdomen.  One  or  more  of  these  are  chelatc  (fur- 
nished with  nippers)  in  the  I)ecapoda  and  other  orders,  but 
in  the  Stomapoda  the  first  pair  has  instead  the  last  joint 
opposed  to  the  whole  length  of  the  penultimate,  forming  a 
reversed  scissor-like  organ.  The  limbs  of  tho  post-abdo- 
men, usually  bear  branchial  organs,  while  those  of  the  last 
segment  are  in  the  form  of  plates,  which,  when  extended, 
form  a  swimming  shield  (lobster),  or  are  hook-like  bodies 
for  maintaining  the  hold  in  tho  shell  (Payurut). 

The  limbs  in  Insccta  arc  always  similar  in  construction, 
though  the  hinder  may  be  much  elongated  (grasshopper), 
and  never  chelate.  They  consist  of  four  regions — the  coxa, 
femur,  tibia,  and  tarsus.  The  coxa  attaches  the  limb  to  the 
body  by  a  ball-and-socket  or  hinge-like  joint,  and  may  be 
from  globular  to  laminar  in  form.  The  femur  is  the  stout- 
est joint,  containing  the  muscles  which  flex  and  extend  the 
rest  of  the  leg.  The  tibia  is  slender  and  often  long ;  the 
tarsus  usually  consists  of  several  joints.  In  some  Hemip- 
tcra  it  consists  of  but  one  or  two;  in  most  Coleoptera  item- 
braces  at  least  five.  In  the  latter  order  the  number  is  an 
important  index  of  relationship.  The  lower  groups  (I'hy- 
tophtiga.  etc.)  possess  but  three;  the  curculios,  longicorns, 
etc.  possess  four,  and  the  Tencbrionida;  ami  otnei-s  live  in 
front  and  four  on  the  hind  limbs  only  ;  lastly,  the  scrricorn, 
clavicorn,  monilieorn,  and  other  types  with  five  joints,  all 
round.  The  last  joint  usually  consists  of  a  pair  of  chitiu- 
ous  hooks  :  others  may  be  modified  by  expansion,  etc.  for 
adhesion  to  vertical  sin  I 

3.  In  Vertebratct. — The  skin  in  tho  Vertebrata  is  prima- 
rily smooth  and  soft.  Its  epithelial  glands  may  secrete 
mucus,  as  in  many  fishes,  or  glands  seated  in  the  true  skin 
may  separate  sweat.  The  latter  are  simple,  convoluted,  and 
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with  a  long  efferent  duct.  The  epithelial  layer  produces  I 
the  horny  sheaths  of  claws  and  horns,  feathers  and  hairs,  i 
Mammalia  are  generally  covered  with  hairs,  hut  in  the  j 
mania  it  is  thrown  into  extensive  folds,  which  are  ossified,  ! 
and  become  the  scales  of  those  remarkable  an  i  mills.  In  the  l 
shell  of  the  armadillos  and  on  the  head  of  various  batra-  | 
chians  it  is  penetrated  by  ossification,  which  is  confluent 
with  that  of  bony  structures  below  them.  Hairs  are  an  epi- 
thelial growth  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder.  The  epi- 
dermis is  sunk  into  a  pit  of  the  true  skin,  and  then  returns 
outward  as  the  hair.  It  increases  in  length  hy  addition  of 
cells  and  pigment  from  below.  A  modification  of  the  same 
structure  is  seen  in  feathers,  where  the  axis  is  split  later- 
ally, and  thus  develops  the  barbs  and  fibrilla.1  on  each  side. 
Birds  are  covered  with  feathers.  The  first  growth  appears 
as  down,  in  which  the  fibrillie  are  softer  and  in  much  smaller 
number,  so  as  not  to  be  coherent;  the  bases  of  the  true  or 
mature  feathers  are  furnished  with  the  same.  Those  of  the 
body  are  generally  soft;  in  aquatic  birds  excessively  dense 
on  the  lower  surfaces.  They  arise  from  certain  patches 
only.  There  is  one  on  each  scapular  region,  and  one  along 
the  middle  line  of  the  neck  above.  Another  is  on  the  rump, 
and  one  on  each  side  of  the  breast.  The  abdomen  presents 
a  large  median  patch.  In  ostriches,  penguins,  and  a  few 
others  the  feathers  are  evenly  distributed  over  the  whole 
body.  Besides  the  main  shaft  of  the  feather,  a  second  one 
is  developed  behind  it  in  many  birds.  It  is  generally  much 
smaller  than  the  first,  but  it  is  equal  to  it  in  the  Casuariidne. 
The  largest  feathers  are  developed  on  the  caudal  vertebrae 
and  on  the  fore  limb.  In  the  latter  they  subserve  the  func- 
tion of  flight.  Those  attached  to  the  carpus  and  manus  are 
the  longest  and  most  important,  their  length  bearing  a 
direct  relation  to  the  powers  of  flight  of  the  bird.  These 
arc  the  primary  quills  ;  they  are  enormously  developed  in 
the  swallows  and  swifts,  in  the  humming-birds  and  frigate- 
pelicans  (Tachypetet),  etc.  They  consist  of  naked  shafts 
only  in  many  of  the  ostriches.  The  quills  attached  to  the 
fore  arm  arc  the  secondaries;  they  are  proportionately  large 
in  gallinaceous  birds.  Those  inserted  into  the  skin  of  the 
humerus  are  the  terttah,  and  are  most  highly  developed  in 
the  wading  families  (Gralla?)  and  certain  song-birds — *-g>, 
the  Motacillidce.  The  caudal  quills  or  rectrices  are  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  in  average  number ;  they  arc  greatly 
elongated  in  the  tropic-bird  (Phaeton),  Milrttlit*,  etc.,  and 
are  almost  wanting  in  some  gallinaceous  birds,  in  some 
tinamous,  etc.  The  rump-feathers  or  tail-coverts  are  some- 
times so  developed  as  to  conceal  them,  as  in  the  peacock, 
Pharomacrus,  Egretta,  etc. 

The  scales  of  reptiles  are  area?  of  true  derm,  hounded  by 
simple  folds,  which  are  covered  exactly  by  epidermis.  These 
arcse  may  be  filled  with  an  osseous  deposit,  as  in  Helodermn; 
in  snakes  they  are  soft.  In  tortoises  the  intervening  folds 
are  very  shallow,  and  remotely  correspond  to  the  skeleton 
below.  The  epithelial  layer  is  horny  (tortoise-shell),  while 
the  derm  is  ossified  and  united  with  the  f^sseous  skeleton 
below.  In  Crocodilia  the  distinct  ossifications  occupy  the 
dermal  area;  of  the  back,  or  on  both  surfaces  of  the  body  in 
the  caimans,  etc.  The  arete  are  symmetrically  distributed 
on  the  head  in  serpents,  most  Lacertilia  and  some  tortoises. 
In  the  first  they  are  fewest  and  most  regular,  numbering 
usually  nine  on  the  upper  surface.  They  correspond  re- 
motely with  the  cranial  bones,  and  hence  are  called  pari- 
etal, frontal,  superciliary,  prcfrontal,  internasal,  rostral, 
etc.  In  venomous  snakes  and  boas  the  vertex  is  frequently 
covered  with  scales. 

Fishes  frequently  display  ossifications  of  the  epidermis 
as  well  as  of  the  true  skin,  as  on  the  cranium  of  sturgeons, 
their  dorsal  and  lateral  shields,  etc.  The  scales  which  cover 
the  bodies  of  most  fishes  are  developed  in  pouches  of  the 
true  skin  by  deposit  of  mineral  matter.  Their  exposed  sur- 
faces are  covered  by  epidermis,  which  enters  between  them, 
and  reaches  there  the  true  skin.  In  eels  they  are  small  and 
separated.  In  fishes  with  closed  swim-bladder  (Physoclysti) 
the  scales  develop  spinous  projections  which  produce  the 
effect  of  a  comb  on  the  margin,  and  are  benoocaUed  <-t<.'i«>id. 
M<»t  »f  those  in  fishes,  with  the  duct  of  the  swim-bladder 
(Physostomi),  have  smooth  surfaces  and  edges,  and  are 
termed  ryr/o/f/.  In  many  fishes  of  early  periods,  and  some 
now  living  (Lepiil*mt<-uxt  I'nfi/pteru*),  the  scales  are  pave- 
ment-like and  glossy,  with  a  layer  of  yannin.  These  are 
crossopterygians  or  Physostomi.  Sharks  have  separated 
mineralized  bodies,  with  flat  bases  and  produced  points, 
granules,  etc.,  whence  they  have  been  termed  placoids.  In 
Dermoptcri  and  Leptocardii  the  skin  is  smooth. 

The  internal  parts  of  the  muco-dermal  system  arc  the 
mucous  and  serous  membranes.  The  former  are  continuous 
with  the  epidermis,  and  lino  the  cavities  of  the  digestive, 
respiratory,  and  reproductive  systems.  The  latter  line  the 
closed  chambers,  being  continuous  with  the  mucous  mem- 
brane only  at  the  fontanelles  of  the  oviducts  (tubee  Fallopii). 
In  the  thoracic  cavity  they  form  a  sac,  with  one  side  thrust 


in  upon  the  other,  the  thoracic  viscera  being  on  the  outside 
of  the  entering  portion.  The  abdominal  vise-era  occupy  in 
the  same  way  the  outside  of  the  membrane  lining  the  cavity, 
which  is  termed  the  peritonscum.  In  the  thorax  it  is  the 
pleura. 

4.  The  Teeth. — These  bodies  are  generally  developed  in 
an  internal  or  external  epithelial  layer,  like  some  of  the 
dermal,  bony,  or  mineral  plates  or  pieces.  In  Protozoa 
and  Coslenterata  they  arc  wanting.  In  Echinodcrmata 
they  are  present  as  five  hard  sub-triangular  plates,  which 
close  the  mouth  hy  their  close  contact,  like  radii  from  its 
centre.  In  Mollusca  they  are  described  under  the  digest- 
ive system,  so  that  it  only  remains  to  consider  them  in 
Vermes  and  Vertebrata.  In  the  former  they  consist  exclu- 
sively of  hooks,  mostly  arranged  round  the  mouth.  In  the 
Trenmtodes  they  occur,  weakly  developed,  in  a  few  genera, 
in  one  of  which  they  are  attached  to  an  organ  at  the  poste- 
rior extremity  of  the  body.  In  Nematoda,  GhiracGntkvu  has 
hooks  on  the  head  and  body,  and  Stmmjifhtx  horny  teeth 
round  the  pharynx.  In  Acauthocephala  all  the  genera 
possess  a  retractile  proboscis,  which  is  studded  with  re- 
curved hooks  in  various  circles.  In  Ccstoda,  the  tape- 
worms have  hooks  as  well  as  suckers  on  the  head,  which 
are  especially  well  developed  in  the  cysticercus  larval  stage. 
The  Tctrarhynchida?  possess  four  projectile  proboscidea, 
each  of  which  is  set  with  several  rows  of  recurved  hooks. 

The  teeth  of  vertebrates  are  developed  on  papillce  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  which  is  usually  sunk  into  successive 
cavities  or  alveola;  of  the  jaw  and  palate  bones.  In  Lep- 
tocardii there  are  none,  and  in  Dermopteri  they  are  horny 
processes  in  concentric  series  round  the  inside  of  the  fun- 
nel-shaped mouth.  The  two  largest  are  situated  at  the 


FIG.  16.  Epistylis  nutans. 


mouth  of  the  oesophagus.  In  fishes  generally  bony  teeth 
are  present,  but  are  not  usually  developed  in  alveolar  cav- 
ities, but  on  the  surface  of  the  bones.  True  teeth  are  usu- 
ally composed  of  a  very  dense  substance  allied  to  bone, 
called  dentine.  Exterior  to  this  they  have  a  deposit  of  a 
still  denser  and  harder  substance,  the  enamel,  which  covers 
the  crown.  The  root  is  sheathed  in  a  layer  of  true  bone, 
the  cement.  Dentine  is  distinguished  from  bone  (osteine) 
by  the  presence  of  great  numbers  of  parallel  tubuli,  which 
radiate  from  the  central  cavity  to  the  circumference  of  the 
tooth.  Enamel  is,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  nature  of  a 
secretion,  filling  vertical  hexagonal  cells  which  stand  upon 
the  dentine.  Hence  it  is  composed  of  prisms.  It  contains, 
like  dentine,  a  trace  of  fluoride  of  calcium,  besides  the 
phosphate  of  lime  of  which  both  are  composed, 

In  fishes  the  teeth  arc  usually  covered  with  dentine  in- 
stead of  enamel,  and  may  be  composed  internally  of  true 
dentine  or  of  its  variety,  vasodentine.  This  substance  re- 
tains the  numerous  blood-vessels  which  characterize  the 
early  stage  of  deposit  of  dentine,  which  arc  easily  seen  in 
a  section  of  the  teeth.  Of  such  character  are  the  teeth  of 
Elasmobranchii,  which  are  moreover  of  very  various  form. 
Thus,  they  are  pavement-like,  with  vertical  lamellar  roots, 
in  skates  and  rays,  or  they  are  rootless  and  with  swollen 
crowns  of  differing  sizes,  etc.,  arranged  in  symmetrical 
band-like  pavements,  as  in  cestracionts.  The  crowns  may 
be  more  elevated,  as  in  hybodonts,  or  finally  isolated  and 
with  sharp  apices  and  cutting  edges  in  the  existing  squa- 
lodonts.  In  Holoccphali  tjie  teeth  are  most  rudimcnta', 
consisting  only  of  the  calcified  walls  of  the  vessels  arranged 
in  alveolar  cavities  of  the  jaws.  In  Dipnoi  the  teeth  form 
a  single  serrate  cap  for  each  jaw.  In  Actinopteri  the  teeth 
arc  generally  composed  of  a  larger  proportion  of  dentine. 
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In   pliir." -in      they  arc   only  present  during   ininiiitiir 

III    till'    l.epl'lostei'hc    Illl-   external     or   dclltinal     -lirfae. 

fleeted    in    deep   fold-,  which  are   closed    MI   a«    1"    rc-emUc 
groove-  externally.     l'h\  -"stomi  generally  have  largo  teeth 
on  tho  jaws,  hut  in  some  I  'haraeini'la'  an<l  nil  other    I ' 
Spoli'h  li.  '  '-,'••  '/',ni'i  I  L'l  :i\  lilU'    ,  S'  'III'-  M">-JJI</  /•'',  ot  i\  .  r  ll  • 

none.      Ill  IOIIM  "t    'I li-hes  there  lire  numerous  teeth  nil 

tin-  lower  scL-meni  of  tin-  lil'lli  pair  of  hyoid  arches,  or  the 
"inferior  phuryngeal  l".nes."  In  Cliaracinidii'  theso  are 
of  very  varied  type;  in  *  'atowtomidie  the  hones  art-  much 
prolonged,  and  tin-  teeth  are  comb  like  in  mil'  row,  and 
work  airain-l  a  |'i"i'''ting  inferior  tal-leof  tin-  basi-occipi- 

tal  1 <•.      In  Cyprinidir   they   nrr  stout,   in  one  or  more 

short   rows,  and    may   be    hooked,  sharp  edged,  conic.  <>r 

grinding  iii  type,  n pling  t"  tlir  t'ooil  of  id'-  lish.     This 

structure  does  nut  exist  in  oilier  lishcs.  In  /.*•  :>  the  teeth 
are  raptorial  and  very  numerous  :  in  Clilpei'he.  ru'limcntal 
ami  wanting.  Only  in  the  order  to  which  the  hitler  per- 
tains tin'  Is.i-p.indyli,  iln  wotinil  fishes  with  flings  sunk  in 
deep  alveoli,  the  extinct  Saurndontiihf  from  the  cretaceous 
formations.  In  Xematog- 
nathi  they  are  more  or  less 
bristle  like,  and  parked 
together  liko  a  brush.  In 
eels  t  hey  are  "t'trn  daggcr- 
like.  I  n  physo.-Iystons  (or 
the  higher)  tithes  they  are 
generally  hrush  like,  fre- 
quently with  canines  in- 
tcrmive.l;  lint  iii  1'edicu- 
lati  (hey  lire  large,  in- 
curved, on  flexible  liga- 
inentous  ba«es.  In  MBO 
•nathi  they  arc  in- 
cisor-like, and  in  1'haryn- 
^ML'nathi  those  on  the  hy- 
oid  apparatus  arc  greatly 

developed.  The  latter  are 
snh  .[iiadrate,  oval,  or  nar- 
row (iVri<n/»i,  and  arrang- 
ed pavement-fashi,.!!  for  F|Q  ,7  „  A 
the  crn.shiilg  of  hard  sub- 
stanee-,  us  shells,  etc.  In  Scarni  the  teeth  of  the  jaws  are 
confluent  into  a  shining,  parrot-like  beak,  useful  in  scrap- 
ing out  shells  and  cutting  off  sea-weed. 

In  Batrachia  the  teeth  are  usually  small,  often  wanting 
(hufoniform  Aniira).  or  in  the  extinct  Labyrinthodontia 
with  deep  complicated  inflections  of  the  dentine  and  super- 
ficial ccmentum.  In  reptiles  we  find  teeth  with  fangs  and 
with  crowns,  generally  covered  with  enamel.  These  may 
be  sunk  in  deep  alveoli  (Kbynchocephalia,  Acrodonta, 
Crocodilia,  Ichthyopterygia,  Sauropterygia,  Ornithosauria, 
Dinosauria-lxoniopoda),  or  may  be  attached  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  outer  alveolar  wall  (Lacertilia  in  general,  and 
Dinosauria -Drthnpoda) ;  may  stand  immediately  on  the 
jaw-bones,  without  fangs  (Ophidia),  or  on  a  thick  column 
of  ossified  pulp  (nateo-dentine)  in  an  alveolus  (Pythono- 
wfn-ftlut).  The  crowns  are  generally  compressed  conic;  in 
some  ( I. :>!"/>*  knife-shaped.  In  herbivorous  lizards  they 
present  an  oblique  face  inward.  In  Cronodilia  the  young 
teeth  rise  within  the  pnlp-eiivity  of  the  old,  and  throw 
them  off;  in  most  other  orders  the  successional  teeth  ap- 
pear at  the  side  of  the  fang,  and  provoke  absorption,  which 
cuts  off  the  crown  of  the  old.  Tortoises  and  birds  are 
toothless  ;  Anoinodoutia  are  so  likewise,  except  a  strong 
maxillary  tusk. 

In  Mammalia  the  dental  armature  is  distinguished  into 
series — viz,,  the  incisors,  canines,  pro-molars,  and  molars. 
Their  normal  number  on  each  side  of  each  jaw  is  I. 
1 ;  I'm.  I;  M.:i;  total,  44.  The  incisors  are  normally 
flat  and  transverse  ,•  |._n  •(  :  the  canines  longer  and  conic; 
the  pro-molars  compressed,  with  one  to  throe  cusps;  and 
the  molars  oval  in  sei-tion,  with  a  double  series  of  cusp?. 
In  OnritkorkynokiH  there  is  hut  oue,  a  horny  tooth.  In 
marsupials  tin1  numlier  of  ineisurs  is  excessive  (as  8  or  10), 
or.  as  in  kahiraVMK,  le~s  numerous  and  the  median  much 
enlarged.  In  these  and  their  gigantic  extinet  allies  two  in 
the  lower  jaw  are  much  enlarged  as  tusks.  In  Kodentia 
there  are  but  two  incisors  al.nve  and  lielow,  which  have 

emunel  on   the  external   fai ily,  hence  the  inner  wears 

more  rapidly,  and  the  opposed  pairs  act  as  efficient  cutters 
in  gnawing.  The  other  teeth  are  molars  only,  and  these  ••( 
the  e.impliiMted  t\pe  to  lie  mentioned  later.  In  Instrtiv- 
ora  the  in  ular^ed.  l*nt  in  Edentata  the\  are 

always  wanting.  In  Cheiroptera  and  Curnivora  thev  are 
similar  to  each  other,  and  much  reduced.  In  Quadrumana 
they  are  well  de\  eloped,  liroad.  opposed  cutters,  and  are 
generally  It  in  numl»er.  The  proboscidians,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  hut  one  I  the  outer)  pair  of  incisors  in  each  jaw, 
which  are  developed  into  huge  tusks  above  (  Klephai 
or  below  (Dinothcridoi).  In  these  cases  the  opposing  pair 


is  reduced  or  wanting.     The  Artiodactyla-  Kuminantia  are 
remarka'>!''  tor  the  entire  absence  of  superior   in'.-  o.-.  and 

the   close   re-eml'lai -I*  the    inl'tior   'Miiine   to   the   lower 

,  producing  the  appearance  'tie  latter. 

The  canine  is  largely  developed   in  the  I'anmora.  ! 
Hippopotamus  and  certain  e\tinrt  prol.o-ri'lian-,  a<   / 

'  tr.      'I  h-'    pi«'  molars    are    wanting   in    rodent-    and 
many  prolio-rt.lian--.  lint    niuiieroii-    in    in 

ir.     In  t  'arnivora  they  an-  numerous,  and  the  !a-r  is 
arly  formed,  being  the  M-etorial   or  tle-h  tooth   cdia- 
raclcristii'  of  the  order.      The  two  outer  tiilieivlc-   and  eon 
neeting  ridge  are  developed   into  a  longitudinal    n 
lilade,  while  the  inner  remains  a  small  tubercle  at  the  front 
ot  the  inner  side.     In  dogs  there  are  two  tuherenlar  molars 
behind  it ;  in  weasels  and  cats,  one  ;  in  the  i-Mim-i  Ihiuuo- 
donti'Le,  several,  but  all  of  the  sectorial  form. 

Molar  teeth  arc  composed  of  one,  two,  or  three  rows  of 
tubercle!.  In  the  first  case  they  may  bo  one-  or  two-ro 
Thus,  in  cetaceans  generally  they  are  simple  cones,  covered 
with  cement  instead  of  enamel.  In  some  extinct  groups 
i  /. ,'.;'"/.  u.  etc.  i,  tlie  crowns  are  compressed  and  the  root! 
two.  In  1-Mentata  they  arc  simple  throughout,  and  cov- 
ered with  cement.  This  forms  a  thick  layer,  and  enclose! 
a  thin  one  of  dentine,  which  by  its  superior  hardness  forms 
the  ring-like  grinding  surface  of  the  crown;  it  is  filled 
within  by  osteo-dentine.  In  insectivorous  animals  the  tu- 
bercles are  in  two,  sometimes  three  rows,  and  acute  and 
elevated ;  thus  they  appear  in  Cheiroptera,  many  marsupials, 
Insectivora,  etc.  In  kangaroos,  sircnians,  tapirs,  ami  IX- 
in'tli,  fini/i  they  appear  as  two  transverse  crests  or  keels. 
These  crests  are  multiplied  in  .l/.i./oi/on,  reaching  six  or 
seven.  In  ,SV«;/r,./.,n  they  arc  more  numerous;  the  interval! 
are  a  little  deeper,  and  with  some  ccmentum  in  their  bot- 
toms. In  Elejthat  they  are  deepened  to  the  roots  of  the 
tooth,  and  filled  to  the  top  with  cement;  are  narrowed  by, 
the  approach  of  the  much  elevated  transverse  crests,  which 
have  now  reached  a  great  number.  Their  summits  readily 
wear  in  use,  and  thus  present  bands  of  alternating  dentine, 
enamel,  and  ccmentum. 

The  transverse  crests  of  Taplrui  may  unite  at  the  inner 
extremity,  forming  a  V  in  liathmnduntidii'  among  hoofed 
animals,  or  be  connected  by  an  external  longitudinal  crest 
in  HhtHucernt,  Palrothcrinm,  and  Hyrai.  The  outer  crest 
may  so  be  indented  as  to  form  two  vs,  and  the  inner  por- 
tions reduced  to  knobs,  as  in  Ltmnokwa  (Pcrissodactyl),  or 
curved  crests  (Anrhilherium).  The  latter  may  bo  cut  off 
and  curve  lengthwise,  so  as  to  produce  four  Vs  or  crescent! 
on  the  grinding  face. 

From  this  point  the  succession  of  forms  seen  in  approach- 
ing the  elephants  is  repeated  in  two  series,  ending  in  the  ox 
and  horse.  The  intervals  deepen,  the  crescents  become  ele- 
vated, and  the  tops,  being  soon  worn  off  in  use,  present  a 
figure  formed  by  the  edges  of  enamel  plates,  which  enclose 
islands  of  dentine.  The  spaces  between  them  are  filled 

with  cementum. 
In  the  horse  and 
ox  there  arc  five 
cresccnt-s  h  a  p  e  d 
columns  in  the 
upper  molars  and 
two  in  the  lower. 
In  other  artio- 
dactyls  there  are 
four  above  and 
two  below.  In 
deer  the  crown 
and  roots  arc  sub- 
equal  in  length, 
but  in  the  Cavi- 
cornia  the  crown 
is  much  the  longer. 
The  same  tran- 
sition is  seen  in 
the  rodents.  In 
Mitt  the  molars 
are  only  tubercu- 
lar; in  squirrels 
there  are  elevated 
In  -4m- 

FIG.  IS.  Prlagia.  f'''"   and  j*"™" 

there  are  deep  m- 

flcrtinns  of  the  enamel  of  the  sides  of  the  tooth,  producing 
i,'  s«'tion  when  tho  crown  ;s  worn,  while  in  Cavii'ltr 
the  tnnth  ir*  entirely  divided  into  several  cnlumns  by  the 
tl*'«'ji  drsi'fiit  of  the  enamel  coating  from  above.  In  porcu- 
jiiin  >  li^un-s  are  produced  by  both  lateral  and  coronal  folds. 
Simpler  tt't-th  are  seen  in  men  and  apes,  where  the  molars 
present  lour  obtuse  tubercles  (  in  the  last  sinm-tiim^  : 
and  in  the  Ix'tjs  where  the  tubercles  are  more  numerous, 
and  <omet lines  irregular.  In  /lifytopotamut  each  of  the 
four  tubercles  is  trifoliate  in  section. 
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VIII.  THE  DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM. 

1.  In  fimrtebrutet.  —  The  prominent  features  of  the  diges- 
tive system  in  Coelentcrata  luive  been  pointed  out.  There 
is  none  in  the  Hydra1,  the  inner  surface  of  the  urn-shajied 
body-cavity  performing  that  function  ;  an  excretory  pore 
exists  in  the  foot-like  support.  In  polyps  a  small  sac  is 
sometimes  formed  at  the  summit  of  this  cavity  by  the  re- 
flexion of  the  inner  skin  ;  it  opens  into  the  cavity,  and  is 
entered  above  by  the  mouth.  The  body-cavity  is  ridged 
on  the  sides  by  prominent  folds,  whose  margins  bear  re- 
roductive organs  and  nettle-cells.  In  the  Medusa;  the 
ody  is  turned  the  other  side  up  at  maturity,  though  its 
position  is  that  of  the  polyps  in  the  larval  state.  Hence 
the  stomach  is  below  the  body-cavity.  The  latter  is  some- 
times wanting,  and  is  ridged  occasionally,  as  in  polyps.  It 
is  produced  downward  in  some  genera  by  its  walls  becom- 
ing a  peduncle  for  the  stomach.  The  latter  is  bell-like, 
and  often  widely  open  ;  it  is  generally  closable  by  the  con- 
traction of  its  margin.  The  latter  bears  bunches  of  tenta- 
cles, etc.,  which  in  the  Bhizostomffi  are  greatly  enlarged 
and  prolonged  into  four  leaf-like  bodies,  which  bear  the 
four  mouths  at  their  extremities,  and  the  tubular  oesoph- 
agi throughout  their  length.  From  the  body-chamber  rise 
the  four  radiating  tubular  canals,  which  extend  through 
the  umbrella  to  a  tube  which  passes  round  its  margin. 

In  Crinoidea  there  is  a  central  column  to  the  body-cavity  ; 
round  this  the  alimentary  canal  winds,  and,  returning,  issues  ! 
near  the  mouth.  In  Asterioidca  the  stomach  is  a  sac,  con- 
nected with  the  mouth  by  a  short  gullet,  which  is  closable 
at  the  mouth.  The  stomach  is  divaricated  into  live  pairs 
of  bunches  of  cseca,  which  send  out  radial  tubes,  two  into 
each  arm  of  the  animal.  The  vent  is  wanting  in  the  Ophiu- 
ridffi,  but  present  in  most  Asteriidae  ;  in  the  latter  ease  there 
is  an  enlarged  rectum,  which  gives  rise  to  five  horny  radial 
•cwca  (often  bifurcate),  which  alternate  with  those  of  the 
stomach.  In  the  Holothurida  the  vent  is  present,  and  the 
alimentary  canal  elongate,  and  divisible  into  oesophagus 
(closed  behind  by  a  sphincter),  intestine,  and  rectum.  The 
last  receives  the  mouths  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

In  the  Vermes  this  system  does  not  branch  radially  : 
otherwise  its  character  is  very  various.  That  it  is  a  blind 
sac  in  many  orders  has  been  already  shown.  In  those  with- 
out arms  it  is  either  a  simple  blind  tube  (  Turbellaria- 
nhnbdocaela,  Nephtlit,  Aujtitlwinster,  lirnnrliinluli  -H«,  etc.), 
or  is  early  divided  into  two  parallel  tubes,  as  in  Trematodes. 
In  tape-worm  and  Monostmiinm  these  tubes  unite  at  the 
posterior  end  of  the  body.  In  the  Nemertina,  in  which  the 
canal  is  simple,  there  are  two  constrictions  at  the  end  of  the 
oesophagus,  to  the  anterior  of  which  is  attached  a  projectile 
stylet  furnished  with  venom-glands.  In  Polia  the  aliment- 
ary canal  becomes  a  solid  ligament,  which  is  turned  for- 
ward and  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  cavity.  In  Pautoh- 
della  the  blind  canal  is  furnished  with  a  few  branches  or 
caeca.  In  the  Turbellarin-Dendrocrela  it  forms  a  large 
number  of  branching  ca>ca. 

In  the  families  with  vent,  it  is  wound  or  knotted  (Capiti- 
branchiata  and  some  Dorsibranchiata),  simple  (Abranchi- 
ata.  (jonliacca,  Xcmatoda),  or  furnished  with  cseca  on  the 
sides.  There  is  but  one  on  each  side  in  ffxmojrif,  but  many 
in  the  leeches. 

In  Vermes  in  general  there  are  no  Cuvierian  glands,  and 
there  are  often  liver-cells  on  the  canal  walls. 


FIG.  19.  Paraclis  alba:  A,  expanded;  B,  the  reproductive  organ 
ot  Cereus. 

In  Mollusca  an  anus  and  liver  are  always  present,  except- 
ing that  the  former  is  wanting  in  most  lirachiopoda.  An 
almost  universal  peculiarity  of  mollusks  is  that  the  aliment- 
ary canal,  after  fewer  or  more  numerous  convolutions  in 
the  body-cavity,  return?  ami  issues  not  far  from  the  mouth 
on  the  dorsal  or  lateral  face  of  the  body  ;  this  prevails  from 
the  Hryozoa  to  the  Cephalopoda.  The  general  characters  of 
the  canal  can  be  expressed  schematically  as  follows : 

A.  A  more  or  less  projectile  oesophagcal  body  or  tongue, 


I. 

3. 


(3- 

y- 


with  a  movable  membrane  armed  with  reverted  horny  teeth, 
and  more  or  less  retractile  into  a  sheath  ;  no  crystal  style 
in  the  stomach  (except  two  or  three  genera).  Stomach 
large,  unsymmetrical ;  canal  short,  with  a  large  pyloric 
ca-cum :  liver  very  large,  lobular,  discharging  anterior  to 
stomach:  mouth  with  horny  beaks :  Cephalopoda. 

Course  of  canal  with  two  abrupt  turns  :  1st,  at  transverse 
stomach ;  2d,  of  intestine  double,  under  oesophagus  ;  rectum 

transverse,  opening 
in  mantle- hole:  liver 
double,  of  many  caeca, 
entering  each  end  of 
stomach :  Gasterop- 
oda-Scaphopoda. 

Course  of  canal  lit- 
tle enlarged  at  stom- 
ach, and  with  an  in- 
testinal one  ;  altoge- 
ther a  loop  opening 
forward  near  heart; 
liver  single,  lobulatu  : 
Gasteropoda  -  Hutcr- 

Tnt'cstine  short 
(straight),  emptying  on  right  side,  never  in  lirc:tlhin<;  cav- 
ity (rarely  on  back),  rarely  issuing  from  anterior  part  of 
stomach  ;  latter  elongate  (longitudinal),  receiving  straight 
oesophagus  at  either  end  or  side,  often  divided  in  two  or 
three,  when  one  or  more  is  furnished  with  horn-armed 
ridges  or  teeth  ;  horny  jaws :  Gasteropoda-Opisthobranehia. 
1.  Liver  lobulate,  compact. 

"          subdiffuse,  with  connecting  canals, 
of  blind  canals. 
Branching  from  large  stomach-opening  in  body. 

in  lateral  body-wings. 
"  in  gills. 

x.  Two  posterior  body-trunks  of  liver. 
y.  One          "  "      (including  four  families). 

2.    Three      "  " 

Stomach  (with  very  few  exceptions)  elongate  into  a  cip- 
cum ;  intestine  rising  from  middle  and  turning  forward  to 
the  vent;  ridges  armed  with  horny  plates  in  stomach: 
Pteropoda. 

Stomach  a  widening  of  canal,  rarely  with  one  or  two  con- 
strictions ;  intestine  not  convoluted  (except  Cliitou).  empty- 
ing into  breathing-cavity  on  right  side  ;  small  flat  jaws, 
sometimes  horny ;  a  pharyugeal  lump,  with  internal  carti- 
lage supporting  tongue,  on  lower  side  of  end  of  oesophagus  : 
Gasteropoda-Prosobranchia. 

AA.  Movable  armed  tongue  wanting, 
a.  A  crystalline  style  in  ciecal  appendage  to  stomach  ; 
lips  at  entrance  of  oesophagus;  canal  mostly  uniform,  much 
turned;  end  of  rectum  free   in    cloaca;  stomach  oval  or 
round :  Acephala. 

an.  No  crystal  style ;  month  opening  between  more  or  less 
cartilaginous  spiral  appendages;  canal  bound  by  an  extra, 
mesenteric  sheath  :  stomach  little  distinct;  liver  double  with 
large  (sometimes  several)  discharge  canals:  lirachiopoda. 

1.  Canal  shorter,  ending  in  blind  enlargement. 

2.  "       longer,  ending  in  lateral  anus. 

Mouth  opening  at  base  (or  side)  of  a  gill-sac  ;  cesophagus 
.short  ;  stomach  not  large,  simple,  both  with  intestine, 
forming  a  V  ;  latter  directed  forward,  opening  on  same  side 
as  mouth  :  Tunicata. 

Mouth  surrounded  with  ciliated  tcntacul*  (in  one  genus 
with  a  conic  lid);  oesophagus  well  defined;  stomach  dis- 
tinct, ofteucr  double  than  single  ;  intestine  rising  from  end 
of  first  or  single  stomach,  swollen  in  part  of  a  straight 
course  to  anus  near  mouth  :  Bryozoa. 

In  Gasteropoda  there  is  a  pair  of  salivary  glands ;  in 
most  Cephalopoda,  two  pairs  (in  Sepia  and  Lol'njo  but  one 
pair,  and  in  Xutitilm  none). 

The  radulx,  or  tooth  series,  and  their  supporting  band, 
present  an  enormous  number  of  separate  teeth  in  some  of 
the  Gasteropoda.  In  the  Cephalopoda  and  Pteropoda  they 
are  less  numerous.  In  some  of  the  Pulinonatu  they  number 
as  many  as  26,800.  They  are  arranged  in  rows,  longitu- 
dinal as  well  as  transverse.  The  latter  are  more  or  less 
irregular  in  their  course,  but  strictly  bilateral.  There  is  a 
series  of  median  plates  or  teeth,  with  one  or  more  rows  of 
lateral  ones.  The  following  divisions  are  indicated  by  the 
different  tooth-structures  in  Gasteropoda : 

a.  Rhachiglossa ;    only  median  plates,  which  are  often 
toothed  (0—1—0) :  Volutidw. 

b.  Toxoglossa ;  no  median  plates ;  on  each  side  a  single 
lateral  tooth  of  an  awl-like  form  :  no  basal  membrane  of 
radula  :  lateral  teeth  moved  by  special  muscles  (1 — 0 — 1) : 
Conidse,  Pleurotomidse. 

c.  Hamiglossa:  a  middle  plate  and  single  lateral  plate 
(1 — 1 — 1):    Muricidse,  Bucciuiida;,  Olividas,  Lamellariida>, 
FasciolariidaB,  Turbinellidffi. 
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•  I.    T:rnii>gl<>ss:i:   median    plate-.  :-.    side  three 

M-tccn  families  :  alnon.:  them    Lit torinidie. 

(Vrithiidie,  Turritellidu;,  C'assidida-.  (3 — 1 

— 3). 

..  PUnogloCMj  no  middle  plates;  lateral  plate«  similar, 
numerous  I  r  -0 — /.  i  :  Scalaria.  .Janlhina. 

/'.    Kllipidojrlossa  :    middle   plates  :    laterals    I — fi  or  more. 

of    various    forms;     out-i'le    .it'    111.'.,.    numcrolK    Mliall     hook- 

like  teeth  (•  I — B — 1 — -1 — !'>  -'  <:  Nenlidie.  Trochnhe. 
llaliotnl:e.  r'i-sui-ellidn-.  'I'll''  l'lllin"lii:  l<-t:i 

eel  la)  exhibit  a  close  siuiilurity  to  this  division  in  their  den- 
tilion. 

Tin'  di;_'. --live  canal  in  Arlhropoda  docs  not  turn  on  itself 
as  in  mollu-ks.  1ml  issue  at  the  extn  -nnt\  "I  the  body  op- 
posite to  that  which  it  .ill. -is.  'I'll,.  n-ophngus  is  n 

i>t.and  is  expanded  in  tli,'  thoracio  rBflon  into  the 

usually  longitudinal  stomach.  And  rioi  lo  this  point  it  has 
s:i,-,.it'onn  dilatations  I  irtlioplera  )  or  ducrlicula  ill  Some 
types,  us  tli.'  bees,  l.cpidoptrra.  Hi, -s.  etc.  After  leaving  the 
s'tomaeh,  tin!  canal,  after  few  or  no  windings,  reaches  the 

In  Crusta  eta  there  is  an  extensive  fatty  mass 
on  each  side  of  tin-  posterior  pnrt  of  the  i-iinal,  known  as 
the  corpus  a.liposum  :  in  Vrachnida  il  is  fn-.|ucntly  want- 
ing. The  form  of  tin-  -i ich  in  this  el:i«s  varies:  thus  in 

IVilipulpi  i  scorpions,  etc-.)  it  is  simple  or  nc-arly  so,  Imt  in 
Aranea  .spiders)  :md  /'  i\  hale-louse)  it  1. ranches 

into   radiating  diveriicula:    in    the-   hitter   th,--. 
even  into  the  femora  and  tihiie.     The  digestive  system  is 
supplied   with    various   ^luniltilnr  organs.      Thosxj  nearest 
the  mouth  iin-  the  "salUary  glands."  which  lire  present  in 
all  tli  .<-,-i.ii    tile   Crustacea.     They  are  complex 

glands,  and  their  se.-retion  in  some  forms  (larva;  of  some 
I.cpidoptcrii)  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air  into  silk-like 
threads.  The  so-culled  liver-glands  or  tubes  are  situated 
either  In-fore  or  hehind  the  stomach.  As  their  function  is 
unknown,  and  their  |iosiiion  is  in, -onstant,  the  above  name 
is  but  provisional.  In  I  n-eeta  they  lire  slender  and  tubular, 
somelimcs  very  elongate  uinl  undivided.  There  are  usually 
but  lour  in  Colcoptera,  but  more  in  Orthoptera  and  lly- 
menoplcra,  f'.niiing  a  uhorl.  Ill  Ariic-hnida  ( .s',o/-y,i'o, 
.l/i/>/'i/',  c-tc.l  ami  l.i//tiil>t*  they  are  inc. re  complex,  and 
present  a  series  of  more  numerous  openings  into  the  intes- 
tine. In  the  decapod  rriisiaeea  the  organ  exhibits  its 
highest  development.  It  is  there  a  complex  follicular 
gland  of  large  size  on  each  side  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  opening  post  riot  to  the  stomach.  Other  simple  glands 
n  the  Insecta  dist i-ibutc-d  o\er  the.  surface  of  the 
stomach,  and  are  enclosed  hy  its  muscular  layer. 

The  stomach-walls  are  thin  or  muscular,  in  some  types 
ridged  within  and  furnished  with  horny  teeth:  Orthoptera, 
some  Coleoptera. 

2.  /n  1"'  i-i'-ln -i<tn. — In  most  of  this  branch  of  animals 
the  stomach  is  present  as  a  distinct  enlargement  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  the  intestine  is  short  or  long  as  the 
foo.l  is  flesh  or  vegetable  and  mixed  in  character.  The 
liver  is  present  in  all,  and  is  of  a  highly  complex  glandular 
character,  except  in  the  l.cptocardii,  where  it  is  a  simple 
diverticulum  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

In  the  I.eptoeardii  the  pharynx  is  very  capacious,  anil  is 
abundantly  fringed  with  long  processes.  It  opens  into  a 
sac  like  stomach,  which  is  continued  as  the  slender  straight 
intestine  to  the  vent.  There  are  no  teeth.  In  the  Dermop- 
teri  the  intestine  is  il-o  simple  and  straight.  In  fishes  it 

presents    a   g I    many  \  ariations.      In  some,  as  the  sharks 

and  siluroids.  the  stomach  is  large,  and  the  pylorus  is  re- 
mote from  the  cardiac  entrance.  In  most  Clupeidte,  Hyo- 
dontidie,  rharacini'he.  [,,/in,  and  l'"'t{/>ri  ru*.  it  is  sac-like, 
with  the  pylorus  near  to  the  cardiac'  entrance.  In  most 
lishcs  the  stomach  is  bent  on  itself,  but  in  t'liitmrnt,  ,vv»i- 
lifinrlni*,  .\/ii/i>ii/>ii<iiii<.  /•'/•("/"/•c'.i.ancl  H<l<>nr,  it  is  straight. 
The  stomach  in  some  sturgeons  and  in  //. •(•  r,,t!*  and  I'lm- 
t<,*ii*  (clupeoids)  is  gizzard-like  (i.  r.,  sub-round),  with 
muscular  walls  and  tendinous  lamina  on  the  sides.  It  is 
closed  at  the1  pylorus  in  most  fishes  by  an  annular  muscle. 
In  the  higher  tisli-  :e  generally  found 

diverticula  from   the  beginning  of  the  intestine- at  the1  py- 
lorus,  whic-h    are    termed    pyloric    cn-.-a.       They    a:. 
abundant! y  found  in  the  lower  groups,  or  Physostomi,  but 
their  entire  absence  is  more  common.     They  are  wanting 
in     N einatc'^nathi.    ee-l-.    /  >\litln>'i:i,    CAtVOMnlrwv,    tl 
the  tiobiid;i'.  and  Hl.-tiiiii'lie.  and  iii  Ami  '«,  and 

the  Klasmobranehii.     They  exist  in  vast  numbers  in  some 
Salmonidie  and  I.cpidostcidie.  and  are  numerous  in  electric 
nd  sturgeons.     In  /'/,//,;,  there  are  but  four,  in  Cliu- 
two.  and  i  i  •  one. 

The  siic.-cediiii;  ]>ai-t  ..f  the  canal   i-   ••.-iierally  to  he  dis- 
tinguished into  small  int. -stinc-  and  rectum.     These  a' 
arateil  by  a  strong  valve  in  Klasmobranehii  i  except    I'hi- 
wtfrii)  in  LfjiifiuHi!  i  a.  I'l'liii-i'-nt*. /.<•» i<-' *,   ACI/MMMI",  M'tx- 
tuvLinbtfu*,  and  it  is  not  strong  in   Ore«tin»  and  Clarvte*. 


The  rectum  ,  the  lower  forms  hy  tie 

session  of  a  spiral  internal  \  ah  c  or  partition.      In   1.1  i   n.-i 
branchii, /'o/y/'f' /  "H,  an-l  /,.y,i-/..«i'/,  „.  th>-  spiral  j 
continuous  l.\  its  inner  margin  with  a  median  membranous 
axis,  which  is  suspended  from  tin-  il,  o  eieca!  vah  e  ;  in  l'"/'i 
luiniliiiiK  there  is  no  axis,  anil  the  partitions  are  trun- 
and  perforated:   in  S'ju-tthxi,  I'nlt/nil'.n,  and  .1'  i/»  "-.'r  rri- 
,  it  has  no  axis,  and  revolves   spirally  on  the  wall  of 
turn.      It  isal-o    present   in   .I././.,    and    TVfleAMri 
In  A'-'/  '-  is  no  spiral   \al\e,  but   the 

walls  of  the  rectum  are  an-olalc,  somewhat  a*  in  tripe. 
The  gall-bladder  is  always  present,  and  discharges  beyond 

the  pylorus. 

In  Heptilia  the  divisions  of  I  rec- 

tum arc  well  marked  :  in  Hatraehia  rather  less  so.  In  both 
the  canal  is  elongate,  and  held  in  a  folded  position  by  a 
mesentery,  but  in  batraehian  larva;  il  is  much  mor- 

i,  and  is  horizontally  coiled.  The  liver  is  Urge  in 
Batrachia,  and  usually  in  three  lobes,  but  in  the  Hi 
piti  la-  and  Knir\  -tomidiu  there  are  but  two.  There  is  a 
sphincter  valve  at  the  pylorus,  and  sometimes  one  at  the 
end  of  the  small  intestine.  The  gall-duct  discharges  below 
the  pylorus.  In  tortoises,  whether  carnivorous  or  not,  the 
alimentary  canal  is  elongate. 

In  some  Kmydida-  and  Trionychidiv  there  is  a  circum  or 
sac  on  each  side  of  the  rectum,  the  bursa  analis.  In  many 
Lacertilia  the  rectum  is  double  or  divided  hy  a  muscular 
valve;  in  lijn'imt  and  //.noYiWii,*  there  is  a  septary  valve 
with  small  orifice.  In  serpents  the  (esophagus  is  greatly 
elongate,  and  the  gall  bladder  peculiar  in  being  separated 
from,  and  sometimes  far  behind,  the  liver.  The  rectum 
presents  many  peculiarities.  In  ''"  l"j»fti"  and  ]f»i/i<ilvptii* 


Flo.  21.   Krhituu. 

the  internal  surface  is  longitudinally  folded;  in  Hydrophit 
with  short  interrupted  folds:  in  DfyfopAtc,  />ifitrtgr  Viptra, 
and  Cuudisonn,  transversely  folded;  in  Hnminn  '/•>nniti-iriin, 
flini'l'irn",  fc/nf>»,  and  Andttrntt-ni.  the  folds  are  developed 
into  partitions,  which  are  pierced  by  a  single  hole  each.  A 
pancreas  is  present  in  lizards  and  serpents. 

The  alimentary  canal  of  birds  is  distinguished  by  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  stomach,  which  is  a  gizzard — that  is,  with 
walls  composed  on  the  convex  face  or  borders  of  contractor 
muscles,  which  have  a  median  and  common  tendon  extended 
sheet-like  on  the  plane  side  of  the  stomach.  This  is,  how- 
ever, not  found  in  certain  marine  birds,  as  penguins,  where 
the  stomach  is  a  simple  sac ;  and  it  is  little  developed  in 
>'.i,,, ,rhi(ia],hiit  and  Vultnr.  It  is  a  double  sac  in  A/jierys. 
The  crop  is  a  bag-like  expansion  of  the  oesophagus,  for  the 
temporary  stowage  of  food ;  it  is  found  in  gallinaceous 
birds,  vultures,  etc. 

Adjoining  the  stomach  is  frequently  found  another  more 
symmetrical  expansion,  the  proventriculiis,  whose  walls  are 
studded  with  simple  glands,  whoso  secretion  softens  hard 
food.  It  occurs  in  (iallimv.  t'ri//>inru*,  Insessorcs,  Ibit, 
ducks,  condor,  etc.  The  rectum  is  not  strikingly  distin- 
guished from  the  ilium,  but  it  sends  off  at  its  origin  two 
huge  cttca,  which  extend  forward  towards  the  stomach  on 
each  side  of  the  intestine.  They  are  oxccssiicly  elongate 
in  I'hminuiii,  t'ri//>inruit,  DittfUfttt,  Apttryjr,  etc.,  and 
very  short  in  ,!/,•  umli/tn,  Ibii,  etc.  They  are  apparently- 
absent  in  $<irc(n-!iatnj>hns. 

In  Mammalia  the  stomach,  intestine,  and  rectum  arc  well 
distinguished.     There  is  neither  crop,  proventrieulus.  py  - 
loric  nor  rectal  caeca,  nor  rectal  valves.     The  gall-bladder 
is  not  separated  from  the  liver,  and  discharges  below  the 
pylorus,  as  does  also  the  excretory  duct  of  the  pancreas. 
There  are  glands  in  the  intestines  of  many  forms,  known 
as  Peyer's,  and  the  salivary  glands  of  the  oesophagus  or 
pharynx  arc  always  present.     The  intestine  (colon  >  . 
quently  prolonged  beyond  the  origin  of  the  rectum,  forming 
a  caecum  :  the  mouth  of  the  rectum  is  closed  by  a  strong 
valve.    The  stomach  is  transverse,  with  a  portion  pn-j 
beyond  the  cardium — the  fundus.     This  is  ,-.\e.  nil  >  i 
gate  in  the  bat  D^gmodut»     Tl  il  simple  or  undi- 

vided in  Primates,  Carnivora,  1'roboscidia,  l'i-rissod.. 
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Cheiroptera,  and  squirrels.  It  is  lobulate  and  subdivided  in 
Monotremes,  marsupials  (generiilly),  many  rodents,  some 
cetaceans,  and  most  of  nil  in  artiodactyles  (ruminants,  etc.). 
In  OrntikorhyncklH  the  eardiuin  and  pylorus  issue  from  a 
division  one-third  the  size  of  the  remainder  of  the  stomarh  : 
in  kangaroos  the  stomach  is  slender,  sacculated,  and  wound 
in  one  and  two-thirds  turns  on  itself:  the  fundus  is  large. 
In  the  hog  the  fundus  is  profoundly  sacculate.  In  Ar- 
tiodaotyla-Ramlaiuitia  there  are  four  chambers,  of  which 
the  first  is  generally  the  largest,  being  an  enormous 
expansion  of  the  fundus.  In  the  musk  it  is  not  in  di- 
rect communication  with  the  oesophagus,  but  is  so  in  the 
ox.  In  the  former  there  are  five  sacs,  the  last  the  best  de- 
fined, with  reticulating  ridges  on  the  inner  wall  (tripe),  and 
entered  by  both  cardium  and  pylorus.  The  first  stomach 
of  the  ox  represents  the  first  four  of  Moschua;  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  reticulate,  which  receives  the  oesophagus; 
between  it  and  the  pylorus  are  two  chambers,  whoso  walls 
are  thrown  into  elevated  folds.  The  first  division  has 
strong  papilla)  on  the  inner  walls,  which  are  very  large  in 
the  deer. 

In  many  of  the  Rodcntia  (e.  g.,  Fiber)  the  caecum  is  ex- 
ceedingly large  and  long.  In  the  Primates,  etc.,  it  termi- 
nates in  a  narrow,  curved  extremity,  the  processus  vermi- 
formis. 

IX.   THE  CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM. 

1.  In  Invertcbrnta. — This  system,  as  is  well  known,  con- 
sists of  organs  for  the  propulsion  and  conveyance  of  the 
fluid  results  of  digestion  throughout  the  body  for  the  main- 
tenance of  all  its  functions.  It  consists  essentially  of  a 
system  of  tubes  radiating  from  the  central  muscular  organ, 
in  which  resides  principally  the  contractile  or  propulsive 


Flo.  22.  Pla/i/rrinu/:  Iriarrmtaitartylus,  McCoy:  A,  side  view;  B, 
terminus  of  arm;  (\  articular  surface  of  a  stem-segment;  D, 
structure  of  the  basin  or  body. 

activity.  This  centre  is  in  the  lowest  forms  simply  a  tube, 
but  is  greatly  specialized  in  the  highest  forms.  We  may 
divide  the  system  into  the  systemic,  the  water-vascular,  and 
the  lymphatic  systems.  The  second  is  found  in  the  aquatic 
invertebrates,  and  the  last  in  vertebrates  only. 

The  systemic  circulatory  tubes  first  appear  in  Coelen- 
terata.  In  Protozoa  the  contents  of  the  body  arc  in  motion, 
and  probably  a  small  pulsating  vesicle  contributes  to  this 
end.  In  no  ccelenterate  class  excepting  the  Medusa3  do  the 
tubes  appear  as  isolated  ;  they  have  been  already  described 
as  radiating  from  the  stomach  or  the  adjoining  body-cavity, 
and  continuing  round  the  margin  of  the  disk  as  a  single 
tube.  The  Echinodermata  possess  a  true  circulatory  sys- 
tem, with  a  well-developed  water-vascular  system.  The 
vessels  of  the  former  are  not  derived  from  the  stomach,  but 
form  an  isolated  scries.  The  peculiarities  of  the  classes  are 
as  follows : 

a.  Vessels  arising  from  a  basal  sac,  which  connect  by  a 
short  tube  with  stomach  ;  vessels  radiating,  penetrating  the 
pieces  and  arms:  Crinoidea. 

an.  From  an  oral  ring. 

b.  Superior  and  inferior  oral  and  anal  rings:  an  asym- 
metrical heart,  emptying  into  the  former:   no  respiratory 
artery :    stomach-arteries  (five)  collected  into  two,  which 
enter  superior  ring  at  point  of  entrance  of  heart :  Aste- 
roidea. 

Rings  and  heart  connected  by  marginal  intestinal  ar- 
tery :  Echinoidea. 

bb.  Only  oral  circulatory  ring:  no  heart;  distinct  respi- 
ratory artery  (where  lungs  exist) :  intestinal  arteries  gradu- 
ally disappearing  posteriorly :  Holothurida. 


In  eehinoids  and  asterioids  there  is  a  septary  column 
extending  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  surface,  unsym- 
metrically  near  the  middle  line.  In  a  fold  of  it  are  placed 
the  shell-canal  of  the  water-circulatory  system  and  the 
heart.  The  latter  has  a  narrow  opening  into  the  oral  ring, 
which  from  this  fact  is  termed  arterial.  The  opposite  end 
of  the  heart  communicates  by  a  duct  with  the  superior 
anal  or  venous  ring.  The  arterial  ring  is  the  smaller  and 
more  muscular,  and  lies  between  the  more  superficial  ner- 
vous ring  and  the  deeper  water-canal  ring.  In  tin-  aste- 
rioids it  sends  an  artery  along  the  median  lino  of  caeh  arm 
below.  The  venous  ring  is  larger,  and  semis  two  vessels, 
one  on  each  side  of  each  arm.  In  llolothurida  the  vessels 
are  delicate  and  not  largely  developed.  In  all  classes  the 
tubes  are  without  cilia  internally,  and  have  a  wave-like 
pulsation  in  life. 

The  water-circulatory  system  is  greatly  developed  in  tho 
Echinodermata,  and  forms  the  basis  of  their  means  of  move- 
ment from  place  to  place.  Its  central  organ  consists,  first, 
of  a  ring  canal,  which  surrounds  the  oesophagus  within  the 
arterial  ring;  secondly,  of  a  calcareous  (or  shell)  canal 
which  rises  from  a  point  on  the  ring  canal  to  the  dorsal 
[or  anal)  side  of  the  body,  and  terminates  in  a  peculiar 
shield,  the  madrepore  plate,  which  is  perforated  by  numer- 
ous pores.  In  the  Holothurida.  where  the  body  is  elongate, 
this  shell  canal  does  not  reach  the  posterior  end  of  the  body, 
but  terminates  freely  in  its  cavity,  sometimes  in  one,  often 
in  many  tubes,  each  of  which  terminates  in  a  madrepore 
plate.  The  peripheral  system  consists  of  five  vessels,  which 
arise  from  the  ring  canal,  and  run  at  equal  distances  along 
the  interior  face  of  the  body-walls  (on  the  medial  line  of 
the  arms  in  Asterioidea),  and  send  branches  right  and  left. 
These  terminate  in  a  large  hourglass-shaped  sac  on  each 
side  in  Asterioidea,  the  "ampulla;,"  or  in  numerous  smaller 
ones  in  llolothurida.  These  project  through  pores  (ambu- 
lacra) between  the  plates,  hollow  processes  which  frequently 
are  enlarged  as  a  wart  at  base  or  end,  and  which  are  used 
as  feet.  They  are  regularly  arranged  in  bands  in  Asteriida 
and  Echinida,  but  in  some  holothurians  are  distributed  in 
patches  ( 1'snlua)  or  .ill  over  the  body,  or  in  two  kinds — one 
dorsal,  the  other  ventral  (Holothuria).  They  are  retractile 
and  protrusible  by  erection.  Tho  interior  of  the  water- 
vessel  system  is  covered  with  cilia.  In  all  the  classes  the 
oesophageal  ring  communicates  with  "  Poli's  vesicles," 
small  bladders  situated  round  its  circumference. 

In  Mollusca  and  Articulata  the  arterial  and  venous  ves- 
sels are  not  universally  continuous  at  their  extremities  by 
capillaries,  as  in  Vertebrata,  but  the  circulating  fluid  is  emp- 
tied into  cavities  of  the  connective  tissues  or  lacuna;,  whence 
it  is  taken  up  by  the  extremities  of  the  veins  by  suction. 
In  some  of  the  highest  forms  of  both  (Cephalopoda,  Pedi- 
palpi)  the  capillary  vessels  are  numerous.  The  prominent 
peculiarities  of  the  classes  in  respect  to  circulation  may  bo 
indicated  as  follows  : 

A.  No  distinct  central  organ  or  vascular  system. 

a.  No  lacunary  canals ;  liquid  moves  in  continuous  innejr 
concavity  of  body,  without  definite  direction  and  with 
doubtful  external  orifice  :  Bryozoa. 

mi.  Vessel-like  lacunary  system  ;  five  large  sinuses;  post- 
abdominal  and  foot  largest ;  anal  (annular)  throat  and  buc- 
cal  smaller ;  two  mantle-edging  vessels  :  Scaphopoda. 

AA.  A  distinct  heart. 

a.  Neither  arteries  nor  veins ;  no  chambers  to  heart ;  a 
system  of  canal-like  lacunae  decussating  from  a  dorsal  and 
ventral  principal;  one  through  the  gill-sac,  and  with  fine 
body  ramifications,  continuous  with  each  other;  two  (some- 
times more)  from  heart :  Tunicata. 

<ni.  A  venous  system  ;  no  branchial  auricle  or  gill-hearts; 
one  ventricle,  and  a  false  heart  on  each  mantle  artery  : 
lirachiopoda. 

One  branchial  auricle;  no  gill-hearts;  one  branchial  ar- 
tery; ventricle  embracing  the  intestine:  Gasteropoda. 

Two  branchial  auricles ;  no  gill-hearts  ;  two  branchial 
arteries:  ventricle  embracing  intestine:  Acephalu. 

Two  branchial  auricles,  and  two  hearts  or  expansions  on 
the  two  branchial  arteries;  a  circulus  ccphalicus ;  ventricle 
not  embracing  intestine:  Cephalopoda. 

ti^iu.  No  venous  system,  or  :i  rudiment  rarely;  branchial 
veins  and  arteries:  Crustacea. 

AAA.  No  distinct  heart;  a  longitudinal  dorsal  sinus, 
more  or  less  subdivided. 

«.  No  pulmonary  arteries  or  veins;  no  venous  system: 
Insecta. 

no.  A  pulmonary  artery  and  vein ;  no  venous  system : 
Araehnida-Aranea. 

A  venous  system  :  Arachnida-Pedipalpi. 

In  Acephala  and  Gasteropoda  the  ventricle  receives  tho 
contents  of  certain  veins  direct,  without  aeration  in  the 
gills:  hence  the  blood  forced  into  the  aorta  is,  as  in  most 
reptiles,  of  a  mixed  character.  In  Cephalopoda  all  tho 
venous  blood  passes  through  the  gill-hearts  and  gills,  and 
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is  oxygenized  before  returning  through  the  auricles  to  the 

ventricle.  In  a  f'-w  <  iastero|n>da  there  arc  two  auricles,  as 
l/,,li.:i,\.  /••/.,;/,-,  //...  i'l,,i:,:,.  In  ii  few  Acephala  (as  Otlrea) 
the  ventricle  does  not  embrace  the  intestine. 

In  (iastcropoda  the  \cssel-  of  HUH  sy-lcm  form  r\t< 
ramifications  in  the  toot.     'I'hry  have  moreover  communi- 
cation   externally    by  pores,  »hieh   enables    them  to  absorb 
(|U]iniiiii-s  of  water.     By  means  of  this  water-vascu- 

tClll   till-   I'm. I    is   inflated,   as    ill    CIV. -tile   ti.-Mlr.    to   a  SIZC 

wliic'h  woulil  forbid  its  wilhilrnwal  into  the  shell  were  it  not 
tor  the  power  of  expnl-ion  •>!  the  \vater. 

Ammic;  Arthrnpodn,  tin-  decapod  I  'm-tarea  and  the  pcdi- 
palp  Araehnida  only  possess  a  complete  circuit  with  veins 


Flfi.  23.  nail'ulnrli/lia  <!"'• 

anil  capillaries.  In  the  former  the  heart  sends  two  aortas 
forward  ami  two  backward;  the  larger  (inferior)  of  the 
former  is  the  aorta  ccphalica,  and  supplies  the  head;  the 
two  posterior  are  the  aortic  abdominalcs  superior  and  in- 
ferior. A  large  sinus  in  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  abdo- 
men gives  origin  to  the  branchial  arteries.  In  Myriopoda 
the'  dorsal  trunk  gives  off  a  pair  of  lateral  trunks  to  each 
segment,  of  tin'  body.  From  the  anterior  section  of  the 
ilnr-al  trunk  in  Chilopoda  the  lateral  arteries  unite  beneath 

th snphnnns  ami  give  rise-  to  a  longitudinal  vessel  which 

accompanies  the  abdominal  nervous  axis.  In  insects  the 
lacunar  currents  of  the  body  are  four  principal  ones — i.  c., 
one  beneath  the  dorsal  trunk,  one  along  tin  nervous  chain, 
and  one  along  each  side.  The  blood  also  circulates  out- 
ward in  the  tubular  ribs  or  nervuros  of  the  anterior  part 
of  the  wings,  and  returns  along  the  posterior. 

2.  In  Vcrtebratit. — In  the  fishes  generally  the  heart  is  the 
right  or  venous  heart  (except  in  Dipnoi  i,  but  always  there 
are  vessels  passing  directly  from  the  gill-veins  into  the 
aortn.  whether  the  gill-veins  return  arterial  blood  to  the 
ventricle  (making  mixed  blood)  or  not  (leaving  venous 
blood).  The  first  case  occurs  among  Dipnoi;  the  second 
in  IfoHopfvnM  (Bpodtl).  In  Am/>^i».i'nt  the  usual  trunk- 
like  divisions  of  the  heart  are  blended  into  one  chamber. 
The  gill-artery  is  rythmical,  pulsating,  as  also  the  origin  of 
the  <]iecial  gill-arteries;  so  also  is  the  portal  vein,  which 
has  the  siime  peculiarity  in  .1/v 

The  aorta  often  forms  no  distinct  isolated  circulatory 
trunk.  Sometimes  arterial  Mood  passes  through  a  carti- 
laginous canal,  which  inwardly  is  only  isolated  by  pcri- 
chondrium,  as  in  Art/"  »••"  <•  and  Spatithifiat  In  other 
it  is  also  not  isolated,  but  with  its  dorsal  face  (on 
which  an  elastic  longitudinal  band  runs)  let  into  the  v.-r 
tebral  column  ( A'*".,-,  X.i/mo,  ,s'<7xr<**.  A/»*",  etc.).  Many 
arteries  subdivide  minutely  into  retia  mirabilia,  then  con- 
tinue from  the  reunited  vessels.  The  arterial  blood  of  the 
Chorioidca  of  most  fishes  must  pass  through  such  structure 
twice  before  passing  into  its  branches. 

In  the  venous  system,  not  only  in  the  veins  that  pass  to 
the  liver,  do  the  stems  lost?  themselves  in  capillaries,  in  order 
to  be  again  collected  into  one  or  more  trunks  to  go  to  the 
heart,  but  in  many  fishes  this  structure  prevails  in  most  of 
the  veins  of  the  body.  The  vena  caudalis  and  the  inter- 
costales  very  often  subdivide  minutely  and  mix  with  (or 
surround)  the  renal,  suprarenal,  and  other  arterial  glandu- 
liform  bodies,  before  they  return  to  the  veins  for  the  heart. 
Many  veins  of  \\alls  of  the  trunk,  of  the  swim-bladder, 
and  of  the  generative  oi^an-  appear  as  routs  of  the  portal 
s\-icni.  These  structures  delay  and  prolong  the  venous 
circulation. 

Stagnation  of  venous  blood-currents  is  common,  also 
blind  closings  of  veins  and  obliteration  of  connecting 
trunks;  and  at  certain  periods  tho  so-called  "  blood  cor 

holding"  cells  and  membranes  are  met  with 
in  the  kidnevs.  The  blood  corpuscles  one  often  liii'ts  in- 
vohcd  ill  transformation  or  degeneration.  The  formation 
of  exudations  occurs  not  seldom  :  the  transformation  of 
blood-corpuscles  into  pigment-cells  often  follows.  (These 
arrangements  appear  not  only  as  metamorphoses  of  the 
blood,  but  also  as  favoring  rejuvenation  of  the  organic 


substance  and  new  con-truction.  The  great  periodical 
changes.  repealed  yearly  in  the  increase  ol  tin-  contents  of 

the  generative  organs,  which  the  animal  underg the  ex- 

.. nary  eircnniter.n. -c  of  body  which  many  can  B 
in  high  old  age,  as  also  the  destruction  and  perforation  of 
nice  which  parasites  pio.luee.  mid  which 
demand  a  restitution,  i-  not  \>  t  sufficiently  estimated. 
lilind  terminations  of  capillaries  ha\e  been  shown  in  the 
skull-cartilage  ot  4*fo«lMr,  The. -hah 

puscles    tO    pig lit    cells    is    seen     ill    the    kidneys  of    f'..»n«, 

1'1,'iiruntctet.  In  Leptocardii  the  portal  heart  is  behind 
(above)  the  colon  :  it  pulsates  from  behind  forward.  It 
bends  sharply  forward,  and  empties  into  the  gill  artery 
heart,  taking  up  the  veniu  cavie  during  the  curve.  Tho 
gill-artery  heart  is  straight,  equally  thick,  its  cavity  with- 
out the  pericardium  longitudinal  in  the  median  line,  be- 
neath the  whole  length  of  the  gill  membrane.  From  it 

1  emerge  regularly  (alternating  as  beginnings  of  the  gill- 
arteries)  small  contractile  bulblcts  in  the  intervals  b.  i 

i  the  pointed  arches  of  the  gills.  From  the  latter  the  blood 
through  the  gill-veins  is  transferred  into  a  dorsal  contrac- 
tile aorta.  Independently  of  what  passes  through  the 
gills,  a  part  of  the  blood  is  led  directly  into  the  aorta  by 
two  contractile  arterial  bows  (one  on  each  side  of  the  pos- 
terior end  of  tho  oral  cavity),  which  issue  from  tho  gill- 
artery  heart.  These  aorta-bows  exist  also  in  AmpUpmttt, 
where  each  gill-arch  that  docs  not  bear  a  gill  contains  an 
arterial  bow.  In  Mono/item*  one-fourth  the  blood  panes 
the  gills  and  traverses  an  arterial  bow  in  the  fourth  gill  less 
gill-arch.  The  portal-vein  heart  extends  the  whole  length 
of  the  intestine.  It  is  straight,  and  continued  on  the  colon 
anteriorly  between  tho  gills,  then  becomes  narrower  and  ter- 
minates. It  pulsates  from  behind  forward,  with  pauses  (as 
in  the  gill-heart)  of  about  a  minute.  The  venae-caveo  heart 
is  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  intestine,  from  the  anterior  point 
of  the  colon,  increasing  posteriorly  to  the  end  of  the  colon, 
where  it  suddenly  turns  over  into  the  gill-artery  heart.  Its 
contraction  alternates  with  that  of  the  inferior  or  portal- 
vein  heart.  This  colon  (which  is  green)  is  equivalent  to  the 
liver,  and  gives  blood  to  the  vemc-cavae  or  portal  heart. 
On  each  side  of  the  aorta,  on  the  upper  arches  of  the  gills, 
is  a  vena  cava  descendens,  which  meets  a  posterior  vein 
(vena  cava  ascendens),  and  together  they  empty  themselves 
into  the  curve  of  the  vense-oavoe  heart  just  before  entering 
the  gill-artery  heart.  The  blood  is  colorless. 

In  Dennoptcri,  Elasmobranchii,  and  Actinopteri  the  mus- 
cles of  the  heart  are  always  of  striped  tissue.  The  right  or 
venous  heart  has  the  following  divisions  :  an  auricle  receiv- 
ing the  united  veins  through  a  sinus  vonosus :  a  ventricle ; 
and  a  bulbus  arteriosus.  There  are  valves  between  all  tin-. . 
In  Demopteri  the  auricle  is  more  roomy  than  the  ventricle, 
and  is  separated  from  tho  sinus  by  a  membranous  double 
valve  ;  it  has  two  membranous  valves  in  tho  ostia  venosa 
and  ostia  arterialia,  each.  From  the  latter  proceeds  the 
truncus  coinmnnis  branohialis,  which  is  somewhat  "bel- 
lied "  at  its  origin,  but  has  no  evidence  of  muscular  struc- 
ture. 

In  Elasmobranchii  and  Oanoidea  there  is  a  bulbus  arte- 
riosus. similar  in  possessing  a  ring-like  layer  of  striped  mus- 

i  clc-tissue,  which  ceases  abruptly  at  the  boundaries  of  the 
gill-arteries,  and  in  numerous  valves  which  arc  affixed  by 
threads.  There  are  two  cross-rows  of  these  in  Chimxra, 
Carcharitu,  .SVyrYi'iim.  and  '/W.n«.-  three  in  X/iliyrna,  Mutle- 
lu»,  Acanthiai,  Al<i]ii<>*.  Lamnn,  ltliin',li«tiu,  and  Tur/i'<l»; 
four  in  HesanchuH,  //'jitum-ltH*.  t 't  ntntfihtinu,  and  Tfiffoit: 

j  four  to  five  in  Itnjn;  live  in  NCI/WM««.  Myliutulii,  I'ttrop- 
and  X'/niittii'it.  In  Oanoidea  there  are  two  at  the  com- 
mencement and  one  at  the  end  of  the  bulbus;  there  are  nine  in 
/'•, /:/ri,  r,i,i,  each  of  which  contains  three  complete  and  some 
abortive  veins:  there  are  fifty-four  to  sixty  in  /,,/,.•/.,,<, .,, 
lilnnu.  Iii  Auiin  there  are  but  three  rows:  the  two  inferior, 
in  the  bulbus,  with  two  largo  and  two  small  valves;  the 
superior  with  only  two. 

In  Teleostei  there  is  no  striped  muscle-tissue  on  the  outer 
layer  of  the  bulbus.  but  an  elastic  material  of  thread-bun- 
dles, which  is  produced  into  pillars  on  the  inner  side.  There 
is  one  pair  of  valves  at  the  ostium  bulbo-vcntriculare  ;  be- 
tween these  arc  sometimes  one  or  two  smaller  adjoining 
valves.  The  only  exceptions  I  -1  llnlyriunt,  where 

there  are  four  valves  in  two  rows,  with  no  muscular  bundles 
round  the  bnlbns.      In  'f.  leo-tri,  sharks,  and  in  liaie 
llolo-tei   then-    is  a  pair   of  valves    at    the  ostium    sino- 
aurienhire.  often  attached  by  strong  threads.      In    .1 
tier  there  is  a  rinir-like  valve  in  two  parts — one  with  four, 
the  other  with  five  pockets,  each  one  attached  by  a  strong 
thread.      The  large,   expansible,  thin-walled    auricle   has 
usually  on  one  or  two  sides  an  auricula.     Within  it  are 
numerous  trabecula-  carnca;.     The  ventricle  is  on  the  ab- 

j  dominal  side  of  the  auricle.  The  latter  in  pa--ing  over  it  is 
narrowed  sometimes  (<-.«/..  in  /'•//••• 

1  There  are  usually  two  valves  in  the  ostium  arterio-vtutricu- 
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lare,  sometimes  four  in  Ofthac/oriscus  and  Acfpeitfter.  The 
ventricle  is  thick,  with  the  muscle-structure  in  two  layers. 
Within  arc  various  parietal  depressions,  ribs,  etc.,  between 
the  muscles. 

The  heart's  position  is  usually  between  the  clavicular, 
which  form  in  Goniodontidaj  a  kind  of  transverse  bony  sep- 
tum. In  Apodes,  and  particularly  in  Symbranchii,  the  heart 
is  more  posterior.  In  Plagiostomi  it  lies  in  its  sac  immedi- 
ately under  the  elongation  of  the  copula;  of  the  gill-arches, 
which  pass  through  the  cartilago-subpharyngea  impar.  In 
J'ctnimi/zuti,  with  the  pericardium.it  lies  in  a  sort  of  in- 
complete capsule,  which  is  separated  from  the  gill-cavity 
bv  muscles  forming  a  kind  of  diaphragm. 

The  heart-capsule  (in  all  fishes  except  Lcptocardii)  is 
fibrous,  is  attached  to  the  bulbus  arteriosus,  and  often  semis 
threadlike  processes  to  the  heart  proper,  which  are  often 
tendinous,  sometimes  accompanied  by  blood-vessels,  as  in 
Angnilln,  or  are  blood-vessels  only,  as  in  Aci)>Kii*<-i: 

In  Dipnoi  the  auricle  is  externally  one,  internally  divided 
by  an  incomplete  septum.  Into  the  left  auricle  enters  the 
vena  pulmonalis,  at  whose  entrance  is  placed  a  semilunar 
valve.  There  is  no  valve  at  the  ostium  atrio-sinosum. 
From  both  auricles  the  ventricle  is  entered  by  a  common 
ostium,  which  has  a  valve.  The  ostium  possesses  a  pnpillar 
muscle,  which  is  bound  with  a  thread-cartilage  which  closes 
the  ostium  during  systole.  The  bulbus  arteriosus  (without 
valves  at  its  origin)  forms  a  curve.  It  contains  two  lateral, 
longitudinal  spiral  foldings  of  different  lengths,  which  fade 
away  at  their  extremities. 

In  Actinopteri-Chondrostci,  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
heart,  are  numerous  bottle-  or  vesicle-shaped  elevations, 
which  are  of  different  sizes  in  different  or  in  the  same  ani- 
mal, sometimes  large,  sometimes  almost  wanting.  A  varied 
number  of  arterial  vessels  from  the  subelavite  and  mam- 
mariie  penetrate  the  heart-sac  and  distribute  themselves  to 
these  elevations,  which  have  various  arrangements.  These 
surround  bladders  which  involve  their  entering  arteries  in 
rosy,  spongy  tissue  composed  of  granules  and  incshes  of 
fibre  and  cells  containing  granules.  From  the  bases  of 
these,  vessels  enter  the  heart.  This  cellular  structure  is 
sometimes  surrounded  by  fluid.  An  elevation  frequently 
contains  these  bladders,  each  of  which  is  filled  with  either 
cells,  nuclei,  or  liquid.  They  are  connected  to  the  cellular 
structure  by  pedicels.  These  structures  may  be  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart. 

In  general,  on  the  trunks,  except  in  the  Leptocardii,  from 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  bulbus  arteriosus  ( which  is  ex- 
ternal to  the  heart-sac),  there  issues  an  incontractilo  "gill- 
artery  trunk,"  from  which  on  each  side  issue  directly  or  in- 
directly, through  other  communicating  trunks,  the  bran- 
chial arteries. 

In  myxinoids  the  truncus  communis  branchialis  is  vari- 
able, running  in  a  membranous  cavity  which  surrounds  the 
anterior  end  of  the  ventricle  and  projects  into  the  mem- 
branous pouch  that  envelops  the  gill-sac.  Each  gill-sac 
contains  an  artery  which  forms  a  circle  at  the  entrance  of 
the  gill-branches,  and  sends  off  radiating  arteries.  In  Pet- 
romyzon  four  arterial  branches  on  each  side  leave  the  trun- 
cus communis  branchialis,  which  divides  anteriorly  into  two 
trunks,  each  of  which  divides  into  throe  arteries,  and  an 
anterior  twig  is  sent  to  the  anterior  row  of  gill  -lamella.1. 
The  special  branchial  arteries  pass  (except  the  first  and 
last)  between  the  two  gill-pouches,  and  give  their  branches 
through  diaphragms  to  the  gill-arches. 

In  Plagiostomi,  from  the  truncus  branchialis  communis 
there  issue  on  each  side  one  or  two  trunks,  ea.ch  of  which 
afterwards  divides  into  two.  In  It'ij't  and  /'i-ixti*,  where  one 
goes  off,  it  divides  into  three,  and  the  terminal  portion  into 
two.  In  Prittti*  the  first  of  the  three  runs  forward  to  the 
trunk  in  the  cartilage,  and  is  taken  up  by  it.  The  special 
branchial  arteries  issuing  from  the  primordial  trunks  pass 
between  the  two  rows  of  gill-lamina',  which  are  in  separate 
gill-sacs,  a  special  artery  supplying  the  anterior  hyoid  gill. 
In  many  ganoids  ( Lepidoutnu,  Acipctmcr)  the  first  gill  re- 
ceivcs  the  first  branch  from  the  arteria.  bnmehmlis,  and  the 
last  gill  the  last  branch.  In  these  the  branchial  arteries 
run  towards  the  first  gill,  then  bend  posteriorly  and  give 
off  branches  successively.  In  Si«itul»rin  the  first  gill  re- 
ceives the  second  branch,  the  second  gill  the  first  branch, 
the  other*  regularly.  The  arrangement  in  Amin  is  as  in 
the  Teleostei. 

In  Actinopteri  the  gill-artery  stem  runs  forward  in  a 
canal  beneath  the  copula;  of  the  gill-arches,  which  bound 
it  above  ;  laterally  it  is  bounded  by  processes  of  the  same; 
beneath  by  the  euliform  membrane  (which  latter  is  wanting 
in  Apodes).  Often  (e.g.,  in  Snlmo]  it  gives  off  first  a  com- 
mon stem,  which  divides  to  the  fourth  and  third  gill-arches  ; 
then  gives  one  to  the  second  arch,  and  one  to  the  first,  by 
the  forking  of  the  trunk.  But(e.  g,,  in  Mnr:fn/:/i/iin  /.iiiictm,':  i 
two  distinct  branches  of  the  common  trunk  can  be  given  to 
the  two  posterior  gill-arches.  In  Dipnoi  two  trunks  leave 


the  branchial  artery  on  each  side:  (1)  a  common  vessel  for 
the  half  gill  and  the  two  gill-less  "visceral"  arches,  and 
(2)  a  stem  for  the  posterior  gill.  The  first  divides  in  two, 
which  as  aorta-bows  unite  under  the  skull  to  form  an  aorta- 
root.  The  first  aorta-bow  gives  off  a  branch  for  the  half 
gill,  which  sends  off  the  carotid  before  entering  the  half 
gill.  The  aorta-bow  gives  off  also  a  posterior  carotid  before 
union  with  the  posterior  aorta-bow.  From  the  second  goes 


Flo.  24.  Plumalella :  a,  natural  size ;  b,  magnified ;  c,  the  vent. 


an  artery  for  the  fibres  of  the  external  gill.  The  second 
trunk  divides  into  two  gill-arteries  for  the  fourth  aorta- 
bow.  The  extremities  of  both  become  arteries  for  the 
outer  gill-threads.  The  last  gill-artery  from  its  upper  ex- 
tremity gives  off  a  branch  for  the  posterior  half  gill. 

The  gill-veins  unite  (in  the  absence  of  an  arterial  heart) 
for  the  construction  of  the  great  arterial  trunk.  But  often 
arterial  trunks  for  the  body  go  immediately  from  the  gill- 
veins.  The  carotid  arteries  leave  the  gill-veins.  In  myx- 
inoids the  gill-veins,  after  leaving  the  gill-sacs,  form  a 
median  trunk,  which  is  prolonged  posteriorly  as  an  aorta 
and  anteriorly  as  an  arteria  vertebralis  impar.  All  or  most 
of  the  gill-veins  are  connected  by  a  trunk  running  parallel 
to  the  aorta,  which  is  continued  anteriorly  as  the  arteria 
carotis  communis.  Both  carotids  accompany  the  oesoph- 
agus forward,  giving  brunches  to  it  and  to  the  hyoid 
region.  Each  divides  behind  the  head  into  the  arteria 
carotis  externalis  (for  the  tongue  and  the  muscles  of  the 
head),  and  the  arteriie  communes  internalcs,  which  unite, 
forming  a  bow,  at  the  origin  of  the  vertebral  column, 
which  receives  the  vertebralis  impar;  from  the  latter  origi- 
nates a  median  head-artery,  which,  extending  anteriorly, 
gives  off  branches  for  the  nose.  etc.  In  Petromyxonf  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  and  last,  each  gill-vein  issues  from 
the  interstitium  between  two  adjacent  gill-sacs.  There  is  no 
arteria  vertebralis  impar.  The  carotis  communis  rises  from 
the  first  gill-vein,  which  sends  another  branch  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  aorta.  Each  carotid  divides  into  an  external 
and  internal :  the  two  internal  carotids  do  not  unite  to  form 
a  median  head-artery. 

In  other  fishes  each  gill-vein  originates  from  the  two 
connected  "  gill-leaf  rows,"  except  those  from  the  two  half 
gills.  In  Elusinobranchii  all  or  most  of  the  gill-veins  come 
together  to  form  the  aorta,  cither  immediately  or  after  the 
union  of  some  (thus  forming  homologues  of  the  aorta- 
roots). 

The  arrangement  of  the  carotids  is  various.  In  C/n'mxra 
the  first  gill-vein  from  the  half  gill  forms  the  posterior 
carotid  ;  the  second,  which  like  the  rest  contributes  to  the 
aorta,  sends  off  the  carotis  anterior.  In  Itnja  the  posterior 
carotid  originates  from  the  aorta-root  which  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  two  first  gill-veins.  It  runs  in  the  canalis 
spinalis.  The  carotis  anterior  originates  from  the  vessels 
of  the  pscudobranehia;  of  the  spiracle.  In  t'/n'mirra  and 
Rajidai  the  posterior  carotids  remain  ununited  ;  wherefore 
no  anteriorly  united  circulus  ecphalicus  exists.  In  the 
sharks  they  run  under  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  unite  and 
give  origin  to  the  cerebral  artery. 

In  the  <i;inoidea  there  are  various  arrangements  of  the 
gill-veins  in  the  formation  of  the  aorta.  The  carotids  are  as 
in  Plagiostomi.  (See  lt<ijn  above.)  In  Lepidostcun  there  is  a 
third  cerebralis  from  near  the  origin  of  the  aorta.  In  it 
the  union  of  the  anterior  gill-veins  is  the  origin  of  the 
aorta.  The  second  pair  unite  below  this,  and  forming  a 
thicker  trunk  receive  the  first  aorta.  The  third  pair  unite 
below  the  union  of  the  second  pair  and  the  aorta  origin, 
and  forming  a  still  thicker  trunk,  receive  the  second  stem, 
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all  forming  three  steps  in  profile.     The  sections  would  be — 
first  o,  second  *  ,  third  |.     The  posterior  carotid  conies  off 

anteriorly  to  the  iiumth  of  the  tliird  pair  of  gill-veins.  The 
auhclavians  are  vessels  disproportionately  large ;  Uiejooaw 
off  on  each  side  a  little  behind  the  embouchure  of  tin-  |>"> 
tcrior  ^ill  vein  tube,  take  the  place  of  the  cadiao  and 
nuperinr  mcscnlcric  arteries,  ami  Kend  a  branch  I"  the 
stomach,  which  docs  in.!  i;i\c  a  strong  branch  to  the  spleen, 
hut  approaches  tin-  pvlorus  as  a  bundle  "t  linl<-  vessels.  In 
Aetinoptori,  bv  the  gill-veins  is  formed  a  complete  arterial 
circle  '.\iihuut  the  cavily  of  the  cra- 

nium.     The   gill-veins  "f  cadi  -iile  unite  lii    t'linrl  lli 

in. 'hi  i;l'  tin  aoita,  ami  run  together  anteriorly  as  the 
sphenoidcum,  through  a  cross  anastomosis.  This  cireulus 
can  he  wiilcr  or  narrower.  It  is  (he  former  when  all  the 
gill-veins  of  each  siilc  unite  into  (he  aorta  how.  anil  where 
iioth  Low-  '.-riorly  by  a  ero-.s  trunk,  mid 

unite    pOBMrlorlj    '"    I i  '  I"      i  HtS|  !is  in    Hilda*  anil   !.••'". 

It  is  narrower  when  each  nl'  the  hows  forming  the  aorta  is 

I  from  the  anterior  gill  \eiti.s  only,  ami  where  the 
hiinlrr  gill  r«hu  enter  the  aorta:  •'.  ;/.. 
etc.  The  aorta  is  sometimes  independent,  tree,  entirely 
surrounded  by  strong  tissue,  as  in  ino.-t  Teleostei,  some- 
times in  a  canal  of  the  |u-occ--i--  of  the  vertebra?,  without 
the  usual  'list  inct  trunk  cm  cln|ic  :  .-•>!  m 'Mines  it  is  in  a  cannl 
inferior  to  the  vertebral  column,  with  the  superior  surface 
,1  a  2  a  3 


SkfmberytL  Kr.:  1,  from  above;  2,  from  side; 

3,  I'roin   below  ;  'i,  nionlh;  It,  vent;  i/,  annular  iuu>i'l<  - 
f,  cTuliistylc;  //,  o'.so|,hai;us;  A,  Intestine;  (,  branchial  mem- 
brane; u,  nervous  system. 

thin  wnlled.    The  commencement  of  the  aorta,  in  which  the 

gill-veins,  empty,  is  ninler  (he  cranium,  first  enclosed  supe- 
riorly by  the  hasilur  cartilage.  A  short  section  is  ciiv  elo|ieil 
below  by  a  fibrous  membrane,  but  soon  it  is  cnclosi 
math  by  the  vertebral  arch  elements,  which  are  arched 
upward  and  supplied  with  intervertebral  cartilage.  Along 
the  whole  length  of  the  aorta-canal  there  runs  in  its  cavity, 
from  the  base  of  the  skull,  an  elastic  band  which  adheres 
above  to  a  akin-fold  whoso  continuation  as  a  very  thin  pcri- 
chondriuin  lines  the  inner  side  of  the  canal,  to  which  it 
closely  aillu 

In  the  Squalidee  and  many  Actinopteri  the  aorta  is  era- 
"d  in  a  gutter  of  the  vertebral  bodies.  On  the  side  of 
this  there  are  (in  Euut)  fibrous  longitudinal  ridges.  In 
these  the  aorta  possesses  an  external  skin  on  the  inferior 
surface  only.  It  appears  from  point  to  point  swollen  with 
sinuses.  Each  such  swelling  is  separated  from  that  suc- 
ceeding hy  a  contraction.  There'  i-  a  -in 
thread  tissue  within  from  one  lateral  ridge  to  another. 
Within  the  canal  i-  found  I  in  /'.'-. i..-,  < 'Inpeiihe,  Salmoniihe, 
,S'iV«i'ii«,  etc.)  a.  fibrous  longitudinal  elastic  hand,  as  in 
Aeiprutfr.  It  commence*  at  the  skull  beneath,  a, 

tends  along  the  whole  vertebral  col n.     As  an  immediate 

continuation  of  the  basis  of  this  is  the  elastic  artery-enve- 
lope. Although  in  Kvcntogmithi  the  aoria  is  more  isolated 
from  the  vertebral  column,  and  the  fibrous  longitudinal 
band  is  absent,  it  yet  exhibits  simiM  s  in  regular  position. 
AVhcn  the  aorta  is  free  it  dues  not  always  run  under  the 
median  line:  in  ll'lnm-  it  is  on  (he  left  side. 

In  Keptilia  and  liatrachia  the  aorta  is  formed  of  two  roots 
(which  do  or  do  not  result  from  more  than  one  pair  of  aorta- 
bows)  from  the  bulbus  artcriosiis.  and  which  embrace  the 
oesophagus.  A  ramus  comniunicans  anterior  e.\i- 
tween  tho  carotids.  Kadi  ci'iTe.-]>oniIing  branch  uf  the 
aorta  either  becomes  an  intercostal  artery,  or  enters  the 
intcnertchral  foramen  for  the  spinal  canal. 

Tho  liatrachia  have  a,  earntnl  In.m  each  anterior  aorta- 
bow,  and  a  pulmonalis  from  each  posterior  aorta-how.  In  all 
Urodela  am  iicr  unite'l  or  directlv  or  iini. 

issuing  from  the  hnlbus  artcriosus,  contribute  (o  the  forma- 
tion 'it'  an  aorta  root  by  [lie  perennial  rami  coinmiinii 

•.  The  Trachy-tomala  agree  with  lishcs  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  greater  \c--cl<.  The  bulbn 
upon  issuing  from  the  \cntriclv  makes  a  bend  to  the  right 
side,  and  is  thereafter  in  its  longer  portion  straight.  At 
its  fore  end  three  arches  on  each  snic  is-ne,  which  arc  func- 
tionally gill-arteries.  Through  the  union  of  three  corre- 
sponding gill-veins  into  one  stem  an  aorta-root  arises,  two 


j  of  which  form  the  aorta.  The  anterior  gill-vein  Bends  out 
a  carotid,  the  hinder  a  pulmor.ic  artery.  Tho  l'r>  : 

have  the  system  ditlerenlly  arranged.  The  bulbils  is  divided 
into  two  diverging  brai  .1  which  results  in  two 

aorta-bows.  The  anterior  follows  the  l\r-t  gill  vein;  the 
second  divides  in  two,  of  which  the  anterior  follows  the 
second  gill-vein  :  the  po.-lcnor  the  third.  Kadi  of  tin  t  wo 
aorta-bows  proper  consists  of  an  uninterrupted  continim- 
tion  and  a  respiratory  portion.  The  third  bow  war- 
direct  continuation.  The  three  respiratory  portions  each 
consists  nfa  gill-artery,  intermediate  respiratory  >• 
and  a  gill-vein.  The  two  anterior  gill  vein-  of  ea 
empty  into  the  continuation  of  the  original  aorta-bowl. 
The  third  gill-vein  passes  over  into  the  continuation  of  the 
sccoud  aorta-bow.  The  continuation  of  tho  two  primitive 
aorta-bows  and  the  second  and  third  gill-veins  forms  an 
aorta-root.  The  point  of  continence  of  the  aorta-roots  lies 
over  the  heart.  The  anterior  vessel  which  results  from  the 
union  of  the  continuation  of  the  anterior  aorta-bow  and 
anterior  gill-vein  has  two  branches — an  arteria  hyoidea 
mandibularis  and  a  carotis  interim  anterior.  Kaeh 
root  formed  from  the  second  aorta-bow  possesses  a  postero- 
eephalic  elongation  forward,  which  gives  off  a  carotis  pos- 
terior,  and  forms  the  commencement  of  an  arteria  vertebral  is. 
The  aorta-root  gives  off  posteriorly  a  visceral  artery,  which, 
after  branching  for  the  o'sn|diagus,  is  destined  to  become  a 
spcrmaiic:i  interim.  From  the  single  aorta  proceed  sub- 
clav  inn  arteries,  which  are  continued  as  the  epigastric, 
iny  slna!!  IIP  :al.  an. I  \liunct- 

rical  iliac  vcs-i'l-.     liesides  tie  of  dorsal  arteries, 

which  pierce  the  transverse  processes  on  each  side,  and 
emerge  in  the  longitudinal  vertebral  artery.  In  /Y"'"/io/»»/« 
four  vessels  on  each  side  go  directly  from  the  bulbus  arte- 
riosus.  They  follow  tho  gill-arches.  The  anterior  scndt 
branches  to  the  tongue,  and  finally  becomes  tho  carotid. 
The  two  middle  vessels  form  the  aorta- root,  and,  after 
giving  off  branchlets  for  the  head,  unite  close  behind  the 
cranium.  The  fourth  vcs-cl  bends  over  the  oesophagus, 
gives  it  branches,  gives  a  branch  to  the  third  aortn-bow, 

I  and  becomes  the  pulmonic  artery.  In  Salamandra  in  tho 
neighborhood  of  the  pharynx  is  placed  the  somewhat  for- 
ward-curved bulbus  arteriosus.  From  its  anterior  enlarge- 
ment go  on  each  side  four  aorta-bows  with  three  mouths. 
The  three  posterior  bows  on  each  side  form  aorta-roots 
which  are  prolonged  anteriorly.  The  union  of  both  bows 

!  into  an  aorta  occurs  behind  the  skull,  beneath  the  first  ver- 
tebra and  above  and  before  the  heart.  The  issuing  point 
of  the  arterial  twigs  on  the  anterior  bow  is  an  enlarge- 
ment— the  so-called  carotid  tumor  (or  gland).  The  branches 
issuing  from  it  are  the  arteria  hyoideo-mandibularis  and 
carotis.  The  latter  divides  into  the  cerebral  and  occipital. 
An  obliterated  continuation  of  the  anterior  aorta-bow,  bind- 
ing it  to  an  aorta-root,  is  called  ductus  Itotalli.  The  fourth 

i  aorta-bow,  whose  mouth  is  that  of  the  third,  sends  off  a 
vi-cc  al  artery  which  gives  branches  to  the  pericardium 

<  and  oesophagus,  and  becomes  the  pulmonalis.  From  the 
aorta-roots  issue  the  arteria  maxillaris  interna  from  its 
anteiior  prolongation,  and  the  arteria  oceipitalis  to  the 
occiput  and  glandula  auricularis.  The  aorta  is  under  tho 
vertebne,  and  descending  gives  off  the  subclavian  and 
intercostal  (in  pairs),  the  gastric,  cudiac,  mcsentcric,  and 
numerous  renals.  Between  the  kidneys  go  off  the  iliacs 
(which  give  off  the  fetnoralis  and  epigastrica),  and  a  cloaca! 
branch  which  is  continued  as  a  caudal  artery. 

In  the  Anura,  on  each  side  are  three  bows,  of  which  the 
foremost  and  hindmost  do  not  contribute  to  form  the  aorta- 

]  root,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  middle  bow.  It  unites 
with  that  of  the  other  side  far  posteriorly.  Two  pipes  issue 
from  tho  bulbus.  There  is  one  semilunar  valve  at  the  base 
of  each.  Each  of  these  vessels  is  internally  divided  by  two 
partitions  into  three  canals,  and  each  partition  is  prolonged 
to  the  wall  of  each  issuing  vessel.  At  the  farther  end  of  the 
anterior  of  these  canals  is  an  enlargement  (earotid  tumor), 
from  which  issue  the  arteria  hyoidea  i  lingual!.-)  and  the 
carotid.  The  latter  is  divided  into  ophthalmic  and  cerebral 
branches,  which  last  enters  the  cranium  and  has  anterior 
and  posterior  branches.  The  latter  form  the  basilar,  which 
becomes  the  anterior  spinal  artery,  into  which  below  tho 
supravertebral  vessels  empty.  The  middle  canals  form 
the  aorta-roots.  The  right  is  large,  but  the  left  small 
giving  off  the  ereliaeo-mesenteric  artery,  which  is  so  largo 
jijuar  like  its  proper  eontinuni  ion.  The  third  canal 
'tl  two  branches,  'flu-  !ir-t.  after  giving  branches  to 
tho  rauius  uiandihuli  and  shoulder  muscles,  becomes  a  strong 
teotu  ve^-r!.  uhieh,  with  it-  accompanying  vein,  run- 
ning between  the  levator  and  anterior  adductor  niu.-cles  of 
the  humerus,  gives  off  branches  to  the  integument  of  the 
whole  back.  The  second  brunch  is  the  puluionic.  Each 
aorta-root  bet '•>?>'  their  union  gives  oil  other  branches  to 
the  larynx,  oesophagus,  and  shoulder,  also  a  suhelavian 
and  a  supravertehral  artery,  which  runs  longitudinally, 
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crossing  the  diapophyses,  and  giving  a  branch  to  each  in- 
tervertcbral  foramen.  The  left  root  also  gives  off  a  eo_>liaco- 
inesenteric  artery.  Union  of  the  aorta-roots  takes  place 
opposite  the  sixth  vertebra.  The  descending  aorta  gives 
branches  for  the  kidneys  and  generative  organs.  To  the 
two  latter  go  five  and  six  vessels.  Eacli  gives  a  branch 
to  the  kidney  on  one  side  and  to  the  genitals  on  the  other. 
l>ivisi<m  into  common  iliac  arteries  then  takes  place.  In 
the  Gynmnphiotia,  Cucifia  have  a  long  muscular  bulbus,  at 
whose  narrow  origin  are  valves.  The  cavity  is  divided  by 
a  septum  at  its  anterior  extremity  into  dorsal  and  ventral 
chambers.  The  dorsal  terminates  in  the  arteria  pulmonalis 
for  the  lung;  from  the  ventral  proceed  two  aorta-roots, 
each  of  which  near  the  trachea  reaches  to  the  hyoid  ap- 
paratus, and  forms  &  bow  behind  the  skull,  from  which  the 
carotids  proceed.  The  union  of  the  aorta-roots  is  hy- 
paxonic,  above  and  a  little  before  the  heart.  Each  root 
gives  off  intcrvertcbral  (mostly  obliquely  directed  for- 
ward) and  vertebral  arteries. 

In  Keptitta  there  is  a  completed  form  of  heart.  The  di- 
vision of  the  auricles  is  externally  visible.  The  division  of 
the  ventricles  is  partial  or  complete.  In  embryonic  forms 


i  nates  afterwards,  so  that  each  aorta-root  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  two  aorta-bows  as  follows  :  The  trunci  arteriosi 

1  continue,  the  right  as  an  aorta-root,  the  left  the  panic  after 
giving  off  the  truncus  iinpar,  which  divides  into  the  carot- 
ids. Each  of  the  latter  gives  off  near  its  basis  an  outward 
directed  arterial  bow,  which  empties  into  the  aorta-root  of 
its  side.  It  constitutes  thereafter  a  primitive  aorta-bow, 
whose  original  branches  are  the  carotids.  This  occurs  in  (!) 

l')-(nixtHti.r,  fi/utom,  etc.,  and  the  aorta-bows  from  the  trun- 
cus  impar  are  obliterated,  while  they  arc  utterly  wanting  in 
(2)  Varanidse,  Chamseleonidaj,  AnphtdHtna, 

In  the  hearts  of  serpents  the  form  is  elongate,  and  is  far 
removed  from  the  hyoid  region.  The  end  of  the  pericar- 
dial  sac  appears  confluent  with  the  serous  lining  of  the 
thorax.  The  cavum  venosum  arteriosum  is  always  incom- 
plete. Tho  walls  of  the  three  trunks  arc  separate,  as  far 
as  is  known.  The  left  trunk  continues  j»s  the  aorta-root 
without  branches;  the  right  gives  off  the  coronaries,  etc.; 
then,  where  it  turns  itself  posteriorly,  a  subvertebral  ante- 
rior branch;  then  numerous  intercostal*. 

The  truncus  caroticus  impar  divides  into  two  arteriae 
carotidae  communes,  of  which  the  right  is  scarcely  visible 
in  some  species ;  but  when  visible  it  may  be  smaller  than, 
equal  to,  or  larger  than,  the  left. 

The  Testudinata  have  the  heart  broad,  abbreviated  pos- 
teriorly, and  widely  removed  from  the  hyoid  apparatus. 
The  outer  sac  of  the  pericardium  is  attached  to  the  em  I  of 
the  ventricle  by  a  band  which  encloses  the  portal  vein. 
The  valve,  stretching  to  the  right  wall  of  the  ventricle,  is 
in  some  furnished  with  an  ossified  cartilage.  The  walls  of 
the  three  trunks  arc  slightly  united  near  their  origin,  form- 
ing a  bulbus,  which  in  Emye  Europxa  is  surrounded  by  a 
ring  of  striped  muscle-tissue.  The  truncus  dexter  soon 
after  its  origin  gives  off  a  short  anterior  arteria  innomi- 
nata,  which  gives  off  the  carotids  and  subclavians.  The 
truncus  sinister  gives  off  {before  union  with  the  dexter)  the 
cardiac  branch  for  the  heart  and  oesophagus,  also  the  gastro- 
epiploica  and  mesenterica.  After  these  branchings  tho 
aorta-root  is  narrow.  Each  carotid  gives  off  (1J  the  hy- 
oidea  (for  the  pharynx,  trachea,  larynx,  hyoid,  and  lingual 
regions);  (2)  the  mylohyoidea? ;  (3)  the  earotis  externa; 
(4)  the  earotis  interna;  and  (5)  the  iutervertubralcs,  which 
pass  through  the  foramina  intervertebralia  to  the  arteria 
spinalis.  The  posterior  cervical,  the  dorsal,  and  caudal 
pass  from  epaxional  trunks.  The  cervical  is  a  single  ves- 
sel which  passes  from  the  earotis  externa  to  the  subclavian. 
From  each  side  the  neck  there  runs  to  the  rump,  over  tho 
diapophyses  in  the  canal  covered  by  the  carapace,  a  trunk, 
which,  besides  the  intervertebralis,  gives  off  arteries  anal- 
ogous to  the  intercostnls.  The  continuation  of  this  is  a 
ciui'lalis,  superior  to  the  fUApophyBes.  The  iutereostals  of 
each  side  open  into  a  lateral  longitudinal  trunk,  which 
communicates  anteriorly  with  the  subclavian,  posteriorly 
with  the  iliac  vessels.  From  the  aorta  proceed  symmetri- 
cal spermatic,  suprarenal,  iliac,  renal,  and  hypogastric  ves- 
sels. It  is  continued  as  the  caudalis  inferior. 

The  Crocodilia  have  a  complete  septum  vcntriculorum; 
the  right  ventricle  anterior;  each  ventricle  emitting  its 
respective  truncus  arteriosus.  There  is  an  opening  con- 
necting the  trunci  arteriosi  (which  corresponds  to  the 
bulbus  arteriosus),  by  which  arterial  and  venoys  blood  arc 
mixed.  The  heart  is  over  the  sternum;  the  left  ventricle 
is  thick  walled;  the  right  more  capacious,  reaching  to  tho 
apex.  The  right  contains  a  muscular  fold  which  is  stretched 
from  a  septum  behind  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
to  tho  outer  wall.  It  has  two  valves  at  each  ostium  veno- 
sum. From  the  left  ventricle  issues  the  truncus  arteriosua 
doxtor:  from  the  right  ventriole  the  truncus  sinister  and 
pntmonalis.  These  two  trunks  are  separated  at  their  ori- 
gin by  a  common  septum ;  at  the  origin  of  each  are  two 
semilunar  valves.  The  walls  of  all  three  arc  united  be- 
tween the  trunci  artcriusi  near  the  semilunar  valves.  Be- 
fore uniting,  tho  trunci  arteriosi  give  off  the  dexter  trun- 
cus innominatus  and  subclavia  dextra.  From  the  trun- 
cus arteriosus  sinister,  near  its  union  with  the  dexter, 
issues  the  coeliac  artery;  it  then  becomes  much  narrower. 
The  common  carotid  divides  near  the  head  into  two 
branches.  Besides  these  there  are  other  branches  to  tho 
larynx,  neck,  tongue,  and  other  parts. 

In  Aves  (birds)  tho  septum  vt-ntriculorum  is  complete. 
The  heart's  position  is  in  the  middle  line  of  the  thorax,  its 
!  axis  parallel  with  that  of  the  body,  its  apex  between  tho 
lobes  of  the  liver,  the  heart-sac  attached  to  the  membrane 
of  the  lungs.    The  auricular  appendages  do  not  project,  but 
!  are  tightly  drawn  down.     The  right  auricle  is  stronger  and 
!  with  larger  appendages  than  the  left.     They  have  eomb- 
\  shaped  muscular  columns  or  ridges.     Into  the  right  auricle 
i  empty  the  vena)  cava;.  At  the  mouths  of  the  veins  are  weak 
;  muscular  flaps  which  are  attached  to  the  pectinate  muscles, 
up  the  common  carotid  from  an  arterial  trunk  which  origi-  ;  whose  contraction  assists  the  passage  of  venous  blood  into 


FIG.  20.  Sfdrigtra  concentrica :  alt,  insertion  of  adductor  muscles; 
c,  of  divaricator  muscles :  e,  of  adiustator  ventralis  ;  g,  branch- 
ial arms;  h,  hinge-sockets;  i,  gill-bridge;  It,  hinge  teeth;  r, 
tubular  body. 

the  position  of  the  heart  is  near  the  gill-slits.  This  state 
is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  several  aorta-bows 
which  embrace  the  oesophagus,  and  form  the  aorta-roots  by 
successive  obliterations  of  most  of  the  aorta-bows  and  their 
connecting  anastomoses.  There  is  a  ductus  Botalli,  so  that 
each  aorta-root  is  permanently  formed,  either  through  con- 
fluence of  two  aorta-bows,  or  it  is  a  continuation  of  a  single 
trunk. 

In  Laccrtilia,  Ophidia,  and  Testudinata,  in  the  ventricle 
are  found  fleshy  columns  of  various  sizes,  which  enclose 
spaces  opening  into  a  common  cavity.  The  septum  ven- 
triculorum (more  or  less  incomplete)  is  connected  to  the 
sides  of  the  ventricle  by  tendinous  or  fleshy  cords.  Tho 
left  ventricle  is  narrower,  more  dorsal,  thick-walled,  com- 
municating with  the  left  auricle:  the  right  is  broader, 
straight,  ventral.  That  into  which  arterial  blood  enters, 
and  which,  as  regards  its  position,  is  homologous  with  the 
left  ventricle,  is  called  the  cavum  arteriosum  ;  the  right  is 
the  cavum  venosum.  No  trunks  arise  from  the  first.  From 
the  cavum  venosum  there  issue  by  three  ostia  the  arteria 
pulmonalis  and  two  trunci  arteriosi,  each  ostiura  having 
three  sernilunar  valves.  The  space  between  the  orifice  of 
the  arteria  pulmonalis  and  those  of  the  trunci  arteriosi  is 
the  originating  point  of  a  flap  or  muscular  valve  which  ex- 
tends towards  the  right  border  of  the  ventricle.  This  di- 
vides the  cavum  venosum  into  two  incomplete  cavities,  an 
anterior  and  posterior,  which  are  completely  separated  by 
the  systole,  during  the  latter  part  of  which  it  shuts  the  en- 
trance to  the  arteria  pulmonalis.  A  simple  bulbus  arterio- 
sus is  wanting,  but  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  confluence 
of  tho  bases  of  the  three  great  vessels,  which  arc  then  sep- 
arated by  simple  walls.  This  arterial  trunk,  containing  a 
cone,  ia  covered  by  the  pericardium,  and  wants  (except  in 
some  Testudinata)  the  striped  muscular  walls. 

In  Laeertilia  the  heart  is  not  far  removed  from  the 
hyoid  region.  It  is  farthest  in  Am/iliinlia'iiK  ;  among  I.a- 
ccrtilia  it  is  farthest  in  tho  Varanichc.  Among  Varanidir 
the  septum  atriorum  is  nearly  complete,  except  near  the 
ostium  venosum  dextrum.  Among  1'achyglossa,  Geccotidic, 
Chalcidao,  and  Scincida;.  tho  septum  is  very  incomplete. 
The  walls  of  the  great  vessels  are  united  near  their  origin. 
A  peculiarity  of  most  Sauria  ia  that  each  aorta-root  takes 
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(lie  right  ventricle;  thefirlal  foramen  ovalo  is  closed.  The 
chambers  of  the  ventricles  arc  not  very  different  in  §iie: 
they  ilci  ii"l  reach  the  apex.  The  septum  is  very  convex 
into  the  right  chamber.  The  orifice  of  the  right  ventricle 
is  closed  liy  ;i  MTV  strong  muscular  valve  as  thick  as  the 
outer  \v:iil.  Ir  is  strongest  in  Nataim-  n  Cur- 

'lallv  ill  .\ i'<<  >  >/.'•,  u  here  it   I-  :i I ii I'M  memliniii'iiis. 

and   is   attached    by  its   I borders    liy    short   chori 

dineie  In  tin-  wnll  ol"  tin-  ventricle.       Its  free  border  i> 

is  turned    towards   (In-  com  'ex    Septum,   to  which 

••'I  in  systole,  thus  preventing  rcgurgitation.     It  N  "[< 

posed  hv  a  s >nd  very  weak  niu-eiilar  valve.  At  the  origin 

of  the  pnl nali-  ;in-  three  scmilnnar  vul 

From  two  low    ridges  nt  the  orificiilln  atrio-vcutricularc 

sinislrum    ]n<> 1    n-ua!ly    numerous   tendinous   threads, 

which  attach  themseU  -es  to  two   or  three  valves  which  cor- 

nd  tii  the  mitrals.  Three  seiniliinars  are  found  at  the 
origin  of  the  aorta.  The  boundaries  of  the-  left  ventricle 
are  nearly  three  times  the  thickness  of  those  of  the  right. 
The  left  auricle  has  numerous  anil  oompHoftted  muscle- 
luindlcs ;  it  receives  two  pulmonic  veins  through  one  ostium. 
There  is  a  vn  U  e  like  muscular  process  w  hose  I'ree  border  is 
turned  to  the  ravity,  and  apparently  directs  the  blood  to 
the  ventricle.  The  single  aorta,  giving  off  immediately  the 
eoronimcs,  very  soon  divides;  the  truncus  arteriosus  has  a 
hraneh  which  is  either  the  innominata  or  subclavia.  ID 
the  hitler  case  then-  is  a  common  i-arotid.  1 1  continues  as 
aorta  descendens  on  the  right  side  of  the  vertebral  column. 
Tin!  left  arterial  trunk  i.s  an  innominate  or  a  subclavian. 
Either  each  innominate  furnishes  its  common  carotid,  which 
is  most  usual,  or  else  the  left  or  the  right  furnishes  a  trun- 

iroticux  inijiar.  Examples  of  the  first  kind  are  fur- 
nished by  all  Natatores  (except  /W/.-,-j>«);  of  the  second 
by  many  Insessorcs,  and  some  of  the  Cursores;  of  the  third 
the  1'ti"  i>i--»[:t'-i->tH  furnishes  the  only  example.  In  Itotau- 
riiK  stfU'ii'ia  liotli  aortas  unite  on  the  neck.  Sometimes  one 
of  the  two  carotids  runs  laterally  and  superiorly  on  the  neck 
('.;/.,  /ViVfiicim  (•*>•//»" //«).  They  run  in  the  whole  length 
of  the  never  entirely  c]u--ed  canal,  liencnth  or  in  front  of 
the  vertebral  proces-es.  From  each  oriu'inates  a  vertebral 
artery,  which  before  entering  (lie  eer\  ieal  canal  gives  off 
the  oesophngea  descendens.  trans  versa  colli,  and  trans\  ersa 
.-c.-ipuhe.  It  finally  joins  the  occipital.  It  does  not  form 
the  basilar,  which  results  from  the  union  of  branches  of 
the  cerebral  carotids:  and  after  giving  off  branches  finally 
results  in  the  arteria  spinalis  anterior.  When  one  truncus 
caroticus  only  exists  the  vertebralis  of  the  imperfect  H|I 
originates  from  the  subclavian.  Sometimes  (in  Anni  hoi- 

and  'Yconm  nii/i-it)  the  vertebralis  continues  itself 
downward  in  the  canal  of  the  rib  attachments  as  the  com- 
mon stem  of  the  inlercostales.  Each  common  carotid  usu- 
ally divides  into  thofacialisandtheccrebrnlis;  more  rarely 
it  is  continued  ns  the  latter  and  gives  off  the  branches  of 
the  former.  Tin-  subelavian  gives  off  an  external  thoracic 
and  axillary  :  the  latter,  the  brachial,  and  then  the  ulnar 

all'!    radial.       From  the 

aorta  dcsccii'lcn 

more  or  less  numerous 

interco.-talcs  and  him 
bales,  a  strong  e.eliaca, 
then  a  mescntericn  su- 
perior (both  penetra- 
ting the  diaphragm  in 
Afl'-ri/j  I,  al'lcrttards 
remilcs  :  from  which 
branches  for  the  gene- 
rative  parts  proceed. 
Next  are  two  crurales.  each  givingoff  an  epigastrica.  Each 
results  in  the  ischiadicii.  which  descends  to  the  knee.  The 
sacra  media  usually  gives  off  the  renales  postoriores,  the 
nicsenteriea  int'erior,  two  lateral  pudenda1  interim',  and  the 
hypogastricip.  Finally,  it  produces  the  vascular  network 
on  the  breast  and  abdomen  which  is  devoted  to  the  pan- 
niculus  adiposus  laid  bare  by  the  shedding  of  feathers 
during  inculiation. 

In  Mammalia  the  heart   is  unattached  by  cellular  i 
to  the  diaphragm,  except  in  man,  the  high»r  a].i  -.  ud  i  • 
tacea.      It  is  straight  (except   in  man,  the  higher  apes,  and 
Tn//n'l,  has  two  ventricles,  and  the  foramen  ovale  is  :i 

i.  '1  he  ventricles  arc  externally  separated  I  in  p:\rtl 
in  Sircnia.  The  heart  is  broad  and  flattened  in  all  (Ytucea ; 
a  little  less  so  in  I'hm-u,  BradyjHMf  Muni*,  and  /i/ffJinx; 
rounded  in  I'aniivora,  Rodentia.  and  -Marsupialia.  It  has 
a  valvula  trieuspidalis :  in  Ornftkofkyneku^  a  transverse 
muscular  valve  of  the  right  \eiitricle,  as  in  birds  ;  the  valve 
in  Ki-hitliiH  is  membranous,  has  a  large  tiiberculum  I.owcri,* 
and  no  Kustaehian  valve  [in  /'. /M,  Cnnix.  t'r»,n.  f>l,,,r,,, 
(jiilo,  .Mti*!'/'i.  /'-•"' '/"",  T'l/ft,  l/<i//iiittnrnx,  /-.''/uti",  Sim,  and 

*A  process  separating  the  mouth  of  the  vena  cava  descendens 
from  the  vena  ea\a  uw  cmtcns  in  the  right  auricle. 
M 
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Kuminantia).  There  is  no  tuberculum,  but  two  srmilunar 
valves  to  the  vena  cava  ascendens  in  /lit!,'//,/,,,,  lim,,,/,,,*, 
• .  i '",  la,  I.'  in,-.,  \,  n,r./«  i  in  ,\',  i,,ru*  Hinrimui  a  trace 
of  the  tuberclei.  No  i:ii-ta"hian  valve,  but  a  crotiband 
below  the  fossa  ovalis,  with  filamentous  muscle  proccs- 

•  •i,/ilin:/u    and    /Innli/fiii,.      1 1  has  a  Kustaehian  \  ah  e 

and  weak  tubcrcitliiiu  l.oweri  in  man,  many  apes,  lemurs, 
I. Hint,  etc.  lioth  valve  and  tul.erculnm  are  wanting  in 
Urnitlinrhi/in'htiH  and  /Si/f>tiinn*. 

In  many  ruminants  and  perissodactyls  in  advanced  age 
there  is  a  single  or  double  hone  in  the  septum  at  i 
ulare,  and  occasionally  in  Soliiiungulii  in  the  npiuni  i.ppo- 
site  the  ostium  venro  earn  asccndentis.  The  aorta-stem  at 
its  root  is  single  and  curved  to  the  left :  it  soon  gives  off  cor- 
onales  (one  only  in  /-.V.y,/,,,,  i.  Its  branches  vary  ;  r.  g.  (1) 
A  short  aorta  divides  into  an  anterior  (superior i  and  pos- 
terior. (2)  The  aorta  superior  gives  off  a  subclavia  sin- 
istra,  and  continues  as  the  truncns  caroticus,  or  di 
into  a  truncus  caroticus  and  both  pubclaviie  ;  in  Solidun- 
gula  it  also  gives  off  the  vertebralis  dextra.  From  tho 
aorta-arch  originate  the  innominata,  giving  off  earntides 
subclavia  dextra  and  siiln-lavia  sinistra  in  most  Marsu- 
pialia, in  Kodcntia.  Kdcntuta,  Carnivora,  ,S'., r,  ./•,  llnlicore, 
A  in  l,t  Mm,  Sni  ;  in  which  last  the  two  carotids  spring  from 
11  truncus  impar  vel  primus,  (li)  In  other  cases  two  trum-i 
innominati  alone  are  given  off,  as  in  Cheiroptera,  Tut]<>i, 
Photitna.  (4)  Tho  aorta  gives  off  a  truncus  anonymous 
dexter,  enrolls  sinistra,  subclavia  sinistra  (as  in  Mono- 

tremata,      /'finirtttuniyl,     and     firtiftypu*,    IhiKljftiiii,     Cifrio- 

thura  didartylti,  all  Muridn*.  AYnmrri/*,  I'liocidir,  many 
Quadrumana.  man.  .  t.-.  i.  (5)  Two  subclavia;  arise,  with  a 
truncus  caroticus  impar  betwei  n  {  I'J'ftta*).  (6)  Besides 
the  above  subordinate  arteries  from  the  aorta,  arc  thoracica 
interim  sinistra  and  dextra  from  innominata  dextra  in 
I'hia-iriiii  and  llnlii-ni > .  Iii  Mime  ]iluu>:ing  animals  occur 
widenings  of  the  aorta  (l.niru.  I'lwu.  the  young  of  Itel- 
/ittiintH,  Monotloti,  etc.).  The  common  carotids  have  their 
length  proportioned  to  that  of  tho  neck.  In  the  short- 
necked  Delphinidic  there  is  none,  both  carotids  springing 

from  tho  innomi- 
nata. It  is  often  di- 
vided into  two  (faci- 
alis  and  cerebralis). 
The  cerebrales  enter 
as  single  trunks  in- 
to the  cranium  in 
Quadrumana,  Chei- 
roptera, Inseetiv- 
ora.  Kodcntia.  Mar- 
supialia, Solidun- 
gula,  and  some  Car- 
nivora, as  I'rsus, 
l.ntra,  Canis,  Mus- 
tela,  or  pass  through 
a  rite  minihile 
(1'hormia)  formed 
of  branching  trunk- 
lets,  or  springs  from 
a  rete  mirabile  form- 
ed from  its  origins 
(Kuminantia,  Su- 
idw,  Felidffi).  When 
without  retes  theoe- 
rcbrales  have  vari- 
ous pointsof  origin ; 
they  arc  either  head 
branches  ( 1 )  or  col- 
lateral branches  (2) 
of  the  carotids ;  or 
they  are  branches  of 
the  curotides  inter- 
im1, which  give  off 
the  cerebrales  after 
some  others  (Chei- 
roptera, Insectivora,  most  Rodentia,  some  Carnivora,  as  ia 
/.Mini,  where  the  carotis  interna,  a  branch  of  the  common 
carotid,  gives  off  the  occipitalis  first  i.  or  tiny  appear  as 
branches  of  the  maxillarcs  interna:  (Hyttrijc  <-ri*i,ii,n  ores 
branches  of  Ophthalmic/r  ( 'Virtu  <tnmtprorta).  The  bipolar 
retia  mirabilia.  from  which  the  cerebralcs  spring,  may  be 
formed  of  branches  from  various  sources.  In  /Wi'»  they  . 
from  a  larger  rete.  which  is  composed  of  terminal  twigs  from 
the  common  carotid.  In  >'»<»  they  are  composed  of  terminal 
branches  of  the  carotis  interna.  and  give  rise  to  the  cerebral 
In  lt>-in  three  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary 
are  the  sources  ot  each  rete  mirabile.  In  //"*  they  are 
formed  from  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary,  which 
enter  through  the  foramina  ovalc  and  optieum  and  the  fis- 
sura  orbilalis.  Here  also  the  branches  of  the  occipital  and 
vertebrals  lose  themselves  in  a  network  which  communi- 
cates with  each  rete  mirabile.  The  retia  mirabilia  of  the 
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IMphinidie  (with  artery  traversing)  are  principally  formed 
from  the  branches  of  the  carotis  interna,  yet  are  closely 
connected  with  retia  lying  outside  the  cranium,  formed  of 
branches  of  the  carotis  externa  and  cervico-occijiilalis. 
The  rete  of  each  .side  always  communicates  with  that  of 
the  other.  The  vessels  bearing  blood  from  the  c;irotid<  to 
the  brain  enter  the  skull  as  follows:  through  the  canales 
carotici  (in  Quadrumana,  L'rtma,  Muntela,  A[rl<:n}  Leptie, 
CtiHtor),  through  the  foramina  jugularia  ( Eqnus,  iVus), 
through  the  foramen  laccrum  anterius  (ffyttrix),  foramen 
opticum  (Cai'ia),  foramen  ovale  and  fissura  orbitalis  Bupe- 
rioris  (0ci>).  In  Cheiroptera  and  many  Inseetivora  and 
Kodentia  the  carotis  interim  passes  through  the  "  pessulus," 
which  is  between  the  limbs  of  the  stapes.  Besides  the 
cerebrales,  the  vertebrales  conduct  blood  to  the  brain.  In 
man  and  many  others  these  unite  and  form  the  basilaris, 
in  others  (  Mti*ti?<tt  Cnnitt,  etc.)  they  continue  as  occipitaloe, 
and  send  smaller  branches,  which  form  the  basilar  artery. 
Sometimes  a  communication  before  reaching  the  basilar 
forms  a  circle.  In  ruminants  this  arises  from  the  verte- 
bralis  (which  is  set  apart  for  both  canalis  spinalis  and  neck 
muscles),  for  the  basilaris  is  very  small,  and  still  smaller  in 
Solipedia  and  Suidre,  where  it  is  constituted  by  the  union 
of  the-  uccipitales  in  the  foramen  magnum;  and  finally  in 
Delphinida1.  by  the  shortening  of  the  neck,  the  vcrtehraUs 
is  wanting.  It,  with  thecervicalis  ascendens  and  occipitalis, 
forms  one  stem,  the  cervico-occipkalis,  which  connects  with 
the  spinales  through  numerous  retia  mirabilia.  The  always 
present  circulus  Willisii  is  formed  either  partly  in  the  cere- 
brales and  partlv  by  division  of  the  basilaris,  or  through 
the  cerebrales  and  divided  basilari-occipitales,  or  only  by 
the  cerebrales.  There  are  still  other  modifications  of  the 
circle  of  Willis.  The  subclavian  becomes  the  axillary  and 
the  brachial ;  the  latter  in  Cetacea  and  Phocidse  is  absent. 
In  many  Edentata,  and  in  Stcnop*  and  Tarsiua,  the  arm- 
arteries  possess  many  retia  mirabilia  (.DtUttptff  sexcinctita, 
etc.).  In  /trad i/pus  and  Xtenops  the  trunk  of  the  brachialis 

asses  through  many  embracing  extended  arterial  vessels. 

n  Cyclotfinra  didttctt/la  and  'far- 
sins  the  artery  empties  itself  into 
these ;  in  other  cases  they  are 
confined  to  the  fore  arm.  In 
,S'i(»  there  is  a  small  one  con- 
necting the  ulnaris  and  radialis. 
Tn  some  the  brachiales  give  off 
only  subordinate  branches  (  Tri- 
checu»,  Mustela,  Crio  tux,  >'</»?- 
r«*) ;  in  others  it  is  forked.  Tho 
division  of  uluar  and  radial  ar- 
teries is  variously  situated,  either 
high  on  the  humerus  (Pkocfnat 
Cebn8f  C«Hithi'i,t',  LagothnXf 
where  they  are  often  afterwards 

connected,  etc  )   or  in  the  im.ldle  ^  29    ^^ 

of  the  same  \D\delph\9,  Jiatma- 

tunia),  or  near  the  elbow  (Homo,  Felis).  Sometimes  the 
brachialis,  of  tenor  the  ulnaris  (in  very  many  apes,  marsu- 
pials, many  rodents),  passes  through  the  foramen  supra- 
condyloideum  humori. 

The  aorta  thoracica  of  most  Mammalia  is  peculiar  in  not 
giving  off  immediately  the  intercostales.  In  Miwtela  there 
springs  from  it  at  the  extremity  of  the  chest  a  trunk  (which 
divides  into  two  vertebrales),  from  which  the  arteria? 
intercostales  issue.  In  the  Delphinida?  there  are  two  de- 
scending arteriae  thoracica1  interna;  (ormammaria?  internee), 
which  arise,  the  left  from  the  arcus  aorta?,  the  right  from 
the  innominata  dextra,  which  give  off  the  five  anterior  in- 
tercostales. Here  also  descends  from  the  aorta  thoracica  a 
single  trunk,  which  communicates  by  branches  with  the 
arterial  network  of  the  thorax  and  of  the  vertebral  canal. 
The  intercostales  pass  through  this  enormous  thoracic  rete 
mirabile,  which  connects  with  those  of  the  vertebral  canal 
and  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  branches  of  the  aorta  ab- 
dominalis  are  usually  the  phrfiiicre  inferiores,  suprare- 
nales,  miales,  ppcrmaticoe  interna?,  lumbales,  the  coMiara, 
the  mesenterica  superior,  and  the  mesent erica  inferior. 
The  eceliaea  and  mesenterica  superior  are  one  stem  in 
<'HI-KI  <-.,', ni/if,  or  originate  as  one  and  soon  divide  (  T<it/>ti. 
and  Vt-xpr  rti/it*  iintriinix),  or  originate  separately,  but  connect 
by  strong  anastomoses  ( PhnrKHa).  The  mesenterica  inferior 
often  is  trifling,  in  Marsupialia  and  Monotremata  wanting. 
Certain  twigs  of  it,  forming  retia  mirabilia.  occur  in  >'«*/  in 
the  same  genus  is  a  rete  on  the  stomach  from  tho  coronnria 
vcntralis  sinestra.  Branches  for  the  transversalis  and  ob- 
lique muscles  for  the  psoas,  etc.,  leave  the'  aorta  abdomi- 
nalis.  The  arteria?  iliacre  communes  (so  called)  seldom  are 
homologous  with  those  of  man.  In  Cetacea  they  corre- 
spond generally  with  the  hypogastrierp.  They  give  off  the 
epigastrica?,  which  otherwise  come  from  the  crurales.  In 
most  Mammalia  they  are  homologous  with  the  crurales, 
since  not  from  them,  but  from  a  continuation  of  the  aorta, 
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are  given  off  the  hypogastricao,  or  at  least  vessels  which  rise 
in  J-/OHIO  from  the  hypogastrica?.  So  in  Monotreraata  and 
marsupials  the  ischiadica?,  and  in  many  others  the  sacra? 
hiterales,  spring  in  pairs  from  the  aorta  beyond  the  iliacm 
communes.  In  some,  with  strong  skin-muscle  or  skin- 
M  ,<t  fin,  from  the  crurales  arise  large  musculo-cutaneae,  which 
anaMmnose  with  similar  descending  branches  of  the  ax- 
illares  (Erimiceu*).  The  division  of  the  cruralis  is  higher 
or  deeper  than  in  J/»tn<>.  In  the  posterior  extremity  of  tho 
Phocida1,  in  many  Edentata,  and  Situ»}»i  arc  retia  mira- 
bilia, which  are  weaker  than  those  of  the  upper  extremity, 

and  the  ^acra  media 
is  a  continuation  of 
the  aorta;  larger  in 
large-tailed  animals, 
running  in  an  inte- 
rior vertebral  canal, 
often  forming  retia 
(St&toptf  Brady/nix, 
Myrmecepkaga)*  In 

I'ln"  ;i  n't  it  pa.-.-CS 
through  retia  ;  some- 
times weak  (in  Erin- 

at'eM*'  LWtt*>.  rullli- 
nants,  often  in  feoli- 

pedia).  There  is  none  in  Bfan&tut  rtuxtr<(/ixt  where  the  aorta 
forms  two  hypogastrica),  which  lose  themselves  in  two  huge 
retia  subvcrtcbraliu. 

X.  THE  RESPIRATORY  SYSTEM. 

Apparatus  for  oxygenizing  a  circulating  fluid  is  wanting 
in  Protozoa  and  Ccelcnterata.  In  the  other  branches  its 
type  varies  so  that  a  number  of  distinct  systems  must  be 
recognized,  which  are  adaptations  of  as  many  distinct  re- 
gions of  the  body  for  the  purpose  of  respiration.  These 
may  be  reckoned  as  follows  : 

1.  The  external  pore-system  of  the  Kchinodcrmata. 

2.  The  system  of  diverticula  from  the  alimentary  canal 
of  the  Ho^othurida-Deudropneumones  and  of  most  Vcrtc- 
brata. 

3.  The  gill-system  of  Molluscaand  Crustacea. 

4.  Tho  tracheary  system  of  terrestrial  Arthropoda. 

5.  The   pharyngeal   gill-system  of  Ascidia,  fishes,  and 
Batrachia. 

It  will,  however,  be  convenient  to  divide  the  subject  first 
between  the  Invertebrata  and  Vertebrata. 

1.  In  Invertfbrata.  —  The  wall  of  the  body  of  the  Echinida 
and  Asteroida  is  pierced  with  a  great  number  of  pores, 
which  terminate  in  blind  sacs  and  arc  filled  with  water.  In 
all  cchinoderms  tho  cavity  of  the  body  is  filled  with  water, 
by  which  blood  is  oxygenized.  It  enters  through  perforated 
plates  (lamina?  cribroste)  situated  in  the  angles  of  the  arras 
in  the  Asteriida,  but  the  orifices  which  admit  it  into  the 
body  of  the  Holothurida  arc  not  certainly  known.  In  the 
latter  class  singular  organs  called  the  "  slipper-shaped 
bodies"  depend  freely  from  the  viscera;  their  hollow  sterns 
arc  said  to  contain  a  blood-vessel;  the  extremity  is  like  the 
open  end  of  a  short  slipper. 

The  Holothurida-Dendropneumones  possess  an  extensive 
system  of  branching  blind  tubes,  which  form  a  mass  ex- 
tending throughout  the  body.  They  form  two  bodies,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  rectum,  and  open  into  tho  latter  near 
the  anus:  from  it  they  are  filled  with  water.  In  some  As- 
teriida (PetraHter  nu'lifnrifi)  live  radiating  tubes,  the  one  for 
each  arm,  issue  from  the  rectum,  and  are  filled  and  emptied 
of  water  from  it. 

In  Polyzoa  (Bryozoa)  and  Brachiopoda  we  have  a  some- 
what similar  arrangement  of  branchia?.  In  the  former  they 
form  a  double  crest  of  tentacular  fringes  round  the  mouth  ; 
they  are  hollow,  and  the  circulatory  iluid  moves  through 
them,  as  elsewhere  in  the  body-cavity,  by  ciliary  move- 
ments on  its  walls.  In  Brachiopoda,  as  already  stated, 
there  are  well-developed  arteries.  The  gills  arc  situated 
as  fringes  on  straighter  and  shorter  or  longer  and  spirally- 
coiled  arms  within  the  shell,  one  on  each  side  of  the  mouth. 
Their  position  is  somewhat  like  that  in  the  Polyzoa  when 
retracted.  In  hingelcss  Brachiopoda  the  calcareous  arms 
are  wanting,  but  here  the  gill-supports  are  cartilaginous. 
In  Llngula  the  inner  surface  of  the  mantle  is  furnished 
with  folds  and  crests,  which  are  supposed  to  aid  respiration. 
In  tho  Acephala  the  arrangement  is  totally  different.  The 
gills  are  curtain-  or  sheet-like  (whence  the  name  of  this 
class,  Lamellibranchiata),  and  hang  two  from  each  side  of 
the  body  within  the  mantle.  Sometimes  their  margins  arc 
free  (many  Monomyaria,  Mytilida?,  Arcidac,  Lithodowus, 
<'//r/n»,  etc.)  ;  in  others  immediately  united  (Venerida?,  M<f- 
trn,  iJniitu;  Unionidte,  Pholadidw,  etc.),  or  are  connected  by 
an  intervening  membrane  (Solenida?,  Curdvttms  etc.).  The 
union  of  the  pairs  of  margins  encloses  two  chambers,  one 
within  the  other.  Each  gill-lamella  consists  of  two  layer?, 
which  enclose  tubes  and  other  cavities  between,  them. 
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Sometimes  the  outer  gill  lacks  one  layer,  or  sometimes  the 

whole  gill  is  wanting  (/.'"•, /(o.  ''"/'/,/*,  etc.).     In  oth 
outer  l;uiiin:i    is  trim-Mi'-d    iboVC^  M   :i.-t"    cxpo.-eti; 

of  th tviries   it    cmhraci  «.      The    lamellrr  "f   the  n;  • 

iro  symmetrical,  or  nut  in  accordance  with  the  relations 

of  til.1  -hrll    ', 

The  branchial   structure  in  GMtorOpoda  present-  nnn;, 
varieties.       In    the   division    Opisthulirali'diia  r!lr    hr: 
iricle'.  lie  behind  tin-  ventricle  of  the  heart  :   in  i 
branchia  the  relative  positions  are  reversed.    In  the  former 


FlO.  31.  I,  Brarhiella.    '2,  nicheltsl/iium.    3,  Cyclopf. 

the  branchiio  are  variously  extended  processes  of  the  dorsal 
integument  of  the  body,  each  of  whieh  is  supplied  with  an 
artery.  In  the  lowest  group,  the  Dermatobranehia,  these 
branchiae  are  wanting,  and  the  arteries  are  distributed  for 
blood  aeration  beneath  the  dorsal  integument.  In  the  Pla- 
cobranchia  they  are  represented  by  lateral  wing-like  ex- 
pansions of  the  integument,  which  may  fold  over  the  body. 
In  numerous  types  the  processes  are  distributed  over  the 
body  in  thread,  prism,  leaf,  and  other  forms.  These  are  the 
Ceratobranehia ;  many  of  the  processes  contain  liver-cells. 
In  the  Polybranchia  the  processes  are  arranged  along  the 
back,  and  are  branched  or  forked,  and  sometimes  of  diverse 
forms  on  tlio  same  animal.  Other  families,  as  Dorididu1, 
have  a  rosotto  of  branchiiu  round  the  arms  only.  All  the 
preceding  groups  form  the  "  naked-gilled  "  primary  divis- 
ion, Nudibranchia.  In  the  remainder  of  the  sub-class  the 
gills  are-  concealed  by  the  edge  of  the  mantle,  forming  the 
iranchia.  The  least  specialized  of  these  (Hypobranchia) 
have  symmetrically  arranged  fringes  round  the  edge  of  the 
hod  \.wiih  Lilt  few  interruptions;  while  in  the  higher  division, 
Pleuroliranehia,  the  fringe  exists  on  one  side  only.  The  fringe 
becomes  more  localized  and  drawn  under  the  mantle  as  the 
size  of  the  shell  increases  in  the  succession  of  genera.  Es- 
pecially in  Ilitllrt,  where  the  shell  is  large,  the  gill  is  drawn 
beneath  the  mantle,  and  concealed  by  the  upturned  margin 
of  the  foot. 

In  Prosobranchia  the  gill  or  mantle-sac  is  generally  well 
defined.  It  consists  of  a  chamber  bounded  within  by  the 
body-wall  and  above  by  the  mantle,  which  also  closes  it 
laterally  by  adhesion  to  the  body-wall.  The  gills  and  ex- 
cretory orifices  of  the  digestive,  urinary,  and  genital  sys- 
tems are  seen  on  its  walls.  There  is  generally  a  single  gill, 
shaped  like  a  half  feather,  and  with  two  dependent  (in 
r<>'n-iinii  three)  lamin;e  of  transparent  membrane.  In 
many  genera  there  is  a  rudiment  of  a  second,  while  in  a  few 
the  latter  is  well  developed.  The  orifice  of  the  mantle-sac 
is  on  the  left  side,  and  can  he  closed  by  a  sphincter  muscle. 
The  mantle  is  originally  composed  of  lateral  halves,  which 
nrc  not  always  completely  united ;  their  separation  at  the 
margin  produces  the  deep  fissure  in  the  shell  of  /'t>'tn-»t'n>t'i. 
and  divisions  higher  up  correspond  to  the  holes  in  the  shell 
of  ]/(tfi<itin.  In  the  latter  genus  there  are  two  gill-sacs  and 
two  gills,  and  in  others  two  gills.  In  some  a  thickened  rib 
marks  the  halves  of  the  mantle,  and  the  two  gills  are  placed 
closed  together  on  it,  so  as  to  appear  :i-  one.  In  I'atellidae 
and  Cliitnniilip  there  is  no  distinct  pill  sac.  the  liraucbiie 
being  marginal  fringes,  as  in  man y  i  Ipisthohranehia.  In 
the  1'ulnioiiar.i  tlic  mantle-.-ao  does  not  contain  any  gills ; 
it  has  an  opening  on  the  right  side  of  the  body,  produced 
by  a  fissure  in  the  mantle  margin,  which  is  closed  liy  a 
sphincter  muscle.  This  orifice  open-  :ind  shuts  regularly 
1'nr  tin1  admission  of  air.  The  mantle  .-:ic  becomes  a  lung 
by  the  distribution  of  the  venous  trunks  and  branch- 
its  surface.  An  extensive  ring  like  trunk  (circulus  pul- 
monnlis)  surrounds  its  margin,  from  whieh  vessels  eoiuerge 
towards  the  centre,  forming  a  network  whieh  gathers  itself 
again  into  n  few.  then  a  single  trunk,  the  vena  pulin. 
whieh  empties  into  the  auricle  id"  the  heart. 

In  Cephalopoda  the  mantle  is  free,  and  encloses  a  cavity 


on  the  abdominal,  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  the  dnrsal  face 
of  the  body,  agreeing  in  tin,  re-p'vl    with   the    1'ter    t 
The  cavity  contains  two  hranclnieni   the  greater  number 
of  genera  (  I'ioranchiata  ,  or  two  in   A''iufi/i.«  and  pr" 

.  the  Ammonitida-.  etc.     Tin  -e  constitute 
the  sub-class  TctraKnnirlnaia.       The   gills  m 
triangular.  tt:irl,ri    >liaped  hodie-.  whose  axis  bears  01 
-ide  ill''  nile-y,  on  the  other  The  \eiii.      In    I»il>ranch 
bears  a  row  of  bo»s  on  e;.eh  -id.-,  in  whieh  a  blood 
passes  from  artery  to  vein.     On  each  of  these  stand  Id- 
pinnate  processes,  so  that  the  whole  becomes  tripii 
The  arch  bounds  a  membrane  in  the  decapod  di\  i-ion.  l,nt 
in  the  u,.topoda  the  loop  is  not  cloM-d.    In  Tetrahrarichiata 
the  first  branches  of  the  gill  are  leaf  like-,  with  pn. 
leaf-like   SIlbdivNimis.      Tin  \  the   mantle-sac;. 

those  of  the  dU>r;n  the  mantle. 

In  all  Crustacea  except  the  I'ccapoda  the  gills  consist  of 
fringes  and  expansions  of  the  limbs.    In  the  latter  th< 
regular  feather  -1  .  arranged  within  an  abdominal 

cavity  above  the  limbs ;  the  bases  form  a  curved  line  and 
the  apices  arc  directed  inward.  The  trachcary  system  pro- 
vails  in  all  other  Arthropoda.  It  consists  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  tubes,  which  communicate,  with  the  air  by  means  of 
small  orifices  or  stigmata.  These  pierce  the  walls  of  the 
segments,  usually  one  on  each  side,  where  they  are  present. 
They  subdivide  to  a  great  extent  internally,  and  penetrate 
all  the  organs  of  the  body.  There  arc  marked  varieties  of 
this  structure.  Instead  of  issuing  by  stigmata,  the  trachea 
may  be  produced  into  a  leaf-shaped  process  which  arises 
from  the  usual  position  of  the  stigma,  and  may  there  ram- 
ify extensively  within  the  lamella,  constituting  a  trachean 
gill.  This  occurs  in  the  larvae  of  many  Neuroptera.  The 
walls  of  the  trachea)  are  elastic,  yet  firmly  bound  by  a 
spiral  thread,  whose  close  volutions  form  an  interior  layer 
of  the  tube-wall.  In  other  localities  it  is  wanting,  and  (he 
tube  expands  sac-like.  In  some  insects  these  exist  near 
the  stigmata.  In  the  Arachnida  (except  the  group  of  low 
forms,  the  Trachtarin]  this  sac-like  structure  only  exists 
as  a  large  pulmonary  chamber,  with  single  stigma,  situated 
on  the  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen  on  each  side. 

In  insects  the  stigmata  rarely  exceed  nine  or  ten  pairs; 
in  Myriopoda  they  arc  far  more  numerous.  In  the  Acarina 
there  are  but  two.  In  insects  they  usually  have  a  valve, 
which  opens  externally  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  foreign 
bodies ;  in  some  forms  they  project  in  lamina',  branched, 
pinnate,  or  botryoidal.  In  the  larvae  of  many  Phrygan- 
eidie  and  some  Lcpidoptera  the  trachea-gills  are  arranged 
in  six  rows  along  the  back.  In  the  larva)  of  Libtllnla  and 
.t'fhnu  they  are  attached  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  rectum. 

In  aseidian  Mollusca  there  are  no  free  or  pinniform 
gills.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  large  pharyngeal  cavity, 
which  lies  between  the  mouth  and  the  digestive  system 
proper,  the  alimentary  canal  both  issuing  from  and  dis- 
charging into  its  cavity  in  many  cases.  In  others  it  dis- 
charges at  the  side.  The  pharynx  may  occupy  a  small  part 
of  the  whole  length  of  the  cavity  of  the  body  ;  in  the  latter 
case  the  other  organs  are  pushed  to  one  side  of  it  ( ftnltt  niu, 
c. ;/.).  The  mouth  and  other  parts  are  frequently  furnished 
with  cilia.  The  gills  consist  of  a  sac  whose  walls  are 
abundantly  pierced  by  Boles  of  different  forms  in  the  dif- 
ferent groups,  or  it  is  reduced  to  a  band  of  such  structure 
only. 

2.  lit  \~erlrlirnln. — In  the  Lcptocardii  there  is  a  large 
pharyngeal  cavity,  with  a  large  open  mouth  whose  border 
is  supported  by  a  cartilage.  This  gives  out  branches  which 
are  the  axes  of  abundantly  ciliated  tentacles  which  sur- 


Fto.  32.  Dytimu  and  larva. 

round  the  mouth.    On  the  sides  of  the  pharynx  are  nume- 
rous  fissures,  which   communicate  with  the  outer  medium. 
In  the  Permopteri  the  respiratory  organs  consist  of  a  - 
of  sacs  on  each  side  (which  number  seven  to  ten),  on  ^ 
septarv  walls  the  arteries  and  veins  are  distributed.     In 
some  genera  these  communicate  internally  with  the  pharynx 
'phagus ;  in  the  lamprey,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a 
blind  tube  which  lies  beneath  the  o'sophagus  and  empties 
into  the  ph;ir\n\.     Kach  sac  opens  externally  by  a  slit.    In 
Klasmobranchi-Plagiostomi  (sharks,  rays)  the  arrangement 
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is  similar,  the  slits  numbering  five,  rarely  six  and  seven,  ] 
and  communicating  with  the  oesophagus.  The  scptary 
walls  arc  double,  and  contain  a  cartilaginous  arch  with 
radii,  which  elevate  the  walls  into  transverse  ridges.  A 
trace  of  the  first  embryonic  external  fissure  remains  in  this 
order  as  a  spiracle  or  tube  from  the  pharynx  to  the  sides 
of  the  top  of  the  head  behind  the  eyes.  Iii  Holocephiili 
(Okimmra)  the  external  slits  are  concealed  by  an  opercular 
flap,  which  produces  the  appearance  of  a  single  slit.  In  Ac- 
tinopteri  the  hyoid  respiratory  system  is  fully  developed. 
The  arches  support,  instead  of  sac-septa,  radiating  fringe- 
like  laminae,  which  receive  the  branches  of  the  branchial 
artery  and  vein.  The  fissures  are  only  those  between  the 
arches,  which  are  covered  externally  by  an  osseous  "oper- 
culum  "  or  lid.  The  number  of  branchia;  is  usually  four 
hnd  a  half,  but  in  some  1'ediculati  there  are  but  three,  in 
sonic  eels  but  two.  In  Lepidostren  there  is  but  one.  While 
the  processes  are  usually  narrow,  lamellar,  in  Lopho- 
branchii  they  are  subcylindric  and  branched,  each  ono 
forming  thus  a  tuft;  their  number  is  also  reduced. 

Besides  these  fringes  there  are  in  some  Dipnoi  and  some 
Batrachia  (Trachyatoraata,  Proteida),  and  in  the  larva;  of 
many  salamanders,  cartilaginous  processes  of  the  arches 
which  bear  a  double  row  of  fringes,  forming  the  external 
gills. 

The  true  pulmonary  system  consists  of  ducts  and  cham- 
bers, which  originate  from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  are 
connected  with  it  or  tho  pharynx.  It  is  not  found  in  any 
Vertcbrata  below  the  Actinopteri.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
hyoid  respiratory  organs  do  not  exist  above  the  Batrachia. 
In  Actinopteri  the  pulmonary  system  consists  of  a  sac  with 
walls  either  thin  and  semi-transparent,  or  rarely  thicker 
and  lined  with  muscular  meshes  or  a  few  cells  (/>^>iV«w/-itw, 
Dipnoi,  etc.).  In  Physostomi  it  is  connected  with  the 
.-tninaeh  or  oesophagus  by  a  tube,  the  ductus  pneumaticus; 
in  Lepidosteiis  the  latter  enters  the  oesophagus  on  the  upper 
side;  in  /'oly/iterio  on  the  under  side  of  the  same.  In 
Physoclysti  this  sac  is  entirely  isolated.  Its  function  is 
that  of  a  float,  and  it  is  hence  called  the  swim-bladder.  It 
usually  forms  a  single  chamber,  but  in  Cyprinidao,  Chara- 
cinida?,  and  Sternopygida1,  it  is  divided  by  narrow  constric- 
tions into  two,  sometimes  into  three,  chambers.  In  Cobit- 
idce  and  some  Siluridse  ( Clarina,  Gasterobraticjiti*,  Afjeniosits, 
and  Saccobranchm)  the  anterior  part,  or  the  whole  of  it,  is 
enclosed  in  an  osseous  case.  In  Gadidrc  the  diapophyses 
are  expanded  and  adherent  to  it;  in  Campostoma  it  is  sus- 
pended in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  surrounded  by  tho 
spirally  coiled  intestine.  It  is  furcate,  and  sometimes 
branched  posteriorly,  in  Sciaonida;.  In  Nematognathi  and 
Plcctospondyli  it  is  immediately  connected  with  tho  audi- 
tory organs  by  a  chain  of  small  bones,  which  are  supported 
on  the  sides  of  tho  anterior  vertebra.  Besides  Lepidottetti 
nnd  Amia,  the  genera  Platyrtama  (Nematognathi)  and  Chi- 
rocentrus  (Isospondyli)  possess  cellular  layers  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  swim-bladder.  In  Lepidotiren  only  among 
fishes  is  the  swim-bladder  deeply  divided  longitudinally, 
its  halves  being  homologous  with  lungs.  They  are  cellular 
within,  and  lie  above  the  alimentary  canal  next  the  verte- 
bral column.  They  unite,  and  passing  round  the  oesopha- 
gus enter  it  below  by  a  glottis  with  small  cartilage.  In 
tiafcobranchwi  a  sac  extends  on  each  side  above  the  ribs 
from  the  pharyngeal  cavity,  which  is  designed  to  contain 
water  to  supply  the  gills  during  drought. 

In  Batrachia  we  have  a  further  development  of  the  struc- 
ture seen  in  LrpiJosiren.  Here  the  sacs  are  separate,  being 
connected  by  the  branches  of  the  tube  or  trachea  which 
leads  to  the  oesophagus.  The  sacs,  now  lungs,  are  occupied 
by  a  central  longitudinal  cavity  and  a  thick  layer  of  cells 
round  the  walls.  The  trachea  from  this  order  upward  con- 
sists of  cartilaginous  rings,  partly  or  completely  closed, 
which  are  modified  at  the  glottis  into  a  vocal  organ.  This 
consists  of  a  number  of  segments,  the  uppermost  of  which 
support  two  parallel  tendinous  plates  (chorda.1  vocalcs), 
whose  edges  are  separated  by  a  slit-like  opening,  which  is 
opened  or  contracted  by  their  relaxation  or  tension.  The 
trachea  is  longer  in  reptiles  and  other  vertebrates  than  in 
Batrachia,  and  its  inferior  branches  are  called  broncbiio. 
In  all,  the  oesophagus  passes  above  the  lungs,  and  the 
stomach  is  behind  them.  The  interior  of  the  lung  contin- 
ues as  a  sac  in  reptiles,  being  especially  elongate  and  thin- 
wiilled  posteriorly  in  serpents.  In  these  animals  one  of  the 
lung-sacs  is  nearly  always  wanting  or  rudimental.  In  birds 
and  Mammalia  the  central  cavity  is  only  represented  by  the 
bronchi  and  their  branches,  the  cells  occupying  the  remain- 
ing space.  In  Aves  the  bronchi  are  each  dilated  into  a 
chamber,  which  is  furnished  with  muscles  for  altering  its 
form.  These  are  most  fully  developed  in  singing-birds,  of 
whose  musical  faculties  they  are  the  organ. 

XI.  THE  UROGEXITAL  SYSTEM. 
1.  la   Invertebrates. —  The  Jleproductit-e  System. — In  the 


lowest  forms  of  life  reproductive  organs  are  only  periodi- 
cal appearances,  and  their  sexuality  can  only  be  determined 
by  microscopic  examination  of  their  products.  In  most 
Echinodermata  the  organs  are  permanent,  but  it  is  not  till 
we  reach  Mollusca  with  a  head,  that  the  organs  of  the  sexes 
essentially  differ.  A  usual  mode  of  reproduction  in  Pro- 
tozoa and  Ccelenterata  is  by  budding  and  by  fission.  Tho 
production  of  ova  is  a  higher  form  of  the  budding  process, 
the  result  being  a  germ  of  a  new  generation,  which  may  or 
may  not  require  the  offices  of  opposite  sexual  cells  for 
their  further  development.  Examples  of  full  development 
of  the  female  element  alone  (a^amogenesis)  arc  known  in 
animals  as  high  in  the  scries  as  insects.  In  the  Mollusca 
the  two  sexual  elements,  ova  and  spermatozooids,  are  con- 
stantly produced,  even  in  hermaphrodites,  although  they 
may  be  the  products  of  the  same  glandular  follicles,  as  in 
Gasteropoda-Opisthobranchia  and  Pulmonata,  and  in  Ptcr- 
opoda. 

Tho  following  table  exhibits  tho  relations  of  tho  classes 
as  far  as  tho  Vermes  : 

I.   No    Urinary  Apparatus. 
6  9  organs  identical. 

Jfadiata. 

*  No  permanent  generative  organs. 

Polypi.  Either  androgynous  on  each  mcscnterial  fold,  or 
the  fold  monoecious,  or  rarely  the  animals  dioecious;  sper- 
matozoa or  eggs  in  sacs,  which  are  in  band-like  mass  ou 
sides  of  mesenterial  folds. 


Fro.  33.  1.  Rana  esculenta.  2.  Dactylethra  Capensis.  3.  Bufo  viridis, 
a,  brain  from  above;  6,  choroid  plexus;  c,  horizontal  section 
of  the  lobes  and  hemispheres;  d,  of  hemisphere ;  e,  longitudinal 
vertical  scciion. 

Hydrte.  Androgynous  ;  the  eggs  single  in  a  lower  sprout, 
spermatozoa  in  a  higher  sprout;  no  permanent  organs. 

Mediate.  Dioecious;  eggs  and  spermatozoa  developed  in 
largo  cells  or  bladders,  which  are  attached  to  stomach, 
water-canals,  mouth,  feet,  border,  etc.,  etc. 

Ctenophora.  Androgynous  and  monoecious;  capsules  of 
both  kinds  in  combined  or  separate  bands  on  radial  water- 
canals;  sometimes  on  central  canal  or  stomach,  emerging 
by  same  canals. 

Crinoidea.  Comatula ;  sacs  on  swollen  bases  of  pinnules 
monceciously  containing  eggs  or  spermatozoa  without  tails. 
(By  one  observation  sometimes  androgynous.) 
**  Permanent  organs. 

Asteriidft.  One  or  many  blind  sacs  each  side  of  septum 
(which  terminates  between  arms  near  or  far  off );  sometimes 
found  to  reach  the  end  of  the  arm  ;  much  subdivided;  ori- 
fice of  emission  through  lamina  cribrosa  in  some  Asteriadas; 
into  the  body-cavity  in  others  and  in  Ophiuridfe ;  all  an- 
drogynous, with  very  few  dioecious  exceptions ;  in  some  not 
known. 

Echinida.  Dioecious;  five  (ever  less?)  sacs  or  masses  of 
saclets,  each  opening  by  narrow  duct  through  separate 
openings  (sometimes  four  or  three)  near  vent,  and  lying 
near  together,  reaching  to  middle  of  shell;  males  white  col- 
ored, yellow,  red,  etc. 
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Jlnlultiuriiilii.  liunch  of  few  or  many  tubes  embracing 
oesophagus,  and  opening  on  me<Iian  ilorsal  line  ;  dioecious, 

or  HI  Sijn<i['t't  ni'i  A],n>  tnu»»n  androgynous :  the  spermatozoa 
iu  projecting  masses  of  walls  of  ovary-tube. 

Mof/mru. 

*  Generative  organs  not  always  permanent. 
Bryozuii,  Androgynous;  $  organs  round  body  below 
stomach  on  a  string,  with  many  cells,  containing  sperma- 
tozoa; 9  with  very  IV w  ripe  ova  l>ehm<l  stomach,  also  on  a 
string;  spermatozoa  bursting  into  body-cavity,  and  reach- 
ing ovary;  ova  break  through  outer  wall  or  a  posterior 

orilire. 

Tuniciita.  Androgynous;  some  doubtful,  some  of  same 
species  dioecious,  others  androgynous;  testes  and  ovary 
separate,  both  emptying  into  cloaca  separately  ;  ovary  usu- 
ally with  but  ouo  egg;  organs  slightly  different  in  appear- 
ance. 

**  Always  permanent. 

Brach!ni*nl<i.  Androgynous;  a  thick  branching  glandu- 
lar body  following  pallial  or  generative  artery  filled  with 
ovary-cells,  and  surrounded  and  penetrated  by  a  reddish 
cell  containing  male  element ;  discharging  near  mouth  from 
a  largo,  much  plicate,  trumpet  mouthed  oviduct,  which  is 
not  continuous  with  genital  mass. 

II.    Urinary  Organs  Present  (Rojrtnu*'  Glattdi). 
A.   V  6  organs  identical,  permanent. 

Aerphala.  ?  and  6  organs  not  different,  of  minute  cells 
gathered  in  more  or  less  compressed  masses,  which  form 
main  mass,  or  more  simple  along  central  tube  or  duct,  which 
passes  through  Bojanus*  body  or  unites  with  duct  of  latter, 
or  has  opening  near  latter ;  spermatozoa  in  Dimyan'a  long- 
headed and  round-headed;  in  Monomya  round  only  ;  dioeci- 
ous, except  a  fecltn  or  Cardium,  etc..  and  hermaphrodite  in- 
dividuals of  Aiiitil'iiiiit.  In  Vnionidir  sexes  externally  dif- 
ferent;  gills  serve  as  brood-sac.  Androgynous;  genera 
Osti'ea,  (Jyclaa,  Pmirfora,  Pccten,  etc. 

AA.   {,  organs  distinguished  by  penis  or  stylet. 
<r.  Animals  hermaphrodite. 

Ga*tero]>ixln-Oi>i*tlinf>r<tnflti'i.  Spcrmatozooids  and  ova 
produced  by  the  same  glandular  body  (with  few  exceptions). 

J'ltlmttnnta.  An  oviduct  with  abdomen  giand  and  sem- 
inal receptacle;  a  vas  defcrens  terminating  in  penis;  a 
stylet-sac  with  stylet,  all  emptying  into  a  common  cloaca. 

Pteropoda.  Similar  to  the  last,  but  no  distinct  vas  def- 
crens, and  no  stylet ;  penis  usually  separate  from  and  in 
front  of  vagina. 

an.  Sexes  distinct. 

Gaileropoda  in  general.  Penis  behind  tho  right  eye; 
ovary  and  testis  em- 
bedded in  the  liver ; 
oviduct  frequently  en- 
larged into  a  uterus, 
issuing  on  tho  right 
side;  rarely  an  albu- 
men gland  or  rcccp- 
taculum  scminis;  no 
stylet. 

I  '>  ftttaliifHHla.  9  with 
ovary  enclosed  in  a  per- 
itoneal sac,  and  with 
two  (sometimes  one) 
oviducts  continuous ;  J 
without  stylet;  with  a 
vas  dcfcrcns  and  so- 
called  seminal  vesicle 
and  prostata  near  tho 
penis. 

The  preceding  struc- 
tures present  in  their 

details  the  greatest  v.i-  •*  w-  Braln  of  A«rt«ni»  mactilatus. 
riety.  The  generative  organs  are  situated  on  the  right  side 
of  the  body,  but  the  exits  uro  in  some  groups  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  usually  (the  female  at  least)  iu  the  mantle- 
sac.  Their  inner  walls  are  lined  with  ciliated  epithelium. 
Tho  stylet  is  a  slender,  acute  calcareous  body  i,f  various 
form,  which  is  inserted  into  the  vagina  or  body  of  the  other 
indit -idiial  in  coitus.  Its  function  is  supposed  to  be  that 
of  an  irritant  only. 

The  males  of  Cephalopoda  are  more  readily  distinguish- 
ed from  the  females  than  in  (iasteropoila,  l-fini;  ^em-rally 
smaller.  In  Aryiaianta  tho  female  only  bears  the  shell. 
]!ut  the  chief  peculiarity  "f  the  male  is  seen  in  the  modified 
structure  of  one  of  the  arms,  by  which  it  is  said  to  lie  "  hce- 
toeotylized."  It  differs  from  other  arms  in  being  stouter 
and  entirely  hollow,  terminating  in  a  hollow  thread  which 
is  open  at  tho  extremity.  pi\  ini;  exit  to  the  content?.  It  is 
developed  in  a  bladder  on  its  inner  wall,  and  is  first  closely 
rolled  together;  the  thread  bears  a  Madder  which  is  later 
lest.  Tho  primary  bladder  finally  bursts,  its  remains  form- 


ing a  fringing  membrane  on  the  (ides.  At  the  period  of 
impregnation  its  carity  becomes,  in  some  way  unknown, 
filled  with  spermatozooiils.  lniring  an  embrace  it  is  torn 
off,  and  enters  the  mantle-sac  of  the  female.  It  swims  in- 
dependently as  a  worm,  and  several  aro  sometimes  found  in 
one  female.  The  spcrmatozooids  are  supposed  to  be  dis- 
charged into  the  vagina  by  the  hollow  threiol. 

Many  opisthobranchs are  self-impregnating.  Pulmonata 
impregnate  each  other,  while  in  Li/mnira  an  individual  im- 
pregn:!1  i.  and  is  impregnated  by  a  third,  forming 

thus  a  chain  of  individuals. 

In  Arthropoda  the  sexes  are  always  in  separate  individ- 
uals (dioecious),  excepting  in  the  lowest  Crustacea  (Cirri - 
pedia)  and  the  lowest  Arachnida  (Tardigrada).  These 
orders  are  cither  sessile  or  with  but  little  power  of  move- 
ment ;  hence  the  appropriateness  of  their  monoecious  con- 
dition. The  sexes  of  Arthropoda  are  generally  distinguish- 
able by  external  characters,  but  it  is  in  the  Insecta  and  Kn- 
tomostraca  (Lernteoida)  that  this  difference  becomes  most 
remarkable.  Thus  in  llymenoptcra  (bees  and  ants)  and 
Neuroptera  (termites)  not  only  are  the  sexes  very  distinct, 
but  there  are  other  forms  (neuters,  workers,  soldiers,  etc.) 
produced  in  connection  with  imperfect  development  of  the 
reproductive  organs.  In  the  bees  and  wasps  the  additional 
forms  are  repressed  mules ;  in  ants,  repressed  females.  In 
termites  it  is  asserted  that  both  sexes  contribute  to  pro- 
duce them. 

The  external  orifices  of  the  reproductive  system  are  con- 
fined to  the  abdomen,  and  are  below  and  before  the  vent  of 
tho  alimentary  canal.  In  most  orders  they  are  posterior, 
but  in  Myriopoda,  scorpions,  and  some  higher  Crustacea 
they  are  in  front  of  the  abdomen.  The  female  internal  or- 
gans consist  of  ovary  and  oviduct  on  each  side,  or  the  two 
oviducts  may  unite  into  one  on  the  middle  line,  or  there 
may  be  a  single  median  ovary.  On  the  oviduct  are  usually 
found  diverticula,  the  reccptaculum  scminis  (which  is  want- 
ing in  Crustacea,  except  <Mr«r<M<n)  and  another  sao  of  un- 
certain use.  The  lower  part  of  the  oviduct  is  enlarged  and 
the  muscular  walls  are  thick,  forming  a  vagina,  which  often 
continues  past  the  proximal  part  of  tho  oviduct  as  bursa 
copulatrix.  The  ovaries  consist  of  cieca  of  varying  forms. 
In  Crustacea,  Arachnida,  and  Myriopoda  they  are  few  in 
number,  but  in  Insecta  they  are  very  numerous,  forming  a 
gland-like  body  whose  component  cseca  are  bound  together 
by  connective  tissue.  In  Termes  their  number  reaches  2000 
to  3000.  Other  glands  (glandules  scbaceoe)  pour  their  con- 
tents into  the  oviducts,  which  serve  many  important  pur- 
poses— f.  «•.,  to  attach  tho  eggs  to  a  solid  base  (arilia)  or 
to  the  parent's  body;  to  construct  a  shell  (Blalla)  or  co- 
coon. In  certain  low  Crustacea  (Lernteoida,  Isopoda,  etc.) 
these  glands  open  outwardly  independently  of  the  oviducts, 
and  the  secretion  forms  a  sac  round  the  eggs,  by  which  they 
aro  suspended  externally.  The  last  abdominal  segments  in 
many  insects  are  modified  into  organs  designed  for  the  con- 
duct of  eggs  to  a  proper  nidus;  thus,  in  Orthoptera  it  is 
composed  of  sabre-shaped  plates  with  saws  within  ;  in  II  v- 
mcnoptera  it  is  partly  represented  by  an  offensive  weapon, 
the  sting.  In  Chrysidideo,  Diptcra,  and  Phalangia  and 
Amri  they  are  modified  into  a  tube  which  is  projected  tele- 
scope-fashion. 

The  male  organs  of  Arthropoda  consist  of  testes,  rasa 
deferentia,  glands,  vesiculi  scminales,  and  penis.  The  testes 
resemble  the  ovaries  of  the  female  in  structure  and  position, 
but  are  frequently  less  complex.  They  are  more  commonly 
also  united  on  the  median  line,  as  in  low  Crustacea  (Cyclop- 
idae,  Cyprididir,  Myriopoda),  and  among  Insecta  in  Lepi- 
doptera,  many  llymenoptcra,  Orthoptera,  etc.  The  vasa 
deferentia  on  the  other  hand  remain  distinct  in  these  cases, 
except  in  Scolopendra  and  various  Entomostraca.  In 
many  Crustacea  and  cbilognath  Myriopoda  the  vasa  defer- 
entia issue  externally  separately,  but  in  many  others  unite 
to  form  a  ductus  ejaculatorius,  which  is  enlarged  in  diameter. 
The  muscles  of  this  region  are  especially  developed  where 
a  penis  is  well  developed.  Glandulie  mucosao  discharge  into 
these  ducts  in  insects  and  myriopods,  but  aro  wanting  or 
rare  in  Crustacea  and  Arachnida.  They  are  sometimes  sac- 
like,  sometimes  filiform.  They  secrete  a  substance  which 
hardens  round  a  body  of  seminal  secretions,  forming  a  cap- 
sule which  is  usually  taken  into  the  female  vagina,  but  may 
be  attached  to  the  body  externally,  or  even  (l'hil<ipoda)  to 
external  objects. 

The  penis  is  present  in  most  Arthropoda,  but  is  wanting 
in  Entomustraca,  Chilopoda,  and  scorpions.  In  Crustacea, 
lirachyura,  and  Isopoda,  etc.,  it  is  double.  In  all  cases  it  is 
composed  of  :i  modified  pair  of  limbs,  which  is  especially  clear 
in  crabs.  The  imromittent  organ  is  occasionally  far  re- 

ied  from  the  orifice  of  the  vasa  detVrentia.      In  spiders 

Anneal  the  extremity  of  the  palpus  beai-  nlum 

srminis  and  penis,  whieh  the  animal  fills  voluntarily  by  ap- 
plieation  to  the  external  oritiee,  and  discharges  in  the  01  i 
duct  of  the  female.  In  Aryului  a  similar  mode  of  connec- 
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tion  depends  on  the  structure  of  one  of  the  legs,  and  in 
chilognath  Myriopoda  a  pair  of  logs  is  altered  fur  a  similar 
purpose.  In  certain  tailed  Decapoda  there  arc  two  pairs 
of  such  organs,  those  on  the  last  segment  of  the  post-abdo- 
men serving  as  conductors  from  receptacles  in  the  fifth  pair 
of  legs.  In  dragon-flies  the  exceptional  case  occurs  where 
the  accessory  organ  is  a  fissure  in  the  second  abdominal 
segment. 

In  Vcrmes  the  type  of  the  reproductive  system  presents 
the  varieties  seen  in  Mollusca.  Thus,  they  are  androgy- 
nous, monoecious,  and  dioecious.  Many  of  them  develop 
by  an  alternation  of  generation,  the  one  produced  by  true 
rep  rod  vie  tion,  the  other  stages  by  gemmation.  In  Turbel- 
laria  (or  planarians)  the  Dendroccela  are  bi-sexual,  but 
the  Rhabdocoela  possess  a  common  outlet  for  the  two  or- 
gans, testis  and  ovarium.  Treumtodcs  (flukes)  are  monoe- 
cious, each  animal  posseting  distinct  sexual  organs  of  both 
kinds.  The  developmental  stages  of  the  young  vary  from 
three  to  six,  and  all  but  the  first  of  these  arc  due  to  gem- 
mation in  the  cavity  of  preceding  stages,  or  metamorphosis 
while  encysted,  etc.  In  tape-worms  (Ccstodes)  the  animal 
is  made  up  of  a  head  with  organs  of  attachment,  which, 
posterior  to  a  long  neck,  is  followed  by  a  great  number  of 
identical  segments.  These  contain  each  male  and  female 
organs,  and  a  water-vascular  system.  The  ovary  and  testis 
are  at  opposite  ends  of  the  segment,  and  between  them  is 
the  branched  uterus.  This  terminates  in  a  vagina,  which 
is  approximated  by  a  sheath  containing  a  penis,  which  is 
perforated  by  the  vas  deferens.  There  are  glandw  attached 
to  the  female  organs.  Each  segment  of  a  cestodc  is  then 
self-impregnating.  In  Acanthocephala  and  Nematoda  we 
have  the  higher  condition  of  an  entire  separation  of  Uie 
sexes.  In  the  former  there  is  a  penis  which  is  retracted  in 
a  bursa  which  is  prehensile  in  function.  In  this  order  there 
are  alternate  generations  produced  by  gemmation  in  the 
body  of  the  nurse  stage.  In  Nematodes  many  genera 
(Strongyliidae,  Ascaridse,  and  FilarmUe)  are  furnished  with 
a  penis  and  bursa  at  its  base.  In  the  last  family  Trichu- 
f-]j}nifu8  has  a  bristle-like  penis,  one-third  the  length  of 
the  body,  which,  when  projected,  is  accompanied  by  an 
extended  sheath.  In  Ascarida3  the  penes  or  "spicula"  are 
two  in  number.  In  Sclerostomum  (gape-worm)  the  male  is 
much  smaller  than  the  female,  and  becomes  attached  to  her 
permanently.  In  He.tentta  ho  remains  attached  for  con- 
siderable periods.  Cucullanidai  are  without  bursa.  In 
Aitf/uilfttla  and  other  genera  there  are  two  oviducts,  which 
unite  to  form  a  single  vagina. 

aa.  The  Urinary  Organs, — These  are  present  in  Mollusca 
from  the  Acephala  upward.  In  the  latter  they  are  repre- 
sented by  a  pair  of  kidneys  and  their  discharge  ducts  only. 
These  are  called  "  Bojanus'  organs ;"  they  are  relatively  of 
large  size,  and  lie  one  on  each  side  above  the  heart,  etc., 
extending  from  muscle  to  muscle.  They  arc  frequently 
united  together  along  the  middle  line.  They  are  hollow 
and  spongy,  and  their  fibres  arc  lined  with  secreting  cells. 
They  terminate  either  by  a  single  duct  near  that  of  the 
reproductive  system,  or  unite  with  the  latter,  or  the  genital 
duct  enters  that  of  liojanus'  bodies.  These  bodies  have 
communication  with  the  external  water,  and  by  a  cribri- 
form surface  with  the  heart-sac;  likewise  with  the  capillary 
veins.  The  function  of  the  organs  is  not  only  that  of  a 
kidney,  but  as  a  mingler  of  water  with  the  blood. 

In  Gasteropoda  the  kidney  is  single  and  contains  cal- 
careous nodules;  its  secretion  is  purple  in  Mure*;  it  is 
large  and  hollow,  and  contains  water.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  network  of  veius,  which  frequently  open  into  it,  so  that 
blood-corpuscles  are  found  in  it,  as  well  as  its  products  in 
the  blood.  It  usually  opens  directly  into  the  mantle-sac, 
but  otherwise  by  a  ureter,  and  always  independently  of  the 
rectum,  vagina,  or  vas  deferens. 

The  kidneys  of  Cephalopoda  differ  much  from  those  of 
other  classes,  and  for  a  long  time  their  nature  was  con- 
sidered doubtful.  They  form  a  large,  rather  loose  mass  on 
that  part  of  the  vena  eava  which  approaches  the  gills,  and 
on  the  gill-veins  as  well,  consisting  of  a  great  number  of 
minute  sacs  with  bifurcations  and  internal  processes.  Kach 
principal  one  opens  by  a  fissure  in  the  walls  of  the  vein. 
They  are  constantly  in  motion. 

In  Arthropoda  the  existence  of  kidneys  is  a  matter  of 
question.  The  vasa  Malpighii  (described  under  the  "Di- 
gestive System")  are  diverlicula  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  their  function  was  formerly  believed  to  be  that  of  the 
liver.  Gall  has,  however,  never  been  found  in  them,  but 
on  the  contrary  uric  acid.  This  has  also  been  found  in  the 
intestine  and  in  the  corpus  adiposum. 

2.  Jn  Vertebrata* — ".  Tin-  Reproductive  System. — Verte- 
brates are  usually  dioecious,  but  a  few  fishes — viz.,  the  eels 
and  certain  Serrani — are  hermaphrodites.  The  organs  of 
the  female  arc  primarily  an  ovary ;  an  oviduct  may  or  may 
not  be  present.  Thus,  in  the  Leptocardii  the  ovaries  are 
collections  of  cells  along  the  sides  of  the  abdominal  cavity, 


which  drop  their  ova  into  it,  which  are  discharged  by  an 
orifice  anterior  to  the  anus.  In  Dermopteri  the  structure 
is  similar,  except  that  the  ovarian  cells  are  collected  into 
plate-Uke  masses.  In  Elasmobranchii  the  ovaria  are  in- 
cluded in  a  peritoneal  sac;  occasionally,  as  in  Squalidsc 
and  ScylHida,',  there  is  but  one,  medial  and  symmetrical. 
The  oviducts  are  here  present,  and  are  homologous  with 
the  tuba}  Fallopii  of  mammals;  each  dilates  into  a  uterus, 
and  empties  into  a  common  uro-rectal  cloaca.  Their  proxi- 
mal ends  are  open  and  expanded,  presenting  the  so-called 
fontanelles.  In  true  fishes  we  have  various  structures:  in 
the  Salmonidie  and  some  Clupeida;  there  are  no  oviducts, 
but  the  eggs  fall  into  the  abdominal  cavity  and  are  expelled 
through  a  pore.  In  most  other  fishes  and  in  Lfpiaosteus 
the  ovarian  membrane  is  prolonged  as  an  oviduct,  and  usu- 
ally discharges  externally  without  union  with  other  canals; 
in  Lepidoxtcm  they  enter  the  ureters.  They  are  united  in 
various  Physoclysti.  They  are,  as  in  Elasmobranchii,  open 
as  internal  fontanelles  in  A »m/,  GhondrOBtei,  and  Potyptenw; 
in  all  they  have  a  common  external  opening  with  the  ureters. 
In  liatrachia  the  tubas  Fallopii  are  proximally  open,  and 
extend  in  many  coils  far  in  front  of  the  ovaries.  They  are 
distnlly  united  with  the  ureters.  In  Hcptilia,  Aves,  and 
Mammalia,  the  oviducts  (or  tuba;  Fallopii)  are  not  ordinarily 
connected  with  the  ovaries,  but  only  at  certain  seasons  by 
their  trumpet-shaped  fontanelles.  In  birds  these  organs 
are  not  developed  on  one  side  of  the  body.  In  reptiles, 
birds,  and  monotrematous  mammals,  the  genital,  urinary, 
and  digestive  canals  have  a  common  exit  or  cloaca.  In 
marsupials  and  placentals  the  genito-urinal  excretory 
ducts  are  separated  from  the  digestive,  being  in  the  female 
distinct  or  opening  into  a  com- 
mon vulva,  but  in  the  male  arc 
united  for  some  length.  In 
Mammalia  the  females  are  vi- 
viparous, and  the  ovum  is 
hatched  in  expansions  of  the 
oviducts,  or  uteri.  In  marsu- 
pials these  are  separate,  and 
the  distal  parts  of  the  oviducts 
are  not  united  into  a  vagina. 
In  placental  mammals,  on  the 
contrary,  the  oviducts  unite, 
forming  a  single  undivided 
vagina.  In  Edentata  and  Ko- 
dentia  this  union  does  not  pro- 
duce an  expanded  uterus,  as 
the  young  are  developed  in  the 
separate  oviducts ;  but  in  high- 
er mammals  the  enlarged  ovi- 
ducts unite  into  a  muscular 
chamber,  the  uterus.  A  false 
uterus  occurs  in  the  kangaroos 
bv  the  union  of  the  cavities  of 
FIG.  35.  Brain  of  Tarmiu*  mto- the  oviducts  near  tho  middle 
ticas :  1.  horizontal  section  .  .  .  . 

of  optic    lobes;   2,  vertical  of  tllcir  lenSth .'  two  oppowto 
section.  symmetrical  curvatures  are-in 

contact,    and    their     u 

walls  disappear;  they  then  turn  shortly  back  (forward  in 
tho  animal)  and  make  another  short  bend  before  they  tako 
a  direction  to  the  external  orifice. 

In  placental  mammals  tho  embryo  is  attached  to  tho 
wall  of  the  uterus  by  a  body  called  the  placenta.  It  is  on 
the  allantois,  and  presents  to  the  wall  great  numbers  of 
villi,  which  interdigitate  with  corresponding  pru< 
from  the  mother.  Both  are  furnished  with  abumlant 
blood-vessels,  which  maintain  intercommunication  with 
each  other,  thus  nourishing  the  embryo.  As  we  descend 
the  fcale  we  only  find  a  trace  of  this  structure  in  some  of 
the  sharks.  The  allantois  is  an  embryonic  structure  which 
characterizes  exclusively  vertebrates  above  and  including 
Reptilia.  The  aninion  is  another  sac,  formed  by  the  folding 
of  the  germinal  layer  of  the  embryo  over  its  back;  tho 
edges  of  the  folds  then  uniting,  the  two  inner  enclose  the 
amniotic  sac  ;  the  outer  becomes  the  chorion.  The  amnion 
is  absent,  like  the  allantois.  in  all  classes  below  Reptilia. 

The  placenta  exhibits  several  distinct  typal  forms  in 
Mammalia;  it  may  be  disciform  or  ring-like  (zonary),  or 
may  be  scattered  in  tufted  bodies  over  the  chorion  (cotyle- 
donary),  or -the  villi  may  be  scattered  all  over  the  same 
(diffuse).  The  orders  of  mammals  may  be  thus  arranged 
in  this  respect : 

1.  With  dccidua,  placenta  discoidal :  Primates,  Cheirop- 
tera. Insectivora,  Rodentia,  Edentata  (Orycteropidii',  Uasyp- 
idas). 

2.  With  decidua,  zonary:  Carnivora,  Proboscidia,  Hyra- 
coidea. 

:!.  Without  dccidua,  cotylcdonary :  Pcrissodactyla,  Artio- 
dactyla,  and  Ruminantia,  Edentata  (liradypidce). 

4.  Diffuse :  Artiodactyla-Omnivora,  Cetacea,  Edentata 
(Mauidse). 
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The  male  organs  arc,  in  the  early  stages  of  growth,  as  in 
the  lower  animals,  undistinguishable  in  structure.  They 
are  generally  homologous  with  the  female  in  details,  even 
when  most  distinct.  The  relation  may  be  thus  expressed : 

Tostis.  Ovary. 

Vas  defcrcns,  I  Oviduct, 

Uterus  masculinus.  }  (  I'terus. 

Cowper's  glands.  '  "^pcr's  glands. 

Penis.  Clitoris. 

Scrotum.  l.ahia  mnjora. 

I'reputium.  Labia  minora. 

The  vas  deferena  is,  however,  generally  a  persistent 
Woltfian  duct,  which  in  the  embryo  ia  the  excretor  of  the 
embryonic,  bodies  (Wolff's)  which  precede  the  kidneys. 
The  Fallopian  tube  of  higher  mammals,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  persistent  Miillerian  duct,  which  passes  outside  of 
the  former.  In  the  batrachian  Urodela  the  efferent  ducts 
of  the  testis  pass  through  the  kidney  and  empty  into  a 
genito-urinary  duct,  while  in  Anura  (except  Discoglc 
they  only  pass  through  tho  edge  of  the  kidney  and  dis- 
charge into  the  ureter. 

Among  reptiles  the  penis  is  present  in  the  tortoises  and 
crocodiles  only,  and  in  no  lower  forms ;  it  is  merely  grooved 
beneath.  In  the  ostrich  it  is  quite  similar.  In  the  lower 
groups  of  birds  it  is  present,  but  wanting  in  tho  more  spe- 
cialized; in  Mammalia  it  is  universal.  It  is  composed  of 
two  superior  bodies,  the  corpora  cavernosa,  originating  from 
tho  puhis,  and  tho  corpus  spongiosum,  whoso  lower  face 
embraces  the  urethral  tube,  and  whoso  extremity  forms  tho 
glans  or  head.  The  testcs  are  almost  universally  situated 
near  the  kidneys,  in  tho  abdominal  cavity,  but  in  tho  higher 
m:iinm:i!s  they  descend  from  that  position,  and  carrying  a 
told  of  the  serous  membrane  (tunica  vagiualis)  and  muscle 


Fio.  30.  Brain  of  Dipsas  dendrophila :  1,  vertical  section  of  olfac- 
tory lobe ;  2,  vertical  section  of  right  hemisphere ;  3,  vertical 
section  of  optic  lubes ;  4,  transverse  section  of  lobes. 

(cremaster),  they  are  suspended  externally,  generally  be- 
hind the  penis;  in  Marsupialia  in  front  of  it.  In  some 
rodents  and  others  this  descent  of  the  testes  is  periodical. 

an.  Urinary  organs. 

Kidneys  are  present  in  the  higher  Vertebrata,  inclusive 
of  tho  Hcptilia,  but  arc  supposed  to  be  represented  in  Ba- 
trachia  and  fishes  by  structures  which  are  embryonic  in  the 
former — i.  e.,  the  Wolffian  bodies.  The  latter  consist  of  two 
bodies,  one  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  are 
composed  of  transverse  tubuli  terminating  in  expansions 
which  embrace  convoluted  capillaries,  the  "Malpighian 
tufts."  Tho  Wolffian  tubules  empty  in  the  Wolffian  duct, 
which  extends  along  their  outer  side,  and  empties  in  the 
embryo  into  the  alluntois.  The  kidneys  appear  later  in 
embryonic  life,  behind  the  Wolflian  bodies,  and  have  a 
similar  structure.  They  also  discharge  by  a  duct  on  each 
side,  which  is,  distinct  from  the  Woltnan,  and  constitutes 
tho  ureter.  This  discharges  at  first  into  the  allantois,  but 
with  the  approach  of  the  lateral  walls  in  the  embryo,  and 
the  closing  of  the  ventral  fissure,  a  portion  of  the  a'llantuis 
is  included,  and  becomes  the  urinary  bladder. 

The  Leptocardii  are  not  known  to  possess  cither  Wolffian 
!>o,iies  or  kidneys.  In  the  Pisces  the  connection  of  the 
uri'ters  with  the  oviducts  is  various.  Thus  in  /'.././y,/. m* 
they  unite  and  enter  a  single  tube,  the  united  ureters.  In 
y.iy/ii/W'in  each  ureter  receives  its  corresponding  oviduct; 
in  J i/i i'n  the  oviducts  are  open  proximally.  In  liatrachia 
the  ureters  arc  always  connected  with  the  oviducts.  In  the 
tailed  order  the  ureter  becomes  a  genito-urinary  duct,  be- 
cause it  receives  tho  vasa  effercntia  of  tho  testis,  which 
pass  through  tho  kidney  to  reach  it;  it  empties  into  the 
cloaca.  In  the  Anura  the  vasa  cfferentia  enter  the  kidney, 


but  do  not  reach  the  ureter,  but  are  collected  into  a  special 
duct  analogous  to  the  deferens,  which  enters  the  ureter  at 
its  lower  part.  This  tube  also  receives  tho  secretion  of  the 
kidneys,  so  that  the  original  ureter  becomes  useless,  and  is 
atrophied  in  the  frogs,  or  persists  as  a  caecum  in  the  t" 
In  the  discoglussid  lions  tin-  arrangement  is  ns  in  the  sala- 
manders. In  the  alhintoidal  vertebrates  the  uret.-rs  dis- 
charge into  the  urinary  bladder,  which  in  turn  empties  by 
a  single  urethra,  of  greater  or  le>s  length,  into  a  genito- 
urinary chamber  in  the  higher  Mammalia,  or  the  cloaca  in 
the  other  classes.  It  is  continued  throughout  tho  penis  in 
those  males  that  possess  that  organ.  The  kidneys  in  most 
('arnivora,  in  the  Tetaeca.  and  some  Artiodactyla,  are  lob- 
ulate,  or  like  a  bunch  of  grapes  in  form,  as  is  seen  in  tho 
embryos  of  man  and  other  mammals.  In  the  cats  (Felidtc) 
the  divisions  are  not  visible  externally. 

The  osseous  system  will  be  discussed  in  an  article  espe- 
cially devoted  to  that  subject.  KPWAHD  D.  COPE. 

Compar'ative  Philol'ORy  is  that  branch  of  the  sci- 
ence of  language  which  examines  nnd  classifies  languages  as 
undivided  wholes — not,  like  etymology,  tracing  individual 
words  through  the  various  languages  in  which  they  occur, 
but  comparing  languages  chiefly  by  the  study  of  the  gene- 
ral character  of  their  vocabularies.  It,  however,  docs  not 
confine  itself  to  the  mere  collation  of  vocabularies  and  to 
tho  study  of  grammatical  forms.  By  the  study  and  com- 
parison of  literatures,  of  the  literary  history  of  nations,  of 
popular  traditions,  mythologies  and  creeds,  and  of  tho  dia- 
lectic variations  of  time  or  place,  it  seeks  to  discover  the 
marks  which  integrate  languages  into  groups,  and  which 
differentiate  these  groups  from  each  other.  It  thus  renders 
important  services  to  the  nearly  related  science  of  ethnology, 
since,  with  some  limitations,  kinship  in  language  implies 
kinship  in  blood — a  doctrine  the  truth  of  which  is  now  gen- 
erally admitted,  though  formerly  opposed  by  eminent  phil- 
ologists. 

Comparative  philology,  though  almost  entirely  a  growth 
of  the  present  century,  took  its  origin  long  since.  The 
missionaries  of  tho  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  America, 
especially  in  the  Spanish  regions,  long  ago  collected  great 
numbers  of  vocabularies,  which  arc  now  prized  not  only  as 
collections  of  words,  but  as  affording  illustrations  of  the 
relative  fixity  or  mutability  of  barbarie  languages — a  point 
in  regard  to  which  the  greatest  diversities  exist,  some  lan- 
guages changing  greatly,  it  would  appear,  in  a  single  gene- 
ration, while  others  preserve  a  large  degree  of  sameness 
over  great  areas  of  space  and  through  great  epochs  of  time. 

But  the  British  occupation  of  India,  and  the  consequent 
study  of  Sanscrit  literature,  gave  to  all  branches  of  lin- 
guistic science  a  wonderful  impulse;  indeed,  not  till  that 
time  did  studies  of  this  class  assume  a  truly  scientific  cha- 
racter. (See  BACKER,  "  Grammaire  Comparee  des  Langues 
de  la  France  "  ( I860) ;  BAISSAC,  "  De  1'Origine  des  D€noini- 
nations  Ethniques"  (1867);  BALBI,  "Atlas  Etbnograph- 
ique"(1826);  BASTIAN,  " Sprachvergleichcnde  Studicn" 
(1870);  ll.n  IIEIV,  "Grammaire  Compared  des  Langues 
Classiqucs"  (1863);  BEAMES,  "Comparative  Grammar  of 
Modern  Aryan  Languages  in  India;"  Kins  and  SCHLKI- 
CHER,  "BeitrUge  zur  Vergleichcnden  Sprachforscbung," 
etc.  (1856-69),  »qq.;  BENLOEW,  "Apercu  General  de  la 
Science  Comparative  des  Langues"  (1858) ;  BI.KEK,  "Uobcr 
den  Ursprung  der  Sprache"  (1868),  and  "Comparative 
Grammar  of  South  African  Languages"  (1869);  Lons 
LCCIE*  BONAPARTE,  "Specimen  Lexici  Comparativi " 
(1847);  tho  writings  of  BOPP,  especially  his  "Compara- 
tive Grammar"  (1833;  3d  ed.  1869,  i<jq.,  translated  by 
Eastwick;  3d  ed.  1862);  DIEPFENBACH,  "Lexicon  Com- 

farativum"  (1847-51):  EICIIOFF,  "  Grammairo  (Jeneralo 
ndo-Europeenne"  (1867);  PICK,  "  Vergleichendcs  Wiir- 
terbuch"  (1870);  J.  GimiM,  "Deutsche  Grammatik"  (2d 
ed.1869-72);  KELLE,  "Vergleichende Grammatik"  (1863); 
LATHAM,  "Comparative  Philology"  (1862),  and  his  other 
writings  on  language;  F.  MAX  MtLLKR,  "Lectures  on  the 
Science  of  Language"  (6th  ed.  1871);  A.  F.  POTT.  "  Kty- 
mologische  Forschungen,"  etc.  (1833-36;  new  ed.  1S59-71), 
and  his  other  works;  RAPP,  "  Grundriss  der  Grammatik." 
etc.  (1852-55):  RESAN,  "De  1'Origine  de  Langage"  (4th 
ed.  1864):  "Histoire  G<>ne>alo  et  Systeme  comparf  des 
Langues  Semitiqucs"  (4th  ed.  1864);  "Revue  de  Lingu- 
ist!. |ue"  (I'aris.  1807,  fqq.) ;  DE  SACV,  "Principles  of 
General  Grammar"  (translated  by  Fosdick.  1.-  17  i ;  SUIELB 
DE  VERE,  "Outlines  of  Comparative  Philology"  (1853); 
SCHLEICHER,  "Compendium  der  verglcichenden  Gram- 
matik" (3d  ed.  1871):  "  Sprachvergleichende  Untersuch- 
ungen"  (1848-50);  "  7.ur  Morphologic  der  Sprache" 
(1859);  STEIXTHAL,  "Charakteristik  der  hauptsiichlichcn 
Typen  des  Sprachbaues "  (1860);  WHITNET,  "Language 
and  the  Study  of  Language"  (1867):  "  Zcitschrift  fiir  ver- 
gleichendeSprachforschung"  ( Berlin.  1S51.»7</.)  :  I.AZAnrs 
and  SrEisTii.M.,  "  Zcitschrift  fur  Vb'lkerpschychologie  und 
Sprachivisscnschaft"  (1S59-69). 
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COMPASS-COMPOXEXT. 


Com'pass  [perhaps  a  corruption  of  the  Lat.  circum, 
"  around,"  iind  }itttmnn,  a  "  step,'*  originally  "  that  which 
goes  round"  or  "embraces/'  because  it  embraces,  so  to 
speak,  the  entire  horizon  with  its  circle;  Fr.  co»i/ms, 
also  butiasulc)],  the  name  of  an  instrument  used  to  show  the 
magnetic  meridian  or  the  position  of  objects  with  reference 
to  it.  Among  its  various  forms  are  the  mariner's  compass,  the 
azimuth  compass,  and  the  variation  compass.  These  sev- 
eral applications  each  demand  a  special  construction,  but 
till'  essential  parts  are  invariably  the  same.  These  parts 
arc-  the  needle,  which  consists  of  a  magnetized  bar  of  steel, 
and,  fitted  to  its  centre,  a  cap,  which  is  supported  on  a 
pivot  upright  and  sharp  at  the  point  to  lessen  the  friction, 
and  on  which  the  needle  may  move  with  the  slightest  attrac- 
tion. A  circular  card  is  attached  to  the  needle  of  thewmn'- 
ncr's  compass,  which  turns  with  it,  and  indicates  the  degrees, 
which  with  the  thirty-two  points,  divided  into  half  and 
quarter  points,  are  all  marked  on  its  circumference.  The 
]iivot  is  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  a  circular  box,  which  con- 
tains the  needle  and  card,  and  has  a  glass  cover  to  protect 
the  needle  from  the  air.  This  is  called  the  compass-box, 
and  is  suspended  in  a  larger  box  or  binnacle  by  two  con- 
centric brass  circles  called  gimbals  ;  the  outer  one  is  at- 
tached by  horizontal  pivots  to  the  inner  circle  and  to  the 
outer  box,  the  two  sets  of  axes  being  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  Thus,  the  inner  circle,  carrying  the  compass-box, 
needle  and  card,  is  sustained  in  a  horizontal  position,  and 
is  not  subject  to  the  rolling  of  the  ship. 

"  Boxing  the  compass  "  is  the  enumeration,  by  name,  of 
the  thirty-two  points  which  are  marked  upon  the  compass- 
card.  These  points  are — north,  north  by  east,  north-north- 
east, north-east  by  north,  north-east,  north-east  by  east, 
east-north-east,  cast  by  north,  east,  etc.  The  point  "  east " 
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Mariner's  Compass. 

is  frequently  marked  0  on  compasses.  This  is  from  the 
German  Out,  "east."  The  steering  of  ships  is  much  more 
difficult  since  the  introduction  of  iron-plated  ships.  These 
vessels,  being  highly  magnetic,  produce  much  disturbance 
of  the  needle,  and  it  requires  all  the  skill  of  science  to  coun- 
teract it.  It  is  found  best  to  build  the  ship  with  her  head 
south,  but  to  change  it  to  the  north  during  the  process  of 
plating,  as  the  magnetism  acquired  during  building  is  modi- 
fied by  the  hammering  attendant  on  the  plating.  It  is,  how- 
ever, found  requisite  to  often  change  the  first  adjustments. 

The  azimuth  compass  has  its  circle  divided  only  into  de- 
grees; it  is  used  to  show  the  bearing  of  objects  with  re- 
spect to  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  is  furnished  with  sights 
for  the  more  accurate  noting  of  the  angles. 

The  variation  compass  shows  such  changes  as  occur  daily 
in  the  deviation  of  the  magnetic  from  the  true  meridian. 
The  needle  is  much  longer  than  in  the  mariner's  compass, 
in  order  to  make  minute  variations  more  apparent. 

The  origin  of  the  compass  is  undoubtedly  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  Chinese,  who  more  than  a  thousand  years  B.  C.  made 
use  of  the  loadstone  to  guide  their  cars  or  carriages  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  sun  or  stars.  It  is  certain  that  they  em- 
ployed the  magnetic  needle  in  the  navigation  of  vessels 
soon  after  the  Christian  era,  if  not  earlier.  There  is,  in- 
deed, every  reason  to  believe  that  the  mariner's  compass 
was  not  an  original  European  invention,  but  was  intro- 
duced from  China.  None  of  the  early  European  writers 
speak  of  it  as  invented  in  Europe ;  and  it,  is  certain  that 
the  compasses  used  by  the  Italians  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury were  constructed  exactly  like  those  made  in  China 
about  the  same  period.  The  compass  is  mentioned  by 
Guyot  of  Provence  as  early  as  1190,  and  by  Raymond 
Lully,  1286.  (See  EARTH,  VII.) 

Compass  Plant,  the  fH?/tJiinm  hindnntnm,  a  remark- 
able plant  of  the  order  Composite,  sub-order  Tubuliflora*, 
tribe  Senecionidsc.  It  grows  on  the  great  prairies  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  its  radical  leaves  have,  while 
growing,  the  property  of  pointing  quite  nearly  to  the  north 


and  south.  In  gardens  it  does  not  always  show  this  prop- 
erty, but  the  testimony  of  numerous  observers,  scientific  and 
otherwise,  seems  to  establish  the  fact  as  above  stated.  In 
the  poem  of  "Evangelino"  Mr.  Longfellow  speaks  of  a 
"delicate  flower'*  on  the  prairies  whose  leaves  point  north- 
ward, but  the  plant  in  question  is  very  large  and  coarse. 
With  its  congeners  it  abounds  in  resin  and  has  medicinal 
properties.  It  is  often  called  "  rosin-weed." 
Compasses*  See  DIVIDERS. 

Compensation  of  Er'rors,  the  neutralizing  in  philo- 
sophical instruments  for  measurement  (e.  </.  of  time,  pres- 
sure, temperature,  distance,  etc.)  of  errors  caused  by  cer- 
tain properties  of  the  material  agents  used,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  other  material  agents  which,  acting  alone,  would 
produce  errors  of  an  opposite  character.  Thus,  the  expan- 
sion of  the  pendulum-rod  by  heat  may  be  counteracted  by 
making  its  weight  of  a  much  more  expansive  material,  as 
lead  or  mercury,  and  connecting  it  with  the  rod  by  its  lower 
end.  (See  PENDULUM,  by  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD.) 

Com'petine,  a  township  and  post-village  of  \Tapello 
co.,  la.  The  village  is  85  miles  S.  of  Des  Moines.  Pop. 
of  township,  1033. 

Competition  [Lat.  competitio,  from  com  (for  con), " to- 
gether," and  peto,  petittnn,  to  "  seek  "],  the  act  of  endeavor- 
ing to  gain  what  another  endeavors  to  gain  at  the  same  time; 
emulation;  strife  for  superiority.  The  most  important 
practical  use  of  the  term  is  in  the  political  economy  of  com- 
merce, where  competition  is  a  great  motive-power  of  enter- 
prise and  production.  Competition  in  trade  and  manufac- 
tures tends  to  reduce  prices,  as  well  as  to  improve  the 
quality  of  goods.  Most  attempts  to  supersede  competition 
by  some  other  motive  to  exertion  have  been  unsuccessful. 

Compiegne?  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Oise,  on 
the  Oise  and  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to  Saint-Quentin, 
44  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Paris.  It  has  a  communal  college 
and  a  public  library  of  28,000  volumes;  also  manufactures 
of  muslin,  hosiery,  and  cordage.  Here  is  a  palace  built  by 
Louis  XV.,  a  park,  and  a  forest  of  30,000  acres.  P.  12,150. 
Com'plement  [Lat.  complementttm,  from  com  (for  con), 
intensive,  and  pleo,  to  "fill"],  a  full  quantity  or  number; 
the  number  required  or  limited;  that  which  completes  or 
fills  up.  In  mathematics,  the  complement  of  any  magni- 
tude is  a  second  magnitude,  which,  added  to  the  first,  gives 
a  sum  equal  to  a  constant  third  magnitude,  which  is  purely 
arbitrary  and  conventional.  Thus,  the  complement  of  an 
angle  is  its  defect  from  a  right  angle.  The  arithmetical 
complement  of  a  number  is  its  defect  from  the  next  higher 
power  of  ten.  Thus,  the  arithmetical  complement  of  64  is  36. 
COMPLEMENT,  in  music,  the  quantity  required  to  be  added 
to  any  interval  to  complete  the  octave  ;  for  example,  a  fourth 
is  the  complement  of  a  fifth. 

Complementary  Col'ors.  Each  of  the  three  primary 
colors  is  complementary  to  that  secondary  color  which  is 
produced  by  blending  the  other  two  ;  thus,  red  is  the  com- 
plementary color  of  green.  Blue  and  orange  are  comple- 
mentary colors,  and  each  presents  the  most  complete  con- 
trast to  the  other.  The  secondary  colors  have  also  each 
their  complementary  colors.  Colors  complementary  to  each 
other  are  always  harmonious,  and  hence  the  subject  is  one 
of  practical  importance  in  personal  and  artistic  decoration. 
The  following  is  a  table  of  some  of  the  principal  colors 
which  are  complementary  to  each  other: 

Red  is  complementary  to  Green. 

Blue  Orange. 

Yellow  Purple. 

Red-purple       "  Yellow-green. 

Blue-purple      '  Yellow-orange. 

Dark-purple     "  Citron-yellow. 

Blue-green       "  Red-orange. 

Olive  Dark-orange. 

Russet  "  Dark-green. 

Complexion.     See  SKIN. 

Com'plin,  or  Com'pline  [from  the  Lat.  compleo,  to 
"complete,"  because  it  finishes  the  day],  the  last  of  the 
canonical  hours  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
following  vespers;  also  the  prayer  for  that  hour,  anciently 
ordained  to  be  said  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Compluten'sian  Bi'ble,  a  polyglot  in  six  volumes, 
folio,  so  called  from  Cotiiplnfnm.  the  Latin  name  of  AlcalA 
in  Spain,  where  it  was  printed.  It  was  projected  by  Car- 
dinal Ximenes,  who  spent  about  $120,000  upon  it.  It  was 
commenced  in  1502.  printed  between  1514  and  1517,  au- 
thorized by  Pope  Leo  X.  in  1520,  but  apparently  not  pub- 
lished before  1522. 

Component  [from  the  Lat.  com  (for  con),  "together," 
and^mio,  to  "put;"  literally,  "composing"  apart;  hence, 
as  a  noun,  "that  which  composes"  a  constituent  part], 
something  which  unites  with  another  to  form  a  compound. 
In  mathematics,  any  one  of  the  factors  of  a  composite 
number  or  of  a  literal  product. 
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Compo'ser  [for  etymology,  sec  preceding  article].  This 
term  is  usually  BppliM  to  a  person  who  composes  operas, 
oratorios,  airs,  or  other  pieces  of  music;  one  who  invents 
new  combinations  of  musical  ii"t<  ^. 

Compos'itir  [from  the  I. at.  com  I  for  am),  "  together," 
and  pono,  /,:,*iinui.  to  "put,"  referring  to  its  tompoand 
flowers],  the  largest  iiatunil  Ord«r of  eXOgMlOM  plknt*,dil- 
tingiiished  liy  heads  (ifflowers  which  an ip  "-•'!  offloreU 

orowded  together  upon  a  common  reo«pt»ele,Md  ramnnded 

by  ail  involucre,  so  as  to  rrsemhlc  single  flowers.  Another 
marked  peculiarity  is  that  the  five  I  rarely  four)  anth. 
each  floret  unite  into  a  tnhe.  The  order  contains  l>oth  herb- 
aceous plant.-  and  shrulis,  those  which  arc  natives  of  temper 
ate  climates  I  icing  generally  herbaceous,  those  found  in  »  arm 
regions  not  iint'rcqucntly  shrubby,  mid  several,  especially 
in  St.  Helena,  arc  arborescent.  They  have  alternate,  oppo- 
site, or  \crlicillatc  leaves.  \villioutstipules.  The  tlorcts  are 
IdseMial,  unisexual,  or  nnitral.  those  of  the  circumference 
(or  ray)  often  difl'ering  in  this  respect,  as  well  a-  in  form 
a:  j.l  color,  from  those  of  I  he  centre  (or  disk)  of  the  same  head. 
Chaff-like  bracts  are  often  interspersed  among  the  loratl. 
The  calyx  is  superior,  adhering  to  the  ovary,  and  after- 
wards to  the  fruit,  its  limb  being  either  wanting  or  divided 
into  a  pappus  of  bristles,  hairs,  or  feathers.  The  corolla  is 
tnonopetalous,  superior,  strap-shaped,  tubular,  or  more  rare- 
ly labiate,  different  forms  often  appearing  in  ray  and  disk  of 
the  same  head.  It  is  rarely  three  or  four-toothed,  but  often 
five-toothed.  The  ovary  is  one-celled,  with  a  single  ovule, 
the  style  simple,  with  a  cleft  apex  :  the  fruit  an  achenium; 
the  s 'cd  destitute  of  albumen.  The  order  contains  more 
than  1000  genera  and  about  10,000  known  species.  In  the 
l.iniiie.ui  system  they  form  with  a  few  others  the  class 
Syngencsia. 

'The  order  is  divided  into  three  sub-orders — the  Tubuli- 
flone,  the  Labiiitiflone,  and  the  Liguliflone.  The  artichoke, 
thistle,  daisy,  chamomilc,  sunflower,  dandelion,  chicory, 
and  lettuce  are  well-known  plants  of  this  order. 

From  the  seeds  of  some  a  fixed  drying  oil  is  expressed, 
the  oil  of  the  sun-flower,  the  Mud  la.  and  the  (iiiizotia.  being 
among  the  most  important.  Many  are  valuable  for  their 
medicinal  properties,  as  ehamomile,  arnica,  wormwood,  tus- 
silago,  etc.  Not  a  few  are  characterized  by  bitterness  and 
by  stimulating  properties ;  also  anodyne,  narcotic,  diapho- 
retic, and  diuretic  properties.  Some,  as  arnica,  are  poison- 
ous. A  largo  number  are  ornaments  of  our  flower-gardens, 
c-perially  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  in  autumn. 
Amongst  these  are  the  xeranthcmum,  dahlia,  aster,  and 
chrysanthemum.  This  order  is  called  Astcracea;  by  Lind- 
ley  and  others. 

Compos'itc  Or'der,  in  architecture,  a  style  of  build- 


Compos.ite  Capital  and  Base. 


ing  characterized  by  the  emplov  nn  nt  ol  pillars  designed  to 
combine  the  lightness  and  grace  of  the  Ionic  order  with  the 
ornate  finish  of  the  Corinthian.  In  many  cases  the  Ionic 
volute  was  blended  withthe  Corinthian  ar.mthns  leaf,  as  in 
the  example  given.  This  union  is  regarded  t.y  most  critics 
as  an  incongruous  one,  ami  the  Compo-ite  My  |t.  i-  ron-id- 
ered  effeminate.  It  was  employed  chielly  in  the,  Roman 
empire  in  its  period  of  decadence.  The  accompanying  cut 
represents  the  Composite  style  as  eccn  in  the  tcmiilc  of 
Vesta  at  Tivoli.  It  is  comparatively  free  from  the  charac- 
teristic faults  of  the  order.  .Many  uni'i-  consider  the 
Composite  order  a  mere  variety  of  the  Corinthian. 

REVISED  nv  ('.  COOK. 

Composition  [Lat.  eonmoffitfo])  in  general,  is  tho 
act  of  composing,  or  that  which  is  composed;  in  literature, 
tho  act  of  inventing  or  combining  ideas  and  expressing 
them  in  words;  also  a  literary  production,  book,  or  i 
In  music,  it  is  the  act  or  art  of  disposing  and  arranging 
musical  sounds  into  airs,  tunes,  songs,  etc.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  an  air  or  other  piece  of  music.  In  print- 
ing, it  is  the  setting  of  types,  or  putting  them  together  to 
form  words  and  sentences. 

COMPOSITION,  in  the  fine  arts,  is  that  combination  of  the 
several  parts  by  which  a  subject  is  agreeably  presented, 
I  each  part  being  subordinate  to  the  whole ;  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  objects  represented  that  they  shall  all  tend  to 
illustrate  the  central  thought  or  idea. 

COMPOSITION,  in  bankruptcy,  a  percentage  which  creditors 
agree  to  receive  from  a  bankrupt  instead  of  full  payment. 
(See  INSOLVENCY,  by  PROF.  T.  W.  DWIGHT,  LL.D.) 

Composition  of  Forces  or  Motions,  in  mechanics, 
signifies  combining  or  uniting  several  forces  or  motions, 
and  determining  the  result  of  the  whole.  If  a  body  ia 
impelled  by  two  forces  which  act  in  the  same  direction,  the 
resulting  force,  or  resultant,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  both ; 
that  is  to  say,  tho  effect  produced  is  the  same  as  would  bo 
produced  by  a  single  force  acting  in  the  same  direction,  and 
equal  to  their  sum.  If  the  two  forces  act  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, the  resultant  is  equal  to  their  difference,  and  the  body 
will  move  in  the  direction  of  the  greater.  If  tho  lines  of 
direction  of  the  two  forces  make  an  angle  with  each  other, 
the  resultant  will  be  a  mean  force  in  an  intermediate  direc- 
tion. Thus,  if  the  two  forces  be  represented  in  intensity 
and  direction  by  the  two  sides  of  a  parallelogram,  then  the 
resultant  is  represented  in  intensity  and  direction  by  the 
diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  which  passes  through  tho 
angle  formed  by  those  two  sides.  F.  A.  P.  BAR.XAKII. 

Com'post  [from  the  Lat.  cent  (for  con),  "  together,"  and 
pono,  potittim,  to  "  place  "],  a  mixture  of  substances  adapted 
to  the  fertilization  of  the  soil,  which  substances,  being  al- 
lowed to  undergo  chemical  changes  fora  considerable  time 
in  heaps,  become  more  valuable  then  they  could  have  been 
if  applied  separately.  Composts  are  made  of  farmyard 
manures  and  earth,  road-scrapings,  peat,  leaves,  and  clear- 
ings of  ditches.  By  allowing  these  to  lie  for  six  months  in 
heaps  of  from  three  to  four  feet  in  depth,  food  is  prepared 
for  plants.  The  use  of  guano  and  other  light  manures  will 
no  doubt  supersede  in  a  great  measure  the  necessity  of  this 
laborious  process.  The  wonderful  effects  that  have  resulted 
from  the  application  of  nitrates,  ammonia  salts,  and  phos- 
phoric acid  should  impress  farmers  with  the  truth  that  the 
valuable  elements  bear  a  small  proportion  in  weight  to  the 
whole  mass  of  farmyard  dung  or  composts,  and  that  tho 
mixing  of  manures  in  heaps  with  earth  often  does  not  pay 
for  the  labor  expended.  Still,  in  some  circumstances,  the 
chemical  or  commercial  fertilizers  are  best  applied  to  the  soil 
after  composting  them  with  earth  or  with  coarse  manures. 
The  action  of  frost  upon  composts  is  highly  beneficial,  es- 
pecially when  peaty  earth  is  used. 
Compostella.  See  SANTIAGO  DE  COMPOSTELI.A. 
Co  in  'pound  [from  the  Lat.com  (for  con),  "together,"  and 
linn, i.  "  to  put"],  a  substance  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
or  more  substances  joined  by  chemical  affinity.  The  ad- 
jective "  compound,"  which  means  composite  or  composed 
of  several  parts  or  elements,  is  applied  in  botany  and  other 
sciences  to  various  objects  which  are  not  simple.  A  com- 
pound leaf  is  formed  of  several  leaflets  articulated  to  a 
common  petiole',  and  is  cither  pinnate  or  digitate.  Com- 
pound motion  is  that  which  is  effected  by  two  or  more  con- 
spiring forces  or  powers. 

Com'pound  An'imals  are  organisms  of  low  grade, 
in  which  parts  regarded  by  some  theorists  as  individuals, 
and  which  arc  certainly  distinct  in  many  vital  functions, 
arc  merged  into  one  compound  system.  The  living  mass  in 
all  truly  compound  animals  appears  to  originate  from  a  single 
ovum,  and  the  subsequent  development  of  the  individual 
parts  bv  gemmation  resembles  in  some  respects  the  growth 
"!'  \eixetaldes.  Kxamples  of  compound  animal  life  are 
found  iu  coral-polyps,  cestoid  worms,  certain  molluscoids, 
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etc.  There  is,  however,  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  constitutes  animal  Individuality. 

Compound  Fracture,  in  surgery,  is  a  fracture  of  any 
bone  when  the,  skin  and  tissues  covering  the  bone  are  SH 
lacerated  that  air  may  enter  the  fracture.  The  treatment 
of  compound  fracture  requires  the  highest  surgical  skill. 
(See  FRACTCIU:.) 

Compound  Interest.     See  INTEREST. 

Compounding  of  Fel'ony,  in  England  and  the  IT.  S., 
is  the  act  uf  taking,  or  agreeing  to  take,  a  reward  for  for- 
bearing to  prosecute  a  felony,  and  is  punishable  with  line 
and  imprisonment.  A  note  or  other  promise  taken  on  such 
a  consideration  is  illegal  in  its  inception,  and  cannot  be 
enforced  in  a  court  of  justice  by  the  promisee.  (See  FEL- 
oxv,  by  PROF.  T.  W.  DWIOHT,  LL.D.) 

Compound  Microscope.  See  MICROSCOPE,  by  PROF. 
J.  W.  S.  AH.MH.I),  M.  D. 

Compressed  Air,  as  a  means  of  the  transmission  of 
motive-power,  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  the  railway 
tunnels  of  Mont  Ccnis  and  the  lloosac  Mountain  in  Mas- 
iachusetts.  Compressed  air,  as  an  agent  for  transmitting 
ower.  is  advantageously  used  only  in  those  cases  where 
elts  or  shafting  could  not  bo  employed  on  account  of  the 
great  distance  between  the  motive-power  and  its  point  of 
application.  At  the  lloosac  Tunnel  the  air  was  compressed 
partly  by  water-power  (as  at  Mont  Cenis),  and  partly  !>y 
etcani,  which  works  by  means  of  air-pumps.  The  com- 
pressed air  is  transmitted  through  tubes,  and  gives  motion 
to  drills  by  means  of  pistons  working  in  cylinders  some- 
what as  in  steam-engines.  The  exhaust  air  from  the 
engines  aids  in  ventilation  and  in  keeping  down  the  tem- 
perature — important  considerations  in  underground  opera- 
tions; and  perfect  ventilation  may  at  any  time  be  secured 
by  turning  on  a  blast  directly  from  the  reservoirs. 

Compressed  Air-Bath,  an  apparatus  in  which  pa- 
tients with  pulmonary  diseases  areplacedand  submitted  to 
increased  atmospheric  pressure.  The  great  -expectations 
formerly  entertained  from  this  treatment  have  nut  been 
realized,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  useful  adjunct,  especially 
in  bronchitis  and  asthma. 

Compressibility,  the  property  of  being  compressible 
into  smaller  space;  susceptibility  of  being  reduced  by 
pressure  to  smaller  dimensions.  All  bodies,  in  consequence 
of  their  porosity,  are  compressible,  though  liquids  resist 
compression  with  immense  force.  Water,  if  subjected  to  a 
pressure  of  15,000  pounds  on  a  square  inch,  loses  one- 
twentieth  of  its  volume.  Solids  are  compressible  in  differ- 
ent degrees.  Gases  are  more  compressible  than  either 
liquids  or  solids.  A  number  of  cubic  inches  of  air  can  be 
compressed  into  the  space  of  one  cubic  inch.  Carbonic  acid 
and  several  other  gases  can  be  condensed  by  pressure  into  a 
liquid  and  even  a  solid  state. 

Com'promise  [from  the Lat.com  (for con),  "together," 
and  prom  i«n,  promltium,  to  "promise"],  something  prom- 
ised or  agreed  upon  mutually;  an  amicable  agreement  be- 
tween two  parties  or  persons  who  have  been  involved  in  a 
controversy  that  they  will  settle  the  difference  by  mutual 
concessions,  or,  as  used  in  the  civil  law,  a  mutual  promise 
of  such  parties  to  refer  their  differences  to  the  decision  of 
arbitrators. 

Compromise,  a  township  of  Champaign  co.,  111.  P.  707. 

Comp'ton,  a  county  in  Canada,  in  the  S.  part  of  Que- 
bec, borders  on  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  :ind  Vermont.  The 
soil  is  fertile.  It  is  drained  by  the  Chaudiere  and  St. 
Francis  rivers.  Capital,  Cookshire.  Pop.  13,665. 

Compton  (HENRY),  an  English  prelate  who  had  a  large 
share  in  the  revolution  of  1688.  He  was  born  in  1632,  held 
first  a  commission  in  the  army,  then  entered  the  Church. 
became  bishop  of  Oxford  in  1674,  was  transferred  to  the  >ee 
of  London  in  1675.  was  the  instructor  of  the  daughters  of 
the  duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  II.),  who  became  con- 
sequently attached  to  the  Protestant  faith.  He  incurred 
thereupon  the  bitter  hostility  of  James,  who,  through  the 
iufamous  Judge  Jeffries,  deposed  him  from  his  episcopal 
functions.  This  was  one  of  the  g\ 'ie\  anccs  done  to  the 
Protestant  religion  alleged  by  William  in  his  proclamation 
on  landing.  .lames,  in  alarm,  re-estaUlished  dmipton, 
who.  hmvcvcr.  open'.y  joinc'l  himself  to  the  party  of  the  in- 
vader, and  with  his  own  hands  crowned  him  king.  Died 
July  7,  171::. 

Compton  Centre,  a  post-village  of  Compton  county 
and  township,  (Jucbcc  (Canada),  1  mile  from  Compton 
Station  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Hallway,  182  miles  from  Port- 
land, Me. 

Comptroller  [for  pronunciation  and  etymology  sec 
CONTROLLER],  a  name  applied  in  the'  I'.  S.  government  to 
three  highly  important  officers  in  the  treasury  department. 

The  FIRST  COMPTROLLER  countersigns  warrants  drawn 


by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  upon  tin-  treasurer,  exam- 
ines the  accounts  of  the  tirsl  and  fifth  auditors,  receives 
appeals  from  the  sixth  auditor,  superintends  unsettled  ac- 
counts of  the  treasury,  navy,  war,  and  interior  depart- 
ments, prosecutes  all  debts  and  dclinqiicncii  s  in  behalf  of 
the  1  .  S.,  etc. 

The  SECOND  COMPTROLLER  examines  the  accounts  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  auditors,  countersigns  warrants 
for  the  pension  and  Indian  Imreac.s.  and  performs  dutits 
in  the  navy  and  war  departments  analogous  to  those  of  the 
first  comptroller  in  the  treasury  department. 

When  a  claim  has  been  granted  by  the  proper  comptrol- 
ler there  is  no  revision  or  appeal  allowed.  When  a  claim 
has  been  refused  by  the  comptroller,  appeal  may  be  made 
to  the  court  of  claims.  (See  CLAIMS,  COURT  OF.) 

The  COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  CCKRKNCY  issues  printed  notes 
to  the  national  banks,  exchanges  new  currency  for  that 
which  is  worn  out,  superintends  the  national  banks,  reports 
their  condition  annually  to  Congress,  and  has  numerous 
other  important  duties.  He  gives  heavy  bonds  when  enter- 
ing upon  his  duties,  and  is  allowed  no  share  in  the  profits 
of  any  banking  association. 

Com'stot'K,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Kalamazoo 
co.,  Mich.  The  village  is  on  the  Michigan  Central  It.  R., 
4  miles  E.  of  Kalamazoo.  Pop.  2018. 

Comstock  (ANDREW),  M.  D.,  an  elocutionist,  born  in 
New  Y'ork  in  1795,  published  a  "System  of  Phonetics" 
and  "Elocution"  (16th  cd.  1844),  and  other  works. 

Comstock  (CYRrs  I!.),  an  American  officer,  horn  in 
1831  in  Massachusetts,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1855; 
major  of  engineers  Dec.  28, 1865.  He  served  in  construct- 
ing fortifications  1855-59;  as  assistant  professor  at  the  Mili- 
tarv  Academy  1S59-61;  in  the  civil  war  in  erecting  de- 
fences of  Washington  1861-62;  in  Virginia  Peninsula  iMil*. 
engaged  in  various  engineer  operations;  in  Maryland  cam- 
paign 1862,  engaged  at  South  Mountain  and  Antictam; 
as  chief  engineer  Army  of  the  Potomac  1862-63;  in  Rap- 
pahannock  campaign  1862-63,  engaged  at  Fredcricksburg 
and  Chancellorsvillc ;  in  the  department  of  the  Tenne^M  e 
1863,  engaged  at  Vicksbnrg  (brevet  major),  and  as  chief 
engineer  Army  of  the  Tennessee;  assistant  inspector-gen- 
eral of  the  military  division  of  the  Mississippi  lMi::-i>l;  as 
senior  A.  D.  C.  to  Lieut.-Gen.  Grant,  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  1864-66  ;  in  Richmond  campaign  ISC,. 1-65,  engaged 
at  Wilderness  (brevet  lieutenant-colonel),  Spottsylvania, 
Cold  Harbor,  assaults  of  Petersburg  and  mine,  and  Fort 
Harrison  ;  as  chief  engineer  of  the  expedition  to  Cape  Fear 
River,  N.  ('..  18(15.  engaged  at  Fort  Fisher  (brevet  colonel 
U.  S.  A.  and  brevet  colonel  and  brigadier-general  U.  S.  V.) ; 
as  senior  engineer  in  Mobile  campaign  1865,  engaged  at 
the  siege  of  Spanish  Fort,  storming  of  Bhikely.  ami  cap- 
ture of  Mobile  (brevet  brigadier-general  V.  S.  A.  and  brevet 
major-general  U.  S.  V.);  and  A.  D.  C.  to  the  gcncral-in- 
chief,  rank  of  colonel,  1866-70.  Since  Is7"  he  has  been 
superintendent  of  the  geodetic  survey  of  the  northern 

GEORGF.  W.  CTLLUM,  U.  S.  Army. 

Comstock  (GliOVER  S.),  born  at  l"lys.-cs,  N.  Y..  Mar. 

24,  1809,  graduated  at  Hamilton  College,  Clinton.  N.  Y..  in 
1827,  studied  law.  and  was  admitted  to   the  bar  in   L83Q. 
Powerfully  moved  by  the  preaching  of  Rev.  C.  (!.  Finmy, 
he  studied  theology  at  the  institution  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.. 
and  became  a  Baptist  minister.     He  sailed  in  18:!1  ns  a 
missionary  to  British  Biirmah,  and  finally  went  to  Aracan. 
In  1837  he  founded  a  church  at  Kyouk  1'hyou.     Here  he 
remained,  in  spite  of  the  deadly  climate,  which  carried  off 
his  wife  and  children,  until  his  death,  which  occurn  d  April 

25,  1841.     He  is  especially  honored  by  his  denomination  as 
one  of  its  most  laborious  and  devoted  missionaries. 

Comstock  (JonN  LEF.).  an  American  author,  born  at 
East  Lymc,  Conn.,  in  17*9,  served  as  an  iirmy-surgcon  in 
the  war  of  1812-15.  His  work  on  "  Natural  Philosophy  " 
is  said  to  have  reached  a  sale  of  about  1. (100, 11(10  copies. 
Besides  numerous  works  for  schools  on  natural  and  physical 
science,  he  published  a  "  History  of  the  Greek  Revolution" 
(1829),  etc.  Died  at  Hartford/Conn..  Nov.  21.  185s. 

Comte  (ISIDORE  AI-C.VSTE  MARIE  FRANCOIS  XAVIEII),  a 
French  philosopher  and  mathematician,  founder  of  the 
system  of  POSITIVISM  (which  see),  was  born  Jan.  19,  1798, 
at  Montpcllicr.  He  entered  in  1S14  the  Polytechnic 
School  in  Paris.  He  became  in  1820  a  disciple  of  Saint- 
Simon,  and  contributed  articles  to  his  journal  "L'Organi- 
sateur,"  in  which  the  germ  of  his  ideas  already  appeared. 
He  was  entrusted  by  his  master  with  the  preparation  of 
a  Sainl-Simonian  "  Politiquc  Positive,"  which  proved 
unsatisfactory  to  the  old  philosopher.  In  1832  he  was 
appointed  a  tutor  of  mathematics  and  an  examiner  of  can- 
didates at  the  Polytechnic  School  :  which  posts  be  resigned 
in  1852.  He  lived  obscurely,  with  straitened  moans,  and 
died  Sept.  5,  1857,  Hie  writings  were  "  Cours  de  Philo. 
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sophie  Positiv,  •  "  1 1;  u,ls.,  Paris,  is:iu-ll>),  anil  "Systeme 
dr  l'oliti.|iie  Positive,  on  Triiiin-  ill?  Sociologie,  Instituant 
lu  Religion  de  riluiiianite  "  il-..l  M)|  be-nles  "  Calcn- 
.Irii-r  Pn-iti\  i.-lc"  I  Ith  i-'l.  I  '  I'atrehismc 

tivistc"  (18A3),     A   dealer  (jpodtion  of  his  doctrines  is 
:ncd    in  Littre's.  "  Comic   it  l:i    Philosophic    Positive" 
:         '    mri,"  lU.   »a     ]iulili.-ln-il  in   Kn^lish  in 
a  condensed  furin  by  II.  Maitim-au  (J  fols.,  186S  .     (See 
KOIIINKT,  ''Notice  sur   1'ii-mre  i-t   sur  In  vie  ill-  Comic," 
iinil  I.KWKS,  ••  l-:.\|io!iitiiin  of  tho  Principles  of  the  Positive 
Philosophy.") 

Co'mus  [Or.  Kunot]  was  originally  tin-  (I  reek  name  of 
those  mm  "I  carousal  which  yoiiiiL,'  people  would  sing 
whi-n  passing  lln-  hou-c-  of  their  friend.-  or  loicr-.  Tin-lire 
it  became  i In-  inline  of  the  god  "'  --'"'h  revel ;  and  Philo- 
stratus  gives  a  description  of  a  picture  in  which  Couiuswas 
represented  as  a  youth,  drunken,  si- •'  pin*:.  1'  lining  forward 
on  a  dowu-tunu-<l  lurch.  Milton  makes  him  a  foul  sor- 
cerer, the  son  of  Il:>  '  Circe. 

Con,  a  Latin  particle  signifying  "together,"  and  some- 
times "  with."     It  is  commonly  changed  to  aoi 
heforo  b,  m,  and  p,  cor  before  r.  ami  in  c.i  before  a  vowel  or 
li.     Hence  we  hav  /"'«•.  and  correct, 

instead  of  con/.-. 7,  '-nnlnttf,  etc.;  cviiifitlute  autl  cohitiit,  in- 
stead of  r,Mon/n/M?f  anil  ';,tiln'l>tt.  Somrtime-  '"/i  is  inten- 
sive, as  <-»ni-nti<>,  r.,iirii*«ui/*i.  to  "shako  violently." 

Co'nnnt  (HANNAH  O'MiiiKx  <'ir\ri.ivi,  wife  of  T.  J. 
Conant,  was  born  in  Dmivers,  Mass.,  in  1812.  She  was 
distinguished  fur  her  great  attainment*  and  fine  literary 
taste.  She  was  the  author  and  translator  of  numerous 
works,  aiiioii-r  \vhich  is  a  "  History  of  the  English  Bible" 
i  I s.V.i).  Died  in  lirooklyn,  N.  Y./Fcb.  IS,  IBM, 

<  oiiiint  i  I!IM;I-.H  i,  a  colonist,  burn  in  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land, in  I.V.':!,  settled  iii  Plymouth  Colony  in  I (123,  founded 
Salem.  .Mas-.,  in  KlL'ii,  and  became  ajustico  of  tho  "quar- 
terly court."  Hied  Nov.  HI,  1679. 

Conuut  (THOMAS  J.),  D.  D.,  born  at  Brandon,  Vt.,  Dec. 
13,  ISIIL'.  irr.iduated  ai  Mi.hllelmry  College  in  1. ^'IS.  pro- 
fessor of  lane;uai;es  ill  Waterville  College  (now  Colby  Uni- 
versity) till  ISU.'I,  and  appiiinled  in  l>3.'i  professor  of  bib- 
lical lileratnrc  in  tho  Theological  Seminary  at  Hamilton, 
N.  Y.  From  1850  to  1859  he  occupied  a  similar  position 
in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  In  ls:;;> 
he  published  a  translation  of  Gcsenius's  "Hebrew  Gram- 
mar;" in  1S.">7,  a  new  version,  with  notes,  of  "the  Book 
of  Job" — a  work  which  has  attained  a  Kuropean  reputa- 
tion. He  has  since  published  similar  versions  of  "  Genesis  " 
and  the  "  I'-alms  "  in  tho  interest  of  tho  American  Bible 
I'nion.  l!y  common  consent  he  is  one  of  tho  most  accom- 
plished Hebraists  iii  America. 

Con'cavc  [from  the  I. at.  con,  intensive,  and  camu, 
••  hollow  "  |.  A  curve  is  said  to  be  concave  at  a  given  point 
when  the  lines  joining  the  latter  to  adjacent  points  on  tho 
curve  fall  between  tho  spectator  and  the  curve,  and  - 
when  the  curve  is  interposed  between  the  spectator  and 
the  small  chords  in  question.  A  surface  is  said  to  be  con- 
cave or  convex  at  any  point  when  the  plane  sections 
through  that  point  and  the  spectator's  eye  are  all  concave 
or  convex  :  when  some  of  these  sections  present  their  con- 
cavity and  others  their  convexity  to  the  spectator,  the  sur- 
face is  -ometinies  said  to  be  concavo-convex.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  hyperholmd  of  one  sheet.  When  at  a  point 
on  a  curie  the  centre  of  euriatiire  and  the  point  of  view 
fall  on  the  same  side  of  tho  tangent,  we  have  concavity; 
when  on  opposite  sides.  c<>me\ily.  (See  I.KNS.  ) 

Conceal'mcnt,  in  law,  tho  suppression  of  tho  truth 
to  the  injury  of  another.  A  distinction  is  taken  between 
such  facts  as  are  extrinsic  to  tho  contract,  such  as  the  ex- 
istence of  war  or  peace,  and  those  which  are  intrinsic. 
Concealment  of  extrinsic  facts  is  not.  in  general,  fraudu- 
lent. (See  l-'l!Alli,  by  1'lloF.  T.  W.  DwiiillT,  I.1..D.I 

Conccpcion',  a  town  of  tho  Argentine  Republic, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Knlre  Kios.  on  the  China,  is 
the  see  of  a  Catholic  bishop  and  a  national  college.  Pop. 
6050. 

Conccpcion,  a  province  of  Chili,  between  tho  ocean 
and  the  Argentine  Kejnililic,  and  the  |im\  inces  of  M  mile  on 
the  X.  and  \uricoon  theS.  Area.  miles.  It  is 

tra\ei>rd   l-y  the    nio'nio.      Tlie  climate   is  mild  and  fa\nr- 
able  for  tillage  and  pasturage.    The  fruit  of  the  .1  ,-niiritriii 
i,iiliri<->ff"  (pifton)   is  alnindantly   produced.     Coal,  wheat, 
excellent  wine  abound.     Pop.  lls.l'.in. 

<  oncepcion,  La,  a  seaport  of  Chili,  capital  of  the 
above  province,  is  -ilnated  on  I  he  river  Itiobin.  T  miles  from 
its  mouth;  lat.  ;iti°  W  S..  Ion.  ::;•   V  \V.      It    bus   bnwd 
streets  and  many  handsome  houses.     It  i-  a  Mslioj,'- 
Its  port,  Talcahuano,  is  one  of  the  liest  in  Chili.    It  i 
extensive  foreign  trade,  and  exports   large  quantities  nt 


hides  and  tallow.     Concepcion  wa»  ruined  by  earthquakes 

in  17:!ll,  in  17.-.2,  and  in  1-1'...     Pop.  13,958. 

Concept' [Lat  r.i-;" 

(Jer.  i:,'/,'ijf  ],  iii  metapii yMe.i,  a  thing  which  in 

cei\  ed  :  a  collection  of  altriiiule-  united  by  a  si^n.  mul  i «  |. 

n^  an  object  of  p'i--ilp|e   int  mt inn.      Kant   an 
followers  use  the  word  e.m. -i  pt  to  indicate  notion*  which 
arc  general  without  being  nliMilute.    They  di\  nle  then-  into 
three   different   classes;    "Pure  concepts,"    which    derive 

nothing  froin  •    :   "  cm  pii  ira  1  .M.M,-,  j.t  -,"  \\hnl  U    dr. 

ri\  ed  iroin  experience  ;  "  mixed  rnm-rpl .,"  nsrribai'le  partly 
to  experience  and  partly  to  the  pure  understanding.  A 
concept  is  "clear"  when  its  object  can  be  distinguished 
from  any  other;  "  distinct,"  when  its  component  parts  can 
be  defined. 

Concep'tion  [Lat.  riinrt],iin.fTomroncipio,eonee)iliim, 
to  "conceive"]  is  a  psychological  term  denoting  the  last, 
finishing  process  by  which  consciousness  takes  possession 
of  an  object.  It  is  distinguishable  from  sensation  as  active 
from  passive.  As  long  as  an  object  is  allowed  to  impress 
the  mind  through  the  senses,  immediately  and  <ln 
without  any  reaction  or  interference  from  the  side  of  the 
mind,  consciousness  is  in  a  merely  passive  state  ;  and  this 
passive  state  of  consciousness  is  called  sensation.  In  order 
to  master  an  object,  the  mind  cannot  stop,  however,  at  the 
mere  sensation;  it  must  make  tho  sensation  itself  the  sub- 
ject of  a  scrutiny  and  discrimination  ;  and  this  active  part 
of  the  whole  psychological  process  by  which  the  mind  takes 
possession  of  an  object  is  called  perception  and  conception  ; 
the  former  referring  to  the  sensation  as  representing  the 
details  of  the  object,  the  latter  as  involving  the  whole  of 
it.  As  we  go  over  an  object  with  the  finger-tips  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  position  and  relations  of  its  outlines,  thus 
I  rccption  runs  over  all  the  outlines  given  in  the  sensa- 
tion, partly  verifying  their  truth  with  respect  to  the  object, 
partly  lifting  them  into  perfect  clearness  of  consciousness. 
Conception  docs  not  begin  its  work  until  perception  is 
through  with  its  task.  The  mode  and  the  meaning  of  an  ob- 
ject as  a  whole  is  the  task  of  conception,  and  thus  the  con- 
ception of  an  object  corresponds  very  nearly  to  that  which 
we  generally  call  a  view  of  the  object;  with  this  difference 
only,  that  a  view  always  is  understood  to  be  more  or  less 
influenced  by  the  individuality  of  the  subject,  while  the  con- 
ception always  is  supposed  to  be,  strictly  and  scientifically, 
the  subjective  equivalent  for  the  idea  of  tho  object.  The 
difference  between  conception  and  imagination  is,  simply, 
that  conception  is  a  process  and  imagination  a  faculty  ;  in 
the  process  of  conceiving  the  faculty  of  imagination  is 
very  largely  used. 

Conception,  in  physiology.  See  EHBRYOLOGT,  by 
PROF.  J.  C.  UALTOX,  M.  IJ. 

Conception,  Immaculate,  Doctrine  of  the. 
See  IunAcri.ATK  COM  KI-TIOS  ot-  TIIK  BI.KXSKD  VIRGIX 
MARY,  by  PROP.  R.  Ji.  Ilmin.K  K.  1).  1).,  1,1.. D. 

Conception,  Orders  of  the  Immaculate.  Among 
the  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  there  have  been 
the  following:  (1)  The  Knights  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  an  order  founded  in  161S,  at 
Vienna,  with  the  intention  of  bearing  arms  against  heretics 
and  infidels.  The  institution  was  confirmed  by  Pope  1'rhan 
VIII.  in  1623,  but  the  brotherhood  did  not  flourish,  and 
soon  was  extinct.  (2)  The  Nuns  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception of  Mary,  founded  at  Toledo,  in  Spain,  in  14S4.  by 
Beatrix  de  Sylva,  and  confirmed  by  Pope  Innocent  VIII. 
in  1489.  They  afterwards  joined  the  Clarisses,  and  took 
their  rule,  which  rule  was  changed  by  Pope  Julius  II.  in 
1511.  They  arc  often  called  Conccptiouisls.  (3)  The  Con- 
gregation of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  is  the  appellation  of  the  lay  sisters  attached  I"  tin 
nuns  of  Notre  Dame,  who  were  established  by  the  blessed 
Peter  Fourier  (1565-1640). 

Concep'tualism,  a  doctrine  of  the  Schoolmen  inter- 
mediate between  reali-m  and  nominalism.  The  Realists^. 

hat  genera  and  species  have  an  independent  i 
cnce — that  there  exist  certain  "ideas,"  the  pattern  alter 
which  single  objects  are  fashioned.  The  Nominalist  as- 
serts that  nothing  exists  but  things  and  names  of  things — 
that  mmrrsals  are  mere  names.  Tho  Conccptualists  as- 
to  universals  an  existence  which  may  be  called  psycho- 
logical— that  is.  independent  of  sin.  nt  depend- 
ent on  the  mind  of  the  thinking  subject  in  which  they  exist 
as  conceptions.  Abelard  is  considered  the  founder  of  this 
doctrine,  which  was  held  by  Keid,  and  probably  by  Aristotle. 

Concerti'na  [from  concert],  a  modern  musical  instru- 
ment invented  l>y  Prof.  Wheatstone  of  London.  Its  sounds 
are  produced  !>v  free  \  iKratini:  metallic  springs,  as  in  tho 

iion.     The  scale  of  the  em rtina   is   very  complete 

and  e\ti  n-i\  (-.  lieiiinning  with  the  low,  -t  n,.t.-  of  the  violin, 
nding  chromatically  for  three  and  a  half  octaves 
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to  C.  Every  sound  in  the  scale  is  double,  and  can  be  pro- 
duced either  by  opening  or  closing  the  bellows. 

Concer'to,  an  Italian  terra  applied  to  a  picceof  music 
composed  for  a  particular  instrument,  as  a  piano  or  violin, 
which  bears  the  chief  part  in  it  and  is  usually  accompanied 
by  the  full  band.  It  is  a  composition  for  a  solo  instrument 
with  orchestral  accompaniments,  adapted  to  give  the  per- 
former an  opportunity  to  display  the  highest  artistic  skill 
as  well  as  intellectual  cultivation. 

Concetti,  kon-chct'tec  [an  Italian  term,  rendered  by 
English  writers  on  rhetoric  "  conceits  "],  ingenious  thoughts 
or  turns  of  expression,  points,  jeux  d'cHjirit,  etc.  in  serious 
composition.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  taste  for  this 
species  of  brilliancy,  often  false  and  always  dangerous, 
spread  rapidly  in  the  poetical  composition  of  European 
nations,  especially  in  Spain  and  Italy,  where  the  name  of 
concetti  was  applied  rather  in  a  good  than  a  bad  sense,  the 
critical  taste  being  much  perverted.  Tasso  is  not  free  from 
concetti.  For  a  century  after  his  time  they  became  offen- 
sively prominent  in  Italian  poetry.  Marino  and  Filieaia 
are  marked  examples.  In  France  concetti  were  equally 
prevalent  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  were  peculiarly 
in  vogue  with  the  fair  critics  of  the  Hotel  Kambouillct,  so 
well  ridiculed  in  Moliere's  "  Preeieuses  Ridicules."  Donne 
and  Cowley  are  instances  of  a  style  full  of  concetti. 

Con'cha,  de  la  (Don  JOSE),  MARQUIS  I>E  LA  HABANA, 
a  Spanish  general,  born  in  Buenos  Ayres  in  1SOO.  He  was 
captain-general  of  Cuba  from  1849  to  1852,  and  was  again 
appointed  to  that  office  in  1854.  In  1802  he  was  sent  as 
minister  to  France.  In  1863  he  was  Spanish  war  minister, 
and  in  1864  was  appointed  president  of  the  senate. 

Concha,  de  la  (Don  MANCEL  GUTIERREZ),  MARQUIS 
DEL  DUEHO,  brother  of  the  preceding,  a  Spanish  general, 
born  April  25,  1808,  in  Cordova  del  Tucuman,  in  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  war 
against  the  Carlists,  was,  1839,  appointed  brigadier-general 
and,  1840,  field-marshal,  and  overthrew  in  1843  the  regency 
of  Espartero.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  Sept., 
1868,  he  was  appointed  prime  minister  by  Queen  Isabella, 
but  soon  resigned  when  his  advice  was  not  followed.  Killed 
at  the  battle  of  Muro,  June  28,  1874. 

ConchiCera  [from  the  Lat.  concha,  a  "shell,"  and/ero, 
to  "  bear  "],  in  Lamarck's  arrangement  of  mollusks  a  class 
containing  those  which  have  bivalve  shells.  The  term  is 
now  used  to  indicate  the  class  usually  called  Acephala,  but 
it  does  not  include  the  Brochiopoda. 

Con'cho,  a  county  in  W.  Central  Texas,  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  E.  by  the  Colorado  River,  and  is  drained  by  the  river 
Concho.  Area,  1025  square  miles.  Wood  and  water  are 
scarce.  The  surface  is  generally  rough  and  rocky,  but  af- 
fords good  sheep-pasturage.  According  to  the  census  of 
1870,  the  pop.  was  0. 

Con'choid  [from  the  Gr.  *oyx*l>  a  "  shell,"  and  e'Sos, 
"  appearance "]  of  Nicomedes,  u  curve  of  the  fourth 
degree,  invented  by  Nicomedes  as  a  means  of  trisecting  an 
angle,  of  constructing  two  geometrical  means  between  two 
given  straight  lines,  and  of  finding  a  cube  double  a  given 
cube.  The  curve  may  easily  be  described,  and  is  occasion- 
ally used  in  architecture  as  a  bounding  lino  of  the  meridian 
section  of  columns.  It  is  generated  as  follows  :  Let  A  B  be 


P 

Conchoid. 

a  straight  line,  and  P  any  point  not  upon  it ;  then  if  lines 
P  E,  P  E',  etc.  be  drawn,  cutting  A  B,  which  is  called  the 
directrix,  in  points  C  C',  and  let  C  E,  C  F  be  laid  off  from 
the  points  of  intersection,  each  equal  to  a  given  line  ;  the 
curves  traced  by  the  successive  points  E  and  F  form  the 
conchoid.  That  branch  which  is  most  remote  from  P  (the 
"polo"  of  the  conchoid)  is1  called  the  first  or  superior  con- 
choid, and  the  other  branch,  traced  by  points  F  F',  is  the 
second  or  inferior  conchoid.  Both  branches  may  extend  to 
infinity,  and  they  have  the  line  A  B  for  a  common  asymp- 
tote. The  constant  distance  C  E  of  the  points  E  and  F  from 
the  points  of  intersection  is  called  the  modulus  of  the  curve. 
If  we  take  C  in  the  line  E  P  as  origin,  and  the  lines  A  1! 
and  E  P,  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  as  co-ordinate  axes, 

(j,-(-y\2(n2_y2) 

the  equation  to  the  conchoid  is  a-2= —     — ^ ,  where 

a  is  the  modulus  of  the  curve,  and  b  =  the  perpendicular  dis- 


tance of  P  from  A  B.     If  a  =  I,  P  becomes  a  cusp  point  of 
the  first  species. 

Conchoi'dal,  a  term  used  in  mineralogy  to  describe  a 
variety  of  fracture.  When  the  fractured  surface  of  a  min- 
eral exhibits  curved  concavities  similar  to  the  valve  of  a 
bivalve  mollusk,  it  is  said  to  have  a  conchoidal  fracture,  as 
flint,  anthracite  coal,  etc. 

Conchol'ogy  [from  the  Gr.  K6y\jj,  a  "  shell,"  and  A6yo$, 
a  "discourse,"  a  "treatise"],  a  treatise  on  shells;  also  the 
science  which  treats  of  shells  and  their  inhabitants.  The 
soft  parts  of  the  Mollusca  were  almost  unknown  to  the 
earlier  naturalists,  hence  their  external  coverings  or  shells 
were  separately  classified,  without  reference  to  the  con- 
tained animals.  The  more  scientific  modern  method  re- 
quires that  the  species  shall  be  thoroughly  investigated, 
as  well  as  regards  their  soft  as  their  hard  parts.  MALA- 
COLOGY (from  the  Gr.  noAo/<os,  "soft,"  and  Aoyos,  a  "dis- 
course," a  "  treatise,"  i. «.,  a  "  treatise  on  soft  animals  ")  is  a 
more  proper  designation  for  this  science,  but  the  word  Con- 
chology  has  become  so  well  known  in  this  connection  that 
it  has  been  found  difficult  to  supersede  it.  Thus,  the  latter 
name  is  still  commonly  used,  but  with  the  enlarged  signifi- 
cation that  it  is  the  science  or  classification  and  description 
of  molluscous  animals,  including  their  shells. 

MOLLCSCA  (from  the  Lat.  mol'lii,  "soft")  is  the  second 
of  the  five  great  divisions  or  structural  types  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  An  external  shell,  in  nearly  all  cases,  protects 
the  animal,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  exo-skeleton,  re- 
placing the  bones  of  the  Vcrtebrata.  Occasionally,  as  in  the 
ccphalopods  or  cuttle-fish,  the  shell  is  internal,  and  in  some 
of  the  gasteropoda  it  is  rudimentary  or  entirely  wanting ; 
still,  the  absence  of  the  internal  skeleton,  and  consequently 
of  the  bony  envelopes  protecting  the  great  nerve-chord, 
will,  even  in  such  cases,  sufficiently  distinguish  the  Mol- 
lusca from  the  Vcrtebrata.  Shells  are  composed  princi- 
pally of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  but  little  other  mineral  or 
animal  material,  and  are  therefore  much  harder  than  the 
bones  of  the  vertebrates,  which  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  gelatin.  The  Mollusca  also  have  colorless  blood,  while 
that  of  the  vertebrates  is  red.* 

The  Mollusca  do  not  attain  the  size  and  strength  or  ex- 
hibit the  complex  structure  of  the  vertebrates,  but  they 
cannot  justly  be  said  to  be  of  inferior  or  lower  type  ;  their 
plan  of  conformation  is  more  simple,  but  it  is  just  as  per- 
fectly adapted  to  the  purposes  of  their  existence.  The 
greater  number  of  individuals  of  the  more  simple  organisms 
seem  to  compensate,  in  the  economy  of  nature,  the  supe- 
rior individual  force  of  the  more  complex  ones. 

Geology  reveals  to  us  that  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world 
shells  were  among  its  first  inhabitants,  flourishing  in  its 
waters  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  types  of  animal  life, 
and  leaving  their  imperishable  coverings  on  the  geological 
shores,  to  become  in  our  day  the  great  record  of  the  suc- 
cession of  strata  by  the  aid  of  which  the  geologist  reads  so 
unerringly  the  history  of  the  past. 

Classification. — The  Mollusca  arc  divided  into  three  great 
branches  or  types  of  structure  called  classes,  corresponding 
to  the  classes  Mammalia,  Aves,  Pisces,  etc.,  of  the  sub- 
kingdom  Vcrtebrata,  and  it  will  be  convenient  for  our  pur- 
poses to  diagnose  these  three  classes  somewhat  hastily,  bo- 
fore  describing  in  de- 
tail their  structural 
peculiarities  and  hab- 
its. The  first  two  are 
encephalotis — that  is, 
the  animal  is  fur- 
nished with  a  distinct 
head,  and  the  shell, 
when  developed  (as  it 
usually  is),  is  univalve 
or  in  one  piece.  They 
are  named 

1.      CEPHALOPODA 
CEPIIALOPOD:  rfrom  thc  Gr.  ^^ 

Octopus  luberculalu.i  (about  one-tenth  Its    tnc  «  head,"  and  WOM, 


natural  size). 


GASTEROPOD  : 
Helix  dcsertorum. 


iro&js,  a  "  foot "].  lu 
this  class  the  head  is 
encircled  by  eight  or 
more  feet,  or  more 
properly  arms,  used 
in  swimming  and  in 
seizing  food. 

2.  GASTEROPODA 
[from  the  Gr.  ya«7TrJp, 
the  "  belly,"  and  WOK'S, 
iroSot,  a  "foot"].  Tho 


*A  few  molluscous  animals  possess  red  blood,  but,  viewed  with 
a  niir  riispn]..  •.  the  entire  fluid  is  found  to  be  colored,  whereas  in 
vertebrate  hlood  the  color  is  due  to  red  corpuscles  floating  in  a 
colorless  fluid. 
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1  !>«.") 


fjmarina  antarctica  (enlarged). 


Area  granota 


s  shell). 


animal    is    destitute   of  separate   linitm.   hut    glides,   erccp-. 
<pr  swims  IPV  th«  muscular  action  of  the  under  part  of  its 

lio.lv. 

Ill  (in  aberrant  form  ppf  this  elass.  formerly  OOUldMVd  a 

<li>tillct      OlaM,    Incnmot  if, II     i-     ctlectl-'l     Solp-lv    liV    Illcalls     Pit*    a 

pair  of  »in^  like  tins  attachi'il  antero  dor-ally,  ati'l  ii-cd  in 

swimnmi;:.       Ttie-e 

an'   the   I'TKliol'utiA 

(  from  tin-  <ir.  nrepov, 

a  "  wing,"  anil  novt, 

wo5pk,  a  "  l<>"l  "  i. 

Tin'  thinl  ('la.---  is 
IK'-  ftlint'tnH,  or  with- 
out a  lip-a'l.  Mini  tin; 
shell  (which  always 
envelops  the  ani- 
mal) is  llt-uliT,  or 

conipo--.'.!       i)f      tWO 

ili-tiuct,    generally 

similar,  piei'es,  nn't- 

eil  at  the  back  by  a 

horny  hinge  called 

(In-  fiti-til'i'i'-.     The  distinctive  nomenehiture  nseil  for  the 

p'ncp'phalous  classes  is  ina|pj>liral<ie  hen-,  because  the  foot  is 

more  or  less  spcciali/cif  or  entirely  wanting  in  the  various 

bivalve  families — some  of  them  being  sedentary  or  attached, 

while  others  are  locomotive.     Tho  best  designation  for  the 

cla--  is 

3.  AOEPIIALA  [from  tho  (ir.  a,  privative,  and  «ft>aA>j,  the 

'•  li 1  "|.      .Must  i 

p-ho insists  use  the  term 

(',iurh(t"<-m  (shell- 
hearers)  fur  tins  elass, 
hut  it  is  an  objection- 
able wuril,  inasmuch 
as  it  ia  equally  ap- 

plioalilc    to    the    oilier 

two  classes.  Others 
call  the  bivalve  mol- 
lusks  lameUibrancki- 

at*  K  ( platc-gilled),  de- 
scrii>in;r;  their  respi- 
ratory- organs,  but 
this  term  is  also  ob- 
jectionable, because 
(as  we  shall  show  hereafter)  the  differences  in  the  organs 
of  respiration  enable  us  to  divide  tho  gasteropoda  satisfac- 
torily into  ortltrt,  and  a  designation  indicating  inferior 
value  in  one  class  cannot  properly  be  used  to  express  a 
high  value  in  another. 

Until  quite  recently  systetaatists  have  included  among 
the  mollusks  cer- 
tain alprrrant  form?, 
such  as  the  braehio- 
pods  or  lamp-shell!", 
the  tunicatcs,  and 
the  bryozoans.  Of 
these  tho  first  only 
possess  a  shell,  hut 
the  external  bivalve 
test  differs  ill  its  re- 
lation to  tho  con- 
tained animal  from 
tho  acephalous  niul  - 
lusks  in  this  respi'et, 
that  its  vahi-s  are 
applied  dorsally  and 
ventrally  instead  of  bilaterally.  Internally,  we  find  in  one 
\ahi-  a  -liell\  procos  acting  as  a  support  to  tho  animal, 
and  (in  this  respect  i  simulating  the  vertebrate  skeleton. 
The  tunicales  me  shelless  animals,  enclosed  in  clastic  gela- 
tinous integuments,  having  two  openings  only — an  orifice 
for  tho  mouth,  and  one  lor  the  excretions.  The  organ  of 
respiration  is  a  ribbon-like  hand  crossing  the  interior  cav- 
ity. Finally,  the  l!ryo/"a.  nii<Tuscopic  polypous  animals, 
attach  tlip-mselvi's  in  generally  symmetrical  patterns  upon 
the  surface  of  rocks  or  shells,  the  aggregation  of  their  mi- 
nute cells  resembling  corals.  All  these  aberrant  forms  have 
been  exdii'leil  from  the  true  Mulhisea  by  some  of  tho  best 
systematise  of  the  ago  ;  but  by  way  of  compromise  they 
.neraily  assigned  a  position  immediately  following 
them  as  a  sub-branch,  named  Moi.i,rsiim»:A  (which  see). 
The  braehiopuils  are  generally  repn-sente.l  in  conch, .logical 
cabinets  and  described  in  conchological  works.  Scientific 
opinion  as  to  their  place  is  by  no  means  uniform. 

While  pleating  with  exclusions  it  may  bo  well  to  mention 
the  cirripcds  or  barnacles,  and  the  echinodcrms  or  sea- 
urchins.  These  wore  included  in  tho  Mollusca  by  Linnu'iis, 
whose  "Systema  Natura-"  divided  all  invertebrates  into 
two  classes — the  VRIIMKS  imollnsks.  etc.)  and  the  IVM  ;  i  \. 
Lamarck  and  Cuvicr  also  included  the  barnacles  in  tho 
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Mollusca,  and  even  so  recently**  1855,  Professor  T.  Hyiner 
Jones  so  arranged  them.* 

ANATOMV  AMI  l'nvsiot,oi;v  <IF  TPII:  M»i.i.mrA.  1.  KKPHO- 
IPI  i  THIN'.— The  Cephalopoda  and  nearly  all  of  the  marine  ()M- 
trrnjioiia  an-  '//o  -  P'OII* — that  is.  the  sexes  are  ili-t  met  :  hut  tho 
puliiipinifcrous  terrestrial  ami  tluviat ile  snail-,  t  IIP-  1'tp-n  i 
the    Ninlibranchiata  or  naki '1   marine   molliisks,  and  a  few 
othiT  marilip-  ^elip-ra.  such  a-  llu/i'i  and  it-  atli.  - 
:•:, mi.  or  with   sexes  united   in  the  same  imli\  iilual.     The 
Accphala  arc  partly  din-clous  ami  paitly  m ions. 

In  the  Cephalopoda  or  entile  fishes  oncof  tho  arms  of  tho 
male  becomes  a  spep-iali/e-l  reproductive  organ,  and  in 
copulation  becomes  detached  from  its  owner,  it  has  hei-n 
fppiind  !'i-iti'i  within  the  SAG  of  the  female.  In  consequence 
of  this  very  curious  method  the  male  organ  has  been  eon 
sidercd  by  some  naturalists  to  he  a  paranitic  worm,  whilo 
others  have  supposed  it  to  represent  the  normal  form  of  tho 
male  animal. 

Tbo  sexes  in  the  cephalopoda  are  distinguished  by  ex- 
ternal differences  of  form,  as  well  as  by  the  pen  or  internal 
shell.  The  eggs  in  their  passage  from  the  ovary  are  in- 
vested with  a  gelatinous  fluid  which  greatly  enlarges  after 
deposition.  The  egg-mass  is  always  clustered;  in  the  ge- 
nus Se'pia1  the  typical  cuttle-fish,  it  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bunch  of  black  grapes  ;  in  On' input  it  is  irregular 
and  attached  to  sea-weed;  and  in  Loli'ijn  it  is  pudding- 
shapcd,  the  eggs  united  by  a  ligament  to  a  common  centre. 
The  liquid  of  the  eggs  is  at  first  colorless,  but  soon  after 
impregnation  a  central  speck  appears  in  each,  which  grows 
so  rapidly  that  before  the  yolk  is  consumed  tho  embryo  has 
attained  a  recognizable  form  ;  to  that  previous  to  hatching 
the  foetal  cuttle-fish  already  presents  all  the  organs  neces- 
sary to  its  after  existence.  The  most  remarkable  pit 
logical  feature  of  the  embryo  is  the  duet  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  yolk  which  communicates  with  tho  oesophagus  through 
tho  hea'l.  penetrating  in  the  front  of  the  mouth,  instead  of 
entering  the  walls  of  tho  abdomen,  as  in  the  vertebrates. 
Only  one  oviposit  takes  place  yearly,  but  tho  number  of 
eggs  contained  in  the  mass  is  considerable,  reaching  forty 
thousand  in  the  Lfll  </•>  i-nli/n'rii. 

The  shell  of  tho  Argonaut,  tho  paper  nautilus  as  it  is 
called,  is  not  a  mere  egg-case,  being  developed  both  by  the 
male  and  female.  It  is  therefore  a  true  shell,  although  pro- 
duced under  abnormal  conditions,  being  formed  a/ltr  the 
birth  of  the  animal. 

The  powerful,  complexly-organized  gasteropoda,  includ- 
ing the  predatory  tribes  respiring  by  the  aid  of  branchial, 
are  dioecious,  and  of  course  sexual  union  is  with  them  a 
necessity ;  but  it  ia  no  less  necessary  with  tho  monoecious 
helices  or  garden  snails,  in  which  the  co-operation  of  two 
individuals  is  required  for  reciprocal  impregnation.  As  a 
preliminary  to  actual  connection  the  two  snails  become  live- 
ly and  crawl  around  one  another,  while  from  the  gener- 
ative orifice  on  the  right  aide  of  tho  neck  of  either  is  pro- 
truded a  sacculua  containing  a  sharp-pointed  spiculum  or 
dart,  with  which  they  strike  one  another  upon  tho  skin  ; 
the  dart-sack  ia  then  withdrawn,  and  another  sack  ex- 
truded containing  both  male  and  female  organs.  In  the 
eggs  of  tho  Gasteropoda  much  diversity  is  exhibited,  and 
three  distinct  types  are  recognizable,  according  with  the 
habits  and  situation  of  tho  animals.  Thua,  the  land  anails 
deposit  separate  eggs  covered  by  calcareous  shells;  the 
phytophagous  fluviatile  and  marine  species,  animals  inhab- 
iting shore-lines  and  shallow  waters,  cover  their  eggs  with 
a  gclatinona  substance,  by  means  of  which  they  are  agglu- 
tinated into  one  mass ;  and  finally,  the  zoophagoua  mol- 
lusks, inhabitants  of  deeper  and  rougher  waters,  where  tho 
spawn  ia  more  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  other  ani- 
mals, protect  them  by  horny  pouch-shaped  coverings  vari- 
ously aggregated  :  these  masses,  small  and  gelatinous  when 
expelled  from  the  female,  rapidly  enlarge  and  toughen  until 
they  frequently  attain  a  bulk  exceeding  that  of  the  parent, 
and  the  integument  becomes  as  tough  as  parchment.  Some- 
times these  egg-cases  are  separately  extruded,  and  in  such 
instances  they  are  individually  attached  to  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber, shell,  or  rock  by  tho  animal,  but  ordinarily  the  wholo 
cluster  is  expelled  together.  The  process  of  laying  is  thus 
described  by  Sir  K.  Home  :  "A  friend  of  mine  saw  thr  female 
( Turbinel'la  py'riiu: )  shed  her  eggs ;  a  mass,  apparently  of 
mucus,  passed  along  the  deep  groove  in  the  lip  of  the  shell 
in  the  form  of  a  rope,  several  inches  in  length,  and  sunk  to 
the  bottom  ;  this  rope  of  eggs,  enclosed  in  mucus  at  the  end 
last  discharU'c'l.  was  of  so  adhesive  i.  nature  that  it  became 
attached  to  the  rock  or  stone  on  which  the  animal  depos- 
ited it.  As  soon  as  the  mucus  came  in  contact  with  the  salt 
water,  it  coagulated  .into  a  firm  membranous  structure.  .  .  . 
and  this  ponnp'cti  d  nidus,  having  one  end  fixed  and  the 
other  loose,  was  moved  by  the  waves,  and  tho  young  in  the 
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eggs  h:ul  their  blood  aerated  through  the  membrane,  and 
\viu'ii  Imti-hed  they  remained  defended  from  the  violence  of 
tho  sea  till  their  shells  had  acquired  strength." 

The  terrestrial  inollusks  lay  few  eggs,  but  the  marine  and 
fluviatilc  species  are  more  fecund.  The  Helices  deposit 
from  twenty  to  fifty  oval  eggs,  pure  white  in  color,  which 
they  hide  in  the  earth  or  under  stones,  or  cover  with  leaves. 
They  so  rapidly  increase  in  size  and  hardness  that  in  a  day 
or  ibty  :md  a  half  they  aggregate  a  greater  bulk  than  the 
larent,  and  the  shells  have  become  opaque  and  consistent, 
.'he  arboreal  helices  and  bulimi  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
generally  deposit  their  eggs  in  clusters,  within  two  leaves 
previously  curled  together  by  the  animal  for  their  protec- 
tion ;  the'  Hn/i'miu  Mini/unit 'it'uit  arranges  its  eggs  in  par- 
allel rows  agglutinated  perpendicularly  to  tho  surface  of  a 
leaf.  The  eggs  of  the  African  Achatimu  differ  from  those 
of  other  land  snails  in  the  color  being  deep  yellow  instead 
of  white.  An  Achati'mt  .\~uin  til' tea  which  I  kept  alive  for 
rs  deposited  about  seventy  yellow  eggs,  which  were 
loosc'ly  covered  with  earth  ;  in  a  few  days  nearly  every  one 
of  them  had  hatched,  and  shortly  afterwards  they  entered 
the  earth  to  pass  the  torpid  season.  Alas  !  the  rigor  of  an 
American  winter  proved  too  much  for  their  tender  consti- 
tutions, although  my  vivarium  was  kept  in  a  heated  apart- 
ment, for  in  the  ensuing  spring  fifty-one  of  them  were  no 
more.  Those  that  survived  had  by  that  time  attained  a 
bulk  three  times  exceeding  that  of  the  egg. 

The  largo  South  American  snails  lay  eggs  as  largo  as 
those  of  a  pigeon,  anil  they  are  eaten  by  the  natives,  but 
African  snails  of  equal  size  deposit  eggs  not  more  than 
one-eighth  of  the  above  bulk. 

The  .Vf/ftcfl,  a  predatory  sea  mollusk,  constructs  a  nest 
of  agglutinated  sand,  in  form  resembling  an  inverted  bowl 
with  convex  sides,  a  small  circular  aperture  at  the  top  and 
attached  by  its  broad  base.  The  eggs,  encased  in  the  usual 
tough  tissue,  are  suspended  to  tho  inner  surface,  so  that 
the  sea-water  has  access  to  them  through  the  contracted 
aperture,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  shielded  from  the 
attacks  of  enemies  of  their  race. 

The  Acephala  were,  until  a  few  years  ago,  supposed  to 
be  generally  hermaphrodite,  but  the  number  of  these  is 
being  constantly  reduced  by  the  discovery  of  the  dioecious 
character  of  various  families.  In  the  dioecious  bivalve 
Mollusca  the  spermatozoa  are  discharged  into  the  water, 
whence  they  are  inhaled  with  the  respiratory  currents  by 
the  opposite  sex.  In  many  cases  the  sex  cannot  be  distin- 
guished by  the  shell  alone,  but  in  others  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  shell  of  the  female  is  enlarged  in  order  to  cover 
and  protect  the  charged  ovary.  So  great  is  the  sexual  dif- 
ference in  the  shells  of  some  of  the  Unionidae  or  fresh- 
water mussels  of  tho  United  States,  that  they  have  been 
frequently  mistaken  for  distinct  species. 

Reproduction  commences  in  the  Acephala  long  before  full 
growth  is  attained.  Tho  Cy'clns  or  qptoVlMN  reproduces 
when  so  immature  as  to  possess  hardly  any  of  the  external 
characters  of  the  species  ;  and  oysters,  although  they  do 
not  attain  full  growth  under  three  or  four  years,  spawn 
when  four  months  old.  So  prolific  are  they  that  the  ova 
of  a  single  oyster  have  been  estimated  as  high  as  ten  mil- 
lion in  number.  Mr.  Isaac  Lea  found  tho  oviducts  of  the 
Aiimlini'i'i  nailulii'ta  charged  with  about  six  hundred  thou- 
sand individuals.  This  accurate  observer  has  described 
and  figured  the  embryonic  forms  of  numerous  species  of 
American  Unionidaj,  which  in  all  cases  differ  widely  from 
the  parent;  the  valves  are  granuloso  on  their  external  pur- 
faces,  and  frequently  furnished  with  basal  hooks,  which, 
by  interlocking,  keep  them  together;  in  form  these  valves 
are  rounded  or  oval,  anil  they  are  attached  to  the  animal 
by  a  single  central  muscle,  instead  of  tho  two  lateral  mus- 
cles of  the  adult.  As  the  ovary  is  included  in  the  body  of 
the  animal,  its  enlargement  when  gravid  would,  in  many 
cases,  be  so  great  as  to  preclude  the  closing  of  its  valves, 
thus  endangering  its  safety  :  in  such  cases  the  ova  are  ex- 
pelled from  the  nidus  while  still  immature,  but  allowed  to 
complete  their  growth  in  tho  branchial  fringes,  where, 
spread  over  a  much  greater  surface,  they  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage of  respiration  in  tho  ciliary  currents. 

The  Uraehiopoda  are  believed  to  be  all  monoecious, 
}'ii->f>in-"tiH  li'>f,r«>tu>-tin)t. — This  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  phytophagous  gasteropods;  indeed,  different  species  of 
the  same  genus  are  dissimilar  in  reproduction  ;  thus,  one 
of  the  periwinkles  (l.iiinri'nn  rn'ilit)  is  viviparous,  while 
another  (Littori'mt  litto'rra)  is  oviparous — that  is,  in  the 
former  the  young  arc  lodged  and  retained  in  the  branchial 
cavity  until  fitted  for  a  separate  existence.  The  Ptilmlt'ita 
is  another  familiar  example,  exhibiting  tho  same  care  for 
its  young,  which  may  be  found  within  the  parent  shell  per- 
fectly formed  and  numbering  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  indi- 
viduals. The  Cym'ln  Nt'fitii'ni,  a  zoophagous  gasteropod,  is 
retained  within  the  folds  of  the  large  foot  of  its  parent  until 
its  shell  hag  grown  to  the  length  of  one  and  a  half  inches. 


Maternal  instinct  is  shown  in  the  selection  of  favorable 
situations  for  oviposition,  as  in  the  Ampullarire,  which  de- 
pusit  their  eggs  in  shallow  water,  where,  anchored  to  a  stick 
or  stone,  they  arc  exposed  to  the  sun's  vivifying  influence; 
the  fresh-water  snails,  which  attach  the  mass  of  gelatin- 
ously-enveloped  ova-to  floating  objects,  in  order  to  obtain 
for  them  the  advantages  of  the  solar  heat  and  protect  them 
from  the  dispersing  action  of  the  waves;  the  Jatithiim,  a 
mollusk  inhabiting  the  mid-ocean,  which  constructs  a  float 
(attached  to  her  own  body),  to  the  under  surface  of  which 
the  eggs  are  glued  ;  while  the  A  rymntut  hatches  them  within 
the  protection  of  her  beautiful  shell.  But  perhaps  the 
most  extraordinary  instance  of  maternal  care  is  that  ex- 
hibited by  one  of  the  limpets  (Calyptrtftt  £&{Rtfn/*i*), 
which  actually  sits  upon  her  eggs,  and  continues  thus  to 
protect  the  young  animals  when  hatched  until  they  have 
acquired  shells  sufficiently  strong  to  defy  aggression. 

The  study  of  the  larval  metamorphosefl  of  mnllusks  has 
recently  received  much  attention,  and  many  curious  and 
important  discoveries  have  been  made  in  this  connection. 
AVc  have  already  noticed  the  larval  condition  of  the 
Union ido1,  and  like  differences  occur  in  many  Acephala. 
The  larvjo  of  the  atttn.-Jiftf  species  are  provided  with  a 
ciliated  swimming-disk,  and  are  extremely  active  ;  they  are 
also  provided  with  eyes,  which  are  lost  when  the  animal, 
becoming  adult,  attaches  itself  for  life  and  has  no  further 
use  for  visual  organs.  Similar  changes  occur  in  the  brachi- 
opods ;  and  the  development  of  the  nudibranchiatc  sea 
snails  is  thus  described  by  Messrs.  Alder  and  Hancock  : 
"  The  spawn  is  deposited  in  the  shape  of  a  gelatinous 
band,  always  arranged  in  a  more  or  less  spiral  form,  and 
fastened  to  corallines  and  the  under  sides  of  stones  by  one 
of  its  edges.  The  ova  arc  minute  and  very  numerous, 
amounting  in  some  species  to  several  thousands.  Before 
the  period  of  exclusion  the  young  may  be  seen  revolving 
on  their  own  axis  by  means  of  vibratile  cilia,  and  on  es- 
caping from  the  egg  they  swim  about  freely  in  the  water  by 
the  same  means.  The  larva  is  extremely  minute,  and  has 
more  the  appearance  of  a  rotiferous  animalcule  than  a 
mollusk.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  transparent,  nautiloid,  calca- 
reous shell,  with  an  operculum.  Its  structure  is  very 
simple,  showing  no  signs  of  the  external  organs  that  dis- 
tinguish the  future  adult.  The  principal  portion  visible 
outside  the  shell  is  composed  of  two  flat  disks  or  lobes, 
fringed  with  long  cilia,  by  the  motion  of  which  it  swims 
freely  through  the  water.  These  are  often  withdrawn  into 
the  shell,  and  the  operculum  is  closed  upon  them  when  the 
animal  is  at  rest."  In  this  stage  of  its  existence  the  tenta- 
cles are  not  developed,  but  are  replaced  by  two  ear-like 
veils  ;  afterwards  the  tentacles  appear,  the  foot  enlarges  and 
projects  beyond  the  operculum,  and  the  mantle  becomes 
detached,  yet  the  shell  remains;  finally,  the  latter  is  dis- 
placed, and  except  in  the  retention  of  the  frontal  veils  the 
appearance  is  that  of  the  adult;  soon  tho  foot  exercises  its 
i  locomotive  function,  the  gills  are  developed,  the  jaws  and 
tongue  appear,  and  finally  the  veils  fall,  and  the  anim.nl 
has  attained  its  full  development. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  larval  gasteropods  are  provided  with 
an  external  shell  even  in  those  genera  in  which  it  is  finally 
concealed  in  a  fold  of  the  mantle  or  entirely  absent  in  the 
adult,  and  that  they  are  temporarily  furnished  with  a  pair 
of  ciliated  fins  by  which  they  can  swim  about  freely.  In 
this  manner  nature  has  provided  alike  for  the  protection  of 
the  young  animal  and  for  the  dispersion  of  the  species. 

2.  AWi-on*  System. — The  principal  nerve-centre  is  a  ring 
of  ganglia  surrounding  the  throat  in  the  cephalopoda  and 
gasteropods.  and  situated  on  the  posterior  adductor  muscle 
in  the  Acephala.  This  ring  is  perhaps  somewhat  analogous 
to  the  vertebrate  brain  in  its  functions,  and  from  enlarge- 
ments of  it  are  distributed  the  nerves  to  every  portion  of 
the  body.  From  this  typical  plan  of  the  molluscous  nerve- 
system  there  arc,  in  some  cases,  considerable  variations. 
In  the  most  complex  organisms  the  concentration  into  an 
oesophagal  ring  is  the  most  perfect,  but  in  those  animals 
which  are  more  simply  organized  the  centres  are  more  or 
less  dispersed  :  so  that  in  the  &n'hn,  for  instance,  the  cere- 
bral and  abdominal  nerves  have  their  origin  at  opposite  ex- 
tremities of  the  long  body,  but  are  connected  by  a  long 
commissure. 

The  various  senses  are  unequally  developed  in  the  different 
classes  of  the  Mollusca.  The  animal,  when  protruded  from 
its  protecting  shell,  is  of  course  measurably  defenceless; 
hence  the  most  delicate  and  the  most  important  of  the  senses 
is  that  of 

Touch. — This  sense  resides  in  every  external  portion  of  the 
animal,  the  moist,  glutinous  skin  being  particularly  sensi- 
tive. So  delicate,  indeed,  is  it  that  the  slightest  impression 
alarms  the  mollusk  and  causes  its  immediate  retreat.  Spe- 
cialized organs  of  touch  exist  in  the  tcntarnfti  of  the  enceph- 
alous  species,  organs  arising  from  the  top  of  the  head  or 
near  the  mouth,  generally  two  (but  sometimes  four)  in 
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number.     They  iiri-  very  llexiblc,   Mini   i;enerully   ret; 

at  the  will  of  I  In-  animal.      Iii  I  In-  A««  r</<,«  about  'i  in-  liiin- 

dn  I  "f  these  tool  ithi  'mi  "iily  four 

of  these  are  o]-,:,i  t  lion,      Then  many 

genera,    l.-HI:n'ul.i  I    UftBMDtl    a!  1-in;:  1 1  n:n  d'the 

mantle  or  body,  and  not  C''ln  .  lie.      '1  In    //  • 

or    i-:ii-  -ln-11.  ''///'  .    etc.,    are    ;.' 

inc     lho-o    beautiful     fringed     appendage.-.        Ill    the 
bivalve  -p.  .  '  '--Mi-'  :   i"  III".-'"'  hav  inn 

tin-   mantle   npeir.  like'  Ilii'  oysh-r.  they  form   i! 
fringe  which  lines  its  margin,  while  in  those  having  a  closed 

mil -I  111'   lln-\  an-  attached  to  the  circumference  "t   I  he  orifices. 
It  is  supposed  that    nnillu-ks  lire   mil   M-ry  si-n-lldc    t.,  pain. 
;il|.|   their  tenacity    of    lil'e  lili'l    power  of    reproducing   . 
mutilated    parts  '•"  the 

growth  "f    new   li-liliieul.i.  and    even,   ill   VVcll-a-ccrtaitlcd  ill- 
.  nt'  Jl   new  head  ! 

•/',,„(,. — The  possession  "f  thin  sense  is  rather  inferred  from 

tin-   habits  «d"  the   iinini  i  .-linn  ..t'    tool,  etc.,  thliu 

from    liny   .-] iuli/.ed  i    by   mil  uralists — 

their  use  being  in   m»>si   ea.-es  ena  je;.t  ural  only.     \V  e  can 

readily  -up] that  the  Accphala,  which  swallow  every  - 

thing  small  enough  to  enter  the  mouth,  cannot  have  very 

delicate    L'll-ta'"l'y    nr^all-  :     ill-lee.l.  tin-    nnly    -'  leelnin   made 

bv  tin-in  is  in  tin-  reflex  mn-cnlar  action  of  tin-  -rnma  -h. 
which  enables  them  to  rjcct  through  tin-  mnuth  indigestible 
substances.  The  enccphalons  .speeies.  however,  nnil  par- 

ticniarlv  the  carnivorous  ones.  an-  certainly  endowed  with 

the  filenlty  of  taste,  us  their  food  is  OtntuU}  selected. 

>,„.//.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  sense  is 
p. i  ie««ed  hy  the  bivalves,  but  its  e.\isteni-e  iii  the  univnlvcs 
is  vcrv  eviiient,  us  snails  will  approach  food  for  which  they 
.cretice.  directed  by  the  odor  only,  and  cephal- 
"I  i  Is  are  known  t"  a\oi'l  t  lie  vicinity  of  certain  strong- 
smelling  phints. 

,s'/;//ir. — Tin'  cneejihulous  raollusks  arc  provided  with  two 
placed  mi  tin.  sides  or  front  of  the  head;  they  arc 
either  ,-cssile  or  elevated  on  stalks  or  pedicels.  Sometimes 
these  stalked  eves  are  on  short  tubercles  placed  in  the  rear 
of  the  ten taeta  or  branching  from  them,  and  sometimes  they 
are  sitinite.l  ai  the  extremity  of  the  lentaeles  Ihi'mselves.  The 
eyes  of  cuttle-fish  and  of  many  carnivorous  ga .-teropods  are 
complex  in  organization,  and  endowed  with  visual  ; 
equal  to  tlmse  of  vcrteb  rates,  but  the  structure  is  much  more 
simple  in  the  plant-feeders,  and  is  believed  to  possess  only 
limited  powers,  having  perhaps  in  most  cases  no  faculty  of 
distinguishing  form  or  color,  but  merely  a  general  suscepti- 
bility to  light. 

It  can  no  longer  be  doubted  that  the  black  objects  which 
occupy  the  summits  of  the  tentacles  in  helices  are  eyes;  it 
is  -aid  that  the  snail  will  avoid  an  object  placed  in  its  path 
before  a-rertaiiiiiiu'  its  position  by  actual  contact,  and  that 
it  is  capable  ot'  pcr.-oiving,  and  is  attracted  by,  gay  colors. 
Xature  has  provided  for  the  safety  of  these  tentacular  eyes 
by  giving  the  animal  the  power  of  withdrawing  them  rap- 
idly through  the  tubes  to  their  bases  upon  the  approach  of 
dancer.  This  action  is  accomplished  by  th"  d> 
of  the  tentacle  through  its  own  cavity  by  a  motion  which 
may  be  likened  to  the  inversion  of  the  tin^'fr  of  a  glove. 

The  liivahe  Mollusca  enjoy  visual  t'ac-.iitn-s  proportioned 
to  their  locomotive  powers;  thus,  those  which,  like  the 
/'.  ••!:  ii,  are  of  active  habit,  have  a  number  of  e\ 
among  the  tentacular  filaments  on  the  margin  of  the  mantle, 
but  in  the  fixed  C'-nera  tin-  eyes  arc  rudimentary  or  absent. 
The  North  American  I  nionid.e  appear  !i>  l>e  sen-itiveto 
light.  In  a  communication  addressed  to  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  I'hila  Idphia.  1  Vi7.  Mr.  l.ea  s:i\  s  :  "  I  be- 
came .-  .itisticd  i  ha  i  tin-  rlnsini;  of  the  si  phonal  tubes,  on  my 
approach  to  the  specimens  [  had  in  my  vivarium,  was  not 
altogether  occasioned  hy  the  vibration  caused  by  my  np- 
pi-oaeli,  and  L  accordingly  arranged  numerous  individuals 
n!'  ~c\rr.il  species  with  a  view  carefully  lo  n'nsene  them. 
In  the  cour.-e  of  the-e  examinations,  repeatedly  made,  I 
found  several  species  id'  r/in.«jllite  sellsith  e  to  mypa>s 

ing  my  hand  between  them  and  the  li;;l>t.  while  others 
~:i.iuidno  si^ns  ol'  sensitiveness.  Some  individuals  were 
more  sensitive  than  others,  and  the  females  exhibited  this 
power  much  more  than  the  males,  nt'ten  withdrawing  not 
only  their  siphons,  but  their  mantle,  within  the  \al\-e~.  It 
is  d'ith'ciill  l.r  say  w  ith  c  .plainly  how  far  their  \  ismil  organs 
rile  fringes  of  the  branchial  and  anal 

siphons  are,  in  the  I'liiones.  formed  of  small,  subconical 
tcntacula.  With  a  good  lens  the  terminal  points  of  the 
tentacula  may  be  observed  to  be  rounded  and  funii-hed 
with  at  least  the  appearance  of  an  eye;  and  that  it  will 
prove  to  be  a  true  e\e.  however  imperfect,  there  can  be  but 

little  d'Mlbt." 

//.  iiri'ai/.— Some  of  the  ccplntlopods  possess  external  ears. 
and  auditory  cap  -led  with  auditory  ner\< 

found  near  tile  Itascsofthc  tentacles  in  guteropodfl.  1  be 
capsules  con  tain  one  or  more  oval  or  rounded  vibratory1  bodies 


termed  '>t>,l't>',  and  tin-  oc-urrem-e.  t  vibrators 

in  the  \e-icnlar  cavity  indieai< 

of  the  Acephala  and   Bflflhiopodft,       '  [  that  such 

an  evjiuMi'  ly  delicate  sense  "f  tom-h  p-  i  \  a  !•  -  iln-  whole 
expo-  !  the  mollusk,  thus  euabl. 

by   \iliration  tile  approaehinc  0  .ay   IM-  doub' 

litory  faculty  lie  very  highly  devel.. 

I  <,;> •> . — with bal  few  exo6ptioo%noUni]uarodiiflib<  'I  In- 
cephalopods   squeak  and  groan   when    removed   from  the 
ami  -MTin   id1  the  nudibraucbia  [  Tri- 

(.././•i.  emit  audible  sounds. 

;;.  .U"s.  ,:/,,,-  +'if«ti-iH, — The  prehensile  arms  of  the  cuttle- 
fishes, the  foot  of  the  gasteropoda  and  of  some  bivalves,  and 
tin-  wines  ot  pteropo.  Is,  exhibit  great  muscular  power.  It  is 
with  its  foot  that  the  /'/<»/. i  -..lid 

rock  or  mud  which  becomes  its  lifelong  dwelling,  and  with 
the  same  organ  the  razor-shell  (>  with 

great  rapidity  beneath  the  wet  sand  of  the  sea  -In.re.  In 
many  of  the  gasteropoda  the  foot  is  the  swimming  organ,  as 
it  is  that  of  locomotion  in  all  of  them  :  but  in  bivalves  an- 
other class  of  muscles  become  more  important;  they  are 
those  which,  attaching  the  animal  to  the  valve-  of  its  shell, 
enables  it  to  open  and  to  close  them.  These  ,«/</,<•/..,•  mus- 
cles are  sometimes  two  in  number,  as  in  the  clam  (  IV'jiu*), 
and  to  this  elnss  the  term  dimyarie*  is  applied,  whilst 
others  have  but  a  single  central  muscle  of  attachment,  like 
the  oyster, and  these  are  called  noHomw/tM*  ^  e  lind  also 
in  the  Acephala  other  muscles  in  the  border  of  the  mantle, 
controlling  its  movement.  Their  position  is  indicated  upon 
the  inner  surface  of  the  valves  hy  an  impression  running 
parallel  with  the  margin,  anil  culled  the  /,,,l/;,,l  /:„,.  \Vhen 
the  animal  possesses  retractile  siphons,  the  position  of  the 
siphonal  muscle  is  shown  in  the  shell  by  a  «//IM>  of  the  pal  • 
Hal  line,  which  otherwise  is  said  to  be  fiitirp. 

Oasteropods  arc  attached  to  the  avis  nf  their  shells  by 
muscles  passing  into  the  i.  •.!  and  operculuni,  thus  enabling 
them,  when  alarmed,  to  retire  quickly  nud  to  close  the  door 
against  the  enemy.  In  non-spiral  shells,  like  the  limpet, 
this  muscle  is  attached  to  the  inner  surface  in  a  half  circle, 
making  a  horseshoe  impression  within  the  shell. 

The  cephalopods  only,  have  muscles  attached  to  internal 
cartilages,  representing  the  attachment  to  the  bones  in  the 
vertebrates. 

4.  Digcttire  Syilcni. — The  cephalopods  arc  furnished  with 
a  pair  of  horny  jaws  (majrillir),  of  which  one  is  much  supe- 
rior to  the  other  in  size.  They  may  be  likened  to  the  mandi- 
bles of  the  parrot,  have  cutting  edges  and  sharp-pointed 
ends,  which  are  useful  in  dividing  their  food.  In  the  hel- 
ices the  mouth  has  an  upper  jaw  only  :  it  is  frequently  ridged 
across  to  assist  the  process  of  comminution,  which  is  effected 
by  its  opposition  to  the  siliciously  armed  tongue :  in  the 
fresh-water  snail  (l.lmnrn)  this  superior  jaw  is  assisted  hy 
two  lateral  accessory  ones.  None  of  the  gastcropods  are 
possessed,  like  the  cuttle-fishes,  of  both  superior  and  infe- 
rior uuixilhe,  and  many  of  them  arc  entirely  destitute  of 
these  organs,  liivalv  es  hare  a  mouth  supplied  with  a  pair 
of  soft  membranous  palpi. 

Enccphalous  Mollusca  are  provided  with  a  tongue  or 
linyual  ribbon  studded  with  denticles,  which  usually  are 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  triple  band.  The  central  portion 
is  the  rhiirhi*,  and  the  similar  lateral  portions  are  called 
the  pleu'rK.  The  recurved  silicious  denticles  arc  in  nu- 
merous transverse  scries,  those  of  the  centre  being  differ- 
ently shaped  from  the  plenral  ones.  As  they  arc  worn 
away  with  use, a  constant  growth  maintains  their  effective- 
ness, and  they  number  in  some  cases  as  many  as  twenty- 
five  thousand  in  a  single  individual.  Following  the  three- 
fold division  of  the  tongue  or  lingual  ribbon,  the  teeth  of  the 
central  portion  arc  called  >-(/>t<-liiifinn  or  centrals,  the  others 
.•''in  or  laterals.  The  tongue  is  elliptical  in  the  land 
snails,  forked,  fleshy,  and  placed  at  the  end  of  the  muscular 
proboscis  of  the  carnivora;  but  in  most  of  the  phytopha- 
gous tribes  it  is  very  long — in  the  limpet,  lor  example, 
when  extended,  it  exceeds  the  length  of  the  animal,  and 
when  retracted  it  lays  rever.-cd  alone  the  gullet  and  coiled 
spirally  within  the  stomach.  In  the  Itnll,,  the  rhachis  is 
unarmed,  and  trituration  is  effected  by  the  calcareous  plates 
lining  its  muscular  gizzard. 

The  bivalve--  have  DC  tongue;  the  so-called  ijwtrir  <ln,-i, 
a  -tylifurm  cartilaginous  body  contained  in  the  stomach  of 

I ics,  is  the  representative  of  a  gizzard  rather  than 

of  a  tongue. 

-Modern  investigators  have  assiduously  studied  the  lin- 
irmtl  dentition  of  mollnsks,  and  many  hundreds  of  specific 
forms  have  been  described  and  ticnreil.  rnfortunately  for 
clinch"!"^'!  many  of  these  students,  mi-led  by 

the  great  si^nit'n-ance  ot'  dentition  characters   in  the  . 
tieati.in  nf  the  M  animal  ia .  have  at  tcmpte  i  .  >J1S  of 

mollnsks  leased  entirely  on  relationshi] is  ot"  .lent ition.  which, 
insteadof  according  with  other  structural 
stroy  the  natural  groups  and  ton-c  into  jaztapofidoa  the 
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most  heterogeneous  forms.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the 
study  of  the  dentition  would  at  least  indicate  whether  the 
animal  be  carnivorous  or  herbivorous,  but  even  in  this  re- 
spect it  fails,  because  its  relationships  have  occasioned  the 
separation  of  carnivorous  mollusks  from  others  to  which 
they  arc  closely  allied,  to  place  them  among  the  herbivora, 
with  which  they  have  no  other  affinities. 

In  mollusks  the  liver  is  always  of  large  size,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  a  renal  organ  has  been  demonstrated  in  nearly  all 
the  species  observed.  The  intestine  is  sometimes  straight, 
terminating  posteriorly,  as  in  the  Chiton,  but  more  generally 
it  is  convoluted,  and  is  more  so  in  the  herbivorous  than  in 
the  carnivorous  Buries.  In  the  Knccphala  it  generally 
turns  upon  itself,  the  funnel  opening  on  the  under  side  of 
the  neck  in  the  cephalopods,  and  on  the  right  side,  behind 
the  head,  in  the  gasteropoda.  In  bivalves  the  intestine  is 
much  convoluted,  passes  through  the  ventricle  of  the 
heart  and  terminates  near  the  respiratory  aperture,  whence 
the  excrements  are  washed  away  by  the  water  from  the 
gills. 

5.  Circnlntfon. — The   heart   includes   an    auricle,    occa- 
sionally double,  which  receives  the  blood  from  the  gills, 
and  a  ventricle  for  its  propulsion  into  the  arteries ;  from 
the  capillary  extremities  of  these  it  is  collected  into  the 
veins,  again  passes  through  the  gills,  and  becomes  arterial 
blood.     It  is  colorless  or  pale  gray.     In  the  cephalopods 
there  are  two  additional  branchial  hearts,  and  the  oesopha- 
gus is  more  or  less  enveloped  in  a  wide  venous  sinus.     In 
the  Acephala  the  visceral  cavity  forms  part  of  the  circula- 
tory system.    Mr.  Alder  has  counted  120  pulsations  per  min- 
ute in  the  Vitri'na,  and  half  as  many  per  minute  in  some 
nudibranchs ;  but  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  differ- 
ence is  due  partly  to  the  condition  of  excitation  of  the 
animals  under  observation. 

6.  Respiration. — The  cuttle-fishes,  Acephala,  andjbrachio- 
pods  are  water-breathers — that  is,  they  respire  water  con- 
taining air,  absorbing  the  oxygen  of  the  latter  during  the 
process.    The  gasteropods,  however,  are  divided  into  watcr- 
and  air-breathers,  and  the  latter  class,  besides  including  all 
of  the  land  snails,  comprehends  most  of  those  inhabiting 
fresh  water,  as  well  as  a  few  marine  species. 

In  the  pulmoniferous  species  the  lung  is  formed  by  a 
fold  of  the  mantle,  forming  a  chamber  having  pulmonary 
vessels  distributed  over  its  walls.  The  cavity  of  the  lung 
opens  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  right  margin  of  the 
mantle,  and  its  alternate  expansion  and  contraction  in 
breathing  is  quite  visible  to  the  eye  unassisted  by  a  lens. 
The  same  folded  mantle  forms  the  cavity  for  the  gills  of 
the  aquatic  species,  except  in  the  nudibranchiates ;  in 
these  the  branoblffi  are  arranged  in  a  plumose  festoon  on 
the  animal's  back,  and  entirely  exposed. 

The  bathymetrical  distribution  of  marine  mollusks  is  de- 
termined principally  by  the  quantity  of  oxygen  required 
by  them  for  respiration,  and  a  transition  from  sea  to  fresh 
water,  or  rice  rersii,  or  even  a  great  change  of  depth  in  the 
game  element,  is  generally  destructive  to  their  existence. 
Some  sea  mollusks,  although  water-breathers,  are  littoral 
in  station,  the  moist  sea  air  and  visits  of  the  tides  sufficing 
for  their  respiration  ;  such  animals  will  sometimes  live  for 
a  lengthened  period  when  removed  from  their  native  ele- 
ment. For  example,  a  species  of  Littorl'iift,  or  periwinkle, 
of  which  several  individuals  were  collected  at  San  Do- 
mingo (1871),  has  now  survived  for  nearly  a  year  in  various 
cabinets  in  Philadelphia. 

The  carnivorous  gasteropods  generally  receive  the  water 
for  respiration  through  a  tube  specialized  from  the  mantle- 
margin,  and  called  the  siphon;  while  in  the  hcrbivora  the 
mantle  is  simply  somewhat  prolonged  and  curled  up.  The 
bivalve  Molluscaare  in  the  same  manner  divided  into  those 
having  specialized  siphons,  and  those  having  merely  a 
rudimentary  fold  of  the  mantle. 

7.  Food. — The   bivalve  species,  generally  sedentary  or 
attached,  and  seldom  active,  obtain  microscopic  food  from 
the  currents  of  water  directed  into  the  mouth  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  lips  and  branchipe,  while  the  cephalopods,  on 
the  other  hand,  dart  through  the  water  with  great  rapidity 
after  their  prey,  seize  it  with  their  long  arms,  and  draw  it 
to  their  powerful  jaws.     Once  enclosed  in  the  eight  power- 
ful arms,  which  are   covered  with  formidable   sucker-like 
disks,  escape  is  impossible,  and  even  large  fishes  and  crus- 
taceans   become   the  victims    of  these  voracious   animals. 
Man  has  been  attacked  by  them,  and  there  are  well-attested 
instances  of  narrow  escapes  from  these  monsters — some  of 
the    species    attaining    gigantic    proportions,    with    bodies 
several  feet  long,  and  arms  still  longer,  the  whole  weighing 
several  hundred  pounds. 

The  food  of  the  zoophagous  gasteropods  includes  fishes, 
crabs,  zoophytes,  and  particularly  bivalve  Mollusca.  With 
their  spiny  tongues  they  bore  through  the  shells  of  the  latter, 
which  are  incapable  either  of  resistance  or  escape.  Ten- 
der, succulent  plants,  algse,  etc.  arc  eaten  by  the  land  and 


fresh-water  species ;  the  snails  showing  a  preference  for 
the  tender  shoots  of  cabbage,  lettuce,  etc.  which  is  very 
annoying  to  gardeners.  In  Europe  these  animals  multiply 
so  fast  and  are  so  destructive  to  gardensthat  it  is  necessary 
to  collect  and  destroy  them.  An  American  gentleman  on 
his  first  visit  to  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  at  Kew  was 
surprised  to  see  a  bucketful  of  snails  in  the  hand  of  a 
gardener,  who  informed  him  that  it  was  part  of  his  daily 
duty  to  collect  and  destroy  that  quantity,  which  he  had 
done  for  years. 

8.  Shell-Growth.  —  The  majority  of  the  mollusks  are 
covered  with  an  external  shell  ;  the  Acephala  always  are  so 
covered,  the  shell  being  in  two  pieces,  united  at  the  back  or 
commencement  of  growth  by  a  ligament  or  hinge  ;  these 
are  called  livnlre*.  The  gasteropods  are  generally  pro- 
vided with  a  single  or  iniiralrr  shell,  which  is  in  form  some 
modification  of  the  spiral  principle,  varying  from /tMt/orfft, 
in  which  the  elongation  of  the  axis  gives  it  a  conspicuous 
spindle  shape,  through  countless  intermediate  forms  to 
planorboid,  in  which  the  whorls  revolve  on  the  same  plane 
with  the  initial  one.  A  few  gasteropods  have  no  shell 
whatever,  the  nudibranchiates,  for  example;  others  have  a 
more  or  less  perfect  internal  one  secreted  beneath  the  man- 
tle, as  in  the  naked  slugs  or  snails.  In  the  genus  Chiton  it 
is  composed  of  a  number  of  transverse  pieces  called  valves, 
united  by  a  ligament,  and  allowing  some  freedom  of  moti.ni. 
by  which  the  convexity  can  be  accommodated  to  the  sur- 
faces over  which  "the  animal  passes  or  to  which  it  attaches 
itself.  In  the  PatcUa  and  the  limpets  generally  the  spiral 
nucleus  is  obscured  or  lost,  so  that  the  shell  assumes  a 
conical  form,  open  at  the  base. 

Only  two  living  genera  of  cephalopoda,  the  JftnrftTtu  and 
the  Argonaut,  have  external  spiral  shells;  all  others  are 
possessed  either  of  an  internal  calcareous  plate  imbedded 
under  the  back,  of  porous  texture,  called  cuttle-bone,  or  of 
a  somewhat  horny  narrower  plate  called  ihe  pen. 

The  nucleus  of  the  shell  covers  the  young  animal  in  the 
egg  even  before  its  internal  organs  assume  definite  form  ;  it 
is  generally  of  a  transparent  horn-color.  After  birth  the 
enlargement  of  the  shell  is  effected  by  additions  to  the  lip  or 
circumference  of  its  aperture;  these  additions  are  eflVrted 
by  an  exudation  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  animal  matter 
from  the  mantle  or  contiguous  part  of  the  animal,  which 
becomes  calcified  on  exposure.  Of  course  as  the  animal  in- 
creases in  bulk,  so  the  circumference  of  this  growth-margin 
enlarges,  and  the  spiral  shell  "grows;"  and  the  lines  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  aperture  which  the  outer  surface  ex- 
hibits arc  called  "growth-lines,"  and  indicate  these  sue- 
ceesivc  additions.  The  epidermis,  or  horny  external  skin 
of  nnimal  matter  which  invests  most  shells,  protecting 
them  from  the  corroding  action  of  the  elements,  i.*  exuded 
from  the  neck  or  collar  of  the  animal,  and  here  also  origi- 
nates the  cellular  or  main  substance  of  the  shell :  but  the 
interior  lining  of  porcelanous  or  pearly  matter  comes  from 
that  portion  of  the  animal  containing  the  viscera.  Of 
course  in  limestone  regions  land  and  aquatic  mollusks 
ilourish,  and  their  shells  arc  large  and  ponderous,  while  in 
places  destitute  of  that  material  they  arc  rare  and  small, 
and  their  shells  fragile  and  of  horny  rather  than  calcareous 
material. 

In  case  any  portion  of  the  shell  occupied  by  the  animal 
becomes  fractured,  a  viscid  exudation  takes  place  from  the 
exposed  portion  of  the  latter,  which  soon  hardens,  repair- 
ing the  fracture;  but  if  the  break  occur  in  one  of  the  ear- 
lier whorls,  which  the  growth  of  the  nnimal  has  compelled 
it  to  vacate,  there  is  no  means  of  repairing  the  injury,  which 
accordingly  remains,  but  a  partition  is  thrown  across  the 
whorl  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  animal  for  its  protec- 
tion. Such  being  the  method  of  construction  of  I  he  shell, 
it  will  be  readily  understood  that  spines,  tubercles,  ribs, 
etc.  on  the  external  surface  arc  the  consequence  of  inequal- 
ities of  like  character  in  the  mantle  of  the  animal,  and  that 
colors,  whether  in  bands  or  spots,  are  exuded  by  pigment- 
cells  similarly  arranged  upon  its  collar.  The  inner  surface 
being  secreted  by  the  transparent  visceral  covering  which 
is  never  exposed  to  the  light,  is  of  course  white.  Some 
shells,  like  the  cowry,  olive,  bulla,  etc.,  are  entirely  envel- 
oped in  the  mantle,  and  the  colors  are  thus  derived  from  its 
entire  surface.  In  consequence  of  this  protection,  the  epi- 
dermis is  not  developed  in  such  cases.  Thickening  and 
contraction  of  the  lip  of  the  shell  indicate  adult  characters, 
and  further  growth  generally  leaves  these  thickened  por- 
tions visible  externally,  forming  raricca;  but  the  animal  in 
many  cases  possesses  the  power  of  removing  both  these  ex- 
ternal varices,  spines,  etc.,  and  all  internal  thickenings — 
even  the  partitions  of  the  whorls  and  the  very  axis  of  the 
shell — when  the  room  is  needed  for  its  growth  or  when  they 
impede  its  movements.  Analysis  has  revealed  the  existence 
of  muriatic  and  sulphuric  acids  in  the  saliva  of  some  spe- 
cies, and  it  is  believed  that  these  are  the  agencies  employed 
in  the  removal  of  superfluous  shell-material. 
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In  nacreous  shells  the  beautiful  mmk,  /•  -v  j»  >t, -I  con-ti 
luting  tho  lining  or  inner  surface  is  composed  of  alternate, 
minutely-undulated  la\er-  ,,]'  thin  membrane  and  carbonate 
of  limo.  1'reeious  pearls  are-  similarly  composed,  and  are 
originated  by  (lie  irritation  <if  intruding  extraneous  sub- 
stances, causing  the  anilnut  to  cover  them  by  the  deposi- 
tion  of  suei-essj\e  layers  <>t  pearly  material.  Pearls  air  fn- 
ijuriitly  found  attaclird  to  On-  internal  surface  of  many 
-pri.ir-  nl  l.i\  al\e  uiolln-k-.  In. lli  marine  ami  fluviatile.  hut 
the  mo-!  valiiahh'.  om-s  are  those  which  arc  completely  de- 
tached ami  spherical,  ami  aro  only  found  in  the  si. ft  parts 
of  the  animal.  The  Chinese  and  others,  ban-  madi:  the 
manufacture  of  pcail-  :i  li.:im-h  of  human  industry  hy  the 
careful  introduction  of  irritating  substances  within  the 

shells. 

The  np-rruh<M  is  generally  a  horny  lid  (sometimes  stiff- 
ened by  an  exterior  calcareous  layer,  and  occasionally  it 

is  entirely  c;il.':i  [Vims  i   uhich    is    developed    in    the    embryo, 

and  grows  \vilh  the  growth  of  the  animal  ;  its  accretion.-)  are 
exuded  from  tlic  latter,  anil  applied  to  the  circumference  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  shell-^rowth.  Typically,  the  opor- 
culum  is  closely  fitted  to  the  aperture  of  the  shell,  so  that 
when  the  animal  is  at  rest  it  acts  as  a  door,  preventing  the 
intrusion  of  marauding  enemies.  It  is  a  means  of  defence, 
hence  generally  developed  in  the  harmless  herbivorous  spe- 
cies. It  is  occasionally  found  in  the  carnivorous  Mollusca, 
but  then  it  is  often  so  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
mouth  of  the  shell  as  to  be  nearly  useless  for  defensive  pur- 
poses 

ORDINAL  CLASSIFICATION.— The  following  outline  of  the 
main  features  of  the  most  approved  classification  will  give 
an  ideaof  the  application  of  the  foregoing  structural  details 
to  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  Mollusca  : 
Class  I.,  ('Ki'iiu.oi-onA  (the  cuttle-fish). 

Order  1,  Uiliriuifhinta. — Animal  swimming,  naked  (shell, 
when  present,  internal),  mandibles  horny  ;  arms  eight  or 
ten.  provided  with  suckers;  branchiae  two. 

Order   '2,    T>  ii-,<ln-<in<-)iinin. — Animal   creeping,   with    an 
external  shell  (as  the  Xntititim   and  Ai/uitnititi')  ;   mandibles 
:i.ous;   arms  very  numerous  ;  branehiir  four.      Only  a 
few  living   representatives  of  this  order  are  known,   but 
several  hundred  fossil  species  have  been  described. 
Class  II.,  GASTEROPODA  (univalve  inollusca). 

Order  1,  /VotoftraiwAiafa. — Animal  creeping  or  swim- 
ming, protected  by  a  shell,  usually  large  enough  to  eo\er 
it;  branchiiB  plume-like,  situated  before  the  heart;  sexes 
distinct. 

This  large  order,  containing  fifteen  thousand  species,  is 
divided  into  two  sections,  as  follows : 

A,  Xijiliinii'Htnmnt". — Carnivorous;  provided  with  a 
breathing-siphon.  The  shell  is  spiral,  with  impcrforate 
avis  the  aperture  terminating  in  a  prolongation  or  canal. 
Upcrciilnm  lamellar,  horny.  In  this  section  are  included 
the  strombs,  muriees,  whelks,  cones,  volutes,  and  cowries, 
all  well-known  marine  shells. 

It,  Ilnlimtnm'itu. — Respiratory  siphon  wanting,  or  re- 
placed hy  a  lobe  in  the  collar  of  the  mantle ;  gills  plume- 
like,  placed  obliquely  across  the  back  or  attached  to  the 
right  side  of  the  neck.  Shell  spiral  or  limpet-shaped,  gen- 
erally somewhat  globular,  with  the  margin  of  the  aperture 
mostly  rounded  and  continuous.  Inhabiting  both  sea  and 
fresh  water:  a  large  portion  of  the  former  and  all  of  the 
latter  being  phytophagous.  The  naticas,  pyramidellos,  ce- 
rites,  turritellas,  periwinkles,  nerites,  turbos,  troehi,  oar- 
shells,  and  limpets  are  the  familiar  marine-  representatives 
of  this  section  ;  while  the  fresh-water  genera  include  the 
mciauians,  paludiuas,  and  ampullarias. 

Order  1!,  l'ulniniii/rr<i. — Plant-eating,  air-breathing  snails, 
inhabiting  land  or  fresh  water:  some  furnished  with  oper- 
cula;  mona'cious.  Includes  the  garden  snails,  helices, 
cyclostomas,  limnieans,  etc..  about  seven  thousand  species. 
The  terrestrial  .Mollusca  are  confined  to  this  order;  more 
than  half  of  the  fresh-water  univalves  also  are  lung- 
breathers. 

Order  ,'i,  OfHttkobrmwkiatot — Shell  rudimentary  or  want- 
ing; hranehiiv  arbores it,  more  or  less  completely  exposed 

on  the  hack  or  towards  the  sides  of  the  body  near  its  rear 
end.  The  sexes  are  united  in  each  animal.  Hi. 
marine  snails,  met  with  only  on  the  high  seas,  swimming 
on  the  surface,  which  they  render  brilliant  by  their  gaudi 
coloring.  They  can  onU  l.e  preserved  in  alcohol,  which, 
unfortunately,  destroys  their  brilliant  tints.  A  few  of  them, 
the  ltut/n  and  its  allies,  secrete  a  shell  within  the  folds  of 
the  mantle. 

Order  4,  I'lfi-ojHxlii. — Marine  animals,  swimming  hy  the 
aid  of  a  pair  of  wing-like  fins  proceeding  from  the  sides  of 
the  neck.  Shell  glassy  and  translucent,  sexes  united.  A 
small  group  of  pelagic  animals  almost  unknown  to  collec- 
tors. 

Class  III.,  ACEPHAI.A  (bivalves). 

Marine  or  fresh-water  inollusks  protected  by  a  bivalve 
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shell.        Two   -vstem-    i,l 

neither  of  which  isentn-  •  T\.     Thelirst  iii. 

them,  in  accordance  with  the  mum  - 

into    M'OKillllfil  !•<</,    111,,"!*,,  ,,/.  et.._.   :,nd  tin-  second  is  founded 

on  (he  presence  or  absence  uf  thu  siphon  and  tho  character 

of  the  pallial  impression,  thn-: 

1.  \Vittinut  xif,h'n^.       I'ul/iii!  t!.,, •  „. 

(  The  oysters,  arks,  marine  and  fresh-water  mussels.) 

2.  With  itjJitift*.     {nt  J'nt/iitf /iit>  ^intj.l.. 

(Chauias,  tridacnas,  lucinas,  cockles,  cycladcs,  clams, 
etc.) 

(b)   1'nU :,i!  I  n«    HI,,, ml*  il. 

(Veneriihr,    maetras,   U-llinas,    razor-shells,   gapers, 

pholades,  or  borers,  etc.) 

The  above  brief  outline  of  classification  is  all  that  our 
apace  will  allow  us  to  present.  Itec.-nt  systematise  admit 
y  than  three  hundred  families  of  Mollusca,  including 
several  times  that  number  of  genera,  and  the  spe.  . 
scribed  amount  to  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  tbou-:ind 
living  species,  besides  nearly  an  equal  number  of  fossil 
forms.  The  latter  characterize  by  peculiar  genera  and 
spi  eies  every  geological  period.  They  have  become  the 
"  testimony  of  the  rocks"  and  "  the  medals  of  creation,"  ior 
1  without  them  the  geologist  would,  in  many  cases,  be  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  classify  the  earth's  strata.  The  primary  classes 
of  the  Mollusca  arc  all  represented  from  the  earliest  period 
containing  their  fossil  remains,  but  some  of  the  lower  di- 
visions have  become  extinct,  while  others  hair  originated 
at  various  subsequent  periods.  The  ammonites  and  the 
Brachiopoda  are  familiar  shells,  which  atone  time  swarmed 
in  tho  ancient  seas ;  the  former  have  become  entirely  ei- 
tinct,  while  of  the  latter  a  few  species  still  exist. 

Ecunnmicnl  Vnluf  "/  Ilif  Mulliinrn. — Small  as  most  of 
these  animals  are,  the  immense  number  of  individuals  en- 
ables them  to  take  an  important  position  in  the  economy 
of  nature;  mountain-chains  are  formed  of  their  disinteg- 
rated shells  ;  ships  and  piers  are  destroyed  by  the  insidious 
attack  of  the  Tert'ilo  or  ship-worm,  and  by  the  same  little 
animal  the  accumulations  of  floating  timber  which  would 
otherwise  block  up  the  mouths  of  bays  and  rivers,  and  the 
wrecks  which  would  impede  navigation,  are  removed. 

As  articles  of  food,  inollusks  are  of  important  value  to 
man  and  beast.  Largo  numbers  of  fishes,  birds,  and  mam- 
mals prey  on  them  habitually,  and  of  many  species  they 
form  almost  the  entire  sustenance.  Man  has,  in  all  ages, 
consumed  large  quantities  of  shell-fish — even  the  pre-his- 
toric  cavemen  ate  them,  and  at  the  present  time  the  annual 
consumption  of  them  is  so  enormous  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  calculate  the  quantities  and  values.  In  the  waters 
of  the  State  of  Maryland  alone,  according  to  official  report, 
563  vessels  are  licensed  for  the  oyster-fishery,  and  bring  to 
market  upwards  of  ten  million  bushels  annually.  The 
oyster  of  the  waters  of  the  Middle  and  South  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  United  States  belongs  to  the  species  Otlre'a 
Virt/hiia'tia,  while  that  of  the  northern  coast  (  Otttre'a  bore- 
<i'tix)  is  smaller,  more  rounded,  and  rugose.  To  the  latter 
the  European  species  is  nearly  related.  Ottreti  Virt/iiiiana 
has  been  successfully  transplanted  to  the  waters  of  Europe 
and  California,  where  it  flourishes,  and  it  regarded  as  su- 
perior in  flavor  to  the  "natives."  Besides  oysters,  many 
other  marine  bivalves  and  univalves  are  brought  to  market. 
Among  the  terrestrial  species  the  Roman  snail  is  an  es- 
teemed delicacy  in  the  Latin  countries  of  Europe,  and  large 
numbers  are  bred  for  sale. 

Shells  are  extensively  used  for  manufacturing  purpose*— 
for  the  making  of  buttons  and  many  other  articles ;  for 
cameo-cutting,  in  which  advantage  is  taken  of  differently 
colored  layers  to  produce  striking  effects  of  figure  and 
background.  Precious  pearls,  as  previously  stated,  are 
secreted  in  the  soft  parts  of  those  genera  of  Mollusca  which 
form  nacreous  shells.  They  have  frequently  been  found  in 
the  fresh-water  Unionida)  or  mussels  of  both  hemispheres, 
but  the  principal  product  is  from  the  pearl-fisheries  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  an  industry  employing  over  sixty  thousand 
hardy  divers.  Mother-of-pearl,  used  in  manufactures,  is 
derived  principally  from  the  Mtleayri'na  martjnritifera, 
inhabiting  tin-  Gulf  of  California. 

Tho    hyssus   of  the  Pinnn   or  fan-mussel   is   spun   into 
articles   of  ho-iery  in  Italy:  it   is   a    beautiful  but  expen- 
sive   material,  resembling  tho  finest  silk.     (See    Bvssi  s. 
From  remote  antiquity  inollusks  have  furnished   brilliant 
dyes,  such  as  the  Car-famed  Tyriun  purple,  discovered  and 
first  used  by  the  Phoenicians — a  color  yielded  by  mollusks 
of  the  genera  I'ur ' pvrn.  Mu'ru-.  etc.     Many  of  the  DJ 
of  Africa  and  Asia  use  the  shell  of  the  money-cowry  (Cy- 
prse'a  nione'tii)  as  money,  and  whole  cargoes  of  this  s| 
are  exported  by  civilized  nations  to  he  used  in  trading  with 
the  natives.    The  icnm^um  of  the  North  American  Indians, 
consisting  of  strings  of  fragments  of  the  shell  of  the  claui 
(  IV'mi.  uii-rivuri'ri'(i),  was  also  used  in  lieu  of  coin. 

The  molluscous  fauna  of  the  1'nited  States  is  very  rich 
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in  species,  including  three  hundred  land  shells,  six  hundred 
fluviatile  gasteropoda,  seven  hundred  I'nionidii;  or  fresh- 
water mussels,  six  hundred  species  of  marine  Mollusca  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  about  the  same  iniinber  of  the  Pacific 
coast;  in  all,  nearly  three  thousand  species. 

The  study  of  couchology  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
subjects  in  the  whole  range  of  natural  science,  and  has  per- 
haps engaged  the  attention  of  more  investigators  than  any 
other  department  of  zoology.  Collectors  explore  assidu- 
ously every  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  and  its  waters 
for  specimens,  and  the  habits  of  the  mollusks,  as  well  as 
their  geographical  and  bathymetrical  distribution,  arc  thus 
becoming  extensively  known.  Private  collections  and  cab- 
inets abound,  and  public  museums  containing  large  num- 
bers of  species  are  to  lie  found  in  every  large  city.  Perhaps 
the  finest  conchological  collection  in  the  world  is  that  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  which  con- 
tains about  twenty-one  thousand  species  and  numerous 
varieties,  with  extensive  series  illustrating  geographical 
distribution;  aggregating,  probably,  nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  specimens.  The  library  of  this  institu- 
tion contains  nearly  a  thousand  published  works  relating 
to  the  science  of  couchology.  GEOIUIK  W.  Titros,  JR. 

Conch-shell,  a  popular  name  for  the  shells  of  certain 
carnivorous  gasteropoda  of  the  genera  Triton,  Stromhna, 
etc.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  tropical  seas.  Many  tons 
of  these  shells  are  annually  exported  from  the  Bahamas 
to  Europe,  where  the  finest  are  used  iu  cutting  shell-cameos, 
and  the  rest  are  useful  in  the  porcelain  manufacture.  Conch- 
shells  were  formerly  much  used  in  the  U.  S.  as  "dinner- 
horns  "  by  farmers,  but  have  been  largely  superseded  by 
those  made  of  tin. 

Con'chos,  a  river  of  Mexico,  an  affluent  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  Hows  through  the  state  of  Chihuahua.  Its  general 
direction  is  N.  N.  E.  Length,  about  :J30  miles. 

Con'clave  [from  the  Lat.  con  (for  cum),  "with,"  and 
din-in,  a  "  key,"  originally,  a  room  that  may  bo  looked  up]. 
This  term  is  applied  either  to  the  apartment  in  which  the 
cardinals  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  assemble  to  elect 
a  new  pope,  or  more  frequently  to  the  assembly  itself.  The 
usages  of  the  Church  require  that  the  conclave  must  be 
held  in  a  single  apartment  having  only  one  door,  which  is 
locked  after  the  entrance  of  the  cardinals,  in  order  that 
they  may  have  no  intercourse  with  the  public  while  the 
election  is  going  on.  When  a  pope  dies,  nine  days  are 
allowed  for  the  funeral  solemnities.  The  cardinals  assem- 
ble on  the  tenth  day,  and  voting  begins  on  the  eleventh. 
From  their  separate  cells,  into  which  they  arc  locked  every 
night,  the  cardinals  come  together  twice  a  day  till  some  one 
of  their  own  number  is  made  pope  by  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  votes.  Each  cardinal  is  attended  by  two 
or  three  waiters,  called  conclavists,  sworn  to  secresy  like  the 
cardinals.  This  method,  in  its  main  features,  dates  from 
1274.  Since  Gregory  XV.  (1621-23),  the  choice  has  been 
either  by  scrutiny  (ballot),  by  inspiration,  or  by  compro- 
mise, usually  the  first.  Since  1823  the  place  of  meeting 
has  been  in  a  long  wing  of  the  Quirinal  Palace  in  Rome ; 
for  nearly  400  years  before  that,  in  the  Vatican.  (See 
CARDINAL.) 

Concom'itance,  Sacramen'tal,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
sacrantentalty  accompany  each  other,  so  that  both  are  sacra- 
iiKitiiiU'/  received  under  cither  species,  whether  of  bread  or 
wine;  hence,  that  the  communion  in  one  kind  imparts  all 
that  is  received  sacramcntally  in  both  kinds.  Aquinas 
substituted  this  term  for  the  older  one.  "  I'nio  naturales." 
(See  ASOHBACH,  "  Kirch.  Lex."  s.  v.,  and  THANSI-BSTAXTIA- 
TION.)  The  Lutheran  Church  maintains  that  from  a  na- 
tural concomitance  wo  cannot  argue  to  a  sacramental  one, 
which  is  wholly  supernatural  and  dependent  on  the  will  of 
Christ;  that  this  doctrine  implies  that  the  officiating  priest 
receives  both  body  and  blood  twice;  and  that  it  holds 
equally  good  for  nnc  kind  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  (See 
KKAUTH'S  "Conservative  Reformation,"  CiL'li,  1121.) 

('.  p.  KRAFTII. 

Concom'itant  [from  the  Lat.  mn,  "together,"  and 
comitor,  to  "attend  as  a  companion  "],  a  term  of  modern 
iil^dira,  applied  to  a  quantic  which  is  related  to  a  given 
system  of  quantics.  in  the  following  manner:  Let  u,  «2,  etc. 
be  a  given  system  of  qualities,  which  by  linear  transforma- 
tion of  their  variables  become  converted  into  K'I,  1/2,  1/3, 
etc.,  and  let  it  and  u'  be  qualities  respectively  derived  from 
these  two  systems  according  to  the  same  definite  rule;  then 
if  «  is  converted  into  m  i/',  where  m  denotes  some  power  of 
the  modulus  of  transformation, by  the  same  or  by  reciprocal 
systems  of  linear  transformations  of  its  variables  orfacients, 
n  is  said  to  be  a  concomitant  of  the  given  system  ?<i,  HZ,  etc. 
If  u  should  contain  no  variables,  and  be  therefore  identi- 
cally equal  to  m  u',  it  is  called  an  invariant  of  the  given 
system  of  quantics ;  if,  containing  variables,  it  should  be 


converted  into  in  «'  by  the  same  linear  transformations,  it 
is  called  a  covariant ;  but  if  its  conversion  into  m  n'  should 
require  linear  transformations  reciprocal  to  those  first  em- 
ployed, it  is  called  a  contravariant.  Lastly,  if  «  should  con- 
tain two  sets  of  variables,  and  still  become  converted  into 
m  u'  by  transforming  one  set  by  the  original  and  the  other  by 
the  reciprocal  substitutions,  it  is  called  a  mixed  concomitant 
of  the  given  system  of  quantics.  Concomitants,  therefore, 
embrace  covariauts  and  coutravariants. 

Con'cord  [Lat.  concorditi,  from  con,  "together,"  and 
cor,  '-'irdis,  "  heart "],  literally,  "  agreement  in  heart  or  sen- 
timent;" agreement  between  persona ;  unity  of  opinions  or 
sentiments:  peace  and  harmony.  In  music,  a  combination 
of  two  or  more  sounds,  forming  harmony  agreeable  to  the 
ear;  the  relation,  harmony  or  agreement  between  two  or 
more  consonant  sounds,  such  as  the  union  of  the  major  or 
minor  third  with  the  perfect  fifth  and  octave.  (Sec  CON- 

SOXAXCK.) 

Concord,  a  township  of  Coosa  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  754. 

Concord,  a  township  of  Green  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  ',100. 

Concord,  a  township  of  Adams  oo.,  111.     Pop.  1140. 

Concord,  a  township  of  Bureau  co.,  111.     Pop.  2309. 

Concord,  a  township  of  Iroquois  co.,  III.     Pop.  878. 

Concord,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Morgan  co., 
111.  The  village  is  on  the  Kockford  Rock  Island  and  St. 
Louis  R.  R.  Pop.  of  township,  1280. 

Concord,  a  township  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1472. 

Concord,  a  township  of  Elkhart  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  4725. 

Concord,  a  township  of  Dubuquc  co.,  la.     Pop.  1109. 

Concord,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Hancock  co.,  la. 
Pop.  of  township,  149. 

Concord,  a  township  of  Louisa  co.,  la.     Pop.  892. 

Concord,  a  township  of  Ottawa  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  720. 

Concord,  a  post-twp.  of  Somerset  co.,  Me.     Pop.  452. 

Concord,  one  of  the  finest,  towns  of  Middlesex  co., 
Mass..  is  on  the  Concord  River  and  on  the  Fitchburg  R.  R., 
21)  miles  X.  W.  of  Boston.  It  has  a  national  and  a  sav- 
ings bank,  a  high-school,  town-house,  and  a  fine  public  li- 
brary ;  also  manufactures  of  cotton  and  of  woollen  flannels, 
and  of  carriages.  The  provincial  Congress  met  here  in 
1774  and  1775.  On  the  I'.lth  of  April,  1775,  several  men 
were  killed  here  in  a  skirmish  between  the  British  troops 
and  the  citizens  of  Concord.  It  is  noted  ns  being  the  resi- 
dence of  Emerson,  and  as  having  been  that  of  Hawthorne, 
Thoreau,  and  other  literary  celebrities.  Pop.  of  Concord 
township,  2412. 

Concord,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Jackson  co., 
Mich.  The  village  is  on  the  Michigan  Central  R.  R.,  90 
miles  W.  of  Detroit.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper  and 
one  banking-house.  Pop.  of  township,  lid.  i. 

11.  A.  WKTMOHK,  Pro.  "  NKWS." 

Concord,  a  post-township  of  Dodge  co.,  Minn.  P.  792. 

Concord,  a  township  of  Clinton  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2491. 

Concord,  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  Mo.  Pop. 
1343. 

Concord,  a  city,  capital  of  Mcrrimaek  co.  and  of  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 


State  Capitol,  New  Hampshire. 

right  bank  of  Merrimack  River,  73  miles  by  rail  N.  N.  W. 
from  Boston,  474  N.  N.  E.  from  Washington,  130  S.  from 


COXCOHI)     coNCdKl),    HOOK   OF. 


Mount  Washington.  White  Mountains,  :unl  :;M  S.  I'rniu  Win 
nipis,  •!_•,,.   l.,,kr;  hit.  4»°   I'-"  '.'I'"  V.  Inn.  71"  :'M'  W.     It  is 
(inc.  ot'  the   largest    ritilroinl   centres   in    New    Kn^land.      At 
this  station  trains  an-  ma<l<-  up  lor  tin-  It-  .:d  and 

Mon I  real.  I  he  Northern,  the  Concord I  I  lareniont,  I  he  Don 

toooook  Valley,  the  Huston  Nashua  and  Lowell,  the  1 
Lawrence  no  Concord,  and  tin-  Portsmouth  It.  IN.    Train" 
also    connect    at    \a-hna    tor  Woive-l.-i    :ui'l    New    York    fia 

Worcester  ami   Na-hna   H.  K.,  for  Wilt.,  mi  and 

Wilton.  for  AI-IOII.  I'rm  idcnce.  ami  New  Bedford  "-I'M  Nashua 
au  I  Vcton.at  \l  .inchcslcr  lor  Ncirt  ll  Wear-'  '  "'  Manchc-ter 

and  North  :  it  II....k-..tr  l..r  I'm -todd  c,,l  Sun- 
k  Valley  K.  H.  Tlit1  streets  are  wiile,  have  tine  side- 
walks, nnd  are  beautifully  stiaded.  The  principal  Im 
is  on  Main  -lint.  Many  of  the  biisines-  and  |nil>lir  build- 
ings arc'  line  ami  expensive  structures.  The  State  house  ii 
built  nf  C  incord  granite  al  an  expense  of  SL1. iii.mil).  In 
the  eoniii'il  chaiuticr  are  large  oil  portraits,  set  in  gilt 
frames,  of  nil  (lie  governors  of  the  Stale  from  17S,'i  to  l."7U. 
Tho  eourt  hon-e  and  city  liiill  .•..-!  SI. i, HOI).  Now  llatnp- 
shire  Historical  Society  librnry  contains  over  6000  volumes 

of  lahtiiblo  hooks  and  3000  pam|ihlc;  s.     Tl ii\    .mtains 

tile  State  asylum  for  the  insa.ie,  uith  a  fund  of  over 
SI'-' 1. 1  MM),  nniulier  of  ]iatients,  272.-  or|.lians'  home.  St.  Paul's 
School,  li'.il  slndcii's  i  Kpiscnpal  ..  and  a  jail  and 
prison.  There  are  la  elinreh  ediliee-.  .,2  -chools  w  itli  2600 
scholars,  6  hotels,  200  stores  and  shops  for  trade  of  various 
kinds,  I  weekly  and  _  daily  newspapers,  2  national  banks 
il  of  1340,000), .'  Mil  in---  DM  ".000), 

2"tiii  dwelling  hoii-cs.and  in  1S7U,  12.  1!  I  [  inhabitant*.  The 
manufactories  an  taricd,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
gran-'  .  annually  \  alm-d  at  $750,000  ; 

carriages,  $550,000  ;  furniture,  s  1211.000  ;  belting  and  leather 
hose,  $390, 000 ;  railroad  repair-shops.  S2'.io,ti00;  foundry 
and  inaehine  work,  S2('>0,000  ;  harm  HIIO;  woollen 

good-,  sn. iii. IIIMI  ;  eotion   goods,  |S85,000;   leather  tanned, 
-I,  '.'"'i':   laic  "1   hoots  and  shoes,  si  .iii.niiti ;  organs  and 
(.UOO ;    confectionerv    and    bakers'    bread, 

prinliiiL'.  SI  111. mill;    and  many  smaller   far 

of  S'.HI.imo  and  less.      Whole  immher  of  m  .,  1:;7  ; 

oapitaJ    in. i -i.. I,  $2,276,350;    males   employed,   211 
mill-.  :inl;  annual  pay-roll,  $1,329,500;   \alue   of  goods 
nmnni  1.800,000.     The  water-power  ll   valuable. 

•  1  much  of  it  is  improved.  Tho  city  waterworks  cost 
$300,000,  and  the  sewerage  SH.Hl.imi).  Valuation  of  the 
eity,  $12.1 .mm. 

\.  .1.    I'oi.i:.    Kn.  OF  "  NKW    II  Ivn'SIIIIti:   G.l/.KTTKKII." 

Concord,  a  township  of  Eric  en.,  N.  Y.,  contains  Spring- 
ville  and  oilier  villages.  Pop.  3171. 

Concord,   a    pout-village,   capital    of    Cabarms    CO., 

N.C..OU  the  North  rarolina  K.  H..  2"  miles  N.  ]•:.  of  Char- 
lotte. It  has  a  cotton-factory  nnd  two  public  gins,  iron  man- 
ufactories, foundry.  lnaeliine-sho]is.  one  hoys'  and  two  girls' 
academic-,  a  n.i:  ..inal  hank,  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  There 
nre  large  mines  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  S7S:  of  township, 
12,'iH.  CHAHI.KS  !•'.  H  VIIHIS.  K».  (-'UMOKD  "Si  \." 

Concord,  a  townsliip  of  Iredell  eo.,  N.  C.     Pop.  869. 

Concord,  a  township  of  Randolph  co.,  \.  C.     P.  1028. 

Concord,!!  township  of  Champaign  co.,0.    Pop.  1035. 

Concord,  a  township  of  I>  lauan-  .-o.,  0.     Pop.  1092. 

Concord,  a  township  of  1'ayetie  eo.,  (I.      Pop.  981. 

Concord,  a  township  of  Highland  eo.,  0.     Pop.  1262. 

Concord,  a  post-township  of  Lake  oo.,  I).      Pop.  797. 

Concord,  a  township  of  Miami  eo.,  0.     Pop.  4701. 

Concord,  a  township  of  Ross  co.,  0.     Pop.  2772. 

Concord,  a  township  of  Butler  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  928. 

Concord,  a  township  and  village  of  Ivlauare  eo.,  Pa. 
The  village  is  on  the  Philadelphia  mid  Baltimore  Ciiitriil 

K.  K.,  2.'.  miles  S.  W.  of  Philadelphia.  Pop.  of  township 
1293. 

I'uiiriinl.  n  town-hip  ami  village  ot  Kri,,  ,.,>.,  Pa.  The 
village  is  on  the  Atlantic  and  i.'reat  Western  It.  It.,  uliont 
30  miles  N.  H.  of  Meadville.  Pop.  of  township.  I  l.'li'i. 

<  uncord,  a  township  of  Clarendon  eo..  S.  C.    Pop.  MIII. 
Concord,  n,  township  of  Smnter  c-o..  S.  ('.      pop.  1.,  I'.i. 
Concord,  a  township  and  post  villa-,  .  y,.. 

:''7  mi  •     of  Mont]ielier.     The  township  has  ti  >  e 

chnrehe>,  and  iminnfaL'tnres  nf  lumber,  furniture,  starch. 
sash.  MiinK  rassimores.  and  other  commodities.  Pop.  of 
to\in-hi|i.  l'_'7ii. 

('uncord,  a  post-township  of  Jefferson  co.,  \Vis.    Pop. 

<  'onfor'dftnt'c  [I. at.  emieftniaiiffaF,  from  e/»n-ori/o,  to 
"ii'jree"].  an  index  or  dictionary  in  which  nil  the  import- 
ant \\oi-ds  used  ( i-i  rtixt  concordance^  or  .""ubjeets  treated  of 
(,-/  M/  '•oncordaiice  )  ill  any  work  are  arranged  nlphalietieally. 
and  references  made   to   the   places  w  her,-   they  occur,      i  if 


biblical  concorda -s  (he  number  is  >  erv  large.     The  earliest 

•    ';"    \  »'  tttt)  of  Pa'dua    i  born   in    ll'.i..  ; 

died  in  I  2."  I  A.  1.  ,,   ,,rdcr  was  the   11,  I, r,  ,.. 

eordancc   .  i  ihan  I  tinishc.l   in    III",  pub- 

lished in   I.'i2oi.      The    lirst  I. reek  concordance   to   Ih 
Tc-iamenl,    by    Xy.-tns    ISetuleins   (whoso   real  name  wai 
Hireki,  appeared    in    I.'ilti.       Kind..  •.,   ||,,. 

Septuai:int  appeared  in  Ii;ii7.     Tho  best  are--For  th.-  II. 
bri-w.  Kiir-l  (IMO)j    tor  the  .New  Ti -lament  l.re.k.  Hinder 
:  for  the  Sept uagi lit,  Tronimins  I  1  7  1  >  .  :  lor  l  he  Vnl- 
Dutripon  (IMS).     The  first  Knglith  concordance  was 

by  .lohn  Miirl k  II... ill):  the  best  by  Alexander  Cnnl.n 

(1737).     The  Englishinan's  (Jn-ek  concordance  (..  ti. 
Testament  iy  valuable.     Aim. ng  the  idiief  con- 

cordances to  the  Herman  liil.  . 

S.diott  (1827  i.  and  llaiiff  ( |S2S-.'i  I  i.  The  tiret  h'rench  con-' 
eordanee  was  by  Murk  Wilks  (ISIU).  There  is  a 
cordance  to  Rhakspc nre  by  Mrs.  Jlarv  Cowdcn  Clarke 
ilsl.M.and  to  'l'inn\.-on  by  'lirightwcll  (1869).  The  njieidal 
lexicons,  as  to  Homer  by  Crusius,  and  to  Plato  by  Art.  are 
]  essentially  concordances. 

Concor'dat  [Lftt,  aoiioorrfato,  " thfakgfl  agreed  upon." 

from   C"llr, ,!''{••.    "  i  i    I.    r<,ln'nr<Iut:     It.    toiK-<»  itnti,], 

a  treaty  in  relation  to  tl  ;  ,-al  affairs  nf  a  I; 

Catholic  state,  between  the  pope,  as  head  of  the   Roman 
•lie  Church,  and  the'  government  of  that  state.     The 

treaties  between  the  poj ie  and  Protestant  jiow  ers  arc  Usually 

called  conventions.  The  name  concordat  was  first  given  to 
the  treat  ies  made  by  Pope  Martin  V,  with  Germany,  France, 
and  England  in  1418.  These  treaties  are  called  in  history 
the  Concordats  of  Constance.  The  name,  however,  is  often 
L''H  en  to  various  ecclesiastical  treaties  of  older  date  than  the 
ones  just  mentioned. 

The  usual  subjects  of  concordats  have  been  the  right 
claimed  by  the  popes  to  fill  vacant  fees  and  benefices,  and 
to  appropriate  the  whole  or  a  part  of  (he  revenues  during 
the  vacancy,  as  well  as  to  conler  on  the  clergy  certain  im- 
munities from  taxation  and  civil  jurisdiction,  and  to  offer 
him  to  criminals.  The  "  Calixtine  Concordat,"  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  the  earlier  treaties  of  the  kind,  was 
concluded  in  1122  between  Henry  V.  of  Germany  and  Pope 
Calixtus  II.,  and  bos  since  been  regarded  aa  a  part  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  I.er 
many.  At  Frankfort,  in  IIH>.  the  electors  of  Germany 
made  formal  demands  upon  the  pope  tor  tltc  redress  of  cer- 
tain Cecil  -iasticul  grievances.  These  demands  were  granted 
by  Pope  Eugene  IV.  in  1117  in  the  "Concordat  of  the 
Princes,"  or  "  Frankfort  Concordat."  This,  with  the  "A«- 
chaffcnburg  Vienna  Concordat,"  of  1448,  which  granted 
,  large  powers  to  the  pope,  was  long  of  great  importance  in 
I  the  ecclesiastic  law  of  Germany.  Among  the  most  cele- 
brated concordats  ore  that  of  1516  between  Leo  X.  and 
Francis  I.  of  France,  and  that  which  ISonaparte  as  first 
consul  forced  upon  Pins  VII.  i.Inly.  1MH  i. which  was  rati- 
fied in  1802,  and  has  since,  tor  the  most  part,  regulated  the 
relations  of  the  (iallicnn  Church  to  the  Roman  see.  The 
clergy  became  subject  to  the  civil  power  in  all  temporal 
matters;  and  though  the  pope  in  matters  of  discipline  had 
\ery  larirc  powers,  and  was  still  to  confer  canonical  insti- 
tution, the  appointment  of  all  the  bishoprics  wa»  retained 
by  the  government,  liv  the  concordat  which  wns  entered 
into  between  Home  and  Austria  at  Vienna  on  the  1Mb  of 
Aug.,  1855,  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph  I.  promised  that 
the  pope  should  have  direct  communication,  free  from  sur- 
veillance by  the  civil  power,  with  the  I. [shops,  clergy,  and 
people,  lli.-bops  were  to  have  free  communication  with 
their  clergy  and  their  flocks,  and  to  perform  all  function* 
which  arc  prescribed  by  the  canon  law.  The  whole  system 
of  national  education,  even  in  private  schools,  was  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  Church.  No  one  could  teach  the- 
ology without  episcopal  ]  ci  in  i.-.-ion.  The  government  bound 

itSelf  to  pi-el  cut   the  .1 1  ---m  Ilia  I f  books  pointed  out   by 

thi'  bishops  as  dangerous  to  religion.  All  question*  of  mar- 
riage, except  in  so  far  ns  they  involved  civil 

Merc  reserved  exelusi  \  <•',  \   I'  •<   I  he  ei-de-ia  - 1  This 

concordat  v.  i  without  the  ,-ou-.  ni  of  the  pope 

in  July.  1*70.  Important  coin  entions  were  concluded  in 
the  nineteenth  century  with  the  Netherlands  in  Is27,  with 
a  in  1M7.  and  with  Wiirtembcrg  in  1>..7.  (A  com- 
plete list  of  the  important  concordats  is  given  by  A.  J. 
SI-IIIIM  in  McClintock  and  Strong's  ••  C\ ,  lopa-dia.") 

C'on'cord,  Bookoffftmeonfil,  f1o»rorrfiVn-AnrA\  the 

:ion  of  the  '  -.Inch  are  received  either  by 

the  entire  Lutheran  Church  or  by  the  larger  part  of  if. 
It  was  published  in  I  .''•"».  and  supplanted  a  great  number 
of  bulky  Corpoia  Hoctrina'.  It  contains — 1.  the  i 
General  Creeds,  the  Apo-tles'.  Niccne.  and  Athanasian  : 
2,  the  Augsburg  C"iitc«-i..n  :  ".the  Apology  of  the  Con- 
:  I.  the  Schmiileald  Articles:  .'>.  the  Smaller  and 
the  Larger  Catechism  of  Luther:  and  fi,  the  Formula  of 
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Concord,  to  which  the  "  Book  of  Concord  "  is  related  as  the 
whole  to  a  part,  though  the  two  lire  often  coufouuded. 
(See  KRAUTH'S  "  Conservative  Reformation,"  art.  vii.) 

('.  I>.  KIIAUTH. 

<<>ii  I'd  nl,  Foi'mu\aof(Cfincur'l/,'f  t'urmulu),  the  last 
part  of  the  "  Book  of  Concord,"  in  which  it  appeared,  for 
the  first  time,  in  1580.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  of  which 
the  first  may  ho  said  to  be  the  text,  the  second  the  commen- 
tary, and  has  an  appendix  of  testimonies.  It  was  oeca-  ! 
sioned  by  the  vacillations  of  MEI.ANCIITHON  (which  see),  | 
real  and  seeming,  the  Crypto-Calviuistic  and  other  contro- 
versies, and  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  Corpora  Doc- 
trime  objectionable  in  various  respects.  Protracted  and 
patient  conferences  and  labors,  in  which  the  greatest  divines 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  especially  Andrea)  and  Chemnitz, 
took  part,  preceded  and  accompanied  the  preparation  of  it. 
Eighty-six  of  the  states  of  the  empire  united  in  it.  Au- 

fustus  of  Saxony  was  among  its  most  important  promoters. 
ts  topics  are — the  Rule  of  Faith  and  the  Creed,  Original 
Sin,  Free-Will,  Justification,  Good  Works,  the  Law  and 
the  Gospel,  Third  Use  of  the  Law,  the  Lord's  Supper,  the 
Person  of  Christ,  the  Descent  into  Hell,  Ceremonies,  the 
Adiaphora,  Predestination,  various  sects  and  heresies.  "The 
war  of  the  Formula  was  fought  for  great  principles ;  it  was 
bravely  and  uncompromisingly  fought,  but  it  was  fought 
magnanimously  under  the  old  banner  of  the  Cross.  It  was 
crowned  with  victory,  and  that  victory  brought  peace." 
(See  KRAUTH'S  "Conservative  Reformation,  and  its  The- 
ology," art.  vii.)  C.  P.  KRACTH. 

Concor'dia,  a  goddess  of  the  Roman  mythology,  may 
be  considered  a  personification  of  domestic  concord  and  of 
harmony  between  several  classes  of  the  body  politic.  Sev- 
eral temples  were  erected  to  her  in  ancient  Rome.  The 
sessions  of  the  senate  were  sometimes  held  in  the  Temple 
of  Concord  ( J3des  Concordioe). 

Concordia,  a  parish  in  the  N.  E.  of  Louisiana.  Area, 
790  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  on  the  W.  by  the  Washita,  and  on  the  S.  W. 
by  the  Red  River.  The  surface  is  level,  low,  and  subject 
to  inundation  ;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Cottoa  is  the  staple  crop. 
Capital,  Vidalia.  Pop.  9977. 

Concordia,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Cloud  co.,  Kan., 
on  the  Republican  River,  about  60  miles  N.  W.  of  Junction 
City.  It  has  a  normal  school  and  one  weekly  newspaper. 

Concord  Ilivcr,  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  is  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Assabct  and  Sudbury  Rivers,  at  the 
village  of  Concord.  It  flows  northward,  and  enters  the 
Mcrrimack  near  Lowell.  The  scenery  of  this  river  has 
been  described  by  Thoreau  in  his  work  entitled  "  A  Week 
on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers." 

Con'cow,  a  township  of  Butte  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  490. 

Cou'crete  [from  the  Lat.  concresco,  concretum,  to  "grow 
together  "],  in  philosophy,  is  a  term  applied  to  any  quality 
which  is  considered  in  connection  with  the  object  to  which 
it  belongs  ;  a  quality  not  concrete  is  abstract.  Thus  "wis- 
dom "  is  an  abstract  quality ;  but  when  we  speak  of  a  "  wise 
man,"  the  quality  becomes  concrete. 

Con'crete,  a  compound  of  hydraulic  cement  or  of  mor- 
t:ir  with  gravel,  which  hardens  into  a  stone-like  mass.  It 
is  sometimes  moulded  into  blocks  and  used  as  an  artificial 
building-stone,  but  more  often  it  constitutes  the  foundation 
of  buildings  which  would  otherwise  have  to  rest  upon  sand 
or  insecure  earth.  It  is  also  used  as  a  flooring  for  cellars, 
and  is  said  to  effectually  prevent  the  rising  of  miasmata 
and  vapors  from  the  earth.  The  name  concrete  is  often 
applied  to  a  mixture  of  coal-tar  or  n.«phaltiim  with  gravel, 
much  employed  for  walks  or  pavements,  and  also  used  as  a 
roofing-material.  (See  CEMENT,  by  GEN.  Q.  A.  GILI.MORE, 
U.  S.  Army.) 

Concre'tion  [Lat.  concretio,  from  con,  "together," 
and  crewo,  cretitm,  to  "  grow  "],  in  medicine,  an  extraneous 
solid  which  accumulates  within  the  body.  Concretions 
may  be  chemical  precipitates  from  the  secretions,  and  as 
such  occur  in  the  bladder,  the  gall-cyst,  or  salivary  ducts. 
These  are  called  calculi,  and  arc  sometimes  of  organic  and 
sometimes  of  non-organic  matter.  Again,  concretions  may 
be  of  phosphate  or  carbonate  of  lime,  occurring  in  tuber- 
cular or  other  degenerate  masses ;  while  in  the  joints  they 
are  sometimes  of  urate  of  soda,  as  in  "  gouty  concretions." 
Within  the  alimentary  canal  they  are  often  composed  of 
hair  which  has  been  swallowed,  or  of  cholesterin,  and  some- 
times of  magnesia  salts. 

Concu'binage  [Lat.  mncuHiiatiu,  from  con,  "to- 
gether," and  rulm,  to  "lie"],  a  term  used  to  denote  the  re- 
lation of  a  man  and  woman  who  habitually  cohabit  without 
lawful  marriage ;  or,  more  frequently,  a  kind  of  inferior 
marriage,  which  does  not  give  the  woman  the  legal  position 
of  a  wife.  Concubinage  was  lawful  among  the  ancient  He- 
brews, as  the  oases  of  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  many  other 


examples  show.  Concubinage  in  ancient  Rome  waa  often 
a  union  between  persons  who  could  not  legally  intermarry 
on  account  of  diiference  in  rank.  It  appears  that  in  general 
the  children  of  a  concubine  were  illegitimate  among  the 
Romans,  though  many  examples  of  their  apparent  legiti- 
macy have  been  adduced.  The  Church  of  Rome  never  for- 
mally forbade  concubinage  until  the  Council  of  Trent.  The 
Protestant  churches  have  uniformly  opposed  it,  as  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  The  only  relic  of  legalized 
concubinage  in  enlightened  countries  is  MORGANATIC  MAR- 
RIAGE (which  see). 

Concurrent,  acting  in  conjunction;  agreeing  in  the 
same  act  or  opinion ;  contributing  to  the  same  event. 
Jurisdiction  is  said  to  be  concurrent  or  cumulative  when  it 
may  be  exercised  in  the  same  cause  by  any  one  of  two  or 
more  courts.  To  prevent  the  collision  which  might  arise 
from  each  of  the  courts  claiming  to  exercise  the  right,  it 
has  been  established  as  a  rule  that  the  judge  who  first  exer- 
cises jurisdiction  in  the  cause  acquires  a  right  jure  prm-cn- 
tiuiiit  to  judge  in  it,  exclusive  of  the  others.  This  right  of 
prevention  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  criminal  jurisdiction. 

Conciis'sion  [from  the  Lat.  concutio,  concmaum,  to 
"shake  violently"  (from  con,  intensive,  and  tjittttin,  ^tiiinnnint 
to  "shako")],  in  surgery,  the  disturbance  caused  by  a  fall 
or  blow.  In  all  severe  injuries  a  concussion  or  shock  te 
caused  to  the  nervous  system,  which  may  require  the  as- 
siduous care  of  a  phj'sician.  (See  SHOCK.) 

CONCUSSION  OP  THE  BKAIN  [Lat.  commotio  cerebri]  some- 
times causes  alarming  symptoms,  even  to  suppression  of 
the  functions  of  the  brain,  yet  without  any  apparent  organic 
disease.  Slight  concussion  of  the  brain  (popularly  called 
"  stunning  ")  causes  vertigo,  loss  of  memory,  tinnitus  auriuin, 
and  stupefaction  j  but  these  are  temporary.  When  more 
severe,  there  is  loss  of  sensation  and  volition,  with  vomiting, 
the  patient  being  apparently  in  a  sound  sleep,  but  without 
stertorous  breathing.  The  pulse  is  variable,  being  more 
rapid  and  feeble  than  in  compression  of  the  brain  ;  the  ex- 
tremities arc  cold.  Little  can  be  done  until  reaction  occurs, 
when  the  case  can  be  treated  according  to  general  princi- 
ples. In  some  cases  of  concussion  it  is  necessary  to  use 
local  or  general  stimulants,  but  usually  moderate  heat  ap- 
plied to  the  surface,  abundant  supplies  of  air,  and  proper 
adjustment  of  the  injured  parts  are  all  that  are  required 
until  consciousness  is  partly  restored,  when  a  small  portion 
of  wine  or  other  stimulant  may  be  useful.  The  effect  of  these 
should  be  carefully  noted,  and  the  patient  should  be  placed 
in  a  comfortable  position  in  bed  during  the  process.  In 
all  cases  absolute  rest  is  essential.  If  the  concussion  has 
been  severe,  the  patient  is  often  not  secure  until  a  long  time 
after,  even  though  apparently  well,  for  serious  nervous  le- 
gions may  be  slowly  developed. 

REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 

Concussion  Fuse.     See  FUSE. 

Condamine,  La  (CHARLES  MARIE),  a  French  savant, 
born  Jan.  28,  1701,  accompanied  Bouguer  to  Peru,  1736,  in 
order  to  determine  the  figure  of  the  earth.  He  published 
an  "Account  of  a  Journey  to  South  America"  (1745)  and 
"The  Figure  of  the  Earth  Determined"  (1749).  Died  Feb. 
4,  1774. 

Conde,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Nord,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Haine  and,  Scheldt,  7  miles  N.  N.  E.  of 
Valenciennes.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  strong  fortifications 
constructed  by  Vauban.  It  has  a  town-hall,  an  arsenal, 
and  a  military  hospital;  also  manufactures  of  chicory, 
starch,  cordage,  and  leather.  It  has  been  several  times 
besieged,  and  was  taken  by  the  Austrians  in  1793.  The 
princes  of  Condfi  derived  their  title  from  this  town.  Pop. 
in  I860,  4642. 

(  iniclr,  de  (HENRI  I.  nr.  BOURBON),  PRINCE,  born  Dec. 
9,  1552,  was  a  son  of  Louis  I.  (see  below).  He  was  a 
cousin  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  joined  the  Protestant 
army  about  1584.  He  died  Alar.  5, 1588,  and  it  is  supposed 
he  was  poisoned  by  his  servant.  He  left  a  son,  Henry  II., 
prince  de  Conde,  who  was  educated  a  Catholic,  and  was  the 
father  of  the  great  Condfi.  Died  in  1646. 

Conde,  de  (Louis  HENRI  JOSEPH),  PRINCE,  styled  also 
DUKE  OF  BOURBON,  the  last  of  the  lino  of  Conde,  was  born 
in  1756.  He  was  the  father  of  the  due  d'Enghicn,  who  was 
murdered  in  1804.  Condfi  fought  against  the  French  Re- 
public (1792-1800),  and  was  found  dead  in  1830,  having 
died  by  violence,  and  perhaps  by  his  own  hand. 

Conde,  de( Louis  I.  DK  BOURBON),  PRINCE,  an  eminent 
French  general,  born  at  Vendfime  May  7,  1530,  a  son  of 
Charles  de  Bourbon,  due  de  Vendome,  brother  of  Antony 
of  Bourbon,  and  uncle  of  Henry  IV.  As-  an  adversary  of 
the  family  of  Guise  ho  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Amhoise  in  1559.  He  was  the  general-in-chief 
of  the  Huguenots  in  the  civil  war  which  began  in  1562. 
He  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  Dreux  in  that  year. 


CONDfe,   DE— CONDITION. 


1  (He; 


In  IM7  ho  oommanded  at  the  buttle  of  Saint-D6nis.  Hav- 
ing been  defeated  and  wuunded  n(  Ihe  balllo  of  Jarnac, 
Miir.  I.'.  I  .''>'.',  In-  wim  killed  after  lie  bad  surrendered.  (See 
DhsoitMK  \r  \,  "  Ilistoiru  do  la  Maison  dc  Coud6.") 

«'ciii(lr,  do  (I. "i  is  II.  »K  BOURBON),  I'RINCK,  styled 
TIIK  (ilrp:\l-  r..\i.i  .  a  celebrated  French  general,  born  in 
Paris  Sept.  8,  Ilp21,  was  a  Ron  of  llonri  [I.,  prinoe  of 
r(, !!•!•'•,  and  was  tho  tirMt  prince  of  tin-  l.loo.l.  In  his  youth 
ho  was  called  the  due  d'Knghicn.  Hi-  married,  in  Hill, 
Clario  nf-menco  ile  Mnillfi-Uri'j'.f',  a  niece  of  Cardinal 
Kiehelieu.  In  May,  hil.'l,  he  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
tin- Spaniards  at  lt..er.ii.  Hi-  .let'caie.l  the  iiavarian  gen- 
rial  M  Ilingcn  in  I  ill.),  and  inherited  his  father's 
title  in  Hi  111.  Id-  gamed  a  dcci-ive  \  i.-iory  over  the  Span- 
iards at  Lena  in  Hil*.  In  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde, 
which  began  in  H!  P.P.  he  at  first  supported  Mazarin  and 
the  royalist  party.  Early  in  ITiin  in  ua-<  arrested  by  Maz- 
arin, whom  In-  offended  hy  his  haughty  conduct.  After  ho 
bad  li'-<-n  confined  nearly  a  year  he  was  released,  and 
rai-  -il  an  army  to  fight  against  the  court.  He  marcli 

-.  which  was  defended  with  success  by  Tu- 
renne.  In  Ii>j3  ho  was  condemned  to  death,  and  rnii-n-'l 
the  service  of  the  king  or'  Spain,  who  gave  him  command 
of  an  army  in  Flanders.  Ho  was  there  opposed  to  Turenne, 
over  whom  ho  oould  not  gain  iniich  advantage.  The  war 

was  ended  by  a  treaty  hetw i  France  and  Spain  in  1659. 

The  prince  of  Cond6  was  then  pardoned,  and  returned  to 
tho  service  of  the  French  king.  Having  obtained  the  corn- 
man  I  of  an  army  in  Flanders,  ho  fought  an  indecisive  bat- 
tle at  Senoffo  against  William,  prince  of  Orange,  in  1674. 
Died  Dec.  II,  H!S6.  "The  art  of  war,"  says  Voltaire. 
••-•• -nii-d  in  him  a  natural  instinct."  Bossuct  pronounced 
a  funeral  oration  on  him.  (See  DKSORMEAUX,  "  Histoire  do 
Louis,  Prince  do  CondeV'  -1  vols.,  I7n*:  Loun  MAHOV, 
"  Life  of  the  I'rinoe  of  Cond«,"  1840;  VOLTAIRB,  "S 
do  Louis  XIV.") 

Conde,  de  (Lot-is  JOSEPH  rm  Bornnox),  PRIVCF.  tin- 
only  son  of  tin-  ilnkc  ul  Iliiiirlmn.  was  horn  Aug.  9,  1736.  Ho 

I  uilh  distinc.liolt  in  the  Seven  Years'  war(17.> 
and  emigrated  as  a  royalist  in  1789.  He  led  the  French 
emigrants  who  in  1792  fought  against  the  republic  in  co- 
oiicratiiin  with  tlin  Austrian  army,  lie  disbanded  his  corps 
of  emigrants,  1801,  returned  to  France,  1814,  and  died  May 
Hi.  1S18. 

Condensation  [Lai.  fnudemmtln,  from  con,  and  rftiuut, 
".lens.-.  compact  "|.  the  net  lit'  rendering  a  boily  more  dense 
and  compact  by  bringing  its  |  0  closer  proximity 

anil  increasing  its  specific  gravity.  The  term  is  often  ap- 
plied to  the  .-.inversion  of  a  vapor  or  gas  into  a  liquid  or 
solid  either  by  pressure  or  by  the  agency  of  cold. 

Condensed  Jliik.    See  MM.K,  by  PROF.  C.  F.  CHAND- 

lER,    I'll.  P.,   LI,. P. 

Condensing  Steam- Knsine.  See  STEAM-ENGIXK. 
by  PROP.  W.  P.  TiiowmniMM:. 

Conde-sar-Noirean,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  Calvados,  on  the  river   Xoireau,  23  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
i.     It  baa  manufactures  of  muslin,  linon,  woollens,  cut- 
lory,  and  leather.     Pop.  Bill::. 

Con'clicl  |. Inns),  a  surgeon  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
born  in  17;>3,  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Now  Jersey 
(171)9-1803  and  isi'.i  JO);  and  IT.  S.  Senator  (1803-17). 

•  Orange,  N.  J..  May  I.  is:1, 1. 

Con'die  (D.  FRANCIS'.  M.  !>..  an  American  physician 
and  author,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  .May  12,  1796,  and 
gralua'e.l  as  M.  1).  at.  tho  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
I--H.  He  lias  published,  besid, .s  other  works,  "Diseases 
of  Children  "  (  Itli  ed.,  I  v,  I  i,  ,-.|ited  ('hurchill's  ••  Hi 
of  Women,"  and  eoniribnted  much  to  the  periodical  litera- 
ture of  his  profession.  Died  Mar.  ::i,  1S7.~>. 

Condillac,  do  (  KI-IKS-NK  H.ivson.  \KIIK  HE  MURFAUX, 
an  eminent  French  philosopher,  born  af  Irrenoble  in  I71."i. 
I    brother   of  the   abbe    ile  Mahly.      Ile   associated    in 
his  youth  with  J.  J.  Rousseau  and    Diderot.      In    1710  he 
nhiishcil  mi  in;:cn;<.  on   Ihe  Origin  of  Human 

"nowledu'e"  i-'H-sai  sur  1'origine  dcs  connaissances  hu- 
naines."  L'  voK),  and  in   1749  a  "Treatise  on  Systems" 
("Trait6   des    S\ -tomes,"   2   vols.).     His    reputation  was 
widely  extended    by  his   admirable   '-Treatise  on  Sensa- 
S  nsations."  3  vols..  17;,  n.      lie  was 
member  of  tho  French  Academy  in   IV 
the   theory  that  our  kno»l<-di;i-   and  ideas   are   de- 

DI  tho  oporaiioni  of  the  MOMS,  I*ic.l  \HL'.  '•'<.  I  V1*". 
Among  his  works  is  "  The  Art  of  Thinking."  forming  part 
of  a  scries  entitled  '•  Oours  d'f!tudcs."  He  argues  that 
man  owe?  the  development  of  his  faculties  to  the  nse  of 
signs.  His  complete  works  appeared  in  K'.'S  ('-.':!  vols.: 
new  ed.  1S24.  Ifi  vols.).  (See  ROBERT,  " Les  Theories 
logique"  de  Condillae."  l<li!>.i 

Con'dit,  a  township  of  Champaign  co.,  III.    Pop.  755. 


Sil 
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Condi    tion   [I.al.  ron</i'ri»,  from  r.,m/i>,  nniiliinm,  to 
"build"  or  "found"],  in  logic,  denotes  that   whieh   - 
precede  the  operat .  .it  which  must  exist  aa 

the  ground  or  necessary  adjunct  of  something  else.  For 
instance,  when  an  impression  is  made  on  wax  by  a  seal,  the 
geal  is  said  to  he  t  ,n,  und  the 

ness  of  the  wax  is  a  eonilit  inn. 

Covnmox,    in   law,   has   several    significations.       1.    /„ 
tti<    Civil   Anic1. — The    principal    case   here  is  a  clans-    in 
a  contract,   whereby   a   parly,  anticipating  that   an 
may  produce  some  change  \vhieh  be  is  ihsiroim  to  guard 

j  against,  provides  what  slnill  be  done  in  case  the  event 
happens.  For  example,  it'  it  is  provided  that  if  a  house 
(hat  is  sold  is  found  to  be  subject  to  a  certain  burden  or 
servitude  the  salo  shall  be  void,  the  provision  is  a  con- 
dition. Conditions  were  classified  in  an  artificial  manner 
(for  which  gee  POT  in  Kit  on  "  obligations,"  HI-M  \T,  and  other 
text-writers).  2.  In  common  Ian.  il  means  the  itatus  of  a 
person  in  respect  to  his  legal  rights,  capacities,  anil 
abilities.  (The  subject  will  be  more,  fully  considered  under 
the  word  STATUS.)  3.  In  common  law  if  further  means  a 
qualification  or  restriction  annexed  to  an  estate  arising 
cither  upon  a  eoi  will.  «  hen  by  111. 

is  created  or  enlarged  '  r  .lei.  at.  I.  or  a  like  clause  affecting 
the  existence  of  an  instrument  or  Ihe  operation  ofacon: 
The  leading  instance  to  be  eoi  B  qualification  an- 

nexed to  an  estate.  It  is  important,  at  the  outset,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  cftiulitiitti  and  a  eoi-f  ixntt.  A  condition 
either  enlarges  or  defeats  an  estate;  a  covenant  is  a  mere 
engagement  under  seal  to  do  an  act.  If  a  condition  be 
broken,  the  estate  either  does  not  exist  at  all,  or.  if  vest.  .1. 
the  grantor  may  by  appropriate  means  defeat  il.  In  case 
a  covenant  is  broken,  tin-  lenc.ly  is  to  sue  lor  damages,  or 
to  compel  the  covenantor  to  perform  it,  or  to  prevent  him 
by  injunction  from  breaking  it.  The  same  ai-t  may  by 
suitable  words  have  imparted  to  it  both  tho  character  of 
a  condition  and  n  covenant,  whrn  a  grantor  will  have 
his- choice  of  remedies.  Comlilionfi  as  to  their  form  are 
either  express  or  implied:  as  to  their  relation  to  the  es- 
tate, they  are  either  precedent  or  subsequent.  A  condition 
is  said  to  be  precedent  when  it  precedes  the  vestii 
enlarging  of  the  estate;  it  is  sul.M  quint  when.  Ihe  estate 
having  vested,  its  regular  effect  is  to  defeat  it.  The  <lis 
tinetion  does  m.t  .le|.<.nd  upon  any  form  of  words,  but 
npon  the  intent  of  the  parties.  It  will  be  observed  thai  the 
regular  effect  of  a  condition  subsequent  is  to  lead  to  a  for- 
feiture. As  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  opposed  to  forfeiture, 

.  it  is  governed  by  technical  rules  that  would  not  be  applie.l 

i  in   case  of  a  mere  action   upon   a  promise  or  covenant. 

I  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  rules  which 
appertain  to  the  one  subject  with  those  which  prevail  in 
the  other.  It  is  an  elementary  rule  that  a  condition  sub- 
sequent dot  the  nature  of  the  estate;  it  only 
qualifies  it  to  Ibis  extent,  I  hut  in  the  happening  of  the  speci- 
fied event  it  may  be  made  to  terminate  before  its  natural 
expiration.  Thus,  an  esinle  in  lee  or  for  life  or  for  years 
remains  a  member  of  its  class,  though  it  may  be  defeated 
hy  the  happening  of  the  event  which  is  called  a  condition. 
It  should  iii  1  that  the  happening  of  the  pre- 
scribed event  does  not  of  ilgetf  defeat  the  estate.  There 
must  be  an  Rfnrmath.  ii?  part  of  the  grantor 
whereby  be  rep.  -  t  his  estate.  This  is 
technically  called  a  '-re-entry."  In  well-drawn  instru- 
ments a  pin  iitry  i-  c\prc--ly  reserved.  This 
rule  is  so  rigidly  adhered  to  that  if  a  lease  should  prescribe 
that  an  estate  of  a  tenant  should,  on  the  happening  of  an 
event,  be  null  and  void,  a  re-entry  would  still  be  neees-ury. 
This  rule  leads  to  nn  important  principle,  lhat  the  right  to 
take  advantage  of  the  forfeiture  may  be  naivi.l  expnol; 
or  by  implication,  as  where  rent  upon  a  lease  is  accepted 
with  knowledge  of  the  cnuse  i  f  forfeiture.  Tin-  technical 
rules  of  the  common  law  do  not  apply  to  le-iami -nlary 
provisions  01  !  persona!  properly,  as  thai  branch 

i  of  jurisprudence  w:t-  developed  b\   •  ourts 

from  the  Roman  law.  Much  caution  is  i 
Siiry  in  discriminating  between  devises  of  land  and  legacies 
of  personal  property,  for.  though  in  Ihe  same  instrument, 
they  will  be  iroverned  by  different  rules.  The  rule  that  the 
grant. >r  inn-1  i  niter  is  to  he  confined  to  a  strict  case  of 
ronrfi'fi'nii.  It  does  not  apply  to  n  ri.tuliiii*n<il  limitation. 
The  distinction  between  the  two  should  be  pointed  out.  In 
a  condition  the  estate  on  the  happening  of  the  prescribed 
is  to  return  to  the  grantor;  in  a  conditional  limita- 
tion it  is  to  pass  over  to  a  third  person.  An  illustration 
will  show  the  difference  between  them.  Thus,  if  a  testator 
should  give  hi<  .laughter  an  estate  to  be  detcated  in  case 
she  entered  a  convent,  there  would  be  a  condition  :  but  if 
he  hud  added  tha'  in  the  event  supposed  it  should  go  to 
his  brother,  it  would  be  a  conditional  limitation.  The  main 
imporiani-e  .if  tie  Eg,  tliaf  in  .-a-.-  of  the  con- 

ditional limitation  no  re-entry  is  necessary,  and  the  estate 
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on  the  happening  of  the  event  passes  at  once  to  the  person 
designated.  (The  law  of  conditions  will  be  found  in  the 
works  on  real  property,  such  as  AVAsmtntN,  Citi  ISK,  and 
IIii,i.iAKi>,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  works  on  landlord 
and  tenant,  such  as  TAYLOR.)  T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Conditioned,  Philosophy  of  the,  a  name  given 
to  the  system  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  It  is  a  devel- 
opment and  application  of  the  general  principle  of  the 
Antinomies  of  Kant.  It  regards  the  judgment  of  cau- 
sality as  derived  from  an  impotence  of  the  mind — the 
principle  of  the  conditioned — the  law  that  the  conceiv- 
able has  .always  two  opposite  extremes,  and  that  the 
extremes  are  equally  inconceivable.  We  conceive  of  ex- 
istence as  conditioned  in  time,  and  thus  expressing  at  onee 
and  in  relation  the  three  categories  of  thought  which  afford 
us  in  combination  the  principle  of  causality,  the  law  of 
which  is  that  when  an  object  is  presented  phenomenally  as 
commencing,  wo  cannot  but  suppose  that  the  complement 
of  existence  which  it  now  contains  has  previously  been. 
(See  HAMILTON'S  ''Metaphysics/'  lect.  xxxviii.,  xxxix.) 

C.  P.  KHAUTH. 

Condom,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  (Jers,  on  the 
Bayse,  here  crossed  by  two  bridges,  24  miles  N.  X.  W.  of 
Auch.  It  has  a  noble  Gothic  church,  two  hospitals,  and 
Tiiiinufactures  of  cotton  and  mixed  fabrics.  It  was  founded 
in  721  A.  D.  Pop.  8140. 

Condonn'tion  [Lat.  r,,t></lf»itt;<>],  in  the  law  of  divorce, 
means  the  conditional  forgiveness  of  an  offence  for  which, 
without  such  forgiveness,  a  divorce  may  be  obtained.  In 
form  it  may  be  either  express  or  implied.  It  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  decide  whether  the  acts  are  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  justify  an  implication  of  forgiveness.  Cohabitation  of 
the  parties  with  knowledge  that  the  offence  has  been  com- 
mitted, and  with  the  means  of  establishing  its  commission 
in  a  court  of  justice,  will  lead  to  an  implication  of  forgive- 
ness. Condonation  is  conditional  in  this  sense,  that  a  repe- 
tition of  the  offence  revives  the  original  charge.  According 
to  some  authorities,  the  original  charge  may  be  revived  by 
the  commission  of  an  offence  of  an  inferior  grade.  The  for- 
giveness is  said  to  imply  that  the  innocent  party  shall  in 
all  respects  be  treated  kindly.  The  point,  however,  is  not 
fully  settled.  When  an  offence  has  been  condoned  and  not 
repeated,  it  must  be  treated  as  though  it  had  never  existed. 
The  original  charge  is  blotted  out  conditionally.  (The  sub- 
ject will  bo  found  fully  treated  in  the  treatises  on  divorce, 
such  as  BISHOP  and  POYNTKH.  The  ecclesiastical  reports 
in  England  and  those  of  the  court  of  divorce  may  be  ad- 
vantageously referred  to.) 

Con/dor   [a  Spanish  word   of  Peruvian  origin],  the 


Condor. 

VuUitr  or  Sarcorhamphns  grypJins,  or  Gn/pJntn  typitfi,  the 
great  vulture  of  the  Andes,  the  largest  known  bird  of  prey; 
it  is  four  feet  high.  The  average  expanse  of  wing  is  not 
over  nine  feet.  It  is  not  much  larger  than  the  lammer- 
geyer,  but  it  has  a  more  gigantic  appearance  than  that  of 
any  other  bird  except  the  ostrich. 

The  condor  is  known  to  soar  to  the  height  of  nearly  six 
miles,  far  above  ordinary  clouds,  and  thence  to  survey  the- 
vast  expanse  in  search  of  prey.  This  rarefied  space,  in- 
capable of  long  sustaining  human  life,  is  his  native  air,  and 
he  only  descends  to  capture  his  prey.  Condors  rarely  attack 
human  beings,  notwithstanding  their  gigantic  size  and 
strength.  They  pursue  the  deer,  the  llama,  and  young 
cattle,  and  devour  them  with  great  voracity.  After  these 


meals  they  arc  almost  unable  to  fly.  and  are  easily  caught 
by  the  Indians.  The  eggs  are  white,  and  three  or  four 
inches  long;  'they  are  deposited  on  the  bare  rocks,  as  the 
condor  makes  no  nest.  The  female  guards  the  young  for 
a  year;  they  are  for  several  months  covered  with  down  or 
soft  frizzled  hair  which  causes  them  to  appear  almost  as 
large  as  the  adult.  The  condor  is  found  in  the  Cordilleras 
of  i?outh  and  Central  America  and  Mexico,  and  is  said  to 
inhabit  the  southern  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but 
it  is  found  chiefly  in  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Andes. 

<  omhuri't,  de  (MARIE  JEAN  ANTOINE  NICOLAS  CARI- 
TAT),  MARQUIS,  an  eminent  French  philosopher  and  mathe- 
matician, born  at  Kibemont,  in  Picurdy,  Sept.  17,  17-13,  of 
an  ancient  family  of  Dauphine.  He  studied  in  the  college 
of  Navarre,  and  became  in  1762  a  resident  of  Paris.  Hav- 
ing written  an  "  Essay  on  the  Integral  Calculus,"  he  was 
admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1709.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  D'Alembert.  In  1777  he  was  chosen 
perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in 
1782  was  admitted  into  the  French  Academy.  He  had  a 
large  share  in  the  "  Encyclopedic."  He  favored  the  pop- 
ular cause  in  17SU,  wrote  several  able  political  treatises,  and 
published  the  influential  "  Feuille  villageoise/'  and  was 
elected  to  the  National  Convention  in  1702*  He  was  a 
moderate  republican,  and  voted  generally  with  the  Girond- 
ists. He  married  in  17*0  Sophie,  sister  of  Gen.  Grouchy, 
noted  for  her  beauty  (born  in  170-1,  died  in  1822).  Having 
been  proscribed  by  the  Jacobins  in  May,  1793,  he  remained 
secreted  in  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Paris  for  eight  months. 
During  this  period  he  wrote  a  "  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Progress  of  the  Human  Mind"  ("  Esquisse  d'un  Tableau 
historiquc  dcs  Progres  de  I'Esprit  Humain,"  1795).  This 
is  regarded  as  his  greatest  work.  He  believed  in  human 
perfectibility,  and  had  noble  ideas  of  human  destiny.  Ho 
quitted  his  place  of  refuge  early  in  1794  in  order  to  enjoy 
a  rural  excursion,  was  arrested,  and  confined  in  prison  at 
Bourg-la-Rcme,  where  he  took  poison  and  died  Mar.  28, 
1794.  "  Thus  died,"  says  Lannirtine,  ''this  Seneca  of  the 
modern  school.  The  day  of  recognition  has  not  come  for 
him,  but  it  will  come  and  will  exculpate  his  memory  from 
reproach."  A  collection  of  his  numerous  works  was  pub- 
lished by  O'Connor  and  Arago  (12  vols.,  ]  847-49).  (See 
D.  F.  ARAGO,  "  Biographic  de  Condorcct,"  1849.) 

Condottic'ri?  an  Italian  word  signifying  "conduc- 
tors," was  applied  to  the  mercenaries  who  during  the 
Italian  wars  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  took 
service  under  any  prince  or  government  that  chose  to  en- 
gage them.  They  consisted  principally  of  heavy-armed  cav- 
alry, and  for  a  long  period  the  wars  of  Italy  were  left  en- 
tirely to  them.  There  came  to  be  an  understanding  between 
them  to  spare  their  troops  as  much  as  possible,  until  at 
length  battles  were  fought  with  little  more  hazard  than 
would  be  incurred  in  a  tourney.  Among  the  most  celebrated 
were  Lodrisio,  about  1339;  Fra  Morcale,  1350;  Unarmed, 
Lando,  and  Francisco  di  Carmagnola,  about  1412 ;  Fran- 
cisco Sforza,  about  1450;  and  the  English  Hawk  wood*  - 

Conduction.  See  HKAT.  by  Pnot1.  AV.  P.  THOWBRIDGE, 
and  ELEUTUICITV,  by  PUKS.  HENRY  MOKTON,  Pii.  1). 

Conduc'tor  [from  the  Lat.  r«n.  intensive,  and  dnco, 
tliirtitiH,  to  "lead"],  a  leader,  a  guide,  a  director,  or  com- 
mander. Conductor  in  music  is  the  person  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  musicians  to  lead  the  performance  and 
beat  the  time.  The  term  is  applied  to  a  person  who  has 
charge  of  a  train  of  railway  cars  and  receives  the  fare. 
Also  a  metallic  lightning-rod  or  other  substance  through 
which  electricity  will  pass  freely.  (See  ELECTRICITY.)  The 
metals  are  the  best  conductors  of  electricity.  Among  the 
numerous  non-conductors  are  glass,  wax,  silk,  wool,  resin, 
caoutchouc,  amber,  gems,  sulphur,  lime,  and  dry  air. 

Cone  [Or.  Kwi'os  ;  Lat.  f't»m>*~\,  in  mathematics,  the  name 
of  a  solid  whose  surface  is  generated  by  a  straight   line 
moved  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pass  through  a  fixed  point 
and  to  touch  continually  a  given  curve  or  directrix.     The 
fixed  point  is  called  the  vertex;  the  part  of  the  cone  on 
which  the  directrix  lies  is  the  lower  nnppe,  and  the  other 
part  is  the  upper  nappe.     There  are  many  varieties  of  the 
cone,  but  the  term  is  usually  applied  to  those  having  cir- 
I  cular  bases.     The  most  common   kind  is  the  right  cone, 
1  which  may  be  conceived  as  being  generated  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  right-angled  triangle  round  one  of  Us  legs.     The 
line  from  the  apex  of  a  cone  to  the  centre  of  the  base  is 
called  the  axis,  and  in  the  right  cone  it  is  perpendicular  to 
j  the  base.     In  the  oblique  cone  the  axis  is  inclined  to  the 
I  plane  of  the  base  at  an  angle  other  than  a  right  angle.     A 
.  truncated  cone  is  the  lower  part  of  a  cone  cut  by  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  base.     Four  curves,  called  the  conic  sections, 
;  may  be  formed  by  a  piano  cutting  the  right  eone.     If  the 
'  cone  be  cut  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  base,  the  section  is  a 
1  circle;  if  the  plane  cut  the  cone  across,  making  any  angle 
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other  than  u  right  angle   with  its  axis,  the  section  i»  an 

ellipse.       It'  tin:    cutting    plane    l,i-    parallel   I"    the    -ide,  Ihr 

i  \\ill  bfl   '  parabola.      In  every  other  ea>e  than  those 

stilted  tin-   section   will   bo  a  hyperbola,  noli  i  *n    i- 

made  through  the  apex,  when  u  point  is  produced.      II.  in-.- 

the  point  i-  one  of  (li me  .-eetinns.      11  t«o  cones  were 

sot  oin'  above  tin-  othrr.  point  t,i  point,  the  one  being  u 
continuation  of  tin-  other  through  the  apex,  or,  more  strictly, 
if  a  cone  ho  regarded  ad  consisting  of  two  nappes,  as  in  the 
definition  gi\  en,  tin-  plane  producing  the  hypei 
would  rut  lllc  second  as  \vrll  as  tlic  lilst,  though  nunc  of  I  tie 
Other  pliines  would.  There  arc  thus  two  cipial  branches  of 
the  li vperbohi  belonging  to  the  two  napp.  >  of  a  cone. 

Cone  [I, ut.  >ir<>li!liii  ;  llr.  «ix«  and  <TT(xi/3iA<x].  in  b,,t 
any,  is  :i  term  applied  I"  a  colic. -live  fruit,  and  form  of  in- 
tloi es'-ence  sometimes  called  a  Strobile,  which  is  a  spike 
furnished  with  -'ale-,  each  of  whieh  has  two  naked  seeds 
a!  its  base.  Such  cones  are  charaetei  1st  ic  of  the  trees  of 
the  natural  order  ('onil'enc,  and  lire  so  called  because  Some 
of  them  are  eonic-il  in  form.  The  scales  of  true  cones  are 
closely  compacted  together,  until  they  separate  to  permit 

the  dispersion    <it     tile    ,-er.l-.        In   SOU1C   Of   the   t'onifeno    the 

fruit  assumes  a  berry  like  form.  The  Greeks  called  the 
cone  irrpdfliAos.  from  arpi^a,  to  "twi-t,"  alluding  to  the 
beautiful  spiral  arrangement  of  tin'  scales. 

Cone  (Spi •>•( -Kit  llon.irroN),  I).  I).,  born  in  Princeton, 
N.  .1.,  April  Jill,  ITS.".,  pursued  a  partial  course  lit  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  t.ee-inio  an  actor,  and  played  with 
great  success  tor  seven  years,  principally  in  1'hiladelphia. 
From  |s]i!  to  I  s  I :,  he  w.is  an  editor  in  Baltimore,  ami  had 
command  of  a  company  of  volunteers  which  were  called 
into  service  during  the  war  of  1812.  He  was  ordained  to 
the  Baptist  m.uistrv  in  IS!.},  was  pastor  at  Alexandria, 
Va.  (isir,  23),  (Hirer  Street  church.  New  York,  Is:1::  II. 
First  Uaptist  church, New  York  (1841—66),  Mid  WM  noted 
88  a  pulpit  orator  and  presiding  officer,  and  as  an  advocate 
of  a  new  version  of  the  Bible  into  English.  Died  in  New 
York  Aug.  'I:'..  186*. 

ConeVuh,  a  county  in  the  S.  of  Alabama.  Area,  750 
square  miles,  it  is  drained  by  the  Sepulga  River.  The 
surface  is  utie-.cn  ;  (lie  -i.il  is  >:nidy  and  nioMly  pn.,r.  Cot- 
t<m  and  wool  a  re  produced.  Pine  lumber  i-  pi  " -in  ed  in  the 
forests.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Mobile  and  .Montgomery 
R.  R.  Capital,  Evergreen.  Pop.  'Ji74. 

Concglin'lio,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Trc- 
visn.  on  a  railuay,  .'lu  miles  X.  of  Venice.  It  has  a  cathe- 
dral, and  silk  and  woollen  manufactures.  Pop.  (iv:;i. 

Cone'jos,  a  county  of  Colorado,  bordering  on  New 
Mexico.  It  is  hounded  on  the  K.  by  the  Itio  Grande  del 
Norte.  It  is  generally  well  watered  and  timbered,  and  has 
iimeh  good  gra/ing  land.  The  W.  part  is  occupied  by  the 
1  te  resen  atiou.  < 'at  t  le  a  lid  w  oo]  a  re  sta  pic  proi  1  nets.  The 
surface  is  partly  mountainous,  Gold  and  silver  arc  found 
abundantly.  It  comprises  part  of  the  beautiful  and  fertile 
San  Luis  Park.  Capital,  Concjos.  Pop.  L'.'HM. 

Conejos,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Conejos  CO.,  Col., on 
one  of  the  head-streams  of  the  Kio  (irandc. 

Con'citirtiigh',  a  post-borough  of  Cambria  co.,  Pa.,  on 
tin1  Coneniaugh  River  and  tbe  IViitral  U.K.,  SO  miles  E. 
of  Pittshurg  and  L'  miles  K.  of  Johnstown.  Pop.  2336. 

Conemaugh,  a  township  of  Cambria  co.,  Pa.    P.  728. 

Conemaugh,  a  township  of  Indiana  co.,  Pa.   P.  1493. 

ConemmiKli,  a  township  of  Somerset  co.,  Pa.    P.  1172. 

CoiH'-Slii'lls   (Conidm),  a    family  of  prosobranchiato 

C..|io.lons    mollusks.  of  the   section    Siphonostomata, 
%  ing  a  shell  of  inversely  conical  form  ;  the  spire  on  the 
biM>  of  the  cone   (sometimes   a   sharp   point,  sometimes 
almost  Hat):  tlic  npertnre  long,  narrow,  and  straight,  ex- 
tending from  the  base  of  the  cone  to  its  apex.     The  ani I 

is  carnivorous,  and  has  a  proboscis  capable  of  much  exten- 
sion. The  shell  is  covered  with  an  epidermis.  The  mol- 
Insks  of  the  e;enus  finui*  inhabit  shores  and  banks  of  sandy 
mud.  chiefly  within  the  tropics,  a  few  only  occurring  in  the 
.Mediterranean.  .More  than  27't  living  *p,.,-jcs  arc  known. 
besides  many  fossils.  The  irenils  l'l>  ui-"*t"t:t<i  is  of  ncarlv 
world-wide  distribution,  and  has  about  (."><>  living  species. 
with  :;»0  fossil  ones.  MO--I  oftlie  living  species  arc  marine. 
These  two  urcncia  constitute  the'  family,  ami  are  for  conve- 
nience divided  into  many  sub-genera.  Many  of  these  shells 
arc  very  beautiful. 

Conesto'sa,  a  poft-tovnihrp  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pa., 
in  the  t 'one-toLTa  Valley,  which  t;ives  name  to  a  one. 
brated  stock  of  lar^e  horses.      Pop.  2070. 

Cone'sus,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Livingston 
co..  N.  V.  Tlic  village  i-  on  a  branch  of  the  Erie  K.  1:..  .;•- 
miles  S.  of  Korhc.-tcr.  Pop  l.-.l'.L'. 

Conesns  Centre,  a  post. village  of  Conesus  township, 
Livingston  co.,  N.  Y.  Pop.  2:17. 


Conenville,  a  post-township  of  Schobarie  co.,  N.  Y. 
Pop.  1314. 

Cones,  Volcanic.    See  VOLCANOES,  by  Pnop.  ARNOI.H 
lirvoT,  I'll.  1).,  LL.D. 


o,  a  township  of  Adams  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  1029. 

Conewago,  a  township  i.nd   village  of  York   eo..  Pa. 
The  village  is  on  the  Northern  Central  H.  U..  K 
of  Harrisburg.     Pop.  1  :;-:.'. 

Conewago,  a  township  of  Dauphin  co..  Pa.     P.  831. 

Conewan'go,  a  post  township  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y. 

Pop.  un. 

Convwango,  a  township  of  Warren  co.,  Pa.     P.  1212. 
Coney  Island,  a  place  of  summer  resort,  is  in  the 

Atlantic.   II   miles  S.  of  tin-  city  of  New    York,  and    i 
the  S.  W.  extremity  of  Long   Island.     It   is  I*  miles  long. 
Here  are  several  hotels  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors. 
It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Brooklyn  Hath  and  Couey  Island 
K.  K. 

Confarrea'tion  [Lat.  fnrrtnm  or  con/arrralia,  from 
<••,».  ••  lordlier,"  anil  /ui;  "meal"],  a  mode  of  marriage 
among  the  ancient  Romans  practised  by  the  patricians  only. 
It  consisted  in  the  employment  of  certain  words  in  tho 

Rresence  of  ten  witio  —  .  s  ami  in  tlie  performance  of  a  re- 
gious  ceremony  in  which  jttmin  ftim-im,  a  peculiar  kind 
of  bread,  was  eaten  by  bridegroom  and  bride.  The  olliees 
of  Flanien  Hialis.  Klamen  Mercurialis,  and  Flamen  Quiri- 
nalis  were  open  only  to  those  who  were  born  of  parents 
thus  married.  The  custom  probably  did  not  come  down  to 
tho  time  of  Cresar. 

Confed'eraey  [Lat.  confirJerailn,  from  con,  "to- 
gether," ami  /or/u.  :  ^i  ,,  i  "league"],  a  federal 

compact  :  an  alliance  or  league  of  independent  states  ;  sev- 
eral states  or  nations  united  by  a  league;  a  coalition.  In 
law,  a  combination  of  two  or  more  persons  to  commit  an 
unlawful  act.  The  term  confederacy  has  often  been  applied 
to  the  government  of  the  I  .  S. 

Confederate  States,  or  Southern  Confederacy. 

The  earlier  authentic  assertions  of  a  right  (alleged  therein 
to  have  been  reserved  by  the  States  in  ratifying  the  Federal 
Constitution  )  to  resist  the  constituted  authorities  and  sub- 
vert the  laws  of  tho  Union  when  one  or  more  of  those  States 
should  adjudge  any  exercise  of  Federal  authority  unwar- 
ranted by  the  said  Constitution,  were  made  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Kentucky  in  1798,  and  by  that  of  Virginia  in  1799; 
the  Kentucky  resolves  in  which  this  doctrine  was  formulated 
having  been  prepared  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  as  thoseof  Vir- 
ginia were  by  James  Madison.  In  neither  case  did  these 
resolves  appear  to  contemplate  disunion,  but  rather  a  IIK//I- 
JicatioH  of  the  obnoxious  1-ederal  act  by  the  sovereign  power 
of  a  State.  The  first  distinct  avowal  of  disunion  sentiment 
was  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Josiah  Quincy  (of  Boston,  Massachusetts),  who,  in  oppos- 
ing the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  asserted  that  this  measure 
(which  he  agreed  with  its  author,  President  Jefferson,  in 
pronouncingunconstitutional)  virtually  dissolved  the  Union, 
so  that  the  States  were  freed  from  its  obligations  and  should 
prepare  for  peaceable  or  forcible  separation.  This  avowal 
elicited  little  sympathy  or  approval.  Again,  during  our 
last  war  with  Great  Britain  1  1S14-15)  some  of  the  more 
ardent  Federalists  of  New  England,  being  intensely  hostile 
to  that  war,  openly  adi  ocated  SCCCSMOH.  and  a  convention 
held  by  them  at  llartlonl.  I  'oniieetient,  was  popularly  and 
not  unreasonably  regarded  as  impelled  by  a  spirit  inimical 
to  the  I  nion.  Ilence,  the  members  of  this  convention  were 
ever  after  under  the  ban  of  public  opinion,  and  the  Federal 
party  never  regained  the  public  confidence.  Again,  when 
the  Xorth  and  South  came  into  fierce  collision  respecting 
slavery  on  tho  question  of  admitting  Missouri  as  a  slave 
State,  menaces  of  disunion  if  she  were  excluded  were  heard 
—  this  time  from  the  South.  When  in  1828  CongrefB  passed 
a  stringently  protective  tariff",  South  Carolina,  under  the 
lead  of  John  ('.  Calhoiin.  (icorge  Mclnitl..  ai.d  (lintral 
James  Hamilton,  Jr..  threatened  to  nullify  the  operation 
of  that  act  within  her  own  borders;  and,  though  that  tariff 
was  modified  in  1832,  she  adhered  to  her  resolve  ami  pro- 
ceeded to  call  a  convention  whereby  the  existing  tariff  was 
pronounced  null  and  void.  General  Jackson,  then  Pie-i 
dent,  denied  her  right  to  do  this  with  effect  in  a  vigorous 
and  masterly  proclamation,  whereof  Edward  Living- 
secretary  of  state,  was  understood  to  be  the  scribe,  and.  in 
some  decree,  the  author.  I'^n.'n  ss  proceeded  to  modify  still 
further  the  tariff,  and  South  Carolina  thereupon  waived  the 
execution  of  her  ordinance  :  so  a  collision  was  averted. 

African  slavery,  which,  though  tin  n  few  at  the 

North,  had  been  all  but  universal,  became  at  length  dis- 
tinctivelv  Southern,  ami  was  reprobated  by  an  intelligent, 
cons.  Mentions,  growing  minority  at  the  North.     The;. 
tated  for  the  overthrow  of  human  bondage,  regardles-  of 
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the  fact  that  tho  Federal  Constitution  conferred  on  Con- 
gress or  the  non-slaveholding  States  no  power  over  the  do- 
mestic institutions  of  the  South.  Prophecies  and  threats 
of  disunion  were  now  freely  uttered  in  the  slave  States. 
The  question  of  organizing  new  Territories  from  the  public 
domain  constantly  inflamed  this  controversy;  the  South 
insisting  that  her  people  had  a  right  to  migrate  to  any  Ter- 
ritory, and  there  hold  their  slaves  as  in  their  own  States; 
the  North  denying  this,  and  demanding  the  conservation 
of  tho  national  domain  to  free  labor.  Another  compromise 
in  1850  essayed  to  end  this  dispute,  but  with  poor  success, 
the  collisions  between  free  ami  slave  labor  which  followed 
the  organization  (in  1854)  of  Kansas  as  a  Territory  widen- 
ing and  deepening  tho  agitation.  An  attempt  to  array  the 
South  under  the  banner  of  State  Rights  against  the  com- 
promise of  1850  had  broken  down,  even  South  Carolina  re- 
fusing to  sustain  it;  but  when,  in  1860,  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
been  chosen  President,  on  a  platform  of  resistance  to  sla- 
very extension,  by  all  the  electoral  votes  of  the  free  States 
except  three  of  the  seven  cast  from  New  Jersey,  the  long-med- 
itated struggle  for  disunion  was  inaugurated  by  South  Caro- 
lina, whose  legislature  was  then  holding  a  called  session. 
A  convention  was  summoned,  which  promptly  met  and  by 
ordinance  (December  20)  declared  the  State  no  longer  in 
the  Union — Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Louisi- 
ana, nnd  Texas  following  her  example,  making  seven  States 
in  all  which  had  declared  themselves  out  of  the  Union  be- 
fore Mr.  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  (March  4,  1861).  Some 
of  these  were  barely  carried  for  secession,  and  in  none  but 
South  Carolina  was  the  step  taken  with  an  approach  to 
unanimity.  The  other  eight  slave  States,  though  urged  to 
unite  in  secession,  refused  to  do  so,  mainly  by  overwhelm- 
ing majorities.  In  pursuance  of  an  invitation  from  South 
Carolina,  the  seceded  States,  forming  an  aggregate  popula- 
tion of  2,656,948  free  persons  and  2,312,046  slaves,  sent  dele- 
gates to  a  convention  which  met  at  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
February  4,1861,  and  promptly  formed  a  confederacy  under 
a  constitution  modelled  on  that  of  the  Union,  except  that  it 
expressly  asserted  the  right  to  take  slaves  into  any  State  or 
Territory  of  said  Confederacy,  and  there  hold  them  as  prop- 
erty. Of  this  Confederacy,  Jefferson  Davis  of  Mississippi 
was  made  President,  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens  of  Geor- 
gia Vice-President — at  first  pro  f*m.,but  they  were  in  due 
time  chosen  without  opposition  for  a  regular  term  of  six 
years.  Montgomery  was  continued  as  the  capital  of  tho 
Confederacy,  and  its  first  Congress  there  assembled. 

Hostilities  against  the  Union  were  inaugurated  by  Con- 
federates while  Mr.  Buchanan  (who  offered  no  resistance) 
was  still  President.  General  David  E.  Twiggs  had  will- 
ingly surrendered  (February  18)  to  them  at  Indianola, 
Texas,  the  largest  Federal  force  anywhere  embodied  :  the 
detachments  guarding  our  Mexican  and  Indian  frontiers 
werelikewiseeaptured,  and  their  arms  and  munitions  treated 
as  spoils  of  war;  the  Federal  sub-treasury  at  New  Orleans, 
containing  $500,000,  had  been  turned  over  to  the  new  gov- 
ernment, as  had  several  national  fortresses  and  vessels;  so 
that  when  Mr.  Lincoln  assumed  the  duties  of  President  the 
war  had  been  fairly  inaugurated  on  the  side  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, but  not  on  that  of  the  Union.  Still,  he  forbore  to 
initiate  hostilities — unless  the  sending  of  food  to  the  hun- 
gry garrisons  of  the  Southern  forts  still  held  for  the  Union 
could  be  deemed  such — until  fire  was  opened  (April  12), 
by  express,  repeated  orders  from  the  Confederate  war  de- 
partment, upon  Fort  Snmter  in  Charleston  harbor,  South 
Carolina,  on  an  islet  which  had  been  all  but  created  by 
Federal  effort  and  expenditure.  Batteries  had  been  erected 
without  opposition  so  near  it  that  this  fort  was  reduced 
within  thirty-six  hours;  its  garrison  of  seventy  men,  under 
Major  Robert  Anderson,  being  allowed  to  march  out,  salute 
their  flag,  and  be  transported  northward,  not  prisoners  of 
war. 

A  tremendous  excitement  was  produced  throughout  the 
country  by  tidings  of  this  almost  bloodless  cannonade.  At 
the  South  it  was  regarded  as  at  once  a  general  call  to  arms 
and  an  omen  of  easy,  speedy  triumph.  At  the  North,  where 
tho  hope  of  a  peaceable  solution  had  till  this  time  been 
obstinately  cherished,  it  was  received  with  momentary 
amazement,  followed  by  intense  indignation.  "  It  is  an 
impeachment  of  our  manhood — a  challenge  to  fight !"  was 
the  general  exclamation.  Partisanship,  hitherto  rampant, 
of  the  South,  as  wronged  and  outraged  by  Northern  aboli- 
tionism, was  overawed  and  silenced  ;  the  national  flag  was 
everywhere  displayed;  President  Lincoln  called  out  for 
three  months  75,000  militia  to  "repossess  the  forts,  places, 
and  property  which  had  been  seized  from  the  Union."  But 
part  of  the  regiments  called  out  were  to  bo  furnished  by 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri, 
and  Arkansas,  whose  Democratic  governors  spurned  the 
call  as  a  usurpation,  and  by  Maryland  and  Delaware,  whose 
authorities  were  little  better  inclined  to  the  suppression  of 
secession  by  force  of  arms.  Virginia,  whose  convention, 


then  in  session,  had  previously  refused  by  two  to  one  to  se- 
cede, now  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession,  and  North  Caro- 
lina soon  followed  the  example,  as  Tennessee  and  Arkansas 
did  somewhat  later.  Governor  Claiborne  F.  Jackson  tried  to 
lead  Missouri  the  same  road,  but  the  convention  called  at 
his.  book  utterly  refused,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  raise 
Confederate  troops  and  inaugurate  civil  war  by  virtue  solely 
of  his  executive  authority.  He  was  speedily  arrested  by 
the  prompt,  decisive  action  of  Captain  Nathaniel  Lyon 
and  Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  who  raised  a  force  which  captured 
his  "Cam])  Jackson,"  near  St.  Louis,  and  most  of  the  men 
he  had  assembled  :  and  he  was  soon  forced  to  flee  the 
State,  which,  though  its  people  were  pretty  evenly  divided, 
adhered  to  the  Union,  as  did  Kentucky  under  kindred 
auspices.  These  two  last  were  for  years  ostensibly  repre- 
sented in  the  Confederate  Congress,  but  not  by  their  own 
choice.  When  the  Confederacy  was  full  grown  it  embraced 
the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Tennessee,  Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana,  and  Texas — eleven  in  all — covering  nearly 
half  of  the  inhabited  area  of  the  Union,  with  rather  less 
than  a  third  of  its  people.  Considering,  however,  that 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Maryland  contributed  largely, 
persistently,  to  the  Confederate  armies,  it  is  fair  to  esti- 
mate the  practical  Confederate  strength  at  one-half  that  of 
the  States  which  remained  loyal  to  the  Union. 

The  Confederate  Congress,  two  days  after  Mr.  Lincoln's 
inauguration,  had  authorized  the  raising  of  a  military  force 
of  100.000  men,  to  be  under  the  chief  command  of  Presi- 
dent Davis.  The  States  which  had  seized  forts,  arms,  ves- 
sels, money,  and  other  public  property  of  tho  Union  were 
requested  to  turn  them  over  to  the  Confederacy,  and  gen- 
erally did  so.  Commissioners  were  sent  from  Montgomery 
to  Washington  to  negotiate  for  a  peaceful  adjustment  of 
all  questions  arising  between  the  Union  and  its  new-born 
competitor.  They  were  courteously  received  hy  Hon.  M'il- 
liam  II.  Seward,  Mr.  Lincoln's  secretary  of  state,  but  no 
reconciliation  of  the  antagonist  pretensions  was  practicable, 
and  they  left,  asserting  that  they  had  not  been  frankly, 
candidly  met.  The  Confederacy  had  organized  its  revenue 
system,  and  commenced  collecting  duties  on  imports  from 
the  loyal  States  and  elsewhere,  before  striking  the  blow  at 
Sumter  which  was  deemed  necessary  to  draw  Virginia  and 
other  hesitating  States  out  of  the  Union.  Two  days  after 
President  Lincoln's  call  for  militia,  President  Davis,  by 
proclamation,  accepted  that  as  a  declaration  of  war,  and 
authorized  (May  17)  the  issue  of  letters  of  marque  and  re- 
prisal against  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  A  loan 
of  $5,000,000  was  advertised  at  Montgomery,  to  which 
$8,000,000  were  subscribed.  Before  the  close  of  April  the 
Confederacy  had  35,000  men  in  arms,  of  whom  10,000  were 
being  pushed  rapidly  northward,  and  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress, which  organized  at  Montgomery  on  the  20th  of  April, 
adjourned  on  the  21st  of  May  to  meet  at  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia (the  newly -chosen  capital),  on  the  20th  of  July. 
Treasury  notes  had  already  been  authorized,  and  a  heayy 
loan,  based  on  a  pledge  of  cotton  by  the  planters  to  the 
Confederacy.  All  debts  due  from  inhabitants  of  the  Con- 
federate to  those  of  the  loyal  States  were  impounded,  and 
directed  to  be  paid  into  the  Confederate  treasury.  This 
act  was  obeyed  to  the  extent  of  not  paying  the  loyal  cred- 
itors, but  the  Confederate  treasury  was  but  slightly  replen- 
ished from  this  source.  At  length,  when  war  had  begun  in 
earnest,  all  male  citizens  of  the  United  States  over  fourteen 
years  old  were  required  by  law  and  proclamation  (August 
14)  cither  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  Confederacy  or  leave 
Its  borders  within  forty  days.  The  Confederate  marshals 
were  directed  to  apprehend  and  imprison  all  who  disobeyed 
this  edict.  A  Confederate  privateer  having  been  captured 
and  her  erew  imprisoned  in  New  York  as  criminals,  Presi- 
dent Davis,  by  proclamation  (July  6),  declared  that  he 
would  retaliate  upon  Union  prisoners  of  war  any  infliction 
upon  those  Confederates,  and  proceeded  to  make  good  his 
word.  President  Lincoln  recoiled  before  this  menace,  and 
thenceforth  treated  privateersmcn  as  prisoners  of  war. 
Regular  exchanges  of  prisoners  between  the  belligerents 
were  initiated  in  the  winter  of  1861-02,  and  thenceforth 
accorded  without  objection.  The  Confederate  authorities, 
however,  did  not  scruple  to  treat  belligerent  Unionists  res- 
ident within  their  borders,  especially  those  of  East  Tennes- 
see, as  traitors.  Jefferson  Davia  as  President,  and  Alex- 
ander II.  Stephens  as  Vice-President,  were  unanimously 
Heeled  (November  6)  for  a  term  of  six  years  ensuing; 
their  previous  election  having  hitherto  been  provisional 
only. 

The  civil  war,  formally  initiated  by  the  bombardment  and 
reduction  of  Fort  Sumter,  was  prosecuted  thenceforth  dur- 
ing 1861  with  varying  fortunes,  but  with  a  preponderance 
of  success  for  the  Confederacy.  Its  first  signal  triumph  was 
the  easy  capture  (April  20)  of  the  Norfolk  navy-yard,  with 
three  or  four  national  vessels,  including  the  frigate  Merri- 
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which  months  afterwards,  having  been  tran-i 
into  the  rebel   iron-clad   Virginia,    wrought    fearful   havoc 
union  g  I  In-  national  \  esM'l-  in  Hampton  Koads  ),  with  nearly 
two  tie  1 11 -a  ml  cannon,  besides  small  arms,  mini  it 
immense  value — nil  abandoned  without  firing  a  shot  by  the 
DATs]   officers  who  should  have  defended  and  sa\.d  them. 
The  Sixth  regiment  of   Massachusetts   militia,  hastening  to 
the  relic!  ol   m en  need  \Va-h in L't "II  City,  had  just  befor. 

I'd  i  April   I'.'!    in   the   Direct-   of    Baltimore  by  a  mob, 
:  i  ibowOfAd  hardware,  p:l\  Ing  stones,  and  other  n 
upon  it  from  housetop,  as  it  peacefully  tr;ner-cd  their  city, 

killing  three  ami  wounding   fifteen  of  the  Massachusetts 

men.  while  eleven  of  the  mol,  were  killed  and  four  severely 
Bounded.  Tbe  militia  passed  on,  but  Baltimore  was  held 
by  tbe  mob,  and  comniuniealion  by  telegraph  or  otherwise 
between  the  1'e.leral  capital  and  Ihe  North  arrested  until 
General  B.  F.  Butler  reoceupied  it,  unre-isted.  by  an  ad- 
vance from  Annapolis  i  May  . i  l.",i.  That  important  city 
was  henceforth  firmly  held  for  the  I'nion.  General  Butler, 

being  i nmand  at  I  -roe,  ordered  an  advance 

under  Brigadier  General  Pierce  against  a  Confederate  out- 
post at  Mig  Bethel,  Virginia,  but  the  ill  directed  attack  was 
repulsed  b\  lien-nil  .1.  II.  Magruder  with  considerable  loss 
to  the  I'nionisls.  That  portion  of  Virginia  westward  of  the 
Allegbany  range  bavin  --'cession  and  still  adher- 

ing t  a  Confederate  army  was  sent  across  the 

mountains  to  o\  erbear  this  (  alleged  I  di-loyally  to  the  State, 
but  was  promptly  met  by  a  greater  I'nion  force  under  lien 
eral  George  B.  MeClellan,  and  driven  from  Philippi  (June 
2),  then  beaten  at  Rich  Mountain  and  also  at  Laurel  Hill, 
and  again  at  Carnck's  Ford  ( .Inly  12),  and  tho  remnant 
driven  in  disorderly  flight  over  the  dividing  ridge.  Hos- 
tilities were  renewed  on  the  Kanavvha  by  the  advance  ( Aug. 
1  |  of  a  fresh  Conledcriite  force  under  General  John  B.  Floyd, 
afterwards  succeeded  by  Genera!  Hubert  K.  Lee.  but  these 

were  met  nnd  bullied  In,  a  stronger  Inioii  army  under  Gen- 
eral Win.  S.  Kosecrans,  and  iiideeisHc  actions  ensued  at 
Cam  i  lev  Ferry. on  Cheat  Mountain,  and  at  Alleghany  Sum- 
mit, which  left  West  Virginia  almost  wholly  under  tbe  flag 
of  the  Union  at  the  close  of  IXIil.  In  Eastern  (or  old)  Vir- 
ginia hostile  armies  confronted  each  other  near  Harper's 
Ferry  nnd  Winchester  under  Generals  Itohert  Patterson 
(Union)  and  Joseph  E.  Johnston  (Confederate)  for  a  month 
without  lighting,  until  a  stronger  Union  force  under  General 
Irwin  McDowell  was  pushed  forward  by  Scott  from  Wash- 
ington and  Alexandria  to  Centreville,  menacing  the  Con- 
federate force  concentrated  around  Manassas  Junction,  and 
advancing  (July  21)  to  attack  its  left  near  Sudley  Church. 
Tho  advance  was  gallantly  made,  and  for  a  time  promised 
success :  but  Johnston's  army  from  Winchester  arrived  by 
rail  at  the  critical  moment,  and  was  hurried  forward  to  the 
sapp  irt  of  the  recoiling  regiments,  so  that  the  fortunes  of 
the  day  suddenly  changed,  and  the  Union  troops,  exhausted 
by  twelve  hours'  marching  and  fighting  under  a  July  sun, 
had  to  givo  way  before  this  unexpected  effort,  and  retired 
in  a  disnrder  not  uncommon  on  battle-fields,  even  among 
veteran  troops.  The  Confederates,  unaware  of  the  complete- 
iie--s  of  t  heir  v  ictorv,  did  not  pursue  it,  though  their  President 
Davis,  hnd  arrived  on  the  field  about  the  close  of  the  battle. 
The  I'liion  los-  in  this  affair  was  not  less  than  4000  men, 
inostlv  wounded  and  prisoners,  with  at  least  twent. 
mm  and  large  .{iiantitics  of  small  arms:  the  Confederates 
lost  about  2000,  including  two  generals  (Bee  and  Bartow) 
killed.  The  men  who  fought  were  not  far  from  25,000  on 
each  side,  but  .mite  us  many  more  I'nion  soldiers  listened 
to  the  sound  of  the  guns  at  Centreville,  Fairfax  Court- 
house, in  Washington,  and  on  tho  Potomac,  who  should 
have  been  on  the  bloody  field. 

General  MeClellan  was  now  called  from  West  Virginia, 
and  soon  made  commander  in-chief,  vice  General  Scott 
-retired  :  but  then  re  serious  fighting  on  this  lino 

till  October  20,  when  a  I'nion  force  of  r.Miu.  pushed  across 
tbe  Potomac;  opposite  Harrison's  Island,  was  attacked  near 
Ball's  Bluff  by  General  Kvnns's  brigade,  mainly  Mississip- 
pians,  nnd  nearly  destroyed:  its  commander.  General  K. 
D.  Baker  of  Oregon,  being  killed,  with  .",00  of  his  men, 
and  more  than  Aim  taken  prisoner*.  Two  months  after. 
General  K.  «>.  C.  Or.l.  with  the  Third  Pennsylvania  bri- 
gade, having  advanced,  also  on  General  .McCldlnn's  right, 
to  Dranc-\  illc,  wa-  there  attacked  by  a  rebel  brigade  under 
ral  ,1.  K.  li.  Stuart,  who  wns  ijuiekly  repulsed,  with  a 
:  1MO  men.  This  closed  the  campaign  on  the  Potomac. 
Meantime.  General  Butler,  sailing  from  Fortress  Monroe 
(  August  20  I,  hnd  captured  Forts  llnlteras  and  Clark 

.  to  I'.uulico  Sound,  taking  700  prisoners  under 
Commodore  Bowen.  2.~>  guns.  IUOO  muskets,  and  some  - 
A  more  formidable  expedition,  lO.OOo  sir-vug,  under  General 
T.  W.  Sherman  and  Commodore  S.  F.  Dupont,  left  Hampton 
Roads  October  211,  and  steered  tor  Port  Royal.  South  Car- 
olina, where  it  bombarded  and  reduced  the  Confederate 
forts,  on  Hilton  Head  and  Phillips'  Island,  driving  out  their 


defenders  and   taking  undisputed    i  f  the  Sea 

i-  adjacent,  which  were  thenceforth  I'mnly  held  by  a 
1'iiion  land  and  naval  force  which  menaced  both  Charles- 
ton and  Savannnh.  and  ,  though  unsuccessfully, 
struck  at  the  railroad  connecting  them. 

In  th"  \Ve-t.  Missouri  was  tins  year  the  arena  of  :. 
lent    though    desultory    conflict.      Major  General    .lobi.    C. 
Fremont,  who    bad   been  appointed  to  command   here,  was 

hastening  westward  to  organize  at  St.  I i«  an  army  under 

the  depressing  influence  of  the  Bull  Run  disaster  in  the 
Kast.when  Governor  C.  F.  Jackson  returned  from  a  two 
months'  sojourn  in  the 

putt   possession    of  the    S'nte,  though  a   oC  I    her 

people    hud    declared  (July  20 1  bis    office   and    those  1,1 
adherents   \acated    liy    trea-on.  and    nil   their   disloyal   aotfl 
null  and   void.      He   thereupon    assumed   total,.     ' 
out  of  the  I'nion   by  proclamation  i.lulv 
close  alliance  with  the  Confederacy,  and  wns  rai 
army,  in  good  part  from  Arkansas,  when  General  Nail. 
1, yon.  commanding  6000  Unionists  at  Springfield,  look  the 
field  against  Jackson's  far  more  numerous  but  not  so  well- 
pro;  i, lei    army,  led   by   General    Sterling    Price,  who  sud- 
denly resigned   his   command    to   (;,•(,.  i;il    I'MI    McCulloeh 
from  Arkansas.    I. yon.  having  advanced  to  Wilson's  Creek, 
sent  General  Sigel  with  1200  men  to  flank  the  enemy,  whom 
he  assailed  in  front,  but  his  force   was  too  small:    I.M  n 
fell  mortally  wounded,  and  the  I'nion  attacks  in  front  and 
flank  were  repulsed:    but  the  I'nionists    retired  deliliei  jtlel  v 

and  unpursued  to  Springfield,  insisting  that  they  bad  fought 
quadruple  their  numbers  and  not  been  beaten.  Major 
Sturgis,  who  succeeded  General  l.yon,  noon  afterward  re- 
treated to  Holla,  abandoning  all  Southern  Missouri  to  the 
Confederates.  McCnlloeh  returned  to  A rkansan,  but  Price 
ad\  a  need  in  large  force  to  the  Missouri  Kiver  at  I.e  \ingi  on. 
where  he  invested  Colonel  Mulligan  and  his  Irish  brigade, 
numbering  27SO  men,  and  pressed  them  so  vigorously  that 
Mulligan  was  forced  to  surrender  (September  20)  before 
Fremont  could  relieve  him.  Fremont  took  the  field  directly 
afterwards,  and  pushed  down  to  Springfield  at  the  head  of 
30,000  men ;  but  Price  avoided  him  by  retreating,  and  there 
was  no  fight,  except  that  Colonel  Zugonyi,  with  300  Union 
cavalry,  routed  afar  larger  force  which  held  Springfield, 
capturing  that  city.  Fremont  was  still  looking  for  Price 
when  he  was  rclie\ed  i  November  2),  and  ordered  to  turn 
over  his  command  to  General  David  Hunter,  who,  in  pur- 
suance of  his  orders,  retreated  to  Holla,  again  abandoning 
all  Southern  Missouri  to  the  enemy.  Brigadier-Genera! 
U.  S.  Grant  was  at  this  time  in  command  of  the  import- 
ant post  of  Cairo  at  tho  junction  of  the  Ohio  with  the 
Mississippi,  watched  by  a  Confederate  force  at  Columbus, 
Kentucky.  Grant,  with  2850  men  on  four  steamboats, 
dropped  down  the  river  to  Columbus,  landing  at  Belmont 
in  Missouri,  and  attacked  the  Confederate  camp  on  that 
side.  The  attack  was  spirited,  and  at  first  successful ;  but 
Major-General  (Bishop)  Polk,  commanding  at  Columbus, 
crossed  with  five  regiment*,  increasing  the  Confederate 
force  to  5000,  by  which  Grant  was  beaten  off  nnd  driven  to 
his  boats  with  a  loss  of  500  men.  The  Confederate 
was  rather  more.  One  month  later,  Colonel  Jefferson  C. 
!'  MS.  acting  under  General  John  Pope,  commanding  in 
Central  Missouri,  surprised  a  Confederate  camp  at  Milford, 
and  captured  1000  prisoners  (including  three  colonels)  and 
as  many  horses  and  muskets.  General  Pope  reported  2500 

Prisoners  taken  this  month,  with  a  loss  on  his  part  of  barely 
00.     So  closed  the  campaign  of  I  si;]. 

The  battles  of  the  bloody  year  1862  were  initiated  at 
Mill  Spring. near  the  Cumberland  River,  in  Southern  Ken- 
tucky, where  General  George  B.  Crittcndcn,  having  just 
supplanted  General  F.  K.  Zollicoffcr  in  chief  command  of  the 
Confederate  force  in  that  quarter,  ordered  an  attack  on  the 
Unionists  in  their  front,  who,  being  in  superior  numbers 
and  led  by  General  George  II.  Thomas,  repulsed  them 
(January  P.I)  after  a  hot  struggle  of  two  hours. and,  following 
them  to  their  camp,  found  it  deserted  I 'rillenden  having 
fled  across  the  Cnmlierland.  leaving  ten  guns.  l.'iOll  h/, 
etc.  General  Zollicoffcr  was  killed  while  lea. ling  the  attack. 
This  blow  was  soon  followed  by  om-  more  serious,  directed 
from  St.  Louis  by  General  Hallcck,  who  sent  from  Cairo 
Brigadier-General  U.S.  Grant  with  l.'i.ooo  men.  and  ' 
modore  A.  H.  l-'ootc  with  seven  gunboats,  to  open  away 
into  Tennessee.  Fort  Henry.  Ml  miles  up  tbe  Tennessee 
River,  was  quickly  reduced  (Fel.rnarv  f,  i  by  the  gunboats, 
the  garrison  mainly  escaping  to  Fi.it  Donelson,  12  miles 
eastward,  commanding  the  navigation  of  the  Cumberland. 
having  their  chief,  lieneral  Lloyd  Tilgbmnn.  a  prisoner. 
General  U  rant  followed  the  fleeing  Confederates,  and  nearly 
invested,  with  his  force  considerably  increased,  their  strong- 
hold, two  miles  below  Dover,  held  by  I.,. lino  men  under  the 
Virginian  general  John  It.  Floyd  I  late  I'nited  Si 
t;ir\  ot  u;i:  ,  i  Hmmodore  1  e  Cumber- 

land, first  attacked  (February  14)  the   river-batteries,  but 
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wa?  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  Floyd,  seeing  Grant 
proceeding  leisurely  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  anticipated  that 
result  by  an  advance  under  General  Simon  H.  Buckner  on 
Grant's  right  towards  Dover,  commanded  by  General  John 
A.  McClcrnandof  Illinois,  who  was  overpowered  and  driven 
back  after  a  protracted  deadly  struggle,  losing  a  six-gun 
battery.  The  Union  centre,  under  General  Lew  Wallace, 
sent  two  brigades  to  McClernand's  support,  by  which  the 
Confederate  advance  was  arrested,  and  General  Grunt,  ar- 
riving on  the  field  at  3  P.  M.  from  a  conference  with  Com- 
modore Foote,  ordered  a  general  attack,  which  was  crowned 
with  success.  Wallace  recovered  by  it  the  ground  previ- 
ously lost  by  McClernand,  while  General  C.  F.  Smith  led 
the  Union  left  clear  over  the  breastworks  in  their  front,  and 
the  day  closed  with  a  decided  Union  victory.  A  cold  night 
of  suffering  followed,  during  which  General  Floyd,  despair- 
ing of  cutting  his  way  out,  surrendered  his  command  to 
General  Gideon  J.  Pillow,  who  passed  it  to  General  Buck- 
ner,  who,  after  some  parley,  surrendered  next  morning 
(February  16)  not  less  than  0000  men,  besides  2000  sick  and 
wounded.  General  N.  B.  Forrest,  with  800  cavalry,  es- 
caped up  the  bank  of  the  swollen  river,  while  Floyd,  Buck- 
IHT,  and  a  remnant  got  across  by  boat  before  daylight  and 
fled.  One  result  of  this  success  was  the  immediate  evacua-  ; 
tion  of  the  Confederate  camp  at  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky, 
a-  also  of  Nashville  and  all  Northern  Tennessee;  Governor 
Ish:im  G.  Htirris  and  his  legislature  being  among  the  fugi- 
tives. Nashville  was  promptly  occupied  by  the  Unionists, 
while  the  main  army  of  Tennessee,  under  General  A.  Sidney 
Johnston,  retreated  unmolested  to  Corinth,  Mississippi, 
leisurely  followed  by  General  Don  Carlos  Buell,  who  had 
commanded  the  Union  forces  in  Kentucky.  General  Grant's 
army,  now  confided  to  General  C.  F.  Smith,  was  embarked 
and  moved  up  the  Tennessee  to  Savannah  and  Pittsburg 
Landing,  nearly  opposite  Corinth.  These  Union  suc- 
cesses compelled  the  evacuation  of  Paducah  and  Columbus, 
while  General  Pope,  with  40,000  Unionists,  inarching  down 
through  Eastern  Missouri,  drove  Major-General  McCown, 
with  9000  Confederates,  from  New  Madrid,  taking  thirty- 
three  cannon  and  many  thousand  muskets,  also  tents, 
wagons,  etc.,  without  a  serious  contest.  Brigadier-General 
Makall,  with  6700  men,  123  cannon,  and  7000  small  arms, 
was  now  caught  between  Pope's  army  and  Foote's  fleet 
on  Island  No.  10  in  the  Mississippi,  and  compelled  to  sur- 
render. Commodore  Foote,  dropping  down  the  river,  routed 
the  Confederate  flotilla  in  a  brief  engagement  before  Mcm- 

Shis,  which  thereupon  surrendered  without  a  blow.     By 
uly  1st  the  Mississippi  River  saw  none  but  the  Union  flag 
floating  above  Vicksburg,  which  successfully  resisted  suc- 
cessive attempts  at  its  reduction  by  Commodore  Foote  from 
above  and  Commodore  Farragut  from  below. 

General  C.  F.  Smith  was  soon  disabled  by  sickness  and 
died,  and  the  command  of  his  army  again  devolved  upon 
General  Grant,  who,  while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  General 
Buell  from  the  North,  was  attacked  at  Pittsburg  Landing 
liy  an  advance  in  force  of  the  Confederates  from  Corinth, 
50,000  strong,  under  General  A.  S.Johnston,  while  General 
Grant  was  still  at  Savannah,  eight  miles  below.  The  Union- 
ists, about  40,000  strong,  were  completely  surprised  without 
intrenchinents  or  oven  abatis,  and  were  driven  with  heavy 
loss  from  Shiloh  Church,  three  miles  inland,  to  the  brink  of 
the  river,  having  lost  heavily  in  guns,  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners.  Meantime,  General  A.  S.  Johnston  had  been  shot 
dead,  the  Union  gunboats  on  the  Tennessee  had  come  into 
play,  General  Grant  had  joined  his  shattered  army,  while 
the  advance  of  General  Buell's  force  was  beginning  to  come 
to  ita  relief.  Night  brought  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and 
General  Beauregard  had  succeeded  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  Confederates.  On  the  Union  side,  General  W.  II.  L. 
Wallace  had  been  killed  at  the  head  of  his  division.  Gen- 
eral Nelson's  division  of  Buell's  army  had  crossed  the  Ten- 
nessee in  boats  at  5  to  6  p.  M.,  and  taken  position  on  the 
field  by  7.  Two  more  divisions  were  on  hand  by  sunrise 
next  morning,  when  the  battle  was  reopened  by  an  advance 
of  the  Union  forces,  of  whom  25,000  (including  General  Lew 
Wallace's  division  of  General  Grant's  army)  were  fresh, 
while  only  3000  of  the  Confederates  had  not  yet  been  en- 
gu.ired.  The  fighting  throughout  the  forenoon  was  spirited, 
but  (lie  forces  were  unequal,  and  the  Confederates  had  lost 
by  4  P.  M.  all  the,  ground  they  had  gained  the  day  before, 
and  were  soon  afterwards  in  full  retreat.  There  was  but  a 
faint  show  of  pursuit.  The  reported  Union  loss  in  the  two 
days'  lighting  was  1735  killed,  7882  wounded,  3956  missing ; 
to'al,  13,573.  Beauregard  reported  the  Confederate  loss  at 
1728  killed,  8012  wounded,  957  missing;  total,  10,699. 

General  Grant  was  soon  superseded  by  General  Ilalleck, 
who,  taking  command  of  the  combined  army,  advanced  by 
approaches  to  Corinth,  which  was  evacuated  by  General 
Beauregard,  who  retreated  with  little  loss  into  the  heart  of 
Mississippi.  Meantime,  General  0.  M.  Mitchell,  with  part 
of  Buell's  army,  had  advanced  eastward  up  the  Tennessee, 


taking  Ifuntsvillo  and  other  towns  on  the  river,  but  failing 
to  carry  Chattanooga.  Mitchell  was  now  transferred  to  the 
command  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  where  he  sickened 
and  died. 

The  war  in  the  Territories  was  early  initiated  by  an  effort 
of  Colonels  Loring  and  G.  B.  Crittenden  to  carry  over  the 
1200  regulars  stationed  in  New  Mexico  to  the  Confederacy  ; 
but  their  intrigues  were  repulsed  on  every  hand,  and  they 
were  constrained  to  flee  to  El  Paso,  where  Major  Lyndc,  who 
had  700  men,  made  a  pretence  of  resistance,  advancing 
twenty  miles  to  meet  a  much  smaller  Texan  force,  then  re- 
treating, and  surrendering  his  entire  command,  which  was 
paroled  and  marched  northward  for  exchange,  suffering  ter- 
ribly from  heat  and  thirst.  General  II.  F.  Sibley,  command- 
ing a  Confederate  force  of  2300  Texan  volunteers,  undertook 
the  conquest  of  New  Mexico  in  the  fall  of  ISGlj  but  his 
advance  was  retarded  by  lack  of  supplies  till  the  opening  of 
1SG2,  when  he  met  Colonel  E.  11.  S.  Can  by,  commanding  a 
much  larger  Union  force,  at  Fort  Craig.  The  Unionists  were 
first  drawn  out  of  their  stronghold,  and  then  defeated  by  a 
brilliant  charge  on  Mcltae's  battery,  which  was  taken.  Can- 
by's  men  fled  precipitately  to  the  fort,  which  Sibley  could 
not  reduce;  so  he  turned  it  and  pus-lied  on  to  Apache  Puss, 
where  his  farther  advance  was  opposed  by  l-'OO  men,  mainly 
Colorado  volunteers,  under  Colonel  John  P.  Slough,  whom 
he  defeated  by  another  Texas  charge,  which  routed  Slough's 
motley  crowd  and  cleared  the  road  to  Santa  Fe,  which 
Sibley  soon  entered  in  triumph.  But  his  brilliant  victories 
proved  barren;  he  could  not  feed  and  clothe  his  little  unny 
from  all  the  resources  of  New  Mexico,  while  Canby  was  in 
the  way  of  his  receiving  supplies  from  Texas,  had  any  been 
sent.  Forced  to  evacuate  the  capital  of  New  Mexico  for 
Albuquerque,  whence  (April  12,  1863)  he  moved  down  the 
Rio  Grande,  he  encountered  Canby  at  Peralta,  but  escaped 
him,  after  some  fruitless  long-range  fighting,  by  destroying 
his  train  and  dragging  his  guns  over  a  desnljife,  waterless, 
mountainous  region  east  of  the  river,  and  thus  made  his 
way  down  to  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  having  left  half  his  force 
dead  or  prisoners,  though  never  defeated ;  and  returned  to 
report  his  sage  conclusion  that  New  Mexico  was  not  worth 
a  quarter  of  the  cost  of  taking  and  holding  it. 

Some  of  the  largest  of  the  semi-civilized  tribes  settled  in 
the  Indian  Territory  were  incited  by  their  old  Democratic 
agents  and  other  influential  whites  to  link  their  fortunes 
with  the  Confederacy  soon  after  the  Union  defeats  at  Bull 
Run  and  Wilson's  Creek.  Their  aid  proved,  however,  of 
little  worth,  and  they  were  glad  to  return  to  the  protection 
and  alliance  of  the  Union  so  soon  as  the  progress  of  events 
had  made  it  probable  that  this  was  the  stronger  side. 

General  Sterling  Price,  after  Pope's  successes  in  Mis- 
souri near  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1861,  unable  to 
fight  a  pitched  battle,  retreated  rapidly  through  Spring- 
field and  Cassville,  closely  pursued*  and  fighting  when  he 
must,  till  he  had  reached  Arkansas  and  formed  a  junc- 
tion near  Boston  Mountain  with  General  Ben  McCulloch, 
commanding  a  division  of  Texas  and  Arkansas  volun- 
teers, which  raised  his  force  to  an  equality  with  that  of-his 
pursuers.  General  Albert  Pike  now  added  to  the  ration- 
consuming  power  of  the  Confederates  a  brigade  of  In- 
dians, swelling  their  total  to  nearly  20,000  men.  Earl  van 
Dorn,  late  a  captain  of  Union  regulars,  now  a  Confederate 
major-general,  assumed  chief  command,  and  resolved  to 
fight,  the  Unionists  (now  led  by  General  Samuel  R.  Curtis 
of  Iowa)  before  they  could  be  concentrated.  Advancing 
rapidly  from  his  camp  at  Cross-Timber  Hnlluw?,  Van  Dorn 
fell  upon  General  Franz  Sigel,  holding  the  extreme  Union 
advance  at  Bentonville.  Sigel  retreated  (March  3,  1862) 
fighting,  and  fulling  back  coolly,  until  reinforced  at 4  P.  M., 
when  he  encamped  at  Leetown  on  Curtis's  right.  Curtis 
held  a  good  position  on  Sugar  Creek,  which  Van  Dorn 
avoided  by  moving  far  to  the  left  and  attacking  in  over- 
whelming force  the  extreme  Union  right  under  Colonel 
Carr,  holding  a  swell  of  ground  known  as  Pea  llidge.  Carr, 
fearfully  overmatched,  resisted  stubbornly  for  seven  hours, 
during  which  he  was  repeatedly  wounded,  loft  a  fourth  of 
his  men,  and  was  driven  back  half  a  mile.  Curtis,  who  had 
but  scantily  reinforced  him  up  to  2  p.  M.,  now  ordered  Gen- 
erals Asboth  and  Sigel  to  the  support  of  Carr,  himself  accom- 
panying Asboth,  whose  batteries  were  soon  engaged  with 
the  enemy's,  and  bo  severely  wounded.  Night  closed  the 
combat  as  Sigel  was  coming  into  position  on  Asboth's  left. 
Next  morning,  General  Curtis,  having  completed  his  dis- 
positions, ordered  his  centre  to  advance,  and  the  cannonade 
was  reopened  on  both  sides,  but  the  Confederates  soon  de- 
sisted and  disappeared,  fleeing  through  Cross-Timber  Hol- 
lows in  their  rear  so  rapidly  as  to  defy  pursuit.  The  Union 
loss  in  this  battle  was  1351  out  of  10,500  men.  Van  Dorn'a 
force  was  at  least  1G,000,  including  5000  Indians.  Among 
his  killed  were  Generals  Ben  McCulloch  and  Mclntosh  j 
among  his  wounded,  Generals  Price  and  Slack.  Lack  of 
ammunition  was  the  reason  alleged  for  his  hasty  retreat. 
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<i<  neral  Curtis,  then  advanced  without  resistance  to   I'ates- 
ville,  Arkansas-,  ami  thru- '••  marched  ID  Helena  'in  the  Mis 
v|ii,  l>iit    once    ]e-i-!.  .I    l.\    I.Min    cavalry  under    (ieneral 

Albert  RllSl,  Who  Were  ea-il\  routed  ttllh  !L  loS9  ul  100  tO  8 
UnionislS. 

Curtis/s-  TII  iili  eastward  opened  Mi--..uri   once 

more  to  Confederate  ineurMons.     Tilling  ol'  I   Q 
in  Virginia  filled  the  invading  ranks  with  volunteers  from 
all  quarters.     Colonel    Porter,  commanding  sunn-  I.'11''"   "! 
these   raw  levies,  wan  attacked   near   Kiricsvillf   l>y  ' 
John  M.-N'cil  with   IIIIMI  cavalry  ami  a   battery,  ami   alter  a 
desperate    light    was    defeated    aii<l    hi-    toreo    virtually    d"- 
str.'\ed.      Colonel  1'oindexter.  with  1100  CoofMoVtMi  WM 
attacked   by  Ciilnnel  o.iin  (Initar  while  crossing  the  Cha- 
riton   Uivcr,  and  his   command  likewise   captured    or  de- 
-;  i  "\  cd.     After  several  more  ]  telly  eon  diets  I  lie  I  'on  federates 
Were  again    chased  out  of  Mis-onri    ami    compelled  to    take 
refuse  in  Arkansas,  where  (ieneral  T.  ('.  llindman  w  • 
in  chief  command,     (iem-rul  lUunt  commanded  the  rnion- 
isls,  who  hail   again  entered   that  Slate    -»mi    ..H'III 
tieneral    F.    J.    llerron.    CMiealnjM-il    at    \\il-. oi's    Creek    with 
Tumi  men,  ha-tened  to  his  aii!  when  apprised  of  his  danger, 
reaching   Faycttcvillc.    Arkali-as,   December    7.      Mindinan. 

il iving  Illunt  hy  a  threat  of  lighting,  tnrneil  his  left,  and 

with  10,000  men  fell  upon  Ilerron's  lono  infantry  and  ar- 
tillery at  Prairie  (trove,  his  cavalry  having  been  pushed 
forward  to  help  lilunt.  A  spirited  fight  ensneil,  llerron, 
.le-|ienitely  charged,  brav civ  holding  his  ground  until  2  p.  M., 
when  the  welcome  -nund  of  IJlunl's  hatleries.  was  hcar'l 
opening  on  his  left.  The  forces  engaged  were  now  nearly 
ei|H:il,  and  the  Kattle  raged  till  alter  dark,  little  ground  bo- 
in^  Billed  on  either  side.  Next  morning  the  Confederates 
ll:i  1  left  theiicl.l.  II  iiiilrn;i!i's  1*88  Was  1317,  including  Gen- 
era! Stein,  killed.  Tlie  I'nion  loss  was  1148,  of  whom  953 
were  from  Herron's  lunn. 

An  expedition  consisting  of  thirty-one  steamboats  and 
11,600  men,  led  by  (ieneral  A.  K.  I '.n rn-ide  and  Commodore 
L.  M.  ( lold.-borough,  sailed  from  Fortress  Monroe  January 

1  1  ,  1  MiJ.  1'or  Koalloke  anil  \  lliemarle  Sounds.  North  (  'arolina, 
laii-li:  \  ."1)011  Koanoko  Island  a  force  by  which 
main  'lel'eii.-c.  wa-  -j lily  taken  by  as- 
sault, witli  a  I'nion  lo-s  ,,f  :;no,  while  about  2MO  Confed- 
erates were  captured.  The  iidt  point  of  attack  "as  \ew- 
liern,  which  was  likewise  carried  by  nssault  (.March  14). 
Among  the  captures  were  two  steamboats,  sixty-nine  can- 
non, an<l  .)l!l>  prisoners.  The  T'nion  loss  in  the  assault  was 
600.  Fort  .Mai-on,  on  the  oo:!-t,  was  next  in\,-sted  and 
taken,  will]  its  garrison  of  ..III!  men.  This  was  the  first 
of  the  regular  Tnion  fortresses  retaken  from  the  enemy. 
Washin^toii,  Plymouth,  and  other  Xorth  Carolina  ports 
fell  without  re-i  -lanre.  liut  (Jcncral  Reno  was  repulsed  in  a 
li^ht  at  South  Mills,  and  (ieneral  Foster  in  an  attempt  on 
the  important  railroad  junction  at  ( Juliisboro'. 

lieneral  ISenjamin  F.  i'.utler,  hnvim,'  raised  in  New  Eng- 
land six  regiment!)  of  1000  men  each  for  the  purpose,  and 
lieiu^  allied  b\  a  tleet  under  Captain  !>avid  (i.  Farra;rnt, 
left  Fortress  Monroe  (February  25,  18G2)  for  his  rendez- 
vous on  Ship  Island,  M i>-i-si[ipi.  whither  ono  of  his  bri- 
L'l'h-  itii'ler  (ieneral  J.  W.  Phelps  liad  preceded  him,  and 
where  his  troops  were  soon  augmented  to  Ki.lHK).  His  ob- 
jective point  was  New  Orleans,  a  city  of  170,000  inhab- 
itants, defended  by  iilHMI  men  under  (ieneral  Mansfield 
Iiovcll,  but  the  strong  forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson,  half 
ivay  between  the  city  and  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi, 
wen'  Lovcll's  main  reliance.  Karnest  ell'orts  to  strengthen 
them  by  a  raft  or  boom  across  the  river  were  all  hut 
thwarted  by  the  bii;b  s:,iL;eof  the  heavily-swelling  current. 
(  apiain  I'arra^ut.  with  his  fleet  of  forty-seven  armed 
YI  --els  and  ^11)  guns,  appeared  Iteforo  the  forts  April  17, 
opened  tire  next  morning,  and  destroyed  or  evaded  three 
lire-rafts  scut  down  to  annoy  him.  After  three  days'  inef- 
fective I ibanlment,  the  llasca.  Captain  Caldwell.  steamed 

up  to  tin'  great  boom  or  ,-hain.  and  cut  it  with  sledge  and 
chisel,  when  another  fire  rait  was  sent  down  to  no  purpose, 
and  two  more  days  were  was'od  in  fnii;h>s  cannonading; 
then  Farragnt.  with  his  tleet  in  three  divisions,  rcsohed  to 
fight  his  way  hy  the  forts  against  the  sweeping  current  : 
which  he  successfully  did.  lighting  and  capturing  or  scat- 
tering the  Confederate  gunboats  above,  with  a  net  loss  of 
the  Varuna  steamship  sunk  and  some  200  men.  The  forts, 
thus  rendered  usele-s.  were  so.  n  surrendered.  Captain 
Farragut,  with  nine  id'  his  vessels,  steamed  directly  up  to 
the  city,  whence  a  thick  black  smoke  apprised  him  that  the 
:nates  were  burning  ships,  steamboats,  etc.  laden 
with  cotton,  sugar,  flour,  etc.  Lovell  drew  off  his  men, 
and  the  city  ungraciously  signified  that  she  could  make  no 
resistance.  Passing  up  to  Carrollton,  eight  miles  above, 
Farragut  found  its  works  abandoned  and  in  flames.  (Jen- 
cral  Itutler,  having  reduced  the  forts,  soon  came  up  and 
tonk  possession,  which  was  not  thenceforth  disputed. 
All  the  towns  on  the  Mississippi  below  Vicksburg  were 


easily  captured   by    Farragut,  and    an    attempt    to    retake 

Hat. .n   Kougi-  i  An.-  ,   |.,r ,f  '-'.  rules 

under  Major  licneral  .lohn  ('.  lii  e.-kenridge,  was  n-pul-cd 
by  an  eipial  I'nion  force  under  (ienerul  Thoma-  Williams, 
who  was  killed.  The  Conic. I.  ,.  including 

(General  Clarke  and  si\  col 1-.      The  I   in.in  lo-s  wa 

The  lower  parishes  of  Louisiana  hereupon  tell  to  the 
Unionists  without  wrio!  •'.  Ilutler  was  n •! 

neral    N.   P.   I!anks    December    1(5,  having  just   1 
been  outlawed  as  a  !'••!. .11  b\    .lett.-i  -.'n    |la\  i 

(ieneral  lieorge  It.  McClclhtn  had  been  called  from  West 
Virginia  to  the  command  ol'  the  Army  of  the  I'otomn. 

afler  the  I'm li-a-i.r  at  Hull  Hun,  and  on  the  retii. 

made  commander  in  ••hiet   .,!'  the    i 
i  armies.     A  very  larg"  force,  fully  200,0110  strong,  wa 
idly  gathered  around  him  and  drilled  into  the  >  •  i..  rencoof 
'lar  army.      T'he    far   weaker    Confederate  force  eon- 
fronting  him  gradually  recoiled  to  Centrev  ill.  and  Manasfas 
Junction,  where   they  spent    the   winter  of  1861-62. 
eral  MeC'elhill    remained  i|iiic't  till  e\pr.--ly  orden-.i 
ruary  22)  by  President  Lincoln  to  advance,  when  he  m.,\ed 
out  to  Manassas  Junction,  to  find  it  e\  acmited  by  the  Con- 
federates.  who,  under  General  Joseph    K.  Johnston,  had 
quietly  retired   behind  the  Rapidan.     General    MeCh-llan 
now  transferred  the  bulk  of  his  army  by  water  I..  Fortress 
Monroe,  preparatory  to  an   advance   on   Richmond  up  the 
peninsula   between   the   James   and    York   Kivers.      Mean 
lime,  (ieneral  Hanks  was  left  in  command  in  the  Vallev  of 
Virginia,  and  had  just  l.-lt  for  Washington,  when  his  "000 
men,  now  under  General  James  Shields,  well  posted  near 
Kernstown,  were  attacked  by  Stonewall  Jackson  with  but 
4000  men,  who  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  at  least  1000. 
General  Shields'.**  loss  was  about  600. 

Just  before  MeClellan  reached  the  James,  the  (  oiileil,  r 
nte  iron-clad  Virginia  (late  the  Inited  States  steam-frigate, 
Mcrrimack)  had  sallied  out  of  Norfolk  i  March  s),  and,  at- 
tended by  two  gunboats,  made  directly  for  the  Inion  frig- 
ates Congress  and  Cumberland,  lying  near  Newport  News, 
and  disdaining  to  reply  to  their  rapid  cannonade,  of  which 
the  balls  rebounded  from  her  sloping  roof  of  iron  as  though 
they  were  peas,  struck  tho  Cumberland  with  her  iron  beak, 
smashing  in  the  frigate's  bow,  so  that  she  filled  and  sank 
in  half  an  hour,  carrying  down  a  part  of  her  crew.  The 
Congress,  seeing  the  fate  of  her  consort,  set  sail  and  ran 
aground  under  the  batteries  of  Newport  News,  where  she 
was  raked  hy  the  ram  until  her  commander,  Lieutenant 
Joseph  H.  Smith,  and  most  of  her  officers  and  men.  were 
either  killed  or  wounded,  when  her  flag  was  hauled  down  ; 
but  her  captors  were  prevented  from  burning  her  by  a  fire 
from  the  Union  batteries  on  shore.  The  Mcrriniack  after- 
wards returned  and  bombarded  her  until  she  was  set  on  fire 
and  blown  up:  half  her  crew  of  434  men  having  fallen. 
Tho  steam-frigate  Minnesota  and  frigate  Lawrence,  hurry- 
ing to  the  aid  of  the  Cumberland  and  Congress,  had  sev- 
erally grounded  in  the  harbor.  The  Lawrence  soon  got  off 
and  returned  to  port,  but  the  Minnesota,  still  aground,  was 
cannonaded  for  hours  by  tho  entire  Confederate  flotilla,  the 
Mcrrirnack  being  unable  to  approach  nearer  than  a  mile, 
owing  to  tho  shallowncss  of  the  water.  At  7  r.  u.  all  three 
desisted  and  steamed  towards  Norfolk.  At  10  the  new 
Union  iron-clad  Monitor,  Lieutenant  John  L.  Worden, 
steamed  into  the  roadstead  on  her  trial-trip  from  New 
Yoik.  At  6  A.  M.  the  hostile  fleet  reappeared  and  made  for 
the  Minnesota,  but  the  little  Monitor  interposed,  and  the 
strange  combat  was  renewed  and  continued  with  varying 
fortunes  until  tho  Confederate  fleet  sheered  off  and  stood 
for  Norfolk.  The  Mcrrimack  was  badly  crippled,  her  com- 
mander, Huchanan,  having  been  wounded  in  the  fight  with 
the  wooden  ships.  She  never  fought  again,  and  was  blown 
up  when  Norfolk  was  evacuated  by  the  Confederates  not 
long  afterwards.  The  little  Monitor  (styled  a  "cheese-box 
on  a  raft")  remained  master  of  the  situation,  but  was  lost, 
months  afterwards,  in  passing  Cape  llalteros. 

General  MeClellan  reached  Fortress  Monroe  April  2d. 
Of  his  army,  58,000  had  preceded  him,  and  as  many  more 
soon  followed.  Advancing  up  the  peninsula,  he  was  soon 
arrested  by  Confederate  batteries  on  Warwick  Creek  I  which 
nearly  cro->.^  the  peninsula  abreast  of  Yorktown).  manned 
by  (ieneral  .1.  1'..  VlaL'iu.ler.  who  had  some  11,000  men  in 
ail  wherewith  to  hold  a  line  thirteen  miles  long.  Thirty 
days  were  spent  here:  when  MeClellan  had  planted  his 
brcaching-batteries,  and  was  nearly  ready  to  open  fire,  it 
was  found  that  Magruder  had  retr  at.d.  (in  reaching 
Williamsburg.  MeClellan'.-  advance  was  stopped  by  works 
known  as  Fort  Magruder,  where  Hooker's  division  fought 
nine  hours  and  lost  heavily.  At  length  the  Confederate 
position  was  flanked  by  (ieneral  Hi'  -umner's  di- 

vision, and   Magruder   retreated  during  the   night,  leaving 
700    of   his    severely  wounded.      Tb.  -    was 

222s.  that  of  the  Confederates  probably  In*.     West  Point, 
at  the  head  of  York  River,  was  occupied  May  6,  with  a 
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Union  loss  of  200.  This  movement  up  the  peninsula, 
coupled  with  Burnside's  successes  in  North  Carolina,  com- 
pelled the  Confederates  to  evacuate  Norfolk,  with  its  navy- 
yard,  about  200  guns,  and  some  worthless  vessels.  That 
city  they  never  recovered.  General  McClellan,  no  longer 
resisted,  advanced  to  the  Chickahominy  on  the  20th. 

Here  he  halted  and  fortified  with  over  100,000  effective 
men.  believing  the  Confederate  army  iu  his  front  nearly  if 
not  quite  equal  in  numbers  to  his  own.  Meantime,  General 
Fremont,  to  whom  Western  Virginia  had  been  assigned  as 
a  department,  advanced  into  the  Allcghanics  and  threat- 
ened Staunton  from  the  direction  of  Monterey.  Jackson 
sent  General  Edward  Johnson  to  oppose  Fremont's  advance 
under  Milroy,  who  retreated  and  was  joined  by  General 
Robert  C.  Schenek  near  McDowell,  where  a  battle  was 
fought,  with  a  Union  loss  of  461,  the  Unionists  retreating 
after  nightfall.  Jackson  recrossed  Shenandoah  Mountain, 
and  marched  rapidly  down  the  Valley  to  Front  Royal, 
where  he  surprised  and  routed  Colonel  John  R.  Kenly, 
taking- 700  prisoners.  Pushing  on  to  Strasburg,  Jackson 
compelled  Banks  to  retreat  rapidly  to  Winchester,  where  he 
fought  five  hours,  and  then,  being  greatly  outnumbered, re- 
treated hurriedly  to  Martinsburg  and  Williamsport,  where 
he  crossed  the  Potomac,  having  lost  about  1000  men,  be- 
sides the  sick  and  wounded  in  his  hospitals.  Jackson's 
cavalry  pursued  to  Martinsburg,  but  most  of  his  infantry 
were  halted  not  far  beyond  Winchester,  and  soon  retreated 
rapidly  to  confront  Fremont  and  McDowell,  who  were  has- 
tening to  bar  his  way.  Fremont,  crossing  the  Alleghanies 
by  a  rugged  route,  reached  Strasburg  June  1,  a  few  hours 
after  Jackson  had  passed  that  point.  Jackson,  still  retreat- 
ing, destroyed  the  numerous  bridges  behind  him,  and  turned 
to  fight  (Juno  7)  at  Cross  Keys,  where  he  checked  Fre- 
mont :  then,  again  retreating,  he  crossed  the  South  Fork  at 
Port  Republic,  falling  with  a  superior  force  upon  General 
Tyler,  who,  with  a  part  of  Shields's  division  of  McDowell's 
armv,  was  forced  back  with  loss.  Jackson  thus  balked  all 
his  foes,  having  lost  but  1167  men  since  he  left  Winchester. 
His  battled  pursuers  were  now  recalled,  and  he,  triumphant, 
was  soon  ordered  to  join  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  now  in 
chief  command  at  Richmond.  The  rebel  general  Itcth  had 
attacked  Colonel  Crook  at  Lewisburg,  West  Virginia,  and 
been  routed  on  the  samo  day  with  Jackson's  demolition  of 
Kenly. 

An  unsuccessful  attack  (May  15)  on  Drewry's  Bluff,  eight 
miles  below  Richmond,  by  a  Union  fleet  under  Commander 
John  Rodgers,  was  followed,  May  27,  by  a  fight  near  Han- 
over Court-house  between  the  Union  Fifth  corps,  General 
Fitz-John  Porter,  and  General  L.  O'Brien  Branch's  North 
Carolina  division,  which  was  driven  off  with  a  loss  of  700,  to 
400  on  the  Union  side. 

Reyes's  Fourth  corps  having  been  thrown  forward  across 
the  Chickahominy  to  Seven  Pines  on  its  right  and  Fair 
Oaks  on  its  left,  was  attacked  (May  28)  by  the  Confeder- 
ates under  General  Jos.  Johnston,  who  judged  that  Keyes 
might  be  overwhelmed  before  he  could  be  sufficiently  sup- 

S>rted.  Four  divisions,  under  Longsireet,  D.  II.  Hill, 
uger,  and  G.  W.  Smith,  were  designated  to  make  the  at- 
tack, supported  by  all  the  rest  of  the  Confederate  army. 
Hill,  at  1  p.  M.,  first  attacked  Casey's  division  at  Fair  Oaks, 
surprising  it  while  its  defences  were  still  uncompleted,  and 
pushing  it  back  on  Couch's  division  near  Fair  Oaks,  with  a 
loss  of  six  guns,  two  of  its  colonels  killed,  and  many  men. 
Keyes  barely  held  his  ground  at  Fair  Oaks  till  Sumner's 
corps,  rapidly  thrown  across  the  Chickahominy,  came  to  its 
aid.  Heintzclman's  corps,  though  nearer,  came  into  the 
fight  later,  and  our  right  was  now  attacked  by  Smith's 
corps,  directed  by  Jos.  Johnston  as  commander-in-chief,  till 
he  was  struck  by  a  shell,  and  so  badly  wounded  that  he  was 
disabled  for  months.  Lee  succeeded  him.  McClellan  was 
at  New  Bridge,  several  miles  up  the  Chickahominy,  with 
the  corps  of  Fitz-John  Porter  and  Franklin,  which  were  not 
brought  into  action.  The  battle  raged  without  much  ad- 
vantage to  either  side  till  dark,  when  the  Confederates  drew 
cff.  They  made  a  pretence  of  attacking  next  morning,  to 
cover  their  removal  of  arms  and  stores  from  the  camp  of 
Keyes's  corps,  but  the  fighting  amounted  to  little.  Hooker, 
by  Heint/.elman's  order,  made  a  reconnoissance  in  force  to 
within  four  miles  of  Richmond,  meeting  no  resistance,  but 
was  recalled  to  Fair  O.iks  by  McClellan.  The  Union  loss 
in  this  affair  was  5739,  including  five  colonels  killed  and 
seven  generals  wounded.  Of  Keyes's  12,000  men,  4000  fell 
or  were  captured.  General  McCalFs  divison  of  McDowell's 
corps  now  joined  McClellan,  raising  his  total  to  156,828, 
and  his  effective  force  to  115,102. 

No  further  offensive  movement  was  made  by  him  until 
Jackson,  whose  movements  had  been  studiously  concealed, 
came  in  on  Lee's  left,  and  was  pushed  forward  to  assail 
and  turn  McClellan's  extreme  right  at  Mechanicsville,  be- 
ing supported  by  Branch,  D.  II.  Hill,  Longstreet,  and  A. 
P.  Hill,  with  the  bulk  of  the  Confederate  army. 


A.  P.  Hill,  on  Jackson's  arrival,  crossed  the  Chicka- 
hominy and  attacked  Fitz-John  Porter's  corps  of  27,000 
strong,  which,  recoiling  from  Mechaniesville,  took  up  a 
strong  position  behind  it  across  Beaver  Dam  Creek,  but  was 
repulsed  (June  26),  Jackson  having  not  yet  got  into  posi- 
tion. Porter  now  retreated  by  order  to  Gaincs's  Mill, 
where  he  was  at  once  reinforced  by  Sloeum's  division  of 
Sumner's  corps,  raising  his  force  to  35.0(10  men.  But  op- 
posed to  them  were  50,000  veterans,  led  by  their  'ablest 
commanders,  including  Longstreet  and  Jackson.  After 
fighting  gallantly  for  several  hours,  he  telegraphed  for  aid 
to  McClellan,  who  sent  two  brigades  of  Sumner's  corps  to 
his  assistance,  but  the  field  was  lost  before  their  arrival. 
Porter  lost  nineteen  guns,  but  halted  just  off  the  field,  and 
was  not  pursued.  The  Union  loss  that  day  was  8000,  that 
of  the  Confederates  about  5000.  But  Mct'lellan's  base  of 
supplies,  West  Point,  had  been  captured  by  Stuart's  cavalrv, 
and  he  decided  to  retreat  by  his  left  flank  through  White- 
Oak  Swamp  to  the  James.  This  movement  puzzled  Lee, 
who  did  not  pursue  with  vigor,  and  the  first  attacks  upon  the 
Union  rear  were  easily  repulsed.  Finally,  McCall's  division, 
serving  as  rear-guard,  was  assailed  (June  30)  in  great  force 
!  at  Glenilale,  and  after  hard  fighting  defeated  and  driven; 
McCall  himself  being  captured,  with  most  of  his  guns. 
The  struggle  ended  at  9  P.  it.,  Hooker's  and  two  brigades 
of  Sloeum's  division  having  arrived  too  late  to  win  the 
battle,  but  in  time  to  check  pursuit.  The  loss  of  men  in 
this  action  was  about  3000  on  either  side. 

The  Union  forces  were  now  concentrated  at  Malvern  Hill 
on  James  River,  where  they  were  attacked  by  the  entire 
Confederate  army,  which  was  signally  defeated  in  one  of 
the  most  desperate  actions  of  the  war.  The  first  attai-k 
was  made  at  3  p.  M.:  the  most  desperate  charge  was  made 
at  6,  and  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  The  Confederate 
loss  in  this  struggle  must  have  been  nearly  or  quite  10.000, 
that  of  the  Unionists  perhaps  half  as  many.  McClellan 
during  the  evening  moved  down  the  James  to  Harrison's 
Landing,  where  Lee  did  not  choose  to  assail  him.  He  claimed 
10,000  prisoners,  52  guns,  and  35,000  small  arms  as  cap- 
tured during  the  seven  days'  fighting,  from  Mechanicsville 
to  Malvern  inclusive.  The  Union  loss  during  those  days 
is  reported  by  McClellan  at  1582  killed,  7709  wounded, 
and 5958  missing;  total,  15,249.  Jackson's  and  A.  P.  Hill's 
losses  during  those  days  were  reported  by  them  as  ].'>*•;> 
killed,  7688  wounded  ;  total,  9336.  This  is  probably  about 
half  the  total  Confederate  loss,  which  included  General 
Griffith  and  three  colonels,  killed.  General  Hooker  soon 
afterwards  rcoccupied  Malvern  Hill  without  resistance,  tak- 
ing 100  prisoners,  but  the  Union  army  was  soon  withdrawn 
by  the  President's  order  to  the  Potomac.  Its  retreat  and 
embarkation  were  unmolested.  General  McClellan  and  his 
staff  reached  Aquia  Creek  August  23. 

Major-General  John  Pope  had  been  called  from  the  West 
to  Washington,  and  given  the  chief  command  of  Fremont's, 
Banks's.  and  McDowell's  forces,  aggregating  50.1100  men. 
Major-General  Hnlleek  was  also  called  i'rom  the  Wi 
Washington,  and  made  gencral-in-chicf.    Pope  concentrated 
his    forces    near  Culpeper  Court-house,    and    sent  Banks 
forward  with  8000  men  to  Cedar  Mountain,  where  h< 
confronted  by  Stonewall  Jackson,  from    Richmond,   with 
25,000  men.     Banks  attacked  (August  9)  under  every  dis- 
advantage of  position,  and  was  steadily  repulsed,  !•• 
2000  men  ;  Jackson's  loss  was  1314.    Pope  arrived  at  nigh'- 
fall  with  Rickotts'  division   and  part  of  Sigrl's  I  late   !•>•- 
mont's)  corps,  but  Jackson,  seeing  that  Pope  was  about  to 
move  against  him  in  superior  force,  soon  retreated  across 
the  Rapidan. 

Pope,  continuing  to  act  on  the  offensive,  soon  found  the 
whole  army  of  Virginia  concentrating  upon  him.  and  re- 
treated across  the  Rappahannock.  Lcc  did  not  choose  to 
force  a  passage  on  his  front,  and  sent  .Tat-kson  r.round  by  a 
long  Hank  inaivh  n)>  that  river.  £noampingat  Salem,  and 
emerging  through  Thoroughfare  Gap,  he  struck  the  Alex- 
andria Railroad  at  Bristow  Station,  in  Pope's  rear,  and 
captured  two  trains  of  cars  running  westward  from  War- 
renton.  He  now  sent  Stuart  with  two  regiments  to  Ma- 
na-sas  Junction,  seven  miles  farther  north,  which  he  sur- 
prised, taking  eight  guns,  300  prisoners,  and  seven  trains 
laden  with  provisions,  etc.  Colonel  Scamiuon,  with  two 
Ohio  regiments,  now  crossed  Bull  Run  and  assailed  Jack- 
son, but  was  easily  beaten  off, and  GcniTal  I'.  (I.  W.  Taylor, 
!  with  four  New  Jersey  regiments,  renewed  the  experiment 
with  like  result  ;  all  of  Jackson's  and  A.  P.  Hill's  divisions 
being  by  this  time  at  the  Junction. 

Pope,  by  this  time  aware  that  something  was  wrong  in 
his  rear,  began   to  fall   back   on   Bristow  Station,  where 
Hooker  drove  Ewell,  capturing  part  of  his  train.     Kwell 
fell  back  on  Manassas.  which  Pope's  gathering  force  com- 
pelled Jackson  to  abandon,  moving  westward,  leaving  the 
I  captured  provisions,  which  he  could  not  remove.     Moving 
1  towards  Thoroughfare  Gap,  he  encountered  Rufus  King's 
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ilr.  i-ion  of  Mi- 1 lowcllV  corps,  which  fought  liim  stoutly, 
but  did  not  bar  liis  way.  Tin-  loss  on  either  side  was  heavy, 
Major  General  Kwell  being  among  the  Ton  led e rate  w  ouudcd. 

Pope,  now  at  t'entri:villc,  still  Imped  to  envelop  ami 
(Tii-h  Jackson.  I. ut  wan  bullied  liy  Ul*  noli  arrival  ut  Fitz- 
.lohn  1'orltT  al  .Manassas  Junction,  anil  liy  tin-  emerging  of 
l.nng-trcet's,  corps  through  Thoroughfare  Gap,  driving  off 
Riokattl'  divisjuu,  which  attempted  to  pu-h  it  back,  Be- 
fore noon  (August  29)  Long>t  ivet  had  CMHIC  in  near  Gaines- 
villc,  on  the  right  of  ips  at 

Grnvcton,  and  the  battle  raged  furiously  till  night,  when 
l'op»-  claimed  advantage,  and  e\pert.-d  (.>  crush  the  enemy 
m-\t  ilay.  lint  the  rMnforMmentfl  he  reasonably  e\ 
from  Meridian's  army  did  not  come  up  :  and  |'»JM-,  unsup- 
ported, was  beaten  anil  retreated  un  Centrevilh',  near  which 
Franklin's  corps,  8UUU  strong,  had  stood  iillc  all  that  day 
(August  30).  Here  Pope  was  reinforce*!  by  Sumner,  as 
well  as  by  Franklin  ;  and  Lee,  now  in  eoiuinauil,  did  not 
choose  to  attack  him  in  front,  but  went  Jackson  to  gain  his 
rear  again  by  a  Hank  march  to  the  northward.  Gaining 
Pope's  rear,  Jackson  attacked  his  flank  rear  near  Chantilly, 
where  Reno's  two  divisions  ami  Phil  Kearney's  confronted 
him.  General  Kearney  was  killed,  as  was  General  Isaac 
I.  Steveus,  commanding  one  of  Reno's  divisions  :  but  Jack- 
son gained  no  victory.  Pope  quietly  retreated  to  the  Po- 
tomac unassailed,  and  resigned  his  command,  which  was 
given  to  (ieneral  .Mel'lcllan.  Tim  Union  loss  in  this  brief 
ami  lilooily  campaign  was  hardly  less  than  25,000,  includ- 
ing 9(100  prisoners  ;  the  Confederate  loss  was  hardly  less 
than  I  ...nun.  Colonels  Fletcher  Webster  (eon  of  Daniel)  of 
Massachusetts,  Roberts  »f  Michigan,  O'Conner  of  Wisconsin, 
Kolics  of  Pennsylvania,  I'antwell  of  Ohio,  and  Brown  of 
Indiana,  were  among  the  Union  killed.  -Major-tJuueral  R. 
C.  Scht'lick  was  wounded. 

General  Lre,  i-eintoreed  from  Richmond  by  P.  H.  Hill's 
fresh  division,  crossed  the  I'otomae,,  unopposed,  opposite 
Leesburg,  and  advanced  to  Frederick,  whence  he  issued 
(September  Si  :m  address  to  the  people  of  Maryland,  im- 
plying that  he  came  as  a  liberator,  but  obtaiued  few  re- 
emits.  Intent  -in  capturing  a  Union  force  of  12. 11(10  men 
holding  Harper's  Ferry,  he  divided  his  army.  McClellan 
followed  Lee's  right  wing,  moving  west  towards  Hagers- 
town,  overtaking  it  at  Turner's  (lap  of  South  Mountain, 
and  driving  it  westward,  after  a  tight  (September  H)  in 
which  he  lost  1568  men  and  took  1500  prisoners.  Frank- 
lin simultaneously  cleared  Crampton's  (lap  on  the  left. 
Harper's  Ferry  was  surrounded  by  the  Confederates  in 
great  force  under  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  after  a  brief  can- 
nonade was  surrendered  (September  1J)  by  (ieneral  1).  S. 
Miles,  who  was  killed  by  a  ball  just  as  he  had  raised  the 
white  flag.  Colonel  Davis  had  escaped  with  2000  cavalry 
during  the  night,  but  11,583  men  and  seventy-three  guns 
were  the  trophies  of  this  triumph. 

Lee  rapidly  concentrated  his  army  around  Sharpsburg, 
along  a  ridge  facing  Antietam  Creek.  McClellan  soon  con- 
fronted and  attacked  him  (September  17),  and  a  bloody, 
determined  battle  was  fought  there  between  87.0(111  Union- 
ists and  70,000  Confederates,  of  whom  but  40.000  were  in 
position  at  the  outset.  McClelhin's  loss  wns  2010  killol, 
llllf)  wounded,  and  10 13  missing;  total.  12.  K'.'.i;  I... '-. 
1842  killed  (including  Generals  Branch  of  North  Carolina, 
Starke  nf  M  i>-issippi.  and  G.  It.  Anderson  of  Georgia), 
9399  wounded,  and  22112  missing;  total,  13.533.  That  was 
the  Woodiest  day  America  has  known.  Many  regiments 
lost  more  than  half  their  men.  It  was  in  one  sense  a 
drawn  battle,  yet  when  McClellan.  after  a  day's  rest,  ad- 
vanced to  renew  it,  ho  found  that  Lee  had  recrossed  the 
Potomac  into  Virginia.  An  irresolute  attempt  bv  Geio-ral 
Porter  to  follow  was  repulsed  liy  Lee's  artillery,  with  a 
Union  loss  of  20(1  prisoners.  Lee  retreated  at  leisure  by 
Hunker  Hill  and  Winchester,  while  Stuart,  with  1500  car- 
airy,  made  a  raid  to  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  where 
ho  paroled  li'.i  sick  and  wounded  Unionists  and  destroyed 
valuable  stores,  passing  around  McClellan's  army  and  re- 
crossing  the  Potomac  below  Harper's  Ferry.  McClellan. 
facing  Lee,  had  moved  down  to  Warrcnton.  Virginia,  win-re 
lie  was  relieved  of  his  command  I  November  7  i.  General 
liurnside  succeeded  him,  and,  still  moving  to  the  left  as 
Lee  faced  him,  at  length  threw  a  bridge  across  the  Kappa 
hannock  at  Fredericksburg,  and  assailed  ( December  13) 
Lee's  army,  holding  the  heights  south  of  that  river,  at- 
tempting also  to  Hank  his  right;  but  the  attack  in  front, 
60,000  strong,  led  by  Hooker  and  Sunnier,  was  repulsed 
with  great  slaughter,  while  that  by  40,000  men  under 
Franklin  in  flank,  waa  unsuccessful.  The  Union  loss  in 
this  -i  >tniir  was  Il.'i2  (including  Major-General 

G.  D.  Bayard)  killed,  U101  wounded,  and  3234  missing  t 
total,  13,771.  The  Confederate  loss  was  about  5000.  in- 
cluding General  Maxcy  Gregg  (jnst  chosen  governor  of 
South  Carolina)  and  (ieneral  T.  H.  R.  Cobb  of  Georgia. 
Burnsidc  purposed  to  renew  the  attack  next  day,  but  was 


dissuaded,  and   reero--..|    the    I.  ippahannoek    una- 
during  the  night  of  the    l.'ith    Kith.      Burnsid< 
'.January    2u,   I>li3)   to   cross   the    Kappahanim,  k    I,-. 
above  Frederick-burg,  but  was    battled  by  a  terrible 
and  desisted.     tight  days  later  he  was  relieved  from  the 
i-nniiuaud. 

General    Hallcck   bad   taken   command    of   Grant's  and 
Bucll's   combined    forces,  now    swelled    to   Km. linn    m. 
reetly  after  the  battle  of  Pitt-burg   Landing. 
and  regular  approaches  had  tureed    IH  HUM v.ud  f"  r< 
with  little  loss  from  his  fortified  position  at  (  orinth.   lu-aii- 
regard   was   pursued    by   Pope  as  faros  Baldwin   and  linn- 
town,  .Mississippi,  but    to    little   purpose.      Meant hn<  . 
i-r.il  ().  M.  Mitchell,  with  a  division  of  lim-ll'-  army,  had 
struck  eastward  up  the  Tennessee,  occupying   llunt-\  ille, 
Bridgeport,    Tuscumbia,   etc.,    and    making    considerable 
captures  of  munitions,  railroad  cars,  etc.,  with  little  loss. 
An  attempt  on   '  :  under  General    Ncgh-y   wo» 

repulsed    by    Kirby   Smith.      Subsequent    to   this   the   wmr 
|  in  that  quarter  languished  under  Bucll's  command,  while 
daring  raids,  were  made  in  all  .directions  by  Confederate 
guerillas  and  cavalry  under  Generals  X.  B.   Forrest  and 
John   Morgan.      Clarksville  (Tennessee),   llendi -i-.,n,  and 
Cynthianu  I  Kentucky)  were  among  the  towns  thus  pounced 
I  upon,  while  at  Murfreesboro',  Tennessee,  Forrest  captured 
some  1500  Union  troops.     The  general  result  of  these  par- 
!  tisan  conflicts  was  advene  to  the  Union  cause. 

General  Bragg,  having  succeeded  Bcaurcgard  in  chief 
command  in  this  quarter,  advanced  in  June  with  45,000 
men  from  the  heart  of  Mississippi  into  Tennessee,  crossing 
the  Tennessee  just  below  Chattanooga,  and  striking  boldly 
northward  through  a  rugged,  mountainous,  thinly-m-oplcd 
region.  At  Richmond,  Kentucky,  his  advance,  under  Kir- 
by Smith,  fought  (August  2V)  and  routed  in  detail  a  Union 
division  under  General  M.  D.  Man-on  of  Indiana,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  with  nearly  5000  of  his  men.  Smith  boasted 
that  his  prisoners  equaled  in  number  his  entire  force. 
Smith  entered  Lexington  in  triumph.  Miinfordsvillc,  Ken- 
tucky, was  captured  (September  16)  by  Bragg,  who  claimed 
4000  prisoners.  Thence  Bragg  advanced  unopposed  through 
Bardstown  to  Frankfort,  where  he  inaugurated  (October  I  i 
Richard  llaines  as  Confederate  governor  of  Kentucky. 
Cincinnati,  in  great  alarm,  fortified  the  Kentucky  ap- 
proaches to  the  Ohio,  and  Louisville  seemed  in  imminent 
peril. 

General  Buell,  leaving  Nashville  strongly  garrisoned, 
had  of  late  been  marching  northward  on  Bragg's  left  with 
an  army  finally  swelled  by  raw  levies  to  100,000,  or  at  least 
twice  the  number  of  Bragg's  much  better  disciplined  force. 
Still,  Buell  hesitated  to  attack,  distrusting  the  effectiveness 
of  his  men,  but  at  length  moved  (October  1)  from  Louis- 
ville to  Bardstown  and  Springfield;  Bragg  retiring  and 
concentrating  before  him.  Moving  thence  on  llarrods- 
burg,  his  left  was  struck  (October  9)  near  Perry  villc  by  five 
divisions  of  Bragg's  army  under  General  L.  Polk,  which 
outnumbered  and  drove  the  inferior  force  directly  opposed 
to  it,  killing  Major-General  James  S.  Jackson,  a  Kentucky 
member  of  Congress.  The  fight  was  maintained  from  2 
p.  H.  till  dark,  with  advantage  at  last  on  the  Union  side, 
but  Buell's  total  loss  this  day  was  4348,  and  Bragg's  but 
2500.  Buell  had  5s,ono  men  under  his  command,  but  not 
half  of  them  were  engaged,  as  ho  did  not  know  bis  left 
wing  was  in  action  until  4  r.  «.  Advancing  at  sunrise 
next  morning  to  renew  the  battle,  he  learned  that  Bragg 
had  decamped,  and  he  did  not  stop  till  he  was  behind  the 
Cumberland  Mountains  in  East  Tennessee. 

General  Grant,  left  in  command  of  West  Tennessee,  with 
Rosecrans  in  Northern  Mississippi,  the  two  attempted  a 
combined  movement  on  General  Stirling  Price  at  luka, 
Mississippi.  Rosccrans  alone  attacked  (September  19), 
but  Price  held  his  ground  firmly,  abandoning  it  during  the 
ensuing  night.  His  loss  was  at  least  1000  ;  Rosecrans' wu 
7*2.  Price  retreated  to  Ripley,  Mississippi,  where  he  was 
succeeded  by  Van  Dorn,  who  now,  with  at  least  30,000 
men,  undertook  to  drive  or  capture  Rosecraus  and  his 
20,000,  holding  the  former  Confederate  fortifications  at  Cor- 
inth, line  of  the  great  charges  of  the  war  was  made  by- 
Price,  but  failed,  because  Van  Dorn  was  seven  minutes  too 
late  on  his  side.  The  rebel  loss  in  this  repulse  was  at  bast 
5000,  including  1423  killed  and  22 11*  prisoners.  On  the 
Union  side  315  were  killed,  including  General  P.  A.  Hack 
leman  of  Indiana,  1M2  wounded,  and  232  missing;  total, 
2359.  Van  Dorn  and  Price  retreated  precipitately. 

General  Rosecrans  was  hereupon  given  eon ind  of  the 

Army  of  the  Ohio  (renamed  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  I, 
in  place  of  General  Buell.  He  had  65,000  effective  men, 
mainly  clustered  around  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  whence 
he  soon  transferred  bis  head-quarters  to  Nash\  ille.  mid  pre- 
pared to  advance.  Meantime,  the  brigade  of  Colonel  A.  B. 
Moore  of  Illinois,  at  llart.-villc.  nearly  2000  strong,  was 
surprised  and  captured  by  John  Morgan  with  1500  cavalry. 
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Rosecrans,  with  40,910  men  in  three  divisions,  led  by  Gen- 
erals Thomas,  McCook,  and  Crittenden,  loft  Nashville  De- 
cember 26,  advancing  slowly,  with  some  desultory  fighting, 
to  Stone  River,  opposite  Murfreesboro',  whore  his  right 
under  McCook  was  surprised  and  crushed  by  Hardee  at  7 
A.  M.,  December  31st;  McCook  losing  twenty-eight  guns 
and  nearly  half  his  men.  But  when  Kosecrans' centre  was 
assailed  in  turn  by  the  triumphant  Confederates,  his  firm- 
ness and  soldiership,  with  those  of  General  Thomas,  saved 
the  d;iv.  Heavy  fighting  continued  throughout  the  day, 
with  Httlo  to  boast  of  on  either  side  since  McCook's  disas- 
ter. But  the  Confederates  had  assailed  him  at  all  points 
without  success,  losing  heavily,  having  been  so  roughly 
handled  that  they  did  not  care  to  try  again.  Next  day 
(January  I,  1863)  there  was  a  little  desultory  fighting, 
mainly  at  long  range.  On  the  day  following  (January  2) 
a  heavy  cannonade  was  begun  by  the  Confederates,  and  re- 
plied to  with  spirit ;  and  at  3  i>.  M.  a  great  charge  was  made 
on  the  Union  left  by  Breckcnridge's  corps,  aided  by  a  heavy 
enfilading  fire  from  Folk's  artillery,  but  was  repulsed  after 
a  bloody  struggle  by  the  divisions  of  Negley  and  Jefferson 
C.  Davis,  supporting  the  fire  of  Crittcnden's  batteries,  and 
charging  in  turn.  The  Confederates  lost  four  guns  and 
some  prisoners,  and  were  panned  across  Stone  River, 
where  the  victors  intrenched  and  rested  for  the  night.  The 
next  day  passed  with  little  fighting.  Bragg  at  11  p.  M.  be- 
gan to  evacuate  Murfreesboro',  where  Rosecrans,  on  ad- 
vancing next  morning,  found  only  the  desperately  wounded. 
Rosecrans  reported  his  losses  in  this  protracted  struggle  at 
1533  killed,  7245  wounded,  and  2800  prisoners;  total, 
11,578  out  of  43,400.  Bragg  reported  his  loss  at  over  10,000, 
including  9000  killed  and  wounded,  out  of  35,000.  Cavalry 
raids  by  Forrest  in  West  Tennessee,  John  Morgan  in  the 
heart  of  Kentucky,  and  Wheeler  on  the  Cumberland,  were 
made  this  winter  to  little  purpose.  Colonel  A.  D.  Streight 
of  Indiana  was  sent  by  Rosecrans  (April  10)  with  1800  cav- 
alry to  operate  on  Bragg's  rear,  but  was  surrounded  near 
Rome,  Georgia,  by  Forrest  and  Reddy,  and  compelled  to 
surrender.  Sundry  minor  conflicts  in  this  quarter  inflicted 
in  the  aggregate  about  equal  losses  on  either  belligerent. 

Commodore  Foote  had  triumphantly  swept  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi from  Cairo  to  Vicksburar,  co-operating  with  Gen- 
eral Pope  on  the  Missouri  and  General  W.  T.  Sherman  on 
the  Kentucky  side.  Columbus,  Kentucky,  was  abandoned 
on  his  approach  ;  New  Madrid,  Missouri,  and  Island  No. 
10  in  the  Mississippi,  were  successively  taken  by  Pope, 
compelling  General  Makall  to  surrender  123  guns  and  6700 
men  ;  then  Forts  Pillow  and  Randolph,  which  opened  the 
river  to  Memphis,  where  a  Confederate  fleet  of  steamboats 
undertook  to  bar  the  way,  but  was  soon  demolished  (June 
4),  when  Memphis  was  quietly  surrendered.  An  expedi- 
tion thence  up  White  River,  to  open  communications  with 
General  Curtis,  did  not  find  him,  but  lost  the  steamboat 
Mound  City,  with  150  men,  by  a  ball  through  her  boiler  in 
an  attack  on  St.  Charles,  which  was  taken.  Commodore 
Davis  steamed  down  toVicksburg,  and  communicated  with 
Farragut  below  it  from  New  Orleans;  but  a  combined  mival 
attack  (July  1)  on  that  stronghold  was  repulsed,  and  the 
siege  raised  July  24. 

General  Grant,  now  at  Jackson,  Tennessee,  after  the  bat- 
tles at  luka  and  Corinth  had  his  department  enlarged  so  as 
to  include  Mississippi,  while  11,500  men  were  sent  him  under 
McPherson.  He  had  advanced  as  far  as  Oxford,  Missis- 
sippi, on  the  way  to  Vicksburg,  when  Van  Dorn  struck 
(December  20)  with  cavalry  at  Holly  Springs  in  his  rear, 
where  Grant's  stores  were  awaiting  a  further  reopening  of 
the  railroad.  The  p):r.-e  was  occupied  by  Colonel  R.  C. 
Murphy  of  Wisconsin,  who  surrendered  nearly  2000  men, 
nearly  half  of  them  in  hospital.  Grant  at  once  cashiered 
Murphy  in  a  stinging  order,  but  meantime  his  stores,  worth 
$1, "1)11,1)00,  had  hem  destroyed  or  carried  off,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  turn  back  into  Tenm-ssee. 

General  W.  T.  Sherman,  with  3(1,01)0  men,  left  Memphis 
on  steamboats  December  21,  and  fell  down  the  Mississippi 
to  co-operate  in  the  reduction  of  Vicksburg.  Ascending  the 
Ya/,oo,  he  made  (December  22)  a  resolute  attack  on  the 
reln-l  batteries  commanding  Chiekasaw  Bayou,  but  the 
ground  was  difficult,  the  banks  strong  ami  well  manned, 
and  he  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  2000,  while  General 
Pemberton  reports  the  Confederate  loss  at  2(>7. 

GetK-ral  John  A.  McClernand  now  superseded  General 
Sherman,  and  at  once  resolved  on  the  reduction  of  Fort 
Hindman  (known  as  Arkansas  Post),  50  miles  up  the  Ar- 
kansas River.  His  force  wa.s  so  large,  and  his  dispositions 
so  well  made,  thut  his  first  assault  compelled  its  surrender, 
with  5000  prisoners  and  seventeen  guns.  The  Union  loss 
in  the  assault  was  1*77.  General  Grant  arrived  from  Mem- 
phis and  assumed  chief  command  February  2,  1863. 

Attempts  to  cut  a  channel  across  the  narrow  isthmus  op- 
posite Vieksburg  on  which  the  Union  army  was  encamped 
proved  failures,  and  a  boat-expedition  under  General  L.  F. 


Ross  from  the  Mississippi,  through  Yazoo  Pass,  into  the 
Cold  water  and  Tallahatchie  Rivers,  was  stopped  and 
turned  back  by  Confederate  works  at  the  head  of  tho 
Yazoo,  returning  to  the  Mississippi  unmolested ;  and  one 
or  more  kindred  attempts  to  circumvent  the  defences  of 
Vicksburg  were  likewise  baffled.  At  length  General  Grant 
decided  to  gain  their  rear  by  the  south  rather  than  the 
north,  and,  defying  high  water  and  other  impediments, 
marched  his  army  70  miles  to  Hard  Times,  nearly  opposite 
Grand  Gulf.  Commodore  Porter,  commanding  the  Union 
fleet  above  Vicksburg,  ran  the  batteries  of  that  city  with 
eight  gunboats  and  eight  barges,  whereof  but  two  wen- 
destroyed  by  their  fire,  the  rest  appearing  before  Grand 
Gulf  in  season  to  bombard  its  defences,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Grant  thereupon  crossed  (April  30)  at  Bruinsburg,  some 
miles  below,  and,  taking  them  in  reverse,  easily  took  pns- 
session  of  Port  Gibson  and  Grand  Gulf,  defeating  General 
Bowen,  who  had  been  sent  from  Vicksburg  to  resist  him, 
with  a  loss  of  nearly  1000  on  each  side.  Moving  up  tho 
Big  Black,  General  Grant's  advance  easily  crushed  at  Ray- 
mond two  rebel  brigades  under  Gregg;  Union  loss,  443  ; 
Confederate,  723.  Advancing  to  Jackson,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  McPherson  was  there  resisted  by  General  W.  II.  T. 
AValker,  who  was  promptly  defeated,  with  a  Confederate 
loss  of  845  to  265  Union.  Here  seventeen  guns  were  taken 
and  much  material  destroyed. 

By  this  time  General  Jos.  Johnston  had  arrived  with  re- 
inforcements, and  assumed  chief  command  of  the  Confed- 
erates, directing  Pemberton  to  join  him  with  the  defenders 
of  Vicksburg.  Grant  of  course  moved  rapidly  westward 
to  bar  such  junction,  and  at  Champion  Hills  encountered 
(May  16)  Pemberton,  who  attempted  too  late  to  move 
northward  and  join  Johnston,  but  was  compelled  to  fight 
thrice  his  force,  and  was  beaten  with  a  loss  of  General 
Tilghtnan  among  the  killed,  2000  prisoners,  and  fifteen 
guns.  General  Loring's  division  was  cut  off  from  Pem- 
berton's,  and  escaped  southward  to  Jackson.  At  the  en>.--~ 
ing  of  the  Big  Black,  Pemberton  fought  again,  but  was 
soon  put  to  flight,  with  a  loss  of  eighteen  guns  nnd  1500 
prisoners.  Pemberton,  with  whatever  he  still  had  left, 
fled  into  Vicksburg,  necessarily  abandoning  his  strong 
defences  on  the  Yazoo,  with  a  number  of  heavy  guns.  Tho 
Confederate  navy-yard  and  hospital  at  Yazoo  City,  with 
1500  sick  and  wounded,  were  among  the  fruits  of  these  suc- 
cesses. Grant  followed  Pemberton  closely,  and  tried  to 
carry  his  stronghold  by  assault,  but  was  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss.  He  then  sat  down  to  patient  sapping  and 
mining,  fortifying  his  rear  against  Johnston,  who  was 
threatening  him  from  Clinton  and  Jackson,  and  worked 
away  until  Pemberton  was  starved  into  a  surrender  (July 
3),  having  still  1500  men  fit  for  duty,  besides  10,001)  in 
hospitals.  Grant  reports  his  total  loss  from  his  Landing  at 
Bruinsburg  to  Ms  triumphant  entry  (July  4)  into  Vicksburg 
at  943  killed,  7095  wounded,  and  537  missing:  total,  s.'il.'i. 

of  whom  4236  fell  before  Vieksburg:  and  claims  :>7. 

prisoners,  of  whom  a  large  part  were  sick  or  wounded, 
with  arms  and  munitions  for  60,000  men.  Among  the 
Confederates  killed  were  Generals  Tracy,  Tilghman.  and 
Green.  Grant  now  turned,  with  a  force  raised  to  50. dun, 
upon  Johnston,  who  had  but  24,000,  pushed  him  back  to 
Jaeks.on,  ami  there  besieged  him.  with  a  loss  of  GOO  mi 
either  side,  until  he  decided  to  decamp,  retreating  by 
Brandon  to  Morton. 

During  these  momentous  operations  Colonel  B.  H.  Grier- 
son,  with  1700  cavalry,  raided  northward  from  Lagrange, 
Tennessee,  through  Pontotoc,  by  Jaekson  and  Xatche/.  i<> 
the  Mississippi  at  Baton  Rouge,  taking  500  prisoners  and 
3000  small  arms,  having  traversed  OHO  miles  of  mainly  hor- 
rible roads  in  sixteen  days,  losing  but  twenty-st-ven  mm. 
Milliken's  Bend,  on  the  .Mississippi,  held  by  General  E.  A. 
Dennis  with  1400  men,  was  attacked  by  the  Confederate 
general  Henry  McCulloch  with  a  superior  force,  which  was 
repelled  with  a  loss  of  some  500  to  either  side.  Helena. 
Arkansas,  held  by  General  B.  M.  Prcntiss  with  40UO  men, 
was  likewise  attacked  (June  30)  by  the  Confederate  general 
Holmes  with  7040,  losing  1630,  whereof  100U  were  cap- 
tured. Helena  was  thereafter  let  alone. 

General  Bunks,  commanding  at  New  Orleans,  found  Gal- 
veston  aireudy  surrendered  (October  8,  1862),  without  re- 
sistance, to  a  Union  fleet  of  four  gunboats,  and  thence 
quietly  held  till  he  sent  down  a  regiment,  of  which  part 
was  debarked  f  December  2S),  when  General  Magruder, 
just  appointed  to  command  in  Texas,  organized  a  fleet  of 
mercantile  steamers,  shielded  by  cotton-bales  and  manned 
in  good  part  by  volunteers,  with  which  he  came  down  the 
bayou  in  the  night  (December  31)  and  boldly  attacked  the 
Union  fleet,  in  the  harbor,  captured  tho  Harriet  Lane,  sunk 
the  Westlield,  and  compelled  the  troops  ashore  to  surrender. 
And  the  Confederate  corsair  Alabama,  arriving  off  the  bar 
soon  after,  silenced  and  took  the  Union  gunboat  Hattcras, 
Captain  Blake,  which  sunk  six  minutes  afterwards.  Major 
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O.  M.  Watkins,  blockading  the  mouth  "I  the  Siihinc   with 
two    gunboat-,  was    attacked    by  I  «  o  I  'onledi  ral  '•    gttl 
1'niui  up-river,  anil  easily  captured. 

General  Banks  had  ".«. i  men.  which  sick  ne-s.dc-erl  ion, 

nnil  detachment-  - redo 1  to  1  I.Onll.      Having   pushed 

the-e  u  c-t  u  ard.  BO  U  '"    dear  !h iintry  of  all  eiien 

the  Atehafalaya  by  an  ca-\  light  ut  Carney's  Bridge,  he  at 
once  returned  aii'l  l:iiil  siege  I..  I'urt  Hudson  m,  the  '.: 

Slppi,     Where     till-    Confederate-      had      c.-tahli-ilcd      halt. 

dispute   tip  •    tin'    river.      Commodore    l',i; 

wita  four  frlmtel  Mid  flTf  gunboat*,  passed   tin-  ball 
losing  one  of  his  hc-f  i  »Mll  in  MI  lining.      Bank-,  deeming 

the  garrison  tun  strong  I"  no  .-ic sst'iilly  as-aiiltod   by  hi- 

ward    t"  Alexandria,  driving   Urn 

crul    II.  Taylor  anil   taking   2000    pri.-.mcrs,  several    steam 
hoars,  ami  'twenty  twn  guns.      Again   Banks  returned  to  tho 
Mi-si  —  ippi  ut  1'nrt    lln  'i   In'   ime-ted   ami  soon 

tried  In  c.irry  In  :i--inll,  lint  was  beaten  "IT  with  :i  lo-s  <>f 
2000  against  :'.llll.  He  now  ho-icgcd  in  iluc  I'lirni.  anil  at 

length   madei.hme   II)   a    - unl    assault,  which  likewise 

tail.  I.  lint  mi  relieving  army  appeared,  supplies  were 
very  ,-horl,  ami  tii  "ere  on  short  allowance,  with 

little  to  eat  left,  when  a  tremendous  salute  from  the  Ll 
ing  Union  balterie-  anil  cam  boats  gave  IP  it  if-  i  .1  illy  fi)  that 
Yieksburg  hail  fallen.  1  ["in  being  cmmie'ed  "f  this  fact, 
General  Gardener  surrendered  the  furt  with  its  garrison  of 
6408  men,  of  whom  many  were  sick  or  wounded.  Banks's 
ctToeti\e  fi.i  i>out  10,000;  his  total  capture? 

(luring  the  campaign,  |n,.i^l  men,  seventy-three  guns,  and 
6000  small  arms. 

Brashear  ( 'ity.  on  tin- Atohafalaya,  was  surprised  and  cap- 
turi'il  liy  the  Confederate  gcni-ral  H.  Taylnr  (June  22).  with 
a  I '  i) inn  loss  i,f  |  MM!)  men  and  ten  guns.  The  Union  camp  of 
(ieneral  Ihidley  near  hnnaldsnnville  was  in  like  mnnncrsur- 
pri.scd  (.Inly  12)  I iy  1200  'JYxans.  ami  ."mi  prisoners  taken. 
Banks  retiminl  In  Xi-w  Orleans,  anil  sent  General  l-'ranklin 
with  a  Meet  an  I  lIHId  men  to  lake  the  tnr[  at  Sabino  Pass; 
hut  tile  nasal  a'taek  \vas  reptllseil  with  a  loss  of  two  gun- 

(mats,  fifteen  gun-,  ami  2.'>o  men,  which  exceeded  thewholo 
niimher  opposed  to  them. 

General  Banks  pu-hed  out  a  |>art  of  his  command,  under 
(ieneral  ('.  ('.  \Vashlinrne,  to  Opelousaa,  to  make  his  own 
movement  on  Texas.  On  his  retreat  tn  the  Teehe,  General 
Washhurne's  right  was  attacked  (Nmem'ier  I)  hy  General 
K.  Taylor,  and  roughly  hanilleil.  tin-  Si\r,  -eventh  Indi- 
ana (wing  cnptnrcd  entire.  Reinforcements  lieing  lirought 
up.  Taylor  drew  off,  having  inflicted  a  loss  of  716,  and  suf- 
fered l.'ut  I'.'.'i. 

tieneral  Banks,  with  6000  men,  steamed  from  New  Or- 
leans to  the  Bin  Grande,  thenee  capturing  HrazoS  San: 

Brownsville,  kranm  I'a--.  I'mt  INperania  (commanding 
BCfttegorda  Ba\  !  with  little  opposition  and  hardly  any  loss. 
then  nsiderable  force  to  oppose  him.  He  then 

returned  t"  Nen  1'rlein-.  leaving  General  X.  J.  T.  Dana  in 
command,  hut  the  latter  found  no  hostile  fnree  in  that  part 

of  Texas,  ami  a mplishi'd  \cry  little. 

When  the  spring  of  IM'.l    had  fairly  opened,  General  A. 

,1.  Smith'-  eiM-p-  Irnm  Sherman's  army,  supported  liy  (  

miil'iro  Porter  \\ith  a  powerl'ul  steam  tleel.  ahaneed  up 
Red  Hiver,  menacing  Shrev  cport,  while  ticncral  Stcele  was 

to  ' iiei-i'e   l,\    ;|    lno\emeilt   from     Little   U-i,'!;.   whleh    had 

lice  n  taken  liy  an  a-l\  an.-e  \\  il  h   rj.onn  men  fro  in   Helena  six 

months  before.     (Jencral  Price,  who  was  in  command  there, 

was   far  outnumbered  and   easily   routed.      Me    burned  six 

tores,  t'allini:  back  to  the  \  ieinity  of 

Red  Ki\er.  Sieele  In-t  Imi  100  killed  and  wounded  in  this 
ail\a:i"e.  and  took  IIIOO  prisoners. 

Banks'- advance,  which  should  hive  passed  Alexandria 

March  !-!,  only  \\  aebed  tha*  point  nn  the  ll'itll.  and 
he  was  nut  ready  tn  a  l\ancc  farther  till  about  April  1st.  at 
which  time  the  ri\er  was  rapidly  falling,  and  barely  navi- 
gable for  gunboats.  By  this  lime  his  lii.nnii  ,,,,.,,  had  been 

redu 1  by  de'a;l-  and    sickness  tn  20.000,  wherenf  the  \,ui 

had  reached  S.iiiinc  I'r  «  r I-.  near  Mansfield,  when,  as  it 

mn\e  1  earele--l\  through  a  pine-woods  region,  it  was  at- 
1  in  great  force,  outflanked  and  routed,  nnd  an  at- 
tempt to  re  form  was  baffled  by  the  presence  of  a  -llpply- 
train  whieh  should  ba\e  !>eetl  elsewhere.  Kefreating,  or 
rather  flee inir.  tin.  •  ml  drove,  the  routed  van 

reformed    up  m    General   Kmory's    .1 

:   by   the   flushed    Confederates,  and   l.ri-k 

lighting   e',-u>   I.  in  which  the  Confederate   general  M. niton 

was    killed.       Kvery    attack     was    repul-ed,    and    darkness 

1    the   C'liir-at.      tieneral    Banks    retreated    during    the 

night  fifteen  miles  to  Pleasant    Hill,  where  General  Smith's 

corps  \vas  awaiting   him.  raising   his    entire  f<nve  t-i  1  >.i 

At  11    \.M.the  ( 'niit'edei-ates  appeared,  and  skirmished  eon 
timionsly  till  1  p.  M..  when  they  made  a  grand  attack,  and 
were    again    l>.-:ileu  ntV,    losing   '100   prisoners.      General  M. 
Parsons  (Confederate)  and  Colonel  Lewis  Bern-diet  '  1  nion  i 
were  among  the  killed.     Banks's  loss  in  these  fights  was 


mainly  taken  prisoners  at  the  first  collision.    Though 
--fill    in    the    last   -triiggle.  he  .iid    i. ••!    again    ad. 
but  marched  In  the  lied   Kurr  at  I. 
voying  the  Heel,  which  wn»  often   hard   aground,  b, 
\lc\aiidria.      His  rear  and  his  vc--- 
sharply  n.-.-ailed  ;    in  one  attack.  General  Tic, in,, 
Texas  was  killed.      The  Kastport.  one  of  the  gunboat 
ing  hard  aground,  was  blown  up.     The  re-t  »l  tin   11,  . 

:.  and  taken  down  to  the  pa--mg  A 

dria  with  greiil  dillicnlty  by  the  hidpot  dam-.    Having  now 

.1.  Smith'-   enr|,-,   Bank-    conlinued    hi-  retreat. 

forced  I  pu-h  a-nie  Gen, -nil  Bee  with  Minn  m,  n, 

with  a  logs  of  2.">l>  on  either  -i'i'  >i  n,  d 

and  three  captured  by  Confederate-  near  1> i's  Ba\  • 

miles  below  Alexandria,  some  aim    rninnists   i 
prisoners.    Part  ol  tliem  were  retaken  in  repulsing  I  M 
a  I  'on  federate  attaek  on  Banks's  ad\  a  nee  mar  .Man-uia.  and 
an  attaek  on  his  rear  (May  19)  at  Yellow   liuyou  on  tho 

I  lava. 

General  Stcclc's  advance  from  Little  Rock  to  co-operate 
with  lianks  was,  by  the  retreat  of  the  latter,  exposed  to 
great  peril.  The  (.'onledcrati  s  nndi  t  lieinial  lagan  turned 
upon  him  in  great  force,  drove  in  or  captured  his  foraging 

rarties,  and  at  length  struck  his  advance  a  hca\  y  I, low 
April  25)  at  Marks'*  Mill,  taking  some  1500  pri-< 
Steele  thereupon  retreated,  and  was  attacked  (April  I!0 )  by 
Kirby  Smith  at  Jenkins's  Ferry  on  the  Sabine;  but  the 
Unionists,  though  inferior  in  numbers,  had  the  advantage 
in  position,  and  repulsed  their  assailants  after  a  sharp 
contest,  in  which  the  Union  tofs  was  700;  the  C'onfcdciiite, 
2300,  including  three  generals.  Sieele's  retreat  to  l,ittle 
Rock  was  thenceforth  unmolested.  Sc\eral  spirited  con- 
tests were  afterwards  had  in  ditleiem  parts  of  Arkansas 
with  varying  results,  hut  the  north-eastern  half  of  its  area 
was  generally  held  by  the  Unionists,  the  other  half  hy  tho 
Confederates  nearly  to  the  last. 

Tn  ISfi-l.  (ieneral  Kogecrans  being  now  in  command  in 
Missouri,  General  Price  entered  it  from  Hatesville.  Arkan- 
sas, fn  it  Pilot  Knoli  by  General  Hugh  S.  Kwing, 
who  held  his  post  throughout  a  day's  fighting,  and  then  re- 
treated. Priec  advanced  to  Jefferson  City,  but.  linding  it 
too  strong  to  attack,  pushed  westward  to  Lexington,  and 
thence  to  the  Little  Blue,  sharply  followed  hy  General 
Pleasnnton  with  a  superior  Ion,  .  and  o\ ,  itiikcn  at  the  Dig 
Blue,  where  he  made  a  stand,  but  was  soon  dm  in  west- 
ward. Sharply  pursued,  Price  was  again  overtaken  at  the 
Little  Osage,  where  he  was  again  routed  with  the  loss  of  eight 
guns  and  1000  prisoners,  includinir  .Major  General  Marma- 
duke,  a  brigadier,  and  Cue  colonels.  The  residue  were 
chased  to  Fayettcville,  Arkansas,  but  without  much  fighting. 
General  Hooker,  on  succeeding  to  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  had  found  it  exceedingly  demoralized 
by  its,  disaster  at  Krcdcricksburg.  the  desertions  averaging 
200  per  day.  After  devoting  two  months  to  reorganizing 
and  reinspiring  it,  during  which  its  t.oei  had  been  gradually 
raised  to  100,000  infantry,  l.'i.ooo  cavalry, and  10,1100  artil- 
lery, he  judged  himself  ready  to  assume  the  offensive.  De- 
spatching most  of  his  cavalry  under  Stoneman  to  destroy 
railroads,  (U-pots.etc.  in  Lee's  rear,  his  van  forded  the  Rap- 
pahannock  at  Kelly's  Ford.ubine  Frcdcricksburg,  advan- 
cing rapidly  to  Chancellorsville.  where  he  established  his 
head-quarters  and  paused.  General  Andcr-on,  who  had 
been  watching  the  fords,  being  too  weak  to  resist,  fell  hack 
quietly  before  him  to  within  five  miles  of  Fredericksburg, 
wdiere  Lee  met  him  with  two  divisions.  Meanwhile.  Stone- 
wall Jackson  with  two  more  mined  rapidly  from  Lee's  right 
below  Kredericksbnrg.  and  passed  silently  around  Hooker's 
right,  several  miles  west  of  Ohaneellorsvillc.  Suddenly, 
just  before  sunset  (May  2),  Howard's  corps,  holding  tho 
Union  right,  was  struck  in  flank  nnd  rear  while  ignorant 
of  danger,  and  in  part  at  supper  with  arms  stacked,  by 
Stonewall  Jackson's  corps,  25,0(10  strong,  which  burst  from 
the  thick  woods  of  that  region  and  literally  .leiimli.-licd  it. 
Ten  minutes  after  the  first  shot  ii-  men  were  rushing  in 
wild  consternation  toward-  (  lianci  llorsville  and  the  ri\er 
beyond  :  thousands  of  them  were  unarmed,  while  ver\  I 
of  them  were  made  prisoners.  Two  or  three  reirimeni- 
saerificed  in  unsuccessful  attempts  to  May  Jackson's  im- 
petuous rush.  Finally.  General  I'lcasanton  g,,t  his  I,.  : 
of  horse  artillery  into  position,  and  arrested  the  a<h 
by  murderous  discharges  of  grape  lit  short  range.  Here 
fell  Stonewall  Jackson,  mortally  wounded  :  it  was  said  hy  a 
vnllev  from  some  of  his  own  men.  If  was  dark,  and  they 
were  in  the  woods:  all  that  is  certain  is  that  he  died  of  his 
wound-  ei^Ll  .i:i\-  afterwards.  The  flight  was  here  stop- 
:d  some  ot'  the  lo-t  ground  rega  i  ncd .  hilt  t  he  Kiev  cut  h 

corps  was  temporarily  extinct  :  so    Hooker  drew  back  his 
right  towards  Chancellorsville. 

The  ('mill  1,  j  ales  Iu.xt  morning  fnlhuven  up  their  di 

after  charge    in    great  •  neral 

Siekles's  corps,  now  holding  the  Union  right,  and  caused  it 
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to  give  some  ground  during  the  day.  The  carnage  of  that 
day  was  frightful,  Sickles  having  4000  out  of  18,000  killed 
or  wounded.  Hooker  had  been  stunned  by  a  cannon-ball 
striking  a  pillar  of  the  Chancellorsville  House  against  which 
he  leaned,  and  hence  failed  to  support  Sickles  when  support 
was  needed. 

Sedgwiek,  with  22,000  men,  had  been  left  in  front  of  Fred- 
ericksburg.  He  crossed  the  river  early  this  morning,  just 
below  that  city,  and  was  reinforced  by  Gibbon,  who  crossed 
on  a  pontoon  bridge,  raising  his  troops  to  30,000,  By  noon 
he  had  stormed  and  carried  Maryc's  Heights,  taking  some 
guns  and  prisoners,  thence  pushing  out  four  miles  to  Salem 
Church.  But  this  brought  him  full  upon  Lee's  army,  which, 
having  crossed  to  assail  Hooker,  now  turned  upon  him, 
fighting  him  till  darkness  interposed.  Next  morniug(May 
4)  Hooker  remained  passive,  and  Sedgwk-k,  finding  him- 
self overpowered,  retreated  across  Bauks's  Ford,  having  lost 
nearly  5000  men.  Lee  might  now  have  turned  in  full  force 
upon  Hooker,  but  his  men  had  been  overworked,  and  he 
hesitated.  Hooker  reerossed  the  Rappahannock  unassailed 
during  the  ensuing  night,  claiming  that  ho  brought  back 
one  more  gun  than  he  took  over,  and  that  he  had  inflicted 
greater  loss  than  he  suffered,  though  his  own  (including 
Sedgwick's)  was  no  less  than  17,197  men.  Lee's  loss  must 
have  been  heavy,  but  was  not  made  public.  Stoneman's 
cavalry  returned  May  8,  having  inflicted  little  loss  and  suf- 
fered little. 

Lee  soon  after  recalled  Longstreet  from  a  fruitless  demon- 
stration against  Suffolk,  Virginia,  and  while  Hooker  was 
planning  to  flank  him  by  crossing  the  Rappahanuock  below 
Frederieksburg,  was  himself  executing  a  more  extensive 
and  daring  flank  movement  by  Culpeper  Court-house  and 
Sperryville  into  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  down  that 
across  the  Potomac.  This  movement  was  first  fully  devel- 
oped to  Hooker  by  an  advance  in  great  force  under  General 
Early  on  Winchester,  held  by  General  Milroy  of  Indiana, 
who  evacuated  it  when  too  late,  and  lost  twenty-nine  guns 
and  4000  men  in  his  hurried  flight  across  the  Potomac. 
Ewell  pursued  unresisted  to  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania, 
which  Jenkins,  with  his  cavalry,  had  reached  some  days 
before  (June  17).  Early's  division  of  Ewell's  corps  moved 
forward  to  York,  Pennsylvania,  while  Johnson's  division 
pressed  northward  to  Carlisle,  and  Imboden's  brigade  swept 
the  valley  of  the  Potomac  westward  to  Cumberland,  Mary- 
land. By  June  25th  all  of  Lee's  army  had  forded  the  Po- 
tomac, and  was  advancing  into  Pennsylvania.  Ewell's  van 
reached  Kingston,  but  13  miles  from  Harrisburg.  As  counted 
by  two  Unionists  as  it  passed  through  Hagerstown,  Lee  had 
91,000  infantry,  280  guns  and  6000  cavalry,  while  5000  cav- 
alry under  Stuart  entered  Pennsylvania  without  traversing 
Hagerstown. 

General  Hooker  had  waited  long  below  and  around  Wash- 
ington, incredulous  that  Leo  would  invade  the  free  States. 
At  length  he  too  crossed  the  Potomac  with  100,000  men,  of 
whom  15,000  were  spared  him  from  the  defences  of  Wash- 
ington. Ho  wished  to  draw  10,000  more  from  Maryland 
Heights,  opposite  Harper's  Ferry,  but  was  forbidden  to  do 
so  by  General  Halleck.  Hooker  thereupon  asked  (by  tele- 
graph) to  be  relieved  from  the  command,  and  was  promptly 
directed  by  Halleck  to  turn  it  over  to  General  Meade,  which 
he  did,  and  was  no  more  seen  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

A  cavalry  fight  (Juno  28),  inaugurated  by  Stuart  and  re- 
pelled by  Kilpatrick,  was  the  first  notice  that  the  two  great 
armies  were  Hearing  each  other.  They  casually  encountered 
near  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  where  General  Buford's 
division  of  Unionists  met  the  Confederate  van  under  Heth, 
and  drove  it  back  upon  its  corps  (Hill's),  by  which  they 
wore  driven  in  turn.  The  sound  of  guns  brought  up  General 
Wads  worth's  division  of  Reynolds'  (First)  curps,  Reynolds 
himself  going  forward  to  reconnoitre,  and  being  shot  dead 
as  ho  did  so.  General  Doubleday  assumed  command,  but 
his  force,  being  too  weak,  was  driven  back,  capturing  800 
prisoners  as  ,  hey  retreated.  Doubleday  halted  on  Seminary 
Ridge,  just  west  of  the  village,  where  the  residue  of  Rey- 
nolds1 and  all  the  Eleventh  corps  soon  came  up,  Howard 
assuming  command.  Ewell's  (Confederate)  corps  next  came 
up  from  York,  and  ajjaiii  gave  the  ascendency  to  their  side, 
driving  the  Unionists  through  Gettysburg,  with  the  loss  of 
their  wounded  in  hospital  and  several  guns.  Howard  took 
position  on  Cemetery  Hill,  just  south  of  the  village,  and 
dispatched  couriers  to  Meade  and  Sickles  for  aid.  Sickles 
was  at  Euimittsburg,  ten  miles  away,  but  hastened  to  the 
scene  of  conflict;  Meade,  who  was  at  Taneytown,  expect- 
ing and  preparing  to  fight  on  Pike  Creek,  sent  Hancock  at 
once  to  take  command  at  Gettysburg,  directing  his  corps 
under  Gibbon  to  follow.  Slocum  arrived  at  7  p.  M.,  and  took 
command,  Hancock  returning  to  report  to  Meade.  Before 
morning  (July  2)  each  army  had  been  concentrated  around 
Gettysburg,  save  that  Sedgwick's  (Sixth)  corps,  which  was 
30  miles  distant  at  7  P.  M.,  did  not  arrive  until  2  p.  M.  of 
that  eventful  day.  One  hour  later,  Sickles,  who  held  an 


advanced  position  on  the  Union  left,  was  attacked  in  over- 
whelming force  by  Longstreet  just  as  he  was  about  to  re- 
cede, and  was  crushed  back  with  heavy  loss,  losing  a  leg  by 
a  cannon-shot.  Meantime,  Sykes's  (Fifth)  corps  had  seized 
Round  Top,  the  highest  point  on  that  wing,  and  firmly  held 
it.  Hancock  rushed  to  Sickles's  relief,  and  Longstreet's 
advance  was  arrested,  but  ho  held  the  ground  from  which 
Sickles  had  been  driven.  Ewell  also  had  assailed  and 
driven  the  weakened  Union  right,  and  the  second  day's 
fighting  closed  with  the  advantage  still  on  the  side  of  tho 
Confederates, 

The  third  day  (July  3)  opened  with  an  advance  of  the 
Uni<>n  right  under  Slocum,  who  had  now  been  rejoined  by  a 
division  sent  over  tho  day  before  to  support  the  imperilled 
left.  Slocum  retook  the  ground  he  had  lost,  and  rested 
upon  it.  Then  there  was  &  lull  of  an  hour  or  more. 

At  1  P.  M.  the  roar  of  115  heavy  guns  from  Hill's  and 
Longstreet's  front,  crossing  their  fire  over  the  Union  centre 
at  Cemetery  Hill,  announced  the  crisis  of  the  struggle.  For 
two  hours  they  ploughed  the  Union  lines,  being  less  effect- 
ively replied  to  by  the  less  numerous  Union  artillery.  At 
length  the  Union  guns  stopped  firing  in  order  to  cool  their 
pieces,  and  now  tho  grand  Confederate  column  of  assault 
emerged  from  behind  their  suddenly  silent  batteries  and 
pressed  swiftly  towards  the  Union  lines.  Pickett's  and 
Heth's  (now  Pettigrew's)  divisions  led,  charging  up  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Union  guns,  but  were  repulsed  witn  terri- 
ble carnage.  Pettigrew's  brigade,  having  lost  2000  out  of 
2800  men,  retreated  under  the  command  of  a  major.  When 
the  remnant  regained  their  own  lines  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg had  been  lost  and  won,  though  a  charge  was  after- 
wards made  by  Crawford's  division  of  Sykes's  corps  on  the 
Union  left,  capturing  a  battery  with  260  men,  and  retak- 
ing 7000  small  arms,  with  Sickles's  wounded,  who  had  lain 
for  twenty-four  summer  hours  unguarded  within  the  Con- 
federate lines. 

General  Meade  reports  his  total  loss  in  these  three  bloody 
days  at  2834  killed,  13,709  wounded,  and  6643  missing 
(mainly  taken  prisoners  on  the  1st).  He  claims  as  trophies 
three  guns,  24,978  small  arms,  and  13,621  prisoners,  includ- 
ing wounded.  He  estimates  the  Confederate,  loss  as  much 
greater,  which  is  probable,  as  about  7000  of  them  were 
buried  at  Gettysburg,  with  4000  Unionists.  Among  the 
Confederate  killed  or  mortally  wounded  were  Generals 
Pendcr,  Barksdale,  Garnett,  Armistead,  and  Semmes.  Had 
Meade  known  how  badly  the  Confederates  were  beaten,  ho 
might  probably  have  crushed  them;  but  he  doubted  and 
hesitated  while  Lee  retreated  to  the  Potomac,  sorely  an- 
noyed by  the  way.  Lee  says  his  rear  remained  near  Get- 
tysburg till  after  daylight  of  the  5th.  He  might  have  been 
assailed  at  the  Potomac,  as  his  bridge  had  been  burned  by 
General  French  in  his  absence,  and  the  river  was  swollen 
by  heavy  rains;  yet  he  rebuilt  his  bridge,  and  crossed 
(July  12-13)  his  infantry  and  guns  without  loss ;  but  a 
cavalry  charge  by  General  Kilpatrick  on  his  rear-guard 
drove  it  across  with  a  loss  of  125  killed  (including  General 
Pettigrcw)  and  loOO  prisoners.  Lee  retreated  the  length 
of  the  Shenandoah,  and  resumed  his  position  behind  the 
Rappahannock,  General  Meado  following  and  facing  him 
on  the  north  bank. 

General  Keyes,  with  3000  men,  was  ordered  from  Fort- 
ress Monroe  to  capture  Richmond  during  Lee's  alienee  in 
the  North,  but  though  few  troops  had  been  left  to  defend  it, 
he  desisted  without  a  serious  effort. 

A  series  of  partisan  affairs  ensued  on  either  bank  of  the 
Rappahannock,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  cap- 
ture by  storm  of  Rappahannock  Station  with  1000  men  by 
the  Union  brigades  under  General  David  A.  Russell.  The 
Confederate  rifle-pits  at  Kelly's  Ford  were  in  like  manner 
taken,  with  400  prisoners. 

Meade.  aware  that  Longstreet  had  been  detached  for  ser- 
vice in  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  now  advanced  to  attack 
Lee's  depleted  army  at  Mine  Run,  but  finally  concluding 
that  its  position  was  too  strong,  desisted  and  retreated 
across  the  Rapidan,  and  thus  closed  the  campaign  of  tho 
Army  of  the  Potomac  in  1  still. 

General  Morgan  made  a  fresh  raid  clear  through  Ken- 
tucky, striking  and  crossing  the  Ohio  (July  7)  at  Branden- 
burg, 40  miles  below  Louisville,  with  a  mounted  force  said 
to  number  4000.  He  then  made  his  way  through  Indiana 
and  Southern  Ohio  to  Buffing  Island,  not  far  below  Par- 
kcrsburg,  but  found  the  river  patrolled  by  armed  steam- 
boats, while  a  considerable  land  force  was  pressing  in  his 
rear.  Ultimately,  less  than  400  of  his  men  escaped ;  all 
the  rest  were  made  prisoners  with  little  fighting.  Morgan 
himself  was  taken  prisoner  and  confined  in  the  State  prison 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  whence  he  escaped  and  regained  tho 
Confederate  lines,  but  was  surprised  and  shot  in  East  Ten- 
nessee not  long  afterwards. 

General  Burnside  had  been  sent  from  tho  East  to  the  Ohio, 
taking  his  (Ninth)  corps  with  him.  Having  despatched  a 
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cavalry  force  under  Colonel  H.  B.  flMOdm  MIMt  Ib   • 

h.-rlau.l    .Mountains   In  burn   railroad   bridges  and  d< 

.   in   which  il    was    quite    slice, ---till    with    little   1" 

i   those   mountain."    with    20.IIIHI  IM. 'ii,   and   Middcnly 

n|,|.c'ii'c,|  .Scpt.'ml.er  !)  ill    Kiio.vvillc,  where  hi'  was  hailed 

hv    tin-   Inii^  -nib-ring    \  nioni-t-   :i-    it    deliverer.      Hf   next 

i    'in    Cumberland    I!:!]!.    "here    In'    ra|itliri-i|    General 

Fra/.ier  with  r.iiirli'fll  guns  and  - '  ""'"•     ''"" 

was  here  arrested  by  the  rcvcr-e  i  -in  -1.11111.  -re,  I  \,\    I!"-- 
at  Chickamauga. 

BOMBTMM  had  -1 1  Ml''  "I   Murfrecsboro'  since  January 

I,  1869,  awaiting  reinforoctarat*  and  tappH**,  till  June  21. 

when  ln<  advanced,  taking  llirri'  gum   and  .''in'  prism,. 

il    .Mill. Hi-   T.  lined 

Conlcderatc- :    1'iraL'i    ri'tri-at'-il    before    him  with  litll' 

:i£  tin-  Tennessee  at  several  point-.  Ko-ccr.ms  i i 

jii'lli'il    him    I"   evacuate  I'lialli ga    without    tightine;,  n 

treating  down   the  railroad  lliat   li-il   inin  Georgia.      I'"  ' 
era  n -i,  misled  liy  his  easy  success,  was  pur-mni;  in  hot  : 

when  Rrngg,  having  been  rcinfor !  liy  I g-lrcct's  corps 

from    Virginia,    tiirni'il    stiilili'iily   on    his    widely  scattered 

divisions,  i ipclling    him    In    com  lily   lu'liiml 

the  Chieknmauga  Cri'i'k.  He  h. id  .'.... mi"  mm  :  liragg  ha.l 
|j  UK,,,.,  ami  thu  lir-l  iliiy's  fighting  (September  111) 
was  indecisive.  Next  inorninL'.  !••  lit,  while  at- 
ti  HI pt  ing  to  i'|i i -!•  down  mi  In-  I'i'iiliT.  was  slrui'k  Ili'avily  by 
Lon^'street  anil  torn  In  fragments,  the  <l<'hri*  living  ill  im- 
potent dismay  tu  Chattai ga,  nnil  swccpin_- 

_'  with  it.     lint  (icnerul  Thomas,  farther  to  the  li-fl, 
i    firm,  gaining  ground   somewhat,  hut   maintaining  n 
Iml'l  I'r.int,  anil,  resting  nn  a  vv li'il  ridge,  repulsed  nil  at- 
tacks mull  nielli   closed   thi'   1.1 ly  encounter,  when  the 

('onb'dcrate.s  ilrew  off,  ami  Thomas   si 1  still  through  the 

followim;  il.iy  September  21).  At  night,  still  unassnilcd, 
ho  retired  to  the  position  assigned  him  by  Rosecrans  in 
front  of  Chattanooga,  i 

The  rniini  loss  in  tliis  liloodv.  protracted  struggle  was 
Hill  killi-.l  <  including  General  W.  II.  Lytle  of  Ohio),  9262 
wounded,  liil.'i  missing:  total,  15,.r>81.  Bragg's  admitted 
l,i--  was  l^.ium,  hut  In'  claims  to  have  taken  MIMIfl  prisoners 
(including  wounded)  and  fifty-one  guns.  But  he  failed  to 
i  ii:irr:inoi,u'a,  which  Kosecraus  firmly  held,  though 
suffering  liailly  for  forage,  owing  to  the  barring  in  of  the 
Tennessee  Uivcr  below  him  and  tin'  raids  uf  Wheeler's  Con- 
federate cavalry  on  the  trains  coming  to  supply  his  rear, 
until  he  wns  directed  to  turn  over  his  command  to  General 
Th is. 

General  Longstreet,  with  his  corps,  was   now  detached 
from  lirngg's  army,  and  sent  to  drive  Hurnsidc  out  of  East 
Tennessee.      I  .ongst  reel   drove  the  Union  forces  west  of 
K in»\\  ille.  hut  here  Burnsido  was  found  too  strong,  and  an 
nculi   :  \o\ember  28)  on  an  outpost  known  as  Fort 
Sanders  \\;H  if|mlsi'd  with  a  loss  of  800  Confederates,  in-  ; 
eluding  two  colonels  killed.     The  Union  loss  was  but  100.  ; 
Longstn  .  t  then  upon  raised  tho  siege,  and  returned  to  the 
army  of  Virginia. 

General  (Jrant  succeeded  to  the  command  of  Rosecrans' 
army,  while  Sherman  was  ordered  from  Vicksburg  still  fur- 
ther to  rcinforee  it,  deneral  Hooker  having  already  been 
Bent  in  hasle  with  tho  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  corps  from 
the  Army  of  the  INitonme.  Meantime.  Wheeler  had  burned 
a  supply-train  of  1000  wagons  in  the  Pequatehie  Valley, 
and  auolher  at  MeMinnville,  fighting  several  cavalry  com- 
mands sent  against  him,  burning  many  railroad  bridges, 
and  rs,-:i|,in'_'  into  Alabama  with  but  little  loss. 

tJrant  found  Hooker  at  Bridgeport,  below  Chattanooga, 
and  directed  him  to  clear  the  river,  so  that  supplies  could 
reach  the  hungry  army  around  Chattanooga.  Hookerc, 
the  Tennessee  unmolested,  and  advanced  to  Wauhatchic, 
overlooked  by  haw's  division  from  Lookout  .Mountain.  At 
1  A.  M.,  October  -".'.  (leary,  in  Hooker's  front,  was  attacked 
with  great  impetuosity,  but  easily  heal  off  his  assailants, 
with  n  loss  of  about  -100  on  each  side. 

Sherman  arrived  November  lf>.  soon  followed  by  his 
army,  which  was  diverted  to  lirant's  left,  up  the  Tenne.-s,.,.. 
All  being  at  length  ready,  (irant  advanced  against  Bragg, 
who  was  still  looking  down  into  OuttettOOM  from  th' 
of  Lookout  Mountain,  tii'iiiTal  liranfs  I'onrth  corps  first 
mn\  ed  out  i  \o\  ember  22),  directly  in  front  of  t'hattanooirn, 
seizing  the  ( 'nnt'cdrrato  outposts  before  they  could  be  sup-  j 
ported,  and  Inking  L'OII  prisoners:  then  Hooker's  com- 
mand, during  a  heavy  mist,  mounted  I  November  21  I  the 
south  and  west  sides  of  Lookout  .Mountain,  climbing,  fight- 
ini;.  and  at  length  cntrenehini;  themsch  es  on  the  ground 
thi-\  h;id  won.  .Meantime,  Sherman  crovsed  the  Teiin,'--.'c 
in  his  front,  and  having  firmly  intrenched  himself,  assaulted 
the  north  end  of  Mission  Kidge,  Thomas's  cavalry  raiding 
and  biirniiii;  stores  in  Bragg's  rear,  while  his  infantry  t"«  l! 
their  way  up  the  river  till  they  c!:isjn  ,1  luin.U  with  Sher- 
man's Irt't  ;  and  now  Hooker  crossed  the  Chattanooga  Val- 
ley I'roni  Lookout  Mountain  to  Mission  Uidge.  pushing  the  , 
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enemy  b.  lore  him  and  taking  L'unn  pn-miers.     Meanwhile, 
Sherman,  stubbornly  opposed.  HII-    making   little  pi. 
on  the  left,  until  *i  rant  at  2  r.  M.  guv  «•   llooki  r  orders  to  ad 
\ance  in  the  centre.      Hi-  men  obeyed  with  alaerit  v,  charg- 
ing right    up  the   long,  steep  a-.-,  lit,  and    reaching  tin 

on      six     points     III     once,    when     the    Colllcdi 

with    panic   and    tied,  abandoning    forty   guns   and   losing 

many  pri.-oners.     Darknes- al •  prevented  the  d<  -Inn-thm 

of  the    beaten    army,    which     retreated     rapidly     to     llallon. 
IJeorgia.  Cleburne  in  their   rear  repulsing  with  ease  :i 
tempt  todri\e  his   men    through  a   narrow  gap   in    V, 
Oak    Kidge,  indicting  a   lo.-s  of    i:;'.i   to    LUI.     Pursuit  was 
maintained  to   Uinggo Id.  (leorgitt. 

licnrral  iiiant  slates  hi-  losses  in  the  above  lint  lies  at  T.,7 
killed,   4J2U    wounded,  and    .';.""   missing;   total,  ABlfi  ;   and 
',1  12  prisoners.     The  Confederate  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  undoubtedly  the  smaller. 

Chariest, in.  South  Carolina,  and  the  railroad  connecting 
it  with  Savannah,  (ieorgia,  were  often  menaced,  and  - 
times  struck  at.  by  the  Cnion  forces  at  Port  Royal  and  the 
adjac  ml-,  but    nothing  decisive  was  effect,  d, 

save  the  reduction  i  April  II,  1862),  by  General  Q.  A.  Cill- 
more,  of  Fort  1'nla-ki.  commanding  the  main  entrance  to 
Savannah,  until  Commodore  iMipont,  having  easily  taken 
possession  of  the  islands  and  most  of  the  coast-towns  of 
Georgia,  -teamed  down  to  Jacksom  ille.  which,  with  Pensa- 
cola  and  other  Florida  ports,  wen  conceded  to  him  without 
a  struggle.  Attempting  upon  his  return  to  Port  Royal  to 
advance  upon  Charleston  off  8tono  Inlet  and  river,  he  was 
stopped  by  batteries,  and  an  attack  (June  16)  by  General 
H.  (1.  Wright  with  fiOOO  Unionisls:  on  Secessionvil'le  wns  re- 
pulsed with  a  loss  of  574  men.  Several  kindred  but  feebler 
attempts  to  reach  Charleston  were  baffled,  as  was  one  by 
Commodore  Dupont  to  reduce  Fort  McAllister  on  the  Ogee- 
chec.  The  Confederates  made  a  sally  in  the  dark  of  rams 
and  gunboats  (January  31,  186.1)  out  of  Charleston,  dis- 
abling two  of  the  blockading  gunboats  and  alarming  the 
r.'si.lue.  I'lit  taking  refuge  behind  Fort  Sumtcr  when  day- 
light appeared.  The  blockade  was  not  Interrupted. 

Dupont,  with  nine  iron-clads,  next  (April  6)  bombarded 
that  port  at  close  quarters,  but  found  his  way  to  Charleston 
impeded  by  all  manner  of  pile?,  chains,  etc.,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  with  little  loss  on  cither  side.  The  Atlanta, 
a  Confederate  gunboat,  steaming  down  from  Savannah, 
was  met  by  the  Wcchawken.  Captain  John  Rodgers,  as  she 
emerged  from  Wilmington  River,  and  torn  to  pieces  in  fif- 
teen minutes.  She  surrendered  four  large  guns  and  165 
men. 

General  Quincy  A.  Oillmore  baring  succeeded  General 
Hunter  in  command,  and  being  considerably  reinforced, 
commenced  "p.  rations  by  seizing  the  north  end  of  Morris 
I -land,  south  of  Charleston,  and  Ihcncc  besieging  Fort  Wag- 
ner, near  its  north  end,  which  was  regularly  assaulted  after 
bombardment  July  Is,  but  tho  slorming-pnrly  was  quickly 
repulsed  with  a  loss  of  1500,  including  General  Strong  and 
Colonels  Shaw  and  Chatficld,  killed.  The  Confederate  loss 
was  but  100. 

Gillmore,  undismayed,  next  established  a  battery  of  great 
guns  on  a  platform  in  a  marsh  west  of  Morris  Island, 
whence  he  could  shell  Charleston,  five  miles  distant. 
Eleven  batteries  rained  shot  and  shell  on  Forts  Wagner 
and  Sumter  nnd  the  batteries  on  Cummings"  Point.  Push- 
ing steadily  his  approaches  to  Wagner,  ho  had  ordered 
li.iicnil  Terry  to  assault  (September  7),  when  he  found 
that  the  Confederates  had  evacuated  both  fort  and  island, 
leaving  eighteen  guns  in  Wagner  and  seven  in  Battery 
Gregg.  Next  night,  Hear- Admiral  Dahlgren,  now  com- 
niandini:  the  b..-teging  fleet,  sent  a  large  force  in  row-boata 
:c  the  walls  of  Fort  Sumter,  but  it  was  repulsed  with 
a  I,.--  of  three  boats  nnd  200  men. 

General  Gillmore  early  in  1864  despatched  General 
Truman  Seymour  with  a  fleet  and  6000  troops  to  Florida, 
where  he  easily  took  possession  of  Jacksonville  and  Bald- 
win, capturing  valuable  stores,  hut  advancing  rashly  west- 
ward to  llhisti'c.  he  was  there  suddenly  attacked  by  ' 
cnil  l-'iiinegan,  and  beaten  with  a  lo«3  of  2000  to  730  Con- 
federates. Scv  mour  retreated  to  Jacksonville,  burning 
si,  n  mi.  000  worth  of  stores. 

In  North  Carolina  the  Confederate  general  M.  Hokc  be- 
sieged and  captured  <  April  '. 

General  Wcs->  N  \,ifh  2nnii  nun.  Among  the  spoils  were 
twcniv  the  iruiis.  701)0  small  arms,  and  1600  effective  men. 
llokc:s  loss  was  but  ".I'll. 

General  Grunt,  having  been  made  (March  1.  Iv'.l)  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  Union  armies,  repaired  to  Washing- 
ton and  assumed  the  more  imtnedia:,  fthcArmy 
of  the  Potomac,  which  had  been  largely  reinforced.  ' 
cral  Kilpalrick  had  ju5t  led  his  cavalry  on  a  raid  to  within 
six  miles  ol'  Kichmond.  M  light- 
ing, he  made  hi-  w;iy  ulih.iri'i  H  Monroe.  Ih:t 
Colonel  Ulric  l>ahlgrcn,  with  400  uf  his  men,  having  ad- 
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vanced  by  a  separate  route  on  Kilpatriek's  right,  rem-hed 
Richmond  a  day  Inter,  and  striking  thence  by  a  more 
northerly  route,  was  stopped  and  killed  by  a  regiment  of 
militia  at  Dabney's  Ferry  on  the  Alattapony,  his  men  dis- 
persed, and  most  of  them  captured. 

Oeneral  Grant,  with  Mcadc's  army,  crossed  the  Rapidan 
unrcsisted  (May  -1-5)  at  Ucrinnnia  and  Ely's  Fords,  strik- 
ing duo  south  into  the  "Wilderness.  Lee,  though  looking 
for  him  at  a  higher  crossing,  at  once  turned  to  the  right, 
and  attacked  in  full  force.  The  ground,  thickly  covered 
for  the  most  part  with  small  lives.  :uid  thoroughly  familiar 
to  the  Confederates,  while  strange  to  the  Unionists,  was  es- 
pecially favorable  to  the  army  which  must  match  its  supe- 
rior knowledge  and  determination  against  superior  num- 
bers. Two  days  of  desperate  fighting,  with  great  slaughter 
and  little  advantage  to  either  side,  were  closed  at  dark  on 
the  6th  with  a  dashing  attack  (.11  the  Union  right  by  Gen- 
eral Gordon,  who  took  4000  prisoners,  including  General 
Truman  Seymour. 

Next  morning.  General  Lee  awaiting  an  attack  behind 
his  intrenchments,  General  Grant  put  his  army  in  motion 
southward,  and  was  unmolested  save  by  Stuart's  cavalry 
during  his  march  to  Spottsylvania  Court-house,  lie  had 
lost  in  the  Wilderness  no  less  than  20,000  men,  including 
General  James  S.  Wadsworth  of  New  York,  killed,  and 
seven  generals  wounded.  General  Sedgwiek  of  Connec- 
ticut was  killed  two  days  afterwards.  The  Confederate  loss 
was  SOOO,  including  Generals  Samuel  Jones,  wounded,  Staf- 
ford, killed,  and  A.  G.  Jenkins,  wounded,  and  Longstrcet 
was  disabled  for  months. 

There  was  heavy  fighting  around  Spottsylvania  Court- 
house for  two  or  three  days.  On  the  llth,  at  daybreak, 
Hancock's  corps  carried  by  assault  a  part  of  the  Confede- 
rate works,  capturing  Generals  Edward  Johnson  and  George 
H.  Stewart,  with  3000  men.  General  Lee  narrowly  es- 
caped. Hancock  captured  thirty  guns,  but  after  holding 
them  for  hours  only  brought  off  twenty  of  them.  But  ho 
was  unable  to  advance,  and  days  of  desperate  fighting, 
which  cost  the  Unionists  at  least  J0,000  men  at  this  point, 
proved  Lee's  position  impregnable.  Acting  on  the  defen- 
sive and  behind  strong  works,  his  loss  was  much  less  than 
Grant's,  but  it  included  Generals  Daniels,  Perrin,  and  J. 
M.  Jones,  killed. 

Grant  again  moved  southward,  transferring  his  right  to 
his  left,  while  his  cavalry  under  Sheridan  made  a  fresh  raid 
towards  Richmond,  fighting  (May  11)  and  killing  General 
J.  E.  B.  Stuart  a  few  miles  north  of  that  city.  Crossing 
the  Chickahominy  at  Meadow  Bridge,  Sheridan  returned 
with  little  loss  to  Grant's  army. 

General  Butler,  with  30,000  men,  embarking  all  but  his 
cavalry,  moved  up  the  James  and  occupied  City  Point,  be- 
low Richmond.  Ho  was  to  have  seized  Petersburg,  but 
missed  it,  General  Beaurcgard  being  hastily  summoned 
from  Charleston  to  aid  D.  II.  Hill  in  defending  it.  Butler 
oven  failed  to  cut  the  railroad  between  that  city  and  Rich- 
mond, and  was  rather  worsted  by  Beauregard  in  a  fight 
near  Procter's  Creek,  which  cost  the  Unionists  4000  and 
the  Confederates  3000  men.  Butler  was  further  assailed 
on  several  succeeding  days,  but  held  his  ground  with  little 
loss. 

General  Grant,  moving  by  poorer  and  more  circuitous 
roads  than  the  direct  one  held  by  Lee,  on  approaching  the 
North  Anna  (May  17)  found  his  enemy  strongly  posted, 
well  intrenched,  and  ready  to  receive  him.  There  was  more 
fighting  here,  generally  with  results  favoring  the  Unionists, 
but  Lee's  position  could  only  bo  stormed  at  an  immense 
cost  of  life,  and  Grant,  again  moving  by  his  flank,  pressed 
on  to  Cold  Harbor,  where  he  ordered  a  general  assault  on 
the  Confederate  lines,  here,  as  before,  confronting  him. 
Those  lines  were  dei'ende'l  by  deep  and  strong  abitlin  of 
slashed  timber,  the  limbs  so  intertwisted  with  each  other  as 
to  defy  speedy  untying.  The  assault  was  deployed  at  sun- 
rise (June  3),  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  repulsed  with 
great  slaughter.  The  Union  loss  was  I7HJ  killed,  9072 
wounded,  and  2406  missing.  Generals  P.  A.  Porter,  L.  0. 
Morris,  and  F.  F.  Wood  (all  of  New  York)  were  among  the 
killed,  with  six  colonels. 

Gcnei-al  Grant,  unable  to  interpose  between  Lee's  army 
and  Richmond,  now  decided  tit  pass  the  James  below  that 
city,  while  Sheridan  was  sent  on  a  fresh  raid  around  Lee's 
left,  to  tear  up  railroads  and  burn  stores  in  his  rear.  Dis- 
appointed in  ais  expectation  of  finding  Hunter  in  possession 
of  Gordonsrillc,  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  enemies,  with 
whom  he  fought  an  indecisive  battle  at  Trevilian's,  return- 
ing to  Grant  with  370  prisoners,  having  lost  in  all  735  men. 

Grant  appeared  south  of  Richmond  in  time  to  have  seized 
Petersburg,  but  the  precious  moment  was  squandered  by 
uninformed  or  timid  subordinates  until  Lee's  army  was  in 
good  part  behind  its  defences.  Assault  after  assault  was 
now  made  (June  IG-18)  on  those  defences  with  heavy  loss, 
and  no  result  but  the  knowledge  that  they  could  not  bo 


thus  carried.  Then  abortive  attempts  were  made  (Juno 
21-24)  to  turn  them  by  the  south,  which  A.  P.  Hill  resisted 
and  baffled,  taking  in  all  at  least  5000  prisoners.  Then 
Wilson,  with  8000  cavalry,  raided  down  the  Weldou  and 
Danville  Railroad,  but  was  fought  and  beaten  at  Stonv 
Creek  and  Reams's  Station,  losing  thirteen  guns  and  1000 
prisoners. 

Grant  now  moved  the  Second  corps  from  his  extreme  left 
to  his  extreme  right,  and  threw  it  across  the  James,  as  if 
about  to  attack  Richmond  from  the  east.  And  now  (July 
30)  a  mine  which  had  been  skilfully  run  from  the  centre  of 
the  Union  lines  under  one  of  the  forts  or  bastions  of  Peters- 
burg, was  exploded,  blowing  300  Confederates  into  the  air 
and  opening  a  gap  in  their  lines.  Hereupon  the  cannon  thun- 
dered all  along  the  Union  front ;  but  the  column  of  assault, 
which  should  have  rushed  forward  on  the  instant,  did  not 
move  for  several  minutes,  and  then  advanced  bravely  into 
the  chasm  made  by  the  explosion,  and  there  halted.  The 
Confederates  of  course  rallied  from  every  side,  and  poured 
volley  after  volley  upon  the  helpless  crowd  huddled  together 
in  the  "crater,"  inflicting  on  the  Unionists  a  loss  of  4400 
men,  mostly  prisoners,  while  the  entire  Confederate  loss  was 
but  1000. 

Again  (August  12)  Hancock  assailed  Lee's  extreme  left 
below  Richmond,  but  with  little  advantage,  the  Union  loss 
in  operating  on  this  flank  aggregating  5000,  while  the  Con- 
federate was  much  less,  but  included  Generals  Chambliss 
and  Ghcrardie,  killed. 

Lee  having  necessarily  sent  several  divisions  from  his 
right  to  his,  left,  Grant  ordered  General  Warren  southward 
to  seize  and  hold  the  AVcldon  Railroad;  but  Warren's  divis- 
ions were  struck  in  flank  by  A.  P.  Hill  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment, and  twice  rolled  up  on  themselves,  with  an  aggregate 
loss  of  4455  men,  mainly  prisoners.  The  Confederates  had 
lost  but  1200,  but  Warren  had  seized  the  Weldon  Railroad, 
and  he  thenceforth  held  it. 

Hancock  was  sent  to  seize  this  road  also  at  Reams's  Sta- 
tion, farther  down,  which  he  did,  but  was  in  turn  attacked 
and  driven  off  by  Hill,  with  a  loss  of  five  guns  and  2400 
men.  Hill  lost  but  half  so  many. 

Again,  after  a  pause,  Warren  advanced  (October  1 )  by 
order,  with  four  divisions,  to  the  Squirrel  Level  road  in  his 
front,  fighting  for  two  days  and  losing  2500  men,  but  hold- 
ing his  ground,  and  intrenching  it  so  firmly  that  it  could 
not  be  taken  from  him.  To  cover  this  advance,  General 
Butler  on  the  Union  side  had  assaulted  Fort  Harrison  with 
the  Tenth  and  Eighteenth  corps,  taking  the  fort  with  fif- 
teen guns.  He  next  attempted  Fort  Gilmer,  but  was  re- 
pulsed with  a  loss  of  300,  including  General  Dunnovan, 
killed.  General  Field  attempted  next  morning  to  retake 
Fort  Harrison,  but  was  beaten  off  with  heavy  loss.  A  few 
days  later  General  Kautz,  whoso  Union  cavalry  had  been 
pushed  up  the  Charles  City  road  to  within  five  miles  of 
Richmond,  was  there  surprised  and  driven,  with  a  loss  of 
nine  guns  and  500  men.  The  Confederate  general  Gregg 
of  Texas  was  killed  in  the  ensuing  fight,  which  had  no  re- 
sult. 

Hancock  was  next  ordered  farther  to  the  Union  left  to 
find  and  turn  the  Confederate  flank,  and  in  a  fight  with 
Hill's  corps,  which  attempted  to  interpose  between  his  di- 
visions, took  1000  prisoners.  Darkness  arrested  the  fight- 
ing, but  Hancock  drew  off  in  the  night,  having  lost  l.'tOO 
men  and  inflicted  equal  loss  upon  the  enemy.  Thus  closed 
on  this  point  the  campaign  of  1864,  with  Warren  holding 
the  Weldon  Railroad,  and  Butler  threatening  Richmond; 
the  losses  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  during  the  year 
having  aggregated  88,387  men. 

When  Virginia  separated  from  the  Union  her  western 
counties,  including  most  of  those  lying  beyond  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  strongly  protested  against  the  ordinance,  voted 
"  No,"  when  it  was  submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  popular  suf- 
frage, and  refused  to  be  bound  by  it.  Calling  a  convention 
at  Wheeling,  they  decreed  a  separation  from  the  old  State 
and  the  formation  of  a  new  one,  first  named  Kanawha,  but 
since  known  as  West  Virginia.  They  had  previously  or- 
ganized a  loyal  State  government  for  Old  Virginia,  which 
(hardly  an  eastern  county  being  represented  in  it)  readily 
agreed  to  the  organization  of  the  new  State.  Meantime, 
the  Confederates  had  seized  Harper's  Ferry  and  destroyed 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  for  some  distance  west  of 
it,  and  they  soon  sent  a  force  over  the  Alleghanies  to  secure 
obedience  to  the  Confederate  authorities  at  Richmond.  It 
was  promptly  confronted  by  General  McCIellan  with  a  far 
larger  army,  organized  in  Ohio,  but  largely  composed  of 
West  Virginians.  A  part  of  it  routed  (June  3,  1861)  the 
enemy  at  Philippi,  another  detachment  at  Rich  Mountain 
(July  12),  and  the  main  body  under  General  Garnett,  who, 
in  full  retreat,  was  overtaken  and  routed  at  Carrick's  Ford 
on  the  Cheat  River,  where  Garnett  was  killed  and  some 
prisoners  were  taken.  The  residue  escaped  over  the  Alle- 
ghanies. 
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General  J.  1).  Co\.  advancing  up  tin'  Kanawha,  drove 
the  Confederates  under  General  Wise  Iti-turt-  him:  \Sise 
burning  I. Inly  1!S)  Gaulcy  Bridge  I"  arrest  Ilic1  pursuit. 

liineral   John    It.  l-'loyd  now   assumed   command  of  the 
Confederate-,   in-pirited  I iv  their  triilltipll  at    Hull   Hun.  and 
h:i.|  an  IndeoiliTt   conflict  (August    III]  with  I. 
gnu  :it  I'armlev    Ferry.     Floyd  held  his  ground,  hut  re- 
I  during  the-  ensuing  night. 

General  K.  !•].  Eco  now  as-umed  command  in  this  tjiiar- 
tcr,  and  then'  was  much  marching  with  little  serious  tight- 
ing  till  winter  closed  the  campaign,  :ind  lilt  In  if  consequence 
o'  'in-red  here  tin'  next  year,  when  Mineral  .1.  ('.  Fremont 
sir- ccedcd  to  the  command  of  the  1  nion  forces,  lint  was  hur- 
ried over  the  mountains  t'i  resist  Stonewall  Jackson's  raid 
down  tlie  Valley.  Thereupon  the  Confederate,  general  lleth 
ruided  across  the  mountains  and  attacked  I  May  23,  1862) 
Colonel  George  Crook  lit  Ecwislmrg,  liut  was  beaten  off 
with  loss.  Thenceforward  the  operation*  on  either  side  in 
this  quarter  wore  limited  to  inconsiderable  raids  and  sur- 
prises. 

General  Franz  Sigol  was  assigned  chief  command  (Union) 
in  the  Valley  in  the  spring  of  1864,  when,  with  10,000  men. 
he  advaii'-e  i  to  New  Market,  where  he  was  met  by  General 
John  C.  Breckenridge  with  an  equal  force,  and  routed  with 
a  losa  of  six  guns  and  700  men. 

Itreekenridgo  was  tinahle  to  follow  up  his  victory,  being 
obliged  to  send  mneh  of  his  force  over  the  mountains  to 
oppose  Crook,  who,  with  6000  men,  had  beaten  McCaus- 
land's  far  inferior  but  well-posted  force  near  Dublin  Sta- 
tion, and  had  broken  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad 
at  that  point.  General  Averell,  with  2000  cavalry,  raiding 
farther  west,  had  tried  to  destroy  the  Confederate  salt-works 
near  Wytheville,  but  had  been  beaten  off  by  John  Morgan. 
l!i)lh  Crook  and  Averell  thereupon  retreated. 

General  David  Hunter  was  now  assigned  to  the  command 
of  Sigol's  beaten  army,  which  was  strengthened,  while 
Brcekenridgo  had  been  called  off  to  reinforce  Leo  at  Rich- 
mond. Hunter  advanced  to  Piedmont,  near  Staunton,  where 
he  was  confronted  by  General  W.  E.  Jones  with  a  hastily- 
collected  army,  which  was  beaten  (June  8)  in  a  spirited 
action,  wherein  Jones  was  killed  and  liOO  of  his  men  cap- 
tured. 

Hunter  thereupon  occupied  Stannton,  where  he  was 
joined  by  Crook  and  Averell,  and  then,  with  20,000  men, 
pressed  on  to  Lynchburg  and  fiercely  assailed  it,  but  was 
met  and  beaten  off  by  a  superior  Confederate  force  under 
Early,  hastily  despatched  by  rail  from  Leo's  army.  Out- 
numbered and  short  of  ammunition,  he  retreated  over  the 
Alleghanies  into  West  Virginia,  whence  he  regained  the 
Potomac  by  a  long  and  toilsome  circuit.  Meanwhile,  the 
Valley  was  left  without  any  considerable  Union  force,  and 
Early  hurried  down  it  with  20,000  triumphant  veterans, 
Sigel  retreating  and  burning  stores  till  he  had  crossed  the 
Potomac  and  took  post  on  Maryland  Heights,  where  Early 
did  not  choose  to  assail  him,  but  crossed  into  Maryland, 
scouring  the  country  for  cattle,  horses,  and  provisions  of 
all  kinds,  threatened  Pennsylvania,  and  then  turned  upon 
Baltimore.  General  Lew  AVallace  could  hardly  muster 
5000  men  to  oppose  him.  but  fought  him  (July  9)  at  the 
pa-sage  »f  flip  Monocacy,  near  Frederick,  and  was  of  course 
defeated,  lo-ing  '.'nun  men  (mainly  prisoners),  while  the 
victors  lost  but  600.  Early  now  turned  upon  Baltimore, 
an  I  menaced  Washington,  skirmishing  (July  12)  with  its 
outpost  defences,  but  made  off  rapidly  into  Virginia  with 
2JIMI  captured  horses  and  5001)  cattle. 

General  Wright's  Sixth  corps  had  just  been  sent  from 
Grant's  army  to  the  relief  of  Washington,  as  had  Emory's 
Nineteenth  corps,  just  arrived  by  sea  from  New  Orleans. 
Wright  followed  Early  to  the  Shcnandoah,  where  his  rear 
was  sharply  turned  upon  and  repulsed  (July  HI),  with  a 
loss  of  f>00.  Wright  recoiled  to  Eec-burg.  and  turned  over 
his  command  to  Crook,  while  Averell  ha  1  (July  I'll  i  | 
airy  tight  near  Winchester,  and  took  four  guns  and  200 
prisoners. 

Wright's  and  Emory's  corps  being  now  recalled  to  the 
James,  Crook,  supposing  Early  gone  likewise,  advanced  to 
Winchester,  and  was  there  beaten  (July  24),  and  driven  to 
Marlinsburg  and  across  the  Potomac,  with  a  loss  of  1200, 
including  General  Mulligan,  killed. 

Marly  now  sent  B.T.Johnson  with  3000  cavalry  on  a 
rail  into  Pennsylvania,  where  they  burned  without  re- 
sistance Chunbersburg  and  the  barracks  at  Carlisle.  Ave- 
rell, with  an  ctjual  cavalry  force,  soon  encountered  the 
raiders,  but  they  escaped  with  little  loss  into  Virginia. 
Pursuing  to  Moorcflcld.  Averell  nt  last  struck  the  raiders 
(August  4)  and  worsted  them,  with  a  loss  of  their  guns, 
\\agons,  and  500  prisoners. 

General  (Jrant  now  sent  Sheridan  to  command  in  this 
department,  where  Hunter's  army,  just  arriving  from  the 
West,  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  corps  (whose  recall  to  the 
James  hud  been  countermanded),  and  Torbert's  and  Wil- 


son's divisions  of  cavalry  from  Grant's,  had  raised  his  cflYct- 
M  to  iln.niHi  men. 

Sheridan,  alter  taking  ti to  reorganize  his  army,  nd- 

i  to  Winchester,  and  found  Earh  strongly    pu-ied  aJid 
fortified  on  llpfquan  Creek,  whence  he  dislodged  him 
teinher  I'.'i  alter   an  nti-tmatc   tight,  in  which    h. 
fully  :IOOO  prisoners,  including   wounded,  while  aim..- 
killed  w-cre  Generals  Rhodes  aid  Godwin. 

Early  rallied    his    beaten    army  at    Ei-her's    Hill,  a   very 
|   strong  po.-ition  south  of   Winchester,  where  his  Hank 
guarded  by  two  mountains.       HercSherio  'iekcd 

and    routed    him  I  September  '!:>  i,  taking   sixteen    gun-   and 
1100  prisoners.      Pursuing  the   remnant  to   Port    Hi  public, 
he  ,-ent   hi-   c;i  \alry  to  Stannton   and  to   Wavncshoi 
sti-oving  provisions  and  munitions,  then  retired  down  the 
Valley  to  Winchester,  burning  all  the  grain  ami  tor:. 
ho  passed,  so    thai   the'   enemy  should  tind  no  snb-i 
there.     This  de\  astation  was  made  an  excuse  for  th 
tempts  to  burn  New  York  and  other  cities  by  incendiaries 
soon  afterwards. 

Sheridan  had  encamped  on  Cedar  Creek,  and  apprehend- 
ing no  danger  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  Washington,  when 
Early,  reinforced,  having  stealthily  followed  down  the  Val- 
ley, determined  to  surprise  the  unsuspecting  army  before 
him.  In  this  he  succeeded  perfectly,  Banking  Crook's  force 
on  both  sides  in  the  dense  darkness,  and  rushing  into  the 
camps  with  a  fearful  yell  just  before  daylight,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  Crook's  army  was  a  fleeing,  panic  stricken  inob, 
having  lost  twenty-four  guns  and  1200  prisoners.  Sheridan 
was  at  Winchester  on  his  return  when  the  disastrous  tidings 
met  him,  and,  riding  at  full  speed,  reached  his  beaten  army 
at  10  A.  H.  lie  spent  two  hours  in  reviving  the  spirits  of 
his  men,  and  after  repulsing  one  fresh  attack  on  his  left, 
ordered  at  3  p.  H.  a  general  advance,  which  was  successfully 
made,  followed  by  a  second  charge,  which  was  still  more 
successful — though  the  Confederates  opposed  to  them  nearly 
all  the  cannon  of  both  armies — facing  the  foe  to  the  rear,  and 
driving  them  through  Staunton.  recovering  the  twenty-four 
guns  lost  in  the  morning,  and  taking  twenty-three  others, 
with  1500  prisoners.  The  total  loss  of  men  this  day  was 
about  3000  to  each  side,  including  the  Confederate  gen- 
eral Ramscur  and  the  Union  general  Bidwell  of  New  York, 
killed.  This  closed  the  campaign  in  that  quarter. 

There  were  various  partisan  conflicts  in  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  West  Tennessee  during  1864,  but  none  of 
consequence,  save  at  Fort  Pillow,  Tennessee,  which  was 
assailed  and  taken  (April  13)  by  the  Confederate  general 
Forrest,  killing  Major  L.  F.  Booth,  who  commanded,  with 
most  of  his  garrison  of  557  men,  of  whom  262  were  blacks, 
many  of  them  after  resistance  had  ceased.  This  was  in 
accordance  with  the  threats  previously  made  by  Confede- 
rate officers,  that  colored  troops  should  in  no  case  receive 
quarter. 

General  S.  D.  Sturgis  with  12,000  men  was  sent  from 
Memphis  in  quest  of  Forrest,  whom  he  found  at  Guntown, 
Mississippi,  where  Sturgis  was  speedily  routed  and  driven 
back  to  Memphis,  with  a  loss  of  at  least  4000,  mainly  pris- 
oners. Forrest's  entire  force  was  not  much  greater  than 
this.  General  A.  J.  Smith  now  assumed  command,  and 
pressed  Forrest  back  to  Tupelo,  Mississippi,  where  the 
Confederates  thrice  assaulted  his  lines,  and  were  repulsed 
with  loss,  but  with  no  decisive  result.  Smith  retreated, 
and  again  advanced  to  Holly  Springs,  not  seriously  op- 
posed, while  Forrest  raided  into  Memphis  with  3000  cav- 
alry, and  took  a  few  prisoners,  but  failed  to  capture  the 
Union  generals  of  whom  ho  was  in  quest,  or  to  liberate  the 
captured  Confederates. 

East  Tennessee  was  this  year  the  scene  of  several  par- 
tisan conflicts  to  little  purpose;  and  John  Morgan  raided 
through  Pound  Gap  into  Eastern  Kentucky,  capturing  and 
paroling  General  llobson  with  1600  Unionists  in  a  field  at 
Licking  River.  General  Burbridgc  struck  the  raider  at 
Mount  Sterling,  and  again  near  Cynthiana,  capturing  or 
dispersing  at  least  half  his  force,  and  chasing  the 
into  South-western  Virginia.  Attempting  here  to  destroy 
the  salt-works  near  Ahingdon,  Burbridge  was  beaten  off 
1 1  ictoher  3),  with  loss,  by  General  lireekenridge. 

General  Sherman,  on  Grant's  transfer  to  the  East,  was 
left  in  chief  command  at  the  West.  Advancing  with 

lull. IIIIO  men  from  Chattai ga  early  in  May,  iM'il,  he  was 

confronted  by  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  who.  having  but  M, 
declined  a  pitched  battle,  hut  availed  himself  ol  the  broken 
country  and  fortified  positions  on  the  rugged  road  to  At- 
lanta.    He  was  stubbornly  resisted  (May    111)  at  Resaca, 
where  the  railroad  crosses  the   Dostenaula  River,  and   was 
at  first  repul-ed   with  loss,  but  soon  flanked  the  po 
and  compelled  its  abandonment.     Cheeking  Sherman 
v.ui'-c  at  Adairsville  ami  Ca-sville.  Johnston  made  his  next 
determined  stand  at  the  Allatoona  Pa-s.  and  days  were  ex 
pendcd  in  fighting  and  flanking  before  he  could  again  be 
driven.     He  next   made  a  stand  at    Kenesaw  Mountain, 
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flunked  by  Pino  and  Lost  Mountain?,  connected  by  strong 
field-work's,  where  he  for  several  days  resisted  every  effort 
to  move  him.  In  one  assault  (June  27)  Sherman  lost  8(100 
men,  including  Generals  Harker  and  Dan  MeCook,  killed  ; 
Confederate  loss,  442.  And  now,  by  again  advancing  his 
right,  Sherman  forced  Johnston  out  of  his  impregnable  po- 
sition, compelling  him  again  to  retreat,  which  brought  him 
to  Atlanta.  Here  ho  was  relieved  by  General  Hood,  who  con- 
demned his  cautious  policy,  which  had  only  depicted  his 
army  by  1 4, TIKI  men  iii  two  months'  constant  fighting. 
Reinforcements  had  nearly  kept  its  ranks  full,  its  present 
strength  being  51,000.  Sherman  advancing  his  left  under 
MePherson  to  break  Hood's  railroad  connection  with  the 
Kast,  Hood  struck  heavily  (July  20)  at  his  right  under 
Thomas,  but  was  repulsed  after  a  bloody  struggle,  which 
cost  the  Confederates  at  least  4000  men,  including  Generals 
W.  S.  Featherston  of  Mississippi,  Armistead  of  Georgia, 
and  George  M.  Stevens  of  Maryland,  killed.  The  Union 
loss  was  but  1500.  .Supposing  that  Atlanta  had  been  si- 
lently evacuated,  the  Unionists  thereupon  rushed  up  to 
within  two  miles  of  the  city,  but  found  hero  strong  works 
well  manned,  anil  were  repelled  with  loss.  Major-Gencral 
Me  1'herson  of  Ohio  was  killed,  as  was  General  Greathouse 
of  Illinois,  ami  another  bloody  struggle  resulted,  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  Unionists,  though  it  cost  them  over  4000 
men.  The  Confederate  loss  was  nearly  double,  including 
General  W.  II.  T.  Walker  of  Georgia,  killed. 

A  pause  in  the  fighting  now  ensued,  and  General  Stone- 
man  with  5000  Union  cavalry  raided  upon  the  railroads  and  i 
stores  in  Hood's  rear,  but,  scattering  or  dividing  his  forces 
too  much,  ho  was  surrounded  and  captured  with  1000  men, 
as  Colonel  Harrison,  with  500  more,  had  just  been. 

Sherman  now  moved  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  led 
by  Hooker,  from  his  extreme  left  to  his  extreme  right,  in- 
itiating a  new  flanking  movement,  when  Hood  assailed  [ 
Logan's  (Fifteenth)  corps  on  the  new  Union  right,  but  was  : 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  Hood  now  sent  Wheeler's  cavalry 
to  raid  on  the  Union  rear,  while  Kilpatrick's  Union  cavalry 
pressed  to  the  Confederate  rear,  breaking  both  the  railroads 
leading  southwardly  from  Atlanta,  and  returning  to  camp 
August  22.  Sherman  again  throw  forward  his  right  till 
most  of  his  army  was  behind  Atlanta,  holding  firmly  the 
railroad  to  Macon.  Hood  had  already  sent  off  part  of  his 
army  to  Jonesboro',  whence  Hardee  with  two  corps  attacked 
(August  31)  Howard  fiercely,  but  was  beaten  off  with  a  loss 
of  2000  to  Howard's  500.  And  now  Jonesboro'  was  assailed 
in  its  turn  by  Jefferson  C.  Davis's  corps,  and  carried,  eight 
guns,  General  Goran,  and  many  men  being  captured.  Hood 
hereupon  exploded  his  munitions  and  burned  his  stores  in 
Atlanta,  and  escaped  eastward.  Slocum  took  quiet  posses- 
sion of  what  was  left  September  1.  Sherman  returned  to 
the  city,  and  gave  his  men  a  well-earned  rest. 

Wheeler's  raid  was  prosecuted  throughout  Northern  Geor- 
gia and  East  Tennessee,  returning  through  the  Scquatchie 
Valley,  and  being  chased  across  the  Tennessee  near  Florence. 
He  destroyed  much  property,  but  with  little  influence  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  war. 

Hood,  rejoined  by  Hardee,  now  passed  Sherman's  right, 
and  sent  French's  division  to  capture  the  Union  post  at 
Allatoona,  which  General  J.  M.  Corse  held  with  1944  men, 
but  so  gallantly  that  assault  after  assault  by  quadruple 
numbers  was  repulsed  with  fearful  slaughter.  General  Cox 
at  length  relieved  Corse,  who  was  wounded,  as  were  most 
of  the  higher  officers.  Ho  had  lost  in  all  707  men,  while 
French  left  281  dead,  411  prisoners,  and  800  muskets. 
Hood,  still  marching  northward,  surrounded  Resaca,  but 
did  not  assault  it,  Sherman  being  too  near.  Sherman,  at 
length  learning  that  Hood  had  advanced  into  Middle  Ten- 
nessee, gave  up  the  pursuit,  sending  the  Fourth  and  Twenty- 
third  corps  to  Chattanooga,  with  orders  to  report  to  Thomas 
at  Nashville,  while  lie,  facing  about,  returned  to  Atlanta, 
and  reorganized  and  equipped  his  remaining  forces  for  his 
march  to  the  sea. 

Hood,  with  35,000  infantry  and  artillery,  struck  boldly 
for  Nashville,  preceded  by  Forrest  with  10,000  cavalry.  Of 
course  there  was  immense  destruction  of  stores,  bridges, 
and  depots — $1,500,000  worth  of  boots  and  provisions  hav- 
ing been  burned  at  Johusonville,  Tennessee,  to  save  them 
from  capture. 

Thomas  concentrated  30,000  men  at  Pulaski,  but  was 
unable  to  cope  with  Hood's  army,  now  swelled  to  55,000  in 
all,  which  still  clung  to  the  Tennessee  Hirer  till  assured 
that,  Sherman  had  cut  loose  from  Atlanta,  marching  south- 
ward, when  he  set  his  columns  in  motion  northward.  General 
Schoficld,  on  his  part,  retreated  from  Pulaski  to  Columbia, 
jinil  thence  to  Franklin,  in  a  bend  of  the  Harpeth,  where 
he,  with  less  than  20.000  men,  but  a  good  position,  was 
assailed  (November  30)  with  desperate  resolve.  The  Con- 
federates were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  at  least  4500,  includ- 
ing Generals  Cleburne,  Gist,  Adams,  Trahl,  anil  Granbury. 
The  Union  loss  was  2320,  but  no  guns.  Schotield  continued 


his  retreat  that  night.     Hood  followed,  and  soon  sat  down 
before  Nashville. 

The  movement  was  audacious,  as  Thomas  was  at  least 
his  equal  as  a  commander,  and  could  soon  concentrate  a 
larger  force  than  that  which  attempted  to  besiege  him.  But 
Thomas  would  not  strike  till  he  was  ready,  while  severely 
cold  weather  impeded  operations.  At  length  Thomas  struck 
out  (December  15),  and,  after  two  days'  skilful  fighting, 
drove  his  besiegers  at  all  points,  heading  them  toward  Ala- 
bama, and  taking  fifty-three  guns  and  4462  prisoners,  in- 
cluding a  major-general.  Hood  got  across  the  Tennessee 
at  Baiuhridge  with  a  few  guns  and  barely  the  tlt-brisof  an 
army.  Thomas  had  taken  in  this  brief  campaign  seventy- 
two  guns  and  11,857  prisoners,  besides  administering  the 
amnesty  oath  to  2207  deserters  from  the  Confederate  service. 
The  aggregate  Union  loss  in  this  campaign  was  10,000. 
And  General  Stoneman,  moving  eastward  from  Knoxville, 
had  cleared  East  Tennessee  of  armed  Confederates,  cap- 
tured Wytheville  and  the  lead-mines  and  salt-works,  driv- 
ing Brcckenridge's  depleted  force  over  the  mountains  into 
North  Carolina. 

General  Sherman,  after  despatching  Thomas  with  two 
corps  to  the  defence  of  Tennessee,  had  still  with  him  four 
corps,  numbering  in  all  05.600  men.  Concentrating  these 
around  Home  and  Kingston,  Georgia,  he  destroyed  the 
railroads  about  him,  cut  the  telegraph  which  still  connected 
him  with  the  North,  and  stood  clear  of  all  communications 
as  he  commenced  his  famous  march  to  the  sea.  There  be- 
ing no  considerable  army  in  his  front,  he  advanced  rapid- 
ly through  Atlanta,  Macon,  Millcdgeville,  and  Millen  to  Sa- 
vannah, slightly  opposed  at  several  river-crossings,  while 
Kilpatrick  with  his  cavalry  covered  his  flanks  and  screened 
his  movements,  so  that  Augusta  seemed  to  be  his  objective 
point.  Fort  McAllister  on  the  Ogecchce  was  assaulted 
(December  13)  by  Hazen's  division,  and  communication 
at  once  opened  with  Dahlgren's  fleet,  when  Savannah  was 
evacuated  (December  20)  by  Hardee,  after  destroying  his 
vessels  and  stores.  Thus  far,  Sherman  had  on  this  march 
lost  but  567  men,  and  had  taken  167  guns  with  1328  pris- 
oners. He  remained  a  month  in  Savannah,  while  Generals 
Dana,  Davidson,  and  Grierson,  who  had  been  sent  out  from 
Vicksburg  and  Memphis  to  distract  attention  from  his 
march,  swept  over  large  portions  of  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama, breaking  up  railroads,  destroying  stores,  ami  taking 
prisoners.  These  raids  were  uniformly  successful,  but  Gen- 
eral Foster,  who  had  ascended  Broad  Kivcr  from  the  Sea 
Islands  to  break  the  railroad  connection  between  Charleston 
and  Savannah  near  Gordonsville,  was  beaten  off,  losing  746 
men. 

Sherman,  leaving  Savannah  well  garrisoned,  set  his 
column  again  in  motion  (February  1,  1864),  traversing  the 
heart  of  South  Carolina  with  little  resistance,  except  from 
its  flooded  swamps,  and  compelling  Hardee  to  evacuate 
Charleston  and  its  harbor-defences,  retreating  northward 
with  12,000  men.  Columbia,  the  State  capital,  though  un- 
defended, was  undesignedly  burned.  Kilpatrick.  who,  with 
5000  cavalry,  still  covered  the  advance  on  the  left,  was  sur- 
prised and  routed  by  Wade  Hampton  near  the  north  lino 
of  the  State,  but  soon  rallied  his  men  and  beat  off  his  as- 
sailants. Reaching  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  March 
11,  Sherman  found  himself  confronted  by  Joe  Johnston 
with  40,000  men,  collected  by  Hardee,  Bcauregard,  Cheat- 
ham,  and  Bragg,  and  including  Wheeler's  and  Hampton's 
cavalry.  After  halting  three  days,  Sherman  once  more 
advanced,  when  his  left  wing  was  attacked  (March  15)  in  a 
narrow  pass  by  Hardee,  who  was  soon  driven ;  but  Slocum 
on  the  right  was  next  assailed  (March  18),  when  approach- 
ing lientonville,  by  Johnston  with  his  main  body.  The 
Confederates  withdrew  after  a  sharp  action,  in  which  Sher- 
man lost  1643  men  and  took  1625  prisoners,  including 
wounded,  burying  267  Confederate  dead.  Next  day,  Sher- 
man advanced  to  Goldsboro',  and  halted  his  troops  while 
he  made  a  hasty  visit  to  General  Grant  at  City  Point. 

Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  had  long  been  the  principal 
port  through  which  blockade-runners  found  access  to  the 
Confederacy.  General  Butler,  with  Commodore  Porter,  led 
an  army  and  fleet  to  reduce  it  (November  Hi.  1  sill),  but 
returned  to  Fortress  Monroe  unsuccessful.  General  A.  H. 
Terry  was  next  despatched  with  a  stronger  force,  which, 
after  a  heavy  bombardment  by  Porter's  fleet,  carried  Fort 
Fisher  by  assault  (January  10,  1865),  killing  Major-Gen- 
eral  Whiting,  its  commander,  and  taking  16!)  guns  and 
2083  prisoners,  with  a  Union  loss  of  1 10  killed  and  536 
i  wounded  ;  but  300  more  were  lost  by  the  explosion  next  day 
of  the  fort's  chief  magazine. 

General  Schofleld  was  now  sent  to  Terry's  aid,  ranking 
!  him,  and  raising  his  force  to  20,000,  with  which  Schotield 
I  entered  Wilmington,  February  22  ;  Hoke  retreating  after  a 
sharp  fight,  burning  two  privateers  and  other  vessels,  with 
;  heavy  stores,  but  leaving  sixty-five  guns.  Schofield  now 
|  advanced  inland,  losing  700  men  by  a  surprise,  but  beating 
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off  (March  10)  an  attack  on  hi*  left  Ipy  Hoke,  who  In  n 

heavily  ami  retreated,  enabling    Sclmtield  to  communicate  . 

ami  fii   operate   «itll   Sherman   "li   hi-    .irii\al  at   Dold«boro'. 

(I,  nrllil   I  '.II,1" .  .  con I  in  II  Mi;  lit    New    Orleans.  Inn  VI- I 

ward  in  111'-  sprin^to  menace  Mobile,  while  Deneral  .1 
II.  Wilson,  with  Drum's  and  'l'lioiii:i-'-  '•.<  \  :ilr;.  .  I 
strong,  pushed  southward  1'roni  Ka-tpnri  i.  (lu- 

lu-ad cil'  steamboat  na\  igation  mi  tin-  TYimcs-co,  confronted 
only  liy  Forrest  with  lull  5000,  \vlioin  Wilson  oa-ih  dc 
featcd  near  ,M  :i  plc-\  illc  :i  ml  routed!  \pril  :!i  ill  Sclma,  Ala-  | 
bama,  which  In-  Innk,  with  thirty-two  Kims  ami  2700  pris 
oners.  Crossing  lln-  Alaliania,  Wil-oii  ontcied  Montgomery, 
which  Adams  had  .just  left,  burning  I'.'.'I.IMMI  hale-  of  Con- 

fcdcrat tlon.      Turning  oa-tward.  Wil-on  soon  ap; 

at  Columbus,  Deorgiu,  \vln-rc  In-  took  fifty-two  guns  and 
12(10  prisoners,  burning  11  gunboat,  2.1H  cars,  and  115,000 
lull,-.-'  of  iMitton.  Taking  liy  a--ault  Fort  Tyler  on  the  Clnit- 

tah -ln-i-.  \Vilson  pushed  on  to  Macon,  Deorgia,  where  he 

learned  that  the  war  was  virtually  «t  an  end. 

Dcncrul  Canhy,  with  nearly  .'iO.IMiO  men,  aided  liy  Por- 
ti  i -'s  powerful  tli'i-t,  iine-tcd  Mobile,  which  was  held  by 
l)ii-k  Taylor  with  dome  la. 000.  Investing  Spanish  Fort,  ho 
reduced  it  liy  bombardment,  taking  652  prisoners,  and  then 
a-saultcd  Blakclr.  which  was  cnrrird  liy  assault,  with  a 
1'nion  loss  of  1000  to  .Mill  Confederate  killed  and  woumlcil, 
with  i'.OOO  prisoners.  Mobile  was  then  evacuated  l.y  Den. 
eral  Maury,  who,  with  9000  men,  escaped  up  the  river, 
abandoning  IjO  gnus. 

(ii-neral  Drant.  still  liofnre   Petersburg,  had  bloodlessly 

(  Hi mlier  7.  I  "i'>l )  extended  his  left  twenty  miles  down  the 

Weldim  Kailroad  to  Ilicksl'ord,  which  ho  fortified  and  held,  j 
He  next  essayed  to  advance  his  left  to  Iiabncy's  Mill,  but  1 
wa»  resisted  mid  driven  liaek  to  Ilntclier's  Kun.  where  the  I 
C'.nt'cdcratcs  were  in  turn  repulsed  i  February  0, 1865),  and 
the  ground  up  to  this  point  held  and  fortified.     The  Union 
loss  in  this  operation  was  21100;  the  Confederate,  1000,  in- 
cluding Deneral   Pertain,  killed. 

General  Sheridan  moved  up  the  Valley  from  Winchester 
with  KI.IIOO  mounted  men,  dn.w-  Farly  (March  2.  1865)  from 

his  iiitrem-ln-d  ip  at    Wayncshoro',  taking  eleven  guns 

and  It'iOO  prisoners,  thence  rode  into  Charlottesville,  where 
he  destroyed  immense  stores  nnd  miles  of  the  Richmond 
antl  Lynehlmrg  Hailroad,  and.  passim;  liehind  Lcc's  army, 
reported  to  Grant  at  Petersburg  .March  L'7. 

Leo,  assuming  the  offensive,  sent  Dordnn  with  two  divis- 
ions against  the  centre  of  tho  Union  line  before  Peters- 
burg. Charging  at  daybreak  (March  '-','  i.  ( iordon  surprised 
mid  took  Fort  Sledman  in  his  front,  capturing  thn 
t cries  and  sonic  prisoners,  but  not  being  properly  supported, 
he  was  attacked  and  routed  in  turn  by  the  Ninth  corps, 
losing  2000  prisoners;  besides  which  the  loss  to  either  side 
was  about  l!.">oo.  Draut  interpreted  this  rash  assault  as 
premonitory  to  a  Confederate  e\  acuatiun  of  Richmond  and 
Petersburg,  which  ho  resolved  to  harass  if  not  intercept. 
Again  throwing  forward  his  left  (March  29)  to  seize  the 
Hoydton  plank  road,  while  Sheridan's  cavalry  on  its  flank 
advanced  to  IHnwiddie  Court-house,  ho  was  opposed  by  Lee 
with  most  of  his  army,  who  suddenly  struck  Warren's  corps 
in  tlauk  and  rear,  with  intent  to  repeat  the  lesson  of  Cban- 
cellorsville.  Two  divisions  wen-  then  broken, but  Griffin's, 
liehind  them,  stood  firm  while  the  fugitives  were  rallied,  and 
Warren  was  thus  enabled  to  repel  his  assailants  with  heavy 
loss;  but  nn  attempt  to  carry  their  works  was  defeated  in 
turn.  .Meantime,  Sheridan  had  gained  Hinwiddie  Court- 
hoiise.  but.  attempting  to  advance  then.-,-  in  iln-  Itoydton 
plank-road,  was  toiled,  but  advanced  again  next  morning 
(April  I)  to  I-'ive  Forks,  where  he  connected  with  Warren, 
advancing  on  his  right,  and  ordered  a  general  charge  on 
the  Cont'ederalc  works  in  their  front,  held  by  two  di\  i 
who  were  fearfully  o\cipov\ored  and  routed,  with  a  loss  of 
5000,  mainly  prisoners.  The  Union  loss  was  but  1000,  in- 
cluding Deneral  Frederick  Winthrop.  killed.  And  now, 
sending  two  divisions  eastward  to  Gravelly  Church.  Sheri- 
dan again  connected  \vith  the  1'nion  lines  before  Peters- 
burg, w  hence  a  general  cannonade  preluded  the  assault, 
which  was  dcli\crcd  at  daylight  next  morning  ( April  2), 
Wright's  Sixth  corps  gaining  the  rear  of  these  works  by  the 
south,  and  taking  many  prisoners,  while  "rd's  corps  car- 
ried Forts  (iregg  and  Alexander  by  storm,  losing  JOII  men. 
A.  P.  Hill,  in  attempting  to  retake  some  of  the  captured 
works,  was  shot  dead,  and  bis  corps  utterly  defeated. 

Lee  now.  at  It'!  A.  «..  telegraphed  to  Mavis  that  Rich- 
mond must  lie  cMicuated  at  once,  and  it  was  evacuated 
between  that  time  and  next  morning,  while  its  immense 

1  with  provi-i'Mi-,  miinitinns,  and  st< 

all  kinds,  were  tired  by  the  departiiti;  Confederates,  burn- 
ing out  (be  heart  of  the  city.  Flames  and  explosions  no- 
titled  the  rnionists  in  front  that  the  Confederate  capital 
was  abandoned,  and  Deneral  Weit/c]  at  t  A.M.  :  \; 
wa-  a-snrcd  by  a  negro  from  the  city  that  llavis  and  all 
his  otlieial  or  military  adherents  hud  departed.  Picking  his 


way  through  the  abatis,  earthworks,  rifle  pits,  torpedoes, 
etc.  which  encircled  the  burning  city.  WciUcI  nt  «  A.  M. 
led  his  men  into  the  cii ,  m-d  by  President  Lin- 

coln,  who  was  at   City    Point.      Peter-burg   was   (•imiilla 
neon-h  abandoned.  l,cc  retreating  up  the  railroad  to.\ 
llanville,  while   rinu'niL'   "i    lulls   and    immcn-e    gatherings 
all  over  the   North  and  \\.-t   bailed  the  rclinijiiishnient  of 
Richmond  as  the  downfall  of  the  Confederac\ . 

Davis  escaped  by  train  to  llanville.  while  I halted  two 

days  at  Amelia  I  'ourt  house,  \  ainly  seeking  pr»v  i.-inn«  f.,r  his 
hopeless  army,  now  reduced,  mainly  by  pi 
men.  Grant  was  soon  on  his  trail.  The  fleeing  host  was  first 
sc.  n  from  DeatonsviHe,  and  was  struck  near  Sailor's  Creek 
by  Ouster's  horse,  supported  by  Crook's  and  I'avi-'s  divis- 
ions. Hen-  sixteen  gun-.  l"li  wagons,  and  sonic  pri- 

WOre  taken,  while  Kwell's  thinned  corps  was  cut  oil  from 
Lee's  rear,  an  1  U  en \  eloped  that  it  was  obliged  to  surrender. 
Ewcll  himself  was  among  this  day'"  lioon  prisoners. 

Lee  crossed  the  Appomattox  at  Farmville.  repelling 
General  Theodore  Read,  who  tried  to  stop  his  way  with 
two  regiments.  Hut  Humphrey's  Second  corps  was  again 
so  close  on  his  rear  that  he  was  obliged  to  turn  and  fight  a 
few  miles  beyond  Farmville.  repulsing  his  assailants  with 
a  loss  of  600.  liut  this  lost  a  day,  which  was  wasted  by 
attempts  to  bar  tho  Danville  road,  while  Lee  was 
making  for  Lynchburg.  1  ndeccued  on  this  point,  pursuit 
was  resumed  on  the  morning  of  the  sth.  Drant  having  mean- 
time sent  Lee  a  courteous  note  inviting  a  surrender.  Sher- 
idan pushed  his  troops  twenty  eight  miles  on  the  28th, 
reaching  Appomattox  Court-house,  heading  Loo's  army,  in- 
tercepting its  sorely-needed  supplies  from  Lynchburg,  and 
planting  himself  across  the  road  whereon  it  must  move  on 
the  morrow,  and  sending  word  tu  Drani,  who  ordered  a 
forced  march  of  Griffin's  and  Ord'n  corps  to  Appomattox 
Station  during  the  night.  Leo  had  meantime  sent  a  note 
to  Grant  inviting  a  meeting,  with  a  view  to  peace,  at  10 
A.  H.  In  tho  morning  (April  9)  Grant  replied,  saying  he 
had  no  authority  to  make  peace,  but,  urging  a  surrender. 
Lee's  weary,  furnished  army  set  forth  a-  u-ual  this  morning, 
and,  seeing  cavalry  in  their  front,  advanced  to  pn 
aside,  when  it  was  withdrawn  to  the  flanks,  disclosing  solid 
regiments  of  infantry  behind  it.  Lee,  seeing  that  further 
fighting  would  bo  a  useless  slaughter  of  his  men,  at  once 
called  a  parley,  which  resulted  in  a  surrender,  ••  each  officer 
and  man  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  his  home,  not  to  be  di- 
tnrbed  by  United  States  authority  so  long  as  they  observe 
their  paroles  and  the  laws  in  force  where  they  may  reside." 
The  number  thus  paroled  at  t  bis  point  was  27.000.  Johnston's 
army  in  North  Carolina  surrendered  on  the  same  terms  to 
Sherman  at  Raleigh,  April  26,  and  Dick  Taylor's  to  Canby 
at  Citronelle,  Alabama,  May  4.  K.  Kirby  Smith,  com- 
manding the  Confederates  west  of  the  Mississippi,  at- 
tempted to  make  a  stand  after  the  surrender  of  Lee,  but  his 
men  all  deserted  him,  and.  taking  whatever  Confederate 
property  they  could  lay  hands  on,  dispersed  to  their  sev- 
eral homes. 

Jefferson  Davis  halted  at  Danville,  anxiously  awaiting 
advices  from  Lee,  until  astounded  (April  10)  by  tidings 
of  his  surrender.  He  then  fled  southward  to  Greensboro', 
North  Carolina,  and  again  halted  till  it  was  evident  that 
Johnston  would  soon  capitulate,  when  he  flitted  again  to 
Washington,  Georgia,  with  a  cavalry  scout,  which  at  first 
numbered  2000,  but  rapidly  wasted.  Here  he  abjured  the 
state  of  a  ruler,  and  was  making  his  way  to  the  coast  wilh 
his  family  and  a  few  faithful  followers  when  he  was  sur- 
prised and  captured  (May  10)  while  encamped  near  Irwins- 
villo  by  two  detachments  of  cavalry  sent  out  from  Macon 
by  General  Wilson  to  look  for  him.  His  family  was  libe- 
rated at  Savannah,  but  ho  was  held  a  close  prisoner  in 
Fortress  Monroe  for  two  years,  then  released  on  bail  and 
never  brought  to  trial.  So  ended  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy. Ilnll.ll 'K  DHK.KI.EV. 

Confederation  [for  etymology  see  i  v],  a 

league,  a  federal  compact,  an  allian >f   princes.  - 

or  nations.  It  is  nearly  synonymous  with  confederacy. 
The  republic  of  Mexico  is  called  the  .!/•  ../.„„  f',.,,/,,1,  r,iii,,n. 
The  numerous  states  of  Germany  were  united  in  1-1;,  by 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  formed  the  Germanic  confede- 
ration (der  lieiilnr-lie  ilini'l  in  German).  Before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in 
17sx.  the  government  of  this  eounti  nfede- 

ration  of  thirteen  independent  States,  which  recognized  no 
superior  or  central  authority. 

ConfediTtition.  Articles  of,  a  document  drawn  up 
by  the  Congress  of  the  I  ni;-  ,  ember  1."),  1777. 

and  adopted  finally  July  '.'.  177S.  by  which  the  several 
States  united  in  a  league  of  perpetual  friendship  "  for  the 
common  detcii'-c.  the  security  of  their  liberties,  and  their 
mutual  and  general  welfare."  These  articles  thirteen  in 
number,  were  soon  ratiii-d  by  all  the  Stair-,  but  the  con- 
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federation  proved  almost  an  utter  failure,  from  tho  fact  that 
Congress  had  very  limited  jmwt-rs.  There  was  indeed  no 
executive  authority  of  any  kind.  For  these  reasons  a  con- 
vention called  by  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia  May  14, 
17S7.  with  Washington  as  its  president,  and  on  September 
14  of  that  year  the  convention  closed  its  labors  and  re- 
purled  the  CnxsTiTfTioN  OF  TEIK,  I'NiTEn  STATES  ( which  see). 

Confederation  of  the  Rhine  [Gcr.  llh<'inli«nil],  the 
name  of  a  league  formed  in  July,  ISilli,  by  sixteen  German 
states  under  the  protection  of  Napoleon.  The  princes  of 
these  states  signed  an  act  of  confederation,  dissolving  their 
connection  with  the  Germanic  empire  and  forming  an  alli- 
ance with  the  French  emperor.  They  were  the  kings  of 
Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg,  the  arch-chancellor,  the  elector 
of  Baden.  Mural,  duke  of  Borg,  tho  landgrave  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  the  princes  of  Nassau-Usingcn,  Nassau-Weil- 
burg,  Hohenzollern-Hechingcn,  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, 
Salm-Salm,  Salm-Ky rburg,  the  duke  of  Aremberg,  the  count 
of  Lcyen,  and  the  princes  of  Isenburg-Birstcin  and  Liech- 
tenstein. In  September,  1806,  the  confederation  was  joined 
by  the  elector  of  Wurzburg;  in  December,  1806,  by  the 
elector  (subsequently  king)  of  Saxony,  and  tho  Saxon 
dukes  of  Weimar,  Gotha,  Coburg,  Meiuingcn,  and  Hild- 
burghausen  ;  in  1807,  by  three  dukes  of  Anhalt,  two  princes 
of  Lippe,  three  princes  of  Reuss,  the  prince  of  Waldeck, 
and  the  nciv  kingdom  of  Westphalia;  in  180S,  by  the 
dukes  of  Mecklonburg-Strclitz,  Mecklenburg-Sehwerin,  and 
Oldenburg.  Tho  confederation  had  an  area  of  126,075 
square  miles,  and  a  pop.  of  14,608,877.  In  1810  a  part  of 
tho  confederation  was  incorporated  with  France,  and  its 
territory  reduced  to  114,467  square  miles,  with  13,475.000 
inhabitants.  In  consequence  of  the  downfall  of  Napoleon 
the  confederation  was  dissolved  in  1813,  and  its  members 
united  with  the  other  German  states  to  form  tho  Germanic 
Confederation. 

Con'ference  [from  the  Lat.  con'/ero,  to  "confer" 
(from  con,  "  together,"  and  fe'ro,  to  "  bring  "),  alluding  to 
the  different  parties  bringing  together  or  comparing  their 
thoughts],  the  act  of  conversing  on  a  serious  subject;  an 
oral  discussion  ;  a  formal  discourse ;  a  meeting  for  consul- 
tation or  instruction ;  a  mooting  of  two  branches  of  a  leg- 
islature by  their  committee  when  they  disagree  respecting 
tho  passage  of  a  bill.  In  such  cases  each  house  appoints  a 
committee  of  conference,  in  order  to  settle  the  difference  by 
a  compromise.  In  English  law,  conference  signifies  also 
the  interview  of  an  attorney  or  solicitor  with  a  counsel  when 
consulting  him. 

In  a  political  sense,  conference  denotes  the  meeting  of 
plenipotentiary  ministers  of  several  states  for  the  peaceable 
settlement  of  international  complications.  Of  special  im- 
portance in  modern  history  are  the  conferences  of  Vienna, 
held  in  1820  and  1834,  the  Paris  conference  of  1856,  and 
tho  London  conferences  of  1864,  1867,  and  1871.  "  Inter- 
national conferences"  have  also  of  late  been  held  on  many 
non-political  questions.  Among  the  most  important  of 
these  aro  tho  conferences  of  Geneva,  August,  1864,  for  tho 
organization  of  the  sanitary  commission,  and  of  Paris, 
June  and  July,  1867,  for  the  examination  of  the  monetary 
question. 

CONFERENCE  is  also  an  ecclesiastical  term  used  in  various 
senses.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  tho  term  was  for- 
mi'rlv  applied  to  certain  assemblies  of  priests  or  canons 
presided  over  by  an  arch-priest  or  dean.  They  originated 
in  the  eleventh  century,  but  are  now  seldom  convened. 

PASTORAL  CONFERENCES  are  meetings  held  annually, 
quarterly,  or  monthly  by  pastors  of  various  Protestant 
churches  for  the  discussion  of  pastoral  duties  and  for  other 
similar  purposes.  They  aro  held  in  the  French  Protestant 
churches,  also  among  English  dissenters,  and  in  many 
churches  of  the  United  States,  etc. 

The  Weslcyan  Church  in  England  has  an  annual  meet- 
ing of  its  preachers  called  the  "  Conference,"  which  has  ad- 
ministrative and  other  powers,  defined  by  Wesley's  "  Deeil 
of  Declaration  "  (1784).  A  similar  conference  is  held  in 
Ireland.  (See  STEVENS, "  History  of  Methodism.")  In  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,  a  "  General  Conference "  meets  every  four 
years.  It  has  full  power  to  make  "rules  and  regulations," 
subject  to  certain  restrictions  found  in  the  "  Discipline," 
part  II.,  chapter  1.  It  is  presided  over  by  the  bishops. 
In  the  same  churches  the  territory  where  preachers  are 
stationed  is  divided  into  "conferences,"  which  are  again 
divided  into  "districts."  Tho  preachers  and  certain  lay 
delegates  of  each  conference  meet  in  an  "annual  confer- 
ence," where  preachers  receive  their  appointment  for  the 
year  from  the  presiding  bishop.  There  are  "  quarterly  con- 
ferences "  held  in  each  circuit  or  station. 

"  General "  (triennial)  and  "  annual "  conferences  aro  also 
held  by  tho  Free-will  Baptist*,  and  "yearly  conferences" 
by  the'Six-Principle  Baptists,  tho  minor  Methodist  bodies, 
and  others. 


The  "  Conference  of  Hampton  Court,"  in  1604,  was  a 
meeting  of  King  James  I. .nine  bishops,  and  nine  other  di- 
vines of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  four  Puritan  theologians, 
held  with  reference  t«>  tin-  iUti'rn-n<-rs  between  the  Anglicans 
and  the  Puritans.  This  meeting  led  to  some  slight  changes 
in  the  Anglican  Liturgy. 

The  "  Savoy  Conference"  at  the  palace  of  the  bishop  of 
London  in  the  Savoy,  in  1661,  consisted  of  thirteen  Angli- 
can bishops  and  eleven  non-conformist  divines,  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  theologians  on  each  side  as  counsellors.  In- 
stead of  healing  the  breach,  the  SAVOY  CONFERENCE  (which 
sec)  increased  the  differences  between  tho  two  parties. 

The  "  Evangelical  Church  Conference  "  ("  Evangclischo 
Kirchenconferenz")  is  tho  name  given  to  the  regular  (an- 
nual or  biennial)  meetings  of  delegates  of  the  governments 
of  the  German  states  and  Austria  for  the  discussion  of  im- 
portant church  questions. 

Confer'va,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  division  Algae, 
order  Confervaceaj.  The  plants  consist  of  simple  or  branch- 
ing jointed  filaments,  which  arc  filled  with  green,  purple, 
or  red  cndochrome,  and  are  found,  some  in  fresh,  some  in 
salt  water,  and  some  on  moist  earth.  The  name  Conferva 
is  not  strictly  limited  to  the  genus  or  the  order,  but  is  often 
extended  to  its  near  allies.  Among  the  Confervacc.T  are 
included  many  plants  which  have  flat  fronds.  Many  also 
consist  of  cells  immersed  in  a  slimy  matter.  Reproduction 
takes  place  by  ajiurea  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  cells, 
and  which  at  last  are  discharged  through  the  walls  of  tho 
mother-cell.  Confervaccu'  are  found  plentifully  in  many 
mineral  waters.  Their  abundance  often  gives  a  color  to  the 
water  of  tanks,  marshes,  etc.  The  etymology  of  this  word 
is  doubtful,  and  the  limits 'of  the  genus  and  order  are  un- 
settled. Most  British  and  American  Conferva;  arc  now  re- 
ferred to  Clatlophora  and  other  genera.  (See  HARVKV'S 
"Nereis  Boreali-Amcricana,"  part  iii.  (1858),  in  vol.  x.  of 
the  "  Smithsonian  Contributions ;"  also  S.  0.  GRAY'S  "  Brit- 
ish Sea-weeds,"  1867;  WOOD,  "The  Fresh-water  Algie  of 
the  U.  S.,"  1872.) 

Confes'sion  [Lat.  confcttain,  from  conjiteor,  conftMtu, 
to  "confess;"  Ger.  lieielit],  one  of  the  seven  monmeBtoof 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  a  disburdening  of  the  con- 
science in  the  hearing  of  an  authorized  priest  with  a  view 
of  obtaining  absolution.  Most  Protestants  assert  that 
such  confession  is  not  enjoined  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
that  auricular  confession  was  established  as  an  essential 
part  of  church  discipline  at  the  fourth  Latcran  Council 
(1215  A.  D.),  though  the  practice  may  have  been  older.  By 
a  canon  of  the  above  council,  confession  must  be  made 
orally  at  least  once  a  year,  but  frequent  confession  is  re-' 
commended  by  the  Church,  and  generally  practised.  The 
custom  of  making  a  money-offering  with  confession  is  op- 
tional, though  formerly  regarded  as  obligatory.  The  Greek 
Catholic  Church,  as  well  as  the  Catholic  Maronitcs  and  tho 
Armenians,  holds  that  special  confession  is  wholesome  in 
cases  of  mortal  sin,  but  does  not  consider  it  binding.  The 
Greek  Church  regards  this  discipline  as  necessary  for-the 
reception  of  the  Eucharist.  The  Lutheran  Church  professes 
that  private  confession  may  be  retained  in  the  Church,  hut 
that  particular  statement  of  sins  is  not  necessary.  The 
Church  of  England  employs  a  general  form  of  confession  in 
its  services,  but  retains  private  confession  in  the  rubric  for 
visitation  of  the  sick.  The  Scottish  and  most  of  the  other 
Protestant  churches  do  not  recognize  it  at  all. 

The  SIOILH-M  CONFESSIOXIS  ("  seal  of  confession  ")  both 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  German  Protestant  churches 
means  the  obligation  of  a  confessor  or  priest  not  to  divulge 
the  secrets  of  the  confessional.  This  custom  ofsccresywas 
made  binding  by  the  fourth  Lateran  Council,  and  its  viola- 
tion by  a  priest  makes  him  subject  to  the  severest  ecclesias- 
tical penalties. 

Confession,  in  criminal  law,  an  admission  by  a  person 
that  lie  has  committed  or  participated  in  a  crime.  It  is 
either  judicial  or  extra-judicial.  It  is  said  to  be  judicial 
when  made  in  the  course  of  legal  proceedings.  An  instance 
is  the  plea  of  guilty.  An  extra-judicial  confession  docs 
not  have  the  same  weight  as  one  that  is  judicial,  and  is  in- 
sufficient for  conviction  unless  corroborated  by  proof  of  tho 
actual  commission  of  tho  offence  (coi:j>nt  delicti).  A  con- 
fession must  bo  voluntary — that  is,  not  the  result  of  hopes 
or  fears  held  out  or  caused  to  the  prisoner  by  one  having 
authority,  such  as  a  public  official  or  the  party  against 
whom  the  act  was  committed  (prosecutor).  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  spontaneous.  The  question  of  the 
admissihility  of  a  confession  in  evidence  is  decided  by  the 
judge;  its  effect  after  its  admission  is  determined  by  tho 
jury.  Questions  concerning  the  admissihility  of  confessions 
frequently  arise  when  taken  by  magistrates  making  an  ex- 
amination of  a  prisoner  charged  with  crime. 

Confcs'sional  [Ger.  ISeiehMuhl],  the  seat  in  which 
the  priest  sits  to  hear  confession  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
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church.     Confessionals  are  closed  cells,  having  a  door  in 
front  for  the  priest  to  enl.-r  by,  and  an   opening  on  one  or 
I.  .Ih  side-,  like  a  small  window,  for  III.-   penitent-  to 
through.       I!v    the   ancient    canons    conle'-ionals    vv .  . 
.(Hired  to  be  so  built  (hat  priest  and  penitent  could  both  be 
all  prc-cnt. 

I    of   Fllitll.       SeeCllKKK. 


Conlirma'tion  [Lat.  i-imjirmni:,,,  from  con,  intensive, 
and  flYmo,  liriHiitnin,  to  "  mYkaflrm  "  or  "  strong  "],  lit.-nilly, 
OOrrobontiOD  «r  strengthening;  a  ceremony  of  tin-  i 
tian  Church  which  is  not  practise,!  l.y  most  deoomtiutroni 
of  Protestant-,  though  r.-t:iim-.l  l.y  I  In-  Anglican  an. I  Lu- 
theran churches.  I"  tin-  iiin-i.-iit  Clinr.-li  III.-  rili-  was  adlnin- 
i-l.-r.-.l  iiiiiniMliali-ly  afl.-r  l.a|itisin,  if  tin-  bishop  happened 
to  IM-  present  at  the  solemnity,  which  is  still  the  custom  in 
thcUrcck  an. I  \tii.-an.-hurchc8.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  thoro  is  interposed  a  delay  of  not  less  than 
years  after  infant  baptism  ;  in  the  Lutheran  Church  the  rito 
is  usually  delayed  fur  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  years,  and  in 
the  Anglican  Church,  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years. 

There  is,  however established  limit  to  the  period.     The 

ceremony  consists  in  the  imposition  of  hands  by  the  bish- 
op, accompanied  by  an  invocation  of  the  Holy  Qhott  aa 
the  Comforter  and  Strengthen. -r.  lint  both  in  the  Lutheran 
an<l  Anglican  churches  fhe  cen-nion y  i- made  the  occasion 
of  requiring  from  those  who  ha\>-  bt-.-n  hapti/.e.l  in  infancy 
a  renewal  of  the  baptismal  vow  made  for  them  by  their 
godfathers  and  godmothers,  who  are  thereby  released  from 
responsibility.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  confirm- 
ation is  held  to  be  one  <>f  the  s.-v  .n  tad-amenta.  It  can  be 
recei\e<l  only  once,  aa  it  is  counted  among  the  three  sacra- 
ments which  impress  upon  the  soul  an  ineffaceable  character. 

Confiscation  [Lnt.  .-,.ii/i»>-..fi'.i.  from /iVm,  a.  ''trea- 
sury "],  the  for  fell  ure  of  land  or  other  property  to  the  public 
treasury  aa  a  part  of  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes. 
During  the  French  Kev.dntion  a  large  quantity  of  land 
owned  by  the  Church  was  confiscated — ».  e.  was  taken 
from  the  Church  in  order  to  convert  it  into  a  source  of  na- 
tional revenue. 

Conflict  ol'Lnws.  See  I XTKIIXATIOXAL LAW,  PRIVATE, 
by  PHKS.  T.  Ii.  W.HII.SKV,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D.  , 

<  (iii(orni'al)lr,  a  geological  term  applied  to  strata 
which  lie  paralb-l  to  each  other.  In  some  cases  a  bed  is 
disturbed  from  iis  original  position  before  another  bed  is 
deposited  on  it.  If  the  new  bed  or  stratum  is  not  parallel  to 
the  former,  it  is  said  to  be  intr'nit'ni'inut>lf'.  Conformable  in 
general  signifies  agreeable,  suitable,  consistent,  compliant. 

Confu'cianism,  the  state  religion  of  China;  a  relig- 
ious, or  rather  philosophical,  system,  \\lii.-h  has  greatly 
modified  the  destinies  of  China.  Ii  i-  protc.--cd  at  present 
chiefly  by  the  learned  classes,  though  it  has  much  influence 
upon  the  Booddhism  of  the  common  people.  (See  CON- 

Kl  TICS.) 

Confu'cins,  the  Latinized  form  of  Kong-Foo- 
Tse,  or  Khoong-Foo-Tse,  the  greatest  of  Chinese 
philosophers,  was  born,  according  to  the  beat  authorities, 
in  fi.il  I!.  ('.,  in  Loo,  a  kingdom  or  state  which  now  forms 
part  of  the  mo.U-rn  province  of  Shang-Toong.  Ho  was 
of  illustrious  descent,  and  his  father,  Shuh-Liang-lIeih. 
was  a  soldier  remarkable  for  strength  and  courage.  After 
the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Shuh-Liang-IIcih,  then  in  ad- 
vanced age,  married  a  young  lady  of  remarkable  virtues, 
who  became  the  mother  of  an  only  son,  the  subject  of  this 
notice.  Confucius  was  often  called  Kew  or  K'ew,  be. 
his  neither  went  to  a  certain  hill  called  Nc-Kcw  (i.  e.  "  hill 
Ne")  and  offered  her  prayers  that  Heaven  might  bless 
her  with  children.  Krom  this  cir.-iiinstance  he  was  also 
called  Xe,  and  after  his  death  "The  venerable  \«-.'' 

In  childhood,  Confucius  was,  we  arc  told,  remarkable  for 
his  exemplary  obe.li.-nce  to  his  mother,  for  his  respectful 
treatment  of  those  older  than  himself,  and  for  his  oh-erv  - 
mice  of  all  the  ceremonies  with  which  the  Chinese  honor 
the  dead  and  living.  To  go  through  the  different  forms  of 
politeness  usual  among  persons  of  urea!  culture  formed  his 
favorite  pastime.  lie  was  at  school  singularly  obedient, 
gentle,  and  modest,  and  p. .-.-.•.-.<.•.  1.  it  is  said,  wonderful  in- 
tcllcdnal  quickness.  lie  married  when  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, and  was  made  a  mandarin  of  an  inferior  grade  at  about 
the  same  period.  Ill  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office  he 
showed  great  intelligence  and  faithfulness.  He  took  care 
that  nothing  should  be  sold  in  the  markets  that  could  en- 
lancer  the  health  of  the  people,  and  that  unreasonable 
null. I  n.. I  be  charged  tor  the  neei---aries  of  life. 
Tin-  .-barge  of  the  public  lands  and  of  the  sheep  and  cattle 
was  afterwards  given  to  him,  and  through  bis  in.litsrrv  :in.l 
sagacity  the  greatest  improv  cin.-nts  were  introduced  into 
agriculture,  and  abundance  and  allluencc  were  made  to  re- 
place dearth  and  poverty  among  the  tillers  of  the  earth. 

At  the  age  of  about  twenty-two  Confucius  first  appeared 
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r.  giving  hi  -mall 

the   fee  offered  him,  lo   all  nh.i    had   the   I  .  true 

desire  to  learn.      Having  once  shown  them  low  !•>  acquire 

wisdom,  be  c\)»-clcd  111-  pupil-  to  be  able  to  pursue  their 
studies  alone  and  without  tiinh,  r  MSlltUM  li"in  him.  He 
Said,  "  U'heli  I  have  pre-dit.  .1  ..10-  c.,n..  r  ..t  I 
any  one.  and  lie  cannot  from  it  learn  tin-  other  tlir.e,  I  do 
not  repeal  my  lesson."  His  mother  died  when  he  wa» 
twenty-four,  and,  following  the  custom  of  his  country,  he 

mourned  for  her  three  years,  filling  no  public  ..Hi luring 

that  time.      He  is   said  to  have   studied  mii-ic  when  i.. 
years  old,  and  to  have  acquired  wonderful  skill  in  that  an. 
In  4 '.''.'  I!.  C.  v\ e  lind  Confucius  one  of  the  ministers  of  tho 
king  of  Loo.    A  dispute  having  occurred  between  this  prince 
and  the  neighboring  king  of    i  ,  it  had  b.-cn  ar- 

ranged that  the  two  rulers  should  meet  on  the  common 
frontier  and  settle  their  differences  in  a  friendly  interview. 
It  was  tho  design  of  the  king  of  Tsi  to  seize  the  person  of 
the  king  of  Loo  during  this  interview,  but  Confucius  (who 
is  said  to  have  possessed  in  a  wonderful  degree  the  gift  of 
reading  human  character)  suspected  his  treacherous  scheme, 
and  by  his  foresight  and  resolute  courage  baffled  all  his 
plans, and  obtained  for  bis  sovereign  the  secure  enjoyment 
of  his  rightful  possessions.  Confucius  filled  for  awhile  tho 

Eosition  of  minister  of  crime.  At  length,  the  king  of  Loo 
nving  found  the  precepts  of  his  minister  too  high  and 
difficult  to  be  conveniently  practised,  Confucius  perceived 
that  his  services  were  no  longer  desired,  and  retired  from 
public  life.  Krom  this  date  ho  appears  to  have  passed  most 
of  his  time  in  travelling  from  place  to  place,  spreading  his 
doctrines  as  ho  went,  and  always  accompanied  by  his  dis- 
ciples. He  spent  the  last  five  years  of  his  life  in  his  native 
state  of  Loo,  teaching  and  completing  tho  work  which  ho 
had  before  begun. 

Several  of  the  disciples  of  Confucius  gave  promise  of  at- 
taining eminence  in  philosophy,  but  the  sage  himself  seems 
to  have  centred  all  his  most  earnest  hopes  and  warmest  af- 
fections on  his  favorite  and  most  gifted  pupil  Yen-IIoci  (or 
-Hwuy ).  To  him  he  looked  as  his  successor  in  those  labors 
for  the  promotion  of  wisdom  and  virtue  in  which  his  own  life 
had  been  passed.  But  he  was  destined  to  disappointment,  for 
the  early  death  of  the  beloved  pupil  crushed  alt  these  bril- 
liant hopes  and  plunged  Confucius  into  the  deepest  sorrow. 
Confucius,  though  very  observant  of  the  outward  forms  of 
propriety  and  politeness,  was  not  wanting  in  spontaneous 
and  heartfelt  affection.  lie  appears  to  have  looked  npon 
the  observance  of  those  forms  as  directly  advantageous  to 
society,  besides  exerting  an  indirectly  useful  influence 
through  their  effect  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  followed 
them.  He  died  478  B.  C. 

Confucius  had  one  son,  I'6-Yu  (or  Pih-Yu),  who  died  be- 
fore his  father,  leaving  a  son  named  K'ung  Keih,  also  called 
Tse-Sse  (or  Tsze-Sze),  who  was  distinguished  as  a  philoso- 
pher, and  who  wrote  a  famous  work  called  "  Chung-Yung." 

Confucius  has  enjoyed  a  renown  more  extended  than  that 
of  any  other  of  the  human  race.  Through  all  the  changes 
of  the  Chinese  dynasties,  by  whatever  causes  brought  about, 
his  descendants  have  received  peculiar  honors.  At  this  day 
they  number  more  than  eleven  thousand  males,  and  are  said 
to  constitute  the  only  hereditary  nobility  in  China.  From 
his  own  time  to  the  present  his  writings  have  been  tho 
principal  objects  of  study  in  all  tho  schools  of  that  vast 
empire.  It  has.  however,  been  justly  observed  that  the  aim 
ana  scope  of  the  Confucian  philosophy  were  limited  to  Ibis 
present  life,  and  none  of  his  sayings  indicate  that  he  had 
any  definite  belief  in  a  continued  existence  after  death.  His 
life  and  teachings  tended  to  the  promotion  of  the  useful  and 
practical  only.  "There  is  a  total  difference  in  kind  be- 
tween the  philosophy  of  Confucius  and  tho  philosophies  of 
Plato,  Aristotle,  liacon,  and  Locke.  Tho  Chinese  sage  did 
not  aim  to  investigate  tho  mysteries  of  tho  universe,  or 
even  the  hidden  laws  of  nature  or  of  the  human  mind.  His 
great  object  was  to  lay  down  such  rules  as  would  best  pro- 
m<»;e  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  the  community  at  large. 
And  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  the  practical  wisdom 
of  his  precepts,  both  to  rulers  and  subject*,  he  has  never 
been  surpassed  by  any  philosopher  of  any  age  or  nation. 
That  wise  and  beautiful  thought  which  is  the  basis  of 
Chinese  government — that  the  ruler  or  officer  should  be  as 
a  father,  and  the  people  as  children — dates,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  from  a  very  remote  antiquity.  Confucius  did 
not  original,  this  idea,  but  he  did  everything  in  his  power 
to  give  it  practical  efficacy." 

In  the  ."  Analects  "  I  in  Chinese    l.nn-  )"«,  f.  t.  "Digested 
C.,n\  er-at  ions  "    of  I  'ontucius  are  to  be  found  the  best  and 
ino-t  trustworthy  indications  of  his  genius  and  char 
Thev  arc  well  worthy  to  be  read  by  whoever  would  rightly 
understand  his  philosophy.     It  is  doubtful  whether  among 
any  of  the  pagan  writers  of  the  West  anything  snrp.. 
these  saying'-  in  practical  sagacity  and  lofty  morality  can 
bo  found.     Indeed,  they  seem  amply  to  justify  the  enco- 
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miums  they  have  called  forth  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  Chi- 
nese sage. 

The  following  will  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  character 
of  his  payings:  '*  Learning  without  thought  is  labor  lost; 
thought  without  learning  (or  knowledge)  is  perilous." 
*•'  When  we  see  men  of  worth,  we  should  think  of  equalling 
them  ;  when  we  see  men  of  a  contrary  character,  we  should 
turn  inward  and  examine  ourselves."  ".lie  who  exercises 
government  by  means  of  his  virtue  may  be  compared  to 
the  north  polar  star,  which  keeps  its  place,  and  all  the 
[other]  stars  turn  towards  it."  "  Good  government  obtains 
when  those  who  arc  near  are  made  happy,  and  those  who 
are  far  off  are  attracted."  When  asked  what  were  the  ne- 
cessary conditions  of  a  government,  he  answered,  *'  Suf- 
ficiency of  food,  military  equipment,  and  confidence  of  the 
people  in  their  ruler."  Being  asked  which  could  be  most 
easily  dispensed  with,  he  replied,  ''The  military  equip- 
ment." And  when  pressed  to  say  which  of  those  yet  re- 
maining might  be  most  easily  dispensed  with,  he  said, 
"  Part  with  the  food ;  from  of  old  death  has  been  the  lot 
of  all  men,  but  if  the  people  have  no  faith  in  their  rulers, 
there  is  no  standing  for  the  state."  In  one  place  he  gives 
us  the  negative  form  of  the  golden  rule:  "  What  you  do 
not  like,"  he  says,  "when  done  to  yourself,  do  not  do  to 
others."  Again  he  says,  "  I  am  not  concerned  that  I  have 
no  place  (or  office) ;  I  am  concerned  how  I  may  fit  myself 
for  one.  I  am  not  concerned  that  I  am  not  known  ;  I 
seek  to  be  worthy  to  he  known."  "The  superior  man  is 
affable,  but  not  adulatory ;  the  mean  man  is  adulatory,  but 
not  affable." 

One  of  his  disciples  said  of  Confucius,  "  There  were  four 
things  from  which  the  master  was  entirely  free:  he  had 
no  foregone  conclusions,  no  arbitrary  predeterminations, 
no  obstinacy,  and  no  egotism."  (See  LEGGE'S  "  Life  and 
Teachings  of  Confucius;"  PAI-THIER'S  "Chine;"  PLATH'S 
"Confucius  und  seiner  Schiller  Leben  und  Lehre,"  18G7 ; 
and  the  "Edinburgh  Review"  for  April,  1869.) 

J.  THOMAS. 

Con'garee',  a  river  of  South  Carolina,  is  formed  by  the 
Broad  and  Saluda  rivers,  which  unite  at  Columbia.  It 
flows  south-eastward,  and  joins  the  Wateree  to  form  the 
Santce  River.  Steamboats  ascend  this  river  to  Columbia. 

Congaree,  a  township  of  Lexington  co.,  S.  C.  Pop. 
1095. 

Cong6  d'^lire,  kox'zha'  da'IeeR,  a  French  phrase 
signifying  "permission  to  choose,"  is  the  name  given  in 
England  to  the  king's  warrant  or  license  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  in  the  older  dioceses  to  elect  a  bishop  for  a  vacant 
sec.  The  bishop  is,  however,  nominated  by  the  sovereign 
(or  premier),  so  that  the  dean  and  chapter  have  no  real 
power  or  liberty  to  choose. 

Congen'ital  Diseases.  These  must  be  distinguished 
from  hereditary  diseases,  which  may  show  themselves  either 
soon  -after  birth  or  at  some  later  period,  and  from  mal- 
formations of  the  infant,  resulting  from  either  an  arrest  of 
development  or  a  disease  of  the  foetus  contracted  during 
its  intra-uterine  life.  Both  of  these  classes  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  future.  Congenital  diseases  proper  are — 1st, 
transmitted  from  the  diseased  mother  either  before  or  dur- 
ing birth ;  2d,  acquired  during  birth,  without  a  direct  ma- 
ternal influence;  3d,  acquired  shortly  before  birth.  To  the 
first  class  belong  puerperal  fever  and  primary  syphilitic 
and  gonorrhoeal  infection  ;  to  the  second,  asphyxia,  atelec- 
tasis  (unexpanded  nmdition)  of  the  lungs,  and  cephal- 
hacmatoma  (sanguineous  tumor  upon  the  head);  to  the 
third,  acute  fatty  degeneration  of  the  foetus  and  newly 
born.  Puerperal  fever  is  transmitted  from  the  mother;  the 
blood  of  the  babe  is  infected.  The  principal  symptoms  are 
high  fever,  abscesses  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  particu- 
larly around  the  joints,  erysipelas,  and  a  severe  form  of 
jaundice.  It  terminates  fatally  within  a  limited  number 
of  days,  rarely  weeks.  When  the  vagina  of  the  mother  is 
infected  with  syphilitic  ulccration,  the  child  is  subject  to 
bo  attacked  with  a .  fn-inmri/  ttf<>rrfttif>n.  When  it  is  the  scat 
of  gonorrhoeal  discharge,  it  gives  rise  to  the  most  danger- 
ous forms  of  purulent  inflammation  <>f  tin-  r_//<  li<ix,  which, 
unless  treated  at  once,  is  apt  to  result  in  blindness.  The 
treatment  consists  in  absolute  cleanliness;  the  eyes  must 
be  opened  frequently  and  washed  out  with  water.  Ice  is 
applied  constantly  to  the  outside,  and  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  to  the  inside  of  the  eyelids.  Anphyxin  is  mostly 
seen  after  protracted  labor  or  abnormal  presentation  of  the 
child,  the  breech  or  the  feet  being  born  before  the  head. 
In  such  cases  the  umbilical  cord  is  apt  to  be  compressed, 
circulation  thereby  permanently  or  temporarily  stopped, 
and  premature  respiratory  movements  brought  on.  The 
child  is  born  almost  or  apparently  lifeless,  blue  or  pale, 
with  no  respiration  and  no  pulsation  of  the  heart.  Arti- 
ficial respiration  is  brought  on  by  Marshall  Hall's,  Syl- 
vester's, or  Howard's  method,  by  slapping  the  buttock  of 


the  babe,  by  alternately  placing  it  in  warm  and  cold  water, 
by  slapping  its  breast  with  a  wet  cloth,  by  swinging  it 
forcibly  in  the  air,  by  the  Application  of  an  electro-mag- 
netic current  to  its  chest.  When  the  surface  is  very  blue 
a  few  drachms  of  blood  may  be  allowed  to  flow  from  the 
untied  umbilical  cord.  Ati-'lcctasin  depends  on  an  absence 
of  the  normal  expansion  of  the  lungs  which  follows  the 
entrance  of  the  air.  The  muscles  of  the  chest  may  not  be 
sufficiently  developed,  or  their  innervation  may  not  be 
satisfactory  from  suine  disease  of  the  brain,  or  the  lungs 
may  be  inllamed  or  filled  with  mucus  or  some  foreign  sub- 
stance introduced  into  them  during  birth  (blood,  mucus, 
amniotic  liquor,  etc.).  Emetics  will  empty  the  lungs 
(tickling  of  the  fauces  is  sometimes  sufficient),  mustard 
plasters  and  the  electrical  current  excite  the  nerves,  and 
the  above-mentioned  methods  of  inducing  respiration  will 
restore  the  normal  action,  Cepkalkxmatoma  results  from 
two  causes  :  the  external  layer  of  the  cranial  bones  of  the 
new-born  is  but  little  developed  ;  thus  the  blood-vessels 
located  in  it  are  but  little  protected.  Now  but  little  vio- 
lence, sometimes  none  at  all,  is  required  to  burst  them.  A 
haemorrhage  takes  place  between  tne  bone  (usually  one  of 
the  parietal)  and  its  enveloping  membrane  (periosteum), 
which  from  a  small  size  may  increase  to  that  of  a  walnut 
or  small  apple  in  the  course  of  four  or  six  days.  It  is  not 
dangerous,  will  always  get  well  in  from  four  to  ten  weeks 
when  left  alone,  but  is  apt  to  undergo  suppuration  or 
putrefaction  when  interfered  with  ;  for  instance,  by  lancing. 
Acute  fatty  tlct/rnvrntt'frti  of  more  or  less  of  the  organs  is  not 
frequent.  The  covering  epithelium  of  the  lungs  and  bron- 
chial tubes,  of  the  uriniferous  tubes  of  the  kidneys,  of  the 
intestines,  also  the  cells  of  the  liver  and  blood-vessels, 
sometimes  even  the  whole  body,  are  affected.  Thus,  the 
physical  functions  are  not  rightly  performed.  One  of  the 
most  fearful  symptoms  is  uncontrollable  haemorrhage  from 
the  stomach,  the  bowels,  and  particularly  from  the  umbili- 
cal cord.  It  is  almost  always  fata). 

ABRAHAM  JAOOBI. 

Con'ger  Eel  (or  Con'ger),  a  genus  of  marine  fishes 
of  the  eel  family,  having  the  tail  longer  and  more  pointed 
than  the  fresh-water  eels,  the  dorsal  fin  commencing  nearer 
the  head,  and  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  placed  together, 
so  as  to  form  a  cutting  edge.  The  species  are  not  at  all 
numerous.  The  American 
conger  (dnujrr  America- 
nun)  is  from  three  to  five 
feet  long,  and  is  occasion- 
ally seen  in  fish-market*. 
It  has  a  very  disagreeable 
taste.  The  uonfftrmlffaris 
is  a  native  of  British  seas. 
In  form  the  conger  much 
resembles  the  fresh-water 
eel  ;  its  color  is  brown 
above,  shading  into  dull 
white  beneath  ;  the  fins 
European  Conger  Eel.  whitish  edged  with  black, 

and  the  lateral  line  almost  white.  The  English  conger  at- 
tains a  large  size,  often  five  to  ten  feet  long  and  eighteen 
inches  in  circumference,  weighing  more  than  100  pounds. 
It  is  very  strong,  and  is  a  formidable  antagonist  when 
hauled  into  a  boat  by  the  fisherman's  line.  Great  numbers 
are  consumed  as  food  by  the  poorer  classes.  The  principal 
conger-fishery  of  Great  Britain  is  on  the  Cornish  coast. 

Conges'tion  [Lat.  congfttio,  from  COM,  "  together," 
(jero,  getttum,  to  "carry"  or  "  heap"],  in  pathology,  a  term 
Indicating  fulness  of  blood,  or  hyperamia,  a  condition  to 
which  much  importance  has  been  attached  by  medical  wri- 
ters. Congestions  are  either  active  or  passive.  Active 
congestions  arc  always  essential  parts  of  a  further  morbid 
process,  such  as  inflammation.  Passive  congestions  arc 
often  determined  by  some  mechanical  NIUSC  of  obstructed 
or  retarded  circulation.  Active  congestions  of  the  brain 
or  lungs  are  in  themselves  very  alarming  symptoms  of  dis- 
ease; while  the  passive  congestions,  reuniting  from  cir- 
rhosis of  the  liver  or  from  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  are 
fruitful  causes  of  local  or  general  dropsies. 

REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 

Con'gletOU,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  Cheshire, 
is  in  a  deep  valley  on  the  river  Dane,  22  miles  S.  of  Man- 
chester. It  has  manufactures  of  silk  ribbons  and  other  silk 
fabrics.  Pop.  in  1871,  I1,:M1. 

Congleton  (HENRY  BROOKE  PARNF.LL).  LORD,  a  British 
statesman,  born  July  3, 177fi,  was"  for  many  years  a  Liberal 
member  of  Parliament.  He  became  secretary  at  war  in 
1830,  and  paymaster  of  the  forces  in  1835.  He  was  well 
versed  in  financial  affairs,  and  wrote  several  works,  one  of 
which  was  "On  Financial  Reform"  (1830).  Committed 
suicide  June  8,  1842. 

Conglomerate   [Lat.  confjlnmcratufi>  from   cow,  "to- 
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gether,"  •iliimmi,  i/liimrriitiiai.  to   "wind,"  as   on   a  ball,  to 
at  "  ].  or  I'lllldillg-Stoni1,  the  name  of  a  rock  con 
•  of  ronnded,  water  worn  pebbl.-  i-cmented  and  oom- 
pa.'ted   together.     These   pebbles  are   fragment-  td    ijuart/. 
and  other  hard  rock-,  the   rubbing  and  polishing  of  which 
must  have  rennu  cd  a  long  period  of  t  i  me.     They  arc  united 
MI. .n-,  or  lerrlli;ilii'U-  cement,  sometimes 
.'1\    Ib  it  they  are   easily  separated    by  a  blow   with  a 
hammer.      In    other   cases   they    are   very   firmly   united,  so  ' 
that    the   rock    breaks   as    if   it  wcie    a    boni.iji. 
Con-1  •  .cur    in   various   i<  nd   .-cveral 

ical  ages. 

<  on  go,  or  /niro,  a  large  river  in  the  S.  W.  part  of 
Africa,  forms  the  boundary  hetwe,  :  I  the  kini: 

dom   of  Congo.      It  Hows    nearly  westward,  and   enter-   the 
Atlantic  in  hit.  tikj  S.,  and  near  Ion.   I  '1°  K.      li- 
mit    be,  n    explored    liy     Kiirnjiean- .    and    its    length    is    not 
known.      Ac'-ording   to    I'ehm,  whose   opinion    is   fully  en-  | 
dor-, ..I   by  Sir    Henry    liawlinsiin.  the    l,e  ered 

by  l>r.  Livingstone  is  the  upper  course  of  the  Congo,  and 
not  of  the  Nile.  The  mouth  is  10  miles  wide.  \bout  I  In 
to  !sn  mile-  from  the  -en  this  river  i-  conlined  by  high 
rocks  in  a  channel  from  .".I'll  to  fil'll  yards  wide,  and  here 
occur  several  grea'  cataracts.  The  Congo  is  said  to  bo 
three  or  lour  miles  wide  above  these  cataracts.  According 
to  Pctennann.  its  annual  discharge  of  water  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  Mississippi. 

Congo,  a    larire  country  of  Western  Africa,  in  Lower 

linill .-a.  is  bounded  mi  the  N.  by  l.oango.  on  the  S.  liy  An- 
gola, and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  I), can.  Tim  coast- 
region  is  le\el.  and  has  a  very  hot  climate.  In  the  central 
portion  are  fertile  uplands,  which  produce  the  palm  tree, 
si  lira  r  -cane,  the  yam.  the  orange,  etc.  The  soil  yields  maize, 
manioc,  pulse,  plaintains.  oianires.  pineapples,  tamarinds, 
etc.  The  oil  palm  yields  palm  wine.  Among  the  animals 
found  here  a  re  lions,  leopards,  elephants,  buffaloes,  hogs,  and 
\  I,  The  .  /a,  which  the  Portuguese  call 

Sao  Salvador.  The  inhabitants  are  divided  into  innumer- 
able petty  tribes,  each  with  a  chief,  and  all  subject  to  the 
Lindy  N'Congo,  who  resides  at  I'.an/a  Congo.  It  was  dis- 

1  by  the  Portuguese  in  llsii. 

Coilgoon%  a   maritime   town    of  Persia,  province   of 
Kars,  on    the    Persian  dull',  IliO   miles  S.  W.  of  Shiraz.      It 
ad.       Pop.  about  nlllHI. 

Congrrsii'tioniiliMn  is  a  system  of  administering 
church  a  Hairs  which  secures  to  gMB  aonfregatlon  the  right 
of  regulating,  without  external  interference,  Ihe  details  of 

its  worship  and  discipline  a -diiiL'  to  its  own  nnder-ta  ml 

ing  of  the  principles  of  the  New  Testament,  while  it  incnl- 

thc  duty   ot    maintaining  the  fraternal  communion  of 

believers,  especially  of  such  as  profess  the  same  faith  and 

accept   the  sat irder. 

According  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  Congregation- 
alism  y  association  of  believers,  united  by  formal  cove- 
nant for  mutual  watchfulness  and  help,  the  maintenance  of  ' 
divine  worship,  the  observance  of  Christian  rites,  and  com-  { 
billed  efforts  to  promote  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  a  church 
of  Christ  :  and  as  such  is  competent  to  elect  and  ordain  its 
own  officers,  admit  or  reject  applicants  for  membership, 
exclude  unworthy  members,  control  its  own  property,  and 
transact  its  own  business.  The  orderly  prosecution  of 
church  work  calls  for  the  appointment  of  various  officers, 
on  whom  is  laid  the  special  responsibility  of  oversight  and 
direction;  and  long  usatre,  ba-ed  upon  the  instructions  of 
the  New  Testament,  recogni/.es  the  office  of  pastor  and  that 
of  deacon  as  needing  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  Church. 
The  pastor  holds  the  oilier  of  a  bishop  or  (dder.  liy  v  irtnc 
of  hi-'  ordination  he  becomes  a  minister,  whose  function  is  ] 
not  only  to  preach,  but  to  officiate  in  the  administration  of 
.sacraments,  as  well  as  a'  the  marriage  service  and  the 
burial  of  the  dead  :  and  this  rank  as  a  minister  he  retains, 
even  though  his  position  as  a  pa-tm-  of  a  particular  church 
may  have  been  resigned  Ordinarily,  each  church  h: 

pastor,  and  for  his  support  provision  i-  made  in  the  form 

of  a  stipulated  salary,  voluntarily  contributed  bv   tin 

gregiltion.      A ng  ministers,  whether  installed  a-  | 

or  not.  there  is  no  disparity  of  rank.  The  deacons  are  not 
salaried  officers,  nor  technically  ministers,  but  thev  arc 
helpers  of  the  pastor,  and  have  special  charge  of  receiving 
the  charities  of  the  church  and  making  distribution  for  the 
relict  of  the  poor. 

The  congregational  system  holds  to  the  Holy  Scriptures 

sufficient   and  exclusive  rule  of  eecle-iast  ical  politv, 

DO  orgiini/rd  and  visible  Church  apart  from  local 

and  particular   assemblies   of  believers,  and  repudiates   all 

claim-  ot    -uperior  bodic-  l..  cxcivi-e  legislative  or   judicial 

authority  over  the  brotherhood. 

Nevertheless,  the  relation  of  neighboring  churches  is  most 

intimate  and  friendly,  and  is  manifested   in  various  wavs; 

••.ally  by  mutual  consultations  and  co-operation,  the 


occasional  transfer  of  members,  and  formal  or  informal  al- 
-i.ciations  tor  common  work.  Thn-  COIIL'H  1  dU 

fers  from  independency  in  maintaining  the  t.dlov. 

burehes.  and  trom  pr.  n   in   denyii 

right  of  a  presbytery  or  §ynod  to  exercise  authority 

the  dill 

In  its  principles  this  system  is  remarkably  un>cc.larittn 
and  liberal,  and  its  de\  eiopnient  dnrniL'  •  linn 

dred   and    tifly   year-    ha-    been    glo  d    with   in- 

d  liberty  of  religious  thought,  and  with  tin    pra 
union  of  men  holding  ditb-rent  tenets  in  common  works  of 
philanthropy  and  beneficence. 

As  a  system  of  church  order,  Congregationalism   i 

ted    with   any  sell,.,. I   ,,!    t| |,,e;y  or  any 

class  of  doctrine.      It-   methods  of    admii  mri-li- 

afl'airs  may   be  adopted  alike   by   Calvinists,    Armii 
Socinians,  and  Arians.     The  church  <ro\  ernment  of  the  .1  if- 
terent    denominations    of   Baptists    is.    for   tin'   mo-t    pint, 
sim]dy  congregational.       Some  Methodists  have  follow.,! 

the  san nler.     The  churches  in  this  country  known  at 

1'nitarian  lire  built  upon  the  same  platform.  This  is  line 
also  of  Christians  and  I'nivcrsalists.  All  these  dcnomina- 
l!..n-  arc  to  be  grouped  together  as  occupying  common 
ground  in  opposition  to  the  idea  of  a  Church  comprising 
many  congn •irations,  and  of  a  government  administered  by 
a  priesthood. 

At  the  same  time,  the  churches  which  are  generally  known 
as  CoiiL'reL'at i-.nal  hold  tirmly  to  positive  and  evangelical 
views  of  truth,  being  Calvinistic  rather  than  Arminian, 
Trinitarian  rather  than  Socinian  or  Arian,  accepting  the, 
doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  endless  retribution,  recognizing 
the  families  of  believers  as  fit  subjects  of  baptism,  and  re- 
garding the  mode  of  administering  baptism  as  of  compar- 
atively small  importance.  Each  church  has  its  own  ar- 
ticles of  belief,  which  with  greater  or  less  fulness  indicate 
the  system  of  doctrine  taught  from  the  pulpit  and  accepted 
by  the  members.  Some  churches  have  taken  as  their  stand- 
ards the  Confession  and  Catechisms  of  the  divines  who 
met  at  \Vestminstir.  London,  in  Ifll8  ;  hut  the  creeds  in 
common  use  arc  much  briefer,  and  being  intended  for 
use  as  formulas  for  the  reception  of  members,  are  for  the 
most  part  so  framed  ta  to  be  acceptable  to  Christians  gen- 
erally. 

The  Congregationalists,  when  assembled  in  n  national 
council  at  lioston  jn  I Slio,  declared  in  general  terms  their 
"  adherence  to  the  faith  and  order  of  the  apostolic  and 
primitive  churches  held  by  their  fathers,"  but  "extended  to 

all  bclievrr-  the  hand  "t  'Christian  fello  \\shil)  upon  the  baflis 

of  those  great  fundamental  truths  in  which  all  Christians 
should  agree."  So  also  at  Oberlin  in  1871  the  elders  and 
nie-sengers  of  the  Congregational  churches  of  the  I'.  S., 
in  forming  a  permanent  national  organization,  thought  it 
sufficient  to  define  their  doctrinal  position  by  these  words: 
"They  agree  in  the  belief  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the 
sufficient  and  only  infallible  rule  of  religious  faith  and 
practice;  their  interpretation  thereof  being  in  substantial 
accordance  with  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith 

i imonly  called  evangelical,  held  in  our  churches  from 

early  times,  and  sufficiently  set  forth  by  former  general 
councils." 

The  early  home  of  Congregationalism  was  New  England, 
to  which  it  was  brought  at  the  earliest  st  ttlement  of  the 
colonies;  but  as  the  population  has  moved  westward,  this 
form  of  church  order  has  spread  extensively  through  the 
West  and  North-west,  till  more  than  hnlf  of  the  3200 
churches  designated  a-  Congregational  are  W.  of  the  Hud- 
-iin  Kiver.  while  in  the  South  and  Smith  -west  this  denomi- 
nation is  but  little  known.  Recognizing  the  importance 
of  culture  and  nn  educated  ministry,  the  Congregational- 
ists  have  been  distinguished  as  the  founders  and  liberal 
supporters  of  schools,  colleges,  and  theological  scmii 
Their  theological  schools  arc  at  Bimgor,  Andover.  Hartford. 
New  lla\.n.  i  iberlin,  Chicago,  and  Oakland  (California), 
The  I'ongregationalists  have  earnestly  eo  operated  with 
other  d  -is  in  missionary  and  Iicm-M.lcnf  organi- 

zations which,  like  the  American   liilile  Society,  have  in- 
vited to  united  effort.     Among  the  societies  which  arc  now 
chiefly  under  their  directinn   are  tho  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign   Missions,  the  American  II 
M  is-innarv  Sociefv.   the    American    Congregational    Union, 
the    Kdueation    Society,  the  American   Mi-Mnn:ir\    Associa- 
tion, the    Congrei;aiional    Publication  <oeiety,  the  Cm 
\ssociation.  and  the  Western  Coll.-..- 
eiety.       These,    jlnwcvcr.    lire    Dot    Strictly   :  il    or- 

g:ini7.ations,  but  W  d' individuals  over  which  the 

churches,  as  su.-h.  have  n .ntr.d.      Indeed,  th- 

tii.nal  theor\   ut'  adm  i  ni -t  i  at  i,.n    hardly  permits   surh  widc- 
I    and    far-reaching  ae^vifies    to   be    included  within 
the  province  of  a  particular  Church. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  Congregationalism  have  been 
much  discussed  in  the  present  generation.  (A  valuable  re- 
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pository  of  essays  may  lie  found  in  the  "  Congregational 
Quarterly,"  established  in  Boston  in  18511,  of  which  four- 
teen \  olumes  have  been  published.  Other  authorities  are 
"Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  National  Council  of  Con- 
gregational Churches"  at  Boston,  isilj;  DKXTKK'S  "  Con- 
grei;:itiniialisin  ;"  POND'S  "  Miniuul  :"  BACON'S  "  roniirega- 
tioniil  Onlcr;"  Ui'HAM's  ••  Ratio  Discipline  :"  Pi  NCIIAUD 
on  "Congregationalism:"  ('[  MMIVO'S  ••  Dictionary  of  Con- 
gregational Usages  and  Principles;"  BTCK'S  "  Massachu- 
setts Ecclesiastical  Law;"  "Contributions  to  the  Ecclesi- 
astical History  of  Connecticut,"  and  numerous  local  his-  ; 
tories  and  church  manuals.) 

Statistical  summaries  ot'the  Congregational  churches  may 
bo  found  each  year  in  the  January  number  of  the  "  Congre- 
gational Quarterly,"  representing  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  denomination  and  its  changes  during  the  preceding 
statistical  year. 

The  returns  thus  published  in  1872  for  the  U.  S.  showed 
3202  churches,  3124  ministers,  312,054  church  members, 
and  368,937  in  Sabbath  schools  ;  13,271  members  had  been 
received  during  the  year  on  profession  of  faith,  and  10,909 
by  letter  from  other  churches  ;  4701  had  died,  and  9799 
had  taken  letters  of  dismission.  The  increase  in  one  year 
had  been  81  churches,  26  ministers,  5536  church  members, 
and  7472  in  Sabbath  schools.  In  1862,  ten  years  before, 
the  aggregate  returns  showed  2555  churches,  2678  minis-  i 
ters,  255,1134  members,  and  246,178  in  Sabbath  schools,  j 
(For  Congregationalism  in  England,  see  INDEPENDENTS.) 

E.  W.  OILMAN. 

Congress,  a  township  of  Morrow  co.,  0.     Pop.  1347. 

Congress,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Wayne  co., 
0.  The  village  is  about  45  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Cleveland. 
Pop.  of  village,  309;  total  pop.  2581. 

Con'gress  [Lat.  conr/ressiis,  from  connredior,  congrefimis, 
to  "go  together,"  to  "meet;"  Fr.  cottgr^s],  in  politics,  a 
meeting  of  the  sovereigns  of  states  or  their  representa- 
tives for  the  purpose  of  arranging  international  matters. 
The  first  general  European  congress  was  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Thirty  Years'  war  in  Germany,  at  Miinster  and 
Osnabriick,  3648.  Remarkable  general  congresses  have 
been — of  the  Pyrenees  (1659);  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1668); 
at  Nimcguen(167G);  at  Ryswick  (1697);  at  Utrecht  (1713); 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748);  at  Teschen  (1779);  at  Paris 
(1782);  at  Versailles  (1785);  at  the  Hague  (1790);  at 
Kastadt  (1797);  at  Erfurt  (1808) ;  at  Vienna  (1814,  con- 
cluded at  Paris  1815) ;  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1818) ;  at  Trop- 
pau  (1820);  at  Laybach  (1821);  at  Verona  (1822).  More 
recently  the  word  CONFERENCE  (which  see)  is  commonly 
applied  to  international  meetings  of  statesmen  for  the  set- 
tlement of  international  complications.  (See  PUILLIMUHE, 
"On  International  Law,"  ii.,  45.) 

CONGRESS  also  comes  into  use  as  a  name  for  international 
meetings  of  scholars  of  a  particular  science,  as  statistical 
congress,  archaeological  congress,  etc. 

CONGRESS,  the  title  of  the  national  legislature  of  the  U.  S. 
of  America.  It  consists  of  a  House  of  Representatives  and 
of  a  Senate.  The  former  is  composed  of  members  chosen 
every  second  year.  The  qualification  of  electors  is  the 
same  as  that  required  in  their  respective  States  for  electors 
to  the  lower  house  in  the  State  legislature.  The  number 
of  representatives  is  apportioned  according  to  the  popula- 
tion of  each  State,  and  a  new  apportionment  is  made  every 
ten  years  after  the  census  is  taken  by  authority.  The 
Senate  is  composed  of  two  members  from  each  State ;  the 
Senators  are  chosen  for  six  years  by  the  legislature  of 
the  State.  The  House  of  Representatives  chooses  its  own 
Speaker ;  the  Vice-Prcsident  of  the  U.  S.  is  ex-officio  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.  Bills  for  revenue  purposes  must  orig- 
inate in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  arc  subject  to 
the  proposal  of  amendments  by  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
has  the  sole  power  of  tr3'ing  impeachments,  but  it  can  only 
convict  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present, 
and  its  sentence  extends  only  to  removal  from  office  and 
disqualification  to  hold  any  office  of  honor  or  profit  under 
the  U.  S.  The  regular  meeting  of  Congress  is  on  the  first 
Monday  in  December,  annually.  Every  bill  whieh  passes 
the  two  houses  is  sent  to  the  President  lor  :ippro\  :il  or  dis- 
approval ;  in  the  latter  case  he  returns  it,  with  his  reasons. 
to  the  house  in  which  it  originated;  if  on  reconsideration 
it  is  passed  again  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  in  each 
house,  it  becomes  law.  The  powers  of  Congress  are  limited, 
and  separated  from  those  of  the  State  legislatures  by  the 
Constitution.  Members  of  Congress  cannot  legally  have 
any  interest  in  any  contract  with  or  claim  against  the 
government;  they  are  forbidden  to  prosecute  eases  before 
the  court  of  claims,  or  to  present  claims  to  any  of  the  de- 
partments. Tho  Senate  consists  (in  1873)  of  74  members, 
and  the  other  home  of  292  members.  No  person  is  eligible 
to  the  Senate  under  the  age  of  thirty  years,  nor  to  tho 
House  of  Representatives  under  the  age  of  twenty.five. 


(For  a  full  statement  of  the  origin,  character,  and  powers 
of  Congress,  sea  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATKS.) 

Congress  Spring,  at  Saratoga,  X.  Y.,  a  saline  mineral 
spring  whose  waters  are  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid 
;;as.  When  fresh,  Congress  water  contains  more  than  its 
own  bulk  of  this  gas,  100  cubic  inches  of  water  holding  in 
solution  116  inches  of  the  acid.  Its  saline  ingredients  are 
the  carbonates,  chlorides,  iodides,  bromides,  etc.  of  potas- 
sium, sodium,  lime,  iron,  magnesia,  strontia,  and  other 
bases.  These  solid  matters  are  found  in  the  proportion  of 
nearly  33  grains  to  a  pound  of  the  water,  whieh  possesses 
valuable  tonic  and  deobstrucnt  qualities. 

Congress,  Statistical.    See  STATISTICAL  CONGRESS. 

Con'greve  (WILLIAM),  a  witty  English  dramatic  poet, 
born  of  an  old  Staffordshire  family  near  Leeds  Feb.,  1670. 
Ho  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  entered 
the  Middle  Temple  as  a  student  of  law,  but  he  never 
devoted  much  time  to  the  study  or  practice  of  that  profes- 
sion. His  first  drama,  "  The  Old  Bachelor,"  was  performed 
with  great  success  at  Drury  Lane  when  Congreve  was  not 
yet  nineteen  years  of  age.  Tho  "  Double  Dealer,"  in  the 
following  year,  did  not  succeed.  He  produced  in  1695  a 
comedy  called  "  Love  for  Love,"  which  added  much  to  his 
fame  and  fortune,  and  in  1697  "The  Mourning  Bride,"  a 
tragedy,  which  was  greatly  admired.  Ho  obtained  several 
lucrative  civil  offices.  His  comedy  called  "'The  Way  of 
the  World"  (1700)  failed  so  completely  that  he  renounced 
the  drama  in  disgust.  He  affected  to  depreciate  his  dra- 
matic triumphs,  and  was  more  ambitious  to  pass  for  a  man 
of  fashion  than  a  poetical  genius.  Died  Jan.  19,  1729. 
(CHARLES  WILSON,  ''  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  W.  Congreve," 
1730.) 

Congreve  (Sir  WILLIAM),  BART.,  F.  R.  S.,  an  English 
officer  and  engineer,  born  in  Middlesex  May  20, 1772.  He 
invented  several  improvements  in  canal-locks,  and  in  1804 
the  Congreve  rocket.  (Seo  ROCKET.)  He  published  sev- 
eral professional  works.  Died  May  14,  1828. 

Co'ni,  or  Cu'neo,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  cap- 
ital of  the  province  of  Cuneo,  is  on  the  river  Stura,  54  miles 
by  railway  S.  by  W.  from  Turin.  It  has  a  cathedral,  a 
fine  town-hall,  a  royal  college,  a  theatre,  several  convents 
and  palaces.  It  was  a  strong  fortress  before  1800,  and  was 
dismantled  by  the  French  after  the  battle  of  Marengo  in 
that  year.  Here  are  manufactures  of  linen  and  hemp. 
Coni  has  an  extensive  trade.  Pop.  in  1871,  22,882. 

Con'ic  Sec'tions,  in  mathematics,  tho  sections  of  a 
right  cone  by  a  plane.  If  the  cutting  plane  is  perpendicular 
to  the  axis,  the  section  is  a  circle  ;  if  it  is  parallel  to  one  side 
of  the  cone,  the  section  is  a  parabola;  if  it  makes  a  greater 
angle  with  the  base  than  is  made  by  the  side  of  the  cone, 
the  section  is  a  hyperbola  ;  if  it  is  oblique  to  the  axis,  and 
only  cuts  the  conical  surface,  it  is  an  vllipne.  The  circle, 
the  line,  and  the  point  may  each  be  regarded  as  particular 
cases  of  the  ellipse ;  the  line  as  a  particular  case  of  Jhe 
parabola ;  the  triangle  as  a  particular  case  of  the  hyper- 
bola. The  study  of  conic  sections  is  specially  interesting 
and  important  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the  laws 
of  moving  bodies.  The  orbits  of  planets,  the  paths  of 
projectiles,  the  undulations  of  light  and  sound,  are  all 
either  circular,  elliptic,  parabolic,  or  hyperbolic. 

Conif'erae  [from  the  Lat.  coma,  a  "cone,"  and/era,  to 
"bear"],  an  important  natural  order  of  exogenous  planls, 
comprising  the  pines,  firs,  etc.  They  agree  with  the  other 
exogens  in  the  structure  of  the  stem  and  in  the  mode  of 
vegetation,  but  dift'er  remarkably  from  most  of  them  in 
fructification.  Their  ovules  are  not  enclosed  in  an  ovary, 
but  arc  fertilized  by  the  direct  application  of  the  pollen  to 
tho  foramen,  with  no  style  or  stigma;  and  for  this  reason 
they,  with  the  Cycadacesc,  are  called  gymnosperms.  Tho 
flowers  are  unisexual,  the  male  and  female  being  some- 
times on  tho  same,  sometimes  on  different  plants.  The 
male  flowers  have  either  one  stamen  or  one  bundle  of  sta- 
mens, the  anthers  often  crested.  The  female  flowers  are 
in  cones  or  solitary.  The  place  of  ovaries  is  supplied  by 
the  flat  scales  of  the  cones.  The  ovules  are  usually  in  pairs. 
The  fruit  is  either  a  cone,  a  berry-like  fruit,  or  a  solitary 
nuked  seed.  The  seed  has  a  hard,crustaccous  integument. 
Tho  embryo  is  surrounded  by  fleshy,  oily  albumen.  The 
cotyledons  are  either  two  or  numerous  and  whorled.  Tho 
Conifern!  are  trees  or  shrubs,  mostly  with  resinous  juice, 
and  awl-shaped  or  needle-shaped  leaves.  Some  of  the 
ConiferaB  attain  a  height  almost  unrivalled  among  other 
forest  trees.  The  Sequoia  of  California  affords  the  most 
striking  example.  Tho  woody  fibre  is  marked  with  cir- 
cular disks,  which,  when  highly  magnified,  exhibit  a  small 
internal  circle  surrounded  by  a  larger  one.  This  pecu- 
liarity of  the  wood  of  the  Coniform  is  important,  as  enabling 
us  to  refer  many  fossils,  particularly  ofthe  coal  formation, 
to  this  order.  Most  of  the  Coniforas  have  very  narrow, 
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M-in  :•  •-.  out  some  few  are  deciduous,  and 

other.*  have  UNI  and  wide  I. MIC--,      lly  fur  the  larger  nuiii- 

ber  of  them  In  long  to  ill--  northern  hemisphere.  Ti'1 
very  long-live  I  :  some  of  llii-in  arc  -uppo-i-d  to  In-  capable 
of  enduring  to  tin-  age  of  L'lMIO  or  illllhl  year*.  UesidtS  the 
valuable  liinlii-r  ol, 'aiiird  from  many  of  the  I'linifera'.  they 
are  remarkably  productive  uf  turpentine-  and  p--n>-.  \- 
tring-'ul  -i.  toutid  in  Ilii-ir  hark,  and  (ivd 

oil  in  tht-ir  seeds.     The  seeds  of  -  -  are  used  as 

fond,      lly  some  hutain  icr  is  ilividvd  into  two, 

I  hrec.  or  more  ord    r. 

(  o  IHIIH  .  :i|. .,  (ill,  I  Conine,  (  uiiiriiir,  and  Ci- 

ClltillC,  a  Volatile  alkaloid  constituting  rlif  poisonous 
principle  of  till-  <'">inint  //Hii'ii/'itu/ii.  or  poison  hemlock.  It 

was  di-covered  in  ISL'7  by  (i  icsacke.  but  first  prepared  iu 
a  jiuro  state  by  (icigcr  in  ls:u.  Kormtila,  C,lli,V  It 
exists  in  Nil  parts  of  the  |iliint,  lull  in  greatest  quantities 
in  tin-  seed'  ju,-t  before  maturity,  ('online  i.-  elated  by 
U  alz  to  exist  in  the  ripe  seeds  of  th>i  ./;''//»*«  f\/^i"f>^nn.  or 
fool's  parsley,  ami  Wanner  claims  tu  Imve  found  it  in  the 
root  of  the  !//>!••  fnii>riu.  ('online  is  oltlained  by  mixing 
the  bruised  seeds  of  the  plant  with  a  strong  base,  as  lime, 
and  distilling  the  ha-e  OUT  with  water.  It  is  an  oily  liquid 
of  specific  gravity  n..1*!',  boiling  at  about  170°  C.  (:(38°  F.), 
with  u  [lenetraiiiig  r.  pnl-;\e  and  suffocating  odor  and  a 
sharp  taste.  It  has  a  strong  alkaline  r<  a  -lion  in  the  pres- 
ence of  water,  but  the  blue  color  produced  by  it  on  red- 
dened litmus  paper  is  not  permanent.  At  a  low  temper- 
ature it  takes  up  considerable  amounts  of  water,  but  if  the 
solution  is  warmed  il  becomes  turbid.  It  is  but  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
is  very  inll.iiniiiable,  burning  with  a  bright  smoky  flame. 
When  exposed  to  the  air  it  slowly  decomposes,  ammonia 
being  evolved  and  a  resinous  substance  being  left.  With 
acids  it  forms  erystallizable  salts  which  are  soluble  in 
water  ami  alcohol,  are  odorless  when  dry,  mid  are  decom- 
posed by  heat.  According  to  (ieigcr,  the  salts  arc  less 
poisonous  than  the  base  itself.  Other  authorities  assert 
that  the  reverse  is  the  case.  In  any  ease,  the  action  is 
that  of  an  acrid  narcotic  poison.  Om?  of  the  tests  in  the 
laboratory  for  the  presence  of  this  alkaloid  is  the  peculiar 
odor  developed  by  setting  it  free  from  its  combinations  by 
menus  of  caustic  potn-h. 

In  1872,  Schiff  obtained  synthetically  a  substance  iden- 
tical in  composition  with  eoniine,  and  resembling  it  in  odor, 
appearance,  and  general  re;i'-tions.  This  product  has,  how- 
ever, optically  no  rotatory  power,  and  differs  from  the  natu- 
ral eoniine  in  a  few  other  details.  The  name  jiaracaniine 
has  therefore  been  proposed  tor  the  artificial  product. 

The  alkaloid,  as  well  as  the  leaves  and  seeds  of  the  Co- 
ninni  mactilatnmj  is  used  in  pharmacy  as  a  narcotic. 

C.  F.  OlIAXDLKR. 

Con'ington  (Jonx),  a  distinguished  classical  scholar 
and  literary  writer,  was  born  Aug.  10,  1825,  in  Boston, 
England,  and  educated  first  at  Kugby  under  Dr.  Arnold, 
and  then  at  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  fellow  of  University 
College  in  isis.  While  still  a  B.  A.  ho  published  an 
edition  of  the  "  Agamemnon  "  of  .K-clivlns.  with  a  poetical 
version,  in  which  ho  inaugurated  the  double  career,  which 
he  successfully  followed  up,  of  critical  editor  and  trans- 
lator. In  1852  he  had  begun,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith,  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Virgil,  the  first 
volume  of  which  was  published  in  1S5S.  In  is.'il  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chuir  of  Latin  in  tho  university,  and  from 
this  time  to  his  early  death  in  1  ••rill  his  pen  was  constantlv 

busy.    His  .K-chylcan  studies  wen ntinned  in  the  edition 

of  the  "  Choi-phone  "  in  |s;>7.  but  after  this  he  felt  drawn 
more  particularly  to  the  itudlM  ••  mncctcd  with  his  chair. 
In  ISii:;  appeared  a  version  of  the  odes  of  llorac-.  and  the 
second  volume  of  his  Virgil.  In  Ism;  h"  published  a 
spirited  translation  of  the  ".Kneid"  iu  the  ballad  measure 
of  Scott,  which  he  followed  nji  the  next  year  by  completing 
the  version  of  the  "  Iliad  "  begun  by  his  friend  Mr.  Wors- 

ley.  Ho  completed  his  translation  of  Horace,  and  prepared 
an  edition  of  the  "Satires"  of  IVrsius.  with  a  translation, 
just  before  his  death  in  I^iiH.  The  last  volume  of  his 
edition  of  Virgil  appeared  after  his  death,  under  the  super- 
vision  of  his  friend  and  fellow  worker.  .Mr.  Netrleship,  in 
1S71.  Two  volumes  of  miscellaneous  writings,  with  a 

memoir  prefixed,  were  issued  iu    1S7'.',  the  si nd  volume 

•ining     a     pros,,     translation     of     the     "  ]•'.  dogucs," 
"  iM-orgies."  and  ".Kin-id  "  of  Virgil.      HKNIIV  lliilst.Kit. 

Coiliros'tres  [from  the  I.at.  c<mti»,  a  '•cone."  and  r<>*- 
ti-unt.  -i  ''bill"],  a  tribe  of  lords  of  the  order  Iiise-sores 
( perchers'l,  Bn&rocteri/ed  by  a  strone;  conical  bill  without 
notches.  It  comprises  numerous  SJM-CICS.  anioni;  which  are 
crows,  finches,  larks,  huntings,  sparrows,  starlings,  and 
birds  of  paradise.  Many  re -cut  -\  st,.nialists  reject  tin- term 
altogether,  and  group  these  birds  in  the  section  o- 
(singersj,  of  the  order  Passercs  and  MI!I  -  ires. 


Coni'um  [(ir.  numor],  the  leaves  of  the  poiionou>  hem- 

lock,  t'linnilil   muralnluiii.  an   Old  World  umbelliferous  plant 

naturalized  in  the  I'.S.    It  is  in  medicine 
hypnotic,  and  aiu.dy  nc.    In  ,,, 
ous  paraly.-is.     With  this  drug  So.-rates  and  I'; 
poi-oncd.     Stimulants  and  emetics  are  the  bi-st  and •, 

I  onjfvrriiin,  or  <  lliirhipou  ra 

town  of  lliiiilostan.  on  the  railway.  l>'2  mil.  s  S.  W.  of  Ma  1 
ras,   in   the  presidency  of  Madras.     It  consists   nic'sih   of 
mud  cabins,  extends   over  considerable   ground,  and 
tains  large  gardens  and  cocoa  groves.     It  ir  two 

interesting  pagodas  with  remarkably  fine  sculptures.    l'..i.. 
20,000. 

(  onju'gatc  [Lot.  ciinjuyiittM,  part,  of  riinjiKjii,  to  '•  yoke 
together"],  an  adjective  frequently  used  in  pure  and  ap- 
plied mathematics  with  reference  to  two  quantities,  point*, 
lines,  axes,  curves,  etc.,  which  present  themselves  simul- 
taneously and  have  reciprocal  properties. 

('oiijugu'tion  [Lat.  riHijnyiitin,  from  con,  "together," 
UtAJugo,Jugalmm,  to  "yoke"],  in  grammar,  n  t 
tribution  of  the  several  inflections  of  verbs  into  their  differ- 
ent voices,  moods,  tenses,  numbers,  and  persons;  a  synopsis 
or  statement  of  the  changes  of  form  or  inflections  to  which 
a  verb  is  subject.  In  Latin  grammar  there  arc  four  differ- 
ent forms  of  regular  verbs,  which  are  called  the  first,  fccond. 
third,  and  fourth  conjugations,  and  in  some  languages  the 
cumber  is  even  greater.  (See  UKAHHAR.) 

COXJUOATIOX  is  also  a  process  occurring  among  the 
lower  forms  of  organic  life,  in  which  the  substance  of  two 
distinct  organisms,  coming  into  contact,  is  passed  into  a 
single  mass.  In  plants  it  is  always  attended  with  repro- 
duction, sometimes  also  in  animals.  It  has  been  observed 
in  numerous  algtc  and  in  some  fungi. 

Coii.jiiiH-'tion  [Lat.  i-iiujiiiiri;,,,  from  con,  "together," 
andjunyo,  jitnclum,  to  "join"],  one  of  the  aspects  of  the 
planets.  Two  or  more  heavenly  bodies  are  In  conjunction 
when  they  have  the  same  longitude.  The  sun  and  moon 
arc  in  conjunction  at  the  time  of  new  moon.  In  general, 
a  heavenly  body  is  in  conjunction  with  the  sun  when  it  is 
on  the  same  side  of  the  earth  and  is  in  a  line  with  him. 
When  Mercury  and  Venus  are  in  a  line  between  the  earth 
and  the  sun  they  are  said  to  be  in  inferior  conjunction. 
When  the  sun  is  between  the  earth  and  one  of  the  planets 
the  latter  is  in  superior  conjunction. 

Conjunction*  in  grammar,  a  part  of  speech  used  to 
connect  words  or  sentences ;  that  part  of  speech  which  ex- 
presses the  relation  of  propositions  to  each  other.  Con- 
junctions are  co-ordinate  when  they  unite  expressions  of 
equal  grammatical  importance;  subordinate  when  they 
unite  a  dependent  clause  to  a  principal  one. 

<  mil,  I  in,  a  township  and  village  of  Broome  CO.,  N.  Y. 
The  village  is  about  20  miles  E.  of  Owogo.  Pop.  1440. 

Conk'ling  (ALFRED),  the  father  of  Roscoe  C.,  born  at 
East  Hampton,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  12,  17S1I.  graduated  at  Union 
College  in  1810,  became  a  lawyer,  was  member  of  Congress 
(1821-23),  afterwards  U.  8.  district  judge  for  Northern 
New  York,  and  was  minister  to  Mexico  in  1852.  He  pub- 
lished several  legal  works.  Died  Feb.  5,  1874. 

Conkling  (KosooE),  an  American  statesman,  born  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  30,  1820,  studied  and  practised  law. 
In  1846  he  removed  to  Utica,  of  which  place  no  was  elected 
mayor  in  1858,  and  was  elected  to  represent  his  district  in 
the  U.  S.  Congress  four  times,  and  in  1867  and  1873  to  the 
U.  S.  Senate. 

Conk'lingville,  a  post-village  of  lladlcy  township, 
Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y.  lias  a  large  tannery  and  a  manufac- 
tory of  veneers. 

Conlio,  a  French  village,  in  the  department  of  Tarthe, 
is  situated  14  miles  W.  of  I,e  Mans.  Near  it  the  French 
government  established  in  Oct.,  IS70,  a  large  fortified  camp 
which  could  receive  about  50,000  troops.  After  the  battle 
of  Le  .Mans  the  eamp  was,  on  Jan.  14,  1871,  occupied  by 
the  Germans.  Pop.  of  the  village  in  1866,  1720. 

Connarn'cetr  [from  CYmni.-ini«,  one  of  the  genera],  a 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants  (trees  or  shrubs),  nai 
of  tropical  countries,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  I.egumii 
They  have  compound  leaves  destitute  of  stipules.     They 
differ  from  the  Legiimiiiosii-  by  having  the  radicle  remote 
from  the  liiluiu.     Among  the  products  of  this  order  is  the 
beautiful  zebra-wood  (the  wood  of  0M}>Aal06t'm  L'liiilierti), 
:v  native  of  liiiiana. 

Con'naught,  the  most  western  province  of  Indand,  is 

bounded  on   the  X.  and  W.  by  the  Atlanti'-  ;i  .   •  n   the 

E.  by  I'lstcr  and  I, cluster,  and  on  the  S.  by  Mun-ter.  Area, 
-  piare  mill  s.      Il  is  divided  into  the  countic-  of  Cal- 
way.  l.citrim.  Mayo.  K...  nd  Sligo.      The  surface 

in  the  western   part    is    mountainous.      Th.  oeply 

indented,  and  affords  good  harbors.     The  river  Shannon 
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forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  province.  Connaught 
was  formerly  a  kingdom  of  the  Irish  pentarchy.  Pop.  in 
1871,  845,993. 

Con'ncaut',  a  post-borough  of  Ashtahula  co.,  0.,  on 
Conneaut  Creek  and  on  the  Luke  Shore  11.  R.,  G8  miles 
E.  N.  E.  of  Cleveland  and  2  miles  from  Lake  Erie.  It  is  a 
shipping-point  for  produce.  Here  the  first  settlers  of  North- 
ern Ohio  landed  in  1790.  The  mouth  of  the  creek  makes 
a  good  harbor.  C'onneaut  has  a  lighthouse,  a  good  trade. 
and  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pup.  lid:; :  of  Connoaut  town- 
ship, 3010. 

Conncaut,  a  township  of  Crawford  co.,  Pa.     P.  1729. 

C'onneaut,  a  township  of  Erie  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  1538. 

Conneaut'ville,  a  post-village  of  Crawford  co.,  Pa., 
on  the  Eric  and  Pittsburg  H.  It.,  35  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Erie. 
It  has  one  national  bank  and  one  weekly  newspaper.  P.  1000. 

Connecticut,  kon-net'e-kut,  a  river  of  the  U.  S.,  rises 
in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  New  Hampshire,  near  the 
frontier  of  Canada.  Its  \V.  bank  forms  the  entire  boundary 
between  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  (See  NEW  HAM  p- 
SIIIHB.)  It  flows  in  a  general  S.  S.  W.  direction  until  it 
enters  Franklin  co.,  Mass.  It  afterwards  intersects  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut,  flowing  nearly  southward  to  Mid- 
dletown  (Connecticut),  below  which  its  course  is  S.  E.,  and 
enters  Long  Island  Sound  at  Saybrook.  Length,  about  450 
miles.  The  valley  of  the  Connecticut  is  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  lux- 
uriant growth  of  the  tobacco-plant  known  as  the  "  Con- 
necticut seed-leaf,"  which  is  used  principally  as  '•'  wrappers '' 
in  making  cigars.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  the 
crop  to  exceed  2000  pounds  to  the  acre.  Vessels  drawing 
eight  feet  can  ascend  to  Hartford,  which  is  about  50  miles 
from  its  mouth.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Deerticld, 
Farmington,  and  Chicopee  rivers. 

Connecticut,  one  of  the  six  New  England,  and  one  of 
the  thirteen  origiual,  States  of  the  American  Uuion,  lying 


in  the  eastern  division  of  the  II.  S.,  and  bounded  as  fol- 
lows :  N.  by  Massachusetts,  E.  by  Rhode  Island,  S.  by 
Long  Island  Sound,  and  W.  by  New  York.  No  one  of  its 
boundaries  is  a  continuous  straight  line,  that  on  the  N. 
having  a  notch  whore  the  town  of  Southwick,  Mass.,  inter- 
rupts the  boundary;  the  eastern  following  at  its  lower  por- 
tion the  sinuosities  of  Pawcatnck  Hiver;  the  southern 
being  the  line  of  the  sound  shore:  and  the  western  bound- 
ary, after  following  a  course  S.,  slightly  bearing  W.  till 
within  about  15  miles  of  the  sound,  suddenly  turns  S.  E. 
for  about  8  miles,  then  S.  W.  for  about  13,  then  S.  E.  for  6 
or  7.  The  northern  line  is  about  SS  miles  long;  the  east- 
ern, 45  miles ;  the  western,  by  the  indirect  lino  we  have 
described,  72  miles.  The  sea  or  sound  coast,  from  Pawca- 
tuck  River  on  the  E.  to  Byram  River  on  the  S.  \\'.,  is 
about  100  miles.  The  average  length  of  the  State  from 
E.  to  W.  is  SO  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  from  N.  to  S., 
55  miles.  It  lies  between  N.  Int.  41°  and  42°  3',  and  \V. 
Ion.  71°  55'  and  73°  50'.  Its  area  is  4fi74  square  miles. 

Fitre  nf  the  Country,  Jfit-ft-n,  MninilttiitH,  VtiUcys,  etc, — 
The  State  is  mainly  drained  by  its  three  principal  rivers 
and  their  tributaries,  the  Housatonic.  the  Connecticut,  and 
the  Thames,  though  these  are  supplemented  by  numerous 
small  streams  from  10  to  15  miles  in  length,  and  one 
about  35  miles  in  length,  the  Quinnipiack,  which,  like  the 
larger  rivers,  all  discharge  their  waters  into  the  sound. 
The  Ilousatonic  Kiver  rises  in  the  X.  W.  part  of  Berkshire 
co.,  Mass.,  pursues  a  generally  southern  course  till  it  reaches 


a  limit  the  middle  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  when  it  turns 
S.  I'..,  ami  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Sound  at  Strat- 
ford. The  Connecticut  (see  CONSKCTICUT  RIVKR),  rising 
near  the  Canada  line,  separates  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont, and  passes  through  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
to  the  sound,  deflected  at  Middletown  to  the  S.  E.,  like  the 
1 1  imsatonic  and  Thames,  and  on  about  the  same  parallel. 
The  Thames,  a  broad  and  noble  river,  is  only  known  by 
that  name  from  Norwich  to  New  London  Harbor.  The 
Yantic  and  Qiiinnebaug  unite  to  form  the  Thames  at  Nor- 
\vieli,  :md  the  Quinnebaug  itself  takes  the  Shetucket  as  its 
principal  tributary — a  tributary  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  \Villimantic  and  Hop  rivers.  These  streams  drain 
most  of  Windham  and  a  part  of  New  London  counties. 
The  principal  tributary  of  the  Connecticut  in  the  State  is 
the  Tunxis  or  Farmington  River,  which  drains  a  part  of 
Litchfield  and  Hartford  counties.  The  chief  affluent  of  the 
Housatonic  is  the  Naugatuck  River,  which  receives  the 
waters  of  several  towns  of  Litchfield  and  New  Haven 
counties.  The  State  has  no  prairies  and  but  little  abso- 
lutely level  land.  Its  central  valley  begins  at  the  sound, 
and,  embracing  a  tract  of  the  average  breadth  of  about  20 
miles,  including  the  towns  of  East  Haven,  New  Haven,  and 
West  Haven,  passes  N.  E.,  its  eastern  border  crossing  the 
Connecticut  River  below  Middletown,  while  its  western 
border  continues  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river  through  Ham- 
den,  Cheshire,  Southington,  Farmington,  Avon.  Simsbury, 
and  Granby  into  Massachusetts  :  the  eastern  border  passing 
at  the  same  time  through  Portland,  Glastonbury,  Manches- 
ter, Ea.st  Windsor,  and  Somers  to  the  Massachusetts  line. 
The  lower  part  of  this  valley  is  sandy  and  alluvial,  but 
barren  except  when  it  is  highly  manured.  In  many 
places  it  forms  extensive  plains  of  drifting  sand,  and  these 
sometimes  invade  the  portions  which  have,  under  the 
stimulus  of  strong  manures,  grown  a  moderate  crop.  But 
at  the  point  where  it  approaches  the  Connecticut  River  the 
character  of  the  soil  changes  ;  the  underlying  rock,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  course  of  the  valley  through  the  State,  is 
the  new  red  sandstone,  and  above  it  a  rich,  deep  clayey 
loam,  with  sand  enough  to  make  it  permanently  arable; 
and  there  is  hardly  any  section  of  the  V.  S.  which  yields, 
year  after  year,  such  ample  crops  as  this  portion  of  the 
Connecticut  River  valley.  There  are  in  the  lower  and 
western  portions  of  this  valley  some  ranges  and  several 
isolated  buttes  or  elevated  bluffs  of  trap-rock,  which  in 
some  volcanic  convulsion  or  earthquake  was  inteijerted 
through  rifts  in  the  overlying  rocks.  On  the  W.  side  these 
bluff's  and  ranges  have  a  precipitous  and  sometimes  an  al- 
most perpendicular  descent,  while  on  the  E.  side  they 
'Irseend  to  the  level  of  the  valley  by  a  gentle  declivity. 
There  are  also  two  or  three  eross  ranges,  of  no  great  height, 
of  trap-rock  connecting  with  mountains  on  the  eastern  or 
western  border  of  the  valley.  These  trap  ranges  are 
broken  by  several  gaps,  cutting  them  completely  through; 
one  of  these  affords  a  passage  for  the  Farmington  Ri\er; 
another  opens  a  w.ny  for  the  railroad  from  Hartford  to 
Waterbury.  The  eastern  part  of  the  State,  which  is 
drained  by  the  Thames  and  its  affluents,  has  no  broad 
valley,  but  numerous  narrow  ones,  and  the  underlying 
rocks  being  granitic  and  metamorphic,  the  hills  which 
bound  these  valleys  are  gently  rounded  slopes,  cultivable 
even  to  their  summits.  This  portion  of  the  State  is  e.\< •<•!- 
lent  grazing-land,  and  much  of  it  is  celebrated  for  its  dairy 
products;  while  the  numerous  waterfalls  and  the  uniform- 
ity of  the  streams  make  it  a  favorable  region  for  manufac- 
tures, which  are  largely  conducted  in  this  section.  The 
western  part  of  the  State,  drained  by  the  Housatonic  ami 
its  tributaries  and  by  the  Tunxis,  is  of  broken  surface,  with 
sharp  cliff's  and  large  boulders,  while  the  surface  is  initrli 
of  it  covered  with  rocks.  Less  than  a  moiety  of  the  land 
is  susceptible  of  successful  tillage,  and  the  passage  from 
one  valley  to  another  over  the  rough  and  precipitous  hills 
is  very  difficult.  Many  of  the  valleys,  though  narrow, 
afford  good  and  succulent  pasture,  and  the  butter,  cheese, 
and  condensed  milk  of  Litchfield  county  have  a  reputation 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State.  S.  of  the  point  (lirook- 
lield)  where  the  Housatonie  turns  south-eastward  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  State  is  sandy  and  gravelly,  though  por- 
tions of  it  yield  fine  crops  by  the  application  of  highly 
stimulating  manures.  The  proximity  of  this  portion  of  the 
State  to  New  York  has  led  to  extensive  culture  of  the  small 
fruits  and  vegetables,  which  find  a  ready  market  in  the 
metropolis.  The  shore  line  for  a  distance  of  from  5  to 
15  miles  back  from  Long  Island  Sound  is  alluvial  and  di- 
luvial, and  excessively  sandy,  but,  by  the  application  of 
large  quantities  of  menhaden  and  the  fish  and  other 
pianos,  yields  good  crops  of  potatoes,  rye,  oats,  and  Indian 
corn.  There  are  no  elevations  deserving  the  name  of 
mountains  in  the  State,  the  highest  elevation  being  consid- 
erably below  1000  fret. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  mineral  wealth  in  the  State. 
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Neither  gold  nor  silver  bag  bo«n  found  in  uuy  consider- 

altlu  quantities,  though  both  'In'  copper  and  lead  ores  are 
•iterous.  Copper  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
tn.p  rock  ran  go ;  toe  Sim-bury  copper  mine-  W.TC  worked 
manv  years  before  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  subsequent 
to  that  event  were  uia<li>  the  St:iie  prison  ami  worked  by 
convict  hilmr.  The  copper-mines  in  Bristol  has  e  yiehleil 
large  amounts  of  copper,  bill  owing  tu  the,  comparatively 
small  percentage,  of  pure  uiclul  in  tlie  ore,  junl  the  heavy 
expn  i  '  it,  the  mines  in  both  phicc-i  have  proved 
unprofitable  in  I' of  the  abundant  yield  and  purei 

of  the  Lake  Superior  region.     Argentiferous  galena,  yield 

ing  a  large  percentage  uf  -lher,  has  I.een  wiirkeil  at  various 
times  in  .Mlddlctown.  but  the  net  result  has  not  been  profit- 
able. r|'he  iron  ores  of  the  State  have  been  worked  with 
advantage  for  about  IL'..  wars.  Bog-iron  ore  is  found  in 
various  parts  of  th"  State,  but  the  extensive  beds  of  hema- 
tite ore  in  Salisbury  and  Kent,  as  well  us  less  cxtcnsiv  c  one- 
in  Sharon,  Cornwall,  and  <  'anaan,  have  yielded  the  best 
quality  of  charcoul  iron  in  the  eountry.  These  mines  were 
opened  about  1750,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  iron  re- 
quired tor  cannon,  for  the  chain."  across  the  lln.Kon,  and 
for  other  purposes  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  came 
from  the  Salisbury  furnaces.  The  valley  of  the  lion 
above  New  Milford,  and  the  narrow  valleys  which  braneh 
out  from  it,  abound  in  limestone  of  the  best  quality,  both 
for  burning  and  building  or  ornamental  purposes:  and  the 
Canaan  lime,  as  it  was  called,  held  for  many  years  the  first 
rank  in  the  market.  The  New  1'rcslun  marble-quarries  in 
the  town  of  Washington.  I.iiehlidd  oo.,  furnish  an  admir- 
able quality  of  dense  white  marble  of  pure  color  and  fine 
grain,  for  which  there  is  a  constant  demand.  But  the  finest 
building-stone  in  tho  State,  and  that  most  in  demand  all 
o\  rr  the  U.  S.,  is  tho  red  sandstone  (  better  known  as  brown- 
stone  or  freestone)  from  tho  quarries  on  both  sides  of  the 
Connecticut.  River  at  Portland  and  Cromwell.  The  Port- 
land quarries  are  the  oldest,  but  both  towns  yield  a  stone 
identical  in  quality  and  color — an  excellent  building-stone, 
and  which  is  in  great,  demand  for  covering  or  veneering 
the  fronts  of  brick  buildings  from  its  excellent  proper- 
ties of  durability,  resistance  to  climatic  action,  and  quiet 
but  effective  color.  Quarries  at  Bolton  and  at  Haddam 
yield  excellent  qualities  of  flagging  stone,  which  splits 
smoothly  and  wears  well.  There  are  also  at  the  latter 
place  extensive  quarries  of  granite  and  gneiss.  Sui 
of  barytes  (heavy  spar)  is  found  in  large  veins  in  the  E. 
part  of  Cheshire  and  Southington,  and  is  quarried  and 
sent  to  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  to  be  used 
with  white  lead  for  paints.  Hydraulic  lime  in  immense 
quantities  is  found  on  the  borders  of  Southington  and  Ber- 
lin, and  largo  quantities  of  hydraulic  cement  are  manufac- 
tured from  it.  There  are  quarries  of  a  good  tiling  Hate. 
In  Milford  and  North  .Milford  there  is  a  quarry  of  a  beau- 
tiful green  marble  of  a  quality  nearly  or  quite  equal  to 
vcrd  antique,  but  the  expense  of  working  it  has  proved  very 
heavy.  Fire-clay,  porcelain-clay  of  excellent  quality,  and 
potter's  clay  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and 
firebricks  and  firebrick  furnaces  and  crucibles  are  made  at 
New  Milford,  and  the  felspar  quarried  for  porcelain  at 
iliddlctown.  There  are  mineral  springs  in  various  parts 
of  the  State,  but  those  most  celebrated  are  the  slightly  sul- 
phurous chalybeate  springs  at  Stafford.  Salt  is  made  by 
evaporation  from  sea-water  at  Stoniugton  and  other  points 
on  the  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

I". ./. ttitttiit,  /.<i»t<ojif.  (intt  I'liiunte. — The  forest  trees  of 
Connecticut,  now  much  less  numerous  than  formerly,  since 
large  tracts  have  been  felled  for  ship-timber,  for  furnace 
and  brick-kiln  use,  and  for  tho  production  of  charcoal,  are 
those  which  are  most  serviceable  in  manufactures.  Neither 
the  pine  nor  tho  hemlock  is  abundant,  but  the  white  oak 
(an  excellent  ship-timber),  the  yellow  and  red  oak,  tho 
hickory  or  walnut,  tho  chestnut,  butternut,  tulip  tree  or 
white  wood,  beech,  birch,  ironwood  or  hop-hornbeam,  sugar, 
rock,  silver,  and  red  maple,  ash,  elm,  sassafras,  wild  cherry, 
red  cedar,  juniper,  ami  aniong  the  shrubs  or  small  trees  the 
alder,  box-elder,  shad  bush,  spice-bush,  etc.,  are  the  prin- 
cipal trees  of  the  forests  which  yet  remain.  Among  the 
wild  fruits  are  wild  grapes,  beach  and  sloe  plums,  crab- 
apples,  whortleberries,  blackberries,  dewberries,  raspber- 
ries of  several  varieties.  barbcM-ies.  era  nberrie-.  i.">i 
:r:iwbcrries,  partridge  and  wintergrccn  In 

Tho  State  has  been  so  long  settled,  and  is  so  densely 
populated,  that  there  are  very  few  wild  animals  left  in  it. 
Foxes  are  occasionally,  though  rarely,  found  in  the  western 
counties,  and  the  gray  rabbit,  gray,  red,  striped,  and  flying 
squirrels  are  found,  though  not  in  large  numbers,  in  most 
parts  of  the  State.  Occasionally  ''"'  wild-eat  is  seen  in  the 
larger  forests,  while  the  skunk,  the  inuskrat,  the  wood- 
chuck,  and  the  smaller  burrowing  anii  .  field- 
mice,  and  those  pests,  the  Norway  and  water  rat.  appear  in 
considerable  numbers.  Among  birds,  the  birds  of  prey  are 


ntcd   by  the   eagle  (two  or  three  specie*),  several 
species  of  hawk,  some  of  them   large,  four  or  five  fp 
of  gulls,  as  many  of  owls,  the  crow,  raven,  etc.,  wlnl.    th. 
robin,  oriole,  re. ll.ird.  crow  blackbird,  blackbird,  jay.  blue 
bird,   hanging-bird,  woodpecker,    thrush,   brown    UK 
si  -\.ral    of    the    finches,  the    wren,   swallow,  whippoorn  ill, 
humming-bird,  etc.,  represent  the  class  of  song  bird 
grouse   family  and   its  congeners,   and    the   pigeon,  quail, 
partridge,  pinnated   grouse  or  heath  hen    are   found,  -nip. 
and  woodcock  are  plenty  in  swamps,  and  woods  along  tnc 
sea-shore,  and  several  species  >.l  duck,  wild  gec-e,  etc.  are 
found  along  the  rivers  and  bays.  ally  of  (In- 

edible kinds,  abound  in  the  waters  of  the  Stale.  The  shad, 
tautaugor  blaekfish,  blui-li.-h.  porgy,  black,  rock. and  striped 
bass,  flounder,  sturgeon,  pickerel,  perch,  roach,  sheep-l.i  ad, 
weakfish,  catfish,  menhaden,  etc.  abound;  the  salmon, 
formerly  so  abundant  in  the  Connecticut  River,  has  re- 
cently been  restored  to  it,  and  in  the  sound  arc  found  the 
shark  (several  species),  the  stingray,  tho  skate,  and  occa- 
sionally the  porpoise  and  the  blaekfish,  a  small  species  of 
whale.  The  shores  of  the  sound  abound  in  the  best  quali- 
ties of  shellfish,  the  oysters,  long  or  soft-shelled  clams  of 
several  species,  quahogs  or  round  clams,  scallops,  and 
mussels  being  of  excellent  flavor.  Lobsters,  crabs,  king- 
-ca  urchins,  sea  spiders,  etc.  are  also  very  plentiful. 
Reptiles  are  less  abundant  than  in  most  States.  The  only 
venomous  snakes  are  the  rattlesnake  and  two  or  three 
species  of  adder,  and  these  are  not  abundant.  The  other 
snakes,  of  which  there  is  a  very  considerable  variety, 
though  no  great  number  of  individuals,  are  all  harmless, 
except  the  racer  or  blacksnake,  our  North  American  repre- 
sentative of  tho  boa  constrictor  tribe,  which  crushes  its 
prey  in  its  folds.  These  are  now  found  tut  rarely.  Two 
or  three  species  of  frogs,  as  many  of  toads,  and  four  or 
five  of  the  lizard  tribe,  are  the  only  other  reptiles  worthy 
of  note.  The  climate  of  the  State  does  not  vary  materially 
from  that  of  tho  other  States  of  the  same  latitude  on  the 
Atlantic  slope.  The  spring  opens  usually  from  the  10th  to 
the  20th  of  April,  and  except  occasionally  a  single  slight 
frost  in  September  there  is  no  more  cold  weather  until  No- 
vember. The  winters  are,  away  from  the  sea-board,  usually 
severe,  and  considerable  snow  lies  on  the  ground  sometimes 
for  months.  The  temperature  in  summer  is  often  high,  and 
averages  about  70°  F.  during  the  summer  months,  permit- 
ting most  varieties  of  the  grape  and  Indian  corn  to  come 
to  perfection.  In  the  Connecticut  Valley  heavy  fogs  pre- 
vail during  a  part  of  the  summer  and  autumn  months. 
There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  marsh  mi  asm  in  the  State, 
and  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  do  not  originate 
there.  In  diseases  of  the  lungs,  though  more  favorable 
than  most  of  the  other  New  England  States,  it  is  less  so 
than  the  Southern  or  South-western  States. 

Agricultural  and  Mann/<ictH>-iny  /Vorfucf»,  Fitheriet,  etc. — 
Connecticut  is  not  largely  an  agricultural  State,  much  of 
her  wealth  being  invested  in  manufacturing,  commercial, 
and  hanking  enterprises;  but  her  fertile  lands  arc  under  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  while  the  comparatively  barren 
ones  are,  under  skilful  husbandry,  made  to  produce  fair 
crops.  Tho  State  Agricultural  Society  is  an  efficient  body, 
and  has  done  much  to  promote  good  farming.  The  statis- 
tics of  the  leading  crops  for  the  year  1872  were — Indian 
corn,  1,705,000  bushels,  raised  on  54,047  acres,  and  esti- 
mated as  worth  $1,568,900;  wheat,  37,100  bushels,  raised 
on  2182  acres,  and  worth  $61,215;  rye,  311,000  bushels, 
raised  on  19,683  acres,  and  worth  $342,100;  oats,  1,063,000 
bushels,  raised  on  29,692  acres,  and  worth  $648,430 ;  barley, 
23,000  bushels,  raised  on  995  acres,  and  worth  $20,700 ; 
buckwheat,  94,900  bushels,  on  4942  acres,  and  worth 
$91,104;  potatoes,  1,819,000,  on  18,190  acres,  and  worth 
$1,491,580 ;  tobacco,  8,336,000  pounds,  on  5052  acres,  and 
worth  $2,500,800;  hay,  534,000  tons,  raised  on  472,566 
acres,  and  worth  $13,910,700.  The  live-stock  in  the  State 
in  Jan.,  1873,  was  as  follows:  50,300  horses,  valued  at 
$4,974,167;  106,800  milch  cows,  worth  $4,218,600;  111,200 
oxen  and  other  cattle,  worth  $4,521,392;  83,200  sheep, 
worth  $410,176 ;  63,700  hogs,  worth  $836,381.  According 
to  the  census  of  1870,  Connecticut  had  1,646,752  acres  of 
improved  land  in  farms,  and  717,664  acres  unimproved,  of 
which  577,333  acres  were  woodland.  The  cash  value  of 
its  farms  was  $12-1. 2-11. .".-!'.  and  of  farming  implements, 
$3,246,599.  The  total  amount  of  wages  paid  for  farm-labor 
was  $4,405.064,  and  the  estimated  value  of  all  farm  products 
for  the  year  1869-70  was  $26,4S2,K>(..  The  following  addi- 
tional statistics  of  the  agriculture  of  the  State  arc  only 
collected  at  each  decennial  period,  and  refer  to  the  census 
year  lSfi'J-70:  The  value  of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold 
for  slaughter  was  $4,881,858;  the  value  of  homo  manufac- 
tures, $53,297;  of  forest  products,  $1,224.107:  of  market- 
garden  products,  $599,718  ;  of  orchard  product-, 
of  wool,  254,129*  pounds;  of  hops.  Unit  pounds ;  of  maplc- 
*  There  is  reason  to  believe  this  an  under-,  siimate. 
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sugar,  14,266  pounds;  of  sorghum  molasses,  6832  gallons, 
anil  of  maple  molasses,  108  gallons;  of  sweet  potatoes,  867 
bushels;  of  peas  and  beans,  13,038  bushels;  of  beeswax, 
1326  pounds;  of  honey,  32,158  pounds;  of  domestic  wine, 
27,414  gallons ;  of  clover  seed,  1725  bushels;  of  grass  seed, 
4471  bushels;  of  butter,  6,716,007  pounds;  of  cheese, 
2,031,194  pounds;  of  milk  sold,  6,253,25!!  gallons. 

Connecticut  is  eminently  a  manufacturing  State,  ranking 
in  the  capital  employed,  notwithstanding  the  smallness  of 
her  territory,  fifth,  and  in  the  value  of  her  manufactured 
products  eighth,  in  the  list  of  States.  It  is  to  bo  regretted 
that  the  statistics  of  her  manufactures  in  the  census  report 
arc  confessedly  so  inaccurate.  The  superintendent  of  the 
census  estimates  that  the  reported  capital  invested  in  man- 
ufactures is  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  that  actually  cm- 
ployed,  and  that  in  the  other  particulars  there  are  neces- 
sarily great  errors,  mostly,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  way  of 
under-estimate.  The  census  of  1870  reports  that  in  the 
year  186U-70  there  were  in  Connecticut  5128  manufacturing 
establishments,  operated  by  711  steam-engines  of  25,979 


children.  The  capital  invested  is  stated  at  $95,281,278, 
the  amount  of  annual  wages  paid  at  $38,987,187,  the  value 
of  materials  at  $86,419,579,  and  the  annual  product  at 
$161,065,474.  Among  the  largest  of  these  industries  were 
manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  of  which  there  were  111 
establishments,  employing  12,086  hands,  having  a  reported 
capital  of  $12,710,700,  paying  $3,246,783  in  annual  wages, 
using  raw  material  of  the  value  of  $8,818,651,  and  produ- 
cing goods  valued  at  $14,026,334;  woollen  goods,  of  which 
there  were  103  factories,  employing  7285  hands,  having  a 
reported  capital  of  $12,490,400,  paying  for  annual  wages 
$2,860,120,  using  raw  material  costing  $11,016,925,  and 
producing  annually  goods  valued  at  $17,365,148;  various 
manufactures  of  iron,  of  which  there  were  in  all  120  estab- 
lishments, employing  3866  persons,  having  a  reported  cap- 
ital invested  of  $5,202,650,  paying  as  annual  wages  $977,897, 
using  raw  material  of  the  value  of  $3,632,317,  and  produ- 
cing iron  and  iron  goods  of  the  annual  value  of  $7,018,711 ; 
hardware  and  saddlery  hardware,  155  establishments,  cm- 
ploying  7721  persons,  reporting  a  capital  invested  of 
$7,138,645,  paying  wages  to  the  annual  amount  of  $3,748,822, 
using  raw  material  valued  at  $5,344,811,  and  producing 
goods  to  the  annual  value  of  $12,672,034;  India-rubber 
and  clastic  goods,  13  establishments,  employing  1946  per- 
sons, a  capital  estimated  at  $2,345,000,  paying  as  wages 
annually  $761,434,  using  raw  material  estimated  at 
$2,355,488,  and  producing  annually  goods  to  the  amount 
of  84,239,329;  firearms  and  small-arms,  8  establishments, 
employing  1607  hands,  reporting  $1,793,770  of  capital 
invested,  81,100,668  wages  paid  annually,  $315,247  worth 
of  raw  material  used,  and  $2,222,873  of  goods  annually 
produced.*  In  the  manufacture  of  clothing  there  arc  244 
establishments,  employing  3414  hands  and  a  capital  re- 
ported at  $1,250,220,  expending  $2,666,068  f jr  raw  material, 
and  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  $4,481,259 ;  of  hat 
and  cap  manufactories  there  were  33,  employing  2464 
hands,  a  reported  capital  of  $1,153,300,  and  producing 
from  $1,894,647  worth  of  raw  material,  goods  to  the  value 
of  $3,740,871 ;  there  were  205  carriage  and  wagon  factories, 
employing  2341  hands,  and  producing  from  $1,798,299 
worth  of  raw  material  goods  to  the  value  of  $4,164,480; 
there  were  42  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  plated 
ware,  employing  21 07  hands,  acapital  reported  at$2,337,500, 
and  producing  from  $2.005,090  worth  of  raw  material,  goods 
to  the  value  of  s  l.iiiK'>,sOO  ;  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery 
of  all  kinds  there  were  108  machine-shop*,  employing  2770 
hands,  reporting  a  capital  of  $4,342,641,  and  producing 
from  $1,617,444  worth  of  raw  material,  machinery  to  the 
value  of  $5,010,379;  there  were  9  factories  for  sewing- 
machines  and  sewing-machine  fixtures,  employing  2525 
hands,  capital  reported  at  $2,492,000,  and  producing  from 
$1,356,015  worth  of  raw  material,  machines  and  fixtures  to 
the  value  of  $1,507,850;  there  were  23  silk-factories,  em- 
ploying 1703  hands,  reporting  a  capital  of  $1,414,1311.  and 
producing  from  $2,049,834  worth  of  raw  material,  silk  goods 
to  the  value  of  $3,314.845;  the  manufacture  of  paper  is 
conducted  in  66  paper-mills,  employing  1397  hands,  report- 
ing a  capital  of  $2,1)88,046,  ami  producing  from  8:;,:r,27,26B 
worth  of  raw  material,  paper  to  the  value  of  $4,874^241, 
The  other  branches  of  manufacturing  industry  which  pro- 
duced goods  to  the  reported  value  of  over  $1,000,000  were — 
agricultural  implements,  38  establishments,  producing 
goods  to  the  value  of  81,183.047  ;  bleaching  and  dyeing, 
18  establishments,  producing  goods  worth  $2.8  Hi. 743  ;  boots 

*  These  returns  arc  certainly  an  under-ostimate,  as  in  favor- 
able yours  a  sinirle  establishment  produces  ^omls  to  a  larger 
amount  than  thai  attributed  to  the  whole  eight,  and  another 
nearly  reaehes  tlmt  amount. 


and  shoes,  38  establishments,  producing  $1,939,652  worth 
of  goods ;  brass-founding  and  brass-wares,  47  establish- 
ments, producing  goods  to  the  amount  of  $2,404,990;  car- 
pets, 21  factories,  with  $1,530,000  capital,  producing 
$2,027,136  worth  of  carpets;  clocks  and  clock-cases  and 
materials,  2S  factories,  employing  1471  hands,  and  making 
from  $941,572  worth  of  raw  material  $2,747,153  worth  of 
clocks  and  cases ;  cutlery,  including  edge-tools  and  axes, 
125  establishments,  employing  2378  hands,  and  producing 
goods  to  the  value  of  $3,059,806;  drugs  and  chemicals,  6 
manufactories,  employing  261  hands,  and  producing  goods 
to  the  value  of  $1,289,845;  flouring-mill  products,  150 
establishments,  producing  flour,  etc.  to  the  value  of 
$2,946,010 ;  furniture,  56  shops,  producing  $1,103,690  worth 
of  furniture ;  hosiery,  14  factories,  making  $1,251,742  worth 
of  goods;  leather,  tanned  and  curried,  by  tanneries,  pro- 
ducing $1,024,316  worth  of  leather;  lumber,  sawed  and 
planed,  145  mills,  producing  $1,774,014  worth  of  lumber; 
printing  and  publishing,  42  offices,  producing  papers, 
periodicals,  books,  etc.  to  the  value  of  $1,094, 440  ;f  sad- 
dlery and  harness,  100  shops,  producing  $1,055,350  worth 
of  goods;  straw  goods,  3  factories,  employing  1010  hands, 
and  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  $1,026,000;  tin,  cop- 
per, and  sheet-iron  ware,  129  shops,  employing  96S  hands, 
and  producing  wares  valued  at  $1,625,774;  tobacco  and 
cigars,  100  shops,  producing  goods  to  the  amount  of 
$1,133,665.  There  arc  20  quarries  and  mines  (mostly  quar- 
ries), having  a  reported  capital  of  $1,496,100,  and  produ- 
cing annually  to  the  amount  of  $1,227,400.  There  are  also 
171  fishing  establishments,  exclusive  of  the  whale  fisheries, 
having  $421,775  capital,  and  yielding  an  annual  product  of 
$769,799. 

Railroads. — There  arc  22  railroads  wholly  or  in  part  in 
the  State,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  886  miles,  aside 
from  sidings,  etc.,  which,  added,  made  about  978  miles  of 
completed  railroad-tracks  in  April,  1873.  The  total  num- 
ber of  miles  of  road  in  operation  by  all  these  railroads,  in- 
cluding the  portion  in  other  States,  is  1163  miles,  exclusive 
of  sidings,  etc.  The  total  capital  of  these  roads  was 
$41,542,100.  Their  cost  and  equipment  have  been  not  far 
from  $50,000,000.  The  gross  receipts  for  the  year  ending 
April,  1873,  were  $11,368,425.26,  and  the  net 'income  was 
$3,169,902.41.  Only  one  of  these  roads  can  really  be  con- 
sidered a  trunk-line — viz.  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford,  extending  from  New  York  to  Springfield,  Mass., 
and  connecting  there  with  the  Boston  and  Albany  R.  R.  of 
Massachusetts,  with  which  it  forms  part  of  the  trunk-lino 
to  Boston,  Portland,  and  Halifax.  The  capital  of  this  road 
is  $15,500,000.  The  Hartford  Providence  and  Fishkill 
forms  a  part  of  the  New  York  and  New  England,  which  is 
intended  to  extend  from  Boston  to  Fishkill,  and,  crossing 
the  Hudson  by  a  lofty  bridge,  connect  with  the  Erie  Railway. 
The  Norwich  and  Worcester,  in  connection  with  the  Shore 
line  and  a  line  of  steamers,  forms  another  route  from  New 
York  to  Boston.  The  Shore  line  skirts  the  sound  from  Xew 
Haven  to  Stonington,  and  forms,with  the  New  York  and  Xf  w 
Haven  and  the  Stonington  and  Providence,  a  very  direct 
route  from  New  York  to  Providence,  R.  I.  The  New  Ha- 
ven Middletown  and  Willimantic  R.  R.,  not  yet  completed 
between  Middletown  and  Williiuantic,  is  intended  to  form 
a  very  direct  route  between  New  York  and  Boston,  known 
as  the  Air-Line  route.  The  Connecticut  Western  has  a 
general  N.  W.  course  from  Hartford  through  Litchfield  co., 
connecting  with  the  Xaugatuck,  Housatonic,  and  Harlem 
R.  Rs.  The  remaining  railroads,  except  some  short 
branches,  traverse  the  valleys  from  S.  to  N.,  and  the  State 
is  very  thoroughly  gridironed  with  railways.  Telegraphic 
wires  run  along  all  the  railroad  routes,  and  in  eonie  in- 
stances connect  with  towns  on  other  highways. 

Finances. — The  valuation  (called  in_this  State  the  "grand 
list")  for  purposes  of  taxation  amounted  for  the  year  Oct., 
1872-73,  to  $348,855,457.  The  true  valuation  of  the  State, 
according  to  the  census  of  1870,  was  $774,631,524.  The 
taxation  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  Mar.  30,  1874, 
was  estimated  at  $2,072,510,  of  which  the  State  tax  proper 
(on  real  and  personal  estate)  was  $697,710,  the  remainder 
being  made  up  from  the  dues  from  savings  banks,  railroads, 
insurance  and  express  companies,  interest,  commutation 
tax,  etc.  The  State  debt  outstanding  April,  1873.  was 
$5,095.900,  and  there  were  funds  on  hand  to  retire  §500,000 
of  the  State  bonds.  The  amount  of  interest  paid  on  State 
bonds  was  $333,402.  The  amount  of  revenue  received  from 
all  sources  during  the  year  ending  April  1,  1873,  was 
$2,054,465.24,  and  there  was  a  balance  in  the  treasury 
from  the  previous  year  of  $716,345.40.  The  expenditures 
for  all  purposes,  including  the  purchase  and  destruction  of 
$673.400  of  the  State  bonds,  was  $2,201,073.50.  Besides 
the  State  debt,  which  will  probably  be  extinguished  within 
ten  years,  there  were  in  1870  town,  city,  and  borough 
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for  which   bond-   h:nl   been    is-ucd.  to  tin-    amount  of 

,.117.  and  debts   not   bunded  of  .<i!.:ir,li,  |-r,.  a.-  wellu 

"f  enmity  hnlel.tcdne."  :    makinu'  the  entire  del.!-  of 

tb.6  iBuUlAr  inoorporatod  communities  $9,8 16,006,  The  Si  a  fi- 
lms lillli!  ur  hi)  direct  foreign  commerce  :  there  are  iml 1 

a  few  vc-scls  which  run  to  the  \\Y-t  Indies,  in  DOnoeotloo 
with  |  Made,  and  some  ulia!>  _-li  the 

number  is  di-erea-in^  every  \e;ir  from  the  port.-  of  New 
London.  M  \  .-I  ic.  and  Sloningtnn.  The  end  and  mackerel 
fisheries,  IMI  ihr  coast  "f  I  In'  llritish  |JHI\  inccs.  iirc  n!.-i>  con- 
ilui-li'il  in  part  t'niiil  the  sound  ports.  The  inlcinal  trade 
ami  commerce  of  the  State  is  \.TV  lari:e.  llcing  readily 
ihlc,  and  with  Init  a  lew  hour-'  tnnel  to  .New  York 
ami  it-  -ul'iirl.an  cit  ies,  as  well  a-  to  Huston  anil  its  su- 
burli-.  iltural.  horticultural,  manufacturing,  fish- 

niil  ininrricd  products  of  tlic  Stiitr  tiinl  n  good  innl 
quick  inarki-t.  Its  numerous  hanks,  savings  banks,  lite, 
tir>\  and  fteoidonl  Mi-mance  r.'m(ianie-  a!-n  pimnote  its  in- 
ternal -inspired  to  render  it,  in  pro- 
portion to  it-  |">]  illation  ami  territory,  one  of  the  richest 
nf  the  Stall  s.  if  not  the  richest  State  in  the  Union. 

ItnttL-H. — In  proportion  to  its  extent  ami  population  Con- 
Ilertirut  has  Keen  more  largely  eiiL'aL'ed  in  kinking  than 
perhaps  any  other  State  in  the  t'niitn.  Kor  man\ 
she  supplied  the  \Vi-t  very  largely  with  currency  for  mov- 
ing its  crops  to  market.  The  changes  resulting  from  the 
establishment  of  the  national  hanking  sy-tcni.  i'ti'1  the  or- 
ganization uf  national  banks  in  m>i-t  ot'  tin-  \\ 
ninl  towns,  have  leil  to  the  abandonment  of  much  of  this 
business,  hut  the  principal  hanks  of  the  Siale,  as  well  as 
the  private  hankers,  still  do  a  lar^e  foreign  business. 
There  were  on  the  1st  of  April,  1-7.';,  80  national  banks 
in  the  State,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of  $27,000,000; 
I  State  hanks  of  ilisemmt,  with  a  capital  of  $1,450,000  ;  11 
trust  companies  with  power  of  discounting,  having  an  ag- 
gregate capital  of  $2,263,890,  and  deposits  to  the  amount 

. -ii!l,  IOC,. 111.      There  were    al.-o  7-  sa>ings  hanks,  with 

ass.ts  amounting  to  .S"  1,27 1  ,.'i'J4.10,  and  17  private  banking 
hiiiiscs.  Mime  of  tin  in  with  large,  capital.  Thus,  the  capital 
on  hand  for  hanking  purposes,  aside  from  the  deposits  in 
the  national  and  Slate  liauks,  and  the  capital  and  deposits 
of  the  private  hankers,  was  over  Sinn. mm, 000. 

Insurance. — Both  life  and  tire  insurance,  and  of  late  years 
accident  insurance  also,  have  formed  an  important  portion 
of  the  business  of  the  State.  There  were  in  .Inly  .  1-7:;.  L".> 
fire  insurance  companies  incorporated  hy  the  State,  and 
agencies  of  611  companies  incorporated  hy  other  States,  and 
of  s  foreign  companies.  Of  the  29  Connecticut  fire  and  ma- 
rine insurance  companies,  13  were  joint-stock  companies, 
including  one  stcalii-hoiler  inspect! iml  insurance  com- 
pany, having  a  paid-up  capital  of  $2,812,000,  subse- 
?ucutly  increased  to  $7,002,000.  The  gross  assets  were 
12,650,000,  and  the  liabilities,  nut  including  capital, 
were  (6,761,018.57.  The  gross  amount  of  risks  in  force 
in  these  companies  was  $702,014,478,  and  of  premiums 
recchcd  thereon.  $8,459, 184.53.  To  these  sums  respect- 
ively must  he  added  SI,  n;  I. ;;:!:(  of  risks  on  marine  and  in- 
land b  8  of  premiums  thereon.  The 
mutual  lire  insurance  companies,  In  in  nnnilicr.  had  cash 
to  the  amount  of  Sli2o.r,'.i  l.:m,  inn]  had  about 
Si'.:;. ooo.OOO  of  risks  in  foree  at  the  beginning  of 
There  were  in  the  State  July  1,  1ST:!,  S  life  and  2  acci- 
dent insurance  companies,  having  a  paid-up  capital  of 
$2,069. Ml  I.  and  assets  amounting  to  SMI. 0:111,. '171;.  The  net 
amount  of  nuNtanding  insurance  on  .Ian.  1,  1873,  was 
sun, 1)19, 045,  of  which  s7:;.-:;t;.l!  1 1  was  insured  in  1872. 
One  of  these  companies  (the  Connecticut  .Mutual  i  is.  with 
one  exception,  the  largest  life  insurance  c.mpanv  in  the 
U.  S.  L':i  life  insurance  companies  from  other  .States  also 
did  liusiness  in  the  State. 

/'.O/H//II/OII. — The  growth  of  t  lu-  State  in  population  has  not 
In'  n  as  rapid  as  that  of  some  of  the  Western  and  Southern 
S'ates.  owing  to  the  limited  extent  of  its  territory  and  the 
constant  emigration  of  its  eiti/ens  to  other  regions.  Ao- 
cording  t"  the  omnu  of  1.-7U.  il, ,>.-,.  »,.,-,.  ihlng.  jn  that 
year,  i  >  ns  of  other  States  who  were  horn  in  Con- 

necticut, and  the  entire  numher  who  in  the  past  eighty 
\car-  had  mi-rated  to  other  Slates  exceeds  the  pp 

population  of  the  State.      In   I71MI  Coin tirul  had  a  popu- 

ation  ..f  237,946;  in  IMIII,  251.H02:  in  ism, -jCil.!!  12  :  in 
1S20.  '.T.-i.l  li  :  in  IMli.  IJiiii.iirs  :  in  IViii, 

370,7«-':  in  isiln,  4I10.U7;  in  1870,  M7,4M.  The  density 
of  the  ]>iipnhltinli  to  the  si|inire  mile  is  II:;. I.  Of  the  en- 
tire population  in  1S70.  2115.270  were  males.  272. IM  fe- 
Tho  whole  number  horn  in  the  State  or  in  the 
I'.  S.  I  .u.l;is«ere  horn  in  tin-  Stl 

of  these.  2H7, HI  I  were  males  and  2Ili.MH  females:  1  1  :;.r,::'.i 
were  of  foreign  birth,  of  whom  5N.'_'5ll  were  males  and 
;  were  Icmalcs.  Of  the  foreign-horn  ]topn]ation. 
-7.1"i7wero  from  (ireat  liritain  and  Ireland.  iL'.li::  from 
Germany,  10,861  from  British  America  (mostly  Canadian 
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i.  -L!l  from  France.  4112  from  S»-itr.erhind,  511  from 
Sweden.  Norway,  and  Denmark.  117  frum  llalv,  1»1  Imm 
the  \Ve.-t  In. lie-,  I ., I  from  Austria,  «W  from  Holland,  «i 
from  liiihenna.  88  from  1'nlan.l. 

Kilnnilina.  —  The  Stale  ha>-  II  high  repulatiou  |,,r  II 

cell.  ,1     i  m.       ||    1,.,.   |,,r  jt>  |,,||,|ic 

sehools  a  school  fund  having  a  "apital  ot  .<2,ni:'..:l7.'i.t!2,  and 
yielding    an    annual    in. •ome  ,,f  M 

fund  ot  S7i'..'i.iii)l.'-:i.  yielding  an  in.  12. Mi;  and 

an  annual  income  from    local  funds  of  Ml..;i-.n..      The 
treasury  pays  the  annual  rum  nf  litl\  cents  per  head 
for  th.  -ii]iport  ol  public 

schools,  amounting  in  I  2  :  the  towns  raised  by 

school-tax  in  1  s,"::,sr, I2.11H. I  Land  ih.di -iri.-t-. sis..... 
while  from  voluntary  eontrihutiuns  and  other  sources 
$60,268.49  more  were  added,  making  *l.|  i2.OnU.OI  re- 
I  for  the  public  school-  during  Ihe  year,  while 
-.110.117  »as  expended,  of  which  $3H.(,23(I.I1  was  for 
new  school-houses  and  repair.-,  and  SM-->.>-7  l.M<  forteachera' 
wages.  The  number  of  children  between  four  and  sixteen 
..f  age  in  the  State  in  Jan.,  1873,  was  132,943,  and 
the  total  cost  of  education  annually  per  head  $10.95.  The 
number  of  different  scholars  registered  during  the  year 
was  114,805;  the  number  of  children  in  other  than  public 
schools  was  11029.  The  average  attendance  in  the  public 
schools  in  winter  was  67,559;  in  summer,  58,113.  The  av- 
erage wages  per  month  of  male  teachers  was  $67.01 ;  of 
female  teachers,  $34.09.  The  number  of  school  districts  in 
the  State  in  1*7:1  was  1521;  of  public  schools,  1638;  of 
departments  in  public  schools,  234H,  of  school-houses,  1647; 
of  graded  schools,  232.  Thcaveragc  duration  of  the  schools 
in  months  and  days  was  eight  months  and  three  days. 
There  is  a  State  normal  school  at  New  liritain,  which  hag 
7  instructors,  185  students,  and  graduated  :17  teachers  in 
the  year  1S72-73.  Its  annual  expenditure  is  about  $12,000. 
Seven  teachers'  institutes  were  held  in  the  State  in  1872-73, 
with  an  average  attendance  at  each  of  1 13  teachers  ;  usually, 
nine  are  held;  the  expense  is  about  $3000  per  annum. 
There  are  in  the  State,  according  to  the  census  of  1*70, 
265  private  schools  and  schools  of  secondary  instruction, 
including  under  this  head  boarding-schools,  female  semi- 
naries, institutes,  collegiate  and  rectory  schools,  etc.  In 
these  there  are  430  teachers  and  instructors,  140  males  and 
290  females :  7292  pupils,  3755  males  and  3537  females ; 
and  endowments  and  tuition  sufficient  to  give  them  an  an- 
nual income  of  $164,220.  There  are  also  6  parochial 
schools,  with  5  male  and  28  female  teachers,  with  1539  pu- 
pils (793  males  and  746  females),  the  income  of  which  is 
not  reported  There  are  three  colleges  in  the  State:  1,  Yale 
College  at  New  Haven,  founded  in  1701,  which  is  really  a 
university  in  the  German  sense,  having,  in  addition  to  its 
classical  course,  faculties  and  schools  of  theology,  law,  and 
medicine,  an  admirable  scientific  school  with  a  large  corps 
of  professors,  a  school  of  art,  and  a  school  of  agriculture. 
It  had  in  the  classical  course,  in  1-7:  71.  512  students;  in 
the  theological  seminary,  101 ;  in  the  law  school,  46;  in  the 
medical  school,  32;  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  L'I2  ; 
and  in  the  art  school  and  as  resilient  graduates,  70 ; 
making  a  total  of  955  students  and  82  professors  and 
other  instructors.  2,  Trinity  (formerly  Washington)  Col- 
lege at  Hartford,  founded  in  1823,  and  now  entering,  in  its 
fiftieth  year,  upon  a  career  of  great  activity  and  usefulness 
from  its  new  site,  its  ample  endowments,  and  facilities.  In 
1873  it  had  89  students  and  about  20  professors  ami  in- 
structors. 3,  Wcsloyan  University  at  Miiidletown,  founded 
in  1831,  and  now  also  liberally  endowed.  In  1872-73  it 
had  189  students  and  15  or  16  professors  and  instructors. 
These  three  colleges  are  respectively  under  the  care  of  the 
Congregntionalists,  the  Episcopalians,  and  the  Methodists. 
There  are  in  connection  with  the  Weslcyan  Inivernity  and 
Trinity  College  the  nuclei  for  post-graduate  courses  which 
will  probably  develop  into  scientific  schools.  There  it  at 
Hartford  a  theological  seminary,  also  belonging  to  the 
Congregationalists,  called  the  Theological  Institute  of  Con- 
necticut, which  has  5  professors  and  29  students :  and  at 
Middletown  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Kpiscnpal  Church,  having  4  professors  and  31 
students.  The  Baptists  have  a  large  mid  flourishin.- 
legiate  institute  at  Suffiehl,  with  a  full  cor]  s  and 

pupils  of   ln>;h   lexM.     Of  schools  of  special  instruction 
there  are  :i  in  the  State.     The  American  Asylum  for  tho 
Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Hartford  is  the  nlde-t  institution  of  its 
iv.  :""1  ''"'  mother  of  all  the  others.     It 

was  founded  in    1-17  by  liev.  Th is   II.  liallaudct.  and 

has  23  instru  and  an  average  annual 

attendance  of  nb<  <  -.  and  a  total   attendance 

during  the  year  of  L'-o.    Of  these.  r,o  were  from  Connecticut, 
the  remainder  from  other  Stat. -.     T>        «n  -truc- 

tion  includes  a  hi-rh  class,  with  a  e.  analogous 

to  that  of  the  tirst  two  years  in  our  OoOafM,  though  with 
a  smaller  measure  of  classical  instruction.    The  whole  term 
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of  instruction,  including  this  class,  is  seven  years.  There 
is  also  a  home  school  for  deaf-mutes  at  Ledyard,  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Z.  C.  Whipple,  where  these  children  are  taugiit  ar- 
ticulation by  a  process  invented  by  Mr.  AVhipplc;  this 
school  is  yet  small  in  numbers.  The  blind  persons  of 
school  age  in  the  State  are  provided  for  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind  in  Bos- 
ton. The  annual  appropriation  is  $6000,  but  it  is  not  all 
culled  for.  The  usual  number  of  pupils  is  about  25.  There 
is  a  school  for  imbeciles  and  idiots  at  Lakeville,  Salisbury, 
Litchfield  Co.,  which  is  aided  by  the  State.  It  had  01 
pupils  in  1872-73,  and  has  been  very  successful  in  develop- 
ing the  dormant  intellects  of  these  unfortunate  children. 
There  are  also  two  reformatory  schools,  established  by  the 
State.  The  State  Reform  School  at  Mcriden  has  been  in 
existence  for  many  years,  and  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
It  had  in  Mar.,  1873,301  boys  under  instruction  and  train- 
ing, 160  having  been  discharged  and  147  received  during 
the  year.  The  Connecticut  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at 
Middletown  was  opened  in  1870.  It  had  on  April  1,  1873, 
75  girls  remaining  in  the  institution;  34  had  been  dis- 
missed during  the  year,  and  the  same  number  received. 
There  are  in,  the  State  two  hospitals  for  the  insane  :  the 
General  Hospital  for  tho  Insane  at  Middletown,  which  had 
in  the  year  ending  Mar.  31,  1873,  330  patients,  an  average 
resilience  of  265,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  271 ;  and  the 
Insane  Retreat  at  Hartford,  an  incorporated  institution, 
but  largely  aided  by  the  State,  which  had  nearly  as  many 
patients. 

Libraries. — The  public  libraries  of  tho  State  are  some  of 
them  very  largo  and  of  great  value.  In  the  ninth  census 
no  report  was  made  of  private  libraries  in  the  State,  though 
some  of  them  are  known  to  be  of  great  extent  and  value. 
Of  the  63  public  libraries  reported  by  the  census  marshals, 
and  containing  in  the  aggregate  285,937  volumes,  are  the 
State  Library  with  12,000  volumes;  the  library  (or  rather 
libraries)  of  Yale  College,  containing  101,000  volumes,  and 
forming  the  most  valuable  collection  in  the  State;  the 
library  of  Wesleyan  University,  containing  nearly  30,000 
volumes ;  that  of  Trinity  College,  about  15,000  volumes  ; 
the  Watkinson  Library  of  Reference  and  the  Connecticut 
Historical  Society's  library,  containing  together  about 
37,000  volumes ;  the  Silas  Bronson  Library  at  Waterbury, 
with  15,000  volumes;  Otis  Library  at  Norwich,  with  7500 
volumes  ;  the  library  of  the  Theological  Institute  at  Hart- 
ford, about  8000  volumes ;  the  Young  Men's  Institute  Li- 
brary at  Hartford,  with  23,000  volumes ;  the  New  Haven 
Young  Men's  Institute  Library,  with  11,000  volumes;  the 
New  Britain  Institute,  with  5000  volumes,  etc.  Of  tho  pri- 
vate libraries,  the  most  remarkable  are — the  very  large 
library  of  Mr.  George  Brinley  of  Hartford,  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  American  local  and  general  history,  and  more  com- 
plete on  this  subject  probably  than  any  other  in  the  U.  S. ; 
the  library  of  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  also  of  Hartford,  mostly 
devoted  to  educational  topics,  and  more  complete  on  that 
subject  than  any  other,  public  or  private ;  the  library  of 
Hon.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  also  of  Hartford,  on  Indian 
languages  and  literature ;  those  of  President  Porter,  of  Ex- 
President  Woolsey,  and  of  Prof.  E.  E.  Salisbury,  all  of  New 
Haven,  the  last  being  very  full  on  all  Oriental  languages 
and  science,  etc. 

Newspapers. — In  1870  Connecticut  had  71  newspapers  of 
all  classes,  having  an  aggregate  circulation  of  203, 72o  copies, 
and  issuing  annually  17,454,740  copies.  Of  these,  16  were 
daily,  having  a  circulation  of  35,730;  one  was  semi-weekly, 
with  a  circulation  of  800  ;  43  were  weekly,  with  a  circula- 
tion of  107,395 ;  2  were  semi-monthly,  with  900  circulation ; 
7  were  monthly,  with  56,400  circulation  ;  1  bi-monthly, 
with  1150  circulation;  1  quarterly,  with  1350.  The  daily 
papers  are,  we  believe,  without  exception,  political ;  of  the 
weeklies,  5  are  religious,  10  or  12  literary,  and  the  re- 
mainder political  or  miscellaneous;  the  monthlies  are  re- 
ligious, scientific,  and  literary ;  the  bi-monthly  is  theolog- 
ical and  literary  ;  the  quarterly  scientific. 

Churches. — The  census  of  1870  reports  826  church  organi- 
zations of  all  denominations,  902  church  edifices,  with 
338,735  sittings,  and  $13,428,100  of  church  property.  Of  the 
Baptists,  the  census  reports  116  churches,  120  edifices, 
4'i.\:>t\  sittings,  and  $1.378,400  worth  of  church  propcrtv. 
Tho  Baptist  "  Year-Book  "  for  1 873  gives  118  churches,  li'3 
ordained  ministers,  19,590  members,  108  Sunday  schools, 
with  1613  teachers,  13,835  scholars,  and  16,555  volumes  in 
libraries.  The  contributions  to  benevolent  objects,  exclu- 
sive of  the  support  of  the  churches,  pastors,  and  Sunday 
schools,  werc$158,585.80  ;  inclusive  of  these,  about$290,000. 
Of  the  Christians  in  1870,  there  were  4  churches,  4  church 
edifices,  750  sittings,  and  $6500  church  property.  Of  the 
Congregationalists,  tho  census  reported  290  organizations, 
360  church  edifices,  133,175  sittings,  §4,728,700  worth  of 
church  property.  The  "  Congregational  Quarterly "  in 
Jan.,  1873,  reported  294  churches,  355  ministers,  of  whom 


241  are  engaged  in  pastoral  work,  49,524  members,  49,9C2 
scholars  in  Sabbath  schools ;  benevolent  contributions, 
Si."00,622.0i,  besides  $1.S3,U9:!.69  of  charitable  legacies. 
Add  expenses  of  home  support,  and  the  total  would  be 
about  $833,000.  The  Episcopal  Church,  acconliug  to  the 
census,  had  139  parishes,  147  church  edifices,  50,962  Bit- 
tings,  and  §3,275,534  of  church  property.  The  "  Connect- 
icut Register  "  and  the  "  Episcopal  Almanac  "  for  1873  give 
144  parishes,  174  clergymen,  11,046  families  adherent, 
15,969  communicants,  1595  Sunday-school  teachers,  11,236 
Sunday-school  scholars,  $326,513.84  of  benevolent  contri- 
butions, with  home  expenses  about  $475,000.  The  Friends 
have  2  organizations  and  3  meeting-houses,  with  350  sit- 
tings and  $1500  of  church  property.  The  Lutherans  in 
1870  had  4  churches.  3  church  edifices,  1240  sittings,  and 
$23,500  of  church  property.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  1870  had  184  churches,  188  church  edifices, 
63,975  sittings,  and  $1,834.025  of  church  property.  Accord- 
ing to  the  "  Conference  Minutes"  for  1873,  there  were  204 
churches,  185  travelling  and  135  local  preachers,  21,308 
members  in  full  connection,  2193  probationers,  $1,893,050 
of  church  property,  $22,097  of  benevolent  contributions, 
outside  of  church,  ministerial,  and  Sunday-school  support, 
or  with  these  about  $230,000;  there  were  170  Sunday 
schools,  with  2837  teachers  and  17,584  scholars.  There 
are  also  2  Protestant  Methodist  and  7  African  Methodist 
churches  in  theState.  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  1870  had 
7  churches,  10  church  edifices,  3875  sittings,  and  church  prop- 
erty valued  at  $195,300.  In  1873  there  were  16  churches  and 
27  ministers  of  that  denomination,  of  whom  16  were  pas- 
tors. In  1870  there  were  1  Reformed  (Dutch)  and  1  Re- 
formed (German)  church  in  the  State.  In  1870  the  census 
reported  the  Roman  Catholics  as  having  44  parishes.  34 
church  edifices,  26,418  sittings,  and  property  valued  at 
$1,429,500.  In  1873  Sadlier's  "  Catholic  Directory  "  reports 
76  churches,  besides  9  more  building,  60  chapels  and  out- 
stations.  The  diocese  of  Hartford  comprises  the  whole 
State,  and  is  governed  by  a  bishop,  assisted  by  a  vicar- 
general.  A  cathedral  is  building  at  Hartford,  and  there 
are  convents  and  monasteries.  There  are  also  77  priests,  1 
male  and  9  female  academies,  18  male  and  19  female  free 
parochial  schools,  with  8000  pupils,  3  orphan  asylums,  with 
150  orphans,  and  an  adherent  population  (somewhat  exagge- 
rated) of  140,000  persons.  In  1870  there  were  7  Second  Ad- 
vent churches  and  the  same  number  of  church  edifices,  with 
1380  sittings,  and  church  property  valued  at  $8700.  There  is 
1  Unitarian  congregation,  with  a  church  edifice  having  225 
sittings,  and  church  property  worth  $6000.  The  Uuivcr- 
salists  have  18  congregations,  15  church  edifices,  17  minis- 
ters; the  church  edifices  have  6850  sittings,  and  the  church 
property  is  valued  at  $309,100.  The  Jews  have  4  synagogues 
and  5  rabbis;  the  number  of  sittings  must  exceed  2000,  and 
the  value  of  the  property  is  hardly  less  than  $120,000. 

Cmutitutimi. — The  present  constitution  of  the  State  was 
adopted  in  1818,  the  State  having  previously  been  under 
the  charter  granted  by  Charles  II.  in  1662.  Repeated 
efforts  have  been  made  to  call  a  constitutional  convention 
for  the  revision  of  the  constitution  or  the  formation  of  a 
new  one,  but  these  efforts  have  not  as  yet  proved  successful. 
The  constitution  provides  for  perfect  freedom  of  religious 
worship;  for  the  promotion  of  education  and  the  various 
interests  of  the  State ;  for  a  legislature  in  two  branches, 
each  town  to  be  represented  by  one  or  two  representatives 
in  the  house  of  representatives,  such  representatives  to  be 
chosen  annually ;  the  senate  to  be  composed  of  not  less 
than  18  nor  more  than  24  members,  to  be  chosen  annually, 
one  from  each  senatorial  district  (the  number  of  districts 
is  now  21);  the  election  for  both  senators  and  represent- 
atives, as  well  as  for  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor, 
secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  and  comptroller  (all  of  whom 
are  chosen  annual]}')*  is  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  April, 
and  they  assume  office  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May.  The 
house  of  representatives  has  nearly  250  members.  The 
commissioner  of  the  school  fund,  the  State  librarian,  and 
|  the  board  of  education  are  appointed  by  the  legislature, 
the  last  in  classes,  having  four  years  to  serve.  The  secretary 
of  the  board  of  education  is  chosen  by  that  board.  Every 
male  citizen  of  the  U.  S.  who  shall  have  attained  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  for 
one  year  and  in  the  town  where  he  offers  to  vote  six  months, 
and  who  is  able  to  read  any  article  of  the  constitution,  is 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  an  elector  upon  taking  the  oath 
prescribed  by  law.  Convicts,  idiots,  and  imbeciles  are  ex- 
cluded from  these  privileges.  The  judiciary  of  the  State 
consists  of  the  supreme  court  of  errors,  consisting  of  one 
chief-justice  and  three  or  four  associate  judges,  who  shall 
also  be  judges  of  the  superior  court;  of  a  superior  court, 
over  which  the  chief-justice  and  his  associate  judges  pre- 
side, together  with  six  other  superior  court  judges,  who 
are  eligible  for  promotion  to  bo  judges  of  the  supreme 
court.  These  are  all  chosen  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  and 
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an-  eligible  for  re-election,  but  by  the  constitution  they  are 
ill- piahiic.1  IVcJin  further  service  when  they  reach  the  age 

There  are  now  a!-o  in  the  count >• 

llarlt'oril.  New  Haven,  New  I. on. 1. 'ii,  ami  FairtieM  courts 
of  common  pleas,  each  preside. I  over  liy  tt  single  judge. 
'I'hr  supremo  court  is  the  court  of  liiuil  appeal,  and  has 
jurisdiction  overall  matters  brought  I"  it  from  the  lower 
courts  on  writs  of  error.  The  superior  court  has  eoirni 
Eanuc  of  all  causes,  oivil  and  criminal,  which  arc  I 
before  it  hy  suit,  appeal,  writ  of  error,  acire  fn<-in*.  c. mi- 
plaint,  petition,  or  otherwise,  according  to  law,  and  may 
try  the  same  by  jury  or  otherwise,  as  the  law  tnay  require, 
and  proceed  therein  to  judgment  and  execution  ;  but  in  all 
criminal  trial-  punishable  liy  death  the  court  must  consist 
of  at  least  two  judges,  one  of  whom  must  bo  a  judge  of  the 
supremo  court.  The  courts  of  common  pleas  hare  concur- 
rent jurisdict  ion  with  the  superior  court  in  regard  to  smaller 
offences  and  civil  actions  up  to  a  certain  limit,  being  created 
to  relievo  the  superior  court  from  too  great  a  pressure  of 
small  causes.  Connected  with  this  subject  of  the  judiciary 
are  the  criminal  statistics  of  the  State.  The  State  prison 
at  Wethcrsflcld  has  an  average  of  180  prisoners.  The 

buildings  are  old  and  somewhat  in. nno.li.,.i-.  1ml  the 

general  management  of  the  prison  i-  good,  though  stern. 
The  prison  is  somewhat  more  than  self-supporting,  so  far 
as  ordinary  expenses  go,  the  excess  of  earnings  over  or- 
dinary expenses  being  $:H.'iO  in  1872-73.  There  are  ten  jails 
in  the  State,  two  each  in  the  count!'  -  »!'  V-vt  London  and 
Kairlield,  and  one  in  each  of  the  other  counties.  To  these 
jails  there  were  committed  in  the  year  ending  Mar.  :il.  Is;:;, 
2954  persons — vi/..  '-':'> .'>*  uhite  males,  425  white  females, 
140  colored  males  and  31  colored  females.  Of  these,  424 
males  anil  83  females  were  minors  ;  759  were  natives  of  this 
.iSl  natives  of  other  States,  and  1611  of  foreign 
birth ;  2:19  were  strictly  temperate,  1 5'JS  were  reported  as 
moderate  drinkers,  and  1120  as  habitually  intemperate. 
Of  the  whole  number,  455  were  committed  for  olfcnces 
against,  the  person,  565  for  offences  against  property,  and 
I'.i:;  I  for  offences  against  society. 

llrpmrntntina  in  Conyreti. — The  State  has  four  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  each  congressional  district  consist- 
ing of  two  counties — viz.  first  district,  Hartford  and  Tol- 
land  counties  ;  second,  New  Haven  and  Middlesex  ;  third, 
New  London  and  Windham  ;  fourth,  Fairfield  and  Litch- 
ficld. 

Countie*. — There  are  eight  counties  in  the  State.  Their 
names  and  population  in  1860  and  1870  were  as  follows: 


COCNTIM. 

Pop.  la  ISM. 

Pop.  ID  1170. 

Hartford  

tata 

li  I'.I.  I.V.I 

97  348 

121  SS2 

61,731 

H.6H 

Kairficid  

77,476 

9,5,370 

l.itclirield  

47,318 

48,732 

\\iinlliain    

34,747 

:;s  .-,:« 

Middlesex  

KM 

36,117 

Tolland  

21,709 

L'-'.Ol.-i 

Principal  Tmrnt  and  Cities. — There  are  nine  cities  in  the 
State.  Of  these,  seven  have  a  population  of  more  than 
10,000  inhabitants— viz.  New  Haven.  50,886 ;  Hartford, 
37,82.i :  Bridgeport,  19,876;  Norwich,  16,653;  Waterbury, 
[S,U8j  Mid.lletown,  11,143;  Meridcu,  10,521;  while  New 
London  has  9580  and  New  Britain,  9480.  The  town  of 
Norwalk  has  12,122  inhabitants.  The  following  towns 
have  a  population  above  5000:  Stamford,  "138;  Danbury, 
ST.'ii:  Derliy,  stl-.'7:  Greenwich,  7672:  Enflcld,  6322;  Ston- 
tngton.  8330  j  Killingly,  5712;  Fairfield,  5642;  Vcrnon, 
5H7:  Windham,  5413;  Groton,  5119. 

Ilininry. — The  territory  now  embraced  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  as  well  as  the  eastern  part  of  Long  Island,  was 
first  explored  by  the  Dutch  from  the  neighboring  colony 
of  New  Netherlands,  who  laid  claim  to  it,  before  1620,  but 

mud< settlement  within  its  limits  till  lti:!3.  The  first 

Knglish  patent  to  the  New  Knglund  proprietors  was  grant  - 
ei'  Xov.  .'t,  Iti20,  by  James  I.,  and  included  all  the  territory 
between  40°  and  4s"  V  lat.,  and  extended  from  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  to  the  (Jreat  Smith  Sea.  The  patent  of  Connec- 
ticut, granted  in  Mar..  lli:U,  by  the  council  of  Plymouth, 
embraced  "  all  that  part  of  New  England  in  America  extend- 
ing in  breadth  IL'O  miles,  as  the  coast  lictli.l'rom  the  Narra- 
gansctt  Hiier  towards  Virginia,  and  in  longitude  from  the 
\\  rsrrm  Orcan  to  the  South  Sea."  This  grant  did  not  de- 
fine the  northern  boundary  of  the  pro-pecti\  e  colony,  but 
th.f  .Irfc -I  was  remedied  by  the  patent  of  Ma--:ii'!iusctts, 
which  made  their  S.  boundary  a  duo  \V.  line  three  miles  S. 
from  evcrv  part  of  the  Charles  River.  The  same  year  (1631 ) 
an  Indian  chief  who  was  sachem  of  the  region  along  the 
Connecticut  River  sent  messengers  to  (!ov.  Winthrop  of 
the  Massachusetts  Colony,  and  to  tlov.  Winslow  of  the 
I'lymouth  Colony,  inviting  them  to  come  and  settle  or  send 


emigrants  to  the  Connecticut  Valley.  The  invitation  was 
not  immediately  accepted,  but  the  following  year  an  cxplor- 

irty  from  Plymouth  a-c.-ndcd  the  Coi.m  •.  -t  icnl  Uiicr 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Tunxis  lti\crat  Windsor,  and 
then.'  li\e.l  upon  a  -:i.  |,,r  a  -.ill. ni.  The  first  trading- 
house  and  fort  in  the  State  was  erected  by  tin-  Hutch,  at 
»hat  is  now  known  as  Dutch  Point  in  ll.,nt.,i  I.  .1 
I  r.::::.  Jacob  van  Curler,  the  agent  of  Woutcr  vim  Tmlli  r. 
the  liuteh  g., iernor.it  the  N.vv  N.  having  pur- 

chased the  land  of  Sassacus,  sachem  of  the  l'ei|uo<*,  and 
landed  on  that  day  at  the  point  with  a  small  company  of 
Dutch  soldiers.  The  trading- house  and  tort  which  ho 

I  was  called  the  House  of  Hope,  an. I  «a-  held  by  the 
Dutch  for  several  years,  but  was  finally  sold  to  the  Knglish 
colonists.  The  same  year  (1633),  somewhat  later  in  the 
season,  a  party  from  Plymouth,  under  command  of  dipt. 
William  Holmes,  sailed  up  the  Connecticut  Kiver  with  a 
load  of  timber  to  build  their  trading-house  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tunxis,  the  site  selected  by  them  the  previous  year. 
The  Dutch  opposed  their  passage,  and  threatened  to  fire 
up. in  them;  but  after  a  short  parley  they  sailed  on  past  the 
House  of  Hope  to  their  destination.  Neither  of  these  es- 
tablishments, however,  merits  the  name  of  colony,  though 
the  trading-house  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tunxis  was  the  nu- 
cleus around  which  the  Windsor  colony  subsequently  gather- 
ed. The  first  permanent  settlement  of  colonists  was  made 
at  Wethersfield  in  the  autumn  of  1634,  by  a  party  of  emi- 
grants from  Watertown,  Mass.  These  emigrants  suffered 
terrible  hardships,  and  nearly  perished  in  the  cold  and 
severe  winter  of  1634-35.  Some  additions  were  made  to 
their  number  in  1635,  and  in  1636  colonies  migrated  from 
Watertown,  Dorchester,  and  Xcwtown  (afterward!  Cam- 
bridge), Mass.,  and  established  themselves  at  Wethersfield, 
Windsor,  and  Hartford.  At  the  close  of  that  year  there 
wore  about  750  inhabitants  in  the  three  towns.  In  1635  a 
landing  was  made  by  a  party  under  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  at 
Saybrook,  and  the  next  year  a  good  fort  erected  and  a  gar- 
rison stationed  there.  There  was  no  permanent  settlement, 
however,  until  1639.  The  three  towns,  Wethersfield,  Hart- 
ford, and  Windsor,  were  for  one  year  under  the  government 
of  Massachusetts,  but  in  1637  organized  an  independent 
government,  and  immediately  declared  war  against  tbePe- 
quot  tribe  of  Indians,  who  had  murdered  without  provoca- 
tion about  thirty  of  the  settlers.  They  were  promised  as- 
sistance from  Massachusetts,  but  could  not  wait  for  it,  and 
a  force  of  ninety  men,  under  command  of  Capt.  John 
Mason,  sailed  from  Hartford  for  Narragansett  Bay  on  tho 
20th  of  May,  1637,  and  with  the  doubtful  aid  of  some  In- 
dian allies,  who  were  in  great  terror  of  the  invincible  Sus- 
socus,  attacked  and  destroyed  the  Pcquot  fort,  and,  killing 
400  or  more  of  the  Indian  warriors,  completely  broke  up 
the  tribe.  In  1638  the  first  settlement  was  made  at  Quin- 
nipinek  (now  New  Haven)  by  a  company  of  wealthy  English 
people,  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  John  Davenport  and 
rheophilus  Eaton,  afterwards  governor  of  the  colony.  This 
settlement,  with  the  adjacent  towns,  Milford,  Guilford,  etc., 
remained  a  separate  colony  until  1665,  when  it  was  united 
with  Connecticut  under  the  charter  of  1662.  The  Saybrook 
colony  was  united  with  Connecticut  in  1644,  and  before 
1653  there  were  flourishing  settlements  at  Farmington, 
New  London,  Middletown,  Norwalk,  Branford,  and  one  or 
two  other  points,  as  well  as  two  considerable  towns,  East 
Hampton  and  South  Hampton,  on  Long  Island,  which  be- 
longed to  their  jurisdiction.  For  nearly  thirty  years  they 
lived  under  a  constitution  of  their  own  framing,  a  perfect- 
ly independent  people.  After  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  there  came  a  necessity 
for  a  royal  charter,  and  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  very  adroitly 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  monarch  in  one  of  his  most 
amiable  moods  to  put  his  hand  to  tbecharter  of  1662,  which 
embodied  most  of  the  privileges  of  their  previous  constitu- 
tion. The  charter  included  the  New  Haven  colony,  to  which 
they  objected,  and  they  were  not  formally  united  with  the 
Connecticut  colony  until  1665,  when  the  fear  of  invasion  by 
the  Dutch  led  them  to  consent  to  a  union.  In  1685-87  a 
strenuous  effort  was  made  by  James  II.  to  abrogate  all  the 
New  England  charters,  and  place  all  the  colonies  under  one 
government,  with  a  royal  governor  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
The  demand  was  made  for  the  charter  of  the  Connecticut 
colony  by  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  the  royal  governor,  in  per- 
son, in  Oct.,  16S7;  but  after  some  debate  in  the  general 
court  orcolonial  legislature  at  the  evening  session,  the  lights 
were  suddenly  extinguished,  and  the  charter  conveyed  away 
secretly,  and  hidden  in  the  hollow  of  an  ancient  oak  on  the 
Wyllys  estate,  subsequently  known  as  "  the  Charter  Oak." 
Sir  Kdmun.l  Andros  took  possession  of  the  government. 
and  ruled  very  oppre--ii  ely  for  a  year  and  a  half:  but  on 
his  deposition  alier  (he  fall  of  James  II.  the  old  charter 
was  again  recognized  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  colony. 
and  continued  in  force  for  129  years  thereafter.  The  general 
court  or  colonial  legislature,  which  had  judicial  as  well  as 
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legislative  and  executive  functions,  held  two  annual  M- 
sions — one  in  .May.  the  other  in  October.  From  HHiT)  to 
1701  both  sessions  \vere  held  in  Hartford,  but  in  the  latter 
year  it  was  ordered  that  the  May  session  should  he  held 
in  Hartford  and  the  October  session  in  New  Haven.  When. 
by  tho  adoption  of  the  constitution  in  ISIS,  it  was  ordered 
that  there  should  be  but  one  session  of  the  legislature  an- 
nually, it  was  agreed  that  it  should  meet  the  even  years  at 
New  Haven  and  the  odd  years  at  Hartford;  and  this  ar- 
rangement is  still  continued,  though  by  vote  of  tho  State 
in  187U,  Hartford  is  to  be  the  solo  capital  after  1874. 

During  the  first  anil  second  French  wars  the  colony  of 
Connecticut  was  very  prompt  to  send  her  full  quota  of  sol- 
diers to  the  British  and  colonial  armies,  and  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  she  furnished  more  men  in  proportion  to  her 
population,  and  more  aid  in  proportion  to  her  wealth,  than 
any  other  colony.  Twenty  days  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  tho  general  assembly  of  Connecticut  in- 
structed their  delegates  in  the  Continental  Congress  to  pro- 
Eose  to  that  body  "  to  declare  the  united  American  colonies 
•cc  and  independent  States,  absolved  from  all  allegiance 
to  the  king  of  Great  Britain."  Governor  Jonathan  Trum- 
bull  ("  Brother  Jonathan  ")  was  perhaps  tho  most  wise  and 
efficient  of  Washington's  counsellors  during  the  war.  The 
State  was  tho  fifth  of  tho  States  of  the  Union  to  adopt  and 
ratify  tho  Constitution  of  tho  U.  S.,  performing  that  act 
Jan.  9,  1788.  The  events  which  preceded  the  war  of  1812 
were  very  destructive  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
State,  which  was  at  the  time  very  largely  engaged  in  tho 
West  India  and  the  coasting  trade,  as  well  as  in  the  fisher- 
ies, and  many  of  her  wealthiest  citizens  were  ruined  by  tho 
embargo  and  other  acts  and  tho  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees 
of  Napoleon.  The  State,  however,  furnished  its  full  quota 
of  men  and  means  for  tho  war,  and  did  its  whole  duty.  In 
Dec.,  1814,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  tho  several  New 
England  States — all  of  which  had  suffered  very  heavily 
from  the  war  in  their  commerce — met  at  Hartford  to  take 
into  consideration  the  condition  of  public  affairs  and  pre- 
pare a  statement  of  their  grievances.  Tho  convention  was 
composed  of  the  ablest  and  best  citizens  of  those  States,  and 
entertained  no  disloyal  purpose,  but  the  speedy  conclusion 
of  the  war  made  any  subsequent  action  on  their  part  un- 
necessary. In  1818  the  State  adopted  its  present  constitu- 
tion, by  which  all  relics  of  slavery  and  of  a  State  Church 
were  abolished.  This  constitution  was  at  the  time  of  its 
passage  one  of  remarkable  liberality  and  wisdom.  It  now 
needs  modification  in  regard  to  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion, and  perhaps  some  other  minor  matters.  The  State, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  its  charter  could  claim  a  strip  of  land 
nearly  sixty  miles  in  breadth  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  as 
this  claim  interfered  with  that  of  other  States,  an  amicable 
settlement  was  made,  the  State  only  retaining  a  tract  of 
land  in  Central  and  Western  New  York,  and  one  in  North- 
eastern Ohio.  The  avails  of  these  lands,  which  were  sold 
on  the  most  liberal  terms,  wore  by  the  State  consecrated  to 
the  support  of  public  schools,  and  form  the  basis  of  her 
present  school  fund.  Since  1818  tho  State  has  been  gen- 
erally prosperous  and  peaceful.  She  took  an  active  part  in 
the  war  of  1861-65,  and  sent  her  full  quota  of  men  into 
the  field,  as  thoroughly  equipped  and  supplied  with  all 
that  was  needful  to  their  efficiency  as  those  of  any  State 
in  the  Union.  Her  soldiers  were  distinguished  on  all  the 
battle-fields  of  the  war,  and  her  war-governor,  Bucking- 
ham, was  one  of  the  President's  most  trusted  counsellors. 
Politically,  the  State  is  very  equally  balanced  between  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  parties,  and  her  legislation  is 
in  consequence  more  cautious  and  honest  than  it  would  be 
if  either  party  were  largely  in  the  ascendency. 

The  arms  of  the  State  are  three  vines  in  fruit,  two  and 
one,  all  proper.     Tho  motto  is   Qui  transtulit  ttutiuet — 
"He  who  transplanted  sustains." 

Governors  of  lltt  Stuti: 

Samuel  Huntington 1785-%  Isaac  Touccv 1840-47 

Oliver  Wolcott 179U-98  Clark  Kissel! 1847-49 

.Jonathan  Trumbull..  1798-1809  Joseph  Trumbtill 1849-SO 

John  Treadwell 1809-11  Thomas  II.  Seymour.  1850-5:1 

Itoger  Griswold 1SI1-1H  C.  II.  Pond  (acting)...   lsr,:;--,l 

.John  <  'otton  Smith 1813-18;llenry  Dntton 1854-55 

Oliver  Wolcott 1818-27  William  T.  .Minor 1855-57 

Gideon  Tomlinson 18-.'7-:)l   Alexander  II.  II.. lh-y  1857-58 

JohnS.  Peters ls:!i-:«  Wm.  A.  Buckingham.  1858-60 

Henry  W.  Edwards I8:;:i-:n  Joseph  K.  Hawley-...  18IIG-C7 

Samuel  A.  Kootc Is:; I-:;".  James  1C.  English JSli7-fi9 

Henry  W.  Edwards ix:r>-:;s  Marshall  .Jewell 1809-70 

William  W.  Ellsworth...  ls:is-l'J  .James  1C.  English 1S70-71 

ChaunceyF.  Cleveland.  1842-44  Marshall  Jewell 1871-73 

1  Koger  S.  Baldwin 1844-461  Charles  R.  Ingersoll..  1873- 

The  following  tables  show  the  electoral  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  at  each  presidential  election  from 
1788  to  1872,  and  the  popular  vote  for  President  at  each 
election  from  1S24  to  1.S72.  The  record  of  the  popularvotc 
previous  to  1824  is  not  exact: 


Klcctiou 
Year. 

Candidates  for  President  and  Vice  I'rv-irl,  ut. 

Electoral 

\.,r,  . 

1788 

1792 
179« 

1800 
1804 
1808 
1812 
1810 

1820 
1824 
1828 

1832 
1886 

1840 
1844 
1848 
1852 
1856 
1860 
1864 
1868 
1872 

7  and  5 
2 
9 
9  and  4 
D 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9  and  a 
4 
9 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
G 
6 
G 
6 
6 
6 
G 
B 

\V;ishiii^tuii  an<t  Adams  

Adams  and  T.  I'iurkliey  of  South  Carolina... 
John  Jay  of  New  York  for  V.  P  

Adams  HIM!  (  '.  <  '.  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina 
C.  C.  I'iiikney  and  K.  King  of  New  York  

Rut'us  King  and  J.  Koss  of  Pa  

John  Marshall  of  Virginia  lor  V.  V  

J.  <.J.  Adams  and  Andrew  Jackson  

1I<  nrv  ('lav  and  .John  Sergeant  of  1'a  

W.  II.  Harrison  and  John  Tyler  of  Virginia. 
Henry  Clay  and  Theodore  Irelinghuysen  

Aliraham  Lincoln  and  Hannibal  llamlin  

U.  S.  Grant  and  S.  Colt'ax  
I".  S.  Grant  and  II.  Wilson  

Popular  vote  for  President  from  1824  to  1872. 


Election 
Year. 

Candidates. 

Majority 
Vote. 

Minority. 

1824 

7587 

1  978 

1828 

13  829 

1832 

17*755 

11  269 

1836 

19234 

18466 

1840 

31  601 

25296 

*174 

1844 

32832 

31  784 

1848 

30  314 

5  005 

1852 

33  249 

Hale  

3  160 

1856 

42715 

34995 

Fillmore  ..   .. 

2615 

1860 

43  C.92 

15  ">'"' 

14  G41 

3  291 

1864 

42  285 

1868 

50995 

47  950 

1872 

50  638 

45  880 

L.  P.  BKOCKETT. 

Con'nellsville,  a  post-borough  of  Fayette  eo.,  Pa.,  on 
the  Youghiogheny  River  and  on  the  Pittsburg  Washington 
and  Baltimore  R.  R.,  57  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Pittsburg.  It  has 
a  paper-mill  and  a  woollen  factory.  It  has  also  extensive 
mines  of  bituminous  coal,  and  manufactures  immense 

Quantities  of  coke,  which  is  called  the  best  in  the  world, 
t  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  1292;  of  tho  town- 
ship, exclusive  of  the  borough,  116U. 

Con'ner  (DAVin),  born  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in  1792,  en- 
tered tho  U.  S.  navy  as  midshipman  in  1S09,  served  with 
great  honor  in  tho  war  of  1812-15,  and  in  the  Mexican  war 
as  commodore.  Died  at  Philadelphia  Mar.  20,  1856. 

Con'nersville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Faycttc  co., 
Ind.,  on  the  Whitewater  River  and  on  the  Fort  Wayne 
Mnncie  and  Cincinnati  R.  R.,  67  miles  N.  W.  of  Cincin- 
nati. It  has  a  fine  court-house,  seven  churches,  one  na- 
tional bank,  and  one  woollen  factory.  It  is  on  the  Cincin- 
nati and  Indianapolis  Junction  R.  R.  It  has  two  weekly 
newspapers.  Pop.  2190;  of  township,  1211. 

Connoquenes'sing,  a  township  of  Butler  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  1051. 

Cou'nor,  called  also  Gilt-head  or  Golden  Maid, 


Connor,  or  Gilt-head. 

a  small  European  marine  fish,  tho  Crcttilaurui  tinea.  A 
somewhat  similar  fish  is  the  Conner,  blue  perch,  chogset,  or 
bergall  of  the  Atlantic  waters  of  the  U.  S.  (Ctenolabrut 
rceruleut).  It  is  a  tolerable  fish  for  the  table,  for  which  it 
is  extensively  caught. 

Co'no,  a  township  of  Buchanan  co.,  la.     Pop.  o7(.t. 
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Conocochcague,  a  post-township  of  Washington  co., 

M.I.     Pop.  1  in'-'. 

Co'llO-CU'lieUS    [a    eompounil     of     th''     I.;tl.    '••»<in.    a 

"cone,"  and  '  >ni'  a-,   a   "\se<Ige"J.  a  skew  surface  of  the 

fourth  order,  generated   by  a   line    imning  .ill   Ino  ihn 

(mo  of  which  is  rectilinear  and   perpendicular  In  at!  gener- 
ator-. an.  I  the  ..(her  is  a  circle  usually  [.erpi'tnl'.'iilar  to  the 
plant1  which  contains  its  centre  an.llhc  other  dii  ect" 
n'  •'  ilinear  director,  and    lln-   linr   at    infinity  perpendicular 
to  the  latter,  are  il'.lllile  lines  on  tin  Its  equation 

is  cV  —  y*  (a*  —  z*),  when;  "  is  the  radius  of  the  circular 
•  lirrrtor,  anil  '•  tile  ilistance  nt'  it-  centre  <in  t: 

from  tin-  rectilinear  ilireeior  or  axis  of  x.     This  surface  was 
discovered  by  Wallis. 
Co'noiil  [  (  i  r.  maratii^t.  "cone-liki;,"  from  xurot,  a  "  cone," 

and  «ISot,  "form"],  a  skew  sill  tare,  general  c,  I  liy  the  motion 
of  a  lino  which  remains  parallel  to  u  plane,  ami  ha*  a  rec- 
tilinear ilirector.  When  tin-  directing  [.lane  ami  line  are 
perpendicular  to  ea.-h  other,  the  latter  is  a  line  nt'  strictioii 
on  the  surface.  This  line  being  taken  as  axis  of  z,  the  equn 


tion  of  tho  surface  may  bo  reduced  to  the  form  *  =/ 

whatever  the  nature  of  its  second  director.  ShouM  the 
latter  bo  also  a  right  line,  not  in  tho  same  piano  with 
the  first  director,  tho  conoid  will  be  an  equilateral  parabo- 
loid. Tho  cono-cuncus  of  Wallis,  already  described,  is  also 
a  conoi.l  :  ami  another  example  is  the  skew  helicoid,  the 
curvilinear  director  of  which  is  a  helix,  having  tho  recti- 
linear director  for  its  axis.  The  under  surface  of  a  spiral 
staircase  presents  a  familiar  illustration  of  this  conoid.  A 
conoid  may  be  regarded  as  having  three  directors  —  one 
curvilinear  and  two  rectilinear;  one  of  tho  latter  being  at 
infinity.  If  the  first  of  these  directors  be  a  curve  of  the 
;/*th  order,  then  tin;  order  of  the  eonoidal  surface  will  be 
2m,  and  each  rectilinear  director  will  bcainultiplc  curve  on 
the  conoid  of  the  tnth  order  of  multiplicity.  The  directing 
plane  being  horizontal,  the  lines  of  level  on  tho  surface  will 
DO  the  generators  ;  the  lines  of  greatest  slope,  since  they 
cut  the  former  lines  perpendicularly,  will  he  projected  into 
circles  on  the  directing  plane.  Formerly  it  was  a  custom 
to  give  the  name  conoid  to  any  solid  generated  by  the  ro- 
tation of  a  conic  section  around  one  of  its  axes.  In  this 
acceptation  tho  term  is  obsolete,  and  has  been  replaced  by 
that  of  a  quadric  of  revolution. 

<  it'non,  or  Ko'non  |  K.ii.or],  an  Athenian  general  of 
high  reputation,  entered  public  life  ahout  413  B.  C.  Ho 
was  one  of  the  ten  generals  chosen  in  407,  and  was  defeated 
by  Lysander  at  JRgospotami  in  405.  Ho  commanded  the 
combined  (leets  of  Persia  and  Athens  which  dcfcate.l  the 
Spartans  at  Cnidos  in  394  B.  C.  He  afterwards  rebuilt  the 
long  walls  of  Athens.  His  son  Timothcus  was  an  eminent 
commander. 

Co'non  of  Samoa,  a  fireek  geometer  and  astronomer, 
was  a  friend  of  Archimedes,  who  expressed  in  one  of  his 
works  a  high  estimation  of  his  sagacity.  Ho  lived  at  Alex- 
andria ahout  250  B.  C.  Conon  invented  the  curve  called 
the  spiral  of  Archimedes.  His  works  are  all  lost. 

Com>y,  a  township  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1984. 

Cou'qtiGst,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Cayuga  co., 
N.  Y.  The  village  is  12  miles  N.  of  Auburn.  Pop.  I  .•-:'  I  . 

Conquest.  Sec  INTKHNATIOXAL  LAW,  by  PHES.  T.  D. 
WOOLSKV,  S.  T.  D.,  1,1,  .H. 

Con'rad  I.,  of  Germany,  was  elected  emperor  in  911 
A.  11.  lie  v,as  previously  duke  of  Fraiu'oniii.  He  waged 
war  against  Henry  the,  Fowler  and  Arnulf,  duke  of  Maiariu. 
His  d.iiiiinions  were  invaded  by  the  Magyars.  Died  in  U18. 

Conrad  II.,  called  TUB  SALIC,  was  a  son  of  Henry. 
duke  of  Fnineonia.  lie  was  elected  king  of  licrmany  in 
1024,  and  was  crowned  as  emperor  liy  the  pope  in  1027. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  wise  ruler  and  the  author  of  the 
written  feudal  law  of  Germany.  He  died  in  I(i:i'.l,  and  was 
succeeded  liy  lii-  -on  Henry  111. 

Conrad  III.,  of  Germany,  born  in  111'.):;,  was  the  first 
of  the  llohcnstiHifcns  ami  a  grandson  of  Hetirv  IV.  He 

u:i-  elected  emperor  in  ll^s.and  waged  w  ar  against  llenrv 
the  Proud,  duke  of  Saxony.  The  party  name-  of  tluelph 
and  (Ihihelline  originated  in  this  war.  In  1117  he  led  a 
crusade.  He  besiege.  1  Hamas,  -us  without  HWMM,  and  re- 
turned in  I  I  III.  He  dieil  in  11,">2.  anil  was  succeeded  l>\ 
Frederick  I'.arharn-sa.  (See  C  rxm.ixr,,  ••  (icschichtc  und 
Thatcn  Kays.-r  Conrad*  III.,"  1720.) 

Conrad  IV.,  son  of  Frederick  IT.,  emperor  of  (Jen- 
many,  was  born  in  Apulia  in  IL'L'S.  He  wa--  crowned  king 
of  (he  R.nnans  in  12:17,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1250  assumed  the  titleof  emperor.  lie  \v.i<  supported  hv 
the  (ihihellines.  hut  the  pope  and  the  Qoelpbi  reoognlttd 
his  competitor,  William  of  Holland.  Conrad  marched  into 
Italy  in  1251,  and  took  Naples.  Ho  died  in  1254. 


Conrad  V.,  or  C'on'radin,  the  son  and  heir  ut 

rad  IV.  ,  wa-  l.orn  in  IJ.,1'.  Th,.  kingdom  ,,t  .\.iplciwa3 
u-urped  liy  hi-  uncle  Manfred.  I.  ihe  p.  .p., 

Charles    ,,f    Anp.  u    wa_'.  d    war    :r_-:i 

•I  \aple-.    Conrad  wai  defeated  u  i 

lia.-.i/./.o    in    12t!S    l.y    Charles,  hy    whose  order    lie  «. 

h.  'ailed. 

Conrad  (('»  uu.i:s  M.I,  n  native  of  Winchester,  Vs.,  was 

il  ohlldhood  t"  M.--i--ippi,and  tlienceto  1,01,1 
111  1828  heWM  admitted  to  the  liar,  wa-  I'.  S.  Sen,  -it. 
Louisiana  IMJ-i:;,  meml.er  of  CongTMl  I  MO 

retary  id'  war  lv.ii  ;,:;.     n,.  wa-  a  Confederafe  bri| 
general  jind  memher  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederacy 
during  the  ci\il  war. 

Conrad  (HOBKRT  T.),  an  American  dramatist  and  ora- 

tor. horn  in  Philadelphia  June  Id.  1MO.     He  -tudied  law, 

and    l.ecame    a    judge    of  the    court    of  gener:il    Knioni    in 

I*::*.  Among  his  works  are  a  tragedy  entitled  '•  Aylmen," 
which  was  very  successful,  and  a  volume  of  poems  (1852). 
He  was  elected  mayor  nf  Philadelphia  by  the  American 

S:irty  in  !>..  I.  and  judge  of  quarter  sessions  in  1856.  Died 
une  27,  1858. 

Conrad  (TIMOTHY  ABBOTT),  an  American  conchologist 
and  paleontologist,  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1803.  He  pub- 
lished, besides  other  works,  "  Fossil  Shells  of  the  Tertiary 
Formation  of  North  America  "(1832),  and  wrote  "  Pain-on- 
tology of  the  State  of  New  York,"  which  was  published  at 
the  expense  of  that  State  (l^lK-40).  He  was  one  of  tho 
naturalists  employed  in  the  geological  survey  of  New  York. 
Conrad  Hill,  a  township  of  Davidson  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
1115. 

Con'ring  (HERMANN),  a  learned  jurist,  born  at  Norden, 
in  East  Friesland,  in  1606.  Among  his  works,  which  are 
in  Latin,  is  a  "  Commentary  on  the  Origin  of  the  Uennau 
Law"  (104.'!!.  Died  in  1681. 

Con'salvi  (ERCOLK),  CARDINAL,  an  Italian  statesman 
and  reformer,  born  at  Rome  June  8,  1757.  He  became  in 
1800  chief  minister  of  Pope  Pius  VII.,  and  negotiated  tho 
concordat  with  Bonaparte  in  1801.  He  promoted  art  and 
learning,  and  was  an  able  diplomatist.  Died  Jan.  24,  1824. 
(See  OBfrmiD-JoLl  .  *  Memoires  du  Cardinal  Consah  i.") 

Consanguinity  [from  the  Lat.  con,  "with,"  and  irn.i- 
guit,  tnnijtiiiii*.  "  blood  ],  in  law,  is  relationship  by  blood,  or 
that  subsisting  between  persons  descending  from  a  common 
ancestor,  or  where  one  descends  from  the  other.  It  is  either 
lineal  or  collateral.  It  is  said  to  be  lineal  when  one  of  the 
persons  whose  relationship  is  to  be  traced  is  descended  from 
the  other.  It  is  said  to  bo  collateral  when  they  are  de- 
scended from  a  common  ancestor,  and  one  is  not  descended 
from  the  other.  There  are  two  principal  modes  of  reckoning 
collateral  consanguinity.  One  method  is  to  count  the  de- 
grees intervening  between  the  one  farthest  removed  from 
the  common  ancestor  and  such  ancestor.  Thus,  the  son  of  tho 
nephew  of  A  on  that  system  of  computation  is  related  to  A 
in  tho  third  degree,  as  being  three  removes  from  the  com- 
mon ancestor,  the  father  of  A.  This  is  the  method  of  the 
canon  and  common  law.  The  civil  law  reckons  the  degrees 
from  the  one  relative  to  the  other,  ascending,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  one  of  the  parties  to  the  common  ancestor,  and 
then  counting  downward  to  the  other.  On  that  theory  A 
would  be  related  to  the  son  of  his  nephew  in  the  fourth  de- 
gree. The  civil  law  method  is  generally  employed  in  this 
country.  In  reckoning  lineal  consanguinity  the  two  sys- 
tems do  not  differ.  Thus,  the  father  and  son  arc  related  in 
the  first  degree,  the  grandfather  and  grandson  in  the  »cc- 
ond.  It  frequently  liecomes  necessary  to  resort  to  these 
rules  not  only  in  considering  the  transmission  of  estates, 
but  in  ascertaining  persons  who  arc  disqualified  to  act  as 
judges  or  jurymen  by  reason  of  relationship. 

Con'science  [Lat.  ct»>*ci''iiti(t,  from  mn,  intensive,  nnd 
«<•;',.,  to  ••  know  ;"  IMT.  {TfflMWMi],  a  word  originally  mean- 
ing CON-I  mi  -\i  ss    (which    see),    but  now  applied  to  the 
moral  sense,  the  power  or  feeling  we  have  whico  cnalil* 
to  know  whether  an  act  or  desire  is  right  or  wr 
MORAL  PHILOSOPHY,  l.y  Pin  s.  .\,.ui  POIITKU,  D.  D.,  1.1. 

Conscience,  Cases  of.     See  CASI-ISTRY. 
Conscience,    Courts   of,    in  England,   called   also 

COnrtS  of   KfMIIICSls,    wcr  .......  :-tituled  for  tin 

nt'  -mall  debts  liy  special  local  acts  of  Parliament,  in  Lon- 
don. We.-tinin-tcr,  and  other  trading  districts.  Thev  were 
;i  lii.li-lied  with  few  exceptions  when  the  county  courts  were 
established. 

Conscience    HEMII),  a  Flemish  novelist,  born  at  Ant- 
werp D;r.  3.  1SIL'.      He  passed  six  years  as  a  common 
di<  r.  ami  several  more  in  poverty  and  in  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  obtain  employment.      His  first  work  was  ••  The  Year  of 


Miracles.  1666"  I  l*::7i.  which  was  well  re.-en.d.      In 
he  produced  "  Tho  Lion  of  Flanders,"  '•  Jakob  van    I 
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CONSCIOUSNESS— CONSOLS. 


velde"  (1849),  "The  Poor  Gentleman"  (1851),  and  "  Val- 
entyu"  (1866). 

<  on  scioiisllcss  [Lat.  conscieutia  ;  Fr.  conscience; 
Ger.  SelbatbewuBstseyn]  is  the  state  in  which  wo  are  when 
all  or  any  of  our  mental  faculties  are  in  exercise.  It  is  u 
condition  or  accompaniment  of  every  mental  operation. 
In  metaphysical  terminology  it  signifies  the  knowledge 
which  the  mind  has  of  its  own  operations.  "  We  not  only 
feel,"  says  Cousin,  "  but  we  know  that  we  feel :  we  not  only 
act,  but  we  know  that  we  act;  we  not  only  think,  but  wo 
know  that  wo  think;  to  think  without  knowing  that  we 
think  is  as  if  we  should  not  think  ;  and  the  peculiar  quality, 
the  fundamental  attribute  of  thought,  is  to  have  a  con- 
sciousness of  itself.  Consciousness  is  this  interior  light, 
which  illuminates  everything  that  takes  place  in  the  soul ; 
consciousness  is  the  accompaniment  of  all  our  faculties, 
and  is,  so  to  speak,  their  echo."  That  consciousness  is  not 
a  particular  faculty  of  the  mind,  but  the  universal  condi- 
tion of  intelligence,  the  fundamental  form  of  all  the  modes 
of  our  thinking  activity,  and  not  a  special  mode  of  that 
activity,  is  strenuously  maintained  by  Ame'dge  Jacques,  and 
also  by  Mr.  Francis  Bowen  and  Mr.  Tappan.  This  view 
is  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  Aristotle  and  that  of 
certain  Schoolmen.  "No  man,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "can  per- 
ceive an  object  without  being  conscious  that  ho  perceives 
it.  No  man  can  think  without  being  conscious  that  he 
thinks."  And  as  on  the  one  hand  we  cannot  think  or  feel 
without  being  conscious,  so  on  the  other  hand  we  cannot 
be  conscious  without  thinking  or  feeling.  "Annihilate  the 
object  of  any  mental  operation,  and  you  annihilate  the 
operation."  This  view  of  consciousness,  as  the  common 
condition  under  which  all  our  faculties  are  brought  into 
operation,  or  of  considering  these  faculties  and  their  ope- 
rations as  so  many  modifications  of  consciousness,  has  of 
late  been  generally  adopted ;  so  much  so  that  psychology, 
or  the  science  of  mind,  has  been  denominated  an  inquiry 
into  the  facts  of  consciousness.  This  view,  however,  has 
many  strenuous  opponents,  especially  among  recent  writers 
of  the  materialistic  school. 

Con'script  Fa'thers  [Lat.  Patres  Cowcripti,  from 
con,  "  together,"  and  scribo,  scripttim,  to  "  write  "],  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  the  senators  of  ancient  Rome,  because 
after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  when  Brutus  added  another 
hundred  to  the  number  of  senators,  the  names  of  the  new 
members  were  "  written  together  "  with  those  of  the  old, 
and  the  whole  body  received  the  appellation  of  Conscript 
Fathers. 

Conscrip'tion  [Lat.  conscriptio,  a  "written  list"],  a 
compulsory  enrolment  of  men  for  military  service.  This 
is  the  system  by  which  the  armies  of  France  and  some  other 
countries  are  recruited.  The  soldiers  who  are  thus  com- 
pelled to  enter  the  army  arc  called  conscripts.  The  con- 
scription was  established  in  France  during  the  Revolution 
of  1789.  The  number  required  for  the  service  is  drawn  by 
lot  from  the  number  of  young,  able-bodied  men  who  are 
not  exempt. 

Consecon,  a  post-village  of  Prince  Edward  oo.,  On- 
tario (Canada),  on  Weller's  Bay,  Lake  Ontario,  at  the  mouth 
of  Consecon  Creek,  has  valuable  water-power  and  extensive 
fisheries.  Pop.  about  500. 

Consecra'tion  [Lat.  connecralio,  from  con,  intensive, 
and  tacro,  to  "  make  sacred  "]  is  the  act  or  ceremony  of 
giving  a  person  or  thing  to  the  service  of  God.  It  was  a 
widely-spread  religious  ceremony  of  the  ancient  world.  In 
the  Old  Testament  we  read  of  the  consecration  to  the  Lord 
of  the  first-born  of  man  and  beast,  and  the  dedication  of 
the  Levites,  etc.  The  custom,  as  regards  places  and  things, 
was  not  transmitted  immediately  from  Judaism  to  Chris- 
tianity. As  soon  as  the  persecution  of  the  Christians 
ceased,  according  to  Eusebius,  "  the  sight  was  afforded  us 
so  eagerly  desired  by  all — of  the  festivals  of  dedications 
and  consecrations  of  the  newly-erected  houses  of  prayer 
throughout  the  cities."  The  practice  of  consecrating  relig- 
ious edifices  is  continued  to  the  present  time.  The  forms 
were  at  first  simple,  consisting  of  prayer,  the  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist,  thanksgiving,  and  benediction  ;  but  they 
subsequently  became  more  imposing,  and  the  bishops,  etc. 
assumed  the  exclusive  power  of  consecrating.  The  service 
which  sets  apart  bishops  for  their  official  work  is  especi- 
ally designated  as  consecration. 

Conservation  of  Force.  See  CORRELATION  OF 
FORCES,  by  PROF.  J.  H.  SEELYE,  S.  T.  D. 

Conser'vative  [from  the  Lat.  con,  intensive,  and  term, 
•erratum,  to  "keep,"  to  "preserve"].  In  politics,  this 
term  is  applied  to  persons  who  oppose  reform,  progress,  or 
radical  changes  in  institutions  or  laws.  In  England  the 
party  formerly  called  Tory  is  now  termed  Conservative. 

Conserva'tor,  an  officer  who  is  charged  to  preserve 
the  public  peace  or  prevent  and  punish  a  breach  of  the 


peace.  In  England  the  sovereign  is  the  principal  conser- 
vator of  the  peace.  The  lord  chancellor,  the  justices  of  tho 
queen's  bench,  and  the  master  of  the  rolls  are  conservators 
of  the  peace  throughout  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  can 
commit  breakers  of  the  peace  anywhere.  Other  judges 
possess  the  power  only  within  the  limits  of  their  own  juris- 
diction. 

Conservatory  [from  the  Lat.  conserve:,  eontenatum, 
to  "preserve"], in  horticulture,  a  glazed  structure  in  which 
exotic  plants  are  cultivated.  It  is  distinguished  from  an 
orangery  by  its  having  a  glazed  roof,  whilst  that  of  the 
latter  is  opaque,  and  from  a  green-house  by  the  plants  being 
in  the  free  soil,  thus  growing  from  the  floor,  while  in  the 
green-house  the  plants  are  grown  in  pots  placed  on  shelves. 
Conservatories  are  used  for  plants  in  a  growing  state  during 
the  winter,  and  are  therefore  warmed  according  to  the 
temperature  which  such  plants  require.  One  of  the  largest 
conservatories  in  tho  world  is  that  erected  at  Chatsworth  in 
Derbyshire,  England,  for  palms  and  other  tropical  plants; 
it  covers  more  than  an  acre  of  ground,  and  is  above  sixty 
feet  high. 

Conservatory  [Fr.  comercatoire ;  It.  coniervatonof 
Ger.  Con8ervatornuu~\,  a  school  for  the  study  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  These  schools  were  first  so  called  be- 
cause they  were  designed  to  conserve  the  science  ond  art 
of  music.  They  are  of  ancient  origin,  and  were  probably 
founded  by  ecclesiastics  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
character  of  church  music.  They  were  originally  charity 
schools,  recruited  from  foundlings  and  orphans  of  both 
sexes.  The  first  conservatory  was  the  famous  one  of  Santa 
Maria  di  Loreto  in  Naples,  founded  by  Giovanni  di  Tappia 
in  1537.  Among  the  most  famous  conservatories  of  the 
present  day  may  be  mentioned  the  Conservatoire  do  Mu- 
sique  of  Paris  (founded  in  1784),  those  of  Vienna  (1816), 
Brussels  (1833),  and  Leipsic  (1842).  There  are  several  suc- 
cessful schools  of  music  in  the  U.  S.  called  conservatories. 

Conshohock'en,  a  post-borough  of  Montgomery  co., 
Pa.,  on  the  Schuylkill  River  and  on  tho  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  R.  R.,  13  miles  N.  W.  of  Philadelphia.  It  has 
several  blast-furnaces,  machine-shops,  and  rolling-mills  ; 
also  one  national  bank  and  one  weekly  newspaper.  Gas- 
pipes  and  water-pipes  arc  made  here.  Pop.  3071. 

Considerant  (VICTOR),  a  French  socialist,  born  at 
Salins  Oct.  12,  1808,  was  the  chief  disciple  of  Fourier.  Ho 
became  the  editor  of  the  "Democratic  Pacifiquc  "  in  1815, 
and  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly  in  1848.  Ho 
wrote  "  Destined  Sociale "  (3  vols.,  1834-44).  He  after- 
wards founded  a  colony  called  Reunion,  near  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  but  returned  to  France  in  1869. 

Considera'tion  [Lat.  conaideratio  ;  etymology  doubt- 
ful], mature  thought,  serious  deliberation,  meditation  ;  also 
motive  of  action,  reason.  In  law,  it  is  the  material  cause 
of  a  contract,  the  reason  which  induces  a  contracting  party 
to  make  a  contract.  The  leading  distinction  respecting 
considerations  is,  that  they  are  either  good  or  valuable.^  A 
good  consideration  is  based  upon  relationship  or  natural 
love,  and  is  of  avail  only  in  an  executed  contract — e.  g,  a 
deed  of  laud.  A  valuable  consideration  either  confers  some 
benefit  on  tho  promisor  or  causes  some  inconvenience  or 
harm  to  be  sustained  by  the  promisee.  Under  these 
rules  marriage  is  a  valuable  consideration.  (See  CON- 
TRACT, by  PROF.  T.  W.  DWICHT,  LL.D.) 

Consignee.     Sec  BILL  OF  LADING  and  SHIPPING. 

Consign'ment,  in  mercantile  law,  is  the  term  applied 
to  goods  which  are  consigned  or  transferred  by  the  owner 
into  the  possession  of  another,  either  as  his  own  or  as  an 
agent  or  factor  for  sale  or  for  some  other  specified  purpose. 
The  word  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  act  of  consigning. 

Consis'tory  [Lat.  conri»torium,  from  eon,  "together," 
and  ritto,  to  "stand  "],  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  cabinet 
of  the  Roman  emperors ;  the  name  is  also  applied  to  tho 
council  of  cardinals,  sometimes  assisted  by  other  prelates, 
who  attend  in  person  or  by  proxy,  which  meets  in  the  Vat- 
ican to  advise  the  pope  in  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  affairs. 
A  court  under  this  title  for  the  regulation  of  discipline  and 
worship,  composed  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurists,  was  es- 
tablished by  the  Lutheran  princes  of  Germany  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation.  The  earliest  was  that  of  Wittenberg, 
founded  in  1537.  The  lower  church  courts  of  the  Reformed 
("  Dutch  "  and  "  German  ")  churches  in  the  U.  S.  are  also 
called  consistories. 

Con'sole  [etymology  doubtful],  in  architecture,  a  pro- 
jection like  a  bracket,  used  to  support  cornices  or  such 
movable  objects  as  busts  and  vases.  It  frequently  has  tho 
form  of  a  letter  S. 

Con'sols,  a  contraction  of  "consolidated  annuities," 
is  the  common  name  given  to  the  annuities  of  three  per 
cent,  which  tho  British  government  pays  as  interest  on  tho 
national  debt.  This  debt  was  contracted  by  loans  negoti- 
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atcd  at  different  timeK  and  nt  various  ratc«  of  interest.  To 
obviate  the  contusion  which  arose  from  the  variety  of 
stocks  thus  created,  they  were  eon>oli(lafco!  into  one  fund, 
kept  iu  one  account  at  the  liank  of  Kn^lam!.  Tlie  Consol- 
idated AnniiiM.  ;n-t  was  passed  in  1767. 

Consonance  [I.at.  cmuitniiiilin,  from  run,  "together," 
anil  now.,  lo  "sound"].  :i  trrm  in  music  applied  In  a  har- 
monious blending  of  sounds  which  so  satisfy  the  ear  that 
no  other  sound  is  expected  to  follow.  The  effect  of  conso- 
nance depends  on  the  greater  or  I*-**  simplicity  of  the  in- 
terval formed  by  t lie  combined  sounds.  Intervals  whose 
relative  vibrations  can  be  c\pre--eil  by  number*  from  one 
to  six  are  considered  consonant.  Con-onant  intervale  arc 
then-fore  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  aud  octave;  from 
which  it  follows  that  there  is  only  one  consonant  funda- 
mental chord  in  music — i'.  e.  the  common  chord,  being  a 
bass  note  with  its  third,  fifth,  and  octave.  The  system  of 
harmony  of  the  uneient  Greeks  was  different  from  ours,  as 
they  treated  tho  third  and  sixth  as  dissonance!.  Their 
name  for  consonance  was  our  word  "symphony,"  and  for 
dissonance,  "diaphony."  As  early  as  the  fourteenth  ecu 
tury  wo  find  the  important  rule  that  two  perfect  consonances 
following  in  similar  progression  are  not  allowable.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  Zcrlinu  aseertaincd  the  true  mathemati- 
cal proportions  of  tho  major  and  minor  thirds.  The  exact 
limit  between  consonance  and  dissonance  is  not  definitely 
fixed. 

Con'sonant,  a  letter  which  can  be  freely  sonnded  only 
when  joined  with  another  letter  called  a  vowel.  Conso- 
nants are  divided  into  mnten  and  liquids  (or  semi-vowels), 
llnte.s  are  those  letters  which  may  be  said  wholly  to  inter- 
rupt or  stop  the  voice  when  they  occur  at  the  end  of  a  syl- 
lable— in  other  words,  when  they  are  not  immediately 
followed  by  a  vowel — -as  p,  k,  t,  b,  <j,  d.  The  liquids  or 
semi-vowels  do  not  wholly  stop  the  voice ;  they  are  /.  m,  n, 
and  r.  Tib  /',  *,  and  th  are  sometimes  classed 

with  tho  mutes,  though  they  admit  of  the  voice  passing  be- 
yond them,  so  to  speak,  when  they  terminate  a  syllable,  as 
in  if,  etc.  Tho  sibilant  «  is  also  an  aspirate. 

Con'sort  [Lat.  canton,  "allotted  together,"  from  con, 
"together,"  and  ton  (gen.  mrtu),  a  "lot"],  in  Great 
Britain,  a  term  applied  to  the  husband  or  wife  of  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  viewed  in  a  public  capacity,  as  participating 
to  a  limited  extent  in  the  sovereignty.  Before  the  year 
1857  the  husband  of  Queen  Victoria  possessed  no  English 
title,  and  no  place  in  court  ceremonials  except  such  as  was 
conceded  to  him  by  courtesy.  The  title  of  prinee  consort 
was  conferred  upon  him  in  that  year. 

Conspir'acy  [Lftt*  eoMpJrafio  (from  eon,  "together," 
and  tpii'o,  to  ''breathe,"  to  "whisper")],  an  agreement  be- 
tween several  persons  to  commit  some  crime,  as  to  kill  a  ruler 
or  deprive  him  of  power.  In  law,  it  is  an  agreement  of  two 
or  more  persons  to  carry  into  effect  some  unlawful  purpose, 
or  to  accomplish  some  lawful  purpose  by  unlawful  means. 
It  is  a  crime  of  which  the  true  basis  is  the  unlawful  com- 
bination, and  may  be  prosecuted,  though  no  overt  act  has 
been  performed.  Statute  law  iu  some  instances  makes  a 
conspiracy  a  grave  offence,  as,  e.  g.,  to  destroy  a  ship  with 
intent  to  injure  insurer?. 

Coil'stable  [Late  Lat.  comet  ttahuli,  "count  of  the  sta- 
ble,'' or  constabnltia;  Yr.coHnfttible],  the  former  title  of  a  mil- 
itary officer  of  the  highest  rank  in  France.  The  constable 
rose  gradually  in  importance  until  he  became  ejc-afficioeom- 
ni:indcr-in-ehicf  of  the  army,  the  supreme  military  judge, 
and  chief  arbitrator  in  questions  of  chivalry.  Mathieu  de 
Moutmorenci,  who  became  constable  in  1218,  was  the  first 
who  had  the  supreme  command.  Tho  office  was  abolished 
in  1112".  Napoleon  I.  appointed  his  brother  Louis  con- 
stable of  the  empire,  ami  lierthier  vice-constable.  Under 
the  Restoration  the  dignity  was  again  abolished.  In  Eng- 
land the  lord  high  constable  was  n  personage  of  high  rank 
and  authority  until  the  office  was  abolished  by  Henry  VIII. 
A  lord  high  constable  is  now  appointed  only  on  the  occasion 
of  great  state  ceremonies,  such  as  a  coronation.  In  England 
and  the  U.  S.  constables  are  inferior  civil  officers  appointed 
to  preserve  the  peace,  to  arrest  felons,  execute  civil  and 

criminal  processes,  etc.     Son t'  tin-  I".  S.  ha\e  :ui  officer 

called  "constable  of  the  commonwealth,"  who  is  over  a  part 
of  tho  constabulary  forces,  the  members  of  which  are  his 
depnt 

Constable*  a  township  and  village  of  Franklin  co., 
>T.  V.  The  village  is  about  60  miles  E.  of  Ogdensburg. 
Total  pop.  l.'ilil. 

Constable  (JOHN),  an  English  landscape-painter,  born 
in  Suffolk  in  1776,  became  a  student  in  the  Uoyal  Academy 
in  1799.  Ho  was  elected  a  Royal  Academician  in  l^".i. 
Among  his  works  are  the  "Corn-Field"  (1S26)  and  the 
"Valley  Farm"  (ISS.i).  Died  .Mar.  ::o.  1-CT.  His  works 
are  commended  by  Ruskin  as  "  original,  honest,  free  from 


affectation,  and  manly  in  manner."     (See  C.  R.  Li 
"Life  of  John  Constable,"  IfU.'l.) 

Con'stableville,  a  post-village  of  West  Turin  town- 
ship, Lewis  co..  X.  Y..  on  Sugar  River,  has  four  churches, 
a  good  trade,  aud  several  manufacturing  eitablishnu-nts. 
Pop.  712. 

Con'gtance,  a  fortified  city  of  Baden,  is  on  tho  Rhine 
and  the  S.  W.  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  36  i 
N    K.  of  Zurich.     It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
many,  and  was  formerly  a  free  imperial  cily.     It  has  a 
magnificent  cathedral,  founded   in   the    i-leicnth  century; 
also  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton  goods  and  war 
Here  was  held  in   1414-IS   an    important    council  of  the 
Church.     Pop.  in  1871,  10,052. 

Constance,  Council  or  [Lat.  Concilium  Conttanti- 
nen«e],  the  seventeenth  of  the  so-called  (rcumenical  coun- 
cils of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  was  < \em  -I  by  writ 

of  the  Qerman  emperor  Siglsmund,  and  opened  on  All 
Saints'  Day,  1414,  by  John  XXI 1 1.,  one  of  the  three 
claimants  of  the  papacy.  There  were  present  during 
parts  of  the  session,  besides  the  emperor,  seven  patriarchs, 
twenty-one  cardinals,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  bishops 
and  archbishops,  besides  many  princes,  nobles,  and  am- 
bassadors from  most  of  the  Catholic  powers  and  from  the 
emperor  Michael  Palteologus.  Representatives  were  also 
present  from  the  principal  universities  of  Europe.  One 
of  the  objects  of  this  council  was  the  ending  of  the  schi-ni 
caused  by  the  rival  popes  (John  XXIII.,  Gregory  XII., 
and  Benedict  XIII.).  This  object  was  accomplished  by 
deposing  all  three  (1415),  and  choosing  Martin  V.  in  their 
stead.  The  council  also  condemned  the  opinions  of  Wickliffe 
and  llnss.  and  cited  the  latter  to  appear  before  it  (1414). 
In  the  following  year  HUBS  was  perfidiously  burned  at  the 
stake  for  heresy,  at  Constance,  notwithstanding  the  ini- 

Serial  safeguard  which  he  possessed.  In  1416  his  friend, 
erome  of  Prague,  met  the  same  fate.  The  question  of  tho 
relative  authority  of  the  pope  and  of  the  Church  assembled 
in  general  council  was  warmly  and  persistently  discussed 
by  the  Council  of  Constance,  without  decisive  result!.  The 
reform  of  certain  acknowledged  abuses  was  also  attempted, 
with  no  great  success.  The  forty-fifth  and  last  session  was 
held  April  22,  1418. 

Constance,  Lake  Of  [anc.  Brigantimu  Lac\u;  tier. 
Hoi/en  Sec],  a  lake  of  Central  Europe,  borders  on  Baden, 
Bavaria,  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  and  Wurtcmberg,  1290 
feet  above  the  ocean  level.  Area,  184  square  miles.  It  is 
about  40  miles  long,  and  9  miles  wide  at  tho  broadest  part. 
The  greatest  depth  is  912  feet.  The  Rhine  enters  this  lake 
near  the  south-eastern  end,  and  issues  from  the  north-west- 
ern extremity.  In  1770  the  water  rose  in  one  hour  twenty 
feet  above  the  ordinary  level.  This  lake  is  said  to  contain 
twenty-five  species  of  fish,  including  salmon.  Several  steam- 
boats ply  on  it. 

Con'xtans  (Fi-Avirs  JDLIVS)  I., born  about  320  A.D., 
was  the  third  son  of  the  emperor  Constantine  I.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  337,  he  became  the  sovereign  of 
Italy,  Africa,  etc.  His  brother  Constantine  invaded  Italy, 
and  was  killed  in  battle  in  .140,  after  which  Constans  was 
master  of  all  the  Western  empire.  He  was  defeated  and 
killed  by  Magnentius  in  350  A.  D. 

Constant  de  Rebecque  (BENJAMIN),  an  eminent 
French  political  writer,  born  at  Lausanne  Oct.  25,  1767. 
He  studied  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  a  fellow-student 
of  Erskine  and  Mackintosh,  and  afterwards  in  Germany. 
In  1799  he  became  a  member  of  the  French  tribunate,  but, 
having  opposed  the  ambitions  designs  of  Bonaparte,  ho 
was  banished  from  France  with  Madame  do  Stael  in  1801. 
He  wrote  in  1813  an  able  pamphlet  "  On  tho  Spirit  of  Con- 
quest and  Usurpation."  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1814,  and 
was  a  member  of  Napoleon's  council  of  state  during  the 
Hundred  Days.  In  1819  he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  in  which  he  was  a  very  popular  leader  of  the 
liberal  party,  and  gained  distinction  as  an  able  and  witty 
debater.  Among  his  works  are  "  Cours  de  Politique  Con- 
stitutionelle"  (4  vols.,  1817-20),  a  treatise  "On  Religion, 
considered  in  its  Source,  its  Forms,  and  its  Developments" 
(5  vole.,  1823-31),  and  another  in  2  vols.  on  the  "Religion 
of  Rome,  considered  in  its  lU-lations  to  Greek  Philosophy 
and  Christianity."  Died  Dec.  10,  1830.  The  style  of  his 
writings  is  much  admired,  and  he  has  been  called  a  second 
Voltaire.  ( See  L.  DK  LOMENIE,  "  B.  Constant,"  1841.) 

Constan'lia,  a  superior  wine  from  the  Cape  Colony, 

South  Africa,  produced  upon  the  three  Constantiii  estates, 
\'2  miles  S.  of  Cape  Town.  It  is  free  from  the  earthv  taste 
which  characterizes  ordinary  Cape  wines.  It  owes  il- 
collence  to  the  highly  alkaline  soil,  the  choice  \ariitv  <•! 
grape  employed  in  making  it.  the  genial  oxpo-ur.  of  the 
estates,  and  perhaps  mure  than  all  to  care  and  skill  in  its 
preparation.  There  arc  white  and  red  C'onstantia  wines. 
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Constant!!!,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Oswego 
co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Oneida  Lake  uml  on  the  \cw  York  and  Os- 
wego .Midhuid  11.  1!..  34  mill's  S.  K.  of  Oswego.  Iron  ore 
is  found  in  the  township,  which  conlains  ;ilso  Cleveland 
and  other  villages.  Pop.  of  Coustantia  village,  587;  of 
township,  :'4.">7. 

Constanti'na,  a  fortified  city  of  Algeria.  capital  of  a 
province  of  its  own  name,  and  seat  of  a  Catholie  bishop,  is 
on  a  high  hill  surrounded  on  three  Mile*  by  ravines;  lat. 
36°  IV  N.,  Ion.  6°  8'  E.  It  is  over  2000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  built  by  the  Arabs, 
and  has  a  citadel,  and  a  fine  old  Roman  bridge  across  one 
of  the  ravines.  Here  are  manufactures  of  woollen  eloth 
and  saddlery.  Remains  of  the  ancient  Roman  Cirta.  which 
was  a  great  city  of  Numidia,  are  visible  here.  This  place 
was  besieged  by  the  French  in  1  S?,t! :  Oct.,  1S37,  it  was  taken 
by  assault.  l'i>p.  in  186G,  35,417. 

Con'stantine,  a  post-village  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Mich., 
on  the  St.  Joseph  River  and  on  a  branch  of  the  Michigan 
Southern  R.  K.,  04  miles  by  railroad  S.  W.  of  Lansing. 
It  has  a  national  bank  and  a  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  1290 ; 
of  ( 'nnstantine  township,  L'lfHi. 

Constantinc  (FLAVH-S  VALEBH-S  AURKI,II:S),  sur- 
named  TIIK  GHKAT,  the  first  Christian  emperor  of  Rome, 
was  born  in  272  (some  say  274)  A.  I),  lie  was  a  son  of 
Constantius  Chlorus  and  his  wife  Helena,  and  was  originally 
a  pagan.  In  the  reign  of  Diocletian  he  gained  distinction 
h\  his  militarv  talents,  and  heciime  ;i  favorite  of  the  army. 
lie  was  at  York  when  his  father  died  in  July,  306,  and  was 
then  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army  under  his  command. 
Galcrius,  who  regarded  him  with  jealous  enmity,  granted 
to  him  the  title  of  csesar,  and  conferred  the  higher  rank 
of  augustus  on  his  own  son,  Severus.  Maximian  and  his 
son  Maxentin.s  assumed  imperial  power  at  Rome,  so  that 
in  307  A.  D.  six  men  became  competitors  for  the  empire. 
Constantino  married  Fausta,  a  daughter  of  Maximian. 
After  the  death  of  Galerius  (311),  Lieiuius  and  Maximian 
were  masters  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  tin.-  empire,  and 
Constantino  reigned  in  Gaul.  In  312,  Maxentius  was  de- 
feated and  killed  by  the  army  of  Constantino,  who  then 
entered  the  city  of  Rome  and  became  master  of  all  the 
western  part  of  the  empire,  including  Italy  and  Africa. 
On  the  eve  of  this  decisive  battle  he  is  said  to  have  seen  a 
sign  of  the  cross  in  the  sky,  bearing  the  inscription :  'Et- 
TOUT*,)  ri*a  ("  By  this  conquer").  Ho  afterwards  treated 
the  Christians  with  increasing  favor,  and  adopted  wise 
measures  for  the  promotion  of  public  prosperity  and  order. 

In  311  be  waged  a  short  war  against  Licinius,  who  was 
the  sole  emperor  of  the  eastern  provinces.  This  war  was 
followed  by  a  peace  of  nine  years,  during  which  Constan- 
tine  devoted  himself  to  political  reforms,  organized  a  bet- 
ter form  of  government,  and  adopted  a  more  humane  code 
of  laws,  which  recognized  Christianity  as  the  religion  of 
the  state.  He  renewed  in  323  the  war  against  Licinius, 
whom  he  defeated  near  Adrianople.  After  another  decisive 
victory  he  reigned  over  the  Roman  empire  with  undivided 
power.  Ho  assembled  at  Nicaja,  in  325  A.  D.,  the  first 
general  council  of  the  Church,  and  moderately  favored  the 
orthodox  in  the  controversy  agaiuat  the  Arians.  He  had  a 
son,  Crispus,  who  was  accomplished  and  popular.  Having 
been  falsely  accused  of  a  crime  by  Fausta,  his  step-mother, 
Crispus  was  put  to  death.  Constantino  selected  Byzantium 
as  his  capital,  and  enlarged  or  rebuilt  that  city,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  New  Rome  or  Constantinople — "city 
of  Constantino."  This  was  founded  by  imposing  ceremo- 
nies in  May,  330  A.  D.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
showed  favor  to  the  Arians,  and  was  baptized  by  an  Arian 
bishop  only  a  week  before  his  death.  The  question  is  .-till 
warmly  debated  whether  the  man,  or  only  the  emperor,  was 
converted.  He  died  at  Nicomedia  May  22,  3:!7  A.  D.,  hav- 
ing divided  the  empire  between  his  three  sons,  Constantinc, 
Constantius,  and  Constant.  He  has  a  high  reputation  as 
a  statesman  and  emperor.  (Sec  KrsKiiirs,  "Vita  Con- 
stantini ;"  lilliuox,  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 

'ire ;"  JOSKI-H  F LETCH BK,  "  Life  of  Constantino  the  <>  re; it." 
852.) 

Constantine  (or  Constantinus)  VII.,  emperor  of 
the  Kast,  surnamed  PoBPBTROSEirnoa  [Gr.  Ilop<J>upoyti'i'>j- 
TOS.  »'.  t.  "born  to  the  purple"  or  ''born  in  purple"],  was 
born  in  905  A.  D.  He  was  a  son  of  the  emperor  Leo  VI., 
who  died  in  911.  Romanua  Lecapcnus  usurped  the  im- 
perial power  in  919,  after  which  Conshuitine  p:i.-sed  many 
years  in  retirement  and  study.  He  began  to  reign  in  944. 
Ho  wrote  several  works  of  some  merit.  Died  in  959. 

Constantine  XIII.,  surnamed  PAL.EOI.OHITS,  the  last 
emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  born  in  1394.  He  succeed- 
ed his  brother,  John  VII.,  in  1448.  The  Turkish  sultan, 
Mahomet  II.,  besieged  Constantinople  with  nn  army  of 
250,001)  men,  and  took  it  by  storm  in  1453.  Constantine 
was  killed,  fighting  bravely  to  the  last. 


i 


Constantine  [Lat.  Coimtniitinue],  I'OI-B,  a  native  of 
Syria,  succeeded  Sisiuuius  in  708  A.  I).  Died  in  715. 

Constantine  (NIKOLAEVITTH),  grand  duke  of  Russia, 
the  second  son  of  the  emperor  Nicholas,  was  born  Sept.  21, 
1827.  He  became  grand  admiral  of  the  fleet  and  a  favorite 
leader  of  the  old  Russian  party.  In  the  Crimean  war 
(1854-55)  he  commanded  the  Baltic  fleet  and  acted  on  the 
defensive.  He  married  the  princess  Alexandra  of  Saxc- 
Altenburg  in  1848.  He  was  in  1862  governor-general  of 
Poland,  but  resigned  in  1863. 

Constantine  (PAVLOVITCH),  grand  duke,  the  second 
son  of  the  emperor  Paul  of  Russia,  was  born  May  8.  1779. 
He  commanded  a  corps  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  (1805), 
and  displayed  in  several  actions  a  courage  bordering  on 
rashness.  In  1814  he  was  appointed  generalissimo  of  the 
Polish  troops  and  viceroy  of  Poland.  When  Alexander 
died  without  issue  in  1825,  Constantine  was  the  legitimate 
heir,  but  he  renounced  the  throne  in  favor  of  his  younger 
brother,  Nicholas.  In  the  reign  of  Nicholas  he  was  viceroy 
of  Poland,  and  by  his  tyranny  provoked  the  Poles  to  revolt 
in  1830.  Died  of  cholera  June  27,  1831. 

Constantinople  [Turk.  Xtninlnol*  or  Istamlnol  in 
common  language,  and  Conntantinicli\n  documentary  writ- 
ing; modern  Gr.  l^tnu/tnli  ;  dr.  Kwrffrai'Ti^oTroAi?  ;  Lat. 

t'liiiHtiiiitiniijiiili*,  i.r.  "city  of  Constantino"],  a  celebrated 
city  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
was  originally  called  BYZANTITM  (which  sec).  It  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  jiosphnrua  where  it  enters  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  and  in  the  province  of  Room-Elee.  Lat.  41°  1' 
N.,  Ion.  28°  59'  E.  The  site  is  a  triangular  peninsula, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  an  inlet  of  the  Bosphorus  called  the 
(iolilen  Horn,  and  surrounded  by  water  on  all  sides  except 
the  W.  Few  cities  can  boast  so  magnificent  a  position ; 
commanding  the  two  opposite  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
it  combines  the  advantages  of  security  and  great  facilities 
for  trade  with  the  choicest  gifts  of  nature  and  exquisite 
beauty  of  scenery.  It  occupies  seven  hills,  rising  one  above 
another  as  they  recede  from  the  water.  This  variety  of 
surface,  with  the  numerous  gardens,  mosques,  minarets, 
and  cypress  trees,  renders  the  external  aspect  of  the  city 
very  picturesque  and  imposing.  The  Golden  Horn,  which 
is  five  or  six  miles  long,  and  varies  in  width  from  one  to 
four  furlongs,  forms  a  safe  and  very  commodious  harbor, 
which  is  sufficiently  deep  to  admit  the  largest  ships.  As 
the  tide  is  here  scarcely  felt,  the  constant  depth  of  the 
water  permits  vessels  to  land  their  cargoes  with  conveni- 
ence and  ease.  The  Bosphorus,  here  nearly  one  mile  wide, 
separates  Constantinople  from  Scutari,  and  the  Golden 
Horn  separates  the  city  from  the  large  suburbs  named  Ga- 
lata  and  Pcra.  Along  the  western  border  of  the  city  proper 
a  lofty  stone  wall  four  miles  long,  and  now  in  a  ruinous 
condition,  extends  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to  the  Golden 
Horn.  This  wall  was  built  during  the  Byzantine  empire, 
and  presents  picturesque  specimens  of  mural  ruins.  The 
si  reds  of  the  city  are  mostly  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty. 
It  contains  about  350  mosques,  180  hospitals,  and  numerous 
Christian  churches'.  It  is  the  see  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Ar- 
menian patriarchs. 

The  Seraglio,  the  palace  of  the  sultan,  stands  on  the 
shore  of  the  Bosphorus  at  the  N.  E.  point  of  the  peninsula, 
and  commands  a  beautiful  view.  This  palace,  with  its 
gardens,  groves,  and  governmental  offices,  includes  an  area 
of  nearly  three  miles  in  circuit,  which  is  washed  on  one  side 
by  the  Golden  Horn.  The  principal  gate  or  entrance  to 
the  Seraglio  is  called  the  Sublime  Porte,  from  which  is 
derived  the  diplomatic  name  of  the  sultan's  court.  Within 
the  precincts. of  the  palace  is  the  celebrated  Divan  and  the 
Harem,  with  the  '•  Garden  of  Delight."  The  mean  annual 
temperature  is  about  56°  F. 

Among  the  remarkable  edifices  are  the  "  Castle  of  the 
Seven  Towers,"  built  about  1000  A.  D.,  and  now  partly 
ruined;  the  mosque  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  a  master- 
piece of  Saracenic  architecture;  the  mosque  of  Selim  II., 
and  those  of  Mustapha  III.,  Acbmet,  and  Mahomet  II. 
The  mosque  of  Achrnct  has  six  minarets,  more  than  any 
other  in  the  world.  Connected  with  the  mosque  of  Ma- 
homet II.  are  eight  endowed  academies.  Near  the  Sera- 
glio stands  the  celebrated  and  magnificent  mosque  of  St. 
Sophia,  once  a  Christian  cathedral,  built  by  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian between  5:11  and  538  A.  D.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  cross.  2(19  feel  long,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  flattened 
dome,  which  is  ISO  feet  above  the  ground,  and  is  much  ad- 
mired. It  is  adorned  by  107  columns  of  fine  porphyry, 
marble,  and  granite.  A  lofty  minaret  rises  at  each  of  the 
four  corners  of  this  mosque.  Among  the  antiquities  now 
visible  hero  are  the  "  Burnt  Column,"  erected  by  Constan- 

*The  Turkish  name  Ixtnmhoot  (contracted  into  m«mtatoli  is 
supixi-i'il  by  some  a  corruption  of  the  ( .reek  phrase  <i«  iV  iroAii- 
••  to  tin- city  ").  More  probably  it  is  a  corruption  of  Jslambul 
(islam,  "  believers,"  and  bul,  "  multitude  "). 
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tine  tlm  Cleat;  I  In'  pillar  ul"  Mun:iiiu ;  vatigcs  _of  the 
I;,, I,  \  :il. 'us;  and  the  Theban 

uhcli.-k,  "11   til''  lit*  "I     tl"'  ancient   Hippo. 1) 

Till'  i-ilv  |irn|'i'i'  i-  div  i'l'  'I  Mil"  MDUVU  quarters  for  th« 
JeWS,  Uiiicniaii-.  and  Creek.-.  Tliii  Creek  i|iiarli-r,  i-iilli-il 

t|,,.      ,'  Is    along    till-    -hole     ul'    till'    liul'li'll    llnni, 

which  is  Blwajl  OOVared  with  merchant  ves-.-ls  :in<l  num.r- 
!,|L...  of  ho. i  l''.inar  with 

1'eia  and  Calata  ;    the  hitler    is    III.'    ri-iil.-n I'    Kuropeali 

•-.-at    luiiiil.i'r  ul'   wari-lc 

i',    i  i-  iiir  ratld«ne«  uf  the  foreign  u»l  whoM 

palM6l    a,-.'    .-iituati'il   mi  a  hill.      'I'll.'   id-oils   cemeteries 

arniiliil  Constantinople  an'  among  its  greatest  iirn.ui" 

Tlii'  I'ity  has  an  exlcn.-ive  l.nriL'n  eomniei-cc,  which  18 
in  i-'lv  in  ihi-  hands  ul'  tin'  Creeks,  Italian-,  British.  Krenoh, 
HI,. I  Q  1  hr  chief  articles  iif  export  an-  silk  . 

].. •!  -.  ht< li'S.  win. I.  potash,  linseed,  ininl.lrr,  ami  valonca. 
Anuni);  the-  iiii|nirts  arc  grain,  iron,  coffee,  sugar,  cotton 

.    WOlllll'll    Stlllls.    IK 

f  urn  it  uro,  and  porcelain.     The  arrival*  at  this  port  in 

were  I!:;. Is:;  vessels,  the  tonnage  ">'  which  was  I. '.His, 7,,  |  : 
,1,-par  I  :  tonnage,  i, HIM, S7I.  Here  arc  nianufac- 

.if  silk  an  I  .-I. It. m  goods,  morocco,  leather,  saddlery, 
carpets,  and  meerschaum  pip- 

It  ia  stated  that  the  city  lias  been  sobjeotcd  to  twenty- 
four  mem.'!  :  •''»  ''.v  the  crusader-  in 
1  Jr.  Land  by  the  Turks  in  May.  I  I..:;;  but  in  nearly  all  the 
other  eases  the  siege  end'-d  in  the  MOOMI  of  tho  party  which 

I...I  tl il..      1'op..  including  suburbs,  estimated  at 

l.nT.i.imo,   aboul'  line-hull'    ul'    whniii    are    Mohamin 
220,OHI>  (ireeks.  ^'.".II.IMHI  Orthodox  Armenian-.  :;n.lMMl  I'nited 
.  and  .....mill  .lews.      (S.-c  Ivn  vi  M-:,  "  Die  Krohcr- 
,,  ,"  r-7i>:  CONSI  wins.  "Ancient  and 

M"  lern  Con.-iantiiioplc,"  1834,  translated  by  John  P. 
lirown,  ISfis.) 

Constan'tins  I.,  called  Constantino  Chlo'rus 
(Fl.Avns  V  vi. KIIII  M,  a  K.iman  empenir,  horn  about  250 
A.  !>.,  was  the  falher  of  I 'mislanl  ine  Hie  (i  relit.  The  cm- 
perors  Diocletian  and  Muxiiniaii  chose  Constantius  and 
iial. .mis  in  Ml  V.  !>..  and  gave  to  each  the  title  of  csesar. 
Constantius  ruled  nver  Caul,  I'.ritain,  ami  Spain,  and  be- 
came emperor  in  liUi,  when  Diocletian  abdicated.  Died 
in  ::ii(i  A.  D. 

Constantius  II.  (Fi.Avirs  .In. us),  the  second  son  of 
Constantinc  I.  iind  Fansta.  was  born  at  Sinniiiin  in  .".17 
A.  D.  He  inherited,  in  accordance  with  his  father's  will, 
tho  Asiatic  provinces  and  Egypt  in  "•'••'•  He  waged  war 
-i  the  1'cr  lam,  by  whom  ho  was  several  time?  de- 
feated. He  del'ea.eil  Magncntius  on  the  Drave  in  351,  and 
in  Caul  in  ".'.::.  In  ::.i."i  he  gave  the  title  of  csesar  to  his 
cousin  Julian.  He  showed  favor  to  the  Arians.  He  died 
in  :;nl  A.  II.,  ami  was  sueeeeded  by  Julian. 

Constella'tion  [from  tho  L-at.  eon,  "  together,"  and 
•lelln,  a  "star"],  a  group  of  stars.  From  time  immeoio- 
,i:,l  it  has  b  "I'  "''-  i><  is  to  form  the  stars 

into  artificial  groups,  which  have  receive.!  the  name  of  con- 
stellations. They  are  represented  by  the  figures  of  men, 
animals,  and  other  objects  to  which  might  be  traced  a  fan- 
cied resemblance.  Before  the  invention  of  almanacs  the 
risings  and  settings  of  tho  constellations  were  looked  to  by 
husbandmen,  shepherds,  and  -eafaring  men  as  the  great 
landmarks  (so  to  speak)  of  the  seasons,  and'of  the  weather 
which  each  seasnn  was  expect.-'!  in  bring  with  it.  Thus, 
the  risings  and  settings  of  liob'tcs,  with  the  bright  star 
Arcturus,  which  took  place  near  the  equinoxes,  portended 
i^rcat  tempest-.  The  great  heat  in  July  was  a.-cribc.l  to 
the  rising  of  Canis  tiic  dog,  with  its  bright  star  Sirilis. 
The  appearance  of  Castor  and  I'ollux  was  bailed  as  the 
harbinger  of  fair  summer  weather.  Many  nations  have 
from  early  times  arranged  the  stars  into  constellations,  but 
our  nomenclature  is  chielly  derived  from  that  of  'he  Creeks 
and  Romans.  Kmloxus,  who  lived  about  300  B.  C.,ga\e  a 
ilcseription  of  th>-  heavens,  with  (he  names  and  characters 
of  all  the  constellations  rccngni/cd  in  his  lime.  This  work 
is  lost,  but  a  poetical  paraphrase  of  it.  written  about  a  cen- 
tury biter  by  Aratus.  is  extant.  It  describes  twelve  itndia- 
,al  constellations,  twenty  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and 
thirteen  in  the  southern.  The  "  Almairot  "  of  I'tol.-my 
iiiclii.lcs  the  preceding,  with  three,  additional  constellations 

. one  northern  and  two  southern.     These  are  the  nncient 

stellar  L'I«H|'>.  I.ar.'c  additions  to  the  nomenclature  have 
been  made  in  modern  times,  owing  to  tin  of  con- 

ations in  the  southern   hemisphere  which   were  never 
ilie  world  known  to  the  ancient  authors.     Some 
of  the   northern  heavens   not  included  in  the   ancient 
groups  have  been  formed  inio  new  ones,      l.acaille  went  in 
17.il  to  the  Cape  of  C.md  Hope,  where  he  s]ient  nearly  four 
years  in  making  a  catali.^nc  of  the  southern  stars  and  form- 
ing  them  into  constellations.     (The  principal  groups  will 
be  more  fully  noticed  under  their  alphabetical  1 


The  following  list  comprises  all  the  constellations  now 

generally   recognized,  although  some  ol    the  • 

ones   are   umleist I    to    In-    temporary.      The    lii-t    twntj 

are  known  as  I'tolemy's  Dorthem  eoncUUmtioni ;  i.. 

the  twelve  /.odiacal.  and   then  tin 

!    I'li.lemv  ;   the  forty  eighth  was  ml I  < 

Brahc,  though  th.-t  nami.l  l.y  ('"lion  the  .^ainian  ;    the  m-vt 
tell  lire  from    II.  id    n    .        \  II  aller  the  liflj    lilt  b  ill  e  S.  ol   I  lie 

i'i|iiaior.  Those  from  Indus  lo  Apu-  inclusive  wen, 
by  Haver;  the  next  thirteen  are  from  Lacaille,  and  tl 
two  from  Hover. 

1.  1'i-a.Mi ir.  is.  Com»  Berenices,  the    lluir 

•1.   \   i-a    Major,    Ibe    Crcutcr  ol    1U  i 


Baar. 

..  the  Dragon. 

-I.   Ci-|.i 

:      -.    tile    lie,. 


49.  Canes   \  en. in.  i 

honnil.s,    Asteiioii    and 
<'lnn 

la.  the  Lizard. 


...     mull  e>,    III.'    1  1  '    1  •  1  -ill 

6.  Corona  lion-alls,  the  North- 
ern Crown. 

1.    Her 
».    I.vra,  the  I.vre. 
9.  Cvir  nils,  111.-  Swan. 

11.  1'craeu*. 
1L'.   Auriga, 
l.i.  Oiibiuehns  or  Ser|K-ntarlus, 

14.  Sei  i 
the  Arro». 
HI.  liclphinus,  the  Iiolphin. 

17.    Ivillllleu-.  the   Little    1 
Ik     IVtrauiiM    III,.  Wini'iil   Horse. 

."il.   I.ynx,  the  1 
,12.  S:xt;.  i                       Tycho'i 
BoxUot 
,eoparU»lis,    tb.     (,i- 

r:ille. 
W.   Vllliei  lllnet  AliHer.  the  Fox 

and  '  • 
".     l.i.i  Minor,  t  he  I^esaer  Lion. 

.KJ.    .Mom«el..s.   the   1    Ilieorll. 

.*<7.  In.  liis.  the  Indian. 
S8.  (;rus,  the  Cram. 
.V.i.  I'lni'liis.  the  I'h.elllx. 
GO.  Hum-a.  tin-  l-'lv. 

111.    I'avo,  Ilie  1'iaeiiok. 

'i.-an. 

Ill'  An'.  Hydros.  Ibe  \Valcr-Miake. 

20.  TrlanKuluni      Itorcale.  I",  the  >w.,i,  1-tisli. 


Northern  Triangle. 
21.  Aries,  the  Ham. 

•».  Taurus,  tin-  Bull. 

mini,  the  Twins. 
24.  Cancer,  the  Crab. 

.  the  Lion. 

ill.  Virgo,  the  Virgin. 
27.  Libra,  the  > 
2.S.  Scorpio,  the  Scorpion. 

ttariiu,  the  Archer. 
:;o.  I  'ainaeornns,  the  f  iuai. 
IL    \.|iiariu-.  the  Water-bearer. 

.  l he  Whale. 
:il.  Orion. 

:n.  Kridanus,  Hie  Hiver  I'o. 
:i.;.  l,e|.ii-,  ihe  Hare. 
n.  '  anis    .Major,    the   Greater 

Dog. 
S8.  ranb  Minor,  the  Leaser  Dog. 

39.  Argo.  the  Ship  Argo. 

40.  Hydra,  the  \\  atcr  Serpent. 

41.  Crater,  the  I  up. 
1J.  <  'orv  us,  the  Crow. 

1.1.  Centne.rus,  the  Centaur. 

44.  Lupus,  the  Wolf. 

45.  Ara,  the  Altar. 

46.  Corona  Aust  rails,  the  Smth- 

ern  Crown. 

47.  Piscis  Australia,  the  South- 

ern Fish. 


85.  Piseis  Volaus,  the  Flylng- 
fish. 

•iiiii.leon.lbeCl.am 

iii-iilum     An-lrale,    the 
Sinlb.-i  n  Ti 
68.  Apus,  the  Bird  ol  Paradise. 
I'.'J.  Apjiaratus     Sculptoris.    or 

>ellllilor,     the     Seulplor's 

workshop. 

70.  Fornax  chcndea,  the  Ohem- 

ical  Furnace. 

71.  Horolotfium,  the  ("Hm-k. 

7J.   Uceticiilum      KhomUiidale, 
Ihe  KhoiulHiidal  Net. 

73.  C'u-'la SeulptorU, thetiraring 

tools. 

74.  Eqnus  Plct<irlus,  the  Pain- 

ter's ! 
73.  Antliu  l'ncumatica,thcAlr- 

pninji. 

76.  Octans,  the  Octant. 

77.  Nornia,  the  S(mire-nile. 

75.  Circimi'-.  the  c,,nipaMe«. 

inn.  the Teleaoope. 
SI).  MJcroscopinm,   the  Micros- 
cope. 

81.  Mons    Meiisw,    the    Table- 

Moiinlain. 

82.  Crux  Aiwtralu,  the  South- 

ern Crow. 

83.  Coluiuha     Noachi,    Noah's 

lll.Vl  . 


There  have  been  many  more  constellations  proposed,  and 
some  others  are  needed,  especially  f>.  of  the  equator.  In- 
deed, were  it  not  for  the  great  difficulties  attending  a  change, 
and  tho  seeming  fixity  of  the  present  nomenclature,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  usage  of  ages,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  new 
arrangement  of  all  the  stars  would  bo  attempted,  and  many 
of  the  present  monstrous  figures  banished  from  the  maps 
of  the  celestial  globe. 

Constipa'tion  [from  the  Lat.  enu.  intensive, and  ttipo, 
to  "stow. "  to  "crowd,"  referring  to  that  state  of  the  rectum 
in  which  it  is  impacted  with  fecal  matter],  a  condition  of 
the  system  marked  by  sluggish  action  of  the  bowels  upon 
their  'content-,  due  cither  ti)  diminished  secretion  of  the 
of  the  mucous  membrane  or  to  a  want  of  action  of 
tho  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines.  Sedentary  habits  pre- 
dispose to  constipation,  and  so  does  too  largo  a  proportion 
of  animal  food.  Brown  bread,  ripe  fruits,  fresh  vegetables, 
and  aetiv  c  exercise  tend  to  avert  this  disorder.  An  abdom- 
inal compress  of  cold  water,  covered  with  u  flannel  band- 
age, sometimes  proves  beneficial.  For  ninny  cases  the  use 
of  mild  cathartics  is  necessary.  They  may  be  taken  in 
proper  doses  for  many  years  without  bad  effects.  The  use 
of  mix  vomica  in  small  daily  doses  is  often  useful,  and  the 
eame  is  true  of  belladonna  in  some  constitutions.  It  is 
frequently  advisable  to  employ  enemata  of  warm  or  cold 
water,  and  also  kneading  or  careful  manipulation  of  the 
abdomen.  But  perhaps  the  i-al  treatment  is  a 
careful  readjustment  of  the  diet,  and  the  ad. .ption  of  ac- 
tive habits  of  life.  Ill-chosen  and  ill-cooked  I I.  perhaps 

the  most  frequent  cause  of  inlc.-tinul  troubles,  should  bo 
e-],..eiatly  avoided.  There  is  no  doubt  also  that  habitual 
constipation  may  in  some  instances  be  overcome  by  the 
persistent  and  systematic  attempt  to  perform  tho  impaired 
function  at  a  regular  time  each  day. 
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Constitution  [from  the  Lat.  con,  "together,"  and 
etatuo,  to  "place"],  in  American  law,  a  written  statement 
of  the  fundamental  rules  of  government,  either  of  a  State 
or  of  the  United  States.  The  word  as  here  used  has  a 
widely  different  signification  from  that  which  prevails  in 
England.  There  it  simply  means  the  lending  rules  of  gov- 
ernment, without  reference  to  any  formal  statement.  The 
"constitution"  thus  consists  of  documents  emanating  from 
time  to  time  from  the  king  or  from  Parliament,  and  of 
traditions  and  customs.  These  may  bo  collected  in  trea- 
tises and  reduced  to  a  systematic  form,  but  have  never  re- 
ceived the  legal  sanction  indispensable  in  America — that 
of  recognition  by  the  nation  as  distinguished  from  Parlia- 
ment. In  this  country  "  the  people,"  consisting  in  each 
State  of  those  who  hold  the  elective  franchise,  are  by  pre- 
scribed forms  called  upon  at  intervals  cither  to  establish 
the  constitution  or  to  amend  it.  It  thus  has  an  authority 
superior  to  that  of  the  government  organized  under  it. 
One  extremely  important  result  is,  that  if  any  of  the  de- 
partments exceed  the  limits  marked  out  in  the  constitution, 
the  act  is  irregular  and  void.  An  illustration  of  the  doc- 
trine is  found  in  an  act  of  the  legislature  which  transcends 
the  constitution;  the  judicial  department  will  declare  it 
void.  The  courts  have  no  such  power  in  England.  An 
act  of  Parliament  is  commonly  said  to  be  "omnipotent;" 
there  is  no  judicial  power  which  can  exercise  the  function 
of  arresting  the  regular  operation  of  the  act.  The  power 
of  the  courts  in  the  U.  S.  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
a  "  veto  "• — forbidding  a  direction  which  has  actually  been 
clothed  with  legislative  forms  from  being  carried  into  effect, 
on  account  of  its  repugnance  to  the  will  of  the  people. 
The  further  examination  of  the  subject  may  be  conducted 
under  the  following  general  divisions;  I.  The  mode  of  orig- 
inating an  American  constitution  ;  II.  The  relation  be- 
tween a  State  and  the  U.  S.  Constitution,  and  the  office  of 
each ;  III.  Principal  provisions  in  American  constitutions, 
including  "constitutional  limitations." 

I.  The  prevailing  method  of  generating  or  amending  a 
constitution  is  the  "constitutional  convention."  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  only  method,  since  it  sometimes  happens 
that  a  constitution  provides  special  and  different  modes  of 
amendment,  as  is  the  case  with  the  U.  S.  Constitution 
and  some  others.  A  distinction  has  been  taken  between  a 
"  constitutional "  and  a  "  revolutionary  "  convention.  These 
do  not  differ  necessarily  in  their  internal  character  or  in 
their  modes  of  conducting  business,  but  in  their  origin.  A 
constitutional  convention  originates  by  orderly  processes — 
is  the  creature  of  law.  A  revolutionary  convention  is  ir- 
regular in  its  origin.  Its  ordinances  may  have  a  de  facto 
validity,  and  become  law  on  receiving  the  sanction  of  the 
people.  The  regular  method  is  to  have  a  law  of  the  legis- 
lature or  a  constitutional  provision  as  a  basis  for  the  ex- 
istence of  the  convention.  When  a  body  of  delegates  of 
this  kind  is'assembled  by  legal  methods,  its  powers  become 
a  subject  of  much  importance,  and  are  not  yet  definitely 
ascertained.  Some  would  hold  that  the  convention  holds 


within  its  grasp  all  the  powers  which  inhere  in  the  "peo- 
ple "  that  created  it.  In  other  words,  it  is  sovereign. 
This  is  startling  doctrine,  and  will  scarcely  command  gen- 
eral assent.  Another  extreme  view  in  the  other  direction 
is,  that  it  is  a  mere  deliberative  body,  having  power  to  dis- 
cuss propositions,  to  agree  upon  them,  and  to  recommend 
them  for  adoption.  Under  this  view  the  convention  is 
but  little  more  than  a  debating  society,  with  very  limited 
powers  for  preserving  order  or  securing  itaelf  from  the  in- 
trusion of  strangers.  The  true  view  would  seem  to  be  that 
while  the  convention  is  itself  acting  in  subordination  to 
law,  yet  it  has,  as  incidental  to  the  accomplishment  of  its 
purposes,  such  powers  as  are  necessary  to  carry  them  into 
effect.  It  may  accordingly  preserve  order,  punish  con- 
tempts of  its  authority,  provide  for  submission  to  the  vote 
of  the  people  of  its  proposed  ordinances,  and  do  such  other 
acts  as  reasonably  serve  to  make  deliberation  free  and  com- 
plete, and  also  to  secure  the  full  expression  of  the  popular 
will.  There  are  cases  where  the  constitution  of  the  State 
itself  or  the  act  of  the  legislature  provides  for  the  calling 
of  a  convention  in  a  prescribed  manner  and  with  specified 
powers.  While  the  restrictions  of  a  constitution  must  be 
accepted  as  binding,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  an  act 
of  the  legislature  can  deprive  a  convention  sanctioned  by 
the  people  of  powers  which  have  been  already  referred  to 
as  incidental  to  its  complete  working. 

The  common  method  of  transacting  business  is  to  parcel 
out  among  different  standing  committees  the  various  topics 
to  be  provided  for,  such  as  a  committee  on  "  the  IJill 
of  Rights,"  "the  Judiciary,"  "the  Legislative  Depart- 
ment," etc.  These  committees,  after  due  consideration  of 
toe  subjects  entrusted  to  them,  report  to  the  convention, 
when  the  matter  is  taken  up  by  the  entire  body,  discussed, 
approved,  or  rejected.  (For  detailed  information  see  JAME- 
SON, "  On  Constitutional  Conventions.")  The  debates  in 


conventions  are  frequently  published  in  a  permanent  form, 
and  contain  much  information  of  great  value  on  legal  and 
constitutional  topics.  (Reference  may  be  made  to  the 
"  Madison  Papers,"  containing  debates  on  the  U.  S.  Con- 
stitution, ELLIOTT'S  "  Debates,"  and  those  published  in  New 
York,  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania.) 

II.  The  Kelation  betirten  a  State  and  the  U.  S.  Cunttitn- 
tian,  anil  the  office  of  each. — A  State  constitution  is  adopted 
to  regulate  the  action  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
government  and  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  people.  It  is 
a  common  statement  that  a  State  government  has  all  the 
powers  possessed  by  the  English  Parliament,  except  so  far 
as  it  is  restrained  either  by  the  State  or  national  constitu- 
tion. The  object  of  a  State  constitution  is  not  so  much  to 
confer  power,  as  it  is  to  restrict  and  define  that  which  al- 
ready exists.  It  is  to  subject  the  will  of  the  people  to  pre- 
scribed forms,  which  cannot  be  overcome  by  an  ordinary 
act  of  legislation,  but  only  by  an  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution itself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  U.  S.  government 
is  called  into  existence  by  a  written  instrument.  It  has  no 
powers  except  those  which  are  contained  within  it,  cither 
in  express  terms  or  by  reasonable  implication.  The  acts 
done  under  its  legitimate  powers,  such  as  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress or  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  are  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  and  all  State  laws  or  State  constitutions  are  so 
far  subordinate.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  a  State  consti- 
tution or  law  may  be  in  conflict  with  some  provision  of 
the  U.  S.  Constitution  or  law  or  treaty,  or  an  act  of  Con- 
gress may  trench  upon  legitimate  State  authority.  There 
must  be  some  power  entrusted  with  the  function  of  decid- 
ing these  questions  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  two  gov- 
ernments within  their  proper  sphere  of  action.  This  power 
appertains  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  its  appellate  jurisdiction  it  may  review  the  de- 
cisions of  State  courts  for  this  purpose,  under  clauses  of  the 
"judiciary  acts"  of  Congress  passed  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution.  It  thus  becomes  the  final  interpreter 
of  the  Constitution,  and  may  declare  a  State  law  or  consti- 
tutional provision  void  as  being  repugnant  to  the  U.  S.  Con- 
stitution or  the  laws  of  Congress  or  treaties  with  foreign 
powers.  So,  when  an  act  of  Congress  is  not  warranted  by 
constitutional  rules,  it  will  be  declared  void.  In  this  way  the 
complex  system  of  government  works  harmoniously,  sound 
judgment  dictating  that  the  rights  of  the  States  should  be 
preserved  by  the  court  with  the  same  jealous  and  scrupu- 
lous care  as  those  of  the  U.  S.  The  court  cannot  exercise 
this  power  by  the  promulgation  of  an  edict  or  ordinance, 
but  only  through  the  medium  of  a  "case"  or  controversy 
between  litigating  parties.  In  deciding  the  case  it  may 
proceed  upon  principles  which  become  a  rule  for  the  future, 
and  a  body  of  constitutional  law  is  thus  formed  which  either 
truly  expounds  the  Constitution  or  departs  from  it.  If  an 
error  be  committed,  it  can  only  be  rectified  by  a  subsequent 
act  of  the  court  overruling  the  decision  or  by  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution.  Another  point  may  be  adverted 
to.  A  State  law  may  be  opposed  to  a  State  constitution. 
The  duty  of  deciding  this  point  regularly  devolves  up'on 
the  courts  of  the  particular  State,  and  the  U.  S.  court  fol- 
lows their  lead.  However,  having  once  acceded  to  the 
State  interpretation,  if  that  be  subsequently  reversed  in 
the  State  court,  it  will  not  feel  bound  to  change  its  view, 
but  may  adhere  to  the  first  construction.  There  is  thus  to 
be  collected  from  the  decisions  of  State  courts  a  mass  of 
what  may  be  called  "State  constitutional  law."  Much  of 
this  is  special  in  its  nature,  having  but  little  value  beyond 
State  limits.  Other  parts  of  it  are  general  in  their  cha- 
racter, while  some  portions  of  it  arc  coincident  with  decis- 
ions in  the  U.  S.  court,  as  in  some  instances  the  same  re- 
strictions are  found  in  both  instruments. 

III.  It  is  not  intended  under  this  head  to  advert  to  the 
general  scheme  of  the  various  State  and  U.  S.  constitutions. 
The  text  of  the  latter  is  given  hereafter  in  full.  (Sec  CON- 
STITUTION OF  THE  U.  S.)  Reference  will  only  be  made  to 
such  provisions  in  the  nature  of  restrictions  as  are  of  a  gen- 
eral nature.  These  arc  restrictions  upon  unsound  legis- 
lation, such  us  prohibitions  of  bills  of  attainder  and  ex- 
post  facto  laws,  or  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts; some  of  the  States  in  the  same  spirit  prohibit  di- 
vorces by  the  legislature.  Or  they  may  be  limitations  upon 
legislation  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  American  institutions. 
Under  this  head  may  be  ranked  prohibitions  against  grant- 
ing titles  of  nobility.  There  are  also  limitations  for  the 
protection  of  individual  rights  addressed  to  all  departments 
of  government.  They  tend  to  secure  liberty  of  speech  and 
of  the  press,  religious  freedom,  to  prevent  deprivation  of 
rights  except  through  orderly  processes  in  courts  of  justice, 
including  trial  by  jury  ;  also  to  prevent  renewed  trials  for 
thp  same  offence,  to  check  excessive  punishments,  etc.  A 
number  of  such  provisions  are  found  in  the  earlier  amend- 
ments to  the  U.  S.  Constitution.  It  is  an  important  re- 
mark that  these  were  only  intended  to  bind  the  action  of 
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Con: •  r  departments  of  the  general  government. 

Fur  tli ix  reason  like  clauses  lire  inserted   in  tl- 
-millions.      The    l:i.-t    Iliree   amendments  (thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, ami  tit'teeuth  i  arc  operativ  e  upon  tin-  States  as  well 
its  iip-.n  Ccmgress.      Muiiy  o!  the  prov  isiuns  now  eon- 
lire  taken  from  the  F.nglish  law,  ninl   in  the  very  words  of 

statutes  ..r  text-writers.     Tiny  thu«  lie ie  fundamental 

law  in   the   Heii.-e  ill  which  they  were  used   in   the  country 
wlielK-e  they  Here  derived.      The  last  three  amendments  of 

tin1  I".  S.  Constitution  were  especially  intended  to  secure 
right-  tn  citm-n-  of  African  de-eent,  though  not  confined 
to  them.  (See  CmiiK.v.)  Fundamental  provisions  of  this 
sort,  when  considered  together,  are  frequently  termed  a 
"Bill  of  Right:-."  (Be*  Bn.L  OF  RIGHTS.)  There  is  in  some 
instances  a  tendency  to  insert  in  the  State  constitutions 
mutters  which  are  inure  properly  tin-  subject  of  legislation. 
Sumetinies  a  political  parly  de-ires  t-i  nrike  its  policy  on  a 
"u  like  that  of  internal  improvements  a  permanent 
one,  and  secures  to  that  end  a  prnvisi<in  in  the  constitution; 
or  perhaps  legislatures  prove  themselves  to  be  unwise  or 
even  corrupt,  and  it  is  thought  well  to  reduce  their  capacity 
to  do  mischief  by  shearing  them  of  their  legitimate  powers. 
Provisions  framed  to  accomplish  sneh  ul.jeefs  do  not  long 
prevail,  and  a  reaction  in  public  sentiment  soon  leads  to 
an  amendment  of  the  constitution.  The  better  view  is, 
that  constitutions  should  only  deal  with  fundamental  law. 
When  legislators  arc  ignorant  or  vicious,  the  true  remedy 
is  at  the  ballot-box,  where  the  voters  may  show  their  will 
to  have  more  suitable  men.  (See  on  the  general  n 
COOLEV,  "On  Constitutional  Limitations;"  IIoron'H  "Col- 
lection of  State  Constitutions;"  also  the  same  author's 
"  Annotated  New  York  Constitution  of  Isiii ;"  STOUT,  "On 
the  I'.  S.  Constitution;"  K  KNT'S  "  Commentaries  ;"  and  the 
treatises  of  RAWI.K,  SARGENT,  and  PASCHAL.  The  most 
complete  \  lew  uf  the  principles  governing  the  whole  sub- 
ject may  be  obtained  from  the  opinions  written  by  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  V.  S.  in  deciding  spe- 
cific cases  involving  the  construction  of  the  Constitution. 
Theso  are  collected  in  the  reports  of  DALLAS,  CRAXOII, 
Win: ATIIV,  I'KTKIIS,  llowutii,  BLACK,  WALLACE,  etc.  Ab- 
stracts of  the  points  decided  may  be  found  in  BRIGHTLY'S 
"  Digest"  and  ABBOTT'S  "  National  Digests."  Theso  works 
may  be  used  for  easy  reference  to  the  volumes  of  the  reports 
above  named.  Full  expositions  of  questions  arising  under 
the  various  Stale  constitutions  will  in  like  manner  be  found 
in  the  published  reports  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
the  respect ii  T.  W.  D WIGHT. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  funda- 
mental or  organic  law  of  the  union  of  the  States,  thereby 
united.  This,  with  all  acts  of  the  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, and  all  treaties  made  in  pursuance  of  its  pro- 
visions, constitutes  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  throughout 
the  Union.  The  first  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  was  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  adopted  by  the  States  during  the 
war  for  their  independence.  •  Si-e  CMMTIU  t; ATION,  ARTI- 
11  i  •-  op;  also  see  CrnTis,  "  History  Constitution  U.  S.,"  p. 
1  .'!!>:  SIMIIKS,  "  Writings  of  Washington,"  letter  to  Henrv 
Lee.  L'L'.l  Sept..  17SS.  to  Benjamin  Lincoln,  26th  Oct.,  1788, 
and  to  .lames  Monroe,  22d  Feb.,  1789.)  The  first  Articles 
proving  inellieient  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects 
of  the  1'nion,  mainly  upon  the  grounds  that  they  conferred 
no  power  upon  the  central  head  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  nor  to  act  directly  upon  the  citizens  of  the 
several  States  respectively  in  the  collection  of  the  tjimtuH 
levied  upon  the  States  to  meet  the  public  expenditures  and 
to  sustain  the  public  credit,  etc.,  the  Congress,  being  urged 
by  appeals  from  several  quarters,  took  up  the  subject  of 
amendment  and  general  rev  ision  on  the  21st  of  Feb.,  1787, 
and  then  came  to  the  following  resolution  upon  it : 

''llcmh'cd,  That,  in  the  opinion  ot'  Congress,  it  is  expe- 
dient that,  on  the  second  M-iuday  in  May  next,  a  conven- 
tion of  delegates,  who  shall  have  lieen  appointed  bv  the 
several  States,  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  solo  and 
express  purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Con  federation, 
and  reporting  to  Congress  and  the  several  State  legislatures 
such  alterations  and  provisions  therein  as  shall,  when 

iigr 1  to  in  Congress  and  confirmed  by  the  States,  render 

the   Federal    Constitution   adequate   to    the   exigencies    of 
government   and   the   preservation  of  the    I'liTon." 
ELLIOTT'S  "  Debates  on  the  Federal  Constitution,"  vol.  i  , 
p.  IM.) 

It  was  under  this  resolution  of  Congress,  and  in  response 
to  it  by  eleven  of  the  States  in  cl -ing  and  sending  dele- 
gate-, that  the  ever-memorable  Fed.  iion  assem- 
bled iii  Philadelphia  the  Nth  of  May,  I7S7.  F.aeh  uf  the 
old  thirteen  States  then  composing  the  1'nion  was  repre- 
sented in  it,  except  Kli.ide  l.-lalid.  tleorge  Washin  gtun. 
almost  nniv  ersally  styled  the  "  Father  nt'  his  Count  rv ,' 
unanimously  chosen  president  of  the  convention.  As  a 
whole,  it  was  unquestionably  the  :ibl<--t  bndy  of  juri-t-. 
legislators,  and  statesmen  that  had  ever  assembled  on  the 


!  continent  of  America.     The  convention  remained  in  session 
from  the  14th  of  May  till  the  17th  of  September  en- 
Their  entire  deliberation-  and  <  ri  were  with  c 

doors.     The  journal  of  these  proceedings  was  not  pub: 
until  over  forty  years  afterwards.     The  actual  and  practi- 
cal result,  however,  of  their  labors  in  the  event.. ,n  of  the 
high  trust  committed  to  them  was  immediatelv  coniinnni- 
' '•''' •'!  <"  Coi  being  approved  by  that  body,  wa» 

speedily  communicated  to  th.  --at.-.     This  was 

their  grand  work  in  framing  and  proposing  that  matchless 

0  of   Federal  government  set  forth  and  embodiid  in 
the  new  Constitution  for  the  government  of  the  U.  S.  of 
America,  which  was  adopted  and  ratified  by  eleven  States 
before  the  close  of  the  year  1788;  so  that  it  went 

tion  between  the  States  ratifying  at  the  time  appointed  in 
1  :-'.'.  The  other  two,  North  Carolina  and  Kliode  Island, 
adopted  and  ratified  it  in  less  than  two  years  afterwards. 
The  last  of  the  old  thirteen  which  came  into  the  I  nion,  so 
remodelled  in  its  Federal  structure,  wan  Rhode  Island. 
Sev  cral  features  in  this  new  form  and  constitution  of  gov- 
ernment for  separate  states  and  communities  are  without  a 
parallel  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  It  was  in  contempla- 
tion of  one  of  these  peculiar  features  that  the  learned  De 
Tocqneville,  a  profound  philosopher  of  France,  and  one  thor- 
oughly versed  in  the  science  of  politics,  made  the  following 
commentary:  "This  Constitution,  which  may  at  first  be 
confounded  with  the  federal  constitutions  which  hare  lire- 
ceded  it,  rests,  in  truth,  upon  a  wholly  novel  theory,  which 
may  be  considered  as  a  great  discovery  in  modern  political 
science.  In  all  the  confederations  which  preceded  the 
American  Constitution  of  1789  the  allied  States,  for  a  com- 
mon object,  agreed  to  obey  the  injunctions  of  a  federal  gov- 
ernment, but  they  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  or- 
daining and  enforcing  the  laws  of  the  union.  The  Amer- 
ican States  which  combined  in  1789  agreed  that  the  Federal 
government  should  not  only  dictate,  but  should  execute,  its 
own  enactments.  In  both  cases  the  right  is  the  same,  but 
the  exercise  of  the  right  is  different,  and  this  difference  pro- 
duced the  most  momentous  consequences."  (See  Dp.  TOCQUE- 
VII.LE'S  "Democracy  in  America,"  vol.  i.,  p.  198.) 

It  was  in  view  of  the  same  peculiar,  specific  difference 
between  the  Constitution  of  the  Federal  republic  of  the  U.  8. 
and  that  of  all  others  of  a  similar  general  type  which  caused 
Lord  Brougham,  in  his  "  Political  Philosophy,"  thus  to 
speak  of  the  wonderful  machinery  of  the  government  of  the 
U.S. :  "It  is,"  says  he  (vol.  iii.,  p.  336),  "not  at  all  a  re- 
finement that  a  federal  union  should  be  formed  ;  this  is  the 
natural  result  of  men's  joint  operations  in  a  very  rude  state 
of  society.  But  the  regulation  of  such  a  union  upon  prc. 
established  principles,  the  formation  of  a  system  of  govern- 
ment and  legislation  in  which  the  different  subjects  shall 
be,  not  individuals,  but  States,  the  application  of  legisla- 
tive principles  to  such  a  body  of  States,  and  the  devising 
means  for  keeping  its  integrity  as  a  federaey,  while  the 
rights  and  powers  of  the  individual  States  are  maintained 
entire,  is  the  very  greatest  refinement  in  social  policy  to 
which  any  state  of  circumstances  has  ever  given  rise,  or  to 
which  any  age  has  ever  given  birth." 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  new  Constitution  pro- 
posed by  the  Convention  of  1787,  and  adopted  by  a  number 
of  the  States  sufficient  for  it  to  go  into  operation  in  1789; 
beginning  with  the  preamble,  and  ending  with  the  last  of 
the  Amendments.  A.  II.  STEPHENS. 

CONSTITUTION  or  THE  UNITED  STATES.  We,  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union, 
establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for 
the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  se- 
cure the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity, 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United 
States  of  America. 

AHTICLK  I.,  Sec.  1.  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted 
shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  com]. 
of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the 
several  States,  and  the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislature. 

No  person  shall  be  a  representative  who  shall  not  have 
attained  in  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven 

1  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when 
elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  in  which  he  shall  bo 

Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  which  maybe  included  within 

this    1'nion   a rdiug  to  their  respective   numbers,  which 

shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free 
persons,  including  those  hound  to  service  for  a  term  of 
vears,  and  excluding  Indian?  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all 
other  persons.  The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within 
three  year?  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the 
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United  States,  and  within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten 
yc:n>,  in  such  manner  as.  they  shall  by  law  direct.  The 
number  of  n-pre.-i  ntativ  t :s  ^iull  not  exceed  one  for  cvrry 
thirty  thousand,  but  each  Slate  shall  have  at  least  one  ivji- 
rcsi  ntativo  ;  ami  until  such  enumeration  shall  lie  tnude,  the 
.State  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  choose  three, 
Massachusetts  eight,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions one,  Connecticut  five,  New  York  six,  .New  Jersey  four, 
Pennsylvania  eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  six,  Virginia 
ten.  North  Carolina  five,  South  Carolina  five,  and  Georgia 
three. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any 
State,  the  executive  authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of 
election  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  Speaker 
and  other  officers;  ami  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  im- 
peachment. 

Sec.  3.  The  Senate  of  the  Tinted  States   shall  be  com- 

Eosed  of  two  senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  legis- 
iture  thereof,  for  six  years;  and  each  senator  shall  have 
one  vote. 

Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  conse- 
quence of  the  first  election,  they  shall  lie  divided  as  equally 
as  may  be  into  three  ol&Mea.  The  seats  of  the  senators  of 
the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the 
second  year,  of  the  second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the 
fourth  year,  and  of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of  the 
sixth  year,  so  that  one-third  may  be  chosen  every  second 
year  ;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by  resignation,  or  otherwise, 
during  the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  any  State,  the  execu- 
tive, thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments  until  the 
next  meeting  of  the  legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such 
vacancies. 

No  person  shall  be  a  senator  who  shall  not  have  attained 
to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an 
inhabitant  of  that  State  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  president 
of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote,  unless  they  be  equally 
divided. 

The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also  a 
president  pro  tcmporf,  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice-President, 
or  when  ho  shall  exercise  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeach- 
ments ;  when  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath 
or  affirmation.  When  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
tried,  the  Chief-Justice  shall  preside;  and  no  person  shall 
be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present. 

Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  fur- 
ther than  to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualification  to 
hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  tho 
United  States ;  but  tho  party  convicted  shall  nevertheless 
be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and 
punishment,  according  to  law. 

Sec.  4.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elec- 
tions for  senators  and  representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in 
each  State  by  the  legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may 
at  any  time,  by  law,  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except 
as  to  the  places  of  choosing  senators. 

The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year, 
and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December, 
unless  they  shall,  by  law,  appoint  a  different  day. 

Sec.  5.  Each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections, 
returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  each  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business  ; 
hut  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  anil 
may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent 
members,  in  such  manner  and  under  such  penalties  as  each 
house  may  provide. 

Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings, 
punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and,  with  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds,  expel  a  member. 

Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and 
from  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as 
may  in  their  judgment  require  sccresy,  and  the  yeas  and 
nays  of  the  members  of  either  house  on  any  question  shall, 
at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered  on  the 
journal. 

Neither  house,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than 
three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the 
two  houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Sec.  6.  The  senators  and  representatives  shall  receive  a 
compensation  for  their  sen 'ices,  to  be  ascertained  by  law, 
and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  T'nited  States.  They 
shall  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the 
peace,  lie  privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at 
the  session  of  their  respeethe  houses,  nnd  in  going  to  and 
returning  from  the  same;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate 


in  either  house  they  shall  not  he  questioned  in  any  other 
place. 

Xo  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the  time  for 
which  he  was  elected,  lie  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have  been 
created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have  Keen  increased 
during  such  time;  and  no  person  holding  any  office  under 
the  United  States  shall  lie  a  member  of  either  house  during 
his  continuance  in  office. 

Sec.  7.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives ;  but  the  Senate  may  propose  or 
concur  with  amendments,  as  on  other  bills. 

Every  bill  which  .shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate,  shall,  before  it  become  a  law,  bo 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  if  he 
approve,  he  shall  sign  it;  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it,  with 
his  objections,  to  that  house  in  which  it  shall  have  origi- 
nated, who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their  jour- 
nal, and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after  such  reconsidera- 
tion, two-thirds  of  that  house  shall  agree  to  pass  the  hill,  it 
shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other 
house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered;  and  if 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  house,  it  shall  become  a 
law.  But  in  all  such  cases,  the  votes  of  both  houses  shall 
be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the 
journal  of  each  house  respectively.  If  any  hill  shall  not  be 
returned  by  the  President  within  ten  days  (Sunday  cxccpt- 
ed)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  .-hall 
be  a  law  in  like  manner  as  it'  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the 
Congress  by  their  adjournment  prevent  its  return  ;  in  which 
case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  may  be 
necessary  (except  on  a  question  of  adjournment)  shall  be 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  :  and  before 
the  same  shall  take  effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or, 
being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  according  to 
the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  bill. 

Sec.  8.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States;  but  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  bo 
uniform  throughout  the  United  States ; 

To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States; 

To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among 
the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes; 

To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uni- 
form laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the 
United  States; 

To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign 
coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures; 

To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  secu- 
rities and  current  coin  of  the  United  States; 

To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads ; 

To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by 
securing  for  limited  times,  to  authors  and  inventors,  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries ; 

To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court ; 

To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on 
the  high  seas,  and  offences  against  the  law  of  nations; 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  ami  reprisal,  and 
make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water; 

To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropriation  of 
money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two 
years ; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy  ; 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces  ; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the 
laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  inva- 
sions ; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the 
militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  United  Mates,  reserving  to  the 
Stahs  respectively-  the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the 
authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the  discipline 
prescribed  by  Congress; 

To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  eases  whatsoever 
over  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may, 
by  e<  s.-iun  of  particular  States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Con- 
gress, become  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places  pur- 
chased by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  in 
which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forls.  maga- 
zines, arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  needful  buildings :  and 

To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other 
powers  vesled  by  this  constitution  ill  the  government  of  tho 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 
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See.  '.'.    'I'll'    mi-_'i:ilin)    01  impoi-tati'ill  til'  Mich    pi-r-on-  as 
.:    Ilir  Slate-  nnw   ••  J]  think  pr-iper  tn   admit 

sa  ",n  not  be  prohibited  \,\  tli,.  ,  .......  h.  jr« 

thousand  eight  liuiiilri-tl  mill  eight  ;  Imt  11  tux  t>r  duly  111:11  be 

imp,,.,"l  .....  -in  -li  importation,  Imt  exceeding  tt-ii  doll.  i 

C.I    -ll    |i'-|-n]l. 

The  privilege   of  tin-  writ  <>f  lull"  hall  ntit  be 

•  -  nt  rebelli'iM  oi  ni  -.  ,i  -!'-ii  the 


pll'die    safelv    IliaV    rei|lliie    it. 

No  I,  ill  of  attainder  "i-  at  pott/Otto  hiw  .-hall 

.Nti  capilaii  .......  •  other  direct   tax    -hall  In-  la'nl,  miles-    in 

|ini|Mirti':n     til    the    ccn.-lts    nr    enumeration     hereinbefore  dl- 

I-eeled    In    IM- 

S' i  tux  or  duty  shall  bo  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any 

S'n  |,n-l't-|-i-ni-i-   .-hall  be   given    liy  any  regulation  'if  com- 
merce HI  levenile  to  tin-  |tni-t  -  of  One  State  nvrr  til.,-,-  nf  1111- 
:  mil-   shall  \c-scl.i   bound  to  or  I'mm   MM    ,-tato   be 
[  In  i-nti-r.  'dear.  or  pay  duties  in  another. 

Xo  money  -hall  hi-  tlrawn  from  tin-  trca-ury  Imt    in  con- 
i   appropriations   mail.-   by    law;  and   a    regular 
statement  anil  account  of  tin-  receipts  and   expcndit  in  ,-,-  nt 
all  pii'die  ninin-y  -hall  In-  poblilhM  from  linn-  to  linn-. 

Nn  I  it  li'  of  nubility  shall  be  granted  by  tin:  t'niti-d  Stalin  : 
an  1  no   person  holding  any  office  of  profit  t,r  trust   under 
tin-in  .-hall,  without    thr  .....  i-.-nt  of  tin-  Congress,  ......  ept  of 

any  piv-cnt,  i-iiioliitin-nt.  nlnce,  nr  tith-.  nf  any  kintl  what- 
ever, 1'rt'in  any  kin;;,  priin-f,  nr  foreign  st.itc. 

Si-,-.  In.    '-.  t  II  i-ntiT  intn  any  treaty,  alliance,  or 

i-onl't  ill-ration  ;  grant  I,  -tli-i>  of  111:11  i|in-  and  repn.-al:  i-niu 
iinnn-v  ;  i-mit  bills  of  cn-ilit  ;  inaki-  anylhing  but  gold  and 
silver  i-niii  a  ti-nder  in  payment  of  debts  ;  pa.--  any  bill  of 
attainder,  t*  //•"•'  /,n"n/  law.  nr  law  impairing  the  obligation 
of  i-nntrai-t-.  01  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

Xo  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay 
any  impost  nr  duties  ,,n  imports  or  exports.  i-\eept  what 

ilnlely    neet-ss:-.ry   for  executing    its    insp, 
!a\vs  ;  and  the  net  prodiiee  of  all  duties   an  1   imp"-is,  laid 
!,,  ahv  State  on  imports  or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use  of 
thetrca-iir\  of  tin,  United  Stairs:  and  all  sneh  laws  shall 
he  -nh.jeet  in  the  revision  and  control  of  the  Congress. 

N.I  Slat,-  shall,  without  the  eiin-ent  of  ('impress,  lay  any 
duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops,  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of 
peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another 
State,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war,  unl,  -- 
actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not 
admit  of  delay. 

ARTK-LK  It.,  Sec.  1.  The  executive  power  shall  he  vested 
in  a  President  of  the  United  Stairs  ,,|  America.  He  shall 
hold  his  nITn-e  during  the  term  of  four  years,  and,  together 
with  the  Vice-President,  chosen  for  the  satuoterui,  he  elected 
as  follows  : 

Karh  Slate  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  legisla- 
ture thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors,  equal  to  the 
whole  number  of  senators  and  representatives  to  which  the 
S'ale  may  he  entitled  in  the  Congress;  but  no  senator  or 
representative,  or  persons  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit 
mi  I-  -r  the  United  Stales,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector.* 

The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the 
electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  vote-: 
which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

.N'o  person,  except  a  natural-born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  con- 
stitution, shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President  ;  neither 
shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-li\e  years,  ami  been  fourteen 

-  -i'li-nt  within  the  United  States. 

In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of 
his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers 
anil  duties  of  the  said  olliee.  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the 
\  n-e-  ['resident,  and  the  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the 
case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability,  both  of  the 
Pn-.-ideiil  and  Vice-President,  declaring  what  officer  shall 
then  aet  as  President,  and  sin-h  ollicer  .-hall  ai-l  aecnrdillgly, 
until  the  disability  herein'  >\  ed.  ,  0-  a  P  t-,  -ide  MI  shall  he  elected. 

'fin-     President     shall,    at   stated   times.   rccci\  e  for  his  BCr- 

apensatiun,  which  .-hall  neither  be  increased  nor 
diminished  during  the  period  for  which  he  shall  have  b»  n 
Land    he    shall    not    metre    within    thai    period  any 
other  emolument  from  the  United  Slate-,  or  any  of  them. 

I  Iff-  in-  he  enter  on  i  In  c  \ocnt  inn  ,,f  his  office,  he  shall  take 
the  following  oath  or  affirmation  :  "  1  dnstdemnly  sw 
affirm  !  that  1  will  faithfully  execute  the  olliee  nf  President  ,,f 
1  he  Unit  ed  Slates,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  prescr\  t-. 
proteet.  and  ,1,-t'cnd  the  Constitution  of  the  United  S; 

Sec.  -.  The  President  .-hall  be  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  \nny  and  Navy  nt'the  United  States,  and  nf  tin-  militia 
of  tin-  M-v.ii-al  States,  when  called  into  the  actual  sen  ice  nf 


•  This  mode  of  election  of  I'rt-idcnt  ;'inl  Vice-l'n  ~idcnl    has 
been  modified  by  the  Twelfth  Amendment,  f 


the  United  Stales  ;   lie  mm]   n  '|iiire  tin-  opinion,  in  v.riling. 

,.!'  the  prim    j. 

tljinn   an  V   sil  .;    to  t  he  dill  ie-  nt'   I  hci: 

dons  for  offences  against  the  ' 
of  Impeachment, 

ll.-  shall  Inn  i-  power,  by  and  with  tin-  ad\  ice  and  DOB 
"f  t  lie  Senate,  tn  make  I  real  o-s.  prn\  id'-d    :  wo  thirds    nt  !  In- 
senators  present  concur;  and   he  shall  nnminati-,  and  l<\ 

ill  I  iie  ad\  ice  and  enn  -cut  <»!'  the  Set. 
adnrs,    other   public    ministers    ami 
of  ilie  Supreme  Court,  and  all   other  onieers  of  tin-   I 
States,  ulio.-c  appointments    are    mil    herein  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  and  which  shall  be  established   by  law  :   Imt  the 

iy  by  law  \e-t  the  appointment  id  -n.-li  in 
officers  as  they  think  proper  in  the  President  alone,  in  the 
courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

flu-  l'n  -nlrnt  -hall  have  power  to  till  up  all  vacancies  that 
may  happen  during  therecessof  the  Senate,  by  grautingcom- 
miasious  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 
:.  lie  shall  from  time  to  lime  give  to  the  Congress 
information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to 
their  consideration  sneh  measures  as  he  shall  judge  neces- 
sary and  expedient  :  he  may  on  extraordinary  occasions 
convene  both  houses,  or  either  of  them,  and  in  ca.sc  of  dis- 
agreement between  them,  with  respect  to  tin-  time  of  ad- 
journment, he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall 
think  proper;  he  shall  receive  ambassadors  and  other  pub- 
lic ministers ;  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
CM  eutcd.  and  shall  commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  4.  The  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  office  on 
impeachment  for,  and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or 
other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

ARTK  I.K  111  .  Beo.  1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  in- 
ferior courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain 
and  establish.  The  judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  infe- 
rior courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and 
shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services  a  compensa- 
tion, which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance 
in  office. 

Sec.  2.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases,  in 
law  and  equity,  arising  under  this  constitution,  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  bo 
made,  under  their  authority  ;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassa- 
dor?, other  public  ministers,  and  consuls;  to  all  cases  of  ad- 
miralty and  maritime  jurisdiction;  to  controversies  to  which 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  party ;  to  controversies  be- 
tween two  or  more  States;  between  a  State  and  citizens  of 
another  State ;  between  citizens  of  different  States ;  between 
citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  lands  under  grants  of 
different  States,  an*  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof, 
and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects. 

In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers, 
and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  he  party,  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the 
other  oases  before  mentioned,  the  supreme  court  shall  have 
appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  ex- 
ceptions and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall 
make. 

The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment, 
shall  bo  by  jury ;  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State 
where  the  said  crimes  shall  have  been  committed  ;  but  when 
not  committed  within  any  State,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such 
place  or  places  as  the  Congress  may  by  law  have  dire 

Sec.  3.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist 
only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their 
ies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort. 

No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  tes- 
timony of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confes- 
sion in  open  court. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punish- 
ment of  treason ;  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work 
corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture  except  during  the  life  of 
the  person  attainted. 

ABTII-I.I-  IV..  Sec.  1.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given 
in  each  State  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings of  o\er\  "tln-r  State.  And  the  Congress  mav  by 
general  laws  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such  acts,  rc- 
and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect 
thereof. 

Sec.  2.  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States. 

A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or 
other  crime,  who  shall  llee  from  justice,  and  In-  found  in  an- 
other State,  -hall,  on  demand  of  the  ex-eeiithe  autlinrily  of 
the  State  frnin  w  Inch  be  lied,  be  delivered  up,  to 
State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

Nn  person  held  tn  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under 
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the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  conse- 
quence of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from 
such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of 
the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  duo. 

Sec.  3.  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress 
into  this  Union  ;  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erect- 
ed within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State ;  nor  any  State 
be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts 
of  States,  without  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  concerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or 
other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States;  and  noth- 
ing in  this  constitution  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prej- 
udice any  claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular 
State. 

Sec.  4.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State 
in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall 
protect  each  of  them  against  invasion,  and,  on  application 
of  the  legislature,  or  of  the  executive  (when  the  legislature 
cannot  bo  convened),  against  domestic  violence. 

ARTICLE  V.  The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both 
houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments 
to  this  constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of  the  legislatures 
of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  convention 
for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either  case,  shall  be 
valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  this  constitution, 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof, 
as  tho  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed 
by  the  Congress ;  provided,  that  no  amendment  which  may 
bo  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eight  shall  in  any  manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses 
in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article ;  and  that  no  State, 
without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage 
in  the  Senate. 

ARTICLE  VI.  All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  en- 
tered into  before  the  adoption  of  this  constitution  shall  be 
as  valid  against  the  United  States  under  this  constitution, 
as  under  the  Confederation. 

This  constitution,  and  tho  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  bo  made,  under  tho  authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ;  and 
the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything 
in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

The  senators  and  representatives  before  mentioned,  and 
the  members  of  the  several  State  legislatures,  and  all  execu- 
tive and  judicial  officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  several  States,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to 
support  this  constitution ;  but  no  religious  test  shall  ever 
be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust 
under  tho  United  States. 

ARTICLE  VII.  The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine 
States  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  con- 
stitution between  the  States  so  ratifying  the  same. 

Done  in  convention,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
States  present,  the  seventeenth  day  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tho  twelfth.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto 
subscribed  our  names. 

GEO.  WASHINGTON, 
Preiid't,  and  Veputy  from  Virginia. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE.  PENNSYLVANIA.  VIRGINIA. 

Job ii  I.angdon,  B.  Franklin,  John  Blair, 

Nicholas  (iilman.  Thomas  ; Mitilin,  James  Madison  Jr 

Robt.  Morris, 

MASSACHUSETTS.  Oeo.  Clyincr,  NORTn  CAEOUJ1A. 

Nathaniel  Gorham,  Tho.  I-  itzsrmons,  w 

KuiusKing.  JamesWtoon  '  Kicl 

CONNECTICUT.  Oouv.  Morris. 
\\m.  Saml.  Johnson,  DELAWARE.  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Hoger  Sherman.  (leo.  Read  j  Rlltl,.,liri. 

V/'lm  Dkk±n  '  '  ('h,a.rk-s  (V*es«'°"h 

'  I  ineknc'v 

Alexander  Hamilton,  Ilii'hard  Ikisseit,  Charles  Pmckney 

Jaco:  Broom.  Pteee  Batter.     ' 

NEW  JERSEY.  MARYLAND. 

Wil.  Livingston,  James  M'Henry,                     GEORGIA. 

liavid  Hrearley,  L>an.  of  St.  Thomas    William  Few, 

Win.  I'atei --on,  Jenifer,                      Abr.  Baldwin. 

Jona.  Dayton.  Dan.  Carroll. 

• ' rf>  -^  •'  WILLIAM  JACKSOS,  Secretary. 

AMENDMENTS.* 

ARTICLE  I.  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 

*  Artieles  I.  to  X.,  inclusive,  were  proposed  by  the  First  Con- 
press  In  1789-90,  Article  XI.  in  1793,  Article  XII.  in  180:1,  Article 
XIII.  in  1865,  Article  XIV.  in  1H68,  and  Article  XV.  in  1.S7H. 


thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press ; 
or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  government  for  redress  of  grievances. 

ARTICLE  II.  A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to 
the  security  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed. 

ARTICLE  III.  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quar- 
tered in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in 
time  of  war  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

ARTICLE  IV.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unrea- 
sonable searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated ;  and 
no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported 
by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place 
to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

ARTICLE  V.  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capi- 
tal or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or 
indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the 
land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service, 
in  time  of  war  and  public  danger;  nor  shall  any  person  be 
subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of 
life  or  limb,  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to 
be  a  witness  against  himself;  nor  to  be  deprived  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall 
private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  com- 
pensation. 

ARTICLE  VI.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an 
impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime 
shall  have  been  committed,  which  district  shall  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be  confronted  with 
the  witnesses  against  him  ;  to  have  compulsory  process  for 
obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance 
of  counsel  for  his  defence. 

ARTICLE  VII.  In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value 
in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall 
bo  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  court  of  the  United  States 
than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

ARTICLE  VIII.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor 
excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishment 
inflicted. 

ARTICLE  IX.  The  enumeration  in  the  constitution  of  cer- 
tain rights  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage 
others  retained  by  the  people. 

ARTICLE  X.  The  powers  not  delegated  to  tho  United 
States  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States, 
are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

ARTICLE  XI.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity 
commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States 
by  citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of 
any  foreign  state. 

ARTICLE  XII.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective 
States,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President, 
one  of  whom  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same 
State  with  themselves.  They  shall  name  in  their  ballots 
the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the 
person  voted  for  as  Vicc-Prcsidcnt ;  and  they  shall  make 
distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all 
persons  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and  of  the  number  of 
votes  for  each,  which  lists  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and 
transmit,  sealed,  to  the  scat  of  the  government  of  the  United 
State,  directed  to  the  president  of  the  Senate.  The  presi- 
dent of  tho  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the 
votes  shall  then  bo  counted  ;  the  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  for  President  shall  be  the  President,  if 
such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors 
appointed  ;  and  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then  from 
the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers,  not  exceeding 
three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the 
President.  Hut  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall 
be  taken  by  States,  the  representation  from  each  State  hav- 
ing one  vote  ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a 
member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  a 
majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 
And  if  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not  choose  a 
President,  whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon 
them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  following,  then 
the  Vice-President  shall  act  as  President,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  death  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  the  President. 
The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice- 
President  shall  be  the  Vicc-Prcsident,  if  such  number  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed  ;  and 
if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two  highest 
numbers  on  the  list  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent ;  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  number  of  senators,  and  a  majority  of  tho 
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whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.    But  no  person 
constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  1'  !iall  be 

eligible  to  that  of  Vice-President  of  the  I  niteil  ,- 

Aimn.i:  XIII.,  Sec.  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  die 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the 
United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

See.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article 
by  appropriate  legislation. 

Aimri.K  XIV.,  Sec.  1.  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in 
the  United  Stilts,  and  ,-uliject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof, 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  State  whtTein 
they  reside.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  duo  process  of  law,  nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws. 

Sec.  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  States  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  count- 
ing the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed.  But  wnen  the  right  to  vote  at  any  elec- 
tion for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dcnt  of  the  United  States,  representatives  in  Congress,  tho 
executive  and  judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  tho  members  of 
tho  legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabit- 
ants of  such  State  being  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  citi- 
zens of  tho  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except 
for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of 
representation  therein  shall  bo  reduced  in  the  proportion 
which  tho  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the 
whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  ago  in 
sach  State. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  or  representative  in 
Congress,  or  elector  of  President  and  Vice-President,  or 
hold  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  United  States, 
or  under  any  State,  who,  having  previously  taken  an  oath 
AS  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States, 
or  as  a  member  of  any  State  legislature,  or  as  an  executive 
or  judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the  constitution 
of  tho  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  or 
rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the 
enemies  thereof.  But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  each  house,  remove  such  disability. 

See.  4.  Tho  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United 
States  authorized  by  law,  including  debts  incurred  for  pay- 
ment of  pensions  and  bounties  for  services  in  suppressing 
insurrection  or  rebellion,  shall  not  be  questioned.  But 
neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State  shall  assume  or  pay 
any  debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  re- 
bellion against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss 
or  emancipation  of  any  slave ;  but  all  such  debts,  obliga- 
tions, and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void. 

Sco.  5.  Tho  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

ARTICLE  XV.,  Sec.  1.  Tho  right  of  the  citizens  of  tho 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  tho 
United  States,  or  by  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation.  (See  CONSTITUTION,  by 
PROF.  T.  W.  DWIGHT,  LL.D.) 

Constitutions  of  Clarendon.    See  CLARENDON. 

Construction  [Lat.  cnnatructio,  from  con,  "  together," 
and  atnui,  *trnctumr  to  "build"],  the  act  of  building;  fab- 
rication, structure;  the  mode  of  putting  together  the  parts 
of  a  building  or  system.  In  grammar,  it  signifies  syntax, 
or  the  arrangement  and  connection  of  words  in  a  sentence; 
their  meaning  or  interpretation.  In  architecture  and  en- 
gineering, construction  is  that  branch  of  the  science  which 
relates  to  the  practical  execution  of  the  works  required  to 
realize  tho  artist's  design  :  it  is  immediately  connected  with 
tho  distribution  of  the  different  forces,  the  strains  of  tho 
parts  and  materials  of  a  building,  and  the  properties  of  the 
various  materials  used. 

Construction.  See  IxTEnritKTATioN,  by  PROF.  T.  W. 
D WIGHT,  LL.D. 

Consubstantin'tion  [from  the  Lat.  cmi,  "together," 
and  vpiAW'iiimr,  ••  substance"],  the  transformation,  transition, 
or  union  of  substances  originally  distinct  into  a  common 
snlistancu, — substantial  conjunction;  a  term  used  in  anti- 
thesis to  TRASSI-BSTAXTIATIOX  (which  see),  which  means 
tho  transition  of  one  substance  into  another,  either  by 
mutation  or  by  annihilation  and  substitution — one 
substance  in  /ilnre  of  two;  while  consubstantiation  results 
in  one  -ulistancc  <mi  »/  two.  The  term  consubstantiation 
has  been  used  in  the  controversies  on  the  REAL  Pin  • 
(which  see),  the  mode  of  the  presence  of  tho  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  ECCHARIST  (which  sec).  The  theo- 
ries of  presence  may  be  thus  classified : 


1.  SI-IUKCTIVK:  1.  Natural— Zwingli ; 
-'.   Supernatural — Calvin. 

II.  OBJECTIVE:  1.  Mnni*t!r  :  mir  substance  only  really 
present;  tho  body  and  blood:  Roman  Catholic  traniubntun- 
liiition. 

2.  IliKilitiif;  the  two  substances  really  present — bread 
and  wine,  body  and  blood. 

a.  Subntantial  conjunction  of  the  two — consubBtautiation, 
Ivii'iNAiiox   iwhieh   He),  us  held    by  John   of  1'aris  and 
Rupert;  falsely  charged  on  the  Lutheran  Church. 

b.  SlK-rillllt  nl'll  eoJuiuodoH--    mystical    Ille'lial  illL'  relation 

of  the  natural  (bread  and  wine)  to  the  suuernatmal  l.o.h 
and  li|i.i..|  ,  earh  unchanged  in  its  substance,  and  without 
substantial  conjunction  ;  the  Lutheran  view. 

This  tabular  view  at  once  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
charge  of  holding  this  doctrine  has  been  so  commonly  made 
against  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  shows  how  groundless 
tin  charge  it.  (See  K  HA  mi's  "  Conservative  Reformation," 
767-775.)  The  same  charge,  with  an  equal  want  of  ac- 
curacy, has  been  made  against  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  school. 

C.  P.  KRAITII. 

Consue'gra,  a  Spanish  town,  in  the  province  of  Toledo, 
38  miles  S.  K.  of  Toledo.  It  is  an  old  place  with  steep, 
narrow  streets,  and  a  ruined  fortress  of  supposed  Roman 
origin.  It  manufactures  coarse  stuffs.  Pop.  0870. 

<  mi  MI  I  [from  the  Lat.  contain,  to  "  consult "  or  "  ad- 
rise"],  tho  supreme  magistrate  of  ancient  Rome  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings.  The  number  was  two,  and  the 
period  of  office  one  year,  but  there  was  no  restriction  as  to 
the  number  of  times  the  same  individual  might  be  elected, 
although  a  certain  interval  was  at  length  required  before 
again  holding  the  office.  Consuls  were  the  supreme  ex- 
ecutive officers,  but  had  no  legislative  authority.  They 
were  originally  chosen  only  from  tho  patricians,  but  after- 
wards from  the  plebeians  also.  The  age  required  by  law 
was  forty-three  years,  but  besides  this  it  was  requisite  to 
have  passed  through  the  inferior  offices  of  quaestor,  anlile, 
and  preetor.  They  were  elected  at  the  comitia  centttriata 
some  months  before  their  entrance  into  office,  which  took 
place  at  different  periods  of  the  year  at  different  times,  but 
finally  in  January.  During  the  interval  they  were  termed 
confute*  ilctiynati,  or  "  appointed  consuls."  Soon  after  the 
entrance  into  office  they  cast  lots  for  the  provinces  to  fall 
to  the  share  of  each,  the  superintendence  of  which  was 
conferred  on  them  by  the  senate.  Under  the  emperors  the 
nominal  office  of  the  consulate  was  preserved,  but  its  sub- 
stantial power  destroyed;  the  elections  became  mere  forms, 
the  emperor  appointing  whom  he  pleased.  Then,  too,  the 
custom  was  introduced  of  having  several  sets  of  consuls  in 
one  year;  those  admitted  on  the  first  day  gave  their  name 
to  the  year,  and  were  distinguished  from  the  others,  who 
were  termed  ivffecti  ("substituted  "),  by  the  title  ordinarii 
("regular").  Persons  also  were  sometimes  dignified  with 
the  title  without  enjoying  the  office,  and  were  then  styled 
honorary  conntlt.  Under  Justinian  the  year  ceased  to  be 
called  by  the  name  of  the  consul. 

Consuls  in  French  history  were  the  persons  to  whom, 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Directory  in  Nov.,  1799,  was 
entrusted  the  provisional  government  of  the  country.  Ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  thus  framed,  Bonaparte,  Cam- 
liaceres,  and  Lcbrun,  called  first,  second,  and  third  consuls, 
were  elected  at  the  same  time  by  the  conservative  senate, 
each  for  ten  years,  and  invested  with  different  degrees  of 
authority.  But  the  senate  having  passed  various  decree) 
which  curtailed  the  powers  of  the  second  and  third  con- 
suls, and  augmented  those  of  tho  first,  the  government  was 
gradually  assimilated  to  a  monarchy,  and  after  the  lapse 
of  four  years  and  a  half  an  easy  transition  was  made  from 
the  consular  to  the  imperial  form  ;  the  title  of  emperor  was 
substituted  for  that  of  consul,  and  the  exercise  of  the  sov- 
ereign authority  was  delegated  exclusively  to  Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

Con'sul*  [Fr.  coniul;  It.  mniole],  a  public  officer  ap- 
pointed by  a  government  to  reside  in  foreign  seaports  and 
other  places  for  tho  purpose  of  protecting  the  interests  of 
commerce  and  performing  administrative,  and  sometimes 
judicial,  duties  in  regard  to  his  countrymen  who  may  bo 
in  the  place  where  he  resides.  Consuls  also  aid  in  authen- 
ticating documents,  in  protecting  the  rights  of  seamen,  and 
in  various  other  minor  duties.  There  arc  consuls-general, 
vice-consuls,  deputy-consuls,  consular  and  commercial 
agents,  etc.  They  are  not  in  general  considered  as  diplo- 
matic officers.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  under  obligation  to 
obev  the  laws  of  the  place  where  they  reside.  Consuls  of 
the  1".  S.  are  governed  by  detailed  provisions  of  statutes 


*  Not  only  the  chief  magistrates  of  ancient  Rome,  but  those 
of  other  Italian  cities,  'vere  in  a  later  time  call''-!  ei-nMiN;  the 
Italian  republics,  it  ap|)0ars,  applied  the  title  t..  thu-e  niauis- 
trales  wh»m  they  s.-nt  to  the  oowlln  in  the  Levant,  and  after- 
wards to  their  representatives  at  other  ports. 
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passed  by  Congress,  which  arc  collected  in  13 right ly's  "  Di- 
gest and  Supplements."  These  statutes  regulate  their  ap- 
pointment and  compensation,  their  duties  towards  seamen 
and  masters  of  vessels,  their  power  to  take  ponesrionof  the 
estates  of  deceased  persons,  to  admiui>tcr  oaths,  perform 
the  acts  of  a  notary,  etc.  In  some  countries,  such  as  China, 
.Japan,  Turkey,  and  Persia,  they  arc  empowered  to  exercise 
judicial  functions,  both  criminal  and  civil,  and  to  inflict 
>[ircitied  punishments.  The  details  of  the  laws  are  too 
voluminous  to  be  stated.  An  important  ftrovision,  however, 
is  worthy  of  special  reference.  By  the  act  of  2-d  June, 
I860,  all  marriages  in  the  presence  of  any  consular  officer 
in  a  foreign  country,  bet\vcen  persons  who  wmild  be  author- 
ized to  marry  if  residing  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall 
have  the  same  validity  as  if  the  marriage  had  been  solem- 
nized in  the  IT.  S.  The  officer  is  directed  to  give  to  each 
of  the  parties  a  certificate  of  marriage,  stating  their  names, 
ages,  places  of  birth,  and  residence,  and  to  forward  a  dupli- 
cate to  the  department  of  state  at  Washington.  The  gen- 
eral powers  of  consuls  are  discussed  in  the  treatises  on  in- 
ternational law.  (Sec  INTERNATIONAL  LAW,  by  PRES.  T.  D. 
WOOLSEY,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D.) 

Consumption  [Lat.  consume,  coiwumptttm,  to  "wear 
away  "],  the  popular  name  of  various  diseases  characterized 
by  a  wasting  of  the  body,  such,  for  example,  as  "amemia  " 
(known  as  "consumption  of  the  blood"),  but  applied  es- 

Eccially  to  phthisis  pttlmonalis,  a  very  common  and  very 
ital  disease  of  the  lungs.  It  has  long  been  taught,  upon 
the  authority  of  Laennec,  Louis,  and  Andral,  that  the  cha- 
racteristic symptoms  of  pulmonary  consumption  depend 
upon  the  presence  in  the  lung-tissue  of  a  new  growth,  or 
neoplasm,  called  TUBERCLE  (which  see);  but  the  studies  of 
Virchow,  Niemeyer,  and  other  recent  pathologists  have 
demonstrated  that  cases  of  originally  tuberculous  consump- 
tion are  quite  rare,  although  they  do  occur,  the  presence 
of  the  tubercles  giving  rise  to  local  pneumonic  inflamma- 
tion in  their  neighborhood;  while  ordinary  consumption  is 
generally  characterized  by  (1)  local  consolidation,  (2)  cheesy 
degeneration  of  the  solidified  spot,  and  (3)  destruction  of 
the  degenerated  tissue  and  formation  of  a  cavity.  This  is 
the  direct  result,  in  most  cases,  of  a  "  catarrhal "  inflamma- 
tion— that  is,  of  an  inflammation  of  an  epithelial  surface, 
such  as  lines  the  air-passages — the  inflammation  being  as- 
sociated with  a  free  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  surface 
of  the  membrane.  Next,  the  air-vesicles  of  the  lungs  be- 
come filled  by  inhalation  and  by  other  means  with  the  young 
cells  of  the  secretion.  If,  aa  in  non-fatal  cases  of  ordinary 
pneumonia,  these  cells  soon  undergo  liquefaction  and  ab- 
sorption, the  patient  recovers.  But  if  the  accumulation  of 
cells  remains  unabsorbed  in  the  air-vesicles,  it  suffers  a 
cheesy  degeneration,  a  sort  of  slow  decay.  It  appears  that 
an  inflammatory  process  is  set  up  around  this  caseous  de- 
generate mass,  and  that  the  cheesy  degeneration  is  soon 
present  in  the  inflamed  lung-tissue  itself.  After  a  time  the 
degenerate  mass  may  assume  a  more  or  less  complete  puru- 
lent form,  and  may  be  discharged  by  coughing.  This, 
however,  does  not  always  happen.  The  mass  may  be  ab- 
sorbed, the  pulmonary  tissue  become  indurated  and  callous, 
without  a  trace  of  tubercle;  the  bronchial  tubes  maybe- 
come  dilated,  and  the  disease,  spreading  slowly,  may  disor- 
ganize but  not  consume  the  lungs.  This  is  a  very  common 
condition  in  old  consumptive  eases.  Meanwhile,  the  less 
changed  bronchi  near  the  seat  of  the  disease  pour  forth  a 
profuse  catarrhal  secretion, causing  copious  expectoration. 
The  pleura  near  the  seat  of  the  disease  becomes  thickened, 
and  adheres  by  organized  exudations  to  the  wall  of  the 
chest.  In  the  majority  of  cases  these  changes  begin  at  the 
apex  of  one  or  both  lungs. 

The  first  subjective  symptoms  are  usually  dull  pains 
about  the  collar-bones,  tightness  across  the  chest,  and  there 
is  not  unfrequently  a  dry,  hacking  cough,  not  very  s»-\ere. 
in  the  morning  and  late  at  night.  Headache,  weariness, 
dyspepsia,  and  loss  of  appetite  are  often  present.  The  , 

?u!se  increases  permanently,  in  most  cases  exceeding  0*1  or 
00  beats  in  a  minute.  The  rapidity  of  breathing  is  usual- 
ly increased.  An  early  symptom  is  a  high  evening  tem- 
perature— 103°  or  104°  F.  In  the  second  stage  night- 
sweats  are  often  extremely  severe,  pus  is  freely  exprrid- 
rated,  hectic  fever  is  decidedly  present,  the  pulse  is  more 
frequent.  In  the  third  stage,  when  con>iderable  cavities  I 
often  form  in  the  lung,  the  preceding  symptoms  arc  much  i 
intensified;  colliquatire  diarrhoea  supervenes,  and  yet  in 
many  cases  the  patient  continues  serene  and  hopeful,  and 
the  mind  is  remarkably  clear  and  active. 

The  causes  of  consumption  are  very  numerous.    Niemeyer  i 
assigns  the  first  place  as  a  cause  to  that  depraved,  ill-nour-  j 
ished  state  (called  the  scrofulous  diathesis)  in  which  there  i 
is  a  tendency  to  the  increased  production  of  young  cells. 
Any  depressing  circumstance  may  tend  to  the  establishment 
of  consumption.     An  hereditary    tendency  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  these  circumstances,  but  any  depressed 


state  uf  the  parent,  especially  of  the  mother,  whether  con- 
sumption, starvation,  anaemia,  scrofula,  or  any  other  »K  s- 
erasia,  appears  to  have  a  nearly  equal  effect  on  the  offspring, 
liowditch  and  others  have  shown  that,  other  things  brinir 
equal,  it  i-  ni">t  frequently  observed  in  places  where  the 
air  and  soil  arc  charged  with  moisture.  Cold  weather  in 
itself  appears  to  have  little  or  no  tendency  to  produce  the 
di>i  ase,  but  a  very  changeable  temperature  is  one  of  its 
most  fruitful  causes. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  as  to  whether 
consumption  is  or  is  not  a  contagious  diseax:  ;  and  !';;<•  ts 
are  not  wanting  which  appear  to  show  a  danger  of  infec- 
tion, especially  to  those  who  take  care  of  and  intimately 
associate  with  consumptives.  Another  interesting  ques- 
tion is  whether  consumption  is  ever  caused  or  promoted  by 
habitual  drunkenness,  either  in  the  ease  of  the  drunkard  or 
of  his  offspring.  The  best  opinion  among  physicians  ap- 
pears to  be  that  while  in  selected  cases  alcoholic  stimulants 
may  be  useful  adjuvants,  the  remedy  is  a  dangerous  one, 
since  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  more  consumptives  are 
injured  than  are  benefited  by  it.  On  the  offspring  of  the 
consumptive  the  effect  of  hard  drinking  is  confessedly  de- 
plorable. Over-study  at  school  appears  to  develop  the 
disease  in  some  young  people.  Overwork,  factory-life, 
the  grinding  of  metals,  cabiuctmaking,  and  all  kinds  of 
dusty  or  sedentary  work  are  undoubtedly  prolific  sources 
of  the  disease.  Mental  trouble,  excessive  care,  too  fre- 
quent child-bearing,  and  sexual  excess  are  to  be  reckoned 
in  the  list  of  causes.  Consumption  frequently  follows 
measles,  typhoid  fever,  and  whooping  cough,  not  improb- 
ably resulting  from  the  bronchitis  which  accompanies  those 
diseases. 

It  is  also  thought  that  pregnancy  will  check  the  disease 
in  the  female  ;  and  while  there  are  numerous  observations 
which  go  to  show  that  for  the  time  the  disease  is  sometimes 
(but  not  always)  held  in  abeyance,  it  is  certain  that  this 
abeyance  is  often  followed  by  a  period  of  greatly  increased 
activity  ;  and  the  probability  that  a  child  born  in  such  cir- 
cumstances will  be  sickly  and  short-lived  ought  to  prevent 
the  resort  to  any  such  practice  as  a  curative  measure. 

The  physical  signs  of  consumption  are  those  which  are 
determined  by  inspection,  palpation,  auscultation,  and  per- 
cussion of  the  chest.  Their  relative  importance  can  be 
appreciated  by  none  except  the  well-trained  and  experi- 
enced diagnostician. 

The  treatment  of  consumption  cannot  be  discussed  except 
in  the  most  general  terms,  for  no  disease  is  less  amenable 
to  mere  routine  treatment.  Yet  there  is  no  reasonable 
question  that,  especially  in  its  earlier  stages,  this  disease  is 
a  curable  one.  One  of  the  first  requisites  is  the  establish- 
ment, if  possible,  of  normal  nutrition — a  process  which  is 
usually  much  impaired  in  those  liable  to  this  disease.  The 
use  of  such  tonics  as  quinia  find  strychnia  in  some  condi- 
tions, the  administration  of  cod-liver  oil,  either  as  food  or 
for  its  assumed  alterative  powers,  and  judicious  change  of 
climate,  are  among  the  most  useful  measures.  Alcoholic 
stimulants  benefit  some  patients  and  injure  others,  and  on 
the  whole  do  more  harm  than  good;  the  hypophosphites 
of  soda  and  lime  appear  to  cause  increase  of  weight  and 
diminution  of  cough  and  expectoration  in  many  cases;  thor- 
ough counter-irritation  of  the  chest-walls  is  a  very  import- 
ant adjuvant ;  the  wearing  of  sufficient  clothing  to  protect 
the  body  from  sudden  changes  of  temperature  is  not  less 
important.  Systematic,  and  even  severe,  physical  labor 
benefits  some  patients,  but  others  appear  to  be  injured  by 
any  but  the  gentlest  exercise.  Special  symptoms,  like  diar- 
rhoea and  night-sweats,  will  require  palliative  treatment. 
Life  in  the  open  air  is  advisable,  except  in  wet  mid  Mcak 
weather.  The  dry  air  of  the  Western  plains  ami  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  the  equable  weather  of  Florida, 
and  the  dry,  sandy  soil  and  balsamic  exhalations  of  the 
great  pine  forests  of  the  South,  arc  believed  to  afford  favor- 
able conditions  for  recovery  in  many  cases.  Much  depends 
on  the  peculiar  history  and  temperament  of  individual 
cases,  and  the  proper  appreciation  of  these  conditions  in 
any  case  is  likely  to  tax  severely  the  judgment  of  even  the 
ablest  practitioner.  CHARLES  W.  GRKEXK. 

Consumption,  in  political  economy,  the  converse  of 
production.  Although  frequently  used  by  political  econo- 
mists, the  word  has  never  had  a  definite  meaning.  It  may 
be  said  that  everything  which  is  produced  by  human  labor 
is  to  cease  in  its  turn  to  exist.  There  is  a  consumption 
which  may  be  termed  annihilation,  and  a  consumption 
which  is  gain  or  an  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  world. 
Food  is  an  article  of  production  immediately  consumed, 
but  the  food  of  the  working  man  sustains  him  while  he  is 
producing  more  than  he  consumes.  A  thousand  dollars 
spent  in  building  a  house  produces  something  which  lasts 
fur  many  years.  The  same  sum  spent  in  raising  a  wheat- 
crop  will  seem  to  be  immediately  consumed,  but  it  may 
have  in  reality  been  laid  out  more  beneficially  than  the 
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other,  through  tin'  proce--  1,1  n  -production.     If  a  thousand 

elollars  laid  "in  ..n    hi'd    in... .  •  IIK-.  and   make*   it 

worth  eleven  hundred,  while  thcwii".-ii  raited  bj  i1 

pcndilnro  of  tin'  oilier  thousand  is  sold  for  lifK'en  hunelie-d 
dollars,  tin-re-  i-  IBM  e-on-uinpiiein  in  the  latter  expenditure 
tlllin  in  th"  fornn-r. 

Con't'U't  [I. at.  <',n>ln,'tu«.  from  ri,,>,  "  togethe-r,"  and 
tin>'/",  to  •  touch  "].  In  ge-oinotry,  two  line-s,  (Hi'-  of  whie-h 
lit  ].  Ml  i-  .  "ivlltlict  when  they  lime- 

a  commein  point,  from  which  th-;.  i'. 1.'  in  such  a  way 

th:il  the  dclle-e-tion  of  the  MM  '".Til  tin1  "tliiT  will,  it'  ;i 
Mitlii-irntl y  small  eh'partnre  he  taken,  berome1  as.  small  a 
I'ractieni  as  wi-  please-  lit'  that  depiii  i 

t'ovi  \i  i,  \M;I.I  ..I  ,  the  angle-  made-  hy  a  <-ur\  e  line  with 
its  tangent.  It  is  also  called  anijle  <>/  cmitinyeacy,  and  in 
equal  Iti  the  iin^le  ut'  curvature. 

Contagion  [from  the  Lut.  .-,,,1.  ••  \\  ith."  "together." 
mill  lun, in.  lii  ••  totleh  "],  Ihe  transmission,  dip-ct  or  in- 

liili-i-l,     ttnm    olio     [HT-.in     III     lllloliier,     ut      ill-'Il-r.        II'    lit'    a 

given  niilnlier  of  healthy  pe-rsons  e-xpns.-el  to  asHiieiation 
wilh  the  sie-k,  a  larger  proportion  hec.inii-s  ill  than  is  ob- 
serveel  among  persons  not  exposed  in  ihi>  rau-e-  ol  d 
it  is  sai.l  In  I.e  propagati-d  by  contagion.  It  was  formerly 
Cttllcel  "common  contagion  "  when  the  iliseasi-  might  pos- 
sihly  arise  from  some  cause  other  than 

personal  contact;  while,  if  the  e-haiacte-rs  of  llie  elis.-a-e- 
arc  well  markei!.  an<l  truce-able  to  no  cause  except  infec- 
tions ciintaet,  it  is  saiil  to  he  iliu:  to  a  specific  contagion, 
which  may  he  in  some  cases  shown  to  be  capable  of  re-pro 
due-ing  the  primary  disease  to  mi  illimiluUe  extent,  being 
conveyed  either  through  the  secretions  or  through  exhala- 
tions. Contagious  diseases  are  sometimes  epidemic,  trav- 
elling from  place  to  place,  hut  there  are  epidemic  diseases 
which  are  by  no  means  contagious.  No  question  in  the 
etiology  of  disease  is  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  bound- 
ary line  het ween  contagious  and  non-contagious  diseases; 
and,  simple  as  Ihe  definition  of  the  term  may  appear,  the 
nature,  conditions,  and  limitations  of  contagious  influence 
are  as  yet  almost  unknown. 

REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 

<  oiit.-iri'ni,  the  name  of  a  noble  family  of  Venice  that 
produced  numerous  doges  and  senators,  of  whom  the  most 
famous  were — AMBROGIO,  a  senator,  who  was  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  the  king  of  Persia  iu    117-1.     lie  returned  in 
1477,  and  published  in  1487  a  curious  account  of  his  mis- 
sion   aiid    travels. — AxnitKA,    elected    doge    in    l:!li7.     He 
gained  iu  1380  an  important  victory  over  the  Conors 
saved   Venice  from  imminent   danger.      Hied    in    i 
DoucMeei.  elected   doge  in    Ili.V.i.   waged  war  against  the 
Turks,   who  took   Candia   in   1667  after  a  famous  siege. 
!>ieii  in  1074. — (!  Asi-vno.  a  cardinal  and  writer,  was  born 
at    Venice  in   1  IS,'!.     He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Charles   V..  inul  was  papal  legate  at  the  Diet  of 
Itittishim  in  Kill.      Died  in  1542. 

Contempt'  [Lilt.  cinilfrnptHi,  from  conttmno,  contemp- 
lum.  to  •'  de.-pise"],  in  law,  is  a  wilful  disregard  or  diso- 
bedience of  a  public  authority.  Hy  the  Constitution  of  the 
I".  S.  each  house  of  Congress  may  punish  its  members  for 
disorderly  behavior,  kinl  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds 
expel  a  member.  The  power  to  punish  for  contempt  is 
also  possessed  by  either  hou>e  of  Congress,  as  incidental  to 
the  complete  exercise  of  tin-  aulhnrit\  grunted  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  extends  to  shunters  nr  persons  who  are  not 
members.  This  power  of  punishing  for  contempt  must  be 
exercised  during  the  session  of  Congress,  and  the  punish- 
ment itself  cannot  extend  beyond  the  existence  of  the 

Collu'l'e-.-s. 

COSTKVIT  or  Cm  itr.  Courts  of  justice  have  an  inherent 
power  In  punish  nil  persons  for  contempt  of  their  rules  and 
orders,  for  disobedience  of  process,  and  for  disturbing  them 
in  their  proceeding.  \Vhen  a  person  is  regularly  adjudged 
to  he  in  contempt  he  cannot  be  discharged  by  another  court 
or  judge  on  a  writ  of  hn!,,n*  rnrf>it».  In  some  of  the  States 
the  !uw  of  contempt  is  earefully  regulated  by  ^aliile. 

Contcntlicn,  a  township  of  Pitt  en..  N.  C.    Pop.2118. 

(cinti.  lie  (AliMVsn  nr,  lini  intox).  PI:I\VI-:.  born  in 
Paris  in  ir.L".!,  was  a  brother  of  the  great  prince  of  ('undo. 
In  the  civil  war  of  tin1  Fronde  he  commanded  a  royitli-t 
army  ai'iiinsl  the  prince  of  Condi'.  lie  married  a  niece 
of  Cardinal  Ma/.arin.  Died  ill  llitili. 

<  onti,  tie   ( 1'n  vs'cois   I.ons  IIP.   lioriinox-X  Piasvi:.  a 
French  general,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1'mi- 
in  ll'iiil.      He  had  so  high  a  reputation   for  valor  and  other 

SMipular  qualities  that  he  wn-  .-hn-vn  kiuir  of  Poland  by  n 
urge  parly  in  lt)U7.  but  Augustus  of  Saxony  obtained  the 
throne.  He  served  with  distinction  at  Steenkerke  in  1898, 
and  received  the  command  of  an  army  in  l-'laidcrs  in  17H1.', 
but  he  died  in  the  same  year.  According  to  Saint-Simon. 
he  was  the  ••  idol  of  the  soldiers  and  the  hero  of  the  offi- 
cers." (Sec  SAIXT-SIMOX,  "Mf moires.") 


<  online-lit    [from    •  „/,„...,   to    '•  continue  " 

(from    .•/,,(.  ••  lu^'el  her."    and    /.<>.,.,  to    "bold"). 

unbroken  e\tcn!].  :i  |-n-_-.-.  iinbrok  land. 

r  tliiin  an  i-land.      The-    |,oih- 

tlie-  e-nrth  rising  uboic  Ihe  siirliicc  ,,f  the  ocean  i-  diiid'd 
into  six  gi.  .  :,.-  continents,  brside-s  innuiio 

small. -r  om-w.   the   i-land-.       A   ,-,,ntinent    is   not    don 
larger  pii-cc  of  land  :  it  ha«  :i  :  ;ure  ibund  in  all, 

hut  not   in  island-,  and  w  hich  m  i  .   1..-  c-ill.-d  The-  OOntine 
structure-.      ,Mon-'i\  e-r.  I'lich   coni  incut    tin-    -[lecml  in, 
COUUguration   and   a   eii\.  unate.  plants.  al)d   ani- 

mals whie-h    distinguish    it    ti  ..ilier.  and    stamp 

upon  it  a  re-al  individuality.     1  body  ot  Ian 

a  form  mem-  etr  h'ss  triangular.      North  and  South  An. 
are  triangular;    1-inrope,  together  with  Asia,  forms  anothe-r 
large    i  "I  the-   main  b  idy  of  Africa  is  also  trian- 

gular.    Iu  Australia  alone  the  squa 
ilominaic.  though  the-  ti-iiel.-ncy  to  the-  triangular  ap] 
when  we-  i-i.n-ider  tin-  continent  as  prolonged  to  the  .-..uih 
e-rn  point  of  Tasmania.  This  remarkable  coincidence  in  the 
fundamental  form  evidently    points  to  a  general  law  of 
strue-ture  which  g-  .um-  time  discover.     In  tin- 

two  Americas  and  in  the  southern  continents  of  the'  iil.l 
World  the  sharper  point  of  the  triangle  is  turned  towards 
the  se/uth.  in  Asia  and  Europe  towards  the  W.  In  the 
\\i-tcrn  World,  therefore,  the  greatest  extension  of  land 
is  from  N.  to  S.,  9000  miles,  passing  through  all  tones 
of  climate,  with  great  changes  in  plants  and  animals;  in 
Asia  and  Europe  the  land  extends  about  9000  miles  from 
E.  to  W.  along  the  parallels,  and  the  temperature  and  veg- 
etable and  animal  forms  are  very  similar. 

Notwithstanding  their  resemblance  In  general  form,  the 
outlines  of  the  continents  offer  striking  difference!,  some 
being  deeply  indented  with  gulfs,  bnys,  inland  sco»,  and 
projecting  peninsulas,  while  others  present  a  massive  form 
with  simpler  outlines,  without  indentations  worthy  of  no- 
tice. Carl  Ritter  has  called  attention  to  the  vast  import- 
ance of  this  kind  of  configuration  to  civilization.  Such  in- 
dentations greatly  increase  the  length  of  the  coast-line,  and 
the  contact  of  land  and  water  faveirs  the  formation  of  con- 
venient harbors,  opens  the  interior  of  the  continents  to  com- 
merce by  the  paths  of  the  sea,  and  facilitates  communication 
with  the  outer  world.  The  sea  penetrating  into  the  land 
moderates  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  gives  moist- 
ure and  fertility.  This  subdivision  of  the  continents  into 
peninsulas,  which  make  as  many  peculiar  physical  regions, 
secures  a  richer  development  hy  assisting  in  the  formation 
of  distinct  nationalities,  such  as  those  reared  in  the  great 

?eninsulas  of  India  and  Arabia  on  the  Asiatic,  and  Greece, 
taly,  and  Spain  on  the  European,  portion  of  the  great 
eastern  land-mass.  In  this  respect  there  is  among  the  con- 
tinents a  significant  gradation.  No  other  part  of  the  world 
has  so  large  a  number  of  indentations,  compared  to  its  ex- 
tent, as  Europe  has.  The  triangle  which  makes  the  body 
of  this  continent  has  three1  pe-n'm-ulos  on  each  of  its  mari- 
time sides — Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain  projecting  into  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  peninsulas  of  Bre- 
tagne,  Denmark,  and  Scandinavia  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic;  while  the  British  Isles  themselves  arc  hardly 
less  than  a  projection  of  the  mainland.  Numerous  in- 
dentations are  also  found  in  the  large  Asiatic  continent, 
though  not  so  many  in  proportion  to  its  size.  Arabia, 
India,  Indo-China  in  the  S.,  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  China,  Manchoorin.  with  Corea  and  Kamt- 
chatka,  in  the  extreme  eastern  point  of  Asia,  on  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  form  a  necklace  of  rich  lands 
surrounding  two-thirds,  and  containing  the  most  valuable 
portions  of  its  domain.  North  America,  although  less 
in de -nted.  still  has  the  peninsulas  of  Florida  and  Ne-va 
Scotia  on  the  Atlantic  ;  Labrador  and  Melville  Peninsula 
em  iis  northern  Aretie  shore;  and  California  and  Alaska  on 
the  Pacific.  In  these  three  continents  the  gulfs,  bays,  and 
inland  sens  abound  correspondingly.  In  Europe  the  large 
peninsular  appendages  are  to  the  te»tnl  area  of  the  continent 
as  1  to  4:  in  Asia,  as  1  to  5.5;  in  Neirth  America  as  1  to 
1  I.  In  Africa.  Smith  America,  and  Australia  the  wnters 

of  the  e an  nowhere  penetrate  deeply  into  the  heart  of  the 

continents.  The  so-called  gulfs  or  bays — like  that  of  Aricn 
in  South  America,  the'  Gulf  of  Guinea  ill  Africa,  and  tl:e 
great  South  Australian  Bay — are  only  slight  bends  in  the 
:  nnel  the  projection  of  the  Atlas  lanels  and  of  Cape 
'.ifui  in  Africa,  and  of  York  Peninsula  in  North  Aus- 
tralia, an-  hardly  to  be  counted  among  the  true  peninsulas. 
These-  thre-e  eontini-nts  arc  trunk*  without  I- 
llitte-r  expn  sse«  himself,  or  hodii's  without  members  :  while 
the  northern  continents  are  beautiful  trees  with  trunks  and 
abundant  branches,  or  bodies  richly  articulated  with  use- 
ful members. 

There  are-  upon  the  entire  globe  three  bands  of  land  and 
iitinents — the  two  American  continents  forming  one 
band;    Eun-pe  anil  Africa  another:   Asia  and  Austr:. 
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third  ;  the  last  two  pairs  being  clustered  together  on  one 
side  of  the  globe,  the  first  isolated  on  the  opposite  side. 
As  two  of  the  three  bands  of  land,  or  four  continents,  are 
crowded  together  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  it  contains 
two-thirds,  and  the  western  hemisphere  only  one-third  of 
the  lands.  The  Old  World  is  thus  double  the  size  of  the 
New  World.  (See  EARTH.)  ARNOLD  GUYOT. 

Continental  [originally  applied  in  contradistinction 
to  provincial ;  belonging  to  the  whole  American  continent, 
and  not  to  any  one  province  or  colony],  a  term  applied  to 
the  money  and  troops  of  the  revolting  colonies  during  the 
Revolutionary  war.  It  was  introduced  in  the  early  part  of 
that  contest  by  the  colonists,  to  distinguish  their  own  forces 
from  those  of  the  British  government.  The  latter  were 
called  "  ministerial  forces,"  being  under  the  control  of  the 
British  ministry.  The  "Continental  Congress"  was  the 
Congress  of  the  colonies,  and  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence it  was  the  Congress  of  the  U.  S.  previous  to  1788, 
when  the  Constitution  came  into  force.  It  had  only  one 
house. 

Continental  Sys'tem,  a  name  given  to  Napoleon's 
plan  for  excluding  British  merchandise  from  all  parts  of  | 
the  continent  of  Europe.  It  commenced  with  the  Berlin 
Decree  (issued  by  Napoleon  Nov.  21,  1800),  which  de- 
clared the  British  Islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  treated 
as  prisoners  of  war  all  Englishmen  found  in  the  territories 
occupied  by  the  French  armies  or  by  the  allies  of  France. 
The  French  government  was  not  able  to  render  this  blockade 
complete.  The  British  ministers  retaliated  by  an  "  Order 
in  Council,"  which  was  issued  in  Jan.,  1807,  and  prohibited 
all  neutral  vessels  from  entering  any  port  belonging  to 
France  or  her  allies;  vessels  that  violated  this  order  were 
confiscated  if  captured. 

Contin'gency  [from  the  Lat.  contingo,  to  "  happen  "], 
a  fortuitous  event;  a  casualty.  In  law,  contingency  is  an 
event  the  occurrence  of  which,  though  uncertain,  is  suffi- 
ciently probable  to  be  provided  for. 

Contin'gent,  fortuitous,  occurring  without  design ;  in 
law,  depending  on  an  uncertainty.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  quota  of  troops  furnished  to  the  common 
army  by  each  member  of  a  confederation  ;  the  propor- 
tion of  troops  or  money  furnished  by  each  party  to  an 
alliance. 

Contin'ued  Frac'tions,  expressions  which  arise 
from  the  approximate  valuation  of  fractions  whose  terms 
are  large.  For  example,  the  ratio  of  the  circumference 
to  the  diameter,  f  ssrjjjj,  may  be  represented  by  the  con- 
tinued fraction — 

3  +  1 

7  +  1 

15  +  1 

1  +  1 


23  +  1 

1  +L 
TJ 

For  convenience,  the  fraction  may  be  written  thus: 

.4.1       I         J       J        I     J 

T  7  +  15+25  +  1  +  7  +  4' 

To  convert  a  proper  fraction  into  a  continued  fraction, 
divide  the  denominator  by  the  numerator,  and  make  of 
the  mixed-number  quotient  a  new  denominater  to  the  nu- 
merator, 1.  Proceed  in  like  manner  with  the  fractional 
part  of  this  new  denominator,  and  so  continue  as  long  as 
the  division  leaves  a  remainder,  or  as  long  as  is  necessary 
for  the  object  in  view.  If  the  given  fractional  number  is, 
as  in  the  foregoing  case,  an  improper  fraction,  it  must  first 
be  reduced  to  a  mixed  number,  after  which  the  above  rule 
applies  to  the  fractional  part.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Continuity,  Law  of,  a  principle  of  considerable  use 
in  investigating  the  laws  of  motion  and  of  change  in  gen- 
eral, and  which  may  be  thus  enunciated:  \othiity  passes 
from  one  state  to  another  without  passing  through  nil  the  in- 
termediate states.  Leibnitz  claims  the  merit  of  having  first 
made  known  this  law ;  but,  in  so  far  as  motion  at  least 
is  concerned,  it  is  distinctly  laid  down  by  Galileo,  and 
ascribed  by  him  to  Plato.  But,  though  a  perception  of  its 
truth  seems  to  have  been  felt  long  before,  Leibnitz  was  cer- 
tainly the  first  who  applied  the  principle  to  test  the  con- 
sistency of  theories  or  supposed  laws  of  nature.  The  ar- 
gument on  which  he  attempted  to  establish  it.  n  priori  is, 
that  if  any  change  were  to  happen  without  the  interven- 
tion of  time,  the  thing  changed  must  be  in  two  different 
conditions  at  one  and  the  same  instant,  which  is  obviously 
impossible.  A  remarkable  application  of  the  law  of  con- 
tinuity was  made  by  John  Bernoulli  in  an  "  Essay  on  the 
Laws  and  Communication  of  Motion,*'  which  gained  the 
prize  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris  (1724),  to  prove 
that  perfectly  hard  bodies  cannot  exist,  because  in  the  col- 


lision of  such  bodies  a  finite  change  of  motion  must  take 
place  in  an  instant — an  event  which,  by  the  law  now  ex- 
plained, is  impossible.  This  conclusion  was  objected  to 
i  by  D'Alembcrt  and  Maclaurin,  who,  on  account  of  it,  were 
disposed  to  reject  the  law  of  continuity  altogether;  but  the 
,  difficulty  is  got  over  by  supposing  (which  on  various 
grounds  is  extremely  probable)  that  there  is  no  real  con- 
tact, and  that  bodies  begin  to  act  on  each  other  when  their 
surfaces,  or  what  seem  to  be  their  surfaces,  are  yet  at  a 
distance. 

Continuity,  Principle  of  (in  math.).  See  PROJECTION. 

Con'toocook,  a  post-village  of  Ilopkintnn  township, 
Merrimack  co.,  N.  II.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Concord  and 
Claremont  and  the  Contoocook  River  R.  Ks.,  11  miles  S.  W. 
of  Concord.  It  has  four  churches,  an  academy,  and  man- 
ufactures of  carriages,  lumber,  tubs,  and  woollens. 

Contour',  in  the  fine  arts,  the  external  lines  which 
bound  and  terminate  a  figure.  The  beauty  of  contour  con- 
gists  in  those  lines  being  flowing,  lightly  drawn,  and  sinu- 
ous. They  must  be  scientifically  drawn,  and  this  cannot 
be  done  without  a  good  knowledge  of  anatomy. 

Con'tra,  a  Latin  preposition  signifying  "against," 
"opposite  to;"  also  a  musical  term  meaning  opposite, 
lower,  and  applied  to  the  alto  and  tenor  parts  when  they 
form  the  lowest  part  in  harmony.  When  a  part  lower  than 
the  usual  bass  is  employed,  it  is  called  eo«lra-6aMOi 

Contraband  [It.  contrabanrlo,  from  the  Late  Lat.  1:011- 
tra  bannnm,  "  contrary  to  proclamation  "],  in  commercial 
language,  goods  exported  from  or  imported  into  a  country 
against  its  laws.  Contraband  of  war  are  such  articles  as  a 
belligerent  has  by  the  law  of  nations  the  right  of  prevent- 
ing a  neutral  from  furnishing  to  his  enemy.  Articles  con- 
traband of  war  are,  in  general,  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
and  those  out  of  which  munitions  of  war  arc  made.  All 
these  are  liable  to  be  seized;  but  very  arbitrary  interpre- 
tations have  been  affixed  to  the  term  by  powerful  states 
when  able  to  enforce  them  by  arms.  Thus,  provisions  have 
been  held  to  be  contraband  of  war  when  it  is  the  object  of 
a  belligerent  to  reduce  his  enemy  by  famine.  Where  the 
primary  use  of  goods  is  military,  they  would  seem  to  be 
plainly  contraband  ;  where  the  use  is  of  a  doubtful  character, 
and  they  are  suited  either  for  a  state  of  war  or  peace,  their 
character  leaves  open  an  inquiry  as  to  the  objects  of  the  ship- 
ment and  the  use  to  which  the  goods  may  be  put.  The  act 
of  carrying  contraband  goods  is  not,  in  general,  good  ground 
for  confiscation  of  the  ship ;  the  contraband  goods  only  arc 
1  subject  to  seizure.  The  uncertainty  respecting  the  low  con- 
cerning this  whole  subject  is  due  to  the  natural  conflict  be- 
tween the  necessities  of  war  and  the  laws  of  trade.  The 
remark  of  Calvo  appears  to  be  justified,  that  international 
law  has  not  yet  been  able  to  establish  a  rule  universally  ac- 
cepted and  respected  concerning  the  distinctive  character 
of  contraband  of  war.  The  act  of  carrying  despatches  to  or 
for  a  belligerent,  or  the  act  of  transporting  his  ambassadors 
in  a  neutral  vessel,  has  given  rise  to  grave  discussions  in- 
volving principles  resembling  those  applied  to  contraband, 
though  requiring  separate  consideration.  Such  acts  may 
become  serious  violations  of  the  law  of  nations,  substanti- 
ally identifying  the  neutral  with  the  belligerent,  and  sub- 
jecting his  ship  to  confiscation  by  the  opposing  party  to  the 
war.  A  question  of  great  magnitude  arose  in  the  recent 
civil  war  in  the  U.  S.  in  connection  with  the  seizure  by  an 
American  officer  of  the  Trent,  an  English  ship,  then  en- 
gaged in  carrying  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  ministers  of 
the  insurgents,  to  a  neutral  country.  The  result  of  the  con- 
troversy was  an  assumption  by  both  parties  to  it  that  the 
law  of  nations  does  not  allow  a  belligerent  at  sea  to  take 
into  his  control,  from  a  neutral  vessel,  such  persons.  The 
regular  course  is  to  have  the  ship  brought  before  a  prize 
court  of  the  captor  for  condemnation.  It  is,  however, 
claimed  by  some  writers  that  there  is  ground  for  maintain- 
ing that  a  belligerent  may  take  noxious  persons,  such  as 
military  men  belonging  to  the  enemy,  from  a  neutral  ves- 
sel without  any  prize  proceedings,  and  after  their  removal 
release  the  ship.  The  exercise  of  such  a  right,  if  it  exist, 
is  so  delicate  and  likely  to  cause  irritation  on  the  part  of 
the  neutral,  that  it  seems  to  demand  regulation  by  treaty. 
(Consult  WHKATOX,  KENT,  CALVO,  and  other  text-writers. 
See  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  No.  II.,  by  PKES.  T.  D.  WOOL- 
SET,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D.)  REVISED  BY  T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Con'tra  Cos'ta,  a  county  near  the  central  part  of 
California.  Area,  800  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  San  Pablo  and  Suisun  bays,  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  partly  occupied  by  moun- 
tains of  the  Coast  Range.  Here  is  Monte  Diablo,  the  cen- 
tral landmark  of  the  State.  The  county  contains  valuable 
lignitic  coal  and  saline  springs.  Limestone,  sandstone, 
and  gypsum  are  found.  Grain,  cattle,  and  wool  are  raised. 
The  soil  is  in  general  productive.  Capital,  Martinez, 
Pop.  8461. 
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Con'tract  [Lai.  contraho,  to  "draw  together"],  an 
agreement  in  which  a  party  undertakes  to  do  or  not  to  do 
a  particular  tiling.  Contracts  arc  distinguished,  according 
t«  their  form.  cither  us  contracts  of  record,  specialties,  or 
simple  contracts.  Contracts  of  record  arc  such  obligations 
as  lire  evidenced  l>y  judicial  records,  as,  lor  example. 
nizanccs  and  judgment  rally.)  Spe- 

cialties arc  contracts  under  -eal,  Midi  a"  deeds,  bonds,  and 
covenants.  Simple  or  parol  contracts  iuclude  those  agree- 
ments which  arc  nut  comprised  within  the  first  two  classes, 
anil  may  be  cither  oral  or  in  writing.  As  regards  the  mode 
of  their  creation,  contracts  arc  further  distinguished  as  ex- 
press or  implied.  They  arc  express  when  stated  by  the 
parties  thereto senting  in  direct  and  formal  terms;  im- 
plied, when  they  derm.-  their  origin  and  validity  from  con- 
struction of  law,  as  being  of  such  a  nature  that  rea«on  and 
justice  dictate  their  fulfilment.  Contracts  are  still  differently 
classified  in  reference  to  the  time  of  their  performance,  as 
executed  and  executory.  They  are  said  to  he  executed  when 
the  obligations  therein  created  have  been  already  carried 
out;  executory,  when  their  fulfilment  is  yet  to  be  accom- 
plished. Contracts  of  every  variety  include  tour  essential 
constituent  elements:  First,  there  must  be  appropriate 
parties;  second,  there  must  bo  mutual  consent  to  the 
rerins  of  the  agreement ;  third,  there  must  be  a  valid  con- 
sideration, either  actual  or  pte-mn'l;  and,  fourth,  there 
must  be  a  definite  subject-matter  to  be  acted  upon.  As 
regards  the  first  point,  all  persons  are  capable  of  binding 
themselves  by  their  contracts  except  certain  important 
classes  of  individual-"  who  labor  under  some  natural  in- 
firmity, cither  from  want  of  sufficient  age  (as  infants),  or 
from  lack  of  requisite  mental  soundness  (as  idiots  and 
lunatics),  or  who  are  placed  arhitrarily  under  disability  in 
consequence  of  their  legal  status  (as  married  women). 
Drunkards,  seamen,  aliens,  and  bankrupts  are  also  inca- 
pacitated in  certain  instances.  Infancy  at  law  is  the  con- 
dition of  persons  under  the  age  of  twenty-one,  though  in 
some  States  females  are  considered  to  arrive  at  majority  at 
eighteen.  It  is  a  general  principle,  though  subject  to  ex- 
ceptions, in  accordance  with  modern  judicial  decisions,  that 
an  infant's  contracts  are  not  void,  but  voidable;  i.  c.  they 
may  be  confirmed  or  disavowed  by  him,  either,  in  some  in- 
stances, before  majority,  or,  in  all  eases,  within  a  reason- 
able time  afterwards.  The  chief  important  exception  to 
this  rule  is  an  infant's  contracts  for  necessaries,  which  are 
considered  binding  upon  him.  The  import  of  the  term 
"  necessaries  "  is  not  invariable,  as  different  articles  would 
be  comprised  within  the  designation  according  to  the  wealth 
and  station  of  various  persons.  The  validity  of  these  ob- 
ligations is  established  for  the  same  reason  that  others  are 
considered  voidable — that  the  infant's  welfare  may  be  en- 
sured until  he  arrives  at  years  of  discretion.  Moreover, 
the  contract  of  marriage  may  be  entered  into  by  males  at 
the  ago  of  fourteen,  and  by  females  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
unless  there  is  some  statutory  provision  to  the  contrary. 
Idiots  and  lunatics  are  relieved  from  responsibility  for 
their  contracts,  because  they  are  incapable  of  understand- 
ing the  nature  of  the  promises  they  make,  and  of  giving  a 
valid  assent.  But  it  is  likewise  true  of  them,  as  of  infants, 
that  contracts  for  necessaries  suitable  to  their  station,  if 
entered  into  with  other  parties  who  act  in  good  faith,  are 
obligatory.  Insane  persons  may  also  have  lucid  intervals, 
and  would  bo  liable  for  agreements  made  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. Temporary  mental  weakness  resulting  from 
intoxication  will  relieve  from  liability  when  it  is  sufficient 
in  degree  to  preclude  reasonable  action,  and  is  not  con- 
tracted purposely  to  defraud  others.  Mere  mental  feeble- 
ness, however  originating,  which  is  not  so  excessive  as  to 
orevcnt  a  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  a  contract,  will 
he  no  ground  of  exemption  unless  a  person  affected  by  it  is 
led  into  a  contract  by  imposition.  Married  women,  at  com- 
mon law,  are  placed  under  an  almost  entire  inability  to  con- 
tract. Their  legal  existence  is  deemed  to  be  merged  in  that 
of  their  husbands.  In  some  instances  they  have  power  to 
bind  their  husbands,  as  when  they  act  as  agents  or  make 
engagements  for  necessaries  which  their  huslmnds  refuse 
to  supply  ;  but  agreements  of  this  kind  are  not  their  own 
personal  obligations.  Courts  of  equity  and  recent  statu- 
tory provisions  have  considerably  extended  the  powers  of 
married  women  to  enter  into  engagements  which  will  be 
binding  upon  their  property.  This  result  in  equity  has 
been  accomplished  through  the  medium  of  trusts.  The 
incapacity  of  aliens  extends  mainly  to  their  ability  to  ac- 
quire a  valid  title  to  real  estate,  and  in  some  States  has 
li<  en  remo\  cd.  Seamen  are  relieved,  in  certain  instances, 
from  their  stipulations,  to  protect  them  from  the  conse-  I 
quences  of  their  own  improvidence;  while  the  engagements  I 
of  bankrupts  are  in  some  instances  nullified  to  prevent  in-  ! 
jury  to  their  creditors.  Persons  who  are  forced  in  to  con  • 
by  duress,  either  through  imprisonment  or  reasonable  fear 
of  injury  to  life  or  limb,  are  excused  from  their  fulfilment. 


As  regards  the  nature  of  the  obligations  which  they  as- 
sume, parties  to  contracts  may  act  either  severally  or  joint- 
ly, or  jointly  and  severally.  When  any  joint  liiibilit , 
ists,  as  in  the  last  two  instances,  and  one  of  the  ] 
discharges  it  by  paying  more  than  his  share  of  the  indebt- 
edness, he  may,  under  the  notion  of  an  implied  contract, 
recover  from  the  others  their  just  proportion.  This  ii 
termed  ••contribution."  It  rests  on  a  doctrine  of  natural 
justice,  and  is  more  completely  enforced  in  a  court  of 
equity.  The  right,  to  enforce  agreements  against  others 
may  also  be  either  several  or  joint :  that  is.  it  may  inhere 
in  a  single  individual  or  in  two  or  more  collectively.  No 
right  of  this  kind,  however,  ean  be  Loth  joint  and  several 
at  the  same  time,  nnd  in  this  respect  it  differs  from  the  cor- 
responding liability.  Parties  may  also  act  on  their  own 
behalf,  or  in  a  representative  capacity  as  agents  or  par' 
For  the  purpose  of  making  a  contract,  a  corporation,  how- 
e\er  numerous  its  members  may  be,  is  regarded  as  a  jingle 
person.  The  second  element  of  contracts,  assent,  is  neces- 
sarily implied  in  the  term  "agreement" — a  meeting  of 
minds.  Assent  must  be  mutual,  and  have  reference  to  ex- 
actly the  same  stipulations.  There  must  not  only  be  a  pro- 
posal, but  an  acceptance,  and  if  any  modification  in  the 
terms  of  the  original  offer  is  made  by  the  party  by  whom 
it  is  received,  no  contract  is  established.  The  entire  con- 
currence of  all  the  parties  concerned  is  Indispensable.  Such 
proposed  change  would  be,  in  itself,  a  new  offer,  which 
would  need  acceptance.  It  is  not  necessary  that  apro- 
posal  when  made  should  be  acceded  to  at  once.  An  offerer 
may  contemplate  a  continuance  of  the  offer  for  a  certain 
definite  or  understood  period,  within  which  assent  may  be 
expressed  by  the  offeree  and  a  valid  contract  created ;  or 
an  offer  to  enter  into  an  agreement  may  be  sent  to  a  person 
at  a  distance,  who  must  reply  by  mail.  In  cases  of  this 
kind  the  contract,  according  to  the  prevailing  opinion, 
though  with  weighty  dissent,  is  deemed  to  be  completely 
formed  from  the  time  when  the  letter  of  acceptance  ia 
posted,  without  regard  to  the  fact  of  its  being  received. 

The  element  of  consideration  is  that  which  gives  con- 
tracts a  legal,  as  distinguished  from  a  moral,  validity,  for, 
as  a  rule,  promises  are  not  enforceable  in  law  which  do  not 
rest  on  such  a  basis.  The  consideration  is  the  canse  of 
a  contract,  the  return  for  a  stipulation,  the  price  for  a 
promise.  It  may  be  something  actually  rendered,  as  is 
requisite  in  nearly  all  simple  contracts,  or  its  existence 
may  be  conclusively  presumed,  as  in  negotiable  paper 
which  has  passed  into  circulation,  and  in  contracts  under 
seal.  The  care  and  deliberation  with  which  the  latter 
are  usually  formed  are  considered  a  sufficient  substitute 
for  an  actual  consideration.  In  the  case  of  negotiable 
paper,  a  proper  consideration  will  only  be  conclusively 
presumed  when  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  interest!  of 
innocent,  unsuspecting  third  parties  into  whose  hands  the 
paper  has  passed  before  maturity.  The  requisites  of  a 
valid  consideration  are  that  it  shall  cither  be  some  benefit 
to  the  party  promising  or  some  disadvantage  or  injury  to 
the  party  to  whom  the  promise  is  made.  Considerations 
are  distinguished  as  good  or  valuable.  The  former  term  is 
applied  to  inducements  of  relationship  and  natural  affec- 
tion ;  the  latter,  to  some  mode  of  making  return  which  is 
either  directly  pecuniary  or  estimable  pecuniarily  through 
its  probable  consequences  in  occasioning  profit  or  loss. 
Marriage  also  is  included  within  this  latter  designation. 
A  good  consideration  will  only  support  an  executed  con- 
tract, and  then  simply  between  the  parties  themselves.  As 
illustrations  of  a  valuable  consideration  may  be  mentioned 
the  payment  of  money,  the  performance  of  work,  the  for- 
bearance to  sue,  the  delivery  of  property,  the  making  of  a 
promise  for  a  promise,  and  the  like.  In  such  cases  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  consideration  be  an  equivalent  for 
the  agreement  made.  A  moral  obligation  will  constitute  no 
legal  consideration  for  a  promise,  except  in  cages  where  there 
has  been  a  pre-existing  legal  obligation  which  is  no  longer 
enforceable  in  a  court  of  justice,  as  where  a  debt  has  existed, 
but  is  barred  by  lapse  of  time  under  the  provisions  of  statutes 
of  limitation.  If  a  consideration  be  illegal  or  impossible, 
the  contract  founded  upon  it  will,  in  consequence,  bo  ren- 
dered nugatory.  Considerations  arc  also  distinguished,  as 
regards  the  time  of  their  fulfilment,  as  executed,  executory, 
and  concurrent.  They  are  said  to  be  executed  when  per- 
formed before  the  promise  founded  upon  them  is  made,  and 
are  insufficient  to  support  such  promise  unless  they  grew 
out  of  a  previous  request,  since  the  agreement  cannot  be 
the  reason  of  their  accomplishment;  executory,  when  they 
are  to  be  performed  in  the  future:  concurrent,  when  they 
and  the  promises  based  upon  them  are  simultaneous.  The 
last  two  forms  of  consideration  are  sufficient  to  support  all 
agreements  otherwise  unobjectionable. 

The  general  principle  in  regard  to  the  subject-matter  of 
contracts  is,  that  parties  may  enter  into  agreement-  "f  any 
character  they  may  choose.  Certain  important  exceptions 
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are,  however,  established  on  grounds  of  public  policy. 
Thus,  the  subject-matter  must  not  contemplate  any  illegal 
or  immoral  undertaking.  Such  agreements  are  necessarily 
nugatory,  and  if  attempted  to  be  enforced  their  illegality 
may  be  alleged  as  a  valid  defence.  But  when  the  terms  of 
the  parties'  stipulations  are  not  thus  contravened,  it  is  the 
object  of  the  courts  to  arrive  at  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
language  employed  as  expressing  the  intentions  of  the 
persons  contracting,  and  to  enforce  all  unfulfilled  obliga- 
tions thenco  resulting.  For  this  purpose  certain  definite 
rules  of  interpretation  and  construction  have  been  estab- 
lished, which  are  adapted  to  remove  ambiguities  and  re- 
solve uncertainties.  These  are  principally  applicable  to 
agreements  in  writing.  If  tho  application  of  these  shows 
a  comprehensible  agreement,  and  no  defences  alleged  prove 
its  invalidity  or  that  its  terms  have  been  satisfied  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  an  adequate  remedy  will  bo  given  for  its 
violation.  In  courts  of  law  this  consists  of  pecuniary  rec- 
ompense or  damages  for  tho  injury  sustained,  while  courts 
of  equity,  in  proper  instances,  will  decree  a  specific  per- 
formance of  the  engagements  undertaken. 

Certain  contracts  are  required  to  be  in  writing,  for  the 
better  prevention  of  fraud  and  convenience  in  proving  their 
stipulations.  This  requirement  depends  upon  the  so-called 
"  statute  of  frauds."  Tho  principal  classes  of  agreements 
within  its  provisions  aro  contracts  made  upon  considera- 
tion of  marriage,  contracts  to  answer  for  tho  debt,  default, 
or  wrongful  act  of  another,  contracts  which  aro  not  to  he 
performed  within  one  year,  contracts  for  the  sale  of  any 
interest  in  land,  and  contracts  for  tho  sale  of  personal  prop- 
erty of  a  specified  value — usually  fifty  dollars  and  upwards. 
In  all  these  cases  tho  agreement,  or  some  memorandum  there- 
of, when  written,  must  also  be  signed,  or  in  some  States  sub- 
scribed, by  the  party  charged  therewith  or  his  agent.  In 
tho  sale  of  goods,  the  delivery  by  tho  seller  and  the  ac- 
ceptance by  the  purchaser  of  a  portion  of  the  goods  will 
render  a  reduction  of  the  contract  to  writing  unnecessary. 

The  remedy  upon  contracts  by  action  at  law  is  confined 
by  "  statutes  of  limitations  "  within  certain  prescribed  pe- 
riods after  their  maturity.  The  provisions  generally  made 
aro  that  no  action  can  bo  brought  upon  a  simple  contract 
after  the  lapse  of  six  years,  or  upon  sealed  instruments 
after  twenty  years,  from  the  time  when  they  become  due. 
(See  LIMITATIONS,  STATUTES  OF.)  Important  and  difficult 
questions  also  arise  as  to  the  effect  of  the  laws  of  different 
States  upon  contracts  when  obligations  are  assumed  in 
one  country  and  sought  to  be  enforced  in  another  (for 
which  see  INTERNATIONAL  LAW,  PRIVATE,  and  MARRIAGE). 

Tho  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  provides  that  "no  State 
shall  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts." 
Much  discussion  has  arisen  upon  the  effect  of  this  prohi- 
bition. It  has  been  decided  that  it  applies  as  well  to  ex- 
ecuted contracts  or  grants  as  to  those  which  are  executory. 
Not  only  agreements  between  individuals,  but  with  States, 
as  the  charters  of  corporations,  confer  privileges  which  are 
inviolable,  unless  there  is  some  prior  reservation  of  a  power 
to  make  alterations.  An  exception  is,  however,  established 
in  the  case  of  municipal  corporations,  which  are  considered 
mere  instruments  of  government,  and  continually  subject 
to  legislative  authority.  Moreover,  contracts  by  which 
States  undertake  to  resign  necessary  governmental  func- 
tions are  not  generally  deemed  unchangeable  by  subse- 
quent legislation,  though  an  exception  to  this  rule  has 
been  established  in  the  case  of  taxation.  A  deprivation 
by  a  State  of  all  remedy  to  enforce  contracts  is  held  to  be 
an  impairment  of  their  obligation,  and  therefore  unlawful; 
this  is  not  true,  however,  when,  on  a  change  of  remedies, 
one  that  is  substantial  and  sufficiently  convenient  remains 
or  is  supplied. 

(Reference  must  be  made  for  different  forms  of  contracts 
to  such  topics  as  AGENCY,  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE,  PARTNER- 
SHIP, SALE,  GUARANTY,  BAILMENT,  SHIPPING,  INSURANCE, 
etc.,  and  for  defences  to  PAYMENT,  PERFORMANCE,  ACCORD, 
AWARD,  RELEASE,  SET-OFF,  USURY,  etc.,  etc.  Convenient 
books  of  reference  are  the  works  of  PARSONS,  AnmsoN, 
CHITTY,  HILLIARD,  METCAI.F,  SMITH,  STORY,  POTHIER,  "  On 
Obligations,"  KENT'S  "Commentaries,"  and  DOM  AT,  "On 
Civil  Law.")  T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Contractil'ity  [Lat,  contracti'lilas,  from  con,  "to- 
gether," and  traho,  trnvttnn,  to  "  draw "],  a  property  by 
which  tho  particles  of  gome  bodies  resume  their  original 
position  when  the  force  applied  to  separate  them  is  with- 
drawn ;  also  the  vital  property  which  gives  to  certain  parts 
(muscles,  for  example)  the  power  of  contracting,  by  means 
of  which  animals  perform  their  motions.  Contractility,  in 
the  latter  sense,  is  a  property  confined  to  living  organisms. 
It  is  not  peculiar  to  animals,  but  is  shared  by  the  vegetable 
kingdom ;  being,  among  plants,  mogt  apparent,  as  a  rule, 
in  the  protophytes,  which  are  microscopic  plants  of  a  low 
grade.  Among  the  lowest  forms  of  animals  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  organism  usually  possesses  contractility,  but 


in  the  higher  animals  this  property  is,  by  differentiation, 
limited  more  or  less  completely  to  the  organs  called  mus- 
cles. But  such  motions  as  those  of  cilia  are  common  to 
both  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  kingdoms  ;  and  among 
animals  are  common  to  man  as  well  as  to  the  protozoon.  The 
existence  of  this  important  class  of  motions  shows  that  in 
no  organism  is  contractility  entirely  limited  to  tho  muscles. 
Contractility  in  such  cases  is  quite  independent  of  any  will 
or  self-determining  power.  But  at  a  very  low  point — if 
not  at  the  very  lowest — in  the  animal  scale  we  begin  to  find 
signs  of  a  self-determining  power,  or  will,  residing  within 
the  organism,  and  having  a  certain  degree  of  control  over 
that  contractile  quality  of  the  tissues.  Upon  the  exercise 
of  this  control  depends  the  power  of  voluntary  motion. 
Contraction  of  a  muscle  may  indeed  be  quite  independent 
of  volition  or  consciousness,  as  in  tho  beating  of  the  heart 
and  in  all  motions  of  non-striated  muscles.  But  all  or- 
ganic motion  or  contractile  action  appears  to  depend  upon 
some  stimulus,  whether  it  be  the  mysterious  nervous  force 
or  the  not  less  mysterious  influences  called  heat  and  elec- 
tricity. The  immediate  cause  of  muscular  contraction  is 
quite  unknown.  The  theory,  that  it  depends  solely  upon  the 
oxidation  of  muscular  tissue,  is  quite  exploded.  It  is  now 
held  by  many  theorists  that  oxidation  of  non-organized 
blood-plasma  within  the  capillaries  of  the  muscles  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  muscular  contraction,  and  that  this  oxida- 
tion liberates  heat,  which  by  the  nervous  influence  is  trans- 
muted into  kinetic  energy.  Electricity  also  appears  to 
have  intimate  relations  with  gome  forms,  at  least,  of  or- 
ganic contraction. 

Contrac'tion  [for  etymology  see  CONTRACT],  the  act  of 
contracting  or  reducing  to  a  smaller  volume ;  the  reverse 
of  EXPANSION  (which  see).  In  grammar,  the  abbreviation 
of  a  word,  the  reduction  of  two  syllables  into  one  by  the 
omission  of  a  letter  or  letters,  as  C«H'(  for  cannot. 

Contraction,  in  surgery,  is  the  diminution  or  oblite- 
ration of  the  calibre  of  any  hollow  vessel,  and  is  more 
frequently  called  STRICTURE  (which  see).  But  frequently 
contraction  denotes  the  permanent  shrinkage  in  bulk  (of 
an  organ),  in  area  (of  a  surface),  or  in  length  (of  a  muscle, 
tendon,  or  other  elongated  part).  Contraction  may  result 
(1)  from  acute  inflammation,  with  the  formation  of  neo- 
plasms; the  latter  afterwards  degenerating,  or  rather  dry- 
ing up,  into  ordinary  connective  tissue,  which  occupies  less 
than  the  space  of  the  original  intrusive  tissue.  This  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  burns  which  destroy  much 
skin  :  the  scar  contracts,  and  often  causes  shocking  de- 
formity. Yet  it  is  the  result  of  a  process  which  is  essen- 
tially repurativc,  and  which  is  necessary  to  the  recovery 
of  a  healthy  condition.  (2)  From  nervous  irritation,  direct 
or  reflex.  Thus,  the  pain  of  a  severe  accident  to  the  ankle 
has  been  known  to  be  immediately  followed  by  permanent 
strabismus.  (3)  From  paralysis.  Thus,  when  only  one  of 
a  pair  of  antagonistic  muscles  loses  its  functional  contrac- 
tility, the  other  by  its  normal  exercise  may  produce  a  per- 
manent deformity. 

Contral'to,  an  Italian  word,  is  a  term  used  in  vocal 
music  to  denote  the  part  immediately  below  the  treble,  for- 
merly called  also  the  counter-tenor.  It  is  often  popularly 
called  alto. 

Con'trast,  opposition  of  things  or  qualities.  In  the 
fine  arts,  contrast  is  an  opposition  of  lines  or  colors  to  each 
other,  so  contrived  that  the  one  gives  greater  effect  to  tho 
other.  By  means  of  contrast,  energy  and  expression  are 
given  to  a  subject  even  when  employed  on  inanimate  forms. 
All  art  indeed  may  be  said  to  be  a  system  of  contrasts ; 
lights  should  contrast  with  shadows,  figures  with  figures, 
and  groups  with  groups.  It  is  this  which  gives  life,  soul, 
and  motion  to  a  composition. 

Contravalla'tion  [from  tho  Lat.  contra,  "ngainst," 
and  vnllum,  a  "rampart"],  in  fortification,  an  intrench- 
ment  formed  by  the  besiegers  between  their  camp  and  tho 
place  besieged,  to  secure  themselves  and  check  the  sallies 
of  tho  garrison.  The  line  of  contrdvallation  is  thus,  as  tho 
name  implies,  a  sort  of  counter-fortification. 

Contraycr'va  [Sp.  contrayerba,  a  "counter-herb"  or 
"antidote"],  a  drug  once  in  repute  as  a  diaphoretic  and 
stimulant,  derived  from  the  root-stocks  of  four  different 
species  of  Doratenfft,  of  the  order  Urtieacea>.  The  genus 
is  remarkable  for  the  roughly  quadrangular  receptacle  on 
which  the  numerous  small  flowers  appear;  the  staminato 
flowers  in  shallow  depressions,  the  pistillate  flowers  in 
deeper  ones.  Donteuin  Cantrnyfrta  is  a  perennial  Mexican 
herb  with  irregularly-lobed  leaves.  JJomtcnia  Ifouatmiia 
and  Dorstcnia  Drnkena  also  grow  in  Mexico.  The  root- 
stock  is  about  half  an  inch  thick,  sending  out  on  all  sides 
many  slender  fibres  covered  with  small  knots.  It  has  an 
aromatic  odor,  and  a  bitter,  astringent  taste.  Doretenia 
BratttieNtft,  a  stemless  aperies,  with  heart-shaped  leaves 
and  a  circular  receptacle,  a  native  of  tho  West  Indies  and 
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Brazil,  furnishes  much  of  the  contraycrva  of  commerce. 
Tlii-.sc  plants  have  lifcn  represented  as  efficacious  for  si  r- 
|irnl  lutes,  and  hence  the  name  contrayerva.  an  "  antidote," 
like  our  "  uniiku-riMit,"  is  given  to  many  dificrcnt  pi  - 

Contrc'ra*,  a  liattlc  ii<'l<l  II  milts  S.  of  the  city  of 
Mc\iro.  Tin'  liattlc  uas  f,, nght  Aug.  ID  and  20,  1X17,  be- 
tween  the  I'.S.  forces  ..I  Cm.  --c.>it  and  the  Mexican  divis- 
ion of  <i<n.  Valencia.  (See  CHURUIII  MIL i 

<  iiiitrrras,  dc  i.lr\\-  SI:M;M,  a  j;iilliint  Spanish  gen- 
eral, liorn  in  171)11  nt  Madrid,  entered  tin-  Spaniel  sen  ire 
in  early  youth,  anil  in  1727  visited  France,  England,  and 
tJcrmai'iv  on  public  affair?.  In  1788  ho  fought  against  the 
Turks.  In  1795  he  began  to  serve  against  the  French.  He 
fought  at  Tnlavcra  in  1809;  as  a  captain-general  he  de- 
fended Tarragona  obstinately,  but  without  success.  He 
« a-  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  France  in  1811,  escaped  in 
lx|2.  returned  tn  Spain  in  Isll.  and  died  in  his  unlive 
city  in  1H28.  Ho  wrote  several  books,  chiefly  military. 

Contribution  [Lat.  mntribun,  to  "  impart  mutually  "], 
in  common  law,  an  obligation  imposed  upon  several  per- 
sons who  arc  under  a  common  duty,  or  who  own  > 
sulijoct  to  a  common  burden,  to  share  between  them  the 
charge  of  performing  the  duty  of  relieving  Iheir  property 
of  the  burden.  It  ia  emphatically  a  rule  of  equity  juris- 
prudence, and  an  illustration  of  the  familiar  maxim  that 
"equality  is  equity."  The  illustrations  of  it  are  numerous. 
Sucn  instances  may  be  cited  as  general  average  in  the  law 
of  shipping;  the  case  of  co-sureties,  including  insurers; 
that  of  owners  of  parcels  of  land  subject  to  a  single  mort- 
gage or  other  lien,  where  there  are  no  special  reasons  for 
easting  the  burden  of  payment  on  one  owner  more  than 
another;  of  joint  debtors,  etc.  Contribution  is  sometimes 
exacted  in  a  court  of  law  on  the  theory  of  an  implied  con- 
tract, but  the  remedy  is  not  so  complete  as  in  equity.  It 
is  usually  said  that  there  is  no  contribution  among  wrong- 
il"ri-.  This  proposition  must  bo  received  with  some  qual- 
ification, for  while  the  rule  must  be  rigidly  applied  to  wil- 
ful wrong-doers,  and  perhaps  to  such  as  are  guilty  of  neg- 
ligence, it  could  not  be  properly  extended  to  persons  who, 
art  mi;  in  good  faith,  commit  a  technical  wrong,  as,  e.  ;/.,  to 
sureties  who  execute  a  bond  of  indemnity  to  a  sheriff  to 
secure  him  against  the  consequences  of  a  trespass  in  sell- 
ing property  which  ho  has  reasonable  grounds  for  suppos- 
ing oolongs  to  a  debtor  against  whoso  property  ho  has  an 
execution,  while  it  turns  out  that  the  property  docs  not 
belong  to  the  debtor.  T.  \V.  D  WIGHT. 

Contri"tion  [Lat.  con,  intensive,  and  tern,  Iritum,  to 
"  rub,"  to  "  wear  away"  by  robbing],  in  ordinary  i 
denotes  thorough  repentance  for  sin.  In  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  contrition  (contritto  cordit)  is  the  complete 
sorrow  and  utter  detestation  which  the  penitent  feels  for 
past  sin,  joined  with  the  purpose  to  sin  no  more.  Con- 
trition, confession,  and  satisfaction  are  essential  parts  of 
the  sacrament  of  penanee.  ("Canons  of  Trent,"  s.  xiv., 
c.  4.)  But  some,  with  Dens  ("Theol.,"  vi.,  51),  hold  that 
tttiritioti,  or  imperfect  repentance,  joined  with  confession, 
satisfaction,  and  absolution,  is  sufficient.  Others  teach  that 
attrition  is  but  a  step  leading  towards  contrition. 

Controller  (originally  written  Comptroller),  [Fr. 
conti-nt'  nr]t  an  officer  appointed  to  control  or  supervise  the 
accounts  of  other  officer*,  and  to  certify  whether  the  matters 
confided  to  his  care  have  been  controlled  or  examined.  The 
minister  of  finance  in  Franco  was  formerly  called  conrroVeur- 
•  il.  In  (he  State  of  New  York  a  controller  is  elected  by 
the  people.  His  title  is  written  COMPTROLLER  (which  see). 

Con'tiimncy  [Lat.  MUfMsotfoi  from  ro»,  intensive,  and 
liimni,  to  "swell"  (with  pride)],  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
law,  a  wilful  disobedience  to  any  lawful  summons  or  judi- 
cial order.  In  a  criminal  process  contumacy  is  punished 
by  a  sentence  of  fugilation  :  in  a  civil  preoM*  ttra  only  con- 
sequence is  that  the  case  will  bo  proceeded  with  and  a  de- 
cree pronounced  against  the  contumacious  partv. 

Con'vent  [Lat.  cnnrcntut,  from  con,  ''together,"  and 
r<iMri,  futuiit,  to  "come"],  literally,  a  "  meetini; :"  a  re- 
ligious house  inhabited  by  a  society  of  monks  or  nuns,  or, 
more  strictly,  tlio  society  itself.  But  in  exact  language 
the  term  "eunvent"  designates  a  meeting  (coumiltti)  of 
all  the  members  of  a  religious  community,  or,  more  prop- 
erly, of  those  who  can  M,IC  in  the  assembly.  These  voters 
are  called  "  conventuals,"  though  the  latter  term  is  often 
used  in  other  senses.  On  certain  questions  it  is  customary 
in  sonic  congregations  to  assemble  the  convent  either  for 
the  counsel  to  be  obtained  from  the  brethren  or  for  their 
nt  to  some  ordinance.  All  the  abbots  of  a  congrega- 
tion may  bo  called  upon  in  like  manner  to  meet  in  a  "  pro- 
vincial "  or  "general  convent."  (.See  MOVAIIIISM.) 

Con'vent,  a  post-village,  capital  of  St.  James  parish, 
La.,  on  the  left  bnnk  of  the  Mississippi  liiver.  nl>out  50 
miles  W.  of  New  Orleans.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 


Con'venticlc  [Lat.  ••„„,.  nicV,J,i,«,  a  diminutive  of  r,,n- 
ttHliif,  a  "meeting"],  a  term  originally  applied  to  a 
among  the  n 

tion  of  a  fiiMirite  as  ulilii-it.     It  was  given  i  ul'lies 

of  Wiekliffe's  followers  as  a  term  of  reproach,  and  wa»  after- 


* applied  to  the  meetings  ,,f  the  Kngli-li  a] 
non-conformists.    Severe  laws  were  passed  for  the  M:J 
sion  of  conventicles.     The  most  celebrated  i-  <'.•<•  ••!   1>'<I. 


passed  by  the  British  Parliament,  which  forbade  persons 
over  five  in  number  and  over  sixteen  years  of 
of  one  family,  to  meet  for  domestic  or  social  worship 
the  first  offence  the  leader  and  the  occupier  of  the  premises 
received  three  months'  imprisonment  or  were  fined  five 
pounds.  The  second  offence  was  followed  by  twofold  pun- 
ishment. Married  women  found  at  a  conventicle  were  im- 
prisoned one  year,  unless  their  husbands  paid  a  ransom  of 
forty  shillings  sterling.  The  third  offence  was  punishable 
by  transportation  or  by  a  mulct  of  £100  sterling.  No 
jury  was  required  for  the  trial,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace 
might  enforce  the  act  upon  the  testimony  of  one  person. 
This  act  was  modified  in  1670,  and  repealed  in  1689.  An 
act  of  Eliiabeth's  reign  (1593)  made  the  frequenting  of 
conventicles  punishable  by  imprisonment  and  death. 

Conven'tion  [from  the  Lat.  eon,  "  together,"  and  w- 
nt'o,  rniiuai,  to  "  come  "],  a  term  applied  in  political  lan- 
guage to  assemblies  of  national  representatives  meeting  on 
extraordinary  occasions  without  being  convoked  by  the 
legal  authority.  (See  CONVENTION-PARLIAMENT.)  In  French 
history  the  name  convention  is  applied  to  that  assembly 
which  met  after  the  legislative  assembly  had  pronounced 
the  suppression  of  the  royal  functions  (Sept.,  1792),  and 
proclaimed  the  republic  at  its  first  sitting.  This  body  dis- 
solved itself  on  the  establishment  of  the  Directory  in  Oct., 
1796.  The  Scottish  assembly  which  met  on  the  flight  of 
James  II.  of  England  was  entitled  the  Convention  of 
Estates.  In  the  1".  S.  meetings  of  representatives  spe- 
cially chosen  by  the  people  of  separate  States  to  revise  and 
amend  the  State  constitutions  are  termed  State  conven- 
tions. 

CONVENTION,  in  the  language  of  diplomacy,  is  generally 
synonymous  with  treaty,  with  the  vague  distinction  that 
a  convention  relates  to  a  few  or  unimportant  or  non-polit- 
ical points.  Contracts  between  belligerents  as  to  certain 
rules  to  be  adopted  on  both  sides  in  carrying  on  the  war 
are  technically  termed  general  conventions.  Treaties  be- 
tween the  pope  and  Protestant  powers  have  been  often 
termed  conventions. 

CONVENTION,  in  military  affairs,  a  treaty  between  military 
commanders  concerning  terms  for  a  temporary  cessation  of 
hostilities,  generally  between  a  victor  and  a  defeated  gen- 
eral for  the  evacuation  of  a  district  or  position  by  the  lat- 
ter. The  two  most  celebrated  conventions  of  modern  times 
were  that  of  Closter-Seven  (1757),  between  the  dukes  of 
Cumberland  and  Richelieu,  and  that  of  Cintra  (1808),  be- 
tween Junot  and  the  English  generals. 

CONVENTION,  CONSTITUTIONAL.  See  CONSTITUTION,  by 
PROF.  T.  W.  DWIGHT,  LL.D. 

Conven'tion-Parliament,  in  Great  Britain,  a  par- 
liament convened  without  the  authority  of  the  sovereign, 
when  the  crown  is  in  abeyance.  As  parliaments  have  no 
right  to  assemble  without  royal  authority,  the  acts  of  con- 
vention-parliaments must  afterwards  bo  ratified  by  a  par- 
liament summoned  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution.  Two  convention-parliaments  have  occurred 
in  English  history — the  first,  that  which  met  in  April,  ICfiO, 
and  restored  Charles  II.  to  the  throne,  the  Lords  assem- 
bling by  their  own  authority,  and  the  Commons  by  virtu* 
of  writs  issued  in  the  name  of  the  keepers  of  the  liberties 
of  England,  by  the  authority  of  Parliament ;  the  second, 
that  which  met  in  1688,  each  house  by  its  own  authority 
and  on  the  summons  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  declared 
that  King  James  II.  had  abdicated  the  crown,  which  wai 
transferred  to  William  and  Mary.  (See  CONVENTION.) 

Convergent  Fraction,  the  ordinary  fraction  which 
is  equal  to  any  portion  of  a  continued  fraction  obtained  by 
neglecting  all  that  follows  any  particular  quotient.  Thus, 


r"2    ,    1 


three  successive  convergcnts  of  1  +  'j+'g+^+'g  +  g' etc- 

To  obtain  the  numerator  (or  denominator)  of  any  conver- 
gent corresponding  to  a  certain  quotient,  multiply  the  nu- 
merator (or  denominator)  of  the  preceding  convergent  by 
that  quotient,  and  to  the  product  add  the  numerator  (or 
denominator)  of  the  next  preceding  convergent ;  thus 
43=  10X4  +  3;  30  =  7X4  +  2.  F.  A.  I',  liuivuin. 

Converging  Series,  in  mathematics,  a  ?crie«  in  which 
each  term  is  less  than  the  term  ne\t  j, receding.     Thus,  the 
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geometrical  scries  descending,  J-,  },  £,  -j'j,  etc.,  is  a  converg- 
ent or  converging  series.  Au  infinite  scries  is  said  to  be 
convcryrnt  when,  however  many  of  its  terms  may  be  added 
together,  the  sum  never  exceeds  numerically  some  fiuite 
quantity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  to  be  divergent 
when  by  adding  a  sufficient  number  of  terms  a  sum  can 
bo  obtained  which  numerically  exceeds  any  given  finite 
quantity,  however  great.  A  scries  is  not  necessarily  con- 
vergent when  its  terms  continually  decrease  in  magni- 
tude. If,  however,  besides  decreasing  numerically,  the 
terms  have  alternate  signs,  the  series  will  be  conver- 
gent ;  thus,  1  —  4  +  i  —  i,  etc.  A  scries  will  be  convergent 
if  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  each  term  by  the  pre- 
ceding one  is  numerically  less  than  some  assignable  proper 
fraction,  or  if  this  property  obtains  from  and  after  a  cer- 
tain term.  On  the  other  hand,  the  terms  being  all  of  the 
same  sign,  the  scries  will  be  divergent  if  the  quotient  in 
question  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  unity.  This  test  of 
convcrgency  and  divergency  cannot  be  always  applied,  and 
recourse  must  be  had  to  others.  For  instance,  the  ratio  of 
the  »"  to  the  (11  —  I)"1  term  of  the  series  1  +  4  +  4,  etc. 

being ,  is  always  less  than  1,  but  no  proper  fraction 

ft 

can  be  assigned  than  which  it  is  always  less,  for  it  ap- 
proaches unity  without  limit  as  «  increases.  The  series  is 
in  fact  divergent ;  for  the  third  and  fourth  terms  are  to- 
gether greater  than  };  the  four  following  terms  are  greater 
than  four  times  the  last,  or  f  ;  the  eight  following  terms  are 
together  greater  than  -fg,  and  so  on;  so  that  the  whole 
series  has  a  greater  sum  than  1  +  4  +  4  +,  etc.,  which  is 
manifestly  divergent.  (Sec  CACCHY,  "Cours  d'Analyse.") 

F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Conversa'no,  a  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Bari,  20 
miles  S.  E.  of  Bari,  is  defended  by  a  Norman  castle,  has  a 
cathedral,  bishop's  palace,  and  several  convents.  Pop.  9731. 

Conver'sion  [from  the  Lat.  con,  intensive,  and  verta, 
versum,  to  "  turn  "],  in  metallurgy,  tho  process  by  which 
steel  is  produced  from  iron  or  from  iron  carbide  (cast 
iron).  Iron  is  converted  into  steel  by  long  heating  in  con- 
tact with  carbon.  Cast  iron  is  converted  by  "  puddling,"  or 
by  the  well-known  process  of  Bessemer.  The  theory  in  both 
cases  is  the  same — viz.  to  oxidize  the  excess  of  carbon  in  the 
carbide,  and  so  remove  it  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Conversion  in  Logic.    See  LOGIC. 

Conversion,  in  law.  This  word  has  two  significations : 
1.  In  equity  jurisprudence  it  means  the  theoretical  change 
of  land  into  money  or  money  into  land.  The  will  of  an 
owner  of  property  thus  to  change  it,  expressed  in  legal 
forms,  is  in  some  instances  equivalent  to  an  actual  change, 
as  where  a  testator  directs  his  land  to  be  sold  and  converted 
into  money.  It  is  deemed  to  be  sold  from  the  moment  of 
his  death,  and  to  have  the  qualities  of  personal  property. 
This  is  termed  equitable  conversion.  2.  In  the  law-courts  tho 
word  "conversion"  is  applied  to  an  unauthorized  exercise 
of  acts  of  ownership  over  the  personal  property  of  another. 
It  is  deemed  to  be  a  wrong  or  "  tort,"  and  the  owner  of  tho 
property  may  either  reclaim  it  or  treat  tho  wrong-doer  as 
having  become  owner  and  recover  the  value  of  it.  Conver- 
sion lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  common-law  action  of 
trover,  which  word  is  derived  from  the  French  word  trouver, 
to  find.  There  is  a  legal  fiction  that  the  defendant  found 
tho  plaintiff's  property  and  converted  it  to  his  own  use. 
The  material  part  of  tho  case  is  the  conversion.  To  con- 
stitute a  case  of  conversion  it  is  not  necessary  that  there 
should  have  been  any  intent  to  deprive  the  owner  of  his  in- 
terest. It  is  enough  if  there  were  an  intent  to  appropriate 
the  goods  or  to  exercise  an  act  of  ownership  over  them, 
even  though  that  were  done  in  entire  ignorance  of  tho 
owner's  right.  Thus,  if  an  auctioneer  should  sell  stolen 
goods,  not  knowing  of  tho  theft,  he  would  bo  deemed  to 
have  converted  the  goods  to  his  own  use.  As  the  intent  is 
a  main  ingredient  in  the  case,  it  has  been  considered  that  a 
mere  trespass,  or  an  accidental  loss  of  property  by  a  carrier, 
or  the  use  of  property  as  an  act  of  kindness  to  tho  owner 
without  any  intent  to  convert  it,  does  not  amount  to  a  con- 
version. There  is  an  important  distinction  between  tho 
case  where  the  original  taking  of  the  goods  is  lawful  and 
where  it  is  not.  In  the  former  case  there  must  in  general 
be  a  demand  and  a  refusal  before  tho  conversion  takes 
place.  Thus,  if  I  lend  a  book  to  another  to  bo  returned  on 
request,  there  is  plainly  no  conversion  until  I  demand  it 
and  there  is  a  refusal  to  return  it,  since  until  that  time 
there  is  no  exercise  of  ownership.  When  the  original  tak- 
ing is  unlawful,  no  demand  is  necessary.  The  better  opin- 
ion is,  when  an  action  is  brought  for  conversion,  that  tho 
title  to  the  chattel  docs  not  pass  to  the  wrong-doer  by  mere 
force  of  the  judgment  of  the  court,  but  that  there  must  be 
actual  satisfaction  of  the  judgment  on  his  behalf. 

T.  W.  DWIOHT. 


Conver'ter,  in  metallurgy,  the  receptacle  used  to  hold 
the  iron  or  carbide  of  iron  which  is  subjected  to  the  pro- 
cess of  conversion  into  steel.  The  Bessemer  converter  is  a 
large,  approximately  spherical  vessel,  lined  with  fire-clay 
or  brick,  tho  bottom  of  which  is  perforated  with  many 
holes,  through  whieh  a  powerful  blast  of  air  is  driven  dur- 
ing the  process.  The  vessel  is  suspended  on  pivots,  and 
controlled  by  a  hydraulic  apparatus ;  by  means  of  which, 
when  the  appearance  of  the  escaping  flame  shows  that  the 
process  is  complete,  it  is  turned  over,  and  the  liquid  steel 
is  received  into  moulds. 

Convey'ance,  in  law,  is  a  deed  transferring  property 
from  one  person  to  another.  In  the  transference  of  per- 
sonal property  the  term,  though  strictly  applicable,  is  not 
generally  used. 

Con'vict  [from  the  Lat.  con,  intensive,  and  cinco,  uic- 
tuni,  to  "conquer"  or  "overcome,"  in  allusion  to  the  culprit 
being  completely  overcome  or  overwhelmed  by  the  proofs 
brought  against  him],  a  term  applied  to  a  person  proved 
guilty  of  a  crime.  The  name  came  by  custom  to  be  applied 
to  persons  subject  to  punishment  for  the  more  serious  class 
of  offences ;  of  late  its  meaning  has  been  often  restricted 
in  Great  Britain  to  criminals  who  were  transported  to  the 
distant  colonies.  Criminals  condemned  to  penal  servitude 
for  longer  or  shorter  periods  are  termed  convicts  under 
penal  discipline;  offenders  sentenced  to  short  periods  of 
detention  in  the  ordinary  jails  are  called  prisoners.  Tho 
system  of  transportation  to  New  South  Wales  was  sus- 
pended in  the  year  1840.  In  France,  however,  transporta- 
tion of  convicts  still  prevails,  especially  in  the  case  of  po- 
litical offenders.  Among  the  penal  colonies  of  France  arc 
Cayenne  and  New  Caledonia. 

Con'vis,  a  township  of  Calhoun  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1015. 

Convoca'tion  [from  the  Lat.  con,  "together,"  and  roco, 
voratwn,  to  "  call  "],  a  meeting  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  discuss  ecclesiastical  matters  in  time  of  Par- 
liament. There  is  one  convocation  for  the  province  of  Can- 
terbury, and  one  for  the  province  of  York,  but  the  voice 
of  the  latter  is  only  a  feeble  echo  of  that  of  the  former. 
Each  convocation  has  two  houses — the  upper  consisting  of 
bishops,  and  the  lower  of  deans,  archdeacons,  and  proc- 
tors. Acts  of  convocation  were  formerly  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  canon  law,  but  since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
they  have  no  force  when  opposed  to  statute  law.  The  con- 
vocations have  been  recently  revived,  but  with  little  or  none 
of  their  ancient  importance.  There  is  an  Irish  convocation, 
with  even  smaller  powers  than  those  of  the  English  Church. 

Convolvula'cenc  [from  Conrolrulut,  one  of  the  gen- 
era], a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants  which  mostly 
have  twining  stems  and  a  milky  juice.  It  comprises  nearly 
700  known  species,  many  of  which  are  natives  of  tropical 
countries,  and  have  beautiful  flowers  with  five  stamens. 
The  corolla  is  monopetalous,  and  the  fruit  a  capsule.  The 
roots  of  some  species  possess  purgative  qualities,  as  jalap 
(Exogoninm  Purga).  Among  the  valuable  products  of  this 
order  is  the  sweet  potato.  Some  of  the  species  arc  culti- 
vated for  the  sake  of  the  flowers,  as  the  Ipoma-a  purpurea, 
or  morning  glory,  a  native  of  tropical  America. 

Convol'vulus  [from  the  Lat.  eon,  "  together,"  and  voh-o, 
to  "  roll "],  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Convol- 
vulaceae,  containing  many  species,  herbaceous  or  shrubby. 
The  stems  are  usually  twining,  the  flowers  often  large  and 
of  various  beautiful  colors ;  calyx  5-partcd,  corolla  mono- 
petalous, with  regular  5-lobed  and  plaited  limb;  five  sta- 
mens ;  the  ovary  free,  with  one  to  four  cells  and  few  ovules ; 
tho  fruit  a  capsule  somewhat  succulent.  Some  are  culti- 
vated as  ornamental  plants.  The  Convolvulus  Scammonia 
yields  scammony.  Coitvolrulttg  ecoparitis,  a  shrubby  spe- 
cies, native  of  the  Canary  Isles,  yields  the  "oil  of  rhodium  " 
and  one  of  the  kinds  of  wood  called  rosewood,  which  has 
an  odor  somewhat  like  that  of  roses.  The  original  genus 
is  for  convenience  divided  into  several  sub-genera.  Most 
of  the  genuine  species  belong  to  the  Old  World.  The  showy 
morning  glories,  etc.,  chiefly  American,  belong  to  Ipomoea, 

Con'voy  [Fr.  eonvoi,  from  eomoyer,io  "carry"  or  "con- 
duct "],  a  name  given  to  one  or  more  ships  of  war  employed 
to  protect  a  fleet  of  merchant-vessels  against  an  enemy  in 
time  of  war  or  against  pirates.  If  a  ship  part  company 
with  the  convoy  or  neglect  to  obey  the  signals,  all  claims 
for  insurance  are  forfeited.  (See  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  No. 
II.,  by  PBES.  T.  D.  WOOLSEY,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D.) 

CONVOY,  in  the  military  service,  is  a  train  of  wagons 
laden  with  provisions  or  warlike  stores,  or  a  detachment 
of  troops  appointed  to  guard  such  a  train. 

Convnl'gions  [from  the  Lat.  conrello,  convttltum,  to 
"pull  violently"],  (synonyms  Eclampsia,  Acute  Epilepsy), 
an  acute  nervous  affection  occurring  in  paroxysms,  during 
which  the  patient  loses  consciousness,  the  muscles  of  the 
body  are  spasmodically  contracted,  and  the  limbs  first  stif- 
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fcncd  and  twisted,  then  agitated  by  irregular  involuntary 
movements.  The  face  is  distorted,  the  eyeballs  rolled  up- 
ward, t  lie  1 1  Tih  i'ii  n.  -in  d,  I.  ic  in  %  tin-  tongue,  wUofe  protnuM 
at  the  beginning  of  the  attack.  Respiration  is  arrested  by 
the  stiil'cning  of  the  chcst-uiusclcs  and  by  closure  of  the 
glottis;  the  patient  grown  black  in  the  face,  uml  froth 
ou/.es  from  the  mouth,  and  .-"met  HMO  from  the  nostrils; 
the  veins,  of  the;  neck  swell.  After  some  time  the  muscles 
relax  again,  respiration  is  restored,  the  agitation  of  the 
limlis  MUM,  the  patient  either  returns  entirely  to  con- 

i-nc88  or  falls  into  n  heavy  sleep,  which  may  la-' 
enil  hour.".  The  appearance  and  the  nature  of  the  attack 
are  the  same  in  the  convulsions  of  epilepsy  and  in  the  so- 
l  eelamptic  convulsions  of  children  or  of  women  in 
ehildliirth.  They  may  result  from  any  cause  that  first 
irritates  and  then  suddenly  abolishes  the  functions  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord.  Convulsions  occur,  therefore,  in 
diseases  of  the  nervous  centres ;  in  disease*  of  other  organs 
of  the  body,  that  transmit  irritation  to  these  centres; 
finally,  in  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood  which  interfere 
with  their  nutrition.  I'mler  the  first  head  may  be  men- 
tioned congestion  or  ana>mia  (bloodlessness)  of  the  brain, 
inflammation!*,  tumors,  finally  premature  ossification  of  the 
bones  of  the  In -ud,  by  which  the  brain  becomes  subject  to 
abnormal  pressure.  In  other  cases  more  obscure  there 
eeems  to  exist  in  the  brain  and  cord  a  congenital  suscep- 
tibility to  irritation,  and  consequent  exhaustion  of  func- 
tions, so  that  the  most  trifling  circumstance  may  occasion 
a  convulsion.  It  is  then  that  are  observed  the  convul- 
sions of  hysteria  and  of  epilepsy.  The  latter  is  only  dis- 
tinguished by  the  constitutional  tendency  that  persists 
during  the  intervals  of  the  attacks,  and  suffices  to  cause 
their  removal.  The  hysterical  convulsion,  however,  offers 
some  peculiarities,  and  consciousness,  though  perverted,  is 
not  abolished,  the  interference  with  respiration  is  less  com- 
plete than  in  typical  eclamp«ia,  and  leads  to  involuntary 
laughing  and  crying;  there  is  no  lividity  of  the  face  or 
frothing  at  the  mouth  ;  the  return  to  consciousness  is  imme- 
diate, without  the  transition  stage  of  heavy  sleep.  Neither 
the  irregular  convulsive  movements  of  chorea  ("St.  Vitus' 
dance,"  "clonio"  muscular  contractions)  nor  the  rigidity 
of  tcnanus  ("tonic"  muscular  contractions)  are  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  convulsion,  in  which  the  two  forms  of  mus- 
cular contraction  are  combined,  the  last  occurring  at  the 
beginning,  the  first  at  the  end  of  the  attack. 

Convulsions  dependent  on  transmitted  irritations  occur 
principally  in  children.  They  may  occur  spontaneously, 
owing  to  a  congenital  predisposition  by  which  normal 
physiological  processes  become  irritating,  or  they  may  be 
excited  by  inflammation  of  the  gums  in  dentition,  by  in- 
digestion, by  worms,  by  the  invasion  of  acute  diseases,  as 
pneumonia  or  eruptive  fevers ;  by  some  accidents,  as  ex- 
tensive burns.  Women  in  childbirth  are  liable  to  convul- 
sions of  a  similar  character,  which  may  be  excited  by  the 
mere  act  of  parturition.  This  dangerous  complication 
(puerperal  eclampsia)  is  more  frequently,  however,  asso- 
ciated with  an  alteration  of  the  blood  that  is  liable  to  occur 
during  pregnancy,  and  due  to  transient  kidney  disease  (ne- 
phritis). The  kidneys  act  imperfectly,  and  hence  part  of 
the  elements  of  the  urine  that  should  be  secreted  by  them 
are  retained  in  the  blood,  poisoning  it,  while  at  the  same 
time  part  of  the  albumen  of  the  blood  pusses  off  in  the 
urine.  These  convulsions  arc  therefore  called  albuminu- 
rio  or  uriemio,  and  afford  most  striking  illustrations  of  the 
morbid  influence  of  altered  blood  upon  the  nerve-centres. 
They  occur  also  in  genuine  nephritis  or  Bright's  disease, 
and  in  that  which  often  complicates  the  second  and  third 
stages  of  scarlet  fever.  Various  mineral  or  narcotic  poisons 
introduced  into  the  blood  have  a  similar  effect  to  unemia 
in  causing  convulsions.  Finally,  a  groat  diminution  in  the 
mass  of  blood,  caused  by  exhausting  hicmorrhages  or  by 
diarrlnrn,  has  been  shown  to  determine  convulsions  as  cer- 
tainly as  if  the  blood  had  been  poisoned. 

Any  convulsion  may  prove  fatal  if  the  arrest  of  respira- 
tion be  sufficiently  prolonged.  The  danger  varies  very 
much  according  to  the  cause,  the  uroMnic  convulsions  of 
women  in  childbirth  (pSMfVsral  eclampsia)  being  far  the 
most  frequently  l';i!:il.  Alter  them  nmy  be  successively 
ranked,  L'.  ura'mic  convulsions  in  primary  nephritis,  or 
thar  e<in!|ilii-ating  si-arlet  te\er:  '.'>,  those  eaii.-ed  l.v  nar-  I 
OOtiei I  opium)  or  mineral  poi-on-  dead);  4,  by  the  anaemia 
resulting  from  haemorrhage  or  diarrhoea;  .'>,  by  the  irrita- 
tion  of  morbid  dentition,  worms,  or  indigestion  in  young 
children  :  6,  by  diseases  of  the  nervous  centres  or  disorders 
in  their  circulation  (congestion,  nna'mia) :  7.  the  convul- 
sions of  epilepsy;  8,  those  that  mark  the  invasion  of  acute 
disea  - 

The   treatment   of  convulsions   may  sometimes  be   ad- 
dressed exclusively  to  the  eause.  as  in  the  last  three 
just  mentioned,  where  the  danger  "t"  the  paroxysm  ii 
known  to  be  small.     In  the  other  cases,  where  life  is  liable 


to  be  endangered  by  the  duration  or  rapid  repetition  ,,f 
convulsive  attacks,  these  urgently  demand  relief.     Means 
of  relief  arc — 1st,  compression  of  the  carotids:   I'd, 
holic  stimulants;  3d,  venesection  :  4lh,  ehlonil :  .>ih.ehlor- 
oform ;    tllh,   antihysterieal   mcdieine- ;    7th.    wimii    1 
8th,  cold  applications  to  head  , ., -mil 

case.     Compression  of  the  carotids  bos  bun   u-..|  princi- 
pally in  idiopathic  epilepsy  (where,  as  said,  (he  |,ar<i\  \ -m 
itself  is  often  left  without  treatment  i.     It   is  intemi 
relieve  the  congestion  existing  at  the  base  of  the  b 
and  has  sometimes  pr  > 

are  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  may  he  < ilum -d  with 

the  other  methods  of  treatment.  Mimulants  are  only 
i:--'l  where  the  convulsion  results  from  haemorrhage  or 
inanition.  Venesection  may  be  required  in  cases  of  in- 
tense venous  congestion  of  the  brain,  as  indicated  by  ex- 
treme lividity  of  the  face  and  distension  of  the  veins  of 
the  neck.  It  is  most  often  needed  in  puerperal  convul- 
sions. Large  doses  of  chloral  (15-30-60  grains)  are  espe- 
cially useful  for  infantile  convulsions,  or  for  those  of  scarlet 
fever,  or  during  the  interval  of  attacks  to  prevent  their  re- 
newal. The  sedative  action  of  chloral  is  entirely  analogous 
to  that  of  inhaled  chloroform,  but  the  latter  is  much  more 
powerful,  and  may  be  used  in  more  severe  eases,  or  where 
the  patient  is  unable  to  swallow.  Vcratrum  n'rtW<  is  a 
powerful  agent  to  lower  the  pulse  and  increase  the  force 
of  the  heart's  impulse ;  hence  it  may  be  used  in  the  same 
eases  as  venesection,  to  dissipate  the  stagnation  of  blood 
in  the  veins.  Finally,  the  warm  bath,  with  or  without 
mustard,  may  be  used  in  nearly  all  cases,  except  perhaps 
in  puerperal  convulsions,  where  it  may  be  contraindicatcd 
by  the  difficulty,  and  even  danger,  of  moving  the  patient. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  facility  of  its  use  with  young  chil- 
dren makes  it  especially  applicable  to  them. 

An  hysterical  convulsion  may  be  treated  with  the  ner- 
vous stimulants  formerly  called  antispasmodics,  especially 
assafcetida,  valerian,  ether  (internally).  In  the  interval 
of  the  attacks  galvanism  should  be  applied  to  the  spine. 
Apart  from  special  indications,  therefore,  treat  the  average 
convulsions  as  follows:  1st,  place  the  patient  in  a  warm 
bath,  and  keep  cloths  wrung  out  in  cold  water  on  the  head  ; 
I'd.  if  the  paroxysm  begins  to  rapidly  abate,  give  hydrate 
of  chloral,  3-5  grains  to  an  infant,  10-15  grains  to  a  child, 
30  grains  to  an  adult ;  3d,  if  the  paroxysm  be  more  severe, 
administer  chloroform  by  inhalation ;  4th,  if  suffocation  be 
imminent,  bleed  to  a  few  ounces.  ABRAHAM  JACODI. 

Con'way,  a  small  seaport-town  of  Wales,  in  Carnarvon 
county,  is  on  the  estuary  of  the  river  Conway,  here  crossed 
by  a  suspension  bridge  327  feet  long,  13  miles  E.  N.  E.  of 
Bangor.  Here  is  Conway  Castle,  a  grand  feudal  struc- 
ture built  by  Edward  I.  in  1283  on  a  steep  rock,  with  eight 
vast  towers.  Conway  is  enclosed  by  embattled  walls  twelve 
feet  thick.  It  is  on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway. 
Pop.  2523. 

Conway,  a  county  near  the  centre  of  Arkansas.  Area, 
1000  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Ar- 
kansas Kiver.  The  surface  is  diversified  and  well  timbered, 
the  soil  productive.  Tobacco,  grain,  cattle,  cotton,  and 
fruit  are  raised.  Coal  is  found  here.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  R.  R.  Capital,  Springfield. 
Pop.  8112. 

Conway,  a  township  of  Izard  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  788. 

Conway,  a  post-village  of  Franklin  co.,  Mass.,  about 
100  miles  W.  of  Boston.  It  has  an  academy,  a  national 
bank,  a  fire  insurance  company,  and  important  manufac- 
tures. Pop.  of  Conway  township,  1410. 

Conway,  a  post-township  of  Livingston  co.,  Mich. 
Pop.  1020. 

Conway,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Carroll  co., 
N.  H.,  on  the  Saco  River,  at  the  N.  terminus  of  the  Ports- 
mouth Great  Falls  and  Conway  R.  R.,  has  a  savings  bank 
and  manufactures  of  straw-board,  lumber,  leather,  etc. 
North  Conway,  5  miles  distant,  on  the  Portland  and  Ogdcns- 
burg  R.  R.,  00  miles  N.  W.  of  Portland,  is  a  beautiful  place, 
much  frequented  in  summer.  It  has  an  academy  and  manu- 
factures of  pottery,  lumber,  etc.  Pop.  of  township,  1607. 

Conway  I  HKXRY  SEYMOUR),  an  Knglish  general,  born 
in  1 7-H.  lie  had  a  high  command  in  Germany  in  1781,  and 
became  secretary  of  state  in  the  Whig  cabinet  in  17o."».  In 
17>2  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief,  and  made  a 
motion  in  Parliament  to  terminate  hostilities  against  the 
I'.  S.  He  was  a  field-marshal.  Died  July  10,  K 

Conway  (.MOSCIRE  DANIEL).     Sec  AM-KMUX. 

Conway  (THOMAS),  Cot  XT  1>E,  a  general,  born  in  Ireland 
in  173:'..  reiiio\ed  to  t  lie  I".  S.  in  1777.    He  became  a  briga- 
dier-general in  the  American  army.     Hew:is  a  t 
(ien.  Gates,  and  took  anr  aaUre  part  in  the 

tien.  Washington.  He  afterwards  entered  the  Krei>"h  ser- 
vice, became  a  count,  a  field-marshal,  and  governor  of  the 
French  En.-t  Indies.  Died  about  1SOO.  • 
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Con'wayborough,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Horry 
co.,  S.  C.,  on  the  Waccamaw  River,  about  120  miles  E.  by 
S.  from  Columbia,  has  a  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  600;  of 
township,  1610. 

Co'ny,  an  animal  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  with  the  HYRAX  (which  see). 

Cony  (SAMUEL),  a  lawyer,  born  at  Augusta,  Me.,  Feb. 
27,  1SU,  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1829,  was  a 
judge  of  probate  (1840-47),  and  governor  of  Maine  (1864- 
67).  Died  Sept.  5,  1870. 

Con'ybeare  (HENRY),  son  of  W.  D.  Conybcare,  noticed 
below,  an  engineer  and  architect,  born  in  Somersetshire, 
England,  Feb.  22, 1823,  has  acquired  great  professional  dis- 
tinction in  England  and  in  India. 

Conybeare  (Jons),  born  at  Pinhay,  England,  Jan.  31, 
1692,  became  bishop  of  Bristol  in  1750.  He  wrote  a  "De- 
fence of  Kcvealed  Religion"  (1732),  in  answer  to  Tindal. 
Died  July  13,  1755. 

Conybeare  (Rev.  WILLIAM  DANIEL),  F.  R.  S.,  an  Eng- 
lish geologist,  born  near  London  June  7, 1787.  He  discov- 
ered the  plesiosaurus,  and  wrote  several  treatises  on  the  coal- 
fields and  other  strata  of  Great  Britain.  In  1845  he  was 
appointed  dean  of  Llandaff.  Died  Aug.  12,  1857. 

Conybeare  (W.  J.),  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  fel- 
low of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  conjunction  with 
Dean  Ilowson  he  published  "  The  Life  and  Epistles  of 
Saint  Paul"  (1852).  Died  in  1857. 

Con'yers,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Rockdalo  co.,  Ga., 
on  the  Georgia  R.  R.,  30  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Atlanta.  It 
has  two  weekly  newspapers. 

Con'yngham,  a  township  of  Columbia  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
1943. 

Conyngham,  MARQUESSES  OF  (1816),  Earls  Conyng- 
ham  (1797),  earls  of  Mount  Charles  (1816),  Viscounts 
Mount  Charles  (1797),  Viscounts  Conyngham  (1789),  Vis- 
counts Slane  (1816),  Barons  Conyngham  (Ireland,  1789), 
and  Barons  Minster  (United  Kingdom,  1821). — FRANCIS 
NATHANIEL  CONYNGHAM,  second  marquess,  K.  P.,  G.  C.  H., 
P.  C.,  lieut.-gen.,  born  June  11, 1799,  succeeded  his  father 
Dec.  28,  1832.  Died  July,  1876. 

Coo'dle  Creek,  a  township  of  Iredell  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
1629. 

Cook,  a  county  of  Illinois,  bordering  on  Indiana.  Area, 
1027  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Lake  Michi- 
gan and  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  is  intersected  by  the 
Chicago  and  DCS  Plaines  rivers.  The  surface  is  nearly 
level;  the  soil  is  deep  and  very  productive.  Cattle,  grain, 
tobacco,  wool,  and  garden  products  are  raised.  It  is  trav- 
ersed by  a  number  of  railroads,  which  terminate  at  Chicago, 
the  county-seat.  Cook  is  the  most  populous  county  in  the 
State.  Pop.  349,966. 

Cook,  a  township  of  Westmoreland  CO.,  Pa.     Pop.  875. 

Cook  (CHARLES),  D.  D.,  an  eminent  Wesleyan  divine, 
chief  founder  of  Methodism  in  France,  was  born  in  London 
in  1787,  entered  the  Weslcyan  ministry  in  1817,  went  to 
France  in  1818,  travelled  there,  founding  Methodist  so- 
cieties and  aiding  in  the  revival  of  the  Huguenot  churches, 
till  his  death  in  1858.  "  Ho  was  to  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Sardinia,"  wrote  Merle  d'Aubigne,  "  what  Wesley  was 
to  England  in  his  day." 

Cook  (CLARENCE  CHATHAM),  an  American  journalist 
and  art-critic,  born  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Sept.  8,  1828, 
was  the  son  of  Zebedee  Cook,  noticed  below.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1849,  and  studied  architecture  in  the  office 
of  A.  J.  Downing  (his  brother-in-law)  and  Calvert  Vaux 
at  Ncwburg,  and  afterwards  pursued  for  many  years  the 
profession  of  teaching.  In  1H63,  Mr.  Cook  contributed  to 
the  New  York  "  Tribune  "  a  series  of  articles  on  American 
art,  based  upon  the  exhibition  of  pictures  at  the  New  York 
Sanitary  Fair  of  that  year.  He  continued  the  profession 
of  teacher  until  I860,  at  the  same  time  contributing  the 
art  criticisms  which  appeared  in  the  "  Tribune,"  besides 
occasional  articles  to  magazines.  In  1869  he  went  as  cor- 
respondent of  the  "Tribune"  to  Paris,  but  resigned  that 
position  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
passed  some  time  in  Italy,  and  on  his  return  to  America 
resumed  his  former  connection  with  the  "  Tribune."  Mr. 
Cook  has  published  "  The  Central  Park,"  New  York,  F.  & 
J.  Huntington,  1868,  and  the  text  to  accompany  a  repro- 
duction by  heliotypy  of  Diirer's  "Life  of  the  Virgin," 
published  by  J.  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston,  1874. 

Cook  (EnzA),  an  English  poetess,  born  in  London  in 
1817,  was  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  tradesman.  She 
began  literary  life  as  a  contributor  to  various  journals. 
Her  first  volume  of  poems  appeared  in  1840,  and  was  highly 
successful.  She  has  published,  besides  other  works,  "  Now 
Echoes"  (1864),  and  was  long  editor  of  the  "Journal" 
which  bore  her  name. 


Cook  (Captain  JAMES),  a  celebrated  English  navigator, 
born  of  very  poor  parents  at  Marlon,  in  Yorkshire,  Oct.  27, 
1728.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1755,  and  served  as  master 
of  a  sloop  at  the  capture  of  Quebec  in  1759.  He  com- 
manded an  expedition  sent  to  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  in 
1768  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus.  After  he  had  ob- 
served the  transit  with  success  on  the  island  of  Tahiti,  he 
visited  New  Zealand  and  explored  the  coast  of  New  South 
Wales.  Having  made  important  discoveries  in  geography, 
he  returned  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  arrived  in 
England  in  June,  1771.  In  1772  he  conducted  another 
exploring  expedition  in  the  Resolution  and  Adventure,  in 
order  to  discover  the  Terra  Australia,  a  continent  supposed 
to  exist  in  high  southern  latitudes.  He  circumnavigated 
the  globe,  discovered  the  island  of  New  Caledonia,  and 
penetrated  southward  as  far  as  71°  S.  lat.,  but  did  not  find 
the  Terra  Australia.  He  returned  to  England  in  July,  1775, 
having  lost  only  one  man  by  disease  during  the  voyage. 
Ho  published  a  well-written  journal  of  his  voyage  (2  vols., 
1777).  In  July,  1776,  he  sailed  on  a  third  voyage,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  discover  a  north-west  passage  by 
way  of  Behring  Strait.  He  discovered  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands in  1778,  and  explored  Behring  Strait.  Having  re- 
turned to  Hawaii  to  pass  the  winter,  the  natives  of  that 
island  stole  one  of  his  boats.  Captain  Cook  with  a  few 
men  went  on  shore  to  recover  it,  and  was  killed  by  the 
savages  Feb.  14,  1779.  (See  A.  KIPPIS,  "Life  of  Captain 
James  Cook,"  1788 ;  HARTLEY  COLEIUDGE,  "  Lives  of  Dis- 
tinguished Northerns,"  vol.  iii.) 

Cook  (RUSSELL  STURGIS),  a  Congregational  clergyman, 
born  at  New  Marlborough,  Mass.,  Mar.  6,  1811.  From 
1839  to  1856  he  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  American 
Tract  Society,  and  was  the  originator  of  its  system  of  col- 
portage.  Died  at  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  4,  1864. 

Cook  (ZEBEDEE),  son  of  Zebedee  Cook  and  Sarah 
Knight,  was  born  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Jan.  11,  178(5. 
His  ancestors  came  from  Devonshire,  England.  Born  of 
parents  in  humble  circumstances,  ho  had  few  advantages 
in  the  way  of  schooling,  and  went  early  to  Boston  to  seek 
his  fortune,  and  from  about  1815  to  1838  was  engaged 
there  in  the  business  of  insurance.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  introduce  into  this  country  the  system  of  mutual 
insurance,  and  in  1838  was  invited  to  New  York  to  be  the 
president  of  the  first  company  established  in  that  city  on 
the  system  of  a  division  of  the  profits  between  the  insurers 
and  the  insured.  This  company  was  called  the  Mutual 
Safety  Insurance  Company,  and  was  engaged  entirely  in 
marine  business.  While  living  in  Boston,  Mr.  Cook,  al- 
ways much  interested  in  rural  pursuits,  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  the  formation  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
by  an  article  in  the  "New  England  Farmer"  for  Jan.  9, 
1829.  On  Feb.  24th  of  the  same  year  a  meeting  was  held 
in  Mr.  Cook's  office  to  found  a  horticultural  society,  and 
as  the  result  of  this  and  subsequent  efforts  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society  was  incorporated  June  12, 1829. 
Gen,  Dearborn  was  the  first  president  and  Mr.  Cook  first 
vice-president.  In  1834,  on  the  resignation  of  Gen.  Dear- 
born, Mr.  Cook  was  elected  president  in  his  place.  He 
introduced  the  Isabella  grape  into  New  England  from  cut- 
tings. To  Mr.  Cook  as  much  as  to  any  one  belongs  the 
credit  of  founding  the  cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn,  the  first 
of  these  institutions,  we  believe,  in  the  country.  Mr.  Cook 
was  twice  married.  Caroline  Tattle,  his  first  wife,  was  a 
granddaughter  of  Col.  David  Mason,  one  of  Washington's 
aides — a  man  distinguished  for  his  courage  and  patriotism, 
and  for  his  interest  in  the  scientific  discoveries  of  his  time. 
By  this  lady  Mr.  Cook  had  nine  children.  His  second 
wife  was  Ann  Somes,  daughter  of  Hon.  Israel  Trask.  She 
brought  him  no  children,  and  still  survives  him.  Died  in 
Framingbam,  Mass.,  Jan.  24,  1858. 

Cooke,  a  county  in  the  N.  of  Texas.  Area,  900  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Red  River.  The  soil  is 
mostly  fertile,  and  is  extensively  covered  with  forests. 
Grain  and  some  cotton  are  raised.  Capital,  Gainsvillc. 
Pop.  5315. 

Cooke  (AMOS  STARR),  REV.,  a  Congregational  mission- 
ary, born  in  Danbury,  Conn.,  in  1810,  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1834.  He  sailed  from  Boston  in  the  service  of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in  1836,  and  arrived  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands  in  April,  1837.  In  that,  year  he  took 
charge  of  the  education  of  the  royalty  and  nobility  of  the 
realm.  Ho  remained  in  charge  of  the  royal  school  for 
twelve  years,  and  exerted  a  controlling  influence  in  shap- 
ing the  character  of  the  rising  kings  and  nobles;  and  the 
last  three  Kamehamehas  were  educated  by  him.  Died  at 
Honolulu  Mar.  20,  1871. 

Cooke  (EDWARD),  D.  D.,  an  American  clergyman  and 
educator,  born  at  Bethlehem,  N.  H.,  Jan.  19,  1812,  gradu- 
uated  with  honor  at  Middletown  in  1838.  He  was  teacher 
of  natural  science  in  the  Amcnia  Seminary,  in  Dutchess 
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county,  N.  Y.,  and  afterwards  principal  of  the  newly- 
founded  seminary  "I  Pcnniiigtoii,  N.  •'..  1840—17,  and  min- 
ister in  various  Methi'dist  Miiisri.].:!!  churches  nt  Boston 
and  elsewhere  until  1853.  Hu  took  th«  direction  of  tho 
•itc;  now  known  as  Lawrence  University  in  Apple- 
lon,  Wis.,  the  presidency  of  which  in  its  more  prosperous 
diiv.-  was  again  ofl'ercd  him,  but  declined.  Returning  to 
tin'  Ktist  in  isdl,  he  was  two  years  pastor  of  tho  Harvard 
rtnel  i-liur.'h  in  ('iimhridge,  Mass.,  where  he  was  one  of 
tael.oar  .1  of  examiners  of  Harvard  I'olleiri',  which  conferred 
ii]. mi  him  Ih.-  degree  of  I).  1).  in  1S.O.  In  ISI',1,  Or.  ( 
mi  elected  to  tin-  prineipiilship  of  tho  Weslcyan  Academy 
nt  Williriihnin,  Mass.,  one  of  the  oldest  Methodist  literary 
institutes  in  America. 

Cooke  ((iKinuJK  FIIKIIKIUCK).  n  |iopular  English  actor, 
born  in  Westminster  in  1755.  He  performed  in  Diihlin 
and  London  for  many  years,  was  successful  in  both  tragedy 
nml  comedy,  and  was  a  rival  of  John  Kemble.  In  1810  ho 
visited  Now  York,  where  he  died  in  1812. 

Cooke  (JAY),  an  American  financier,  born  in  Sandusky, 
0.,  Aug.  10,  1821,  wont  to  Philadelphia  in  I  MS,  and  be- 
came a  clerk  in  the  banking-house  of  E.  W.  Clark  A,  Co., 
of  which  he  became  a  partner  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
He  established  tho  firm  of  "  Jay  Cooko  A  Co."  in  1861, 
and  became  well  known  as  a  successful  government  agent 
for  the  war-loans  during  tho  civil  war  of  1861-65.  The 
firm  to  which  he  belonged  subsequently  became  agents  for 
the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.,  and  their  suspension  in  1873 
was  one  of  tho  causes  of  tho  financial  panic  of  that  year. 

Cooke  (Joii.v  ESTEN).     See  APPENDIX. 

Cooke  (JoiLv  ESTES),  a  novelist  and  lawyer,  born  at 
Winchester,  Vii.,  Nov.  ;i,  1830.  Ho  published,  besides  other 
works,  "  Leather  Stocking  and  Silk"  (1854),  "The  Vir- 
ginia Comedians  "  i  I  s.">4),  and  a  "  Life  of  General  Robert 
i:.  ],.•(•  "  ( ism.  Hi  served  as  an  officer  in  tho  Confeder- 
ate army  in  tho  civil  war. 

Cooke  (JonN  R.),  an  American  lawyer,  a  brother  of 
General  P.  St.  (i.  Cooko  (noticed  below),  born  in  Bermuda 
in  1 788,  became  a  prominent  and  influential  member  of  the 
Virginia  bar.  Ho  was  greatly  beloved  in  private  life,  and 
was  culled  "  a  model  of  lofty  courtesy,  chivalry,  and  gen- 
erosity." Died  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Doc.  10,  1854. 

Cooke  (JosiAH  PARSONS,  JR.),  an  American  chemist, 
was  born  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  12,  1827,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1S48.  He  became  in  1851  Erring  professor  of 
chemistry  and  mineralogy  in  Harvard  University.  Ho  has 
published  "Chemical  Physios  "  (1860),  an  admirable  work 
entitled  "Religion  and  Chemistry"  (1864),  "Principles 
of  Chemical  Philosophy"  (1870),  and  many  valuable  mon- 
ographs. 

Cooke  (NICHOLAS),  born  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  Feb.  3, 
1717,  was  deputy-governor  of  his  native  State  in  1775, 
and  governor  of  tho  State  (1775-78).  He  was  a  personal 
friend  of  General  Washington.  Died  Sept.  14,  1782. 

Cooke  (PAHSOSS),  D.  D.,  born  at  Hadlcy,  Mass.,  Feb. 
18,  1800,  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1822.  He  is 
best  known  as  an  able  controversialist,  and  was  for  many 
i  from  1S40)  editor-in-chief  of  the  "New  England 
Puritan"  and  the  "Boston  Recorder."  Died  at  Lynn, 
Mass.,  Feb.  12.  1864. 

Cooke  (PHILIP  ST.  GEOROE),  an  American  officer,  born 
1809  in  Berkeley  eo..  Va.,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1827, 
and  Nov.  12,  ISfil,  brigadier-general  U.  8.  A.  He  served 
as  infantry  officer  on  tho  Western  frontier  1827-33;  in 
Black  Hawk  war  1832,  engaged  in  tho  battle  of  Bad  Axe; 
and  adjutant  Sixth  Infantry  1S32-33.  As  a  dragoon  offi- 
cer he  served  on  frontier  duty  1833-46;  on  expedition  to 
California  during  the  war  with  Mexico  1846— J7  (breret 
lieutenant-colonel);  as  superintendent  of  cavalry  recruiting 
1848-52 ;  on  frontier  duty  and  scouting  1852-56,  engaged 
in  skirmishes  against  hostile  Indian  tribes  ;  (fuelling  the 
Kansas  disturbances  1856-57;  on  Utah  expedition,  in  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry,  1SJ7-5S;  preparing  cavalry  tactics 
1859;  and  in  command  of  1'tah  1860-61.  In  the  civil  war 
he  was  in  Virginia  Peninsula  1S62.  engaged  at  Yorktown, 
Williiunslmrg,  Games'  Mill,  and  Glendale ;  in  command 
of  liiiton  Kongo  district.  La..  Isi;:i-iil;  superintendent  of 
recruiting  1864-66  :  in  command  of  the  department  of  the 
Plattc  IM'io-67,  and  afterwards  of  the  department  of  tho 
Lakes.  Brevet  major-general  Mar.  13,1865.  lie  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  practice,  and  is  tho  author  of  '•  E 
and  Adventures  in  the  Army."  IS.'ili.  Retired  from  active 
service  (.let.  29,  1873.  GKUHGE  W.  CULLUM,  U.  S.  Army. 

Cook'cry  [Fr.  In  cniiinr  :  (ier.  A'ori™  or  Knchkiumt,- 
Lat.  an  ruliHtiriii]  is  the  art  of  preparing  food  for  the  table 

by  dressing  and  by  tho  agency  of  fire.     We  have  no  n rd 

of  a  time  when  cooking  was  wholly  unknown,  and  it  is  high- 
ly probable  that  tho  practice  began  soon  after  the  discovery 
of  fire.  So  universal  is  tho  art  that  somo  writers  have  re- 


garded it  nt  the  distinguishing  trait  of  the  human  family, 
and  have  defined  man  as  "  a  cooking  animal."  In  its  rudi- 
mentary form,  as  seen  among  the  lower  races  of  men,  no  uten- 
sils are  employed,  but  the  food  is  either  laid  directly  upon 
the  tire  or  suspended  above  it  from  poles.  The  degree  of 
skill  and  taste  manifested  by  a  nation  in  the  preparation 
1  may  be  regarded  as  to  a  very  considerable  e.vti  nt 
proportioned  toils  culture  and  refinement.  We  read  in  tho 
Scrip tures  that  Abraham  prepared  "cakes  of  fine  meal" 
and  "a  calf,  tender  and  good,"  which,  with  butter  and 
milk,  he  set  before  the  three  angels  in  the  plains  of  Mumre. 
We  are  told  of  tho  chief  butler  and  chief  baker  as  officer! 
in  tho  household  of  Pharaoh.  The  ancient  Egyptians  ap- 
pear to  have  eaten  the  flesh  of  a  few  animals,  together 
with  bread  made  of  barley,  wheat,  or  tho  centre  of  the 
lotus  (see  NELUMBIUM),  and  great  quantities  of  vegetables. 
In  the  Homeric  age  of  simplicity,  royal  Greeks  were  con- 
tent to  cook  their  own  meats,  but  before  the  time  of  IVri- 
cles  professional  cooks  of  great  skill  were  known  in  Greece. 
These  cooks  stood  in  the  market  at  Athens  ready  to  be 
hired  for  particular  occasions.  Magnificent  banquets  were 
prepared  at  an  enormous  expense,  and  poets  and  philoso- 
phers appear  to  hare  thought  it  no  unworthy  ambition  to 
be  distinguished  as  the  inventors  of  a  new  cake  or  a  pop- 
ular sauce.  The  names  of  many  authors  of  cook-books  are 
preserved,  that  of  Archestratus,  a  poet  of  Syracuse,  being 
the  most  famous.  Among  all  classes  of  Greeks  fish  was 
a  principal  article  of  food.  Large  quantities  of  salt  fish 
were  brought  from  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  Helles- 
pont. These,  with  meal,  cheese,  and  onions,  arc  said  to 
have  formed  the  chief  food  of  tho  armies  and  navies  when 
on  service.  The  Greeks  ate  the  flesh  of  sheep,  pigs,  lambs, 
and  goats,  though  vegetables  appear  to  hare  constituted 
their  principal  food.  They  had  also  poultry,  game,  and 
sausages  made  of  blood. 

In  the  early  days  of  Rome  a  gruel  made  of  barley  was 
the  chief  food  of  the  people,  and  with  vegetables  was,  till 
later  times,  tho  usual  fare  of  the  inferior  classes,  meat  bo- 
ing  used  but  sparingly.  By  degrees,  however,  a  taste  for 
luxury  was  imported.  Lucullus  introduced  habits  of  epi- 
curism from  Asia;  the  gourmand  Apioius  earned  for  him- 
self a  deathless  name  by  the  costliness  of  his  dishes.  The 
wealthy  Romans  paid  especial  attention  to  tho  elegant 
(erring  of  their  table,  as  well  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
viands.  With  them,  as  with  the  Greeks,  fish  was  a  neces- 
sity as  well  as  a  luxury ;  they  took  great  pains  to  procure 
their  oysters,  and  gave  large  sums  for  other  fish.  In  the 
later  days  of  the  republic  and  under  the  empire  a  taste  for 
extravagant  and  eccentric  cookery  was  indulged  at  an  un- 
heard-of expense.  Lucullus  gave  banquets  at  a  cost  of 
50,000  denarii  each.*  A  single  dish  composed  of  nightin- 
gales' tongues,  the  brains  of  peacocks  and  pheasants,  and 
the  livers  of  the  most  costly  fish,  is  said  to  have  cost  Vitel- 
lius  the  sum  of  1000  sestercia,  equal  to  nearly  $40,000,  and 
probably  equivalent  to  $300,000  at  the  present  time.  Many 
similar  absurdities  might  be  mentioned.  The  favorite  meat 
at  this  time  among  the  Romans  was  pork,  and  "  hog  in 
Trojan  style "  was  looked  upon  as  the  chef-d'aurre  of  a 
good  cook.  This  dish  was  derived  from  the  Greeks.  The 
animal  was  served  whole,  being  roasted  on  one  side  and 
boiled  on  the  other,  and  its  interior  was  filled  with  num- 
bers of  ortolans,  thrushes,  and  beccafieoes. 

The  piilor  (baker),  who  made  the  bread  and  pastry,  and 
the  (tractor,  who  composed  artificial  figures  of  fruit  or  flesh, 
and  who  also  arranged  the  dishes,  seem  to  have  shared  tho 
duties  of  the  cook.  The  Romans  made  a  free  use  of  oil  in 
the  preparation  of  their  food.  Tho  Greeks  and  Romans 
used  honey  for  the  purposes  for  which  we  use  sugar.  It 
was  an  ancient  saying  that  the  number  of  persons  at  a  re- 
past should  not  be  less  than  that  of  the  Graces  nor  more 
than  that  of  the  Muses. 

With  the  invasions  of  the  northern  barbarians  in  the  fifth 
centurv  tho  art  of  cookery  retired  into  the  convents,  and 
was  only  revived  five  hundred  years  later  with  the  rising 
power  of  the  free  cities  of  Italy— Venice,  Florence,  etc. 

Catharine  de  Medicis  introduced  the  luxuries  of  Italian 
cookery  into  France  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Eng- 
land is  said  to  have  been  indebted  to  William  the  Norman 
for  her  first  lessons  in  the  refinements  of  gastronomy.  At 
a  later  period  the  taste  for  luxurious  living  had  become  so 
common  in  English  monasteries  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  limit  the  excesses  of  the  monks  and  clergy  by  an  edict. 

In  modern  times  the  French  have  excelled  all  other  na- 
tions in  cookery,  considered  as  an  art.  In  tho  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  sumptuous  and  extravagant  cookery  was  in 
vogue  among  tho  higher  classes,  but  during  the  succeed- 
ing reigns  its  character  was  greatly  modified  and  refined. 

*  More  than  ?7000  of  our  money,  but,  if  we  take  into  cnii«i.l. 
eration  the  relative  srarrity  of  the  precious  metals,  probably 
equivalent  to  500,000  at  the  present  time. 
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American  cookery  may  be  said  to  be  derived  in  about 
equal  measure  from  the  Euglish  and  the  French.  From 
the  former  we  have  derived  our  simpler  and  more  sub- 
stantial dishes,  such  as  roasts,  steaks,  and  some  kinds  of 
pastry — from  tho  latter  the  more  delicate  and  complicated 
side-dishes  and  desserts. 

Cook'man  (GEORGE  G.),  an  eminent  pulpit-orator  of 
tho  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Hull,  Eng- 
land, in  1800.  While  engaged  in  business  he  was  a  local 
preacher  in  the  U.  S.,  and  afterwards  in  England.  Having 
returned  to  the  U.  S.  in  1825,  he  entered  the  itinerant  ranks 
in  1826,  and  soon  became  distinguished  as  a  preacher  of 
great  ability  and  success.  He  was  chaplain  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  (1838-39).  He  was  lost  at  sea  on  the 
steamer  President  while  on  a  voyage  to  Europe  in  1841. 

Cook'shire,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Compton  co., 
Quebec  (Canada).  It  is  in  Eaton  township.  Pop.  about 
400. 

Cook's  In/let,  a  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  in  Alaska, 
opposite  the  island  of  Kodiak,  between  lat.  58°  and  61°  N., 
and  Ion.  151°  and  154°  W.  It  is  130  miles  long. 

Cooks'town,  a  post-village  of  Sinicoe  co.,  Ontario 
(Canada),  has  an  active  trade  and  a  postal  savings  bank. 
Pop.  about  500. 

Cook'ville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Putnam  co., 
Tcnn.,  about  80  miles  E.  of  Nashville.  It  has  one  weekly 
newspaper.  Pop.  156.  J.  BUCK,  JR.,  ED.  "NEWS." 

Cool'baugh,  a  post-township  of  Monroe  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
1028. 

Coo'ley  (LEROY  C.),  born  in  Lyme,  N.  Y.,  in  1833,  grad- 
uated at  the  New  York  State  Normal  School  in  1855  and 
at  Union  College  in  1858.  He  was  a  teacher  in  seminaries 
at  Lockport,  Fairfield,  and  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1861 
became  professor  of  natural  sciences  in  New  York  State 
Normal  School  at  Albany.  He  is  the  author  of  text-books 
of  natural  philosophy,  physics,  and  chemistry. 

Cooley  (THOMAS  M.),  a  jurist,  born  at  Attica,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  6,  1824,  removed  to  Michigan  in  1843,  and  became  a 
lawyer  in  1846.  He  has  published  many  volumes  of  legal 
reports,  digests,  and  compilations.  He  became  professor 
of  law  in  Michigan  University  in  1850,  and  a  justice  in  the 
supreme  court  of  Michigan  in  1864,  and  chief-justice  in 
1867. 

Coo'lidge  (CARLOS),  LL.D.,  was  born  at  Windsor,  Vt., 
in  1792,  graduated  at  Middlobury  in  1811,  became  a  prom- 
inent lawyer  and  State  politician,  and  governor  of  Ver- 
mont (1849-51).  Died  Aug.  15,  1866. 

Cool  Spring,  a  township  of  La  Porte  co.,  Ind.  Pop. 
1328. 

Cool  Spring,  a  post-township  of  Iredcll  co.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  711. 

Cool  Spring,  a  township  and  village  of  Washington 
CO.,  N.  C.  The  village  is  about  125  miles  E.  of  Raleigh, 
Pop.  of  township,  1561. 

Cool  Spring,  a  township  of  Mercer  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  865. 

Cool  Springs,  a  township  of  Rutherford  co.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  1031. 

Cool'ville,  a  post-village  of  Troy  township,  Athens  oo., 
0.  Pop.  334. 

Coo'ly,  or  Coo'lie,  a  Hindostaneo  word  of  Arabic 
origin,  signifying  a  "slave"  or  "common  laborer,"  has  of 
late  been  applied  especially  to  emigrants  from  India  and 
China,  who  have  superseded  the  negroes  in  large  numbers 
since  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  tho  West  Indies.  Coolies 
are  said  to  have  been  employed  in  the  Mauritius  as  early 
as  1834,  and  were  afterwards  introduced  into  tho  West  In- 
dian colonies,  Cuba,  Peru,  British  Guiana,  and  other  coun- 
tries. (See  EMIGRATION.) 

Coomas'sie,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Ashantcc, 
in  Western  Africa,  is  about  120  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Cape 
Coast  Castle ;  lat.  6°  35'  N.,  Ion.  2°  12'  W.  It  has  a  forti- 
Scd  royal  palace.  Pop.  estimated  at  20,000. 

Coombe  (WILLIAM),  an  English  humorous  and  satirical 
writer,  born  at  Bristol  in  1741,  Among  his  works  are  a 
"Tour  of  Doctor  Syntax  in  Search  of  tho  Picturesque" 
(1812),  and  "  Tour  of  Doctor  Syntax  in  Search  of  a  Wife," 
both  in  verse.  Died  Jan.  19,  1823. 

Coon,  a  township  of  Buena  Vista  co.,  la.     Pop.  385. 

Coon,  a  township  of  Vernon  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  708. 

Coon'tic,  or  Coon'ta  [an  Indian  word],  the  popular 
name  of  the  '/.nmin  ititrijrifolin,  a  plant  of  the  natural 
order  Cycadaceip,  a  native  of  Southern  Florida.  Its  stem 
abounds  in  starch,  from  which  a  part  of  tho  Florida  arrow- 
root is  prepared.  Other  species  of  the  genus  are  cultivated 
in  the  Bahamas  and  in  Asia  for  their  starch,  which,  however, 
is  usually  classed  as  SAGO  (which  see).  Florida  once  pro- 


duced great  quantities  of  this  commodity,  of  which  the 
quality  is  often  excellent. 

Coop'er,  a  county  in  Central  Missouri.  Area,  558 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Missouri 
River  and  intersected  by  the  Lamine  River.  The  surface 
is  undulating  and  hilly;  the  soil  is  very  fertile.  Grain, 
tobacco,  and  wool  are  raised.  It  contains  rich  mines  of 
iron,  coal,  and  lead,  and  quarries  of  marble  and  limestone. 
It  is  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  11.  R. 
Capital,  Boouville.  Pop.  20,692. 

Cooper,  a  township  of  Sangamon  co.,  111.     Pop.  785. 

Cooper,  a  post-township  of  Washington  co.,  Me.  Pop. 
360. 

Cooper,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Kalamazoo  co., 
Mich.  Total  pop.  1254. 

Cooper,  a  township  of  Gentry  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1498. 

Cooper,  a  township  of  Montour  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  414. 

Cooper,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Delta  co.,  Tex.,  near 
the  geographical  centre  of  the  county. 

Cooper,  a  township  of  Mason  co.,  West  Va.     P.  1204. 

Cooper  (ANTHONY  ASHLEY).    Sec  SHAFTESBURY. 

Coop'er  (Sir  ASTLEY  PASTON),  F.  R.  S.,  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L., 
an  eminent  English  surgeon,  born  at  Brooke,  in  Norfolk, 
Aug.  23,  17C8.  He  began  to  study  surgery  under  Mr. 
Cline  in  London  in  1784.  He  became  professor  of  anat- 
omy at  Surgeon's  Hall  in  1792,  and  surgeon  to  Guy's  Hos- 
pital in  1800.  In  1805  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  He  gained  distinction  by  a  valuable  work  on 
hernia  (1804-07),  and  practised  surgery  with  great  success 
in  London.  His  annual  income  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  £21,000.  He  was  appointed  surgeon  to  the  king  in 
1828.  Among  his  works  are  "  The  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Surgery"  (1836-37),  a  treatise  "On  Dislocations  and 
Fractures"  (1822),  and  one  on  the  "  Anatomv  and  Diseases 
of  the  Breast"  (1829-40).  Died  Feb.  12,  1841.  (See  B. 
B.  COOPER,  "  Life  of  Sir  Astley  P.  Cooper,"  1843.) 

Cooper  (JAMES),  GENERAL,  was  born  in  Frederick  co., 
Md.,  May, 8,  1810,  graduated  at  Washington  College,  Pa., 
in  1831,  studied  law  with  Thaddeus  Stevens,  was  a  Whig 
member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania  (1839-43),  and  was 
a  leading  opponent  of  tho  repudiation  movement  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1847.  He  was  attorney-general  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1848,  U.  S.  Senator  from  1849-55,  appointed  brig- 
adier-general of  Union  volunteers  in  1861,  served  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  died  at  Columbus,  0.,  Mar.  28,  1863. 

Cooper  (JAMES  FENIMOHE),  a  popular  American  nov- 
elist, born  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  Sept.  15,  1789,  was  a 
son  of  Judge  William  Cooper.  The  latter  removed  to 
Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  about  17'JO,  and  founded  Cooperstown. 
Young  Cooper  entered  Yale  College  in  1802,  and  became  a 
midshipman  in  the  U.  S.  navy  in  1806.  In  1811  he  quit- 
ted the  naval  service  and  married  Susan  do  Lancey,  a 
sister  of  Bishop  do  Lancey.  He  published  anonymously, 
in  1819,  "  Precaution,"  a  novel,  which  was  considered  a 
failure.  In  1822  ho  produced  "  The  Spy,  a  Tale  of  the 
Neutral  Ground,"  which  had  great  success,  was  rcpub- 
lished  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  translated  into  sev- 
eral languages.  ''  The  Spy  "  opened  a  new  and  fresh  field 
of  national  and  imaginative  literature.  His  next  work 
was  the  "Pioneers"  (1823),  in  which  he  gave  a  graphic 
description  of  American  scenery  and  the  adventures  of  life 
on  the  frontier  of  civilization.  He  published  in  1823  "  The 
Pilot,"  a  talc  of  the  sea,  which  was  very  popular.  He  rep- 
resented with  great  success  in  this  work  the  character  of 
sailors  and  peculiar  phases  of  maritime  life  and  scenery. 
In  the  "Last  of  the  Mohicans"  (1S26)  he  gave  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  life  and  character  of  American  savages  and 
trappers.  In  1827  he  visited  Europe,  where  he  remained 
nearly  six  years,  during  which  he  published  "  The  Prairie" 
(1827),  "Tho  Red  Rover,"  an  admired  tale  of  the  sea,  and 
other  works.  He  criticised  and  satirized  the  national  de- 
fects and  foibles  of  tho  Americans  in  "  Tho  Monikins " 
(1835),  "Homeward  Bound"  (1838),  and  "Home  as 
Found"  (1838).  Among  his  other  works  arc  a  "History 
of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States"  (1839),  "The  Path- 
finder" (1840),  "  Wing-and-Wing"  (1842),  "Afloat  and 
Ashore"  (1844),  "The  Chain-Bearer "  (1845),  and  "Oak 
Openings"  (1848).  Died  at  Cooperstown  Sept.  14,1851. 
"He  wrote  for  mankind  at  large,"  says  W.  C.  Bryant; 
"hence  it  is  that  he  has  earned  a  fame  wider  than  any 
[American]  author  of  modern  times.  Tho  creations  of  his 
genius  shall  survive  through  centuries  to  come,  and  only 
perish  with  our  language."  "  His  writings."  says  Pres- 
cott,  "are  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  nationality.  In  his 
productions  every  American  must  take  an  honest  pride ; 
for  surely  no  one  has  succeeded  like  Cooper  in  the  por- 
traiture of  American  character,  or  has  given  such  glowing 
and  eminently  truthful  pictures-of  American  scenery."  In 
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person  he  nna  well  formed,  dignified,  and  had  an  ini) 
presence.      (See  "  North  American    Koicw"  for  July.  l>^i, 

July.  l>-'o.  April,  l*:;l,  and  Oct.,  l.Sjl) ;  ALLIBUNE,  "Dic- 
tionary of  Aulhors.") 

Cooper  (Mvi.KS),  I.L.I'..  l)\,i\.,  »n  aeeoniplishcd 
scholar,  second  president  of  King's  College  (now  called 
Columbia  Collogei,  New  York  City,  born  in  England  in 
17.'.-'.  and  educate. I  at  Oxford,  became  a  follow  in  (Ji. 
College.  Ho  came  to  America  in  1762,  as  assistant  to  lir. 
Samuel  John. on.  first  pre-idenl  of  King's  College,  and 
was  made  president  in  May,  I7'i.'i.  In  the  r<-\oltof  tho 
colonies  ho  remained  loyal  to  tho  Crown,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  Hoe  the  country.  He  became  one  of  the  ministers 
of  the  English  chapel  in  Edinburgh.  Died  at  Edinburgh 
May  I,  17«;>. 

Cooper  (PETER),  an  American  manufacturer,  inventor, 
and  philanthropist,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  l-'cb. 
12,  17!'l.  II  is  early  life  was  one  of  labor  and  struggle,  as  it 
is  with  most  of  our  successful  men  in  this  country.  He 
commenced  in  early  boyhood  to  help  his  father  as  a  manu- 
facturer of  hats.  Ho  attended  school  only  for  half  of  each 
day  for  a  single  year,  and  boyond  this  very  humble  instruc- 
tion his  acquisitions  wore  all  his  own.  At  the  age  of  sev- 
enteen he  was  placed  with  John  Woodward  to  learn  tho 
trade  of  coachmaking.  In  this  trade  he  nerved  his  appren- 
ticeship so  much  to  tho  satisfaction  of  his  master  that  tbo 
latter  offered  to  set  him  up  in  business,  but  this  he  declined, 
on  account  of  the  debt  and  obligation  it  would  involve. 

The  foundation  of  Mr.  Cooper's  fortune  was  laid  in  the 
opportune  invention  of  an  improvement  in  machines  for 
shearing  cloth.  This  was  largely  called  into  use  during  the 
war  of  1M2  with  England,  when  all  importations  of  cloth 
from  that  country  were  stopped.  Tho  machines  lost  their 
valuo,  however,  on  tho  declaration  of  peace.  Mr.  Cooper 
then  turned  his  shop  into  the  manufacture  of  cabinet-ware. 
Ho  afterwards  wont  into  tho  grocery  business  in  New  York, 
and  finally  he  engaged  in  tho  manufacture  of  glue  and  isin- 
glass, which  he  lias  carried  on  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Mr. 
Conpor  in  three  particulars — as  a  capitalist  and  manufac- 
turer, as  an  inventor,  and  as  a  philanthropist — is  connected 
with  some  of  the  most  important  ami  useful  accessions  to 
tho  industrial  arts  of  this  country,  its  progress  in  inven- 
tion, and  tho  promotion  of  educational  and  benevolent  in- 
stitutions intruded  for  the  people  at  large.  His  attention 
was  early  called  to  the  great  resources  of  this  country  for 
the  manufacture  of  iron.  In  1830  ho  erected  works  in  Can- 
ton, near  Baltimore.  Subsequently  ho  erected  a  rolling  and 
a  wire  mill  in  tho  city  of  New  Y'ork,  in  which  ho  first  success- 
fully applied  anthracite  to  tho  puddling  of  iron.  In  1845 
ho  removed  tho  machinery  to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  whore  he 
erected  the  largest  rolling-mill  at  that  time  in  the  IT.  S.  for 
the  manufacture  of  railroad  iron.  In  these  works  ho  was 
the  first  to  roll  wrought-iron  beams  for  fireproof  buildings. 
These  works  have  now  grown  to  bo  very  extensive,  includ- 
ing mines,  blast  furnaces,  and  water-power. 

While  in  Baltimore.  Mr.  Cooper  built,  in  1830,  after  his 
own  designs,  the  first  locomotive  engine  over  constructed 
on  this  continent.  It  was  successfully  operated  on  tho 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Noxtwe  find  Mr.  Cooper  taking 
great  interest  and  investing  large  capital  in  tho  extension 
of  the  electric  telegraph.  Ho  was  the  first  and  only  presi- 
dent of  tho  New  York  Newfoundland  and  London  Tele- 
graph Company,  which  continued  its  operations  for  eigh- 
teen vears.  Ho  was  honorary  director  oi  the  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph Company,  president  of  tho  American  Telegraph 
Company,  and  president  of  the  North  American  Telegraph 
Association,  which  at  one  time  represented  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  all  tho  linos  in  the  U.S.  Ho  took  part  actively 
in  the  first  expedition  that  laid  tho  Atlantic  cablo  in  I  U  1. 

Mr.  Cooper  interested  himself  early  in  tho  New  Y'ork 
State  canals.  Before  tho  water  was  let  into  the  Erie  Canal 
il  was  an  anxious  question  what  was  tho  bost  propelling 
power  for  the  boats  to  be  employed  on  tho  canal.  Mr. 
Cooper  then  made  an  interesting  experiment  of  propelling 
a  boat  by  means  of  an  endless  chain  two  miles  long,  sup- 
ported on  posts  and  rollers,  which  was  driven  by  the  force 
of  elevated  water,  anil  might  be  driven  by  any  other  power. 
By  means  of  this  he  propelled  a  boat  two  miles  in  eleven 
minutes,  carrying  with  him  the  governor,  I>e  Witt  Clinton, 
and  other  distinguished  men  at  that  time.  Although  this 
method  of  propulsion  was  not  adopted  :it  that  time,  it  has 
since  been  suc-i-ssfully  and  very  usefully  applied  by  Mr. 
\\ Yltrh  in  pa. -ing  boats  through  the  locks  of  the  Delaware 
and  liarilan  C.inal. 

Mr.  Cooper  lias  served  in  both  branches  of  the  N 
common  council.     He  was  a  trustee  in  the   Public  School 
Society,  first  formed  to  promote  public  schools  in  New  York, 
and  when  that  was  merged  in  the  board  of  education  he 
became  a  school  commissioner. 

But  the  most  cherished  object  of  Mr.  Cooper's  life,  early 


conceived  and  faithfully  carried  out  as  toon  ai  his  meant 
permitted,  was  tho  establishment  of  an  institution  tor  the 
instruction  nt'llic  industrial  chis.-i ....  He  desired  to  lurni-li 
this  instruction  during  their  ;  0  work  or  n 

evenings,  when  they  might  obtain  higher  attainment*  in 
the  practical  arts  in  which  they  happened  to  1  .  .  n- 
or  learn  some  industrial  pursuit  they  ini^  M    . 

It  the  need  of  this  sort  of  instruction  during  his  i.w  n 
early  and  laborious  life,  and  knowing  that  neither  the 
common  school  nor  tho  acadomy  and  college  can  supply 
the  technical  knowledge  und  practical  education  need. 
tho  great  mass  of  youth.  Mr.  Cooper  determined  to  set  aii 
example  in  supplying  this  want  ol  practical  instruction  lor 
tho  working  classes,  that  should  prove  not  only  useful  in 
hid  own  city,  but  bo  contagious  throughout  our  republican 
land.  Ho  saw,  with  that  wise  forecast  as  well  as  broad 
philanthropy  which  characterizes  his  mind,  that  the  youth 
must  bo  trained  to  industry  under  an  advancing  and  higher 
order  of  work  which  machinery  was  introducing.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  year  1854  ho  laid  tho  corner-stone  of  a  large 
building  at  the  junction  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  a\. 
in  Now  York,  "  to  bo  devoted  for  ever  to  the  union  of  art 
and  science  in  their  application  to  the  useful  purposes  of 
life."  This  institution  nas  grown  under  the  fostering  care 
of  the  trustees  appointed  by  Mr.  Cooper  and  his  own 
watchful  and  unremitting  attention,  until  at  the  present 
time  it  counts  over  1500  pupils  in  the  course  of  tho  year. 
It  has  a  school  of  art  for  women,  taught  in  tho  daytime, 
in  which  free  instruction  is  given  in  all  branches  of  draw- 
ing, in  painting,  wood-engraving,  and  photography.  It 
has  likewise  a  free  school  of  telegraphy  for  young  women. 
These  schools  for  tho  daytime  accommodate  about  200. 

In  tho  evening  are  opened  tho  free  schools  of  science  and 
art  for  young  men  and  women.  Hero  tho  mathematics, 
practical  engineering,  and  practical  chemistry  are  thor- 
oughly taught,  and  free  lectures  are  given  in  natural  phil- 
osophy and  the  elements  of  chemistry.  In  the  art  depart- 
ment every  branch  of  drawing  and  painting  is  taught. 
Besides  these  free  schools,  there  is  a  largo  free  reading- 
room  and  library  at  the  disposal  of  all  comers.  About 
1500  resort  to  this  daily,  where  they  have  free  access  to 
280  periodicals  and  papers,  foreign  and  domestic,  and 
about  10,000  volumes.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  free  course 
of  lectures  given  every  Saturday  evening  during  tho  winter 
in  the  large  hall  of  the  Cooper  Union,  that  will  seat  2000. 
Last  year  there  was  spent  over  $56,000  for  the  support  of 
the  different  departments. 

Mr.  Cooper  has  retired  from  active  business.  On  May 
18,  1876,  tnc  Independent  party  nominated  him  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  IT.  S.,  and  at  the  following  election  he  received 
nearly  100,000  votes. 

J.  C.  ZACHOS,  Curator  of  Cooper  I'ntOM. 

Cooper  (PHILIP  II.  >.  born  Aug.  5,  1844,  in  the  Slate 
of  New  York,  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  ]*>,:., 
became  a  master  in  18C5,  a  lieutenant  in  1866,  and  a  lieu- 
tenant-commander in  1868.  He  served  in  the  steam-sloop 
Richmond  at  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  Aug.  5,  1864,  and 
was  commended  "for  coolness  and  courage"  on  that  occa- 
sion by  his  commanding  officer,  Captain  Thornton  A. 
Jenkins.  FOXHALL  A.  PAIIKER,  I'.  S.  N. 

Cooper  (SAMUEL),  D.D.,  an  eloquent  and  learned  Amer- 
ican divine,  born  at  Boston  Mar.  28,  1725,  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1743.  He  became  pastor  of  tho  church  in 
Brattle  street,  Boston,  in  1746,  and  was  intimate  with  Doctor 
Franklin.  He  was  an  efficient  promoter  of  the  popular 
cause  in  the  Revolution.  Died  Dec.  2!),  1783. 

Cooper  (SAMUEL),  an  American  general,  born  in  tho 
State  of  Now  York  about  1795,  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1815.  He  became  a  captain  in  1836,  and  served  in  the 
Mexican  war  (1846-47).  In  1852  he  was  appointed  adju- 
tant-general with  tho  rank  of  colonel.  Having  resigned  his 
commission  in  Mar.,  1861,  he  soon  became  adjutant-general 
of  the  Confederate  army,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
full  general.  Ho  served  as  such  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Cooper  (SrsAX  FKXIMORE),  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
groat  novelist,  was  born  in  1815,  and  has  published  "  Knral 
Hours"  (1850),  "Rhyme  and  Reason  of  Country  Life" 
(1854),  "  Country  Rambles,"  and  other  works  characterized 
by  refined  taste  ami  admirable  ftyle. 

Cooper  (THOMAS  APTHOBPE),  an  actor,  born  in  London 

in  1776,  played  with  much  applause  in    London  and  tho 

1  .  S.     His   daughter  married  a  son  of  President    Tyler. 

under  whom  Cooper  held  various  government  offices.    l)ied 

tol,  Pn..  April  21,  1849. 

Cooper  (THOMAS),  M.  1)..  LL.K.a  natural  phiV-.-pher. 
physician,  and  lawyer,  born  in  London  net.  --.  17.'''.'.  Ho 
accompanied  Dr.  Priestley  to  the  1'.  S.  in  17'.'-.  became  a 
Democrat,  and  took  an  active  part  in  politics.  In  1*20  he 
was  chosen  president  of  South  Carolina  College  n' 
lumbia.  He  published  many  learned  and  vigorous  pauiph- 
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lets  on  politics,  and  several  important  legal  works.  Died 
May  11,  1839. 

Cooper  (THOMAS  SIDNEY),  an  English  painter,  horn  at 
Canterbury  Sept.  26, 1803.  Ho  has  painted  cattle  and  sheep 
with  great  success. 

Coop'erage  [from  cooper,  a  "barrel-maker;"  in  Old 
English  coop  (Ger.  A"ii/e)  signified  a  "cask"],  the  art  of 
making  various  wooden  vessels,  such  as  barrels,  casks,  etc., 
the  sides  of  which  are  formed  of  upright  pieces  called  staves, 
so  skilfully  shaped  that  when  all  are  built  and  hooped  to- 
gether, their  edges  shall  exactly  coincide ;  the  staves  are 
made  broadest  in  the  middle,  and  narrowed  in  a  curved 
line  towards  each  end  ;  they  are  made  to  meet  at  their  inner 
edges,  and  by  driving  the  hoops  are  compressed  until  the 
outside  gaps  are  closed,  and  thus  slight  inaccuracies  of 
fitting  are  remedied.  The  hoops  are  hammered  down  from 
the  narrow  to  the  wide  part  of  the  vessel  by  means  of  a 
mallet  striking  a  piece  of  wood  held  against  the  hoop.  Both 
wood  and  iron  are  used  for  hoops.  The  cutting  of  staves 
is  largely  done  by  machinery.  Iron  hoops  are  sometimes 
put  on  hot,  in  order  that  their  contraction  on  cooling  may 
bind  the  work  together. 

Co-opera'tion  [from  the  Lat.  co  (con),  "together," 
and  operur,  opcratua,  to  "  work  "]  is  the  name  given  to  the 
attempts  made  within  the  last  forty  years,  both  in  Europe 
and  the  U.  S.,  hut  chiefly  in  France  and  England,  to  in- 
troduce into  the  relations  under  which  ordinary  and  indis- 
pensable operations  of  industry,  production,  and  distribu- 
tion are  carried  on,  principles  which  may 

"  Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor 
Ring  in  redress  for  all  mankind," 

and  thus  realize  gradually,  without  any  violent  shock  to 
existing  customs,  those  brilliant  anticipations  of  a  "  good 
time  coming,"  and  attainable  by  man  through  his  own 
exertions,  which  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  the 
efforts  and  teaching  of  three  remarkable  men — Claude 
Henri  Conte  do  Saint-Simon,  Charles  Fourier,  and  Robert 
Owen — kindled  in  the  imaginations  of  their  disciples.  It 
would  occupy  far  more  space  than  we  can  spare  to  give 
even  an  outline  of  the  principles  by  which  the  divergent 
theories  of  these  illustrious  social  reformers  are  distin- 
guished. (For  a  literally  full,  fair,  and  very  readable  ac- 
count of  them  wo  may  refer  those  who  are  interested  in 
such  studies  to  the  ''  Les  ReTormateurs  Contemporains  "  of 
Louis  REYBEAUD,  Paris,  1841.)  Still  less  can  we  give  here 
the  history  of  the  schools  of  thought  which  arise  out  of 
their  teachings,  or  attempt  to  trace  the  variety  of  social 
systems  produced  by  the  successors  of  these  breakers  of 
the  fallow  ground — men  such  as  J.  P.  Greaves  in  England 
and  Pierre  Leroux,  Cabet,  and  Proudhon  in  France.  One 
exception  only  we  must  make  in  favor  of  M.  Louis  Blanc, 
from  the  influence  exercised  by  his  work,  "  L'organisation 
du  Travail,"  published  in  1840,  on  the  subsequent  progress 
of  co-operation. 

The  systems  of  Saint-Simon,  of  Fourier,  and  of  Owen 
have  the  common  character  of  claiming  to  be  revelations 
of  a  code  of  principles  or  laws  by  which  the  whole  life  of 
man  shall  be  transformed  as  by  an  enchanter's  wand,  and 
a  new-created  world  of  moral  order  and  material  prosperity 
spring  up  in  place  of  our  present  civilization.  Louis  Blanc 
proposed  to  start  from  things  as  they  are,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose suggested  a  scheme  of  which  he  gives  the  following 
outline  :  The  government  should  take  upon  itself  the  su- 
preme regulation  of  production  and  the  task  of  putting  an 
end  to  competition,  in  which  it  must  slay  the  evil  genius 
of  society  by  arms  borrowed  from  competition  itself.  To 
effect  this  task  the  government  shall  raise  a  loan,  of  which 
the  proceeds  shall  be  applied  to  the  creation,  in  all  the 
more  important  branches  of  national  industry,  of  a  num- 
ber of  social  factories,  originally  rigorously  circumscribed 
on  account  of  the  considerable  outlay  required  for  their 
construction,  but  organized  so  as  to  have  an  unlimited 
power  of  expansion.  The  government  shall  draw  up  the 
regulations  of  these  factories,  which  shall  be  discussed  and 
voted  by  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  and  thus  have 
the  force  of  law.  All  workmen  who  can  offer  guarantees 
for  their  character  shall  be  admitted  to  work  in  them  up 
to  the  limits  of  the  number  for  whom  the  original  capital 
can  furnish  the  means  of  work.  And  (notwithstanding 
the  difficulty  caused  by  the  false  education  given  to  the 
existing  generation,  which  furnishes  no  motives  for  energy 
and  emulation  except  an  increase  of  reward)  the  salaries 
shall  be  equal,  for  the  new  education  may  be  trusted  to 
change  ideas  and  customs.  During  the  first  year  after  the 
establishment  of  any  factory  the  government  shall  regu- 
late the  hierarchy  of  functions.  At  its  termination  a  hier- 
archy shall  be  formed  by  the  election  of  the  workers,  who 
will  then  have  had  time  enough  to  appreciate  each  other, 
and  will  all  be  equally  interested  in  the  success  of  the  as- 
sociation. For  in  every  year  the  profits  of  the  work  shall 


be  divided  into  three  parts  :  one  to  be  equally  distributed 
among  all  the  members  ;  a  second  to  be  devoted,  first,  to 
the  support  of  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  infirm  ;  second, 
to  the  alleviation  of  any  crisis  affecting  any  other  industry, 
since  all  the  industries  should  aid  each  other;  while  the 
third  shall  be  consecrated  to  furnish  the  means  of  work  to 
those  who  desire  to  join  the  association,  so  that  it  may 
grow  indefinitely.  Workers  engaged  in  occupations  natur- 
ally disposed  to  scatter  and  localize  themselves  shall  be  ad- 
missible into  the  associations  formed  for  industries  which 
can  be  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale;  so  that  each  social 
factory  may  be  composed  of  different  businesses  grouped 
round  some  great  industry,  parts  of  the  same  whole,  obey- 
ing the  same  laws,  and  sharing  in  the  same  advantages. 
Each  member  of  a  social  factory  shall  be  entitled  to  dis- 
pose of  his  salary  at  his  own  pleasure,  for  the  evident 
economy  and  incontestable  excellence  of  life  in  common 
will  ere  long  produce  from  the  association  of  labor  a  volun- 
tary association  for  necessities  and  pleasures.  Capitalists 
may  be  admitted  into  these  associations,  and  draw  the  in- 
terest upon  the  capital  contributed  by  them,  which  shall  be 
guaranteed  by  the  budget,  but  shall  not  be  allowed  to  share 
in  profits  except  as  workers.  (Organisation  du  Travfiil, 
Paris,  1848,  pp.  103-105.) 

Such  was  the  scheme  of  which  Louis  Blanc  anticipated 
that  were  it  tried  it  would  lead  to  the  suppression  of  com- 
petition by  the  absorption  of  all  industries  carried  on  upon 
any  other  system,  and  prepare  the  way  "  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  principle  of  fraternity,  which  must  be  the  work 
of  instruction."  "  Thus  would  the  day  arrive  when  it 
would  be  recognized  that  he  owes  more  to  his  kind  who  has 
received  from  God  a  large  measure  of  strength  or  intelli- 
gence. Then  would  genius  assert  its  legitimate  empire  not 
by  the  importance  of  the  tribute  levied  on  society,  but  by 
the  importance  of  the  services  rendered  to  it."  "  For  tho 
inequality  of  capacities  has  as  its  true  object  not  tho  ine- 
quality of  rights,  but  the  inequality  of  duties."  (/*.,  p.  118.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  remarkable  scheme  is  character- 
ized by  that  tendency  too  common  in  many  French  pro- 
posals, of  relying  upon  the  government  to  do  for  the  people 
what  they  despair  of  being  able  to  do  for  themselves.  Never- 
theless, it  marks  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  social  re- 
form, by  tho  clearness  with  which  it  pointed  out  three 
principles  ever  since  more  or  less  distincfly  felt  to  be  tho 
life-blood  of  co-operative  efforts:  1st,  the  looking  to  the 
association  of  workers  carrying  on  their  accustomed  work 
in  common  as  the  true  means  of  raising  their  social  condi- 
tion through  tho  use  of  the  profits  arising  from  their  work  ; 
2d,  the  restricting  the  payment  of  capital  to  a  fixed  rate 
of  interest,  and  giving  the  capitalist  security  for  his  prin- 
cipal in  lieu  of  profit;  3d,  the  elimination  of  the  ruinous 
effects  of  competition,  and  the  substitution  of  a  healthy 
emulation  in  its  place,  by  the  union  of  different  establish- 
ments carrying  on  the  same  industry  by  common  centres, 
by  means  of  which  diverse  industries  may  also  be  united. 
Thus,  setting  aside  the  arbitrary  rule  of  an  absolute  equality 
of  salaries,  which  experience  has  not  justified  where  the 
attempt  to  act  upon  it  has  been  tried,  and  which  seems  to 
,us  to  err  as  much  by  sacrificing  the.  individual  to  the  body 
as  the  present  inequality  of  payment  errs  in  sacrificing  the 
body  to  the  individual, — this  orgnmiation  du  trarail  may 
still  be  regarded  as  the  prolific  egg  out  of  which  the  ideas 
of  co-operation  sprang  in  France,  and  which  has  had  no 
inconsiderable  influence  on  the  ideas  of  co-operators  in 
England.  There  the  scheme  of  united  action,  which  Louis 
Blanc  proposed  to  realize  through  the  intervention  of  the 
government,  has  been  gradually  realizing  itself  through  the 
voluntary  action  of  individuals,  who,  however,  have  at- 
tacked the  problem  from  another  side,  on  which  practi- 
cally it  is  more  accessible.  The  new  societies  imagined  by 
Fourier  or  Owen  rested  upon  associations  where  the  resi- 
dents, raising  their  own  food  by  tho  cultivation  of  their 
own  lands,  and  to  a  great  extent  supplying  their  other 
wants  by  their  own  labor,  would  have  been  substantially 
independent  of  each  other,  and  not  have  needed  to  trouble 
themselves  much  about  the  mutual  exchange  of  their  sur- 
plus produce.  But  if  the  workers  arc  to  sustain  (hem- 
solves  by  the  sale  of  articles  which  they  cannot  cat,  as  M. 
Louis  Blanc  proposed,  the  command  of  a  market  through 
which  these  sales  may  be  effected  becomes  an  indispensable 
condition  of  success.  Hence  arises  the  importance  of  the 
distributive  association  or  store  in  any  scheme  of  social  im- 
provement founded  upon  the  union  of  artisans  to  carry  on 
their  accustomed  work.  But  how  are  these  stores  to  be 
formed  ?  Tho  answer  practically  given  has  been,  By 
unions  of  consumers,  who  shall  contribute  the  capital 
necessary  to  obtain  the  articles  for  their  own  supply,  and 
divide  among  themselves  the  profits  arising  from  this  sale, 
which  the  shopkeeper,  if  he  supplies  that  capital,  puts  into 
his  own  pocket.  Stores  of  this  nature  can  be  formed  by 
the  workers  for  themselves  without  any  alteration  in  their 
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accustomed  methods  of  employment.  They  can  be  formed 
by  >i  very  small  expenditure  of  capital  in  proportion  to  the 
bii.siiicss  done  if  the  rule  of  cash  payment  lor  all  articles 
supplied  by  them  is  adopted.  They  luive  in  themselves  a 
natural  tendency  to  expansion,  since  there  is  no  class  of 
|icrsons  in  them  iiitciv^h-d  in  restricting  the  number  of 
members,  while  the  larger  the  store  thr  greater  is  the 
security  for  the  capital  invested  in  it,  and  the  smaller  the 
proportionate  cost  of  distribution.  They  are  attractive  not 
only  by  thu  economy  which  they  realize,  but  also  by  the  pro- 
t' VI ion  against  adulteration  afforded  through  their  means, 
since  they  contain  no  body  of  persons  benefited  by  adul- 
teration. Theyuro  instruments  by  which  the  workers  may 
gradually  save  up  the  capital  needed  to  set  themselves  to 
work,  without  feeling  any  burden  from  the  operation,  since 
the  savings  are  made  out  of  a  fund  before  inaccessible  to 
them — vi/.  the  profits  on  their  own  consumption.  And 
this  fund  enables  them  to  pay  interest  on  the  accumulations 
while  they  are  in  process  of  being  made,  so  that  the  worker, 
while  preparing  tno  moans  of  becoming  his  own  employer, 
derives  a  safe  and  increasing  income  from  the  operation. 
Again,  by  the  practice  of  selling  at  ordinary  prices  and 
dividing  the  accruing  profit  from  time  to  time,  the  store 
is  converted  into  a  self-acting  savings  bank,  by  which  the 
frittering  away  of  the  profits  in  small  expenses  is  prevented. 
Thus,  by  laying  his  hands  upon  the  thing  nearest  to  him, 
within  his  own  reach,  the  supply  of  his  own  consumption, 
the  artisan  may  sec  the  prospect  held  out  to  him  by  Louis 
Blano  continually  drawing  nearer,  distribution  construct- 
ing the  road  leading  to  production.  But  to  complete  this 
road  a  further  operation  is  necessary — viz.  that  the  local 
centres  of  supply  shall  be  collected  under  some  common 
head,  by  which  the  aggregate  wants  of  large  districts  may 
be  ascertained,  and  so  a  market  bo  obtained  for  the  pro- 
ductive associations,  when  formed,  sufficiently  large  to  ab- 
sorb their  productions.  Now  this  operation  is  facilitated 
by  the  system  of  distribution  existing  in  society  as  it  is — 
the  well-known  division  of  retail  and  wholesale  trade.  Be- 
tween the  consumer  and  the  actual  producer  there  intervene 
at,  present  not  only  the  retailer,  but  the  dealer  from  whom 
this  retailer  obtains  the  goods  ho  supplies,  and  if  those 
goods  are  not  produced  at  home,  but  imported,  a  further 
sot  of  importers  and  dealers  from  whom  they  buy,  and 
brokers  through  whom  these  purchases  are  made,  which 
we  need  not  specify.  For  their  own  advantage,  to  make 
the  system  of  self-supply  complete,  the  consumers  must 
therefore  form  for  themselves  wholesale  centres,  whence  their 
local  stores  may  obtain  the  goods  supplied  by  them,  and  these 
e  Mitres,  when  formed,  furnish  natural  channels  through 
which  the  articles  produced  by  co-operative  manufacturing 
societies  may  be  distributed  to  tho  consumers,  with  a  cer- 
tainty that  the  proportion  between  supply  and  demand 
shall  always  be  duly  preserved,  since  the  production  will 
bo  founded  upon  the  ascertained  wants  of  tho  districts  sup- 
plied. Upon  the  system  thus  sketched  co-operation  has 
grown  up  in  the  United  Kingdom  with  a  rapidity  of  which 
the  following  statistics  will  give  an  idea:  At  tho  close  of 
1 M  fl  the  celebrated  Rochdale  Pioneers'  Society  was  founded 
by  seventeen  weavers,  with  a  total  capital  of  £28.  At  the 
present  time  its  share  capital  has  risen  to  £133,000,  of 
which  £46,000  is  applied  to  carry  on  the  business,  £20,000 
being  represented  by  business  premises,  machinery,  and 
fixtures,  and  the  remainder  is  invested  in  the  shares  of  or 
loans  to  various  other  societies,  or  in  land  or  cottage  build- 
ings, of  which  it  owns  122.  At  Christmas,  1872,  it  had 
644-4  members ;  its  business  during  the  year  1872  was 
£267,000  ;  its  income  from  all  sources,  £33,646  ;  and  its 
average  dividend  to  its  members  on  their  purchases  2«.  3rf. 
in  the  pound.  Tho  extent  to  which  tho  example  set  by 
Rochdale  has  been  followed  is  shown  by  a  statement  com- 
piled from  the  latest  official  returns,  published  in  1872  for 
the  year  1871,  laid  before  the  Co-operative  Congress  held 
in  April,  1873,  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  showing  also 
the  localities  in  which  co-operation  has  spread  most  widely 
in  England : 
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The  statement,  indeed,  is  not  perfect,  since  it  taken  no  n.  - 
tice  of  Scotland,  where  there  wen-  : 
but  of  which  70  only  had  made,  returns  i 
and  it  relates  only  to  about  nine-tenths  it 
lie\ed  to  exist  in  England  and  \Vatcs,  because  no  i 
had  been  made  from  tho  other  tenth.  But  «i 
twenty-two  only  were  formed  for  manufacturing  pui| 
other  than  the  preparation  of  Hour.  Tho  collective  share 
capital  of  these  societies  (excluding  a  cotton-factory  at 
Rochdale,  within  tho  immediate  influence  of  th 
Pioneers,  which  possessed  £08,650)  was  only  £22,Hi.'>.  giv- 
ing an  average  of  about  £1050,  while  the  share  capii 
tho  724  other  societies  gives  an  average  of  about  JL.""  -  ', 
although  the  successful  conduct  of  manufacturing  opera- 
tions demands  a  much  larger  capital  than  is  needed  by  a 
store,  which  deals  for  ready  money.  This  fact  seems  to  us 
a  striking  proof  of  the  advantage  possessed  by  the  metl  »d 
of  beginning  by  organizing  distribution,  and  thus  accumu- 
lating the  capital  required  for  productive  enterprise,  over 
that  which  seeks  to  obtain  tho  capital  at  once  out  of  tho 
contributions  of  the  intended  workers.  A  confirmation  of 
this  view  is  afforded  by  the  experience  of  tho  Continent : 
1st,  in  the  history  of  French  co-operation  ;  2d,  that  of  the 
system  of  co-operative  banks  introduced  by  Mr.  Bchultze 
Delitzsch  into  Germany.  In  France  a  number  of  societies 
sprung  up  in  1848  under  the  influence  of  the  ideas  of  which 
M.  Louis  Blanc's  organisation  du  travail  is  tho  most  bril- 
liant expression  ;  and  of  these  many  appear  still  to  sub- 
sist ;  indeed,  the  number  is  said  to  hare  increased  of  late, 
and  of  those  which  subsisted  at  the  outbreak  of  the  German 
war,  none  failed  cither  from  the  pressure  of  the  siege  or  the 
action  of  the  Commune.  (Letter*  of  At,  Merlol,  and  Mon- 
lieur  Herbart  Valteroci't  report  to  ISoltou  Conareu,  1872,  p. 
99.)  But  they  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any  striking 
progress.  Monsieur  Merlot  speaks  of  the  want  of  capital 
to  obtain  tho  instruments  of  manufacture  and  a  reserve 
fund  to  meet  embarrassments  as  the  great  obstacles  to  their 
success.  M.  C.  Limousin,  in  a  monthly  journal  recently 
established  at  Paris,  called  "  Le  Bulletin  du  Mouvemcnt 
Social,"  ascribes  it — 1st,  to  a  refusal  to  use  capital  supplied 
by  persons  outside ;  2d,  to  the  not  giving  any  share  of 
profits  to  the  workers  not  members ;  and  3d,  to  an  extreme 
distrust  of  those  elected  to  direct  the  undertakings,  so  that 
they  are  constantly  removed.  Now,  for  all  these  evils  an 
appropriate  remedy  appears  to  be  provided  in  the  creation 
of  a  central  fund  for  the  promotion  of  such  productive 
establishments  through  the  accumulative  savings  of  the 
consumers  to  whom  the  articles  manufactured  may  be  sold; 
for  of  this  capital  the  workman  can  feel  no  jealousy,  since 
it  is  really  supplied  by  himself.  The  consumer  may  counter- 
act the  spirit  of  exclusiveness  proper  to  the  factory  by  the 
spirit  of  free  admission  natural  to  the  store  when  profits 
are  divided  upon  purchases  ;  and  they  may  regulate,  by 
the  governing  action  of  the  distributive  stomach,  the  dis- 
trustful impatience  of  the  producing  members. 

While  France  has  thus  been  slowly  groping  her  way  to 
productive  union,  in  Germany  a  peculiar  form  of  combined 
action  has  sprung  up,  suited  to  the  condition  of  labor  in 
that  country.  It  consists  in  the  formation  of  local  associ- 
ations for  the  joint  purchase  of  raw  materials,  or  for  ob- 
taining advances  of  capital  by  the  poorer  classes,  on  terms 
as  advantageous  as  those  at  the  command  of  the  richer, 
introduced  in  1859  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Schultzc  De- 
litzsch. This  movement  so  prospered  that  at  the  end  of 
1871  it  numbered  2069  societies  with  1,200,000  mem- 
bers, a  subscribed  capital  of  £4,700,000,  a  loan  capital  of 
£12,750,000,  and  a  turn-over  of  £60,000,000;  while  in  as- 
sociation with  it  there  existed  404  societies  connected  with 
manufactures,  and  827  stores.  (Kcport  for  1871,  by  Mr. 
Schultze  Delitzsch,  published  1872.)  A  similar  system 
has  recently  grown  up  with  great  promise  of  success  in 
Italy. 

To  complete  this  sketch,  we  must  add  that  both  in  Ger- 
many and  in  England  central  associations  adapted  to  bring 
the  separate  societies  into  collective  action  are  in  operation, 
and  are  beginning  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence.  In 
Germany  the  function  of  the  central  body  appears  at  pres- 
ent confined  to  the  collection  and  diffusion  of  accurate  in- 
formation as  to  the  condition  of  the  local  societies,  by  which 
they  may  be  guided  in  their  dealing  with  each  other,  and 
to  the  discussion  of  any  matters  affecting  generally  the  in- 
terests of  the  members.  In  England,  while  this  function 
has  been  discharged  for  the  last  four  years  by  an  annual 
congress  of  delegates  from  various  co-operative  societies, 
and  by  a  central  board  appointed  by  them  to  keep  alive  the 
sacred  fire  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  this  central  board,  by 
tho  resolutions  of  the  congress  held  at  Newcastle  in  l>7:i, 
was  reorganized  with  the  view  of  giving  it  increased  effi- 
ciency. A  great  advance  towards  the  practical  combination 
of  the  local  distributive  stores  into  a  common  action  for  the 
supply  of  the  wants  of  largo  districts  has  been  made  by  tho 
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formation  in  1864,  at  Manchester,  of  the  North  of  England 
Wholesale  Society,  now  called  "  The  Wholesale  Society," 
as  the  federal  head  of  a  mass  of  co-operative  societies,  by 
whom  its  capital  is  subscribed,  and  by  whose  delegates  at 
their  quarterly  meetings  its  governing  body  is  appointed 
and  its  operations  controlled.  Commencing  with  a  capital 
of  £1000  and  a  business  in  its  first  year  of  little  more  than 
£40,000,  "  The  Wholesale  "  has  grown  year  by  year,  till  in 
April,  1873,  it  embraced  277  shareholding  societies  with 
134,276  members,  and  had  made  sales  amounting  during 
the  last  quarter  to  £303,697,  and  during  the  year  to 
£1.153,132 — an  increase  of  nearly  52  per  cent,  on  the  sales 
of  the  year  preceding.  (Report  of  ConyrcM  at  Newcastle.) 

The  time  has  arrived,  in  the  opinion  of  English  co-opera- 
tors, when  the  step  may  safely  be  taken  through  this  whole- 
sale organization  to  manufacture  articles  which  the  consu- 
mers commonly  require.  Accordingly,  "  The  Wholesale"  has 
recently  commenced  the  manufacture  of  biscuits,  and  has 
decided  to  begin  that  of  boots  and  shoes,  in  which  59  so- 
cieties only  in  connection  with  it  had,  according  to  their 
accounts,  an  annual  trade  of  £66,876.  They  are  also  ar- 
ranging to  enter  upon  the  Manchester  trade  for  the  supply 
of  drapery,  hosiery,  etc.,  articles  constituting  no  inconsid- 
erable part  of  the  large  amount  of  business  done  by  the 
stores,  which  does  not  now  pass  through  "  The  Wholesale." 
This  step  therefore  will  probably  open  the  way  to  other 
productive  fields  of  manufacturing  enterprise. 

During  the  last  year  also  a  very  promising  beginning 
has  been  made  in  uniting  banking  business  to  the  other 
modes  of  co-operative  effort,  thus  making  the  largo  accu- 
mulated balances  of  the  stores  available  for  the  extension 
of  co-operation. 

The  brief  sketch  given  above  may  suffice  to  show  how 
noble  a  prospect  lies  beyond  the  gentle  unimposing  pass 
leading  from  the  world  where  man  is  the  slave  of  capital  to 
the  world  where  capital  shall  become  the  servant  of  man.  The 
housewives  who  watched  that  the  kettle  did  not  boil  over 
during  ages  past  little  imagined  the  part  that  steam  was 
one  day  to  play,  and  the  heads  of  poor  families  who  have 
joined  in  buying  a  chest  of  tea  and  dividing  it  amongst 
them,  have  as  little  foreseen  that  they  were  playing  with  a 
power  which  could  turn  the  worker  into  his  own  employer, 
and  rearrange  the  distribution  of  wealth  among  mankind. 

The  student  of  social  science  will  find  the  first  act  legal- 
izing co-operative  societies  in  England  in  the  statute-book 
of  1852  (15  Viet,  o.  31),  and  may  trace  the  development 
of  the  movement  in  the  subsequent  acts  17  and  18  Viet.,  c. 
25,  19  and  20  Viet.,  c.  40,  25  and  26  Viet.,  c.  87,  30  and  31 
Viet.,  o.  117,  and  34  and  35  Viet.,  c.  80. 

THOS.  HUGHES,  M.  P. 

Coop'er  Riv'er,  in  South  Carolina,  rises  in  Charleston 
CO.,  and  flowing  south-eastwardly  unites  with  Ashley  River 
to  form  Charleston  Harbor. 

Coop'er's,  a  township  of  Edgcfield  co.,  S.  C.  P.  1795. 

Coop'er's  Creek,  a  stream  in  the  interiorof  Australia, 
formed  in  Queensland  by  the  junction  of  the  Victoria  and 
Thomson  creeks,  flows  southward,  and  empties  itself  into 
the  salt  lake  Gregory.  Cooper's  Creek  has  a  tragic  interest, 
from  the  fact  of  the  explorers  Burke  and  Wills  having  per- 
ished in  its  vicinity. 

Coop'er's  Gap,  a  township  of  Polk  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
797. 

Coop'er's  Plains,  a  post-village  of  Erwin  township, 
Steuben  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Rochester  division  of  the  Erie 
E.  R.,  5  miles  N.  W.  of  Corning. 

Coop'erstown,  a  post-township  of  Brown  co.,  111. 
Pop.  1522. 

Cooperstown,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Otsego  co., 
N.  Y.,  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  S.  end  of  Otsego  Lake, 
69  miles  W.  of  Albany.  The  lake  is  9  miles  long,  and  has 
two  steamboats.  Cooperstown  has  six  churches,  two  weekly 
newspapers,  a  union  school  and  academy,  a  hospital,  an  or- 
phan asylum,  and  two  national  banks.  The  Cooperstown 
and  Susquehanna  Valley  R.  R.,  16  miles  long,  connects  it 
with  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna  R.  R.  Pop.  of  Otsego 
township,  4590.  J.  L.  HEXDRIX  &  Sox, 

PROPS.  "  REPUBLICAN  AND  DEMOCRAT." 

Cooperstown,  a  post-village  of  Jackson  township, 
Venango  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  264. 

Cooperstown,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Manito- 
woc  co.,  Wis.  The  village  is  85  miles  N.  of  Milwaukee. 
Pop.  of  township,  1563. 

Cooper  Union.  Sec  COOPER  (PETER),  by  J.  C.  ZACHOS, 
Curator  of  Cooper  Union. 

Coop'ersville,  or  Corbeau,  a  post-village  of  Cham- 
plain  township,  Clinton  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Chazy  River.  Pop. 
205. 

Cooper's  Well,  an  artesian  mineral  spring,  4  miles 


from  Raymond,  Hinds  co.,  Miss.  Its  water  is  an  active 
saline  chalybeate,  and  is  much  visited  for  the  cure  of 
chronic  diarrhoea,  dyspepsia,  and  many  other  diseases. 

Co-or'dinates,  in  mathematics,  a  system  of  lines  or 
surfaces  by  which  the  position  of  a  point  is  determined.  If, 
for  example,  three  lines,  x,  y,  z,  be  so  drawn  that  each  is 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  other  two,  lines  may  be 
drawn  from  any  point  in  space  perpendicular  to  each  of  tho 
intersecting  planes,  and  the  length  of  tho  perpendiculurs 
being  known,  the  position  of  the  point  will  also  be  known. 
Two  rectilinear  co-ordinates  are  sufficient  to  determine  any 
point  in  a  plane.  If  the  co-ordinates  are  so  inclined  to  each 
other  as  to  form  any  oblique  angles,  determining  lines  may 
be  drawn  at  similar  angles  from  the  point.  In  polar  co- 
ordinates an  initial  axis  is  assumed  (one  extremity  of 
which  is  called  the  pole),  and  an  initial  plane  passing 
through  the  axis.  The  co-ordinates  of  any  point  arc  the 
radius  vector,  its  angle  with  the  polar  axis,  and  the  angle  be- 
tween the  vectorial  and  initial  planes.  Various  other  sys- 
tems of  co-ordinates  are  employed  in  analytical  geometry  ; 
c.  g.,  trilinear,  triangular,  tetrahedral,  tangential,  elliptic, 
spherical,  etc. 

Coorg,  a  district  of  India,  bounded  by  the  Mysore  ter- 
ritories and  the  presidency  of  Madras,  is  between  lat.  12° 
and  13°  N.  Area,  2116  square  miles.  The  surface  is  hilly 
and  covered  with  forests.  Porcelain  clay  is  obtained  in 
abundance.  Sandal  and  other  valuable  woods  are  found. 
The  geological  formation  of  the  country  is  syenite,  granite, 
and  greenstone.  The  botany  and  zoology  of  the  country 
comprise  a  great  variety  of  species.  The  laws  of  heredi- 
tary rights  differ  in  this  rajahship  from  those  of  neighbor- 
ing nations,  inheritances  passing  by  the  male  line.  Tho 
manufactures  are  confined  to  the  blankets  which  the  people 
wear.  In  the  valleys,  which  are  very  fertile,  rice  is  grown. 
The  amount  of  land  under  tillage  is  comparatively  small. 
It  is  drained  by  the  river  Cavery.  The  inhabitants  arc  a 
warlike  Nair  tribe.  The  country  was  annexed  to  the  Brit- 
ish dominions  in  1832.  It  is  now  placed,  with  Mysore, 
under  the  administration  of  a  special  commissioner.  Pop. 
in  1869,  118,187. 

Co'os  [Kduc],  a  New  Testament  name  of  the  island  of 
Cos  (which  see). 

Coos,  ko-6s',  a  county  which  forms  the  N.  extremity  of 
New  Hampshire.  Area,  1950  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Connecticut  River,  and  is  drained  by  the 
Androscoggin.  The  surface  is  mostly  mountainous  ;iud 
rugged.  Mount  Washington,  the  highest  peak  of  the  White 
Mountains,  is  in  the  southern  part  of  this  county.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Grand  Trunk  R.  R.  Cattle,  potatoes,  grain, 
and  wool  are  raised.  Lumber  and  starch  are  the  chief 
manufactures.  Capital,  Lancaster.  Pop.  14,932. 

Coos,  koos,  a  county  in  the  W.  of  Oregon.  Area,  about 
1300  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  drained  by  the  Coquille  and  Coos  rivers.  The 
surface  is  partly  mountainous;  much  of  the  soil  is  very 
fertile.  Coal  and  lumber  are  exported  from  this  county, 
which  also  contains  gold.  Capital,  Empire  City.  P.  1644. 

Coo'sa,  a  river  of  the  U.  S.,  is  formed  by  the  Etowah 
and  Oostenaula,  which  unite  at  Rome  in  Georgia.  It 
crosses  the  eastern  boundary  of  Alabama,  flows  south-west- 
ward, and  then  southward,  until  it  unites  with  the  Talla- 
poosa  on  the  southern  border  of  Elmore  co.,  Ala.  The 
stream  thus  formed  is  the  Alabama  River.  The  length  of 
the  Coosa  is  estimated  at  350  miles. 

Coosa,  a  county  of  E.  Central  Alabama.  Area.  650 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Coosa  River. 
The  surface  is  diversified;  the  soil  fertile.  Corn,  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  wool  are  raised.  Quarries  of  fine  marble  and 
statuary  granite  have  been  opened  here.  The  granite  is 
of  a  beautiful  gray  tint,  and  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  the 
U.  S.  for  statuary.  Iron  and  lead  ores  are  also  found.  The 
county  is  well  watered,  and  especially  adapted  to  pasturage. 
Water-power  is  abundant.  Capital,  Rockford.  P.  11,945. 

Coosawat'chie,  a  post- township  of  Beaufort  co.,  S.  C. 
Pop.  2573. 

Coos  Bay,  the  principal  seaport  of  Southern  Oregon. 
Its  entrance,  just  N.  E.  of  Cape  Arago  (lat.  43°  20'  38"  N., 
Ion.  124°  22'  11"  W.),  is  very  good,  and  its  bur  has  fourteen 
feet  of  water  at  high  tide.  The  Coos  River  flows  into  it. 
Four  miles  from  the  bar,  on  the  S.  shore,  is  Empire  City, 
the  capital  of  Coos  co. ;  and  four  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  is  Marshfiekl,  an  important  coal-mining  centre. 
Tho  bay  is  important  chiefly  for  its  vast  quantities  of 
tertiary  lignitic  coal,  which  is  found  on  the  S.  side  over  a 
large  area.  It  is  by  many  regarded  as  the  best  coal  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  but  is  inferior  to  the  bituminous  coals.  Tho 
bay  is  surrounded  by  an  elevated  and  densely  timbered 
region. 
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Coot,  a  name  applied  in  America  to  several  birds,  chief- 
ly ilueks  of  the  genus  t'uliijulu.  Among  these  arc  tho 
box  coot,  or  surf  duck,  of  the  E.  and  W.  coasts  of  North 
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Common  European  Coot. 


America,  tho  broad-billed  coot,  tho  white-winged  coot  or 
veh  ct  duck,  and  other  species.  In  tho  South  tho  name,  is 
given  to  the  sora  rail  ( Ctrtygointtra  Carolina).  The  name 
coot  in  England  is  generally  applied  to  the  Fulica  atra, 
a  wading  bird  allied  to  the  mils.  Tho  Fallra  Americana, 
found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  North  America,  is  the  bird  to 
which  the  name  coot  should  be  restricted  in  this  country. 

Coote  (Sir  EYRE),  K.  B.,  an  able  general,  born  in  Ire- 
land in  1720,  went  to  India  in  1754,  became  governor  of 
Calcutta  (1757),  fought  at  Plassoy  in  the  same  year,  took 
Pondicherry  in  1761,  became  coinmander-in-chief  in  India 
(1789),  and  defeated  llyil.-r  AH  in  1781.  Died  April  26, 
I  ,-'•'•.  His  nephew,  of  the  same  name,  served  against  tho 
Americans  in  tho  Revolutionary  war. 

CopiU'ba  [a  word  of  Brazilian  origin].  Balsam  of,  a 
stimulant,  diuretic,  oleo-rcsiuous  drug,  which  has  decided 
value  in  diseases  of  tho  mucous  membrane,  is  obtained 
chiefly  from  PariS  in  Brazil,  though  tho  trees  which  pro- 
duce it  grow  extensively  in  many  parts  of  tropical  America. 
These  trees  are  of  many  species  or  varieties,  belonging  to 
the  genus  Copaifera  and  the  order  Leguininossa. 

Copa'is  [Or.  Kuirai'«],  the  ancient  name  of  a  lake  of 
Bceotia,  now  called  Topolias.  It  receives  the  river  Oav- 
rios,  tho  ancient  Cephissus.  The  extent  of  tho  lake  varies 
at  different  seasons,  and  in  summer  it  nearly  all  disappears. 
It  is  drained  by  artificial  and  natural  subterranean  chan- 
nels into  tho  sea.  It  was  once  famous  for  its  eels. 

Co'pnke,  a  township  and  post-villago  of  Columbia  CO., 
N.  Y.  The  village  is  on  tho  New  York  and  Harlem  R.  K.. 
IIH'I  miles  N1.  of  New  York.  Iron  of  excellent  quality  is 
manufactured  hero.  Total  pop.  1847. 

Co'pnl  [a  term  of  Mexican  origin],  a  name  applied  to 
several  resins  used  in  preparing  varnishes.  The  copal  of 
commerce  is  usually  a  nearly  colorless,  translucent  sub- 
stanee.  which  is  imported  from  tropical  America,  India, 
ami  Eastern  and  Western  Africa.  The  American  copal 
comes  from  leguminous  trees  of  tho  genus  flymenita  and 
allied  genera.  Zan/.ilmr  copal  is  the  best.  It  is  from 
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Copan',  a  ruined  city  of  Central  America,  in  Hondu- 
ras, on  tho  Copan  Kh  er,  at'out  lilt  miles  K.  of  Cluniuimula. 
The  remains,  which  extend  nearly  two  miles  along  the  river, 
comprise  a  temple  fi'J  I  feet  long  and  several  pyramidal 
structures,  with  sculptured  idols  resembling  those  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians.  (See  STEPHENS,  '•  Central  America.") 

Copartnership.  See  Pii:TXKnsiur,  by  PHOF.  T.  W. 
DWIOHT,  1,1..  1). 

Cope  [Lat.  capa  ;  Fr.  chape],  a  sacerdotal  cloak  reach- 
ing from  the  neek  to  the  ankles,  and  open  in  front.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  modelled  by  IVipe  Stephen  in  2M'i.  on 
the  Roman  Incrrna,  or  hood.  It  is  one  oi  the  vestments 
of  the  English  Church,  but  is  now  seldom  worn. 

Cope  (Cn.ini.Ks  WKSTI,  R.  A.,  an  Knglish  historical 
painter,  born  at  Leeds  in  181 1,  was  the  sou  of  an  artist. 


He  was  elected  a  Royal  Academician  in  1X4S.     Among  his 
works  arc"  Lear  uii'H ',,r, I, -Ira  "    I  -  ,u  ,  "KojaJ   i 
(1850),  "Departure  of  the   Pilgrim  and 

frescoes  in  the  Parliament  II 

Cope  (EowAHti  DitiNKMt),  an  Amer- 
ican naturalist,  a  gnindsMi  of  Thomas 
1'.  ('>)".  notireil  hclow,  W88  bom  in 

Philadelphia  July  '-'*.  1840.      I- lore  he 
Lj^-j-     f  S  reached  the  ago  of  twenty  he  bad  dis- 

If*  tingllished    him-cll    in    herpetology.       In 

^X-Y^fcC*  lsnt   hf  w:i*    :i|,|,oiril,''l  prolV  ssor  < •' 

^^^^^•B  ural  science  in  Haverlord  Cullege,  which 
•^^HEE*  position  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill 

health  in  1867. 

BMHR.  Professor  Cope  has   made    numerons 

contributions  to  the  "  Proceedings  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  nf  Phila- 
delphia," to  the  "Transactions  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,"  t.,  Sil- 
liman's  "American  Journal  of  Science," 
and  other  similar  journals.  Among  his 
most  important  publications  arc  the  fol- 
lowing: "  Primary  Groups  of  Batrachian 
Anura"  (1865);  "Systematic  Arrange- 
ment of  thcLacertiliaandOphidia"  and 
of  tho  Class  "  Rep  t  ilia"  (1854-70)) 
"Systematic  Relations  of  the  Fishes" 
( l*~l) — tho  two  former  based  on  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  specimens  in  all 
the  principal  museums  of  Europe;  the 
IM-  ' '  — £H  last  on  the  unequalled  collection  made 

by  Professor  llyrtl  of  Vienna  (now  in 
the  possession  of  Professor  Cope) — "  On 
the  Origin  of  Genera"  (1868);  "Syn- 
opsis of  the  Extinct  Batrachian  Rep- 
tilia  and  Aves  of  North  America"  (1869-70);  "On  the 
Hypothesis  of  Evolution,  Physical  and  Metaphysical " 
(1870);  "Extinct  Rcptilia  and  Fishes  of  the  Cretaceous 
Beds  of  Kansas"  (1872);  "Systematic  Relations  of  the 
Tailed  Batrachia"  (1872),  based  on  Doctor  Baird's  admi- 
rable preparations  (the  finest  ever  made  in  that  department); 
and  a  work  entitled  "The  Extinct  Vcrtebralaof  the  Eo- 
cene Formations  of  Wyoming  "  (1873),  describing  many  of 
the  most  remarkable  types  of  Mammalia  ever  discovered, 
being  the  oldest  known  from  the  tertiary  formations. 

Cope  (THOMAS  PVM  ),  a  distinguished  merchant  of  Phila- 
delphia, bom  in  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.,  in  1768.  lie  com- 
menced business  in  Philadelphia  in  1790,  and  in  1821  es- 
tablished the  first  line  of  packets  between  that  city  and 
Liverpool.  To  his  energy  Philadelphia  was  chiefly  in- 
debted for  the  supply  of  water  from  the  Schuylkill  and  for 
the  establishment  of  tho  Mercantile  Library.  He  was  a 
member  of  tho  Society  of  Friends.  Died  Nov.  22,  1854. 

Copec',  or  Copeck,  a  Russian  coin,  said  to  be  the 
first  ever  used  in  that  country  as  currency.  The  copecs 
were  originally  made  of  silver,  but  copper  copecs  were 
afterwards  coined.  Tho  value  of  the  copec  at  present  is 
equal  to  one  one-hundredth  part  of  a  ruble. 

Copeley,  a  township  of  Knox  co.,  III.  Pop.  1219. 
Copenhagen  [Don.  Kj'dbenham,  i.  e.  "  merchants' 
haven"],  the  capital  of  Denmark,  is  situated  partly  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  island  of  Seeland  and  partly  on  the 
island  of  Amager.  It  is  a  seaport  on  the  Sound,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Baltic.  Lat.  55°  40'  N.,  Ion.  12"  34'  7" 
E.  The  site  is  flat,  and  very  little  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  was  formerly  a  strong  fortress,  and  tho 
polygonal  citadel  nn  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  city  was 
deemed  impregnable.  But  that  was  one  hundred  years 
ago.  Now  tho  walls  are  cut  through  and  partially  broken 
down;  tho  ditches  aro  filled,  and  where  formerly  stood  a 
fortress,  stands  now  a  spacious,  elegant  promenade.  In 
spite  of  its  old  age,  Copenhagen  is  a  thoroughly  modern 
city,  busy,  gay,  rapidly  progressing  in  every  respect.  And 
in  spito  of  its  comparatively  small  size,  it  is  a  great  city 
on  account  of  the  life  led  in  it.  Among  its  buildings  must 
first  be  named  Rosenberg,  tho  "  Castle  of  Roses,"  which,  on 
account  of  the  audacious  but  perfect  harmony  of  its  lines, 
belongs  to  first-class  architecture.  The  royal  palace,  Chris- 
tiansborg,  is  an  immense  but  somewhat  clumsy  pile  of 
buildings.  The  university  and  tho  royal  theatre,  not  yet 
finished,  are  very  fine  buildings;  also  the  metropolitan 
church  called  Frue  Kirke:  St.  Peter's,  or  the  German 
church,  with  a  spire  250  feet  high ;  and  tho  church  of  the 
Saviour,  with  a  spire  of  2SS  feet.  The  University  of  Co- 
penhagen, founded  in  147*.  is  well  endowed,  has  nearly 
forty  professors,  about  900  students,  and  a  library  of  about 
12.">,000  volumes.  A  museum  for  natural  objects  has  just 
been  erected,  and  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  buildings  in 
Scandinavia.  Connected  with  it  are  two  observatories  and 
a  botanic  garden.  Here  is  a  royal  library  containing  400,000 
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volumes,  besides  15,000  manuscripts.  This  city  is  the  great 
centre  of  Northern  literature  and  art,  and  has  several  mu- 
seums and  collections  of  antiquities.  The  Museum  of 
Northern  Antiquities  is  unique,  and  so  is  Thorwaldsen's 
Museum,  a  mausoleum  consisting  of  four  buildings,  in  the 
middle  of  which  Thorwaldsen  is  buried  under  a  rosebush, 
while  all  his  works  arc  exhibited  in  the  halls  around  it.  The 
city  has  a  deep,  spacious,  and  secure  harbor,  formed  by  the 
channel  between  the  islands  of  Seeland  and  Amager.  Here 
is  the  great  naval  station  of  Denmark.  Copenhagen  has 
some  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  porcelain, 
sail-cloth,  watches,  leather,  eta.  Steam-packets  ply  regu- 
larly between  this  place  and  the  ports  of  the  Baltic.  This 
site  was  occupied  by  a  small  village  when  Bishop  Absalon 
founded  a  town  here  in  1168,  and  erected  a  fort.  It  be- 
came the  capital  of  Denmark  in  1443.  It  was  most  hor- 
ribly bombarded,  during  three  days,  by  the  British  fleet 
(1807),  and  suffered  great  damage.  Pop.  in  I860,  155,143; 
in  1870,  181,291. 

Copenhagen,  a  post-village  of  Denmark  township, 
Lewis  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Deer  River,  has  three  churches  and  a 
number  of  manufactories.  Pop.  575. 

Coper'nican  Sys'tem,  The,  is  that  astronomical 
theory  which  represents  the  sun  to  bo  in  the  centre,  and 
the  earth  and  planets  to  move  round  it.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  Copernicus,  who,  though  not  the  first  suggester 
of  the  theory,  contributed  far  more  than  any  other  astron- 
omer to  make  it  popular.  The  merit  of  having  first  formed 
the  general  idea  of  the  system  is  believed  to  bo  duo  to 
Pythagoras;  Copernicus,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  again 
drew  attention  to  it,  and  greatly  increased  the  probability 
of  its  truth  by  his  calculations  and  arguments  ;  the  glory 
of  having  matured  the  idea  belongs  to  Kepler,  Galileo,  and 
others,  and  especially  to  Newton,  who,  through  the  discov- 
ery of  the  law  of  gravitation,  completely  demonstrated  its 
truth.  Many  who  reverence  the  name  of  Copernicus  in 
connection  with  this  system  would  be  surprised  to  find,  on 
perusing  his  work  "  Do  Orbium  Revolutiouibus,"  how  much 
of  error,  unsound  reasoning,  and  happy  conjecture  com- 
bined to  secure  for  him  the  association  of  his  name  with 
that  system  the  complete  development  of  which  may  bo 
considered  as  the  most  wonderful  achievement  of  astronom- 
ical science. 

Coper'nicns,  the  Latinized  form  of  Kopernigk 
(NICOLAS),  a  celebrated  astronomer,  was  born  at  Thorn,  in 
Poland,  Feb.  19  (0.  S.),  1473.  His  father,  a  German  mer- 
chant from  Cracow,  died  early,  leaving  his  children  in  the 
care  of  Lucas  Watzelrode,  their  maternal  uncle,  who  be- 
came bishop  of  Ermeland  in  1489.  Nicolas  studied  in  the 
high  school  of  his  town,  and  then  in  the  University  of 
Cracow.  He  applied  himself  eagerly  to  mathematics  under 
Albert  Brudzevski  for  four  years,  and  then  went  to  Italy, 
visiting  first  Bologna,  where  Dominieo  Maria  taught  as- 
tronomy, and  afterwards  Padua,  where  he  became  doctor 
of  medicine  in  1499.  He  became  intimate  with  Rcgiomon- 
tanus.  Through  his  uncle  he  was  appointed  canon  in 
Frauenburg,  1499.  Ho  remained  in  Italy  until  1503,  and 
was  professor  of  mathematics  at  Rome  in  1501.  He  then 
entered  upon  his  office  of  c'anon,  and  is  found  (1517-19)  en- 
trusted with  the  conduct  of  the  episcopal  possessions  in 
Allenstein,  and  on  other  occasions  ably  conducting  the 
cathedral's  concerns.  He  never  refused  the  poor  his  advice 
and  care  as  physician.  His  great  discovery,  that  the  plan- 
ets move  around  the  sun,  he  spent  many  years  in  observa- 
tions and  calculations  in  order  to  verify.  He  expounded 
it  in  his  work  "  De  Orbium  Cclestium  Revolutionibus,"  fin- 
ished in  1530,  but  not  published  until  1543,  from  a  fear  of 
persecution.  He  dedicated  his  book  to  the  pope,  and  cau- 
tiously propounded  his  system  as  a  mere  hypothesis.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  he  received  the  first  copy  of  his  book 
on  the  day  that  he  died.  It  was  published  in  Nuremberg 
(1543),  in  Bale  (1566),  and  in  Amsterdam  (1617).  His 
theory  was  rejected  not  only  by  the  clergy,  but  by  astron- 
omers. "  The  whole  weight  of  Aristotle's  name,"  says 
Ilallam,  "  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  not  only  biassed 
the  judgment,  but  engaged  the  passions,  connected  as  it 
was  with  general  orthodoxy  and  preservation  of  establish- 
ed systems,  was  thrown  into  the  scale  against  Copernicus. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  strongest  presumptions  in 
favor  of  his  system  were  not  discovered  by  himself.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  Copernicus  is  his  con- 
jecture that  gravitation  is  not  a  central  tendency,  but  an 
attraction  common  to  matter,  and  probably  extending  to  the 
heavenlybodies."  Died  June  11, 1543.  (See  GASSEXDI,  ''Vita 
Copernici,"  16/>4;  WESTPHAI,,  "N.  Copernicus,"  1822;  D. 
F.  ARACO,  "Elogede  Copernic;"L.  PROWE,  "  Zur  Biog- 
raphic von  N.  Copernicus,"  1853.) 

Copi'ah,  a  county  in  the  S.  W.  of  Mississippi.  Area, 
700  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Pearl  River 
and  drained  by  Bayou  Pierre.  The  soil  is  productive  and 


adapted  to  cotton.  Corn,  rice,  wool,  and  cattle  are  also 
raised.  Lumber  is  largely  produced.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
New  Orleans  Jackson  and  Great  Northern  R.  R.  Capital, 
Gallatin.  Pop.  20,608. 

Copia'po,  or  San  Francisco  de  Sel'va,  a  town  of 
Chili,  capital  of  the  province  of  Atacama,  is  on  the  river 
Copaipo,  30  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  connected  with 
Ciildera  by  a  railway.  Mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  met- 
als occur  in  the  vicinity.  Earthquakes  arc  here  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  have  sometimes  caused  great  damage.  Pop. 
13,381. 

Copio'ma,  a  township  of  Nctuaha  CO.,  Kan.  Pop. 
424. 

Cop'land  (JAMES),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  a  Scottish  physician 
and  writer,  born  at  Deerness,  in  the  Orkneys,  in  1793.  He 
settled  in  London  in  1821.  His  most  important  work  is  a 
"Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine"  (3  vols.,  1833-58). 
Died  July  12,  1870. 

Co'ple,  a  township  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Va.  Pop. 
3353. 

Cop'ley,  a  post-village  of  North  Whitehall  township, 
Lehigh  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  728. 

Copley,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Summit  co., 
0.  Pop.  1233. 

Copley  (Jons  SINGLETON),  an  historical  and  portrait 
painter,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  July  3, 1737.  He  visited  Italy 
in  1774,  settled  in  London  in  1776,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1783.  "  The  Death  of  Lord 
Chatham"  is  called  his  masterpiece.  Died  Sept.  25,  1815. 
His  son  became  Lord  Ly ndhurst  and  chancellor  of  England. 
Copley's  portraits  are  among  the  few  significant  art-memo- 
rials of  the  past  in  this  country.  The  possession  of  one  of 
them,  it  has  been  said,  is  an  American's  best  title  of  nobil- 
ity. He  was  the  only  native  painter  of  real  skill  which 
the  New  World  could  boast  prior  to  the  Revolution.  The 
heads  of  leading  families,  especially  in  New  England,  sat 
to  him,  and  the  prices  he  commanded  and  the  fame  he 
reached  were  remarkable  for  the  period.  His  chief  defect 
was  in  his  coloring,  but  ho  had  the  hand  of  a  master.  His 
knowledge  was  acquired  under  great  disadvantages.  Till 
ho  was  thirty  years  old  he  never  saw  a  good  picture,  yet 
his  portraits  are  prized  as  heirlooms.  They  have  a  life  which 
only  genius  could  impart.  0.  B.  FHOTHI.XGHAM. 

Coppee  (HENRY),  LL.D.,  an  American  officer  and  au- 
thor, born  Oct.  15,  1821,  at  Savannah.  Ga.,  graduated  at 
West  Point  1845,  was  lieutenant  of  artillery  till  he  resigned, 
June  30, 1855.  He  served  in  the  war  with  Mexico  1846-48, 
engaged  at  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  La  Hoya,  Contreras, 
and  Churubusco  (brevet  captain),  Chapultepec.  and  the  city 
of  Mexico,  and  as  assistant  professor  at  the  Military  Acad- 
emy 1848-49, 1850-55.  Professor  of  English  literature  and 
history  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  1855-56 ;  author 
of  "  Elements  of  Logic,"  1858,  and  of  "  Rhetoric,"  1859,  of 
"  Grant  and  his  Campaigns,"  1866,  and  of  several  military 
works,  1858-73;  editor  of  a  "Gallery  of  Famous  Poets," 
1858,  of  "  Distinguished  Poetesses,"  1861,  and  of  the  "  United 
Service  Magazine,"  1864-66 ;  contributor  to  the  principal 
reviews  and  magazines  of  the  U.  S.,  1848-73;  compiler  of 
"Songs  of  Praise  in  the  Christian  Centuries,"  1866,  and 
president  of  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  since  I860. 
GEORGE  W.  CULLUM,  U.  S.  Army. 

Cop'per  [Lat.  cvprum;  Ger.  Kvpfer;  Fr.  cuivre],  »n 
elementary  metallic  substance,  was  known  at  a  very  early 
period.  Before  iron  was  used  it  was  the  principal  ingredi- 
ent in  domestic  utensils  and  weapons  of  war.  The  Romans 
obtained  the  best  copper  from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  whence 
its  Latin  name,  cuprum,  was  derived.  Copper  is  distin- 
guished from  all  other  metals  by  its  peculiar  reddish  color. 
It  is  very  ductile  and  malleable,  and  requires  a  temperature 
somewhat  lower  than  gold,  but  higher  than  silver  (estimated 
above  2000°  F.),  for  its  fusion.  Next  to  silver,  it  is  the 
best  known  conductor  of  electricity,  being  in  the  pure  state 
93.08,  while  silver  is  100.  The  specific  gravity  of  copper 
is  between  8.91  and  8.95 ;  atomic  weight,  63.5 ;  its  sym- 
bol is  Cu.  It  is  very  hard,  elastic,  and  tough,  with  a  tena- 
city only  less  than  that  of  iron.  It  crystallizes  in  the  regu- 
lar system,  forming  cubes,  octahedrons,  etc.  The  principal 
ores  of  copper,  besides  the  native  metal,  are  the  sulphides 
of  copper,  cither  alone  or  combined  with  other  metals,  such 
as  copper  glance  (Cu2§),  indigo  copper  (CuS),  copper  py- 
rites (CnjS,Fes8s),  variegated  copper  ore  (SCnjS,FejSj) ; 
Fahl  ores,  containing  admixtures  of  sulphides  of  copper, 
iron,  zinc,  silver,  mercury,  etc. ;  ennrgite,  containing  sul- 
phides of  copper  and  arsenic ;  oxidized  copper  ores,  such  as 
red  copper  (Cti20)  and  black  oxide  of  copper;  and  copper 
salts,  such  as  malachite  (which  is  carbonate  of  copper), 
silicate  of  copper,  dioptase,  chloride  of  copper,  atacamite, 
phosphate  of  copper,  and  arseniate  of  copper.  All  these 
ores  contain  copper;  it  is  found  also  in  small  quantities  in 
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most  soils,  in  seaweed,  and  in  the  animal  body.  Copper 
lomn  two  oxides,  tin-  protoxide  (CuO)  and  the  suboxide 
(CujO);  the  former  is  found  na!i\c  in  .lark  steel-gray  crys- 
tals, with  a  specific  gravity  of  5.9  ;  the  latter  occurs  in  red, 
translucent  crystals  having  a  specific  gravity  of  5.H;  pro- 

P :!!'r. I  artificially,  it  forms  a  beautiful  crimson  powder. 
i  .lo.-hloi -iih-  of  copper  is  hrown  in  the  anhydrous  state, 
and  green  when  hydratcd;  it  is  very  solnhlr  in 
There  are  several  sulphides  of  copper,  the  principal  being 
the  protosnlphtde  and  the  disulplihle,  eoi  responding  in 
composition  to  the  two  oxides.  They  arc  both  found  native, 
and  arc  worked  us  copper  ores.  The  carbonate  of  copper  is 

sold  as  ;i  pi^-i it  under  the  muneof  blue  vcrditer.  and  from 

thosulx-hloi  Mr  of  copper  Itrunswick  green  is  obtained.  The 
blue  aiid  green  verdigris  of  commerce  are  made  by  the  ac- 
tion of  acetic  acid  upon  oxide  of  copper.  The  blue  vitriol 
so  extensively  used  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing  is  sulphate 
of  copper.  The  smelting  of  copper  is  not  a  complicated  pro- 
cess when  ores  aro  used  which  do  not  contain  sulphur,  but 
when  the  latter  is  present  the  operation  is  very  tedious  and 
difficult.  The  alloys  of  copper  are  of  great  value.  Brass 
is  copper  alloyed  with  from  28  to  34  per  oent.  of  zinc ;  gun- 
metal  consists  of  90  parts  of  copper  and  10  of  tin;  bell  and 
speculum  metals  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  tin.  Bronze 
is  sometimes  made  of  91  parts  of  copper,  2  parts  of  tin,  6 
parts  of  zinc,  and  1  part  of  lead.  Copper  is  found  in  Great 
Britain,  Australia,  South  America,  ami  Cuba.  It  exists  in 
great  quantities  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  where  a 
mass  of  native  copper  was  found  weighing  nearly  500  tons. 
M  'lallic  copper  is  of  very  great  value  in  the  arts,  being 


.ally  valuable  for  ships'  sheathing  and  bolts,  and  is 
also  the  material  used  in  tlio  manufacture  of  a  great  va- 
riety of  wares. 

Cop'pcras,  the  commercial  name  of  the  hydrated  pro- 
tosulphato  of  iron,  sometimes  called  "  green  vitriol."  It  is 
composed  of  28.9  per  eont.  of  sulphuric  acid,  25.7  of  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  and  45.4  of  water.  It  is  used  in  medicine, 
in  the  dyeing  of  black,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  ink. 

Copper  Creek,  a  twp.  of  Russell  co.,  Va.    Pop.  1339. 

Copper  Falls  Mine,  a  post-village  of  Eagle  Harbor 
township,  Kcwccnaw  co.,  Mich.  Pap.  454. 

Copper  Harbor,  a  post-township  of  Kewecnaw  co., 
Mich.,  on  Keweenaw  Point,  Lake  Superior.  It  has  exten- 
sive mines  of  copper,  and  a  good  harbor,  which  is,  how- 
ever, difficult  of  approach.  Pop.  359. 

Cop'perhend  (Anciatrotlon  conturtrix),  a  venomous 
serpent  of  the  rattlesnake  family,  furnished  with  loral  plates 
on  the  head,  but  without  rattles.  When  full  grown  it  is 
about  three  feet  long,  of  a  light  copper  color,  with  darker 
transverse  bars.  It  has  many  local  names,  is  nowhere 
abundant,  but  is  more  common  in  the  Southern  than  in  the 
Northern  States.  Its  bite  is  much  dreaded  and  often  fatal. 

Copperhead,  a  name  which  was  applied  to  a  party  in 
the  Northern  States  of  America  supposed  to  favor  the  seces- 
sionists during  the  civil  war  which  divided  the  U.  S.  from 
1861  to  1865.  The  epithet  was  given  because  this  party 
was  regarded  as  an  insidious  and  secret  foe  to  the  Union. 

Copper-Mines.  See  MIXES  AND  MINING,  by  Pnor.  F. 
L.  VI.XTOX,  E.  M. 

Copperop'olis,  a  post-village  of  Calaveras  co.,  Cal.,  36 
miles  E.  by  N.  from  Stockton.  Here  is  the  Union  copper- 
mine,  one  of  the  richest  in  the  State.  Gold  also  is  found 
in  the  vicinity.  It  is  on  the  Stockton  and  Coppcropolis  R.R. 

Copper-Snielting<  See  METALLURGY,  by  PROF.  J. 
A.  CHURCH,  E.  M. 

Copp's  Creek,  a  township  of  Barry  co.,  Mo.     P.  934. 

Cop'rolite  [from  the  Qr.  (oirpoc,  "  dung,"  and  Ai«o«.  a 
"  stone  "],  a  name  given  to  the  fossil  excrement  of  animals.  . 
It  was  originally  applied  by  Dr.  Buckland  to  certain  de-  j 
posits  which  he  found  in  the  lias,  and  determined  to  bo 
the  fcecal  remains  of  the  gigantic  saurians  of  that  period. 
The  term  has  since  come  into  universal  use,  owing  to  the 
discovery  of  similar  large  deposits  in  rocks  of  various  ages. 
The  true  coprolites  of  the  lias  are  formed  like  kidney  pota- 
toes, of  earthy  texture.  Mack  or  ash-gray  color,  and  glassy 
fracture.  They  are  twisted,  showing  the  mark  of  the  intes- 
tine. They  are  generally  found  in  heaps  in  particular  parts 
of  the  dcpo-it.  liesidesthocoprolitcsof  the  lias,  plmsphutic 
nodules  hearing  the  same  name,  but  far  more  abundant, 
have  heen  finnnl.  The  value  of  these  minerals  is  derived 
from  the  phosphate  of  lime  of  which  they  aro  partly  com- 
poscd.  It  is  used  with  great  advantage  as  mineral  manure. 
after  having  undergone  cheap  chemical  treatment.  It  is 
u  erted  into  a  soluble  superphosphate  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  trade  in  Great  Britain  is  of  great  import- 
ant1, and  thcproduction  large.  Some  specimens  yield  wheji 
washed  and  powdered  over  S5  per  cent,  of  phosphates.  The 
greensantl  varieties  yield  about  60  percent,  of  phosphates. 
The  annual  yield  of  England  is  from  30,000  to  40,OOU  tons. 


These  coprolites  contain  from  4  to  .'i  per  cent,  of  organic 
matter  and  a  little  silica,  but  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  of 
their  whole  substance  is  a  mixed  phosphate  and  carhonuto 
of  lime.  Coprolites  arc  not  very  abundant  in  the  I  .  S. 

Copse,  or  Cop'pice  [from  the  root  of  the  word  chop, 
and  the  Or.  «<iirr«i,  to  "cut"],  a  name  L-nen    t,  <;,-.•;, i  Britain 
to  plantations  of  trees  which  are  or  rationally  cut  down  lor 
firewood,  charcoal,  or  other  purposes.     There  i 
able  rough  and  rocky  land   in  that  country  win  h 
more  protit  as  copse-wood  than  by  any  oilier  plan,    'llnp 
poles,  hoops,  tanner's  bark,  etc.  are  among  the  products  of 
copses. 

Copt  [Arabic,  Ghipt  and  K;,,l,i  ,•  Coptic.  Kil.i  ;  Fr.  Cople 
or  Cophte ;  tier.  h'«j>'  :  probaKly  derived  from  the  root  of 
the  last  syllable  of  k;/i/jii.\  The  Copts  are  a  Christian  peo- 
ple of  Egypt,  descended  from  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
that  country,  whoso  blood,  however,  is  mingled  with  that 
of  Greeks,  Arabs,  Nubians,  etc.  According  to  an  official 
estimate  in  1868-69  they  then  numbered  500,000.  They 
are  largely  employed  as  clerks  and  government  function- 
aries, while  ethers  are  merchants  and  mechanics,  and  some 
are  peasants.  All  Copts  but  the  very  poorest  class  have 
the  title  of  moallim  ("  instructors"). 

The  Coptic  Church  is  monopbysite,  holds  seven  sacra- 
ments, of  which  prayer  and  faith  are  two,  practises  trine 
immersion  of  infants,  and  also  circumcises  male  children. 
The  liturgy  is  in  the  Coptic  language,  which  few  even  of 
the  priests  understand.  Rosaries  of  beads  are  used  in 
prayer.  Cymbals  are  employed  in  public  worship.  This 
Church,  with  that  of  Abyssinia,  is  under  the  Coptic  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  who,  however,  since  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, has  resided  in  Cairo.  It  has  also  thirteen  dioceses, 
one  of  which,  Khartum  (embracing  all  Nubia),  was  estab- 
lished in  1834.  The  Copts  are  extremely  intolerant  towards 
Christians  of  other  churches,  except  the  Syrian  Jacobites 
and  the  Abyssinians. 

Besides  the  above  are  the  United  Copts,  who  are  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  the  Eastern  rite.  They  are  nominally 
under  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  resides  at  Rome 
and  is  of  the  Latin  rite.  They  aro  governed  by  a  vicar- 
apostolic,  and  number  about  13,000. 

The  Greek  Copts  (Coptic  Melchites)  are  under  a  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria  and  four  nominal  bishops.  They  are 
few  in  numbers.  Their  patriarch  bears  the  title  of  "  Holy 
and  blessed  patriarch  of  the  great  city  of  Alexandria,  of 
all  Egypt,  of  Pentapolis,  Libya,  and  Ethiopia,  pope  and 
oecumenical  judge."  That  of  the  Coptic  patriarch  is  "  Most 
holy  father,  archbishop  of  the  great  city  of  Alexandria,  of 
Babylon,  of  the  Nomes  of  Egypt,  and  the  Thebaid." 

The  American  Presbyterian  mission  among  the  Copts 
has  met  with  much  success. 

Cop'tic,  a  language  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
sacred  language  of  ancient  Egypt,  with  a  pretty  large  ad- 
mixture of  Greek,  and  in  its  later  form  of  Arabic  words. 
It  prevailed  from  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  till  about  the 
tenth  century,  when  it  was  generally  displaced  by  the 
Arabic,  except  in  the  monasteries.  It  had  three  chief  dia- 
lects, the  Memphitic,  the  Sahidic,  and  the  Bashmuric.  The 
Coptic  literature  consists  to  a  great  extent  of  homilies,  the 
lives  of  saints,  etc.,  with  some  Gnostic  works  and  versions 
of  the  Scriptures. 

The  Coptic  letters  are  chiefly  taken  from  the  Greek, 
though  they  have  added  to  the  Greek  alphabet  a  number 
of  characters  representing  sounds  not  found  in  the  classic 
languages  ;  among  these  may  be  mentioned  one  for  £A,  one 
for  «i,  and  one  for  j.  (Those  seeking  further  information 
on  this  subject  are  referred  to  the  Egyptian  grammar  of 
the  celebrated  Champollion,  and  Pcyron's  and  Bcnfey's 
grammars  of  the  Coptic  language ;  to  which  may  be  added 
Qnatremcrc's  "Critical  and  Historical  Researches  on  the 
Language  and  Literature  of  Egypt,"  1808.) 

Cop'nla[aLatin  word  signifying  a  "band"],  in  logic, 
is  that  part  of  a  proposition  which  affirms  or  denies  the 
predicate  of  the  subject,  or  the  word  which  unites  the  two 
notions  of  a  sentence — viz.  the  subject  and  the  predicate. 
In  the  sentence,  "Art  is  long,"  i«  forms  the  copula. 

Cop'way  (GEOHOK),  a  chief  of  the  Chippcway  tribe  of 
Indians,  published  the  "Acts  of  the  Apostles"  (in  1838), 
an  autobiography,  a  "History  of  the  Ojibway  Nation" 
(1851),  and  other  works. 

Cop'y  [probably  from  the  Lat.  copia,  "plenty,"  "abun- 
dance." because  by  multiplying  copies  of  it  a  work  ceases 
to  be  a  rarity],  in  the  fine  arts,  a  transcript  of  an  original 
work,  a  reproduction  of  a  picture  or  statue  by  another 
artist.  A  copy  made  by  the  original  artist  is  called  a  dupli- 
cate, replica,  or  repetition  ;  in  French,  a  iltmMrtte.  A  copy 
of  a  statue  or  other  piece  of  sculpture  taken  from  a  mould 
is  called  a  ctint. 

Copy,  in  printing,  is  the  sulijeet-matter  to  he  printed, 
whether  it  be  an  original  work  in  manuscript  or  reprint ;  in 
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the  first  case  it  is  termed  manuscript  copy  or  written  copy; 
in  the  second,  printed  copy. 

Copyright.  See  LITERARY  PROPERTY,  by  PROF.  T.  W. 
DWIGIIT,  LL.D. 

Coqua'gO,  the  main  branch  of  the  Delaware  River, 
rises  in  the  Catskill  Mountains  in  New  York.  It  flows 
first  south-westward,  and  then  south-eastward,  until  it 
unites  with  the  Popacton  at  Hancock,  on  the  lino  between 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Length,  nearly  100  miles. 

Coquerel  (ATHANASE  LAURENT  CHARLES),  a  Protest- 
ant minister,  born  in  Paris  Aug.  27,  1795.  He  preached 
in  Paris,  and  gained  distinction  as  a  pulpit  orator.  In  1848 
ho  was  a  moderate  republican  member  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  Among  his  works  is  "  Modern  Orthodoxy " 
(1842)  and  many  volumes  of  sermons.  Ho  was  liberal  in 
theology.  Died  Jan.  12, 1868. — -His  son  ATHANASK  became 
an  eminent  Protestant  pulpit  orator,  and  the  leader  of  the 
liberal  party  that  seceded  when  a  schism  occurred  in  the 
Protestant  synod  in  June,  1S72.  D.  July,  1875. 

Coquil'la-Nuts  [Sp.  cnquillo,  a  diminutive  of  coco, 
"cocoa-nut"],  the  seeds  of  Attatea  fuiiifcra,  a  South 
American  palm.  The  shells  of  the  seeds  or  nuts  are  hard, 
have  a  close  texture,  and  are  susceptible  of  a  line  polish. 
This  shell  is  much  used  in  turnery  for  the  heads  or  handles 
of  umbrellas,  for  toys  and  ornamental  articles. 

Coquim'bo*  a  province  of  Chili,  is  bounded  on  the  E. 
by  the  Andes  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Area, 
19,113  square  miles.  It  contains  mines  of  copper  and  other 
metals.  Capital,  Coquimbo.  Pop.  in  1870,  159,698. 

Coquimbo*  or  La  Srrrn:i,  a  seaport-town  of  Chili, 
capital  of  the  above  province,  is  on  the  Coquimbo  River 
near  its  mouth.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  six  or  seven  miles 
distant,  brick  houses  with  gardens,  and  a  serene  climate. 
Copper,  gold,  and  silver  are  exported  from  it.  Pop.  7138. 

Co'ra,  an  ancient  city  of  Italy,  in  Latium,  about  36 
miles  S.  E.  of  Rome.  Livy  mentions  it  as  being  a  colonia 
Latina  in  503  B.  C.  Few  cities  of  Latium  have  more  con- 
siderable remains  of  antiquity  than  Cora.  Here  are  relics 
of  ancient  walls  built  of  massive  polygonal  blocks.  The 
site  is  now  occupied  by  the  town  of  Cori. 

Cor'acoid  Bone  [from  the  Or.  *opaf,  a  "crow,"  and 
eI5cK,  "  form,"  "  resemblance,"  referring  to  some  fancied 
resemblance  between  the  coracoid  process  and  a  crow's 
beak],  a  bone  which  exists  in  the  skeleton  of  most  birds, 
of  the  saurians  and  chelonians,  and  also  in  monotrematous 
mammals.  In  the  higher  mammals  it  exists  as  the  cora- 
coid process  of  the  scapula  or  shoulder-blade.  In  transcen- 
dental anatomy  it  has  been  considered  as  the  haamapoph- 
ysis  of  the  fourth  (occipital)  cephalic  vertebra.  In  birds  the 
coraeoid  bone  is  firmly  articulated  with  the  sternum  on  the 
one  side  and  the  scapula  on  the  other,  and  gives  attach- 
ment to  certain  muscles  used  in  flying. 

Coracoid  Process.    See  CORACOID  BOXE. 

Cor'al  [Gr.  KopaAAtop,  said  by  some  to  be  derived  from 
Koprj,  a  "maiden,"  and  oAs,  the  "sea,"i.  e.  "daughter  of 
the  sea;"  Lat.  corallum;  Fr.corail;  Oer.  Koralle],  a  hard, 
stony,  or  calcareous  substance,  chiefly  of  marine  origin, 
consisting  of  the  aggregate  skeletons  of  various  polyps 
(alcyonarians,  actinariaus,  and  madrepores),  and  of  cer- 
tain tabulate  acalcphs,  all  belonging  to  the  Cuvierian  sub- 
kingdom  Radiata.*  The  number  of  species  is  very  great, 
and  the  variety  of  forms  and 
hues  is  almost  endless.  Many 
of  them  rival  in  beauty  the 
finest  flowers.  Carbonate  of 
prin- 
^  :dient. 

Many  kinds  are  found  along 
the  American  coasts  of  the 


lime   constitutes  their 
cipal     chemical     ingre 


Atlantic  and  Pacific,  espe- 
cially about  the  West  Indies 
and  Florida  (which,  with  its 
reefs,  is  based  upon  coral), 
and  along  parts  of  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  where  the  reefs  are 
very  dangerous  to  naviga- 
tion ;  but  it  is  in  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  oceans  that  the  *^  Coral, 

coral  formation  is  most  important.     Among  the  more  re- 
markable kinds  may  be  mentioned  the  red  coral  ( Carulllnm 


*  Nothing  nmM  be  more  incorrect  than  the  name  "coral  in- 
sects" often  applied  to  these  animals;  and  it  is  scarcely  correct 
to  speak  of  them  as  "  builders  "  of  reefs  and  islands ;  for  instead 
of  working,  like  tin-  bee  in  building  her  cells  of  wax,  the  coral  is 
a  part  of  the  growth  of  the  polyp,  which  the  latter  no  more  builds 
than  the  oak  tree  builds  its  own  wood.  It  is  also  incorrect  to 
speak  of  the  eoral  as  the  '•  home  "  of  these  little  animals,  for  the 
coral  is  wholly  produced  inside  the  polyp,  somewhat  as  bones 
grow  in  the  higher  animals. 


rubrum)  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea,  which  is  of 
value  in  the  manufacture  of  ornaments ;  the  still  more 
valuable  black  coral  (Antipathes) ;  the  Millcpora,  etc.  (pro- 
duced by  acalephs,  and  not  by  polyps) ;  the  tree  corals; 
the  Meandrinse,  etc.,  called  brain  corals,  the  Astrteas  or 
star  corals,  the  Madrepores,  and  many  others. 

Cor'alj  a  township  and  post-village  of  McHenry  eo., 
111.  Pop.  of  township,  1345. 

Coral  Islands  are  among  the  most  striking  phenom- 
ena of  the  tropical  seas.  Whitsunday  Island,  in  the  Low 
Archipelago  in  the  midst  of  the  Pacific,  may  serve  as  an 
example.  Rising  a  few  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
it  forms  a  narrow  unbroken  ring,  nearly  circular,  which 
surrounds  a  central  lagoon  of  shallow  water.  When  ap- 
proaching it  from  the  windward  side,  the  voyager  first  per- 
ceives the  line  of  angry  surf  breaking  on  the  white  beach 
of  coral  sand,  in  strong  contrast  with  the  deep-blue  color 
of  the  sea.  Behind,  a  garland  of  luxuriant  verdure,  its 
tropical  forms  enhanced  by  the  noble  cocoa-nut  palm,  ex- 
tends around  the  island,  enclosing  the  quiet  waters  of  the 
lagoon ;  beyond,  the  broad  ocean  again.  The  island  of 
Natupc,  in  the  same  archipelago,  is  likewise  unbroken,  but 
elongated  and  much  larger,  the  longer  axis  measuring  some 
twelve  miles.  Usually,  however,  the  ring  is  broken  by 
numerous  channels,  affording  entrances  into  the  lagoon,  and 
transforming  the  ring  into  a  circular  lino  of  islands  en- 
closing the  lagoon.  Such  a  group  is  called  an  cttoll,  a  local 
name  in  the  East  Indies,  which  has  been  adopted  to  de- 
signate these  curious  structures.  Soundings  have  proved 
that  the  lagoon  is  always  shallow,  seldom  exceeding  a  few 
scores  or  hundreds  of  feet  in  depth,  while  outside  of  the 
atoll  the  depth  rapidly  increases  to  thousands  of  feet  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  shore,  showing  that  such  an  atoll 
is  only  the  top  of  a  large  submarine  mountain.  Atolls  are 
often  clustered  together  in  great  numbers,  and  form  archi- 
pelagoes. That  of  Paumotu,  or  Low  Archipelago,  counts 
eighty  coral  islands,  having  nearly  all  central  lagoons. 
The  Caroline  (together  with  the  Tarawan  and  Marshall) 
Islands  contain  eighty-four  atolls.  The  Laccadives  and 
Maldives  are  two  long  scries  of  atolls,  in  a  double  row, 
stretching  800  miles  from  north  to  south,  from  the  south- 
western extremity  of  India,  and  continued  still  farther 
south  in  the  Chagos  Archipelago.  The  chief  of  the  Mal- 
dives calls  himself  the  sultan  of  the  Twelve  Thousand  Isles, 
and  Admiral  Owen  says  that,  counting  the  single  islands 
in  the  atolls,  this  is  no  exaggeration. 

The  low  islands  are  associated  with  the  high  in  a  pecu- 
liar and  very  interesting  way.  A  large  number  of  volcanic 
islands  in  the  Pacific  are  girdled  by  coral  reef,  forming 
either  a  fringe  near  the  shore  or  a  barrier  around  the  island 
at  a  distance  in  the  sea,  leaving  between  a  lagoon  often 
miles  broad,  and  communicating  with  the  outer  ocean  by 
deep  channels.  Bolabola,  one  of  the  Society  Islands,  offers 
a  beautiful  example  of  such  a  combination.  From  its  high 
volcanic  top  the  eye,  stretching  over  the  quiet  waters  of  the 
surrounding  lagoon  to  the  outer  garland  of  green  islands 
which  separates  it  from  the  ocean  beyond,  beholds  a  spec- 
tacle as  strange  as  it  is  lovely.  Tahiti,  in  the  same  group, 
Hogolcu  and  Pouinipete  Islands  in  the  Carolines,  and  many 
others,  show  the  same  arrangement,  which,  in  fact,  differs 
from  an  atoll  only  in  having  the  centre  of  the  lagoon  occu- 
pied by  one  or  more  mountain-tops. 

The  mode  of  formation  of  the  coral  islands  readily  ex- 
plains all  these  peculiarities.  Coral  reefs  arc  the  work  of 
minute  marine  animals  called  polyps  which  live  in  countless 
numbers  in  the  tropical  seas.  Their  structure  is  of  the 
simplest  kind.  It  is  a  cylindrical  skin  with  an  inside  sac, 
the  stomach,  and  a  central  opening  surrounded  by  thread- 
like appendages  on  the  top,  which  is  the  mouth,  the  lower 
end  being  attached  to  the  ground.  When  expanded  the 
animal  resembles  a  flower  in  form  and  beauty  of  color.  Be- 
tween the  two  skins  the  coral  substance,  which  is  limestone, 
is  secreted,  as  are  the  bones  in  the  higher  animals.  Polyps 
multiply  not  only  by  eggs,  but  also  by  budding,  like  plants, 
and  grow  into  large  societies,  in  which  generation  succeeds 
generation,  each  leaving  behind  the  solid  limestone  se- 
creted by  the  living  animal.  Thus  masses  of  organized 
rock  are  formed,  which  gradually  expand  and  accumulate 
upward  into  a  solid  wall  or  reef,  reaching  the  level  of  low 
tide.  Soon,  however,  the  process  of  disintegration  begins. 
The  more  brittle  branching  corals  which  abound  near  the 
surface  are  easily  broken  and  crushed  by  animals  feeding 
on  them.  Boring  shells  and  small  sponges  penetrate  the 
solid  reef  and  disintegrate  it.  Tidal  currents  and  surging 
waves  do  their  part  in  the  work  of  destruction,  and  taking 
hold  of  these  debris  and  of  the  coral  sand,  throiv  them  on 
the  top  of  the  reef,  thus  forming  the  soil  of  an  island  which 
rises  to  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  water,  but  rarely  reaches 
fifteen  feet. 

Seeds  of  a  few  plants  which  from  their  hardy  nature 
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•ape  being  spoiled  by  sea-water  are  transported   by  the      soon  grow  into  a  luxuriant  vegetation.     Variety,  however 

'id  uashed   on  the  shore,  or  are    brought    bv  birds.       is  wanting.  :ts  hunllv  .,,.  .  *.r  .... 
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waves  and  washed  on  the  shore,  or  are    brought   by  birds, 
am!   under  the  influence  of  tho  warm  and  moist  climate 

Uvhibitlu,  \cith  Bnrricr,  Reef,  Layoon,  and  Contl  lulandt. 


.  , 

is  wanting,  as  hardly  more  than  a  ncorc  of  speciei  001 
the  whole  flora.     Pandauus  trees,  and  especially  the  m»- 


jestic  cocoa-nut  palms,  are  the  most  characteristic  orna- 
ments as  well  as  tho  most  useful  representatives  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  in  the  coral  islands. 

lint  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  formation  of  such 
an  island  do  not  exist  in  every  part  of  the  reef.  Some 
portions  remain  covered  by  a  shallow  sea,  which  breaks  in 
long.  whitti  lines  over  the  invisible  barrier.  In  others  the 
n-rf  is  Interrupted  by  deep  channels,  due  to  strong  tidal 
currents  or  to  the  depth  of  the  sea,  which  deprives  the 
animals  of  a  proper  foundation  for  their  structure,  for  it 
ha-  been  ascertained  that  the  reef-building  polyps  cannot 
live  in  a  depth  greater  than  100  or  120  feet.  The  coral 
red'-,  t herefnrc,  cannot  start  from  deep  water;  they  need 
a  foundation  near  the  surface,  and  they  liud  it  in  submarine 
mountain  peaks  and  volcanic  cones  which  form  most  of  the 
high  islands,  (irowing  upward,  they  repeat  at  tho  surface 
the  outlines  of  the  mountain-slopes  on  which  they  rest. 
To  this  cause  the  circular  form  of  the  atolls  and  harrier 
reefs  is  to  be  ascribed,  and  not  to  any  organic  law  or  in- 
stinct of  the  polyps,  as  was  formerly  believed,  or  to  their 
situation  on  the  brim  of  subaqueous  craters. 

The  formation  of  the  fringing  reefs  offers  no  difficulty  : 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  the  barrier  reefs  are  so 
far  removed  from  the  islands  they  surround.  This  fact, 
liMuever,  has  been  satisfactorily  explained  by  Darwin. 
Having  found  by  soundings  that  tho  base  of  the  barrier 
reefs  readies  sometimes  as  low  as  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet,  while  it  is  known  that  the  polyps  cannot  live  at 
such  a  depth,  he  justly  infers  that  the  mountains  on  which 
they  stand  have  gradually  sunk  since  the  structure  was  be- 
gun. During  the  sinking  process  tho  reef,  growing  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  water's  edge,  preserves  its  form  and  extent, 
while  the  island  is  growing  smaller  and  the  surrounding 
lagoon  larger  at  every  step.  Finally,  the  mountain  disap- 

K earing,  the  growing  reef  becomes  an  atol!  with  an  empty 
igo  ,n.      Dana's   extensive   observations  entirely  confirm 
this  view. 

However  full  of  interest  and  strange  beauty  the  coral 
islands  may  be,  they  offer  but  scanty  resources  for  man's 
support.  They  arc  still  more  deficient  in  means  for  tho 
higher  culture  which  is  tho  true  end  of  man's  existence. 
With  only  one  kind  of  rock  and  no  metal  for  tools;  a  land 
without  mountains,  valleys,  or  rivers,  tho  arable  portion  of 
which  is  hardly  the'  hiindre  1th  part  of  its  area;  with  a  flora 
reduced  to  a  few  species,  a  fauna  wanting  in  all  largo  ani- 
mals.— man  in  that  isolated  domain,  depending  for  food 
upon  the  cocoa-nut  and  the  animals  of  the  sea,  has  indeed 
but  a  poor  chance.  Starvation,  but  too  frequent,  en- 
genders infanticide,  war.  and  cannibalism — evils  which 
intercourse  with  civilized  nations  can  partially  prevent,  but 
Christianity  alone  radically  cure.  ARNOLD  GUYOT. 

Cor'alline  [so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  the 
corals,  to  which  they  were  formerly  referred],  tho  name 
of  certain  plants  classed  with  the  rod  alga',  and  usually 
referred  to  the  order  Corallimiccu'.  They  constitute  the 
genus  '  'ont/lhi't,  and  several  other  genera.  These  plants 
differ  from  all  others  in  being  of  a  rigid,  stony  character, 
and  from  the  presence  (in  most  species]  (,f  a  large  propor- 
tion of  carbonate  of  lime.  They  are  not  abundant  on  our 

Athinii >asts.  l,ut  probably  are  of  much  more  frequent 

occurrence  in  the  Pacific.  Their  fructification  and  b.uan- 
ical  characters  arc  not  well  known.  They  occur  abun- 
dantly as  t'ossils.  The  Cnrnlliixi  i>tfirni/ilti  is  common  on 
the  northern  shores  of  Europe,  an  i  aNn  occurs  on  tho  At- 
lantic coast  of  British  America  and  tho  U.  S.  The  name. 


coralline   is    often    given    to   various   marine   polyps,  but 
should  be  restricted  to  coral-like  plants. 

Cora'to,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Bari,  24 
miles  \V.  of  Bari,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain.  It  has  a 
fine  church,  several  convents,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  Pop 
in  1S71,  26,220. 

Coray,  or  Kornv  (DIAMAXT),  [Or.  'A«oM«>-rio5  Kop«^], 
a  Greek  philologist  and  patriot,  horn  at  Smyrna  April  7, 
1748.  He  studied  medicine  at  Montpellicr,  in  Franco,  and 
became  a  resident  of  Paris  in  1788.  To  promote  the  re- 
generation of  Greece  and  the  revival  of  the  Greek  nation- 
ality, he  published  editions  of  ancient  Greek  authors  and 
wrote  several  political  tracts,  lie  was  eminent  as  a  Hel- 
lenist. Died  April  6,  1833. 

Corbaux  (  FAXXV),  an  English  painter  and  author,  born 
in  1812,  tho  daughter  of  a  well-known  statistician.  She 
painted  portraits  and  historical  pieces  with  success,  and 
wrote  on  Hebrew  archatology. 

Corbcil,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Seine-ct-Oise, 
on  the  river  Seine  and  on  a  branch  of  the  Paris  and  Orleans 
Railway,  18  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Paris.  It  has  a  public  library, 
a  theatre,  and  a  corn-hall.  It  sends  flour  to  Paris.  Poo 
5541. 

Cor'bel  [from  tho  Fr.  torbellle,  a  "basket;"  Fr.  cor- 
bean],  in  architecture,  a  projecting  bracket,  often  sculp- 
tured like  a  raodillion,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  basket, 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  superincumbent  object  or 
for  receiving  the  springing  of  an  arch.  A  corbel-table  is 
a  projecting  battlement,  parapet,  or  cornice  resting  on  a 
scries  of  corbels. 

Cor'bin  (THOMAS  G.),  U.  8.  N.,  born  Aug.  IS,  1820,  in 
Virginia,  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1844,  a  lieuten- 
ant in  1852,  a  commander  in  1862,  and  a  captain  in  1866. 
He  served  as  executive  officer  of  tho  steam-frigate  Wabash 
at  tho  battle  of  Port  Royal,  NOT.  7,  1861,  and  is  thus  hon- 
orably mentioned  by  Flag-Officer  Dupont  in  his  official 
report  of  that  battle:  "I  had  also  an  opportunity  to  re- 
mark the  admirable  coolness  and  discrimination  of  the 
first  lieutenant,  T.  G.  Corbin.  Tho  good  order,  discipline, 
and  efficiency,  in  every  respect,  of  this  ship  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  tho  results  of  his  tabors  as  executive  officer,  and 
they  were  conspicuous  on  this  occasion."  Referring  to  the 
same  action,  Commander  ('.  R.  P.  Rodgers  writes :  "  It  re- 
mains only  for  me  to  speak  of  the  executive  officer,  Lieu- 
tenant Corbin,  who  has  filled  that  post  since  the  Wabash 
was  commissioned.  Tho  admirable  training  of  the  crew 
may,  in  a  high  degree,  be  attributed  to  his  professional 
merit;  and  his  gallant  bearing  and  conspicuous  conduct* 
throughout  tho  whole  action  were  good  illustrations  of  tho 
best  type  of  a  sea-officer." 

FOXIIALL  A.  PARKER,  U.  S.  N. 

Cor'bulo  (Ox.  DOMITH  s).  an  able  Roman  general  who 
flourished  tinder  Claudius  and  Nero.     He  commanded  tho 
n  army  in  a  war  against  the  Parthians,  whom  he  de- 
feated.    Nero,  who  was  jealous  of  him,  ordered  him  to  be 
put  to  death  in  67  A.  D. 

Cor'coran,  a  post-township  of  Hcnnepin  co..  Minn. 
Pop.  914. 

Corcoran  I'Minum.),  a  brigadier-general  of  t'.  S.  vol- 
unteers, born  in  Carrowkeel,  Ireland.  Sept.  L'l,  1»'J7,  died 
Dec.  22.  ISC,::,  lie  emigrated  to  this  country  in  is  in.  and 

settled   in   New  York  I'ity.     At  th iineneement  of  the 

civil  war  he  departed  for  Washington  with  his  regiment. 
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the  Sixty-ninth  New  York,  and  participated  in  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  where  lie  was  taken  prisoner  and  con- 
fined at  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C.,  nearly  a 
year.  On  being  exchanged  he  organized  the  Corcoran  Le- 
gion, and  was  made  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  to 
date  from  the  day  of  his  capture,  July  21,  1861.  He  was 
thrown  from  his  horse  near  Fairfax  Court-house,  Va.,  Dec. 
22, 18C>3,  and  fatally  injured,  never  again  recovering  con- 
sciousness. G.  C.  SIMMONS,  Clerk  Hoard  of  Emjrt. 

Corcy'ra  [Gr.  KopKupa],  the  ancient  name  of  an  island 
in  the  Ionian  Sea,  now  CORFU  (which  see).  It  was  colo- 
nized by  the  Corinthians  in  734  B.  C.,  and  soon  became 
one  of  the  chief  maritime  powers  of  Greece. 

Cord  [so  called  because  it  was  originally  measured  with 
a  cord  or  line]  (of  wood)  is  a  quantity  of  wood  equal  to 
128  cubic  feet.  Firewood  is  measured  and  sold  by  the 
cord ;  also  tanners'  bark  and  stable  manure. 

('onlay  d'Armans,  de  (MARIE  ANNE  CHARLOTTE), 
born  in  Normandy  in  1708,  and  educated  in  a  convent,  was 
pious,  intellectual,  and  enthusiastic.  Her  features  were 
beautiful  and  her  deportment  dignified.  She  favored  the 
popular  cause  in  the  Revolution,  and  sympathized  with  the 
Girondists,  who  were  proscribed  in  May,  1793.  Having 
resolved  to  kill  Marat  for  the  public  good,  she  came  to 
Paris,  and  with  much  difficulty  obtained  admission  to  his 
house.  She  found  him  in  a  bath,  and  plunged  a  knife  into 
his  heart  July  13,  1793.  She  was  guillotined  a  few  days 
after  this  event,  "  In  beholding  her  act  of  assassination," 
says  Lamartine,  "history  dares  not  applaud;  nor  yet, 
while  contemplating  her  sublime  self-devotion,  can  it  stig- 
matize or  condemn."  (See  CHERON  DE  VILLIERS,  "M.  A. 
Charlotte  de  Corday  d'Armans,  sa  Vie,  etc.,"  1865.) 

Cordeliers',  or  Cord-wear'ers  [from  Old  French 
cordel,  a  "  cord  "  or  "  rope,"  so  called  from  their  girdles  of 
knotted  cord],  a  minor  order  of  Franciscan  or  Gray  Friars, 
was  founded  by  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  in  1223,  and  was 
sanctioned  by  Pope  Honorius  III. 

Cordeliers'  Club,  a  society  of  republicans  formed  at 
Paris  in  Dec.,  1790,  received  this  name  because  their  meet- 
ings were  held  in  a  chapel  which  had  been  built  by  the 
Cordeliers.  Danton  was  the  first  president,  and  among  the 
more  celebrated  members  were  Marat,  Camille  Desmoulins, 
and  Hubert,  The  Cordeliers  clamored  for  the  death  of  the 
king  in  1793,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Jacobins  con- 
spired for  the  overthrow  of  the  Girondists  in  the  same  year. 
The  society  was  dissolved  in  1794. 

Cordia'ceae,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  trees  and 
shrubs,  mostly  natives  of  tropical  countries.  They  have  a 
drupaceous  fruit,  an  inverted  embryo,  and  plaited  cotyle- 
dons. They  arc  generally  referred  to  the  BoraginacesD.  The 
order  comprises  several  species  of  Conlia,  one  of  which  pro- 
duces the  sebesten  plum.  The  Cordia  bullata  grows  in 
Florida,  and  is  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  tree.  This 
genus  takes  its  name  from  Cordus,  a  German  botanist 
(1515-44). 

Cordille'ra,  a  Spanish  word  signifying  a  "mountain- 
chain."  (See  ANDES,  by  PROF.  A.  J.  SCHEM.) 

Cor'don,  a  word  of  French  origin  signifying  a  string, 
a  line,  or  band,  applied  in  fortification  to  the  coping  of  the 
escarpment  or  inner  wall  of  the  ditch.  It  usually  projects 
one  foot  over  the  masonry  of  the  scarp.  A  line  of  troops 
placed  round  a  town  or  tract  so  as  to  prevent  ingress  and 
egress  is  also  called  a  cordon. 

Cor'dova,  a  province  of  Spain,  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Badajos  and  Ciudad  Real,  on  the  E.  by  Jaen,  on  the  S. 
by  Malaga,  and  on  the  S.  W.  and  W.  by  Seville.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Guadalquivir.  The  surface  in  some  parts 
is  mountainous.  Area,  5189  square  miles.  Capital,  C6>- 
dova.  Pop.  379,464. 

Cordova  [Span.  Cordoba,  or  Cordova}  anc.  Colonia 
Patricia],  a  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of  its 
.own  name,  is  situated  in  a  plain  on  the  river  Guadalquivir, 
71  miles  N.  E.  of  Seville,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
railway.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  noble  stone  bridge 
of  sixteen  arches  built  by  the  Moors  in  the  eighth  century, 
and  defended  by  a  Saracenic  castle.  The  cathedral,  which 
was  originally  a  beautiful  Mohammedan  mosque,  founded 
in  786  A.  D.,  presents  in  the  interior  a  labyrinth  of  columns 
of  many  orders  and  materials,  brought  from  various  ancient 
temples.  Cordova  contains  a  bishop's  palace,  three  col- 
lege?, a  city-hall,  and  numerous  hospitals.  It  was  for- 
merly noted  for  the  preparation  of  goat  leather,  called 
cordovan*  Here  are  manufactures  of  silk  fabrics,  paper, 
silver-ware,  hats,  etc.  The  ancient  Cnrdnba,  sometimes 
called  Patricia,  built  152  B.  C.  by  the  Romans,  was  second 
only  to  Gades  among  the  cities  of  Hispania,  and  the  birth- 

•Krom  this  word  are  derived  the  old  English  cordwainer  and 
the  French  cordmnier,  a  "  shoemaker." 


place  of  the  two  Senecas,  of  the  poet  Lucan,  and  of  the 
Arabic  physician  Averrocs.  This  place  was  captured  by 
the  Moors  in  672  A.  D.,  after  which  it  was  fur  several  cen- 
turies the  splendid  capital  of  the  Western  caliphs.  In  tho 
tenth  century  it  contained  nearly  a  million  inhabitants  and 
300  mosques.  In  1236  it  was  taken  and  almost  destroyed 
by  Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile.  Pop.  in  1860,  35,600. 

Cordo'va,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Rock  Island 
co.,  111.  The  village  is  on  the  Western  Union  R.  R.,  22 
miles  N.  E.  of  Rock  Island.  Total  pop.  935. 

Cordova,  a  post-township  of  Lc  Sucur  co.,  Minn.  Pop. 
539. 

Cor'dova,  a  town  of  Mexico,  about  50  miles  W.  S.  W. 
of  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  an  active  trade  in 
sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco  ;  also  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
woollen  fabrics.  Pop.  about  7000. 

Cordova,  a  province  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Santiago  del  Estero  and  Catumarca, 
on  the  E.  by  Santa  F6  and  by  the  territory  of  the  Indians, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Rioja  and  San  Luis.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Sierra  de  C6rdova,  from  which  flows  the  principal  river 
of  the  province,  the  Tercero,  an  affluent  of  the  Parana. 
The  province  is  celebrated  for  its  superior  pastures.  Area, 
58,999  square  miles.  Capital,  Cordova.  Pop.  in  1869, 
210,508. 

Cordova,  capital  of  the  above  province,  on  the  river 
Primcro,  387  miles  N.  W.  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  has  a  tine; 
Gothic  cathedral  and  a  university.  Cfirdova  exports  hides 
and  wool  to  Buenos  Ayres.  Pop.  in  1869,  28,523. 

Cor'dova  (Jos£),  a  South  American  general,  born  at 
Antioqufa,  in  Colombia,  in  1797.  He  served  under  Bol- 
ivar in  1820,  and  fought  against  the  Spaniards  at  Aya- 
cucho  in  1824.  Having  revolted  against  Bolivar,  he  was 
defeated  and  killed  Oct.  17,  1829. 

Cordova,  de  (FERNANDO  FERNANDEZ),  a  Spanish  gen- 
eral, born  at  Madrid  in  1792.  He  was  an  opponent  of  Es- 
fartero  in  1841,  and  became  captain-general  of  Cuba  in 
851.  Ho  was  driven  into  exile  by  the  revolution  of  July, 
1854,  and  returned  to  Spain  in  1856. 

Core'a  [native  Ganlee  or  Gauli;  Chinese  Kuiclee;  Jap- 
anese Koorai],  a  kingdom  tributary  to  China,  is  the  penin- 
sula situated  S.  of  Manchooria,  between  34°  and  43°  N. 
lat.  Its  area  is  87,764  square  miles,  and  population  about 
9,000,000.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  rivers  Ya-Loo 
and  Tunmen,  and  the  mountain  Pe-Ten-Shan.  Principal  cap- 
ital, Siool.  The  Hang-Kiang  rises  in  the  mountains  and 
flows  into  the  Yellow  Sea.  On  the  southern  and  western 
sides  are  numerous  small  islands.  The  climate  on  the  east- 
ern coast  and  among  the  mountains  is  inclement.  In  the 
lower  parts  of  the  western  region  and  in  the  valleys  of  the 
southern  provinces  the  climate  is  mild  and  tho  soil  fertile, 
producing  cotton,  rice,  fruit,  wine,  tobacco,  etc.  The  sides 
of  the  mountains  are  rich  in  vegetation  and  covered  with 
fine  timber.  The  country  abounds  in  gold,  and  iron^  is 
found  in  considerable  quantities.  Silver  and  copper  also 
abound.  The  forests  abound  in  wild-boars,  tigers,  sables, 
etc.  The  inhabitants  are  rude  and  warlike,  and  are  feared 
as  pirates.  Polygamy  is  general,  and  a  corrupt  Booddhism 
is  the  prevailing  religion.  The  language  is  Mongolian  in 
its  origin.  In  1857  there  were  15,200  who  professed  Catho- 
licism, but  the  missionaries  of  that  faith  have  suffered  much 
persecution.  The  principal  exports  are  cotton  fabrics  of 
excellent  quality,  ginseng,  tig«r-skins,  oxen,  etc.  The  gov- 
ernment is  virtually  an  absolute  monarchy  ;  the  array  is  in  an 
imperfect  condition ;  the  navy  consists  of  twenty-one  larger 
and  ninety-two  smaller  ships  of  war.  Corea  is  divided  into 
eight  provinces.  The  inner  part  of  the  country  is  but  little 
known.  Foreigners  are  not  allowed  to  land  in  the  country. 
In  1871  the  U.  S.sent  an  expedition  against  Corea  to  avenge 
the  murder  of  the  crew  of  a  merchantman  (the  General 
Sherman).  Fort  Condfi  was  bombarded,  and  taken  with 
little  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Americans. 

Core'lla,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Navarre,  on  the  Alama, 
13  miles  W.  of  Tudela.  It  aas  several  oil-mills  and  liquor- 
ice-factories. Pop.  5023. 

Corel'li  (ARCANGELO),  an  Italian  musician  and  com- 
poser, born  near  Imola  Feb.,  1653.  He  produced,  besides 
other  works,  "  Concert!  Grossi"  (1712).  Died  Jan.  18, 
1713. 

Coreop'sis  [from  the  Gr.  «<>pi5,  a  "bug,"  nnd  o<fi«, 
"appearance"],  a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  of  the  nat- 
ural order  Compositae,  is  named  with  reference  to  the  form 
of  the  fruit.  It  has  neutral  ray  florets  and  a  double  invo- 
lucre. Many  species  of  this  genus  arc  natives  of  the  U.  S., 
and  are  popularly  called  tickseed.  The  Cormpei*  tiurt'irin 
grows  wild  in  the  plains  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  is 
commonly  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers, 
which  are  yellow  with  a  brown-purple  centre. 
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Corfu,  or  Korkyra,  one  of  the  thirteen  nomarchiei 
into  which  the  kingdom  of  (t recce  was  in  1*71!  <liv  idcd.  It 
embraces  the  islands  of  <'orttl,  1*11x0,  Leucadia,  and  several 
smaller  islands.  Area,  427  square  miles.  Pop.  in  1>71, 
90,940. 

Corfu  [an  Italian  corruption  of  Kopi^u,  the  Byiantine 
name  for  the  inland,  from  the  two  ••  peaks  "  <«opu*ou)  on 
which  tilt;  citadel  stands;  modern  fir.  Kap^toi  ;  an 
<\yo],  one  of  (lie  Ionian  Islands,  hcl<inL,'ing  since  Mar.  1".*, 
1SIJ4,  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  is  scpai  atrd  (rom  Albania 
by  a  channel  which  varies  in  breadth  from  two  to  twelve 
milcy.  It  i.t  3s  mill's  long,  and  1m."  an  area  of  227  square 
miles.  Top.  in  1X71,  75,466.  The  surface  is  hilly  and 
picturesque  the  higlo-st  points  being  ahout  3000  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  soil  is  very  fertile.  <Hhc  oil  is  the  chief 
article  of  export.  Capital,  Corfu.  The  people  of  ancient 
I'oivvra  wn^e.l  war  against  Corinth.  A  naval  battle  which 

ooourre'd  between  these  powers  in  oflj  It.  ('.  is  ntioned  liy 

Thucydides  as  the  first  sea-fight  on  record.     Corcyra  was  in 
alliance  with  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnc.sian  war. 

Corfu,  a  fortified  seaport-town,  ivijui.il  of  the  above 
island,  is  on  the  E.  coast,  II)  miles  S.  U  .  of  Rutrinto;  lat. 
39°  37'  N.,  Ion.  20°  6'  2"  K.  It  has  a  safe  and  convenient 
harbor,  and  is  defended  by  a  citadel  and  two  castles.  It 
has  a  university  founded  in  IM'3,  a  ealliedrul,  and  nume- 
rous Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  a  lighthouse. 
An  archbishop  of  the  Greek  Church  reside*  here.  Corfu 
stands  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Corcyra.  Pop. 
in  1871,  15,4.V_>. 

Cor'fu,  a  post-village  of  Pembroke  township,  Genesee 
co..  N.  V.  It  is  a  station  on  the  New  York  Central  K.  K., 
12  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Batav  m. 

Coriglin'no,atown  of  Italy,  in  Coscnza,  is  4  miles  from 
the  Gulf  of  Taranto  and  about  28  miles  X.  E.  of  Cosenza. 
It  has  a  fine  castle,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  and 
soap.  It  IB  near  t  lie  site' of  t  lie  ancient  \y«iri«.  Pop.  10,624. 

Coriii'mi  [(Jr.  Kopiwa],  a  celebrated  Greek  lyric  poet- 
ess, born  lit  Tanagra,  in  Bieotia.  flourished  about  500  B.C. 
She  is  said  to  have  instructed  Pindar  in  the  art  of  poetry, 
and  she  was  a  successful  competitor  of  that  poet  in  five 
poetical  contests.  Only  small  fragments  of  her  works  are 
extant. 

Corinna,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Penobscot 
co.,  Me.  The  village  is  on  a  branch  of  the  Maine  Cent  nil 
R.  R.,  20  miles  S.  of  Dover.  It  has  four  churches,  an  acad- 
emy, a  library  association,  and  manufactures  of  lumber, 
boots  and  shoes,  etc.  Total  pop.  1513. 

Corinna,  a  post-township  of  Wright  co.,  Minn.  P.  220. 

Corinne,  a  city  of  Box  Elder  co.,  Ut.,  on  the  Central 
Pacific  R.  R.,  and  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  navigable  Bear 
River,  8  miles  from  its  mouth  and  80  milea  N.  of  Salt  Lake 
city.  It  has  a  largo  trade  with  Montana  and  Idaho,  some 
manufactures,  two  banks,  and  one  daily  paper.  The  sur- 
rounding region  ia  pastoral  and  agricultural.  Pop.  783. 

Cor'inth  [Lat.  Cnrinlhiu;  Gr.  Kopirtfot],  an  ancient  and 
celebrated  city  of  Greece,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  and 
near  the  Siniu  Cnrluihiiviu  (Gulf  of  Lepanto),  about  50 
miles  W.  by  S.  from  Athens.  The  isthmus  is  a  sterile  plain 
enclosed  on  several  sides  by  mountains.  It  is  subject  to 
frcc|ueiit  earthquakes.  Corinth  commanded  all  the  passes 
between  the  Peloponnesus  and  Northern  Greece.  It  bad  a 
very  favorable  position  for  commerce,  and  seemed  to  be  des- 
tined by  nature  to  be  a  great  maritime  power.  In  conse- 
quence of  its  position  it  formed  the  most  direct  commu- 
nication between  the  two  principal  Grecian  seas — the  Ionian 
and  the  .Kgcan  —and  became  the  emporium  of  the  trade  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West.  It  was  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lous cities  of  Greece.  Its  early  history  is  obscure  and  mixed 
with  fabulous  legends.  The  family  of  the  llarchiada'  ruled 
here  from  717  t..  f>.">7  1!.  C.  The  Corinthians  founded  the 
colonies  of  Corcyra  and  Syracuse  in  731  B.  C.  Periander,  ' 
oneof  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,  became  tyrant  tp> 
of  Corinth  about  fi25  It.  C.,  and  reigned  forty-four  years. 
Soon  after  his  death  Corinth  became  nn  ally  of  Sparta,  and 
was  ruled  by  an  oligarchy.  The  Corinthians  were  defeated 
by  the  Athenian  general  Myronidcs  in  457  It.  C. 
ally  of  Sparta,  Corinth  fought  against  Athens  throughout 
the  long  I'cloponncsian  war  i  431- 104  B.  C.).  In  3«.'i  1!.  (  . 
Corinth  unite. 1  with  other  Greek  states  in  a  war  agnin-t 
the  Spartans,  who  defeated  the  allies  in  several  battles. 
This  war,  called  the  Corinthian  war,  was  ended  by  the  peace 
of  Antalcida.s  in  387  li.  C..  and  Corinth  then  returned  to  the 
.'illi.in  m  with  Sparta.  Timophanes  attempted  to  makehim- 
sclf  tyrant  of  Corinth,  but  ho  was  killed  by  his  brother 
Timolcon  in  .'Ul  I!.  C.  The  battle  of  Chioronea  (338  l!.«'.| 
rendered  Philip  of  Macedon  master  of  Corinth,  which  was 
subject  to  his  successors  until  it  was  annexed  to  the  A 
league  in  243.  At  this  period  Corinth  was  the  richest  and 
moat  luxurious  city  of  Greece,  and  abounded  in  statues, 


paintings,  and  other  works  of  art.  The  patron -goddris  of 
Corinth  WHS  Aphrodite  (  Venus  i,  who  bail'  •.  mplo 

on  the  Act uinllius.     The   numerous  fine  temples  whirl, 

the  wealth  of  the  Corinthians  enabled  them  to  en  rt  g.iv.  an 
impulse  to  architecture,  and  the  m 

ancient  architecture  derived    its    na< 

wa«  one  of  the  principal  Beats  of  Grecian  art,  but  produced 

no  eminent  [ ts  or  orators. 

Having  been  captured  by  the  Roman  consul  Mummius  in 
141!  It.  C..  Corinth  was  pillaged  by  his  iirmv,  and  nearly 
•>ed  by  tire.  Tin-  most  valuable  worlio  of  »rt  were 
carried  to  Rome.  It  remained  in  ruins  for  a  ccnturv,  and 
was  rebuilt  in  the  year  46  by  Julius  Ca-aar,  who  planted 
there  a  colony  of  his  veterans  and  Ireedmen.  It  n,un  rote 
again  to  be  a  populous  and  prosperous  city,  which  was 

called  I'nlnntn  Julia   f'orinthus.      Saint  Paul  preached  here. 

and  founded  a  Christian  church,  to  which  two  of  his  Epistles 
were  addressed.  Pausanias,  who  visited  it  between  160  and 
200  A.  D.,  says  that  it  contained  many  things  worthy  of 
notice,  some  being  the  relics  of  the  ancient  city,  but  the 
greater  part  executed  in  the  flourishing  period  after  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Cicsar.  The  principal  monument  of  antiquity 
now  remaining  here  in  the  citadel,  built  on  a  hill  called 
Acrocorinthus,  which  rises  1886  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  i»  abrupt  and  isolated.  The  view  from  its  summit 
is  singularly  magnificent,  and  comprehends  a  greater  num- 
ber of  celebrated  objects  than  any  other  in  Greece.  The 
Parthenon  of  Athens  is  distinctly  seen  at  a  distance  of 
nearly  fifty  English  miles.  According  to  Col.  Mure, 
"Neither  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  nor  the  Larissa  of  Argot, 
nor  any  of  the  more  celebrated  mountain-fortresses  of  West- 
ern Europe  can  enter  into  the  remotest  competition  with 
this  gigantic  citadel.  It  is  one  of  those  objects,  more  fre- 
quently perhaps  to  be  met  with  in  Greece  than  in  any  other 
country  of  Europe,  of  which  no  drawing  can  convey  other 
than  a  very  faint  notion."  Among  the  few  relic?  of  the 
Greek  city  are  seven  Doric  columns  of  a  temple  standing 
on  the  western  outskirts  of  the  modern  town.  These  are 
five  feet  ten  inches  in  diameter.  Lechaum,  the  port  of 
Corinth,  on  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus,  was  nearly  one  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  city.  The  site  of  Corinth  is  occupied 
by  a  small  town  which  the  natives  call  Uvrtho.  It  was 
•everelv  injured  by  an  earthquake  in  Feb.,  1848.  Pop.  in 
1861,  4248. 

Corinth,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot  co.,  Me.  Pop. 
1462. 

Corinth,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Alcorn  co..  Miss.,  ii 
at  the  junction  of  the  great  lines  of  railroads  connecting 
the  Atlantic  with  the  Mississippi  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
the  key  of  the  system  of  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  railroad 
communications.  It  has  two  weekly  newspapers.  P.  1512. 

After  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  April  fi-7,  l*«2,  the  Con- 
federate army  retreated  to  Corinth.  The  national  army 
being  reorganized  and  strongly  reinforced,  Ilalleck,  who 
had  arrived  and  taken  command,  slowly  advanced  on 
Corinth  by  regular  approaches,  arriving  May  21  to  within 
3  miles  of  the  place,  expecting  to  meet  with  an  obstinate 
resistance;  but  Beauregard,  deeming  it  impossible  for  him 
to  successfully  resist,  commenced  (May  26)  secretly  evac- 
uating, and  by  the  29th  had  removed  or  destroyed  every- 
thing of  value,  retreating  with  his  army  southward  to 
Tupelo.  Ilalleck  occupied  Corinth  May  30,  and  pursuit 
was  given  to  the  Confederates,  but  without  overtaking  them. 

After  his  defeat  at  luka,  the  Confederate  general  Price  re- 
treated to  Ripley,  Miss.,  where  he  was  joined  by  Gen.  Von 
1  'orn.  raising  the  force  to  about  30,000,  Van  I'orn  assum- 
ing command,  and  an  attempt  to  take  Corinth  by  surprise 
or  force  was  determined  upon.  This  movement  began 
Oct.  2. 

Gen.  Rosecrans  was  now  in  command  at  Corinth  with 
20,000  men  :  to  the  former  extensive  line  of  defences  inner 
lines  had  been  added.  Grant's  head-quarters  were  at 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  Ord's  division  was  at  Bolivar. 

Van  liorn  moved  northward  to  Pocabontas  on  the  Mem- 
phi-  Ii.  R..  thence  down  to  Chcwalla.  Rosecrans,  apprised 
of  this  advance,  deemed  it  a  feint  on  Corinth,  and  that  the 
real  object  was  to  attack  Grant  ur  Ord,  but  to  meet  any  einrr 
gency  threw  his  forces  well  out  to  the  west,  in  and  beyond 
the  outer  line  of  fortification*:  Hamilton  ou  the  right, 

•  held   tl entre.  McKean  on   the  left.      Col.  Oliver. 

with  three  regiments,  held  a  strong  position  in  advance. 
Gen.  Mansfield  I.ovell.  with  one  division,  held  the  Con- 
federate right,  Price,  with  Maury's  and  Herbert's  divisions, 
the  left,  ilaiiryV  division  forming  the  centre. 

On  the  morning  of  Oct.  .'!.  Lovcll's  division  encountered 
Oliver's  advance:  lien.  McArthur  was  sent  forward  to 
develop  the  Confederate  strength,  and  being  vigorously 
attacked,  was  reinforced  by  tour  regiments  from  McKean's 
div  ision.  A  determined  fight  was  maintained  till  a  suc- 
cessful charge  between  McArthur's  right  and  Davies'  left 
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forced  him  from  the  hill,  with  a  loss  of  two  guns,  Davies 
giving  ground  a  little  also. 

No  doubt  now  existing  as  to  the  design  of  the  Con- 
federates, Rosocrans  prepared  to  resist.  He  had  barely 
withdrawn  and  rearranged  his  line  when  a  furious  attack 
on  the  centre  forced  Davies  back  a  short  distance,  darkness 
closing  the  engagement. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  the  attack  was  renewed.  The 
advance,  which  was  made  in  column  by  division,  was  sub- 
jected to  a  most  severe  direct  and  cross  fire,  sweeping 
it  through  and  through ;  but,  undismayed,  the  advance 
steadily  continued,  the  men  inarching  "  with  their  faces 
averted,  like  men  striving  to  protect  themselves  against  a 
driving  storm  of  hail."  At  last  they  reached  the  crest  of 
the  hill,  and,  charging  the  right  centre,  Davies'  division 
gave  way.  Fort  Richardson,  and  even  Rosecrans'  head- 
quarters, were  taken ;  but  Hosecrans  rallying  the  troops 
in  person,  the  fort  was  retaken,  and  Hamilton's  division 
advancing  on  the  right,  Price's  column  was  shattered  and 
drivt-n  in  confusion. 

Van  Dorn's  attack  was  intended  to  be  simultaneous 
with  that  of  Price,  but  the  nature  of  the  ground  over  which 
he  had  to  advance  delayed  him,  and,  besides,  he  was  con- 
fronted by  two  batteries  (Williams  and  Robiuett).  His 
advance  was,  however,  made,  under  fire  of  these  two  bat- 
teries, in  the  most  heroic  manner,  by  the  Texas  and  Mis- 
sissippi troops.  Advancing  within  fifty  yards  of  Battery 
Robmett  through  a  murderous  fire  of  grape  and  canister, 
they  were  met  by  an  overwhelming  musketry  fire  from  the 
Ohio  brigade,  which  drove  them  back  to  the  woods.  They 
were  re-formed,  and,  returning  to  the  charge,  led  by  Col. 
Rogers,  Second  Texas,  reached  the  ditch,  only  to  be  met 
again  by  the  deadly  fire  of  the  Ohio  brigade,  which  again 
broke  them,  and  a  charge  was  now  made  by  the  Eleventh 
Missouri  and  the  Twenty-seventh  Ohio,  which  pursued  their 
scattered  columns  to  the  woods.  By  noon  the  battle  was 
ended.  The  heroic  bravery  here  displayed  called  forth  the 
admiration  of  all.  The  remains  of  the  gallant  Col.  Rogers, 
who  fell  at  the  ditch,  were  carefully  buried  in  a  separate 
grave  by  his  late  foe. 

The  national  loss  in  this  sanguinary  conflict  was  315 
killed,  1812  wounded,  and  232  prisoners.  The  Confederate 
loss  was  much  greater. 

Corinth,  a  post-township  of  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y.  It 
has  manufactures  of  lumber,  leather,  etc.  Pop.  1500. 

Corinth,  a  post-township  of  Orange  co.,  Vt.,  25  miles 
S.  E.  of  Montpelier.  It  has  copper-mines  and  manufac- 
tures of  linen,  and  is  the  seat  of  an  academy.  Pop.  1470. 

Corinth,  Gulf  of,  or  Gulf  of  Lepanto  (anc.  Cor- 
iitth  iactia  (Vi'«u«),  an  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean,  extends 
between  Hellas  proper,  or  Northern  Greece,  and  the  Pelo- 
!>ouncsu9  (Morea).  This  gulf  resembles  a  large  inland 
ake.  In  beauty  of  scenery  it  equals  or  surpasses  the  most 
picturesque  lakes  of  Northern  Italy.  "  Its  coasts,"  says 
Leake,  "  broken  into  an  infinite  variety  of  outline  by  the 
ever-changing  mixture  of  bold  promontory,  gentle  slope, 
and  cultivated  level,  are  crowned  on  every  side  by  lofty 
mountains  of  the  most  majestic  forms."  It  extends  E.  and 
W.  nearly  SO  miles,  without  including  the  part  called  the 
Gulf  of  Patras,  which  is  connected  with  the  other  portion 
by  a  strait  less  than  two  miles  wide. 

Corinth,  Isthmus  of,  a  neck  of  land  connecting  At- 
tica with  the  Morea,  and  separating  the  Gulf  of  Corinth 
from  that  of  ^gina.  Its  width  varies  from  four  to  eight 
miles.  This  isthmus  was  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  Isth- 
mian games  and  the  site  of  a  famous  temple  of  Neptune. 
(See  ISTHMIAN  GAMES.)  It  has  been  proposed  to  cut  a 
ship-canal  through  the  isthmus. 

Corin'thian  Order.  This  order  gets  its  name  from 
Calibrates,  a  Corinthian  architect,  who  was  said  to  have  in- 
vented it.  It  is  more  probable  that  it  was  an  importation 
from  Asia  Minor.  It  was  not  generally  used  in  Greece  be- 
fore the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  few  examples 
remaining  there  do  not  agree  sufficiently  with  one  another 
to  enable  us  to  deduce  rules  from  them  for  its  construction. 
In  these  examples  volutes  are  sometimes  used  with  the 
acanthus  leaf,  as  in  the  Choragie  Monument  of  Lysicrates, 
and  sometimes  not,  as  on  the  Tower  of  the  Winds.  In  one 
example  found  in  Asia  Minor  the  acanthus  leaf  is  found 
combined  with  the  ancient  honeysuckle  ornament.  In  the 
Choragic  Monument  the  column  rests  upon  a  spreading 
base,  while  that  of  the  Tower  of  the  Winds  has  no  base. 
The  Romans  greatly  affected  the  Corinthian  order,  and 
brought  it  to  perfection.  Yet  even  with  them  it  was  not 
always  the  same  thing,  and  there  are  more  than  fifty  varie- 
ties of  the  Corinthian  capital  to  be  found  either  in  Rome 
itself  or  in  various  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  all  exe- 
cuted within  the  three  centuries  during  which  Rome  con- 
tinued to  be  the  imperial  city.  From  these  various  but  not 
discordant  examples  the  following  general  rules  may  be 


deduced :  The  capital  resembles  a  vase  covered  with  an 
abacus  and  surrounded  by  one  tier  of  acanthus  leaves  above 
another,  from  amongst  which  stalks  spring  out,  terminating 
in  small  volutes  at  the  angles  of  the  abacus  and  in  the  cen- 
tre of  each  of  its  sides.  The  column  is  sometimes  fluted, 
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as  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  in  Rome,  or  as  in  tho 
fine  example  here  given  from  the  Porta  Aurea  of  Pola  in 
Istria,  and  sometimes  without  fiutings,  as  in  the  Pantheon. 
The  flutings  are  separated  by  a  fillet.  The  column  stands 
upon  a  base.  Its  height  varies  from  nine  and  one-third  to 
ten  and  one-quarter  times  the  diameter,  and  the  capital 
from  one  to  one  and  a  half  times.  Tho  entablature  is  vari- 
ously decorated.  The  architrave  is  usually  profiled  with 
three  fasciae  of  unequal  height,  though  sometimes  there 
are  only  two.  The  frieze  is  often  sculptured  with  foliage 
and  animals,  but  it  is  sometimes  left  quite  plain,  as  in  tbc 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stator.  The  cornice  is  richly  decorated 
with  modillions,  dentils,  and  carving  upon  the  mouldings. 
Among  the  principal  remaining  examples  of  the  order  at 
Rome  are  the  temple  of  Mars  Ultor  and  Jupiter  Stator, 
and  the  Pantheon.  The  celebrated  little  temple  at  Niincs 
in  France,  called  the  Maison  Carree,  is  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  the  Corinthian,  though  it  probably  owes  its  excellence 
to  having  been  built  by  Greek  hands.  CLARENCE  COOK. 

Corinthians,  TIIK  FIHST  EPISTLE  OF  SAINT  PAUL  TO 
THE,  one  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  writ- 
ten from  Ephesus  in  the  spring  of  the  year  57,  to  rebuke  the 
church  at  Corinth  for  party  spirit,  disrespect  to  the  apos- 
tle's authority,  licentiousness,  impropriety  at  public  meet- 
ings (and  especially  at  the  Holy  Communion),  vanity,  and 
self-seeking.  The  apostle  also  settles  some  cases  of  con- 
science as  to  eating  idol-sacrifices,  and  a  point  of  doctrine 
as  to  the  resurrection. 

THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  OF  SAINT  PAUL  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS. 
Before  writing  the  first  Epistle  the  apostle  had  sent  Tim- 
othy to  Corinth  (1  Cor.  iv.  17).  Timothy  probably  brought 
back  a  bad  report;  Titus  was  then  sent,  and  he  reported 
discontent  at  the  authoritative  tone  of  the  first  Epistle. 
The  second  letter  is  a  sober  and  conciliatory  but  earnest 
statement  of  the  apostle's  true  and  just  authority.  When 
he  wrote  he  had  reached  Macedonia  on  his  way  to  Achaia, 
late  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  57. 

Two  APOCRYPHAL  EPISTLES  (OF  THE  CORINTHIANS  TO 
SAINT  PAUL,  AND  OF  SAINT  PAUL  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS), 
existing  in  the  Armenian,  are  worthless  productions.  Eng- 
lish translations  are  to  be  seen  in  Whiston's ''Authentic 
Records." 

THE  EPISTLE  OF  CLEMENT  OF  ROME  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS 
has  been  regarded  as  spurious  by  some,  but  without  suf- 
ficient reason,  and  its  genuineness  is  now  conceded.  The 
so-called  Second  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians  is 
doubtless  a  part  of  the  pseudo-Clementine  Homilies,  to 
which  it  is  now  generally  referred. 

Coriola'nus  (CAirs  MARCH'S),  an  ancient  Roman  and 
patrician  hero,  who,  according  to  tradition,  received  the 
surname  Coriolamu  because  he  defeated  the  Volsci  at 
Corioli  about  490  B.  C.  During  a  famine  he  advised  that 
grain  should  not  be  distributed  gratis  among  the  plebeians 
unless  they  abandoned  the  right  or  privilege  of  electing 
tribunes  of  the  people.  For  this  offence  he  was  banished. 
Having  obtained  command  of  a  Volscian  army,  he  marched 
i  against  Rome,  the  citizens  of  which  were  unable  to  resist 
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him.     lie  wu    at    length   appeased   by  a   deputation  of 

I:  , in. HI  matrons,  lad  by  hie  mother  Vcturia  and  his  wife 
\  olumnia.  Tin-  story  of  Coriolauus  lonn-  the  subject  of 
one  of  Shakspcarc  -  must  celebrated  dramas.  (.See  Au.vu.ii, 
"History  "I  l(oiii'-."j 

Corip'pUN  (  FI.A\  ii  s  C'uKsr.iMrsJ.aliterary  man  (gram- 
wittirtiH)  who  was  born  in  Africa  and  tlom  i.-iird  probably 
in  tin'  sixth  century,  is  known  as  the  author  of  an  extrav- 
agant panegyric,  upon  Justin  the  \  oun^cr,  who  was  Byzan- 
tine emperor  fron  -  A.  h..  ami  of  u  poem  called 
"  Jiihannis."  celebrating  the  exploits  of  JohauncK,  a  pro- 
consul in  Africa  in  Justinian's  time.  It  in  believed  by 
Mime,  but  without  full  evidence,  tliat  he.  was  the  tame  Crcs- 
couiiis  ivlio  wrote  large  and  important  eolleetioni!  of  the 
canon  law,  and  who  was  an  Afriean  bishop  of  uncertain 
age.  Corippus  was  a  writer  of  ability,  ami  I|IOM-  parts  of 
his  work  which  are  now  perfect  lire  highly  prized.  Much 
mystery  formerly  enisled  with  regard  to  the  authorship  of 
his  writings,  but  the  di.-cmcry  "I  a  fairly  preserved  MS. 
in  181  I  cleared  away  most  of  the  difficulties  which  ha. I 
beset  this  vexed  question.  The  above  works  have  been 
often  reprinted. 

Cork  [from  the  Lat.  cortex,  "bark;"  Sp.  e«rrA«],  the 
Imrk  of  the  ljurrru*  Xiihi-r,  a  species  of  oak  growing  in 
Spain.  Italy,  and  tin-  south  of  F  ranee.  The  bark  may  be  re- 
moved annually  without  injuring  the  tree,  fork  is  exten- 
sively used  in  the  form  of  stoppers  tor  ^lass  bottles,  and  in 
the  construction  of  life-preservers  an-1  lite  boats.  When 
rasped  cork  is  digested  in  water  and  alcohol,  it  leaves  about 
75  per  cent,  of  insoluble  matter,  called  «»'»  >-i'».>.  The  cork 
tree  has  been  introduced  successfully  in  the  Southern 
s.  and  cork  might  probably  be  grown  there  with  profit. 

Cork,  the  most  southern  county  of  Ireland,  borders  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Area.  L's73  sqnare  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  the  rivers  Itlockwater,  Lee,  and  Bandon.  The  surface 
is  diversified,  and  presents  picturesque  scenery.  The  coast 
is  deeply  indented  with  several  bays  and  inlets,  which  form 
excellent  harbors.  Among  these  are  Bantry  Bay  and  tin- 
harbors  of  Cork  and  Kinsale.  The  predominant  rocks  are 
old  red  sandstone  and  mountain  limestone.  Here  are 
mines  of  copper  and  coal.  Capital,  Cork.  Pop.  in  1871, 
510,046. 

Cork,  a  city  and  river-port  of  Ireland,  capital  of  Cork 
county,  is  ou  the  river  Lee,  11  miles  from  the  sea  and  K't'i 
miles  S.  \V.  of  Dublin  by  rail.  It  is  the  third  city  of  Ire- 
land in  population.  It  is  partly  built  on  an  island  of  the  i 
river,  which  is  here  crossed  by  nine  modern  bridges.  Many 
of  the  houses  are  built  of.  limestone,  red  sandstone,  and 
brick,  and  the  main  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved,  but 
tho  suburbs  are  mean.  Among  the  principal  edifices  are 
the  court-house,  mansion-house,  the  exchange,  a  custom- 
house, a  lunatic  asylum,  and  an  episcopal  palace.  It  con- 
tains a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic  cathedral  and  two  large 
Itonnui  Catholic,  churches,  Queen's  College,  the  Cork  Li- 
brary, a  medical  school,  two  or  three  theatres,  a  fever  hos- 
pital, and  several  convents.  Here  are  manufactures  of 
glass,  paper,  gingham,  iron,  gloves,  etc.  Cork  has  a  large, 
sale,  and  landlocked  harbor,  and  derives  much  of  its  pros- 
perity from  commerce.  It  is  connected  by  railway  with 
Dublin  ami  other  cities.  Steam  packet*  ph  between  this 
port  ancl  Dublin,  Liverpool.  Bristol,  etc.  Cork  returns  two 
members  to  I'nrliainent.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  ! 
in  the  sixth  ecnturv.  It  is  regarded  as  a  county  by  itself. 
Pop.  in  IW1,  f8,S82. 

Cork,  EARI.S  OF  (1620),  carls  of  Orrery  (IfiOO),  Barons 
Boyle  of  Youghal  (llilfi).  Barons  Broghllf,  Viseounts  Kin- 
alinealy,  and  barons  of  Bandon  Bridge  (Ireland,  nil's), 
Barons  Boyle  of  Murston.  Somerset  itircat  Britain,  1711). 
— RlciiAitn  Hovl.K,  ninth  earl.  K.  P..  P.  ('.,  master  of  the 
buckhounds,  born  April  19,  1829,  succeeded  his  grandfather 
June  29,  1856. 

Cork  (  UK-HARD  BOYLE),  FIRST  EARI.  or,  a  British  states- 
man, was  born  at  Canterbury  Oct.  3,  1560.  He  was  made 
privy  councillor  for  Ireland  in  11112.  raised  to  the  peerage 
in  It'll  tl,  became  earl  of  Curk  in  1620,  lord  justice  of  Ire- 
land in  111:!",  and  lord  treasurer  in  111:;!.  Died  Sept.  I;., 
lilt"',  lie  is  known  as  ••  the  great  carl  of  Cork,"  and  was 
father  of  Robert  lioyle,  the  philosopher. 

Cork  Har'bor,  an  excellent  landlocked  harbor  of  Ire- 
land, is  tin  in. -d  by  the  estuary  of  the  river  l.i-c.  It  is  lalire 
and  deep  enough  to  contain  the  whole  British  navy.  The 
entrance,  which  is  one  mile  wide,  is  11  miles  from  the  c'.ty 
of  Cork.  The  harbor  expands  to  eight  miles  in  width. 
Quecnstown  is  on  an  island  in  this  harbor. 

Corloo'ne,  a  t-»wn  of  Sicily,  province  of  Palermo,  on  a 
hill  21  miles  S.  of  Palermo.  It  has  a  royal  college,  a  hos- 
pital, and  several  churches  and  convents.  Pop.  1 1.000. 

Cor  Leo'nis  i  /.  c.  "heart  of  the  lion  ").  a  name  of  the 
etar  a  in  the  constellation  Leo.  It  is  also  called  Kejului. 


form  [(Jr.  .d^w,  a  "trunk  "  or  "stem  "].  in  botany,  a 
short,  roundish,  bulb-like  underground  stem,  rolid,  ni. 
scaly;  as  in  the  crocus  and  gladiolus.     Conns  are  some- 
times called  solid  bulbs. 

<  orinriiin,  d<-  i  Lot  is  .M  nut:  UK  I.A  II  ivi:i,  Vin.nTr, 
a  French  political  writer,  born  in  Paris  Jan.  6,  1788.  He 

became   in   IM'N  a  liberal  member   of  the  Chamber  o! 
Uties,  and  under  the    psi>mlon>m    of   " 'I  ilnon       w  mt,    p.dit 
ieul    pamphlets   which  w.ie    snceesuful.      He-   »a«    president 

of  the  < mnttee  which  formed  a  new  constitution  in  1MS. 

Among  his   works  "  Droit  Administrate  -h  ed. 

IMIM  is  the  most  important.    After  t 

I  s.i I.  he  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  state.  In  1*55  he 
was  admitted  into  the  Institute.  Died  Max  i;,  I 

Cormontaignr,  de  (I.oi  is,,  a  French  military  engi- 
neer, i  Hr  made  improvement*,  in  the  art  of 
fortification,  on  which  he  wrote  several  t  real  ii-.--.  lie  planned 
the  fortifications  which  were  eon.-trm-ted  at  Met/  und  Thiou- 
\ille  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  Died  Oct.  I'll,  IV52. 

Cor'morant  [Fr.  cormorawi;  It.  n.i-e,,,/,. <,,'„,,,  i.  r. "sea 

Crow;"    (icr.     II  "»>"  rnl,<  },    (  r/«>l'"-rucorajc  or    (Irnrvlui),   a 

web  toot,d  birds  of  the  family  Pelican- 
i.araetcriyed  by  a  bare  dilatable  membrane  beneath 
the  lower    mandible,  extending  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
throat.    The  cormorant  has  a  compre.--ed  liill,  with  a  strong 
hook  at  the  point  of  the  upper  mandible,  wings  of  mod- 
crate  length,  and  stiff  tail 
feathers,  used  in  walking. 
The  -pecice  are  distributed 
along  the  coasts  of  various 
countries  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America,  and  feed  on 
fish     almost    exclusively. 
They   arc   proverbial    for 
their  voracity.    They  pur- 
sue   their  prey  by  swim- 
ming and  diving,  and,  it 
i-  -:i  id,  sometimes  descend 
'  to  the  depth  of  Hit)  feet  or 
more.     The  common  cor- 
morant     \  rti't/>» 

carbn)  is  fonnd  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  North 

America,  is  mostly  of  a  black  plumage,  and  is  about  thirty- 
three  inches  long.  Several  other  species  are  found  in  the 
U.  8.  The  cormorant  is  trained  by  the  Chinese,  who  em- 
ploy it  in  catching  fish. 

Corn  [Anglo-Saxon,  com  ;  Gcr.  A"«rny  Lat./ar  or/rii- 
merifxni],  a  general  name  given  to  various  seeds,  especially 
to  cereal  and  farinaceous  grains  which  grow  in  ears  and 
are  nsed  for  food,  as  wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  maize.  In 
England,  corn  signifies  "  wheat,"  which  is  the  grain  most 
extensively  used  for  breadstuff.  In  the  U.  S.  the  term  is 
commonly  applied  to  maize  or  INDIAN  CORN  (which  sec). 

Corn  (rlnriu),  [from  cornii,  a  "horn"],  a  horny  accu- 
mulation of  epidermic  cells  upon  the  surface  of  the  human 
foot,  produced  by  the  pressure  of  tho  boot  or  shoe.  Corns 
may  be  softened  by  hot  water  or  poultices,  and  the  horny 
part  can  be  carefully  removed  with  the  knife.  When  pain- 
ful, they  may  be  generally  much  relieved  by  the  occasional 
application  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Various  sur- 
gical appliances  have  been  devised  for  the  relief  of  corns, 
which  when  neglected  may  give  rise  to  serious  trouble. 

.Corns  in  horses  are  inflamed  spots  in  the  sole  just  above 
the  horny  portion.  They  are  often  caused  by  bad  shoeing, 
and  are  very  liable  to  suppuration.  When  this  occurs  the 
matter  should  be  evacuated,  tho  part  poulticed,  the  surface 
of  the  corn  exposed  by  cutting,  and  the  foot  dressed  with 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc — one  grain  to  the  ounce  of 
water. 

Cor'nnceie  [from  Cumin,  one  of  the  genera],  a  small 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  mostly  trees  or  shrubs. 
They  have  four-parted  (lowers,  the  corolla  valvate  in  the 
bud,  and  four  stamens  borne  on  the  margin  of  an  epigynous 
disk  in  the  perfect  flowers.  The  fruit  is  a  one  or  two  seed- 
ed drupe.  The  Cornim  jl»i-idn  (dogwood)  and  some  other 
species  are  indigenous  in  the  I.  S.  The  bark  of  Coriiut 
is  recommended  as  a  tonic. 

Cor'narlsts,  a  name  applied  in  the  sixteenth  century 
t"  tin-  followers  of  DinmiK  CURMIKRT  (which  see.)  After 
the  rise  of  the  Arminian  party  in  ihe  Dutch  Church,  the 
Cornarisis.  who  nearly  agreed  with  them,  disappear  from 
history. 

Corn'bury  (EnwARD  Hyde).  LOUD,  afterwards  third 
earl  of  Clarendon.  He  deserted  the  service  ot  .lame-  II.  in 

168.8,  and  became  an  adherent  of  the  prim t  Orange 

I  William  III.),  who  appointed  him  governor  of  New  York 
in  17»L'.  He  was  censured  for  rapacity  and  tyrannical  con- 
duct, and  was  removed  in  1708.  Died  April  1,  171.':'.. 
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Corn-Crakc,  or  Land  Rail,  the  Crex  pratemis,  a 
European  bird,  a  rare  visitant  of  the  U.  S.    It  is  a  wader, 


Corn-Crake,  or  Lund  Kail. 

seven  inches  long,  of  a  brown-gray  color,  haunting  corn 
and  grass  lands  and  osier-beds.  It  is  a  game  bird,  quite 
hard  to  flush,  as  it  runs  rapidly  away  from  a  dog. 

Cor'nea  [I.  e.  "  horny,"  from  the  Lat.  cornu,  a  "horn  "], 
the  transparent  horny  membrane  which  forms  the  anterior 
part  of  the  eyeball.  In  vertebrates  it  is  simple ;  in  insects 
it  is  divided  into  numerous  hexagonal  segments.  (See  EYE.) 

Corneille  (PIERRE),  a  celebrated  French  dramatic  au- 
thor, born  at  Rouen  June  6,  1606,  is  called  the  founder  of 
the  French  drama.  He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
studied  law,  which  he  practised  for  several  years  without 
success.  In  1629  he  produced  '•'  Melite,"  a  comedy,  which 
was  performed  with  applause.  Between  1629  and  1635  he 
wrote  several  comedies,  which  are  inferior  to  his  later 
works.  His"Me'dea"  (1635),  a  tragedy,  although  some- 
what bombastic,  contains  eloquent  passages  and  reveals 
the  dawning  of  his  genius.  His  reputation  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  tragedy  of  the  "  Cid  "  (16.16),  an  imitation 
of  the  Spanish  drama  of  the  same  name.  The  "Cid"  was 
performed  with  great  applause,  and  surpassed  everything 
that  had  appeared  on  the  French  stage.  He  produced  in 
1639  "  Les  Horaces"  and  "  Cinna,"  which  are  excellent  in 
invention  and  style.  "Cinna"  and  "  Polyeucte"  (1640) 
are  considered  by  some  critics  as  his  masterpieces.  He 
was  admitted  into  the  French  Academy  in  1647.  Among 
his  other  works  are  "  Le  Menteur"  (1642),  a  comedy  of 
character  and  intrigue,  and  an  opera,  "  Toison  d'Or  "  ( 1661 ). 
He  died  in  Paris  Oct.  1, 1684,  and  left  several  children.  He 
was  an  uncle  of  Fontenelle.  The  French  call  him  the 
"  grand  Corneille,"  partly  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
brother  Thomas.  In  the  opinion  of  many  critics  he  excelled 
other  French  dramatists  in  impressive  declamation,  sublime 
thoughts,  and  a  condensed  and  noble  style.  (See  FOXTE- 
NELLE,  "  Eloge  de  Corneille;"  GITIZOT,  "  Corneille  ct  son 
Temps,"  1852;  TASCHEREAU,  "  Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  des 
Ouvrages  de  Corneille,"  1829.) 

Corneille  (THOMAS),  a  French  dramatist,  a  brother  of 
the  preceding,  born  at  Rouen  Aug.  20,  1625.  His  first 
work  was  a  comedy  entitled  "Engagements  du  Hasard  " 
(1647).  He  produced  in  1656  "Timocrate,"  "  Ariane,"  the 
"  Earl  of  Essex,"  and  several  encyclopaedic  works.  Died 
Dec.  8,  1709. 

Corne'lia,  a  Roman  matron  of  patrician  family,  was  a 
daughter  of  P.  Scipio  Africanus,  and  the  mother  of  Tiberius 
and  Caius  Gracchus.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  T. 
Srnipronius  Gracchus,  she  declined  an  offer  of  marriage  made 
by  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt.  She  was  eminent  for  virtue 
and  mental  endowments,  and  was  versed  in  Circek  litera- 
ture. When  a  rich  Campanian  lady  expressed  a  curiosity 
to  see  her  jewels,  she  pointed  to  her  two  sons,  saying, 
"  These  are  my  jewels  and  ornaments."  She  lived  in  the 
second  century  B.  C. 

Cornelian.     See  CARNELIAN. 

Corne'lius  (Ei.iAs),  D.  D.,  an  eloquent  and  influential 
clergyman,  was  born  at  Somcrs,  Westchestcr  Co.,  N.  Y., 


July  31,  1794.  As  secretary  of  the  American  Education 
Society  (from  1826  to  1832)  he  gave  a  notable  impulse  to 
the  work  of  training  men  for  the  Christian 
ministry.  Died  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Feb. 
12,  1832.  A  few  weeks  before  his  death  ho 
succeeded  Jeremiah  Evarts  as  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  His  life 
was  written  by  B.  B.  Edwards  (1833). 
Cornelius  Jfepos.  See  NEPOS. 

Corne'lius,  von  (PETER),  a  celebrated 
German  painter,  born  at  Diisseldorf  Sept. 
23,  1787.  He  studied  and  worked  in  Rome 
(1811-19),  and  formed  there  an  intimate 
friendship  with  the  artist  Ovcrbeck.  While 
he  was  at  Rome  he  produced  his  "  Illustra- 
tions of  Faust."  He  manifested  his  orig- 
inal genius  in  a  series  of  designs  illustrating 
the  "  Niebelungen  Lied."  In  1819  he  was 
made  director  of  the  Academy  at  Diissel- 
dorf, and  in  1826  he  went  to  Munich,  where 
he  was  patronized  by  King  Louis.  He  de- 
voted himself  to  fresco-painting,  which  had 
long  been  neglected,  and  adorned  with 
frescoes  of  subjects  from  the  "Iliad"  the 
Glyptothek  of  Munich.  Among  his  greatest 
works  is  a  picture  of  the  "  Last  Judgment" 
in  the  church  of  St.  Louis  in  Munich.  In 
the  Pinakothek  of  Munich  he  painted  a 
series  of  frescoes  to  illustrate  the  "  History 
of  Painting"  (1841).  Invited  by  the  king 
of  Prussia,  he  went  to  Berlin  in  1840,  and 
painted  in  the  Campo  Santo  "The  Four 
Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse"  (1848)  and 
other  works.  Died  at  Berlin  Mar.  7,  1867.  (See  RIEREL, 
"Cornelius,  der  Meister  der  Dcutschcn  Malerei,"  1866; 
WOLZOGEJJ,  "  Peter  von  Cornelius,"  1867  ;  "  Peter  von  Cor- 
nelius, cin  Gedenkbuch  aus  seincm  Lebcn  und  Wirken, 
von  ERNST  FOHSTER,"  Berlin,  1874.) 

Cornell',  a  post-village  of  Livingston  CO.,  111.,  on  the 
Chicago  and  Paducah  R.  R.,  9  miles  N.  W.  of  Pontiac.  It 
has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

Cornell  (EZEKIEL),  a  brigadier-general  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  born  at  Scituatc,  II.  I.,  was  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress  from  Rhode  Island  (1780-83). 
He  founded  a  library  in  his  native  town. 

Cornell  (EZRA)  was  born  at  Westchestcr  Landing, 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  11,  1807.  Soon  after  the  invention  of  the  tele- 
graph he  devoted  his  attention  to  that  enterprise,  be- 
came very  wealthy,  and  in  1865  founded  the  CORNELL  Um- 
TERSITV  (which  see).  Died  Dec.  9,  1874  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Cornell  (WILLIAM  MASON),  M.  D.,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  a  Con- 
gregational divine,  was  born  at  Berkley,  Mass.,  Oct.  16, 
1802,  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1827.  He  left  the 
ministry  in  1839  on  account  of  feeble  health,  studied  medi- 
cine, and  commenced  its  practice  in  1845.  He  has  contrib- 
uted largely  to  periodical  and  other  literature. 

Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  la.,  is  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  was  es- 
tablished in  1850,  and  first  called  the  Iowa  Conference 
Seminary.  In  1854  the  name  was  changed  to  Cornell  Col- 
lege. It  is  built  in  one  of  the  handsomest  spots  in  beauti- 
ful Iowa,  on  a  campus  of  twenty  acres,  and  consists  of 
three  massive  brick  structures :  one,  the  ladies'  boarding 
hall,  72  by  40  feet,  and  three  stories  high ;  another,  the 
gentlemen's  boarding  hall,  56  by  40,  and  four  stories  high  ; 
and  the  third,  the  main  college  building,  100  by  60,  and 
five  stories  high.  They  have  been  built  at  a  cost  of  $80,000, 

Principally  small  gifts  from  the  pioneer  citizens  of  Iowa. 
t  has  apermanont  endowment  of  $86,000,  which  the  friends 
of  the  institution  are  laboring  to  increase  to  $200,000. 
The  faculty,  headed  by  the  Rev.  William  F.  King,  D.D., 
consists  of  fifteen  professors  and  teachers.  Three  of  its 
chairs  are  endowed  :  the  chair  of  mental  and  moral  philos- 
ophy by  the  late  Bishop  Hamline;  the  chair  of  civil  en- 
gineering by  Hon.  Judge  Cooley  of  Dubuque,  la. ;  and 
the  chair  of  mathematics  by  the  alumni  of  the  institution. 
The  Washington  government  has  selected  this  college  as 
the  one  in  Iowa  to  which  to  detail  a  professor  of  military 
science  and  civil  engineering,  thns  bringing  West  Point 
advantages  into  the  heart  of  Iowa.  Over  7000  students 
have  attended  this  college,  and  about  140  of  the  number 
have  graduated.  Mount  Vernon,  the  seat  of  the  institu- 
tion, is  a  small  town  of  1500  inhabitants,  who  have  been 
drawn  together  here  principally  for  educational  purposes. 
It  is  on  the  C.  and  N.  W.  Railway,  66  miles  W.  of  the 
Mississippi,  thus  being  in  the  very  centre  of  Iowa's  popula- 
tion. About  360  students,  from  twenty -one  different  States, 
make  up  the  annual  list  in  the  catalogue.  The  college  is 
out  of  debt.  J.  W.  CLINTON,  Ayent  Cornell  Collaje. 
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Cornell  University,  a  collegiate  institution  at  Ith- 
aca, Tompkins  00.,  N.  V.  In  July,  I  sill.'.  Congress  granted 
tn  each  Stilt, •  ::n,IMill  acres  of  ]>ul>lic  land  tor  every  Senator 

HIM!  i-eprcsi-litalhe  It  was  entitled  In;  the'  incnln>-  '"  lie 
applied  fur  i'MT  to  eollcni's  "  win  re  tin-  leading  obji'et 
shall  In',  without  excluding  nlhiT  !-i- ii'li I ilii'  anil  classical 
studies,  ninl  including  military  tactics,  t"  teach  such 
brunches  of  learning  us  arc  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
iiK'.-liaiiii-  urts,  ...  in  ordi-r  to  |inmioti'  tin'  liberal  and  prac- 
tical education  "I'  tin'  industrial  clause*  i"  tin1  several  pur- 
suits and  profcs-ions  in  life."  One-tenth  of  this  may  be 
used  fur  experimental  farms,  lint  no  portion  for  building-. 
New  York's  share  was  '.I'.tn.OOO  aeres.  By  charter  of  I1-!',., 
ninl  11117  she  established  the  Cornell  University  with  a 
foundation  ,if  s.iiio.noo,  given  it  liy  Hon.  Iw.ra  Cornell  of 
Ithaea,  nnd  secured  to  it  the  entire  ineonie  of  the  land-grant 
so  long  as  it  should  use  the  whole  effectively  in  aid  of  the 
o'.je.-is  inlended  l..\  Congress.  It  has  since  received  nearly 
$1.00(1,000  more,  from  ihe  founder,  from  the  president,  Hon. 
Andrcwl).  White,  and  from  Trustees  Mi-draw,  Kcllcy.  Sililey. 
Sage,  and  others.  Ils  valuable  eolleelions  and  its  library 
of  ::..,oOi)  volumes  ure  rajiidly  increasing.  Opened  i  >,-!., 
1SIJ.S,  it  had  in  Oct..  H72.  .'!:'.  resident  profe-sms  and  in- 
structors, s  non-resident  professors  and  lecturers,  I'.ll  -In 
ili-iiis,  including  J  resident  graduates  and  16  ladies,  and 
I  oil  alumni. 

By  the  charter  no  officer  or  student  can  he  admitted  or 
excluded  for  any  political  or  religion,-  opinions,  hut  "  at  no 
time  shall  a  majority  [of  the  trustees]  IK-  of  one  n  :. 
sect  or  of  no  religious  sect."  All  departments  of  study  shall 
be  open  at  the  lowest  rates  consistent  with  efficiency.  Kadi 
of  the  State's  128  assembly  districts  may  send  yearly  one 
Mud- 'lit  for  four  years'  free  tuition  ;  the  choice  to  be  made 
hv  roinpetilh  e  e\a  in  ination  from  the  best  scholars,  male  and 
female,  in  the  different  academies  and  public  schools,  but 
subject  to  the  usual  entrance-examination  at  the  university. 
Since  June,  ls7i,  both  sexes  arc  admitted  on  equal  terms, 
except  thnt  lady  students  must  bo  at  least  eighteen  years 
of  age,  while  boys  may  enter  at  sixteen,  and  must,  unless 
excuse. I,  receive  military  instruction. 

The  university  valucs'"practical"  and  "scholarly  "  stud- 
ies alike  when  the  work  in  each  is  equally  good.  It  aims 
to  afford  the  best  facilities  for  each,  to  encourage  their  com- 
bination, and,  by  giving  wide  liberty  of  choice,  to  secure 
the  student's  mental  discipline  through  studies  which,  while 
of  varied  character,  shall  hear  directly  upon  his  chosen  life- 
work.  Kspecial  provision  is  made  for  instruction  connected 
with  political,  social,  and  industrial  science,  and  with  mod- 
ern and  English  classics;  thus  in  history  are  five  profes- 
sors;  in  rhetoric  and  literature,  two;  in  chemistry,  three; 
in  mat  hematics,  seven  teachers ;  in  modern  languages, 
seven.  The  engineering  school  is  very  large.  But  instruc- 
tion is  offered  as  well  in  Hebrew,  Persian,  transcendental 
anatomy,  qualities,  etc.  To  promote  variety  of  culture, 
and  to  guard  against  academic  seclusion  from  the  world's 
actual  interests,  the  resident  faculty  is  supplemented  by 
non-resident  lecturers,  men  eminent  in  their  special  de- 
partments, and  often  in  public  life. 

There  are  three  "  general  courses."  That  in  arts  has  the 
usual  classical  curriculum  ;  that  in  literature  replaces  Greek, 
and  that  in  science,  tireekand  Latin,  by  other  studies.  Some 
••  clectives  "arc  allowed,  and  the  natural  sciences  are  studied 
at  the  outset.  These  three  courses,  and  "  special  courses  " 
like  civil  engineering,  architecture,  veterinary  medicine, 
znnlngv,  etc.,  lead  in  haehclors'  degrees,  but  the  masters' 
degrees  require  further  study.  Or  the  student  may  select 
an  "optional  course,"  leading  to  no  degree.  But  in  all 
courses  the  equivalent  of  fifteen  hours'  recitation  per  week 
is  required.  A  certain  proficiency,  as  shown  by  the  fre- 
quent examinations,  is  necessary  to  continue  a  student  in 
his  class,  and  a  certain  higher  proficiency  to  graduate  him. 
No  "marking  list  "  is  kept  at  daily  recitations.  There  is 
no  college  poliec.  Much  is  left  to  the  student's  earnestness 
and  to  free  and  manly  intercourse  between  teachers  and 
taught,  but  when  these  fail  he  is  dismissed. 

JAMES  E,  OLIVER,  nf  the  Unircnity. 

Cor'net  [It.  cnrnetto,  diminutive  for  conto  ;  Lat.  rnrnu. 
a  "horn,"  because  horns  were  anciently  used  as  musical  in- 
fs'rnments],  a  musical  instrument  usually  of  brass,  and 
originally  of  a  curved,  horn-like  shape.  Cornets  ore  nf 
varinus  kinds,  but  the  host  fnrni  is  that  known  as  the  ,-,,>•. 
in'f  il  jtJHti'nt  (a  French  term  signifying  a  "cornet  with  pis- 
Inns."  because  mndifieations  nf  sound  are  produced  by 
small  pistons  moved  by  the  player's  fingers).  Cornet  music 
is  popular  and  brilliant,  but  is  not  considered  "high  art" 
by  musical  critics.  Among  the  most  famous  cornet  -players 
of  the  present  time  may  be  mentioned  the  celebrated  Levy 
and  Mr.  Arbuckle. 

Cor'net  [It.  rornttta,  a  "small  flag"],  a  commissioned 
officer  of  cavalry,  corresponding  in  rank  with  the  ensign 


of  infantry.  The  standard  was  formerly  carried  by  the 
cornet,  hence  the  Dame.  There  are  no  curueti  in  the  I  .  8. 
army. 

<  urn  In  it.  or  Koornhcrt  (Im.nniK  •.  an  .  i 
hutch  author  and  reformer,  born  at  \ni-t.-i.iiim  in  l.r.'2. 
lie  efficiently  promoted  the  I'rolestanl  Keformation,  but 
nppnscd  Calvinism.  More  liberal  than  the  most  of  his 
cnnii  ni|pni,-ini--.  he  wrnt.- a  --Treatise  against  the  Capital 
Punishment  nf  Heretics."  He  gave  valuable  assistant-,  in 
the  prince  of  Orange  in  his  ennte.-l  against  Spain,  and  lie- 
came  secretary  of  slate  in  Holland  in  l.'iTL".  Among  his 
works  is  a  poem  "I  In  the  I  .-,•  and  Abuse  of  Fortune." 
Died  Oct.  20,  1590.  His  followers  in  theology  were  called 

('nil-.  MUSTS. 

Cor'niCC    [Fr.    mrni rh>  ;    It.'-'Tiiirr],    in    architecture, 
the  upper  great  division  of  an  entablature,  consists  of  sev- 
eral members,  which  vary  in  the  different  orders.    (S»    l.v 
TAiu.A-rrRK.) 

Cor'nie,  a  township  of  Columbia  co.,  Ark.     I'op.  11.'.. 

Cornie,  a  township  of  Union  co.,  Ark.     I'op.  752. 

Cornirerous  Pe'riod  [from  the  Lat.  <-m -«u,  a"  horn," 
and  /?'•".  'n  '•  |.rndn.-e."  referring  to  the  "hornstone"  or 
imperfect  flint  found  in  its  strata],  in  American  geology, 
the  second  of  the  fire  great  divisions  of  the  DEVOMAM 
AGE  (which  see). 

Corn,  Indian.     Bee  M  IIZK. 

Corn'ing,  a  half  shire  and  post-town  of  Stenbcn  CO., 
N.  Y.,  on  the  Chemung  River  and  Erie  R.  R.,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Rochester  division,  290  miles  N.  W.  of  New  York 
and  17J  W.  of  F.lmira.  It  is  the  terminus  of  Ihe  Chemung 
Canal  feeder  and  of  the  Corning  and  Blossbnrg  R.  R.  It 
has  two  newspapers,  a  school  building  costing  $70,000,  a 
public  library,  several  iron-foundries,  flint  glass-works,  and 
a  manufactory  of  railroad  cars.  Pop.  4018 ;  of  township, 
6502.  En.  "JOURNAL." 

Corning,  a  post-village  and  cap.  of  Adams  co.,  la.,  on 
Burlington  and  Missouri  River  R.  R.,  211  miles  W.  of 
Burlington.  It  has  two  weekly  newspapers. 

Corning  i  Kn  ASTIS).  born  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Dec.  14, 
1794,  became  a  wealthy  iron-merchant  and  capitalist  of 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  last- 
named  State  1857-63  and  1865-67.  lie  was  one  of  the 
leading  railroad  capitalists  of  the  U.  S.,  was  one  of  the 
regents  of  the  university,  and  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
cause  of  popular  education.  Personally,  he  was  greatly 
beloved  on  account  of  his  genial  and  kindly  disposition. 
Died  April  9,  1872. 

Cor'nish,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Yorkco.,  He., 
on  the  Portland  and  Ogdensburg  R.  R.  and  on  the  Saco 
River,  30  miles  N.  W.  of  Portland.  Carriages  are  manu- 
factured here.  Pop.  1100. 

Cornish,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Sullivan  co., 
N.  11.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River,  opposite 
Windsor,  Vt.,  25  miles  N.  of  Bellows  Fall..  The  township 
has  four  churches  and  manufactures  of  lumber  and  leather. 
Pop.  of  township,  1334. 

Cor'nish  Lan'gnage,  a  language  closely  akin  to  the 
Breton  (Armorican)  and  to  the  Welsh.  It  ceased  to  be  a 
spoken  language  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. Its  use  within  historic  times  appears  to  have  been 
limited  to  Cornwall  and  Western  Devonshire,  in  England. 
Among  the  extant  remains  of  this  language  are  a  poem  on 
the  "  Passion  of  our  Lord  "  (published  in  1864  by  the  Phil- 
ological Society),  and  a  mystery  entitled  the  "Creation  of 
the  World"  ( .Berlin,  1865).  (See  Noams,  "Cornish  Gram- 
mar," Clarendon  Press,  1859.) 

Corn  Laws,  in  England,  the  name  given  to  certain 
former  statutes  for  the  regulation  of  the  trade  in  grain. 
The  corn  laws  are  of  ancient  origin,  dating  as  far  back  as 
1  1360.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  prohibition  against 
i  importation  till  in  1463  an  act  was  passed  prohibiting  it  so 
long  as  the  price  at  home  was  below  6».  8rf.  a  quarter.  Soon 
after  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  the  policy  of  increasing 
duties  on  importation,  for  protecting  the  agricultural  and 
landed  interest,  began  to  prevail.  An  act  was  passed  in 
1(170  prohibiting  importation  till  the  price  had  reached 
..:',".  \il.  a  quarter,  and  laying  a  heavy  duty  on  it  above 
that  point.  This  law  was  of  little  benefit  to  the  landed 
interest,  for  then  and  long  afterwards  Great  Britain  gen- 
erally produced  more  grain  than  in  population  required. 
The  price  at  which  importation  might  begin  was  raised  in 
1814.  There  had  been  a  tendency  to  what  is  called  a  "eli- 
ding scale"  in  the  duties  on  importation,  and  this  arrange- 
ment, by  the  act  of  182S,  reached  what  was  regarded  as  a 
state  of  perfection.  There  were,  however,  writers  and 
speakers  who  opposed  the  corn  laws,  while  n  powerful 
party  maintained  that  they  were  identified  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  They  argued  that  protection  was 
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necessary  to  keep  certain  poor  lands  in  cultivation,  and 
that  it  was  desirable  to  cultivate  as  much  land  as  possible, 
in  order  to  improve  the  country.  If  improvement  by  that 
means  were  to  cease,  the  country  would  be  dependent  on 
foreigners  for  a  large  portion  of  food.  Such  dependence 
would  bo  fraught  with  great  danger ;  in  war,  supplies 
might  be  stopped  or  the  ports  blockaded,  the  result  being 
famine  and  bread-riots.  Protection  enabled  the  landed  pro- 
prietors and  their  tenants  to  encourage  manufactures  and 
trade.  If  the  corn  laws  were  abolished  half  the  shopkeepers 
would  be  ruined,  and  that  would  be  followed  by  the  stop- 
page of  many  mills  and  factories.  These  arguments  had 
great  influence  over  the  shopkeepers,  the  laboring  classes, 
and  the  learned  professions.  Ignorance  and  timidity  were 
combined  with  selfishness  for  the  support  of  the  corn  laws. 
Statesmen  could  introduce  no  change  into  the  existing 
laws  other  than  to  reduce  the  import  duty  as  the  price  of 
grain  rose,  in  order  virtually  to  prohibit  importation  when 
the  price  was  low,  and  encourage  it  when  high,  so  that  at 
famine-prices  grain  might  come  in  duty  free.  The  effect  of 
this  fluctuation  was  to  render  the  trade  a  gambling  one ;  the 
supplies  required  being  so  irregular,  foreign  countries  did 
not  grow  corn  habitually  for  the  British  market.  In  1843, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  tried  a  modification  of  the  sliding  scale, 
•which  did  not  lessen  the  opposition  to  the  corn  laws,  the 
nature  of  which  was  now  better  understood.  The  people, 
roused  by  Cobden,  Bright,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League,  poured  in  petitions  to  Parliament,  and 
at  length  Sir  Robert  Peel,  now  a  convert  to  free  trade,  car- 
ried a  measure  in  1846  to  abolish  the  corn  laws.  Every 
evil  prognostication  has  proved  false.  There  has  been  no 
stoppage  of  imports  by  war ;  manufacturers  and  tradesmen 
have  been  more  prosperous  than  before  the  repeal ;  the  rent 
of  land  has  risen,  and  both  tenants  and  proprietors  are  sat- 
isfied; the  working-classes  find  more  employment  than  be- 
fore. The  benefits  arising  from  the  repeal  of  these  laws 
consist  in  the  stimulus  given  to  trade,  the  removal  of  anx- 
iety as  to  the  effects  of  scanty  harvests,  and  less  fluctua- 
tion of  price.  Another  result  was  the  decline  of  Chartism, 
and  other  schemes  for  radical  social  changes. 

Corn'planter  [Iroquois,  Gariamrachia,  the  "  plant- 
er"], a  half-breed  Seneca  Indian  and  chief  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions, born  about  1732,  was  the  son  of  John  Abeel,  a  white 
trader.  He  fought  the  English  at  liraddock's  defeat,  and 
was  a  deadly  foe  to  the  colonists  during  the  Revolutionary 
war,  but  afterwards  became  the  steady  friend  of  the  white 
people.  He  was  a  man  of  great  intelligence,  dignity,  and 
moral  worth.  Died  in  Warren  CO.,  Pa.,  Feb.  18,  1836.  A 
monument  was  erected  in  his  honor  by  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1867.  (See  SNOWDEN'S  "  Historical  Sketch  of 
Cornplanter,"  1867.) 

Cornplanter,  a  township  of  Venango  co.,  Pa.  Here 
are  numerous  oil-wells.  Pop.  10,100. 

Corn  Snake,  the  Scotophis  guttatnt,  a  colubrine,  non- 
venomous  serpent  of  the  Southern  States,  of  a  brown  color, 
and  often  five  feet  long.  It  is  generally  not  seen  except 
mornings  and  evenings.  It  enters  houses,  devours  young 
chickens  and  other  small  animals,  but  is  of  gentle  and  famil- 
iar disposition. 

Corn'stone,  the  lower  member  of  the  old  red  sandstone 
or  middle  palaeozoic  series  of  rocks,  as  developed  in  Here- 
fordshire, England,  and  the  adjoining  counties.  The  name 
cornstone  is  said  to  have  been  given  because  the  soil  derived 
from  this  stratum  is  fertile  and  adapted  to  the  production 
of  corn  (wheat). 

Cor'nu  Ammo'nis,  in  anatomy,  a  white  prominence 
within  the  brain  near  the  middle  of  each  lateral  ventricle. 

Cornuco'pia  [Lat.  cornucopia!  (i.  e.  "horn  of  plenty"), 
from  cornii,  a  "horn,"  and  coptir,  the  gen.  of  cojnn,  ''plen- 
ty "],  in  the  fine  arts,  an  ornament  representing  a  horn,  from 
which  issue  flowers,  fruits,  and  leaves.  The  fable  account- 
ing for  the  origin  of  this  emblem  of  plenty  is,  that  Amal- 
thoea,  when  one  of  her  goats  had  broken  off  a  horn,  pre- 
sented it  to  the  infant  Jupiter  wreathed  with  flowers  and 
filled  with  fruit. 

Corn'ville,  a  post-township  of  Somerset  co.,  Me.  P.  959. 

Corn'wall,  a  county  forming  the  S.  W.  extremity  of 
England,  is  bounded  by  the  ocean  on  all  sides  except  the 
E.  It  constitutes  a  duchy,  which  is  the  appanage  of  the 
prince  of  Wales.  Area  of  the  county,  17X0  square  miles, 
but  the  duchy  is  larger,  and  includes  a  part  of  Devonshire. 
The  surface  is  partly  occupied  by  rugged  hills,  with  some 
fertile  valleys.  The  river  Tamar  forms  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  Cornwall,  which  it  separates  from  Devonshire.  The 
extreme  western  point  of  the  county  is  a  promontory  called 
Land's  End.  Cornwall  is  rich  in  metals,  especially  tin  and 
copper.  The  annual  average  product  of  the  tin-mines  is 
5(100  tons.  The  quantity  of  copper  obtained  here  annu- 
ally is  nearly  12,000  tons.  The  mining  of  kaolin  and  fel- 


spar is  also  important.  Silver,  lead,  zinc,  antimony,  cobalt, 
bismuth,  and  iron  are  found  here.  The  chief  towns  are 
Falmouth,  Penzance,  Bodmin,  and  Truro.  There  are  in 
Cornwall  many  dolmens  and  other  pre-historic  remains. 
The  ancient  language  of  Cornwall,  called  the  Cornish  lan- 
guage, ceased  to  be  spoken  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  (See  CORNISH  LANGUAGE.)  Capitals, 
Bodmin  and  Launceston.  Pop.  in  1871,  362,098. 

Cornwall,  a  port  of  entry,  capital  of  Stormout  eo., 
Ontario  (Canada),  on  the  N.  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Long  Sault  Rapids  and  Canal,  l>7  miles 
above  Montreal,  and  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  It 
has  great  water-power,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  goods, 
flour,  etc.  It  has  two  weekly  papers.  Pop.  about  3000. 

Cornwall,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Litchfield 
co.,  Conn.  It  has  important  mines  of  iron  ore.  The  vil- 
lage is  45  miles  N.  W.  of  New  Haven.  Pop.  1772. 

Cornwall,  a  township  of  Henry  eo.,  111.     Pop.  952. 

Cornwall,  a  post-township  of  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  contains  the  village  and 
U.  S.  Military  Academy  of  WEST  POINT  (which  sec) :  also 
Canterbury,  Highland  Falls,  Cozzens"  Landing,  and  other 
villages.  It  has  seventeen  churches,  several  excellent 
boarding  schools,  and  many  manufactories.  The  scenery 
here  is  very  attractive.  Pop.  of  township,  5989. 

Cornwall,  a  post-township  of  Lebanon  co.,  Pa.  P.  2008. 

Cornwall,  a  post-township  of  Addison  co.,  Vt.  P.  969. 

Cornwall  (BARRY).     See  PROCTER  (BRYAN  W.). 

Cornwal'Hs  (CAROLINE  FRANCES),  an  English  writer, 
born  in  July,  1786.  She  learned  Latin  ami  (iruuk,  ami  at- 
tained a  good  proficiency  in  philosophy,  history,  and  natu- 
ral science.  She  published  a  series  of  twenty-two  essays 
entitled  "Small  Books  on  Great  Subjects,"  which  arc  highly 
esteemed.  '  Among  her  works,  which  were  all  anonymous, 
was  "Pericles,  a  Tale  of  Athens"  (1847).  Died  iii  1858. 
A  volume  of  her  letters  and  remains  appeared  in  1864. 

Cornwallis  (CHARLES),  MARQUIS  or,  a  British  general, 
born  Dec.  31,  1738,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  first  earl, 
whose  title  and  estate  he  inherited  in  17C2.  He  became  a 
favorite  aide-de-camp  of  the  king,  but  he  opposed  the 
measures  that  provoked  the  American  war.  With  the  rank 
of  major-general  he  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Brandy  wine 
and  Germautown  in  1777.  Having  obtained  the  command 
of  an  army  in  South  Carolina,  he  defeated  Gen.  Gates  at 
Camden  Aug.  16,  1780.  Mar.  15,1781,  he  gained  some 
advantage  over  Gen.  Greene  at  Guilford  Court-house,  and 
invaded  Virginia.  He  occupied  Yorktown,  which  he  in- 
trenched, and  remained  on  the  defensive.  Gen.  Washing- 
ton besieged  Yorktown,  and  compelled  Lord  Cornwallis  to 
surrender  his  army  of  about  8000  men,  Oct.  19,  1781.  He 
is  regarded  as  the  ablest  of  the  British  generals  who  com- 
manded in  this  war.  In  1786  he  was  appointed  governor- 
general  of  Bengal  and  commander-in-ehief  of  the  army  in 
India.  Ho  waged  war  against  Tippoo  Saib,  whom  he  de- 
feated at  Seringapatam  in  1792.  Having  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1793,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  marquis.  He 
became  in  1798  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which  was  then 
the  scene  of  a  rebellion,  and  he  pacified  the  Irish  by  mod- 
erate measures.  He  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Amiens  in 
1802,  and  was  appointed  governor-general  of  India  in  IS05. 
He  died  in  India  in  the  same  year,  Oct.  5.  His  "  Corre- 
spondence" was  published  by  Ross  (:\  vols.;  2d  ed.  is.v.i). 

Cornwall  on  the  Hudson,  a  post-village  of  Corn- 
wall township,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  has  a  savings  bank,  a 
public  library,  some  manufactures,  and  is  a  place  of  sum- 
mer resort.  Pop.  200. 

Coro,  a  province  of  Venezuela,  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
and  E.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  S.  by  Carabobo  and 
liarquisiineto,  and  on  the  W.  by  Maracaibo.  Area,  11.250 
square  miles.  The  larger  part  of  the  province  is  a  low 
plain.  In  the  interior  the  Sierra  de  Coro  rises  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  4250  feet.  The  form  of  the  province  is  very  irregu- 
lar, owing  to  the  large  peninsula  of  Paraguana  in  itsnnrth- 
cM-n  part,  which  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  long, 
narrow  isthmus.  The  soil  is  in  general  unfruitful,  and  in 
parts  poorly  watered.  The  more  elevated  portions  of  the 
mountains  are  covered  with  fine  forests.  The  rivers  arc  all 
small,  except  the  Tocuyo  and  the  Aroa.  The  chief  em- 
ployments of  the  inhabitants  are  cattle-raising  and  agricul- 
ture. It  is  the  most  sparsely  peopled  province  of  the  re- 
public. The  principal  products  are  cattle,  coflee,  cacao, 
and  cotton.  Capital,  Coro.  Pop.  72,321. 

Co'ro,  a  maritime  town  of  South  America,  in  Vene- 
zuela, near  the  Gulf  of  Maracaibo,  155  miles  W.  N.  W.  of 
Valencia.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name.  Pop.  about  7000. 

Coroj'bus  [KopoijSos],  one  of  the  half-mythical  cha- 
racters of  early  Greek  history,  an  Elcan  chiefly  noted  for 
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his  victory  in  the  foot-raco  at  the  Olympian  game*  in  770 
I!.  ('.  From  this  victory  the  Olympiads  were  reckoned. 
lie  >low  the  mi. iist.-r  I'.eiic,  »hom  Apollo  sent  to  afflict  the 
Argivcs. — Another  COIUKBI  s  was  a  Phrygian  hem  nt  the 
Tropn  war,  iiml  a  suitor  nl'  <  .1- -:i  ii'h  :i.  In  IVricles'  time 
there  was  a  famous  architect  named  CoitiKlirs. 

Corol'ln  [a  diminutive  of  the  I, at.  «v,roii-i,  a  "crown"], 
in  butanv.  the  inner  Moral  envelope  of  ;i  plant.  It  is  usually 
mop-  richly  colored  than  'he  calyx.  Theoretically  . 
ere. I,  the  corolla  is  composed  of  modified  leaves  (ea!le<l 
petal").  Corollas  nre  divisible  into  two  classes,  monop"ta- 
and  polypctalou.-.  the  latter  of  which  have  Heveral 
distinct  petals.  The  monopctalous  corolla  has  only  one 
petal,  formed  by  the  union  nf  several  in«'litir.l  l.-a\es.  The 
corolla  is  much  employcil  hy  botanists  in  their  systematic 
arrangements,  aud  l>y  the  l-'rench  school  has  been  taken  as 
the  means  of  forming  funilainental  characters  of  the  sub- 
classes in  the  grand  division  of  exogenous  plants. 

Cor'ollary  [I. at.  mrnllnrinm,  from  i-nrnlla,  a  "little 
crown  "  or  "garland"  given  in  addition  to  wages,  hence 
anything  over  aud  above],  in  mathematics,  denotes  some- 
thing in  addition  to  the  demonstration— viz.  an  inference 
or  consequence  immediately  deduciblo  from  the  demonstra- 
tion of  a  proposition.  All  the  corollaries  in  our  editions 
of  Kuclid  have  been  inserted  by  editors;  they  may  be  said 
to  constitute  so  many  new  propositions,  differing  from  the 
original  one*  merely  in  the  fact  that  the  demonstrations 
have  been  omitted. 

Coroman'del  roust,  of  India,  extends  along  the  E. 
side  of  the  peninsula  from  1'oiut  ('ah  mere  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Kistnah.  It  has  no  good  harbor,  and  is  heavily 
surf-beaten.  The  cities  of  Madras,  Trauquebar,  and  Pon- 
dieherry  are  on  this  coast. 

Coro'na  [a  Latin  word  signifying  a  "crown"],  a  term 
applied  in  astronomy  to  the  glory  of  light  seen  around  the 
sun  when  totally  eclipsed.  Halley  regarded  the  phenom- 
enon as  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  lunar  atmosphere,  but 
this  idea  was  rejected  by  Newton,  and  has  since  been 
entirely  disproved.  Dclisle's  theory,  that  it  is  due  to  the 
diffraction  of  the  sun's  light  in  passing  tangentially  by  the 
moon's  sphere,  has  been  asserted  by  Sir  David  Brcwster  to 


Corona  as  seen  at  Syracuse,  In  Sicily,  Dec.,  1870.    K  Is  the  bright 

"inner  corona,"  in  which  may  be  seen  a  "sierra"  of  glowing 

hydrogen.    C  la  the  "  outer  corona." 

be  untenable,  since  any  diffraction  ring  thus  occasioned 
would  be  too  narrow  to  be  visible  from  the  earth.  There 
remains  only  the  conclusion  that  the  corona  is  a  true  solar 
appendage.  It  appears  probable,  from  various  experiments, 
that  the  particles  forming  the  corona  are  prevented  from 
pressing  towards  the  sun  by  their  own  motions.  It  is  there- 
fore suppose'!  that  they  may  be  members  of  meteoric  sys- 
tems whose  perihelia  exist  in  the  sun's  neighborhood. 

Corona,  in  architecture,  the  flat,  square,  massive 
member  of  a  cornice,  often  called  the  ilrift  or  larmier,  is 
situated  Ketween  the  cymatium  and  the  bed-moulding.  Its 
use  is  to  carry  the  water,  drop  by  drop,  from  the  building. 

Corona,  Coronet,  or  Crown,  a  botanical  term  ap- 
plied to  certain  appendages  of  the  corolla,  which  are 
nio(litic,a.tious  of  sterile  stamens.  The  corona  is  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  corolla,  and  in  some  eases  has  the  form  of  a 
cup.  as  in  the  narcissus.  The  five  hooded  bodies  seated  on 
the  tubo  of  the  stamens  of  the  asclepias  are  called  the 
croini. 

Coro'na  Anstra'lis,  or  Southern  Crown,  a  con- 
stellation of  the  southern  hemisphere. 


Coro'na  Borea'lin,  or  Northern  Crown,  a  con- 

stcllution  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

Cor'onach  [a  Gaelic  word],  a  dirge  or  lament,  min- 
gled with  the  shrieks  and  waitings  of  women,  which  is  still 

often  heard  at  wakes  ami  funerals,  es] ially  in  the  more 

primitive  parts  of  Ireland  ami  Scotland.  Traces  of  the 
same  practice  are  found  among  many  primitive  peoples. 

Corona'tion  [from  the  I. at.  r-., ,•„„,,,  a  "ero»u  "].  the 
act  of  crowning  a  monarch;  the  ceremony  pcrlormcd  on 
the  accession  of  a  sovereign  to  the  throne.  In  some  coun- 
tries of  Europe  it  is  customary  for  a  bishop  to  place  the 
crown  on  the  nead  of  the  sovereign.  The  ceremony  of  cor- 
onation is  a  very  ancient  one,  at  least  as  old  as  King  Solo- 
rime.  Anointing  often  accompanies  the  coronation, 
and  in  lireat  lirituin  the  sovereign  also  takes  an  oath  to 
support  the  laws,  customs,  and  statutes,  the  laws  of  (J...I, 
the  Protestant  reformed  religion,  the  Church  of  England, 
etc. ;  security  for  the  Church  of  Scotland  being  promised 
in  the  oath  •  .  wlm  h  in  some  instances  long  pre- 

cedes the  coronation.  For  example,  (ieorge  IV. 's  accession 
was  Jan.  29,  1820,  but  his,  coronation  was  deferred  nearly 
eighteen  months — till  July  HI,  1M.M.  The  ceremony  is  per- 
formed in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  anciently  took  place  at 
Kingstou-on-Thamcs  or  at  Winchester.  The  ancient  cus- 
toms have  come  down  to  our  time  with  but  little  change. 

Cor'oncr,  anciently  Crown'er  [Lat.  coranariiu,  from 
corona,  the  "  crown  "],  formerly  an  officer  of  high  dignity, 
who  served  as  a  deputy  of  the  Crown  and  as  chief-justice 
of  the  king's  bench  in  England.  At  present  in  England 
and  most  of  the  U.  S.  a  coroner  is  an  officer  who  in  case  of 
sudden  or  mysterious  death  summons  a  jury,  which  sits  in 
sight  of  the  body,  to  determine  the  cause  and  manner  of 
death.  Coroners  may  commit  persons  suspected  of  homi- 
cide after  inquest,  without  warrant,  for  trial.  They  also 
hold  inquests  in  regard  to  salvage  from  shipwrecks.  They 
had  anciently  powers  much  greater  than  at  present. 

Cor'onet  [from  the  Lat. corona,  a  "crown ;"  <3er.  A'ran*], 
in  heraldry,  an  inferior  crown  belonging  to  the  nobility. 
The  monument  of  John  of  Eltham  (second  son  of  Edward 
II.),  who  died  in  1334,  is  said  to  afford  the  earliest  Eng- 
lish representation  of  this  ornament. 

Corot  (JEAN  BAPTISTK  CAVIT.I.E),  a  French  landscape- 
painter,  born  at  Paris  in  July,  1796.  Corot  has  produced 
many  works,  which,  after  having  been  long  little  esteemed, 
are  now  much  sought  after  and  command  very  high  prices. 
His  work  is  strongly  individual,  and  in  his  own  peculiar 
field  Corot  is  unsurpassed.  D.  Feb.  1875.  CLARENCE  COOK. 

Cor'pi  San'ti,  formerly  belonging  to  the  suburbs  of 
Milan,  now  forms  a  separate  city.  Pop.  62,976. 

Cor'poral  [corrupted  from  the  Fr.  caporal,  which  is 
derived  from  the  It.  cajm,  "head,"  "chief"],  a  non-com- 
missioned military  officer,  next  in  rank  below  a  sergeant.  • 
He  is  distinguished  by  two  chevrons  worn  on  the  arm. 
A  "  lance  corporal "  is  a  private  soldier  who  is  allowed  to 
wear  one  chevron  as  a  mark  of  distinction.  He  may  or 
may  not  perform  the  duties  of  a  corporal,  but  he  has  no 
increase  of  rank  or  pay. 

Corporal  [Lat.  corporate,  from  corpim,  the  "  body,"  i.  e. 
the  "  Host "],  in  the  Greek  aud  Roman  Catholic  churches 
the  altar-cloth  used  for  covering  the  Host,  and  emblemati- 
cal of  the  grave-clothes  of  our  Lord.  A  "corporal  oath" 
is  an  oath  sworn  upon  the  corporal.  The  name  is  retained 
by  the  ritualistic  party  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

Corporation  [Lat.  cnr)n>rrtiii>,  an  "embodiment,"  the 
assumption  of  a  form],  in  law,  an  artificial  person,  consisting 
of  one  or  more  individuals,  having  certain  legal  capacities, 
such  as  succession  of  members,  powers  to  sue  or  to  be  sued, 
and  to  act,  no  matter  how  numerous  its  membership  may 
be,  as  a  single  individual.  This  new  person  is  to  be 
thought  of  without  reference  to  the  members  of  which  it 
is  composed.  It  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  a 
partnership,  in  which  there  is  merely  a  collection  of  per- 
sons, no  artificial  person  being  constituted.  A  contract 
made  with  the  corporation  is  not  made  with  the  members, 
nor  do  they,  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  own  its  property, 
though  they  may  have  an  interest  in  its  management  on 
the  theory  of  a  trust.  Corporations  may  be  considered 
uinler  the  following  divisions:  I.  Their  various  kinds  ;  II. 
Their  moile  of  creation  ;  III.  Their  powers;  IV.  Visita- 
tion ;  V.  Dissolution. 

I.  They  may  be  variously  classified,  as  regard  is  had  to 
the  number  of  members,  their  objects,  and  the  fulness  of 
their  powers.     When   coii-M-Ti 'd  a*  t<>  numbers,  they  are 
either  aggregate  (more  than  one)  or  sole.     When  regarded 
as  I"  the  objects  to  be  accomplished,  they  are  ecclesiastical 
or  lay,  while  lay  corporation-  are  either  ci\il  or  elecmosy- 
narv.     It  can  scarcely  he  said  that  there  arc  any  "  * 
asti'eal  "  corporations   i"   I'"'  I  •  t*-.  '"  the  proper  set. 
the  term.     They  rather  belong  to  the  English  law  under 
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the  rules  of  an  established  Church.  Our  corporations  may 
be  said  to  he  lay.  The  term  '*  eleemosynary  "  is  substanti- 
ally equivalent  to  "  charitable,"  and  embraces  all  that  large 
class  of  corporate  institutions  established  to  promote  re- 
ligion or  learning,  to  relieve  the  sick  or  the  poor,  and  in 
general  to  accomplish  meritorious  public  objects.  Another 
division  of  corporations  is  public  and  private.  A  public 
corporation  is  designed  for  governmental  purposes,  as  a 
city  or  a  village.  Others  arc  private.  The  importance  of 
this  distinction  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  public  corporation, 
being  a  mere  instrument  of  government,  can  be  created  or 
dissolved  by  the  law-making  power  at  will,  while  11  private 
corporation  only  comes  into  existence  by  the  conjunction  of 
the  will  of  the  sovereign  power  and  that  of  the  corporators. 
Its  charter  is  in  the  nature  of  a  contract,  and  it  can  only 
be  dissolved  by  an  observance  of  the  rules  governing  the 
dissolution  or  impairment  of  the  obligation  of  contracts. 
When  a  corporation  is  regarded  as  to  the  completeness  of 
its  powers,  it  may  be  either  one  of  full  powers  or  imperfect 
in  its  character.  In  the  last  case  it  is  termed  a  quasi  cor- 
poration. Towns  in  the  Now  England  States  arc  true 
corporations;  in  New  York  they  are  political  divisions 
with  certain  specified  powers,  being  quasi  corporations. 

II.  A  corporation  may  be  created  either  by  prescription, 
royal  charter  (see  CHARTER),  or  by  legislative  act.     It  is 
said  to  bo  created  by  prescription  when  it  has  exercised 
corporate  powers  for  an  indefinite  period  without  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  power.     By  a  fiction  of 
law   it   is  then  presumed   to    have    had    a   charter.     The 
method   of  creating   corporations   by   royal    charter    was 
formerly  in  use  in  this  country  as  a  branch  of  the  English 
law.     Of  course  the  leading  mode  of  creation  is  an  act  of 
the  legislature.     It  is  not  necessary  that  each  institution 
should  receive  a  distinct  and  separate  organization.    Thero 
may  be  a  general  formula  provided  by  the  legislature  with 
which  any  particular  body  of  men  desiring  to  become  a 
corporation  may  comply,  and  thus  become  incorporated. 
In  other  words,  corporations  may  be  created  under  general 
laws  tis  well  as  organized  under  special  acts.     It  may  be 
added  that  the  legislature  may  act  indirectly  as  well  as 
directly.     It  may  confer  upon  some  intermediate  authority 
the  power  to  incorporate.     In  this  way  in  New  York  an 
organization  known  as  "The  Regents  of  the  University, 
etc."  has  the  power  under  certain  conditions  to  incorporate 
colleges  and  academies.     To  the  existence  of  a  private  cor- 
poration the  consent  of  the  members  is  necessary.    This  con- 
sent may  be  shown  either  by  an  express  act  of  acceptance, 
or  by  implication  from  the  exercise  of  powers  under  the  char- 
ter, technically  called  "  user."    It  should  have  a  name  where- 
by to  act  or  to  contract,  which  may  be  from  time  to  time 
changed  either  by  special. legislative  act  or  by  general  law. 

III.  A  corporation,  being  by  fiction  of  law  a  person,  may 
have  the  power  to  make  contracts  and  to  do  most  other  acts 
possessed  by  natural  persons.     In  general,  however,  it  has 
capacity  to  do  such  acts  as  are  necessary  and  convenient  to 
carry  forward  the  special  ends  for  which  it  was  created. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  usually  formed  to  accomplish  a 
definite  object,  and  it  is  reasonable  that  it  should  have  the 
authority  necessary  to  achieve  it,     A  corporation,  like  a 
natural  person,  may  transgress  the  rules  prescribed  by  law 
for   its  action.     This   fact   has   caused    many  perplexing 
questions  to  arise  as  to  the  effect  of  an  unauthorized  act. 
This  subject  is  known  as  the  doctrine  of  ultra  vires — trans- 
gression of   power.     In    such    a   case   the  better  opinion 
would  seem  to  be  that  the  corporate  act,  considered  as  a 
contract,  would  be  void,  though  the  corporation  might  be 
liable  to  an  individual  injured  by  its  negligent  mode  of 
performing  an  act  which  it  had  no  legal  authority  to  under- 
take.    The  ordinary  powers  of  a  corporation  are  to  make 
such  contracts  as  are  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of 
its  purposes,  to  hold  and  acquire  property,  both  personal 
and  real,  to  have  a  common  seal,  to  make  by-laws  for  the 
government  of  its  members  or  of  others,  and  to  elect  new 
members  or  officers  in  the  place  of  such  as  may  resign,  die, 
or  be  removed.     The  act  of  removing  a  member  is  termed 
disf ranch itement;  the  same  act  exercised  towards  an  officer 
is  called  nnn>tf<m.    From  early  times  in  England  there  have 
been  statutes  termed  "mortmain  acts"  (see  MORTMAIN)  to 
restrain  corporations  from  acquiring  lands  without  license 
from  the  king.     Such  statutes  do  not,  in  general,  exist  in 
this  country.     The  common  practice  is  to  limit  in  the  spe- 
cific act  of  incorporation  the  value  of  the  land  which  may 
be  acquired.     If  this  restriction  be  exceeded,  the  title  is 
still  valid,  unless  the  State  intervenes  and  institutes  pro- 
ceedings for  a  forfeiture.     It  is  a  general  rule  that  a  cor- 
poration cannot  acquire  land  by  will  except  for  charitable 
purposes.     It  is  not  uncommon,  even  in  that  case,  for  a 
State  statute  to  limit  the  amount  which  a  testator  may 
bestow,  or  to  require  that  the  will  shall  be  made  a  certain 
time  before  his  death.     A  corporation  may,  like  a  natural 
person,  act  through  agents  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State 


where  it  is  organized,  unless  restrained  by  law.  It  should 
In1  milled  that  a  corporation  may  commit  a  wrong  for  which 
it  will  be  liable  in  damages,  such  as  an  act  of  negligence, 
publication  of  a  libel,  etc.  It  cannot,  in  general,  commit 
a  crime,  except  as  resulting  from  a  failure  to  perform  a 
duty  prescribed  by  law.  In  order  to  enforce  its  rights  and 
to  subject  itself  to  its  legal  duties  it  may  sue  and  bo  sued 
at  home  or  abroad,  although  a  proceeding  ayainst  a  non- 
resident corporation  would  in  general  be  confined  to  the 
property  within  the  jurisdiction.  Corporations  sometimes 
are  made  trustees  for  estates,  guardians  for  minors,  etc. 
In  such  a  case  they  would  be  held  accountable  in  a  court 
of  equity  in  the  same  way  as  other  trustees  or  guardians. 

IV.  By  "  visitation  "  is  meant  the  power  of  superintend- 
ing the  corporation  and  controlling  its  action.    The  subject 
is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  management  of  charitable 
corporations.     The  common  law  distinguishes  between  a 
founder  of  such  a  corporation,  who  supplies  the  funds  for 
its  practical  working,  and  the  sovereign  power  which  gives 
it  legal  existence.    The  founder  in  the  first  sen^e  is  allowed 
to  provide  rules  for  the  government  and  discipline  of  the 
college  or  other  institution  which  he  has  established,  and 
to  designate  some  person  or  persons  (visitors)  who  shall 
see  that  the  rules  are  properly  observed.     The  exercise  of 
this  power  of  visitation  is  summary,  and  in  general  with- 
out review  by  the  courts  of  justice,  though  in  extreme  cases 
of  manifest  injustice  it  would  be  revised.     This  power  in 
the  U.  S.  is  rarely  lodged  in  a  single  person,  as  it  frequently 
is  in  England.     Boards  of  trustees  are  here  entrusted  with 
it.     This  doctrine  docs  not  prevent  a  court  of  equity  from 
controlling  the  funds  on  the  theory  of  a  trust,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent waste,  mismanagement,  or  perversion  from  the  pur- 
poses intended  by  the  donors.    In  this  aspect  a  corporation 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  trustee.     The  attorney-general,  rep- 
resenting the  State,  may  apply  to  the  court  to  correct  abuses 
in  the  management  of  funds  which  are  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  directed  to  public  uses.     When  the  case  is  sufficiently 
grave  the  charter  of  the  corporation  may  be  forfeited. 

V.  A  corporation  may  be  dissolved  either  by  compulsory 
legislation,    by   surrender  of  its   franchises,  coupled  with 
acceptance  of  it  by  the  state,  and  by  judicial  decree.     In 
England  an  act  of  Parliament  is  boundless  in  its  operation, 
and  a  corporation  may  be  arbitrarily  dissolved  by  law.   In 
the  U.S.  a  distinction  has  been  taken  between  private  and 
public  corporations.    As  has  been  already  seen,  a  charter  of 
a  private  corporation  is  a  contract,  and  as,  under  the  U.  S. 
Constitution,  no  State  can  pass  a  law  impairing  the  obli- 
gation of  contracts,  the  power  of  the  State  legislature  can- 
not be  exercised  so  as  to  materially  change  the  provisions 
of  the  charter  without  the  consent  of  the  corporators.   This 
is  the  result  of  the  celebrated  "  Dartmouth  College  case." 
(Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward,  4  W.heaton.)    The  effect 
of  this  decision  is  evaded  in  a  number  of  the  States  by  the 
insertion  of  a  clause,  cither  in  the  charter  or  some  general 
law,  or  even  in  the  State  constitution,  that  corporate  char- 
ters are  to  be  held  subject  to  alteration  or  repeal.     This 
clause  is  valid  as  to  all  subsequent  charters,  which  are  of 
course  accepted  in  reference  to  this  legislative  reservation 
of  power.     The  most  common  mode  of  dissolving  a  cor- 
poration is  by  judicial  decree.    Every  franchise  is  accepted 
on  the  implied  condition  that  it  shall  be  properly  exercised. 
If  there  be  abuse  or  neglect  to  make  use  of  corporate  powers, 
a  proceeding  may  be  instituted  in  behalf  of  the  State  to 
forfeit  the  charter.    The  abuse  or  neglect  does  not  of  itself 
destroy  the  charter,  nor  can  the  cause  of  forfeiture  be  pre- 
sented to  a  court  in  an  indirect  manner.     For  example,  it 
could  not  be  urged  by  a  debtor  as  creating  an  incapacity 
to  sue,  or  by  an  heir  as  an  incapacity  to  take  an  estate  by 
will.     A  proceeding  must  be  resorted  to  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  forfeiting  the  charter.     State  law  sometimes  pro- 
vides dissolution  as  a  mode  of  enforcing  the  collection  of 
debts,  the  property  being  regarded  as  a  trust  fund  for  that 
purpose,  and  a  court  of  equity  will  administer  it  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors.     The  U.  S.  statutes  of  bankruptcy  are 
extended  to  business  corporations.     It  was  an  old  rule  of 
the  common  law  that  a  dissolution  of  the  corporation  ex- 
tinguished its  debts.     Its  claims  could  be  no  longer  col- 
lected.    Its  personal  property  passed  to  the  State,  and  its 
land  reverted  to  the  grantor.     At  present  there  is  little  room 
for  the  application  of  these  rules.     A  court  of  equity  would, 
in  general,  fasten  a  trust  upon  the  property  in  favor  of  cred- 
itors, and  in  all  business  corporations  for  the  stockholders. 
Charitable  funds  would  bo  administered  by  other  trustees. 

(For  further  information  consult  the  treatises  of  GRANT, 
ANGELL,  and  AMES;  ABBOTT'S  "Corporation  Digest;"  Kvn 
"On  Municipal  Corporations;"  DILLON  "On  Municipal 
Corporations  ;"  KENT'S  "  Commentaries,"  lecture  3.t  ;  MERE- 
WKTHER  *fc  STEPHENS.  "  History  of  Boroughs  and  Municipal 
Corporations;"  REDFIELD  "On  Railways."  Also  the  titles 
MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS,  STOCK  CORPORATIONS,  RELIGIOUS 
SOCIETIES,  etc.)  T.  W,  DWIGHT. 
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Corps  d'Armee  [Fr.],  kor  dar'uia',  or  Army  Corps, 

in  the-  modern  system  of  warfare,  is  the  ••  tactical  "  unit  i,t 
a  large  army.  The  Division,  in  the  management  of  large 
bodies  of  troops,  has  been  found  to  be,  too  .small,  and  hence 
army  corps  li:i\e  bern  organised,  each  cunhiiiiing  several 
Divisions.  The  management  of  tactical  units  in  the  ticld 
constitutes  the  branch  ot  the  military  art  known  as  "grand 
tactics."  Kach  army  corps  has  its  own  system  of  internal 
administration,  and  usually  consists  of  infantry  and  artil- 
lery, tho  cavalry  constituting  one  or  more  corps  by  itself. 

Corps  I.t-iiislatif,  or  Legislative  Body,  was  the 
name  of  the  lower  house  of  the  French  legislature  during 

the  S 1  Kuipiro.      It  was  established  in   ISa2.  and  ahol 

ished  in  ISTII.  The  deputies  were  elected,  by  universal 
suffrage,  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

Corpulency.    See  OBKSITY. 

Cor'pus  Catholico'rum  and  Cor'pus  Evangcli- 
co'rum,  names  given  after  the  peace  of  Westphalia  to  the 
Catholic-  and  Protestant  divisions  of  the  Herman  empire. 
The  elector  of  Mayencc  was  the  head  of  the  Catholics,  while 

the  lead  of  the  Protestant  confederacy  belonged  HI -,-h  e)v 

to  the  rulers  of  Saxony,  the  elector  palatine,  and  Sweden, 
and  was  restored  to  Saxony  by  tho  Diet  of  1653.  Both 
boilies  were  dissolved  at  the  separation  of  the  German  em- 
pire in  isnti. 

Cor'pus  Chris'ti  [a  Latin  phrase  signifying  the  "body 
of  Christ  ;"  Vr.j'fii-  lli',,\,  a  festival  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  Host  (whieh  is  held  by 
that  Church  to  bo  the  veritable  body  of  our  Lord).  It  was 
first  established  by  a  bull  of  1'rhan  IV.  in  1264,  and  is  ob- 
served on  the  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday. 

Corpus  Christi,  the  county-seat  of  Nueces  oo.,  Tex., 
is  situated  on  a  hay  of  the  same  name,  8  miles  below  tho 
mouth  of  the  Nueces  River,  about  200  miles  S.  W.  from  Gal- 
veston.  Its  harbor  is  not  surpassed  on  the  coast,  and  in 
commercial  importance  it  ranks  among  the  first  cities  in 
the  State.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  2140. 
BARNARD  &  SON,  PUBS.  "GAZETTE." 

Cor'pus  Doctri'nre,  the  name  of  certain  collections 
of  theological  writings  which  have  had  especial  authority 
in  the  Herman  Protestant  churches.  The  chief  collection 
was  "Corpus  Philippicum"  (1560,  fol.),  containing  the 
Apostolic,  Niccan,  and  Athanasian  Creeds,  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg,  Mclanchthon's  ''  Loci  Communes,"  etc.  The 
strict  Lutherans  reject,  it  as  leaning  towards  Crypto-Calvin- 
ism.  and  the  elector  of  Saxony  pursued  with  rigorous  meas- 
ures those  who  refused  to  teach  it.  This,  with  many  other 
Corpora  Doetrino),  was  superseded  by  the  Formula  Con- 

Cordi.e. 

Corpus'cular  Ac'tion,  the  power  or  influence  which 

the  minute  particles  or  riu-jinnctcnot  matter  exercise  on  each 
other,  and  which,  according  to  some  writers,  is  the  cause  of 
all  chemical  changes. 

Corpus'cular  Mech'anism,  that  branch  of  mechani- 
cal .science  whieh  i.s  concerned  with  the  phenomena  of  cohe- 
sion. These  phenomena  indicate  sume  relation  between  tho 
centres  of  tho  particles  cohering.  The  exact  nature  and 
eause  of  this  relation  are  not  known.  (See  COHESION.) 

Corpus'cular  Philoso'phy,  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  atomic  philosophy  of  DKMOCIIITUS  (which  sec). 

Cor'pus  Ju'ris  Canon'ici  [Lat.,  signifying  "the 
body  of  canon  law  "],  a  comprehensive  name  for  the  orig- 
inal collections  of  the  CANON  LAW  (which  see),  including 
the  "  Decretum  Gratiani "  (1151),  the  "Deoretalia"  of 
Gregory  IX.  (1234),  the  "Liber  Sextus"  (1298),  the  Clem- 
entine Decretals  (1313),  etc.  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Richtcr,  Loipsic,  1833-311. 

Cor'pus  Ju'ris  Civi'lis  [a  Latin  term  signifying  the 
"body  of  civil  justice"],  the  name  applied  to  the  legal  com- 
pilations made  by  order  of  JI-.ITINIAN  (which  see),  consist- 
ing of  the  "  Institutions,"  the  "  Codex,"  the  "Pandects," 
and  the  ••  Novella'."  One  of  the  best  editions  isthatof  the 
Kricgcl  Brothers.  Leipsie,  Is:s:i-40. 

Corre'a  de  Ser'ra  (Josfi  FRANCISCO),  LL.D.,  a  Portu- 
guese botanist,  born  nt  Serpa  in  1750.  lie  visited  tho  IT.  8. 
in  IS  13,  and  became  Portuguese  minister  at.  Washington  in 
1816.  He  wrote  several  treatises  on  vegetable  physiology, 
etc.  Died  Sept.  II.  1823. 

Correc'tionville,  a  post-township  of  Woodbury  co., 
la.     Pop.  600. 
Corrcg'gio,  da  (ANTONIO  ALI.K«KI),  a  celebrated  Italian 

r inter,  was  born  at  Correggio.  a  small  town  between  Mo- 
ia  and  Reggio.  most  probably  in  1 1'.M.  His  father,  Pel- 
legrino  Allegri,  was  a  small  merchant,  the  owner  of  a  mod- 
crate  property  in  houses  ami  lands.  His  mother,  Bernar- 
ilina  Tia/./.oli.  was  of  good  family,  belonging  to  the  stock 
of  the  Ormani  or  Aromani.  By  his  father's  care  Allegri  was 
well  educated,  and  afterwards  put  to  study  the  arts  of  draw- 


ing  and  painting — lirst,  with  Antonio  Dartolotti,  mauler  of 
a  -chool  of  painting  in  Correggio.  and   afterward.-  with  an 
uncle,  Lorenzo  Allegri.    From  lbe.se  leathers  he  learn' 
rudiments  of  his  art,  but  whence  came  the  inllut-nees  that 
formed  his  peculiar  manner  isaquestion  not  yd  »ns\- 
At  one  time  he  was  said  to  htm>  studied  with  Andrea  Man- 
tcgna,  but  this  is  not  now  believed,  though  ir  i-  j,i,--i!,h  ho 
may  have  lived  in  Mantua  in   his  younger  days,  anil  have 

studied  Mantegna's  pictures  there;   among  Ih the  mag- 

niliceut  '•  Victory  "  now  in  the  Louvre,  lligi  eoiwidan  it 
proved  by  documentary  evidence  that  Allegri  was  in  Man- 
tua in  Kill,  and  thinks  it  possible  that  at  this  time  he  ma; 
I  have  worked  as  an  assistant  under  Andrea  .Mantegna's  son, 
Francesco.  But  the  influence  of  Mantegna  was  widely 
spread  through  the  north  of  Italy,  and  it  is  not  ne< 
that  Allegri  should  have  lived  in  Mantua  to  have  been 
moved  by  him.  .\or  does  he  inherit  as  strongly  from  the 
great  Mantuau  as  from  Leonardo,  and  perhaps  from  certain 
Venetians,  notably,  as  Signor  Cavalcasi-lle  thinks,  from 
Cima,  Palma,  Lotto,  and  Pordenone.  The  stories  first 
told  by  Vasari,  and  since  repeated  by  successive  biographer!, 
of  the  poverty  and  misery  of  Corrcggio's  life,  of  his  pain- 
ful efforts  to  support  his  family,  of  the  obscurity  and  ne- 
glect in  which  he  lived,  and  of  his  death,  brought  on  by 
drinking  cold  water  when  o\erheutcd  in  consequence  of 
carrying  home  sixty  crowns  in  copper  that  had  been  given 
him  for  a  picture — all  these  stories  are  now  believed  to  be 
false  ;  yet  they  were  long  credited,  and  it  is  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  the  persistence  of  the  tradition.  He  was  well 
paid  for  his  work,  which  was  much  sought  after,  and  he 
was  in  great  favor  with  the  duke  of  Mantua,  for  whom  he 
painted  several  of  his  most  famous  pictures — the  "  Educa- 
tion of  Cupid"  in  the  British  National  Gallery,  the  "lo" 
and  tho  "  Leda  "  in  tho  Berlin  gallery,  the  "  Danae  "  in  the 
Borghese  gallery,  Rome,  and  the  "  Antiope"  in  the  Louvre. 
Whether  Correggio  ever  visited  Rome  is  uncertain;  his 
work  bears  no  evidence  of  his  ever  having  been  there,  and 
it  is  most  likely  that  he  never  went  so  far  from  home.  The 
story,  too,  that  he  visited  Bologna,  and  there  exclaimed  on 
seeing  the  picture  of  Saint  Cecilia  by  Raphael,  "  A nch'  io 
son  pittore !"  ("  And  I  too  am  a  painter !")  cannot  be  traced 
to  any  authority,  and  seems  to  have  no  foundation  in  fact. 
In  1519  he  married  Girolama  France. ca  Merlini,  by  whom 
he  had  a  son,  Pomponio  Quirino  Allegri,  who  also  became 
a  painter,  but  never  attained  any  distinction  (born  1521, 

died ?),  and  also  three  daughters.     Correggio  died  in 

his  native  town  suddenly  of  a  malignant  fever,  Mar.  5, 1534, 
in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age.  The  principal  works  of 
Correggio  are  the  frescoes  on  the  dome  of  the  church  of  San 
Giovanni,  and  those  on  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  at  Parma, 
reckoned  his  greatest  performances.  The  first  was  exe- 
cuted in  1520,  and  represents  the  ascension  of  Christ :  the 
second,  begun  in  1522  and  finished  in  1530,  represented  the 
assumption  of  the  Virgin.  These  works  have  given  Cor- 
reggio his  splendid  fame,  but  his  smaller  works  have  per- 
haps endeared  him  more  to  the  world — his  "Vierge  au  Pan- 
ier:"his  "Education  of  Cupid"  in  the  British  National 
Gallery ;  the  "  Reading  Magdalen  "  of  the  Dresden  gal- 
lery ;  and  the  beautiful  "Notte,"  or  '•  Night,"  a  picture  of 
the  Nativity,  called  so  because  the  light  all  streams  from 
the  head  of  the  infant  Christ;  the  "Marriage  of  Saint 
Catherine"  in  the  Louvre;  the  "Madonna  and  Child"  in 
the  I  IVui  gallery  in  Florence;  and  the  "Madonna"  in  the 
Naples  gallery,  called  the  "  Zingarella,"  or  the  Gypsy,  be- 
cause of  her  singular  head-dress.  (VASARI,  "  Lives  of 
Painters  and  Sculptors,"  "  Life  of  Antonio  da  Corrcggio." 
with  additional  notices  in  his  life  of  Girolamo  Carpi ;  PADRE 
LUIOI  PUXOILEONI,  '•  Memorie  istoriche  di  Antonio  Alle- 
gri," Parma,  1818 ;  QrmiNo  BIGI,  "  Discorso  di  Ant.  Alle- 
gri," Parma,  1860,  and  a  later  work  on  the  subject  by  the 
same  author,  "  Notizii  di  Antonio  Allegri  e  di  Antonio 
Bartolotti,  suo  maestro,"  Modena,  1873.  But  chiefly  for 
an  exhaustive  account  of  Correggio's  life  and  works  see  the 
article  (since  reprinted  as  a  separate  work)  "Antonio  Alle- 
gri," by  Dr.  Julius  Meyer,  in  his  new  edition  of  NAGLER, 
"Allgemeincs  Kunstler  Lexicon,"  Leipsie.  1870.) 

CLARENCE  COOK. 

Correla'tion  [from  the  Lat.  com/alia,  "  mutual  rela- 
tion"] of  Forces  (otherwise  called  Transmutation  of 
Force  or  Energy),  a  phrase  of  recent  origin  employed 
to  express  the  theory  that  any  one  of  the  various  forms  of 
physical  force  may  be  converted  into  one  or  more  of  the 
other  forms.  The  cardinal  point  in  this  theory  is  the  doc- 
trine of  heat  and  its  relation  to  other  agents,  especially  to 
mechanical  motion — the  doctrine  commonly  known  as  the 
mechanical  theory  of  beat,  aud  which  is  of  very  recent 
date.  In  tho  number  for  May.  1S42,  of  a  German  scientific 
journal  (^WHlta  'far  'Y/.;;nV  ,,,ul  Phcirmticir]  there  ap- 
peared a  short  article  of  only  thirteen  pages  by  Julius 
llobert  Mayer,  a  physician  of  Heilhronn.  entitled  "Obser- 
vations concerning  the  Forces  of  Inanimate  Nature."  In 
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this  article  it  was  affirmed,  for  the  first  time,  that  there  ex- 
iets  a  connection  between  mechanical  work  and  heat  by 
which  the  one  could  be  converted  into  the  other,  mechani- 
cal work  being  obtained  by  the  expenditure  of  heat,  and 
heat  being  also  obtained  by  the  expenditure  of  work ; 
there  being,  under  all  circumstances,  one  constant  ratio 
between  the  quantity  of  heat  and  the  amount  of  work. 
Soon  afterwards,  though  apparently  without  any  connec- 
tion with  the  German  statement,  an  English  physicist 
(Joule  of  Manchester)  experimentally  demonstrated  what 
Mayer  had  only  asserted,  and  the  scientific  world  came 
into  possession  of  a  now  principle,  now  technically  known 
as  the  principle  of  the  equivalence  of  heat  and  work. 

In  the  light  of  this  principle  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  heat  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  certain  mode  of 
motion.  The  heat  manifested,  e.  g.,  when  we  rub  two  flat 
surfaces  briskly  against  each  other,  is  only  our  own  mus- 
cular motion  checked  by  the  friction,  and  changed  thereby 
into  the  heat  which  the  surfaces  reveal.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  muscular  motion  is  only  the  heat  of  our  bodily 
frame  expending  itself  in  this  way.  In  either  case  the 
energy  has  not  been  annihilated,  but  only  transferred,  and 
appears  in  a  new  form.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the 
actual  force  of  a  moving  body  may  be  changed  into  the 
molecular  energy  of  heat.  Pieces  of  dry  wood  when  rubbed 
together  will  become  so  hot  as  to  ignite;  the  boring  tools 
of  a  carpenter  become  hot  by  being  used  ;  when  a  piece  of 
metal  is  rubbed  vigorously  on  a  rough  surface,  it  becomes 
too  hot  to  hold.  Again,  when  a  train  in  motion  is  brought 
to  a  stand-still  by  applying  a  brake,  the  rails  become  hot, 
and  sparks  are  seen  to  fly  from  the  wheels.  Bullets  shot 
at  a  target  sometimes  show  signs  of  fusion  after  impact. 
In  all  these  cases  the  energy  of  visible  motion  is  trans- 
muted into  heat.  The  amount  of  the  one  form  of  energy 
which  will  produce  a  given  amount  of  the  other  has  been 
accurately  calculated.  If  a  weight  of  one  pound  be  raised 
to  a  height  of  772  feet  and  be  let  fall,  on  striking  the 
ground  it  will  generate  as  much  heat  as  will  raise  1  pound 
of  water  1°  F. 

By  a  conception  of  Carnot,  a  principle  which  may  be 
termed  the  reversibility  of  force  has  been  established.  If 
a  certain  amount  (A)  of  one  form  of  force  produce  in  disap- 
pearing an  amount  (B)  of  another  form,  then  B  is  the  quan- 
tity of  the  latter  which  must  disappear  in  order  to  the  pro- 
duction of  an  amount  A  of  the  former.  By  Carnot's  princi- 
ple, if  an  engine,  by  consuming  a  certain  amount  of  heat, 
does  a  given  quantity  of  work,  by  the  consumption  of  a 
similar  amount  of  work  it  would  restore  to  the  source  the 
quantity  of  heat  taken  from  it.  This  principle  of  Carnot 
is,  however,  only  true  in  abstract  theory.  Its  verification 
in  practice  would  exact  conditions  which  cannot  be  realized; 
for,  though  mechanical  force  can  be  wholly  transformed  into 
heat,  it  is  not  possible,  by  any  kind  of  engine,  to  transform 
the  heat  received  from  a  given  source  wholly  into  work. 
Every  such  engine  abandons  by  far  the  larger  portion  of 
the  heat  which  it  receives,  totally  unchanged,  to  a  recipient 
suitable  to  absorb  it  (the  condenser'in  the  Watt  engine — 
the  atmosphere  in  the  case  of  the  high-pressure  steam-en- 
gine);  and  if  any  such  engine  were  "worked  backward/* 
to  use  Carnot's  expression,  it  would  not  restore  to  the  source 
all  the  heat  drawn  from  it  during  the  working  forward, 
unless  what  was  in  the  first  instance  an  absorbent  of  heat 
should  become  in  its  turn  a  source,  and  should  give  up  the 
large  amount  of  heat  previously  abandoned,  to  be  restored 
by  transfer,  and  not  as  the  result  of  transformed  work.  In 
the  case  of  other  forms  of  force,  the  process  of  reversal  is 
attended  with  equal  and  sometimes  with  greater  difficulties. 
The  reciprocal  interchange  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  be- 
tween electricity  (dynamic)  and  chemical  affinities. 

Visible  kinetic  force  is  changed  into  the  kinetic  energy 
of  electricity  by  a  magneto-electric  machine,  and  into  the 
potential  energy  of  electricity  when  a  plate  of  glass  is  made 
to  revolve  against  a  surface  of  silk.  Again,  the  actual 
energy  of  electricity  is  transformed  into  force  (or  energy) 
of  visible  motion  when  a  piece  of  iron  is  drawn  to  the  poles 
of  an  electro-magnet,  when  two  wires  conveying  electric 
currents  attract  one  another,  or  when  a  current  is  made  to 
pass  through  a  wire  which  is  nearer  a  magnetic  needle, 
and  the  needle  is  in  consequence  forcibly  deflected  by  the 
current. 

Suppose  the  strength  of  a  current  of  electricity  passing 
along  a  wire  to  be  measured  by  its  power  to  deflect  a  mag- 
netic needle.  Suppose  the  wire  to  be  of  copper,  and  the 
amount  of  deflection  noted,  nnd  then  let  the  copper  be  re- 
placed by  platinum,  which  offers  a  greater  resistance  to  the 
current.  It  will  be  found  that  the  wire  becomes  hot,  and 
that  the  needle  is  deflected  through  a  smaller  angle. 
Energy  of  heat  is  here  produced  at  the  expense  of  the 
energy  of  electricity  in  motion.  With  powerful  batteries 
all  metals  are  fused,  oven  iridium  and  platinum,  which  are 
the  least  fusible,  A  battery  of  thirty  or  forty  Bunsen's 


cells  will  volatilize  fine  wires  of  lead,  tin,  zinc,  copper, 
gold,  and  silver. 

When  a  bar  of  antimony  and  a  bar  of  bismuth  arc  sol- 
dered together  at  one  extremity,  and  the  tree  ends  united  by 
a  copper  wire,  on  the  application  of  heat  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity is  found  to  circulate  through  the  wire,  and  the 
strength  of  the  current  is  an  exact  and  delicate  measure  of 
the  heat  applied.  When  a  cr\rstal  of  tourmaline  changes 
temperature,  its  extremities  assume  opposite  electric  states, 
thus  affording  an  example  of  the  change  of  heat  into  the 
potential  energy  of  electric  separation.  The  voltaic  arc  is  a 
;  brilliant  example  of  the  conversion  of  electricity  into  the 
actual  energy  of  radiant  heat  and  light. 

The  force  of  chemical  action,  or  separation,  and  heat  are 
convertible.  A  given  amount  of  chemical  action  product^  a 
definite  amount  of  heat,  and  this  quantity  of  heat  isn-quin-d 
to  reverse  the  chemical  changes  which  have  produced  it. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  accurately  the  amount  of  heat 
equivalent  to  a  given  amount  of  chemical  action,  chiefly 
because  it  is  very  difficult  to  confine  the  transformation  of 
energy  to  these  two  forms  only;  nevertheless,  the  relation 
between  the  amount  of  heat  evolved  and  the  quantity  of 
chemical  action  has  been  determined  by  several  eminent 
physicists ;  for  example,  Rurnford  calculated  that  1  gramme 
of  charcoal  in  combining  with  2%  grammes  of  oxygen  to 
make  carbonic  acid  would  evolve  heat  sufficient  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  8000  grammes  of  water  1°  C.  Andrew 
made  the  quantity  7900  grammes,  and  Favre  and  Silber- 
mann  8080  grammes.  Hence,  the  true  quantity  must  be 
near  8000  grammes.  One  gramme  of  hydrogen,  in  com- 
bining with  8  grammes  of  oxygen  to  form  water,  evolves 
heat  sufficient  to  raise  about  34,000  grammes  of  water  1°C. 
(Andrews,  33,881  ;  Favre,  34,462).  Similarly,  the  quanti- 
ties of  heat  evolved  in  the  combustion  of  other  elements 
have  been  found  with  equal  precision. 

The  chemical  action  in  a  voltaic  battery  produces  elec- 
tricity. Just  as  a  definite  amount  of  carbon,  by  its  union 
with  oxygen,  produces  a  determined  quantity  of  heat,  so  the 
consumption  of  a  definite  amount,  of  zinc  in  the  battery  pro- 
duces a  definite  quantity  of  electricity,  which  in  its  turn  gives 
rise  to  an  invariable  amount  of  heat.  When  the  poles  of  the 
battery  are  connected  by  a  very  good  conductor,  such  as  a 
short  thick  wire,  the  heat  produced  is  confined  to  the  battery 
itself;  but  when  a  less  perfect  conductor  is  used,  heat  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  conductor.  In  this  case  part  of  the  heat 
is  in  the  wire  and  part  in  the  battery,  but  the  whole  amount 
of  heat  produced  in  all  the  parts  of  the  current  by  the  con- 
sumption of  a  given  quantity  of  zinc  is  the  same  in  this 
case  as  in  the  other.  If  the  electric  current  be  used  to  do 
other  work,  a  corresponding  amount  of  heat  is  withdrawn 
from  the  battery. 

Suppose  two  tubes  of  glass,  closed  at  one  end,  to  have 
pieces  of  platinum  wire  fused  into  the  closed  ends,  and  to 
be  filled  with  water  and  placed  with  the  open  ends  under 
water  in  the  same  vessel.  Let  the  poles  of  a  battery  be 
connected  with  the  platinum  wires.  The  water  will  be  de- 
composed, o\3*gen  collecting  in  one  tube  and  hydrogen  in 
the  other.  The  amount  of  gas  set  free  in  a  given  time  will 
be  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  current.  If  the  but- 
tery be  taken  away,  and  the  ends  of  platinum  be  connected 
by  a  copper  wire,  the  gas  will  soon  disappear;  and  while 
it  is  passing  into  water,  a  current  will  be  found  to  circulate 
through  the  wire  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  which  pro- 
duced the  decomposition.  Here,  then,  electricity  in  mo- 
tion produces  energy  of  chemical  separation,  and  the  latter 
again  reproduces  the  former. 

Although  we  may  estimate  the  exact  equivalents  of  the 
various  forms  of  energy,  we  are  not  always  able  to  reverse  a 
given  transmutation.  A  given  quantity  of  mechanical  work 
will  produce  an  equivalent  amount  of  heat,  and  if  all  this 
heat  could  be  changed  into  mechanical  work  the  original 
amount  would  be  produced ;  but  we  are  never  able  to  re- 
convert all  the  heat  into  work.  Energy  which  cannot  bo 
reconverted  to  its  previous  form  is  said  to  be  dissipated. 
Dissipation  of  energy  is  constantly  going  on  throughout 
the  universe.  Thus,  the  energy  of  the  sun's  rays  produces 
streams  of  water,  winds,  and  currents.  By  its  action  on 
plants  it  separates  carbon  from  oxygen — a  process  which 
is  reversed  when  wood  is  ignited.  The  moon  and  the  sun 
give  rise  to  tidal  energy.  Tkrmtgk  all  these  channels  energy 
is  b^inff  constofltfy  (ffumpnted. 

Actual  force,  of  all  forms,  mny  be  transformed  into  poten- 
tial force,  and  may  remain  in  this  state  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time.  The  energy  of  heat,  which  is  derived  from 
the  combustion  of  coal,  was  originally  derived  from  radiant 
heat  and  light  received  from  the  sun,  but  has  been  remain- 
ing in  store  for  ages. 

It  is  sometimes  affirmed  that  there  can  be  neither  crea- 
tion nor  annihilation  of  energy  :  but  the  inexactness  of  this 
statement  appears  from  the  profound  mathematical  demon- 
strations which  Clausius  of  Bonn  has  recently  applied  to 
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tin'  me, -muiical  theory  of  heat,  lie  has  shown  that  while 
motion  mav  be  converted  into  heat,  and  the  hetit,  to  a  cer- 
tuin  ili-'irn',  mav  be  reconverted  into  motion,  yet  iu  the- 
latter  procr-s  there  is  always  a  residuum  of  heat  which 
cannot  I"-  reconverted.  Xow,  an  mechanical  motion  in  all 
the  while  in  the  process  of  conversion  into  bent,  mid  this 
at  a  prodigious  rate  through  the  universe,  then-  is  thus 
goitiK  on  continually  an  increase  of  heat  and  a  diminution 
of  Timlin ml  unlcs-  this  tendency  is  chocked  hy  the  in- 
terposition lit  Mime  power  other  than  the  forces  now  acting 
in  the  univcr.-c,  it  must  result  in  an  equalization  of  lem- 
pentture  everywhere,  nn<l  tlie  cessation  of  all  mechanical 
moiion.  Hut'sueh  a  condition  it  not  yet  reached,  there- 
fore the  universe  cannot  be  eternal,  and  must  therefore 
have  had  its  existence  through  some  source  other  than 
itself.  The  universe  ihiiH  starts  with  a  miracle,  and  it  of 

r-c  follows  that  miraeles  ure  possible  at  any  stagu  of  its 

continuance.  iiiuovi:.  "i in  the  Correlation  of  Kurcei;" 
KICK,  "  I'eber  die-  Xatiirkraefic  ill  ilirer  \Vcehsclbezie- 
hun^cn  :"  Ci,  \isn  s.  •• i  'n  the  Mechanical  Theory  of  Heat;" 
SMI  .lollN  HF.II.SCIIKL'S  "  Lectures."! 

REVISED  BY  J.  II.  SKELYK. 

Correze,  a  department  of  France  near  its  centre,  is  s 
part  of  the  former  province  of  Limousin.  Ami.  2265 
square-  miles.  It  is  di  nine. 1  by  the  rivers  Dordogne,  Vezcre, 
and  Correzo.  The  surface  is  hilly;  the  soil  is  mostly  poor. 
The  staple  productions  are  grain,  timber,  coal,  copper,  lead, 
iron,  and  chestnuts.  Capital.  Tulle.  Pop.  :iltl,si:t. 

Cor'rie  (FIIEDEIWK  II.).  I".  S.  M.  C..  entered  the  marine 
corps  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  1861,  became  a  first  lieuten- 
ant, in  18151,  and  a  captain  in  1870.  He  led  the  marines  of 
the  1'owhatan  in  the  assault  on  Fort  Fisher  of  Jan.  15, 
1863,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  brevetted  a  captain 
"  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct." 

FOXIIALL  A.  PARKER,  U.  S.  N. 

Corricn'tes,  a  province  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  is 
bounded  on  the  X.  by  the  river  Parana,  on  the  S.  E.  by  the 
I'ru^uay,  which  separates  it  from  Brazil,  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  Parana.  Area,  about  45,465  square  miles.  The  sur- 
face is  occupied  by  extensive  forests  and  swamps;  the  soil 
is  fertile.  Capital,  Corricntea.  Pop.  in  1869,  129,023. 

«  orrirntrs,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  is  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  II io  Parana,  here  2  miles  broad,  a  few 
miles  below  the  confluence  of  the  Paraguay.  It  baa  a  good 
harbor,  and  exports  meat,  wool,  etc.  Pop.  in  1869, 11,218. 

Corro'sive  Siib'limnte,  a  name  given  to  mercuric 
chloride  (bichloride  of  mercury),  (HgClj),  a  virulent  and 
corrosive  poison.  (See  SCHUMATE.) 

Corr's,  a  township  of  Pickens  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  495. 

Cor'rugated  [from  the  Lat.  am,  intensive,  and  ruga, 
riKjiiium,  to  ••  wrinkle  "  (from  rn;/«,  a  "ridge"  or  "fold")] 
Iron,  a  name  applied  to  iron  in  thin  plates  or  sheets  which 
are  passed  between  rollers,  producing  grooves  and  ridges 
in  the  iron.  In  this  manner  the  strength  of  the  material  is 
greatly  increased,  while  the  square  surface  of  the  iron  is  of 
course  reduced.  Corrugated  iron  is  of  great  value  in  the 
construction  of  buildings,  especially  for  roofs,  where  light- 
ness and  strength  are  to  be  combined.  It  is  much  used 
for  covering  the  walls  of  frame  buildings,  both  within  and 
without.  It  is  frequently  "  galvanized  " — i.  e.  covered  with 
a  thin  layer  of  zinc  by  dipping  it  in  a  bath  of  the  fused 
metal. 

Corruption  of  Blood.     See  ATTAINDER. 

Cor'ry,  a  city  of  Erie  co.,  Pa.,  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Erie  and  the  Atlantic  and  tfreat  Western 
R.  Rs.,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Oil  Creek  and  Alleghany 
and  the  Buffalo  Pittsburg  and  Carry  R.  Rs., 37  miles  S.  K. 
of  Erie.  It  has  two  national  and  one  savings  bank,  a  daily 
and  three  weekly  newspapers,  a  large  oil  refinery,  and  nu- 
merous large  manufactories  (making  mowers  and  reapers, 
boring-machines,  pails,  furniture,  barrels,  brushes,  and 
stationary  engines),  tanneries,  blast  furnace,  etc.  There 
are  in  the  city  nine  churches,  four  schools,  a  park,  and  a 
library.  I'orry  has  grown  up  since  1860.  Pop.  6809. 
J.  A.  PAIN,  ED.  CORRY  "  DAILY  BLADE." 

Cor'rytown,  or  Flat  Creek,  a  post-village  of  Root 
township,  Montgomery  co.,  X.  Y.,  4  miles  i?.  of  Canajoharic. 
On  July  9,  1781,  a  party  of  ;>IHI  Indians  and  Tories,  under 
one  Doxtader,  attacked  and  burned  Corn-town,  killing 
many  of  the  inhabitants  and  making  prisoners  of  many 
more.  Xext  day  Col.  Willet,  with  150  men,  surprised  and 
defeated  them  with  severe  loss. 

Corseul  (anc.  Fnnum  Martin),  a  village  of  France,  de- 

?artment   tit'  Totes  du  Nonl.  L'ti  miles   E.  of  Saint-Bricuc. 
lere  arc  many  Homan  remains.      Pop.  about  4oOO. 

Cor'sicn  [anc.  1'i/rnn*.  afterwards  Cnmiea  ;  Fr.  Ln 
Corse},  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  situated  between 
Ut.  41°  20'  and  43°  N.,  and  Ion.  8°  30'  and  9°  30'  E.,  55 


miles  from  Italy  and  I  In  from  France.  It  is  separated 
from  Sardinia  by  the  Strait  of  Honifiicio,  !i  miles  wide.  It  i> 
111)  miles  Ion);  N.  and  S..  an. I  i>  .,:;  miles  wide  at  the  broadest 
part.  Ami.  :j::i'>7  nqiian:  miles.  The  W.  coast  is  deeply  in- 
dented by  the  tiiilfs  of  Calvi,  Purto,  Ajuccio,  and  Valim1-.. 
The  interior  is  traversed  by  a  mountain-chain,  the  highest 
peak  of  which,  Monte  Uotondo,  rises  near  the  ccntn-  oi  the 
island. Sjill  feet  above  the  level  of  the  »ca.  The  mountains 
are  mostly  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  pine,  cork  tiee, 
chestnut,  beech,  etc.  The  rearing  of  cattle  and  mules  in 
]  the  chief  branch  of  industry.  The  orange,  fi^:,  nlmoml, 

olive,  and  citron   tiourish  here.      A _'   th,-    minerals  of 

a  are  iron,  antimony,  lead,  granite,  porphyry,  marble, 
anil  limestone.  The  chief  towns  are  Ajaccio,  Rastfu,  and 
Calvi.  Corsica  was  first  colonized  by  the  Phoenicians,  who 
called  it  I'l/rnn*.  was  eomjuer-'il  hy  the  Carthaginians,  and 
»rcstcd  from  them  by  the  Romans  soon  after  2:i7  B.  C.  The 
Genoese  became  masters  of  it  in  I  is].  It  was  ceded  by  the 
Genoese  to  France  (of  which  it  forms  the  eighty-sixth  de- 
partment) in  1708.  Pop.  259,861. 

Corsica,  a  post-borough  of  Jefferson  oo.,  Pa.     P.  372. 

<'<>rsicii'nay  a  city,  capital  of  Navarre  co.,  Tex.,  on 
the  Houston  and  Texas  R.  R.,  180  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Austin 
City.  Two  weekly  papers  are  issued  here.  It  is  the  seat 
of  Corsicana  Military  Institute.  Pop.  80. 

Cor'so,  an  Italian  word  for  a  "race-course"  [from  the 

Lat.  cnr«i«,  a  verbal  noun  from  eiirTe,  <iur*um,  to  "run"], 

I  is  often  used  in  Italy  as  the  name  of  the  principal  streets 

of  the  larger  towns.     The  Corso  of  Rome  ts  famous  as  the 

scene  of  the  diversions  of  the  Carnival. 

Cor'son  (  HIHAM i,  an  American  scholar,  born  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1828,  became  a  teacher,  and  was  (1849-53)  con- 
nected with  the  Library  of  Congress  and  that  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  He  was  professor  of  history  and  rhet- 
oric in  Girard  College  ( lstij-6f>),  and  held  a  similar  posi- 
I  tion  in  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md.,  1866-70,  when 
he  became  professor  of  English  language  and  literature, 
etc.  iu  Cornell  University.  He  has  published  Chaucer's 
'•  Legondc  of  Goodo  Women,"  "  Handbook  of  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Early  English,"  and  other  valuable  works,  and  has 
also  prepared  with  great  labor  a  "  Thesaurus  of  Early 
English/' 

Cors'sen  (WILLIAM  PATL),  an  eminent  German  phil- 
ologist and  antiquary,  born  at  Bremen  in  1820,  was  for 
several  years  professor  at  the  gymnasium  at  Stettin,  and 
subsequently  at  the  Landcsschule  at  Pforta  until  1860, 
when  he  resigned  on  account  of  his  health.  He  published 
a  highly  important  work  on  "  The  Pronunciation,  Vocal- 
ism,  and  Accentuation  of  the  Latin  Language "  (2  vols., 
1858-59;  2d  cd.  1867-69),  which  received  a  prize  from  the 
Berlin  Academy  of  Science,  and  is  regarded  as  the  best 
work  thus  far  published  on  this  subject.  His  essays  on  the 
dialects  of  ancient  Italy  are  also  among  the  best  that  have 
been  written.  Died  in  1875. 

Cort  i  I'oiis'Ki.is),  a  Dutch  engraver,  born  at  Horn  in 
1536.  He  opened  a  school  in  Rome,  and  produced  many 
good  engravings  after  Titian,  Raphael,  and  other  musters. 
Among  his  works  is  "The  Transfiguration," after  Raphael. 
Died  in  1558. 

Cor'te,  a  fortified  town  in  the  interior  of  Corsica,  i« 
situated  on  the  Tavignano.  Pop.  6094. 

Cor'tes  [the  plu.  of  the  Sp.  cnrte,  a  "  court "],  the  name 
of  the  national  assembly  or  legislature  of  Spain.  The 
Cortes  of  Leon,  Castile,  and  Aragon  originated  about  the 
twelfth  century,  and  were  composed  of  the  nobility,  digni- 
fied clergy,  and  the  representatives  of  the  towns.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  the  power  of  the  Cortes  seems  to  have 
been  at  its  height,  after  which  it  gradually  declined,  and 
under  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  was  reduced 
almost  to  a  nullity.  After  the  time  of  Philip  II.  the  Cortes 
of  Spain  were  only  convoked  occasionally  on  the  accession 
of  kings,  and  their  sittings  were  a  mere  form.  A  Cortes 
elected  by  universal  suffrage  in  1869  adopted  a  new  and 
liberal  constitution.  The  Cortes  at  present  consist  of  a 
senate,  elected  for  twelve  years,  and  a  lower  house  of  dep- 
uties, elected  for  three  years,  on  the  basis  of  one  deputy 
for  every  40,000  inhabitants.  The  number  of  senators  is 
four  for  each  province.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  the 
1<  LT'-l:iture  of  Portugal. 

Cor'tez  (  HERNAXDO),  the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  was  born 
at  Medcllin.  in  Estreiiiadura.  Spain,  in  1485.  Ho  studied 
law  at  the  University  of  Salamanca,  and  sailed  to  the  New 
World  to  seek  his  fortune  in  1504.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction under  Velasquez  in  the  conquest  of  Cuba  in  1511, 
after  which  ho  married  Catalina  Juarez,  and  became  the 
owner  of  an  estate  in  Cuba.  In  1518  he  was  appointed  by 
Velasquez  to  conduct  an  expedition  against  Mexico,  which 
had  recently  been  discovered.  He  sailed  from  Cuba  with 
eleven  vessels  and  about  700  men  in  Feb.,  1519,  his  pro- 
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fessed  object  being  the  conversion  of  infidels.  He  defeated 
an  army  of  the  natives  at  Tabasco,  and  landed  on  the  site 
of  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  destroyed  his  ships,  to  induce  his 
men  to  fight  with  more  desperate  courage  when  they  knew 
that  it  was  impossible  to  save  themselves  by  retreat.  He 
learned  that  he  had  entered  the  extensive  empire  of  Monte- 
zuma,  who  reigned  over  Anahuac  and  possessed  immense 
treasures  of  gold  and  silver.  In  Aug.,  1519,  he  left  the  sea- 
coast  and  marched  against  Mexico  or  Tenochtitlan,  the  cap- 
ital of  Anahuac.  Having  defeated  the  Tlascalans  in  sev- 
eral battles,  he  entered  Mexico  without  resistance  in  Nov., 

1519,  and  was  received  with   friendly  demonstrations  by 
Montczuma.     The  audacious  Spaniard  seized  Montezurna 
in  his  own  palace,  kept  him  as  a  prisoner,  and  extorted 
from  him  a  large  quantity  of  gold.    The  captive  prince  was 
persuaded  or  forced  to  swear  allegiance  to  Charles  V.,  but 
he  refused  to  adopt  the  religion  of  the  Spaniards.     Velas- 
quez, who  was  jealous  of  Cortez,  gent  Narvaez  with  about 
1000  men  to  supersede  Cortez,  or  operate  against  him  in 
case  he  should  not  submit.     Leaving  a  part  of  his  force  at 
Mexico,  Cortez  marched  with  250  men  to  encounter  Nar- 
vaez, whom  he  defeated  and  took  prisoner  at  Zcinpoalla  in 

1520.  He  persuaded  the  soldiers  of  Narvaez  to  enlist  in 
his  service,  and  he  returned  to  Mexico,  the  people  of  which, 
during  his  absence,  had  revolted  aga.inst  the  Spaniards. 
In  the  fight,  which  continued  several  days,  Montezuma  was 
killed  by  his  own  subjects,  and  the  Spaniards  were  driven 
out  of  the  city.    Cortez  gained  a  victory  at  Otumba  in  July, 
1520,  and  took  Mexico  in  1521.    He  treated  the  vanquished 
with  great  cruelty.     In  1522  the  king  of  Spain  appointed 
him  governor  and  captain-general  of  the  conquered  coun- 
try, called  New  Spain.     Cortez  returned  to  Spain  in  1528, 
in  order  to  vindicate  himself  against  the  accusations  of  his 
enemies,  and  was  received  with  favor  at  court.    He  returned 
to  Mexico  in  1530  with  diminished  power  in  civil  affairs, 
but  retained  the  command  of  the  army.     Having  again 
sailed  to  Spain  in  1540,  he  accompanied  Charles  V.  in  his 
expedition  against  Algiers  in  1541.     He  died  at  Seville 
Dee.  2,  1547.     (See  PRESCOTT,  "History  of  the  Conquest  of 
Mexico  ;"  GOMARA,  "  Historia  de  F.  Cortez,"  Rome,  1556.) 

Cor'tile  [It.  corlile,  from  corle,  a  "  court "],  an  open 
quadrangular  or  covered  area  in  a  dwelling-house,  sur- 
rounded by  the  buildings  or  offices  of  the  house  itself. 
It  means  also  a  courtyard. 

Cort'lnnd,  a  county  near  the  central  part  of  New 
York.  Area,  485  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Otse- 
lic  and  Tioughnioga  rivers.  The  surface  is  moderately 
uneven  ;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  wool,  and  dairy 
products  are  raised  extensively.  Lumber,  flour,  cheese, 
iron  and  other  metallic  wares,  and  carriages  are  the  chief 
manufactures.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Syracuse  Bing- 
hamton  and  New  York  and  the  Utica  Ithaca  and  Elmira 
R.  Rs.  Capital,  Cortland.  Pop.  25,1  73. 

Cortland,  a  village,  the  capital  of  the  above  county, 
is  on  the  Tioughnioga  River  and  on  the  Syracuse  Bing- 
hamton  and  New  York,  the  Midland,  and  the  Utica  Ithaca 
and  Elmira  R.  Rs.,  36  miles  S.  of  Syracuse.  It  has  six 
churches,  a  national  and  a  State  bank,  a  State  normal 
school,  a  lecture  association  and  reading-room,  and  three 
newspapers.  It  is  in  Cortlandville  township.  Pop.  30GG. 
W.  HOOKER,  En.  "STANDARD  AND  JOURNAL." 

Cortland,  a  tp.  of  Spottsylvania  co.,  Va.     Pop.  2222. 

Cort'landt,  a  township  of  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  Hudson  River,  about  40  miles  N.  of  New  York  City. 
It  contains  the  large  village  of  Pcckskill.  Pop.  11,694. 

Cort'landville,  a  township  of  Cortland  co.,  N.  Y.  It 
contains  Cortland  Village  and  MeGrawville,  and  has  exten- 
sive manufactures  of  lime,  etc.  Pop.  6082. 

Corto'na  (anc.  Cnryttim  or  Oorytkw,  afterwards  Corto- 
na),  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Arezzo,  is  on  a  high 
hill  near  the  Lake  of  Thrasymeno,  50  miles  S.  E.  of  Flor- 
ence. It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  an  old  cathedral, 
which  contains  fine  works  of  art;  a  castle  built  by  the 
Medici,  a  theatre,  a  museum  of  Etruscan  curiosities,  and  a 
famous  academy  of  sciences.  Here  was  one  of  the  twelve 
chief  cities  of  ancient  Etruria.  Portions  of  its  walls,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  3000  years  ago,  remain.  Etrus- 
can bronzes  of  exquisite  beauty  have  been  found  here.  In 
the  Musxum  is  a  very  valuable  antique,  the  comic  Graeco- 
Etruscan  Muse,  done  in  encaustic  on  slate. 

Corun'dum,  Sapphire,  Ruby,  Oriental  Ame- 
thyst, Oriental  Topaz,  Adamantine  Spar,  Sal- 
amstone,  or  Emery,  a  mineral  consisting,  when  pure,  of 
native  oxide  of  aluminum,  which  is,  however,  almost  inva- 
riably mixed  with  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  It  occurs  crys- 
tallized, massive,  granular,  in  impalpable  powder,  and  in 
layers.  Mineralogically,  corundum  is  divided  into  three 
varieties:  (1)  Sapphire,  which  includes  the  purer  kinds,  as 
sapphire,  ruby,  oriental  topaz,  etc.;  (2)  corundum  proper, 


the  duller  kinds  crystallized  or  semi-crystalline,  including 
adamantine  spar;  and  (3)  emery,  the  darker  and  coarser 
kinds. 

The  specific  gravity  of  corundum  is  about  4,  while  in 
hardness  it  is  next  to  the  diamond.  It  becomes  strongly 
electrical  by  friction.  Its  crystalline  form  is  rhombohcdral. 
The  ruby  or  red  sapphire  is  valued  next  to  the  diamond,  and 
beyond  a  certain  size  (three  and  a  half  carats)  as  equal  to 
it  in  value.  Its  color  is  supposed  to  he  due  to  chromic 
acid,  but  the  amount  of  coloring-matter  is  so  small  that  it 
eludes  the  ordinary  tests.  The  crystals  are  seldom  above 
half  an  inch  in  length.  Two  crystals  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  about  two  inches  long  are  said  to  bo  in  the  possession 
of  the  king  of  Burtnah.  The  largest  ruby  known  came  from 
China,  and  after  having  been  in  the  possession  of  Prince 
Mentzikoff,  was  finally  made  one  of  the  jewels  of  the  Kus- 
sian  crown.  The  largest  rubies  come  from  the  Capelan 
Mountains,  Ava.  Smaller  ones  are  found  in  Saxony  and 
Bohemia,  and  occasionally  in  other  localities  in  Europe  and 
the  U.  S.  The  blue  sapphire  occurs  much  larger,  crystals 
three  inches  in  length  being  sometimes  found.  The  crystals 
sometimes  exhibit  a  radiated  interior  with  a  play  of  colors, 
when  it  is  known  as  asteria  or  asteriatcd  sapphire.  Sap- 
phires are  brought  from  Ceylon,  India,  and  China,  princi- 
pally from  the  first-named  country.  Fine  specimens  are 
often  found  in  the  beds  of  streams,  whither  they  have  been 
carried  after  the  decomposition  of  the  rock  originally  en- 
closing them.  The  light-blue  sapphires  are  often  exposed 
to  fire  by  lapidaries  to  render  them  more  brilliant.  With 
those  from  Epailly  in  France  heating  deepens  the  color. 
White  sapphires  are  sometimes  cut  and  passed  for  diamonds, 
which  they  much  resemble.  The  Brazil  sapphire  is  a  blue 
tourmaline. 

The  Greek  <r<£ir<^eipof,  from  which  the  name  was  derived, 
was,  according  to  Dana,  not  our  sapphire,  but  the  stone  now 
known  as  lapis-lazuli.  Rubies  and  sapphires  contain  about 
1  per  cent,  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron. 

Adamantine  spar  occurs  in  brownish  crystals.  It  was 
used  by  the  ancients  as  a  polishing  material,  and  continues 
to  be  used  for  fine  work.  The  chief  supplies  are  brought 
from  China  and  the  Ural  Mountains.  Salamstone  occurs 
in  pale  reddish  or  bluish  transparent  crystals.  Corundum 
is  found  abundantly  in  Chester  co.,  Pa. 

Emery,  or  "  Armenian  stone,"  is  mined  in  Naxos  at  Cape 
Emeri,  in  the  vicinity  of  Smyrna,  Asia  Minor,  in  Saxony, 
the  Ural  Mountains,  Greece,  Spain,  etc.,  and  in  the  V.  S. 
at  Chester,  Mass.,  and  in  North  Carolina.  It  occurs  in 
gneiss,  granite,  mica  slates,  and  in  some  cases  in  limestone 
rocks.  Small  specimens  are  also  found  in  several  other 
localities.  It  is  used  as  a  polishing  material.  The  rock 
is  broken  up  by  hammers,  and  then  reduced  to  powder  and 
sifted,  after  which,  for  the  preparation  of  the  finer  kinds, 
elutriation  is  practised.  Emery  stones  and  wheels  are  made 
by  pressing  the  powder,  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  into 
moulds,  and  then  exposing  them  to  a  high  heat,  no  cement- 
ing material  being  required.  Emery  vulcanite  for  polish- 
ing wheels  is  made  by  mixing  emery  with  rubber  and  sul- 
phur, and  vulcanizing  in  moulds.  (Sec  INDIA-RUBBKH.) 
Emery  contains  from  13  to  30  per  cent,  of  magnetic  oxide 
of  iron.  The  Naxos  emery  contains  about  24  per  cent., 
and  the  Chester  emery,  averaging  about  the  same,  contains 
from  9  to  50  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  samples  is  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  of  glass  which  a  given  quantity  will 
wear  away.  The  Ceylon  sapphire,  which  is  taken  as  a  stan- 
dard, wears  away  four-fifths  of  its  weight  of  glass.  The 
consumption  of  emery  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  put  at 
2000  tons  per  annum.  (See  EMERY  ;  also  valuable  papers 
on  emery  by  J.  Lawrence  Smith  and  C.  T.  Jackson  in 
Silliman's  "  American  Journal  of  Science  "  [2d  series],  vii. 
283;  ix.  289;  x.  354;  xxxix.  87  ;  xl.  112,  123.) 

C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Comn'na,  a  province  of  North-western  Spain,  forming 
the  N.  W.  part  of  Galicia,  having  the  ocean  W.  and  N., 
Lugo  E.,  and  Pontavedro  S.  It  has  fine  forests  and  pas- 
tures and  arable  lands,  besides  iron-mines.  Area,  3079 
square  miles.  Capital,  Corunna.  Pop.  609,337. 

Cornnna    [anc.  Adrobicum ;    Sp.  CornKit],  a  fortified 

city  and  seaport  of  Spain,  capital  of  a  province  of  its  own 

name,  is  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  320  miles  N.  W.  of  Madrid  ; 

hit.  43°  22'  X..  Ion.  8°  24'  W.     It  has  a  safe  harbor  defended 

i  by  two  forts,  and  a  lighthouse,  which  is  called  the  Tower 

!  oi'  Hercules,  and  is  ninety-two  feet  high.     It  has  a  citadel, 

1  court-house,  custom-house,  arsenal,  theatre,  and  the  palace 

j  of  the  captain-general.     Here  are  manufactures  of  linen 

and  hats,  cordage,  canvas,  and  cigars.     On  Jan.  16,  1809, 

a  battle  occurred  here  between  the  French  marshal  Snult 

and  the  British  general  Sir  John  Moore,  who  was  killed. 

Pop.  27,354. 

Corunna,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Shiawassec  co., 
Mich.,  on  the  Shiawassce  River  and  the  Detroit  and  Mil- 
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waukcc  K.  It..  T.I  miles  N.  W.  of  Detroit.  It  ban  a  national 
bank,  two  iron-foundries,  and  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop. 
1408. 

Corvul'liH,  the  county-seat  of  Henton  Co.,  Or.,  on  Wil- 
lamette Kiver.  in"  miles  S.  nf  Portland,  contains  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  an  academy,  two  public  schools,  three 
largo  saw  ami  planing  mills,  a  number  of  brick  stores,  and 
two  weekly  newspapers.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  agri- 
cultural country,  which  is  very  healthful.  Steamboat 
the  town  during  two-thirds  of  the  year.  The  principal  ex- 
port is  wheat.  K.  G.  II  1.  1  n.  lin.  "  IM.MOI  r.  \  i  ." 

Corvee  [etymology  doubtful],  a  French  term  denoting, 
in  feudal  law,  Ihe  obligation  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  district 
to  perform  certain  services  for  the  sovereign  or  feudal  lord. 
Some  of  these  services  were  performed  gratis,  others  for 
want's  below  the  value  of  the  labor. 

Corvette  [from  the  Lat.  n,rlrit,  a  "basket,"  probably 
so  called  from  sonic  fancied  resemblance  in  sliape],  a 
small  vessel  of  war  having  three  masts,  flush  decks,  and 
one  tier  of  guns  on  the  upper  deck.  The  masts  arc  square- 
d.  A  corvette  rarely  carries  more  than  twenty-six 


Corvi'nns  (MATTHIAS)  I.,  king  of  Hungary,  a  son  of 
John  Ilnniades,  was  born  at  Klauscnburg  in  111;!.  He  was 
elected  king  in  14.r>8.  He  waged  war  against  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  III.,  the  Turkish  sultan,  and  the  king  of  Poland. 
In  I  ISf>  he  captured  Vienna.  He  had  superior  military 
talents  and  was  an  able  ruler.  Died  in  1490.  (See  \Vi  :\- 
ZKL,  "  Matthias  C'orvinus,"  1810.) 

Cor'vus  (M.  VALERITS),  a  famous  Roman  general,  born 
about  370  ]i.  ('.,  was  elected  consul  in  348.  He  defeated 
the  Samnitcs  in  343,  and  was  chosen  dictator  in  342  and  in 
301  B.  C.  In  the  year  299  he  was  elected  consul  for  the 
sixth  time.  Died  about  270  B.  C. 

Cor'win,  n  township  of  Ida  co.,  la.  It  contains  Ma, 
the  county-seat.  Pop.  of  township,  165. 

Corwin  (THOMAS),  an  American  statesman  and  orator, 
born  in  Bourbon  co.,  Ky.,  July  29,  1794,  removed  to  Ohio 
in  early  youth,  and  studied  law,  which  ho  practised  with 
distinction.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  in  1830, 
joined  the  Whig  party,  and  advocated  the  election  of  Gen. 
Harrison  in  1840  by  effective  public  speeches.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  chosen  governor  of  Ohio.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  of  the  U.  8.  in  1845,  and  was  appointed  secretary 
of  the  treasury  by  President  Fillmore  in  July,  1850.  In 
1858  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  Congress.  He  was  sent  as 
minister  to  Mexico  in  1861,  returned  home  in  1864,  and 
die,!  Dec.  18,  1865. 

Cor'wine,  a  township  of  Logan  co.,  111.     Pop.  1069. 

Coryban'tes  [(Jr.  Kopvp«>T«,  the  plural  of  Kopv0«j 
etymology  doubtful],  the  name  of  the  frantic  priests  of 
Cybele  or  Khea.  They  were  distinct  from  the  Galli,  who 
wore  eunuchs  and  priests  of  the  same  goddess.  They  cele- 
brated the  festivals  of  Cybele  with  orgiastic  dances  and 
loud  cries,  beating  on  timbrels,  and  cutting  their  flesh  with 
knives. 

Cor'ydon,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Harrison  co.,  Ind., 
is  on  Indian  Creek,  ll.>  miles  S.  of  Indianapolis.  It  has 
two  weekly  newspapers,  a  furniture  factory,  two  flour-mills, 
and  an  academy.  It  is  a  handsome  place,  has  a  sulphur 
spring,  and  is  ijuite  a  summer  resort.  It  was  the  capital 
of  the  State  until  1824.  Poi>.  747. 

(!KO.  W.  SKI.F,  En.  "REPTBLICAK." 

Corydon,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Wayne  co..  la.. 
about  t>5  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Des  Moines.  has  two  weekly 
newspapers.  Pop.  618;  of  Corydon  township,  1277. 

Corydou,  a  township  of  McKcan  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  169. 

Corydon,  a  post-township  of  Warren  co.,  Pa.    P.  III. 

Coryell,  a  county  of  Central  Texas.  Area,  9fiO  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Leon  River  and  Cowhouse 
Creek.  The  surface  is  undulating  :  the  soil  fertile.  Sto.-k- 
raising  is  the  chief  pursuit.  Corn  and  wool  are  raised.  The 
county  has  some  timber,  and  is  rather  drv,  but  very  hcalthv. 
Capital.  (latcsville.  Pop.  4121. 

Coryla'cere  [from  Cnrylui,  one  of  tho  genera],  a  name 
given  to  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  trees  and  shrub*. 
which  some  botanists  call  Cupuliferaj.  It  contains  the  oak*, 
chestnuts,  beeches,  ha/.els.  etc. 

Corylus.     Seo  HAZEL-NTT. 

Cor'ymb  [Lat.  run/mini*:  (lr.  tdpvtijSot.  tho  "top"  of 
anything  ;  :ilso  a  "  cluster  ot'  (lowers  or  fruit  "],  in  botnn\  , 
a  form  of  inflorescence  consisting  of  a  central  axis  and  lat- 
eral pcdieeN,  nt'  which  the  lower  are  longer  than  tho  upper, 
and  the  lengths  of  the  pedicels  are  so  graduated  thnt  the 
(lowers  are  all  on  the  same  level,  as  in  the  N/nV.-m.  Ktiliuia, 
and  CnttirifHn  (hawthorn). 

Cor'ypha  [from  the  Gr.  «opv<K  "  summit  "],  a  genus  of 


1  tropical  fan-leaved  palms,  one  of  which,  tin-  i',,,i//,k<i  KIII- 
firtti-ufit't-rn,  or  talipot  palm,  grows  in  Ceylon  to  the  height 
of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  and  each  leaf  is  about  30  feet  in 
circumference. 

Corypha-'us  [Or.  «of>u«<.;o«],  sometimes  written  in  Eng- 
lish CorypheU8,  the  I.  ad<  i  of  the  churns  in  ancient 
dramas,  by  whom  the  dialogue  between  the  chorus  and  the 
other  actors  of  the  drama  was  carried  on,  and  who  led  m 
the  ehoric  song.  The  name  is  metaphorically  a|.|>i. 
any  great  leader;  thus  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  is  sometimes 
called  "the  coryphaeus  of  English  literature." 

Cos,  or  Kos   [Gr.  Kit],  called  also  Stnn'chio,  an 

island  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  M.  dit.  i  i  an  can,  is  separated 
from  the  coast  of  ancient  i  'aria  by  a  channel  about  three 
miles  wide.  It  was  called  Arc"/"  in  the  time  of  the  Knights 
of  Rhodes.  It  is  nearly  22  miles  long  and  5  miles  »idc. 
Area,  85  square  miles.  The  surface  is  partly  hilly,  the  soil 
is  fertile,  and  the  climate  delightful.  Among  the  products 
are  cotton,  silk,  wine,  and  fruits.  In  ancient  times  it  con- 
tained a  celebrated  temple  of  vKsculapins.  and  was  the  na- 
tive place  of  Hippocrates,  Apellcs  the  great  painter,  and 
Ariston  the  philosopher.  Cos  is  also  the  name  of  a  tea- 
port-town  on  this  island.  Its  port  is  visited  by  many  mer- 
chant-vessels. Pop.  about  8000,  two-thirds  of  whom  aro 
Greeks. 

Cosa'la,  n  Mexican  mining-town  in  the  state  of  Sinaloa, 
200  miles  S.  E.  of  El  Fnerto.  Pop.  about  7000. 

Cosen'za,  a  province  of  Italy,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
lia.-ilieuta,  on  tho  S.  by  Catanzaro.  and  on  the  E.  anil  W. 
by  the  sea.  It  is  mountainous,  and  produces  riee,  saffron, 
honey,  oil,  and  wine.  Capital,  Cosenza.  It  was  formerly 
named  Calabria  Citeriore.  Area,  2840  square  miles.  Pop. 
in  1871,  443,483. 

Cosenza  (anc.  Coruentia),  a  fortified  city  of  Italy, 
capital  of  the  above  province,  is  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Crati  and  Busento,  11'  mile.-  E.  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  contains  a  fine  court-house, 
a  cathedral,  a  royal  college,  a  theatre,  several  convents,  and 
an  old  castle  which  has  been  converted  into  barracks.  It 
has  manufactures  of  cutlery  and  earthenware,  and  an  active 
trade  in  silk,  wine,  manna,  rice,  etc.  Conscntia  was  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  llrultii.  Pop.  11,649. 

Coshoc'ton,  a  county  of  N.  E.  Central  Ohio.  Area, 
516  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Tuscarawas  and 
Walhonding  rivers,  which  unite  here  to  form  the  Muskin- 
gum.  Tho  surface  is  partly  hilly  ;  tho  soil  is  fertile.  Cat- 
tle, grain,  and  wool  are  largely  raised,  anil  manufactures 
are  varied  and  quite  important.  Coal  and  iron  are  abun- 
dant here.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Pittsbnrg  Cincinnati 
and  St.  Louis  R.  R.  Capital,  Coshocton.  Pop.  23,600. 

Coshocton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  the  above  county, 
is  on  the  Muskingum  River  just  below  the  junction  of  tho 
Tuscarawas  and  Walhonding,  on  tho  Ohio  Canal  and  on 
the  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.,  69  miles  £. 
N.  E.  of  Columbus.  A  bridge  across  the  river  connects  it 
with  Koscoe.  Coshocton  has  two  weekly  newspapers,  iron 
and  steel  works  for  axles,  springs,  and  iron  bridges,  a 
paper-mill,  and  one  national  bank.  Pop.  1754. 

T.  W.  CULLIKK,  JR.,  ED.  COSHOCTON  "AGE." 

Cosmog'ony  [Gr.  Kcxruoyovi'a,  from  «<xrtiot,  tho  "world," 
and  yiyia,  to  '•  originate "],  the  science  or  theory  which 
treats  of  the  origin  of  the  universe.  If  we  except  the  cos- 
mogony of  the  East  Indians,  the  earliest  extant  is  that  of 
llesiod,  which  is  delivered  in  hexameter  verse.  The  first 
prose  cosmogonies  were  those  of  the  early  Ionic  philoso- 
phers, of  whom  Thales,  Anaximenes,  Anaximandcr,  and 
Anaxagoras  are  the  most  celebrated.  In  modern  times  a 
"Theory  of  the  World"  has  been  produced  by  Unmet. 
We  do  not  include  in  this  list  of  cosmogonies  the  researches 
of  modern  geologists,  or  tho  systems  to  which  they  have 
led.  The  different  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  world  may 
be  comprehended  under  three  classes:  1st.  Those  which 
suppose  the  world  to  have  existed  from  eternity  under  its 
actual  form.  Aristotle  embraced  this  doctrine,  and,  con- 
ceiving the  universe  to  be  the  eternal  effect  of  an  eternal 
cause,  maintained  that  not  only  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
but  all  animate  and  inanimate  beings,  arc  without  begin- 
ning. 2d.  Those  which  consider  the  matter  of  the  universe 
eternal,  hut  not  its  form.  This  was  the  system  of  Epicurus 
and  most  of  the  ancient  philosophers  and  poets,  who  im- 
agined the  world  either  to  be  produced  by  the  fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms  existing  from  all  eternity,  or  to  have 
sprung  out  of  the  chaotic  form  which  preceded  its  present 
state.  3d.  Those  which  ascribe  both  its  matter  and  its 
form  to  the  direct  agency  of  a  spiritual  cause. 

The  account  given  in  Genesis  of  the  creation  is  obviously 
not  a  scientific  cosmogony,  which  would  not  only  have  been 
out  of  place  in  a  divine  revelation  intended  especially  to 
impart  religious  truth,  but  would,  if  given  in  a  scientific 
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form  (since  eciencc  is  constantly  progressing  and  therefore 
changing),  have  been  adapted  to  a  single  age  or  ]H'riod 
only.  Or,  supposing  the  highest  and  ultimate  facts  of  sci- 
ence had  been  given,  it  would  have  been  so  far  in  advance 
of  all  scientific  thought  yet  reached,  or  that  will  be  reached 
perhaps  for  fifty  thousand  years  to  coiue,  that  it  would  be 
wholly  unintelligible,  and  would  in  all  probability  appear 
utterly  absurd  even  to  the  most  advanced  intellects.  1  here- 
fore  those  few  great  facts  which  were  necessary  to  be  indi- 
cated in  order  to  point  out  the  relation  between  the  Creator 
and  his  works  have  been  presented  in  a  popular  rather 
than  a  scientific  form.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  they  arc 
any  the  less  true  because  uot  presented  in  scientific  phrase- 
ology.* An  excellent  exposition  of  the  harmony  between 
the  Mosaic  and  the  geological  record  of  creation  is  given 
by  Prof.  Dana  at  the  end  of  his  "Manual  of  Geology,"  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred.  (See  also  TAYLEH  LEWIS'S 
"Six  Days  of  Creation.") 

Cosmos,  a  post-township  of  Rcnville  co.,  Minn.     P.  62. 

Cosne  fane.  Condate),  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Nicvrc,  on  the  Loire,  29  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Nevcrs. 
It  has  manufactures  of  hardware,  cutlery,  and  anchors. 
Pop.  6575. 

Cos'sa,  a  township  of  Perry  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  240. 

Cos'sack  [a  term  of  Turkish  origin,  said  to  signify  "  rob- 
ber"]. The  Cossacks  area  Slavic  race  intermixed  with  K:il- 
mucks  and  Tartars.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes — 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  and  the  Cossacks  of  Little  Russia, 
or  Male-Russian  Cossacks.  The  latter  were  not  known  by 
the  name  of  Cossacks  until  1516.  Stephen  Bathori,  king 
of  Poland,  formed  them  into  regiments,  under  the  control 
of  a  hetnmn  or  ataman,  in  1592.  They  placed  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  Russia  in  1654,  and  revolted 
in  1708.  The  Cossacks  of  the  Don  entered  the  service  of 
Russia  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Their  territory  now  con- 
stitutes a  government  (province)  of  European  Russia,  with 
nn  area  of  59,654  square  miles,  and  a  population  in  1867 
of  1,010,135.  Tscherkask,  their  capital,  destroyed  by  tire 
in  1744,  was  rebuilt  in  1805.  They  are  extensively  colon- 
ized in  Siberia. 

The  principal  hetman  (ataman)  of  the  Cossacks  is  the 
heir-apparent  of  the  Russian  empire.  The  Cossacks  serve 
in  the  army  both  as  irregular  cavalry  and  as  light  artillery. 
In  1870  there  were  183,007  Cossacks,  including  officers, 
enrolled  in  the  Russian  service.  This  enrolment  includes 
all  the  males.  More  than  30,000  were  in  the  latter  year 
serving  in  the  Russian  line,  chiefly  in  Siberia.  They  alao 
serve  to  some  extent  in  the  Turkish  army. 

Cos'ta  (Sir  MICHAEL),  a  musical  composer,  born  in  Na- 
ples in  Feb.,  1810,  manifested  early  a  taste  for  music,  and 
studied  under  Tritto.  He  became  conductor  of  the  London 
opera  in  1831.  He  has  written  "  Kenilworth"  and  "  Sir 
Huon,"  ballets,  "  Malek  Adel,"  which  failed  in  Paris,  and 
"  Don  Carlos,"  operas,  and  "  Naaman  "  and  "  Eli,"  ora- 
torios. 

Costa-Cabral,  da  (ANTONIO  BERNABDO),  count  of 
Thomar,  a  Portuguese  statesman,  born  May  9, 1803,  became 
a  judge  of  Lisbon,  and  entered  the  ministry  in  1836.  He 
controlled  the  government,  supported  by  the  court,  and  by 
oppressive  unconstitutional  measures  brought  upon  him- 
self the  hatred  of  all  parties.  He  was  obliged  to  retire  in 
1846  in  consequence  of  a  popular  insurrection,  was  recalled 
in  1849,  but  was  obliged  to  flee  the  country  in  1851.  His 
brother  Silvo  led  the  opposition. 

Cos'ta  Ri'ca  (;'.  e.  "rich  coast"),  the  most  southern 
state  of  Central  America,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Nicar- 
agua, on  the  E.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  S.  E.  by  Pan- 
ama, and  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  lies  between 
lat.  8°  and  11°  30'  N.  and  Ion.  83°  and  85°  40'  W.  Area, 
21,495  square  miles.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  the  state 
being  traversed  by  a  range  which  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Andes  or  Cordilleras.  Among  the  peaks  of  this  range  are 
several  active  and  extinct  volcanoes.  Mount  Cartago  (or 
Irasu)  rises  about  11,480  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
This  region  is  subject  to  frequent  earthquakes.  The  rainy 
season  continues  about  six  months,  between  April  and  Oc- 
tober. The  name  of  Costa  Rica  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  rich  gold-mines  which  are  found  here.  The  soil  of 
the  table-lands  and  valleys  is  fertile.  The  staple  produc- 
tions are  coffee,  maize,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  dycwoods.  The 
country  is  extensively  covered  with  forests,  in  which  the 
mahogany,  cedar,  and  other  valuable  trees  abound.  Cap- 
ital, San  Jos6.  The  government  is  called  a  republic,  and 
was  established  in  1823.  The  president  is  elected  for  a  term 

*  When  we  remark  in  popular  language,  "  The  sun  rises,"  who 
shall  say  that,  though  the  expression  is  not  astronomically  true, 
we  do  not,  for  all  practical  purposes,  utter  as  important  a  truth 
as  when  we  say,  "  The  earth  by  its  revolution  brings  us  to  that 
point  where  the  sun  becomes  visible"? 


of  three  years,  Costa  Rica  was  one  of  the  states  of  the 
Confederation  of  Central  America,  from  which  she  seceded 
in  1S40.  Pop.  in  1870,  165,000. 

Coste  (JEAN  JACQTES  CYPRIEN  VICTOR),  a  French  nat- 
uralist, born  in  Castries  in  1807.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  a  "  Voyage  of  Exploration  along  the  Coasts 
of  France  and  Italy"  (1855). 

Cos'tello  (Loi-iSA  STPART),  an  authoress,  born  in  Ire- 
land in  1815.  Among  her  works  arc  a  "  Summer  amongst 
the  Bocages  and  Vines  "  (1840)  and  "  Memoirs  of  Eminent 
Englishwomen  "  (4  vols.,  1844).  She  produced  a  collection 
of  translations  from  Persian  poets  entitled  "  The  Rose- 
Garden  of  Persia"  (1845) :  also  "  Jacques  Cceur.  the  French 
Argonaut,  and  his  Times"  (1  vol.,  1847).  Died  April  24, 
1870. 

Cos'ter  (LAWRENCE  JANSES),  mentioned  by  Adrian  Jn- 
nius  in  "  Batavia"  (Lcyden,  1588),  an  historical  work 
written  1565-69,  following  an  account  current  in  Haarlem, 
as  the  original  inventor  of  movable  types.  He  first  cut 
letters  out  of  wood  and  printed  from  them  the  Dutch 
"  Hailspiegel."  Afterwards  he  made  his  letters  from  lead 
and  tin,  and  called  in  assistants,  whom  he  swore  to  sccrr.^v. 
This  was  about  1440.  One  of  the  workmen,  named  Johann, 
stole  his  master's  type  and  forms,  and  afterwards  printed 
books  in  Mayencc.  This  story  has  always  been  upheld  by 
the  Dutch. 

Costi'lla,  a  county  in  the  S.  of  Colorado,  partly  bound- 
ed on  the  W.  by  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte.  The  main 
chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  extends  along  the  eastern 
border  of  this  county,  which  includes  a  large  part  of  the 
fertile  valley  called  San  Luis  Park.  Near  the  middle  of 
this  park  is  San  Luis  Lake.  The  sides  of  the  mountains 
are  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  fir,  cedar,  spruce,  etc.  Gold 
and  silver  are  found  here.  Water  and  timber  are  abundant. 
Cattle  and  wool  raising  arc  the  chief  pursuits.  Capital, 
San  Luis.  Pop.  1779. 

Cos'ton,  a  township  of  Worcester  co.,  Md.  Pop.  2832. 
Cos'tume  [from  the  Lat.  consiictitdo,  "custom," "usage  ;" 
Fr.  costume]  signifies,  in  its  wider  sense,  the  external  ap- 
pearance which  the  life  of  a  people  presents,  and  in  its 
more  usual  sense  the  modes  of  clothing  and  personal 
adornment  which  prevail  in  any  period  or  country.  In 
both  senses  it  plays  an  important  part  in  art  and  litera- 
ture. Homer  brings  it  into  view  in  narrating  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  heroes.  In  modern  times  Sir  Walter  Scott 
has  introduced  the  fashion  of  minute  description  of  ex- 
ternal costume.  In  the  arts  of  the  painter  and  actor  at- 
tention to  costume  becomes  indispensable.  The  sculptor 
has  been  sorely  tried  by  the  wigs  and  breeches  of  former 
times,  and  by  the  hats  and  other  monstrosities  of  our  own. 
One  way  of  escaping  from  the  difficulty  was  to  discard  the 
modern  dress  altogether,  and  substitute  the  ancient  toga; 
another  was  to  conceal  the  figure  as  much  as  possible  in  a 
cloak.  The  first  of  these  expedients  violates  what  artists 
regard  as  the  laws  of  costume,  by  which  they  feel  bound  to 
represent  every  object  with  appropriate  accessories;  the 
second  is  often  open  in  a  less  degree  to  the  same  objection. 
The  great  attention  to  costume  in  the  earlier  stages  of  art, 
though  sometimes  injurious  to  artistic  effect,  has  been  of 
great  value  for  historical  purposes.  Among  the  old  masters 
of  the  Italian  and  German  schools  there  is  a  tendency  to 
exhibit  costume  with  painful  minuteness.  The  mediu-val 
custom  of  representing  historical  and  sacred  characters  in 
the  costume  peculiar  to  the  country  and  period  of  the  artist 
prevailed  in  the  most  flourishing  age  of  Italian  art.  We 
may  learn  from  Paul  Veronese  the  aspect  presented  by  a 
feast  in  the  palace  of  a  Venetian  grandee,  but  we  can  have 
little  conception  of  the  costumes  at  the  marriage  in  Cana 
and  in  other  scriptural  subjects  treated  by  the  Italian 
painters.  The  effort  to  avoid  anachronism  by  antiquarian 
study  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  modern  schools  of  art. 
In  dramatic  representations  attention  to  costume  becomes 
imperative.  When  the  religious  mysteries  were  brought 
upon  the  stage  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  costume  adopted 
was  that  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  the  representa- 
tion took  place;  and  this  state  of  things  continued  during 
the  time  of  Shakspeare,  Lope  dc  Vega,  and  Molicre. 
About  1750  the  French  actress  Clairon  introduced  a  reform, 
but  Talma  was  the  first  to  bring  on  the  stage  a  costume 
really  true  to  history.  Garrick  and  other  eminent  English 
actors  followed  his  example. 

Cosum'nes,  a  township  of  El  Dorado  co.,  Cal.  Pop. 
542. 

Cosnmnes?  a  post-township  of  Sacramento  co.,  Cal. 
Pop.  (194. 

Coteau  St.  Augustin,  a  suburb  of  Montreal,  in 
Hochelaga  co.,  province  of  Quebec  (Canada),  has  iron- 
works, largo  tanneries,  and  a  glass-factory.  Pop.  about 
5000. — COTE  ST.  Louis,  an  extra-municipal  suburb  of  Mon- 
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trcal.  has  ,  \hn-i\e  quarries  of  huildillg-slolie.  Pop.  al.oul 
IIIIHI.  CDTKAT  ST.  PIKIMIK,  Con:  Sr.  \M.M\K.  Curt:  ST. 

ClIlltlMM:,     ColK     IIKS     N  KICKS,    CoTK     ST.     I'M    I,.     I'oll,     Si. 

Li  i  .  etc.,  are  all  suburbs  within  the  municipality  of  MON- 
THKAI,  (which  see). 

Cote-d'Or  (/.  '•.  "region  of  gold,"  named  in  allusion 

to  the  wealth  of  its  vineyards }.  a  department  in  the  eastern 
part  of  France,  formed  of  a  portion  of  the  old  province  of 
Burgundy.  Area,  .';::>.;  square  miles.  Tile  surface  is  divcr- 
silic'l  tiy  hills  and  valleys,  and  partly  traversed  by  a  chain 
of  low  iniiuiitanis  railed  Cote-d'Or.  It  is  drained  by  the 
rivers  Seine.  Aulie,  nnd  Saone.  Among  its  minerals  arc 
coal,  iron,  marlile,  and  gypsum.  A  large  part  of  this  dc- 

?artment  is  covered  with  lorests.      The  soil  is  mostly  fertile. 
t  produces  I  s, .',11(1,000  gallons  of  wine  annually.     Here  are 
raised  the  Burgundy  wines.    Capital.  Ilijon.     Pop.  382,762. 

C  'ul  cut  'licit,  a  township  of  Lenoir  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1470. 

Co'terie  [a  word  of  French  origin,  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  I, at.  ./K..M,  a.  ••  share"],  a  word  said  to  have 
been  first  applied  to  commercial  associations  in  which  each 
member  contributed  to  the  general  fund.  The  name  is  now 
given  to  any  circle  of  an  exclusive  character,  whether  so- 
cial, literary,  or  political. 

Cotes  (ROMB),M  English  clergyman,  born  at  Burhage 
July  10,  1682,  was  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Ho  became  Plumian  professor  of  astronomy  in  1706,  and 
published  the  second  edition  of  Newton's  "  Principia,"  with 
a  learned  preface  (1713).  Ho  wrote  "  Harmonia  Mensu- 
rarum  "  (1722).  Died  June  A,  1716.  Newton  had  so  high 
an  opinion  of  his  abilities  that  he  exclaimed,  "  If  Cotes 
had  lived,  we  should  have  known  something." 

Cote  Sans  Besoin,  a  post-township  of  Callaway  co., 
Mo.  Pop.  8G'J. 

Cotes-du-Nord  (/.  e.  "northern  coasts  "),  a  maritime 
department  of  Franco,  formed  of  part  of  the  old  province 
of  Bretagne.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  English  Chan- 
nel, on  the  E.  by  Ile-et-Yilainc,  on  the  S.  by  Morbihan,  and 
on  the  W.  by  Finistere.  Area,  2268  square  miles.  The 
surface  is  partly  mountainous;  the  soil  is  mostly  fertile. 
Many  horses  and  cattle  are  reared  here.  Large  quantities 
of  grain  and  linen  goods  are  exported.  Among  the  min- 
erals arc  iron,  lead,  and  grauite.  Capital,  Saint-Brieuc. 
Pop.  641.1'IH. 

Co-tidal  Lines,  a  system  of  lines  drawn  upon  a  map, 
terrestrial  glohi-,  or  chart,  to  illustrate  the  course  of  the 
tidal  wave.  They  were  dovised  by  Dr.  Whewell,  and  are 
given  in  the  present  work  in  Map  No.  III.  Each  of  these 
linos  passes  through  the  places  which  have  high  water  at 
the  same  hour,  thus  tracing  the  crest  of  the  wave,  and  en- 
abling the  eye  to  follow  its  course  with  all  the  modifications 
that  it  experiences  in  each  ocean. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  co-tidal  lines,  which  gives  the 
position  and  shape  of  the  crest  of  the  tidal  wave  at  inter- 
vals of  an  hour,  will  show  that  the  parent  wave  from  the 
South  Pacific  moves  on  most  swiftly  in  the  open  and  deep 
o  •!  an  S.  of  the  continents.  There,  also,  its  motion  pre- 
serves its  normal  direction  westward,  and  its  crest  extends 
from  N.  to  S.,  while  in  the  interior  of  the  three  oceans  both 
uisiderably  deflected  to  the  N.,  and  even  turned  back 
to  the  E.  (See  TIDES,  OCEANIC  WAVES,  AND  CURRENTS, 
and  CURRENTS,  MARINE.)  ARNOLD  GUYOT. 

Cotopax'i,  a  volcano  of  South  America,  in  Ecuador,  in 
the  eastern  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  34  miles  S.  S.  E.  of 
Quito ;  lat.  0°  40'  S..  Ion.  78°  39'  W.  Its  form  is  almost 
perfectly  conical.  It  rises  19,498  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  9800  feet  above  the  adjacent  valley,  being  the 
highest  volcano  in  America  that  has  been  active  in  reeont 
times.  Its  first  recorded  eruption  occurred  in  1532.  In 
Kills  an  eruption  destroyed  the  city  of  Tacunga,  and  in 
17.'!8  the  flames  rose  3000  feet  above  the  brink  of  the  crater. 
A  violent  eruption  occurred  in  1768,  when  clouds  of  ashes 
and  smoke  darkened  the  air  for  a  distance  of  many  miles. 
During  the  eruption  of  1803,  Humboldt,  who  was  at  Guay- 
aquil, about  135  miles  distant,  heard  the  explosions  of  this 
volcano.  A  belt  about  4400  feet  wide  in  covered  with  per- 
petual snow.  It  was  first  ascended  in  1872  by  llr.  W.  Keiss. 

Cotro'ne  (anc.  frnlonn),  a  town  of  Italy,  province 
of  Catanzaro,  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  6  miles  N.  W.  of 
Cape  Nan.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls  and  defended  by  a 
citadel.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  small  harbor, 
a.  cathedral,  and  several  hospitals  and  convents.  Pop 
5807. 

Cotta  (.Ion  v\s  FniKpRim),  BABON  VON  COTTENDORF,  an 
eminent  publisher,  born  at  Stuttgart  April  27,  1764,  found- 
ed at  Tubingen  in  1703  the  "  Allgemeine  Zoitung,"  an  able 
daily  journal,  afterwards  published  at  Augsburg.  He  was 
a  friend  and  liberal  patron  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  whose 
works  he  published.  He  established  a  steam  press  at  '• 


burg  in    !*1M.      He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Wiirtemherg    Diet,  and   in   1  MI  I   was    llwtod    »  ice  pr, 

of  the  second  cliamlier.       l>n-d    l)ee.  '.".I,    I- 

Cotta  1 1..  Ai -RKi.it  s),  a  Uoman  senator,  became  prietor 
in  70  li.  ('.  He  was  consul  for  the  third  time  in  the  M-ar 
65,  and  co-operated  with  Cicero  against  Catiline  in  n:;  li.  0, 
He  was  on  adherent  of  CV-nar  in  the  civil  war  which  began 
in  4»  B.  C. 

Cotta,  von  (RKRXHARH),  an  eminent  German  geologist, 
liorn  iu  Thuringia  Oct.  21,  IS08,  was  appointed  prm 
in  the  School  of  Mines  at  Freiberg  in  1M1'.  Amon^  his 
important  works  are  a  geognostic  map  of  Saxony  in  twelve 
sections,  published  conjointly  with  Naumatin;  "  Geognoi- 
tische  Wandcrungcn  "  (2  vols.,  1836-38);  "  Anlcitnng  imn 
Studium  iler  (ico^nosic  und  Geologic  "  (.'Id  cd.  IM'.'j; 
"licologische  liilder"  (4th  ed.  1861);  "  Deutschlands  Bo- 
den"  (2d  ed.  1858);  "Geologic  dcr  Gegenwart"  (3d  ed. 
1871).  He  has  also  since  1847  been  editing  the  '•  Uaneu- 
shulifii."  Ho  favors  the  theory  of  evolution. 

Cot'tage  Grove,  a  township  of  Saline  co.,  111.  P.  713. 

Cottage  Grove,  a  township  of  Allen  co.,  Kan.  P.  794. 

Cottage  Grove,  a  post-township  of  Washington  co., 
Minn.,  13  miles  S.  E.  of  St.  Paul.  Pop.  705. 

Cottage  Grove,  a  post-township  of  Dane  co.,  Wia. 
Pop.  955. 

Cottage  Hill  College,  for  young  ladies,  at  York, 
Pa.,  on  the  Northern  Central  R.  R.,  27  miles  from  Harris- 
burg  and  58  miles  from  Baltimore,  between  which  places 
there  are  five  daily  trains  each  way.  There  are  also  three 
daily  trains  to  Wrightsville,  making  connection  at  Columbia 
for  Reading  and  Philadelphia.  The  borough  of  York 
contains  11,003  inhabitants,  and  is  noted  for  the  health- 
fulness  of  its  situation.  The  college  grounds,  upon  which 
are  several  excellent  springs  of  good  water,  contain  nine 
acres,  which  are  nicely  ornamented  with  shade-trees  and 
shrubbery.  With  the  Codorus  flowing  near  by  the  build- 
ings, and  with  the  beautiful  scenery  around,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  delightful  and  attractive  locations  in  the  State. 
Cottage  Hill  College  was  founded  in  1850  by  Rev.  J.  F. 
Hey,  who  for  a  number  of  years  conducted  it  as  a  female 
college  with  great  success.  Under  his  charge  it  rapidly 
increased  in  distinction  until  it  justly  ranked  among  the 
best  female  schools  in  the  State,  enjoying  a  large  and  in- 
fluential patronage.  In  Jan.,  1866,  the  property  was  pur- 
chased from  Prof.  Hey,  and  the  building  has  since  been 
furnished  with  new  furniture,  new  carpets,  and  new  bed- 
ding; first-class  musical  instruments,  a  chemical  and  phi- 
losophical apparatus,  globes,  charts,  and  maps,  have  been 
procured ;  and  many  important  improvements  have  been 
made,  designed  to  secure  the  general  comfort  of  the  pupils. 
On  the  21st  of  Feb.,  1868,  the  institution  was  chartered  by 
the  legislature  of  the  State,  with  full  collegiate  powers  to 
confer  all  literary  degrees  and  academic  honors  which  are 
usually  granted  and  conferred  by  other  colleges  for  the 
education  of  young  women.  In  1863,  Rev.  J.  F.  Hey  re- 
signed the  charge  of  this  institution,  nnd  Prof.  L.  B. 
Hciges  conducted  the  scho'ol  for  the  three  succeeding  years 
very  successfully.  In  1866,  Rev.  D.  Ebcrly  succeeded  Prof. 
Heiges,  and  under  his  direction  the  institution  was  char- 
tered by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  as  already  stated. 
In  1872,  Rev.  D.  Eberly  having  resigned,  Prof.  J.  Nelson 
Clark,  M.  D.,  was  appointed  president.  Since  the  institu- 
tion was  chartered  thirty  young  ladies  have  graduated. 

J.  NELSON  CLARK. 

Cott'bus,  or  Kottbus,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Bran- 
denburg, on  the  river  Spree,  67  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Berlin, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway.  It  is  enclosed 
by  walls,  nnd  has  a  royal  palace  and  a  gymnasium;  also 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  linen  goods,  hosiery,  to- 
bacco, etc.  Pop.  in  1871,  18,916. 

Cotting  (JOHN  RUGGLF.S),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  born  in  Acton, 
Mass.,  in  1787,  educated  at  Amhcrst,  Dartmouth,  and  Cam- 
bridge. After  spending  fifty  years  of  his  life  in  New  Eng- 
land, he  was  yet  spared  to  enjoy  thirty  more  in  the  valley 
of  the  Oconee,  near  Milledgevillc,  then  the  capital  of  Geor- 
gia, where  he  died,  Oct.  13,  1867,  and  was  buried,  thus 
leaving  the  beautiful  impress  of  that  invisible  but  vital 
chain  binding  the  hearts  of  this  great  people  into  one 
mighty  nation.  Dr.  Cotting,  having  acquired  reputation 
by  his  publications  in  chemistry  and  geology,  was  induced 
by  cotton-planters  of  Georgia  to  make  an  agricultural 
survey  of  two  or  three  counties  of  that  State,  the  maps 
and  drawings  of  which  were  magnificently  executed,  and 
were  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the  medical  college  in 
Augusta;  and  their  fame  reached  even  Russia,  whose  em- 
peror solicited  a  copy  for  the  Royal  Library  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. Ho  was  a  Congregational  minister,  and  had  held 
professorships  in  Amhcrst  College  and  at  Pittsfield  Medi- 
cal School.  PAIL  F.  Ki  i 
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COTTON. 


Cot'ton   [Fr.  cottni:  Sp.   alyodon;  Arab,  alqotoii],  the 
fibre  which  surrounds  the  seeds  of  various  species  of  cot- 
ton-plant, though  the  numerous  cultivated  varieties  (mostly 
annual  or  biennial)  are  now  referred  to  two  or  three  spe- 
cies, the  Gnuxi/jtitiin  ttlt/iiiii,  inyrum,  and  perhaps  <irb<n-*'iun, 
?lants  of  the  natural  order  Malvaceie,  to  which  an-  East 
ndian  origin  is  assigned  by  the  most  recent  authorities, 
though  they  have  been  grown  from  time  immemorial   in 
Africa  and  America.     The  first  mention  of  cotton  by  any 


Cotton-plant. 

writer  is  by  Herodotus,  about  450  B.  C.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  cotton  culture  was  first  practised  in  India,  but 
history  furnishes  no  means  of  ascertaining  when,  or  by 
what  progressive  stages  of  discovery  and  invention,  cotton 
was  first  utilized  by  man.  There  is  no  record  of  any  cot- 
ton being  manufactured  in  Europe  before  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. Cotton  is  a  tropical  plant,  and  nearly  all  that  is 
raised  in  the  world  is  produced  by  the  colored  races.  Its 
most  northern  limit  is  reached  in  Manchooria,  where  it  is 
cultivated  with  success.  Columbus  found  cotton  in  use 
among  the  natives  of  Hispaniola,  but  only  in  its  most 
primitive  form.  In  1536  the  cotton-plant  was  found  grow- 
ing in  the  country  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  in  Texas, 
but  it  was  first  planted  as  an  experiment  in  the  U.  S.  in  the 
year  1621. 

As  early  as  the  year  1736  the  cotton-plant  was  known  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  in  the  lower  counties  of 
Delaware,  and  in  other  places  in  the  Middle  States,  but  it 
was  chiefly  regarded  as  an  ornamental  plant,  and  confined 
to  gardens.  It  was  not  till  after  the  Revolution  that  cot- 
ton culture  was  prosecuted  with  a  view  to  export,  though 
as  early  as  1739  it  is  reported  that  one  bag  of  cotton  was 
exported  from  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  about  this  time  effort 
was  made  to  bring  cotton  to  perfection  in  South  Carolina. 
In  the  year  1781  an  American  ship,  which  had  on  board 
eight  bags  of  cotton  for  Liverpool,  was  seized,  on  the 
ground  that  so  much  cotton  could  not  have  been  produced 
in  the  U.  S.  In  1785  the  culture  of  short-staple  cotton 
was  commenced  in  the  U.  S.,  and  1,000,000  pounds  in  1795 
were  exported  from  Charleston,  S.  C.  Since  that  time  the 
use  of  cotton,  which  previously  had  been  for  the  most  pnrt 
limited  to  the  hot  climates  where  it  grew,  has  marvellously 
extended,  so  that  at  present  it  constitute!!  not  only  the  en- 
tire clothing  of  a  large  majority  of  the  human  race,  but  it 
has  become  a  part  of  the  material  in  which  the  people  of 
all  lands  are  clothed,  excepting  only  the  most  debased  and 
savage  of  races.  For  this  great  revolution  the  invention 
of  improved  machinery,  and  especially  that  of  the  saw 
cotton-gin,  is  the  principal  cause. 

The  green-seed  or  short-staple  cotton  (Qomypium album) 
is  the  kind  principally  used  since  the  Revolution.  The 
black-seed,  or  sea-island  cotton  (Gomypium  niyrnm),  which 
is  considered  very  much  superior  to  the  former,  was  intro- 
duced about  the  year  1788,  though  this  can  only  be  grown 


successfully  in  certain  localities,  requiring  low  and  moist 
land.  The  Peeler  cotton-seed  is  in  more  general  use  at  the 
present  day.  This  is  an  upland  cotton,  but  will  do  well  on 
the  lowlands.  Several  other  kinds  of  cotton-seed  have  been 
introduced,  and  fabulous  prices  have  been  paid  for  some  of 
them. 

In  1791  only  2,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  were  raised  in 
the  U.  S.,  and  189,500  pounds  exported;  while  in  1803  the 
amount  exported  from  the  U.S.  was  over  41, 000, 000  pounds. 
In  1791  a  cotton-mill  was  erected  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  sup- 
posed to  bo  the  first  one  in  America,  and  from  this  time 
cotton  was  used  in  this  country,  though  for  a  few  years  to 
a  very  limited  extent.  During  the  year  Isou,  500  bales, of 
300  pounds  each,  were  consumed  in  the  I*.  .S.  Ten  years 
later  (1810)  10,000  bales,  of  300  pounds  each,  were  used 
in  our  own  country,  and  we  exported  nearly  94,000,000 
pounds.  Sixty-two  mills  were  in  operation  during  this 
year.  In  1S20  the  U.  S.  cotton  crop  amounted  to  369,000 
bales,  of  300  pounds  each,  and  we  exported  nearly 
128,000,000  pounds.  Ten  years  later  (1830)  the  export  of 
cotton  from  the  U.  S.  was  271,000,000  pounds,  and  the 
amount  grown  was  over  1,000,000  bales.  In  1840  over 
1,500,000  bales  were  raised  in  the  U.  S.  Ten  years  later 
(1850)  the  home  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  U.  S.  was 
nearly  600,000  bales,  while  the  amount  raised  was  over 
2,000,000  bales.  In  1860  the  total  cotton  crop  of  the  U.  S. 
was  4,675,000  bales;  consumed  here,  978,000  bales. 

From  the  year  1860  to  1870  there  was  a  large  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  cotton  raised,  owing  to  the  civil  war, 
which  caused  almost  entire  stagnation  in  all  kinds  of  busi- 
ness in  the  southern  part  of  our  country,  and  the  conse- 
quent liberation  of  the  slaves.  In  1870  the  total  cotton 
crop  of  the  U.  S.  was  only  3,000,000  bales,  of  which 
2,000,000  were  exported.  The  last  three  years  show  a 
large  increase,  and  wo  may  look  forward  with  confidence 
that  under  the  new  order  of  things  the  cotton-growing 
States  will  become  more  fully  developed,  and  will  astonish 
the  world  with  their  productions.  Since  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  in  the  U.  S.  a  new  impetus  has  been  given  to 
cotton-growing,  and  the  business  is  so  profitable  that  it  is 
conducted  very  carelessly. 

The  extremes  of  the  cotton-belt,  where  it  may  be  grown 
with  profit,  may  be  included  between  the  28th  and  40th  de- 
grees N.  lat. ;  but  the  cotton  States,  properly  speaking,  arc 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  the  north- 
ern part  of  Florida,  the  northern  half  of  Louisiana,  and 
the  eastern  half  of  Texas. 

The  principal  cotton  crop  of  the  U.  S.,  as  of  all  other 
important  cotton-regions,  is  of  the  short-staple  variety. 
The  long-staple  sort  is  used  for  making  the  best  sewing- 
thread,  for  mixing  with  silk,  and  for  certain  other  special 
uses.  It  is  very  much  higher  priced  than  common  cotton, 
but  can  be  grown  only  in  peculiar  and  very  limited  dis- 
tricts, such  as  the  islands  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina 
and  parts  of  the  mainland  of  Florida. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  better  and  more  economical 
methods  of  planting,  cultivating,  and  fertilizing  cotton- 
lands  have  not  been  adopted  in  the  U.  S.  Cotton  is  not 
naturally  a  very  exhausting  crop,  but  from  the  short- 
sighted policy  of  too  many  planters,  great  areas  of  what 
was  once  good  cotton-land  are  now  quite  unproductive.  A 
very  serious  drawback  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton  is  the 
existence  of  so  many  insect  enemies.  In  some  regions  the 
ravages  of  insects  and  their  larva;  have  led  to  the  complete 
abandonment  of  the  crop. 

British  India  produces  more  cotton  than  any  other 
country  except  the  U.  S.,  and  there  the  industry  is  one  of 
great  importauce ;  but  the  fibre  is  generally  found  to  be 
inferior  to  that  grown  in  the  U.  S.  Egypt  produces  much 
cotton,  its  best  product  taking  a  high  rank  as  regards  qual- 
ity and  price.  Brazil  raises  a  considerable  amount  of  fibre, 
and  most  other  warm  and  tropical  countries  contribute 
more  or  less  to  the  world's  supply  of  the  commodity. 

Besides  the  uses  of  the  cotton-fibre  as  a  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  and  its  secondary  use  in 
paper-making,  the  seed  of  cotton  now  furnishes  a  large 
supply  of  fixed  oil  obtained  by  expressing.  The  residue 
is  useful  for  fattening  stock,  being  used  after  the  manner 
of  oil-cake.  It  is  also  extensively  employed  in  the  South 
as  a  fertilizer.  The  cotton-seed  oil  and  meal  are  exported 
to  Europe  in  considerable  quantities.  The  oil  is  used  for 
soap-stock,  for  softening  wool,  lubricating  machinery, 
dressing  morocco,  and  for  adulterating  linseed  and  other 
more  costly  oils.  It  is  considered  to  be  a  drying  oil,  and 
a  small  proportion  may  be  used  in  paint.  In  the  South*  rn 
States,  when  rectified,  it  is  sometimes  employed  in  phar- 
macy. Cotton-root  is  used  to  some  extent  in  medicine, 
chiefly  for  its  emmenagogue  and  abortifacient  properties. 
In  Brazil  and  other  countries  the  leaves  are  believed  to 
have  highly  important  medicinal  qualities. 

A.  T.  LONGLEY,  U.  S.  Agricultural  Department. 
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Cot'ton,  a  towiiHhip  ofSwiturhMd  co.,  Iml.  l'(i[p.  1 7110. 

Cotton  {('HAIMI^  .  ;iii  Knglish  humorous  poet,  hum 
in  Slati'ordshin-  in  lli.'io,  was  an  adopted  son  of  I/.aak  \Val- 

tiin.     Hi-  treniteted   Montaigne's  "Emay«"  into  English. 

a-il   wrote   "  Searronidcs,  or    YirL'' 

"  Vovage  to  Ireland,"  and  other  »ork-.  Hi-  is  lie-t  known 
hy  hi-  continuation  of  Walton'^  "  Coinpleie  Angler."  Died 
in  15*7. 

Cotton    (.(DUN),   a  learned    English    I'nritiiii    mil. 
Imni  .'•    I1    !    --.   I'-'-.   I.  I.'"*- >,  preached  OUT  twenty   y- 
Hostoll    in    Kngland.  emigrated    t«     '  ill    MJ.'^s 

was  afterwards  pastor  of  tin-    First  church  in   lio>t 
gani/ed    in    lti:;th.   iiinl    uc<|uired    Mich    inllnenee    tlul    In- 
was  called  the  patriarch  of  New  England.     Hied  I' 
It)..-'. 

Cotton  (Sir  KotiKiiT  BIII-CK),  nn  English  antiquary, 
was  horn  in  Huntingdon-hire  .Ian.  '.'L'.  l..7».  llegnidii- 
:iti-il  at  Cambridge  in  I.PS.'I.  Having  a  high  reputation  for 

Srudencc,  In-   was  ot'len  consulted   anil   employed  hy  King 
ames    1.    anil    his    ministers.      Hi-    »n.t<-    several    ]inliti:-al 
ami  historical  treatises,      lie  died  May  d.  Id:;  I.  anil  left  to 
his   heirs  a  valualili-  library,  which  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Cotton-Kin?  a  machine  for  freeing   cotton   from    its 

s [>,  which  a  Ihoiv  to  tin-  lihre  with  c-onsiilcrahlc  In 

Originally,  the  cotton-gin  was  an  apparatus  in  which  tin- 
cotton  was  passed  between  two  rollers  revolving  in  oppo-ite 
ilircctions.  This,  tin-  "  roller  gin,"  is  still  use. I  for  ginning 
•hind  or  black-seeded  cotton,  which  is  quite  easily 
five  I  from  its  seeds.  But  green-seeded,  upland,  or  short- 
staple  cotton,  the  species  most  generally  grown,  cannot 
bo  ginned  by  such  simple  means.  In  1193,  Mr.  KM  Whit- 
ney, a  native  of  Massachusetts  resident  in  Georgia,  in- 
vented the  saw-gin,  consisting  of  a  hopper,  one  side  of 
which  is  composed  of  parallel  wires,  Ijetweeo  which  re- 
volve circular  saws,  the  teeth  of  whieh  drug  the  fibre 
through  the  wires,  leaving  the  sen-Is  behind.  This  inven- 
tion, which  brought  Mr.  Whitney  small  profit  and  much 
litigation,  has  immensely  increased  the  cotton  industry  of 
the  world. 

Cotton  Grove,  a  township  of  Davidson  co.,  -V  C. 
Pop.  Mi-*. 

Cotton,  Gun.  See  GCN-COTTOX,  by  OK.V.  H.  L.  ABBOT, 
U.S.  A. 

Cotton  Hill,  a  post-township  of  Sangamon  CO.,  IU. 
Pop.  7.H. 

Cot'ton  Manufac'tnrc.  Although  the  employment 
of  the  fibres  of  the  cotton-plant  for  the  production  of  a 
rude  species  of  cloth  can  be  traced  to  a  remote  antiquity 
in  India,  China,  and  Egypt,  and  was  considered  by  the 
Spanish  ConqnifltftdoFoa  as  one  of  the  most  notable  charac- 
teristics of  the  indigenous  civilizations  of  Mexico  and 
I'ern,  the  great  industry  which  now  furnishes  clothing  to 
four-fifths  of  the  human  race  and  affords  employment  to 
many  millions  of  human  beings  is  essentially  a  in-idem 
one,  having  grown  up  within  little  more  than  a  century. 
Prior  to  the  inventions  of  IIargrea\  es  and  Arkwright,  the 
manufacture  wus  wholly  carried  on  by  hand,  one  thread 
alone  being  spun  at  a  time,  and  thut  so  weak  as  never  to 
be  employed  as  warp,  but  only  as  woof,  in  combination 
with  wool  or  Wax.  The  twisted  condition  of  the  cotton 
fibre,  as  cleaned  from  the  seed  by  hand,  was  a  serious  ob- 
stacle to  the  production  of  perfect  thread;  nnd  the  first  in 
the  -cries  of  modern  inventions  relating  to  cotton  manu- 
facture were  accordingly  d'm-cti-  1  to  the  preparation  of  the 
fibre  for  spinning.  Lewis  Paul  made  the  first  practical 
improvement  in  171-!.  James  Hargrcaves  invented  a  card- 
ing machine  in  17o'il,  and  the  spinning-jenny  in  17ft7  (not 
patented  until  177th.  hy  whieh  he  produced  eight  threads 
at  a  time.  Kiehard  Arkwright  patented  in  1761*  a  "  water- 
frame  "  or  '•  throstle,"  for  spinning  by  rollers,  thereby  pro- 
ducing with  great,  rapidity  a  stronger,  finer,  anil  firmer 
yarn.  In  17711  Samuel  l.'romptun  produced  the  mule-jenny, 
combining  the  lea  din,'  ideas  ut  llargreaves  and  Ark- 
wright. an  1  in  17S.'>  llr.  Ivlmnnd  Cartwright.  a  clergyman 
of  Kent,  invented  the  power-loom,  which  did  fi  r  the  weav- 
ing what  tile  jenny  had  dune  for  spinning  industry.  The 
introduction  of  the  CorroN  (iix  (which  see)  by  Eli  Whit- 
ney in  I7'.i:i.  ciincidiug  with  the  application  bv  James 
Watt  of  the  sicam  -engine  to  mechanical  purpose*,  com- 
pleted an  extraordinary  cycle  of  in\etiti»ns.  which  laid 
the  foundations  for  the  leading  industry  of  the  world. 
Among  the  re -cut  improvements  in  cotton  maehinerv  mav 
bc  mentioned  the  "opening  machine"  for  disentangling 
the  tufts  of  c-itlon  an  1  expelling  the  sand  and  dirt. 
prising,  picker,  beater,  and  wire  gauge  cylinders:  the  au- 
tomatic i!  ••  sciit-hin,'  machine,"  which  completes  the  open- 
ing of  the  e  itt-in  an  I  >pre  ids  it  out  into  a  layer  of  uniform 
thickness:  the  ••  lapping-machine."  which  separate 


fibres  utill  more  c  nnplet,-!v  and  arranges  them  in  a  uniform 
lap;  the  ••  improve  1  cirding  machine."  which  brings  the 
fibres  parallel  to  each  other  by  means  of  .steel  or  iron  teeth 

fixe  I    in    a    rolat-iry    ir ;.  linder.  ng  frame," 

which  t:iki--  tin-  e  -nun  •  i ding-nmehine  in  strip-. 

double-  t:icni,    I  .r.\-   them  out   nninv  time-,  and  equalizes 
them  from  all  irregulai  in.  - .   tin-  "Mabbini  frame."  which 
further  e  (iia'.iitcs  them  by  many  more  doublings  and  draw 
ings;    tin-    "  intermediate  frame,"    which    oarne-    the    -aloe 
I    still    further;   the   "ro\ing  frame, "    which    brings 
the  c  itt  in  to  the  slate  of  "  roving."  a  soft,  slightlv-t  .. 
cord:   an  1   lastly,  the  new  "  spinning  -imiehine,"   in   which 
many   improvements    hare   been    introduced,    and    which 
sometimes  comprehends  1000  spindles. 

China  has  an  immense  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  hut 
nevertheless  imports  them  largely  from  England  and  Ku«- 
jte  part  of  the  Chine-e  cotton  is  grown  at  home, 
but  much  also  comes  from  India  and  liurmah.  Except  the 
now  comparatively  unimportant  production  of  the  fabrics 
in  Indi:i.  nin-r  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  the  present 
day  is  carried  on  in  Europe  and  the  U.S.,  (Ireat  Britain 

taking  the  lead,  and    r'r: -.    (Jenniiny,   Austria.  Russia, 

Belgium,  and  Switzerland  all  having  an  extensive  produc- 
tion of  cotton  goocls.  Many  of  the  smaller  European  states 
have  also  considerable  cotton  manufacturing. 

In  the  U.  S.  the  first  successful  cotton-mill  was  that  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Slater  (an  Englishman  by  birth),  established 
at  Pawtueket,  K.  I.,  in  17VO,  though  at  Beverly,  Mass., 
there  had  been  a  cotton-manufueturing  company  in  exist- 
ence for  several  years,  and  similar  attempts  had  been 
made,  with  small  success,  at  East  Bridgcwater,  Mass.,  anil 
at  Philadelphia.  From  these  small  beginnings  this  manu- 
facture has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
laud.  The  chief  seats  of  the  American  cotton  manufacture 
are  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  States,  but  the  area 
of  the  manufacturing  district  is  widening.  Especially  in 
Alabama,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina  there  have  been  at- 
tempts made  (and  on  the  whole  with  very  encouraging  suc- 
cess) to  organize  a  system  of  cotton  manufacturing.  If 
this  attempt  be  fully  realized,  it  would  appear  that  the 
South,  being  the  finest  cotton-growing  region  in  the  world, 
and  having  abundant  and  constant  water-power,  might 
successfully  compete  with  other  regions  which  are  obliged 
to  transport  the  raw  material  for  thousands  of  miles.  The 
mills  of  the  U.  S.  in  1870  were  058  in  number,  employing 
steam-engines  with  an  aggregate  horse -power  of  47,117, 
water-wheels  with  the  horse-power  estimated  at  99,191 ; 
running  1J7, 310  looms.  3,094,477  frame  spindles,  and 
:;.  1:17. '.i;;s  mule  spindles;  and  employing  135,369  persons, 
considerably  more  than  half  of  whom  were  females.  The 
capital  employed  was$140,706,291;  wages  paid,  $.39,044,182 ; 
cotton  used,  398,308,257  pounds :  total  value  of  products, 
$477,489,739.  Since  the  census  of  1S70  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  goods  in  this  country  has  enormously  increased. 

Cotton  Plant,  a  post-village  of  Woodruff  co.,  Ark., 
about  60  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Little  Rock.  Pop.  of  Cotton 
Plant  township,  1007. 

Cotton  Valley,  a  township  of  Mocon  co.,  Ala.  Pop. 
2120. 

Cot'tonwood,  a  county  in  the  S.  W.  of  Minnesota. 
Area.  720  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Des  Moinet 
and  Little  Cottonwood  rivers.  The  surface  is  undulating; 
the  soil  fertile.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Sioux  City  and  St. 
Paul  R.  R.  Pop.  534. 

Cottonwood,  a  township  of  Siskiyou  co.,  Cal.  Pop. 
421. 

Cottonwood,  a  post-township  of  Tchama  co.,  Cal. 
Pop.  240. 

Cottonwood,  a  township  of  Yolo  co.,  Cal.    Pop.  1319. 

Cottonwood,  a  twp.  of  Cumberland  co.,  III.   P.  1342. 

Cottonwood,  a  township  of  Chose  co.,  Kan.,  ha:  a 
newspaper.     Pop.  315. 

Cottonwood,  a  post-township  of  Brown  co.,  Minn. 
Pop.  607. 

Cottonwood  Falls,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Chase 
co..  K  an.,  on  the  Cottonwood  River  and  the  Atchison  Topeka 
and  Santa  l-'e  K.  K..  lij  miles  S.  W.  of  Topeka.  Coal  and 
ochre  an-  found  in  the  vicinity.  It  has  good  water-power 
and  manufactures,  and  one  weekly  newspaper. 

W.  A.  AInuciA.v  I'.it.  ('MASK  Cm  VTV  "LEADER." 

Cottonwood  Springs,  a  post-village  of  Lincoln  co., 
Neb.,  on  the  Phitte  River. 

Cot'tonwood  Tree,  a  common  name  of  the  Pujmlu* 

,  -.,.  a  species  "('  poplar  which  grows  on  the  margins 

of  streams  of  the  Western    V.  S.  to  the  height  of  eighty 

feet  or  more.     It  has  deltoid,  taper-pointed,  serrate  leaves. 

The  timber  is  soft  and  not  very  valuable. 
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COTTRELLVILLE— COUNT. 


Cot'trellville,  a  township  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
2372. 

Cot'tus,  a  genus  of  acanthopterygian  sea-fishes  of  the 


Four-horned  Cottus. 


family  Triglidffi,  containing  the  "miller's  thumb,"  the  sca- 
bullhcad,  the  sculpin,  and  numerous  other  fishes  of  remark- 
ably repulsive  appearance,  though  several  are  considered 
good  eating.  The  four-horned  cottus  (Cottnti  quadrieornii) 
is  a  species  common  to  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Cotu'it,  a  post-village  of  Barnstuble  co.,  Mass.,  on 
Cotuit  River,  in  Barnstable  township,  and  on  the  line  of 
Mashpee. — COTUIT  PORT,  in  the  same  township,  2  miles 
to  the  S.  E.,  is  a  port  on  Cotuit  Harbor. 

Cotyle'don  [Gr.  /toTi/AijWx],  in  botany,  the  seed-lobe 
or  seminal  leaf  of  a  plant.  This  organ  forms  a  part  of  the 
embryo,  and  nourishes  the  plumule  and  radicle  at  the  first 
period  of  their  development.  Exogenous  plants  have  gen- 
erally two  cotyledons,  and  hence  are  called  ilicotyledonoui, 
and  endogenous  plants,  having  a  single  cotyledon,  are 
called  monocotyledonous.  Cryptogamoua  plants  are  acotyl- 
edonoua — i'.  e.  destitute  of  a  cotyledon. 

Couch  (DAnius  NASH),  an  American  officer,  born  July 
23,  1S22,  in  Putnam  co.,  N.  Y.,  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1846;  and  as  lieutenant  of  artillery  he  served  in  the 
war  with  Mexico  1847— 18,  engaged  at  Bucna  Vista  (brevet 
first  lieutenant);  at  various  posts  1848-55  ;  and  in  Florida 
hostilities  1849-50;  resigned  April  30,  1855;  merchant  and 
copper-manufacturer  1855-61.  In  the  civil  war  he  resumed 
his  sword  as  colonel  of  the  Seventh  Massachusetts  Volun- 
teers, and  July  4,  1862,  became  major-general  U.  S.  volun- 
teers. He  served  in  the  defences  of  Washington  1861-62  ; 
in  Virginia  Peninsula,  engaged  at  Yorktown,  Williams- 
burg,  Fair  Oaks,  Oak  Grove,  and  Malvern  Hill;  in  the  re- 
treat from  Manassas  to  Washington  1862;  in  Maryland 
campaign  1862,  engaged  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  in  pursuit 
from  Antietam  to  the  Potomac ;  in  the  Rappahannock 
campaign  1862-63,  engaged  at  Fredericksburg  and  Chan- 
cellorsville ;  in  command  of  the  department  of  the  Sus- 
quchanna  1863-64,  engaged  in  defence  of  Chambersburg, 
which  was  evacuated  ;  and  in  command  of  a  division  of  the 
Twenty-third  corps  1 864-65,  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Nash- 
ville, and  operations  in  North  Carolina,  to  effect  a  junction 
with  Gen.  Schofield.  Resigned  May  26,  1865,  from  volun- 
teer service.  He  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  in  1865,  but  was  not  elected;  XJ.  S. 
collector  for  port  of  Boston  1866-67,  and  has  been  president 
of  the  Virginia  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company  since 
1867.  GEORGE  W.  CULLUM,  U.  S.  Army. 

Couch'ant  [from  the  Fr.  coiichcr,  to  "  lay  down  "  or 
"lie  down"].  In  heraldry,  a  beast  lying  down,  with  his  head 
raised,  is  couchant.  If  the  head  is  down,  he  is  dormant. 

Cou'dersport,  a  post-borough,  capital  of  Potter  co., 
Pa.,  174  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Harrisburg,  has  a  weekly  paper, 
a  tannery,  a  foundry,  several  mills,  a  public  library,  and 
graded  schools.  Pop.  471. 

JOHN  S.  MANN,  En.  ''POTTER  JOURNAL." 

Cougar.     See  PUMA. 

Cough  [Lat.  tusHis],  a  physiological  act  or  operation, 
which  consists  in  the  sudden  expulsion  of  air  from  the 
lungs,  at  the  beginning  of  which  act  the  glottis  is  closed. 
Coughing  is  designed  for  the  expulsion  of  foreign  or  se- 
creted matters  from  the  air-passages.  It  is  largely  a  reflex 
action,  generally  arising  from  local  irritation.  When  the 
irritation  is  the  result  of  disease,  coughing  may  be  a  very 
important  symptom.  It  is  partly  voluntary  and  partly 
involuntary.  A  cough  may  sometimes  be  relieved  by  ex- 
pectorant remedies,  by  mucilaginous  diluent  draughts,  by 
warm  foot-baths,  by  stimulants,  and  very  often  by  small 
doses  of  opium  or  of  other  sedatives. 

REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 

Cough'lan  (LAWRENCE),  an  English  Wesleyan  preacher, 
born  about  1760,  was  one  of  the  principal  founders  of 
Methodism  in  Nova  Scotia  and  the  neighboring  provinces. 
His  labors  were  great,  and  he  has  been  called  the  "  Apostle 
of  Nova  Scotia."  Died  in  that  province  in  1834. 

<  mil!  ii  (F ),  D.  D.,  born  at  Geneva  Nov.  17,  1828, 

is  a  distinguished  preacher  and  writer  of  the  Swiss  Free 


Church,  residing  at  Genthod.     He  was  a  delegate  to  the 

meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  at  New  York  in  1873. 

Council?  a  township  of  Crittcnden  co.,  Ark.    Pop.  312. 

Council  Bluffs,  the  capital  of  Pottawattamic 
CO.,  and  the  metropolis  of  Western  Iowa,  is  situated 
135  miles  W.  of  I)es  Moines  and  4  miles  E.  of  Omaha. 
It  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  Chicago  Burlington 
and  Quincy,  Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  and 
Chicago  and  North-western  R.  Ks.,  the  eastern  termi- 
nus of  the  Union  Pacific,  the  southern  terminus  of 
the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific,  and  the  northern  terminus 
of  the  Kansas  City  St.  Joseph  and  Council  Bluffs 
R.  Rs.  The  city  is  built  principally  upon  a  plain  at 
the  base  of  the  high  bluffs  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  although  not  a  few  of  the  finest  residences  are 
to  be  found  in  the  numerous  "glens"  which  intersect  the 
bluffs  in  every  direction.  The  town  is  connected  with 
Omaha  by  an  iron  bridge  almost  a  mile  in  length,  over 
which  street-cars  drawn  by  dummy  engines,  and  regular 
passenger  and  freight  trains,  pass  every  fifteen  minutes. 
One  monthly,  four  weekly,  and  two  daily  papers  are  pub- 
lished here.  Among  the  public  buildings  worthy  of  men- 
tion is  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  large  court- 
house, and  an  imposing  high-school  building.  Council 
Bluffs  contains  9  churches,  21  hotels,  17  telegraph-offices,  1 
savings,  1  private,  and  2  national  banks,  2  public  libraries, 
and  a  free  reading-room.  A  horse  railway  5  miles  in  length 
connects  its  eastern,  western,  and  southern  extremes.  Ow- 
ing to  its  superior  shipping  facilities,  Council  Bluffs  is  fast 
becoming  an  important  manufacturing  centre.  Steam-en- 
gines in  large  numbers,  milling  and  mining  machinery,  fan- 
ning-mills,  agricultural  implements  of  all  kinds,  cigars, 
cigar-boxes,  and  brooms  are  made  hero  to  good  advantage. 
Pop.  10,020.  S.  W.  MOOREIIEAD,  En.  '•  DAILY  GLOBE." 

Council  Grove,  a  city,  capital  of  Morris  co.,  Kan.,  on 
the  Neosho  River  and  the  Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas  R.  R., 
25  miles  from  Emporia.  It  has  two  churches,  three  schools, 
a  national  bank,  two  newspapers,  and  a  coal-mine.  Pop. 
712;  of  Council  Grove  township,  1080. 

JOHN  MALOY,  ED.  COUNCIL  GROVE  "DEMOCRAT." 

Council  Hill,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Jo  Da- 
viess  co.,  111.  The  village  is  on  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R., 
7  miles  N.  E.  of  Galena.  Pop.  of  township,  725. 

Coun'cil,  <Ecumen'ical  [from  the  Gr.  oi«ou^tV7)  (?;)), 
i.  e.  the  "habitable"  (world);  because  the  whole  ('hristui] 
world  is,  in  theory,  assembled],  otherwise  called  General 
or  Universal  Council,  a  title  given  to  certain  great  eccle- 
siastical assemblies,  so  called  in  distinction  from  diocesan, 
provincial,  and  national  councils,  which  are  more  limited 
meetings  of  the  same  kind.  The  Greek  und  Latin  churches 
acknowledge  seven  councils — viz.:  (1)  the  first  Council  of 
Nice,  325  A.  D. ;  (2)  the  first  of  Constantinople,  381  A.  D. ; 
(3)  the  first  of  Ephesus,  431  A.  D. ;  (4)  that  of  Chalcedon, 
451  A.  D.;  (5)  the  second  of  Constantinople,  553  'A.  D. ; 
(6V  the  third  of  Constantinople,  681  A.  D. ;  (7)  the  second 
of  Nice,  787  A.  D.  To  these  the  Roman  Catholics  add  the 
following:  (8)  the  fourth  of  Constantinople.  869  A.  D.:  (9) 
the  first  of  Latcran,  1123 ;  (10)  the  second  of  Latcran,  1 139  ; 
(11)  the  third  of  Lateran,  1179  ;  (12)  the  fourth  of  Lateran, 
1215;  (13)  the  first  of  Lyons,  1245;  (14)  the  second  of  Ly- 
ons, 1274;  (15)  that  of  Vienne,  in  France,  1311;  (16)  that 
of  Constance,  1414-18  (in  part) ;  (17)  that  of  Bale,  1431- 
38;  (18)  the  fifth  Lateran,  1512-17;  (19)  that  of  Trent, 
1545-63;  and  (20)  that  of  the  Vatican,  1869-70.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  noticed  under  their  alphabetical 
heads. 

Council  of  War,  a  conference  of  military  or  naval 
officers,  called  by  the  commander-in-chief  to  advise  him  in 
relation  to  some  important  business  or  movement.  The 
commandant  of  a  garrison  often  solicits  the  opinion  of  a 
council  of  war  before  surrendering  to  the  enemy.  But 
in  the  end  the  military  code  leaves  these  matters  to  the 
discretion  of  the  commander. 

Coun'over,  a  post-village  of  Calmar  township,  Win- 
neshiek  co.,  la.  It  is  on  the  Iowa  division  of  the  Chicago 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Deco- 
rah  Branch  R.  R. 

Counsellor.     See  ADVOCATE  and  BARRISTER. 

Count  [from  the  Lat.  comes  (gen.  comitis),  a  "com- 
panion ;"  Fr.  contte ;  It.  conte ;  Ger.  Graf],  a  nobleman 
of  an  order  of  nobility  inferior  to  dukes  and  marquises, 
but  superior  to  viscounts  and  barons.  Counts  had  an- 
ciently territorial  jurisdiction,  but  at  present  they  are 
simply  noblemen  having  this  hereditary  title.  The  use  of 
the  word  comet  in  this  sense  dates  from  the  reign  of  the 
Roman  emperor  Augustus,  who  conferred  it  upon  the  sen- 
ators who  immediately  surrounded  him.  and  was  afterwards 
commonly  applied  to  their  companions  by  other  Roman  em- 


COUNTER-COURBET. 
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It  was  used  in  Spain  about  650  A.  !>..  and  for  a 

HMU  perioil  seems  ht  hiive  ticell  of  equal  dignity  with  that 

of    dlllie,    110    distinction     1,1'ihL'   Illaile    Illl     IL".I?.         ill   III''     I'.nt- 

ish  eni|tiie  the  title  of  earl  is  always  nsnt  in-r.-inl  of  eount. 

COIMS  ru.vim:  were  originally  "  officers  of  the  im- 
perial palace"  in  tlerinany,  who  possessed  high  judicial 
functions.  The  term  TO*  iii'lei  war-. Is  applied  to  feudatories 
who  had  palatine  jurisdiction  (see  I'AI.ATISK)  over  outlying 
territories,  where  they  maintained  a  palace  and  the  other 
machinery  of  a  court.  The  term  came  -till  later  to  be  applied 
as  a  title  of  honor  by  several  princes,  but  is  now  obsolete. 

Coun'ter  [from  the  Lat.  i-nnini,  "against:"  Fr.  cuutre], 
a  \vcir<l  often  used  as  a  prefix  to  other  words,  and  signify- 
ing "against."   "corresponding   to,"  or  "in   answer  to." 
tvmology  of  Cou XTKIM  i 

Counterfeit  [Fr.  raiiirefnii;  literally,  "mode against "], 
:>  term  applied  chiefly  to  spurious  coin  or  bank  note-,  or 
other  factitious  currency.  The  uttering  of  such  coin  or 
note*  is  a  felony  punishable  l>y  imprisonment,  or  even  by 
ilraMi  in  some  countries.  To  gOftfd  a^i'mst  counterfeiting, 
bank  notes  arc  engraved  with  designs  which  cannot  t»'  n> 
produeei!  except  at  great  expense.  There  are  also  secret 
marks  and  combinations  of  letters  ami  figures  known  only 
to  the  proper  authorities.  A  peculiar  ink  and  paper  are 
used.  Pamphlets  called  "detectors"  arc  printed  with  lists 
and  descriptions  of  counterfeit  notes  and  coins.  (See  Foii- 
OEIIY,  by  PROF.  T.  W.  DWIGHT,  LL.D.) 

Coun'terfort  [Fr.  coutrefuri],  in  architecture,  a  but- 
tress or  pier  built  against  or  at  right  angles  to  a  wall,  to 
strengthen  it  and  enable  it  to  resist  a  particular  thrust.  In 
fortification,  a  mass  of  stone  or  brickwork  added  to  the  re- 
vetment of  a  rampart  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  buttress. 

Conn'ter-Gnard  is  an  outwork  designed  to  defend  the 
two  faces  of  a  bastion  or  ravelin  from  a  direct  fire,  so  as  to 
retard  a  breach  being  made.  The  counter-guard  consists 
of  two  lines  of  rampart  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  bastion 
or  ravelin,  and  separated  from  them  by  a  narrow  ditch. 

Conn'tcr*Mark,  in  numismatics,  a  stamp  often  seen 
on  ancient  coins  or  medals,  is  generally  a  figure  or  inscrip- 
tion. Some  antiquaries  suppose  this  mark  was  struck  on 
money  taken  from  an  enemy. 

Counterpart,  a  correspondent  part,  a  copy,  a  dupli- 
cate. In  law,  when  the  parts  of  an  indenture  are  inter- 
changeably executed  by  the  several  parties,  that  part  which 
is  executed  by  the  grantor  is  termed  the  original,  and  the 
others  are  counterparts. 

Coun'terpoint  [Fr.  contrepoiul;  It.  cnntrapunto],  the 
art  of  writing  music  in  several  distinct  parts.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  the  notes  being  placed 
one  against  or  over  the  other  on  the  score.  (See  Music,  by 
REV.  WILLIAM  STAII.VTON,  D.  D.) 

Counterpoise  [Fr.  <-<>ntrcpoi<li(i.  t.  that  which  "weighs 
against"  something  else)],  a  weight  sufficient  to  balance 
another  in  the  opposite  scale;  equal  force  or  weight  acting 
in  opposition  to  something.  In  mechanics,  a  mass  of  metal 
connected  with  an  instrument  or  machine,  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  steadiness  or  diminishing  the  pressure  on 
some  particular  point. 

Counter-Proof,  an  impression  obtained  from  a  freshly- 
printed  proof  of  an  engraving,  by  laying  it,  before  the  ink 
is  dry,  on  paper  and  passing  it  through  the  press.  In  this 
mode  a  reversed  impression  is  obtained,  which  is  useful  in 
enabling  the  engraver  to  judge  of  the  success  of  his  work. 

Coun'terscarp,in  fortification,  is  the  side  of  the  ditch 
opposite  the  scarp.  A  rerftted  counterscarp  is  constituted 
usually  by  a  wall  of  masonry  called  a  counterscarp-wall ; 
an  iinmtelled  counterscarp  is  of  earth  at  its  natural  slope. 

Countersign,  a  watchword  given  daily  by  the  com- 
mander of  an  army,  in  order  that  friends  may  be  distin- 
guished from  enemies  by  their  knowledge  of  it.  Sentinels 
require  every  person  who  approaches  their  posts  by  night 
to  give  the  countersign. 

Coi  NTKitstoN  is  also  the  signature  of  a  public  officer  or 
secretary  to  the  charter  of  a  king,  or  to  any  writing  signed 
by  the  principal  or  superior,  as  a  certificate  that  the  char- 
ter or  instrument  is  authentic. 

Coun'ter-Ten'or,  in  music,  the  highest  adult  male 
voice  and  the  lowest  female  voice. 

Coun'ty  [Fr.  eomlf],  originally  the  territory  of  a  count 
or  earl.  In  modern  usage  it  denotes  a  division  of  a  state 
or  kingdom.  In  England  and  Scotland  the  term  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  shire.  The  term  shire  in  England  is  not  applied 
to  those  counties  which  were  originally  distinct  sovereign- 
ties, such  as  Kent.  Essex,  Norfolk,  ('umberlaml.  and  Sus- 
sex. Lancaster.  Chester,  and  Durham  are  called  counties 
palatine.  (See  PAI.ATIVK.)  The  primary  divisions  of  the 
provinces  of  Ireland  arc  called  counties.  Kach  State  of  the 
U.  8.,  except  Louisiana,  is  divided  into  counties,  each  of 


r; 


which  contains  a  capital  or  county-town,  in    which   the 
I  court-house  is  located. 

County  Court,  in  M-\.-ral  of  the  U.  8.,  is  the  title  of 
a  trihuiml  higher  in  rank  than  the  inuiiici|ml  or  lo.-al  [ 
and  inferior  to  the  supreme  court  of  tin-  Stud-.     In  MMIH   (,i 
tin-  States,  courts  of  this  grade  are  called  courts  of  c"i 
pleas,   and   in  other*    superior   courts.     (See    Cur  UTS,   liy 
(iKoiicir.  ('HASH,  1,1,.];.) 

Coup,  koo,  ft  French  word  signifying  a  "stroke,"  a 
"  lilnw,"  is  a  part  of  many  phrases  which  arc  often  used  by 
the  English  and  other  nations:  as  f,,^,  d'ttat,  a  "  stroke  of 
state,"  a  sudden,  forcible  political  act,  usually  designed  to 
subvert  the  constitution,  or  to  increase  the  power  of  a  ruler 
by  encroachments  on  the  constitution,  f'oiiji  </•  i/i'iin,  in 
the  language  of  war,  moans  a  "  sudden,  unexpected  attack," 
a  surprise.  Coup  d'cril,  a  "  glance  of  the  eye,"  is  used  in 
the  fine  arts  to  express  the  general  effect  of  a  picture  or 
group  at  first  sight.  The  term  sometimes  signifies  a  \lew, 
prospect,  survey. 

Conp'le  of  I'or'rrs  or  Pressures,  in  statics,  de- 
notes two  equal  pressures  having  precisely  opposite  direc- 
tions, but  applied  at  different  points  of  a  body.  Accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  method  of  the  composition  of  parallel 
forces,  the  resultant  of  such  a  system  would  bo  a  parallel 
force  having  the  intensity  zero,  and  applied  at  an  infinite 
distance.  In  reality,  two  such  forces  have  no  single  result- 
ant, their  tendency  being  to  produce  rotation  about  an 
axis  perpendicular  to  their  plane.  The  theory  of  couples, 
their  composition,  resolution,  etc.,  was  first  given  by  Poin- 
sot,  and  now  constitutes  an  essential  branch  of  statics.  The 
distance  between  the  parallel  forces  is  called  the  arm  of  the 
couple,  and  the  product  of  either  force  into  the  arm  the 
moment  of  the  couple.  The  statical  effect  of  a  couple  is 
unaltered  by  transportation  to  a  parallel  plane,  or  by  any 
variation  in  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  its  forces  and 
arm,  provided  the  moment  remains  the  same.  On  this  ac- 
count a  couple,  like  a  simple  force,  may  be  conveniently  and 
>erfectly  represented  by  a  line  OA  drawn  from  any  origin 
)  perpendicular  to  its  plane,  having  a  length  OA  propor- 
tional to  its  moment,  and  a  direction  such  that  to  an  ob- 
server at  A,  looking  towards  0,  the  rotation  which  it  is  the 
tendency  of  the  couple  to  produce  shall  appear  to  be  direct, 
like  the  hands  of  a  clock.  Such  a  line,  limited  in  length 
and  definite  in  direction,  is  called  the  moment-axis  of  the 
couple,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rotation-axis,  which  is 
unlimited  in  length,  and  simply  indicates  the  direction  of 
the  plane  of  the  couple.  This  mode  of  representation 
being  adopted,  the  composition  and  resolution  of  couples 
follow  the  same  laws  as  those  of  concurrent  simple  pres- 
sures. Thus,  if  we  regard  the  moment  of  a  couple  as  posi- 
tive or  negative,  according  as  the  rotation  would  be  direct 
or  retrograde,  we  may  say,  The  resultant  of  two  or  more 
coaxal  couples  is  another  coaxal  couple,  whose  moment  is 
the  algebraical  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  components. 
Again:  the  moment-axis  of  the  resultant  of  any  two 
couples  is  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  whose  sides 
are  the  moment-axes  of  the  components.  The  above  two 
properties  of  couples  being  established,  the  general  problem 
of  the  composition  of  any  number  of  pressures  acting  on  a 
body  in  different  directions  becomes  greatly  simplified. 

Conp'le  of  Rota'tion§, or  An 'ciiliir  Veloc'ities, 

two  equal  and  opposite  rotations  around  parallel  axes.  The 
term  was  introduced  by  Poinsot,  who  first  fully  investigated 
the  composition  and  resolution  of  rotations.  A  couple  of 
rotations  is  shown  to  be  equivalent  to  a  translation  of  the 
whole  body  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
rotation-axis,  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  which  either 
axis  possesses  in  virtue  of  its  rotation  abont  the  other. 
The  common  velocity  of  all  points  of  the  body  is  expressed 
by  the  product  of  either  of  the  equal  angular  velocities  into 
the  distance  between  the  axes.  This  distance  is  called  the 
arm  of  the  couple,  and  the  product  its  moment.  A  couple 
of  rotations  therefore  may  be  represented  perfectly  by  a 
single  line,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  a  couple  of  pressures, 
and  the  composition  and  resolution  of  both  kinds  of  couples 
follow  precisely  the  same  laws.  Velocities  of  rotation  and 
translation  are,  as  it  were,  reciprocal — a  couple  of  either  is 
equivalent  to  one  of  the  other. 

Coupon  [from  the  Fr.  rottper,  to  "cut"],  a  cheque  or 
slip  of  paper  cut  off  from  a  bond.  The  term  \t  applied 
mostly  to  a  dividend  or  interest  certificate,  which  is  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  a  bond  or  debenture,  and  is  cutoff  when  the 
interest  is  due,  and  is  then  presented  for  payment. 

Conrbct  (GITSTAVK),  a  French  painter  of  landscape, 
iiiiiiiKils.  and  figures,  born  at  Oraans  (Doubs)  June  10, 
1S19.  His  parents  were  people  of  moderate  estate,  who  gave 
him  the  best  education  in  their  power.  His  father  would 
have  had  him  a  lawyer,  and  in  1839  he  went  to  Paris  to 
study  for  that  profession,  but  he  hesitated  between  the  law 
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and  painting,  and  finally  decided  for  the  latter.  On  his 
first  visit  to  the  Louvre  he  was  filled  with  enthusiasm  for 
the  works  of  the  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  Venetian  painters, 
and  repeated  the  legend  of  Correggio,  by  saying,  when  he 
saw  Delacroix's  "  Massacre  of  Scio,"  "  I  could  do  as  well 
as  that  if  I  wished."  Although  he  studied  at  different  times 
in  the  painting-rooms  of  three  artists,  Flageoulot,  Steuben, 
and  Hesse,  he  Bays  truly  of  himself  that  he  never  had  a 
master.  lie  exhibited  for  tho  first  time  in  the  Salon  of 
1844.  Characteristically  enough,  the  picture  was  his  own 
portrait.  In  the  Salon  of  1850-51,  Courbet  exhibited, 
among  others,  three  pictures,  "An  Interment  at  Ornans," 
"Peasants  of  Flagey  returning  from  the  Fair,"  and  "The 
Stone- Breaker,"  which  made  an  uproar  in  the  artistic  and 
cultivated  world  of  Paris,  and  divided  it  into  two  fiercely 
hostile  camps.  Courbet's  party  was  strong,  but  so  was 
that  of  his  enemies  :  and,  disgusted  by  the  rejection  of 
some  of  his  most  important  pictures  from  the  Salon  of 
is.'i.'i,  Courbet  determined  to  appeal  to  the  general  public, 
and,  erecting  a  building  at  his  own  expense  on  a  piece  of 
ground  as  near  as  he  could  hire  to  the  Salon,  he  opened  an 
exhibition  of  forty  pictures,  charging  a  fee  for  admission. 
The  catalogue  was  prefaced  by  his  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples. It  was  long  before  tho  war  thus  begun  ceased,  and 
when  it  ended  Courbet's  rank  as  a  great  but  very  unequal 
painter  may  be  said  to  have  been  definitely  fixed.  Courbet 
has  made  himself  notorious  all  his  life  by  his  extreme 
opinions  in  politics  and  religion,  and  of  late  by  the  part 
he  played  in  tho  Commune.  It  was  by  his  influence  that 
tho  column  of  the  Place  Vendome  was  destroyed.  For  this 
act  of  vandalism  Courbet  was  tried,  but,  after  a  long  im- 
prisonment, was  released.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
reactionary  government  that  succeeded  the  rule  of  M. 
Thiers  was  to  confiscate  all  Courbet's  property,  to  help  to 
p;iy  for  the  new  column  which  it  was  voted  to  set  up  on  the 
Place  Vendome.  Since  1870,  Courbet  has  not  been  allowed 
to  exhibit  in  the  Salon,  and  his  pictures,  thus  made  a  mark 
of,  have  gone  up  greatly  in  price.  CLARENCE  COOK. 

Courbevoie,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Seine, 
on  the  left  bank  of  tho  river  Seine,  5  miles  N.  W.  of  Paris. 
It  has  large  barracks,  and  manufactures  of  white  lead  and 
brandy.  Pop.  9862. 

Courcelle,  a  town  of  Belgium,  on  a  railroad.  16  miles 
E.  of  Mons.  It  has  linen  and  nail  manufactures,  and  ex- 
ports coal.  Pop.  7463. 

Courier  [from  the  Fr.  cnurir,  to  "run"],  literally,  a 
runner,  a  messenger  or  bearer  of  despatches,  usually  on 
public  business .  According  to  Xenophon,  couriers  were  first 
employed  by  Cyrus  tho  Great.  Herodotus  speaks  of  the 
Persian  cassfds  or  foot-messengers,  who  travelled  with  great 
rapidity.  They  were  stationed,  one  man  and  one  horse,  for 
each  day's  journey ;  and  by  these  messengers  Xerxes  sent 
tho  news  of  his  defeat  to  Persia  (480  B.  C.).  Gibbon  bears 
testimony  to  the  rapidity  with  which  communication  was 
carried  on  in  the  Roman  empire  by  the  regular  institution 
of  posts.  The  Mexican  couriers,  according  to  Prescott,  trav- 
elled with  incredible  swiftness.  The  Peruvian  chasquis  or 
runners  carried  despatches  at  the  rate  of  150  miles  a  day. 

Courier,  or  Courier  de  Mere  (PAUL  Louis),  a  French 
scholar  and  writer,  born  in  Paris  Jan.  4,  1772.  He  entered 
the  army  in  1792,  and  served  with  distinction.  In  ISO!)  be 
resigned  his  commission.  Ho  translated  several  Greek 
classics  into  French,  and  produced  a  good  edition  and  ver- 
sion of  Longus  (1810).  Ho  was  liberal  in  politics,  and  ac- 
quired a  high  reputation  as  a  political  writer.  Among  his 
writings,  which  display  wit,  eloquence,  masculine  sense, 
and  genial  satire,  is  the  "  Pamphlet  des  Pamphlets  "  (1824). 
Ho  was  assassinated  on  his  estate  in  Touraine  April  10, 
1825.  The  most  complete  collection  of  his  writings  is 
"Memoires,  correspondance  et  opuscules"  (182S). 

Cour'land,  or  Knrlaml.  a  Baltic  province,  incor- 
porated with  Russia  by  the  third  partition  of  Poland,  in 
1795.  It  is  bounded  on  tho  N.  by  tho  Gulf  of  Riga  and 
on  the  W.  by  the  Baltic,  and  lies  between  lat.  50°  and  58° 
N.  and  Ion.  21°  and  27°  E.  Area,  10,556  square  miles. 
Tho  chief  river  is  the  Duna.  which  flows  along  the  north- 
eastern border.  The  soil  is  in  some  parts  very  fertile,  but 
there  are  many  forests,  lakes,  and  swamps.  Tho  greater 
p.vrt  is  occupied  by  Germans.  Couriand  was  originally  an 
independent  duchy,  but  from  15G1  to  1795  was  in  feudal 
subjection  to  Poland.  Capital,  Mitau.  Pop.  597,288. 

Court  [Fr.  cour  ;  It.  corti-,  perhaps  from  the  Or.  x°P™t, 
an  "enclosed  place;"  Lat.  aula  or  regia],  originally  an 
enclosure  or  yard  ;  the  residence  of  a  sovereign  ;  a  royal  or 
princely  household.  In  England  and  some  other  countries 
the  term  usually  denotes  the  family  and  attendants  of  the 
sovereign,  regarded  in  a  public  capacity.  Also  a  judicial 
tribunal,  whether  composed  of  one  or  more  judges;  some- 
times the  hall  or  room  in  which  judges  sit  and  try  causes. 


The  term  "court  circle"  in  England  is  applied  to  the  no- 
bles, bishops,  ministers  of  state,  and  other  persons  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  approaching  the  sovereign  and  of  associ- 
ating with  the  other  members  of  the  royal  family. 

Conrtais,  a  township  of  Crawford  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  962. 

Court  de  G£bcliu  (ANTOINE),  a  French  scholar  and 
author,  born  at  Niincs  in  1725,  was  the  son  of  Antoine 
Court,  celebrated  as  the  reviver  of  French  Protestantism. 
He  devoted  much  attention  to  mythology  and  the  affinity 
of  languages.  Among  his  works  is  "  The  Primitive  World 
Analyzed  and  Compared  with  the  Modern  "  (9  vols.,  1773- 
84).  He  assisted  Benjamin  Franklin  in  editing  a  periodical 
entitled  "The  Affairs  of  England  and  America"  (15  vols., 
Paris,  1776  et  seq.).  Died  May  10,  1784. 

Courtenay  (EDWARD  II.),  LL.D.,  an  American  officer 
ami  educator,  born  in  1803  in  Maryland,  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1821.  He  served,  while  lieutenant  of  en- 
gineers, as  assistant  professor  at  the  Military  Academy 
1821-24;  in  construction  of  Fort  Adams,  R.  I.,  1824-26; 
as  assistant  to  chief  engineer  1826-28;  and  as  acting  pro- 
fessor of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy  at  the 
Military  Academy  1828-29  ;  appointed  full  professor  Feb. 
1C,  1829,  on  the  resignation  of  his  lieutenancy,  and  with 
great  credit  to  the  Military  Academy  and  profit  to  his  pu- 
pils held  the  chair  of  philosophy  till  Dec.  31,  1834,  when 
he  accepted  the  professorship  of  mathematics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  continuing  in  it  till  1S36;  civil 
engineer  New  York  and  Erie  R.  R.  1836-37  ;  at  Fort  Inde- 
pendence, Mass.,  1837-41 ;  and  construction  of  dry-dock, 
Brooklyn  navy-yard,  1841—42.  He  resumed  his  former  vo- 
cation, for  which  he  was  admirably  fitted,  as  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  University  of  Virginia  1842-53;  trans- 
lator and  editor  of  Boucharlat's  "Mechanics"  1833,  and 
was  author  of  a  "  Treatise  on  Differential  and  Integral  Cal- 
culus, and  Calculus  of  Variations."  Died  Dec.  21,  1853, 
at  Charlottcsville,  Va.,  aged  fifty. 

GEORGE  W.  CCLLCW,  U.  S.  Arm,/. 

Court-house,  a  township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ala., 
includes  part  of  the  city  of  Montgomery.  Pop.  911)4. 

Court-house,  a  township  of  Caindcn  co.,  N.  C.  P.  1 759. 

Court-house,  a  township  of  Chesterfield  co.,  S.  C.  P. 
1708. 

Court-house,  a  twp.  of  Spartanburg  co.,  S.  C.  P.  1229. 

Court-house,  a  twp.  of  Taylor  co.,  West  Va.  Pop.  753. 

Court'land,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Lawrence 
co.,  Ala.  The  village  is  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston 
R.  R.,  45  miles  W.  of  Huntsville.  It  has  a  court-house, 
male  and  female  academics,  two  steam-mills,  four  churches, 
and  a  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  2553. 

D.  R.  HUNDLEY,  ED.  "  NORTH  ALABAMA  REPORTER." 

Conrtland,  a  township  and  village  of  De  Kalb  co.,  111., 
about  50  miles  W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  12UH. 

Conrtland,  a  township  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  111.    P.  1 786. 

Courtland,  a  township  of  Kent  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1338. 

Courtland,  a  post-township  of  Nicollet  co.,  Minn.  Pop. 
640. 

Courtland,  a  township  of  Columbia  co.,  Wis.    P.  1449. 

Court-Mar'tial,  in  the  army,  navy,  and  marines,  a 
tribunal  for  tho  examination  and  punishment  of  offenders 
against  martial  law  or  against  good  order  and  military  or 
naval  discipline.  The  subjects  of  courts-martial  arc  usu- 
ally officers  or  men  in  actual  service,  but  when  martial  law 
prevails  courts-martial  sometimes  punish  offences  com- 
mitted by  persons  not  in  the  service. 

Courts-martial  arc  called  "general,"  " garrison,"  and 
"  regimental."  Summary  and  informal  courts  held  in  tho 
field  are  sometimes  called  "  drumhead  courts-martial."  The 
officers  of  military  and  naval  courts  are  a  president,  a 
JUDGE- ADVOCATE  (which  see),  and  a  clerk,  all  commissioned 
officers.  The  sentences  passed  by  these  courts  are  usually 
subject  to  the  approval  of  department  commanders  or  other 
high  officers,  or  even  to  that  of  tho  President  of  the  U.  S. 
(See  S.  V.  BENET  on  "  United  States  Military  Law,"  1SU2.) 

Cour'town,  EARLS  OK.  and  Viscounts  Stopford  (1762), 
barons  of  Courtown  (Ireland,  179(1),  Barons  Saltersford 
(Great  Britain,  1796). — JAMES  GEORGE  HEXRY  STOI>FORD, 
fifth  carl,  born  April  24,  1823,  succeeded  his  father  in  1858. 

Cotirtray  [anc.  Cttrtnriaciim;  Flein.  A^rfn//,-!,  a,  fortified 
town  of  Belgium,  on  the  river  Lys,  2C>  miles  S.  W.  of  Ghent. 
It  is  well  built  and  clean,  has  a  castle,  a  fine  old  bridge,  a 
noble  town-hall,  and  a  beautiful  Gothic  church  founded  in 
1238.  Here  nre  manufactures  of  damasks  and  other  linen 
fabrics,  hosiery,  lace,  paper,  cotton  goods,  soap,  etc.  This 
place  was  taken  in  880  A.  D.  by  the  Normans,  who  fortified 
it.  In  July,  1302.  the  Flemings  here  defeated  the  French 
in  the  famous  "Battle  of  the  Spurs,"  so  called  from  the 
great  number  of  spurs  taken  from  the  fallen  knights.  Pop. 
in  1864,  23,497. 
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Court*  (in  law),  public  tribunals  established  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  the  interpretation  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  Tin-  protection  <>f  private  rights,  the 
punishment  of  criminal  offences,  the  regulation  of  conflict  - 
\ng  interests  of  individuals  and  states,  the  exposition  and 
applic.itimi  of  legislative  oiiBct incuts,  and,  in  sonic  nations, 
even  of  cnnsi  itulional  pn<\  is  ions,  are  the  various  important 
functions  which  are  irenerally  deputed  to  such  judicial  or- 
LMMi/ati<m-.  It  raniiot  lie  Mini,  however,  that  all  tribunals 

which   have  I ii   designated  courts    in    various    countries 

and  at  different  epochs  have  enjoyed  all  tin -so  |,rcro<_Mti\ •<-.-, 
or  have  exercised  them  so  exclusively  as  is  understood  to 
be  the  appropriate  province  of  eourts  ill  ttie  |nesciif  day 
among  ciiilized  cornmunilies.  In  a  primitive  form  of  so- 
ciety the  powers  of  the  judiciary  are  usually  much  re- 
stricted, and  subjected,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in 
event  iie  and  legislative  interference.  This  remark  n| 
also  to  despotic  governments,  even  though  a  high  degree 
of  civilization  be  attained,  as  the  history  of  France  and 
(icnnany  bears  ample  witness.  In  modern  times,  however, 
it  has  been  rcco^ni/.ed  as  a  necessity  lo  confer  upon  the 
courts  the  powers  above  enumerated,  and  to  render  their 
independence  of  the,  other  departments  of  government  as 
eoni|'lete  as  possible.  They  are  generally  composed  of  dis- 
tinct doilies  of  officials  holding  their  positions  during  stated 
terms,  and  arc  under  no  supervisory  control  for  decisions 
rendered  or  other  legal  acts  performed  but  that  of  anpei  lot 
or  appellate  organizations  of  a  similar  nature.  In  the 
exercise  of  their  powers  courts  do  not  attempt  to  ferret 
out  and  redress  every  evil  and  form  of  injustice  that  may 
exist  within  soeie.ty,  and  determine  the  law  of  their  own 
motion  by  the  direct  establishment  of  legal  principles,  but 
are  confined  to  the  decision  of  controverted  questions  pre- 
sented to  them  by  injured  parties,  and  thus  evolve  the 
law  indireetly  anil  mediately.  Criminal  eases  are  pre- 
sented by  the  government,  while  those  of  a  civil  nature  are 
brought  either  by  states  or  individuals  affected  therein,  at 
their  own  option. 

But  while  there  is  a  general  agreement  among  civilized 
nations  at  the  present  day  in  regard  to  the  objects  to  be 
attained  by  the  creation  of  courts,  the  modes  by  which  the 
same,  results  are  sought  are  notably  and  strikingly  diverse. 
The  courts  upon  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  Scotland 
administer  a  system  of  jurisprudence  derived  from  the 
eivil  or  Roman  law,  while  in  England  and  the  IT.  S.  they 
apply  a  system  which  they  themselves  have  originated, 
called,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  "common  law."  In  the 
latter  the  rule  of  precedent  holds  sway,  in  accordance  with 
which  principles  determined  in  previous  decisions  are,  in 
general,  to  bo  deemed  authoritative  in  subsequent  causes 
involving  similar  circumstances.  In  this  system,  more- 
over, the  mode  of  trial  by  jury  was  developed  as  a  safe- 
guard against  oppressive  action  by  the  courts,  and  has 
been  sedulously  maintained  as  far  as  its  application  is 
reasonably  practicable.  The  judge  docs  not  examine  wit- 
nesses nor  decide  any  questions  but  points  of  law,  so  that 
every  inducement  may  bo  removed  which  would  lead  him 
to  art  as  advocate  instead  of  arbiter,  and  awaken  his  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  cause.  A  broad  distinction  is  also 
drawn  between  actions  which  are  termed  legal  and  suits 
which  are  called  equitable,  the  latter  dispensing  with  a 
jury,  administering  a  more  adequate  relief  in  many  in- 
stances, and  in  various  ways  supplementing  the  deficiencies 
of  the  proceeding*  applicable  to  the  former.  In  the  Euro- 
pean courts,  on  the  other  hand,  which  proceed  upon  the 
doctrines  of  the  civil  law,  the  force  of  precedent  is  not  rec- 
ognized as  a  controlling  principle.  Jury  trials  have  only 
been  introduced  as  a  foreign  system,  are  employed  in  a 
comparatively  small  class  of  instances,  and  are  looked  upon 
with  so  little  favor  that  any  extension  of  their  application 
is  generally  thought  undesirable.  The  judges,  moreover, 
may  engage  directly  in  the  examination' of  witnesses  and 
prisoners,  and  not  infrequently,  particularly  in  criminal 
trials,  appear  to  become  so  strongly  biassed  in  consequence 
as  seriously  to  impair  one's  belief  in  the  impartial  admin- 
istration of  justice.  And  lastly.no  distinction  of  causes 
and  remedies  as  legal  or  equitable  is  attempted.  In  fact, 
the  English  practice  in  this  respeet  has  even  excited  the 
derision  of  continental  lawyers,  who  charge  that  it  pre- 
sumes two  different  kinds  of  justice. 

Besides  these  fundamental  points  of  difference  between 
the  two  systems,  there  are  great  diversities  between  the 
several  countries  in  the  number,  the  character,  and  the 
functions  of  the  various  courts  which  lime  been  established, 
and  their  relations  with  each  other,  which  will  require  an 
irvc-ti^a'icm  into  the  judicial  system  of  each  of  the  more 
important  mod  rn  nations  specifically.  England.  Scotland, 
France,  and  the  V.  S.  will  lie  selected  for  this  purpose,  and 
reference  made  t  i  their  most  important  tribunals  in  detail. 

I.  THE  CHI-UTS  OF  Kxni.Axn. — By  the  English  and 
American  common-law  system  courts  are  distinguished  a- 


those  of  rffnril  and  those  »•>(  -./'  ,-f"fl.  A  court  of  the 
former  class  is  ]no\i<lcd  with  a  clerk  and  a  seal,  and  re- 
ceives its  name  from  the  fact  that  its  proceedings  are  re- 
quired to  he  preserved  in  a<-rurate  r>  ,->,<•(•,;  court-  of  the 
latter  class  arc  inferior  tribunals  without  clerk  or  seal,  and 
their  acts  are  not  formally  enrolled.  Courts  arc  snid  to 
have  ori'/imit  jurisdiction  before  which  causes  are  brought 

in  the  first  insiai ;  nf,/,'!/nti-  jurisdiction  when  decisions 

rendered  in  interior  tribunals  are  transferred  to  them  for 
review.  Civil  causes  heard  before  a  single  judge,  with  a 
jury,  are  said  to  be  heard  at  in'W  jtriui  or  at  circuit ;  when 
several  judges  sit  to  review  causes  on  appeal  they  arc  said 
to  sil  in  '«,,..  Courts  r.rc  also  distinguished  as  civil  or 
criminal,  superior  or  inferior,  as  courts  of  law,  of  equity, 
of  admiralty,  etc. — distinctions  which  require  no  explana- 
tion. In  the  following  synopsis  of  the  English  courts  at 
the  present  time  (Jan.,  1874)  an  account  will  be  given  (1) 
of  the  superior  common-law  courts  of  record;  (2)  of  the 
superior  courts  of  equity;  (.1)  of  the  courts  of  probate, 
divorce,  and  admiralty;  (4)  of  the  criminal  courts;  (5)  of 
the  appellate  courts. 

(1)  Hi'  X»fi>i-iiir  Common-Lair  Court*  of  Record. — These 
are  the  Court  of  Common   Pleas,  the  King's  or  Queen's 
Bench,  and  the  Court  of  Exchequer.     These  several  tribu- 
nals, which  now  enjoy  very  much  the  same  jurisdiction, 
arc   considered    to    have  been  derived   originally  from   a 
single  organization,  the   AH/<I   li-^it  (or  King's  Council), 
which  was  the  only  superior  court  in  the  realm  during  the 
early  history  of  the  Roman  kings.    This  hail  both  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction,  and  was  ambulatory,  or  attendant 
upon  the  person  of  the  king,  holding  its  sessions  in  such 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom  as  he  entered  in  the  course 
of  his  journeying*.     The  present  courts  were,  when  first 
created,  nothing  more  than  subordinate  branches  or  com- 
mittees of  the  council,  established  for  the   more   speedy 
transaction   of   business.      The   exchequer   branch   enter- 
tained questions  relating  to  the  royal  revenue;  that  of  the 
common  pleas,  civil  suits  between  individuals  except  for 
forcible  injuries:  while  there  was  left  to  the  Avla  Kegi* 
proper,  jurisdiction  in  criminal  causes  and  in  civil  actions 
for  injury  by  violence,  and  a  general  controlling  power 
over  inferior  tribunals. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  (1272)  the  three  bodies  were 
constituted  separate  courts,  were  all  fixed  at  Westminster, 
and  their  powers,  as  distinct  tribunals,  determined.  Each 
retained,  however,  its  previous  particular  jurisdiction. 
But  in  the  course  of  time,  by  a  gradual  process  of  en- 
croachment, justified  by  ingenious  legal  fictions,  each  court 
trenched  upon  the  appropriate  province  of  the  others,  as- 
suming thereby  similar  powers,  so  that  at  the  present  day 
they  all  entertain  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  in  nearly  all  civil 
causes.  The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  however,  still  retains 
exclusive  cognizance  of  criminal  matters  and  the  sole 
superintendence  over  inferior  courts  and  civil  corporations; 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  has  alone  the  right  to  enter- 
tain real  actions — i.  r.  actions  for  the  specific  recovery  of 
real  property  (actions  now  rarely  brought);  while  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  still  exercises  entire  control  over  strict 
questions  of  revenue.  In  other  cases  the  parties  to  the  ac- 
tion may  select  any  one  of  the  courts  they  may  prefer.  As 
regards  the  organization  of  these  common-law  courts,  the 
Queen's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas  consist  each  of  a  chief- 
justice  and  five  puisne  justices  ;  the  Exchequer,  of  a  chief 
baron  and  five  puisne  barons.  These  judges  hold  office 
during  good  behavior,  hut  may  bo  retired  on  a  pension 
after  fifteen  years'  service.  An  appeal  lies  from  any  one 
of  these  courts  to  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  which,  when 
hearing  a  cause  sent  from  one  of  them,  is  composed  of  the 
judges  of  the  other  two.  A  second  appeal  may  also  be 
taken  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

To  remedy  the  inconvenience  to  suitors  arising  from  the 
fixed  establishment  of  these  courts  at  Westminster,  provision 
was  made  at  an  early  period  for  the  hearing  of  jury  trials 
in  every  county  one  or  more  times  during  each  year.  The 
tribunals  for  this  purpose  are  called  court*  of  nstite  and 
nit!  firiun,  arc  composed  of  two  or  more  commissioners,  of 
whom  a  superior  court  judge,  a  sergeant-at-law,  or  a  bar- 
rister must  be  one.  and  in  most  counties  they  git  twice  each 
year.  Appeals  from  them,  however,  can  only  be  heard  at 
Westminster. 

(2)  Thr  Superior  Courts  of  Ei«Hy.—lt  was  found  at  an 
early  period  that  the  common-law  tribunals,  determining 
nin-cs  as  they  did  only  through  the  instrumental!! 
juries  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  all  cases,  where  no  de- 
mand was  made  for  specific  property,  giving  only  pecuni- 
ary damages  as  relief,  were  totally  inadequate  to  adminis- 
ter exact  justice  in  a  large  variety  of  cases,  and  the  separate 
•jltem  of  equity  jurisprudence  was  established  to  repair 
the  deficiencies  of  the  strict  legal  methods.     These  courts 
are  likewise  governed  by  the  rule  of  precedent,  but  their 
modes  of  procedure  arc  le--  technical,  their  forms  of  rein- 
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edymore  diverse,  and  they  employ  no  juries,  though  a  prac- 
tice exists  of  referring  special  questions  to  courts  of  law  to 
be  tried  by  a  jury,  whose  verdict  is  reported  to  the  equity 
judge  to  aid  his  future  action.  The  equity  judges  consist, 
at  present,  of  three  vice-chancellors,  a  master  of  the  rolls, 
two  lords  justices,  and  the  lord  chancellor.  The  vice- 
chancellors  and  the  master  of  the  rolls  hold  each  separate 
courts  at  which  causes  are  heard  in  the  first  instance;  so 
that  there  arc  four  equity  tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction. 
Appeals  may  be  taken  from  either  of  them  to  the  Court  of 
A]>peal  in  Chancery  or  to  the  lord  chancellor. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery  is  composed  nominally 
of  the  two  lords  justices  and  the  lord  chancellor,  but  almost 
invariably  it  is  held  by  the  lords  justices  alone.  Any  two 
of  these  three  judges,  however,  are  sufficient  for  holding  the 
court,  or  even  the  lord  chancellor  alone.  Moreover,  each 
of  the  justices  may,  under  certain  restrictions,  sit  alone. 
The  chancellor  may,  in  addition,  exercise  an  independent 
jurisdiction,  without  acting  as  a  member  of  the  court  of 
appeals.  This  jurisdiction  is  ordinary  when  according  to 
common-law  methods ;  extraordinary,  when  equitable  in 
its  nature.  An  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  term  of  office  of  these  judges  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  common-law  judiciary,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  chancellor,  who  may  be  deprived  of  his  position  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Crown. 

(3)  The  Courts  of  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty. — 
The  Court  of   Probate   and  that  of  Divorce  were  estab- 
lished in  1857  to  supersede  the  former  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  received  more  extended  powers.      Their  names  suf- 
ficiently define  the  nature  of  their  jurisdiction.    The  judges 
of  either  of  these  tribunals  may  try  questions  of  fact  with 
a  jury,  or  may  order  an  issue  to  be  tried  by  a  court  of  law. 
Appeals  may  be  taken  to  the  House  of  Lords.     The  Court 
of  Probate  has  only  a  single  judge,  who  may,  however,  as- 
sociate with  himself  a  common-law  judge  or  judges.     The 
appropriate  labor  of  this  tribunal  is  facilitated  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  district  registries   throughout  the    realm. 
These  are  forty  in  number,  besides  the  principal  registry 
in  London,  all  having  power  to  grant  probate  and  admin- 
istration. 

The  Court  of  Divorce  consists  of  the  judge  of  probate, 
the  lord  chancellor,  and  the  judges  of  the  superior  common- 
law  courts.  The  probate  judge  is  made  judge  ordinary, 
and  may  act  alone  or  with  the  other  judges.  The  power 
to  grant  divorce,  which  has  been  conferred  upon  this  court, 
was  exercised  till  1857  only  by  Parliament.  Actions  for 
criminal  conversation  may  also  be  maintained  in  this 
court. 

The  High  Court  of  Admiralty  has  cognizance  of  causes 
of  action  arising  from  the  navigation  of  the  seas,  as,  e.  </., 
claims  for  repairs  of  foreign  vessels  and  for  supplies  fur- 
nished them,  actions  for  pilotage  fees,  for  seamen's  wages, 
for  personal  injuries  inflicted  at  sea  or  injuries  by  collision, 
seizure,  and  the  like ;  also  to  determine  matters  of  prize  in 
time  of  war,  and  decree  the  forfeiture  of  vessels  of  the 
enemy  or  of  neutrals  in  proper  cases.  This  court  is  held 
by  a  single  judge,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Crown.  He 
may  bo  the  same  person  as  the  judge  of  probate. 

(4)  The   Criminal  Courts. — These  are  divided  into    the 
inferior  and  the  superior,  the  former  including  tho  general 
and  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace,  while  the  latter  embrace 
the  assizes,  the  admiralty  sessions,  the   Court  of  King's 
Bench,  and  the  Central  Criminal  Court.     The  assizes  are 
held  before  commissioners  twice  a  year  in  nearly  all  the 
counties.     These  officials  act  by  virtue  of  various  commis- 
sions, the  most  important  of  which  are  those  of  "  oyer  and 
terminer"  and  "general  jail  delivery."     At  oyer  and  ter- 
miner  the  judges  can  only  act  upon  indictments  found  be- 
fore themselves,  and  they  have  jurisdiction  whether  the 
offender  is  or  is  not  in  custody.     The  commission  of  jail 
delivery  authorizes  the  delivery  of  tho  jail  of  a  specified 
town.    Indictments  maybe  tried  found  before  other  justices, 
but  the  persons  charged  must  always  be  in  custody  to  give 
the  court  jurisdiction. 

The  King's  or  Queen's  Bench  is  the  highest  court  of 
criminal  jurisdiction.  This  prerogative,  as  has  been  seen, 
it  enjoys  to  the  exclusion  of  tho  other  superior  common-law 
courts. 

The  other  criminal  courts  require  no  particular  mention. 

(5)  Appellate  Court*. — (a)  The  Exchequer  Chamber,  to 
which  appeals  are  first  taken  from  the  King's  Bench,  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  the  Exchequer,  is  composed,  as  already 
explained,  of  the  judges  of  the  two  courts  in  which  tho 
action  was  not  heard  originally. 

(b)  The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  has 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  appeals  in  admiralty  and  ecclesi- 
astical cases,  and  in  those  coming  from  the  colonies.  It  is 
a  court  of  record,  and  is  composed  of  a  lord  president,  all 
the  equity  judges,  the  three  chief  judges  of  the  common- 
law  courts,  and  certain  other  officials  to  the  number  of 


twenty  or  more.  Only  four,  however,  are  required  to  con- 
stitute a  quorum.  Four  of  the  whole  number  of  members 
receive  a  salary,  are  required  to  attend  the  sittings,  and 
retain  their  positions  during  good  behavior.  But  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  generally  hold  office  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  Crown.  There  is  no  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  there  is,  consequently,  danger  of  a  conflict  of  authority 
between  these  tribunals  of  last  resort. 

(e)  The  House  of  Lords.  Though,  in  theory,  this  entire 
body  constitutes  the  appellate  tribunal,  and  any  of  the 
lords  might,  if  so  disposed,  assume  to  act  as  judges,  yet 
the  judicial  functions  are,  in  reality,  entirely  delegated  to 
a  few  members  of  the  legal  profession,  known  as  the  ''law 
lords.'*  The  services  of  the  others  are  only  available  when 
they  are  needed  to  make  up  a  quorum,  for  which  three 
members  are  required.  The  organization  of  this  court  has 
several  objectionable  features,  since  the  sittings  are  only 
held  while  Parliament  is  in  session  ;  there  is  no  regularity 
of  attendance  required  on  the  part  of  members ;  and  a 
judge  may  sometimes  sit  in  review  of  his  own  decisions. 
The  decisions  rendered,  however,  enjoy  generally  a  great 
reputation  from  the  eminence  of  those  who  usually  act  as 
judges. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  other  courts  in  England's 
present  judicial  system,  but  they  are  all  of  minor  import- 
ance and  need  no  specific  mention. 

The  inconveniences  arising  from  this  complexity  of  court 
organization  in  England  are  so  manifold  that  a  reform  has 
long  been  felt  necessary.  Accordingly,  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment has  been  recently  passed,  entitled  "The  Supremo 
Court  of  Judicature  Act"  (36  and  37  Viet.,  chap.  66),  to 
come  into  effect  in  November  of  the  present  year  (IS74), 
by  which  a  reorganization  is  to  be  effected.  The  chief 
tribunals  now  existing  are  to  constitute  in  combination  a 
single  court,  called  the  "Supreme  Court  of  Judicature." 
This  is,  however,  to  be  separated  into  two  divisions — one 
to  be  known  as  "Her  Majesty's  High  Court  of  Justice," 
exercising  mainly  original  jurisdiction,  while  the  other  will 
be  named  "  Her  Majesty's  Court  of  Appeal,"  with  exclu- 
sive appellate  powers  except  in  some  few  classes  of  in- 
stances. There  is  to  be  no  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  High  Court  is  to  consist  of  twenty-one  judges — viz, 
all  the  present  equity  judges,  with  the  exception  of  tho 
lords  justices,  all  the  common-law  judges  (whose  number, 
however,  will  be  reduced  in  future  to  fifteen),  the  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Probate  and  Divorce,  and  the  admiralty 
judge.  Though  the  present  lord  chancellor  will  form  a 
member  of  this  court,  his  successor  will  not.  The  Court 
of  Appeal  will  be  composed  of  fourteen  judges,  of  whom 
five  will  be  judges  es  officin,  and  nine  ordinary  judges. 
Additional  members  may  also  be  appointed  if  desired. 
The  rx-nfficio  judges  will  be  the  lord  chancellor,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  rolls,  and  the  three  chief-justices  of  the  com- 
mon-law courts.  All  these,  as  has  been  seen,  are  also 
members  of  the  High  Court.  The  ordinary  judges  will  bo 
the  two  lords  justices  in  Chancery,  the  four  salaried  judges 
of  the  Privy  Council,  and  three  others  to  be  hereafter  ap- 
pointed. These  nine,  and  any  additional  judges  who  may 
be  appointed,  will  be  known  as  lords  justices  of  appeal. 
All  the  judges  of  both  tribunals  will  hold  office  for  life, 
though  they  may  be  removed  by  the  Crown  on  the  address 
of  Parliament. 

For  the  more  convenient  despatch  of  business,  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  is  to  be  divided  into  five  divisions,  cor- 
responding to  the  present  tribunals,  whose  jurisdiction  it 
has  received.  Thus,  one  division  is  to  consist  of  the  equity 
judges,  who  will  be  members  of  the  High  Court,  and  is  to 
be  known  as  the  Chancery  Division.  In  like  manner,  there 
will  be  the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  the  Common  Pleas 
Division,  the  Exchequer  Division,  and  the  Probate,  Di- 
vorce, and  Admiralty  Division;  the  first  three  of  which 
will  consist  of  the  judges  of  the  present  courts  from  which 
they  derive  their  names,  while  the  last  will  be  composed 
of  the  two  judges  of  the  Courts  of  Probate  and  Divorce 
and  the  Court  of  Admiralty.  Provision  is  made  for  a  re- 
duction or  increase  in  the  number  of  these  divisions,  or  in 
the  number  of  judges  who  may  be  attached  to  any  partic- 
ular division,  by  order  in  council  of  the  queen.  Judges 
may  also  be  transferred  from  one  division  to  another  by 
Her  Majesty  when  it  shall  be  thought  desirable.  Each  of 
these  divisions  is  to  possess  very  much  the  same  jurisdiction 
as  the  present  court  of  the  same  name,  and  will  be  in  fact 
the  same  tribunal,  though  with  some  important  differences 
of  authority.  For  instance,  the  courts  which  now  proceed 
entirely  upon  common-law  principles  will  then  be  enabled 
to  apply  the  doctrines  of  equity  jurisprudence,  for  it  is 
provided  that  in  every  civil  cause  or  matter  entertained  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  law  and  equity  shall  bo 
|  concurrently  administered,  and  that  equitable  rules  shall 
supersede  those  of  the  law  when  any  conflict  arises.  It  is 
still  true,  however,  that  causes  of  action  which  in  them- 
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scUt's-  have  been  hitherto  considered  diltlnotlYtly  e 

arc  tn  !"•  brought  before  the  Chancery  Hivision,  which  takes 
the  place  "t'  tliu  four  present  chancery  courts  of  original 
jurisdiction. 
In   a    large    number  of  questions   several    divisions,   it 

is    e\idcnt.    will    turn-    ro  ordmatc   jurisdiction.       It 

cordinirlv  provided  that  any  person  commencing  ft  cause 
:i-sign  it  In  any  proper  division  he  may  think  lit  by 
marking  liis  document*  with  its  name.  If  a  wrong  assign- 
ment be  made,  a  transfer  may  be  had,  on  proper  applica- 
tion, by  direction  of  the  court  or  by  a  judge  of  the  division 
in  which  the  matter  is  brought,  or  the  cause  may  even  be 
retained  it' a  transfer  would  be  inexpedient.  Such  causes  as 
may  at  present  be  heard  by  a  dingle  judge  are  to  be  heard 
in  the  same  manner  when  this  act  goes  into  elVert.  Other 
matters  :ire  n  d'crred  In  di\  isionai  eourts  of  the  High  Court, 
which  are  t.i  he  eonstituteil  of  two  or  three  judge*.  These 

divisional  irts  are  not  the  same  as  the  divisions  already 

mentioned.  Any  number  of  them  may  sit  at  the  same 
time,  and  they  may  consist  of  any  of  the  twenty-one  i 
of  the  High  Court.  The  divisional  courts  hear  appcul- 
I'rom  the  -lerisions  of  single  judges  of  the  High  Court  and 
from  inferior  eourts.  decide  \arions  molions,  etc.  Appeals 
from  inferior  eourts,  such  as  the  petty  and  quarter  sessions, 
county  courts,  etc.,  hero  receive  final  determination.  Other 
appeals  may  go  on  to  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

Kvery  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  shall  be  heard 
either  by  the  whole  court  or  by  a  divisional  court  consist- 
ing of  any  number,  not  less  than  three,  of  the  judges 
thereof.  Appeals  may  also  be  rcargued  before  decision, 
or  be  reheard  before  final  judgment,  before  a  greater  num- 
ber of  judges,  if  the  Court  of  Appeal  so  direct.  But  no 
judge  shall  hear  a  case  on  appeal  which  ho  himself  de- 
cided, or  helped  to  decide,  originally. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners to  hold  circuit  courts  throughout  the  kingdom,  as 
at  present.  Referees  may  also  be  appointed  for  the  hear- 
ing of  causes  or  the  determination  of  much  of  the  inci- 
dental business  arising  in  the  courts.  The  rules  of  practice 
and  pleading  are  also  to  be  considerably  altered  and  sim- 
plified ;  but  for  all  these  minor  details  reference  must  be 
made  to  the  Judicature  Act  itself.  This  synopsis  of  the 
general  organization  of  the  courts  shows  how  fundamental 
a  revolution  is  to  be  effected  in  the  judicial  system  as  at 
present  constituted. 

II.  TIIK  Cor  UTS  OF  SCOTLAND. — Although  both  England 
and  Scotland  belong  to  one  united  kingdom  and  have  but 
a  single  legislative  body,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  their 
judieial  organi/ation  is  almost  entirely  diverse.  There  is 
one  tribunal  of  supreme  appellate  jurisdiction,  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  is  common  to  both  countries,  but  this  is 
the  only  element  of  correspondence  in  tho  two  systems. 
Scotland  administers  the  civil  law  instead  of  the  common. 
The  courts  of  chief  importance  are  the  Court  of  the  Sheriff, 
or  sheriff-substitute,  and  the  Court  of  Session.  The  Scot- 
tish sheriff  differs  from  the  English  in  not  being  confined 
to  the  performance  of  merely  ministerial  duties.  Ho  acts 
also  as  the  chief  local  judge  of  the  county  to  which  he  be- 
longs. Tho  jurisdiction  h«  exercises  is  both  civil  and 
criminal,  and  is  quite  extensive  in  its  scope.  In  civil 
causes  it  extends  to  all  actions  on  contract  and  for  dam- 
ages, no  matter  how  large  tho  amount  involved.  In  mat- 
ters, however,  relating  to  landed  property  his  authority 
is  much  restricted.  He  has  also  a  summary  jurisdiction, 
conferred  by  statute,  in  small-debt  cases,  where  the  sum 
involved  is  not  above  £12.  In  most  cases  of  this  kind 
there  is  no  appeal  from  his  decisions.  Tho  sheriff  also 
takes  cognizance  of  bankruptcy,  insolvency,  and  admiralty 
questions.  His  criminal  jurisdiction  extends  to  all  eases 
which  do  not  infer  death  or  banishment.  No  jury  is  cm- 
ployed  in  tho  trial  of  civil  causes,  but  only  in  those  of  a 
criminal  nature.  Though,  however,  these  various  powers 
are  described  as  appertaining  to  the  sheriff  himself,  yet  in 
practice,  so  far  as  the  capacity  of  hearing  euuses  orig'inally 
is  concerned,  they  are  delegated  to  a  subordinate  officer, 
appointed  by  tho  sheriff,  and  styled  a  sheriff-substitute. 
If  it  is  desire. 1  to  secure  the  review  of  a  decision  rendered 
by  the  substitute  in  the  lir-t  instance,  then  the  sheriff  him- 
self acts  in  the  capacity  of  an  appellate  judge.  From  him 
also,  in  proper  cases,  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  tho  Court 
of  Se>siou.  and  thence  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Court,  of  Session  is  the  highest  civil  tribunal  in 
Scotland.  It  takes  cognizance  of  all  questions  of  a  civil 
nature,  whether  legal,  equitable,  admiralty,  or  probate,  and 
exercises  both  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction.  It  was 
established  in  l.'illj,  and,  as  originally  constituted,  con- 
sisted of  fifteen  judges,  all  of  whom  sat  in  a  body  to  hear 
appeals.  This  arrangement  occasioned  great  dilatorincss 
of  procedure,  but  continued  nevertheless  for  nearly  three 
centuries,  despite  this  and  other  commonly  recognized  in- 
conveniences. The  present  organization  is  much  differ- 


ent. The  number  of  members  ha*  been  reduced  to  thirteen. 
Five  of  these  are  ca  lied  ••  lords  or ,  1 1  n  an  , "  c  \ci  i  'i  - 1  •  -i  M  rail  v 
original  jurisdiction,  and  constitute  'collectively  what  i's 
known  as  the  "(inter  House."  The  eight  remaining 
judges  form  the  "Inner  House,"  and  have,  as  a  general 
rule,  only  appellate  juri.-di."  :,,•  divided  into 

two  divisions  of  four  each,  cither  ol  which  possesses  the  same 
authority,  and  may  be  selected  by  any  party  appealing,  at 
his  own  option.  One  division  is  presided  over  by  the  lord 
justice  clerk,  the  other  by  the  lord  president.  In  some 
few  instances  the  Inner  House  may  exercise  original  juris- 
diction, and  in  cases  of  exceptional  difficulty  the  whole 
body  of  thirteen  judges  may  consider  a  question  npon 
appeal;  but  such  cases  arc  very  rare.  In  the  trial  of 
civil  causes  in  the  first  instance  before  a  lord  ordinary 
juries  have  been  employed  since  Isl.'i,  but  l.v  no  means  to 
BO  great  an  extent  as  in  the  English  practice.  The  jury 
system  was  introduced  as  an  exotic,  and  does  not  thrive 
very  vigorously  under  the  unfavorable  conditions  of  a 
common  prejudice  against  it  on  the  part  of  clients  and  hos- 
tile criticism  by  able  members  of  the  bar.  Juries  may  be 
dispensed  with,  in  general,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court 
or  by  consent  of  parties;  and,  as  might  be  supposed,  a 
resort  to  these  expedients  is  not  infrequent.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  appellate  branches  of  the  Inner  House  in  this 
system  is  evidently  faulty.  There  may  be  an  equal  divis- 
ion of  the  judges  in  cither  body,  so  as  to  render  the  deter- 
mination of  any  question  impossible,  or  the  decisions  of 
one  branch  may  directly  contradict  those  of  the  other,  so  as 
to  make  the  law  fluctuating  and  uncertain.  The  first  evil 
is  remedied  by  calling  in  a  lord  ordinary  or  three  judges 
of  the  other  house  to  attend  a  rehearing  of  the  cause,  by 
which  means  the  whole  number  of  judges  is  made  uneven 
and  a  majority  rendered  certain.  In  the  second  case  the 
opinions  of  the  whole  court  may  be  taken,  but  this  mode 
of  reference  is  discretionary,  and  therefore  inadequate  to 
meet  the  difficulty.  The  final  appeal,  which  may  be  taken 
from  the  Court  of  Session  to  the  House  of  Lords,  has  this 
peculiar  consequence — that  it  refers  questions  arising  un- 
der the  civil-law  procedure  to  jurists  trained  only  in  com- 
mon-law methods  as  a  general  rule.  It  cannot  be  said, 
however,  that  any  practical  evils  have  resulted  from  this 
co-operation  of  systems. 

There  are  several  other  courts  in  Scotland  composed  of 
members  of  the  Court  of  Session.  Only  one,  however, 
deserves  mention — viz.  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  a 
tribunal  exercising  an  important  criminal  jurisdiction. 
The  other  courts  are  of  inferior  importance. 

III.  THE  COURTS  or  FHAXCK. — The  most  important 
courts  are  the  Tribunals  of  tho  First  Instance,  the  Courts 
of  Appeal,  the  Courts  of  Assize,  and  the  Court  of  Cassation. 
The  Tribunals  of  tho  First  Instance,  as  their  name  implies, 
entertain  causes  originally,  and  they  exercise  both  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction.  One  of  them  is  established  in  each 
of  tho  arrondifsements  into  which  tho  whole  country  is 
divided.  Each  of  these  courts  consists  of  from  three  to 
twelve  judges,  the  number  varying  with  the  population  of 
the  districts.  AVhen  their  number  is  seven  or  more,  they 
aro  formed  into  two  chambers — one  for  the  hearing  of  civil, 
and  the  other  of  criminal,  causes.  When  there  are  twelve 
judges,  three  chambers  aro  formed,  two  civil  and  one  crim- 
inal. The  tribunal  at  Paris  is  so  large  as  to  be  divided 
into  ten  chambers.  In  civil  cases  three  judges  must  con- 
cur in  order  to  pronounce  a  decision,  while  in  criminal  ac- 
tions the  agreement  of  five  is  necessary.  Appeals  may  be 
taken  to  the  Courts  of  Appeal. 

The  Courts  of  Appeal  are  twenty-seven  in  number,  and 
each  of  them  is  named  from  the  city  or  place  in  which  it  is 
situated.  They  consist  severally  of  at  least  twenty-four 
judges,  who  are  generally  divided  into  three  chambers — 
one  of  civil  jurisdiction,  another  of  criminal,  while  tho 
third  hears  appeals  in  police  matters.  Seven  judges  must 
concur  in  the  determination  of  civil  causes,  five  in  criminal 
accusations.  The  Court  of  Appeal  in  Paris  has  six  cham- 
bers and  fifty-nine  judges.  Each  chamber  in  all  these 
courts  has  its  own  president.  When  momentous  state 
questions  arc  to  be  decided  or  causes  of  exceptional  com- 
plexity two  chambers  may  be  united.  This  is  called  '•  tho 
solemn  hearing,"  and  tho  concurrence  of  fourteen  judges 
is  required  in  order  that  a  decision  may  be  given.  Appeals 
lie  from  these  courts  to  tho  Court  of  Cassation. 

The  Courts  of  Assize  are  composed  of  judges  of  the 
Courts  of  Appeal,  and  exercise  only  criminal  jurisdiction. 
One  of  these  tribunals  is  established  in  each  of  the  depart- 
ments into  which  Franco  is  divided  (about  eighty  in  num- 
ber', and  their  institution  is  pecniia..  as  compared  with 
French  courts  in  general,  in  that  it  exhibits  the  employ- 
ment of  the  English  jury  system.  The  jurors,  however, 
arc  not  required  to  be  unanimous  in  their  verdict,  a  ma- 
jority sufficing.  The  number  of  judges  in  each  court  is 
three,  and  sessions  aro  held  every  three  months.  The  large 
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amount  of  business  in  Paris,  however,  requires  two  sessions 
a  month.  Appeals  uiay  be  taken  to  the  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion. 

The  Court  of  Cassation  is  the  highest  permanent  court 
of  appeal  in  France.  It  is  composed  of  a  first  president, 
three  presidents  of  chambers,  and  forty-five  other  judges 
called  counsellors.  It  is  divided  into  three  chambers — one 
for  the  hearing  of  appeals  in  civil  causes,  another  in  those 
of  a  criminal  character,  while  the  third  is  termed  the 
Chamber  of  Requests,  and  takes  cognizance  of  petitions, 
determines  whether  appeals  are  admissible,  etc.  Appeals 
must  be  brought  within  three  months  after  the  previous 
decision  was  rendered.  The  judges,  as  in  all  the  higher 
courts  of  France,  hold  office  for  life.  The  constitution  and 
functions  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  differ  quite  essentially 
from  those  which  are  conferred  upon  appellate  tribunals  in 
England  and  generally  in  other  countries,  and  even  upon 
the  subordinate  French  courts  of  appeal ;  for  it  possesses 
no  power  to  affirm  the  judgment  of  the  court  below,  but 
only,  as  its  name  indicates,  to  reverse  a  decision,  and 
transfer  the  cause  for  another  hearing  to  some  tribunal 
having  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  with  the  one  in  which 
judgment  was  first  rendered.  Moreover,  notwithstanding 
the  pre-eminent  position  of  this  court,  its  determination  of  I 
the  law  is  not  considered  authoritative  upon  inferior  tri- 
bunals, but  only  as  presumably  correct  and  open  to  con- 
tradiction. Instances  in  which  its  views  are  disregarded, 
however,  are  of  course  very  rare. 

Other  French  courts  of  limited  jurisdiction  but  great 
usefulness  are  the  Tribunals  of  Commerce,  established  in 
all  the  commercial  cities  and  towns,  and  the  Courts  of 
Prudhommes,  existing  in  Paris  and  a  few  of  the  larger 
cities.  The  former  consist  largely  of  men  experienced  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  and  take  cognizance  of  questions  aris- 
ing in  commercial  transactions.  Tho  latter  are  mechanics' 
courts,  consisting  of  manufacturers  and  artisans,  and  take 
charge  of  matters  arising  from  the  relations  of  employer 
and  employed.  They  relievo  the  ordinary  courts  of  much 
labor. 

IV.  THE  COURTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. — In  accord- 
ance with  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  establishing  a 
Supreme  Court  and  conferring  upon  Congress  the  power  to 
create  inferior  tribunals,  a  regular  system  of  courts  has 
been  formed  throughout  the  Union.  The  most  important 
arc  the  District  Courts,  the  Circuit  Courts,  and  the  Court 
of  Claims.  Final  appeals  are  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Washington.  All  these  tribunals  exercise  both  law  and 
equity  jurisdiction,  and  the  judicial  authority  given  by  the 
Constitution  is  variously  apportioned  among  them. 

The  District  Courts  are  at  present  (1874)  sixty  in  number. 
Each  State  generally  constitutes  a  single  district,  though 
some  of  the  larger  ones,  as  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
a  few  others,  are  divided  into  two  or  three.  New  districts 
are  formed  by  Congress  as  the  population  increases  or  new 
States  are  admitted,  so  that  the  number  is  subject  to  con- 
stant variation.  Each  court  consists  of  a  single  -judge, 
who  must  reside  in  the  district  for  which  ho  is  appointed. 
Original  jurisdiction  is  exercised  in  civil,  criminal,  and 
admiralty  causes.  The  classes  of  questions  of  which  these 
courts  take  cognizance  are  determined  entirely  by  Congres- 
sional enactment,  and  are  variously  modified  at  different 
times.  They  entertain  exclusively  questions  of  admiralty 
or  maritime  jurisdiction  in  the  first  instance,  including  all 
seizures  upon  navigable  waters  under  laws  of  imposts, 
navigation,  or  trade  of  the  U.  S.,  actions  for  injuries  com- 
mitted upon  the  high  seas,  suits  to  recover  xtpon  maritime 
contracts,  actions  for  salvage,  for  injuries  by  collision,  and 
matters  of  prize.  They  also  have  sole  original  cognizance 
of  questions  arising  from  seizures  upon  land,  and  of  all 
suits  for  penalties  and  forfeitures  under  the  U.  S.  laws, 
and  also  of  actions  against  consuls  or  vice-consuls.  In  ad- 
dition, they  have  original  jurisdiction  in  all  causes  under 
the  bankrupt  laws.  They  exercise  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  the  Circuit  Courts  of  all  crimes  and  offences  against  the 
U.  S.  the  punishment  of  which  is  not  capital,  of  patent  and 
copyright  cases,  and  of  all  causes,  civil  or  criminal,  affect- 
ing persons  who  are  denied  in  the  State  courts  their  rights 
of  citizenship  under  the  U.  S.  laws.  They  also  have  con- 
current jurisdiction  with  the  Circuit  Courts  or  with  the 
State  Courts  of  all  causes  where  an  alien  sues  for  a  tort  in 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations  or  a  treaty  of  the  U.  S., 
and  of  all  suits  at  common  law  where  the  U.  S.  or  any  of- 
ficer thereof  sue.  The  trial  of  issues  of  fact  in  the  District 
Courts,  except  in  civil  causes  of  a  maritime  character,  is 
by  jury.  No  person  can  be  arrested  in  one  district  for 
trial  in  another.  Appeals  arc  generally  taken  to  the  Cir- 
cuit Courts,  though  sometimes  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Circuit  Courts  are  nine  in  number,  and  each  circuit 
in  which  one  of  these  courts  is  established  consists  of  seve- 
ral States.  The  nine  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are 
allotted,  by  their  own  selection,  each  to  a  particular  circuit, 


and  each  is  required  to  attend  at  least  one  term  of  such 
court  to  which  he  is  appointed  in  each  district  of  his  cir- 
cuit during  every  period  of  two  years.  There  is  also  ap- 
pointed a  special  circuit  judge  in  each  circuit,  within  whose 
limits  he  must  reside.  A  circuit  court  is  held  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  justice  thereto  allotted,  or  by  the  regular 
circuit  judge,  or  by  the  district  judge  of  the  district  sitting 
alone,  or  by  the  Supremo  Court  justice  and  circuit  judge 
sitting  together  and  the  former  presiding,  or,  in  the  absence 
of  cither  of  these,  by  the  other  (who  then  presides)  and 
the  district  judge.  Such  courts  may  be  held  at  the  same 
time  in  the  different  districts  of  the  same  circuit.  Two 
sessions  of  each  court  are  held  annually  within  each  dis- 
trict of  the  circuit.  The  circuit  courts  have  both  original 
and  appellate  jurisdiction.  Their  original  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends, concurrently  with  that  of  the  State  courts,  to  civil 
suits  in  law  or  equity  for  more  than  S500  when  the  U.  S. 
are  plaintiffs,  or  an  alien  is  a  party,  or  the  suit  is  between 
a  citizen  of  the  State  where  the  suit  is  brought  and  a  citi- 
zen of  another  State.  They  also  entertain  causes  arising 
under  the  revenue  laws  and  some  questions  of  a  particular 
nature  in  bankruptcy  procedure.  Their  important  concur- 
rent jurisdiction  with  the  District  Courts  has  already  been 
mentioned.  Provision  is  made,  moreover,  for  the  removal 
of  certain  causes — such  as,  c.  </.,  actions  against  revenue 
officers,  suits  on  titles  to  land  derived  from  other  States, 
etc. — from  the  State  courts  to  the  Circuit  Courts,  on  proper 
petition  by  the  defendant  and  the  entering  of  security. 
The  appellate  jurisdiction  of  Circuit  Courts  extends  to  ad- 
miralty and  maritime  causes,  and  to  civil  actions  referred 
from  the  District  Courts,  where  the  matter  in  dispute  ex- 
ceeds the  value  of  $50  j  also  to  patent  and  some  other 
<|iie.  tions.  Appeals  from  the  Circuit  Courts  are  taken  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Court  of  Claims  is  a  tribunal  established  at  Wash- 
ington, consisting  of  live  judges,  of  whom  one  is  appointed 
chief-justice.  It  has  jurisdiction  to  determine  all  claims 
founded  upon  any  law  of  Congress,  or  upon  any  regulation 
of  an  executive  department,  or  upon  any  contract  with  the 
government  of  the  U.  S.,  which  aro  presented  to  it  by  pe- 
tition. All  petitions  in  regard  to  such  claims  introduced 
into  Congress  are  required,  unless  that  body  otherwise 
orders,  to  be  transmitted  to  this  court.  So  the  cabinet  of- 
ficers may  refer  certain  claims  made  upon  their  departments. 
Demands  which  aro  adjudged  valid  are  payable  from  the 
national  treasury.  Tho  Court  of  Claims  has  a  single  an- 
nual session.  Appeals  are  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Supremo  Court  is  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  U.  S. 
It  consists  of  a  chief-justice  and  eight  associate  justices, 
and  holds  one  term  annually  at  Washington.  Six  justices 
arc  required  to  constitute  a  quorum.  The  jurisdiction  ex- 
ercised is  both  original  and  appellate,  but  chiefly,  in  prac- 
tice, the  latter.  The  original  jurisdiction  extends  to  all 
cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and 
consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  is  a  party,  except  that 
in  the  latter  case  no  suit  can  bo  prosecuted  against  any 
State  by  the  citizens  of  another  State.  In  actions  ayainst 
ambassadors  or  other  public  ministers,  and  in  many  con- 
troversies where  a  State  is  a  party,  its  jurisdiction  is  not 
only  original,  but  exclusive.  Its  other  original  authority 
is  shared  with  the  inferior  tribunals.  In  the  exercise  of 
its  appellate  powers  the  Supreme  Court  reviews  the  judg- 
ments or  decrees  of  the  Circuit  Courts,  of  certain  District 
Courts  with  Circuit  Court  powers,  of  the  Court  of  Claims, 
and  of  some  tribunals  established  in  the  Territories.  More- 
over, the  decisions  of  the  highest  State  tribunals  which  are 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  treaties,  or  laws  of  the  U.S. 
may  bo  re-examined  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  reversed 
or  modified  as  may  be  necessary.  Questions  also  which 
fail  of  determination  in  the  Circuit  Courts  by  reason  of  an 
equal  division  among  the  judges  may  be  transferred  to  this 
court  for  final  decision.  It  has  power  to  review  both  the 
law  and  the  fact  in  any  cause  of  which  it  takes  cognizance 
on  appeal. 

The  Federal  tribunals  in  this  way  possess  exclusive  juris- 
diction over  subjects  of  such  manifest  national  importance 
as  patents,  copyrights,  admiralty  causes,  and  questions  of 
revenue,  and  have  power  to  determine  controversies  be- 
tween States,  and  to  declare  void  all  laws,  whether  of  Con- 
gress or  of  a  State  legislature,  which  are  in  contravention 
of  the  provisions  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution. 

V.  The  judicial  systems  of  the  various  States  of  the  Union 
aro  so  diverse  that  to  give  any  account  of  them  would  be 
impracticable.  They  all  agree  in  having  a  number  of  tri- 
bunals, some  of  original  and  others  of  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion, and  the  determination  of  the  law  by  the  courts  of 
each  State,  subject  to  the  review  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  U.  S.  in  constitutional  matters,  is  conclusive  within  its 
own  boundaries.  Reference  must  be  made  to  the  constitu- 
tions and  statutes  of  the  States  severally  for  further  details. 
GEORGE  CHASE,  REVISED  BY  T.  W.  DWIGHT. 
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Couscous,  or  Spotted  Phalanger. 

on  the  hind  feet.  It  is  found  in  the  Spice  Islands,  and  is 
caught  for  its  fur  as  well  us  its  flesh,  which  is  eaten.  The 
animal  has  ft  disagreeable  odor  from  a  secretion  of  its  anal 
glands. 

Conshat'ta  C'hnte,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Red 
River  parish.  La.  It  is  on  the  Rod  River,  and  has  one 
weekly  newspaper. 

Cousin  (VICTOR),  a  French  philosopher,  born  Nov.  28, 
1792,  was  the  son  of  a  watchmaker  of  Paris.  After  bril- 
liant nriidemii'  studies,  though  he  hud  a  strong  inclination 
to  music,  his  mind  was  directed  towards  philosophy  under 
Laromiguiere,  Roycr-Collard,  and  Maine  de  Biran.  In 
1815  ho  succeeded  Royer-Collard  ns  professor  at  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  continued  the  teaching  of  the  Scotch  philosophy 
initiated  by  him,  and  promoted  the  reaction  against  the 
sensualism  oM'oiidillac  and  the  thinkers  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  a  journey  to  (formally  ho  became  indoctrinated 
with  tin'  idealistic  philosophy.  In  IS2II  he  was  suspended 
on  political  grounds.  He  published  editions  of  Proclus  (6 
vuls.  Svn,  ISL'n-  27)  anil  Descartes  (11  vols.  8vo,  182"),  and 
his  celebrated  translation  of  Plato  (13  vols.  8vo,  1825-40). 
In  lsi>7  he  was  replaced  in  hie  chair  at  the  Sorbonne,  and 
shared  witli  tiuizot  and  Villeuiain  a  popularity  and  power 
in  the  community  unexampled  in  university  annals.  He 
was  under  Thicrs  (1840)  minister  of  public  instruction  for 
eii^ht  months,  and  delivered  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  his 
"  DcTcnse  de  1'Universite  et  de  la  philosophic  "  (Svo,  1844). 
The  revolution  of  IStS  called  forth,  in  refutation  of  social- 
ism, "  Justice  et  CharitS."  "  Du  Vrai,  du  Beau,  et  da 
Bien"  appeared  in  1S.">:!.  He  taught  a  philosophy  called 
ii •/.'(•//,-.  uhirh  he  said  was  not  a  method,  tint  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  modern  spirit  of  liberty  and  tolerance  in  phil- 
osophy. Of  his  numerous  works  have  appeared  in  this 
country  his  "Course  of  Modern  Philosophy"  (1855)  and 
"  Lectures  on  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good  "  ( 1857), 
translated  by  0.  B.  Wight.  Died  Jan.  15.  ISO". 

Contances  (tint-.  <\iH*tnutin),  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Manchc,  is  on  a  conical  hill  8  miles  from  the  Eng- 
lish Cli  mnel  and  a'>out  II  miles  S.  of  Cherbourg.  It  was 
formerly  fortified.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a 
handsome  old  cathedral,  a  public  library,  a  theatre,  and 
manufactures  of  druggets,  worsted  stuffs,  hardware,  etc. 
Pop.  in  isiitl,  8139. 

Couture  (THOMAS),  a  French  painter,  pupil  of  Dcla- 
rocdie,  exhibited  first  in  IS  10  ••  Jeuue  Venetien  apres  une 
orgie."  His  works  have  brilliant  color-effects ;  among 
I  hem  arc"  Trouvere,"  "  Fauconnicr,""  L'Amourd'or,"  and 
the  famous  "  Remains  do  la  decadence." 

Cove,  a  post-township  of  Polk  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  l.'iii. 

Cove,  a  township  of  Barbour  co..  West  Va.    Pup.  1657. 

Cove  Creek,  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  Ark. 
Pop.  514. 

Cove  Creek,  a  township  of  Wataugaco.,  N.  C.    P.  <s7. 


Coveland,  a  post-village,  capital  ot  island  co.,  v>  ash. 
Ter.,  near  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  about  112  miles 
N.  of  Olympia. 

Cov'cnant  [Fr.  eonrennnl  (from  cmircnir,  to  "agree"), 


literally ,  an  "  agreeing  "  or  "agreement ;"  (ir.  8ia»ij«i) ;  l.at. 
t''iiln»;    Her.    tttni<l\,  in  theology,  the    ]>p.  !>.|   in 

the  Scriptures,  made  by  (iml  on  eerlinn   .-on. lit  ion-  o|    obe- 
dience, faith,  etc.  on  the  part  of  man.     The  old 

lion    (or   Old    Te-t:nii. -nt      i-    .  V'ed    in 
Greek    17    troAaia    iia^Ki).     I.  >  .    •'tie     ....', 

covenant;"  and  the  new  dispi  i 

(or  Testament),  i,   totci)  «ia»i)«rj,   "the 

new  covenant." 

The  so-called  "  Theology  of  the  Cov- 
enants"  or  "Federal    System"    begun 
with  I'occeius  (1603-69),  who  ti(-i_-lit  : 
(1)  the  covenant  of  works  before  the 
fall;  (2)  tbo  covenant  of  grin, 
the  fall.     And  under  this  secon  I 
mint  three  economics:   (1)  prior  to  the 
law  ;   (2)  under  the  law;  (3)  under  the 

go-pel. 

<  m  rlilint  [remotely  from  the  l.ut. 
rour.  /tin,  to  "come  together"],  in  law, 
is  a  promise  under  seal.  There  are 
several  words  appropriated  to  sealed 
instruments  or  promises  contained  in 
them,  such  as  bond,  covenant,  deed, 
and  obligation.  The  first,  third,  and 
fourth  words  are  used  to  express  tbo 
entire  instrument,  while  "covenant" 
is  commonly  employed  to  designate  a 
particular  clause  in  a  sealed  instru- 
ment. Thus,  there  may  be  many  cove- 
nants in  a  deed.  Tbo  subject  is  fruit- 
ful in  distinctions,  covenants  being 
treated  in  the  law-books  as  to  their  form,  their  nature, 
their  relation  to  other  covenants,  their  assignability,  and 
the  like.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  that  which 
classifies  covenants, into  those  which  "run  with  the  land" 
and  those  which  do  not.  To  explain  this  subject  it  is 
necessary  to  state  that  in  ordinary  conveyances  of  land 
there  are  found  certain  clauses  which  affirm  in  substance 
that  the  grantor  is  owner  in  possession,  actual  or  con- 
structive (or  seized),  and  hat  a  good  right  to  convey; 
that  there  are  no  encumbrances  on  the  land  ;  that  the  pur- 
chaser shall  quietly  enjoy  the  land  without  being  evicted 
by  any  person  having  a  superior  title  ;  that  the  grantor 
will  warrant  and  defend  the  title;  and  that  ho  will  make 
such  further  deeds  or  conveyances  as  he  may  be  called  on 
to  make  to  perfect  the  title.  In  brief  terms  and  in  tech- 
nical language  these  are  covenants  of  seisin,  good  right  to 
convey,  against  encumbrances,  of  quiet  enjoyment,  of  war- 
ranty, and  of  further  assurance.  The  first  three  of  these, 
it  will  be  observed,  affirm  an  existing  fact ;  the  last  three 
concern  the  future,  and  aro  promissory  in  their  nature. 
The  first  three  do  not  run  with  the  land;  the  last  three  do. 
The  reason  of  the  distinction  is  technical.  The  first  three,  if 
untrue  at  all,  are  so  at  the  very  moment  when  the  deed  was 
delivered,  and  accordingly  then  conferred  aright  of  action. 
This  immediate  right  to  sue  is  in  the  nature  of  personal 
property,  and  closely  resembles  ordinary  rights  of  action, 
such  as  a  claim  on  a  promissory  note  already  due.  Accord- 
ingly, if  the  grantee  in  the  deed  should  convey  the  land,  ho 
would  not  by  that  act  alono  transfer  these  rights  of  action  ; 
they  would  not,  in  technical  language,  "  run  with  the  land." 
On  the  other  hand,  as  to  the  three  covenants  in  the  future 
tense,  it  is  clear  that  no  action  can  be  brought  upon  them  until 
the  event  against  which  they  are  designed  to  guard  happens, 
or,  in  other  words,  until  the  covenant  is  broken — that  is, 
until  the  quiet  enjoyment  ceases  or  the  grantee  is  evicted. 
I  Hi  1 1  that  occurs  the  covenant  will  "  run  with  the  land,"  by 
which  expression  is  meant  that  the  mere  conveyance  to  the 
second  grantee  transfers  these  covenants,  as  it  would  the 
houses,  trees,  and  other  additions  to  land.  The  distinction 
thus  pointed  out  also  applies  to  the  case  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  there  are  abstruse  distinctions  here  to  bo  noted 
which  cannot  properly  be  stated  within  the  brief  compass 
of  this  article.  Some  of  the  common  covenants  in  a  lease 
which  run  with  the  land  are  the  agreement  of  the  tenant  to 
pay  rent,  or  to  make  repairs,  or  to  keep  houses  insured.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  rule  respecting  the  assignability 
of  covenants  in  leases  applies  to  covenants  binding  either 
on  the  tenant  or  the  landlord.  There  is  a  growing  practice 
in  conveyances  of  land  in  towns  and  cities  to  insert  clauses 
binding  the  purchaser  to  use  the  land  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, as  to  build  dwelling-houses  upon  it,  and  even  such 
as  are  of  a  particular  description.  Although  these  clanses 
do  not  strictly  fall  within  the  technical  doctrines  of  cove- 
nants running  with  the  land,  yet  they  are  binding  in  equity 
law  on  a  subsequent  purchaser  with  notice.  The  record  of 
the  deed  containing  them  will  in  general  be  sufficient  notice 
to  such  subsequent  purchaser.  The  covenant  may  be  en- 
forced through  the  medium  of  an  injunction  or  other  ap- 
propriate equitable  remedy.  T.  W.  DIVIGHT. 
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Cov'enant  (National,  of  Scotland),  an  agreement 
to  protect  the  Reformed  religion  in  the  Church  of  Scotland 
from  the  attempt  of  the  English  government  to  enforce  the 
episcopal  form  of  worship,  was  drawn  up  and  published  by 
the  Four  Tables  in  Edinburgh,  Mar.  1,1638.  It  professed 
to  be  based  upon  a  document  which  James  VI.  had  signed 
in  1580.  The  Four  Tables,  as  they  were  called,  consisted 
of — 1,  nobility;  2,  gentry;  3,  ministers;  and  4,  burgesses  ; 
and  in  their  hands  the  whole  authority  of  the  kingdom  was 
vested.  They  elected  a  general  assembly  which  met  at 
Glasgow  in  Nov.,  1638,  and  abolished  episcopacy  ;  ordering 
that  every  person  should  sign  the  Covenant  on  pain  of  I 
excommunication.  The  Covenanters  prepared  for  war,  and 
though  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  in  June,  1639,  they 
entered  England  in  Aug.,  1640.  An  agreement  was  signed 
at  Ripon.  Oct.,  1640,  by  which  commissioners  were  to  bo 
appointed,  to  whom  the  settlement  of  the  points  in  dispute 
was  referred.  This  covenant,  under  the  name  of  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  was  received  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  Sept.,  1643.  It  differed 
essentially  from  the  covenant  of  1638,  and  according  to 
Hallam  "  consisted  in  an  oath  to  bo  subscribed  by  all  sorts 
of  persona  in  both  kingdoms,  whereby  they  bound  them- 
selves to  preserve  the  Reformed  religion  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government, 
according  to  the  word  of  God  and  practice  of  the  best 
Reformed  churches;  and  to  endeavor  to  bring  the  churches 
of  God  in  the  three  kingdoms  to  the  nearest  conjunction 
and  uniformity  in  religion,  confession  of  faith,  form  of 
church  government,  directory  for  worship,  and  catechising; 
to  endeavor,  without  respect  of  persons,  the  extirpation  of 
popery,  prelacy  (that  is,  church  government  by  archbishops 
and  other  ecclesiastical  officers),  and  whatsoever  should  bo 
found  contrary  to  sound  doctrine  and  the  power  of  godli- 
ness ;  to  preserve  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Parlia- 
ments, the  liberties  of  the  kingdoms,  and  the  king's  person 
and  authority  in  the  preservation  and  defence  of  the  true 
religion  and  liberties  of  the  kingdoms;  to  endeavor  the 
discovery  of  incendiaries  and  malignants  who  hinder  the 
reformation  of  religion  and  divide  the  king  from  his  people, 
that  they  may  be  brought  to  punishment;  finally,  to  assist 
and  defend  all  such  as  should  enter  into  this  covenant  and 
not  suffer  themselves  to  be  withdrawn  from  it,  whether  to 
revolt  to  the  opposite  party  or  to  give  in  to  a  detect  si  bit! 
indifference  or  neutrality."  This  document  was  signed  by 
members  of  both  houses  and  by  civil  and  military  officers. 
A  large  number  of  the  beneficed  clergy  who  refused  to  sub- 
scribe were  ejected.  Charles  II.  signed  it  very  reluctantly 
at  Spey  in  June,  1650,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  the  Eng- 
lish throne.  After  the  Restoration  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons  ordered  it  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hang- 
man in  May,  1661.  In  the  same  year  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment renounced  the  Covenant  and  declared  the  king  su- 
preme. Under  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  Covenanters 
were  subjected  to  a  fierce  and  cruel  persecution,  in  which 
neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared.  It  is  in  the  standards  of 
the  Covenanters  that  we  have  to  look  for  a  true  embodi- 
ment of  the  tenets  held  by  the  great  body  of  English  and 
Scottish  Presbyterians  of  1643.  Others  gave  in  to  the 
Revolution  settlement,  and  afterwards  found  cause  to  se- 
cede. The  Covenanters  never  gave  in,  and  of  course  never 
seceded.  Although  in  point  of  fact  an  elder  sister  of  the 
existing  Church  of  Scotland  and  all  its  secessions,  the 
Cumeronian  body  did  not  assume  a  regular  form  till  after 
the  Revolution;  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  it 
organized  a  bommunion  with  ordained  ministers.  The 
stedfastness  of  members  was  put  to  a  severe  trial  by  the 
defection  of  their  ministers,  and  for  a  time  the  people  were 
as  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  After  sixteen  years  they 
were  joined  by  the  Rev.  John  McMillan  from  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  in  1706.  In  1743  they  constituted  a  pres- 
bytery at  Braehead,  under  the  name  of  the  Reformed  Pres- 
bytery. Holding  strictly  to  the  covenants,  the  political 
position  of  the  Covenanters  is  very  peculiar,  as  they  refuse 
to  recognize  any  laws  or  institutions  which  they  conceive 
to  be  inimical  to  those  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The 
Reformed  Presbyterians  regard  themselves  as  the  modern 
representatives  of  the  Covenanters. 

Cov'enanters,  a  name  given  to  the  signers  of  the 
Covenant  in  Scotland.  (See  COVENANT.)  The  Covenanters 
were  also  called  Cameronians,  from  Richard  Cameron,  the 
founder  of  the  sect.  (See  REFOUMED  PRESBYTERIANS.) 

.  Cov'ent  Garden  [a  corruption  of  "convent  garden," 
so  called  because  it  was  once  the  garden  of  Westminster 
Abbey]  is  a  square  in  London  famous  for  its  market  of 
fruits  and  flowers.  It  was  formerly  a  fashionable  quarter 
of  the  town.  Frequent  allusions  are  made  to  this  place  in 
the  old  English  comedies.  The  market  originated  about 
1656.  Covont  Garden  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
London  sights ;  it  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  about  three 


o'clock  on  a   summer   morning,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 

Saturday  being  the  principal  days.  The  Covcnt  t!ard<'M 
Theatre  was  opened  in  1732,  and  has  been  several  times 
burned.  The  present  edifice  was  opened  in  1858. 

Cov'entry  [Lat.  Coventria],  a  city  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Warwick,  on  the  Sherbourne,  10  miles  N.  N.  E, 
of  Warwick,  on  the  London  and  North-western  Railway. 
The  modern  part  of  it  is  well  built.  Among  the  remark- 
able buildings  are  St.  Michael's  church,  founded  in  1313, 
which  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  lighter  Gothic  style,  has  a 
spire  303  feet  high,  and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  parish 
church  in  England;  Trinity  church ;  Christ  chun-h,  with 
a  handsome  ancient  spire,  belonging  to  the  old  Grayfrhirs' 
convent  from  which  the  town  has  its  name;  and  St.  Mary's 
Hall,  built  about  1450,  an  admirable  specimen  of  orna- 
mental architecture.  The  ancient  cathedral  was  destroyed 
by  Henry  VIII.  Coventry  returns  two  members  to  Par- 
liament. It  has  manufactures  of  ribbons,  fringes,  and 
watches,  and  is  the  greatest  emporium  for  ribbons  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  formerly  famous  for  the  manufacture  of 
broadcloth,  caps,  and  blue  thread.  In  1044,  Earl  Lcol'ric 
and  his  wife,  the  celebrated  Lady  Godira,  founded  here  a 
magnificent  Benedictine  abbey.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
religious  mysteries  were  often  acted  here  before  the  king. 
Pop.  in  1871,  39,470. 

Coventry,  a -township  and  post-village  of  Tolland  co., 
Conn.  The  village  is  near  the  Hartford  and  Providence 
R.  R.,  20  miles  E.  of  Hartford.  Total  pop.  2057. 

Coventry,  a  post-township  of  Chenango  co.,  N.  Y. 
Pop.  1490. 

Coventry,  a  township  of  Summit  co.,  0.     Pop.  1817. 

Coventry,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Kent  co., 
R.  I.  The  village  is  on  the  Hartford  Providence  and  Fish- 
kill  R.  R.,  about  10  miles  S.  W.  of  Providence.  The  town- 
ship contains  several  manufacturing  villages,  and  has  a 
national  bank  at  Anthony.  Total  pop.  4;>H). 

Coventry,  a  post-township  of  Orleans  co.,  Vt.  It  has 
an  academy,  and  manufactures  of  lumber,  leather,  and 
starch.  Pop.  914. 

Coventry,  EARLS  OF,  Viscounts  Deershurst  (England, 
1689). — GEORGE  WILLIAM  COVENTRY,  ninth  earl,  born  May 
9,  1838,  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  1843. 

Cov'erdale  (MILES),  an  English  bishop  and  Reformer, 
born  in  Yorkshire  in  1487.  An  Augustine  monk  in  his 
youth,  he  was  one  of  the  first  Englishmen  who  adopted 
Protestant  doctrines.  In  1535  he  published  an  English 
translation  of  the  Bible,  which  was  reissued  in  1537  with 
the  royal  sanction.  The  version  of  the  Psalms  is  that  of 
the  present  Prayer-Book.  This  was  the  first  entire  Bible 
ever  published  in  English.  He  edited  the  '*  Great  Bible," 
or  Cranmer's  Bible  (1540).  In  1551  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Exeter.  On  the  accession  of  Mary,  in  1553,  he 
was  deprived  of  his  office  and  imprisoned  lor  two  yrm's. 
He  was  then  permitted  to  take  refuge  on  the  Continent, 
whence  he  returned  in  1558,  and  died  in  London  in  Feb., 
1568. 

Cov'ert,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Seneca  co.,  N.  Y. 
The  village  is  1  mile  S.  W.  of  Cayuga  Lake  and  12  miles 
N.  W.  of  Ithaca.  The  township  has  five  churches  and 
some  manufactures.  Total  pop.  2238. 

Cov'ert  Way,  or  Covered  Way,  is  a  path  outside 
the  fosse  or  moat  of  a  fortified  place,  between  the  counter- 
scarp and  the  banquette  of  the  glacis.  It  is  about  thirty 
feet  wide,  and  is  sunk  so  far  below  the  crest  of  the  glacis 
that  soldiers  standing  upon  it  cannot  be  seen  by  besiegers; 
hence  the  name.  Sentinels  placed  in  the  covert  way  pre- 
vent all  access  of  the  enemy's  spies,  and  musketeers 
mounted  on  the  side  next  the  glacis  can  pour  fire  on  the 
enemy  over  the  crest.  The  covert  way  is  broad  enough  to 
allow  troops  to  form  on  it,  either  to  act  defensively  or  make 
sorties  :  and  to  increase  this  accommodation  enlarged  por- 
tions, called  places  of  arms,  arc  made. 

Covilhft',  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira, 
is  situated  among  the  mountain?,  48  miles  E.  of  Coimbra. 
It  has  thermal  springs,  and  manufactures  of  a  woollen 
cloth  called  saragoca.  Pop.  9022. 

Cov'ington,  a  county  in  the  P.  of  Alabama.  Area, 
1000  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Conecuh  River. 
The  surface  is  nearly  level ;  the  soil  sandy.  Cotton,  wool, 
and  rice  are  raised.  Capital,  Andalusia.  Pop.  4868. 

Covington,  a  county  in  the  S.  of  Mississippi.  Area, 
600  square  miles.  It  is  drained  bj"  Leaf  River  and  several 
of  its  affluents.  The  soil  is  sandy,  and  partly  covered  with 
pine  forests.  Cotton,  wool,  and  corn  are  raised.  Capital, 
Williamsburg.  Pop.  4753. 

<  <»\.  i iiLTton ,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Newton  co.,  Ga., 
on  the  Georgia  R.  R.,  41  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Atlanta,  is 
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the  neat  "I  tin1  Southern  Masonic  Female  College,  and  ban 
one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  1121. 

Covington,  a  pn.-t  village,  capital  of  Fountain  co., 
Inil.,  mi  lln-  WMMB  Kiver.  the  \V abash  and  Krie  Canal, 
tin-  I n.li:in;i|in]i-  BloonlDgtOfl  aii«l  We.-N-m,  and  a  branch 

of   the    I'hiea;.",     I'.invill i  I'ovingliill    It.   It.-.,  71     miles 

W.  N.  \V.  of  Indianapolis,  h;i-  two  n.'U  >[.:i|iers,  a  high 
school,  a  foundry,  and  four  coal  companies.  Pop.  I 

J.  H.  Si-Kxri:,  I'm.  I'.IVIM;  i.>\  "  l'i..ru:\  KiiiKvn." 

Covington,   a  <-itv    •>(    Kentucky,    Kenton   ......   is  on 

tho  Ohio  Hiver  opposite  Cincinnati,  and  just  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Licking  Kiver,  whicii  [I  Ironi  \<  vv 

port.  It  occupies  it  nearly  level  site,  and  is  pleasantly 
situated.  A  noble  suspension  bridge  across  I  lie  Ohio  con- 
nects it  with  Cincinnati.  It  baa  also  a  suspension  bridge 
connecting  it  with  Newport.  Covington  is  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  Kentucky  Central  K.  H..  which  extends 
to  Xichohtsvillc,  Ky..  and  is  cotmcetcd  with  Louisville  by 
another  railroad.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Itoman  Catholic 
bishop,  has  twenty-six  churches,  six  public  schools,  nine 
Roman  Catholic  schools,  three  English  and  one  German 
weekly  newspaper,  tliree  national  and  one  State  bunk, 
waterworks,  gasworks,  paid  firo  department,  and  fire-alarm 
telegraph,  two  horse-car  lines,  one  orphan  asylum,  one  hos- 
pital, two  rolling-mills,  and  one  railroad-iron  mill;  also  man- 
ufactures of  stoves,  wood-work,  tobacco,  cte.  It  ha-  III  miles 
of  paved  streets.  Pop.  24,505.  J.  W.  H  v  \  is.  •  •  .Inrns.ii.." 

Covington,  a  post- village,  capital  of  St.  Tammany 
parish,  La.,  45  miles  N.  of  New  Orleans.  Pop.  585. 

Covington,  a  post-township  of  Dakota  co.,  Neb.,  has 
one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  225. 

Covington,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Wyoming 
oo.,  N.  Y.  Pop.  1189. 

Covington,  a  post- village  of  Miami  co.,  0.,  on  the 
railroad  which  connects  Columbus  with  Chicago,  79  miles 
W.  of  Columbus,  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  1010. 

Covington,  a  township  of  Clearficld  co.,  Pa.     P.  701. 

Covington,  a  township  of  Luzernc  co.,  Pa.     P.  1182. 

Covington,  a  township  and  post-borough  of  Tioga  co., 
Pa.,  on  tho  Blosxburg  and  Corning  and  Tioga  R.  Rs.  Pop. 
of  township,  811. 

Covington,  a  post-  village,  capital  of  Tipton  co.,  Tenn., 
on  Big  llatohie  River,  200  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Nashville. 
It  ha.s  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  447. 

Covington,  a  post -village,  capital  of  Alleghany  co., 
Va.,  on  Jackson's  River  and  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
R.  R.,  205  miles  W.  of  Richmond.  Pop.  of  township,  1268. 
Covode  (JoH.v),  born  in  Westmoreland  co.,  Pa.,  Mar. 
17,  1808,  was  brought  up  as  a  farmer  and  blacksmith,  but 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal  trade  he  went 
into  that  business  with  success,  and  afterwards  was  also  a 
woollen  manufacturer  and  railroad  stockholder  and  direc- 
tor. He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania, 
1854-70,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  energy  and  political 
influence.  His  freedom  and  impetuosity  of  speech  made 
him  many  friends  and  enemies,  and  won  him  the  title  of 
"Honest  John  Covode."  Died  Jan.  11,  1871. 
Cow.  See  CATTLE. 

Cow'an,  a  township  of  Wayne  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  492. 
Cowanshan'nock,  a  township  and  village  of  Arm- 
strong co.,  Pa.     The  village  is  on   tho  Alleghany  Valley 
R.  R.,  48  miles  N.  E.  of  Pittsburg.     Total  pop.  2246. 

Cow'ansville,  a  post-village  of  Dunham  township, 
Mis-isquoi  co.,  Quebec  (Canada),  on  the  South-eastern 
Counties  Junction  Railway,  14  miles  from  West  Farnham 
Junction.  It  has  a  weekly  paper.  Pop.  about  600. 

Cow  Bay,  a  port  and  post-village  of  Cape  Breton  oo. 
and  island,  22  miles  from  Sydney,  has  mines  of  bitumi- 
nous coal,  and  a  breakwater  for  the  protection  of  shipping. 
Pop.  about  2500. 

Cow-bird,  or  Cow-bunting,  the  .\f<,l,,ihrti*  /lemrii, 
a  bird  of  the  U.  S.  belonging  to  tho  blackbird  family.  It 
takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  associates  with  cattle 
in  pastures,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  in- 
sects which  arc  aroused  by  tho  cattle.  Like  the  European 
cuckoo,  it  lays  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  never 
hatching  its  own  young. 

Cow  Castle,  a  twp.  of  Orangeburg  co.,  S.  C.    P.  720. 

Cow'ee,  a  township  of  Maeon  oo.,  N.  C.     Pop.  760. 

Cowes,  West,  a  seaport  and  watering-place  of  Eng- 
land, on  tho  Isle  of  Wight,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Me- 
dina, 111!  miles  S.  S.  K.  of  Southampton.     It  is  built  on  a 
steep  slope,  and  presents  a  fine  appearance  from  th> 
Here  are  many  elegant  villas  and  good  hotels.     Cow 
an  active  coasting-trade.     Pop.  54SL'. 

Cowe'ta,  a  county  in  the  W.  N.  W.  of  Georgia.  Area, 
378  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  Chat- 


tabooehee  Kiver.  The  surface  is  uneven  ;  the  soil  is  mostly 
fertile.  Cotton,  wool,  and  corn  arc  raised.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  Atlanta  and  West  Point  R.  R.  Capital.  .Ni-unan. 
Pop.  1... 

Cow'hage,  Cowitch,  or  Mu'cuna,  a  drug  nhieh 
consists  of  short,  slender,  brittle  hairs,  whieh  crow  mi  Ilie 
pods  of  twining  plants  of  the  genus  Murunn  ur  >' 
Hum,  natives  of  toe  tropical  parts  of  America  and  Asia. 
This  genus  belongs  to  the  order  Legutninosir,  and  haa  * 
knotted,  2-valved  pod,  divided  by  transverse  partition!. 
Most  of  the  cowhage  brought  to  market  is  from  tlie  » 

hinnt    fnili-i'  it*    and    »/.'./"//<  r<t,i    n ,  •  nx,  n  at  I  \  e-  i.t    (In-   U  i  si 

Indies.  ,SViW»/>i'uni  jmiriiuui  of  the  Kiist  In. lit--  v  i.  l.l- 
eowhage  of  similar  quality.  The  hairs  readily  stick  in  the 
skin  and  cause  intolerable  itching.  Cowhage  is  used  in 
medicine,  acting  mechanically  in  killing  and  expelling 
worms,  particularly  the  species  of  Atcnrii.  That  it  does  not 
act  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  supposed 
to  be  owing  to  the  mucous  secretion.  It  is  generally  ad- 
ministered in  syrup  nr  honey.  Before  the  pods  of  the  cow- 
hage plants  are  ripe  they  are  used  an  a  vegetable,  like 
those  of  beans,  and  are  very  palatable. 

Cow  Island,  a  township  of  Lincoln  co.,  Me.     P.  19. 
Cow  Lake,  a  township  of  Jackson  co.,  Ark.  Pop.  189. 

Cow'ley,  a  county  in  tho  S.  of  Kansas.  Area,  804 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Arkansas  River  and 
Grouse  Creek.  There  is  considerable  timber,  and  the  soil 
is  fertile.  Coal  and  building-stone  are  found.  Cattle, 
grain,  and  wool  are  raised.  Capital,  Winfield.  Pop.  1175. 

Cow'ley  (ABRAHAM),  M.  I).,  an  English  poet,  the  son  of 
a  grocer,  born  in  London  in  1618,  entered  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1636.  He  said  that  he  became  a  poet  from 
reading  a  volume  of  Spenser  that  lay  in  his  mother's  parlor. 
He  made  verses  at  tne  ago  of  ten,  and  his  first  volume, 
"  Poetic  Blossoms,"  ho  published  at  fifteen.  He  was  ejected 
from  college  as  a  royalist  in  1643.  In  1646  he  went  to  Paris 
with  the  queen,  and  remained  ten  years.  He  published  in 
1647  "  The  Mistress,"  a  series  of  poems  which  abound  in 
frigid  conceits.  He  was  imprisoned  as  a  royalist,  but 
was  released  through  interest,  and  obtained  the  usu- 
fruct of  one  of  tho  queen's  estates,  £300  yearly.  He 
studied  natural  history,  and  issued  "  Liber  Plantarum  " 
(1662-78).  The  epic  "  Davideis,"  commenced  in  college, 
was  never  finished.  His  essays,  as  well  as  his  anacre- 
ontics, evidence  sensibility  and  refinement  of  thought,  a 
facile  imagination,  a  brilliant  wit,  and  cultured  mind,  but 
are  marred  with  the  prevailing  trivial  love  for  glittering 
ingenuity  of  style.  The  most  admired  poet  of  his  day,  he 
is  called  on  his  tombstone  "  Anglorum  Pmdarus,  Flaccus  ct 
Maro."  His  works  were  published  in  1680  by  Sprat,  and 
by  Aikin  in  1802,  3  vols.  Died  July  28,  1667. 

Cowley  (HENRY  RICHARD  WELLESLEY),  FIRST  EARL,  a 
British  diplomatist,  a  son  of  Sir  Henry  Wcllcsley  and  a 
nephew  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  was  born  June  17, 
1804.  He  became  minister  to  Switzerland  in  1848,  and  was 
ambassador  to  Paris  from  1852  to  1867. 

Cow'litz,  a  county  in  the  S.  W.  of  Washington  Terri- 
tory. Area,  400  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by 
tho  Columbia  River,  and  intersected  by  the  Cowlitz.  It  is 
finely  timbered  and  contains  coal.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  Capital,  Monticello.  Pop.  730. 

Cow-Pars'nip,  tho  popular  name  of  certain  plants 
of  the  genus  Herncleum,  of  the  order  Umbclliferie,  having 
petals  bent  in  at  the  middle,  and  flat  fruit.  The  Heracltvm 
lanalum  grows  in  the  U.  S.,  from  North  Carolina  north- 
ward and  westward.  It  is  a  coarse  weed,  from  three  to  eight 
feet  high,  strong  scented,  and  is  said  to  be  poisonous.  One 
species  is  a  native  of  Europe  (Heraclevm  Ryphnodium),  the 
common  cow-parsnip,  a  rank  weed,  with  coarse,  hairy  leaves, 
and  stem  about  three  to  five  feet  high.  It  is  gathered  in 
some  parts  of  England  for  fattening  pigs,  and  is  said  to 
afford  wholesome  food  for  eattle.  Some  Siberian  species 
are  much  larger,  and  are  valued  for  the  abundant  herbage 
which  they  yield  very  early  in  the  season,  particularly 
//. /.,,7,'nm  Panncea,  which  sometimes  attains  a  height  of 
ten  feet,  and  the  root-leaves  are  three  to  five  feet  long.  The 
species  are  mostly  Asiatic. 

Cow'pens,  a  village  of  Spartanburg  co.,  S.  C.,  about 
100  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Columbia.  Here  the  American  gen- 
eral Morgan  defeated  Colonel  Tarleton  Jan.  17,  1781.  The 
British  lost  about  300  killed  and  wounded,  and  500  prisoners. 

Cow'per,  EARLS.  Viscounts  Fordwioh  (Great  Britain, 
1718),  Barons  Cowper  (England,  1706),  Barons  Butler  of 
Moore  1'ark  [England.  liiT'.M.  Barons  Dingwall  (Scotland, 
1607),  and  baronets  (1642). — FRANCIS  THOMAS  I>E  GREY 
CnMpKit.  seventh  carl,  a  prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 

Jire,  captain  of  the  corps  of  gentlemen-at-arms,  born  June 
1,  1834,  succeeded  his  father  April  15,  1856. 
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Cowper  (WILLIAM),  EARL,  an  eminent  English  judge 
and  orator,  born  in  1664,  lie  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1688, 
and  elected  to  Parliament  in  1695.  He  became  an  excel- 
lent debater  and  the  lender  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  IInusc 
of  Commons.  In  1705  he  was  appointed  lord  chancellor. 
He  resigned  the  great  seal  when  the  Tories  obtained  power 
in  1710,  but  was  reappointed  in  1714.  Having  resigned 
office  in  1718,  ho  was  then  created  an  earl.  Died  Oct.  10, 
1723. 

Cowper  (WILLIAM),  an  English  poet,  born  at  Great 
Berkhamstead,  in  Hertfordshire,  Nov.  26,  1731,  was  the 
son  of  the  rector,  John  Cowper,  chaplain  of  George  II..  and 
nephew  of  Earl  Cowper,  noticed  above.  Deprived  of  his 
mother  at  the  age  of  six,  he  was  a  tender,  shrinking  child, 
and  a  sensitive,  melancholy  boy  at  Dr.  Pitman's  school, 
made  more  so  by  the  rough  fagging  at  Westminster  School, 
where  he  advanced  in  classical  studies.  First  articled 
to  an  attorney,  living  in  the  Temple  in  1752,  and  called 
to  the  bar  in  1754,  he  never  practised.  Appointed  clerk  of 
the  journals  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  appear  for  nervousness.  He  determined  on  suicide, 
but  wanted  courage.  Morbidly  dejected,  he  was  taken  in 
1763  to  Dr.  Colton's  at  St.  Alban's.  In  1767  he  went  to 
Huntingdon,  and  came  to  know  Mrs.  Unwin,  "Mary"  in 
his  poems.  The  acquaintance  grew  into  a  tender  friend- 
ship. Residing  with  the  Unwins  amid  gentle  and  religious 
influences,  where  his  spirit  found  repose  and  ease,  he  visit- 
ed their  friend,  Rev.  Mr.  Newton,  in  1773,  whoso  gloomy 
religious  views  had  the  effect  to  bring  back  his  mental 
malady.  Tended  by  Mrs.  Unwin  through  a  long  illness, 
in  his  convalescence  he  translated  the  hymns  of  Madame 
Guyon,  and  diverted  himself  with  taming  hares.  Mrs. 
Unwin  suggested  a  poem  on  the  "Progress  of  Error"  in 
Dec.,  1780,  and  in  three  months  he  wrote  "  Truth,"  "  Ta- 
ble-Talk," "  Progress  of  Error,"  and  "  Expostulation,"  pub- 
lished in  1781.  Lady  Austen,  whom  ho  met  in  1781,  in- 
spired him  to  write  "The  Task  "  (1785),  and  to  translate 
Homer  (1791),  and  first  told  him  the  story  of  John  Gilpin. 
"  The  Task  "  met  with  great  success.  In  his  'later  life  Cow- 
per became  more  and  more  the  prey  of  dejection  and  remorse, 
which  sometimes  deepened  into  insanity.  His  "Private 
Correspondence"  (2  vols.,  1824)  is  gentle,  thoughtful,  and 
pervaded  with  playful  humor.  Cowper  gave  to  English 
taste  a  simpler  and  more  earnest  cast.  Editions  of  his 
works  are  Gilflllan's  (Edinburgh,  1854,  2  vols.)  and  South- 
cy's  (15  vols.,  1837-38).  (See  the  Lives  in  SOI-THEY'S  edi- 
tion, and  in  that  of  Hailey.)  Died  April  25, 1800. 

Cowper's  Glands,  two  small  and  rather  tabulated 
yellowish  glands  which  in  the  male  of  the  human  species 
are  found  between  the  layers  of  the  deep  perinieal  fascia, 
under  the  anterior  part  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra.  They  secrete  a  mucus  which  flows  into  the  bulb- 
ous portion  of  the  urethra  by  a  duct  an  inch  long.  The 
vulvo-vaginal  glands  (glands  of  Bartholine)  are  the  an- 
alogues in  the  female. 

Cow-Pox  Inoculation.  This  species  of  inoculation, 
as  a  security  against  the  smallpox,  was  introduced  by 
Dr.  Jenner,  and  it  became  general  in  1799.  The  genuine 
cow-pox  appears  in  the  form  of  vesicles  on  the  teats  of  the 
cow.  It  was  first  brought  into  uso  by  Jenner,  who  first 
vaccinated  from  arm  to  arm  in  1796.  Ho  had  been  study- 
ing and  experimenting  about  it  for  a  number  of  years  be- 
fore. (See  INOCULATION  and  VACCINATION,  by  FRANK  P. 
FOSTEH,  M.  D.) 

Cow'ry  [Hindostanee],  the  shell  of  Cyprxa,  a  genus  of 


Cowry. 

prosobranchiate  gastcropodous  mollusks,  of  the  family  Cy- 
prteidae,  to  all  the  members  of  which  the  name  cowry  is 


often  extended.  They  belong  to  the  Siphonostomata,  have 
spiral,  convoluted  shells,  the  spire  visible  in  the  young,  but 
entirely  concealed  in  the  adult,  and  the  outer  lip  thickened 
and  bent  in.  The  aperture  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
shell.  The  shells,  often  called  u  porcelain  shells,"  are 
sometimes  beautifully  enamelled.  They  are  most  abundant 
and  attain  the  largest  size  in  warm  seas.  Many  species 
occur  as  fossils.  A  few  very  small  living  aperies  are  found 
on  the  British  coasts.  Several  species  occur  on  the  east- 
ern and  western  shores  of  America.  The  name  cowry  is 
j  chiefly  applied  to  the  shells  of  Cypriva  vtomtit,  which  have 
commercial  value  from  their  use  as  a  substitute  for  coin  in 
many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
used  by  the  ancient  Assyrians,  and  specimens  wore  found 
by  Layard  at  Nimrood.  They  are  not  of  great  beauty,  are 
yellow  and  white,  often  with  a  yellow  ring ;  they  arc  about 
an  inch  long,  and  nearly  as  broad  as  long.  They  arc  found 
in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans,  anil  are  one  of  the  most 
important  exports  of  the  Maldivc  Islands.  In  Bengal, 
3200  cowries  are  counted  equal  to  one  rupee  (fifty  cents). 
Yet  cowries  to  the  value  of  $100,000  are  said  to  have  been 
at  one  time  imported  annually  into  Bengal.  Many  tons 
of  cowries  are  used  in  trade  with  the  west  of  Africa.  In 
1849,  300  tons  were  brought  to  Liverpool  for  the  African 
trade. 

Cow'slip  (Primula  veris),  an  herbaceous  plant  of  the 
order  Primulacea},  is  a  native  of  England  and  other  parts 
of  Europe.  It  bears  a  beautiful  and  fragrant  flower,  which 
is  a  general  favorite.  The  flowers,  which  are  small  and 
grow  in  an  umbel  at  the  top  of  a  scape,  have  sedative  prop- 
erties, and  are  sometimes  used  as  an  anodyne  and  iiiiHspas- 
modic.  American  cowslip  is  a  common  name  of  the  IJorfe- 
catlieun  Mettdia,  a  plant  of  the  same  natural  order,  and  a 
native  of  the  U.  S.  It  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the 
beauty  of  its  flowers.  (See  also  CALTHA.) 

Cow  Tree,  a  name  given  to  several  trees  of  different 
natural  orders,  the  bland  juice  (/«fe.r)  of  which  is  used  in- 
stead of  milk.  They  are  natives  of  tropical  climates.  Some 
of  them  belong  to  the  order  Moracese.  and  are  allied  to  the 
fig ;  others  to  the  closely-related  order  Artocarpacese,  one 
of  which  is  the  famous  pafo  de  i-acn,  or  cow  tree,  of  the 
Cordilleras  (Broninntm  wfiVe).  It  grows  in  rocky  situa- 
tions, at  an  elevation  in  equatorial  regions  of  about  3000 
feet.  It  is  a  lofty  tree,  with  leaves  ten  to  sixteen  inches  long, 
and  very  small  flowers.  For  several  months  in  the  year  its 
branches  appear  dead,  but  as  soon  as  the  trunk  is  pierced 
there  flows  a  full  stream  of  sweet  and  nourishing  milk. 
This  juice  flows  most  freely  at  sunrise.  The  natives  then 
hasten  from  all  directions  with  bowls  to  receive  it.  The 
milk  has  a  pleasant  odor,  and  a  viscidity  which  does  not 
belong  to  the  milk  of  animals.  It  becomes  yellow  in  a  short 
time,  and  a  cream  rises  to  the  surface,  which  gradually 
thickens  into  a  cheesy  consistency.  This  milk  is  much 
used  by  the  negroes  and  Indians,  but  differs  very  much 
from  the  milk  of  animals,  more  than  one-half  being  wax 
and  a  nitrogenous  compound ;  a  little  sugar,  a  salt  of 
magnesia,,  and  water  chiefly  making  up  the  rest.  The  hya- 
hya  ( Tabenitrmrnttana  ittilis,  of  the  order  Apocyuacea?)  also 
yields  an  abundant  thick  juice,  which  is  used  in  Guiana 
and  elsewhere  as  a  substitute  for  milk,  and  is  harmless, 
agreeable,  and  nutritious.  The  Gyianemn  lartiferum,  an 
asclepiadaceous  plant  of  Ceylon,  yields  a  milk  which  is 
used  as  food. 

Cox  (ABRAHAM  S.),  M.  D.,  born  in  New  York  in  1800, 
studied  medicine,  and  attained  great  eminence  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  Resigning  his  large  and  lucrative 
practice,  he  accepted,  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war,  the  appointment  of  surgeon  in  the  army,  was  pro- 
moted to  be  surgeon-in-chief  of  a  division,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  attached  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 
The  labor  and  exposure  incident  to  the  active  campaigns 
of  that  army  undermined  his  health,  and  he  died  July  28, 
1864,  at  Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn. 

G.  C.  SIMMONS,  Clerk,  Board  of  Engineer*. 

Cox  (DAVin),  an  English  aquarelle  painter,  born  in 
Birmingham  in  1793.  "His  foliage,"  says  Ruskin,  "is 
altogether  exquisite  in  color,  in  its  impressions  of  coolness, 
shade,  and  mass."  Ho  published  a  "  Treatise  on  Painting 
in  Water-Colors"  (1814).  Died  June  7,  1859. 

Cox  (JACOB  D.),  an  American  general  and  lawyer,  born 
at  Montreal  Oct.  27,  1828.  He  became  a  major-general  of 
Union  volunteers  in  the  autumn  of  1862,  and  served  under 
Gen.  Sherman  in  Georgia  in  1864.  In  December  of  that 
year  ho  commanded  a  division  at  the  battle  of  Nashville. 
He  was  elected  governor  of  Ohio  by  the  Republicans  in 
Oct.,  1865,  and  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  interior 
in  Mar.,  1809.  Ho  resigned  in  Nov.,  1870. 

Cox  (MELVIT.LE  BEVERinGE),  the  first  Methodist  Epis- 
copal foreign  missionary,  born  at  Hallowell,  Me.,  in  17911, 
entered  the  ministry  in  1822,  and  sailed  as  missionary  to 
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Liberia  Nov.:!.  I>:,J.  Here  lie  labored  with  gw.it  y.cal  and 
noOMI  tor  some  months.  He  clifil  of  the  "African  II-M  r" 
July  1' I,  1  *:'.::.  (See  ^TI.\  i  >s,  ••  History  of  the  Methodist 
pal  Ohuroli,"  vi  1.  iv.,  pp.  4ii,  451.) 

Cox  (Rniini. ;,  l>i  IKIII  of  Kly,  born  in  1499,  was  the 
tutor '>f  King  l-Mttard  \'l.  Ho  translated  for  "  tlie  Bish- 
ops' llil.le"  the  lour  liospcls.  tin:  Acts,  and  the  Epistle  to 
the  Unmans.  Died  July  I'!',  LM1. 

Cox  (SAMfKi.   HVVS..M,    li.  1).,   LL.D.,  a   Presbyterian 

author  iiml  <li\  ilie  nf    l^liakir    pan-nlag'-,    born   lit    I.e.- 

N.  .1.,  Aug.  25,  17»:i,  was  ordained  Jul.v  I,  1M7.  lie  was 
pastor  of  the  Spring  street  ehnrcll,  N.  V.  i  l^-'n  .:)  I.  pro- 
IVssor  uf  sacred  rhelorio  at  Auburn  Theological  Seminary 
(is:1, 1  :!7),  und  pastor  of  the  First  Prc  inm-h, 

Brooklyn,  >'.  V.  I  l*:!7-il).  He  was  an  early  and  eminent 
advocate  i)!1  temperance,  anti-slavery,  ami  other  nt'orms, 
ami  ua-  dJBtingoilhfid  for  his  brilliancy  and  effect: 
M  a  platform  Speaker.  He  »ron-  "  ijuakorisin  ii"l  Chris- 
tianity," lsa:l,  and  "  Interview-,  Memorable  and  L'seful," 
1S53. 

Cox  (SAMIIM,  Si  I.UVAX),  a  Democratic  politician,  born 
at  Zanes\il]e,  II.,  graduated  at  Hroun  Tniversity  in  IMI'i. 
w:i>  a  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio  (  I  ^,,7-1;.",)  and  from 
New  York  Cif  v  ,  1  M'((.I  ~ ,<  I.  II--  is  a  u>-ll  known  editor  and 
lecturer,  and  lias  published  "  The  Buckeye  Abroad  "  (1852), 
"Eight  Years  in  Congress."  etc. 

Coxal'gia,  or  Coxi'tis  (Mnrlmt  r<>j-nriui.  "hip-joint 
disease"),  a  chronic  inflammation  of  tin:  liip  joint,  which 
may  begin  either  in  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  or  the 
socket  of  the  hip-bone,  or  else  in  the  membrane  («y»r,riW) 
that  lines  its  cavity,  but  which  finally  extends  to  all  its  tis- 
sues, cartilages,  ligaments,  and  surrounding  soft  parts.  In- 
flammation of  the  bones  (o#reiVi'«),  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon origin  of  the  disease  in  children,  is  chronic  and  insid- 
ious in  its  development,  and  is  favored  by  the  incomplete 
ossiiieatiim  and  active  nutrition  of  the  hones  in  childhood. 
Inflammation  <>f  the  lining  membrane  (tynovitia]  is  the  most 
frequent  form  of  hip  disease  in  adolescence,  and  then  is  often 
of  rheumatic  origin.  Chronic  infantile  co\itis  principally 
affects  children  between  one  and  five  years  of  age,  and  is 
often  awakcnnl  hy  a  fall  or  blow,  especially  when  such  ac- 
cident occurs  to  children  of  a  lymphatic  or  scrofulous  con- 
stitution. The  very  first  symptom  is  lameness,  followed  by 
pain,  first  felt  in  the  knee,  afterwards  excited  in  the  joint 
itself  by  direct  pressure,  by  motion  of  the  limb,  or  by  the 
weight  of  the  body  resting  upon  it.  To  lessen  this  weight 
the  patient  rests  on  the  ball  of  his  toes,  and  drags  the  leg 
in  walking,  stillly  extending  it.  At  this  stage  it  is  turned 
a  little  outward  by  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  joint.  But  very  soon,  in  order  to 
still  further  le.-sen  the-  weight,  the  body  bends  over  on  the 
thigh,  and  the  arm  and  lame  part  of  the  back,  with  the 
an-lonien,  are  carried  forward.  When  the  patient  lies  down, 
therefore,  a  space  ia  left  between  the  body  and  the  bed,  and 
if  the  spinal  column  bo  forcibly  straightened  out  and  the 
curve  flattened,  the  thigh  in  turn  is  bent  on  the  body  by 
dragging  of  the  muscle  that  runs  from  the  spinal  column  to 
the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  (j«oa»).  Still,  for  the  purpose 
of  lessening  weight,  the  hips  are  tilted  towards  the  painful 
side,  and  appear  oblique,  while  the  leg  is  thus  apparently 
lengthened,  liehind,  the  nates  are  flattened.  It  soon  be- 
comes impossible  to  glide  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  in  its 
socket;  the  whole  hip  moves  with  e\ery  motion  communi- 
cated to  the  leg.  This  sign  is  most  characteristic  of  the 
confirmed  disease :  it  is  due,  at  first  to  the  spasmodic  rigid- 
ity of  muscles — later  to  inflammatory  adhesions. 

In  the  second  stage  liquid  is  poured  out  into  the  cavity 
of  the  joint  to  increase  the  space  of  this  cavity,  the  thigh  is 
more  strongly  bent  on  the  body  (flexed),  and  drawn  in- 
ward (addueted),  so  that  the  foot  crosses  the  opposite  leg. 
The  affected  limb  is  therefore  apparently  shortened.  A 
swelling  appears  in  the  groin  ami  at  the  outer  aspect  of  the 
thigh;  the  pain  becomes  intolerably  severe;  standing  and 
walking  an-  impossible. 

In  the  third  stage  the  cavity  fills  with  matter,  the  liga- 
ments of  the  joint  are  relaxed,  abscesses  form  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  all  the  soft  part-  n  by  inflammatory 
e\mlali"iis.  Itislocati  -  :!y  though  rarely  occurs. 
Mure  often  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  separates  from  its 
shall,  and  adheres  to  the  socket  of  the  joint,  while  tin- 
socket  itselt  is  cnlarg'-d.  The  patient's  strength  is  severely 
Undermined,  hectic  fever  sets  in.  the  emaciati-m  is  e\;r<  i:ic. 
and  death  may  occur  gradually  from  exhaustion,  or  more 
rapidly  from  acute  al'snrption  of  pus. 

The  diagnosis  of  nun-tut*  ro.rrmii*  is  only  difficult  in  the 
first  stage.  The  lameness  may  simulate  that  of  muscular 
paralysis,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  freedom 
with  whi.-h  the  head  of  the  thigh-hone  may  be  moved;  or 
the  paiu  in  the  knee  may  fix  suspicion  on  the  wrong  joint  : 
or  the  thigh  may  exactly  imitate  hysterical  muscular  con-  j 


traction;  but  in  this  affection  the  limb  relaxes  completely 
under  chloroform. 

The  prognosis  for  spontaneous  cure  is  always  very  un- 
favorable. Alter  suppuration  death  may  be  caused  by 
pyaiinia,  by  exhaustion,  by  general  tl  or  by  amy- 

loid disease.  Appropriate  treatini-ni  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond stages  offers  about  ."ill  per  cent,  of  recover i> 
five  treatment  of  the  third  stage  has  so  far  cured  about 
one-third  of  the  cases  submitted  to  it.  In  a  large  number 
of  cases,  although  the  inflammation  is  arrested,  and  hence 
life  is  saved,  the  joint  I, "-onus  pel  manfully  iuilnoluli/' d 
(ankylosis)  by  fibrous  bands  within  and  around  its  cn\  its, 
that  hold  the  articular  surfaces  firmly  together  (false  anky- 
losis). This  result  is  to  a  certain  extent  favored  by  the 
treatment  adopted  for  the  cure  of  inflammations;  it  is  im- 
portant therefore  that  the  stiffened  limb  be  left  in  the  most 
favorable  position  for  use — namely,  extension. 

The  treatment  varies  according  to  the  stage  of  the  dis- 

Iluring  the  primary  osteitis  that  so  often  pi. 
inflammation  of  the  joint,  and  is  indicated  by  the  one 
symptom  of  lameness,  constitutional  treatment  is  to  be 
adopted — cod  liver  oil,  iron,  cinchona,  nourishing  food, 
fresh  air.  and  salt-water  bathing.  As  soon  as  the  move- 
ments of  the  joint  are  compromised,  local  treatment  be- 
comes of  primary  importance.  It  aims — l.-t,  to  immobilize 
the  joint,  so  as  to  prcvtut  friction  of  the  inflamed  parts; 
I'd,  to  extend  the  limb,  so  as  to  separate  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  folds  of  the  lining  membrane,  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  size  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  and  thus  favor  the 
rcabsorption  of  fluids:  finally,  to  leave  the  limb  in  the 
hest  position  for  use  should  it  become  permanently  stiff- 
ened. The  limb  can  only  be  maintained  in  extension  by  a 
force  sufficient  to  overcome  the  spasmodic  muscular  eon- 
tractions.  Many  apparatuses  are  devised  for  this  purpose, 
in  which  the  limb  is  straightened  out  and  fastened  to  an 
inflexible  plane,  and  forcibly  retained  in  this  position  by 
means  cither  of  a  weight  attached  to  the  foot  or  a  sliding 
screw  at  the  knee.  The  simplest  form  of  apparatus  is 
made  by  swathing  the  limb  in  bandages  stiffened  by  plas- 
ter of  Paris  or  dextrine.  These  are  only  adapted  to  the 
earliest  stage,  or  when  cure  is  already  progressing.  It 
enables  the  patient  to  walk  about.  This  facility  is  also 
afforded  by  steel  apparatus  that  supports  the  limb  at  the 
waist  and  foot,  and  gradually  extends  it  by  continued  trac- 
tion at  the  knee.  In  other  cases  the  patient  is  kept  in  bed, 
the  leg  fastened  to  a  simple  long  splint,  with  a  cross-piece 
under  the  foot,  to  which  is  attached  the  weight.  A  large 
double  gutter,  in  which  were  laid  the  entire  pelvis  and  both 
lower  extremities  of  the  patient,  was  formerly  famous,  but 
is  now  seldom  used.  During  the  employment  of  such  ap- 
paratus, ice  may  be  applied  to  the  joint  to  subdne  acute 
inflammation,  occasionally  blisters,  where  fluid  has  been 
rapidly  effused,  more  often  pressure  by  means  of  elastic 
bands,  a  powerful  means  of  promoting  reabsorption. 
Leeching  is  useless,  as  also  are  applications  of  iodine; 
while  cauterization,  formerly  much  in  vogue,  is  now  gen- 
erally condemned. 

When  suppuration  has  occurred  within  the  joint,  and 
especially  when  pus  has  discharged  externally  by  one  or 
more  fistula?,  it  is  necessary  to  amputate  (resect)  the  head 
of  the  thigh-bone.  Very  extensive  destruction  of  the  hip- 
bone and  certain  general  diseases,  amyloid  disease  or  gen- 
eral tuberculosis,  with  incoercible  diarrhoea,  contra-indicate 
the  operation.  After  it,  death  may  result  from  such  com- 
plications or  from  surgical  fever  (pyaemia,  septicemia). 
When  successful,  however,  the  patient  is  rescued  from  an 
otherwise  certain  death,  and  the  joint  recovers  its  integrity, 
ankylosis  being  much  less  frequent  than  after  treatment  by 
immobilizing  apparatus. 

MARV  C.  PfTvAV  JACOBI. 

Cox  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Clayton  oo.,  la.  Pop. 
98<J. 

Coxe  (ARTnrn  CLEVELAND),  D.  D.,  a  son  of  Dr.  P.  H. 
Cox,  noticed  above,  an  American  Episcopalian  bishop, 
bom  at  Mcndliam,  N.  .1..  May  Id.  ISIK,  graduated  at  the 
University  of  New  Y'ork  in  ]s;!S,  and  took  holy  orders  in 
1841.  Ho  wrote,  besides  other  works.  "  Christian  Ballads  " 
(1840)  and  "Impressions  of  England  "  (1856).  lie  became 
rector  of  Calvary  church  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1859, 
and  bishop  of  Western  New  York  in  1SG5. 

Coxe  (Jons  REHMAX),  M.  D.,  born  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,in 
I  177.1,  received  his  medical  education  in  Europe,  settled  in 
Philadelphia  in  17'.'0,  was  a  professor  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  (  I -ii','-.",."i  i.   anil  was    the    author  of  several 
medical,  scientific,  and  literary  works.    Died  Mar.  "'2. 1864. 

Coxe  (WILLIAM),  an  English  historian,  born  in  London 
Mar.   7.    1717.     lie  was  appointed  curate  of  Dcnham  in 
1771.    lie  published,  besides  other  works,  ••  Travels  in  Rus- 
!  sia,  Poland.  Sweden,  ami  Denmark  "  i  17S4).  a  "  History  of 
the  House  of  Austria,"  ^17'JI'J,   "Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert 
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Walpole  "  (3  vols.,  1798),  and  "Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of 
Spain  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  1700-88  "  (1813).  He  be- 
came archdeacon  of  Wilts  in  1805.  Died  July  8,  1828. 

Coxe's,  a  township  and  village  of  Etowah  co.,  Ala.,  on 
the  Selma  Rome  and  Dalton  R.  R.  Pop.  274. 

Coxsack'ie,a  post-village  of  Greene  co.,  N.  Y.,  nearthe 
Hudson  River,  22  miles  S.  of  Albany.  It  has  six  churches. 
an  academy,  important  manufactures  of  brick,  a  national 
bank,  and  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  of  Coxsackie 
township,  3829. 

Coyo'te  [a  Spanish  American  name,  probably  derived 
from  the  Mexican  cayutl,  "  wolf  "],  a  popular  name  for 
the  small  barking  or  prairie  wolf,  of  which  several  varie- 
ties occur  in  the  U.  S.  and  Mexico.  (See  WOLF.) 

Coyote,  a  township  and  village  of  Trego  co.,  Kan.,  on 
the  Kansas  Pacific  R.  R.,  273  miles  W.  of  Topeka.     P.  17. 
Coy'pu,  the  South  American  name  of  the  Myopotamus 
Cot/pus,  a  quadruped  allied  to  the  beaver,  with  which  it 
agrees  in  its  teeth,  limbs, 
feet,  and  in  some  of  its 
habits;    but    it    differs 
from  the  beaver  in  the 
form  of  the  skull,  hav- 
ing  a    more    elongated 
muzzle  and  a  contracted 
palate  ;    and  in  the  tail, 
which  resembles  that  of 
a  rat.     It    is   the   only 

known  species  of  its  genus,  and  inhabits  South  America 
on  both  sides  of  the  Andes,  burrowing  in  river-banks,  and 
sometimes  near  the  sea-beaches.  It  is  nearly  as  large  as 
the  beaver,  has  small  cars,  very  long  and  stiff  whiskers, 
long  hair  mixed  with  dense,  soft,  short  hair,  the  upper  parts 
beautifully  pencilled  with  shades  of  yellow,  the  sides  and 
under  parts  lighter  and  more,  uniform  in  color.  The  fur 
has  become  an  important  article  of  commerce  under  the 
names  of  ragondin  and  nutria,  the  latter  name  (signify- 
ing in  Spanish  an  "  otter")  being  that  chiefly  in  use  in 
the  U.  S. 

Coz'zens  (FREDERICK  SWAHTWOPT),  an  American  / 
writer,  born  in  New  York  Mar.  5,  1818,  was  a  wine- 
merchant.  He  contributed  to  the  "  Knickerbocker 
Magazine"  and  "Putnam's  Magazine."  Among  his 
works  are  "  Prismatics  "  (1853)  and  "  Sparrowgrass 
Papers"  (1856).  Died  Dec.  23,  1869. 

Cozzens'  Landing,  a  village  of  Cornwall  town- 
ship, Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  near  the  West  Point  Military 
Academy,  and  on  the  Hudson  River. 

Crab  [Lat.  cancer;  Gr.  icapn^o;;  Ger.  Kraloc;  Fr. 
erabe],  a  name  popularly 
applied  to  many  decapod 
crustaceans,  arranged  in 
the  sub-orders  Anomura 
(irregularly-tailed  crabs) 
and  Brachyura  (short- 
tailed  crabs).  Among  tho 
very  numerous  species  the 
following  are  important  : 

1.  Sub-order  Anomura.  — 
The  Patfurus  liernliardiis,  the 
European  hermit  crab,  has 
a.  hard  shell,  while  the  ab- 
<?ominill  Potion  is  soft, 
terming  a  fleshy  mass  be- 

hind the  cephalothorax.  The  comfort  of  the  animal  re- 
quires some  shelter  for  this  appendage,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  selects  the  empty'shell  of  some  mollusk. 
He  coils  himself  in  this 
shell,  and  secures  his 
position  by  a  sucker  at 
tho  extremity  of  tho 
tail,  and  by  several 
feet  on  the  abdominal 
sac.  He  adheres  so 
firmly  to  this  home  that 
he  will  be  destroyed 
rather  than  loosen  his 
hold.  By  protruding 
his  body  with  his  three 
pairs  of  legs,  he  is  able 
to  walk  in  search  of 

Hermit  Crab  (without  shell).  prey,  but  if  danger  ap- 
proaches he  hastens  into  the  shell,  the  orifice  being 
filled  by  one  of  his  claws.  He  changes  his  residence 
as  often  as  he  needs  a  larger  one,  and  may  be  seen  crawl- 
ing in  and  out  of  shells  cast  upon  the  beach,  in  search 
of  a  suitable  home.  Ho  returns  to  his  old  home  after 
each  trial  until  he  finds  one  fitted  for  his  comfort.  There 
are  many  species  of  the  hermit  crab,  oneorinoreofwhich 


Hermit  Crab  (with  shell). 


Purse  Crab :  Birgus  latro. 

are  found  on  tho  American  coasts.    The  purse  crab  (Jiirgns 
latro)  is  a  hermit  crab  of  Amboyna  and  some  other  islands. 


Spinous  Spider  Crab :  Maia  spinado. 

It  inhabits  tho  fissures  of  rocks,  and  seeks  its  food  along 
tho  beach  at  night.     When   observed,  it  snaps  its  claws 


io.  spinifrons. 
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lierei-ly  :uhl  retreats.     It  is  laid  to  climb  the  cocuauut  tree 
for  the  frail,  hut  this  it*  probably  untrue. 

2.  Xtiti  tn-t{>  r  lli-<t<-liiitt,-<t.  —  Tliis  sub  opler  includes,  among 
others,  the  following  tumilies  :  the  .\I:ti:i<lie,  or  spidercrabs, 
which  live  in  deep  « ;iler.  mid  nn-  seldom  seen  un  tile  shore. 
One  speeie.s,  the  Lifiini't  fnmtl ii'iiliitti,  fiitiii'l  along  tho 
American  coast  north  of  the  Chesapeake,  is  said  to  feed 
ii|inu  oysters.  The  family  Caneerid;e  include*  those  of 
which  the  common  crab  of  Europe  ( Cancer  payurus)  is  the 
type.  In  these  the  shell  is  narrow  behind  and  round  in 
front,  the  olaws  of  unequal  size.  These  inhabit  ileep  water, 
and  arc  caught  in  nets  or  baskets.  Many  edible  specie!  are 


Parthenope  Iwrrida. 


known  in  various  parts  of  tho  world.  The  Portunidse  re- 
semble the  CanceridiB.  and  are  called  paddling  crabs.  The 
common  edible  crab  of  the  U.  S.  (Ltipea  dicnntha)  is  found 
along  the  whole  coast.  These,  like  other  crabs,  moult  ones 
a  year,  and  are  several  days  casting  the  shell,  but  a  new 
one  is  soon  formed.  While  the  new  shell  is  tender,  or  before 
it  is  formed,  they  are  called  soft-shell  crabs,  and  are  much 
esteemed  as  food.  The  common  §mall  edible  crab  (Car- 
cinus  mirnae)  is  a  small  species  found  in  England  and 


The  Rod  Sea  Crab:  Lupea pclayico. 


France,  and  one  similar  to  it  frequents  our  coast.  Thp.«c 
are  found  at  low  tide  under  stones  and  sand.  Some  crabs 
of  the  genus  Lwpea  live  in  the  ocean,  floating  on  the  sea- 
weed or  resting  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  They  are  called 
swimming  crabs.  The  Eriphia  *j>ttnfnniii  is  found  in 
nearly  all  seas.  The  Pnrthennpe  hnrrida  lives  in  the  In- 
dian and  Atlantic  oceans.  The  Lttpea  pflaf/irn  is  from 
the  Red  Sea.  The  Oeypodidro  include  the  little  pea 
crab  (Piuiiiilherei  pieitm).  The  carapace  is  quadrilateral 


or  oval,  the  front  transverse  and  knotted.  They  inhabit  tho 
muscle  shell.  The  uiotaiU  w«n  Mquointod  »iih  «n 
cies  of  this  erab,  and  believed  tlmt  it  found  food  for  tho 
mollusk  and  warned  him  of  danger.  There  are  several 
American  speeies  of  this  genus,  one  of  which  ii  a  well- 
known  parasite  upon  the  oyster.  The  laud  crabs  of  the 
tropics  are  among  the  most  curious  members  of  this  family. 
They  live  upun  mountains  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  and 
have  a  kind  of  leaflet  for  retaining  moisture  in  tho  branchial 
cm  ities.  Once  a  year  they  visit  the  const  to  deposit  their 
egg*.  It  is  said  that  in  these,  journeys  they  have  been  ob- 
served to  form  a  procession  one  humireil  and  lilt y  feet  wide 
and  threo  miles  long.  In  Jamnica  they  are  much  valued 
as  food.  They  live  in  moist  regions,  and  make  excava- 
tions which  they  inhabit  during  the  day,  seeking  their 
food  at  night.  Some  species  arc  said  to  live  in  dry 
woods.  The  violet  crab  (C'ardiionui  carni/cf)  inhabits 
tho  West  Indian  Islands,  chiefly  in  the  mangrove 
swamps.  Its  food  is  the  fruit  of  a  species  ol  Anona, 
but  it  is  said  also  to  frequent  cemeteries  and  devour  tho 
bodies.  It  is  highly  regarded  as  food,  but  only  those 
are  eaten  which  live  at  a  distance  from  tho  cemeteries. 
Another  kind  of  land  crab  (the  (ielatimut)  is  named  the 
calling  crab,  from  tho  beckoning  gesture  of  tho  claw 
which  it  makes  when  alarmed.  This  claw  is  larger  than 
the  other,  and  is  used  in  digging  its  burrows.  A  com- 
mon American  species,  the  fjclattimitt  vocans,  is  called 
tho  fiddler,  because  one  of  its  claws  is  thought  to  re- 
semble a  fiddle.  It  lives  on  the  land,  but  is  at  home 
also  in  the  water.  It  remains  in  its  hole  in  the  winter. 
The  Thclphusie  are  land  crabs,  butsome  of  them  inhabit 
fresh  water.  Many  of  tho  so-called  land  crabs  arc  prop- 
erly crayfish.  (For  tho  king-crab  (usually  regarded  as 
an  entomostracan)  see  KINU-CUAB.) 

Crab-Apple  (Pyrui  Cnronaria),  a  small  tree  grow- 
ing wild  in  the  U.  S.,  bears  rose-colored  fragrant  blos- 
soms and  fragrant  greenish  fruit,  which  is  prized  for 
preserves.  Another  wild  crab-apple,  the  Ft/run  anyitsli- 
folia,  also  grows  in  the  Southern  States.  The  cultiva- 
ted crab-apple  is  the  Pyrui  Imccatu,  a  native  of  Siberia. 
(Seo  APPLE.) 

Crabb  (UF.OROE  W.)  was  born  in  Tennessee,  but  re- 
moved to  Alabama.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  In- 
dian war  in  Florida,  where  he  was  made  a  major-general. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  in  1338,  but  defeated 
in  1841.  Died  in  1847. 

Crabbe  (GEORGE),  an  English  poet,  born  at  Aldborough, 
Suffolk,  Dec.  24,  1754.  He  learned  the  profession  of  sur- 
geon, which  he  soon  renounced.  He  went  to  London  in 
1780,  and  soon  produced  "  The  Candidate,"  an  unsuccessful 
poem,  and  was  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  from  which 
ho  was  relieved  by  the  generosity  of  Edmund  Burke, 
who  received  him  as  an  inmate  in  his  own  house,  and 
secured  tho  publication  of  "  The  Library  "  by  Dodsley 
(1781).  Having  taken  holy  orders  in  1782,  he  became 
chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Rutland  at  Kelvoir  Castle,  and 
married  Miss  Sarah  Klmy.  His  reputation  was  in- 
creased by  the  "Tho  Village,"  a  poem  (1783).  He  be- 
came curato  of  Strathcrn  in  1785,  and  obtained  the 
living  of  Trowbridge,  in  Wiltshire,  in  1813.  Among 
his  works  are  "The  Parish  Register"  (1807),  "The 
Borough  "  (1810),  and  "  Tales  in  the  Hall "  (1819).  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  vigor  and  the  "Chinese  ac- 
curacy "  of  his  observation.  "  Mr.  Crabbe,"  says  Lord 
Jeffrey,  "  is  the  greatest  manner!*!,  perhaps,  of  all  our 
living  poets.  The  homely,  quaint,  prosaic  style,  the 
eternal  full-lengths  of  low  and  worthless  characters, 
with  their  accustomed  garnishing  of  sly  jokes  and  fa- 
miliar moralizing,  are  all  on  the  surface  of  his  writings." 
Died  Feb.  3,  1832.  (See  "  Life  of  George  Crabbe,"  by 
his  son,  1838.) 

Crabbe  (  THOMAS),  rear-admiral  U.  8.  N.,  was  born  in 
Maryland  in  1788,  entered  the  navy  when  young,  became 
a  captain  in  1841,  a  commtdore  in  1862,  and  rear-ad- 
miral in  1866.  Died  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  June  29,  1872. 
Crab  Creekt  a  township  of  Henderson  co.,  N.  C. 
P.  607. 

Crab  Orchard,  a  post-village  of  Lincoln  co.,  Ky., 
on  the  Knoxville  branch  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
R.  R.,  40  miles  S.  by  K.  from  Lexington.     Here  are 
important  saline  mineral  springs,  much  resorted  to  from  the 
Southern  States.     Pop.  631. 

Crab  Orchard,  a  township  of  Mecklenburg  co.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  1522. 

Cra'bro  [Lat.  for  Aornrr],  a  genus  of  hymenopterous  in- 
sects belonging  to  the  section  Aculeata,  or  sting-bearers,  and 
to  the  sub-section  Fossores  (borrowers).  The  hornet  ll'fi- 
lirn  ml, /,ir:'*}  is  the  type  of  this  genus,  which  is  now  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  family  named  C'rabronidiv.  Some  insects 


CRABTREE— CRANACH. 


of  this  family  excavate  their  nests  or  retreats  in  wood.     In 
the  U.  S.  they  build  in  fences,  trees,  etc. 

Crab'tree,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Haywood 
oo.,  N.  C.  Pop.  1048. 

Crack'lins,  a  township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Md.  Pop. 
3477. 

Cra'cow,  or  Kra'kow,  a  city  in  Austrian  Poland,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  158  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Warsaw. 
It  is  connected  by  a  railway  with  Vienna,  Berlin,  and 
Warsaw.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Catholic  bishop,  and  has  a 
castle  founded  about  700  A.  D.,  a  magnificent  cathedral, 
and  once  had  seventy-six  churches,  but  only  thirty-six  are 
preserved,  besides  seven  Jewish  synagogues,  a  university 
(begun  in  1.343,  chartered  in  1364,  finished  in  1401, and  re- 
organized in  1817),  a  library  of  30,000  volumes,  a  botanic 
garden,  and  many  monasteries.  Crucow  was  founded  about 
700  A.  D.,  and  was  the  capital  of  Poland  from  1320  to  1609, 
when  the  court  was  removed  to  Warsaw.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  it  contained  thrice  its  present  population. 
On  the  third  partition  of  Poland,  in  1795,  it  was  annexed 
to  the  dominions  of  Austria.  It  formed  a  part  of  the  duchy 
of  Warsaw  from  1809  to  1815.  By  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
(1815)  Cracow,  with  a  small  territory,  was  organized  as  a 
republic,  under  the  protectorate  of  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia.  After  an  iiuurrection  in  1846  it  was  again  an- 
nexed to  Austria.  Pop.  in  1869,  49,835,  about  one-fourth 
of  whom  are  Jews. 

Crafts  (SAMUEL  CHANDLER),  born  at  Woodstock,  Conn., 
Oct.  (i,  1768,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1790,  settled  in  Crafts- 
bury,  Vt.,  in  1790;  held  many  important  offices  in  Ver- 
mont, and  was  long  one  of  the  judges  of  the  State  courts; 
was  a  member  of  Congress  1817-23,  governor  of  the  State 
1829-32,  and  became  U.  S.  Senator  in  1842.  In  1802  he 
explored  the  Lower  Mississippi  in  company  with  F.  A. 
Michaux.  Died  at  Craftsbury,  Vt.,  Nov.  19,  1853. 

Crafts'bury,  a  post-township  of  Orleans  co.,  Vt.  It 
has  an  academy,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  goods,  doors, 
sash  and  blinds,  etc.  Pop.  1330. 

Crag,  the  name  given  to  a  part  of  the  pliocene  forma- 
tion in  the  east  of  England,  in  France,  Italy,  etc.  It  con- 
sists of  a  shelly  sand  and  gravel  used  to  fertilize  soils 
which  are  deficient  in  calcareous  matter.  The  "coralline 
crag,"  etc.  of  the  older  pliocene  is  extensively  found  in 
Europe  and  Asia. 

Cra'gin  (AARON  H.),  born  in  Weston.Vt.,  Feb.  3,  1821, 
was  a  member  of  Congress  from  New  Hampshire  ( 1 857-01 ), 
U.  S.  Senator  (1865-71),  and  was  re-elected  in  1870  for  six 
years. 

Craig,  a  county  in  the  S.  W.  of  Virginia,  is  drained  by 
Craig's  Creek.  The  surface  is  partly  mountainous ;  the 
soil  is  fertile.  Tobacco,  grain,  wool,  and  fruit  are  raised. 
Capital,  Newcastle.  Pop.  2942. 

Craig,  a  township  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  282. 

Craig,  a  post-township  of  Switzerland  co.,  Ind.  Pop. 
1843. 

Craig  (Jons),  a  Scottish  Reformer,  born  in  1512.  He 
entered  the  Dominican  order,  and  had  charge  of  the  novices 
at  Bologna.  Converted  to  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  he  was 
tried  and  condemned  to  be  burned  by  the  Inquisition,  but  was 
saved  by  a  mob,  who,  on  the  death  of  the  pope,  broke  open 
fhe  prison.  He  returned  to  Scotland,  and  became  a  colleague 
of  John  Knox  in  the  church  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  James  VI.  in  1579,  and  wrote  the  Na- 
tional Covenant  in  1580.  Died  in  Dec.,  16UO. 

Craig  (LEWIS  S.),an  American  officer,  born  in  Virginia, 
entered  the  U.  S.  army  as  second  lieutenant  of  dragoons  in 
1837;  transferred  to  the  infantry  1838;  promoted  to  be 
first  lieutenant  in  1840,  and  captain  in  1846.  Ho  served 
.  with  distinction  during  the  war  with  Mexico  at  Monterey 
(brevet  major),  Cerro  Gordo  (brevet  lieutenant-colonel), 
Contreras,  and  Chiirubusco,  severely  wounded  in  the  latter. 
He  was  killed  bv  deserters,  -while  in  discharge  of  his  dutv, 
June  6,  1852,  ne'ar  New  llivcr,  Cal. 

Craig  (Sir  THOMAS),  a  Scottish  lawyer,  born  about  1540. 
He  was  appointed  a  judge  (justice-depute)  in  1564.  He 
wrote,  besides  Latin  poems,  a  celebrated  "  Treatise  on 
Feudal  Law"  ("Jus  Feudale,"  1655).  Died  Feb.  26, 1608. 
Craig'hcad,  a  county  in  the  N.  E.  of  Arkansas.  Area, 
950  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  St.  Francis 
River  and  the  Cache  River.  The  surface  is  nearly  level ; 
the  soil  fertile.  Corn,  tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  and  live-stock 
are  raised.  Capital,  Jonesborough.  Pop.  4577. 

Craigs'ville,  a  post-village  of  Blooming  Grove  town- 
ship, Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  has  manufactures  of  cotton  goods. 
Craik  (DINAH  MARIA),  better  known  as  Miss  Muloch, 
an  English  novelist,  born    at  Stokc-upon-Trent  in  1826. 
Her  first  novel,  "The  Ogilvies,"  was  published  in  1849, 


and  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  in  1857.  In  1865  she 
married  G.  L.  Craik,  a  nephew  of  the  literary  historian. 
Besides  novels  and  other  works,  she  has  published  a  vol- 
ume of  poems. 

Craik  (GEORGE  LILLIE),  one  of  the  most  useful  writers 
of  hia  time  in  the  field  of  literary  history  and  biography, 
was  born  in  Fifeshirc,  Scotland,  in  1799.  In  1830  he  pub- 
lished an  interesting  compilation  of  biographical  anecdote, 
"  The  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties,"  in  one 
volume.  This  was  originally  issued  by  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  but  has  since  been  many 
times  reprinted.  He  wrote  several  of  the  books  published 
by  the  above-named  society  in  their  well-known  series, 
and  he  also  rendered  much  valuable  help  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  Knight's  "  Pictorial  History  of  England,"  and 
wrote  many  of  the  historical  and  biographical  articles  in 
the  "  Penny  Cyclopaedia."  In  1836  appeared  in  the  Use- 
ful Knowledge  series  "  Paris  and  its  Historical  Scenes,"  2 
vols. ;  in  1844—45,  "Sketches  of  the  History  of  Literature 
and  Learning  in  England,"  six  small  volumes  in  three. 
This  excellent  work  of  permanent  value  was  rewritten  from 
chapters  on  the  subject  in  the  "Pictorial  History  of  Eng- 
land." A  new  and  enlarged  edition,  "  Manual  of  English 
Literature  and  the  English  Language,"  was  published  in 
1862.  In  1845,  Craik  published  "  Spenser  and  his  Poetry," 
3  vols.,  and  in  1846-47,  "Bacon,  his  Philosophy  and  Writ- 
ings," 3  vols.  Each  of  these  books  was  reprinted  in  1S59- 
60  in  one  small  volume.  The  "  Bacon  "  is  a  remarkable 

?ieee  of  condensation,  completeness,  and  accuracy.  In 
848  appeared  another  book  of  anecdote,  which  has  had  a 
wide  popularity,  "  The  Romance  of  the  Peerage."  In 
1849,  Craik  was  made  professor  of  history  and  of  English 
literature  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  and  in  1851  he  pub- 
lished "  Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  English  Language." 
and  in  1857  a  well-known  book,  the  parent  of  many  others 
of  its  kind,  "  The  English  of  Shakspearc  illustrated  by  a 
Philological  Commentary  on  his  '  Julius  Caesar.' "  Besides 
much  valuable  information  and  suggestion,  this  edition 
of  Julius  Cossar  contains  two  or  three  original  emenda- 
tions, one  of  which  is  of  real  importance.  Prof.  Criiik 
died  June  25,  1866.  A  nephew  of  the  professor,  of  the 
same  name,  married  Miss  Muloch  (Dinah  Maria). 

CLARENCE  COOK. 

Craik  (JAMES),  M.  D.,  derives  interest  from  his  long 
and  intimate  association  with  Washington.  Their  commis- 
sions in  the  army  were  dated  the  same  day,  and  their  friend- 
ship was  cemented  by  fifty  years'  intercourse.  He  was  born 
in  Scotland  in  1731,  was  surgeon  to  the  expedition  against 
the  Indians  in  1754,  was  at  Braddock's  defeat  (9th  July, 
1755),  and  subsequently  served  throughout  the  American 
Revolution.  Washington  said  of  him,  "  He  was  my  com- 
patriot in  arms,  my  old  and  intimate  friend."  After  the 
Revolution  he  practised  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  was  the 
family  physician  of  Washington.  Died  Feb.  6,  1814. 

PUL  F.EVE. 

Cramp  (Jons  MOCKETT),  D.  D.,  born  July  25,  17%,  at 
St.  Peter's,  Isle  of  Thanet,  Kent,  England,  educated  at 
Stepney  College,  was  ordained  May  7,  1818,  and  became 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Dean  street,  Southw;uk. 
London.  In  1827  he  returned  to  his  native  place,  and 
was  associated  in  the  ministry  there  with  his  lather.  In 
1842  he  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Hastings, 
Sussex.  In  1844  he  became  president  of  the  Baptist  col- 
lege, Montreal,  Canada,  and  president  of  Acadia  College, 
Nova  Scotia,  in  1851 ;  the  principal  of  the  theological  de- 
partment 1853-60;  was  reappointed  president  in  I860,  and 
retired  in  1869.  In  1831  he  published  "A  Text-Book  of 
Popery:"  in  1833,  "The  Reformation  in  Europe"  (issued 
by  the  Religious  Tract  Society);  in  1844,  "Lectures  for 
these  Times;"  in  1868,  "Baptist  History ;"  and  in  1871, 
"The  Lamb  of  God."  He  has  published  about  twenty 
sermons,  lectures,  or  essays  in  pamphlet  form.  He  has 
written  also  "Paul  and  Christ:  a  Portraiture  and  an  Argu- 
ment," and  a  memoir  of  the  late  Madame  Feller  of  the 
Grande  Ligne  Mission,  Canada. 

Cramp'ton's  Gap,  a  pass  in  the  South  Mountains, 
near  Burkittsville,  Frederick  co..  Md.  The  left  wing  of  Hen. 
McClellan's  army,  under  command  of  Gen.  W.  B.  Frank- 
lin, approached  this  pass  about  noon  of  the  14th  of  Sept., 
1862,  to  find  it  defended  by  a  portion  of  the  Confederate 
general  McLaw's  division  of  Lee's  army,  under  command 
of  Gen.  Howcll  Cobb.  After  a  stubborn  fight  of  four  or  five 
hours,  the  Confederates  were  forced  out  of  the  gap.  having 
suffered  severe  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  besides  400 
prisoners  and  many  small-arms. 

Cra'nach,  or  Kranach  ( Lie  AS),  called  THE  ELDER,  an 
eminent  German  painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Cranach,  a 
town  near  Bamberg,  in  1472.  His  family  name  was  SUNDER. 
He  became  court -painter  to  Frederick,  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
in  1504,  and  worked  for  many  years  at  Wittenberg,  where 
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he  was  much  respected  and  was  made  burgomaster.     He 

continued  ID  hold  the  office  of  cuurt-|niinl<>r  under  Hi'1  iwo 
successors  ol'  Frederick,  John  the  Constant  and  John  Fred- 
erick I  lie  Magnanimous,  and  when,  lil'ler  the  battle  of 
Muhlhcrg  in  !.'••",  John  Frederick  was  tiiki-n  prisoner. 
,  h  >h;ire,|  his  live  years'  captivity.  They  were  Imih 

released  ill  l.'i.iL'.  Me  wax  also  an  illtilllllte  friend  of  l.lllher 
ninl  .Mehinehtl whoso  portraits  he  hoth  painted  and  en- 
graved. His  works  eun-ist  "I  ml  paintings.  cngra\  ings  mi 
copper,  mid  woodcuts.  His  most  important  picture  is  at 
Weimar.  It  is  an  altar-piece,  lie  wan  so  rapid  and  pro- 
lific :i  worker  that  he  Was  called  ]>irl< >r  rihlm-rimui,  anil  it 

is  nut  surprising  that  his  pictures  arc  found  in  e\ery  eon- 
aiderable  collection  in  Europe.  There  are  two  good  speci- 
mens of  his  work  in  the  Bryan  Gallery,  New  York  His 
torical  Society.  ;i  ••  Vi-mis  IDd  Cupid''  and  a  "  I'orlniit," 
and  one  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Museum,  a  portrait 
of  Jnliii  Frederick  the  Magnanimous.  He  died  Oci.  li'i, 
L558,  See  II  KI. i. Kit,  "Pa-  Lelien  und  dieWerko  Lucas 
•' h's. "  2d  i'il.,  Itainncrj;,  1844.  But  the  latest  and 
best  authority  is  SCIIITIIA  KDT,  "  Lucal  Cranach  dcS  vEHercn 
Lebeu  und  Werke,"  Lcipsic,  3  vols.,  1851-71.) 

CLARBXCE  COOK. 

Cranach,  von  (Lrt-As),  a  painter,  a  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding,   was    born    in    1515.     He   painted    portraits    with 
success.     Ho   was  burgomaster  of   Wittenberg.      A 
specimen  of  his  work  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York — "  Portrait  of  a  German  Lady."     Died  in  1588. 

Cran'berry  (i.e.  "crane-berry,"  so  called  because  its 
slender  stalks  were  fancied  to  resemble  the  legs  of  a  crane), 
the  fruit  of  several  species  of  a  sub-genus,  Oxycocnw,  of 
small,  mostly  prostrate  evergreen  shrubs  of  the  natural 
order  Kricnceu',  belonging  to  the  genus  Vaerininm.  but 
differing  from  the  rest  of  the  genus  in  having  a  wheel- 
shaped  corolla,  with  its  four  petals  decidedly  revolute.  The 
species  are  few,  natives  of  the  colder  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  The  fruit  is  acid,  and  is  in  great  request  for 
making  sauces,  jellies,  etc.  The  only  British  species  is  the 
I'ne- •iiihun  Ojciji-iieeiu,  a  native  also  of  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  Asia,  anil  America.  It  grows  in  marshy  grounds 
in  the  Northern  States,  and  is  a  wiry  shrub  with  creeping 
branches,  and  small  oval  leaves  strongly  rcvolute  at  the 
margin.  The  blossoms  are  small,  but  beautiful,  and  of  a 
deep  rose-color.  Large  quantities  of  the  fruit  arc  collected 
in  ilio  north  of  England  and  in  other  countries,  but  it  is 
seldom  gathered  in  the  U.  S.  They  are  often  kept  for  a 
long  time  in  water.  They  are  an  excellent  antiscorbutic, 
aini  valuable  in  sea-stores.  A  sort  of  wine  is  made  from  them 
in  Siberia  and  Russia.  The  American  cranberry  ( Vae- 
cniim/i  M>i''fnrnrf>uH)  is  a  larger  and  more  erect  plant, 
with  larger  leaves,  less  revolute  at  tho  edges.  The  berries 
are  larger  and  of  a  brighter  red.  It  is  a  native  of  Canada, 
but  is  found  as  far  S.  as  Virginia,  growing  in  sandy  bogs 
and  also  elevated  situations.  The  berries  are  largely  cul- 
tivated near  tho  sea-coast  in  the  Northern  States,  and 
large  quantities  of  them  exported  to  Europe.  Cranberries 
are  imported  into  Groat  Britain  from  Russia.  The  berries 
of  the  cowberry  (  VaceiiiiiiM  V'itie  film)  are  sold  under 
the  name  of  cranberries  in  Scotland,  and  used  in  the  same 
wav.  They  also  grow  in  New  England,  but  are  there 
scarcely  edible.  A  third  species  of  cranberry  (  Vacriiiinm 
Ki-i/tlii-i"'iii-/>'iii  I.  a  native  of  the  Alleghanies  in  Virginia  and 
Carolina,  is  a  shrub  four  feet  high,  and  with  a  habit  more 
like  that  of  the  whortleberry  than  tho  other  cranberries; 
it.  lia<  an  insipid  fruit.  The  "high-bush  cranberry"  is  tho 
i'ifinriitnit  Opititu  of  the  U.  S.  and  Europo.  Its  fruit  has 
little  value.  The  name  mountain  cranberry  is  often  given 
to  tho.  .\r<-t»*tnfilii/tim  fVd  1'i-si  of  tho  U.  S.  and  Europe,  a 
plant  whose  leaves  arc  of  value  as  a  diuretic. 

Cranberry,  a  township  of  Allcghany  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
458. 

Cranberry,  a  township  of  Mitchell  co.,  N.  C.    P.  158. 

Cranberry,  a  township  of  Crawford  co.,  0.     P.  1281. 

Cranberry,  a  township  of  Butler  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  '.H.'i. 

Cranberry,  a  township  ami  post-village  of  Vonango 
co.,  1'a.,  60  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  1'ittsburg.  Pop.  of  township, 

2:;:;:. 

Cranberry  Isles,  a  poet-township  of  Hancock  co., 
Me.,  consisting  of  small  islands  just  outside  of  Mount 
peser!  Ulanil.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  fish- 
eries. Pop.  350. 

Cran'bnry,  a  post  village  and  township  of  Middlesex 
CO..  N.  J.,  fin  Ihe  Caniden  and  Amhoy  R.  R. 

•  'ranch  (CiinisToriiEii  PKAIISK).  a  son  of  the  following, 
nn  American  artist  ami  purl,  hum  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  .Mar. 
s.  1^1.'.  graduated  al  Columbian  College,  Washington,  in 
1831,  studied  divinity,  Imt  became  a  landM-apc-painter  and 
author.  He  published  a  volume  of  poems  i  IS.'itl,  and  two 
stories  for  children,  "The  Last  of  the  Iluggermuggers" 


(1856)  and  "Koboltoio"  (1857)  j  also  a  translation  of 
Virgil's  ".Kin-id"  (IS72).  Many  i.l  his  lim-st  poems  ap- 
peared in  the  "Dial."  RKVISKII  BY  CLAKKM-K  COOK. 

Cranoh  (  WILLIAM),  I.I,.1>.,  an  em  incut  A  m  ei  iran  jurist, 
lim-ii  at  Wc\mnulh.  Muss. .July  17,  1799,  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  I7>7.  He  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  the  U.S. 
circuit  court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  Isu...  lie  held 
this  position  for  fifty  years,  during  which,  it  is  said,  only 
HKI  of  his  decisions  were  overruled  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  I!.  8.  As  reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  he  prepared  nine  volumes  of  reports  (IS01-15).  His 
legal  learning  was  very  profound.  Judge  ('ranch  WHS  first 
cousin  to  President  John  Quincy  Adams.  Died  Sept.  I, 
1855. 

Crane  [from  the  Anglo-Sax,  crmi/  flor.  AV<i,nVi;  Qr. 
yifxtvo*  ;  Lat.  yi-M«  (gen.  yrui*) ;  Fr.  <jrni],  a  popular  name 
of  various  birds  of  the  order  Grallalorcs,  and  belonging  to 
the  lainily  (Iruidir,  of  which  the  genus  (ir»n  alone  occurs  in 
tin  I'.  S.  This  family  differs  from  herons,  storks,  etc.  in 
having  tho  short  hind  too  placed  much  higher  on  the  leg 
than  the  front  ones.  They  are  nearly  all  large  birds,  with 
long  necks,  long  legs,  and  powerful  wings.  Their  wings 
are  not  elongated,  but  rounded.  One  of  these  is  the  com- 
mon European  crane  (Grvt  citierca),  which  breeds  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia;  it  retires  in  winter  to 
sub-tropical  regions.  Flocks  of  cranes  periodically  pass 
over  the  southern  and  central  countries  of  Europe,  utter- 
ing harsh  cries,  and  often  alighting  for  food.  This  crane, 
when  standing,  is  abont  four  feet  high,  its  color  ashen- 
gray,  with  face  and  neck  nearly  black.  The  visits  of  the 
crane  to  Great  Britain  ore  now  rare;  formerly  they  were 
more  frequent.  It  feeds  on  seeds  and  roots,  insects,  rep- 
tiles, and  small  quadrupeds.  It  is  highly  valued  for  the 
table.  The  whooping  crane  (tfrti*  Americana)  is  larger 
than  the  common  crane,  which  it  resembles,  except  that  its 
plumage  is  pure  white,  the  wings  tipped  with  block.  It 
frequents  the  southern  parts  of  the  U.  S.  in  winter;  in 
summer  it  migrates  northward.  The  U.  S.  have  also  the 
sand-hill  crane  (Gnti  Canadrtiiit)  and  the  Gnu  /rater- 
culm,  the  little  crane.  To  this  family  belongs  also  the 
demoiselle  (. \nihrn)iniilti  virgn)  or  Numidian  crane,  with 
which,  rather  than  with  the  true  crane,  the  Balearic  cranes 
(Ralearica)  arc  ranked.  Cranes  use  their  bills  aa  a  weapon 
of  defence,  attacking  the  eyes  of  an  assailant.  The  blue 
heron  (Arden  Herudiai)  is  sometimes  called  the  blue  crane. 

Crane,  a  machine  employed  to  raise  heavy  weights  and 
to  deposit  them  at  some  distance  from  their  former  position. 
The  most  common  crane  consists  of  an  upright  revolving 
shaft,  with  a  projecting  arm  or  transverse  jib,  at  the  upper 
end  of  which  is  a  fixed  pulley.  At  the  other  end  is  a  cylin- 
der, which  is  put  in  motion  by  a  wheel  and  pinion  or  cog- 
wheel. The  weight  is  fastened  to  a  rope  which  passes  over 
the  pulley  and  is  wound  round  the  cylinder,  by  means  of 
which  the  weight  is  raised  to  the  required  height. 

Crane,  a  township  of  Paulding  co.,  0.     Pop.  1686. 

Crane,  a  township  of  Wyandot  co.,  0.     Pop.  3876. 

Crane  (WILLIAM  CAREY),  D.  D.,  born  in  Richmond,  Va., 
Mar.  17, 1816,  graduated  at  Columbian  College  and  Hamil- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  in 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  1839—42.  Since  then  he  has  occupied 
many  positions  of  influence  and  responsibility  in  the  South, 
and  has  been  presidenf-of  Baylor  University  (Independ- 
ence, Tex.)  since  1863.  He  has  contributed  largely  to  the 
periodical  literature  of  both  sections  of  our  country. 

Crane  (WILLIAM  MONTGOMERY),  an  American  naval 
officer,  born  at  Elizabcthtown,  N.  J.,  Feb.  1,  1776.  Ho 
served  with  distinction  in  the  war  against  Great  Britain 
(1S12-15).  He  became  chief  of  the  bureau  of  ordnance  in 
is  12.  Died  by  suicide  Mar.  18,  1846. 

Crane  Creek,  a  township  of  Mason  co.,  III.   Pop.  1068. 

Crane  Creek,  a  township  of  Barry  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  527. 

Cra'ney  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  Elizabeth  River  in 
Norfolk  co.,  Va.,  has  a  lighthouse  fifty  feet  high,  standing 
in  shallow  water  on  iron  screw-piles;  lat.  36°  53'  2S"  N.. 
Ion.  76°  20'  W.  On  this  island  the  Confederates  erected 
batteries  during  the  civil  war. 

Cran'ford,  a  thriving  post-village  of  Union  co..  X.  J.. 
on  the  Rahway  River  and  on  the  Central  H.  R.  of  New 
Jersey,  16J  miles  from  New  York.  It  is  finely  laid  out,  and 
the  surrounding  region  is  fertile  and  picturesque. 

Cranganore,  a  maritime  town  of  Southern  India,  is 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  about  18  miles  N.  of  Cochin.  A 
Christian  church  has  existed  here  at  least  since  the  fifth 
century.  This  place  was  taken  from  the  Portuguese  by 
tho  Dutch  in  1663,  and  now  belongs  to  the  British. 

Craniolosy.     See  PHRENOLOGY,  by  F.  (i.  FAIRFIF.LD. 

Cranium.    Sec  SKTLL. 
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CRANK— CRATES  OF  ATHENS. 


co-operated  with  Henry  in  the  suppression  of  monasteries, 
but  in  1538  he  opposed  the  law  of  the  "  Six  Articles  "  or 


Crank  [allied  to  the  Icelandic  krinyr,  a  "circle"],  an 
important  contrivance  which  is  a  part  of  the  machinery 
of  steam-engines,  and  is  the  most  usual  mode  of  converting 
alternating  circular  or  rectilinear  motion  into  continuous 
circular  motion,  or  nice  vend;  and  for  this  purpose  the 
crank  must  be  connected  by  a  rigid  rod  with  the  prime 
mover.  The  crank  consists  usually  of  a  double  winch,  but 
is  sometimes  only  single.  The  part  between  the  two  elbow- 
joints  is  termed  the  arm  of  the  crank.  The  connecting  rod 
which  transmits  the  alternate  motion  is  attached  to  the 
crank  by  a  joint,  and  consequently  is  made  to  traverse  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  of  which  the  arm  is  the  radius, 
and  so  to  produce  the  rotation  of  the  axis.  When  the  con- 
necting rod  is  in  a  straight  lino  with  the  crank  (which 
occurs  twice  in  every  revolution),  it  has  no  tendency  to 
turn  the  crank.  A  fly-wheel  is  attached  to  the  shaft  to 
equalize  the  motion,  and  prevent  it  from  being  much  re- 
tarded at  the  "dead  points" — i.  e.  the  positions  where  the 
rod  exerts  no  power. 

Cran'mer  (THOMAS),  English  reformer,  born  at  Aslac- 
ton,  in  Nottinghamshire,  July  2,  1489,  of  an  ancient  Nor- 
man family.  He  studied  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  became  a  fellow  in  1510,  and  was  well  versed  in 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  theology.  He  lost  his  fellowship  by 
marriage,  but  it  was  soon  after  restored  on  the  death  of  his 
wife.  In  1523  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  theology.  Ho 
gained  the  favor  of  Henry  VIII.  in  1529  by  advising  that 
the  question  of  the  king's  divorce  should  be  tried  by  the  word 
of  God  and  referred  to  the  universities.  Ho  was  appointed  a 
chaplain  to  the  king,  who  sent  him  to  Rome  on  a  special  mis- 
sion. He  married  a  niece  of  Osiander  in  1532.  He  was  ap- 
pointed archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1533  by  the  king,  of 
whom  he  soon  became  the  favorite  minister  and  adviser.  He 
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but  in  1538  he  opp 
"  Bloody  Statutes.  He  promoted  the  translation  and  cir- 
culation of  the  Bible.  On  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  Cran- 
mer.  in  accordance  with  the  royal  will,  was  appointed  one 
of  the  regents  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  the  head  of  a  com- 
mission which  composed  the  Liturgy  of  the  Anglican  Church 
in  1548,  and  efficiently  supported  the  Protestant  cause  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  On  the  accession  of  Queen 
Mary,  in  1553,  he  was  placed  in  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of 
treason.  He  was  also  accused  of  heresy,  and  was  induced 
by  the  hope  of  saving  his  life  to  recant  six  times,  and  to 
subscribe  to  the  doctrines  of  the  papal  supremacy  and  the 
real  presence ;  but  his  enemies  were  determined  not  to  spare 
his  life.  He  was  burned  at  the  stake  Mar.  21,  1550,  and 
met  his  death  with  great  fortitude,  thrusting  his  right  hand 
into  the  flames  before  his  body  began  to  burn.  According 
to  Hume,  "  He  was  a  man  of  merit,  possessed  of  learning 
and  capacity,  and  adorned  with  candor  and  sincerity,  and 
all  those  virtues  which  were  fitted  to  render  him  useful  and 
amiable  in  society."  Macaulay  and  some  other  writers  con- 
sider him  an  unscrupulous  time-server.  (See  AKCHDEACON 
Tono,  "  Life  of  Cranmer,"  1831.) 

Crannoge,  a  term  applied  to  a  fortified  island,  such  as 
are  found  in  the  lakes  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  which 
were  used  as  dwellings  and  places  of  refuge  by  the  ancient 
Celtic  inhabitants.  The  area  of  a  small  isle  in  some  cases 
was  enlarged  by  wooden  piles  or  heaps  of  stones.  Cran- 
noges  are  mentioned  in  Irish  annals  as  early  as  the  ninth 
century.  (See  LAKE  DWELLINGS.) 

Crans'ton,  a  township  and  village  of  Providence  CO., 
R.  I.  The  village  is  on  the  Hartford  Providence  and  Fish- 
kill  R.  R.,  4  miles  S.  of  Providence.  It  has  extensive 
manufactures  of  prints,  cotton  goods,  thread,  and  ma- 
chinery. Total  pop.  4822. 

Cranston  (HENRY  Y.),  born  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in 
1790,  was  a  prominent  official  of  his  native  State  and  city, 
and  was  in  Congress  1843-47.  Died  Feb.  12,  1864. 

Cran'tor  [Kpairup],  a  Greek  Academic  philosopher, 
born  at  Soli,  in  Cilicia,  lived  about  308  B.  C.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Xenocrates  at  Athens,  and  wrote,  besides  other 
works,  a  "  Treatise  on  Affliction,"  which  was  highly  es- 
teemed. He  is  mentioned  by  Horace  as  an  eminent 
moralist. 

Cran'worth  (ROBERT  MONSEY  Rolfe), BARON,  an  Eng- 
lish judge,  born  at  Cranworth,  in  Norfolk,  Dec.  18,  1790. 
He  was  elected  to  Parliament  as  a  liberal  in  1832,  became 
solicitor-general  in  1831,  and  a  baron  of  the  exchequer  in 
1839.  In  1852  he  was  appointed  lord  chancellor  by  Lord 
Aberdeen.  Having  resigned  in  1858,  ho  was  again  lord 
chancellor  from  July,  1885.  to  June,  1866.  Died  July  26, 
1868. 

Crape  [Fr.  n-$pe,  from  the  Lat.  erioptu,  "crisped"  or 
"curled"],  a  light,  transparent  fabric,  made  of  raw  silk 
deprived  of  its  gloss.  Crapes  are  crisped  or  smooth,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  twist  in  weaving.  They  are 


manufactured  in  Italy,  England,  and  France,  and  are  ex- 
tensively used  for  mourning-dresses. 
Crapo  (HENRY  H.).  See  APPENDIX. 
Cra'shaw  (RICHARD),  an  English  poet,  was  the  son  of 
a  clergyman.  He  was  educated  at  the  Charter-house  and  at 
Cambridge.  In  1644  he  was  ejected  from  his  fellowship  for 
refusing  to  sign  the  Covenant.  Going  to  France,  he  became 
a  Catholic,  and,  through  the  influence  of  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria,  obtained  a  secretaryship  to  a  cardinal,  and  afterwards 
became  a  canon  at  Lorctto,  where  he  died  in  1640.  His 
works,  marked  with  fertility  of  imagination  and  devout 
fervor,  are  "  Steps  to  the  Temple,"  "  Delights  of  the  Muses," 
and  "Carmen  Deo  Nostro"  (1646). 

Crassula'ceae  [from  Craseula,onc  of  the  genera],  also 
called  Sempcrvi'vae,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants 
(herbaceous  or  shrubby),  all  remarkable  for  the  succulence 
of  their  steins  and  leaves.  It  comprises  about  300  species, 
widely  distributed  over  the  world,  and  abounding  in  South 
Africa.  They  grow  in  dry  situations,  and  derive  nourish- 
ment from  the  air  rather  than  from  the  soil.  Many  of  them 
are  cultivated  in  green-houses  on  account  of  their  grotesque 
forms.  The  Sednnt  (stone-crop),  houseleek,  and  other  plants 
of  the  U.  S.  belong  to  this  order. 

Cras'sus  (MAKCDS  Licixirs),  a  Roman  triumvir,  born 
about  108  B.  C.,  was  in  his  youth  a  partisan  of  Sulla.  Ho 
was  elected  prajtor  in  71  B.  C.,  and  defeated  Spartacus,  the 
leader  of  a  servile  revolt.  In  the  year  70  he  was  chosen 
consul  as  the  colleague  of  Pompcy.  He  amassed  an  im- 
mense fortune  by  speculation,  mining,  dealing  in  slaves, 
and  other  methods.  Avarice  is  said  to  have  been  his  ruling 
passion,  but  for  the  sake  of  political  success  he  gave  largo 
gifts  to  the  people.  About  00  B.  C.  he  united  with  Ciesar 
and  Pompey  in  a  coalition  called  the  first  triumvirate. 
Crassus  and  Pompey  having  been  chosen  consuls  in  56 
B.  C.,  the  former  obtained  command  of  Syria  for  five  years. 
He  invaded  Parthia  in  the  year  54,  in  order  to  enrich  him- 
self by  plunder.  In  53  B.  C.  he  was  defeated  with  great 
loss  by  the  Parthian  general  Surena,  near  Carrha;  (the 
Harau  of  the  Bible).  He  was  treacherously  killed  at  a 
conference  with  Surena  soon  after  that  battle  (53  B.  C.). 
(See  PLUTARCH,  "  Life  of  Crassus.") 

Cratse'gus  [Gr.  Kparaiyos,  a  "  thorn-bush "],  a  genus 
of  thorny  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  Rosaceso,  sub-order 
Porncee,  which  contains  the  pear,  apple,  etc.,  but  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  the  sub-order  by  its  bony  carpels. 
The  species  are  numerous,  natives  of  the  temperate  parts  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  and  often  have  flowers  in  beauti- 
ful corymbs.  They  are  nearly  all  more  or  less  spiny,  hence 
the  name  thorn  or  thorn-bush  is  popularly  applied  to 
them.  The  only  native  of  Great  Britain  is  the  hawthorn 
(Cratygus  Oxyacantha),  which  is  now  naturalized  in  the 
Atlantic  States  of  the  Union.  A  number  of  other  species 
are  now  found  in  plantations  and  hedges  in  Great  Britain, 
of  which  the  most  common  is  the  cockspur  thorn  ( Crateeyvn 
Cnu  Galli),  a  native  of  North  America  from  Canada  to  Caro- 
lina. Its  leaves  are  not  lobed ;  its  fruit  rather  larger  than 
that  of  the  hawthorn.  The  azarolc  (Cratect/us  Azarohm),  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  aronia  (Cratirgvt 
Aronia),  a  native  of  the  Levant,  are  occasionally  cultivated 
for  their  fruit,  which  is  about  as  large  as  the  Siberian  crab, 
and  is  used  for  dessert  or  pies,  as  are  the  fruits  of  some 
American  species  in  Canada.  Crattrgue  orientalfn  and 
Crattrgiu  t'lnacelifolia  have  also  fruit  of  considerable  size. 
The  latter  is  much  used  in  Armenia.  Crattrgmi  Pyracantha 
differs  in  appearance  from  most  of  the  genus.  It  is  an  ever- 
green shrub,  with  lanceolate,  crenatc  leaves  and  clusters  of 
rich  red  berries.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and 
the  Caucasus.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  cultivated  as  an  orna- 
ment, and  known  as  the  pyracantha.  The  American  species 
are  at  least  eleven  in  number.  Apples,  pears,  and  quinces 
are  sometimes  grafted  upon  thorn  stocks.  The  thorn-bushes 
are  used  as  hedge  plants,  but  are  apt  to  be  infested  by  borers. 

Cra'ter  [from  the  Gr.  KPOTTJP,  a  "  bowl "  or  "  cup  "],  the 
mouth  or  cup-shaped  cavity  at  the  summit  of  a  volcanic 
mountain.  Through  this  aperture  the  lava,  scoriee,  etc.  are 
usually  ejected,  but  these  materials  sometimes  issue  by  im- 
mense rents  in  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  (See  VOLCANO, 
by  PROF.  ARNOLD  GUYOT,  PH.  D.,  LL.D.) 

Crater  (the  "Cup"),  one  of  Ptolemy's  northern  con- 
stellations, situated  near  Cervus,  the  "  Deer." 

Crater,  a  township  of  Calhoun  co.,  111.     Pop.  564. 

Crat'erus  [Gr.  Kparepos],  an  eminent  Macedonian  gen- 
|  eral,  and  one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
He  served  under  that  prince  in  Asia,  and  was  one  of  his 
favorite  generals.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  (323  B.  C.) 
he  was  associated  with  Antipater  in  the  government  of 
Macedonia.  He  was  defeated  by  Eumenes,  and  killed  in 
battle  in  Cappadocia  in  321  B.  C. 

Cra'tes  [Kpanjs]  of  Athens,  a  Greek  comic  poet  who 
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flourished  about  l.iii  1).  C.  Ho  was  also  an  actor,  and  per- 
t'onneil  parts  in  (ho  plays  of  Cratiuus.  Hi-  works  were 
greatly  admired,  and  were  praised  by  Aristotle.  Only 
small  fragment,-  of  them  are  extant. 

Crates  of  Thebes,  a  famous  Cynic'  philosopher,  lived 
about  320  B.  C.,  and  was  u  clUeiple  <>t  Diogenes  at  Athens, 
Me  hinl  a  high  reputat  icni  for  prcil.ii y,  « isilom,  and  sclf- 
oonlrcjl.  Ho  was  rich  in  his  youth,  but  set  an  example  of 
voluntary  poverty,  lie  wrote  pocuis  and  other  works 
whi'-li  are  all  lost. 

Crati'nus  [Kparir/ov],  an  eminent  Athenian  comic  poet 
of  the  old  ciune.ly.  was  born  in  519  B.  0.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary and  rival  of  Aristophanes.  He  was  the  first 
comic  poet  who  introduced  personal  satire  into  the  drama, 
and  undertook  to  castigate  the  vices  of  his  prominent  con- 
tenijioraries.  1'eric-lcs  was  among  the  objects  of  his  satire 
and  invective.  Cratinus  gained  a  pri/e  for  his  "  Wine- 
Flask  "  in  423  B.  C.,  when  Aristophanes  was  his  competitor. 
Died  in  41!2  B.  C. 

Cratip'pus  [Or.  Kpaninroc],  a  Greek  Peripatetic  phil- 
osopher, a  native  of  Milylene.  lie  was  the  most  eminent 
philosopher  of  that  age  in  the  estimation  of  Cicero,  who 
was  his  pupil  and  friend.  Pompey,  after  his  defeat  at 
Pharsalia,  had  an  interview  with  Cratippus,  who  conversed 
wi(h  him  on  Providence,  Hrutns  attended  his  lectures  at 
Athens  in  44  B.  C.  Cratippus  wrote  a  work  "  On  Divina- 
tion by  Dreams." 

Cra'ven,  a  county  in  the  E.  S.  E.  of  North  Carolina, 
bordering  on  Pamjico  Sound.  Area,  1000  square  miles. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Ncuse  River.  The  surface  is  nearly 
level,  and  partly  occupied  by  swamps.  Cotton,  rice,  and 
corn  are  raised.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Atlantic  and  North 
Carolina  R.  R.  Capital,  Newborn.  Pop.  20,516. 

Craven,  EARLS  OF,  Viscounts  Uffington,  Barons  Craven 
(England,  1665). — GEORGE  GRIMSTOX  CURVES,  third  earl, 
born  Mar.  16,  1841,  succeeded  his  father  in  1866. 

Craven  (CHAHLES  II.),  U.  S.  N.,  born  Nov.  30,  1843,  in 
Maine,  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  as  ensign  in 
1K63,  became  a  lieutenant  in  1866,  and  a  lieutenant-com- 
mander in  1868.  He  served  in  the  steam-sloop  Housatonic 
off  Charleston  from  early  in  1863  to  Feb.  14,  1864,  when 
that  vessel  was  blown  up  by  a  torpedo-boat.  He  was  in 
the  combined  army  and  navy  expedition  which  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  the  greater  part  of  Morris  Island  July  10, 
1863,  and  commanded  a  division  of  boats  in  the  night  as- 
sault upon  Fort  Suinter  of  Sept.  11,  1863. 

FOXHAI.L  A.  PARKER,  U.  S.  N. 

Craven  (PEYTON),  M.D.    See  APPENDIX. 

Craven  (THOMAS  T.),  U.  S.  N.,  born  Dec.  30,  1808,  in 
Portsmouth,  N.  II.,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman 
May  1,  1822,  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1828,  a  lieu- 
tenant in  1830,  a  commander  in  1852,  a  captain  in  1861,  a 

i imodoro  in  1862,  and  a  rear-admiral  in  1868.     During 

the  summer  of  1861  ho  commanded  the  Potomac  flotilla. 
During  the  year  1862,  while  in  command  of  the  steam- 
sloop  Brooklyn,  he  took  part  in  the  engagement  with  Forts 
St.  Philip  and  Jackson  and  capture  of  New  Orleans,  and 
"  excited  the  admiration  of  his  officers  and  crew  by  his 
coolness  and  the  masterly  handling  of  his  vessel."  He  was 
engaged  on  the  28th  of  June,  1862,  for  two  hours  and  forty 
minutes  with  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg.  In  his  report  of 
the  passage  of  the  forts  on  his  way  to  New  Orleans  Ad- 
miral Farragut  writes:  *'It  was  not  long  before  wo  wore 
enabled  to  bear  away  and  give  the  forts  a  broadside  of 
shells,  shrapnel),  and  grape,  the  Pensacola,  at  the  same 
time,  passing  up  and  giving  a  tremendous  broadside  of  the 
same  kind  to  the  starboard  fort;  and  by  the  time  we  could 
reload,  the  Brooklyn,  Captain  Craven,  passed  handsomely 
between  us  and  the  battery,  and  delivered  her  broadside, 
and  shut  us  out."  FOXHALL  A.  PARKER,  U.  8.  N. 

Craven  (TUNIS  AUSUSTCS),  U.  S.  N.,  born  Jan.  11. 1813, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midship- 
man Feb.  2,  1829,  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1835,  a 
lieutenant  in  1840,  and  a  commander  in  1801.  He  eciin- 
mandcd  the  iron-clad  Tecumseh  in  the  engagement  with 
Hewlett's  battery,  James  River,  June  21,  1864,  and  on  the 
morning  of  Aug.  5,  1864,  was  blown  up  by  a  torpedo  while 
gallantly  leading  the  iron-clads  into  the  bay  of  Mobile. 
FOXHALL  A.  PARKER,  r.  S.  N. 

Craw'fish,  or  Cray'fish  [etymologirally  related  to  the 
word  crab],  a  name  given  to  several  long-tailed  decapodous 
crustaceans,  those  of  Europe  and  the  Paeifir  States  of  our 
country  belonging  to  the  genus  Antaeus,  while  those  of  the 
lOastern  States  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  belong  to  the 
genus  Cambanu.  They  inhabit  fresh  water,  and  dig  long 
burrows  in  the  earth.  They  feed  upon  insects,  niollnsks. 
dead  animals,  etc.  By  some  they  an'  esti emcd  tor  the  table. 
Crawfishes  do  immense  damage  by  opening  passages  for 
water  through  the  levees  ot  the  Mississippi,  which  in  some 


oases  have  caused  extensive  crevasses.     In  New  Kni;laiid 
j  they  are  quite  rare,   but  are  occasionally   seen.     Certain 
salt-water  crustaceans  are  popularly  ealled  cTuwfishci,  es- 
pecially the  spiny  lobsters,  of  the  genus  I'uliintiui. 

CrawTord,  a  county  in  the  W.  of  Arkansas.  Area,  5S5 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  ArKaiiMn*-  Knc  r. 
The  surface  is  partly  mountainous.  The  soil  i  fertile  Tim- 
ber, lead,  coal,  and  iron  abound.  Corn,  tol»ac-eo.  eotton,  and 
wool  are  raised.  lio-ton  Mountain  in  this  counly  U  nearly 
2000  feet  high.  Capital.  Van  l.men.  I'op.  8!l.'i7. 

Crawford,  a  county  in  W.  Central  Georjiiii.  Area.  289 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Flint 
River.  The  surface  is  uneven  ;  the  soil  of  the  southern 
part  is  sterile.  Cotton,  corn,  and  wool  are  raised.  Capital, 
Kuoxvillc.  I'op.  7557. 

Crawford,  a  county  in  the  E.  S.  K.  of  Illinois.  Area, 
420  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  W  abash 
Kivrr,  and  drained  by  the  Embarras  River.  It  contains  a 
large  portion  of  prairie ;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Cattle,  grain, 
tobacco,  and  wool  are  raised.  Capital,  Robinson.  1'.  l:'..ss'.i. 

Crawford,  a  county  in  the  S.  of  Indiana.  Area,  280 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Ohio  River, 
and  also  drained  by  Blue  River.  The  surface  is  unevtn. 
The  soil  is  fertile.  Coal  and  iron  abound  here.  Cattle, 
grain,  tobacco,  wool,  and  lumber  are  produced.  Capital, 
Leavcnwortb.  Pop.  9851. 

Crawford,  a  county  in  the  \V.  of  Iowa.  Area,  700 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Boyer  River  and  by  the 
Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.  The  soil  is  productive. 
Grain  and  wool  are  staple  product;.  Cap.  Denison.  P.  2530. 

Crawford,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  Kansas.  Area,  501 
square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  small  affluents  of  the  Neo- 
sho  River.  It  is  a  part  of  what  was  once  known  as  the 
Cherokee  Neutral  Lands.  The  Missouri  River  Fort  Scott 
and  Gulf  R.  R.  runs  through  the  centre,  and  the  Missouri 
Kansas  and  Texas  R.  R.  through  the  N.  W.  portion  of  the 
county.  The  eastern  portion  is  underlaid  with  fine  beds 
of  bituminous  coal.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Stock-raising  and 
farming  are  the  principal  pursuits.  The  products  are  corn, 
wheat,  root-crops,  flax,  castor  beans,  wool,  tobacco,  cotton, 
etc.  Capital,  Girard.  Pop.  8160. 

•WASSEH  A  RIDDLE,  EDS.  "GIRARD  PRESS." 

Crawford,  a  county  in  the  N.  of  the  southern  penin- 
sula of  Michigan.  Area,  576  square  miles.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Au  Sable  River. 

Crawford,  a  county  in  S.  E.  Central  Missouri.  Area, 
600  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Maramec  River. 
The  surface  is  partly  hilly.  Productive  mines  of  copper, 
iron,  and  lead  have  been  opened  here.  Coal  is  also  found 
in  this  county,  which  is  traversed  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific R.  R.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are 
raised.  Capital,  Steelville.  Pop.  7982. 

Crawford,  a  county  in  N.  Central  Ohio.  Area,  412 
square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  head-streams  of  the 
Sandusky  and  Olentangy  rivers.  The  surface  is  nearly 
level :  the  soil  is  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  largely 
raised.  Lumber,  furniture,  brick,  clothing,  metallic  wares, 
etc.  are  manufactured.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Pittsburg 
Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  R.  Capital,  Bucyrus.  Pop. 
I  25,556. 

Crawford,  a  county  in  the  N.  W.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Area,  975  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  French  Creek, 
and  also  drained  by  Oil  and  Shenango  creeks.  The  surface 
[  is  undulating ;  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  Cattle,  grain, 
and  wool  are  raised.  Furniture,  leather,  lumber,  barrels, 
carriages,  etc.  are  manufactured.  Large  quantities  of 
petroleum  are  procured  in  this  county,  which  is  traversed 
by  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  the  Pittsburg  and  Erie, 
and  other  railroads.  Capital,  Meadville.  Pop.  63,832. 

Crawford,  a  county  of  Wisconsin,  bordering  on  Iowa. 
Area,  612  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
Mississippi  and  on  the  S.  E.  by  the  Wisconsin  River,  and 
intersected  by  the  Kickapoo.  The  surface  is  hilly  :  the  soil 
fertile.  Grain  and  wool  are  staple  products.  The  Milwau- 
kee and  St.  Paul  R.  R.  connects  Milwaukee  with  Prairie 
|  du  Chien,  the  capital  of  the  county.  Pop.  13,075. 

Crawford,  a  township  of  Yell  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  211. 

Crawford,  a  township  of  Madison  co.,  la.      Pop.  739. 

Crawford,  a  twp.  of  Washington  co.,  la.     Pop.  1317. 

Crawford,  a  township  of  Cherokee  co.,  Kan.  Pop.  593. 

Crawford,  a  twp.  of  Crawford  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  1535. 

Crawford,  a  post-twp  of  Washington  co..  Me.    P.  209. 

Crawford,  a  township  of  Buchanan  co.,  Mo.     P.  1516. 

Crawford,  a  township  of  Osage  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2438. 

Crawford,  a  township  of  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Middletown  and  Crawford  H.  R.  It  has  live  churches,  and 
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a  scythe-factory  and  other  manufacturing  interests.  Pop. 
2024. 

Crawford,  a  township  of  Currituck  co.,  N.  C.  P.  1867. 

Crawford,  a  township  of  Coshoeton  co.,  0.  Pop.  1245. 
'  Crawford,  a  township  of  Wyandot  co.,  0.  Pop.  1860. 

Crawford,  a  township  of  Clinton  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  400. 

Crawford,  EARLS  OF  (1398),  earls  of  Balcarres  (1650), 
Barons  Lindsay  (previous  to  1443),  Barons  Lindsay  of 
Balcarres  (1633),  Lords  Lindsay  and  Barneil  (Scotland, 
1050),  Barons  Wigan  (United  Kingdom,  1826). — ALEXAN- 
DER WILLIAM  CRAWFORD  LINDSAY,  twenty-fifth  earl,  M.A., 
author  of  "  Letters  on  Christian  Art,"  "  Lives  of  the  Lind- 
says," "Progression  by  Antagonism,"  etc.,  born  Nov.  16, 
1812,  succeeded  his  father  in  1869. 

Crawford  (GEORGE  W.),  born  in  Columbia  co.,  Ga.,  Dec. 
22,  1798,  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1820,  was  admitted  to 
practise  law  in  Georgia  in  1822,  was  a  member  of  Congress 
in  1843,  governor  of  Georgia  (1843-47),  and  secretary  of 
war  under  President  Taylor  (1849-50). 

Crawford  (MARTIN  J.),  an  eminent  citizen  of  Georgia, 
born  Mar.  17,  1820,  educated  at  Mercer  University,  rose  to 
distinction  at  the  bar,  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature 
in  1845,  and  elevated  to  the  bench  in  1853.  In  1856  he  was 
returned  to  Congress,  and  continued  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives till  Jan.,  1861,  when  he  withdrew  on  the  se- 
cession of  Georgia,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Congress 
of  the  Southern  States  which  met  at  Montgomery  Feb.  4, 
1861.  He  was  one  of  the  three  commissioners  appointed 
by  that  body  to  treat  with  the  authorities  at  Washington 
for  a  peaceful  separation  of  the  States.  Since  the  war  he 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

Crawford  (NATHANIEL  MACON),  D.  D.,  an  American 
Baptist  minister  and  eminent  pulpit-orator,  a  son  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Crawford,  was  born  near  Lexingtoji,  Ga.,  Mar.  22, 
1811.  He  became  in  1854  president  of  Mercer  University 
in  Georgia.  Ho  was  a  prominent  advocate  of  liberal  edu- 
cation. Died  Oct.  27,  1871. 

Crawford  (S.  WYLIE),  an  American  officer,  born  in 
Franklin  co.,  Pa.,  Nor.  8,  1829,  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1847,  appointed  assistant  sur- 
geon U.  S.  A.  in  1851.  He  served  principally  in  Texas  and 
New  Mexico.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  maj?>r  Thirteenth 
Infantry  U.  S.  A.,  promoted  to  be  lieutenant-colonel  Feb. 
17,1864,  and  colonel  Sixteenth  Infantry  Feb.  22,  1869; 
transferred  to  Second  Infantry  Mar.  15,  1869.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war,  April,  1861,  Gen.  Crawford  was  among 
the  garrison  of  Fort  Sumter.  He  was  commissioned  brig- 
adier-general of  volunteers  April,  1862,  and  served  in  the 
Shenandoah  campaign  and  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
up  to  the  closing  scenes  at  Appomattox  Court-house,  1865. 
At  Antietam,  in  1862,  he  took  command  of  Mansfield's 
division  after  the  latter's  death,  and  was  severely  wounded. 
Brevet-colonel,  brigadier-general,  and  major-general  U.  S.  A. 
Retired  from  active  service,  on  account  of  wounds  re- 
ceived, Feb.  19,  1873. 

Crawford  (THOMAS),  an  American  sculptor,  born  in 
New  York  Mar.  22,  1814.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Thorwald- 
sen  at  Rome,  where  he  worked  for  many  years.  He  was 
employed  in  1849  by  the  State  of  Virginia  to  execute  a 
colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Washington,  which  is  at 
Richmond.  Among  his  works  are  a  statue  of  "  Orpheus," 
and  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Genius  of  America,  which  is  on 
the  dome  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  Died  in  London 
Oct.  10,  1857. 

Crawford  (WILLIAM  HARRIS),  an  American  statesman, 
born  in  Ainherst  co.,  Va.,  Feb.  24, 1772,  removed  to  Georgia 
in  his  early  youth.  Having  studied  law,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1798,  and  settled  at  Lexington,  Ga.  He  was 
elected  a  Senator  of  the  U.  S.  in  1807  by  the  Democrats, 
and  was  sent  as  minister  to  France  in  1813.  He  became 
secretary  of  war  in  1815,  and  was  secretary  of  the  treasury 
from  1816  to  Mar.,  1825.  In  1824  he  was  nominated  for 
the  presidency  of  the  U.  S.  by  a  Congressional  caucus.  In 
the  election  of  that  year  he  had  three  competitors — Gen. 
Jackson,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  Henry  Clay.  Crawford 
received  only  forty-one  electoral  votes.  Died  Sept.  15, 
1834. 

Crawford  County  System.  See  CAUCUS,  by  HON. 
HORACE  GKEELEY,  LL.D. 

Craw'fordsville,  a  post-village  of  Crawford  township, 
Washington  co.,  la.  Pop.  249. 

Crawfordsville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Montgomery 
co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Indianapolis  Bloomington  and  Western 
R.  R.  where  it  crosses  the  Louisville  New  Albany  and 
Chicago  R.  R.,  44  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Indianapolis.  It  is 
the  seat  of  Wabash  College,  founded  in  1835,  and  has  a 
national  bank  and  three  weekly  papers.  Pop.  3701. 

Craw'fordville,  a  post-village,  capital   of  Wakulla 


co.,  Fla.,  20  miles  from  Tallahassee.  It  has  good  soil  and 
climate,  and  there  are  several  mills  and  valuable  mineral 
springs  in  the  vicinity. 

Crawfordville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Taliafcrro 
co.,  Ga.,  on  the  Georgia  R.  It.,  65  miles  W.  of  Augusta. 

Crayfish.     See  CRAWFISH. 

Cra'yon  [from  the  Fr.  craie,  "chalk"],  a  word  of 
French  origin,  signifying  something  to  mark  with,  hence  a 
pencil ;  a  cylinder  of  charcoal,  pipeclay,  or  chalk  colored 
with  various  pigments  and  used  for  drawing  on  paper. 
Cohcsivcness  is  given  to  the  paste  of  which  the  cylinder  is 
formed  by  gum,  wax,  or  soap.  Crayons  containing  plum- 
bago are  styled  lead  pencils. 

Crea'gerstown,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Fred- 
erick co.,  Md.,  2  miles  from  the  Western  Maryland  R.  R., 
and  about  40  miles  N.  W.  of  Baltimore.  Pop.  2006. 

Cream  [Lat.  creator  ;  Fr.  erf  me  ;  Ger.  Jlhnm~],  the  oily 
or  butyraceous  part  of  milk,  which  being  lighter  rises  to 
the  surface.  The  term  cream  is  applied  in  different  ways 
to  various  preparations,  indicative  of  superior  quality  or 
of  cream-like  consistence,  as  cold  cream,  shaving  cream, 
etc.  The  French  expression  "La  eremo  de  la  cremo" 
("  The  cream  of  the  cream  ")  signifies  the  most  fashionable 
or  aristocratic  class  of  society. 

Cream  of  Tartar,  Acid  Tartrate  of  Potassa, 
Bitartrate  of  Potassa,  Supertartrate  of  Potassa, 
or  Potassie  Bitartras  [pharm.] ;  chemical  constitution, 
KHC^UOe;  old  system,  XO,HO,(CgIl40io),  a  compound 
existing  already  formed  in  the  juice  of  the  grape  and  in 
other  vegetable  juices.  In  the  juice  of  the  grape  it  is  held 
in  solution  by  the  saccharine  matters  present,  but  as  it  is 
less  soluble  in  solutions  containing  alcohol  and  less  sugar, 
as  the  sugar  is  transformed  into  alcohol  in  the  process  of 
fermentation,  it  is  deposited  in  the  casks,  forming  the  crude 
tartar  or  argol  of  commerce.  The  amount  varies  with  the 
variety  of  the  grape,  its  ripeness,  and  with  the  process  pur- 
sued in  making  the  wine.  The  well-known  "crust"  of 
port  wine  is  simply  a  deposit  of  this  crude  tartar  or  argol. 
Cream  of  tartar  was  known  to  the  ancients,  the  Greek 
name  for  it  being  rpv'f,  while  the  Latin  term  wasyVrx  t-ini. 
Up  to  1764  it  was  considered  to  be  an  acid,  and  even  in 
1781  it  was  denominated  in  the  Prussian  Pharmacopoeia  as 
aeidum  tartari.  Marggraf,  however,  showed  in  1764  that 
the  alkali  existed  in  it  already,  and  was  not  formed  by  in- 
cinerating it,  as  had  been  previously  supposed.  Argol  is 
an  article  of  export  from  wine-producing  countries,  the 
best  qualities  coming  from  Italy  and  the  south  of  France. 
It  is  used  as  the  source  of  tartaric  acid  and  the  various  tar- 
trates  employed  in  medicine  and  the  arts. 

Argol,  as  met  with  in  commerce,  is  of  two  kinds — red 
and  white,  according  as  it  has  been  deposited  in  the  manu- 
facture of  red  or  white  wines,  some  of  the  coloring-mat- 
ter of  the  wine  always  existing  in  it.  It  contains  from  5 
to  45  per  cent,  of  tartrate  of  lime,  besides  other  impurities 
derived  from  the  wine.  It  is  refined  by  treatment  with 
boiling  water,  in  which  the  cream  of  tartar  is  quite  solu- 
ble. The  water  being  then  cooled  or  evaporated,  the  salt 
crystallizes  out ;  it  is  then  redissolved  in  water,  4  or  5  per 
cent,  of  pipeclay  added  to  the  solution  to  precipitate  the  im- 
purities, the  liquid  drawn  off  and  evaporated.  Thus  pre- 
pared, it  consists  of  colorless  rhombic  crystals,  which  usu- 
ally contain  2  to  5  per  cent,  of  tartrate  of  lime,  besides,  in 
some  cases,  traces  of  iron  and  copper.  In  damp  situa* 
tions  the  tartrate  of  lime  is  apt  to  change  to  the  carbonate, 
and  hence  is  objectionable,  both  in  the  crude  and  the  re- 
fined article. 

Cream  of  tartar  has  a  pleasant  acid  taste,  and  is  soluble 
in  about  15  parts  of  boiling  and  240  parts  of  cold  water. 
It  is  much  more  soluble  in  water  containing  borax  in  solu- 
tion. It  is  frequently  adulterated  with  sawdust,  clay,  gyp- 
sum, flour,  chalk,  alum,  and  sulphate  of  potash.  Samples  pur- 
chased from  several  grocers  in  New  York  in  1872  were  found 
to  contain  considerable  proportions  of  gypsum  or  sulphate 
of  lime,  in  one  case  70  per  cent.  Cream  of  tartar  is  ex- 
tensively used,  in  connection  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  as 
a  substitute  for  yeast  and  leaven  for  raising  bread.  (See 
BREAD.)  Cream  of  tartar  is  often  used  as  a  mordant  in 
dyeing  wool.  In  medicine  it  is  used  for  its  cathartic,  diu- 
retic, and  refrigerant  properties.  It  is  frequently  prescribed 
in  combination  with  senna,  sulphur,  or  jalap.  It  is  also 
used  for  thepreparation  of  soluble  tartar  (neutral  tartrate 
of  potash),  Rocnelle  or  Seignette  salts  (tartrate  of  potash 
and  soda),  tartar  emetic  (tartrate  of  potash  and  antimony), 
tartarized  iron  (tartrate  of  potash  and  iron),  white  and 
black  flux,  etc.  Salt  of  tartar  is  the  carbonate  of  potassa, 
prepared  by  the  incineration  of  cream  of  tartar. 

C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Cream  Ridge,  a  post-township  of  Livingston  co.,  Mo. 
Pop.  956. 
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Crca'sy  (Sir  KnwAim  SnupHKHn),  an  English  historian 
and  lawyer,  l.oni  at  Hixloy,  in  Kent,  in  IH12.  He  became 
professor  of  history  in  I  niversit y  ( 'olloge,  London,  in  1850, 
iinil  was  appointed  chief-justice  uf  Ceylon  in  1X60.  Among 
his  works  arc  "  Fifteen  Decisive  liuttles  of  the  World  " 
(IS.'il)  mill  ii  "  History  of  England"  (i  vols.,  1x69-70). 

Cre'atine  [from  the  Cr.  «p««,  "  flesh  "],a  neutral  prin- 
ciple discoxercd  in  l> '•'•:>  I'.v  Che\rcul  in  raw  muscular  Hcsh, 
mul  afterwards  carefully  studied  I'.v  l.ichi;;  und  others. 
Anhydrous  rrcatinc  ha*  tin-  formula  C,ll,,N;,iij.  Crcatine  a 
found  in  the.  flesh  of  many  if  not  all  vertebrate  animals, 
but  is  now  generally  considered  to  be  one  of  the  produ'-i- 
of  the  normal  destruction  of  the  tissues.  It  occurs  in  the 
urine,  Combined  with  two  equivalents  of  water,  it  readily 
forms  brilliant,  colorless,  transparent  crystals,  soluble  in 
water. 

Creat'inine,  a  powerful  organic  base  or  alkaloid 
(C»117N.|IM  which  exists  in  small  quantities  in  the  juice 
of  animiil  flesh  and  in  urine,  as  one  of  the  products  of  the 
physiological  destriietinn  of  tissues.  When  crcalinc  is  sub- 
jceted  to  the  action  of  strong  arids,  it  is  changed  to  orea- 
tinine,  which  is  crystallized  in  colorless  rhombic  prisms. 

C'roa'tionism,  aa  distinguished  from  Tuxni  CIAXISM 
and  the  doctrine  of  PIIK-EXISTENI:K  (which  see),  is  the  be- 
lief that  the  human  soul  is  directly  created  by  (!od,  and 
that  it  joins  the  embryo  soon  after  conception.  Many  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  Aristotle  were 
quoted  to  sustain  this  view. 

<  rrbillon,  de  (Puosi-Kii  JOI.VOT),  a  1'rene.h  dramatic 

?oet,  was  born  at  Dijon  Jan.  Ill,  1674.  He  produced  in 
705  "  Idonienee,"  in  i707"Atree,""Rhadamiste"in  1711, 
and  "  Pyrrhus"  in  1726,  after  which  he  wrote  nothing  for 
twenty  years.  He  was  admitted  into  the  French  Academy 
in  1731.  His  genius  was  hampered  by  poverty.  Among 
his  later  works  is  "  Catilina  "  ( 174'J).  Died  June  17,  1762. 
He  is  ranked  among  French  dramatists  of  the  first  order. 
(See  D'A  I.KMBKRT,  ••  tfioge  de  Crebillon.") — 11  is  si m.  CLAUDE 
PIIOSI-KU  .IOI.VOT  UK  CHEBII.I.ON,  filt,  roni-inci-i.  is  known  as 
one  of  the  most  libertine  writers  of  a  moat  dissolute  age. 

Crecy,  a  small  town  of  France,  department  of  Somme, 
about  12  miles  N.  of  Abbeville.  It  was  the  scene  of  a 
signal  victory  gained  by  Edward  III.  with  40,000  English 
soldiers  over  a  French  army  of  100,000  on  the  26th  of  Aug., 
l.'tHi.  It  is  stated  that  nearly  30,000  of  the  French  were 
killed  in  this  action. 

< '  rcilcn  'I  ials  [from  the  Late  Lat.  credentia,  "evidence," 
"  trust "  (from  credo,  to  "  believe  ") ;  Fr.  lettrei  de  criance], 
papers  or  letters  given  to  an  ambassador  or  other  diplo- 
matic agent,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  claim  the  confidence 
of  the  court  to  which  he  is  sent.  There  are  two  sorts  of 
credentials — the  one  sealed,  drawn  up  and  countersigned  by 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs;  the  other  open,  and  signed 
only  by  the  king. 

Crr'di,  di  ( LORENZO  SCIARPELLOSI),  an  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Florence  in  1 132.  He  was  a  fellow-pupil  of  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci.  Grace  and  depth  of  feeling  mark  his  pic- 
tures. Died  Jan.  12,  1537. 

Cred'it  [Lat.  creditum,  a  "  trust,"  from  credo,  credilum, 
to  "trust,"  to  "believe,"  to  "lend;"  Fr.  crtdit],  belief,  re- 
liance, reputation  for  solvency  and  probity ;  honor  or  es- 
teem; influence  of  a  good  character.  In  bookkeeping, 
credit,  abbreviated  as  Or.,  is  the  reverse  of  debit,  and  de- 
notes in  personal  accounts  those  items  or  values  received 
from  the  party  named  at  the  head  of  the  account.  The  term 
credit  or  creditor  is  also  applied  to  the  side  of  an  account- 
book  on  which  are  entered  all  moneys,  goods,  etc.  received 
by  the  party  that  keepa  the  book.  In  political  economy, 
credit  is  used  to  express  the  lending  of  money  or  other  prop- 
erty. The  party  who  lends  money  or  sells  goods  to  be  paid 
for  at  some  future  time  is  said  to  give  credit,  which  is 
sometimes  defined  to  lie  the  acquisition  by  one  party  of  the 
wealth  of  another  in  loan.  In  a  majority  of  cases  loans  arc 
made  by  persona  who  wish  to  retire  from  business,  or  who 
have  more  capital  than  they  can  advantageously  employ, 
to  parties  entering  into  business  or  who  wish  to  increase  their 
business.  "  1'nblie  credit"  is  a  phrase  used  tn  express  the 
general  confidence  placed  in  the  solvency  of  a  state,  and  in 
its  fidelity  us  well  as  its  ability  to  pay  its  debts,  or  at  least 
the  interest  on  the  same.  (See  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.) 

(red  it  Fonder  [i.  e.  "landed  credit,"  from  fond, 
"bottom"  or  "ground"],  in  France,  a  plan  of  borrowing 
money  by  mortgaging  land  (for  a  sum  not  exceeding  half 
its  value),  and  repaying  the  borrowed  money  and  interest 
in  small  and  regular  instalment*.  The  Credit  Foncier  was 
established  Feb.  28,  is;,:'. 

Credit,  Letters  of.    See  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT. 
Credit  Mobilier  (f.  c.  "credit  on  movable  or  personal 


property  "*),  a  name  given  to  a  gigantic  scheme  or  joint- 
stock  company  which  originated  in  France  in  1X52,  and 
I  was  sanctioned  by  the  government,  with  a  capital  of 
!  60,000,000  francs.  The  objects  of  it  are — 1.  To  initiate 
trading  enterprises  of  all  kinds  on  the  principle  of  limited 
liability;  2.  To  supersede  or  buy  up  trading  eninpimies — 
e.g.  railway  companies — and  to  substitute  snip  und  sharea 
of  its  own  for  the  shares  and  bonds  of  the  eompany  ;  and 
:;.  To  carry  on  the  business  of  a  bank  or  bankers  on  the 
principle  of  limited  liability.  (See  AYCAHD,  "  Uistoirc  de 

Credit    Mnbilier,"    1M'>7.| 

"Tile  CiiKinT  MOUII.IER  op  AMKHH-A"  is  the  title  of  an 
organization  chartered  in  Pennsylvania  in  ixj'j  as  a  cor- 
poration for  a  general  loan  and  contract  business,  and  re- 
organized in  1864  with  the  intention,  it  would  appear,  of 
enabling  the  shareholders  of  the  Union  Pacific  R.  K.  to 
construct  their  road  without  incurring  any  pecuniary  lia- 
bility in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  enterprise.  To  this  end 
the  Credit  .Mobilier  was  to  contract  for  the  construction  of 
tin  mad  at  the  risk  of  its  own  stockholders.  The  honesty 
of  its  management  having  been  impeached,  the  affairs  of 
the  Credit  Mobilier  received  (1872-73)  an  investigation 
from  Congress,  certain  members  of  which  were  charged 
with  baring  unlawfully  profited  by  the  enterprise. 

Credit  River,  a  township  of  Scott  co.,  Minn.    P.  448. 

Creed  [from  the  Lat.  credo,  to  "  believe ;"  Fr.  crayance  ; 
Ger.  Qlnube],  a  term  originally  signifying  "belief,"  but 
commonly  applied  to  a  statement  or  profession  of  funda- 
mental points  of  belief  [Lat.  lymbitlam  ;  Fr.  tymbule  or 
profetiivn  de  foi ;  Ger.  Glaubenabtkentniee],  especially  ap- 
plied to  summaries  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  Protestant 
churches  agree  in  considering  creeds  mere  standards  of 
belief,  the  Bible  alone  affording  authoritative  rules  of  faith 
and  practice,  but  they  differ  in  their  estimate  of  the  im- 
portance of  symbols.  Among  the  more  important  creeds 
are  the  following: 

The  Apostles'  Creed,  a  summary  of  the  Christian  faith 
which  most  Christian  churches  accept.  Many  ancient 
writers  assert  that  this  was  composed  by  the  apostles  them- 
selves, before  they  separated  after  our  Lord's  ascension; 
but  this  tradition  is  now  almost  universally  rejected.  The 
substance  of  it  is  no  doubt  very  ancient,  but  in  its  present 
form  it  dates  from  the  fourth  century. 

The  Athanasian  Creed,  once  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
Athanasiua,  was  certainly  composed  by  some  other  band. 
It  probably  originated  in  Gaul,  not  far  from  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century,  but  it*  author  is  not  known.  It  is  now 
omitted  from  the  services  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  America,  but  it  is  still  read  in  the  Churcn  of  England. 

The  Niceno-Constantinopolitan  (or  Niccnc)  Creed  was 
first  adopted  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  325  A.  D.  This  creed 
sets  forth  the  faith  of  the  Church  in  respect  to  the  errors 
of  Arianism.  It  is  admitted  by  many  Protestant  churches, 
and  is  held  as  authority  in  the  Roman  and  ( !  reek  churches. 
The  form  in  which  the  Niccne  Creed  now  appears  in  the 
Anglican  prayer-books  is  essentially  identical  with  the 
modified  form  of  this  creed  adopted  by  the  second  oecu- 
menical council  of  Constantinople,  381  A.  D.,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  "and  of  the  Son,"  made  at  Toledo  in  589.  The 
above  formulas  are  known  as  the  three  catholic  or  general 
creeds,  because  they  arc  received  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
churches,  as  well  as  by  several  Protestant  bodies. 

The  Creed  of  Chalcedon  was  an  exposition  of  faith  de- 
clared by  the  fourth  oecumenical  council,  held  A.  D.  451 
at  Chalcedon.  It  embraced  the  Niceno-Constantinopolitan 
Creed,  followed  by  a  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ'* 
Person. 

The  so-called  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  is  a  statement  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  aa  established 
by  the  Council  of  Trent.  It  was  iasued  in  1564  by  Pius 
IV.  aa  a  bull.  It  ia  slightly  altered  from  the  Nicene  Creed 
in  the  first  part,  but  is  much  more  complicated,  and  especi- 
ally enforces  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  "  Tridentine  Profession." 

The  Greek  Church  has  no  symbolical  books,  atrictly 
speaking,  but  approves  the  "Answers  of  the  Patriarch 
Jeremiah  to  the  Lutherans"  (1574-81),  the  "Orthodox 
Confession  of  Peter  Mogila"  (1643),  and  the  "Eighteen 
Articles  of  the  Synod  of  Bethlehem"  (1672). 

The  Russian  Church,  in  addition  to  its  use  of  the  above- 
mentioned  documents,  has  of  its  own  :  (1)  the  "  Primer  for 
Children  "  (1720) ;  (2, 3)  the  "  Shorter  "  and  "  Longer  Cate- 
chisms" (1839);  (4)  the  "Treatise  on  the  Duty  of  Parish 
Priests"  (1776). 

The  Lutheran  Church  has  had  many  creeds  and  confes- 
sions. Besides  the  Apostles',  Nicene,  and  Athanasian 
Creeds,  may  be  mentioned  the  Augsburg  Confession  (1530), 
the  Articles  of  Schmalcald  (1537),  the  Catechisms  of  Luther 


•The  term  "  mnhilier"  is  especially  applied  to  stocks,  govern- 
ment securities,  and  the  like. 
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(1529),  the  Confession  of  Lower  Saxony  (1571),  the  Sua- 
bian-Saxon  Formula  (1575),  the  Torgau  Formula  (157B), 
and  the  Formula  Concordia;  (1580). 

The  Calvinistio  Confessions  of  Bale  (1530),  the  Tetrapol- 
itan  Confession  (1531),  that  of  the  Helvetic  churches  (1536), 
the  Palatine  Catechism  (1503),  the  "  Expositio  Simplex" 
( 15611),  the  "  Formula  Consensus"  (1675),  the  Galilean  Con- 
fession (1559),  the  Belgic  Confession  (1559-61),  the  Scot- 
tish Confession  of  1560,  and  the  great  Westminster  Con- 
fession (1646),  and  Catechisms  (Shorter,  1647;  Larger, 
1648),  are  among  the  most  important  Protestant  symbols. 
The  articles  held  by  the  Congrcgationalists  and  Baptists 
arc  based  upon  the  Westminster  Confession. 

The  Church  of  England  receives  the  three  catholic  creeds 
and  the  "Thirty-nine  Articles."  The  Anglican  Creed  at 
first  (1552)  consisted  of  forty-two  Articles;  in  15C2  it  was 
reduced  to  thirty-eight;  and  finally  in  1571  it  was  put 
forth  in  its  present  form.  A  modification  of  these  articles 
is  received  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.  S. 
The  "  Articles  "  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  arc  also 
based  upon  the  "Thirty-nine  Articles." 

Creed'moor,  a  station  on  the  Central  R.  R.  of  Long  Isl- 
and, 11  miles  E.  of  New  York  City,  in  Queens  co.,  N.  Y., 
has  the  largest  and  most  complete  rifle-range  in  the  U.  S., 
and  is  much  frequented  for  target-practice.  The  range  is 
under  the  control  of  an  incorporated  association,  and  was 
established  in  1871,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  State  and 
the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

Creek,  a  township  of  Dewitt  co.,  111.     Pop.  1022. 

Creek  Indians,  a  tribe  of  American  savages  formerly 
living  in  Alabama  and  Georgia,  were  sometimes  called  Mus- 
cogees.  They  were  numerous  and  warlike.  In  1814  they 
waged  war  against  the  U.  S.,  and  were  subdued  by  Gen. 
Jackson.  In  1832  they  ceded  their  lands  to  the  U.  S.,  and 
subsequently  removed  to  the  Indian  Territory  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  They  are  now  in  a  condition  of  advancing 
civilization,  and  numbered  in  1872,  12,295. 

Creep'er  [named  from  the  movements  of  the  bird],  a 


Creeper. 

popular  name  for  several  passerine  birds  of  the  genus  Cer- 
thia  and  other  allied  genera.  The  best-known  North  Amer- 
ican species  are  the  brown  creeper  (CcrtJiia  Americans) 
and  the  Ccrth  in  alhifrons  of  the  South-western  States.  They 
belong  to  the  family  Certhiadffl. 

Creery  (WILLIAM  R.).  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1824, 
graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1842,  taught  in  the  Bal- 
timore schools  (1842^8  and  1862-68),  was  professor  of  belles- 


lettres  in  Baltimore  City  College  (1854-59),  president  of 
Lutherville  Female  Seminary  (1859-62),  and  in  1868  be- 
came superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Baltimore. 
In  conjunction  with  Prof.  M.  A.  Newell,  he  prepared  the 
Maryland  series  of  school-books.  Died  May  1,  1875. 

Cre'feld,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  is 
13  miles  N.  W.  of  Diisseldorf,  on  the  railway  to  Cologne. 
It  is  well  built,  and  has  more  extensive  manufactures  of 
silk  than  any  other  town  in  Prussia.  Here  are  also  manu- 
factures of  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  fabrics,  lace,  earthen- 
ware, etc.  Pop.  in  1871,  57,128. 

Creigh'ton  (J.  BLAKELET),  U.  S.  N.,  born  Nov.  12. 
1822,  in  Rhode  Island,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman 
Feb.  10,  1838,  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1844,  a  litu- 
tcnant  in  1853,  a  commander  in  1862,  and  a  captain  in  1868. 
In  1862  he  commanded  the  steamer  Ottawa,  South  Atlantic 
blockading  squadron.  In  1863,  while  commanding  the 
steamer  Mahaska,  he  participated  in  several  engagements 
with  the  forts  and  batteries  of  Charleston  harbor. 

FOXDALL  A.  PARKER,  U.  S.  N. 

Cre'ma,  a  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Cremona,  on  the 
river  Scrio,  24  miles  E.  of  Milan.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Longobardsin  the  sixth  century.  Itia  well  built,  is  enclosed 
by  a  wall,  and  has  an  old  castle  and  a  cathedral ;  also  man- 
ufactures of  silk  and  lace.  Pop.  8075. 
Cremation.  See  FUNERAL  RITES. 
Cre'mer  (JACOB  JOHN),  a  Dutch  novelist,  born  Sept.  1, 
1827,  studied  painting,  but  devoted  himself  to  literature. 
His  "Betuwsche  Novcllcn  "  (sketches  of  Dutch  life)  have 
been  followed  by  "Anna  Roose,"  "  Dr.  Hclmond,"  and  others. 
Cremieux  (ISAAC  ADOLPHE),  a  French  advocate  and 
republican,  born  of  Jewish  parents  at  Nimes  April  30, 
1796.  He  practised  as  an  advocate  in  the  court  of  cassa- 
tion in  Paris.  In  1842  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  which  he  acted  with  the  radical 
party.  He  was  minister  of  justice  in  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment (1848),  and  retired  from  office  in  June.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Assembly  in  1849-50.  In  Sept., 
1870,  he  became  minister  of  justice  after  the  deposition  of 
Napoleon  III.  As  president  of  the  Universal  Israelite 
Alliance  of  Paris  he  has  displayed  a  remarkable  activity  in 
behalf  of  the  Jews  all  over  the  world. 

Crem'nitz,  a  Hungarian  town,  in  Bars,  in  a  gold  and 
silver  mining  region.  It  has  a  mint  and  paper  and  vitriol 
works.  Pop.  8442. 

Cremo'na,  a  province  of  Italy,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  provinces  of  Bergamo  and  Brescia,  W.  by  Milan,  S.  by 
Piacenza,  Parma,  and  Reggio,  and  E.  by  Vcnetia.  Area, 
670  square  miles.  The  soil  is  fruitful,  producing  grain, 
maize,  rice,  flax,  wine,  olives,  etc.  Capital,  Cremona.  Pop. 
in  1871,  300,595. 

Cremona,  a  city  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  above  prov- 
ince, in  Lombard?,  on  the  Po,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  47 
miles  S.  E.  of  Milan.     It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  is  well 
built,  with  wide  streets,  and  has  handsome  palaces  and  a 
cathedral.     Connected  with  the  cathedral  is  a  belfry  called 
Torazzo,  372  feet  high,  completed  in  1284,  and  one  of  the 
,.  mostbeautiful  towers  in  Italy.  Crcmonaisabishop'sscc,and 
2  has  a  city  hall,  two  theatres,  a  lyceum,  a  public  library,  and 
"  several  hospitals.    Here  are  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton 
fabrics,  porcelain,  and  chemical  products.     It  was  formerly 
celebrated  forthc  violins  of  Amati  (1590-1620),  of  Guarncri, 
and  of  Stradivari  (1670-1728).     Cremona  was  a  populous 
town  during  the  ancient  Roman  empire.     Pop.  30,919. 

Crenelle,  or  Crenel,  a  term  used  sometimes  to  denote 
a  battlement,  but  more  frequently  an  embrasure  in  a  battle- 
ment. The  word  crenellated  is  employed  to  signify  that  a 
building  is  supplied  with  crenelles. 

Cren'shaw,  a  county  in  the  S.  of  Alabama.  Area, 
550  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Patsaliga  River. 
The  surface  is  nearly  level.  Corn,  cotton,  rice,  and  wool 
are  raised.  Capital,  Rutledge.  Pop.  11,156. 

Crenshaw  (ANDERSON)  was  born  in  South  Carolina,  but 
removed  early  to  Alabama,  where  he  held  positions  respect- 
ively as  a  judge  of  the  circuit  court,  as  a  judge  of  the  su- 
preme court,  and  as  chancellor  of  the  southern  division. 
He  died  in  1847. — WALTER  II.  CRKXSHAW,  son  of  Anderson 
Crenshaw,  came  to  the  House  in  1838,  and  served  from 
that  time  to  1867  in  one  or  the  other  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Alabama,  and  was  never  defeated. 

Cre'ole  [Sp.  rriollo,  from  friar,  to  "create,"  to  "be- 
get ;"  also  to  "  nurse ;"  originally,  a  "  child  "  or  "  nursling," 
a  "descendant"],  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  or  South 
America  who  is  descended  from  Europeans.  The  term  is 
sometimes  incorrectly  applied  to  those  whose  ancestors 
were  partly  white,  and  have  in  their  veins  some  blood  of 
the  Indians  or  negroes. 

Cre'osote  [Lat.  creatotum,  from  the  Gr.  *pw,  "  flesh," 
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and  a^a.  to  "  save,"  referring  to  its  antiseptic  qualities],  a 
colorless,  syrupy  liquid  obtained  lor  commercial  pu  . 
chiefly  from  the  tar  "I  l.ec<-li-wood.  It  has  a  great  retrac  - 
tive  power,  and  a  density  of  I. n:'.7.  It  boils  at  :W7U  F.  Its 
taste  it  peculiar,  and  almost  insupportable  when  placed 
even  in  a  minute  quantity  upon  the  t'Uiirne.  It  has  an  odor 
re-i-inl,hii!»  ih.it  nf  imolud  DMU,  which  doubtless  owe 
their  preservation  t'>  its  pre-etii1''  in  the  smoke  they  absorb. 
Dta  it  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  so  in 
ether  und  alcohol.  It  is  ^eni-nill y  adulterated  in  commerce 
with  a  large  percentage  of  phenol  (see  C.uuiour  Ai  in). 
which  fan  with  diHiciiUy  l.e  detected.  The  medii-al  prop- 
erties of  true  wood-creosote  are  doubtless  important,  but 
have  not  hevn  sutlieiently  studied.  It  is  employed  in  tooth- 
nehe,  in  obstinate  \oiiiii  111  L'.ii  nd  as  an  outward  applieat  inn  in 
earner.  In  an  over-dose  it  is  an  irritant  poison,  for  which 
no  antidote  is  known.  Distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
it  yields  creosol,  CsHioOj. 

Crer'ton,  a  township  of  Sumpter  oo.,  Ala.     Pop.  1562. 

Crescen'do  [from  the  It.  nvn-o,  to  "grow,"  to  "la 
crease  "].  in  music,  signifies  a  gradual  increasing  of  sound, 
or  changing  from    piano  to  forte    and  t'orti-simn.      It  is 
marked  thus  -=^;,  or  with  the  abbreviation  creic.     The 
swell  of  a  (rood  organ  produces  a  nm-t  ]ierfcct  crescendo. 

Cres'cent  [from  the  Lat.  crttco,  to  "  grow  "  or  "  in- 
crease "],  the  figure  of  the  new  uioon.  The  term  is  often 
used  as  an  emliiem  of  progress.  It  is  generally  supposed 
to*e  the  "arms"  of  the  Turkish  empire,  but  it  is  more 
properly  the  "emblem"  of  that  empire.  It  was  used  by 
(lie  Creeks,  and  was  the  symbol  of  the  Byzantine  people 
before  it  was  adopted  by  the  Turks. 

Crescent,  a  township  of  Del  Norte  co.,  Cal.    Pop.  977. 

Crescent,  a  township  of  Pottawattamie  co.,  la.  Pop. 
1117. 

Crescent,  a  township  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  364. 

Crescent  City,  the  capital  of  Del  Norte  co.,  Cal.,  is  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  about  260  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Sacramento. 
It  has  a  small  but  safe  harbor,  and  a  lighthouse  in  lat.  41° 
41'  r,l"  N.,  Ion.  124°  11'  22"  W.,  with  a  flashing  white  light. 
It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  458. 

Crescen'zi,  de'  (I'IETKO),  an  Italian  senator,  bora  at 
Bologna  in  12.'!ll.     lie  wrote  in  Latin  a  treatise  on  rural econ 
om\     "Opus  Kuralium  Commodorum  "),  the  fruit  of  long 
travel  and  observation  and  theorigin  of  agricultural  science. 
Died  in  i:t07. 

t'res'co,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Howard  co.,  In.,  on 
the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  K.,  19  miles  N.  W.  of  Cal- 
nuir.  It  has  five  churches,  a  union  school,  two  newspapers, 
two  foundries,  and  other  manufactories,  and  shipped  in 
1872,  378,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Pop.  912. 

W.  R.  MKAD,  ED.  "  IOWA  PLAIN  DEALER." 

Cresco,  a  township  and  village  of  Kossuth  co.,  la.  The 
village  is  on  the  Dos  Moincs  Valley  R.  R.,  20  miles  N.  of 
Dakota.  Pop.  309. 

Cres'kill,  a  (lost-village  of  Bergen  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the 
Northern  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey,  17  miles  N.  of  Jersey  City 
and  2i  miles  W.  of  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson.  It  is  finely 
situated,  and  has  two  parks  and  a  fine  railroad  station. 

Cre'sol  [a  term  which  appears  to  be  derived  from  the 
first  syllabic  of  "  creosote  "  ana  the  first  syllable  of  the  Lat. 
at-  inn'.  '•  nil  "],  culled  also  Cresyl'ic  Ac'id  and  Cres'yl 
Al'cohol,  a  compound  (CiIIsO)  derived  from  coal-tar  or 
from  wood-tar  by  fractional  distillation.  Most  of  the  CAR- 
BOLIC ACID  (which  see)  of  commerce  contains  a  large  per- 
centage of  cresol.  It  combines  with  alkalies,  like  its  ana- 
logue phenol,  and  hence  is  by  some  called  an  acid :  it  is 
igomcric  with  benzyl  alcohol,  and  is  itself  properly  one  of 
the  alcohols.  It  refracts  light  strongly,  and  boils  at  :)97° 
F.  It  is  sold  in  large  quantities  as  "carbolic  acid,"  and 
used  as  a  disinfectant. 

Cress,  a  name  popularly  applied  to  many  cruciferous 
plants  having  a  pungent  taste  and  used  in  salads.  The 
garden  cress  (/,,•/, I'tlium  miirum)  is  an  animal,  a  native 
of  Asia.  It  is  easily  raised  by  a  little  artificial  heat  in 
winter.  It  is  antiscorbutic.  The  bitter  cress  or  cuckoo 
flower  (I'nn/iimiu' •  pniteHtii)  is  common  in  moist  meadows 
in  (ireat  liritain.  The  flowers  are  white  or  light  purple, 
anil  have  stimulant  and  diaphoretic  properties.  They  had 
once  a  reputation  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy,  particularly  in 
children.  This  phint  is  also  a  native  of  America,  like  many 

of  the  other  cresses.      The  young  leaves  of  this  sj ies.  as 

well  as  of  '  '"i-'liiniiiif  umnrii  and  t  '<ir<t<innn<'  tiii-Hntn,  hoth 
British,  and  the  hitter  American,  are  used  as  salads  in  Ku- 
rope.  The  juice  of  Carttnmiii>  firntritHi*  is  much  used  as 
an  antiscorbutic  in  the  north  of  Europe.  \Vater-cress 
( jV'iWnrfi'xiji  i.ffiritiate]  is  a  perennial,  aquatic,  cruciferous 
plant,  u-ed  as  a  spring  salad,  and  is  a  native  of  almost  all 
parts  of  the  world.  It  grows  best  in  shallow  running  water. 


with  a  bottom  of  Band.  Mud  is  injurious  to  its  growth  and 
flavor.  It  is  often  cultivated  and  brought  to  market  in 
America  and  Europe. 

Cres'son,  a  post-*  illngf  of  Cambria  Co..  Pa.,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  H.  11..  L'.rj  mileiW.  by  .\.from  I'hlladelphia, 
and  HI'-'  miles  E.  of  Pittsburg.  at  the  junction  of  the  Khens- 
burg  branch.  It  is  bcimtilnlly  .-innitcd  on  the  top  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountain,  about  :',000  feet  above  ihe  level  of  the 
sea.  It  is  a  fashionable  fdae,-  of  summer  resort,  and  is  com- 
mended for  the  purity  of  its  air. 

Cresso'na,  a  post .bomuirh  of  Sehu\lkill  oo..  !'»..  on 
tin  Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven  R.  R.,  about  5  miles 
S.  of  I'ottsvillc.  Pop.  1507. 

Cressy,  in  France.    See  Cn£cr. 

Crest,  in  heraldry,  the  ornament  affixed  to  the  helmet, 
being  a  personal  or  hereditary  device.  Warriors  bore  in- 
signia peculiar  to  themselves  in  this  manner  among  the 
ancients.  The  earliest  instance  of  the  heraldic  crest  in 
England  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  Edmund  Crouchback, 
carl  of  Lancaster,  about  1280.  The  crest  is  in  modern 
blazonry  a  figure  placed  upon  a  wreath,  coronet,  or  cap  of 
maintenance,  which  surmounts  the  coat-of-arms. 

Crest,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Drome,  on  the 
river  Drome,  14  miles  S.  S.  1C.  of  Valence.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  silk  fabrics  and  cotton  prints.  Pop.  5351. 

Crest'line,  a  post-village  of  Crawford  co.,  0.,  on  the 
Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  R.  where  it  crosses 
the  Cleveland  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  R.  H.,  63  miles  N. 
liy  K.  from  Columbus.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  B.  and  I. 
K.  R.  Here  are  extensive  shops  of  the  railroads;  also 
lock-works  and  other  manufactories,  a  fine  park,  a  splendid 
public-school  building,  six  churches,  waterworks,  and  two 
weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  2279. 

A.  BILLOW,  PROP.  "CRESTI.INE  ADVOCATE." 

Creston,  a  post-village  of  Ogle  co.,  III.  It  is  a  station 
on  the  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.,  70  miles  W.  of 
Chicago,  and  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

Cres'ton,  a  post-village  of  Union  co.,  la.,  on  the  Bnr- 
lington  and  Missouri  River  R.  R.,  190  miles  W.  of  Burling- 
ton. Here  are  the  engine-houses  and  repair-shops  of  the 
railroad  company.  It  has  three  weekly  newspapers.  P.  411. 

Cres'well,  a  township  of  Cowley  co.,  Kan.    Pop.  214. 

Creswell  (JoiiN  A.  J.),  an  American  lawyer,  born  at 
Port  Deposit,  Md.,  Nov.  18,  1828.  He  was  chosen  a  Re- 
publican member  of  Congress  in  1862,  and  a  Senator  of  the 
U.  S.  for  a  short  term  in  1865.  In  Mar.,  1869,  he  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster-general  of  the  V.  S.  lie  resigned  in 
Mar.,  1873,  and  was  then  reappointed. 

Cres'wick  (THOMAS),  an  English  landscape-painter, 
born  at  Sheffield  in  1811.  He  became  an  associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1842.  He  painted  British  scenery  with 
success.  Among  his  works  are  "  The  Weald  of  Kent,"  a 
"  Shady  Glen,"  and  "  Wind  on  Shore."  Died  Dec.  28, 1869. 

Cresylic  Alcohol,  or  Cresylic  Acid.    See  CRESOL. 

Cre'ta  [the  Latin  for  "chalk,"  originally  signifying 
"Cretan  earth  "],  a  pharmaceutical  name  for  chalk  (native 
carbonate  of  lime)  and  for  the  precipitated  carbonate  of 
lime.  The  former  is  more  generally  used.  The  chalk  is 
powdered,  washed,  and  dried,  and  is  then  known  as  creta 
prtpparata  ("prepared  chalk  "),  an  excellent  antacid  rem- 
edy. I'rrtn  ;irm-i/,it,iiii  (the  chemically -prepared  chalk)  is 
more  finely  divided.  (Sec  CHALK.) 

Creta'ceons  [from  the  Lat.  creta,  "chalk"]  8yg'« 
tern,  in  geology,  a  name  applied  to  the  last-formed  or  up- 
permost rocks  of  the  secondary  or  mesozoic  period.  It 
takes  its  name  from  the  chalk,  which  in  Europe  is  one  of 
the  characteristic  rocks  of  the  lower  strata  of  this  system. 
Next  below  the  cretaceous  lie  the  Jurassic  rocks,  and  next 
above  come  those  of  the  eocene  period,  which  are  the  oldest 
of  tertiary  rocks.  Cretaceous  oeds  abound  in  the  U.  S. ; 
and  on  the  great  plains  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  they  are  immensely  developed,  and  contain 
great  beds  of  valuable  lignitic  coal,  which,  however,  is  by 
some  referred  to  the  tertiary,  or  to  a  transition  group  be- 
tween the  cretaceous  and  the  eocene. 

Crete,  or  Can'dia  [fir.  Kpjni;  Turk.  AVnWi],  a  large 
and  famous  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  between  lat. 
34°  57'  and  35°  41'  N.,  and  Ion.  23°  29'  and  26°  20'  E.  It 
is  150  miles  long,  and  from  6  to  35  miles  wide.  The  sur- 
face is  mountainous.  Mount  Ida  rises  near  the  middle  of 
the  island  to  the  height  of  7674  feet.  Numerous  caverns 
occur  here,  and  an  extensive  one  neat  Mount  Ida  is  falded 
to  have  been  that  which  was  anciently  the  retreat  of  the 
Minotaur.  Among  the  minerals  are  limestone  and  slate. 
The  chief  productions  of  Crete  arc  cotton,  tobacco,  olive 
oil,  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  wine,  silk,  and  wool.  The 
population  in  ancient  times  is  believed  to  have  amounted 
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to  1,200,000,  and  at  the  time  when  it  was  acquired  by  the 
Venetians,  to  500,000;  it  is  now  estimated  at  210,000,  of 
whom  about  50,000  are  Mohammedans,  nearly  all  the  others 
being  Christians  belonging  to  the  Greek  Church,  which  has 
eight  bishops  in  the  island. 

History. — Crete  is  by  some  historians  considered  the 
cradle  of  the  civilization  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  Egyptians.  According  to  tradition,  Minos,  a 
celebrated  legislator,  reigned  over  this  island  before  the 
beginning  of  the  historical  period.  In  the  time  of  Homer, 
Crete  had  a  dense  population  of  the  Hellenic  race,  and 
contained  a  great  number  of  flourishing  cities.  Crete  was 
visited  by  the  apostle  Paul,  who  planted  a  church  in  it. 
The  Venetians  became  masters  of  this  island  in  1204.  The 
Turks  conquered  it  from  the  Venetians  in  1669.  In  1866 
the  Christian  inhabitants  revolted  against  the  Turks,  and 
demanded  annexation  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  This  war 
excited  much  sympathy  among  Christian  nations,  but  the 
Cretans  were  subdued  in  1869. 

Crete,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Will  CO.,  111., 
about  34  miles  S.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  1468. 

Crete,  a  city,  capital  of  Saline  co.,  Neb.,  on  the  Bur- 
lington and  Missouri  River  R.  R..  at  the  junction  of  the 
Beatrice  branch,  20  miles  from  Lincoln.  Jt  has  four 
churches,  several  manufactories,  and  one  weekly  paper, 
and  is  the  seat  of  Doane  College. 

Cre'tin  [Fr.  cr£(/n],  a  person  affected  with  CRETINISM 
(which  see). 

Cretineau-Joly  (JACQUES),  a  French  author,  born 
Sept.  23,  1803,  at  Fonteuay,  studied  theology  in  Paris,  and 
wrote  a  number  of  works  in  defence  of  the  interests  of 
royalty  and  the  Catholic  Church.  He  is  best  known  by  his 
"History  of  the  Jesuits"  (6  vols.,  1844-46),  an  elaborate 
work  in  defence  of  that  order.  Among  his  other  works  are 
"  Histoire  de  la  Vendee  Militaire  "  (4  vols.,  5th  ed.  1864), 
"  Histoire  de  Louis  Philippe  "  (2  vols.,  1861-63),  "  Lo  Pape 
Clement  XIV."  (1853),  "  Le  Cardinal  Consalvi"  (1864). 

Cret'inism  [Fr.  crttinismc ;  etymology  uncertain],  a 
name  applied  to  epidemic  idiocy  or  defective  mentality, 
usually  associated  with  physical  deformity  and  moral  de- 
basement. It  is  frequently  hereditary,  and  is  almost  al- 
ways found  in  connection  with  goitre.  It  prevails  espe- 
cially in  deep  alpine  valleys,  not  only  in  Switzerland  and 
Italy,  but  in  the  Pyrenees  and  Himalayas.  It  is  also 
found  in  China,  and  in  Bengal  is  frequent  on  calcareous 
plains.  In  Europe  it  is  seldom  found  at  a  higher  elevation 
than  3000  feet.  Cretins  are  often  very  repulsive,  dirty,  and 
shameless,  their  appetite  voracious,  the  mouth  large  and 
open,  the  eyes  small  and  usually  crossed,  the  noso  flat  and 
broad,  the  skull  wide  at  the  top,  with  a  narrow  base,  and 
the  forehead  retreating.  The  complexion  is  cadaverous, 
the  limbs  rachitic,  the  whole  body  dwarfish  except  the 
hands  and  fret,  which  are  large.  Cretinism  is  a  physical 
degeneration,  caused  by  defective  nutrition,  bad  ventila- 
tion, lack  of  sunlight,  and  especially  by  calcareous  matter 
taken  into  the  system  in  drinking-water.  Like  goitre,  it 
is  said  to  prevail  especially  where  magnesian  limestone 
abounds.  Cretinism  is  often  incomplete.  The  institution 
founded  by  GuggenbUhl  on  the  Abendberg  in  Switzerland 
has  been  the  model  for  many  others  for  the  improvement 
of  cretins  and  other  idiots.  (See  IDIOCY,  by  HERVEY  B. 
WILBUR,  M.D.) 

Cre'tius  (KONSTANTIN),  a  German  artist,  born  Jan.  6, 
1814,  studied  with  Konig.  He  has  treated  South  European 
peasant-life  and  later  history,  especially  the  CromwelHan 
period.  A  seriousness  of  composition  in  his  works  and 
excellent  coloring  are  to  be  remarked. 

Creuse,  a  department  near  the  centre  of  France,  has 
an  area  of  2151  square  miles.  The  surface  is  mostly  moun- 
tainous; the  soil  in  some  parts  is  thin  and  poor.  The 
principal  mineral  productions  arc  coal  and  salt.  The  rear- 
ing of  cattle  is  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  industry.  This 
is  one  of  the  poorest  departments  of  France.  Capital, 
Gufiret.  Pop.  274,057. 

Creu'zer  (GEOIIGE  FRIEDRICII),  a  learned  German  phi- 
lologist and  antiquary,  born  at  Marburg  Mar.  10,  1771. 
He  became  professor  of  philology  and  ancient  history  at 
Heidelberg  in  1804,  and  retained  that  position  for  forty- 
four  years.  His  principal  work  is  his  "Symbolism  and 
Mythology  of  Ancient  Peoples,  especially  the  Greeks"  (4 
vols.  8vo,  1810-12).  He  ascribed  to  the  pagan  myths  a 
mystical  significance  and  a  supernatural  origin.  The  old 
poet  Voss,  in  "Antisymbolik,"  contested  the  theory,  and  a 
lively  controversy  ensued.  He  odited  the  Oxford  Plotinus 
(3  vola.,  1835).  Died  Feb.  16,  1858.  (See  CRKCXKR'H 
autobiography,  "Aus  dein  Leben  eines  alteu  Professors," 
1847.) 

Creuzot,  Le,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Saone- 


et-Loire,  12  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Autun.  It  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  rich  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  and  has  extensive 
blast-furnaces,  iron-foundries,  machine-shops,  and  glass- 
works. Cannon,  anchors,  steam-engines,  etc.  are  made 
here.  This  town  has  increased  rapidly  in  recent  times.  P. 
23,872. 

Crevasse  [a  French  word  signifying  a  "crevice"  or 
"  crack,"  from  crever,  to  "  burst,"  to  "  break,"  to  "  split "], 
a  breach  in  the  dike  or  embankment  of  a  river,  as  in  the 
levees  of  the  Mississippi.  Crevasses  arc  sometimes  caused 
by  the  burrowing  of  crawfishes  and  other  animals,  and  are 
frequently  very  destructive.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the 
fissures  in  glaciers.  (See  LEVEES.) 

Crew,  in  nautical  language,  is  the  company  of  persons 
employed  in  a  ship,  but  the  name  is  mostly  limited  to  sea- 
men and  non-commissioned  officers.  There  are  upwards 
of  eighty  different  grades  or  offices  among  the  crew  of  the 
largest  war-steamers.  Besides  the  regular  crew  there  are 
minor  groups  of  workmen,  such  as  the  cooper's,  carpenter's, 
sailmaker's  crew,  etc.  In  England  the  master  of  a  mer- 
chant-ship, before  starting  on  a  voyage,  is  obliged  to  send 
a  list  of  his  crew  to  the  customs  comptroller  at  the  port 
of  departure,  and  a  similar  list  within  forty-eight  hours 
after  his  return.  This,  however,  is  required  of  the  masters 
of  coasting  vessels  only  twice  a  year.  The  number  of 
hands  in  large  sea-going  steamers  is  relatively  great,  owing 
to  the  duties  relating  to  the  machinery,  a  steamer  of  a 
thousand  tons  sometimes  requiring  sixty  or  seventy  hands. 
American  ships  carry  smaller  crews  for  their  tonnage  than 
those  of  other  nations.  This  is  regarded  as  a  cause  of 
many  shipwrecks. 

Crewe,  a  town  of  England,  in  Cheshire,  34  miles  S.  E. 
of  Liverpool.  It  is  a  central  station  of  live  important  rail- 
ways, and  has  shops  for  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  rail- 
way-carriages. Pop.  8159. 

Crib'bage  [from  crib,  as  used  in  the  game],  a  popular 
game  at  cards,  usually  played  by  two  persons.  The  game 
is  sixty-one  points,  which  are  scored  with  pegs  on  a  board 
called  a  cribbage-board  having  sixty-one  holes  on  each 
side.  In  the  U.  S.  the  game,  when  two  or  four  play,  is 
decided  by  the  winning  of  two  out  of  three  leys.  Where 
three  play,  the  first  out  in  a  double  circuit  of  the  board  is 
the  winner.  When  cribbage  is  played  by  three  persons 
a  three-cornered  board  is  used.  In  this  case  each  player 
receives  five  cards,  and  an  extra  card  is  dealt,  which  is 
added  to  the  crib.  When  four  persons  play  each  has  a  part- 
ner, and  each  receives  live  cards,  of  which  he  discards  one  to 
form  the  crib.  When  only  two  persons  play,  six  cards  are 
dealt  to  each  player,  and  each  discards  two,  to  form  what 
is  called  the  crib,  which  belongs  to  the  dealer.  The  pack  is 
then  cut,  and  the  dealer  turns  up  a  card,  called  the  turn-up, 
which  is  reckoned  in  scoring  as  belonging  to  all  the  hands 
and  the  crib.  The  cards  held  in  the  hands  are  then  played 
alternately,  counting  the  pips  (for  every  court  card  ten)  up 
to  thirty-one,  for  which  two  is  scored  to  the  person  playing 
the  card  that  makes  it,  and  scoring  in  the  same  way  for 
every  combination  made  according  to  any  of  the  following 
rules  :  Any  combination  of  cards  the  united  pips  of  which 
make  up  fifteen  scores  two  points.  A  sequence  in  rank 
(without  regard  to  suit)  of  three  or  more  cards  scores  one 
for  each  card.  Two  similar  cards  of  different  suits  (as  two 
fives  or  two  knaves)  form  a  pair,  and  score  two  ;  three 
form  &  pair-royal,  and  four  a  double  pair-royal,  scoring  re- 
spectively six  and  twelve.  When  the  cards  are  all  played 
each  hand  is  counted  by  itself,  according  to  the  same  rules. 
For  example,  a  hand  containing  two  sevens,  an  eight,  and 
a  nine,  with  an  eight  turned  up,  would  score  twenty-four: 
four  fifteens  (produced  by  the  different  combinations  of 
eight  and  seven)  =  8:  four  sequences  of  three  each  =  12 j 
two  pairs  =  4.  If  the  cards  in  either  hand,  or  the  cards  in 
the  crib  and  turn-up,  are  all  of  the  same  suit,  it  is  called  a 
Jtu»ht  and  one  is  scored  for  each  card.  If  a  knave  of  the 
same  suit  as  the  turn-up  be  in  either  hand  or  in  the  crib, 
the  holder  scores  one;  when  the  turn-up  is  a  knave  the 
dealer  scores  two.  During  the  play,  when  it  is  found  im- 
possible to  count  to  thirty-one  without  passing  that  limit, 
it  is  called  a  «/»,  and  the  last  player  scores  one. 

Crich'ton  (JAMES),  called  THE  ADMIRABLE  CRICHTON, 
born  in  Perthshire  in  1551  or  1560,  was  a  son  of  Robert 
Crichton,  lord  advocate  of  Scotland.  Educated  at  St. 
Andrew's,  before  he  was  twenty  he  had  run  through  the 
entire  circle  of  the  sciences.  He  could  speak  in  ten  lan- 
guages, and  was  adroit  in  all  manly  accomplishments.  He 
journeyed  through  Europe  about  1580,  challenging  all 
scholars  to  a  learned  disputation  in  any  of  twelve  tongues. 
He  vanquished  all  the  doctors  of  all  the  universities  ;  more- 
over, he  disarmed  the  most  famous  swordsman  of  the  time 
in  fencing,  and  by  his  grace  and  manly  beauty  his  amorous 
triumphs  were  not  less  distinguished.  He  found  his  death  in 
1583,  at  the  hands  of  his  pupil  Vincentio,  son  of  Gonzago,  the 
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duke  of  Muntua,  a  dissolute  youth  whom  he  had  roughly 
jo. iied  in  a  carnival  encounter.  Unmasking  on  discover 
ing  his  young  opponent,  he  presented  hi-  sword  and  bared 
hill  breast,  und  the  brutal  stripling  stabbed  him.  "  Ho  was," 
says  Scaliger,  "  a  man  of  very  wonderful  genius,  more 
worthy  of  admiral  ion  than  e-irrm.''  The  stories  of  his  uc- 
ooiii|. li«hmciits  are  no  .l.mlii  exaggerated.  (Sec  P.  F.  TVT- 
I.KII,  "  I, ilV  n!'  tin-  Admirable  Crichlon,"  I  MM.) 

C'rick'et  [probably  so  culled  from  the  sound  they  pro- 
duce], the  popular  name  of  certain  orthopterous  insects, 
in  ally  allied  to  locusts  anil  gras-liopjMTS,  tin-  typo  of  the 
family  Aehetidic.  The  wings,  being  horizontally  folded, 
form  a  slender  point  beyond  the  wing-covers.  In  virtue  of 
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a  peculiar  formation  of  the  wing-covers,  and  by  their  fric- 
tion, the  males  produce  that  stridulous  sound  by  which 
HI--C  insects  arc  so  well  known.  Of  the  typical  genus 
A<  li'tu  the  U.  S.  have  several  species,  including  the  com- 
mon black  cricket  (  Acli>tu  nftbreviata).  The  common  Amer- 
ican mole-cricket  (firyllnti<//>n  l>r<  i-i]tenni»)  has  wings  shorter 
than  tho  mole-crickets  of  Europe.  The  mole-crickets  con- 
struct chambers  for  their  eggs  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  the  passages  leading  to  these  cells  are  long  and 
tortuous,  like  those  of  the  inole.  The  climbing  crickets 
(fEcanthun)  are  represented  in  the  U.S.  by  several  species. 
They  are  often  found  upon  weeds  and  shrubs. 

Cricket  [etymologically  related  to  tho  word  crook,  it 
having  been  formerly  plim'd  with  a  crooked  stick  for  a  bat], 
a  sport  well  known  as  one  of  the  national  games  of  Eng- 
land, is  of  unknown  though  ancient  date.  It  has  become 
popular  in  England  within  the  present  century.  It  is 
played  upon  a  tract  of  level,  grassy  ground,  and  requires 
players  sufficient  to  form  two  sides  of  eleven,  or  twenty- 
tuo  each.  The  variety  of  the  game  known  as  "double 
wicket"  is  that  which  is  generally  played,  requiring  two 
sets  of  wickets  and  bails,  two  bats  and  a  ball.  "  Single 
wicket"  may  bepluyed  by  a  less  number  of  persons.  When 
a  match  is  to  be  played,  they  first  "pitch"  the  wickets, 
which  arc  wooden  frames  of  three  upright  sticks  or  "stumps" 
twenty-seven  inches  high.  Two  horizontal  pieces  of  wood 
called  "  bails  "  are  placed  on  the  top  of  each  wicket.  The 
wickets  are  twenty-two  yards  apart.  The  players  first  toss 
for  first  innings,  and  the  director  of  one  side  places  a  batter 
ut  each  wicket;  a  wicket-keeper,  a  bowler,  a  "  long-stop," 
and  fielders  are  placed  in  position  by  the  director  of  the 
other  side.  The  object  of  the  bowler  is  so  to  direct  his  boll 
towards  the  opposite  wickets  as  to  knock  off  tho  bails  or 
strike  down  the  stumps  or  upright  rods,  while  the  batter's 
object  is  to  protect  his  wicket  by  stopping  the  ball  or  driv- 
ing it  out.  of  the  field.  At  a  given  signal  the  bowler  de- 
livers the  first  ball.  If  the  batsman  misses  the  ball  and  it 
passes  the  wicket,  the  wicket-keeper  stops  it  and  returns  it 
to  tho  bowler,  who  delivers  another.  When  the  batsman 
strikes  the  ball  away,  he  runs  to  the  opposite  wicket,  his 
companion  crosses  to  his.  and  so  on  till  the  ball  is  returned 
by  a  fielder  to  the  bowler  or  wicket-keeper.  The  batter 
may  possibly  have  time  to  make  two  or  three  "  runs"  be- 
fore the  ball  is  returned.  The  scorers  credit  him  with  these 
runs.  If  tho  wicket-keeper  or  bowler  touches  the  wicket 
with  the  ball  before  the  hatsman  touches  it  with  his  bat  or 
has  reached  his  ground,  the  striker  is  out  and  another  takes 
his  place.  If  one  of  the  opposite  parly  eateh  a  ball  before 
it  reaches  the  ground,  or  if  the  striker  knocks  down  his  own 
wicket,  or  if  he  prevent  a  ball  from  being  caught,  or  strikes 


it  twice,  or  if  a  ball  which  would  have  hit  hit  wicket  ii 
stopped  by  any  part  of  his  pervm,  the  striker  is  out.  Tho 
duty  of  the  wicket -keeper  in  to  stop  with  his  hands  tho 
balls  which  the  batsman  m  !-••.-.  The  lung-stop  stands  be- 
hind him.  and  slops  balls  that  escape  the  wicket-keeper. 
The  fielders  are  posted  in  different  parts  of  the  ground. 
They  must  possess  quickness  of  eye  and  foot,  and  much  de- 

Cds  on  their  judgment  of  distance.  Fielder?  throw  the 
to  the  wicket-keeper,  who  returns  it  to  the  bowler.  All 
change  places  at  the  end  of  every  four  bowls;  e\ery  tour 
balls  are  thus  delivered  from  alternate  wickets.  Four  balls 
are  called  an  "  over,"  and  credited  to  the  side  which  is  in. 
The  laws  of  the  Marylebone  Club  of  England  are  generally 
taken  as  the  standard  rules  for  this  game. 
Crick'lade,  a  town  of  England,  in 
Wiltshire,  on  the  river  Inis,  7  miles  8.  E. 
of  Circnccster.  It  consists  mainly  of  a 
single  street  of  poorly  built  houses.  It 
has  two  antique  churches.  It  was  former 
ly  a  borough-town,  but  was  disfranchised 
in  1782.  Pop.  in  1871,  43,552. 

Crillon,  de  (Loris  DES  BALBES  DE 
Iii:it TON  j,  a  famous  French  warrior,  born  in 
Provence  in  1541.  lie  served  at  the  sicgo 
of  Calais  in  1558,  and  fought  against  the 
Huguenots  in  tho  civil  wars,  lie  distin- 
guished himself  at  Jarnao  and  Moncontour, 
and  at  the  naval  battle  of  Lepanto  (1571). 
l>uring  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  he  fought 
for  that  king  against  the  Catholic  League. 
In  li.^9  he  entered  the  service  of  Henry 
IV.,  who  styled  him  "the  bravest  of  the 
brave."  He  contributed  to  the  victory  at 
Ivry  (1590).  Died  1615.  (Sec  SERVIKZ, 
"  Histoire  du  brave  Crillon,"  1844;  ABBK 
r>K  CRILLON,  "  Vie  de  L.  des  Balbes  de 
licrton  de  Crillon,"  3  vols.,  1826.) — A  de- 
scendant of  "the  brave"  Crillon,  I. or  is 
(1718-96),  was  a  distinguished  general  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  war,  and  in  the  service 
of  Spain  became  duke  of  Mahon,  and  commanded  at  the 
futile  investment  of  Gibraltar  in  1782. — His  grandson,  Duo 
de  Mahon  (1775-1832),  a  Spanish  general,  was  viceregcnt 
of  Navarro  under  Joseph  Bonaparte. 

C'rime,  any  act  done  in  violation  of  those  duties  which 
an  individual  owes  to  the  community,  and  for  a  breach  of 
which  the  law  has  provided  that  the  offender  shall  make 
satisfaction  to  the  public.  The  ascertainment  of  these 
duties,  which  society  imposes  upon  its  members  for  the 
general  welfare,  is  derived  either  from  the  common  concur- 
rence of  the  moral  sentiments  of  any  community  or  from 
the  enactment  of  specific  laws  defining  and  enforcing  par- 
ticular obligations.  Offences  against  the  one  variety  of 
duties  are  said  to  be  mala  in  ie  (wrongful  in  themselves), 
while  those  against  the  other  are  designated  mala  prohitita 
(wrongful  because  prohibited  by  statute).  As  a  general 
practice,  however,  legislative  prohibition  is  also  extended 
to  the  case  of  crimes  which  are  strictly  mala  in  te,  both  to 
provide  against  uncertainty  and  fluctuation  of  opinion  and 
to  create  additional  sanctions ;  so  that  the  precise  original 
distinction  between  the  two  classes  is  no  longer  preserved. 
The  laws  of  England  recognize  a  larger  variety  of  crimes 
not  depending  upon  statute  than  is  generally  the  case  in 
the  American  States.  But  even  here,  as  a  rule,  there  arc 
still  some  offences  for  which  the  common  law  alone  makes 
provision. 

By  the  common  law  crimes  are  divided  into  two  great 
classes — felonies  and  misdemeanors.  The  distinction  is 
based  upon  tho  relative  enormity  of  various  offences. 
Thus,  the  term  "felony"  includes  those  which  are  of  great- 
est magnitude,  while  "misdemeanor"  is  reserved  for  tho 
residue.  But  nevertheless  an  understanding  of  the  exact 
extent  of  meaning  of  these  two  designations  can  only  be 
attained  by  an  indirect  mode  of  definition — vii.  by  show- 
ing the  diversity  of  punishment  in  the  respective  cases.  A 
felony  was  originally  any  crime  for  which  the  penalty  might 
be  a  forfeiture  of  lands  or  goods;  a  misdemeanor  was  one 
which  entailed  a  milder  punishment.  In  some  of  the 
American  States  the  punishments  distinguishing  felonies 
have  been  changed,  and  are  now  cither  death  or  imprison- 
ment in  a  State  prison.  In  others,  while  the  common-law 
distinction  has  been  discarded,  no  different  one  has  been 
adopted  to  supply  its  place,  so  that  the  two  terms  are  used 
without  precision  or  definiteness  of  meaning. 

In  order  that  a  person  may  be  guilty  of  a  crime  there 
must  be  a  concurrence  of  capacity,  intent,  and  wrongful 
net.  The  ijnestions  of  capacity  and  intent  are,  in  fact, 
do-rly  related,  since  tho  law  adjudges  a  person  incapable 
of  a  criminal  offence  only  because  it  presumes  him  incom- 
petent to  form  a  criminal  purpose.  The  principal  causes 
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of  incapacity  are  infancy  and  the  want  of  mental  sound- 
ness. Infancy  exempts  from  responsibility  only  when  chil- 
dren are  so  young  as  to  have  no  acquaintance  with  the 
nature  of  a  criminal  offence.  At  the  common  law  a  child 
under  seven  years  of  age  is  conclusively  presumed  to  be 
unable  to  commit  a  crime ;  between  seven  and  fourteen,  his 
liability  depends  upon  his  actual  discretion,  which  must 
be  determined  in  each  particular  instance  by  special 
proof;  after  fourteen,  he  is  considered  presumptively  cap- 
able. The  want  of  proper  mental  capacity  to  form  a  crim- 
inal intention  exists  in  the  case  of  idiots,  lunatics,  and  all 
persons  who  are  either  permanently  of  unsound  mind,  or 
so  deranged  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  any  wrongful 
act  as  not  to  be  aware  of  its  guilty  character.  Exactly 
what  degree  of  mental  alienation  should  be  sufficient  to  ex- 
empt from  responsibility  is  a  matter  difficult  to  determine. 
Tho  only  criterion  that  can  generally  be  adopted  is  the 
wrong-doer's  power  of  appreciation  of  the  wrongful  nature 
of  the  particular  act  which  he  committed.  (See  INSANITY.) 
Voluntary  drunkenness,  however,  though  it  may  confuse  and 
disorder  the  moral  perceptions,  and  produce  a  kind  of  tem- 
porary insanity  as  pernicious  in  its  effects  as  natural  aber- 
ration, affords,  in  general,  no  defence  for  the  criminal  of- 
fender. Only  where  a  specific  intent  is  an  essential  element 
to  constitute  a  crime  can  a  person  intoxicated  be  excused  for 
that  particular  offence.  As  a  rule,  the  intent  to  drink  is 
sufficiently  culpable  to  make  the  resulting  act  punishable. 
If,  however,  true  insanity  or  delirium  tremcns  should  be 
produced  as  a  consequence  of  intoxication,  and  the  victim 
of  it  should  commit  an  act  which  if  he  were  sane  would  be 
a  crime,  he  will  be  excused.  The  law  in  that  case  only  re- 
gards the  fact  of  insanity,  without  reference  to  the  means 
by  which  it  has  been  occasioned.  Besides  these  natural  in- 
capacities, which  exempt  from  penalty,  there  exist  certain 
other  causes  for  exoneration,  such  as  duress  and  coverture. 
Whenever  an  offence  is  not  perpetrated  voluntarily,  but 
under  the  compulsion  of  force  or  fear,  there  is  wanting  that 
willing  pursuit  of  crime  which  is  alone  a  just  reason  for 
condemnation.  In  like  manner,  the  stress  of  overwhelming 
necessity  relieves  from  guilt  the  involuntary  wrong-doer. 
Coverture  also,  or  the  condition  of  a  married  woman,  ex- 
empts from  liability  in  some  instances,  because  her  action 
is  considered  to  have  been  occasioned  by  constraint  ex- 
erted by  her  husband.  Thus,  all  crimes  committed  by  a 
wife  in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  except  some  of  a  graver 
class,  as  treason,  murder,  robbery,  and  the  like,  are  presumed 
to  be  done  by  coercion.  This  presumption  is  not  a  conclu- 
sive one,  but  relieves  a  married  woman  from  any  conse- 
quence of  her  action  until  rebutted  by  direct  evidence  that 
the  crime  was  exclusively  of  her  own  commission.  This 
mode  of  justification  by  alleging  constraint  only  applies  to 
married  women.  Servants  and  children  are  not  excused, 
though  acting  under  the  command  of  masters  or  parents. 

The  necessity  for  the  existence  of  a  criminal  intent  in 
order  to  make  a  person  responsible  for  his  wrongful  acts 
forms  an  important  distinction  between  criminal  and  civil 
liability,  for  in  civil  cases  intent  need  not  generally  be 
proved.  It  has  always  been  a  well-recognized  maxim  in 
criminal  jurisprudence  that  "  the  act  does  not  make  a  man 
guilty  unless  his  purpose  also  be  guilty."  But  the  inten- 
tion need  not  necessarily  contemplate  the  commission  of 
the  particular  consequence  which  results.  In  most  in- 
stances, of  course,  the  act  done  will  be  the  specific  act  in- 
tended. But  yet,  if  there  be  a  purpose  to  perpetrate  one 
crime,  and  the  means  used  for  its  accomplishment  unex- 
pectedly result  in  a  different  offence  or  affect  a  person 
against  whom  they  were  not  directed,  there  is  still  a  suffi- 
cient connection  of  intent  and  act  to  warrant  a  holding  to 
accountability.  Thus,  if  a  man  intends  to  shoot  A  and 
his  act  results  in  the  death  of  B,  whom  he  did  not  intend 
to  injure,  he  is  nevertheless  responsible,  as  though  he  had 
actually  intended  to  kill  B.  This  principle,  however,  is 
not  in  all  its  rigor  applicable  when  the  crime  committed  is 
strictly  in  the  class  of  mala  prohibits,  for  the  original 
purpose  is  not  then  deemed  sufficiently  reprehensible.  A 
still  different  case  arises  where  the  preconceived  intention 
had  reference  to  the  specific  act  performed,  but  did  not 
include  knowledge  of  its  criminality,  as  where  a  person 
shoots  game  at  a  certain  season  when  it  is  prohibited, 
without  being  aware  that  he  is  violating  the  law.  In  this 
class  of  instances  it  is  likewise  true  that  all  the  necessary 
elements  of  a  crime  are  sufficiently  present  to  justify  pun- 
ishment. The  principle  is,  that  ignorance  of  the  law  must 
afford  no  excuse.  If  such  were  not  the  rule,  all  laws  would 
be  ineffective,  for  would-be  offenders  would  be  likely  to 
abstain  from  examining  their  provisions,  and  thereby  se- 
cure impunity.  The  accompaniment  of  intent  and  act, 
therefore,  which  will  constitute  criminal  transgression,  may 
occur  in  three  different  forms :  First,  the  intent  may  be 
wrongful,  and  contemplate  the  very  offence  committed ; 
second,  the  intent  may  be  wrongful,  but  contemplate  an- 


other offence  than  the  one  committed ;  third,  the  intent 
may  be  really  innocent,  but  contemplate  an  offence  which 
happens  to  be  prohibited  by  law,  and  so  criminal. 

There  are  some  cases  in  which,  though  no  actual  criminal 
intent  is  conceived,  yet  the  law  presumes  its  existence. 
When  acts  are  characterized  by  such  a  degree  of  negligence 
or  carelessness  as  to  evince  a  culpable  indifference  whether 
wrong  is  done  or  not,  the  wanton  disregard  of  commonly 
recognized  duties  is  essentially  criminal  of  itself.  But  if 
an  unlawful  act  is  committed,  through  mere  accident  or 
misfortune,  in  the  prosecution  of  some  legitimate  under- 
taking, the  unwitting  offender  is  excused.  In  like  manner, 
though  ignorance  of  law  affords  no  justification,  ignorance 
of  fact,  where  no  reasonable  opportunity  is  granted  for 
acquiring  correct  information,  is  a  valid  excuse.  The  law 
may  always  be  known  when  the  facts  cannot  be  ascertained. 
"  The  guilt  of  the  accused,"  it  has  been  said  as  to  these 
matters  of  fact,  "  must  depend  on  the  circumstances  as 
they  appear  to  him." 

The  necessity  that  an  act  must  concur  with  the  intent 
depends  upon  the  principle  that  no  mere  mental  conception 
or  fancy,  no  matter  how  reprehensible  morally,  can  ever  be 
taken  cognizance  of  at  law  without  some  overt  expression 
of  it  in  an  objective  result. 

The  parties  engaged  in  the  commission  of  crimes  are  dis- 
tinguished either  as  principals  or  accessories.  A  principal 
in  the  first  degree  is  one  who  is  the  actual,  direct  perpetra- 
tor of  the  offence.  A  principal  in  the  second  degree  is  one 
who  is  present,  aiding  and  abetting  the  act  to  be  done.  An 
accessory  is  a  participant  in  the  wrong-doing  in  some  more 
remote  manner,  cither  by  procuration  or  assistance  before 
the  act,  or  after  its  occurrence  by  sharing  in  the  profits  ac- 

?uired  or  shielding  the  immediate  offenders  from  justice. 
n  the  one  case  he  is  called  an  accessory  before  the  fact; 
in  the  other,  an  accessory  after  the  fact.  This  distinction 
between  principals  and  accessories  is  maintained  only  with 
reference  to  felonies,  and  even  among  these  an  exception  is 
made  of  the  crime  of  treason.  There  is  no  accessory  before 
the  fact  in  the  common-law  crime  of  manslaughter,  for  in 
it  there  is  no  preconceived  intent  to  kill.  In  treason  and 
in  misdemeanors  all  the  participants  are  deemed  princi- 
pals :  in  the  one  case,  from  the  enormity,  and  in  the  other 
from  the  comparative  triviality,  of  the  offence.  Where  the 
distinction  is  preserved  there  is  no  reason  for  diversity  of 
punishment  as  between  principals  and  accessories  before 
the  fact.  Accessories  after  the  fact  are  not  so  severely 
punished,  as  their  offence  consists  in  an  attack  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  A  wife  is  excused  for  thus  shield- 
ing her  husband.  It  was  formerly  the  rule  that  the  acces- 
sory could  not  be  brought  to  trial  before  the  principal,  but 
this  doctrine  has  been  quite  generally  changed  by  statute. 

The  various  crimes  which  may  be  committed  are  classi- 
fied by  legal  writers  in  different  ways.  Blackstone  in  his 
Commentaries  treats  them  as  either  offences  against  morals 
and  religion  or  the  law  of  nations,  or  as  against  the  exist- 
ence of  the  government  or  state,  such  as  treason,  or  against 
public  order  under  the  respective  titles  of  public  justice, 
public  peace,  public  trade,  public  health  or  economy,  and 
finally,  against  individuals.  These  last  are  subdivided 
into  those  which  are  committed  against  the  person,  against 
habitations,  and  against  property.  This  classification  is 
incomplete,  and  no  place  can  be  found  in  it  for  certain  well- 
established  crimes,  particularly  those  which  have  been 
created  by  statute.  The  most  satisfactory  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Bishop,  who  discusses 
the  general  principles  of  law  governing  crimes,  and  then 
considers  specifically  each  crime  known  to  the  law  under  an 
alphabetical  arrangement.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the 
criminal  law  of  the  Federal  government  is  wholly  created 
by  statute,  Congress  having  enacted  so-called  "  Crime 
Acts."  Under  the  State  governments  the  common  law  of 
crimes  exists  unless  changed  by  statute.  It  will  be  impos- 
sible in  this  brief  notice  to  do  more  than  to  refer  to  some 
of  the  leading  crimes,  which  are  considered  under  their  re- 
spective titles:  ARSON,  BRIBERY,  BUKGLAUY,  CIIAMPKRTY, 
CHKATING,  KMIH://I.KMF,ST,  FALSE  PRETENCES,  FORGERY, 
GAMING,  LAIK  KNY,  LIBEL,  MAYHBM,  PERJURY,  PIRACY, 
POLYGAMY,  11  APE,  RIOT,  ROBBERY,  THEASON,  USURY.  For 
punishment  of  crimes,  see  PCXISHMEST. 

In  this  brief  account  only  the  common-law  doctrine  of 
crimes  could  be  considered.  Upon  this  may  be  further  con- 
sulted BLACKSTONE'S  "Commentaries,"  book  iv, ;  BISHOP 
"On  Criminal  Law;"  BISHOP  "On  Criminal  Procedure;" 
WHARTON'S  "American  Criminal  Law ;"  RUSSELL  "  On 
Crimes  ;"  HALE,  "  Pleas  of  the  Crown  ;"  HAWKINS,  "  Pleas 
of  the  Crown  ;"  EAST,  "  Pleas  of  the  Crown  j"  and  FOSTER'S 
"  Crown  Law."  The  statutes  of  the  States  severally  should 
also  be  referred  to.  Upon  the  general  subject  of  criminal 
offences  may  be  consulted  ORTOLAN'S  "Droit  Penal ;"  I{KC- 
CARIA  "On  Crimes;"  MITTERMAIER  "On  Capital  Punish- 
ment/' etc.  T.  W.  DWIGHT. 
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('riinc'fi,  The  [Kus*».  A'n'm  ;  ano.  T>\uri<-<i  f'hifntme- 
nu>],  a  peninsula  of  Suuthorn  Russia,  forms  part  of  the 
government  of  Taurida.  and  is  nearly  surrounded  by  the 
Black  Sc:i  and  tlu>  Sea  of  Azof.  It  is  connected  with  the 
main  html  by  the  isthmus  ot  IVreknp.  ,'i  miles  broad.  Its 
Icim'th  H.  mid  \V.  is  nearly  200  miles,  and  its  area  7ti.il 
si|u.'in-  nlleti  Pop.  about  200,000.  The  north-western 
part  "i  the  Crimea  is  it  treeless,  plain,  the  Boil  of  which  is 
impregnated  with  salt  and  lit  only  for  pasturage.  The 
south  eastern  part  is  occupied  by  wooded  mountains  and 
fertile  valleys,  but  they  are  ill  cultivated.  The  highest 
p^k  of  these  mountains,  is  jfsil  I'ect  above  the  level  of  (he 
BeHfe  Among  the  productions  are  grain,  grapes,  olives,  silk, 
honey,  and  wine.  Many  horses  anil  cattle  are  reared  here, 
and  salt  is  exported.  The  chief  towns  are  Simferopol,  Se- 
•  :IM|)D|,  and  Baktshi-Serai.  The  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion are  Tartars.  It  was  conquered  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury by  the  Tartars,  who  converted  it  into  the  khanat  of 
Kriin  I artary.  It  was  annexed  to  Russia  iu  1783. 

Crimean  War,  so  called  because  it  was  chiefly  waged  in 
the  Russian  peninsula  of  the  Crimea.  It  was  carried  on  by 
France,  Great  liritain.  Turkey,  and  Sardinia,  against  Russia. 
The  motive  of  the  allies  was  partly  to  check  the  growing 
power  and  encroachment.'  of  Russia,  and  to  prop  up  thetot- 
terinc;  tli  rone  oft  lie  Tu  rlush  >ul  tan.  One  cause  of  the  war  was 
the  claim  of  Russia  to  be  I  lie  protector  of  the  i  i  reck  Church 
in  Turkey.  After  inetVeciu'il  negotiations  between  Russia 
and  the  Ottoman  I'orte,  the  Russian  army  entered  the  prin- 
cipalities in  .Inly,  ls.~>:s,and  war  was  declared  by  the  sultan 
in  October  of  that  year.  Early  in  Jan.,  1854,  the  French  and 
English  fleets  entered  the  IShick  Sea,  and  these  allied  powers 
announced  to  the  czar  Nicholas  that  their  combined  fleets 
must  have  command  of  that  sea.  A  treaty  of  alliance  be- 
tween France,  England,  and  the  Porte  having  been  signed 
Mar.  12,  the  former  two  powers  declared  war  Mar.  27  and 
28.  The  French  and  English  fleets  bombarded  Odessa 
April  22.  Lord  Rnglun  took  command  of  the  British  army, 
and  Marshal  Saint-Arnaud  of  the  French.  The  allied 
armies  hindedat  \  ;un:i  M:iv  21),  and  there  suffered  severely 
from  cholera.  The  allies  moved  their  armies  to  the  Crimea 
early  in  September,  and  defeated  the  Russians  at  the  river 
Alma  on  the  20th  of  that  month.  Prince  Mentchikof  com- 
manded the  Russian  army.  The  allies  commenced  the 
bombardment  of  Sevastopol  Oct.  17,  fought  a  battle  at 
Balaklava  Oot.  25,  and  gained  a  victory  at  Inkerman  Nov. 
5.  The  British  troops,  being  ill  supplied  with  food  and 
clothing,  suffered  great  privations  and  hardships  in  the 
ensuing  winter,  and  large  numbers  of  them  perished.  The 
king  of  Sardinia  joined  the  allies  in  Jan.,  1855.  In  May, 
General  Pefissier  became  commander-in-chief  of  the  French 
army.  On  June  18  the  allies  attacked  the  important  fort- 
resses known  as  the  Malakoff  and  the  Redan,  but  were 
repulsed.  The  French  took  the  Malakoff  by  storm  Sept. 
8,  and  the  Russians  evacuated  Sevastopol  about  the  9th 
of  that  month.  An  armistice  was  concluded  Feb.  26,  1856, 
and  after  the  belligerents  had  mot  in  conference  at  Paris, 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  in  that  eity  Mar.  30,  1856. 

Criminal  Law.    See  LAW,  by  PROF.  T.  W.  DWICHT. 

Crim'mitschnu,  a  town  of  Saxony,  on  the  Pleisse  and 
on  the  railway  from  Altenburg  to  Zwickau,  10  miles  N.  W. 
of  the  latter.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollens  and  a  num- 
ber of  machine-works  and  breweries.  Pop.  15,280. 

Crinoid'ea,  or  Crinoideic  [from  the  Gr.  «J>IVOK,  a 


"lily,"  and  «IJot,  "appearance"],  an  order  or  fmnilv  of 
radiated  animals  of  the  class  Kehmodcrmata.  As  fossils 
they  are  sometimes  called  stone  lilies,  having  a  radiated, 
lily-shaped  disk  supported  on  a  jointed  stem.  Wlieu  this 
stem  is  cylindrical,  the  species  are  termed  cnuriuites;  when 
it  is  pentagonal,  they  are  callc.  I  p.-niaciinitcs.  The  recent 
,-pecies  of  Crinoidea  are  few,  but  the  extinct  rpecicn  »n  .-o 
numerous  that  their  fossils  constitute  the  greater  part  of 
extensive  strata  of  limestone.  I  h,  Murlingiuii  limestone 
contains  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  criuoids. 

Crin'oline  [from  the  Lot.  rrinii,  "  hair"],  a  name  first 
given  by  the  French  to  a  fabric  of  horse-hair  used  in  ladies' 
dress.  It  is  now  applied  generally  to  structures  of  steel 
wire  called  "hoops,"  and  used  for  the  same  purpose  —  that 
of  distending  the  skirts.  This  was  called  /unliuyulr  in  tho 
time  of  Elizabeth.  In  1744  hoops  were  so  large  that  a 
woman  occupied  the  space  of  six  men.  In  1796  they  had 
been  discarded  in  private  life,  but  were  worn  at  court  until 
the  time  of  George  IV.,  who  abolished  them.  Hoops  have 
reappeared  since  1850  ;  they  are  made  of  steel  wires  covered 
with  cotton  thread,  and  form  a  skirt  which  varies  in  size 
and  shape  according  to  the  changes  of  fashion. 

Cri'oBphinx  [from  the  Gr.  «pi«,  a  "  ram  "],  a  term  ap- 

Elieil  to  images,  found  in  Egypt,  of  sphinxes  having  a  rain's 
ead  instead  of  a  human  head.    Tho  latter  are  termed  aud- 


ApiKrinitcs  triijintidact'j'.us  (a  fossil  encrinite). 


Cris'field,  a  post-village  of  Somerset  co.,  Md.,  on  the 
Little  Anncmesscx  River,  and  at  the  southern  terminus  of 
the  Eastern  Shore  R.  R.,  19  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Princess  Anne. 
It  has  a  tri-weekly  steamboat  connection  with  Norfolk,  Va. 
It  has  two  weekly  newspapers. 

Cri'sis  [Gr.  nfimt,  a  "determination,"  from  »p<V»,  a 
"judge,"  to  "decide"],  a  term  which  is  used  by  physicians 
to  denote  the  sudden  determination  of  disease  towards  re- 
covery or  towards  death.  The  doctrine  of  crises  is  con- 
nected with  that  of  a  materiel  niorbi,  or  material  of  disease, 
in  the  blood.  A  doctrine  associated  with  that  of  crises  is 
the  belief  in  certain  days  as  showing  characteristic  symp- 
toms, sometimes  prognostic  of  recovery  or  death.  This  old 
belief  seems  to  have  had  a  certain  foundation  in  tho  facts 
observable  in  clinical  medicine.  The  doctrine  of  crises  and 
of  a  materiti  morbi  is  still  sometimes  taught.  A  sudden 
discharge  of  any  suppressed  secretion  is  called  a  critical 
discharge  when  occurring  about  the  turning-point  of  the 
disease. 

Cris'pi  (FRANCESCO),  an  Italian  statesman,  born  Oct.  4, 
1819,  at  Ribcra,  became  a  lawyer  in  Naples,  was  in  1848 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  insurrection  in  Palermo,  and  for 
two  years  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Sicilians  in  their  re- 
sistance to  Ferdinand  I.  In  1859  and  1860  be  was  again 
at  the  head  of  the  new  revolution  of  Sicily,  and  co-operated 
with  Garibaldi  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons,  which 
caused  the  annexation  of  Naples  and  Sicily  to  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  He  led  in  1861  the  constitutional  opposition. 

Crig'pin,  SAINT,  a  native  of  Rome,  is  supposed  to  hare 
worked  at  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker  in  Gaul.  According 
to  tho  legend,  he  was  so  benevolent  that  he  stole  leather  to 
make  shoes  for  the  poor.  In  287  A.  D.  he  and  his  brother 
Crispinian  suffered  martyrdom.  He  is  the  patron  saint  of 
shoemakers.  St.  Crispin's  Day  is  October  25. 

Crispin,  Knights  of  Saint,  a  secret  society  among 
shoemakers,  founded  in  1866  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  numbered 
in  1870  about  100,000  members  in  300  lodges.  They  have 
an  organization  similar  to  that  of  the  Free  Masons  and 
other  secret  orders.  All  the  lodges  of  one  Slate  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  State  grand  lodge,  while  the  latter  is 
subordinate  to  the  U.  S.  grand  lodge.  The  object  of  the 
order  is  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  workingmen  against 
employers,  to  regulate  the  wages,  anil  to  establish  special 
funds  in  support  of  the  members  of  the  order  and  their 
families  in  case  of  sickness  and  death.  There  is  also  an 
order  of  the  "  Daughters  of  Saint  Crispin,  "  embracing  wo- 
men employed  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  and  boots. 

Crit'ias  [Kptri'«],  an  Athenian  orator  and  one  of  tho 
Thirty  Tyrants,  was  a  pupil  of  Socrates.  He  was  ban- 
ished from  Athens  about  406  B.  C.,  but  he  returned  with 
I.ysandcr  the  Spartan  in  404,  and  then  became  one  of  the 
ruling  body  called  Thirty  Tyrants.  He  caused  the  death 
of  Theramenes.  He  was  killed  in  a  battle  by  the  army  of 
Thrasybulus  in  404  B.  C. 

Crit'ic  [Gr.  «/>.TUC<«  (from  ««M'MI,  to'  "judge  ")  ;  Lat.  cn'«- 
ICH«;  Fr.  rn'tii/iK  •  :  (!cr.  Kritiker],  literally  and  strictly. 
"[one]  fit  or  competent  to  judge;"  but  the  term  is  applied 
in  common  parlance  to  any  one  who  takes  upon  himself  to 
judge  of  works  of  literature,  art.  etc.  —  in  short,  of  any- 
thing which  requires  the  exercise  of  the  judging,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  aesthetic,  faculty.  To  jnrlyr  and  coiirfrmii 
appear  to  be  considered  by  many  as  the  principal  part  of 
the  office  of  a  critic.  But  he  who  is  really  "  fit  to  judge  " 
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will  be  no  less  able  nor  less  willing  to  discover  beauties,  if 
they  exist,  than  point  out  defects.  It  may  indeed  be  the 
more  frequent  duty  of  a  true  critic  to  blame  than  to  praise, 
because  works  of  genuine  merit  are  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral rule ;  nevertheless,  it  is  unquestionably  a  rarer,  as  it  is 
a  higher  and  nobler,  office  to  appreciate  and  do  justice  to 
the  various  kinds  and  shades  of  excellence,  than  simply  to 
condemn  what  merits  condemnation. 

Of  all  the  critics  of  antiquity,  the  greatest  beyond  com- 
parison was  undoubtedly  Aristotle.  Aristarchus,  who  is 
often  styled  "  the  prince  of  critics,"  was  more  properly  a 
grammarian  and  commentator  than  a  critic,  in  the  wider 
modern  acceptation  of  this  term.  Among  the  Romans, 
Quiutilian  was  especially  distinguished  as  a  critic,  but 
the  poet  Horace  was  a  critic  of  a  higher  and  rarer  order. 

In  modern  times  the  greatest  names  in  general  criticism 
among  the  English  are  those  of  Dryden,  Pope,  Doctor 
Johnson,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Hazlitt,  Mackintosh,  and  Hallam  ; 
to  which  may  be  added  those  of  Lords  Jeffrey,  Brougham, 
and  Macaulay ;  and  lastly  that  of  Carry le,  who,  if  too  often 
extravagant  and  wayward,  is  perhaps,  when  not  biassed  by 
pique  or  prejudice,  not  surpassed  by  any  in  breadth  of 
comprehension  or  truth  of  insight.  Among  the  French  the 
most  celebrated  names  are  those  of  Boilcau,  Voltaire,  Vine- 
main,  Sainte-Beuve,  and  Taine.  The  literature  of  Germany 
is  rich  in  illustrious  critics ;  among  the  greatest  of  these, 
in  the  department  of  general  criticism,  arc  Leasing,  Goethe, 
and  the  two  Sehlegcls.  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  studied  the  great  principles  which  lie  at  the  base 
of  all  sound  criticism  (i.  e.  the  art  or  science  of  judging) 
more  philosophically  and  more  thoroughly  than  the  critics 
of  other  nations.  But  it  is  perhaps  in  particular  criticism 
that  the  Germans  are  most  distinguished.  Among  the 
most  remarkable  examples  of  this  kind  we  may  cite  Kant 
in  the  department  of  philosophy,  Winckelmann  in  art,  and 
Nicbuhr  in  history,  besides  a  host  of  other  less  distin- 
guished names. 

Crit'ici§m  [for  etymology,  see  CRITIC]  signifies  both  the 
act  and  the  art  of  criticising.  In  its  latter  signification  it 
has  been  defined  as  "  the  art  of  judging  with  propriety  con- 
cerning any  object  or  combination  of  objects."  In  a  more 
limited  meaning  its  province  is  confined  to  literature,  phi- 
lology, and  the  fine  arts,  and  to  subjects  of  antiquarian, 
scientific,  and  historical  investigation.  The  elements  of 
criticism  depend  on  the  two  principles  of  beauty  and  truth, 
one  of  which  is  the  final  end  or  object  of  study  in  every 
one  of  its  pursuits — beauty  in  letters  and  the  arts,  truth 
in  history  and  the  sciences.  Thus,  historical  criticism 
teaches  us  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false  or  the 
probable  from  the  improbable  in  historical  "works  j  scientific 
criticism  has  the  same  object  with  respect  to  the  different 
branches  of  science ;  while  literary  criticism,  in  a  general 
sense,  has  for  its  principal  employment  the  investigation 
of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  design,  style,  or  diction,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  principles  of  composition  and  to 
the  received  standard  of  excellence  in  every  language.  In 
poetry  and  the  arts,  criticism  develops  the  principles  of 
that  more  refined  and  exquisite  sense  of  beauty  which 
forms  the  ideal  model  of  perfection  in  each. 

Cri'to,  or  Cri'ton  [Kptm*],  a  Greek  philosopher,  was 
a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  a  friend  and  disciple  of  Socrates, 
whom  he  attended  in  hia  last  hours.  He  wrote  seventeen 
dialogues  on  philosophy,  which  are  not  extant.  Plato  gave 
the  name  of  "  Crito"  to  one  of  his  books. 

Critola'us  [KptT<5Aaos],  a  Greek  philosopher,  born  at 
Phasclis,  in  Lycia.  He  was  the  head  of  the  Peripatetic 
school  in  Athens,  and  was  eminent  as  an  orator  as  well  as 
a  philosopher.  He  was  sent  to  Rome  on  an  important  em- 
bassy with  Carneades  about  155  B.  C. 

<'  rit 'tendril,  a  county  in  the  E.  of  Arkansas.  Area, 
750  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Missis- 
-sippi  River,  and  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  St.  Francis.  The  sur- 
face is  mostly  level;  the  soil  is  alluvial  and  fertile,  except 
the  swamps.  Cotton,  grain,  and  hay  are  raised  extensively. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  R.  R. 
Capital,  Marion.  Pop.  3831. 

Crittenden,  a  county  in  the  W.  of  Kentucky.  Area, 
420  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  Ohio 
River,  and  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Tradcwater.  The  surface 
is  undulating  or  nearly  level ;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Cattle, 
wool,  grain,  and  tobacco  arc  produced.  Here  nre  mines  of 
coal,  iron,  and  lead.  Capital,  Marion.  Pop.  9381. 

Crittenden,  a  township  of  Champaign  co.,  111.  Pop. 
870. 

Crittenden,  a  post-village  of  Grant  co.,  Ky.     P.  295. 

Crittenden  (GEORGE  B.),  GENERAL,  a  son  of  the  fol- 
lowing, was  educated  nt  AVest  Point,  began  to  practise  law 
in  Kentucky  in  1835,  served  with  distinction  in  the  Mex- 
ican war,  resigned  his  commission  of  lieutenant-colonel  in 


the  U.  S.  army  in  1861,  and  joined  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acy. He  became  a  major-general,  was  defeated  at  Mill 
Spring,  Ky.,  Jan.  19,  1862,  was  kept  in  arrest  by  the  Con- 
federates till  Nov.,  1863,  and  soon  after  resigned. 

Crittenden  (Joim  JORDON),  an  American  statesman, 
born  in  Woodford  co.,  Ky.,  Sept.  10,  1786.  He  studied 
law,  which  he  practised  with  distinction,  and  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  of  the  U.  S.  for  a  short  term  in  1817.  Hav- 
ing passed  about  sixteen  years  in  private  life,  he  was  re- 
elected  to  the  national  Senate  by  the  Whigs  in  1835  for  a 
term  of  six  years.  He  was  a  personal  and  political  friend 
of  Henry  Clay.  In  Mar.,  1841,  he  was  appointed  attorney- 
general  of  the  U.  S.,  but  he  resigned  in  September  of  that 
year.  He  was  again  elected  a  Senator  of  the  U.  S.  in  1 S43, 
and  was  chosen  governor  of  Kentucky  in  1848.  He  was 
attorney-general  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Fillmore  from 
July,  1850,  to  Mar.,  1853,  soon  after  which  he  joined  the 
Native  American  party.  In  1855  he  again  became  a  U.  S. 
Senator.  He  opposed  the  secession  movement  in  1860-61, 
and,  performing  the  part  of  a  mediator,  offered  in  the 
Senate  a  series  of  resolutions  called  the  "  Crittenden  Com- 
promise," which  were  not  adopted.  Died  July  26,  1863. 

Crittenden  (THOMAS  LEOXIDAS),  an  American  general, 
a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Russellville,  Ky.,  in 
1819.  He  served  with  honor  in  the  Mexican  war.  He 
commanded  a  division  of  the  Union  army  at  Shiloh,  April, 
1862,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  major-general  of  volunteers 
in  the  summer  of  that  year.  He  commanded  a  corps  at 
the  battle  of  Stone  River,  which  ended  Jan.  2,  1863. 

Croatan',  a  township  and  post-village  of  Craven  co., 
N.  C.  Pop.  656. 

Croa'tia,  a  province  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  mon- 
archy, is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  Carniola  and  Styria,  on 
the  W.  by  the  Adriatic  Sea,  on  the  N.  E.  by  Hungary,  and 
on  the  S.  by  Turkey  and  Slavonia.  On  the  seaboard  the 
olive  grows,  but  in  the  mountainous  regions  the  snow  lies 
eight  months.  The  Julian  Alps,  which  occupy  the  entire 
midland,  are  of  limestone  formation,  are  mostly  covered 
with  forests,  and  contain  many  caverns.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Save,  the  Drave,  and  the  Kulpa.  Among 
the  chief  articles  of  export  arc  grain,  wine,  and  chestnuts. 
Capital,  Agram.  Of  the  inhabitants,  94.55  per  cent,  are 
Croats  and  Servians,  2.76  per  cent.  Germans,  1.38  per  cent. 
Magyars;  the  remainder  are  Israelites,  Italians,  and  Alba- 
nians. Croats  and  Servians  are  two  Slavic  tribes  which 
speak  the  same  language,  though  the  former  use  the  Latin 
and  the  latter  the  Cyrillic  alphabet.  About  60  per  cent,  of 
the  population  are  Roman  Catholics,  33  per  cent,  belong  to 
the  Oriental  Greek  Church  ;  the  remainder  are  Protestants 
and  Jews.  This  region  was  anciently  inhabited  by  the 
Pannonians,  who  were  conquered  by  the  Romans  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  In  640  A.  D.  the  Croatians  or  Horvats 
migrated  from  the  Carpathian  Mountains  to  this  country, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  Croatia.  For  several  centuries 
Croatia  was  an  independent  kingdom,  until  in  1097  it  was 
conquered  by  the  king  of  Hungary.  This  province,  with 
Slavonia,  now  forms  a  division  of  the  Hungarian  king- 
dom (Trtauleitktana).  Their  united  area  is  8873  square 
miles.  Pop.  in  1869,  1,168,037,  inclusive  of  the  city  of 
Finnic,  which  is  placed  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
Hungarian  ministry. 

Crochet,  kro'^ha  [a  diminutive  of  the  Fr.  crochc,  a 
"  hook  "],  a  kind  of  thread  or  worsted  work  consisting  of  a 
svstem  of  loops  made  with  a  small  hook  designed  for  the 
purpose.  Various  light  and  elegant  patterns  of  crochet- 
work  are  made.  Open  work  is  made  by  omitting  one  or 
more  loops.  Wool  and  cotton  of  a  great  variety  of  shades 
and  colors  are  used  for  crochet. 

Crock'er,  a  county  of  Iowa,  bordering  on  Minnesota. 
Area,  432  square  miles.  It  was  organized  since  the  U.  S. 
census  of  1870.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Capital,  Greenwood 
Centre. 

Crock'ery  [from  the  Anglo-Saxon  croc;  Old  English, 
crock,  an  "earthen  vessel,"  a  "pot  or  jar  "],  a  collective 
term  including  all  kinds  of  earthenware  used  for  household 
purposes.  The  principal  kinds  are  common  or  coarse 
earthenware,  stoneware,  quecnsware,  and  porcelain. 

Crockery,  a  township  of  Ottawa  co.,  Mich.     P.  1125. 

Crock'et  [allied  to  the  word  croo£],  in  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, an  ornament  resembling  curved  and  bent  foliage 
running  up  on  the  edge  of  a  gable,  pinnacle,  or  spire.  The 
varieties  of  crockets  arc  numerous,  many  kinds  of  leaf 
and  flower  being  imitated  for  the  purpose.  Crockets  only 
appear  in  pyramidal  or  curved  lines,  never  in  horizontal 
line?. 

Crock'ett,  a  county  of  the  W.  of  Tennessee,  formed 
since  the  census  of  1870.  It  is  in  a  good  cotton  region, 
and  is  intersected  by  the  Memphis  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Capi- 
tal, Alamo. 
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Crockett,  a  township  of  Arkansas  co..  Ark.     Pop.  (>::". 

Crockett,  a  city,  capital  of  Houston  co.,  Tex.,  un  the 
line  of  the  Iiiti>rri»ticiiiul  urnl  Great  Northern  II.  11.,  at  the 
centre  of  the  county.  It  has  ;in  active  trade  ami  is  very 
thriving.  Here  are  four  churches,  a  male  and  female  sem- 
inary, ami  ii  »cekh  new-paper.  1'op.  .<::v 

KAINKT  A  FHVMIEH,  1'nni-s.  "  K\vr  TKX  i>  Hi:iiALD." 

Crockett  (DAVII>),  a  famous  American  hunter  and  hu- 
morist, l>orn  ill  TCIIIIC--CC  An;:.  17,  IT'l'i.  He  was  eli 

meml>cr  of  Congress  in  IS-7.  l*L".i,  and  Is."  I.  and  was  a 
political  friend  of  (teneral  .laekMin.  Ili.s  habits  were  ec- 
eentrie.  He  enlisted  in  the  Texan  aruiy  in  revolt  against 
Mexico,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Fort  Alamo,  and  massacred 
Mar.  fl,  1818. 

Croc'odile  [Or.  «po«o£uAot,a  "  lizard  "  or  "crocodile  ;" 
Lat.  crocvitiltiii],  a  genus  ( <  'rucodilu*}  of  saurian  or  rather 


Nilotic  Crocodile. 

loricate  reptiles,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  family  Croeo- 
dilidie,  other  genera  of  which  are  also  called  crocodiles. 
Like  most  reptiles,  the  crocodiles  are  carnivorous,  and  ow- 
ing to  their  great  size,  strength,  and  voracious  habits,  they 
are  the  dread  of  the  countries  which  they  inhabit.  They 
have  bony  plates  embedded  in  the  skin,  which  form  a  strong 
armor.  They  are  called  Emydosauri,  or  tortoise-lizards. 
Some  authors  term  them  Loricata,  or  mailed  reptiles  (from 
tho  Latin  /"/•/'•<,,  a  "coat  of  mail").  They  are  capable  of  walk- 
ing on  land,  but  are  much  better  fitted  for  tho  water.  They 
are  furnished  with  elevated  nostrils  at  the  extremity  of  the 
skull,  so  that  they  can  almost  wholly  conceal  themselves  in 
water  while  breathing  the  air.  Tho  water  does  not  enter 
tho  throat,  which  closes  like  the  valves  of  tho  heart.  The 
cars  arc  also  guarded  by  tightly-closing  valves.  The  young 
crocodiles  are  hutched  from  eggs  strangely  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  adult  animal,  being  less  in  size 
thiin  the  eggs  of  the  goose. 

These  great  reptiles  are  divided  into  two  families — the 
true  crocodiles  and  the  alligators.  They  are  easily  distin- 
guished by  the  shape  of  the  head,  the  muzzle  of  the  croc- 
odiles being  narrow  behind  the  nostrils,  while  that  of  the 
alligator  forms  a  straight  line  ;  and  there  are  other  anatom- 
ical distinctions.  The  gavial,  or  Uangctic  crocodile  (tiu- 
ri<i(i*  ttninftri-'i*),  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  order,  some- 
times being  thirty  feet  long.  It  has  an  extraordinary 
length  of  mn/,/.lr,  which  ^ives  it  a  grotesque  aspect.  It 
has  one  hundred  and  twenty  teeth,  of  similar  appearance 
and  equal  length.  Its  color  is  a  dark  olive-brown,  with 
black  .-pots.  The  crocodile  of  the  Nile  (Cruroililiu  nd- 
</«/•/'*),  now  seldom  seen  below  the  first  cataract,  is  a  most 
formidable  animal.  Living  exclusively  on  animal  food, 
and  preferring  tainted  meat,  it  is  useful  in  purifying  the 
waters.  It  also  feeds  on  fish,  and  is  a  dangerous  foe  to 
cattle  and  other  animals.  It  is  nearly  as  large  as  the 
former  species.  The  Indian  crocodile  (Cmeodilui porotut) 
is  an  Asiatic  species;  it  it  sometimes  called  the  double- 
crested  crocodile,  because  the  head  has  two  long  ridges  ex- 
tending from  the  front  of  the  eye  over  the  upper  jaw. 
This  is  never  found  except  in  Inw  lands  with  still  water. 
It  is  very  common  in  Ceylon.  The  marsh  crocodile  i  Oroc- 
<><tit/ii  fi'i/nitriii),  frequently  called  mugger  or  goa,  has  a 
large  range  of  locality,  ami  sometimes  grows  to  a  L't<:it 
length,  in  tho  British  Museum  is  a  skull  twenty-six  inches 
Ion;.',  denoting  a  total  length  of  thirty-three  feet.  It  is 
found  in  Asia,  and  is  said  to  oceur  in  Australia.  Another 
species  is  the  American  crocodile  ( <',-»'-:i'liltiH  iirntux),  often 
confounded  with  the  alligator.  This  is  found  in  the  hotter 
portions  of  America,  and  occurs  in  the  I".  S.  It  makes  a 
hideous  noise  at  night,  so  that  one  unaccustomed  to  it  has 
no  chance  of  sleep.  The  inarLrined  crocodile  ( f'rt>cK>liln* 
nifti-i/iii'itim]  inhabits  the  rivers  of  Southern  Africa.  It  is 
distinguished  from  the  Egyptian  crocodile  by  the  great 


concavity  of  the  forehead  and  stronger  dorsal  platen.  Sev- 
eral other  living  species  are  known.  Many  fossil  species 
have  been  found,  especially  in  the  U.  8.  (See  AI.LK.ATUH, 
CAYMAN.  (!  AVI  n.. / 

Cro'cus  [tir.  «po«e*.  "  saffron  "],  a  large  genus  of  irida- 
ccous  plants  (herbs)  natm-  of  Asia  and  Europe.  Tho 
Crucim  rtrnui  and  other  species  »ro  well  known  as  afford- 
ing many  varieties  of  very  early  spring  flowers  which  are 
ion  in  cultivation,  '  VOCIMT  tativtu  and  other  species 
blossom  in  autumn.  The  autumn  crocuses  are  rarely  culti- 
vated in  the  U.  S.  Their  orange-red  stigmas,  when  dried, 
constitute  the  drug  known  as  "  true"  SAKFHON  (which  see). 

Crocus  of  Mars,  a  name  given  to  the  finely-divided 
red  oxide  of  iron,  used  in  medicine  and  in  the  arts. 
[  "crocus  of  antimony"  of  the  old  chemists  was  a  mixture 
of  the  tersul]ihide  and  teroxide  of  antimony.     The  "cro- 
cuses" received  their  name  from  their  saffron  color. 

Crcc'sug  [(ir.  Kpourof].  a  king  of  Lydia  proverbial  for 
his  riches,  was  born  about  590  B.  C.  He  -uccieded  bis 
father  Alyattes  in  560,  and  soon  extended  his  dominions 
by  the  conquest  of  the  jfcolians,  lonians,  and  other  peoples 
of  Asia  Minor.  Sardis  was  the  capital  of  his  kingdom. 
lie  is  said  to  have  enriched  himself  by  the  golden  sand  of 
Paetolus.  In  546  B.  C.  he  was  defeated  in  battle  and 
taken  prisoner  by  Cyrus  of  Persia,  who  treated  him  with 
generosity. 

Croetan',  a  township  of  Dare  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  255. 

Croft  i  \VM.I.I AM),  an  English  composer  of  cathedral 
music,  was  born  in  Warwickshire  in  1677.  He  was  ap- 
pointed composer  to  the  chapel-royal  and  organist  of  West- 
minster Abbey  in  1708.  He  composed  "  Divine  Harmonv  " 
(1712)  and  "Musiea  Sacra"  (1724).  Died  Aug.  14,  1727. 

Cro'frhan,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Lewis  co., 
N.  Y.  The  village  is  about  50  miles  S.  of  Ogdensburg. 
The  township  has  manufactures  of  lumber,  leather,  etc. 
Total  pop.  2433. 

Croghan  (GEORGE),  an  inspector-general  of  the  U.  S. 
army,  born  in  Kentucky  Nov.  15,  1791.  He  served  as  vol- 
unteer aide  in  the  battle  of  Tippccanoe  1811;  was  ap- 
pointed captain  in  the  Nineteenth  Infantry  1812,  major 
1813,  lieutenant-colonel  1814,  and  inspector-general,  with 
the  rank  of  colonel,  1825.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the 
defence  of  Fort  Meigs  and  sortie  May  15,  1813,  and  for 
i  his  gallant  conduct  in  the  defence  of  Fort  Stcphenson, 
against  a  greatly  superior  force  of  British  and  Indians,  be 
was  presented  by  Congress  with  a  gold  medal  with  suitable 
emblems  and  devices.  Died  Jan.  8,  1849,  at  New  Orleans. 

Cro'kcr  (Jons  WILSON),  a  writer  and  politician,  born 
at  Galway,  in  Ireland,  Dec.  20,  1780.  He  was  elected  a 
Tory  member  of  Parliament  in  1807.  He  co-operated  with 
Seott  and  others  in  founding  the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  to 
which  he  contributed  many  roughly  satirical  reviews.  In 
Parliament  he  obstinately  opposed  the  Reform  Bill.  Among 
his  works  are  "Songs  of  Trafalgar"  and  an  edition  of 
Boswell's  "Life  of  Johnson"  (5  vols.,  1831).  Died  Aug. 
10,  1857. 

Croker  (THOMAS  CROFTOS),  a  popular  Irish  writer,  born 
at  Cork  Jan.  15,  1798.  He  obtained, a  clerkship  in  tho 
admiralty  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  retained  that  posi- 
tion until  1850.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  "  Re- 
searches in  the  South  of  Ireland"  (1824),  "Fairy  Legends 
and  Traditions"  (1825),  "Legends  of  the  Lakes"  (1 
and  "My  Village"  (1832).  Died  Aug.  8,  1854. 

Cro'ly  (GEOROE),  LL.D.,  a  poet,  prose-writer,  and  pulpit- 
orator,  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  Aug.,  1780.  He  took 
orders  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  became  in  1835  rector 
of  St.  Stephen's,  Wallbrook,  London.  Among  his  works 
are  "Salathiel,  a  Story  of  the  Past,  Present,  and  Future" 
(1827) ;  "History  of  George  IV."  (1830);  "  Poetical  Works" 
(2  vols.,  1830);  "Catiline,  a  Tragedy,"  which  was  praised 
in  "  lllackwood's  Magazine:"  a  "Life  of  Edmund  Burke" 
(1840);  and  "  Marston,"  a  novel  (1846).  Died  Nov.  24, 
1860. 

Crom'arty,  a  county  of  Scotland  politically  connected 
with  Ross  i  which  see),  and  comprising  nine  detached  dis- 
tricts inside  that  count}-.  Area,  344  square  miles. 

Crom'arty,  a  town  and  seaport  of  Scotland,  in  the 
united  counties  of  Ross  and  Cromarty,  is  finely  situated  at 
the  entrance  of  Cromarty  Frith,  IS  miles  N.  N.  K.  of  In- 
verness. It  has  a  good  harbor,  which  will  admit  \> 
of  4110  tons:  also  manufactures  of  ropes,  sailcloth,  and 
sacking.  Hugh  Miller  was  born  here.  Pop.  In  1871, 1470. 

Cromarty  Frith,  a  landlocked  inlet  of  the  North  Sea, 
in  tlie  N.  K.  part  of  Scotland.  It  communicates  with  Mo- 
rny  Frith,  and  is  adjacent  to  the  coiintie.-  m  lto-s  and  Crom- 
arty. It  is  1*  miles  long,  varies  in  width  from  3  to  5  mihs. 
and  forms  a  noble  harbor,  in  whieh  the  largest  fleet  could  ride 
safely.  The  entrance  to  this  frith  is  a  strait  1 J  miles  wide. 
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Cro'mer,  a  small  seaport  and  watering-place  of  Eng- 
land, in  Norfolk,  and  on  the  North  Sea,  21  miles  N.  of 
Norwich.  It  stands  on  the  top  of  a  high  cliff.  It  has  a 
fine  church  in  the  Tudor  style  and  a  public  library.  All 
attempts  to  form  a  harbor  here  have  been  baffled  by  the 
heavy  sea,  which  is  continually  encroaching  on  the  land. 
Cromer  Bay  is  dangerous  to  navigators,  aad  is  called  by 
sailors  "The  Devil's  Throat." 

Cro'mers,  a  township  of  Newberry  co.,  S.  C.     P.  2224. 

Crom'lcch  [a  Welsh  term  signifying  a  "bent  or  con- 
cave stone"],  or  Dolmen,  a  rude  structure  of  two  or 
more  unhewn  stones  fixed  vertically  in  the  ground,  and 
supporting  a  large  flat  stone  placed  in  a  horizontal  po- 
sition. Cromlechs  are  found  in  England,  Wales,  Ireland, 
France,  Germany,  Denmark,  Ilindostan,  and  other  coun- 
tries. The  theo'ry  of  the  older  antiquaries  was  that  the 
cromlech  was  a  DruidicaLaltar,  but  the  skeletons  and  other 
remains  which  have  been  found  in  many  of  them  tend  to 
confirm  the  opinion  that  cromlechs  were  originally  the  se- 
pulchral monuments  of  some  now  forgotten  race.  In  many 
instances  cromlechs  have  been  discovered  in  the  interior 
of  earthen  mounds  or  barrows.  Among  the  remarkable 
cromlechs  in  England  are  Kit's  Coty  House  in  Kent  and 
Chun  Quoit  in  Cornwall.  The  weight  of  the  flat  stone  in 
the  latter  is  estimated  at  twenty  tons. 

Cromp'ton  (SAMUEL),  inventor  of  the  spinning-mule, 
was  born  near  Bolton,  in  Lancashire,  England,  Dec.  3, 
1753.  Farming  and  weaving  were  the  employments  of  his 
boyhood.  For  his  invention,  which  was  perfected  in  1779, 
he' received,  in  subscriptions  from  the  manufacturers,  only 
£67  Cs.  6((.  Parliament  in  1812  voted  him  £5000.  He 
was  a  shy,  sensitive,  studious  man,  fond  of  mathematics 
and  of  music.  Died  at  Bolton  June  26,  1827.  (See 
FRENCH,  "  Life  of  Crompton,"  1859.) 

Crom'well,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Middlesex 
CO.,  Conn.  The  village  is  on  the  Connecticut  Valley  R.  R., 
12J  miles  S.  of  Hartford.  The  town  has  quarries  of  brown- 
stone.  Total  pop.  1856. 

Cromwell,  a  post-village  of  Douglas  township,  Union 
oo.,  la.  Pop.  166. 

Cromwell,  a  township  of  Huntingdon  oo.,  Pa.  Pop. 
1380. 

Cromwell  (HEXRY),  a  younger  son  of  Oliver,  was  born 
at  Huntingdon  Jan.,  1628.  He  served  as  colonel  under 
his  father  in  Ireland  in  1649,  became  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1653,  and  lord  deputy  of  Ireland  in  1657.  His 
administration  was  moderate  and  popular.  After  1659  ho 
lived  as  a  private  citizen.  Died  in  1674. 

Cromwell  (OLIVER),  lord  protector  of  England,  was 
born  at  Huntingdon  April  25,  1599.  He  was  a  son  of 
Robert  Cromwell  and  a  grandson  of  Sir  Henry  Cromwell. 
In  1616  he  entered  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge, 
which  he  quitted  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  June,  1617. 
He  married  Elizabeth  Bourchier  in  1620,  and  settled  on  his 
estate  at  Huntingdon.  In  the  short  Parliament  of  1628 
he  made  but  one  speech,  and  during  the  eleven  years  proro- 


the  same  year.  He  was  then  a  zealous  member  of  the 
Country  party,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  business  of 
the  House,  but  was  not  a  fluent  speaker.  Once,  when  he 
rose  to  address  the  house,  Lord  Digby  inquired  of  Hamp- 
den  (who  was  Cromwell's  first  cousin),  "Who  is  that 
sloven  ?"  Hampden  replied  that  it  was  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  added,  "  That  sloven  whom  you  see  before  you  has  no 
ornament  in  his  speech ;  but  if  we  should  ever  come  to  a 
breach  with  the  king,  that  sloven,  I  say,  will  be  the  greatest 
man  in  England."  Having  raised  two  companies  of  vol- 
unteers, he  entered  the  army  of  the  Parliament  in  1642  as 
a  captain  of  cavalry,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
strict  discipline.  He  soon  became  a  colonel,  and  formed  a 
body  of  fanatical  soldiers,  the  redoubted  "Ironsides."  On 
the  2d  of  July,  1644,  he  commanded  the  victorious  left 
wing  at  Marston  Moor.  The  Parliamentarians  were  divided 
into  two  parties,  Presbyterian  and  Independent,  of  which 
latter  Cromwell  was  the  master-spirit.  He  was  excepted 
from  the  "  Self-Denying  Ordinance,"  which  excluded  from 
military  command  members  of  Parliament.  When  the 
army  was  reorganized,  and  Fairfax  appointed  gencral-in- 
chicf,  Cromwell  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general.  In  command  of  the  right  wing  at  Naseby,  June, 
1645,  he  greatly  contributed  to  that  decisive  victory.  In 
May,  1646,  the  king  surrendered  himself  to  the  Scottish 
army,  which  transferred  him  to  the  custody  of  the  English 
Parliament,  in  which  the  Presbyterians  had  a  majority. 
In  June,  1C>47.  the  king  was  seized  by  one  of  Cromwell's 
officers,  and  removed  from  the  custody  of  Parliament  into 
that  of  the  army,  which  the  Independents  controlled. 


Charles  hoped  to  profit  by  the  dissensions  between  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  Independents,  and  intrigued  with 
both.  Cromwell  defeated  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  com- 
manded an  army  of  Scottish  royalists,  at  the  battle  of 
Preston  Aug.,  1648.  In  December  of  that  year  forty-one 
Presbyterian  royalists  were  ejected  from  Parliament  by 
Colonel  Pride,  acting  under  the  orders  of  Cromwell.  This 
was  called  "  Pride's  Purge."  Cromwell  was  a  member  of 
the  court  which  tried  the  king  and  condemned  him  to  death 
in  Jan.,  1649.  Cromwell  was  now  the  most  powerful  man 
in  the  country,  and  became  a  member  of  the  new  council 
of  state.  In  1649  he  wont  to  Ireland  as  lord  lieutenant 
with  an  army,  and  subdued  the  rebellious  Irish  royalists 
with  extreme  severity.  The  Scotch  proclaimed  Charles  II. 
as  their  king,  and  raised  an  army  for  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land and  the  promotion  of  the  royal  cause,  Cromwell,  who 
had  returned  to  England  in  May,  1650,  was  then  appointed 
commander-in-chicf.  He  signally  defeated  the  Scottish 
army  at  Dunbar  on  the  3d  of  Sept.,  1650.  and  took  about 
10,000  prisoners.  Charles  II.,  having  been  reinforced, 
marched  into  England,  and  was  pursued  by  Cromwell,  who 
gained  a  decisive  victory  at  Worcester  Sept.  3, 1651.  In  this 
great  crisis  he  displayed  eminent  vigor  and  sagacity.  Clar- 
endon observes  that  "his  parts  seemed  to  be  raised,  as  if  he 
had  concealed  his  faculties  until  he  had  occasion  to  use 
them."  In  April,  1653,  he  dissolved  the  remnant  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  which  was  called  the  Rump,  and  he  soon 
summoned  a  new  Parliament.  He  assumed  the  title  of  Lord 
Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1653.  His  domestic 
policy  was  favorable  to  religious  liberty  and  conducive  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  country.  His  foreign  policy  was  dig- 
nified and  enlightened,  and  secured  for  England  a  more 
commanding  position  than  she  had  previously  occupied. 
The  title  of  king  was  offered  to  him  by  Parliament,  but  he 
declined  it.  He  was  stigmatized  as  an  usurper  by  the  royal- 
ists, and  also  by  the  republicans.  He  died  on  the  3d  of 
Sept.,  1658,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Richard. 

It  was  long  the  fashion  for  historians  to  represent  Crom- 
well as  a  fanatic,  a  hypocrite,  and  a  man  of  cruel  temper 
and  mediocre  talents.  His  character  has  been  vindicated 
from  these  calumnies  by  C'arlylc  and  other  recent  writers, 
and  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  as  a  statesman  and 
commander  he  displayed  abilities  of  the  highest  order. 
"Never,"  says  Macaulay,  "was  any  ruler  so  conspicuously 
born  for  sovereignty.  The  cup  which  has  intoxicated 
almost  all  others  sobered  him.  His  spirit,  restless  from  its 
buoyancy  in  a  lower  sphere,  reposed  in  majestic  placidity 
as  soon  as  it  had  reached  the  level  congenial  to  it.  Hup- 
idly  as  his  fortunes  grew,  his  mftid  expanded  more  rapidly 
still.  Insignificant  as  a  private  citizen,  he  was  a  great 
general;  he  was  a  still  greater  prince."  {Sec  CARLVLE, 
"  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Cromwell ;"  JOHN  FORSTEH,  "  Life 
of  Cromwell "  in  his  "  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,"  7  vols.,  1840 ;  R.  SOL-THEY,  "  Life  of  0.  Crom- 
well," 1844;  VILLEMAIN,  "Histoire  de  Cromwell,"  1819.) 

Cromwell  (RICHARD),  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Huntingdon  Oct.  4,  1626.  Ho  entered  Lincoln's  Inn  as 
a  student  of  law  in  1647,  and  married  Dorothy  Major  in 
1649.  He  was  a  man  of  moderate  capacity,  virtuous  and 
unambitious.  After  Oliver  became  Protector,  Richard  was 
elected  to  Parliament,  and  was  a  member  of  the  privy 
council.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  Protector  in  Sept., 
1658,  but  the  army  was  disaffected,  and  he  was  not  earn- 
estly supported  by  the  people.  He  resigned  his  power 
in  April,  1659,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  obscurity 
and  peace.  Died  in  1712. 

Cromwell  (THOMAS),  earl  of  Essex,  an  English  cour- 
tier and  minister  of  state,  was  born  at  Putney  about  1490. 
He  became  an  agent  of  Cardinal  Wolscy,  who  employed 
him  in  important  business.  Soon  after  the  fall  of  Wolsey 
he  entered  the  civil  service  of  Henry  VIII.,  whose  favor 
he  gained.  He  promoted  the  Reformation  by  his  strenuous 
efforts  to  destroy  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  and  co-ope- 
rated with  his  friend  Cranmcr  in  establishing  a  new  eccle- 
siastical polity.  In  1534  he  was  appointed  principal  sec- 
retary of  state,  and  about  a  year  later  vicar-general  with 
power  to  suppress  monasteries.  Ho  was  for  several  years 
the  most  powerful  subject  in  England,  and  was  created  carl 
of  Essex  in  1539.  He  was  a  man  of  superior  talents,  but 
is  said  to  have  been  unscrupulous  and  rapacious.  Froudc, 
:  however,  defends  him  against  these  imputations,  and  gives 
him  a  high  character.  He  promoted  the  marriage  of  Henry 
VIII.  with  Anne  of  Cloves,  because  she  favored  the  Lu- 
theran doctrines.  His  agency  in  this  affair  was  conducive 
to  his  own  ruin,  for  the  capricious  king  regarded  her  with 
disgust.  Cromwell  was  tried  for  treason,  and  was  be- 
headed July  28,  1540.  (See  MICHAEL  DRAYTON,  "Historic 
i  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Cromwell,"  1609;  FROCDE, 

History  of  England,"  chaps,  vi.-xvii.) 

Cro'nos  [Kpdrot],  a  god  of  the  Greek  mythology,  was 
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said  to  be  a  son  of  ITranus,  and  the  father  of  Jupiter,  N'ep- 
tune,  Juno,  and  Ceres.  He  is  commonly  identified  with  the 
Koraan  Saturn. 

Cron'stadt  [Gcr.  "crown  city"],  a  fortified  seaport- 
town  of  Russia,  is  on  the  flat  and  arid  island  of  Kotlin, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  about  Jil  miles  W.  of  St.  Pi  ton 
burg,  and  opposite  the  mouth  "I  the  river  Neva;  lat. 
5'.)°  M'  \'i"  N..  Ion.  L".l°  4C.'  311"  K.  It  is  an  important 
commercial  town,  and  the  greatest  naval  station  of  Russia. 
It  is  slated  that  two-thirds  of  the  foreign  commerce  of 
Hu*-ia  passes  through  t'ronstadt.  which  has  three  harbors. 
Tho  outer  harbor,  whieh  is  intended  for  ships  of  war,  is 
capable  of  containing  thirty  live  ships  of  the  line.  Tho 
inner  harbor  is  used  for  merchant  vessels,  and  has  a  ca- 
pacity for  1000  vessels.  The  place  is  very  strongly  forti- 
fied. Pop.  in  1SC>7.  1  .'• .  1  '-> .'» .  Ice  renders  this  port  inacces- 
sible for  nearly  five,  months  in  the  year. 

Cronstadt,  in  Transylvania.     See  KROXSTADT. 

Crook,  a  post-township  of  Boone  Co.,  Welt  Va.   P.  702. 

Crook  (Gr.imoE),  an  American  officer,  born  Sept.  8, 
ISL'S.  Tiear  Dayton,  0.,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1852, 
and  July  28,  'isiiti,  lieutenant-colonel  Twenty-third  In. 
fantry.  He  served  on  frontier  duty  1>.V_'-r,l,  in  llo^ue 
Hi vcr  expedition  I  s.",l'p,  and  in  command  of  Pitt  Kiver expedi- 
tion ISy?;  engaged  in  several  action-,  in  one  of  \\hich  was 
wounded  with  an  arrow.  In  the  civil  war  be  became  col- 
onel Thirty-sixth  Ohio  Volunteers,  and  was  promoted  Oct.  | 
21,  ISol,  to  be  ma  jor-general  I  .  S.  volunteers,  serving  in 
West  Virginia  operations  I  sii|-i;2,  engaged  at  Lcwisburg  ] 
(wounded  and  brevet  major);  in  Northern  Virginia  cam-  j 
paigu  I  sfii? ;  in  Maryland  campaign  1862,  engaged  at  South 
.Mountain  and  Antietam  (brevet  lieutenant-colonel);  in 
operations  in  West,  Virginia  1862—63 ;  in  Tennessee  campaign 
1863,  engaged  at  Tullahoma,  Hoover's  Gap,  Chickamauga, 
and  pursuit  of  Wheeler,  with  constant  skirmishes  (brevet 
colonel);  ill  Northern  Virginia  1864,  making  constant  raids 
and  in  numerous  actions  (brevet  brigadier-general  U.  S.  A. 
and  brevet  major  general  U.  S.  volunteers);  in  Sheridan's 
Shenandoah  campaign  1864,  engaged  at  Berry  ville,  Fisher's 
Hill  (brevet  major-general  U.  S.  A.),  Strasburg,  Opequan, 
and  Cedar  Creek ;  in  command  of  cavalry  of  Army  of 
the  Potomac  I  ^i'>").  engaged  at  Dinwiddie  Court-house,  Jct- 
tersville,  Sailor's  ('reek,  Farmville,  and  Appomattox  Court- 
house; and  in  command  of  the  district  of  Wilmington, 
N.  I'..  isi'p.'i  (ill.  Since  the  war  he  has  been  on  rifle  tactics 
board  1866,  in  command  of  the  district  of  Idaho  1866-72, 
and  actively  engaged  against  hostile  Indians;  and  is 
(1S7:1)  in  command  of  the  district  of  Arizona,  having 
quelled  all  Indian  disturbances  and  compelled  them  to  sue 
tor  peace.  Promoted  to  bo  brigadier-general  U.  S.  A.  Oct. 
2«,  1S7:'..  GEORGE  W.  CI-LUTM,  U.  S.  Army. 

Crook'ed  Creek,  a  township  of  Boone  co.,  Ark.  P.  646. 

Crooked  Creek,  a  twp.  of  Cumberland  co.,  111.  P.  981. 

Crooked  Creek,  a  township  of  Jaspcrco.,  III.  P.  1568. 

Crooked  Creek,  a  township  of  Houston  oo.,  Minn. 
Pop.  4ii.'.. 

Crooked  Creek,  a  township  of  McDowell  co.,  N.  C. 

Pop.  :)Sd. 

Crooked  Island,  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  baa  an 
area  of  160  square  miles.  Salt  is  exported  from  it. 

Crooked  Lake,  in  the  western  part  of  New  York, 
extends  from  Penn  Yan  south-westward  into  Steuben  co.,  | 

ami  is  alxml.  IS  miles  long.     The  greatest  width  is  one  and 
a  half  miles.    The  surface  is  71s  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean.      It    is  now    generally    called    Keuka    Lake,  and   is  ' 
celebrated  for  the  fine  vineyards  in  the  vicinity.     It  lies  in  j 
a  deep  valley. 

Crooked  River,  a  township  of  Ray  co.,  Mo.   P.  1622. 

Crooks  ((iKoiKJK  R.),  I).  D.,  a  Methodist  divine  and 
journalist,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  Feb.  :i,  \W2,  grad- 
uated in  ism  at  Dickinson  College,  joined  the  Methodist 
ministry  in  I  Ml,  travelled  and  preached  extensively  in 
Illinois,  was  appointed  classical  and  mathematical  tutor 
in  Dickinson  College  in  is  12,  principal  of  the  Collegiate  i 
Grammar  School  in  1843,  and  adjunct  professor  of  ancient 
languages  in  Is  Hi.  In  ls|s  he  resumed  the  ministry,  oc- 
cupying important  pulpits  in  Philadelphia,  Wilmington, 
New  York,  and  Brooklyn.  In  conjunction  with  Professor 
MeClintock,  he  prepared  ••  A  First  Hook  in  Latin."  and  "A 
First  Kook  in  Greek."  which  have  been  suci-.^st'iil  text- 
books. He  has  al.-o  published  Butler's  "  Analogy,"  with 
an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  work,  notes,  index,  and  life  of 
Butler.  His  most  important  production  is  a  "  Latin  1 
lish  Lexicon  "  for  schools  and  colleges,  the  preparation  of 
which  was  shared  by  Professor  Schem.  His  eminent  jour- 
nalistic career  began  in  1SC.II.  when  he  was  elected  first 
editor  of  the  "  Methodist,"  a  weekly  newspaper  e^tabli-ln-d 
in  New  York  City  by  a  company  of  Methodist  laymen  who  j 
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were  favorable  to  independent  or  unofficial  journalism  in 
their  Church.  Under  bin  control  the  "  Methodist  "  has 
been  an  effective  power  in  the  denomination,  visibly  ele- 
vating the  character  of  its  journalism,  successfully  advo- 
cating lay  representation  in  its  councils,  and  Ireely  dii- 
cussing  all  qu>  n^  (,)  if-  welfare. 

Crop,  the  first  stomach  of  a  fowl;  also  applied  to  grain 
and  other  plants  or  fruits  cultivated  on  afarm.  I 
crop  or  outcrop  signitie-  tin  ..,1U',.  1(f  u  stratum  where  it 
comes  to  the  surface  of  theearlh.  Strata  whieh  are  not 
horizontal,  and  which  expose  one  edge  at  the  surface,  are 
said  to  cn>]i  out. 

Crop'sey,  a  township  of  McLean  co.,  III.     Pop.  859. 

Crojisry  1.  1  \STKU  FRANK),  an  American  landscape- 
painter,  born  at  Wi  sttield.  liiehmond  OO.,  N.  V..  l-Yb.  IS, 
I-L'.'i.  He  b«'<-anic  a  resident  of  L'n^land  in  ls;,f,.  Among 
hi-  works  are  "The  Sibyl's  Temple"  and  "Niagara  Kails." 

Crop'well,  a  post-tp.  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Ala.   Pop.  1080. 

Croquet,  kro'ka'  [etymology  uncertain],  the  French 
name  of  a  game  recently  revived  from  obscurity,  and  in- 
troduced into  this  country.  It  is  played  with  wooden  balls 
and  mallets,  the  object  of  the  game  being  to  propel  a  ball 
through  a  number  of  hoops  or  arches  fastened  into  the 
ground  to  a  fixed  goal  (turning-post),  and  thence  back  to 
the  starting-point  (winning-post).  The  laws  of  the  game 
have  been  explained  in  various  treatises.  The  game  is  a 
modification  of  the  ancient  sport  called  "  pell-mell."  The 
best  place  to  play  croquet  on  is  a  level  grass-plot  or  lawn. 
It  can  be  played  by  from  two  to  eight  persons. 

Cros'by,  a  township  of  Hamilton  co.,  0.     Pop.  2514. 

Crosby  i  AI.IMIKI  si,  an  American  educator,  born  at 
Sandwich,  N.  II..  Oct.  13,  1810,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in 
1827,  was  tutor  and  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  his 
nlnui  mater  (1829—57),  and  principal  of  the  normal  school 
at  Salem,  Mass.  (1857-65).  He  edited  Xcnophon's  "Ana- 
basis," and  published  a  Greek  grammar  and  other  works, 
which  have  been  extensively  used.  Died  Apr.  17,  1874. 

Crosby  (Rev.  HOWARD),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  was  born  in  New 
York  City  Feb.  27,  1826,  graduated  at  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity in  1844,  became  professor  of  Greek  in  the  same 
in  1851,  professor  of  Greek  in  Rutgers  College,  N.  J.,  in 
1859,  pastor  of  First  Presbyterian  church  in  New  Bruns- 
wick in  1861,  resigned  his  pastorate  in  1862,  and  his  pro- 
fessorship in  1808,  when  he  became  pastor  of  the  Fourth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  church  in  New  York  City.  In  1870 
he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  University  of  New  York. 
Of  bold,  ardent,  and  energetic  temper,  his  scholarship  has 
always  been  put  to  popular  use.  Besides  other  works,  he 
has  published  "Lands  of  the  Moslem"  (1850),  "(F.dipus 
Tyrannns"  (1851),  "Notes  on  the  New  Testament  "(1861), 
"Bible  Manual"  (1870),  "Life  of  Jc»u»"  (1871). 

Crosby  (PIF.KCE),  U.  S.  N.,  born  Jan.  16,  1824,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  1888,  be- 
came a  passed  midshipman  in  1844,  a  lieutenant  in  1853,  a 
commander  in  1862,  and  a  captain  in  1868.  He  served 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Mexico  during  the  Mexican  war,  and  in 
1861  was  employed  with  the  army,  and  rendered  most  im- 
portant service  in  Chesapeake  Bay  and  in  the  sounds  of 
North  Carolina,  particularly  at  the  capture  of  Forts  Hat- 
tcras  and  Clarke,  where  he  was  highly  complimented  for 
"  his  efficient  services  "  by  Major-Gcneral  Butler,  who  com- 
manded the  land  forces  in  the  attack.  He  commanded  the 
Pinola  at  the  passage  of  Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson 
and  capture  of  New  Orleans,  April  24,  1862,  and  at  the 
passages  up  and  down  the  Mississippi  past  the  Vicksburg 
batteries,  June  30  and  July  15,  1862.  He  did  good  service 
during  the  years  1863-64  in  command  of  the  Florida  and 
Keystone  Slate,  North  Atlantic  blockading  squadron,  and 
in  1865  commanded  the  steamer  Mctacouiet  during  the 
operations  which  led  to  the  fall  of  Mobile.  His  services 
are  thus  highly  spoken  of  by  Rear-Admiral  Thatcher  in 
his  official  despatch  to  the  navy  department  of  April  12, 
1865:  "I  am  also  much  indebted  to  Commander  Crosby, 
who  has  been  untiring  in  freeing  the  Blakely  River  of  tor- 
pedoes, having  succeeded  in  removing  over  150  —  a  service 
demanding  coolness,  judgment,  and  perseverance." 

FOXHALL  A.  PAKKKII,  I'.  S.  N. 

Cro'sier,  or  Crozier  [Late  Lat.  rruriiirium,  from 
(gen.  crue/a),  a  "  cross  ;"  Fr.  crowc],  a  staff  surmounted  bv 
a  cross,  which  is  carried  before  an  archbishop  on  solemn 
occasions.     It  is  about  five  feet  long  and  is  hollow.     The 
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term  is  also  somewhat  incorrectly  applied  to  the  pastoral 
stall  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  which  is  curved  at  the 
in  imitation  of  a  shepherd's  crook. 

Cros'land's,  a  township  of  Tuscarora  co.,  Ala.  P.  316. 

Cros'man  (AI.KXAXDEII  K.\  t'.  S.  \..  horn  June  11,  I  VS. 
at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  L8U, 
became  a  master  in  1858,  a  lieutenant  in  1861,  a  lieutenant- 
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commander  in  1862,  and  a  commander  in  1870.  He  was  at- 
tached to  the  steam-frigate  Wabash  during  1863  and  1864, 
during  which  period  ho  was  constantly  in  action  on  shore  in 
co-operation  with  the  army.  He  was  with  the  naval  brigade 
at  the  severe  engagements  of  Boyd's  Neck  and  Tulitinny 
Cross- Roads  Nov.  30  and  Dec.  6, 1X04, 
and  honorably  mentioned  in  the  of- 
ficial report  of  Commander  George  H. 
Preble  of  Jan.  10, 18(15.  Drowned  at 
Greytown,  Nicaragua,  April  12,  1872. 
FOXHALL  A.  PARKER,  U.  S.  N. 

Cross  [Gr.  o-mvpo?;  Lat.  crux 
(gen.  rriirin) ;  Fr.  cmijc;  Sp.  cruz/ 
Ger.  A'renz;  It.  crocc],  an  instru- 
ment anciently  used  for  inflicting  the 
punishment  of  death,  for  ever  memo- 
rable as  the  means  of  our  Saviour's 
passion.  As  its  Greek  name  indi- 
cates, it  was  often  a  simple  stake, 
upon  which  the  victim  was  either  im- 
paled or  tied.  There  were  also  other 
forms,  as  the  crn.v  tlecussfttft,  or  Saint 
Andrew's  cross  (X);  the  crux  com- 
miem,  (IT  Saint  Anthony's  cross  (T) ; 
and  the  crux  immi»na  (~t"),  upon 
which,  according  to  uniform  tradi- 
tion, our  Lord  suffered.  (See  CRUCI- 
FIXION.) 

Cross,  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary 
formed  by  lines  drawn  palewise  and 
fe.<?\vise,  enclosing  (if  bounded  by 
the  escutcheon)  one-fifth  of  the  shield, 
or  one-third  if  charged.  It  is  one  of  the  honorable  ordi- 
naries, and  occurs  with  many  varieties  of  forms. 

Cross,  a  county  in  the  N.  E.  of  Arkansas.  Area,  600 
square  miles.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  partly  level  and 
partly  hilly  ;  cotton,  grain,  and  fruit  are  raised.  Timber  is 
abundant.  It  is  intersected  by  the  St.  Francis  River.  Cap- 
ital, Wiltsburg.  Pop.  3915. 

Cross,  a  township  of  Howard  CO.,  Md.     Pop.  1734. 

Cross,  a  township  of  Buffalo  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  564. 

Cross  (CHARLKS  E.),  an  American  officer,  born  in  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1837,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  the  engineer 
corps  in  1861,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  captain 
of  engineers,  U.  S.  A.  He  served  in  constructing  the  de- 
fences of  Washington,  and  on  engineer  duty  in  Manassas 
campaign  of  1861;  in  Peninsula  campaign  of  1862  (bre- 
vet major  July  1,  1862) ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Antictam, 
Sept.  17,  1862  (brevet  lieutenant-colonel);  at  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg  Dec.,  1862,  at  the  battle  of  Chanccllors- 
ville  May,  1863;  and  while  in  charge  of  bridge  details  at 
the  third  crossing  of  the  Rappahannock  this  gallant  and 
accomplished  officer  was  shot  through  the  brain,  and  in- 
stantly killed,  June  5,  1863.  Brevet-colonel  June  5,  1863. 
G.  C.  SIMMONS,  Clerk  Hoard  of  Eiuj'n. 

Cross  (GEORGE  D.),  born  at  Westerly,  R.  I.,  Jan.  24, 
1799,  was  for  many  years  a  prominent  and  public-spirited 
citizen  of  his  native  town  and  State,  and  was  for  a  long 
time  chief-justice  of  the  common  pleas  court  of  Wash- 
ington co.  Died  Oct.  1,  1872. 

Cross  (JOSEPH),  D.  D.,  a  clergyman,  first  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  afterwards  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church,  born  in  Somersetshire,  England,  in  1813.  He 
removed  to  the  U.  S.  about  1825,  and  published  various 
works,  among  which  are  "  Life  and  Sermons  of  Christmas 
Evans,"  "  Headlands  of  Faith,"  and  contributions  to  peri- 
odical literature. 

Cross  (TRUEMAN),  an  American  officer,  born  in  Mary- 
land, appointed  an  ensign  in  the  Forty-second  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  April  27,  1814,  second  lieutenant  Oct.,  1S1  I,  first 
lieutenant  Jan.  IS,  captain  and  assistant  deputy  quarter- 
master-general June  18.  assistant  inspector-general  (rank 
of  major)  Oct.,  1820.  He  served  in  the  infantry  1S21-26, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  quartermaster  department; 
colonel  and  assistant  quartermaster-general  July,  1838. 
Killed  ApriF  21,  1846,  by  Mexican  banditti  near  the  camp 
opposite  Matamoras,  Tex.,  while  serving  as  chief  quarter- 
master Army  of  Occupation. 

Cross  Anchor,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Spar- 
tanburg  co.,  S.  C.  Pop.  1833. 

Cross-Bill,  the  name  of  several  birds  of  the  genus 
Ln.riit.  The  l.ujcln  rtirri  rostra  inhabits  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, and  feeds  on  pine-cones,  seeds,  nnd  nuts,  its  strong 
bill  enabling  it  to  break  the  shells  with  ease.  The  mandi- 
bles of  the  bill  cross  each  other,  and  are  crescent-shaped. 
The  bird  is  about  seven  inches  long,  and  subject  to  great 
changes  of  color.  The  older  birds  arc  of  a  greenish-yellow, 
spotted  with  white,  and  have  a  gray  tinge.  The  males  of 


a  year  old  are  red.  The  cross-bills  migrate  southward  in 
winter,  and  arc  sometimes  seen  in  England.  The  American 
cross-bill  (Lujcia  Americana)  is  distinct  from  the  European, 
but  much  resembles  it.  It  is  a  northern  bird,  but  is  some- 
times found  in  Pennsylvania.  It  feeds  on  seeds  and  buds 


Parrot  Cross-Dill. 


of  trees.  The  male  is  red,  but  of  a  whitish  color  beneath.  The 
parrot  cross-bill  (Lruria  /jiti/H/iti'tini'iix)  is  seven  inches  and  a 
half  long,  of  a  tile-red  color,  with  dark  streaks  below.  It  is 
similar  to  the  common  cross-bill  in  its  habits.  It  is  some- 
times seen  in  England  and  France.  The  European  white- 
winged  cross-bill  (Loxia  bi/aaciata)  is  six  and  a  quarter 
inches  long.  It  is  of  a  brick-red  orange  or  grayish-brown 
above,  reddish-orange  beneath  ;  it  is  a  rare  species.  The 
American  white-winged  cross-bill  (Lojria  leucnptera)  is  of 
a  crimson  color,  with  black  wings  and  tail ;  the  wings  have 
two  white  bands.  It  is  about  six  inches  in  length.  This 
bird  is  rarely  seen  farther  S.  than  New  York. 

Cross-Bow.     See  ARBALEST. 

Cross  Creek,  a  township  of  Cumberland  co.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  147. 

Cross  Creek,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co.,  0.    P.  1800. 

Cross  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Washington  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  1034. 

Cross  Creek,  a  township  of  Brook  co.,  W.  Va.  Pop. 
1907. 

Crosse  (ANDREW),  an  English  gentleman  who  gained 
distinction  by  his  experiments  in  electricity,  was  born  in 
Somersetshire  June  17,  1784,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford. 
He  commenced  in  1807  experiments  with  a  view  to  form 
artificial  crystals  by  a  voltaic  battery,  in  which  he  was  suc- 
cessful. In  the  course  of  many  years  spent  in  this  pursuit 
he  obtained  not  less  than  twenty-four  mineral  crystals  simi- 
lar in  form  to  those  produced  by  nature.  These  discoveries 
were  not  published  until  he  explained  them  before  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1836. 
Some  excitement  was  produced  in  the  same  year  by  the  ap- 
parent gent-ration  of  insects  of  the  genus  AcantH  during  his 
experiments  with  a  voltaic  battery.  (See  SPONTANEOUS 
GENERATION.)  Died  July  6,  1855. 

Cros'sen,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Bran- 
denburg, at  the  confluence  of  the  Bober  with  the  Oder,  32 
miles  S.  E.  of  Frankfort.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloth  and  hosiery.  Pop.  in  1871,  6977. 

Cross-Kxamination,  in  the  law  of  evidence,  is  the 
examination  of  a  witness  by  a  party  against  whom  he  is 
called  to  testify,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  a  direct 
examination,  which  is  had  by  the  party  calling  the  witness. 
The  range  of  a  cross-examination  is  much  wider  than  that 
of  a  direct  examination,  the  party  examining  being  allowed 
to  impeach  the  credit  of  the  witness,  and  to  show  the  in- 
consistency of  his  statements,  his  bias,  his  want  of  memory, 
and  other  matters  tending  to  reduce  the  value  of  his  testi- 
mony. The  course  of  the  examination,  depending  on  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  must  be  largely  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  presiding  judge.  For  these  reasons  leading 
questions  are  regularly  allowed,  though  they  are  in  general 
excluded  on  the  direct  examination,  as  tending  to  make 
the  answers  of  the  witness  mere  echoes  of  the  questions 
asked.  It  is,  however,  a  rule  that  if  a  merely  collateral 
question  be  asked  and  answered,  the  cross-examining 
counsel  will  not  be  allowed  to  call  witnesses  to  disprove  the 
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truth   of  the  answer.     This   rule  would  not   extend  to  a 

question  as  to  the  point  whether  tin-  «IIIM>-  had  not  prc- 

\|.in-!\     given    M    dittcrent    M-I-IOII   of   the    fads    frolll   that   to 

which  he  testifies.  It'  such  a  question  is  properly  put  to 
him  as  to  time,  plurr,  and  circumstance*,  ami  he  an-\sri- 
in  the  negati\e.  In-  <-an  be  contradicted  by  other  witnesses. 
The  same  remark  may  be  made'  as  to  a  i|iiesliou  put  to  him 
as  to  e.xpi.  I  hy  him  showing  hostility  towards 

the  parly  against  whom  he  is  c.illcd.  A  \vitni  •--  "n 
examination  cannot  be  ro'tnired  to  answer  whether  ho  lias 
ctimmittcd  a  erilne  the  commission  of  which  would  subject 
him  to  punishment,  or  ha*  done  any  act  whieh  would  sub- 
ject him  to  a  forfeiture  of  his  c-lat":  though  this  rule  does 
not  extend  to  an  answer  which  would  merely  expose  him  to 

I  liability.  So  lie  may.  to  a  certain  extent,  bo  oom- 
iielled  to  answer  question*  lending  to  discredit  and  degrade 
him.  Thus,  according  I  '  the  better  opinion,  he  ma\  he 
t  whether  lie  has  not  lieen  eontined  in  the  State  piisfin, 
a^  (he  object  of  the  question  is  n-.t  to  exclude  him  froi 
tifying,  hut  to  arTect  the  credit  .lue  to  \i\~  -r;ih>mcnt-.  He 
eould  he  shown  to  lie  iiifuni/ii  !•  m  t"  te-'ify  only  by  tho  pro- 
duction of  the  record  of  his  conviction.  Tho  true  theory 
of  a  cross-examination  is  to  quality  the  direct  testimony, 
an  I  a< riliiigly  the  \\itlies<  -liould  not  at  this  stage  of  the 

in-  called   on  l>y  tli  niiining  counsel  to  give 

independent  testimony  sustaining  his  part  of  the  issue, 
though  this  rule  is  not  always  adhered  to  in  practice.  (See 

EvihKNCK.I  T.    W.   DwHillT. 

Cross  Hill,  a  township  and  village  of  Lauren*  oo., 
8.  C.  Tho  village  is  45  miles  S.  of  Bpututbojrg.  Total 
pop.  23!>:i. 

Cross  Keys,  a  township  of  Macon  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  2560. 

Cross  Keys,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Union  co., 
S.  C.  Total  pop.  1349. 

Cross  Keys,  a  post-office  of  Rockingham  co.,  Va.  An 
indecisive  action  took  place  here  on  .Tune  S,  1862,  between 
the  armies  under  command  'it'  (Jens.  Fremont  and  Jackson. 
l!en.  Fremont's  forces  attacked  "  Stonewall's  "  army  at  9 
A.  M.  The  battle  continued  with  great  violence  till  4  p.  si., 
and  skirmishing  and  artillery  tire  till  dark.  During  the 
night  Jackson's  army  retreated. 

Cross  Plains,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Dane 
eo.,  Wis..  on  tho  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  K.  R.  Total 
pop.  1506. 

Cross  River,  a  post-village  of  Lewisboro'  township, 
Westehester  co..  N.  Y.,  contains  a  number  of  manufactories. 

Cross  Roads,  a  township  of  Blount  co.,  Ala.    P.  770. 

Cross  Roads,  a  township  of  Etowah  oo.,  Ala.    P.  345. 

Cross  Roads,  a  township  of  Madison  co.,  Ala.    P.  336. 

Cross  Roads,  a  township  of  Pike  oo.,  Ala.     P.  1120. 

Cross  Roads,  a  township  of  Wilson  oo.,  N.  C.    P.  694. 

Cross,  The  Order  of  the,  originally  a  spiritual 
order  of  knighthood,  which  was  founded  in  Palestine  in 
the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  was  then  called  the  "  Beth- 
Icheinite.  Order."  In  1211  the  knights  of  this  order  adopted 
the  monastic  life,  and  settled  in  Austria,  Bohemia,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe.  They  still  have  two  establishments 
in  Austria,  and  one  in  tho  Netherlands.  They  are  called 
"  Canons  Regular  of  the  Holy  Cross."  Tho  *'  Regular 
Clerks  of  the  Holy  Cross"  were  founded  in  18:U,  in 
France,  by  Abbe:  Moreau.  They  had  in  the  U.  S.  in  1868 
about  170  members.  A  congregation  of  "Daughters  of 
tho  Holy  Cross"  was  founded  in  the  seventeenth  century 
in  France,  and  numbered  in  1870  about  500  members.  A 
second  congregation  of  the  same  name  was  founded  in 
IS,'!;")  in  Belgium. 

Cross,  The  Southern,  the  most  conspicuous  constel- 
lation of  the  southern  hemisphere,  is  not  visible  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  except  in  regions  near  the  equator. 
It  consists  of  four  bright  stars  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
cross.  The  two  stars  which  mark  the  summit  and  foot  of 
the  cross  have  nearly  the  same  right  ascension,  and  serve 
as  pointers  to  the  South  Pole. 

Cross'ville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Cumberland  co., 
Tenn.,  about  110  miles  E.  of  Nashville.  Pop.  95. 

Cros'well  ( EDWIN),  an  American  politician  and  jour- 
nalist, burn  at  I'atskill,  N.  Y.,  in  May,  IT'.IT,  was  a  member 
of  the  Albany  Regency.  He  became  about  lSi'4  editor  of 
tin-  "Albany  Argus,"  a  Democratic  journal  of  great  in- 
fluence, which  he  continued  to  direct  until  1S54.  Died 
June  13.  1S71. 

Crotala'ria  [from  the  Or.  /tpo-mAov.  ft  "rattle"],  a  genus 
of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Legnminosa1.  sub-order  Pap- 
ilionace;v,  deriving  its  name  from  the  inflated  pods  in  which 
the  ripe  seeds  rattle.  It  comprises  numerous  species,  partly 
annual  herbaceous  plants  and  partly  shrubs.  The  most  im- 
portant of  them  is  the  Crntufm-in  jimcm,  the  sunn  hemp  of 


India,  an  annual  plant  extensively  cultivated  for  its  fibre, 

which  is  considered  eijual  to  Kalian  bcmji.  The  '  ',  >,l<i/-i>  <>i 
*ii, litt"l <«,  or  "rattle  box,"  is  a  small  annual  growing  in 
most  of  the  I".  S.  Several  other  species  grow  in  the  South- 
ern Slates  and  the  U  ,  -r. 

Crulliln*.     See  RATTI.KSNAM:. 

Crotch  (  WILLIAM  ),  an  English  c"ni|i<.-er  M  mu-ic,  born 
at  Norwich  July  .'>,  177..  He  became  |  music 

at  Oxford  I'niversity  in  IT'.'T.  He  published  "Slvles  of 
Music  of  All  Ages."  Died  Dec.  2!t.  I  sir. 

Crotch'et  [Fr.  <r«cA.7,  diminutive  of  rnirte, a  "hook"], 
in  music,  one  of  the  notes  or  characters  of  time,  equal  to 
half  a  minim.  • 

Cro'ton  [Gr.  «p6rw>>],  a  genus  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs 
of  the  order  Kuphorbiaceir  :  the  specie^  are  numerous  and 
mostly  tropical.  Some  of  them  possess  (he  acrid  proper- 
ties of  their  order  in  exci  >s.  One  of  the  most  important  is 
the  f>-',t»,t  'ri'jliinit.  uhieb  yields  eroton  oil.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia.  The  seeds  were  formerly  used 
as  a  purgative,  but  their  use  is  disapproved  on  account  of 
their  uncertain  and  violent  action;  they  are  now  chiefly 
\aluable  for  the  oil  which  they  yield.  Some  species  of 
eroton  are  fragrant  and  aromatic,  and  arc  employed  in 
medicine.  One  of  these  is  the  I'.vw  AKII.I.A  (which  Bee). 
Eight  species  are  native  to  the  Southern  States. 

Croton,a  post-township  of  Newaygoco.,  Mich.    P.  923. 

Croton,  n  village  of  Cortlandt  township,  Westehester 
co.,  N.  Y..  on  the  E.  hank  of  the  Hudson  River  and  on  the 
Hudson  River  R.  R.,  35  miles  from  New  York  and  4  miles 
above  Ping  Sing.  It  has  four  churches,  five  brickyards,  a 
foundry,  and  n  fine  brick  railroad  station.  Here  are  many 
fine  country  residences.  Croton  is  justly  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery.  Croton  Point,  in  the  vicinity,  is  a 
peninsula  which  contains  numerous  thriving  vineyards. 

Croto'na,  or  Cro'ton,  an  ancient  Greek  city  of  Italy, 
was  in  the  peninsula  of  the  Bruttii.  and  on  the  Mediterra 
nean  Sea.  It  was  founded  710  B.  C.,  and  became  a  popu 
lous  and  important  city.  The  people  of  Crotona  waged 
war  with  success  against  the  Sybarites  in  510  B.  C.  This 
city  was  the  residence  of  Pythagoras,  and  the  native  place 
of  Milo,  a  famous  athlete.  The  site  is  now  occupied  by 
the  town  of  COTRONK  (which  see). 

Croton  Aqueduct.    See  AQUEDUCT,  by  GEM.  M.  C. 

MKK;S,  I'.  >'.  A  i  HI  if. 

Croton  Falls,  a  post-village  of  Westehester  co.,  N.  Y., 
in  North  Salem  and  Somcrs  townships,  on  the  Harlem 
R.  R.,  48  miles  from  New  York.  It  has  good  water-power. 

Croton  Oil  (Otmm  Tiylii)  is  the  expressed  oil  of  the 
seeds  of  f'rotun  Tii/linm,  a  small  tree  which  grows  in  Ilin- 
dostan.  Ceylon,  and  other  parts  of  India.  In  taste  it  is 
hot  and  acrid,  varies  from  a  pale  yellow  to  a  reddish-brown 
color,  has  a  faint,  peculiar  smell,  and  is  miscible  with  alco- 
hol, ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine.  It  is  a  powerful  purga- 
tive, valuable  because  it  can  be  employed  with  good  effect 
in  very  minute  portions.  Great  care  must  be  used  in  its 
administration.  It  is  applied  externally  as  a  counter-irri- 
tant in  neuralgia,  epilepsy,  and  pulmonary  diseases.  The 
pale  oil  comes  directly  from  India;  that  of  a  darker  color 
is  expressed  after  importation. 

Croton  River  rises  in  Dutchess  oo.,  N.  Y..  flows  south 
and  south-westward  through  Putnam  and  Westchester  coun- 
ties. It  enters  the  Hudson  River  about  35  miles  above  New 
York  City,  which  derives  from  this  river  its  supply  of  water. 
Its  length  is  estimated  at  50  miles. 

Croup.  All  the  forms  of  croup  hare  one  thing  in  com- 
mon— viz.  an  obstruction  (catarrnal  or  inflammatory)  in 
the  interior  of  the  larynx,  particularly  on  the  vocal  chords. 
The  milder  form  is  called  "  false  croup  "  or  "pseudo-croup." 
The  larynx  is  reddened,  its  mucous  membrane  swelled,  and 
its  secretion  of  mucus  usually  increased.  Thereby  the  pas 
sage  of  air  through  the  larynx  is  impeded,  and  spasmodic 
action  of  its  muscular  apparatus  effected.  It  is  frequently 
found  in  children  who  have  before  suffered  from  "colds," 
especially  from  catarrh  of  the  throat  and  enlarged  tonsils, 
and  who  have  been  too  carefully  kept  from  the  contact 
with  cold  air  and  cold  water.  The  attack  of  ••  pseudo- 
eronp  "  is  sudden  or  preceded  by  nasal  or  bronchial  catarrh. 
It  takes  place  after  the  child  has  been  asleep  for  some 
hours.  It  wakes  up  about  midnight  with  a  barking  cough, 
loud  and  laborious  respiration,  small  and  frequent  pulse, 
and  more  or  less  fever.  In  bad  cases  the  veins  of  the  neck 
ami  face  swell,  the  face  is  bloated  and  bluish,  and  suffoca- 
tion.appears  imminent.  This  attack  may  last  from  half  an 
hour  to  six  hours.  It  terminates  in  perspiration,  the  cough 
becoming  moister.  the  voice  being  hoarse,  but  may  return  in 
the  next  night.  Pome  children  are  apt  to  have  many  attacks 
in  the  course  of  many  years.  There  are  no  membranes  in 
the  throat,  no  glands  swollen  round  the  neck.  A  very  severe 
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attack  requires  an  emetic  (powdered  ipecac,  sulphate  of 
Bine,  sulphate  of  copper,  turpeth  miueral) :  milder  attacks 
require  very  little  or  no  treatment.  Let  the  child  drink  a 
little  hot  milk  at  short  intervals.  It  must  not  sleep  longer 
than  an  hour  at  a  time,  anil  should  take  a  drink  on  waking 
up.  Put  a  mustard-plaster  round  the  neck,  or  apply  cold 
water  at  short  intervals.  Where  the  throat  is  sore,  ice-pills 
every  five  or  ten  minutes;  where  inhalation  is  very  spas- 
modic, half  a  teaspoonful  of  paregoric  (one  dose)  or  one 
grain  of  Dover's  powder.  Treat  the  consecutive  general 
catarrh  for  four  or  five  days  with  uniform  warm  (not  hot) 
temperature  of  the  room,  warm  water  inhalations  (kettle  on 
the  stove),  small  doses  (hourly)  of  ipecac,  or  an  antimonial 
preparation  or  muriate  of  ammonia.  Where  there  is  a 
chronic  catarrh  of  the  throat  (dryness,  redness,  swelled 
tonsils,  hacking  cough,  snoring),  a  teaspoonful  of  glycerine 
as  a  preventive  at  bed-time. 

While  this  "pseudo-croup,"  commonly  called  " croup," 
is  a  very  mild  disease — we  have  never  seen  a  case  termi- 
nating fatally — the  other  form,  or  "  true  croup,"  "  mem- 
branous croup,"  is  very  dangerous.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  a  treatment  exclusively  medicinal, 
ninety  out  of  a  hundred  die.  It  consists  sometimes  in 
simple  inflammatory  swelling  ("laryngitis"),  but  usually 
iu  the  obstruction  of  the  larynx  by  a  deposit  of  a  whitish, 
grayish,  or  (through  admixture  with  a  little  blood)  darker 
"  croupous  "  or  "  diphtheritic  "  membrane.  The  deposit  may 
take  place  upon  or  into  the  normal  tissue  of  the  organ.  It 
seldom  originates  in  the  larynx ;  sometimes  ascends  from 
the  trachea ;  mostly  descends  from  the  throat,  where  it  is 
discovered  in  one  or  more  small  spots  or  over  a  larger  sur- 
face. In  exceptional  cases  it  extends  over  the  interior  sur- 
face of  the  nose  and  the  mouth.  Such  deposits  may  be 
known  to  exist  for  days;  they  will  then  descend,  result 
in  hoarseness,  increasing  to  complete  absence  of  voice 
(aphonia),  and  in  great  difficulty  of  respiration,  with  final 
suffocation.  When  the  deposits  cover  the  whole  interior  of 
the  larynx,  both  inspiration  and  expiration  are  impeded, 
and  aphonia  is  complete.  When  they  result  in  serous 
(watery)  swelling  of  the  larynx  (especially  the  posterior 
insertion  of  the  vocal  chords)  only,  expiration  is  easier 
and  the  voice  not  entirely  suppressed.  The  first  stage  is 
either  that  of  throat  diphtheria  or  of  a  simple  catarrh  only, 
which  is  attended  with  but  little  fever,  and  therefore  little 
thought  of.  It  may  last  a  few  days.  In  the  second  stage 
(twelve  hours  to  fourteen  days)  the  symptoms  of  obstruc- 
tion show  themselves ;  the  voice  is  hoarse,  and  at  last  ab- 
sent ;  respiration  is  slow,  labored,  and  loud  ;  the  muscles 
of  the  neck  and  chest  exerted  to  their  utmost;  the  insertion 
of  the  diaphragm  drawn  in  with  every  inspiration,  deep 
grooves  forming  with  every  inspiration  above  and  below 
the  clavicle,  the  child  tossing  about,  supporting  itself  on 
its  knees,  and  throwing  the  head  backward.  The  lips  be- 
gin to  exhibit  a  bluish  hue.  This  symptom  (cyanosis)  in- 
creases in  the  third  stage,  where  the  influence  of  the 
insufficient  oxygenization  of  the  blood  is  more  visible  in 
general  paleness,  bluishness,  in  sleepiness,  in  the  frequent 
and  irregular  pulse,  in  the  cool  surface,  convulsive  twitch- 
ings,  and  loss  of  consciousness.  Unfortunately,  the  latter 
symptom  is  not  constant,  many  children  dying  with  undis- 
turbed intellect.  Death  is  the  result  of  direct  suffocation, 
or  the  result  of  a  complication  of  the  disease  with  bronchitis 
or  pneumonia.  Medicinal  treatment  is  very  unsatisfactory. 
Wo  seldom  succeed  in  dissolving  and  removing  the  mem- 
branes. Nitrate-of-silver  applications  to  the  larynx  have 
justly  been  discarded.  Inhalation  of  diluted  lime-water 
through  an  atomizer  or  of  lactic  acid  in  glycerine  and  water 
(1  :  8-10)  has  proved  successful  in  a  few  instances.  Emetics 
are  of  use  in  such  cases  only  where  the  membranes  arc  known 
to  be  partially  loosened  (peculiar  flapping  sound  in  respi- 
ration), or  when  the  presence  of  mucus,  in  addition  to  a 
membrane,  proves  dangerous.  Ice-pills  frequently,  ice  ap- 
plications to  the  throat,  moist  air,  1-2  grains  of  chlorate 
of  potassa  in  a  teaspoonful  of  water  every  i-1  hour ;  in- 
halations of  carbolic  acid,  either  through  an  atomizer  or 
sprinkled  through  the  room ;  muriate  of  ammonia  evapo- 
rated on  a  stove  or  hot  coal, — all  such  means  may  be  tried, 
but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfere  with  a  copious 
supply  of  pure  air,  the  effect  of  which  may  still  be  improved 
by  inhalation  of  oxygen  gas.  Where  the  disease  runs  its 
course  with  fever,  quinia,  seldom  aconite  or  veratrum. 
Most  cases  will  resist  treatment.  Twenty  or  twenty-five 
per  cent,  will  be  saved  by  tracheotomy,  an  operation  con- 
sisting in  the  artificial  opening  of  the  windpipe  below  the 
obstructed  larynx.  This  opening  in  the  trachea  is  kept 
patent  by  means  of  a  silver  or  hard-rubber  tube  inserted 
in  it  until  the  disease  has  disappeared  from  the  larynx.  The 
relief  given  by  this  operation  is  surprising,  and  although 
the  mortality  after  its  performance  is  still  very  great,  death 
is  almost  always  easier,  resulting  more  from  exhaustion 
than  from  suffocation.  ABRAHAM  JACOBI. 


Crow  [Ang.-Sax.  eraicv,  so  called  from  the  sound  pro- 
duced by  the  bird],  a  name  popularly  applied  to  several 
birds  of  the  genus  CVrnft,  which  includes  also  the  ravens, 
the  rooks,  the  daws,  and  some  other  birds.  The  carrion 
crow  of  Europe  is  called  in  England  by  various  names — 
flesh  crow,  black  crow,  etc.  Its  feathers  are  very  black  and 
glossy,  with  reflections  of  green  and  purple.  It  is  a  cau- 
tious and  intelligent  bird,  and  feeds  on  flesh. 

The  common  American  crow  (Corvua  Americanos}  is  not 
so  large  as  the  preceding.  Its  voice  is  less  harsh,  and  it  is 
somewhat  gregarious  in  its  habits.  Its  color  is  a  glossy 
blue-black.  It  inhabits  the  civilized  parts  of  North  Amer- 
ica. It  is  hated  and  persecuted  by  farmers  for  its  destruc- 
tion of  Indian  corn  and  the  eggs  and  young  of  other  birds, 
but  has  great  cunning  and  tenacity  of  life.  These  crows 
are  found  more  especially  in  the  Northern  than  the  South- 
ern States,  as  they  are  unable  to  contend  with  the  vultures 
which  abound  in  the  latter.  Many  devices  have  been  cm- 
ployed  to  exterminate  them,  without  much  success.  They 
accomplish  some  good  by  devouring  the  grubs  of  injurious 
insects. 

The  fish  crow  of  the  U.  S.  (CorvMs  ossifraym}  is  sixteen 
inches  long,  black,  and  resembles  the  common  crow,  but  is 
somewhat  smaller,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  the  naked 
chin.  Other  American  species  arc  the  white-necked  crow 
of  Arizona  (  (forvus  cryptoleucus)  and  the  fish  crow  of  Puget 
Sound  (  CorvitK  cauriimi). 

The  hooded  crow  of  Europe  (Corvus  comix)  resembles  the 


Hooded  Crow  of  Europe. 

others  in  habits,  but  is  more  mischievous.  It  is  of  a  shiny 
black,  but  its  neck,  back,  and  under  parts  are  of  a  smoky 
gray.  It  is  extremely  sagacious;  it  is  found  in  all  parts  of 
Europe. 

Crow'der's  Mountain,  a  post-township  of  Gaston 
CO.,  N.  C.  Pop.  1931. 

Crown  [Lat.  corona  ;  Fr.  coitronne  ;  Ger.  Krone],  orig- 
inally a  fillet  of  leaves,  and  used  by  the  ancients  in  the 
observance  of  religious  rites  and  festive  occasions.  The 
Greeks  used  the  crown  as  a  symbol  of  office  and  a  token 
of  victory.  It  was  not  only  bestowed  on  victors  in  the 
games,  but  also  on  citizens  who  had  rendered  great  services 
to  the  country.  The  Romans  used  it  as  the  reward  of 
courage.  The  corona  obtldionalit  was  most  highly  prized; 
this  was  bestowed  by  a  besieged  army  or  town  on  the  gen- 
eral who  came  to  their  rescue.  The  civic  crown,  made  of 
oak  leaves  and  acorns,  was  given  to  any  soldier  who  had 
saved  the  life  of  a  citizen.  This  gave  him  a  place  next 
the  senators  on  public  occasions,  and  he,  his  father,  and 
grandfather  were  released  from  all  public  burdens.  The 
person  whose  life  he  had  saved  owed  to  him  filial  duty  ever 
after.  The  corona  mvrnlis  was  bestowed  on  the  first  who 
entered  a  beleaguered  city.  It  was  a  circlet  of  gold  sur- 
mounted by  turrets.  The  corona  triumphalis  was  of  three 
kinds,  and  the  reward  of  a  victorious  general. 


CROWN  AND  HALF  CROWN-CKUIKSHANK. 
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The   modern  crown   was   introduced    by    Constantinc    I. 

••Hie    I  J  real").    »ho-c    IVI'_'II     hl"_'all     III     '.',IH'i.        CroHIIS     V/VtC 

lirst  used  by  Spani-h  kiii.'s  all.. ui  .,-».  l,y  III.'  kin:;-  <>t 
Lombar.lv  about  MO,  and  in  lia'pec  in  7(1*.  'I'll''  papal 
lri|ili<  crown  was  al  lii>l  a  plain  pointed  cap.  Pope  llor- 
misdas  added  Hi.-  lir-t  orowi  niface  VIII.  tin: 

second  (1294-1303),  and  John  XXII.  the  third 

Crown  nn<l  Half  Crown  were  originally  English 
,_',,|.|  nlM  is-med  I iy  Henry  VIII.  in  1.VJ7.  Tin-  first  com 
inission  lor  coininir  lh"m  "I'  Mm  wa-  signed  h\  Kdnard 
VI.  Del.  I,  l.i.il.  The  crown  at  p  ••  silver  coin 

worlh  N»fhUHnglttorifaBg — about  Sl.-J.,   I'.S.  in  silver. 

Crown  Creek,  a  township  of  Steams  co.,  Minn.  Pop. 
197. 

Crown  Glass,  the   glass  usually   employe"!  for  win- 
dows,     ll  is  made  ul'  :i  mixture  of  100  parts  of  -uipl. 
soda-ash  or  potash,  am!   3.i  of  chalk.     It  is  essentially  a 
silicate  of  soda  (or  potash)  and  lime. 

Crown  Imperial.     Sec  FRITH. LARY. 

Crown'ingshield  (A.S.),  I'.  S.  X..  horn  Mar.  II.  1*13. 
in  Ilie  State  of  New  York,  graduated  as  ensign  at  the 
Naval  Academy  in  Isr,:;.  became  a  lieutenant  in  l.-iiii.  and 
a  lieutenant  commander  in  ISI'.M.  lie  served  in  the  steam - 
sloop  Ticondcrogn  in  both  the  Kort  Fisher  lights,  and  was 
"•oiiiiiieiiiled  for  efficiency  by  his  commanding  officer,  ('apt. 
-  Steeilman.  l-'nxiiii.t.  A.  PAKKKR,  U.S.  N. 

Crown  Point,  a  post-village.,  capital  of  Lake  co.,  Inil., 
on  the  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  R.  K.,  41  miles 
S.  S.  E.  of  Chicago.  It  has  six  churches,  four  graded 
schools,  two  banks,  and  a  public  library.  Two  weekly 
newspapers  are  published  here. 

FRANK  8.  Bronx,  KIP.  CROWS  POINT  "  RKOISTER." 

Crown  Point,  a  iiost-villago  and  township  of  Essex 
oo.,  N.  Y.  The  township  was  lirst  settled  by  the  French, 
who  in  1731  built  Fort  St.  Frederick  (the  "Crown  Point" 
ipf  history)  on  a  long  cape  projecting  into  Lake  Champlain, 
which  Ipeeame  the  seat  of  thriving  settlements,  which  were 
destroyed  in  1  "."pit,  anil  again  in  1777,  by  the  British  troops. 
In  1775  it  was  surprised  and  taken  by  the  provincial 
forces.  The  British  fort  at  Crown  Point,  which  cost 
$10,000,000,  is  now  in  a  ruinous  condition.  Crown  Point 
has  extensive  beds  of  rich  iron  ore  and  mineral  phosphate 
of  lime.  Iron,  lumber,  and  wooden  wares  are  manufac- 
tured on  an  extensive  scale.  It  has  a  lighthouse.  Pop. 
of  township,  2  I  111. 

Crown  Prince  [Gcr.  Kmn  Prim],  in  Prussia,  Sweden, 
ami  somu  cither  Kuropean  countries,  is  the  title  of  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne. 

Crown,  Treaty  of  the,  a  treaty  made  at  Vienna 
Nov.  lip,  1 7011,  in  whic.h  the  emperor  Leopold  recognized 
the  elector  Frederick  III.  as  king  of  Prussia.  Frederick 
engaged  to  furnish  111, 1100  men  to  support  Austria  in  the 
Diet,  and  to  vote  as  elector  for  the  descendants  of  the  ein- 
pcror's  son,  Joseph,  king  of  the  Romans. 

Crows,  or  Alisoro'kiis,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians 
inhabiting  the  northern  part  of  Wyoming  Territory  and 
the  southern  part  of  Montana.  They  are  divided  into 
"  Mountain  "  and  "  River  Crows,"  and  belong  to  the  great 
Dakota  family. 

Crow  Wing,  a  county  in  N.  Central  Minnesota.  Area, 
MO  sc|iiare  miles.  It  is  hounded  "11  the  N.  W.  and  W.  by 
the  M ississiji|ii  Itivcr,  and  partly  on  the  E.  by  Lake  Mille 
!.:<-.  Capital,  Crow  Wing.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  Pop.  200. 

Crow  Wing,  a  post-village,  capital  of  the  above 
county,  is  (pn  the  Mississippi  Hiver  opposite  the  mouth  of 
a  small  stream  called  the  Crow  Wing,  and  120  miles  X.  W. 
of  St.  Piiul. 

C'roy'don,  a  market-town  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  on  the  London  ami  Brighton  Railway,  UH  milr- 
S.  of  London  Bridge,  It  has  a  line  Uothie  church.  The 
archbishops  of  Canterbury  had  a  paiaee  here  until  1750. 
About  a  mile  from  Croydon  is  Addisconihe  House,  which 
in- true  a  military  aeademy.  and  is  now  called  the  Royal 
India  Military  College.  Pop.  20.:i2J. 

Croy'don,  a  post-township  of  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  II. 
Pop.  Ml 

Croyle,  a  township  of  Cambria  co..  Pa.     Pop.  888. 

Cro'zer  Throlog'ical  Sem'inary  (Baptist)  is  lo- 
cated nt  Upland.  Pa.,  It  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  the 
Philadelphia  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  R.  R.  It  was 
founded  and  endowed  through  the  liberality  of  the  incin- 
hers  ,if  the  Cro/.er  family,  residents  of  Upland  and  Phila- 
delphia, in  1868.  It  ha's  is:;:  I  professors,  .Ml  students. 
an  enil.'u  men!  of  9330,000,  and  a  seminary  building, 
library  building,  gymnasium,  ainl  thn-e  prol'es-<ir-'  h"use-. 
delightfully  situated  on  grounds  twenty  acres  in  extent. 
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educated  at  the  Polytechnic  Si-hmil  of  1'ari.-.  became  an 
officer  of  artillery  under  Xapnle.,n  I.  II, •  cni!grut«l  to 
this  country  in  isifi,  and  wa»  appointed  pr..t.--sor  of  en- 
gineering at  the  V.  S.  .Military  Academy  at  U', -i  Point; 
resigned  in  I^J.l,  and  became  a  civil  engineer.  Died  in 

O'rti'cible  [Late  Lat.  mirHm/am  :  see  below],  a  vessel 

employed  by  chemist.-  in  heating  and  fusing  metallic 
glass,  and  other  substances.  Crucibles  are  generallv  made 
i.l  m. il.  rial-  capable  of  re-i.linL.  bigh  temperatures,  -ileh 
ns  fireclay,  plumba'.'".  p  u-e.-lain.  platinum,  mid  silver. 
Crueihb  s  ;,r,  .  Md  IIP  ban-  been  so  called  bceaii-e  they  were 
formerly  marked  with  a  cross  tLat.  <-mr,  gen.  anteit), 
which  was  thought  by  the  alchemists  tip  protect  them  from 
evil  spirits. 

Crncifcrie  [Lat.  from  cr«r  (gen.  ervri'*),  a  "erosi," 
and/cr".  i"  "bear,"  alluding  to  the  cross-shaped  flowers], 
a  large  and  well-marked  order  of  exogenous  herbs,  charac- 
terized by  flowers  with  four  (petals  arranged  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  and  by  four  long  and  two  short  stamens.  The 
seed-vessels  are  0iYi«/ifr«,  sHiclct,  lomtnts,  or  nut-like  fruits. 
The  juice  is  usually  acrid,  but  none  of  the  order  are  poison- 
ous. Among  the  cultivated  Crucifene  are  the  cabbage, 
turnip,  rape,  and  mustard.  The  wallflower,  stock-gilli- 
flower,  etc.  are  valued  in  ornamental  horticulture.  The 
number  of  genera  is  about  175,  and  the  known  species  are 
over  1600. 

Crn'cifix,a  cross  with  an  image  of  Christ  upon  it,  either 
carved  or  painted.  At  first  only  the  naked  cross  was  used ; 
then  (in  the  time  of  Paulinus  of  Nola,  353-431  A.  IX)  the 
cross  with  a  Iamb  at  its  foot  to  represent  Christ.  Justin  II. 
(565-578)  gave  the  bishop  of  Rome  a  cross  with  a  bust  of 
Christ  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  a  lamb  in  the  middle. 
From  about  692  to  the  twelfth  century,  Christ  was  repre- 
sented as  alive  and  clothed,  with  his  hands  extended  in 
prayer.  In  the  twelfth  century  four  nails  were  used,  the 
feet  side  by  side.  From  the  thirteenth  century  only  three 
nails  were  used,  and  Christ  was  represented  as  dead  or 
dying,  with  only  a  girdle  about  his  loins. 

Crucinx'ion  [Lat.  crnrijueio,  from  crucijigo,  crucijix- 
H»),  to  "  crucify,"  from  crux,  cruet'*,  a  "  cross,"  and  fiyo, 
Jij-um,  to  "fix"  or  "fasten"],  literally,  "fastening  on  the 
cross,"  a  form  of  capital  punishment  common  among  almost 
all  ancient  nations,  except  the  Jews,  who  in  their  later  his- 
tory probably  borrowed  it  from  the  Romans.  The  hang- 
ing on  a  tree  spoken  of  in  Deuteronomy  xxi.  22  apparently 
has  reference  to  crucifixion  after  death.  Tradition  ascribes 
its  invention  to  Semiramis.  It  consisted  in  nailing  or 
binding  the  criminal  to  a  CROSS  (which  see),  where  he  was 
left  until  dead  from  hunger  or  exhaustion.  The  legs  were 
frequently  broken  to  hasten  death  :  sometimes,  however,  a 
fire  was  lighted  under  the  cross  for  the  same  purpose,  or 
wild  beasts  were  let  loose  upon  those  crucified.  The  body 
j  was  usually  left  on  the  cross  till  destroyed  by  the  action  of 
the  elements.  Crucifixion  was  abolished  by  Constantino 
the  Great,  probably  in  the  year  315. 

This  inhuman  form  of  punishment  was  visited  upon 
Christ  by  the  Jews,  in  accordance  with  the  unwilling  sen- 
tence of  Pontius  Pilate.  In  addition  to  the  scourging, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  legal  part  of  the  punishment, 
he  was  forced  to  wear  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  subjected 
to  other  indignities  by  the  brutality  of  the  soldiers  and 
populace.  (Sec  the  accounts  given  in  the  four  Gospels.) 

C'rn'den  (AI.EXANHKR),  author  of  the  "  Concordance," 
was  born  at  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland,  May  31,  1700.  He  was 
educated  for  the  ministry  of  the  Kirk,  but  never  preached, 
having  had  his  reason  unsettled  by  disappointment  -in 
love.  In  1722  he  removed  to  London,  and  taught  the 
classics,  and  shortly  after  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  In  17:!L'  be 
returned  to  London  and  opened  a  bookstore.  •  In  17i'..'.  he 
became  librarian  to  Queen  Caroline,  wife  of  George  II. 
In  1737  he  published  his  "Complete  Concordance  of  the 
Did  and  New  Testaments,"  which  is  still  the  best  in  our 
language.  He  was  several  times  an  inmate  of  lunatic  asy- 
lums, and  during  all  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  flighty 
and  extravagant.  He  set  up  as  a  reformer,  calling  him- 
self "Alexander  the  Corrector."  He  died  suddenly  at 
Islington.  Xov.  1.  1770. 

Crn'ger  (Boscobol  Post-office),  a  village  of  Cort- 
land  township,  Westebester  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Hudson 
River  and  on  the  Hudson  River  R.  R.,  4  miles  S.  of  Peeks- 
kill.  It  has  extensive  manufactories  of  brick. 

Cruik'shank  (GhEOB08)|  an  English  caricaturist,  son 
of  an  engraver  originally  from  Scotland,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don Sept.  1!>.  17(1-'.  He  illustrated  William  Hone's  satiri- 
cal works.  His  comic  humor  anil  fertile  imagination  were 
displayed  in  illustrations  tor  "The  Comic  Almanac." 
"Peter  Schlcmihl,"  "Oliver  Twist,"  and  "My  Sketch- 
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Book."  With  his  brother  ROBERT  (171)0-1856)  he  pro- 
duced "Life  in  London."  In  1848  appeared  "  The  Bot- 
tle," eight  plates  depicting  the  drunkard's  career.  He 
subsequently  devoted  himself  to  oil  painting. 

Cruikshank  (WILLIAM).  F.  R.  S.  I...  a  Scottish  anato- 
mist, born  in  Edinburgh  in  1740.  He  became  a  resident 
of  London,  and  a  partner  of  Dr.  William  Hunter.  He 
published,  besides  other  works.  "  Anatomy  of  the  Absorb- 
ent Vessels"  (1786).  Died  June  27.  1800. 

Crusade  [from  the  Pp.  rmzndu  ( from  rntz,  a  "cross") ; 
Catalan,  n-tixtnld  ;  Fr.  ej-mV«/e  ;  It.  rntt-iutit  :  tier.  Kreuz- 
ziif/],  ('.  <'.  a.  war  waged  for  the  defence  or  advancement  of 
the  cross,  but  applied  especially  to  the  religious  wars  car- 
ried on  by  the  Christians  of  the  Middle  Ages  for  the  re- 
covery of  Palestine  from  the  Mohniiiinediinx.  From  a  very 
early  period  the  Christians  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  and  other  parts  of  Palestine 
rendered  sacred  by  events  connected  with  the  S:iviour's  life 
and  death.  These  pilgrimages  continued  with  but  little 
opposition  till  the  year  1085,  when  Palestine,  then  gov- 
erned by  the  Egyptian  caliphs,  was  overrun  and  conquered 
by  hordes  of  Seljook  Turks.  The  accounts  (doubtless  often 
exaggerated)  of  the  indignities  inflicted  on  the  Christian 
residents  and  pilgrims  by  these  barbarians  produced  a  deep 
and  powerful  impression  in  all  parts  of  Christendom.  At 
length,  1'etcr  the  Hermit,  a  monk  and  native  of  Amiens  in 
France,  having  visited  Palestine  and  witnessed  the  cruelty 
of  the  Turks,  reported  what  he  had  seen  to  Urban  II.,  by 
whom  ene mra^ed.  he  travelled  through  Italy  and  France, 
and  by  his  zeal  and  eloquence  excited  an  extraordinary  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  among  all  classes.  In  10!)5,  at  a  council 
held  at  Clermont,  a  crusade  was  resolved  on.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  pope  himself  addressed  the  multitude.  Previous 
to  the  setting  out  of  the  true  crusade,  four  armies,  consist- 
ing of  disorderly  multitudes  of  the  very  dregs  of  Christen- 
dom, had  departed  for  Palestine.  The  first  consisted  of 
20,000  foot,  commanded  by  Walter  the  Penniless.  It  inarched 
through  Hungary,  but  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
natives  of  Bulgaria,  a  few  only  escaping  to  Constantinople. 
It  was  followed  by  a  second,  consisting  of  40,000  men, 
women,  and  children,  under  Peter  the  Hermit.  The  two 
united  at  Constantinople,  crossed  the  Bosphorus,  and  en- 
countered the  Turks  at  Nice.  They  were  utterly  routed. 
Another  unorganized  band  of  15,000  Germans  was  cut  to 
pieces  in  Hungary,  and  its  fate  was  shortly  shared  by  an 
immense  mob  of  200,000  persons  from  England,  France, 
Flanders,  and  Lorraine.  It  was  only  now  that  the  true 
crusaders  entered  upon  the  scene.  Six  armies,  embracing 
all  the  chivalry  of  Europe,  and  led  respectively  by  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon,  Hugh  the  Great  (count  of  Vermandois),  Robert 
Curthose,  Count  Robert  of  Flanders,  Prince  Bohemond  of 
Tarentum  (under  whom  was  Tancred),  and  Count  Raymond 
of  Toulouse,  set  forth  for  Constantinople.  Having  united 
their  forces  and  spent  some  time  at  this  place,  they  crossed 
into  Asia  Minor  Here  their  first  stop  was  the  capture  of 
Nice  in  June,  1097.  They  also  defeated  the  sultan  Soliman 
at  Doryljeum,  and  took  the  principality  of  Edessa.  They 
then  inarched  into  Syria,  and  laid  siege  to  Antioch.  After 
a  seven  months'  siege,  during  which  the  crusaders  suffered 
terribly  from  famine  and  disease,  the  city  surrendered.  The 
inhabitants  were  massacred  by  their  captors,  who  were  be- 
sieged in  their  turn  by  an  army  of  200,000  Mussulmans. 
On  the  28th  of  June,  1098,  the  Mohammedans  were  put  to 
rout,  and  the  way  opened  to  Jerusalem.  In  the  summer  of 
1099,  40,000  crusaders,'  the  remnant  of  a  vast  host  which 
had  comprised  not  less  than  COO, 000  warriors,  laid  siege  to 
Jerusalem.  The  city  was  taken  on  the  15th  of  July,  after 
a  siege  of  somewhat  more  than  five  weeks.  Eight  days 
later  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  elected  king  of  Jerusalem. 

The  three  Latin  principalities  of  the  East  (Edessa,  Anti- 
och, and  Jerusalem)  maintained  themselves  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Mohammedans  till  the  year  1141.  when  the 
emir  of  Mosul  conquered  Edessa  and  massacred  its  Christian 
inhabitants.  His  son,  Noor-cd-Deen,  marched  upon  Syria 
and  Palestine.  A  second  crusade  was  preached  by  Saint 
Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  and  in  1147  two  armies,  num- 
bering together  1,200,000  men.  set  out  for  Jerusalem.  They 
were  commanded  by  Louis  VII.,  king  of  France,  and  Con- 
rad III.,  emperor  of  Germany.  This  expedition  utterly 
failed  through  the  treachery  of  the  Greek  emperor,  Manuel 
Comnenus,  and  neither  army  ever  saw  the  Holy  Land. 

In  I1S7,  Salah-cd-Deen  (or  Saladin),  sultan  of  Egypt, 
invaded  Palestine,  and  in  October  of  that  year  took  Jeru- 
salem. This  event  gave  rise  to  a  third  crusade,  under  the 
}:•;<  lership  of  Frederick  Barbarossa.  emperor  of  Germany, 
Philippe  Auguste,  king  of  France,  and  Richard  Coenr-de- 
Linn,  king  (•['  F/nglaud.  Barbaro*sa  was  drowned  on  the 
way.  The  c-.-usa'lcrs  gained  some  important  victories,  but 
they  were  not  united  among  themselves,  and  the  crusade 
was  closed  by  a  treaty  ill  which  Saladin  agreed  to  impose 


no  taxes  on  Christian  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem.  In  1195, 
Henry  VI.  of  Germany  undertook  a  crusade  (sometimes 
called  the  fourth),  but  the  death  of  the  emperor  caused  the 
project  to  be  abandoned.  A  fourth  crusade,  instituted  by 
Pope  Innocent  III.  in  1208,  turned  from  its  course  to  take 
possession  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  never  reached  Pal- 
estine at  all. 

The  Children's  Crusade  in  1212  (of  which  an  excellent 
account  has  been  written  by  the  Rev.  George  Zabriskie 
(Iray,  New  York,  1S70)  is  one  of  the  strangest  episodes  in 
history.  An  army  of  unarmed  French  children,  30.000 
strong,  headed  by  a  boy  named  Stephen,  set  out  for  the 
Holy  Land  by  way  of  Marseilles.  A  similar  army  of  Ger- 
man children,  20,000  strong,  led  by  a  boy  named  Nicholas, 
crossed  the  Alps  at  Mont  Cenis.  A  second  army  of  German 
children,  numbering  nearly  20,000,  the  name  of  whose  leader 
is  not  known,  crossed  the  Alps  by  a  more  westerly  route, 
touching  the  sea  at  Brindisi.  Their  idea  was,  that  the 
Mediterranean  would  open  a  path  for  them  to  Palestine, 
and  that  the  Holy  Land  would  be  recovered  and  the  Jlns- 
lems  converted  by  miracles.  Some  of  the  children  got  dis- 
couraged and  returned  to  their  homes:  many  stopped  by 
Ibe  way ;  but  most  of  them  either  perished  on  the  march, 
were  lost  at  sea,  or  were  sold  into  slavery. 

In  1228,  Frederick  II.  of  Germany  commanded  a  fifth 
crusade,  by  which  he  became  master  of  Palestine  and  was 
crowned  king  of  Jerusalem. 

In  1239,  the  Turks  having  again  seized  upon  Jerusalem, 
a  sixth  crusade  was  undertaken,  under  Thibaud,  count  of 
Champagne.  A  nominal  surrender  of  the  Holy  Land  was 
the  result. 

In  1244.  Jerusalem  was  burned  and  pillaged  by  a  new 
race  of  Turks.  A  seventh  crusade,  headed  by  Louis  IX. 
(Saint  Louis)  of  France,  set  out  in  1249.  It  was  1  :t<lly  de- 
feated by  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  who  also  made  a  prisoner  of 
the  king.  Louis  obtained  his  freedom  by  the  payment  of 
a  large  ransom. 

The  eighth  and  last  crusade  was  also  undertaken  by 
Saint  Louis  in  1270.  The  king  died  at  Carthage  of  the 
plague,  and  Prince  Edward,  afterwards  Edward  I.  of  Eng- 
land, assumed  the  command  of  the  army.  The  expedition 
accomplished  nothing  of  importance,  and  in  July,  1272, 
Edward  returned  to  England  with  the  last  of  the  crusaders. 
The  chief  result  of  the  Crusades  was  a  better  acquaintance 
of  the  people  of  Western  Europe  with  two  civilizations 
more  advanced  than  their  own — the  Greek  and  the  Sara- 
cenic. Thus  a  powerful  impulse  was  given  both  to  the 
literature  and  the  commerce  of  Europe.  (See  MICIIAI  n's 
"  Histoire  des  Croisades ;"  HALLAM'S  "Middle  Ages;" 
MILMAX'S  "Latin  Christianity,"  and  WILKKN'S  "  Geschichte 
der  Krciizziige.")  It t: VISED  BV  R.  D.  Urn IK.I,  K. 

Cru'senstolpe  (MAGNI-S  JAKOB),  a  Swedish  author, 
born  Mar.  11,  1795.  He  wrote,  besides  historical  novels, 
satirical  political  tracts.  His  "  Positions  and  Relations  " 
brought  upon  him  a  three  years'  imprisonment.  Many  of 
his  works  are  translated  into  German.  Died  Jan.  IS,  1865. 

Crushing  Machinery.  Sec  G KIN-DINT,  and  CRUSII- 
IXG  MACHINERY,  by  PROF.  R.  II.  THI-RSTOX,  C.  E. 

Crusta'cea  [neut.  plu.  of  cruxtacem,  a  Latin  adjective 
signifying  "  shelly,"  or  "having  shells"  like  those  of  a  lob- 
ster, from  crntta,  the  "shell  of  a  lobster"],  a  class  of  ar- 
ticulate animals  considered  by  Linmous  as  insects,  but  now 
universally  regarded  as  distinct,  though  having  interesting 
resemblances  to  that  class.  They  arc  usually  divided  into 
DECAPODS,  TETRADECAPODS,  EXTOMOSTIIACAXS  (including 
CIRRIPKOS),  and  ROTIFERS  (which  see). 

The  decapods  (crabs,  lobsters,  etc.)  are  at  the  head  of  this 
class,  but  many  of  the  others  are  of  very  different  forms  and 
habits.  In  the  most  important  members  of  this  class  the 
body  is  somewhat  spindle-shaped,  and  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  articulated  rings,  allowing  of  considerable  move- 
ment. These  divisions  are  sometimes  of  almost  equal  size, 
having  similar  appendages.  In  sonic  cases  a  few  of  the 
segments  attain  a  higher  development  than  the  others,  and 
the  organs  of  motion  are  confined  to  them,  while  the  ap- 
pendages of  the  other  segments  approach  a  rudimentary 
condition  ;  and  in  the  higher  forms  the  anterior  segments 
(•"alcsce  into  a  single  mass,  called  the  ccphalothorax,  which 
bears  the  mouth  and  organs  of  motion.  By  means  of  a 
calcareous  secretion  the  skin  is  hardened  into  a  skeleton ; 
this  protects  the  soft  parts  of  the  body ;  a  thin  membrane 
joins  the  segments.  The  animal  casts  off  its  shell  at  cer- 
i  tain  periods,  and  a  new  calcareous  secretion  is  made.  The 
form  of  the  articulated  appendages  (legs  and  feet)  is  vari- 
ous. The  nervous  system  of  the  Crustacea  is  formed  by  a 
scries  of  ganglia  running  along  the  surface  of  the  body, 
united  to  each  other  and  to  a  cephalic  ganglion  or  brain  by 
a  pair  of  nervous  filaments,  from  which  nerves  proceed  to 
,  the  different  organs  of  the  senses,  and  is  situated  above 
1  the  oesophagus.  The  digestive  organs  show  a  high  degree 
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of  development.  Tin'  re-piratiun  takes  place  through  bran- 
chite  nf  dillcivnt  forms.  Tim  species  an-  mostly  unisexual, 
;u, 'I  reproduction  takes  place  by  ova. 

CruveilhitT  MK.ANI,  a  Krcnch  anatomist,  horn  at  l.i- 
mogM  IVI,.  '.i,  IT'.M.  lie  iilit:iini-cl  in  |s::.i  the  chair  "I 
pathological  anatomy  created  in  Paris  hy  Dupiiylren.  lie 
publish..!  mi  iiiipurtiiiit  work  on  ••  The  Pttnokfiwl  An- 
iilDiny  of  tin-  lluiniui  liody"  (2  vols.,  gr.  fid.,  with  _:;:'. 
plates,  1M".>  III!,  and  other  works.  Died  Mar.  II,  I'-TI. 

Cry'uliti:    [from    ""'    '•'•   *r»**t   "ice,"   ami   Aifet.   a 

"stone  "|    i-    so    n:i i    because    il    la.  Its   ill    till!  flame  of  a 

camlle.  It  i  -a  double  lluori.lo  of  aliiiiiiniiim  anil  sodium, 
anil  is  important  ;is  a  source  id  tin-  in.  tal  aluminium.  It 
is  n  rather  nire  mineral,  foiinil  in  (irecnlan.l,  I'roln  whieh 

large  i|llantities  are  ililportril  into  Kuinpc  ill! 'I  the  I'.S.  for 
tin  manufacture  of  -ida.  When  fu-cd  il  may  he  Mia. le  into 

taMe-ware  iniieti  resembling  porcelain,  and  known  as  "hot- 
cast  porcelain. " 

Cryoph'orus  [from  the  Or.  «pii<w ,  "  ice,"  and  tiipu,  to 
"  !.ear  "],  an  instrument  invented  l>y  Wollaston  to  Iree/.e 
liv  its  own  .\aponitiou.  It  consists  of  a  glass  tube 
with  a  bulb  at  each  end.  One  bulb  contains  water.  A  com- 
plcto  vacuum  is  produced  in  the  tube  and  opposite  bulb, 
an.!  the  empty  bulb  being  placed  in  a  freezing  mixture,  the 
\  apor  arising  frnm  the  i\  aN  i  is  rondciis.-.!,  so  t  hat  the  water 

soon  conceal-   in   tl ilier  bulb,  though  the  intervening 

tube  be  two  or  three  feet  long. 

C'rypt  (from  the  (Ir.  upvirros,  "hidden"],  the  under  or 
hidden  part,  of  a  building:  a  vault  under  a  church,  either 
entirely  or  partly  under  ground.  Crypts  generally  do  not 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  choir  or  chancel,  and  some 
are  of  emuller  dimensions.  They  were  sometimes  used  aa 
plaecs  of  sepulture,  and  seem  indeed  to  have  been  designed 
at  first  for  the  reception  of  the  bodies  of  saints,  martyrs, 
and  the  higher  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  The  later 
Romanesque  :ui'l  the  more  recent  styles  of  church  archi- 
tecture generally  have  no  crypt.  One  of  the  largest  crypts 
in  England  is  that  under  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

Crypto-Calvinists,  a  name  applied  in  the  last  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  followers  of  Melanchthon 
(called  also  Philippists).  who  earnestly  desired  the  union 
of  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  and  were  charged  with 
leaning  too  strongly  towards  the  Calvinistio  doctrine  of 
the  Lord's  Supper. 

Cryptog'amous  Plants,  or  Cryp'togams  [from 
the  <!r.  Kpum-os,  "  hidden,"  and  -yapo?,  "  marriage  "],  a  term 
applied  to  flowerless  plants,  the  lower  series  of  plants  in 
the  natural  system,  which  have  no  true  flowers,  but  have, 
in-tead  nf  seeds,  spores  that  consist  of  a  single  cell  and 
contain  no  embryo.  They  have  no  obvious  stamens  or 
pistils.  The  name  "  cryptogamous "  was  first  used  by 
l.in nieiis,  and  implied  that  in  his  opinion  they  had  organs 
analogous  in  functions  to  stamens  and  pistils,  but  concealed 
from  view  ;  and  the  correctness  of  his  surmise  is  now  con- 
firmed, lie  gave  the  name  Cryptogamia  to  a  distinct  class 
in  his  artificial  system.  Many  cryptogamous  plants  have 
no  leaves,  some  have  no  root,  and  those  which  are  lowest 
in  organization  consist  only  of  a  single  cell.  Many  of 
them  are  parasitic.  Cryptogamous  plants  arc  divided  into 
two  principal  groups — namely,  thallo^ens,  in  which  the 
.-(.-MI  and  leaf  are  not  distinguishable;  and  acrogens,  in 
which  the  stem  and  leaf  are  distinguishable.  The  former 
group  couipi  ,srs  the  l-'unixi.  I,:chcn-,  MLM'  (-  'a-weeds),  and 
n-ea-,  etc.:  tlie  latter,  Filices  (ferns),  Musci  (mosses), 
Equisetacea1,  Hepatieji-.  club-mosses,  etc.  The  Proto- 
phytes,  etc.  are  all  cryptogamous,  though  hardly  belong- 
ing to  either  of  the  above  divisions. 

Cryptog'raphy  [from  the  Gr.  upvirrfa,  "hidden,"  and 
ypdilna,  to  "  write"],  the  art  of  writing  or  telegraphing  in 
cipher,  or  in  such  a  way  that  the  matter  written  cannot  be  1 
read  by  any  one  not  in  po>>cssion  of  the  necessary  key. 
Many  plans  have  been  devised  for  this  purpose,  but  almost 
any  person  who  has  taste  lor  the  solution  of  pu/./.les  or 
enigmas  can  readily  understand  most  writing  of  this  kind: 
and  it  is  probable  that  no  kind  of  cipher  could  be  invented 
which  would  be  proof  against  systematic  and  ingenious 
decipherers.  Military  and  naval  signals  resemble  cryp- 
tographic writing  in  this  respect.  Among  the  learned 
authors  who  have  discussed  this  comparatively  nnimport- 
ant  subject  may  be  mentioned  Lord  Bacon,  Doctor  William 
Blair,  Biahop  Wilkins.  the  marquis  of  Worcester,  and  many 
others. 

Crys'tal.  See  CRYSTALLOGRAPHY,  by  PROF.  THOMAS 
J:.;I,I:STON,  A.M..  K.  M. 

Crystal,  a  township  of  Hancock  eo.,  la.     Pop.  ;>s. 

Crystal,  a  post-township  of  Tama  co.,  la.     Pop.  j(L'. 

Crystal,  a  township  of    \pMi-rook  co..  Me.     Top.  250. 

Crystal,  a  post  twp.  of  Montcalm  co.,  Mich.     P.  7U'>. 


Cry-till,  a  township  of  Oceana  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  181. 

Crystal  Lake,  a  township  of  Beuiie  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
585. 

Crystal    Fulls,   a   series  of  cascades  of  the  Cascade 
Creek,  in  Montana.     The  cr.-ek  Hows  into  the  Velio" 
River   from   the  W.  ,-ide,   between   its    upper   and    \t- 
falls.      One   mile   I'roln    its    month   nr  the  principal   falls 

'III;;  of    three   leap-,    W  hlrll    lo^'e!  her    Mlea-il!  e    I  J',l    |.  .-[, 

perpendicularly.     They  are  n  niarkaldy  beautiful. 

Crystal  Lake,  a  twp.  of  Ilenn.  pin  co..  Minn.   P.  718 

Crystal  Luke,  a  twp.  of  Marquctto  co.,  Wis.    P.  550. 

Cry-tiilliiH'  l.rns.     Sefl  KVK. 

Crystalline  Rocks,  a  term  applied  in  geology  to 
such  rocks  as  granite,  quartz,  and  marble,  which  -how  by 
their  crystalline  structure  that  they  have  !>.-.  n  brought  into 
their  present  state  by  the  action  of  chemical  forces.  In 
the  early  history  of  geology  such  rocks  were  called  prim- 
iVi'iv,  hut  they  are  not  limited  to  any  geological  age,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  crystalline  rocks  may  be  in  course 
of  formation  at  the  present  time.  The  greater  number  of 
intruded  igneous  rocks  (such  as  basalt)  possess  the  crystal- 
line structure. 

Crystallography  is  the  science  of  crystals.  It  is 
derived  from  the  lir.  KpvirroAAof,  a  "crystal,"  and  ypa^w,  to 
"describe."  A  crystal  is  a  natural  inorganic  solid,  bounded 
by  plane  surfaces,  which  are  symmetrically  arranged  around 
certain  imaginary  lines  called  axet.  KpwrToAAcx  originally 
meant  "ice;"  it  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  transparent 
variety  of  quartz,  because  it  was  thought  that  rock-crystal 
was  water  turned  into  stone;  it  was  subsequently  applied 
indifferently  to  any  solid  which  assumed  a  geometrical 
shape  by  natural  laws. 

All  crystals  may  bo  referred  to  seven  systems,  six  of 
which  arc  referred  to  three  axes,  and  one  of  them  to  four. 
These  systems  arc  divided  into  two  classes,  according  as  the 
axes  are  or  not  at  right  angles.  Those  which  are  at  right 
angles  are  called  the  itrthomrtric,  and  those  which  are  not 
are  culled  ••/iin-im •(; -i'c  systems.  In  each  one  of  them  there 
are  three  varieties.  When  all  the  axes  are  equal  and  at  right 
angles,  the  system  is  called  immrtric.  When  only  two  are 
j  equal,  but  all  at  right  angles,  it  is  called  the  t>  i>-<i>/»,i,tt. 
When  none  of  the  axes  are  equal,  but  all  arc  at  right  angles, 
it  is  called  the  orthorhombic.  The  clin»nietric  systems  are 
called,  respectively,  the  monncliuif,  the  dldluie,  and  the 
inW/inV,  according  as  the  axes  have  different  inclinations. 
The  single  system  of  four  axes  is  called  the  ha-tii/mial. 

In  all  of  these  systems  one  axis  is  placed  upright,  and 
is  called  the  vertical  axis.  In  the  isometric,  tetragonal, 
and  hexagonal  systems  the  other  axes  arc  simply  called  the 
basal  axes,  while  in  each  of  the  other  systems  each  axis 
has  its  own  name.  The  axes  always  terminate  in  homol- 
ogous parts,  whether  these  parts  are  edges  or  angles. 

The  axes  form  a  system  of  co-ordinates  by  which  thd 
position  of  any  face  may  be  determined.  Taking  the  most 
general  case  of  three  unequal  axes,  the  vertical  axis  ie  usu- 
ally designated  by  a;  the  one  from  left  to  right,  6;  and  the 
one  from  front  to  behind,  c.  Starting  from  the  origin,  the 
half-axes  are  determined  as  +  or  —  (Figs.  43,  44).  Tho 
distances  on  these  half-axes,  cut  off  by  any  crystal  face, 
arc  called  parameters.  One  of  them  can  always  be  made 
equal  to  unity,  so  that  »m:ni:c,  with  their  signs,  will 
always  give  the  position  of  any  crystal  face  with  reference 
to  a  given  variety  of  axes.  When  a  face  is  parallel  to  an 
axis,  it  is  said  to  out  it  at  a  distance  equal  to  infinity,  and 
its  coefficient  for  that  axis  will  ho  so  written,  as  ce«  :  006 :  c. 
Every  face  of  a  crystal  which  does  not  cut  all  the  axes 
must  either  cut  two  or  bo  parallel  to  two  of  them.  Accord- 
ing to  Weiss,  the  symbol  of  any  face  will  be  ma :  n6 :  c. 
Naumann  simplifies  it  by  using  two  letters,  or  their  numer- 
ical values,  and  writing  between  them  the  capital  letter 
which  represents  the  type  of  the  system — 0  for  octahedron, 
P  for  pyramid,  and  R  for  rhombohedron.  The  two  letters 
are  always  written  in  the  same  order  :  m  is  always  equal 
to,  greater  or  less  than  unity,  and  always  greater  than 
ai  >  11.  The  coefficient  1  is  never  written. 

Dana's  symbols  are  simply  a  contraction  of  Naumann's, 
in  which  the  letters  for  the  primitive  form  of  the  system 
arc  left  out,  and  x  is  written  i.  Thus,  mOii  becomes  inn, 
and  /  O  /  becomes  u. 

In  every  crystalline  system  a  single  form  is  taken  as  the 
base  of  the  system.  Any  form  belonging  to  the  system 
nini/  be  taken  for  this  base,  but  it  is  (.•enerally  conceded  to 
adopt  pyramids.  From  this  form  all  the  others  are  derived 
by  three  very  simple  laws:  (1)  All  the  similar  parU  of  a 
crystal  may  be  similarly  and  simultaneously  modified. 
This  gives  rise  to  /in/nhrrlrnl  forms.  (2)  Unit  the  similar 
.nay  be  similarly  and  aimiiltanpnu.-ly  modified.  This 
^ivts  rise  to  }n  uiiiti 'Inil  forms,  which  in  some  of  the  eys- 
:  re  known  as  inclined,  parallel,  or  yyroidal  !' 
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(3)  One  quarter  of  the  similar  parts  may  be  similarly  and 
simultaneously  modified,  giving  rise  to  tetartohedral  forms. 
In  the  isometric  system  the  modifications  may  be  com- 
posed of  one.  two,  three  or  six  planes ;  in  the  tetragonal 
and  hexagonal,  of  one  and  two;  in  the  orthorhombie,  mon- 
ocliuic,  dicliuic,  and  triclinic,  of  only  one  plane  at  a  time. 

ORTHOMETKIC    SYSTEMS. 
ISOMETHIC  SYSTEM. — 1.  Holohedml  Forms. 

Three  axes,  a,  a,  a  (Fig.  1),  all  equal  and  at  right  angles. 
The  base  of  the  system  is  the  octahedron. 

Octahedron,  0. — When  the  axes  a  cut  in  the  relation 
a :  a. :  a,  the  solid  is  made  up  of  eight  faces,  which  are 
equilateral  triangles  (Fig.  2).  There  can  be  but  one 
octahedron. 

Hexahedron,  ooOoo  . — When  the  solid  angles  of  the  octa- 
hedron arc  modified  by  planes  which  are  parallel  to  two  of 
the  axes,  and  cut  one  at  a  distance  equal  to  unity,  the  re- 
sulting solid  will  be  a  cube,  and  will  have  the  formula 
a  :  oca  :  cca  (Fig.  3). 

Rhombic  Dodecahedron,  or>0. — When  the  edges  of  the 
octahedron  are  modified  in  such  a  way  that  two  of  the  axes 

ISOMETRIC 


are  cut  at  a  distance  equal  to  unity,  while  the  plane  is 
parallel  to  the  third,  the  formula  will  be  a  :  a  :  o=a  (Fig.  4). 
There  can  be  but  one  rhombic  dodecahedron. 

Tetrahexahedron,  ccOii. — When  the  edges  of  the  octahe- 
dron are  modified,  so  that  one  of  the  axes  is  cut  at  unity, 
one  at  infinity,  and  one  at  n,  the  formula  will  be  ooa :  a :  na 
(Fig.  5).  As  there  is  nothing  to  limit  the  inclination  of 
the  planes,  there  may  be  an  infinite  variety  of  tetrahex- 
ahedra  (Figs.  5,  6,  7),  the  limit  being  ooO  on  the  one  hand 
when  n=l,  and  ccO»  on  the  other  when  71  =  00. 

Trigonal  Trisoctahedron,  mO. — When  the  edges  of  the 
octahedron  are  replaced,  so  that  two  of  the  axes  are  cut  at 
unity  and  the  third  at  >n,  the  formula  is  inn  :  n  :  a.  Each 
plane  of  the  octahedron  becomes  replaced  by  three  tri- 
angular planes ;  hence  the  name  trisoctahedron.  As  there 
is  nothing  to  limit  the  inclination  of  the  planes,  there  may 
be  an  infinite  variety  of  trigonal  trisocta,hedra  (Figs.  8,  9, 
10).  Their  limit  will  be  0  on  the  one  hand  when  m  =  l, 
and  ccO  on  the  other  when  m  —  oo. 

Tetragonal  Trisoctahedron,  mOm. — When  the  solid  angles 
of  the  octahedron  are  modified  so  that  two  of  the  axes  are 
cut  at  a  distance  m  and  the  third  at  unity,  the  formula  will 
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bo  ma :  a :  ma.  The  faces  of  the  octahedron  will  be  replaced 
by  three  tetragonal  planes.  As  there  is  nothing  to  limit 
the  inclination,  there  may  be  an  infinite  number  of  tetrag- 
onal trisoctahedra  (Figs.  11,  12,  13).  Their  limit  will  be 
0  on  the  one  hand  when  m  =  1,  and  osOoo  on  the  other  when 
m=  OD. 

Nexoctahedron,  mOn. — When  the  angles  of  the  octahe- 
dron are  modified  so  that  each  axis  is  cut  at  a  different  dis- 
tance, the  formula  will  be  ma  :  na :  a.  Each  plane  of  the 
octahedron  will  be  replaced  by  six  triangular  planes.  As 
there  is  nothing  to  limit  the  inclination  of  the  planes,  there 
may  be  an  infinite  number  of  hexoctahedra  (Figs.  14,  15, 
16).  This  solid  is  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  solids  of 
the  system,  for  by  successively  changing  the  values  of  m 
and  n  all  the  other  forms  of  the  system  may  be  derived 
from  it.  They  can  all  be  seen  upon  it  in  outline. 

2.  Hemihedral  Forms. 

In  the  isometric  system  there  are  three  kinds  of  hemihc- 
dry :  (1)  inclined,  (2)  parallel,  and  (3)  ayroidal.  (1)  The 
forms  are  said  to  be  tetrahedral  or  inclined  when  the  faces 


are  not  parallel.  This  is  produced  when  nil  of  the  modi- 
fications are  carried  out  on  alternate  homologous  parts.  (2) 
They  are  dodecahedral  or  parallel  when  alternate  modifi- 
cations are  carried  out  in  the  same  order  on  all  the  homol- 
ogous parts.  (3)  Gyroidal  forms  are  produced  when  alter- 
nate modifications  are  carried  out  alternately  on  all  the 
homologous  parts.  The  hexoctahedron  is  the  only  solid 
which  allows  of  hemihcdral  forms  according  to  the  three 
laws. 

(1)  Inclined  or  Tetrahedral  Forms. 

Tetrahedron,  ±  — . — When  alternate  faces  of  the  octahe- 
2 

dron  are  produced  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others  (Fig.  17), 
a  tetrahedron  (Fig.  IS)  is  formed.  There  can  be  but  two 
tetrahedra,  which  are  distinguished  as  +  and  — . 

Hemi- Trigonal  Trisoctahedron,  ±  — . — When  mO  is  mod- 
ified by  this  law,  a  tetrahedron  is  produced,  each  of  whose 
faces  is  replaced  by  three  tetragonal  planes  (Figs.  19,  20, 
21,  22). 
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l  Triioctahttlrun,  t  . — When  mO»i  is 

modified  by  the  same  law.  a  tetrahedron  is  pro'ltu'ed,  each 
cnii>  iif  whoxo  plane-  i.-  replaced  liv  three  triangular  planes 
(Kiss.  :'.:.  :'l,  I'.,,  26). 

MI  On 
llemi-llr,,,,i:ihf,dron   fnclinrd,  ±     .,    .  —  When  mO/i    i» 

moiiifleil  liy  the  name  law,  a  tetrahedron  is  produced,  each 
cuir  of  whose  faces  is  replaced  by  nix  triangular  planr- 
(Figs.  27,  2S).  Tho  other  forms,  xOoo,  <*0,  and  ccO/i,  do 
not  admit  of  inclined  hrmihcdry. 

(2)    1'urxll.  I  ,,r   l>.,i/,,-nli,ilr<ll  Ftirnu. 

II,  ii >!  'I',  h ulii. i-ii/ii ilmn,  ccOn. — When  ooOu  (Fig.  29)  i» 
modified,  so  that  every  alternate  face  is  produced,  a  solid 
is  formed  (Figs.  SO,  31,  32),  which  is  often  called  the  JMH- 


duced  (Figs.  36,  37).     This  solid  has  not  been  found  in 
nature. 

(3)  Tetarti.heilnt!  Farm. 


T,  iin- 


,  trl          .—  >«r)/i  is  the  only  form  which  allows 


I]- mi  !!• .1 •'•••t'lhi  'iron  Parallel,  ± 


.— When  mO» 


is  modified  so  that  every  other  plane  is  taken  in  the  same 
order  on  caeh  face  (Fig.  33  j,  a  solid  (Fig.  34)  is  produced, 
which  ii  often  called  the  dijiloid. 

3.  Gyroidal  Form. 

(wiO/A 
~5~J- — When  mOii  is  modified  in  such  a  way 

that  the  faces  arc  taken  alternately  above  and  below  (Fig. 
35),  a  solid  baring  twenty-four  pentagonal  faces  is  pro- 


of the  carrying  out  of  this  law.  When  the  hcxoctahednm, 
the  diploid,  or  the  hemi  he  \octahedron  inclined,  '-  iii«>di!i>  <1 
as  shown  in  (Figs.  .  'is,  :;:i,  and  ni.  l-'ij;«.  II  an.l  IS)  an  pro 
diieed.  and  as  there  are  two  pairs  of  these,  wbieli  arc'  n_'ht 
and  left  forms,  they  arc  distinguished  as  -r  and  —  r  and  /. 

TKTK.\C;».\\I.  SYSTEM. 

The  axes  of  this  system  (Fig.  43)  are  of  two  kinds:  o, 
the  vertical,  being  longer  or  shorter  than  b,  b,  which  are 
both  equal. 

Holohedral  Formt.  —  Clond  Formt. 

Tetragonal  Pyramid  nf  the  Firit  Order,  P.  —  When  the 
axes  arc  cut  in  the  relation  a  :  b  :  b,  the  pyramid  of  the  first 
order  or  protopyramid  (Figs.  44,  45)  is  produced.  The 
plane  which  includes  the  axes  b  is  a  square,  and  is  called 
the  basal  plane,  and  its  angles  and  edges  are  called  basal 
angles  and  edges.  The  planes  which  include  the  axes  a,  b 
are  rhombs,  and  are  called  the  terminal  planes,  and  their 
angles  and  edges  terminal  angles  and  planes.  The  gene- 
ral formula  for  these  pyramids  is  ma  :  4  :  b,  for  which  the 
symbol  is  mP,  in  which  niS  1  ;  but  in  that  protopyramid 
P  which  is  selected  for  the  base  of  the  system  the  value  of 
M  is  taken  fur  unity.  As  m  may  have  any  value,  there  may 


TETRAGONAL    SYSTEM. 


be  any  number  of  pyramids.  They  are  called  acute  or  ob- 
tuse according  as  the  terminal  angle  is  acute  or  obtuse. 

/'y nun  ill  ttf  the  Second  Order,  mPx> . — When  the  terminal 
edges  of  the  protopyramid  are  modified  by  one  plane  in  the 
relation  ma  :  ccb  :  ft,  a  solid  exactly  similar  in  all  respects 
to  the  protopyramid  is  produced,  but  turned  90°,  so  that 
the  basal  axes  terminate  in  the  centre  of  the  basal  edges 
(Figs.  46,  47).  As  m  may  be  SI,  there  may  be  an  infinite 
number  of  douteropyramids.  The  two  forms,  Poo  and  2Poo  , 
occur  where  m  =  1  in  the  first  case,  and  m  =  2  in  the  second. 

IHti'ti'iiii'iiiiil  /'t/raMm/.  HiPn. — When  the  terminal  edges 
of  the  protopyramiil  are  modified  in  the  relation  ma  :  »6  :  6, 
a  solid  is  produced  in  which  each  plane  of  the  protopyra- 
mid is  replaced  by  two  planes  (Figs.  48,  49).  This  solid 
»i^l,  n>Koo;  hence  there  may  be  any  number  of  dite- 
trair'inal  pyramids.  This  solid  bears  the  same  relation  to 
this  system  that  the  hexoctahedrou  does  to  the  isometric 
system. 

Open  Formt. 

Tfiri,;i,mal  Pn'im  of  thr  Firtt  Order,  ooP. — When  the 
basal  edges  of  P  are  modified  by  one  plane,  the  axes  will 
be  cut  in  the  relation  cen  :  b  :  h,  which  produces  simplv  four 
vertical  planes  (Fig.  50),  which,  as  they  are  not  closed, 
produce  an  open  form  and  is  the  protoprism. 

Tttritifiiixrl  F'ri*ui  <>f  tin '  X-  n»i'l  ttnlfr,  ooPoo  . — When  the 
Kasal  angles  of  the  ]iroto|ivrainiil  are  modified  Ky  one  plane 
in  the  relation  -AH  :  -fli :  h,  a  prism  (Fig.  51)  is  produced 
pimilar  to  the  protoprism.  lint  turned  90°. 

Dittli-<i'i<»iul  /VMNI,  jcl'ji. — When  the  basal  angles  of  the 


protopyramid  are  modified  by  two  planes  in  the  relation 
co  a  :  u/i :  b,  a  prism  (Fig.  52),  made  up  of  eight  faces,  which 
are  parallelograms,  is  produced. 

Batal  Pinacoid,  oP. — When  the  axes  are  cut  by  planes  in 
the  relation  a  :  ooA :  act,  we  hare  simply  a  pair  of  planes 
parallel  to  the  basal  axes. 

Pyramidal  Hemihedral  Forms. 

The  pyramidal  hcmihedral  forms  of  the  tetragonal  system 
are  called  (1)  tcalenohedral  or  tphenoidal,  (2)  trapezoidal, 
(3)  pyramidal. 

(1)  Sealenohedral. 

p 
Sphenoid  of  Ike  Firtt  Order,  ±  2 . — When  alternate  planes 

of  P  are  produced,  a  solid  resembling  a  tetrahedron  is 
formed,  in  which  the  faces  are  isosceles  triangles  (Figs. 
53,  54).  There  will  be  two  of  these  sphenoids.  This  solid 
is  named  after  the  mineral  tphene,  in  which  it  frequently 
occurs. 

Xjihenoid  of  the  Second  Order,  ±  —  Q  " . — When  mP»  is 

treated  by  this  law,  another  sphenoid  is  produced,  similar 
in  every  respect  to  the  sphenoid  of  the  first  order,  but 
turned  90°  (Figs.  55  and  56). 

mPit 

Tetragonal  ScalcnoTti"  . — When  two  faces  to- 

gether, taken  alternately  above  and  below,  of  mPn  are 
taken  (Kisr.  .r>7).  the  solid  resulting  is  a  sphenoid,  each  of 
whose  faces  is  replaced  by  two  planes  (Fig.  58). 
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(2)  Trapezoidal. 

Tetragonal  Trapezohedron, roil  . — When  mPn  is  mod- 
ified by  taking  one  plane  alternately  above  and  below 
(Fig.  59),  a  solid  (Fig.  tiO)  is  produced;  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  other  hemihcdral  forms  of  mPit,  they  are  called 
right,  r,  and  left,  I. 

(3)  Pyramidal. 

Tetraijnnal  Pyramid  of  the  Third  Order,  —  and — . — 

When  mPn  is  modified,  by  taking  one  alternate  plane,  but 
the  same  plane  above  and  below  (Fig.  61),  a  pyramid  is 
formed  which  resembles  the  other  pyramids  of  this  system 
(Fig.  62).  It  is,  however,  turned  to  one  side  more  or  less, 
depending  on  the  angle  of  mPn.  The  relations  of  the  pyr- 
amid? iind  prisms  of  the  three  orders  is  illustrated  by  (Fig. 
63).  Another  pyramid  which  is  purely  theoretical  is  formed 
as  shown  in  (Figs.  64  and  65). 

Prismatic  Htmihrilral  Forms. 

Tetragonal  Prism  of  the   Third    Order,  —   or — . — 

When  ccP»  is  modified  so  that  only  every  other  plane  ia 


taken  (Fig.  66),  a  prism  is  produced  resembling  the  prism 
of  the  second  order,  except  that  the  bu<:il  axes  terminate  to 
one  side  of  the  centre  of  the  faces  of  the  prism  (Fig.  67). 

Tetartokedral  Forms. — Sphenoidal. 
mPn 


Tetarto- Sphenoid,  ±  — 


-. — When  mVn  is  modified  as 


shown  in  Fig.  68,  it  produces  a  sphenoid  (Fig.  69),  called 
the  sphenoid  of  the  third  order. 

I'lai/lo-H/ihi'iioid. — When  mPn  is  modified  as  in  (Fig.  70), 
it  produces  a  sphenoid  (Fig.  71),  called  the  sphenoid  of  the 
fourth  order.  It  has  not  been  found  in  nature. 

ORTHORHOMBIC  SYSTEM. 

The  axes  of  this  system  (Fig.  72),  a,  b,  c,  all  unequal, 
but  all  at  right  angles. 

Holohedrnl  Forms. — Cloned  Forms. 

Jlhumble  or  Prutopyrnmid,  P. — When  the  axes  are  cut  in 
the  relation  a  :  b :  c,  the  solid  produced  is  n  pyramid,  whose 
faces  are  scalene  triangles  (Fig.  73).  The  plum-?  al>,  nr, 
and  be  are  rhombs  of  different  values.  As  the  hasal  nxrs 
form  the  diagonals  of  the  rhombs  be,  they  are  called,  b  the 
macro  or  lomjer,  and  c  the  bracliy  or  shorter  axis  or  diago- 
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nal.  In  each  species  a  value  of  a  is  selected  for  unity,  and 
this  value  is  represented  in  P,  the  base  of  the  system. 
The  general  formula  will,  however,  be  ma  :  b  :  c,  or  inP,  in 
which  m  =  l. 

Macropyramid,  m¥n. — This  solid  (Fig.  74)  resembles 
the  protopyramid,  but  the  symbol  is  nta  :  nb  :  c,  in  which 
»«  5  1.  The  macro  axis  has  for  its  coefficient  n  >  1.  The 
planes,  therefore,  out  the  macro  axis  extended.  The  long 
mark  —  through  the  P  symbolizes  this  fact. 

Brachypyramid,  m¥n. — In  this  form  (Fig.  75)  the  sym- 
bol is  ma  :  b  :  110,  in  which  »i  =  1  and  «  >  1.  The  planes, 
therefore,  cut  the  brachy  axis  extended,  which  is  expressed 
by  the  curve  ^  drawn  through  the  P. 

Open  Forma. 

Rhombic  or  Protoprism,  o=P. — When  the  basal  edges  of 
P  arc  modified  by  one  plane,  which  is  parallel  to  the  verti- 
cal axis  a,  according  to  the  law  oca  :  b  :  a,  the  resulting 
form  is  composed  of  vertical  parallelograms  (Fig.  76). 

Macroprisrn,  ooPn. — When  the  basal  edges  of  wPji  are 
modified  by  planes  passed  according  to  the  law  os«  :  nb  :  c, 
in  which  »>l,  the  macro  axis  extended  will  be  cut.  The 
form  consists  of  four  vertical  parallelograms  (Fig.  77). 

Brachyprism,  ocPit. — When  the  basal  of  mP»  edges  are 
modified  according  to  the  law  o;a  :  b  :  nc,  in  which  »>1 
(Fig.  78),  the  resulting  form  is  a  prism,  in  which  the  brachy 
axis  extended  is  cut. 

Bawl  Pinacoid,  oP. — When  the  axes  are  cut  in  the  re- 
lation a  :  cci  :  cec,  we  have  simply  two  pairs  of  planes. 

Macrodome,  »nPcc  . — When  the  terminal  edges  of  P  are 


modified  according  to  the  law  ma  :xb  :  c,  in  which  m  S  1, 
the  form  is  roof-shaped,  and  is  called  a  dome,  from  dmnitn, 
a  "  house."  The  dome  is  always  over  the  axis  from  which 
it  takes  its  name. 

Brachydome,  m¥x  . — When  the  terminal  edges  are  mod- 
ified according  to  the  law  mo  :  6  :  osc,  in  which  »n«  1,  a 
dome  over  the  brachy  axis  is  formed. 

Basal  Pinacoid,  oP. — When  the  axes  are  cut  in  the  re- 
lation a:xb:  ccc,  planes  parallel  to  the  basal  axes  are  pro- 
duced. 

Macro  Pinacoid,  cePoo  . — When  the  axes  are  cut  accord- 
ing to  the  law  osa  :  «fc  :  c,  planes  parallel  to  the  axis  b 
arc  produced. 

Jtrnchi/  Pinacoid,  ooPao  . — When  the  axes  are  cut  accord- 
ing to  the  law  ceo  :  6  :  ccc,  planes  parallel  to  the  axis  c  are 
produced. 

Hemihedral  Forms. 

The  hemihedral  forms  of  this  system  consist  of  one  solid, 
the  rhombic  sphenoid,  and  pairs  of  planes  or  single  planes. 

Rhombic-Sphenoid,  ±  —.• — When  alternate  planes  of  the 

protopyramid  are  taken,  a  sphenoid  is  formed  whose  faces 
are  scalene  triangles  (Fig.  81). 

Hemimorphic  Forms. 

According  to  the  law  of  symmetry,  when  a  crystal  is 
terminated  by  modifications  at  one  extremity  of  an  axis, 
the  same  planes  should  be  repeated  at  the  other.  In  this 
and  the  hexagonal  system  there  occur  crystals  where  this 
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law  does  not  hold  good,  and  these  exceptions  are  called 
hemimorphic  forms. 

Limit  Form*. 

When  the  protoprism  is  accompanied  by  the  macro  and 
brachy   pinacoids,   the  prism   has   a  hexagonal    section. 


When  the  angle  of  the  prism  is  near  120°,  forms  are  pro- 
duced which  are  so  similar  to  hexagonal  combinations  that 
it  is  frequently  difficult,  without  careful  measurement  or  a 
determination  of  the  optical  properties  of  the  .mineral,  to 
make  the  distinction. 
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CLINOMKTRIC   .SYSTEMS. 

.\liiViH-l.lNIC   SVSTKM. 

The  axes  of  this  system  i  \'\%.  NL'I  are  of  three  kinds,  and 

have  only  a  single   inclination.     The  an^lf  y  of  the  plane 

'.in,;1  i '  i|»-  plane  l>r  =  '.10°,  the  angle  ft  of 

till-    plane    .r/,.''.IH".        ,1     \~    called     (hi-    r,  ,-ti';,l.   I,    till' 

anil  <•  the  "///M/  a\i-  >.r  'ha  L'onal.  The  plane  of  t lie  basal 
axes  is  thin  inclined  to  i  he  vrTti-al  axi-.  while  the  ortho 
and  elino  axes  are  at  right  uncles  to  each  other. 

ll',l',h'-fl >-<il  fin-inn. —  Often  fin-inn. 

M, ., I:, :>!/', >:.-    I'I/I-IHII;,!,     •     I1.         \s     the     axes     '/    Mini    •  •    arc    of 

unei]ii;i]  length,  anil  the  plane  which  contains  them  makes 
two  angles  with  the  verlical  axis  the  one  in  (Unit  bem_' 
an  obfii-r  ami  the  one  hehinil  making  an  acute  anirle.  (he 
rotation  a  :  b  :  c  will  produce  only  a  hemipyramid  or  a 
pair  of  planes,  above  in  front  or  behind  below.  The  pyr- 
amid will  bo  formed  by  these  and  the  other  pair  of  plane- 
behind  above  and  in  front  below.  The  pyramid  itself  will 
be  ±  I*  i  1  ii;.  >:'  i.  The  two  planes,  above  in  front  and  below 
behind,  aie  l.y  r-in\  miion  called  —  P,  and  the  others  -i-  P. 

When  in  is  ni)(  equal  to  1,  the   - 

Orth'1/n/niiiiiil,  t  /«!' M. — When  the  axes  are  cut  in  the  re- 
lation ui'i  :  b  :  »c,  the  two  forms  produce  the  urthoprra- 
mid  (Fig.  84). 

f't>'ii,>f,ifi'itnii<t.  t  niPii. — When  the  axes  are  cut  in  the  re- 
lation iim  :  116  :  r,  thu  two  forma  produco  the  clinopyrauiid 
(««.»>, 

Pfotopritwt,  ooP.— When  the  basal  edges  of  the  proto- 
pyramid  are  mollified,  the  axes  are  cut  in  tho  relation 
oo  a  :  b  :  c.  A  monoclinic  prism  (Fig.  8li)  results. 

Orthopriim,  ooPii, — When  the  basal  edges  of  the  proto- 
pyramid are  modified  by  one  plane  in  such  a  way  that  tho 
ortho  axis  extended  is  cut  at  a  distance  11,  tho  relation  is 
ooa  :  i  :  ne  (Fig.  87). 

t'/innjn-i'on,  -s>¥n. — When  the  orthopyramiil  is  modified 
so  that  the  clino  axis  extended  is  cut  at  a  distance  n,  tho  re- 
lation is  ecu  :  lift  :  c  (Fig.  88). 

TRIQLINIC 


Orlhodome,  ±m¥x. — As  the  edges  which  join  the  axes 
a,  6  are  of  two  kinds,  only  parallel  planet  will  be  produced 
by  a  single  iniidilicatiun.  /.m  :  I,  :  / . .     The  orihodono 
•  ill  therefore  be   made  up  of  two   hemi-orth(»i 
The  same  convention  for  tho  signs  +  and  —  is  made  an  for 
the  pyramid. 

Otinadomt,  m\*-r. . — A«  tho  edges  which  join  the  axes  «,  c 
are  alike,  a  dome  results  from  the  relation  tun  :  -j-b  :  c  (Fig. 
90). 

1)11  I, IMC  SvsTKW. 

The  axes  (Fig.  91)  of  this  system  are  of  three  kinds,  and 
DICLINIC  have  two  inclinations.  The  annlc  Y  of  the 
SYSTEM.  planes  <i6590°,  the  angle  a  of  (In  planes 
ic  =  90°,  the  angle  0  of  the  planes  nr590°. 
The  basal  axes  are  thus  at  right  BIIL- 
each  other,  but  the  plane  which  contains 
them  has  two  inclinations  to  the  vertical 
axis. 

/ii't-Hiiii-  Pyramid,  J*, — As  tho  faces  of 
tin  pyramid  are  equal  only  in  pairs,  the 
pyramid  is  made  up  of  four  tetarto  pyra- 
mid-. This  system  admits  of  only  hemi 
forms  and  tetarto  forms,  n  is  called  tho  vertical,  6  the 
macro,  nnd  <•  tho  brachy  axis.  It  admits  of  tetarto.  macro, 
and  brachy  pyramids  and  prisms,  and  tetarto,  macro,  and 
>  domes  and  the  pinacoids.  Mitscherlich  announced 
that  he  had  discovered  this  system  in  a  crystal  of  hyposul- 
phite of  lime,  but  subsequent  crystallographio  and  optical 
researches  proved  that  this  salt  was  triclinic;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  tho  system  was  abandoned  by  most  crystal- 
lographers.  It  has,  however,  the  same  theoretical  basis  as 
any  of  the  other  systems,  and  there  does  not  seem  to  bo 
any  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be  preserved. 

TICK  i.mr  SVSTKM. 

The  axes  of  this  system  (Fig.  92)  are  of  three  kinds  and 
have  three  inclinations,  the  angles  a,  y,  ft,  are  5  90°. 
The  axis  <i  is  called  tho  vertical,  6  the  macro,  and  c  tho 
braehy  axis. 

SYSTEM. 


Triclini'-  Pi/ntuiitl,  |P|. — When  the  axes  (Fig.  92)  are  cut 
in  the  relation  u  :  /. : .-,  a  pair  of  planes  arc  produced.  The 
pyramid  is  m-nle  up  of  four  tetarto-pyramiiis,  which  are 
distinguished  by  accents.  P  signifies  the  planes  right 
above,  "P  the  plane.-  left  above,  P,  tho  planes  right  below, 
and  ,P  the  pianos  left  below,  with  their  diagonally  opposite 
planes.  The  pyramid  is  IP,.  The  protopyrami.i  (  Kig.  93) 
will  always  be  m|PI,  except  when  m  equals  one,  the  macro- 
pyramid  (Fig.  94)  is  my, n,  and  the  brachy  pyramid  (Fig. 
95)  i/ijlu. 

Trirllnic  /'n'nm,  -*'P.  —  When  tbo  relation  <xn  :  b  :  c  is 
carried  out,  it  produces  a  single  pair  of  planes,  whose 
symbol  is  ooP1  or  ooP,  according  as  the  planes  are  to  the 
ri<;ht  or  the  left.  Kach  pristn  is  made  up  of  two  hemi- 
prisms.  The  whole  (oral  (Fig.  96)  is  v.\'.  The  brachy 
prism  (  Fi>r.  '.>")  is  /;!'.  and  the  macro  pristn  -xfu. 

Trii-li'iiff  li.imr*. — The  domes  are  single  pairs  of  planes, 
and  each  dome  is  made  up  of  two  hemidomes.  The  ma- 
crodomes  arc  made  up  of  »iFx>  and  m?,x>  (Fig.  98),  and  tho 
braehydomes  of  m.I'V.  and  m'P.-n  (Fig.  99). 

The  only  other  planes  are  the  basal  pinacoid,  oP,  the 
macro  pinacoid,  ocP»  ,  and  the  brachy  pinaeoid,  oofoo  . 

SYSTKM  WITH  FOUR  AXES. 

lli:\  \C;ON.VI.  SVSTKM. 

The  hexagonal  system  is  referred  to  four  axes.  One  of 
these  o  (Fig.  100)  is  vertical.  It  is  at  riitht  angles  to  the 
piano  nf  tii  /,,  which  are  inclined  to  eaeb  other 

at  an  angle  of  60°.  The  vortical  is  the  opttot!  axis,  and 
is  consequently  the  line  of  greatest  physical  as  well  as 
mathematical  importance. 

ll.il,,h,:lr,,l  forms. —  Cloned  Farmi. 

Heraynniil  I'l/rniniJ,  P. — When  the  axes  (Fig.  100)  are 

cut  in  the  relation  .1  :  /.I,  :  I,  •  ,-.  the  pyramid  of  the  first 
order  i  Fi^.  101),  or  |iroti)pyramid.  is  pmduced.  In  the 
form  (.-hoseu  for  the  base  ol  the  system  the  vertical  axis 
is  cut  at  a  distance  equal  to  unity,  but  it  mav  lie  cut  at 
other  distances,  m  "I,  so  that  the  general  -\mbo| 
The  pyramids  are  -aid  to  be  acute  or  obtuse  according 
as  the  terminal  aii;;lc  is  acute  or  dbtus". 

11.  .r,:,ji,n,,l    I'ynuiii,/    ,,f  the    \<C,,M,/    <lr<l,i-.   m\"l. — When 


H 


the  terminal  edges  of  the  protoprism  are  replaced  by  one 
plane,  so  that  the  axes  are  cut  in  the  relation  ma  :  2b  :  b  :  26, 
another  pyramid  called  tho  deuteropyramid  (Fig.  102), 
which  is  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  protopyramid,  except 
that  it  is  turned  30°  from  it,  is  produced. 

J}ihej-agonat  Pyramid,  mPii. — When  the  terminal  edges 
of  the  protopyramid  are  replaced  by  two  planes,  all  three 
of  the  axes  6  will  be  cut  at  unequal  distances.  If  the 
shortest  parameter  is  called  unity  or  6,  and  tho  longest  n'<. 

tho  third  parameter  will  have  a  value  of  ' — b,  and  its 
length  will  be  between  1  and  2.  The  axes  will  be  in  the 
relation  ma:p6:6:  •  — — ,  or  ma  :  itb  :  b  :  nb,  in  which  m 

^  1.  M  i  2,  and  n  -  -£-  (Fig.  103). 

Open  Formt. 

Hexagonal  Pritm,  ooP. — When  the  basal  edges  of  the 
protopyramid  are  modified  by  one  plane  which  is  parallel 
to  the  vertical  axes,  they  are  cut  in  the  relation  ooa  :  006 : 
b  :  b,  and  the  protoprism  (Fig.  104)  is  produced. 

//.  j-fi,/,niiil  Pritm  of  Ike  Second  Order,  t»P2. — When  the 
basal  edges  of  the  deuteropyramid  are  modified  by  bne 
plane  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis,  a  deuteroprism  is  pro- 
duced (Fig.  105).  The  axes  are  cut  in  the  relation  oca  : 
26  :  6  :  26.  This  prism  is  in  every  respect  similar  to  the 
protoprism,  but  it  is  turned  30°. 

Dihexayonal  Pritm.  xPn. — When  the  basal  edges  of  the 
dihcxagonal  pyramid  are  modified  by  one  plane,  so  that 

the  axes  are  cut  in  the  relation  ooa  :  416  :  b  : b,  a  di- 
hcxagonal prism  (Fig.  106)  is  produced. 

ItuHiif  riiuK-oiil,  of* — When  tho  axes  are  cut  in  the  re- 
lation a  :  006  :  ~s-d  :  ce6,  the  basal  pinacoid  is  produced. 

Pyniini'l'tl  Hi  inihudral  Formt. 

This  system  admits  of  four  different  kinds  of  hcinihedral 
forms,  derived  from  it-  pyramids,  which  are  called  ( 1)  »ro- 
lenofiedraf,  (2)  trapezoidut,  (3)  pyramid^!,  and  (4)  triijonul 
hcmihfdry. 
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CKYSTALLOGKAPHY. 


(1)  Scalenohedrtii. 

w»P 
Rhombohedron  of  the  First  Order,  ±  -• -. — When  mP  is 

modified  by  producing  every  alternate  plane  (Fig.  107), 
the  rhombohedron  (Fig.  108)  is  produced.  As  there  are  two 
of  them,  they  are  designated  by  the  signs  +  and  — . 

ocP2 
Rhombohedron    of  the    Second    Order,    ±   ~~~,.~' — When 

x  P2  is  modified  by  the  same  law  (Fig.  109),  other  rhom- 
bohedra  (Fig.  110)  are  produced,  similar  to  those  of  the 
first  order,  but  turned  30°.  As  there  is  no  limit  to  the  angles 
of  the  pyramids  from  which  they  are  produced,  there  are 
an  infinite  variety  of  rhombohedra.  They  are  called  acute 
or  obtuse  according  as  the  terminal  angle  is  acute  or  obtuse. 

Hexagonal   Scalenohedron,  ±  — — . — When    the    dihex- 

agonal  pyramid  is  modified,  so  that  every  two  alternate 
faces  above  and  below  are  taken  (Fig.  Ill),  the  scalenohe- 
dron  (Fig.  112)  is  produced.  There  are  four  of  these 
scalcnohodra.  In  order  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  them,  we 
have  only  to  suppose  that  the  terminal  or  basal  edges  of 
the  rhombohedra  were  modified  by  two  or  the  terminal 
angles  by  six  planes. 


(2)  Trapezoidal  Hemihedry. 
Hexagonal  Trapezohedron,  r  or  I  — ~~. — When  the  dihex- 

agonal  pyramid  is  modified  by  the  extension  of  every  al- 
ternate plane  above  and  below  (Fig.  113),  the  hexagonal 
trupezohedron  (Fig.  114)  is  produced.  They  are  distin- 
guished as  right  and  left. 

(3)  Pyramidal  Hemihedry. 

Hexagonal  Pyramid  of  the  Third  Order,   -ror~      ^ — • — 

(         7'      2, 

When  mPn  is  modified  as  in  Fig.  115,  a  hexagonal  pyra- 
mid, in  which  the  basal  axes  terminate  to  one  side-  of  the 
centre  of  the  basal  edges,  is  produced  (Fig.  110),  which, 
to  distinguish  it,  is  called  the  pyramid  of  the  third  order. 

(4)  Trigonal  Hemihedry, 
Ditrigonal   Pyramid,    r   or    I    I  I . — When    mPn   is 

modified  so  that  every  alternate  pair  of  planes,  but  the 
same  planes  above  and  below,  are  taken  (Fig.  117),  a  di- 
trigonal  pyramid  (Fig.  118)  is  produced;  to  distinguish  the 
symbol  it  is  written  in  brackets. 


HEXAGONAL    SYSTEM. 


144 
p 
Trigonal  Pyramid  of  the  First  Order,  r  or  I  — . — When 

mP  (Fig.  119)  is  modified  by  extending  every  other  plane, 
but  the  same  plane  above  and  below,  a  trigonal  pyramid  of 
the  first  order  (Fig.  120)  is  produced. 

Trigonal  Pyramid  of  the  Second   Order,  r  or  I  ^-— . — 

When  mP2  (Fig.  121)  is  modified  by  the  same  law,  a  tri- 
gonal pyramid  is  produced. 

Prismatic  Hemihedrnl  Forms, 

r         I    cxPn 
Hexagonal  Prism  of   the   Third   Order,  —  or  —      — . — 

When  cePn  is  modified  by  the  extension  of  every  alternate 
plane  (Fig.  123),  a  hexagonal  prism  of  the  third  order  is 
produced. 

/  OcP?l\ 

Ditriyonal  Prism,  r  or  1 1  -     -  I. — When  ooPn  is  modified 


by  extending  pairs  of  alternate  planes  (Fig.  125),  a  ditrig- 
onal  prism  (Fig.  126)  is  produced. 

Trigonal  Prism  of  the  First  Order,  ±  — . — When  ocP  is 

modified  by  the  extension  of  every  other  plane  (Fig.  127), 
a  trigonal  prism  of  the  first  order  (Fig.  128)  is  produced. 

Trigonal  Prism  of  the  Second   Order,  ±  .  —  When 

oo  P2  (Fig.  129)  is  modified  by  the  same  law,  an  obtuse 
trigonal  prism  is  produced  (Fig.  130). 

The  relation  of  all  these  forms  to  each  other  is  made 
plain  by  Figs.  131  and  132.  Fig.  181  shows  the  relative 
positions  of  the  hexagonal  pyramids  and  prisms  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  orders,  and  the  dihexagonal  pyra- 
mid and  prism  (Fig.  132)  shows  the  relations  of  the  first, 
second,  and  third  orders,  the  Scalenohedron,  the  trigonal 
and  ditrigonal  pyramids  and  prisms. 

Pyramidal  Tetartohedral  Forms. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  pyramidal  tetartohedry  in  the 
hexagonal  system,  rhombohedral  and  trapezoidal. 

Rhombohedral  Hemihedry. 

Jihombohedron  of  the  Third  Order,  ±  —  or  —  -  — . — When 

I       r     4 

the  dihexagonal  pyramid  or  the  hexagonal  pyramid  of  the 
third  order  is  modified  as  shown  in  Figs.  133  and  134,  a 
rhombohedron  of  the  third  order  (Fig.  135)  is  produced. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE— CUBA. 
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Ill  Pll 

Ti-i-fitntd   Trni»'-nh-<lr<m,  L  r  or  I          . — When  m]'tt  U 

nmililiril  as  shown  iii  Figs.  l;:i;  and  l::-*,  tin-  mdid- 
1:17   and    lo'.liarc   pnnluri-d.     These  solids   wer<-   formerly 
called    plagihcdrii.      They    vary    in    form    according   as   tho 
terminul  angle  is  aculc  or  o!>: 

'I',, ,,,,„„/  l'y,;,,,,i,/,,f  tin:  TUu.l  II,;!.;-.  •   r  or  /  P"1'""!.— 

\Vln-ii  ml'/i  in  modified  us  shown  in  Fig.  140,  a  trigonal 
pyramid  (Fig.  Ill)  i.-  produced. 

J'ritmiitii-  Tetartiihedml  Form. 
Trigonal  I'riiat  of  the  Third  Order,  ±  r  or  I  xP".— When 

*  fit  is  modified  as  shown  in  (Fig.  1 12),  a  trigonal  prism  is 
produced  (  Fig.  143).  The  position  of  these  tcturiohcdral 
forms  is  illustrated  in  the  diagram  Fig.  !  II.  which  shows 
the  relative  position  of  the  hexagonal  pyramids  of  the  first 
and  second  orders,  the  dihexagonal  pyramid  and  prism,  and 
the  trigonal  pyramids  and  prisms  of  the  third  order. 

THOMAS  EOLKSTOM. 

Crys'tal  Pal'itce,  a  building  erected  in  London  in 
1S..I,  in  which  the  great  World's  Fair  of  tlmt  year  was 
hdil.  It  was  designed  by  Sir  Joseph  I'axton,  and  was 
composed  of  glass  and  iron,  excepting  tho  floors,  which 
were  of  wood.  It  was  1851  feet  in  length,  and  covered  an 
arm  of  twenty-one  acres.  During  the  exhibition  it  was 
visited  by  over  6,000,000  persons.  The  whole  structure 
was  remo\cd  snon  afterwards.  A  permanent  erystal  palace 
was  erected  in  is.,  I  at  Sydcnham,  eight  miles  from  London. 
It  cost  £  1. 4511, (100,  and  contains  an  extensive  museum,  in 
which  almost  every  department  of  art  and  science  is  repre- 
srntrd.  In  ISo.'J  a  crystal  palace  for  another  universal  ex- 
hibition was  erected  in  New  York,  after  a  design  by  Messrs. 
Carstcnson  and  Gildcineister.  It  was  burned  in  1858. 
Others  have  sinee  been  erected  for  similar  purposes  in  dif- 
ferent cities  of  Europe. 

Crystal  Peak,  a  township  of  Washoe  co.,  Nov.  Pop. 
120. 

Crystal  Springs,  a  post-village  of  Copiah  oo.,  Miss., 
on  the  New  Orleans  Jackson  and  Great  Northern  R.  11.,  25 
mill's  S.  W.  of  Jackson.  Pop.  864. 

Csa'lia,  a  market-town  of  Hungary,  7  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
Bekes,  is  well  built.  It  has  an  extensive  trade  in  grain, 
wine,  and  cattle.  Previous  to  1840  it  was  but  a  village. 
Pop.  in  1S70,  30,022. 

C'sa  nad,  a  county  of  Hungary,  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Heken,  on  the  E.  by  Arad,  on  the  S.  by  Torontal,  and  on 
the  W.  by  Csongrad.  Area,  640  square  miles.  It  consists 
of  a  plain,  which  is  MTV  fertile,  but  the  climate  and  water 
are  unhealthy.  The  chief  products  are  wheat,  wine,  tobacco, 
and  fruit.  Chief  town,  Mako.  Pop.  in  1869,  95,847. 

('Nautili,  a  decayed  market-town  of  Hungary,  in  the 
county  of  Csanad,  on  the  Maros,  44  miles  N.  of  Tcinesvar 
Pop.  in  1870,5250. 

CNi-rvcn'ka,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  tho  county  of  Up- 
per lilies,  on  the  Frauzens  Canal,  130  miles  S.  of  1'csth 
Pup.  in  1870,  6877. 

( 'M>n'frrad,  a  county  of  Hungary,  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Szolnok,  mi  the  10.  by  llckes  and  Csanad,  on  the  8.  by 
Torontal.  and  on  the  W.  by  Peslh.  Area.  1280  square 
miles.  The  soil  anil  products  are  similar  to  those  of  Csanad. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Theiss.  Chief  town,  Siegedin.  Pop 
in  1869,  207.5-.I. 

Csongrad,  a  market-town  of  Hungary,  in  a  county  of 
its  own  name,  is  at  the  confluence  of  the  Theiss  with  the 
lim-ils,  70  miles  S.  E.  of  Pesth.  Pop.  in  1S70,  17,356. 

Cte'noid  Fishes  [from  the  (Jr.  mi'c  (gen.  mvot),  a 
"comb,"  from  the  c.nnb-like  teeth  of  the  scales],  an  order 
of  li.-heslin  Agus.si/'s  former  classification)  charactcri/ed 
by  having  (he  t  kin  OOYlred  with  scales  whose  margins  have 
notches  or  spines  re-emblitig  the  teeth  of  a  oomb.  There 

are  soiiii-ti s   many   rows   of  teeth  or   little   spines,  -on,, 

times  but  one,  the  rows  wearing  off  successively  us  new 
ones  are  formed.  Living  fishes  of  this  order  are  numerous; 
among  them  are  the  turbot,  perch,  and  flounder.  Fossil 
li<hes  of  this  class  arc  comparatively  few.  The  word  ,-ir- 
ui'i'il  is  retained,  us  expressing  an  important  character,  but 
no  such  order  as  the  above  is  now  recognized. 

Cte'sias  [Knt«'«].  a  Greek  historian,  a  native  of  Cni- 
dos,  in  Curia,  lived  about  4W1  11.  I'.  11,.  passed  many  years 
in  Persia  us  physician  to  King  Artaxerxes  Mnem,',n".  and 
afterwards  returned  I"  his  native  pluro.  He  wrote  a  "  Ilis- 
torv  of  Persia"  (II«oi7i«ii)  and  a  "  Description  of  India." 
His  reputation  for  \ei-:ici;y  is  not  high. 

Ctesib'ius  [KnprnSut],  a  famous  Greek  mechanician 


who  flourished  at  Alexandria  about  130  It  C.  He  invented 
tin-  clcpsydru,  a  pump,  und  other  machines  Ho  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  applied  tho  clastic  force  of  air  as  a 
motive-power. 

Ctes'iplion,  an  m -Hi  cilv  of  Assyria,  on  tho  E.  bank 

of  the  Tigris,  2d  miles  S.  !•:.  of  liugdiid.  was  I  he  capital  of 
the  kings  of  Parthia.  Its  ruins  still  all,  si  il-  former  mag- 
niticence.  The  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  village  culled 
Modain. 

C'tesiphon  [Knpri^uv],  an  Athenian  who  proposed  that 

a  crown  of  gold  should  bo  given  to  Dcmosthcn.-s  I'm  his  pub- 
lic services.      For  this  net  he  mis  prosecuted  L. 
and  defended  with  success  by  Demosthenes  in"  his  famous 
oration  -I in  the  Crown,"  330  B.  C. 

Cu'ba,  the  largest  of  the  Antilles  or  West  Indian  Islands, 

and  the  most  important  of  all  the  Spanish  ooli 
:  sions,  is  in  ilie  Caribbean  Sea,  about  i:;n  miles  S.  of  Florida, 
from  which  ii  is  .-i-puruied  by  the  Bahama  Channel.  It  is 
about  -!.',  miles  W.  of  lliiyli,  and  extends  from  Ion.  74°  to 
V  W.  It  is  about  800  miles  long  E.  and  W.,  has  a 
width  varying  from  I. "II  to  L'.;  miles,  and  an  area  of  45,883 
square  miles.  Good  harbors  occur  on  the  coasts  at  Havana, 
Matun/.as,  and  other  places.  Cuba  is  traversed  1 
wise  by  a  mountain-chain.  The  highest  peak,  the  Pico 
Turquinos,  rises  about  7750  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
From  the  base  of  the  range  the  country  expands  into  savan- 
nas or  meadows,  sprinkled  with  lagoons  and  swampy  flats. 
The  rivers  are  all  small,  and  not  navigable  except  lor  small 
boats.  Granite,  gneiss,  and  limestone  are  abundant  here. 
Among  the  mineral  resources  of  Cuba  are  copper,  coal,  sil- 
ver, iron,  and  marble.  Several  productive  mines  of  copper 
have  been  opened  in  the  mountains. 

The  climate  is  hot  and  dry  nearly  all  the  year,  the  mean 
temperature  near  the  sea-coast  being  about  78°  F.  In  sum- 
mer the  mercury  seldom  rises  above  88°.  Earthquakes  fre- 
quently occur.  The  vegetation  is  very  luxuriant,  and  the 
highlands  are  covered  with  forests  of  mahogany,  ebmn, 
cedar,  and  fustic.  The  pineapple,  orange,  banana,  lemon, 
and  melon  flourish  here.  The  cultivated  lands  produce 
abundantly  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  rice,  maize,  tobacco,  and 
indigo.  Sugar  is  the  chief  article  of  export.  In  1871  the 
sugar  exported  amounted  to  1,126,141  boxes  (551,896  to  the 
U.  S.)  of  400  pounds  each,  and  416,153  casks  (376,628  to  the 
U.S.).  The  export  of  tobacco  from  Havana  amounted  in 
1869  to  22,000,000  pounds,  exclusive  of  179,000,000  cigars. 
The  commerce  of  Havana  embraces  about  50  per  cent,  of 
the  aggregate  export*,  and  75  per  cent,  of  the  imports 
of  the  island.  The  aggregate  production  is  valued  at 
$126,000,000.  Of  manufactures,  the  most  important  are  the 
making  of  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum,  the  preparation  of 
coffee,  the  making  of  cigars,  the  bleaching  of  wax,  and  the 
manipulation  of  the  minor  staples  of  the  island.  Cattle- 
breeding  is  increasing,  the  number  being  estimated  at  about 
1,300,000  head.  The  number  of  vessels  entering  the  port  of 
Havana  amounted  in  1869  to  1669,  of  which  721  were  from 
the  U.  S.  The  aggregate  length  of  railroads  in  operation 
amounted  in  1*7  I  to  :;U7  miles.  The  supreme  political  and 
military  command  is  in  tho  hands  of  a  governor  captain- 
general.  The  island  is  divided  into  twodcpartamentos — the 
western  and  the  eastern.  The  former  is  subdivided  into  t  wo 
gobicrnos  r  Havana  and  Matanzas)  and  twenty  tcnencias 
de  gobierno;  the  latter  into  two  gobiernos  (Santiago  de 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Principe)  and  eight  teuenciasde  gobierno. 
There  is  a  university  at  Havana  with  about  400  students. 
The  entire  population  (except  foreign  residents)  belongs  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  has  an  archbishop  at 
Santiago  dc  Cuba  and  a  bishop  at  Havana.  Pop.  in  1867, 
1,111.508,  of  whom  370,553  were  slaves,  760,612  were 
white,  und  2s::..".43  free  colored.  Capital,  Havana. 

l/;*t,,ry. — This  island  was  discovered  in  Oct.,  1492,  by 
Columbus,  who  named  it  Juana;  Cuba  is  the  aboriginal 
name.  He  found  it  occupied  by  a  mild  and  indolent  race 
of  aborigines.  In  1511  this  island  was  colonized  by  tho 
Spaniards,  who  with  a  few  short  intervals  have  retained 
possession  of  it  ever  since  that  date.  The  cruel  treatment 
of  tho  Indians  under  tho  administration  of  Hemaudo 
greatly  injured  the  prosperity  of  the  island,  as  in  1553  the 
i  in  ir,-  Indian  population  had  become  extinct.  In  ; 
and  again  in  1554,  Havana  was  destroyed  by  the  French. 
but  each  lime  it  was  speedily  rebuilt,  and  in  ].r>s|  jt  wug 
strongly  fortified.  In  1024  it  was  taken  by  the  Dutch,  but 
-ooii  restored.  In  the  second  half  of  the  -  cen- 

tury the  island  L'reath  suffered  from  the  invasion  of  filibus- 
ters, who  in  1688  plundered  and  destroyed  the  city  of 
Puerto  Principe.  After  the  suppression  ,,f  these  bands  of 
robbers  the  prosperity  of  the  island  rapidly  inerea-,  d.  and 
in  1717  the  Spanish  government  monopolized  the  tobacco 
trade.  In  17(12,  Havana  was  taken  by  the  English,  who  in 
17(',:;  restored  it  in  exchange  for  Florida.  The  Spanish 
government  now  found  it  necessary  to  allow  the  free  com- 
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mcrcial  intercourse  of  Cuba  with  Spain.  The  commercial 
importance  of  the  island  rapidly  increased,  but  it  became 
at  the  same  time  the  centre  of  the  slave-trade  for  nil  Span- 
ish South  America.  From  1789,  in  which  year  the  slave- 
trade  was  freed  from  all  former  restrictions,  to  1820,  the 
average  number  of  slaves  imported  was  7500  ;  from  1820 
to  1811,  about  13,000.  In  1845  the  importation  of  slaves 
was  forbidden,  and  from  1845  to  1847  the  vigilance  of  Cap- 
tain-General Concha  suppressed  the  slave-trade  almost  en- 
tirely;  after  that  date  it  was  again  revived  through  the 
indulgence  of  the  .Spanish  authorities.  The  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  island  had,  in  the  mean  while,  been  con- 
siderably increased  by  the  decay  of  Huyti,  the  abolition  of 
the  tobacco  monopoly  (1816),  and  the  establishment  of 
general  freedom  of  trade  (1818).  Several  insurrections  of 
the  negroes,  the  most  important  of  which  were  those  of 
1814  and  1S48,  were  suppressed;  in  the  latter  more  than 
10,000  negroes  perished.  Since  the  annexation  of  Florida 
to  the  U.  S.  the  government  of  Washington  has  shown  a 
considerable  interest  in  the  destiny  of  Cuba.  In  1S4S, 
President  Polk  authorized  the  American  ambassador  in 
Madrid  to  offer  the  Spanish  government  $100,000,000  for 
the  sale  of  Cuba,  but  the  proposition  was  promptly  rejected. 
In  1849,  Colonel  Nareiso  Lopez  and  other  Cubans  unsuc- 
cessfully attempted  to  revolutionize  Cuba.  In  May,  1850, 
Lopez,  who  had  fled  to  the  U.  S.,  sailed  with  600  filibusters 
from  the  U.  S.,  and  landed  at  Cardenas,  but  had  imme- 
diately to  return.  In  Aug.,  1851,  another  expedition  of 
500  armed  men  under  Lopez  and  the  American  colonel 
Crittenden  landed  at  Playtas,  but  did  not  meet  with  the  ex- 
pected support  on  the  part  of  Cubans.  Both  Lopez  and 
Crittenden  were  taken  prisoners  and  executed.  In  ISMt, 
President  Fillmore  refused  to  join  a  treaty  proposed  by 
England  and  France,  which  was  to  guarantee  the  posses- 
sion of  the  island  to  Spain.  Hostilities  committed  by  a 
Sji:inish  man-of-war  against  the  American  steamer  Black 
Warrior  brought  on  a  serious  complication  between  the 
IT.  S.  and  Spain.  In  Oct.,  1854,  three  ambassadors  of  the 
U.  S.  at  European  courts,  Buchanan,  Soulg,  and  Mason 
signed  the  Ostend  manifesto,  which  claimed  for  the  U.  S., 
in  case  of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  Spain  to  sell  the  island, 
the  right  to  take  and  annex  it.  The  fear  which  the  elec- 
tion of  Buchanan  as  President  of  the  U.  S.  caused  to  Spain 
was,  however,  not  realized.  The  Spanish  revolution  of 
Sept.,  1868,  led  soon  to  a  rising  of  the  friends  of  Cuban  in- 
dependence. On  Oct.  10,  Manuel  Carlos  Cespedes,  a  law- 
yer of  Bayamo,  issued  an  address  to  the  Cubans,  in  which 
he  proclaimed  the  republic  and  separation  from  Spain.  On 
Oct.  20  the  Cuban  insurgents  had  the  first  encounter  with 
the  Spaniards  at  Las  Tunas.  A  provisional  government,  ap- 
pointed in  Bayamo,  promised  the  speedy  abolition  of  sla- 
very. In  April,  1869,  a  constituent  assembly  proclaimed 
the  republic  of  Cuba,  and  elected  Cespedes  president.  The 
total  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  introduction  of  freedom 
of  religion  were  among  the  measures  decreed  by  the  as- 
sembly. The  war  was  carried  on  on  both  sides,  but  in  par- 
ticular on  that  of  the  Spaniards,  with  great  severity.  The 
Spanish  volunteers  even  went  so  far  as  to  defy  the  authority 
of  Captain-General  Dulce,  who  had  to  return  to  Spain. 
His  successor,  Caballero  do  Rodas,  was  equally  unsuccess- 
ful in  suppressing  the  insurrection,  and  was,  in  Dec.,  1870, 
succeeded  by  Count  de  Valmaseda.  In  April,  1874,  the  insur- 
rection was  not  yet  suppressed.  (See  RAMOS  DE  LA  SACRA, 
"  Historia  fisica,  econoraica,  etc.  de  la  isla  de  Cuba,"  1842- 
45,  11  vols. ;  SIKVKHS,  "Cuba,"  1861;  LA  PEZITELA,  "His- 
toria de  la  isla  de  Cuba,"  1868-69,  2  vols.) 

A.  J.  SCHEM. 

Cuba,  a  township  and  village  of  Sumter  co.,  Ala.,  on 
the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  R.  R.  Pop.  ISO. 

Cuba,  a  post-village  of  Putnam  township,  Fulton  CO., 
111.,  on  the  Toledo  Peoria  and  Warsaw  R.  R.  Pop.  568. 

Cuba,  a  township  and  village  of  Lake  co.,  111.    P.  970. 

Cuba,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Allcgany  CO., 
N.  Y.,  on  the  Erie  R.  R.  and  Genesce  Valley  Canal,  12 
miles  N.  E.  of  Olean.  It  has  manufactures  of  leather  and 
other  goods,  a  national  and  a  private  bank,  and  a  large 
trade.  It  has  also  six  churches  and  a  weekly  paper.  Pop. 
of  township,  2397. 

Cu'bature,  the  measurement  of  the  volume  of  a  solid 
body.  If  the  equation  to  the  surface  enclosing  the  body  be 
given  in  rectangular  co-ordinates,  its  volume  is  expressed 
by  the  triple  integral//^'  fix  dy  tlz,  where  the  integration  is 
to  be  extended  to  all  points  of  the  solid,  according  to  the 
methods  explained  in  all  text-books.  When  the  equation 
to  the  surface  is  given  in  polar  co-ordinates,  its  volume  is 
expressed  by  the  integral//"/"  r'2  fi'ln  "  d'~  d  "  ^  (f>- 

Cubb  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Neb. 
Pop.  I'll  I. 

Cube  [Gr.  «v0os,  a  "  die "],  in  geometry,  a  solid  body 


contained  by  six  equal  squares.  It  is  also  called  a  regular 
hexahedron,  and  is  one  of  the  five  regular  solids.  It  is  a 
form  which  often  occurs  in  nature,  especially  among  crys- 
tals. In  arithmetic  the  cube  of  a  number  is  its  third  power, 
or  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  that  number  by  its 
square.  The  duplication  of  the  cube — that  is  to  say,  the 
finding  of  a  cube  having  double  the  volume  of  a  given 
cube— is  one  of  those  problems  which  admit  of  no  solution 
by  common  geometry,  on  which,  as  on  the  quadrature  of 
the  circle  and  the  triscction  of  an  angle,  a  vast  amount  of 
ingenuity  has  been  vainly  expended  in  every  age  since  the 
dawn  of  mathematical  science.  The  solid  contents  of  a 
cube  may  be  expressed  by  the  third  power  of  the  number 
which  expresses  the  length  of  one  of  its  sides. 

Cu'beb  [Lat.  ™Mm  .•  Fr.  rultfhr  ;  Ger.  KuMti-  ;  Ara- 
bic, kabaljch~\,  the  dried,  unripe  fruit  of  the  Ciiltibtt  <*///»•/- 
iiulix  (and  probably  of  other  species),  climbing  \\in.ily 
plants  belonging  to  the  order  Piperacca?.  The  cubeb  vine 
resembles  that  which  produces  the  ordinary  black  ]iejiper. 
Cubebs  are  brought  chiefly  from  Java,  lYnnng,  etc.,  and 
are  used  as  an  aromatic  and  stimulant  diuretic.  Their  ac- 
tive properties  depend  on  the  volatile  oil  wliieh  they  con- 
tain. They  also  have  a  crystallizable  principle  called 
"cubebin,"  and  a  balsamic  rtsin.  The  oil,  tincture,  and 
extract  arc  used  in  medicine. 

Cube  Root.     See  RADICAL  and  ROOT. 

Cu'bic  Equation,  an  equation  which  involves  the 
cube  of  the  unknown  quantity.  A  pure  cubic  equation 
contains  only  two  terms;  as,  e.  y.,  ji3  =  27 ;  all  others  are 
said  In  be  adfected;  as,  c. y.,  i3  —  S.r2  +  4x  +  7  =  1. 

Cu'bic  Ni'tre,  a  commercial  name  applied  to  the  ni- 
trate of  soda,  which  is  largely  obtaimd  from  the  desert  of 
Ataeama  in  Peru.  It  is  used  in  the  arts  and  as  a  manure. 

Cu'bit  [Lat.  riibitue,  i.e.  the  "elbow;"  Gr.  irijxvs,  the 
"  fore  arm  "],  a  linear  measure  of  the  ancients,  equal  to  the 
length  of  a  man's  arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the 
middle  finger.  It  is  generally  stated  to  he  eighteen  Eng- 
lish inches.  The  ancient  Egyptian  cubit,  or  "cubit  of 
Memphis,"  was  about  20.7  British  inches.  The  mean  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  determinations,  from  the  careful  meas- 
urements of  the  great  pyramid  by  Professor  John  Greaves 
(published  in  1737),  made  it  20.672.  The  mean  of  still 
more  careful  measurement  by  Professor  C.  Piaz/,1  Smyth 
in  1865  made  it  20.73.  According  to  Newton,  the  cubit  of 
[  Babylon  was  very  nearly  24  British  inches  :  the  royal  cubit 
of  Persia,  21.195  inches;  the  cubit  of  the  Romans,  17.406 
inches  ;  the  cubit  of  the  Greeks,  18.1308  inches  ;  the  Egyp- 
tian cubit  in  use  in  1737,  21.888  inches;  the  sacred  cubit 
of  Moses  he  calculates  not  to  have  been  greater  than 
24.9389  inches,  nor  less  than  24.7262,  and  its  probable 
value  to  have  been  24.7552  inches.  Prof.  Piazzi  Smyth 
thinks  that  he  has  proved  that  the  unit  of  measure  em- 
ployed by  the  builders  of  the  Great  Pyramid  in  laying 
out  the  ground-plan  of  their  work  was  identical  with  the 
sacred  cubit  of  Moses,  and  that  its  value  was  25.025  Brit- 
ish inches  ;  which  is,  according  to  the  most  recent  determi- 
nations, almost  exactly  the  10,000,000th  part  of  the  earth's 
polar  radius.  He  supposes,  therefore,  that  this  unit  of 
measure,  which  was  divinely  given,  was  made  by  divine 
intention  to  be  in  this  exact  decimal  relation  to  the  invari- 
able line  around  which  the  earth  revolves.  If  the  British 
inch  be  increased  by  one-1 000th  part,  its  becomes  what  Pro- 
fessor Smyth  calls  a  "pyramid-inch  ;"  and  a  pyramid-cubit, 
or  sacred  cubit,  is  25  pyramid-inches,  or  one-1 0. 000, 000th 
part  of  the  earth's  polar  radius.  Professor  Smyth  main- 
tains his  hypothesis  with  much  ingenuity,  but  it  has  not 
been  generally  received  with  favor. 

The  value  of  the  biblical  "cubit  of  a  man  "  is  extremely 
uncertain.  Dr.  William  Smith,  in  his  "  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,"  has  discussed  the  question  pretty  fully,  and  inclines 
to  regard  it  as  having  had  a  value,  deduced  by  Thenius 
("Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken  "  for  1846)  from  the 
Egyptian  cubit  measure  preserved  in  the  Turin  Museum, 
of  23  digits,  each  digit  being  0.7938  British  inch  =  18.257 
British  inches.  F.  A.  P.  BAKXARD. 

Cuck'oo  [Lat.  cttcitlus;  Fr.  cnucoti;  It.  f ucco,  so  named 
from  its  peculiar  note],  a  name  given  to  many  birds  of  the 
order  Scansores,  of  the  genus  ('itculnx  and  its  allied  genera. 
The  common  cuckoo  of  Europe  is  fourteen  inches  long,  gray, 
the  breast  barred  with  black.  It  is  migratory,  and  arrives 
in  Europe  in  the  spring.  It  feeds  on  worms  and  inseels, 
builds  no  nest,  but  deposits  its  egg  in  the  nest  of  another 
bird,  and  the  proprietor  hatches  it  with  her  own.  The 
young  cuckoo  crowds  under  the  other  birds,  and  throws 
them  over  the  edge  to  the  ground.  The  great  spotted 
cuckoo  (CiirultiH  yltiiiilnriui)  is  a  native  of  Northern  Af- 
rica :  it  also  uses  the  nests  of  other  birds.  It  is  said  that 
even  the  hooded  crow,  a  very  sagacious  bird,  is  thus  de- 
ceived by  it,  and  fosters  the  young  cuckoo  with  care.  It 
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migrates  in  summer  to  Southern  Knrope.  The  common 
American  cuckoo  (t  ',„•,•,/,/>(*  .  I  mt  ri<-nnti*  }.  sunictinii'-  called 
tin-  yellow -hilled  cuckoo,  is  very  slender,  of  u  i^ray-brown 
color  above,  a  lighter  color  beneath,  and  has  a  greenish 


Groat  Spotted  Cuckoo, 
lustre,  ft  feeds  upon  insects  and  the  eggs  of  small  birds. 
It  is  a  timid  bird,  and  conceals  itself  in  the  foliage  of  trees. 
Its  eggs,  from  two  to  four  in  number,  lire  of  a  pale  blue- 
green.  It  does  not  lay  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds. 
The  black-billed  cuckoo  (Coccyyttg  trythmphiilmng)  inhabits 
the  same  regions  as  the  common  American  cuckoo.  It  has 
a  different  note,  and  is  less  shy  ;  the  eggs  are  of  the  same 
color.  Other  species  occur  in  the  U.  8. 

Cuckoo,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Louisa  co.,  Va. 
Total  pop.  2199. 

Cu'cumber  [Lat.  cueumit;  Fr.  con  com  ire],  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  order  Cucurbitaceic.  The  common  cucumber 
(I'lii-iiinin  niiti'fiin).  a  native  of  Middle  and  Southern  Asia, 
has  heart-shaped  leaves,  rough  with  hairs,  and  oblong  fruit. 
It  has  been  cultivated  from  the  earliest  times,  and  forms 
an  important  article  of  food  in  Europe  and  tho  U.  S.  Many 
varieties  are  cultivated,  with  fruit  from  four  inches  to  two 
feet  long.  Pickles  called  gherkins  are  made  frmii  young 
cucumbers.  A  sunny  exposure  and  a  light,  rich  soil  are 
li.--t  a  l.ip'ed  tu  its  culture.  Many  other  species  with  edible 
fruit  belong  to  this  genus. 

Cucumber  Tree,  the  Magnolia  acuminala,  a  noble 
forest  tree  of  the  U.  S.,  found  from  Niagara  Falls  south- 
ward to  Georgia,  chiefly  along  the  Alleghanies.  It  is  a  tall 
tree,  with  duller  green  foliage  thun  in  other  inngnolius,  ami 
with  inconspicuous  yellowish-^reen  lloucrs.  Its  wood  is 
light,  and  is  prized  for  making  pumps  and  canoes.  Its 
cucumber-like  fruit  is  soaked  in  spirits,  and  makes  a  very 
bitter  drink,  popularly  used  as  a  tonic  and  anti-rheumatic. 

Cucnrbita'ceic  [from  Cmurbiin  (a  "  gourd  "),  one  of 
the  most  ini|ii.rt:int  of  its  genera],  a  natural  order  of  ex- 
oi;i'nou8  plants,  mostly  inhabiting  the  hot  countries  of  both 
hemispheres,  having  succulent  stems  and  climbing  by  lat- 
eral tendrils.  The  fruit  ( /»/)..  |  has  a  thiek.  tleshv  rind,  is 
more  or  less  succulent,  ami  in  some  species  attains  a  great 
size.  The  seeds  are  Hat  ami  ovate,  embedded  in  a  pulp,  in 
dome  kinds  dry.  and  in  others  juicy.  The  order  contains 
about  300  species,  iindiidin^  the  melon,  cucumber,  gourd, 
scpla-h,  and  pumpkin.  The  run I-  of  BOOM  i.f  theln.  -I], -I]  us 
the  Miniinri/ii-n  '/in,', -n  and  Hi'ifi nil'::  innli,  Hutu  i,f  (he  Ka-t 

Indies,  abound   in  a  bland   and  edible  feeula.     Tin-  elate- 
rinni  und  the  common  bryony,  howe\  IT.  are  remarkable  for 
their  acridity,  and  are  sometimes  u.-e.l  a<  drastic'  purgative 
medieine.     The  enloeyntb,  which  is  valued  for  its  men 
proper!  irs,  belongs  to  this  order. 

Cud'bear  [supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Cuthlirrt,  from 
Dr.  rnthbert  liordon.  who  introduced  the  inannfnetu-e  at 
l,eith|.  a  powder  obtained  from  certain  lichens  by   it 
tion  of  amtniiiiiaeal  liquids,  and  used  for  dyeing  various 


|  colors.     The  name  of  cudbear  lichen  is  often  given   • 
par'  i.Mii:ir  -pecie-   i  l.i  fit,-,*  n   t«,  'area),  which  abounds  on 
rocks  in  the  Highlands  ot    Scotland,  among  the  Alps,  and 
i  in  the  northern  purls  of  Kurope.     The  dy  •  -tuil  is  •>) 

by  macerating  this  lor  ten  or  twelve  days  in  urine 
with  chalk  and  water.  Cudbear  does  not  afford  a 
very  permanent  color. 

CuU'dalore,  a  maritime  town  of  Hindustan,  in 
Arcot,  and  on  the  I 'on.niandcl  coast,  <sti  miles  8. 
of  Madras.  It  is  one  of  tho  most  populous  tuwne 
in  the  south  of  India.  It  has  a  custuiu-hou- 

a  port  from  "liicli   e»t;nn    ^ Is   an    <-\p".f-d.      It 

was  taken  from  the  Kn^li-h  b\  tin-  I  inn  1  in  1782, 
but  restored  to  the  British  in  1795.  Pop. 

Cnd'weed,  the  name  given  to  many  species  of 
the  (iniifiti'il'iui:,  A ni'  iiniirin,  and  /  nging 

to  the  order  Composites  and  sub-order  Tubuliflora. 
The  flowers,  which  ore  commonly  called  "  life 
lasting,"  consist  mostly  of  dry  involucral  scales, 
and  the  stems  and  leaves  are  more  or  less  covered 
uith  white  down.  The  cudweeds  are  common  in 
Europe  and  North  America,  und  some  of  them  are 
-_  used  as  diaphoretics  in  domestic  medicine. 

Cud'worth  (Kev.  RALPH),  D.  D.,  an  English 

philosopher  and  divine,  born  at  Aller,  in  Somerset- 
shire, in  1617.  His  father  (also  named  Ralph  Cud- 
worth  ),  a  man  of  genius  and  learning,  was  chaplain 
to  James  I.  He  graduated  at  Kmmanni  I  College, 
.'  Cambridge;  and  became  master  of  Mm  Hall  in 
1 1'|  I,  and  professor  of  Hebrew  in  1645.  In  1064 
:  he  was  chosen  master  of  Christ's  College,  and  in 
1678  was  appointed  prebendary  of  Gloucester.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  were  called  "  Latitudinari- 
ans  "  in  theology.  His  great  work,  "  The  True  In- 
tellectual System  of  the  Universe"  (1678),  displays 
great  learning,  liberality,  and  independence  of 
mind.  Ho  favored  the  Platonic  philosophy,  al- 
though in  physics  he  adopted  the  corpuscular 
theory.  He  died  July  26,  1088,  leaving  a  •'Treatise 
concerning  Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality,"  pub- 
lished in  1731.  A  number  of  his  unpublished  manuscripts 
are  in  the  British  Museum.  His  sons  appear  to  have  died 
early.  His  daughter  became  Lady  Masham  and  a  friend 
of  John  Locke.  (Sec  JA.N.VET,  "Dc  Cudworthii  Doctrina," 
1849;  MACKINTOSH,  "View  of  the  Progress  of  Ethical 
Philosophy;"  TULLOCH,  "Free  Thought  in  England,"  vol. 
ii.) 

Cnen'ca,  a  province  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  is  drained 
by  the  rivers  Tagus  and  Jucar.  Area,  0726  square  miles. 
The  surface  is  partly  mountainous ;  coal,  copper,  iron,  and 
silver  are  found  here.  Capital,  Cuenca.  Pop.  242,231. 

Cnenca,  a  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  above  province, 
is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence  on  the  river 
Jucar,  about  90  miles  E.  8.  E.  of  Madrid.  It  has  a  richly- 
adorned  cathedral,  is  the  seat  of  a  Catholic  bishop,  and  has 
several  convents  and  hospitals.  Here  is  a  fine  bridge,  erected 
over  the  Jucar  in  1523.  Cuenca  was  formerly  celebrated  for 
its  arts,  literature,  and  manufactures.  Pop.  7284. 

Caenca,  formerly  sometimes  written  Cnenza,  a  city 
of  South  America,  in  Ecuador,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Cuenca.  is  on  table-land  8640  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  18!)  miles  S.  of  Quito,  after  which  it  is  the  most  pop- 
ulous city  of  Ecuador.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Catholic  bishop, 
and  has  a  cathedral  and  a  university;  also  several  sugar- 
refineries  and  potteries.  Pop.  about  20,000. 

Cm-snips,  a  Belgian  town  in  the  province  of  Hainaut. 
It  has  breweries  and  coal-mines.  Pop.  5721. 

Cue'vas  de  Ve'ra,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Granada,  is 
on  the  river  Almanzor  at  its  entrance  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 42  miles  N.  E.  of  Almerfa.  It  owes  its  thriving 
condition  to  recently-opened  silver-mines.  Pop.  7401. 

Cnrfee  (PAri.),  a  negro  philanthropist,  born  in  Gos- 
nold,  Mass.,  in  1759.  He  became  a  sea-captain,  the  owner 
of  a  vessel,  the  ercw  of  which  was  composed  of  Degrees, 
and  acquired  a  competent  fortune.  He  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  of  African  colonization.  Died  Sept.  7, 
181& 

Cn'flc  Wri'ting  [so  named  from  the  town  of  Cufa  or 
Kiiofa.  where  the  transcribing  of  ancient  manuscripts  was 
cxtcnsivelv  carried  on]  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  forms 
of  Arabic  writing,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Arabia  a  short  time  before  (lie  period  of  Mohammed. 
It  was  in  common  use  till  the  tent  b  -•,  ntury,  and  afterwards 
was  confined  to  coins  and  inscriptions. 

Cuichiinchulli  t  Inaiiliuia  jiiiri-iilnrnm),  a  half-shrub- 
bv  IVruvian  plant  of  the  order  Violaeeu1,  having  active 
emetic  nnd  cathartic1  properties.  It  is  reputed  a  certain 
remedy  for  cli ^hnntiinsitt  fii6ercfi/«f<(.  and  the  same  medical 
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properties  are  attributed  to  other  species  of  lunidnttn.    The 
root  of  one  kind  is  called  white  ipecacuanha. 

Cuirass'  [Fr.  emVasse,  from  citir,  "  leather"],  originally 
a  garment  of  leather  for  soldiery,  so  thick  and  strong  as  to 
be  proof  against  a  pistol  ball.  The  term  was  afterwards 
applied  to  a  breastplate,  or  a  portion  of  armor  made  of 
metal,  consisting  of  a  backplate  and  breastplate  hooked  or 
buckled  together.  The  cuirass  is  still  worn  by  the  British 
Horse  Guards  and  other  bodies  of  heavy  cavalry,  called 
cuiraHsiers. 

Cuivre,  a  township  of  Audrain  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1480. 

Cuivre,  a  township  of  Pike  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  3271. 

Cuja'cius,  properly  JACQUES  CUJAS,  a  celebrated 
French  jurist,  born  at  Toulouse  in  1522.  He  learned 
Greek  and  Latin  without  a  teacher,  studied  law  at  Tou- 
louse, and  became  in  1555  professor  of  law  at  Bourges. 
His  lectures  on  the  "  Institutes  "  attracted  students  from 
all  the  countries  of  Europe.  He  developed  a  reform  in 
modern  law  inaugurated  by  Aleiat.  The  Roman  law  re- 
ceived a  thorough  interpretation  from  him,  and  according 
to  its  principles,  which  had  until  then  been  adopted  par- 
tially as  expediency  suggested,  the  doctrine  of  the  law  was 
fundamentally  renovated.  He  had  in  his  library  500  man- 
uscripts of  the  Justinian  laws.  His  works  (Istcd.  1577; 
complete  ed.  Fabrot,  1658,  10  vols.)  have  been  often  re- 
printed, lately  by  Prato  (1859).  Died  Oct.  4,  1590.  (See 
PAPIHE  MASSON,  "  Vie  de  Cujas,"  1590  ;  BERNARD:,  "  Kloge 
de  Cujas,"  1775 ;  SPANGENBERG,  •' J.  Cujas  und  seine  Zeit- 
genossen,"  1822.) 

Culawhee,  a  township  of  Jackson  co.-,  N.  C.   Pop.  520. 

Culdees',  or  Kildees'  [supposed  by  some  writers  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  Celtic  cuildtch,  a  "secluded 
corner,"  by  others  from  the  Celtic  keledc,  "  man  of  God," 
and  by  others  from  the  Lat.  culture*  Dei,  "worshippers  of 
God  "],  were  a  religious  order  established  in  Scotland,  Eng- 
land, and  Ireland  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century. 
When  the  monk  Augustine  had  been  sent  by  Gregory, 
bishop  of  Rome,  as  a  missionary  to  the  Saxons,  he  found 
the  northern  part  of  Britain  already  converted  in  a  great 
measure  to  Christianity  by  the  Culdees.  Their  origin  is 
attributed  to  Saint  Columba,  the  apostle  of  Western  Scot- 
land, who  in  563  founded  an  institution  at  lona,  where  the 
order  existed  as  late  as  1203.  Being  invited  by  Oswald, 
king  of  Northumberland,  to  preach  the  gospel  in  England, 
they  sent  thither  Aidan,  whose  labors  were  eminently  suc- 
cessful. The  Culdee  institution  at  lona  differed  essentially 
from  a  monastery,  though  sometimes  called  by  that  name. 
It  was  rather  a  place  of  retirement,  where  the  Culdee  fitted 
himself  by  study  and  prayer  for  missionary  labor.  Celi- 
bacy was  not  enjoined  upon  the  recluses,  they  did  not 
acknowledge  the  papal  supremacy,  and  they  were  allowed 
to  change  their  calling  for  another.  "The  Culdees,"  says 
Ebrard,  "  read  and  understood  the  Scriptures  in  their  orig- 
inal texts.  But  the  Scriptures  were  more  to  them  than  a 
codex  of  authoritative  doctrines  of  faith.  They  were  the 
living  word  of  Christ." 

Cul-de-sac  [Fr.,  the  "bottom  of  a  bag"],  the  name 
given  to  a  street  or  alley  open  at  one  end  only,  sometimes 
called  a  blind  alley.  Also,  in  natural  history,  in  buildings, 
in  topography,  and  in  military  language,  the  term  is  used 
in  an  analogous  sense  for  a  passage  with  only  one  outlet. 

Cul'enborg,  a  Dutch  town  in  the  province  of  Gelder- 
land,  6  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Tiel,  on  the  Leek.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  wall.  There  are  manufactures  of  furni- 
ture, stoves,  etc.,  and  a  trade  in  corn.  Pop.  6192. 

Culiacan',  a  town  of  Mexico,  capital  of  Sinaloa,  on  the 
river  Culiacan,  105  miles  S.  E.  of  the  city  of  Sinaloa.  It  has 
a  bishop,  a  seminary,  and  a  mint.  Pop.  10,925. 

Culil'awan  Hark,  called  also  Clove  Bark,  a  valu- 
able aromatic  bark,  the  product  of  the  CVntmnmuinm  t'ulil- 
awan,  a  tree  which  grows  in  the  Molucca  Islands.  It  has 
a  pungent  taste  and  an  odor  resembling  that  of  nutmeg 
and  cloves. 

Cul'len,  a  township  of  Pulaski  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  849. 

4  u  Urn  (PAUL),  D.  D.,  CARDINAL,  born  in  Dublin 
April  27,  1S03,  was  educated  at  Rome,  became  archbishop 
of  Armagh  (1850),  archbishop  of  Dublin  (1852),  and  car- 
dinal-priest in  1866.  In  his  "  Pastoral  Letters  "  he  opposed 
the  mixed  system  of  education,  and  he  has  been  the  main 
supporter  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Dublin. 

Cullen  (WILLIAM),  M.  D.,  a  celebrated  British  physi- 
cian, born  of  poor  parents  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  Dec. 
15,  1712.  He  acquired  his  profession  amid  great  embar- 
rassments. In  1756  he  obtained  the  chair  of  chemistry  in 
Edinburgh,  where  he  practised  medicine  with  success.  He 
published  "First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Physic"  (1775), 
his  chief  work,  in  which  novel  pathological  theories  are 
propounded,  and  which  was  translated  into  all  European 


languages;  a  "Synopsis  of  Methodical  Nosology"  (in 
Latin,  1780),  a  "Treatise  of  the  Materia  Mediea,"  in  which 
numberless  errors  were  dispelled  (1789),  and  other  works. 
Died  Feb.  5,  1790.  (See  Du.  JOHN  THOMSON,  "  Life  and 
Writings  of  William  Cullen,"  1832.  This  biography  was 
completed  by  Du.  CUAIGIE  in  a  second  volume,  1859.) 

Culle'ra,  a  fortified  seaport-town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Valencia,  is  on  the  Mediterranean  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Jucar,  24  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Valencia.  Grain,  wine,  and 
fruits  are  exported.  Pop.  9814. 

Cnllo'den,  also  called  Urummossie  Moor,  a  battle- 
field of  Scotland,  is  a  desolate  table-land,  now  partly  cVlti- 
vated,  in  Inverness-shire,  6  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Inverness. 
Here  the  royal  army,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, totally  defeated  the  Young  Pretender,  April  1G,  1746. 

4 'u  I 'I  it  in  (GEORGE  W.),  an  American  officer,  born  Feb. 
25,  1809,  in  New  York  City,  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1833;  colonel  of  engineers  May  7,  1867,  and  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  Nov.  1, 1861.  He  served  in  the  con- 
struction of  Fort  Adams,  R.  I.,  1833-114,  1836-38,  and 
1858-64;  as  assistant  to  chief  engineer  1SIH-36;  in  build- 
ing pier,  dyke,  and  lighthouse  at  Goat  Island,  R.  I., 
1836-38;  in  erecting  defences  of  New  London  harbor, 
Conn.,  1838-55;  in  constructing  sea-walls  and  fortifications 
at  Boston  harbor,  Mass.,  1846-47;  in  organizing  engineer 
troops  and  preparing  engineer  and  ponton  equipage  for  the 
war  with  Mexico  1846-47 ;  as  instructor  of  practical  mil- 
itary engineering,  etc.  at  the  Military  Academy  1848-55, 
except  while  travelling  abroad  for  recovery  of  his  health; 
in  building  New  York  assay-office  1853-54;  in  charge  of 
public  works  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  particularly 
the  construction  of  the  defences  (including  Fort  Sumter), 
lighthouses,  and  channel  improvements  of  Charleston  har- 
bor 1855-58  ;  as  member  of  special  boards  1858-60  ;  and  in 
charge  of  sea-bonrd  defences  from  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  to 
Sound  entrance  to  New  York  harbor,  1858—64.  In  the 
civil  war  he  was  A.  D.  C.  (rank  of  colonel)  to  Lieutenant- 
General  Scott,  gcneral-in-chief,  1861;  chief  of  staff  and  of 
engineers  to  Major-Gcneral  Halleck  while  commanding  the 
departments  of  Missouri  and  Mississippi  and  general-in- 
chief  of  the  armies  of  the  U.  S.  1861-64  ;  engaged  in  estab- 
lishing defensive  works,  directing  at  Cairo  operations 
auxiliary  to  the  Western  armies  in  the  field,  making  armed 
reconnaissances  of  Columbus,  Ky. ;  as  chief  of  engineers  in 
campaign  and  siege  of  Corinth,  and  fortifying  its  approach 
after  its  evacuation ;  as  member  of  special  and  engineer 
boards,  and  in  organizing  the  defences  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
the  great  depot  of  supplies  for  Western  armies ;  and  as 
superintendent  of  U.  S.  Military  Academy  1804-66;  brevet 
colonel,  brigadier-general,  and  major-general  Mar.  13, 

1865,  for  faithful,  meritorious,  and  distinguished  services; 
member  of  the  board  of  engineers  for  fortifications  since 

1866.  He  is  author  of  a  work  on  "Military  Bridges  with 
India-rubber  Pontons,"  1849;  of  "Register  of  the  Officers 
and  Graduates  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,"  1850  ;  of 
"Systems  of  Military  Bridges,"  1863;  of  a  "  Biographical 
Register  of  the  Officers  and  Graduates  of  the  U.  S.  Mili- 
tary Academy,"  1868 ;  of  various  military  memoirs,  re- 
views, reports,  etc.,  1833-73;  and  translator  and  editor  of 
Duparcq's  "Elements  of  Military  Art  and  History,"  1803. 
Retired  from  active  service  Jan.  13,  1S74. 

Culm  [Lat.  culmni,  "  straw  "],  the  botanical  name  of 
the  peculiar  cylindrical  hollow  and  jointed  stem  of  the 
grasses.  Culm  is  also  a  popular  name  given  in  some  parts 
of  England  to  anthracite  coal. 

Culm,  a  town  of  Prussia,  regularly  built  on  an  eminence 
on  the  Vistula,  23  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Thorn.  It  pursues 
weaving,  corn  trade,  and  shipping.  It  was  a  Hanse  town. 
Pop.  8455. 

Culmina'tion  [from  the  Lat.  eulmta  (gen.  eulminit), 
a  "  top  "].  an  astronomical  term  signifying  the  passage  of 
a  celestial  body  over  the  meridian  at  the  upper  transit. 
The  sun  culminates  at  noon  or  midday,  and  the  full  moon 
culminates  at  midnight,  12  p.  M. 

Cnl'peper,  a  county  in  the  N.  E.  of  Virginia.  Area, 
(IT:;  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Rap- 
pahannock,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Rapidan  River.  The  sur- 
face is  pleasantly  diversified  by  hills  and  dales  ;  the  soil 
is  fertile.  Wool  and  grain  are  staple  products.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Orange  Alexandria  and  Manassas  R^  R. 
Capital,  Fairfax  or  Culpepcr  Court-house.  Pop.  12,227. 

Cnl'peper  (THOMAS),  SECOND  LORD,  was  one  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  Charles  II.  granted  the  territory  of  Virginia 
in  1673.  He  was  the  governor  of  Virginia  from  1680  to 
1683.  Died  in  1719.  This  name  in  the  baronage  of  Eng- 
land is  written  Colepepcr. 

Culpeper  Court-House.    See  FAIRFAX. 

Culross',  a  seaport-town  of  Scotland,  in  Perthshire,  on 
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IV  N.  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  L'2  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
I'Minhurgli.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  The  mon- 
astery "I  Si.  Serf  WIIM  founded  here  about  the  sixth  century. 
It  has  remains  of  Culnus  Abbey,  surrcsslv,.|y  the  seat  of 
the  Bruce  mill  llundnnald  families.  Pop.  500. 

Cul'tivator,  an  agricultural  implement  used  in  Eng- 
land and  tho  II.  S.  before  planting  crops,  anil  in  the  latter 
country  fur  loosening  thu  r:irlh  betnccn  rows  of  plants. 
American  cultivators  are  either  triangular  or  rectangular 
frames,  with  handles  like  those  (if  a  plough,  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  plough-like  teeth,  and  with  their  centrc- 
bcams  projecting  in  front  for  the  attachment  of  wheels  and 
draught  clevises.  Cultivators  arc  very  extensively  n-ed 
ami  manufactured  in  the  U.  8.  They  are  of  late  frequently 
called  horse-hoes. 

Clll'verin  [Fr.  eoulracrine ;  etymology  uncertain],  a 
long  cannon  used  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, generally  carried  a  shot  of  eighteen  pounds,  and 
weighed  about  fifty  hundredweight.  A  dcmi-culvcrin  was  a 
nine-pounder. 

CuI'vert  [perhaps  from  tho  Fr.  convert,  "  covered  "],  an 
arched  channel  of  masonry  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
water  under  ground.  It  is  often  built  under  canals,  and  in 
such  cases  it  may  be  either  a  siphon  or  a  surface-drain. 

Cn'mre,  an  ancient  and  famous  Greek  city  of  Campania, 
situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  1 1  miles  W.  of  Naples.  It 
was  founded  conjointly  by  colonists  from  Chalcis  and  Cyme 
in  Asia  Minor.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  the  most 
ancient  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy.  It  became  an  opu- 
lent commercial  city,  built  several  harbors  or  port-towns, 
and  for  a  period  of  200  years  (700-500  B.  C.)  was  the  most 
important  city  of  Southern  Italy.  The  people  of  Cumse 
willed  war  against  the  Etruscans,  who  disputed  their  su- 
premacy us  a  maritime  power.  Cumte  was  conquered  by 
(lie  Saiiiniles  in  420  B.  C.,  and  hecamea  Roman  inunicipium 
in  338.  In  the  second  Punic  war  Hannibal  tried  to  capture 
it,  but  failed.  Oumic  was  famous  as  the  residence  of  the 
SIBYL  (which  see).  It  was  the  last  stronghold  of  Italy 
that  held  out  against  the  Byzantine  army,  which  captured 
it  from  the  (roths  in  552  A.  D.  But  few  remains  of  Cumte 
are  now  in  existence. 

Cnmana,  a  department  of  Venezuela,  is  bounded  on 
the  \.  by  the  Caribbean  pea  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Orinoco. 
Capital,  Cumana.  Pop.  75,828. 

Cum  ana,  a  seaport-town  of  South  America,  in  Vene- 
/uchi,  1  mile  from  the  Gulf  of  Cariaco,  180  miles  E.  of  Carac- 
as; lat.  10°  1!S'  N.,  Ion.  64°  IB'  W.  It  is  the  oldest  Euro- 
pean city  in  America,  having  been  founded  in  1521  by 
Castellon.  It  has  a  good  roadstead,  and  an  export  trade 
in  cattle,  cocoa,  smoked  meat,  etc.  It  has  been  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  earthquakes  several  times.  Pop.  6000. 

Cum'berland  [from  CVMKY  (which  see)],  the  most 
north-western  county  of  England,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Scotland  and  the  Solway  Frith,  E.  by  Northumberland  and 
Durham,  S.  by  Westmoreland  and  Lancashire,  and  W.  by 
the  Irish  Sea.  Area,  1565  square  miles.  The  surface  is 
mountainous  and  picturesque.  The  highest  points  arc  Sea 
Fell.  3100  feet,  and  Skiddaw,  3022  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Esk,  Eden,  and  Derwcnt.  The  scenery 
is  adorned  by  numerous  beautiful  lakes,  including  Derwent- 
water  and  Ulleswater,  tho  latter  of  which  is  9  miles  long. 
Tho  land  is  divided  into  small  freeholds.  The  main  crops 
are  wheat,  oats,  and  turnips.  Coal,  copper,  iron,  lead,  plura- 
bago.  limestone,  marble,  and  Silurian  slate  are  found  here. 
The  chief  town  is  Carlisle.  This  county  formed  part  of  the 
ancient  CUMBRIA  (which  see).  Pop.  in  1871,  220,245. 

Cumberland,  a  county  in  the  N.  W.  of  Nova  Scotia, 
extends  from  Northumberland  Strait  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  \V.  by  Chignecto  Bay.  Here  are 
rich  eo:il  mines,  ami  quarries  from  which  good  grindstones 
are  exported  to  the  1'.  S.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Interco- 
lonial R.  R.  Capital,  Amherst.  Pop.  in  1871,  23,518. 

Cumberland,  a  county  in  the  E.  S.  E.  of  Illinois. 
Area,  310  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Einbarrns 
River.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  prairies  and  groves; 
tho  soil  is  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  tobacco,  wool,  and  lum- 
ber arc  important  products.  The  Chicago  branch  of  tho 
Central  and  the  St.  Louis  Vandalia  and  Terre  Haute  R.  Rs. 
pass  through  this  county.  Capital,  Prairie  City  or  Major- 
ity Point.  Pop.  12,223. 

Cumberland,  a  county  in  the  S.  of  Kentucky.  Area, 
375  square  miles.  Tobaoco,  grain,  and  wool  are  staple  prod- 
ucts. It  is  intersected  by  the  Cumberland  River.  The 
surface  is  partly  hilly.  Capital,  Burkcsville.  Pop.  7690. 

Cumberland,  a  county  in  the  S.  W.  of  Maine.  Area, 
990  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  tho  P.  E.  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  on  the  S.  W.  partly  by  the  Saco  River. 
It  contains  Sebago  Lake  and  other  smaller  ponds.  It  is 


traversed  by  several  railroads,  which  meet  at  Portland,  the 
capital.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are 
raised.  Manufactures  and  commerce  are  extensive,  I  be 
former  embracing  carriages,  lumber,  leather,  metallic  wares, 

cliilbing,  saddlery,  < pertjm,  et«.  Casco  Bay  here  affords 

facilities  for  navigation.  Pop.  82,021. 

Cumberland,  a  county  in  the  8.  8.  W.  of  New  Jersey. 
Area,  480  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  8.  W.  by 
Delaware  Bay,  and  intersected  by  Maurice  Kiver.  The 
surface  is  nearly  level.  Grain  and  wool  are  staple  products. 
It  has  manufactures  of  lumber,  iron,  copper-wares,  etc. 
It  is  intersected  by  ihe  West  Jersey  and  New  Jersey  South- 
ern R.  Us.  Capital,  liridgcton.  Pop.  34,665. 

Cumberland,  a  county  in  S.  Central  North  Carolina. 
Area,  850  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Capo  Fear 
River.  The  soil  is  mostly  fertile.  Wool  and  corn  are 
raised.  The  western  part  is  based  on  granite.  Pine  lum- 
ber, tar,  rosin,  and  turpentine  are  exported  from  this 
county.  Capital,  Faycttcvillc.  Pop.  17. i' 

Cumberland,  a  county  in  the  S.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Area,  545  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  tho 
Susquchanna  River,  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Blue  Mountain. 
Between  this  ridge  and  the  South  Mountain  lies  the  fertile 
Cumberland  Valley,  of  limestone  formation.  Cattle,  grain, 
and  wool  are  raised.  There  are  manufactures  of  flour, 
leather,  furniture,  carriages,  saddlery,  clothing,  etc.  etc. 
It  is  intersected  by  tho  Cumberland  Valley  R.  R.  Capital, 
Carlisle.  Pop.  43,912. 

Cumberland,  a  county  in  E.  Central  Tennessee.  Area, 
550  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Daddy's  Creek.  Tho 
surface  is  hilly  or  mountainous.  Tobacco  and  wool  are 
staple  products.  Capital,  Crossvillc.  Pop.  3461. 

Cumberland,  a  county  in  Central  Virginia.  Area, 
310  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  James  River, 
and  on  the  S.  E.  by  the  Appomattox.  The  surface  is  undu- 
lating. Tobacco  and  grain  are  staple  products.  Capital, 
Cumberland  Court-house.  Pop.  8142. 

Cumberland,  a  township  and  village  of  Clark  co., 
111.  Total  pop.  U69. 

Cumberland,  a  township  and  post- village  of  Cumber- 
land co.,  Me.  The  village  is  on  the  Maine  Central  R.  R., 
12  miles  N.  of  Portland.  Total  pop.  1626. 

Cumberland,  the  county-seat  of  Allegany  co.,  Md., 
is  romantically  situated  on  the  Potomac.  In  population 
and  commerce  it  is  the  second  city  in  the  State.  It  is  the 
head  of  navigation  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
(leading  to  Georgetown,  D.  C.)  and  the  shipping-point  for 
the  semi-bituminous  coal  produced  in  the  vicinity,  and 
which  constitutes  the  principal  traffic  of  that  canal.  It  is 
178  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Baltimore,  and  is  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Pittsburg  and 
Connellsville  R.  Rs.  The  Cumberland  and  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.,  with  its  Eckhart  branch,  also  centres  here,  and  af- 
fords an  additional  outlet  to  the  East  and  North,  rid  the 
Pennsylvania  system  of  railways.  Its  manufacturing  in- 
dustries comprise  extensive  rolling-mills  for  rails  and  bars 
and  factories  for  other  railroad  iron,  a  factory  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  steel,  foundries,  machine-shops,  flour  and  ce- 
ment mills,  and  numerous  minor  enterprises.  It  bos  one 
State  and  two  national  banks,  and  two  daily  and  three 
weekly  newspapers.  Its  mercantile  interests  employ  a 
large  capital.  Its  hotels  are  numerous,  the  "  Queen  City 
Hotel,"  built  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  being  very 
large  and  well  furnished.  Its  churches  are  also  numerous ; 
some  of  them  are  fine  specimens  of  architectural  beauty. 
An  admirable  system  of  waterworks  (on  the  Holly  plan) 
furnishes  an  abundance  of  water  and  good  fire  protection. 
The  steadily  developing  coal-trade  and  its  growing  iron 
industries  form  the  chief  sources  of  its  prosperity.  Pop. 
8056;  of  Cumberland  township  (No.  13),  1324;  (No.  6), 
1272.  W.  E.  WEBER,  ED.  ASD  PUB.  "  ALLEOANIAN." 

Cumberland,  a  post- village  of  Spencer  township, 
Guernsey  co.,  0.  Pop.  319. 

Cumberland,  a  township  of  Adams  co..  Pa.     P.  1455. 

Cumberland,  a  township  of  Greene  co.,  Pa.     P.  1768. 

Cumberland,  a  township  and  village  of  Providence 
co.,  R.  I.  The  village  is  on  the  Providence  and  Worcester 
R.  R.,  10  miles  N.  of  Providence.  It  has  one  national 
bank.  Total  pop.  3882. 

Cumberland,  a  township  and  village  of  New  Kent 
CO.,  Va.,  20  miles  E.  of  Richmond.  Pop.  1249. 

Cumberland  (WILLIAM  Arcrsrrs;.  DIKE  or,  the  third 
son  of  George  II.,  king  of  England,  was  born  April  26, 
17-'l.  He  commanded  the  allied  army  which  was  defeated 
by  the  French  at  Fontenoy  in  I74J.  He  defeated  the  army 
of  the  Pretender  at  Cnlloden  in  April,  1746,  and  was  cen- 
sured for  his  cruelty  in  that  bo'tlc.  During  the  Seven 
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Years'  war  he  commanded  an  English  army,  which  was 
defeated  at  Hastembeck  in  1757.     Died  Oct.  31,  1765. 

Cumberland  and  Teviotdale,  DUKE  OF  ((ireat 
Britain,  1799),  and  earl  of  Armagh  (Ireland,  1799),  are 
titles  borne  by  the  ex-king  of  Hanover,  who  is  a  prince  of 
the  blood  in  Great  Britain,  being  first  cousin  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria. His  full  name  is  GEORGE  FREDERICK  ALEXANDER 
CHARLES  ERNEST  ArorsTrs.  Ho  was  born  at  Berlin  May 
'21,  1S19,  nnd  was  married  Feb.  18,  18-13,  to  the  princess 
Alcxandrina  Marie  of  Saxe-Altenburg.  He  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Hanover  Nov.  18,  1851,  as  George  V.,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  Ernest  Augustus.  Ho  took  sides  with 
Austria  against  Prussia  in  1806,  and  in  consequence  was 
deprived  of  his  kingdom,  which  was  a:mcxcJ  to  1'russia  by 
decree  Sept.  20,  1866.  The  ex-king  is  blind,  but  is  a  good 
musician. — His  eldest  son  and  the  heir  to  the  dukedom  is 
PRINCE  EUNEST  AI:OI-STI:S,  born  Sept.  21,  1845. 

Cumberland  Court-house,  a  post-village,  capital 
of  Cumberland  co.,  Va. 

Cumberland  Gap,  a  narrow  pass  through  the  Cum- 
berland Mountains,  on  the  lino  between  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  and  at  the  western  extremity  of  Virginia.  It 
was  an  important  strategic  point  in  the  late  civil  war,  and 
was  strongly  fortified  by  the  Confederates.  It  was  aban- 
doned by  them  Jan.  18,  1862,  and  on  the  same  day  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  national  troops  under  Gen.  G.  W.  Morgan. 
In  Aug.,  1862,  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith  outflanked  this  posi- 
tion by  a  march  through  Big  Creek  Gap,  and  Gen.  G.  W. 
Morgan  in  consequence  was  compelled  to  destroy  and 
evacuate  the  works.  Ho  was  hotly  pursued  northward  by 
a  force  of  Confederates  under  John  H.  Morgan.  On  Sept, 
9,  1863,  Gen.  Frazer,  who  held  the  gap  with  a  brigade  of 
Buckner's  troops,  surrendered  after  a  siege  of  only  four 
days  to  Gen.  Burnside's  troops.  The  gap  itself  is  a  cleft 
500  feet  deep,  and  in  some  places  is  only  wide  enough  for 
a  road.  If  well  provisioned,  it  might  have  been  held  by  a 
small  force  against  any  opposing  army. 

Cumberland  Island,  of  North  America,  forms  a 
portion  of  that  coast  of  Davis  Strait  which  lies  between 
Hudson's  Strait  and  Lancaster  Sound. 

Cumberland  Mountains,  a  range  of  the  Appala- 
chian system,  forming  part  of  the  boundary  between  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky.  The  range  extends  in  a  generally 
S.  W.  direction  across  Tennessee,  dividing  East  from  Middle 
Tennessee.  These  mountains  here  form  an  elevated  pla- 
teau, seldom  over  2000  feet  high,  but  at  some  points  nearly 
60  miles  across.  North-eastern  Alabama  and  North-west- 
ern Georgia  are  broken  by  the  southernmost  extremity  of 
the  range.  The  Cumberland  Mountains  abound  in  caves, 
and  in  Tennessee  they  are  very  rich  in  coal  and  iron,  con- 
taining nearly  all  the  coal  this  State  affords.  The  range 
in  Tennessee  has  been  described  as  capable  of  furnishing 
"  a  highway  from  Kentucky  to  the  Alabama  line  along  its  ' 
flat  top,  along  which  a  traveller  may  pass  without  once  de- 
scending, or  even  without  discovering  at  any  time  his  ele- 
vation." On  both  sides  the  plateau  breaks  off  in  steep 
sandstone  cliffs,  the  western  side  much  notched,  the  eastern 
quite  regular.  Its  immediate  sides  are  from  800  to  1000 
feet  high  on  either  side.  There  are  places  where  its  upper 
surface  is  much  broken  by  ridges  and  valleys.  The  iron 
deposits  of  this  region  are  very  remarkable,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  that  from  the  vast  mineral  wealth,  delight- 
ful and  healthful  climate,  good  soil,  and  other  great  natural 
advantages,  the  Cumberland  Mountain  region  of  Tennessee 
will  become  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  populous  regions 
of  the  U.  S. 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  The,  is  a 
growth  of  the  present  century.     In  1797  a  very  remarkable 
revival  of  religion  began  to  develop  itself  in  South-western 
Kentucky.     The   principal    minister   connected    with    its 
early  developments  was  Rev.  James  McGready.     Mr.  Me- 
G  ready  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  was  educated  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  at  what  became  afterwards  Jefferson  Col-  j 
lege,  but  he  commenced  his  ministry  in  North  Carolina.  ! 
He  was  a  man  of  unusual  earnestness  and  power  in  the  j 
pulpit.     His  earnestness  and  zeal  brought  him  into  col-  ! 
lision  with  the  community  in  which  he  was  laboring.    The  j 
result  was  a  removal  from  North  Carolina  to  Kentucky  in  I 
1791).     He  was  settled  in  charge  of  three  congregations — 
two  in  Logan  co.,  Ky.,  Gaspar  River  and  Little  Muddy 
River;  and  one  in  Tennessee,  Red  River,  near  the  dividing- 
line  between  the  two  States. 

Mr.  McGready's  great  zeal  soon  began  to  show  itself  in 
his  new  field  of  labor,  and  in  order  to  bring  his  people 
into  sympathy  and  co-operation  with  him,  he  proposed  to 
them  a  written  covenant,  which  they  were  to  subscribe  ns 
a  pledge  of  their  earnest  intention  to  fulfil  its  conditions. 
The  measure  was  an  incipient  effort  towards  what  was  felt 
to  be  so  necessary — a  tit-cat  revival  of  religion,  A  copy  of  , 


this  covenant  is  embodied  here,  as  an  illustration  of  tho 
views  and  feelings,  at  the  time,  of  a  country  pastor  and  a 
Christian  people,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  a  literal  and 
a  spiritual  wilderness.  "  When  we  consider,"  say  the 
covenanters,  "  the  work  and  promises  of  a  compassionate 
God  to  the  poor  lost  family  of  Adam,  we  find  the  strongest 
encouragement  for  Christians  to  pray  in  faith — to  ask  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  for  the  conversion  of  their  fellow-men. 
None  ever  went  to  Christ,  when  on  earth,  with  the  case  of 
their  friends  that  were  denied,  and  although  the  days  of 
his  humiliation  are  ended,  yet  for  the  encouragement  of 
his  people  he  has  left  it  on  record  '  that  where  two  or  three 
agree  upon  earth  to  ask  anything  in  prayer,  believing,  it 
shall  bo  done.'  Again,  '  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the 
Father  in  my  name,  that  will  I  do.  that  the  Father  may  be 
glorified  in  the  Son.'  With  these  promises  before  us  we 
feel  encouraged  to  unite  our  supplications  to  a  prayer- 
hearing  God  for  the  outpouring  of  his  Spirit,  that  his 
people  may  be  quickened  and  comforted,  and  that  our 
children,  and  sinners  generally,  may  bo  converted.  There- 
fore, we  bind  ourselves  to  observe  the  third  Saturday  in 
each  month  for  one  year  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer 
for  the  conversion  of  sinners  in  Logan  county  and  through- 
out the  world.  We  also  engage  to  spend  one  half  hour 
every  Saturday  evening,  beginning  at  the  setting  of  the 
sun,  and  one  half  hour  every  Sabbath  morning,  beginning 
at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  in  pleading  with  God  to  revive 
his  work." 

This  covenant  was  evidently  not  a  mere  formality.  Tho 
hearts  of  the  preacher  and  people  were  in  it.  In  May  of 
1797  occurred  tho  first  developments  of  the  desired  work. 
It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  its  first  appearance  was  in  tho 
case  of  a  female  member  of  the  church.  She  was  in  full 
communion,  but  was  led  to  a  re-examination  of  the  ground 
of  her  hopes,  and  the  result  was  a  conviction  that  she  "  was 
still  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity." 
She  sought  and  found  peace  and  joy  in  believing.  This 
was  a  beginning.  This  occurrence,  and  a  great  many  like 
it,  made  the  impression  upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  McGready 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  membership  of  the  church 
were  strangers  to  true  religion.  This  impression  gave  a 
coloring  to  his  preaching  which  it  retained  as  long  as  he 
lived.  He  was  terribly  severe  upon  what  he  regarded  as 
mere  formalism.  To  have  a  name  to  live,  and  still  to  bo 
dead,  was  to  him  the  worst  of  conditions. 

The  work  advanced  slowly  until  1799.  In  this  year,  at 
the  customary  sacramental  meeting  at  Red  River  in  July, 
there  was  a  great  movement.  Says  Mr.  McGready :  "  Great 
solemnity  pervaded  the  congregation  from  first  to  last,  anil 
particularly  on  Monday  the  presence  of  God  had  an  over- 
whelming influence  upon  the  assembled  crowd.  The  boldest 
and  most  daring  sinners  in  the  country  hid  their  faces  and 
wept  bitterly  ;  and  such  were  the  deep  impressions  made 
upon  their  minds  that  when  the  congregation  was  dismissed 
many  remained  around  the  doors  of  the  church,  unwilling 
to  retire."  They  were  called  back  into  the  house ;  the 
preachers  encouraged  and  prayed  for  them,  and  many  were 
converted.  In  the  following  month,  at  Gaspar  River  church, 
the  work  went  forward  in  still  greater  power.  The  following 
are  specimens:  A  woman  in  the  assembly  in  deep  distress 
sent  for  Mr.  McGready,  and  addressed  him  thus:  "Sir,  I 
was  a  member  of  your  congregation  in  North  Carolina,  and 
in  full  communion,  but  I  was  deceived  ;  I  have  no  religion, 
and  am  going  to  hell."  "An  aged  man  in  great  distress  ad- 
dressed his  wife  and  children  thus :  '  We  are  all  going  to 
hell  together;  we  have  lived  praycrlcss  and  ungodly  lives; 
the  work  for  the  salvation  of  our  souls  is  yet  to  bo  begun  ; 
we  must  all  have  religion  or  we  will  be  damned/  " 

In  July  of  1800  occurred  the  first  camp-meeting  that  ever 
was  held  in  Christendom.  The  plan  of  the  meeting  was 
suggested  by  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  the  fact 
that  vast  crowds  were  in  tho  habit  of  assembling  at  the 
sacramental  meetings  from  distances  varying  from  ten  to 
a  hundred  miks.  Great  numbers  professed  religion  at  the 
camp-meetings  and  upon  other  occasions,  and  the  work 
spread  with  wonderful  rapidity  and  power  over  South- 
western Kentucky  and  what  was  called  the  Cumberland 
Country — now  Middle  Tennessee — lying  adjacent. 

A  large  element  of  the  population  of  these  countries  was 
either  Scotch-Irish  or  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  and  the 
Scotch-Irish  are  generally  Presbyterian  in  their  religious 
proclivities.  It  was  so  in  this  case.  Tho  ministers  who 
co-operated  with  Mr.  McGready  were  Messrs.  William  Mc- 
Gee,  Samuel  McAdoo,  William  Hodge,  John  Rimkin,  Pres- 
byterians, and  Mr.  John  McGee,  Methodist.  These  men 
were  all  of  Scotch-Irish  origin,  and  had  emigrated  from 
North  Carolina.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  when  tho 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  came  to  be  fully  orpin- 
ized  nine-tenths  of  its  ministry,  and  at  least  four-fifths 
of  its  membership,  were  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  This  fact 
is  mentioned  that  the  reader  may  know  something  of  the 
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material  of  which  this  communion  was  originally  composed. 
Some  eharaetfn-l  irs  arc  eh;ir^' d  ujion  Cumberland  Pres- 
l>vii'ri;ms  \vliidi  are  in  din  ct  conllief  with  what  would  be 
inferred  from  their  paternity.  Everybody  knows  that  a 
Snitch-lrislimnii  is  neither  a  patrun  of  ignorance  nor  a 
fanatic  in  religion.  Vet  Cumberland  Presbyterians  have 
been  charged  with  hcing  fanatical  in  religion  and  the 
patrons  of  ignorance.  Facts,  as  wo  shall  see,  as  well  us 
philosophy,  vindicate  them  from  the  charge.  It  is  utterly 
without  foundation. 

The  rapid  progress  and  widespread  influence  of  the  re- 
vival produced  the  necessity  of  organizing  a  great  many 
new  congregations ;  and  Uxil*  of  ooune,  orattod  a  necessity 
fur  more  ministerial  laborers.  The  Presbyterian  CharoD 
could  not  supply  them  in  the  ordinary  way.  There  were 
no  schools,  and  if  schools  had  been  abundant  the  congre- 
gations could  not  wait  until  young  men  would  bo  able  to  go 
through  such  a  course  of  literary  mid  theological  training 
as.  is  customarily  required  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  pn- 
paratory  to  licensure  and  ordination.  No  one  complained 
of  the  requisition,  but  its  fulfilment  seemed  impracticable 
under  the  circumstances.  The  patriarch  *  of  Presbytcr- 
ianisin  in  Kentucky  visited  the  region  of  the  revival,  ami 
seeing  the  ni'i-es-ities  of  the  congregations,  advised  the 
ministers  and  leading  laymen  of  the  Church  to  select  such 
young  men  as  they  thought  promised  usefulness,  and  direct 
their  attention  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  although  they 
might  not  be  able  to  obtain  what  was  considered  a  full 
immaterial  education.  The  counsel  seemed  practical,  and 
three  young  men  at  first  were  encouraged  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  work  as  well  as  they  oould.  These  young 
men  presented  themselves  to  the  Transylvania  Presbytery 
in  Oct.,  1801.  The  presbytery  hesitated,  but  at  length,  in 
Oct.,  1802,  they  were  all  licensed  as  probationers  for  the 
holy  ministry.  At  the  same  presbytery  two  others  were 
received  as  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Opposition,  how- 
ever, at  once  developed  itself.  lu  Oct.,  1 802,  the  Transyl- 
vania Presbytery  was  divided,  and  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
bytery was  formed,  embracing  the  more  immediate  region 
of  the  revival.  The  Cumberland  Presbytery  from  time  to 
time  licensed  a  few  others  and  ordained  two  or  three.  These 
were  all  what  were  called  uneducated  men ;  they  were  all, 
however,  men  of  promise,  and  some  of  them  became  dis- 
tinguished in  subsequent  years.  The  opposition  was  con- 
tinued in  the  new  presbytery. 

There  was  difficulty  from  another  source.  The  revival 
ministers  were  warm-hearted,  and  controlled  less  by  theo- 
logical and  technical  than  by  practical,  and  what  they  re- 
garded as  spiritual,  considerations.  The  young  men,  too, 
h:t'l  not  learned  to  split  all  the  metaphysical  hairs  of  the- 
ology, and  there  were  some  expressions  in  the  Confession 
of  Faith  which  seemed  to  them  to  teach  the  Doctrine  of 
fatality.  This  they  could  not  receive,  and  were  allowed  to 
except  to  it  in  their  licensuro  and  ordination. 

There  were  thus  two  subjects  of  dissension  between  the 
parties :  one  waa  educational,  the  other  theological.  The 
revival  ministers  did  not  object  to  education  for  the  minis- 
try, but  to  the  rigid  application  of  the  rule  in  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  them.  The  young  men  did  not  object 
to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  but  to  those  expressions  in  it 
which  seemed  to  them  to  imply  the  doctrine  of  fatality. 
Their  warm-hearted  and  liberal  fathers  thought  proper  to 
indulge  them  in  their  skepticism  on  this  subject.  They 
adopted  the  Confession  of  Faith  with  the  single  exception. 
The  difficulties  became  serious,  and  were  finally  brought 
before  the  synod  of  Kentucky.  The  synod  of  1804  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Cumber- 
land Presbytery  and  inquire  into  the  condition  of  things. 
None  of  the  committee  fulfilled  the  appointment  except 
one,  and  he  was  notoriously  a  persecutor  of  the  presbytery, 
and  was  regarded  as  a  spy.  Nothing  good,  of  course,  re- 
sulted. The  synod  at  its  next  meeting,  in  1805,  appointed 
a  commission  consisting  of  fifteen  members  to  visit  the 
region  in  which  the  difficulties  existed,  to  confer  with  the 
Cumberland  Presbytery,  and  to  endeavor  to  restore  quiet  and 
harmony.  The  commission  met  on  Dec.  3,  1805,  at  Gaspar 
River  meeting-house,  in  Logan  en.,  Ky.  The  first  measure 
of  the  commission  was  to  require  of  the  presbytery  a  sur- 
render of  all  the  young  men  who  had  been  licensed  and 
ordained  in  what  they  regarded  a  questionable  manner,  for 
a  re-examination  by  the  commission,  with  a  view  to  a  con- 
firmation or  an  annulling  of  the  proceedings  of  the  pres- 
bytery in  each  particular  case.  It  is  1..  lie  borne  in  mind 
that  several  of  the  men  thus  required  to  lie  surrendered  to 
the  commission  were  themselves  members  of  the  presby- 
tery. The  presbytery  declined  compliance,  upon  the  ground 
that  the  constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  gives  to 
the  presbytery  alone  the  power  "  to  examine  ami  license 
candidates  for  the  holy  ministry  ;  to  ordain,  install,  remove, 

*  Rev.  David  Rice. 


and  judge  ministers;"  that  it  gives  no  such  power  lo  a 
synod,  much  less  to  a  commission  of  synod,  nor  to  any 
oilier  judicature  of  the  Church.  The  commission  thin 
called  upon  the  young  men  to  submit  II  >  n 

crimination;  they  also  declined,  whereupon  the  commis- 
sion passed  the  following  resolution:  "K««"/IV</.  That  as 
the  above-named  persons  never  had  regular  authority  fr»m 
the  presbytery  of  Cumberland  to  preach  the  go-pi  I.  Bt«., 
the  commission  of  synod  prohibit,  and  they  do  solemnly  . 
prohibit,  the  said  persona  from  exhorting,  preaching,  and 
administering  the  ordinances,  in  consequence  of  any  au- 
thority which  they  have  received  from  the  Cumberland 
I'reslnlerv,  until  they  submit  to  our  jurisdiction  and 
undergo  the  requisite  examination." 

The  names  of  the  persons  thus  proscribed  are  oniitt 
a  convenience.  Four  of  them  were  ordained  ministers  and 
members  of  the  presbytery;  the  others,  eight  in  number, 
were  either  licentiates,  candidates  for  the  miimtry,  or  ex- 
horters.  The  presbytery  took  the  ground  in  the  contro- 
versy that  the  proceedings  of  the  commission  were  uncon- 
stitutional, and  of  course  that  the  proscribing  act  waa 
unconstitutional  and  void.  Nevertheless,  from  a  general 
respect  to  authority,  and  from  an  obvious  desire  to  procure 
a  reconciliation,  and  enjoy  peace  and  quietude  as  far  as 
possible,  both  the  proscribed  members,  and  those  who  had 
promoted  their  induction  into  the  ministry  and  sympa- 
thized with  them,  constituting  a  majority  of  the  presby- 
tery, organized  themselves  into  what  they  called  a  cmiueit, 
determining  in  this  manner  to  endeavor  to  carry  forward 
the  work  of  the  revival,  to  keep  the  congregations  together, 
but  to  abstain  from  all  proper  presbytcrial  proceedings, 
and  await  what  they  thought  would  bo  a  rcdrcaa  of  their 
grievances.  The  synod  of  Kentucky  at  its  sessions  in  1806 
dissolved  the  Cumberland  Presbytery,  and  annexed  the 
members  who  had  not  been  placed  under  the  ban  of  the 
commission  to  the  Transylvania  Presbytery. 

The  council  continued  their  organization  from  Dec.,  1S05, 
to  Feb.,  1810.  By  that  time  they  became  satisfied  that  they 
had  nothing  to  hope  either  from  the  synod  or  the  General 
Assembly.  As  a  last  resort,  and  in  order  to  save  what  they 
represent  to  the  General  Assembly  as  "every  respectable 
congregation  in  Cumberland  and  the  Barrensof  Kentucky," 
two  of  the  proscribed  ministers,  Finis  Ewing  and  Samuel 
King,  assisted  by  Samuel  McAdam,  one  of  those  who  had 
been  placed  under  an  interdict  by  the  commission  for  his 
participation  in  what  they  denominated  the  irregularities 
of  the  presbytery,  reorganized  the  Cumberland  Presbytery 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  McAdam,  in  Dickson  Co.,  Tenn.,  on  the 
4th  of  Feb.,  1810.  It  was  organized  as  an  independent 
presbytery.  It  will  be  observed  that  it  was  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  a  presbytery  which  had  been  dissolved,  and  which 
had  received  its  name  from  its  locality.  The  Church  which 
grew  up  from  these  beginnings  naturally  took  the  name  of 
its  first  presbytery  aa  a  prefix.  Hence  this  Church  is  called, 
from  the  circumstances  of  its  origin,  "  The  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church."  It  extends  now  from  Pennsylvania 
to  the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  but  it  originated  in  what  waa 
called,  at  the  time,  the  "  Cumberland  Country  "  and  from 
the  Cumberland  Presbytery.  It  is  hoped  that  these  details 
will  not  be  considered  useless.  They  are  intended  to  en- 
able the  reader  to  understand  what  most  readers  remote 
from  the  scene  of  the  transactions  do  not  understand — that 
a  Church  of  some  extent  should  be  so  local  in  its  name. 
The  name  suggests  nothing  connected  with  the  denomina- 
tion except  the  locality  of  its  origin,  and  this  waa  acci- 
dental, or  rather  providential. 

The  new  presbytery  immediately  set  forth  a  synopsis  of 
its  theology  and  the  principles  of  action  by  which  it  pro- 
posed to  be  governed.  Its  theology  was  Calvinistic',  with 
the  exception  of  the  offensive  doctrine  of  predestination, 
so  expressed  as  to  seem  to  embody  the  old  pagan  dogma 
of  necMnify  or  fatality.  Its  rules  of  action  were  to  be 
presbyterial. 

There  is  no  probability  that  these  good  and  earnest  men 
had  any  adequate  conception  of  what  became  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  work  upon  which  they  were  entering.  They 
hardly  thought  of  anything  beyond  an  organization  which 
would  enable  them,  and  perhaps  their  immediate  successors, 
to  labor  with  greater  vigor  and  efficiency  in  promoting  the 
work  to  which  they  thought  God  in  his  providence  and 
by  his  Spirit  had  called  them.  Wo  judge  now  that  they 
did  not  think  of  originating  a  Church,  but  simply  a  pres- 
bytery. But  God  rules,  and  we  have  a  thousand  evidences 
that  he  ruled  in  this  case. 

The  new  presbytery  held  its  first  adjourned  meeting  in 
March,  the  month  following  its  organization.  There  were 
present  four  ordained  ministers,  six  licentiate?.  and  sc\  en 
candidates  for  the  ministry.  These  men  constituted  really 
the  fathers  and  founders  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church.  At  the  fourth  session  of  the  presbytery,  held  in 
Oct.,  1811,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  meet  committees 
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from  two  of  the  neighboring  presbyteries  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  with  a  view  to  "conferring  on  the  subject 
of  a  reunion,  and  other  matters  relative  to  that  harmony 
which  should  exist  between  the  members  and  people  of 
Jesus  Christ."  This  well-meant  measure,  however,  failed 
of  any  good  effect.  Early  in  the  year  1813  the  presbytery 
had  become  so  large  that  it  divided  itself  into  three  pres- 
byteries, and  constituted  the  Cumberland  Synod.  This 
synod,  at  its  sessions  in  1816,  adopted  a  Confession  of 
Faith,  catechism,  and  system  of  church  order  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  avowed  upon  the  organization  of  the 
presbytery.  The  Confession  of  Faith  is  really  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
It  was  intended  by  the  framers  to  exclude  only  the  offensive 
doctrine  which  had  been  a  principal  cause  of  all  the  diffi- 
culties. The  government  is  Presbyterian. 

In  1826  its  first  college  was  organized  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Church.  It  was  located  at  Princeton,  Ky. 
It  was  a  manual-labor  school.  In  1830  its  first  paper  was 
published  under  the  patronage  of  the  Church.  It  was  a 
weekly  religious  and  literary  journal,  also  published  at 
Princeton.  In  1828  the  Cumberland  Synod  was  divided 
into  three  synods,  and  a  General  Assembly  succeeded.  The 
first  meeting  of  the  Assembly  was  held  in  May,  1829. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  which  was 
held  in  May,  1873,  there  were  reported  24  synods,  100  pres- 
byteries, 1223  ministers,  2212  congregations,  98,408  com- 
municants, 59,932  persons  engaged  in  Sabbath  school  work, 
and  $475,267  in  contributions  to  church  purposes.  All 
these  estimates  are  made  from  defective  reports.  The 
stated  clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  says  that  they  would 
be  increased  by  full  reports.  Probably  a  full  estimate 
would  place  the  membership  at  120,000. 

The  Church  has  under  its  patronage  three  weekly  news- 
papers, one  quarterly,  and  two  monthlies — one  devoted  to 
the  interest  of  females.  It  has  also  under  its  patronage 
three  chartered  universities  and  several  colleges,  both  male 
and  female  and  mixed.  Two  of  its  universities  give  in- 
struction to  both  males  and  females ;  the  other  has  regular 
collegiate,  theological,  law,  and  medical  departments.  Cum- 
berland Presbyterians  make  no  great  parade  of  their  cha- 
racter, numbers,  or  work,  but  they  are  willing  that  the  world 
should  know  both  what  they  are  and  what  they  do. 

RICHARD  BEARD. 

Prof,  of  Theology  Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Cumberland  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Ohio,  rises 
among  the  Cumberland  Mountains  in  Kentucky,  near  the 
S.  E.  boundary  of  that  State.  It  flows  nearly  westward, 
crosses  the  southern  boundary  of  Kentucky,  describes  an 
extensive  circuit  in  Middle  Tennessee,  passes  by  Nashville, 
and  returns  into  Kentucky.  It  afterwards  flows  north- 
westward, and  enters  the  Ohio  at  Smithland.  The  Cum- 
berland and  Tennessee  rivers  are  only  about  3  miles  apart 
at  a  point  nearly  20  miles  from  Smithland.  Length,  esti- 
mated at  650  miles.  Steamboats  can  ascend  it  to  Nash- 
ville, about  200  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  it  is  navigable 
above  Nashville,  at  certain  seasons,  400  miles. 

Cumberland  University,  at  Lebanon,  Tcnn.,  belong- 
ing to  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  was  founded  in  1842. 
Its  presidents  have  been  as  follows :  F.  R.  Cossitt,  D.  D., 
1842-44;  T.  C.  Anderson,  D.  D.,  1844-66;  B.  W.  McDon- 
nold,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  1867.  Its  departments  are— arts,  the- 
ology, medicine,  natural  science,  commercial  and  poly- 
technic, preparatory.  Whole  number  of  graduates,  1260. 
Amount  of  "Ball  endowment"  subscribed,  $250,000.  Vol- 
umes in  libraries,  8000.  Price  of  tuition  in  college,  per 
session,  $35.  Boarding  in  clubs,  the  prevailing  method, 
costs  $10  per  month.  B.  W.  McDosNOLD. 

Cumberland  Valley,  a  post-township  of  Bedford  co., 
Pa.  Pop.  1357. 

Cnm'bre,  La  (the  summit),  a  principal  pass  across  the 
Andes,   between   Santiago  in  Chili  and   Mcndoza  in    the 
Argentine  Republic.    Elevation,  12,454  feet  above  the  level  ! 
of   the  sea.     Men  travelling  on   foot  can   pass    over  the 
Cumbre  from  May  to  the  end  of  October. 

Cum'bria  [named  from  the  CVMRY  (which  sec),  its  an- 
cient inhabitants],  an  ancient  British  principality,  com- 
prising Cumberland  in  England  and  that  part  of  Scotland 
which  now  forms  the  counties  of  Ayr,  Dumbarton,  Dum- 
fries, Lanark,  Peebles,  Renfrew,  and  Selkirk.  It  was  ruled 
by  its  own  kings  until  about  950  A.  D.  Scottish  Cumbria  : 
then  became  the  kingdom  of  STRATHCLYDE  (which  see). 

Cum'brian  Moun'tains,  a  range  or  group  of  moun- 
tains in  the  N.  of  England,  occupying  parts  of  Cumber-  , 
land,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire.     This  region,  called  j 
the  "  English  Lake  District,"  is  remarkable  for  its  pictu-  ! 
rcsque  scenery,  and  is  much  frequented  by  tourists.     Here 
are  numerous  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  are  Windermere 
and  Ulleswater.     These  mountains  are  mostly  formed  of 


granite  and  Silurian  rocks.     The  highest  point,  Sea  Fell 
Pike,  rises  3166  feet  above  the  sea. 

Cnm'ing,  a  county  in  the  N.  E.  of  Nebraska.  Area, 
400  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Elkhorn  River. 
The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Grain  and 
wool  are  raised.  Extensive  prairies  occur  here.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  R.  R.  Capital,  West 
Point.  Pop.  2964. 

Cumins  City,  a  post-township  of  Washington  co., 
i  Neb.     Pop.  543. 

Cum'min-(or  Cumin-)  Seed  [Lat.  cum  I'jiiim],  the  fruit 
of  the  Cnminum  Cymimuii,  a  plant  belonging  to  the  order 
Umbelliferac.  It  is  the  only  known  species,  and  is  found 
in  Egypt  and  the  adjacent  countries.  It  is  an  annual  with 
branched  stem,  thread-like  leaves,  with  umbels  of  small 
white  or  pink  flowers.  It  has  been  cultivated  from  remote 
times  for  the  sake  of  its  seeds,  which  have  an  aromatic 
taste  somewhat  resembling  caraway.  In  Germany  and 
Holland  it  is  used  in  cookery.  As  a  medicine  it  is  mostly 
limited  to  veterinary  practice.  It  is  cultivated  in  Northern 
Africa,  India,  and  Southern  Europe :  but  the  seed  are  mostly 
imported  from  Sicily  and  Malta.  Oil  of  cummin  is  abun- 
dantly obtained  from  the  seed.  The  oil  of  cummin  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  two  distinct  oils,  one  called  cy  mene  ( C^oHu); 
the  other  regarded  as  a  hydride  of  cumyl  (CmlliiOa.H). 
This  oil  is  of  a  strong  bitter,  disagreeable  taste,  with  the 
general  properties  of  the  other  essential  oils. 

Cum'ming,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Forsyth  co.,  Ga., 
about  40  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Atlanta.  Gold  is  found  in  the 
vicinity.  Pop.  267. 

Cumming  (ALEXANDER),  a  Congregational  minister, 
born  in  Freehold,  N.  J.,  in  1729,  was  ordained  to  the  Pres- 
byterian ministry  in  New  York  in  1747,  and  preached  in 
New  York  1750-53,  when  he  was  relieved  at  his  own  re- 
quest of  his  colleague  pastorate.  In  1761  he  was  ordained 
colleague  pastor  of  the  Old  South  church,  Boston,  Mass., 
where  he  thenceforth  remained.  He  died  Aug.  25,  1763. 

<  inn  m  mi:  (ALFRED),  a  Confederate  brigadier-general, 
was  born  in  Georgia  in  1829,  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1849,  became  captain  in  the  Tenth  U.  S.  Infantry  in  1856, 
resigned  in  1861,  entered  the  Confederate  service,  and  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Jonesboro',  Ga.,  Sept.  1,  1864. 

Cumming  (JOHN),  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  a  popular  Scotch 
preacher,  born  in  Aberdeenshiro  Nov.  10,  1810.  He  be- 
came in  1833  minister  to  the  Scottish  church  in  Crown 
court,  Covent  Garden,  London.  He  has  published  inter- 
pretations of  the  apocalyptic  prophecies,  "  The  Great  Trib- 
ulation," "  The  Destiny  of  Nations,"  etc.  He  also  is  a 
zealous  opponent  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  a 
defender  of  the  National  Church  of  Scotland. 

Cumming  (ROUALEYN  GORDON),  known  as  the  "lion- 
hunter,"  was  born  at  Altyre,  Scotland,  Mar.  15,  1820.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  baronet,  was  educated  at  Addiscombc,  and 
entered  a  cavalry  regiment  in  the  East  India  service,  and 
afterwards  took  a  commission  in  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles 
in  South  Africa.  While  there  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  exploits  in  killing  lions,  elephants,  and  other  wild 
beasts.  Of  his  surprising  adventures  he  wrote  an  account 
in  book-form,  which,  was  highly  popular,  but  after  a  time 
fell  into  a  discredit  which  it  hardly  deserved.  He  after- 
wards became  a  popular  lecturer  in  Great  Britain  upon 
sporting  subjects.  Died  Mar.  24,  1866. 

Cumming  (WILLIAM),  U.  S.  A.,  was  born  in  Georgia 
in  1788,  became  in  1813  major  of  the  Eighth  U.  S.  Infantry, 
was  wounded  at  Chrystler's  Fields,  Nov.  11,  1813,  became 
colonel  and  adjutant-general  in  1814,  was  wounded  asecond 
time  at  Lundy's  Lane,  and  in  1847  declined  a  major-gene- 
ralship. A  lawyer  by  profession,  he  never  practised,  being 
the  possessor  of  a  large  fortune.  In  a  political  contest 
with  George  McDuffio  of  Georgia  he  was  involved  in  a 
duel,  in  which  McDuffio  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder. 
Died  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  in  Feb.,  1863. 

Cum'mings,  a  township  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.  P.  277. 

Cummings  (A.  B.),  U.  S.  N.,  born  June  22,  1830,  in 
Pennsylvania,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  April  7, 
1847,  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1853,  a  lieutenant 
in  1855,  and  a  lieutenant-commander  in  1862.  He  served 
in  the  steamer  Richmond  at  the  passage  of  Forts  Jackson 
and  St.  Philip  and  capture  of  New  Orleans,  April  24, 1862, 
at  the  passage  of  Vicksburg,  June  28,  1862,  and  in  the  en- 
gagement with  the  batteries  at  Port  Hudson,  Mar.  14, 1863, 
where  he  fell  mortally  wounded  "  while  ho  was  cheering  the 
men  at  the  guns."  The  loss  which  the  country  and  the 
navy  sustained  in  the  death  of  this  gallant  officer  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  extract  from  the  address  of 
Captain  Alden  to  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Richmond  on 
Mar.  22,  1863:  "With  deep  sorrow  I  call  you  together  to 
announce  the  death  of  our  late  executive  officer,  Lieutenant- 
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Commander  A.  1!.  Cummings,  at  New  Orleans.  It  has  pit  -a  -c-4 
God  to  take  from  among  us  our  gallant  friend  in  the  ful- 
ness of  his  energies  unil  nse't'nlm-s-.  ^  <m  all  well  know  the 
importance  (»f  his  services,  in  this  ship  ;  his  eonseientious  de- 
Mi:  ion  In  duty  ;  his  justice  ami  '•»'•"  temper  in  maintaining 
pUna;  his.  ability  in  preparing  lor  emergeneie*,  and 

his 1 1  nest  in  meeting  them.    All  thr-r  <ju:ilitir->  he  brought 

tu  his  i-nuntrv  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  he  has  sealed  hia 
devotion  wilh  liia  life.  The  fatal  cannon-shot  struck  him 
when  he  stood  on  the  bridge,  cheering  the  men  at  their  guns 
ami  directing  their  lirr.  He  was  thrown  >lown  upon  the 
di'i-k.  hut  hit)  presence  of  mind  still  remained.  He  said, 
'(^iiick,  boys!  pick  me  up;  put  a  tourniquet  on  my  leg; 
send  my  letter.-:  to  my  wife;  toll  her  I  fell  in  doing  my 
duty.'  Win  n  below  he  said  to  tho  surgeon,  'If  there  are 
olh'-rs  worse  hurt,  attend  to  them  first.  \nlnn,  are  you 
Inn-,  too?1  He  inquired  about  Howard,  and  his  thoughts 
were  direetly  of  cithers  and  of  success  in  tho  fight.  When 
told  Unit  tho  noise  ho  hoard  was  from  tho  escape  of  steam, 
an  I  tha;  the  ship  cniild  no  longer  stem  the  current,  he  ox- 
e!:iinie>l,  '  I  wouhl  rather  lose-  the  other  leg  than  go  back ; 
i  :ni  nothing  be  done?  There  is  a  S.  wind;  where  are  the 
sails?'"  KoxiiAi.i.  A.  PAIIKKK,  U.  S.  N. 

Cummings  (JOSEPH),  D.  I).,  LL.H.,  a  Methodist  Kpis- 
copal  theologian,  was  horu  at  Falmuuth,  Me.,  Mar.  3,  1S17, 
uncl  graduated  tit  Wcsleyan  University  in  1840,  entered  the 
niinis'ry  ill  1S41,  became  in  1853  professor  of  theology  in 
the  biblical  institute  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  was  president  of 
ilim-vii  College  (1854-57),  and  in  the  latter  year  became 
president  of  Wcsleyan  University,  at  Middletown,  Conn. 

Cuin'mington^  a  post-township  of  Hampshire  co., 
Mass.,  tho  birthplace  of  the  poet  Bryant,  of  Hon.  H.  L. 
I i.iues,  of  Luther  Bradish,  and  of  Dr.  Thomas  Snell,  the 
historian  i\nd  divine.  It  has  manufactures  of  importance. 
Fine  water-power  is  furnished  by  the  Westfiold  River.  Tho 
town  has  three  churches,  and  an  excellent  public  library, 
presented  to  the  town  by  Mr.  Bryant.  Pop.  1037. 

<  urn 'in  ills  (FRANCIS),  D.  D.,  born  near  Shippensburg, 
Pa.,  in  1752,  was  one  of  the  framcrs  of  the  Mecklenburg 
lieelaration  of  Independence  (May,  1775),  and  in  1780  was 
licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Orange,  N.  C.,  to  preach. 
For  many  years  ho  was  the  honored  pastor  of  Presbyterian 
churches  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia.  Died  Feb.  22, 1832, 
nsboro",  Ga. 

Camming  (GEORGE  DAVID),  D.  D.,an  American  clergy- 
man, was  born  near  Smyrna,  Del.,  Dec.  11,  1822.  He  was 
graduated  from  Dickinson  College  in  1811,  and  was  a 
licentiate  in  tho  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  two  years. 
In  1845  he  studied  for  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episco- 
]nil  Church,  in  October  of  the  same  year  was  ordained  a 
deacon,  and  in  1847  a  presbyter.  For  six  years  he  was 
rector  of  Christ  church  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  then  succes- 
sively rector  of  St.  James's  church,  Richmond,  Trinity 
church,  Washington,  St.  Peter's  church,  Baltimore,  and 
Trinity  church,  Chicago.  In  1866  be  was  elected  assistant 
bishop  of  Kentucky.  In  Nov.,  1873,  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion, withdrew  from  tho  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and 
founded  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  ho  was 
made  presiding  bi-hnp  Dec.  2,  1873.  Died  at  Lutherville, 
Mil.,  June  26,  1876.  J.  B.  BISHOP. 

Cummins  (.MARIA  S.),  a  popular  novelist,  was  born  at 
Salem,  Mass.,  April  10,  1827.  Her  most  successful  novels 
w<  re  •<  Tho  Lamplighter"  (1853),  "Mabel  Vaughan"  (1857), 
nnd  "  El  Fureidis  "  (1860).  The  first  mentioned  hod  a  sale 
of  70,000  copies  in  a  single  year.  Died  Oct.  1,  1 -'''''. 

Ciiin'ru,  a  post-township  of  Berks  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  2573. 

Cnnaril'  (Sir  SAMI-KL),  BART.,  was  born  in  Nov.,  1787. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  gentleman  in  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia.  He  became  the  head  of  the  extensive  firm  of  steam- 
ship owners,  Cunard  A  Co.  He  married  a  lady  of  Halifax, 
nnd  in  I  S.V.I  was  made  a  baronet.  Died  April  28,  1865, 
leaving  eight  children. — He  was  succeeded  in  the  baronetcy 
by  his  son,  SIR  EDWARD,  who  married  Miss  Mary  McEvers 
of  New  York.  Sir  Edward  Cunard  died  April  6,  1869. — 
Sin  UACIIK  CITXARD,  the  present  haronet.  was  born  May  15, 
1851.  He  resides  chiefly  in  the  TJ.  S.  Became  M. P.  in  1874. 

Cnnax'a,  the  ancient  name  of  a  place  in  Babylonia,  on 
tin-  !•].  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  about  45  miles  N.  of  Baby- 
lon. In  401  B.  C.  a  battle  occurred  here  between  Artax- 
erxes  Mneinon,  king  of  Persia,  nnd  his  brother  Cyrus  (the 
Younger),  who  was  defeated  and  killed. 

Cundinamar'ca,  one  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia, 
separated  by  the  Central  Cordilleras  from  Antiuqufa  and 
Cauca  on  the  W.,  by  the  Orinoco  from  Cauca  and  Vene/.nela 
on  the  K..  mid  bordering  S.  on  Cauca,  and  N.  on  I', 
and  Antioqufa.  Tin-  c-limate  varies  from  the  tierra  cuii.nl>' 
of  the  valleys  to  the  tierra  fria  of  tho  high  plateaux,  and 
tho  products  are  very  abundant.  The  chief  exports  arc  to- 
bacco and  cinchona.  Chief  city,  Bogota.  P.  in  1870,  409,602. 


Cundaran'go,  or  Coiidurnngo,  a  twining  plant  of 
the  order  Asclepiadacete,  apparently  belonging  to  the  genus 

.YciMf'.iiiM,  though  its  botanical  relations  an-  not  »e|l  know  n. 
•ws  in  Ecuador,  and  has  been  Bold  in  the  I  .  S.  and 
Europe-  at  fabulous  prices  as  a  cure  for  cancer.  It  has,  how- 
ever,  no  favorable  effect  upon  that  disease,  though  it  prob- 
ably has  active  properties.  Its  nume  signifies  "condor 
root,"  and  it  is  believed  by  the  Indians  that  the  condor 
uses  it  as  a  medicine. 

<  u  in  i  Icirni  [Lat.  euntiformit,  from  runeui,  a  "  wedge," 
and/cimm,  ••  form"],  having  the  form  of  a  wedge;  applied 
to  one  of  the  bones  of  the  wrist  and  to  three  of  the  tarsus; 
also  to  certain  wedge-shaped  characters  found  on  ancient 
monuments.  (See  next  article.) 

Cu'neiform  (or  Arrow-hcuded)  Ingcrip'tions. 

The  cuneiform  characters  used  in  the  Euphrates  valley  had 
their  origin  in  a  hieroglyphic  or  picture  system  of  writing. 
A  few  in  -<•!  i  pilous,  in  a  more  primitive  Btyle  than  usual,  re- 
tain considerable  resemblance  to  the  original  hieroglyphics, 
though  most  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  preserve  very  little 
n'-rmUam-e  to  their  original  picture!.  The  ordinary  cha- 
racters are  made  up  entirely  of  wedges,  differently  arranged, 
and  ranging  from  a  single  one  to  a  combination  of  twenty. 
Each  character  is  either  a  syllable  or  a  word,  the  analysis 
into  consonant  and  vowel  sounds  being  quite  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  Chaldean  scribes.  The  choice  of  the  wedge 
as  the  basis  of  all  the  characters  is  not  arbitrary,  but  results 
from  the  employment  of  soft  clay  (instead  of  parchment), 
which  was  inscribed  with  a  pointed  stylus. 

From  the  earliest  historical  period,  as  now,  the  Euphra- 
tes valley  has  contained  races  existing  side  by  side,  but 
speaking  diverse  languages.  At  present  the  Persian,  the 
Arabic,  and  the  Turkish  represent  the  three  great  families 
of  languages,  the  Indo-Uermanic,  the  Shemitic,  and  the 
Turanian  ;  and  the  same  three  families  are  represented  by 
the  languages  which  we  find  in  the  early  trilingual  cunei- 
form inscriptions — one  being  in  the  Turanian  Accad  lan- 
guage, another  in  the  Shemitic  Assyrian,  and  the  third  in 
the  Indo-Germanic  Persian,  or  Achirmcnian. 

The  earliest  civilization  of  the  Euphrates  was  Turanian. 
It  is  indicated  by  the  genealogy  of  Genesis  x.,  which  repre- 
sents Asshur  as  having  descended  from  dish.  This  Turanian 
people,  called  Accad,  invented  the  form  of  writing  which, 
with  the  modifications  produced  by  ages  of  use,  was  adopted 
by  all  the  other  languages  about  them.  But  not  being 
originally  an  alphabet  of  simple  sounds,  but  characters 
representing  words,  it  naturally  became  encumbered  in  the 
transfer  with  a  multiplicity  of  sounds,  which  has  been  a 
great  stumbling-block  to  those  who  have  not  made  the 
language  a  study. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  Turanian  the  word  par  means  "  the 
sun,"  and  had  its  appropriate  hieroglyphic,  afterwards 
abbreviated  into  a  conventional  character,  consisting  of 
one  upright  wedge  with  two  very  short  parallel  wedges  set 
obliquely  by  its  left  side.  The  meanings  "light"  and  "day" 
were  naturally  enough  attached  to  the  same  character,  just 
as  we  say  that  the  ran  is  very  bright  when  we  mean  that 
its  ll'jlii  is  brilliant,  and  as  an  Indian  speaks  of  three  tunt 
when  ho  means  three  days.  Any  other  word  besides  parr 
signifying  in  Turanian  "sun,"  "light,"  or  "day,"  was 
attached  to  this  hieroglyphic  as  its  variant  significations 
and  pronunciations.  When  the  character  was  transferred 
into  the  Assyrian  language,  it  kept  its  significations,  but 
utterly  altered  its  pronunciations.  In  its  sense  of  "  the 
sun,"  from  par  it  became  »a»iac?/  in  its  sense  of  "day,"  it 
became  imma;  and  so  with  other  significations.  The  same 
was  true  in  its  transfer  to  the  Persian.  But  another  stage 
of  change  remains,  the  syllabic. 

It  was  a  very  simple  step  to  abbreviate  the  sound  allowed 
to  a  character.  Thus,  in  Accad  the  word  Annap  means 
God,  and  is  represented  by  two  successive  short  horizontal 
wedges  followed  by  a  longer  upright  one.  This  character 
was  not  only  employed  to  represent  the  idea  of  God,  pn.- 
nouneed  .1  ;i;oiy,  in  an  Accad  and  flu  in  an  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tion, but  also  to  represent  the  first  syllable  an  of  Auiiii)..  In 
a  similar  way  the  character  pronounced  pit,  "  ear,"  in  Ac- 
cad, came  to  represent  the  simpler  syllable  jii.  There  were 
thus  as  many  simple  syllables  formed  as  could  be  made  by 
the  combination  of  twenty  consonants  with  three  vowels; 
it  being  remembered,  however,  that  when  the  consonant 
followed  the  vowel  no  distinction  was  made  between  the 
different  consonants  of  a  class,  whether  sibilant,  labial, 
dental,  or  guttural.  Thus  06  and  up  are  represented  by  the 
same  character,  nnd  so  is  IM,  in.  and  11  followed  by  cither 
one  of  two  other  sibilants.  When  these  simple  syllables 
were  combined  to  form  words,  it  became  necessary  to  dupli- 
cate the  vowel  sound  of  a  closed  syllable,  as  in  the  word 
li'ti.h'i.  "sea."  which  is  written  with  the  characters  pro- 
nounced Jta-ab-ba. 

These  different  stages  of  writing  will  be  more  or  less  com- 
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bined  in  any  Assyrian  loioriptioD,  so  that  we  may  have  in 
the  same  line  simple  syllables,  like  those  in  ha-nh-ba,  "  MA/' 
complex  syllables,  like  those  in  ytif-lttl-tm:,  "curse/*  and 
ideographic  signs,  like  that  for  rain,  '*  great."  And  a 
single  sign  may  have  several  different  values ;  and  cases 
occur  in  which,  by  a  perversity  of  the  scribes,  the  sum*1 
character  is  used  in  two  successive  syllables  of  tho  same 
word  with  different  values,  the  practice  which  allows  us  to 
pronounce  viz  one  way  in  "  vizier,"  and  another  in  the  con- 
traction for  "namely,"  being  carried  to  an  extreme  extent, 
so  that  there  are  cases  of  polyphony  in  which  a  single  cha- 
racter has  as  many  as  five  or  six  distinct  values. 

The  complexity  of  the  Assyrian  system  of  writing  is  so 
great  that  there  was  for  a  long  time  much  skepticism 
about  tho  trustworthiness  of  the  decipherment,  although 
there  is  scarce  a  feature  of  the  system  that  is  not  paralleled 
in  the  existing  Japanese  writing.  But  the  proofs  of  its 
correctness  arc  beyond  cavil.  They  are  found  in  trilingual 
inscriptions  of  considerable  length,  where  it  is  easy  to  com- 
pare the  Assyrian  with  the  Persian  ;  in  some  long  inscrip- 
tions of  which  we  have  a  largo  number  of  copies,  and  in 
which  tho  scribes  have  written  the  same  word  in  several 
different  ways,  more  or  less  contracted;  and  finally  in  the 
extensive  syllabaries  arc  grammatical  texts  of  the  monu- 
ments, which  were  prepared,  as  we  prepare  dictionaries 
and  spelling-books,  for  the  instruction  of  learners,  and 
which  explain  tho  values  of  the  characters.  The  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  these  readings  was  first  given,  so  as  to 
make  it  beyond  reasonable  question,  in  18.r>7,  when  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson,  William  II.  Fox  Talbot,  Esq.,  llev.  E. 
Hincks,  D.  D.,  and  Doctor  Jules  Oppert  prepared  indepen- 
dent translations  from  copies  of  a  long  inscription  of  Tig- 
lath-Pilescr.  Thcss  translations  were  transmitted  in  scaled 
packets  to  a  committee  of  tho  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and 
opened  and  compared  by  them.  It  was  found  that  they 
were  so  nearly  identical  that  it  was  preposterous  to  sup- 
pose that  the  true  foundation  had  not  been  laid  for  the  de- 
cipherment of  tho  inscriptions.  The  amount  of  these  in- 
scriptions collected  by  Botta  and  Layard  is  very  great,  and 
includes  tho  complete  historictil  annals  of  several  kings, 
embracing  the  details  of  their  various  campaigns,  a  very 
large  number  of  grammatical  and  lexicographical  tablets, 
legal  and  commercial  documents,  such  as  bills  of  sale,  des- 
patches to  tho  king  from  tho  generals  in  the  field,  chrono- 
logical tables,  accounts  of  eclipses  and  lunar  conjunctions, 
and  indeed  almost  everything  that  a  people  greatly  given 
to  writing  would  caro  to  record.  Tho  fortunate  discovery 
of  libraries  or  record-chambers  of  Sennacherib  and  Assur- 
banipal  has  been  of  incalculable  service. 

Language. — Its  entire  vocabulary  and  its  grammar  clearly 

Irovo  that  the  Assyrian  language  belongs  to  the  Shemitic 
imilj',  and  to  the  same  branch  of  it  as  the  Hebrew  and 
Phoenician,  rather  than  to  the  Aramiean  or  to  the  Arabic 
branch.  And  yet  it  preserves  many  forms  which  arc  nearly 
or  quite  obsolete  in  Hebrew,  such  as  the  three  case-endings 
of  tho  noun,  and  tho  conjugations  of  the  verb  formed  with  * 
and  t.  The  Assyrian  is  peculiar  in  its  exceedingly  rare  use 
of  the  perfect  (preterite)  tense.  So  rarely  is  it  used  that  the 
French  scholars  deny  its  existence  entirely.  A  largo  ma- 
jority of  the  roots  arc  the  same  as  in  Hebrew;  the  sibilants 
are  preserved,  and  not  changed  into  dentals,  as  in  Aramaic, 
which  is  considerably  more  remote  from  the  Assyrian  than 
is  the  Arabic. 

Mythology. — The  chief  Assyrian  deity  was  Asshur,  called 
"chief  of  the  gods,"  and  replaced  in  Babylon  by  a  deity 
called  II  or  Jia.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  temples  were 
built  to  this  tutelary  god  of  Assyria,  although  the  oldest 
capital  of  the  country,  built  before  Nineveh,  and  tho  country 
itself,  bear  his  name.  His  emblem  was  a  winged  circle  en- 
closing or  surmounted  by  a  human  bust. 

Subordinate  to  Asshur  is  tho  triad  of  Anu,  Bel,  and 
Ilea  or  Ao,  also  called  Sin.  Anu  was  a  very  old  deity,  and 
in  later  mythology  seems  to  have  presided  over  the  lower 
regions,  and  perhaps  to  have  ruled  Chaos.  Bel,  the  or- 
ganizer of  tho  world,  judging  from  his  Shemitic  name, 
meaning  "lord/*  corresponds  to  the  Roman  Jupiter.  Hea, 
or  Ao,  is  the  god  of  wisdom,  the  Cannes  of  Bcrosus.  To 
this  trinity  succeeds  another,  consisting  of  Iva  (Bin), 
the"sether;"  Shamas,  tho  sun;  and  Sin,  the  moon.  Tho 
five  planets  were  identified  with  the  gods  Ninip  (Adar?), 
Saturn;  Merodach,  Jupiter;  Ncrgal,  Mars;  the  goddess 
Ishtar,  Venus;  and  Nebo,  Mercury.  With  most  of  the 
gods  were  connected  corresponding  female  divinities,  of 
whom  the  best  known  is  Beltis,  wife  of  Bel,  who  is  the  My- 
litta  of  Greek  writers,  in  whose  temple  every  Babylonian 
woman  was  obliged  to  prostitute  herself  once  in  her  life. 

Tho  ancient  Babylonians  were  familiar  with  the  story  of 
the  Deluge,  as  is  proved  by  some  very  curious  mythological 
tablets  lately  deciphered  by  Mr.  George  Smith,  and  proba- 
bly reaching  back  to  the  extreme  antiquity  of  over  2000 
B.  C.  In  this  story  Sisit  (the  Xisuthrus  of  Berosus)  takes 
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the  place  of  Noah,  and  is  warned  by  Hca  to  build  a  ship, 
that  he  and  his  family  and  individuals  of  all  the  animals 
may  escape  a  flood  sent  to  punish  the  wickedness  nf  men. 
The  vessel  is  calked  with  bitumen  and  rooted  with  reeds. 
Its  dimensions  nre  missing,  hut  its  breadth  and  height, 
unlike  those  of  the  biblical  ark,  are  equal.  Unlike  the  nrk| 
it  has  a  pilot.  The  rain  lasts  but  seven  days,  and  the  birds 
sent  out  are  a  dove,  a  swallow,  and  a  raven.  The  ark  rests 
on  the  mountains  east  of  Babylon,  when  the  god  lets  Sisit 
and  the  animals  out,  and  he  offers  a  sacrifice.  As  n  re- 
ward for  his  services  he  receives  the  gift  of  immortality. 
This  story  of  the  Deluge  is  on  the  eleventh  of  twelve  tablet  F, 
of  which  one  was  for  each  month,  this  being  for  the  "  rainy 
month." 

J/istnry. — Tho  most  important  result  of  the  decipherment 
of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  is  the  addition  of  an  almost 
entirely  new  chapter  to  the  history  of  the  ancient  world. 
Tho  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  unlike  tho  early  Hindoos, 
were  exceedingly  careful  to  preserve  their  historical  records 
for  posterity.  Hundreds  of  copies  exist  of  a  single  inscrip- 
tion giving  an  abstract  of  tho  victories  of  Assnrnazirbal ; 
and  tho  very  bricks  of  which  a  palace  was  built  were 
stamped  with  tho  name  of  the  ruling  monarch.  The  frag- 
mentary and  contradictory  accounts  of  Berosus,  Ctesias,  etc. 
have  been  supplemented  by  an  immense  mass  of  contem- 
porary records,  quite  complete  in  some  reigns,  from  which 
we  can  gain  a  very  clear  view  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  powers. 

The  earliest  dynasty  was  an  indigenous  one,  called  by 
various  authors  Accad,  Chaldycan,  or  Cushite.  It  began 
about  2200  B.  C.,  and  the  names  of  a  few  kings  are  pre- 
served, among  whom  are  Ur-hammu  (perhaps  the  Orcha- 
mus  whom  Ovid  reports  to  have  been  the  seventh  after  Bel), 
his  son  Ilgi,  Ismidagon,  and  Hammurabi,  extending  to  tho 
middle  of  tho  sixteenth  century  B.  €.,  when  Thothmcs  III. 
overran  Mesopotamia,  and  established  a  line  of  Egyptian 
rulers  whom  JJerosus  calls  Arabian.  After  two  or  three 
centuries,  during  which  the  Egyptians  were  paramount, 
we  meet  tho  name  of  Assnr-bcl-nisis  as  the  founder  of  the 
first  Assyrian  dynasty.  He  was  an  insignificant  ruler,  like 
his  immediate  successors,  and  not  till  Tiglath-ninip  I., 
about  1300  B.  C.,  was  Babylon  conquered  by  the  king  of 
Nineveh.  Of  his  successors  the  most  powerful  was  Tiglath- 
Pileser  I.,  whose  history  is  quite  fully  given,  and  who  con- 
quered the  Moschi  of  tho  Black  Sea,  Armenia,  Western 
Media,  tho  Syrian  Hittites,  and  a  portion  of  tho  Phoeni- 
cian coast.  He  records  it  as  an  extraordinary  exploit  that 
he  entered  a  vessel  of  Aradus  and  killed  a  dolphin  with  his 
own  hand.  After  some  reverses  in  attempting  to  subdue 
the  revolted  city  of  Babylon,  he  succeeded  in  recovering 
!  for  Nineveh  the  political  supremacy.  His  third  successor, 
Assur-rabu-amar,  was  conquered  about  1070  13.  C.  by  tho 
Hittites,  and  lost  all  his  Syrian  conquests,  thus  allowing 
the  development  of  the  Jewish  kingdom  under  David  and 
Solomon. 

The  earlier  kings  of  a  second  Assyrian  dynasty,  begin- 
ning with  the  usurper  Beletaras,  are  obscure,  but  with  ono 
of  them,  Vul-nirari  II.,  chronology  becomes  certain,  as  wo 
have  a  nearly  complete  list  of  tho  eponyms  for  each  }"ear 
for  some  centuries  after  his  reign,  with  the  names  of  tho 
corresponding  kings,  the  Assyrians  having  the  habit  of 
naming  each  year  after  some  public  functionary,  who  cor- 
responded in  this  respect  to  tho  Greek  archons  and  the 
Roman  consuls.  The  first  king  of  note  is  the  great  con- 
queror Assurnazirpal,  who  carried  his  arms  to  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  on  the  west,  and  into  Media  and  Persia  on 
the  east.  His  son,  Shalinaneser  II. .extended  his  conquests 
— or  rather  his  campaigns,  which  often  issued  in  only  a  tem- 
porary subjection — into  regions  beyond  those  visited  by 
his  father,  but  the  most  interesting  are  those  in  which  he 
conquered  Benhadad  and  Hazael,  the  successive  kings  of 
Damascus,  the  former  of  whom  was  aided  by  10,000  troops 
from  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  though  his  successor,  Jehu,  gave 
tribute  to  Shalinaneser,  and  thus  incurred  the  enmity  of 
Hazael.  Of  the  successors  of  Shalinaneser,  the  st'cimd, 
Vul-nirari  III.,  was  a  great  conqueror,  and  his  wife,  Sam- 
muramat,  is  the  Semiramis  of  Herodotus. 

The  Assyrian  annals  give  no  account  of  the  fall  of  Nine- 
veh under  Sardanapalus,  and  the  identification  of  his  name 
with  that  of  Assur-nirari  by  the  French  Assyriologists  de- 
pends on  a  very  doubtful  conjecture  that  the  character  read 
iimin  by  George  Smith,  and  which  appears  sometimes  to 
be  equivalent  to  gabal,  may,  in  a  rare  inflectional  form  of 
that  root,  have  been  tanni/bal.  The  resulting  name, 
Assur-tanagbal,  would  readily  become  Sardanapalus  in 
Greek.  Equally  obscure  is  the  biblical  Pul,  king  of  As- 
syria, who  about  this  time  received  tribute  from  Menahem, 
king  of  Israel.  Some  scholars  assume  at  this  time,  which 
closes  the  first  Assyrian  empire,  a  break  in  the  table  of  cpo- 
nyms  of  forty  years,  which  reconciles  these  annals  with  tho 
Jewish  history.  If  this  break  does  not  occur,  the  dates 
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given  fur  tho  previous  kings  must  be  brought  down  forty 
years. 

In  744  B.  C.,  Tiglath-Pilescr  II.  commenced  n  new  line  of 
Assyrian  m-'nairii-,  founding  tin-  second  Assyrian  empire. 
Tho  reconqiK-t  "I  Kaliyhmia  occupied  the  earlier  portion 
of  his  reign,  while  tho  hitter  portion  was  taken  up  with  ex- 
pedition •;  ag.iin>r  Syn;t,  Phirnieiu.  und  Israel.  Pekah. 
king  i-f  I-iiirl,  \v:i-  dethroned  liy  him,  nnd  .Menahi-iii 
pied  tin-  throne  for  eight  years,  until,  taking  advantage  of 
Tiglath-Pileser's  campaign  against  Armenia,  Pekah  again 
nion.  Phil  fact,  given  by  the  monument-, 
explains  a  discrepancy  of  right  years  between  tho  biblical 
dates  of  tlic  Jewish  and  Israelite  kings.  Alia/,  i-  mention. •<!, 
in  the  Assyrian  as  in  the  biblical  re.  .  ally  of  As- 

syria against  Israel,  and  as  doing  homage  with  other  kings 
toTiglath  Pilescr  at  l>ama«ciis.  1 1  is  son,  Shalmancser  I  V.. 
Mtceeriled  liim,  and  after  a  reign  of  fn  e  year-  w;:s  siicci-edetl 
bv  his  tartan  (or  general)  Sargon  in  T'JI  I*.  C.  Sargon  was 
a  great  eiUM(iieror.  It  was  he  who  earned  Samaria  captive. 
though  the  hil.liral  record  has  l^m  ih, night  to  imply  thaf 
it  was  Shalmanescr.  Hi-  extended  P  over  Syria, 

IMia-nie.ia,  and  Palestine,  and  conquered  the  army  of  l-i^ypt 
that  wns  assisting  the  Philistine  cjt  i«-s.  Tho  king  of  Kg\  ;>t 
and  the  queen  of  Arabia  gave  him  tribute.  He  then  rav- 
aged Armenia,  p  '-li'-lia,  Parthia,  Albania,  Cili- 
ci:i.  :in<l  Pi'idia.  When  Babylon  revolted  lie  subdueii  it, 
jtlaeing  a  satrap  of  his  own  in  command.  He  even  received 
tho  submission  of  Cyprus,  as  a  granite  column  discovered 
in  Citium  contains  the  cuneiform  record  and  the  represen- 
tation of  Sargon.  Ho  was  assassinated  in  704  B.  C.,  and 
succeeded  by  his  son  Sennacherib,  also  a  famous  conqueror. 
We  possess  long  records  of  his  reign,  including  full  accounts 
of  his  campaign  against  all  the  countries  ravaged  by  his 
father,  among  which  was  .1  udali.  then  ruled  by  Hezekiah. 
Hi-  son  Esarhaddon  (681-667)  was  also  a  warlike  king.  Ho 
had  been  viceroy  of  Babylon  before  his  father's  assassination, 
and  made  that  city  his  place  of  residence.  He  increased 
tho  Assyrian  domain  by  an  expedition  into  the  Arabian 
peninsula  nnd  by  tho  conquest  of  Kgypt.  His  son  Assur- 
I'auipal.  tho  Greek  Sardamvpalua,  was  equally  successful  in 
war,  and  reconquered  the  rebellious  Kgyptijins  in  three  suc- 
cessive campaigns.  Tyro  was  forced  to  yield  after  a  stout 
siege,  and  the  daughter  of  King  Bahlu  and  other  princesses 
\vere  taken  into  tho  harem  of  the  conqueror,  who  here  first 
shows  his  sensuality.  Then  followed  his  treaty  with  (ryges, 
king  of  Lydia  (of  whose  relations  with  tho  wife  of  Can- 
da  nles,  Herodotus  tells  so  curious  a  story),  and  his  war  with 
K  hi  i  it,  concluded  about  *).».>  B.  C.  by  the  complete  submis- 
sion of  Klam.  The  Assyrian  empire  had  now  reached  its 
u-.vate-t  extent,  including  all  the  known  world.  From  this 
time  till  his  death,  in  726  B.C.,  his  task  was  to  retain  his 
unwieldy  conquests,  and  especially  to  crush  tho  rebellion 
of  his  brother,  Saul-Mugina,  at  Babylon,  aided  by  Tarn- 
maritu  of  Elam.  Assurbanipal  was  a  munificent  patron  of 
learning,  nnd  founded  large  libraries,  a  large  portion  of 
which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  He  al>o  built  many 
temples  and  palaces.  But  his  reign,  which  marks  the  grand- 
est era  in  Assyrian  history,  was  the  immediate  precursor 
of  the  overthrow  of  tho  empire  under  his  successor  by  tho 
combined  armies  of  Babylon  and  Media. 

In  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  wo  also  have  full  records 
of  the  Babylonian  monarchy  which  succeeded  tho  Assyrian. 
This  empire  lasted  for  less  than  a  century,  and  of  tho  six 
kings  only  three  have  any  note — Nabopolassar,  its  founder, 
his  son  Nebuehadne//,iir,  who  raised  it  to  its,  highest  pitch 
of  power,  and  Nabonidus,  under  whom  it  was  overthrown. 
None  of  theso  monarcbs  wore  remarkable  as  warriors,  al- 
though Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  drove 
an  Egyptian  army  as  far  as  Polusium,  and  destroyed  Jeru- 
salem and  Tyre.  His  annals  are  mainly  tilled  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  magnificent  public  buildings  which  ho  erected. 
Of  his  lycanthropy  the  inscriptions  give  no  record.  About 
the  time  of  his  death  (501  B.  C.)  tho  Persian  power  arose, 
and  gradually  assumed  more  threatening  dimensions  until 
Nabonidus.  as  related  by  tho  (Jreek  historians,  was  con- 
quered, and  his  son  Belshazzur — whom  tho  inscriptions 
mention  ns  regent  under  him  in  Babylon — was  killed  as 
described  by  haniel.  Tho  subsequent  history  of  Babylon 
belongs  to  Persian  and  (Jreek  histurv. 

Tho  inscriptions  have  greatly  increased  our  respect  for 
the  historical  authority  of  Hero. lotus,  and  especially  of  Be- 
rosus,  whoso  accounts  are  always  confirmed.  Tho  same  mny 
bo  said  of  the  biblical  records,  which  receive  great  light 
from  these  historical  monuments  in  confirmation  of  their 
general  historical  accuracy,  a tt  hi >ugh  stu-h  t'.ict  -  a  -  t  he  over- 
throw of  Sennacherib'^  army  and  tho  insanity  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar are  omitted. 

(Of  the  works  which  have  appeared  on  this  subject  since 
the  decipherment  of  tho  inscriptions,  the  most  important 
arc  tho  following:  Of  Assyrian  texts,  K.  BMTTA  and  E. 
FLANDI.X,  "Monuments  de  Nineve*,"  5  vols.,  Paris,  1849-60 


(the  vols.  i.,  ii.,  nnd  v.  are  filled  with  n  -pn  -'  ntations  of 
Assyrian  art) ;  A.  II.  LAYAIID,  "  Inscription-  in  the  I'nnei- 
forin  Character  from  Assyrian  Monuments."  liritisli  Mil 
seurn.  1-..1  I  untrustworthy  copies  i  :  K  iw  LUCMV,  I  "\  T  ii. 
BOT,  HIXCKS,  and  OPPIRT,  "Inscription  of  Tifhitb  l'il,-.r 
Translated  "  (translated  in  l*»7,  but  publi.-li.-d  in  the 
"Journal  of  the  Koyal  Assyrian  Society,"  I8t0)j  K  \  w  I.IN 
'  SON  and  Nonius,  "Tin'  Cuneiform  Inscription*  of  V 
',  Asia,"  vols.  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  London,  1-iil  i,r,  ;u  ith,-  un.-t  im- 
portant body  of  inscriptions,  but  without  n 
.MiivANT,  "Inscr.  Ass.  de  llamnioural.i."  Cai  n.  |M',:;;  Qf. 
I-KRT  and  MKXAXT,  "  Les  r'astcs  de  Snrgon  "  (  n  ith  trans- 
lation), Paris,  1863 ;  also  "Grande  Inscription  de  Khors- 
a'.ad"  (with  translation),  2  vols.,  Paris,  1865:  I;I.HK;I: 
SMITH.  "  History  of  Assurbanipal"  (with  translation  i.  I. mi 
ilon,  1  S7 1 .  i  H  special  grammatical  and  lexicographical  value 
are  the  following :  KAWUXSOX,  "  Commentary the  Cunei- 
form Inscriptions  of  Babylon  and  Assyria,"  London.  I 
'•  Babylonian  Translation  of  tho  great  Persian  Inscription 
i  of  Behistun,"  London,  1851 ;  HIXCKS,"  On  Assyrian  Verbs" 
( the  first  successful  attempt  at  Assyrian  grammar),  in  the 
"Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,"  1855-56;  also  "The  Po- 
lyphony of  tho  Assyrio-Babylonian  Cuneiform  Writing  ' 
(from  the  "  Atlantis'"),  1863,  and  "  Specimen  Chapters  of 
an  Assyrian  Grammar  "^(of  great  value),  in  "Journal  11. 
A.  S.,'  I -rill ;  OPI-KHT,  "  Elements  dc  la  Grammairo  Axsyri- 
Paris,  1860  (first  attempt  at  a  complete  grammar; 
uses  Hebrew  typo  for  Assyrian  words — an  excellent  work, 
and  considerably  improved  in  tho  second  edition  of  1868); 
MKXANT,  "  Expose  dcs  i-lfmonts  de  la  Grammairo  Assyri- 
eunc,"  Paris,  1868  (nearly  tho  same  as  Oppert's  first 
edition,  only  using  Assyrian  type);  Nonius,  "Assyrian 
Dictionary,"  vols.  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  London,  1868-70-72  (very 
valuable  from  tha  abundance  of  quotations  in  Assyrian 
type);  A.  H.  SAYCE,  "Assyrian  Grammar,"  London,  1872 
(the  most  comprehensive  manual  yet  published  ;  uses  Eug- 
lish  letters  for  Assyrian  words).  Other  important  works  on 
Assyrian  history,  mythology,  art,  etc.  are  LA  YARD'S  "  Monu- 
ments of  Nineveh,"  vols.  i.,  ii.,  London,  1851-53  (very  fine 
plates);  G.  RAWLIXSON,  "Herodotus," vol. i.,  London,  1858 
(contains  valuable  essays  by  Sir  Henry  Kawlinson) ;  OP- 
PERT,  "  Expedition  Soientifiquo  en  Mesopotamic,"  vols  i., 
ii.,  Paris,  1863;  LKNOBMAXT  and  CIIKVAI.LIKII,  "Manual 
of  the  Ancient  History  of  tho  East,"  vol.  ii.,  Philadelphia, 
1869  (contains  full  abstracts,  mainly  trustworthy,  of  As- 
syrian and  Babylonian  discoveries);  E.  SCHRADER,  "Die 
Keilinschriftcn  und  das  Alto  Testament,"  Giessen,  1872 
(goes  through  the  Old  Testament,  giving  whatever  illustra- 
tions are  suggested  from  cuneiform  discoveries) ;  also  "  Die 
Assyrisch-Babylonischen  Keilinschriftcn, "Leipzig,  1872  (an 
exhaustive  defence  of  the  readings  of  the  inscriptions).) 

WILLIAM  H.  WARD. 

Cu'neo,  a  province  of  Northern  Italy,  forming  part  of 
Piedmont.  Area,  2755  square  miles.  One-half  of  the 
province  is  level,  the  other  half  hilly.  Tho  chief  river  is 
the  Tanaro.  It  produces  wheat,  maize,  hemp,  rice,  and 
silk.  Pop.  in  1871,  597,279. 

Cuii'ningham ,  a  township  of  Chariton  co.,  Mo.  Pop. 
761. 

Cunningham,  a  township  of  Fluvanna  co.,  Va.  Pop. 
2771. 

Cunningham   (ALLAN),  a  Scottish   author,  born   at 

Blackwood,    Dumfries-shire,    Dec.    7,   1785,   worked  as   a 

stone-mason  in  his  youth.    He  removed  to  London  in  1810, 

and  began  to  write  for  tho  newspapers.     He  was  employed 

as  foreman  in  Chantrey's  studio  from  1814  to  1841.     His 

"  Traditional  Tales  of  the  English  and  Scottish  Peasantry," 

"Songs  of  Scotland,"  "Life  of  Wilkie,"  and  "Lives  of 

British  Sculptors,  Painters,  and  Architects"  are  bis  best 

known   productions,  besides    some  favorite   songs.     Died 

Oct.   '29,   1842.— His    son,   CAPT.  J.  D.  Ci  XXIMHIAM,  has 

written  a  "History  of  tho  Sikhs." — A  second  son,  ALEX- 

AXDF.R  CrxNMNGiiAM,  born  Jan.  23,  1814,  major-general  in 

I  the  Bengal  Engineers,  has  published  numerous  papers  on 

I  Indian  archaeology. — Another   son,  PETER    CfXNiXGBAK, 

'  born  April  17, 1816,  an  industrious  writer,  is  known  as  the 

editor  of  Goldsmith  and  author  of  lives  of  Drummond  of 

j  Hawthorndcn,  luigo  Jones,  and  Turner  (1852). 

Cunningham   (.SAMTKL   B.),  M.  I).,  a  medical  prac- 
titioner of  East  Tennessee,  was  born  there  Oct.  9,  17U7. 
j  He  received  his  degree  at  Transylvania   I'niversity,  Ky. 
I  He  served  his  generation  most  faithfully  at   Joncsboro', 
i  Tenn.,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  his  loss  was  mourned  as 
!  a  public  calamity,  for  to  the  profession  he  was  one  of  its 
purest  and  brightest  ornaments.     Died  .Sept.  4.  1867. 

PAKL  F.  Ki  t:. 

Cun'ningham's,  a  township  of  Person  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
1119. 

Cupar-Fife,  a  roynl  burgh  of  Scotland,  the  capital  of 
Fifeshirc,  is  iu  a  beautiful  vale  on  the  river  Eden,  :)-'  miles 
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N.  of  Edinburgh.  It  has  a  public  library,  several  news- 
paper-offices, and  manufactures  of  coarse  linens,  earthen- 
ware, etc.  A  castle  or  fortress  of  the 
Macduffs,  thanes  of  Fife,  formerly 
stood  here.  Pop.  in  1871,  5105. 

Cu'pel  [Fr.  toupelle,  a  "  little 
cup  "],  a  shallow  and  porous  vessel, 
somewhat  cup-shaped,  generally  niado 
of  bone-earth.  It  is  used  in  the  pro- 
cess of  assaying  gold  and  silver,  which 
are  fused  with  lead  upon  a  cupel. 
The  lead  is  oxidized  in  the  process 
and  sinks  into  the  substance  of  the 
cupel,  leaving  the  metal  pure. 

Cupclla'tion  [for  etymology  see 
preceding  article]  is  the  process  of 
refining  precious  metals  on  a  cupel, 
or  the  separation  of  one  metal  from 
another  by  the  use  of  a  cupel  heated 
in  a  muffle  furnace.  (See  ASSAY.) 

Cu'pid  [Lat.  Capitlo],  the  Roman 
name  of  the  god  of  love,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Eros  ['Epus]  of  the  Greek 
mythology.  He  was  usually  repre- 
sented as  the  son  of  Venus,  but  an- 
cient authorities  differ  respecting  his 
paternity.  He  is  represented  as  a 
beautiful  winged  boy,  bearing  a  bow 
and  arrows. 

Cn'pids,  a  post-village  of  Brigus 

district,  on  the  N.  side  of  Conception  Bay,  Newfoundland, 
2  miles  from  Brigus.  Farming  and  cod  and  salmon  fish- 
ing are  carried  on.  Pop.  1200. 

Cu'pola  [Fr.  conpule],  a  spherical  vault  or  concave 
ceiling  raised  over  a  building.  Cupolas  are  sometimes 
hemispherical,  and  are  constructed  in  various  other  forms. 
(See  DOME.)  Cupola  is  also  the  name  of  one  form  of  blast- 
furnace for  the  reduction  of  metallic  ores. 

Cup'ping  [Lat.  cucurbitatio  (from  cucurbita,  a  "  gourd  " 
or  "cup");  Fr.  la  vtntome ;  Ger.  Schropfen],  in  surgery, 
the  application  to  the  skin  of  small  cups  from  which  the 
air  is  partly  expelled.  If  it  be  designed  to  withdraw  blood 
from  the  patient,  the  skin  is  first  scarified,  a  partial  vacuum 
is  produced  in  the  cup  by  direct  suction  or  by  the  flame 
of  alcohol  or  of  burning  paper,  and  the  mouth  of  the  cup 
is  applied  to  the  scarified  surface.  "  Dry  cupping  "  is  the 
same  process  without  scarification.  In  this  case  no  blood 
is  drawn,  the  object  being  to  stimulate  a  diseased  surface 
or  to  produce  derivative  action. 

Curacoa,  or  Curasao,  ku-ra-so',  one  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  of  a  like-named  group,  belonging  to  the 
Dutch,  is  off  the  N.  coast  of  Venezuela.  Area,  164  square 
miles.  Its  N.  point  is  in  lat.  12°  24'  N.  and  Ion.  69°  17'  W. 
The  chief  article  of  export  is  salt,  and  more  recently  also 
cochineal.  It  is  governed  by  a  stacltholder  and  council. 
Capital,  Willemstadt.  Pop.  in  1870,  21,089. 

C'urai'oa,  a  liqueur  which  is  made  of  Curacoa  oranges 
or  orange  peel,  by  digestingin  sweetened  spirits  along  with 
a  little  cinnamon,  and  often  a  little  inaoe  or  cloves.  The 
spirits  used  contain  nearly  three  and  a  half  pounds  of 
su,'ar  to  the  gallon.  It  is  imported  from  Holland. 

Cura'ri,Woora'li,  or  Woora'ra,  acelebrated  arrow- 
poison  used  by  the  South  American  Indians.  Its  nature 
and  origin  are  still  unknown,  but  the  principal  ingredient 
is  believed  by  some  to  be  the  juice  of  the  Strychnoi  Inxifern, 
a  woody  vine  covered  with  long  reddish  hairs,  having  ovate 
leaves,  rough  and  pointed,  and  large  round  fruit.  This  is 
not  its  probable  origin.  It  is,  however,  a  vegetable  extract, 
and  not  a  snake-poison,  as  many  have  conjectured.  There 
is  more  than  one  variety  of  the  drug.  The  poison,  when  it 
enters  the  blood  through  a  wound,  causes  paralysis,  with 
convulsive  motions,  followed  by  death.  It  may  be  swal- 
lowed in  considerable  doses  with  impunity.  It  is  rcgiirdc'd 
as  the  most  powerful  of  all  sedatives,  and  the  employment 
of  it  in  cases  of  tetanus  and  hydrophobia  has  been  sug- 
gested. The  best  means  of  preventing  its  deadly  effect  is 
found  in  artificial  respiration. 

Curas'sow,  the  name  of  several  species  of  birds  be- 
longing to  the  order  Gallinas  having  a  strong  bill,  sur- 
rounded at  the  base  with  a  skin  sometimes  of  brilliant  color, 
and  on  the  head  a  crest  of  feathers  which  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  at  pleasure.  The  species  are  found  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  South  America,  Mexico,  and  Central  America, 
where  they  congregate  in  flocks.  They  arc  about  the  sine 
of  turkeys,  and  their  flesh  is  highly  esteemed.  They  :ire 
also  very  easily  domesticated  and  reared,  and  are  common 


in  the  poultry-yards  of  South  America.     Among  the  best- 
known  species  are  the  crested  curassow  (.Crax  alector),  tho 
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Galeated  Curassow. 

red  curassow  (Crax  rubra),  and  tho  Ourax  panxi,  or  gal- 
eated  curassow. 

Cu'rate  [Lat.  cnrntna  (from  citra,  "  care  ") ;  Fr.  c«r£], 
one  who  has  the  cure  of  souls.  The  term  has  been  vari- 
ously appropriated  to  different  officers  of  the  Church,  but 
since  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  England  has 
been  restricted  to  assistant  clergy,  deputies,  or  substitutes. 
The  bishop,  or  some  officer  having  episcopal  authority,  ap- 
points the  curate's  salary  and  grants  his  license.  There  are 
"temporary"  and  "perpetual"  curates.  The  temporary 
or  stipendiary  can  be  removed  at  tho  will  of  the  bishop  or 
vicar.  Perpetual  curates  cannot  be  thus  removed.  Their 
salary  is  paid  from  tithes  established  at  the  foundation  of 
the  chapel,  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  impropriators  to 
support  them.  The  salaries  of  curates  are  too  often  dis- 
proportionate to  their  services,  and  they  are  almost  desti- 
tute of  legal  rights,  being  entirely  subject  to  episcopal 
authority. 

Curcu'lio  [the  Latin  for  "weevil"],  a  name  given  to 
many  weevils  or  coleopterous  insects  of  the  family  Curcu- 
lionida>,  but  perhaps  most  frequently  applied  to  the  Cnuo- 
trachelio  nenuphar,  a  small  dark-brown  insect,  speckled 
with  yellowish-white  and  black.  In  spring  and  early 
summer  it  attacks  the  young  fruit,  such  us  apples,  pears, 
apricots,  etc.,  but  its  object  of  special  attack  is  the  plum. 
The  female  makes  a  crescent-shaped  puncture  in  which  she 
deposits  her  egg.  The  egg  soon  hatches,  and  the  innjr^ot 
feeds  upon  the  young  plum,  which  generally  falls  to  tin; 
ground  in  a  short  time,  and  the  larva  burrows  in  the  earth, 
becoming  a  perfect  insect  in  about  three  weeks.  Several 
generations  are  said  to  appear  in  one  season.  The  destruc- 
tion caused  by  this  insect  upon  all  kinds  of  smooth-skinned 
fruits  is  a  very  serious  loss.  Another  destructive  curculio 
is  the  plum-gougcr  (Anthtmomim  pntniciifa),  which  occurs 
very  abundantly  in  the  Western  States.  It  makes  a  round 
puncture.  It  undergoes  transformation  inside  the  kernel 
of  the  plum.  Another  insect  of  this  genus  makes  numerous 
holes  in  tho  apple;  still  another  lays  her  eggs  in  the  cran- 
berry, and  then  cuts  off  the  stem.  The  grape  curculio 
lf'n  'liiili-u  iiifqualii)  and  other  species  are  very  destructive 
to  grapes.  Fruit  trees  and  grapevines  should  be  frequently 
shaken  in  summer,  when  the  falling  curculios  may  be  caught 
upon  a  sheet  and  burned.  Swine  and  sheep  render  great 
service  by  devouring  the  fallen  fruit  with  the  larva-  con- 
tained in  it.  Nearly  10,000  species  of  this  family  have  been 
described.  They  are  arranged  in  more  than  630  genera. 

Curculionidre.     See  WEEVIL. 

Curcuma.     See  TURMERIC. 

Curds'ville,  a  post-township  of  Buckingham  co.,  Vn. 
Pop.  2101. 

Cu'res,  an  ancient  and  famous  city  of  Italy,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Sabines,  was  near  the  Tiber,  about  25  miles  N.  N. 
E.  of  Rome.  The  site  is  occupied  by  the  modern  village 
of  Correse.  Cures  was  colonized  by  Sulla  about  100  B.  C. 

Cur'few  Bell)  or  simply  Curfew  [Fr.  convrr-fm, 
i.e.  "cover  the  fire  "  (from  cuiirrir,  to  "cover,"  and/V«, 
"fire")],  was  a  bell  rung  at  eight  in  the  evening  as  a 


(  n:lA-<TKKA.NT. 


I  -J-_'.-, 


signal  for  extinguishing  lights  and  tires — a  practice  said 
In  have  hcen  introduced  into  England  by  William  I.  in 
lin'.s.  As  the  custom  c\i-led  in  I  rancc,  Spain,  and  other 
countries  at  the  same  time,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  nut 
originated  by  William  I.,  but  the  strictness  with  which  In 

compelled  its  ohser\;mci  caused  it  to  be  att  rilillted  to  him. 
The  stringency  of  thin  law  WHS  rcla.xed  l<y  Henry  I.  in 
110H.  In  the  relent  of  Kdward  I.  and  Edward  III.  per- 
sons were  not  permitted  to  be  abroad  in  the  city,  armed, 
titter  curfew.  In  many  parts  of  England  and  the  I'.  S. 
tin-  practice  of  ringing  the  bell  at  eight  or  nine  o'clock 

Still    |TC\  nils. 

Cu'ria  (plu.  Cnriir),  the  name  of  the  building  in  which 
the  Semite  held  its  sessions  in  the  cities  of  ancient  Italy. 
Also  a  subdivision  of  tlie  Komaii  patrician  tribes,  each  of 
which  was  divided  into  ten  mriVr.  These  tribes  were  three 
in  number,  the  Ramnes,  Titles,  and  l.uccn-s.  sn  tlmt  there 
were  thirty  curia1.  These  curia?  contained  only  the  patri- 
cians or  i>»f*itln*  proper,  tint  clients  were  regarded  as  pas- 
sive members  of  the  curin  of  their  superior.  In  early 

-  the  curias  were  of  the  greatest  importance.     Each 
curia  had   its  own  name,  hut  only  a  few  of  these  names 
have  come  down  to  us.     In  later  times  the  curi:e  lost  their 
political  importance,  but  long  retained  their  ancient  and 
mysterious  religious  rites,  which  were  maintained  by  the 
priests  called  cut-in  and  itnni'n  I'm'tnl*'*.     In  still  later  times 
even  these  old  offices  were  sometimes  conferred  upon  ple- 
beians.    The  curiic  voting  together  constituted  the  rn/niti't 

•  in,  once  a  highly  important  public  body  with  legisla- 
tive powers ;  but  before  the  fall  of  the  republic  this  body 
had  fallen  almost  iuto  disuse  and  oblivion,  though  it  still 
had  a  formal  existence.     In  it  each  of  the  curias  bad  one 
vote,  and  in  each  curia  each  member  had  one  vote.    In  the 
language  of  modern  Europe,  curia  is  the  Latin  word  for 
court  or  place  of  justice. 

Curico',  s  province  of  Chili,  is  bounded  on  the  X.  by 
the  province  of  Colchagua,  on  the  E.  by  the  Andes,  on  the 
S.  liy  the  province  of  Talca,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Area,  2948  square  miles.  The  country  is  moun- 
tainous and  the  soil  fertile.  Chief  town,  Curico.  Pop.  in 
1869,  98,859. 

Curico,  a  town  of  Chili,  founded  in  1742,  is  a  pro- 
gressive place,  with  a  college,  on  the  Mataquito.  Pop. 

Cni'lew  (\nmeniut),  a  name  of  a  genus  of  birds  of  the 


I  urlew. 

order  Grallatores,  natives  of  Europe  and  North  America. 
Curlews  have  long,  slender,  and  curved  bills,  long  legs,  and 
short  tails.  They  frequent  the  sen-shore  and  open  moor- 
lands, feeding  on  worms,  mollusks,  insects,  etc.  The  com- 
mon curlew  of  England  f \unif JII'IM  tti-tfiuit'i}  is  pursued  by 
pportsmcn  partly  tor  its  flesh,  whieh  is  delicate  and  weil 
flavored,  mid  partly  because  its  wild  and  shy  habits  render 
the  pursuit  exciting,  \moug  the  curlews  of  North  America 
may  be  mentioned  the  long-billed  curlew  (\uiuiniui  I<M<J- 


iruitru)  of  all  the  temperate  parts  of  North  America.  It 
is  twenty-five  inches  long,  the  wing  measuring  about  eleven 
indies.  The  bill  is  often  eight  inches  long.  It  in  of  a  pale 
reddish  color,  with  ashy  tints  and  brown-black  marks,  and 
longitudinal  lines  of  block.  The  short  billed  curlew 

-  /in>/«»MiVii«)  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  coasts  is 
two-thirds  the  sire  of  the  foregoing,  with  a  bill  Hbmil  tour 
inches  long.  The  Esquimaux  curlew  (Xumeniui  tortnli,) 
ia  still  smaller. 

Curl'ing,  the  name  of  a  Scottish  game  which  has  been 

introdu 1  into   Canada    and  other  countric.  where  ice  can 

be  found  of  sufficient  thickness.  It  is  played  with  stones 
weighing  from  thirty  to  forty-five  pounds,  having  handles 
by  which  (hey  are  hurled  oVcr  the  lee.  Sides  arc  made  up, 
.illy  four  against  four;  a  length  of  ice  is  chosen, 
from  thirty  to  forty  yards  long,  and  eight  or  nin. 
across.  At  each  end  of  this  rink,  as  it  is  called,  marks 
are  made  consisting  of  several  concentric  rings  called 
broughs,  and  a  centre  called  the  tee.  The  object  of  the  player 
is  to  hurl  his  stone  towards  the  tec  with  strength  and  pre- 
cision, and  the  interest  of  the  game  depends  on  the  skill 
displayed  by  the  players  in  placing  their  stones  in  good 
positions,  and  in  driving  those  of  their  rivals  out  of  such 
places.  At  a  certain  distance  from  the  tees  a  score  is  drawn 
across  the  ice,  and  a  stone  not  passing  beyond  this  counts 
for  nothing. 

Curling  (THOMAS  BLiZARn),  H.  R.  C.  S.,  F.  R.  S.,  an 
eminent  English  surgeon,  born  in  Jan.,  1811,  became  an 
assistant  surgeon  in  the  London  Hospital  in  1834,  lecturer 
on  surgery  in  1846,  surgeon  to  the  hospital  in  184V,  exam- 
iner in  the  University  of  London  in  1859,  and  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  1850.  He  wrote  a  prize  treatise  on  tetanus 
(1835),  "Diseases  of  the  Testis"  (1843),  and  "Diseases  of 
Rectum"  (1851.) 

Curlls'ville,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  township,  Clarion 
co.,  Pa.  Pop.  208. 

Cur'rnn,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Sangamon  co., 
111.  The  village  is  on  the  Toledo  Wulmsh  and  Western 
R.  R.,  7  miles  S.  W.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  1000. 

Cnrran  (Jon.i  PHILPOT),  an  Irish  orator,  born  at  New- 
market, near  Cork,  July  24,  1750,  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  studied  law  in  the  Middle  Temple,  London, 
and  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1775.  As  a  barrister  he 
was  very  successful,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  humor 
and  sarcastic  speech.  He  became  in  1783  a  member  of 
Parliament,  in  which  he  acted  with  the  op- 
position party,  of  which  Orattan  was  the 
leader.  In  1806  he  was  appointed  master  of 
the  rolls  in  Ireland.  Died  Oct.  14,  1817. 
(See  CHARLES  PHILLIPS,  "  Cumin  and  his 
Contemporaries,"  1850;  T.  DAVIS,  "Life  of 
Curran/'  1846.) 

Cur'rant  [from  Corinth,  in  Greece,  from 
which  port  this  fruit  was  formerly  exported], 
a  common  name  of  a  kind  of  small  raisin 
'<f*«u/a  minor),  the  dried  berry  of  a 
seedless  variety  of  grape  which  is  cultivated 
in  the  Levant.  Currants  are  exported  from 
Zante  and  some  of  the  other  Ionian  Islands, 
and  are  used  in  cookery  as  an  ingredient  in 
cakes  and  puddings.  Attempts  to  introduce 
the  currant  grape  into  other  regions  have 
thus  far  been  unsuccessful. 

Currant  [so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  above  fruit],  the  popular  name  of  the 
berries  of  certain  species  of  Kibn,  low  shrubs 
of  the  order  Uro§sulaccn>,  distinguished  from 
the  gooseberries  by  the  flowers,  which  grow 
in  racemes,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  currant 
bush  is  never  thorny.  The  red  currant  (Kibe* 
rubrum)  is  a  native  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America,  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  pleas- 
ant acid  fruit,  and  is  much  used  for  the  table 
and  for  jellies,  conserves,  etc.  "Currant 
wine"  is  a  domestic  drink,  made  of  currant 
juice,  sugar,  and  water,  which  is  allowed  to 
undergo  alcoholic  fermentation.  The  black 
currant  (Ribrt  nil/mm)  is  also  cultivated,  and 
in  Franco  large  quantities  of  liqueur  Hr  rni- 
«i«,  a  very  agreeable  and  popular  variety  of 
currant  wine,  are  prepared  from  it.  More 
than  sixty  species  of  currant  are  described,  about  two- 
thirds  of  which  arc  American.  Several  are  highly  orna- 
mental in  cultivation.  The  varieties  of  fruit-bearing  cur- 
rant- in  cultivation  are  very  numerous.  They  are  very 
readily  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  in  ordinary  years  will, 
with  a  little  cure,  yield  a  large  supply  of  agreeable  and 
useful  fruit.  If  the  ground  between  the  rows  is  ploughed, 
hoed,  and  kept  clear  of  weeds,  the  produetivene-s  ami  profit, 
as  well  as  quality  of  the  fruit,  will  be  much  increased. 
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CURRENCY. 


Cur'rency  [from  the  Lat.  curro;  It.  corrente,  to  '•  run  "] 
is  the  circulating  money  of  a  country.  Some  writers  in- 
clude bank  deposits,  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes, 
and  generally  whatever  serves  as  a  substitute  for  money  or 
whatever  has  "purchasing  power."  But  the  great  weight 
of  authority  and  practice  confines  the  meaning  of  currency 
to  money.  If  ever  finance  is  to  acquire  that  dt-grco  of 
order  and  certainty  in  its  relations  by  which  it  will  bo  en- 
titled to  rank  as  a  science,  all  the  terms  of  its  vocabulary 
must  have  a  definite  and  invariable  signification.  Wor- 
cester defines  currency  to  be  "  the  circulating  medium  ; 
that  which  passes  for  money  in  a  country ;  the  aggregate 
of  coin,  bills,  notes,  etc.  in  circulation  ;"  as  "  a  metallic 
currency  ;  a  mixed  currency."  The  identity  of  money  and 
currency  is  established  in  the  U.  S.  by  the  co-ordinate  use 
of  the  two  terms ;  and  the  character  and  office  of  money 
as  a  measure  and  expression  of  value  are  so  clearly  recog- 
nized in  the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  in  the  official  acts 
and  documents  of  the  government,  as  to  bar  all  dispute  on 
the  subject.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  different  use  of  the 
term  in  the  official  records  of  any  government. 

The  first  care  of  every  society  at  its  origin  has  been  to 
establish  a  current  money.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
the  multiplied  transactions  of  modern  trade  could  be  car- 
ried on  without  such  a  medium.  Before  the  precious  met- 
als were  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose some  special  commodity  was  selected,  as  salt,  tobacco, 
leather,  etc.  The  ruder  metals  were  next  adopted.  Iron 
was  commonly  used  by  the  old  Spartans,  and  copper  by 
the  Romans.  The  revenues  of  the  ancient  Saxon  kings 
were  paid  in  kind.  William  the  Conqueror  originated  the 
custom  of  paying  them  in  monay.  In  the  time  of  Servius 
Tullius  (B.C.  578),  who  was  the  first  to  coin  money  at 
Rome,  the  a*  or  pondo  contained  a  Roman  pound  of  good 
copper.  It  was  divided  into  twelve  ounces,  like  the  Troyes 

found.  The  English  pound  sterling  in  the  time  of  Edward 
.  contained  a  pound  of  silver,  Tower  weight  of  a  known 
fineness.  The  Tower  (Tour  or  Saxon)  pound  was  some- 
thing more  than  the  Roman,  and  something  less  than  the 
Troyes,  which  was  not  introduced  into  the  mint  of  Eng- 
land till  the  ISth  of  Henry  VIII.  The  French  livre  con- 
tained a  pound  Troyes  weight  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
who  took  for  his  monetary  unit  the  pound  weight  of  silver. 
A  gold  currency  was  adopted  in  France  under  Saint  Louis, 
and  since  that  time  gold  and  silver  have  circulated  side  by 
side.  It  was  not  till  Edward  III.,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  that  a  gold  currency  was  established 
in  England.  The  Scots  money  pound  contained  from 
the  time  of  Alexander  I.  to  that  of  Robert  Bruce  a 
pound  of  silver  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness  as  the 
English  pound  sterling.  English,  French,  and  Scots  pen- 
nies contained  originally  a  real  pennyweight  of  silver,  the 
20th  part  of  an  ounce  and  the  240th  part  of  a  pound.  The 
shilling,  too,  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  denomination 
of  weight.  An  ancient  statute  of  Henry  III.  says:  "When 
wheat  is  at  twelve  shillings  the  quarter,  then  wastel  bread 
of  a  farthing  shall  weigh  eleven  shillings  and  fourpencc." 
The  proportion,  however,  between  the  shilling  and  either 
the  penny  or  the  pound  was  not  constant  or  uniform.  "  In 
every  country  of  the  world,  I  believe,"  says  Adam  Smith, 
who  is  the  authority  for  most  of  these  details,  "  the  avarice 
and  injustice  of  princes  and  sovereign  states,  abusing  the 
confidence  of  their  subjects,  have  by  degrees  diminished 
the  real  quantity  of  metal  which  had  been  originally  con- 
tained in  their  coins.  The  Roman  as  in  the  latter  ages  of 
the  republic  was  reduced  to  the  21th  part  of  its  original 
value."  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
English  pound  and  penny  contained  one-third  only,  the 
Soots  l-36th  part,  and  the  French  l-66th  part  of  its  origi- 
nal value.  "  The  honor  of  a  state,"  says  Adam  Smith,  "  is 
surely  very  poorly  provided  for  when,  in  order  to  cover  the 
disgrace  of  a  real  bankruptcy,  it  has  recourse  to  a  juggling 
trick  of  this  kind.  Almost  all  states,  however,  ancient  as 
well  as  modern,  when  reduced  to  this  necessity,  have,  upon 
some  occasions,  played  this  very  juggling  trick.  The  Ro- 
mans at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war  .  .  .  raised  two 
ounces  of  copper  to  a  denomination  which  had  always  be- 
fore expressed  the  value  of  twelve  ounces.  The  republic 
was  in  this  manner  enabled  to  pay  the  great  debts  which  it 
had  contracted  with  the  sixth  part  of  what  it  really  owed." 
The  currency  of  modern  times  in  all  active  industrial 
countries  has  consisted  of  gold  and  silver,  and  paper 
money  redeemable  in  coin  of  those  metals.  Gold  is  the 
common  international  standard.  The  greater  bulk  of  sil- 
ver renders  it  unsuitable  as  a  medium  in  the  heavy  ex- 
changes of  commerce,  and  the  more  stable  value  of  gold 
adapts  it  in  all  respects  to  the  required  service.  The  more 
limited  production  of  silver,  together  with  its  greater  pro- 
portionate use  in  the  arts,  made  it  more  liable  to  fluctuation 
relatively  with  gold.  The  fact  of  its  being  legal  tender  on 
the  same  footing  with  gold,  made  it  possible  to  perpetrate 


indefinite  frauds  under  cover  of  the  law.  "  It  was  only 
necessary  to  compare  alternately  the  value  of  gold  with 
that  of  silver,  and  the  value  of  silver  with  that  of  gold,  to 
diminish  successively  the  burden  of  the  national  debt. 
Thus,  when  gold  shall  have  risen  in  value  in  comparison 
with  silver,  the  state  would  only  pay  in  the  latter  metal, 
and  private  debtors  would  not  fail  to  follow  the  example." 
( ('it-  fnlifi-,}  England  escapes  all  embarrassment  from  the 
double  standard  by  making  silver  a  legal  tender  to  the 
amount  of  forty  shillings  only,  and  rating  the  silver  coin 
slightly  above  its  intrinsic  value. 

The  constitution  of  gold  as  the  medium  of  international 
payment  has  made  it  indispensable  for  each  nation  to  adopt  a 
supplemental  home  medium  as  a  defence  against  the  possibil- 
ity of  being  left  without  any  currency  whatever  for  the  trans- 
action of  its  business.  It  is  a  normal  condition  of  com- 
merce that  the  balance  of  accounts  between  nations  shall 
alternate  from  one  to  another.  The  most  important  conse- 
quences attend  this  simple  operation.  The  debtor  market, 
if  not  provided  with  a  local  medium,  is  at  once  prostrated 
and  disabled  from  the  prosecution  of  those  productive 
labors  by  which  alone  it  can  restore  itself  to  rotation  as  a 
creditor.  The  necessity  of  a  supplemental  Currency  as  a 
protection  against  such  ill  consequences  must  have  promptly 
commended  the  bank-note  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  economists  and  statesmen.  Every  argument  in  its  favor 
has  been  strengthened  by  the  beneficent  influence  it  has 
exerted  over  industrial  employments.  The  next  step  to 
that  of  supplying  a  local  currency  was  the  adoption  of  a 
test  or  standard  to  which  it  should  be  kept  equal ;  other- 
wise, the  inevitable  result  must  follow  of  its  depreciation, 
whereby  the  superior  currency  of  gold,  the  international 
medium,  would  be  expelled  from  the  country ;  and  so  long 
as  that  medium  could  not  flow  in  by  commercial  law,  the 
nation  must  remain  prostrate  and  subject  to  all  the  disad- 
vantages of  an  adverse  exchange.  Such  a  condition  his- 
tory proves  to  be  a  condition  of  poverty  and  weakness. 
There  could  be  no  other  standard  than  the  international 
medium  itself,  gold,  and  hence  its  adoption.  The  primary 
and  fundamental  law  of  a  standard  is  permanency,  iin-aria- 
Iti/ity.  But  at  the  very  threshold  of  this  proposition  we 
encounter  a  grave  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  scientific 
organization  in  the  theory  advanced  by  eminent  economists 
— that  the  redeeming  medium  itself  is  deficient  in  the  es- 
sential quality  that  constitutes  a  test  or  measure.  "  To  the 
qualities  which  originally  recommended  gold  and  silver  as 
currency,"  says  John  Stuart  Mill,  "  another  came  to  be  add- 
ed, the  importance  of  which  only  unfolded  itself  by  de- 
grees. Of  all  commodities  they  are  among  the  least  influ- 
enced by  any  of  the  causes  which  produce  fluctuations  of 
value.  They  have  sustained  since  the  beginning  of  history 
one  great  permanent  alteration  of  value,  from  the  discov- 
ery of  the  American  mines.  ...  In  the  present  age  the 
opening  of  new  sources  of  supply  so  abundant  as  the  Ural 
Mountains,  California,  and  Australia  may  be  the  commence- 
ment of  another  period  of  decline."  To  this  proposition, which 
is  a  logical  result  of  the  theory  that  money  is  nothing  more 
than  a  selected  commodity,  it  may  be  answered  that  the 
constitution  of  money  is  a  social  agreement  to  take  a  cer- 
tain substance  out  of  the  category  of  commodities,  and  to 
put  in  complete  abeyance  those  properties  which  make  it  a 
subject  of  trade.  To  speak  of  money  after  this  as  a  com- 
modity of  variable  price  is  to  break  the  social  agreement, 
and  to  restore  the  subject  to  its  former  relations — in  fact, 
to  undo  what  has  just  been  done.  But  does  not  Mr.  Mill 
leave  out  half  the  case  when  he  assumes  that  gold  has  un- 
dergone "a  great  permanent  alteration  of  value"?  The 
only  evidence  adduced  of  that  alteration  is  "  the  increase 
of  prices  throughout  the  commercial  world."  And  arc  there 
not  other  known  causes  which  have  contributed  to  that  re- 
sult ?  The  half  of  the  case  overlooked  by  Mr.  Mill  is  that 
the  human  family  quadrupled  itself  or  much  more  in  the 
period  named — that  it  extended  its  labors,  developed  count- 
less resources,  and  opened  new  markets  of  consumption  in 
nil  quarters  of  the  globe.  If  the  world  had  stood  still 
while  the  quantity  of  gold  increased,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  relation  of  gold  as  the  standard  of  the  circu- 
lating medium  would  have  undergone  a  change.  But  the 
reverse  is  the  fact.  A  proposition  involving  consequences 
so  fatal  to  the  construction  of  a  scientific  system  of  currency 
and  finance  as  that  of  variability  in  the  standard  of  value, 
challenges  our  scrutiny  the  more  rigorously  because  of  the 
eminence  of  the  authority  by  which  it  is  advanced.  It  is 
therefore  with  satisfaction  that  we  quote  dissenting  opin- 
ions from  sources  equally  eminent,  and  not  less  deserving 
of  respect.  "  If  any  other  commodity,"  soys  Mr.  Ricardo, 
"  less  variable  could  be  found,  it  might  very  properly  be 
adopted  as  the  future  standard  of  our  money:  but  while 
gold  and  silver  are  the  standard,  the  currency  should  con- 
form in  value  to  them;  and  whenever  it  does  not,  and  the 
market-price  of  bullion  is  above  the  mint-price,  the  cur- 
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rcncy  i»  depreciated.  This  proposition  is  unanswered,  and 
is  unanswerable."  Likewise.  Sir  Henry  Thornton,  who 

-;n  i :  •'  T ho  precious  metals  when  i oi 1  i  "r  in  the  state 

i.f  bullion)  are  themselves  commodities,  but  when  converted 
into  money  they  are  to  tm  considered  as  a  measure  of  the  value 
•  if  other  articles.  They  niuy  inili '•!  IM- mm  ertc'l  hack  into 
eomnoditlM  ;  ami  it  is  one  recommendation  of  their  use  as 
ruin  that  they  are  capable  of  this  conversion."  The  theory 
of  invariability  win  maintained  by  John  Locko  also,  who 
believed  that  "a  pound  of  gold  or  silver  must  always  bo 
u-irth  a  pound  of  gold  or  silver,  ami  ttn-reforo  the  apparent 
variation  in  tho  price  of  gold  was  only  a  variation  in  the 
price  of  bank-notes."  (For  an  iildn  exposition  of  tho  oppo- 
site theory  see  CWipeM,  p.  404  et  »e</.) 

The  paper  part  of  a  currency  is  local  to  tho  country  where 
it  is  issued,  passing  its  boundaries,  if  at  nil,  only  into  con- 
tiguous districts,  where  tho  profits  of  trade  outweigh  tho 
cost  of  its  conversion  into  gold.  A  solitary  exception  is 
that  of  the  notes  of  thu  liank  of  England,  which  carry  a 
premium  above  specie  in  most  commercial  countries.  It 
was  said  that  the  notes  of  tho  second  Bank  of  tho  U.  S. 
were  at  ono  time  current  in  China.  Kvcn  tlio  coins  of  one 
country  do  not  circulate  as  money  in  another,  but  are 
mostly  bought  up  at  a  discount  by  the  bullion-dealers  and 
sold  to  shippers.  An  attempt  madosomo  years  since  to  in- 
troduce into  China  a  Victoria  silver  dollar  coined  at  tho 
British  mint  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  convenient 
medium  of  remittance,  and  otherwise  encouraging  a  pres- 
tige in  favor  of  British  commerce,  failed  through  the  jeal- 
ousy of  tho  Chinese,  provoked  by  the  traditional  aggress- 
iveness of  British  commercial  policy.  Tho  American  trade 
dnllur  has  recently  met  with  a  bettor  reception,  being 
largely  coined  at  tho  San  Francisco  mint  on  the  order  of 
merchants  trading  with  tho  Asiatic  coast,  and  having  been 
'1  "  legal  money"  in  China  by  a  voluntary  imperial 
edict.  Telegrams  to  tho  U.  S.  mint  in  San  Francisco 
quickly  followed  from  London  to  ascertain  the  extent  to 
which  it  could  bo  obtained  for  remittance  to  China  on 
British  account.  It  is  stated  also  that  it  mixes  indiscrim- 
inately with  the  current  coins  in  India.  It  seems  henco 
not  improbable  that  tho  fortunes  of  tho  long-famous  "pil- 
lars" of  Spain  may  bo  continued  in  tho  careerof  the  Amer- 
ican trade  dollar.  May  wo  not  indulge  a  feeling  of  excus- 
able pride  that  it  owes  its  favorable  reception  in  the  most 
populous  countries  of  tho  globo  to  the  absence  of  all  asso- 
ciation with  schemes  of  military  conquest?* 

It  has  already  been  said  that  that  part  of  tho  currency 
of  every  country  which  is  composed  of  gold,  being  also  the 
international  medium  of  payment,  is  liable  to  be  drawn  off 
by  tho  creditor  markets,  whence  arises  tho  apprehension 
that  the  banks  of  the  debtor  markets  may  bo  forced  into 
suspension  on  their  bills.  For  this  reason  an  extraordinary 
export  of  specie  creates  alarm  among  tho  banks  of  the  ex- 
porting country,  and  obliges  them  to  turn  upon  their  cus- 
tomers to  pay  up  their  borrowings.  The  advocates  of  an 
exclusively  metallic  currency  build  their  most  plausible 
argument  on  this  ground.  "  If  there  are  no  bank-bills  to 
protect,"  they  say,  "  the  export  of  specie  pays  a  debt  and 
strengthens  the  home  market.  But  with  bank-bills  to  do- 
fi'iut,  though  it  likewise  pays  a  debt,  it  weakens  tho  mar- 
ket as  against  tho  bills,  and  creates  pressure  and  panic." 
This  argument  connects  the  subject  of  the  currency  with  tho 
tnriff,  since  low  duties  encourage  largo  importations  and 
drain  tho  country  of  its  specie.  The  advocates  of  an  exclu- 
sively paper  currency  construct  their  most  specious  argument 
on  the  same  facts.  "  If  the  whole  body  of  the  currency  bo 
of  a  material  that  cannot  be  exported,  the  instrument  will 
always  remain  to  us  intact :  and  whatever  inconveniences 
we  may  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  tho  precious 
metals,  wo  shall  never  suffer  paralysis  of  our  productive 
labors  through  want  of  money."  Or,  as  tho  famous  Scotch 
financier,  Law,  wrote.  "  If  we  establish  a  money  which  has 
no  intrinsic  value,  or  whose  intrinsic  value  is  such  that  it 
will  never  he  exported,  and  the  quantity  of  which  shall 
never  exceed  tho  demand  in  the  country,  wo  shall  have 
reaehed  wealth  and  power."  In  reply  to  this  the  most  em- 
inent of  the  French  contemporary  economists  declared  it 
to  be  an  it.rinm  that  "a  purely  conventional  tnonev  is  an 
impossibility."  (Trm:oi,  llrjlrfimu  tur  hi  j\,rm< iff, in  et  la 
dMrHnitton  </<•«  nV//<  «***.)  For  ono  of  tho  most  fruitful 
sources  of  information  and  argument  on  tho  subject  at 
largo  we  cannot  do  the  reader  a  greater  service  than  refer 
him  to  the  brilliant  publications  on  economy  that  issued 
from  tho  French  press  in  the  period  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
following,  in  which  tho  ideas  of  Colbert.  Richelieu,  Say, 
Montesquieu,  Law,  Turgot,  Quesnay,  Nccker,  Forbonnais, 
Oournay,  and  tho  elder  Mirabeau  (the  author  of  the  doc- 
trine Ittisger-ffiire)  were  in  fierce  conflict.  The  economical 

*  The  director  of  the  mint  at  San  1'iam  is,.,  has  \\ritt.-n  that 
the  demand  for  the  trade  dollar  is  likely  to  be $18,000.000  wtthln 
the  next  year.  In  187:!  the  coinage  of  It  was  over  S2,000,UOO. 


controversies  of  this  period  are  full  of  vivacity,  and  pos- 
sess an  interest  bordering  on  the  romantic. 

The  principles  of  currency  are  derived  mostly  from  cir- 
cumstances exterior  to  itself.  In  a  country  like  England, 
of  narrow  boundaries,  intersected  in  every  direction  with 
railways  and  telegraphs,  the  bank-note  repeats  its  service 
rapidly,  and  hence  the  amount  require. I  to  effect  t|lu  ex- 
changes in  a  given  time  is  inneh  smaller,  other  things  being 
equal,  than  in  a  country  like  the  I'.  S.  Tin  teini  r/ii'mtily 
is  thus  compounded  with  time,  distance,  geographical  ex- 
tent, etc.  Iho  average  time  of  the  circuit  i.f  ei:rn  ncy  is 
the  governing  term  of  quantity.  If,  for  example.  I. an!-. 
bills  to  tho  amount  of  $1,000,000.000  be  required  to  make 
the  whole  of  the  payments  of  England  for  one  day,  and  if 
it  were  ascertained  that  tho  bills  complete  an  average  of 
five  circuits  per  day,  the  amount  of  bill;  to  I  e  kept  in  issue 
would  be  $200,000,000,  and  no  more.  I'.nt  in  the-  I'.  S.  the 
volume  of  paper  money  does  not  repeat  its  service  more 
than  once  a  day,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  distances 
to  be  overcome  and  tho  less  perfect  system  of  communica- 
tion ;  in  which  case  tho  amount  to  be  maintained  in  issue 
would  be  $500,000,000.  Therefore,  not  only  docs  the  average 
time  of  the  circulation  govern  the  amount  to  be  kept  in 
issue,  but  it  necessarily  governs  also  the  amount  of  reserve, 
or  "dead  weight,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  to  bo  kept 
against  demands  of  redemption.  Tho  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  all  currency  being  stability,  permanence,  invari- 
ability, the  paper  part  of  it  can  be  invested  with  that 
quality  only  by  convertibility  with  the  standard,  gold.  It 
must  be  thus  convertible,  mil  ly  force  of  laic,  not  by  an  ar- 
bitrary rule,  but  by  virtuo  of  the  harmonious  and  co-oper- 
ative action  of  all  the  parts  of  tho  commercial  system,  so 
that  no  other  result  could  logically  follow.  This  is  a  vital 
proposition  of  supreme  consequence.  Let  us  observe  tho 
movements  of  the  great  volume  of  our  domestic  currency. 
For  the  sake  of  conciseness  and  simplicity,  we  may  regard 
the  commerce  of  the  world  as  divided  between  two  markets, 
New  York  and  London.  By  the  excellence  of  her  financial 
organization,  England  has  come  to  bo  the  banker  of  all 
other  countries  in  tho  settlement  of  their  commercial  ac- 
counts with  tho  U.  8.  It  is  therefore  not  a  fiction  nor  an 
exaggeration  that  assigns  to  these  two  great  capitals  the 
factorship  of  the  globe.  Tho  New  York  Clearing-House  is 
tho  counter  of  nil  our  foreign  settlements  through  the  agency 
of  London.  With  respect  to  our  domestic  exchanges  it  is 
not  a  law  of  Congress  that  constitutes  New  York  the  place 
of  our  bank-currency  redemption,  but  it  is  that  higher  law 
of  tho  growth  and  development  of  nations  which  has  made 
it  so,  the  law  of  Congress  being  no  more  than  the  official 
publication  of  tho  fact.  In  obedience  to  this  fact,  the 
bank-note  currency  of  tho  U.  S.,  following  the  conrse  of 
trade,  flows  in  a  thousand  streams  to  New  York,  where  it 
is  converted  into  specie  or  its  equivalent  (bills  of  exchange 
on  London  based  on  exports),  to  keep  alive  in  perpetuity 
the  processes  of  mutual  credit  and  liquidation.  While  each 
bank  in  tho  country  sends  as  part  of  its  remittance  the 
bills  of  all  other  banks,  it  scuds  alfo,  in  the  shape  of 
chocks  and  bills  of  exchange  founded  on  produce  and  com- 
modities, tho  means  of  redemption.  Each  bank  thus  re- 
deems its  own  issues  through  its  agent  or  corresponding 
bank  in  New  York,  which  terminates  that  particular  circuit 
of  the  bank-notes,  which  are  then  returned  in  bulk  to  the 
issuing  banks,  and  by  them  sent  out  again  to  repeat  the 
service.  The  process  is  the  same  as  that  which  takes  place 
daily  in  tho  Clearing-House  at  New  York,  with  the  same 
result  of  redemption,  return,  and  reissue;  but  the  trans- 
actions being  far  apart  in  their  origin,  and  widely  scat- 
tered, tho  demonstration  is  less  apparent  to  the  observer. 
Ho  has  only  to  remember  that  every  transaction  in  com- 
merce has  two  equal  sides,  a  debit  nnd  a  credit;  that  these 
two  sides  in  their  sum  balance  each  other ;  that  the  repre- 
sentative documents  of  exchange  a»c  collateral  with  the 
transit  of  commodities;  and  that  all  these  movements  of 
commodities,  exchange,  redemption,  and  reissue  are  in 
continuous  repetition.  (See  CLEARING-HOUSE.) 

The  foregoing  exposition  is  based  on  the  theory  of  a 
natural  state  of  commerce,  when  the  domestic  and  the 
foreign  exchanges  are  in  harmonious  rapport,  and  when 
specie  payments  are  uninterrupted.  Seeing  the  close  con- 
nection with  the  general  volume  of  affairs  maintained  by 
the  New  York  Clearing-House.f  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand what  an  important  influence  may  be  exerted  from 
this  central  point  over  the  field  of  our  domestic  exchanges. 
When  our  financial  system  is  in  a  normal  condition  tho 
bunks  arc  the  exclusive  depositories  of  the  specie  of  the 
country,  except  that  part  of  it.  which  i  i  in  circulation.  The 
Cleariug-House  is  therefore  fully  informed  of  the  amount 

f  This  does  not  refer,  literally,  to  the  particular  association  of 
the  New  York  banks,  but  it  means  the  plac.-  nt'  eh  aranee  and 
settlement,  tin-  ci'tnni'-rcia!  focus.  The  designation  is  used  in  a 
purely  commercial  sens'-. 
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available  for  shipment,  and  of  its  depletion  by  export.  If 
that  depletion  goes  on  so  rapidly  and  continuously  as  to 
threaten  the  banking  system  with  a  reduction  dangerous  to 
its  ability  of  redemption,  the  house  lays  its  hand  on  the 
telegraph-wires  and  admonishes  the  banks  to  the  farthest 
extremities  of  the  country,  in  a  single  hour,  that  their 
safety  consists  in  the  arrest  of  credit  expansion.  They 
must  cease  to  make  advances  in  anticipation  of  the  general 
returns  of  our  export  business.  Wise  bank-managers  are 
never  indifferent  to  this  warning.  They  conform  to  it  im- 
mediately, and  the  result  is  a  co-operative  husbandry  of 
resources,  which,  if  general,  can  seldom  fail  to  restore  con- 
fidence and  re-establish  the  equilibrium  of  our  commercial 
accounts.  The  difficulty  has  heretofore  been  in  bringing 
about  the  necessary  degree  of  co-operation  in  a  system 
composed  of  over  2000  different  banks,  each  grasping  after 
its  own  and  caring  little  for  the  common  good.  When  the 
government  forced  the  New  York  City  banks  into  suspen- 
sion at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it  took  from  the  Clcaring- 
House  all  power  of  restraint  over  the  country  banks ;  and 
the  adoption  of  the  national  system,  with  the  "  demonetiza- 
tion "  of  specie,  and  the  failure  of  the  legal  tender  as  a 
redeeming  medium  in  its  stead,  has  completely  broken  the 
rod  of  correction  formerly  held  by  the  Clcaring-Houso,  and 
reduced  that  association  to  a  mere  agency  of  exchange  and 
settlement  between  the  city  banks.  The  present  currency 
of  the  U.  S.  consists  of  $352,000,000  of  bills  issued  by  2200 
banks.  These  are  of  the  following  denominations  and 
amounts:  denomination  of  SI,  $5,632,583;  $2,  §4,148,770; 
$5,8128,762,465;  $10,899,873,200;  S20,  $59,102,960  ;  $50, 
$19,537,300;  $100,  $27,253,300;  $500,  $3,419,000;  $1000, 
$618,000— total,  $348,347,674.  Existing  laws  provide  for 
an  increase  of  bank  issues  up  to  $100,000,000;  the  legal- 
tender  issue  is  $382,000,000 ;  the  fractional  issues  arc  about 
$50,000,000  ;  the  total  of  paper  money  is  $798,347.674.  The 
proportion  of  reserve  required  by  law  for  the  banks  to  hold 
reduces  the  active  circulation  to  about  $598,347,674.  The 
bank-note  currency  of  the  U.  S.  before  the  war  was 
$238,671,210.  If  we  add  Secretary  Chase's  estimate  of 
the  specie  in  circulation  and  held  by  the  banks  at  the  same 
date,  the  total  was  in  1862,  $613,671,210.  Although  the 
legal-tender  issues  were  intended  to  supply  a  redemption 
medium  for  the  national  bank-bills  in  lieu  of  specie,  they 
are  little  used  for  that  purpose.  There  is  practically  no 
regular  redemption  of  those  bills,  as  contemplated  by  the 
law.  It  does  not  appear  by  the  foregoing  statements, 
which  are  all  official,  that  the  amount  of  the  currency  in 
actual  circulation  in  the  U.  S.  at  the  present  date  is  quite 
equal  to  that  reported  for  1862.  But  the  estimate  of  specie 
adopted  by  Mr.  Chase  was  probably  higher  than  the 
amount  in  actual  use.  Not  less  than  $100,000,000  was  on 
permanent  deposit  in  the  banks. 

The  present  suspended  condition  of  the  currency  of  the 
U.  S.  has  given  rise  to  many  theories  for  its  redemption, 
and  to  legislation  on  the  part  of  Congress,  but  so  far  with- 
out any  sensible  improvement.  The  fact  that  the  bank- 
bills  are  secured  by  a  pledge  of  government  stocks,  while 
the  legal-tender  bills  are  without  such  security,  having 
only  the  public  faith  to  stand  upon— while,  probably,  it 

fives  no  better  security  to  the  former  than  is  constituted 
y  the  latter — may  exert  an  influence  against  voluntary 
redemption.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  effective  element 
of  attraction — viz.  the  power  to  command  specie  or  its 
equivalent  at  the  point  of  redemption — is  wanting  in  the 
legal-tender  currency  as  well  as  in  the  bank-bills ;  and 
therefore,  as  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  pushing  forward 
the  bank-bills  for  redemption,  they  will  not  be  pushed  for- 
ward, but  will  remain  in  circulation.  The  most  interesting 
questions  connected  with  currency  relate  to  the  source  of 
issue  and  the  limitation  of  its  amount.  There  is  a  large 
party  in  the  country  favorable  to  an  exclusive  government 
issue  of  paper  money  as  the  basis  of  our  currency  system, 
whereby  it  is  proposed  to  save  the  yearly  interest  now  paid 
to  the  banks  on  the  bonds  pledged  as  security  for  their 
bills.  The  amount  of  issue  is  to  be  regulated  by  absorption 
of  any  excess  in  a  bond  carrying  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and 
by  reconversion  of  the  bond  into  currency  when  there  is 
a  deficiency.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  these  plans  that  has  the  merit  of  originality. 
Muny  of  them  are  from  one  to  two  centuries  old.  Many 
of  them  have  been  tried,  and  their  worthlessness  proved  by 
signal  failure.  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  they  are  with- 
out exception  put  forth  as  experimental.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  develop  a  principle  or  law  appropriate  to  the  case. 
Among  other  propositions  is  one  to  regulate  the  circulation 
by  the  number  of  heads,  called  the^jfr  capita  theory.  Since, 
as  has  been  shown  (ante),  quantity  in  currency  is  governed 
by  time  in  conjunction  with  other  terms,  and  since,  also, 
the  use  of  machinery  mostly  nullifies  the  effect  of  number 
as  to  the  hands  employed,  the  want  of  pertinency  in  the 
per  capita  theory  to  the  subject  is  obvious.  The  present 


attitude  of  our  treasury  managers  and  of  the  congressional 
committees  on  finance,  with  respect  to  the  reduction  of  the 
currency,  is  not  apparently  the  result  of  any  specific  in- 
vestigation, nor  has  it  any  other  source  than  a  mere  general 
preconception  that  the  volume  must  be  in  excess,  because 
it  is  larger  than  at  any  former  period.  The  question  is  one 
of  too  great  magnitude  to  be  settled  on  such  loose  premises. 
Mr.  Ricardo,  after  a  close  analysis  of  the  subject,  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that  "  the  issuers  of  paper  money  should 
never  regulate  its  quantity  by  the  amount  already  in  circu- 
lation ;"  and  he  adds,  "  the  quantity  can  never  be  too  great 
nor  too  little  while  it  preserves  the  same  value  as  the 
standard" — meaning  gold  and  silver.  There  are  other 
important  propositions  connected  with  the  action  of  Con- 
gress on  the  currency  which  fall  more  appropriately  under 
the  head  of  NATIONAL  HANKING  SYSTEM  (which  see).  (For 
tables  of  currency  in  circulation  at  various  periods  from  the 
foundation  of  the  government  to  the  present  time,  see  Fin. 
Itey.,  KAGUET,  2  vols. ;  ELLIOT'S  Fiinaintf  Xi/xtem  ;  Treasury 
SeporU  and  Reports  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cnrr<  n<  >/ 
from  1866  to  1873.)  J.  S.  GIBBONS. 

Cur'rent,  a  township  of  Dent  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  467. 

Current  River,  a  township  of  Randolph  co.,  Ark. 
Pop.  1378. 

Current  River,  a  township  of  Ripley  co.,  Mo.  P.  960. 

Current  River,  a  post-township  of  Shannon  co.,  Mo. 
Pop.  325. 

Current  River,  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  rises  in 
Texas  co.,  Mo.,  flows  south-eastward  into  Arkansas,  and 
enters  the  Black  River  in  Randolph  co.  Length,  estimated 
at  250  miles.  It  is  a  remarkably  clear  stream,  Abounding 
in  fish  of  good  quality.  It  is  navigated  by  llatboats  and 
steamers  to  some  extent.  Jack's  Fork  enters  the  main 
stream  from  the  W.  in  Shannon  co.,  Mo.,  and  steamboats 
can  ascend  nearly  to  the  union  of  the  forks  in  good  stages. 
The  river  flows  through  a  hilly  mineral  region,  whose  re- 
sources are  not  much  developed. 

Currents,  Electric,  etc.  See  ELECTRICITY,  by  PRES. 
HENRY  MORTON,  PH.  1).,  and  MAGNETISM,  by  PHOF.  A.  M. 
MAYEII,  PH.  D. 

Currents,  Marine.  The  ocean-currents  are  the  great 
rivers  of  the  sea.  They  move  on  steadily  through  waters 
comparatively  tranquil,  often  distinguished  by  a  different 
color  and  temperature ;  but  unlike  the  inland  streams, 
which  are  but  threads  on  the  surface  of  the  continents,  they 
are  scores,  nay  hundreds,  of  miles  broad,  and  their  course, 
as  in  the  American  Gulf  Stream,  extends  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  globe.  The  ocean  streams  are  not  only  found 
at  the  surface,  but  also  in  deep  waters,  where  they  are  often 
moving  in  different  directions. 

The  main  cause  of  these  vast  movements  of  the  ocean  is 
found  in  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  polar 
and  tropical  regions,  which  acts  directly  on  the  waters,  and 
indirectly  on  them  by  the  winds. 

The  cold  and  heavier  waters  of  the  polar  regions  tend 
incessantly  to  flow  into,  and  so  to  displace,  the  warm  and 
lighter  waters  of  the  tropical  zone ;  when  both  meet,  the 
cold  waters  sink  and  disappear  below  the  warm  waters, 
which  return  as  surface-currents  towards  the  polar  regions. 
Hence  two  scries  of  currents,  the  cold  from  the  polar,  the 
warm  from  the  tropical,  regions.  Both,  however,  arc  de- 
flected from  their  straight  course  by  the  steady  action  of 
the  earth's  rotation — the  polar  currents  more  and  more  to 
the  W.,  the  tropical  currents  more  and  more  to  the  E.  The 
polar  currents  unite  in  the  tropical  zone,  and,  aided  by  tho 
powerful  influence  of  the  trade-winds,  form  the  so-called 
Great  Equatorial  Current. which  flows  westward  arouml  th<> 
whole  globe.  These  general  currents  are  further  modified 
by  the  form  of  the  basins  of  the  three  great  oceans  in  which 
they  move,  in  the  following  manner. 

< 'in-rent*  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. — The  vast  expanse  of  tho 
Pacific  Ocean  gives  full  sway  and  great  regularity  to  tho 
course  of  the  main  currents. 

Tho  Great  Equatorial  Current  begins  to  be  felt  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  American  continent,  and,  soon  embracing 
the  whole  width  of  the  tropical  zone,  flows  majestically.  ;'.t 
tho  rate  of  two  or  three  miles  an  hour,  across  that  immense 
basin,  being  separated  into  two  branches  by  a  central 
counter-current  flowing  eastward.  Arrested  by  the  coasts 
of  Asia  and  Australia,  it  divides. 

The  S.  branch  sends  an  arm  southward  along  the  coast 
of  Australia,  tho  Auitralian  Current,  while  tho  remainder  is 
broken  into  numerous  irregular  currents  among  the  islands 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

The  N.  branch,  reaching  the  Philippine  Islands  and  For- 
mosa, bends  to  the  N.  and  N.  E.,and  becomes  theJopOMM 
Current  (or  Kara-Sim),  the  Asiatic  Gulf  Stream.  This  noble 
stream,  with  its  vast  body  of  deep  blue  and  warm  waters, 
flows  swiftly  along  the  eastern  coasts  of  Japan,  and,  con- 
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tinning  its  slanting  course  across  the  North  Pacific,  reaches 
tin-  |" •ninsulii,  of  Alaska.  Turning  thence  southward,  it 
u'li'Ics  along  the  coast  of  Oregon  and  California,  as  a  cool 
current,  unit  leaves  again  tin1  continent  of  America  to  re- 
enter  tin-  lireat  Equatorial  I'urrenl.  Thus  tin-  \nrth  Eijua- 
torial,  the  Japanese,  and  the  North  l'a<-ifie  Currents  form 
one  immense  whirlpool  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  polar  currents  an-  almost  absent  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  owin^  to  the  shallowness  ami  narrowness  of  Behring 
Straits,  which  are  the  only  passage  open  to  them  ;  hut  they 
are  all  the  more  mighty  in  the  South  Pacific.  Here  the 
broad  Anlari'tii-  llrifl  I'urrml,  obeying  the  impulse,  of  the 
prevailing  winds  of  that  region,  carries  the  polar  waters 
north-eastward  to  the  W.  coast  of  South  America.  Strik- 
ing the  continent  in  the  southern  part  of  Chili,  it  divides. 
The  main  branch,  called  the  1'erurinn  or  /litmbttldt  Current, 
flows  to  the  N.  along  the  coast  of  Peru,  which  it  bathes 
with  its  cool  waters,  and  leaving  the  continent  at  its  ex- 
treme western  projection,  I'unta  Parina,  flows  thence  west- 
ward, becoming  the  main  feeder  of  the  South  Equatorial 
Current.  The  smaller  branch,  turning  S.  along  the  coast 
of  Patagonia,  bends  around  Cape  Horn,  and  enters  the  At- 
lantic Ocean. 

Current*  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. — Owing  to  the  narrowness 
and  irregularity  of  the  basin  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the 
Equatorial  Current  in  it  has  neither  the  size  nor  the  sym- 
metry it  shows  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  northern  branch 
is  less  marked,  and  the  equatorial  counter-current  is  well 
defined  only  near  tho  coast  of  Africa.  The  course  of  the 
S.  branch,  however,  is  very  apparent.  Proceeding  west- 
ward from  the  coast  of  Africa,  it  crosses  the  basin  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  opposite  shore  of  South  America,  where,  at 
Cape  St.  Uoque,  it  divides,  one  branch  flowing  southward, 
forming  the  /irazil  Current;  another  to  the  N.  W.,  the 
Ouinnn  Cnrrmt.  Tho  Brazil  Current  proceeds  along  the 
coast  of  South  America,  but  a  part  of  its  waters,  sweeping 
back  towards  the  S.  and  K.,  forms  the  South  Connecting 
Ciu-i-ent,  which  merges  itself  in  the  Suntk  Atlantic  Current, 
and  returns  with  it  along  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  into  the 
Equatorial  Current.  Tho  Guiana  Current  runs  from  Cape 
St.  Koquo  northward  across  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon, 
along  the  coast  of  Guiana,  and,  uniting  with  tho  waters  of 
the  North  Equatorial  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  enters  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

The  Gulf  Stream  originates  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It 
is  the  outlet  of  the  accumulation  of  the  waters  of  the  Equa- 
torial Current  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  becomes  fully 
apparent  at  the  N.  W.  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  where  it  pro- 
ceeds with  feeble  force  to  the  E.  Its  course  is  then  changed, 
by  striking  against  the  Bahama  Banks,  to  the  N. ;  and  it 
flows  with  great  rapidity  along  the  coast  of  the  U.  S., 
gradually  expanding  in  volume  and  diminishing  in  velocity 
as  it  proceeds  northward.  Reaching  the  latitude  of  New 
York,  it  gradually  turns  to  the  E.,  and  crosses  the  Atlantic 
basin  to  the  islands  of  the  Azores.  Here  it  divides ;  the 
main  branch,  bending  its  course  southward,  enters  the 
tropical  regions  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  is  swept  back 
by  the  force  of  the  North  Equatorial  Current  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Thus  a  great  whirlpool  is  formed  also  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  accumulated 
the  vast  amount  of  sea-weed  which  bears  the  name  of  Mar 
do  Sargasso.  Tho  northern  branch  continues  its  slanting 
course  to  the  British  Isles  and  Norway,  and  often  carries  to 
their  shores  the  tropical  seeds  and  driftwood  coming  from  I 
tho  West  Indies. 

The  high  temperature  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  as  well  as  its 
blue  color  and  motion,  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  por- 
tions of  the  ocean.  It  carries  warmth  from  the  tropics  to 
the  W.  coast  of  Europe,  and  gives  to  the  British  Isles  the 
genial  climate  they  enjoy  even  in  the  high  northern  latitude 
in  which  they  are  situated. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  almost  the  only  outlet  of  the  N. 
polar  waters  towards  the  equatorial  regions,  as  tho  Pacific 
is  that  of  the  Antarctic  waters.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
earth's  rotation  the  polar  currents  all  crowd  to  the  W.  on 
the  American  coast.  Two  main  currents,  on  each  side  of 
Greenland,  carry  the  waters  and  masses  of  ice  from  the 
Frozen  Ocean  towards  the  wanner  latitudes;  the  Greenland 
Current  along  the  eastern  coast  and  the  Labrador  Current 
on  the  W.  form  Baffin's  Bay.  Joining  their  waters  and 
their  icebergs,  they  flow  to  Newfoundland,  where  they  meet 
the  outskirts  of  tho  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and, 
condensing  the  moisture  of  that  mild  atmosphere,  produce 
the  everlasting  fogs  peculiar  to  that  region.  Thence  fol- 
lowing the  coast  between  it  anil  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  Polar 
Current  makes  itself  felt  as  far  as  tho  latitude  of  New 
York,  where  it  sinks  under  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf 
Stream. 

Currentt  in  the  Indian  Ocean. — In  this  ocean,  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  continents,  the  North  Equatorial  Current 
is  destroyed  by  the  influence  of  the  season  winds,  called 


monsoons,  which  blow  alternately  from  the  S.  W.  and  the 
N.  W.,  and  the  waters  mostly  obey  the  direction  of  thu 
winds.  lint  the  S'intli  Equatorial  is  quite  regular,  and  es 
tend.-  from  Australia  to  Madagascar,  where  it  divides, 
one  branch  passing  N.  of  the  island,  the  other  along  its 
eastern  coast.  The  N.  branch,  uniting  with  tho  waters 
from  the  N.,  forms  tho  strong  current  oi  .Mo/.umbiqiic,  with 
which  the  eastern  branch  soon  joins,  and  the  unite, I  current 
moves  on  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Hero  tho  current, 
nod  by  the  earth's  rotation  and  the  meeting  of  the 
Antarctic  waters,  turns  back  and  returns  with  them  t 
E.,  and  reaching  the  coast  of  Australia  re-enters  north- 
ward the  (it-cat  Equatorial.  Thus  in  tho  three  great  OC 
is  kept  up  a  constant  circulation  of  the  marine  waters  on 
a  scale  of  magnitude  which  far  transcends  all  similar 
movements  on  the  surface  of  the  continents. 

ARNOLD  Guror. 

Currer  Bell.     See  BHONTK  (CHARLOTTE). 

Cnrrey  (RICHARD  0.),  M.  D.,  born  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Aug.  28,  1816.  He  graduated  in  the  University  of  Nash- 
ville, and  acquired  from  the  celebrated  Dr.  Troost  a  taste 
for  geology,  mineralogy,  and  chemistry.  He  took  tho  de- 
gree of  M.  D.  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
elected  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  East 
Tennessee  at  Knoxvillc  in  1846  ;  ho  assisted  in  founding 
the  Shelby  Medical  College  in  Nashville,  in  which  he  oc- 
cupied the  chair  of  chemistry.  For  six  or  seven  years  ha 
was  editor  of  the  "  Southern  Journal  of  Medicine  and 
Physical  Sciences,"  and  in  185!)  was  ordained  a  minister 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Dr.  Currey  was  a  man  wholly 
devoted  to  duty,  and  while  in  charge  of  2000  Federal  pris- 
oners, as  surgeon  in  the  Confederate  army,  at  Salisbury, 
N.  C.,  he  contracted  the  disease  of  which  he  died  (1865), 
by  his  devotion  to  them.  The  U.  S.  government  ordered 
all  of  Dr.  Currey's  property  restored  to  his  family  when 
the  war  ended.  PAUL  F.  EVE. 

Cur'riturk,  a  county  which  forms  the  N.  E.  extremity 
of  North  Carolina.  Area,  200  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  tho  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  surface  is  level ;  the 
soil  sandy.  Corn  and  some  wool  are  produced.  Capital, 
Currituck  Court-house.  Pop.  5131. 

Cnrritnck,  a  township  of  Hyde  oo.,  N.  C.    Pop.  1582. 

Cnrritnck  Court-house,  tho  capital  of  Currituck 
CO.,  N.  C.,  is  about  200  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Raleigh. 

Cur'ry,  a  county  which  forms  the  S.  W.  extremity  of 
Oregon.  Area,  estimated  at  1500  square  miles.  It  if. 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  intersected  by 
Rogue  River.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  but  very  fertile. 
Wool  is  one  of  the  staple  products.  The  mineral  wealth 
of  this  county  is  great.  Capital,  Ellcnsberg.  Pop.  504. 

Curry,  a  township  of  Sullivan  en.,  Ind.     Pop.  2171. 

Curry,  a  township  of  Putnam  co.,  West  Va.  Pop.  1162. 

Carry  (DANIEL),  D.  D.,  a  Methodist  divine  and  jour- 
nalist, was  born  near  Peekskill,  N.  Y..  Nov.  26,  1809,  grad- 
uated at  the  Wesleyan  University,  Conn.,  in  1827,  was  the 
same  year  principal  of  the  Troy  Conference  Academy,  en- 
tered the  ministry  in  Georgia  in  1841,  and  occupied  pulpits 
in  Athens,  Savannah,  and  Columbus,  S.  C.  He  returned  to 
the  North  after  the  division  of  his  denomination  through  the 
slavery  controversy,  and  joined  the  New  York  Conference, 
had  pastoral  charge  of  important  churches  in  New  York 
and  other  cities,  was  three  years  president  of  tho  Indiana 
Wesleyan  University,  resumed  his  labors  in  the  East,  con- 
tributed largely  and  ably  to  the  periodical  literature  of  his 
Church,  and  in  1864  was  appointed  editor  of  its  chief  offi- 
cial journal,  "  The  Christian  Advocate,"  New  York  City. 
He  is  author  of  a  "Life  of  Wycliff"  and  "Metropolitan 
City  of  America."  He  has  edited  Southey's  "Life  of 
Wesley."  As  a  journalist  he  is  able  and  independent. 

Curry  (JABEZ  I, AMAH  MONROE),  D.  D.,  I. !,.!).,  born  in 
Lincoln  co.,  Ga.,  June  5, 1825,  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Georgia  in  1843  and  at  Dane  Law  School  (Harvard 
College)  1845.  Ho  served  in  1846  as  a  Texan  ranger  dur- 
ing the  Mexican  war.  In  1847,  1853,  and  1855  he  was  a 
member  of  the  legislature  of  Alabama;  in  1856  presiden- 
tial elector;  from  1857  to  1861  member  of  Congress;  in 
1861  elected  to  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States;  in 
1864  entered  the  Confederate  army,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war  was  in  command  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry.  In  1865 
he  was  elected  president  of  Howard  College,  Ala. ;  in  1868 
ordained  to  the  Baptist  ministry;  since  1868  professor  of 
the  English  language  and  literature  in  Richmond  College, 
Va.  For  twenty-five  years  past  Dr.  Curry  has  deservedly 
held  an  influential  position  in  the  Southern  States. 

Curso'res  [Lnt.,  the  "runners"],  an  order  of  birds 
comprising  comparatively  few  species,  but  these  mostly 
large,  with  large,  strong,  and  often  long  legs,  and  wings  not 
usually  enough  developed  for  flight.  The  bones  arc  nearly 
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destitute  of  air-cells,  and  the  breast-bone  has  little  or  no 
trace  of  a  keel.  The  hinder  toe  13  generally  wanting.  The 
running  powers  of  these  birds  are  remarkable.  Among 
these  birds  are  the  ostrich,  the  rhea,  the  emeu,  the  casso- 
wary, the  apteryx,  and  the  bustards,  though  these  last  are 
by  some  placed  among  the  waders  and  by  others  among 
the  rasorcs.  Unlike  the  others,  the  bustards  can  fly.  The 
fossil  eursores  include  the  A'otornis,  the  sEpyornis,  the 
DinorniH,  etc.,  huge  birds,  which  were  undoubtedly  much 
larger  than  the  ostrich,  which  is  the  largest  of  living  birds. 
Cur'tain  [Fr.  courtine],  in  fortification,  that  part  of  the 
rampart  of  the  body  of  the  place  which  lies  between  two 
bastions  and  connects  their  adjacent  flanks. 

<  nr't  in,  a  township  and  village  of  Centre  CO.,  Pa.,  on 
the   Pennsylvania  Central  K.  R.,  21  miles  S.  W.  of  Lock 
Haven.     Pop.  of  township,  459. 

Cnrtin  (ANDREW  GREGG),  governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
born  April  22,  1817,  was  the  son  of  Roland  Curtin,  ono  of 
the  earliest  iron-manufacturers  in  Centre  co.,  who  came 
to  this  country  from  Ireland  in  179.'!.  He  studied  law  in 
Dickinson  College,  canvassed  the  State  in  1844  for  Henry 
Clay,  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  commonwealth  in 
1854,  and  was  elected  governor  in  1SGO,  in  which  post  he 
displayed  great  energy  and  promptitude  when  the  first  call 
for  troops  came  at  the  opening  of  the  civil  war.  In  1863 
he  was  re-elected  by  a  large  majority,  and  iu  1889  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  St.  Petersburg. 

<  in  t is,  a  township  of  Roane  co.,  West  Va.    Pop.  580. 

Curtis  (BENJAMIN  ROBBINS),  LL.D.,  an  American  law- 
yer, born  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  Nov.  4,  1809,  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1829,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1832, 
after  which  he  practised  law  in  Boston.  He  was  appointed 
a  judge  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  U.  S.  in  1851,  but  he 
resigned  that  office  in  1857.  He  was  one  of  the  counsel 
who  defended  President  Johnson  in  his  trial  before  the  Sen- 
ate in  April,  1S68.  He  is  the  author  of  several  volumes  of 
legal  reports.  Died  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Sept.  15,  1874. 

Curtis  (GEORGE  TICKNOR),  an  eminent  legal  writer,  a 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Watertown,  Mass., 
Nov.  28,  1812,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1832,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1836,  and  practised  law  in  Boston.  Ho  has 
published,  besides  other  works,  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Rights 
and  Duties  of  Merchant  Seamen"  (1841),  a  "Treatise  on 
the  Law  of  Copyright"  (1847),  and  a  "History  of  the  Ori- 
gin, Formation,  and  Adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
U.  S. "  (2  vols.,  1855-58);  also  "Life  of  Daniel  Webster" 
(2  vols.  8vo). 

Curtis  (GEORGE  WILLIAM),  LL.D.,  a  popular  American 
author  and  orator,  born  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  Feb.  24, 1824. 
He  visited  Europe,  studied  in  the  University  of  Berlin, 
and  made  an  extensive  tour  in  the  Levant,  from  which  he 
returned  home  in  1850.  He  published,  besides  other  works, 
"  Nile  Notes  of  a  Howadji "  (1851),  "  The  Howadji  in  Syria  " 
(1852),  "Lotus-Eating"  (1852),  and  "The  Potiphar  Pa- 
pers "  (1854).  He  has  also  distinguished  himself  as  a  pop- 
ular lecturer  on  various  subjects,  and  as  an  orator  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  President  Grant  appointed  him  chairman 
of  the  advisory  board  of  the  civil  service.  He  is  editor 
of  "  Harper's  Weekly  "  and  of  the  "  Easy  Chair  "  in  "  Har- 
per's Magazine."  He  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  tersest 
writers  of  the  day. 

Curtis  (JOSEPH  BRIDGIIAM),  second  son  of  George,  and 
Julia  Bridgham,  Curtis,  was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Oct. 
25,  1836.  He  graduated  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  July,  1856.  In  1857  ho  was  employed 
as  a  civil  engineer  on  the  New  York  Central  Park,  and  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  ho  was  appointed  engi- 
neer, with  the  rank  of  captain,  in  the  Ninth  regiment 
N.  Y.  S.  M.,  April,  1861.  On  Sept.  16,  1861,  ho  became 
second  lieutenant  of  the  Fourth  regiment  Rhode  Island 
Volunteers,  and  was  made  first  lieutenant  of  the  regiment 
Oct.  2  of  the  same  year.  He  served  with  Burnside  in  North 
Carolina,  and  was  made  assistant  adjutant-general  with 
General  Rodman,  Juno  9,  1862.  In  Aug.,  18(12,  he  became 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Fourth  regiment  Rhode  Island 
Volunteers.  He  fought  at  South  Mountain  and  at  Antictam, 
and  while  in  command  of  his  regiment  was  killed  at  Fred- 
ericksburg  Dec.  13,  1862.  (For  a  fuller  account  see  a 
memoir  by  his  half-brother,  GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS,  in 
"  Rhode  Island  in  the  Rebellion,"  by  J.  R.  BAHTI.ETT.) 

CLARENCE  COOK. 

Curtis  (SAMITEL  RYAN),  an  American  officer,  bora  Feb. 
3,  1805,  near  Champlain,  N.  Y.,  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1831,  serving  at  Fort  Gibson  in  Seventh  Infantry  till  he 
resigned  June  30,  1832,  civil  engineer  1836-41;  counsellor- 
at-law  1841-46  ;  adjutant-general  of  Ohio  1846  ;  and  colo- 
nel Second  Ohio  Volunteers  in  the  war  with  Mexico  isifj- 
48,  serving  as  governor  of  Camargo,  and  by  his  operations 
against  Gen.  Urrca  opening  Gen.  Taylor's  communications, 


and  after  his  regiment  was  disbanded  on  Brig. -Gen.  Wool's 
staff  and  governor  of  Saltillo.  Chief-engineer  of  several 
important  works  1847-55,  counsellor-at-law  at  Keokuk, 
la.,  1855-61  ;  and  member  of  Congress  1857-61,  being 
prominent  on  the  committee  on  military  affairs  and  Paeilic 
11.  R.,  of  which  ho  was  a  warm  advocate.  In  the  civil 
war  he  promptly  resumed  his  sword  to  go  to  the  relief  of 
the  capital ;  was  subsequently  elected  colonel  Second  Iowa 
Volunteers,  and  obtained  the  rank,  Mar.  21, 1862,  of  major- 
general  U.  S.  volunteers,  serving  in  various  capacities  in 
Missouri  1861-62;  in  command  of  Army  of  the  South- 
west 1862,  engaged  in  driving  the  enemy  from  Missouri, 
battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  and  numerous  actions  on  his  difficult 
march  of  over  1000  miles  to  Helena,  Ark.;  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  attend  the  Chicago  Convention  (its  president), 
which  inaugurated  the  Pacific  R.  R.;  in  command  of  the 
department  of  Missouri  1862-63;  organizing  and  directing 
the  forces  in  the  field ;  in  command  of  the  department  of 
Kansas  1864-65,  engaged  against  hostile  Indians  and 
forcing  Gen.  Price  to  the  ArSBOBM  :  in  command  of  the 
department  of  the  North-west  1865,  and  as  U.  S.  commis- 
sioner to  negotiate  Indian  treaties  1865,  and  to  examine 
the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  1865-66,  with  which,  from  its  lir.-t 
initiation,  he  had  been  closely  identified,  continuing  on  the 
same  duty,  though  mustered  out  of  volunteer  service  April 
30,  1880,  till  he  died,  Dec.  26,  1866,  at  Council  Bluffs,  la., 
aged  sixty.  GEORGE  W.  CULLUM,  U.  S.  Arm;/. 

Cur'tius  (ERNST),  a  German  Hellenist,  born  at  Liibeek 
Sept.  2,  1814.  In  1837  ho  visited  Athens,  where  he  passed 
several  years.  He  became,  in  1856,  professor  in  Gottiniren, 
and  in  1865  in  Berlin.  He  published  "The  Acropolis  of 
Athens"  (1844),  "The  Peloponnesus"  (1852),  "Attic 
Studies,"  a  "History  of  Greece"  (3  vols.,  1857-66),  trans- 
lated into  English  by  A.  W.  Ward  (London,  1868-70,  3 
vols.),  "Seven  Maps,  illustrating  the  Topography  of 
Athens  "(1868),  "Die  Gastfrcundschaft  "(1870),  and  other 
works. 

<  in  tins  (GEORG),  a  German  classical  scholar,  a  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Llibeck  April  16,  1820.  He 
became  professor  of  classical  philology  at  Leipsic  in  1862. 
Among  his  works  are  a  "Greek  Grammar"  (1855;  9th  cd. 
1870),  "Grundziige  der  Griech.  Etymologic"  (1862),  and 
"  Studies  in  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar  "  (3  vols.,  1868-71 ). 

Curtius  (MARcrs),  a  patriotic  Roman  youth,  who  is 
said  to  have  sacrificed  his  life  for  his  country  about  3G2 
B.  C.  According  to  tradition,  a  chasm  opened  in  the  Fo- 
rum of  Koine,  which  the  soothsayers  declared  could  not  be 
filled  except  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  chief  wealth  or  strenglh 
of  the  Roman  people.  Curtius,  completely  armed,  plunged 
on  horseback  into  the  chasm,  which  immediately  closed  up. 

Curtius  (QuixTrs).     See  QCINTVS  CuRTirs. 

Cu'rule  Chair  [Lat.  sella  cumlis ;  the  latter  word  is 
supposed  to  be  of  Etruscan  origin],  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  a  throne  or  chair  of  state,  one  of  the  emblems  of 
ancient  kingly  power,  which  was  retained  by  the  magis- 
trates of  the  republic.  Its  use  was  limited  to  the  consuls, 
praetors,  curulc  sediles,  censors,  the  flamen  dialis,  and  to  the 
dietator  or  his  deputies.  In  later  times  the  emperors,  as 
well  as  many  inferior  officers,  sat  upon  it.  Curulc  chairs 
were  at  first  ornamented  with  ivory,  and  later  sometimes 
made  of  ivory  and  inlaid  with  gold. 

Curule  Magistracies  were  those  of  the  greatest  dig- 
nity in  ancient  Rome,  and  were  so  called  because  the  per- 
sons who  held  them  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sitting  on 
curulc  chairs  (selli?  ctinilcn)  when  engaged  in  their  public 
duties.  (See  preceding  article.) 

Curnpaity,  a  fort  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Paraguay 
River,  in  the  republic  of  Paraguay,  was  in  the  late  war 
between  Paraguay  and  Brazil,  Uruguay,  anil  the  Argentine 
Republic  an  important  position.  It  was  an  advanced  work 
of  Fort  Huma'ita,  and  was  only  taken  by  the  allies  in  Mar., 
18G8,  after  it  had  been  abandoned  by  its  garrison,  and 
Fort  Huniai'ta  had  been  cut  off  from  the  interior. 

Curve  [from  the  Lat.  oiirrio,  "bent"],  in  geometry,  a 
line  which  continually  changes  its  direction  in  accordance 
with  some  uniform  law,  which  is  expressed  by  the  equation 
of  the  curve.  In  a  plane  curve  all  the  points  lie  in  the 
same  plane.  Other  curves  arc  called  twisted  or  curves  of 
double  curvature. 

Cur'wensville,  a  post-borough  of  Pike  township, 
Clearfield  co.,  Pa.  It  has  a  national  bank,  a  graded  school, 
several  factories,  and  one  weekly  newspaper.  Iron  ore  ami 
coal  arc  abundant.  Pop.  556. 

R.  H.  BRAINARD,  ED.  CLEARFIELD  Co.  "  TIMES." 

Curzon,  de  (PAUL  ALFRED),  a  French  landscape- 
painter,  born  Sept.  7,  1820,  was  a  pupil  of  Cabat.  He 
made  tours  through  Southern  France,  Italy,  and  Greece, 
and  painted  from  the  sketches  collected. 

Cusa'nus  (NICHOLAS),  CARDINAL,  an  eminent  German 
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scholar,  born  in  1401,  was  the  son  of  a  boatman  of  Hues 
on  tho  Moselle,  by  name  Khryplfs.  Doi-i«ir  of  laws  from 
l':i'lu:t.  and  <-:irly  famous  for  eloquence  and  erudition,  op- 
jMineiii  of  papal  siipivmaey  at  tin-  Cotin.'il  "I  IJ'ile,  then 
won  O\CT  to  Ihr  pope,  he  was  at  the  head  ot'e\er\  pi 
give  nioveinent  of  the  Chlireh.  His  work-  appi -ared  :it  liale 
in  Kid.);  his  life  by  Deux  in  1S47.  ln.nl  Aug.  11,  Kill. 

<  n-li,  the  name  of  a  son  of  Ham  ;  also  :i]i]ilieil  in  tin' 
Hebrew  Scriptures  to  a  country,  supposed  to  be  Kthiopia, 
which  is  culled  Keenh  in  tho  Egyptian  inscriptions. 

C'lish'illR,  a  post-township  of  Knox  Co.,  Me.  Pop.  704. 

Cashing  (CALEB),  LL.I>..  nn  able  American  jurist  and 
scholar,  born  ill  Salisbury,  Mas-.,  .Ian.  17.  1SOII.  He  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College,  \  i-itcd  Europe  in  1SJ'J,  nnd  pub- 
lished "  lleminiseenees  of  Spain."  Ill  Is-!.'  he  beeiliue  a 
Whig  member  of  Congress,  in  which  he  served  four  con- 
secutive terms.  As  a  political  friend  of  President  Tyler  ho 
separated  from  the  majority  of  the  Whigs  in  1841,  and 
joined  tho  Democratic  party.  He  gained  distinction  as  an 

ebii|tieiit  debater.      In  is  |;;  he  was  i inntcd  an  secretary 

of  I  he  treasury,  but  was  rejceVd  by  the  Senate.  He  was 
appointcil  commissioner  to  China  in  the  same  year,  and 
negotiated  the  first  treaty  between  tho  U.  S.  and  that  em- 
pire. Having  equipped  a  regiment  at  bin  own  expense,  he 
ser\  ed  as  colonel  in  the  Mexican  war  in  1817.  He  was  ap- 

?ointed  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts  in 
852,  and  was  attorney-general  of  the  I'.  S.  in  the  cabinet 
of  Mr.  1'ieree  from  .Mar..  IS.'i.'l,  to  Mar.,  !S,i7.     He  was  one 
of  the  three  lawyers  appointed  by  President  Grant  to  ad- 
vocate the  interests  and  rights  of  the  Americans  before  tho 
•  tribunal  of  arbitrators  who  met  in  Geneva  in  1871  for  the 
settlement  of  tho  "Alabama  claims."     Appointed  minister 
to  Spain  in  Dec.,  1873,  in  place  of  Gen.  Daniel  11.  Sickles, 
resigned. 

Cashing  (LUTHER  STKARXS),  an  American  jurist,  born 
in  I.nnenburg,  Mass.,  June  22,  1803.  He  was  reporter  to 
the  supremo  court  of  that  State,  and  published  eight  vol- 
umes of  reports.  Ho  also  published  a  "  Manual  of  Parlia- 
mentary Practice"  (1845),  well  known  as  "  Cushing's  Man- 
ual." anil  "  The  Law  and  Practice  of  Legislative  Assemblies 
in  the  U.  S."  (1855),  etc.  Died  June  22,  1856. 

Cashing  (THOMAS),  1. 1.. I).,  born  at  Boston,  Mass., 
Mar.  21,  1725,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1744.  His  father, 
Thomas,  was  a  prominent  and  public-spirited  citizen. 
The  younger  dishing  was  Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts 
house  of  representatives  1782-74,  and  a  member  in  1774  of 
the  provincial  and  the  Philadelphia  Congresses.  He  waa 
resided  in  Great  Britain  as  the  principal  leader  of  sedi- 
tion. "One  object  of  the  Americans,"  says  Dr.  Johnson 
in  "Taxation  no  Tyranny,"  "is  said  to  bo  to  adorn  the 
brows  of  Mr.  Gushing  with  a  diadem."  He  was  occupied 
throughout  the  Revolution  with  the  affairs  of  Massachu- 
setts, where  he  was  a  judge,  and  afterwards  lieutenant- 
governor.  Died  Feb.  28,  1788. 

Cashing  (WILLIAM),  LL.D.,  a  jurist,  born  at  Scituatc, 
M.i-s.,  Mar.  1,  173,'t.  He  became  chief-justice  of  the  su- 
perior court  of  Massachusetts  in  1777,  and  associate  justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  in  1789.  Died  Sept.  13, 
1810. 

Cashing  (WILLIAM  B.),  0.  S.  N.,  born  Nov.  4,  1843,  in 
Wisconsin,  was  appointed  to  the  Naval  Academy  in  1857, 
and,  being  found  "  deficient  in  his  studies,"  resigned  in 
1858.  He  entered  the  service  as  a  volunteer  officer  in  1st; I, 
and  received  a  commission  as  lieutenant  in  the  navy  July 
16,  1862.  He  became  a  lieutenant-commander  in  1864,  and 
a  commander  in  1872.  In  1861,  Cushing  distinguished 
himself  on  the  Blackwatcr,  in  the  Sounds  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  at  New  Kiver  Inlet;  in  1  si;:;  be  added  to  his  fame 
by  his  expedition  up  the  Cnpe  Fear  and  Little  rivers  and 
his  brilliant  operations  on  the  Nansemond  ;  and  in  1S64  he 
covered  himself  with  immortal  glory  by  blowing  up  the 
ram  Albemarle  at  Plymouth,  N.  ('.  His  adventures  dur- 
ing the  late  civil  war  at  Smithtield  ami  Wilmington  would 
alone,  have  sufficed  to  establish  his  character  for  bravery, 
ability,  and  sound  judgment,  while  his  leading  the  men 
of  the  Monticello  in  the  assault  upon  Fort  Fisher — an 
act  of  which  any  other  officer  might  well  be  proud — 
sinks  into  insignificance  compared  with  his  greater  and 
more  perilous  exploits.  Always  complimented  by  bis 
superior  officers  for  his  "courage  and  conduct,"  several 
times  thanked  by  the  navy  department  and  once  by  Con- 
gress for  "distinguished  services."  Commander  Cushing 
may  surely  be  regarded  as  the  most  adventurous  of  our 
naval  heroes  since  Dccatur  died.  Died  Dee.  1874. 

FOXHALI.  A.  PARK  Kit,  I".  ?.  N. 

Cushing's  Island,  in  the  harbor  of  Portland.  Me..  :; 
miles  from  the  city,  has  an  area  of  2.'>0  acres.  It  is  a  place 
of  summer  resort,  and  has  fine  sea-bathing. 

Cush'man  (CHARLES  H.),  U.  S.  N.,  born  Dec.  6,  1S31, 


in  Maine,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Mar.  21,  IMS', 
became  a  passed  midshipman  in  Is.,:;,  a  lieutenant  in  |s.,i;. 
and  a  commander  in  Isili;.  Hu  nerved  in  the  I'embina  at 
tho  battle  of  Port  Koyul.  Nov.  7.  l"i'.l.  and  in  the  iroi. 
Moutauk  at  tho  first"  attack  on  J-'ort  Sumter  April  7. 
and  in  the  many  fights  of  that  vessel  with  the  d' -tenccs  of 
Charleston  harbor  during  tho  summer  and  fall  of  IsiU.  He 
was  at  both  the  Fort  Fisher  lights,  and  led  one  of  the  storm- 
ing-parties  in  the  assault  on  the  fort  of  Jan.  15, 1865,  where 
he  was  severely  wounded.  He  was  recommended  for  pro- 
motion by  Kear-Admiral  Porter. 

FOXHALI.  A.  PARKER,  IT.  S.  N. 

Cnshman  (CHARLOTTE  SAI-NDERS),  a  distinguished 
American  actress,  born  in  Boston  July  23,  1816.  She  made 
her  dflnit  in  ls:;j,  and  performed  with  success  in  tragedy 
and  comedy.  She  visited  England  in  I -!.'•,  and  performed 
there  for  several  years.  Her  public  readings  from  Shak- 
i  and  other  writers,  in  the  large  cities  of  the  U.  S.  in 
1872,  were  highly  successful.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
critics  she  was  not  surpassed  in  genius  and  power  by  any 
tragedienne  of  her  time,  and  she  was  generally  admitted  to 
be  the  greatest  of  American  actresses.  D.  Feb.  18,  1876. 

Cnshman  (HKSRY  Wvi.Ks).born  at  Bcrnardston,  Mass., 
Aug.  9, 1805,  was  educated  at  Norwich  University,  Vt.,  be- 
came lieutenant-governor  of  Massachusetts,  1851,  and  a 
member  of  the  constitutional  convention,  1853.  Died  Nov. 
21,  1863. 

Cnshman  (ROBERT),  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Colony,  was  born  in  England  about  1580.  He  emi- 
grated to  Plymouth  in  1021,  and  preached  in  December  of 
that  year  the  first  sermon  that  was  ever  printed  in  America. 
Died  in  1625. 

Cask,  Tusk,  or  Torsk,  popular  names  of  a  marine 
fish  of  the  cod  family,  and  of  the  genus  lirotmiut.  Various 
species  or  varieties  occur  along  the  European  and  American 
coasts. 

Cnsp  [from  the  Lat.  cmipit,  a  "point"],  in  architecture, 
is  the  point  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  small  arches  or 
foils,  one  of  the  projecting  points  of  the  featherings  or  foli- 
ations in  Gothic  panels,  arches,  or  tracery. 

*'i  sp,  in  astronomy,  is  a  point  or  horn  of  tho  moon  or 
of  one  of  the  inferior  planets. 

Ci'SP,  in  geometry,  a  point  at  which  two  tangents  to  a 
curve  coincide.  The  two  branches  of  the  curve  may  either 
lie  on  the  same  side  of  the  tangent,  in  which  case  the  cusp 
is  called  ramphoid,  or  on  opposite  sides,  when  the  cusp  is 
ceratoid.  The  cissoid  of  Dioclcs  furnishes  an  example  of  a 
cuspidate  curve  with  a  ceratoid  cusp ;  the  cusps  of  the  now 
moon  are  ramphoid. 

russet ,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Allier. 
It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  and  wool,  vineyards,  and 
mineral  springs.  Pop.  6575. 

Cusse'ta,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Chambers  co., 
Ala.  Pop.  1205. 

Cusseta,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Chattahoochee  co., 
Oa.,  about  18  miles  S.  E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  216. 

Cussewa'go,  a  township  of  Crawford  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
1674. 

Costard  Apple.    See  A  v>\  \. 

Cus'ter  (GEORGE  A.),  an  American  officer,  born  in  1840 
in  Ohio,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1861  ;  lieutenant- 
colonel  Seventh  Cavalry  July  28,  1866,  and  brigadier- 
general  U.  S.  volunteers  April  15,  1865.  He  served  in  the 
civil  war  in  the  Manassas  campaign  1861,  engaged  at  Bull 
Run ;  in  the  Virginia  Peninsula  18«2,  engaged  at  Yorktown, 
and  aide-de-camp  to  Maj.-Gcn.  McClcllan  in  the  subse- 
quent operations  of  the  campaign  :  in  tho  Maryland  cam- 
paign 1862,  engaged  at  South  Mountain  and  Antic-tain  :  in 
the  Rappahannock  campaign  1863,  engaged  on  "Stone- 
man's  raid  "  and  at  Brandy  Station  :  in  Pennsylvania  cam- 
paign 1863,  engaged  at  Gettysburg  (brevet  major)  and 
various  minor  actions;  in  operations  in  Central  Virginia 
1863-64,  engaged  in  numerous  skirmishes,  etc.;  in  tho 
Richmond  campaign  1S64,  engaged  at  Wilderness,  Todd's 
Tavern,  Yellow  Tavern  (brevet  lieutenant-colonel),  Meadow 
Bridge,  Haw's  Shop,  Cold  Harbor,  Trevillian  Station,  etc. ; 
in  the  Shenandoah  campaign  1864-65,  engaged  at  Opequau 
(brevet  colonel),  Cedar  Creek  (brevet  brigadier-general 
U.  S.  volunteers),  and  numerous  smaller  engagements;  in 
command  of  the  cavalry  division  in  the  pursuit  of  Lee's 
army  lsr,."i.  engaged  at  Dinwiddie  Court-house,  Five  Forks 
i  brevet  brigadier-general),  Sailor's  Creek,  and  Appomattox 
(brevet  major-general) ;  in  command  of  the  cavalry  division 
in  the  military  division  of  the  South-west  and  Gulf  1865; 
as  chief  of  cavalry  in  the  department  of  Texas  1865—66. 
A  ftcr  the  war  he  was  on  Western  frontier  duty,  where  he  was 
killed  June  2.">,  1S76.  GEORGE  W.  CCLLUM,  V.  S.  .1 

Custine,  de  (ADAM  PHILIPPE),  COTXT,  a  French  gen- 
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eral,  born  at  Metz  Feb.  4,  1740.  Ho  served  as  colonel  at 
Yorktown,  Va.,  in  1781.  He  commanded  brilliantly  an 
army  on  the  Rhine  in  1792.  His  popularity  and  talents 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Jacobins,  and  he  was  guillo- 
tined Aug.  28, 1793.  (See  his  memoirs  by  D'HiLLiEHS,  1705.) 

Custine,  de  (ASTOLPH),  MARQUIS,  a  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  born  in  1793,  travelled  through  England,  Scot- 
land, Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain  (1835),  and  Russia,  and  died 
in  1857.  His  work  "La  Russie  en  1839"  (4  vols.,  1843) 
created  at  the  time  of  its  publication  a  profound  sensation, 
and  the  Russian  government  deemed  it  necessary  to  have 
an  answer  to  it  published. 

Cus'tis  (GEORGE  WASHINGTON  PARKE),  an  adopted  son 
of  Gen.  Washington,  was  born  in  Maryland  April  30, 1781. 
He  was  a  grandson  of  Mrs.  Martha  Washington.  He  pro- 
duced several  plays  and  orations,  and  wrote  a  volume  of 
"  Recollections  of  Washington,"  which  was  published  in 
1860.  Died  Oct.  10,  1857. 

Cus'tora-honse  [Fr.  rfoimnc],  the  office  at  a  port  of 
entry  where  merchants  and  others  are  required  to  pay  duties 
on  imported  goods,  and  where  vessels  arc  entered  and  cleared. 
They  are  also  established  at  frontier  inland  towns.  The 
chief  officer  connected  with  the  custom-house  is  called  a 
collector  of  customs. 

Cus'tos  Rotulo'rum,a  Latin  term  signify  ing  "keeper 
of  the  rolls,"  is  the  title  given  in  England  to  the  chief  civil 
officer  of  a  county,  who  is  appointed  to  keep  the  county 
records. 

Ciistrin',  a  fortified  town  in  Prussia,  in  the  province 
of  Brandenburg,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Oder  and  Warthe, 
52  miles  E.  of  Berlin.  It  is  surrounded  by  marshes.  The 
Oder  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  900  feet  in  length.  Pop.  10,122. 

Cutch,  or  Kutch,  a  portion  of  Western  Hindostan,  on 
the  Indian  Ocean,  lies  between  Sind  and  Guzerat,  and  is 
separated  from  the  desert  by  the  Runn  of  Cutch,  7000 
square  miles  of  arid  land  encrusted  with  salt.  Cutch  is 
under  the  protection  of  the  British.  The  natives  are  hardy 
sailors.  The  exports  are  cotton,  glue,  and  oil.  The  polit- 
ical system  is  like  feudalism,  with  a  sovereign  called  a  rao 
over  about  200  chieftains.  Capital,  Bhooj. 

Cutch,  a  variety  of  CATECHU  (which  see).  It  is  used 
in  tanning  and  in  dyeing. 

Cutch  Gunda'va,  the  most  important  province  of 
Beloochistan,  between  lat.  27°  and  29°  50'  N.,  and  Ion.  67° 
20'  and  69°  15'  E.,  E.  of  the  Brahooick  Mountains.  Area, 
about  10,000  square  miles.  Surrounded  by  deserts,  it  is 
exceedingly  fertile,  exporting  grain,  cotton,  and  indigo. 
The  inhabitants  are  Juts,  with  some  Hindoos  trading  in 
the  towns. 

Cntchogue,  a  post-village  of  Southold  township,  Suf- 
folk co.,  N.  Y.,  is  situated  on  the  Long  Island  R.  R.,  85 
miles  E.  of  New  York.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

Cuthap'ans,  a  name  given  by  the  Jews  to  the  SAMARI- 
TANS (which  see). 

Cuth'bert,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Randolph  co.,  Ga., 
on  the  South-western  R.  R.,  118  miles  S.  W.  of  Macon.  It 
has  two  female  colleges  and  a  high  school.  One  weekly 
newspaper  is  issued  here.  Pop.  2210. 

J.  P.  SAWTELL,  En.  CUTHBERT  "APPEAL." 

Cnthbert  (illustrious  for  skill),  or  Guthbert  (worthy 
of  God),  one  of  the  early  English  saints,  born  near  Melrose- 
on-the-Tweed,  entered  the  abbey  there  in  651,  and  in  664 
became  its  prior,  and  afterwards  prior  of  Lindisfarne.  He 
took  also  the  bishopric  of  Lindisfarne  in  exchange  for  that 
of  Hexham,  to  which  he  was  chosen  in  684.  He  had  the 
credit  of  working  miracles.  His  life  was  written  by  Bede. 
Died  Mar.  20,  687. — CUTHBERT,  abbot  of  Jarrow,  wrote  a 
moving  description  of  the  death  of  the  Venerable  Bede, 
735.  (In  TWYSDEN'S  "Decem  Scriptores,"  1652.) — CUTH- 
BERT, twelfth  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (741-758),  was  a 
friend  of  Boniface,  and  sympathized  with  Pope  Zacharias 
in  his  efforts  to  build  up  the  papacy.  His  letter  to  Saint 
Boniface  describing  ecclesiastical  abuses  is  in  HUSSEY'S 
Bede's  "  Historia  Ecclesiastica." 

Cnt'ler,  a  post-township  of  Washington  co.,  Me.  It 
has  manufactures  of  lumber  and  boxes.  Pop.  925. 

Cutler  (LYSANDBR),  a  native  of  Maine,  became  colonel 
of  the  Sixth  Wisconsin  Volunteers  in  1S61,  served  with  the 
greatest  honor  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  where  he  be- 
came a  major-general,  anil  was  twice  wounded.  Died  at 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  30,  1866. 

Cutler  (MANASSEH),  LL.D.,  an  American  botanist  and 
Congregational  minister,  born  at  Killingly,  Conn.,  May  3, 
1742,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1765.  He  described  350  species 
of  plants  indigenous  in  New  England.  He  was  a  leader 
of  a  party  that  settled  at  Marietta,  0.,  in  1788.  He  was 
also  a  lawyer  and  physician,  and  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress (1800-04).  Died  July  28,  1823. 


Cutler  (TIMOTHY),  D.  D.  Oxox.,  an  American  clergy- 
man, born  in  Massachusetts  in  1685.  He  became  president 
of  Yale  College  in  1719,  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  1722,  and  rector  of  a  church  in  Boston  in  1723.  Died 
Aug.  17,  1765. 

Cut'lery  [from  the  Lat.  mltelhu,  diminutive  of  culler, 
a  "  knife"],  a  term  used  to  designate  sharp  and  cutting  in- 
struments made  of  iron  or  steel.  The  most  primitive  cut- 
ting instruments  were  flints,  shells,  etc.,  which  were  suc- 
ceeded by  bronze  implements  and  weapons.  These  were 
probably  used  to  some  extent  by  the  Romans  until  about 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  as  bronze  surgical 
instruments  have  been  found  at  Pompeii.  During  the  Mid- 
dlo  Ages  several  cities  of  Spain  and  Northern  Italy  were 
renowned  for  the  manufacture  of  cutting  instruments,  es- 
pecially swords.  The  cutlery  of  Sheffield  in  England  has 
been  generally  regarded  as  superior  to  any  other,  but  other 
European  countries  and  the  U.  S.  now  rival  England  in  the 
quality  of  their  cutlery.  Good  table-knives  are  made  of 
steel  and  iron  welded  together  j  the  tang  (which  goes  into 
the  handle)  and  the  shoulder  are  of  iron,  and  the  blade  is 
steel.  The  blades  of  knives,  razors,  etc.  are  usually  forged 
into  shape  while  attached  to  the  bar;  they  are  smithed — 
that  is,  beaten  upon  an  anvil — to  condense  the  metal,  and 
slightly  ground  on  a  rough  stone  to  finish  the  shaping  and 
remove  the  black  oxidized  surface,  which  would  interfere 
with  the  color  of  the  tempering.  Cheap  table-knives  are 
made  of  iron  entirely,  and  the  difference  of  price  is  owing 
to  the  greater  facility  of  working,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the 
material.  In  many  articles  made  of  steel  and  iron  the 
saving  of  steel  is  not  the  only  advantage,  for  as  steel  is 
more  brittle  than  wrought  iron,  it  is  desirable  that  every 
part  except  the  cutting  edge  should  be  of  iron.  The  great 
value  of  steel  for  all  cutting  implements  or  those  exposed 
to  wearing  friction  depends  on  its  property  of  acquiring  a 
great  degree  of  hardness  when  heated  and  suddenly  cooled, 
and  of  softening  again  by  moderately  reheating.  The  dry- 
grinding  of  forks,  etc.  is  very  injurious  to  the  health  of 
those  engaged  in  it,  owing  to  the  particles  of  steel  causing 
irritation  of  the  lungs  and  a  disease  called  "  grinders' 
asthma."  Pocket-knives  arc  the  work  of  many  hands. 
There  are,  besides  the  blades,  the  separate  pieces  of  the 
spring,  handle,  rivets,  etc. ;  the  making  of  each  is  a  dis- 
tinct trade.  The  pieces  are  all  finally  fitted  and  put  to- 
gether by  the  finisher;  a  two-bladed  knife  sometimes  passes 
through  his  hands  from  seventy  to  a  hundred  times. 

Cutt  (JOHN),  one  of  the  founders  of  the  CUTTS  families 
of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Welshman.  He  came  to  America  before  1646  with  Robert 
and  Richard,  his  brothers,  and  became  a  wealthy  merchant 
of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  His  brothers  became  prominent 
citizens  of  Portsmouth  and  Kittery.  John  was  for  a  time 
president  of  New  Hampshire.  Died  Mar.  27,  1681. 

Cut'tack,  a  city,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  like  name, 
is  on  the  Mahanuddec  River,  250  miles  S.  W.  of  Calcutta. 
It  is  healthy,  and  has  a  temple  and  mosques,  chapels,  and 
manufactures  of  shoes,  brass,  and  salt.  Pop.  about  40,000  ; 
of  district,  1,984,600. 

Cnt'ter,  a  small  vessel  with  one  mast  and  a  bowsprit, 
built  with  especial  reference  to  speed.  The  distinction  be- 
tween a  cutter  and  a  sloop  is  that  in  a  cutter  the  jib  has  no 
stay  to  support  it.  The  term  "  revenue  cutters  "  is  applied 
to  those  which  are  employed  in  the  pursuit  of  smugglers. 
The  cutters  belonging  to  ships  of  war  are  clincher-built 
boats,  about  twenty-five  feet  long. 

Cnt'ting  (FRANCIS  BROCKHOI.ST),  born  in  New  York 
City  in  1805,  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1825.  He 
was  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  a  prominent  Democratic 
member  of  Congress  in  1853-55.  Died  June  26, 1870. 

Cutting  (Sew ALT-  SYLVESTER),  D.  D.,  born  Jan.  19, 
1813,  at  Windsor,  Vt.,  graduated  at  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont in  1835,  ordained  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  in  West 


1850-53,professor  of  rhetoric  and  history  in  the  University 
of  Rochester  1855-68,  secretary  of  the  American  Baptist 
Educational  Commission  from  1868  to  the  present  time 
(1873).  He  is  author  of  "Historical  Vindications  of  the 
Baptists,"  Boston,  1858. 

Cnt'tings,  portions  of  branches  of  trees  or  shrubs  em- 
ployed to  produce  new  plants  by  the  insertion  of  the  lower 
end  into  the  earth.  The  willow,  currant,  and  gooseberry 
are  easily  propagated  in  this  mode,  and  many  other  trees 
or  shrubs  will  grow  from  cuttings  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  warmth,  moisture,  and  shade.  The 
branches  which  are  young,  but  not  less  than  a  year  old, 
are  most  adapted  for  this  purpose. 


CUTTLE-FISH— CUZOO. 
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Cut'tle-iiwh  [<;<-r.  Kntteljbch  f  Fr.  «£cAe],  a  name  ap- 
plied t<>  in:iny  cUbrmohtali 

e<'phaliipod(Mir<  ML. In 
p.'.-iiilly  to  those  of  tin-  liiin- 
il\  Sepi.uhi',  tin-  (tpren-H  r.f 
whieh  uro  numerous  and 
almost  wurld-widr  in  distri- 
hutiim.  Thi'  term  popular- 
ly includes  nearly  nil  the 
dibnnaUftlt  cephalopoda. 
They  are  chara<'teri/.ed  by 
t  hi-  presence  of  an  ink -bug 
tilled  with  black  or  brown 
'•  -••]'i;i,"  !i  substance  which 
the  iinimal  ejects  when  pur- 
sued, so  as  to  conceal  itself 
from  view  by  coloring  the 
water*  around  it.  This  sub- 
fltance  was  formerly  much 
employed  in  making  sepia 
in-  India  ink  (now  made  of 
lamphluck,  etc.).  This  col- 
oring-matter is  so  perma- 
nent that  it  has  occasionally 
been  prepared  from  fossil 
specimens.  "  Cuttle-fish- 
bone" is  in  reality  the  calca- 
reous internal  shell  of  these 
aniin;iK  r.-pceially  that  of 
tin-  .sVinVi  oMcinalit  of  Eu- 
rope.  \Vl,,n  powdered  it  is  Cuttle-fish:  Sepia  offlcinali*. 
sohl  miller  the  name  of "  pounce,"  and  is  used  for  polishing, 
for  tooth-powder,  and  in  making  moulds  for  delicate  cast- 
ings. It  was  formerly  much  used  in  medicine,  but  is  only 
valuable  for  its  feebly  antacid  properties.  Cuttle-fish  have 
been  found  of  two  tons  weight  in  the  tropical  seas.  They 
arc  nil  marine.  Many  fossil  species  occur.  Several  species 
are  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  U.  S.  (See  SQUID.) 

(,'ut'ty-Stool  [Scottish,  cully  or  kittle,  a  woman  of 
light  or  worthless  character],  or  Creep'ie  Chair,  for- 
merly a  seat  in  Scottish  churches  where  offenders  against 
chastity  were  obliged  to  sit  for  three  Sundays,  and  receive 
a  reprimand  from  the  minister. 

Cut-Worm,  a  name  given  by  agriculturists  to  many 
larvie,  mostly  belonging  to  lepidopterous  insects  of  the 
family  Noctuiclitie,  and  especially  to  those  of  the  genus 
.1  •/''"'''"•  They  cut  off  corn,  cabbage,  and  other  plants  just 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  and  one  species  at  least 
(  Ai/i-'ftin  t'<>rtir<fni)  climbs  applo  and  pear  trees  and  destroys 
the  young  buds.  No  effective  remedy  for  their  ravages  is 
known. 

Cuvier,  a  township  of  St.  Charles  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  3174. 

Cuvier  (GEORGE  CHRETIEN  LEOPOLD  FREDERIC  DAGO- 
BEHT),  HAIIOX,  a  celebrated  French  naturalist,  was  born  at 
Montb6liard,  then  in  Wurtomberg.  whither  the  family  had 
removed  from  Jura  in  the  sixteenth  century  upon  embra- 
cing Protestantism,  Aug.  23, 1769.  His  father  was  an  officer 
in  a  French  regiment  of  Swiss  mercenaries.  He  studied 
political  science  at  the  Carolinian  academy  in  Stuttgart, 
through  the  interest  of  the  duke.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
student  from  boyhood,  and  his  passion  for  natural  history 
showed  itself  in  his  thirteenth  year.  He  became  in  1788 
tutor  to  the  son  of  Count  d'Hericy,  who  lived  in  Normandy, 
and  remained  in  this  situation  nearly  six  years,  at  the  same 
tin!"  pursuing  his  studies.  Early  in  1795  ho  removed  to 
l';iris.  where  ho  associated  with  Jussicu  and  Geoffroy 
Saint-Hilaire.  He  became  in  July,  1795,  professor  of  com- 
partitivo  anatomy  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and 
began  to  form  his  great  cabinet  of  comparative  anatomy. 
In  17%  ho  was  admitted  into  the  Institute,  then  just 
founded.  Ho  displayed  his  genius  for  classification  in  a 
work  called  "Tableau  Klemcntaire  des  Animanx  "  (1798), 
and  succeeded  Daubenton  as  professor  of  natural  history 
in  the  College  of  France  in  1800.  In  1801  he  commenced 
the  publication  nt'  the  important  "  I.ecnns  'I'liinitoinie  eom- 
paree"  (1801-05,  5  vols.;  new  cd.  1840).  He  married 
Madame  Duvaucel,  the  widow  of  a  farmer-^eneral,  an.l  «as 
chosen  perpetual  xvrrtary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1802.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  councillor  to  the  Imperial 
University.  He  displayed  a  rare  faculty  of  expressing 
itilic  truths  in  popular  and  elegant  language  in  his 
"  Discourse  on  the  Revolutions  of  the  Surface  of  the  Globe," 
in  which  ho  propounds  the  theory  of  the  correlation  of  forms 
in  organized  beings.  He  was  appointed  master  of  requests 
by  Napoleon  in  IM.'I,  :m«l  councillor  of  state  in  1S14.  He 
published  in  1817  his  celebrated  "Animal  Kingdom" 
("Rcgne  Animal  distrihuc  d'aprea  son  Organisation."  in 
four  v  lunics;  new  edition  by  his  pupils.  11  vols..  with  W.\ 
plates,  1836-49),  in  which  he  proposed  the  arrangement  of 
animals  in  four  divisions — the  Vertebrtita,  Mollusca,  Ar- 


ticuhita.  and  Kuiliata.  Soon  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  Vnivcr>ity 
of  Paris  by  Louis  XVIII.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  French  A'-n'Ieiny  in  ISIS,  and  recehe<l  the  title  of 
baron  in  1M!»,  He.  wrote  many  able  notices  of  scientific 
men  for  the  "  Biographic  I'niversellc."  Among  his  other 
works  is  an  excellent  "Natural  History  of  Fishes"  (1818- 
30,  with  the  continuation  hy  Valenciennes,  22  rols.),  of 
which  eight  volumes  were  finished  during  his  life.  As  a 
professor  he  was  distinguished  for  facility  of  eloi.u  ion, 
clearness  of  ideas,  and  the  art  of  fixing  the  attention  in 
philosophical  or  historical  digressions.  He  first  applied 
to  zoology  the  natural  method,  and  founded  a  system  on 
the  basis  of  the  invariable  characters  of  anatomical  struc- 
ture. He  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  science  of 
comparative  anatomy,  and  his  knowledge  of  that  science 
IH-II  that  a  bone  or  small  fragment  of  a  fossil  animal 
< nahleil  him  to  determine  the  order,  and  even  genus,  to 
which  it  belonged.  During  the  last  twelve  years  of  bis 
life  he  rendered  important  services  as  president  of  the 
committee  of  the  interior.  He  was  created  a  peer  of  France 
in  1831.  Died  May  1.".,  is:):!,  lie  had  several  children,  but 
none  of  them  survived  him.  His  disposition  was  amiable, 
and  his  moral  character  unimpeachable.  (See  A.  UK  CAN- 
DOLLE,  "Notice  snr  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvragcs  do  G.  Cuvier;" 
R.  LEE,  "  Memoir  of  Baron  Cuvier,"  1833 ;  L.  DE  LOMKNIE, 
"G.  Cuvier,  par  un  hommc  de  rien,"  1841;  FLOIMIKNS, 
••  Cuvier,  Histoirc  dc  ses  Travaux,"  1845.) — The  brother 
of  the  naturalist,  FREDERIC  CITVIER,  born  Juno  28,  1773, 
published,  with  Geoffroy  St.-Hilaire,  "  Histoire  naturclle 
des  mainmiferes,"  interesting  accounts  of  the  habits  of 
animals. 

Cuvillier-Flenry  (Ai.rnED  ArorstE),  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  "Journal  des  Debate,"  born  in  1802,  has  pub- 
lished "Portraits  politiques  et  revolutionnaires "  (1851), 
"Ktudes  historiqncs  et  litteraires"  (1854),  "Etudes  et 
portraits"  (1865-68),  ete. 

Cnxha'ven,  a  town  of  Germany,  is  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  at  its  entrance  into  the  German  Ocean,  about  60 
miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Hamburg,  to  which  it  belongs.  It  has  a 
good  harbor,  and  is  important  as  the  port  whence  the 
Hamburg  steamers  depart  when  the  Elbe  is  frozen.  Pop. 
1698. 

Cnya'ba,  or  Cuiaba,  a  town  of  Brazil,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Matto  (i  rosso,  is  on  a  river  of  its  own  name. 
It  is  a  bishop's  seat,  and  has  three  churches  and  an  im- 
perial hospital.  Gold  is  found  in  this  district.  Pop.  7000. 

Cnyahoga,  ki  -a-hu'ga,  a  county  of  Ohio,  bordering  on 
Lake  Erie.  Area,  426  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Cuyahoga  River.  The  surface  is  nearly  level :  the  soil  is 
fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  staple  products.  The 
manufactures  are  very  extensive  and  varied,  including  iron, 
machinery,  paper,  lumber,  leather,  furniture,  and  many 
other  articles.  It  is  traversed  by  several  important  rail- 
roads, which  connect  it  with  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  Chi- 
cago, etc.  Capital,  Cleveland.  Pop.  132,010. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  a  post-village  and  township  of 
Summit  Co.,  0.,  on  the  Cuyaboga  River  and  the  Cleveland 
Mount  Vernon  and  Delaware  R.  R.,  34  miles  S.  S.  E.  of 
Cleveland.  The  river  is  here  enclosed  between  rocky  walls 
nearly  200  feet  high,  and  affords  abundant  water-power, 
which  is  employed  in  several  paper-mills,  wire-works,  roll- 
ing-mills, foundry,  soap  and  glue  factory,  ete.  It  has  one 
national  bank  and  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  of  the 
village,  which  is  coextensive  with  the  township,  1861. 

E.  D.  Kxox,  ED.  CUYAHOGA  FALLS  "  REPORTER." 

Cnyler,  ki'Ier,  a  township  and  post-village  of  CorthinJ 
CO.,  N.  Y.  Pop.  1357. 

Cuyler  (THEODORE  LEOTARD),  D.  D.,  born  at  Aurora, 
Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  10,  1822,  graduated  at  Princeton 
College  in  1841,  at  Princeton  Seminary  in  1846.  preached 
three  years  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  was  first  pastor  of  the 
Third  Presbyterian  church  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  then  pastor 
of  the  Market  Street  Reformed  church  in  New  York  City, 
and  is  now  pastor  of  Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian 
church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  enrolling  more  members  than  any 
I  other  Presbyterian  church  in  the  U.  8.  He  is  the  author 
of  several  little  works,  such  as  "Cedar  Christian,"  "  Empty 
Crib,"  "  Heart-Life,"  and  "  Thought-Hives,"  all  of  which 
have  been  republished  in  England.  Has  also  published 
more  than  1500  letters  and  article!  in  newspapers  and 
magazines,  many  of  which  have  been  reprinted  in  Kurope. 

Cuyp  (ALBERT),  a  Dutch  landscape-painter,  pupil  of  hi« 
father,  Jacob  Gerrits  Cuyp  (1575-1650),  was  born  nt  Dort 
in  1606.  His  works,  remarked  for  atmospheric  effects,  are 
many  of  them  in  England.  Died  after  K> 

REVISED  BY  CLARENCE  COOK. 

Cuz'co,  the  most  populous  department  of  Peru,  is  mostly 
between  lat.  13°  and  15°  S.  and  Ion.  70°  and  73°  W.  Area, 
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almut  45,000  square  miles.  The  surface  is  mountainous, 
with  extensive  table-lauds;  it  is  rich  in  metals,  uml  favor- 
able to  grazing  and  agriculture.  Capital,  Cuzco.  1'op. 
about  464,000. 

Cuzco,  a  handsome  city  of  Peru,  the  capita!  of  the 
above  department,  is  200  miles  N.  of  Arequipa,  and  11,380 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  lat.  13°  31'  >S.,  Ion.  72°  4' 
W.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Incas.  It  contains 
a  fine  cathedral,  a  university,  several  convents,  and  a  mint, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  Here  are  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  woollen  stuffs  and  jewelry.  Massive  specimens 
of  ancient  Peruvian  architecture  are  visible.  Pop.  25,000. 

Cyannp'a  [probably  named  from  the  nymph  Cyane],  a 
genus  of  radiate  ani- 
mals of  the  clays  I>is- 
cophora  (jelly  -  fisho  . 
allied  to  the  Mcdus:i-. 
The  Cyanffa  capillat.i 
is  one  of  the  species 
which  are  known  us 
sea-nettles.  Its  seven- 
sting  is  one  of  the  ter- 
rors of  sea-bathers  at 
some  of  the  European 
watering-places.  CyaimM. 

Cy'ane  [Gr.  Kvomj],  the  name  of  a  water-nymph  of 
classic  mythology,  who  tried  to  rescue  her  playmate  Pros- 
erpine, and  was  changed  by  Pluto  into  a  fountain  in  Sicily. 
She  is  also  called  the  wife  of  yEolus,  god  of  the  winds.  The 
fountain  Cyane,  near  Syracuse,  still  flows,  and  gives  rise 
to  a  considerable  river.  Here  grows  the  papyrus  plant. 

Cy'anide,  or  Cyan'uret9  a  compound  of  cyanogen 
with  a  positive  radical.  Prussian  blue  is  a  cyanide  (or 
rather  a  ferrocyanide)  of  iron.  The  cyanide  of  potassium 
is  very  useful  in  chemistry  and  the  arts,  and  is  also  em- 
ployed in  medicine  as  a  sedative.  It  is  a  very  active  poison. 

Cyan'iline  (CuIIuN?),  a  direct  compound  of  cyanogen 
and  aniline.  It  is  very  unstable,  but  crystallizes  and  forms 
salts  with  acids. 

Cy'anite,  or  Kyanite  [from  the  Gr.  xumot,  "blue," 
and  Atfoc,  a  "  stone  "],  a  beautiful  mineral,  sometimes 
called  LHsthene*  is  a  silicate  of  alumina.  It  often  oc- 
curs crystallized,  and  generally  in  broad  prisms.  It  is 
transparent  or  translucent,  sometimes  opalescent,  and  ex- 
hibits various  shades  of  blue.  Its  formula  is 


Cy'anogen  [from  the  Gr.  «vavot,  "  blue,"  and  ytwiiu,  to 
"produce,"  referring  to  "prussian  blue,"  one  of  its  com- 
pounds], a  compound  negative  radical  composed  of  two 
equivalents  of  carbon  with  two  of  nitrogen,  represented  by 
the  symbol  CjN2,  or,  in  its  capacity  of  a  quasi-elemcnt,  by 
Cy.  It  is  a  colorless,  inflammable,  permanent  gas,  with  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.806.  At  the  temperature  of  45°  F.,  if 
submitted  to  the  pressure  of  3,6  atmospheres,  it  becomes  a 
transparent,  colorless  liquid.  It  has  the  odor  of  peach- 
kernels.  Combined  with  hydrogen,  it  produces  prussic  or 
HYDROCYANIC  ACID  (which  see),  remarkable  for  its  deadly 
action  upon  the  animal  economy.  Cyanogen  combines 
with  metals  and  other  positive  radicals,  and  produces  a 
class  of  compounds  known  as  cyanides,  which  are  analo- 
gous in  character  to  the  chlorides,  iodides,  etc.  Some  of 
these  are  of  great  importance  in  the  arts,  as  in  gilding, 
electro-plating,  photographing,  and  as  tests  in  the  chemical 
laboratory.  Some  arc  used  in  medicine  as  sedatives,  but 
they  are  in  general  extremely  poisonous.  PRUSSIAN  BLUE 
(which  see)  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  cyanides. 

Cyanom'eter  [from  the  Gr.  Kimi-cn,  "  blue,"  and  /jrrpor, 
a  "  measure  "],  an  instrument?  for  measuring  the  bluencss 
of  the  sky.  It  consists,  essentially,  of  a  disk  divided  into 
sectors,  the  several  sectors  being  colored  with  tints  of  blue 
gradually  increasing  in  intensity.  Held  between  the  eye 
and  the  sky,  some  sectors  will  appear  deeper,  and  some 
lighter  in  tint  than  the  heavens.  That  one  where  the  dif- 
ference is  insensible  is  the  measure  of  the  bltieness  for  the 
time  being.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Cyano'sis  [from  the  Gr.  nvafot,  "blue;"  Fr.  eyanote], 
also  called  Cyanopathi'a  [from  «va*«,  "blue,"  and 
iraflov,  "  affection  "],  a  condition  in  which  the  skin  of  a 
newly-born  infant  is  of  a  blue  color.  It  is  the  result  of 
various  congenital  malformations  and  conditions  of  imper- 
fect development.  Frequently  the  pulmonary  circulation 
is  defective.  In  some  cases  the  foramen  ovalo  remains 
open  as  in  the  fretal  state.  The  venous  and  arterial  blood 
are  mingled,  as  is  normal  before  birth.  Cyanosis  may  prove 
fatal  in  a  few  days  after  birth,  but  normal  development  may 
take  place  and  recovery  follow,  or  the  patient  may  live  for 
years  with  this  undeveloped  condition  of  the  blood-vessels. 

Cya'thea  [from  the  Gr.  Kvaftx,  a  "cup,"  alluding  to 
the  shape  of  its  indusia],  a  genus  of  beautiful  tree-ferns  of 


the  sub-order  Polypodiaccm,  found  in  the  tropical  regions 
of  the  Old  and  New  World.  The  species  are  numerous. 
i\i/<iili>'<i  ai-hoftn,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and 
South  America,  nas  bipinnate  fronds.  Cyathea  medullai-it, 
a  New  Zealand  species,  has  edible  starchy  roots.  . 

Cyathophyl'lum  [from  the  Gr.  «vo«o5,  a  "  cup,"  and 
<f>vAAoy,  a  "  leaf,"  referring  to  the  shape  of  the  polypidonis], 
a  genus  of  fossil  stony  corals  having  a  simple  or  branched 
polyparium,  internally  lamellated,  the  lamella'  having  a 
quadripartite  arrangement.  This  genus  IB  found  in  abun- 
dance in  the  Devonian  measures,  and  thirty-six  ppccics 
have  been  described  from  them.  It  disappeared  at  the 
close  of  the  carboniferous  period. 

Cyax'ares  [Gr.  Kvafip^s ;  Old  Persian,  Ural-thntarn, 
i.  e.  '•  beautiful-eyed  "]  I.,  a  king  of  the  Modes,  began  to 
reign  in  633  B.  C.  He  waged  war  against  the  Scythians, 
who  invaded  his  dominions,  and  against  Alyattes,  king  of 
Lydia.  A  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  occurred  about 
610  B.  C.  induced  Cyaxarcs  and  Alyattcs  to  make  peace. 
Cyaxares  and  the  king  of  Babylon  took  Nineveh  in  625. 
He  died  in  593  B.  C.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Astya- 
ges,  who  reigned  from  593  to  569  B.  C. 

Cyaxares  !!•»  a  son  of  Astyages,  grandson  of  Cyaxares 
I.,  and  uncle  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  Though  not  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  or  Ctesias,  he  is  named  by  Xenophon  as  the 
successor  of  Astyages  in  the  Median  kingdom,  and  is  prob- 
ably the  same  as  "  Darius  the  Median  "  spoken  of  by  the 
prophet  Daniel  (v.  31).  He  is  supposed  to  have  reigned  in 
Babylon  for  two  years  after  its  conquest  by  Cyrus  in  538 
B.  C.  He  came  to  the  throne  of  Media  in  569  B.  C. 

Cyb'ele  [Gr.  Ki.p<Aij  or  KI/PIJA.J],  called  also  Cybe'be 
[Gr.  Kv/3>j/3j)]  and  Ilhe'a  [Gr.  'Peia,  'P«a  or'PeiV],  a  goddess 
of  classic  mythology,  received  the  appellation  of  '•  Mother 
of  the  Gods "  or  "Great  Mother."  She  was  supposed  to 
be  a  daughter  of  Uranus  and  Terra,  the  wife  of  Saturn 
(Cronos),  and  the  mother  of  Jupiter.  Her  priests  were 
called  CORYBANTES  (which  see),  bhe  was  sometimes  styled 
the  "  Berecynthian  mother,"  from  the  hill  Berecynthus, 
where  she  had  a  temple.  She  is  generally  represented 
riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions,  with  a  diadem  of  towers 
upon  her  head. 

Cycada'cese,  or  Cyca'dese  [from  Cyca»  (gen.  cyc- 
orfi'«),  one  of  the  genera],  a  small  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  indigenous  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia  and  Amer- 
ica. They  are  gymnosperms,  and  nearly  related  to  the 
Coniferffi,  and  are  distinguished  by  their  simple  stems, 
large  pinnate  leaves,  and  antheriferous  cones.  The  stems, 
outwardly  like  palms,  are  internally  exogenous  in  structure. 
Thus  they  approach  closely  to  the  endogens,  and  seem  to 
be  a  link  between  the  latter  and  the  exogens.  This  curious 
order  comprises  about  fifty  known  species,  none  of  which 
are  natives  of  Europe.  Many  of  them  afford  starch,  which 
is  wholesome  and  extensively  used  as  food.  Sago  is  ob- 
tained in  Japan  from  the  interior  of  the  stem  of  the  Cycnit 
revutnta,  and  a  similar  substance  is  produced  in  the  Moluc- 
cas by  the  Oycas  circiitalis.  The  large  seeds  of  Dimi  editle, 
which  grows  in  Mexico,  afford  a  starchy  food.  The  caffcr- 
bread  trees  belong  to  this  order.  The  COONTIE  (which  see) 
is  the  only  plant  of  this  order  in  the  U.  S. 

Cy'chla,  a  genns  of  fishes  of  the  family  Chromidoo, 
many  species  of  which  are  found  in  the  tropical  parts  of 
America.  They  have  small  and  crowded  teeth,  and  are 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  colors.  Some  of  them 
are  greatly  esteemed  for  the  table. 

Cyc'lades  [from  the  Gr.  xv'xAot,  a  "circle"],  a  name 
given  to  a  group  of  islands  in  the  ^gean,  numbering 
twelve  in  all,  according  to  Strabo,  so  called  because 
they  surrounded  the  sacred  island  of  Delos.  These  islands 
are  Syra,  Delos,  Andros,  Tcnos,  Mykonos,  Naxos,  Paros, 
Antiparos,  Siphnos,  Seriphos,  Kythnos,  and  Keos.  The 
present  nomc  of  the  Cyclades  (the  tenth  of  fourteen  in 
the  kingdom  of  Greece)  includes,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
the  following  eight  islands:  Melos,  Thcra.  Kimolos,  Phol- 
egandros,  Sicynos,  los,  Amorgos,  and  Anaphe.  The  sur- 
face is  mountainous,  the  soil  productive.  Pop.  of  the 
nome  in  1871,  123,299.  Area,  926  square  miles.  Syra  or 
Hcnnopolis  is  the  most  important  city. 

Cyc'lamcn  [Gr.  «i>icAimi<o5.  from  «ii«Ao!,  "circle,"  be- 
cause it  was  used  for  garlands],  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Primulaceic,  having  a  wheel- 
shaped  corolla,  with  a  longreflexed  limb,  and  flower-stalks 
twisted  spirally  after  flowering.  The  species  arc  herbaceous 
perennials,  mostly  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe.  Some 
of  them  are  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  sake  of  the 
flowers,  which  are  beautiful  and  fragrant.  The  root  or 
subterranean  stem  is  acrid  and  drastic.  These  properties 
depend  on  a  peculiar  principle  called  cyclamin. 

Cy'cle  [Gr.  icunAot,  a  "  circle  "],  a  period  of  time  which 
finishes  and  recommences  perpetually.  The  term  has  been 
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employed  fur  marking  the  intervals  in  which  two  or  more  I 
penod-i  of  unequal  length  are  eai'h  rMiiiplelrd  iii  a  certain 
number  of  times  ,-o  lli;it  both  lM-i,'in  ii^iiin  exartly  in  the 
same  relations  as  at  first.  The  cycles,  used  in  ohrODolon 
an-  three:  the  eyele  of  the  nun,  the  cycle  of  the  moon  ->r 
Mi  tonic  cycle),  ami  the  cycle  of  imlictiou.  The  cycle  of 
the  sun.  or  solar  cycle,  is  a  period  of  time  after  which  the 

• l:i\  -  '•!  the  week  recur  on  the  name  days  of  the  year. 

If  the  nuiiilier  of  clays  in  the  year  were  always  the  same, 
this  i-yele  could  only  contain  seven  year-  ;  Imt  the  order  ia 
inlet  riiptcd  liy  the  intercalations.  In  tin-  Julian  calendar, 
the  intercalary  day  returns  every  fourth  year,  and  the  cycle 
consequently  contains  twenty-eight  years.  This  cycle  is  j 
supposed  In  have  been  invented  alimit  the  lime  of  the  first  I 
Council  of  Nice  (325  A.  D.),  but  the  first  year  of  the  first 
cycle  In  placed  nine  years  hefore  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era.  Hence  the  year  of  the  cycle  corresponding  to 
anv  gi\  en  veiir  in  the  Julian  calendar  is  I'munl  hy  the  follow- 
ing rule  :  add  nine  to  the  date  and  divide  the  sum  by  twenty- 
cight ;  the  quotient  is  the  number  of  cycles  elapsed,  and  the 
remainder  is  the  year  of  the  cycle.  Should  there  he  no 
remainder,  the  proposed  year  is  the  twenty-eighth,  or  last 
of  the  cycle.  In  the  reformed  calendar  this  rule  can  only 
apply  from  century  to  century,  for  the  order  is  interrupted 
by  the  omission  of  the  intercalary  day  every  hundredth 
year.  (See  DOMINICAL  LKTTKK.)  The  cycle  of  the  moon 
is  a  period  of  nineteen  solar  years,  after  which  the  new  and 
full  moons  fall  on  the  same  days  of  the  year  as  they  did 
nineteen  years  before.  This  cycle  was  invented  by  Meton, 
an  Athenian  astronomer,  and  is  known  as  the  "  Metonio 
cycle."  It  contains  8940  days,  which  exceeds  the  true 
length  of  the  nineteen  solar  years  by  nine  and  a  half  hours, 
nearly.  On  the  other  hand,  it  exceeds  the  length  of  235 
lunations  by  seven  hours  and  a  half  only.  The  trainer*  of 
the  ecclesiastical  calendar,  in  adopting  this  period,  altered 
the  distribution  of  the  lunar  months,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate them  to  the  Julian  intercalation:  and  the  effect  of 
the  alteration  was  that  every  three  periods  of  6940  days 
was  followed  by  one  of  0939.  The  mean  length  of  the  cycle 
was  therefore  693UJ  days,  which  agrees  exactly  with  nine- 
teen Julian  years.  The  number  of  the  year  in  the  cycle  is 
called  the  GOI.DKX  NUMBER  (which  see).  The  cycle  begins 
with  the  year  in  which  the  new  moon  falls  on  the  first  of 
January.  To  find  the  number  of  any  year  in  the  lunar 
cycle,  or  the  golden  number  of  that  year,  we  have  this 
rule:  add  one  to  the  date  and  divide  by  nineteen;  the 
quotient  is  the  number  of  cycles  elapsed,  and  the  remainder 
is  the  year  of  the  cycle.  Should  there  be  no  remainder, 
the  proposed  year  is  the  lost  or  nineteenth  of  the  cycle. 

The  cycle  of  indietions,  or  Roman  indiction,  is  a  period 
of  fifteen  years,  not  astronomical,  but  entirely  arbitrary. 
Its  origin  and  purpose  are  alike  uncertain,  but  it  is  con* 
jectured  that  it  was  introduced  by  Constantino  the  Great 
about  312  of  the  common  era,  and  had  reference  to  certain 
judicial  acts  that  took  place  at  stated  intervals  of  fifteen 
years.  It  is  considered  as  having  commenced  on  the  first 
of  Jan.,  313.  By  extending  it  backward  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  era.  it  will  be  found  that  the  first  year  of  the 
era  corresponded  with  the  fourth  of  the  cycle.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  find  the  number  of  any  year  in  the  cycle  of  in- 
dictimi,  we  have  this  rule:  add  three  to  the  date,  divide 
the  sum  by  fifteen,  and  the  remainder  is  the  year  of  in- 
diction. F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Cyc'lic  Planes  of  a  Cone,  the  two  planes  through 
one  of  the  axes  which  are  parallel  to  the  planes  of  circu- 
lar section  of  the  cone.  The  perpendiculars  to  the  cyclic 
planes  through  the  vertex  are  the  focal  lines  of  the  recip- 
rocal cone.  A  sphere  around  the  vertex  of  the  cone  is  cut 
by  the  latter,  its  cyclic  planes,  and  its  focal  lines  respect- 
ively, in  a  sphero-conic,  its  cyclic  arcs,  and  its  foci,  and 
thus  the  reciprocal  properties  of  cyclic  planes  and  focal 
lines  give  rise  to  properties  of  sphcro-conics,  which  are  in 
many  respects  precisely  similar  to  those  of  plane  conies. 

Cyc'lic  Po'ets  [Gr.  oi  »oi>rr<u  xmrAunM,  the  "poets  of 
the  cycle"  or  "routine"  of  mythology],  a  name  originally 
given  to  Homer  and  certain  epic  poets  who  followed  him, 
whose  works  treated  of  the  mythological  and  heroic  ages 
of  Greece.  In  the  second  century  ]!.  ('.  these  poems  were 
arranged  at  Alexandria  according  to  the  order  of  the  events 
they  narrated.  The  whole  collection  was  called  the  "  Kpic 
Cycle."  The  Homeric  poems,  though  originally  comprised 
in  this  cycle,  are  always  treated  as  distinct  from  it.  and  the 
name  "cyclic  poet"  became  rather  one  of  reproach,  signi- 
fying a  follower  of  an  established  "routine."  The  princi- 
pal cyclic  poets  were  Arctinus,  Lesches,  Agias,  Eumelus, 
Sta-inus,  and  Eugamon.  Their  extant  writings  arc  mere 
fragments. 

<•>  r'lifvins:  Line,  Plane,  and  Surface.  The  de- 
velopable surface  which  contains  a  given  non-plane  curve, 
and  which  on  being  unfolded  transforms  that  curve  into  a 


circular  arc  of  a  given  radius,  is  called  the  oyclifying  sur- 
face, corresponding  to  that  radius.  Its  tangent  planes  are 
(lie  '•:/''l'/!/"i:i  /<"<«««  of  the  curve,  and  its  generators  the 
eycli/yiny  litua.  The  theory  of  cyclifying  surfaces  is  a 
generalization  of  that  of  the  rectihn  whicli  lat- 

ter, in  fact,  is  a  cyclifyiug  surface  corresponding  to  the 
radius  infinity.  The  developable  osculatrix  of  a  common 
helix,  or  of  any  curve  with  constant  radius  of  curvature, 
is  a  cyclifying  surface. 

Cy'cloid  [from  the  Or.  «V«A<K,  a  "circle,"  and  <!&*, 
"form  "],  a  name  given  to  several  important  plane  curves 
generated  by  a  point  in  the  plane  of  a  circle  when  tl 
tor  is  rolled  along  a  straight  line.  If  the  generating  point 
is  in  the  circnmt'ercnee  of  the  rolling  circle,  a  "common 
cycloid"  is  generated;  if  the  generating  point  be  outside 
the  circle,  it  marks  a  "curtate"  cycloid;  while  if  it  be  a 
point  within  the  circumference,  a  "  prolate  "  or  "  inflected" 
cycloid  is  the  result.  That  part  of  the  cycloid  which  is 
generated  in  one  revolution  of  the  generating  circle  Is 
called  one  "branch  "  of  the  cycloid.  The  branches  may  be 
infinite  in  number.  That  part  of  the  straight  line  which 
is  traversed  in  one  revolution  of  the  generating  circle  is 
the  "  base  "  of  one  branch.  A  line  bisecting  the  branch  of 
a  eycloid  and  its  base  is  the  "  axis."  The  common  cycloid 
is  the  "line  of  quickest  descent;"  that  is.  if  one  point  be 
placed  above  another,  but  not  in  the  same  vertical  line,  a 
falling  body  will  move  from  the  higher  point  to  the  lower 
more  quickly  along  the  arc  of  an  inverted  common  cycloid 
than  by  any  other  course,  even  if  that  course  be  a  straight 
line.  If  a  pendulum  be  made  to  vibrate  in  the  arc  of  a 
common  cycloid,  no  matter  what  the  length  of  the  arc  may 
be,  the  time  will  always  be  the  same.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, this  result  has  never  been  attained.  Experiments 
show  that  cog-wheels  with  teeth  bounded  by  this  curve 
have  their  friction  reduced  to  the  minimum.  (See  EPICY- 
CLOID and  HYPOCYCLOID.) 

Cy'cloid,  Companion  to  the,  a  name  given  by 
Roberval  to  a  curve  intimately  connected  with  the  cycloid, 
by  means  of  whose  properties  he  succeeded  in  1634  in  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  the  quadrature  of  the  cycloid.  The  curve 
in  question  may  be  conceived  to  be  generated  by  a  point 
which  always  remains  vertically  over  the  point  of  contact 
of  the  rolling  circle  and  its  base,  and  in  the  snmc  horizontal 
line  as  the  describing  point.  Its  area  is  equal  to  twice  that 
of  the  rolling  circle.  The  area  of  the  space  between  the 
cycloid  and  its  companion  is  precisely  equal  to  that  of  the 
rolling  circle,  so  that  the  area  of  the  cycloid  itself  is  three 
times  that  of  the  circle. 

Cy'clone  [from  6r.  «ii«A«,  a  "circle;"  one  is  an  aug- 
mentative suffix),  a  rotatory  storm  or  whirlwind  occurring 
in  the  tropical  seas,  but  never  on  the  equator.  The  diam- 
eter is  generally  about  200  or  300  miles,  and  sometimes  ex- 
ceeds 500.  The  centre  of  the  vortex  (which  is  always  calm) 
travels  at  a  rate  varying  from  eleven  to  thirty  miles  an 
hour.  Cyclones  arc  perhaps  the  most  destructive  of  all 
storms.  They  rotate  from  right  to  left  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  from  left  to  right  in  the  southern.  Ac- 
cording to  Humboldt,  the  velocity  of  the  wind  is  some- 
times from  200  to  300  miles  an  hour.  (See  WINDS.) 

Cyclopte'dia  [from  the  Gr.  «v«Aot,  a  "circle,"  and 
iroiijca,  "  instruction,"  "  knowledge  "]  properly  signifies  a 
work  which  takes  in  the  whole  circle  of  learning.  The 
term  is  often,  though  incorrectly,  applied  to  a  work  treat- 
ing very  fully  of  some  one  or  two  important  subjects,  as 
Chambers's  "  Cyclopedia  of  English  Literature,"  the  "  Cy- 
clopiedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  etc.  (See  KM  v- 

CLOr.CDIA.) 

Cyclo'pean  Walls,  a  term  applied  to  certain  huge 
structures  or  walls  of  uncetnented  stones,  the  remains  of 
which  are  found  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  Asia  Minor.  These 
structures  were  so  called  because  they  were  supposed  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Cyclopes  of  mythology.  The  archi- 
tecture is  very  different  from  that  of  the  historic  period. 
Some  persons  believe  that  they  were  erected  by  the  Pclasgi, 
more  than  1000  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  Cyclo- 
pean walls  at  Tiryns  in  the  Peloponnesus  are  formed  of 
unhewn  stones  from  six  to  nine  feet  long,  and  nearly  three 
feet  thick.  At  Myeente  are  found  massive  walls  of  stones, 
which  are  more  accurately  fitted  and  are  specimens  of  an 
architecture  less  rude  than  that  of  Tiryns.  A  more  ad- 
vanced style  of  architecture  appears  in  some  remains  of 
Etruria.  In  the  Etruscan  masonry  called  Cyclopean  the 
stones  arc  hewn  or  squared  and  laid  in  horizontal  courses, 
but  are  not  cemented. 

Cy'clopism,  that  form  of  monstrosity  or  malformation 
of  the  fretus  in  which  only  one  eye  is  present,  usually  on 
the  median  line  of  the  head.  (See  TERATO- 

Cy'clopa  [Gr.  Kii«*«>Ji  (i.  f.  "  round-eyed  "1.  from  «v«A<x, 
a  "  circle,"  and  i*,  an  "  eye  "],  plu.  Cyclo'pes,  in  classic 
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mythology,  a  race  of  giants  or  monsters  having  each  one 
eye  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  According  to  Hesiod, 
they  were  the  sons  of  Uranus,  and  were  named  Brontes, 
Arges,  and  Steropes.  Homer  represents  them  as  gigantic 
and  lawless  shepherds  and  cannibals  who  lived  in  Sicily. 
The  most  famous  among  them  was  Polyphemus. 

Cyclops,  a  genus  of  minute  entomostracous  crusta- 
ceans, so  named  from 
the  supposition  that  -i 
tho  animal  had  but 
one  eye.  It  has  since 
been  discovered  to 
have  two  eyes,  form- 
ing a  single  spot  in 
the  centre  of  the  fore- 
head. The  species  of 
Cyclops  are  numer-  Cyclops, 

ous,  and  inhabit  both  salt  and  fresh  waters.  Several  spe- 
cies occur  in  the  U.  S.  Whales  devour  large  numbers  of 
the  marine  species. 

Cyclo'sis  [Or.  «U«AOXTIC,  a  "  going  around,"  from  «v'«Ao;, 
a  "  circle  "],  a  movement  of  elaborated  sap,  later,  or  granu- 
lated protoplasm  within  the  cells  or  vessels  of  plants.  It 
was  first  observed  and  described  by  C.  H.  Schultz.  In  the 
milky  or  colored  latex  of  some  species  of  the  genera  Ficus 
and  Euphorbia,  and  in  the  celandine  (Chelidonium  majtu), 
it  is  easily  seen  under  the  microscope,  but  is  nowhere  more 
beautiful  than  in  tho  elongated  cells  of  Chara  and  some 
other  aquatic  plants,  especially  with  a  magnifying  power 
of  about  1200  diameters.  It  has  been  observed  in  the  needle- 
like  hairs  of  the  common  nettle.  There  is  usually  a  regu- 
lar rotation  (whence  the  name)  of  the  granules  in  each  cell, 
up  one  side  and  down  the  other,  with  also  smaller  partial 
currents  in  different  directions.  Huxley  considers  tho  cause 
of  the  currents  to  exist  in  contractions  of  the  protoplasm, 
too  minute  to  be  discerned  except  through  their  effects. 
(See  SCHULTZ,  "  Die  Cyklose,  etc.  in  den  Pflanzen,"  Breslau, 
1841.) 

Cyd'nus  [Gr.  Ku5i'os],a  river  of  Cilicia,  flowing  through 
tho  eity  of  Tarsus  into  tho  Mediterranean.  It  was  cele- 
brated for  the  clearness  and  coldness  of  its  water.  It  was 
anciently  navigable  up  to  Tarsus  (12  miles),  but  its  mouth 
is  now  obstructed  by  bars.  This  river  was  the  scene  of 
Cleopatra's  celebrated  voyage  to  meet  Antony  in  41  B.  C. 

Cydo'nia?  an  ancient  city  of  Crete,  was  on  the  north- 
western coast  of  the  island.  It  was  noted  for  tho  produc- 
tion of  the  quince  (Cydonta). 

Cyg'nus  (the  "  Swan  "),  a  constellation  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  between  Lyra  and  Cassiopeia,  comprises  sev- 
eral bright  stars.  The  parallax  of  the  binary  star  61  Cygni 
was  measured  by  Bessel,  who  published  in  1839  "  Measure 
of  the  Distance  of  the  Star  01  in  the  Constellation  of  Cyg- 
nus."  By  two  distinct  methods  of  observation  the  distance 
of  this  star  has  been  shown  to  exceed  50,000,000,000,000 
miles. 

Cyl'inder  [Gr.  ^An/Spot,  from  KvAcVSu,  to  "  roll "],  the 
name  of  a  genus  of  geometrical  solid  figures  of  which 
ftiere  may  be  endless  species.  The  most  common  kind  of 
cylinder  is  that  which  is  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a 
rectangular  parallelogram  about  one  of  its  sides,  which 
line  is  called  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  But  in  order  to  em- 
brace all  varieties  of  cylinders  we  must  generalize  the 
mode  of  generation.  A  cylinder,  then,  is  a  solid  generated 
by  a  line  which  moves  parallel  to  itself  while  one  end  traces 
on  a  plane  any  curve  whatever.  When  the  position  of  the 
generating  line  is  at  right  angles  to  tho  plane,  the  cylinder 
is  right ;  when  not,  it  is  oblique.  If  the  curve  traced  is  a 
circle,  and  tho  line  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  tho  cyl- 
inder is  a  rtyht  circular  cylinder.  In  all  cases  the  content 
of  tho  cylinder  is  found  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
square  units  in  the  base  by  tho  number  of  linear  units  in 
the  altitude.  A  sphere  and  a  cylinder  circumscribed  to  it 
have  a  remarkably  simple  relation  to  each  other,  first  dis- 
covered by  Archimedes,  their  volumes  being  as  2  :  3. 

Cylle'ne  [KuAAiji-jj],  a  mountain  of  Greece,  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Arcadia,  was  supposed  to  be  the  birthplace 
of  Mercury  (Hermes),  who  was  called  Cylleiiiut,  anil  hail 
a  temple  on  its  summit.  Height  above  the  sea,  7788  feet. 
It  is  now  called  Zyria. 

Cy'ma  [Gr.  icC/*a,  a  "wave"],  in  architecture,  a  term 
applied  to  a  moulding,  so  called  because  its  contour  resem- 
bles that  of  a  wave,  being,  for  example,  hollow  in  its  upper 
part  and  swelling  below.  Of  this  moulding  there  are  two 
sorts — the  cyma  recta,  just  described,  and  the  cyma  reversa, 
of  which  the  lower  part  is  hollow. 

Cym'bal  [<!r.  KV^O^.W,  from  «u>/3oc,  "hollow"],  a  brass 
musical  instrument  of  percussion,  circular  in  form  and 
about  eight  inches  in  diameter.  Cymbals  are  played  in 
pairs  by  striking  one  against  the  other,  and  produce  a 


loud,  harsh  sound  of  no  fixed  pitch.  The  best  arc  those- 
made  in  China  and  Turkey.  Cymbals  were  employed  by 
the  Greeks  in  the  festivals  of  Bacchus  and  Cybele. 

Cyme  [Gr.  «iVa,  "  swelling  "  or  "  sprout"],  a  flat -topped 
or  convex  centrifugal  inflorescence — viz.  one  in  which  the 
central  flower  of  each  cluster  or  division  opens  first,  that 
flower  terminating  the  axis.  Linnaeus  restricted  the  name 
to  compound  inflorescence  of  this  sort,  of  which  the  elder 
(Sambncits)  and  Viburnum  offer  well-marked  examples;  but 
modern  botanists,  making  the  distinction  between  flowers 
from  axillary  and  from  terminal  buds,  employ  it  as  a  gene- 
ral term  for  all  forms  of  inflorescence  of  the  latter  kind. 

Cym'ryj  the  name  given  by  the  Welsh  to  their  nation. 
It  is  frequently  extended  to  the  entire  branch  of  tho  Celtic 
race  to  which  the  Welsh  belong.  To  this  branch  also  belong 
the  people  of  Bretagne  in  France  and  tho  ancient  races  of 
Cornwall,  Cumberland,  and  Strathulyde.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  prove  that  the  Chnmerii  and  the  Cimbri  were 
of  this  race,  but  the  evidence  fails  to  establish  these  points. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  great  part  of  the  ancient 
British  race  was  Cymric,  and  many  Cymric  roots  appear  to 
have  been  found  in  Gaulish  and  Belgic  names.  (See  CKI.TS 
and  WALES.) 

Cynaii'chum  [from  the  Gr.  KVW,  a  "  dog,"  and  a-y\<o, 
to  "choke"  (i*.  e.  "dog-bane")],  a  genus  of  plants  of  tho 
order  Asclepiadaceaj.  Cynanchnm  Monnpelinc,um,  found  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  produces  the  Montpellier 
ecammony.  Caoutchouc  is  obtained  to  some  extent  from 
the  Cynanchwn  ovalifollum,  a  native  of  Penang.  Oilier 
species  have  been  used  in  medicine. 

Cyn'ics  [Gr.  KVPUCOI,  "  dog-like,"  from  Kvtavf  a  "  dog  "], 
a  sect  of  philosophers  among  the  Greeks,  so  called  from 
their  dog-like  temper  and  their  disregard  of  tho  conven- 
tional usages  of  society.  It  is  difficult  to  give  any  satis- 
factory account  of  the  tenets  of  this  sect,  as  during  all  the 
period  of  its  existence  it  was  in  a  state  of  constant  fluctua- 
tion. Its  professed  aim  was  to  inculcate  tho  love  of  rigid 
virtue  and  a  contempt  of  pleasure.  On  this  point  the  tes- 
timony of  Horace — himself  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  school 
of  Aristippus,  the  very  opposite  of  the  cynical  sect — even 
were  there  no  other,  must  be  held  conclusive  j  and  accord- 
ing to  his  opinion  the  aim  of  the  cynical  philosophy  was 
to  induce  every  man  to  become  "theguardian  of  real  virtue." 
Diogenes  belonged  to  this  sect.  It  was  founded  in  the  fifth 
century  B.  C.  by  Antisthenes,  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  who 
sought  to  imitate  his  master  in  disregard  of  outward 
splendor  and  contempt  of  riches,  but  his  indifference  to 
these  things  soon  degenerated  into  an  ostentatious  display 
of  singularity. 

Cynoceph'alus  [from  the  Gr.  KVW,  a  "dog,"  and 
K«(£aAij,  "  head"],  in  Egyptian  mythology,  a  dog-faced 
baboon.  The  Egyptians  held  these  animals  in  great  ven- 
eration, and  professed  to  discover  by  their  aid  the  periods 
of  the  sun  and  moon.  The  name  is  now  applied  to  a  genus 
of  African  monkeys.  (See  BABOON.) 

Cynosceph'alte  [from  the  Gr. KVW,  gen.  KWOS,  "dog," 
and  Kftf>a\ri,  a  "head"],  a  locality  in  Thessuly,  was  the 
scene  of  two  important  battles.  In  the  first  the  Thebans 
defeated  the  tyrant  of  Pherio,  in  364  B.  C.  In  the  second 
the  Roman  general  Flamininus  defeated  Philip  of  Macedou 
in  196  B.  C. 

Cynosu'ra  [Gr.  Kuvoo-ovpa,  from  «vW,  KVVQS,  "dog," and 
oi>pd,  "tail,"  probably  because  four  stars  of  Ursa  Minor, 
including  the  North  Star,  were  fancied  to  resemble  a  dog's 
tail;  Fr.  and  Eng.  cynosure],  a  nymph  of  Ida,  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  nurses  of  Jupiter,  who  translated  her 
into  the  constellation  of  Ursa  Minor,  which  includes  the 
North  Star.  In  tho  language  of  poetry  it  signifies  a 
"point  of  attraction." 

"  Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies, 
The  cynosure  of  neighboring  eyes." — Milfoil. 

Cynthian'a,  a  city,  capital  of  Harrison  co.,  Ky.,  on  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Licking  River  and  on  the  Kentucky  Cen- 
tral II.  R.,  60  miles  S.  of  Cincinnati.  It  was  first  settled  in 
1780,  and  was  named  from  Cynthia  and  Anna  Harrison, 
daughters  of  one  of  tho  early  settlers.  It  has  two  weekly  pa- 
pers and  one  national  bank.  It  is  noted  for  the  manufacture 
of  '*  Bourbon  "  whisky.  There  are  eight  churches,  a  graded 
free  school,  a  female  college,  two  flouring-mills,  and  two 
carriage-factories.  It  is  in  a  very  fertile  agricultural  dis- 
trict, and  is  the  site  of  a  famous  race-course.  A  Confede- 
rate force  numbering  2200  men,  with  artillery,  under  (U-n. 
J.  H.  Morgan,  attacked  the  place  July  37,  1802,  garrisoned 
by  350  Federal  soldiers.  The  place  was  surrendered,  but 
not  till  the  ammunition  was  exhausted.  On  June  11,  l>*ii, 
Morgan  with  a  large  force  attacked  the  place  again,  and 
after  two  days'  lighting  captured  Gen.  Hobson  with  s<nne 
1700  men.  On  the  14th,  Gen.  Burbridgo,  with  7000  men, 
fell  upon  Morgan  (whoso  men  were  out  of  ammunition  and 
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exhausted),  and  drove  him  out  of  Cynthiana  with  consnler- 
abloloss.    1'.  1771.     A..I.  Mnu i:v,  Kn.  AMI  I'uo-p.  "  NKWS." 
<  ylltlliuna,  n  township  of  Shelby  co.,  0.     I'op.  1597. 

Cypera'ccic  [from  Cyptriu,  one  of  the  genera],  popu- 
larly called  sedi,"'s,  iin  onliT  of  endogenous  plants  nearly 
ivl  it,  .1  i,>  tin  wrasse*,  and  natives  of  nil  parts  of  the  world. 
They  are  distinguished  from  the  (ininiiiiacew  by  having 
stems  which  an-  solid  and  mostly  triangular,  not  round  und 
listular,  and  nearly  destitute  of  joints.  'I'hcy  liavc  closed 
(heaths  and  spiked,  chiefly  tri-androus  flowers,  one  in  tho 
axil  of  each  of  the  glume-like  imbricated  linn-Is,  destitute 
of  any  per'mith,  or  with  hypogynous  bristles  or  scales  in 
its  plii'-c.  Tln>  ovary  is  1 -celled,  und  contains  a  single  ovule, 
and  Hie  fruit  is  nn  aehcnium.  This  order  comprises  about 
2000  species,  which  mostly  grow  in  marshy  or  moist  places. 
Among  them  are  the  sedges  (see  CABEX)  and  papyrus. 

Cype'rus  [Or.  «vir«p<x,  the  namo  of  a  water-plant],  a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Cypcracene,  distinguished  by 
hermaphrodite  flowers  and  compound  spikes  of  numerous 
2-rowcd  glumes,  without  bristles.  It  contains  numerous 
species,  many  of  which  arc  natives  of  the  tropics,  and  others 
of  the  U.  S.  Some  of  them  have  tubers  or  corms  which  are 
iiiueilaginous  and  nutritious.  Tho  Cyptriu  nciilrutni  (rush- 
nut),  a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  is  cultivated  in  Italy, 
Spain,  and  France,  and  bears  farinaceous  tubers  which  arc. 
as  large  as  a  hazel-nut,  and  are  called  amnurtr  tie  lerre 
("ground  almond")  by  tho  French.  They  arc  eaten  as 
dessert,  and  are  used  in  making  orgeat.  The  papyrus 
plant  is  often  referred  to  this  genus,  though  separated  from 
it  by  some  botanists. 

Cypher.    See  CIPHER. 

Cy  prt's,  in  law,  a  rule  of  construction.  (Sec  INTERPRE- 
TATION- and  CO.NSTIU-CTION,  by  1'Hor.  T.  \V.  I>«  IUHT,  LL.D.J 

Cy 'press  [Or.  Kinrdpirooc,  perhaps  the  Hebrew  gopher], 
(Cupmnu),  a  genus  of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  of  tho 
natural  order  Conifcrie,  having  globular  cones,  and  very 
small  and  scale-like  or  awl-shaped  leaves,  which  are  ap- 
prcssed  and  imbricated.  Tho  wood  is  valuable  and  ex- 
ceedingly durable.  The  common  cypress  (Ctiprcgsiu  tent- 
fit'/'rirena),  a  native  of  the  Levant  and  Northern  Africa,  is 
a  tree  of  a  conical  form,  sometimes  growing  to  the  height  of 
a  hundred  feet  or  more.  On  account  of  its  dark  green  leaves 
and  sombre  aspect  it  has  from  very  early  times  been  adopted 
as  an  emblem  of  mourning.  The  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans planted  it  in  burial-grounds,  and  the  same  custom 
now  prevails  in  Turkey.  The  wood  has  a  pleasant  smell, 
is  not  liable  to  bo  injured  by  insects,  and  is  therefore  valu- 
able to  cabinet-makers.  It  is  compact  and  durable.  Speci- 
mens of  this  wood  preserved  in  museums  are  said  to  be 
several  thousand  years  old.  Some  critics  believe  that  the 
kinds  of  timber  called  ecdar  and  gopher-wood  in  Scripture 
were  the  wood  of  the  Ca/irfmtim.  Among  tho  other  species 
of  this  genus  arc  the  Cupresiui  Ihurij'rrn  of  .Mexico,  the 
resin  of  which  is  burned  for  incense,  and  tho  Cuprfunut 
tlt;i<nil,n,  which  is  a  native  of  the  U.  S.,  and  is  commonly 
called  white  cedar.  (See  CEDAR.)  Tho  popular  name 
American  cypress  is  given  to  the  TnxodiuiH  itiatichum,  a 
large  and  valuable  deciduous  tree  which  grows  in  swamps 
in  the  Southern  U.S.  It  sometimes  attains  a  height  of 
120  feet,  and  is  about  ten  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  This 
is  valuable  for  timber,  and  is  planted  as  an  ornamental  tree. 
Tho  cypress  of  the  North  Pacific  coast  is  Thuja  yiyautta. 

Cypress,  a  post-township  of  Monroe  co.,  Ark.     P.  655. 

Cypress,  a  township  of  Pulaski  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  389. 

Cypress,  a  township  of  Harrison  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1230. 

Cypress,  a  township  of  Nansemond  co.,  Va.  Pop.  2550. 

Cypress  Bayou,  a  township  of  Arkansas  co.,  Ark. 
Pop.  318. 

Cypress  Creek,  a  twp.  of  Duplin  co.,  N.  C.    P.  1024. 

Cypress  Creek,  a  township  of  Franklin  co.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  1087. 

Cypress  Creek,  a  township  of  Jones  co.,  N.  C.   P.  541. 

Cyp'rinn,  SAINT  [Lat.  Cypriana*],  or,  more  fully, 
Thus'cius  Circil'ius  Cypria'nns,  a  bishop  of  Car- 
thage and  Latin  Father  of  the  Church,  was  born  in  200 
A.  D.  at  Carthage.  He  was  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  before  his 
conversion,  which  occurred  about  the  year  246.  and  he  was 
chosen  bishop  of  Carthage  in  248  A.  D,  In  250  he  retired 
into  the  desert  to  escape  from  the  persecution  which  was 
ordered  by  the  emperor  Docius.  He  relume. 1  to  Cu4 
in  2il,  and  then  assembled  a  council  on  the  subject  of  apos- 
tates who  had  lapsed  in  consequence  of  persecution.  He 
judged  that  these  should  In'  treated  with  moderation  and  ! 
lenity.  He  emphasized  the  idea  of  tho  Church,  insisted 
upon  the  three  orders  of  tho  ministry,  and  stouth-  main- 
tained the  parity  of  bishops  against  the  assumptions  of  the 
bishop  of  Home.  He  suffered  martyrdom  under  Valerian 


in  258  A.  D.  He  wai  eminent  for  his  learning,  cloqu> 
and  zeal,  wisely  tempered  with  nio'lcraiion.  His  works 
consist  of  thirteen  treatises,  the  most  important  of  which  ii 
his  "  l)c  I  nitaie  KcclcMa1,"  written  in  L'.iL'.  1-c-ides  eighty- 
one  epistles,  including  a  few  addressed  to  him,  all  of  which 
have  reference  to  ecclesiastical  affairs  (See  UKIIV.USK, 
••  Vie  de  Saint  I'yprien,"  171";  POOI.K,  "Life  and  Times  of 
Saint  Cyprian,"  1840.) 

I'yprin'iclii'  [from  Cyprinui,  one  of  tho  genera],  the 
name  of  a  family  of  malacopterous  fishes,  having  only  the 
pharynx  or  hinder  part  of  the  month  furnished  with  teeth, 
the  gill-rays  few,  and  no  adipose  fin.  They  are  fresh-water 
fishes,  and  arc  found  in  lakes  and  rivers.  This  order  in- 
cludes the  carp,  roach,  dace,  tench,  bream,  minnow,  gold- 
fish, barbel,  etc. 

Cyprinodon'tidae  [from  eyprinui,  a  " carp,"  nndAJow, 
IMrriK,  a  "  tooth  "],  a  family  of  malacopterous  fishes  allied 
to  the  Cyprinidte,  but  having  the  jaws  more  protractile  and 
toothed.  They  arc  found  in  Asia  and  America,  and  in  both 
fresh  and  salt  water.  The  Anailrp*  belongs  to  this  order. 
(See  A  v  Mii.i-.rs. ! 

Cypripe'dium,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Orchi- 
dacea',  comprises  several  species  natives  of  the  U.  S.,  and 
known  by  the  popular  names  of  lady's  slipper  and  mocca- 
son  flower.  They  have  beautiful  flowers  of  curious  struc- 
ture, in  which  the  lip  is  a  large  inflated  sac.  They  possess 
sedative  properties,  and  arc  used  to  some  extent  in  nervous 
diseases. 

Cy'pris,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  minute  entomostracous 
crustaceans  of  the  order  Branchiopodu,  with  tho  body  en- 
closed in  a  bivalve  shell.  The  antenna;  and  feet  are  fur- 
ni-hcd  with  fringed  bristles,  by  means  of  which  they  swim 
with  ease.  Their  horny  fossil  shells  are  found  in  the 
wcaldcn  of  England,  and  several  species  occur  in  the  tri- 
assic  rocks  of  the  U.  S. 

Cy'pras  [Turk.  Kibrit;  Or.  Kinrpx],  an  island  of  Asia,  in 
tho  N .  E.  corner  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  44  miles  S.  of  Capo 
Anamonr  in  Anatolia,  and  about  the  same  distance  U  .  of 
the  coast  of  Syria.  It  is  about  140  miles  long,  and  50  miles 
broad  at  the  widest  part.  Area,  3678  square  miles.  Pop. 
estimated  at  200,000.  The  interior  is  occupied  by  a  range 
of  mountains,  the  highest  points  of  which  rise  nearly  7000 
feet  above  the  sea.  These  mountains  are  of  limestone  for- 
mation, and  are  covered  with  vast  forests  of  walnut,  oak, 
and  other  good  timber.  The  soil  is  generally  very  fertile, 
but  the  island  is  not  liberally  supplied  with  water.  The 
staple  products  are  cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  madder,  silk ;  also 
grapes  and  other  fruits.  Wine  of  good  quality  is  also  made. 
A  large  portion  of  the  population  are  Greeks.  Capital, 
Nicosia.  The  foreign  consuls  reside  at  Larnica.  In  an- 
cient times  Cyprus  was  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Aphro- 
dite or  Venus,  who  was  fabled  to  have  here  risen  from  tho 
sea.  Her  temple  was  at  "Old  Paphos,"  now  called Kuklin. 
The  original  occupants  of  the  island  were  probably  the 
Japhetic  Kittim  (Gen.  .\.  4),  who  left  their  name  in  the  old 
capital,  Citium.  Cyprus,  scarcely  ever  for  any  great  length 
of  time  independent,  was  held  by  the  Phoenicians  from 
about  Iin"  to  725  Ii.  C. :  by  the  Assyrians  from  about  700 
to  650  B.  C. ;  by  the  Egyptians  from  about  550  to  625  B.  C. ; 
by  the  Persians  from  525  to  333  B.  C.;  and  then,  after 323 
B.  C.,  by  the  Ptolemies  till  58  B.  C.,  when  it  became  a 
Roman  province.  In  44  A.  D.  it  was  visited  by  Paul  in 
his  first  missionary  tour.  The  Saracens  (from  649  A.  D.) 
took  and  retook  it  several  times.  Wrested  from  the  Sara- 
cens by  Richard  Coaur  de  Lion  in  1 191,  it  was  governed  by 
kings  of  its  own  from  1192  to  1489,  and  belonged  to  Venice 
from  that  time  till  1573,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Turks,  who  still  hold  it.  Perhaps  no  country  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  has  changed  masters  so  many  times,  or  holds 
within  its  bosom  the  relics  of  so  many  civilizations.  Dis- 
coveries of  the  greatAt  interest  and  importance  have  re- 
cently been  made  by  Gen.  di  Ccsnola,  American  consul  in 
C^pnu.  i  Sec  CKSXCII.A  ;  INCIKR  and  KOTCBV,  "  Die  Insel 
Cypern,"  isii.'i;  ••  Storia  dell' Isola  di  Cipro,"  narrata  da 
Romualdo  Cannonero,  Imola,  1870.) 

For  many  years  Cyprus  has  been  a  hunting-ground  for 
archaeologists.  The  Codex  Cyprius,  containing  the  unmu- 
tilate.l  Gospel-,  was  found  here  in  the  ninth  century,  and 
was  carried  to  Paris  in  1673.  Pococke  saw  ruins  and 
tombs  ;  the  al>W'  Mariti,  who  visited  the  island  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  describes  marbles,  coins,  medals, 
i'lols,  and  lamps,  but  the  Turks  would  not  permit  diggings. 
Later,  a  numlier  of  silver  bowls  were  found,  one  of  which, 
now  in  the  collection  of  the  due  de  Lu>  ncs.  closely  re-cm 
bles  those  found  by  Layard  at  Niiiinind.  In  1845  a  bas- 
relief  in  black  basalt  was  found  at  Larnica,  upon  which  is 
sculptured  the  figure  of  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria,  father  of 
Sennacherib.  This  hore  the  inscription  in  cuneiform  letters, 
"From  the  nn-at  kin:;  Sar^on  to  his  vassal  friend,  the 
king  of  Citium."  There  had,  however,  been  no  systematic 
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researches  undertaken  in  the  island  until  Di  Cesnola  began 
those  which  have  resulted  in  the  magnificent  find  which 
will  for  ever  be  associated  with  his  name.  In  the  article 
CESNOLA  we  have  given  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the 
collection  now  deposited  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  in  New  York.  No  complete  catalogue  has  as  yet  been 
made  out,  and  therefore  it  is  not  easy  to  give  more  than 
a  general  account  of  the  contents  of  the  collection. 

Among  the  coins  are  some  of  the  best  Greek  period,  good 
examples  of  the  Roman  imperial  times,  with  others  belong- 
ing to  the  Alexanders,  the  Seleucidee,  and  the  kings  of 
Cyprus.  In  bronze,  the  articles  are  very  curious  and  valu- 
able, though  they  have  all  suffered  greatly  from  decompo- 
sition. There  are  several  statuettes  of  Osiris,  of  Minerva, 
of  Pomona,  and  one  of  a  mounted  warrior,  with  Greek 
initials  on  the  pedestal.  Besides  these  artistic  objects  there 
are  a  multitude  of  implements — bracelets,  anklets,  rings, 
amulets,  hair-pins,  mirrors  and  mirror-cases,  brooches  and 
buckles,  strigils,  tweezers,  pincers,  lamps,  modelling  tools, 
vases,  cups,  tripods,  an  inkstand  with  the  iucrusted  ink, 
shields,  spears,  battle-axes,  javelins,  arrow-heads,  hooks, 
and  nails,  and  the  small  toothed  sickles,  such  as  are  in  use 
to-day  in  the  island.  There  are  many  articles  in  gold  and 
silver,  and  gems  and  stones  engraved  in  intaglio  and  in 
relief — carnelian,  carbuncle,  jasper,  garnet,  onyx  and  agate, 
sapphire  and  amethyst,  with  some  cameos  of  paste,  one  a 
head  of  a  Ciusar,  white  on  a  dark-blue  ground.  The  case 
containing  jewelry  is  of  great  artistic  and  archaeological 
value,  and.  the  student  will  do  well  to  compare  its  contents 
with  those  of  the  precious  case  belonging  to  the  Abbot  Col- 
lection of  Egyptian  Antiquities  in  the  New  York  Historical 
Society.  The  Di  Cesnola  jewelry  consists  of  rings,  ear- 
rings, necklaces,  amulets,  bracelets,  beads,  buttons,  spoons, 
and  two  or  three  collars  of  uncommon  size  and  importance. 
Many  of  these  ornaments  are  of  gold  alone,  wrought  with 
the  pincers  and  the  hammer,  twisted,  granulated,  and  em- 
bossed, showing  great  skill  in  execution  and  resource  ami 
freedom  in  design.  The  relationship  between  all  this 
metal-work  and  that  found  in  the  Castellani  and  Campaua 
collections  (the  first  lately  in  Rome,  but  now  in  the  British 
Museum;  the  second  in  the  Louvre)  is  an  extremely  inter- 
esting subject  of  study.  The  objects  in  marble,  alabaster, 
and  stone  are  very  numerous.  The  most  interesting  and 
important  are  the  statues,  but  besides  there  are  heads  of 
animals,  plates,  tripods,  ointment-boxes,  tear-bottles,  vases, 
seals,  lamps,  small  altars,  and  pedestals. 

But  the  objects  in  glass  and  terra-cotta  are  the  most 
numerous  of  all,  and  almost  exhaust  wonder  and  curiosity. 
There  are  1700  pieces  of  glass,  and  between  no  two  pieces 
is  there  more  than  a  general  resemblance.  The  cases  sur- 
rounding one  entire  room  are  filled  with  this  glass,  the 
greater  part  of  it  probably  of  Phoenician  make,  though 
found  in  Greek  tombs  at  Idalium  (the  modern  Dali),  and 
supposed  to  range  from  400  B.  C.  to  100  B.  C.  It  would  be 
impossible  within  any  reasonable  limits  to  give  any  satis- 
factory account  of  this  astonishing  collection.  The  objects 
consist  of  plates,  cups,  bottles — these  last  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes — vases,  buttons,  necklaces,  and  seals,  and  one  spoon 
— a  unique  specimen.  Much  of  this  glass  has  been  oxi- 
dized by  the  action  of  time  and  burial  in  the  earth,  and 
the  result  is  a  splendid  iridescence,  differing  greatly  in 
amount  in  different  specimens,  and  differing  too  in  the 
chord  of  color.  In  general,  the  surface  of  these  glass 
objects  is  little  ornamented,  but  there  are  notable  excep- 
tions, a  few  being  either  fluted,  ribbed,  or  decorated  with 
pressed  ornaments  or  crinkled  handles,  or  with  twisted 
patterns  in  the  glass  itself,  as  in  some  specimens  of  Vene- 
tian glass. 

Nor  are  the  objects  in  terra-cotta  less  numerous  or  less 
interesting.  They  are  of  all  periods  and  races,  and  the 
visitor  will  find  his  interest  divided  between  the  Pluenician 
pottery  and  the  Greek  statuettes,  lamps,  and  vases.  The 
examples  of  Phoenician  pottery  are  in  incredible  number; 
they  are  of  every  grotesque  shape  into  which  man  can 
pinch,  turn,  or  twist  clay,  but  beautiful  or  graceful  forms 
arc  rare,  and  the  ornamentation  is  made  up  of  circles,  sin- 
glo  or  concentric,  lines,  zigzags,  dots,  and  animals,  princi- 
pally birds,  drawn  without  other  skill  than  that  which 
knows  how  to  keep  a  sort  of  symmetry  and  proportion. 
The  series  of  lamps  begins  with  the  Phoenician,  mere  clay 
set, ups,  modeled  from  bivalve  shells  perhaps,  as  their  oldest 
vases  and  bowls  are  from  gourds  ;  then  come  the  Egyptian, 
and  then  the  Greek,  these  last  generally  ornamented  on  the 
upper  surface  with  figures  in  relief  so  spirited  in  design 
that  one  takes  the  same  pleasure  in  examining  them  as  in 
looking  at  Greek  coins  or  gems  of  the  best  period. 

The  statuettes  in  terra-cotta  are  of  the  highest  interest. 
They  are  in  great  variety,  and  many  of  them  are  so  odd 
that  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  them  caricatures;  but  prob- 
ably we  are  studying  the  slow  development  of  the  art  of 
sculpture  in  the  island.  In  one  of  the  cases  there  are 


ranged  in  chronological  order  statuettes  of  Venus  from  the 
earliest  time,  some  of  them  most  amusing  in  their  de- 
formity, but  the  series  culminates  in  several  little  figures 
of  the  purest  Greek  type  and  of  the  finest  execution.  Mr. 
Hitchcock,  from  whose  account  of  the  collection  in  "Har- 
per's Monthly"  for  July,  1872 — the  best  that  has  been 
written  thus  far — ours  is  mainly  condensed,  says  of  these 
statues  that  "no  museum  possesses  a  single  statue  of  a 
period  so  remote  as  many  of  these,  and  some  of  them  are 
by  far  the  oldest  known  to  exist."  (Besides  the  article  in 
"  Harper"  above  mentioned,  see  "Die  Sammlung  Cesnola, 
beschrieben  von  Johannes  Doell,"  published  in  the  "Me- 
moirs of  the  St.  Petersburg  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences," 
1873,  with  seventeen  pages  of  beautifully  executed  litho- 
graph illustrations ;  also,  "  The  Antiquities  of  Cyprus, 
photographed  by  Stephen  Thompson,  from  a  selection 
made  by  C.  T.  Newton,  M.  A.,  Keeper  of  Greek  and  Rinnan 
Antiquities  at  the  British  Museum,  with  an  Introduction 
by  Sidney  Colvin,  M.  A.,"  London,  1873.) 

REVISED  itv  CLARENCE  COOK. 

Cyr,  a  township  of  Aroostook  co.,  Me.     Pop.  376. 

Cyrena'ica  [Gr.  Kvpi^tua],  the  ancient  name  of  a  re- 
gion of  Northern  Africa,  now  known  as  BAUCA  (which  see). 
It  is  also  called  Pentapolis,  from  its  five  cities,  Cyrenc, 
Apollonia,  Teuchira,  Hesperides,  Barca;  afterwards  Cy- 
rene,  Apollonia,  Ptoleina'is,  Arsinoe,  Berenice.  The  prin- 
cipal city  was  Cyrene,  from  which  the  name  was  derived. 
Cyrenaica  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Africa  Propria,  on 
the  E.  by  Marmarica,  and  extended  southward  as  far  as 
Libya  Inferior.  The  original  inhabitants,  now  represented 
by  the  Berbers,  were  probably  descendants  of  Phut,  the 
third  son  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  6).  The  Greeks  began  to  colo- 
nize this  part  of  Africa  about  631  B.  C.  Till  430  B.  C., 
Cyrenaica  was  governed  by  a  dynasty  of  eight  kings,  four 
of  whom  bore  the  name  of  Battus,  and  four  the  name  of 
Arcesilaus.  A  democratic  republic  was  then  established. 
In  332  B.  C.  the  people  submitted  to  Alexander.  Under 
the  Ptolemies  many  Jews  settled  there.  In  75  B.  C.,  Cyre- 
naica became  a  Roman  province,  and  afterwards  a  part  of 
the  Byzantine  empire.  In  A.  D.  616  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Persian  Chosroes  (Khosroo),  in  647  was  overrun  by  the 
Arabs,  and  now  is  under  the  rule  of  the  Turks,  whose  au- 
thority, however,  is  hardly  more  than  nominal.  Its  climate 
is  delightful,  and  much  of  its  soil  very  fertile. 

Cyre'ne  [€rr.  KvpijHt],  the  capital  of  Cyrenaica,  was  situ- 
ated about  10  miles  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  1800  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was  founded  about  631  B.  C. 
by  a  colony  of  Greeks.  Cyrene  carried  on  an  extensive 
commerce  with  Egypt  and  Greece  through  its  port  called 
Apollonia.  It  was  the  native  place  of  Aristippus,  Eratos- 
thenes, the  poet  Callimaehus,  and  Carneades.  Remains  of 
its  former  magnificence  are  still  visible.  The  site  is  now 
occupied  by  a  poor  town  called  Gremie  or  Kooreen. 

Cyre'nius,  or  Quiri'nus  (Prui.irs  Sn.i'inrs),  a  Ro- 
man governor  (proconsul)  of  Syria.  Recent  investigations 
have  rendered  it  highly  probable  that  he  held  that  office 
twice — first,  from  4  to  1  B.  C.,  when  Christ  was  born  (Luke 
ii.  2),  and  again  from  6  to  11  A.  D.  (See  ZUMPT,  "  De  Syria 
Romanorum  Provincia,"  1S54.) 

Cyr'il,  or  Cyril'lus  [Gr.  KV>AA<K],  SAINT,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  was  born,  probably  at  Jerusalem,  in  315  A.  D. 
He  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  334  or  335,  a  presbyter  in 
345,  and  became  bishop  of  Jerusalem  in  350  or  351.  Aca- 
cius,  bishop  of  Cicsarea,  who  was  an  Arian  and  an  enemy 
of  Cyril,  caused  the  latter  to  be  deposed  by  a  council  in  the 
year  358.  He  was  restored  in  359,  again  deposed  in  360,  again 
restored  in  362,  deposed  the  third  time  in  367,  and  the  third 
time  restored  in  368.  He  is  said  to  have  predicted  the  fail- 
ure of  Julian's  attempt  to  rebuild  the  Jewish  temple  in 
363.  He  died  in  386.  The  best  editions  of  his  works  are 
by  Milles,  Oxford,  1703,  and  by  Toutte'c  (Benedictine), 
Paris,  1720.  They  consist  of  eighteen  catecheses,  address- 
ed, in  347  or  348,  to  catechumens,  five  addressed  to  the 
newly  baptized,  a  homily  on  the  paralytic  man,  and  a  let- 
ter to  the  emperor  Constantius,  describing  a  luminous  cross 
which  he  saw  in  the  sky  over  Jerusalem  in  351.  His  style 
is  diffuse  and  inflated.  His  writings  have  no  great  doctrinal 
weight,  but  are  of  great  archaeological  and  liturgical  value. 

Cyril,  or  Cyrillus,  SAINT,  an  intolerant  and  arrogant 
prelate,  born  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  He  became  bishop 
of  Alexandria  in  412  A.  D.,  persecuted  the  Jews,  and  was 
notorious  for  his  fanatical  zeal  and  turbulence.  The  cruel 
murder  of  the  accomplished  female  philosopher  Hypatiain 
41.)  has  been  laid  to  his  charge,  but  without  proof.  He  had 
a  long  controversy  with  Nestorius  on  the  subject  of  the  In- 
carnation, and  presided  over  the  Council  of  Ephesus  in  431. 
Cyril  died  in  444  A.  D.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  by 
Aubert,  Paris,  1638,  in  seven  volumes.  His  commentaries 
are  worthless.  His  ablest  work  is  the  treatise  against 
Julian,  in  ten  books,  written  in  433. 


t  YKIL— CZKKNY. 


Cyril,  whose  iminu  originally  was  ConHtantine,  son 
of   LaMl  of  ThttMloniMy  And   elder  brother   of  Methodius, 
w;is    l,,,rn    between    Mil   mill    s:;n    A.    I).      Aim, it    8M,    Cu-il 
went  as   a  missionary  among   the  Chu/ars    in  tin-   Crimea; 
in  M'.l    Methodio-    wen!    In    Bulgaria  :   mill    in  s'i^   the  two  \ 
brothers   went    together  to   Moravia.      They    were  the  tipo»-   j 
tl,-    M!'  (In-   S!;i\  ii-  race.      Cyril    in\  ented  t  In-  alphabet,  and 
t  r;in-l;ited  inti"  the  Slavic  language  tin-    P-alter  ami  nil  of 

the     New    Tc-liiliii  lit,  except     till'     A| al\p-c.        In 

obe\cd  i lu:  pope's  .-illinium.*  in  Rome,  where  h«  diad  Feb. 
U,  8«9. 

Cyril'la  [named  iti  Imnor  of  Donicnieo  Cirillo],  a  genus 
of  evergreen  hTMl  and  shrubs  of  ihr  nalnriil  order  Cyril- 
l;n'r;i'.  Se\  i-riil  vnriet  ies  of  1'ifi-iltn  ni--,', it, //.,,•<!,  a  small  tree 
or  shrub,  occur  in  the  Southern  I".  S.  Tin-  clusters  of 
small  while  (lowers  appear  in  June.  In  cultivation  this  is 
one  of  our  finest  native  evergreens. 

Cyrilln'ccn1,  a  small  natural  order  of  evergreen  shrubs 
and  trees,  mostly  North  American,  scxeral  of  which  occur 
ill  the  Southern  I .'.  S.  This  order,  which  include*  the  gen- 
era ('i/rltln,  I'llftnain,  Wliottiii,  etc..  is  kindred  lo  the 
Ericaceie,  and  contains  no  plants  of  industrial  value. 

Cyrillic  Alphabet,  an  alphabet  invenlcd  about  80.1 
A.  I),  by  Saint  Cyril,  the  apostle  of  the  southern  Slnvi.  It 
waa  based  upon  (he  older  (Jhigolitic  alphabet.  Some 
writers,  however,  make  the  (llagolilie  to  he  the  invention 
of  Cyril,  while  (lie  so-called  Cyrillic  they  consider  to  be 
the  invention  of  Clement,  hisliop  of  \\"elii/:i.  who  died  in 
916  A.  l>.  The  Cyrillic,  with  a  number  of  modifications,  is 
the  alphabet  used  in  Russia  and  sonic  other  .Slavic  countries. 

Cy'rus  [(Jr.  Kupoc  (or  KCpo<  o  iraAauK.  i.i.  ••  Cyrus  the 
Klder");  Persian,  A'a/- Khimruo ;  old  (cuneiform  ]  Persian. 
A'oio-oosA],  stirnamed  THK  (riiEAT,  the  founder  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  and  (he  greatest  of  the  Persian  heroes,  was 
the  son  of  Camhyses,  a  Persian  nobleman.  His  mother 
u  us  Mundane,  a  daughter  of  Astyages,  king  of  Media.  Ac- 
cording to  a  tradition  which  Herodotus  adopted,  Astyages 
w  :is  :ilarmed  by  a  dream  which  portended  that  the  offspring 
of  Mandane  would  become  king  or  conquer  Media,  and  he 
.•,1111111:1  mini  an  officer  named  Harpagus  to  kill  Cyrus.  Har- 
pagus  promised  to  obey  the  order,  but  privily  committed 
the  infant  to  the  care  of  a  herdsman,  who  brought  him  up 
with  his  own  children.  Cyrus,  having  discovered  the 
of  his  hirth,  and  having  inured  himself  to  the  hardy  hahi(s 
of  the  warlike  Persians,  incited  the  latter  to  revolt  against 
the  king  of  Media.  He  defeated  Astyages  in  battle,  and 
ascended  the  throne  in  558  B.  C.  He  conquered  Croesus, 
king  of  Lydia,  in  554,  and  extended  his  dominions  by  the 
conquest  of  other  ,-tates.  Among  his  explohs  was  the  cap- 
ture of  Babylon,  by  diverting  the  river  Euphrates  from  its 
channel,  in  the  year  5.'i8,  while  Belshnzzur  was  feasting. 
Tliis  event  was  foretold  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  declared  : 
••  Thus  saith  the  Lord  to  his  anointed,  to  Cyrus,  whose  right 
hand  I  have  holden  to  subdue  nations  before  him."  (Chap. 
xlv.  I.)  Cyrus  issued  an  edict  that  the  Jewish  captives 
who  hud  been  deported  to  Itabylon  should  return  to  Jeru- 
salem and  rebuild  their  temple.  Herodotus  states  that  he 
afterwards  invaded  the  country  of  the  Scythian  Massagctie, 
who  were  ruled  by  Queen  Tomyris,  and  that  he  gained  sev- 
eral victories  over  her,  but  was  drawn  into  an  ambush  and 
killed  in  ;'»L".i  H.  C.  According  to  Xenophon,  Cyrus  died  a 
natural  death  at  Pa-:irgad:i>.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Cambyses.  (See  XENOPHON,  •'  Cyropwdia;"  [honours  Slcu- 
Li;s,  books  ii.,  ix.,  x.,  xvii.,  and  xxxi. ;  Sriu  BART,  "  Pro- 
gramma  de  C\ro,"  171:!:  WKTZKE,  "Cyrus  der  (Iriinderdes 
Pcr-i-chcn  Km  In-.  '  1S49;  RAWLINSON,  "Five  Great  Mon- 
archies," 2dcd.  1S71.) 

REVISED  BY  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Cyrus  the  Younger  was  the  second  son  of  Darius 
Nolhus,  king  of  Persia,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  satrap 
of  Lydia  mid  I'hrygia  in  407  B.C.  Having  for 1  a  de- 
sign to  dethrone  his  brother  Artaxerxcs  Mnemon,  he  hired 
a  large  army  of  tireck  mercenaries,  of  whom  Clcarchus,  a 
Spartan,  was  the  leader.  In  the  year  11)1  I!.  C.  he  moved 
his  army  from  Siirdis.  but  kept  his  soldiers  in  ignorance  of 
their  destination.  Xenophon  the  historian  took  part  in  this 
expedition.  Cyrus  met  the  army  of  Artaxcrxcs  at  Cunaxa, 
where,  rashly  exposing  himself  in  the  front,  he  was  killed 
about  Sept.,  401  IS.  C.  His  character  is  praised  by  Xeno- 

C>n.    (See  linoTK.  ••  History  of  Greece  ;"  AKMH-IIOV  "Ana 
is"  and  "  Ilellenica.") 

Cyst  [from  the  lir.  iciim-n,  a  "bladder"],  a  word  com- 
monly used  to  designate  hollow  tumors  or  pathological 
structures  in  the  form  of  a  bladder.  The  name  is  al.-o  ap- 
plied to  hollow  organs  with  thin  walls,  as  the  gall  and  uri- 
nary bladders.  Pathological  cysts  are  frequently  transpa- 
rent and  of  great  tenuity.  They  are  mostly  lined  bv  nn 
epithelium,  and  are  either  simple  or  compound,  uniloeular 
or  multiloeular;  sometimes  they  are  small  and  separate,  ! 


sometimes  very  large  and  complex.    They  are  usually  filled 

with  a  fluid,    s II  lo  in  a  ic  parasitic  and  of  independent 

animal  nature,  as  the  hydatids. 

Cysticer'cus  [from  the  lir.  «wmc,  a  "cyst,"  and  ><p«x, 
a  "tail"  (i.e.  a  "tailed  cyst")],  a  name  applied  to  the 
•s  or  larvns  of  certain  CKSIOII,  \\«M:MS  i  which  see). 
They  are  often  found  in  the  llesh  of  pigs  and  other  animals, 
and  someiimes  in  the  human  body,  causing  the  tumors 
known  as  hydatids.  (See  llvniiii.., 

Cystic  \Vormn.     See  CIMOIH  WORMS. 

Cyt'islis  [lir.  «I»T«T<K],  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Lcgnminosie,  hub-order  PftpiUonaoefl,  "t  whirh  som 

N    popularly  called    broom.      The  common    broom  of 
Kurope  is  the  t't(l',*n*  .*>'••<, ft, n-iiis.     (gee  BROOM.)     Thegeniin 

comprises  many  species,  some  of  which  have  beautiful 
(lower-  and  are  cultivated  in  gardens, 

Oyz'icus,  a  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Anatolia,  ex- 
tending into  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  is  about  70  miles  S.  W. 
of  Constantinople.  It  is  connected  by  a  narrow  neck  with 
the  mainland,  and  is  noted  for  its  picturesque  scenery.  The 
ancient  Orcek  city  of  Cyzicns  was  on  this  peninsula  and 
on  the  Propontis.  The  site  of  this  splendid  city  is  marked 
by  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre. 

Czar  [from  the  Russian  liar,  a  "king"],  the  title  of 
the  emperors  of  Russia.  As  early  as  the  twelfth  century 
this  title  was  given  by  the  Russian  annalists  to  the  grand 
duke  Vladimir  and  his  successors,  but  it  was  not  officially 
used  till  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  year  1505,  Basil 
Ivanovitch  assumed  the  name  of  samodershez  (autocrat), 
and  his  son,  Ivan  the  Terrible,  caused  himself  to  bo  crowned 
cz»r  in  I.">I7.  In  1724,  Peter  the  Great  added  the  title 
i/or  to  that  of  czar,  an  assumption  of  dignity  which 
some  of  the  European  powers  refused  to  acknowledge.  The 
wife  of  the  czar  was  called  czarina;  she  is  now  styled  t'm- 
peratritzn.  Among  the  Russians  the  czar  is  popularly 
termed  huttoodar. 

Czartory8'ki(AiiA«  GEORGE),  PRINCE,  a  Polish  patriot, 
a  son  of  Prince  Adam  Casimir,  president  of  the  Polish  Diet, 
was  born  at  Warsaw  Jan.  14,  1770.  Ue  fought  against 
Russia  in  Kit-,  was  taken  to  St.  Petersburg  as  a  hostage, 
and  gained  the  favor  of  the  grand  duke  Alexander,  who 
appointed  him  assistant  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  1802, 
which  position  he  resigned  in  180S.  In  the  revolution  of 
1S30  he  supported  the  Poles  against  Russia,  and  was 
elected  president  of  the  new  government  Jan.,  1831,  but 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Poles  in  August  of  that  year  went 
into  exile.  Died  in  Paris  July  16,  1861. 

Czas'lau,  a  town  of  Bohemia.  45  miles  E.  8.  E.  of 
Prague.  Its  church,  in  which  the  Hussite  leader  Ziska 
was  buried,  is  surmounted  by  a  spire  said  to  be  the  highest 
in  Bohemia.  Here  Krcderiek  the  (Ireat  defeated  the  Aus- 
trians  May  17,  17JL'.  Pop.  in  1S71,  o«98. 

Czeg'led,  a  market-town  of  Hungary,  is  on  the  railway 
from  Pcsth  to  Teinesi  ;\r.  about  JO  mill 's'.S.  E.  of  Pesth.  It 
has  some  handsome  buildings  and  large  breweries;  also  a 
trade  in  red  wine.  Pop.  in  ]s7»,  22,206. 

Czensto'chow,  a  town  of  Poland,  on  the  river  Warthe. 
Here  is  a  convent  which  has  a  dark-colored  picture  of  the 
Virgin,  visited  by  multitudes  of  pilgrims,  and  reputed  to 
have  miraculous  power.  Pop.  14,167. 

Czerka'sy,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Kiev,  on  the  Dnieper,  156  miles  E.  S.  E.  from  Berditchef, 
is  the  seat  of  the  lietman  of  the  Saporoj  Cossacks.  Pop. 
13,311. 

Czer'mak  (JOHANX  XKPOJCCK),  born  at  Prague  Juno  17, 
1828,  became  in  1885  professor  of  physiology  at  Jena.  He 
published,  among  other  works,  "The  Laryngoscope,  and 
its  Practical  Value  for  Physiology  and  Medicine"  (1860), 
and  "Information  from  a  Physiological  Study"  (1864). 
Died  Sept.  lf>,  1873,  while  professor  at  Leipsic. 

Czer'nowitz,  capital  of  the  Austrian  duchy  of  Buko- 
vina.  is  on  a  hill  near  the  river  Pruth,  about  160  miles 

S.  S.  K.  of  L berg.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  of  the 

Oriental  Greek  Church,  has  a  Greek  theological  seminary, 
a  gymnasium,  a  Realschulc,  a  school  of  midwifery,  a  pro- 
vincial library,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  and  manufactures 
of  clocks,  hardware,  silver-ware,  etc.  Pop.  in  1870,  33,8S4. 

Czer'ny  (GF.ORRK),  or  Kara  George  (Black  George), 
a  Servian  chief,  born  Dee.  21,  1766,  was  originally  a  peas- 
ant. Ho  became  in  1S06  the  leader  of  the  Servians,  who 
had  revolted  against  Turkey.  He  defeated  the  Turks,  cap- 
tured Belgrade  in  Dee.,  18(16.  and  liberated  Servia.  secretly 
aided  by  Russia.  When  Russia,  invaded  by  Napoleon, 
could  no  longer  support  him.  Czcrny  was  driven  out  by  the 
Turks  in  IslJi.  Having  returned  to  Servia,  he  was  mur- 
dered in  July.  1*17,  nt  the  instance  of  Milosch  Obrcno- 
vitch. — -His  second  son,  ALEXANDER  KARAGEORGEVITCH, 
was  prince  of  Servia  from  1842  to  1858. 
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D,  the  fourth  letter  of  the  Phoenician  and  Hebrew,  as 
well  as  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  alphabets.  The  name  in 
Hebrew  (utileth)  signifies  "  door,"  and  the  picture  of  a  door 
was  probably  its  original  hieroglyphic  form.  Some  have 
conjectured  that  the  (ireek  delta  (A)  derived  its  form  from 
the  triangular  door  of  a  tent.  The  sound  of  the  English  rf 
is  formed  by  placing  the  tongue  against  the  gums  at  the 
roots  of  the  teeth.  But  in  pronouncing  the  letter  in  several 
other  languages  (as  the  Spanish,  Arabic,  and  Persian)  the 
tongue  is  placed  against  the  teeth  themselves,  and  from 
this  circumstance  it  is  termed  a  dental.  In  the  Sanscrit 
there  are  two  letters  which  arc  represented,  though  not 
quite  accurately,  by  the  English  rf.  The  one  is  truly  a  den- 
tal, being  similar  to  the  Spanish  rf;  the  other  is  formed  by 
turning  the  tip  of  the  tongue  back  against  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  whence  it  is  termed  a  palatal,  and  sometimes  a 
cerebral,  letter.  D  is  often  interchanged  with  other  let- 
ters (as  (  and  th  (9))  of  the  same  class.  Hence  burned  be- 
comes burnt,  passed  becomes  past,  and  so  on  ;  and 
we  have  such  variations  as  burden  and  burthen, 
murder  and  marther,  though  the  latter  is  now  ob- 
solete. 

The  sound  of  dental  d  often  approaches,  or  is 
actually  changed  into,  that  of  th  in  this.  Thus,  in 
Spanish,  d  when  between  two  vowels  or  at  the  end 
of  a  word,  has  almost,  if  not  exactly,  the  sound  of 
th  in  the  English  word  smother;  the  same  is  sub- 
stantially true  of  the  Danish ;  hence  the  Danish 
words  for  "  brother"  (broder)  and  "mother"  (moder) 
have  nearly  the  same  sound  as  their  English  equiv- 
alents. The  delta  (8)  of  the  modern  Greeks  has 
exactly  the  same  sound  as  our  th  in  thii. 

D,  in  music,  is  the  second  note  in  the  scale,  and 
is  one  tone  above  C.  In  chemistry  D  stands  for  didymium. 

Among  the  ancient  Romans,  D  (capital)  stood  for  500,  or 
as  an  abbreviation  it  stood  for  dirm  (a.  title  signifying  the 
"godlike"),  and  Decimtis,  a  name.  Among  the  ancient 
Greeks  delta  with  a  mark  on  it  (S)  stood  for  the  number  4. 

Dab  ( Platessa  limanda),  a  small,  flat  fish  belonging  to  the 
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same  genus  as  the  flounder.  It  is  common  on  the  more 
sandy  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  is  found  in  deeper  water 
than  the  flounder,  and  does  not  enter  the  mouths  of  streams. 
The  lemon  or  smooth  dab  (Platessa  microcephala)  is  a  larger 
species  of  the  same  genus,  with  a  smooth  body,  very  small 
head  and  mouth,  and  in  color  a  mixture  of  brown  and  yel- 
low shades.  The  rusty  dab  (Platessa.  ferniyinea)  is  a  rare 
fish  of  the  New  England  coast. 

Daboll'  (NATHAN),  born  about  1750,  was  the  author  of 
"Daboll's  Arithmetic"  (formerly  very  famous),  and  also  a 
treatise  on  navigation.  He  was  a  teacher  of  Connecticut. 
Died  at  Groton,  Conn.,  Mar.  9,  1818.— C.  L.  DABOI.I.,  his 
son,  was  the  inventor  of  the  fog-trumpet.  He  died  Oct. 
13,  1866. 

Da  Ca'po  [It.,  rfa,  "from,"  and  capo,  "  head,"  "  begin- 
ning"], a  musical  term,  abbreviated  thus,  D.  C.,  is  an  in- 
struction to  the  performer  in  such  airs  as  end  with  the  first 
strain  to  return  to  the  beginning  and  repeat  the  first  part. 

Dac'ca,  one  of  the  divisions  into  which  the  province 
of  Bengal  in  British  India  is  divided.  Area,  21,418  square 
miles.  Pop.  in  1872,  9,31 7, 777.  It  is  divided  into  five  dis- 
tricts, one  of  which  is  called  Dacca.  The  district  of  Dacca 
forms  part  of  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra. 
It  extends  from  lat.  2.'!°  12'  to  24°  17'  X.,  and  from  Ion.  90° 


11' to  90°  58'  E.  Area,  2897  square  miles.  The  surface 
is  low  and  level ;  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  rice.  Capital,  Dacca.  Pop.  in  1872,  1,853,416. 

Dacca,  a  city,  the  capital  of  the  above  district,  is  in 
Bengal,  on  the  Burha  Gunga,  a  navigable  stream  con- 
nected with  the  Ganges,  127  miles  N.  E.  of  Calcutta.  It 
was  once  a  populous  city,  but  its  prosperity  has  declined. 
It  contains  several  ruined  palaces,  180  mosques,  119  pago- 
das or  Hindoo  temples,  a  government  college,  and  several 
hospitals.  Dacca  was  formerly  celebrated  for  the  manu- 
facture of  fine  muslins,  poetically  termed  "evening  dew" 
and  "flowing  water."  This  manufacture  is  now  extinct. 
Magnificent  ruins  of  palaces,  bridges,  caravanserais,  etc. 
are  visible  here.  Pop.  about  70,000. 

Dace,  a  fish  of  the  family  C'yprinidse,  of  the  same  genus 
(Ltnciietu)  with  the  roach,  and  not  unlike  it  in  form;  the 
mouth  is  larger  and  the  scales  smaller.  The  upper  parts 


Dace. 

arc  dusky  blue,  shading  into  white  on  the  belly ;  the  cheek 
and  gill-covers  are  silvery  white.  Its  flesh  is  not  greatly 
esteemed.  Dace  are  gregarious,  swimming  in  shoals,  and 
spawning  in  June.  There  arc  several  species  which  inhabit 
clear,  quiet  streams,  and  are  found  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  U.  S.  Some  of  the  American  species  are  as- 
signed to  other  allied  genera. 

Dace'Io  [an  anagram  of  alccdo,  a  "kingfisher"], 
a  genus  of  Australian 
kingfishers,  of  which 
several  species  have 
been  observed.  Of  these, 
the  best  known  is  the 
Dacelayiyas,  or  "  laugh- 
ing jackass,"  a  rather 
large  and  handsome  bird 
of  New  South  Wales.  It 
takes  its  popular  name 
from  its  harsh,  dissonant 
cry,  which  greatly  re- 
sembles the  so-called 
laugh  of  the  hyaena, 
and  is  not  altogether 
unlike  the  bray  of  the 
ass.  This  cry  is  uttered 
at  early  dawn.  The  bird  inhabits  hollow  trees,  and  feeds 
upon  fish,  reptiles,  insects,  etc. 

Da'ci,  also  called  Ge'tse,  an  ancient  barbarous  people 
who  inhabited  Dacia.  They  are  supposed  to  have  emi- 
grated from  Thrace  to  Dacia  before  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  Their  name,  "  Getas,"  is  thought  by  critics  to 
be  identical  with  "  Gothi "  or  Goths.  If  this  opinion  is 
correct,  the  Daci  were  a  Germanic  people. 

Da'cia,  a  former  country  of  Europe,  was  occupied  by 
the  Daci,  a  warlike  people.  It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Danube. 
The  Dacians  waged  against  the  Romans  a  long  defensive 
war  which  began  in  10  B.  C.,  when  Augustus  sent  an  army 
to  conquer  them.  In  the  reign  of  Domitian  they  compelled 
the  Romans  to  pay  tribute.  Trajan  conquered  Dacia.  and 
reduced  it  to  a  Roman  province  in  106  A.  D.  It  was  form- 
ally relinquished  by  Hadrian  (117-138)  on  his  accession 
to  power,  and  yet  remained  under  Roman  masters  till  the 
time  of  Aurelian  (270-275),  when  the  Romans  finally  with- 
drew within  the  Danube,  leaving  the  country  to  the  Goths. 
This  province  comprised  the  eastern  part  of  Hungary, 
Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia. 

Dacier  (AxxE  LEFEVRK),  a  learned  French  lady,  the 
wife  of  Andre1  Dacier,  was  born  at  Saumur  in  Mar.,  1654. 


Dacdo  ffiffas,  or 
"  laughing  jsckasa." 
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She  was  instructed  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  her  father,  the 
learned  Tanne^ni  Lett  vir,  became  a  resident  of  I*nris  in 
I  i'n  J,  and  was  employed  by  the  duke  ill'  MontauMer  I"  '-lit 
several  Latin  authors  fur  the  u.->-  "I  'ill-  dauphin.  Shu  wa» 
married  to  Andic  I>:KI-I'  (1W1  ITL'-'i.  librarian  of  tile- 
king,  the  translator  of  i'liitan-h.  :ind  editor  "I  ihc  Di-lphine 

II •>.,  etc.,  iii    ti'i--:;.     She   produced    1'ieneh  traii-lat  ions 

nf  Aiiiiereon  (  liisl  l.  of  Terence,  of  llunn-r'it  "  Iliad  "  (  liilMi  I, 
and  of  tin;  "Odyssey  "  (  I7IIS).  As  au  enthusiastic  admirrr 
of  llomcr  and  cithi-r  ancient  poets,  she  was  engaged  in  a 
famous  controversy  with  La  Motht-,  and  wrote  her  "Traite 
dc  cause  de  la  corruption  du  gout."  (See  BURETTE,  "filogc 
di-  .Mini-.  Dacn  r.")  Died  Aug.  17,  1720. 

Da  t'os'tu  (•'.  .M-).  M.  D.,  an  eminent  American  phy- 
i,  was  liorn  in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  in  tin-  West 
Indii-.-,  1-Vli.  ,,  I-;;:;,  and  received  his  medical  education  at 
Philadelphia  mid  in  Kuropo.  He  became  professor  of  the 
practice  i,l'  medicine  at  tne  Jefferson  College  in  Philudel- 
phia  in  1872.  He  has  published,  besides  other  works,  an 
excellent  treatise  on  "  Medical  Diagnosis"  (3d  cd.  1872). 

Din-ota.     See  DAKOTA,  by  L.  P.  BROCKETT,  M.  D. 

Dnc'tyl  [from  the  Gr.  8a«TvAo?,  a  "  finger,"  because,  like 
tin-  dactyl,  a  finger  has  01.1-  longer  und  two  shorter  parts], 
the  name  of  a  metrical  foot  in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry, 
consisting  of  a  long  and  two  short  syllables,  as  r<Ir»ili»l. 
The  term  is  also  applied  in  the  Knglish  und  other  lan- 
guages to  a  foot  or  measure  consisting  of  one  accented  and 
two  unaccented  syllables,  as  deatiity.  In  Latin  hexameters 
the  next  to  the  last  foot  is  almost  always  a  dactyl. 

Dactylology.     Sec  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Dactylop'tcrus  [from  the  Gr.  «i«rvA<«,  a  "  finger,"  and 
irTfpiir.  a  ••  u  in*; "  |,  a  genus 
ofaeunthopterv^ian  Holies 
of  the  family  Triglid;r,  re- 
markable for  I  he  great  de- 
velopment of  tin-  pectoral 
fins.  The  beautifully-col- 
ored species  Dtictylopte- 
ni*  "i-ii'iifufiH  (commonly 
known  as  the  Indian  tly- 
ing  gurnard)  is  found 
throughout  the  Indian 
i^'cun  and  Archipelago. 
It  is  very  striking  in  form,  Dactylopterus. 

ha\  ing  large  pectoral  fins  and  two  curved  spines  (or  fila- 
ments) between  the  head  and  dorsal  fin,  the  foremost  of 
which  is  much  elongated.  Shoals  of  this  fish  are  often 
seen  flying  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  occasionally 
touching  the  summits  of  the  highest  waves. 

Dnc'tylos  [tir.  <<£«TVJUK,  a  "finger"],  a  finger's  breadth, 
an  ancient  Greek  measure,  equal  to  0.7586  inches. 

Da'cusville,  a  post-township  of  Pickens  co.,  S.  C. 
Pop.  L3M. 

Dacld  ((TKOIIKK  H.),  M.  D.,  a  veterinary  surgeon,  born 
in  England  in  isl;!,  removed  to  the  U.  8.  in  1839,  and  be- 
came well  known  as  a  writer  upon  veterinary  science  and 
kindred  topics. 

Dailr,  a  county  which  forms  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
mainland  of  Florida,  comprising  also  a  part  of  the  "keys" 
or  islands.  Area,  I  lull  square  miles.  The  surface  is  low 
and  level,  and  mostly  occupied  by  the  Everglades,  in  which 
multitudes  of  small  islands  are  interspersed  in  an  expanse 
of  shallow  water.  Capital,  Biscayne.  Pop.  85. 

Dailr,  a  county  which  forms  the  N.  W.  extremity  of 
Georgia.  Area,  160  square  miles.  The  surface  is  finely 
diversified  by  valleys,  and  by  mountains  called  Lookout 
Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge.  Grain  and  wool  are  the 
chief  products.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Alabama  and 
Chattanooga  K.  R.  Capital,  Trenton.  Pop.  :!ti:j». 

Dmlf,  a  county  in  the  S.  W.  of  Missouri.  Area,  498 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Sac  River,  an  affluent 
of  the  Osage.  The  surface  is  undulating  :  the  soil  is  fertile. 
Cattle,  grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  produced.  Capital, 
Greenfield.  Pop.  BUS. 

Dadeville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Tallnpoosa  co., 
Ala.,  :>«  miles  N.  K.  of  Montgomery,  on  the  Savannah  and 
Memphis  R.  K.,  .'(0  miles  X.  W.  of 'Opelika.  It  has  a  min- 
eral spring,  two  weekly  newspapers,  a  female  institute,  and 
other  schools.  Pop.  of  township,  12i'in. 

.1.  .M.  OLIVKII.  En.  AMI  PROP.  "  TALLAPOOSA  \K«S." 

Da'do,  an  Italian  word  signifying  a  "die,"  is  applied 
in  architecture  to  the  cubic  block  which  fnnus  the  bodv  of 
a  pedestal,  and  is  between  the  base  and  the  cornice,  'flit- 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  wainscoting  of  a  room. 

Dird'alns  [Gr.  AaiioAoc],  a  personage  of  Greek  my- 
thology, was  celebrated  as  an  inventor  and  mechanical 
genius.  He  was  the  reputed  inventor  of  the  auger,  saw, 


and  other  tools.    According  to  tradition,  he  built  the  I 
rinth  of  Crete,  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Cumie.  and  fabri- 
cated wings  with  which  be  Hew  from  Crete  to  Sicily.     Ho 
lather  of   ICAIII  s  (  which  see-). 

DirdAlus  of  Sicyon,  son   and  pupil  of   Pa'r 
hiinsclt  a  di-tiiiL-uMi. -d  artist,  flourished  about    IHII   I'.,  i '. 
lie  nt:ide  tor  the  Eleiins,  after  their  victory  over  the  I 
diemonians,  the  trophy  wliieh  they  erected  in    tie 
i  Altis.    Besides  this  he  fashioned  statues  of  several  athletes, 
a  Victory,  and  others  enumerated  by  Pansanias. 

HKMIY   lh:i 

Dart,  a  town  of  Luion,  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
capital  of  the  province  of  North  Camarines,  is  about  1  III 
miles  S.  E.  of  Manila.  Pop.  about  7500. 

Daffodil  [Gr.  iff<M«*«  i  I*at.  atpliodelut],  the  English 
name  of  (hose  species  of  jfnrcittus  which  have  a  large 
bell-shaped  corona.  The  common  daffodil  (A'amimi 
!'*<  I''/«I-IHIITI'M«»)  is  a  native  of  England,  having  showy 
yi  How  flowers.  Another  species,  called  .Vcuvi'««i,«  mniiu; 
is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  sake  of  the  flowers,  whirh 
open  early  in  spring. 

I)agg  (Jons  LKAIH.ET),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  born  in  Middle- 
burg,  Va.,  Feb.  13,  1794,  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Baptist  church, 
Philadelphia  (1825-34),  principal  of  Alabama  l'< 
Athenu-uin  (1836—14),  president  of  Mercer  University 
i  I  s  1 1-54),  and  professor  of  systematic  theology  to  1856. 
He  is  author  of  "  A  Manual  of  Theology,"  "  Church  Order," 
"  Moral  Science,"  used  as  a  text-book  in  several  colleges, 
"  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  etc. — all  valuable  and  popular 
works. 

Dag'gett  (DAVID),  I.L.D..  an  able  American  lawyer 
and  jurist,  born  at  Attlcborough,  Mass.,  Dec.  31,  1764.  lie 
was  a  Senator  of  the  U.  S.  from  1813  to  1819,  and  was  ap- 
pointed in  1826  Kent  professor  of  law  at  Yale  College,  of 
which  he  was  a  graduate.  He  became  chief-justice  of 
Connecticut  in  1832.  Died  April  12,  1851. 

Daggett  ( OLIVER  ELLSWORTH),  D.  D.,  an  American 
scholar  and  divine,  son  of  David,  noticed  above,  born  Jan. 
14,  1810,  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  graduated  at  Yale  College 
(1828),  ordained  pastor  of  the  South  church,  Hartford, 
Conn.  (April  12,  1SH7),  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
church,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  nearly  twenty-three  years, 
afterwards  was  professor  of  divinity  in  Yale  College  about 
three  years,  and  is  now  pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational 
church,  New  London,  Conn.;  author  of  several  printed 
sermons,  of  many  articles  in  the  "  New  Englander,"  and 
also  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  "  Connecticut  Hy  mo-Book," 
issued  in  1845. 

Dagheatan'  [from  the  Persian  dmjh,  "  mountain,"  and 
•fan,  "country"],  a  province  of  Russia,  extends  along  the 
western  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  from  lat.  41°  to  43°  N., 
and  is  mostly  between  Ion.  46°  and  50°  E.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  S.  W.  by  the  Caucasus  Mountains,  and  the  surface  is 
generally  mountainous.  Area,  11,039  square  miles.  Chief 
town,  Derbend.  The  country  belonged  to  Persia  until 
1812,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Russia,  but  the  Russian  rule 
was  not  fully  established  until  the  submission  of  Schamyl 
in  1859.  Pop.  449,096. 

Dag'obert  [Lat.  Haynbertttt]  I.,  king  of  the  Franks, 
born  about  1)02  A.  !>.,  succeeded  his  father,  Clotaire  II.,  in 
628.  He  died  in  638,  leaving  two  sons,  Sigebert,  king  of 
Australia,  and  Clovis  II,  of  Ncustria. 

Da'gOe,  or  Da'go,  an  island  of  Russia,  in  the  Baltic 
Sea.  ia  a  part  of  Esthonia,  and  is  separated  from  the  island 
of  Oesel  by  the  narrow  Sele-Sund.  It  is  nearly  34  miles 
long  and  15  miles  wide.  Area,  234  square  miles.  Its  soil 
is  not  fertile.  The  inhabitants  (partly  Swedish  and  partly 
Esthonian)  number  about  10,000.  There  are  forests  upon 
the  island.  The  exports  are  fish,  and  cattle  of  a  small  and 
peculiar  breed. 

Dn'gon  [a  diminutive  of  endearment,  and  apparently 
masculine,  from  the  Hebrew  day,  "  a  fish  "],  a  Philistine 
i;od,  human  down  to  the  waist,  with  the  tail  of  a  fish ;  em- 
bodying the  idea  of  fertility.  The  Phcenieians  also  bad  a 
fish-god,  Dagon.  The  identity  of  the  Assyrian  Dagan  with 
the  Phoenician  Dagon,  affirmed  by  some,  is  denied  by 
others. 

Dags'borongh,  a  hundred  and  post-village  of  Sussex 
Del.  The  village  is  about  12  miles  S.  E.  of  George- 
town. Total  pop.  2599. 

Dagnerre  (Lons  JU-UTKS  MANI>£),  the  inventor  of  the 
daguerreotype,  was  born  at  Cormeilles  in  1789.  He  became 
a  skilful  scene-painter,  and  was  one  of  the  inventors  of  the 
diorama.  Daguerre  and  Xiepee  ( 1 765-1833)  began  to  make 
experiments  in  photography  conjointly  in  1826.  After  the 
death  of  Xiepee.  Dagnerre  succeeded  in  forming  indelible 
s  on  metallic  plates  by  the  chemical  action  of  light. 

II mtinued    to   make    improvements   in   photography. 

Hied  July  12,  1S51. 
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Daguer'reotype  [named  from  Daguerre,  its  inventor], 
the  first  successful  (now  obsolete)  lurni  of  the  photograph. 
A  polished  plate  of  silvered  metal  was  exposed  in  dark- 
ness to  the  vapor  of  iodine  mixed  with  bromine,  or  of 
iodine  alone,  until  it  took  a  reddish-yellow  tint.  It  was 
then  exposed  to  the  luminous  image  of  the  camera,  and 
quickly  transferred  to  a  dark  room.  Hero  the  plate  (on 
which  no  image  was  visible)  was  exposed  to  vapor  of  mer-  j 
cury,  which  brought  out  the  figure  by  blending  with  that 
part  of  the  surface  which  had  been  affected  by  the  light  in 
the  camera.  Next  the  plate  was  washed  in  a  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  removed  the  unaltered  iodo- 
bromido  of  silver,  and  left  the  picture  untouched.  The 
principles  involved  are  discussed  under  PHOTOGRAPHY,  by 
PROF.  C.  F.  CHANDLER,  PH.  D.,  LL.D.  (which  see). 

Daguscnhon'da,  a  post-village  of  Elk  co.,  Pa.,  is  at 
the  junction  of  the  Daguscahonda  11.  It.  with  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Erie  R.  R.,  5  miles  W.  of  St.  Mary's.  There  are 
coal-mines  in  the  vicinity. 

Dalil'rn,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  Prussian  Rhine 
province,  in  the  circle  of  Geldern,  has  extensive  manufac- 
tures. Pop.  in  1871,  6162. 

Dahl'green,  a  township  of  Carver  co.,  Minn.  Pop. 
1303. 

Dahl'gren  (Jons  A.),  U.  S.  N.,  born  Nov.  13,  1809,  in 
Philadelphia,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Feb.  1, 
1826,  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1832,  a  lieutenant 
in  1837,  a  commander  in  1S55,  a  captain  in  1862,  and  a 
rear-admiral  in  1863.  On  the  22d  of  April.  1861,  through 
the  abandonment  of  his  trust  by  Capt.  Franklin  Buchanan, 
Dahlgren,  then  on  ordnance  duty,  became  commandant  of 
the  U.  S.  navy-yard,  Washington,  and  to  his  firmness  and 
sound  judgment  at  that  crisis  the  government  was  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  the  yard  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Confederates.  In  the  fall  of  1862  Dahlgren  was  de- 
tached from  the  navy-yard,  and  appointed  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  ordnance,  and  in  June,  1863,  became  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  South  Atlantic  blockading  squadron,  re- 
lieving Rear-Admiral  S.  F.  Dupont  of  that  command  in  the 
harbor  of  Port  Royal,  S.  C.,  July  6,  1863.  He  at  once 
commenced  active  operations  in  conjunction  with  Gen. 
Gillmore,  U.  S.  A.,  which  speedily  resulted  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  greater  part  of  Morris  Island  and  the  silencing 
of  Fort  Sumter,  and  secured  a  safe  anchorage  for  the  mon- 
itors inside  the  bar  of  Charleston,  thus  effectually  putting 
a  stop  to  the  blockade-running  which  had  been  before  so 
successfully  practised,  and  reducing  Charleston  to  a  place 
of  no  importance  for  the  rest  of  the  war.  After  the  fall 
of  Charleston  in  1865,  Dahlgren  resigned  his  command, 
and  in  1866  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  South 
Pacific  squadron,  in  the  discharge  of  which  duty  he  remained 
for  two  years.  In  1868  he  was  a  second  time  appointed 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  ordnance,  from  which  station  he  was 
relieved  at  his  own  request  in  1870,  and  ordered  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  navy-yard  at  Washington,  where  he  died  July 
12,  1870. 

Rear-Admiral  Dahlgren  was  a  man  of  most  exemplary 
character,  of  great  personal  bravery,  and  of  rare  ability. 
He  is  the  author  of  the  following  works,  viz. :  "  Exercise 
and  Manoeuvre  for  the  Boat  Howitzer  U.  S.  N."  (1852), 
"System  of  Boat  Armament  U.  S.  N."  (1852),  "Ordnance 
Memoranda "(1853),  "Shells  and  Shell-guns"  (1856) ;  and 
it  is  mainly  to  his  labors  that  the  navy  is  indebted  for  the 
great  improvement  in  its  ordnance  which  has  taken  place 
since  1840.  The  t)-inch  and  11-inch  Dahlgren  "smooth- 
bores "  are  still  the  favorites  of  American  seamen,  and  for 
lightness,  range,  and  accuracy  combined  the  Dahlgren 
howitzer  is  unsurpassed  by  any  boat-gun  in  the  world. 
(See  ARTILLERY.)  FOXHALL  A.  PARKEH,  U.  S.  N. 

Dahlgren  (ULRic),  an  American  officer,  born  in  1842, 
was  a  son  of  Rear-Admiral  Dahlgren.  He  was  aide-de- 
camp to  Gens.  Burnsido  and  Hooker,  distinguished  him- 
self by  several  acts  of  gallantry,  and  lost  a  leg  at  Hagers- 
town  in  July,  1863.  He  commanded  a  body  of  cavalry  in 
a  raid  against  Richmond,  the  outer  works  of  which  he  as- 
saulted. During  the  retreat  from  that  city  he  was  killed 
Mar.  4,  1864. 

Dahl'gren  Gun  [named  from  Admiral  Dahlgren,  its 
inventor],  an  improved  form  of  ordnance  used  for  howit- 
zers, heavy  artillery,  and  especially  in  naval  gunnery.  It 
having  been  demonstrated  that  in  ordinary  cast  guns  the 
weight  of  the  metal  forward  is  greater  than  is  needed,  and 
that  by  far  the  greatest  strain  in  firing  is  at  the  breech, 
Dahlgren  greatly  increased  the  relative  size  and  weight  of 
the  breech,  with  the  best  results.  These  guns  are  chiefly 
used  by  the  U.  S.  forces.  (See  ARTILLERY.) 

Dah'lia  [named  in  honor  of  Andrew  Dahl,  a  Swedish 
botanist],  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Compositic  and 
sub-order  Tubuliflorso.  They  are  natives  of  Mexico,  and 


the  numerous  varieties  cultivated  arc  chiefly  derived  from 
two  species — Dahlia  .,,,•<•/,(,.(  ;md  Itnlitin  rurinhilin.  New 
varieties  are  easily  obtained  by  the  artiticial  fecundation 
of  one  with  the  pollen  of  another.  Dahlias  have  recently 
become  very  popular,  being  conspicuous  for  their  varied 
and  exquisite  colors  and  regularity  of  form.  The  tuberous 
roots  of  these  plants,  although  not  agreeable  in  taste,  are 
used  as  food  in  Mexico.  A  light  and  moderately  rich  soil, 
with  plentiful  moisture,  appears  to  be  best  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  dahlias. 

Dahl'mniin  (KniKimiCH  CHRISTOPH),  a  German  hipto- 
rian,  born  at  Wismar  May  13,  1785.  lie  became  in  1S22 
professor  of  history  at  Kiel,  in  182(J  professor  of  political 
economy  in  Gottingcn,  and  was  in  1837,  on  account  of  his 
protest  against  the  abolition  of  the  fundamental  law  by 
King  Ernest  Augustus,  deprived  of  his  chair.  In  1842  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  history  at  Bonn.  In  1848  he 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  constitutional  party.  His 
chief  works  are  a  "  History  of  Denmark  "  (3  vols.,  1840-43), 
a  "  History  of  the  English  Revolution  "  (6th  ed.  1864),  and 
a  "History  of  the  French  Revolution"  (lid  c.l.  1MU).  A 
biography  of  Dahlmann  has  been  published  by  Springer 
(1S70).  Died  Dec.  5,  1860. 

Dahlone'ga,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Lumpkin  co., 
Ga.,  is  on  a  hill  about  66  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Atlanta.  Gold- 
mines have  been  opened  in  the  vicinity.  Here  was  before 
the  war  a  branch  mint  of  the  U.  S. ;  the  building  has  re- 
cently been  converted  into  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural 
College,  attended  by  125  students.  The  village  has  one 
weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  471.  The  name  of  Dahlonega 
is  a  compound  of  Indian  and  English.  When  gold  was 
first  discovered  here  the  Indians  flocked  in  from  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  Cherokees  then  inhabited  this 
part  of  Georgia.  Sega  was  the  Indian  word  for  yellow, 
and  they  called  gold  dalla-ntga,  yellow  dollar,  putting  the 
adjective  after  the  substantive.  The  village  that  soon 
irri'u-  up  here  in  the  midst  of  the  gold-region  took  the 
Indian  name  of  Dalla-nega;  the  spelling,  however,  was 
afterwards  changed  by  the  introduction  of  the  A  and  o,  as 
it  now  stands.  Pop.  471.  ED.  "  MOUNTAIN  SIGNAL." 

Dahlonega,  a  post-township  of  Wapello  co.,  la.  Pop. 
623. 

Daho'mey,  a  kingdom  of  Western  Africa,  in  Guinea. 
is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  partly  on 
the  W.  by  the  river  Volta,  which  separates  it  from  Ashan- 
tee.  Its  limits  are  not  exactly  defined.  Area,  estimated 
at  about  4000  square  miles.  The  surface  is  generally  level, 
but  the  northern  part  is  diversified  by  hills,  which  are 
covered  with  luxuriant  forests.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Maize, 
cotton,  sugar,  yams,  tobacco,  beans,  pease,  and  manioc  are 
cultivated  here.  The  cocoa-nut  tree  and  other  species  of 
palm  flourish.  Among  the  wild  animals  are  lions,  tigers, 
and  elephants.  The  people  are  pagans.  The  tiger  is  the 
principal  fetish.  The  Dahomans  are  bloodthirsty  and 
abject,  but  hospitable  and  courageous.  They  can  only 
approach  their  despot  by  crawling  with  their  faces  in  the 
dust.  The  monarch  once  a  year  sprinkles  his  ancestors' 
graves  with  human  blood.  No  one  can  take  a  wife  except 
by  gift  or  purchase  from  the  sovereign.  At  the  death  of  a 
king  the  multitude  of  wives  in  his  seraglio  set  to  butcher- 
ing one  another  till  checked  by  the  successor.  The  king 
has  a  standing  army  of  about  6000  female  warriors.  Capi- 
tal, Abomey.  Pop.  about  180,000.  (See  FORBES,  "Mis- 
sions to  Dahomey,"  1851;  BURTON,  "A  Mission  to  Daho- 
mey," 1864.) 

DaiinH'l,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Ciudad 
Real,  20  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  the  city  of  Ciudad  Real.  It  has 
a  Gothic  church,  a  town-hall,  and  a  hospital ;  also  manu- 
factures of  linen  and  woollen  fabrics  and  blond  lace.  Pop. 
12,500. 

Daimio,  di'me-o,  the  title  of  the  feudal  lords  of  Japan. 
They  are  264  in  number,  and  have  exercised  in  their  own 
districts  the  powers  of  petty  sovereigns.  Eighteen  of 
these  daimios  were  virtually  independent  within  their  own 
dominions,  and  hence  arose  many  impediments  to  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  Japanese  with  Europeans.  The  recent 
revolution  in  Japan  brings  this  old  feudalism  to  an  end. 
(See  JAPAN.) 

Daingerfield,  a  post-village  of  Titus  co.,  Tex.,  17 
miles  S.  E.  of  Mount  Pleasant.  It  has  one  weekly  and 
one  monthly  newspaper.  Pop.  272. 

Dai'ry  [supposed  to  bo  derived  from  an  old  English 
word,  (ley  or  day,  "milk"],  the  department  of  farming 
which  includes  the  production  of  milk  ;  also  the  house  or 
apartment  where  milk  is  kept,  and  where  butter,  cheese, 
etc.  arc  manufactured.  (See  BUTTER,  by  PROF.  C.  F. 
CHANDLER,  PH.  D.,  LL.D.,  and  CHEESE.) 

Da'is  [Fr.  dnii,  a  "canopy;"  It.  deuce  ;  probably  akin 
to  the  Ger.  Ti»ch,  a  "  table  "J,  in  architecture,  the  platform 
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at  the  upper  cuil  »f  a  dining-hall  whcro  stood  the  table 
fur  distinguished  guests ;  also  the  canopied   scat  for  those 
who  sa!  there.      Mei|i;c\  al  M  riters  used  this  word  with  run 
siclcrable  latitude,  one  of  its  significations  being  a  canopy 
over  a  shrine  or  statue. 

Dlli'sy  [from  the-  Anglo  Saxon  tla-yei-ayc,  i.  e.  "day's 

eye"J,  :i  genus  (/*(///«)  of  small  perennial  plants  of  tho 
order  rnnipuMtie.  The  ilaisy  is  a  native  uf  Kurope,  and 
very  summon  in  (Jrcat  Britain,  uhere  its  delicate,  crim-on 
ti|i|icd  (lower  lias  been  immortalized  by  Hums  and  other 
pouts.  Tile  \ariety  called  "hen  iind  chickens"  has  tho 
main  tlower-heails  siirnmnile.l  by  smaller  ones,  with  short 
steins  growing  from  tho  summit  of  tho  scape.  New  and 
very  beautiful  varieties  have  lately  lie*  n  introduced  by  the. 
florists.  In  Scotland  this  flower  is  called  gowau.  A  few 
species  of  ttetla  have  been  discovered  in  the  S.  W.  portion 
of  the  I  .  8. 

Dako'ta,  a  Territory  of  tho  t".  S.,  in  the  N.  central 
portion  of  the  1'nion,  lying  W.  of  the  Ked  Uiver  of  the 
North,  and  bisected  diagonally  by  the  Missouri  Hivcr.  It 
lies  between  tho  parallels  of  1 1"0  40'  and  4!t°  N.  lat.,  and  be- 
tween tho  meridians  of  96°  25'  and  104°  W.  Ion.  from 
Urt'enwich.  Tho  greater  part  of  its  southern  boundary  lies 
along  the  parallel  of  42°  311',  but  at  its  8.  E.  extremity  it 
extends  southward  to  the  mouth  of  tho  Big  Sioux  Kivcr. 
Tho  Territory  is  bounded  on  tho  N.  hy  British  An 
and  in  part  by  tho  new  province  of  Manitoba;  on  the  E. 
by  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Iowa;  on  the  S.  by  Ne- 
braska ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Territories  of  Wyoming  and 
Montana.  Its  greatest  length  is  414  miles,  and  its  greatest 
width  3BO  miles.  Its  area  is  150,932  square  miles,  or 
96,595,840  acres,  including  a  detached  portion,  2000  square 
miles  in  area,  lying  W.  of  Wyoming  Territory. 

/"./'•r  «/'  tin-  t'nnntry. — The  Missouri  Kiver  traverses  the 
whole  Territory  nearly  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  and  with  its 
many  tributaries — of  which  the  Big  Sioux,  Vermilion,  and 
Dakota  on  the  E.  side,  and  the  Niobrara,  which  forms  part 
of  the  southern  boundary,  the  White  (or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  White  Earth)  River,  the  Wakpashicha  or  Bad 
River,  the  Big  Cheyenne  or  Good  River,  the  Moreau  River, 
the  Reo  or  Grand  River,  Heart  River,  and  Little  Missouri 
on  tho  W.  side — -drains  tho  greater  part  of  the  Territory, 
and  furnishes  more  than  1000  miles  of  steamboat  naviga- 
tion. The  Red  River  of  the  North  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Territory  for  200  miles,  and  discharges  its 
waters  through  Lake  Winnipeg  into  Nelson's  River  and 
Hudson's  Bay.  It  has  numerous  small  tributaries  in  Da- 
kota, but  except  the  Pembina,  which  drains  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  Territory,  they  aro  mostly  small. 
The  only  other  considerable  streams  not  connected  with  the 
Missouri  or  its  affluents  are  the  Little  Souris  or  Mouse 
River,  an  inlet  or  tributary  of  Souris  Lake,  and  the  stream 
which  connects  the  Turtle  Lakes  with  Minnewakan  or 
Devil's  Lake.  Tho  whole  region  E.  and  N.  of  the  Missouri 
Kiver  is  studded  with  great  numbers  of  small  lakes.  The 
largest  of  these  is  Minnewakan  or  the  Devil's  Lake,  tho 
waters  of  which  are  brackish,  though  liked  by  the  buffaloes. 
It  has  an  area  of  about  400  square  miles.  Tchanchikahah, 
Long  Lake,  Big  Stone  Lake,  Lake  Traverse,  Wood  Lake, 
the  Turtle  Lakes,  Lake  Kampeshka,  and  several  others 
are  considerable  bodies  of  water.  The  surface  of  the  Ter- 
ritory is  greatly  varied.  In  the  south-eastern  portion  is  a 
plateau  or  range  of  highlands  which  attains  at  its  highest 
point  an  elevation  of  2046  feet  above  the  sea.  This  is 
called  tho  Cotcau  des  Prairies.  W.  of  this,  but  with  a  con- 
siderable depression  between  (the  valley  of  the  Dakota 
River),  is  another  range  of  highlands,  known  as  the  Coteau 
de  Missouri.  This  extends  to  the  banks  of  tho  Missouri, 
which  in  Central  Dakota  is  1300  feet  or  moro  above  tho 
sea.  Northward  of  the  Coteau  des  Prairies  extends  for  200 
miles  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  about 
forty  or  fifty  miles  in  width,  and  sloping  northward,  from 
an  elevation  of  about  1000  or  1100  feet  at  lireckcnriilgc  t" 
700  or  SIM)  feet  at  Pembina.  W.  of  this,  another  plateau, 
somewhat  higher  and  not  quite  so  fertile,  extends  to  the 
western  lino  of  the  Territory,  and  indeed  to  the  foot-hills 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Montana.  \\".  of  the  Missouri 
the  country  rises  gradually,  and  in  the  S.  W.  culminates  in 
the  Black  Hills,  an  outlying  range  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, in  which,  however,  there  are  no  considerable  sum- 
mits in  the  Territory.  In  the  extreme  southern  and  south- 
western portion  lying  between  the  Hig  Cheyenne  and  the 
White  River  is  a  large  tract  extending  into  X.  W.  Ne- 
braska, known  as  Les  Mam  aise-  Terres  or  the  Bad  Lands, 
perfectly  sterile,  and  furrowed  and  ridged,  by  the  action  of 
water-currents  upon  the  blue  clay,  into  the  most  fantastic 
forms. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  nearly  the  entire  surface  of  the 
country  is  composed  of  plateaus  of  greater  or  less  eleva- 
tion, but  none  of  them  so  high  as  those  of  Wyoming  and 


Colorado.  Scattered  over  these  plateaus  aro  numerous  iso- 
lated buttes  (  peaks  or  summits),  usually  not  rising  more 
than  from  500  to  I.JIHI  fe. -i  tbori  the  plains;  those  buttes 
have  received  the.,  most  fanciful  names,  such  as  Dog's 
Ears,  Deer's  Ears,  Eagle's  Nest,  Bull  Buttc,  Maisou  du 
(hi.  11  (House  of  tho  Dog),  Slim  Buttc,  White  Clay  Untie, 
•to,  ' '  •. 

AltliiMiL'h  a  large  portion  of  tho  surface  of  this  Territory 
-  of  prairie,  there  is  a  supply  of  timber  mllieienl  for 
tho  use  of  settlers  in  nearly  every  locality,  and  tho  margins 
of  most  of  tho  rivers  are  fringed  with  a  line  growth  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  forest  trees.  In  tho  neighborhood  of 
the  Black  Hills  extensive  forests  of  excellent  pine  and 
other  timber  aro  found. 

The  basin  of  tho  lied  River  of  the  North  consists  mostly 
of  open  grassy  plains,  affording  an  abundant  and  nutritious 
pasturage  through  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  and  with 
little  labor  and  expense  an  ample  supply  of  food  may  bo 
secured  for  the  keeping  of  live-stock  during  the  severe 
winters  of  this  high  northern  latitude.  This  region  has 
long  been  noted  for  its  extensive  fur-trade,  and  although 
its  agricultural  capacities  aro  of  the  highest  order,  the 
aversion  of  tho  fur-traders  and  trappers  to  the  extension 
of  tho  settlements  has  hitherto  prevented  the  immigration 
which  would  otherwise  doubtless  have  tended  towards  this 
favored  portion  of  tho  Territory. 

The  climate  of  Southern  Dakota  is  comparatively  mild, 
but  in  the  northern  portions  tho  winters  are  long  and  se- 
vere. The  annual  precipitation  of  moisture  is  twenty 
inches,  and  so  distributed  throughout  the  year  as  to  bo 
amply  sufficient  for  the  perfect  maturity  of  the  crops. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  Dakota  are  exceedingly  favor- 
able to  tho  growth  of  wheat,  corn,  and  other  eereals,  while 
j  all  of  the  iruits  and  vegetables  raised  in  tho  Northern 
States  are  here  produced  in  the  greatest  perfection. 

(feoloyy  anil  Mineralogy. — The  geology  of  Dakota  is  very 
simple.  Tho  greater  part  of  its  surface-rocks  belong  to  the 
cretaceous  system  and  to  formations  still  more  recent.  Tho 
only  considerable  exceptions  are  the  valley  of  the  Red  River 
of  the  North,  in  which  salt-springs  and  streams  have  been 
found,  indicating  that  there  the  Silurian  rocks  had  been 
reached,  as  all  known  salt-springs  in  the  U.  S.  issue  from 
that  formation  ;  and  the  region  of  the  Black  Hills,  in  which 
are  found  gold,  silver,  copper,  coal,  iron,  salt,  and  petro- 
leum, showing  that  it  belongs  to  the  earlier  systems.  Prof. 
F.  V.  Hayden  in  1867  made  a  careful  survey  of  then  hills, 
and  found  that  eoming  from  the  cretaceous  rocks  there  wai, 
first,  a  belt  of  three  or  four  miles  in  width,  surrounding  the 
whole  mass  of  Jurassic  rocks  ;  within  this  a  similar  belt  of 
carboniferous  rocks;  then  a  somewhat  narrower  belt  of 
granitic  and  metamorphic  rocks ;  and  that  the  interior 
mass,  a  tract  forty  by  sixty-five  miles  in  extent,  was  wholly, 
on  its  surface,  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  formation.  Some 
of  the  summits  in  this  tract  attain  a  height  of  6500  feet. 
The  upheaval  of  the  region  of  which  Dakota  forms  a  part 
began  in  the  N.  E.,  in  the  valley  of  the  Red  River,  and  con- 
tinued towards  the  S.  W.,  though  probably  the  Black  Hills 
emerged  from  the  flood  before  some  of  the  intervening  lands. 
From  the  Red  River  of  the  North  we  pass  S.  W.  over  a 
broad  cretaceous  belt,  and  enter  a  newer  formation  when 
we  cross  the  Missouri.  This  is  the  tertiary,  and  nearly 
one-half  of  Dakota  is  found  to  be  no  older  than  the  tertiary 
belt  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf,  and  not  so  old  as  most  of 
the  Pacific  slope.  The  part  known  as  the  Bad  Lands,  W. 
of  the  Missouri  and  extending  into  Wyoming,  belongs  to 
tho  tertiary  group  of  the  cenozoic  system.  There  is  a  deso- 
late geological  sepulchre.  The  fossils  are  most  interesting 
and  remarkable.  The  surface  has  been  cut  by  aqueous 
agencies  into  columns  and  buttresses,  monumental  domes, 
and  massive  walls  with  cathedral  majesty.  These  are  filled 
with  fossil  skulls,  jaws,  teeth,  and  thigh-bones  of  various 
races  of  mammals  of  which  scarce  a  single  specimen  is 
familiar  to  tho  anatomist  of  the  present  day.  The  region 
in  its  other  characteristics  is  forbidding.  The  water  is 
brackish  and  very  bad.  The  earth  is  burned  by  the  sun  in 
summer,  arid,  ashy,  and  almost  of  chalky  whiteness.  It  is 
a  treeless  waste,  in  winter  the  abode  of  snow  and  tireless 
storms— a  domain  of  death  and  desolation.  About  the  Yel- 
lowstone River  was  the  last  of  the  inland  seas  to  be  drained, 
and  the  most  recent  ecological  formations  and  fossils  are 
there  found.  Eastern  Dakota  belongs  mainly  to  the  creta- 
ceous age.  At  Sioux  Falls,  however,  there  is  an  upheaval 
of  azoic  rocks,  over  which  the  Sioux  River  passes, descend- 
ing 100  feet  in  about  half  a  mile.  This  rock  is  now  known 
under  the  name  of  Sioux  quartzitc.  It  is  verv  hard,  being 
one  of  the  most  perfectly  metamorphosed  rocks  known  to 
science.  It  is  from  a  rosy  to  a  flesh-red  color.  At  Sioux 
Falls  it  is  nearly  horizontal,  dipping  at  a  very  slight  angle 
to  the  S.  or  S.  W.  The  river  at  this  point  flows  nearly  due 
N.  by  a  long  S-shaped  curve.  Neither  the  uppcrnor  lower 
limit  or  surface  of  the  rock  has  been  accurately  determined, 
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but  the  facts  known  show  it  to  be  400  feet  in  thickness,  and 
it  may  be  much  more.  It  is  also  found  at  the  N.  W.  point 
of  Iowa,  and  at  places  E.  and  N.  E.  of  Sioux  Falls.  It  also 
appears  at  intervals  W.  of  these  for  fifty  miles,  and  is 
largely  exposed  on  the  Dakota  River  in  township  I'M,  of 
range  58  "W.  It  was  metamorphosed  from  a  pure  sand  by 
powerful  igneous  agency.  The  red  pipestone  of  the  Indi- 
ans was  changed  at  the  same  time  from  small  pockets  or 
drifts  of  fine  pure  clay,  lying  between  the  larger  masses  of 
sand,  and  both  received  their  color  from  iron.  A  reddish- 
colored  sandstone  is  found  in  large  amount  along  the  Da- 
kota Hivcr  for  many  miles,  but  does  not  appear  until  about 
twenty-five  miles  above  Yankton.  It  is  abundant,  easily 
quarried  and  wrought,  and  very  useful  for  all  building  pur- 
poses. The  Sioux  quartzite  is  strictly  an  uustratificd  rock, 
but  is  divided  often  quite  regularly  by  transverse  lateral 
and  vertical  rifts.  It  breaks  by  reason  of  these  into  rough 
blocks  and  slabs,  rendering  it  available  for  most  substantial 
and  enduring  building.  It  cannot  be  finely  dressed,  but  is 
proof  against  time  and  elemental  erosion.  In  the  absence 
of  hard  limestones  and  other  stratified  economical  rocks  it 
must  become  valuable  for  foundations,  exposed  walls,  and 
heavy  substructures.  Along  the  Missouri,  and  particularly 
at  Yankton  and  above,  is  the  chalk-rock,  as  it  is  commonly 
called.  It  is  a  soft,  white,  or  blue-tinted  impure  carbonate 
of  lime.  It  has  some  other  alkalies  in  its  composition.  It 
appears  in  considerable  amount  in  the  hills  along  Clay  and 
Turkey  creeks,  in  the  north-eastern  partsof  Yankton  county. 
When  exposed  to  water  and  freezing  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  it  decomposes  slowly,  and  is  slaked  to  a  fine  impal- 
pable powder,  and  when  wet  has  a  soft  and  soapy  feel.  It 
does  not  produce  good  lime.  It  has,  however,  been  em- 
ployed considerably  in  building,  and  is  durable  when  placed 
above  the  ground  upon  good  foundations.  Fossil  fishes 
and  shells,  with  sharks'  teeth  in  great  numbers,  are  found 
in  the  chalk-rock  and  the  dark-red  sandstone  on  the  Dakota 
River,  while  the  Sioux  quartzite  is  clearly  without  fossils 
of  any  kind.  From  Sioux  Falls  to  the  edge  of  the  chalk- 
rock,  in  Yankton  county,  is  not  more  than  fifty  miles,  while 
the  cretaceous  formation  extends  eastward  into  Iowa  for 
some  distance.  Between  these  is  included — in  theory  at 
least — the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  carboniferous  systems, 
We  are,  therefore,  not  denied  the  hope  of  discovering  coal. 
But  over  tho  whole  area  is  spread  the  deep  drift  formation, 
with  a  gently  undulating  prairie  surface,  which  has  no  pre- 
cipitous bluffs  or  deep  ravines  to  expose  the  actual  succes- 
sion of  rocks.  Only  in  the  places  mentioned  do  the  rocks 
named  appear  at  the  surface,  though  search  for  coal  is  soon 
to  be  made  by  an  organized  company  at  Vermilion.  They 
are  preparing  for  deep  boring  at  different  points.  It  is 
feared,  however,  that  the  coal-bearing  rocks  are  pinched 
out,  as  in  North-western  Iowa,  and  that  coal  may  be  found, 
if  at  all,  only  in  detached  and  isolated  outlying  pockets. 
The  valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North  is  a  very  rich 
level  or  gently  undulating  region  of  the  highest  character 
for  agriculture,  and,  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, favored  with  timber  and  water.  With  many  wind- 
ings the  general  course  of  the  river  is  N.,  and  it  receives 
numerous  tributaries  from  Dakota,  several  of  which  arc 
streams  of  good  size.  These  have  pure  water,  and  along 
all  of  them  are  heavy  belts  of  timber  of  hard  varieties. 

The  mineralogy  of  Dakota  has  not  been  minutely  studied. 
The  cretaceous  rocks  yield  most  of  the  forms  of  hydraulic 
cement,  and  when  burned  make  a  lime  of  indifferent  quality. 
The  Hgnite-beds  yield  a  fair  quality  of  coal,  though  it  has  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  tested  to  determine  its  relative  value. 
The  salt-springs  of  the  Red  River  region  produce  a  good 
and  very  pure  salt.  The  Black  Hills  region  forms  a  part 
of  the  Dakota  Indian  reservation,  and  there  has  been  very 
little  opportunity  of  studying  the  minerals  in  situ.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  the  various  mineral  forms  of  silver, 
copper,  iron,  quartz,  and  silica  are  plentiful  in  that  region. 

Climate.— The  isothermal  line  of  70°  average  summer 
temperature — which  is  that  of  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg, 
Chicago,  and  Southern  Minnesota — passes  through  Central 
Dakota,  crossing  in  the  Territory  the  parallel  of  47°  N.  lat. 
The  isothermal  for  the  winter  temperature  of  those  cities 
would  pass  very  near  the  southern  line  of  the  Territory. 
The  cold  is  sometimes  severe  in  winter,  but  it  is  dry  cold, 
and  is  more  easily  borne  than  a  much  higher  temperature 
when  damp  and  chilling.  Tho  climate  is  considerably 
milder  on  the  same  parallels  than  that  of  Minnesota,  not 
being  affected  by  the  damp  atmosphere  from  the  great 
lakes.  In  Northern  Dakota  the  winters  are  long,  and  there 
is  considerable  snowfall,  but  the  spring  opens  about  the  20th 
of  March,  and  the  vegetation  comes  forward  rapidly,  and 
all  crops  mature  except  the  later  and  larger  varieties  of  In- 
dian corn.  The  heats  of  summer  are  much  moderated  by  the 
elevation  of  the  plateaus.  Northern  Dakota  is  an  excellent 
resort  for  invalids  not  too  far  reduced.  The  rainfall  does 
not  usually  exceed,  throughout  the  Territory,  twenty  inches 


per  annum,  and  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  of  this 
fall  during  the  summer  months.  Southern  Dakota  has  a 
fine  climate,  and  on  its  fruitful  soil  the  cereals,  potatoes, 
and  other  root  crops  are  as  successfully  cultivated  ns  any- 
where on  the  continent.  Small  fruits,  as  strawberries, 
raspberries,  whortleberries,  cranberries,  plums,  grapes,  etc., 
grow  wild  in  great  profusion,  and  when  cultivated  yield 
astonishing  crops.  The  soil  of  the  Red  River  region  is 
rich  and  fertile,  as  is  that  of  Southern  Dakota.  The  Bad 
Lands  are  sterile,  and,  unless  they  possess  mineral  wealth, 
will  hardly  prove  very  profitable.  There  is  good  land 
around  the  Black  Hills,  as  well  as  in  North-western  and 
Central  Dakota,  but  there  is  a  largo  admixture  of  gravel 
with  some  of  it;  yet  the  proportion  of  land  which  would 
yield  good  crops  without  irrigation  is  much  larger  than  in 
most  of  the  Western  Territories. 

Zoology,  etc. — The  wild  animals  are  those  of  the  eastern 
slope  and  plateaus  E.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  generally, 
but  they  are  found  in  much  greater  abundance  than  in  most 
of  the  Territories.  Dakota  is  the  paradise  of  the  trapper 
and  hunter  of  furs,  and  most  of  the  Indian  tribes  whose 
home  is  in  the  Territory  are  largely  engaged  in  collect- 
ing furs.  Pembina,  in  the  extreme  N.  E.  of  the  Territory, 
was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  important  settlements 
and  trading-posts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  vast 
quantities  of  furs  were  shipped  from  it.  The  buffalo  is 
now  more  abundant  in  Northern  Dakota  than  anywhere 
else.  The  musk-ox  sometimes,  though  rarely,  appears 
there.  The  moose,  elk,  and  one  or  two  species  of  deer  are 
found  there.  Of  beasts  of  prey,  the  bears  (both  the  black 
and  cinnamon  species)  are  plenty ;  the  panther,  wild-eat, 
lynx,  wolf,  badger,  wolverene,  pine  and  stone  marten,  the 
skunk,  tho  mink,  and  several  varieties  of  foxes,  arc  the 
principal.  Among  smaller  animals,  there  arc  the  gopher,  the 
prairie-dog,  the  rabbit,  several  species,  squirrels  of  several 
species,  and  quite  an  army  of  the  smaller  rodents.  The 
birds  are  essentially  those  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
valleys,  and  include  a  wide  range,  from  the  great  eagles  and 
vultures  to  the  tiny  humming-birds  or  the  sad- voiced 
pewit.  The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  with  fish,  and  reptiles 
are  not  wanting,  though  venomous  ones  are  not  abundant. 
The  vegetation  of  Dakota  Territory  is  not  remarkable, 
though  it  is  far  from  being  a  treeless  region.  The  valley 
of  the  Red  River  of  the  North  has  its  forests  of  hard- wood 
trees — the  oak,  hickory,  beech,  birch,  maple,  etc.;  the 
other  rivers  have  strips  of  timber  along  their  banks, 
though  generally  of  cottonwood  or  other  inferior  woods. 
Around  the  Black  Hills  there  is  a  heavy  growth  of  timber, 
mostly  pine,  spruce,  and  fir.  In  the  Bad  Lands  there  is 
no  timber.  In  S.  E.  Dakota  the  settlers  arc  planting  many 
trees,  which  do  well,  and  will  eventually  supply  that  region 
with  abundant  and  valuable  timber. 

Agricultural  Products — According  to  the  census  of  1870, 
there  were  in  the  Territory  that  year  302,376  acres  of  land 
taken  up  as  farms,  of  which  42,645  were  under  cultivation 
and  259,731  used  as  pasturage  or  wood  lands.  The  value 
of  these  farms  was  $2,085,265,  and  of  farming  implements. 
$142,612.  The  value  of  all  farm  products  that  year  was 
$495,657;  of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter, 
$22,066.  Home  manufactures  are  put  down  at  $1677; 
forest  products  at  $700,  market-garden  products  at  $500, 
and  wages  paid  to  farm  laborers  at  $71, 156.  The  amount 
of  wheat  grown  was  170,662  bushels,  all  but  202  bushels 
spring  wheat ;  Indian  corn,  133,140  bushels  ;  oats,  114,327 
bushels;  barley,  4118  bushels;  buckwheat,  179  bushels. 
The  number  of  horses  reported  was  3243;  of  neat  cattle, 
56,724 ;  of  sheep,  1901  (evidently  an  error,  as  the  wool  pro- 
duced the  same  year  was  stated  at  8810  pounds);  of  swine, 
2033 ;  and  the  total  value  of  live-stock  was  stated  at 
$779,952.  The  amount  of  hay  cured  was  13,347  tons;  of 
tobacco,  not  given  ;  of  sorghum  syrup,  1230  gallons  ;  of  pota- 
toes marketed,  50,177  bushels;  peas  and  beans,  456  bushels  ; 
honey,  110  pounds ;  clover,  grass,  and  flax  seed  not  reported. 
The  dairy  products  were  butter,  209,735  pounds  ;  cheese, 
1850  pounds.  These  statistics  represent  very  inadequately 
the  present  agricultural  condition  of  Dakota.  The  exten- 
sion of  several  railroad  lines  into  the  Territory  has  brought 
in  a  large  influx  of  immigrants  of  the  agricultural  class, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  agricultural  products  of  1S73 
were  more  than  fourfold  those  of  1870. 

Mamtfitcturiny  Industry. — The  report  of  manufactures  in 

j  Dakota  Territory  is  obviously  very  defective.     Of  fifteen 

counties,  ten  are  returned  as  having  no  manufactures,  prob- 

:  ably  from  the  negligence  of  the  assistant  marshals.     The 

entire  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  is   17,  of 

which  15  reported  an  aggregate  of  324  horse-power;  they 

!  employed  91  hands — 89  men   and  2  boys  ;  the  amount  of 

|   capital  was  $79,200 ;  of  wages  paid,  $21,106  ;  of  raw  mate- 

j  rial  used,  $105,997;  and  of  annual  products,  $178,570.     Of 

these  manufactories,  10  were  saw-mills,  employing  68  hands 

:  and  $37,400  capital,  paying  $14,256  wages,  using  $32,772 
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worth  of  raw  material,  and  producing  $72,2SO  worth  of 
lumber ;  2  were  Hour  or  grist  mills,  employing  5  hands  and 
si. I.IMIO  capital,  paving  $245(1  wages,  using  $80,600  of  raw 
material,  runl  producing  flour  and  in«-al  to  the  value  of 
$80,990;  2  »<  re  br*W«  •  ••.  •  mploying  7  him. Is  and  $12,000 
capital,  paying  $1711(1  wages,  using  £.'.(P7.'>  worth  of  raw 
material,  and  producing  malt  liquors  valued  at  $9500;  2 
were  tin  or  sheet-iron  wart-  mploviii^  4  haniU 

mid  $1  1,0(111  capital,  paying  $900  via^s.  utoff  #1050  of 
raw  material,  and  j.ruilin-in^  t;<><,.l-  worth  $10,000;  and  1 
wus  a  wheelwright-.shop,  employing  7  luui'ls  und  $l!Stlt) 
ca]>ital,  paying  Slsiio  wages,  using  s.'i.iOl)  of1  raw  material, 
and  producing  $5800  worth  of  work.  The  true  report  of 
manufactures  in  tho  Territory  in  1873  would  give  nearly 
ten  limes  these  amounts. 

HiiilniHilt. — It  is  only  within  tho  last  two  years  and  a 
half  that  any  of  the  numerous  projected  railroad  lines  of 
this  region  have  entered  the  Territory.  There  arc  now 
(Otjt.,  1873}  three  railroads  which  have  penetratfl  KH-I-MM 
Dakota — viz.  tho  Northern  Pacific,  completed  as  far  as  Bis- 
marck on  the  Missouri  River,  and  graded  a  considerable 
distance  farther.  From  Fargo,  where  it  enters  the  Territory, 
to  Bismarck,  on  the  Missouri,  is  19B  miles  nearly  due  W..  and 
about  on  the  parallel  of  46"  52'  N.  lat.  From  the  Missouri 
westward  its  course  will  trend  slightly  to  the  N.,  crossing 
the  17th  parallel  on  tho  meridian  ot*  l«-°  30',  and  continu- 
ing N.  of  that  parallel  till  it  approaches  the  Yellowstone 
River.  Tho  Dakota  division  of  the  Winona  and  St.  Peter's 
Railway  enters  the  Territory  in  about  lat.  14°  42',  and  run-  j 
ning  about  30  miles  N.  W.,  turns  suddenly  to  tho  W.  for 
20  miles  more  to  Lake  Kampeshka  on  the  Big  Sioux  Hiver. 
The  region  through  which  it  passes  in  Dakota  has  very 
few  inhabitants,  but  it  is  a  fine  agricultural  section.  The 
Dakota  Southern  Railway  extends  from  Sioux  City,  at  the 
mouth  of  tho  Big  Sioux  River,  the  western  terminus  of  sev- 
eral railways,  to  Yankton,  tho  capital  of  Dakota,  a  distance 
of  ill  miles.  There  are,  then,  about  308  miles  of  completed 
railway  in  the  Territory.  Aside  from  the  farther  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Northern  Pacific,  which  may  be  delayed  for  a 
time,  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific,  whoso  road  is  now  com- 
pleted to  Breckeuridge  on  tho  lied  River  of  the  North,  has 
two  branches  under  way — one  continuing  up  the  valley  of 
the  Hed  Kiver  to  Moorhcad  ;  tho  other  in  Minnesota  to  St. 
Vincent,  nearly  opposite  Pcmbina.  From  Yankton  rail- 
roads are  projected  in  all  directions — one  to  Sioux  Falls, 
and  thence  into  Minnesota ;  another  along  the  valley  of 
tho  Dakota  River  to  connect  with  the  Northern  Pacific ; 
another  along  tho  Missouri  Valley  to  Fort  Sully  ;  another 
duo  E.  into  Iowa,  and  two  S.  into  Nebraska.  The  sparse 
population  of  Dakota  will  prevent  these  and  some  other 
projected  railways  from  being  completed  for  some  years, 
but  eventually  this  Territory  must  be  gridironed  with  rail- 
ways in  order  to  its  development. 

Finances. — In  1870  tho  total  assessed  value  of  real  and 
personal  estate  in  Dakota  Territory  was  S_','.IL'  1. l>!> :  the 
actual  value,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  U.  S.  mar- 
shal and  his  deputies,  was  $5,599,752.  That  this  valuation 
has  greatly  increased  during  the  past  three  and  a  half  years 
is  unquestionable,  but  there  are  no  existing  data  to  show, 
accurately,  the  amount  of  the  increase.  The  tax  of  1870 
was  $13,867,  tho  greater  part  a  county  tax.  The  debt  of 
the  counties  was  $5701.  Since  that  time  Yankton  co.  alone 
has  bonded  itself  for  $200,000  for  tho  completion  of  the 
Southern  Itakota  Railway, 

The  commerce  of  Dakota  is  small,  and  mostly  confined  to 
the  shipment  of  grain  and  stock  by  way  of  the  Missouri 
River  and  its  tributaries  and  tho  Southern  Dakota  Rail- 
way. From  the  Red  River  region  there  are  shipments  of 
furs  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  opening  of  the  new 
railroads,  and  tho  demands  for  food,  lumber,  railroad  ties, 
etc.  along  their  route  and  by  their  employes,  will  develop 
this  commerce  healthily. 

Hank*.— There  was  in  Jan.,  1873,  one  national  bank  (at 
Yankton),  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  and  three  private 
banking-houses.  There  arc  no  savings  banks,  and  no  fire 
or  life  insurance  companies. 

1'npnlaHan. — The  true  population  of  Dakota,  of  all  races, 
according  to  the  census  of  1S70,  was  40,501,  of  whom  12,887 
were  white,  94  colored,  27.520  Indians,  of  whom  1200  were 
out  of  tribal  relations,  and  2(i,:(20  were  nonmdic  or  belonged 
to  various  tribes  not  located.  Tho  greater  part  of  these  In- 
dians were  members  of  the  different  bands  of  the  Dak"t:is 
or  Sioux,  the  most  formidable  and  warlike  of  all  the  north- 
ern tribes,  though  there  are  a  few  Mandaus,  Rees.  Grog 
Venires,  and  Assiniboines.  The  Territory  was  not  organ- 
ized till  1S01,  and  a  considerable  portion  was  cut.  off  in  1868 
to  aid  in  forming  the  Territory  of  Wyoming.  The  popula- 
tion of  what  now  constitutes  the  Territory  (except  nomadic 
Indians)  in  IsiiOwas  |s.'!7.  Of  tho  14,18"l  inhabitants,  not 
Indians,  in  1870,  9366  were  natives  of  the  I'.  R.,  and  4815 
of  foreign  birth.  Of  those  of  foreign  birth,  1218  were  born 


in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  H7'.i  in  Norway,  906  in  Brit- 
ish America,  503  in  (ierimiity,  :'..'!  in  Austria  and  Bohemia, 
^sn  in  Sweden,  ll.>  in  Denmark,  and  the  remainder  in  the 
various  smaller  stair-  of  I'iurope  and  Spanish  Amt-n<':i. 
Of  tho  entire  population,  8878  were  males  and  .. :;".,  t<  males; 
of  the  native  population,  ."i5t>2  were  males  and  3804  fe- 
males; of  the  foreign,  3316  were  males  and  1499  females. 
Of  the  white  population,  8255  were  males  and  4632  females. 
Of  the  whole  population,  10,640  were  over  the  age  of  ten 
years ;  of  these,  7047  were  males  and  3583  females.  Of 
".887  were  engaged  in  all  classes  of  occupations,  of 
whom  2522  (all  males)  were  engaged  in  agriculture.  -7M 
(2562  males  and  142  females)  in  professional  and  personal 
services,  204  (all  males)  in  trade  and  transportation,  457 
(439  males  and  18  females)  in  manufacturing,  mining,  and 
mechanical  industries.  The  density  of  tho  population,  in- 
cluding Indians,  for  the  whole  Territory,  was  in  1870  about 
one  person  to  3.78  square  miles.  South-eastern  Dakota  is, 
however,  settled  much  more  thickly  than  this. 

AVnr.ifi'>/;i.  —  Notwithstanding  its  small  and  scattered 
population,  Dakota  has  given  much  attention  to  education. 
In  1871  she  had  31  school-houses,  36  schools,  53  teachers, 
and  1785  pupils,  the  entire  number  reported  in  the  census 
as  of  school  age ;  and  of  those  of  school  age  ( 5  to  21 ),  1767 
were  enrolled,  and  1700  was  the  average  attendance.  In 
1870  there  were  35  educational  institutions  (34  of  them 
public  schools),  with  52  teachers  (48  of  them  in  the  public 
schools),  and  1255  pupils,  of  whom  1223  were  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  The  total  income  of  all  the  educational  insti- 
tutions was  $9284,  of  which  $8684  belonged  to  the  public 
schools.  Of  the  inhabitants  ten  years  old  and  over,  1563 
could  not  write,  of  whom  914  were  whites,  31  colored,  and 
618  Indians.  Of  the  whites,  709  were  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  91  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one  years,  and  114 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years;  411  of  the  whole  number  were 
females.  There  is  an  organized  school  system  under  tho 
Territorial  school  law,  with  a  superintendent  and  deputy- 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  county  superin- 
tendents in  1872  in  seven  counties.  There  was  reported  in 
1870  but  one  private  or  parochial  school  in  tho  Territory, 
Dakota  Hall  at  Yankton,  under  the  direction  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church.  There  are  no  colleges,  universities,  profes- 
sional or  scientific  schools. 

Libraries. — In  1870  there  were  5  public  libraries  reported, 
with  2788  volumes ;  14  private  libraries,  with  6938  volumes; 
in  all,  19  libraries,  with  9726  volumes. 

Newspapers. — There  were  in  1870  three  weekly  news- 
papers— two  political  and  one  miscellaneous — having  an 
aggregate  weekly  circulation  of  1652  copies,  and  an  annual 
issue  of  85,904  copies. 

Churches. — In  1870  there  were  17  churches  of  all  denomi- 
nations reported,  10  church  edifices,  with  2800  sittings,  and 
church  property  valued  at  $16,300.  The  number  has  ma- 
terially increased  in  tho  three  and  a  half  years  since  tho 
census  was  taken.  In  1870  there  were  2  Baptist  churches 
— no  particulars  reported;  at  the  close  of  1872  there  was  1 
association,  10  churches,  8  ministers,  and  170  members.  In 
1870,  1  Congregational  church  was  reported,  1  church 
edifice,  200  sittings,  $5000  of  property ;  in  1872  there  were 
9  churches,  5  ministers,  161  members,  380  children  in  Sab- 
bath schools.  In  1870  there  were  2  Episcopal  churches,  2 
church  edifices,  with  350  sittings,  and  $4000  worth  of  church 
property ;  in  1872  there  were  four  churches,  6  clergymen, 
168  communicants,  99  children  in  Sabbath  schools,  1  paro- 
chial school ;  contributions,  $2750.  In  1870  there  were  3 
Lutheran  churches,  3  church  edifices,  900  sittings,  $2100 
church  property;  in  1872  there  were  11  churches,  6  minis- 
ters, and  about  450  communicants.  In  1870  there  were  5 
Methodist  churches,  1  church  edifice,  500  sittings,  and  $1200 
of  church  property;  in  1872  there  were  19  churches,  15 
ministers  in  full  connection,  860  members,  and  church 
property  valued  at  $7000.  In  1870  there  were  4  Roman 
Catholic  congregations,  3  church  edifices,  850  sittings,  $4000 
worth  of  church  property;  in  1872  there  were  4  churches, 
5  or  6  stations,  4  church  edifices,  6  priests,  and  about  1500 
adherent  population. 

Constitution,  Courts,  etc. — The  Territorial  constitutions 
are  very  similar  to  each  other,  and  are  generally  intended 
to  be  temporary  in  their  character,  a  convention  forming  a 
n«w  constitution  when  the  Territory  is  ready  to  become  a 
State.  In  all  cases  the  Territorial  governor  and  secretary 
of  state  are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  U.  S.,  as  well 
as  the  chief-justice  and  assistant  justices.  The  auditor, 
treasurer,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction  are  chosen 
by  the  qualified  electors.  In  Dakota  every  male  inhabit- 
ant, except  Indians  not  taxed,  idiots,  and  convicts,  having 
attained  tho  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  being  a  resident 
of  the  Territory,  is  entitled  to  vote  and  is  eligible  for  office. 
There  is  a  very  good  school  law,  and  a  militia  law  passed 
in  1867,  under  which  a  militia  force  of  eight  companies  has 
been  organized.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme 
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court,  district  courts,  and  probate  courts.  There  arc  three 
districts.  The  Territory  is  entitled  to  one  delegate  in  Con- 
gress, who  is  elected  by  the  people,  and  has  the  right  to 
speak,  but  not  to  vote. 

Counties. — It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  many  organ- 
ized counties  there  are  in  the  Territory.  The  latest  maps 
have  forty-eight  counties  or  more  laid  down,  with  their 
boundaries  denned,  but  the  census  of  1870  gives  but  four- 
teen, and  only  thirteen  of  these  voted  in  1872.  There  are 
some  white  inhabitants  in  portions  of  the  Territory  not  yet 
organized  as  counties.  The  Indian  reservations  in  the 
Territory,  including  one  which  stretches  into  Montana, 
occupy  36,203,200  acres,  or  about  three-eighths  of  the  Ter- 
ritory— viz.  the  Yankton  reservation,  on  the  Missouri 
River,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Territory,  400,000  acres,  for  the 
Yankton  Sioux;  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpcton  reservation, 
of  1,241,600  acres,  a  triangular  tract  lying  partly  on  Lake 
Traverse;  another  tract,  of  345,600  acres,  belonging  to  the 
same  bands  of  Sioux  at  Minnewakan  or  Devil's  Lake;  a 
reservation  of  25,000,000  for  ten  bands  of  Sioux,  about 
22,000  in  all,  lying  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  Territory,  W. 
of  the  Missouri;  the  Ponca  reservation,  of  576,000  acres, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Niobrara  ;  and  the  reservation  of  the 
Arickarees,  Gros  Venires,  and  Mandans  in  the  N.  W.,  ex- 
tending into  Montana,  and  including  8,640,000  acres.  The 
counties  named  in  the  census,  all  of  them  organized  since 
1861,  were — Bonhommc,  608  inhabitants;  Brookings,  163; 
Buffalo,  246;  Charles  Mix,  152;  Clay,  2621 ;  Deuel,  37; 
Hutchinson,  37  ;  Jaync,  5  ;  Lincoln,  712  ;  Minnchaha,  355  ; 
Pembina,  1213;  To'dd,  337 ;  Union,  3507  ;  Yankton,  2097. 
The  unorganized  portion  of  the  Territory  in  1870  contained 
2091  inhabitants.  Of  these  counties,, Jayne  has  either  been 
relinquished  or  its  name  changed,  while  Turner,  Arm- 
strong, Moody,  Richland,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  more, 
have  been  organized.  The  principal  towns  are  Yankton, 
which  has  about  1500  inhabitants;  Vermilion,  Elk  Point, 
Sioux  Falls,  Canton,  'Bonhomme,  and  in  the  N.  Fargo  and 
Pembina.  In  the  unorganized  part,  Fort  Sully  and  its 
vicinity,  Fort  Rice,  and  Fort  Buford,  all  on  the  Missouri 
River,  have  a  considerable  population  around  them. 

History. — Dakota  is  a  portion  of  the  old  Missouri,  or, 
earlier,  the  Louisiana  Territory,  ceded  to  the  U.  S.  in  1803. 
It  was  first  organized  as  a  Territory  Mar.  2, 1861,  and  then 
included  the  entire  territory  from  the  northern  boundary 
of  Nebraska,  and  W.  thereof,  from  the  forty-third  parallel, 
to  the  line  of  British  America,  and  from  the  western 
boundary  of  Minnesota  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Subse- 
quently (in  1863)  the  Territory  of  Idaho  (now  including 
both  Idaho  and  Montana)  was  set  off  from  it,  and  in  1868, 
by  several  exchanges,  the  present  Territory  of  Wyoming 
was  set  off  from  Dakota.  By  these  exchanges  a  tract  of 
2000  square  miles,  lying  W.  of  Wyoming  Territory,  and 
between  44°  and  44°  30'  N.  lat.,  came  into  the  possession 
of  Dakota,  and  still  remains  a  part  of  her  territory,  though 
separated  from  the  remainder  by  the  whole  breadth  of 
Wyoming.  It  is  adjacent  to  the  Yellowstone  Park  region. 
In  1862  the  members  of  Little  Crow's  band  of  Sioux,  hav- 
ing undertaken  a  marauding  expedition  into  Minnesota, 
attacked  Breckenridge  in  that  State,  a  town  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Bois  de  Sioux  and  the  Red  River  of  the  North, 
directly  across  the  river  from  Fort  Abercrombie  in  Dakota 
Territory,  and  having  massacred  the  settlers  at  Brecken- 
ridge, crossed  the  river  and  laid  siege  to  Fort  Abercrombie, 
about  Aug.  26.  Early  in  September  they  made  two  as- 
saults on  the  fort,  but  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  and 
were  finally  brought  to  bay  at  Wood's  Lake,  where  they 
were  utterly  defeated,  and  many  of  the  worst  Indians  taken 
prisoners,  of  whom  thirty-eight  were  afterwards  hung.  In 
1863  the  Indians  were  again  troublesome,  and  murdered 
about  thirty  Minnesota  settlers;  and  it  was  resolved  to 
punish  them  so  thoroughly  that  they  would  not  venture 
again  upon  such  outrages.  Accordingly,  two  expeditions 
were  sent  out  —  one  under  Gen.  Sibley,  with  between 
2000  and  3000  men,  by  way  of  Breckenridge  and  Fort 
Abercrombie,  to  Minnewakan  or  Devil's  Lake,  where  the 
great  body  of  hostile  Indians  were  said  to  be  gathered  ;  the 
other,  under  command  of  Gen.  Sully,  to  ascend  the  Missouri 
River  from  Sioux  City,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Indians 
whom  Gen.  Sibley  should  attack,  and  finally  form  a  junc- 
tion with  him.  Though  this  result  was  not  accomplished, 
both  expeditions  were  successful.  Gen.  Sibley  had  several 
engagements  with  the  Indians  in  the  latter  part  of  July, 
1863,  and  defeated  and  drove  them  to  and  across  the  Mis- 
souri. Gen.  Sully  was  detained  until  the  beginning  of 
September  from  ascending  the  Missouri,  but  on  the  3d  of 
that  month  he  encountered  a  large  force  of  Indians  at 
White  Stone  Hill,  130  miles  above  the  Little  Cheyenne 
River,  a  part  of  whom  had  been  at  the  engagement  with 
Sibley.  He  defeated  them  completely  with  heavy  loss,  and 
took  156  prisoners.  Since  that  time  the  Sioux  have  been 
content  to  remain  upon  their  reservations. 


Gorernori  of  the  Territory. 

William  .Tayne 18fil-6»j  Andrew  .T.  Kaulk 18r,S-CD 

Newton  Edmonds 18«3-U<>|John  A. Burbank 1809-73 

As  a  Territory,  Dakota  has  no  electoral  vote. 

L.  P.  BROCKETT. 

Dakota,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  Minnesota.  Area, 
570  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.  E.  by 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  Minnesota, 
The  surface  is  undulating  or  nearly  level;  the  soil  is  very 
fertile,  and  based  on  limestone.  Extensive  prairies  occur 
here.  Graiu,  wool,  hay,  butter,  etc.  are  staple  products. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  and  the 
Hastings  and  Dakota  R.  Rs.  Capital,  Hastings.  Pop. 
16,312. 

Dakota*  a  county  in  the  extreme  N.  E.  of  Nebraska. 
Area,  350  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E. 
by  the  Missouri  River.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  un- 
dulating prairies,  and  by  numerous  groves  of  hard  timber. 
The  soil  is  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  and  hay  are  raised.  Cap- 
ital, Dakota.  Pop.  2040. 

Dakota,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Stephcnson  CO., 
111.  The  village  is  on  the  Western  Union  R.  R.,  7  miles 
N.  E.  of  Freeport.  Pop.  of  township,  952. 

Dakota,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Humboldt  co.,  la., 
on  the  DCS  Moines  River,  15  miles  N.  of  Fort  Dodge.  It 
has  one  weekly  newspaper,  two  churches,  a  court-house, 
and  flour  and  carriage  manufactures.  Humboldt  College 
is  1  mile  N.  of  the  town.  Pop.  of  village,  162;  of  Da- 
kota township,  676. 

J.  VAX  METER,  ED.  "  INDEPENDENT." 

Dakota,  a  post-twp.  of  Waushara  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  477. 

Dakota  City,  the  capital  of  Dakota  co.,  Neb.,  is  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Missouri,  5  miles  S.  of  Sioux  City,  la. 
It  is  the  initial  point  of  the  Sioux  City  and  Columbus  R.  R., 
and  at  the  crossing  of  the  Omaha  and  North-western  and 
St.  Paul  and  Northern  Nebraska  R.  Rs.  It  contains  a 
large  brick  court-house,  the  district  land-office,  two  schools, 
one  weekly  newspaper,  and  two  churches.  Pop.  300 ;  of 
township,  595.  C.  F.  BAYHA,  PUB.  "MAIL." 

Dako'ta  In'dians,  a  race  or  collection  of  tribes  or 
"  bands  "  of  American  savages,  often  called  Sioux,  who 
inhabit  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Dakota,  etc.  Among  these 
tribes  are  the  Santecs,  Yanktons.  Sissetons,  Bruits,  Mini- 
kanyes,  Unkpapas,  Ogalallahs,  and  Tetons.  They  formerly 
occupied  the  country  as  far  E.  as  the  Mississippi,  which 
they  ceded  to  the  U.  S.  in  1851.  The  language  of  the 
Dakotas  shows  them  to  be  of  a  different  stock  from  most 
of  the  Indian  tribes.  The  languages  of  the  Assiniboines,  the 
Pawnees,  the  Osages,  the  Comanches,  the  Crows,  and  others 
belong  to  the  same  class  with  the  Dakota  tongue.  The 
name  "Dakota"  signifies  the  " allied."  (Sec  RIGQS,  "Da- 
kota Grammar"  and  "Dictionary.") 

Dakota  River,  Riviere  a  Jacques,  or  James 
River,  rises  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  Dakota.  It  flows  nearly 
southward,  and  enters  the  Missouri  River  about  8  miles  bo- 
low  Yankton.  Its  whole  length  is  estimated  at  600  miles. 

Dal'ainow,  a  city  of  India,  in  Oude,  on  the  Ganges,  68 
miles  above  Allahabad.  It  has  two  antique  temples  of  Siva, 
and  is  reputed  a  holy  place.  Pop.  about  10,000. 

Dalaradia.    Sec  DALRIADA. 

Dal'berg,  von  (KARL  THEODOR  ANTON  MARIA),  LL.D., 
a  German  prelate  and  author,  born  of  a  noble  family  at 
Herrnsheim  Feb.  8,  1744.  He  became  in  1802  archbishop 
of  Mentz  and  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire.  Napoleon 
gave  him  in  1806  the  title  of  prince-primate  of  the  Confed- 
eration of  the  Rhine.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
"  Contemplations  on  the  Universe  ;"  but  in  German  litera- 
ture his  name  is  best  known  from  the  liberality  he  showed 
towards  the  young  Schiller.  Died  Feb.  10,  1817. 

Dalber'gia  [named  in  honor  of  Nicholas  Dalbcrg,  a 
Swedish  botanist],  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  order 
Leguininosa>,  having  pinnate  leaves.  The  fruit  is  a  flat 
membranous  pod  containing  one  to  three  seeds.  All  the 
species  are  natives  of  tropical  climates,  and  several  of  them 
afford  valuable  timber.  The  wood  of  the  sissoo  of  Bengal, 
the  Dulbergia  Sistoo,  is  extensively  used  and  highly  prized 
in  India.  The  East  Indian  rosewood  is  the  timber  of  Dal- 
berf/ia  latifolia. 

Dale,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  Alabama.  Area.  740 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Choctawhatchee 
River.  The  soil  is  generally  sandy,  and  covered  by  forests 
of  pine.  Cattle,  corn,  oats,  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  wool 
arc  produced.  Capital,  Newton.  Pop.  11,325. 

Dale,  a  township  of  McLean  CO.,  111.     Pop.  1188. 

Dale,  a  township  of  Chesterfield  co.,  Va.     Pop.  1803. 

Dale,  a  township  of  Outagamie  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  991. 

Dale  (RICHARD),  an  American  commodore,  born  near 
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Norfolk,  Va.,  Nov.  t,  1758,  entered  the  merchant  service 
whrn  onlv  twelve  years  nf  aj;o,  serving  unti!  the  commence- 
ment of  the?  Revolution,  when  he  w;i-  made  a  lieutenant  in 
the  marine  serv'u I  Virginia.  He  WHS  shortly  ul'tiT  cap- 
tured liy  an  Kn<.'lish  vessel,  and  whil ntined  <>u  pri->on- 

ship  his  olil  companions,  who  surrounded  hini,  influenced 
him  lo  take  .-ides  with  Kn:;l:inil.  nnil  he  actually  engaged 
on  hoard  a  cruiser  against  his  native  Slate;  be  was 
wounded  at  nil  early  day,  and  ilurini;  his  convalescence 
realised  the  error  he  had  comlrrittcd.  mid  lirinly  resolved  to 
stand  hy  his  own  country  in  tho  future.  Hi-  entered  the 
U.  S.  navy  in  1776  as  midshipman,  was  captured  in  1777, 
and  confined  in  prison  in  London  nearly  two  years,  when 
he  made  his  escape  in  disguise.  Ho  hastened  to  France, 
and  embarked  with  Paul  Jones,  who  soon  made  him  a  lieu- 
tenant of  his  own  chip,  and  hceame  much  attached  to  him. 
In  the  action  with  the  Scrapis  ho  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self, and  was  wounded.  Returning  to  this  country  in  1781, 
lie  »as  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  I'.  S.  navy,  and  while 
serving  on  the  Truinhull  he  received  his  third  wound,  and 
was  captured  for  tho  fourth  time.  In  171)4  he  was  mado  a 
captain,  and  a  commodore  in  1SOI.  He  served  in  com- 
mand of  a  squadron  during  the  Tripolitan  war,  and  on  his 
return  to  the  U.  S.  resigned  in  1802.  Died  Feb.  24,  1826. 

Dale  (SAMUEL).     See  AFPKNDIX. 

Dalecar'lia  (i.e.  "the  land  of  the  men  of  tho  dales"), 
or  Dnlarne,  a  former  province  of  Sweden,  now  forming 
the  Ian  or  county  of  Kopparberg.  It  is  famous  for  its 
beautiful  mountain-scenery,  its  forests  of  pine,  and  its 
mines  of  iron  and  copper.  The  Dalecarlians  are  a  brave 
and  patriotic  people,  and  as  a  reward  for  their  fidelity  they 
all  have  the  privilege  of  taking  the  hand  of  the  king  of 
Sweden  when  they  meet  him.  Area,  12,127  square  miles. 
Pop.  in  1869,  175,927. 

Dale  City,  called  also  Meyer's  Mills,  a  post-village 
of  Summit  township,  Somerset  co..  Pa.,  100  miles  3.  E.  of 
Pitt.-iburg,  on  the  Pittsburg  Washington  and  Baltimore 
K.  It.,  is  on  the  Casselman  River,  and  contains  one  iron- 
foundry,  two  planing-mills,  one  fluuring-mill,  one  stone- 
ware manufactory,  two  newspapers,  two  banks,  six  churches, 
two  hotels,  furniture-works,  etc. 

SuiiiuK  A  SMITH,  PUBS,  or  "INDEPENDENT." 

Daleites,  a  body  of  Scotch  Independents  who  were 
Calvinists  and  followers  of  David  Dale  (1739-1806),  a 
benevolent  manufacturer,  the  father-in-law  of  Robert  Owen. 
The  Daleites  became  affiliated  with  the  Sandemanians  for  a 
time,  but  later  were  Independents.  They  never  had  more 
than  one  or  two  congregations. 

Daleville,  a  post-township  of  Dale  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  997. 

l>:iir  -rn.  a  town  in  Holland,  on  the  Vecht,  4  miles  E. 
of  Zwolle.  Pop.  5549. 

Dalhou'sie,  a  seaport,  capital  of  Restigouche  co.,  New 
Brunswick,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Restigouche  River.  It 
ships  large  quantities  of  salmon,  lumber,  and  lobsters. 
I'M].,  about  600. 

Dalhonsie,  EARL*  OF  (1633),  Barons  Ramsay  of  Dal- 
housie  i  IM'.i:  and  of  Kerington  (Scotland,  163.3),  Barons 
Panmure  (United  Kingdom,  1831). — Fox  MAULE,  eleventh 
earl,  was  born  April  22,  1801.  He  became  a  Whig  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  in  1835,  and  was  secretary  at  war  from 
July,  1846,  to  Feb.,  1852.  In  April,  1852,  he  succeeded  his 
father  as  Lord  Panmure.  He  was  minister  of  war  in  the 
cabinet  of  Lord  Palmerston  from  1855  to  Feb.,  1858.  In 
1860  he  became  earl  of  Dalhousie.  Died  July  1,  1874. 

Dalhonsie  (JAMES  ANDREW  Ramsay),  EARL  and 
M  Aligns  or,  a  British  statesman,  born  near  Edinburgh 
April  22,  1812,  was  a  son  of  the  ninth  earl  of  Dalhunsic. 
He  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Haddington  by  the 
Conservatives  in  1837,  and  succeeded  to  the  earldom  on 
the  death  of  his  father  in  183S.  In  1845  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  board  of  trade  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  was 
retained  in  that  office  by  the  Whig  prime  minister  who 
(Mine  into  power  in  1846,  and  he  became  governor-gene- 
r;il  of  India  in  1S47.  His  administration  was  successful, 
though  his  somewhat  aggressive  policy  contributed  to  pro- 
duce the  mutiny  of  1857.  He  annexed  Pegu,  dude,  the 
Punjab,  and  Berar  to  the  British  dominions,  ami  developed 
the  resources  of  India  by  canals  and  other  public  works. 
In  I  SI!)  he  was  created  marquis  of  Dnlliousie.  He  re- 
turne.l  to  Kniihmd  in  1856.  and  died,  without  male  issue, 
Dec.  19,  I860.  (See  ARNOLD.  "  History  of  the  Marquis  of 
Dalhousie's  Administration  of  British  India."  lMi.'!-64,  2 
vols.) 

Da'lias,  a  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Almerfa,  is  about 
4  miles  from  the  sea  and  20  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  tho  citv  of 
Almerfa.  It  has  mines  of  lead  and  antimony.  Pop.  9414. 

Dal'las,  a  connty  in  W.  Central  Alabama.  Area,  890 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  navigable  Alabama 


I  River,  which  is  joiin  d  in  the  ('ahawba  in  this  county. 
The  surface  is  uneven;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Cmion,  corn, 
rict-.  and  i. at.-  »re  produced.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Ala- 
bama Central  and  the  Selma  Rome  and  Daltuu  R.  R«. 
Capital,  Selma.  Pop.  4I1.7U... 

Dallas,  a  county  in  S.  W.  Central  Arkansas.  Area,  850 
square  miles.  It  i*  l.iuinileil  <m  the  K.  b\  the  Saline  and 
on  the  W.  by  tho  Washita  River.  Salt  and  other  mini-nils 
are  found.  'I 'he  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  i-  tcrtili-. 
Cattle,  inn i/e.  and  cotton  are  produced.  Capital,  Princeton. 
Pop.  5707. 
Dallas,  a  county  in  S.  W.  Central  Iowa.  Area,  576 

|  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  hy  the  DCS  Moines  and  Rac- 
coon rivers.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  wool,  hay, 
butter,  etc.  arc  produced.  It  is  intersected  by  the  DCS 
Moines  Valley  and  the  Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 
R.  Rs.  Capital,  Adel.  Pop.  12,019. 

Dallas,  a  county  in  S.  W.  Central  Missouri.     Area,  576 

j  square  miles.    It  is  intersected  by  the  Niangua  River.    Tho 

'  surface  is  diversified  by  prairies  and  forests;  the  soil  i;  fer- 
tile. Grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  staple  products.  Lime- 
stone is  found  here.  Capital,  Buffalo.  Pop.  8383. 

Dallas,  a  county  in  tho  N.  of  Texas.  Area,  900  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  hy  the  Trinity  River,  and  also 
drained  by  the  West  Fork  of  that  river.  The  soil  is  fertile. 
Cattle,  grain,  cotton,  wool,  and  fruit  are  raised.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  R.  R.  Capital, 
Dallas.  Pop.  13,314. 
Dallas,  a  township  of  Calhonn  co.,  Ark.  Pop.  383. 

Dallas,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Polk  co.,  Ark.,  is 
about  170  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Little  Rock. 

Dallas,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Paulding  CO.,  On.,  is 
about  32  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Atlanta.  Here  occurred  a 
battle  between  Gen.  Sherman  and  Gen.  Johnston  in  Mar, 
1864. 

Dallas,  a  township  of  Huntington  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1483. 

Dallas,  a  township  of  Dallas  co.,  la.     Pop.  338. 

Dallas,  a  post-township  of  Marion  co.,  la.     Pop.  1066. 

Dallas,  a  township  of  Taylor  co.,  la.     Pop.  604. 

Dallas,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Clinton  co., 
Mich.,  on  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  R.  R.,  10  miles  W. 
of  St.  John.  Total  pop.  1360. 

Dallas,  a  township  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  807. 

Dallas,  a  township  of  Harrison  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  551. 

Dallas,  a  township  of  Holt  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1285. 

Dallas,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Webster  co., 
Mo.  Pop.  1255. 

Dallas,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Gaston  co..  N.  €., 
about  170  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Raleigh.  Pop.  299 ;  of  town- 
ship, 4006. 

Dallas,  a  township  of  Crawford  co.,  0.     Pop.  370. 

Dallas,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Polk  co.,  Or.,  on  the 
Rickreal  River,  15  miles  W.  of  Salem.  It  has  a  weekly 
newspaper. 

Dallas,  a  post-township  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  985. 

Dallas,  a  city,  capital  of  Dallas  co.,  Tex.,  on  the  Trin- 
ity River,  3  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Elm  Fork.  It  is  the 
point  of  crossing  of  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  and  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  R.  Rs.,  265  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Houston  and 
186  miles  W.  of  Shreveport,  La.  It  has  three  weekly  and  one 
daily  newspaper.  A  street  railway  runs  from  the  court- 
house square  to  the  railroad  depot.  This  town  was  settled 
in  1841.  JOHN  W.  SWINDELLS,  Pen.  "  HERALD." 

Dallas  (ALEXANDER  JAMES),  an  American  statesman, 
born  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  June  21, 1759.  He  emigrated 
in  1783  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  practised  law,  and  pub- 
lished in  1790  "Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Courts  of  tho 
I'nited  States  and  Pennsylvania"  (4  vols.).  In  1801  bo 
was  appointed  a  district  attorney  of  the  U.  S.  He  became 
secretary  of  the  treasury  in  the  cabinet  of  Madison  in  Oct., 
1SI4,  when  the  national  revenue  was  insufficient  and  the 
public  credit  was  impaired.  He  wrote  an  able  report  to 
Congress  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  national 
bank,  raised  money  by  a  loan,  and  restored  the  publie 
credit.  He  resigned  office  in  Nov.,  1816.  Died  Jan.  16, 
1817. 

Dallas  (GEORGE  MIFFLIN),  LL.D.,an  American  states- 
man, a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  July 
10,  1792.  He  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1813.  In  1824  he  supported  Gen.  Jackson  as  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  President.  He  was  elected  in  1831  to  the 
Senate  of  the  U.  S.  for  a  short  term,  which  expired  in  Mar., 
1833.  He  was  sent  as  minister  to  St.  Petersburg  in  l-::7. 
returned  in  1S39.  and  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the 
U.  S.  in  1841,  when  Mr.  Polk  was  chosen  President.  In 
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1846  he  gave  his  casting  vote  in  the  Senate  for  a  revenue 
tariff  bill,  which  was  opposed  by  the  protectionist  party. 
In  Feb.,  1856,  ho  was  appointed  minister  to  England,  where 
he  remained  until  1861.  Died  Dec.  31,  1S04. 

Dallas  Centre,  a  post-village  of  Adcl  township,  Dal- 
las co.,  la.  Pop.  133. 

Dallas  City,  a  city  of  Hancock  and  Henderson  cos., 
111.,  on  the  Mississippi,  240  miles  above  St.  Louis  and  18 
miles  N.  of  Carthage.  It  has  several  manufactories  and 
one  weekly  newspaper. 

Dallas  Plantation,  a  township  of  Franklin  co.,  Me. 
Pop.  159. 

Dalles  City,  or  The  Dalles,  a  post-village,  capital 
of  Wasco  co.,  Or.,  is  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Columbia  River, 
about  120  miles  by  water  E.  of  Portland.  It  has  one  weekly 
newspaper  and  a  large  woollen  factory.  The  navigation 
of  the  river  is  here  obstructed  by  rapids.  Pop.  942. 

W.  M.  HAND,  ED.  "MOUNTAINEER." 

Dalles  of  the  Columbia,  a  narrow  portion  of  the 
Columbia  River,  45  miles  above  the  Cascades.  The  river 
here  rushes  violently  through  a  chasm  only  fifty-eight 
yards  wide,  enclosed  between  steep  walls  of  basaltic  rock. 
Dalle  is  a  French  woVd  signifying  "  flag-stone,"  and  also  a 
"  spout "  for  water. 

Dalles  of  the  St.  Louis,  The,  a  beautiful  series 
of  rapids  in  the  St.  Louis  River,  near  Duluth,  Minn.  The 
river  falls  400  feet  in  four  miles  over  a  bed  of  slate. 

Dalling,  LORD.     See  BULWER  (HENRY  LYTTON). 

Dull'  O'ngnro  (FRANCESCO),  an  Italian  revolutionist 
and  author,  born  at  Odezzo  (near  Venice)  in  1808,  became 
a  priest,  but  was  suspended  for  his  independent  preaching. 
He  then  renounced  the  Church,  and  became  a  revolutionary 
journalist  in  Triest,  whence  ho  was  expelled  in  1847.  In 
1848  he  established  a  journal  at  Venice  called  "  Fatti,  e  non 
Parole."  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolutionary 
movements  of  that  year,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  Italy. 
He  became  a  contributor  to  several  journals  in  Paris.  In 
1859  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  became  professor  of  litera- 
ture at  Florence.  He  has  published  tales,  dramas,  and  lyric 
poems. 

Dalma'nia,  a  genus  of  trilobitca  which  has  many  spe- 
cies in  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks  of  the  IT.  S.  Of 
those  the  best  known  is  Dalmania  limulurm  of  the  Niagara 
limestone. 

Dalma'tia,  a  portion  of  the  ancient  Illyricum,  now 
the  southernmost  province  of  Cisleithan  Austria,  is  a  long, 
narrow  tract  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Croatia,  on  the  X.  E.  by 
Herzegovina,  and  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Adriatic  Sea.  It  in- 
cludes a  number  of  islands.  Area,  4940  square  miles.  Pop. 
in  1869,  456,961.  With  the  exception  of  about  80,000 
Greeks  and  a  few  Protestants  and  Jews,  the  population  be- 
lojigs  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  About  89  per  cent, 
of  the  population  are  Slavic  and  10J  per  cent.  Italian  ;  28 
per  cent,  of  tho  children  attend  school.  The  coast  is  bold 
and  indented  with  bays  which  form  good  harbors.  The 
surface  is  diversified  with  mountains  (the  Dinarie  Alps) 
of  limestone  formation,  tho  highest  of  which.  Mount  Orien, 
rises  6332  feet  above  tho  level  of  tho  sea.  The  soil  in  some 
parts  is  fertile,  and  produces  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  maize, 
wine,  and  olives.  Good  timber  for  shipbuilding  is  procured 
on  the  islands.  The  chief  towns  are  Zara,  Spalato,  Ragusa, 
and  Cattaro.  Dalmatia  was  conquered  by  tho  Romans  in 
the  time  of  Augustus.  In  the  seventh  century  it  was  taken 
by  the  Slavonians,  who  founded  in  it  a  kingdom  which 
lasted  until  1050.  In  the  Middte  Ages  it  belonged  to  Hun- 
gary. In  the  fifteenth  century  it  fell  under  the  power  of 
tho  Venetians,  who  ceded  it  to  Austria  in  1797.  In  1805, 
Napoleon  annexed  it  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  in  1810 
to  the  kingdom  of  Illyria.  It  reverted  to  Austria  in  1814. 
The  district  of  Cattaro  in  1869-70  revolted  against  Austria, 
in  consequence  of  changes  in  their  old  system  of  military 
service.  After  some  concessions  to  the  national  pride  of 
tho  Dalmatians,  the  revolt  was  suppressed  in  the  latter 
year.  (See  NOB,  "Dalmatien,"  1870.) 

Dalmatia,  a  township  of  Halifax  co.,  N.  C.     P.  2796. 

Dalmat'ica,  or  Dalmat'ic,  a  mantle  with  long 
sleeves  formerly  used  in  Dalmatia.  It  was  worn  by  the 
nations  who  were  called  barbarians  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  It  was  afterwards  adopted  by  deacons  when 
assisting  the  priest  at  tho  altar.  It  is  still  worn  by  deacons 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  though  in  a 
different  form. 

Dalri'ada  [a  word  which  appears  to  have  signified  the 
"country  of  tho  race  of  Riada,"  an  Irish  chieftain],  the 
ancient  name  of  a  region  in  Ireland  now  known  as  the 
"  Route,"  tho  northern  half  of  the  county  of  Antrim.  Some 
of  the  race  of  Riada  are  said  to  have  settled  in  Argyleshire, 
Scotland,  where  they  founded  a  petty  kingdom  called  also 


Dalriada.  More  than  twenty  kings  of  this  line  in  Scot- 
land are  mentioned  before  the  Dalriads  (or  Scots)  and  the 
Picts  became  united  under  Kenneth  MueAlpine,  who  be- 
came the  iirst  king  of  Albany.  The  region  S.  of  the 
Irish  Dalriada  was  called  DAI.AUAUIA,  probably  from  an- 
other chieftain  who  governed  it. 

Dalrymple.     See  HAILES,  LORD,  and  STAIR,  EARLS  or. 

Dalrym'plef  ALEXANDER),  a  Scotch  traveller,  a  younger 
brother  of  Lord  Hailes,  born  July  24,  1737,  entered  the 
East  India  Company's  service  and  explored  many  islands 
in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  He  was  appointed  hydrog- 
rapher  to  the  East  India  Company  in  1779,  and  to  the 
admiralty  in  1795.  He  wrote  several  geographical  works. 
Died  June  19,  1S08. 

Dal'ton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Whitfield  co.,  Ga., 
on  the  Western  and  Atlantic  R.  R.,  99  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
Atlanta.  It  is  the  S.  terminus  of  the  East  Tennessee  Vir- 
ginia and  Georgia,  S.  E.  terminus  of  tho  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga,  E.  terminus  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston, 
and  N.  E.  terminus  of  the  Sclma  Rome  and  Dalton  R.  Rs. 
It  has  one  weekly  newspaper  and  a  heavy  trade  in  grain. 
Pop.  1809. 

Dalton  (Doltcn's  Station  post-office),  in  Thornton  town- 
ship, Cook  co.,  111.,  is  the  junction  of  the  Pittsburg  Cin- 
cinnati and  St.  Louis  and  the  Chicago  Danville  and  Vin- 
cennes  R.  Rs.,  20  miles  S.  of  Chicago. 

Dalton,  a  post-township  of  Wayne  co.,  Ind.     P.  766. 

Dalton,  a  township  of  Aroostook  co.,  Me.     Pop.  445. 

Dalton,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Berkshire  co., 
Mass.,  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  R.  R.,  146  miles  W.  of 
Boston.  Here  are  important  manufactures  of  paper,  ma- 
chinery, woollens,  and  cotton  goods.  Pop.  1252. 

Dalton,  a  township  of  Muskegon  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
401. 

Dalton,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Coos  co.,  N.  II., 
on  tho  Boston  Concord  and  Montreal  R.  R.,  112  miles  N. 
of  Concord.  It  has  manufactures  of  starch  and  lumber. 
Pop.  773. 

Dalton,  a  post-village  of  Sugar  Creek  township,  Wayne 
co.,  0.  Pop.  412. 

Dalton  (Jons),  F.  R.  S.,  an  English  chemist,  the 
author  of  the  atomic  theory,  was  born  at  Eaglesfield,  in 
Cumberland,  Sept.  5,  1766.  lie  taught  and  gave  lectures 
on  physical  science,  and  resided  in  Manchester.  In  1802 
he  announced  his  important  theory  of  the  constitution  of 
mixed  gases.  The  development  of  the  laws  of  combining 
proportions  and  the  atomic  theory  he  explained  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  "New  System  of  Chemical  Philosophy"  (3 
vols.,  1808-27).  (See  CHEMISTRY.)  He  wrote  a  number 
of  scientific  treatises,  which  were  inserted  in  the  "  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,"  etc.  Died  July  27,  1844. 

Dalton  (JOHN  C.),  M.  D.,  an  eminent  physiologist,  born 
at  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  Feb.  2,  1825,  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1844.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  there  in  1847.  In 
1859  he  published  an  excellent  "Treatise  on  Human  Physi- 
ology," of  which  the  fourth  edition,  enlarged,  appeared  in 
18G7.  Among  his  other  works  is  a  "  Treatise  on  Physiology 
and  Hygiene  for  Schools,  Families,  and  Colleges"  (1868). 
He  is  professor  of  physiology  and  hygiene  in  the  New 
York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  His  original 
observations  in  embryology  and  other  departments  of 
physiology  have  given  him  a  wide  reputation.  He  is 
the  author  of  the  article  on  EMBRYOLOGY  in  this  work. 

Dalton  City,  a  post-village  of  Moultrie  co.,  111.,  on 
the  Paris  and  Decatur  R.  R.,  29  miles  N.  W.  of  Mattoon. 

Dalton-in-Fur'ncss,  a  town  of  England,  in  Fur- 
ness,  Lancashire,  18  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Lancaster,  and  3 
miles  from  the  sea.  Here  are  iron-works  and  iron-mines. 
Near  Dalton  are  the  ruins  of  the  splendid  Furness  Abbey, 
founded  in  1127  by  Stephen,  who  was  afterwards  king. 

Dal'tonism,  an  inability  to  distinguish  colors,  was  BO 
called  because  the  celebrated  John  Dalton  and  his  brothers 
had  a  defect  in  vision  in  consequence  of  which  red,  blue, 
and  green  appeared  alike.  (See  CoLOR-Bi.iNUNKss.) 

Da'ly  (CHARLES  P.),  LL.D.,  was  born  of  Irish  parentage 
in  New  York  City,  Oct.  31,  1816,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1839,  became  judge  of  common  picas  in  that  city  in  1845, 
and  chief  judge  in  1857.  He  was  author  of  articles  in  tho 
"New  American  Cyclopaedia,"  lecturer  at  the  Columbia 
College  Law  School,  published  a  history  of  the  courts  of 
New  York  (1855),  a  memoir  of  Chancellor  Kent,  and  many 
papers  on  banking,  law,  science,  etc.  He  has  been  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Geographical  and  Statistical  So- 
ciety, and  a  prominent  member  of  tho  Ethnological  So- 
ciety. 

Damages.  See  MEASURE  OF  DAMAGES,  by  PROF.  T. 
W.  DWIOUT,  LL.D. 
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DM  111:111'.  or  Dnmaun,  a  setiport-town  of  llin.i 
in  liuzerar,  i.s  mi  tin-  Indian  ilcciin,  about  I  mi  miles  \.  of 
Bombay.     It  holon:.'-  to  the  Portuguese.     Tin'  Imrboi  I 
11  '_".M,|    shelter  from    i  hr    .-.   W.  monsoon.      Shipbuilding   is 
carried  on    here.      Hainan   is  ill  tin'   nii>iilli  of  tho  Daman 
Gungu  or  l)u.man  River.     Pop.  about  TOIHI. 

Daman  (an  animal  i.     See  llvmv 

Dainanhoor'  ( une.  //•  •ruin/ml i*  l'«  mi ).  a  town  of  Lower 
F,_'vpl,  capital  of  the  province  of  llahreh,  i-  ahout  40  miles 
K.  S.  K.  of  Alexandria.  It  has  luanufaclurea  of  cotton 
and  wool.  Pop.  10.1100. 

l):iiii:ii',  or  Demur,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen,  do 
miles  S.  S.  B.  of  Sana.  It  has  a  citadel,  a  college,  ami 
about  ,")(MIO  h" 

I  >:i  marisrot  'la,  a  township  ami  %  illage  of  Lincoln  Co., 
-Me.  The  village  is  on  tlio  Kuox  iiml  Lincoln  1!.  K.,  L'n 
miles  N.  K.  of  Hath,  ami  on  tho  Dam.in -coitu  Kiver.  It 
h:is  a  national  hank,  some  shipbuilding  and  other  manu- 
factures, and  a  coaating-trado.  Total  pop.  I'-'^L*. 

Damasce'nus  I.IUVXXKS),  a  learned  theologian,  born 
in  Hamascus  about  700  A.  1).  Ahout  the  ago  of  thirty  he 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Saba,  near  Jerusalem,  where 
he  devoted  his  time  to  the  study  of  philosophy  aud  theology 
ami  to  the  composition  of  religious  works.  His  chied'  work 
is  "An  Accurate  Imposition  of  the  Orthodox  Fa  it  h."  which 
is  not  so  much  a  well-wrought  system  of  divinity  as  a  digest 
of  the  teachings  of  his  predecessors,  such  as  Athauasius, 
Basil,  the  (Jregorie-.  *  hr\  sostom.  iind  others.  He  first  ap- 
plied to  scholasticism  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  Died 
between  754  and  7H7  A.  D.  He  was  canonized  by  the  Latin 
aud  the  Greek  churches. 

Damascenus  (\ICOI.AI-S),  a  Greek  historian  and  phil- 
osopher, born  in  Damascus  in  74  B.  C.,  was  a  friend  of 
Herod,  king  of  Judiea,  at  whose  court  he  lived.  He  wrote, 
besides  other  works,  a  "  Universal  History,"  of  which  frag- 
ments are  extant. 

Da  mas'ri  us  [Gr.  Aa^ainciot],  a  pagan  philosopher,  born 
in  Damascus  about  ISO  A.  1).  He  taught  the  Neo-Platonio 
philosophy  at  Athens,  nml  when  Justinian  in  529  prohib- 
ited the  pagans  from  teaching,  he  retired  to  the  court  of 
Chosroes,  king  of  Persia.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled  "  Doubts 
and  Solutions  of  the  First  Principles,"  which  is  still  ex- 
tant. 

Damas'coville,  or  Damascus,  a  post-village  of 
Butler  township,  Columbiaua  CO.,  0.  Pop.  94. 

Damas'cus  [Arab.  Sham  el  h'rbeer  or  e*  Skereef("the 
great"  or  "  the  holy  ")],  a  celebrated  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
in  Syria,  is  situated  on  a  triangular  plain  at  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Anti-Libanus,  58  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Boy  root; 
lat.  :i:i°  27'  N.,  Ion.  3«°  25'  E.  The  plain  of  Damascus, 
regarded  by  the  Arabs  as  tho  fairest  of  tho  four  earthly 
paradises,  is  about  70  miles  in  circumference,  and  ex- 
tremely fertile,  irrigated  by  the  river  Barada  and  other 
streams,  and  adorned  with  gardens  and  orchards.  The 
magnificent  appearance  of  this  city  from  afar  has  been 
celebrated  by  ancient  and  modern  travellers.  Numberless 
cupolas  and  minarets  are  seen  clustered  about  tho  towering 
mass  of  the  great  unique.  Within,  the  streets  are  narrow, 
and  many  of  them  have  a  gloomy  and  decayed  appearance. 
The  houses  are  mean  in  external  aspect,  and  present  a  dead 
wall  to  tho  street,  but  the  interiors  are  often  elegant  and 
richly  furnished.  Fine  marble-paved  courts  ornamented 
with  fountains  and  shrubs,  rooms  with  arabesquod  roofs 
and  walls,  are  the  common  features  of  the  houses  of  the 
rich  Damascenes.  Damascus  continues  to  bo  Oriental  in 
all  its  features  and  characteristics.  The  city  is  oval  in 
form,  surrounded  by  a  picturesque  wall  with  stately  towers 
and  gates,  and  intersected  by  tho  broad  street  which  the 
Romans  called  Via  Recta.  The  great  mosque,  650  feet  in 
length  and  150  in  breadth,  was  built  by  tho  Christians  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  but  has  been  occupied  by  the  Mussul- 
mans since  705  A.  D.  Damascus  has  24S  mosques,  many 
of  them  with  splendid  minarets.  Tho  huge  quadrangular 
eitinlel,  with  massive  towers,  forms  part  of  the  city  wall. 
No  wheeled  carriages  or  vehicles  are  used  in  the  streets. 
There  are  important  manufactures  of  cotton,  silk,  and 
woollen  fabrics,  jewelry,  saddlery,  glass,  and  arms.  The 
Damascus  blades,  for  which  this  city  was  once  famous,  have 
lost  their  high  reputation.  The  bazaars,  said  to  lie  liner 
than  those  of  Cairo  or  Constantinople,  arc  well  supplied 
with  European  manufactures,  in  which  Damascus  has  an 
extensive  trade,  curried  on  by  means  of  camels  and  cara- 
vans, with  Bagdad,  liassorah,  Persia,  etc.  Here  is  as- 
sembled annually  a  large,  cannan  of  pilgrims,  merchants, 

and  other  travellers,  snmeti s  as  many  a-  ..o.nnn.  ilestincd 

for  Mecca.  The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Damascus  is  not 
known,  hut  it  was  a  city  in  the  time  of  the  patriarch  Abra- 
ham. (See  (Jen.  xiv.)  During  the  Hebrew  monarchy  it 
was  the  capital  of  Syria.  It  passed  afterwards  successively 
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under   the  dominion   of  the  Assyrians  (7  in  !!.<'.!.  llaby- 

loll'HIl-   i  fill  I     11.   I    . 

B.  C.  ,.  Roman'  (At  I!.  C.  i.  SftnoeM  (<HM  A.  I' 
finally  captured  by  the  Turks  in  I,,  111.  Her,  the  apostle 
Paul  was  converted  and  |,i, ached  the  gospel.  Damascus 
is  one  of  the  sacred  cities  of  the  .\l nha mm>  dan.-,  and  has 
long  I, ecu  known  for  the  lamitn  i-m  ,,t  it-  inhabitant".  In 
1SIIII  the  Dnisrs  entered  tin-  city  and  m  largo 

number    of    the    Christian-.     The    |,r.s.nr    population    is 
variously   estimated   at   from    l.iO.Ono    to    :;oii.niin.    tl 
whom    there    are    about    Ki.OIIO  Christians    and    ollllO    Jews. 

(See  I'ORTKH,  "Five  Years  in  lianni- 

KKVISRII  BY  A.  J.  Sen KM. 

Damascus,  a  township  and  village  of  Henry  co.,  0. 

Pop.  1 17'J. 

Damascus,  a  township  and  post  \  illage  of  Wayne  oo., 
Pa.,  near  the  Now  York  and  Krie  R.  R.  pop. 

Damascus  Blades,  a  name  given  to  sword-blades 
of  the  highest  excellence,  formerly  made  at  Damascus  in 
Syria.  Since  the  time  of  the  Crusades  they  have  been 
famous  for  their  beautifully  watered  and  lined  appearance, 
as  well  as  for  their  cxqni-ite  temper,  which  enabled  them. 
when  skilfully  handled,  to  cut,  not  only  bars  of  iron,  but 
to  divide  films  of  gauze  floating  in  the  air.  It  is  said  that 
good  blades  of  this  kind  can  he  bent  into  a  hoop,  and  will 
fly  back  to  their  original  shape  without  injury.  The  secret 
of  their  manufacture  is  unknown,  but  it  is  said  that  the 
Russians  have  recently  produced  swords  which  equal  the 
best  Damascus  blades  in  beauty  and  temper. 

Dam'ask,  the  name  given  to  certain  rich  stuffs  of  silk 
and  linen  because  they  were  first  mannlaetnivd  at  Damas- 
cus, whence  the  trade  was  carried  to  Yenioe,  Lyons,  and 
Hernia.  The  cloth  is  woven  with  flowers  and  regular  figures, 
and  in. modern  times  is  often  made  of  worsted  or  worsted 
and  cotton  mixed.  The  fashion  of  wearing  it  was  adopted 
in  England  by  Henry  V.  and  Edward  IV.  Damask  table- 
cloths are  said  to  have  been  first  imported  from  France 
into  England  in  1675. 

Damaskeen'ing  [from  Damatcut,  where  the  art  wan 
practised  with  great  success],  tho  ornamenting  of  steel  or 
iron  by  inlaying  with  other  metals,  such  as  gold  or  silver. 
There  are  several  methods  of  performing  it. 

Damas'tes,  son  of  Dioxippus,  a  Greek  historian,  was 
a  native  of  Sigenm.  He  is  called  by  Suidas  a  pupil  of 
Hellanicns,  and  flourished  about  440  B.  C.  Several  works 
are  ascribed  to  him,  as  "  An  Account  of  Events  in  Greece," 
"On  the  Ancestors  of  those  who  Warred  against  Troy"  in 
two  books,  "A  Catalogue  of  Nations  aud  Cities,"  and  a 
treatise  "  Of  Poets  and  Sophists."  Besides  these,  he  com- 
posed a"Pcriplus,"  which  is  referred  to  by  later  geograph- 
ical writers.  Very  few  fragments  remain,  collected  in 
MtlLLEii's  "Fragin.  Histor.  Grasc.,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  (14-67. 

HKNHY  DHISLEU. 

Dam'asus  I.  [Fr.  Dnwtuc],  SAINT,  born,  some  say  in 
Rome,  others  in  Spain,  in  306  A.  D.,  was  elected  bishop 
of  Rome  in  366.  A  rival  named  Ursinus  was  at  tho  same 
time  elected  by  a  party,  but  Damasus  was  recognized  by 
the  emperor  Valentinian.  Although  elected  by  tho  Arian 
faction,  ho  strenuously  opposed  Arianism.  He  employed 
violent  methods,  but  was  a  man  of  learning  and  taste.  Wo 
are  indebted  to  him  for  Jerome's  new  version  of  the  Latin 
Bible.  Ho  improved  the  church  service  by  introducing  the 
Psalter.  He  also  wrote  hymns,  two  of  which  are  given  by 
Daniel  in  his  "Thesaurus  Hymnologicus."  Ho  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  to  employ  rhyme.  Died  Dec.  10,  384 
A.  D. —  DAM  Asrs  II.,  a  German,  and  probably  a  Bavarian, 
was  consecrated  pope  July  17,  1048,  and  died  Aug.  9  of 
the  same  year.  (See  JAU  K.  "Regesta  Pontificum  Roman- 
orum.") 

Dam'bool',  a  village  of  Ceylon,  45  miles  N.  W.  of 
Kandy.  Here  is  a  mass  of  rock  about  551)  feet  high,  in 
which  are  cave-temples  devoted  to  tho  worship  of  Booddha, 
and  profusely  adorned  with  sculpture  and  images.  Among 
these  is  a  colossal  image  of  Booddha,  hewn  out  of  the  rock. 
These  temples,  which  are  partly  artificial,  were  constructed 
about  100  B.  C. 

Dame's  Quarter,  a  post-township  of  Somerset  co., 
Md.  Pop.  1565. 

Damia'ni  (PiETRo).  known  as  SAINT  PETER  DAHIAS, 
an  influential  Italian  prelate,  born  at  Ravenna  about  998 
A.  D.  He  was  appointed  cardinal-bishop  of  Ostia  in  1057. 
He  opposed  simony  and  other  corrupt  practices  of  the 
clergy,  and  was  a  friend  of  Pope  Gregory  VII.  Ho  was  a 
voluminous  writer,  and  morally  and  intellectually  one  of 
the  first  men  of  his  time.  He  is  honored  as  one  of  the 
doctors  of  the  Church.  Died  Feb.  22,  1072. 

Da'mianists,  a  sect  originating  in  the  sixth  century, 
were  the  followers  of  Damtanus,  a  Monopbysite  patriarch 
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of  Alexandria,  who  taught  a  novel  theory  with  regard  to 
the  Divine  essence  and  the  three  Persons  of  the  Godhead. 
They  nearly  agreed  with  the  Sabellians.  They  are  some- 
times called  Anyeltitta. 

Damia'nus,  a  distinguished  Sophist  and  rhetorician  of 
Ephesus,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  by  his  friend  Phil- 
ostratus  in  his  lives  of  the  Sophists.  In  his  youth  Dami- 
anus  had  attended  the  lectures  of  Adrianus  and  Jilius 
Aristides,  and  ho  formed  himself  after  the  model  of  these. 
He  taught  rhetoric  in  his  native  place  with  great  success. 
He  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  of  great  liberality,  and  erected 
for  his  fellow-citizens  a  beautiful  portico.  He  appears  to 
have  left  no  writings.  HENKY  DKISLER. 

Damiet'ta,  a  town  and  river-port  of  Lower  Egypt,  is 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  E.  mouth  of  the  Nile,  about  8 
miles  from  the  Mediterranean  and  110  miles  N.  by  E.  from 
Cairo ;  lat.  31°  25'  N.,  Ion.  31°  47'  E.  It  is  meanly  built, 
but  has  some  good  mosques  and  marble  baths.  The  har- 
bor is  not  good,  and  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  pre- 
vents the  entrance  of  large  vessels.  The  modern  town  was 
founded  in  1251  a  few  miles  S.  of  the  ancient  Tamialhis, 
which  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades  was  a  strong  fortress  of 
the  Saracens.  The  cloth  known  as  dimity  was  first  manu- 
factured in  this  town,  and  received  from  it  its  nauie.  Pop. 
in  1871,  28,913. 

Damiron  (JEAN  PHILIBERT),  a  French  philosopher, 
born  at  Belleville  (RhSno)  May  10,  1794,  was  a  pupil  of 
Cousin.  Among  his  works  is  an  "  Essay  on  the  History  of 
Philosophy  in  France  in  the  Seventeenth  Century"  (2  vols., 
1846).  Died  in  1862. 

Damm  (CHRISTIAN  TOBIAS),  a  learned  Greek  scholar 
and  theologian,  was  born  in  1599  at  Geithain,  near  Leip- 
sio.  He  was  appointed  pro-rector  in  1742,  and  afterwards 
rector  of  the  Kb'lnisohes  Real-Gymnasium  in  Berlin,  but 
was  displaced  in  1764  on  a  charge  of  Socinianism,  founded 
on  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  He  died  in  1778. 
Besides  the  New  Testament,  he  translated  the  works  of 
several  Greek  authors,  and  published  editions  of  both 
Greek  and  Latin  writers.  His  principal  work,  and  that 
by  which  he  is  now  known  among  scholars,  was  his  Homeric 
and  Pindaric  Lexicon,  Berlin,  1765,  4to,  edited  by  J.  M. 
Duncan,  Glasgow,  1824,  4to,  and  still  further  improved  by 
Rost,  Leipsie,  1836,  4to.  HENRY  DRISLEH. 

Ihiin'iiiiir,  or  Damar  [from  the  Hindostanee  and 
Malay  ddmar,  "resin"],  the  name  of  a  valuable  varnish 
produced  by  the  dammar  pine  ( Dammara  orientalit),  of  the 
natural  order  Coniferae.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  Molucca 
Islands,  and  is  distinguishable  from  most  of  the  other  trees 
of  its  order  by  the  broad,  lanceolate,  leathery  leaves.  It 
grows  to  an  immense  height,  and  on  its  trunk,  which  is 
often  nine  feet  in  diameter,  are  many  huge  knots.  The 
tree  is  not  valuable  as  timber.  The  resin  is  used  in  var- 
nishes, but  not  being  permanent,  it  cannot  take  the  place 
of  copal  and  amber.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  photography. 
The  kauri  pine  (Dammara  auatralis)  produces  kauri  resin 
or  kauri  gum.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand.  Black 
dammar  is  obtained  from  the  Molucca  Islands;  it  has  a 
strong  resinous  odor,  and  is  black  when  dried;  it  is  used 
as  pitch,  and  by  distillation  a  kind  of  turpentine  is  obtained 
from  it.  It  is  the  product  of  a  tree  of  the  natural  order 
Amyridaceae.  Canai-iutn  microcarptun  is  of  the  same 
order,  and  is  also  a  native  of  the  East.  It  yields  a  sub- 
stance called  dammar,  which  is  used  as  oakum  in  shipbuild- 
ing. When  mixed  with  chalk  and  the  bark  of  reeds  it 
becomes  hard  as  stone.  Various  other  trees  yield  resins 
called  dammar. 

Da'mo,  daughter  of  Pythagoras,  to  whom  he  left  his 
memoirs  (inrofivritiaTa),  with  strict  injunctions  not  to  allow 
them  to  pass  out  of  his  family.  This  injunction  she  obey- 
ed, though  in  great  poverty  and  tempted  with  offers  of 
considerable  sums  of  money.  She  transmitted  them  to  the 
care  of  her  daughter  Bitale.  HENRY  DRISLER. 

Dam'ocles  [Gr.  AanoKAijs],  a  Syracusan  parasite  and 
courtier  who  lived  at  the  court  of  Dionysius  the  Elder,  and 
was  the  subject  of  an  experiment  recorded  by  Cicero.  As 
an  antidote  to  his  fond  admiration  of  regal  luxury  and 
happiness,  the  tyrant  invited  him  to  a  sumptuous  banquet 
over  which  a  sword  was  suspended  by  a  single  hair. 

Da'mon,  a  distinguished  musician  of  Athens,  celebrated 
also  as  a  Sophist.  Plutarch  ascribes  to  him  the  invention 
of  one  form  of  the  Lydian  melody.  He  taught  Pericles 
music,  and  was  his  adviser  also  in  many  of  his  political 
measures.  Plato  has  spoken  highly  of  the  abilities  of  Da- 
mon. Late  in  life  he  was  banished  from  Athens,  no  doubt 
from  the  objectionable  character  of  his  political  opinions. 

Ilr.NKY  DHISI.EH. 

Da'mon  and  Pyth'ias  (or  Phin'tias).  two  Syra- 
cusans  and  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  celebrated  for  the 
fidelity  of  their  friendship.  Pythias  was  condemned  to 


death  by  Dionysius,  who  kept  Damon  as  a  hostage  while 
the  former  went  home  to  settle  his  affairs.  Pythias  re- 
turned punctually,  to  the  surprise  of  the  tyrant,  who  par- 
doned him,  and  desired  to  be  a  partner  in  their  friendship. 

Damoph'ilns  of  Bithynia,  called  by  Suidasa  phil- 
osopher and  Sophist,  was  reared  by  Salvius  Julianus,  who 
was  consul  under  Marcus  Antoninus.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
works,  of  which  Suidas  says  he  found  the  following  in  the 
libraries :  "  Philobiblus,  concerning  Books  worth  Possess- 
ing," and  "Concerning  the  Life  of  the  Ancients."  (The 
notices  of  Damophilus  are  collected  by  MUi.LEii,  "  Fragm. 
Hist.  Grasc.,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  656.)  1 1  I:\HY  DRISLER. 

Dam'ophon,  or  Dcmophon,  a  statuary  of  Messene, 
flourished  about  370  B.  C.  He  adorned  JEgium,  Mcsscnc, 
and  Megalopolis  with  his  works,  which  were  chiefly  statues 
of  Parian  marble  and  of  wood.  Pausanins  mentions  among 
the  most  important  of  his  works  a  statue  of  Lucina,  one  of 
^sculapius,  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  of  Mercury,  and  of 
Venus.  He  was  also  employed  to  repair  the  Olympian 
Jupiter  of  Phidias,  the  ivory  of  which  had  become  loosen- 
ed in  many  places.  HENRY  DRISLER. 

Damoph'yle,  one  of  the  large  group  of  Greek  lyric 
female  poets  who  were  pupils,  companions,  and  followers 
of  Sappho.  She  flourished  about  610  B.  C.,  and  was  a  Pam- 
phylian  by  birth,  but  Pamphylia  was  largely  Greek.  Like 
her  mistress  Sappho,  she  instructed  other  young  women. 
She  wrote  love-poems,  and  composed  those  hymns  to  Arte- 
mis which  were  sung  at  Perga.  None  of  her  works  arc  now 
extant,  and  very  few  facts  with  regard  to  her  are  known. 

Damox'enus,  a  comic  poet  of  the  new  Attic  comedy, 
probably  reaching  back  also  into  the  middle.  Ho  is  refer- 
red to  by  Athena-us,  who  with  Suidas  has  preserved  the 
titles  of  two  of  his  comedies,  and  has  given  considerable 
extracts  from  one  of  them.  All  that  remains  of  his  writings 
has  been  collected  by  MEINEKE,  "  Fragm.  Comic.  Graic.," 
vol.  iv.,  pp.  529-36.  HENRY  DRISLER. 

Damp'er  [from  damp,  to  "check,"  originally  to 
"  smother,"  akin  to  the  Ger.  Dampf,  "  vapor,"  and  damp- 
fen,  to  "  suffocate,"  "  smother,"  or  "  quench  "],  a  valve 
used  to  lessen  the  aperture  of  a  chimney  or  air-flue  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  combustion  by  diminishing  the  quan- 
tity of  air.  In  the  construction  of  the  pianoforte  a  damper 
is  used.  This  consists  of  a  drop  cushioned  with  flannel, 
which,  falling  on  the  string,  checks  the  vibration,  and  gives 
distinctness  to  the  passages  and  clearness  to  the  sound. 

Dam'pier  (WILLIAM),  an  English  navigator,  born  in 
Somersetshire  in  1652.  He  joined  in  1679  a  party  of  buc- 
caneers who  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Daricn,  captured 
several  Spanish  vessels,  and  molested  the  settlements.  In 
1684  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  from  which  he 
returned  to  England  in  1691,  and  published  an  interesting 
narrative,  entitled  "  A  Voyajfe  Round  the  World."  In  the 
service  of  the  government  he  conducted  in  1699  an  expe- 
dition to  the  South  Sea.  and  explored  the  western  const  of 
Australia,  the  coast  of  Papua  and  other  islands.  He  re- 
turned home  in  1701,  and  published  a  narrative  of  this 
voyage. 

Dam'pier  Archipel'ago  is  near  the  N.  W.  coast  of 
Australia,  about  lat.  21°  S.  and  Ion.  117°  E.  It  comprises 
Enderby,  Depuch,  Lewis,  and  other  islands.  Dumpier 
Strait,  between  Papua  and  Waigeco,  is  35  miles  wide. 

Dampremy,  a  town  of  Belgium,  near  Chatelct.  It  has 
coal-mines  and  glass-factories.  Pop.  5235. 

Damps  [Ger.  Dampf,  "vapor;"  see  etymology  of 
DAMPER],  the  noxious  exhalations  of  mines  anil  excava- 
tions. The  carburetted  hydrogen  of  coal-mines  is  called 
liri-ilamp,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  mixed  with  carbonic 
oxide  is  termed  choke-damp. 

Dam'§on  [a  contraction  of  Damateenc,  from  Damas- 
cus], a  variety  of  the  common  plum.  It  is  a  small,  oval 
fruit,  made  use  of  in  preserving.  In  England  it  is  much 
used  as  a  confection  called  damson  cJicene.  It  is  cultivated 
in  the  U.  S. 

Dam,  Tinker's,  is  the  wall  of  dough  or  chewed 
bread  which  a  tinker  puts  around  the  hole  which  lie,  is 
stopping,  so  as  to  confine  the  melted  solder  to  that  point. 
After  it  is  once  used  it  of  course  loses  its  value,  so  that  its 
name  is  often  employed  in  popular  slang  as  a  symbol  of 
utter  worthlessness. 

Damug'go,  a  populous  and  dirty  town  of  Africji.  in 
1'pper  Guinea,  on  the  Niger,  in  lat.  7°  N.,  Ion.  7°  50'  E. 
The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  mud. 

Dan  [Hcb.  p],  a  son  of  the  Hebrew  patriarch  Jacob. 
Also  a  part  of  Palestine  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Dan.  ami 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Mediterranean.  Joppa  was  its 
principal  town.  Dan  (or  Laish)  wa?  .-in  ancient  city  in  the 
extreme  northern  part  of  the  Promised  Land. 

Dan,  a  river  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  rises  in 
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the  southern  partof  Virginia,  flown  in  a  generally  eastward 
direction,  and  cn.s-es.  the  boundary  between  those  Stale- 
live  or  six  times.  After  a  course  of  about  I'mi  miles,  it 
unites  with  Stannton  Kiieral  <  'la  rk  s  v  ille.  Va.  Ill-low  this 
jiin.-'i'.n  the  stream  is  called  the  Roanoke. 

Dn'nn,  a  post-tipwiiship  i.f  U'urcester  Co.,  Mass.,  on  the 
Athol  and  Knliel.l  Ii.  l(.  Pup.  7..S. 

Dana,  a  village  ,,t  c.-ubun  co..  \Vv.,  on  the  Union  Pa- 
cilie  I!.  K..  Inn  miles  N.  U  .  of  l.arainie. 

Dllllll  (Cltun.F.s  AMIKIISON),  a  journalist,  horn  at  llins- 
dale.  N.  II..  Aug.  s,  I -I  |.i,  studied  two  years  at  Hanard 
University,  did  not  graduate  owing  to  a  di-ease  of  the 
e\  .•-.  but  received  the  .leg re--  ot'  \.  M  .  I  le  edited  t  In-  "  Har- 
binger." was  a  contributor  to  the  Boston  "Chronotypi." 
ua-  comiec.tcd  with  the  New  York  "Tribune"  from  1.--I7- 
:.s,  ami  is  now  editor  of  the  "Sun."  Ho  edited  "The 
Household  Hook  of  Poetry  "  (8vo,  1858), and  in  connection 
with  George  Kiph-y  edited  "The  New  American  i 
pa  lia."  lie  was  assistant  secretary  of  war  (1863-64). 

Dana  (Kmirsn  THOWBHIIMIE),  J.  I".  D.,  political  econo- 
mist and  publicist,  a  brother  ot  I!.  II.  Dana,  Jr.,  born  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Aug.  29, 1818,  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity ot  Vermont,  the  Cambridge  Law  School  and  the 
German  universities,  and  published  translations  of  works 
on  public  law.  etc.  hied  May  18,  1869. 

Dana  '  l-'i;  \\vis),  LL.D.,  an  American  statesman  and 
jurist,  born  at  Clmrlcstowii,  Mass.,  June  13, 1743,  was  a  son 
ot'  .lodge  Richard  Dana.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
I7i'>7,  and  joined  the  "Sons  of  Liberty."  In  177ii  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  council  of  Massachusetts,  at  that  time 
the  supreme  executive  power  in  the  State.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Congress  of  1777,  which  formed  the  Confed- 
eration, and  to  the  Congress  of  1778.  In  Nov.,  1779,  he 
sailed  to  Kurope  as  secretary  to  John  Adams,  who  was  sent 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  with  Great 
Britain.  In  Dec.,  1780,  Mr.  Dana  was  appointed  minister 
to  Russia,  in  the  capital  of  which  ho  remained  nearly  two 
years.  Having  returned  to  Boston  in  1783,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts  in 
1785.  He  was  chosen  in  1787  a  delegate  to  the  convention 
which  formed  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  but  his  judicial 
duties  and  ill-health  prevented  his  attendance.  He  voted 
for  that  Constitution  as  a  member  of  the  State  convention 
convened  to  ratify  it  in  1788.  He  was  chief-justice  of 
Massachusetts  from  1791  to  1806.  In  politics  he  was  a 
Federalist.  Died  April  25, 181 1.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
poet  Richard  H.  Dana. 

Dana  (JAMKS),  D.  D.,  a  Congregational  theologian,  born 
at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  May  11,  1735,  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1753,  and  was  pastor  of  the  First  church  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.  (1789-1805).  He  published  (1770-73)  an  "  Exami- 
nation of  Edwards  on  the  Will."  in  which  he  strongly  op- 
posed the  doctrine  of  utilitarian  morality,  and  ably  de- 
fended the  freedom  of  the  will.  Died  Aug.  18,  1812. 

Dana  (JAMKS  DWIGHT),  LL.D.,  an  eminent  American 
naturalist  and  geologist,  born  at  Utica,  N.  Y,,  Feb.  12, 1813, 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1S33.  He  published  a  "System  of 
Mineralogy"  (ls.'!7),  of  which  a  new  edition,  greatly  im- 
proved, appeared  in  1868.  He  sailed  with  Capt.  Wilkes  as 
geologist  of  the  exploring  expedition  sent  out  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  1838.  Some  results  of  this  exploration  ap- 
peared in  his  "Report  on  Zoophytes"  (Isiiii.  a  ••  Report 
on  the  Geology  of  the  Pacific"  (1849),  a  "  Report  on  the 
Crustacea"  (1852-54),  etc.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
Prof.  Benjamin  Silliman,  settled  at  New  Haven  in  1846, 
and  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  American  Journal 
of  Science."  In  1855  he  was  elected  professor  of  natural 
history  and  geology  at  Yale  College.  Among  his  works 
are  an  excellent"  Manual  of  Geology"  (1862)  and  "Corals 
and  Coral  Islands"  (1872).  Prof.  Dana  combines  with 
the  habit  of  close  and  accurate  observation  powers  of  mind 
which  place  him  in  the  very  foremost  rank  of  philosophic 
naturalists. 

Dana  (JAMES  FRKEXAX),  M.D.,  a  brother  of  Dr.  S.  L. 
Dana,  was  born  at  Ainberst.  N.  11..  Sept.  •_'::.  17;i:;.  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1813,  studied  medicine  in  Hoston,  and 

chemistry  in  London.     He  subsequently  took  the  dcgrt f 

M.  D.  (1S17),  became  professor  and  lecturer  on  chemistrv, 
etc.  at  Harvard.  Dartmouth,  and  the  N'cw  York  College  ,',!' 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Chem- 
ical Philosophy"  (IS'J.'i),  and  of  many  scientific  papers  and 
other  works.  Died  April  14,  ls'_'7. 

Dana  (Nu'ut.roN  .)  SIKS.ON  TKrrvsKitl,  nn  American 
officer,  horn  April  !.">,  |s2'J.  in  Maine,  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  ISI'J.  and  May  I.".'.  ISIiL'.  major-general  1".  S.  vol- 
unteers, lie  served  as  an  infantry  officer  till  ISIS,  and 
then  as  an  assistant  quartermaster  till  he  resigned.  Mar.  I. 
1855.  He  served  chiefly  at  frontier  posts  |s|j  i,, :  in  the 
military  occupation  of  Texas  1845.  in  the  war  with  Mexico 


IS  111-17,  engaged  at  Fort  Brown,  Monterey,  Vera  Crux, 
and  <  'erro  t  fordo  (severely  wounded  and  brevet  captain),  and 

MII  ijniirterina-ter  duty  I  Sis  .tit.  He  was  a  banker  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  till  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wa  when  he 
I.e.-. urn-  colonel  First  Minnesota  mlniileeis.  and  served  in 
guarding  the  upper  ferries  of  the  Potomac  [Mil,  in  Sinn 
andoah  Valley  |s|il-lil!,  in  Virginia  Peninsula  IM'.L'.  en- 
gaged at  Vorktown.  West  Point,  Fair  I  lak-.  Peach  I  In-hard, 
Savage  Station,  White  Oak  Swamp,  Glendale.  and  Ma  hem 

Hill  :  in    Marx  laod  campaign  Isl'.U.  engaged  at  Smith  M..IHI 

tain  and  Antictam  (severely  wounded  i :  in  command  of  the 
•  leii •-  ot  Philadelphia  1803:  in  operations  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Gulf  1863-64,  engaged  at  Fordochc  Bayou,  ex- 
pedition to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  occupation  of  Mata- 
gurd.i  Bay  ;  and  in  command  of  the  district  of  Vicksburg 
and  of  West  Tcnm •-  -i -e  1 844,  and  of  the  department  of  Mis- 
sissippi 1  si;  1-65.  Resigned  May  25,  1865,  and  ii  now  en- 
gaged in  mining  operations  in  California. 

(iKilHliK    W.    Cl    I.I.I    M.    I'.    S.    A,;,,,/. 

Dana  (RicHARn),  an  able  American  lawyer,  born  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  July  7,  1899,  was  the  father  of  Francis 
Dana,  noticed  above.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1718, 
practised  law  at  Boston  with  success,  and  was  an  active 
pi  Minuter  of  the  popular  cause  in  the  period  which  preceded 
the  war  of  Independence.  Died  May  17,  1772. 

Dana  (RicilAiin  HKMIVI.  a  poet,  born  at  Cambridge, 
Mass..  Nov.  15,  1787,  a  son  of  Chief-Justice  Francis  Dana, 
was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Boston  in  1S1 1.  He  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  "North  American  Review"  in  1818  and 
1819.  In  1821  he  published  "The  Dying  Raven," a  poem. 
His  poem  entitled  "The  Buccaneer"  (1827)  was  praised 
by  Prof.  Wilson  of  "  Blackwood's  Magazine "  in  these 
terms:  "We  pronounce  it  by  far  the  most  powerful  and 
original  of  American  poetical  compositions."  He  published 
in  1833  a  collection  of  his  poems  and  prose  works,  includ- 
ing some  essays  which  originally  appeared  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Idle  Man,"  in  1821-22. 

Dana  (RICHARD  HENRY,  JR.),  an  eminent  American  law- 
yer and  author,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Cam- 
bridge Aug.  1,  1815.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1832, 
but  suspended  his  studies  on  account  of  the  weakness  of 
his  eyes  in  1834.  He  then  performed  as  a  common  sailor  a 
voyage  to  California,  of  which  he  wrote  an  interesting  and 
popular  narrative  entitled  "  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast  " 
(1840).  Having  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1837,  he  studied 
law  under  Judge  Story,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1840.  Ho  published  in  1841  "  The  Seaman's  Friend,  con- 
taining a  Treatise  on  Practical  Seamanship,"  and  also  an 
edition  of  Wheaton's  "International  Law  in  1865.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Free-Soil  party  in  1848, 
and  an  orator  of  the  Republican  party  in  1856. 

Dana  (SAMUEL  LUTHER),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  an  American 
chemist  and  writer  on  agriculture,  was  born  at  Groton, 
Mass.,  July  11,  1795.  He  was  employed  as  chemist  of  the 
Mcrrimack  Print-Works  at  Lowell,  and  invented  a  method 
of  bleaching  cotton  goods  which  was  extensively  adopted. 
Among  his  works  are  the  "  Muck  Manual  "  (1842)  and  an 
essay  on  manures  (1843).  Died  Mar.  11,  1868. 

Dana  (SAMUEL  WIIITTI.KSKY),  son  of  Dr.  James  Dana, 
noticed  above,  was  born  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  July,  1757, 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1775,  was  a  member  of  Congress 
( 1796-1810),  and  0.  S.  Senator  (1810-21).  He  was  a  lead- 
ing Federalist.  Died  July  21,  1830. 

Dana  (WILLIAM  H.),  U.  S.  N.,  born  May  27.  1833,  in 
Athens,  0.,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  May  1, 1850, 
became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1856,  a  lieutenant  in  1858, 
a  lieutenant-commander  in  1862,  and  a  commander  in  1869. 
He  served  in  the  North  Atlantic  blockading  squadron  and 
the  Western  Gulf  blockading  squadron  in  1863  and  1864, 
participating  in  the  attack  on  Port  Hudson,  Mar.  6,  1863, 
and  commanded  the  gunboat  Winona,  South  Atlantic  block- 
ading squadron,  from  the  latter  part  of  1864  to  the  close 
of  the  civil  war.  Died  at  the  naval  hospital,  Chelsea, 
Mas-..  Mar.  5,  1872. 

FOXHALL  A.  PARKER,  U.  S.  N. 

Dan'aB  [Gr.  Await],  in  classical  mythology,  was  a 
daughter  of  Acrisius,  king  of  Argos,  who  confined  her  in  a 
bra/.en  tower  because  an  oracle  had  predicted  that  her  son 
would  kill  her  father.  She  became  the  mother  of  Perseus, 
who>e  father,  .lupiter,  is  said  to  have  obtained  access  to  her 
in  the  form  of  a  golden  shower. 

Dan'aid  [for  etymology  sec  below],  an  ingenious  hy- 
draulic machine,  consisting  essentially  of  two  hollow  cylin- 
ders, placed  one  within  the  other,  with  a  (comparatively) 
narrow  space  between;  the  inner  cylinder  closed  at  bot- 
tom, the  outer  having  an  aperture  at  the  bottom  in  the 
centre.  Between  the  two  bottoms  are  partitions  radia- 
ting from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  but  the  annular 
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cylindrical  space  is  without  partitions.  The  whole  is  sus- 
tained by  a  vertical  axis,  about  which  it  turns  easily.  A 
jet  or  stream  of  water  being  now  admitted  into  the  annular 
space,  as  nearly  tangential  horizontally  to  the  cylindrical 
surface  as  possible,  sets  the  machine  in  motion,  at  first  by 
mere  friction,  but  presently  the  living  force  imparted  to 
the  water  by  revolution,  acting  on  the  radial  partitions 
of  the  base,  accelerates  the  velocity  and  increases  the  force. 
Experiments  show  that  this  machine  utilizes  from  70  to  75 
per  cent,  of  the  power  due  to  the  hydraulic  head.  The 
name  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  fable  of  the 
Danaides  pouring  water  for  ever  into  a  vessel,  from  which 
it  continually  escapes.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Dana'ides  [Gr.  Aaratto],  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus, 
a  mythical  king  of  Egypt,  were  married  to  fifty  sons  of 
^Igypt.up,  their  uncle.  By  order  of  their  father,  each  of 
the  Danaides,  except  one,  killed  her  bridegroom  on  the 
wedding-night.  They  were  doomed  in  Tartarus  to  pour 
water  for  ever  into  a  vessel  perforated  with  holes. 

I  >;in  'Im  r v,  a  post-borough  and  semi-capital  of  Fairfield 
CO.,  Conn.,  is  at  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Danbury  and 
Norwalk  R.  R.,  which  is  23  miles  long,  and  connects  with 
the  New  York  and  New  Haven  R.  R.  It  is  69  miles  N. 
N.  E.  of  New  York.  It  has  two  national  banks,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  two  savings  banks,  several  hat-factories,  one 
sewing-machine  factory,  one  boot-and-shoe  factory,  two 
shirt-factories,  and  one  foundry.  It  has  extensive  water- 
works, a  town  farm  for  the  indigent,  and  a  cemetery  of  re- 
markable beauty.  It  was  settled  in  1684,  and  burned  by 
the  British  in  April,  1777.  Pop.  6542;  of  township,  8753. 
J.  M.  BAILEY,  ED.  "  DANBURY  NEWS." 

Danbury*  a  post-township  of  Grafton  co.,  N.  H.,  on  the 
Northern  R.  R.,  30  miles  N,  W.  of  Concord.  It  has  three 
churches,  and  manufactures  of  shoes  and  leather.  P.  796. 

Danbury,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Stokes  co.,  N.  C., 
about  112  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Raleigh.  It  has  one  weekly 
newspaper. 

Daulniry,  a  township  of  Ottawa  co.,  0.     Pop.  1252. 

Daii'by>  a  township  and  post-village  of  Ionia  co.,  Mich., 
on  the  Detroit  Lansing  and  Lake  Michigan  R.  R.,  16  miles 
S.  E.  of  Ionia.  Pop.  1176. 

Dauby,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Tompkins  co., 
N.  Y.,  8  miles  S.  of  Ithaca.  Pop.  2126. 

Danby,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Rutland  co., 
Vt.,  on  Otter  Creek  and  the  Harlem  Extension  R.  R.,  18 
miles  S.  of  Rutland.  It  has  a  number  of  stores,  one  weekly 
newspaper,  and  manufactures  of  lumber,  leather,  boxes, 
cheese,  and  marble.  Pop.  1.319. 

J.  C.  WILLIAMS,  ED,  "  OTTER  CREEK  VALLEY  NEWS." 

Dan  It  v  (FRANCIS),  A.  R.  A.,  a  landscape-painter,  born 
near  Wexford,  Ireland,  Nov.  16,  1793.  His  works  are 
marked  by  fine  light-effects.  Among  his  works  arc  a  "  Sun- 
set at  Sea  after  a  Storm"  (1824),  "  Christ  Walking  on  the 
Sea"  (1827),  "The  Embarkation  of  Cleopatra  on  the  Cyd- 
nus"  (1827),  and  "  Caius  Marius  among  the  Ruins  of 
Carthage"  (1848).  Died  Feb.  17,  1861. 

Danby  (THOMAS  Osborne),  EARL  OP,  marquis  of 
Caermarthcn  and  duke  of  Leeds,  an  English  Tory  states- 
man, born  in  1631,  He  gained  the  favor  of  Charles  II., 
and  became  in  1673  lord  treasurer,  and  the  most  powerful 
of  the  king's  ministers.  In  1674  he  was  created  earl  of 
Danby.  He  was  committed  to  the  Tower  by  the  Commons 
on  a  charge  of  treason  in  1678,  and  was  confined  live 
years.  In  1689  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  council 
bv  William  III.,  and  in  1694  was  created  duke  of  Leeds. 
Died  July  26,  1712. 

Dan'by's,  a  township  of  Pike  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1743. 

Dance  of  Death  [Mediaeval  Lat.  chorea  Machabteorwn, ; 
Fr.  la  danse  Macabre  or  lit  danse  den  morts  j  Gcr.  Todtvu- 
tanz\,  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  power  of  Death 
over  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men.  The  name  "  Dance 
of  Death"  is  derived  from  the  mocking  activity  usually 
displayed  by  the  skeleton  figure  of  Death  as  he  leads  away 
his  victims.  As  for  the  name  "  Macabre  "  sometimes  given 
to  this  subject,  it  has  much  puzzled  scholars,  and  has  pro- 
duced many  absurd  etymologies.  The  only  one  of  these 
that  needs  to  be  noticed  is  that  which  connects  the  word 
with  the  Maccabees  of  the  apocryphal  Old  Testament. 
These  seven  martyrs  for  the  Law  were  never  popular  nor 
much  known  in  the  Western  Church,  and  their  legend  has 
nothing  in  it  that  connects  them  with  this  subject.  The 
most  reasonable  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  word  is 
that  it  is  derived  from  the  Egyptian  anchorite  Macarius, 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  hermit-saints.  His  legend 
connects  him  directly  with  warnings  of  death  to  the  living. 
Though,  as  he  was  a  Greek  saint,  his  pictures  are  rare  in 
the  West,  yet  he  is  twice  represented  in  the  cemetery  of 
p;ga — the  Cainpo  Santo — once  by  Pietro  Laurati,  and  again 


in  the  fresco  attributed  to  Orcagna  and  mentioned  below. 
Vasari  expressly  tells  us  that  the  aged  saint  who  is  show- 
ing the  three  dead  bodies  to  the  hunting-party  was  meant 
for  Saint  Macarius;  and  it  is  possible  that  his  name  may 
in  time  have  come  to  be  applied  to  the  subject  of  which 
this  fresco  is  a  famous  illustration. 

Traces  of  the  idea  which  was  the  foundation  of  the 
mediaeval  acted  dramas  and  pictured  or  sculptured  repre- 
sentations of  this  subject  are  to  be  found  in  Italo-Gm-k 
and  Roman  antiquity.  Douce  says  that  on  a  sarcophagus 
found  near  C  unite  are  sculptured  three  dancing  skeletons, 
and  that  the  same  subject  is  on  a  Roman  lamp  and  in  a 
Pompeian  fresco.  On  an  antique  gem  in  the  Royal  Gallery 
at  Florence  there  is  engraved  an  old  man  piping  to  a  dancing 
skeleton ;  and  though  the  introduction  of  the  skeleton  is 
rare,  yet  it  is  common  enough  to  find  on  the  Roman  sar- 
eophftgi  such  representations  of  life  interrupted  by  death  as 
will  abundantly  connect  the  moralizing  of  those  times  with 
that  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Probably  the  earliest  of  the 
modern  treatments  of  this  subject  were  in  the  form  of 
dramatic  representations — moralities — acted  in  churches. 
As  early  as  1453  a  Dance  of  Death  is  recorded  to  have  been 
acted  in  the  cathedral  of  Besang on  after  mass,  and  we  may 
suppose  that  this  was  not  the  only  instance.  Originally, 
it  would  seem  that  the  "Dance  of  Death,"  which,  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  was  made  to  include  a 
considerable  number  of  people,  was  restricted  to  a  few.  As 
early  as  the  thirteenth  century  there  appeared  a  French 
poem  called  "  Li  Trois  Alors  et  li  Trois  \  is ;"  that  is,  "  Les 
Trois  Morts  et  les  Trois  Vifs."  "  This  poem  relates  that 
three  noble  youths  when  hunting  in  a  forest  were  inter- 
cepted by  the  like  number  of  hideous  spectres  or  images 
of  Death,  from  whom  they  received  a  terrific  lecture  on  the 
vanity  of  human  grandeur."  (Dmtce.)  In  1335,  Orcagna 
painted  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  his  Triumph  of  Death, 
one  of  the  earliest  pictures  of  this  subject,  where  three 
kings,  with  their  ladies,  companions,  and  servants,  return- 
ing from  hunting,  come  suddenly  upon  three  open  coffins 
containing  the  bodies  of  three  persons,  one  of  them  a  king, 
in  various  stages  of  decay.  In  his  "  Pardoner's  Tale " 
Chaucer  has  also  introduced  a  most  powerfully  imagined 
variation  of  the  same  theme.  Death  (for  so  we  understand 
it),  under  the  disguise  of  an  old  man,  appears  to  three 
riotous  young  men  who  in  their  bravado  are  in  search  of 
Death,  to  destroy  him  in  punishment  of  his  many  murders, 
and  directs  them  to  a  certain  tree  in  the  forest  where  he 
says  he  had  left  him  sitting.  They  find  him  there  in  an 
unlooked-for  fashion. 

The  "  Dance  of  Death,"  whether  as  a  series  of  pictures 
showing  the  skeleton  conqueror  carrying  away  popes,  kings, 
cardinals,  bishops,  priests,  abbots  and  abbesses,  nuns, 
queens,  ladies,  and  lords,  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom, 
judges  and  scholars,  merchants,  warriors,  ploughmen, 
market-women,  and  little  children,  or  only  a  selection  of  a 
few  of  these,  was  painted  "not  only  on  the  walls,  but  in 
the  windows  of  many  churches,  in  the  cloisters  of  monas- 
teries, and  even  on  bridges,  especially  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  It  was  sometimes  painted  on  church-screens, 
and  occasionally  sculptured  on  them,  as  well  as  on  the 
fronts  of  domestic  dwellings.  It  occurs  in  many  of  the 
manuscripts  and  illuminated  service-books  of  the  Middle 
Ages."  (Douce.)  It  is  also  found  carved  in  wood,  and 
made  the  subject  of  tapestries;  and  in  one  of  Holbein's 
finest  drawings  in  the  museum  at  Bale  it  is  used  to  decorate 
a  dagger-sheath.  The  subject  had  a  wide  popularity,  and 
examples  abound  in  England,  Germany,  and  France,  but 
fewer  in  Italy,  and,  so  far  as  wo  know,  none  in  Spain, 
though  mention  is  made  by  some  writers  of  an  example 
in  the  palace  of  St.  Ildefonso.  (Qu.  bishop's  palace  at 
Alcala?)  Mr.  George  Street,  however,  a  most  careful  and 
accurate  observer,  in  his  "Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain*' 
does  not  mention  a  single  picture  or  sculpture  of  this  sub- 
ject. Douce  gives  a  list  of  places  where  Dances  of  Death 
were  painted,  and  among  them  we  find  Paris,  Dijon,  Bale, 
Lubeck,  Annoburg,  Erfurth,  Lucerne,  Amiens,  Rouen,  Fe- 
camp, Strasbourg,  London,  and  Salisbury,  with  others  less 
important.  Most  of  these  have  disappeared;  the  one  still 
to  be  seen  on  the  old  bridge  at  Lucerne  has  been  very  much 
repainted.  Douce  considers  the  oldest  mentioned  example 
to  be  that  executed  for  the  church  of  the  Innocents  at 
Paris  in  1434.  Among  the  most  famous  ones  was  that  at 
Bale  (long  erroneously  attributed  to  Holbein,  who  was  not 
born  till  near  a  half  century  after  it  was  painted)  in  the 
cloister  of  the  Dominican  monastery.  Tradition  says  that 
this  was  made  between  1431  and  1443,  at  the  instance  of 
the  prelates  who  assisted  at  the  great  Council  of  Bale,  and 
in  allusion  to  a  plague  that  raged  at  one  time  during  ita 
sitting.  The  monastery,  having  fallen  into  decay,  was  de- 
stroyed in  1806  to  make  room  for  certain  municipal  im- 
provements, and  the  frescoes  went  with  it.  But,  perhaps, 
what  keeps  the  name  of  the  Dance  of  Death  most  securely 
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in  mini'*  minds  is  the  MrlM  "I   wood  cuts  in.lis-olnli!  - 
n.,  i,, I,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  with  I  he  name  of  Hol- 
bein.      These    rut.-    originally  appeared   ill    a  oo.ik  Ml"   which 
(.ho  lull. .inn-   I-    the   title:    "Lei    -imulachrcs  ct    ,    hi-' 

faces  'li'  III  mcirl  iiiiiiinl  ill.'  i  gaminei  |iniiririiii-i. 
arfiti  ciellcmclit  i  maL'incc<.  A  I, you  Soul./  Icsell  lie 
Coloigni'  |  M.D.XXXVIII.  4lo  :"  and  ill  the  i-n.l.  ••  Kxeu- 
dcl.aiil  l.n^'hi  ;  ni  M.-lehior  el  |  iia-|.ai'  Ticc!i«'l  i  fratres 
hi  tlir  first  edition  above  cited  there  U.TI-  only 
forly-oii«  cuts:  in  later  editions,  which  followed  one  an- 
..thiT  with  great  r:t|ii<lity,  they  were  increased,  until  in  that 
of  I. .17,  also  |iiil>li.-hr<l  at  Lyons,  there  were  forty  niin •. 

llolheitl's    relation    I"    tlle-e   cuts    is    Still.    alter     much     lalMlli- 

ous  an.t  learned  in\ estimation,  very  oh-cnrc:  it  may  be 
that  we  owe  nothing  to  him  but  a  more  artistic  dntught- 
manship,  l.y  which  new  life  was  given  to  the  old  ( 
sitior.s,  unil  it  is  at  least  possible  that  he  had  no  hand  in 
them  whatever.  (Sec  l'i:n;\oT.  ••  Heehi -relies  sur  lea  Uanscs 
ties  Moils."  Dijon  anil  I'aris,  ISLTi:  "The  I>anee  of  l)euth," 

A-itll    !l   Dissertatil.li.  ele.   el.-..   li\     FlllM'ls    l)"l  i  1.    London, 

is:;:;:   I,  \M.I  .u-.  ••  K-<ui  ItteorwM,  philoMphlqiM,  •<  pit- 

ti.rc-.jue  -in-  le.i  Hanscs  dcs  Morts,"  2  vole..  JO  plates 
Koiien,  IS..2:  MASSMANN,  "  Litemtur  ilcr  Todtcntan/i  ." 
Lcipxie.  is  1 1.  ••  I, a  Daiise  Macabre:  Histoirc  fantastique 
iln  XV.  Siecle."  by  I'ATL  LAritoix,  lx:C!-3.s,  sometimes 
cited  as  an  authority,  is  only  a  romance  after  the  manner 
of  Hugo's  "  Notre  Dainc.")  CI.AKKM-K  COOK. 

Dnn'cing,  a  succession  of  rhythmical  movements  of 

tho    l.odv,    ofi.'M    acc'.ni|i:t!iicd    t.y    uiii-ic.       Ihmcing    IS    of 

very  early  origin.  The  ancients  constituted  it  a  part  of 
their  religious  observances,  and  danced  before  their  altars 
anil  the  images  of  their  gods.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
as.-ril'eil  its  in\  ention  to  their  god  Thoth.  All  the  different 

§  unions  wen-  expressed  in  dancing  by  the  Greeks,  and  the 
unco  of  the  Eumenides  or  Furies  was  so  expressive  of 
ance  that  it  inspired  the  beholders  with  terror.  The 
attitudes  of  the  public  dancera  were  studied  by  the  Greek 
sculptors  in  order  to  delineate  the  passions.  Aristotle  ranks 
dancing  with  poetry.  The  Spartans  were  required  to  train 
their  children  in  this  art  from  tho  age  of  five.  This  was 
publicly  done,  to  train  them  for  the  armed  dance,  and  was 
accompanied  by  songs  or  hymns.  In  ancient  times,  dan- 
cing in  private  entertainments  was  performed  by  profes- 
sionals. The  Romans  counted  it  disgraceful  for  a  free  citi- 
zen to  dance  except  as  a  religious  rite. 

In  Egypt  there  arc  dancing  and  singing-girls,  who  im- 
provise verses  and  are  called  almth.  In  India  there  are 
nautch-  (natch-)  girls,  who  danco  on  public  occasions. 
Among  savages  dancing  is  still  used  as  a  religious  rite  or 
as  a  sort  of  state  ceremony  on  important  occasions.  Among 
civilized  nations  it  is  a  frequent  mode  of  recreation.  By 
many  it  is  believed  to  have  immoral  tendencies,  and  is 
doubtless  liable  to  serious  abuse. 

Dancing  Mii'niu,  an  epidemic  disorder  of  the  four- 
teenth, fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  similar  to  chorea. 
It  is  supposed  that  much  imposture  prevailed  in  many 
forms  of  this  epidemic,  but  there  were  also  many  coses  in 
wliieh  the  subject  entirely  lost  control  of  the  will.  This 
disorder  is  even  now  known  in  Abyssinia.  Something 
similar  to  it  in  Italy  was  ascribed  to  the  bite  of  a  spider 
called  the  tarantula,  but  its  greatest  prevalence  was  in  the 
cities  of  Germany  during  the  Middle  Ages.  At  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  in  1374,  there  appeared  on  the  streets  crowds  of 
dancing  men  and  women,  apparently  excited  thereto  by  the 
frantic  demonstrations  at  the  festival  of  St.  John.  The 
dancers  were  said  tu  tie  unobservant  of  outward  things,  but 
sensible  of  visions.  They  appeared  to  lose  all  self-control, 
and  would  dance  till  they  fell  as  if  dead,  and  would  somc- 
tiiii.s  In-lit  Dut  their  brains  upon  the  ground.  Tho  mania 
extruded  to  the  Low  Countries,  as  well  as  Cologne,  Meti, 
and  Straslmrg,  and  caused  much  demoralization.  Exor- 
ci-m  was  at  first  found  remedial,  and  eold  v.nter.  as  applied 
by  Paracelsus  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  very  efficacious. 
At  tin-  I'fi^i  lining  of  t  In-  seventeenth  ei-ntiirv  t  IK-  St.  Yitus's 
Dance,  as  the  disorder  was  then  called,  was  abating,  and  is 
now  almost  unknown.  The  "St.  Vitns-'s  Danco"  of  our 

day    is    ClIOIlKA  (which    pee).       The    excesses    of  the   French 

"prophets"  of  the  last  century  and  the  convulsive  disorders 
so-iietitnos  seen  in  the  camp-meetings  of  our  own  country 
are  probably  of  similar  diameter  with  the  danriui:  mania. 
J.  F.  C.  Hi.rKiMt,  "Tanzwuth."  1833,  translated  into 
English  by  1!.  (J.  linbington,  M.  D.) 

Dan'delion  [from  the  Fr.  dent  tie  Hem.  "  lion's  tooth," 
probably  from  the  shape  of  its  leaves:  «',er.  /.».»-.  n-.,iliii~], 
the  Tiirtt.rni'in/i  ..cM»-/eo»f>,  an  herbaceous  plant  of  the 
natural  order  Composite),  with  a  perennial  fusiform  root. 
Tho  leaves  spring  immediately  from  tho  root,  arc  long, 
feather  shaped,  with  the  divisions  toothed,  smooth,  and  of 
a  tine  .  The  plant  jrrows  sjiuntanemi-lv  in  most 

parts  of  the  globe.    The  leaves  when  very  young  .ire  tender. 


and  are  often  used  us  a  potherb,  and  it  it  cultivated  and 

lin.iiU'ht  to  market    in    -  '.in  - :  .li-rahle  '|  nan!  1 1 1-  -  tor    till-    ll-e. 
It  in  a  popular  remedy  with  mans   im-dieal  pnietitiui.. 
this  eiiunlry  and  Kurope.  having  gentle  lonie  powers.     Tho 
root    is    sometimes    |in  |  :ioillid    uilli    cotlee,    the 

taste  of  whieh  OOTtTI  that  of  the  dandelion. 

Dan'dolo  (Kxiiini),  a  celebrated  V.n.tiati  statesman 
and  general,  born  in  I  His.  He  was  eminent  for  learning 
and  eloquence.  In  1 1112  he  was  elected  doge  of  Venice,  the 
maritime  power  of  wliieh  he  greatly  increased.  Jle  also 
extended  the  bounds  of  the  republic  in  Dalmatia  and 
1-tria.  Having  formed  an  alliance  with  the  leaders  of  the 
fourth  orusadc.  he  furnisln-d  vessels  to  transport  Iheii 
to  the  Levant  in  IL'ill.  and  took  command  of  the  coinl.in.-d 
forces.  They  attacked  Constantinople,  and  took  it  l.y 
storm  in  1204.  The  throne  was  otVen-d  l.y  the  crusaders  to 
Dandolo,  but  he  declined  it.  lie  was  blind  in  his  old  age. 
Died  June  1,  1205. 

Dan'dridgr,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Jefferson  CO., 
Tcnn.,  on  the  French  Broad  Ki\  er.  :i"  miles  E. of  Knoxville. 

Dane,  a  county  in  S.  Central  Wisconsin.  Area,  1235 
square  miles.  It  is  hounded  on  the  N.  \V.  by  the  Wisconsin 
River,  and  drained  by  the  Catfish,  which  is  the  outlet  of  tho 
Four  Lakes.  These  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  is  6  miles 
long,  lie  near  the  middle  of  the  county.  The  surface  is 
finely  diversified  by  hills  and  prairies;  the  soil  is  fertile. 
Cattle,  grain,  potatoes,  wool,  tobacco,  hay,  butter,  etc.,  are 
produced.  The  manufactures  include  wagons,  harnesses, 
and  flour.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
and  the  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  Rs.  Capital,  Madi- 
son. Pop.  a3,096. 

Dane,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Dane  co.,  Wis. 
Pop.  nil.;. 

Dane  (NATHAN),  LL.D.,  an  American  jurist,  born  in 
Ipswich,  Mass.,  Dec.  27,  17a2,  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1778.  Ho  was  one  of  the  most  able  lawyers  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  17>-<- 
88.  In  1787  he  framed  tho  ordinance  for  the  government 
and  organization  of  the  North-west  Territory,  in  which  he 
inserted  a  clause  prohibiting  slavery.  He  served  in  the 
State  senate  for  several  years  (1794-98).  He  published 
"An  Abridgment  and  Digest  of  American  Law  (9  vols., 
1823-29).  In  1829  he  gave  $15,000  to  Harvard  College,  to 
found  the  Dane  professorship  of  law.  Died  Feb.  15,  1835. 

Da'negelt,  or  Danegold  i /.  e.  "Dane-money"  or 
"Dane-tax"),  a  tribute  of  one  shilling  levied  on  every 
hide  of  land  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  for  tho  purpose  of 
defending  the  country  against  the  Danes.  It  was  subse- 
quently increased  to  two  shillings,  and  was  continued  to 
the  reign  of  Stephen. 

Da'nelag  [an  Anglo-Saxon  term  signifying  "  Danish 
law  "].  Under  the  later  Saxon  and  earlier  Norman  kings 
of  England  this  name  was  applied  to  fifteen  or  more  coun- 
ties of  the  north  and  east  of  England,  where  the  Danish 
language  and  customs  prevailed  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
vasions and  conquests  of  that  race. 

Dan'forth,  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  Me.  P.  313. 

Dan'iel  ("God  is  Judge,"  or  "God  will  judge"),  one 
of  tho  four  greater  Hebrew  prophets,  was  a  youth  when  he 
was  carried  with  many  other  Jewish  captives  to  Babylon  in 
605  B.  C.  Whether  he  was  of  royal,  or  only  of  noblo 
descent,  cannot  bo  determined.  He  was  educated  at  the 
court  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  was  eminent  for  learning 
and  wisdom.  His  skill  in  the  interpretation  of  dreams 
procured  for  him  the  favor  of  the  king,  who  appointed  him 
governor  of  theprovince  of  Babylon  and  chief  of  the  MaLri. 
He  explained  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  at  Belshazzar's 
feast  about  538  B.  C.  After  tho  capture  of  Babylon  by  tho 
Mc.lcs  and  Persians,  Daniel  gained  the  favor  of  Darius  tho 
Mcde,  and  was  the  first  of  three  presidents  who  bad  au- 
thority over  the  120  satraps  of  the  empire.  Ho  also  "pros- 
pered in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  tho  Persian,"  and  appears  to 
have  remained  in  Babylon  when  the  other  Jews  returned  to 
Jerusalem.  Ho  probably  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  at 
least  ninety  years. 

Daniel,  Book  of,  an  important  canonical  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  as-igm-d  by  some  to  the  prophetic  books, 
and  hyothcrstothc  Hagiographaor Ckelublm.  (See  BIBLE.) 
The  book  has  commonly  been  divided  into  two  part 
six  chapters  each — tho  first  six  historical,  the  last  six 
prophetical.  Some  recent  critics  maintain  that  the  first 
seven  chapters  treat  of  the  world-power  in  relation  to  the 
kingdom  of  God;  the  last  five  chapters  treat  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  its  development  in  relation  to  the  world- 
power.  The  book  is  remarkable  both  for  its  miracles  and 
its  prophecies.  The  close  general  correspondence  of  r 
prophecies  with  the  recorded  fact?  of  history  has  led  some 
writers  to  the  belief  that  the  book  is  not  the  work  of  Daniel, 
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as  it  purports  to  be,  but  that  it  was  written  by  some  unknown 
person  at  a  much  later  period.  This  view,  which  is  as  old 
as  the  time  of  Porphyry,  has  been  revived  and  maintained 
by  Collins,  Semlcr,  De  Wcttc,  Ewald,  and  others.  On  the 
other  side,  the  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  the  book 
is  satisfactory  to  the  representatives  of  orthodox  theology. 
Among  the  points  in  its  favor  are  the  following:  1.  The 
New  Testament  decidedly  affirms  its  authority  in  many 
places.  2.  The  Maccabean  literature  and  the  Septuagint 
translation  show  that  the  book  was  in  existence  before  the 
date  assigned  to  it  by  rationalists  (175  B.C.).  3.  The  book 
was  written  partly  in  Hebrew  and  partly  in  the  older  Chal- 
dee,  as  might  naturally  occur  at  the  period  when  it  purports 
to  have  been  written.  'This  point  appears  decisive  in  favor 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  work.  4.  So  far  is  the  book  from 
being  a  copy  of  history,  that  even  now  the  historical  appli- 
cation of  some  of  its  parts  is  a  matter  of  controversy.  5. 
It  is  remarkably  free  from  the  characteristic  beliefs  of  the 
later  Judaism.  The  exegetic  and  controversial  literature 
upon  the  hook  of  Daniel  is  very  extensive. 

Daniel  (HERMANN  ADALBERT),  an  eminent  German  di- 
vine and  geographer,  born  in  1812,  was  until  1870  professor 
in  the  pedagogium  in  Halle.  His  chief  theological  works 
are  "  Thesaurus  Hymnologicus "  (5  vols.,  1841-56)  and 
"  Codex  Liturgicus  Ecelesiao  Universal,"  etc.  (4  vols.,  1847- 
54) ;  his  best  geographical  works  are  "  Leitfaden  fur  den 
Unterricht  in  der  Geographic"  (68th ed.  1872)  and"Hand- 
buch  der  Geographic"  (3d  ed.,  4  vols.,  1870-71).  Died 
Sept.  13, 1871.  (See  "  H.  A.  Daniel,  ein  Lebensbild,"  1872.) 

Daniel  (PETER  VVVIAN),  a  lawyer,  born  in  Stafford 
CO.,  Va.,  in  1785,  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1805.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  privy  council  in  1812,  and  was  seve- 
ral times  re-elected.  He  became  an  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  in  1841.  Died  May  31,  1860. 

Daniel  (SAMUEL),  an  English  poet,  born  at  Taunton  in 
1562,  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  lived  in  London,  where 
he  associated  with  Shakspeare  and  Marlowe,  and  was  em- 
ployed as  tutor  to  Anne  Clifford,  who  became  countess  of 
Pembroke.  In  1603  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  queen's 
revels.  He  wrote,  besides  other  poems,  •'  The  Tragedy  of 
Cleopatra"  (1594),  an  historical  poem  "On  the  Civil  Wars 
of  York  and  Lancaster"  (1595),  "  Musophilus  "  (1599),  and 
a  History  of  England"  (1613-34).  His  English  is  pure, 
free  from  affectation  and  pedantry.  Died  Oct.  14,  1619. 

Daniel  (WILLIAM  COFFEE),  M.  D.     See  APPENDIX. 

Dan'iell  (JOHN  FREDERICK),  F.  R.  S.,  D.  C.  L.,  an 
English  natural  philosopher,  born  in  London  Mar.  12,  1790. 
He  published  " Meteorological  Essays"  (1823).  In  1831 
he  became  professor  of  chemistry  in  King's  College,  Lon- 
don. He  was  the  inventor  of  the  first  form  of  galvanic 
battery  by  which  it  was  made  possible  to  maintain  a  cur- 
rent sensibly  constant  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  for  this 
most  valuable  improvement  he  received  the  Copley  medal 
in  1837.  In  1839  he  published  an  "Introduction  to  Chem- 
ical Philosophy."  His  is  one  of  the  great  names  of  elec- 
trical science.  Died  Mar.  13,  1845. 

Dan'ielsonville  (West  Killingly  Post-office),  a  bor- 
ough of  Killingly  and  Brooklyn  townships,  Windham  co., 
Conn.,  on  the  Quinebaug  River  and  on  the  Norwich  and 
AVorcester  R.  R.,  26  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Norwich.  It  has 
two  large  cotton-mills,  several  shoe-manufactories,  two 
weekly  papers,  one  bank,  five  churches,  and  excellent 
schools.  J.  Q.  A.  STONE, 

ED.  AND  PROP.  OF  "  WINDHAM  Co.  TRANSCRIPT." 

Dan'ielsville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Madison  co., 
Ga.,  about  85  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Atlanta. 

Da'nish  Language  and  Literature.    The  Danish 
language  in  its  present  shape  is  the  result  of  a  long,  generally 
Blow,  but  at  certain  periods  sudden  and  almost  violent,  de- 
velopment of  the  old  tongue,  which  as  late  as  800  years  after 
Christ  was  spoken  with  very  slight  modifications  throughout 
the  whole  of  Scandinavia,  and  which  still  exists  as  a  living 
language  in   Iceland.     The  two  most  remarkable  periods 
of  its  development  fall  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.     In  the  first 
epoch  the  Reformation,  in  the  latter  the  French  Revolution, 
brought  the  whole  raental  life  of  the  Danish  people  in  such 
a  commotion  that  ampler  means  of  expression  became  ne- 
cessary.    New    words   burst  forth  with  new  ideas;    new 
forms  followed  the  new  logic;  new  phrases  blossomed  with  i 
the  new  passions.     In  both  cases  the  German  language  i 
served  as  a  pattern,  but  its  influence  was  in  both  cases 
legitimate   and  highly  beneficial.     The  Danish   language 
stands  to-day  as  an  original  and  self-consistent  growth,  as  I 
an  independent  and  well-defined  organism.     It  has  a  great 
part  of  its  vocabulary  in  common  with  the  German  Ian-  j 
guage,  but  the  forms  of  the  words  are  so  differently  cast  | 
that  only  the  scholar  can  recognize  the  kindred  material. 
Its  grammar  and  phrases  are  singularly  like  those  of  the  , 


English  language  ;  a  Danish  book  translated  word  by  word 
would  give  readable  English,  while  the  same  process  would 
produce  only  nonsense  iu  the  German  language.  Its  style 
is  mure  precise,  but  less  pathetic,  than  that  of  the  German 
language:  more  truthful,  but  less  brilliant,  than  that  of  the 
Freiu-h  :  more  fanciful,  but  less  sympathetic,  than  that  of 
the  English.  It  is  not  a  beautiful  language,  but  it  is  a 
highly  developed  one.  Its  epecehhasa  monotonous  sound, 
its  main  vowel  being  a  mixture  of  a  and  e,  and  its  most 
characteristic  consonant  a  weak  d;  but  its  rhythm  is  capa- 
ble of  a  most  delicate  and  infinitely  varied  modulation.  A 
foreigner  can  never  learn  to  speak  it  with  elegance,  and 
even  the  native  who  resides  for  a  long  time  among  foreign- 
ers loses  the  most  impressive  graces  of  its  accent. 

The  Danish  literature  began  immediately  after  the  Ref- 
ormation, and  began  on  such  a  scale  as  to  make  the  student 
expect  an  Elizabethan  era.  The  Bible  was  translated  ;  the 
history  of  the  country  was  written ;  the  old  popular  songs, 
which  had  been  composed  two  or  three  centuries  earlier, 
and  handed  down  by  tradition  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, and  which  at  this  very  day  constitute  an  important 
element  of  Danish  civilization,  were  collected  and  printed 
in  a  remarkably  clever  edition.  Great  scientists  whom  the 
world  has  heard  of  appeared  ;  Tycho  linihe  made  his  ob- 
servations, and  the  tables  he  left  furnished  the  material 
from  which  his  disciple  Kepler  abstracted  the  famous  laws 
which  bear  his  name;  Niels  Heinmingscn  was  a  sharp  and 
subtle  theologian  of  a  singularly  pure  and  powerful  mind. 
Comedies  and  tragedies  were  written  both  in  Latin  and 
Danish,  and  performed  with  great  splendor  in  the  streets  of 
the  great  towns  by  the  students  of  the  colleges,  to  the  in- 
struction and  amusement  of  the  population.  In  every  field 
of  literature  and  art  there  were  activity  and  energy.  But 
this  splendid  beginning  ended  in  a  sudden  and  utter  I'uil- 
ure.  Niels  Hcmmingsen  was  condemned  to  silence,  Tycho 
Brahe  was  exiled,  the  stage  grew  dumb,  and  the  songs  which 
were  gathered  from  the  lips  of  the  people  mouldered  on  the 
shelves  of  the  library.  For  two  centuries  there  was  no  lit- 
erature in  Denmark,  except  the  king's  orders  for  new  taxes 
and  the  queen's  bill  of  fare  for  sumptuous  court-dinners; 
and  both  were  written  in  German.  Now  and  then  a  great 
scientist  appeared,  as  Thomas  Bartholinus,  the  celebrated 
anatomist,  and  Ole  R6mcr,  who  figured  out  the  velocity 
of  light.  Now  and  then  a  little  song  flew  out,  or  an  awk- 
ward endeavor  was  made  of  imitating  some  classical  pat- 
tern. But  these  feeble  tokens  of  life  make  only  the  general 
misery  more  conspicuous.  It  was  two  centuries  before 
literature  in  Denmark  took  a  new  start,  but  then  it  did  it 
with  success,  and  Ludwig  Holberg  (1684-1754)  became  the 
founder  of  a  great  and  noble  literature,  which  has  proved  a 
highly  beneficial  instrument  in  educating  and  elevating  the 
Danish  people. 

Holberg  was  a  Norwegian  by  birth  ;  his  ideas  were  Eng- 
lish and  his  patterns  French,  but  the  materials  he  used 
were  exclusively  Danish,  and  he  handled  them  with  such 
a.  penetrating  power  of  understanding,  with  such  a  happy 
talent  for  interpretation,  and  with  such  a  superiority  of 
judgment,  that  it  has  been  said  of  him,  with  truth,  that  if 
the  whole  of  Denmark  were  swallowed  by  the  ocean,  and 
nothing  left  but  Holberg's  comedies,  the  world  would  have 
a  perfectly  clear  and  exhaustive  idea  of  Danish  society  at 
that  time.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  an  author  must,  be 
possessed  of  original  ideas  which  take  hold  of  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  original  patterns  which  express  the 
people's  taste,  if  he  really  shall  create  a  literature,  form  a 
literary  school,  and  awaken  the  slumbering  genius  of  the 
nation.  But  with  Holberg  bolh  ideas  and  patterns  were 
borrowed,  and  died  out  among  the  Danes  with  him  :  and 
when  he,  nevertheless,  is  called  the  father  of  the  Danish 
literature,  it  needs  a  little  explanation.  Holberg  did  not 
create  a  literature,  but  he  created  a  public.  He  aroused 
the  attention  of  the  people  for  literary  affairs.  He  taught 
them  how  to  use  a  hook  as  a  means  of  education  and  en- 
joyment. He  wrote  exactly  what  they  needed  and  liked, 
and  whenever  the  interest  slackened  a  little  he  whipped 
them  with  his  satire  until  their  attention  was  fully  awake. 
There  were  ten  readers  in  Denmark  when  he  began  ;  there 
were  ten  thousand  when  he  finished.  Next,  he  did  not 
call  forth  now  authors,  but  he  made  authorship  possible. 
Before  his  time  an  author  in  Denmark  was  a  beggar  who 
tried  to  win  a  patron  for  his  book  by  a  high-flown  dedica- 
tion, and  who  was  paid  for  his  work  by  a  miserable  alms 
from  the  patron.  Holberg  brought  his  books  to  the 
market  through  a  bookseller,  without  any  patron  or  dedi- 
cation, and  the  immense  success  with  which  his  courage 
\vjis  rewarded  made  authorship  a  profession  and  book- 
selling a  trade  in  Denmark.  Finally,  in  his  comedies,  he 
gave  llie  Danish  literature  one  of  its  finest  treasures. 
They  are  an  inexhaustible  source  of  refreshing  and  invigor- 
ating enjoyment.  His  characters  are  not  deep  :  they  lack 
psychology;  but  they  are  well  defined  and  sharply  drawn. 
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and  they  curry  along  with  them  an  historical  significance 

whiuh  makes  tin-in  highly  interesting.  His  expressions  are 
not  elegant,  but  they  arc  cvecdin^ly  witty,  and  they  have 
;i  llueticv  ;itnl  abundance  which  in  the  mouth  of  a  well- 
trained  aclor  make  them  Bound  like  a  merry  song.  His 

plots    :ir«i  without    intcre-l,    considered    :i9    pictures   of  life, 

but  thoy  are  eminently  well  titled  tor  showing  "8  the  cha- 
racter i>y  help  of  tin-  situation.  :md  peals  of  laughter  al- 

•omp;i  II  V    the    |"  )  In  nil  since   ,  it    t  lo  -e  plays. 

The  period  following  immeiliutrl;.  aticr  lli.lherg's  death 
was  very  curious  ijkntH  which  run  wild  and  pa.-.-ii.ns 
winch  fouirh!  against  ttn-ir  own  ideas;  great  exertion-  eml 

ing  with   ba^alello,  and   irrcat   energies   producing    nothing 

but  noise;  passionate  debates  about  tritlos,  iin.l 
wailings  about  nonsense;  and  all  this  done  in  the  <:> 
good  earnest,  :uid  with  the  fullest  coMlidcm-c  that  it  was 
;;re.it.  Hut  the  period  is  very  interesting  when  viewed  CM 
a  time  of  preparation  ;  for  so  it  was.  Just  with  the  new 
century  he  appeared  who  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  is 
the  father  of  the  Danish  literature — he  who  truly  is  the 
representative  of  the  genius  of  the  Danish  people — Adam 
Ochlciisl-iger  (1779-1850).  Every  one  of  Oehlenslagcr's 
earlier  works — when  he  grew  oMi-r  lie  repeated  himself — be- 
came a  new  influence  in  the  Danish  civilization  ;  it  opened  a 
new  mine,  and  scientists,  poet-,  and  ai •[  i-ts  gathereil  to  work 
it.  In  his  great  epos,  "  The  Gods  of  the  North,"  and  in 
several  trageilie-,  ••  llakou  Jarl,"  "  Palnatoke,"  "  Hagbart 
arnl  Si^ne,"  i-!'-.,  lie  u'ave  a  sublime  ami,  in  an  artistic  re- 
sjiei-t.  perfeet  i vpi .--. Mil  at  ion  of  the  old  pagan  Scandinavian 
civilization,  ami  by  these  works  the  study  of  Scandinavian 
antiquities  lieraim'  a  popular  interest,  and  pictures  and 
ideas  from  the  oldrn  times,  when  Scandinavia  was  one.  be- 
came an  essential  part  of  every  man's  education  in  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden;  nay,  they  became  a  pas- 
sion in  every  man's  heart;  and  the  political  world  has 
already  heard  something  about  this  passion.  In  his  com- 
edy, '*  The  Play  of  St.  Hans'  Night,"  ho  gave  a  most  lovely 
and  charming  picture  of  life  as  it  is  led  by  the  Danish 
middle  class,  and  Heiberg,  Hertz,  Overskou,  and  Hostrup 
followed  the  track  with  such  a  power  and  variety  of  talent 
that  the  theatre  of  Copenhagen  during  a  whole  generation 
exercised  an  influence  on  Danish  culture  hardly  surpassed 
by  that  of  the  university.  Most  deeply,  however,  Oehlen- 
slager  influenced  the  Danish  people  by  his  "  Aladdin  ;"  by 
tin-  work  he  touched  the  moral  character  of  the  people. 
"Aladdin"  is  a  kind  of  drama  which  in  a  scries  of  most 
brilliant  pictures  shows  the  contrast  between  the  born 
genius  who  enters  the  world  as  ho  would  bis  own  house, 
and  the  ambitious,  restless  energy  which  toils  and  conquers 
only  to  fail  at  last.  It  is  true  that  this  book  extricated 
Danish  character  from  much  narrow  pedantry,  in  which  an 
antiquated  education  kept  it  entangled ;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  it  allured  the  youth  into  a  dream  of  being  born 
geniuses  from  which  it  was  hard  to  awaken. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  contemporary  with  Oehlen- 
slagor  lived  Thorwatdsen,  the  greatest  modern  sculptor; 
Orstcd,  the  discoverer  of  electro-magnetism;  Rask,  the 
founder  of  comparative  philology ;  Martensen,  the  leader 
of  the  speculative  school  of  theology  ;  Qade,  one  of  the  fin- 
est and  mightiest  composers  of  our  time  :  and  that  each  of 
these  men  had  a  number  of  pupils,  and  each  of  these  pupils 
an  audience.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
those  exertions  in  science,  art,  and  literature  \v<  r  •  made  by 
a  people  comprising  only  two  millions  of  souls,  two-thirds 
of  which — namely,  the  whole  peasantry — lived  in  utter 
dulness.  and  the  remaining  third  was  not  possessed  of  any 
extraordinary  wealth.  It  will  then  easily  be  understood 
that  the  literary  glory  of  this  period  was  also  a  danger. 
Life  became  a  refinement,  instead  of  a  development;  illu- 
sion took  the  place  of  reality.  But,  fortunately,  there 
came  a  warning.  In  a  long  series  of  very  elaborate  writ- 
ings, Sorcn  Kierkegaard  (1813-54)  gave  a  sublime  but 
austere  exposition  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Christianity, 
and  from  this  standpoint  he  criticised  the  life  around  him 
with  the  most  biting  sarcasm  and  an  awe-inspiring  severity. 
The  effect  was  a  painful  silence.  A  feeling  of  guilt  visited 
many  a  heart.  But  help  there  was  none.  Siiren  Kierke- 
gaard's criticism  was  crushing,  and  his  ideals  were  too 
strong.  He  would,  no  doubt,  have  left  the  whole  Danish 
civilization  prostrate  and  lame  for  a  long  time  if  it  had 
not  contained  an  undercurrent  which  he  did  not  see,  and 
which  lay  outside  of  his  criticism. 

lint  there  was  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  period  a 
spirit  at  work — awakened  by  Oeh  I  en  slater,  yet  deeper  than 
he,  nursed  by  all  the  fruits  which  science  and  art  presented. 
but  blended  with  a  passionate  craving  for  reality,  and  sup- 
ported by  nn  eminently  practical  talent.  Bishop  (irundt- 
vig  (1784-1871),  a  great  poet,  a  groat  scholar,  a  great 
pn-aeher,  but  greatest  as  a  character,  was  the  represi  nta- 
ti\e  of  this  spirit.  For  nearly  half  a  century  he  and  his 
disciples  kept  aloof  from  the  general  current  of  events,  and 


live, l  as  an  oliseure  party.  But  when  the  day  of  collapse 
came,  he  stood  in  the  gap  with  the  means  of  reoonstruc- 
iii. ii.  lie  found  t  wo  puw  kindred  natures,  though 

;  not  disciples,  in  Carl  I'luug,  l>>  limark's  greuti  -I  lyrical 
j  poet,  and  a  most  eloquent  newspaper  w  riter,  and  Kasmus 
n.  a  thinker  of  ran-  aeutene.su  and  a  most  brilliant 
i  lecturer.  Both  these  men,  like  tiruudtvig  himself,  were 
]  men  not  only  of  literary  talent*,  but  of  great  literary 
merits;  lint  literature  was  to  them  not  an  aim,  l.nt  an  in- 
strument. Tim  idea  was  to  throw  away  all  finery,  all  that 
had  not  vigor  and  breadth  enough  to  become  public  pmp- 
eii\  ;  to  make  religion  and  patriotism  the  basis  uf  civiliza- 
tion, and  livinu'  inlincncc  and  practical  consequence  the 
i  test  of  fill  its  elements  ;  and  then  by  an  extensive  scheme  of 
education  to  lift  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  up  into  this 
reconstructed  civilization.  And  this  idea  was  accepted  with 
such  an  enthusiasm,  and  its  realization  inaugurated  with 
such  success,  that  the  small  tablet  on  which  the  Danish 
people  re"i.ril  i' ;  life,  is,  in  this  moment,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  the  great  picture  of  modern  civilisa- 
tion. CLEMENS  PETERSEX. 

Dan'ites,  among  tho  Mormons  of  Utah,  a  secret  or- 
ganization of  men  who  are  believed  to  hare  taken  an  oath 
to  support  the  authority  and  execute  the  commands  of  tho 
leaders  of  their  sect  at  all  hazards.  Many  massacres,  rob- 
beries, and  murders,  committed  during  the  earlier  history 
i  of  Utah,  are  ascribed  to  the  Danites. 

Danktl'l i,  an  independent  state  of  Abyssinia,  is  bound- 
ed on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the  S.  W.  by  a 
range  of  mountains.  It  is  about  250  miles  long.  The  cli- 
mate is  very  hot;  the  soil  is  arid  and  poor.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  ferocious,  treacherous,  and  fanatical  Mohammed- 
ans. They  number  about  70,000. 

Dan'nebrog  [etymology  uncertain],  tho  ancient  battle- 
standard  of  Denmark,  bearing  the  figures  of  a  cross  and 
crown.  It  was  fabled  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  at  the 
battle  of  Volmar  in  Esthonia  (1219)  during  a  crusade 
against  the  heathens.  It  was  twice  taken  in  battle  and 
twice  recaptured.  In  1500  a  mere  fragment  remained. — 
The  tlniiKii  OF  THE  DAXXKBROO  is  the  second  of  tho  Danish 
orders  of  knighthood.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in 
1219,  but  fell  into  decay,  and  was  restored  in  1671. 

Dan'necker,  von  (JOBASX  HKIXRICH),  a  German 
sculptor,  pupil  of  Pajou  in  Paris  and  of  Canova  (1785-90) 
in  Italy,  born  near  Stuttgart  Oct.  15,  1758.  Having  re- 
turned to  Stuttgart  in  1790,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
sculpture.  He  produced  admirable  busts  of  Schiller,  Lav- 
aier.  and  other  men  of  his  time.  He  excelled  in  the  ex- 
pression of  individual  character.  Among  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  the  Canova  classicism  are  his  Ariadne  and  Sap- 
pho, and  a  colossal  statue  of  Christ.  Died  Dec.  8,  1841. 

Dannelly  (.TAJIKS),  a  minister  of  tho  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South,  born  in  Georgia  Feb.  4,  1786.  Ho 
joined  the  South  Carolina  Conference  in  1818.  He  was  of 
the  Boanerges  type,  and  labored  extensively  and  success- 
fully in  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  He  died 
in  South  Carolina  April  28,  1855.  T.  0.  SCMMERS. 

Dannemo'ra,  a  post-township  of  Clinton  co.,  N.  Y. 
It  contains  the  Clinton  State  prison,  and  has  mines  of  iron 
ore.  Pop.  1512. 

Dan'nevir'ke  (the  "  Danish  Work  "),  a  boundary-wall 
in  Sleswick,  built  by  the  Danes  against  the  Franks  about 
808,  from  tho  Baltic  to  the  North  Sea.  The  original  lino 
can  be  traced  from  the  town  of  Sleswick  to  Hollingstedt. 
The  line  of  the  Dannevirke  was  restored  in  1848  by  a  sys- 
tem of  strong  fortifications  known  as  the  "  Great "  and  tho 
"  Little  Dannevirke."  They  were  evacuated  by  the  Danes 
Feb.  5,  1864,  and  destroyed  by  the  allies. 

Dan  River,  a  township  of  Caswell  eo.,  N.  C.  Pop.  1910. 

Dan  River,  a  township  of  Patrick  co.,  Va.   Pop.  2778. 

Dan  River,  a  township  of  Pittsylvania  co.,  Va.  It 
contains  the  city  of  Danville.  Pop.  10,306. 

Dans'ville,  a  post-village  of  Ingham  township,  Ing- 
ham  co.,  Mich.  Pop.  443. 

Dansville,  the  largest  town  in  Livingston  co.,  N.  Y., 
situated  at  the  head  of  tho  Genesce  Valley,  and  the  present 
tenninus  of  the  Dansville  and  Avon  branch  of  the  Erie  R.W. 
It  contains  a  hygienic  institute,  eight  churches,  one  seminary, 
three  banks  (one  national),  two  weekly  newspapers,  two  pa- 
per-mills, mower  and  reaper  works,  a  woollen  mill,  a  foun- 
dry, a  pail-factory,  and  tanneries.  P.  3387  ;  of  North  Dans- 
,  iilc  township,  4015.  F.  J.  KoBinss,  ED.  "  EXPRESS." 

Dansville,  a  township  of  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  1981. 

Dan'te  Alighie'ri,  one  of  the  greatest  of  poets,  was  the 

j  son  of  a  lawyer  in  Florence,  in  which  city  he  was  born  May 

1  I.  1265.     Boccaccio,  whose  life  of  Dante,  first  published 

in  1477.  is  the  best  authority  we  have  on  the  subject,  says 

i  that  Dante  was  of  Roman  origin,  of  the  stock  of  the  Frangi- 
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pani,  ono  of  whom,  by  the  name  of  Eliseo,  came  to  Flor- 
ence and  settled  there,  founding  the  family  of  the  Elisei. 
A  descendant  of  thi.s  founder,  mimed  Caeciaguida,  married 
a  lady  of  the  Aldighieri  family  of  Ferrara,  and  giving  the 
name  of  his  wife's  family  to  one  of  his  children,  it  came 
about  that  they  substituted  it  for  their  own  family  name. 
After  a  time  the  d  was  dropped,  and  the  name  became 
Alighieri;  and  Boccaccio  says  it  was  spelled  so  down  to 
his  own  day.  But  it  has  been  variously  spelled  in  later 
times;  among  the  changes  that  have  been  rung  on  the 
'  original,  that  of  Allfyhieri  is  the  most  common.  The  arms 
of  the  family — a  golden  wing(«/«)on  an  azure  field — would 
seem  to  be,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  a  pun  upon  the  name,  and 
to  fortify  the  old  spelling.  The  name  of  Dante,  by  which 
the  poet  was  baptized,  is  commonly  said  to  be  an  abbre- 
viation of  Duraute,  but  Boccaccio  says  nothing  of  this,  and 
at  the  end  of  an  eloquent  enumeration  of  the  gifts  Italy  had 
received  from  Dante,  he  somewhat  obscurely  plays  upon 
the  name,  intimating  that  no  other  than  that  of  the  "giver" 
(tin nte)  would  become  him. 

Little  is  known  of  either  the  father  or  mother  of  Dante. 
His  mother's  name  is  said  to  have  been  Bella,  and  she  was 
his  father's  second  wife.  His  father  died  while  Dante  was 
yet  a  child,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  carefully  instructed, 
and  he  had  such  a  leaning  to  books,  and  such  an  aptitude 
for  study,  that  in  the  end  he  became  master  of  all  the  learn- 
ing of  his  time.  Among  his  teachers  was  Brunetto  Latini, 
a  distinguished  grammarian  and  the  author  of  two  poems, 
"  II  Tesoro  "  and  il  II  Tesoretto,"  and  he  is  believed  to  have 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Padua  and  Bologna.  He  de- 
lighted in  music  and  in  painting;  among  his  friends  were 
the  musician  Casella  and  the  painter  Giotto,  both  of  whom 
he  celebrates  in  his  great  poem;  and  in  the  "  Vita  Nuova" 
he  speaks  of  himself  as  on  ono  occasion  drawing  an  angel 
on  a  tablet  while  thinking  of  Beatrice. 

When  he  was  nine  years  old  he  first  saw  Beatrice,  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  Florentine,  Folco  Portinari,  a  child 
of  eight  years.  Dante  has  described  his  mystic  love  for 
Beatrice  in  that  most  exquisite  poem  the  "  Vita  Nuova," 
and  she  appears  again  in  his  ''Divine  Comedy"  as  his 
guide  through  Paradise.  This  love  never  found  its  earthly 
close ;  and  there  have  not  been  wanting  those  who  declare 
that  it  was  a  purely  imaginary  worship  of  an  imaginary 
being,  the  Beatrice  of  the  "  Vita  Nuova  "  and  of  the  "  Par- 
adiso  "  not  having  been  Beatrice  Portinari  at  all.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  Beatrice  Portinari  married  Simone  de* 
Bardi,  and  died  in  her  twenty-fourth  year.  Dante  him- 
self married,  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  Gemma,  a  lady  of 
the  powerful  family  of  the  Donati. 

Our  knowledge  of  his  life  is  at  best  but  fragmentary. 
He  fought  in  the  battle  of  Campaldino,  in  which  the  Floren- 
tines defeated  the  men  of  Arezzo,  and  he  was  with  his 
countrymen  again  when  they  took  Caprona  from  the  Pi- 
sans.  There  are  traditions  that  he  studied  medicine  and 
that  he  entered  the  Franciscan  order,  but  there  is  no  cer- 
tain foundation  for  these  stories,  any  more  than  for  the 
many  others  that  have  been  devised  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in 
the  obscure  story  of  his  life.  In  the  great  contest  between 
the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines,  Dante  at  first  sided  with 
the  former:  he  was  a  Guelph  by  birth  and  education,  and 
he  had  fought  on  the  two  occasions  we  have  mentioned 
with  the  Guelphic  party  in  Florence  against  the  Ghibelliues 
of  other  cities. 

In  1300,  when  he  was  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  he  became 
chief  of  the  Priori — >public  officers  who  held  office  only  for 
two  months.  While  he  was  in  office  a  local  dispute  split 
the  Guelph  into  two  subdivisions,  calling  themselves  the 
Bianchi  (whiten)  and  the  Neri  (blacks).  In  the  rage  of 
party  the  Neri  proposed  to  appeal  to  Charles  of  Valois, 
then  fighting  for  the  pope  against  the  emperor,  but  the  Bi- 
anchi, to  which  faction  Dante  belonged,  opposed  the  mea- 
sure, and  he  induced  the  Priors  to  settle  the  question  by 
banishing  the  heads  of  both  parties.  Of  course  this  made 
both  factions  his  enemies;  the  Bianchi  charged  him  with 
favoring  the  Ghibellinos,  and  the  Neri  with  favoring  the 
Bianchi,  and  it  had  an  ill  look  for  Dante  that  the  Bianchi 
were  allowed  to  return  to  Florence  before  their  time  of 
exile  had  expired.  The  excuse  was,  that  the  place  they 
had  been  banished  to  was  unwholesome,  and,  indeed, 
Dante's  friend,  Guido  Cavalcante,  died  there ;  besides, 
Dante  declared  that  he  was  no  longer  in  office  at  the  time 
of  the  recall. 

The  demand  for  the  mediation  of  Charles  still  being  loud, 
Dante  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Pope  Boniface  VIII,  to 
urge  him  to  discountenance  the  project.  But  the  pope 
deluded  Dante  with  vague  promises,  and  secretly  gave  his 
voice  for  Charles,  so  that  the  Bianchi  lost  ground.  The 
Neri,  gaining  power  and  influence,  became  masters  of  the 
city,  and  at  once  proceeded  with  al!  the  cruelty  of  party 
against  the  absent  Dante,  denouncing  him  as  a  peculator, 
fining  him  in  a  large  amount,  and  banishing  him  for  two 


years.  Later  he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  banishment, 
and  threatened  with  burning  at  the  stake  it  he  should  dare 
to  return  to  Florence. 

After  wandering  far  and  wide,  destined  never  again  to 
sec  his  wife,  living  upon  the  hard  charity  of  gome  and  the 
cold  hospitality  of  others,  he  Bought  the  roof  of  one  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  true  friend,  Guido  Novello  da  Polenta 
of  Ravenna,  and,  after  fifteen  years  of  exile,  died  there  ic 
1321,  on  the  14th  of  September,  in  his  fifty-seventh  year. 
Of  his  children  by  Gemma  Donati,  three  sons  died  young,  a 
daughter  entered  a  convent,  and  two  sons,  Jaccpo  and 
Piero,  followed  their  father  into  exile,  and  gained  some 
reputation  as  scholars  in  Ravenna,  where  the  race-,  accord- 
ing to  Leigh  Hunt  ("Stories  from  the  Italian  Poets"), 
though  extinct  in  the  male  line,  was  still  surviving  in 
1S46,  through  a  daughter,  in  the  noble  house  of  Serego 
Alighiari. 

In  his  long  and  weary  exile  Dante's  steps  have  been  rev- 
erently traced  through  many  cities  of  Italy,  and  even  be- 
yond her  boundaries  as  far  as  Paris,  and  even  to  Oxford. 
That  he  ever  saw  England  there  is  no  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve, and  the  visit  to  Paris  rests  upon  the  slenderest  evi- 
!  deuce,  though  there  seems  some  likelihood  that  he  visited 
France.  He  describes  the  tombs  at  Aries  ns  if  he  had  seen 
them,  and  the  dikes  of  Flanders  j  and  if  lie  really  went  so 
far  north,  he  would  hardly  have  failed  of  Paris,  where  were 
those  miniature-painters,  speaking  of  whom  he  says  "  they 
call  their  art  'illuminating'  in  Paris."  In  Italy  they  point 
out  his  haunts  at  Siena,  at  Arczzo,  in  Bologna,  and  doubt- 
fully in  other  places,  and  unhappily  too  truly  in  Verona, 
with  Can  Grande  dellaScala.  and  at  last  in  Ravenna,  where 
his  bones  still  repose,  though  repentant  Florence  has  asked 
for  them  again  and  again  in  vain.  Once  in  his  lifetime 
she  gave  him  leave  to  return,  on  condition  of  paying  a 
certain  sum  of  money  and  asking  forgiveness — conditions 
which  he  justly  refused  and  nobly  resented. 

From  Boccaccio's  life  of  Dante  we  give  a  few  particulars 
of  the  poet's  appearance  and  habits;  if  we  had  space  we 
should  like  to  translate  also  the  remarkable  story  Boccaccio 
tells  illustrative  of  his  power  of  mental  concentration — a 
match  for  Alcibiades*  famous  story  of  Socrates  (Plato, 
"The  Banquet").  Unhappily,  no  portraits  of  Dante  exist 
from  which  we  can  get  an  accurate  notion  of  how  he  looked. 
The  portrait  painted  by  Giotto  in  the  Palazzo  dell'  Podesta 
at  Florence,  in  which  Dante  was  represented  between  Bru- 
netto Latini  and  Corso  Donati,  is  su  defaced  that  it  is  vir- 
tually lost,  nor  do  any  good  copies  of  it  exist.  In  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce  at  Florence  there  is  an  altar-piece 
by  Giotto,  in  which  is  a  portrait  of  Dante,  but  it  is  small 
and  so  difficult  to  be  seen  that  its  existence  is  hardly 
known.  The  well-known  mask  of  Dante,  said  to  have 
been  taken  after  death  from  the  poet's  face,  though  it  has 
been  the  foundation  of  all  the  later  pictures  of  Dante,  and 
may  well  serve  as  a  likeness,  since  it  is  every  way  charac- 
teristic, is  of  doubtful  authenticity.  Its  origin  cannot  be 
I  certainly  traced,  and  it  is  doubted  if  the  art  of  casting 
in  plaster  was  known  so  early.  Perhaps  the  best  portrait 
of  Dante  is  preserved  in  the  following  description  by 
Boccaccio :  "  Our  poet  was  of  middle  stature,  and  after 
he  reached  mature  age  went  somewhat  stooping.  His 
movements  were  grave  and  full  of  mansuetude.  He  went 
always  clad  in  plain  garments  of  such  a  fashion  as  became 
liis  years.  His  face  was  long,  with  an  aquiline  nose,  and 
eyes  rather  large  than  small;  his  jaw  was  large,  and  the 
under  lip  protruded  beyond  the  upper.  His  complexion 
was  dark,  and  both  his  hair  and  his  beard  were  thick,  black, 
and  crisp,  and  in  his  aspect  he  was  always  melancholy  and 
brooding.  By  which  it  came  to  pass  that  one  day  in  Verona 
(the  fame  of  his  works,  and  especially  of  that  part  of  his 
Comedy  which  is  called  Hell,  having  gone  abroad  and  be- 
come known  to  many  men  and  women)  he  was  passing 
before  a  door  where  several  women  were  sitting,  when  one 
of  them  in  a  low  voice,  yet  not  so  low  but  that  he  and  those 
who  were  with  him  heard  it,  said  to  the  other  women,  '  Look 
at  that  man,  who  goes  down  to  hell,  and  comes  back  again 
when  he  pleases,  and  brings  news  of  those  who  arc  down 
there  !'  To  which  speech  one  of  the  others  answered  in  good 
faith,  '  I  believe  that  what  you  say  is  true:  don't  you  sec 
how  his  hair  is  crisped  and  his  complexion  browned  by  the 
heat  and  the  smoke  below?'  In  his  eating  and  drinking 
he  was  most  temperate,  taking  food  only  at  the  ordinary 
hours,  and  then  never  passing  the  bounds  of  necessity,  nor 
showing  any  excess  of  liking  for  one  kind  more  than  for 
another." 

Besides  the  "Vita  Nuova"  and  the  "Commedia,"  to 
which  the  epithet  of  "Divine  "was  given  later  by  some 
editor,  the  title  given  by  Dante  being  "  The  Comedy  of 
Dante  Alighieri,  a  Florentine  by  birth,  but  not  by  man- 
ners," Dante  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  vernacular  tongue, 
"  De  Vulgar!  Eloquio,"  a  commentary  on  some  of  his  own 
minor  poems,  "  II  Convito  "  ("  The  Banquet "),  and  a  trea- 
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tiso  "  Do  Monnrchia,"  in  which  he  eloquently  advocates 

the  ."in f  il mpire  as  against  the  pope. 

Hooks  on  Haute  and   his  poem  arc  in  such    number  that 
tho  mere  men  I  inn  <>!'  their  titles  would  till  page;..   At  ' 
of  our   article    «n    tin-    "l>i\ine    Comedy  "  the    reader    will 
finilthe    mimes  of  tin-  principal   cdilions    and  translations. 
Works  more  especially   relating  to   l);inte    himsi'1.    ate    Hoi 
CArcio's  "  Vita  ill    I'an'e."   1  .>  I  I  :  the  note.-  nn<l   iippii 

to     LnMiKKI. LOW'S    t  r  an.-la  I  inn    (if   the    "Diline    (' 

AMPKIIK'S"  lirecc.  Koine,  c-t  Dante ;"  I.IH.II  Hi  vr's  ••  Stories 

from     the     Italian      I'nels;"     tile    introduction     to    U'.    M.    Kll!,- 

SKTTl's  translation  of  the.  "  Inferno;"  and  the  intro'Inetion 
to  .1 .  A.  < '  \  KI  Y  LL'S  noble  t  run  slut  ion  ot  ,1  !  ( '  \u- 

I.YI.K'-."  The  1 1  en  ins  I'oet  "  in  "  llerousitml  Hero  U  nrship;" 
and  in  French,  besides  Ampere's  inlcrcsting  essay  aliovo 
mentioned,  the  sections  on  hante  in  (lie  "Histoire  Lit- 
tcraire  de  I:i  l-'r;inee  au  quatorziemo  sicclc,  par  Victor  le 
Clerc,"  Parii,  I  -IN.,  ihort  Dot  full  of  meat ;  and,  in  an  en- 
tirely different  sort,  BALZAC'S  ''Lea  Prosorits,"  of  which 
Dante  :it,  Paris  disputing  with  tho  Churchmen  is  the  hero. 
Hut  a  complete  account  of  Dante's  life,  or  what  in  ktmwn 
of  it,  is  much  wanted  in  English,  nor  doea  it  exist  in  any 
language. 

As  we  close  this  article  the  great  work  on  which  Prof. 
Forrazzi  has  been  nn  long  engaged  i»  completed.  :iml  in  it 
will  he  found  all  tlmt  is  known  of  Dante  mid  his  works, 
down  to  the  minutest  detail — a  work  in  whieh  r.n  Italian 
worshipper  of  Dante  h:is  labored  with  a  moiv  tliiin  (ierinun 
thoroc^hne.ss  mid  patience.  Tho  title  is  "  Enciclopcdia 
Dantcs.-a,  di  i I ins.  .lacopo,  i'rid".  Ferrazzi,"  4  vols.,  Bas- 
sano,  1S7I.  Sec  a!-o  ••  haute  seoondo  la  tradizioni  e  i 
novellatori,"  K.  Papanti,  Livorno,  1873.) 

CLABESCB  COOK. 

Dnnton  (GKOUI;LS  .]  nurrs),  a  famous  French  dema- 
gogue, born  at  Arcis-sur-Anbo  Oct.  28,  1759.  He  prac- 
tised law  in  Paris  before  the  Revolution.  Having  a  tall 
stature,  a  muscular  frame,  an  ardent  temperament,  and  the 
voice  of  a  Stentor,  ho  was  well  qualified  for  a  revolutionist 
and  agitator.  "  Nature  has  given  me,"  said  he,  "  tho  ath- 
letic form  and  harsh  expression  of  Liberty."  Danton  and 
Marat  founded  the  club  of  Cordeliers,  which  equalled  or 
surpassed,  that  of  the  Jacobins  in  violence  and  in  hostility 
to  the  royalists.  In  17111,  Danton  was  appointed  /,r<n-ii- 
renr-*nl»tti1nt  for  the  city  of  Paris.  As  a  favorite  orator 
of  the  populace  he  instigated  tho  bloody  insurrection  of 
Aug.  10,  1792,  which  initiated  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Dan- 
ton  then  became  minister  of  justice,  and  shared  the  supreme 
power  with  Robespierre  and  Marat.  When  the  trench 
people  were  alarmed  by  tho  approach  of  the  Prussian  in- 
vaders, their  confidence  was  restored  and  their  martial  ar- 
dor excited  by  a  powerful  speech  which  Danton  made  Sept. 
2,  1792,  which  closed  with  this  phrase:  "  De  1'audaee,  en- 
core de  1'audace,  ct  toujours  do  1'audace !"  Having  been 
elected  to  the  Convention,  he  resigned  the  office  of  minis- 
ter, and  became  the  leader  of  the  Mountain.  He  voted  for 
the  death  of  the  king,  and  established  in  Mar.,  179:i,  the 
revolutionary  tribunal.  He  co-operated  with  Robespierre 
in  the  destruction  of  the  I  i  iromlista,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Robespierre  regarded 
him  with  jealousy,  and  resolved  to  sacrifice  him.  Danton 
was  aware  of,  but  seemed  reckless  to  his  danger.  In  .Mar., 
17'.M,  ho  was  arrested  and  taken  before  the  revolutionary 
trihuual.  When  asked  his  name  and  resilience,  he  an- 
bwered,  "  My  name  is  Danton  ;  my  dwelling  will  soon  bo 
in  annihilation,  hut  my  name  will  live  in  the  Pantheon  of 
history."  He  exhibited  after  his  condemnation  his  usual 
intrepid  demeanor,  and  was  guillotined  April  5,  1794. 
"Nothing,"  says  Lamartino,  "was  wanting  to  make  Dan- 
ton  a  great  man  except  virtue."  (See  LAMARfiNi:,  •'  History 
of  the  liiron. lists  •"  Tinrns.  ••  History  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution;" l>i  s  .1  utniNS.  "  Vie  de  Danton,"  1841.) 

Dant'zic  [tier.  I)nm!y],  a  fortified  city  and  seaport  of 
West  Prus-ia.  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula.  :}\  miles 
from  its  enhance  intn  the  Haltic  Sea;  lat.  5-1°  21'  X.,  Ion. 
ls°  10'  K.  It  is  traversed  by  the  rivers  Motlau  and  Ra- 
dunne.  which  here  enter  the  Vistula,  and  is  the  terminus 
of  a  railway  from  Berlin,  L'.'ill  miles  to  the  W.  S.  \V.  The 
mouth  of  the  Vistula  is  obstructed  by  sand  liars,  whieh 
prevent  the  access  of  \e-scls  drawing  more  than  nine  feet 
of  water.  Dantzie  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  defended 
by  a  citadel  and  outworks.  It  contains  a  tine  cathedral, 
commenced  in  Kill',  and  finished  in  1503;  numerous  Lu- 
theran and  Uoman  Catholic  churches:  an  exchange:  a 
town-hall:  a  gymnasium;  two  grammar-schools:  schools 
of  navigation,  midwifery,  and  enmniercc :  a  school  of  arts 
and  trade:  an  ohsenatory.  a  public  library,  a  museum, 
and  tin  at -cnal.  Excellent  timber  is  exported  from  this 
place,  and  great  quantities  ,.f  wheat  out  of  Poland.  The 
granaries  on  the  Speieher  Island,  on  whieh  fire  is  pro- 
hibited, arc  capable  of  storing  two  to  three  million-  ot 


bushels.  Much  of  tin-  ).-i!iin  comes  down  I  he  Vistula  and 
Bug  on  rod.  Una:  •.  I  le  .  \port«  amount  to  >'J...iin,ii<iO  an- 
nually. Dalltzic  Was  founded  in  the  [cMh 

It    was    oreupi.  d    by    the    Teutonic    Kini'hl 
l:;|u  till   ll.'il,  when  it  be  amc  ii  tree   -tale   under   Ho-   pro 
n  of  Poland.      It  also  was  fora   long  time  one  ot   tho 

cilie-   of  t  ho    II.!  1 1  sea  M-    I,.    '    •  ,ie.      On  t  he  part  i  t  ioll  ot    1  *o]a  lid 

ill  !""•''>  it  was  annexed  to  I'm--, a.  llant/ic  IIIIK  I n 

twice  l.csii  ,^ed.  The  first  and  nio-t  t  •  was 

iii::de  !'\  tli"  French  in  the  winter  an-l  1 -n7. 

after  the  conquest  of  1'russia  by  Bfopotoon  i  !" 

of  the  Prussian  army  NlcUaTond  t"  del'-nd  the 
Strong  places  of  Pomerania.  hant/.ic  w.is  held  by  l.'i.lillll 

MS  and  liiMMl  Russians,  provided  with  suo  piece* 
of  artillery  and  iinuien.se  supplies,  and  commanded  by 
Gen.  Kalkreut.  The  IM -ie^ini;  p;nt\.  commanded  by  the 
\eteran  Marshal  Letebvre.  consisted  of  the  tenth  iitniy 

ud  Saxon  and  Baden  troop-.     The  famous  engineer 

Hi  il.   Ihiisselonp  de    Lailbat   dire-led   the    sic;;!'    opci;,: 

The  investment  was  completed  .Mar.  II,  isnr.  Hen.  Kiil- 
kretit,  after  a  vigorous  defence,  during  which  the  allies 
vainlv  made  attempts  to  raise  tin-  sic^e,  capitulated  on  the 
21st  of  May  to  avoid  an  impending  assault.  The  utmost 
skill  of  the  French  enirin.  e,  and  the  science  of  the  French 
artillerist  were  illustrated  in  this  siege  (carried  on  over 
frozen  ground,  and  with  the  trenches  sometimes  filled  with 
snow),  which  sustained  and  enhanced  the  reputation  they 
hadalready  acquired  throughout  Kurope.  Marshal  Lefebvre 
was  created  duke  of  Dantzie;  ••  the  French  annals  had  not 
before  furnished  an  instance  of  so  brilliant  a  recompense. 
Napoleon  in  this  followed  the  example  of  the  ancients,  who 
bestowed  upon  their  generals  tho  names  of  the  places  or 

the  nations  of  which  she  had  made  < pi 

The  second  siege  was  more  properly  n  blockade  made  by 
the  allies  (Prussians  and  Russians)  in  the  winter  and  spring 
of  181.'!  after  Napoleon's  disastrous  Russian  campaign. 
Gen.  Rapp,  commanding  the  tenth  corps,  held  the  place, 
and  brilliantly  maintained  himself  until  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  (Juno  10)  under  the  armistice  concluded  between 
Napoleon,  Alexander,  and  the  Prussian  king.  Pop.  in  Dec., 
1871,  89,121.  RRVISKII  nv  J.  <i.  DAIINAKD,  U.  S.  Armi/. 

Dan'nbe  [anc.  hter  and  Dnnultin*:  Her.  l)<ni,ni;  Hun. 
Ztanu],  a  river  of  Europe,  inferior  in  size  only  to  the  Volga, 
is  formed  from  the  union  of  two  streams,  called  the  Bri- 
gach  and  Brcge,  which  rise  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Black 
Forest,  in  lat.  48°  6'  N.  and  Ion.  8°  9'  E.,  2650  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Danube  is  from  1750  to  1850 
miles  long,  and  drains  an  area  estimated  at  300,000  square 
miles.  The  average  fall  of  the  river  is  eighteen  inches  per 
mile.  It  is  joined  in  its  course  by  over  fifty  navigable 
rivers.  Flowing  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  its 
source,  through  Wiirtemberg  and  Bavaria,  it  passes  L'lm, 
where  it  becomes  navigable  for  vessels  of  100  tons.  From 
the  S.  it  receives  the  Iser  and  the  Lech,  flows  past  Ingol- 
stadt  to  Katislion.  then  proceeding  in  a  south-easterly  direc- 
tion, enters  Austria.  In  its  course  eastward  to  Presburg, 
;  the  Danube  receives  from  the  S.  the  Inn  and  the  Ens,  and 
from  the  N.  the  March.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Vienna 
and  Lin/,  its  waters  often  divide  and  form  islands,  among 
which  are  the  Great  and  Little  Schiitl.  sometimes  called 
the  Golden  (wardens.  After  leaving  Presburg  its  course 
changes  to  the  S.  E.,  ond  passing  Pcsth  it  flows  directly 
S.,  and  enters  the  Hungarian  plain,  where  it  is  constantly 
forming  new  channels.  Leaving  Orsova,  the  Danube 
passes  the  Iron  Gate,  a  rocky  pass  1400  yards  wide.  This 
rapid  prevented  the  upward  progress  of  vessels  drawing 
more  than  two  and  a  half  feet  oi  water.  The  obstruction 
having  been  to  some  extent  removed,  vessels  of  eight  or 
nine  feet  draught  can  now  pass  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 
The  river  farther  on  forms  the  boundary  between  Bulgaria 
and  Roumania.  Having  received  the  Serelh  and  I'ruth 
from  the  N.,  and  after  forming  several  deltoid  islands,  it 
I  flows  eastward  into  the  Black  Sea.  Tho  mouth  by  which 
i  the  greater  number  of  ships  enter  is  called  the  Sulina. 
Jetees  have  recently  been  constructed  here  for  the  protec- 
tion of  shipping.  In  1871  the  number  of  clearances  at 
the  Sulina  mouth  was  2224,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
.">  |i'i..ilo.  The  Danube  is  an  important  commercial  high- 
way, and  How  s  through  a  grand  and  picturesque  country. 

Danube,  Regulation  of,  consists  essentially  in 
changing  the  course  of  the  Danube  opposite  Vienna,  by 
confining  its  current  to  a  straight,  deep  channel  along  a 
well-constructed  quay,  thus  diverting  it  from  a  broad  and 
intricate  system  of  shallow  channels,  none  of  which  were 
conveniently  available  for  navigation  to  the  city.  A  large 
area  of  land  will  be  reclaimed  for  agricultural  purposes, 
and  a  fine  water-front  will  be  secured.  The  work  was 
commenced  in  I  si'1.',  under  a  commission  appointed  by  the 

government,  and  i-  MtjMOted  lOOOK  DO<  1<  --  tDI i'.iino,000 

florins,  equal  to  about  $li, 000,000.  W.  P.  HI.AKK. 
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Dan'nbe,  a  post-township  of  Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y.  Pop. 
1324. 

Dan'vers,  a  township  and  post-village  of  McLean  co., 
111.  The  village  is  on  the  Indianapolis  lilooiuiugton  and 
Western  R.  K.,  36  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Peoria.  Total  pop. 
1760. 

I  >:i  n\  (  i  -.  a  post-town  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  Ncwburyport  branch  of  the  Boston  and  Maine 
and  the  Lawrence  branch  of  the  Eastern  11.  Us.,  IS  miles 
N.  by  E.  from  Boston.  It  has  one  national  bank,  one  sav- 
ings bank,  two  weekly  newspapers,  extensive  manufactures 
of  shoes,  brickyards,  lumber  and  coal  wharves  on  Porter's 
River  at  Danvers  Port,  eight  churches,  an  iron-foundry,  a 
carpet-factory,  a  new  State  insane  asylum,  etc.  There  are 
four  post-offices  and  eight  railroad  stations  in  the  township. 
Pop.  5600.  ED.  "MiiiROK." 

Dau'ville,  a  post-village  of  Shipton  township,  Rich- 
mond co..  yuebec  (Canada),  on  the  (irand  Trunk  Railway, 
87  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Montreal.  It  has  a  weekly  newspaper. 
Pop.  about  800. 

Danville,  a  post-township  of  Morgan  co.,  Ala.  Pop. 
1159. 

Danville,  a  post-village,  the  capital  of  Yell  co.,  Ark., 
is  on  the  Petit  Jean  River,  about  40  miles  from  its  mouth. 
It  has  a  church,  a  school,  one  flour-mill,  and  one  news- 
paper. J.  B.  BEZZO,  ED.  "Auors." 

Danville,  a  city,  the  capital  of  Vermilion  co.,  111.,  is 
situated  on  the  Vermilion  River,  at  the  convergence  of  the 
Toledo  Wabash  and  Western,  the  Indianapolis  Blooming- 
ton  and  Western,  the  Chicago  Danville  and  Vincenncs,  the 
Paris  and  Danville,  the  Evansvillo  Terre  Haute  and  Chi- 
cago, and  the  Danville  and  Tuscola  R.  Rs.  It  has  3  news- 
papers and  1  magazine,  2  car-shops,  8  hotels,  23  factories, 
6  coal-mines,  10  churches,  3  banks  (one  national),  a  public 
park,  a  free  library,  and  1  high  and  5  graded  schools. 
Pop.  4737 ;  of  outside  township,  2434.  ED.  "  TIMES." 

Danville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Hcndricks  co.,  Ind., 
on  the  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.,  19  miles  W.  of 
Indianapolis.  It  has  one  national  bank,  one  private  bank, 
two  weekly  newspapers,  good  public  buildings,  a  fine  loca- 
tion, and  good  schools.  Pop.  1040. 

JOHN  N.  SCEARCE,  ED.  "  UNION." 

Danville,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Des  Moines 
CO.,  la.,  on  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  R.  R.,  13 
miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Burlington.  Pop.  1604. 

Danville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Boyle  co.,  Ky.,  is 
on  a  branch  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  R.  R.,  96  miles 
S.  E.  of  Louisville.  It  is  the  seat  of  Centre  College,  the 
Danville  Theological  Seminary  (Presbyterian),  the  Southern 
Collegiate  Institute,  the  Caldwell  Female  Institute,  and  a 
State  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  has  two  national 
banks  and  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  2542. 

ED.  "  KENTUCKY  ADVOCATE." 

Danville,  a  township  of  Blue  Earth  co.,  Minn.  Pop. 
557. 

Danville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Montgomery  oo., 
Mo.,  80  miles  W.  of  St.  Louis.  It  has  one  weekly  news- 
paper. Pop.  of  township,  2254. 

L.  A.  THOMPSON,  ED.  "  THE  RAY." 

Danville,  a  post-township  of  Rockingham  co.,  N.  H. 
It  has  manufactures  of  lumber.  Pop.  548. 

Danville,  a  post-borough,  capital  of  Montour  co.,  Pa., 
is  on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  and  on  the 
Lackawanna  and  Bloomsburg,  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing, and  the  Danville  Hazletou  and  Wilkesbarre  R.  Rs.,  50 
miles  S.  W.  of  Wilkesbarre  and  67  miles  N.  by  E.  from 
Harrisburg.  It  contains  two  national  banks,  one  semi- 
weekly  and  two  weekly  newspapers,  a  large  steam  printing- 
office,  seven  blast-furnaces,  six  rolling-mills,  and  numerous 
other  manufactories.  Good  iron  ore,  limestone,  and  an- 
thracite coal  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  8436. 

BRADLEY  &  GORDON,  PUBS.  "MoNTOim  AMERICAN." 

Danville,  a  post-village  of  Caledonia  CO.,  Vt.,  20  miles 
E.  N.  E.  of  Montpelier,  on  the  Portland  and  Ogdcnsburg 
R.  R.  It  has  one  national  bank,  an  academy,  and  a  graded 
school,  one  weekly  newspaper,  and  manufactures  of  lumber, 
woollen  goods,  and  threshing-machines.  Owing  to  its 
mountain  scenery,  it  is  a  summer  resort.  Pop.  of  Danville 
township,  2216.  N.  H.  EATON,  ED.  "NORTH  STAR." 

Danville,  a  post-village  of  Dan  River  township,  Pitt- 
sylvania  co.,  Va.,  on  the  falls  of  Dan  River,  at  the  terminus 
of  the  Lynchburg  and  Danville  R.  R.,  and  on  the  Richmond 
Danville  and  Piedmont  R.  R.,  141  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Rich- 
mond. Leaf  tobacco  is  largely  exported.  It  has  one 
national  and  two  private  banks,  two  weekly  newspapers, 
an  iron-foundry,  fifteen  tobacco-factories,  machine-shops, 
and  mills.  It  is  the  seat  of  Roanoke  Female  College  and 


another  female  institute.     The  principal  trade  is  in  leaf 
tobacco.     Pop.  3463. 

ABNER  ANDERSON,  ED.  "REGISTER." 

Daph'ne,  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  order 
Thymclacea;,  having  a  4-clcft,  funnel-shaped  perianth, 
eight  stamens,  and  a  1-seeded  succulent  fruit.  The  leaves 
are  sometimes  deciduous  and  sometimes  evergreen,  and 
are  more  or  less  acrid.  The  berries  are  poisonous,  but  the 
ilowcrs  of  some  species  are  beautiful  and  of  exquisite  fra- 
grance. The  garou  bush  (l)npltni'  (ini(linin)  of  Southern 
lOuropc,  and  the  mezereon,  both  used  in  medicine,  belong 
to  this  genus.  The  spurge  laurel  (Dapkna  £aw«o/a)  is  a 
native  of  Great  Britain.  Paper  is  made  in  India  from  the 
bark  of  the  Dnphne  cdimabina  ;  it  is  called  Nepaul  paper, 
and  is  distinguished  for  smoothness  and  durability. 

Daphne,  a  celebrated  grove  and  sanctuary  of  Apollo,  5 
miles  S.  W.  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  was  frequented  by  heathen 
pilgrims  and  voluptuaries.  Here  was  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
surrounded  by  beautiful  groves  of  laurel  and  cypress  trees, 
gardens,  and  baths.  This  place  was  appropriated  to  the 
indulgence  of  licentious  pleasures,  and  was  the  scene  of  an 
almost  perpetual  festival  of  vice. 

Daphne  [Gr.  Aa^inj],  in  Greek  mythology,  a  nymph 
beloved  by  Apollo.  To  escape  from  him  she  besought  the 
aid  of  the  earth,  which  opened  to  receive  her,  and  she  was 
transformed  into  a  laurel  tree. 

Daph'nis  [Aci<f>Kis],  in  Greek  mythology,  a  beautiful 
youth  of  Sicily,  was  the  son  of  Mercury  and  a  nymph  of 
the  country.  He  was  reared  amid  beautiful  groves  of  laurel 
(Sa<t>vTi),  whence  his  name,  and  was  taught  by  Pan  to  play 
on  the  pipe.  He  became  a  herdsman,  and  tended  his  herds 
on  .Mount  /Etna,  where  he  won  the  love  of  a  naiad,  who 
for  his  supposed  unfaithfulness  punished  him  with  blind- 
ness. Having  prayed  his  father  for  relief,  Mercury  trans- 
ferred him  to  heaven.  The  invention  of  bucolic  poetry  was 
ascribed  to  him.  The  story  of  Daphnis  forms  the  subject 
of  the  first  idyll  of  Theocritus,  and  the  name  frequently  oc- 
curs as  a  character  in  descriptions  of  pastoral  life. 

HcNRY   DltlSLER. 

Da  Pon'te  (LORENZO),  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Ceneda 
Mar.  10,  1749.  He  became  Latin  secretary  to  the  em- 
peror Joseph  II.  in  Vienna,  where  he  composed  several 
operas.  After  he  had  resided  for  some  years  in  London, 
he  emigrated  to  New  York  in  1805.  About  1828  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Italian  in  Columbia  College.  He 
wrote  the  libretto  for  Mozart's  "  Don  Giovanni "  and  other 
works.  Died  Aug.  17,  1838. 

Dar'abgherd',  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of 
Farsistan,  155  miles  S.  E.  of  Sheeraz.  It  is  in  an  extensive 
plain,  amidst  groves  of  oranges  and  lemons.  It  was  for- 
merly a  large  and  important  city,  and  now  has  a  popula- 
tion of  10,000  to  15,000. 

D'Arblay,  MADAME  (originally  FRANCES  Bnrney),  an 
English  novelist,  born  at  Lynn-Regis  June  13, 1752,  was  a 
daughter  of  Charles  Burney,  the  musician.  Burke,  Dr. 
Johnson,  Garrick,  and  other  literati  frequented  her  father's 
house  and  listened  to  his  musical  concerts,  and  in  these 
assemblies  she  was  a  silent  and  diffident  spectator.  Her 
first  novel,  "Evelina,"  published  anonymously  in  1778, 
had  a  great  success.  In  1782  she  produced  "Cecilia." 
She  was  second  keeper  of  the  robes  to  Queen  Charlotte 
( ITSfi-91),  and  wrote  an  interesting  relation  of  court  ex- 

?erience  in  her  "Diary  and  Letters"  (7  vols.,  1842-46). 
n  1793  she  was  married  to  Count  d'Arblay,  a  French 
exile.  She  died  at  Bath  Jan.  6,  1840. 

Darboy  (GEORGES),  a  French  ecclesiastic,  born  Jan.  16, 
1813,  became, in  1839  teacher  of  philosophy  and  theology 
at  the  seminary  of  Langres,  in  1859  bishop  of  Nancy, 
and  in  1803  archbishop  of  Paris.  At  the  Vatican  Council 
he  was  a  decided  opponent  of  papal  infallibility,  but  ho 
recognized  it  when  it  was  promulgated.  On  April  5,  1871, 
he  was  arrested  by  the  Communists,  and  when  the  govern- 
ment troops  took  the  city  he  was  with  five  others  shot  at 
the  prison  of  La  Roquette.  Among  his  prominent  works 
are  "  Les  saintes  femmes"  (1850),  "  Les  femmes  de  la  Bi- 
ble" (2  vols.,  5th  ed.  1859),  "La  vie  dc  St.  Thomas  a 
Bccket"  (2  vols.,  2d  ed.  1860). 

Dar'by,  a  township  of  Madison  co.,  0.     Pop.  988. 

Darby,  a  township  of  Pickaway  co.,  0.     Pop.  1548. 

Darby,  a  township  of  Union  co.,  0.     Pop.  1142. 

Darby,  a  post-borough  of  Delaware  eo.,  1'a.,  on  Darby 
Creek,  7  miles  S.  W.  of  Philadelphia,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  horse-railroad.  Pop.  1205,  or,  including 
Darby  township,  2200. 

Darby  (WILLIAM),  an  American  geographer  and  statis- 
tician, was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1775.  He  was  an 
officer  under  Jackson,  serving  in  Louisiana,  and  assisted 
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in  the  survey  of  tho  bnundarv  between  the  I'.  S.  and  C:in 
ncla.     Ho  died  at  Washington.    1).  C.,  Oct.  «,   is., I.      II. 
was  the  author  of  numerous  works,  amotie;   which  are  a 
"  tjeographica!    Inscription  of  Louisiana"  (1810),  "  Geog- 
nt|ili.v  ami    History  of    Kloriilu"    ll>-li,   a   "Gcogra| 

Hi, 'In, tiary."  and  tt   number  III'    ga/.eMoer.-l    and  other   Works. 

Darbyites.     See  I'I.VMOITII  lini  TIIKKM. 

Durrrt  (.!I:AN  I'lioititK  .IOSKIMM,  :i  French  chemist,  born 
Aug.  :;i.  1777.  was  tho  son  of  .Iciin  llarcel  ( 1727  -|sn  1  ). 
director  of  tho  porcelain  manufactory  at  Sevres,  who  estab- 
lished the  combustibility  of  the  diamond.  He  a.1,1.  ,1  sovi  nil 

useful  discoveries  to  |,r:ict  u-:il  ,  hem  i-try,  important  iin- 
provetnt'iils  in  tho  manufacture  of  powder  an«l  in  the  com- 
position of  broim>  :nnl  -i,,  I,  ih,-  | n -..(action  of  soda  from 
common  sail.  do.  Died  Aug.  -',  I- I  I. 

Dardnnelle,  a  post-village  of  Yell  oo.,  Ark.,  on  the 
Arkansas  River,  about  Ml  miles  above  Little  Hock.  It  has 
twn  weekly  newspapers,  two  steam  flour-mills,  a  planing- 
iiiill.  ii  steam  cotton  ^in.  four  churches,  and  two  public 
schools.  Pop.  820;  of  township.  |s:;s. 

J.  I!.  KK/.Z",  KII.  DAXVILLE  "ARons." 

Dardanelles  (anc.  //.//,-/,.,,,/«.!.  called  also  the 
Strait  of  iiallip'oli,  a  narrow  ehannel  connecting  the 
Sen  of  Marmora  with  Ibe  .'Kgeuii  Sea,  and  forming  a  part 
of  Hie  bouinlarv  between  Europe  ;ui, I  Asia.  It  extends 
from  1st.  40°  to  10°  30'  N. ;  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by 
Turkey  and  on  tho  S.  E.  by  Asia  .Minor,  and  is  about  40 
miles  Ion;;,  flic  width  varies  from  1  to  4  miles.  A  rapid 
current  runs  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  south-westward. 
Tbe  Dardanelles  i.s  strongly  fortified  on  both  sides  by  forts 
and  batteries.  Two  castles  on  the  opposite  shores  occupy 
the  -itc-  of  the  ancient  Sestos  and  Abydos.  Tho  Helles- 
pont is  historically  famous  for  the  floating  bridges  thrown 
across  it  by  Xerxes  the  Great.  It  is  scarcely  less  renowned 
as  the  scene  of  the  loves  of  Lcandcr  and  Hero,  the  sub- 
ject of  a  famous  epic  poem  by  Musgeus. 

Dar'dcn  (.MILKS),  a  person  remarkable  for  his  great 
size,  was  born  in  North  Carolina  in  179K.  Ho  was  a  man 
of  active  Imliils  until  he  was  fifty-five  years  old,  when  cor- 
pulency compelled  him  to  lead  a  quiet  life.  Ho  was  seven 
and  a  half  feet  high,  and  weighed  at  his  death  over  1000 
pounds.  Died  in  Henderson  co.,  Tenu.,  Jan.  23,  1857. 

Dardenne,  a  township  and  village  of  St.  Charles  Co., 
Mo.,  on  the  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  and  Northern  R.  R.,  30 
miles  W.  N.  W.  of  St.  Louis.  Pop.  3092. 

Dare,  a  county  in  the  N.  E.  of  North  Carolina,  border- 
ing on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Albomarle  Sound.  It  wa« 
formed  from  Currituck,  Hyde,  and  Tyrrel  cos.  since  1860. 
Capital.  Manteo.  Pop.  2778. 

Dare  (VIRGINIA),  the  first  child  born  among  the  Eng- 
lish colonists  in  America,  was  born  at  Roanoke  (now  in 
North  Carolina)  in  Aug..  1587.  She  was  a  granddaughter 
of  tho  governor,  John  White.  Her  fate,  like  that  of  all  tho 
colony,  is  unknown. 

Da'res,  a  Trojan,  companion  of  .'Eneas,  distinguished 
for  his  skill  in  boxing.  At  the  games  in  honor  of  Anchises 
in  Sicily,  Dares  challenged  all  competitors,  but  was  defeat- 
ed and  nearly  slain  by  the  aged  Entcllus. 

HKXRT  DRISLER. 

Dares,  a  priest  of  Vulcan  in  Troy,  to  whom  was  as- 
cribed an  Iliad,  written  before  that  of  Homer  on  palm 
lea\  M.  .Elian  states  that  he  knew  the  work  as  existing  in 
his  own  day  (150  A.  D.)t  but  that  work,  whatever  its  cha- 
racter, must  have  been  the  production  of  some  post-Ho- 
meric writer.  There  is  still  extant,  under  the  name  of 
Dares  Phrygius,  a  narrative  in  prose  of  the  destruction  of 
Troy  ("He  Kxcidio  Trojic  Historia")  in  forty-four  chap- 
ters. A  letter  prefixed,  addressed  to  tho  historian  Sallust, 
states  that  this  narrative  was  translated  from  the  Greek  by 
Cornelius  Nepos,  who  met  with  the  original  in  Athens.  Tho 
Latinity  shows  the  production  to  be  of  a  later  ago  than  that 
of  Nepos.  It  is  probably,  according  to  Dederich,  a  collection 
of  c  xtracts  from  different  sources  made  in  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century.  It  was  edited,  along  with  "  Dietys  Cretensis," 
by  Madame  Itaeier.  as  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Dolphin 
classics,  Paris,  1680;  most  recently  by  Dederich,  Bonn, 
1835.  HKNKV  DRISLER. 

Dar'foor',  a  country  of  Central  Africa,  in  the  E.  part 
of  Soodfm.  is  mostly  included  between  hit.  10°  and  I  r,  X. 
and  Ion.  2t>°  and  29°  E.  Its  limits  are  not  accurately  de- 
line,!.  Area,  about  106,000  square  miles.  The  northern 
part  is  level,  sandy,  and  nearly  destitute  of  water.  A  ridge 
of  mountains  oaliod  Mnrrah  extends  through  tho  central 
part.  The  soil  produces  mai/e.  rice,  millet,  sesame,  tobacco, 
and  beans.  The  rainy  season  begins  in  June  and  continues 
till  September.  The  people  arc  .Mohammedans,  a  mixture 
of  Arabs  and  negroes.  Darfoor  carries  on  a  trade  with 
Egypt  by  moans  of  caravans,  and  exports  slaves,  ivory, 


copper,  hides,  ami  ostrich  feathers.  Pop.  about  4,000,000. 
It  is  ruled  by  a  sultan  who  has  despotic  power  and  re- 
sides at  Tilldelly.  The  chief  commercial  tmin  I-  K>  > 

Dar'gan  (  EMU-ARM  S.  i.  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  jurist 
in  Alubama.a  native  of  North  Carolina,  lir.-l  taut-lit  school, 
then  -tudicd  law.  and  upon  beiiiL'  admitted  to  the  bar  set- 
tled in  Mobile.  In  1  M  I  be  was  elected  mavor  ot  the  cit v  ; 
from  1845  to  1847  ho  was  rcpics.  nialive  in  Oongrcs-.  ||,. 
was  tho  first  proposer  of  tho  liuo  of  adjustment  finally 
adopted  on  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  qm-ii,,i,  »iih  the 
British  government.  On  his  return  from  ('niign •.-»  he  was 
olcotcd  judge  of  tho  supreme  court  of  Alabama. 

Dar'ic  [dr.  Saftim,  said  to  bo  derived  from  Darius], 
an  ancient  I',  i-ian  gold  coin,  having  on  the  obverse  an 
archer  crowned  anil  kneeling,  and  on  the  reverse  a  quad- 
rata  incusa  or  royal  palla.  Several  of  these  coins  are  pre- 
served in  European  collections.  Tho  daric  is  essentially 
the  same  coin  as  the  Greek  ekrym  (xpu<roO<)  and  ttaltr 
(irranjp)  of  gold,  and  also  the  Roman  anreiu  (which,  like 
\pvaovs.  signifies  "  golden ''),  though  the  last-named  coin 
appears  to  have  varied  more  in  weight  than  tho  (tr,<  k 
stater,  averaging  about  121  grains.  The  Daric  weighed 
two  Attic  drachma'  =  133  grains  Troy,  or  in  later  times 
considerably  less.  It  was  used  in  Greece,  an  well  as  in 
Asia.  Its  value  in  American  gold  would  be  nearly  seven 
dollars,  but,  owing  to  the  difference  of  purchasing  power 
in  gold  at  different  periods,  its  true  value  cannot  lie  accu- 
rately stated. 

Da'rien,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Fairfield  co., 
Conn.,  on  the  New  York  and  Now  Haven  R.  II.,  35  miles 
8.  W.  of  New  Iliiven.  Total  pop.  1808. 

Darien,  a  port  of  entry  and  capital  of  Mclntosh  co., 
Ga.,  is  on  tho  Altamaha  River,  12  miles  from  tho  sea  and 
60  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Savannah.  Pino  lumber  is  exported 
from  it.  Pop.  547. 

Darien,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Genosee  CO., 
X.  Y..  on  the  Eric  R.  R.,  25  miles  E.  of  Buffalo.  Total 
pop.  2054. 

Darien,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Walworth  co., 
Wis.,  on  tho  Western  Union  R.  R.,  50  miles  W.  of  Racino. 
Pop.  1583. 

Darien',  Gulf  of,  a  portion  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  in 
the  United  States  of  Colombia,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  tho 
Isthmus  of  Darien  (or  Panama).  It  receives  the  river 
Atrato. 

Darien,  Isthmus  of.    See  PAXAMA. 

Darius,  eldest  son  of  Artaxerxeg  Mnomon,  was  desig- 
nated by  that  monarch  as  his  successor  to  tho  Persian 
throne.  When  Darius  was  fifty  years  old,  his  father,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  asked  the  king-elect  to  choose  any  gift 
which  it  was  in  the  father's  power  to  confer.  By  an  estab- 
lished rule  such  a  choice  must  be  complied  with  at  whatever 
cost.  Darius  chose  Aspasia  (or  Milto),  the  beautiful  and 
favorite  Greek  mistress  of  his  father  and  of  his  late  uncle, 
Cyrus  the  Younger.  Though  much  enraged  at  this  request, 
tho  old  king  promised  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  decision 
of  Aspasia,  who  preferred  Darius.  The  king,  however, 
broke  his  promise,  and  devoted  the  concubine  to  the  service 
of  the  gods  and  to  a  celibate  life.  The  anger  of  Darius  at 
this  act  prompted  him  to  enter  into  a  conspiracy  against 
his  father,  but  the  design  was  discovered  and  the  prince  put 
to  death. 

Darl'ns  [Or.  Aap,r«  ;  old  Egyptian,  Ntreiotuk  ;  mod- 
ern Persian,  Dara  or  Darab  ;  Heb.  ftnryarenk  ;  old  Per- 
sian (cuneiform),  /MrynAtnA]  I.,  or  Darius  Hystaspis, 
king  of  Persia,  was  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  a  member  of  the 
noble  family  of  Achamienidse.  He  was  called  Gushtftsp  in 
the  legends  of  Persia.  He  was  one  of  seven  noble  Persians 
who  conspired  against  and  killed  the  usurper  Smcrdis, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  521  B.  C.  He  married  two  daugh- 
ters of  Cyrus  the  Great,  and  organized  the  extensive  era* 
Sire  which  Cyrus  and  Cambyses  had  enlarged  by  conquest, 
abylon  revolted  against  him,  but  was  after  a  long  siege 
reduced  to  subjection  in  516.  Soon  after  this  date  he  con- 
ducted a  large  army  against  the  nomadic  Scythians  of 
Europe,  whom  he  was  not  able  to  conquer  or  defeat.  Ho 
sent  a  great  army  to  conquer  and  chastise  the  Greeks,  some 
of  whom  had  offended  him  by  aiding  the  lonians  in  their 
revolt  against  Darius.  His  army  was  routed  at  tho  great 
battle  of  Marathon,  490  B.  C.  He  was  preparing  to  renew 
the  invasion  of  Greece,  when  he  died  in  (Mi  or  485  B.  C., 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Xerxes,  who  reigned  from 
48B  or  485  to  465  B.  C.  (Sec  GKOTK.  "  History  of  Greece.") 
There  is  little  doubt  that  at  first  the  name  Darius  was  a 
title  rather  than  a  proper  name. 

Darius  II.,  called  Darius  Ochns,  or  Nothus,  king 
of  Persia,  was  a  natural  son  of  Artaxerxcs  Longimanus. 
He  married  Parysatis,  his  aunt,  a  daughter  of  Xerxes  I. 
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In  424  B.  C.  he  deposed  and  succeeded  the  usurper  Sogdi- 
anus,  who  had  killed  Xerxes  II..  the  lawful  heir.  His 
reign  was  ignoble,  and  disturbed  by  the  rebellions  of  sev- 
eral satraps.  He  had  sixteen  brothers  and  half-brothers, 
who  were  illegitimate  sous  of  Artaxerxes.  His  character 
was  weak,  and  he  was  the  slave  of  the  eunuchs  of  his  court. 
He  died  in  405  13.  C.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sou  Artax- 
erxes Mnemon. 

Darius  III,,  surnamed  CODOM  ANSI'S,  the  last  king  of 
the  ancient  Persian  monarchy,  was  a  descendant  of  the 
preceding.  Ho  ascended  the  throne  in  330  B.  C.,  on  the 
death  of  Arses.  In  the  year  3IU  his  empire  was  iuvaded 
by  Alexander  the  Great  of  Macedon,  who  gained  a  victory 
at  the  river  Granieus.  Darius,  commanding  in  person, 
was  defeated  at  Issus  in  333,  and  again  at  Gaugamela, 
near  Arbela,  in  331  B.  C.  He  retreated  towards  Bactriana, 
pursued  by  the  victorious  army,  which  had  nearly  over- 
taken him  when  he  was  murdered  by  Bessus,  one  of  his 
satraps,  in  the  year  330.  The  wife  and  daughters  of  Darius 
were  captured  at  the  battle  of  Issus.  Alexander  married 
his  daughter  Statira. 

Darius  Hystaspis.     See  DAIUUS  I. 

Darius  Ochus.  See  DARII;S  II.  (For  a  good  suc- 
cinct account  of  these  Persian  kings,  see  RAWLIXSOX, 
"  Manual  of  Ancient  History,"  1869.) 

Darius  the  Median.     See  CVAXARES  II. 

Darjeel'ing,  a  sanitary  station  of  British  India,  in  tho 
Sikkim  Himalaya,  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  7400  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  side  of  a  large  basin  or 
hollow  in  which  the  river  Runjeet  flows.  It  is  308  miles  N. 
of  Calcutta,  and  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  tho  snowy 
ranges  of  the  Himalaya  to  the  N.  and  W.  The  climate  is 
salubrious,  although  the  annual  rainfall  is  great — /.  e. 
about  120  inches. 

Dark  Ages,  a  term  somewhat  vaguely  applied  to  the 
period  between  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  re- 
vival of  letters  about  the  thirteenth  century.  As  this  re- 
vival occurred  earlier  in  Italy  than  in  Northern  Europe, 
the  Dark  Ages  may  justly  be  said  to  have  been  of  longer 
duration  in  the  North  than  in  the  South.  (See  MIDDLE 
AGES.) 

Dark  Cor'ner,  a  township  of  Anderson  co.,  S.  C. 
Pop.  1178. 

Darke,  a  county  of  Ohio,  bordering  on  Indiana.  Area, 
609  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Greenville  and  Still- 
water  creeks.  The  surface  is  nearly  level  j  the  soil  is  fer- 
tile. Cattle,  grain,  tobacco,  wool,  hay,  butter,  and  lumber 
are  produced.  Carriages,  clothing,  saddlery,  etc.  are  manu- 
factured. It  is  intersected  by  the  Dayton  and  Union  R.  R. 
and  tho  railroad  which  connects  Columbus  with  Chicago. 
Capital,  Greenville.  Pop.  32,278. 

Darke  (WILLIAM)  was  born  near  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in 
1736  ;  removed  with  his  parents  to  Virginia  in  1740  ;  served 
under  Braddock  at  his  defeat  in  1755;  and  served  through- 
out the  Revolutionary  war  in  the  American  army,  in  the 
latter  part  of  which  he  held  a  colonel's  commission.  He 
became  an  influential  citizen  and  a  major-general  of  Vir- 
ginia militia,  served  in  Ohio  and  at  St.  Glair's  defeat.  (Nov. 
4, 1791),  acting  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  levies,  and  fight- 
ing with  desperate  valor  against  the  Miamis.  He  was 
dangerously  wounded,  and  his  youngest  son  was  killed. 
Died  in  Jefferson  co.,  Va.,  Nov.  26,  1801. 

Darkhan',  Mount,  a  lofty  granite  mountain  in  Mon- 
golia, in  lat.  47°  36'  N.,  Ion.  110°  10'  E.,  is  140  miles  S.  E. 
of  Oorga.  Here  is  a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Genghis  Khan,  to  honor  whom  the  Mongolians  assemble 
here  annually. 

Dar'ley  (FELIX  0.  C.),  an  eminent  American  designer, 
born  in  Philadelphia  June  23, 1822.  He  became  a  resident 
of  New  York  City  in  1848.  He  has  illustrated  the  novels 
of  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  Irving's  "Sketch-Book,"  '•  Rip 
Van  Winkle,"  some  of  the  works  of  Dickens,  etc.  His  out- 
line illustrations  of  Judd's  "  Margaret"  are  among  his  most 
remarkable  productions. 

Dar'ling,  a  river  of  Australia,  in  New  South  Wales,  is 
formed  by  numerous  branches  which  rise  on  the  western 
declivity  of  the  Australian  Alps.  They  converge  into  a 
central  basin  of  clay,  where  their  channels  unite  and  sepa- 
rate again  into  branches  in  a  singular  manner.  Below  the 
union  of  these  branches  the  Darling  flows  south-westward 
through  arid  plains,  and  enters  the  Murray  near  lat.  34°  S. 
The  main  stream  is  about  600  miles  long. 

Darling  (GRACE),  an  heroic  Englishwoman,  born  at 
Ba-nborough  Nov.  21,  1815,  was  a  daughter  of  the  keeper 
of  the  Longstone  lighthouse,  on  one  of  the  Fame  Islands. 
She  rescued  nine  persons  from  the  wreck  of  the  steamer 
Forfarshire,  Sept.  7,  1838.  A  public  subscription  of  about 
£700  was  raised  for  her.  Died  Oct.  20,  1842. 


Dnr'lington,  or  Darnton,  a  market-town  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  llurliain,  on  the  Hkernc,  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Tecs,  is  miles  S.  of  Durham.  It  has  a  fine 
church  built  in  the  twelfth  century,  with  a  tower  180  feet 
high.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  is  connected  by  railway 
with  .Stockton  and  other  places.  It  has  manufactures  of 
Brussels  carpets,  optical  glasses,  worsted  yarn,  and  brass- 
ware.  Pop.  in  1871,  27,730. 

Darlington,  a  county  in  the  N.  E.  of  South  Carolina. 
Area,  800  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by 
the  Great  Pedee  River,  and  intersected  by  Blaek  Creek. 
The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  partly  sandy,  and  is 
fertile  near  tho  streams.  Cotton,  corn,  rice,  ami  eattle  aro 
raised.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Wilmington  Columbia  and 
Augusta  R.  R.  and  the  Cheraw  and  Darlington  R.  R.  Cap- 
ital", Darlington.  Pop.  26,243. 

Darlington,  a  post-village  of  Dublin  township,  liar- 
ford  co.,  Md.  Pop.  168. 

Darlington,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Beaver  co., 
Pa.,  15  miles  ,S.  W.  of  New  Castle.  Pop.  1811. 

Darlington,  a  post- village,  capital  of  Darlington  co., 
S.  ('..  is  on  the  Cheraw  and  Darlington  R.  R.,  75  miles 
E.  N.  E.  of  Columbia,  and  30  miles  S.  of  Cheraw.  One 
weekly  newspaper  is  published  here.  It  has  five  churches, 
a  Masonic  hall,  and  two  steam-mills. 

J.  M.  BROWX,  ED.  "SOUTII.KUXKK." 

Darlington,  a  post-village,  capital  of  La  Fayettc  co., 
Wis.,  is  on  the  Pecatonica  River  and  on  the  Mineral  Point 
R.  R.,  about  50  miles  S.  W.  of  Madison.  It  has  two  weekly 
newspapers  and  four  churches,  good  water-power,  a  large 
flour-mill,  and  other  manufactures,  and  is  an  extensive 
market  for  grain  and  live-stock.  Pop.  of  Darlington  town- 
ship, 2773.  J.  G.  KXIOIIT,  PI;B.  "  DEMOCRAT." 

Darlington  (WILLIAM),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  an  American 
botanist,  born  in  Chester  co.,  Pa.,  April  28,  1782,  practised 
medicine  at  West  Chester.  He  was  a  Democratic  member 
of  Congress  in  1815-17  and  1819-23.  He  published  a  valu- 
able work  on  the  plants  of  Chester  county,  entitled  "  Flora 
Cestrica"  (1837),  -'Agricultural  Botany"  (1847),  "Memo- 
rials of  John  Bartram  and  Humphry  Marshall"  (1849), 
and  several  other  works.  He  organized  societies  for  the 
study  of  natural  history  and  botany  in  West  Chester,  where 
he  was  a  bank  president.  He  imparted  his  own  enthusiasm 
for  science  to  others,  and  did  much  to  develop  the  literary 
and  social  culture  of  the  community.  The  l}arli»t/t<niia 
C'lilifoniica,  a  curious  sarraceniaceous  plant  of  the  Pacific 
States,  was  named  in  his  honor.  As  a  botanist  his  fame 
was  deservedly  high,  but  he  was  better  known  in  Europe 
than  in  his  own  country.  Died  April  23,  1863. 

Darlingto'nia  [named  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Torrey  in 
honor  of  Dr.  William  Darlington,  noticed  above],  a  genus 
of  herbs  of  the  natural  order  Sarracenioceai,  comprising 
hut  one  known  species,  the  ZtarZiflyfoma  Cttlifuniica,  a 
perennial  plant  of  California.  Its  leaves  are  all  radical, 
and  resemble  somewhat  closely  those  of  the  Sarracennias 
of  the  Atlantic  States,  but  the  size  of  the  leaves  of  the 
Darlinytonia  is  much  the  larger,  the  length  in  some  in- 
stances exceeding  two  feet.  The  leaves  are  hollow  and 
twisted,  the  upper  part  being  turned  over  into  a  hood-like 
dome  or  vault,  beneath  which  is  the  orifice  which  opens 
into  the  cavity  or  pitcher  of  the  leaf.  On  either  side  of  the 
opening  two  lobes  depend,  which  may  be  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  true  leaf,  in  which  case  the  ascidium  or  pitcher 
must  he  considered  as  representing  the  petiole  or  leal-stalk. 
Inside  the  pitcher  the  remains  of  insects  are  often  found, 
their  exit  being  impeded  by  long  slender  hairs  within  the 
leaf.  The  flower-stalk  is  sometimes  four  feet  high,  single, 
and  furnished  with  bracts ;  the  flower  regular,  nodding, 
and  single,  and  about  two  inches  across ;  the  calyx  straw- 
colored,  of  five  sepals,  all  pointed;  the  five  petals  are  pale 
purple,  the  stamens,  twelve  to  fifteen,  nearly  hidden  by  the 
top-shaped  ovary,  upon  which  there  is  a  style  with  a  five- 
parted  stigma.  The  capsule  is  five-celled,  many-seeded, 
Mini  "lie  inch  long.  This  plant  is  the  representative  <>t  (be 
Sarracennias  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  with  them  and  the 
Jli'Htiiit/iliiini  of  South  America  constitutes  the  whole  natural 
order  as  far  as  it  is  known  at  present. 

The  name  DarlinytMiia  was  given  by  De  Candolle  to  a 
proposed  genus  of  herbs  of  the  order  Leguminosse,  but  it 
having  been  shown  that  the  plants  assigned  to  that  genus 
belonged  rather  to  the  genus  Deamnnthua,  the  name  was 
dropped.  The  same  result  followed  the  attempts  of  several 
other  botanists  thus  to  honor  Dr.  Darlington,  until  at  last, 
by  a  happy  choice,  this  remarkable  plant  was  selected  to 
bear  his  name.  The  genus  is  well  marked,  and  the  name 
Uurliiujtonia  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  permanent  one. 

Darm'stadt,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  is  on  the  river  Darm  and  on 
the  Frankfort  and  Mannheim  Railway,  15  miles  S.  of 
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Frankfort -on-thc-Main.  It  is  at  the  north-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  iiilcnwabl.  Il  consist*  of  an  old  ami  a  new 
tom,  both  surrounded  by  wall.-.  Tin-  former  is  ill-Unit. 

but    llle    1IC\V  town    h:i-    uiib'   :ilnl   banil-omc    -'I !-.        Il   has 

live    public  'i    two    ducal    palac..-,  o it'  which 

emtain-  a  library  of  L'llll.llllll  i,, him.'-  and  n  i 
lection  nl'  71111  paintings.  One  of  the  Madonnas,  supposed 
In  In'  ;i  copy  of  .1  liii--'li-ii  Holbein,  wa-  a  few  years  ago, 
liv  competent  --rilic-.  pronounced  ji  triii-  Holbein,  and  e\cn 
ft  better  picture  tblU  the  Hn-dcn  Madonna.  l'o|i.  in  1871, 
.'!'.'. .is  I,  including  the  suburb  iJessuiigen. 

Dar'liol  (f.nliinn  t<  uinli  nti>n>  i,  ii  grass  well  known  in 
Knrope,  iniil  naturalized  in  tin-  1  .  S.  The  glumes  "rc  a8 
Inn;;  as  tin'  spikelets.  or  longer,  :n>il  tin-  -pikelets  have  five 
to  reran  florets  which  are  awned.  Thr  seed-  of  ilimiel  are 
reputed  poisonoii-.  tint  ri-rrnt  researches  arc  said  to  have 
established  their  Imnnlessness.  It  is  often  infested  by 
ergot,  anil  this  may  ac< nl  lor  its  poisonous  qualities. 

Oanirlal,  a  town  of  France,  ili'|iartnn'iit  of  Seine-In- 
feiienre,  on  llu-  Auhette,  2A  mill's  K.  of  Iloiien.  It  has  two 
Gothic,  churches,  ami  manufactures  nf  llanni'ls  and  other 
woollen  goods.  Pop.  59U9. 

Diirn'li-y,  i:  nn.s  UK  I  172.1),  Viscounts  Darnley  (1723) 
ami  liarons  Clifton  (  Iri'lainl.  1721  I,  l.onls  Clifton  (  England, 
li'iiis). — IOIIN  Sri  AIIT  lii.iiiii,  sixth  earl,  II.  A.,  born  April 
hi.  igatl,  inoeaeded  his  father  Feb.  11,  Is:!:.. 

Dnrnlcy  ( Ilisin  Stuart),  Lonu,  born  in  England  in 
1541,  wag  a  son  of  tin  Scottish  earl  of  Lennox.  His  mother 
via-  a  niece  of  Henry  VIII.  of  Kngland.  He  had  a  hand- 
some person,  hut  was  profligate  and  deficient  in  intellect. 
In  1565  ho  married  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  whom  he  soon 
offended  by  his  insolence  and  other  faults.  He  also  pro- 
cured the  assassination  of  Ri/y.io,  which  aroused  her  deep- 
est indignation.  The  isolated  house  in  which  be  lodged 
\\.i-  Mown  up  with  gunpowder  at  the  instance,  it  was  BUS- 
piTti-d.  of  his  wife,  and  he  was  killed  Feb.  9,  1567. 

Darrtown,  a  post-village  of  Milford  township,  Butler 
CO.,  0.  Pop.  258. 

Dnr'ter  [so  called  from  their  manner  of  seizing  their 
prey],  (Plotut),  a  genus  of  birds,  natives  of  warm  climates, 


Darter. 

sometimes  called  snake-birds  from  the  length  of  the  neok. 
They  are  nearly  allied  to  the  cormorants,  but  they  ha\e  a 
IOIIL'.  slender,  straight,  and  sharp-pointed  hill.  They  devour 
great  numbers  of  fish.  The  common  darter  i  /'/../«». IN. 
ii'iijn)  is  found  along  the  coast  of  the  Southern  States. 

Uart'ford  [Saxon.  li,«-r,,t/;,,;l}.  a  town  of  England,  in 
Kent,  on  the  river  Darent,  and  on  the  London  and  O raves- 


end  Railway,  17  miles  by  rail  London.     It  lies 

in  a  narrow  \alley  between  two  pliep  lull-.  It  has  colton 
and  silk  printing-works,  large  powder-niilN,  and  manufac- 
tures ot  machinery,  iron,  ami  paper.  \\  ailing  Mncl.ail 
ancient  Roman  road,  crosses  the  river  here.  Kduard  III. 
held  a  tournament  at  Dartford  in  !.::;!.  and  Wai  Tyler's 
insurrection  broke  out  here  in  lli.sl.  Pop.  .,;;!  I. 

Daittoril,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Cr.cn  Lake  eo., 
\Vis..  on  the  outlet  of  Green  Lake,  65  miles  N.  N.  E.  of 
Madison. 

Dart'moor,  an  elevated  moor  or  table-land  and  royal 

forest  in  the  south  western  part  of  lleionshirc,  Kngland, 
noted  ior  its  rugged  scenery  and  ils  c\  rloj(c;in  i  • 
hi-iojic  raci  -.  'I'he  royal  forest  and  its  adjuncts  extend  about 
2ii  miles  from  K.io  W.  and  22  from  N.to  S..  being  one  tilth 
of  the  whole  ana  of  Devonshire,  and  measuring  more  than 
Klcvated  considerably  above  the  surround- 
ing country,  it  culminates  in  Yes  Tor,  20.1H  t, ,-r  ;ili..\e  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  geological  formation  of  Dartmoor  is 
chiefly  granitic,  but  large  masses  of  trap  occur.  Copper, 
tin,  and  manganese  are  found.  The  soil  is  mostly  peat, 
which  in  some  places  is  twenty-five  feet  deep.  The  moor 
affords  pasturage.  Many  of  the  dells  are  fertile,  and  the 
region  abounds  with  mosses  and  lichens.  Among  the  an- 
tiquities of  Dartmoor  we  may  mention  the  Uray  Wethers, 
a  ruin  of  an  ancient  circular  temple,  and  the  remains  of  a 
targe  prc-historic  village  at  (trimspound.  The  forest  of 
Dartmoor  was  granted  by  Henry  III.  to  his  brother  Richard, 
earl  of  Cornwall,  and  since  1337  a  part  of  Dartmoor  has 
been  annexed  to  the  duchy,  but  not  to  the  county,  of  Corn- 
wall. Dartmoor  is  famous  as  the  seat  of  a  prison,  near 
Prince  Town,  in  which,  during  the  war  of  1812-15,  a  large 
number  of  American  sailors  were  confined.  Their  suffer- 
ings were  at  times  very  great. 

Dart'mouth,  a  seaport-town  of  England,  in  Devon- 
shire, 32  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Exeter,  picturesquely  situ- 
ated on  the  terraced  side  of  the  right  bank  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Dart,  near  the  ocean.  The  entrance  to  the  river  is 
defended  by  a  castle  and  batteries.  The  chief  exports  are 
woollen  goods,  cider,  and  barley.  Six  steamers  and  about 
240  sailing  vessels  belong  to  this  port,  which  is  a  bonded 
one,  its  jurisdiction  extending  about  40  miles  along 
the  coast.  Here  Richard  Lion-heart  assembled  the 
crusading  fleet  in  the  spring  of  1190.  Dartmouth  was 
incorporated  by  charter  of  Edward  III.  in  1342,  was 
attacked  by  the  French  in  1404,  was  taken  by  Prince 
Maurice  in  1643,  and  recaptured  in  Jan.,  1645-46,  by 
Fairfax.  Pop.  in  1871,  4978. 

Dartmouth,  a  post-village,  seaport,  and  township 
of  Nova  Scotia,  in  Halifax  eo..  is  on  Halifax  harbor, 
half  a  mile  N.  of  the  city  of  Halifax.  It  has  a  lunatic 
asylum,  a  gold-mine,  a  marine  railway,  boiler  and  en- 
gine works,  foundries,  tanneries,  etc.  P.  about  2500. 

Dartmouth,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Bris- 
tol co.,  Mass.  The  village  is  6  miles  S.  W.  of  New  Bed- 
ford. The  town  has  fifteen  churches,  lumber  and  salt 
works,  and  other  manufactures,  but  is  chiefly  agricul- 
tural. It  has  several  good  harbors.  Total  pop.  3367. 

Dartmouth  College,  the  fourth  of  the  New  Kng- 
land colleges  in  chronological  order — preceded  only  by 
Harvard,  Yale,  and  Brown — was  an  offshoot  of  Moore's 
charity  school,  an  institution  for  the  education  of  In- 
,  dian  youth,  established  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in  the  year 
<  1754,  by  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Wheelock,  D.  D.  The  school 
was  subsequently  removed  to  Hanover,  N.  II.,  a  charter 
for  a  college,  to  be  connected  with  it,  and  yet  a  distinct 
institution,  having  been  obtained.  This  charter  was 
issued  Dec.  13,  1769,  by  John  Wentworth,  the  last  of 
the  royal  governors  of  New  Hampshire.  Dr.  Wheelock 
was  its  first  president,  and  in  view  of  the  interest  taken 
in  the  school  by  Lord  Dartmouth,  an  English  nobleman, 
and  of  his  benefactions  to  it,  his  name  was  given  to  the 
college.  One  of  the  most  signal  events  in  the  history 
of  the  institution  is  the  controversy  out  of  which  arose 
the  famous  Dartmouth  College  case.  The  legislature 
of  New  Hampshire  passed  an  act  in  1616,  changing  the 
name  of  the  institution  to  "Dartmouth  University," 
and  embracing  other  important  and  undesirable  modi- 
fications. To  this  act  the  trustees  were  opposed,  and 
with  the  design  of  testing  its  constitutionality,  they 
brought  an  action  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  State. 
Bv  this  tribunal  the  legislature  was  sustained,  and  appeal 
was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  V.  S.,  John  Marshall 
being  then  chief-justice.  The  cause  of  the  college  wa?  there 
argued  by  Daniel  Webster  and  other  able  counsel,  and  fully 
sustained  by  the  court.  The  university  organization  was 
dissolved,  and  the  old  college  board  of  trustees  sustained. 
This  great  battle  was  fought  by  them  not  for  themselves 
onlyi  the  principles  concerned  were  vital  to  many  other 
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institutions.  Dartmouth,  in  comparative  poverty,  was 
thus  instrumental  in  vindicating  and  establishing  the 
sacredness  of  private  trusts. 

The  college  has  had  seven  presidents:  Eleazar  Whcelock, 
D.  D.,  inaugurated  in  1769:  John  Wheeloek,  LL.D.,  in 
1779:  Francis  Brown,  D.  D.,  in  1815;  Daniel  Dana,  D.  D., 
in  1820;  Rennet  Tyler,  D.  D.,  in  1822;  Nathan  Lord,  D.  D., 
in  1828;  the  present  incumbent,  Asa  Dodge  Smith,  D.  D., 
LL.D.,  in  1863.  The  whole  number  of  its  alumni,  as  given 
in  the  "  Triennial "  for  1870,  is  3676.  Of  these,  more  than 
900  have  entered  the  ministry.  Perhaps  the  two  professions 
that  have  drawn  most  largely  upon  the  institution  have 
been  those  of  teaching  and  the  law.  A  single  class  might 
be  named,  one-fourth  of  whose  members  have  been  either 
college  presidents  or  professors ;  and  it  has  been  stated 
that  at  one  time  there  were  residing  in  Boston,  Mass.,  no 
less  than  seven  sons  of  the  college,  including  Daniel  Web- 
ster and  Rufus  Choate,  "  who  were  justly  regarded  as  rank- 
ing among  the  brightest  luminaries  of  the  law." 

While  the  institution  has  aimed  from  the  beginning  at  a 
high  religious  tone,  it  is  not  sectarian.  Most  of  the  trus- 
tees and  teachers  are  of  the  orthodox  Congregational  con- 
nection. As  to  methods  of  teaching,  while  the  college  has 
ever  been  conservative,  it  welcomes  all  real  improvements. 
It  holds  to  a  carefully  devised  curriculum,  but  has  divers 
options,  both  as  to  courses  and  particular  studies.  It  re- 
tains and  honors  the  ancient  classics,  but  it  favors  science 
also.  Of  late  much  more  has  been  expended  on  the  scien- 
tific appointments  of  the  institution  than  on  the  classical. 
The  various  departments  are  as  follows :  1,  the  old  academic 
department,  with  its  four  years'  curriculum  ;  2,  the  Chand- 
ler scientific  department,  with  a  regular  course,  chronolog- 
ically parallel  to  that  of  the  academic ;  3,  the  agricultural 
department,  so  called,  or  "  the  New  Hampshire  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,"  based  on  the  Congres- 
sional land-grant,  and  having  a  regular  three  years'  course; 
4,  the  engineering  department,  or  the  "  Thayer  School  of 
Civil  Engineering;"  5,  the  medical  department,  or  the  old 
New  Hampshire  Medical  College.  The  last  catalogue  em- 
braces a  faculty  of  instruction  thirty-one  in  number,  and 
in  all  the  courses  of  study  408  students.  Within  the  last 
seven  years  more  than  $500,000  have  been  secured  for  the 
various  departments.  Two  new  college  buildings  have  also 
been  erected,  making  the  whole  number  eight;  the  ground 
has  been  broken  for  another,  and  arrangements  are  in  pro- 
gress for  the  erection  of  a  fire-proof  library  building.  The 
number  of  volumes  in  the  different  libraries  has  risen  to 
46,000  ;  large  additions  have  been  made  to  the  philosophical 
and  chemical  apparatus  and  the  various  museums,  and  the 
astronomical  observatory  has  been  furnished  with  one  of 
the  best  telescopes  in  the  country. 

A.  D.  SMITH. 

Dartmouth,  EARLS  OP,  and  Viscounts  Lewisham 
(Great  Britain,  1711),  Barons  Dartmouth  (England,  1682). 
— WILLIAM  WALTER  LEGGE,  fifth  earl,  born  in  1823,  was 
M.  P.  for  South  Staffordshire  1849-53,  and  succeeded  his 
father  Nov.  22,  1853. 

Dar'trey,  EARLS  OF  (United  Kingdom,  1866),  Barons 
Cremorne  (Ireland,  1797),  Barons  Dartrey  (United  King- 
dom, 1847). — RICHARD  DAWSON,  first  earl,  K.  P.,  born  Sept. 
7,  1817,  succeeded  his  father  as  Baron  Cremorne  Mar.  21, 
1827. 

Daru  (NAI>OL£ON),  COUNT,  a  son  of  the  following,  was 
born  at  Paris  June  11,  1807,  served  in  the  army  in  his 
youth,  and  in  1832  entered  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  After 
the  accession  of  Napoleon  III.  he  became  a  prominent 
Orleanist.  For  a  short  time  in  1870  he  was  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs  under  Ollivier,  when  by  his  iuterference  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Vatican  Council  he  became  very  unpopular. 

Daru  (PIERRE  ANTOIXE  NOEL  BRITXO),  COUST.  a  French 
statesman  and  author,  born  at  Montpellior  Jan.  12,  1767. 
In  the  Reign  of  Terror  he  was  confined  in  prison,  where  he 
translated  the  odes  and  epistles  of  Horace  in  verse.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Tribunate  in  1802.  a  councillor  of 
state  in  1805,  and  intcndant-general  of  the  imperial  house- 
hold. In  the  campaigns  against  Prussia  and  Austria  (1806- 
09)  he  accompanied  Napoleon,  whom  he  served  with  ability 
as  a  diplomatist  and  financier.  In  1815  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  French  Academy.  Among  his  works  is  a 
"History  of  Venice "  (1819).  Died  Sept.  5,  1829.  (See 
LAMAKTINE,  "  Elogo  du  Comte  Daru.") 

D'Arnsinont  (Madame  FRANCES),  a  distinguished  re- 
former, better  known  by  her  maiden  name  as  FANNY 
WIIIIIIIT.  was  born  at  Dundee,  in  Scotland.  Sept.  C,  1795. 
Her  father  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Adam  Smith,  Dr. 
Cullen,  and  other  distinguished  men  of  that  age,  so  full  of 
new  theories  for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of 
human  life.  It  wn,s  through  this  source  that  she  drew 
inspiration  and  courage  for  her  future  career,  which 
was  characterized  by  benevolence,  unselfishness,  perfect 


honesty,  and  complete  fearlessness.  In  her  youth  she  pub- 
lished a  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus,  entitled  "A 
Few  Days  in  Athens."  She  was  in  the  U.  S.  from  1X18  to 
1821,  and  then  visited  France,  hut  returned  in  1825,  and 
purchased  land  where  Memphis,  Tenn.,  now  stands  for  her 
famous  experiment  for  the  instruction  and  enlightenment 
of  the  colored  race.  After  a  number  of  years  of  expensive 
and  unsuccessful  effort,  her  people  were  freed  and  sent  to 
Hayti.  She  lectured  in  many  parts  of  the  Union  on  social, 
religious,  and  political  questions  with  such  freedom  as  to 
incur  much  opposition.  She  was  for  a  time  associated  with 
Robert  Owen  at  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  and  his  son,  Robert 
Dale  Owen,  went  with  her  to  Tennessee  to  assist  in  that 
philanthropic  if  misdirected  effort  for  the  benefit  of  the 
slaves  to  which  we  have  referred.  She  visited  France,  and 
in  1838  married  M.  d'Arusmont,  but  the  union  was  unfor- 
tunate, and  with  her  daughter  she  returned  to  the  U.  S. 
She  died  at  Cincinnati,  0.,  Dec.  14,  1852.  Besides  other 
works,  she  published  "Views  on  Society  and  Manners  in 
America,"  a  tragedy  called  "  Altorf"  (1819),  and  "Lectures 
on  Free  Inquiry"  (1836).  (Her  life  has  been  published 
by  J.  WINDT,  1844,  and  by  A.  GILBERT,  1855.) 

l>ar'villcs,  a  township  and  village  of  Dinwiddie  co., 
Va.  The  village  is  25  miles  S.  W.  of  Petersburg.  Total 
pop.  3082. 

Dar'win,  a  post-township  of  Clark  co.,  111.    Pop.  1012. 

Darwin  (CIIAHI.FS  ROBERT).  F.  R.  S.,an  eminent  natu- 
ralist, a  son  of  Dr.  R.  W.  Darwin,  F.  R.  S.,  and  grandson  of 
Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin,  noticed  below,  was  born  at  Shrews- 
bury, in  England,  Feb.  12,  1809.  He  was  educated  in  the 
grammar-school  of  his  native  town,  at  the  University  of  Ed- 
inburgh, and  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1831.  The  same  year  he  sailed  with 
Capt.  Fitzroy,  of  H.  M.  ship  Beagle,  as  volunteer  naturalist 
in  the  survey  of  the  coast  of  South  America,  etc.  After  his 
return,  in  1836,  from  this  voyage,  in  which  he  sailed  round 
the  globe,  Mr.  Darwin  published  a  "Journal  of  Researches 
into  the  (ieology  and  Natural  History,"  etc.  (1839;  2d  ed. 
1854;  New  York  ed.  1846),  which  has  been  pronounced  the 
"  most  entertaining  book  of  genuine  travels  ever  written." 
In  1839  he  married  his  cousin,  Emma  Wedgwood,  grand- 
daughter of  Josiah  Wedgwood.  Mr.  Darwin  published 
(1840-42)  the  "  Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,"  a 
treatise  on  "Coral  Reefs"  (1842),  on  "Volcanic  Islands" 
(1844),  and  "  Geological  Observations  "  (1846).  His  mono- 
graph on  the  Cirripedia  (1851-53)  would  have  given  him  a 
lasting  reputation  as  a  philosophic  observer  had  he  never 
written  anything  else.  In  1859  he  published  his  "  Origin 
of  Species  by  Means  of  Natural  Selection,"  a  work  which 
has  gone  through  many  editions  at  home  and  abroad,  has 
attracted  much  attention,  and  given  rise  to  warm  contro- 
versy in  all  civilized  countries.  It  is  universally  conceded 
that  this  treatise  displays  profound  knowledge  of  the  facts 
of  natural  science  and  great  powers  of  generalization.  His 
style  is  clear  and  even  elegant,  his  temper  is  moderate  and 
always  courteous,  and  his  statements  of  fact  may  be  said  to 
be  always  accurate.  He  published  a  work  on  the  "  Fertil- 
ization of  the  Orchids  "  (1862),  the  "Habits  and  Movements 
of  Climbing  Plants"  (1865),  "Domesticated  Animals  and 
Cultivated  Plants"  (1867),  the  "Descent  of  Man"  (1871), 
which  has  attracted  scarcely  less  attention  than  the  treatise 
on  the  "Origin  of  Species,"  and  which  is  indeed  a  con- 
tinuaticn  of  that  work.  He  has  also  published  "The  Ex- 
pression of  the  Emotions  in  Man  and  Animals"  (1S72). 
Mr.  Darwin  is  a  member  of  many  learned  societies,  and 
has  been  the  recipient  of  numerous  medals  and  other  dis- 
tinctions. He  is  perhaps  equally  eminent  in  geology,  zoo- 
logy, and  botany.  (See  DAHWIXISM.  by  PKCM-S.  E.  I..  Yot  - 
MASS  and  J.  II.  SEEI.YE;  and  EVOLI:TIO\,  by  PROF.  H. 
HARTSHOHNE.)  CHARLES  W.  GREENT.. 

Darwin  (ERASMUS),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S..  an  English  poet  and 
philosopher,  born  at  Elton  Dec.  12,  1731.  He  studied  at 
Cambridge  ami  practised  tit  Lichfield,  from  which  he  re- 
moved in  1781  to  Derby.  He  gained  distinction  as  a  phys- 
iologist, and  also  as  a  poet.  His  "Botanic  Garden  "(1791), 
formerly  very  popular,  is  a  poetical  treatise  on  botany,  full 
of  extravagant  imagery.  Among  his  works  are  "  Zoonomia, 
or  the  Laws  of  Organic  Life"  (1793),  "  Phytologia"  (1800), 
and  the  "Temple  of  Nature"  (1801!).  Many  of  his  ideas 
on  physiology  contained  the  germs  of  important  truths. 
Died  April  18,  1S02. 

Dar'winism,  a  term  applied  to  a  particular  theory  of 
development  originated  by  Mr.  Darwin.  Darwinism,  while 
bused  on  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  is  not  identical  with  it. 
Darwinism  is  an  attempt  to  explain  the  law  or  manner 
of  evolution.  (See  EVOLTTIOX.)  It  is  well  known  that 
man  can,  by  pursuing  a  certain  method  of  breeding  "r 
cultivation,  improve,  and  in  various  ways  modify,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  different  domestic  animals  and  plants,  liy 
always  selecting  the  best  specimens  from  which  to  propa- 
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gate  tho  race,  those  features  which  it  is  desired  to  perpet- 
uate beeolur  lii"l<-  and  more  Strongly  developed,  .-o  that 

what  an-  adim'ted  to  be  mere  varieties  Mimetimes  ii'-ijuirr, 
in  the  roni  .-••  ot  MUV>-I\  e  ire  nerat  ions,  !i  character  as  strik- 
ingly diitmrt,  to  nil  appearance,  1'nuii  those  of  other  varie- 
ties as  i.ii,  specie*  i-  from  another  species  of  tho  same 
genus.  MI-MIT  il  is  interred  that  what  we  call  species  were 
originally  only  varie ties.  Mr.  Darwin  maintains  that  a 
system  of  intluenee.-,  not  wholly  unlil.e  to  those  which  man 
brings  to  hear  in  (hr  breeding  of  animals,  is  found  in  thu 
eirciim-tanre-<  \vilh  which  they  :ir<'  ol'ten  surrounded  in  a 
slate  of  nature. 

I'lant-  and  animals  in  a  state  of  nature  are  subject  to 
certain  external  condil  ions,  winch  intlm-nc,  an<l  limit  them 
in  various  ways  Among  the.-e  are  oUlUktoy  itfttiotlf  ohfr- 
raeter  of  soil,  food-supply,  and  tho  number  and  kind  of 
Bring  facing!  With  Whuil  a  given  organism  is  surrounded. 
Tho  working*  of  these  conditions  of  existence  are,  for  the 
iii"-t  part,  complex  and  obscure,  but  enough  has  been  tnadc 
out  to  >how  tluit  where  a  variety  has  once  appeared,  '' 
influence  they  exert  upon  it  is  quite  analogous  to  that 
exorcised  by  man  in  selective  breeding. 

Organi/ed  brings,  a.s  a  rule,  are  gifted  with  enormous 
powers  of  incre.ne.  \\  ild  plants  yield  theircrop  of  8t-ed  an  nu- 
ally,  and  most  wild  aninnils  bring  forth  their  young  yearly, 
or  oftcner.  Should  this  process  go  on  nnidurked.  in  a  short 
tinti'  tin-  earth  would  he  completely  overrun  with  living 
beings.  It  has  been  calculated  that  if  a  plant  produces 
fifty  seeds  the  fir>t  year,  each  of  these  seeds  growing  up 
into  a  plant  which  produces  fifty  seeds,  or  altogether  2500 
seeds,  tho  nr\t  \ear,  and  M>  on,  it  would,  under  favorable 
conditions  of  growth,  give  rise  in  nine  years  to  more  plants 
by  live  hnndiv  I  trillions  than  there  are  square  feet  of  dry 
land  upon  tho  whole  surface  of  the  earth.  But  fifty  seeds  a 
year  is  far  below  tho  reproductive  capacity  of  many  plants. 

The  elephant  is  reckoned  tho  slowest  breeder  of  all  known 
animals,  yd  i  >arwin  says  "  that  it  will  be  under  tho  mark  to 
assume  that  it  begins  breeding  when  thirty  years  old,  and 
goes  on  till  ninety,  bringing  forth  three  pairs  of  young  in 
tho  interval."  If  this  be  so,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century, 
there  would  bo  alive  fifteen  million  elephants,  descended 
from  the  tirst  pair.  Slow-breeding  man  has  been  known  to 
double  his  numbers  in  twenty-five  years,  and,  according  to 
Euler,  this  might  occur  in  a  little  over  twelve  years.  Hut, 
assuming  tho  former  rate  of  increase,  and  taking  the  popu- 
lation of  the  I'nited  States  at  thirty  millions,  in  six  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  years  their  living  progeny  would  have 
each  but  a  square  foot  to  stand  upon  were  they  spread  over 
tho  entire  globe,  land  and  water  included.  Cases  could  bo 
L'i'.  ^n  of  introduced  plants  which  huve  become  common 
throughout  whole  islands  in  a  period  of  less  than  ten  years  j 
and  Dr.  Falconer  states  that  there  arc  plants  which  now  range 
in  India  from  Cape  Comorin  to  tho  Himalayas  that  were  im- 
ported into  that  country  from  America  since  its  discovery. 

It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  rates  of  reproduction  of  liv- 
ing beings  are  by  no  means  adjusted  cither  to  tho  supply  of 
nutriment,  or  even  to  the  space  to  bo  occupied.  Tho  room 
is  fixed  aud  tho  food  is  limited,  while  tho  ratio  of  increase 
ia  so  enormous  that  each  species,  if  unchecked,  would  ulti- 
mately usurp  the  whole  area  and  monopolize  the  earth. 
But  millions  of  species  are  doing  tho  same  thing,  so  that 
the  inevitable  result  is  conflict,  tho  war  of  races,  destruc- 
tion of  life  everywhere,  and,  as  a  result,  what  Mr.  Darwin 
calls  (Ac  tttrmjffle  for  existence.  All  over  the  globe,  on  tho 
land  aud  in  tho  sea,  animals  and  plants,  high  and  low,  are 
dm  en  into  this  struggle  by  their  ever  increasing  numbers 
and  the  limited  means  of  subsistence.  The  warfare  is  one 
of  life  :in  I  death  ;  and  its  result,  tho  perishing  of  multi- 
tudes and  the  survival  of  comparatively  few— t be  numbers 
remaining  being  in  equilibrium  with  tho  supply  of  tho 
means  of  subsistence. 

Now,  the  result,  of  this  strife  cannot  bo  a  matter  of 
chance.  Which  shall  be  destroyed,  and  which  preserved, 
must  depend  upon  determinate  conditions.  Obviously,  those 
individuals  or  varieties  having  some  advantage  n\,-r  their 
competitors  will  stand  tin-  !>esl  chance  t,>  li\  e,  u  liile  those 

desl  itllte  of    MI-}]     ad\  antage   will    be    liable    to    destruction. 

Somo  by  superior  \igm-  may  be  able  to  withstand  a  device 
of  heat  or  cold,  moisture  or  divness.  which  would  be  fatal 
to  others.  Of  those  that  are  pursued,  the  most  fleet  will 
escape,  while  the  slower  will  be  captured.  Those  which 
froMi  greater  strength  or  agility  are  be^t  able  to  supply 
themselves  with  food  in  time  of  scarcity,  or  whieh  have 
superior  adaptation  to  the  nature  of  the  food  winch  the 
lo.-.ility  affords,  will  be  able  to  displace  those  laekin.: 
advantages.  Briefly,  the  animals  best  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  situation  in  which  they  are  placed  are  the 
outisth.it  will  live  and  have  descendants,  while  th<i*o  less 
in  agreement  wit  h  the-e  surrounding  conditions  will  as  cer- 
tainly disappear.  Tlu<  process  of  sorting  is  continually 
goiug  on.  NatUAo  may  metaphorically  be  said  to  c/»oo»e 


v. bieh  shall  be  preserved  and  which  destroyed;  and  this  is 
what  Mr.  Darwin  term>  ••  Natural  election,"  and  what  .Mr. 

i  t  Speiieer  call-  I  he  "Survival  ot  the  Kilte-t." 

How  races  continually  encroach  on  each  other's  ; 
the  stronger  outrunning  and  extirpating  tin-  weaker  in  tho 
competition  of  existence,  is  well  shown   by  the  spread  of 
Kuropean   plants  and    animals  in    V  w    /''aland.      l>o,-i.,r 
Mooker  stai.s  that  the  cow-grans  has  taken  possession  of 
the  roadsides;   dock  and  water-cress  choke  tin-  HMTS;  the 
sow-thistle  is  spread  all  over  tho  country,  growing  luxuri- 
antly up  to   r.lHid   jret:    wind-   elotvr    in    the    niountai: 
tricts  displaces  the  native  grasses;  and  the  nati\e  i  V 
saying  is:  "As  tho  white  man's  rat  has  driven  away  tho 
native  rat,  as  the  European  fly  drives  away  our  own,  and 
'ver  kills  our  font,  so  will  tho  Maories  disappear  be- 
fore the  white  man  himself." 

That  this  kind  of  struggle  among  living  creatures  has 
always  been  going  on,  and  must  always  continue  to  do  so, 
is  obvious;  and  any  one  can  see  that  it  nuif-t  he  a  winnow- 
ing and  improving  process,  those  least  adapted  to  tho  sit- 
Q  giving  way  before  those  better  adapted,  while  tho 
struggle  may  be  so  clone  and  sharp  that  a  very  trifling  ad- 
vantage will  turn  tho  scale.  But  Mr.  Darwin  saw  farther 
into  the  case  than  this.  It  was  his  merit  to  discover  that 
natural  selection  is  capable  of  prndttriny  fitness  between 
organisms  and  their  circumstances,  and  of  discerning  tho 
importance  of  the  consequences  thut  follow. 

We  have  Been  that  universal  variability,  small  in  amount, 
but  in  every  direction,  and  fluctuating  about  a  mean  con- 
dition in  normal  circumstances,  is  characteristic  of  living 
organisms;  let  us  now  see  how  this  tendency  may  be  made 
to  advance  in  one  direction,  by  natural  selection,  so  as 
to  produce  divergence  of  characters  by  indefinite  modi* 
fications  of  the  forms  of  life.  "A  soil  possessing  some  in- 
gredients in  unusual  quantity  may  supply  to  a  plant  an 
excess  of  tho  matter  required  for  a  certain  class  of  its  tis- 
sues, and  may  cause  all  the  parts  formed  of  such  tissues  to 
bo  abnormally  developed.  Suppose  that  among  thcso  are 
tho  hairs  clothing  its  surfaces,  including  those  which  grow 
on  its  seeds.  Thus  furnished  with  somewhat  longer  fibres, 
its  seeds,  when  shed,  are  carried  a  little  farther  by  the  wind 
before  they  fall  to  tho  ground.  The  young  plants  growing 
up  from  them,  being  rather  more  widely  dispersed  than 
those  produced  by  other  individuals  of  the  same  species, 
will  be  less  liable  to  smother  one  another,  and  a  greater 
number  mny  therefore  reach  maturity  and  fructify.  Sup- 
posing tho  next  generation  subject  to  the  same  peculiarity 
of  nutrition,  some  of  tho  seeds  borne  by  its  members  will 
not  simply  inherit  this  increased  development  of  hairs,  but 
will  carry  it  farther;  and  these,  still  more  advantaged  in 
the  same  way  as  before,  will,  on  the  average,  have  still  more 
numerous  chances  of  continuing  tho  race.  Thus  by  tho 
survival,  generation  after  generation,  of  those  possessing 
thcae  longer  hairs,  and  tho  inheritance  of  successive  incre- 
ments of  growth  in  tho  hairs,  there  may  result  a  seed  devi- 
ating greatly  from  the  original.  Other  individuals  of  the 
same  species,  subject  to  tho  different  physical  conditions  of 
other  localities,  may  develop  somewhat  thicker  or  harder 
coatings  to  their  seeds,  so  rendering  them  less  digestible 
by  the  birds  that  devour  them.  Such  thick-coated  seeds, 
by  escaping  undigested  more  frequently  than  thinner- 
coated  ones,  will  have  additional  chances  of  growing  up  and 
leaving  offspring;  and  this  process,  acting  in  a  correlative 
manner  through  successive  years,  will  produce  a  seed  di- 
verging in  another  direct  ion  from  the  ancestral  type.  Again, 
elsewhere  some  modification  in  the  physiologic  actions  of 
tho  plant  may  lead  to  an  unusual  secretion  of  an  essential 
oil  in  tho  needs,  whieh,  rendering  them  unpalatable  to 
creatures  that  would  otherwise  feed  on  them,  may  diminish 
the  destruction  of  the  needs,  so  giving  an  advantage  to  the 
variety  in  its  rate  of  multiplication  ;  and  this  incidental  pe- 
culiarity proving  a  preservative,"  will,  as  before,  be  gradu- 
ally increased  by  natural  selection,  until  it  constitutes  an- 
other divergence.  Now.  in  these  and  countless  analogous 
cases  we  see  that  plants  may  become  better  adapted,  or  re- 
adapted,  to  the  aggregate  of  surrounding  agencies,  not 
through  any  direct  action  of  such  agencies  upon  them,  but 
through  their  iutliwt  action — through  the  destruction  by 
them  of  the  individuals  which  are  least  congruous  with 
them,  and  tho  survival  of  those  that  are  most  congruous 
with  them.  All  these  slight  variations  of  function  and 
structure,  arising  among  the  members  of  a  species,  serve  as 
so  many  experiments;  tho  great  majority  of  whieh  fail,  but 
:i  tew  of  which  sneered.  .In-  that  each  plant 

hears  a  multitude  of  M-eds,  out  of  wh"di  HUM  two  or  three 
happen  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  required  for  reaching 
maturity  and  continuing  the  race,  so  we  see  that  each  sne- 
perpctually  producing  numerous  cliuhth  modified 
forms  deviating  in  all  directions  from  the  average,  out  of 
which  most  tit  the  surrounding  conditions  no  better  than 
their  parents,  or  not  so  well,  but  some  few  of  which  fit  the 
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conditions  better;  and  doing  so,  are  enabled  the  better  to 
preserve  themselves,  and  to  produce  offspring  similarly 
capable  of  preserving  themselves. 

Most  naturalists  now  admit  that  the  principle  of  adap- 
tive modification  or  natural  selection  is  potent  in  the  pro- 
duction of  rarietit'x:  yet  it  seems  a  tenable  position  to  re- 
gard varieties  as  incipient  species.  That  there  is  no  dis- 
tinct line  of  separation  between  varieties  and  sub-species, 

if 


and  between  sub-species  and  species,  is  shown  by  the  in- 
ability of  naturalists  in  many  eases  to  distinguish  between 
them.  Hundreds  of  instances  might  be  given  where  what 
one  naturiili.st  regards  us  a  species,  another  of  equal  au- 
thority ranks  as  a  variety.  Mr.  Darwin,  therefore,  holds 
that  in  the  past  periods  of  time  this  principle  lias  played  the 
leading  part  in  producing  the  diversities  of  life,  and  he  has 
constructed  a  diagram  to  show  how  these  divergences  have 
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Scheme  Representing  the  Results  of  Variation  with  Descent. 


arisen.  It  attempts  to  represent  "the  probable  action  of 
natural  selection  through  divergence  of  character,  and  ex- 
tinction, on  the  descendants  of  a  common  ancestor," 

The  letters  A  to  E  are  intended  to  represent  the  species 
of  a  genus  widely  distributed,  and  as  in  large  genera  the 
species  often  resemble  each  other  in  unequal  degrees,  this 
is  shown  by  the  letters  standing  at  unequal  distances.  The 
species  A  is  supposed  to  be  extensively  diffused,  so  as  to 
embrace  a  wider  diversity  of  conditions,  and  to  be  highly 
variable.  The  branching  and  diverging  dotted  lines  pro- 
ceeding from  A  are  intended  to  represent  its  varying  off- 
spring. The  variations  may  be  slight,  unequal,  diverse, 
appear  at  different  times,  and  endure  for  unlike  periods. 
The  short  intermediate  lines  represent  varieties  which  be- 
come extinct,  while  the  most  divergent  lines  represent  those 
which  survive  and  give  rise  to  now  species.  That  the  in- 
termediates should  die  out  and  the  extremes  stand  the  best 
chance  of  living,  results  from  the  theory.  The  more  they 
resemble  each  other  and  the  parent  form,  the  more  restricted 
will  they  be  to  the  same  set  of  conditions,  and  the  fiercer 
will  be  that  struggle  for  existence  which  is  a  cause  of  the 
destruction  of  closely -competing  races.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  more  divergent  the  descendants  of  any  particular  species 
in  structure  and  habits,  the  more  diverse  will  be  the  condi- 
tions that  they  can  make  available,  the  less  the  competition, 
and  the  greater  the  chance  of  survival. 

The  intervals  between  the  horizontal  lines  are  each  in- 
tended to  represent  a  thousand  generations.  When  a  dotted 
line  reaches  across  one  of  these  intervals  to  a  horizontal 
line,  and  is  there  marked  by  a  small  numbered  letter,  it  is 
supposed  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  variation  has  been 
accumulated  to  form  a  fairly  well-marked  variety.  Now, 
after  a  thousand  generations,  according  to  the  diagram,  the 
species  A  has  produced  two  such  varieties,  marked  a1  and 
wi1.  These  remaining  exposed  to  the  same  conditions  which 
made  their  parents  variable,  and  with  a  tendency  to  varia- 
bility which  is  itself  hereditary,  tend  to  vary  in  nearly  the 
same  manner  as  their  parents  varied  ;  also,  being  but  slightly 
modified,  and  inheriting  those  general  advantages  which 
made  the  genus  and  the  parent  species  large,  they  in  turn 
are  favorably  situated  for  the  production  of  new  varieties. 


during  the  next  thousand  generations,  and  thus  is  pro- 
duced variety  «2,  which,  on  the  principle  of  divergence,  will 
differ  more  from  the  species  A  than  did  variety  a1.  From 
Hi1  two  varieties,  »i2  and  *2,  have  sprung,  which  differ  from 
each  other,  and  more  considerably  from  their  common 
parent  A.  The  line  of  succession  is  seen  to  be  broken  ut 
regular  intervals.  This  is  intended  to  designate  when  each 
successive  form  has  become  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  re- 
corded as  a  variety;  but  these  breaks  are  imaginary,  and 
might  have  been  inserted  anywhere  after  intervals  long 
enough  to  have  allowed  the  accumulation  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  divergent  variation.  At  the  end  often  thousand 
generations  the  species  A  is  supposed  to  have  produced 
three  forms,  «10,  /'°,  and  ?HI°,  which  from  wide  divergence 
will  have  come  to  differ  largely  from  each  other,  and  from 
their  common  parent.  If  the  amount  of  change  has  been 
small  in  the  time  represented  by  the  space  between  each 
horizontal  line,  these  three  forms  may  be  only  well-marked 
varieties;  if,  however,  we  suppose  that  each  space  repre- 
sents time  enough  for  considerable  change  to  have  taken 
place,  they  may  have  reached  the  position  of  sub-species, 
or  even,  with  a  still  greater  amount  of  change,  to  tnat  of 
well-defined  species. 

The  broken  lines  at  the  bottom  of  the  diagram  are  sup- 
posed to  lead  up  from  an  unknown  species  which  was  the 
common  ancestor  of  the  several  species  represented  by  the 
capitals.  From  this  unknown  ancestor,  through  variation 
and  the  action  of  natural  selection,  there  descended  five 
species,  constituting  a  separate  genus.  One  of  these  species 
is  supposed  to  have  been  highly  variable,  and,  standing  at 
the  extreme  of  the  genus,  to  have  gone  on  varying  and  im- 
proving without  coming  in  conflict,  until  it  become  the  parent 
of  several  new  species.  E  represents  a  species  which  has  gone 
on  without  change.  {See  EVOLUTION  ;  also  the  article  on 
the  "  Development  Hypothesis,"  by  the  present  writer,  in 
the  first  volume  of  JOHNSON'S  "Natural  History,") 

E.  L.  YOUMANS. 
A  CRITICISM  ON  DARWINISM. 

Transmutation  of  Species  never  yet  Observed.- — Professor 
Huxley,  after  having  elaborately  advocated  the  Darwinian 
hypothesis,  nevertheless  declares  it  as  his  ''clear  conviction 


Their  most  divergent  variations  will  generally  be  preserved  I  that,  as  the  evidence  now  stands,  it  is  not  absolutely  proven 
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that  :i  L'n'up  of  animals,  having  all  the  characteristic!  ex- 

hihitp-d  hy  -prei.-s  in   natun-,  has.  ever  been  originatcil  by 

,-eler'ioli,    whp'ther  artificial  tir   tl;i  I  unil."' 

It  is  np-ll  to  keep  tin-  tact  in  niiinl.  The  Darwinian  hy- 
pothesis, howp'Vi-r  plausible  in  it-  sliitp-iiient  nr  ingenious  in 
its  application,  is.  at  (In-  best,  onl\  :>  po--iblp-,  and  »linlly 

wants    tin-    p-vidp'IIP-p-   which   can    Iran-late  il    into    til!'    lirllllll, 

p'\planatinn  of  the  facis  to  which  it  applies.  That  species 
vary,  and  some  of  them  tu  a  great  extent,  is  admittp'd  l>y 
all.  lint  in  n  i  n-p-onh-d  obsp-r\  ation  >[••  tlirv  r.-asc  to  he  tin- 

salui-  spci-ip-s  still.  Till'  l-ahlc  wllirh  Illililil  a  ship  t"  it- 
mo, .lings  may  he  swayp-d  l,\  ti!(.  wave-  ami  -till  not  snap 

l'-r.  Tli*?  ni'Min  varies  in  the  time  of  her  revolution 
around  tin-  earth,  in  her  eele-tial  longitude  and  latitude,  in 
the  motion  "I'  her  nudes  nnd  perigee;  lUld  Ihesp-  variations 

were  seriously  thought,  fur  iv  time,  to  require  some  now 
statement  fur  i  hi'  law  of  gravitation,  until  Chiirant  demon 
strnted  that  these  variations  furnished  a  surprising  e\em- 
|ililieation  of  the  law.  Cuvier  has  shown. j~  fnim  Kgvptian 
monument*  and  mummies,  thai  the  animals  which  lived  in 
that  country  in  the  earliest  records  of  its  civilization  are 
itlentii-al  in  speeies  with  those  w  hie  li  live  there  to-day  ;  and 
Agassiz  has  shown, |  from  the  coral  reefs  in  Florida,  that 
the  animals  of  the  tJulf  of  Mexico  were  of  the  same  .-peej.  - 
30,000,  and  probably  200,000,  years  ago,  as  in  the  present 
time.  Though  man  has  l.em  al.le  to  secure  numerous  and 
often  surprising  variations  within  a  given  species,  ho  has 
never  succeeded  ill  oMiterating  the  original  lines  of  specific 
distinction,  or  in  bringing  out  anything  more  prominent 
in  their  place.  An  A  neon  sheep  is  no  less  a  sheep,  however 
much  its  legs  may  bo  like  an  niter's,  House-pigeons  are 
house-pigeons  still,  whether  carriers,  or  pouters,  or  fantails, 
or  tumblers.  The  racer,  the  dray-horse,  the  barb  has  not 
changed  its  ono  specific  characteristic,  however  different 
tlt>  -e  varieties  may  be.  The  dog  has  been  associated  in 
close  companionship  with  man  from  the  earliest  history, 
and,  more  than  any  other  animal,  has  been  subjected  to 
decisive  experiments  continued  through  many  generations, 
in  order  that  every  possible  variation  from  the  original 
stock  might  he  secured.  The  result  is  apparent.  The  dif- 
ferences of  dogs  strike  the  dullest  eye.  And  yet  an  au- 
thority inferior  to  none  declares  that  "under  the  extremest 
mark  of  variety  so  superinduced,  the  naturalist  detects  the 
unmistakable  generic  and  specific  characters  of  the  l\min 
f'<aii/i«ri«."%  Moreover,  the  dog  himself  sees  this  like- 
ness, notwithstanding  the  difference.  Two  dogs  of  very 
different  varieties  treat  each  other,  on  meeting,  very  differ- 
ently from  what  cither  of  them  would  treat  or  be  treated 
by  a  wolf  or  a  fox. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  all  the  plants  upon  which  man 
has  made  such  copious  and  careful  experiment.  Not  a 
single  instance  of  ono  species  changing  into  another  has 
yet  been  found.  The  dilfercnces  have  been  sufficient  to  in- 
duce some  rarefnl  naturalists  to  suppose  their  ptmnible  pro- 
longation into  difference  of  species,  and  some  have  thus 
been  led  to  regard  this  possibility  as  though  it  were  already 
I  ran-  late  1  into  an  actual  fact.  But  the  fact  is  still  want- 
ing, and  however  plausil.h-  as  a  conjecture,  or  however  ac- 
nt  with  favorite  theories  of  the  universe,  the  Darwin- 
ian h\  puthesis  may  be,  we  must  not  forget  that  as  long  as 
\ve  lack  the  first  fact  in  its  proof,  it  is  a  conjecture  alone. 

Moreover,  these  variations,  which  man  has  secured  hv 
"artificial  selection."  if  we  look  at  them  closely  are  not 
fa\orahle  to  the  conjecture.  These  deviations  from  the 
typical  form  and  state,  instead  of  being  improvements  out 
of  which  superior  species  may  be  gained,  are  monstrosities 
only  kept  up  by  man's  care.  The  species  left  to  itself  slough- 
them  otf.  As  soon  as  the  introduction  of  merino  sheep  rcn- 
ilere  I  it  no  longer  : hjcct  to  raise  Ancoiis.  the  latter  va- 
riety disappeared,  and  for  years  no  remnant  of  it  has  been 
seen..  Dogs  show  a  continual  tendency  to  revert  to  the 
common  typo.f  1'richard  has  also  shown.**  in  reference  to 
other  domestic  animals — the  hog,  the  horse,  the  ass,  the 
sheep,  the  goat,  the  cow.  the  cat,  and  gallinaceous  fowls — 
originally  Iran-port.'  1  by  the  Spaniards  and  others  from 
Kuropc  to  this  continent,  that  in  instances  where  they  have 
got  out  of  man's  hands  and  run  wild  in  the  woods,  they 
have  lost  all  the  mo-t  obvious  appearances  of  domestication, 
and  Inn  e  approvimatcd  to  the  type  which  may  he  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  the  species  in  its  original  state.  Dar- 
win himself  dei-hlres  that  in  his  pigeons,  even  with  !• 
of  hundreds  of  years'  standing,  he  was  often  met  by  sudden 

*  "  Lay  Sermons,"  j 

hen-lies  sur  le-  (  l-senicn-  I'o— iles,"  vol.  i..  p.  141. 
I  "Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  I'niled  States," 
vol.  i..  |i    •.;. 
•>  "wen,  'Tlas-meanon  of  Mammalia."  p.  i'io. 

Uuxlej  us."   p.  JIMI;  "I-liilosp.pliical  Transac- 

tion-.1 lM:i.  pp.  '.t2,93. 

1    I'riehi-.rd,  "  Natural  llislorv  of  Man,"  p.  .17. 
**  Ibid.,  pp.  . 
SO 


returns  in  color  and  other  striking  appearances  to  the  orig- 
inal type,  tf      The  sain'  i  our  cull  n  iiti-d    | 
'I'hp-  p'\h-ni|p-d  varieties  which  man  has  brought  out  in  some 

ot     thi-sp — '..'/.,  tin-    ral'lia  _'.-.  the    turnip,    tin-    beet,  the    ]«p- 

tttto — and  from   which  IIP-  ib-riics   su.-li    ln-ni-tii.   are  only 
kept  up  by  constant  cultivation.     Tin-   plant   |,-|t    to 
rp'M-rts  to  its  wild  and,  to  man,  it.-  comparatively  n 

Now,  while  all  these  things  show  that  the  transmutation 
p-oics  has  not  a  fact  which  can  prove  il,  and  i-  at  (In- 
best    but  a  conjecture,  they  also  remler  nio.-l   unliki  h  tin 
conjecture   itself.      Fpir   in   the  numberless  spoc-ies  which 
have  been  minutely  observed,  over  a  great  space  and  for  a 
long  time,  if  there  were  such  a  tendency  to  transinm 
how  is  it  possible  that  no  actual  case  of  it  ha- 
found?     Why  arc  not  cases  occurring  all  the  time  and  be- 
fore our  eyes?     Mr.  Darwin  admits  the  force  of  th 
otuiry,  but  we  cannot  yield  to  the  fitness  of  his  reply,     lie 
argues  that  in  the  struggle  for  life  the  improvcpl  pitVspring 

;  would  exterminate  the  inferior  progenitor,  and  that  tlm- 
the  old  form  disappears  by  the  very  process  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new. ||  Hut  if  this  bo  true,  and  if  the  process 
of  formation  be  going  on  before  our  eyes,  why  not  that  of 
disappearance  also?  In  many  animals  the  duration  pit  the 
indh  idual  life  is  so  short,  and  the  succession  PI!' generations 
to  rapid,  that  if  this  process  of  transmutation  were  actually 

!  at  work,  how  couM  it  fail  to  have  furnished,  thus  far,  a 
single  instance  of  its  accomplished  fruits?  Mr.  Darwin 
often  sneaks  of  the  frequent  uncertainty  of  specific  and 
even  of  generic  distinctions,  and  these  are  sometimes  so 
obscure  that  even  the  great  Cuvier  ranked  the  barnacle  as 

I  a  mollnsk,  while  it  is  now  classed  as  an  articulate  and  a 

[  crustacean.  But  this  uncertainty  and  liability  to  error  cer- 
tainly admits  a  far  other  interpretation  than  what  Mr.  Dar- 
win adduces.  If  the  species  be  sometimes  separatcpl  by 
such  narrow  and  almost  indeterminate  bounds,  how  does  it 
happen  that  we  never  see  these  limits  passed  over,  provided 
the  transition  be  as  easy  a*  is  claimed  ?  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  certain  living  things  are  representatives  of  vegeta- 
ble or  animal  life.  Different  naturalists  make  very  plitler- 
en(  divisions  of  the  innumerable  protozoa,  some  calling 
animals  what  others  name  plants;  but  if  the  distinction 
between  the.  two  be  of  such  little  account,  why  has  no  mem- 
ber of  the  ono  class  ever  been  seen  passing  over  into  the 
other?  How  is  it  that  such  a  phenomenon — e.  g.,  as  the 
growth  of  the  highest  nlya  into  the  lowest  loophile — n  phe- 
nomenon for  which  sharp  eyes  have  sought,  and  which  is 
not  only  natural  but  inevitable  on  the  Darwinian  hypothe- 
sis, and  whose  discovery  would  make  the  fame  of  any  ob- 
server— has  never  yet  been  seen  ? 

'/'  <,f*,<fi<-<it  f-Jrl'ti-nce. — If  one  species  springs  from  another 
by  a  long-continued  process  of  slow  variation  and  natural 
selection,  the  steps  through  which  a  parent  has  become  lost 
in  his  descendants  are  very  many — indeed,  are  praetip-allv 
innumerable.  "  If  my  theory  be  true,"  says  Mr.  Darwin. fy 
"  numberless  intermediate  varieties,  linking  most  closely  all 
the  species  of  the  same  group  together,  must  assuredly  have 
existed."  Therefore,  also,  if  the  theory  be  true,  pome  evi- 
dence of  these  intermediate  varieties  must  assuredly  exist 
in  the  geological  record.  But  no  such  evidence  appears. 
Looking  through  all  the  vast  cycles  of  time  which  geologi- 
cal changes  are  supposed  to  imply,  we  find  the  same  clear 
distinctions  of  species  as  we  observe  in  the  historic  period. 
Upon  this  there  is  no  dispute.  Mr.  Darwin  admits  it,||  |j  and 
so  do  his  disciples. f«f  This  fact  is  sufficient  to  startle,  if  not 
to  stagger,  the  boldest  advocate  of  the  theory.  Mr.  Dar- 
win acknowledges  it  to  have  the  gravest  force,  but  its  weight 
is  not  essentially  lessened  by  his  very  ingenious  attempt  to 
remove  it.  His  explanation  rests,  in  the  main,  upon  the 
extreme  imperfection  of  the  geological  record.  This  record 
gives  us  only  a  few  disconnected  leaves — and  these  often 
wellnigh  effaced,  and  written  in  a  changing  dialect — of  a 
great  history,  in  which,  if  we  could  only  decipher  the  faded 
lines  and  recover  the  missing  parts,  we  should  find  the  con- 
nections which,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  we  now  lack.  Sir 
Charles  I. yell  adds  the  weight  of  his  high  authority  to  the 
same  scalp-.  "  It  is  scarcely  possible,"  says  this  eminent  ge- 
ologist, '•  to  exaggerate  the  plefeetivenrssof  our  a  re  hi  v  i  -.' 
"  In  the  solid  framework  of  the  globe,  a  great  part  of  what 
remains  is  inaccessible  to  man,  and  even  of  that  fraction 
which  is  accessible,  nine-tenths  arc  to  this  dav  uncx- 
plored."ttt  But  the  facts  which  the  paleontologist  offers 
iiln-r  few  nor  inconsiderable.  Tnere  are  over  30,000 
species  of  animals  already  discovered  in  the  different  for- 
mations. How  is  it,  then,  that  these  30,000  species  have 

tt"<>ritrin  of  Specie*,"   p.  144;  "Variation  of  Animals  and 

riant-  undp-i-  l'"ijn  -n.  i-iioii,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  -Jll>-L>4!l. 
£*  "Origin  of  Spp  dm,"  p 
•  Ibid,,  p.  181.  il  Ibid,  p.  246. 

i  -II.  "  l'riiirip)p-s  of  tu-olip^y,"  tp'iith  pt!itip»n.  vol.  ii.,  p.  162. 
***  Ibid.,  p.  463.  ft)-  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  30G. 
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been  preserved,  and  are  found  clearly  defined,  while  not  a 
single  individual  in  a  transition  state  appears  ?  Many  of 
those  species  are  represented  in  the  rocks  by  thousands  of 
individuals,  and  if  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  be  true,  and 
these  individuals  are  only  instances  of  species  growing  into 
and  out  of  one  another,  why  are  the  terminal  links  of  the 
chain  alone  preserved?  The  intermediate  links  do  not  differ 
from  these  except  as  would  be  required  by  the  minutest 
series  of  gradations;  how,  then,  if  they  ever  existed,  have 
they  now  so  completely  disappeared  ?  The  general  imper- 
fection of  the  record  is  no  answer  here,  for  we  take  the 
record  as  it  is,  and  however  imperfect,  there  ought  surely 
to  be  seen,  in  the  vast  number  of  fossil  species  actually  dis- 
covered, some  of  the  missing  links,  if  they  ever  existed. 
To  Mr.  Darwin's  explanation  of  this  staggering  fact  a 
German  professor  has  applied  the  calculus  of  probabilities, 
with  noticeable  results."*  If  we  suppose  that  of  each  species 
a  hundred  individuals  have  been  found,  and  that  between 
any  two  species  there  were  only  ten  intermediate  varieties — 
a  number  much  smaller  than  Mr.  Darwin  claims — then  the 
probability  against  the  exclusive  appearance  of  distinct 
species  would  be  inconceivable  millions  to  one.  In  exact 
terms,  the  probability  that  out  of  the  millions  of  fossils 
which  are  found,  no  one  should  appear  from  which  the  pro- 
cess of  transmutation  could  be  positively  affirmed,  is  as  1  : 
jQioOj  jf  e-f  the  exact  probability  of  the  Darwinian  hypoth- 
esis, when  judged  by  the  actual  facts  of  palaeontology,  is 
no  more  than  1 :  1  with  a  hundred  ciphers  annexed  ! 

But  this  is  not  the  only  bar  which  geology  sets  in  the 
way  of  this  hypothesis.  Some  of  the  lowest  and  simplest 
orders  of  organized  beings — e.  g.  the  corals — are  found 
among  the  first  forms  of  life,  and  also  among  the  latest. 
But  how  should  this  be?  In  the  struggle  for  existence  they 
should  either  tend  to  develop  into  something  higher  or 
they  should  not.  But  in  the  latter  case  the  very  ground  of 
the  hypothesis  slips  from  under  it,  while  in  the  former  these 
lower  forms  ought  long  since  to  have  disappeared. 

But  on  the  same  ground  it  would  seem  as  if  we  should 
find  everywhere  a  law  either  of  deterioration  or  develop- 
ment, but  the  facts  are  otherwise.  Take  the  class  of  fishes. 
It  is  impossible  to  affirm  that  the  present  offers  any  fuller 
or  more  varied  development  of  the  entire  class  than  has 
before  been  manifested,  nor  on  the  other  hand  tho.t  it  has 
degenerated  in  regard  to  numbers,  powers,  bulk,  or  range 
of  modification.f  One  consideration,  however,  seems  clear 
— viz.,  that  those  species  best  adapted  to  afford  mankind 
wholesome  food,  such  as  the  cod,  the  herring,  the  salmon, 
the  turbot,  have  greatly  predominated  at  the  period  imme- 
diately preceding  and  accompanying  the  advent  of  man. 
It  is  certainly  difficult  to  see  what  advantages,  in  the  strug- 
gle for  existence,  these  possessed  above  the  bony  garpikes 
which  they  have  superseded. 

"  In  the  vast  physical  changes  to  which  the  earth  has 
been  subjected  since  the  neozoic  epoch,  no  revolutions  seem 
more  sudden  or  more  pronounced  than  that  connected  with 
the  glacial  period.  Yet  the  dicyclotherian  mammoth  lived 
before  it,  and  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  all  the  hard  ex- 
tremes which  it  involved,  bearing  his  organs  of  locomotion 
and  digestion  all  but  unchanged. "J  But  how  was  this  pos- 
sible if  species  are  so  unstable  and  susceptible  of  such  trans- 
mutation as  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  claims? 

Still  further:  if  one  species  has  arisen  out  of  another,  all 
the  geological  facts  indicate  that  this  must  have  been  sud- 
denly and  not  gradually.  For  the  fact  proclaimed  by  palae- 
ontology is  that  species  appear  suddenly,  and  disappear 
suddenly  in  successive  strata.^  They  are  as  common  in  the 

*  Pfaff,  "  Die  Neuesten  Forschungen  und  Theorieen  auf  dera 
Gebiete  der  Schopfungsgeschichte,"  p.  99. 

j-  Owen,  "Palaeontology,"  p.  150. 

I  Falconer,  "  Palxontulogical  Memoirs,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  253. 

fprof.  Youinans'  explanation  of  this  point  (given  in  Johnson's 
"Natural  History/'  pp.  33,  ;u)  should  be  presented  here: 

"It  is  alleged  that  tne  great  geological  breaks  in  the  course  of 
past  lift?,  andthealirupt  appearance  of  multitudes  of  new  sp/rics, 
disprove  their  origin  by  gradual  development.  But  the  apparent 
suddenness  of  their  appearance  is,  without  doubt,  illusory.  It 
has  been  proved  that  the  same  effect  might  be  produced  by  the 
miui-atton  of  races  from  inhabited  regions  to  a  continent  slowly 
rising  from  the  sea.  The  following  example  will  show  how  such 
breaks  might  arise  in  the  regular  course  of  geological  change: 
'Between  England  and  the  United  Slates  the  ocean-bottom  is 
being  covered  with  a  deposit  of  chalk— a  deposit  that  has  been 
forming,  probably,  ever  since  there  occurred  that  great  depres- 
sion of  the  earth's  crust  from  which  the  Atlantic  resulted  in  re- 
mote geologic  times.  This  chalk  consists  of  minute  .shells  of  For- 
ainiiiil'cra,  sprinkled  with  remains  of  small  Kntonmstraca,  and 
probably  a  few  pteropod  shells,  though  the  sounding-lines  have 
not  yet  brought  up  any  of  these  last.  Thus,  in  so  far  as  all  high 
forma  of  life  are  concerned,  this  new  chalk-formation  must  be  a 
blank.  At  rare  intervals,  perhaps,  a  polar  bear,  drifted  on  an 
iceberg,  may  have  its  bones  scattered  over  the  bed,  or  a  dead 
dceuying  whale  may  similarly  leave  traces.  But  such  remains 
must  be  so  rare  that  this  new  chalk-formation,  if  visible,  might 
be  examined  for  a  century  before  any  of  them  were  disclosed.  If 
flow,  some  millions  of  years  hence,  the  Atlantic  bed  should  be 


uppermost  bed  in  which  they  occur  as  in  the  lowest  or  any 
intermediate  bed.  They  neither  increase  successively  in 
numbers,  nor  do  they  gradually  dwindle  down  ;  none  of  the 
fossil  remains,  thus  far  discovered,  show  signs  of  a  gradual 
improvement  or  of  a  slow  decay. jj  Moreover,  the  origina- 
tion of  varieties,  so  far  as  we  can  observe  it,  is  sudden,  and 
not  slow.  The  first  Ancon  sheep  appears  to  have  been  as 
perfect  as  any  of  his  descendants.  Persons  have  been  born 
with  six  fingers  on  each  hand  and  six  toes  on  each  foot, 
and  have  propagated  this  peculiarity  to  their  children  and 
their  children's  children,  but  no  cause  could  be  seen  in  any 
apparent  previous  preparation  for  such  a  phenomenon.  A 
few  years  ago  there  were  exhibited  two  dwarf  and  idiotic 
children  as  specimens  of  the  race  of  the  ancient  "Aztecs," 
but  these  children  were  found  to  have  been  born  at  San 
Salvador,  dwarfed  and  of  defective  brains,  of  parents  who 
neither  in  themselves  nor  in  their  other  children  revealed 
any  such  deviation  from  the  normal  type. 

In  the  oldest  fossiliferous  rocks  we  find  suddenly  appear- 
ing, and  at  the  saute  time,  low  and  also  highly  organized 
structures,  representing  the  four  great  types  into  which 
Cuvier  has  so  successfully  classified  the  animal  kingdom. 
Radiates,  mollusks,  articulates,  and  vertebrates  spring  to 
life  simultaneously  and  suddenly.  Below  these,  absolutely 
no  traces  of  life  appear.  If  it  be  said  that  the  lower  rocks 
have  been  subjected  to  igneous  agency,  by  which  organic 
existences  have  totally  disappeared,  which  might  otherwise 
h:i.ve  been  found,  Agassiz  has  shown^f  that  in  the  great  con- 
tinent of  North  America  the  pakeozoic  rocks  have  under- 
gone so  little  alteration  that  the  remains  of  the  earliest 
representatives  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  are 
as  well  preserved  as  in  later  formations.  If  it  be  said 
that  any  one  of  these  types  has  been  developed  out  of  the 
other,  Von  Baer  has  shown**  the  impossibility  of  this  from 
the  facts  of  their  embryonic  growth  and  structure. 

Xfttural  Selection  cannot  Account  for  the  Change*  which 
it  in  assumed  to  Produce. — It  is  very  difficult  to  see  how 
that  gradual  development  of  organs  which  this  hypothesis 
assumes  could  have  taken  place  in  any  such  way  as  Mr. 
Darwin  affirms.  If  we  were  presented  with  a  single  fact  of 
such  development,  we  should  be  obliged  to  assent  to  it, 
whether  we  could  explain  it  or  not;  but  we  must  remember 
that  not  one  such  fact  is  furnished,  and  we  must  therefore 
test  the  doctrine  on  its  intrinsic  probabilities.  How,  then, 
shall  an  organ  be  gradually  developed  by  "  natural  selec- 
tion "  and  in  a  "struggle  for  life"?  How  can  the  organ 
give  any  aid  in  the  struggle  for  life  while  it  is  in  a  process 
of  formation,  and  thus  how  should  natural  selection  have 
anything  to  do  with  its  formation  ?  What  sort  of  an  agency, 
e.y.,  could  natural  selection  have  in  the  formation  of  mam- 
mary glands  and  their  secretions  ?  How  do  these  help  the  in- 
dividual in  the  struggle  for  life?  According  to  the  hypoth- 
esis, every  new  organ  must  have  been  in  a  process  of  slow 
growth  through  many  generations,  and  therefore  with  num- 
berless individuals  which  did  not  need  it,  and  could  not  use 
it  at  all.  But  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection  affirms  that 
only  those  peculiarities  which  are  favorable  for  the  strug- 
gle for  life  would  have  the  advantage  co  perpetuate  them- 
selves; how,  then,  could  organs  Unformed  grow  into  their 
perfect  form  through  long-continued  generations?  The 
force  of  this  is  not  weakened  by  the  existence  of  animals 
with  so-called  rudimentary  organs.  Some  insects  in  deep 
caves  are  without  eyes;  others  near  the  mouth  of  the  cave 
can  see,  though  indistinctly;  while  others  still,  nearly  re- 
lated to  these,  but  living  outside  the  cave,  have  perfect 
eyes  :ff  but  instead  of  inferring  that  there  is  a  progress  here 
by  which  no  eyes  have  grown  into  eyes,  it  is  certainly  pos- 
sible, and  it  is  much  more  credible,  that  there  is  a  retrogres- 
sion, where  insects  with  perfect  eyes  have  lost  them  because 
placed  where  they  could  not  see.  The  continued  disuse  of 
an  organ  is  often  followed  by  its  loss,  and  we  can  easily  see 
the  reason  for  this ;  but  this  does  not  help  us  at  all  in  con- 
ceiving how  an  organ  which  does  not  exist  at  all  could  ever 
come  into  existence  by  any  process  of  natural  selection. 

Upon  this  notion  of  natural  selection  the  facts  of  repro- 
duction seem  absolutely  without  meaning.  It  is  no  ad- 
vantage to  the  individual  to  reproduce  its  kind.  Indeed, 
with  some  insects  the  individual  dies  in  the  act  of  repro- 
duction. The  reproductive,  which  is  one  of  the  most  pow- 

raised,  and  esluary  or  shore  deposits  laid  upon  it,  these  deposits 
would  contain  remains  of  a  flora  or  fauna  so  distinct  from  any- 
thing below  them  as  to  appear  like  anew  creation.  Thus,  along 
with  continuity  of  life  on  the  earth's  surface,  there  not  only  may 
be.  but  there  must  be,  great  gaps  in  the  series  of  fossils;  and 
hence  the  gaps  are  no  evidence  against  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 

||  Agassiz,  "Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,"  vol.  iii.,p.  91. 

«  Ibid.,  vol.  I.,  p.  25. 

**  "Ueber  die  Eutwickelungsgeschichte  der  Thieren,"  vol.  i, 
pp.  K">0  and  224. 

tfPfaff,  "Die  Neuesten  Forschungen  u.  s.  f.,"  p.  113. 
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erful  of  all  impulses,  in  not  for  the  sake  of  the  individual. 
but  for  the  species.  How,  then,  can  "  natural  sele 
have  anything  to  do  with  it?  "If  it  profit  a  plant. 
Mr.  Darwin.  "  in  haic  iis  seeds  more  and  more  widely  dis- 
seminated by  tin-  wind,  I  can  Bco  no  great  difficulty  in  thin 
being  effected  through  nutiinil  selection."*  Hut  pray  what 
profit  is  it  to  tin-  individiml  plant  to  have  its  seeds  thus 
disseminated,  and  how,  therefore,  should  n:itunil  selection, 
whieh  "  '-'tn  iff  "ttly  Ihroii'iti  mi'/  t'"f  tii>  .f,',il  '•/  i-i'li  !><• 
in'/."  t  etfeet  this?  It  is  the  species  only  that  can  thus  lie 
profited,  nnil  hence,  if  natural  selection  have  any  effect,  it 
IB  for  the  profit  and  permanence,  and  not  for  the  origin- 
al inn,  <>f  species. 

••  It  is  cfinceivahle,"  says  Mr.  Darwin,  "that  flying-fish, 
which  now  glide  far  through  the  air,  slightly  rising  and 
turning  liy  the  aid  of  their  fluttering  fins,  might  have  Keen 
modified  into  pel -fectly  winded  animal. "J  Such  phrases 
as  "it  is  conceivable,"  "I  see  no  difficulty  in  supposing," 
"  I  can  sec  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  believing,"  "  it  seems 
to  iin-  unlikely."  etc.,  are  often  used  t>y  this  author  to  in- 
troduce suppositions  which  he  soon  employs  asthough  they 
were  actual  facts  by  which  his  deductions  could  he  proved. 
Bullet  us  look  at  this  supposition  of  the  flying-fish  with 
the  sharp  eyes  of  a  naturalist  not  apt  to  bo  led  away  by  his 
t';iii'-\.  '•  Seine  naturalists,"  Bays  the  great  ('uvier,  "seeing 
that  ni'ire  or  less  use  of  an  organ  sometimes  increases  or 
diminishes  its  strength  and  si/o,  have  fancied  that  habits 
and  outward  influences,  for  a  long  lime  continued,  might 
gradually  change  tin'  form  of  animals  to  a  degree  which 
would  ultimately  bring  out  a  difference  of  species.  These 
writers  consider  tho  organized  hotly  as  a  plastic  material  to 
be  moulded  as  with  the  fingers.  But  the  moment  they  carry 
out  their  notion  into  details,  they  render  themselves  a 
laughing-stock.  Whoever  should  Tcnture  seriously  to  sug- 
gest that  a  fish,  by  means  of  a  dry  habitat,  might  see  its 
scales  disparting  into  feathers  and  itself  becoming  a  bird, 
would  only  prove  thereby  his  most  profound  ignorance  of 
anatomy.  What  relation  is  there  between  the  complicated 
nnd  adminicle  organization  of  the  feather,  so  perfectly 
adapteil  to  the  nature  of  the  bird,  and  a  scale  that  might 
be  conceived  as  disparting  itself?  Moreover,  a  scale  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  would  not  bo  disparted  by  drying ;  and 
yet  this  is  but  a  sample  of  what  these  boasted  writers  pro- 
pose !"  ji 

Thf  Liiini/  Ifi/liritli'ii/. — Mr.  Darwin  gives  much  atten- 
tion to  this  law,  and  adduces  many  and  curious  instances 
to  show  that  interbreeding  tends  to  deterioration,  that 
strength  comes  from  crossing,  and  that  varieties  of  new 
vigor,  which  might  develop  into  new  species,  may  come 
from  individuals  of  different  species.  But  that  interbreed- 
ing tends,  in  certain  instances,  to  deterioration  and  sterility, 
may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
inheritance  of  disease,  which  close  interbreeding  may  per- 
petuate, nnd  which  crossing  might  tend  to  remove.  Now, 
no  well-authenticated  cases  of  perfectly  hybrid  animals  are 
known.  Mr.  Darwin  himself  admits  this.  |j  but  argues  that 
such  cases  are  intrinsically  possible,  because  we  do  know 
of  numberless  instances  where  varieties,  when  crossed,  aro 
not  only  fertile,  but  their  progeny  often  surpass  in  fertility 
their  parents.  But  the  true  inference  from  this  is  not  the 
one  he  has  drawn.  These  facts  teach  us  rather  the  real  and 
ineradicable  difference  between  spocirs  and  varieties.  More- 
over, the  instances  which  Mr.  Darwin  adduces  furnish 
themselves  tho  gravest  difficulties  to  his  hypothesis.  For 
it  close  interbreeding  tends  to  sterility,  and  if  somewhat 
remoter  unions  diminish  this  tendency,  and  if  when  these 
unions  are  of  two  varieties  the  cross-breeds  are  more  fertile' 
than  cither  pure  stock,  and  if  the  difference  between  varie- 
ties and  *|M  aid  lie  only  one  of  degree  and  not  of  kind,  how 
does  it  happen  that  when  the  divergence  has  passed  over 
just  (hat  degree  which  separates  the-  variety  from  tho  spe- 
cies, the  whole  tendency  is  instantly  reversed,  and  the  mon- 
grel, it"  produced,  is  sterile?  *[ 

Gradation  n»t  t"  l»  Co^fovadtd  irith  Progr?**. — In  tho 
organic  world  an  individual  passes  through  stages  of 
growth,  each  of  which,  compared  with  the  preceding, 
marks  a  grade  of  progress.  This  is  the  individual's  de- 
velopment, in  which  ease,  however,  it  is  not.  strictly  speak- 
ing, true  to  say  that  the  higher  has  been  developed  out  of 
or  by  the  lower,  for  the  lower  and  the  higher  spring  alike 
from  a  deeper  source.  They  are  both  the  unfolding  of 
what  lay  mysteriously  folded  up  in  the  germ  before  any 
manifestation  of  the  individual  life  hail  appeared.  So  the 
facts  teach  us,  and  so  a  sound  philosophy  would  declare. 
But  though  we  might  look  upon  gradation  here  as  equivalent 
to  progress,  this  by  no  means  pm\cs  that  it  is  such  elsewhere. 

•"Origin  of  S|>ecies,"  p.  82. 

tlbid..  |,.  MI.  J  Ibid.,  p.  163. 

,*•  "  1 . -cons  d' Anatomic  Comparee,"  i.,  p.  100. 

"Oriu-in  of  Species"  ],.  •«-!. 
t"  American  Journal  <ii  Science  and  Arts,"  vol.  xxxli..  p.  178. 


There  is  a  gradation  in  the  colors  of  tho  prism,  but  it  would 
bo  absurd  to  call  tin-  a  progress  in  ai  ••  as  though 

one  color  had  grown  out  of  another.  In  like  manner  a 
gradation  of  species  does  not  involve  a  pi 

and  wo  only  confuse  om-ch.-   if    w ntoMinl   the'  two. 

Because  a  system  of  nature  can  be  represented,  in  tin 
temptation   of   whieh   we  pass,   by    regular   and 

from  the  lowest  and  siinplc.t  structure  to  tin-  b. 
and  most  complex,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  tho  higher 
has    proceeded   from    the  lower,  or  that  either   has   been 
evolved  out  nf  the  other.     Now,  wo  need  to  remember  that 
in  natural   history  no  such    gradation    can    yet   be   n-prc 
-cnted.      'I'here   are   broad  gaps  which    require   prodigious 
leaps  of  the  imagination  to  span.     Mr.  Darwin  urges  that 

gaps  are  apparent,  but  not  roal.  They  -,-.  m  such 
only  to  our  defective  knowledge.  If  we  had  the  whole 
field  instead  of  detached  portions  before  us,  we  should  find, 
he  claims,  tho  gaps  filled  up  and  tho  gradation  perfect. 
This  we  may  admit.  It  seems  possible,  though  as  yet  far 
from  being  proved.  The  discovery  of  the  intermediate 
forms  between  tho  Palaotherintu  and  the  hoofed  quad- 
rupeds of  to-day,  which  Cuvier  desiderated,  may  no  longer 
be  lacking,*®  but  the  proof  that  the  l'tt!;o<\l«,}tn:i  is  the 
progenitor  of  our  present  existing  hoofed  quadrupeds  ia 
not  advanced  one  jot  by  this  discovery.  l'n/i«,iheriuin  and 
£V/uM*  remain  just  exactly  as  distantly  related  as  before, 
notwithstanding  all  the  help  toward  consanguinity  which 

l''i}t>i>l"t}i'  riniu,  .1  n-'h ilh<  r in/il.  and   I/i/>jni /-inn  can    furnish. 

Indeed,  the  case  with  whieh  gradation  becomes  translated 
into  progress,  and  the  readiness  with  which  this  mistake  is 
mado  to  prove  the  transmutation  of  species,  is  somewhat 
surprising  to  one  who  thinks  closely.  Tho  imagination, 
not  to  say  the  fancy,  would  seem  to  have  a  more  prominent 
part  to  play  in  these  processes  than  a  faculty  of  rigorous 
logic. 

In  tho  assignment  of  tho  links  which  arc  fancied  to  con- 


nect man,  througli  the  anthropoid  apes,  with  tho  orang- 
outang and  gibbon,  it  is  argued  that  a  perfect  gradation  is 
a  sufficient  warrant  for  tho  inference  that  tho  man  has,  in 
process  of  time,  been  evolved  from  the  monkey.  Now,  we 
should  not  forget  that  tho  postulate  here  is  only  a  fancy. 
Tho  gradation  is  so  far  from  perfect — indeed,  is  so  grossly 
imperfect  except  in  certain  superficial  characteristics — that 
the  most  accomplished  naturalists  declare  that  "  man  is  tho 
sole  species  of  his  genus  and  the  sole  representative  of  his 
order  and  sub-class. ""ff  While  the  studies  of  Duvernoy  upon 
tho  gorilla,  and  of  Gratiolet  and  Alix  upon  the  chimpanzee, 
have  shown  that  a  monkey  of  tho  highest  grade  is  none  tho 
less  a  monkey  and  none  the  more  a  man  than  one  of  the 
lowest.J}:  Pruner-Bey  has  also  shown  that  in  tho  most  salient 
characteristics  of  tho  two  there  is  an  inverse  order  of  devel- 
opment, which  not  only  destroys  the  gradation,  but  makes 
it  impossible  that  tho  higher  should  ever  havo  descended 
from  the  lower.Jji  And  if  wo  pass  from  anatomical  and 
physiological  qualities  to  tho  higher  psychological  distinc- 
tions, we  find  a  difference  which  cannot  bo  bridged  by  de- 
grees, though  extended  to  infinity. 

But  even  if  there  aro  men  BO  sunk  in  a  savage  state  that 
tho  difference  between  them  and  tho  people  of  tho  highest 
civilization  seems  greater  than  that  which  divides  some 
monkeys  from  others,  we  have  at  least  just  as  good  reason 
tor  saving  that  tho  lowest  has  degenerated  from  tho  high- 
est, as  that  tho  highest  has  been  developed  from  the  lowest. 
Tho  history  of  men  is  full  of  instances  of  deterioration. 
If  we  weigh  it  simply  by  number,  whether  of  years  or  of 
nations  or  of  individuals,  degeneration  and  decay  vastly 
preponderate.  Where  ia  the  civilization  now  of  Tyre,  and 
Carthage,  and  Babylon,  and  Nineveh  ?  and  where  arc  the 
arts  which  built  the  (Jreat  Pyramid  and  Daalbcc  ?  All  over 
the  world  we  have  evidence  of  a  tendency  among  nations 
and  men  to  sink  away  from  civilization  into  barbarism, but 
history  docs  not  show  an  instance  of  a  nation  rising  by  its 
own  efforts  from  barbarism  to  civilization.  "  To  believe," 
says  Mr.  Darwin  in  his  latest  book,  "  that  man  was  aborig- 
inally civilized,  and  then  suffered  utter  degradation  in  so 
many  regions,  is  to  take  a  pitiably  lew  view  of  human  na- 
ture." |iS|  But,  alas!  this  is  exactly  tho  view  which  the  sad 
facts  of  history  oblige  us  to  take,  and  wo  must  square  oar 
views  of  human  nature  to  the  actual  facts  of  tho  case, 
whether  or  not  it  would  better  suit  our  desires  and  our  the- 
ories to  have  them  otherwise.  The  incontestable  fact  is, 
that  human  nature  reveals  no  inherent  impulse  to  improve 
or  perfect  itself.  History  gives  unnumbered  cases  of  a 
downward  tendency,  but  not  a  single  instance  of  a  self- 
evolved  progress.  The  lamp  which  lights  one  nation  in  its 


**  Owen.  "  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates."  vol.  iii.,  pp.  791,  792. 
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advancement  has  been  always  lighted  by  a  lamp  behind  it. 
Civilization  is  never  indigenous ;  it  is  an  exotic  plant 
wherever  found.  This  is  the  simple  truth  of  history,  which 
makes  all  such  discussions  as  Mr.  Darwin's  respecting  the 
(li-si-ent  of  man  as  false  to  fact  as  they  are  abhorrent  to 
philosophy. 

"  By  the  constant  working  of  his  brain,"  says  Carl  Vogt, 
"man  gradually  emerges  from  his  primitive  barbarism."* 
But,  aside  from  the  crude  materialism  of  which  this  writer 
is  so  fond,  and  which  this  sentence  might  illustrate,  it  is 
fair,  again  we  say,  to  ask  for  some  little  evidence  that  this 
"  constant  working  of  the  brain  "  starts  from  its  own  ac- 
cord. We  have  not  a  particle  of  such  evidence,  and  such  a 
supposition  is  not  only  unsupported  by  a  single  fact,  but 
is  contradicted  by  all  the  facts  of  history.  (See  Prof. 
SKELYE'S  argument  against  Darwinism  in  Johnson's  "  Nat- 
ural History/'  vol.  ii.)  J.  II.  SEKLYE. 

Dash'icll  (ROBERT  LAWRENSOX),  D.  D.,  was  born  in 
Salisbury,  Md.,  1826,  graduated  with  honor  at  Dickin- 
son College  1846,  joined  the  Methodist  Baltimore  Con- 
ference 1848,  and  occupied  prominent  pulpits  in  the  Middle 
States  down  to  1868,  when  he  was  elected  president  of 
Dickinson  College,  Pa.  He  was  appointed  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  1872. 

Dash'kof  (EKATERIXA  ROMANOVXA),  PRINCESS,  a  Rus- 
sian lady  eminent  for  her  talents  and  learning,  was  born 
of  a  noble  family  Mar.  28,  1743.  She  became  the  wife  of 
Prince  Dashkof  and  a  friend  of  the  empress  Catharine  II. 
She  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy  which  de- 
throned Peter  II.  Soon  after  this  event  she  lost  the  favor 
of  Catharine,  and  passed  several  years  in  a  tour  through 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Having  returned  home  in 
1782,  she  was  appointed  president  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg.  She  was  the  first  president,  of 
the  Russian  Academy,  founded  in  1784,  and  she  superin- 
tended the  compilation  of  a  great  dictionary  of  the  Rus- 
sian language.  Died  Jan.  1G,  1810.  (See  "Autobiograph- 
ical Memoirs  of  her  Life,"  published  in  English  in  1840.) 

Da'sya  [from  the  Gr.  fiao-v's,  "hairy,"  a  term  very  ap- 
plicable to  some  of  the  species],  a  genus  of  red  Algie,  of  the 
order  Rhodomelaceai,  nine  or  ten  species  of  which  are  found 
in  the  U.  S.,  and  seven  species  in  the  British  Islands.  They 
have  pear-shaped  spores,  borne  in  ovate  conceptacles  upon 
the  smaller  branches.  The  genus  includes  some  of  our  finest 
sea-weeds. 

Da'syure  [from  the  Gr.  Sao-vs,  "hairy,"  and  ovpd,  the 
"  tail "],  ( /}<t8i/nrnn)t  a  genus  of  carnivorous  marsupial 
quadrupeds,  allied  to  the  opossums,  but  having  only  eight 
incisors  in  the  upper  and  six  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  only 
twelve  molars  in  each  jaw.  Thoy  also  differ  from  the  opos- 
sums in  the  absence  of  a  hinder  thumb,  a  prehensile  tail, 
and  in  the  want  of  a  ciecum.  They  are  all  Australasian. 
The  ursine  dasyure  (/}<uyurtM  or  Diabnhw  iirniimt),  or  Tas- 
manian  devil,  abounded  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  when  it  was 
first  colonized.  It  is  as  large  as  the  badger.  The  tail  is 
half  as  long  as  the  body,  and  like  it  is  covered  with  coarse 
black  hair  with  white  bands.  It  is  very  wild,  and  makes 
its  home  in  the  ground.  The  spotted  dasyure  (Daui/unia 
)m«*rnru»)  is  the  size  of  a  cat,  has  a  tail  as  long  as  the  body, 
and  is  of  a  deep  brown  color,  spotted  with  white.  This 
and  a  smaller  species  (Hani/urn*  Mannir],  called  the  wild- 
cat, are  natives  of  Van  Dieraen's  Land,  and  both  are  very 
destructive  to  poultry.  All  the  dasyures  are  fierce  nocturnal 
quadrupeds,  and  cannot  be  tamed. 

Da'ta  (phi.),  [from  the  Lat.  do,  datum,  to  "give"],  sig- 
nifies "things  given"  or  admitted;  quantities  and  facts 
given,  known,  or  admitted,  by  which  to  find  things  or  re- 
sults unknown;  in  geometry,  the  quantities  or  conditions 
which  are  assumed  to  be  known  in  any  problem.  Thus,  in 
the  problem,  Given  the  base,  altitude,  and  area,  to  construct 
the  triangle,  the  data  are:  1,  that  the  figure  is  a  triangle; 
2,  that  it  has  a  certain  straight  line  for  its  base  ;  3,  that  its 
vertex  is  at  a  known  distance  from  its  base  ;  and  4,  that  its 
area  has  a  known  magnitude. 

Dat'ames,  fourth  century  B.  C.,  a  Persian  general  and 
satrap,  born  of  a  Carian  father  and  Scythian  mother;  his 
principal  fields  of  action  were  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  He 
experienced  the  fate  accorded  to  many  distinguished  com- 
manders of  antiquity,  such  as  Sertorius,  master  of  Spain 
eight  years  in  the  first  century  B.  C.,  and  Viriathus,  sec- 
ond century  B.  C.,  and  in  modern  times,  Wallenstcin  and 
Guise,  when  they  sought  to  maintain  their  independ- 
ence against  despotism,  or  when  they  became  dangerous 
to  royalty.  Too  strong  to  be  crushed  out  by  force  of  arms, 
they  were  taken  off  by  treachery  and  assassination,  as  was 
Datames  about  362  B.  C.  He  is  known  to  modern  times 
only  by  shortnotices  of  Diodorus  of  Sicily,  about  50  B.  C.,and 

*  "  Lectures  on  Man,"  p.  468. 


of  Polyen  the  Macedonian,  second  century  A.  D.,  author 
of  "Straf«-iremiita,"  and  through  a  very  interesting  account 
of  him  by  Cornelius  Nepos  (first  century  B.  €.),  who  con- 
siders him  the  most  valiant  and  capable  of  barbarian — 
that  is,  foreign — generals,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
Carthaginians,  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal;  as  one  who  owed 
his  success  not  to  the  command  of  great  armies,  but  to  an 
individual  ability  almost  unequalled.  From  what  is  to  be 
gathered  from  the  scanty  details  furnished,  he  must,  in  one 
respect  resembling  the  greatest  of  all  generals  of  all  times, 
Hannibal,  have  been  more  remarkable  for  stratagem  tlian 
strategy,  although  not  deficient  either  in  tactics  or  strategy . 
Frontinus,  a  military  writer  of  consular  dignity  and  Roman 
commander-in-chief  in  Britain  towards  the  end  of  the  first 
century  A.  D.,  in  his  "  Strategcmatica  and  Strut  egicon** 
(Scott's  translation,  1811,  185),  cites  an  evidence  of  his  con- 
summate judgment,  under  fire,  so  to  speak,  similar  to,  but 
far  better  than,  that  which  in  1640  distinguished  Turcnnein 
respect  to  the  Wennarians  when  transferring  their  services 
to  the  Swedes,  At  first  very  successful  inputting  down  an 
extensive  confederated  revolt,  and  thereupon  invested  with 
the  command  of  the  army  destined  to  subject  insurgent 
Egypt,  Datames  fell  into  disfavor  with  the  Persian  mon- 
arch Artaxerxes.  Finding  himself  mistrusted  and  imper- 
illed, ho  set  up  for  himself,  and  was  victorious  over  the 
powerful  forces  gent  against  him.  Found  too  great  to  be 
conquered,  he  was  betrayed  by  a  friend,  and  in  a  confer- 
ence murdered  (exactly  like  the  great  Sertorius)  about  362 
B.  C.  To  few  men  of  whom  so  little  is  known  has  a  greater 
reputation  been  accorded,  demonstrating  that  Dataim  s  made 
himself  felt  and  obtained  a  name  whose  grandeur  like  a  set 
sun  is  apparent  from  the  continuing  glow  beyond  the  moun- 
tains which  conceal  the  orb  which  irradiates  the  sky. 

J.  WATTS  DE  PEYSTER. 

Da'tary  [Lat.  dataritt*,  from  datum t  "given"  (usually 
the  first  word  in  the  date  of  papal  documents ;  for  example, 
"Datum  Romas  npud  Sanctum  Pctrum,"  etc.,  "  Given  at 
Rome  January  1st."  etc.)]*  the  chancellor  of  the  pope;  a 
high  dignitary  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  who  has  the 
power  in  some  cases  of  granting  requests,  instead  of  the 
pope  himself.  This  arrangement  was  introduced  to  relieve 
the  pope. from  the  pressure  of  unimportant  business.  The 
datary  is  assisted  by  a  pro-datary  nnd  a  sun-datary. 

Date  [Fr.  datte;  from  the  Gr.  fioxrvAof  (f.  e.  a  "finger," 
and  also  a  "date,"  so  called  from  its  shape) ;  Lat.  dactyhwj 
Sp.  datil],  the  fruit  of  the  date-palm  (/'/<«»/>  tfaefyOTtra), 
a  native  of  the  north  of  Africa  and  the  south-west  of  Asia. 
It  also  grows  in  Southern  Europe,  and  to  some  extent  in 
the  Southern  U.  S.  The  stem  grows  to  the  height  of  thirty 
to  sixty  feet,  is  straight,  and  crowned  with  from  forty  to 
1  eighty  smooth  pinnate  leaves  or  fronds  eight  to  ten  feet 
long,  with  lanceolate  acuminate  leaflets.  The  tree  bears 
many  spadices,  each  of  which  on  the  female  tree  bears  from 
ISO  to  200  dates,  weighing  in  the  mass  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  pounds.  This  tree  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
prized  of  all  the  palms,  furnishing  food  to  millions  of  the 
human  race.  On  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  in  Persia,  and 
in  Arabia  dates  form  a  chief  article  of  food.  They  contain 
58  per  cent,  of  sugar,  combined  with  gum,  pectin,  etc.  They 
are  used  both  fresh  and  dried,  and  are  prepared  for  market 
by  pounding  and  pressing  them  into  a  solid  maps.  Both 
wine  and  vinegar  are  made  from  them  by  fermentation,  and 
in  Persia  an  ardent  spirit  is  distilled  from  them.  At  the  top 
of  the  stem  is  a  soft  pith,  which,  with  the  young  leaves  sur- 
rounding it,  is  called  "  palm  cabbage,"  and  is  much  esteemed 
as  food.  The  undeveloped  panicles  of  flowers  are  also  eaten, 
and  "palm  wine*'  is  made  by  fermentation  of  the  sap,  of 
which  each  tree  yields  from  three  to  four  quarts  daily  for 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  The  roasted  seeds  ore  used  in 
North  Africa  as  coffee.  These  seeds  are  also  ground  and 
an  cil  expressed  from  them,  the  paste  which  remains  being 
used  as  food  for  cattle.  Baskets  are  made  from  the  leaf- 
stalks, and  mats  and  bags  from  the  leave?.  The  fibrous 
parts  at  the  base  of  the  stalks  arc  made  into  cordage,  and 
the  wood  is  used  in  the  construction  of  buildings.  The 
toddy-palm  (Jt/ni-n!.e  ni/fri~Htn'n)  of  India  is  perhaps  a  va- 
riety of  this  species.  Like  several  other  palms,  it  yields 
"jaggery"  or  palm-sugar. 

Date  [from  the  Lat.  datum,  "  given,"  from  do,  datum,  to 
"  give,"  occurring  in  such  phrases  as  the  following  :  "  Given 
under  ray  hand,  this  seventh  day  of  April,"  etc. ;  sec  DA- 
TARY], a  word  used  to  denote  the  exact  time  when  anything 
was  done.  The  careful  observance  of  dates  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  proper  writing  of  history.  One  of  the 
best  works  on  this  subject  is  "  L'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates," 
written  by  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Maur.  (See  CHRONOLOGY.) 

Date  Plum.     See  DIOSPYROS. 

Dath'olite  [from  the  Gr.  SdQos,  "turbid,"  and  M'floy,  a 
"stone"],  a  mineral  composed  of  boracic  acid,  silica,  and 
lime,  with  a  little  water.  It  occurs  massive,  and  also  crys- 
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tullized  in  rhombic  prisms,  the  edges  and  angles  of  which 
are  cut  oil'  li.v  planes.  It  becomes  opaque  when  heated, 
henec  the  uamc. 

DatisraYcir    [from    //.^n"/,    one  of  the  genera],    n 
small  niitiir:il  "i-der  .d   plants  related  rn  the  ! 
consisting  of    If'--    and   herbs,  principally   natuo  "I    the 
milder   regions   of  Europe  and  . \-ia.      li,ih-:.i  eotmail'Ma, 
which  i-Har    I"   hemp  in  it-  general    feat  ures,  is  a 

native  nt'  I'rete,  and    is    valuable   ;i 

ous  sul>-t:ni'.r  called  <l<<ti-<-''ii  is  obtained  from  it.  It  also 
yields  a  yellow  dye. 

Dative  Cage.     See  DK<  I.KXMON,  by  J.  THOMAS,  l.I..l>. 

Datll'ra  [Arab.  idlunh],  n  genus  of  exogenous  herbs 
of  the  order  Solanaceic.  natives  chiefly  of  warm  climates 
in  Imtli  hemispheres.  The  ti'itm-x  0kraMom'iMi  (thorn- 
upple,  .lainestown  nr  ".limson"  weed  of  the  U.  S.)  i 
uruli/.cd  in  this  country,  and  furnishes  the  drug  STKA- 
MOMI  M  (uhieh  scei.  Many  other  species  are  cultivated  in 
greenhouses  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  They  all  pos- 
sess narcotic  properties  similar  to  tin  donua. 

Dailll  (K.VKI.).       SIT   AlTEMHX. 

Daiiliriiliin  (I. HI  is  ,|K  AN  M AIIIK),  .M.  D.,  an  eminent 
French  naturalist,  born  at  AInntbar  May  -It,  1716.  Ho 
studied  me.lh.me  in  Paris,  and  began  in  171'-' to  assist  Buf- 
fon  ill  the  preparation  of  his  great  work  on  natural  history, 
lit*  was  well  qualiliril  tor  this  tusk  by  his  sound  judgment, 
scrupulous  a. -curacy,  and  patient  indu.-try,  which  enabled 
him  to  rectify  somo  of  liutl'ou's  errors  and  hasty  theories, 
and  to  enrich  the  work  with  many  new  and  important  tin-t- 
in the  anatomy  of  animals.  In  1745  he  was  appointed 
eui-atiir  and  deinimstrator  of  the  cabinet  of  natural  history 
in  Paris,  nt  which  In-  hint  charge  for  nearly  fifty  years. 
lli>  became  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  College  of 
France  in  1778.  He  contributed  many  scientific  articles  to 
tin-  first  ••  Kneydopedie,"  edited  by  Diderot.  Died  Jan.  1, 
1SIHI.  (See  CuviEK,  "  Notice  sur  la  Vio  de  Daubenton.") 

Danbeny  (('IIAIU.KS  GILES  BRIDLE),  M.  D.,  F.  U.S.,  an 
English  chemist  and  naturalist,  born  at  Stratton  in  1795. 
llr  was  for  many  years  professor  of  chemistry,  botany,  and 
rural  economy  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Ho  visited  the 
I  .  S.  in  18H7.  Among  his  works  are  a  "  Description  of  Ac- 
tive and  Extinct  Volcanoes,  with  Hi-marks  on  their  Origin  '' 
I  ISL'I',),  a  "Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  North  America."  and 
•  Lectures  on  Agriculture"  (1841).  Died  Dec.  12,  1867. 

Dau'ber,  a  name  applied  to  various  mud-wasps,  hy- 
menop  tern  us  insects  of  the  family  Sphegidte  and  the  genus 
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Pelnpsctu,  natives  of  various  parts  of  America,  somo  of  the 
species  being  quite  common  in  the  t".  S.  Thi-  Dame  i.- 
given  on  account  of  the  remarkable  nest  which  the  mothcr- 
insect  constructs,  bringing  lumps  of  mud  in  II.T  mouili, 
which  she  nrrangi's  into  ei  11s,  inwardly  very  smooth  and 
regular,  but  outwardly  looking  like  mas.-c-s"  of  May.  In 
rolls  she  lays  IHT  i-fi*.  one  in  each  cell,  and  with  it 
she  seals  up  a  large  number  of  spiders,  alive,  but  panilyzi  4 
by  her  sting.  The  eggs  hatch,  the  grub  feeds  on  the  spiders, 
goes  into  the  impa  state,  and  finally,  having  burst  its  co- 
i ".  gnaws  tnrough  the  wall  of  earth  and  escapes  a  per- 
fect illM-et. 

D'Atibign£  (JEAN  HKNRI  Merle),  D.  D.,  an  eminent 
Sni.-s  divine  and  historian,  horn  ut  lieneva  Aug.  K>.  K'M. 
His  father's  name  was  Louis  Merle.  Having  been  ordained 


as  a  Protestant  minister,  !„•  preaeb.-d  ;,i,out  five  years  at 

II  Mnbiirg,  and  remo\<<d  to    l!ru--e|-   in  I-'.':;,      lie   In. 
in   l^.';l   prote-S'ir  ut'ehurell  history  in  a  eollfgi-  lit    (I.  g 

tincipal  work  is  a  "  History    0  ii..iu.,n    i.. 

the  Sixteenth  Century"  (1834),  translations  of  which 
obtained    extenshe    circulation    in    i  in   and   tho 

I'.  S.      In     18M    he    began    to    pnhlMi    ;i    "  Hi- 
Kfforination  in    10m -opi-  in  the  Time    nl    (';,! v  in."      l|. 
published      the     "PlOtee!  .1     Viinliealion  " 

I  ISIS).  He  is  in,,.-t  praised  for  tlw  vivacity  of  his  i-t\  lc, 
the  fervor  of  bis  piety,  and  the  prunum,.  . y  of 

In-  "|.ini'rii-.       He  died  at   Gr«M  f«  Oat.  -1,    1^7-. 

IJ'Anbigiic  (TiiKin»ii<t:  A-;aipi-A  i.     j  .  D'. 

Dauhiu'iiy  iCii  MII.I:S  !•'»  Otqon),  a  French  painter  and 
Feb.  16,  1817,  al  u.lied  uith  hi>  father  and 
I'aul  dc   la    lioebe.  and  .-pent  three  year-  in  Ilalj.     Anmng 

IMClons     Uulk-     lire-TI.e    i  I  :|1  V  e- 1  ."   "  TllC     Hallks    Ol 

the  Eure,"  etc.  His  pictures  show  a  careful  study  of  na- 
ture. Hi:  also  made  many  drawings  for  books  and  illiu- 
.\\spaper.-. 

Daufus'kic  Island,  one  of  the  Sea  Islands  of  Beau- 
fort co..  S.  ('.,  lying  S.  U'.  of  Ilillon  Head  l-land.  It« 
northern  point  is  in  bit.  VS'  V  VI"  N.,  Ion.  80°  49'  58"  W. 

Dau'lis,  an  ancient  city  of  Greece,  in  Phocis,  at  tho 
foot  of  Mount  Parnassus.  Its  position  rendered  it  an  im- 
portant military  station.  Its  ..ied  by  the  mod- 
ern village  of  Iitti-tia,  U  miles  N.  W.  of  Livadia. 

Dau'mer  (GKOHI;  FitiKimim),  a  German  pantheist, 
born  at  Nuremberg  Mar.  5,  1800.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  a  "  System  i  in  Philosophy  "  (1831) 

and  "  Philosophy,  Religion,  and  Antiquity  "  (isfili).  Sev- 
eral of  his  works  were  noted  for  his  violent  attacks  upon 
the  Christian  religion.  In  1858  he  joined  the  Koinan  Cath- 
olic Church,  since  which  time  he  has  published  a  number 
of  works  from  a  Catholic  point  of  view. 

Daun,  von  (LEorotn  JOSEPH  MARIA),  COI;NT,  an  Aus- 
trian general,  born  at  Vienna  Sept.  25,  17(15.  He  served 
with  distinction  against  tho  Turks,  and  became  a  field- 
marshal  in  1754.  He  was  communder-in-chief  of  the  im- 
perial army  in  the  Seven  Years'  war.  On  June  18,  1757, 
he  defeated  Frederick  the  Great  at  Kolin,  where  the  loss 
of  the  Prussians  was  very  severe.  On  Oct.  14,  1758,  he 
gained  a  victory  over  Frederick  at  Hochkirchen.  On  Aug. 
15,  17CO,  he  was  defeated  at  I.icgnitz,  and  on  Nov.  3,  17nl. 
at  Torgau.  He  was  appointed  president  of  the  Aulic  coun- 
cil in  1762.  Died  Feb.  ...  17M. 

Daunou  (PIEKHE  CI.ATIIE  Fn.\xrois),  a  French  states- 
man and  author,  born  lit  Boulogne  Aug.  18,  1761.  He  was 
elected  in  1793  a  member  of  the  National  Convention,  in 
which  he  acted  with  moderation  and  opposed  tho  proscrip- 
tion of  the  Girondists.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  a  member  of  the  committee 
which  formed  the  constitution  of  the  year  VIII.  (1800). 
He  was  editor  of  the  "Journal  des  Savants"  from  1818  to 
1838,  and  became  professor  of  history  in  the  College  of 
France  in  1819.  He  published  an  "  Essay  on  tho  Temporal 
Power  of  the  Pope''  (1810)  and  a  "  Course  of  Historical 
Studies"  (20  vols.,  1842  el  ttq.).  Died  June  20,  1840. 
(See  WAI.CKEXAEH.  "  Notice  sur  la  Vie  dc  Daunou,"  1841.) 

Dan  phi  n  [Lat.  delphinnt],  the  former  title  of  the  eld- 
est son  and  heir-apparent  to  the  king  of  France.  It  was 
originally  the  title  of  the  sovereign  lords  of  the  province 
of  Dauphtne.  In  i:!4'J,  Humbert,  lord  of  Vicnnc,  dying 
without  issue,  bequeathed  his  possessions  to  Charles  of 
Valois,  on  condition  that  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne 
ol  France  should  bear  the  title  of  dauphin  of  Vienne.  This 
title  was  abolished  at  the  revolution  of  1830. 

Dauphin,  a  county  in  S.  E.  Central  Pennsylvania.  Area, 
530  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  and  S.  W.  by  tho 
Susquehanna  River,  and  intersected  by  the  Swatara.  The 
surface  is  diversified  by  parallel  mountain-ridges  and  val- 
leys, among  the  former  of  which  is  tho  Kittatinny  or  Blue 
Mountain.  Mines  of  anthracite  coal  are  worked  in  the 
county.  Cnttlc,  grain,  wool,  tobacco,  hay,  butter,  and  tim- 
ber arc  produced.  There  are  manufactures  of  iron,  leather, 
furniture,  carriages,  brick,  lime,  metallic  wares,  machinery, 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  goods.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Northern  Central  and  tho  Sehuylkill  and  Susquehanna 
R.  Rs.  Capital,  Harrisburg.  Pop.  60.7  H>. 

Dauphin,  a  post-borough  of  Dauphin  cp.,  Pa.,  on  the 
Northern  Central  R.  R.,  S  miles  X.  \V.  of  Harrisburg,  at  the 
S.  \V.  terminus  of  the  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  R.  K. 
Pop.  739. 

Dnuphine,  a  former  province  in  the  S.  E.  of  France, 

is  now  comprised  in  the  departments  of  Urdme,  llautcs- 

Al|ie-.  and  Isi're.     The  chief  towns  were  tirenol.lc.  Vienne, 

Gup.  and  Valence.     After  it  had  been  long  governed  by 

-    called   danphiut,   it  was   ceded   to   tho   crown   of 
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France  in  1349.     It  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  river 
Rhone, 
liiiinv,  or  Bnrchell's  Zebra  (Aiinui  Burdielli),  a 


Dauw. 

wild  ass  of  Southern  Africa,  resembling  the  true  zebra, 
but  not  so  beautiful,  its  stripes  being  far  less  brilliant,  and 
not  distributed  over  the  whole  body.  It  feeds  in  troops 
on  the  plains,  while  the  zebra  lives  in  the  mountains.  It 
has  been  domesticated,  and  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at 
Paris  has  long  been  acclimatized. 

Dav'enant  (Sir  WILLIAM),  an  English  dramatic  poet, 
born  at  Oxford  in  1605.  He  succeeded  Ben  Jonsou  as  poet- 
laureate  in  1637.  He  was  a  royalist  in  the  civil  war,  and 
was  confined  for  two  years  in  the  Tower.  His  principal 
work  is  "  Gondibert,"  an  epic  poem.  Died  April  17,  1668. 

Dav'enport,  a  city  and  river-port  of  Iowa,  the  capital 
of  Scott  co.,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Mississippi  at  the 
foot  of  the  Upper  Rapids,  330  miles  above  St.  Louis  and 
184  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Chicago.  It  is  now  the  most  pop- 
ulous city  in  the  State.  It  occupies  the  base  and  higher 
parts  of  a  bluff  which  rises  gradually  and  extends  along  the 
river  three  miles.  The  bluff  commands  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful views  of  the  river  and  of  the  town  of  Hock  Island  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Chicago  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific  R.  R.  here  crosses  the  river  on  a  new 
iron  bridge,  which  cost  over  $1,200,000.  This  city  is  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  Davenport  and  St.  Paul  R.  R., 
and  is  also  the  terminus  of  the  Chicago  and  South-western 
R.  K.  It  contains  twenty-five  churches,  Griswold  College, 
a  business  college,  a  city  training-school,  the  largest  and 
most  successful  system  of  common  schools  in  Iowa,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  academy  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  an 
opera-house,  three  national  and  two  savings  banks.  Three 
daily  (English),  four  weekly  and  three  monthly,  and  one 
daily  German  paper  are  issued  here.  It  has  manufactures 
of  machinery,  woollen  goods,  farming  implements,  glue, 
corn-sugar,  furniture,  five  lumber  and  fine  flouriug-mills. 
Davenport  has  fine  waterworks,  which  cost  $600,000,  com- 
prising 20  miles  of  pipe,  and  260  hydrants,  horse-railroads, 
five  public  parks,  a  fire  department,  and  gasworks  costing 
$400,000,  and  is  the  market  of  a  large  farming  region. 
Coal  abounds  in  the  vicinity.  Large  quantities  of  grain 
arc  shipped  here.  Pop.  in  1860,  11,267;  in  1870,  20,038; 
of  Davenport  township,  3414.  CHARLES  H.  PLAYTER, 
CITY  ED.  OF  THE  "  DAILY  DEMOCRAT." 

Davenport*  a  township  and  post-village  of  Delaware 
co.,  N.  Y.,  18  miles  S.  of  Cooperstown.  It  has  important 
manufactures.  Pop.  2187. 

Davenport  (EDWARD  L.),  an  excellent  actor,  was  born 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1816.  His  dtbut  was  at  the  Lion 
Theatre,  Providence,  R.  I.,  as  Passion  Will  to  Booth's  Sir 
Giles  Overreach,  which  last  is  one  of  his  own  best  charac- 
ters. He  first  appeared  in  Philadelphia  (his  present  resi- 
dence, 1873)  at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre  in  1838.  He 
has  played  with  success  in  Europe  and  in  the  principal 
American  theatres. 


Davenport  (F.  0.),  U.  S.  N.,  born  Oct.  3,  1842,  in  Mich- 
igan, graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1860,  became  a 
lieutenant  in  1862,  and  a  lieutenant-commander  in  1866. 
He  served  at  the  naval  battery  near  Alexandria, 
Va.,  in  the  summer  of  1X61,  and  on  board  the 
gunboat  Scioto  during  the  bombardment  and 
passage  of  Forts  Jackfon  and  St.  Philip  and 
at  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  April  24,  1802. 
FOXHALL  A.  PARKER,  U.  S.  N. 

Davenport  (HENRY  K.),  U.  S.  N.,  born 
Dec.  10,  1820,  in  Georgia,  entered  the  navy  as 
a  midshipman  Feb.  19,  1838,  became  a  passed 
midshipman  in  1844,  a  lieutenant  in  1852,  a 
commander  in  1862,  and  a  captain  in  1868.  He 
was  present  at  the  capture  of  the  "  Barrier 
Forts,"  China,  in  1856,  and  at  the  bombard- 
ment and  capture  of  Forts  Hattcras  and  Clark, 
N.  C.,  in  1861.  He  was  in  command  of  the 
steamer  Hetzel,  North  Atlantic  blockading 
squadron,  from  the  latter  part  of  1861  to  the 
end  of  1864,  was  in  action  with  gunboats  on 
James  River  in  1861,  and  commanded  a  column 
of  gunboats  at  the  capture  of  Ronnoke  Island 
and  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.,  in  1862.  He  was 
for  more  than  a  year  senior  officer  in  the  sounds 
of  North  Carolina,  during  which  period  he  par- 
ticipated in  many  battles  and  skirmishes  while 
co-operating  with  the  army,  at  one  time  receiv- 
ing the  thanks  of  the  officer  commanding  Fort 
Anderson  for  saving  his  troops  from  capture  by 
a  superior  force.  In  1865-66  he  commanded 
the  Lancaster  and  Powhatan  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  in  1871  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  frigate  Congress,  in  which  service 
he  died  Aug.  18, 1872.  Captain  Davenport  was 
a  thorough  seaman,  and  when  he  died  had  seen 
twenty-two  years  of  actual  service  at  sea. 

I'nx  IIA  1.1.  A.  PARKER,  U.  S.  N. 

Davenport  (Jons),  B.  D.,  an  eminent  Puritan  divine 
and  colonist,  was  born  at  Coventry,  England,  in  1597,  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  entered  the  Anglican  priesthood. 
In  consequence  of  his  Puritanical  principles  and  practice 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  Established  Church  in  1635.  In 
1637  he  came  to  Boston,  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  in  1638 
became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  Haven  colony.  In 
1639  he  became  one  of  the  "  seven  pillars  "  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  protected  Goffc  and  Whalley,  the  regicides,  and 
in  1668  became  minister  of  the  First  church,  Boston,  where 
he  died  Mar.  15,  1670. 

David,  a  town  of  Colombia,  in  Veragua,  is  on  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama  and  near  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  has  a  trade 
in  coffee,  hides,  rice,  etc. 

Da'vid  [Heb.  in,  "  beloved  ;"  Gr.  Ao0i'i  or  Aovc'S :  Arab. 
Ddood],  one  of  the  most  remarkable  diameters  in  history, 
a  son  of  Jesse,  was  born  at  Bethlehem  in  Judani  about 
1080  B.  C.  In  his  youth  he  followed  the  occupation  of  a 
shepherd,  and  he  appears  to  have  acquired  great  skill  us  a 
musician.  When  about  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  was 
received  into  the  household  of  Saul,  king  of  Israel,  who, 
we  are  told,  was  troubled  with  an  "  evil  spirit."  David, 
by  playing  upon  the  harp,  soothed  and  "refreshed"  Saul, 
and  "  the  evil  spirit  departed  from  him."  Not  long  after- 
wards, David  slew  in  single  combat  a  Philistine  giant  named 
Goliath,  and,  according  to  the  promise  of  the  king,  received 
Michal,  Saul's  daughter,  in  marriage.  But  Saul  was  offended 
by  the  praises  which  David  received  for  his  prowess,  and 
not  only  regarded  his  son-in-law  with  bitter  jealousy,  but 
made  repeated  attempts  upon  his  life.  David  was  obliged 
to  fly  for  safety  to  Achish,  king  of  Gain.  In  1055  B.  C., 
Saul  was  slain  in  a  battle  with  the  Philistines,  after  which 
David  was  made  king  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  reigning  at 
Hebron  for  seven  years,  while  Ishbosheth,  Saul's  son,  was 
in  power  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  for  two  years 
was  obeyed  by  all  the  tribes  except  Judah.  After  the 
murder  of  Ishbosheth,  in  1048  B.  C.,  David  became  king 
of  the  whole  nation.  He  was  victorious  in  all  his  wars, 
and  under  his  sway  the  kingdom  of  Israel  acquired  great 
prosperity  and  power.  One  of  his  sorest  trials  was  the 
rebellion  and  death  of  his  favorite  son,  Absalom.  David 
died  in  1015,  and  Solomon,  his  son,  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
In  David  all  the  feelings  and  passions  appear  to  have  been 
singularly  intense  and  powerful,  and  by  them  he  was  again 
and  again  betrayed  into  great  faults,  and  even  crimes.  Yet 
his  character,  on  the  whole,  exhibits  a  rare  magnanimity, 
as  shown  in  his  sparing  Saul,  his  bitterest  enemy,  when 
that  king  was  completely  in  his  power.  (See  1  Sam  xxiv.) 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  David  was  not  subjected  to 
the  powerful  restraints  which  public  opinion  exercises  in 
some  directions  on  modern  European  monarchs.  Hi»  fear 
of  God  and  his  generous  feelings  were  the  only  checks  to 
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hi>  mighty  passions  and  that  license  which  iMf-eOBtkMfd 

success  and  a  power  all  but  unlimited  in  his  own  dominion! 

tended  In  foster.  If  we  consider  these  things,  we  shall 
probably  find  few  sovereigns,  even  in  the  most  civilized 
times,  possessing  despotic  power,  whose  characters  will 
bear  a  favorable  compari-on  with  that  of  David.  As  a 
writer  of  religions  poetry,  and  especially  of  that  kind  which 
.•miles  home  tn  tin-  tee]ings  of  all  sorely-tried  hearts,  David 
has  no  equal  nmoni;  the  poets  of  tin-  human  race.  Hi-  wrote 
7:;  of  tin-  l.'iO  lyrics  whii-h  compos,,  tin-  book  of  I'sallns. 

(If  the  many  commentaries  on  the  Psalter,  some  of  tin- 
ablest  and  most  important  arc  those  of  Calvin  (1578-liilu !, 
lleni:slenberg  MSI'.i  52),  llupfeld  (1866),  I>dit,-d,  '  I  Mill 

•  ml  IVrrownc  llsm-llS:  '.M  ,.,!.  IS7ID.    (if  recent  Eng- 
lisli   versions,   tin-    most    noteworthy   are  those    of    v 

1-:;  1  ;  I'd  c.l.  I  s|(i)  and  Conant  (1X71 ).  (St»  Kcv.  SIMI'KI, 
Cn  v\m,t,n's  "t'ritieal  History  of  the  I,ife  of  David,"  2 
vols.  8vo,  176G,  reprinted  in  ono  volume  in  IS.'iS.) 

UK  VISE  i>  nr  K.  I).  HITCHCOCK. 

Ililvill  I.,  king  of  Scotlan.l.  the  sixth  son  of  Mali-.ilm 
III.,  was  horn  about  1USO.  He  married,  in  11  III,  Maud,  a 
gre;il-nie.co  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Ho  succeeded  his 
brother,  Alexander  I.,  in  1124,  and  swore  to  maintain  the 
right  of  his  nieee  Matilda  to  the  throne  of  England  in  QAM 
her  father,  Henry  I.,  left  no  male  issue.  Henry  .lie. I  in  1  1 .1... 
and  David  afterwards  waged  war  against  Stephen,  who  dis- 
pute.1  her  I'laim  to  the  throne'.  David  invaded  Kngland, 
and  was  defeated  at  Xorlhallerton  in  II US.  He  promoted 
mauut'aot nrc-.  education,  and  civilization.  He  died  in 
1153,  and  left  the  throne  to  his  grandson,  Malcolm  IV. 

David  II.,  or  David  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  born 
in  I ;',!.';!,  was  a  son  of  Robert  Bruce,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
l:.-".».  His  kingdom  was  invaded  in  1332  by  Edward  Jia- 
liol,  who  defeated  the  army  of  David.  The  latter  was  ex- 
pelled, and  retired  to  France,  but  his  subjects  continued  to 
light  for  him.  and  he  recovered  the  throne  in  1342.  Hav- 
ing invaded  England  in  1346,  he  was  defeated,  captured, 
and  detained  until  1357.  He  died  in  1370. 

David  (FKI.ICIKX--CESAR),  a  French  musician  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Cadenet  (Vaucluse)  Mar.  8,  1810.  He  be- 
came about  ls:;2  a  disciple  of  Saint-Simon,  and  visited  the 
Levant  \\iili  el.  ven  fellow-disciples,  from  which  ho  returned 
to  Paris  in  1835;  published  "Oriental  Melodies"  (1835) 
for  the  piano,  which  were  not  successful.  In  1844  he  pro- 
duced "The  Desert,"  an  »\l<-  *<////yy//«/./. .  which  had  a  great 
sue. -ess.  Among  his  other  works  arc  ••  Chri.-tophc  Colom- 
bo," an  mli--Kijii>i, In, nil'  |ISI7),  "La  Pcrlc  du  lirfsil,"  an 
opera  (1851 1.  and  •  llcrculaneutn  "  (1859).  D.  Aug.  2, 1876. 

David  (.IACQI-RS  Lons),  a  celebrated  French  historical 
painter,  founder  of  the  French  classical  school  of  painting, 
was  born  in  Paris  Aug.  31,  17  IS.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Vien, 
with  whom  he  visited  Rome  in  1775.  Having  passed  sev- 
eral years  in  Rome  and  painted  the  "Triumph  of  Paulus 
yEmilius"  and  other  works,  ho  returned  to  Paris  in  1780. 
He  was  admitted  into  the  Royal  Academy  in  1783,  revisited 
Home  in  ITS  I,  and  painted  a  picture  of  the  "  lloratii," 

which  was  greatly  admired.      He  prodi I  the  "Death  of 

Sin-rates"  in  1787,  and  "Brutus  Condemning  his  Sons"  in 
ITS'.i.  In  the  Revolution  he  was  a  \iolcnt  Jacobin.  Hav- 
ing been  elected  to  the  Convention  in  1792,  he  voted  for 
the  death  of  the  king,  and  was  an  accomplice  or  partisan 
of  Robespierre.  He  was  the  manager  of  the  national  tcs 
tivals  and  specta.-l.s  during  the  republic,  lie  painted  at  this 
time  se\  eral  pictures  relating  In  the  events  of  the  Terror — 
"  The  Heath  of  Marat."  ••  The  Murder  of  Pelleticr,"  "The 
Jen  dcs  I'ainiics."  lie  was  appointed  first  painter  to  Na- 
poleon about  1804,  and  was  banished  as  a  regicide  in  1815. 
lie  afterwards  resided  at  Brussels,  where  he  died  I).-,-.  -J'.l, 
I-C'.i.  His  body  was  refused  burial  in  France.  ••  The  Rape 
of  the  Sabine?"  is  regarded  as  bis  uia-tcrpiccc.  iS,-c  MIEI., 
••  N'otjce  sur  J.  L.  David,"  Is::  I  :  In  ,,:,,,  /,;.  "David  et 
son  Kcolo,"  ls.,.i.)  RKVINKII  uv  CHIIKNVK  COOK. 

David  (.IKIIOMK  FHKI.EIUC-  PATL),  HAIIOV.  a  French 
pi.liticiau.horn  iii  ISLV,.  a  grandson  of  Jacques  Louis  David. 

has  since  is. ,..l  I ,,  a  member  of  the  Corps  I.f-gislatif  and 

a  li  adcr  of  the  ultra-Bonapartist  party  ;  in  Isiir.  ami  a^-ain 
in  ISiW,  \icc  |. resident  of  the  Corps  l.c^islatit.  After  the 
resignation  of  the  Ollivier  ministry  (Aug..  1S70).  he  was 
minister  of  public  works  in  the  short  lived  cabinet  of  Count 
Palikao.  He  wrot.'  "  Inflexions  et  discours  sur  la  pro. 
ch>/.  les  Arabs"  (1862). 

David  (1'iKiinr.  JK.VX-),  a  French  sculptor  known  as 
David  d'Angers,  born  at  Angers  Mar.  I'J.  1189.  II, 
gained  at.  Paris  the  first  prize  (with  a  pension)  in  1M  1.  and 
then  went  to  Koine  to  pursue  his  studies.  Ho  formed  a 
friendship  with  Canova.  returned  to  France  in  IMIi,  and 
produced  a  statue  of  the  great  prince  of  c  mid.-,  l.v  which 
he  acquired  a  high  reputation.  In  ls2ii  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute.  Soon  after  the  revolution  of  1  - 


was  employed  by  the  government  to  adorn  the  Pantheon 
with  sculptures.      '  ...mis  of  Washing- 

ton. La  r'liycllc,  A  ni  go,  Itoelhe,  and  l.amartinc.  and  Ktatucn 
of  Ciivier,    Itaeine.    :,ii.|    .1  .tiers.  .11.       He    was    a    republican 

mber  of  the   .National  Assembly  in   IMS.      Died  .1 

1856.  KKV  IM-.II  ii Y  Ci.  U'.KXI  i   COOK. 

Da'vidists,    I>u'vid-<:<>or'gin.ns,  or   Jo'rists,  a 
sect   founded    by   David    tieorgo    or.lori.-.   other"  i-e   called 
John   of   Hriiges.    an     \mihapli-t    leader,  who    was    born    at 
Delft  in  Holland  in   l.illl   or  l.iOL',  and  died  at  Hale  in 
He    pretended  to    be    the    Messiah,   denied    the    I 

ami  held  various  heretical   opinion?.     The  sect  existed   in 
Holland  nearly  a  century  after  bis  d. 

Davids  Island  [named  from  a  former  owner],  an  isl- 
and of  100  acres  in  L.IIIL;  [-land  S-uind,  within  the  : 

Ship  limits  of  New    Koclldle.  \Vi.-tehestcr  < X.   V.     It  WaS 

purchased  in  1867  by  the  U.  S.  government  for  $38,500,  to 
be  used  for  military  purposes. 

Da'vidson,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  Dakota  Territory. 
Area,  432  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  l.y  the  Dakota 
Kivcr  or  ltiviere-au-.lacijucs.  This  county  ha>  I.eeii  form- 
ed since  the  census  of  1870.  There  are  fine  intervale  or 
bottom  lands  along  the  streams. 

Dll'vidson,  a  county  in  W.  Central  North  Carolina. 
Area,  ii-0  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
Yadkin  Kivcr.  The  surface  is  hilly:  the  soil  is  mostly  fer- 
tile. Cattle,  grain,  tobacco,  wool,  and  hay  are  raised.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  North  Carolina  R.  R.  Gold,  iron,  cop- 
per, silver,  and  lead  have  been  found  here.  Capital,  Lex- 
ington. Pop.  17,414. 

Davidson,  a  county  of  Middle  Tennessee.  Area,  500 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Cumberland  River, 
navigable  for  steamboats.  The  surface  is  undulating  ;  the 
soil  is  fertile.  Grain,  tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  hay,  etc.  are 
produced,  and  the  manufactures  are  varied,  and  embrace 
machinery,  carriages,  saddlery,  harnesses,  metallic,  wares, 
,  etc.  Good  limestone  ii  abundant  here.  The  Nashville  and 
Chattanooga  R.  R.  connects  in  this  county  with  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  and  other  railroads.  Capital,  Nash- 
ville. Pop.  62,897. 

Davidson,  a  post-township  of  Sullivan  co.,  Pa.  P.  634. 

Davidson  (JAMES  WOOD)  was  born  in  1829  in  New  ber- 
ry district,  S.  C.,  and  graduated  with  honors  at  the  South 
Carolina  College  in  1852  ;  was  professor  of  Greek  in  Mount 
Zion  College,  Winnsboro',  S.  C.,  1854-59,  and  has  since 
been  an  instructor,  except  while  serving  in  Virginia  as  an 
officer  of  Lee's  army,  lie  has  published  a  "School  His- 
tory of  South  Carolina"  and  "The  Living  Writers  of  the 
South,"  besides  other  valuable  works. 

Davidson  (LITRETIA  MARIA),  an  American  poetess, 
born  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  27, 1808.  She  wrote  verses 
in  early  childhood,  and  is  said  to  have  composed  278  poems. 
Died  Aug.  27,  1825.  A  collection  of  her  poems  was  pub- 
lished, with  a  memoir,  by  8.  F.  B.  Morse  in  1829. 

Davidson  (MARGARET  MILI.KR),  a  poetess,  a  sister  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  Mar.  26,  1823.  She  was  distin- 
guished for  her  precocity  and  sensibility.  Died  Nov.  25, 
1838.  Her  poems  were  praised  by  Washington  Irving,  who 
wrote  a  memoir  of  her  life. 

Davidson  (ROBERT),  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Carlisle,  Pa., 
in  1808.  His  father  was  president  of  Dickinson  College. 
The  younger  Davidson  studied  theology  at  Princeton,  be- 
came president  of  Transylvania  I'niversity,  and  was  for 
sometime  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Kentucky. 
Among  his  numerous  writings  are  "  History  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Kentucky,"  "  The  Christ  of  God,"  and 
"  Elijah,  a  Sacred  Drama." 

Davidson  (THOMAS),  F.  R.  S.,  F.  G.  S.,  an  English 
palaeontologist,  born  May  17, 1817,  at  Edinburgh.  lie  has 
written  "llritish  Fossil  I'.ia.-liiopoda "  and  "  Illustrations 
and  History  of  Silurian  Life." 

Davidson  (Gen.  WILLIAM)  was  born  in  Lancaster  co., 
Pa,,  in  1746.  The  family  was  of  Irish  extraction.  In  1 7.0 
they  removed  to  Rowan  co.,  N.  C.  William,  the  youngest 
son,  was  educated  at  Queen's  Museum,  afterwards  styled 
Liberty  Hall,  in  Charlotte,  the  county-seat  of  Mecklenburg, 
adjoining  Rowan.  Old  Mecklenburg  had  blazed  out  in  the 
sacred  cause  of  freedom  long  before  the  sparks  were  dis- 
cerned in  some  other  parts  of  the  land.  Even  her  patri- 
otic women  formed  a  solemn  league  ngaiust  laggards,  the 
universal  sentiment  being.  "None  but  (be  brave  d.  - 
the  fair."  He  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Brevard 
of  Centre,  who  had  seven  sons  in  (he  American  army. 
Among  these  was  Kphraim  Brevard.  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Our  young  hero  was  made  major  in  one  of  the  first  regi- 
ments organized  in  North  Carolina.  He  fought  at  V 
mouth,  Braudywine,  and  Gcrmantown,  and  is  said  to  have 
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commended  himself  to  the  approval  of  the  great  and  good 
conmniuder-in-chief  himself.  For  his  efficiency  and  fidelity 
he  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant-colonel,  with  the  command 
of  a  regiment.  With  three  years  of  such  campaigning  he 
brought  back  with  him  to  his  loved  Carolina  much  military 
prestige.  In  a  skirmish  at  Calson's  Mill  a  hull  passed 
through  his  body.  Upon  his  recovery  he  was  made  briga- 
dier-general. His  energy  and  popularity  were  made  avail- 
able in  his  rallying  and  organizing  the  militia  throughout 
this  region.  Days  of  darkness  were  now  upon  us.  Lord 
Cornwallis  had  broken  up  camp  at  Winnsboro',  and  had 
resolved  to  crush  Morgan  and  Greene  in  succession.  He 
had  put  himself  upon  the  war-path.  The  haughty  and 
bloodthirsty  Tarleton  was  detached,  and  sent  forward  to 
take  Morgan.  He  found  him  at  Cowpens,  and  was  sig- 
nally defeated.  Tarleton  returned  to  his  master  a  sadder 
and  a  wiser  man.  There  was  now  an  interesting  trial  of 
speed  for  the  Catawba.  Morgan  had  a  little  the  start,  but 
his  500  British  prisoners  were  a  great  clog  to  him.  The 
Americans'  rear  crossed  at  Sherrill's  Ford  only  two  hours 
before  the  British  van  came  in  sight.  Morgan's  main  body 
moved  on  towards  Salisbury.  The  prisoners  were  for- 
warded to  Virginia.  It  was  now  sunset,  and  Cornwallis 
rested  his  jaded  army  that  night  on  the  W.  bank.  He  slept  i 
secure  of  his  victim,  but  Providence  smiled  on  the  patriot  j 
army.  That  night  it  rained  heavily,  and  the  next  day 
and  the  next  the  river  was  booming.  Cornwallis  followed 
the  stream  in  quest  of  a  better  crossing.  Greene,  full  of 
good  cheer  and  of  mischief-making,  had  taken  two  or  three 
trusty  troopers  and  dashed  across  the  country  to  Beattic's 
Ford.  There  Morgan,  Davidson,  and  Col.  Washington 
met  him  by  previous  concert.  Going  out  of  camp  a  little 
distance,  the  four  held  a  brief  conference,  and  then  each 
betook  himself  to  his  own  post.  Gen.  Davidson,  with  250 
militia  and  Capt.  Graham's  cavalry,  was  soon  en  route  for 
Cowan's  Ford,  4  miles  below.  This  young  cavalier  was 
afterwards  Gen.  Graham,  worthy  father  of  a  worthy  son,  i 
ex-Gov.  William  A.  Graham.  As  they  rode  along  together,  I 
Gen.  Davidson  remarked  to  Graham  that  though  Greene  i 
saw  the  Catawba  for  the  first  time  that  day,  he  seemed  to 
be  more  familiar  with  it  than  those  who  had  been  reared  ' 
on  its  banks.  The  little  band  reached  their  destination  | 
about  dusk.  They  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  do  more 
than  mask  the  retreat  of  our  little  army,  or  at  best  hold 
Cornwallis  in  temporary  check.  It  was  of  course  uncertain  i 
where  his  lordship  would  choose  to  cross.  He  made  a  feint 
of  so  doing  at  Beattie's  Ford,  whilst  the  main  body  of  his  I 
army  had,  after  midnight,  been  marched  down  to  Cowan's.  ] 
This  being  a  more  private  and  dangerous  crossing,  he  had  ! 
hoped  it  might  escape  the  attention  of  his  adversary.  The 
camp-fires  on  shore  convinced  him  of  his  miscalculation. 
Though  the  swollen  waters  had  only  partially  subsided, 
his  destiny  seemed  to  urge  him  onward.  In  the  bold 
Britons  plunged,  and  on'thoy  pressed.  Owing  to  the  dense 
fog  which  hung  over  the  river,  Lieut.  Thomas  Davidson's 
picket  stationed  at  the  "  wagon  ford "  did  not  discover 
them  at  once,  but  soon  opened  lire  on  them.  The  cavalry 
came  to  their  aid.  The  general  had  encamped  opposite 
the  island,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below,  where  the  "horse 
ford  "  comes  out.  This  ford  begins  where  the  other  does, 
but  then  takes  down  stream  and  across  the  island,  very 
much  as  at  present.  The  wagon  ford  is  very  jagged  and 
rough,  bearing  obliquely  up.  It  is  said  that  the  reason 
they  did  not  take  the  horse  ford  was  that  their  guide 
abandoned  them  in  mid-stream,  and  that  they,  not  know- 
ing the  ford,  bore  right  across.  By  the  time  the  general 
reached  the  spot  with  the  main  force  and  took  position, 
some  of  the  British  sections  had  gained  the  shore  and 
commenced  firing.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  few  well- 
directed  volleys  from  the  British  made  his  lordship  master 
of  the  situation.  The  casualties  on  their  side  were  thirty- 
one  killed,  among  whom  was  a  brave  officer  of  the  Guards, 
Col.  Hall,  and  thirty-five  wounded.  We  lost  four  killed, 
all  privates,  except  the  gallant  Gen.  Davidson,  who,  pierced 
through  the  breast  with  a  rifle-ball,  fell  from  his  horse  and  ! 
expired  without  a  struggle.  He  thus  sealed  with  his  life- 
blood  his  devotion  to  the  cause  so  dear  to  his  heart.  By  I 
referring  to  the  date,  Feb.  1,  1781,  we  see  that  he  was  \ 
taken  away  in  the  full  flush  of  manhood  nnd  of  his  useful-  I 
ness.  He  sleeps  in  the  quiet  cemetery  of  Hopewell  church. 
His  sword  hangs  in  Chambers  Hall  at  Davidson  College. 
This  flourishing  institution  received  from  him  its  name, 
and  we  fondly  trust  it  will  help  to  perpetuate  his  memory 
as  effectually  as  the  sculptured  marble  voted,  but  never 
erected  over  him,  by  a  not  the  less  grateful  and  apprecia- 
tive Congress.  W.  G.  RICHARIWOX. 

Davidson  College,  Mecklenburg  co.,  N.  C.,  was 
founded  in  1887.  The  name  was  given  in  honor  of  Gen. 
William  Davidson,  a  Revolutionary  officer  who  fell  at 
Cowan's  Ford  on  the  Catawba  River,  not  far  from  where 
the  college  is  situated.  It  had  its  origin  in  an  hereditary 


thirst  for  sound  learning  and  pure  religion  which  charac- 
terized the  people  ot'  Western  North  Carolina  frmn  a  \  tT\ 
early  period.  As  early  as  1770  they  obtained  a  charter 
from  the  colonial  legislature  to  incorporate  "  Queen'.--:  .Mu- 
seum" at  Charlotte  in  Mecklenburg  county,  which  was  the 
first  college  ever  attempted  in  the  State.  This  charter  was 
repealed  by  royal  proclamation,  but  the  institution  was  not 
abandoned.  In  1777  it  was  rechartcrcd,  as  "Liberty 
Hall,"  and  continued  its  operations  until  1780,  when  it  \sas 
closed  by  the  progress  of  the  Revolution.  Again,  in  1820, 
earnest  efforts  were  made  in  Western  North  Carolina  to  es- 
tablish an  institution  of  high  grade,  to  be  called  "Western 
College."  This  also  failed.  The  next  movement  began  in 
1835  in  Concord  Presbytery.  This  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Davidson  College  in  1837,  for  which  a  charter  was 
obtained  in  1838.  Thus  it  appears  that  Queen's  Museum, 
Liberty  Hall,  Western  College,  and  finally  Davidson  Col- 
lege, have  been  so  many  successive  efforts  to  embody  in  a 
practical,  working  form  the  intellectual  and  religious  life 
of  Western  North  Carolina.  In  all  these  efforts  the  Scotch- 
Irish  Presbyterian  element  was  predominant ;  and  David- 
son College,  while  its  charter  distinctly  announces  that  its 
object  is  "  to  educate  youth  of  all  classes,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  distinction  of  religious  denominations,"  is 
under  the  government  and  control  of  Presbyterians  ex- 
clusively. All  the  presbyteries  of  North  Carolina  and 
Bethel  Presbytery  in  South  Carolina  are  now  represented 
in  its  board  of  trustees. 

The  institution  at  the  beginning  received  a  valuable 
landed  estate  from  William  Lee  Davidson,  Esq.,  the  sou 
of  Gen.  Davidson.  Upon  this  land  the  college  buildings 
were  erected.  A  small  endowment  was  obtained  by  con- 
tributions from  friends  and  patrons  and  by  the  sale  of 
scholarships,  but  the  college  did  not  attain  to  its  present 
efficient  equipment  until  after  the  munificent  bequest  of 
S258,000  by  Mr.  Maxwell  Chambers  of  Salisbury,  N.  C.  It 
lost  much  of  its  endowment  by  the  late  war;  but  its  build- 
ings, libraries,  cabinets,  apparatus,  etc.  are  ample.  It  has 
'seven  professors  and  two  organized  courses  of  instruction 
— the  one  literary,  and  the  other  scientific.  It  has  gradu- 
ated 352  students,  and  of  those  who  have  gone  out  from  its 
halls,  about  100  have  entered  the  gospel  ministry. 

The  Rev.  R.  H.  Morrison,  D.  D.,  to  whose  enlightened 
Christian  zeal  and  well-directed  energy  Davidson  College 
owes  its  existence  and  much  of  its  prosperity,  was  its  first 
president.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  William- 
son, D.D.,  in  1841;  the  Rev.  Drury  Lacy,  D.D.,  became  pres- 
ident in  1854,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Kirkpatrick,  I).  D.,  in  1860, 
and  the  Rev.  G.  Wilson  McPhail,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  in  1866. 
Jn  1871,  when  the  presidency  again  became  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  McPhail,  the  trustees  determined  to  substitute 
the  office  of  chairman  for  the  presidency  of  the  college,  and 
Prof.  J.  R.  Blake  was  elected  to  the  new  office. 

J.  R.  BLAKE. 

Davidson's,  a  township  of  Ircdcll  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
1540. 

Da'vie,  a  county  in  W.  Central  North  Carolina.  Area, 
300  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Yadkin 
River.  The  surface  is  uneven.  Tobacco,  grain,  and  wool 
are  staple  products.  Iron  ores  and  limestone  are  found. 
Capital,  Mocksville.  Pop.  9620. 

Da'vie  (WILLIAM  RICHARDSON),  GENERAL,  was  born  in 
England  June  20, 1756,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  early 
youth.  Ho  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1776,  served  as  col- 
onel in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  was  a  delegate  from 
North  Carolina  to  the  convention  which  formed  the  Federal 
Constitution  in  1787.  In  1799  he  was  chosen  governor  of 
North  Carolina.  Died  Nov.  8,  1820. 

Da'vies  (CHARLES),  LL.D.,  an  American  officer  and 
mathematician,  born  Jan.  22,  1798,  in  Washington,  Conn., 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1815.  After  a  year  in  garrison 
at  New  England  posts,  he  resigned  Dec.  1,  1816,  and  was 
attached  to  the  Military  Academy  as  assistant  professor 
till  May  1,  1823,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
mathematics,  holding  this  position  till  May  31,  1837.  when 
he  again  resigned  for  a  like  position  in  Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  Conn.  He  was  appointed  paymaster  U.  S.  A. 
Nciv.  17,  1841,  holding  office  till  Sept.  30,  1845,  and  was 
subsequently  professor  of  mathematics  and  philosophy  in 
the  University  of  New  York  1848-49,  and  of  higher  mathe- 
matics in  Columbia  College,  New  York  City,  1857-65. 
After  leaving  West  Point  in  1837  he  devoted  most  of  his 
time  and  talents  to  the  preparation  of  a  complete  series  of 
mathematical  text-books,  adopted  largely  in  public  schools. 
He  is  a  member  of  several  scientific  and  educational  asso- 
ciations. GEORGE  W.  CULLUJI,  U.  X.  Army. 

Davies  (HENRY  E.,  JR.),  an  American  lawyer  and 
general,  horn  in  New  York  July  2,  1836,  educated  at  Har- 
vard, Williams,  and  Columbia  Colleges,  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1857.  In  April,  1861,  ho  on- 
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tcred   tin-  army  as  captain    Fifth  New  Y'ork  Volunteers — 
was  transferred    .luh.  iMll.as   major  to  the  E 
York  Cavalrv,  of  which  regiment  he   sulce<|iientl\   tiecame 
e.iloni-l,  remainiliL'   in    command   till    Sept..   I  Ml::,  wl 
was    commi--ioned    a    l.rk'adiei    -enertilof    v  olunteers,  and 
'icd  to  a  command   in   the  ea\  ah  v  c"i  p*  ot   the. Army 
of  the    Potomac,  serving  with  distinction  till  the  close  of 
the  war  (1»  i.il   of  voluuteeis  Oct.,  1864). 

In  June,  1SI>,*>,  lie  was  made  a  major  general,  and  as- 
I  to  the-  command  "t"  the  middle  di-lnet  of  Maiiama. 
which  lie  held  till  .Ian.  1,  1SC.6,  when  he  rc-i/ucd.  Ho  was 
public  administrator  of  (he  city  of  New  York  from  Jan., 
I-M'.I'I,  to  Jan..  I1-!)'.!,  and  assistant  district  attorney  of  the 
southern  district  of  New  York  from  .luh  2i>.  l>7",  t 
31,  1872.  G.  C.  SIMMONS,  OUrt  ll.,,if,{ ,,/  L'ay'n. 

Davios  (Sir  .Ions- 1,  an  Knglish  poet  and  judge,  born  in 
Wiltshire  in  I."i70,  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  was  ap- 
pointed solicitor-general  of  Ireland  in  1603,  and  published 
in  1H12  an  able  work  on  tho  political  state  of  Ireland.  In 
lil-U  bo  was  elected  a  member  of  the  English  Parliament. 
His  chief  poem  is  entitled  ••  Nosce  Teipsum  "  :  I  vj'.i  .  lie 
liec.itm-  lord  chiof-justico  in  1626,  and  died  Dec.  7,  in  tho 
same  year. 

Davies  (SAHDKL),  D.  D.,  a  Presbyterian  divine  and 
eminent  pulpit-orator  oi'  \\Yl-h  de-cent,  was  I'oru  near 
Summit  Hidgo,  .Newcastle  co.,  Del..  Nn\.  :;,  1723.  He 
spent  some  years  as  a  sort  of  missionary  in  Hanover  co., 
A  a.  He  was  one  of  tho  founders  of  tho  College  of  New 
Jersey,  and  succeeded  .lomitbau  Edwards  as  president  of  it 
in  175!',  and  died  Feb.  4,  1701.  A  collection  of  his  sermons 
was  published  in  London  soon  after  his  death.  The  la-t 
American  edition,  in  three  volumes  (1849),  which  claims 
to  be  complete,  contains  an  essay  on  the  life  and  times  of 
the  author  ny  Rev.  Albert  Barnes.  President  Davies  takes 
rank  among  tho  greatest  of  pulpit  orators. 

Davies  (THOMAS),  famous  as  tho  author  of  the  "Life 
of  David  Garrick"  (1780),  was  born  probably  in  1712, 
studied  at  Edinburgh,  and  became  an  unsuccessful  actor 
in  London,  whore  he  was  also  a  bookseller  and  publisher. 
Ho  was  a  friend  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was  warmly 
attached  to  him.  Attacked  by  Churchill  in  the  "Rosciad," 
he  was  compelled  by  ridicule  to  leave  the  stage.  Besides 
the  work  above  mentioned,  which  brought  him  fame  and 
profit,  ho  published  several  other  works,  ehiclly  biograph- 
ical. Died  in  1785.  (See  BOSWELI/S  "  Life  of  Johnson.") 

Davies  (THOMAS  A.),  an  American  officer  and  mer- 
chant, born  in  ISO1.)  in  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y.,  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1S2D.  Ho  served  as  lieutenant  of  infantry 
on  garrison  duty  till  ho  resigned  Oct.  31,  1831;  civil  en- 
gineer on  the  Croton  Aqueduct,  New  York,  1831-33  and 
1840-41;  and  merchant  in  New  York  City  1833-39  and 
!  s  1 1  -61.  At  tho  beginning  of  tho  civil  war  he  resumed  the 
military  profession  as. colonel  of  Sixteenth  Now  Y'ork  vol- 
unteers, was  appointed  brigadier-general  U.  S.  volunteers 
May  7,  1862,  and  served  in  Manassas  campaign  1861,  en- 
gaged at  Bull  Run ;  in  Mississippi  campaign  1862,  en- 
Lr:r-;ed  in  the  siege  of  Corinth;  in  Northern  Mississippi 
1862,  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Corinth,  and  command  of 
various  districts  1862-65.  Brevet  major-general  U.  S. 
volunteers  July  11,  1865,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  ser- 
vices, and  mustered  out  of  service  Aug.  24,  1865. 

-•I;K  W.  Ci  I.LITM,  U.  S.  Army. 

Da'viess,  a  county  in  the  S.  W.  of  Indiana.  Area, 
423  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  tho 
I  oik  and  West  Fork  of  Whito  River,  which  unite  at 
tho  south-western  extremity  of  tho  county.  The  soil  is 
mostly  fertile.  Coal  is  found.  Cattle,  grain,  tobacco,  wool, 
and  lumber  arc  produced ;  carriages,  wagons,  etc.  are 
manufactured.  It  is  inters, -cted  liv  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi R.  R.  Capital,  Washington.  Pop.  lii,7  17. 

Daviess,  a  county  in  the  N.  W.  of  Kentucky.  Area, 
550  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Ohio 
River,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  Green  River,  the  surface 
is  nearly  level ;  tho  soil  is  fertile.  Coal  is  found  hero.  To- 
liaceo.  , 'attic,  grain,  and  lumber  arc  produced.  It  is  inter- 
1  by  the  Oivensboro"  and  Piiis.-clU  ille  R.  R.  Capital, 
Owcnsboro'.  Pop.  20,714. 

Daviess,  a  county  in  tho  N.  W.  of  Missouri.  \:,.,,. 
576  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Grand  River.  Tho 
surface  is  undulating:  tho  soil  is  fertile.  Cattle,  grain, 
tobacco,  and  wool  are  staple  products.  It  is  traversed  hv 
a  branch  of  the  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  and  Northern  R.  R., 
and  by  the  South-western  branch  lit"  tin-  Chicago  Rock 
Island  and  Pacilic  R.  R.  Capital,  Gallatin.  Pop.  1  I,  Hi). 

Dnvirs*  I.IOSKI-H  H.),an  American  lawyer  and  patriot, 
born   in    Bedford  co..  Va..   Mar.  I.   1774.   studied   law  and 
attained   a  high   position   in  his  profession,  w  as   I".  S.  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  Kentucky,  and  vigorously  o| 
Aaron  Burr  in  1806.     Ho  was  mortally  wounded   at  tho 


battlo  of  Tippecai Nov.  7.  ami  di.  d  [for.  s.  1-1 1.  Seve- 
ral counties  in  the  I'.  S.  were  named  in  his  honor. 

Da' vila  (  KNIUI  "  <'  u  i  in\  v  i,  an  Italian  hi-iorian.  born 
t.  ::n.  |;,7ii.      Hi-  «a-   i-dueaied  at 

Paris,  and  entered  the  sen  in-  of  Henry  1  \  .  "t  I  i  in<  '  .  and 
about  lf>06  tho  sen  iee  of  tin-  Vrnrt  ian  i» 'public,  and  com- 
manded ui:!  il  actions.  lie  pill. h-hed  in 

••  History  of  I  he  Ci\  il  V 

i  "Historiadella  Guerre  Civili,"  etc.).  Died  in  July, 
U,:;  I. 

Da'vis,  a  county  in  the  S.  S.  E.  of  Iowa.  Area,  480 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Fox  River.  The  sur- 
face is  undulating;  the  soil  is  fertile  and  well  watered. 
I'aitle,  grain,  wool,  hay,  butter,  and  timber  arc  staple 
itf.  It  is  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  St.  Louis 
Kansas  City  and  Northern,  by  the  Burlington  and  South- 
western, and  bv  ihe  South-western  branch  ot  the  Chicago 
Bock  Island  mid  Pacilic,  R.  Rs.  Capital,  Bloomfield.  Pop. 
15,565. 

Davis,  a  county  in  N.  E.  Central  Kansas.  Area,  386 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Kansas  River,  and 
also  drained  by  the  Republican  River.  The  surface  is  un- 
dulating; tho  soil  is  fertile.  Grain,  hay,  butter,  etc.  are 
staple  products.  It  is  traversed  by  tho  Kansas  Pacific  and 
the  Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas  K.  Rs.  The  greater  part 
of  tho  county  is  prairie.  Capital,  Junction  City.  P.  5226. 

Davis,  a  county  in  the  N.  E.  of  Texas.  Area,  927 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Sulphur  Fork 
of  Red  River.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  heavily  timbered. 
Cotton,  wool,  corn,  rice,  and  fruit  arc  raised.  Iron  ore 
abounds.  Lumber,  flour,  pig  iron,  nnd  copperas  are  manu- 
factured. Capital,  Linden.  Pop.  8875.  This  county  was 
originally  called  CASS,  but  it  was  changed  to  Davis,  and  is 
so  called  in  tho  U.  S.  census  of  1870.  In  1871  the  name 
was  again  changed  to  CASS. 

Davis,  a  county  in  the  N.  of  Utah,  is  bounded  on  the 
Vf.  by  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Utah 
Central  R.  R.  Grain  and  wool  arc  raised.  Capital,  Farm- 
ington.  Pop.  4459. 

Davis,  a  township  of  Grant  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  578. 

Davis,  a  township  of  Van  Buren  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  488. 

Davis,  or  Davisville,  a  post-village  of  Yolo  co.,  Cal., 
at  the  junction  of  the  Marvsville  branch  with  the  Central 
Pacific  R.  R.,  13  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Sacramento. 

Davis,  a  post-village  of  Rock  Run  township,  Stephen- 
son  co.,  111.,  on  the  Western  Union  R.  R.,  13  miles  N.  AV. 
of  Frceport.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

Davis,  a  township  of  Fountain  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  6R3. 

Davis,  a  township  and  village  of  Starkc  co.,  Ind.  P.  244. 

Davis,  a  township  of  Davis  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  2748. 

Davis,  a  township  of  Caldwell  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  573. 

Davis,  a  township  of  Lafayette  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1723. 

Davis,  a  township  of  Shenandoab  co.,  Va.     Pop.  2293. 

Davis  (ANDREW  JACKSON),  a  clairvoyant  and  prominent 
Spiritualist,  was  born  Aug.  11,  1826,  at  Blooming  Grove, 
Orange  co.,  N.  Y'.  His  first  work,  "Tho  Principles  of 
Nature,  her  Divine  Revelations,"  etc.  (1845),  professes  to 
have  been  dictated  by  him  under  spiritual  Influence,  at  a 
time  when  he  had  received  almost  no  education.  He  has 
since  published  a  number  of  other  works,  of  whieb  the 
principal  is  "The  Groat  Ilurmonia  "  (5  vols.,  1850-59). 
(Sco  "  Tho  Magic  Staff,  an  Autobiography  of  A.  J.  Davis," 
1857.) 

Davis  (BENJAMIN  F.),  an  American  officer,  born  in  Ala- 
bama in  1832,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1854,  and  served 
with  distinction  in  tho  infantry  and  dragoons  in  New 
Me\ico.  lii  |si-,2  he  became  colonel  of  the  Eighth  New 
York  Cavalry,  nnd  while  leading  a  brigade  to  the  charge 
was  instantly  killed,  June  9,  1863,  at  the  combat  of 
Beverly  Ford,  Va. 

Davis  iCiiAiu.Es  A.),  an  able  Methodist  Episcopal 
preacher,  born  Oct.  7,  1802,  was  admitted  to  preach  in  the 
Baltimore  Conference  in  1S21.  He  occupied  several  of  the 
most  important  pulpits  of  his  denomination.  After  tin- 
division  of  his  Church  into  two  bodies  ho  joined  the  Meth- 
odist  Episcopal  Church  South,  lieeoining  a  post-chaplain 
of  the  U.  S.  navy,  be  advocated  the  national  cause  during 
the  civil  war,  and  united  again  with  the  Methodist  Kp>- 
cojial  Church.  He  died  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  Norfolk, 
Y:i..  Feb.  20,  1867. 

Davis  (CHARLES  HKMIV).  I.L.D.,  I".  S.  N.,  born  Jan. 
K-,  I>u7.in  r.ostnn.  Mass.,  end  red  the  ravy  as  midfdiipman 
Aug.  12,  ISL':I.  became  pa-sed  midshipman  in  I1-:.".1,  lieuten- 
ant in  1S:14,  commander  in  |s.">4.  captain  in  Ist'.l.  eonimo- 
dore  in  1S62.  and  rear-admiral  in  ISii:!.  In  I.-.".!'.  Davis 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  American  "  Nautical 
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Almanac."  In  1861  we  find  him  a  member  of  a  board  of 
officers  assembled  at  Washington  to  inquire  into  and  re-port 
upon  the  condition  of  the  Southern  coast,  its  harbors  and 
inlets,  with  a  view  to  offensive  operations  on  the  part  of 
the  government.  This  led  to  the  organization  of  the  ex- 
pedition against  Port  Royal,  in  which  Davis  bore  a  con- 
spicuous part  as  chief  of  staff.  His  services  prior  to  and 
at  the  capture  of  Port  Royal  may  be  best  gathered  from 
Flag-Officer  Dupont's  official  report  of  Nov.  11,  1801,  in 
which,  referring  to  Charles  H.  Davis,  he  says:  "I  have 
yet  to  speak  of  the  chief  of  my  staff  and  fleet-captain, 
Commander  Davis.  In  the  organization  of  our  large  fleet 
before  sailing,  and  in  the  preparation  and  systematic  ar- 
rangement of  the  details  of  our  contemplated  work — in 
short,  in  all  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  flag-officer — I  re- 
ceived his  most  valuable  assistance.  He  possesses  the  rare 
quality  of  being  a  man  of  science  and  a  practical  officer, 
keeping  the  love  of  science  subordinate  to  the  regular 
duties  of  his  profession.  Daring  the  action  he  watched 
over  the  movements  of  the  fleet,  kept  the  official  minutes, 
and  evinced  that  calmness  in  danger  which,  to  my  know- 
ledge for  thirty  years,  has  been  a  conspicuous  trait  in 
his  character."  On  the  ilth  of  May,  1862,  Davis  relieved 
Flag-Officer  Foote  of  the  command  of  the  Western  flo- 
tilla off  Fort  Pillow,  and  on  the  following  day  beat  off 
a  squadron  of  eight  iron-elads,  which  had  steamed  up  the 
Mississippi  and  attacked  him.  The  vessels  with  Davis 
at  the  time  were  seven  in  number.  The  action  was  a 
spirited  one,  and  lasted  nearly  an  hour ;  three  of  the  hos- 
tile gunboats  were  disabled,  but,  taking  refuge  under  the 
funs  of  Fort  Pillow,  could  not  be  captured.  On  the  5th  of 
une  Fort  Pillow  was  abandoned  by  the  Confederates,  and 
on  the  8th  Davis  fell  in  with  their  iron-clads  and  rams  op- 
posite the  city  of  Memphis.  A  running  fight  ensued,  re- 
sulting in  the  capture  of  all  the  Confederate  vessels  but 
one,  and  the  surrender  of  Memphis.  For  his  services  dur- 
ing the  civil  war  Davis  received  the  thanks  of  Congress 
and  was  made  a  rear-admiral.  On  his  return  from  the 
Mississippi  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  bureau  of  navi- 
gation, and  in  1865  superintendent  of  the  Naval  Observa- 
tory, in  which  capacity  he  served  for  two  years,  when  he 
was  detailed  as  commander-in-chief  of  our  squadron  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  where  he  remained  until  1869.  On  his  re- 
turn to  the  U.  S.  he  was  ordered  to  Washington  on  special 
duty,  and  in  1870  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
U.  S.  navy-yard  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

FOXHALL  A.  PARKER,  U.  S.  N. 

Davis  (DANIEL),  an  American  lawyer,  the  father  of 
Admiral  C.  H.  Davis,  was  born  at  Barnstable,  Mass.,  May 
8,1762,  settled  at  Portland,  Me.  (then  called  Falmouth),  in 
1782,  and  held  many  prominent  offices  in  Massachusetts,  of 
which  Maine  was  then  a  part.  In  1804  he  removed  to 
Boston,  and  in  1832  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  he  died 
Oct.  27,  1835.  He  was  the  author  of  several  legal  works. 

Davis  (DAVID),  LL.D.,  an  American  jurist,  born  in 
Cecil  co.,  Md.,  Mar.  9,  1815,  educated  at  Kenyon  College, 
0.,  studied  law  with  Judge  Bishop  in  Lenox,  Mass.,  and 
in  the  Law  School  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  In  1836  he 
settled  in  Bloomington,  111.,  where  he  continues  to  reside; 
he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  Illinois  legis- 
lature 1844—45,  to  the  constitutional  convention  which 
framed  a  new  constitution  for  the  State  1847;  elected 
judge  of  the  eighth  judicial  circuit  of  Illinois  in  1848,  re- 
elected  in  1855,  and  again  in  1861.  While  serving  this  last 
term  he  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  an  associate 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  Oct.,  1802,  which 
position  he  still  holds.  He  was  nominated  by  the  Labor 
Keforni  party  in  1872  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 

Davis  (Enwix  HAMILTON),  M.  D.,  an  American  archae- 
ologist, born  in  Ross  co.,  0.,  Jan.  22,  1811,  graduated  at 
Kenyon  College  in  1833.  He  became  professor  of  materia 
medica  and  therapeutics  in  the  New  York  Medical  College 
in  1S50.  He  wrote  "  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  " 
(in  vol.  i.  of  the  "  Smithsonian  Contributions")  and  other 
works. 

Davis  (EMERSON),  D.  D.,  a  Congregational  divine  and 
author,  born  at  Ware,  Mass.,  July  15,  1798,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Williams  College  in  1821,  was  for  some  time  tutor 
in  that  college  and  preceptor  in  the  academy  at  Westfield, 
Mass.  He  became  in  1836  pastor  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional church  in  the  latter  town,  where  he  remained  for  life, 
greatly  honored  and  beloved,  and  exerting  a  wide  and  very 
useful  influence,  especially  in  educational  affairs.  In  1847 
he  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Harvard  College.  He 
was  vice-president  of  Williams  College  from  1861  to  1868. 
He  published  "  The  Teacher  Taught"  (1839),  "History  of 
Westfield"  (1820),  "  The  Half  Century"  (1852),  and  vari- 
ous minor  essays,  sermons,  etc.,  besides  five  manuscript 
volumes  of  biographical  writings,  as  yet  unpublished.  Died 
at  Westfield,  Mass.,  June  8,  1866. 


Davis  (GAURET),  born  in  Mount  Sterling,  Ky.,  Sept.  10, 
1801,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1823,  became  a  \Vhii; 
member  of  Congress  (1839-47),  and  a  Democratic  U.  S. 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (1861-72).  He  was  very  active  in 
preventing  the  seces3ion  of  his  native  State  in  1861.  Died 
in  Sept.,  1872. 

Davis  (GEORGE  LEONARD),  U.  S.  N.,  born  Aug.  10, 1833, 
in  Massachusetts,  entered  the  navy  as  a  paymaster  April 
16,  1S61.  and  commanded  the  powder  division  of  the  steam- 
sloop  Pensacola  at  the  passage  of  Forts  St.  Philip  and 
Jackson  and  capture  of  New  Orleans  in  1862.  His  services 
on  that  occasion  are  thus  honorably  mentioned  in  the  offi- 
cial report  of  the  executive  officer  of  the  Pensacola  to  C:ipt. 
Henry  W.  Morris  of  April  30.  1862  :  "  The  powder  division 
was  perfectly  served  under  the  command  of  Paymaster 
George  L.  Davis.  Its  good  order  and  efficiency  are  worthy 
of  special  notice."  FOXHALL  A.  PARKER,  U.  S.  N. 

Davis  (GEORGE  T.),  U.  S.  N.,  born  May  20,  1844,  in 
Massachusetts,  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  as  ensign 
in  1863,  became  a  master  in  1866,  a  lieutenant  in  1867,  and 
a  lieutenant-commander  in  1868.  He  was  attached  to  the 
iron-clad  steamer  New  Ironsides  in  1863-64,  during  her 
various  engagements  with  the  forts  and  batteries  in  Charles- 
ton harbor,  and  was  in  both  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher  in  1  SOo. 
FOXHALL  A.  PARKER,  U.  S.  N. 

Davis  (GEORGE  T.)  was  born  in  Sandwich,  Mass.,  Jan. 
12,  1810,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1829,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1S32.  was  a  State  senator  in  JIn.-.-:i- 
chusetts  several  terms,  and  a  representative  in  Congress 
(1851-53). 

Davis  (HENRY),  D.  D.,  an  American  Presbyterian 
divine,  was  born  at  East  Hampton,  N.  Y-,  Sept.  15,  1771, 
and  graduated  at  Yale  in  1796.  He  was  for  seven  years  a 
tutor  in  Williams  and  Yale  Colleges ;  professor  of  Greek  at 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  1806-09;  president  of 
Middlcbury  College,  Vt.,  1809-17;  president  of  Hamilton 
College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  1817-33.  lie  was  a  preacher  of 
very  eminent  ability,  one  of  the  founders  of  Auburn  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  an  active  friend  of  foreign  missions. 
Died  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  8,  1852. 

Davis  (HENRY  WINTER),  LL.D.,  an  American  statesman, 
born  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  Aug.  16,  1817.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  Congress  by  the  voters  of  Baltimore  in  1854  and 
1856.  He  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  acted  with  the 
"American"  party.  In  1858  he  was  re-elected.  Soon 
after  the  civil  war  began  he  became  a  radical  Republican. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs  in  the 
Thirty-eighth  Congress  (1863-65).  Died  Dec.  30, 1865. 

Davis  (ISAAC),  LL.D.,  born  in  Northboro',  Worcester 
co.,  Mass.,  June  2,  1799,  and  graduated  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity (of  which  he  is  now  one  of  the  fellows)  in  1822.  He 
had  an  extensive  and  lucrative  legal  practice  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  where  he  still  resides,  lie  was  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Baptist  State  Convention  1833-40,  president 
of  board  of  trustees  of  Worcester  Academy  1833-73,  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1845, 1840, 
and  1801,  mayor  of  Worcester  in  1850,  1858,  1801,  member 
of  the  State  senate  in  1843-54,  member  of  governor's  coun- 
cil 1851,  member  of  the  house  of  representatives  (State) 
and  chairman  of  committee  on  judiciary  in  1852,  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  constitutional  convention  in  1853,  and 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education  in  1852- 
60.  Mr.  Davis  has  been  a  liberal  and  judicious  patron  of 
education,  and  is  one  of  the  most  respected  and  influential 
citizens  of  Massachusetts.  His  "Addresses,  Speeches,  and 
Historical  Discourses"  have  been  published. 

Davis  (Rev.  JAMES),  an  English  dissenter,  born  in  Kent 
June  1,_1812,  graduated  at  Cheshunt  College,  became  n 
preacher  of  London,  and  has  been  for  many  years  secretary 
of  the  British  branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  He  was 
a  delegate  of  the  Alliance  at  its  meeting  in  New  York  in 
1873. 

Davis  (JEFFERSON),  LL.D.,  an  officer  and  statesman, 
born  June  3,  1808,  in  Christian  co.,  Ky.,  graduated  at  West 
Point  1828,  served  as  lieutenant  of  infantry  at  Western 
posts  1828-33,  of  First  Dragoons  as  adjutant  1833-34,  and 
on  frontier  service  1834.  After  resigning  June  30,  1835,  he 
became  a  cotton  planter  in  Warren  co.,  Miss.,  1835-46.  presi- 
dential elector  from  Mississippi  1844,  member  U.  S.  House 
of  Representatives  1845-40,  colonel  First  Mississippi  Rifle 
Volunteers  in  the  war  with  Mexico  1846—47,  engaged  at 
Monterey  and  Buena  Vista  (severely  wounded),  member  of 
the  U.  S.  Senate  1847-51,  and  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  military  affairs  1849-51,  secretary  of  war  in  President 
Pierce's  cabinet  1853-57,  member  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  and 
chairman  committee  on  military  affairs  1857-61,  President 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy  Feb.  4,  till  captured  May  10, 
1865,  at  Irwinville,  Ga.,  prisoner  of  war  1865-67  at  Fort 
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Monroe-,  Va,.,  and  now  president  of  Carolina  Life  Insurance 

CompaHT.  t;i.ol«,i:    \\  .   (    I   I  M   M.    ('.   .V.    Arm;/. 

Davis  (.IKKFEHSOX  C.I.  an  American  general.  I  -i  rn  in 
Clarke  co..  Ind.,  Mar.  2.  !8L's.  He  was  one  of  the  garrison 
of  Fort  Snmter  when  it  was  homhardcd  hy  the  insurgents 
in  April.  I  ii  1 .  II.  ,-oriMiiamleil  a  <li\  ision  at  the  hat  tic  of 
Stone  l(i\er,  which  curled  .Ian.  'J.  |s<;.".,  and  a  corps  of  the 
army  of  (Jen.  Sherman  in  the  march  from  Atlanta  to  the 
sea,  in  Nov.  and  Dee..  1st;  |. 

Dnvis  (.IOHX),  a  prominent  minister  of  the  Methodist 
opal  Church,  was  born  in  Northumhcrland  eo.,  Va., 
Oct.  ;;u,  17S7,  ami  liceatne  an  itinerant  preacher  in  IS|H. 
For  over  forty  years  he  was  one  of  the  lead  -i  -  of  his  Chnreh, 
an  admirable  presiding  elder,  and  a  very  powerful  and  in- 
fluential preacher.  He  died  in  Hillsborough,  Va.,  Aug. 
13.  is.,:;. 

Davis  (Jonx),   LI.. U.,  born  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Jan. 

2.">,  I7ti I.  graduated  at  Harvard  in  17M.  became  a  lawyer 
of  Plymouth  in  1786.  After  holding  other  important 
olliccs,  he  bc'-ame  in  1796  comptroller  of  the  U.  S.  treasury, 
in  17'.li>  Massachusetts  district  attorney,  and  in  isnl  I',  s. 
district  judge  for  Massachusetts,  lie  was  an  eminent  anti- 
quary and  a  learned  scientist.  Died  at  Huston,  Mass.,  Jan. 
II.  |s|7.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  many  learned 
societies,  and  puhlishe-1  several  addresses  and  papers, 
chielly  upon  scientific  and  historical  subji 

Davis  (Jons).  LI.. I).,  an  American  Senator,  was  born 
in  Nortlihoroiigh.  Mass.,  .Ian.  1:;.  17s7,  and  graduated  at 
Yale  in  IslL'.  lie  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  in 
isjl,  and  governor  of  Massachusetts  1 -.:;::  :;.,and  i  840-41. 
In  18.",.")  ho  was  chosen  a  Senator  of  the  V.  S.  for  six 
s  by  the  Whigs,  and  again  elected  in  1st,).  He  advo- 
cated a  protective  tariff.  Ho  was  often  called  "  Honest 
John  Davis."  Died  April  19,  1854. 

Davis  (Jonx  A.  G.),  an  able  jurist  of  Albemarle  co.,  Va., 
was  born  in  1801  in  Middlesex  co.,  Va.,  and  graduated  at 
William  and  Mary  College,  where  he  was  a  law  professor 
1830-40  ;  he  was  also  a  practising  lawyer,  and  for  some 
time  n  journalist  at  Charlottesvillc.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
valuable  legal  works.  Died  Nov.  14,1840,  from  the  effects 
of  a  shot  fired  at  him  by  a  student. 

Davis  (Jonx  CIIAXDI.KR  BAxriioFT),  an  American  law- 
yer, horn  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Dec.  29,  1822,  educated  at 
Harvard  College,  studied  law  and  followed  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  In  1849  ho  was  appointed  secretary  of  lega- 
tion at  London,  but  returned  to  the  IT.  S.  in  1852,  and  re- 
sumed his  profession.  He  was  assistant  secretary  of  state 
186U-7I,  agent  of  the  U.  S.  at  Geneva  during  the  meeting 
of  tho  tribunal  of  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  all 
poin-s  of  difference  between  the  I".  S.  ami  (ireat  Britain 
1871  -72:  assistant  secretary  of  state  1873-75;  and  I.  S. 
minister  at  Berlin  since  1875. 

Davis  (Sir  Jonx  FIIAXCIS),  BART.,  K.  C.  B.,  an  English 
otlie.-r  and  Orientalist,  was  born  in  London  in  1795.  He 
first  went  to  China  in  1816.  He  was  chief  superintendent 
at  Canton,  and  in  1841-48  governor  of  Hong  Kong.  Among 
his  works  is  "  The  Chinese,  a  General  Description  of  China 
and  its  Inhabitants"  (2  vols.,  1836),  which  is  highly  es- 
teemed. He  has  written  several  works  upon  Chinese  liter- 
ature, with  which  his  acquaintance  is  remarkable. 

Davis  (JoiiN  LKK),  U.  8.  N.,  born  Sept.  3,  1825,  at  Car- 
lisle, Sullivan  co.,  Ind.,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman 
Jan.  9,  1841,  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1817,  a  lieu- 
tenant in  1855,  a  lieutenant-commander  in  1862,  a  com- 
mander in  1866,  and  a  captain  in  1873.  In  Nov.,  1849, 
Davis,  with  one  of  the  boats  of  the  Prcble,  carrying  two 
officers  and  twelve  men,  hoarded  and  captured  a  piratical 
Chinese  junk  off  Macao,  killing  three  of  her  crew  and 
taking  the  :  i  he  executive  officer  of 

tin-  Watcrwiteh  in  her  i  Oct.  1L'.  1861)  with  the 

Confederate  ram  Manassas,  and  afterwards  with  a  squad- 
ron off  Pilot  Town,  at  the  month  of  the  Missl-sippi.  He 
commanded  the  gun  I. oat  Wi-sahickon  in  the  fights  with 
Fort  McAllister  of  Nov.  HI.  ISC,:',  ami  of  Jan.  27,  Feb.  1, 
ami  Feh.  28.  ISC,:;.  On  Mar.  9,  1SR3,  off  Charleston  be 
sunk  the  blockade-runner  (icorgiana.  and  on  .June  .i,  1863, 
chase, 1  the  Isaac  Smith  ashore  off  Fort  Moultrie.  win-re  she 

was  destroyed.     In  command  of  the  in lad  Montank  he 

participated  in  all  the  battles  of  the  summer  and  fall  of 
Iso.;  in  Charleston  harbor  with  Forts  Snmter.  (Jregg.  Moul- 
trie, and  Wagner  and  lotteries  Dec  and  Cnmming's  Point. 
In  imand  of  the  Sas-aeiis  he  took  part  in  the  Fort  Fish- 
er lights,  and  was  recommended  for  promotion  by  Admiral 
1'iirter.  Since  the  war  he  has  been  constantly  emp loved, 
either  afloat  or  ashore,  and  was  one  of  the  members  of"  the 
board  of  I  si. i;  i'.r  appointed  to  examine  volunteer  ofticers 
for  admission  into  the  na\  \. 

FOXHALL  A.  PARKER,  V.  S.  N. 
Davis  (Jonx  W.),  M.  D.,  a  politician,  was  born  in  1799 


in  Lam-aster,  I'a..  completed  his  medical  studies  at  Balti- 
more, ami  in  1^:1  1,,-canie  u  resident  of  Indian*,  wl>c,,  he 
was  soon  chosen  to  till  n-sponsibli  |.'ildie  otli,-,  s.  He  was 
elected  a  surrogate,  was  twice  Speaker  of  the.  Indiana 
house  of  rcprc-cnlatue-.  a  eomnii  -  -:•  -m  -r  to  treat  with  the 
Indians,  was  ,,  [icmocnitic  member  of  Congress,  elected  in 

•M    I -."'.I,  and    in    1M:|.  when    hi-  <va 

of  the  llonse  of  KcpresentatiM-  at  Washington.  In  IM.S 
he  became  I  .  S.  commissioner  to  Cliina,  was  governor  of 
Oregon  Territory  (1853-54),  and  in  1852  was  president  of 
the  convention  ,,t  Baltimore  which  nominated  Franklin 
Pierce  for  President.  Hied  at  Carlisle,  Ind.,  An. 

Davis  (.MATTHEW  L.),  an  American  writer,  horn  in  New 
York  in  17<iti,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Aaron  Burr.  His 
chief  work  is  ••  .Mcmoii-  of  the  Life  of  Aaron  Burr"  (2  vols., 
1836-37).  Died  June  21,  1850. 

Davis  (\ATIIAN  SMITH).  M.  D.,  was  born  at  Greene, 
Chennn-o  co..  V  V..  Jan.  '.i,  1S17,  and  received  his  , 
cal  education  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  He  was  in  IMs  editor  of 
the  "Annalist  "  in  New  York  City.  Since  1849  he  has  been 
a  resident  of  Chicago,  lie  was  editor  of  the  "Chicago 
Medical  Journal  "  (1849-59),  and  in  1800  became  editor  of 
the  "  Chieug'i  Medical  F.vaniincr."  lie  has  published  a 
volume  on  "  Agriculture,"  a  ••  History  of  Medical  Educa- 
tion," "Clinical  Lectures"  (1873),  and  other  works.  He  is 
professor  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine  in 
Chicago  Medical  College. 

Davis  (\ATIIAXU.I.).  of  Limestone,  Ala.,  served  in  the 
house  and  senate  of  that  State  from  1840  to  1852.  He  was 
uneducated,  but  not  without  considerable  natural  gifts.  He 
died  in 

Davis  (NICHOLAS),  a  Virginian  who  settled  in  Lime- 
stone, Ala.,  was  a  representative  in  the  first  legislature 
held  in  Alabama,  and  served  subsequently  in  the  senate 
from  1820  to  1828. 

Davis  (NoAH),  a  Baptist  divine,  born  near  Salisbury, 
Mass.,  July  28,  1802,  entered  the  ministry  in  Norfolk,  Va. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Baptist  General  Tract 
Society  (established  in  1824,  afterwards  the  American  Bap- 
tist Publication  Society),  of  which  he  became  the  man- 
ager. He  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  fulfilled  his 
duties  in  the  Tract  .Society  with  great  energy  and  success. 
Died  July  30,  1830. 

Davis  (NoAn),  an  American  jurist,  born  at  Harerhill, 
N.  II.,  Sept.  10,  1818,  attended  the  district  school  at 
Albion,  N.  Y.,  whither  his  parents  had  removed  in  1825, 
then  the  seminary  at  Lima,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1841.  In  1844  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Sanford 
E.  Church,  afterwards  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals,  with 
whom  he  practised  law  in  Albion  for  about  fourteen  years. 
He  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  New 
York  upon  the  resignation  of  Hon.  James  Mullet,  in  which 
dignity  he  continued  through  the  two  terms  succeeding, 
until  in  1864  he  resigned  in  order  to  take  a  seat  in  Con- 
gress. He  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  New  York 
City  in  1869,  and  the  same  year  again  took  a  seat  in  Con- 
gress, resigning  in  1870  in  order  to  assume  the  duties  of 
U.  S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York,  and 
was  elected  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  same  district 
in  1873.  Soon  after  taking  his  seat  on  the  bench  there 
devolved  upon  him  the  conduct  of  the  important  trials  of 
Edward  Stokes  for  the  murder  of  Fisk  and  of  William  M. 
Tweed  for  malfeasance  in  office. 

Davis  (RF.rimx),  a  native  of  Tennessee,  was  born  Jan. 
Is.  Hi:;.  He  was  a  physician,  and  afterwards  a  lawyer 
and  judge  in  Mississippi,  serving  on  the  bench  of  the  high 
court  of  errors  and  appeals,  was  for  a  time  colonel  of 
Mississippi  Rifles  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  was  twice 
elected  to  Congress  from  Mississippi  before  the  late  civil 
war,  during  which  he  favored  the  Confederate  cause. 

Davis  (THOMAS  T.)  was  born  at  Middlcbury,  Vt.,  Aug. 
22, 1810,  graduated  at  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  in 
1831,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833.  In  1862  and 
1864  he  was  elected  a  representative  to  Congress  from  New 
Y'ork.  He  is  well  known  as  a  manufacturer,  and  is  con- 
nected with  coal-mining  and  railroad  interests. 

Davis  (TIMOTHY)  was  born  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  April 
IL'.  1S21.  learned  the  printer's  trade,  and  was  afterwards  a 
merchant  of  Boston,  Mass.  Ho  was  elected  in  1854  and 
ls.it,  to  Congress  from  the  Gh,u. •<  •:,  r  district  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  in  1861  was  appointed  to  n  position  in  the 
Boston  custom-house  by  President  Lincoln. 

Davis's  Strait  [named  in  honor  of  Cant.  John  Davis, 
noticed  above]  connects  Baffin's  Bay  with  the  Atlantio 
Ocean,  and  lies  between  Greenland  ami  British  North  Amer- 
ica. It  is  about  160  miles  wide  at  the  narrowest  part.  A 
constant  current  runs  southward  through  this  strait  from 
the  ciroumpolar  regions.  Davis's  Strait  is  frequented  by 
many  whaling  ships. 
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Da'vison,  a  township  of  Gencsee  co.,  Mich.  Pop.  1124. 
Da'vistoii,  a  township  of  Tallapoosaco.,  Ala.  P.  1578. 

Da'vits  (plu.),  [etymology  uncertain],  the  wooden  or 
iron  frame  used  for  hoisting  and  lowering  boats  on  chip- 
board. The  "  fish-davit"  is  a  gaff  used  in  fishing  the  an- 
chor. Boat-davits  have  been  to  some  extent  .superseded 
by  ingenious  BOAT-LOWERING  APPARATUS  (which  see). 

Da'vors  (.To.),  author  of  a  work,  now  rare  and  valuable, 
called  "The  Secrets  of  Angling"  (London,  1013).  This 
work  is  quoted  by  Walton,  and  the  writer's  name  is  doubt- 
less a  fictitious  one.  The  authorship  has  been  ascribed  to 
John  Donne,  John  Davisson,  John  Davies,  and  other  writers 
of  that  day. 

Davoud  Pasha,  a  Turkish  minister,  born  in  Mar., 
1816,  is  a  Catholic  Armenian,  lie  studied  at  Ijerlin,  and 
became  professor  at  the  military  college  at  Constantinople. 
lie  afterwards  was  secretary  of  the  embassy  at  Berlin,  be- 
came director  of  the  construction  of  telegraphs,  and  in  1861 
was  appointed  governor  of  Lebanon  during  the  strife  be- 
tween the  Druses  and  the  Maronites,  which  post  he  resign- 
ed in  1868,  becoming  minister  of  public  works. 

Davout,  or  Davoust  (Louis  NICOLAS),  duke  of  Auer- 
stadt  and  prince  of  Kckmiihl,  an  able  French  marshal,  born 
near  Noyers  (Yonnc)  May  10,  1770.  lie  was  a  fellow-stu- 
dent of  Bonaparte  at  lirienne,  and  entered  tlic  army  in  early 
youth.  In  1793  he  gained  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade, 
and  in  1798  went  with  Bonaparte  to  Egypt.  He  became  a 
general  of  division  in  1800,  and  commanded  the  cavalry  of 
the  army  of  Italy  in  that  year.  Having  received  a  mar- 
shal's baton  in  1804,  he  led  the  right  wing  at  Austerlitz  in 
Dec.,  1805,  and  defeated  the  Prussians  at  the  battle  of  Auer- 
stadt,  Oct.  14,  1806.  For  his  services  at  Kckmiihl  he  was 
created  prince  of  Eckmiihl  in  1809.  He  took  part  in  the 
Russian  campaign  of  1812,  and  was  wounded  at  Borodino. 
Ho  was  afterwards  governor  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  de- 
fended Hamburg  for  several  months  against  the  allies. 
During  the  Hundred  Days  (1815)  he  was  Napoleon's  min- 
ister of  war.  Ho  was  commauder-in-chief  of  the  French 
armies  in  1815,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Died  June  4, 
1823.  (See  CHEXIER,  "  Vie  du  Margchal  Davout,"  1806.) 

Da'vy  (Sir  HI-MPHRY),  BART.,  F.  R.  8.,  a  celebrated 
English  chemist,  was  born  Dec.  17,  1778,  at  Penzance, 
Cornwall.  At  an  early  age  he  displayed  a  taste  for  fiction 
and  poetry,  and  when  eleven  years  old  ifl  said  to  have 
composed  part  of  an  epic  of  which  the  hero  was  Diomede, 
son  of  Tydeus.  Even  in  this  work  he  manifested  great 
powers  of  imagination  and  invention.  He  has  left  some 
respectable  fugitive  poems  of  a  later  date.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  sixteen,  and  shortly  after  this  event  Gregory 
Watt,  son  of  the  inventor  James  Watt,  took  lodgings  at  his 
mother's  house.  The  young  men  were  congenial  in  tastes, 
and  a  warm  intimacy  grew  up  between  them,  which  seems  to 
have  played  an  important  part  in  determining  the  studies 
and  directing  the  genius  of  young  Davy.  But  to  Mr.  Da- 
vies  Gilbert  the  cause  of  science  is  still  more  indebted  for 
the  encouragement  which  ho  early  gave  to  Davy,  and  finally 
for  presenting  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Royal  Institution  in 
London.  He  was  associated  in  1798  with  Doctor  Beddoes 
at  Bristol  in  the  Pneumatic  Institution  founded  by  that 
gentleman.  The  next  year  appeared  his  first  contribution 
to  science,  under  the  name  of  "  Essays  on  Heat  and  Light, 
with  a  New  Theory  of  Respiration,"  which  formed  part  of 
a  volume  published  by  Doctor  Beddoes.  In  1800  his  "  Re- 
searches, Chemical  and  Philosophical,  chiefly  concerning 
Nitrous  Oxide  and  its  Respiration,"  attracted  much  atten- 
tion among  scientists.  These  "  Researches  "  made  known 
his  discovery  of  the  peculiar  intoxicating  or  exhilarating 
properties  of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  and  contain,  besides,  the 
results  of  interesting  and  dangerous  experiments  on  the 
respiration  of  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  carburettcd  hydrogen, 
carbonic  acid,  and  nitrous  gases.  In  1S01  he  lectured  for 
the  first  time  before  the  Royal  Institution,  in  which  he  was 
made  a  professor  in  1802.  He  was  pre-eminently  success- 
ful as  a  lecturer.  In  1807  he  delivered  before  the  Royal 
Society  his  second  Bakerian  lecture,  in  which  he  gave  an 
account  of  the  decomposition  by  galvanism  of  the  lixed  al- 
kalies, his  great  achievement,  by  which  ho  proved  that  these 
alkalies  are  merely  metallic  oxides.  It  has  been  justly  said 
that  since  the  time  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  no  contribution 
has  been  made  to  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions"  equal 
in  importance  to  Davy's  account  of  this  great  discovery. 
It  is  lamentable  that  one  whose  intellectual  gifts  were  of 
so  high  an  order  should  not  have  been  above  the  intoxica- 
tion of  fame.  Yet  it  is  true  that  after  Davy's  rapid  rise 
to  fame  he  was  sometimes  guilty  of  an  overbearing  spirit, 
especially  in  his  relation  to  younger  seekers  for  distinction, 
a  circumstance  the  less  justifiable  when  wo  consider  how 
much  he  himself  owed  to  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  i 
scientific  men.  He  was  knighted  in  1812,  and  not  long  | 


afterwards  he  married  a  widow  (Mrs.  Apreecc)  of  accom- 
plishments and  fortune.  He  was  made  a  baronet  in  INKS. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  his  inventions  is  the  safety- 
lamp  (1815-17).  He  became  president  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety in  1S20,  and  WHS  elected  to  that  office  for  seven  suc- 
ceeding years.  In  1827  his  failing  health  compelled  him 
to  resign.  He  died  May  28,  1829,  at  Geneva. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  his  many  important  works: 
"Elements  of  Chemical  Philosophy"  (1812);  "Elements 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry"  (1813);  papers  concerning 
"  Fire-Damp,"  etc.  and  accounts  of  his  researches  relating 
to  " Oxyuiuriatic  Acid"  and  "Fluoric  Compounds."  After 
his  death  were  published  his  "  Consolations  in  Travel," 
consisting  principally  of  reflections  and  speculations  of  a 
religious  nature.  Davy  appears  to  have  been  endowed  to 
the  fullest  extent  with  all  those  gifts  necessary  to  a  pro- 
found student  of  the  laws  of  nature.  His  intellect  was  at 
once  comprehensive  and  penetrating,  and  he  possessed,  in 
addition,  an  inexhaustible  invention  and  fertility  in  re- 
sources, joined  to  an  enthusiasm  which  no  difficulties  could 
discourage.  (See  "Life  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,"  l>v  Dn. 
J.  A.  PARIS,  1831 ;  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,"  by  his  brother,  DK.  JOHN  DAW,  1836.) 

REVISED  BY  J.  THOMAS. 

Davy  (Jonx),  M.  D.,  a  brother  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
was  born  at  Penzance,  Cornwall,  May  2-1,  17111,  received 
his  medical  education  at  Edinburgh,  graduating  in  1S14; 
entered  the  British  army  service,  and  was  on  duty  chiefly 
in  foreign  parts.  He  published  various  professional  and 
other  works,  of  which  the  best  known  is  a  "Life"  of  his 
illustrious  brother.  He  was  himself  an  able  scientific  ob- 
server. Died  April  24,  1868. 

Davy's  Safety-Lamp,  invented  by  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  (1815-17), consists  of  acommon  oil  lamp  surrounded 
by  wire  gauze  of  400  meshes  to  the  square  inch.  It  is  used 
in  coal-mines  where  fire-damp  abounds.  The  explosion  of 
fire-damp  was  formerly  a  very  frequent  cause  of  the  de- 
struction of  life  and  property.  This  loss  has  been  mate- 
rially diminished  by  the  .safety-lamp.  The  principle  is  as 
follows:  When  fire-damp  (light  carburctted  hydrogen  gas 
mixed  with  air)  is  touched  by  a  flame  it  explodes  with  great 
violence,  but  its  flame  cannot  pass  through  fine  wire  net- 
ting, because  the  wire  conducts  away  the  heat,  leaving  the 
gas  on  the  outside  too  cold  to  take  fire,  for  it  happily  re- 
quires an  intense  heat  to  inflame  the  fire-damp.  The  space 
within  the  wire  netting  sometimes  becomes  filled  with  the 
flame.  It  is  customary  in  well-regulated  mines  for  the 
workmen  to  withdraw  at  such  times  until  after  good  venti- 
lation has  been  restored.  The  safety-lamp  is  unfortunately 
no  protection  against  the  very  explosive  "white-damp," 
which  is  charged  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This  gas  ia 
readily  detected  by  its  smell,  which  resembles  that  of  rot- 
ten eggs.  It  is  fatally  poisonous  to  miners  even  when 
much  diluted  with  air.  Latterly,  various  other  safety- 
lamps  have  been  invented,  but  thus  far  there  is  no  absolute 
protection  against  the  explosion  of  gases  in  coal-mines. 
Vigilance  in  observing  the  signs  of  the  presence  of  dan- 
gerous gases,  and  in  securing  good  ventilation,  is  indis- 
pensable to  safety.  Recent  observations  appear  to  show 
that  terrestrial  magnetism  has  a  certain  influence,  as  yet 
unexplained,  upon  the  generation  of  these  gases. 

Daw,  or  Jackdaw,  the  Comis  moneilaln,  a  bird  of 
the  crow  family,  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  four- 
teen inches  long,  black,  with  a  smoky-gray  neck.  Daws 


Daw,  or  Jackdaw. 


are  very  cunning,  social,  and  active  birds,  often  nesting  in 
church-towers  and  old  castles.  They  build  a  nest  of  sticks, 
of  which  they  sometimes  collect  a  large  quantity.  They 
frequent  large  towns. 

Dawes  (HENRY  LAI:RF.NS),  an  American  lawyer  and 
statesman,  born  at  Cummington,  Mass.,  Oct.  30,  1816, 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1S39,  was  newspaper  editor,  ami 
studied  and  practised  law.  Ho  was  a  member  of  both 
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ho'i.scs  <if  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  di-trict  aitor 
-    been  a    member  of  Cnligre--    since   1851 

oompii  -I  ;i  promintol  petition  as chairman  of  the  oommlt- 

tec  ,,,,  appio[,n:iLion-  and  that  nf   wa\-  Mini  means. 

I)a«i-<in  i  !:.«. i  MIL i,  a  licriniin  actor,  lidrn  at  V.'arsaw 
May  |s.  1818,  of  Jewimh  stock.  I'mm  lx.'-  i"  l8Mh»w«i 
engaged  at  the  rojil  tbetta  In  Dresden,  wheri  if;-  n  nder- 

(ioethc's.   mill   Schiller's  chaiaelcis 
mii.-li  admired.      Kruin  1860  to  1868  he  was  in  Amer- 
ica.     Hied   l-'eh.  U,   Is7-'. 

Haw'son,  a  county  in   the  N.  of  Georgia.     An •.. 
square  mil**.     It  i-  drained  bj  the   ivtonah  EUrw.     The 
surface   is  hill-.  :    tin-  .-oil   is   partly   fertile.      Corn,  cotton, 
«•.,., I,  ami  tobacco  arc  raised.    Capital,  Dawsonvillo.    Pop. 
i::i'i'.i. 

UiiWMOn,  a  county  in  the  N.  K.  »f  Montana  Territory. 
Area.  :;o,:;iM)  square  miles.     It  is  drained  by  the  .M 
and  Milk  Rivers.     Top.  177. 

DilWMon,  ft  county  in  Central  Nebraska.  Area,  1008 
square  miles.  It  is  intorseetcd  by  the  Union  Pacific  1(.  li. 
ami  the  I'hitte  Kivor.  The  surface  is  nearly  level.  Capi- 
tal. 1'lmil  Creek.  Pop.  103. 

Dawson,  a  post-village,  eapital  of  Terrell  co.,  (Ja.,  on 

the  Smith  \\e-tern  It.  It..  '.IS  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Macon.  It 
has  one  weekly  newspaper  ami  a  ear  factory.  It  con- 
tains the  South  Georgia  Male  Institute.  I'op.  109D. 

\VKSII.\  ,V  COMIIS,  I'uoes.  ".lot  ii\\i.." 
Dawson   (HKNHV  HAIITHX),  an   historian,  was  born  at 
Qosliertnn.  |/n   ..Injure.  Knglan  I.  .Inne  S.  ISUI.and  with  his 
parents  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  IS:U.     In  1S45  he  became  a 
temperance  journalist    in    New  York.     Ho  has  published 
I  and  antiquarian  works,  chiefly  relating  to 
the  Revolutionary  period  in  the  U.  S.    He  has  been  a  Dem- 
ocratic editor  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  (1855-60),  and  in  the  lat- 
ter year  heeame  editor  of  the  "Historical  Magazine." 

Dawson  (Joux  WII.LIAK),  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  an  eminent 
geologist,  born  at  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia,  Oct.,  1S20.  He  was 
educate.!  at  thu  University  of  Edinburgh.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  Sir  Charles  Lyoll  he  made  explorations  in  the 
province  of  Nova  .Scotia  in  1841,  and  gave  an  account  of 
its  geology  in  tho  "Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  London."  II"  was  appointed  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion in  \o\a  Scotia  in  1  S.'HI,  and  principal  of  McCill  Col- 
lege at  Montreal  1855,  which  position  he  still  holds  (1873). 
In  1848  he  published  a  "  Handbook  of  tho  Geography  and 
Natural  History  of  Nova  Scotia,"  "  Hints  to  the  Farmers 
of  N  (1853),  "Acadian  Geology"  ( 1855;  en- 

larged i-d.  1st;--),  "  Archaia,  or  Studies  of  tho  Cosmogony 
and  Natural  History  of  tho  Hebrew  Scriptures  "  i  I 
also  an  excellent  popular  treatise  on  geology,  published 
serially  in  the  "Leisure  Hour"  (1871-72),  ropublished 
(1X7:11 'under  tlie  title  "Tho  Story  of  the  Earth  and  Man." 
He  has  contributed  numerous  geological  memoirs  and  art- 
icles to  tho  "  Proceedings  of  tho  Geological  Society  of  Lon- 
don," "  The  Canadian  Naturalist,"  "  Silliman's  Journal," 
and  other  periodicals.  Ho  is  author  of  tho  admirable 
article  on  GEOLOGY  published  in  this  work. 

l>n\vs»ii  (LiviK*  I,.),  T.  S.  M.  C.,  born  Fob.  5,  1837, 
in  Kentucky,  entered  the  marine  corps  as  second  lieuten- 
ant Jan.  ):>.  Is.'1.  became  a  first  lieutenant  early  in  1801, 
and  ft  captain  Nov.  23  of  the  same  year.  He  was  br> 
major  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  at  the  assault 
on  Fort  Fisher  on  Jan.  15,  1865,  where  ho  led  tho  marines 
of  the  licet.  FOXHALL  A.  PARKER,  U.  S.  N. 

Dawson  (Wii.i.iAM  C.),  a  distinguished  lawyer,  jurist, 
and  statesman  of  Georgia,  born  Jan.  4,  1798,  was  educated 

at  the  university  of  the  Slate,  graduated  in  ISIIl.  studied 
law  at  Lilchlield,  Conn.,  and  settled  at  Greensboro',  (ia..  in 
his  natho  county.  For  twch  e  years  ho  was  clerk  of  the 
house  of  representatives  of  tho  general  assembly  of  the 
State,  lie  uas  se\eral  times  a  member  of  tho  house  and 
senate  of  the  State  legislature,  lie  was  a  member  of  tho 
House  in  the  l-'ederal  Congress  from  Is:;;  to  IML';  after- 
wards ho  was  judge  of  the  superior  courts  in  his  State,  and 
from  is  r.i  to  is.i.i  he  was  a  Senator  in  Congress.  He  died 
May  5,  1856. 

Daw'sonville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Dawson  co., 
Ga.,  about  50  miles  X.  N.  E.  of  Atlanta. 

Dax  (anc.  Aijmr  Auyuntir).  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  I.nndes.  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Adour,  25  miles 
N.  K.  of  Hayonne.  It  has  a  cathedral,  a  bishop's  p 
and  some  manufactures  of  earthenware,  brandy,  lea'her, 
etc.  Hero  are  hot  saline  springs,  which  were  used  for 
bathing  '>v  the  ancient  Romans,  and  are  still  frequented 
by  invalids.  I'op.  IMC.'.I. 

Day  [Lat.  <li<-*  ;  Fr.joiir:  Ger.  Tag],  a  word  signifying 
either  the  interval  of  time  during  which  tho  sun  is  above 


the   hori/.oll,   or  the  time  Occupied    by    a    eoniplete    revolution 

earth  withi'  I  u  the 

latter  sense  it   denotes  intervals  of  ditlerent    diirati"' 
curding  n-  the  body  with  which  the  revolution  is  compared 
is  tixed  or  movable. 

The  astronomical  or  solar  day,  also  designated  the  appa- 
rent day.  i-  the  time  which  elapses  between  two  cot: 
live  returns  of  the  sum,  meridian  lo  the  centre 

of  the  sun.  Astronomical  days  are  of  unequal  length.  t»r 
two  reasons:  1.  the  unequal  \c!oeity  of  the  eailh  in  its 
orbit,  which  resnl.  :er  apparent  daily  motion  of 

tho  sun  in  winter  than  in  summer;  2,  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptie.  which  causes  the  sun's  apparent  daily  motion  in 
right  .1  '>r  in  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator)  to 

be  less  at  the  equinoxes  than  at  tho  solstices.  The  astro- 
nomical day  is  computed  from  noon  to  noon. 

The  civil  day,  or  mean  solar  day,  is  the  time  occupied 
by  the  earth  in  one  revolution  on  its  axis  as  compared  with 
the  sun.  It  is  supposed  to  move  at  a  mean  rate  in  its  orbit, 
&nd  to  make  365.2425  revolutions  in  a  mean  Gregorian 
year.  This  mode  of  measuring  time  makes  the  days  all  of 
equal  length,  and  any  special  hour  of  the  civil  day  some- 
times precedes,  and  sometimes  succeeds,  the  corresponding 
hour  of  the  astronomical  day.  Most  nations  agree  in  fixing 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  civil  day  at  midnight. 

The  sidereal  day  is  that  portion  of  time  which  elapses 
between    two   successive   culiniii ation s   of  the.  same    star. 
Owing  to  the  great  distance  of  tho  stars,  and  their  appa- 
rent fixedness  in  space,  it  is  not  perceptibly  affected  by  tho 
earth's  orbital  revolution,  as  is  proved  by  all  known  astro- 
I  nomical  observations.    A  sidereal  day  contains  twenty-four 
i  hours  fifty-six  minutes  four  seconds  of  mean  solar  time. 
It  is  divided  into  twenty-four  sidereal  hours,  which  are 
subdivided  into  sidereal  minutes  and  seconds.     This  is  tho 
universal  modo  of  computing  time  among  astronomers. 

In  most  languages  the  word  equivalent  to  our  "  day  "  is 
also  used  in  a  much  more  extended  sense  to  denote  an  in- 
definite period  of  time.  We  speak  of  events  which  have 
transpired  "  in  our  own  day."  This  figure  of  speech  is  es- 
pecially common  in  Oriental  languages,  and  is  frequently 
found  in  the  Bible. 

Day,  a  township  of  Montcalm  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  510. 

Day,  a  post-township  of  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y.   Pop.  1127. 

Day  (BENJAMIN  F.),  U.  S.  N.,  born  Jan.  10,  1841.  in 
Ohio,  graduated  at  tho  Naval  Academy  as  ensign  in  I  si,  I. 
became  a  lieutenant  in  1862,  and  a  lieutenant-commander 
in  1866.  Ho  was  attached  to  tho  steamer  New  London, 
West  Gulf  blockading  squadron,  in  1862-63,  and  was 
wounded  in  a  night  engagement  on  the  Mississippi  July  9, 
1803.  His  services  on  this  occasion  are  thus  highly  spoken 
of  by  his  commanding  officer,  Lieut. -Com.  George  II.  IN  r- 
kins,  in  his  report  to  Rear-Admiral  Fftrragut  of  July  13, 
ISO.1!:  "The  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Day,  my  executive, 
officer,  deserves  particular  attention,  who,  after  b 
wounded  in  the  head,  remained  at  his  post  and  rendered 
valuable  service,  encouraging  tho  men  by  his  bravery  and 
coolness."  Ho  was  in  the  engagement  with  Hewlett  House 
batteries  on  James  River  in  1864,  and  in  both  attacks  on 
Fort  Fisher  in  1865. 

FOXHALL  A.  PARKER,  U.  8.  N. 

Day  (GEORGE  EDWARD),  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Pittsfield, 
Ma-s.. '.Mar.  111.  1S15,  graduated  at  Yale  (1833)  and  at  tho 
Yale  Theological  Seminary  (1838),  was  assistant  instruc- 
tor in  sacred  literature  there  from  1838  to  1840,  was  twice 
settled  in  the  ministry,  from  1840-47  in  Marlboro',  Mass., 
and  from  1848  to  1851  in  Northampton,  Mass..  from  IS.M 
to  1866  was  professor  of  biblical  literature  in  Lane  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  since  1860  has  been  professor  of  the 
•w  language  and  literature  and  biblical  theology  in 
the  theologieal  department  of  Yale  College.  He  has  taken 
great  interest  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
has  published  (1845-61)  two  reports  on  the  subject.  From 
1863  he  edited  the  "Theological  Eclectic"  till  1871,  when 
it  was  united  with  the  "  Bibliothcca  Sacra."  He  trans- 
lated and  edited  Van  Oostersee's  "Titus"  in  Langc's 
"Commentary."  and  has  also  translated  (1871)  Van  Oos- 
tersec's  "Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament."  He 
was  one  of  the  contributors  to  Smith's  "  Bible  Diction- 
ary," and  has  published  numerous  articles  in  several  lead- 
ing reviews. 

Day  (Rev.  HKXRV  NOBLE),  an  author  and  educator,  was 
born  at  New  Preston,  Conn.,  Aug.  4,  1808,  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1 -•-'».  was  ordained  to  the  Congregational  ministry 
at  Waterbury.  Conn.,  in  1S36,  became  professor  of  sacred 
rhetoric  at  tiie  Western  Reserve  College.  0.,  in  1840.  He 
was  a  railroad  president  for  many  years,  and  president  of 
the  Ohio  Female  College  (1858-04).  Among  his  numerous 
educational  works  are  "The  Art  of  Elocution,"  "  Kle- 
mcnts  of  Logic,"  and  "  The  Science  of  ^Esthetics."  He  is 
now  a  resident  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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Day  (JKREJIIAH),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  an  American  mathe- 
matician, born  in  Now  Preston,  Conn.,  Aug.  3,  1773,  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  in  1795,  became  in  1801  professor  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  tlmt  college,  and 
was  president  of  the  same  (1822-1846).  Among  his  works 
arc  tin  "  Introduction  to  Algebra  "  (1814)  and  "  Navigation 
and  Surveying"  (1817).  Died  Aug.  22,  1867. 

Day  (THOMAS),  an  English  author,  born  in  London 
June  22,  1748,  became  heir  to  an  ample  fortune.  He  sym- 
pathized with  the  American  patriots,  and  wrote  two  poems, 
entitled  "The  Devoted  Legions"  (1776)  and  "The  Desola- 
tion of  America"  (1777).  He  selected  from  a  foundling 
hospital  two  girls,  whom  he  educated  according  to  the  sys- 
tem of  Rousseau,  with  an  intention  to  marry  one  of  them, 
but  ho  was  disappointed  by  the  ill-success  of  his  experi- 
ment, and  married  Esther  Milnes  in  1778.  His  chief  work 
is  "  Sandford  and  Merton"  (1783-89),  a  popular  juvenile 
tale  of  great  merit.  lie  was  killed  by  the  kick  of  a  horse 
Sept.  28,  1789. 

Day  'nnsville,  a  manufacturing  village  of  New  Bremen 
township,  Lewis  co.,  N.  Y. 

Day-Ijil'y  (ffenientcallitt),  a  genus  of  liliaceous  plants 
having  a  perianth  with  bell-shaped  limb  and  sub-cylindri- 
cal tube,  and  globose  seeds.  Several  varieties  are  culti- 
vated in  gardens;  among  these  is  the  fragrant  yellow 
day-lily  (Hemerorallis  jlara).  It  is  a  native  of  Northern 
China,  Siberia,  and  Hungary  ;  it  has  been  accounted  good 
food  for  cattle,  but  another  species,  the  Hemerocallis  fnlva, 
has  more  profuse  foliage  and  is  equally  acceptable  to  cattle. 

Days'man,  a  name  used  in  England  in  former  times, 
and  sometimes  now  used  in  the  northern  counties,  to  signify 
an  umpire  or  elected  judge.  Its  use  dates  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  the  word  "  day  "  was  specially  employed  in 
judicial  proceedings  to  denote  the  day  assigned  for  the 
hearing  of  a  cause.  This  word  is  also  used  in  Scripture : 
"  Neither  is  there  any  daysman  betwixt  us,  that  might  lay 
his  hand  upon  us  both."  (Job  ix.  33.) 

Day'ton,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Marengo  co., 
Ala.  The  village  is  38  miles  W.  of  Selma.  Total  pop. 
6731. 

Dayton,  a  post-township  of  La  Salleco.,  III.   Pop.  653. 

Dayton,  a  post-village  of  Sheffield  township,  Tippe- 
canoe  co.,  Ind.  Pop.  385. 

Dayton,  a  township  of  Adair  co.,  la.     Pop.  139. 

Dayton,  a  township  of  liremer  co.,  la.     Pop.  419. 

Dayton,  a  township  of  Butler  co.,  la.     Pop.  383, 

Dayton,  a  township  of  Cedar  co.,  la.     Pop.  1546. 

Dayton,  a  township  of  Chickasaw  co.,  la.     Pop.  543. 

Dayton,  a  township  of  Iowa  co.,  la.     Pop.  939. 

Dayton,  a  township  of  Webster  co.,  la.     Pop.  975. 

Dayton,  a  post-township  of  York  co.,  Me.    Pop.  611. 

Dayton,  a  township  of  Newaygo  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  771. 

Dayton,  a  township  of  Tuscola  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  660. 

Dayton,  a  post-township  of  Hennepin  co.,  Minn.  Pop. 
t>51. 

Dayton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Lyon  co.,  Nev.,  is  on 
Carson  River,  12  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Virginia  City.  Silver- 
mines  have  been  opened  in  the  vicinity.  Here  are  several 
quartz-mills.  Pop.  of  township,  918. 

Dayton,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Cattaraugus 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Erie  R.  R.,  22  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Dunkirk. 
It  has  three  cheese-factories  and  several  lumber-mills.  Total 
pop.  1267. 

Dayton,  a  handsome  city,  capital  of  Montgomery  co., 
0.,  on  the  left  (E.)  bank  of  the  (Jreat  Miami,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mad  River,  60  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Cincinnati,  and 
67  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Columbus ;  lat.  39°  44'  N.,  Ion.  84° 
11'  W.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Atlantic  and  (Jreat 
Western,  the  Cincinnati  Hamilton  and  Dayton,  the  Day- 
ton and  Michigan,  and  the  Dayton  and  Union  R.  Hs., 
all  connecting.  The  Pittsburg  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati 
and  the  Short  Line  from  Cincinnati  pass  through  it.  and 
also  the  Miami  Canal,  connecting  the  Ohio  with  Lake 
Erie.  The  granite  court-house,  designed  after  the  Par- 
thenon, is  167  feet  long  and  62  wide.  There  are  forty- 
five  churches,  among  which  the  First  Presbyterian  and 
Grace  (M.  E.),  built  of  Dayton  granite,  are  fine  specimens 
of  architecture.  The  city  has  eight  public  schools,  a  high 
school,  the  Cooper  Seminary  for  girls,  and  St.  Mary's 
(Catholic)  Institute  for  boys.  It  has  a  public  library  of 
3500  volumes,  3  national  and  4  private  banks,  8  local  insur- 
ance companies,  2  daily,  2  -weekly,  1  tri-weckly  and  2 
weekly  (German),  and  2  weekly  religious  papers;  also  3 
semi-monthly  and  5  monthly  publications.  There  is  a  large 
water-power.  A  very  extensive  manufactory  of  railroad 
car?,  a  number  of  large  agricultural  implement  works,  em- 


ploying as  many  as  5000  hands,  six  large  breweries,  two  dis- 
tilleries, factories  of  stoves,  paper,  cotton,  and  woollens,  and 
extensive  limestone  quarries,  which  have  furnished  the  ma- 
terials for  many  buildings  in  Cincinnati,  are  among  tho  in- 
dustries of  Dayton.  Here  is  the  National  Soldiers'  Home 
for  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors,  on  whose  roll  are  the  names 
of  2000  veterans.  It  has  an  admirable  hospital,  a  library 
of  4000  volumes,  and  extensive  grounds — 600  acres.  The 
resident  manager  is  Hon.  Lewis  B.  Gunckel,  M.  C.  for  the 
Dayton  district.  The  tax-duplicate  of  Dayton  is  $25,000,000. 
The  streets  of  Dayton,  some  of  them  133  feet  wide,  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  twenty-fix  macadamized 
pikes  radiate  from  the  city.  It  is  the  heart  of  the  Miami 
Valley,  a  beautiful  and  productive  region.  Pop.  in  1S60, 
20,081 ;  in  187*,  30,473. 

W.  D.  BICKHAM,  ED.  DAVTOS  "JOURNAL." 

Dayton,  a  township  of  Kichland  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  968. 

Dayton,  a  township  of  Waupacca  co.,  Wis.    Pop.  871. 

Dayton  (ELIAS),  an  American  general,  born  in  New 
Jersey  in  1735.  Ho  became  a  colonel  about  1777,  and 
served  at  the  battles  of  Brandywine,  Germantown,  and 
Monmouth.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  (1787-88) 
Died  July,  1807. 

Dayton  (JONATHAN-),  LL.D.,  an  American  statesman, 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Elizabcthtown,  N.  J.,  Oct.  16, 
1760.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  was  a  delegate  from  New  Jersey  to  the  convention 
which  framed  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1787.  In  1791 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress,  in  which  he  acted 
with  the  Federal  party.  He  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  two  terms  (1793-97),  and  was  chosen 
a  Senator  of  the  U.  S.  in  1799.  Died  Oct.  9,  1824. 

Dayton  (WILLIAM  LEWIS),  LL.D.,  an  American  states- 
man, nephew  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Somerset  co.,  N.  J., 
Feb.  17, 1807.  He  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1830,  and  practised  at  Trenton.  In  1842  he  was  appointed 
a  Senator  of  the  U.  S.  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  in  1845  he 
was  elected  to  the  national  Senate  by  the  legislature  of 
New  Jersey  for  a  term  of  six  years.  He  voted  with  the 
Whigs,  and  opposed  the  extension  of  slavery.  In  1856  he 
was  nominated  as  the  Republican  candidate  forVice-Presi- 
dent.  Fremont  and  Dayton  received  114  electoral  votes, 
but  they  were  not  elected.  Mr.  Dayton  was  appointed 
minister  to  France  early  in  1861.  Died  in  Paris  Dec.  1, 
1864. 

De,  a  Latin  particle,  commonly  signifying  "down"  or 
"from;"  it  is  often  inltHsirr,  and  sometimes  prlratu-f  or 
iif'if(ttirt'.  having  occasionally  nearly  the  force  of  the  Eng- 
lish particle  mi  ,•  e,  g.  descmdo  (from  de,  and  .scando,  to 
"climb  "),  literally,  to  "climb  down;"  tlcroijitft,  to  "boil 
down,"  to  "  boil  thoroughly  ;"  deform  (from  furma,  "  form," 
"beauty,"  "grace"),  to  "  deprive  of  grace  or  beauty;"  de- 
compose, to  "t»(-compound."  De  is  also  a  preposition, 
signifying  "  concerning,"  also  "  from  "  or  "  down  from." 

Dea'con  [from  the  Gr.  2iaKofoc,  a  "servant ;"  Ger.  and 
Lat.  din<-»mui\j  in  early  times  an  officer  of  a  church,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  collect  and  dispense  alms.  According  to  an 
opinion  generally  prevailing  among  Protestants,  the  office 
was  at  first  secular,  although  it  is  evident  that  de:u.'uns  fre- 
quently exercised  spiritual  functions.  The  church  at 
Jerusalem  first  chose  seven  deacons,  who  taught  and  bap- 
tized, as  is  shown  by  the  example  of  Philip  the  deacon. 
In  the  second  and  third  centuries  the  duties  of  deacons 
were  increased,  and  it  subsequently  became  expedient  to 
divide  their  functions  among  the  archdeacons,  deacons,  and 
sub-deacons.  The  offices  of  archdeacon  and  deacon  were 
counted  among  the  higher  clerical  orders  (online!  major**); 
and  after  the  twelfth  century  that  of  sub-deacon  was  so 
reckoned.  In  the  Greek,  Roman  Catholic,  Anglican,  and 
Methodist  Episcopal  churches  deacons  are  clergymen  in- 
ferior in  rank  to  ministers  or  priests,  and  are  usually  pro- 
bationers for  the  latter  office.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  the  peculiar  robes  of  a  deacon  are  the  dalinatica 
and  the  stole.  At  Rome  there  are  eighteen  cardinal  deacons, 
of  whom  the  celebrated  Antonelli  is  one.  In  Protestant 
churches  the  position  of  deacons  is  various.  The  Baptists 
and  Congregationalists  have  deacons  as  superintendents  of 
the  temporal  affairs  of  the  church,  and  also  us  assistants  in 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  Among  Presbyte- 
rians their  place  is  often  supplied  by  the  ruling  elders,  but 
in  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  and  in  some  other  Presby- 
terian bodies  there  are  regularly  ordained  deacons. 

Dea'coness  [Gr.  q  {laxopoc  ;  Lat.  ancilla,  wmuV^p«,  dia- 
cojti'ssa],  the  title  of  a  rank  of  female  officers  in  the  apos- 
tolic and  early  Christian  Church.  They  assisted  in  the 
care  of  the  poor,  especially  of  their  own  sex,  gave  instruc- 
tion to  the  younger  catechumens,  arranged  the  ngapaj  or 
love-feasts,  and  took  care  of  the  sick.  Until  the  fourth 
century,  the  deaconess  was  required  to  be  a  maiden,  or 
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nid.pw  but  once  married,  and  sixty  years  of  age,  but  the 
u^i-  »us  fixed  nt  forty  liy  the  I'oiineil  nf  Chalocdon  (151 
A.  I).),  She  was  u--i-ied  l.y  the  Mil.  deaconess.  The  office 

gradually  died  "lit.   but   - IIT  in  the   Latin  than   in  tin1 

-everal  We-iern  uieils  in  the  fifth  aud 

,-i\th  centuries  forbade  tin-  eon-cci  at  i..u  of 
although  the  office  appears  not  tii  ha\c  !»•, -n  wholly  extinct 
till  the  tenih  or  eleventh  rrntury.  At  Constantinople  there 
»cre  deaconesses  as  late  as  the  In -ginning  nt'  tin-  thirti •.  -nth 
century,  with  no  truer  of  thorn  anywhere  else  in  the  Ka-t. 
In  monasteries,  nuns  who  take  charge  of  the  altarare  culled 
AeaooDMM&  ADO  BUton  of  Charitj  and  other  like  organ- 
izations perform  a  work  analogous  to  t  h;it  of ancient  d. 

a  nio\cment  for  the  resumption  of  the 
otliee  in  the  Anglican  ami  -'inic  other  I'rotestant  churches. 
\MHIII_- ih'>  German  Protestants  the  experiment  has  been 
successfully  tried.  A  largo  and  excellent  1'rotvstunt  school 
for  deaconesses  WHS  established  in  ls;i;>  at  Kaiserswert  h, 
I'russiii,  and  many  similar  institutions  have  since  sprung 
Up  in  Kuropo. 

Dead  Color.  In  painting,  a  color  is  said  to  bo  dead 
when  it  has  no  gloss  upon  it.  This  is  die. -ted  by  the  use 
of  less  oil  and  more  turpentine  than  in  ordinary  paints. 

Deaderick  (Wii.u.tM  II. I.  M.  I).     See  AITKMUX. 

Dcod'hetid,  the  extra  length  of  metal  given  to  a  cast 
gull.  It  serves  to  rceci\e  th,-  dross  (Lat.  i-rifmt  ii/<>rfun,i>. 
literally,  "dead-head  "  )  whieh  rises  to  the  top  of  the  liqne- 
tii  I  metal,  and  which,  were  it  not  for  the  deadhead,  would 
form  tin-  muzzle  of  tho  gun.  When  cooled  and  solid  the 
ileaillirad  is  cut  off.  In  popular  language  "dead-head"  is 
u-ed  to  denote  a  person  who  travels  on  a  railroad  or  enters 
a  place  of  amusement,  etc.  without  paying. 

Dead-Letter  Oilier,  in  (he  I'.  S.  postal  department, 
is  tho  place  where  unclaimed  letters  are  sent.  After  re- 
maining one  month  at  the  post-office  to  which  they  are  di- 
re.'led,  *'dead"  or  unclaimed  letters  are  sent  to  Washing- 
ton, and  are  opened  iu  the  dead-letter  office.  When  the 
writer's  name  and  address  can  be  iiseertuined  the  letter  is 
returned  to  him;  otherwise  the  letter  is  destroyed.  In 
1S72  nearly  3,000,000  letters  wont  to  tho  dead-letter  office. 
They  are  partly  classified  as  follows:  58,000  letters  had  no 
county  or  State  direction  ;  more  than  400.000  lacked  stamps, 
an. I  :i()00  were  posted  without  any  address  at  all.  The  sum 
oi  X'.>2,000  in  cash,  and  more  than  *:l,000,000  in  drafts, 
checks,  etc.,  were  found  in  these  letters.  It  appears  that 
on  an  average  every  letter  that  is  misdirected,  or  that  goes 
to  the  i  lea.  I -letter  ofli.-e  from  any  cause,  contains  one  doljar. 

Deadly  Nightshade.    Sec  lin.i.  \no\\  >.. 

DcadNet'tle  (Lumium),  a.  genus  of  plants  of  the  or- 
der Labiatie,  with  a  5-toothed  calyx  and  2-lipped  corolla, 
the  upper  lip  arched,  the  lower  trifld.  Tho  genera  (jaleop- 
git  and  Gnleobdolon,  resembling  the  Lttmimn,  are  often 
called  by  this  name.  Lnminm  pnrfnu-cnin  and  other  species 
are  common  weeds  in  Great  Britain,  and  are  naturalized 
in  the  U.  8.  There  is  an  old  belief  that  the  touch  of  the 
dead  nettle  causes  an  irritation  which  may  end  in  death  ; 
hence  the  name.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  quite  harmless. 

Dead  Reck'oning,  a  term  used  in  navigation,  signi- 
fies the  ealculation  of  a  ship's  place  at  sea  without  taking 
observation  of  tho  heavenly  bodies,  Tho  chief  elements 
from  which  the  reckoning  is  made  are  the  point  of  depart- 
ure (t.  - .  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  place  from  which 
she  sailed),  tho  course  or  direction  of  her  movement  (ascer- 
tained by  the  compass),  tho  rate  of  sailing,  measured  from 
time  to  time  by  tho  log,  and  tho  time  that  has  elapsed.  Tho 
data  are  liable  to  errors  and  uncertainties,  in  consequence 
of  currents,  changes  of  the  wind,  ete.  (See  NAVIGATION, 
by  LmrT. -COMMANDER  AI.EX.  II.  MoCoRHicK,  U.  S.  N.) 

Dead  lliver  Plantation,  a  township  of  Somerset 
eo..  Me.  Pop.  100. 

Dead  Sea,  or  Sea  of  Sodom  [Arab.  /lahr  Loot, 
"  Sea  of  Lot;"  ane.  /,«<•»**  .l*y>/m(i*i'fe«],  called  in  Scripture 
the  Salt  Sea,  a  celebrated  lake  in  the  southern  part  of 
Palestine.  Its  northern  end  is  about  20  miles  E.  of  Jeru- 
salem. Its  length,  as  determined  by  Lieut.  Lynch  in  1848, 
is  III  geographical  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  9  to  9}  geo- 
graphical miles.  The  Drearest  depth.  according  to  Lieut. 
Dale  i  ISIS),  is  ll'.ds  feet:  according  to  Lieut.  Symonds 
(1SI1),  1:150  feet.  Its  depression  below  the  Mediterranean, 
as  measured  by  Lieut.  Male,  is  l.".lii.T  feet,  and  its  bed  is 
dingly  by  far  the  deepest  known  fissure  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  The  Dead  Sea  is  fed  by  tho  Jordan  and  other 
streams,  but  has  ti"  apparent  outlet,  and  the  surplus  water 
is  carried  off  by  evaporation.  It  is  enclosed  between  naked 
cliffs  of  limestone,  whieh  on  the  eastern  side  rise  '.'111111  feet 
or  more  above  tho  water.  Tho  shores  present  a  scene  of 
desolation  and  solitude  encompassed  with  deserts  and  dreary 
Halt-hills.  On  the  southern  shore  is  a  remarkable  mass  of 
rock-salt  called  r*<tinu  ( Sodom),  which  is  supposed  to  in- 
dicate the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Sodom.  Large  quan- 


tiiics  of  asphallum  were  thrown  up  to  the  surface  of  tho 
lake  h\  the  earthquake-  of  ls;;|  and  !>:;:.     The  water  of 
this  lake  is  remarkable  for  its  meat  -peeilic  gravity  (which 
is  1.25,  or  one-fourth  greater  than  pure  water)  and    i 
tense  saline--,  nearly  seven  times  that  of  I  he  sea,  but  \aiy 
ing  considerably  at  different  seasons.     About  L' .  percent. 
is  tin-  average  proportion  of  saline  matter  by  weight.    The 
chloride-  of  ^.idiiim,  magnesium,  and  calcium  arc  lie 
abundant  .suits  dissolved    in  it.     Ducks    have    been    seen 
swimming  on  its  surface.     The  bed  occupied  by  this  lake 
is  part  of  a  long  and  narrow  depression  or  fissure  whieh  ex- 
tends from  the  Lake  of  (ialilce  southward,  and  is  nearly  200 
mile-  ill  length.    Tlie  adjacent  (aide-land  is  more  than  .'1000 
feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  so  that  tho  fissure  is  nearly 

0000  feet  deep.     It  is  supposed  that  all  of  tin-  dip: 

was  formerly  covered  with  sea-water.  (See  LIKI  TI:\  \VT 
l.v  M  ii,  "  Narrative  of  the  U.  S.  Kxpedition  to  the  Kivcr 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea."  IM'.M 

Hi:\  is  KB  BY  II.  I).  HITI  mix  K. 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  or  Deaf-Mute§  |  Kr.  «m<rc/«- 
fnurf*].  Those  born  deaf  arc  dumb,  becauso  they  cannot 
learn  to  speak  without  the  guidance  of  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing, which  enables  them  to  imitate  sounds.  The  same  is 
true  of  those  made  deaf  by  disease  or  accident  in  early 
infancy.  After  learning  to  speak,  the  occurrence  of  deaf- 
ness docs  not  greatly  impair  the  speech,  although  persons 
becoming  deaf  during  childhood  sometimes  retain  through- 
out life  the  childish  tone  which  they  have  learned.  The 
average  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  Europe  in  1830  was  about 

1  in   1500  of  the  total  population  ;  in   1850,  according  to 
the  investigations  of  Dr.  Peel.  1  in  1360.     In  the  U.S.  the 
census  of  1870  gives  the  whole  number  of  deaf-mutes  as 
16,205,  or  over  1  to  every  2.'t"ll  inhabitants.     Very  possibly 
these  returns  arc  only  approximative,  parents  being  often 
reluctant  to  acknowledge  this  defect  in  their  children,  and 
census  marshals  negligent. 

Congenital  deafness  is  reasonably  believed  to  be  caused 
by  imperfection  of  development  under  influences  which 
lower  the  grade  of  nutrition  in  the  embryo  during  gesta- 
tion, or  which  affect,  through  the  constitution  of  one  or 
both  of  tho  parents,  the  immediate  result  of  conception. 
Among  these  influences  tho  most  marked  appear  to  bo  in- 
temperance, marriages  between  those  nearly  related,  syph- 
ilis, and  scrofula.  Boudin  asserts  that  in  France  nearly 
25  per  cent,  of  deaf-mutes  arc  the  offspring  of  marriages 
of  consanguinity  ;  and  somewhat  similar  estimates  have 
been  obtained  by  Drs.  Howe  and  Bemiss  in  their  statistical 
inquiries  upon  the  effects  of  such  marriages  in  the  U.  S. 

On  account  of  the  comparative  helplessness  of  deaf-mutes 
they  were  placed,  in  the  code  of  Justinian,  among  persons 
incapable  of  the  legal  management  of  their  affairs.  Dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  they  were  deprived  of  the  right  of 
feudal  succession.  Yet  in  all  times  they  have  occasionally 
shown  considerable  capacity  for  culture.  Pliny  mentions 
Quintus  Pcdius,  a  deaf-mute,  related  to  the  emperor  Au- 
gustus, as  a  successful  painter  at  Rome ;  and  in  later  times 
the  uncle  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Sardinia,  notwithstanding 
tho  same  defect,  acquired  a  good  education.  The  earliest 
account  of  a  deaf-mute  being  taught  to  speak  is  ascribed 
to  Bede,  about  700  A.  D.  Kodolph  Agricola  of  Groningen, 
who  died  in  1485,  first  mentioned  an  instructed  deaf-mute. 
Jerome  Cardan,  half  a  century  later,  wrote  philosophically 
on  the  principles  involved  in  such  instruction.  Ponce  de 
Leon,  a  Spanish  monk,  who  died  in  1584,  and  Pasch,  a 
clergyman  of  Brandenburg,  were  the  first  teachers  of  whom 
we  have  any  account.  Juan  Pablo  Bonct  published,  at 
Madrid,  the  earliest  known  treatise  on  deaf-mute  instruction. 
Ho  gave  a  manual  alphabet  quite  different  from  those  which 
Bcde  has  preserved  as  used  by  the  ancients.  About  1660 
to  1700  Dr.  John  Wallis  of  Oxford  and  John  Conrad  Am- 
man of  Holland  published  remarkable  treatises  on  this  art. 

In  England  the  first  manual  alphabet  was  published  by 
George  Dalgarno,  by  birth  a  Scotchman,  but  residing  for  a 
long  time  at  Oxford.  He  died  in  1687.  The  first  school 
for  deaf-mutes  in  Great  Britain  was  established  in  Kdin- 
burgh  in  1760  by  Thomas  Braidwood.  Some  years  after- 
wards it  was  removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  London,  and 
thus  no  doubt  suggested  the  origination  of  an  asylum  in 
London  in  1792,  of  which  Dr.  Joseph  Watson  was  the  first 
principal.  The  first  public  establishment  in  the  world  for 
the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  was  founded  at  Leipsic  in 
177S  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  under  the  directorship  of 
Samuel  Heinecke. 

The  credit  of  systematizing  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  iji  Franee  is  ascribed  "to  the  abb<5  Charles 
Michel  de  PKp£c  of  Paris,"  but  greater  success  was  in  somo 
individual  cases  attained  by  a  Spaniard.  Jacob  Rodriguez 
Pereirn,  whose  school  was  conducted  at  Bordeaux.  These 
men  undoubtedly  both  contributed  to  the,  work ;  as  did 
also  Sicard.  the  successor  of  the  ahhc  de  I'Kp.'e.  and  Itard. 
In  the  U.  S.  tho  system  matured  by  the  experience  of 
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the  French  was  brought  over  in  1816  by  the  late   Doctor 
Thomas   II.   Gallaudet,  with  the  personal  aid  of  Laurent 


One-handed  Alphabet. 

Clerc,  an  educated  deaf-mute.  Other  names  especially  as- 
sociated with  useful  labors  on  behalf  of  the  same  class  are 
those  of  Dr.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  Lewis  Weld,  and  AVilliam 
W.  Turner,  of  the  Hartford  Institution ;  H.  P.  Peet,  LL.D., 


Two-handed  Alphabet. 


of  New  York;  Abraham  IS.  Walton  of  Philadelphia,  J.  A. 
Jacobs  of  Kentucky,  and  the  two  sons  of  Thomas  II.  Gal- 


laudet (Thomas  and  E.  M.),  and  Doctor  S.  G.  Howe  of 
Boston. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  on  record,  perhaps,  is 
that  of  the  instruction,  under  the  care  of  Doctor  Howe, 
of  Laura  Bridgman,  who  was  born  blind  as  well  as  deaf- 
mute.  By  attracting  her  attention  through  the  sense  of 
I  touch,  it  was  found  possible  to  develop  to  a  considerable 
degree  her  intelligence  and  capacity  for  communication  w  it  h 
others.  A  similar  example  occurred  earlier  in  Julia  Brace 
in  the  Hartford  Asvlum,  while  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  II.  Gallaudet. 

The  two  principal  modes  of  conveying  instruction  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb  are  by  the  manual  niiin-lntii/iinye,  and  by 
the  pupils  watching  the  lips  of  the  teacher  during  articula- 
tion. Real  objects  and  models,  pictures,  etc.  can  of  course 
also  be  used.  The  sign-language  is  much  the  most  easily  and 
rapidly  acquired,  anil  is  more  generally  employed  in  Europe, 
as  well  as  in  this  country.  It  is  largely  in  use  among  the 
American  Indians,  and  by  means  of  it  natives  of  the  most 
distant  portions  of  the  continent  can  understand  each  other. 
It  is  said  that  a  party  of  Indians  present  in  London  at  an 
exhibition  of  performances  by  deaf-mutes  were  delighted  to 
find  themselves  able  to  converse  with  the  latter  by  signs. 

The  method  of  teaching  by  nrtimlntinn,  the  pupil  learn- 
ing to  recognize  words  (and,  in  time,  to  utter  them)  by 
closely  watching  the  motions  of  the  lips  and  tongue  in 
speech,  is  not  favored  by  all  experienced  instructors.  Ex- 
cept in  very  few  cases  it  has  not  been  adopted  in  the  Hart- 
ford Asylum.  The  argument  urged  against  it  is,  that  the 
great  length  of  time  required  for  its  acquisition  can  be  bet- 
ter employed  in  obtaining  knowledge  according  to  the  sign- 
method.  Yet  it  has  sometimes  proved  very  successful,  as 
in  the  private  school  of  Miss  Rogers  at  Chclmsford,  Massa- 
chusetts. In  Christiania,  Norway,  in  1872,  a  deaf-mute  wus, 
by  instruction  in  this  way,  prepared  creditably  to  enter  the 
university  as  a  student.  Some  have  supposed  that  by  means 
of  lip-teaching  intelligent  deaf-mutes  might  become  pupils 
in  the  common  schools.  Itard,  and  his  successor  Blanchet, 
in  France,  and  the  Abbfi  Carton,  founder  of  an  institution 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Bruges,  Belgium,  are  amongst 
those  who  have  especially  labored  on  behalf  of  the  method 
of  teaching  by  articulation.  This  method  was  at  first  em- 
ployed at  the  Clarke  Institution  at  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts, but  has  now  given  place  to  the  Bell  system. 

A  new  method  of  teaching  articulation  has  recently  been 
brought  into  notice  in  this  country.  It  is  called  riatblc 
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Bell's  Visible  Speech. 

speech,  and  was  invented  by  A.  Melville  Bell,  a  professor 
of  vocal  physiology  in  England,  about  1848.  It  consists 
of  a  species  of  phonetic  writing,  based  not  upon  sounds, 
but  on  the  action  of  the  vocal  organs  in  producing  them. 
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The  character*  of  Ms  universal  alphabet,  a>  matured  in 
l.sol,  reveal  to  the  eye  the  position  of  those  organs  in  the 
formation  of  any  sound  which  the  huiii:in  mouth  can  utter. 
In  lMi',1  the  fir  ft  ati.-uipt  was  made  in  Kiigliuid  to  apply 
this  alphabet  in  the  in  struct  inn  of  dnif  iiiuti  >;  and  in  I'TZ 
inirodueed  liy  Mr.  A.  tiraham  l!«-ll,  tin'  son  nf  tin'  in 
.,.  mi,,  ill.-  riark.-  Institution  ni  Northampton,  »l»-n- 
it  has  superseded  the  old  method  of  itnitiition,  and  itt  the 
only  method  of  teaching  articulation  u.-i-d.  It  is  now 
(l*7Kj  used  in  the  American  asylum,  with  »  limited  nuiu- 

)„-,•  ,,f  I, oil ngcnital  .nid  semi-mute  pupils,  with  m 

Its  practical  value  as  a  means  of  instruction  with  all  classes 
of  deaf  mutes  has  not  li.-i-n  M  vet  sutlici.-ntly  tested.  Mr. 
Aliraham  i:.-ll  IMU  opened  a  school  for  instructing  teachers 
in  this  system  in  lloston. 

Ol  institutions  for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes  there  were 
in  1*70  about  80  in  Germany.  45  in  France,  21!  in  Cr.-at 
liritiiin,  and  KB  in  tho  United  States.  The  largest  in  Ku- 
ro|.e  is  that  in  London,  with  300  pupils.  The-  lare.-t  in 
America,  mid  probably  in  the  world,  is  in  New  York — 588 

?upils.     This  was  founded   in  1H18,   that  lit  Hartford  in 
817,  and  tho  asylum  in  Philadelphia  in  1820. 

Institution!   for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the    United  Stata, 
1872. 
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Pll|lll». 

Tcachcm. 
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179 
349 
137 
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225 
47 
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67 
165 
27 
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90 

84 

92 
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72 

25 
20 
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67 
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43 
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65 
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43 
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ill 
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10 

16 

40 

25 
26 
24 

28 
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11 
21 
11 

11 
31 

42 
20 
33 
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l'.io:i 

1 

290 
M 

262 
97 
:ws 
89 
304 
103 
119 

309 
61 

22 
186 

54 

164 
15S» 

131 

42 
30 

60 
67 

59 

60 
69 
60 

60 
68 

102 
26 
56 
24 

11 
68 

80 
43 
55 

4 

1 

10 
19 
11 

4 
8 
7 
8 
8 
7 

16 

4 

2 

4 

4 

8 
9 

6 

3 
1 

2 
8 
3 

4 
4 
3 

2 

5 
1 
2 
1 

1 

1 
1 

jn 

i 

7 
11 
3 
1 
14 

"« 
~2 
9 
1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

2 

"i 
l 

i 

i 
2 

8 
8 

4 
2 
2 

1 

2 
6 

6 

1 
4 

i 

17 
30 
14 
5 
22 
7 
14 
8 
9 

25 
5 

3 

8 

4 

10 
11 

7 

1 

3 

3 
8 
4 

4 

5 
6 

5 
5 

9 
3 
4 
2 

2 
6 

7 
2 

4 

Ann-rir:iTi  Asylum,  Hartford, 

1817 

ISIS 
1820 
lS2:i 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1845 
1845 

1846 
1846 

1819 

1S.-.1 

1852 

18.VJ 

1854 
1855 

1856 
1837 

1887 
1864 
1858 

1860 

1862 
1863 

1867 
1867 

18IW 

isr.'.i 
is;u 
1S7II 

1860 

!«.' 

1867 
1869 
1869 

18ii'J 

x.-w  York  Institution.  City. 

1'.  im>\lvania     "    I'hilada... 
Kentucky            "    llanvillo.. 
ihiu                    "  Columbus 
Virginia             "  Staunton.. 
Indiana                "   Indi.iiiap.. 
see          "  KnoxvlOe 
North  Carolina"   Raleigh  ... 
I  Ilinois  1  iistiuuion,  Jackson- 
villi.            

Ccorgla     Institution,   Cave 

South  Carolina  Institution, 

Missouri  Institution,  Fulton 
Louisiana         "           Baton 

Wiicniisin  Institution,  Dela- 

Miehlgan  Institution,  Mint. 
Iowa     Institution,    Council 

Jtllltls                             

Mississippi           Institution, 

T.-xas  Institution,  Austin.... 
Columbia     "            Wushing- 

National  College,  Washing- 
ton 1>  c 

Alabama  Institution,  Talla- 

Caliiornla  Institution,  Oa'ic- 

Kanvn  Institution.  IHathc... 
Miiiiirsota      "        Faribault 
Ma-saelmsi-tts   iClarkcl    In- 
stitution, Northampton.... 
Arkansas  Institution,  Little 
Koek      .  -  

Maryland  Institution,  Fred- 
erick City 

Nebraska  Instltution.Omahi 

West  Virginia    "      Romney 
Oregon                        Salem... 
St.  llndgct         "  (Catholic), 
St.  Louis,  Mo  
St.  Mary  Institution  (Cath- 

Institution  for  Improved  In- 
struct!    N.  Y.City  
Pay  School,  I'ittshuri,'.  I'a.... 
Dav  School,  lioston,  Mass 
Whlpple's     Home     School, 
Mystic,  Conn  

Total  in  :«>  Institutions,  1872 

I:L-,O 

105 

276 

REVISED  BY  HENRY  BARNARD. 

Deafness  [Lat.  mrdilatf  Fr.  murditt;  Oer. 
Ttittbhcit],  loss  or  imperfection  of  hearing,  may  be 
congenital  or  acquired,  permanent  or  temporary, 
complete-  or  incomplete.  It  may  be  (1),  "nerv- 
ous"— that  is,  caused  by  organic  or  functional 
of  the  auditory  nerve  or  of  the  brain  itself. 
Deafness  of  this  kind  is  sometimes  curable,  but 
frequently  it  is  permanent.  It  may  be  (2).  the  re- 
sult of  local  disease  or  accident.  Disease  of  the 
structures  of  the  car  frequently  follows  .scarlet 
fever,  and  is  often  of  a  scrofulous  character.  When 
such  disease  leads  to  organic  changes,  even  if  they 
81 


be  slight,  permanent  and  perhaps  complete  deafness  may 

n-iilt.  di,  Cerumen  (ear-wa.x)  trc.|ucntly  fills  the  pnscagg 
of  tho  ear.  In  such  cases  oil  should  lie  dropped  into  the 
ear,  and  a  ^.-nlle  tlow  of  warm  water  from  a  syringe  will 
generally  rem.ne  the  oK-tru.-tion.  (4),  When  the  mi  lulu-nun 

lym/iniii  i . -ar-drum)  is  accidentally  perforated,  much  g I 

is  often  doTie  liy  I  ho  UBe  of  Toynbce's  artificial  ear  drum. 
(5),  The  Kii.-ia.-hian  tube  may  b«  the  seat  of  mucous  in- 
flammation, and  may  require  surgical  treatment.  Counter- 
irritation  In-hind  the  ears,  the  use  of  general  tonics,  tte. 
may  he  Kcnelicial  ;  and  this  is  more  especially  true  of  the 
deafness  of  aged  people.  (Sec  TOYNBEE  on  "  Diseases  of  the 
Kar,"  1  siiu  :  KOOSA,  "  On  Diseases  of  the  Kar,"  new  ed.  1  ^7  I.) 
Since  the  year  1841,  when  the  attention  of  physicians 
was  first  called  to  the  subject,  the  growth  of  minute  fungi 
i  .\*/itry;/tii*.  etc.  i  in  I  In-  car  has  been  reported  to  be  a  com- 
mon cause  of  disease  of  that  part.  The  incatus  and  tym- 
panum are  sometimes  covered  with  the  growth,  in  ihe  t-n  m 
of  white  or  yellow  mould  on  their  surfaces.  Tinnitus,  in- 
flammation, and  the  accumulation  of  wax  are  attendant 
symptoms,  and  the  treatment  consists  in  the  application 
of  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  five  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
water.  The  fungi  arc  perhaps  tho  effects  of  disease  rather 
than  the  cause.  KKVISED  BY  WII.LARD  PARKER. 

Priik  (FRANCIS),  an  eminent  Hungarian  statesman  and 
orator,  born  at  Kehida  in  the  county  of  Zala  (Szalad)  Oct. 
17,  1803.  He  studied  law,  which  he  practised  in  his  youth, 
was  elected  to  the  National  Diet  in  1832,  and  became  the 
leader  of  the  liberal  party.  Soon  after  the  revolution  of 
Mar.,  1848,  he  became  minister  of  justice,  and  projected 
important  reforms  in  that  department.  He  resigned  office 
when  Kossuth  obtained  power  in  Sept.,  1848.  On  the  de- 
feat of  the  Hungarian  patriots  in  battle  in  1849,  he  quitted 
public  life  and  retired  to  his  estate.  Having  been  elected 
to  the  Diet  in  1861,  be  became  the  leader  of  the  moderate 
parly  and  the  most  popular  man  in  Hungary.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  address  sent  by  the  Diet  to  the  emperor,  and 
of  the  protest  against  the  imperial  rescript  in  1861.  Dctfk 
is  regarded  as  the  master-spirit  of  the  movement  by  which 
the  constitutional  autonomy  of  Hungary  was  restored  in 
1867,  and  large  concessions  to  civil  and  religious  liberty 
were  extorted  from  the  emperor.  From  that  time  he  re- 
mained the  recognized  leader  of  the  liberal  party,  com- 
monly called,  after  him,  the  •' Dcakist."  and  which  had 
without  interruption  a  majority  of  the  Hungarian  Diet. 
He  refused  all  offers  of  a  place  in  the  ministry,  but  no 
change  in  the  ministry  wag  made  without  his  consent. 
Died  Jan.  28,  1876. 

Deal  [from  the  Ang.-Sax.  dael,  a  "  portion,"  akin  to  the 
Ger.  Theil,  "part"  or  "piece,"  originally  a  piece  of  any 
kind  of  timber,  afterwards  applied  particularly  to  fir  or 
pine],  the  commercial  name  used  especially  in  Great  Brit- 
ain for  boards  exceeding  six  feet  in  length  and  seven*  inches 
wide.  Smaller  boards  are  called  battens.  Deals  are  gen- 
erally three  inches  in  thickness;  when  thinner,  they  are 
usually  called  planks,  but  thin  boards  are  often  called  deals. 
They  are  imported  into  Great  Britain  chiefly  from  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  British  America,  and  are  eawed  into  thinner 
pieces  for  use. 

Deal,  a  maritime  town  and  bathing-place  of  England, 
in  Kent,  is  on  an  open  beach  of  the  North  Sea,  near  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  Downs,  8  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Dover.  It 
has  been  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports  since  the  early  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  A  good  anchorage  extends  between 
Deal  and  Goodwin  Sands,  8  miles  distant.  The  place  is 
defended  by  Deal  Castle,  Sandown  Castle,  and  Walmar 
Castle,  in  the  last  of  which  the  duke  of  Wellington  died  in 
1852.  Csesar  landed  near  Deal  in  55  B.  C.  The  castle  wa» 
built  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1539.  Its  roadstead  is  famous  as 
a  resort  for  shipping.  Here  passengers  and  mails  are 
landed,  though  less  frequently  than  in  former  yean.  Itl 
trade  is  small,  and  its  manufactures  are  not  important. 
Pop.  in  1871,  8004. 

Deal,  a  post-village  of  Ocean  township,  Monmouth  co., 
N.  J.,  5  miles  S.  of  Long  Branch.  It  is  a  place  of  summer 
resort,  being  more  retired  and  quiet  than  Long  Branch. 

Deal  Fish  [so  called  because  its  thin  and  wide  body 
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somewhat  resembles  a  dml  or  plank],  the  Gy  net  run  nrcticiu, 
:\  lish  of  the  family  Ccpolidie,  is  from  four  to  six  feet  long, 
eight  inches  broad,  and  one  inch  thick,  and  is  found  in  high 
northern  latitudes. 

Dean  [Lat.  decauiu,  from  decent,  "ten,"  because  the 
dean  anciently  presided  over  ten  canons],  an  ecclesiastical 
title  applied  to  officers  of  several  different  kinds.  In  some 
of  the  Anglican  churches  deans  are  dignitaries  next  in 
rank  to  the  bishops.  They  preside  over  the  chapters  of 
canons  and  prebendaries,  and  in  the  old  dioceses  nominally 
elect  the  bishops.  In  England  they  are  attached  to  each 
diocese.  Rural  deans  are  inspectors  of  parishes,  who  make 
report  of  their  visitations  to  the  bishop.  Deans  of  college 
faculties  are  the  presiding  or  executive  officers.  Various 
chapels  in  England  and  the  chapel-royal  of  Scotland  have 
deans  attached  to  them.  The  three  Scottish  deans  are  Pres- 
byterians of  the  national  Church. 

Dean  (A»os),  LL.D.,  was  born  at  Barnard,  Vt,,  Jan. 
16,  1803,  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1822,  became  an 
eminent  lawyer,  and  was  a  professor  of  medical  jurispru- 
dence in  the  medical  school  and  of  law  in  the  law  school 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.  Died  Jan.  26, 1868.  He  was  the  author  of 
many  valuable  law  treatises,  and  also  published  "Philosophy 
of  Human  Life"  (1839),  "Medical  Jurisprudence"  (1854), 
and  other  works.  Since  his  death  his  "  History  of  Civili- 
zation "  (7  vols.  8vo)  has  been  published  (1868-69). 

Dean  (JAMES),  LL.D.,  was  born  at  Windsor,  Vt.,  Nov. 
26,  1776,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1800,  was  tutor  in  the 
University  of  Vermont  (1807-09),  and  professor  of  mathe- 
matics there  (1809-14,  1821-24).  He  published  a  "  Gazet- 
teer of  Vermont"  (1808).  Died  Jan.  20,  1849. 

Dean  (.JOHN  WARD),  an  antiquary,  was  born  at  Wiscas- 
set,  Me.,  Mar.  13,  1815.  He  published  a  "Memoir  of  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Ward"  (1868),  "Memoir  of  Rev.  Michael  Wig- 
glesworth  "  (1871),  and  a  great  number  of  accurate  and 
valuable  papers  upon  history,  biography,  and  genealogy. 

Dean  (  JTLIA),  a  beautiful  and  talented  actress,  was  born 
at  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y.,  July  22,  1830.  Her  grandfather 
and  father  (Samuel  and  Edwin  Dean)  were  actors  of  repute. 
Her  mother  was  the  actress  Julia  Drake.  She  married  a  Mr. 
Hayne  in  1855,  was  divorced  in  1866,  and  married  a  Mr. 
Cooper  soon  after.  She  had  great  popularity  in  the  West 
and  South.  Died  Mar.  6,  1868. 

Dean  (Rev.  PAUL),  a  distinguished  minister  of  the 
Universalist  and  Unitarian  denominations,  was  born  in 
Barnard,  Vt.,  in  1789.  He  held  the  doctrine  of  the  so- 
called  Restorationists,  and  was  pastor  of  churches  in  Bos- 
ton and  in  Easton,  Mass.  He  published  numerous  ser- 
mons, etc.  Died  at  Framingham,  Mass.,  Oct.  1,  1860. 

Dean  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  a  Baptist  missionary,  born  at 
Morrisj-ille,  N.  Y.,  June  21, 1807,  and  in  1834  became  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  society  now  known  as  the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union.  His  labors  have  been  devoted  to  the 
Chinese  in  their  native  country,  and  also  in  Siam,  where 
thev  are  very  numerous.  He  is  the  author  of  several  re- 
ligious works  in  the  Chinese  language,  into  which  he  has 
translated  parts  of  the  Bible. — MRS.  THEODOSIA  A.  B. 
DEAN,  his  second  wife,  died  in  1843.  A  memoir  of  her 
life  has  been  published. 

Deane  (CHARLES),  LL.D.,  was  born  at  Biddcford,  Me., 
Nov.  10,  1813,  and  became  a  merchant  in  Boston.  He  is 
the  author  of  numerous  historical  papers  of  value,  among 
which  are  "Notices  of  Samuel  Gorton"  (1850),  "Memoir 
of  George  Livermore"  (1869),  and  "The  Forms  of  Issuing 
Letters-Patent  by  the  Crown  of  England"  (1870). 

Deane  (JAMES),  a  judge  and  missionary  to  the  Indians 
of  New  York  State,  was  born  at  Groton,  Conn.,  Aug.  20, 
1748,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1773.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  he  became  associated  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Mosely,  a  missionary  to  the  Six  Nations.  After  graduat- 
ing from  college  he  went  as  missionary  to  the  Canadian 
Indians,  and  was  employed  by  Congress  to  pacificate  the 
northern  Indians.  He  was  commissioned  as  a  major,  and 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  war  as  an  interpreter  at  Fort 
Stanwix.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  savages,  but  his 
life  was  saved  by  the  efforts  of  some  of  their  women.  He 
was  afterwards,  for  a  long  time,  a  judge  in  Oneida  co., 
N.  Y.,  and  held  other  offices  of  trust.  From  him  the  vil- 
lage of  Deancsville  was  named.  He  wrote  upon  Indian 
mythology  a  paper  which  is  believed  to  be  lost.  Died  at 
Westmoreland,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  10,  1823. 

Deane  (JAMES),  M.  D.,  a  geologist,  born  at  Colcraine. 
Mas-..  Feb.  l!l,  1S01,  studied  first  law,  and  then  medicine, 
of  which  he  commenced  the  practice  in  1831.  He  was  an 
excellent  operative  surgeon.  In  1835  he  made  known  his 
discovery  of  remarkable  fossil  footprints  in  the  new  red 
sandstone  near  Greenfield.  After  his  death  his  work  upon 
these  footprints  was  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 


tion. Ho  was  the  author  of  a  valuable  report  "On  the 
Hygienic  Condition  of  the  Survivors  of  Ovariotomy,"  and 
other  papers.  Died  June  8,  1858. 

Deane  (Jon.v),  an  English  seaman,  born  about  1679,  who 
while  in  command  of  the  Nottingham  galley  was  wrecked 
in  1710  on  Boon  Island,  off  the  coast  of  Maine.  Here 
the  crew  remained  twenty-one  days,  and  having  eaten  the 
body  of  one  of  their  number  who  had  died,  they  were  finally 
rescued.  Deane  published  an  account  ..of  this  affair  (Boa- 
ton,  1711;  5th  ed.  1762),  appended  to  a  sermon  on  the 
event  by  Cotton  Mather,  but  his  mate  and  others  of  the 
crew  published  a  different  statement  (London,  1711).  Deane 
was  (1714-20)  a  naval  officer  under  Peter  the  Great,  but  was 
banished  to  Kasan.  He  was  afterwards  a  long  time  British 
consul  at  Ostcnd.  His  name  is  appended  to  a  "Letter" 
(169!))  from  Moscow  to  the  marquis  of  Caermarthcn  regard- 
ing the  state  of  the  Russian  navy.  Died  at  Wilford,  Notts, 
Aug.  19,  1761. 

Deane  (SAMUEL),  D.  D.,  apoct,  born  at  Dcdham,  Mass., 
July  30,  1733,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1760,  and 
was  librarian  and  tutor  there  for  several  years.  He  was 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Fahnouth,  after- 
wards called  Portland,  Me.  (1764-1814),  author  of  "  Pitch- 
wood  Hill"  and  other  poems,  a  "Georgical  Dictionary" 
(1790),  and  other  works.  Died  Nov.  12,  1814. 

Deane  (SAMUEL),  a  divine,  poet,  and  historian,  was 
born  Mar.  30,  1784,  at  Mansfield,  Mass.,  and  graduated  at 
Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1805.  In  1810  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational  church  in 
Scituate,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  for  life.  He  published 
an  excellent  history  of  that  town  in  1831,  besides  several 
poems,  sermons,  etc.  Died  Aug.  9,  1834. 

Deane  (SILAS),  an  American  diplomatist,  born  at  Gro- 
ton, Conn.,  Dec.  24,  1737.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1758.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress 
in  1774,  and  was  sent  to  France  in  1776  as  a  political  and 
financial  agent.  He  was  recalled  in  1777,  charged  with  hav- 
ing deviated  from  his  instructions  by  making  extravagant 
contracts,  and  by  profuse  promises  to  many  French  officers 
whom  he  persuaded  to  enter  the  service  of  the  U.  S. 
There  is,  however,  very  little  doubt  that  Dcanc  was  a 
thoroughly  able  and  honest  man,  as  well  as  a  zealous 
patriot.  He  was  the  victim  of  the  unhappy  jealousy  of 
unworthy  men,  who  wrought  his  social  and  financial  ruin. 
Died  in  England  Aug.  23,  1789.  In  1842  too  tardy  justice 
was  done  his  memory  by  Congress,  which  after  careful  ex- 
amination of  his  accounts  found  that  a  large  sum  was  due 
to  his  heirs,  which  sum  was  paid  fifty-three  years  after  his 
death  as  a  poor  man  in  a  laud  of  strangers  and  enemies. 

Deane  (WILLIAM  REED),  a  genealogist,  was  born  at 
Mansfield,  Mass.,  Aug.  21,  1809.  He  was  a  nephew  of 
Samuel  Deane,  the  historian  of  Scituate.  He  was  a  large 
and  able  contributor  to  periodical  literature,  writing  chiefly 
upon  antiquarian  subjects,  genealogy,  and  the  early  New 
England  history.  Died  June  16,  1871. 

Dean,  Forest  of,  in  Gloucestershire,  England,  is  a 
picturesqucthilly  tract,  having  an  area  of  22,000  acres,  be- 
tween the  Severn  and  the  Wye.  It  is  mostly  the  property 
of  the  Crown,  and  nearly  half  of  it  is  enclosed  for  the 
growth  of  timber  for  the  navy.  Here  are  forests  of  oak, 
beech,  and  other  trees,  coal  and  iron  mines,  and  stone- 
quarries.  This  forest  was  formerly  notorious  for  the  de- 
based moral  and  social  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  who 
have  been  largely  reclaimed  by  the  influence  of  religious 
instruction. 

Dean's,  a  township  of  Edgefield  co.,  S.  C.    Pop.  1320. 

Dcans'ville,  a  post-village  of  Marshall  and  Kirkland 
townships,  Oneida  eo.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Ttica  division  of  the 
New  York  and  Oswcgo  Midland  R.  R.,  4  miles  S.  W.  by  S. 
of  Clinton.  It  has  an  academy  and  two  churches.  P.  195. 

Dear'born,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  Indiana,  border- 
ing on  the  Ohio  River.  Area,  291  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Whitewater  River.  The  surface  is  partly 
hilly;  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  is  based  on  limestone.  Dairy 
products,  grain,  wool,  and  hay  arc  the  staples.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  R.  R.  and  the  In- 
dianapolis and  Cincinnati  R.  R.  Capital,  Lawrcnccburg. 
Pop.  24,116. 

Dearborn,  a  township  and  village  of  Wayne  co..  Mich., 
on  the  Michigan  Central  R.  R..  10  miles  W.  of  Detroit,  It 
has  a  U.  S.  arsenal.  Pop.  of  village,  530  ;  of  township,  2302. 

Dearborn  (HENRY),  an  American  general,  born  in 
Hampton,  N.  II.,  Feb.  23,  1751.  He  served  as  captain 
at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  1775,  and  as  major  in  the 
campaign  against  Burgoyne  in  1777.  In  1778  he  fought 
with  distinction  at  Monmouth.  He  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Massachusetts  (1793-97),  and  secretary  of  war 
under  Jefferson  (1801-09).  Having  obtained  the  rank  of 
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jor-gencral,  lie  captured  York  (now  Toronto)  in  Canada 

April  27.  isi::.  II,-  «„.  I  .  s.  minister  lo  Portugal  (\W2- 
L'l).  Hied  June  li,  ISL".I. 

Dearborn  (HKXKY  AI,KXIMU:U  Si -IMMI:I.I.I.  :i  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  horn  ill  KM -li-r.  N.  II..  Mar.  .'!.  17^:1, 
graduated  :il  \Villiiim  iiinl  Mary  College  in  l*u."..  became  a 
hi  u  \  rr  in  Massachusetts,  was  a  brigadier  general  of  militia 

I'm-    Ilir   defence    of    l.u-fon    ill    1ML',    Was  il   member    of    <'"I| 

gress  i  1831  •     adjutant  general  of  Miissiichn- •!!- 

loaned   arms  to    llhode    l-hiipl   .lining  ••  Dorr's   rebellion " 

(IKIil).   for  which  ad    In-   \\:l-    removed.        Ill'  was  till'  author 

of  several  biographical  and  commercial  treaiiscs.  Hied 
July  •<'.!.  is;, I. 

Pens  ( Cii  \  IM.KS  i.  ;in  American  painter,  horn  in  Phila- 
dclphm,  Pa.,  in  I  sis.  He  was  n  grandson  of  Ralph  I/ard, 
the  iiiitriot  of  South  Carolina,  and  was  a  pupil  of  John 
Sanderson.  The  best  known  of  his  pictures  were  Indian 
and  prairie  scenes  from  the  far  West,  lie  became  insane 
and  died  in  . 

Deasy  (KirK.uin),  I.L.D.,  an  Irish  Roman  Catholie 
statesman  and  jurist,  liorn  iu  IS12  anil  educated  at  the 
1'niiersity  of  Dublin  (Trinity  College),  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  IS.'t.',,  beeanic  queen's  counsel  in  |s(o.  a  serjeant-at- 
law  in  IS.VS,  solicitor-general  for  Ireland  in  1859,  attorney- 
gciicnil  iii  |si;o,  and  a  baron  of  tho  Irish  exchequer  in 
I  si;  I.  From  is;,:,  to  I  Sill  he  was  in  Parliament,  belonging 

to  the  derate  Catholic"  party,  and  representing  the 

county  of  Cork. 

Death  [(Jr.  fMiarot;  Lat.  mart,  martin  ;  Fr.  mart ;  Qer. 
Tint],  the  cessation  of  vital  functions  in  animals  and  plants. 
The  active  phenomena  observed  after  death,  such  as  ma- 
terial decay  and  loss  of  heat,  are  merely  continuations  of 
processes  which  have  been  going  on  through  life.  The  cor- 
responding operations  of  repair  having  ceased,  the  destruc- 
tive processes  become  manifest.  In  a  short  time,  however, 
in  ordinary  conditions,  new  and  much  more  rapid  destruc- 
tive changes  are  induced.  (See  DECAY.) 

Local  or  partial  death  of  an  animal  is  called  mortifica- 
tion, gangrene,  or  sphacelus ;  if  in  a  bone,  it  is  necrosis. 
Molecular  death  of  animal  tissue  is  called  ulceration,  except 
in  bony  tissues,  when  it  has  the  name  of  caries.  Systemic 
death  is  said  by  Bichat  to  be  either — -1,  by  ''syncope,"  or 
fainting,  when  the  heart's  action  fails  from  lack  of  its  usual 
stimulus  ;  2,  by  "  asphyxia,"*  when  suffocation  occurs  or  the 
lungs  cease  to  act ;  or,  3,  by  '•  coma,"  when  death  begins 
at  the  brain.  Other  authorities  add  to  those  forms  death 
by  (I)  "amentia,"  or  deficiency  of  tho  blood,  by  (5)  "as- 
thenia," or  weakness,  and  (6)  by  starvation ;  but  these 
may  be  regarded  as  varieties  of  tho  first  form,  or  syncope. 
Still  others  reckon  as  distinct  forms  of  death  (7)  that  by 
paralysis — whieh  is  indeed  one  of  tho  causes  of  the  second 
form — that  produced  by  asphyxia,  or  apncr-a.  An  eighth 
form,  "  neeriEmia."  or  death  by  the  blood,  when  the  latter 
element  is  poisoned  or  changed  in  character  by  disease,  is 
Mieniioned  by  writers.  It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  some 
in  i:uices  (such  as  instantaneous  death  from  an  injury) 
to  any  one  of  these  categories.  It  is  asserted  by  many 
careful  observers  thai  dealhis  usually  painless,  and  that 
the  apparent  agony  or  struggle  so  often  observed  is  au- 
tomatie.  ('uses  are  on  record  of  burial  after  apparent 
death.  Sueh  terrible  mistakes  may  be  prevented  by  observ- 
ing the  rule  of  preserving  bodies  until  unequivocal  signs 
of  decay  are  observed. 

IlKVISKIl  BY  WlLLARD  PARKER. 

Death  Adder.     Sec  ACANTIIOI'IIIS. 

Death,  Brothers  ot,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Paul  the  Hermit,  whieh  was  sup- 
|n  -.'1  by  ['ope  1'rban  Ylll.  about  Il,:;il.  Thev  alwnvs 
carried  with  them  a  death's  head  to  remind  them  contin- 
ually of  death. 

Death,  Punishment  of.  See  CAPITAL  PI-XISHMEXT, 
by  Ki;\  .  Ann,  Sn:\  In,  .\ .  M.,  1,1, .1). 

Death-Watch,  the  name  of  certain  small  beetles  in- 


h-Watch. 
habiting  human  dwellings,  and  producing  a  sound  like  the 

*This  use  of    the   word    "  as|ihy\ia  "  i  which    literally  means 

"lack  of  pulse"!  is  most  unfortunate,  though  sanctioned  by 
usage.    A  better  word  is  "  apinea" — i.  e.  "  fidlnrc  ul"  breath." 


ticking  of  a  wntoh.     This  sound  being  more  readily  heard 
in  the  stillness  attending  sickm  --.  it  has  given  rise  to  tho 
superstitious     belief    that    it   prognosticates    death;     t 
the  name,  "death-watch."      Tin-  noi-c  is  produced  by  the 
insect  beating  its  head  against  the  wood  in  which  it  i- 
ci-iilcd.      It    i-  supposed  to  be  the  call  of  the  male  to  its 
mate.     The  couiinon  death  watch  (Anokiitm)   is  a  K| 
of  borer.      Il  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch   in   length,  and 
of  a  dusky-brown  color.     A  number  of  species  arc  found 
both  in  Europe  and  the  U.  S.     The  AIII-»II:>*  i,t<l*ui>n  in*,  a 
very   ditfercnt    inseel.    is  called    in    England  by   the 
popular  name,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

De  Augmentis,  or,  more  fully.  De  Aucmrntis 
s.- n-ii  1 1. -i  i  ii  in  (i.e.  "On  the  Advancement  of  the  S  •!- 
cures."  or,  as  Bacon  himself  renders  it,  ["On]. the  Ad- 
Mincement  of  Learning."  employing  this  word  in  a  some- 
what wider  signification  than  is  usual  at  tho  present  time  . 
a  celebrated  treatise  written  by  Lord  Bacon,  and  forming 
the  opening  chapter  of  his  great  work,  the  "  Iimtauratio 
Magna."  It  is  next  to  the  "  N»vum  Organum  "  Bacon's 
most  important  philosophical  treatise. 

Debacle,  a  French  word  signifying  "the  breaking  up 
of  ice  "  in  a  river  or  harbor.  The  term  is  used  by  geologists 
to  denote  a  sudden  rush  or  flood  of  water,  which  breaks  down 
nil  opposing  barriers,  and  leaves  its  path  covered  with  scat- 
tered fragments  of  rock  and  other  ttrbri*.  The  term  is  used 
also  to  designate  any  political,  moral,  or  financial  crash. 
De  Bas'trop,  a  township  of  Ashley  co.,  Ark.  P.  1386. 
Deba'table  Land,  a  tract  of  country  on  the  western 
border  of  Scotland  and  England,  lying  between  the  Esk 
and  Sark.  It  was  for  a  long  time  a  cause  of  contention 
between  the  two  countries,  and  even  after  its  division  by 
royal  commissioners  in  1542,  continued  to  be  a  refuge  for 
outlaws.  It  was  divided  by  a  line  drawn  from  E.  to  W. 
between  tho  rivers,  the  eastern  part  being  adjudged  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  western  half  to  Scotland. 

Deben'ture  [from  the  Lat.  debentur, "  they  (f.  e .  debts) 
are  owing"  (from  debta,  to  "owe")],  a  term  applied  to  dif- 
ferent documents  or  writings  acknowledging  a  debt,  as  the 
acknowledgments  given  by  railroad  companies  for  special 
loans  ;  also  an  instrument  or  writing  by  which  government 
is  charged  to  pay  to  a  creditor  or  his  assigns  sums  found 
due.  The  term  is  particularly  applied  to  custom-house 
certificates,  entitling  the  exporter  to  a  drawback  or  bounty. 
De'bir  (i.  e.  a  "  sanctuary "),  a  city  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  several  times  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  was  situated 
W.  of  Hebron  in  the  hill-country,  and  in  a  dry  and  arid 
place.  It  was  captured  by  Joshua,  or  rather  by  Othniel, 
was  inhabited  by  the  Anakini,  and  had  a  Canaanitish  king. 
It  was  afterwards  given  to  the  priests  of  the  Hebrews.  It 
was  also  called  Kirjath-sephcr  and  Kirjath-sannuh.  Its 
site  is  not  at  present  accurately  known.  There  was  also  a 
place  of  this  name  near  Jericho,  and  probably  another 
belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Gad,  E.  of  the  river  Jordan. 

Dcblni  [supposed  to  bo  derived  from  the  Low  Latin 
deblado,  to  "  take  away  grain,"  or  perhaps  anything  of  a 
granular  or  crumbling  nature],  in  fortification,  is  any  hol- 
low place  or  excavation  in  the  ground  made  during  the 
construction  of  a  parapet  or  siege-work.  The  earth  taken 
from  the  cavity  is  the  remblai. 

De  Blaquiere,  BARONS,  a  noble  family  of  Ireland, 
received  the  baronetcy  in  1784  and  entered  the  baronage 
in  1800. — Sin  WILMAU  BERNARD  I>E  BLAQUIEKE,  fifth  Lord 
de  Blaqniere,  was  born  in  1814,  ami  succeeded  his  brother 
in  1871.  He  is  an  officer  of  the  royal  navy,  though  now 
on  the  retired  list. 

Deblois,  a  post-township  of  Washington  co.,  Me.  P.  138. 
Deb'orah,  a  Hebrew  prophetess  and  judge,  the  wife 
of  Lapidoth.  gained  celebrity  by  her  successful  efforts  to 
liberate  the  Israelites  from  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan.  (See 
Judges  iv.)  She  is  supposed  to  have  composed  the  spirited 
and  beautiful  lyric  which  forms  the  fifth  chapter  of  Judges. 
Debouch  [from  the  Fr.  dfboiiclier,  to  "  pass  out."  to 
"empty  itself,"  as  a  river],  a  military  term,  signifying  to 
march  out  from  a  wood,  defile,  or  other  confined  place  into 
open  ground  :  also  an  outlet  or  available  issue  by  which  an 
iiriny  can  march  out. 

De  Bow  |.I  OIKS  Ilrswoonv  BKOWNSUN).  nn  American 
writer  on  commerce  ami  stati-tics.  was  born  at  Charleston, 
8.  C.,  July  10, 1820.  He  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  ISI  I.  In  1M3  he  removed  to  New  Orleans  and 
founded  "  De  Bow's  Commercial  Uevi, •  i."  whieh  he  edited 
for  many  years.  He  became  in  1M7  professor  of  political 
economy  in  the  I  iihcrsitv  of  Louisiana.  Died  at  Eliza- 
beth. \".  .i..  Feb.  i!7,  ia«. 

Debrec'zill.  ,i  royal  free  town  of  Hungary,  capital  of 
the  countv  of  Bihar,  is  on  an  e\tensi\e  -amly  plain  110 
miles  E.  of  I'csth.  The  houses  arc  mostly  but  one  story 
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high;  the  streets  are  unpaved  and  dirty.  It  contains  a 
handsome  town-hall,  several  hospitals,  and  a  Calvinistic 
college  with  twenty-four  professors  and  a  library  of  20,000 
volumes.  It  has  manufactures  of  earthenware,  combs, 
soap,  and  tobacco-pipes.  Here  are  extensive  markets  for 
cattle  and  swine.  A  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  , 
Protestants  and  Magyars.  It  is  connected  with  Pesth  by 
a  railway.  Pop.  in  1869,  40,111. 

Debt,  in  law,  means  a  sum  of  money  due  which  is  cer- 
tain in  amount  or  capable  of  being  reduced  to  certainty. 
Such  an  indebtedness  may  arise  either  as  the  result  of  a 
judgment  of  a  court  of  justice,  or  ou  a  scaled  instrument 
(specialty),  or  on  an  unsealed  instrument,  or  on  a  mere 
oral  contract.  Debt*  arc  thus  distinguished  into  such  as 
are  of  record,  or  of  special  contract  or  simple  contract. 
They  may  arise  either  on  an  express  or  implied  promise. 
Debts  may  bo  collected  by  an  action  of  debt,  or  in  some 
instances  by  an  action  of  covenant.  The  last  action  is 
resorted  to  when  the  duty  to  pay  is  derived  from  a  contract 
under  seal.  The  form  of  action  called  itulibitntitH  nxKttmpnit 
("being  indebted,  he  promised")  may  also  be  used  where 
the  indebtedness  is  incurred  by  reason  of  a  simple  con- 
tract. A  debt  may  be  discharged  in  various  ways,  as  by 
AccoRn  AND  SATISFACTION,  RELEASE,  PAYMENT,  NOVATION, 
etc.  The  statute  of  limitations  will  be  a  bar  to  an  action. 
The  time  within  which  the  action  must  bo  brought  under 
such  a  statute  varies  in  the  different  States.  (See  LIMITA- 
TIONS, STATTTE  OF,  by  PROF.  T.  W.  DWICHT,  LL.D.) 

ACTION  OF  DEBT  is  a  common-law  action  brought  to  col- 
lect a  debt.     It  is  also   used  to  collect  a  penalty  given  by  [ 
statute.     AVheu  an  action  of  debt  is  brought  on  a  written  ; 
instrument,  the  defendant  may  deny  its  existence.     If  he 
asserts  that  there  is  no  such  record  as  the  plaintiff  alleges,  ; 
his  plea  is  called  md  ticl  record  ;  if  he  claims  that  a  sealed  ' 
instrument  which  is  set  up  as  the  foundation  of  an  indebt- 
edness was  never  executed,  his   plea   is   non  e»t  facttnu. 
These  pleas  merely  deny  the  existence  of  the  judgment  or  i 
specialty.     If  he  has  any  other  defence,  he  should  disclose 
it  by  specially  setting  it  forth.     So  he  may  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  a  simple  contract  debt,  or  may  set  up  in  his  plead- 
ings any  special  facts  which,  while  they  admit  the  existence 
of  the  debt,  show  that  the  plaintiff  has  no  right  to  recover. 
A  judgment  in  the  action  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt  itself 
constitutes  a  new  debt,  on  which  another  action  may  be 
brought,  and  so  on,  unless  there  be  some  statutory  restric- 
tion of  the  right  to  bring  an  action  upon  a  judgment,  as 
there  is  in  some  of  the  American  States.     Under  the  codes 
of  procedure  of  some  of  the  States  the  technical  action  of 
debt  no  longer  exists,  as  there  is  but  one  civil  action.    The  j 
same  remedy  may  be  had  in  substance  under  a  complaint 
setting  forth  the  facts  constituting  the  cause  of  action. 

T.  W.  DWIQHT. 

Debt,  National,  of  the  IT.  S.  The  national  debt  of 
the  U.  S.,  as  it  existed  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1873,  consisted  almost  entirely  of  obligations  incurred  or 
accruing  since  the  beginning  of  1861,  and,  as  usually  stated 
in  official  reports,  it  was,  on  Jan.  1,  1873,  $2,162,252,338. 
But  this  sum  embraces  all  known  liabilities  of  the  govern- 
ment, including  the  entire  amount  of  currency  outstanding 
issued  by  the  treasury  directly,  with  various  items  of  old 
debts  long  unclaimed,  and  probably  obsolete,  though  still 
necessarily  carried  on  the  books  of  the  treasury.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  official  summary  statement  for  Jan.  1,  1873  : 

Debt  bearing  interest  in  coin  : 
Bonds  at  6  per  cent  ...............  $1,342,084,150 

Bonds  at  5  per  cent  ...............     414,5G7,:',i>'i 

$1,756,651,450  Interest,  $40,040,292 
Debt  bearing  Interest  in  lawful 

money  : 

Certificates  of  indebtedness  at 
4  per  cent  ...........................  678,000 

Certificates  at  3  per  cent  ........         2,780,000 

Navy  pension  fund,  at  3  per 
cent  ..................................      14.000,000 

$17,4S8JOod  Interest,       264,273 
Debt   on    which    interest  has 

ceased  since  maturity  ........        4,084,220  Interest,       345,991 

Debt  bearing  no  interest: 

Li'Kal-tcndcr  notes  ...............      337,500,000 

Old  demand  notes  .................          1,142,294 

Fractional  currency  .............       45,722,062 

<  Vrtilicutes  of  deposit  ...........        23,370.000 

Coin  certificates  ....................       2:i,2G::.iinii 

$4S2,997,3M 
Unclaimed  interest  ...........................................................  16,605 


Total  debt  ..........................................  $2,271,858,187 

Cash  in  treasury,  coin  ............     S74,:!5<>,276 

"  currency  .....         9,870,574 

Deposit  held  to  redeem  certif- 

icates ...................................        25,370,000  _  109,f>0.-,  SHI 

Total  debt,  less  cash  in  the  treasury  .....  S2.162.2~>2.:::w 

Bonds  issued  to  Pacific  Hallway  companies...'  .....      364,623,512 


This  repetition  of  the  official  statement  is  required  to 
show  that  the  debt  proper  is  substantially  little  more  than 
the  first  two  items,  of  five  and  six  per  cent,  gold-bearing 
bonds  named  above;  the  remaining  items  being  nominal 
or  contingent,  at  least  as  regards  demands  for  interest  or 
for  repayment.  The  certificates  of  indebtedness  are  all 
to  be  retired ;  and  the  navy  pension  fund  is  a  sum  nomi- 
nally reserved,  by  act  of  July  1,  1864,  to  secure  the  annual 
interest  of  $420,000  required  to  pay  pensions  in  the  navy. 
The  certificates  of  deposit  and  coin  certificates  represent  or 
arc  exchangeable  for  cash  in  the  treasury ;  and  the  currency, 
amounting  to  $403,232,062 — exclusive  of  demand  notes 
probably  in  greater  part  lost — is  not  likely  to  be  retired  or 
put  in  interest-bearing  bonds. 

The  six  per  cent,  bonds,  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
debt,  are  in  rapid  progress  of  cancellation  by  purchase  in 
extinguishment  of  the  debt,  and  also  by  substitution  of 
new  bonds  at  5  per  cent,  interest.  The  total  amount  of 
such  bonds  purchased  and  cancelled  from  May,  1869,  to 
Jan.  1,  1873,  is  $299,901,100  ;  and  the  amount  exchanged 
for  5  per  cent,  bonds  under  authority  of  the  act  of  July  11, 
1870,  is  $200,000,000.  The  act  of  Jan.  20,  1871,  authorizes 
a  further  issue  of  $300,000,000  of  such  5  per  cent,  bonds, 
to  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  cancellation  of  other  bonds 
bearing  6  per  cent,  interest;  and  a  contract  for  the  ex- 
change of  this  entire  sum  has  been  completed,  $100,000,000 
of  the  6  per  cents,  being  already  notified  as  called  in  for 
redemption,  and  subscriptions  having  been  received  for 
a  like  sum  of  5  per  cent,  bonds  to  replace  them.  On  the 
completion  of  these  exchanges  the  debt  bearing  5  per  cent, 
interest  will  be  about  $715,000,000,  and  that  at  6  per  cent. 
$1,042,000,000,  should  no  other  reductions  take  place.  The 
reduction  of  the  debt  began  in  April,  1S69 ;  in  the  last  nine 
months  of  that  year  it  was  reduced  $71,903,524;  in  1870  it 
was  reduced  $119,251,240;  in  1871,  $88,229,382;  and  in 
1872,  $82,075,152.  By  various  acts  in  1870-72  large  re- 
ductions were  made  in  the  leading  sources  of  revenue,  the 
customs  anil  internal  revenue,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
monthly  reductions  will  be  less  in  1873  than  in  either  of 
the  three  previous  years,  and  possibly  not  more  than  is  re- 
quired by  the  sinking  fund  act,  or  about  832,000,000. 

Of  the  entire  outstanding  obligations  of  the  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment there  are  the  following  items  long  remaining  un- 
paid, and  of  which  most  of  the  vouchers  are  probably  lost; 
but  some  portion  may  possibly  be  claimed : 

Old  debt,  prior  to  1800,  with  items  of  1812,  and  others  to 

1837. .....T. $57,665 

Treasury  notes,  1837-46,  balance  outstanding 82,575 

Treasury  notes  of  1846 6,000 

Mexican  indemnity  stock 1,105 

Treasury  notes  of  1847 950 

Loan  of  1847 1,650 

Bounty  land-scrip,  Feb.  11,  1847 3,900 

Loan  of  Mar.  :il,  1848 5,500 

Texas  indemnity  stock,  Sept.  19,  1850 174,000 

Treasury  notes  of  1857 _    2,000 

8335,345 

On  the  bonded  items  of  this  debt  there  is  also  an  account 
of  $75,596  accrued  interest,  constituting  a  nominal  rather 
than  a  real  charge,  but  entering  into  the  aggregate  of  debt, 
as  before  stated.  Of  all  the  large  creations  of  debt  at  the 
formation  of  the  government,  and  again  in  1813-15,  1837— 
45,  and  1846-50,  the  small  items  above  named  alone  remain. 
In  1858  a  loan  of  $20,000,000  at  5  percent,  was  issued, 
which  is  part  of  the  existing  debt,  but  the  loan  of 
$21,000,000  in  1860  is  practically  extinguished.  With 
1861  the  issue  of  the  great  existing  loans  began,  and  the 
following  is  a  condensed  account  of  the  acts  of  authority, 
the  issues,  and  the  outstanding  amounts  of  all  the  present 
debt. 

By  tho  act  of  June  14,  1858,  a  loan  of  $20,000,000  at  5 
per  cent,  was  authorized,  to  run  fifteen  years,  all  of  which 
was  issued,  and  is  still  outstanding,  redeemable  after  Jan. 
1,  1874.  By  act  of  June  22,  I860,  a  loan  of  $21,000,000  at 
6  per  cent.,  for  twenty  years,  was  authorized,  $7,022,000 
only  being  issued,  of  which  $10,000  only  is  outstanding. 
The  series  of  loans  called  for  by  the  war  began  with  that 
authorized  by  the  act  of  Feb.  8,  1861,  of  $25,000,000  at  6 
per  cent,  for  twenty  years,  of  which  $18,415,000  were  issued, 
nominally  at  par,  but  really  costing  about  li  per  cent,  in 
negotiation.  All  this  loan  is  outstanding,  and  is  known  as 
part  of  the  6  per  cents,  of  1881.  Next,  on  Mar.  2,  1861, 
treasury  notes  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest  were  authorized, 
of  which  $35,364,450  were  issued ;  all  being  now  redeemed 
but  $3150.  This  was  a  most  important  act  for  the  relief  of 
the  government,  the  notes  being  received  for  customs,  and 
being  redeemable  within  two  years.  Also  on  Mar.  2, 1861, 
bonds  at  6  per  cent.,  running  twenty  years,  were  authorized 
for  the  Oregon  war  debt;  $1,095,850  being  issued,  of  which 
8945,000  remain  out,  falling  due  in  1881.  On  July  17, 1861, 
S2.">0,000,000  of  7  per  cent,  bonds,  to  run  twenty  years,  wcro 
authorized,  with  authority  to  issue  any  part  of  this  amount 
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in  the  form  "I  in  .  running  three  years,  nt  7^ 

per  cent.  inlcre.-l.  or  mill'"  ii'H  bearing  interest  payable  on 
dcniaii. I.  nr  tiea-ury  notes  for  one  \  •  per  cent,  in- 

ter, st.  exchangeable  for  7. -"0  note-:  hut  the  n  In de  amount  nt' 

demand  n. ii.s  nut  at  interc-i  shall  Tint  exceed  1*50,000,000. 

.  l>i'.l,  aiilhori/c.l  III.-  i-sue  ul'  hi.iid.i  at  6 

per  ernl.  interc-t,  running  twenty  year-.  I"  exchange  t'.ir 

the    ..lie   \c:ir  ;UM!    lhr<  c  year  Motes    t..-1'..rc    authorized,  with 

accumulated  iniercst,  ul  iiny  time  before  or  at  thf'ir  matu- 
rity :  and  the  demand  Holes  were  ilceliire.l  rccciv;ilile  I'.ir 
nil  pill. lie  .lues.  Tlicsc  acts  wen-  must  wisely  de-igned  and 

signally  successful;  the  .lelll:U!<l  Holes,  til. High  at  first  re- 
jected by  the  banks,  before  the  close  of  the  \ear  were  at  a 
premium;  and  the  inter,  si  hearing  notes  I amo  very  ao- 

ceptahlc,  nil. I   Were    readily    converted,    with    their    accutnu- 

liite.l  iniercsl.  inl.i  the  permanent  6  per  cent,  bonds.  Tho 
current  of  public  preference  w:is  then  change  1  in  t':iv<.r  of  tho 
government  ts-ues,  which  at  first  were  received  with  aver- 
sion, particularly  by  the  banks.  A  very  large  i--ue  of  the-o 
i.'.tes  inuk  place,  the  7.30  notes  reaching  SI  |u.o'.M.7.'.l>,  and 

the  :;.('.;.  one  year II  a  large  sum.  with  tho  full  $50,000,000 

of  demand  notes.  Of  the  6  per  cent,  twenty -year  bonds 
issue. 1  in  icilcmption  of  the  one-  and  three-year  notes,  there 
woe  <|s'.i.:ij|,'jno,  all  being  now  outstanding,  and  due  in 
1881.  On  Feb.  II!.  IMIL'.  sin, IMIII, nun  more  of  .leinan.l  notes 

Were    issued,    of    which    :?ss.2'.lo    remain     out->an.|ing  :    al-.< 

$20,000  of  the  7.30  uotos  are  still  out,  both  being  probably 
lost. 

Tho  preceding  very  successful  issues  laid  tho  baai»  for 

the  lirsl  great  |i.i|.nlar  l.iali.  au'hori/.e  I  Fell.  25,  1862,  of 
$5011,0011,01 f  I',  per  cent.  buli.N,  redeemable  after  fivo  and 

jayable  after  twenty  years — the  standard  5.20s  of  the  stock 
ist.  A  large  subscription  was  at  once  made,  and  the  full 
1500,000,000  were  issued.  The  aeU  of  Mar.  3,  1801,  and 
Jan.  2s,  I  si;;.,  a ddvil  $15,000,000  more  to  the  authorization, 
being  redeemable  after  five  years,  a  large  amount  of  these 
havo  boon  called  in,  onlv  S'jr.7.L'Sii.  100  remaining  out  Jan. 
1,  1ST:!.  l!y  this  act  of  "Feb.  25,  1862,  $150,000,000  of  cir- 
culating notes  were  authorized  and  made  a  legal  tender; 
$50,000,000  to  he  in  place  of  the  demand,  notes  of  July  17, 
1861.  On  July  II,  I  MIL',  $150,000,000  more  were  authorized, 
an  1  on  Mar.':!.  1863,  $150,000,000  more— $450,000,000  in 
all.  The  whole  amount  was  issued,  and  formed  the  great 
volume  of  currency  known  as  f/rec«6(icjt«.  Of  this  issue 

$100,000,000  was  made  permanent,  I.HI tractions  in  1868 

anil  1869  reduced  the  amount,  and  $358,557,907  only  re- 
m  lined  out  Jan.  1,  1873.  Tho  act  of  Feb.  25,  1862,  also 
autli.iri/.ed  the  acceptance  of  $25,000,000  of  deposits  at  5  per 
cent,  interest :  this  authorization  was  increased  to  $50,000, 000 
Mar.  17.  1862.  and  to  $100,000,000  July  11,  1862.  On  June 
:io.  IM'.I,  11  further  sum  of  $50,000,000  was  added,  this  t., 
pay  rt  per  cent,  interest;  all  this,  described  as  temporary 
].i  in,  was  to  be  repaid  on  ten  days'  notice,  and  was  so  re- 
paid in  18(55  and  1866,  except  $78,560  unclaimed.  This 
l cui  j.orarv  hem  was  very  advantageous  to  both  citizens  and 
the  government;  the  full  amount  authorized  in  each  case 
was  promptly  offered,  and  tho  repayment  reluctantly  ac- 
cepted when  tho  necessities  of  the  government  no  longer 
required  the  money. 

The  act  of  Mar.  1,  1862,  authorized  the  issue  of  certifi- 
cates uf  indebtedness  to  public  creditors  in  adjustment  of 
any  claims,  such  certificates  to  bear  6  per  cent,  in; 
and  to  run  one  year.  The  sum  of  $561,753,241  of  such  ccr- 
tili -ates  was  issued,  all  of  which  were  redeemed  in  l-o::. 
isn't,  and  1865,  except  $5000.  A  most  important  service 
was  rendered  by  these  certificates,  particularly  in  obtaining 
war  supplies.  They  were  readily  taken,  and  facilitated  tho 
funding  of  general  indehiediiess  as  they  matured.  The  act 
of  July  17,  1862,  authorized  the  issue  of  postage  stamps  as 
currency,  and  made  them  receivable  in  payments  to  the 
U.S.  in  sums  less  than  five  dollars.  An  act.  of  Mar.  ;!,  1  si'.:'., 
authorized  the  use  of  fractional  notes  (parts  of  a  dollar)  in 
place  of  postal  currency,  limiting  the  amount  to  $50,000,000; 
which  authorization  was  confirmed  by  the  act  of  Juno  30, 
IM'I|.  This  issue  was  promptly  called  for  t..  the  extent  of 
$30,000,000,  and  it  has  varied  from  that  sum  to  the  prc-ent 
amount  of  $i;..722,0(il,  outstanding  Jan.  1,  1S73.  So  much 
time  has  elapsed  since  the  issue  of  the  legal-tender  notes 
and  the  smaller  notes  here  described  that  il  is  safe  to  a>sunie 
that  without  important  changes  in  the  general  financial 
jtoliey  they  are  likely  to  remain  as  they  are — nominal  rather 
than  real  .Icltt.  No  >ul.>litnle  for  either  can  at  present  be 
found  or  appears  to  l.e  .tcsire.l. 

Hy  act  of  Mar.  3.  Isti:!,  a  loan  of  $900,000,000  was  au- 
thorized at  ti  per  cent,  for  ten  or  forty  years,  principal  and 
interest  payable  in  coin;  of  which  $7.">,000.000  onlv  was 
issued,  and  taken  at  a  premium  of  .'U  to  4  per  ecu!.;  prefer- 
'•ing  given  because  of  a  possible  distinction  existing 
adverse  to  the  payment  of  the  principal  of  the  5.20s  in  coin. 
This  act  was  repealed  June  30,  1864,  but  the  $75,OOti.lMKi 
remain  outstanding.  The  same  act,  Mar.  3,  1863,  also  au- 


1  thorized  $400.0011,01111  of  one-,  two-,  and  three-year  treasury 

Holes,  at  not  over  l'i  per  cent,  inlcr.--!.  to  he  a  legal  tender 
for  their  lace  value,  principal  and  ilihr,  -I  payable  m  lawful 
money,  01  these  there  were — 

"lle-J.  ... -|| i|| 

Two-;,  I'iii.  lsn.000.  at  .'i          "  CJ,:iVl    •• 

Three-year  liolesM i|.'di...266,5»5.440,  at  (i         "         R3-J.iC.Jll    " 

This  act  authorized  the  exchange  of  new  treasury  not.  -  f..r 
any  of  these  issues  outstanding  at  any  time  :  and  provided 
for  SI. '.0,000. (Mill  more-  of  currency,  not  al  intcrc-t.l..  I 

ich  exchange.  In  all,  S  I77,;'.!'.'..  HO  ,,|  lb,  .,  I  reosory 
notes  of  1863  were  issued  :  all  of  which,  with  the  exception 
•luted,  were  cancelled  nr  exchanged  before  May  I... 
isils.  It  will  be  seen  that  but  a  small  amount  of  permanent 
loan  was  created  in  1  M',:;.  ti va-ury  note-  being  largel\ 
The  loans  ..I  IM'.I  began  with  an  issue  of  $200,000,000,  au- 
thorized Mar.  2,  1864,  at  5  or*',  per  cent.,  principal  anil  in- 
terest payable  in  coin;  $196,117,300  wns  is-ne.l  at  ;.  per 
cent.,  to  run  forty  years — 10.40s  of  1864— and  $3,8> 

r  cent.  .Most  of  the  5  per  cents,  brought  a  premium 
•  in  1  I..  7  per  cent.,  and  $194,567,300  remain  out,  with 
$2,298,000  of  tin'  I!  per  cents.  On  June  30,  1864,  mother 
loan  of  s  mo. mm, mm  was  authorized,  at  6  per  cent— 5.20s 
Of  l-f.l  |12S,6tl,80t  being  issued,  and  $68,974,680  re- 
maining out  Jan.  1.  1*73.  Hut  the  demand  was  enormous 
at  this  time:  and  the  loans  not  being  fully  taken,  the  act 
of  June  30,  lst',4,  authori/ed  the  issue  of  $200,000,000  of 
7.30  trea-in  v  notes,  to  run  three  years;  which  authority  was 
extended  by  act  of  Mar.  3,  1865,  to  embrace  $600,000,000 
more.  Under  this  authority  $829,992;500  of  7.30  interest- 
bearing  notes  were  issued,  all  of  which  were  duly  redeemed 
or  exchanged  before  the  15th  of  July,  1868,  except  the  sum 
of  $303.900,  not  presented,  and  in  part  probably  lost.  On 
July  1,  1864,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  directed  to 
invest  a  part  of  the  sum  accruing  from  naval  captures  as  a 
navy  pension  fund,  in  registered  securities  hearing  3  per 
cent,  interest,  in  currency;  which  was  done  to  the  extent 
of  $14,000,000 ;  but  this  is  a  nominal  or  contingent  liability 
only,  so  far  as  the  capital  is  concerned. 

The  loans  of  1865  began  with  tho  authorization  of 
$600,000,000  of  6  per  cent.  5.20  bonds  by  act  of  Mar.  3,  to 
be  applied  only  to  the  reimbursement  of  treasury  notes  or 
other  outstanding  obligations  of  the  government.  Two 
issues  were  made — on  July  1,  1865,  $322,998,950,  and  on 
Nov.  1,  1865,  $203,327,250;  of  which  issues  $365,328,350 
were  out  on  Jan.  1,  1873.  By  authority  of  the  same  act, 
as  construed  by  act  of  April  12,  1866,  a  further  issue  was 
made  in  July,  1867,  of  $379,616,050,  and  of  $42,539,350  on 
July  1,  1868  ;  these  sums  being  employed  to  retire  treasury 
notes  and  other  obligations,  but  not  to  increase  the  public 
debt.  Most  of  these  last  issues  remain  out — viz.  $315,874,000 
of  1867,  and  $38,638,400  of  1868.  They  are  described  as 
consols  of  1865,  1867,  and  1868.  By  act  of  Mar.  3,  1867, 
$50,000,000  of  temporary  loan  certificates  of  deposit  were 
authorized,  bearing  3  per  cent,  interest,  to  be  used  to  redeem 
compound-interest  notes;  and  the  act  of  July  25,  1868,  au- 
thorized $25,000,000  more.  Under  both  acts  $85,150,000  of 
such  certificates  were  issued,  of  which  $2,780,000  were  out- 
standing Jan.  1,  1873. 

On  July  8,  1870,  certain  war-claims  of  Maine  and  Mas- 
sachusetts were  adjusted  by  the  issue  of  $678,362  of  cer- 
tificates bearing  4  per  cent,  interest  in  currency  :  $678,000 
of  which  yet  remain  out.  By  act  of  July  14, 1870,  $200.000,000 
at  5  per  cent.,  $300,000,000  at  4{  per  cent., and  $1,000,000,000 
at  4  per  cent,  of  new  thirty-year  bonds,  principal  and  in- 
terest payable  in  coin,  were  authorized,  to  be  used  solely  to 
retire  6  per  cent,  or  other  bonds  of  earlier  issues.  No  action 
was  taken  until  after  the  act  of  Jan.  20,  1871,  which  in- 
creased the  5  per  cent?,  to  $500,000,000.  with  interest  pay- 
able ((iiarterly.  On  May  1,  1871,  $200,000,000  were  issued, 
and  exchanged  for  6  per  cents,  at  par;  and  on  Feb.  1,  1>7::, 
$300,000,000  more  were  contracted  to  be  so  exchanged,  on 
the  same  terms  as  in  1871.  No  increase  of  the  debt  was 
authorized,  but  a  sum  of  advance  interest  was  granted  on 
the  new  issues  for  three  months,  to  cover  all  the  eo«t»  of 
negotiation  and  exchange.  The  full  sum  of  $100,000,000 
::.Te.l  to  subscribers  under  the  last  negotiation  was 
taken  promptly,  on  being  offered,  before  Feb.  20,  1*7:!. 

By  acts  of  July  1,  1862.  and  July  2.  l-i'il.  bonds  guaran- 
teed bv  the  I '.  S.,  and  bearing  6  percent,  interest,  to  run 
thirtv  vears,  were  authorized  to  be  issued  to  the  several 
Pacific  Hallway  coin]. anies.  mi  the  completion  and  aceopt- 

an. f  finished    portions   of   the   several    roads,      liuring 

1868  and  lsr.il.  chiefly,  sums  of  $2i.,ss:,,l-_>i)  to  the  Central 
Pacific,  of  $27,236,512  to  the  Union  t'aeitic.  of  $6.303,000 
to  the  Kansas  Pacific,  with  S;>.|'.I>.SMI  t..  certain  branch 
roads,  were  duly  issued.  For  the  present  the  interest  ..n 
these  l.onds  has  lieen  paid  l.y  the  1".  S.,  but  they  ai 
cured  t>y  mortgage  on  the  entire  line.-  of  the  r..ads,  of  which 
they  rcprc-cnt  but  one-half  the  capital  stock. 

The  mere  numerical  statement  of  the  vast  transactions 
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through  which  the  present  debt  was  created  almost  pre- 
cludes explanation  of  tho  not  less  remarkable  circumstances 
transpiring  in  connection  with  these  movements.  The 
magnitude  of  these  transactions  is  without  a  parallel  in 
history,  and  the  wholly  unexpected  power  developed  in 
1862  to  conclude  great  loans  without  resort  to  European 
markets  produced  a  profound  effect  on  both  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people.  Tho  popular  loan  of  $015,000,000 
in  1862  was  the  most  remarkable  of  these  events  in  its 
magnitude  and  its  entire  success;  but  subsequently  a  long 
period  elapsod  in  1863  and  1804  during  which  a  permanent 
funded  loan  could  with  difficulty  bo  placed,  very  heavy 
issues  of  treasury  notes  and  currency  became  necessary, 
with  all  the  aid  derivable  from  temporary  loans,  certificates 
of  indebtedness,  and  compound-interest  notes.  At  this 
time  tho  severest  trial  of  the  credit  and  resources  of  tho 
government  took  place.  Gold  rose  in  Sept.,  18G4,  to  250 
or  more,  and  although  many  favorable  results  in  practical 
business,  ensued  from  this  high  price  of  gold,  investors  in 
permanent  securities  wore  alarmed,  and  many  looked  for- 
ward to  a  necessity  that  might  compel  the  scaling  of  the 
existing  debt  and  a  funding  at  gold  values,  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  a  stock  certain  to  be  reimbursed,  principal  and 
interest,  in  gold.  Heavy  holders  relieved  themselves  as 
far  as  practicable,  and  no  opening  appeared  to  place  new 
loans  advantageously.  But  at  tho  close  of  1864  a  favor- 
able reaction  took  place:  great  profits  had  been  realized 
on  produce-shipments  outward  during  the  year;  gold  de- 
clined rapidly,  and  tho  basis  of  its  highest  advance  was 
shown  to  have  been  in  part  fraudulent  as  well  as  simply 
speculative;  confidence  was  restored,  and  the  coming  close 
of  the  war  reassured  tho  country  as  to  future  increase  of 
the  debt.  So  largo  a  share  of  treasury  notes  and  certificates 
bore  interest  as  also  to  render  claimants  and  holders  easy 
until  a  proper  opportunity  should  be  afforded  to  consolidate 
this  floating  debt,  and  the  apprehended  decline  of  securities 
was,  for  these  reasons,  almost  wholly  averted. 

At  this  time  the  first  material  attempts  at  placing  securi- 
ties abroad  began,  the  German  market  being  first  opened, 
though  leading  bankers  still  refused  to  quote  them  at  all.* 
In  England  an  attempt  to  place  the  small  sum  of  $10,000,000 
in  Mar.,  1863,  on  government  account,  wholly  failed,  and 
tho  bonds,  which  were  5.20s  of  1862,  were  returned  to  the 
treasury.  Great  as  was  the  profit  of  purchasing  6  per  cent, 
gold-bearing  securities  at  the  low  price  they  bore  in  gold  in 
London,  there  was  absolutely  no  investment  in  them,  and 
only  long  afterward  were  any  considerable  numbers  taken. 

This  adverse  opinion  in  Europe  was  not,  on  the  whole, 
unfavorable  to  American  interests,  since  the  appreciation 
of  values  occurring  at  and  after  the  close  of  tno  war  was 
felt  almost  wholly  by  our  own  people.  So  strong  had  the 
people  become  through  the  self-reliance  imposed  by  these 
trials  that  the  productive  force  of  the  country  was  at  its 
highest  point,  and  profits  were  realized  so  largely  as  to 
render  all  alike  indifferent  to  the  standing  our  credit  might 
have  in  any  foreign  market.  Subsequent  to  the  close  of  tho 
war  the  securities  of  undoubted  position  as  regards  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  in  gold  began  to  go  abroad  quite  as 
freely  as  the  public  interests  demanded.  While  discussions 
were  pending  in  1868  and  1869  as  to  the  legal  position  of 
the  principal  of  the  5.20s  of  1862  and  other  like  issues,  the 
market  for  these  continued  to  be  confined  to  the  U.  S.,  but 
no  necessity  at  any  time  existed  for  enlarging  it,  and  no 
public  interest  has  been  prejudiced  by  the  general  restric- 
tion of  sales  abroad.  Active  as  the  discussion  was  in  1868 
and  1869  as  to  the  ultimate  redemption  of  the  issues  re- 
ferred to,  it  had  immediate  good  effects  in  favoring  tho  ac- 
ceptance of  theconsols  of  1867  and  1868,  which  were  specif- 
ically pledged  to  be  reimbursed  in  coin  ;  and  it  ended  in 
a  general  acquiescence  in  the  view  that  sound  policy  re- 
quired that  no  distinction  should  be  recognized  in  the  basis  j 
of  these  great  loans,  and  that  they  all  could  bo  and  would  I 
be  reimbursed  in  coin.  The  practical  point  was  fully  turned  i 
by  the  Funding  act  of  July,  1870,  under  which  $500,000,000  ] 
of  stocks  fully  pledged  as  payable  in  coin  are  taking  the 
place  of  a  like  capital  sum  of  6  per  cents,  of  the  earlier 
issues,  covering  nearly  all  upon  which  doubt  was  at  any 
time  raised. 

The  conspicuous  measures  of  wise  legislation  through 
which  such  vast  sums  have  been  raised  and  expended 
within  the  brief  period  of  ten  or  twelve  years  have  in  part 
been  indicated  in  the  course  of  the  above  citation  of  events. 
They  were,  briefly,  the  demand  and  interest-bearing  notes 
of  July,  1861,  the  popular  loan  of  May,  1862,  and  the  legal- 

*  Among  the  efforts  made  to  avert  the  danger  and  discourage- 
ments that  »ppeared  imminent  in  the  latter  part  of  1864  was 
the  preparation  and  publication  of  a  statement  of  the  national 
resources,  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  treasury  department,  j 
and  very  largely  distributed  by  that  department,  by  the  secre-  j 
tary  of  state  to  "representatives  of  the  government  abroad,  and  i 
by  loyal  associations  in  various  States. 


tender  issues  of  Feb.  and  July,  1862,  and  Mar.,  1863.  The 
National  bank  system  was  also  important,  together  with  tho 
large  issues  of  treasury  notes,  temporary  loans,  etc.  in  1864. 
After  tho  close  of  the  war  it  became  easy  to  fund  all  these 
temporary  securities  without  loss  to  the  government  or  its 
creditors.  The  full  effect  of  these  beneficial  measures  was 
seen  in  tho  unexampled  prosperity  of  the  country,  not  only 
while  the  debt  was  accumulating  and  prices  were  high — 
even  inordinately  so — but  also  through  the  entire  period 
of  gradual  return  to  normal  prices  in  18(5!).  At  this  time  a 
great  and  steady  reduction  of  the  debt  began,  sustained  by 
full  or  increasing  revenues  and  reduced  expenditures,  fur 
nearly  four  years  to  the  close  of  1872  ;  the  total  cancellation 
of  6  per  cent,  bonds  being  $299,891,100,  and  tho  total  re- 
duction of  debt  $303,697,000.  Tho  monthly  interest  charge 
is  reduced  one-fifth,  being  $8,516,808,  as  compared  with 
$10,532,462  on  Mar.  1,  1869.  With  the  retirement  of 
$300,000,000  of  6  per  cents.,  and  tho  substitution  of  a  like 
sum  of  5  per  cents.,  as  now  provided,  a  further  reduction 
of  s^.')0,000  will  take  place  in  the  monthly  interest  charge, 
or  over  $3,000,000  yearly. 

The  several  issues  of  bonds  constituting  tho  body  of  tho 
funded  debt  have  always  borne  a  premium  in  lawful  money, 
and  have  steadily  appreciated  in  value  as  measured  in  gold. 
At  the  time  of  the  first  purchases  in  extinguishment  of  tho 
principal,  in  May,  1869,  the  not  cost  of  the  bonds  in  gold 
was  83  per  cent,  of  the  par  value ;  rising  to  93.5  per  cent. 
Jan.  5,  1870;  to  97  per  cent.  Jan.  4,  1871,  and  to  99.91)  per 
cent.,  or  par,  Jan.  4,  1872,  and  so  remaining.  The  value 
of  these  securities  is  thus  at  par  in  gold  for  those  liable  to 
recall  and  cancellation,  while  all  not  so  liable  have  always 
borne  a  large  premium  in  currency,  and  usually  a  small 
premium  in  gold,  being  quoted  in  currency  at  16  to  18  and 
sometimes  20  per  cent,  premium  when  gold  was  12  to  14 
per  cent.,  or  2  to  5  per  cent,  above  par.  The  steady  main- 
tenance, for  the  entire  period  since  their  issue,  of  a  premium 
on  all  the  permanent  securities  constituting  the  debt,  is  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  stability  of  the  public  credit. 

By  act  of  Fob.  25,  1862,  an  amount  of  the  gold  receipts 
from  customs  sufficient  to  pay,  in  each  fiscal  year,  1  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  debt  of  the  U.  S.  was  set  apart  as  a  sink- 
ing fund  for  its  redemption  ;  but  the  pressure  of  current 
demands  on  the  treasury  prevented  any  action  under  this 
law  until  May,  18G9;  since  which  date,  up  to  June  30, 1872, 
there  have  been  purchased  $99,397,600  of  bonds  of  the  vari- 
ous issues  known  as  5.20s,  at  a  net  cost  in  currency  of 
$110,997,186.  The  interest  of  the  bonds  or  debt  so  pur- 
chased being  also  set  apart  for  the  same  purpose,  the  sink- 
ing fund  became,  by  act  of  July  14,  1870,  a  cumulative  ap- 
propriation in  extinguishment  of  the  debt,  though  not  dis- 
tinguished in  operation  from  the  regular  mode  of  monthly 
purchase  then  begun  with  surplus  funds  of  the  treasury. 
Thus,  though  the  general  debt  was  less  in  1872  than  in  1870, 
the  1  per  cent  of  the  sinking  fund,  with  its  accumulated  in- 
terest, gave  the  sum  of  $32,679,553  to  be  applied  to  such 
purpose  in  the  latter  year,  as  compared  with  $27,660,879 
in  1870.  The  maintenance  of  the  sinking  fund  as  a  prac- 
tical agency  for  paying  the  debt  of  course  depends  on  the 
continuance  of  surplus  revenues.  If  so  continued,  the  debt 
will  be  rapidly  paid;  but  the  reduction  of  leading  items  of 
customs  and  internal  revenue  charges  made  in  1870  and 
1872  renders  it  doubtful  whether  more  than  the  stipulated 
sums  of  the  sinking  fund  will,  at  least  for  1873,  be  available 
for  the  purpose.  By  direction  of  the  act  of  July  14,  1870, 
the  bonds  purchased  for  the  sinking  fund,  with  all  others 
purchased  in  extinguishment  of  the  debt,  were  cancelled 
and  destroyed,  and  the  sinking  fund  was  made  a  perma- 
nent annual  appropriation  from  the  customs  revenues. 

The  history  of  former  loans  of  the  U.  S.  government,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  last  decade,  shows  that  only  small  re- 
ductions of  their  nominal  or  face-value  have  been  suffered 
in  negotiation,  and  that  all  obligations  have  been  paid  in 
full.  By  various  small  loans  and  issues  of  treasury  notes 
$21,820,000  was  borrowed  from  1791  to  1800;  the  principal 
of  debt  remaining  under  the  consolidation  in  1791  being 
$75,463,476.  Before  the  year  1810  this  was  reduced  to 
$45,209,737,  nothing  having  been  borrowed  from  1800  to 
1810.  In  1810,  $2,750,000  was  borrowed;  and  in  1812-17, 
$107,511,234  was  realized  from  various  loans,  an  aggregate 
discount  of  $6,169,681  being  submitted  to  in  their  nego- 
tiation— nearly  6  per  cent.  In  1820  and  1821  tho  sum  of 
$8,000,000  more  was  borrowed,  without  discount:  and  in 
1824  and  1825,  $10,000,000  more,  also  at  par.  But  the  debt 
was  rapidly  reduced,  and  wholly  paid  before  the  end  of  the 
year  1835;  a  large  surplus  revenue  accumulating  in  1836, 
which  was  distributed  to  the  several  States  in  1837.  In  the 
same  year  loans  again  began,  and  the  sum  of  $67,981,573 
was  realized  from  such  loans  from  1837  to  1844,  much  loss 
being  incurred.  The  debt  was  reduced  in  the  two  following 
years,  standing  at  $15,550,000  in  1846;  in  1847,  1848,  and 
1849  large  loans  were  made,  realizing  $82,967,200.  Large 
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receipts  of  relcnne    si  r\ed  In  iriluri-    (in-  d>  tit  to  IcM   than 

HMI, nun  in  lv,7,  td  which  si'ii. nun. not)  of  bonds  was 
added  in  I '<;>'•,  with  some  trcuMiri  IK lies,  giving $60,000,000 
of  debt  at  tbe  commencement  nf  tin-  late  war.  At  ouo 

period  mil  V   (ill    I8SA)   «  ;i-  flu-  ill- III  w  holly  paid  off. 

Compara!  i\  el  v  little  ha-  heen    uritlen  in  permanent  form 

on  the  subject  ,,!'  the  national  ilrht  nt  tin-  I'nited  States, 
Other  tliiin  tin-  official  reports  uf  tin-  se'-n-taries  (if  the 
tti;i  nrv.  t-ntitlnl  the  "l-manco  Reports."  |st',|  to  1872. 
In  tin-.-.-  tin-  principles  anil  polio  J  OI  tho  government  arc 
e!e;irl\  elm-Mat,  d,  mill  lln-  history  of  tin-  several 
withdrawals,  mi'.  cancellations  is  fully  given.  Tin-  prilici- 
|nil  p  u  M  n-al  i" ii-  referring  to  tho  subject  arc  J.  li.  i.. 
"On  tin,  Public  Debt  uf  tin-  I  iiit.-'l  BUiM"  I  ->':7 1  :  "  1I»H 
th-  \:ition:il  Debt  can  bo  Paid,"  by  William  Elder  (1867); 
"Is  our  I'ros|icrit  v  a  Delusion  ?"{  IMl.S)  :  ••  The  Scieneo  of 
Wealth."  by  Amasa  Walker  (1867-72;;  BAXTEII,  "On  the 
National  Debt  of  England  and  the  United  States  "  (1872), 
with  various  pamphlets,  speeches,  reports,  etc.  by  other 
authors.  (hiring  the  war  m:my  pamphlets  were  pnblishe-l 
by  iinlh  Munis,  proposing  plans  for  the  liquidation  or  ex- 
tinguishment ul  die  public  debt,  or  in  opposition  to  spcci- 
tieil  measures  of  tho  government,  but  lew  were  of  great 
iiiiji.irtanr-e  or  of  permanent  value.  The  measures  actually 
adopted  were,  on  the  whole.  wi.-i  U  framed  and  singularly 
fnc.-es-fnl  ill  lln-ir  npiTlltioll.  Tho  dilliciilt  ii-s  temporarily 
exi-ling,  or  feared  by  some,  disappeared  with  the  la]>se  of 
time,  and  the  public  acquiescence  became  universal.  It  is 
nut  easy  ninr  to  see  what  one  of  Hie  great  measures  actually 
inaugurated  could  have  been  spared  from  tho  list  of  enact- 
ments necessary  to  sustain  tho  country  in  tho  peculiar  ex- 
igencies arising  during  the  last  twelve  years. 

LORIN  Bi.ononr. 

Dec/agon  [from  tbe  Or.  Hna,  "ten,"  and  ywrfa,  an 
"angle"],  a  plane  geometrical  figure  having  ten  sides  and 
ten  angles.  1  f  the  sides  and  angles  are  all  equal,  the  figure 
is  a  regular  decagon,  and  inscribable  in  a  circle.  A  regular 
-ii  nniy  I"-  funned  from  a  regular  pentagon  by  do- 
scribing  a  circle  round  the  latter,  bisecting  tho  arcs  between 
its  angular  points,  and  drawing  lines  joining  the  angular 
points.  In  liie  points  of  the  intermediate  section. 

Decalitre   |  l-'r.  ],  a  measure  equivalent  to  ten  litres. 

(See    I.ITIIK.) 

Dcc'alogue    [lleb.   D"Uin  IT\\Oy ;  (Jr.   i«««Aoyot,  or 

ot  Stita  Adyoi,  "  the  ten  words  "  |.  ealleil  also  the  TV II  C'OIll" 

HIM  ml  mi-ill  s,  and  often  spoken  of  as  the  "  moral  law," 
in  distinction  from  the  ceremonial  law  of  tbe  Jews,  u  that 
part  of  the  law  of  Moses  contained  in  Exodus  xx.  3-17 
and  repeated  in  a  hortatory  form  in  Deuteronomy  v.  7-21. 
li  was  originally  written  upon  two  tablets  of  stone  (Ex. 
xxx.,  cte.l,  whieii  were  placed  within  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant. The  text  of  Scripture  (Ex.  xxxiv.  28)  appears  to 
fix  the  number  of  these  commandments  at  ten,  but  various 
opinions  exist  as  to  the  manner  of  dividing  them.  Tho 
arrangement  recognized  by  the  Greek  Church  and  most 
1'rotestanis.  called  the  Origenian  division,  is  that  which 
was  approved,  though  not  originated,  by  Origen.  It  had 
been  approved  by  Philo  and  Joscphus,  and  was  generally 
adopted  by  tho  Christian  Church.  Hut  in  tho  West  it 
faded  out,  and  was  revived  by  Leo  Judio  (1482-1542)  in 
his  catechism,  1534,  and  by  Calvin,  15:i«.  The  Roman 
t'athnlies,  at  least  in  their  catechisms,  unite  into  ono  what 
most  Protestants  consider  the  first  and  second  command- 
ments, and  divide  the  tenth  Origenian  commandment  into 
two.  This  was  Luther's  arrangement,  and  is  generally, 
though  not  universally,  followed  by  the  Lutheran  Church. 
It  is  ealleil  the  first  Masoretic  arrangement.  The  modern 
Jews  adopt  what  is  called  the  Talmudical  arrangement, 
which  gives  as  the  first  commandment  the  words  contained 
in  lv\.  xx.  2,  and  has  for  its  second  commandment  the  first 
and  second  of  the  Origenian  arrangement.  Tho  second 
MoKoretic,  adopted  by  English  Roman  Catholics,  differs 
from  the  first  Masoretic  only  in  inverting  the  order  of  the 

ninth  and  tenth  imandments.     Tho  ten  commandments, 

with  the  exception  of  the  two  regarding  the  Sabbath  and 
reverence  to  parents,  are  negative  ones,  forbidding  certain 
actions,  and  leaving  positive  proccpts  to  other  laws  or  to 
the  individual  conscience.  The  Decalogue  is  generally 
regarded  :is  a  m»ral  c.ido,  binding  from  its  own  nature.  It 
is,  however,  admitted  that  the  fourth  |or  Sabbath)  com- 
mandment bus  a  positive  as  well  us  a  moral  element  in  it. 
Christ  reduced  the  ten  commandments  to  two. 

KKVISEII  BV  R.  D.  HITI-IICOCK. 

Dpcam'eron  [It.  Dtcam,  r<nt>.  from  the  Gr.  6««a,  "ten," 
and  *intpa,  u  "  day  "].  the  name  given  by  lloceaccio  to  bis 
rated  ei il lei -t  ion  of  tales,  w hie h  are  supposed  to  be  nar- 
rated in  turn  during  ten  days  by  a  party  of  cuests  asscm 
bled  at  a  villa  to  escape  from  the  plague,  which  raged  at 
Klorenec  in  L't-18. 

De  Camp  (.TOHX  C.).  I".  S.  X.,  born  Oct.  5,  1812,  in 


New  Jersey,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Oct.  I.  I-:::. 
became  a  passed  midshipman  in  I >:::;,  a  lieutenant  in  I 

commander  in  1  v,,,,  a  captain  in  IM'iL'.  u  cm Ion- in   |M;I,, 

and  a  rear  -admiral  i  retired    li  II-  •  eoiiiiinind,  .1 

tbe  Iroquois  at  the  passage  of  l-'urts  Si.  Philip  ami  .l:i- 
and  cap  l  n  i  e  ot  .New  1 1,  leans,  and,  in  short,  in  fiery  ad  ion 
(ill  the  Mississippi  nndi-i-  l-'arnignl.  In  and  including  \ 
burg,  in  all  of  which  he  was  conspicuous  fur  galhuit  hear- 
ing. KOXHAI.I.  A.  I'AIIKKII,  I.  S.  .N. 

Hi  i. imps  (AI.KXAMIHK  G  ABRIKI.).  a  eel. -I, tat.-. I  I'n  i,,-h 
painter  "t  history  and  landscapes,  was  l.urn  in  Paris  Mar.  .:. 
I  Mi:;,  lie  vi.-iteil  the  l,i-i  ant  ;il,.,nt  I  ~-L'7.  and  painted  n  • 

Oriental  scenes  with  striking  light  die,  -i-.      lie  painted  hi.-' 
lory,    landscapes,    genre,    and    animals,  all  with    success. 
Among  his  works  are  the"  Defeat  of  the  Cimbri  "  i  I 
••  Siinienir  of  Turkey  in  Asia,"  and  "  Los  Singes  i:\perts." 
His  historical  works  are  commended  for  grandeur  of  eon  <p- 
tion  and  a  bold  and  free  stylo  of  treatment.     At  the  I 
sition  of  1855  his  pictures  divided  the  public  attention  with 
those  of  Ingres,  Delacroix,  and  Vernet.    Died  at  Kon: 
blcau  Aug.  22,  1860.     (  TIIK..I-IIII.K  SII.VKSTUK,  •' II  i 
des  Artistes  Ynants,"  Paris,  1856.) 

De  Canriollc  (Arci  STIV  PVIIAMK),  M.  D.,  an  eminent 
botanist  of  French  extraction,  born  at  Geneva  Feb.  4, 1778. 
He  studied  at  Geneva,  and  in  179(1  he  removed  to  Paris, 
where  he  studied  chemistry  and  medicine,  and  became  a 
pupil  of  the  botanist  Desfontaincs  and  enjoyed  tbe  friend- 
ship of  Cuvier  and  Humboldt.  He  published  a  "  History 
of  Succulent  Plants"  (179D-1803).  In  1804  he  graduated 
with  an  "  Essay  on  the  Medicinal  Properties  of  Plants." 
Lamarck's  "  Flora  of  France,"  the  first  volume  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1804,  was  prepared  by  him.  He  became  in  IMIS 
professor  of  botany  at  Montpellicr,  and  published  in  I-!:; 
his  "  Elementary  Theory  of  Botany,"  a  profound  work,  in 
which  he  developed  his  new  system  of  classification  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  method.  In  1816  he  removed  to  Geneva. 
He  projected  a  great  work  which  should  give  a  description 
of  all  known  plants,  and  published  two  volumes  (1818-21), 
with  the  title  '•  Rcgni  Vegetabilis  Systema  Naturalo." 
Perceiving  that  the  life  of  one  man  was  not  adequate  to 
complete  the  work  on  so  vast  a  scale,  he  modified  his  plan, 
and  undertook  to  present  a  methodical  arrangement  of  all 
known  plants  by  orders,  genera,  and  species  in  his  "  Pro- 
drornus  Systematis  Naturalis  Regni  Vegetabilis"  (10  vols., 
1824-46),  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish.  This  is  a  very 
important  book  of  reference  for  working  botanists.  Among 
his  other  works  is  "  Organographie  V6g£tale"  (1827). 
Died  at  Geneva  Sept.  9,  1841. — His  son,  ALPHOXSE  Louis 
PIERIIK  I>K  C'ANIIOLLK,  born  Oct.  28,  1806,  has  written  sev- 
eral botanical  works,  published  his  father's  "Memoireset 
Souvenirs"  (1,862),  and  continued  the  "  Prodromus."  (S.-o 
FLOURENS,  "  Kloge  historique  de  P.  de  Candollc,"  ]sti: 
DRLAHIVE,  "A.  P.  Decandolle,  sa  Vie  et  ses  Travaux," 
1851.) 

Decanta'tion  [from  the  Fr.  tltcanttr  (It.  decantarc), 
to  "  pour  "],  the  act  of  decanting ;  the  pouring  off  a  clear 
liquid  from  its  sediment  or  subsidence.  Chemists  often  re- 
sort to  this  process  instead  of  filtration  to  separate  the 
clear  supernatant  liquid  from  precipitates,  and  they  some- 
times perform  the  decantation  by  means  of  a  siphon. 

Decapita'tion  [Late  Latin  decapilatio,  from  Lat.  de, 
lt  from,"  "  off,"  and  cnput  (gen.  capitit),  a  "  head  "],  a  form 
of  CAPITAL  I'l  MSIIMKXT  (which  see)  in  which  the  head  is 
severed  from  the  body  by  an  executioner.  Under  the  Eng- 
lish government  banging  has  taken  the  place  of  decapita- 
tion, the  last  instance  of  the  latter  having  occurred  in  1745. 
This  mode  of  punishment  is  still  used  in  some  of  the  Ger- 
man states  and  in  France.  In  France  the  Gi  M.IMIIM: 
(which  see)  is  still  used.  Decapitation  is  of  very  ancient 
origin.  It  is  a  frequent  punishment  among  Oriental  nations. 

Dec'apod  [from  the  Gr.  to**,  "  ten,"  and  rout  (gen. 
!ro<«),  a  "  foot"],  a  name  applied  by  Cuvier  to  an  order  of 
crustaceans,  comprehending  those  which  have  ten  thoracic 
feet.  The  same  name  is  also  applied  to  a  tribe  of  cephal- 
opods,  including  those  which  nave  ten  locomotive  and 
prehensile  appendages  proceeding  from  the  head,  two  of 
which  are  longer  than  the  rest,  and  called  tentacles.  Decapod 
crustaceans  are  usually  divided  into  three  sub-orders — the 
long-tailed,  the  irregularly-tailed,  and  the  short-tailed  deca- 
pods. Shrimps,  prawns,  lobsters,  and  crawfish  are  ex- 
amples of  the  first  sub-order  ;  the  other  two  sub-orders  con- 
tain the  numerous  species  of  crab. 

Decap'olis  [from  the  Gr.  4«««,  "ten,"  and  <roAtc,  a 
•'  city  "],  a  district  containing  ten  cities  of  Palestine  and 
Syria,  founded  principally  by  veterans  from  the  army  of 
Alexander,  but  recoloniied  and  endowed  with  special  privi- 
leges after  the  Roman  conquest  of  Syria  (65  B.  C.).  An- 
cient writers  are  not  agreed  in  regard  to  the  names  of  these 
cities.  According  to  Pliny,  they  were  Damascus,  Phila- 
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delphia,  Raphana,  Scythopolis,  Canatha,  Dion,  Gadara, 
Gerasa,  Pclla,  and  Hippos.  All,  except  Scythopolis,  were 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Jordan. 

Deca'tur,  a  county  which  forms  the  S.  W.  extremity 
of  Georgia.  Area,  1062  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  cm 
the  W.  by  the  Chattahoochee.  and  intersected  by  the  Flint 
River.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  Rice,  maize,  oats, 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  wool  are  the  chief  products.  It  is 

£artly  traversed  by  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  R.  K.     Capital, 
aiybridge.     Pop.  15,183. 

Decntur,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  Indiana.  Area,  37 2 
square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Clifty  and  Sand  creeks. 
The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  based  on  limestone, 
and  is  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  wool,  hay.  ami  dairy  products 
are  raised.  The  most  numerous  manufactories  are  those  of 
suddlcry  and  harness.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Indian- 
apolis, and  Cincinnati  R.  R.  Capital,  Grecnsburg.  Pop. 
19,468. 

Dccatur,  a  county  in  the  S.  of  Iowa.  Area,  528  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Crooked  Fork  of  Grand 
River.  The  surface  is  mostly  undulating  prairie  :  the  soil 
is  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  wool,  hay,  butter,  and  lumber  arc 
produced.  Capital,  Leon.  Pop.  12,018. 

Decatur,  a  county  in  W.  Central  Tennessee.  Area, 
325  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Tennes- 
see River.  The  soil  is  mostly  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  to- 
bacco, cotton,  and  wool  are  raised.  Capital,  Dccaturville. 
Pop.  7772. 

Decatur,  a  post-village  of  Morgan  co.,  Ala.,  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River  and  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  R.  R.,  which 
here  connects  with  the  Nashville  and  Decatur  R.  R.,  122 
miles  S.  of  Nashville  (Tenn.).  It  has  two  weekly  news- 
papers. Pop.  of  Decatur  township,  2821. 

Decatur,  the  capital  of  Do  Kalb  co.,  Ga.,  is  finely 
situated  on  the  Georgia  R.  R.,  6  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Atlanta. 
Pop.  401. 

Decatnr,  a  city,  capital  of  Macon  co.,  111.,  is  about  1 
mile  N.  of  the  Sangainon  River,  and  on  the  Central  R.  R. 
where  it  crosses  the  Toledo  Wabash  and  Western  R.  R.,  39 
miles  E.  of  Springfield,  the  terminus  of  the  Paris  and  De- 
catur, Mattoon  Sullivan  and  Decatur,  Decatur  and  East  St. 
Louis,  Pekin  Lincoln  and  Decatur,  Decatur  and  State  Line, 
Indiana  and  Illinois  Central,  running  to  Indianapolis, 
Champaign  Monticello  and  Decatur,  and  Peoria  Atlanta 
and  Decatur  R.  Rs.,  making  nine  railroads  centering  at 
this  point.  It  has  about  four  miles  of  street  railway.  It 
has  twelve  churches,  one  national  bank,  one  rolling-mill, 
and  several  factories.  One  daily  and  five  weekly  news- 
papers are  issued  here.  Decatur  has  increased  rapidly  in 
the  last  decade.  Pop.  7161;  of  township,  1337. 

MILLER  A  ADDIS,  PUBS.  "  MAGNET." 
Decatur,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Adams  co.,  Ind.,  on 
the  St.  Mary's  River  and  on  the  Cincinnati  Richmond  and 
Fort  Wayne  R.  R.,  21  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Fort  Wayne.  It 
manufactures  wagon  material  and  stoves.  It  has  one 
weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  858.  ED.  "  EAGLK. 

Decatnr,  a  township  of  Marion  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1559. 
Decatur,  a  post-township  of  Decatur  co.,  la.     P.  1046. 
Decatur,  a  post-village  of  Van  Buren  eo.,  Mich.,  on  the 
Michigan  Central  R.  R.,  116  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Chicago.    It 
has  a  national  bank  and  one  weekly   newspaper.      Pop. 
1420  ;  of  Decatur  township,  2512. 

Decatur,  a  post-township  of  Burt  co.,  Neb.    Pop.  614. 
Decatnr,  a  post-township  of  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.    P.  802. 
Decatur,  a  post-village  of  Byrd  township.  Brown  co., 
0.  .  Pop.  204. 

Decatur,  a  township  of  Lawrence  co.,  0.     Pop.  17B1. 
Decatur,  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  0.     P.  1437. 
Decatur,  a  township  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1461. 
Decatur,  a  post-township  of  Miftlin  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  1171. 
Decatur,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Meigs  eo..  Tenn.,  on 
the  Tennessee  River,  140  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Nashville.    P.  99. 
Decatur,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Wise  00,  Tex.,  is 
200  miles  N.  of  Austin  City,  on  a  beautiful  eminence.      It 
has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

Decatur,  a  township  of  Green  co.,  Wis.  Pop.  2159. 
Decntur  (STEIMIKX).  a  famous  American  commodore, 
was  born  at  Sinnepnxcnt,  Md..  Jan.  5,  177»,  and  entered 
the  nuvv  in  IT'.IX.  In  Feb.,  1804,  holed  a  small  party 
which  burned  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli  the  American  frig- 
ate Philadelphia  after  she  had  been  captured.  Fur  this 
gallant  exploit  he  was  rniscd  to  the  rank  of  captain. 
Having  taken  command  of  the  frigate  United  States,  he 
captured  the  British  frigate  Macedonian  Oct.  25, 1812.  A 
gold  medal  was  voted  to  him  by  Congress  for  this  victory. 
He  was  blockaded  by  a  superior  force  in  the  harbor  of  New 


London  in  1813-14.  In  May,  1815,  he  was  appointed 
commander  of  a  squadron  of  three  frigates  and  seven 
smaller  vessels,  which  was  sent  to  chastise  the  Algcrines. 
He  captured  two  Algerine  vessels  of  war  June  17  of  that 
year,  and  compelled  the  dey  of  Algiers  to  sue  for  jiein-c. 
He  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  Commodore  James  liarron  Mar. 
22,  1820.  He  was  noted  for  his  resolute  spirit  and  cool 
intrepidity.  (See  his  life,  in  STAHKS'S  "Am.  Biography.") 
Deca'turville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Decatur  co., 
Tenn.,  6  miles  from  the  W.  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River, 
1UO  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Nashville.  Pop.  188. 

Decay'  [remotely  from  the  Lat.  decadn,  to  "  fall "]  is 
the  comparatively  slow  oxidation  or  burning  which  moist 
organic  matter  undergoes  when  exposed  to  air.  It  is  not 
usually  accompanied  by  perceptible  increase  of  heat,  unless 
putrefaction  or  fermentation  is  associated  with  it.  Sub- 
stances rich  in  nitrogeu  are  especially  liable  to  decay  ;  con- 
sequently, most  animal  substances  decay  more  rapidly  than 
any  vegetable  matters  except  the  softest  and  most  nitrogen- 
ous. The  decay  of  animal  substances  after  death  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  observations  of  Duvernoy,  probably  but  the 
continuation  of  the  normal  disassimilation  which  goes  on 
throughout  life ;  but  as  the  corresponding  processes  of  repair 
have  ceased,  the  decay  becomes  apparent  for  the  first  time 
after  death.  The  decay  of  nitrogenous  matters  in  the  proper 
circumstances  is  accompanied  by  certain  processes  known 
;is  putrefaction  and  fermentation — processes  which  arc  ac- 
companied by  the  growth  of  fungi,  often  microscopical,  and 
by  complex  chemical  changes  which  materially  hasten  the 
process  of  destruction. 

Decazes  (ELIE),  Due,  a  French  minister,  born  Sept. 
28,  1780.  He  was  appointed  minister  of  police  in  place  of 
Fouchfi  by  Louis  XVIII.  in  1815,  then  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, and  prime  minister  in  1819.  He  resigned  in  Feb., 
1820,  when  accused  of  connivance  with  the  uuulnktioo 
of  the  duke  of  Berry.  Decazes  still  retained  the  favor  of 
the  king,  who  sent  him  ambassador  to  London,  and  gave 
him  the  title  of  duke.  Died  Oct.  25,  18GO. 

Decazeville,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Avey- 
ron,  about  20  miles  N.  E.  of  Villcfranchc.  It  has  exten- 
sive blast-furnaces  and  iron-forges.  Coal-mines  are  worked 
in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  7106. 

Dec'can  [Sanscrit,  Vaceliinq,  "the  south"],  a  term 
formerly  applied  to  the  whole  of  Hindostan  S.  of  the  Ner- 
budda  River  or  Vindhya  Mountains,  but  now  usually 
limited  to  the  country  between  the  Nerbudda  and  the  Kist- 
nah.  It  comprises  Aurungabad.  Beeder,  Berar,  Bejnpoor, 
Candeish,  Gundwana,  Northern  Circars,  and  Orissa. 

Decem'bcr  [Fr.  Dece.mbre,  from  the  Lat.  decem, 
"  ten "],  the  twelfth  and  last  month  of  the  year,  is  so 
called  because  in  the  ancient  Roman  calendar  it  was  the 
tenth  month  of  the  year. 

Decem'viri  (sing.  Decemvir),  [Lat.,  from  decem, 
'•  ten,"  and  vir  (plu.  viri),  a  "  man  "],  a  name  applicable 
to  ten  persons  appointed  for  particular  purposes,  but  more 
especially  applied  to  the  ten  magistrates  elected  from  the 
Roman  patricians  to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws  founded  on 
the  more  approved  institutions  of  Greece;  they  were  also 
invested  with  supreme  authority  to  govern  the  state.  The 
experiment  proved  entirely  successful ;  their  laws  were  ap- 
proved by  the  senate  and  engraven  on  ten  metal  tablets; 
and  their  official  duties  were  discharged  with  so  much  sat- 
isfaction that,  at  the  expiration  of  their  year  of  office,  it 
was  resolved,  as  their  work  was  not  completed,  to  continue 
the  same  form  of  government.  A  new  commission,  in- 
vested with  the  same  power,  was  appointed  for  the  next 
year,  to  which  the  plebeians  were  admitted,  the  result  of 
which  was  two  additional  tablets,  thus  completing  the  fa- 
mous Twelve  Tables  which  in  subsequent  times  became  the 
foundation  of  all  Roman  law.  The  new  deeenniri,  how- 
ever, proceeded  to  the  most  violent  acts  of  despotism,  per- 
petrating various  outrages  on  the  persons  and  families  of 
the  plebeians,  which  so  exasperated  the  people  that  an  in- 
surrection broke  forth;  the  decemviri  were  driven  from 
office,  and  the  ordinary  magistrates  were  re-established. 

The  decemviri  litibu*  jtuliciiuili*  ("ten  men  for  settling 
lawsuits  ")  formed  a  kind  of  court  for  trying  civil  cases, 
and,  later,  for  matters  involving  life  and  death.  The  decem- 
viri fiifrii  /'iiriuinlit  (the  "ten  men  for  performing  sacred 
duties  "),  first  instituted  about  367  B.  C.,  were  fivo  patri- 
cians and  five  plebeians  who  had  charge  of  the  Sibylline 
books  until  the  time  of  Cicero,  when  they  were  made  fifteen 
in  number.  They  were  considered  sacred  to  Apollo.  There 
were  also  decemviri  for  dividing  the  public  lands. 

Decen'nial  [from  the  Lat.  decennium,  a  "period  of 
ten  years"  (from  decem,  "ten,"  and  ni»inn,  a  "year")], 
occurring  every  ten  years.  For  example,  the  U.  S.  census 
is  decennial.  The  decennial  games  (deecunia  or  tleeenna- 
lia)  among  the  later  Romans  were  celebrated  in  consequence 
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of  tho  fact  that  the  emperor  Augustus  pretended  to  refuse 

tin-  i-inpiiv  lor  lite,  i-h'K'-iriL'  '<>  I"1  <•!•  rtrd  to  it  for  a  period 
nt1  r.  ii  \i-iir-,  lit  tin1  i-nd  of  wliii-li  tnm-  In-  iirri-pird  it  fur 
IPII  venrH  iimn*.  and  *n  on  till  tin-  nut  of  hi-  lit*-.  Tin-  tirtimi 
was  kepi  up  lill  flu-  |H*(  d:ivs  of  tin-  rmpirr  l»y  thi-  obser- 
vance of  lln-  divcimial  i^iHM1-. 

!><•<  haul  <  It»-\.  .1  \niii  \\MII\M)  wan  born  at  Kreuz- 
n:i:-li,  iii  the  I'iilaliimtr,  Kelt.  IS,  17S(,  und  t'lnijjnit^)  in 
Arnt'ri<';i  in  IMI.'I.  lit-  wnn  nrduinrd  to  tin-  ministry  of  tin- 
i;--itn:in  K.-toriiH-'l  <'hurrh  in  IMIS.  H,.  hihop'd  with  w- 
cess  as  a  uiissionury  among  the  <  M-rman-  of  Ohio  and  IVnn  - 

,-;.  1  v  :iiii;i,    iiii'l     ilisl  lllctt-d    MlllllUCrSof    theological    Mudm!-. 

I'tird  of  rhnlcni  (M.  I,  ls;;-_'. 

I>c  Charms  ( Kit  itAiti>),  an  American  Swi-ili-nliorL'iaii 
inini?t<-r  and  writer,  horn  in  Philadelphia  n.-t.  17,  I T '.'»;, 
jrraduated  at  Yule  College  in  1S20.  Hi-  published  "The 
NVw  Churchman  Kxtra,"  and  several  volumes  of  eermons. 
]>M-d  Mar.  1!0.  1S64. 

Decherd',  a  poat-villftge  of  Franklin  m.,  lYnn..  is  tbe 
E.  terminus  of  tin-  Winchester  and  Vlaliamti  K.  II.,  ami  i- 
also  a  station  of  the  Nuslivilh-  and  Chattanooga  It.  R.,  82 
miles  from  Nashville. 

I)<M  id  uon*  (  I, at.  'I'-ri'iliiu*,  from  dc,  "down,"  and 
r'c/",  ti>  **  fall  "]  Trees  an;  ti  »'•  s  v,  1m -c  \<-.\\  <•-  fa  11  nit  in 
mi tn in n  and  are  annually  renewed  in  the  spring.  The 
greater  part  of  tin-  trees  and  shrubs  ol  temperate  elimatrs 
ure  deriduoiis,  hut  in  tmpiral  countries  the  iV.n-st  trees 
maintain  ^ciienilly  a  perennial  verdure.  e\rept  wli»-re  the 
di\i'i>ir  ir-  cau>ed  hy  the  wet  and  dry  seasons  are  extreme. 
Tr.-e-  that  are  ?mt  deci.lii.ni-  an-  called  evergreen. 

DKCJIH  ors  TKKTII,  ealled  also,  in  maininal.-,  1 1  \n-im.\nv 
or  MILK  TKKTU,  arc  the  teeth  which  appear  in  infancy,  and 
which  after  a  time  fall  out,  and  are  sun-ceded  hy  tho  per- 
manent leeth.  In  children  there  are  twenty  such  teeth, 
ten  in  en  eh  jaw — four  molar,  two  canine,  and  four  incisor 
teeth.  In  reptiles  and  tishes  all  teeth  arc  deciduous,  being 
continually  cast  out  and  renewed. 

Drr'imal  [from  tho  Lat.  drcimui,  "tenth"  (from  <-' 
**  ten  ")  ],  a  numher  written  in  the  scale  of  lens.     The  name 

in  e-jiecially   applied  to  a  DECIMAL  FRACTION  (which  SCC). 

Decimal  Fraction  is  a  fraction  whose  denominator 
is  a  decimal  numher  or  power  of  ten.  Thus,  'A^4  is  a  de- 
cimal fraction.  It  may  be  decomposed  into  the  sum  VffV 

+  m  +  -ffs  +  T*ff  -  10  +  2+ A  +  TOTT    BJ  an  obviuus 

extension  of  the  method  of  local  value-,  where  each  digit 
ha-  ten  times  the  value  of  the  like  digit  which  imined- 
follows  it,  the  above  decimal  fraction  ma.v  be,  and  usually 
is,  written  thus:  12.34,  where  the  decimal  point  after  tbe 
2  merely  serves  to  indicate  »  Inch  digit  represents  units.  In 
this  form  a  decimal  fraction  is  termed  a  tlcfiimit. 

For  th«-  purpose  nt'  indicating  the  units'  place  the  method 
of  Sir  Isaac  Jiewton,  of  using  a  point  placed  for  distinction 
near  (lie  top  of  the  figures,  if  frequently  used.  The  opera- 
tions nt'  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division 
may  be  applied  to  decimals  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  to  integers.  The  only  additional  rules  in  decimals  refer 
to  the  position  of  the  decimal  point. 

In  their  abbreviated  form,  decimal  fractions  are  now  ex- 
tensively employed  in  arithmetical  calculations.  A  sub- 
division of  weights  and  measures  on  the  principle  of  deci- 
mal division  was  introduced  nit.i  Krance  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  and  has  since  been  adopted  by  a  large  portion 
of  tho  civilized  world. 

Decima'tion  [T*at.  <ii-<-imnti<>,  from  il,mn,  "ten"],  in 
Kumiui  histoi  \ .  rlic  sfli-ctiiin  t.y  liit  of  one  man  out  of  every 
ten.  who  was  put  to  death  in  cases  of  mutiny  or  other  prave 
ittVrnrr  <•!  nil  in  i  I  led  liy  a  iiod  y  o  f  t  roops.  I  leriin:i  I  ion  has 
seldom  I'ccn  practised  in  modern  times.  Uliieher  decimated 
a  liody  of  mutinous  troops  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

Dccimi,  dn'elie-ince  [from  the  I, at.  'ti<'i>n»H,  "tenth"]. 
an  Italian  lenn  used  in  music,  si^uityin^  an  interval  of 
ten  diatonic  decrees.  :is  from  ('  to  K.  or  third  aliovc  the 
octave,  us  which  it  is  always  Ireated  in  harmony.  In  double 
counterpoint,  where  a  ncccs-ary  ditVcrencr  ha-  to  lie  made. 

it  is  treated  differently  from  tile  third,  although  the  sa 

harmonic  rules  olitain:  also  in  thorough-bass,  where  the 
figure  U  rises  a  degree  to  10,  instead  of  falling  a  decree  In  -. 

We'ciUS  ll'ui  <  Mrs- 1 1  s  1,11  ,\Trs  Til  v.i  \\i  si.  a  Kninan 
rmpcror,  liorn  in  1'annonia  ahout  L'llll  A.  1>.  He  Ueeatiie  a 
general  in  the  service  of  the  emperor  Philip,  and  had  com- 
mand of  an  army  which  revolted  against  Philip  and  pro- 
claimed Dccius.  In  the  buttle  that  ensued  Philip  was  de- 
feated and  killed  in  'J-l'.l  A.  l>.  A  severe  persecution  of 
the  Christians  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Urcius.  who  w»s 
killed  in  battle  by  the  lioths  in  Nov.,  26]  A.I). 

DeciUH  Mils  I  Pi  lil.ii  i).  a  Komun  consul  and  patriot 
who  obtained  celebrity  li\  di- voting  himself  to  the  llii  .Manes 
as  a  sacrifice.  In  a  battle  against  the  Latins  (337  B.  C.)  he 


ru-hed  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy  and  wa«  killed.  Ill- 
son,  1'.  lieciu-  Mus.  imitated  hi-  example  in  2»6  11.  <  ., 
when  he  commanded  a^'ain-l  the  liaiils. 

l>rrk  [from  the  Ang..Sa\.  item,  to  "con  r."  and  alii,  d 
to  the  l.at.  I,, -111111,  a  ••  covering"  or  "l  i,  fo, 

.  to  ••  cover  "  i  ;    !•>.  !„,„!  ,,r  nil,,,-],  a  planked  tl- 
fiiriiiing  iil.-o  a  covering  or  division   to  a   ship.      In 

vc.-cl-   there    are    -ev.  lal   dn  k-.   a-    the'  upper,   main,   lower. 

and  orlop  decks.  Smaller  -hiji-  have  two  whole  and  one 
half  deck,  and  still  smaller  only  one  of  each. 

Dcct'er,  a  township  of  Riehland  co.,  III.     Pop.  971. 
Decker,  a  township  of  Kn.ix  e,,.,  Ind.     Pop.  837. 

Decker  (Tinm  is>.  an  English  dramatist,  born  before 
1600.  lie  wn.te  ,-everal  plays  in  partnership  with  I'ord 
and  Kowley.  Hi-  pi  inei|,al  w  m  I.  are  ••  Fortunutus,  01  the 
Wishinir  <'ap,"  "The  Jloncst  Whore,"  and  tho  "Uull's 
Horn  l;,»,k."  Died  about  1638. 

1  >rck'ertown,  a  ji  if   \\'antage  township, 

V  -K.  mi  the  New  \nik  and  '  i-w  ego  Midland 
K.  K..  »i<i  mile-  N.  \V.  nt  Jersey  rity.  It  has  one  national 
bank  and  one  weekly  newspaper. 

Dceliim'tion  [Lat.  i/»-/<,/-fir/.,.  from  ilcclaro,  to  " make 

'].  an  u  tin-mat  ion  :  the  act  of  declaring;  a  public  an- 

iioiincemi  nl  :   a  pul.li<-  expressinn  of  facts  or  opinions;  a 

proclamation.     Among  the  mo-i  nn mniable  of  all  political 

documents  is  the  American    I>Krl.  \  I;  \1  lo\  in     I  MIKI'KMIKM-K 

I  (which  see).  The  first  Colonial  Congress  passed  an  import- 
ant "Declaration  of  Rights"  at  Philadelphia  on  the  14th 
of  Oct.,  1774.  Though  less  famous  than  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  it  is  of  scarcely  less  importance  in  tho 
history  of  our  country.  (See  I!II.I.I:T'S  "  Federal  (iovc-rn- 
ment,"  1871,  pp.  17-27.)  A  "Declaration  of  the  Rights 

•  of  Man"  was  adopted  bv  the  National  Assembly  at  Paris 

i  Aug.  18,  1789.     The  "  Declaration  of  Thorn  "  (Lat.  rf»-.7.ir- 
/'//.,,-, m.  n»i'«)  was  a  confession  of  faith  drawn  up  at 

I  Thorn,  in  Poland,  in  1645,  for  the  use  of  the  Reformed 
churches,  the  design  being  to  settle  controverted  points. 

DECLARATION,  in  law,  is  a  specification  of  a  cause  of  ac- 
tion by  a  plaintiff  against  a  defendant;  the  pleading  in 
which  a  plaintiff  sets  forth  his  case  against  the  defendant. 
It  contains  certain  formal  or  substantial  parts,  such  as  the 
title,  venue,  the  cause  of  action,  and  the  conclusion.  If  the 
plaintiff  fails  to  declare  within  a  certain  time,  the  defend- 
ant may  obtain  judgment  of  »o»  prim.  The  term  is  used 
in  other  significations  in  other  branches  of  the  law — e.  y. 
declaration  of  trust,  declaration  of  uses,  declaration  in  evi- 
dence, etc. 

[»:ri,ARATiox  OF  WAR,  the  formal  announcement  by  a 
government  of  its  intention  to  wage  war  against  another,  ia 
a  proceeding  which  is  observed  among  all  civilized  nations, 
though  instances  have  frequently  occurred  where  tie  facto 
wars  have  been  carried  on  without  such  notification,  as  be- 
tween the  English  and  Spanish  at  sea  at  various  times 
during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  of  England. 
Powerful  nations  have  also  sometimes,  without  any  such 
declaration,  attacked  the  weak,  designing  a  breach  of  in- 
ternational law.  In  the  U.  8.  the  declaration  of  war  is  a 
power  exercised  by  Congress  alone.  During  the  age  of  chiv- 
alry, a  herald  made  declaration  of  war  at  the  enemy's  court, 
his  tabard  on  his  arm.  No  offence  was  taken  at  his  defi- 
ance, which  was  frequently  rewarded  by  gifts  of  money 
from  the  partv  defied.  (See  ivTKtiXATioxAL  LAW  No.  II.,  by 
PIIKS.  T.  1).  WOOLSEY,  8.T.D.,  LL.D. 

Declaration  of  Independence.*  The  first  Con- 
gress of  the  thirteen  British  colonies,  whieh  led  to  their 
ultimate  union  in  resistance  to  the  British  crown,  and  their 
jointly  throwing  off  their  allegiance  to  tho  same,  as  wellns 
their  ultimate  union  as  the  United  States  of  America,  met 
in  Philadelphia  on  the  oth  of  Sept.,  1774.  The  immediate 

ran f  this  assemblage  was  what  was  ealled  ''the  Boston 

Port  Bill ;"  that  is,  an  act  of  Parliament  by  which  the  port 
of  Huston  was  closed  and  the  custom-house  removed  to 
Sah  in,  because  of  the  destruction  of  the  tea  at  the  former 
place.  This  was  looked  upon  by  the  friends  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  in  all  the  colonies  as  a  direct  attack  by  usurpa- 
tion upon  the'  chartered  rights  of  Ma.-sai-hn-etts.  If  they 
should  silently  permit  this  gross  outrage  to  be  perpetrated 
upon  a  sister  colony,  they  saw  no  scoutiM  a-jainst  similar 
outrages  beini,'  jierjn  tratcd  in  turn  upon  t  heir  own  char- 
ir constitutional  rights.  It  was  now  that  the  cry  of 
"The  cause  of  lin-tun  :  of  us  all"  was  raised 

in  Virginia,  and  extended  from  the  IVimbseot  to  the  Alla- 
maha.  The  result  was  the  call  of  a  general  Congres-  of 
all  the  colonic..  to  meet,  by  deputies,  at  the  lime  and  place 
stated,  for  joint  consultation  and  joint  action  in  mainte- 
nance of  principles  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  all.  The  idea  of  independence  or 

•By  Hon.  Alex.  II.  Stephens. 
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separation  was  at  this  time  entertained  by  no  one.  Upon 
the  assembling  of  this  Congress,  Peyton  Randolph  of  Vir- 
ginia was  chosen  the  president  of  it,  and  Charles  Thomp- 
son secretary.  In  all  the  deliberations  of  this  body  each 
colony  stood  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  others,  without 


regard  to  population,  wealth,  or  the  number  of  delegates 
sent.  All  questions  were  decided  by  the  colonies  present, 
each  having  one  vote  only.  They  urged  several  measures 
upon  the  consideration  of  their  constituents  as  proper 
means  for  obtaining  a  general  redress  of  grievance*,  and 


Old  Pennsylvania  State-house,  or  "Independence  Hall" 
also  prepared  and  published  a  declaration  of  what  they 
considered  the  indefeasible  rights  of  all  the  colonies  under 
the  British  constitution.  They  adjourned  on  the  26th  of 
Oct.,  1774,  with  a  recommendation  to  the  colonies  to  meet 
in  Congress  again,  by  deputies,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1775. 

In  speaking  of  the  papers  issued  by  this  assemblage, 
Lord  Chatham  said  in  the  British  Parliament  that,  though 
he  had  studied  and  admired  the  free  states  of  antiquity, 
the  master-spirits  of  the  world,  yet  for  solidity  of  reason- 
ing, force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  conclusion  no  body 
of  men  could  stand  in  preference  to  this  Congress.  AH 
this,  however,  incensed  rather  than  appeased  the  ministry. 
On  the  1st  of  April,  1775,  they  had  HUGO  troops  in  Boston 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  their  iniquitous  measures  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  Hostilities  soon  ensued.  The  battles 
of  Concord  and  Lexington  were  fought.  Engagements 
also  took  place  at  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point,  and  Skenes- 
borough  in  New  York. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  things  that  the  second  Congress  of 
the  colonies  assembled  at  Philadelphia  on  the  10th  of  May, 
1775,  according  to  the  recommendation  of  its  predecessor. 
Peyton  Randolph  of  Virginia  was  again  chosen  president, 
but  soon  being  called  home  on  urgent  business,  John  Han- 
cock of  Massachusetts  was,  on  the  24th  of  May.  chosen 
E resident  of  the  Congress  in  his  stead.  The  crisis  was  now 
ecoming  not  only  serious,  but  alarming.  The  purpose  of 
Great  Britain  to  reduce  the  colonies  to  absolute  subjection 
without  any  redress  of  grievances  seemed  to  be  evident. 
The  Congress,  with  firmness  and  without  hesitation,  deter- 
mined to  resist  force  by  force.  Troops  were  raised  for  the 
purpose.  In  setting  forth  the  reasons  for  their  action  in 
thus  defending  themselves  and  their  constituents,  they  de- 
clared that  they  had  *'*  no  wish  to  separate  from  the  mother- 
country,  but  only  to  maintain  their  chartered  rights."  "In 
our  native  land,"  said  they,  "and  in  defence  of  the  free- 
dom which  is  our  birthright,  and  which  we  have  ever  en- 
joyed till  the  late  violation  of  it,  for  the  protection  of  our 
property,  acquired  solely  by  the  honest  industry  of  our 
forefathers  and  ourselves,  against  violence  actually  offered, 
we  have  taken  up  arms.  We  shall  lay  them  down  when 
hostilities  shall  cease  on  the  part  of  the  aggressors,  and  all 
danger  of  their  being  renewed  shall  be  removed,  and  not 
before." 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1775,  at  the  instance  of  Massachu- 
setts, George  Washington,  one  of  the  delegates  of  Virginia, 
was  unanimously  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
colonial  forces.  He  was  commissioned  in  the  name  of  the 
united  colonies,  the  name  of  each  colony  present  by  its 
deputies  being  set  forth  in  the  commission.  This  office  he 


(where  the  Declaration  was  signed),  as  it  appeared  in  1776, 
[  accepted  on  the  condition  that  he  should  receive  no  salary 
except  the  payment  of  his  actual  expenses. 

Three  days  afterwards  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was 
fought.     \Vashington  did  not  reach  the  vicinity  of  Boston 
until  the  12th  of  July,  1775,  when  he  assumed  the  command 
i  of  the  colonial  army  assembled  there.    It  was  not  until  Ihc 
\  early  part  of  the  year  1776  that  the  public  mind  through- 
j   out  the  colonies  began  generally  and  seriously  to  consider 
1   the  question  of  independence,  though  a  portion  of  the  pco- 
j  pie  of  North  Carolina  had  taken  this  view  of  the  subject 
!   almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  recent  troubles.     As  early 
as  the  20th  of  May,  1775,  their  celebrated  Mecklenburg 
I  convention  assembled  and  announced  their  famous  decla- 
I  ration,  severing  for  ever  themselves  from  all  their   alle- 
giance to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

In  Jan.,  1776,  Massachusetts  instructed  her  delegates  in 
the  Congress  of  the  colonies  at  Philadelphia  to  vote  for  in- 
dependence. South  Carolina  gave  similar  instructions  to 
her  delegates  in  March.  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  did 
the  same  in  April.  In  May,  Gen.  Washington  wrote  from 
the  head  of  the  army,  then  at  New  York,  "A  reconciliation 
with  Great  Britain  is  impossible.  .  .  .  When  I  took  com- 
mand of  the  army  I  abhorred  the  idea  of  independence; 
but  I  am  now  fully  satisfied  that  nothing  else  will  save  us." 
In  the  same  month  Virginia  instructed  her  delegates  in 
Congress  to  vote  for  independence.  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  and  Maryland  followed  in  giving  similar  instruc- 
tions to  their  delegates  early  in  June.  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  delayed  action,  still  indulging  hopes  of  an  ad- 
justment of  the  controversy.  The  general  instructions  of 
the  colonies  to  their  delegates  were  to  renounce  all  alle- 
giance to  the  British  crown,  and  to  form  a  confederation 
among  themselves  as  independent  States.  On  the  7th  of 
June,"Richard  Henry  Lee,  a  delegate  from  Virginia,  moved 
a  resolution  in  Congress  that  "  these  united  colonies  are,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States,  .... 
and  that  a  plan  of  confederation  be  prepared  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  respective  colonies  for  their  consideration 
and  approbation."  This  resolution  was  adopted  on  the 
llth  of  June.  Two  committees  were  appointed  under  it — 
one  to  prepare  a  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the 
other  to  prepare  Articles  of  Union  or  Confederation.  The 
committee  to  prepare  the  Declaration  of  Independence  con- 
sisted of  Thomas  Jefferson  of  Virginia,  John  Adams  of 
Massachusetts,  Benjamin  Franklin  of  Pennsylvania,  Roger 
Sherman  of  Connecticut,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston  of  New 
York.  They  reported  on  the  28th  of  June,  but  action  on 
the  report  was  deferred  for  some  days  for  the  delegates  from 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  to  receive  their  instructions 
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and  powers  to  vote  for  tho  Declaration.  This  celebrated 
paper  w:is  drawn  up  by  .Mr.  .Idler-. >n,  the  chairman  ot'tlic 
committee,  being  only  .slightly  modified  in  some  parts,  an 


The  "  Liberty  Bell  "  was  first  imported  from  England  in  17":'..  It 
was  cracked  ill  the  lirst  ringing  alter  iis  arrival,  and  recast  in 
Phllldelpbtl  in  the  same  mil.  I'pon  the  fillets  around  il  were 
cast  i  twenty-three  years  before  the  Declumtion  of  Indepcnd- 
eucci  the  prophetic'  words,  "Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all 
tin-  laud,  uliti)  all  tin'  inhabitants  thereof."'  . \ft.-r  thi'  fust 
reading  <>f  tbi-  lieclaration  it  was  rung  for  more  than  two 
lioiirs,  with  thi'  firing  of  cannon  and  the  heating  of  drums. 
The  lu'll  !tas  been  broken  for  niaii\  \carv  It  now  stands  ill 
the  hall  of  tin:  old  State-House,  Phfladi-lphia. 

it  now  stands,  at  the  suggestion  of  other  members.  It 
came  up  for  linal  action  on  the  4th  day  or  July,  when  it 
received  the  unanimous  vote,  not  only  of  all  the  colonies, 
but  of  all  their  delegates  in  Congress.  It  was  voted  upon 
by  colonies  as  separate  and  distinct  political  bodies,  and 
as  it  stands  on  the  journal  is  in  these  words : 

IN  CoNliKKSS,  July  4,  177f>. 

THE  UNANIMOUS  DECLARATION  OF  THE  THIBTEKN  I'NITKII 
STATES  of  AHEKICA. 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  ono  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which 
]i:i\  c  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume,  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  tho  separate  and  equal  station  to 
which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them, 
a  di'o'tit  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that 
they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the 
separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  arc 
created  equal ;  that  they  arc  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalictmble  rights :  that  among  these  are  life,  lib- 
erty, and  tho  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to  secure  these 
rights,  governments  are  instituted  tinning  men,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  tho  consent  of  the  governed;  that 
whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of 
these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abol- 
ish it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laving  its  foun- 
dation on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in 
such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their 
safety  and  happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that 
governments  long  established,  should  not  be  changed  for 
light  and  transient  causes  ;  and  accordingly,  all  experience 
hath  shown,  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer, 
while  evils  are  sufferahle,  than  to  right  themselves  by  abol- 
ishing the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  Hut  when 
a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  invaria- 
bly the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  tin  in  under 
absolutc  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to 
throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for 
their  future  security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance 
of  these  Colonies,  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  con- 
strains them  to  alter  their  former  systems  of  government. 
The  history  of  the  present,  king  of  (treat  liritain  is  a  his- 
tory of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having,  in 
direct  object,  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over 
these  States.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a 
candid  world : 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome 
and  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  bos  forbidden  his  Governors  to  pass  laws  of  imme- 
diate and  pressing  importance,  unless  suspended  in  their 
operation  till  his  assent  should  Vie  obtained;  and,  when  so 
suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation 


of  large  districts  of  people,  unless  those  people  wonld  re- 
linquish the  right  i>t  r< -pn  s.ntation  in  the  Legislature;  a 
right  inestimable  to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  I...  i  -  un- 

usual, uncomfortable,  and  distant  from  the  depository  of 
their  public  records,  for  the  sole  purjn.se  ui  rationing  theiu 
into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  di--"l\eil  i  epiesentalive  houses  repeatedlv.  for 
opposing,  with  manly  firmness,  his  invasions  on  the  right* 
of  the  people. 

He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions,  to 
cause  others  to  be  elected  ;  whereby  the  legislative  powers, 
incapable  of  annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people  at 
large  for  their  exercise ;  the  Slate  remaining,  in  the  m. m 
I ijne,  exposed  tn  all  the  danger  of  invasion  from  without, 
and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  tho  population  of  these 
States;  for  that  purpose,  obstructing  the  laws  for  the  nat- 
uralization of  foreigners;  refusing  to  pass  others  to  en- 
courage their  migration  hither,  and  raising  tho  conditions 
of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  by  re- 
fusing his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powen. 

II.  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone,  for  the 
tenure  of  their  offices,  and  tho  amount  and  payment  of 
their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither 
swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our  people  and  eat  out  their 
substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing  ar- 
mies, without  the  consent  of  our  legislature. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  of, 
and  superior  to,  the  civil  power. 

He  has  combined,  with  others,  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdic- 
tion foreign  to  our  constitution,  and  unacknowledged  by 
our  laws ;  giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended  leg- 
islation. 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us  : 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment, 
for  any  murders  which  they  should  commit  on  the  inhab- 
itants of  these  States : 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world  : 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent : 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial 
by  jury : 

For  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended 
offences : 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws,  in  a 
neighboring  province,  establishing  therein  an  arbitrary 
government,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render 
it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing 
the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  Colonies : 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most  rain- 
able  laws,  and  altering,  fundamentally,  the  powers  of  our 
governments ; 

For  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and  declaring  them- 
selves invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases 
whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  us  out 
of  his  protection,  and  waging  war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt  onr 
towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is,  at  this  time,  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign 
mercenaries  to  complete  tho  works  of  death,  desolation,  and 
tyranny,  already  begun,  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and 
perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and 
totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  captive  on 
the  high  seas,  to  bear  arms  against  their  country,  to  become 
the  executioners  of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall 
themselves  by  their  hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  among  us,  and  has 
endeavored  to  bring  on  tho  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  the 
merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is 
an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  con- 
ditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions,  we  have  petitioned 
for  redress  in  the  most  humble  terms;  our  repeated  peti- 
tions have  been  answered  only  by  repeated  injury.  A 
prince,  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which 
may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attention  to  our  British 
brethren.  We  have  warned  them,  from  time  to  time,  of 
attempts  made  by  their  legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrant- 
able jurisdiction  over  us.  We  have  reminded  them  of  the 
circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  settlement  here.  We 
have  appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity, 
and  we  have  conjured  them,  by  the  ties  of  our  common 
kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which  would  inevit- 
ably interrupt  our  connections  and  correspondence.  They, 
too,  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  consan- 
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guinity.  We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity 
which  denounces  our  separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold 
the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  General  Congress  assembled,  appealing  to 
the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our 
intentions,  do,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
good  people  of  these  Colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  de- 
chirc.  That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and,  of  right,  ought 
to  be,/ree  and  independent  States;  that  they  are  absolved 


from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all  polit- 
ical connection  between  them  and  the  State  of  Great 
Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved;  and  that,  as 
free  and  independent  States,  they  have  full  power  to  levy 
war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce, 
and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  itnf<-jn-mt'-nt  States 
may  of  right  do.  And,  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence, 
we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other,  our  lives,  our  fortunes, 
and  our  sacred  honor. 
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Declaration  of  Independence,  The  Meck- 
lenburg. Moru  than  thirteen  months  before  the  adop- 
tion of  tM  1 1'1  -lam  t  lull,  above  given,  by  the  Continental 
Congress,  a  series  of  resolutions  embodying  a  similar  de- 
claration had  been  adopted  by  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg 
cu.,  N.  C.,  at  a  public  meeting  holden  at  Charlotte,  the  seat 
of  justice  of  the  county.  Of  this  important  historical  in- 
ciiU'nt  different  accounts  are  given.  According  to  the  state- 
ment generally  received  in  North  Carolina,  the  meeting 
ii'iove  referred  to  was  held  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  1775, 
ami  the  document  itself  was  in  the  words  following: 

"  l{<-*nli:erl,  1.  That  whoever  directly  or  indirectly  abet- 
ted,  "r  in  any  way,  form,  or  manner,  countenanced  the  un- 
rhiiitcred  and  dangerous  im;i-ion  ,,f  ,,»r  rights,  as  claimed 
liyiireat  Britain,  is  an  enemy  I"  this  country — to  America 
— and  to  the  inhcmit  ami  inalienable  rights  of  man. 

'*  lUnoh-cil,  2.  That  we,  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  coun- 
ty, do  hereby  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  con- 
mvti'd  us  to  the  mother-country,  and  hereby  absolve  our- 
selves from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  abjure 
all  political  connection,  contract,  or  association  with  that 
nation,  who  have  wantonly  trampled  on  our  rights  and 
liberties,  and  inhumanly  shed  the  blood  of  American  pa- 
triot ;it  Lexington. 

11  li'^xnfi-'^l,  .';.  That  we  do  hereby  declare  ourselves  a  free 
and  independent  people  :  iirc.  and  of  right  ought  to  be.  a 
sovereign  and  self-governing  a.-xuciiiiion.  under  the  control 
of  no  power  other  than  that  of  our  God  and  the  general 
government  of  the  Congress  :  to  the  maintenance  of  which 
independence  we  solemnly  pledge  to  each  other  our  mnuial 
co-operation,  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  most  sacred 
honor. 


"  llttuhed,  4.  That  as  we  acknowledge  the  existence  and 
control  of  no  law  or  legal  officer,  civil  or  military,  within  this 
county,  we  do  hereby  ordain  and  adopt  as  a  rule  of  life, 
all,  each,  and  every  of  our  former  laws ;  wherein,  neverthe- 
less, the  crown  of  Great  Britain  can  never  be  considered  as 
holding  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  or  authority  therein. 

"  Retnhed,  5.  That  it  is  also  further  decreed  that  all, 
each,  and  every  military  officer  in  this  county  is  hereby  re- 
tained in  his  former  command  and  authority,  he  acting  con- 
formably to  these  regulations.  And  that  every  member 
present  of  this  delegation  shall  henceforth  be  a  civil  officer 
— viz.  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  character  of  a  '  commi'r- 
•  ",'  to  issue  process,  hear  and  determine  all  matters 
of  controversy,  according  to  said  adopted  laws,  and  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  union  and  harmony  in  said  county  ;  and  to 
use  every  exertion  to  spread  the  love  of  country  and  fire  of 
freedom  throughout  America  until  a  more  general  organized 
government  be  established  in  this  province." 

Other  accounts  give  May  31,  1775,  as  the  date  of  the 
meeting;  and  make  the  declaration  to  consist  of  a  pream- 
ble and  twenty  resolutions,  of  which  twelve  (the  fourth  to 
the  fifteenth  inclusive)  make  provision  for  the  military  or- 
ganization of  the  male  population  and  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  the  rest,  with  the  preamble,  are  as 
follows : 

"  Whereat,  By  an  address  presented  to  His  Majesty  by 
both  houses  of  Parliament  in  February  last,  the  American 
colonies  are  declared  in  a  state  of  actual  rebellion,  wecon- 
rei\e  that  all  laws  and  commissions  confirmed  or  derived 
from  the  authority  of  the  king  and  Parliament  are  annulled 
and  vacated,  and  the  former  civil  constitutions  of  these 
colonies  for  the  present  wholly  suspended.  To  provide  in 
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some  degree  for  the  exigencies  of  this  county  in  the  present 
alarming  period,  we  deem  it  proper  and  necessary  to  pass 
the  following  resolves — viz. : 

"I.  That  all  commissions,  civil  and  military,  heretofore 
granted  by  the  crown  to  be  exercised  in  these  colonies,  are 
null  and  void,  and  the  constitution  of  each  particular  col- 
ony wholly  suspended. 

"  II.  That  the  Provincial  Congress  of  each  province, 
under  the  direction  of  the  great  Continental  Congress,  is 
invested  with  all  legislative  and  executive  powers  within 
their  respective  provinces,  and  that  no  other  legislative  or 
executive  power  docs  or  can  exist  at  this  time  in  any  of 
these  colonies. 

"III.  As  all  former  laws  arc  now  suspended  in  this  prov- 
ince, and  the  Congress  has  not  yet  provided  others,  we 
judge  it  necessary,  for  the  better  preservation  of  good 
order,  to  form  certain  rules  and  regulations  for  the  inter- 
nal government  of  this  county  until  laws  shall  be  provided 
for  us  by  the  Congress.  .  .  . 

"  XVI.  That  whatever  person  shall  hereafter  receive  a 
Commotion  from  the  crown,  or  attempt  to  exercise  any  such 
commission  heretofore  received,  shall  be  deemed  an  enemy  to 
his  country  ;  and  upon  confirmation  being  made  to  the  cap- 
tain of  the  company  in  which  he  resides,  the  said  company 
shall  cause  him  to  be  apprehended  and  conveyed  before  two 
selectmen,  who,  upon  proof  of  the  fact,  shall  commit  said 
offender  to  safe  custody  until  the  next  sitting  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  shall  deal  with  him  as  prudence  may  direct. 

"XVII.  That  any  person  refusing  to  yield  obedience  to 
the  above  rules  shall  be  considered  equally  criminal  and 
liable  to  the  same  punishments  as  the  offenders  last  men- 
tioned. 

"  XVIII.  That  these  resolves  be  in  full  force  and  virtue 
until  instructions  from  the  Provincial  Congress  regulating 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  province  shall  provide  otherwise, 
or  the  legislative  body  of  Great  Britain  resign  its  unjust 
and  arbitrary  pretensions  with  respect  to  America. 

"  XIX.  That  the  eight  militia  companies  of  this  county 
provide  themselves  with  proper  arms  and  accoutrements, 
and  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  execute  the  commands 
and  direction  of  the  general  Congress  of  the  province  and 
this  committee. 

"  XX.  That  the  committee  appoint  Col.  Thomas  Polk 
and  Dr.  Joseph  Kennedy  to  purchase  three  hundred  pounds 
of  powder,  six  hundred  pounds  of  lead,  and  one  thousand 
flints  for  the  use  of  the  militia  of  this  county,  and  deposit 
the  same  in  such  place  as  the  committee  may  hereafter 
direct. 

"  Signed  by  order  of  the  committee, 

"JOSEPH  BREVARD,  Clerk  of  the  Committee." 

There  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  both 
accounts  are  true,  and  both  documents  genuine.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  20th  of  May  must  have  necessitated  some  more 
full  provision  for  the  public  safety  and  for  securing  the 
order  of  society  than  had  been  made  at  that  time ;  and  such 
a  meeting  as  that  of  the  31st  must  doubtless  have  been  held, 
whether  the  previously  adopted  declaration  had  then  been 
reiterated  or  not.  (The  historical  questions  connected  with 
this  matter,  will,  however,  bo  found  fully  discussed  by  the 
Hon.  William  A.  Graham  of  North  Carolina,  under  the 
title  MECKLENBURG  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE,  HIS- 
TORY OF.)  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Declaration  of  Rights,  a  state  paper  presented  to 
the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  (afterwards  William  III. 
and  Mary  II.)  at  the  time  the  crown  was  tendered  to  them 
(Feb.  13,  168'J).  The  declaration  had  been  drawn  up  by 
the  Convention-Parliament,  and  complained  of  the  follow- 
ing grievances  which  England  had  endured  during  the 
reign  of  James  II. :  The  exercise  of  the  dispensing  power, 
the  establishment  of  illegal  ecclesiastic  tribunals,  unlawful 
taxation,  the  unlawful  maintenance  of  the  army,  interfe- 
rence with  the  courts  and  the  elections,  the  levying  of  ex- 
cessive bail,  the  infliction  of  barbarous  punishments,  and  the 
refusal  to  hear  petitions.  The  declaration  then  asserted 
the  rights  which  had  been  thus  violated,  and  claimed  vari- 
ous privileges  for  the  nation.  The  substance  of  this  decla- 
ration became  the  ''  Bill  of  Rights,"  parsed  in  the  second 
session  of  the  first  Parliament  under  William  and  Mary. 

Declen'sion  [Fr.  declinaison;  Lat.  declinatio,  from 
declino,  tlcclintttnm,  to  "  bend  aside,"  to  "  inflect  "],  a  term 
applied  in  grammar  to  the  inflection  of  nouns,  adjectives, 
and  pronouns  according  to  their  different  cases.  »Such 
inflections  in  English  are  limited  to  three  cases — the  nomi- 
native, the  genitive  or  possessive,  and  the  accusative  or 
objective.  Thus,  the  personal  pronoun  he  is  declined  as 
follows:  nom.  he,  gen.  his,  ace.  him,  etc.  But  this  regular 
inflection  is  limited  in  our  language  to  pronouns.  Our 
substantives  have  ordinarily  but  one  change  of  case  inflec- 
tion, which  occurs  in  the  genitive,  and  is  formed  by  the 
addition  of  s,  with  an  apostrophe,  to  the  nominative.  In 


Latin  there  are  six  cases,  in  Greek  five,  in  German  four, 
in  Russian  seven,  in  Sanscrit  eight,  and  in  some  languages 
even  more.  Of  the  cases,  the  first  is  the  nominative  or 
name-case  (from  the  Lat.  nomino,  nomintitum.  to'"name," 
and  more  remotely  from  nomen,  a  "name").  It  is  that  form 
which  is  usually  found  in  a  list  of  nouns  or  names,  in  which 
case  the  subject-noun  is  always  found.  The  genitive  case 
(Lat.  casits  </enitii'un,  from  aigno,  yem'titm,  to  "beget,"  im- 
plying the  origin  or  source),  also  called  the  possessive  case, 
I  indicates  either  the  source  or  the  possessor.  Thus,  when 
we  say  the  "sun's  light,"  the  sun  is  not  the  possessor  of 
the  light  which  it  has  emitted,  but  its  source.  In  some 
cases  the  genitive  implies  a  relation  which  is  neither  origin 
nor  possession.  Thus  we  speak  of  "  Ccesar's  enemies,"  in 
which  case  the  possession  is  formal,  and  not  logical.  The 
dative  case  (Lat.  c<tmts  datintu,  from  do,  datum,  to  "  give  ") 
frequently  denotes  attribution  or  giving.  Thus,  in  Latin 
we  say  "  .Dcdit  nn'/ii  librnui,"  ''lie  gave  (to)  me  the 
book ;"  in  which  example  the  pronoun  is  dative.  The 
dative,  however,  frequently  does  not  imply  any  giving  or 
!  attribution  ;  as  in  the  Lat.  '*  J}ii»  inrimtH,"  "  hateful  to  the 
l  gods,"  where  a  certain  relationship  is  implied.  The  dative 
I  in  Greek  and  Latin  seldom  signifies  motion  to  any  place. 
The  accusative  (from  the  Lat.  accuso,  accusation,  to  "  ac- 
cuse'*), called  also  the  objective  case,  is  frequently  the  j 
object  of  an  active  verb  or  of  a  preposition,  and  in  general 
is  regarded  as  indicating  the  object  towards  which  motion 
is  directed  or  the  place  at  which  it  ends.  The  vocative 
(from  the  Lat,  voco,  vocatum,  to  "call")  is  the  form  of  a 
noun  in  which  a  person  is  addressed  or  apostrophized.  In 
English  this  case  is  identical  in  form  with  the  nominative. 
The  ablative  (from  the  Lat.  ab,  "away,"  amifero,  latnm, 
to  "carry  ")  is  properly  the  ca^c  of  a  noun  from  which 
something  is  taken  or  carried  away.  The  Latin  ablative 
also  represents  the  instrumental  and  locative  cases.  The 
instrumental  case  properly  designates  the  means  by  which 
anything  is  done,  and  is  found  in  the  Sanscrit  and  Russian. 
In  most  languages  some  other  case,  or  a  preposition  with 
its  object,  takes  its  place.  The  locative  case  (from  the  Lat. 
loco,  locatitm,  to  "place  '*)  is  that  form  of  a  noun  which  in- 
dicates that  it  stands  for  the  place  where  anything  is,  or  is 
done.  It  is  used  in  Sanscrit  and  Russian.  In  the  latter 
language  it  is  called  predlozhnii,  or  "prepositional,"  be- 
cause it  is  always  accompanied  by  a  preposition. 

The  Latin  ablative  includes,  as  we  have  seen,  also  the 
locative  and  the  instrumental.  In  the  Sanscrit,  to  which 
the  Latin  has  a  very  near  affinity,  the  instrumental,  dative, 
and  ablative  plural  are,  in  many  words,  almost  identical 
with  each  other.  For  example,  in  the  Sanscrit  bhus  (sig- 
nifying "the  producer,"  hence  the  "earth,"  and  also  a 
"cow") — akin  to  the  Lat.  bos — has  bhubhyas  in  the  dative 
and  ablative  plural,  and  bhubhls  in  the  instrumental.  The 
likeness  between  these  forms  and  the  Lat.  bubns  (dative  and 
ablative  of  bos)  is  very  remarkable,  especially  when  we  con* 
sider  that  bos  in  all  its  cases  has  a  short  penultima,  except 
in  the  dative  and  ablative  plural;  while  bhiitt  has  also  a 
short  penultima  except  in  the  dative,  locative,  instrumental, 
and  ablative  plural  eases,  fully  represented  in  Latin  by  the 
dative  and  ablative. 

Certain  particular  methods  of  inflecting  words  are  also 
called  declensions.  Thus,  declinable  words  are  in  some 
languages  classified  in  groups  according  to  the  various 
methods  in  which  their  eases  are  formed.  These  groups  are 
called  the  "  first  declension,"  "  second  declension,"  etc. 

J.  THOMAS. 

Declina'tion  [Lat.  declinatio,  from  declino,  to  "bend 
downward  or  deviate"],  in  astronomy,  the  angular  distance 
of  a  celestial  body  from  the  celestial  equator,  inciiMirod 
along  a  great  circle  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  body 
and  the  poles  of  the  heavens;  or  it  may  be  defined  to  be 
the  arc  of  a  circle  of  declination  passing  through  the  place 
of  the  heavenly  body,  intercepted  between  that  place  and 
the  celestial  equator.  The  place  of  a  star  in  the  heavens 
is  determined  by  means  of  its  right  ascension  and  declina- 
tion, which  correspond  to  longitude  and  latitude  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth. 

Declination  of  the  Magnetic  Nee'dle  is  the  de- 
viation of  the  axis  of  a  magnetic  needle  (that  i.«,  the  straight 
line  which  joins  its  poles)  from  the  astronomical  meridian. 
This  declination  is  sometimes  towards  the  W.  and  some- 
times towards  the  E.  From  a  table  of  observations  made 
at  Paris,  it  appears  that  since  1580  the  declination  has 
varied  more  than  31  degrees.  In  1663  it  vanished.  From 
the  date  of  the  first,  observations  till  1H20  it  advanced  pro- 
gressively westward,  but  since  that  time  it  has  assumed  a 
retrograde  movement  towards  the  E.  The  declination  of 
the  magnetic  needle  at  London  in  1865  was  20°  30'  At 
present  it  is  scarcely  perceptible  at  Cape  Hattcras.  To  the 
W.  of  that  point  it  is  easterly,  and  to  the  E.  the  variation  is 
westerly.  (See  MAGNETISM, by  PROP.  A.M.  MAVRK,  PH.  l>.) 
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Declinom'eter  [a  ward  improperly  formed   I'nun  the 
Lai,  ftfrfiniifi'f,  "  declination."  an ' I  tM  ( 'I',  fttrftov,  a  "  > 
nre  "  ],  an  apparat  ns    lot    niea-nnnLT   tin-  declination  ot    tin- 
magnetic  needle,  or  the  Ion  >  'mil  magnetism  in 

the  plane  nt'  t  hi-  hoi  i/.oli. 

Decomposi'tion  [from  the  Lat.  (If,  "from,"  "un," 

and  runift'inn,  cttinji'i-'itniii.  ID  "  put  together"],  it  tiTin  used 
in  chemistry  to  signify  the  separation  of  OM&pOVBd  sub- 
Stances  into  their  eh- nliiry  parts.  When  compound-  m 

resolved   into  thi-ir  element,-,  or  when  tin-  el -al  eon-ti 

tution  of  substa  in-'--'   i-  altered,  they  arc  said  to  he    i 
poser  1 ;  and  when  in  this  operation  new  product*  arc  formed. 

such  products  a  IV  called  I  he  re -II  It-  ill'  1 1 position.     Thill", 

ammonia  is  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  certain  aniiuu] 
suh.stances  :  curium-tied  hydrogen  gas  is  the  result  of  the 
decomposition  of  pit-coal,  etc.  Chemists  use  the  terms 
simple  and  compound,  or  single  and  double  decomposition, 
to  ili.-tin^uish  between  the  less  and  more  complicated  rases. 
When  a  compound  of  two  substances  is  decomposed  by  the 
intervention  of  a  third,  which  is  itself  simple  or  which 
acts  as  such,  the  case  is  one  of  pimple  decomposition  ; 
water,  for  instaiier,  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 
When  the  metal  potassium,  which  ia  a  simple  body,  is 
thrown  into  it,  it  is  decomposed;  the  hydrogen  is  liberated 
ia  the  form  of  gas,  and  the  oxygen  combines  with  the  potas- 
sium to  form  potassa. 

Deco'rah,  a  city  of  the  second  class,  capital  of  \Vin- 
neshiek  co.,  la.,  situated  on  the  Upper  Iowa  River,  is  the 
terminus  of  the  Deconih  hruneh  of  the  .Milwaukee  ami  St. 
Paul  R.  R.  It  contains,  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  College, 
an  excellent  graded  public  school,  three  banks,  two  weekly 
newspapers,  t  wo  semi  monthlies  (printed  in  Norwegian), 
two  woollen-mills,  one  paper-mill,  two  foundries,  four  flour- 
mills,  three  wagon  manufactories,  and  other  industries. 
Pop.  2110;  according  to  State  census  1873,  2232;  of  town- 
ship, 3723.  A.  K.  BAII.KV  A  Buo.,  Ens. "  REPUBLICAN." 

Dec'orate  [from  the  Lat.  decoro,  deroratum,  to  "adorn  "], 
to  adorn,  embellish;  to  cover  with  external  ornaments.  To 
decorate  graves  is  to  garnish  them  with  flowers.  The  an- 
niversary on  which  flowers  are  placed  on  soldiers'  graves 
in  the  I  -  S.  is  called  Decoration  Day,  and  is  observed  on 
May  30th. 

Deco'ria,  a  post-township  of  Blue  Earth  co.,  Minn. 
Pop.  -2ir>. 

Decorated  Style,  in  architecture,  is  also  known  as  th  • 
"  Middle  Pointed  "  or  pure  Gothic  style.  It  succeeded 
the  First  I'ointeil  or  Early  English  (I1SII-1272)  by  a  tran- 
sition so  gradual  that  its  origin  in  England  is  variously 
assigned  to  dales  between  I1!7L'  and  1:!H7.  although  in  Ger- 
many and  Franco  it  was  considerably  earlier.  It  finally 
pas-r-l  li\  aii  equally  gradual  transition  into  the  Perpen- 
dicular (iothie  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Decorated 
Style  is  regarded  as  the  perfect  flower  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture. It  is  marked  by  geometrical  window-tracery,  richly 
ornamented  doorways,  delicate  mouldings,  and  elaborately 
carved  imitations  of  leaves,  as  of  the  vine  and  oak,  often 
conventiomili/.ed,  but  not  unfrequently  copied  from  nature. 

Decoy' [from  de,  "away, "and  the  old  English  verb 
c'ny.  to  "  entice  ''],  to  entice ;  to  load  by  artifice  into  a  snare 
or  into  danger;  to  entrap  by  insidious  means.  As  a  sub- 
stantive it  signifies  any  object  or  thing  by  which  persons 
or  animals  lire  enticed  and  lured  into  danger,  etc. ;  a  de\  ie<- 
by  which  aquatic  birds,  chiefly  ducks,  are  enticed  from  a 
lake  or  river  into  iv  narrow  winding  canal  or  ditch,  which, 
gradually  becoming  narrower,  at  last  terminates  under  a 
COMT  "t  network  s,\cial  yards  long.  To  draw  the  birds 
into  this  snare  a  tame  duck  called  a  decoy-duck  is  some- 
times employed. 

Decrescen'do,  in  music,  is  a  gradual  diminishing  of 
sound,  the  reverse  of  CHKSCKNDO  (which  see).  It  is  marked 
thus  ~ — . 

Deere'till  [from  the  I, at.  iln-n-tiim.  a  "decree"],  a  decree 
of  the  pope.  Inn  in/  the  same  authority  in  canon  law  as  the 
decrees  in  civil.  The  hody  of  the  eanon  hnv  consists — 1st,  of 
the  />''-r-'l«/in/'i.  a  eollei-lion  made  liy  (iratian,  a  lieuediet- 
ine  monk,  after  Hit),  and  drawn  from  the  opinions  of  the 

fathers,  popes,  ami  councils  :  l!d,  of  the  /1,-,'n-i,,/;,, lleeted 

by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  (iL'LT-tl  )  from  the  drrreial  re* 

or  epi sdes  -if  the  popes.  \  til,,r  «,-.i-rn«  was  added  by  Itiini- 
facc  VIII.  (ll'lM-ISO:!),  and  other  additions  were  made  by 
succeeding  popes. 

Decretals,  I'nlse,  otherwise  called  the  Psen'do- 
Isido'i  ian    (  aii'ons.  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable literary  forgeries  of  which  we  have  aiiv  record. 
It   designates   a    collection    of    papal    letters,    canons,   etc.. 
partly   •renuine,  Imt    mostly   spurious.      The  name  of   the 
author  is  unknown,  hut  they  are  ascribed  in  tie 
one  Isiilorus  Mcreator  i  or.  according  to  -omr  '< 
tor),  and  hence  they  were  long  helieved  to  be  the  work  of  St. 


Isidore  of  Seville.  They  date  from  the  first  hall  of  the  ninth 
century.  'I  heir  -pin  lou-ne^s  ,1  li.-hedhy  GITIIIUII 

I'roli  -lant  critic--  in  l  hi-  SIM  ecu  1 1,  cent  in  \ .  ami  i-  now  admit 
ted  by  all  Komnn  Catholic  writers.    It  appeal  -  to  hat  - 
the  object  of  the  author  of  this  great  fraud  to  assist  in  ti 

the  Church  from  secular  d ination.      It   i-  mainlamc.i    l.\ 

some  Protestant  historians  I  hat  the  primaey    -I  the  popes  is 
mainly  bused  upon  the  false  decretal    :    Imt  w  hile  il  e 
be  denied  that  certain  pope.-  used  them  truly  for  thrirown 
advantage,  there  is  no  evidence  of  intentional  hand  on  tin- 
part  of  tin-  pope-,  tor  the  ih  -or.  i  at-  mi.    -.  nerally  r ived 

as  genuine;  audit  is  maintained  I. y  Roman  Catholic  wri 
ters  that  the  influence  of  the  false  decretals  was  ,«m:.M. 

DeCll'rion    [Lat.    iln-iir;*,}.  the    lender  of  a  ilri-nria,   OT 

body  of  ten  men,  in  the  Roman  cavalry.  Three  i/mii-i'ir  con- 
stituted a  hOTM,  or  body  of  thirty  men,  and  tin-  name 
dcciirio  was  afterwards  given  to  the  commander  of  the 
larger  body.  In  Roman  law  it  was  the  name  given  to  sen- 
ators in  the  colonial  governments. 

Decussa'tion  [from  the  Lat.  dec«u!»,  a  Roman  coin 
valued  at  ten  umti  (see  As),  and  represented  by  the  letter 
X],  in  anatomy,  a  crossing  of  nervous  filaments,  so  called 
from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  letter  X.  The  innermost 
fibres  of  the  anterior  pyramids  and  lateral  columns  of  the 
mtrlulln  nktuuynlii  decussate  freely  from  side  to  side ;  so  that 
disease  in  one  side  of  the  brain  frequently  leads  to  paral- 
ysis of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  Another  dedication 
occurs  between  the  optic  nerves;  this  is  often  called  the 
chiatmn,  also  from  its  resemblance  to  the  letter  X  (the 
Greek  chi).  The  crossing  of  rays  of  light,  etc.  is  also 
called  decussation. 

Ded'ham,  a  post-township  of  Hancock  co.,  Me.  P.  448. 

Dedham,  the  shire-town  of  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  is  situ- 
ated on  Charles  River  and  on  two  branches  of  the  Boston 
and  Providence  R.  R.,  and  is  10  miles  S.  W.  of  the  State- 
house  in  Boston.  It  has  a  granite  court-house,  jail,  house 
of  correction,  and  town-hall,  two  insurance  companies,  a 
national  bank,  a  savings  bank,  one  weekly  newspaper, 
eight  churches — two  Unitarian,  two  Baptist,  one  Orthodox 
Congregational,  one  Methodist  Episcopal,  one  Protestant 
Episcopal,  and  one  Roman  Catholic.  Dcdham  has  two 
large  woollen-mills,  one  extensive  brush  manufactory,  one 
pianoforte  manufactory,  and  one  foundry.  The  New  York 
and  Now  England  R.  R.  passes  through  a  section  of  the 
town,  and  it  has  also  a  branch  connecting  the  town  with 
Norwood.  The  town  has  a  large  Roman  Catholic  institu- 
tion under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  a  home 
for  fallen  women,  which  receives  the  assistance  of  the  State 
and  of  many  philanthropic  people.  Pop.  of  township, 
7342.  S.  H.  Cox,  Ei>.  OK  "DEDHAJI  TRANSCRIPT." 

Dedica'tion  [Lat.  deditatin,  from  dedico,  dedirnlum, 
to  "dedicate"],  a  complimentary  address  to  a  particular 
person,  prefixed  by  an  author  to  his  work.  This  custom 
was  in  use  at  a  very  early  period.  Horace,  Virgil,  Cicero, 
and  Lucretius  were  among  the  number  of  those  who  prac- 
tised it.  At  the  period  of  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe 
few  works  were  published  without  dedications.  Many  of 
these  are  remarkable  for  their  elegance  and  purity  of  style, 
and,  from  the  matter  which  they  contain,  are  of  more  value 
than  the  treatises  to  which  they  arc  prefixed.  But  the 
practice  became  perverted,  and  many  authors  of  the  suc- 
ceeding generations  employ  them  chiefly  with  the  view  of 
securing  the  patronage  of  the  great.  Dedications  were 
most  abused  in  Franco  under  Louis  XIV.,  and  in  England 
from  1670  to  the  accession  of  George  III.  I>ryden  was  a 
great  dedicator,  and  Johnson  wrote  dedications  for  money. 
Corncillo  got  1000  louisd'ors  for  the  dedication  of  "  China." 
Some  of  the  most  beautiful  dedications  are  those  prefixed 
to  the  different  volumes  of  the  "Spectator"  by  Addison, 
and  in  more  recent  times  those  with  which  each  canto 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Marmion  "  is  prefaced.  A  complete 
history  of  dedications  would  be  of  great  value,  as  throw- 
ing light  upon  the  history  and  character  of  many  distin- 
guished persons,  which  arc  now  involved  in  obscurity. 

DKDICATIOX,  in  law.  See  HKIIEDIT.VME.VTS  INCORPOREAL, 
by  PROF.  T.  W.  DWIUIIT,  LL.D. 

Deduc'tion  [from  the  Lat.  (/*-,  "  from,"  and  rficro,  rf«c- 
liuu,  to  "  draw  "  ]  is  the  mental  operation  which  consists 
in  drawing  a  particular  truth  from  a  general  principle 
already  knoxvn.  It  is  oppose'!  ,..  which  consists 

in  rising  from  particular  truths  to  the  determination  of  a 
general  principle.  The  syllogism  is  the  form  of  deduction. 
Sec  SYLLOGISM.)  Before  we  can  deduce  a  particular  truth 
we  must  be  in  possession  of  the  general  truth.  The 
mathematical  and  metaphysical  sciences  are  founded  on 
deduction ;  the  physical  sciences  rest  on  Ixim  TIOS  i  which 
see). 

Deed  [from  the  Ang.-Sax.  <!.•<'/.  "done:"  hence,  as  a 
noun,  "something  done"  or  "executed"],  a  writing  on 
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paper  or  parchment,  sealed  and  delivered.  This  is  its 
most  general  signification.  In  a  restricted  sense  it  means 
an  instrument  for  the  conveyance  of  real  estate.  Ac- 
cording to  Lord  Coke,  it  should  possess  the  following 
requisites:  writing,  parchment  or  paper,  a  person  able  to 
contract,  a  sufficient  name,  a  person  able  to  be  contracted 
with,  a  sufficient  name,  a  thing  to  be  contracted  for,  apt 
words  required  by  law,  sealing,  and  delivery.  Deeds  pur- 
sue a  regular  form — containing  the  premises,  totatttM, 
tenenditm,  ral'ff  tulttin,  conditions,  warranty,  covenants, 
and  conclusion.  The  premises  express  the  names  of  the 
parties,  the  consideration  to  be  paid  i'or  the  conveyance, 
and  a  description  of  the  property  conveyed.  This  should 
be  minute  and  accurate.  The  "habendmn"  expresses  the 
interestwhich  the  grantee  is  to  have,  whether  it  be  an  estate 
in  fee,  for  life,  or  an  inferior  estate.  The  "tencndum" 
refers  to  the  tenure  upon  which  the  laud  is  to  be  held,  and 
is  at  present  of  no  practical  importance.  The  "condition," 
"  warranty,"  and  "covenants"  are  not  found  in  nil  deeds. 
They  may  be  inserted  whenever  required  to  carry  out  the  in- 
tention of  the  parties.  When  a  condition  is  resorted  to,  it 
may  be  either  precedent  or  subsequent.  (See  CONDITIONS.) 
The  covenants  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  conveyance. 
In  a  conveyance  in  fee  six  covenants  may  be  inserted  (see 
COVENANTS)  ;  and  in  such  case  the  instrument  is  called  a 
deed  with  full  covenants.  In  some  instances  the  single 
covenant  of  warranty  is  introduced,  when  it  is  ordinarily 
termed  a  warranty  deed.  In  many  cases  there  are  no  cove- 
nants at  all,  the  object  of  the  transaction  being  only  to 
convey  whatever  interest  the  grantor  may  have.  It  is  a 
rule  of  the  common  law  that  some  words  in  a  conveyance 
used  by  a  grantor  will  imply  a  covenant.  This  doctrine 
tends  to  mislead  grantors  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
rules  of  law,  and  it  has  been  abrogated  in  some  of  the 
States — e.  '/.  New  York.  There  is,  however,  an  important 
rule  that  a  promise  may  be  implied  on  the  part  of  the 
grantee  from  his  acceptance  of  an  instrument  containing 
words  purporting  to  create  a  personal  liability.  Thus,  if 
there  are  words  to  the  effect  that  the  grantee  assumes  the 
payment  of  a  certain  specified  mortgage,  he  becomes  liable 
by  his  acceptance,  though  he  does  not  execute  the  instru- 
ment. Whether  he  is  liable  upon  an  implied  covenant,  or 
only  upon  a  promise,  is  not  clear  upon  the  authorities. 

A  deed  may  be  either  an  indenture  or  a  deed  poll.  The 
leading  distinction  between  these  terms  is,  that  an  indenture 
purports  to  be  the  act  of  both  parties,  a  deed  poll  of  only 
one.  An  indenture  commences  with  the  third  person,  a 
deed  poll  with  the  first.  In  an  indenture  the  date  is  found 
at  the  beginning  of  the  instrument,  in  a  deed  poll  at  the  end. 
An  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  deed  poll  may  be  in  sub- 
stance an  indenture  if  there  be  acts  to  be  done  by  both  parties. 
Between  a  strict  deed  poll  and  an  indenture  there  is  claimed 
to  be  an  important  difference  in  the  construction  of  doubt- 
ful or  ambiguous  words.  In  the  former  these  are  inter- 
preted against  the  grantor;  the  grantee  may  take  the  con- 
struction most  favorable  to  himself  if  the  words  will 
reasonably  bear  it.  To  an  indenture  the  rule  has  no  appli- 
cation, and  it  is  not  regarded  in  any  case  with  as  much 
favor  in  modern  law  as  formerly.  In  a  country  like  our  | 
own.  whore  many  men  not  lawyers  undertake  to  draw  their  . 
own  deeds,  questions  frequently  arise  as  to  the  effect  of  j 
omissions  or  insertions  by  mistake,  or  of  alterations  or  j 
erasions.  These  occur  in  many  instances  through  mere  | 
inexperience,  and  without  any  evil  intent.  In  the  case  of 
an  omission  or  insertion  of  a  clause  by  mutual  mistake,  an 
application  may  be  made  to  a  court  of  equity  (see  EQUITY) 
to  rectify  the  conveyance  and  make  it  what  the  parties  in- 
tended it  should  be.  The  case  of  an  alteration  by  one  of 
the  parties  creates  more  difficulty.  One  of  the  most  per- 
plexing questions  presented  is,  whether  the  fact  of  an 
erasure  or  other  alteration  raises  any  presumption  that  it 
was  made  after  execution,  or  whether  the  opposite  view 
should  be  taken,  that  there  can  be  no  presumption  which 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  grantee  has  committed 
a  wrong.  The  better  view  would  seem  to  be  that  the  atten- 
dant circumstances  should  go  to  a  jury,  without  any  pre- 
sumption either  way,  and  should  be  passed  upon  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  A  fraudulent  alteration  would  in  general 
vitiate  the  instrument,  though  it  would  not  divest  a  title  to 
land  which  had  already  become  the  property  of  the  grantee. 
As  to  all  instruments  which  did  not  confer  an  estate,  but 
only  created  an  easement  or  conferred  a  right  of  action, 
the  alteration  would  be  fatal.  Conveyances  in  the  U,  S. 
are  in  general  registered  or  recorded,  their  execution  for 
that  purpose  being  attended  with  prescribed  formalities. 
(See  REGISTRATION  and  RECORDING.)  The  instrument  is  in 
general  valid  between  the  parties  without  registration,  its 
object  being  to  protect  subsequent  purchasers  or  incuin- 
brances.  The  requisites  and  validity  of  a  deed  of  land 
in  any  particular  State  depend  upon  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  land  is  situated,  though  the  question  concerning 


them  be  raised  in  the  courts  of  another  State.  (See  also 
WAKHANTY,  QUIT  CLAIM,  COVENANT,  BARGAIN  AND  SALE.) 

T.  \V.  DwiciiT. 

Deems  (CHARLES  F.),  D.  D.f  born  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
Dee.  4,  1820,  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  served  in  the 
Methodist  ministry  of  the  South  during  several  years, 
iiinl  has  been  professor  in  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  in  Randolph-Macon  College,  and  president  of 
Greensboro'  and  Centenary  Colleges.  He  is  now  (1873) 
the  successful  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Strangers,  New 
York  City,  lie  has  been  an  abundant  and  able  contributor 
to  the  "Southern  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,"  and  in  the 
author  of  a  volume  of  sermons,  a  "  Life  of  Dr.  Clark," 
*'  Devotional  Melodies,"  "  Home  Atlas,"  a  volume  of  poems 
entitled  '•  Triumphs  of  Peace,"  aud  a  "  Life  of  Christ." 

Deem'ster,  or  Doomster,  formerly  an  officer  in 
Si-ntluiid  who  read  the  sentence  of  condemned  persons  in 
open  court.  Deemsters  in  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Jersey  are 
judges  who  give  decisions  without  writings  or  process.  In 
the  former  island  the  two  deemsters  are  the  chief  magis- 
trates. 

Deep  Bottom,  a  point  on  the  N.  side  of  James  River, 
in  Henrico  co.,  Va.,  about  12  miles  by  land  and  20  miles  by 
water  below  Richmond,  opposite  the  peninsula  of  Jones' 
Xeck, and  bet  ween  Three- and  Four-Mile  creeks,  and  near  the 
battle-ground  of  Malvern  Hill.  It  was  occupied  by  part  of 
the  troops  of  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler,  June  20,  18fi4,  and  n  pontoon 
bridge  was  thrown  across  the  river.  Near  this  point  several 
important  actions  were  fought  during  Aug.  and  Sept.,  1864. 
the  general  result  being  favorable  to  the  Union  forces.  Deep 
Bottom  remained  an  important  strategic  point  until  after  the 
fall  of  Richmond. 

Deep  Creek,  a  township  of  Clinton  co.,  la.     P.  1081. 

Deep  Creek,  a  township  of  Edgecombe  co.?  N.  C.  Pop. 

iroo. 

Deep  Creek,  a  township  of  Jackson  co.,  N.  C.     P.  553. 

Deep  Creek,  a  township  of  Yadkin  co.,  N.  C.   P.  1236. 

Deep  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Norfolk  co.,  Va.  Pup. 
2202. 

Deep  River  [Indian,  &rgpon«&],  a  river  of  North 
Carolina,  flows  south-eastward  through  Randolph  co.,  and 
nearly  eastward  through  Chatham  co.,  until  it  enters  the 
Cape  Fear  River  at  II  ay  wood.  Coal  abounds  on  its  banks. 
Length,  estimated  at  120  miles. 

Deep  River,  a  post-village  of  Saybrook  township,  in 
Middlesex  co.,  Conn.,  on  the  Connecticut  River  and  Con- 
necticut Valley  R.  R.,  34  miles  S.  8.  E.  of  Hartford.  It  has 
a  national  and  a  savings  bank. 

Deep  River,  a  post-township  of  Poweshiek  co.,  la. 
Pop.  799. 

Deep  River,  a  post-township  of  Guilford  co.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  1071. 

Deep  River  Coal-Beds,  a  tract  of  coal-bearing 
lands  in  Chatham  and  Moore  cos.,  NT.  C.,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Deep  River,  above  noticed.  They  are  probably  of 
triassic,  and  certainly  not  of  the  true  carboniferous,  age. 
The  area  of  the  productive  basin  is  over  forty  square  miles, 
though  the  beds  can  be  traced  through  Granvillc  and  Wake 
counties,  in  a  southward  and  westward  direction,  almost 
across  the  State,  and  extending  a  few  miles  into  South 
Carolina.  Indeed,  the  Dan  River  coal-beds  of  Rocking- 
ham  and  Stokes  counties  are  believed  to  be  the  same  beds, 
though  detached  from  the  larger  area.  The  quality  of  the 
coal  is  always  good,  though  variable,  some  being  an  ex- 
cellent and  highly  bituminous  gas-coal,  some  good  semi- 
bituminous  coal,  and  some  anthracite,*  while  some  is  meta- 
morphosed into  graphite.  The  total  amount  of  available 
coal  in  the  Deep  River  field  proper  has  been  estimated  at 
240,000,000  tons.  These  coals  have  hardly  been  disturbed 
as  yet,  though  they  have  been  known  for  over  100  years. 
They  have  additional  value  from  the  fact  that  good  iron 
and  copper  ores  exist  near  them,  the  iron  being  often  found 
in  the  same  mines  with  the  coal.  By  a  system  of  slack- 
water  navigation  on  the  Deep  and  Cape  Fear  rivers  the 
coal  could  be  cheaply  transported  to  Fayetteville,  the  pres- 
ent head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  latter  river.  With 
this  point  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  is  connected  by  steamers  j  so 
that  the  Deep  River  beds  might  easily  supply  that  city  and 
her  steam  marine  with  excellent  coal  at  a  very  low  price. 

The  bituminous  coal  of  this  field  is  clean  and  does  not 
soil  the  fingers.  It  is  a  caking  coal,  makes  an  excellent 
coke  for  manufacturing  purposes,  is  free  from  sulphur, 
yields  an  abundant  illuminating  gas  of  good  quality,  and 
is  useful  for  the  blacksmith's  forge,  for  the  generation  of 
steam,  and  for  domestic  uses. 

Deep- Sea  Dredging*  The  use  of  iron  dredges  for  pro- 
curing oysters,  etc.  in  shallow  or  moderately  dee])  water  has 
long  been  known  to  the  fishermen  of  all  civilized  countries. 
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The  instrument  u>ed  fur  this  purpose  is  largo  and  heavy, 
usually  consisting  ot  a  stout  iron  ti  ;|  feet  across, 

with  one  scraping  edge,  which  acts  something  like  a  boo; 
the  anus  to  which  the  drag-rone  is  fastened  are  usually 
rigid,  and  behind  the  frame  there  it  a  net  with  large 
in'  -h'  -  uf  twine  or  wircwork.  This  instrument  is  very 
efficient  fur  dredging  largo  objects,  like  oysters,  ete.,  for 
wliidi  alone  it  is  intended  ;  lmt  tor  scientific  purposes  it 
would  lie  uf  little  u  i-.  for  all  the  small  kinds  of  animals, 
which  roust  ittite  the  greater  part  of  the  animal  life  of  the 
ocean,  would  pass  through  the  coarse  meshes  and  bo  lost. 
Moreover,  in  sinking  such  a  dredge  in  very  deep  wat.T  the 
chances  are  tb;it  it  would  frequently  full  wrung  side  up, 
and  thus  tin-  tiiur  and  labor  would  bo  lost.  GoiMacnMDtl/, 
various  mollifications  of  this  primitive  form  of  the  dredge 
h:i\  e  In'  M  •!.  .  .  i  .I  I »y  n;it  u  r;i  lists,  in  order  to  obtain  a  com- 
pletc  knowledge  uf  tin:  life  of  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  at 
nil  depths,  and  several  forms  have  been  used  with  wonder- 
ful success.  The  two  main  points  to  bo  observed  are:  1st, 
to  have  a  not  or  bag  of  a  texture  open  enough  to  let  the 
wafer  pass  through  freely,  Imt  tin*-  enough  to  retain  even 
the  smallcsi  animals  toaghl  lor:  and  lid,  to  have  the  dredge 
provided  with  two  si-raping  edges,  so  that  it  will  work 
equally  well  cither  side  up. 

The  naturalist's  dredge  was  first  systematically  used,  if 
not  invented,  by  Otho  Frederick   Miiller,  previous  to  1780, 
un  the  coasts  of  .Nurr.ay  and    Ivnmark.     This  dredge  ap- 
l>i  h:ive   l>.  i  n    ipiare,  with  lour  scraping  edges,  but 
otherwise  similar  til!  in   use.     Some  naturalists 

have  used  a  triangular  form  with  three  scraping  edges,  but, 
like  those  with  a  square  frame,  this  Turin  gives  too  wide  a 
mouth,  so  that  the  contents  are  liable  to  wash  out,  though 
it  is  still  advantageously  used  for  some  purposes. 

The  dredge  now  generally  used  by  naturalists,  even  for 
the  deepest  work,  consists  of  a  narrow  rectangular  frame, 
with  two  somewhat  flaring  scraping  edges,  the  ends  of  the 
frame  being  of  round  iron,  and  each  supporting  a  forked 
iron  arm,  each  fork  being  bent  around  the  end-piece  of 
the  frame  at  the  corners,  so  as  to  turn  freely  upon  it.  The 
other  end  of  each  arm  is  furnished  with  a  ring  or  eye,  to 
which  the  drag-rope  is  attached.  To  the  back  of  the  rect- 
angular frame  a  Lag-like  not  of  stout  twine,  with  small 
meshes,  or  else  a  bag  of  some  kind  of  stout  open  cloth,  is 
securely  attached,  either  directly  by  means  of  holes  drilled 
through  the  back  part  of  the  scrapers  near  the  edge,  or 
to  small  iron  rings  inserted  into  such  holes.  For  dredging 
in  shallow  water  or  on  rocky  bottoms  it  is  usual  to  pro- 
tect tho  inner  net  or  bag  with  an  outside  bottomless  bag  of 
stout  canvas  or  some  similar  material,  otherwise  the  rocks 
will  quickly  destroy  the  net.  To  prevent  tho  net  from 
twisting  or  turning  over  tho  mouth  of  tho  dredge  during 
its  descent,  a  transverse  bar  of  wood  or  iron,  a  little  longer 
than  the  dredge-frame,  is  sometimes  attached  across  the 
bottom  of  tho  outer  bag;  others  use  a  U-shaped  loop  of 
stout  wire,  with  an  eye  at  each  end  by  which  to  tie  it  to 
the  middle  of  each  end  of  the  dredge-frame,  the  loop  pass- 
ing down  into  the  net.  The  drag-rope  is  usually  attached 
securely  to  one  of  the  arms  of  the  dredge,  while  the  other 
arm  is  tied  to  it  by  a  smaller  rope  or  by  spun-yarn,  so 
that  in  ease,  the  dredge  becomes  wedged  between  or  under 
rocks  the  strain  upon  it  may  break  away  tho  weaker  fast- 
ening, allowing  the  frame  to  straighten  out  and  thus  free 
itself.  One  or  more  weights  are  usually  attached  to  the 
rope  at  a  short  distance  in  front  of  tho  dredge,  partly  to 
help  sink  tho  rope,  partly  to  keep  the  edge  of  the  dredge 
down  upon  the  bottom  in  its  proper  position  ;  the  amount 
of  weight  must  bo  varied  according  to  the  depth  of  water, 
velocity  of  currents,  character  of  bottom,  sire  of  boat  or 
vessel,  weight  of  dredge,  and  size  of  the  rope.  In  very 
deep  water  several  hundred  pounds  are  sometimes  used,  at- 
tached several  hundred  feet  from  the  dredge.  The  size  and 
weight  of  tho  dredges  vary  greatly,  according  to  the  depth 
of  water,  size  of  the  vessel  employed,  and  means  of  hoisting. 

A  dredge  suitable  for  use  on  board  an  ordinary  sailboat 
or  small  steamer,  when  the  hoisting  is  done  by  hand,  which 
has  done  good  service  at  all  depths  down  to  430  fathoms, 
has  the  following  dimensions:  length  of  frame,  20  inches; 
width  across  back,  S  inches;  across  front  or  outer  edge  of 
the  scrapers,  '.i  inches:  length  of  arms,  14  inches:  width  uf 
sides  ur  scrapers,  2.5  inches ;  thickness  of  scrapers  at  back, 
.5  of  an  inch;  holes  for  attachment  of  net,  1  inch  apart; 
the  ends  of  the  dredge-frame  are  of  livc-eighth-inch  round 
iron  :  the  arms,  half  inch  round  iron.  All  parts  should  be 
of  the  strongest  bar  iron.  Tho  not  for  the  dredge  just 
described  is  of  stout  twine,  three  feet  deep,  and  just  large 
enough  at  the  mouth  to  go  around  the  outside  of  the  dredge- 
frame  without  stretching.  Its  meshes  are  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  on  tho  sides  of  the  net,  but  smaller  towards  the  end. 
The  outer  bag  is  of  stunt  canvas,  and  a  little  longer  than  tho 
inner  ono.  The  drag-rope  is  of  tho  best  hemp,  1.75  inches 
in  circumference.  Pet  shallow  water  a  smaller  rope  would 
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do,  especially  if  used  with  a  sailboat;  and  manila  rope  can 
also  be  used,  though  it  is  not  so  suitable  for  deep  water,  on 
account  of  its  buoyancy  ami  greater  liability  to  kink. 

For  the  deep-sea  dredging,  and  also  for  shallow  water 
when  largo  vessels  are  employed  and  steam-power  used 
for  huisting,  much  larger  and  lu-u  ier  dredges  can  be  used. 
i  iL-li-h  expedition  on  the  1'orcupino  used  a  dredge 
with  a  frame  I  feet  6  inches  long,  and  6  inches  wide  at  tho 
lia'-k,  weighing  225  pounds.  Weights  amounting  to  two 
hundredweight  were  attached  to  tho  drag-rope  at  500  fath- 
oms from  the  dredge.  Hut  l>r.  Wyville  Thomson,  who  had 
charge  of  tho  dredging  in  the  deepest  water  (2 135  fathoms), 
thinks  that  this  dredge  was  too  heavy. 

In  all  coses  the  dredge  must  be  drawn  very  slowly  over 

the  bottom,  either  by  Ih Iril'ting"  of  the  boat  or  vessel 

by  the  force  of  the  tide,  or  by  the  wind  without  sails,  or  by 
an  occasional  turn  of  the  wheels  of  a  steamer.  With  a  small 
boat  or  vessel,  when  there  is  but  little  wind  or  tide,  a  small 
amount  of  sail  is  often  necessary. 

The  writer  in  1S71  introduced  a  new  form  of  dredge, 
known  as  the  "  rake-dredge,"  for  use  on  muddy  and  sandy 
us  to  procure  burrowing  animals.  This  has  two  stout 
iron  bars,  each  provided  with  several  thin,  sharp  teeth,  6 
or  8  inches  long,  arranged  like  those  of  a  rake  ;  these  bars 
are  bolted,  back  to  back,  to  the  lower  ends  of  the  side-  pieeei 
of  a  stout  A-shaped  iron  frame ;  the  drag-rope  is  attached 
to  a  ring  at  the  apex  of  the  A-shapcd  frame;  following  the 
rako,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  feet,  is  a  large  but  light 
rectangular  frame  of  half-inch  round  iron,  a  little  larger 
than  tho  rako  ;  to  this  frame  a  net  is  attached,  as  to  the 
frame  of  the  ordinary  dredge.  This  has  been  used  very 
successfully  for  tho  special  purposes  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed. 

The  English  deep-sea  dredging  expeditions  introduced 
the  use  of  "  tangles  "  in  connection  with  the  dredge,  and 
these  proved  to  be  very  valuable  adjuncts.  The  "  tangles  " 
consist  of  pieces  of  frayed-out  hemp  rope,  a  few  feet  long, 
tied  together  at  one  end,  so  as  to  form  large  brushes.  They 
generally  fastened  these  to  the  iron  rod  attached  across  the 
end  of  the  dredge-bag,  so  that  they  dragged  over  the  bot- 
tom behind  the  dredge,  and  caught  up  all  objects  having 
rough  or  spiny  surfaces;  but  many  of  the  objects  thus 
caught  had  been  already  broken  or  injured  by  the  dredge. 
j  The  writer  has  devised  some  improved  forms  of  the  tangles, 
and  used  them  successfully  during  the  summer  of  1871  and 
'72  in  connection  with  the  U.S.  Fish  Commission.  In  these 
the  tangles  were  used  independently  of  the  dredge,  and  in 
the  best  form  the  frayed-out  ropes  were  attached  along  sev- 
eral small  iron  chains,  which  were  fastened  by  one  end  to  an 
iron  bar ;  and  the  latter  was  raised  from  the  bottom  by  be- 
ing bolted  to  tho  legs  of  the  A-shaped  frame  already  men- 
tioned, at  about  a  foot  from  the  lower  end  of  the  side-pieces. 
This  form  of  apparatus  can  be  used  on  very  rough  and 
rocky  bottoms,  whore  the  ordinary  dredge  cannot  be  safely 
employed.  It  is  very  useful  for  procuring  star-fishes,  echini, 
corals,  sponges,  etc.,  but  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  shells. 

During  the  past  twenty-five  years  dredging  has  been  ex- 
tensively carried  on  along  nearly  all  parts  of  the  European 
and  North  American  coasts,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
world,  in  waters  of  moderate  depth,  or  from  the  shore  to  50 
or  100  fathoms,  and  in  some  few  regions  down  to  200  or 
300  fathoms,  or  even  somewhat  more.  But  within  the  past 
five  or  six  years  these  investigations  of  the  life  of  the  bot- 
tom have  been  carried  on  successfully  at  far  greater  depths, 
both  on  the  American  and  European  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  On  the  coast  of  Norway  and  at  the  Lofoden  Islands 
extensive  collections  were  made  at  depths  between  250  and 
450  fathoms  by  Dr.  0.  0.  Sars.  and  in  1868  his  father,  Prof. 
M.  Sars,  published  a  list  of  427  species  of  animals  living  at 
those  depths.  In  the  year  1867  extensive  deep-sea  drcdg- 
ings  wore  commenced  by  Mr.  L.  F.  dc  Pourtales  of  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Survey  in  the  Gulf  Stream  between  Florida  and  Cuba. 
Tho  important  results  of  this  expedition  were  published  in 
December,  1867.  In  1868  and  1869  these  investigations  were 
continued  in  that  region  by  Mr.  de  Pourtales  with  great 

sni ss  and  very  important  results.     In  these  explorations 

dredgings  were  made  on  several  lines  across  the  Straits  of 
Florida,  from  the  shores  to  the  deepest  waters,  but  seldom 
in  more  than  600  fathoms.  Large  collections,  including 
many  novelties,  wore  made  at  all  depths,  and  have  been  in 
part  described  in  the  publications  of  the  Museum  of  ' 
parative  Zoology.  In  1868  the  English  government  fitted 
out  the  steamer  Lightning,  under  the  scientific  direction  of 
Dr.  William  li.  Carpenter  and  l>r.  Wyville  Thomson,  for 
the  purpose  of  deep-sea  dredging.  They  dredged  between 
Scotland  and  tho  Faroe  Islands,  and  to  the  south-we-t  of 
those  islands,  at  various  depths  down  to  650  fathoms,  with 
very  interesting  results,  for  life  was  found  to  be  abundant 
at  the  greatest  depths,  and  many  new  and  remarkable  forms 
were  discovered.  In  1869  the  Porcupine  was  fitted  out  tor 
the  same  service,  and  made  three  cruises— first,  off  the  W. 
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coast  of  Ireland,  under  the  scientific  direction  of  Mr.  Gwyn 
Jeffreys,  during  which  dredgings  were  made  down  to  1470 
fathoms;  second,  under  Dr.  Thomson,  off  the  S.  W.  of  Ire- 
land to  a  point  off  the  Buy  of  Biscay,  where  dredgings  were 
made  in  2090  and  2435  fathoms ;  third,  under  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter, between  the  Faroe  Islands  and  the  Shetland  Islands, 
and  N.  of  Scotland,  where  numerous  dredgings  were  made 
at  various  depths  to  707  fathoms.  Large  numbers  of  ani- 
mals were  obtained  in  all  these  dredgings,  many  of  them 
new  and  remarkable.  In  1870  the  same  vessel  made  a  cruise 
to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  under  the  scientific  direction  of 
Mr.  Jeffreys,  which  was  afterwards  continued  in  the  Med- 
iterranean under  Dr.  Carpenter.  On  the  first  part  of  this 
cruise  dredgings  were  carried  down  to  1095  fathoms  off  the 
coast  of  Portugal,  and  in  the  Mediterranean  to  1412  fath- 
oms. In  1870,  Mr.  Marshall  Hall  dredged  in  deep  water  off 
the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal  in  his  yacht  Norna,  with 
valuable  results.  In  1869,  Dr.  F.  A.  Smitt  and  Dr.  A. 
Ljungman,  naturalist  of  the  Swedish  frigate  Josephine, 
dredged  at  many  localities  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  especially  off  the  Azores,  and  made  important  discov- 
eries. In  1871-72  the  late  Dr.  William  Stimson  dredged 
in  tho  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  board  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey 
steamer  Bache,  and  in  1872,  Mr.  S.  I.  Smith  and  0.  Har- 
ger,  on  board  the  same  steamer,  made  the  deepest  dredgings 
yet  accomplished  off  the  northern  coast  of  the  U.  S.  This 
was  in  430  fathoms,  off  St.  George's  Bank.  In  1871-72, 
Mr.  J.  F.  Whiteaves  dredged  in  the  deepest  parts  of  tho 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  down  to  310  fathoms,  and  made  some 
interesting  discoveries.  Other  dredgings  have  also  been 
made  in  deep  water  within  two  orthree  years  past,  of  which 
the  results  have  not  yet  been  published.  In  fresh-water  lakes 
comparatively  little  dredging  has  been  done.  The  most  im- 
portant are  the  dredgings  in  Lake  Michigan  by  Dr.  William 
Stimson  and  others  in  1870,  and  those  in  Lake  Superior  ac- 
complished by  Mr.  S.I.  Smith  in  1871, in  connection  with  tho 
U.  S.  Lake  Survey,  on  tho  steamer  Search.  Mr.  Smith  made 
numerous  dredgings  from  shallow  water  down  to  169  fath- 
oms, which  is  the  deepest  water  in  the  lake.  Numerous  inter- 
esting animals,  mostly  of  small  size,  were  found  at  all  depths. 
Much  more  work  of  this  kind  should  be  done  in  our  great 
lakes,  as  well  as  on  our  coasts.  (See  DREDGING,  by  GKN.  Q. 
A.  GILLMORE,  U.  S.  Army.)  A.  E.  VERRILL. 

Deep-Sea  Soundings.  It  is  difficult  to  define  pre- 
cisely what  is  to  bo  understood  by  the  expression  "  deep-sea 
soundings."  There  are  places  in  the  ocean  very  near  to  tho 
most  frequented  shores,  like  the  Gulf  Stream  off  Cape  Hat- 
teras,  where  it  has  been  found  difficult,  if  not  impracticable, 
to  determine  the  depth  of  the  water  with  certainty,  owing 
to  the  rapidity  of  tho  current,  combined  with  the  great 
depth ;  or  tho  same  stream  within  a  few  miles  of  the  N. 
shore  of  Cuba,  where  the  depth  of  less  than  1000  fathoms, 
combined  with  tho  strength  of  the  current,  for  a  long  time 
baffled  the  skill  of  the  best  officers  of  the  American  navy  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  a  section  across  the  straits  between 
Cuba  and  Key  West.  And  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
areas  extending  hundreds  of  miles  seaward  from  tho  coasts 
of  continents,  like  the  plateau  off  tho  coast  of  Ireland,  where 
the  depth  hardly  exceeds  500  fathoms,  and  soundings  are 
so  easily  made  that  they  would  be  classed  in  hydrographic 
work  as  "off-shore  soundings."  Other  portions  of  the  sea- 
bed, again,  deepen  gradually  from  tho  snores  outward,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  where  off-shore  soundings  end 
and  deep-sea  soundings  begin. 

The  precise  definition  is  of  little  importance,  however,  at 
the  present  time;  but  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  early  at- 
tempts to  determine  depths  of  the  ocean  out  of  sight  of  land 
a  depth  of  1000  fathoms  (or  6000  feet)  was  considered  a 
deep-sea  sounding.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  no  record 
of  any  successful  effort  having  been  made  to  determine 
depths  greater  than  1000  fathoms  previous  to  that  of  Capt. 
James  Ross  in  the  year  1840.  Up  to  that  time  navigators 
had  been  engrossed  in  geographical  explorations,  and  had 
contented  themselves  with  regarding  the  ocean  as  practi- 
cally unfathomable  beyond  a  very  narrow  belt  along  tho 
shores  of  continents.  Capt.  James  Ross  of  the  English 
navy  was  the  first  explorer  who  dispelled  this  idea  by  a 
successful  effort  to  sound  in  what  was  evidently  very  deep 
water.  In  the  year  1840,  while  off  tho  western  coast  of 
Africa,  ho  prepared  several  miles  of  sounding-line  upon  a 
reel,  and  having  attached  a  weight  of  540  pounds  to  the 
end  of  the  line,  this  weight  was  allowed  to  descend  to  tho 
bottom  of  the  sea.  A  sudden  cessation  of  the  descending 
motion  indicated  that  the  bottom  was  reached,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  length  of  line  run  out  was  2677  fathoms. 
In  a  subsequent  attempt  during  the  same  voyage  4000 
fathoms  of  line  were  run  out  without  finding  bottom,  and 
the  line  finally  broke.  The  first  sounding  was  doubtless 
as  nearly  correct  as  most  of  the  soundings  since  made  at 
the  same  depth  by  other  explorers. 

Another  attempt  made  in  1843  by  officers  of  the  English 


navy,  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  proved  a  failure,  no  bottom 
having  been  reached  with  4000  fathoms  of  line  out.  In 
1847  another  sounding  was  made  by  Capt.  Stanley,  midway 
between  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  South  America,  bottom 
having  been  reported  at  2600  fathoms,  but  the  result  was 
doubtful. 

These  are  the  only  recorded  soundings  made  by  the  Eng- 
lish navy  before  tho  problem  was  taken  up  by  the  American 
navy.  In  1843,  Lieut. -Commander  (now  Admiral)  Davis, 
who  was  then  attached  to  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  made 
several  successful  soundings  off  Block  Island,  in  water  a 
little  less  than  2000  fathoms'  depth.  A  cup  for  bringing 
up  specimens  of  tho  bottom  was  attached  to  the  lead,  and 
for  the  first  time  a  portion  of  the  deep-sea  mud  was  brought 
to  light  from  these  depths.  Deep-sea  explorations  became 
from  that  time  invested  with  a  special  interest,  from  the 
discovery  of  the  existence  of  animal  life  or  the  remains  of 
minute  animals  in  every  specimen  of  the  bottom  brought 
to  the  surface. 

During  a  period  of  ten  years  subsequent  to  the  explora- 
tions of  Commander  Davis,  deep-sea  soundings  were  con- 
tinued off  tho  Atlantic  coast  by  officers  of  tho  U.  S.  navy 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Bache,  superintendent  of  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  in  a  series  of  sections  run  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  coast,  made  with  a  view  of  tracing  the  form  of 
the  bottom  along  the  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  The 
temperature  of  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  taken  be- 
neath tho  surface  at  various  depths,  indicated,  by  successive 
bands  of  cool  and  warm  water,  the  probable  existence  of 
submarine  ranges  of  mountains  having  courses  coincident 
with  these  bands,  and  the  sections  determined  confirmed 
this  idea  wherever  the  depths  could  be  determined.  During 
tho  progress  of  these  explorations  the  U.  S.  navy  depart- 
ment, through  the  efforts  of  Lieut.  Maury,  undertook  an 
extensive  series  of  deep-sea  soundings  in  various  parts  of 
tho  Atlantic,  but  as  the  observations  were  scattered  and 
not  confined  to  systematic  lines,  and  were,  moreover,  made 
by  a  method  which  had  in  it  great  elements  of  uncertainty, 
tho  results,  so  far  as  the  extension  of  exact  knowledge  in 
regard  to  the  form  of  the  ocean-bed  was  concerned,  were 
very  meagre.  Tho  explorations,  however,  served  to  pre- 
pare for  this  kind  of  service  officers  who  subsequently  did 
important  work.  Among  these  was  Lieut.  Berryman,  who 
afterwards  ran  the  first  line  of  soundings  across  tho  North- 
ern Atlantic  Ocean.  The  invention  of  tho  apparatus  for 
detaching  the  heavy  lead  at  the  bottom,  thus  enabling  a 
small  line  to  be  used  for  bringing  up  specimens  of  the 
bottom,  was  also  one  of  tho  fruits  of  these  explorations. 
Brooke's  load,  or  detaching  apparatus,  became,  both  in  tho 
American  and  in  foreign  explorations,  the  most  important 
feature  of  sounding-instruments. 

The  first  lines  of  sounding  which  were  carried  across  the 
Atlantic  were  run  by  Lieut,  Berryman  of  tho  U.  S.  navy, 
for  tho  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  practicability  of  Iay- 
ing  a  submarine  cable.  Upon  the  favorable  report  of  his 
soundings  it  was  determined  definitely  to  undertake  this 
work.  Lieut.  Berryman  was  followed  in  this  field  of  ex- 
ploration by  Lieut.  Dayman  of  tho  royal  navy,  whose  re- 
sults were  confirmatory  of  those  of  Lieut.  Berryman. 

The  depths  obtained  by  both  these  officers  appeared, 
however,  to  have  large  probable  errors,  and  tho  small 
number  of  observations  made  for  so  long  a  line  rendered  it 
impossible  to  construct  a  profile  of  the  bottom  of  positive 
accuracy.  The  actual  laying  of  tho  telegraph  cables  fur- 
nished tho  only  convincing  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  the  conditions  favorable  to  such  an  enterprise. 

After  tho  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable  the  English  admi- 
ralty took  up  the  question  of  deep-sea  explorations  in  a 
thorough  manner,  and  the  field  seems  to  have  been  aban- 
doned by  the  American  navy  altogether. 

Under  the  English  admiralty  the  Mediterranean  Sea  has 
been  explored;  several  new  lines  have  been  run  across  the 
North  Atlantic ;  the  banks  off  the  coast  of  Ireland  have 
been  mapped  out ;  Hues  have  been  run  and  submarine 
telegraphs  established  eastward  from  the  lied  Sea  to 
China;  and  more  recently  a  line  of  soundings  has  been 
carried  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  through  the  midst  of 
the  Southern  Atlantic  northward  to  the  English  Channel. 

All  these  results,  however,  constitute  only  a  beginning  of 
the  work  of  deep-sea  explorations.  The  deepest  parts  of 
the  ocean  have  probably  not  been  sounded,  and  there  are 
not  yet  sufficient  results  to  determine  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  the  features  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  The  general  feature?,  as  thus  far  de- 
termined, seem  to  be  as  follows  :  The  North  Atlantic  is  a 
comparatively  shallow  hnsin,  having,  however,  a  deep  val- 
ley or  depression  on  the  W.  from  Baffin's  Bay  southward. 
Near  Cape  Sable,  and  within  thirty  miles  of  it,  the  depth 
is  nearly  3000  fathoms.  How  far  this  deep  valley  continues 
towards  the  tropics  is  not  known.  On  the  E.  siile  a  deep 
valley  is  also  found  extending  from  the  latitude  of  the 
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British  Channel  to  the  tropics.  Between  these  two  great 
dcpn 'scions  the  North  Atlantic  presents  depth*  consider- 
ably less,  and  irregularities  have  been  dete,-ted  which  indi 
cute  that  the  configuration  of  the  bottom  presents  features 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  surfaces  of  continents.  The 
South  Atlantic,  basin  has  not  been  explored. 

In   the   Indian   Ocean,  alottL;  tin-   lines  of  the  telegraph 
*  tin-   Persian  liiilt  an-1    Ka\    "('  Helical,  the  depths  in- 

.•radmilly  from  the  shun  s  to  a  little  over  2000  faibomt 

along   both  lines — one  friini   the    Malay   IVniiiMila   to   Ilin- 
d"-1ati,  ami  the  other  t'rotn   Ilindostan  to  tin-  Red  Sea 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  equator,  in  the  South  Atlantic 
<>  an,  ''ant.  Shortlanil  t'outnl  a  plateau  extending  about 
3000  miles  in  a  N.and  S.  direction,  on  which  are  found  the 
islands  of  St.  I'aul.  \-cension,  and  the  other  well-known 
islands  of  this  region.  The  depth  on  this  plat. 'an  i- 
1500  fathoms.  Its  extent  in  an  K.  and  W.  direction  is  not 
known.  The  Southern  and  Pacific  oceans  have  not  been 

e\  I'l'Ted. 

In  no  instance  yet  recorded  has  a  depth  been  reached  ex- 
OM  lin^  :;noi)  fathoms,  but  this  is  to  be  considered  as  owing 
to  the  failure  of  attempts  made  in  greater  depths,  and  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  evidence  that  no  greater  depths 
It  is  presam  'd,  on  the  contrary,  by  those  who  have  given 
attention  to  the  subject,  that  vastly  greater  depths  are  of 
free|iient  occurrence  in  many  (-arts  of  the  sea. 

.If.  lit,, ilt  ,,f  X,,HH,II'II;I. — In  ordinary  depths  the  process  of 
sounding  is  to  attach  a  "lead"  to  the  end  of  a  small  line, 
drop  the  lead  into  the  sea,  and  allow  it  to  sink  to  the  bot- 
tom, the  line  being  drawn  down  after  the  lead.  If  there  is 
no  current  in  the  water  nor  drifting  of  the  vessel  or  boat, 
and  if  the  instant  when  the  lead  strikes  the  bottom  can  be 
distinctly  noted,  the  length  of  line  paid  out  will  indicate  the 
depth.  As  the  depth  increases,  however,  the  friction  of 
the  line  in  the  water  becomes  a  strong  resistance,  requiring 
a  very  heavy  lead  to  impart  any  considerable  velocity  to 
the  descending  plummet  and  line.  This  circumstance  doubt- 
less prevented  the  earlier  attempts  to  sound  from  being 
successful. 

Capt.  Ross,  in  his  first  deep-sea  sounding,  employed  a 
quarter  of  a  ton  weight  as  a  sinker.  A  new  difficulty,  how- 
ever, presented  itself — namely,  the  difficulty  of  noting  the 
instant  when  the  weight  struck  bottom.  In  water  nearly 
3000  fathoms  deep,  whatever  be  the  amount  of  the  sinking 
weight,  the  downward  motion  became  very  slow,  and  it  was 
only  by  noting  the  rate  of  descent  by  a  watch  thr.t  the  in- 
s'ant  the  weight  struck  bottom  was  noted.  It  became  cus- 
tomary afterwards,  in  all  deep  soundings,  to  note  the  time 
of  running  out  of  each  .successive  100  fathoms  of  line,  and 
when  the  rateof  descent  became  irregular  or  indeterminate 
it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  bottom  was  reached. 

This  practice  introduced  a  delusive  test  of  reaching  bot- 
tom, which  rendered  useless  many  subsequent  laborious  and 
earnest  efforts.  It  was  not  until  Davis  introduced  the  prac- 
tice of  bringing  up  specimens  of  the  bottom,  and  Brooke 
invented  his  detaching  apparatus,  that  any  element  of  cer- 
tainty attended  deep-sea  explorations. 

There  still  remained  two  great  difficulties  to  contend 
with — the  drifting  of  the  vessel  from  which  soundings 
were  taken,  and  the  currents  of  the  sea.  Both  of  these 
occurrences  rendered  the  measurements  inaccurate,  and  in 
extreme  cases,  such  as  the  rapid  flow  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
along  the  coast  of  America,  this  method  proved  a  failure. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  sound  the  Gulf  Stream 
N.  of  Capo  llatteras,  but  thus  far  without  success. 

Lieut.  Walsh  and  Commander  Wainwright  used  small 
wires  for  sounding-lines,  but  without  advantage.  At  a 
certain  depth  the  wire  ran  out  of  its  own  weight,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  determine  when  the  weight  struck  bottom. 
In  the  Gulf  Stream  the  current  carried  away  the  line  so 
rapidly  that  it  was  found  impracticable  to  reach  bottom. 

The  uncertainties  and  errors  of  these  methods  led  to  the 
invention  of  a  recording  apparatus,  which  was  attached  to 
the  plummet  in  such  a  manner  that  the  register,  with  the 
cup  or  tube  for  bringing  up  specimens  of  the  bottom,  was 
recovered,  while  the  weight  was  detached  and  left  at  the 
bottom.  The  registers  employed  iron  generally  revolving 
helices,  which  turned  during  the  descent,  the  revolutions 
being  recorded  on  wheel-work.  Pressure-gauges  were  al^o 
tried,  but  owing  to  various  causes  of  failure  these  d. 
have  been  generally  abandoned.  The  revolving  helices 
«  ic  found  to  require  a  constant  velocity  tor  perfect  re- 
sults, and  the  slowness  of  the  motion  at  great  depths  eaused 
an  error  in  the  recording.  Pressure-gauges  failed,  mainlv 
on  account  of  the  change  of  temperature  and  the  verv  great 
pressure  to  which  they  were  subjected. 

The  method  still  most  commonly  employed  is  that  insti- 
tuted by  Oapt.  Ross,  with  the  addition  of  Brooke's  detach- 
ing apparatus.  This  method,  however,  has  not  thus  tar 
proved  available  for  the  deepest  parts  of  the  ocean.  Among 
the  devices  which  have  been  suggested  for  this  difficult 


problem  may  be  mentioned  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Kidney  E. 
Morse,  in  which  no  line  was  to  be  employe  I.  A  pressure- 
gaiiie  was  I.,  1,,-  earned  to  the  bottom  by  weights:  the 
weights  becoming  detached,  the  ^-aiigo  and  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus with  which  it  vv  I  were  brought  back  to 
the  surface  by  the  buoyancy  of  hollow  spin  n  -  of  glass. 

Another  process,  suggested  by  the  writer  of  this  article, 
may  be  termed  the  electric  method.  It  consists  in  coiling 
a  fine  insulated  wire  within  a  hollow  tube  attached  to  the 
weight,  the  wire  being  paid  out  from  the  tube  as  the  weight 

ids.     There  being  no  motion  of  the  line  in  the  i, 
friction  is  Ihn-  avoided,  and  the  plummet  will  descend  with 
a  sensibly  uniform  velocity  (or  at  least  with  a  velocity  which 
will  vary  according  to  a  known  lav*  .       I  g  the 

wire  with  a  battery  on  l.ojird  the  vessel,  and  making  the 
shock  of  the  weight  on  the  bottom  "make"  the  pilvanic 
I  circuit,  the  lime  of  descent  can  be  exactly  determined. 
Knowing  the  ra(.  '//'  ./. ...,,(  mid  the  in:,,,  tin-  depth  can 
lie  ascertained.  This  device  seems  to  I, e  I,,  t ter  cal- 
culated for  reaching  the  depths  which  have  not  heretofore 
been  reached  than  any  other.  It  would  not  be  necessary 
or  advisable  to  attempt  to  recover  the  wire,  but  it  would 
probably  be  less  expensive  to  take  a  new  wire  at  each  ea-t. 
The  time  of  making  *  deep  sounding  would  thus  be  greatly 
shortened. 

For  further  researches  in  determining  depths  of  the  ocean 
there  is  needed  an  apparatus  which  can  be  more  frequently 
applied,  so  as  to  multiply  soundings,  and  one  which  will 
attain  the  greatest  depths  with  certainty  of  results. 

WILLIAM  P.  TROWDRIMI. 

Deep  Water,  a  township  of  Henry  co.,  Mo.     P.  2055. 

Deer  [etymologically  related  to  the  Gr.  0ij<> ;  Gcr.  Thier, 
a  "  beast"],  the  name  given  to  ruminating  quadrupeds  with 
deciduous  horns  or  antlers,  which  form  the  essential  cha- 
racter of  the  Linmcan  genus  t'rrrnn,  to  which  all  these  ani- 
mals belong.  Deer  are  distinguished  from  other  ruminants 
by  the  absence  of  a  gall-bladder.  The  species  of  deer  may 
be  divided  into  two  groups,  of  which  one  includes  those 
with  antlers  more  or  less  flattened ;  the  other  those  with 
rounded  antlers.  The  elk  or  moose  (Ctrna  alcei)  is  the 
most  charaetcristie  species  of  the  first  group,  and  forms  the 
type  of  the  genus  Alca  of  modern  systems.  It  sometimes 
exceeds  the  horse  in  bulk ;  has  a  short  body,  with  a  still 
shorter  neck.  In  the  lower  jaw  it  has  eight  cutting  teeth, 
none  in  the  upper.  The  mn»le  is  long,  broad,  and  over- 
hangs the  mouth  like  a  square  lapel ;  it  is  very  muscular, 
and  of  service  to  the  animal  in  gathering  its  food.  The 
antlers  of  the  elk  appear  first  in  the  form  of  pointed  stems ; 
these  are  followed  by  a  stem  bearing  a  few  short  branches. 
At  five  years  he  puts  up  antlers  in  the  form  of  a  triangular 
plate,  supported  on  a  stem  and  notched  along  the  outer 
margin.  Subsequently  this  plate  becomes  more  expanded, 
and  the  points  between  the  notches  arc  developed  into  long 
branches  or  tnmjn,  of  which  a  single  antler  sometimes  baa 
as  many  as  fourteen  j  and  the  pair  will  then  weigh  about 
fifty  pounds. 

The  European  fallow-deer  ( Damn  ralgani).  called  by  the 
ancients  Plalyccroi,  is  a  species  of  deer  belonging  to  the 
flat-horned  group.  The  male  is  known  as  a  buck,  the 
female  as  a  doe,  and  the  young  as  a /men. 

The  red-deer  ( Ctrvui  elaphnu)  and  the  roebuck  ( Capreo- 
lu»  eapriea)  are  European  species,  of  which  the  stem  of  the 
antler  shows  a  rounded  form  in  section.  The  hart  and  hind 
are  the  male  and  female  of  the  red-doer.  The  antlers  are 
shed  soon  after  pairing,  and  at  this  period  the  hart  retires 
to  the  most  unfrequented  part  of  the  grove.  New  antlers 
begin  to  grow  very  soon  after  the  old  ones  are  shed,  and 
are  completed  in  August.  The  skin  which  protects  the 
vascular  periosteum  during  the  growth  of  the  antlers  now 
dries,  and  is  rubbed  off  against  any  resisting  object. 

The  roebuck  (Caprenlui  caprra)  is  the  smallest  species 
of  European  deer  :  the  male  is  monogamous,  and  the  fe- 
male brings  forth  two  fawns.  This  deer  is  found  in  Asia 
and  wild  parts  of  Europe,  such  as  the  Scottish  mountains. 
The  common  American  deer  (Cariacua  TVryi'ni'nHH*),  called 
by  the  name  of  roebuck,  jumping  deer,  etc.,  is  about  the 
size  of  the  European  fallow-deer,  and  resembles  it  in  temper 
and  character.  Color,  brown  in  summer,  and  gray-brown 
in  winter;  the  fawns  are  spotted  with  white.  Its  food 
varies  with  the  season  ;  in  winter,  buds  of  shrubs:  in  spring 
and  summer,  grass,  grain,  berries,  and  the  like.  This 
species  is  now  rare  in  New  England.  In  the  Alleghuny 
Mountains,  from  Northern  New  York  to  Georgia,  it  is  still 
common.  In  Texas,  Florida,  and  McxVo  it  is  abundant. 

The  mule-deer  i  f,  ,-I-H*  n/<i<-r'>ti»}  is  between  the  common 
deer  and  the  American  elk  in  size.  Its  horns  arc  round 
and  twice  forked  :  its  cars  long,  giving  its  name  from  their 
reseinidance  to  those  of  the  mule.  It  is  confined  mostly  to 
-vrn  slope  of  the  Rooky  Mountains,  from  hit.  ,'i4°  to 
30°.  The  black-tailed  deer  (CVrrin  Richarfaonii),  some- 
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what  larger  than  the  common  deer,  but  smaller  than  the 
mule-deer,  is  found  in  the  Pacific  States  and  Rocky  Moun- 


Mule  Deer. 


tain  region.  The  long-tailed  deer  (CW»«  Icucnrnn},  30 
called  on  account  of  its  long  tail,  which  sometimes  measures 
seventeen  inches,  is  common  on  the  Columbia  River.  The 
American  elk  or  wapiti  (Cervus  Canademia)  is  a  large 
species  resembling  the  European  red-deer.  It  has  tall 
branching  horns,  sometimes  six  feet  high,  which  arc  shed 
in  February  or  March.  The  animal  is  common  in  the 
North-western  States.  Its  flesh  is  coarse,  though  the  skins 
are  much  prized.  Many  other  species  of  deer  exist  in  South 
America,  Africa,  and  especially  in  Asia  and  its  islands. 
(See  REINDEER,  CARIBOO,  and  ELK.) 

REVISED  BY  C.  W.  GREENE. 

Deer  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Tazewellco.,  111.  Pop. 
763. 

Deer  Creek,  a  poet-township  of  Carroll  co.,  Ind.  P. 
3458. 

Deer  Creek,  a  township  of  Cass  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1271. 

Deer  Creek,  a  township  of  Miami  co.,  Ind.     P.  1173. 

Deer  Creek,  a  township  of  Webster  co.,  la.     P.  266. 

Deer  Creek,  a  township  of  Allen  co.,  Kan.     P,  614. 

Deer  Creek,  a  township  of  Bates  co.,  Mo.     P.  1057. 

Deer  Creek,  a  township  of  Madison  co.,  0.     P.  823. 

Deer  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Pickaway  co.,  0. 
Pop.  1458. 

Deer  Creek,  a  township  of  Mercer  co.,  Pa.     P.  579. 

Deer  Creek,  a  township  of  Outagamie  co.,  Wis.  Pop. 
134. 

Deer'fleld,  a  township  of  Fulton  co.,  III.    Pop.  907. 

Deerfield,  a  post-township  of  Lake  co.,  111.     P.  1525. 

Deerfield,  a  post-township  of  Chickasaw  co.,  la.  P. 
599. 

Deerfield,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Franklin 
CO.,  Mass.,  on  the  Connecticut  River  R.  R.,  33  miles  N.  of 
Springfield.  The  township  contains  the  important  manu- 
facturing village  of  South  Deerfield.  This  township  was 
the  scene  of  several  contests  with  the  Indians  in  colonial 
times.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  "Bloody  Brook 
massacre"  (1675),  and  the  burning  of  the  village  by  the 
French  and  Indians  under  De  Rouville  (1703).  Deerfield 
has  many  points  of  interest  to  the  tourist  :  the  North  and 
South  Sugar  Loaf  Mountains,  the  latter  rising  500  feet 
from  the  plain,  and  affording  from  its  summit  a  most 
beautiful  view  of  Mounts  llolyoke,  Tom,  and  Mcttawampc, 


with  the  fertile  Connecticut  Valley;  Arthur's  Scat  in  the 
N.  W.;  the  village  of  Old  Deerfield,  with  its  wide  streets 
finely  shaded  with  elms;  and  Deer- 
field  Meadows,  celebrated  for  its  fine 
crops  of  tobacco.  Old  Deerfield  has  a 
beautiful  soldiers'  monument,  and  there 
is  at  South  Deerfield  a  marble  monu- 
ment commemorative  of  the  Bloody 
Brook  disaster.  Deerfield  has  a  very 
fertile  soil,  an  academy,  two  high 
schools,  six  churches,  and  is  the  birth- 
place of  many  distinguished  men.  It 
was  the  favorite  summer  residence  of 
the  late  Prof.  Agassiz.  Pop.  3632. 

Deerfield,  a  township  of  Lapeer 
CO.,  Mich.  Pop.  419. 

Deerfield,  a  township  and  post- 
village  of  Lenawee  co.,  Mich.,  on  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
R.  R.,  60  miles  S.  W.  of  Detroit.  Pop. 
1234. 

Deerfield,  a  township  of  Living- 
ston co.,  Mich.  Pop.  1128. 

Deerfield,  a  township  and  village 
of  Mecosta  co..  Mich.,  on  the  Chicago 
and  Michigan  R.  R.,  about  15  miles  S. 
of  Big  Rapids.  Pop.  564. 

Deerfield,  a  township  of  Van  Bu- 
ren  co.,  Mich.  Pop.  677. 

Deerfield,  a  township  and  post- 
village  of  Steele  co.,  Minn.  Pop.  438. 
Deerfield,  a  township  and  post- 
village  of  Vcrnon  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  Mis- 
souri Kansas  and  Texas  R.  R.,  288 
miles  W.  S.  W.  of  St.  Louis.  Pop.  506. 
Deerfield,  a  post-township  of 
Rockingham  co.,  N.  II.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  lumber,  tubs,  pails,  doors, 
sash  and  blinds,  boots  and  shoes,  etc. 
Pop.  1768. 

Deerfield,  a  township  of  Cumber- 
land co.,  N.  J.  Pop.  1518. 

Deerfield,  a  post-township  of  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.  Pop. 
2045. 

Deerfield,  a  township  of  Morgan  co.,  0.     Pop.  981. 
Deerfield,  a  post-township  of  Portage  co.,  0.     Pop. 
1025. 

Deerfield,  a  township  of  Ross  co.,  0.     Pop.  1223. 
Deerfield,  a  township  of  Warren  co.,  0.     Pop.  1965. 
Deerfield,  a  post-village  of  Warren  co.,  0.     Pop.  274. 
Deerfield,  a  township  of  Tioga  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  665. 
Deerfield,  a  township  of  Warren  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  2324. 
Deerfield,  a  post-township  of  Dane  co.,  Wis.    P.  1040. 
Deerfield,  a  township  of  Waushara  co.,  Wis.     P.  234. 
Deer  Grass  (Rhexia),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order 
Melastomaceao.      Eight  species  are  natives  of  the  U.  S. 
They  have  brilliant  rosy-purple  flowers. 

Deer'ing,  a  post-township  of  Hillsborough  co.,  N.  II. 
It  has  an  academy  and  manufactures  of  boots,  shoes,  and 
lumber.  Pop.  722. 

Deer  Island,  an  island  of  Charlotte  co.,  New  Bruns- 
wick, at  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  inhabited  by 
fishermen  and  farmers.  Pop.  about  1000. 

Deer  Island,  in  the  harbor  of  Boston,  Mass.,  contain- 
ing the  city  almshouse,  a  house  of  industry,  and  other 
charitable  institutions.  Pop.  1001. 

Deer  Isle,  a  post-township  of  Hancock  co..  Me.  It 
includes  Great  and  Little  Deer  Isles  and  He  an  Haut,  be- 
sides smaller  islands,  and  has  important  fisheries.  Lob- 
sters arc  here  canned  for  market.  By  steamer  it  is  130 
miles  from  Portland.  There  arc  four  churches.  P.  3414. 
Deer  Lodge,  a  county  in  the  W.  of  Montana.  Area, 
11,732  square  miles.  Is  drained  by  the  sources  of  Clarke's 
River.  The  surface  is  mountainous.  Gold  is  found  hero. 
There  is  considerable  timber  upon  the  mountains,  and 
many  of  the  valleys  are  exceedingly  fertile,  though  gene- 
rally requiring  irrigation.  Grain,  hay,  and  dairy  products 
are  raised.  Capital,  Deer  Lodge  City.  Pop.  4367. 

Deer  Lodge  City,  capital  of  the  above  county,  situ- 
ated on  Deer  Lodge  River,  in  Deer  Lodge  Valley,  is  45 
miles  N.  of  the  Deer  Lodge  Pass.  It  has  two  weekly  news- 
papers, a  graded  school,  a  national  hank,  a  hospital  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  a  Catholic  and  a  Presby- 
terian church,  and  contains  the  Territorial  penitentiary. 
KERLEV  SMITH,  McQuAiD  &  Co.,  PHOTO.  "INDEPENDENT." 
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Decr'mouBe,  or  Jump'ing  Mouse  (Merionei),  a  | 
genus  (if  rodents  allied  to  the  mouse  and  jerboa  families, 
lire  natives  of  America.  One  specie-,  the  I.  al.rador  jump- 
ing mouse.  is  found  far  N.  The  Canada  jumping  mouse 
I  .U'  /  I'<KI  •»  '  '"ti'i'ti  n*i*  ]  is  an  active  and  beautiful  animal, 
bavin;,'  Ion;:.  slender  hind  legs  and  a  very  lone  tail.  It  can 
leap  t»  tin  ili-tancc  of  four  yards.  It  remain!  dormant 
during  the  winter. 

Di-cr  Park,  a  post-township  of  La  Salic  co.,  111.  P.  894. 

Deer  Park,  a  township  of  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  So  miles 
W.  ul  Xewburg.  It  i*  travi-r.-cd  I'.v  the  Kiic  K.  I:.,  and 
contains  the  village  of  Port  Jervis.  Pop.  '.>.'^~. 

De  Fac'tO,  a  Latin  legal  phrnfc.  signifies  "in  fact." 
"in  reality,"  and  is  used  to  denote  actual  possession,  how- 
ever acquired.  A  person  who  usurps  a  throne  to  which  ha- 
has  no  title  is  king  tie  facto,  but  the  le^itimuu-  claimant  is 
kin<;  '/'•  /ui-f,  "of  right."  An  officer  •/•  f<t<t<>  is  one  who 
performs  the  duties  of  an  office  with  apparent  rights  and 
under  claim  and  color  of  appointment  to  Mich  office,  but 
without  being  actually  qualified  by  law  to  act  an  an  officer. 


Defamation.     See  Lim.i..  h\   Pum-.  T.  \V. 

Default'  [Fr.  rlf/itul,  from  ilr,  intensive,  and/.nVh'r,  to 
"fail;"  It.  diffalta],  in  law,  is,  in  a  general  sense,  the 
omission  of  any  act  which  a  party  ought  to  perform  in 
order  to  entitle  himself  to  a  legal  rei  .....  U  .  Mich  is.  for  ex- 
ample, nun-appearance  in  court  on  a  day  assigned.  If  a 
plaintiff  in  an  action  make  default,  he  is  non-suited  ;  if  a 
defendant,  judgment  by  default  is  passed  against  him. 
Judgment  by  default  is  not  necessarily  final. 

Default'er,  a  person  who  fails  to  perform  a  public 
duty;  an  officeholder  who  embezzles  public  money,  or  fails 
to  ac.  .....  nt  tor  money  entrusted  to  his  keeping.    His  offence 

is  eallcil  >li'/iit''fitim>. 

Defeas'ance  [Norman  Fr.  df/oanee,  from  de,  nega- 
tive, and  faire,  to  "do  or  perform"],  in  law,  a  collateral 
deed  made  at  the  same  time  with  a  deed  of  conveyance, 
containing  conditions  on  the  performance  of  which  the  es- 
tate thus  created  may  be  defeated  ;  also  a  defeasance  as  to 
a  bond  or  recognizance  is  a  condition  contained  in  or  en- 
dorsed on  the  instrument,  which  when  performed  defeats  it. 

Dcfcn'dant  [Fr.  dffendritr],  in  law,  the  party  against 
whom  a  claim  is  made  in  an  action  or  suit.  The  rule  is 
now  held  to  be  that  in  personal  actions  ex  contractu  the 
iictinii  is  to  bo  brought  against  the  person  who  cither  ex- 
pressly or  implicitly  made  the  contract  ;  in  personal  actions 
fjr  tfeh'cto,  against  the  person  who  cither  actually  commit- 
ted the  injury  or  aided  in  committing  it. 

Defender  of  the  Faith  [Lat.  Ftdtl  Dtfeaiar],  a 
title  given  Oct.  11,  1;>21,  by  1'npe  Leo  X.  to  Henry  VIII. 
of  England,  on  the  publication  of  his  writings  against 
Luther.  When  the  king  suppressed  the  monasteries  and 
convents  the  pope  recalled  the  title.  It  was,  however,  con- 
tinned  by  Parliament  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  reign, 
and  has  since  been  assumed  by  the  sovereigns  of  England. 

Deferent  [from  the  Lat.  defero,  to  "carry  away" 
(from  de,  "  from,"  and  /fro,  to  "carry  ")],  a  term  used  in 
the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy,  according  to  which  the 
planets  move  in  small  circular  orbits,  the  centres  of  which 
are  carried  round  in  the  circumference  of  other  larger  cir- 
cles having  the  sun  for  their  common  centre.  These  prin- 
cipal circles  are  called  the  '/,/•  /•'  ni*,  as  carrying  the  orbits, 
those  in  which  the  planets  move  being  called  epicycles. 

"  Deferent  nerves"  are  those  which  convey  impressions 
from  the  brain  to  the  periphery  or  to  the  muscles.  They 
are  otherwise  called  motor  nerves.  In  point  of  fact,  most 
nerves  contain  both  deferent  and  afferent  (or  sensitive)  fil- 
aments. 

Deffand,  dn  (MADIK  PR  Wnv-CnAMnocD),  MAR- 
QrisK.  a  French  literary  lady,  horn  in  Iti'.l".  She  was 
beautiful,  witty,  and  accomplished,  but  was  a  skeptic  and 
egotist.  Her  house  in  Paris  was  frequented  !<y  miiny  emi- 
nent authors  and  state-men.  She  i-nn  esponded  with  Vol- 
taire, Horace  Walpolc.  and  D'Alemhert.  and  wrote  letters 
which  are  commended  for  style.  Died  Sept.  L':i,  17Mt. 

Defiance,  a  county  of  Ohio,  bordering  on  Indiana. 
Area,  II  I  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Mantnee 
River,  and  partly  drained  liv  the  An^Iaize.  The  surface 
is  nearly  level;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Lumber,  dairy  products, 

Cattle,    i;rain.    tooacco,    wool,    and    hav     :ne    -taple    produc-    : 
tions.      It  is  traversed  by  the  Toledo  \Valwsh  and  Western 
R.  IS.  and  the  W  abash  and  Kric  Canal.    Capital,  Defiance. 
Pop.  1.  -|,T  I  II. 

Defiance,  a  post-village,  capital  of  the  above  county. 
is  on  the  Maumee  River  nt  the  mouth  of  the  Auglni/.c.  and 
on  the  Toledo  \V:ihash  ami  Western  li.  K..  ,'.M  mil.  >  \V.  S.  W. 
of  Toledo.  It  has  six  churches,  two  weekly  new  >p:ip.*r-. 
and  a  national  bank.  Pop.  2750;  of  Defiance  township, 
3615. 


Deficient  Num'ber,  in  arithmetic,  Is  one  which  cx- 

fhe  sum  of  its  aliquot  parts.  Thus  K  is  a  deficient 
number,  since  the  sum  of  its  aliquot  parts,  1,  2,  4,  onlj 
amounts  to  7. 

Defilade  [Fr.  ilfjilade,  from  the  Lat.  >lr,  "away,"  and 
filum,  a  "  line,"  referring  to  fortified  lines].  Defilading,  in 
fortification,  is — 1,  so  arranging  the  height  of  a  work  (bat 
the  enemy  cannot  see  into  it  :  or,  L'.  so  due, -ting  its  face! 
that  the  enemy  can  neither  enfilade  them  nor  take  them  in 

Defile  [Fr.  defile,  ctymologically  related  to  DEFILADE 
(which  seei.  in  military  language,  a  narrow  place  or  pas- 
sage through  which  troops  can  pass  only  in  file  or  in  a  col- 
umn with  a  narrow  front.  \Vherc\  er  tree  luteral  nio\  i 
is  obstructed  is  a  defile.  If  the  defile  ciinnot  he  avoided 
without  making  a  long  circuit,  it  is  called  a  "  pats."  To 
it'  fi/>'  is  to  march  off  by  file. 

Definite  Proportionals,  in  chemistry.  See  CIIEM- 
ISTKY,  by  PHOK.  G.  F.  BAIIKKII,  .\1.1>. 

Definition  [Lat.  defiailio,  from  </.•,  intensive,  and 
/Tin",  jiiniiiui,  to  "mark  limits"  (from  jtnit,  an  "end,"  a 
"limit")]  is  a  proposition  explanatory  of  the  meaning  of 
a  word ;  a  setting  forth  of  a  thing  by  its  properties.  In 
logic,  definition  signifies  "an  expression  which  explains 
any  term  so  as  to  teparatc  it  from  everything  else,  as  a 
boundary  separates  fields."  (See  LOGIC.)  A  good  defini- 
tion must  be — 1st.  Adequate — that  is,  neither  so  narrow  as 
to  explain  a  part  instead  of  the  whole,  nor  so  extensive  as 
to  explain  the  whole  instead  of  a  part.  2d.  It  should  bo 
clearer  ( i.  c.  be  composed  ot  uiplex)  than  the 

thing  defined.  3d.  It  should  be  expressed  in  just  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  proper  words.  Metaphorical  words  are 
indefinite,  and  should  not  be  used.  (See  FLKSIINU,  "Vo- 
cabulary of  Philosophy.") 

Deflec'tion  [Lat.  dejlejcin,  from  de,"  from  "or  "down," 
and  flecto,  jlfjeum,  to  "bend"],  in  architecture,  the  change 
of  form  produced  in  a  beam  when  its  upper  surface  be- 
comes depressed  below  its  original  level  line,  whether 
caused  by  an  extraneous  weight  or  merely  by  that  of  the 
unsupported  portion  of  the  beam  itself.  The  laws  which 
regulate  the  deflection  of  beams  have  been  thus  stated  by 
Coulomb :  1.  The  deflection  below  the  natural  level  is  pro- 
portional to  the  weight;  2.  The  weight  required  to  produce 
depression  is  proportional  to  the  width  of  the  bar,  but  in 
the  ratio  of  the  cube  of  the  depth;  3.  It  is  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  cube  of  the  length. 

DKFI.KCTION  of  a  projectile  is  its  perpendicular  distance 
at  any  point  of  its  flight,  measured  horizontally  at  that 
point,  from  a  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  piece  from  which  it  is  fired. 

DEFLECTION,  in  optics.     See  DIFKHACTIOS. 

De  Foe  (DANIEL),  an  English  writer,  born  in  London  in 
1661,  was  a  son  of  James  Foe,  a  butcher  and  non-conform- 
ist. In  1685  he  joined  the  rebcllionof  thcdukeof  Monniouth, 
after  whose  defeat  he  became  a  tradesman.  He  produced  in 
1701  "The  True-born  Englishman,"  a  satirical  poem  de- 
signed to  vindicate  King  William  III.,  and  was  very  suc- 
cessful. In  1702  he  wrote  an  ironical  pamphlet  entitled 
"  The  Shortest  Way  with  Dissenters,"  for  which  the  House 
of  Commons  punished  him  with  the  pillory,  a  fine,  and  im- 
prisonment for  two  years.  He  advocated  the  principles  of 
the  Whigs  and  dissenters  in  several  political  works.  In 
1706  the  ministers  employed  him  as  one  of  the  staff  of  com- 
missioners sent  to  Scotland  to  promote  the  union  of  the  two 
countries.  He  published  a  "  History  of  the  Union  "  ( 1 709). 
In  1713  he  was  again  fined  and  imprisoned  for  one  of  his 
political  writings.  His  most  popular  work  is  "  The  Ad- 
ventures of  Robinson  Crusoe"  (1719).  He  wrote,  besides 
numerous  other  works,  a  "  Journal  of  the  Plague  "  (1722), 
•  DM  Adventures  of  Roxena"  (1724),  and  "Memoirs  of  a 
icr,"  all  of  which  produce  a  vivid  impression  of 
reality.  He  died  April  24,  1731.  He  was  a  pithy  and  vig- 
orous writer,  distinguished  for  his  versatility  of  mind  ami 
fertility  of  invention.  (See  W.  HAZLITT,  "Memoirs  of  De 

IS4I!;  Sir  WALTKII  Sri  ITT.  ••  l.ifcof  !>••  Foe. "pi 
to  he  Foe's  works;  WILLIAM  LEE,  "  Lifcof  Daniel  1> 
3  vols.,  1869.) 

De  Forest  i.Toiiv  WILLIAM),  an  American  author,  born 
in  Seymour,  then  part  of  Derby,  Conn..  Mar.  111.  I  SUB.  In 
his  early  life  he  spent  two  yenrs  in  travelling  in  the  Levant 
and  four  years  in  Kurope.  He  is  the  author  of  "Oriental 
Sketches"  and  "  Kuropean  Acquaintances."  lijrht  sketches 
of  travel-,  and  "  Senelift'."  "Mi--  I!.u  ml."  "Overland," 
"  Kate  Beaumont."  and  "The  Wethcrel  Affair."  all  novels. 
In  the  civil  war  he  was  three  years  in  active  service  as 
captain  of  volunteers,  was  brcvetted  major,  and  commanded 
a  Kreedman's  Bureau  district  three  \ears  more,  and  after- 
wards resided  in  New  Haven. 

Defter-Dar  (literally,  "bookkeeper  ").  the  title  given 
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by  the  Turks  to  the  minister  of  finance,  who  sits  in  the 
divan  and  disposes  of  all  the  public  money.  The  title  is  of 
Persian  origin,  and  is  conferred  upon  certain  officials  in 
that  country. 

De'ger  (ERNST),  a  German  historical  painter  of  the 
Diisseldorf  school,  was  born  near  Hildcsheim  in  1809.  Ho 
became  a  professor  of  fine  arts  at  Munich. 

Deg'gendorf,  a  town  of  Lower  Bavaria,  on  the  Dan- 
ube, 28  miles  N.  W.  of  Passau.  The  town  has  a  consider- 
able trade  in  wood,  etc.  Pop.  in  1871,  5452. 

Dego'nia,  a  township  of  Jackson  co.,  111.     Pop.  470. 

De  Graff,  a  post-village  of  Miami  township,  Logan 
co.,  0.  It  is  on  the  Cleveland  Columbus  Cincinnati  and 
Indianapolis  K.  R.,  9  miles  S.  W.  of  Bellefontaiue.  It  has 
one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  024. 

Degree'  [from  the  Lat.  de,  "  intensive,"  and  yradun,  a 
"step"  or  "degree"],  the  3liOth  part  of  the  circumference 
of  a  circle.  (See  below,  DEOHEE  IN  TRIGONOMETRY.) 

DEGREE  IN  ALGEBRA,  the  magnitude  of  the  greatest  sum 
that  can  be  formed  by  adding  together  the  exponents  of  the 
facicnts  or  variables  which  occur  in  any  single  term  of  an 
equation  or  expression.  The  terms  degree  and  order  are 
frequently  used  synonymously  in  algebra,  but  have  distinct 
meanings  when  applied  to  differential  equations. 

DEGREE  IN  TRIGONOMETRY  is  the  angle  subtended  at  the 
centre  of  any  circle  by  an  are  equal  to  the  360th  part  of 
its  circumference ;  it  is  the  90th  part  of  a  right  angle.  A 
degree  is  subdivided  into  sixty  minutes,  and  each  minute 
into  sixty  seconds.  The  notation  employed  for  an  angle  of 
six  degrees  fifty-two  minutes  and  sixteen  seconds  is  6°  52' 
16".  The  above  division  of  the  circle  is  of  very  remote 
origin.  It  is  not  certainly  known  what  gave  occasion  to 
the  adoption  of  the  arbitrary  number  360,  but  it  probably 
had  reference  to  the  space  described  by  the  sun  in  one  day 
in  performing  his  annual  revolution  in  the  ecliptic,  the 
number  360  being  taken  instead  of  365,  as  being  more  con- 
venient for  arithmetical  operations  on  account  of  its  con- 
taining a  great  number  of  divisors.  The  Chinese  divide  the 
circle  into  365$  equal  parts,  so  that  the  sun  describes  daily 
an  arc  of  one  Chinese  degree.  An  attempt  was  made  by 
the  French  philosophers,  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution, 
to  introduce  into  works  of  science  a  division  of  the  circle 
better  adapted  to  our  decimal  arithmetic  (the  quadrant  or 
right  angle  being  divided  into  100  degrees,  the  degrees  into 
100  minutes,  etc.) ;  but  though  the  system  was  adopted  by 
some  writers  of  the  first  order  of  merit  (as  by  Laplace  in 
the  "  MSeanique  Celeste  "),  and  extensive  tables  were  com- 
puted for  the  purposes  of  astronomical  calculations,  it  never 
came  into  general  use.  A  division  of  this  sort  was  recom- 
mended long  ago  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  mathema- 
ticians. (See  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD,  "  Metric  System,"  1872, 
pp.  84-86.) 

DEGREE,  AS  A  SCHOLASTIC  DISTINCTION,  is  the  grade  or 
rank  to  which  scholars  are  admitted,  in  recognition  of  their 
attainments,  by  a  college  or  university.  Collegiate  degrees, 
tn  course,  are  given,  or  should  be  given,  only  upon  examin- 
ation. Honorary  degrees  are  sometimes  conferred  without 
examination.  The  pope  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
also  confer  scholastic  degrees,  especially  the  doctorate.  (See 
ARTS,  DEGREES  IN.) 

DEGREE  IN  Music,  one  of  the  small  intervals  of  which  the 
concords  or  harmonical  intervals  are  composed  ;  the  differ- 
ence of  position  or  elevation  of  the  notes  on  the  lines  and 
spaces.  When  notes  are  on  the  same  line  or  space,  they 
are  on  the  same  degree,  even  though  one  of  the  notes  should 
be  raised  by  a  sharp  or  lowered  by  a  flat. 

Degrees  of  Latitude  and  Longitude.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  along  a  meridian,  is 
called  latitude,  or  width ;  the  distance  from  an  assumed 
prime  meridian,  along  a  parallel,  in  the  direction  of  the 
earth's  rotation,  is  called  limgitude,  or  length.  These  ex- 
pressions have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  the  ancients, 
who  used  them  because  the  world  known  to  them  was  really 
more  extensive,  or  long,  from  east  to  west,  than  wide,  from 
north  to  south.  The  degrees  of  latitude  are  counted  from 
the  equator  as  zero,  both  north  and  south,  making  ninety 
degrees  each  way  to  the  poles.  It  would  be  most  desirable 
that  all  civilized  nations  should  also  agree  on  a  prime  me- 
ridian from  which  the  degrees  of  longitude  should  be  uni- 
formly counted;  but  it  is  not  so.  The  English  count  180 
degrees  east  and  180  degrees  west  from  the  meridian  pass- 
ing through  their  national  observatory  at  Greenwich,  near 
London ;  the  French  start  from  the  meridian  of  their  ob- 
servatory at  Paris  ;  the  Germans  often  take  the  meridian 
of  Ferro,  the  most  western  of  the  Canary  Islands,  because 
it  leaves  all  the  lands  of  the  Old  World  to  the  east,  and 
those  of  the  New  World  to  the  west;  the  Americans  often 
use  the  meridian  of  the  National  Observatory  at  Washing- 
ton. Therefore,  when  the  longitude  of  a  place  is  men- 


tioned, the  prime  meridian  from  which  it  is  reckoned  must 
be  indicated.  The  seafaring  nations  mostly  use  Greenwich 
longitude;  the  nations  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  Paris 
and  Ferro. 

The  relative  position  of  these  prime  meridians  is  such 
that,  Paris  being  zero,  Greenwich  is  2°  20'  22"  W.,  and 
Ferro  is  assumed  to  be  20°  W.  from  the  Paris  meridian. 
Washington  is  79°  23'  28"  W.  from  Paris,  and  77°  3'  6" 
from  Greenwich.  The  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  point 
being  known,  it  is  evident  that  its  true  position  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe  is  fully  determined. 

The  meridians  being  all  great  circles,  the  length  of  their 
degrees,  or  of  the  degrees  of  latitude,  is  about  uniform  j 
they  only  show  slight  elongation  towards  the  poles,  duo  to 
the  polar  compression.  But  the  degrees  of  the  parallels 
which  mark  the  longitudes  are  rapidly  decreasing  with  the 
circumference  of  the  circles  from  the  equator  to  the  poles, 
as  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Length  of  Degrees  of  Longitude  in  Different  Latitudes,  in  English 
Miles. 


Degrees  of 
latitude. 


Length  of        Clrcumf. 
degrees,          of  parallel. 

50° 45.55 16,037 

55  39.76 14,314 

60  34.67 12.482 

65  29.31 10,553 

70  23.73 8,542 

75  17.% 6,466 

80  12.05 4,;«9 

85  684 2,464 

90  0.00 Pole. 


Degrees  or      I.eDgth  of        Clrcumf. 
latitude.         degrees.         or  parallel. 

Equator 69.16 24,899 

5°  68.90 24,805 

10    68.12 24,523 

15     66.82 24,056 

20    65.02 23,407 

25    62.72 22,580 

30     59.95 21,581 

35     56.72 20,419 

40     53.06 19,101 

45     48.99 17,636 

The  length  of  a  minute  of  a  degree  of  the  equator  is 
called  a  geograf&ioat  mile,  of  which,  therefore,  there  are 
sixty  in  one  degree.  This  is  the  same  as  the  nautical 
mile,  used  by  all  mariners  in  computing  distances  at  sea. 
One  degree  of  the  equator  contains  69.16  English  statute 
miles. 

Findhirj  the  Difference  of  Longitude  between  Two  Places. — 
As  the  earth  revolves  on  its  axis,  each  meridian  is  carried 
over  360  degrees  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  1440  minutes, 
and  over  one  degree  in  four  minutes,  whatever  be  the 
length  of  the  degree.  The  difference  in  longitude  of  two 
places  can  therefore  be  expressed  by  the  difference  in  time 
of  their  meridians.  That  difference  of  four  minutes  for 
each  degree  is  uniformly  the  same  in  all  latitudes.  A  trav- 
eller going  westward  one  degree  of  longitude  with  a  good 
watch,  will  find  it  four  minutes  ahead  of  the  time  of  the 
place;  when  travelling  eastward,  four  minutes  behind. 
When  leaving  New  York,  for  example,  and  arriving  at 
London,  if  we  find  the  watch  to  be  four  hours  and  fifty-six 
minutes,  or  296  minutes,  behind  the  London — or,  rather,  t  lie 
Greenwich — time,  we  conclude  that  the  difference  of  longi- 
tude between  the  two  places  is  ^f^,  or  74  degrees.  Leav- 
ing New  York  for  the  Pacific  coast,  if  we  find  that  the  time- 
keeper, which  brings  the  true  time  of  that  place,  marks 
3h.  14m.  p.  M.  when  it  is  noon  at  San  Francisco,  we  again 
conclude  that  the  difference  of  longitude  between  the  two 
places  is  194  minutes  of  time,  wlm-h,  divided  bv  4.  makes 
48°  30'  W.  of  New  York,  and  122°  30'  W.  from  Greenwtoh. 

ARNOLD  G  i:  YOT. 

De  Grey,  EARL.     Sec  RIPON,  MARQUIS  OF. 

De  Haas  (MAURICE  F.  II.),  born  at  Rotterdam,  in  the 
Netherlands,  about  1830,  was  a  pupil  of  Louis  Meyer  and 
other  eminent  artists.  lie  gave  much  attention  to  marine 
painting,  in  which  he  early  acquired  distinction.  In  1X37 
he  was  appointed  artist  to  the  Dutch  navy.  In  1859  he 
came  to  New  York,  where  he  has  since  occupied  a  high 
position  as  a  painter.  Most  of  his  earlier  pictures  are  from 
the  British  Channel  and  French  coast,  and  are  marked  In- 
vigorous  and  effective  drawing  and  by  fidelity  to  nature. 
His  "  Farragut  passing  the  Forts  "  is  his  best-known  Amer- 
ican work. 

De  Ha'ven  (EDWIN  J.),  an  American  naval  officer, 
born  in  Philadelphia  in  1819.  He  conducted  an  expedition 
.«ont  from  Xew  York  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  in  1850. 
Died  in  Philadelphia  May  9,  1865. 

De'i  Grat'ia,  a  Latin  formula,  signifying  "by  the 
grace  (or  favor)  of  God,"  originally  used  by  the  clergy, 
but  afterwards  inserted  in  the  ceremonial  description  of  the 
title  of  a  sovereign. 

De'ists  [from  the  Lat.  Veu>,  "  God  "],  a  name  assumed 
in  France  and  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury by  those  who  acknowledged  the  existence  of  a  God, 
hut  rejected  the  Bible.  Among  the  earliest  advocates  of 
these  opinions  in  England  was  Lord  Herbert  of  Clierbury, 
whose  work,  "De  Vcritate,"  was  published  at  Paris  in 
1624.  Ilobbcs,  Blount,  Bolingbroke,  Shaftcsbury,  Hume, 
Toland,  and  Anthony  Collins  are  among  the  principal  Eng- 
lish dcistical  writers.  As  several  of  the  early  deists  (in- 
cluding Bolingbroke)  were  men  of  more  than  doubtful 
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moral  character,  the  word  came  to  be  used  in  an  unfavor- 
able sense,  not  implied  in  the  etymology  of  the  word  (sig- 
nifying simply  a  "belic\cr  in  li'od"),  and  a  sense  which 

n.it   attach  to  the  term  I/it  int.   which    originally  meant 

the   same,     i  See    l.i:c  iti.Kii,    "  (leschichto    den   Englischen 

In  France  deiotical  views  were  advo- 

i  l,v  manv  of  the  prominent  free  thinkers,  and  in  Ger- 
many by  a  largo  number  of  rationalists.  The  term  thci-t. 
which  etymologiciilly  means  the  same,  baa  now  an  entirely 
dill'crent  meaning.  (Sec  FitKE-TiMNKEiis,  by  REV.  0.  B. 

FnOTIIISOIIAM.) 

Prjiini'ra.  or  Dciancira  [(Jr.  AVanipa  or  Ajiompa], 

in  (ireek  mythology,  a  daughter  of  (Mucus,  king  of  .Ktolia, 
was  the  wife  of  BereulM.  She  prcscri-  "d  "I 

U  as  a  hue  .'harm,  and  saturated  with  it 
a  tunic  of  Hercules,  who  was  iioisoned  by  it. 

DC  Jtlre,  "of  right."      See  DK  FACTO. 

De  Kalb,  a  county  in  the  N.  E.  of  Alabama.    Area.  750 
square    miles.     It   is  drained   by  Wills  Creek    and  Town 
It   is  partly  occupied  by  Lookout  Mountain  and 
Sand  Mountain,  between  which  is  a  long  and  fertile  valley, 
liraiii.  tobacco,  cotton,  and   wool   arc   raised.      It    is    inter- 
I  by  the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  R.  R.     Bitumi- 
nous coal  is  mined.     Capital,  Lebanon.     Pop.  7126. 

!><•  K.-illi,  a  county  in   NT.  W.  Central  (icorgia.     Area, 

inu.v  miles.     It  is  bounded  on  the  \.  by  Chattahoo- 

i:i\er.     The-  snd'ace  is  undulating.     A  granite  rock 

rise's  in  this  county  al>out  i?i?no  feet  above  the  sea.     Corn, 

cotton,  wool,  and  tobooM  are  raised.     It  is  intersected  by 

the  (icorgia  li.  K.     r.ipittil,  Dccatur.     Pop.  10,014, 

DC  Kalb,  a  county  in  the  N.  of  Illinois.  Area.  (!!•< 
s'|ii;in'  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Kishwaukee  and  Indian 
creeks.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  fertile.  The 
greater  part  of  it  is  prairie.  Butter,  cheese,  cattle,  grain, 
wool,  and  hay  are  largely  raised.  There  arc  manufactures 
of  carriages,  wagons,  etc.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Chicago 
and  North-western  and  Chicago  and  Iowa  R.  Rs.  Capital, 
or*.  PCI|I.  li 

De  Kalb,  a  county  of  Indiana,  bordering  on  Ohio. 
Area,  346  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  St.  Joseph's 
River,  a  branch  of  the  Maumee.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Cat- 
tle, dairy  products,  lumber,  wool,  hay,  and  grain  are  the 
chief  staples.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Fort  Wayne  Jack- 
son and  Saginaw  R.  It.,  and  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  R.  R.  Capital,  Auburn.  Pop.  17,167. 

De  Kalb,  a  county  in  the  N.  W.  of  Missouri.  Area, 
•1 10  square  miles.  It  is  drained  l>y  se\  er:>l  small  affluents 
of  the  Platte,  and  by  Blue  deck,  an  affluent  of  Grand 
River.  The  surface'  is  diversified  by  prairies  and  forests; 
the  soil  is  productive.  Cattle,  grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  are 
raised.  Capital.  JIaysville.  Pop.  9858. 

De  Kalb,  a  county  of  Middle  Tennessee.  Area,  300 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Cancy  Fork,  an  affluent 
of  the  Cumberland  River.  The  soil  "is  fertile.  Cattle, 
grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  raised.  Capital,  Smithville. 

P    .)!.      11.11-'.,. 

De  Kalb,  a  township  of  Grant  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  529. 

DC  Kalb,  a  township  and  village  of  DC  Kalb  co.,  HI., 
on  the  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.,  58  miles  W.  of 
Chicago.  It  has  a  graded  school,  one  weekly  newspaper, 
and  an  artesian  well.  P.  2164.  L.  II.  POST,  Ei>.  "  NEWS." 

DC  Kalb,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Kempcr  co.,  Miss. 

DC  Kalb,  a  post-village  and  township  of  St.  Lawrence 
co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Rome  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  R.  R., 
at  the  junction  of  branches  from  Potsdam  and  Ogdens- 
burg.  The  town  has  five  churches,  extensive  dairies,  and 
manufactures  of  lime.  Pop.  3116. 

De  Kalb,  a  township  of  Kcrshaw  oo.,  8.  C.     Pop.  2578. 

De  Kalb,  a  township  of  Scott  co.,  Va.     Pop.  1975. 

DC  Kalb,  a  township  of  Gilmcrco.,  West  Va.   Pop.  848. 

De  Kalb  (Joiix),  BAROX,  a  German  general,  born  in 
Bavaria  Juno  l!'.i,  1721,  served  first  in  the  French  army. 
He  came  to  the  U.  S.  with  La  Fayette  in  1777,  and  was 
iited  a  major-general  by  Congress  in  the  same  year. 
He  served  under  "Washington  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  until  the  spring  of  1780,  and  then  became  the  sec- 
ond in  command  in  the  army  of  (icn.  dates.  He  was  mor- 
tally wounded  at  the  battle  of  Cam  den.  S.  ('.,  and  died  Aug. 
I'.i,  l"s».  (See  KMT.  "Lebendes  Amcrikan.  Generals,  Joh. 
K.illi."  1862.) 

De  Kay  (.1  UIKS  E.).  M.  D..  an  eminent  zoologist,  born 
in  New  York  in  171I2,  published,  besides  other  works. 
"Sketches  of  Turkey,"  and  5  vols.  4to  on  tho  existing 
fauna  iu  the  "  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Survey  " 

t'i.d   VA.  Ill,  1851. 

Dekor'ra,  a  post-tp.  of  Columbia  co.,  Wis.  Pop.  1397. 
De  Koven  (JAMES).     See  APPENDIX. 


Del  (Artocarpta  pubrtrrn*),  a  tree  of  the  same  genus  ai 
the  bread  fruit,  is  indigenous  in  the  forests  of  Ceylon,  and 
is  valuable  for  its  timber,  which  is  used  as  a  material  lor 
houses  and  for  ships. 

De  la  Bcche  (Sir  HEKRT  THOMAS),  F.  R.  P.,  an  Eng- 
lish geologist,  born  near  London  in  179o.  A  lining  his  works 
are  a  "Geological  Manual"  (18.'i2)  and  the  "Geological 
Observer"  (1851).  Died  April  13,  1855. 

Delacroix  (FKIIMXAXH  VIITOII  KniKxit),  nn  em 
French  historical  painter,  born  at  Charenton,  near  Paris, 
April  20,  1799.  He  was  a  pupil  of  P.  Oucrin,  but  di  i 
adopt  his  classical  style.  In  1822  he  produced  a  picture 
of  ••  I>ante  and  Virgil,"  which  attracted  much  attention. 
His  "Massacre  of  Scio  "  (1824)  was  generally  admire, I. 
ll>  -i, cm  became  recognized  as  the  chief  of  the  romantic 
school,  and  displayed  remarkable  versatility  of  talent  on 
a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Among  his  best  works  are 
••  .Me|,histophelcs  appearing  to  Faust  "  (1S27),  "The  Death 
of  Sardumipalus  "  (1827 ),  "  The  Women  of  Algiers  "  ( 1  - 
"The  Prisoner  of  Chillon"  (1835),  "Medea"  (1838),  "The 
lieath  i.f  Man-as  Aurelius"  (1845),  and  "The  Farewell  of 
K  .me  c,  and  Juliet  "  (1846).  He  was  admitted  into  the  In- 
stitute in  1857.  He  has  a  high  reputation  as  a  colorist,  but 
he  does  not  excel  in  correctness  of  drawing.  Died  at  Paris 
Aug.  13,  1863.  (Tiito.  SILVKSTRK,  "  Hisloirc  des  Artistes 
Vivants,"  Paris,  1856;  "  Catalogue  raisonnf  de  1'ceuvre 
d'Eugene  Delacroix,"  par  M.  A.  MortEAU,  Paris,  1873.) 

Del'afield,  a  post-twp.  of  Waukcsha  co.,  Wis.  P.  1364. 

I)  chili  rid  (RICHARD),  an  American  officer,  born  Sept. 
1,  1798,  in  New  York  City,  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1818,  chief  of  engineers  April  22,  1864,  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general.  He  served  on  (he  northern  boundary 
survcyof  the  U.S.  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent  1818;  in 
building  fortifications,  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors, 
constructing  roads  and  canals,  1819~:!,S  nnd  1846-64;  as 
superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy  1838-45  and  1856- 
61  ;  as  member  of  boards  of  engineers  1845-64;  as  presi- 
dent of  military  commission  to  the  Crimea  and  theatre  of 
war  in  Europe  1854-56  (report  thereon  published  by  Con- 
gress 1860) ;  on  the  staff  of  Gov.  Morgan  of  New  York  to 
reorganize  and  equip  State  forces  for  service  in  the  civil 
war  1861-63;  in  command  of  corps  of  engineers  and  in 
charge  of  engineer  bureau,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1864-66; 
as  inspector  of  Military  Academy  1864-66;  as  member  of 
lighthouse  board  and  of  commission  for  the  improvement 
of  Boston  harbor  1864-70;  and  as  regent  of  Smithsonian 
Institution  1865-70.  Brevet  major-general  U.  S.  A.  Mar. 
13,  1865,  for  faithful,  meritorious,  and  distinguished  ser- 
vice in  the  engineer  department ;  and  retired  from  active 
service  Aug.  8,  1866.  Died  Nov.  5,  1873. 

GEORGE  W.  CCLLUH,  U.  S.  Army. 

Delago'a  Bay  (t.  e.  "  lagoon  bay  "),  an  inlet  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  in  South-eastern  Africa,  is  55  miles  long  and 
about  20  miles  wide.  It  is  about  lat.  26°  S.  and  Ion.  33° 
E.  The  shores  are  flat,  marshy,  and  unhealthy,  but  the 
bay  is  commodious  and  safe.  It  is  visited  by  many  wha- 
ling-ships. Several  rivers,  one  of  which  is  the  Delagoa, 
enter  this  bay. 

Delambre  (JEAN  BAPTIST  JOSEPH),  a  French  astrono- 
mer, born  at  Amiens  Sept.  29, 1749,  studied  under  Lalande. 
Ho  produced  "' Tables  of  the  Orbit  of  Uranus"  in  1790, and 
in  1792  "  Tables  of  Jupiter's  Satellites."  In  the  service 
of  the  government,  Delambre  and  Meehain  spent  about 
seven  years  (1792-99)  in  the  measurement  of  the  arc  of  the 
meridian  from  Dunkirk  to  Barcelona.  Delambre  published 
the  result  of  this  operation  in  his  "  Base  du  Systeme 
Metriquc  Decimal"  (1806-10).  He  was  admitted  into  the 
Institute  in  1795,  became  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1803,  and  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  Col- 
lege of  France  in  1807.  Among  his  numerous  and  able 
works  are  "Theoretical  and  Practical  Astronomy"  (1814), 
a  "History  of.  Ancient  Astronomy"  (1817),  a  "  History  of 
Mediaeval  Astronomy"  (1819),  and  a  "  History  of  Modern 
Astronomy  "  ( 1  *21 ).  Died  Aug.  19, 1822.  (See  FOURIER, 
"  Klogo  dc  Delambre.") 

De  Iian'cey  (.TAMES),  an  American  jurist,  born  in  New 
York  in  1703,  was  the  son  of  a  Huguenot  from  Normandy. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  England,  returned  to  New 
York  in  172ft,  became  a  justice  in  the  supreme  court  of  the 
province,  and  in  1733  its  chief-justice.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  and  was  lieu- 
tenant-governor for  several  years.  Died  Aug.  2. 1760.  He 
was  a  man  of  grrat  talents,  wealth,  and  learning,  but  is  said 
to  have  been  unprincipled  and  intriguing.  Several  members 
of  the  De  Liincey  family  were  prominent  and  bitter  Tories 
during  the  Revolutionary  war,  but  they  were  generally 
men  of  remarkable  talents. 

De  Lanccy  (  WILLIAM  HEATHOOTE),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  D. 
C.  L.  Oxox.,  a  Protestant  Episcopalian  bishcp,  born  at 
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Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  8,  1797,  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1817,  was  ordained  deacon  in  1819,  priest  in  1822,  was  pro- 
vost of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (1825-30),  and  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Western  New  York  in  1839.  •  Died 
at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  April  5,  1865. 

Dela'ney  (PATRICK),  an  Anglican  theologian,  born  in 
Ireland  in  1686,  was  educated  at  Dublin  University.  He 
published  (1732-36)  a  work  entitled  ''Revelation  Examined 
with  Candor,"  a  treatise  which  is  still  highly  valued.  Some 
of  his  other  works,  among  which  is  a  "  Life  of  David" 
(1740),  exhibit  learning  and  ingenuity,  without  great  excel- 
lence in  other  respects.  Died  in  1768. 

Delangle  (CLAUDE  ALPHONSE),  a  French  statesman, 
born  at  Varzy  April  6,  1797,  was  advocate-general  at  the 
court  of  cassation  from  1840  to  1846.  In  Dec.,  1852,  he 
became  first  president  of  the  imperial  court  of  justice,  later 
was  made  a  senator,  was  minister  of  the  interior  in  1858, 
minister  of  justice  (1859  to  1863),  and  became  in  1863  vice- 
president  of  the  senate.  Died  in  Paris  Dec.  26,  1869. 

Del'ano,  a  township  of  Humboldt  co.,  la.     Pop.  145. 

Delano,  a  post-village  of  Wright  co.,  Minn.,  on  the  St. 
Paul  and  Pacific  11.  R.,  40  miles  W.  by  N.  of  St.  Paul.  It 
has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

Delano  (COLUMBUS),  an  American  lawyer,  born  in 
Shoreham,  Vt.,  in  1S09,  removed  in  his  early  youth  to 
Ohio,  llo  practised  law  with  distinction,  and  was  chosen 
a  member  of  Congress  in  1844.  Having  joined  the  Repub- 
lican party,  he  was  again  elected  to  Congress  in  1864.  He 
became  commissioner  of  internal  revenue  in  Mar.,  1869, 
and  secretary  of  the  interior  in  the  cabinet  of  General  Grant 
in  Oct.,  1870. 

Delan'ti,  a  village  of  Stockton  township,  Chautauqua 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  has  three  churches  and  some  manufactures. 
Pop.  245. 

Delaroche  (PAUL),  a  French  historical  painter,  the 
chief  of  the  modern  eclectic  school,  was  born  in  Paris  July 
17,  1797.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Baron  Gros,  and  adopted  a 
style  by  which  he  endeavored  to  unite  the  dignity  of  the 
classic  with  the  picturesquencss  of  the  romantic  school.  In 
1824  he  exhibited  "Joan  of  Arc  Interrogated  in  Prison." 
His  reputation  was  increased  by  the  "Death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth"  (1827)  and  "The  Children  of  Edward  IV.  in 
the  Tower  of  London"  (1831).  He  was  admitted  into  the 
Institute  in  1832,  and  married  a  daughter  of  Horace  Vernet. 
Among  his  masterpieces  are  "Cromwell  Gazing  on  the 
Corpse  of  Charles  I."  (1832),  "Napoleon  at  Saint-Ber- 
nard" (1850),  and  "The  Girondists  in  Prison"  (1855).  He 
adorned  the  semicircular  saloon  of  the  Palais  des  Beaux- 
Arts  with  an  admirable  composition,  which  represents  the 
artists  of  all  ages,  and  contains  about  seventy  figures. 
Died  Nov.  4,  1856. 

De  la  Rue  (WARREN),  PH.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  an  English 
physicist  and  inventor,  born  about  1815,  was  educated  in 
Paris,  and  afterwards  followed  his  father's  employment  as 
wholesale  stationer  and  manufacturer  of  card-paper.  He 
has  invented  processes  for  photographing  the  heavenly 
bodies,  improvements  in  color-printing,  in  envelope-folding 
machines,  in  oil-refining,  etc.,  and  has  published  important 
reports  of  original  observations  in  chemistry,  astronomy, 
and  physics. 

Dela'tor  (plu.  Delato'res),  [from  the  Lat.  defero, 
delattim,  to  "carry  off"],  a  Latin  word,  literally  meaning 
"carrier,"  came  to  be  applied  to  the  carriers  of  evil  re- 
ports, informers,  or  public  spies.  Under  the  Roman  em- 
perors the  delatores  were  a  class  of  men  who  gained  their 
living  by  informing  against  their  fellow-citizens.  They 
constantly  brought  false  charges  forward  to  gratify  the 
jealousy  or  avarice  of  the  different  emperors,  and  were 
generally  paid  according  to  the  apparent  consequence  of 
the  information  they  gave,  although  in  some  cases  the  law 
specified  the  sums  which  were  to  be  given  to  informers. 
Thus,  if  a  murder  had  been  committed  in  a  family,  and  any 
slaves  ran  away  before  inquest  (guctfio)  had  been  made, 
whoever  apprehended  such  slaves  received  for  each  one  so 
apprehended  five  pieces  of  gold  from  the  estate  of  the  de- 
ceased, or,  if  the  estate  could  not  pay  it,  the  government 
gave  the  reward.  At  various  times  attempts  were  made  to 
regulate  the  pay  of  public  spies  and  informers,  who  at  last 
became  so  numerous,  and  gave  rise  to  so  much  trouble  in 
society,  that  the  emperors  were  obliged  to  expel  and  va- 
riously punish  great  numbers  of  them. 

Delaunay  (CHARLES  EUGENE),  F.  R.  S.  L.,  a  French 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  born  April  9,  1816,  was 
educated  at  the  Polytechnic  School,  where  he  graduated  in 
1836  with  the  highest  honors.  He  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed principal  engineer  of  mines  of  the  first  class,  and 
professor  of  mechanics  in  the  Polytechnic  School  and  in 
the  Faculty  of  Sciences.  He  was  also  an  officer  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  a  member  of  the  Institute,  and  was  the  re- 


cipient of  numerous  native  and  foreign  honors  and  distinc- 
tions. He  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  in  1855,  of  the 
bureau  of  longitude  in  1862,  and  director  of  the  Parisian 
Observatory  in  1870.  He  has  written,  among  other  works, 
"  Trait4  de  Mecanique  Rationelle  "  (3d  ed.  1862),  "  ThSorie 
de  la  Lune"  (1866),  "  Rapport  sur  le  Progrcs  de  1'Astrono- 
mie  "  (1867).  He  was  drowned  at  Cherbourg  Aug.  5,  1872. 

Del'avan,  a  post-village  of  Tazcwcll  co.,  III.,  on  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  R.  R.  and  the  Pckin  branch  of  the  To- 
ledo W abash  and  Western  R.  R.,  157  miles  S.  W.  of  Chicago. 
It  has  two  weekly  newspapers,  a  library,  two  banks,  two 
manufactories,  a  park,  and  a  high  school.  Pop.  of  Dcla- 
van  township,  1957.  ED.  "INDEPENDENT." 

Delavan,  a  post-village  of  Faribault  co..  Minn.,  on  the 
Southern  Minnesota  R.  R.,  162  miles  W.  of  La  Crosse.  It 
has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

Dclavan,  a  post-village  of  Walworth  co.,  Wi?.,  on  Turtle 
Creek  and  the  Western  Union  R.  R.,  58  miles  S.  W.  of  Mil- 
waukee. It  has  a  national  bank,  the  State  institution  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  five  churches,  a  foundry,  a  cheese-fac- 
tory, one  graded  school,  and  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop. 
1688;  of  Dclavan  township,  2509.  ED.  "  REPUBLICAN. " 

Delavan  (EDWARD  C.),  an  American  temperance  re- 
former, born  in  Schenectady  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1793,  accumu- 
lated by  industry  and  economy  a  large  amount  of  property 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.  Here  he  erected  the  "  Delavan  House/* 
•  which  was  for  a  long  time  a  famous  temperance  hotel.  He 
became  a  distinguished  editor  and  speaker  upon  temper- 
ance, and  expended  a  large  amount  of  money  in  the  cause. 
Died  Jan.  15, 1871,  after  losing  a  large  part  of  his  property. 

Delavigne  (JEAN  FRANCOIS  CASIMIR),  a  French  dram- 
atist, was  born  April  4,  1793,  at  Havre.  After  the  Res- 
toration he  wrote  a  scries  of  patriotic  lyrics  called  "'  Mes- 
sgniennes,"  which  were  received  with  favor.  The  dramas 
"The  Sicilian  Vespers"  (1819),  "The  Comedians  "  (1820), 
and"The  Pariah"  (1821)  increased  his  fame.  In  1830  he 
wrote  "La  Parisienne"  and  other  revolutionary  songs. 
Delavigne  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between  the 
classical  and  romantic  school.  There  are  more  piquancy 
and  realistic  sentences  in  his  delineations  of  characters 
than  in  those  of  Voltaire,  but  less  passion  and  fire  of  im- 
agination than  in  those  of  Victor  Hugo.  He  died  Dec.  11, 
1843. — His  brother,  GERMAIN  DELAVIGNE  (born  1790), 
wrote  with  Casimir  the  words  to  HalcVy's  opera  of"  Charles 
VI.,"  and  in  collaboration  with  Scribe  "  Lc  Vieux  Garcon" 
and  other  vaudevilles.  Died  in  1868. 

Del'aware  [named  in  honor  of  Lord  Delaware,  second 
governor  of  Virginia],  a  river  of  the  U.  S.,  rises  in  New 
York,  and  is  formed  by  the  Coquago  and  the  Popacton, 
which  unite  at  Hancock  on  the  boundary  between  ?M'\V 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  It  flows  south-eastward  to  Port 
Jervis  on  the  Erie  R.  R.,  and  reaches  the  northern  extremity 
of  New  Jersey.  Below  this  point  it  forms  the  boundary 
between  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  runs  south- 
westward  to  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  where  the  river 
j  passes  through  a  picturesque  gorge  in  the  Kittatinny  Moun- 
tain. Thence  it  flows  southward  to  the  northern  extrcmit  v 
of  Bucks  county,  and  south-eastward  to  Trenton,  where  it 
meets  tide-water.  Below  Bordentown  it  flows  south-wt  .-t- 
ward  until  it  enters  Delaware  Bay,  about  40  miles  below 
Philadelphia.  Its  whole  length  is  about  300  miles.  It  is 
navigable  for  steamboats  to  Trenton,  and  ships  of  the  larg- 
est size  can  ascend  to  Philadelphia,  where  it  is  nearly  one 
mile  wide.  It  is  connected  with  the  Hudson  River  by  the 
Morris  Canal  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal.  Large 
numbers  of  shad  are  caught  in  the  Delaware. 

Delaware,  one  of  the  Middle  States  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  one  of  the  original  thirteen  which  united  in  the 
war  of  Independence.  It  is  situated  between  the  parallels 
of  38°  28'  and  39°  50'  N.  lat.,  and  between  the  meridians 
of  75°  and  75°  4G'  W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich.  It  has  a 
length  of  96  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  a  breadth  ranging 
from  9  to  12  miles  in  the  N.  to  36  or  37  miles  on  or  near  its 
S.  line  ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.  N.  W.  by  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  E.  by  Delaware  River  and  bay  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  Maryland.  Its  area 
is  2120  square  miles,  or  1,356.800  acres,  being,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Rhode  Island,  the  smallest  State  in  the  Union 
in  territory. 

Face  of  the  Country. — The  peninsula  lying  between  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  bays  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  of 
which  Delaware  forms  the  N.  E.  portion,  is  for  the  most 
art  nearly  level,  and,  except  on  the  shores  of  the  Delaware 
liver  and  bay,  very  generally  sandy.    There  are  no  moun- 
tains, though  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  State,  which  is 
somewhat  assimilated  to  the  character  of  the  Pennsylvania 
I   lands,  there  is  some  fine  rolling  country,  with  pleasant  hills 
'   and  dales;  but  below  New  Castle  the  only  variation  from 
I  an  absolute  level  is  a  sandy  and  somewhat  marshy  ridge, 
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nowhere  exceeding  60  or  70  feet  in  height,  running  south- 
ward near  tho  western  boundary  of  the  State,  and  forming 
tin-  backbone  of  the  peninsula.  From  the  marshes  of  Ibis 
ridgo  most  of  the  streams  which  drain  the  State  take  their 
rise.  Of  these  the  affluents  of  Die  Pocomokc,  the  Nuuti- 
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coke,  tho  Choptank,  tho  Chester,  and  tho  Elk  rivers  flow 
into  Chesapeake  Bay,  while  tho  IJrandywine,  White  Clay 
Cn-ck,  Christiana  Crook.  Appoquinimink,  Duck  Creek, 
Murderkill,  Mispillion  River,  Broadkill,  Indian,  and  other 
rivers  and  oreeks  are  tributaries  of  the  Delaware  River  and 
bay,  or  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Atlantic.  There 
are  no  considerable  indentations  of  the  coast  except  below 
Capo  llcnlopon,  where  the  surf  bus  thrown  up  long  spits  of 
i -in-losing  tbe  shallow  but  landlocked  sounds  known  as 
Rehoboth  Bay,  Indian  River  Bay,  and  the  northern  portion 
of  St.  Martin's  Bay.  Most  of  the  larger  streams  are  navi- 
gable for  coasters  and  fishing-vessels  of  light  draught  for 
a  short  distance,  but  Christiana  Creek  is  the  only  one  nav- 
igable for  merchant-ships.  Rehoboth  Bay  admits  vessels 
drawing  six  feet  of  water.  Delaware  Bay,  which  for  more 
than  half  of  its  course  along  tho  eastern  shore  of  the  State 
is  rather  an  estuary  than  a  bay,  is  a  fine  body  of  water, 
with  a  deep  though  tortuous  channel,  having  from  35  to  75 
feet  of  water  ;  but  along  the  Delaware  shore  it  is  at  most 
points  much  silted  up  and  its  banks  are  marshy  and  low. 
The  only  good  harbors  in  the  State  are  those  of  Wilming- 
ton on  Christiana  Creek,  New  Castle,  and  Lowes,  just  in- 
side of  the  Breakwater. 

Geolayy. — The  northern  portion  of  the  State,  including 
nearly  one-half  of  New  Castle  county,  belongs  to  the  same 
group  of  cretaceous  rocks  with  the  West  Jersey  marls  and 
gri-cnsand;  from  this  point  down  to  the  banks  of  Murder- 
kill  the  tertiary  formations  predominate;  tho  southern  por- 
tion is  wholly  alluvial.  In  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the 
State  is  the  Cypress  Swamp,  a  morass  12  miles  long  and  6 
miles  wide,  containing  a  dense  growth  of  cypress  and  other 
evergreens  and  shrubs,  and  abounding  in  noxious  reptiles. 
Tho  soil  for  eight  or  ten  miles  inward  from  Delaware  Bay 
is  for  tho  most  part  a  rich  clayey  loam,  but  W.  of  this  it  is 
sandy,  and  unless  constantly  enriched  yields  but  light  crops. 
Of  minerals,  tho  most  important  are  bog-iron  ore,  found  in 
all  the  swamps,  shell  marl  in  the  grcensand  region,  and 
kaolin  orporcelain  clay,  also  found  abundantly  and  of  good 
quality  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  The  climate  is 
mild  and  favorable  to  agricultural  pursuits.  In  tho  N.  the 
air  is  pure  and  healthy  ;  in  tho  S.  the  presence  of  swamps 
causes  the  prevalence  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers 
to  some  extent.  The  natural  vegetation  does  not  differ 
from  that  of  the  more  level  portions  of  the  Middle  States 
generally.  Kv-i-pt  in  the  swampy  district?,  there  are  no 
extensive  ton-sis,  tho  land  being  generally  under  cultiva- 
tion. In  tbe  swamps  the  trees  are  largely  of  a  sub-tropical 
character.  There  are  few  wild  animals  in  tbe  State,  though 
in  the  Cypress  Snanip,  as  well  as  in  other  swamp-,  there  is 
no  laek  of  t"ormidnl>le  reptiles.  The  shores  of  Delaware 
Bay  are  frequented  in  their  season  by  immense  flocks  of 
ducks  and  teal,  and  at  times  by  wild-goose.  The  other 
birds  of  tbe  State  are  those  common  to  the  Middle  States 
lyini;  on  or  near  the  Atlantic. 

Ayrii-iiliitrnl  I'l-niliii-if.  —  Delaware  is  eminently  a  fruit- 
growing State.  Her  peaches  and  apples  and  her  small 
fruits  arc  in  demand  in  the  markets  of  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  and,  in  connection  with  New  Jersey  and  Mary- 
land, almost  completely  supply  the  ever-increasing  demand 
for  these  products.  According  to  the  census  of  1S7". 
l,flf>2. •''>--  acres,  nr  ten-thirteenths  of  her  entire  area,  was 
in  farms,  ami  ot"  this  amount  ti'.l^.Il;)  acres  were  under cnl- 
ti\  a  (ion.  while  '.'•  .">  I. '..Mi  7  acres  were  either  woodland  or  other- 
wise unimproved.  The  average  size  of  her  farms  was  138 


acres;  the  value  of  her  farms  was  set  down  at  $46,712,870, 
or  an  average  of  $45  per  acre;  tho  value  of  iarmmi.-  im- 
plements, $1,201,644;  the  value  of  all  farm  product", 
$8,171,667;  of  animals  slaughtered,  etc.,  $99", 403  j  of  home. 
manufactures,  $33,070 ;  of  forest  products,  $  1 1 1 ,810 ;  of  mar- 
ket-garden prod  nets,  $198,075  (evidently  an  undcr-octimatc); 
of  orchard  products,  $1,226,893  (this  is  also  understated); 
of  wages  paid  to  farm  hands,  $1,696,571;  wheat  bar- 
vested,  895,477  bushels;  rye,  10,222  bushels;  Indian 
corn,  3,010,390  bushels;  oats,  554,388;  barley,  IT'.r.i; 
buckwheat,  1349;  flax,  878  pounds:  wool,  58,31ft  pounds; 
hay,  41,890  tons;  hops,  800  pounds;  tobacco,  250  pounds; 
sorghum  molasses,  65,908  gallons;  common  potatoes  (So. 
lit'ium  (ufccroffiim),  362,724  bushels;  sweet  p>".i<.,,  -  •  ll<ilatta 
trluliii),  85, 301);  peas  and  beans.  .;  11':;  bushels;  beeswax, 
800  pounds;  honey,  33,151  pounds;  domestic  wine,  1552 
gallons;  cloverseed,  2228  bushels;  flaxseed,  356  bushels; 
grass-seed,  60  bushels.  Of  some  of  these  items  we  have 
later  statistics  in  the  careful  estimates  of  the  agricultural 
department;  these  gave  for  the  crop  of  1871  (two  yean 
later  than  that  of  tho  census),  Indian  corn,  3,575,000,  an 
average  of  22  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  worth  $2,145,000; 
wheat,  688,000  bushels,  11.5  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  valued 
at  $1,045,760;  rye,  10,100  bushels,  an  average  of  but  6 
bushels  to  the  acre,  worth  $7575 ;  oats,  398,000  bushels,  an 
average  yield  of  20  bushels  to  the  acre,  worth  $163,180  ; 
barley,  1700  bushels,  17  bushels  to  the  acre,  worth  $1360  ; 
buckwheat,  1100  bushels,  12.5  bushels  to  the  acre,  worth 
$847  ;  potatoes  (common),  238,000  bushels,  120  bushels  to 
the  acre,  worth  $119,000  ;  hay,  33,000  tons,  1.25  tons  to  the 
acre,  worth  $577,500.  The  estimated  amount  of  live-stock 
in  the  State  in  Feb.,  1872,  was — horses,  20,000,  valued  at 
$1,516,400;  mules,  4000,  valued  at  $455,960;  oxen  and 
other  cattle,  33,400,  valued  at  $606,544:  milch  cows,  26,000, 
valued  at  $832,000  ;  sheep,  25,300,  valued  at  $101,200  ; 
hogs,  46,000,  valued  at  $230,000.  The  peach  crop  of  Dela- 
ware ranges  from  3,300,000  to  3,800,000  baskets,  or  even 
more  in  favorable  years,  representing  a  value  of  $1,300,000 
to  $3,000,000  ;  while  the  apples,  pears,  and  small  fruits  are 
north  more  than  as  much  more.  In  1872, :',.  172,000  quarts 
of  strawberries  were  shipped  in  twenty-five  days,  yielding 
nearly  $250,000. 

Mtinufactttrinff  and  Mining  Indu9try. — According  to  the 
census  of  1870,  there  were  in  the  State  800  manufacturing 
establishments,  having  for  motive-power  164  steam-engines 
of  4313  horse-power,  and  234  water-wheels  of  4220  horse- 
power, employing  9710  hands — viz.  7705  adult  males,  1199 
adult  females,  and  806  children ;  having  a  capital  of 
$10,839,093;  paying  wages  to  the  amount  of  $3,692,195; 
using  raw  materials  valued  at  $10,206,397  ;  and  producing 
goods  and  wares  annually  worth  $16,791,382.  That  the 
manufacturing  industry  of  the  State  is  greatly  understated 
in  this  report  (doubtless  from  the  carelessness  or  inoom- 
petency  of  the  census  marshals)  appears  from  the  fact  that 
a  very  careful  census  of  the  manufacturing  establishments 
of  the  city  of  Wilmington  alone,  taken  in  Oct.,  1872,  gives 
capital  invested  in  that  city  in  manufactures,  $12,275,000, 
and  value  of  manufactured  products  for  the  year  preced- 
ing, $20,125,000,  or  $3,334,000  more  than  the  product  of  tho 
whole  State  in  1870.  Wilmington  is  unquestionably  the 
largest  manufacturing  town  or  city  in  the  State,  but  it  docs 
not  monopolize  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  manufactur- 
ing of  tho  State.  The  most  important  manufactures  of  the 
State  are — tho  various  departments  of  iron  manufacture, 
which  produce  annually  about  $3,000,000;  flour  and 
flouring-mill  products,  about  $2,500,000 ;  morocco  and 
other  leather,  tanned,  curried,  and  enamelled,  $2,500,000 
($2,000,000  worth  of  morocco  alone  is  made  in  Wilming- 
ton); shipbuilding, iron  and  wood, $1,600,000;  machinery, 
I  car-wheels,  etc.,  $2,600,000 ;  railroad  and  horse-railroad 
cars,  $1,900,000 ;  cotton  goods,  $1,600,000 .-  paper,  $1,400,000; 
powder  and  chemicals,  $1,450,000;  carriages  and  wagons, 
$1,500,000;  tobacco,  cigars,  and  snuff, $1,000,000;  woollen 
goods,  $800,000  ;  boots,  shoes,  and  findings,  $650,000. 

Railroadi. — There  are  now  completed  in  Delaware  about 
383  miles  of  railroad,  belonging  to  thirteen  different  lines, 
the  greater  part  of  them  leased  to  the  Philadelphia  Wil- 
min.'ton  and  Baltimore  Railway,  which  by  these  leases  con- 
trols most  of  the  travel  between  New  England,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia,  and  Norfolk  and  other  Southern  cities. 
A  ship-canal  is  in  progress  between  Bombay  Hook  and  the 
.as  River,  connecting  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
bays. 

Finmeei.— The  State  debt  of  Delaware  Dec.  15, 1S72,  was 
$1,325,000.  She  had  investments  in  dividend-paying  stocks 
to  the  amount  of  $471,800,  besides  her  s,-hool  fund,  which 
amounted  to  $452.410.  Tho  receipts  of  the  State  treasurer 
for  tho  year  ending  Dec.  15.  1872.  were  $204.708.17,  and 
the  expenditures  for  the  same  time.  $186,311.61.  In  Jan.. 
l-<7:!.  the  Stati-  bad  to  her  credit  >1 7 1  .'.'-d.*-..  In  1*711 
the  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate  was 
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$64,787,223  ;  the  estimated  true  value  was  $97,180,833.  In 
1872  the  valuation  of  the  city  of  Wilmington  alone  was 
$43,000,000.  The  total  taxation,  State,  county,  and  city, 
in  1870  was  $418,092. 

Commerce, — Until  within  the  past  two  or  three  years  the 
commerce  of  the  State  has  been  conducted  almost  entirely 
through  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  but  recently  Wil- 
mington has  begun  to  develop  a  commercial  spirit,  and  now 
has  a  line  of  steamers  plying  to  New  York  and  numerous 
co.isting-vessels  running  to  various  ports.  The  extensive 
interest  in  shipbuilding,  especially  of  iron  ships,  of  that 
city,  has  tended  to  increase  her  commercial  activity.  The 
commerce  of  the  State  consists  mainly  in  the  shipping  to 
other  States  and  cities  of  its  agricultural  and  manufactur- 
ing products,  and  bringing  in,  in  return,  the  raw  materials 
and  goods  necessary  for  its  own  consumption.  Its  amount 
cannot  be  definitely  ascertained. 

Rank*. — The  State  had  in  June,  1873, 11  national  banks, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,528,185;  5  State  banks,  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $780,000;  no  savings  banks,  and 
two  private  banking-houses. 

Insurance,  Companies. — There  were  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1873,  4  fire  insurance  companies,  3  of  them  at  Wilmington 
and  1  at  Dover,  1  a  joint-stock  company,  with  $100,000 
capital,  and  3  mutual  companies,  the  whole  reporting  assets 
of  $1,606,000.  There  is  one  mutual  life  insurance  company 
at  Wilmington,  organized  in  1867,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000, 
and  assets  in  April,  1873,  of  $153,431. 

Populiitiau. — At  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  war  Dela- 
ware had  probably  not  much  more  than  30,000  inhabitants. 
Her  progress  since  the  first  decennial  census  is  seen  in  the 
following  table : 


Census. 

Whites. 

Free  Col'd 

Slaves. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Density 

1790 

46,310 

3,899 

8,887 

30,314 

28,772 

59,094 

27.87 

1800 

49,852 

8,268 

6,153 

32,243 

32,070 

64,273 

30.31 

1810 

55,361 

13,136 

4,177 

36,662 

36,012 

72,674 

34.23 

1820 

55,282 

12,958 

4,509 

36,939 

35,810 

72,749 

34.31 

1830 

57,601 

15,85.5 

3,292 

38,533 

38,215 

76,748 

36.20 

1840 

58,561 

16,919 

2,605 

39,256 

38,829 

78,085 

36.83 

1850 

71,169 

18,073 

2,290 

45,955 

45,577 

91,5:>,2 

43.18 

1860 

90,589 

19,829 

1,798 

56,689 

55,527 

112,216 

52.93 

1870 

102,221 

22,794 

62,628 

62,387 

125,015 

58.97 

According  to  the  census  of  1870,  115,879  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Delaware  were  natives  of  the  U.  S.,  and  9136  were  for- 
eign born.  Of  the  latter,  5907  were  born  in  Ireland,  1421 
in  England,  1142  in  Germany,  229  in  Scotland,  112  in  Brit- 
ish America,  127  in  France,  and  208  in  other  countries.  Of 
foreigners  over  ten  years  of  age,  2469  could  not  read  or 
write,  and  20,631  natives  above  ten  years  of  age  were 
equally  illiterate.  Of  these,  11,280  were  whites  and  9351 
colored.  Of  the  whites,  1878  (1035  males  and  833  females) 
were  between  ten  and  fifteen  years  of  ago,  1370  (718  males 
and  652  females)  were  between  fifteen  and  twenty-one  years, 
and  8032  (3466  males  and  4566  females)  were  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  over.  Of  the  colored  illiterates,  1785 
(925  males  and  860  females)  were  from  ten  to  fifteen  years 
of  age,  2065  (1054  males  and  1011  females)  were  between 
fifteen  and  twenty-one  years,  and  7970  (3765  males  and 
4205  females)  were  over  twenty-one  years  old. 

Education. — Public  school  education  in  Delaware,  except 
in  the  city  of  Wilmington,  is  not  in  so  prosperous  a  condi- 
tion as  it  should  be.  In  1871  there  were  383  school  dis- 
tricts and  421  public  schools  in  the  State,  19,018  scholars 
in  attendance,  and  $144,509.08  was  received  and  expended 
for  public  school  purposes,  $94,781.93  of  it  in  New  Castle 
co.  All  the  schools  for  colored  children  are  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  except  that  an  appropriation  of 
$1000  was  made  by  the  Wilmington  board  of  education  to 
the  Howard  School  of  that  city.  In  1870,  according  to  the 
ninth  census,  there  were  326  public  schools,  with  388 
teachers  (107  male  and  281  female)  and  16,385  pupils 
(7694  male  and  SI141  female),  and  an  income  of  $127,729 
for  their  support,  of  which  $120,429  was  derived  from  tax- 
ation and  $7300  from  tuition  and  other  sources.  There 
were  9  academies,  with  48  teachers  (25  male  and  23  female) 
and  722  pupils  (463  male  and  259  female),  having  a  total 
income  of  $35,200,  derived  from  tuition  and  other  sources; 
there  were  also  14  private  (day  and  boarding)  schools,  with 
24  teachers  (4  male  and  20  female)  and  482  scholars  (223 
male  and  259  female),  with  a  total  income  of  $11,572,  de- 
rived from  tuition  and  other  sources.  There  are  in  the 
State  two  colleges — Delaware  College,  at  Newark,  founded 
in  1867,  a  State  institution,  having  10  instructors  and  pro- 
fessors and  105  students,  93  of  them  (45  males  and  4S  fe- 
males) in  the  preparatory  department,  and  12  (all  male)  in 
the  collegiate  department,  and  6000  volumes  in  its  libraries; 
and  the  Wcsleyan  Female  College,  at  Wilmington,  founded 
in  1839  and  chartered  in  1851,  an  institution  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  having  12  pro- 


fessors and  instructors  (5  male  and  7  female),  132  students 
(all  female),  and  3500  volumes  in  its  libraries. 

Libraries. — There  were  2a2  public  libraries  in  the  State 
in  1870,  containing  92,275  volumes,  and  221  private  libra- 
ries, containing  91,148  volumes.  The  State  Library  at 
Dover  has,  it  is  said,  30,000  volumes;  the  Wilmington  In- 
stitute Library,  1 1,000  volumes,  and  the  library  of  the  New- 
castle Library  Company,  6254. 

Newspaper*  and  Periodicals. — There  were,  according  to 
the  census  of  1870,  17  periodicals  and  newspapers  issued 
in  the  State,  having  an  aggregate  circulation  of  20,860,  and 
issuing  annually  1,607,840  copies.  Of  these,  1  was  a  daily 
paper,  having  a  circulation  of  1600  copies;  3  semi-weekly, 
with  a  circulation  of  3660;  12  were  weekly,  having  an 
aggregate  circulation  of  13,600;  1  was  a  monthly,  with 
2000  circulation.  Of  these,  2  were  literary  and  miscel- 
laneous, with  1500  circulation ;  14  were  political,  with 
17,360  circulation ;  1  (monthly)  religious,  with  2000  circula- 
tion. 

Churches. — In  1870  there  were  in  the  State,  according  to 
the  census,  267  churches  of  all  denominations,  with  252 
church  edifices,  87,899  sittings,  and  church  property  valued 
at  $1,823,950.  Of  these,  there  were  Baptist  churches,  8; 
church  edifices,  7;  sittings,  2950;  church  property,  $131,000 
(according  to  the  "Baptist  Year-Book"  for  1873,  there 
were  in  the  State  in  1872,  9  Baptist  churches,  6  ordained 
ministers,  770  members,  104  Sunday  school  teachers,  and 
1206  Sunday  school  scholars).  In  1870  there  were  29 
Protestant  Episcopal  parishes,  27  church  edifices,  8975  sit- 
tings, and  $246,850  of  church  property.  (The  "Episcopal 
Almanac  "  for  1873  gives  the  number  of  clergymen  as  22, 
with  1  bishop  and  1  episcopal  diocese,  1641  communicants, 
280  Sunday  school  teachers,  2412  Sunday  school  scholars, 
and  $38,186  of  benevolent  contributions.)  In  1870  there 
were  8  societies  of  Friends,  with  8  meeting-houses,  3425 
sittings,  and  $64,600  of  niei-ting-house  property ;  1  Lu- 
theran church,  1  church  edifice,  300  sittings,  and  $5000  of 
church  property;  173  Methodist  churches,  166  church  edi- 
fices, 51,924  sittings,  and  $781,000  of  church  property;  in 
1872  there  were  53  travelling  and  163  local  preachers,  157 
churches,  11,269  members,  954  probationers,  and  $141,013 
of  church  property.  In  1870  there  was  1  New  Jerusalem 
(Swedenborgian)  church,  1  church  edifice,  300  sittings,  and 
$20,000  of  church  property.  The  same  year  there  were 
32  Presbyterian  churches,  32  church  edifices,  13,375  sit- 
tings, and  $384,500  of  church  property.  There  were  in 
1870,  13  Roman  Catholic  churches,  8  church  edifices,  6000 
sittings,  and  $170,000  of  church  property;  in  1873  the 
Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Wilmington,  comprising  the 
State  of  Delaware  and  the  Eastern  Shores  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  had  1  bishop  and  1  vicar-general,  and  in  Dela- 
ware 11  churches,  10  clergymen,  4  parochial  schools,  with 
1210  pupils,  and  3  institutions.  The  adherent  Catholic 
population  is  estimated  (rather  loosely)  at  about  15,000. 
There  was  1  Unitarian  church,  1  church  edifice,  ."00  sit- 
tings, and  $17,000  of  church  property;  one  Universalist 
society,  with  1  church  edifice,  350  sittings,  and  $4000  of 
church  property. 

Constitution,  Courts,  etc. — The  constitution  of  Delaware 
has  not  been  materially  changed  since  1833.  It  gives  the 
elective  franchise  to  every  free  white  male  citizen  of  the 
age  of  twenty-two  years  who  has  resided  for  one  year  in 
the  State  and  the  last  month  thereof  in  the  county,  and 
who  has  within  two  years  paid  a  county  tax  assessed  at 
least  six  months  before  the  election ;  but  every  free  white 
male  citizen  over  twenty-one  and  under  twenty-two  years 
may  vote  without  paying  any  tax.  Idiots,  insane  persons, 
paupers,  and  felons  are  excluded  from  voting,  and  the 
legislature  may  impose  forfeiture  of  the  right  of  suffrage 
as  punishment  for  crime.  Under  the  operation  of  the  fif- 
teenth amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  colored 
men  are  allowed  to  vote,  subject  to  the  above  restrictions. 
The  governor  is  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  four 
years ;  he  must  be  thirty  years  of  age  and  have  resided  in 
the  State  for  six  years  next  before  the  election.  The 
secretary  of  state  is  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  serves 
for  four  years.  The  State  treasurer  and  auditor  are  elected 
by  the  legislature  for  two  years.  The  attorney-general  is 
appointed  by  the  governor,  and  holds  office  for  five  years. 
The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  nine  members  (three 
from  each  county),  chosen  for  four  years,  and  a  house  of 
representatives  of  twenty-one  members  (seven  from  each 
county),  chosen  for  two  years.  The  sessions  of  the  legis- 
lature are  biennial.  As  New  Castle  county  now  contains 
double  the  population  of  the  other  counties,  this  mode  of 
representation  is  manifestly  unjust,  and  its  influence  is  felt 
on  many  of  the  topics  of  legislation.  The  judicial  power 
of  the  State  is  vested  in  a  court  of  errors  and  appeals,  su- 
perior court,  court  of  chancery,  orphans'  court,  court  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  court  of  general  sessions  of  the  peace 
and  jail  delivery,  register's  court,  and  justices  of  the  peace. 
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J  hc.-e  courts  are  presided  over  by  five  judges — viz.  the 
chancellor  of  the  State,  who  is  president  of  the  orphans' 
court  of  the  respective  counties,  and  who  sits  in  that  court 
with  the  associate  judge  of  the  county  ;  the  chief-justice 
and  three  associate  judges,  ouo  for  each  comity,  who,  ait- 
ting  together,  form  the  court  of  errors  and  appeals;  and 
the  chid  justice  ami  two  of  his  associates  constitute  the 
superior  court  and  court  of  general  sessions.  The  court  of 
oyer  ami  terminer,  like  Hie  court  of  errors,  comprises  the 
whole  limrli,  except  the  chancellor.  Judges  are.  appointed 
by  the  governor,  and  h<>]<l  office  during  goo<l  liclia\  ior. 
J'rotiiitr  eourts  are  held  by  registers  of  wills,  with  appeal 
to  the  superior  court.  The  chancellor  holds  a  court  of 


chancery  in  each  county  of  the  State.  The  sheriff  of  each 
county  is  elected  by  the  people  every  two  years.  The 
clerks  of  the  courts  and  registers  of  wills  are  appoint.  4  by 
the  governor  tor  the  term  of  live  years.  In  «oine  of  her 
penal  enactments  Delaware  is  rather  antiquated.  She  1ms 
maintained  public  whipping  at  the  whipping-pout  as  •> 
punishment  for  larceny  and  other  minor  ottences  up  to  the 
present  time  (Oct.,  1H73).  These  offenders  receive  from 
twenty-five  to  sixty  lashes  on  the  bare  back,  and  are  also 
exposed  in  the  pillory  for  an  hour  or  more.  The  State  is  en- 
titled to  two  Senators  and  one  Representative  in  Congress. 
ullei. — There  are  throe  counties  in  the  State.  Their 
population  at  each  census  was  as  follows  : 


COUMTIU. 

1790. 

1800. 

1810. 

18». 

1830. 

IBM. 

UM. 

1800. 

1870. 

Rrai.rk.. 

Kent           .      .  . 

1-  T'l| 

19  554 

20495 

•_'ii7;i:i 

19,91.1 

19R72 

22,816 

27,804 

29,804 

Central  county. 

Newcastle  
Sussex  

10,488 

18,08 

24,429 
27,780 

24,057 

-7.1i:. 

28,088 

42,780 

-'V.oj 

54,797 

ttjns 

6UU 

31,696 

Northern  county. 
Southern  county. 

Principal  Taicm. — Wilmington,  situated  on  Christiana 
and  liraudywiuo  creeks,  is  the  most  populous  and  import- 
ant city  in  the  State.  It  is.  largely  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing. Its  population  in  1S70  was  HO.Ml,  and  is  DOW 
(Oct.,  IS7::)  estimated  at  :!7.<ioo.  Hover,  tho  capital  of  the 
State  and  of  Kent  co.,  li:ts  u  population  of  1906  in  tho 
town,  and  of  61194  in  the  hundred  or  township  in  which  it 
is  situated.  The  other  towns  of  2000  inhabitants  or  more 
are  New  Castle  and  Smyrna.  North  Milford.  Seaford,  Lewes, 
Laurel,  Delaware  City.  South  Milford.  and  Georgetown  are 
also  thriving  towns.  The  divisions  of  tho  counties,  which 
in  most  of  the  States  are  called  townships,  are  in  this  State 
denominated  hundreds. 

//('»(ory. — Delaware  takes  its  name  from  the  bay  and 
river,  which  were  so  called  from  tho  lord  do  la  Warr,  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  who  entered  tho  bay  in  1010,  though 
both  bay  and  river  had  been  explored  by  llendrick  Hud- 
eon  in  1609.  The  first  attempt  at  settlement  was  made  by 
the  Dutch,  under  DC  Vries,  with  thirty  colonists,  in  1630, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lewes,  Sussex  co.,  but  this  colony  was 
destroyed  by  the  Indians  in  1033.  In  1637  a  colony  of 
Swedes  and  Finns,  sent  out  by  tho  Swedish  West  India 
Company,  purchased  tho  land  from  Capo  Hcnlopen  to 
Trenton  Falls,  erected  a  fort  at  tho  mouth  of  Christiana 
Creek,  and  called  tho  country  New  Sweden.  Soon  after, 
they  erected  another  fort  on  Tinicum  Island,  a  few  miles 
below  Philadelphia.  Tho  Dutch  colony  at  New  Amster- 
dam (now  New  York)  protested  against  this  invasion  of 
their  territory,  and  built  Fort  t'assiniir,  now  New  Castle, 
5  miles  S.  of  Fort  Christiana.  In  1654  the  Swedes  cap- 
tured this  fort,  but  in  1655  the  Dutch  attacked  and  cap- 
tured all  the  Swedish  forts,  and  sent  back  to  Europe  those 
colonists  who  would  not  swear  allegiance  to  Holland.  In 
!'>'il.  ulien  New  Netherlands  was  conquered  by  the  Eng- 
lish, tho  duke  of  York  claimed  these  settlements  on  the 
Delaware  as  belonging  to  him.  Lord  Baltimore  also 
claimed  them  as  being  within  his  grant,  but  without  avail. 
In  1682,  William  Penn  bought  from  the  duke  of  York  his 
claims,  and,  after  some  litigation  with  Lord  Baltimore,  es- 
tablished his  right  to  the  territory  in  1685.  Tho  present 
State  was  called  in  the  colonial  records  of  Pennsylvania, 
'•  the  territories,  or  the  three  lower  counties  on  the  Dela- 
ware." For  twenty  years  they  were  considered  a  part  of 
the  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  and  sent  eighteen  delegates, 
six  from  each  county,  to  the  colonial  assembly.  In  1703 
they  obtained  liberty  to  secede  and  establish  a  distinct 
legislature  for  themselves,  but  until  the  Revolution  they 
were  under  tho  same  governor  as  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
proprietary,  on  tho  ground  of  purchase,  claimed  all  his 
rights.  The  colony  Buffered  loss  from  wars  with  Indians 
or  foreign  powers  than  most  of  the  other  colonies.  In  tho 
French  war,  which  terminated  in  1763,  she  furnished  her 
full  quota  of  troops,  who  distinguished  themselves  for 
bravery  and  zeal ;  and  in  tho  Revolutionary  war  "  the 
Blue  Hen's  chickens,"  as  the  Delaware  soldiers  wore  called 
from  their  Hag,  were  second  to  none  in  efficiency.  In  1776 
the  people  of  Delaware  proclaimed  themselves  free  and  in- 
dependent, and  formed  a  constitution,  Sept.  20, 1776.  They 
came  heartily  into  the  old  Confederation,  and  ratified  tho 

Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  Dec.  7,  I7S7.  In  17(12  a  s. u  1 

State  constitution  was  adopted,  which,  with  some  amend- 
ments, is  still  tho  organic  law  of  the  State.  The  subse- 
quent career  of  the  State  has  been  for  the  most  part  quiet, 
but  prosperous.  It  b:is  lacked  in  enterprise,  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  education,  and  in  the  development  of  its 
resources,  but  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  late  civil 
war  tho  State  had  had  no  debt  and  had  levied  no  general 
tax  on  its  landed  property.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war,  though  a  majority  of  its  citizens  were  in  favor  of 
maintaining  the  Union  and  sustaining  the  U.  S.  govern- 


ment, a  large  minority  sympathized  with  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  State  having  been 
in  all  its  past  history  a  slaveholding  State.  Still,  it  con- 
tributed seven  regiments  of  infantry,  a  battalion  of  ca- 
and  two  or  three  batteries  of  artillery,  in  all  about  10,000 
men,  to  tho  war.  Yet  its  general  position  was  for  years 
one  of  steady  but  passive  hostility  to  the  general  govern- 
ment and  to  tho  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
U.  S.,  which  drew  upon  it  in  two  or  three  instances  the 
interference  of  the  government,  but  never  led  to  any  active 
resistance.  The  governor  and  legislature  protested  against 
negro  suffrage,  and  obstructed  it  as  far  as  possible,  but 
finally  submitted  to  it  as  inevitable.  Of  late,  wiser  coun- 
sels seem  to  prevail,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  tho 
gallant  little  State  will  become  distinguished,  as  of  old,  for 
her  patriotism,  loyalty,  and  fidelity  to  truth  and  right,  and 
place  herself  in  the  front  rank  in  education,  enterprise,  and 
social  and  moral  progress. 

Oovtrnore  of  the  Slate. — In  the  period  between  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  in  1776  and  the  adoption  of  tho 
Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  at  the  close  of  1787,  Delaware  had 
for  its  chief  magistrates,  under  the  title  of  president,  at  least 
two  distinguished  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  who  were  chief 
magistrates  also  of  that  eolony — viz.  John  Dickinson  and 
Thomas  McKean — thus  maintaining,  in  effect,  the  previous 
custom  of  having  the  two  colonies  ruled  by  the  same  gov- 
ernor; but  in  1789  the  first  of  tho  governors  of  the  State 
of  Delaware  was  inaugurated,  and  tho  succession  from  that 
time  has  been  as  follows : 


Joshua  Clayton 1789-96 

dunning  Bedford 1796-97 

Daniel  Rogers 17U7-US 

Richard  Bassett 1798-1801 

James  Syltes  (acting) 1801-02 

David  Hall 1802-05 

Nathaniel  Mitchell 1805-08 

George  Truett 1808-11 

Joseph  Haslctt 1811-14 

Daniel  Rodney 1814-17 

John  Clarke 1817-20 

Jacob  Stout  (acting) 1820-21 

John  Collins 1821-22 

Caleb  Rodney  (acting). ..1822-23 

Joseph  Haslett 1S'J:'.--JI 

Samuel  Paynter 1824-27 


George  Polndexter 1827-30 

David  Hazzanl 1830-33 

Caleb  I1.  Ueimctt 1J03-37 

Cornelius  P.  Comegys....  1837-40 

William  It.  Cooper 1840-44 

'I  horn**  Stockton ...1844-46 

Joseph  Maul  (acting) 1846-46 

William  Temple 1846-46 

William  Thorp 1846-51 

William  II.  Ross 1851-56 

Peter  K.  Canscy 1855-59 

William  Burton 1859-83 

William  Cannon 1863-M 

(love  Saulsbury 1865-09 

James  Ponder 1869-71 

James  Ponder 1871- 


Electoral  and  Popular  Vale  at  Pretidential  Election! :  1. 
Electoral  Vote  for  Prcrideut  and  Vice-Pretident. 


Elec- 
tion. 

y«r. 

Cmdid.lt.  VoMd  for. 

NO.  or 

vole.. 

1st  

1788 

8 

2d  
3d  
4th.... 
5th.... 
Gth.... 
7th.... 
8th.... 
9th 

1792 
179« 
1800 
1804 
1808 
1812 
1816 
1820 

George  Washington  and  John  Adams  
John  Adams  and  Thomas  Pinckney  
John  Adams  and  Charles  C.  Pinckney  
Charles  C.  I'inekney  ami  liut'os  King  
Charles  C.  Piuekney  and  Kufus  King  
DC  Witt  Clinton  and  .Tared  IngcrsolT  

Rufus  King  and  Robert  G.  llar|»T  

S 
8 
8 
3 
3 
4 
8 
4 

10th... 

llth... 
1'Hli 

1824 

1828 

]•.:;•> 

(John  Q.  Adams  ami  .l.ihn  C.  Calhoun... 
JW.  H.Crawford  and  Henry  Clay  
John  Q.  Adams  and  Richard  Ru»h  

1 
2 
1 

s 

nth... 
1  1th 

1886 

IS  (0 

Wm.  H.  Harrison  and  Francis  Granger... 

8 
8 

1.1th... 
Mth... 
17th... 
18th... 
19th... 
•jntli... 
•JNt  ... 
22d.... 

1844 
1848 
1869 

1S60 
l«l 
1868 
1873 

Henrv  Clay  and  Theo.  Krelin-h': 
Zachary  Taylor  and  Millard  Mllmore  
Franklin  I'len  e  ami  U'illiam  It.  Kinc  
.Tas.  Buchanan  and  John  C.  l!nvkcnritli;e. 
John  C.  Itreekenrid:,-!'  and  .: 
Ge<>.  u.  MeClellan  ami  (,e<>.  II.  Pendleton 
Horatio  Seymour  and  F.  P.  lilair,  Jr  
1'.  S.  <irant  and  Henrv  Wilson  

1 
8 
S 
8 
8 
8 
8 
3 
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2.  Popular  Vole  for  President. — Until  the  election  of  1828  the  vote  for  electors  in  Delaware  was  cast  by  the  legislature- 
since  tbut  time  it  has  been  as  follows : 


Election. 

Ye»r. 

Candidate. 

Popular 
Vole. 

Candidate. 

Popular 
Vote. 

Candidate. 

Popular 
Vote. 

Candidate. 

Popular 
Vote. 

llth  
12th  
13th  
14th  
15th  
16th  
17th  
18th  
lilth  
20th  
21st  
22d  

1828 
1832 
1836 
1840 
1844 
1848 
1852 
1856 
1860 
1864 
1868 
1872 

4,769 
4,276 
4,738 
5,967 
6,278 
6,421 
6,293 
8,004 
7,347 
8,767 
10,980 
11,115 

4,349 
4,110 
4,155 

4,884 
5,996 
5,898 
6,318 
6,175 
3,864 
8,155 
7,623 
10,206 

Van  Burcn  
Hale 

80 
62 

806 

3815 

Douglas  

1023 

Clay  

C'lav     

Polk      

Scott  

Buchanan  
lireckcuridge.... 

'I-'ilhnore  
Bell  

Fremont  

Seymour  
Grant  

Greeley  

Delaware,  a  county  in  the  E.  of  Indiana.  Area,  400 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  White  and  Missis- 
sinewa  rivers.  The  surface  is  nearly  level ;  the  soil  is 
mostly  fertile.  Cattle,  dairy  products,  wool,  and  grain  are 
raised.  Flour  is  the  chief  article  of  manufacture.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Fort  Wayne  Muneie  and  Cincinnati  R.  R. 
and  another  railroad  called  the  Bee  Line.  Capital,  Muneie. 
Pop.  19,030. 

Delaware,  a  county  in  the  E.  N.  E.  of  Iowa.  Area, 
576  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Makoqueta 
River.  The  surface  is  uneven  ;  the  soil  productive.  Cattle, 
dairy  products,  grain,  hay,  and  wool  are  staples.  The  most 
numerous  manufactories  are  of  wagons,  etc.  The  railroad 
which  connects  Dubuque  with  Sioux  City  passes  through 
it.  Capital,  Delhi.  Pop.  17,432. 

Delaware,  a  county  in  the  S.  S.  E.  of  New  York.  Area, 
1580  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  the 
East  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  on  the  S.  W.  by  the 
Delaware.  It  is  drained  by  the  Coquago  and  Popacton. 
The  surface  is  hilly ;  the  soil  of  the  valleys  is  fertile.  Cat- 
tle, grain,  wool,  hay,  and  potatoes  are  largely  raised,  but 
dairying  is  the  principal  industry.  There  are  manufactures 
of  lumber,  leather,  furniture,  cooperage,  harness,  metallic 
wares,  etc.,  but,  though  the  water-power  is  very  great, 
manufactures  are  not  yet  extensive.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  New  York  and  Oswego  Midland  R.  R.,  and  the  Erie 
R.  R.  passes  along  the  south-western  border.  Capital, 
Delhi.  Pop.  42,972. 

Delaware,  a  county  in  Central  Ohio.  Area,  478  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Scioto  and  Olentangy  rivers. 
The  surface  is  nearly  level ;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Cattle,  grain, 
wool,  hay,  potatoes,  and  dairy  products  are  the  staples. 
Among  the  manufactures  are  carriages,  brick,  and  saddlery. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Cleveland  Columbus  and  Cincinnati 
R.  R.  Capital,  Delaware.  Pop.  25,175. 

Delaware,  a  county  which  forms  the  S.  E.  extremity 
of  Pennsylvania.  Area,  180  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  S.  E.  by  the  Delaware  River  and  on  the  W.  by 
Brandywine  Creek.  The  surface  is  mostly  undulating  or 
hilly  ;  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  is  adapted  to  pasture.  Many 
dairies  are  kept  here,  and  grain,  potatoes,  and  hay  are 
raised.  There  are  manufactures  of  flour,  lumber,  carriages, 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  and  many  other  articles.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  and  by  several  rail- 
roads connecting  Philadelphia  with  Baltimore  and  West 
Chester.  Capital,  Media.  Pop.  39,403. 

Delaware,  a  post-township  of  Yell  eo.,  Ark.     P.  550. 

Delaware,  a  township  of  Delaware  co.,  Ind.    P.  1210. 

Delaware,  a  township  of  Hamilton  co.,  Ind.    P.  1434. 

Delaware,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Ripley  co., 
Ind.,  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  R.  R.,  47  miles  W.  of 
Cincinnati.  Pop.  1559. 

Delaware,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Delaware 
co.,  la.,  on  the  Davenport  and  St.  Paul  arid  the  Dubuque 
and  Sioux  City  R.  Rs.,  41  miles  W.  of  Dubuque.  P.  2727. 

Delaware,  a  township  of  Polk  co.,  la.  Pop.  865,  ex- 
clusive of  the  city  of  DCS  Moincs. 

Delaware,  a  twp.  of  Lcavenworth  co.,  Kan.  Pop.  Ifi41. 

Delaware,  a  township  of  Wyandotte  co.,  Kan.    P.  926. 

Delaware,  a  township  of  Sanilac  co.,  Mich.     P.  741. 

Delaware,  a  township  of  Shannon  co.,  Mo.     P.  198. 

Delaware,  a  township  of  Otoe  co.,  Neb.     Pop.  597. 

Delaware,  a  township  of  Camdcn  co.,  N.  J.    P.  1625. 

Delaware,  a  township  of  Hunterdon  co.,  N.  J.  P.  2959. 

Delaware,  a  township  of  Sullivan  co.,  N.  Y.    P.  1998. 

Delaware,  a  township  of  Defiance  co.,  0.     Pop.  1100. 

Delaware,  a  city,  capital  of  Delaware  co.,  0.,  on  the 
Olentangy  River  and  the  Cleveland  Columbus  and  Cincin- 
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nati  R.  R.,  24  miles  N.  of  Columbus.  It  is  the  seat  of  Ohio 
Wcsleyan  University  and  Ohio  Wesleyan  Female  College. 
It  has  thirteen  churches,  good  schools,  three  banks,  a  semi- 
monthly and  three  weekly  newspapers,  large  railroad  repair- 
shops,  two  foundries,  two  flouring  and  one  oil  mill,  a  wool- 
len-factory, and  manufactures  of  bagging,  chairs,  iron 
fences,  carriages,  lumber,  beer,  and  other  goods.  It  is  hand- 
somely situated  and  well  built.  There  are  valuable  medi- 
cinal springs  in  Delaware  and  vicinity.  Pop.  5641 ;  of 
Delaware  township,  6861.  A.  THOMSON,  En.  "  GAZETTE." 

Delaware,  a  township  of  Hancock  co.,  0.     Pop.  1280. 

Delaware,  a  township  of  Juniata  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  1079. 

Delaware,  a  township  of  Mercer  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1703. 

Delaware,  a  twp.  of  Northumberland  co.,  Pa.    P.  1 879. 

Delaware,  a  post-township  of  Pike  co.,  Pa.     P.  758. 

Delaware,  or  more  correctly,  Delawarr  (THOMAS 
West),  LORD,  the  twelfth  baron  of  that  title,  the  second 
governor  and  first  captain-general  of  Virginia,  was  a  de- 
scendant by  the  female  line  of  an  old  and  noble  family, 
which  derived  its  name,  according  to  some  authorities,  from 
an  estate  called  La  Warre  (or  Warwick)  in  Gloucestershire, 
England.  He  took  his  title  in  1602.  He  was  named  cap- 
tain-general of  Virginia  (which  comprehended  nearly  all 
the  present  eastern  coast  of  the  U.  S.)  in  a  charter  dated 
May  23, 1609.  He  visited  the  colony  in  1610,  and  returned 
in  the  following  year  to  England.  He  expended  large 
sums  of  money  in  establishing  the  colony  of  Virginia.  He 
died  at  sea,  "not  without  suspicion  of  poison,"  June  7, 
1618,  while  on  his  second  voyage  to  America.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  noble  and  philanthropic  man. 

Delaware  Bay,  a  wide  estuary  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Delaware  River  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  separates 
the  State  of  Delaware  from  the  southern  part  of  New  Jer- 
sey. The  entrance  between  Capes  May  and  Henlopen  is 
13  miles  wide ;  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  bay  is  about  25 
miles.  A  safe  and  capacious  harbor  has  been  formed  in 
this  bay  by  the  construction  of  a  BREAKWATKR  (which 
see,  by  GEN.  J.  G.  BARNARD.  U.  S.  Army)  near  Lewes. 
This  structure  is  in  hit.  38°  59'  07"  N.,  Ion.  75°  6'  9"  W. 
The  western  part  of  the  bay  is  generally  shallow,  but  it 
has  a  deep  though  not  very  direct  channel  for  shipping. 

Delaware  City,  a  post-borough  of  New  Castle  co., 
Del.,  on  the  Delaware  River,  about  40  miles  below  Phila- 
delphia. It  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal.  It  has  five  churches  and  one  national 
bank.  Pop.  1059. 

Del'aware  In'dians,  a  tribe  belonging  to  the  Algon- 
quin family,  called  in  their  own  language  LENNI-LENAPE, 
lived  originally  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  and  Sehuyl- 
kill,  but  are  now  mostly  found  in  the  Indian  Territory,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Verdigris.  They  were,  according  to  tra- 
dition, a  bold  and  powerful  race,  but  were  overcome  by  the 
Iroquois,  who  compelled  them  in  1744  to  leave  their  orig- 
inal settlement.  Some  of  them  removed  to  Ohio  about  1780. 
They  were  friendly  towards  the  U.  S.,  and  formed  several 
treaties  with  them.  They  next  crossed  the  Mississippi  and 
settled  in  Kansas,  where  their  number  in  1869  was  1005. 
They  were  in  1870  for  the  most  part  removed  to  their  new 
lands  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  in  part  incorporated 
with  the  Cherokecs.  They  have  a  few  schools,  and  carry 
on  farming  and  cattle-raising  to  some  extent,  but  their 
chief  occupation  is  hunting  and  fishing.  They  are  gene- 
rally good  trappers,  brave,  and  comparatively  intelligent. 

Delaware  Water  Gap,  a  summer  resort  of  Monroe 
co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Delaware  River  where  it  passes  through  the 
Kittatinny  Mountain,  and  on  the  Delaware  Lackawanna 
and  Western  R.  R.,  108  miles  N.  of  Philadelphia  and  92 
miles  W.  of  New  York.  The  river  here  flows  through  a 
narrow  gorge  between  steep  rocky  banks,  which  rise  nearly 
1200  feet  above  the  water. 
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Ill-  In  Wiirr,  KAIII.S,  and  Viscounts  Cantalupe  (Great  | 

Brilam,  17l!l!,  I'.aroMs  dc  la  Warr  (1209),  Barons  \\.-t 
(l:;i::i,  liarou-  dc  la  Warr  I  England.  l.'7'.l.  by  patent). — 
CIIAIII.KX  RII-IIAKII  SM'hMl.l.K  UIM,  si\tll  earl,  inajor- 
gcneral,  born  Nov.  13,  ISI.'j,  succeeded  his  father  Fob.  23, 

Del    Crrd'ere    [from   the    It.  cr. ,1,-rr,  to  "trust"  or 

It  "|  4  ominis'Kion,  in  mercantile  law,  signifies  an  j 
additional   premium    charged   by   a  lactor  or  commission-  j 
merchant   on  the  puce  of  goo. Is  consigned  (o  him  when  he 
guarantees  the  ,-o!\cncy  of  the  purchaser  who  buys  them  on 
credit.     Thus,  if  the  percentage  for  effecting  the  sale  is  2J, 
he  might  charge  L'J  per  cent,  more  for  the  guarantee. 

Dc'lc  [imperative  sing,  of  tho  Lat.  dclm,  to  "  blot  out," 
to  ••  destroy  "],  in  printing,  a  direction  inscribed  on  the 
margin  of  an  article  to  remove  something  which  has  been 
put  in  type;  it  is  usually  thus  expressed,  i. 

Dele'gate  [from  tho  Lat.  de,  "  away,"  and  lego,  Itya- 
IIIHI,  to  ••  send  as  an  ambassador"],  a  person  appointed  and 
sent  with  powers  to  transact  business  for  the  party  who 
s Is  him  ;  a  represent:!) i\  e.  a  deputy.  This  term  is  ap- 
plied in  the  I  .  S.  to  the  members  of  political  and  consti- 
tutional conventions  chosen  by  the  people.  The  represent- 
atnes  sent  to  the  tirst  t'ontinental  Congress  in  1771  wore 
called  </</,,/<//.«.  Members  of  Congress  from  tho  Terri- 
tories are  still  called  delegates. 

Delegates,  Court  of,  formerly  tho  highest  ecclesias- 
tical court  of  appeal  in  Kngland.  Its  members  were  ap- 
pointed by  tho  king's  commission  to  represent  his  royal 
person  and  to  hear  all  appeals  to  him,  by  virtue  of  tho 
c  i'.,  Henry  VIII.,  c.  9.  Appointments  to  this  com- 
nii^sion  were  made  from  tho  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  from  the  judges  and  doctors  of  civil  law.  This  court 
was  abolished  by  2  and  3  Will.  IV.,  c.  92,  and  its  juris- 
diction was  transferred  to  tho  privy  council. 

Delega'tion  [Lat.  delegatia],  the  appointment  of  a 
delegate;  also  a  number  of  delegates  or  persons  deputed  to 
act  for  a  party  or  represent  a  constituency.  In  civil  law, 
delegation  is  tho  act  by  which  tho  debtor,  with  the  assent 
of  the  creditor,  substitutes  another  debtor  in  his  place, 
and  becomes  himself  discharged  from  the  debt.  There  is 

n ssary  to  the  validity  of  such  an  act  the  concurrence  of 

three  parties — that  of  the  original  debtor,  that  of  the  sub- 
stituted debtor,  us  well  as  that  of  tho  creditor  who  consents 
to  the  discharge  and  substitution.  The  substitute  may 
himself  owe  tho  original  debtor,  but  this  is  not  an  essential 
clement  in  the  ease.  The  caso  sometimes  assumes  a  more 
complicated  form,  and  the  substituted  debtor  is  made  liable 
to  pay  a  fourth  person  pointed  out  by  tho  creditor,  instead 
of  himself.  (For  a  more  full  discussion  of  tho  whole  sub- 
ject, see  No\  viiox;  also  consult  DOMAT  on  "  Civil  Law," 
title  Dtltgution,) 

Delegation  [It.  dtleymione],  the  name  of  former  prov- 
inces or  divisions  of  Lombardy,  Venetia,  and  tho  Papal 
States.  An  officer  called  a  delegate  presided  over  the  gov- 
ernment of  each  delegation.  In  the  Papal  States  the  dele- 
gate was  always  a  prelate.  If  he  was  a  cardinal,  be  was 
called  a  legate,  and  his  province  was  a  legation. 

I IKI.I:<;ATIO>;,  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  the 
name  of  the  deputies  who  are  chosen  by  the  Cisleithan  and 
Translcithan  parliaments  tor  taking  action  on  those  ques- 
tions which  are  counted  among  the  common  affairs  of  the 
empire.  (See  AusTRO-HuxoARiAH  MONARCHY,  by  PROF. 
A.  J.  SCIIEM.) 

Dclesclnze(Lorts  I'M  UII.ES),  a  French  politician,  born 
Oct.  2,  1809,  took    part  in  1830  in  the  republican  move- 
ment, was.  after  the  revolution  of  1848,  for  a  short  time 
commissioner-general  in  tho  departments  Du  Nord  and  Pas 
dc  I 'alais,  published  then  several   ultra-radical  papers  in 
Paris,  was  in  1857  deported  to  Cayenne.     During  the  reign  : 
of  the  Commune,  of  which  ho  was  the  leading  spirit,  ho  was 
at  the  head  of  the  war  commission  with  almost  unlimited  j 
powers.     His  fall,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1871,  on  the  barri-  [ 
cade  in  the  Rue  d'Angoulc'me,  ended  the  resistance  of  the 
Commune  to  the  troops  of  tho  government.    He  was  accused 
unjustly  of  having  issued  tho  incendiary  orders. 

Delfi'co  (MEi.rtitoR),  an  Italian  political  economist, 
born  in  the  Ahruzzn  Aug.  I.  174  t.  He  became  councillor 
ite  at  Naples  in  iMiti.  Among  his  works  are  an 
"  r'.ssay  in  Favor  of  Free  Trade"  and  "  Thoughts  on  tho 
rneertainty  and  Inutility  of  History"  (1806).  Died  at 
Tcramo  June  21,  ls:>.~). 

Delft,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  South 
II  'Hand,  is  on  the  railway  from  Rotterdam  to  The  Hague, 
-t  miles  S.  K.  of  the  latter.  It  is  well  hnilt  of  brick,  and 
clean,  ami  is  intersected  by  a  number  of  canals.  It  has  a 
richh  adorned  town-hall,  and  a  Gothic  church  containing 
a  magnificent  monument  to  William  prince  of  Orange,  who 
was  assassinated  here  in  1584.  Delft  was  formerly  noted 


for  glazed  earthenware,  which  throughout  Holland  came  to 

h  L\  >•  the  name  of  d'-il!    ware.      The   same   kind  ol    p.c 
now  mostly  made  in   England,  is  still   called  <!•':'.     Here 
are  manufactures  of  carpel.-,  woollen  cloths,  noap,  etc.    Pop. 
in  1870,  2LV 

Delfla'haven,  the  port  of  the  above  place,  is  on  the 
river  Meu.se.  2  miles  S.  W.  of  Hotter-lain.  It  bus  a  hand- 

s church.      The  inhabitant*  are  partly   employed  in 

shipbuilding,  iron-foundries,  and  distilleries.    Pop.  in  1868, 

no. 

Ili-lt  '/ijl,  a  fortified  seaport  in  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
province  of  Uroningon,  on  the  Dollart,  i>  the  key  of  Ciron- 
ingcn  and  Friesland.  Pop.  5476. 

Delga'da,  or  Ponta  Delgada,  a  city  of  the  Azores, 
is  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island  ol  .-M.  Michael,  and  is  the 
capital  of  that  island  and  of  Ht.  Mary  ;  lat.  :\~i°  45'  N., 
Ion.  25°  40'  W.  It  has  considerable  trade  in  fruit,  grain, 
and  orchil.  The  government  is  here  constructing  a  break- 
water and  docks  for  shipping.  Pop.  15,885. 

Ilcl'lii,  a  district  of  India,  includes  a  small  portion  of 
the  former  province  of  Delhi.  Area,  4057  square  mih  s. 
The  southern  part  is  rocky  and  barren  ;  the  northern  and 
north-western  parts  are  watered  by  the  Jumna,  and  aro 
more  fertile.  Delhi  is  one  of  tho  administrative  divisions 
of  tho  North-west  Provinces.  Capital,  Delhi.  Pop. 
1,328,650. 

Delhi  [Sanscrit,  Indraprastha],  a  celebrated  city  of 
I!  ni'lo-taii,  called  by  the  Mohammedans  Sh;ilijHi;in- 
aliail,  is  situated  on  the  Jumna,  about  71W  miles  N.  W.  of 
Calcutta ;  lot.  28°  40'  N.,  Ion.  77°  18'  E.  It  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and  was  tho  largest  city 
of  Hindostan,  having  a  population  of  2,000,000.  An  ex- 
tensive tract,  covered  with  the  ruins  of  palaces,  pavilions, 
baths,  and  mausoleums,  marks  the  dimensions  of  the  ancient 
metropolis  of  tho  Mogul  empire.  The  modern  city,  which 
wag  founded  by  Shah  Jehan  in  1631,  has  a  circumference 
of  seven  miles,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls  of  red  sand- 
stone thirty  feet  high.  It  has  seven  colossal  arched  gates, 
defended  by  round  bulwarks.  The  streets  are  mostly  nar- 
row, but  one  of  the  main  avenues  is  120  feet  wide.  Tho 
palace  of  the  (ireat  Mogul,  built  by  Shah  Jehan,  is  the 
most  magnificent  in  India.  Its  stupendous  towers,  sur- 
mounted by  elegant  pavilions,  its  marble  domes  and  gilded 
minarets,  present  a  very  imposing  appearance.  Among 
the  other  remarkable  edifices  is  tho  .lamina  mosque,  a 
splendid  structure  in  tho  Byzantine  style,  built  of  white 
marble  and  red  sandstone.  Delhi  has  about  forty  mosques, 
many  of  which  have  lofty  minarets  and  gilded  domes.  Here 
is  Delhi  College,  which  was  founded  in  1702,  and  has  a 
separate  department  for  each  of  these  languages — Arable, 
English,  Persian,  and  Sanscrit.  The  goldsmiths  of  Delhi  are 
famous  for  the  beauty  of  their  work.  Many  Cashmere  shawls 
are  here  embroidered  with  silk  and  gold.  Tho  city,  which 
has  been  frequently  captured  by  hostile  armies,  was  taken 
by  the  British  general  Lord  Lake  in  1803,  and  it  has  con- 
tinued under  British  domination  ever  since  that  time.  In 
May,  1857,  Delhi  was  occupied  by  the  mutinous  Sepoys, 
who  here  murdered  a  number  of  English  people.  A  British 
army  commenced  the  siege  of  this  place  in  Juno,  and  took 
it  by  assault,  after  a  severe  fight  of  seven  days,  in  Sept., 
1857.  Pop.  in  1870,  154,417. 

Delhi,  a  township  and  post-village,  capital  of  Delaware 
CO.,  la.,  near  the  Maquoketa  River,  about  40  miles  W.  of 
Dubuque.  It  is  on  the  Davenport  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  and 
has  several  fine  stone-quarries,  two  flouring-milU,  a  fine 
school  building,  several  nurseries,  etc.  It  has  one  weekly 
newspaper.  Total  pop.  1174;  of  village.  413. 

J.  B.  SWINBURXE,  En.  "  MONITOR." 

Delhi,  a  post-village  of  Richland  co.,  La.,  on  the  North 
Louisiana  and  Texas  R.  R.,  35  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Vicksburg. 
It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  186. 

Delhi,  a  township  and  village  of  Ingham  co.,  Mich.,  on 
tho  Michigan  Central  R.  R.,  33  miles  N.  of  Jackson.  Pop. 
1259. 

Delhi,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Delaware  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Delaware  River  (W.  branch)  and  on 
a  brunch  of  the  Midland  R.  R.  It  has  a  court-house,  jail, 
county  poor-house,  an  academy,  four  churches,  a  woollen 
mill,  two  national  banks,  and  three  weekly  papers.  Pop. 
1223;  of  Delhi  township,  2920. 

Delhi,  a  post-township  of  Hamilton  co.,  0.    Pop.  2620. 

Delille  (.JAOQI-ES).  L'Anni.a  French  didactic  poet,  born 
at  Aiguepcrse,  in  Auvergiie.  .June  'I'l.  I7o8,  He  was  edu- 
cated at  a  college  in  Paris,  and  became  professor  of  hu- 
manities at  Amiens.  His  reputation  was  established  by  ft 
translation  of  Virgil's  •'  Georgies"  (1709).  In  1780  be 
published  "  Lcs  Jardins."  He  translated  into  French  verse 
Virgil's  "vEncid"  (1804)  and  Milton's  ••  Paradise  Lost" 
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(1805).  His  version  of  the  "JEneid"  is  considered  the 
best  in  the  language.  Among  his  works  is  a  poem  en- 
titled "Imagination"  (1806),  which  is  Ijighly  commended. 
Died  May  1,  1813.  (See  CAMPESON,  "Eloge  de  Delille.") 

Oclir'iiim  [Lat.  from  deliro,  to  "be  insane,"  which  is 
said  by  some  to  be  from  de,  "  from,"  and  lira,  a  "  ridge," 
or  "furrow;"  thus  an  insane  person  was  likened  to  one 
ploughing  out  of  the  proper  line],  a  condition  in  which  the 
ideas  of  a  sick  person  are  in  a  confused,  wild,  or  wandering 
state.  It  diifers  from  insanity  in  being  a  symptom  of  acute 
disease,  like  fever,  while  insanity  is  an  evidence  of  chronic 
disease. 

Delir'ium  Tre'mens  (i.e.  "trembling  delirium"),  a 
morbid  affection  caused  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
and  often  afflicting  hard  drinkers  after  severe  accidents  or 
attacks  of  acute  disease.  Delirium,  trembling  and  subsul- 
tus  of  the  muscles  and  tendons,  wakefulncss,  and  rapid 
pulse,  are  characteristic  symptoms.  The  patient  sometimes 
suffers  extremely  from  the  most  frightful  apprehensions, 
and  frequently  thinks  he  sees  grotesque  and  horrible  ob- 
jects. The  tongue  has  a  thick  furry  coat,  the  skin  is  gen- 
erally cool  and  covered  with  sweat,  and  the  patient  gives 
forth  a  characteristic  saccharine  odor.  The  blood  and 
fluids  of  the  brain  are  loaded  with  alcohol,  and  often  (es- 
pecially in  old  patients)  there  are  abundant  degenerative 
changes  in  the  brain,  lungs,  liver,  etc.  Death  occurs  in 
about  one-sixth  of  the  cases.  The  mortality  appears  to 
have  been  formerly  much  greater  than  at  present.  The 
treatment  is  various.  Sleep  may  be  induced  by  the  use  of 
chloral  or  bromide  of  potassium,  and  in  long-continued 
cases  opiates  may  be  cautiously  administered  with  the  hap- 
piest results.  Patients  nearly  always  call  for  alcohol  in 
some  form,  but  this  desire  should  not,  as  a  general  rule,  bo 
gratified.  The  strength  should  be  kept  up  by  beef-tea, 
milk,  raw  eggs,  etc. 

REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 

Delisle  (GUILLAIIME),  an  eminent  French  geographer, 
born  in  Paris  Feb.  28,  1675.  He  reformed  the  system  of 
geography,  and  published  in  1700  a  map  of  the  world  and 
celestial  and  terrestrial  globes.  He  wrote  several  memoirs 
on  geography,  and  produced  maps  of  ancient  and  modern 
countries.  Died  Jan.  25, 1726. — His  brother,  JOSEPH  NICHO- 
LAS DELISLE  (born  April  4,  1688),  founded  a  school  of  as- 
tronomy at  St.  Petersburg,  and  wrote  an  account  of  the 
Russian  search  for  a  passage  from  the  South  Sea  to  the 
north  of  America.  In  Delisle's  thermometer,  used  in  Rus- 
sia, the  boiling-point  of  water  is  zero,  and  the  freezing- 
point  is  150°.  Died  Sept.  11,  1768. 

De'litzsch,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  the  capital  of 
a  circle,  is  on  the  river  Lober,  and  on  a  railway,  15  miles 
N.  of  Leipsic.  It  has  three  churches,  a  castle,  and  manu- 
factures of  woollen  hosiery  and  gloves.  Pop.  8112. 

Delitzsch  (FRANZ),  a  German  theologian,  was  born  at 
Leipsic  Feb.  23,  1813,  of  Jewish  parents,  and  was  educated 
at  Leipsic.  In  1846  he  became  professor  of  theology  at 
Rostock,  in  1850  at  Erlangen,  and  in  1867  at  Leipsie.  He 
is  a  master  of  biblical  exegesis  and  of  the  immense  Jewish 
literature.  He  has  published  numerous  devotional  and 
theological  works,  among  which  are  "  The  House  of  God  " 
(1848),  "History  of  Jewish  Poetry"  (1836),  "  Biblico-Pro- 
phetie  Theology"  (1845),  "Biblical  Psychology "  (1855), 
"  Christian  Apologetics"  (1869),  "  A  Day  in  Capernaum" 
(1871),  and  many  valuable  commentaries. 

De'lins  (NIKOLAUS),  a  German  scholar,  well  known  as 
a  writer  on  Shakspeare,  was  born  at  Bremen  in  1813,  and 
became  in  1855  professor  of  Sanscrit  and  of  the  Romance 
and  English  literature  at  Bonn.  He  has  published  a  criti- 
cal edition  of  the  works  of  Shakspeare  (2d  cd.  1863-64; 
supplement  18C5),  the  "  My  thus  of  William  Shakspearo" 
(1851 ), "  Shakspeare  Lexicon  "  (1852),  "  The  English  Thea- 
tre in  Shakspeare's  Time"  (1852),  and  works  on  Provencal 
and  Pracrit  literature. 

Del'la  Crus'ca  (i.  e.  "  of  the  bran,"*  so  called  because 
its  chief  aim  or  principal  office  was  the  boultiug  or  puri- 
fying of  the  national  language),  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
academy  founded  at  Florence  in  1582  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  standard  of  the  Italian  tongue.  This  academy 
published  a  dictionary,  which  became  a  great  authority  in 
relation  to  classical  purity  of  language.  The  Delia  Cruscan 
Academy  was  afterwards  incorporated  with  the  FLORENTINE 
ACADEMY  (which  see). 

Del'la  Cruscan  School,  a  name  derived  from  the 
celebrated  academy  Delia  Crusca  of  Florence  (sec  preceding 
article),  and  applied  to  certain  affected  English  writers  re- 
siding at  Florence  in  1785.  Giflbrd  satirized  their  a)>- 

*  Ilallam  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Italian  academies 
of  that  porim!  were  remarkable  for  "  names  humorously  quaint." 
One  (that  of  Viterbo)  was  called  the  academy  of  "  the  Obstinates," 
another  (that  of  Sienna),  of  "the  Blockheads." 


surditics  with  scathing  severity  in  his  "Baviad"  and 
"Masviad,"  and  "completely  killed  this  school."  Among 
tho  Delia  Cruseans  were  Bertie  Groathcad,  Robert  Merry, 
Mrs.  Thrale  Piozzi,  and  William  Parsons. 

Delict  (JAMES)  was  born  in  South  Carolina,  but  settled 
at  Claiborne,  Ala.  He  was  returned  to  the  first  legislature 
under  the  State  government  in  1819,  and  to  Congress  in 
1837.  He  died  in  1849. 

Dell  Prairie,  a  post-twp.  of  Adams  co.,  Wis.    P.  534. 

Dell  Rapids,  a  post-village  of  Minnehaha  co.,  Dak., 
on  the  Big  Sioux  River.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

Del'mar,  a  post-village  of  Sussex  co.,  Del.,  on  tho 
Maryland  line,  is  the  S.  terminus  of  the  Delaware  R.  11. 
and  the  N.  terminus  of  the  Eastern  Shore  R.  R. 

Delmar,  a  post-village  of  Bloomfield  township,  Clinton 
co.,  la.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Davenport  and  St.  Paul,  tho 
Iowa  Midland,  and  the  Sabula  Acklcy  and  Dakota  R.  Rs. 
It  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

Delmar,  a  township  of  Tioga  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  18. 

Delmar  (ALEXANDER),  apolitical  economist  of  Spanish 
extraction,  was  born  in  New  York  City  Aug.  '.I.  ls:,ij.  He 
was  editor  of  the  "Social  Science  Review"  (1864-C6),  or- 
ganized the  U.  S.  bureau  of  statistics  (1866),  and  was  its 
director  (1867-68).  He  has  published,  besides  other  works, 
"Gold  Money  and  Paper  Money"  (1802),  "  Essays  on  Po- 
litical Economy"  (1865),  tho  "International  Almanac" 
(I860),  "What  is  Free  Trade?"  (18C8),  "Letter  on  the 
Finances"  (1868),  and  "The  Suppressed  Report"  (1869). 

Del  Jfor'te,  a  county  which  forms  the  N.  W.  extremity 
of  California,  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Area,  1500  square  miles.  It  is  partly  drained  by  the  Kla- 
math  River.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  is  diversified 
by  prairies  and  forests  of  redwood  and  spruce.  Gold  and 
copper  are  found  here.  Cattle,  wheat,  barley,  and  wool  are 
raised.  Capital,  Crescent  City.  Pop.  2022. 

Del  Norte,  a  post-village  of  Saguache  co.,  Col.,  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  144  miles  S.  of  Pueblo. 

De  Lolme  (JoiiN  Louis),  a  Swiss  lawyer,  born  at  Geneva 
in  1740.  He  emigrated  in  his  youth  to  England,  where  he 
was  reduced  to  indigence.  In  1771  he  published  "  Tho 
Constitution  of  England  "  (in  French),  which  he  translated 
into  English  (4th  cd.  1784;  new  ed.,  with  life,  1853).  He 
returned  to  Switzerland  in  1775.  Died  July  16,  1806. 

Delo'na,  a  post-township  of  Sauk  co.,  Wis.    Pop.  536. 

Delorme  (PIIILIBERT),  a  French  architect,  born  at  Ly- 
ons in  1515,  studied  at  Rome.  He  planned  the  Tuileries, 
begun  in  1564  for  Catharine  de  Medici,  and  built  the  Cha- 
teau de  Meudon.  He  wrote  "  Nouvelles  Inventions  pour 
bien  batir"  and  a  treatise  on  architecture.  Died  in  1577. 

De'los  [Gr.  ArjXot],  also  called  Orty'gia,  a  small  island 
in  the  JEgean  Sea,  belonging  to  the  group  of  Cyclades,  was 
celebrated  in  ancient  times  as  the  birthplace  of  Apollo  and 
Diana.  According  to  tradition,  it  was  originally  a  floating 
island,  and  was  rendered  immovable  by  Jupiter,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  a  place  of  refuge  for  Latona.  It  was  the 
site  of  a  famous  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  was  the 
centre  of  a  great  periodical  festival  in  honor  of  him.  In 
426  B.  C.,  Delos  was  purified  by  the  Athenians,  who  removed 
all  the  tombs,  and  enacted  a  law  to  prevent  it  from  being 
polluted  by  births  or  deaths.  It  was  reputed  one  of  the 
holiest  places  in  Hellas.  On  the  formation  of  the  confed- 
eracy in  477  B.  C.  for  tho  purpose  of  resisting  the  Persian 
invaders,  Delos  was  chosen  as  the  common  treasury  of  the 
Greek  allies.  After  the  fall  of  Corinth  (146  B.  C.),  Delos, 
which  had  a  good  harbor,  was  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
commerce.  Here  was  a  town  of  the  same  name,  which  is 
now  a  mass  of  ruins.  Shiploads  of  columns  and  other  re- 
mains have  been  carried  away  to  Venice  and  Constanti- 
nople. The  island  has  an  area  of  32  square  miles,  and  is 
at  present  not  inhabited. 

Del'phi  [Or.  AcX4>oi],  an  ancient  town  of  Phocis,  and 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  places  in  the  Hellenic  world,  on 
account  of  its  oracle  of  Apollo.  It  was  situated  at  the 
southern  base  of  Mount  Parnassus,  in  the  narrow  vale  of 
the  Pleistus,  amidst  sublime  and  beautiful  scenery.  It  oc- 
cupied the  central  area  of  a  great  natural  theatre  or  semi- 
circular recess,  partly  enclosed  by  stupendous  rocky  bar- 
riers. The  original  or  proper  name  of  the  oracle  was 
l'i/tlio.  The  name  Delphi  does  not  occur  in  the  poems  of 
\  Homer,  who  mentions  that  Agamemnon  consulted  the  ora- 
cle at  Pytho.  The  Pythian  games  were  celebrated  hero 
every  four  years,  the  first  celebration  occurring  in  586  B.  C. 
Delphi  became  an  opulent  city  and  independent  state,  de- 
riving its  riches  and  importance  from  its  oracle,  which  was 
tho  most  famous  of  all  the  oracles.  In  the  eighth  century 
B.  C.  its  reputation  extended  not  only  throughout  Hellas, 
but  also  among  foreign  nations.  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia, 
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gave  rich  presents  to  tho  Pythian  Apollo.  The  oracles  were 
iiiiiTed  by  a  female  edlra  Pythia,  who  sat  on  a  tripod 

111. I'  1,1  over  the    mouth    of  a  cavern.      Sin-    is    said  In    have 
ireathed  :in   intoxicating  exhalation  of  vapor  winch 

from  I  li  is  ea  \ ' m  or  chasm,  and  was  supposed  to  inspire  her 
uiih  tlir  init  of  prophecy.  The  fountain  of  Castalia,  issu- 
ing near  the  ba-e  <A  Parnassus,  supplied  holy  water  tor  the 
t  mplc  of  Apollo,  which  was  one  ol  the  huLf-t  ami  most 
beautiful  iii  QratiM,  and  had  a  front  of  1'uriiin  marble. 
In  .|sn  |{.  ('.,  Xerxes  sont  a  detachment  of  his  army  to 
phiti'lrr  tlii-  t,  mple,  which  contained  a  largo  amount  ol 
treasure.  \-  tlic  l'i  rsians  urn-  climbing  up  tho  r 
puth  (o  the  shrine,  on  a  sudden  thunder  was  heard  to 
roll,  the  war  -h"iit  -, mnded  ln,ni  th,-  temple  of  Athena, 
ami  two  huge-  crags  mil,  -I  down  the  mountain,  crushing 
many  to  death.  Tin'  surviving  Persians  were  seiied  with  a 

fanic,  and  retreated    without    hav,  'heir  object, 

n  il.'i?  H.  C.  the  Phoeians  sei/cd  the  temple,  and  thus 
provoked  the  Sacred  war,  during  which  a  portion  of  the 
urea  waa  expended  in  paying  tho  troops  of  Phouig. 
Delphi  was  attacked  ill  L'7'.l  II.  I',  liy  llrcmms  iinil  an  army 
of  Hauls,  who,  it  is  paid,  were  repulse, 1  by  tin-  name  super- 
natural tgraoTM  tlie  Persians.  The  Delphic  oracle  was 
finally  silenced  by  the  emperor  Thcodosius.  Tho  site  of 
Delphi  is  occupied  by  the  modern  town  of  L'astri  or  Kastri. 
Pop.  about  000. 

Delphi,  the  capital  of  Carroll  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  W abash 
Ki\er  and  the  Toledo  \Vaba-h  and  Wi  stern  H.  K.  and  the 
I  ii'lianapolis  Delphi  and  Chicago  H.  li.  It  has  six 
churches,  a  tine  court-house,  two  weekly  newspapers,  two 
paper  -  mills,  two  planing-  mill?,  excellent  water-power, 
and  one  national  hank.  The  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal 
passes  through  it.  Pop.  Id  I  1. 

II.  C.  CRAFT,  ED.  "  JOUBXAL." 

Del'phin  Classics,  an  edition  of  the  principal  Ro- 
man classics  prepared  by  thirty-nine  of  the  best  schol- 
ars of  the  time  for  tho  use  of  the  dauphin  of  France  (in 
««M»I  ilil/ihini).  Their  work  was  superintended  by  Bossuet 
and  II  net,  preceptors  to  the  dauphin,  who  was  a  son  of 
Louis  X  I  V. 

Delpliin'ilim  [so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  tho 
neclary  to  the  form  of  the  dolphin],  the  name  of  a  genus 

of  poisonous  herbs  of  the  natural  order  Rununculacca:, 
commonly  called  larkspurs.  The  seeds  of  Hdjiliiitnim 
Sii<j>hixn<jfin  and  />'//>lu'iiinui  <MIIAOI/./II  have  powerful  Ca- 
thartic proper!  ies,  and  the  alkaloid  I  </•  Ififiiniit)  is  recom- 
mended for  paralysis  and  rheumatism,  Hoth  the  annual 
and  perennial  kinds  are  favorite  garden  flowers;  thedouble 
rocket  larkspurs  are  especially  rich  and  varied  in  color, 
and  resemble  hyacinths  in  their  regular  clusters.  The 
genus  /1,-l/ihniiiini  is  closely  allied  to  the  aconites.  Several 
-  of  Europe,  the  U.  S.,  and  Mexico. 

Dclphi'nus  [the  I.at.  term  for  dolphin],  tho  name  of 
one  of  the  constellations  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

Dclphi'nus,  in  zoology,  a  term  limited  to  the  species 

of  Cetacca.  having  teeth  simple  and  almost  all  conical  in 
both  jaws.  They  live  in  communities,  and  are  the  most 
carnivorous  of  the  whole  order.  The  Linniean  genus  Del- 
jiliiiiiit  is  subdivided  into  l>i-l/,liinuK  proper,  I'hncmia,  the 
common  porpoise,  Hrl/ihin<i/it,,-it«,  represented  by  the  Bo- 
Inga.  and  //.,//»  r,,,>i  Imi,  of  which  I  he  bottle  nosed  dolphin 
is  the  type.  (See  DOLPHIN.) 

Dcl'phos,  a  post-village  of  Allen  and  Van  Wcrtcos.,  0., 

on  tin-  .Miami  K.xtension  Canal  ami  on  tho  Pittshurg  Fort 
Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  R.,  45  miles  E.  of  Fort  Wayne.  It 
has  a  national  and  a  savings  bank,  one  newspaper,  two 
building  and  loan  associations,  and  go,»l  water  power, 
while  fifteen  smokestacks  attest  its  industrial  importance 
Pop.  1667.  D.  11.  Tons,  I'D.  ••  lli:u.iLD." 

Del'ta  [so  named  from  their  resemblance  in  form  to  the 
fourth  letter  (A)  of  the  Greek  alphabet],  the  triangular  ex- 
panses of  alluvial  deposit  funned  at  the  mouths  of  certain 
mers.  They  commence  at  the  point  where  waters  laden 
with  mud  first  meet  the  sea.  and  from  the  constant  nmd- 
,1,-po-its  gradually  widen,  until  some,  like  the  deltas 

-ippi  and  the  Nile,  advance  many  miles  beyond  the 
eoasl  line.  Deltas  occur  not  only  in  the  sea  where  fresh 
water  meets  the  salt  and  is  cheeked  by  the  tides,  but  also 
in  lakes,  the  accumulation  projecting  in  the  form  of  a 
tongue  beyond  the  point  at  w  Inch  the  river  enters  the  lake. 
The  delta  of  the  (lances  is  the  large.-t  in  the  world.  It  is 
cs:  limited  that  its  head  commences  L'l'll  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  its  base-line  measures  about  Hill)  miles. 

Pel'ta,  a  county  of  Michigan,  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula,  is  bounded  on  the  S.  bv  Lake  .Michigan. 
Area.  Hill)  square  miles.  The  largest  crop  is  of  oats.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  K-<  anawlui  and  other  small  rivers. also 
by  the  Peninsular  R.  R.  Capital,  Kscanawba.  Pop. 


Delta,  a  county  in  the  .\ .  K.  of  Texan,  organiicd  lince 

the   eensu-  ,it    l-,'ll.      Area,  about    :;.'MI  .-i|iiarc  mile-.      His 
very  fertile  and  well    tiuiln -n-d.  and    is    a   good    region   for 
grain,  cotton,  and  stock  lai-ing.      Capital.  Cooper. 
Delta,  a  township  of  clay  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  ;ij|. 

Dcltll,    a  post-village,  capital    of   .Madison  parish,    La., 

on  the  .Mississippi  opp,,-ite  \  ,  kshurg,  Mim.,  with   « 

it  i-,om led  by  ferry.     It  is  the  K.  tern  North 

Louisiana  and  Texan  R.  K.    It  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

l.».  "  .M  \i>iso\  Joi  II.SAI.." 

Delta,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Eaton  CO.,  Mieh. 
Pop.  11.,!. 

Delta,  a  post-village  of  Lee  and  Western  townships, 
Oncida  co.,  N.  Y.,  has  a  tannery  and  a  foundry.  P.  . 

Delta,  a  post-village  of  Fulton  co.,  0.,  on  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Mich  n  K.  ];.,  :;.,  nub-  \\  .  by  8. 

from  Toledo.  It  has  one  newspaper-office,  p,  p 

Del'ton,  a  township  of  Delta  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  833. 

Deluc  (.(BAN  Axmiti,  !•'.  H.  S.,  a  Swiss  geologist  and 
natural  philosopher,  born  at  <;,  ue\a  I  ,  li.  s,  17i'7.  He  in- 
vented a  portable  baromeier.  and  published  in  177U  '•  Re- 
searches on  the  Modifications  of  the  Atmosphere."  Soon 
after  that  date  ho  removed  to  England,  was  chosen  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  became  reader  to  tho  queen.  He 
published  in  1778  "  Letters,  Physical  and  Moral,  on  the 
History  of  the  Earth  and  .Man."  in  which  he  defended  the 
cosmogony  of  tho  Bible,  and  ascribed  the  formation  of  the 
present  continents  to  a  great  and  violent  revolution  which 
occurred  about  4500  years  ago.  He  wrote  several  other 
works  in  French.  He  became  a  professor  in  (Jottingen  in 
1798,  but  subsequently  returned  to  England,  and  died  at 
Windsor  Nov.  8,  1817. 

Del'uge  [Lat.  ililm-lum,  from  di  (for  rfi«),  "apart," and 
luo,  to  "  wash  "],  an  inundation  or  overflow  of  land  by  water, 
a  term  especially  applied  to  the  flood  in  the  time  of  Noah, 
an  account  of  which  is  given  in  ticnesis  vi.,  vii.,  and  viii. 
It  is  often  estimated  to  have  occurred  B.  C.  2516,  but  its 
date  may  have  been  much  earlier.  Traditions  of  the  Flood 
occur  in  many  countries.  Among  tho  more  important  of 
these  is  the  Chaldajan  account  preserved  in  a  fragment  of 
Borosus,  and  somewhat  resembling  that  given  in  the  Bible. 
Mr.  George  Smith  has  published  (1S72),  from  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  a  very  remarkable  account  of  the  Flood,  cor- 
responding in  many  particulars  with  those  of  Moses  and 
Berosus.  Bunsen  states  that  no  trace  of  Noah's  deluge  is 
found  in  the  Chinese  traditions,  but  missionaries,  both 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  assert  that  the  Chinese 
have  a  story  remarkably  like  that  contained  in  the  Bible. 
The  Mahabharata  of  the  Hindoos  contains  still  another 
tradition  of  the  same  event.  The  ancient  Mexicans  and 
many  other  tribes  of  American  Indians  have  similar  ac- 
counts. The  same  is  true  of  the  ancient  Phoenicians, 
Ci  recks,  and  many  other  nations,  ancient  and  modern. 
Tho  Egyptian  monuments  appear  to  have  no  account  of  a 
general  flood. 

It  is  now  generally  held  by  Christian  scholars  that  the 
flood  recorded  in  tho  Bible  was  local,  and  not  universal. 
The  language  of  the  original  account  does  not  necessarily 
imply  more  than  this. 

Delusion.     See  INSANITY,  by  W.  A.  HAHIIOXD,  M.  D. 

Del'vino,  a  fortified  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Albania,  is  situated  on  a  hillside  covered  with  olive  and 
orange  groves,  47  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Yanina.  It  has  a  trade 
in  olive  oil.  Pop.  about  10,000. 

Dcma'des  [Or.  Aigpaiin],  an  Athenian  orator  and  dema- 
gogue, who  was  a  violent  opponent  of  Demosthenes.  He 
was  witty,  eloquent,  and  profligate,  and  acquired  great  po- 
litical influence.  He  fought  against  Philip  of  Macedon  at 
ChiBronea,  338  B.  C.,  but  afterwards  took  a  bribe  from  that 
king,  and  favored  the  interest  of  Philip  and  his  son  Alex- 
ander. He  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Autipater  (or  Cas- 
sander)  in  318  B.  C. 

Demand  anil  Supply.     See  POLITICAL  Ecoxovv. 

Demarcation,  or  Demarkation,  a  line  or  bound- 
ary by  which  one  object  is  separated  or  marked  off  from 
another;  a  limit  ascertained  and  marked,  or  the  act  of  as- 
certaining and  marking  a  limit  ;   the  "  dead  line  "  between 
two  armies.     The  "  line  of  demarcation  "  is  a  name  given 
ally  to  an   imaginary  N.  and  S.  line  drawn  by  Pope 
\lc\ander  VI.,  360  miles  W.  of  ihe  Azores,  all    uewlv-dis- 
'  d  lands  to   the  eastward   being  granted  by  him  to 
Portugal,  and  all  westward  to  Spain 

Demavend',  a  volcanic  mountain  of  Persia,  about  45 
miles  \.  K.  of  Teheran,  is  the  highest  peak  of  the  Kllmrz 
chain,  which  separates  n 

from  the  high  table-land  of  Persia.     It  has  a  conical  form 
and  a  crater-shaped  summit,  which  is  covered  with  a  largo 
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deposit  of  sulphur.  Its  height  is  about  21,000  feet,  as  re- 
cently determined  by  the  Russian  survey.  An  Englishman 
(William  T.  Thompson)  ascended  to  the  top  of  Domavend 
in  1837.  As  it  is  a  conspicuous  object  from  the  great  trade- 
route  between  India  and  Western  Asia,  it  is  connected  with 
the  early  Persian  legends  as  Etna  with  those  of  the  Greeks. 
It  is  classed  among  extinct  volcanoes. 

Dem'bea,  or  T/ana,  a  lake  of  Abyssinia,  in  lat.  12° 
N.  and  Ion.  37°  15'  E.,  is  40  miles  long,  and  has  an  average 
width  of  25  miles.  It  occupies  part  of  a  fertile  plain,  and 
is  tilOS  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  branch  of  the 
Blue  Nilos  issues  from  this  lake. 

Dembin'ski  (HENRY),  a  Polish  general,  born  in  the 
palatinate  of  Cracow  Jan.  16,  1791.  He  fought  against 
Russia  in  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  made  a  masterly  re- 
treat from  Lithuania  in  July,  18;il.  He  afterwards  passed 
many  years  in  exile,  and  was  appointed  commandcr-in- 
chief  of  the  Hungarian  army  by  Kossuth  in  Feb.,  1349. 
His  success  was  hindered  by  the  enmity  of  Gorgei,  who  re- 
fused to  serve  under  him.  Dcrubinski  soon  resigned  the 
command,  and  fled  to  Turkey.  Died  June  13,  1864. 

Dement,  a  township  of  Ogle  co.,  111.     Pop.  1120. 

Demen'tia  [from  the  Lat.  det  priv.,  and  mens,  "  mind  "], 
a  form  of  insanity  characterized  by  gradual  extinction  of 
all  the  mental  powers.  It  is  one  of  the  most  hopeless  forms 
of  mental  disease. 

Demcra'ra,  a  small  river  of  South  America,  in  British 
Guiana,  flows  northward,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
near  lat.  0°  50'  N.  and  Ion.  58°  20'  W. 

Demerara  is  also  the  name  of  a  county  in  British 
Guiana,  intersected  by  the  above  river.  Its  inhabitants 
are  Europeans,  Indians,  Hindoo  and  Chinese  coolie?,  and 
negroes.  Capital,  Georgetown.  Pop.  about  80,000. 

Demesne^  de-men',  or  Dcmain,  in  law,  originally 
that  portion  of  the  lands  belonging  to  a  lord  which  was 
held  in  his  own  occupation  or  reserved  for  his  immediate 
use.  Hence  it  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  those  parts  of 
a  manor  which  the  lord  has  iu  his  own  hands.  In  the 
present  day  it  maybe  denned  as  the  right  which  the  owner 
in  possession  of  lands  in  fee  simple  has  iu  his  estate. 

Demeter*     Sec  CERES. 

Deme'trias  [Or.  A^Tjrpias],  a  city  of  Thessaly,  at  the 
head  of  the  Pagasiean  Gulf,  founded  about  290  B.  C.  by 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  became  a  favorite  residence  of  the 
Macedonian  king.-*.  Its  remains  are  still  visible. 

Deme'triuSj  an  architect  who  is  said  to  have  completed, 
in  conjunction  with  Pjconius  the  Ephesian,  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus.  His  period  and  country  arc  not  certainly 
known.  HENRY  DKISLER. 

Demc'triuSj  probably  of  Alopece  in  Attica,  a  statuary 
who  flourished,  according  to  Sillig  in  his  "  Dictionary  of 
Artists,"  about  B.  C.  440.  He  imitated  nature  so  closely 
in  his  works  that  he  reproduced  imperfections  as  well  as 
beauties,  for  which  he  is  censured  by  Quintilian.  ,  Among 
his  productions  arc  a  statue  of  Lysimachc,  priestess  of 
Minerva,  one  of  Minerva  Monica,  so  called  from  the  serpents 
of  the  Gorgon  on  it  emitting  a  musical  sound  when  struck, 
and  an  equestrian  statue  of  Simon,  the  first  writer  on  horse- 
manship. HENRY  DRISLER. 

Deme'trius,  a  silversmith  of  Ephesus,  who  made  silver 
shrines  for  Diana.  When  Saint  Paul  was  in  Ephcsus,  gain- 
ing many,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  to  the  true  faith,  this 
man  excited  a  tumult  against  him  among  his  fellow-crafts- 
men. HENRY  DRISLER. 

Deme'trius  [Russian,  Dmitri],  czar  of  Russia,  usually 
called  the  FALSE  DEMETRIUS.  He  pretended  to  be  a  son 
of  Ivan  IV.,  who  at  his  death  in  1684  left  two  sons,  Feodor 
and  Demetrius.  The  latter  probably  died  in  1591.  The 
Bubjcct  of  this  article  raised  an  army  of  Poles  in  1603,  in- 
vaded Russia,  and  defeated  Boris  in  battle.  He  began  to 
reign  in  Moscow  in  1G05.  but  his  partiality  to  the  Poles 
offended  the  Russians,  who  revolted  and  killed  him  May 
28,  1606.  He  was  succeeded  by  Basil  III.,  or  Shuisky, 

Deme'trius  Phale'reus,  an  eminent  Grecian  orator 
and  philosopher,  born  at  Phalerum  in  Attica  about  345 
B.  C.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Theophrastus  the  philosopher. 
He  was  appointed  governor  of  Athens  by  Cassander  in 
317  B.  C.,  and  held  that  office  ten  years.  His  administra- 
tion was  so  prosperous  and  popular  that  the  Athenians 
erected  to  him,  it  is  said,  360  statues.  He  escaped  to  Egypt 
when  Athens  was  taken  by  Demetrius  Poliorcctes  in  the 
year  306.  He  was  the  author  of  many  historical  and  phil- 
osophical works,  which,  with  the  exception  of  fragments, 
are  not  extant.  Died  in  Egypt  about  284  B.  C. 

Demetrius  Poliorce'tes  [Gr.  Awujrptof  noXiopKTjr^ 
(t.  e.  "Demetrius  the  besieger  of  cities")],  a  king  of  Ma- 
cedon,  born  about  335  B.  C.,  was  a  son  of  Antigonus,  king 


of  Asia.  He  was  surnamed  Poliorcctes,  "  besieger  of  cities," 
on  account  of  his  success  as  a  general.  He  fought  for  his 
father  against  Ptolemy  of  Egypt  in  Syria.  In  300  B.  C. 
he  captured  Athens  from  Cassandcr,  and  deffcated  Ptolemy 
in  a  naval  battle  near  Cyprus.  He  gave  proof  of  superior 
military  skill  in  a  long  siege  of  Rhodes,  but  he  failed  to 
take  that  city.  After  the  death  of  Autigonus  (299  B.  C.) 
he  formed  an  alliance  with  Seleucua.  Ho  usurped  the 
throne  of  Macedon  in  294,  but  was  driven  out  by  Pyrrhus 
and  Ly si m:\ch us.  Died  about  283  B.  C.  (See  PLUTARCH, 
"  Life  of  Demetrius.") 

Demetrius  of  Byzan'tium,  a  Peripatetic  philoso- 
pher— probably  the  same,  Wcsterraann  thinks,  with  the 
Demetrius  who  sought  to  dissuade  Cato  from  suicide  at 
Utica.  Athcnams  quotes  a  work  of  his  by  the  title  "  irepi 
iroiJjTwy,"  and  sometimes  by  that  of  "irepi  irouifiaTwi'/'  but 
they  are  no  doubt  the  same  work.  Some  fragments  of  this 
writer  have  been  found  in  manuscripts  discovered  at  Her- 
culaneum.  HENRY  DRISLER. 

Demetrius  of  Su'niuin,  a  distinguished  Cynic  phil- 
osopher, enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  correctness  of  life 
and  firmness  of  principle.  He  lived  at  Rome  under  the 
emperors  from  Caligula  to  Domitian,  and  was  the  friend  of 
Thraseas  Pictus  and  of  Seneca.  Living  with  the  greatest 
strictness  himself,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  censure  even  those 
in  high  position,  for  which  freedom  of  speech  he  was  ban- 
ished, lie  is  probably  the  same  philosopher  as  the  Deme- 
trius of  Corinth  mentioned  by  Philostratus,  according  to 
Ritter,  who  gives  a  summary  of  his  doctrines  in  his  ''  His- 
tory of  Philosophy,"  vol.  iv.,  p.  168,  English  translation. 
He  left  no  writings.  HENRY  DRISLER. 

Demetrius  Of  Scep'sis,  a  Greek  grammarian,  flou- 
rished about  210  B.  C.  From  Strabo  and  Athona?us  we  learn 
that  he  composed  an  extensive  work  in  at  least  twenty-six 
books,  full  of  historical  and  geographical  information 
about  the  places  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  ships  in  the 
second  book  of  the  "Iliad"  ("Tpuucbf  8toicov|tof  ).  The 
fragments  arc  indicated  in  MULLEINS  "  Fragm.  Hist.  Grace./' 
vol.  iv.,  p.  382.  HENRY  DRISLER. 

Deme'trius  So'ter  [Gr.  ATjjirjTpto*  Somjp  (t.  e.  "Deme- 
trius the  Preserver"),  so  called  by  the  Babylonians  because 
ho  freed  them  from  their  tyrants],  a  king  of  Syria,  born 
about  185  B.  C.,  was  a  son  of  Selcucus  Philopator.  He 
was  a  hostage  at  Rome  when  his  father  died  in  175  B.  C., 
and  his  uncle,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  obtained  the  throne. 
Having  escaped  from  Rome  in  161,  he  was  proclaimed 
king  by  the  Syrians.  He  waged  war  against  the  Macca- 
bees. Syria  was  invaded  by  Alexander  Balas,  by  whose 
army  Demetrius  was  defeated  and  killed  in  150  B.  C.  His 
son,  Demetrius  Nicator,  eventually  became  king  of  Syria. 

Demetrius  the  [SECOND]  False,  another  pretender 
to  the  throne  of  Russia,  began  to  urge  his  claim  in  1607. 
He  affirmed  that  he  was  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Ivan  IV., 
and  was  supported  by  many  partisans.  He  was  killed  by 
a  Tartar  chief  in  1610. 

Deme'trius  Triclin'ius,  a  Greek  scholiast  who  flou- 
rished in  the  fifteenth  century.  He  is  known  for  a  recen- 
sion of  the  text  of  Sophocles,  which  long  served  as  a  basis 
of  subsequent  revision?.  He  also  composed  scholia  on 
Sophocles,  first  published  by  Turnebus  in  his  edition,  and 
two  other  works  on  the  same  poet,  the  one  on  the  metres 
(ircpl  pcTpwi'),  the  other  on  the  figures  (»repio-;^aTa>*'),  which, 
however,  are  of  no  great  value.  He  compiled  scholia  also 
on  Hesiod,  Pindar,  and  Aristophanes. 

HKNRY  DKISLER. 

Deme'trius  Ze'nus,  of  Zacynthus,  about  1530  A.  D. 
translated  the  "  Batrachomyomachia"  into  modern  Greek 
in  the  so-called  OTI'XOI  iroAmKot  (popular  verses).  This  is 
printed  in  Ilgen's  edition  of  the  "  Homeric  Hymns,"  pp. 
123-139,  with  a  Latin  translation  by  M.  Crusius.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Mullach,  Berlin,  1837.  He  composed  a 
poem  in  the  same  measure  on  Alexander  the  Great,  printed 
at  Venice,  1829.  HENRY  DRISLER. 

Demetz  (FREDERIC  AUGUSTS),  a  French  philanthropist 
and  judge,  born  May  12,  1796.  He  visited  the  U.  S.  in 
1836,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  prisons.  About 
1840  he  founded  at  Mettray,  near  Tours,  an  institution  for 
the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders,  which  was  successful. 
His  system  has  been  adopted  in  England.  Died  Nov.,  1S73. 

Dem'i,  a  prefix  derived  through  the  French  from  the 
Lat.  dimidivm,  "half"  (from  di,  "through,"  and  medium, 
the  "middle"),  denoting  a  division  into  two  parts;  thus  a 
demi-Iune  is  a  half  moon;  a  demi-god  is  a  half-divine 
being,  etc. 

Dem'i-Bast'ion,  in  fortification,  a  half  bastion,  which 
frequently  terminates  the  branches  of  a  crown-work  or 
horn-work,  and  is  occasionally  used  in  other  places. 

Demi-god  [Gr.  wu'leoc;  Lat.  semidem ;  Fr.  demi-dieu; 
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(i,-r.    ll:,ll,,,,,it\,  literally,  "half-god."   the  name  given  to 

certain  fabulous  heroes  of  the  Greek  and   Kuuinii  mythol- 

Thcy  were  sometimes  deified  heroes,  and  sometimes 

tlm  offspring  of  a  divinity  and  a  mortal. 

Demi-Lime  [a  Kr.  term  signifying  "half-inoon,"  to 

called  because  il  i  "  S what  IT1'-IM-I1 1  -  I  \  aped  ]  ,  ill  fortifica- 
tion, is  a  work  constructed  to  cover  or  defend  the  curtain 
or  wall  "I*  a  place  ami  tin-  shoulders  of  the  adjoining  l»as- 
tions.  It  is  composed  of  two  faces,  forming  n  salient  angle 
towards  tin-  outside. 

Demi- Monde  [Fr.],  the  "half- world,"  a  name  applied 
originally  in  those  classes  in  largo  cities  wln>,  with  neither 
wraith,  rank,  nor  culture,  adopt  a  fashiona',1,-  1110.1,-  of  liv- 
ing. Of  late  it  designates  that  clans  of  Parisian  women 
who,  while  they  are  leaders  of  fashion,  are  txolttdfld  from 
tho  best  society  on  account  nf  their  doubtful  reputation. 

Drill  in:.'  (IlKNitr  ('.),  liorn  at  Miildle  Hnddain,  Conn., 
in  ISI.'i,  graduated  at  Yale  in  ISM  and  at  Harvard  Law 
S-hool  in  ls:;.s.  ||,'  translated  some  of  Eugcno  Sue's 
inn  els.  Imt  was  better  known  ax  an  able  lawyer  and  Demo- 
cratic politician  of  Hartford,  Conn.  lie  hud  many  prom- 
inent Slate  offices.  In  1SG1  he  bccaino  colonel  of  tho 
Twelfth  ronnccticut  Volunteers,  serving  in  Louisiana,  and 
wan  mayor  of  New  Orleans  (1862-11.:  I,  II,1  was  a  Repub- 
lican member  of  Congress  from  Connecticut  (1804-68). 
Died  at  Hartford,  (.'nun.,  Oct.  '.»,  IS72. 

Demir-IIisNnr  ("iron  castle"),  a  town  of  European 
Turke\,  |iM>\inrr  of  Room  Klce,  on  the  river  Strunia,  l.'l 
miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Seres.  It  is  defended  by  an  old  eastlc. 
Pop.  about  .SHOO. 

Demiur'gus,  or  Dem'inrgc  [from  the  (Jr.  8Wioi>pY«. 
11  working  Tor  the  people,"  from  i^ov,  the  "  people."  and 
ipyov,  "  work  "],  a  word  originally  applied  to  an  artisan  or 
workman,  afterwards  used  by  Plato,  and  especially  by  the 
Neo-Platonists  and  the  Gnostics,  to  designate  tho  Creator 
of  the  world,  who  was  conceived  by  tho  Gnostics  to  be  a 
being  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Deity.  The  name  was  also 
given  to  the  highest  magistrate  in  some  of  the  Grecian 

Di'iniiiin',  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Pomerania,  on  the 
river  Pccne,  about  75  miles  W.  \.  W.  of  Stettin.  It  is  very 
old,  and  was  formerly  fortified.  It  has  manufactures  of 
hats,  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  hosiery,  etc.  Pop.  9050. 

Dem'init,  a  county  in  the  S.  of  Texas.  Area,  1050 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  tho  Nueces.  Wood  and 
water  aro  scarce,  but  tho  pasturage  is  line.  Pop.  109. 

Democe'de§  [Or.  A<JMO«>)<>K],  an  eminent  Greek  phy- 
11  of  Crotona,  was  born  about  550  B.  C.  Ho  was  taken 
prisoner  by  tho  Persians,  and  carried  to  tho  court  of  Darius 
I.,  to  whom  ho  gave  medical  advice.  The  queen  Atossa, 
whoso  favor  Democedcs  had  gained,  persuaded  Darius  to 
s.Mid  him  tn  Greece  with  a  small  party  of  Persians  on  a 
secret  mission.  Domocedes  escaped  from  them  and  returned 
to  Crotona. 

Democh'arcs  [Gr.  Aiuioxapnc],  an  Athenian  orator,  a 
nephew  of  Demosthenes,  was  a  leader  of  the  anti-Mace- 
donian party.  Ho  was  banished  about  295  B.  C.,  but  re- 
turned in  287  or  286,  after  which  he  rendered  important 
service  as  minister  of  finance.  Died  after  280  B.  C. 

De'mocles  i  Awo«Aiis).  an  Attic  orator  trained  in  the 
school  of  Theophrastus,  was  a  contemporary  and  opponent 
of  DKMoriiAitKs  (which  see).  He  is  believed  to  have  left 
written  orations,  since  Diouysius  of  Halicaruassus  attrib- 
utes to  him  an  oration  previously  ascribed  to  Dinarohus. 
Dionysius  and  Suidas  call  him  Democlides. 

Democ'racy  [Gr. foiftoxparia,  from  £wtof,  "the  people," 
and  tfpuT<<t*,  to  "  rule  "].  A  state  in  which  tho  people  at 
lari;c  possess  tho  whole  sovereignty  is  rightly  denominated 
a  democracy.  At  most,  there  are  but  three  clearly  distin- 
guishable methods  of  government — tho  monarchical,  the 
aristocratic,  and  tho  democratic ;  that  is  to  say,  the  rule  of 
nne,  of  a  number,  or  of  the  whole.  The  first  two  aro  of 
lik,-  nature,  and  might  properly  be  treated  as  one;  the  last 
is  altogether  antagonistic  to  both  of  tho  others.  The  pre- 
fixes despotic,  hereditary,  and  elective  merely  describe 
varieties  of  the  first ;  an  oligarchy  is  only  a  particular  kind 
of  the  second:  and  sueh  terms  as  republic  and  common- 
wealth import  little  that  is  distinctive  as  to  political  struc- 
ture. Statesmen  and  philosophical  writers  apply  them 
indiscriminately  to  states  which  differ  greatly  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  respective  governments. 

Of  sovereignty  in  other  forms  there  tins  been  ample  ex- 
perience, but  governments  based  exclusively  upon  tho 
democratic  principle,  without  any  admixture  of  other  ele- 
ments, have  not  been  known  until  a  recent  period  on  any 
considerable  scale.  Consequently,  the  true  nature  and 
tendency  of  that  principle  form  an  interesting  theme. 

A  pure  or  simple  democracy  may  conveniently  regulate 
a  prescribed  portion  of  the  civil  authority  within  a  subor- 
s:; 


dinate  district;  and  perhaps  it  it  competent  to  tho  exercise 
of  supreme  power  in  an  independent  slate  of  slight  extent  ; 
opinions  concur  in  denouncing  it  as  impracticable  in  a 
largo  one.  Deciding  questions  of  policy  t,y  dind  ION-  i- 
a  practice  of  this  nature,  but  when  performed  by  ballot  it 
is  subject  I,,  .-crioug  objections.  If  the  entire  elective  body 

could  meet  at   the  same  time  and    place,  and    in  -ueh  a  way 

as  to  admit  of  deliberate  coiiten  i and  , -uitation.  the 

judgment  of  a  majority  might  be  i-iecmi-d   \ali,l.      Tin-. 
however,  ia  not  possible;  nor  can  its  place  be  supplied  l,v 
discussion  in  partial  assemblies,  much  lees  bv  the  essays 
of  a  various  press,  each  addressing  its  own  narrow  i 
and  mainly  unread  heyond. 

The  representative  for ia\  therefore  be  regarded  as  tho 

only  practicable  method  of  administering  government  on 
tho  democratic  principle.  Consistently  with  it  political 
power  may  be  denied  to  some  members  of  the  plate,  who 
aro  nevertheless  entitled  to  protection  and  such  privileges 
as  aro  suitable  to  their  ennditii'ii.  Age,  sex,  or  ascertained 
untitness  may  form  grounds  of  exclusion;  so  in  respect  to 
••ry  inferior  in  numbers,  as,  for  instance, 
the  whites  of  Huyti.  The  right  to  exclude  criminals  after 
their  guilt  has  been  ascertained  is  indispensable  to  tho 
preservation  of  social  order — and,  practically,  it  may  be 
aimed  against  a  class,  as  in  tho  known  instance  of  certain 
polygamists — but  it  should  never  operate  otherwise  than 
upon  tin-  offending  individual  as  a  consequence  of  his  per- 
sonal delinquency.  Even  in  this  case,  pernicious  opinions 
cannot  properly  he  held  to  impair  the  citizen-right,  though 
foreigners  known  to  entertain  them  may  be  denied  natu- 
ralization or  hospitality  in  any  form.  With  this  qualifica- 
tion, it  may  be  broadly  asserted  that  democracy,  as  a  prin- 
entitles  each  citizen,  in  common  with  every  other,  to 
an  equal  interest  in  tho  state.  A  government  based  upon 
it  can  acknowledge  no  conflicting  interests  among  the  peo- 
ple to  be  favored  or  opposed.  All  its  legitimate  ends  are 
accomplished  when  public  safety  and  individual  liberty  are 
maintained.  Restraining  tho  turbulent  and  disorderly  by 
a  just  administration  of  general  laws,  and  perhaps  mak- 
ing due  provision  for  the  impotent,  it  should  leave  all 
others  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  such  social  conditions  as 
they  may  have  created  for  themselves  or  derived  from  the 
ordinary  incidents  of  life.  In  tho  main,  it  should  be  un- 
felt  and  unseen,  or  at  least  unperceived  :  the  citizen  should 
have  no  more  vivid  consciousness  of  the  power  which  guards 
his  civil  rights  than  of  the  agencies  whence  flow  his  phys- 
ical health  or  content  of  mind.  Whore  the  voice  of  tho 
people  is  actually  sovereign  this  must  ever  be  the  fact,  for 
it  is  an  irresistible  deduction  of  reason  that  the  supreme 
will  never  can  intentionally  enact  a  law  which  is  not  re- 
quired, or,  in  other  words,  lay  upon  its  own  freedom  any 
needless  restraint.  Hence  the  axiom,  that  in  a  democracy 
every  positive  regulation,  not  actually  indispensable  to  the 
public  and  general  welfare,  which  restrains,  or  even  indi- 
rectly tends  to  restrain,  individual  liberty  in  any  degree, 
however  slight,  so  far  violates  the  spirit  of  tho  constitution. 
It  is  an  infraction  of  popular  rights,  and  may  justly  be  de- 
nounced as  tho  offspring  of  unlawful  force  or  of  fraud. 
These  agencies  cannot  be  wholly  expelled  from  any  sphere; 
but  it  is  the  office  of  democracy  to  restrain  their  influence 
on  official  action  within  tho  narrowest  limits.  A  contrast 
with  its  rivals  will  afford  the  best  means  of  illustrating  iU 
tendency  and  usefulness. 

The  investiture  of  individuals  with  permanent  political 
power  by  a  title  derived  from  personal  descent  is  the  pri- 
mary element  in  monarchical  and  aristocratic  states,  as  the 
absence  of  any  such  practice  is  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  a  democracy.  An  inequality  of  civil  or  political  rights 
among  those  who  were  alike  in  all  other  respects  could 
never  have  been  deduced  from  the  ancestry  of  individuals 
but  for  tho  assumed  sacredness  of  office.  At  the  outset  the 
monarch  could  have  been  no  more  than  the  first  officer  of 
tho  state  ;  the  incipient  aristocracy  must  have  been  com- 
posed of  his  subordinates  ;  and  it  was  not  until  offices  be- 
came hereditary  that  the  state  was  divided  into  two  per- 
manent classes,  the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  The  existence  of 
these  two  classes  is  the  very  essence  of  monarchy.  Their 
interests  arc  necessarily  adverse — a  circumstance  enforcing 
upon  the  former  a  general  activity  in  support  of  their  pre- 
eminence. In  states  actually  or  approximately  despotic 
standing  armies  and  frequent  wars  are  the  forces  for  this 
purpose;  where  a  nominal  place  is  assigned  to  the  demo- 
cratic principle,  permanent  political  parties  might  servo  in 
lieu  of  the  soldier  to  uphold  the  political  machinery,  but, 
in  general,  they  only  supplement  him.  The  measure  of 
!ro\  cnuncntal  activity  in  monarchical  states  has  varied  from 
the  grinding  tyranny  prefigured  by  Nimrod  the  man-hunter 
down  to  that  modern  crown  which  is  a  mere  bauble,  abso- 
lutely inert,  save  so  far  as  it  in  valves  expense  and  a  consequent 
burden  upon  labor.  From  the  earliest  times  wars  have  been 
found  necessary,  not  only  to  give  employment  to  the  state 
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officers — i.  e.  the  king  and  his  nobles — but  also  to  color  the 
pretence  of  their  usefulness,  and  through  military  discip- 
line to  organize  in  their  hands  a  power  adequate  to  support 
their  authority.  Thus,  in  great  monarchies  the  so-styled 
common  people  have  always  been  oppressed  by  enormous 
establishments,  military  or  naval,  or  both.  These  are  easily 
justified  to  unreflecting  observers  on  the  score  of  necessity, 
for  aggressive  wars  by  monarchs  in  furtherance  of  ambi- 
tious designs  being  of  constant  recurrence,  armed  organi- 
zation for  defence  seems  a  requisite.  War,  with  its  inherent 
rapine  and  cruelty,  is  not,  indeed,  due  to  the  crimes  of  any 
one  monarch ;  but  the  fact  remains  patent  that  it  is  an  evil 
founded  in  the  principle  of  monarchy,  and  inseparable  from 
it.  The  active  and  enterprising  spirits  of  every  clime  and 
age  have  found  seductive  occupation  in  these  war-estab- 
lishments, and  through  their  agency  large  portions  of  soci- 
ety have  always  been  withdrawn  from  useiul  employments 
to  feed  upon  the  labor  of  the  rest.  The  desolation  pro- 
duced by  foreign  wars,  and  the  internal  oppression  result- 
ing in  time  of  peace  from  war-establishments  and  their  ad- 
juncts, are  both  due  to  the  vices  of  the  ruling  classes.  In 
this  self-evident  proposition  effectual  reforms  must  long 
since  have  taken  root  but  for  the  natural  tendency  to  ac- 
cuse our  neighbors  instead  of  correcting  our  own  faults,  and 
the  difficulty  of  the  latter  task  in  any  one  of  many  neigh- 
boring independent  states. 

The  annals  of  government  are  consequently  little  else 
than  a  recital  of  the  devices  by  which  from  the  beginning 
every  civil  society  has  been  preyed  upon  by  its  own  offi- 
cial corps.  This  is  easily  efl'ected  wherever  monarchy  or 
aristocracy  prevails.  Democracy,  being  based  upon  abso- 
lute equality,  admits  of  no  governing  class,  nor  of  any  in- 
terest adverse  to  the  people  in  those  who  conduct  the  public 
business.  But  by  artifice  and  irregular  methods  the  latter 
may  become  a  class,  may  grasp  powers  incompatible  with 
the  nature  of  the  government,  and  may  involve  their 
country  in  all  the  evils  incident  to  hereditary  rule.  Per- 
secution for  moral  non-conformity,  so  grateful  to  the  ill- 
regulated  mind,  may  be  from  time  to  time  practised  until 
resistance  is  provoked  and  a  color  afforded  for  war.  To  this 
condition  the  grandly  patriotic  spirit  engendered  by  free 
institutions  gives  great  force  and  breadth ;  the  entire  people 
at  once  rush  to  arms,  and  public  debt  is  incurred  at  a  pace 
twenty-fold  more  rapid  than  would  be  tolerated  under  the 
cautiously  regulated  corruption  of  monarchies.  These  are 
abuses,  and  are  deviations  from  the  democratic  principle. 
Their  prevention  is  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen. 

Unmixed  democracy  is  the  principle  of  government  rec- 
ognized in  Switzerland  and  in  various  portions  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent.  In  the  U.  S.  of  America  it  nominally  ex- 
ists, and  upon  the  grandest  scale.  They  therefore  present 
the  best  practical  illustration  of  what  it  is  in  its  present 
stage  of  development.  Any  shortcomings  in  practice  there 
discernible  may  serve  to  indicate  the  advisable  line  of  prog- 
ress in  endeavoring  to  perfect  its  machinery  ;  and  whatmany 
other  nations  seem  inclined  to  imitate  ought  to  be  freed,  if 
possible,  from  existing  defects. 

The  founders  of  the  American  Union  recognized  not  only 
the  ineptitude  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy,  but  the  neces- 
sity of  repressing  in  the  newly  conceived  system  their 
most  conspicuous  abuses.  Standing  armies  were  denounced 
as  dangerous  to  liberty  ;  wars  for  the  extension  of  territory 
were  regarded  as  unjust,  foreign  alliances  as  inexpedient, 
and  public  debt  as  mischievous;  but,  strangely  enough,  no 
barriers  whatever  were  instituted  against  any  of  these 
practices.  On  the  contrary,  powers  to  introduce  and  foster 
the  most  dangerous  of  them  were  expressly  delegated,  in 
the  name  of  the  people,  to  their  public  agents.  The  nat- 
ural ill-effects  were  foreseen ;  but  they  were  deemed  sus- 
ceptible of  being  kept  within  endurable  bounds.  Monarchy 
and  aristocracy  were  indeed  effectually  repudiated  for  the 
time.  Neither  could  long  exist  without  hereditary  distinc- 
tions, nor  could  these  be  upheld  where  commerce  in  land 
was  free,  and  inheritances  were  equally  partible  by  com- 
pulsion or  from  social  habit;  so  primogeniture  and  the  ac- 
customed contrivances  for  rendering  estates  permanently 
inalienable  were  extirpated.  This  was  effected  by  laws 
harmonizing  so  perfectly  with  the  common  instincts  of 
humanity  as  to  seem  proof  against  repeal.  In  view  of 
these  things,  and  of  the  advances  attained  in  civilization 
and  power  of  thought,  the  most  despondent  do  not  antici- 
pate that  distinct  ranks  in  society  can  ever  be  re-established. 
Americans  therefore  regard  monarchy  and  aristocracy  as 
utterly  and  irrevocably  banished  from  their  country,  and 
consequently  suppose  that  in  the  U.  S.,  and  for  those  coun- 
tries which  may  reconstruct  their  political  fabrics  upon  the 
American  model,  democracy  has  fulfilled  its  mission.  Yet 
perhaps  this  great  and  just  principle  has  not  yet  accom- 
plished more  than  a  modification  of  the  social  evils  initi- 
ated, nurtured,  and  brought  to  maturity  in  the  Old  World 
by  its  opposites,  monarchy  and  aristocracy. 


In  framing  every  government  hitherto  instituted  amongst 

men,  one  of  the  aims  was  to  enable  the  rulers — by  which  is 

meant  the  office-holders — to  gratify  their  ambition  or  their 

avarice,  or  both,   at  the  expense  of  the   ruled — that  is  to 

I  say,  the   mass  of  the  people.     The  former,  as  military  or 

Kolitical  leaders,   have  always   laid  the  foundations,  and 
ave  anticipated,  at  the  least,  employment  in  superintend- 
ing the  structure.     Purity  of  motive  may  be  admitted  in 
.  many  cases,  so  far  as  individual  consciousness  is  concerned ; 
|   but  self-love  is  both  inherent   and  blind.     The    founder, 
i  while  conscious  of    no  object   but   the   public   good,  has 
always  had  an  eye  to  his  own  gratification,  and  his  work 
has  invariably  been  in  some  respects  accommodated  to  that 
end.     This    infirmity   tainted    the   most    ancient    political 
structures,  and  has  in  some  degree  affected   all   their  suc- 
cessors.    Organizing  places  and  public  employments  has 
ever   received   an    attention   not   measured    by   necessity, 
or,  in   other  words,  by  the  interests   of  the  people.     AVe 
have  seen,  accordingly,  that  whilst  ostracising  monarchy 
the  founders  of  the  American  Union  invested  it  with  most 
of  the  powers  by  which  the  few  had  oppressed  the  many  in 
all  previous  times. 

The  State  governments  were  framed  in  the  same  way. 
The  powers  of  government  in  common  use,  originally  de- 
signed by  the  office-holding  aristocracy  to  create  or  uphold 
their  own  interests  against  the  governed  mass,  were  all 
sanctioned.  Under  the  vicious  and  unjust  systems  pre- 
viously existing  they  were  no  doubt  indispensable;  they 
were  therefore  assumed  to  be  necessary,  even  in  a  repre- 
sentative democracy.  Conceding  all  these  functions  to  be 
thus  inseparable  from  regular  government  in  any  of  its 
forms  was  the  error  of  that  day.  Assuming  this,  the  mani- 
fest and  undeniable  tendency  to  abuse  furnished  no  sup- 
?ort  to  any  useful  argument.  It  only  led  to  further  error. 
t  was  thought  to  prove  the  necessity  of  devising  various 
new  artificial  checks.  And  incompliance  with  this  reason- 
ing there  was  generated,  in  the  councils  of  a  simple  and 
frugal  people,  a  government  which,  though  based  upon  a 
single  principle,  and  that  of  the  simplest  nature,  was  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  multitude  of  its  offices,  in  the  multi- 
fariousness  of  its  forms,  and  in  its  general  complexity. 
As  the  checks  and  balances  of  the  mixed  system  existing 
in  England  had  developed  the  best  administration  then 
known,  it  was  thought  that,  monarchy  and  all  hereditary 
distinctions  being  excluded,  complexity  would  afford  ade- 
quate preventives  of  official  malversation.  The  same  ex- 
ample induced  a  reliance  upon  the  free  action  of  political 
parties  as  a  motive-power  to  keep  the  official  counter- 
checks in  healthy  action.  Obvious  distinctions  between 
the  old  and  the  new  governments  seem  to  have  been  over- 
looked. In  the  former  permanently  antagonistical  interests 
were  legalized,  and  so  commingled  in  the  political  consti- 
tution as  to  induce  and  necessitate  continual  conflict  as  a 
duty.  Each  of  the  three  estates  was  there  obliged  to  main- 
tain a  constant  contention  with  the  others,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect its  own  peculiar  and  rightful  privileges ;  whilst  in  the 
U.  S.  there  were  to  be  no  classes,  no  separate  estates,  and 
no  peculiar  privileges.  Everything  was  reduced  to  the 
dead  level  of  absolute  equality;  there  was  nothing  funda- 
mental that  needed  a  check  or  requiring  to  be  balanced; 
peace  and  tranquillity  were  the  spirit  and  nature  of  the 
government  adopted.  The  practicability  of  a  government 
amongst  frail  mortals  with  objects  and  leading  to  results 
so  grandly  beneficent  was,  however,  an  untried  experiment. 
Those  who  inaugurated  it  did  well;  their  achievements 
were  creditable,  even  though  perfection  may  not  have  been 
attained.  Progress  in  modes  of  enforcing  the  principle 
instituted  was,  doubtless,  the  patriotic  expectation  of  those 
who,  while  dreading  the  powers  created,  found  themselves 
unable,  from  want  of  apposite  precedents  or  experience,  to 
construct  at  that  time  a  more  perfect  system.  Oppression 
by  a  permanently  privileged  class  had  theretofore  been  the 
grievance  of  nations.  Such  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and 
apparently  in  fact,  as  oppression  of  the  people  by  them- 
selves was  not  anticipated;  to  their  virtue  and  intelligence 
it  was  therefore  committed  to  carry  the  experiment  to  its 
full  fruition,  with  an  admonitory  warning  that  perpetual 
vigilance  was  the  price  of  liberty.  The  extent  to  which 
popular  vigilance  could  be  kept  in  beneficial  action  was 
then  a  problem ;  in  some  respects  it  is  still  so. 

In  a  great  and  prosperous  state  the  private  interests  of 
business  or  pleasure  afford  engrossing  employments.  Minds 
fully  occupied  with  such  subjects  cannot  be  at  the  same 
time  employed  on  large  conceptions  of  governmental 
policy  and  in  devising  plans  for  their  execution.  This  is 
more  especially  true  in  respect  to  that  portion  of  the  citi- 
zens who  are  most  favored  oy  fortune  or  have  enjoyed  the 
highest  advantages  of  education  and  culture.  It  is  emi- 
nently true  of  those  in  affluence.  An  active  attention  to 
great  political  interests  by  the  latter  is  a  rare  phenomenon. 
The  wealthy  who  are  unsatisfied  and  still  thirsting  for 
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more  arc  equally  regardless  of  governmental  action,  unless 

It-. I  to  -ci-k  aid  fur  their  private  enterprises  thlOOgfa  otlirial 

favoritism.       The    l]ccvs-:ir\  ,  and  of  course  quil> 

Cre-occupaiiiiii  "I'  the  cili/.ens  in  I  heir  private  affairs,  nut 
ick  of  judgment  or  intelligence,  will  he  found,  on  n  careful 
scrutiny,  lo  !M-  tin-  '_'n-;il  irii|n'dniieut  to  wise  und  just  ad- 
ministration in  r0pFM6atmtlva  dttnoQTMtafc  There  ismuch 
injustice  on  both  Hides  in  the  mutual  criminations  which 
disfigured  the  early  debates  of  parlies  in  America  on  this 
topic.  It  was  never  a  fact  that  one  party  distrusted  itir 
popular  j illinium  I,  ur  t  lint  I  he  ot  her  relied  upon  it.  All  t ho 
leaders  well  knew  that,  as  the  political  system  was  ar- 
ranged, the  people  couM  never  net  ilireetly  on  public 
afl'airs,  and  those  leaders  failed  to  ih-vivi-  an  r!;- 
method  of  securing  in  permanence  the  choice  of  desirable 
legislators.  It  is  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  in  a  repre- 
sentative deni'icntcy  popular  attention  can  bo  kept  riveted 
on  public  affairs  by  the  contentions  of  party.  In  mi.xcd 
governments  this  may  be  possible.  There  antagonistical 
parties  are  supposed  to  bo  founded  on  conflicting  ideas  or 
principles  expressed  in  intelligible  maxims,  and  the  orig- 
inal faith  of  each  party,  together  with  the  social  and  po- 
litical condition  in  which  it  originated,  is  consequently 
perpetuated  in  the  same  lines  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. It  may  thus  acquire  a  fixed  place  in  the  mind  and 
heart,  and  may  become  an  active  moral  sentiment.  In  a 
representative  democracy  there  is  no  legitimate  basis  for 
just  and  honorable  antagonisms  of  this  permanent  cha- 
racter. During  the  brief  period  of  unsettled  opinion  whilst 
the  constitution  is  being  constructed  and  put  into  operation 
there  may  be  aliment  for  such  parties,  but  fundamental 
differences  of  political  sentiment  must  soon  disappear. 
The  citizens  then  find  themselves  blended  together  as  one 
class,  and  occupying  without  distinction  the  same  unalter- 
able plane  of  absolute  equality.  Honest  and  intelligent 
political  contention  in  the  true  sense  of  the  expression 
must  then  cease.  Thenceforth  democrats  are  the  only 
legitimate  party  ;  if  any  other  can  be  supposed  to  exist,  its 
members  are  foes  to  the  constitution.  It  was  only  prior 
to  and  during  the  first  decade  of  their  constitutional  union, 
if  ever,  that  a  monarchical  party  existed  in  the  American 
States.  During  that  brief  period  pure  and  honorable  minds 
might  have  hoped  for  the  re-establishment  of  ancient  prin- 
ciples. When  that  hope  perished  a  great  change  com- 
menced. As  in  the  nature  of  things  was  inevitable,  the 
so-called  political  parties  have  ever  since  been  gradually 
losing  their  hold  upon  distinctive  opinions,  and  tending  to 
a  unity  of  views  and  purposes  in  which  principles  have 
little  part.  With  such  a  unity  parties  can  be  nothing  more 
than  bands  of  rival  leaders,  keeping  on  foot,  and  employed 
as  their  respective  forces,  bodies  of  traders  in  the  business 
or  occupation  of  manipulating  the  masses,  the  ballots,  or 
the  returns.  A  government  carried  on  by  such  agencies 
must  at  last  attain  a  worse  perfection  than  any  which  could 
exist  under  monarchical  forms.  According  to  these,  the 
king  and  his  nobles,  as  ruling  officers,  have  a  permanent 
interest  in  the  state  descendible  to  their  heirs.  For  the 
protection  of  that  inheritance  and  for  the  benefit  of  their 
posterity  they  will  take  some  care  of  the  state.  In  a  rep- 
resentative democracy'  the  office-holders  of  the  hour  are 
the  rulers  of  the  hour;  their  term  is  brief,  and  if  corrupt 
they  will,  like  the  similarly  situated  pashas  of  Turkey, 
make  haste  to  grow  rich,  for  their  positions  are  soon  to  be 
surrendered  to  others. 

It  is  not  through  parties  contending  for  control  of  the 
government  that  the  benefits  of  democracy  can  be  realized. 
The  principle  itself  must  be  placed  beyond  the  power  of 
such  parties.  Permanent  barriers,  like  those  devised 
against  monarchy,  must  be  introduced,  which  shall  abso- 
lutely restrain  governmental  agents — that  is  to  say,  the 
office-holders — from  any  action  not  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  the  common  weal.  Public  offices  and  employments 
must  he  thus  rendered  undesirable  to  the  indolent  and  the 
avaricious.  If  this  can  bo  effected  under  any  form,  it  is 
possible  in  a  representative  democracy.  The  other  prin- 
ciples nre  directly  opposed  to  it,  and  wholly  incompatible 
witli  it.  Its  practicability  in  the  former  depends  upon  the 
question  whether  a  persistently  active  and  capable  super- 
vision of  the  ruling  office-holder  can  be  established  among 
those  who  neither  hold  nor  expect  office — that  is  to  say, 
among  the  burden-bearing  multitude  who  support  the  offi- 
cial corps.  The  last  requisite  is  thus  pointedly  defined  for 
the  purpose  of  excluding  from  reliance  in  their  assumed 
office  as  "sentinels  on  the  watch-tower  of  liberty"  the 
organized  class  of  office-seekers,  constituting,  in  partisan 
phraseology,  the  opposition.  In  effect,  and  quite  consci- 
ously too  during  advanced  stages  of  political  degradation, 
these  will  actually  become  allies  of  the  party  in  power. 
Their  function  is  to  perpetuate  among  the  people  a  delu- 
sive reliance  upon  that  pretended  but  unreal  conflict  con- 
cerning principles  which  traders  in  politics  always  affect. 


Through  the  ordinary  revolution!  of  the  political  lottery 
such  contestants  divide  between  them»el\e-.  and  alter- 
nately enjoy,  all  that  through  the  forms  of  law  can  be 
wrung  from  the  multitude.  They  have  been  known  to 
f  in  perfect  liiirinnuv  i  us  the  means  of 

accomplishing  a  prearranged  result. 

Democracy,  regarded  as  a  principle,  plainly  indi 
the  means  of  instituting  this  needful  supervision.  *ln 
public  emergencies  the  heroic  virtues  do  indeed  exhibit 
thcmschcs  in  acts  of  great  disinterestedness,  but  tl 
very  little  of  this  spirit  displayed  whilst  nations  ar.  u, 
their  normal  condition.  In  an  exceedingly  small  or  great  I  \ 
impoverished  country  the  vices  natural  to  rulers  ma.\ ,  in 
deed,  be  without  opportunities;  but  in  a  great  and  prosper- 
ous state  there  is  no  possible  safeguard  against  robbery  by 
those  who  control  the  machinery  of  government,  if  the 
machinery  be,  in  itself,  adequate  to  effect  that  object  when 
pushed  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Those  who  enact  the  laws 
and  administer  them  will  always  promote  their  private  in- 
terests at  the  public  cost  if  vested  with  sufficient  power. 
Such  is  human  nature,  no  matter  what  form  or  name  the 
government  may  adopt.  Democracy  accepts  this  as  an 
indisputable  truth,  and,  distrusting  all  rulers,  it  gives  to 
none  of  them  any  power  that  can  safely  be  withheld.  The 
policy  of  instituting  cheeks  upon  power  unavoidably 
granted,  though  not  to  be  absolutely  repudiated,  is  of  little 
value.  Appointing  one  set  of  official  persons  to  watch 
another  is  a  bootless  contrivance.  The  remedy  really  ag- 
gravates the  disease;  it  fosters  the  primary  evil  of  govern- 
ment— a  multiplication  of  public  agents.  The  watcher 
and  the  watched  soon  learn  to  co-operate  for  joint  benefit 
in  the  work  of  deluding  the  mass,  whom  it  is  the  interest 
of  both  to  circumvent.  The  judiciary  may  form  an  ex- 
ception. The  ancient  practice  of  assigning  reasons  for 
the  judgment  pronounced  still  exists,  and  the  duty  is  re- 
garded as  unavoidable.  This,  with  the  institution  of  re- 
view on  appeal,  does  afford  a  protection  of  some  strength. 
Besides,  for  the  honor  of  our  common  nature  let  it  be  said, 
as  it  is  true,  that  the  habitual  study  of  justice  tends  to 
create  a  sincere  love  of  it. 

The  inherent  vice  of  all  governments  is  a  tendency 
amongst  the  official  rulers  to  devour  the  people's  substance, 
and  the  only  remedy  is  in  a  strict  application  of  the  demo- 
cratic principle.  All  powers  which  can  be  dispensed  with 
should  be  withheld  from  the  government,  and  numerous 
vicious  methods  now  in  the  highest  favor  should  be  sup- 
pressed. Permitting  revenue  or  the  means  of  defraying 
public  expenditures  to  be  drawn  from  duties,  imposts,  ex- 
cises, loans,  or  any  source  whatever  other  than  immediate 
taxation,  enables  those  who  control  the  administration  to 
conceal  their  waste  of  the  people's  wealth,  and  protect* 
them  from  any  effective  supervision.  Compelling  them  to 
procure  all  revenue  from  the  last-named  source  would  ob- 
viate both  of  these  evils. 

This  assertion  may  require  proof.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  whole  electoral  body  cannot  directly  govern.  Even 
were  the  electors  composed  only  of  the  most  learned  and 
enlightened  of  the  non-office-holders,  they  could  afford 
neither  the  time  nor  leisure  to  govern  directly  by  their  own 
act,  or  to  watch  the  machinery  of  government  in  its  varied 
details,  and  by  that  sort  of  guardianship  prevent  abuse. 
They  could  not  even  study,  in  this  extended  sphere,  the 
character  and  capacity  of  their  representatives.  To  hope 
for  any  of  these  things  were  idle  and  visionary.  There  ii 
just  one  thing  tending  to  secure  good  government,  and  one 
only  that  the  mass  can  do.  Each  citizen  can  for  himself — 
and  if  suitably  spurred  to  the  duty  he  will — give  attention 
to  preventing  exactions  from  his  own  private  purse,  made 
directly  before  bis  eyes  by  government  officials.  From  this 
tendency  of  the  human  mind  a  supervisory  spirit  among 
the  tax-paying  electors  may  bo  evoked.  In  great  emer- 
gencies patriotic  zeal  may  bo  relied  upon,  but  the  needs  of 
every-day  life  can  be  supplied  in  no  other  way  than  by  thus 
appealing  to  the  common  and  constantly  active  impulses 
of  mere  individual  self-interest.  The  difficulty  of  inducing 
the  citizen  to  pay  taxes  directly  must  be  admitted.  The 
very  quality  of  mind  which  is  relied  upon  for  thus  utilizing 
public  expenditure,  and  consequent  taxation,  creates  an 
aversion  to  this  duty.  The  evil  art  of  the  politician  who 
calls  himself  a  statesman  consists  in  perceiving  and  acting 
upon  the  absurd  preference  for  being  robbed  extensively 
through  the  secret  and  unfelt  instrumentality  of  duties, 
excises,  and  the  like,  rather  than  paying  directly  moderate 
exa-tinns  in  the  form  of  taxes.  This  weakness  of  the 
citizen  forms  the  strength  of  those  evil  counsellors  who 
misgovern  the  state.  It  must  be  corrected,  or  intolerable 
evils  will  ensue.  In  the  action  of  Congress,  of  the  State 
legislatures,  and  of  the  municipalities  official  extravagance 
has  been  fostered  to  a  shocking  extent  by  allowing  these 
nnfelt  methods  of  raising  revenue,  borrowing  money  for 
long  terms  on  the  public  credit  being  the  most  promi- 
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nent.  Unless  the  numerous  governments  intertwined  in  the 
American  system  can  be  checked  in  this  career,  the  system 
itself  must  ere  long  perish.  This  cannot  be  accomplished 
otherwise  than  by  absolutely  forbidding  all  methods  of  ob- 
taining revenue  or  funds  for  outlay  other  than  immediate 
taxation.  The  use  of  those  other  methods  is  the  root  of 
every  avoidable  governmental  abuse  that  exists  in  the  U.  S., 
or  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  can  exist  in  any  country 
blessed  with  a  democratic  constitution.  If  taxes  form  the 
only  allowed  sources  of  expenditure,  frugality  will  ensue, 
and  under  the  shadow  of  frugality  serious  mischiefs  can 
scarcely  prevail.  Though  labor  may  ultimately  sustain  it, 
simple  taxation  must  always  be  paid,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  those  who  possess  property.  A  policy  which  would 
draw  directly  at  the  moment  of  need,  and  from  the  pockets 
of  this  class,  through  the  immediate  agency  of  the  tax- 
gatherer,  the  whole  supply  for  public  expenditure,  would 
keep  its  members,  from  a  regard  to  their  own  private  in- 
terests, under  the  pressure  of  a  constant  and  potent  stim- 
ulus to  restrain  injudicious  enterprises  in  war  or  peace. 
Such  a  policy  would  induce  effective  attention  to  the  elec- 
tion of  inexpensive  legislators.  It  would  form  a  double 
goad,  prompting  the  constituent  to  vigilance  on  this  one 
point  in  the  choice  of  his  representative,  and  coercing  the 
latter  to  frugality.  A  more  extensive  sphere  than  this  will 
never  be  acted  on  by  any  beneficial  vigilance  of  the  elector : 
the  unalterable  constitution  of  human  nature  forbids  it. 

Perhaps  the  class  referred  to  will  never  consent  to  place 
themselves  under  this  incitement  to  diligence.  If  so,  the 
great  North  American  republic  should  not  be  adopted  as  a 
model  by  revolutionists,  for  ere  long,  in  closing  its  career 
as  a  democracy,  it  may  extinguish  the  last  hope  of  good 
government,  and  confirm  views  expressed  by  a  philosophi- 
cal historian  two  thousand  years  ago.  "  From  the  despo- 
tism," says  he,  "  in  which  it  naturally  begins,  every  human 
society  passes  through  a  succession  of  governments,  each 
more  liberal  than  its  immediate  predecessor,  but  each  in 
its  turn  decaying  from  internal  abuses,  until  at  last,  having 
reached  the  loosest  or  most  liberal  form  attainable,  a  refuge 
from  intolerable  evils  is  found  by  completing  the  circuit 
and  returning  to  that  arbitrary  rule  under  which  it  com- 
menced. Thus  it  has  ever  been  and  ever  will  be  with 
human  governments."  This  prediction  may  not  be  verified 
if  the  Americans  will  expunge  from  their  fundamental  law 
the  powers  which  are  foreign  to  its  nature  and  fatal  to  its 
usefulness.  The  changes  needed  are  not  organic  except 
in  form;  they  involve  no  departure  from  any  principles 
adopted  or  sanctioned  by  the  fathers;  they  only  remove 
the  seeds  of  decay  inadvertently  sown  by  copying  adminis- 
trative rules  from  monarchical  precedents.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  changes  has  been  stated ;  some  further 
illustration  may  be  proper. 

The  creation  of  public  debt  diminishes  present  drafts  upon 
the  people,  as  duties,  excises,  and  the  like  expedients  con- 
ceal them.  Both,  consequently,  facilitate  wars  and  need- 
less public  works.  War  delights  inconsiderate  youth  by 
its  excitements  and  grasping  age  by  its  tender  of  the  most 
desirable  investments.  Thus,  the  greatest  of  evils  is  hailed 
as  a  blessing,  and  profligate  expenditure  for  purposes  civil 
and  military  made  easy.  If,  on  the  contrary,  every  govern- 
mental outlay  were  immediately  defrayed  by  the  tax- 
payers, very  different  results  would  ensue.  The  most 
wary  and  influential  of  the  citizens,  instead  of  being 
tempted  to  foster  expense,  would  find  in  the  shadow  of 
the  approaching  tax-gatherer  a  potent  stimulus  to  labor 
for  its  prevention.  The  consequent  diminution  of  govern- 
ment jobs  would  relieve  from  public  employ  the  multitudes 
whom  corrupt  officials  now  drive  to  the  polls  as  cattle  to 
the  shambles.  Free  trade  would  follow  as  an  inevitable 
consequence,  and  the  enormous  patronage  of  the  custom- 
house would  cease,  together  with  a  multitude  of  connected 
abuses  and  oppressions.  The  rapine  and  favoritism  dis- 
played in  taxing  all  others  for  the  means  to  confer  a  bounty 
upon  manufacturers  would  likewise  disappear..  The  pre- 
valent weakness  before  adverted  to  is  exhibited  in  advocat- 
ing a  tariff  reduced  to  the  revenue  standard.  Obtaining 
revenue  in  this  secret  or  unfelt  method,  independently  of 
its  keeping  up  a  costly  and  vicious  establishment,  is  in 
itself  a  positive  evil.  A  sensibly  felt  pressure,  in  the  form 
of  taxation,  is  an  indispensable  provocative  to  that  vigi- 
lance among  the  tax-paying  electors  which  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Indeed  the  only  political  evil  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  extensive  reforms  suggested  in  this  article 
is  that  the  expenses  of  government  might  become  so  reduced 
that  taxation  to  defray  them  would  cease  to  be  felt,  and 
consequently  cease  to  spur  the  elector  to  care  in  the  choice 
of  his  representatives. 

Government  should  possess  no  authority  to  coin  its  own 
bullion  or  metals,  or  to  issue  any  currency  of  commerce  or 
paper  for  circulation  as  money.  No  revenue  or  income  should 
be  derived  from  the  public  domain,  nor  should  any  gifts  be 


made  therefrom,  unless  in  limited  portions  and  for   the 
encouragement  of  actual  settlers. 

By  means  of  general  laws  admitting  of  no  favoritism  or 
partiality  all  requisite  facilities,  through  corporate  forms 
or  otherwise,  should  be  afforded  to  individuals  for  conduct- 
ing every  description  of  lawful  business.  This  should 
include  banking,  insurance,  establishing  roads,  canals, 
docks,  fairs,  or  markets,  and  furnishing  supplies  of  cvi  v 
description,  and  like  objects.  Under  this  head  there  is  the 
greatest  room  for  progress  in  effectively  applying  the  de- 
mocratic principle,  so  as  to  prevent  any  needless  action  by 
the  government,  or  the  employment  of  its  officers  in  any 
affairs  that  experience  might  show  could  be  safely  com- 
mitted to  individuals  as  a  business.  Regulation  by  general 
laws  being  sufficient  for  all  useful  ends  in  that  connection, 
no  power  should  exist  to  create,  repeal,  or  alter  any  private 
corporation.  Alonopolies  and  fraudulent  or  extortionate 
rivalries  in  trade  should  be  alike  prohibited,  as  well  as  all 
power  of  enacting  private  laws.  A  general  structural  law 
for  each  kind  of  civil  division,  say  counties,  towns,  cities, 
and  villages,  should  bo  adopted,  subject  to  alteration  only 
by  amendments  likewise  general  in  their  application.  This 
would  at  once  reduce  the  volume  of  statute  law,  simplify 
its  form,  conduce  to  its  intelligibility,  diminish  litigation, 
and  restrain  corrupt  practices.  Under  a  system  of  which 
this  affords  a  specimen,  laws  might  become  few,  simple, 
and  easily  understood.  We  should  not  behold  in  one 
single  State  of  the  Union  a  legislative  body  sitting  for 
four  months  of  each  year,  surrounded  by  a  hired  lobbv, 
and  engaged  in  confounding  the  courts  and  the  people  with 
two  thousand  pages  of  additional  legislation,  most  of  it 
hurriedly  passed  during  the  last  week  of  the  session  in 
such  confusion  and  disorder  that  the  clerks,  if  disposed, 
can  make  alterations  in  bills  after  their  passage  and  before 
their  formal  engrossment  or  authentication  as  laws. 

The  power  to  declare  and  wage  war  cannot  be  withheld, 
but  it  should  be  as  much  restricted  as  possible.  Perhaps 
withholding  power  to  borrow  money  is  alone  sufficient  for 
this  purpose.  Some  ingenuity  might  be  required  in  fram- 
ing inhibitions  of  other  devices  for  the  creation  of  public 
debt,  but  absolute  prevention  is  not  impossible,  and  is  im- 
peratively necessary.  The  power  to  borrow  money,  if  it 
exist  at  all,  cannot  be  limited  or  duly  guarded.  In  a  great 
and  populous  state,  separated  by  a  wide  ocean  from  any 
powerful  rival  or  enemy,  armies,  navies,  forts,  arsenals, 
;  military  schools,  and  standing  armies  or  navies  of  any  de- 
scription, however  slight,  might  safely  be  dispensed  with. 
Until  a  period  quite  recent,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce  were  degrading  employments ;  no  occupation 
was  honorable  except  that  of  a  soldier.  This  distinction 
might  ere  long  be  precisely  reversed,  and  military  service, 
as  the  adopted  pursuit  of  a  lifetime,  be  entirely  unknown. 
Even  before  the  telegraphic  current  had  traversed  the  ocean 
the  diplomatic  corps  was  useless;  it  should  be  abolished. 
These  alterations,  besides  reducing  the  cost  of  government, 
would  leave  unemployed  a  large  amount  of  public  property 
which  might  be  judiciously  applied  to  the  reduction  of  ex- 
isting debts.  Dispensing  with  all  preparation  for  public 
defence,  and  trusting  for  the  safety  of  the  state  in  every 
emergency  to  the  means  which  might  then  be  brought  to- 
gether, would  not  be  hazardous.  The  history  of  our  race 
affords  abundant  proof  that  in  populous  countries  the  spirit 
which  rejoices  in  any  opportunity  to  make  war  has  always 
exceeded  the  necessity  for  its  employment.  Loyalty  might 
imagine  a  danger  to  government  from  lack  of  power  to  sup- 
press rebellion,  but  the  policy  suggested  would  render  for- 
midable rebellions  impossible.  Besides,  wars  are  becoming 
disfavored  even  in  monarchical  states.  The  light  of  sound 
morality  is  penetrating  even  the  dark  jungle  of  hereditary 
domination,  and  creating  a  general  repugnance  to  this  mis- 
chief. 

Little  progress  has  been  made  in  practically  applying 
the  democratic  principle  since  its  adoption.  Few  of  the 
steps  hitherto  taken  or  as  yet  proposed  by  parties  with  that 
profossed  object  are  of  a  beneficial  tendency.  It  might  ex- 
cusably have  been  imagined,  though  quite  false  in  fact, 
that  in  the  great  exemplar  of  Americans,  the  aristocratic 
tftnifti  republic  of  Great  Britain,  election  by  ballot  would  be 
a  boon  to  the  miserable  mine-laborer  or  cottier.  In  free, 
fertile,  and  prosperous  America  it  was  wholly  needless ; 
its  acceptance  was  a  reproach  to  the  poorer  citizen  and  a 
scandalous  acknowledgment  of  timidity  in  the  rich.  It 
njM'iM'i.l  the  door  to  frauds  innumerable.  Its  iuutility  to 
the  dependent  poor  has  been  demonstrated.  The  govern- 
ing faction  of  a  city  that  employs  in  public  works  one- 
tenth  of  its  electoral  body  has  sent  its  workman  to  the  poll 
in  charge  of  a  whipper-in,  who,  when  near  the  ballot-box, 
furnished  him  with  the  favored  ticket,  and  thence  until  its 
delivery  to  the  official  receiver  watched  the  hand  in  which  it 
had  been  placed.  After  the  ballot  there  came,  by  degrees, 
direct  election  to  a  very  great  multitude  of  offices.  This 
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fully  has  reached  its  climax.  In  New  York,  the  greatest 
of  thu  States,  not  one  of  the  best-informed,  most  active- 
minded,  mill  experienced  citizens  has  within  a  quarter  of  a 
century  exorcised  an  intelligent  choice  in  selecting  the 
numerous  ballots  required  at  nn  annual  election.  The 
tiling  is  absolutely  impossible,  unless  submitting  to  the  dio- 
tation  of  a  caucus  composed  .»['  politii-ians  liy  trade  can  be 
dr.'in.'d  an  intelligent  act  of  tin-  will  mill  judgment.  Know- 
ledge as  to  tin-  capacity  or  lilne-s  of  the  nominees  for  the 
various  stations  lulu'  tilled  could  nut  exist  in  liny  in.-liinoe, 
•.nscqiicntly  there  could  not  In1  an  enlightened  choice. 

No  peop] in  ever  sustain  tin-  burden  of  directly  choosing 

numerous  admini-l  rative  otlieers.  Tin-  popular  voice  should 
n«t  )>o  called  into  action  except  in  selecting  a  very  moderate 
nuinliiT  "I'  officers,  -ay  tin'  chief  executive  ami  the  legisla- 
tnrc.  The  fallacy  of  presidential  electors  should  of  course 
be  abolished.  The  existing  embarrassments  under  thin  head 
arc  about  ID  lie  curried  to  the  la-t  measure  of  compli 
which  perverse  ingenuity  is  supposed  tu  he  capable  of  de- 
vising. The  conception  called  cumulative  voting  is  sus- 
ceptible of  being  embodied  in  forms  of  innumerable  va- 
riety. It  demands  a  measure  of  skill,  intelligence,  care,  and 
attention  in  the  ordinary  citizen  which  Newton  or  La  Place 
could  scarcely  have  commanded  and  brought  into  efficient 
action  tinder  the  pressure  of  such  disturbing  influences  as 
are  necessarily  attendant  upon  a  popular  election  of  the 
horde  annually  chosen.  Ind 1.  the  pursuits  of  the  gam- 
bler would  afiford  the  best  apprenticeship  for  the  elector 
under  such  a  system.  In  respect  to  all  three  of  these  de- 
vices,  the  ballot,  the  direct  choice  of  administrative  officers, 
and  cumulative  voting,  ca"udid  and  thoughtful  minds  can 
hardly  differ.  The  tendency  of  each  and  all  of  them  is  un- 
<!eniably  to  establish  on  a  permanent  basis  the  trade  of 

polities. 

The  unsound  conceptions  which  gave  rise  to  the  ballot 
arc  precisely  paralleled  in  the  recent  laws  limiting  the  hours 
of  labor  nn  public,  works.  That  law  indicates  among  Amer- 
a  preparedness  for  servile  dependence.  A  freeman 
should  submit  to  no  law  on  such  a  subject;  his  own  volun- 
tary contract  should  alone  control. 

Ancestral  memories  amongst  Americans  have  consecrated 
religious  liberty,  and  it  has  hitherto  been  maintained;  but 
reformatory  progress  threatens  to  extinguish  it  by  a  polit- 
ical recognition  of  dogmas  in  Christian  theology.  The 
citizens  who  are-  not  Christians,  and  at  least  one-fifth  of 
those  who  are,  would  thus  bo  rendered  non-conformists, 
and  might  bo  made  liable  to  disabilities,  if  not  to  pains  and 
penalties,  for  their  disloyalty  to  the  orthodox  constitution. 
The  advocates  of  this  measure  may  not  bo  very  powerful  as 
yet,  but  among  them  are  persons  of  high  position  and  wide 
influence.  This  same  pernicious  conception  may  ultimately 
prevail  in  another  form.  The  revolting  sons  of  the  early 
colonists  were  without  adequate  means  of  educating  the 
young.  Many  of  the  race  born  in  the  city  of  New  York 
during  the  present  century  attained  full  age  without  learn- 
ing to  read.  A  State  school  system  was  deemed  judicious, 
and  doubtless  was  so.  Medicine  is  properly  applied  by 
charity  or  bounty  to  remove  disease.  This  system,  whcre- 
ever  applied,  had,  in  its  early  stages,  a  beneficial  effect.  It 
dispelled  that  low  grade  of  ignorance  which  was  the  only 
evil  under  this  head  demanding  strong  measures.  But  in 
ss  of  time  the  trading  politician  sci/cd  upon  .State 
education,  and  rendered  it,  to  a  considerable  extent,  another 
foster-parent  of  the  jobbery  and  electioneering  abuses  inci- 
dent to  a  loose  admin'ntra'ion.  It  is  in  some  places  enor- 
mously expensive,  a  means  of  official  patronage,  and  a  foot- 
ball to  be  tossed  to  and  fro  in  factious  contentions.  It 
seems  a  favorite  design  of  many  to  render  the  education  of 
children  under  State  regulations  compulsory  upon  their 
parents,  notwithstanding  that  those  regulations  should  re- 
quire the  use  of  particular  religions  books,  and  the  conse- 
quent inculcation  of  theological  opinions  which  may  bo  dis- 
believed by  the  latter  and  not  sought  by  the  former.  This 
would  be  a  plain  infraction  of  religious  liberty.  Religion 
can  exist  only  us  a  conviction  deeply  scaled  in  the  indi- 
vidual mind,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  essential  in  forming 
good  eiti/ens:  yet  from  the  variety  of  its  forms  non-inter- 
ference with  it  by  government  is  a  fixed  democratic  dogma. 
Theoretically,  there  seems  an  inconsistency  in  these  propo- 
sitions, but  practically  they  are  found  to  harmonize.  Re- 
ligious convictions  bring  into  full  action  the  voluntary 
principle,  and  divine  worship  is  nowhere  more  amply  pro- 
vided tor  than  in  the  U.S.  Thedifl'erenees  of  opinion  con- 
stituting what  is  called  sectarianism,  apart  from  which  re- 
ligion is  unknown,  form  the  precise  objection  to  govern- 
mental interference  with  religious  worship  hitherto  relied 
upon.  The  education  of  youti  in  a  method  which  should 
studiously  exclude  religious,  or  what,  as  lias  been  seen,  is 
the  same  thing,  sectarian  ideas,  would  be  pernicious,  as  tend- 
ing necessarily  to  form  bad  . -ili/ens.  This  would  seem  to 
show  conclusively  that  in  the  present  advanced  state  of 


American  social  life  education  of  the  young,  like  religious 
worship  for  the  mature,  should  be  left  to  the  voluntary 
principle.  To  perfect  the  policy  which  from  the  first  lor 
bade  governments  to  interfere  with  the  latter,  they  should 
now  be  commanded  to  withdraw  from  control  of  the  former. 
Religious  thought  or  observance  and  charitable  m  in  i-l  ration, 
of  which  gratuitous  teaching  forms  a  part,  embody  a  circle 
of  duties  too  pure  for  the  mere  statesman's  touch.  His  as- 
sumed aid  to  cither  it  it  do  not  begin  in  actual  obstruction 
ifl  sure  to  end  there. 

There  is  room  for  the  introduction  of  many  real  reforms. 
Short  terms  and  frequent  elections  are  no  doubt  necessary 
as  to  the  chief  executive  and  the  legislative  bodies.  Duo 
responsibility  to  the  real  sovereignty  —  i'.  e.  the  people  — 
cannot  otherwise  be  maintained  ;  but  us  to  all  other  officers 
removals  should  be  for  cause  only  —  thnt  is  to  say,  fault  or 
incapacity.  Rotation  in  respect  to  public  agents  of  any 
kind  is  a  mistake  in  doctrine.  Faithful  service  and  proved 
capacity  are  singular  grounds  of  disqualification.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  no  absolute  right  of  the  citizen 
is  invaded  by  introducing  certain  limits  to  eligibility;  and 
expediency  may  require  it  in  respect  to  one  office.  Indeed, 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a  long  quarantine  should  be 
required  between  exercising  military  command  and  aspir- 
ing to  the  chief  magistracy. 

To  guard  against  fraud,  registry  laws  are  expedient  in 
densely-peopled  districts.  A  considerable  period  should 
elapse  between  the  registry  and  the  vote,  without  allowing 
exceptions  on  account  of  intermediate  changes  in  residence. 
The  more  fixed  and  permanent  the  elector's  habits,  the  bet- 
ter his  duties  will  be  performed.  No  public  interest  is  sub- 
served by  a  multitudinous  or  floating  constituency;  it  is 
enough  if  the  electoral  body  bo  sufficiently  large  to  secure 
etlii'irnt  supervision  in  the  choice  of  representatives.  It 
would  be  expedient  to  exclude  from  the  elective  franchise 
all  officers  and  employes  receiving  pay  from  the  public. 
Vast  benefits  would  result  from  this  measure,  and  also  from 
denouncing  severe  penalties  against  compelling  this  class  to 
contribute  towards  the  expense  of  elections. 

The  Federal  government  was  designed  as  an  organ  of 
limited  powers,  yet  it  has  exhibited  ample  capacity  to 
crush  or  modify  at  will  not  only  State  institutions,  but  the 
States  themselves.  Practically  considered,  the  latter  exist 
merely  by  sufferance,  holding,  as  it  respects  the  essentials 
of  political  power,  no  higher  relation  to  the  central  author- 
ity than  towns  or  counties  do  to  the  States  in  which  they 
are  situated.  As  bulwarks  of  liberty  or  constitutional 
rights  they  are  nearly  if  not  entirely  powerless.  But  while 
thus  superannuated  and  rendered  ineffectual  for  the  high 
purposes  of  the  founders,  they  exercise  a  power  which 
tends  to  serious  mischiefs.  Through  their  conflicting  legis- 
lation, enforced  by  independent  judiciaries,  they  may  ulti- 
mately derange  the  laws  concerning  trade,  contracts,  and 
some  other  subjects  of  general  concern.  By  the  identity 
of  their  language,  moral  ideas,  and  social  habits,  and  by 
their  essential  proximity  effected  through  railroads  and 
telegraphs,  Americans  have  become  commercially  and  so- 
cially one  nation.  Conflicting  laws  and  a  jarring  juris- 
prudence amongst  them  should  be  prevented,  if  prevention 
be  practicable.  A  court  of  ultimate  appeal,  as  well  from 
the  State  as  from  the  Federal  tribunals,  composed  of  judges 
selected  by  the  States,  and  neither  subject  to  official  inter- 
ference nor  possessing  coercive  machinery  of  its  own,  might 
preserve  this  desirable  unity  of  jurisprudence  throughout 
the  whole  country,  and  might  also  defend  the  autonomy  of 
the  States.  Of  course  there  should  be  no  power  to  forbid,  de- 
feat, or  trammel  appeals  to  its  justice  by  increasing  its  num- 
bers or  by  any  device  whatever.  The  want  of  such  an  institu- 
tion has  been  keenly  felt  by  the  confederate  cantons  of  Switz- 
erland. A  precedent  may  be  found  in  that  modern  tribunal 
at  Lilbeck  which  reviewed  the  judicial  action  of  four  per- 
fectly independent  republics.  Probably  the  Amphictyonio 
Council  of  ancient  times  had  its  origin  in  similar  objects. 

The  course  of  reform  suggested  would  eventually  mature 
the  democratic  system  by  securing  to  all  citizens  the  ut- 
most measure  of  freedom,  affording  material  progress  every 
aid  to  its  most  perfect  development  which  an  equal  and 
impartial  government  can  bestow,  and  terminating  official 
misrule.  Its  aim  is  to  break  the  sceptre  of  the  tra> 
politician,  and  thus,  at  lost,  to  establish  liberty  on  the  only 
reliable  basis  —  a  popular  censorship  on  democratic  prin- 
ciples, perpetually  stimulated  to  its  duty  by  the  simple  ope- 
ration of  intelligent  self-interest.  <  luiu.i  s  II'CONMR. 

Dem'ocrat,  a  township  of  Carroll  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1122. 


Democ'rfttcs   (  ^^onimn^),  a  supposed    Pythagorean 

philosopher,  under  whose   name  a  collection   of  mora' 

.•ailed  the  ••  (ioldcn   .Maxims  "  I  yni^ai  xptxrai)  has  come 

down  to  our  time.     These  are  written  in  the   Ionic  .1 

and  arc  remarkable  for  their  simple  and  correct  character. 

The  author  is  otherwise  unknown,  and  the  age  of  the  col- 
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lection  is  not  determined.     They  are  printed  along  with 
the  collection  of  DEMOIIHILI:S  (which  see). 

HKXRY  DRISLER. 

Democrfttes,  an  Attic  orator  of  the  time  of  Demos- 
thenes, was  an  opponent  of  the  Macedonian  party.  He  is 
mentioned  in  the  Decrees  in  the  oration  of  Demosthenes, 
"  De  Corona,"  as  serving  with  Demosthenes  on  two  em- 
bassies— the  one  to  Philip  to  receive  the  oaths,  the  other  to 
the  Thcbans  to  enlist  them  on  the  side  of  Athens  against 
Philip.  'HENRY  DRISLER. 

Democ'ritus  [Gr.  ATIJIOKJUTO?],  a  celebrated  and  pro- 
found Greek  philosopher,  born  at  Abdera,  in  Thrace,  about 
400,  or,  some  say,  469  B.  C.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  disciple  of  Leucippus,  and  to  have  received  lessons  from 
some  Chaldiean  magi.  He  inherited,  it  is  said,  from  his 
father,  a  fortune  of  one  hundred  talents.  In  early  life  ho 
travelled  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  in  Egypt,  Greece,  Persia, 
and  India,  and  continued  his  travels  until  he  had  spent 
nearly  all  his  patrimony.  Having  returned  to  Abdera,  he 
declined  political  honors  and  employment,  preferring  to 
pass  his  life  in  study  and  retirement.  He  had  a  high  repu- 
tation for  virtue  as  well  as  learning.  He  appears  to  have 
been  versed  in  geometry,  physics,  natural  history,  and  ethics, 
on  which  subjects  he  wrote  numerous  works,  but  none  of 
them  are  now  extant.  According  to  the  later  biographers 
he  was  called  the  "  laughing  philosopher,"  from  his  habit 
of  laughing  at  the  follies  of  mankind.  He  was  a  man  of  noble, 
pure,  and  diligent  life.  It  appears  that  he  admitted  the 
existence  of  law  in  nature,  but  not  that  of  design.  He  died 
357  B.  C.  His  system  of  philosophy  is  known  as  the  atomic 
system.  He  taught  that  matter  is  eternal,  and  that  the 
universe  is  composed  of  empty  space  and  indivisible  atoms 
which  are  infinite  in  number.  To  these  atoms  he  attributes 
a  primary  motion,  which  brings  them  into  contact  and  forms 
innumerable  combinations,  the  result  of  which  is  seen  in 
the  multifarious  productions  and  phenomena  of  nature. 
He  imagined  that  the  soul  or  thought  is  produced  by  the 
motion  of  round  fiery  atoms.  Many  of  his  ideas  and  the- 
ories were  adopted  by  Epicurus,  and  explained  by  Lucre- 
tius in  his  poem  "  Do  Rerum  Natura."  Of  his  works  only 
the  smallest  fragments  have  been  preserved.  (See  G.  II. 
LEWES,  "Biographical  History  of  Philosophy;"  HITTER, 
"  History  of  Philosophy.") 

Democritus  (ATJUOKPITOS),  a  statuary  of  Sicyon  (whence 
his  name  appears  also  in  the  Doric  form  Damocritus), 
nourished  B.  C.  380.  Pliny  says  that  he  made  statues  of 
several  philosophers,  and  Pausauias  assigns  to  him  statues 
of  victors  in  the  games.  HENRY  DRISLER. 

Dcmod'ocus  (AinoSoieo!),  the  celebrated  bard  of  the 
Phseacians,  who  is  represented  in  the  "  Odyssey  "  as  sing- 
ing at  the  banquet  of  Alcinous  the  battles  and  the  fate  of 
the  Greeks  who  went  to  Troy,  with  the  conquest  and 
destruction  of  that  city,  and  also  the  loves  of  Mars  and 
Venus.  Later  writers,  who  regarded  him  as  an  historical 
personage,  represent  him  as  an  old  and  blind  musician  and 
poet  of  Corcyra,  who  composed  a  poem  on  the  destruction 
of  Troy  ('IXi'ou  aAtxns),  and  another  on  the  loves  of  Mars 
and  Venus.  HENRY  DUISLEH. 

Demogor'gon  [from  the  Gr.  £ai>o»<,  a  "  divinity,"  and 
•yopyds,  "terrible"],  a  dreadful  and  mysterious  being  al- 
luded to  by  some  of  the  later  classical  writers,  and  by  Boc- 
caccio, Ariosto,  Spenser,  Milton,  Shelley,  and  others.  In 
Shelley's  "  Prometheus  Unbound "  he  is  the  conqueror 
of  Jupiter.  The  ancients  dreaded  the  very  mention  of  his 
name. 

Demoiselle  [a  French  word  signifying  "young  lady  "], 
the  name  of  a  genus  of  birds  (Anthrojjoidea)  belonging  to 
the  family  Gruidaa,  remarkable  for  their  grace  and  sym- 
metry of  form.  (See  CRANE.)  None  of  them  occur  in 
North  America. 

De'raon,  or  Dae'mon  [Gr.  iai^av  or  feupoKtor ;  Lat. 
rfa?mo»],  a  term  of  Greek  origin,  used  in  classical  writers 
primarily  for  the  Supreme  Divinity,  sometimes  as  a  syno- 
nym for  9«t»,  a  "god;"  and  later  more  especially  as  a  tute- 
lary or  guardian  divinity  which  was  supposed  to  attend 
upon  men.  Thus,  Socrates  is  commonly  said  to  have  been 
attended  by  a  beneficent  dromon.  It  may  well  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  such  an  idea  is  justified  by  the  language 
of  Xenophon  (see  "Memorabilia,"  I.,  2  et  seq.)  or  Plato 
("Apol.  Socr.").  Socrates  appears  to  have  meant  simply 
that  a  divine  influence  or  intimation  of  some  kind  within 
him,  a  sign  or  voice  ((rijtieior,  ^urij,  in  Plato),  controlled  his 
actions.  (See  SOCRATES.)  According  to  Plato,  '•  Every  d;c- 
mon  is  a  middle  being  bet  ween  God  and  man."  "Intercourse 
between  gods  and  men  is  carried  on  by  dasmons."  He 
further  says,  "  The  poets  speak  excellently  when  they  say 
that  when  good  men  die  .  .  .  they  become  daemons."  These 
ideas  were  greatly  amplified  by  the  Neo-Platonists,  who 
divided  the  daemons  into  good  and  bad.  The  dread  of  evil 


dcemons  became  so  great  that  in  time  the  word  came  to  be 
almost  always  used  in  a  bad  sense.  In  the  Greek  New 
Testament  evil  spirits  are  often  called  daemons  ({ai^ii/ia, 
commonly  translated  "  devils  "),  and  Beelzebub  is  spoken 
of  as  the  prince  of  daemons  (6  ap%tav  TWV  bai^ovitav  ). 

Demon  (Aij/iwc),  an  Attic  orator,  was  a  nephew  of 
Demosthenes,  and  belonged  to  the  party  opposed  to  the 
Macedonians.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Demon  pro- 
posed a  decree,  which  was  passed,  for  recalling  Demosthenes 
from  exile.  HENRY  DRISLER. 

Demon  (ATJM""),  a  Greek  writer,  author  of  an  "  Atthis," 
or  "History  of  Attica,"  flourished  about  280  B.C.  His 
writings  were  regarded  as  of  no  great  authority.  He  is 
also  the  author,  according  to  Schncidewin  and  Miiller,  of 
a  work  on  proverbs  (irtp\  irapoi/iiii').  Of  both  these  works 
some  fragments  still  exist.  Those  of  the  proverbs  have  been 
inserted  in  the  "  Parcemiographi  Grieci  "  of  Schneidewin 
and  Leutsch,  and  all  the  extant  remains  have  been  collected 
by  Siebelis,  "  Phanodemi,  Demonis,  etc.  'ArQitwv  Frjigm.," 
Lcipsie,  1802,  and  by  Miiller,  "  Hist.  Grace.  Fragm.,"  vol.  i., 
pp.  378-383.  HENRY  DUISLER. 

Demo'nax  [Ai^i^of],  a  celebrated  Cynic  philosopher 
who  lived  and  taught  at  Athens  in  the  second  century  A.  D. 
His  claim  to  distinction,  however,  is  not  so  much  that  of 
a  teacher  of  philosophy  as  of  a  model  Cynic,  and  in  this 
character  he  is  depicted  in  Lucian's  treatise  called  after 
his  name.  Though  a  native  of  Cyprus,  he  passed  most 
of  his  life  in  Athens,  where  he  was  greatly  honored  while 
living,  and  when  dead  he  was  buried  by  the  public  with 
great  magnificence.  An  outline  of  his  doctrines  will  be 
found  in  HITTER'S  "History  of  Philosophy  "  (English  trans- 
lation), vol.  iv.,  p.  169,  and  several  of  his  apothegms  are 
given  in  ORELLI'S  "Opuscula  Grace,  vet.  Sententiosa," 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  144  trq.  HENRY  DRISLER. 

Demo'niac  [Gr.  iai^oi-tvVci'os-  ;  Lat.  ditmonincuR],  a 
person  possessed  of  or  controlled  by  evil  spirits.  Tiie  New 
Testament  abounds  in  narratives  of  demoniacal  possession, 
and  various  opinions  are  entertained  in  regard  to  the  cha- 
racter of  this  affliction. 

Demonol'ogy  [from  the  Gr.  <ac>ui>,  a  "  daemon,"  and 
Aoyos,  a  "treatise"],  a  treatise  upon  evil  spirits;  also  the 
doctrine  or  science  treating  of  the  nature  or  character  of 
evil  spirits.  Many  works  have  been  written  on  this  sub- 
ject. One  of  the  most  popular  is  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Let- 
ters on  Demonology  and  Witchcraft." 

Demonstration  [Lat.  demonttralio,  from  de,  inten- 
sive, and  vionati-o,  monstratum,  to  "  show  "],  in  mathemat- 
ics, is  an  indubitable  proof  of  a  proposition.  The  term  was 
used  by  old  writers  to  signify  any  manner  of  showing  either 
the  connection  of  a  conclusion  with  its  premisses  or  that  of 
a  phenomenon  with  its  asserted  cause;  but  it  now  signifies 
in  philosophical  language  only  that  process  by  which  a  re- 
sult is  shown  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  premisses 
from  which  it  is  asserted  to  follow.  In  common  language 
it  signifies  an  exhibition  or  display. 

DEMONSTRATION,  in  military  operations,  is  amovement  or 
manoeuvre,  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to  deceive  the  enemy, 
and  to  induce  him  to  divide  his  force  or  divert  his  atten- 
tion from  the  real  point  of  attack. 

Demoph'ilus  [Aiind^iXos],  a  philosopher  of  the  new 
Pythagorean  school,  whose  age  is  not  certainly  known. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  0iov  fepaim'a,  from 
which  there  is  still  extant  a  collection  of  moral  precepts 
entitled  ^u^iuca  6/AoiuJ/xara,  which  are  edited,  along  with 
the  "Golden  Maxims"  of  Democratcs,  by  SCHIER,  Leipsic, 
1754,  and  which  are  printed  also  in  ORELLI'S  "Opuscula 
Graec.  vet.  Sententiosa,"  vol.  i.,  p.  1  eeq. 

HENRY  DRISLED. 


in  Grecian  mythology,  a  king  of  Athens,  son  of  Theseus 
and  Phsodra,  who  is  said  to  have  accompanied  the  Greeks 
on  their  expedition  against  Troy,  whence  he  rescued  his 
grandmother  JKihra.  When  Diomed,  on  his  return  from 
Troy  with  his  Argives,  ran  in  by  night  to  the  coast  of 
Attica,  and  .began  to  plunder  it,  Dcinophon  attacked  him 
and  carried  off  the  Palladium.  Demophou  is  said  also  to 
have  assisted  the  Heraclida)  against  Eurystheus,  who  was 
slain  in  the  battle  that  took  place,  and  to  have  received 
Orestes  when,  after  his  mother's  murder,  he  Bought  refuge 
at  Athens.  HENHY  DIIISLEK. 

Demop'olis,  a  township  and  post-village,  capital  of 
Marengo  co.,  Ala.,  on  the  Tombigbee  River  just  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Black  AVarrior,  and  on  the  Alabama  Cen- 
tral R.  II.,  50  miles  W.  of  Selma.  It  has  four  white  and 
two  colored  churches  and  one  weekly  newspaper,  a  cotton 
and  woollen  factory  and  a  private  bank;  also  an  active 
trade  in  cotton,  which  is  shipped  here.  Pop.  including  the 
township,  4245;  of  village.  1539. 

M.  C.  BURKE,  ED.  "  BIGBEE  NEWS." 


DE  MORGAN— DEMUBKEK. 
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De  Mor'Ran  (Ai  ursrrs),  an   English  mathematician, 
born  in  the  Ml  "t    \ladiini.  m-ar  .hmi.  iii  June,  1806,  was 

:,-d   :ii   Cambridge.       Hi-  WHS  fur  many    MI 

of  mathematics  in  I  nivcr-iu  College,  London.  Ho  wrote 
numerous  works,  among  whieh  are  ••  Kh-nients  of  Algebra" 

(  I  885   .  .111  "  K--:i>    "H    Probabilities  "  (IM.'IS  !.  and  "  l-'iiriiull 

Logic,  or  tin-  Calculus  "t    Int.  ivnce.  \ce,es.*a.ry  and  !' 
hie  "  i  1M7  i.  mid  contributed  largely  to  tho  "  Penny  Cyclo- 
pedia."     Died  Mar.  l,s,  IS71. 

De'mos  [dr.  «ijf<ov,  the  "people"],  the  name  given  to 

the    smaller  divisions  of    till-    Allir   tribes.   Somewhat    similar 

to  the  townships  into  vrhioh  OOlUltiM  are  divided.  When 
disthcncs  broke  up  the  four  old  Attic  tribes  into  ten  new 
ours  Herodotus  ~:a'cs  that  he  subdivided  these  into  10U 
denies,  but  as  there  is  no  other  uutliority  for  such  statement. 
and  tho  nitmher  of  demos  was  netually  17:)  or  174,  different 
explanations  have  been  attempted  of  the  passage  in  Herod 
otus.  The  ili'iiirs  \vi-re  local  divisions,  in  the  registers  of 
which  tin'  riti/'-ii-  had  to  enrol  their  names  for  political 
and  other  purposes.  These  demes  were  named  sometimes 
after  places,  sometimes  ut'ter  persons,  und  those  of  the 
same  tribe  were  not  always  adjacent,  but  might  be  in  quite 
different  pails  of  Attica.  They  had  each  its  own  presiding 
officer  (£IJM<IPA°«)«  treasurer,  and  other  officers,  and  its  own 
assembly,  in  which  the  business  of  the  dcme  was  transacted. 
l,i.-ts  of  the  names  ,,(•  the  dcnic-  under  tlieir  proper 

ran  by  K.  1".  HKIIV.VXV.  "  liriech.  Altertn.,  Anhang 
i\ .,  bv  LKAKK,  in  his  •'  Demcs  of  Attica,"  and  by  ML'LLKK, 
'•  lli.s't.  (ira'c.  Kragtd.,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  357-359. 

KKVISKII  nv  HENRY  DRISLER. 

Dcmos'thenes  [Ur.  ±woireiriit],  the  most  eminent 
orator  of  antiquity,  und  probably  tho  greatest  of  whom  his- 
tory gives  any  account,  was  born  in  Attica,  in  the  demos  of 
Pi«a.nia,  near  Athens,  about  SSL",  or,  according  to  some  au- 
thorities, in  .'!*;>  Ii.  C.  His  father  (also  named  Demosthenes) 
was  acutlerand  inakcrof  furniture.  He  died  when  bis  son 
was  seven  years  of  age,  leaving  fifteen  talents  (more  than 
$15,000)  to  be  divided  between  the  young  Demosthenes  and 
his  sister.  The  guardians  con  verted  a  large  part  of  this  money 
to  their  own  use.  lieiiiosthcncs  studied  rhetoric  with  Isseus, 
and  philosophy,  according  to  some  authorities,  with  Plato. 
<  i  <  ro  states  that  ho  was  instructed  in  oratory  by  Isocratcs, 
but  the  fact  is  not  established.  Demosthenes,  when  about 
eighteen  years  old,  prosecuted  his  guardians,  pleading  his 
own  cause,  but  though  the  case  was  decided  in  his  favor, 
he  received  only  a  part  of  his  duos.  Before  this  time  it  is 
said  that  he  had  resolved  to  devote  his  whole  attention  to 
oratory,  from  witnessing  tho  forensic  triumphs  of  Callistra- 
tus.  But  his  health  was  feeble,  his  manners  ungraceful, 
his  breath  short,  and  voice  stammering  and  indistinct.  In 
order  to  remedy  these  defects  we  are  told  that  ho  adopted 
tin-  practice  of  speaking  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth;  that 
he  was  wont  to  declaim  upon  the  sea-shore,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  bo  heard  in  the  tumult  of  popular  assemblies ;  and  that 
he  often  practised  before  a  mirror,  so  as  to  observe  and 
rectify  any  awkwardness  of  gesture.  Nevertheless,  his  first 
appearance  before  a  popular  assembly  was,  according  to 
Plutarch,  a  failure,  exciting  only  the  laughter  of  tho  mul- 
titude. But  encouraged  by  Satyrus.  an  aetor,  who  gavehim 
useful  instruction,  he  devoted  himself  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence to  his  task.  Wo  are  told  that  he  shaved  one  side  of 
his  head,  that  it  might  be  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to 
go  into  society.  He  made  the  writings  of  Thucydides  his 
model  for  style,  and  it  is  said  that  he  transcribed  the  writ- 
ings of  that  historian  no  less  than  eight  times.  In  355 
Ii  C.  ho  delivered  his  oration  against  Leptines,  with  com- 
plete success.  Soon  after  this,  lie  entered  upon  his  great 
though  unsuccessful  life-work,  the  detencc  o!  (Iivian  lib- 
erty against  tho  designs  of  Philip  of  Maccdon.  Between 
the  years  352  and  '•'•  1"  l>.  C.  he  pronounced  eleven  or  per- 
haps twelve  orations  nguinst  I'hilip.  Four  of  these  are 
espi-eially  denominated  "Philippics."  He  took  part  in 
:;::•<  It.  (,'.  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Chiprnnea.  It  having 
lu'en  proposed  by  Ctesiphon  that  the  Athenian  state  should 
In-slow  upon  liemnslhones  a  p'Men  crown  as  reward  for 
his  services,  there,  followed  a  conirst  ut  several  M  wn  with 
his  rival  j^schines,  which  was  triumphantly  dosed  in  :;:!() 
B.  C.  by  the  delivery  of  Demosthenes'  celebrated  oration 
"  On  tho  Crown,"  which  is  generally  regarded 
effort.  Demosthenes  was  afterwards  accused  of  having 
rccchcd  a  bribe  from  the  M:i  :ud  though,  in  the 

opinion  of  the  best  hi-t"rians,  the  accusation  was  entirely 
unjust,  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  and  left  the 
country.  Ho  returned  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  but 
having  been  condemn-  i  by  Antipater,  ho  took 

poison  and  died  in  ."--  11.  C.  Sixty  extant  orations  and 
many  fragments  arc  ascribed  to  Demosthenes,  but  several 
of  these  are  regarded  as  spm-iou-. 

Demosthenes  appears  to  have  been  extremelv  averse  to 
extemporaneous  speaking,  although  we  are  told  that  his 


unpremeditated  speeches  were  superior  to  his  more  elaborate 
efforts.  The  success  of  his  oratory  was  due  in  a  very  great 
degree  to  the  steadfastness  with  which  he  kept  the  atten- 
tion of  his  henrers  riveted  on  the  one  great  object  in  view. 
Nothing  superfluous,  nothing  which  did  not  contribute  to 
that  object,  was  admitted  into  his  discourse.  "He  u-.  - 
language,"  says  Kenelon,  "a-  a  modest  man  u-es  his  dress 
-imply  to  cover  him.  We  think  not  of  his  words ;  we 
think  only  of  the  things  which  he  NI  \  s.  He  lightens,  he 
thlinders.be  is  ll  torrent  whieh  sweeps  c\crylhing  beton-  it. 
We  ,  an  neither  criticise  nor  admire,  because  wo  have  not 

I  the  command  of  our  own  faculties."  '•  His  style,"  observes 
Hume,  "is  rapid  harmony  exactly  adjusted  to  the  M-n-e;  it 
is  vehement  reasoning  without  any  appearance  of  art ;  it  is 
disdain,  anger,  l.oldne-..  lieedom,  imnhed  in  a  com 

;  stream  of  argument ;  and  of  all  human  productions  bis 
orations  present  the  models  which  up}. roach  the  nearest  to 

tierfeclion."     "Such  was   tin  tors,"  navs   Lord 

brougham  :  "  at  the  head  of  all  the  mighty  musters  of  speech, 
the  adoration  of  ages  has  consecrated  bis  place,  and  the  loss 
of  the  noble  instrument  [the  Greek  language]  with  which 
be  forged  and  launched  his  thunders  is  sure  to  maintain  it 
1  unapproachable  for  ever."  (See  (iitoTK.  "History  of  Greece," 
vol.  xi.,  ch.  Ixxxvii. :  TIIIIU.WAI.I,,  ••  History  of  Greece;" 
KiinruHAM.  "Dissertation  on  the  Eloquence  of  the  An- 
cients;" SriiAKFH,  "  Demosthenes  und  i-eine  Zeit,"  .'!  vols., 
1856-58.)  One  of  the  best  editions  of  bis  works  is  that  of 
W.  Dindorf,  with  copious  notes  and  the  Greek  scholia,  Ox- 
ford, 1846-51,  9  vols.  Svo. 

REVISED  BY  J.  Tn 

Demos'thencs,  an  Athenian  general  who  acted  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  and  Eurym- 
edon  jointly  commanded  an  army  sent  in  il.'l  P..  C.  to  re- 
inforce Nicias  at  Syracuse.  After  the  Athenians  had  been 
defeated  he  surrendered,  and  was  put  to  death  by  the  vic- 
tors in  413  B.  C. 

Demot'ica  (anc.  Didymoticho*),  a  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Room-Elce,  on  the  river  Maritza,  2,'>  miles  S.  of 
Adrianople.  It  is  defended  by  a  citadel  or  castle,  and  has 
several  Greek  churches ;  also  manufactures  of  silk  and  wool- 
len goods  and  pottery.  Here  Charles  XI  I.  of  Sweden  lived 
as  a  prisoner  about  1712.  Pop.  about  8000. 

Demotic  Characters.    See  KM  IIOUIAL  WRITING. 

Demp'ster  (JOHN),  D.  I'.,  an  eminent  Methodist 
preacher,  born  at  Florida,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  2,  1794,  was  the  son 
of  the  Rev.  James  Dempster,  a  Scottish  Presbyterian,  who 
had  been  a  Wesleyan  preacher.  The  younger  Dempster 
entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in  1816,  and  became  a  mas- 
ter of  pulpit  oratory.  From  1836  to  1841  he  was  a  mission- 
ary in  Buenos  Ayres.  From  1845  to  1863  he  was  a  profes- 
sor in  the  biblical  institutes  at  Newbury,  Vt.,  Concord, 
N.  H.,  and  Evanston,  111.  The  success  of  these  schools  was 
largely  owing  to  his  energetic  labors.  Died  at  Chicago 
Nov.  28,  1863.  (See  STEVENS,  "  History  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,"  vol.  iii.) 

Dempster  (THOMAS),  a  learned  Scottish  writer,  born 
at  Muiresk  Aug.  23, 1579.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  went 
to  France  to  finish  his  education,  and  became  regent  of  a 
college  in  Paris.  He  had  a  quarrelsome  temper,  which  in- 
volved him  in  violent  brawls.  He  was  afterwards  profes- 
sor at  Pisa  and  Bologna.  He  wrote  "Historia  Gentis 
Scotorum,"  reprinted  in  18211.  Died  at  Bologna  Sept.  6, 
1625. 

Demul'cent    [Lat.   drmulcrnt,  present   participle   of 

detnulcm,  to  "  soothe,"  to  "soften"],  a  name  applied  to  med- 

\  icines  of  a  mucilaginous  or  oily  consistency,  such  as  starch, 

i  gum,  etc.,  which  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  soothing  irri- 

I  ration  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  promoting  the  increase 

of  the  secretions.     They  are  also  used  as  poultices,  etc. 

Demur'ragc,  in  mercantile  law,  is  an  allowance  made 
to  the  master  or  owners  of  a  ship  by  tho  merchant  or 
freighter  when  he  detains  the  ship  in  port  beyond  the  time 
specified  in  the  charter-party.  It  is  usually  stipulated  in 
the  charter-party  or  agreement  that  if  delay  occurs  in  load- 
ing or  unloading  the  vessel,  the  merchant  who  charters  and 
freights  her  shall  pay  a  certain  sum  per  diem  for  the  extra 
time.  The  rule  is,  that  during  the  loading  and  unloading 
the  merchant  runs  all  the  risk  of  interruptions,  even  from 
necessary  and  accidental  causes.  ISut  m>  demurrage  can 
be  claimed  for  the  delay  caused  by  the  detention  of  a  ship 
by  a  public  enemy,  or  for  delay  caused  by  the  fault  of  tho 
master,  owners,  or  crew.  The  word  demurraye  is  also  em- 
ployed to  mean  the  delay  itself. 

Demur'rer,  in  law,  is  a  suspension  of  action  in  a  cause 
until  the  determination  of  some  point  by  tho  court.  In  a 
pleading  in  equity,  as  well  as  at  law,  it  raises  a  question  as 
to  the  sufficiency  in  law  of  the  case  as  stated  by  the  oppo- 
site party.  There  may  also  lie  a  demurrer  to  evidence,  on 
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the  ground  that  the  testimony  offered  by  a  party  in  a  cause 
is  insufficient  to  maintain  or  overthrow  the  issue. 

I  >*•  n;i  in ,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Nord,  on  the 
Scheldt,  and  on  a  railway,  5  miles  W.  of  Valenciennes.  It 
is  in  an  extensive  coal-field,  and  has  iron-works  and  manu- 
factures of  beet-root  sugar.  Pop.  11,022. 

Dena'rius  [a  Lat.  term,  from  (l?»if  "ten"],  a  Roman 
silver  coin,  originally  equal  to  ten  asses,  was  first  coined 
269  B.  C.  Its  weight  varied  at  different  periods,  and  its 
value  was  afterwards  equivalent  to  sixteen  asses,  or  about 
8rf.  of  English  money. 

Den'bigh,  a  county  of  North  Wale?,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Irish  Sea  and  on  the  W.  by  the  river  t'onway.  Area, 
603  square  miles.  The  surface  is  mostly  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous, but  fertile  and  beautiful  valleys  occur.  Coal,  cop- 
per, iron,  lead,  limestone,  and  slate  are  found  in  this  county. 
The  chief  towns  are  Denbigh,  Wrexhatn,  Abcrgele,  Llau- 
gollen,  and  Kuthin.  Pop.  in  1871,  104,266. 

Denbigh,  a  town  of  Wales,  the  capital  of  the  above 
county,  is  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  22  miles  W.  of  Chester.  It 
stands  on  the  sides  and  at  the  base  of  a  steep  limestone  hill, 
wned  by  the  imposing  ruins  of  a  castle  built  in  1284,  and 
i  many  handsome  antique  houses.  Pop.  in  1871,  6322. 

Denbigh,  a  township  of  Warwick  co.,  Va.     Pop.  391. 

Denbigh,  EARLS  or  (1622),  Viscounts  and  Barons 
Fielding  (1620),  Barons  St.  Liz  (England,  1664),  earls  of 
Desmond  (1622),  Viscounts  Callan  and  Barons  Fielding 
(Ireland,  1619). — RUDOLPH  WILLIAM  BASIL  FIELDIXG, 
eighth  earl,  M.  A.,  born  April  9,  1823,  succeeded  his  father 
June  25,  1865. 

Den'derah  (anc.  Tetityra,  probably  taken  from  Tei  u 
Athor,  "abode  of  Athor"),  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  lat.  26°  13'  N.,  Ion.  32°  40'  E., 
and  opposite  Keneh.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  celebrated 
temple,  one  of  the  most  imposing  and  best-preserved  of  the 
ancient  monuments  of  Egypt.  It  is  220  feet  long,  and  has 
a  portico  supported  by  twenty-four  columns.  The  columns 
and  walls  are  covered  with  carved  figures  and  hieroglyphics. 
On  the  ceiling  of  the  portico  of  this  temple  is  one  of  the 
famous  zodiacs  discovered  by  the  French  in  1799.  On  the 
exterior  wall  are  figures  of  Cleopatra  and  her  son,  proba- 
bly meant  for  portraits. 

Dendermon'de,  or  Terraon'de,  a  fortified  town  of 
Belgium,  in  East  Flanders,  is  at  the  confluence  of  the  Den- 
der  and  the  Scheldt,  and  on  the  railway  from  Mechlin  to 
Ostend,  16  miles  E.  of  Ghent.  It  has  a  town-house,  and  a 
very  old  church  called  Notre  Dame ;  also  manufactures  of 
lace,  cotton  yarn,  and  woollen  goods.  Pop.  8300. 

Den'drite  [perhaps  a  corruption  of  dendmlite,  from  the 
Gr.  SifSpof,  a  "tree,"  and  AiSos,  a."  stone"],  the  name  of  a 
peculiar  mineral,  containing  internally,  or  having  its  sur- 
face covered  with,  filamentary  forms  resembling  moss,  ferns, 
trees,  etc.  Moss  agate  and  Mocha  stone  are  examples. 

Dendro'bium  [from  iirSpw,  a  "tree,"  and  PLOU,  to 
"live,"  so  called  because  they  live  on  trees],  a  genus  of 
epiphytic  orchids,  mostly  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of 
Asia  and  Australia.  They  have  flowers  of  great  beauty 
and  fragrance,  sometimes  also  remarkable  for  grotesqueness 
of  form. 

Den'drolites  [from  the  Gr.  SMpov,  a  "tree,"  and  Ai9o?, 
a  "stone"],  the  name  given  to  petrifactions  found  in  sec- 
ondary and  coal  formations.  They  consist  of  plants  and 
fragments  of  trees,  having,  generally,  nothing  in  common 
with  those  now  growing  in  the  same  regions.  They  are 
mostly  cycads,  tree-ferns,  conifers,  etc. 

Den'drophis  [from  the  Gr.  Sit/Spar,  a  "  tree,"  and  oifus, 
a  "serpent"],  a  genus  of  serpents  belonging  to  the  Colu- 
bridsc.  They  are  distinguished  for  their  brilliant  colors  and 
very  slender  forms,  live  among  branches  of  trees,  feed  upon 
insects,  and  have  large  and  prominent  eyes.  They  are  na- 
tives of  the  warm  parts  of  Asia,  America,  etc.,  none  being 
found  in  Europe. 

Dengue,*  deng'gi,  a  disease  known  by  the  names  of 
dunga,  dandy,  breakbone  fever,  etc.,  an  epidemic,  seldom 
fatal,  which  has  prevailed  at  different  times  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  U.  S.  and  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Its 
symptoms  are  headache,  fever,  pain  and  swelling  of  the 
smaller  joints,  an  eruption  of  the  skin,  and  gouty  pains 
which  often  cause  lameness  for  a  considerable  time.  It 
appears  to  be  of  a  rheumatic  character. 

REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 

Den'ham  (Col.  DIXON),  an  English  traveller,  born  in 
London  Jan.  1,  1786.  He  accompanied  Clapperton  and 
Oudney  on  an  expedition  to  Timbuctoo  in  1821.  They  pro- 

*  Dtnque  is  the  Spanish  for  "  dandy  "  or  "  fon,"  and  is  applied 
to  this  disease  on  account  of  the  remarkable  stilt'ncss  of  the  pa- 
tient's motions. 


ceeded  to  Kooka  on  Lake  Tchad  in  1823,  and  there  Den- 
ham  parted  from  his  companions.  He  afterwards  visited 
Mandarn,  and  returned  to  England  in  June,  1825.  He 
published  a  narrative  of  his  journey.  Having  been  ap- 
pointed vice-governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  he  died  there  May 
»,  1828. 

Denham  (Sir  JOHN),  an  English  poet,  born  in  Dublin 
in  1615.  He  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1634,  and  studied  law.  Ho  wrote  "  Sophy"  (1641),  a  tra- 
gedy, and  a  poem  entitled  "Cooper's  Hill"  (1643),  He 
was  a  royalist  in  the  civil  war,  and  fled  to  France  in  1648, 
but  returned  in  1652.  Died  in  Mar.,  1668.  "  Denham,"  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  "  is  deservedly  considered  as  one  of  the  fathers 
of  English  poetry." 

Deni'na  (GIACOMMARIA  CARLO),  an  Italian  historian, 
born  at  Revello,  in  Piedmont,  Feb.  28,  1731.  He  published 
"  The  Vicissitudes  of  Literature"  ("  Vicende  della  Lcttera- 
tura,"  1760).  His  principal  work  is  a  "History  of  the 
Revolutions  of  Italy  "  ("  Istoria  delle  Rivoluzioni  d'ltalia," 
3  vols.,  1769-70}.  Having  been  invited  by  Frederick  the 
Great,  he  removed  to  Berlin  in  1782.  In  1804  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Napoleon  imperial  librarian  at  Paris.  Among 
his  works  is  a  "History  of  Western  Italy"  (1809).  Died 
in  Paris  Dec.  5,  1813.  (See  CARLO  G.  REIXA,  "  Vita  di  C. 
Denina,"  1820.) 

Deni'o  (HIRAM),  an  American  jurist,  born  in  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  May  21,  1799,  began  the  practice  of  law  in  1821, 
was  circuit  judge  (1834-38),  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals 
(1853-66),  and  author  of  several  important  legal  works. 
Died  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  5,  1871. 

Denis  (JAMES  FERDINAND,  a  French  traveller,  born 
Aug.  13,  1798,  has  published  multitudinous  books,  the 
fruits  of  journeys  in  South  America,  Spain,  aud  the  East. 

Denis,  SAIXT  [Lat.  Dionytiui],  the  patron  saint  of 
France  and  first  bishop  of  Paris.  According  to  Gregory 
of  Tours  (540-594  A.D.),  he  was  one  of  seven  missionaries 
sent  from  Rome  about  250  A.  D.  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  Gauls,  and  after  he  had  converted  great  multitudes 
suffered  martyrdom  in  272,  or,  as  some  say,  290  A.  D.  His 
festival  is  on  Oct.  9. 

Den'ison,  a  township  of  Lawrence  co.,  III.  Pop.  1668. 

Denison,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Crawford  co.,  la., 
on  Boyer  River  and  on  a  branch  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western R.  R.,  64  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Council  Bluffs.  It  has 
one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  of  Denison  township,  633 ;  of 
village,  326. 

Denison  (Rev.  CHARLES  WHEELER),  horn  in  New  Lon- 
don co.,  Conn.,  in  1809,  has  been  a  large  contributor  to 
periodical  literature,  and  has  published  a  volume  of  poems, 
several  works  of  fiction,  etc.  He  was  an  early  abolitionist 
and  a  temperance  writer,  and  was  editorially  connected  with 
the  "  Emancipator  "  and  the  "Olive  Branch,"  both  in  their 
time  widely-known  journals.  He  has  resided  in  England, 
and  was  for  a  time  an  editor  in  London.  He  has  been  a 
U.  S.  consul  in  British  Guiana,  and  wrote  a  popular  life  of 
Gen.  U.  S.  Grant. 

Denison  (JOHN  EVELVS),  LORD  OSSIXGTOX,  an  English 
statesman,  born  in  1800,  was  elected  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1823,  and  acted  with  the  Liberal  party.  He  was 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1857,  in  1859, 
in  1866,  and  in  1868,  and  became  Viscount  Ossington  in 
1S72.  Died  Mar.  8,  1873. 

Denison  (MARY  ANDREWS),  wife  of  Rev.  C.  W.  Deni- 
son, was  born  in  1826  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  She  is  the 
author  of  numerous  works,  chiefly  tales  of  a  domestic 
character  and  designed  for  the  young.  These  books  have 
been  quite  successful. 

Denison  City,  a  post-village  of  Grayson  co.,  Tex.,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas  and  the 
Houston  and  Texas  Central  R.  Rs.,  150  miles  S.  of  Parsons 
City,  Kan.  It  has  a  national  bank,  one  daily  and  two 
weekly  newspapers. 

Denison  University,  formerly  GRANVILLE  COLLEGE, 
at  Granville,  Licking  co.,  0.,  was  established  and  located 
at  Granville  by  a  vote  of  the  Ohio  Baptist  Education  So- 
ciety May,  1831.  It  was  at  first  intended  for  a  manual- 
labor  school,  and  hence  located  on  a  200-acre  farm,  a  mile 
and  a  half  W.  of  the  town.  As  a  manual-labor  school  it 
was,  like  most  others  of  the  time,  a  failure — as  a  school  of 
instruction,  a  success.  It  was  incorporated  by  the  Ohio 
legislature  Feb.  3,  1832,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Gran- 
villo  Literary  and  Theological  Institution."  The  name 
was  changed  in  1845  to  "  Granville  College,"  and  this  again 
under  the  general  law  of  Ohio  was  changed,  June,  1856, 
to  the  name  it  now  bears.  Instruction  was  commenced  in 
Dec.,  1831,  the  principal  and  sole  teacher  being  Prof.  John 
Pratt,  who  brought  to  the  position  the  reputation  of  an  en- 
thusiastic and  accomplished  teacher,  and  fully  sustained  it. 
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The  number  of  students  the  first  fjunrter  was  thirtj 
It  was  tin'  day  "I  small  Iliingi-,  the  beginning  of  greater. 
In   thoroughness   of  instruction,    I'rnni    the   beginning  till 
now.  no  institution  W.  of  the  Alleghanies  has  licen  i' 
pcrior.    It  Inul  alternation- of  pio-perity  and  .lei  line.    The 
great  want  was  a  living  eii'lowment.     It  was  removed  from 
tin-  farm,   ami    in    Sept..    l-.ii'i,   instruction  was  commenced 
on  the  new  site.     BiBM  thai  ilatr  ii  1ms  hcon  advancing  in 
every  element  nf  prosperity,  and  now  stands  in  tin 
in.i^t  mill;  uf  U"eM> 

The  Imil.iin^s  are  situated  on  a  hill  X.  of  tin-  town,  less 
than  half  a  mile  from  the  public  square.  The  site  contains 
twenty -fi in r  acres,  nearly  half  of  it,  in  the  rear,  living  cov- 
ered with  a  grove  of  old  forest  trees.  The  buildings  are 
Ihrre,  containing  dormitories  and  study-rooms  for  ITS 
stii.lents.  l.e-i.les  a  line  chapel,  natural  history  room,  two 
society  halls  and  libraries.  college  litirary  (with  over  11,000 
volumes),  lecture-rooms,  recitation-room*,  etc. 

Tin-  university  is  a  proper  college,  furnishing  the  regular 
four  years'  course  in  classical,  scientific,  and  philosophical 
studies,  similar  to  the  best  American  roller.'-;  embracing 
under  the  same  g"\  eminent,  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment, classical,  with  a  two  years'  course  as  a  feeder  to  the 
regular  course,  and  Knglish,  to  lit  for  business,  school- 
t. -idling,  or  the  scientific  course.  The  scientific  embraces 
most  of  tin-  studies  of  the  regular  college  course,  except  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  but  in  the  mathematics  and 
the  natural  sciences  it  is  more  extensive.  Those  who  com- 
plete this  course  are  entitled  to  a  diploma  and  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  sciences.  For  the  last  funr  years  the  whole 
number  of  full-course  college  students  has  been  4SI,  56,  58, 
and  117.  ami  the  entire  number,  including  preparatory,  etc., 
IT.'i.  202,  111!,  and  190. 

The  board  of  instruction,  as  now  constituted,  consists  of 
six  professors  (including  the  president),  one  principal  of 
tin'  preparatory  department,  and  two  tutors — nino  in  all ; 
and  all  the  nine  fully  employed  in  the  business  of  instruc- 
tion. There  have  been  five  presidents.  The  name  and 
time  of  entering  upon  office  of  each  are  as  follows:  Rev. 
John  Pratt.  A.  M..  ls:tl  :  Rev.  Jonathan  Going,  D.  D., 
1837;  Rev.  Silas  Bailey,  D.  D.,  1847;  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hall, 
D.  D.,  1853 ;  Rev.  Samson  Talbot,  D.  D.,  1863.  Dr.  Going 
died  in  Nov.,  1844.  after  which  there  was  a  vacancy  of 
over  two  years.  Dr.  Talbot  died  June  29th  of  this  year 
(is;:1,);  his  successor  is  not  yet  appointed.  The  fixed 
property  of  the  university,  in  ground,  buildings,  etc.,  is 
estimated  at  (80,000,  and  tho  productive  endowment  is 
$190,000,  making  a  total  of  $270,000. 

Denison,  though  one  among  some  forty  universities  and 
colleges  in  Ohio,  anticipates  a  prosperous  future. 

J.  STEVENS. 

Dcn'izen  [etymology  doubtful],  in  English  law,  an 
alien  who  has  received  from  the  sovereign  letters  patent  to 
make  him  an  English  subject.  He  may  take  lands  by  pur- 
chase and  devise,  but  cannot  inherit  nor  enjoy  offices  of. 
trust  or  receive  a  grant  of  land  from  the  Crown. 

Dcniz'li,or  Degnizli,a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Ana- 
tolia, i:i  miles  S.  K.  of  Alashehr.  It  is  surrounded  by 
mountains  or  hills,  and  has  a  castle  and  several  mosques. 
Leather  is  made  here.  It  is  stated  that  12,000  of  its  in- 
hahitants  were  killed  by  an  earthquake  in  1715.  Pop. 
a'Hiut  211,000. 

Dm  man  (THOMAS),  FIRST  LORD  DESMAN,  an  English 
jml^e.  lii.ru  in  London  Feb.  23,  1779.  lie  wns  called  to 
the  bar  in  1806,  and  elected  to  Parliament  in  1818.  In 
polities  he  was  a  liberal.  Ho  became  attorney-general  in 
1*:!0.  and  chief-justice  nf  the  king's  bench  in  ls:!2.  In 
is:;  I  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  Hie. I  Sept.  22,  1854. 

Den'mnrk,  a  kingdom  of  Northern  Europe,  consists 
of  the  peninsula  of  Jutland  and  several  adjacent  islands 
of  the  llaltic  Sea — viz.  Iceland,  r'iincn,  Falstcr,  Laaland, 
Samsoe,  llornholm.  L.ingcland.  ami  MUCH.  Area.  14,753 
.•miles.  I'op.  in  1S7II,  1.7S4.74I.  liesi.les  Denmark 
proper,  the  Danish  monarchy  possesses  Greenland.  Iceland, 
the  Faroe  Islands,  and  the  West  India  islands  of  Santa 
Cruz.  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John.  Area  of  the  •olooiet, 
S7.2.">8  square  miles.  I'op.  in  1*711.  UT.lUl.  Jutland  is 
hounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Skagcr-Rack.  on  the  K.  bv  the 
C.ille_-at.  and  on  the  W.  by  the  North  Sen.  It-  surface  is 
low  and  level,  and  was  formerly  covered  !>y  forests  of  beech, 
birch,  oak,  etc.  The  coasts  are  indented  with  numerous 
hay-;  ..r  //../-./*,  and  extensive  marches  occur  in  various 
parts  of  the  peninsula  and  the  islands.  Denmark  has  no 
c.insi.leralilc  river.  Sedan. I  is  separate. I  from  Sweden  by 
the  Sound,  and  from  the  island  of  Fiinen  by  a  channel 

call. '.I  the  Great    licit. 

''/.'•  •••. — The  climate  is  humid,  and  is  modi- 

fied by  the  proximity  of  the  sea,  so  that  the  winter  is 
milder  than  that  of  Northern  Germany.  The  mejin  an- 
nual temperature  is  about  4I>°  F.  The  weather  is  change- 


able, and  the  transition  from  winter  to  summer  is  more 
sudden  than  in  some  other  countries.     In  spring  and  sum- 
mer the  W.  wind   pre\ails.     The  .-oil  is  generally  produc 
ml  alluvial  or  sandy.     The  marshy  districts  produce 
pasture,      lieuinark   is  said  to  be  pre-eminently  an 

:  agricultural  country.     The  staple   productions  are  I 
out-,   wheat,   rye.   buckwheat,   potatoes,    I. cans,   pi  a-,   and 
II. i\.     Tho   Danish  farmers   derive   a  large  part    of   ill.  ir 
n  \cniie  from  cattle,  horse-,  and  the  products  of  the  dairv. 
The    chief   articles    of   export    are    cereal    grains,    butter, 

|  horses,  hides,  and  fish.  The  fiords  abound  in  salmon.  •  •  !. 
herring,  and  oilier  fish.  Denmark  is  very  deficient  in 
mines  and  mineral  resources,  and,  In  consequence  of  the 

I  lack  of  coal,  metals,  and  water-power,  has  comparatively 
few  important  manufactures.  The  peasants  and  people  of 
the  rural  districts  weave  at  their  homes  linen  and  woollen 
stull-  for  the  use  of  their  families.  There  are  in  the  king- 
dom numerous  iron-foundries,  sugar-refineries,  paper-mills, 
and  distilleries. 

.  /.''"'UN*,  etc, — The  commerce  of  Denmark  is 
carried  on  mainly  with  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Swe- 
den. The  Danish  official  returns  do  not  give  the  value  of 
exports  or  imports,  but  only  the  weight  of  the  same.  The 
exports  trom  Denmark  to  Great  ISritain  in  1870  were  val- 
ued at  £3.053,425.  The  total  exports  for  the  year  1870-71 
weighed  10,360,000  quintals,  and  the  imports  for  the  same 
year  amounted  to  19,770,000  quintals.  (A  quintal  =  about 
112  pounds.)  The  revenue  for  1870-71  was  23,419,623 
rigsdalerp,  and  the  expenditure  was  21,904,003  rigsdalers. 
In  Mar.,  1871,  the  public  debt  was  117,058,367  rigsdalers. 
The  movement  of  shipping  for  the  year  1870-71  was  as 
follows  :  inland  passages,  46,061  vessels,  of  615,892  tons; 
outward  passages,  36,755  vessels,  of  1,092,742  tons.  The 
merchant  navy  on  Mar.  31,  1871  (exclusive  of  vessels  of 
less  than  four  tons),  consisted  of  2735  vessels,  of  181,494 
tons;  this  number  includes  87  steamers,  of  11,979  tons. 

'    The  aggregate  length  of  railroads  which  were  in  operation 

|  on  Jan.  I,  1*71.  was  763.5  kilometers;  the  aggregate  length 
of  telegraph-lines  was  1962.30  kilometers;  the  length  of 
telegraph-wires  5096.67  kilometers.  (See  later  statistics 
in  ••Almanach  de  Gotha"  for  1873.) 

Religion  and  Education. — The  established  religion  is 
Lutheran,  to  which  99  per  cent,  of  the  population  belong, 
and  the  king  must  be  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
Other  sects  are  tolerated.  This  kingdom  has  a  good  system 
of  education,  which  is  generally  diffused  among  the  people. 
All  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  are 
compelled  to  attend  school.  All  the  educational  institutions 
are  managed  by  a  royal  college  or  board,  consisting  of  three 
assessors  and  a  president.  Education  is  given  gratuitously 
in  the  public  schools  to  children  whose  parents  are  too  poor 
to  pay  for  it.  Of  higher  schools,  Denmark  has  a  good 
university  at  Copenhagen,  several  academies,  twenty-two 
gymnasia,  and  seven  seminaries. 

Gorernmrtil. — The  government  is  a  hereditary  constitu- 
tional monarchy.  The  present  constitution  is  embodied  in 
the  charter  of  June  5,  1849,  according  to  which  the  execu- 
tive power  belongs  to  the  king,  and  the  legislative  power 
is  vested  in  the  king  and  diet  (Jtigidag)  jointly.  The 
Rigsdag  is  composed  of  two  houses,  called  the  Landsthing 
and  the  Folkething.  The  latter,  which  is  the  lower  house, 
consists  of  about  one  hundred  members,  elected  by  uni- 
versal suffrage  for  a  term  of  three  years.  Capital,  Copen- 
hagen. Military  service  begins  with  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  and  lasts  for  the  line  and  the  reserve  ("first  call") 
eight  years ;  the  "  second  call  "  is  liable  to  military  service 
to  the  age  of  thirty-eight.  The  first  call  comprises  37,000 
men;  tho  second  call,  15,600;  total  strength  of  the  army 
on  the  war-footing,  52,600  men.  The  war  navy  consists  of 
twenty-nine  steamers  (among  which  are  seven  iron-clads), 
bearing  287  guns. 

Hiiiory. — Denmark  is  one  of  the  three  Scandinavian 
kingdoms.  (See  SCANDINAVIA.)  On  the  decline  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  the  Scandinavians,  under  the  name  of  North- 
men or  Normans,  became  a  formidable  and  aggressive  race, 
much  addicted  to  piracy  and  maritime  enterprises.  The 
Danes  invaded  Kngland  with  success  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  completed  (he  conquest  of  it  about  1016,  in  the  reign 
of  Canute  or  Knud,  who  was  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
monarch  of  his  time.  He  reigned  over  Denmark  as  well 
as  Kngland,  and  is  said  to  have  introduced  Christianity 
into  his  dominions.  Margaret,  queen  of  Denmark  and 
Norway,  comjucre.l  Sweden  in  13S8,  and  procured  the  adop- 
t  i'.n  of  the  "  t  nion  of  Calmar  "  i  I  o°7  ),  by  which  the  three 
Scandinavian  kingdoms  were  united,  and  her  nephew  Eric 
was  appointed  her  heir.  At  her  death  ( 1411)  each  kingdom 
cho-c  it-  -eparate  ruler.  In  1448  the  Danes  elected  Chris- 
tian I.,  count  of  Oldenburg,  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
royal  family  that  has  continued  to  reign  to  the  present 
time.  The  monarchy  was  elective  until  li'.ofl,  when  the 
clergy  and  people,  impelled  by  enmity  to  the  nobility,  or- 
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daincd  that  the  power  of  the  king  should  be  hereditary  and 
absolute.  As  an  ally  of  Napoleon,  Denmark  was  in\olvc<l 
in  a  war  against  England  and  Russia,  and  suffered  great 
disasters.  The  British  fleet  bombarded  Copenhagen  in 
Sept.,  1807.  Denmark  was  compelled  to  cede  Norway  to 
Sweden  in  1814.  Christian  VIII.,  by  the  "Open  Letter" 
of  1846,  declared  his  intention  to  extend  the  law  of  succes- 
sion of  Denmark  proper  to  the  duchies  of  Slcswick-Hol- 
stein,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  mostly  Germans,  in 
order  to  secure  in  this  way  the  indivisibility  of  the  Danish 
monarchy.  When  Frederic  VII.  in  1848  proclaimed  the 
incorporation  of  Sleswick  with  Denmark,  a  three  years' 
war  ensued,  which  was  ended  by  the  intervention  of  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  (Jan.,  18J1).  In  the  mean  while  the  non- 
German  great  powers  and  Sweden  had  agreed  (June,  I860) 
to  declare  the  indivisibility  of  Denmark,  and  Austria  soon 
after  (Aug.,  1850)  acceded  to  this  declaration.  On  June 
5,  1851,  Prince  Christian  of  Sleswick-Holstcin  was  desig- 
nate! in  the  "protocol  of  Warsaw"  as  heir  to  the  throne, 
and  on  May  8, 1852,  he  was  recognized  as  such  by  the  great 
powers  anil  Sweden.  In  1849,  Denmark  had  obtained  an 
extremely  liberal  constitution,  which  secured  the  most  en- 
tire civil  liberty  and  universal  right  of  suffrage.  The 
duchies,  however,  had  no  part  in  this  constitution.  A 
second  constitution  (1855),  which  divided  the  council  of 
the  kingdom  into  two  chambers  (Landsthing  and  Folke- 
thiug),  subjected  the  duchies  to  a  Danish  majority.  In 
Nov.,  1358,  the  king  abolished  the  joint  constitution  of  the 
Danish  state  for  Holstein  and  Lauenburg,  and  restored 
absolute  monarchy  in  these  countries.  By  a  proclamation 
of  Mar.,  1863,  Denmark  treated  the  duchies  of  Holstein 
and  Lauenburg  as  tributary  appendages,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  new  fundamental  law  was  prepared  for  Den- 
mark and  Sleswick.  War  with  Germany  broke  out  soon 
after,  and  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Vienna  (Oct., 
1864),  and  Denmark  was  compelled  to  renounce  all  claim 
on  Sleswick-Holstein.  (See  Si.EawicK-HoLSTEix.)  On 
Nov.  2,  1867,  Denmark  sold  the  West  India  islands  of  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  John  to  the  U.  S.,  but  the  treaty  did  not 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  U.  S.,  and  was  therefore  not 
carried  into  effect.  (See  ALLEN,  "  Haandbog  i  Fsedrelandets 
Historic,"  6th  cd.  1863;  DAIIL.MANN,  "  Gescbichte  von 
Dauemark,"  3  vols.,  1840-43.)  A.  J.  SCHEH. 

Den'mark,  a  post-township  of  Lee  co.,  la.    Pop.  1011. 

Drmn.'irK,  a  post-township  of  Oxford  co.,  Mo.  It  has 
four  churches,  and  manufactures  of  furniture,  etc.  Pop. 
1069. 

Denmark,  a  post-township  of  Tuscola  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
816. 

Denmark,  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  Minn.  Pop. 
824. 

Denmark,  a  post-township  of  Lewis  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  Utica  and  Black  River  R.  R.  It  has  seven  cheese- 
factories,  and  manufactures  of  various  kinds.  Pop.  2109. 

Denmark,  a  post-township  of  Ashtabula  co.,  0.  Pop. 
544. 

Den'ner  (BALTHASAR),  a  German  portrait-painter,  born 
at  Hamburg  in  1685.  His  works  are  remarkable  for  mi- 
nuteness of  finish.  Died  in  1747. 

Dennery  (ADOLPHE  PHILIPPE),  a  French  dramatist, 
born  in  Paris  Juno  17,  1811,  of  Jewish  parents.  He  first 
essayed  art,  then  journalism,  and  then  produced  numerous 
dramas,  comic  operas,  and  vaudevilles,  among  them  "The 
Market  of  London  "  and  "  The  Bohemians  of  Paris." 

Den'newitz,  a  village  of  Prussia,  province  of  Bran- 
denburg, 42  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Berlin.  Here  the  Prussians 
defeated  a  large  French  army  commanded  by  Marshal  Ney 
on  Sept.  6,  1813,  after  a  very  obstinate  fight.  The  French 
lost  about  15,000,  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners. 

Den'nie  (JOSEPH),  an  American  author  and  critic,  born 
at  Boston  Aug.  110,  1768.  Ho  studied  law,  which,  however, 
he  did  not  practise.  Having  removed  to  Philadelphia  in 
1799,  he  founded  the  "  Portfolio,"  a  literary  magazine, 
which  he  edited  with  ability  from  1SI11  till  1M2.  Among 
his  writings  is  "  The  Lay  Preacher,"  which  first  appeared 
in  the  "  Farmer's  Museum."  Died  Jan.  7,  1812. 

Deii'ning,  a  post-township  of  Ulster  co.,  X.Y.  It  has 
manufactures  of  lumber.  Pop.  1044. 

Deu'nis,  a  township  of  Somerset  co.,  Me.     Pop.  37. 

Dennis,  a  township  of  Wicomico  co.,  Md.     Pop.  683. 

Dennis,  a  post-township  of  Barnstablo  co.,  IU;i  — ..  <MI 
the  Cape  Cod  R.  U.  The  township  extends  across  Cape 
Cod,  has  extensive  fisheries,  produces  large  crops  of  cran- 
berries, and  has  manufactures  of  salt.  There  are  four 
churches,  five  post-offices,  fifteen  schools,  a  free  library, 
and  many  small  but  beautiful  lakos.  Pop.  32611. 

Dennis,  a  township  of  Cape  May  co.,  X.  J.     Pop.  1640. 


Dennis  (JoHN),  an  English  dramatist  and  writer  of 
satires  and  pamphlets,  was  born  in  London  in  1657.  He 
produced  dramas  called  "Liberty  Asserted"  and  "A  Plot 
and  No  Plot."  His  temper  was  quarrelsome,  and  he  pro- 
voked the  enmity  of  many  persons  by  hi>  libels.  He  was 
lampooned  by  Swift,  and  satirized  by  Pope  in  the  "  Duu- 
ciad."  Died  Jan.  6,  1733. 

Den'nison,  a  post-village  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  0.  Pop. 
828. 

Dennison,  a  township  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  972. 

Dennison  (WILLIAM),  a  statesman,  born  in  Cincinnati, 
0.,  Nov.  23,  1815,  graduated  at  Miami  University  in  1835, 
became  a  lawyer,  a  railroad  and  bank  president,  and  a 
leading  Republican  politician,  was  governor  of  Ohio  (1860- 
62),  and  was  postmaster-general  (1864-66). 

Den'nysville,  a  post-township  of  Washington  co.,  Me. 
It  has  manufactures  of  lumber,  etc.  Pop.  488. 

Denominator  [a  Lat.  term,  from  denomlnn,  dcnnjiii- 
natum,  to  "name"  or  "designate"],  literally,  "  that  which 
designates,"  in  arithmetic,  is  the  number  placed  below  the 
line  in  fractions,  giving  its  name  to  the  fraction,  and  show- 
ing the  number  of  parts  into  which  the  integer  is  divided. 

Denon  (DOMINIQUE  VIVAST),  BARON,  a  skilful  French 
artist  and  author,  born  at  Chalons-sur-Sitone  Jan.  4,  1747. 
He  became  charg6  d'affaires  at  Naples  in  1782,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1787,  after  which  he  devoted 
himself  to  art,  and  gained  distinction  as  an  art-critic.  He 
accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Egypt  in  1798,  and  in  1802  he 
published  an  admirably  illustrated  work  entitled  "  Travels 
in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt."  He  died  April  27,  1825,  leav- 
ing an  unfinished  "  History  of  Art." 

Dens  (PETER),  a  Flemish  Roman  Catholic  theologian, 
born  near  Antwerp  in  1690.  He  published  a  systematic 
exposition  and  defence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrines  in 
his  "  Thcologia  Moralis  et,  Dogmatica,"  which  has  been 
extensively  used  as  a  text-book.  Died  Feb.  15,  1775. 

Den'sity  [Lat.  densitus,  from  densns,  "  thick  "],  a  term 
used  in  physics  to  denote  the  quantity  of  matter  which  a 
body  contains  in  a  given  or  determinate  space;  for  ex- 
ample, a  cubic  foot.  The  quantity  of  matter  in  any  body 
is  called  its  nntsu,  and  is  measured  by  the  weight  of  the 
body,  to  which  it  is  always  proportional.  Hence,  the  den- 
sity of  any  body  is  great  in  proportion  as  its  weight  is 
great  and  its  volume  small ;  or  the  density  of  bodies  is 
directly  as  their  mass  and  inversely  as  their  volume.  It 
follows  that  if  two  bodies  have  the  same  volume,  their  den- 
sities are  directly  as  their  masses  or  weights ;  ami  if  two 
bodies  have  the  same  mass  or  weight,  their  densities  are 
respectively  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  volumes.  The 
term  is  often  used  as  synonymous  with  specific  yran'ty. 

Density  of  the  Earth  is  the  ratio  of  the  mass  of 
the  earth  to  that  of  the  same  bulk  of  water.  The  data  of 
astronomy,  in  conjunction  with  the  laws  of  gravitation, 
give  the  proportion  of  the  mass  of  the  earth  to  the  masses 
of  the  sun  and  the  principal  planets;  and  thus  the  deter- 
mination of  the  absolute  mass  of  the  earth  will  determine 
the  absolute  masses  of  the  sun  and  planets ;  and  then  their 
density  can  be  found.  Experiments  have  been  devised 
for  determining  the  earth's  density  by  observations  upo'n 
the  attraction  of  a  mountain,  and  have  been  tried  in  the 
Schehallicn  experiment  by  Maskelyne,  James,  and  others. 
The  direction  of  gravity  changes  very  nearly  one  second 
of  angle  for  every  100  feet  of  horizontal  distance.  Suppose 
that  two  stations  were  taken  on  a  mountain — one  on  the 
N.  and  the  other  on  the  S.  side — and  that  their  distance 
apart  was  4000  feet.  If  the  direction  of  gravity  had  not 
been  influenced  by  the  mountain,  the  inclination  of  the 
plumb-line  at  these  two  places  would  have  been  about  forty 
seconds.  Suppose,  on  applying  the  zenith  sector,  the  in- 
clination was  found  to  be  fifty-two  seconds.  The  dif- 
ference, or  twelve  seconds,  could  only  be  explained  by  the 
attraction  of  the  mountain,  which,  combined  with  the  na- 
tural direction  of  gravity,  produced  directions  inclined  to 
these  natural  directions.  In  the  Schehallien  experiment  a 
calculation  was  made  of  what  would  have  been  the  dis- 
turbing effect  of  the  mountain  if  it  had  been  as  dense  as 
the  interior  of  the  earth,  showing  that  it  would  have  been 
about  twenty-seven  seconds.  The  disturbance  proved  to 
be  only  twelve  seconds,  and  therefore  the  density  of  the 
mountain  to  that  of  the  earth  was  as  12  to  27.  It  follows 
from  this  that  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  the  earth  would 
be  nearly  five  times  that  of  water.  The  effect  produced  by 
the  attraction  of  a  mountain  on  the  direction  of  a  plumb- 
lino  was  observed  by  Bouguer  at  Chimborazo  in  1738.  Col. 
James,  by  observations  on  Arthur's  Seat  near  Edinburgh, 
has  deduced  a  mean  density  of  5.316. 

In  1826,  Prof.  Airy  suggested  the  solving  of  the  problem 
by  pendulum  experiments  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  a  deep 
mine.  Suppose  a  spheroid  concentric  with  the  external 
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spheroid  of  the  earth  to  pass  through  the  lower  station  in 
the  mine.  The  attraction  of  the  shell  included  between 
these  ha*  Hie  same  ellect  at  the  upper  station  as  if  all  its 

mailer  were    collected    ill    the    earth's   centre.      At  the  lower 

n  there  is  the  atlracii f  the  interior  mass  only  ;  at 

the  upper  station  that  of  the  interior  moss  and  the  shell. 
1!\  making  the  proportion  of  these  theoretical  attraction! 
e<|iial  to  the  proportion  ohsened  liv  means  of  the  pendu- 
lum, we  have  the  elements  for  finding  the  proportion  of  the 
shell's  infraction  to  the  mass's  attraction.  The  mean  den- 
sity is  found  from  these  data.  The  nstrcmmiior-roi  :il  hav- 
ing twice  tried  the  experiment  ami  failed,  the  attempt  was 
renewed  in  Is, 1 1  at  a  colliery  near  South  Shields,  England, 
where  the  depth  was  reputed  In  be  1261)  feet.  A  place  was 
eli. i. en  i..r  two  stations  in  the  same  vertical.  An  invariable 
pendulum  was  mounted  in  each  station,  vibrating  by  means 
of  a  knife  edge  upon  plates  of  agate.  Behind  it  was  a  clock, 
and  before  it  a  telescope  so  mounted  that  coincidences  of 
the  pendulum  of  the  clock  might  be  observed  through  a 
slit.  The  acceleration  of  the  pendulum  at  the  depth  of 
1260  feet  was  two  and  a  quarter  seconds  a  day.  Taking 
into  account  the  configuration  and  nature  of  the  surround- 
ing mass,  Airy  estimated  the  earth's  density  at  6.565. 

Two  leaden  globes,  174  pounds  in  weight  each,  are  sup- 
ported six  led  apart,  by  a  horizontal  frame  capable  of  ro- 
ta! ion.  Above  the  centre  is  suspended  horizontally,  within 
a  narrow  glazed  box,  by  a  delicate  wire  forty  inches  long, 
a  slender  deal  rod,  carrying  at  its  extremities  two  equal 
leaden  balls  one  one-hundredth  part  as  heavy  as  the  globes. 
The  rod  being  at  rest,  the  globes  arc  brought  as  near  to  the 
balls  as  the  dimensions  of  the  protecting  box  will  allow, 
their  separate  attractions  tending  to  turn  the  rod  in  the 
same  direction.  The  amount  of  torsion  produced  is  ob- 
served from  a  distance  with  a  telescope.  By  rotation  the 
disturbing  force  of  the  globes  is  then  brought  to  act  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  the  torsion  is  once  more  observed. 
Cavendish  concluded  that  the  force  of  mutual  attraction 
between  the  globes  and  balls,  the  distance  between  their 
centres  being  8.85  inches,  was  J^BJ  of  a  grain;  whence  he 
deduced  the  total  mass  of  the  earth,  and  (its  bulk  bcinr 
known)  its  mean  specific  gravity  also,  which  he  put  at 
5.480.  The  experiments  of  Reich  give  5.438,  and  those  of 
Baily,  5.6(10.  The  mean  of  all  the  results  obtained  is  5.6J9. 
It  may,  then,  be  assumed  that  the  earth's  mean  density  is 
notvcryfar  from  5.6  time!  that  of  water.  Combining  this  re- 
sultwith  what  is  known  with  respect  to  thedimcnsions  of  the 
earth,  we  find  Hint  its  weight  in  tons  is  roughly  expressed 
by  6,000,000,000,000,000,000,000.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Dent,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  Missouri.  Area,  700 
square  miles.  It  is  partly  drained  by  the  Maramec  River, 
which  rises  in  it,  and  partly  by  the  head-streams  of  the 
Current  River.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  hills  and  val- 
leys :  the  soil  of  the  latter  is  fertile.  Grain,  tobacco,  and 
wool  are  raised.  Capital,  .Salem,  or  Dent 
Court-house.  Pop.  6357. 

Dent,  a  township  of  San  Joaquin  co., 
Cal.  Pop.  1 1 1 :.. 

Dent,  a  township  of  Iron  co.,  Mo.  Pop. 
417. 

'  Dent  (DENNIS)  was  born  in  Maryland. 
He  served  in  the  Indian  war  in  Florida  as  a 
major-general,  and  removed  to  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.,  in  whoso  legislature  he  served  from 
1838  to  1850.  He  .lied  in  iMin. 

Dent  l.loiiv  IlKKnKRT),  an  American 
naval  officer,  horn  in  .Maryland  in  I7S'J. 
lie  commanded  a  vessel  in  the  war  against 
Tripoli  in  IsiH.and  gained  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain in  1811.  Died  July  31,  1823. 

Dcnta'liiim  [from  the  Lat.  dtn*,  n 
"tooth,"  alluding  to  the  shape  of  the  shell], 
a  genus  of  c  iol  marine  carniv- 

orous mollnsks.  called  tooth  -  shells,  from 
their  curved,  tubular  shape.  The  shells  arc 
•ipen  at  each  end.  There  are  many  living 
and  fossil  species,  of  which  the  /l<°ni<i/:i<iu 
i'/<'/>lniittii»iutJ  or  elephant's  tooth,  is  the  best 
known. 

Dentn'tns  (MAN-ITS  Ci  tin  s),  a  Roman 
plebeian  consul    noted    i'or  his    martial   ex 
ploits,    frugality,    and    integrity,  is   said   to 
have  been  horn  with  teeth;   hence  the  sur- 
name,     lie    dctcat"d    the    Samnites    in    L".MI 
14.    ('..    and    gained    a    decisive   \ictorvo\er 
Pyrrhus   near  Dcueveutum  in  275.      lie  was  ^li<u€,,,,.    „„ 
consul   tor  the  third  time  in  274,  and  censor      ;,/i.i«/irtMiii. 
in  L'7-  I!.  ('.      Iluring  his  censorship  h. 
structed  an  aqueduct  which  conveyed  water  from  the  Anio 
to  Rome.     Died  in  2r.5  B.  C. 


Dcn'tcx  [perhaps  derived  from  the  Lat.  ilon,  on  account 
of  their  numerous  teeth),  a  genus  >,f  acauthuptcrous  fishes 
(  belonging  to  the  Kparid.i  ,  n -,  m>- ling  tin-  pi  reh  in  toitn, 
with  a  deep  compressed  body,  scaly  cheeks,  a  single  • 
fin,  and  numerous  small  teeth,  with  four  large  canine  teeth 
curved  inward  in  each  jaw.  The  li>nt>f  mtynrif,  some- 
times called  the  four-toothed  sparus,  is  found  in  great  num- 
bers in  the  Mediterranean,  and  sometimes  on  the  southern 
coasts  of  (ircat  Britain.  It  is  of  large  size,  often  three  feet 
long,  and  is  an  important  article  of  commerce. 

Den'tifrice  [Lat.  tt.nii/r:,-;,,,,,.  from  </<•««,  a  "  tooth," 
and  fricn,  to  "  rub  "],  the  name  given  to  powders  and 
washes  of  various  kinds  used  for  cleaning  the  teeth.  Among 
the  substances  employed  are  charcoal,  chalk,  common  salt, 
myrrh,  catechu,  cinchona,  phosphate  of  soda,  and  cream  of 
tartar. 

Den'tils  [from  the  Lat.  <!tni  (gen.  dcniin),  a  "tooth  "], 
in  architecture,  square  blocks  or  projections  in  the  bed- 
mouldings  of  the  cornices  of  the  Corinthinn,  Ionic,  and 
composite  orders.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  ornaments 
in  cornices  of  rooms  which  are  founded  on  the  same  stylo 
of  decoration. 

Dcntin,  or  Dentine.     See  Trent. 

Dentiros'tres  [from  the  Lat.  dm  (gen.  denlii),  a 
"tooth,"  and  roitntm,  t,  "beak"],  a  tribe  of  birds  of  the 
order  Insessores,  characterized  by  a  notch  or  toothlike  pro- 
cess on  each  side  of  the  margin  of  the  upper  mandible. 
These  birds  have  rapacious  habits,  and  prey  on  smaller 
birds  as  well  as  insects.  The  butcher-bird  is  an  example 
of  this  tribe. 

Dent'istry  [from  dtntiit  (from  the  Lat.  dent,  denlli,  a 
"tooth"),  and  ry,  a  suffix  denoting  "  art,"  "  profession," 
I  etc.].  In  every  age  and  country,  even  among  the  rudest 
|  and  most  barbarous  nations,  the  teeth  as  useful  and  beau- 
tiful organs  have  attracted  attention,  and  been  regarded  as 
of  great  importance  in  giving  beauty  and  symmetry  to  the 
face.  Lord  Chesterfield  says  that  "  fine  and  clean  teeth  are 
among  the  first  recommendations  to  be  met  with  in  the  com- 
mon intercourse  of  society."  Lavater,  the  learned  physi- 
ognomist, remarks  that  "  the  countenance  is  the  theatre  on  - 
which  the  soul  exhibits  itself,"  and  adds,  "  as  are  the  teeth 
of  man,  so  is  his  taste."  "  White,  clean,  and  well-arranged 
teeth,  visible  as  soon  as  the  mouth  opens,  but  not  project- 
ing nor  always  entirely  seen,  I  have  never  met  with,"  says 
he,  "except  in  good,  acute,  honest,  candid,  and  faithful 
men;"  that  "short,  broad  teeth,  standing  close  to  each 
other,  (how  tranquil,  firm  strength ;  and  that  melancholy 
persons  seldom  have  well-arranged,  clean,  and  white  teeth." 

By  the  ancients,  white  and  well-formed  teeth  were  con- 
sidered as  characteristics  of  beauty.  Jacob,  in  blessing 
Judah,  says,  "  His  teeth  shall  be  white  with  milk."  Joseph 
Murphy,  in  his  ••  Natural  History  of  the  Human  Teeth," 
states  that  the  Brahmans  are  extremely  delicate  in  every 
point  relating  to  their  teeth.  Every  morning  when  they 
rise  they  rub  them  for  upwards  of  an  hour  with  a  twig 
from  a  racemiferous  fig  tree,  at  the  same  time  addressing 
their  prayers  to  the  sun,  and  calling  down  the  blessings  of 
Heaven  on  themselves  and  their  families.  As  this  practice 
is  prescribed  in  their  most  ancient  books  of  law  and  di- 
vinity, we  imagine  it  coeval  with  the  date  of  their  religion 
and  government.  These  people  also  separated  their  teeth 
with  a  file  as  soon  as  the  second  set  was  perfectly  formed, 
.  which  was  doubtless  done  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring 
cleanliness  and  preventing  decay. 

The  inhabitants  of  many  Oriental  countries  stain  their 
teeth.  Many  women  in  Sumatra  have  their  teeth  filed  to 
points,  removing  the  enamel  from  the  surface  that  they 
may  be  more  easily  dyed  black.  The  Abyssinians  and 
other  African  nations  file  their  teeth  to  points,  and  thus 
increase  the  savagcncss  of  their  aspect,  whether  this  cus- 
tom was  followed  as  a  matter  of  ornament  or  fashion,  it 
doubtless  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  teeth  with  sufficient 
space  between  their  edges  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
food  were  much  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  caries. 

In  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  art  of  dentistry  appears  to 
have  been  practised  in  Egypt,  as  was  also  the  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  eye  and  the  car.  In  the  ancient  tombs  of 
this  people  artificial  teeth  of  ivory  or  wood  were  found  by 
Belzoni  and  others,  some  of  which  were  fastened  on  gold 
(dates:  it  is  stated  that  the  teeth  of  mummies  have  been 
found  filled  with  gold,  and  others  with  a  white  cement. 

To  what  extent  the  Greeks  or  Egyptians  practised  dental 
surgery  as  a  specialty  before  the  Christian  era,  there  is  but 
little  upon  record  that  gives  us  any  definite  knowledge. 
The  essays  or  books  upon  the  subject,  if  there  were  any, 
are  lost.  The  only  writings  of  ancient  times  extant,  where 
dentistry  is  spoken  of  as  an  art,  arc  those  of  Galen,  who 
wrote  in  the  second  century  after  Christ;  and  from  then 
until  Ambrose  Pare  wrote  his  celebrated  work  on  surgery 
there  was  but  little  to  improve  the  practice  or  satisfy  the 
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student  in  dental  surgery.     During  the  sixteenth  century, 
from  1550  to  1580,  there  were  published  six  essays  or  dis- 
sertations upon  the  anatomy,  treatment,  and  preservation 
of  the  teeth.     The  seventeenth  century  was  more  favored;  ' 
from  1614  to  1690  there  were  forty  dissertations  on  tooth- 
ache, teething,  diseases  of  the  teeth,  etc.    During  the  cigh-  ' 
tevnth  century,  from  1702  to  1799,  there  were  one  hundred 
and  thirty  such  volumes  and  essays,  many  of  them  works  | 
of  merit,  and  the  result  of  the  labors  of  such  as  Hunter, 
Jonrduin,  Lecluze,  Blake,  etc. 

In  the  present  century,  from  1800  to  1830,  sixty-eight 
volumes  were  added  to  the  literature  of  dental  surgery. 
Among  the  more  prominent  authors  of  these  were  Bell, 
liauine,  Duval.  Rousseau,  Dclabarre,  Laforgue,  Fox,  Maury, 
Murphy,  Parmly,  Fitch,  and  Gardcttc.  The  last  three  were 
American  practitioners  as  well  as  writers.  From  1830  to 
1X73  there  have  been  contributed  near  forty  volumes. 
Among  the  more  prominent  authors  of  these  are  Robinson 
anil  Tomes  of  London:  (ioddard,  Harris,  Taft,  Arthur, 
Garretsou,  Richardson,  and  J.  W.  White  of  the  U.  S. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  dental  surgery  became  a 
subject  of  more  critical  inquiry  and  thorough  investiga- 
tion. Men  of  education  and  talent  devoted  themselves  to 
it  exclusively,  and  from  that  period  it  has  progressed  rapidly 
in  importance.  But  not  until  within  the  last  few  years  has 
it  been  enabled  to  claim  a  recognition  from  its  sister  pro- 
fessions of  medicine  and  surgery.  Until  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  any  advance  in  dentistry  was  con- 
fined to  Europe.  Dr.  Harris,  in  his  work  on  the  "  Princi- 
ples and  Practice  of  Dental  Surgery,"  gives  the  following 
account  of  its  introduction  into  the  U.  S.  He  says:  "It 
was  during  our  Revolutionary  struggle  for  independence 
that  the  first  knowledge  of  dental  surgery  was  introduced 
into  this  country,  and  the  first  dentist  in  the  U.  S.  of  whom 
we  have  any  account  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Le  Mair, 
who  accompanied  the  French  army  which  came  over  to  our 
aid  during  that  period.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Le  Mair 
a  dentist  by  the  name  of  Whitlock  came  over  from  England, 
and  from  him  and  Le  Mair  dental  surgery  may  be  said  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  the  U.  S.  With  regard  to  the  pro- 
fessional ability  of  these  gentlemen  little  is  known,  but  it 
is  probable  that  it  was  limited,  and  that  their  practice  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  the  carving  of  artificial  teeth  from  blocks 
of  ivory  and  extracting  and  cleaning  natural  teeth. 

"  Mr.  John  Greenwood,  however,  I  believe,  was  the  first 
native  American  dentist,  and  he  commenced  practice  in 
New  York  about  the  year  1788,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  only  dentist  in  that  city  in  the  year  1790.  It  was  in  this 
year  he  constructed  an  entire  denture  for  General  Washing- 
ton, and  in  1795  another,  which  for  neatness  of  execution 
was  unsurpassed  by  any  of  the  European  artificial  teeth  at 
that  period.  They  were  carved  from  ivory,  and  secured  in 
the  mouth  with  spiral  springs." 

About  the  year  1792,  Dr.  Spence,  who  had  received  some 
instructions  from  Le  Mair,  commenced  practice  in  Phila- 
delphia; soon  afterwards  he  was  joined  by  Dr.  Gardette, 
who  came  from  France,  where  he  had  previously  received 
instruction.  He  soon  acquired  a  reputation  which  he  en- 
joyed through  life.  Dr.  Hudson  of  Dublin  soon  followed 
Gardette  to  Philadelphia,  and  from  his  previous  education 
and  skill  became  the  moat  prominent  dentist  in  this  country. 

In  the  year  1800,  Dr.  II.  H.  Hayden  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  dental  surgery  in  Baltimore ;  in  1807  he  was  joined 
by  Dr.  Koecker  of  London,  who,  after  practising  a  few 
years  in  Baltimore,  removed  to  Philadelphia.  From  this 
time  until  1820  the  ranks  received  accessions  from  Europe, 
with  many  in  this  country — some  few  with  previous  educa- 
tion, but  others  entirely  deficient  in  theoretical  or  practical 
knowledge — so  that  the  number  of  dental  practitioners  in 
the  U.  S.  was  now  little  more  than  one  hundred.  The 
next  decade  had  increased  them  to  three  hundred,  and 
in  ten  years  more  they  had  been  quadrupled ;  while  the 
next  twenty  years  gave  us  at  least  five  thousand  in  1860, 
and  in  1873  the  dentists  in  the  U.  S.  numbered  ten  thousand, 
while  those  in  other  countries  combined  do  not  exceed  live 
thousand. 

With  this  great  increase  in  the  number  of  dental  practi- 
tioners the  progress  of  dentistry  as  a  science  has  been  very 
marked.  From  the  more  simple  and  comparatively  not  diffi- 
cult operations  of  cleansing,  extracting,  and  filling  small  and 
superficial  cavities,  it  has  extended  to  a  thorough  and  scien- 
tific treatment  of  the  mouth,  with  the  view  not  only  of 
saving  teeth  but  slightly  decayed,  but  all  teeth,  and  also  of 
anticipating  decay  by  such  operations  as  shall  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  patient  to  keep  the  mouth  thoroughly  cleansed, 
and  the  teeth  free  from  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  ferment- 
ation of  portions  of  food  or  other  substances  in  the  mouth. 
Cleanliness  is  indispensable  to  sound  teeth,  and  the  most 
fruitful  source  of  decay  is  admitted  to  be  the  presence  of 
decomposing  portions  of  food  lodged  between  them  and  in 
the  interstices  of  the  crown.  In  view  of  these  facts  all  den- 


tists urge  the  importance  of  children  acquiring  the  habit 
of  brushing  their  teeth  daily. 

In  the  successful  treatment  of  teeth  where  the  nerve  or 
pulp  is  exposed,  much  credit  is  due  to  Dr.  Spooner  of  Mon- 
treal, who  in  1838  first  recommended  the  use  of  arsenic  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  vitality  of  the  nerve.  This 
substance  has  been  used  since  in  combination  with  sulphate 
of  morphine  and  tannin,  with  creosote  sufficient  to  form  a 
thick  paste;  and  though  many  teeth  were  saved  for  years 
by  the  use  of  this  escharotic,  yet  for  some  time  the  course 
was  unscientific  and  far  from  satisfactory;  for  when  the 
vitality  of  the  pulp  was  destroyed  and  the  tooth  filled  with- 
out removing  the  devitalized  tissue,  it  invariably  resulted 
in  a  fistulous  opening  being  established  in  the  gum  oppo- 
site the  apex  of  the  root  or  fang,  through  which  was  a  con- 
stant discharge  of  pus.  The  difficulty  is  invariably  re- 
moved by  opening  into  the  tooth,  cleansing  out  the  fang, 
and  injecting  crcasote  until  its  presence  is  recognized  at 
the  fistulous  opening  in  the  gum. 

The  last  ten  years  have  been  replete  with  various  expe- 
dients by  capping  to  preserve  the  vitality  of  the  pulp,  even 
though  exposed;  and  the  efforts  have  been  crowned  with 
such  a  degree  of  success  that  there  is  reason  to  hope  the 
day  is  not  distant  when  such  teeth  will  bo  saved,  and  their 
vitality  and  lifelike  appearance  also  preserved.  The  prep- 
arations which  have  been  used  for  capping  arc  lead,  tin, 
asbestos,  gutta-percha,  Hill's  stopping  (made  of  gutta- 
percha  and  felspar  pulverized),  clarified  quill,  and  oxychlor- 
ide ;  the  latter,  made  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  dilute  deliquescent 
chloride  of  zinc,  is  the  most  in  favor  for  the  purpose,  and 
offers  much  the  larger  proportion  of  successful  results. 

I  The  various  materials  used  for  filling  or  stopping  teeth 
are  gold,  tin,  amalgam,  chloride  of  zinc  (or  oxychloride,  as 
it  is  more  frequently  called),  Hill's  stopping,  and  gutta- 
percha.  The  requirements  for  a  filling  arc  ability  to  with- 
stand the  mechanical  influences  of  mastication ;  resistance 
to  chemical  agents;  non-susceptibility  to  thermal  changes; 
qualities  to  admit  of  ease  of  introduction  into  a  cavity  and 
consolidation;  harmony  in  color ;  and  the  absence  of  prop- 
erties injurious  to  the  structure  of  the  tooth  or  to  the  sys- 
tem at  large.  Of  such  materials,  the  very  best  as  a  perma- 
nent filling  is  gold ;  after  this  amalgam  and  tin,  the  other 
agents  being  employed  chiefly  for  temporary  purposes. 

Of  the  instruments  used  in  filling  teeth,  the  variety  is 
numberless,  so  far  as  excavators  and  ordinary  pluggers  are 
concerned ;  the  last  few  years  have  given  us  a  number  for 
condensing  the  gold,  representing  the  mallet  in  modified 
forms.  The  small  mallet  was  used  some  forty  years  since 
for  a  time  to  a  limited  extent;  the  last  decade  has  again 
brought  it  generally  into  favor.  It  is  made  either  of  steel, 
ivory,  vulcanized  rubber,  lead,  or  hard  wood.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  there  are  much  in  use  two  automatic  mallets, 
besides  Bonwill's  electric  mallet.  The  last  year  has  also 
given  to  the  profession  several  drills  for  the  preparation  of 
cavities  and  the  finishing  of  fillings ;  three  of  them  have  the 
motive-power  of  a  foot-lathe,  while  one  has  that  of  a  gal- 
vanic battery.  All  are  arranged  with  a  mandrel,  into  which 
fit  burr  and  chisel  drills  of  various  sizes. 

The  "rubber  dam"  given  to  the  profession  by  Dr.  Bar- 
Bum,  as  also  the  steel  clamps  for  holding  it  in  place  around 
the  neck  of  the  tooth  intended  to  be  protected,  is  one  of  the' 
most  valuable  acquisitions  given  to  the  dental  practitioner. 

The  want  of  matrices  in  the  construction  of  a  temporary 
wall  for  the  conversion  of  approximal  cavities  into  simple 
holes  had  long  been  felt.  A  matrix  invented  by  Dr.  Louis 
Jack,  and  given  to  the  profession,  has  attained  a  most  de- 
served popularity.  In  addition  to  these,  the  small  corundum 
wheel  invented  by  Dr.  Arthur  (rapidly  taking  the  place  of 
the  file  in  both  separating  teeth  and  finishing  fillings)  is 
considered  a  not  less  important  acquisition  in  dentistry. 

The  great  progress  made  in  the  dental  profession  has  been 
contributed  to  and  stimulated  not  a  little  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  colleges,  formation  of  societies,  and  publication  of 
journals.  An  important  event  in  the  history  of  dental  sur- 
gery in  this  country  was  the  establishment  of  the  "  Ameri- 
can Journal  and  Library  of  Dental  Science  "  in  Baltimore 
in  1839.  The  scattered  members  of  the  profession,  who 
had  long  toiled  in  comparative  obscurity,  almost  unknown 
to  each  other  .and  the  world,  found  through  this  journal  an 
appropriate  medium  through  which  to  communicate  with 
each  other.  Several  other  important  journals  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  dentistry  have  since  been  established  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada. 

The  formation  of  the  "  American  Society  of  Dental  Sur- 
geons "  soon  followed  the  establishment  of  the  above  jour- 
nal :  and  at  its  second  annual  meeting  an  arrangement  was 
made  with  the  publishers  by  which  it  became  both  the 
property  and  organ  of  the  association.  Two  years  after- 
wards another  society  of  dentists  like  that  of  Baltimore  was 
organized  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and  in  Aug.,  1844,  a  third 
was  formed  at  Cincinnati,  0.,  styled  the  "  Mississippi  Val- 
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Icy  Association  of  Dental  Surgeons."  In  Aug.,  1850,  the 
National  Convention  of  Denti-ts  was  formed,  and  it-  first 
annual  BMttinf  WM  h*M  in  PhtlAdttohfo,  .lust  previous 
to  this  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Dental  Surgeons 
was  or^ani/ed,  ami  some  years  snt>scnuent,  in  I  s'i;;.  the 
Odoniographic  Society  of  Philadelphia.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  arc  thrOOfnottt  the  country  fifty  five  other  State 
and  county  societies,  the  latter  bttbUag  meeting  ^rnerally 
inontlily.  In  1  s:{U  the  legislature  of  Maryland  chartered 
the  ''  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery."  It  ua-  tin-  fir-t 
ili-ntal  college  in  the  country.  It  held  itn  thirty -third  an- 
nual eoniineiieeiiicDt  this  year  (1873),  ami  iu  the  graduating 
class  receiving  the  honors  of  the  institution  wan  one  lady, 
she  being  its  first  female  graduate.  Its  alumni  number 
over  700. 

The.  "Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery"  was  chartered  in 
I  si;,.  It  is  located  in  Cincinnati.  Its  alumni  number  about 
250.  It  has  for  the  last  fifteen  years  admitted  ladies  equally 
with  gentlemen,  ami  several  have  taken  their  degree.  The 
"  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery  "was  chartered 
in  1  s.'it, ;  it  is  located  in  Philadelphia.  It  held  itsse\en 
tccnth  annual  commencement  in  1873.  Its  alumni  numbered 
l~s,  of  which  4111  were  regular  graduates,  10  honorary,  and 
.t.">  received  the  decree  after  a  satisfactory  examination, 
they  having  been  in  practice  some  years  previous  to  the 
establishment  of  dental  colleges.  Among  the  graduates  was 
one  lady,  now  practising  in  Berlin  ;  she  received  the  degree 
in  HS9.  The  "  Philadelphia-  Dental  College"  was  chartered 
in  lsu:t ;  its  alumni  number  260.  The  ••  New  York  College 
of  Dentistry"  was  chartered  in  1805,  and  established  in 
New  York  City.  Its  alumni  number  68.  The  "Missouri 
Dental  College,"  chartered  in  1866,  is  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; 
its  alumni  number  about  50.  The  "  New  Orleans  Dental 
College,"  in  Now  Orleans,  La.,  was  chartered  in  1867;  its 
alumni  number  about  30.  The  ••  Boston  Dental  College  " 

and  tl Dental  School  of  Harvard  University"  were  both 

chartered  in  IStiS.  They  held  their  fifth  annual  commence- 
ment in  1S73.  The  alumni  of  the  latter  number  about  35. 

A  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  liberal  and  educated 
men  in  the  profession  that  their  specialty  should  be  raised 
above  a  mere  mechanical  trade  has  created  an  interest  in 
the  education  of  dental  students,  and  a  corresponding  de- 
sire for  a  more  extended  and  liberal  curriculum  in  the  col- 
leges, many  of  the  best  men  in  the  profession  believing  that 
a  thorough  medical  education,  preparatory  to  studying 
the  specialty  of  dentistry,  would  make  more  efficient  and 
useful  practitioners ;  so  that  a  patient  with  an  oral  disease 
of  any  complexity,  trusting  himself  to  the  average  dentist, 
would  not  meet  with  disaster  because  of  the  absence  of  sur- 
gical knowledge  and  skill ;  in  fact,  that  dentistry  should 
bo  practised  as  a  specialty  of  medicine;  that  the  practi- 
tioner should  understand  that  the  welfare  of  the  teeth  is 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  general  system;  and 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  diseases  whose  effects  may  reach 
th  sc  organs  is  essential  to  the  scientific  dentist.  His  know- 
ledge of  anatomy  should  not  be  confined  to  the  structure 
of  the  tooth,  to  the  pulp  which  fills  its  internal  cavity,  to 
the  position  of  the  nerves  which  communicate  its  com- 
plaints to  the  brain,  nor  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  held 
fast  iu  its  socket;  but  his  education  should  embrace  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  anatomical  and  sympa- 
thetic relations  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth  with  all  parts 
of  the  system. 

From  what  was  originally  called  dentistry  there  have 
very  naturally  ami  almost  without  an  effort  been  evolved 
two  widely  different  occupations.  They  may  properly  bo 
termed  operative  dentistry,  or  dental  surgery,  and  mechan- 
ical dentistry;  and  as  competition  necessitates  and  stimu- 
lates proficiency,  more  distinctly  marked  must  this  division 
become.  The  artisan  who  works  in  his  laboratory  making 
casts,  swedging  plate-,  grinding  and  filing  down  teeth, 
and  finally  soldering  them  to  the  plate,  ami  finishing  the 
whole  as  neatly  as  a  piece  of  jewelry-work,  cannot  keep 
his  hands  in  a  condition  to  successfully  perform  the  delicate 
manipulative  operations  required  in  treating  the  natural 
teeth.  Delicacy  of  touch  is  indispensable  in  a  skilled  ope- 
rator, and  one  who  docs  not  possess  it  proportionally  fails 
just  where  it  is  most  essential  his  operations  should  be 
perfect. 

Mechanical  dentistry  has  again  been  relieved  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  labors  originally  performed  by  the  dentist — 
that  of  carving  or  moulding  the  teeth  used.  The  early 
dentists  carved  from  ivory  the  teeth  and  plate  in  one  piece, 
and  if  a  partial  set  was  iu-erted.  the  teeth  were  fastened  to 
the  adjoining  natural  ones  by  means  of  ligatures :  if  a  full 
set  was  required,  springs  were  used.  Ivory  and  natural 
teeth  were  objectionable  from  their  liability  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  fluids  of  the  mouth.  Absorbing  as  they  do 
these  secretions,  they  soon  become  offensive,  and  i'ficn 
rapidly  decay.  Porcelain  teeth,  well  named  incorruptible, 
perfectly  resist  the  destructive  action  of  these  fluids;  and 


as  they  are  made  nearly  perfect  in  color  and  shape,  they  are 
not  easily  detected.  Though  of  French  origin,  they  owe  the 
perfection  to  which  they  have  been  brought  to  the  encrgv 
and  ingenuity  of  the  American  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Peale  of  Philadelphia  has  the  reputation 
of  making  in  18(17  the  first  manufactured  in  the  I'.  S.  He 
made  a  set  for  his  son,  Kembnindt  IValc.  in  istis,  and  gave 
instruction  in  his  methods  to  Mr.  Itarabino,  a  dentist  then 
practising  in  Philadelphia.  The  first  regular  manufac 
turcrs  were  (Ireenwood,  Wofl'endale.  and  Parklmr-i,  \>  ho 
were  engaged  in  the  business  in  1825.  The  manufacture 
of  mineral  teeth  for  the  supply  of  dentists  was  first  under- 
taken by  Samuel  W.  Stockton  iu  Philadelphia  about  the 

ye»r!835,  and  to  him,  together  with  .Seal  and  A k,  i-  due 

the  credit  of  establishing  this  branch  of  business  in  the 
U.  8.  The  present  perfection  in  moulding  and  enamelling 
the  teeth  was  not  attained  for  some  years  afterwards,  nor 
was  the  color  so  life- like  or  the  shades  so  varied.  For 
many  years  the  coloring  was  put  on  in  the  shape  of  paint. 
The  teeth  were  moulded  and  partially  burned,  when  they 
were  subjected  to  the  process  of  painting,  and  again  placed 
in  the  furnace.  Much  of  the  improvement  made  between 
1840  and  1849  in  the  transparency  of  the  tooth,  the  gran- 
ulated appearance  of  the  gum  enamel,  and  the  almost  un- 
limited variety  of  shades,  was  due  to  the  persistent  and 
untiring  experiments  of  Dr.  Elias  Wildman  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  uie  of  the  purple  of  Cassius,  or  oxide  of  gold, 
now  so  generally  used  in  gum-color,  was  brought  to  its 
present  state  of  perfection  through  his  untiring  efforts. 

An  artificial  tooth  must  possess  certain  qualities  apart 
from  size,  shape,  and  color — a  front  surface  which  must 
closely  resemble  the  enamel  or  external  covering  of  tho 
natural  tooth,  and  a  body  having  the  toughness  which 
allows  tho  vigorous  use  of  the  hammer  in  riveting  without 
fracture,  and  tho  use  of  the  blowpipe  in  soldering  without 
liability  to  crack.  If  the  tooth  were  one  homogeneous  mass, 
the  requisite  amount  of  vitrifaetion  necessary  to  imitate  the 
enamel  would  render  it  brittle ;  but  a  proper  amount  of 
translucency  must  be  preserved,  or  there  will  be  the  opaque, 
clay-colored  tooth,  which  proclaims  its  artificial  character 
to  the  most  casual  glance ;  BO  that  a  nice  calculation  is  ne- 
cessary not  to  sacrifice  beaut;  to  strength.  There  must  also 
be  the  distinctly-marked  clear  cutting  edge  of  enamel  pro- 
jecting beyond  tho  body  of  the  tooth,  and  contrasting,  as 
in  Nature's  work,  with  the  yellow  or  brown  base,  and  yet 
this  depth  of  color  in  the  body  and  translucency  of  tho 
point  must  be  so  nicely  blended  that  the  line  of  union  can- 
not be  determined.  These  and  many  other  valuable  results 
have  been  secured  by  patience  of  research  and  skill  in  ap- 
plication. 

The  principal  materials  entering  into  the  composition  of 
mineral  teeth  are  felspar,  silcx  (flint),  and  kaolin  (clay), 
with  various  fluxes,  so  known  iu  chemistry,  more  familiarly 
characterized  as  tjlautct,  used  to  determine  the  point  of  fu- 
sion desired,  of  different  parts  of  the  tooth.  The  general 
tone  or  tint  of  these  materials  is  white  or  dusky  yellow,  so 
that  coloring  forms  a  prime  adjunct  in  the  process. 

The  chief  coloring  substances  arc  titanium  for  yellow, 
platina  sponge  for  gray,  oxide  of  cobalt  for  bright  blue, 
and  oxido  of  gold  for  red.  These,  with  others  in  varying 
combinations,  are  used  to  color  tho  body,  point,  and  out- 
side enamels.  There  are  more  than  forty  shades  of  color 
in  the  bodies  used,  and  an  equal  number  in  the  point  and 
outside  enamels.  Thus,  starting  with  tho  lightest  shade  of 
body  known  as  "A,"  forty  different  grades  may  be  pro- 
duced by  using  a  different  point-enamel,  and  on  each  of 
these  a  different  effect  by  the  use  of  various  outside  enamels, 
so  that  with  a  single  body  of  any  one  color  one  may  produce 
64,000  varieties  or  gradations  of  color ;  and  as  there  are 
thirty-nine  other  bodies,  a  smart  calculator  can  determine 
tho  many  changes  of  which  they  are  capable.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  need  of  variety  by  the  fact  that  out 
of  innumerable  trials  in  the  way  of  combinations,  130  stand- 
ard shades  are  made,  duly  arranged,  and  classified  by 
numbers,  forming  a  gradual  but  quite  perceptible  progres- 
sion from  the  most  delicate  blue-white  to  the  dark  tobacco- 
stain.  For  the  production  of  these  colors  one  is  not  to 
think  of  a  dyer's  vat,  but  to  remember  that  their  bath  is  a 
glowing  inutile  at  incandescent  heat. 

Many  teeth,  good  in  themselves,  have  an  artificial  ap- 
pearance in  the  mouth,  simply  because  the  dentist,  though 
an  excellent  mechanic,  has  lacked  the  perception  to  dis- 
cover the  shade  made  necessary  by  the  complexion,  hair, 
and  eyes  of  the  wearer. 

One  establishment  in  Philadelphia  turns  out  400,000 
teeth  per  month,  about  half  what  are  made  in  Europe  and 
America.  In  Europe  a  substance  u -cmbling  Wedgwood 
ware  is  of  late  much  used  for  artificial  teeth,  and  its  tough- 
ness and  durability  are  admirable. 

In  fitting  artificial  teeth  it  is  very  important  to  take  a 
good  impression  of  the  shape  of  the  mouth.  Various  sub- 
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sianees  have  been  used  for  the  purpose,  such  as  wax  (either 
pure  or  mixed  with  paraffin,  gutta-percha,  or  other  mate- 
rials);  gutta-percha  alone  or  combined;  plaster  of  Paris 
alone.  These  substances  have  each  their  merits,  and  the 
choice  for  any  particular  case  is  to  be  determined  by  ex- 
perience. The  two  materials  principally  employed  in  mak- 
ing the  plate  upon  which  the  teeth  are  fastened  are  gold 
aiiTl  vulcanized  rubber.  The  principal  advantage  of  the 
latter  material  is  its  cheapness,  which  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  its  clumsiness,  fragility,  and  its  irritating  effect 
on  the  mouth.  C.  NEWLIN  PIERCE. 

Dentition.     See  TEETH. 

Deii'ton,  a  county  in  the  N.  of  Texas.  -Area,  900  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  several  branches  of  Trinity 
River,  one  of  which  is  called  Denton  Fork.  The  surface  is 
diversified  by  prairies  and  extensive  forests;  the  soil  is  fer- 
tile. Wheat,  corn,  cotton,  cattle,  swine,  tobacco,  and  wool 
are  raised.  Capital,  Denton.  Pop.  7251. 

Denton,  a  township  and  post-village,  capital  of  Caro- 
line co.,  Md.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Choptank  River,  65 
miles  E.  of  Annapolis.  It  has  two  weekly  newspapers,  one 
iron-foundrv,  one  academy,  five  churches,  and  two  churches 
for  the  colored  people.  The  river  on  which  it  is  situated  is 
famous  for  shad  and  herring.  Total  pop.  475. 

WM.  HENKY  LEGO,  ED.  "  JOURNAL." 

Denton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Denton  co.,  Tex.,  on 
the  Texas  Pacific  R.  R.,  45  miles  S.  W.  of  Sherman.  It 
has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  361. 

C.  W.  GEERS,  ED.  "MONITOR." 

Dennda'tion  [from  the  Lat.  denitdo,  denudatum,  to 
"lay  bare"],  in  geology,  is  defined  by  Lyell  as  "  the  re- 
moval of  solid  matter  by  water  in  motion,  whether  of  rivers 
or  of  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  sea,  and  the  consequent 
laying  bare  of  some  inferior  rock.  This  operation  has  ex- 
erted an  influence  on  the  structure  of  the  earth's  crust  as 
universal  and  important  as  sedimentary  deposition  itself; 
for  denudation  is  the  necessary  antecedent  of  the  produc- 
tion of  all  new  strata  of  mechanical  origin.  The  formation 
of  every  new  deposit  by  the  transport  of  sediment  and 
pebbles  necessarily  implies  that  there  has  been  somewhere 
else  a  grinding  down  of  rock  into  rounded  fragments,  sand, 
or  mud  equal  in  quantity  to  the  new  strata."  Denudation 
may  be  divided  into  siibaerial,  which  is  effected  by  the  ac- 
tion of  wind,  rain,  and  rivers,  and  submarine,  which  is 
caused  by  tides  and  currents  of  the  sea.  In  many  instances 
deep  and  wide  channels  or  valleys  have  been  excavated  in 
rocky  strata  by  the  long-continued  action  of  rivers;  and 
these  are  called  valleifit  of  denudation.  As  the  strata  ex- 

;osed  on  the  sides  of  these  valleys  correspond  to  each  other, 
oth  in  composition  and  order  of  position,  it  is  evident  that 
they  were  originally  continuous.  "  The  larger  part  of  the 
valleys  of  the  world,"  says  Dana,  "  are  formed  entirely  by 
running  water.  .  .  .  Many  examples  are  on  record  of  gorges 
hundreds  of  feet  deep  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  by  two  or 
three  centuries  only  of  work." 

Den'ver,  a  handsome  city  of  Colorado,  the  capital  of 
the  Territory  and  of  Arapahoe  co.,  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  South  Platte  River,  15  miles  E.  of  the  base  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  5375  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  lat.  39°  47'  N.,  Ion.  105°  W.  It  is  the  western 
terminus  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  R.  R.,  and  the  northern  ter- 
minus of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  R.  R.  The  Denver 
Pacific  R.  R.,  106  miles  long,  extends  from  Denver  north- 
ward to  Cheyenne.  Denver  is  the  commercial  centre  and 
most  populous  city  of  Colorado.  It  commands  a  magnif- 
icent view  of  mountain-scenery  and  of  several  peaks  cov- 
ered with  eternal  snow.  The  climate  is  peculiarly  serene, 
healthy,  and  delightful.  The  city  occupies  a  scries  of  pla- 
teaus rising  as  they  recede  from  the  river  by  gentle  ascents. 
It  contains  a  U.S.  branch  mint,  three  seminaries,  and  three 
national  and  four  private  banks.  Exchange  drawn  in  1872, 
$21,000,000.  Eight  weekly,  one  semi-weekly,  two  monthly, 
and  three  daily  newspapers  are  published  here.  The  Col- 
orado Central  R.  R.  connects  this  place  with  Golden  City, 
17  miles  distant.  The  Denver  and  Boulder  Valley  Railway, 
44  miles  long,  was  completed  in  Sept.,  1873,  to  Boulder 
City.  The  Denver  South  Park  and  Pacific  is  a  new  narrow- 
gauge  railway  ;  making  altogether  six  railroads  diverging 
from  Denver.  The  value  of  the  goods  sold  here  in  1S72 
was  estimated  at  $18,000,000.  Denver  was  first  settled  in 
1858.  There  are  eighteen  churches,  numerous  manufac- 
tories, water  and  gas-works,  and  street  railways.  P.  4759. 

WILLIAM  N.  BYEHS,  ED.  "  ROCKY  MOI-NTAIN  NEWS." 
Denver,  a  township  of  Richland  co.,  111.     Pop.  952. 
Denver,  a  post-township  of  Newaygo  co.,  Mich.    Pop. 
777. 

Denver  (JAMES  W.),  an  American  general,  born  at 
Winchester,  Va.,  in  1818.  He  removed  to  California,  was 
elected  a  member  of  Congress  in  1854,  and  was  governor 
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of  Kansas  from  Dec.,  1857,  to  the  autumn  of  1858.    He  be- 
:ame  a  brigadier-general  of  Union  volunteers  in  1861. 
Dcn'verton,  a  post-township  of  Solano  co.,  Cal.  P.  470. 
De'odand  [Lat.  deadaadnm,  from  Ucu  (dative  of  Jtm*. 
Mlnil"),  and  duiidum,  future  passive  participle  from  do,  to 
"give;"  literally,  that  which  is  "to  be  given  or  dedicated 
to  God"],  in  English  law,  a  name  applied  In  any  personal 
chattel  which  had  caused  the  death  of  a  human  being,  and 
for  that  reason  was  applied  to  pious  uses,  or,  as  the  term 
implies,  given  to  (iod.     It  was,  in  fact,  forfeited  to  the  king, 
and  distributed  in  alms  by  his  high  almoner.      The  law  of 
dcodand  is  now  abolished  in  England,  and  is  unknown  in 
American  law. 
Deodar.     See  CEDAR. 

Deo'datus,  or  Deus'dedit,  SAINT,  pope,  succeeded 
Boniface  IV.  in  615,  died  Nov.  9,  618,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Boniface  V.  lie  is  regarded  as  a  worker  of  miracles. 

Deodorizers.  See  DISINFECTION,  by  PROF.  HENRY 
HAUTSHORNE,  M.  D. 

Deoxida'tion  [Lat.  tleoxidatio,  from  de,  priv.,  and 
-i/f/'-ii],  the  chemical  process  by  which  oxygen  is  ab- 
stracted from  a  compound.  This  term  when  applied  to 
metals  is  synonymous  with  reduction.  A  compound  of  a 
metal  with  oxygen  may  in  many  cases  be  reduced  or  de- 
oxidized by  heating  it  with  carbon  or  in  a  stream  of  hy- 
drogen gas. 

Depart'ment  [Fr.  dfpartemcnt,  from  departir,  to  "di- 
vide "],  literally,  a  "  division  ;"  a  portion  ;  a  distinct  prov- 
ince; a  territorial  division  ;  a  principal  division  of  execu- 
tive government.  In  the  U.  S.  each  of  the  secretaries  and 
other  functionaries  who  form  the  cabinet  is  the  head  of  a 
department.  These  are  called  the  departments  of  agricul- 
ture, education,  interior,  justice,  navy,  post-office,  state, 
treasury,  and  war.  A  department  is  not  defined  by  the 
Constitution,  but  is  recognized  and  mentioned  several  times 
in  that  instrument.  It  is  a  division  of  government  busi- 
ness over  which  the  head,  by  law,  exercises  exclusive  con- 
trol, subject  only  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
President.  The  attorney-general  is  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  justice,  established  in  1870.  Portions  of  the 
duties  of  several  departments  are  allotted  to  bureaus,  but 
there  are  no  separate  bureaus  in  the  department  of  state  or 
that  of  the  post-office.  The  term  department  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  three  principal  branches  or  co-ordinate  powers 
of  the  republic.  "Under  the  Federal  Constitution,"  says 
Gillet,  "  the  national  government  is  composed  of  three  dis- 
tinct and  independent  departments — the  legislative,  the 
judicial,  and  the  acmttin."  The  whole  territory  of  the 
U.  S.  is  divided  into  military  departments,  each  under  a 
general  officer. 

DEPARTMENT,  in  geography,  a  primary  division  of  France. 
In  1790  the  old  divisions  called  provinces  were  abolished, 
and  the  country  was  divided  into  eighty-three  departments, 
most  of  which  were  designated  by  the  names  of  French 
rivers  or  mountains.  During  the  first  empire  the  number 
increased  to  130,  including  Belgium,  portions  of  Italy,  etc. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  German  war  in  1870  the  number 
of  departments  was  eighty-nine.  In  1871,  France  ceded  to 
the  German  empire  the  whole  of  Bas-Rhin,  a  large  part  of 
Haut-Rhin,  nearly  all  of  Moselle,  a  small  part  of  the  de- 
partment of  Vosges,  and  a  part  of  Meurthe.  Each  depart- 
ment is  divided  into  arrondisscments,  and  is  governed  by  a 
prefect  (prf/et).  The  principal  divisions  of  Bolivia,  Peru, 
and  some  other  South  American  republics  are  also  called 
departments. 

Departure,  in  navigation.  See  NAVIGATION,  by  LIEI:T.- 
COM.  A.  H.  MCCORMICK,  U.  S.  N. 

Depau'ville,  a  post-village  of  Clayton  township,  Jef- 
ferson co.,  N.  Y.,  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  Chauniont 
River.  Pop.  235. 

De  Pere,  a  township  of  Brown  co.,  Wis.,  containing 
the  villages  of  De  Pere  and  West  De  Pere,  situated  on  op- 
posite sides  of  the  Fox  River.  They  are  connected  by  a 
bridge  1500  feet  in  length,  and  contain,  together,  eight 
churches,  three  public  and  one  private  school,  four  smclting- 
furnoccs,  one  large  railroad  car-shop  and  iron-works,  a 
foundry,  machine-shop,  and  hub- and  spoke-factory,  three 
flouring,  two  wooden-ware,  three  shingle,  and  four  saw 
mills,  five  wagon-shops,  besides  various  other  industries. 
The  Milwaukee  and  Northern  Railway  runs  on  the  river 
bank  through  DC  Pere,  and  the  Chicago  and  North-western 
depot  is  in  West  De  Pcre.  The  Goodrich  line  of  steamers 
makes  regular  trips  to  Chicago,  and  the  Buffalo  line  takes 
freight  from  the  wharves  to  Buffalo  and  intermediate  ports. 
It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  The  water-power  is  made 
by  the  first  dam  on  the  Fox  River  of  the  Green  Bay  and 
Mississippi  Canal  Company.  Pop.  of  township,  2800;  of 
DC  Pere,  1372 ;  of  West  De  Pere,  875. 

P.  R.  PROCTOR.  ED.  "  NEWS." 
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DC   I'eys'ter,  a  post-village  and  fertile  townahiii  of 

St.  Lawrence  i \.  \.,  nameti  after  I''re<li Tic  'l.i  .!••  1'.  \ 

Mer.     hounded    n||    III,     W.    l,y    llhlck    Lake,  Illlll    i  II  terSl  'C  tell   by 

the  Oswegatchie,  Ki\  er.      Pop.  ll;>. 

De  IVysti-r  i.l.  WAUM,  born  .Mar.  tl.  1S21,  is  of  the 
seventh  generation  residing  nr  liorii  in  the'  first  war<l  of  the 
city  of  .New  Vcirk.  The  lirM  of  the  name  in  America,  Jo- 
hannes, of  HagOMkOt  extraction,  n  |.er< f  |>pp]ierl  v.  GUM 

from  Iliilluii'l,  was  yehcpen  in   lll.'ili,  ele..  alili-rlriun  in 
etc.,  burgomaster  in    li'>7:l,  and  then  deputy  mayor  in  1677, 
of  New  York,  refusing  the  mayoralty  because  lie  c'nilil  nol 
speak  Knglish.     lie  hail  an  opportunity  for  displaying  his 
patriotism  nml  firmness  ( lt)7.'!)  in   one  of  the  most   trying 
crises  of  the  Dutch  colony.      His  eldest  son.  Aliraliiini  (  I. ), 
was  a  man  of  very  great  ability  and  most  genial  nature. 
He  was  acting  governor  ami  president  of  the  council   in 
1700;  chief  justice,  1700-01 ;  colonel  commanding  the  colo- 
nial militia  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  and  treas- 
urer for  many  years  of  the  colonies  of  New  York  ami  .N  •  w 
Jersey.     Ili.s  eldest  KOII,  Ahraham  (IlJ,  succeeded  him  as 
treasurer  in  1721,  and  continued  in  office  during  his  life- 
time (1767).     James  (f.),  his  eldest  son,  was  a  merchant  of 
great  note  and  of  much  benevolence.     In  this  generation, 
A  rent  Schuylcr  do  Poyster,  the  grandson  of  Abraham  (I.), 
ultimately  colonel   II.  A.,  and  commanding  the  Eighth  or 
King's  regiment  of    foot,  exercised  a  vast  command  and 
influence  in  the  N.  W.  with  his  head-quarters  at  Michili- 
macinac,  but  will  be  better  known  by  his  literary  connec- 
tion with  the  poet  Burns — a  private  in  the  Dumfries  Vol- 
unteers, of  which  de  Peyster  was  colonel — who  dedicated 
to  his  military  superior  his  "  Poem  on  Life."     The  nephew 
of  the    preceding,   hearing    the  same    name,   was  a  fear- 
lees  navigator,  and  has  left  a  memorial  in  the  de  Peyster 
Islands,  a  group  of  seventeen  in  the  South  Pacific  (Mul- 
grave  Archipelago),  discovered  by  him  in  1819.     The  three 
sons  of  James  (I.),  Abraham  (III.),  Frederic  (I.),  James 
(II.),  were  officers  in  the  British  service.     Abraham  (III.) 
was  second  in  command  in  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain 
(1780),  and  after  displaying  great  valor,  severely  wounded 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  contest,  the  most  desperate  and 
sanguinary  at  the  South.     In  this  battle  British   troops 
(and  perhaps  any  troops  in  the  field)  were  first  armed  with 
breech-loading  rifles,  the  invention  of  Patrick  Ferguson, 
major  B.  A.,  and  colonel  and  acting  brigadier  in  America, 
chief    in  command  of   the    royal  forces    in   this   decisive 
collision.     Frederic    (I.)    was   also   severely    wounded  in 
the    Carolinas,    and    James    (II.),   captain-lieutenant    in 
America,  and  subsequently  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Artil- 
lery, one  of   the  handsomest   men    in  the  British   army, 
was  killed   under  the   most  extraordinary  circumstances 
at  the  assault  of  the  French  lines  of  Menin,  in  Flanders 
(1793),  having  been  previously  buried    alive   by  the  ex- 
plosion   of    a   mine   at   the   siege    of    Valenciennes,    and 
brought  back  to  light  and  life  almost  by  a  miracle.     (See 
"Gentleman's  Magazine,"  1793.)    Frederic  (II.),  third  son 
of  Frederic  (I.),  president  of  the  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety and  prominent  member  of  a  number  of  literary  and 
charitable  institutions,  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  able 
pamphlets,  denoting   great  knowledge,    research,  ability, 
and   influence. — J.    WATTS  UK   PEVSTEH  has  published  a 
number  of  military,  historical,  and  ethnological,  etc.  works, 
of  which  the  most  prominent  are  biographies  of  the  Swe- 
dish field-marshal  Torstenson  (seventeenth  century) ;  of 
Major-Oeneral    Philip  Kearny ;   of  Coehorn,  "  prince    of 
engineers;"    of  Carausius;    of  the    History  of  the  Third 
Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  of  the  decisive  conflicts 
of  the  great  American  civil  war,  and  of  the  Last  Campaign 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  etc.  etc.  etc.     For  the  first 
work  he  was  the  recipient  of  three  splendid  medals,  etc. 
from  Oscar  I.,  king  of  Sweden,  and,  for  valuable  services, 
of  the  only  brevet  major-generalship  ever  conferred,  after 
debate,  by  a  special  law  or  concurrent  resolution  of  his 
native,  or  of  any  other,  State.     His   writings  have  won 
for  him  the  endorsement  of  a  number  of  our  most  distin- 
guished generals  as  "the  foremost  military  writer  of  the 
country."     He  was  the  first  to  urge  in  a  scries  of  reports, 
made  in  ISSL'-.W,  the  advantages  of  a  paid  fire  department 
for  this  city,  in  conjunction  with  steam  as  applied  to  the 
means  of  combating  fire.    His  three  sons,  .1.  Watts  .le  Pey- 
ster, Jr.,  Frederic-.  Jr..  nml  Johnston  L.,  were  respectively 
brevcfted  colonel,  major,  and  lieutenant-colonel  I  .  S.  vol- 
unteers, and  nil  three  colonels  N.  Y.  volunteers,  for  gal- 
lant and  meritorious  services  during  the  great  American 
conflict.  CiiAiiLEs  W.  GHKENK. 

De  Pcyster  (J.  WATTS.  JR.),  born  Dec.  2,  1841,  dis- 
played in  curly  nge  great  decision  of  character,  power  of 
command,  laborious  research,  and  practical  power  of  appli- 
cation. In  Mar..  1SD2,  he  left  the  Law  School  of  Colum- 
bia College,  N.  Y.,  joined  his  cousin,  Maj.-Gen.  Philip 
Kearny,  as  volunteer  aid,  and  was  greatly  distinguished 
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for  gallantry  and  good  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Williams- 
burg.     Promoted  to  ji  lieutenancy,  ami  while  commanding 

i    a  company  of  New  York  volunteer  caialrt.  lie  »on   i 

"peel  ami  .-teem  <  I,  a  man  of  great  culture  ;,  nl 

ob-er\ati »!"'  t, -titled  ••  rliat  with  axperiaooi  <  »hi.-h  he 

,  was  rapidly  acquiring)  he  would  have  been  one  of  tl 
of  cavalry  officers."     Again   promoted   major  ol    tin 
.Sen  York  Volunteer  Artillery.  l,e  retained  to  tin-    I' 
sula,  and,  attached  to  the  stall'  of  .Maj.-tien.  Peek,  acquired 
the  respect,  the  regard,  ami  good  will,  not  only  of  his  im- 
mcdiato  commander,  hut   of  every  general   with  whom   be 
was  brought  in  contact  or  with   whom  he  served  in    the 
course  of  most  varied   duties.      Prostrated   by  James   i 
fever,  alter  many  month-'  struggle  between  life  and  death 
he  hastened  back  to  the  field  in  the  winter  of  1883,  »nd, 
although  pronounced  by  medical  examiners  as  unfit  for 
active  duty,  he  displayed  a  zeal,  capacity,  and  energy  in 
the  campaign  of  Chancellorsvillc  which  elicited  the  most 
remarkable  commendations  from  the  commander-in-chicf, 
the  magnificent  hero  of  the   "  battle  above  the  clouds," 
Joseph    Hooker,  who   recommended   Maj.  de   Peyster  for 
brevet  as  eminently  deserving,  having    been   no  lets  re- 
marked for  his  coolness  and    courage  at  Fredericksburg 
than  at  Williamsburg;    likewise  from  his  immediate  su- 
perior, Gen.  Albion  P.  liowe. 

Maj.,  Brevet  Col.  de  Peyster,  continued  to  command  a 
brigade  of  artillery  until  midsummer,  1863,  when  the  eon- 
sequences  of  his  faithful  service  in  such  a  deteriorated  san- 
itary condition  developed  diseases  which  neither  science 
nor  time  could  alleviate;  and  although  he  survived  until 
13th  April,  1873,  this  whole  period  was  one  long,  hopeless 
struggle  of  unyielding  constancy  against  the  unrelaxing 
siege  of  death.  CHARLES  W.  GREENE. 

Depil'atory  [Lat.  depilatoritu,  from  de,  priv.,  and 
pilut,  the  "  hair  "J,  a  name  given  to  applications  used  to 
remove  hair  from  any  part  of  the  body.  A  thin  paste 
of  powdered  quicklime  and  water  applied  to  any  part  until 
a  burning  sensation  is  produced,  and  then  wiped  off  with  a 
wet  sponge,  will  generally  remove  hair. 

Deploy'  [Fr.  dfployer,  to  "unfold,"  to  "spread"],  a 
military  term,  signifies  to  open  or  extend  troops  from  col- 
umn into  line ;  to  spread  out  a  body  of  troops  so  as  to  pre- 
sent a  wider  front.  To  reverse  this  movement  is  to  ploy. 

Deporta'tion  [from  the  Lat.  de,  "  from,"  and  porlo, 
porlalum,  to  "carry"],  a  compulsory  removal  from  one 
country  to  another ;  a  banishment.  The  kings  of  ancient 
Assyria  attempted  to  secure  their  conquests  by  the  deport- 
ation of  a  large  part  of  the  native  population,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Jews,  who  were  carried  as  captives  to  Babylon.  In 
French  law,  deportation  is  a  punishment  equivalent  to 
transportation  in  English.  It  is  ranked  as  third  in  degree 
after  capital  punishment,  the  second  being  condemnation 
to  the  galleys  or  hard  labor  for  life.  Deportation  has  often 
been  inflicted  in  France  as  a  punishment  for  political  of- 
fences since  the  revolution  of  1789. 

Deposit  [Fr.  dtpSt ;  from  the  Lat.  depono,  depoii'him, 
to  "lay  down"],  any  matter  laid  down;  that  which  is 
thrown  down  from  a  liquid  in  which  it  has  been  suspended. 
In  geology,  a  bed  or  stratum  of  rock  formed  of  matter  that 
has  settled  from  suspension  in  water.  Deposifs  are  cha- 
racterized, according  to  the  conditions  under  which  thejr 
were  formed,  as  marine,  lacustrine,  or  Huviatilc. 

Depos'H,  a  post-village  situated  partly  in  liroome  and 
partly  in  Delaware  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Erie  R.  R.  where  it 
crosses  the  Delaware  River,  177  miles  N.  W.  of  New  York. 
It  has  a  national  bank,  a  newspaper,  an  academy,  stock- 
yards, a  planing-mill,  a  flouring  mill,  etc.  Pop.  1286,  of 
which  4'J6  are  in  Delaware  county.  ED.  "  COURIEK." 

Deposi'tion  [Lat.  depotlttn,  from  de,  "down,"  and 
pono.fii.nituin,  to  "  put"],  in  law,  the  testimony  of  a  wit- 
ness set  down  in  writing  in  answer  to  interrogatories  legally 
exhibited.  Depositions  arc  taken  either  by  a  judge  or  a 
commissioner  specially  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The 
questions  to  which  the  depositions  are  answers  arc  usually 
put  by  the  parties  to  the  suit  or  their  legal  representatives, 
under  the  control  of  the  court  by  whose  authoritv  the 
commission  to  take  the  testimony  issues.  Such  depositions 
form  an  established  medium  of  proof  in  the  English  court 
of  chancery.  It  is  a  rule  in  the  law  of  evidence  that  a  de- 

Cosition  cannot  he  read  where  the  witness  himself  might 
•  produced,  because  his  oral  testimony  is  the  most  satis- 
factory medium  of  proof. 

DKI-OSITIOS,  in  geology,  the  process  by  which  sediment- 
ary deposits  or  strata  are  formed.  The  greater  portions 
of  the  strata  of  sandstone,  limestone,  and  slate  are  the  re- 
sult of  deposition.  During  the  process  of  deposition  each 
separate  layer  was  once  the  uppermost,  and  was  in  contact 
with  water,  as  is  proved  by  the  numerous  fossils  of  marine 
animals  found  in  it.  •'  By-attending,"  says  Lyell,  "to  the 
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nature  of  these  remains,  we  are  often  enabled  to  determine 
whether  the  deposition  was  slow  or  rapid,  and  whether  it 
took  place  in  a  deep  or  shallow  sea." 

Depot  [Fr.  d(p/Jt,  da'po',  from  the  Lat.  df,  "down," 
and  pvno,  positiim,  to  "put"  or  "place"],  a  storehouse  or 
place  for  the  reception  of  goods  for  safe  keeping  :*  a  mili- 
tary station,  where  supplies  are  kept,  recruits  received  and 
trained,  and  the  needs  of  soldiers  provided  for.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  that  portion  of  a  battalion  remaining 
when  the  rest  are  ordered  upon  foreign  service.  The  com- 
bining of  several  battalions  of  depots  forms  a  depot  battal- 
ion. In  America  the  name  depot  is  popularly  and  some- 
what incorrectly  given  to  railroad  stations. 

Dep'ping  (GEORGE  BERNARD),  a  liltfrateiir,  born  at 
Miinster  May  11,  1784,  removed  in  early  life  to  Paris.  He 
wrote  "The  Maritime  Expeditions  of  the  Normans  in  the 
Tenth  Century"  (182fi),  "History  of  Normandy"  (1835), 
and  other  works.  Died  Sept.  5,  1853. 

Depression  of  Equa'tions,  in  algebra,  the  deri- 
vation from  a  given  equation  of  another  lower  in  degree, 
whose  roots  are  related  in  a  known  way  to  those  of  the  first. 
This  reduction  can  always  be  effected  by  simple  division 
when  one  or  more  of  the  roots  are  known ;  but  without 
knowing  the  roots  beforehand  the  equation  may  be  de- 
pressed— 1st,  when  some  particular  relation  subsists  be- 
tween two  (or  more)  of  the  roots  ;  for  example,  if  an  equa- 
tion contain  equal  roots,  these  may  be  found  and  the 
equation  reduced  by  as  many  dimensions  as  there  are  equal 
roots ;  2d,  if  two  roots  of  an  equation  be  equal  in  magni- 
tude, but  opposite  in  sign  ;  and  3d,  if  the  equation  be  a 
reciprocal  one — that  is  to  say,  such  that  its  form  is  not 

changed  by  changing  x  into:j.  (See  EQUATION,  by  F.  A. 
P.  BARNARD. 

Dept'ford,  a  town  and  naval  port  of  England,  is  on  the 
Thames,  4  miles  below  London  Bridge,  and  is  separated 
from  Greenwich  by  the  Ravensbourne.  which  here  enters 
the  Thames.  It  is  partly  in  Kent  and  partly  in  Surrey. 
It  contains  a  large  naval  arsenal  and  dockyard.  Here  are 
extensive  market-gardens.  Pop.  45,973. 

Deptford,  a  township  of  Gloucester  co.,  N.  J.  Pop. 
4603. 

Dep'uty  [Fr.  dSputf,  from  the  Lat.  depnto,  to  "judge," 
to  "destine,"  to  "appoint"], a  person  appointed  to  act  for 
another  as  representative,  lieutenant,  viceroy,  or  agent ;  a 
delegate ;  a  legislator  chosen  to  represent  his  constituents. 
One  of  the  legislative  bodies  of  France  under  the  monarchy 
( 1  s  1 4-48)  was  called  the  Chambre  des  Deputes,  and  the  term 
depute  is  now  applied  to  the  members  of  the  French  Na- 
tional Assembly.  In  the  kingdom  of  Italy  the  lower  house 
is  called  Camera  de'  Deputati,  "  Chamber  of  Deputies."  It 
consists  of  about  508  deputies,  elected  by  the  people  who 
pay  taxes. 

De  Quin'cey  (THOMAS),  an  English  author,  born  in 
Manchester  Aug.  15,  1785.  He  was  a  younger  son  of  a 
wealthy  merchant.  He  once  ran  away  from  school  and 
went  to  London,  where  he  passed  nearly  two  months  in  ex- 
treme want  and  strange  adventures.  He  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  in  1803,  and  there  contracted  a  habit  of 
using  opium.  In  1808  he  quitted  the  university,  became  a 
friend  and  associate  of  Coleridge,  Southey,  and  Wordsworth, 
and  began  to  reside  at  Grasmere  in  the  Lake  district.  He 
married  in  1816,  devoted  his  time  chiefly  to  literature, 
made  good  translations  from  Lessing  and  Jean  Paul  Rich- 
ter,  and  contributed  articles  on  biography,  philosophy,  and 
other  subjects  to  "  Blackwood's  Magazine."  When  in  the 
prime  of  life  he  reformed  the  habit  of  the  excessive  use  of 
opium,  and  in  1821  he  published  "  Confessions  of  an  Eng- 
lish Opium-Eatcr."  He  removed  to  Scotland  in  1843,  and 
passed  the  later  years  of  his  life  near  Edinburgh.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  magazine-writers  of  his  time,  and 
wrote  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  but  his  works  are 
mostly  fragmentary.  The  first  edition  of  his  collected 
works  was  published  by  Ticknor  A  Fields,  Boston  (18  vols., 
1851-58).  He  died  in  Edinburgh  Dee.  8,  1859. 

Der'a  Ghazee'  Khan,  a  town  of  Afghanistan,  hard 
by  the  river  Indus  and  115  miles  N.  W.  of  Bhawlpoor.  It 
ii  advantageously  situated  for  trade,  and  has  manufactures 
of  silk  and  cotton  goods  and  cutlery.  Pop.  estimated  at 
25,000. 

Derah  [Arab,  deraa],  the  unit  measure  of  length  in 
K^ypt.     The  subdivisions  are  the  Itadam  =  one-half  of  a 
derah,  the  abdat  =  one-sixth  of  a  derah,  and  the  k'-rnt 
onc-twenty-fourth  of  a  derah.    Several  derah?  are  in  use — 
viz.  the  common  derah  of  Egypt=22.37  British  inches: 

*  The  original  idea  of  depot  is  that  of  a  place  where  something 
Is  "  put  down  "  for  a  short  time,  to  be  taken  up  apii".  /.'•  /"'"'- 
tory  (from  re,  "back,"  and  iwno,  to  "put")  is  a  place  where 
something  is  put  back  (out  or  the  way),  to  be  kept  a  long  time. 


the  derah  Hendazeh,  by  which  dry  goods  are  sold  =  25. 5 
British  inches;  the  derah  Istambouli  (Constantinopolitan 
derah),  used  for  European  dry  goods  =  66. 34  British  inches  ; 
and  the  ancient  derah  of  the  Nile  or  of  Memphis  =  20.699 
British  inches.  The  first  three  values  above  arc  given  on 
the  authority  of  the  "  Report  of  the  International  Confer- 
ence on  Moneys,  Weights,  and  Measures,"  Paris,  1867  ;  and 
the  last  on  that  of  Prof.  Piazzi  Smyth.  This  measure  has 
some  interest,  in  consequence  of  its  connection  with  recent 
discussions  concerning  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt,  and 
the  purpose  of  its  construction, 

Der'a  Isma'eel'  Khan,  a  town  of  Afghanistan,  in 
Derajat,  on  the  Indus,  17  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Bukkur.  It 
has  an  active  trade  and  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth.  Pop. 
about  8000. 

Derayeh,  El,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Nedjed,  about  430 
miles  N.  E.  of  Mecca,  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
Wahabees.  It  has  a  beautiful  situation,  with  gardens  and 
fertile  fields  in  the  environs.  It  was  once  a  populous  town, 
and  contained  about  thirty  mosques,  but  it  was  taken  and 
partly  destroyed  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  1819.  Pop.  about 
15,000. 

Der'bend',  a  fortified  maritime  town  of  Russia,  cap- 
ital of  Daghestan,  is  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea ; 
lat.  42°  N.,  Ion.  48°  15'  E.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  and  at  the  entrance  of  a  defile  called  by  the  an- 
cients Albania  Pyfa,  and  now  the  Pass  of  Derbend.  It  is 
enclosed  by  walls  which  are  supposed  to  be  1000  years  old 
or  more,  and  are  eight  feet  thick  and  twenty-six  feet  high. 
The  harbor  is  poor,  and  accessible  only  to  small  boats.  Der- 
bend was  taken  from  Persia  by  the  Russians  in  1795.  Pop. 
in  1S69,  15,739. 

Der'by,  an  inland  county  of  England,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Yorkshire,  has  an  area  of  1030  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  the  rivers  Trent  and  Dcrwcnt.  This  county  is 
remarkable  for  the  variety  of  its  scenery,  and  is  partly  oc- 
cupied by  the  Peuine  chain,  formed  of  carboniferous  lime- 
stone, which  abounds  in  precipices,  caverns,  and  rocking- 
stones.  The  Peak,  the  highest  hill  in  Derbyshire,  has  an 
altitude  of  2000  feet.  This  county  is  rich  in  minerals— 
viz.  coal,  copper,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  marble,  fluor-spar,  etc. 
Here  are  important  manufactures  of  cotton,  silk,  and  worsted 
goods,  metallic  wares,  and  porcelain.  It  is  traversed  by 
several  canals  and  railways.  Capital,  Derby.  Pop.  in 
1871,  380,538. 

Derby,  a  manufacturing  town  of  England,  capital  of 
the  above  county,  is  on  the  river  Derweut,  at  the  junction 
of  the  main  branches  of  the  Midland  Railway,  119  miles 
N.  N.  W.  of  London  and  35  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Birmingham. 
The  private  houses  are  mostly  built  of  brick.  Here  is  a  free 
grammar  school  founded  in  il62.  Derby  has  manufactures 
of  silk,  cotton,  lace,  hosiery,  porcelain  of  great  beauty, 
jewelry,  and  ornaments  of  fluor-spar;  also  iron-foundries, 
rolling-mills,  and  tanneries.  The  staple  manufacture  is 
throwing  silk,  introduced  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Pop.  in  1871,  49,793. 

Derby,  or  Derby  Narrows,  a  post-village  of  New 
Haven  co..  Conn.,  is  at  the  confluence  of  the  Naugatuck 
with  the  Housatonic  River,  and  on  the  Naugatuck  and 
the  New  Haven  and  Derby  R.  Rs.,  10  miles  W.  of  New 
Haven.  A  bridge  over  the  river  connects  it  with  Birming- 
ham. It  has  extensive  and  varied  manufactures,  and  a 
savings  bank.  Pop.  3168;  of  township,  including  Derby 
Village,  Ansonia,  and  Birmingham,  8020. 

Derby,  a  post-township  of  Orleans  co.,  Vt.  It  is  tho 
seat  of  an  academy.  It  has  five  churches,  manufactures 
of  lumber,  starch,  and  woollen  goods,  and  a  national  bank, 
the  latter  at  Derby  Line,  on  the  Canada  frontier.  North 
Derby  is  the  junction  of  the  Connecticut  and  Passumpsio 
Rivers  R.  R.  with  the  Massawippi  Valley  R.  R.  and  the 
Stanstead  branch.  The  town  lies  on  the  E.  side  of  Lake 
Mcmphrcmagog.  Pop.  2039. 

Derby  (EDWARD  GEOFFREY  Smith-Stanley),  FOUR- 
TEENTH EAHL  OF,  an  English  statesman,  was  born  in  Lan- 
cashire Mar.  29,  1799.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  was 
elected  to  Parliament  in  1820,  and  represented  successively 
Preston,  Windsor,  and  North  Lancashire.  In  1825  he  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Lord  Skelmersdale.  He  supported  the 
Reform  bill,  and  became  chief  secretary  for  Ireland  in  1830. 
In  1833  he  entered  the  Whig  ministry  as  secretary  for  the 
colonies,  but  he  resigned  office  in  1834,  and  joined  the  con- 
servative party.  He  was  secretary  for  the  colonies  in  tho 
cabinet  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  from  1841  to  1845.  Having 
been  created  Baron  Stanley  in  1844,  he  then  passed  into 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  resigned  oflice  in  1845,  because 
he  was  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  laws,  and  soon 
after  this  date  began  to  be  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the 
aonservatives  and  protectionist  party.  He  stood  in  the  fore- 
most rank  as  a  parliamentary  debater.  On  the  death  of  his 
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fiit her,  in  1  Mdad  him  u  '-nl  "I  Herl.y.   He  was 

prime  minister  from  l-'.-L.  to  lice..  1-,,-J.  and  it  us  then  IM 

1  liy  Lord  Aberdeen.  ll<'  Was  'he  le'ld' •>'  "'  the  oppo- 
sition during  the  administration  of  Lord  1'alincrs'on,  who 
resigned  )  .  I. oi>l  l>.-rby  llii'li  formed  n  new 

iriini.stry,  in  which  he  was  first  lunl  of  the  treasury  (pre- 
mier). Hi-  introduced  ;i  hill  (or  electoral  reform,  hul  the 

House  adopted  ;ui  a  ineii'lnienl  otfercd  by  Lord  John  Hlls- 
sell.  Lord  I'crl'V  therefore  di--olved  I'a  i  I  ia  Ilient  and  ap- 
pealed tit  tin uutrv.  hut  the  lilienil-  obtained  n  majority 

in  the  new  House  of  Commons  which  met  in  June,  1859, 
and  Lord  Hcrhy  then  resigned  office,  lie  |n  odiiccd  a  trans- 
lation IP!'  Homer's  "  Iliad"  into  hliink  verse  (ISH.'i),  which 

is  highly  commended.  Uussell  ;lnil  (ihldstone,  VV  hose  Re- 
form llill  had  been  re.jeeted  hv  the  House  of  ( 'ominous,  re- 

fir«-il  from  power  in  .lime.  I  sr.o,  and  Lord  Derby  wa-  then 
requested  by  the  queen  in  form  u  new  ministry.  He  failed 
in  his  effort  to  ilr;iw  several  \Vhig  ur  lit'*  ral  leaders  into  u 
coalition.  His  principal  Golleagafl  was  liisraeli,  who  pre- 
pared u  new  Reform  hill,  passed  in  IM17,  extending  the 
right  of  suffrage  to  groat  ntimt'ei->  of  the  middle  class.  He 
nil  iii  IYIi..  |M)S,  and  was  succeeded  by  Disraeli. 

Died  (let.  2:!,   1SIHI. 

Derby,  EARLS  op  (England,  U85),  Barons  Stanley 
(United  Kingdom,  I  v;-J),  and  baronets  (1627).  The  kings 
of  Man  were  of  this  line  from  1406  till  1505,  when  they 
took  the  title  of  lords  of  that  island.  The  lordship  of 
Man  passed  from  the  Derby  family  in  1735. —  Envv  vnn 
HuMiv  SMITH  ST.VM.KV,  fifteenth  earl,  P.  C.,  D.  C.  L.,  was 
born  at  Knovvslcy  1'ark  July  21,  1826.  ]le  was  formerly 
styled  Lord  Stanley,  lie  was  edneated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  as  first  class  in  classics  in 
1848,  and  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  the  same  year.  !!>• 
was  one  of  the  most  liberal  members  of  the  conservative 
party.  In  Feb.,  IS.'>S,  ho  entered  the  cabinet  us  secretary 
tor  the  colonies,  and  in  the  ensuing  May  he  became  corn- 
mi-sioner  for  the  affairs  of  India.  He  retired  from  office 
when  the  liberals  cauio  into  power,  in  June,  1859.  On  the 
formation  of  a  conservative  ininistry  by  his  father  in  June, 

L866,  he    was    appointed    ,-ccrclary  for    foreign  affairs.      He 

presided  over  the  eoufci-cncc  of  the  Knropcan  powers  which 
was  held  in  London  in  May.  ISC>7.  He  resigned  with  his 
colleagues  in  Dec.,  1868,  and  inherited  the  title  of  earl  of 
Derby  in  Oct.,  1869  ;  became  sec.  of  foreign  affairs  1874. 

Derby  (L'uvs  II  VSKKT),  a  merchant,  born  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  Aug.  Ill,  I7:;:i.  was  a  distinguished  ship-owner,  and 
in  the  Revolutionary  war  en^'a.;ed  extensively  and  success- 
fully iii  privateering  upon  British  commerce.  He  after- 
wards established  the  Amerieaii  China  and  East  India 
trade.  Died  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Sept.  8.  171HI. — UKNEKAL 
EI.I.IS  HASKET  DKRBV,  born  at  Salem  Jan.  10,  1768,  was 
also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  India  trade.  He  also  began 
the  manufacture  of  American  broadcloth,  and  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  first  importer  of  merino  sheep.  Died 
Sept.  Ill,  ISL'I'I.  -Ei.iAS  HASKET  DKIIIIV,  a  son  of  the  pre- 
ci-diiig.  born  Sept.  LM.  1MI.",.  /nidnnteil  at  Harvard  in  I  SIM, 
became  an  eminent  lawyer  and  railroad  president,  ond  is 
well  known  for  his  contributions  to  the  "Atlantic  Monthly," 
"Edinburgh  Review."  etc.  Ho  labored  with  zeal  in  the 
construction  of  iron-clad  vessels  during  the  civil  war. 

Derby  (GEORGE  II.).  an  American  officer  and  humorist, 
born  in  1823  in  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  graduated  at  \Vesi 
Point  in  18-1'!,  and  July  1,  1860,  captain  of  topographical 
engineers.  He  served  in  the  war  with  Mexico  1846—47, 
engaged  at  Vera  Cruz  and  Cerro  Qordo  (severely  wounded 
and  brevet  first  lieutenant!:  on  various  surveys  and  ex- 
plorations 1846-52;  on  improvement  of  San  Diego  harbor, 
I'a!..  1853-54;  on  staff  of  commanding  general  and  in 
charge  of  military  roads  department  of  the  Pacific  1854-56; 
on  coast  survey  1856;  and  lighthouse  engineer  1857-59. 
Under  the  no;"  <l< ••/ilntm •  »t'  ••  John  I'lneniv  "  lie  was  author 
of  "  Pho'iiixiana,  or  Sketches  and  Burlesques,"  I860,  of 
"Squibob  Papers,"  1860,  and  of  numerous  humorous  effu- 
sions. Died  May  15,  1861,  at  \ew  York  City,  aged  thirty- 
eight.  (ii;i.K.:i:  \V.  Ci  u,i  M.'r.  N.  .!,-,„,/.' 

Derbyshire  Spar,  a  name  given  to  the  fluoride  of 
calcium  or  Fi.rou-Sr.iii  (which  see). 

Dercyl'lidns  [AipnrAAitial,  a  Spartan  commander  sent 
to  aid  the  Asiatic  li reeks  in  their  resistance  to  the  Persian 
forces  under  Pharnabazus  and  Tissaphernes.  ](.  C.  399.  i 
lie  captured  :v  number  of  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  and  built  a 
wall  to  protect  the  (ireeks  of  the  Chersoncsns  against  the 
Throcians.  He  was  superseded  by  Agesilans.  ]!.  C.  ;(96. 

HEXHV  DRISLER. 

Derecske,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Bihar. 
12  miles  S.  of  Debreczin.  Near  ii  are  several  small  lakes, 
in  one  of  which  pearls  are  found.  Pop.  about  6000. 

Derg,  Lough  ("  Red  l.ake">,  a  small  lake  of  Ireland 
between  Donegal  county  and  Tyrone.     It  encloses  an  isle 
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called  St.  Patrick's  purgatory,  which  is  vUitrd  »nnn»lly 
by  nearly  11', nod  devotees,  and  is  the  most  celebrated  place 
of  pilgrimage  in  Ireland. 

I  >(  rill'da,  a  post-township  of  Jo  Davicssco.,  III.   P. v"  I. 

Derived   Fuuc'tion,  or   Derivatixc.  a   term  first 

Used    by    I.:i;:ran_'r    in   In     "I  .1  l.-nl  . i>  -    PoDOtioi 

the  coetlicient  of  /i   in  the  development  of  !i    tunclioii 
F(.r  +  h)  accordingto  power*  of  h.     It  i-  itself  a  function  of 
ually  represented  by  the  symbol  F'(T).     In  a 
similar  manner  the  derived  (unction  of  K'i>)  is  t.  me 
second  derived   function  of  H'(.r),  and   is  denoted   by  the 
symbol  F"(*).    By  allowing  k  to  dimini-h  indefinitely,  the 
identity  of  the  derived  function  and  the  differential  coeffi- 
cient — — -  is  at  once  seen.     (See  DIFFERENTIAL  Coi  1 1 : 
il  j- 

CIKNT,  by  F.  A.    P.  liAHNAKI). 

Der'mntophytCB  [from  the  Or.  ««pMa  (gen.  if>MaTo<), 
the  "ekin,"  and  <t>vTov,  a  "plant"],  a  term  applied  to  ervp- 
togamic  vegetable  growths  which  inhabit  the  cuticle  or 
epidermis,  and  give  rise  to  certain  skin-diseases,  such  as 
fav  us.  ringworm,  etc.  It  is  held  that  the  various  forms  of 
these  plants  are  in  main  cases  tiansmutable  into  each  other. 
F'or  example,  the  favus  plant,  the  barber's-itch  plant  (Acho- 
.  and  the  ehloasma  plant  (  Mi'-mnnm-nn)  are  only  forms 
of  the  yeast  plant  (Toruta  or  t'ryptococcua  cererm>). 

Dermop'tera  [from  the  Ur.  Upfia,  "skin,"  and  rrip6v, 
a  "wing"  or  "fin  "],  an  order  of  cartilaginous  fishes  cha 
racteri/.ed  by  the  absence  of  pectoral  and  ventral  fins.    The 
rays  of  the  vertical  fins  arc  soft  and  delicate,  or  impercepti- 
ble.    The  laneetct  and  lampreys  arc  of  this  order. 

Der'moRkel'eton  [from  the  Or.  Sipua,  "skin,"  and 
<r««AfTO>',  a  "skeleton  "],  a  term  applied  to  the  crustaccous, 
testaceous,  or  osseous  integument  which  covers  many  in- 
vertebrate animals,  as  the  beetle  and  lobster;  also  some 
vertebrate  animals,  as  the  tortoise.  It  serves  to  protect  the 
soft  parts  of  the  body,  and  affords  points  of  attachment  for 
the  organs  of  locomotion. 

Der'ne,  Der'na,  or  Bel'ed-al-Soor  (anc.  Darnit), 
a  seaport-town  of  Northern  Africa,  in  Ilarcn,  in  1  mile  from 
the  Mediterranean;  lat.  32°  48'  N.,  Ion.  22°  41'  E.  Its 
harbor  is  insecure.  During  the  hostilities  between  the 
U.  S.  and  Tripoli  this  town  was  taken  in  1805  by  the 
American  forces  under  (ten.  Eaton.  Pop.  about  6000. 
I  >rr'nn  in ,  a  township  of  Randolph  co.,  Ark.  Pop.  1764. 

De  Rogset  (Joiix  AIHIAND),  M.  D.,  of  Wilmington, 
N.  C.,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  medical 
profession  of  the  U.  S.  Born  in  1767  in  North  Carolina, 
of  Huguenot  descent,  be  graduated  in  Princeton  College, 
studied  under  Dr.  Rush  (receiving  the  highest  mark  of 
distinction),  practised  his  profession  sixty-nine  years,  and 
died  in  the  ninety-second  year  of  his  age.  When  eighty 
years  old  he  said,  "I  have  prescribed  for  six  generations 
in  one  family."  His  grandfather,  father,  himself  and  two 
sons  have  all  practised  medicine  in  Wilmington,  N.  C.  Of 
him  it  has  been  said,  "  In  every  respect  he  was  a  model  of 
the  Christian  and  gentleman."  PATL  F.  EVK. 

Der'rick  [said  to  be  the  name  of  a  celebrated  hangman 
at  Tyburn  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  hence,  literally,  a 
"hanger"],  a  mechanical  invention  used  for  lifting  ma- 
chinery, raising  wrecks  and  other  great  weights,  and 
transporting  them  from  one  place  to  another..  A  floating 
derrick  or  crane  consists  of  an  iron  pontoon,  divided  into 
several  watertight  compartments,  from  the  centre  of  which 
rises  a  tripod  mast.  Across  the  mast  turns  a  boom  of 
great  strength  :  one  arm  of  the  boom  is  furnished  with 
fourfold  blocks,  through  which  pass  the  chains  intended 
to  hoist  the  weight;  the  chains  pass  over  the  top  of  the 
mast  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  boom,  and  thence  descend 
to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  where  they  are  connected  with 
steam-engines  in  the  pontoon.  Water  is  admitted  into  the 
compartments  of  the  pontoon  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
weight  suspended. 

Der'ry,  a  township  of  Pike  co.,  111.     Pop.  1327. 

Perry,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Rockingham  CO., 
N.  H.  The  village  is  on  the  Manchester  and  Lawrence  R.  R., 
11  miles  S.  E.  of  Manchester.  It  is  the  seat  of  Pinkerton 
Academy  and  of  Adams  Female  Seminary  (East  Derrvi. 
It  has  a  national  bank,  and  manufactures  of  lumber,  boots 
and  shoes,  edge-tools,  etc.  Pop.  of  township,  1809. 

Derry,  a  township  and  borough  of  Dauphin  co.,  Pa.,  on 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  R.  R.,  Kij  miles  E.  of  Har- 
risburg.  Pop.  of  township,  1824  ;  of  borough,  216. 

Derry,  a  township  of  Mi  til  in  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1901. 

Derry,  a  township  of  Montour  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  888. 

Derry,  a  township  and  village  of  Westmoreland  co., 
Pa.,  on  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  46  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Pitts- 
burg.  Pop.  5170. 
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I  >r  1 1  \  iianr,  a  township  of  Le  Sueur  CO.,  Minn.  P.  759. 

De  Russy  (RENE  Emv.viin),  un  American  officer,  horn 
in!791  in  New  York  City,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  Isli, 
colonel  of  engineers  Miir.  3,  18IJ3.  In  the  war  of  1812-15 
with  Great  Britain  he  was  engaged  on  the  Canadian  fron- 
tier in  the-  repulse  of  the  British  flotilla  at  French  Creek 
1813,  battle  of  Chrystler's  Field  1813,  attack  on  La  Cote 
Mill  1814.  battle  of  Plattsburg  1814,  and  after  Gov.  Pro- 
vost's dciVat  wns  chief  engineer  of  Gen.  Mucomh's  division. 
He  served  in  the  construction  of  fortifications  1810-33;  as 
superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy  1833-38 ;  in  build  i  ng 
coast  defences  and  improving  harbors  and  rivers  1838-65) 
as  member  of  various  boards  of  engineers  1848-64  ;  and 
in  command  of  corps  of  engineers  1858-01.  Brevet  brig- 
adier-general, Mar.  13,  1865,  for  long  and  faithful  service. 
Died  Nov.  23,  1865,  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  aged  seventy- 
five.  GEORGE  W.  CULLUM,  V.  S.  Army. 

De  Ruyter,  a  post-village  of  Madison  CO.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  Auburn  branch  of  the  New  York  and  Oswego  Midland 
R.  R.,  about  25  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Syracuse.  It  has  one 
newspaper,  is  the  seat  of  the  DC  Ruyter  Institute,  and  is 
in  a  good  hop  and  dairy  section.  Pop.  605  ;  of  De  Ruyter 
township,  2009.  Jons  II.  BEDEN,  PUB.  "  NEW  Eu.\." 

Der'vish  [from  ilm-rfnh  or  dnnreiJi,  a  Persian  word 
signifying  "poor:"  also  a  "  mendicant"],  a  name  applied 
to  the  orders  of  Mohammedan  monks  in  Persia,  India,  and 
Turkey.  Some  belong  to  communities,  and  reside  partly  in 
monasteries  and  partly  outside;  others  wander  solitarily 
through  the  land,  living  on  alms  and  professing  abstinence 
and  holiness,  but  belonging  to  no  particular  sect.  Their 
worship  consists  in  prayers,  mortifications,  and  religious 
dances.  Dcrvishism  is  supposed  to  have  taken  its  rise  in 
Persian  Soofeeism. 

Der'wcntwater,  also  called  Keswick  Lake,  a 
beautiful  lake  of  England,  in  Cumberland,  is  an  expansion 
of  the  river  Derwent.  It  extends  southward  from  Keswick, 
is  3  or  4  miles  long  and  Ifc  miles  wide.  Its  banks  are  rocky, 
abrupt,  and  picturesque.  On  this  lake  is  a  remarkable 
floating  island,  covered  with  vegetation  and  full  of  air- 
bubbles,  which  render  it  buoyant. 

Derwentwater  (  JAMES  RatcliflTe),  EARL  OF,  an  Eng- 
lish Catholic  and  Jacobite,  born  in  Northumberland  June 
28,1689.  He  inherited  the  earldom  from  his  father  in  1705. 
In  1715  he  raised  a  small  body  of  his  retainers  to  tight  for 
the  Pretender.  Ho  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  army  that 
was  defeated  at  Preston  (Nov.  13),  and  was  taken  prisoner. 
He  was  convicted  of  treason,  and  beheaded  Feb.  24,  1716. 
His  estates  were  given  to  Greenwich  Hospital. 

Derzha'vin,  written  also  Derzavin  or  Derjavine 

(GABRIEL  ROMAXOVITCII),  a  celebrated  Russian  lyric  poet, 
born  at  Kazan  July  3,  1743.  He  entered  the  army  in  1700, 
and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  Having  gained  the 
favor  of  the  empress  Catharine,  he  was  appointed  secretary 
of  state  in  1791.  He  became  a  senator  in  1793,  imperial 
treasurer  in  1800,  and  minister  of  justice  in  1802.  In  1810 
he  published  four  volumes  of  poems,  remarkable  for  origi- 
nality, sublimity,  and  for  purity  of  sentiment.  His  most 
popular  poem  is  an  "Ode  to  the  Deity  "  ("  Oda  Bogu  "), 
which  hits  been  translated  into  English,  Chinese,  and  other 
languages.  Died  July  6,  1816. 

Desaguade'ro  (i.e.  the  "outlet"),  a  river  of  Bolivia, 
issues  from  Lake  Titicaca,  of  which  it  is  the  only  outlet.  It 
flows  southward  about  190  miles  and  enters  Lake  Anllagas. 
It  is  the  highest  considerable  river  in  America,  for  the  ele- 
vation of  its  source  is  12,846  feet,  and  that  of  its  mouth  is 
not  much  less. 

Desaguadero,  a  vast  table-land  in  Bolivia  and  Peru, 
between  two  ranges  of  the  Andes.  It  extends  from  Potosf 
to  the  peak  of  Vilcanota,  and  is  about  400  miles  long. 
Area,  estimated  at  150,000  square  miles.  It  contains  the 
great  lake  Titicaca,  12,840  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  Lake  Aullagas,  which  has  no  outlet. 

Desnix  de  Veygoux  (Louis  CHARLES  ANTOINK),  an 
able  French  general,  born  near  Riom,  in  Auvergne,  Aug. 
17,  1768.  He  served  with  distinction  in  several  campaigns 
of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  was  rapidly  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  general.  In  1798  he  took  part  in  the  expedition 
to  Egypt.  He  gained  a  victory  at  Sidiman  in  October  of 
that  year,  and  completed  the  conquest  of  Upper  Egypt  in 
1769.  He  afterwards  governed  that  province  with  sudi 
moderation  and  justice  that  the  natives  called  him  "  The 
Just  Sultan."  'In  May,  1800,  he  returned  to  France,  and 
hastened  to  join  the  army  in  Italy.  The  French  were 
about  to  retreat  at  Marengo,  when  Desaix  arrived  with  a 
reserve,  and  converted  defeat  into  a  decisive  victory,  but  he 
was  killed  in  this  action,  June  14, 1800.  (See .1.  LAVAI.LEK, 
"  Kloge  historique  du  General  Desaix  ;"  TRIERS,  "  History 
of  the  Consulate." 


De  Sanctis  (Luioi),  a  leader  of  the  Protestant  move- 
ment in  Italy,  born  Dec.  31,  1808,  was  for  some  years  a 
priest  and  professor  of  theology  in  Rome,  became  a  Prot- 
estant in  1847,  established  the  Protestant  periodical  "Eco 
della  Verita,"  and  was  in  1868  appointed  professor  of  the- 
ology at  the  Waldensian  Seminary  in  Florence.  He  wrote 
a  number  of  treatises  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
which  have  been  translated  into  several  languages.  Died 
Dec.  31,  1869. 

Des  Arc,  a  township  of  White  CO.,  Ark.  Des  Arc 
post-office  is  in  Prairie  co.,  and  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 
Pop.  of  township,  861. 

Desaugiers  (MAHC  ANTOINB  MADELEINE),  a  French 
song-writer,  born  at  Frejus  Nov.  17,  1772.  He  produced 
many  popular  songs  and  comedies  or  vaudevilles.  lie 
taught  pianoforte-playing  for  some  years  in  the  I".  S. 
Died  Aug.  9, 1827. 

Desault  (PIERRE  JOSEPH),  an  eminent  French  surgeon, 
born  Feb.  6,  1744,  was  a  pupil  of  Antoine  Petit.  Ho  was 
considered  the  most  skilful  French  surgeon  of  his  time,  and 
had  a  very  large  practice.  Died  June  1,  179;">.  His  doc- 
trines were  published  in  the  "^Surgical  Works  "  of  his 
scholar,  Bichat.  (See  PETIT,  "  Eloge  de  Desault,"  1795.) 

Descartes  (RENK),  [Lat.  ItenatuH  Ctartovtiul,  an  illus- 
trious French  philosopher  and  mathematician,  born  at  La 
Haye,  in  Touraine,  Mar.  31, 1590.  He  was  educated  at  the 
college  of  La  Fleche,  where  he  acquired  great  proficiency 
in  mathematics  and  astronomy,  and  formed  an  intimate 
friendship  with  Alersenne.  He  left  college  in  1612,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  method  and  doctrines  which  were  then  in 
vogue.  He  resolved  to  efface  from  his  mind  all  scholastic 
dogmas  and  the  prejudices  of  his  education,  to  reject  the 
authority  of  books,  and  to  admit  only  that  which  was  eon- 
tinned  by  reason  and  experiment.  He  entered  the  Dutch 
army  in  Hiln,  and  that  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria  in  1019.  lint 
he  renounced  the  military  profession  in  1621.  In  pursuit 
of  knowledge  he  travelled  for  several  years  in  Italy.  France. 
and  other  countries.  He  settled  in  Holland  in  1629,  in  order 
to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  astronomy, 
metaphysics,  etc.  He  made  important  discoveries  in  alge- 
bra and  geometry,  which  ho  announced  in  his  "  Discourse 
on  the  Method  of  Reasoning  Well  and  of  Investigating 
Scientific  Truth,"  1637  ("Discours  sur  la  Methodc  pour 
bien  conduire  sa  Raison,"  etc.).  This  work  comprises  trea- 
tises on  metaphysics,  dioptrics,  and  geometry.  He  was  the 
first  who  introduced  exponents  or  applied  the  notation  of 
indices  to  algebraic  powers,  and  he  gave  a  new  and  inge- 
nious solution  of  equations  of  the  fourth  decree. 

He  published  in  1641  '•  Meditationes  de  Prima  Philo- 
sophia,"  which  gave  a  wonderful  impulse  to  philosophical 
inquiry.  He  founded  the  superstructure  of  all  positive 
knowledge  on  the  basis  of  self-consciousness,  or  the  rela- 
tion between  consciousness  and  existence,  which  he  ex- 
presscd  in  this  phrase:  "  Cogito,  ergo  sum" — "I  think, 
therefore  I  exist."  He  worked  a  greater  change  in  meta- 
physical thought  than  any  modern  philosopher.  The  in- 
novations and  paradoxes  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  ex- 
cited much  hostility  among  the  theologians  and  the  disciples 
of  Aristotle.  His  book  was  condemned  by  the  college  of 
cardinals  at  Rome.  Among  his  other  works  is  ••  Principles 
of  Philosophy  "  ("  Principia  Philosophic,"  1644),  in  which 
he  propounds  his  theory  of  the  world — that  the  sun  is  the 
centre  of  a  vortex  of  an  ethereal  fluid,  whose  whirling  mo- 
tion produces  the  revolution  of  the  planets  and  other  phe- 
nomena. The  French  court  granted  him  a  pension  of  3000 
livres  in  1647.  Having  been  invited  to  her  court  by  Chris- 
tina, queen  of  Sweden,  ho  went  to  Stockholm  in  1049, 
where  he  died  next  year  from  a  cold  he  caught  by  stand- 
ing in  shoes  and  silk  stockings  on  the  cold  marble  floor,  to 
teach  philosophy  early  in  the  morning  to  the  queen,  still 
in  bed.  Complete  editions  of  his  works  were  published 
in  1090  and  1824.  The  "  Meditations  "  have  been  translated 
into  English  by  W.  Molyneux  (London,  1680)  and  by  W. 
R.  Walker  ("jour.  Spec.  Phil.,"  St.  Louis,  1870).  (See 
G.  II.  LEWES,  "  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy ;" 
MILLET,  "Descartes,  sa  Vie,  etc.,"  1809.) 

Descartes'  Rule  of  Signs,  a  theorem  by  means  of 
which  the  maximum  number  of  positive  or  negative  roots 
of  an  equation  can  be  ascertained  by  inspection.  The 
theory  reduces  itself  essentially  to  this :  The  number  of 
positive  roots  of  an  equation  cannot  exceed  the  number 
of  variations  in  the  signs  of  its  coefficients,  considered  in 
their  proper  order.  As  an  illustration,  take  the  cubic  equa- 
tion F(j-)  =  3j-3  —  T*2  +  ll.r  +  4  =  0.  Inasmuch  as  there  are 
but  two  variations  of  signs  on  passing  from  one  extreme 
term  to  the  other,  through  the  intermediate  ones,  we  con- 
clude that  the  cubic  cannot  have  more  than  two  positive 
roots.  To  ascertain  the  maximum  number  of  negative 
roots,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  apply  the  same  theorem  to 
the  equation  which  is  obtained  from  the  original  by  chang- 
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Ing  r  into  .<•.  Thus  the  positive  roots  P(—  ar)  =  —  Sj4 
—  iVa  —  1  l.r  f  4  ~  0  are  negative  roots  of  the  original  cubic, 
anil  bv  |ii>  :iitr>'  rule  their  number  cannot  exceed  one. 
This  rule  is  :i  particular  e.i-e  of  Fourier's  theorem. 

Descent',  in  law,  is  tin-  HUMMlmi  i»  landed  estate 
after  tin-  ov\rier'-  death,  in  case,-  where  he  has  not  made 
previous  di.-|>"S!tifin  ol  the  e-tate.  The  rule  of  descent 

nillotl^  (In1    aii'-ient    lileeks   wa-   !h;il   the    sons    shared  alike. 

and  the  dftnghtori  were  dependent  upon  the  boutit  v  of  their 

brothers.      Among  the  Hebrews  the  eldest  -MII   ha>l  a  iloillile 

portion.  \Viili  the  ancient  Koiniina  sons  ami  daughters 
shared  alike.  The  former  Kne;]ish  law  wan  very  compli- 
cated, hut  has  of  Lite  re.-eived  important  modifications. 
The  law  of  primogeniture  prevails  a-  to  mules,  while  sev- 
eral females  of  eijniil  degree  claim  as  one  heir. 

The  suli.jeet  of  descent  is  regulated  by  positive  rules  in 

the  T.  S.,  and  hut  few  of  general  application  can  he  stat>  d. 

The  following  may  bo   referred  to   as  either  of  common 

niiion  01-  having  some  peculiarity  worthy  of  notice; 

1.  Title    I  depends   upon  a  rule  of  law.     The 
person  from  whom  the  hind  descends  is  termed  an  aneestor: 
the  ono  to  whom   it  passe?  is  called  an  heir,  who  has  no 
volition  in  the  matter.     The  estate  is  cast  upon  him,  at  the 
death  of  the  aneestor,  even  against  his  consent. 

2.  Tin-  persons  to  whom  land  descends  are  specifically 
de-iL'iia!ed  hy  positive  rule,  and  may  he  grouped  as  follows  : 
(I)  Lineal    descendants.     These,   if  of  equal    degree,  take 
equally  undivided  shares  or  are  "tenants  in  common."    If 
of  unequal  decree,  ihose  who  are  more  remote  take  the 
share  that  would  have  belonged  to  their  parent  if  living. 
Thus,  if  the  ancestor  had  left  a  son  A.  and  C,  1).  E.  children 
of  a  deceased  son    B,  the  grandchildren   taken   together 
would  h:i\e  the  share  of  li.     Those  who  inherit  on  equal 
terms  are  said  to  take  per  en/n'ln;  those  who  take  the  shares 
of  deceased    penODfi  M  ftbovfl    illustrated,  are   said  to  take 
JUT Ktii'pri.     ('2)  Where  there  are  no  descendants,  the  next 
claimants-  would  regularly  he  the  parents  (the  father  being 
frequently  preferred   to  the  mother),  as  they  are  removed 
hut  one  decree  from  the  intestate,  while  the  nearest 

oral  rclathes  (brother!  and  sisters),  reckoning  according 
to  the  method-;  of  the  civil  law  (see  CONSANGUINITY),  are  two 
degrees.  Still,  if  the  estate  descended  to  the  intestate  from 
maternal  relatives,  there  are  cogent  reasons  for  preferring 
the  brothers  and  sisters  to  the  fathor.and  the  same  reasons 
for  preferring  them  to  the  mother  where  the  Ian  1  came  from 
!:al  relatives.  Tiider  these  circumstances  the  law  of 
some  of  the  Sta'e-  ^'ives  the  land  to  the  father  or  mother 
for  life  only,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  estate  itself  to  the 
brothers  and  sisters.  (3)  If  there  be  no  father  or  mother 
or  descendants,  the  land  will  descend  to  the  brothers  and 
sisters  equally,  with  the  same  distinctions  as  to  taking  per 
rii/ii'iii  and  IH-I-  itti'rpe*  as  noticed  under  subdivision  (1). 
(4)  The  next  claimants  are  cither  grandparents,  or,  if  these 
he  passed  oier.  as  may  he  the  case,  uncles  nnd  aunts  and 
their  descendants.  In  the  instance  of  uncles,  etc.  the  law 
of  some  of  the  States  distinguishes  between  the  case  where 
the  intestate  acquired  the  estate  by  his  own  aot  and  where 
ho  obtained  il  hy  inheritance.  In  the  former  instance  the 
descent  would  take  place  to  maternal  and  paternal  uncles 
and  aunts  and  their  descendants,  without  discrimination  ; 
in  the  latter,  the  uncles,  etc.  belonging  to  that  branch  of 
the  family  from  which  the  estate  was  derived  would  have 
the  preference.  More  remote  claimants  need  not  here  be 
noticed.  (5)  Distinctions  sometimes  are  recognized  between 
relatives  of  the  whole  blood  and  those  of  the  half  blood,  so 
that  the  latter  are  excluded  from  inheriting.  An  illustra- 
tion is  found  in  the  law  of  New  York,  under  which,  for  ex- 
ample, a  brother  of  the  half  blood  on  the  maternal  side 
(/i-iiffi'  ttti-riiitin) cannot  inherit  land  from  a  brother  ha\  in^ 
a  different  father,  which  land  such  brother  hail  inherited 
from  his  father,  as  the  claimant  is  not  in  that  case  of  the  i 
blood  of  the  immediate  ancestor  from  whom  the  estate  was  i 
derived  by  the  brother  from  whom  inheritance  is  claimed. 
(  H'A.W.r  vs.  l'l,<ttrrl,H,'li.  :,•>  New  York  Reports  o7,  1873.) 
(6)  Posthumous  children  inherit  as  if  they  had  been  horn 
during  the  life  of  the  ancestor.  They  must  be  born  alive, 
and  of  such  a  state  of  development  that  by  the  laws  of 
physiology  they  arc  capable  of  living.  (7)  The  Knglish 
common  law  will  prevail  unless  abrogated  by  statute. 
Thus,  in  New  York,  where  the  special  cases  referred  to  in 
the  statute  of  descents  do  not  occur,  primogeniture  still  is 
recognized. 

3.  Illegitimate  relatives  cannot  in  general  inherit,  though 
in  a  number  of  the  States  they  may  under  certain  qualifica- 
tions, particularly  from  the  mother  and  maternal  relatives. 

4.  The  law  of  the  State  where  the  land  is  situate  governs 
descent,  without  reference  to  the  law  prevailing  where  the 
owner  resides. 

5.  In  general,  all  interests  in  and  rights  to  land  are  gov- 
erned by  the  rules  of  descent.     Thus,  should  the  intestate 
have  only  a  right  of  action,  or  be  the  owner  of  a  future 


estate,  or  have  simply  a  beneficial  ownership,  such  as  an 
estate  held  in  trust,  bis  rights  and  qualii  I  this 

nature  will  be  transmitted  under  the  same  general  rni 
if  he  were  legal   owner    in    possc-Mon.      This  proposi' 
in  some  respects  m  marked  contrast  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  common  law.    This  system  required  the  ancestor  to  have 

li    -oiiio  time  seized  or  to  ha\e  nn  which  > 

sci/.iii  could    be   affirmed,     i  Sec  Si.ms.)      Accnrdiucdv,  if 
i  acquired  only  a  right  of  action,  this  could  not  de- 
scend from  him.  nor  could  in  general  an  estate  ,,f  which  ho 
had  acquired  tl wm-rship,  subject  to  a  life  estate  in  an- 
other.    Still,  if  he  had  once  been  seized,  the  unlawful  de- 
privation of  his  seizin  would  not  prevent  the  operation  of 
:  the  law  of  descent. 

6.  In  a  number  of  the  States  aliens  cannot  inherit.    This 
is  a  rule  of  the   Knglish  common  law.     In  other  States  it 
•  has  been  abrogated. 

(Accurate  knowledge  of  the  law  of  descents  in  any  State 
can  only  be  acquired  by  an  examination  of  its  rta 
Seealso  WASIIDI:KN  '•  On  Real  Property,"  and  111. AC  KSTONB'S 
and  KENT'S  "  t'ommontarici.")  T.  W.  DWIHIIT. 

Deschambault,  a  post-village  of  Portneuf  co.,  Que- 
bec (Canada),  on  tho  N.  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
45  miles  above  Quebec.  It  has  a  convent  of  Bisters  of 
Charity.  Pop.  about  500. 

Peschnmps  (K'MII.E),  a  French  poet  and  dramatist, 
born  at  Bourgcs  Feb.  20,  1791.  He  produced  in  1818  two 
successful  comedies,  entitled  ••  Selnionrs  et  I'lorian"  and 
"Le  Tour  de  Favour."  In  1828  he  published  a  volume  of 
poems  called  "  French  and  Foreign  Studies."  He  con- 
tributed to  tho  journals  some  prose  tales.  Died  April, 
1871. 

Deschancl  (MARTIN),  a  French  author,  born  at  Paris 
Nov.  14,  IM9,  published  in  I8M  -  Catholicisme  et  Social- 
isme,"  and  articles  for  the  republican  press  which  caused 
his  banishment.  Returning  in  1859,  he  became  an  editor 
of  the  "Journal  des  Itebats."  He  printed  "  Les  Courto- 
sanes  de  la  Orecc  "  i  I  -.1 1 1.  '•  Ili^toire  dc  la  Conversation  " 
(1858), „"  Physiologic  dcs  ecrivains  et  des  artistes"  (1804), 
and  "  Etudes  sur  Aristophane"  (1867). 

Descrip'tive  Geom'etry  is  a  branch  of  practical 
mathematics,  the  object  of  which  is  to  obtain  representa- 
tions on  plane  surfaces  of  accurately-defined  bodies  in 
space,  for  the  investigation  of  their  metrical  as  well  as  de- 
scriptive properties.  It  differs  from  ordinary  perspective, 
inasmuch  as  by  tho  latter  method  the  actual  dimensions 
of  a  body  cannot  be  ascertained  from  its  representation. 
In  descriptive  geometry  points  in  space  are  represented  by 
their  orthographical  projections  on  two  planes  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  called  the  planes  of  projection.  It  is 
usual  to  suppose  one  of  the  planes  of  projection  to  be  hor- 
izontal, in  which  case  the  other  is  vertical;  and  the  projec- 
tions are  called  horizontal  or  vertical  according  as  they  arc 
on  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  planes.  Any  curve  in  space 
will  be  represented  by  two  curves  in  the  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical planes,  and  a  curved  surface  by  the  corresponding 
representations  of  certain  points  and  curves  on  that  sur- 
face. Thus,  a  plane  would  be  completely  defined  by  its 
intersections  with  the  planes  of  projection.  The  intersec- 
tions of  a  line  or  surface  with  the  planes  of  projection  are 
called  its  traces.  Again,  a  sphere  may  be  represented  by 
the  projections  of  its  horizontal  (or  vertical)  great  circle;  a 
cylindrical  surface  by  its  trace  on  one  of  the  planes  of  pro- 
jection, and  the  projection  of  any  generator  OB  the  other; 
a  cone  by  tho  projections  of  its  vertex,  and  by  one  of  its 
traces,  etc.  Although  applicable  to  sculpture  and  all  me- 
chanical arts,  it  is  especially  useful  to  civil  and  military 
engineering.  Among  the  best  works  on  the  subject  are 
those  of  Monge,  Hachette,  Lacroix,  and  Leroy. 

Des'eretj  a  name  given  by  the  Mormons  to  the  Terri- 
tory of  UTAH  (which  sec).  The  Mormons  claim  that  in 
the  language  of  their  sacred  books  this  word  means 
"  honey-bee." 

Des'ert  [from  the  Lat.  linerta,  nent.  plu.  of  detertia, 
passive  part,  from  detero,  rfmrrfnm,  to  "forsake,"  "for- 
saken "  places],  a  term  generally  used  to  designate  a  bar- 
ren or  uninhabited  place,  but  applied  more  particularly  to 
the  vast  sandy  and  stony  plains  of  Africa  and  Asia.  In 
every  region  of  the  globe  plains  are  to  be  found  which, 
though  resembling  each  other  in  their  grand  outlines,  ex- 
hibit, with  the  different  latitudes  in  which  they  are  pi 
a  corresponding  variety  of  character.  There  arc  consider- 
able tracts  of  desert  land  in  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  other 
parts  of  the  lr.  S.  Such  arc  the  "Bad  Lands"  K.  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains;  these  are  not  plains,  but  arc  gene- 
rally peculiarly  broken  and  rocky  surfaces.  The  principal 
desert  of  South  America  is  the  nearly  rainless  Atacama 
region.  The  most  striking  feature  of  North  Africa  is  its 
immense  deserts  ;  of  these  the  chief  is  the  Sahara,  or  The 
Detert,  so  called  by  way  of  eminence. 
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Tho  great  deserts  of  Africa  arc  separated  from  those  of 
Asia  only  by  the  valley  of  the  Nile  aud  the  Red  Sea,  the 
sandy  zone  extending  throughout  the  breadth  of  the  old 
continent  from  Western  Africa  to  120°  E.  longitude. 

In  many  parts  the  dreary  waste  of  loose  and  hardened 
sand  is  broken  by  low  hills  of  naked  sandstone  or  by  tracts 
of  arid  clay,  and  occasionally  it  is  enlivened  by  verdant  isles 
or  oases,  which  serve  as  resting-places  for  caravans.  It 
has  been  computed  to  cover  an  area  of  0, 5011,000  square 
miles,  but  the  Asiatic  portion  of  this  tract  includes  many 
chains  of  mountains  and  fertile  valleys.  It  is  character- 
ized  by  arid  waste's  of  sand  or  clay,  sometimes  with  suline 
incrustations  on  the  surface.  Except  the  Nile,  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  Indus,  and  the  Oxus,  there  are  no  large  rivers 
in  a  region  which  embraces  almost  a  fourth  part  of  boih 
Africa  and  Asia.  This  portion  of  Central  Asia  forms  a 
scries  of  elevated  plains  0000  miles  in  length  from  10.  to  W. 
••  Some  of  these  plain*."  says  Humboldt,  '•  arc  covered  with 
herbage ;  others  produce  only  evergreen  saliferous  plants  ; 
but  a  great  number  glitter  from  afar  with  a  saline  efflores- 
cence that  crystallizes  in  the  semblance  of  lichens,  and 
covers  the  clayey  soil  with  patches  like  new-fallen  snow." 

In  the  Old  Testament  four  words  are  employed,  all  of 
which  arc  sometimes,  not  uniformly,  rendered  in  our  Eng- 
lish version  "desert,"  but  no  one  of  them  denotes  a  sandy 
waste.  Desert,  in  the  Hebrew  sense,  is  simply  unfilled 
pasture-land,  which  may  be  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vege- 
tation. In  the  New  Testament,  ^pij/xos  has  the  same  sense, 
which  of  course  is  quite  at  variance  with  classic  usage. 
REVISED  BY  R.  I).  HITCHCOCK. 

Deser'ter  [for  etymology  see  preceding  article],  a  sol- 
dier or  seaman  who  abandons  the  public  service  without 
permission.  In  England  this  crime  was  formerly  punish- 
ed by  death,  but  is  now  left  to  the  discretion  of  a  court- 
martial.  In  time  of  war  in  the  U.  S.  deserters  from  the 
army  and  navy  may  be  sentenced  to  death,  or  otherwise 
punished  as  a  court-martial  may  decide.  For  desertion  in 
times  of  peace  the  punishment  is  much  less  severe. 

Dcsfontaines  (RKNE  LOUICDE),  a  French  botanist, 
born  in  Feb.,  1752.  In  1798  he  published  "  Flora  Atlantica" 
(2  vols.  4to),  which  treats  of  the  plants  of  Africa,  lie  dis- 
covered the  difference  in  the  growth  and  structure  of  en- 
dogenous and  exogenous  plants.  Died  Nov.  16,  1833.  (See 
A.  P.  I>K  CANNOLLE,  "  Notice  Historique  sur  la  Vie  do  M. 
Desfontaines,"  183-1.) 

Desgenettes  (NICOLAS  RENE  DUFRICHK),  M.  D.,  BAROS, 
a  French  physician,  born  at  Alcncon  May  23,  17B2.  He 
was  chief  physician  of  the  army  of  Italy  in  1705-96,  and 
was  physician  to  the  grand  army  during  the  empire.  He 
wrote  several  medical  works.  Died  Feb.  3,  1837. 

Deshn',  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  Arkansas.  Area,  750 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  intersected  by  the  Arkansas  and  White  rivers. 
The  surface  is  an  alluvial  plain,  partly  liable  to  inunda- 
tion ;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Cotton  is  the  chief  crop.  Capital, 
Napoleon.  Pop.  6125. 

Deshoulieres  (A.VTOIXETTE  DU  LIGIER  DE  LA  GAUDE), 
a  French  poetess,  was  born  in  Paris  about  1634.  She  was 
distinguished  for  wit  and  beauty,  and  was  married  in  1651 
to  an  officer  named  Deshoulieres.  Among  her  works  are 
"  Les  Moutons,"  an  idyl,  eclogues,  odes,  "  Moral  Reflec- 
tions," and  a  tragedy  called  "  Genseric."  Died  Feb.  17, 
1694. 

Des'iccant  [Lat.  desiccans,  from  de,  intensive,  and 
siccana,  pres.  part,  of  sicco,  «/ecaf»w,  to  "  dry  "],  in  medi- 
cine, an  application  used  to  check  the  secretion  of  a  mem- 
brane or  ulcer. 

Desicca'tion  [Lat.  dexiccatio,  from  rfe,  intensive,  and 
sicco,  niccatum,  to  "dry"]  is  a  process  of  extruding 
moisture  by  chemical  agency  or  by  the  use  of  air  and  heat. 
Chloride  of  calcium,  quicklime,  fused  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  oil  of  vitriol  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

Design'  [Fr.  deesin,  from  the  Lat.  rlen'gno,  to  "mark 
out"],  a  plan  or  scheme  formed  in  the  mind  :  an  intention, 
purpose,  or  project.  In  the  fine  arts,  the  idea  formed  in 
the  mind  of  an  artist  on  any  particular  subject ;  a  prelimi- 
nary work,  either  in  outline  or  color,  in  which  the  concep- 
tion of  the  artist  is  indicated  aud  partly  expressed.  The 
design  ought  to  exhibit  the  whole  composition  and  draw- 
ing of  the  work,  though  the  last  only  in  a  general  way. 
The  design  ought  thus  to  be  a  correct,  though  not  a  com- 
plete, representation  of  the  future  work.  A  sketch  differs 
from  a  design  in  that  the  former  is  usually  applied  to  a  first 
drawing  of  an  object  placed  before  an  artist ;  the  latter  to 
a  first  drawing  of  an  object  or  subject  which  he  has  im- 
agined or  modified  by  his  faculty  of  invention.  Unity  of 
design,  combined  with  variety  of  form  and  embellishment, 
is  essential  to  a  perfect  work  of  art.  In  architecture,  the 
term  design  is  applied  to  a  drawing  mathematically  cor- 


|  rect,  but  in  which  the  effects  which  will  ultimately  be  pro- 

(iu 1  by  distance  und    by  light  and  shade  are   altogether 

igiinred.      llesign  is  also  an  important  term  in  philosophy, 
and  is  used  as  synonymous  witlijitial  cause. 

Design,  Schools  of,  are  institutions  where  ornamental 
artistic  or  mechanical  drawing  is  taught.  Thcmost  perfect 
institutions  of  the  kindarein  Europe,  but  most  of  our  large 
cities  have  similar  schools.  Massachusetts  gives  free  in 
struction  in  these  branches.  One  of  the  largest  schools  of 
design  is  in  the  Cooper  Union  building  in  New  York. 
Tho  "National  Academy  of  Design"  is  a  beautiful  build- 
ing in  the  Venetian  style,  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  Avenue 
iiinl  Twenty-third  street,  New  York.  This  academy  was 
founded  in  1S2S,  and  the  present  building  (which  cost 
sl.ili.lHMI)  was  completed  in  1864.  There  is  in  it  an  annual 
exhibition  (from  April  to  July)  of  paintings  by  artists  con- 
nected with  the  institution. 

Dcsima,  a  Japanese  island  in  the  Bay  of  Nangasaki, 
contains  the  factories  of  the  Dutch. 

Dcsmidia'cezp  [from  DeHmidinv),  one  of  the  genera], 
an  order  of  the  green  Alga-,  closely  rpproaching  the  Dia- 
tomacen;,  but  differing  by  the  absence  of  siliceous  frustules 
and  also  by  their  green  cndochrome.  These  plants  consi.-t 
of  connected  joints,  and  they  are  increased  by  the  addition 
of  two  half-joints  in  the  centre.  It  is  said  fecundation 
sometimes  takes  place  by  the  conjugation  of  two  plants  by 
means  of  simple  contact.  The  spores  take  a  variety  of 
forms,  and  from  them  the  new  plant  is  produced  by  the 
formation  of  a  vertical  partition  in  the  centre,  and  the  sub- 
sequent growth  of  two  new  half-joints.  The  Desmidiacea1 
are  abundantly  found  in  limpid  fresh  water,  causing  a 
green  scum,  which  under  the  microscope  presents  an  aston- 
ishing variety  of  beautiful  forms.  The  late  Prof.  J.  W. 
Bailey  of  West  Point  made  them  a  subject  of  special  obser- 
vation. The  number  of  species  is  very  great. 

Des  Moines,  de-moin',  a  river  of  the  U.  S.,  and  the 
largest  that  traverses  the  State  of  Iowa,  rises  in  the  S.  W. 
part  of  Minnesota.  It  flows  in  a  S.  S.  E.  direction  to  the 
cnpiial  city  of  Des  Moines,  below  which  it  runs  nearly 
south-eastward  until  it  enters  the  Mississippi  River  at  the 
S.  E.  extremity  of  Iowa,  about  4  miles  below  Kcokuk. 
Length,  estimated  at  500  miles.  It  flows  through  fertile 
undulating  prairies,  and  through  a  large  field  of  bituminous 
coal. 

Des  Moines,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  Iowa.  Area, 
408  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Skunk  River.  The 
MuT;ice  is  diversified  by  woodlands  and  fertile  undulating 
prairies.  Cattle,  grain,  wool,  hay,  and  dairy  products  are 
extensively  raised.  Of  manufactories  those  of  wagons  arc 
most  numerous.  Coal  and  limestone  are  abundant  here.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  R.  R. 
and  the  Burlington  Cedar  Rapids  and  Minnesota  R.  R. 
Capital,  Burlington.  Pop.  27,256. 

Des  Moines,  a  township  of  Boone  co.,  la.  Pop.  5241. 

Des  Moines,  a  township  of  Dallas  co.,  la.     Pop.  802. 

Des  Moines,  a  township  of  Jasper  co.,  la.  Pop.  2105. 

Des  Moines,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co.,  la.  Pop.  1280. 

Des  Moines,  a  township  of  Lee  co.,  la.     Pop.  1104. 

Des  Moines,  township  of  Mahaska  co.,  la.    Pop.  1101. 

Des  Moines,  township  of  Pocahontas  co.,  la.  Pop.  256. 

Des  Moines,  the  capital  of  Iowa  and  seat  of  justice  for 
Polk  co.,  is  situated  on  the  Des  Moines  River  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Raccoon,  on  the  Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 
R.  R.,  357  miles  W.  of  Chicago,  174  miles  W.  of  Davenport, 
and  138  miles  E.  of  Omaha,  on  the  Des  Moines  Valley  R.  R., 
connecting  it  with  Keokuk  and  Fort  Dodge,  on  the  Des 
Moines  and  Indianola  R.  R.,  on  the  Des  Moines  and  Win- 
terset  R.  R.,  and  on  the  Des  Moines  and  Minnesota  Nar- 
row-gauge Railway.  The  State  capital  was  removed  in 
1857  to  this  place,  at  that  time  called  Fort  Des  Moines. 
A  new  State-bouse  is  now  in  the  process  of  erection,  the 
estimated  cost  of  which  is  83,000,000.  The  State  library 
contains  some  20,000  volumes.  The  State  arsenal,  a  large 
building,  contains,  besides  military  equipments  for  the 
State,  the  tattered  flags  of  all  Iowa  regiments  engaged 
in  the  war  of  1861-65,  and  numberless  other  trophies 
and  valuables  of  interest.  The  city  has  twenty  or  more 
I  churches:  a  large  number  of  public  and  private  schools, 
a  high  school,  and  a  well-appointed  Baptist  college;  three 
national  and  three  private  banks :  a  U.  S.  court-house 
j  and  post-office,  built  of  marble  and  costing  §250,000 ;  and 
a  largo  county  court-house;  and  it  has  complete  gasworks, 
a  street  railroad,  the  Holly  system  of  waterworks,  numer- 
ous handsome  residences,  and  other  public  improvements 
necessary  in  first-class  modern  cities.  Three  daily,  seven 
weekly,  and  three  monthly  papers  are  published  here. 
Mines  of  excellent  coal  are  extensively  worked.  There  is 
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plenty  of   water,  plenty  of   timber,  and   |>lcnty  of  coal. 

Number!  «t   mauni. stories  of  various  kind-  an:  in  opera- 
tion.    Des  Moinr-  h.i-   increased   rapidly  during  tin-  !a-t 


decade,  and  is  the  largest  city  in  the  interior  of  the  State. 
Pop.  in  IStiO,  386i;  iu  1870,  12,036. 

H.  1'.  CI.AI:K<O\.  Ki>.  "  l"«  \  STATE  REGISTER." 


New  State  Capitol 

DCS  Moincs,  a  township  of  Van  Buren  co.,  la.  P.  1078. 

Des  Moines,  a  township  of  Jackson  co.,  Minn.  P.  548. 

Des  .11  oincs,  a  township  of  Clarke  co.,  Mo.  Pop.  1235. 

De  Soto,  a  township  ivnd  post  -village  of  Jackson  co.,  III., 
on  the  Illinois  Central  R.  U.,  ii:i  miles  N.  of  Cairo.  P.  1433. 

De  Soto,  a  post-village  of  Dallas  co.,  la.,  nn  the  Chi- 
OftgO  ISoek  Island  and  Pioiflo  R.  R.,  22  miles  W.  liy  S.  of 
Des  Miiinee. 

De  So'to,  a  parish  in  the  N.  W.  of  Louisiana.  Area, 
910  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  \V.  by  the  Sa- 
liine  Iii\  er.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Cotton  and  corn  are  raised. 
Cnpilal,  Mansfield.  Pop.  1  1,902. 

De  Soto,  a  county  in  the  \.  W.  of  Mississippi.  Area, 
1HIO  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Coldwater  Creek. 
Tho  surface  ia  nearly  level;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Cotton  is 
the  staple  product,  lint  corn,  cattle,  wool,  nnd  tobacco  are 
raised.  It  is  intersected  liy  the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee 
R.  R.  •  Capital,  Ilernando.  Pop.  32,021. 

De  Soto,  a  post-village  of  .TclTerson  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  St. 
Louis  and  I  run  Mountain  U.  It.,  li!  miles  S.  \V.  of  St.  Louis. 
It  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

De  Soto,  a  post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Neb.,  is  on 

the  Missouri  Kiver  and  the  Omaha  and  North-western  R.  R.. 
2ii  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Omaha,  li  is  on  the  site  of  a  former 
Mormon  settlement.  Pop.  of  township.  2SS. 

De  Soto,  a  post  village  dt1  Vermin  co.,  Wis.,  on  the 
Mississippi  Ki\*T  halt'way  liefween  La  Crosse  and  Prairie 
du  Chien.  It  hus  one  weekly  newspaper. 

De  So'to  ( llKifiASKo).  a  Spanish  explorer,  born  in 
Kstrcmadiira  in  l.MMi.  Me  explored  in  early  youth  the 
k|  of  tJuateiiiala,  and  Yii'-atan.  Having  a  high  eom- 
mand  under  I'i/arro.  he  contributed  largely  to  the  compi'-st 
of  Pern.  He  eondneteil  an  expedition  from  Spain  to  Flor- 
ida in  15:'.!',  and  discovered  the  Mississippi  River,  lie 
died  in  Louisiana  June  .1.  l.ilL'. 

Dry'siiu,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  duchy  of 


(Des  Moines,  Iowa). 

Anhalt,  is  on  the  Mnlde  near  its  entrance  into  the  Elbe,  80 
miles  by  railway  S.  W.  of  Berlin.  It  is  well  built,  and  con- 
tains a  fine  ducal  palace,  a  town-hall,  a  theatre,  a  college, 
and  a  normal  school.  Here  are  many  paintings  of  the 
early  German  masters.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloth,  hosiery,  hats,  tobacco,  etc.  Pop.  in  1871,  17,404. 

De  Stael-IIolstein  (ANXE).    See  STAEL,  DE. 

Dessalines  (J.  J.).    See  HAVTI. 

Dester'ro,  or  Nos'sa  Senho'ra  do  Dester'ro  (i.  e. 
"Our  Lady  of  Destcrro"),  a  seaport  of  Brazil,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Santa  Catharina,  is  on  the  island  of  Santa 
Catharina,  460  miles  S.  W.  of  Rio  Janeiro.  It  has  a  trade 
in  feathers  and  artificial  flowers;  is  defended  by  several 
forts,  and  has  a  good  harbor;  lat.  27°  38'  S.,  Ion.  48°  40' 
W.  Pop.  8000. 

Dctcr'minant.  This  term  is  used  to  express  a  certain 
symmetrical  algebraic  function  of  ti"  quantities  of  very 
frequent  recurrence  in  the  theory  of  equations,  and  still 
more  in  the  higher  geometry.  A  definition  of  the  term, 
with  a  statement  of  a  few  of  the  elementary  properties  of 
determinants,  and  of  some  of  their  most  simple  applica- 
tions, is  all  that  can  be  attempted  here. 

If  we  take  the  product  <ni2<-3...»n  of  »  factors,  nnd  per- 
mute the  subscript  indices  in  every  possible  way.  we  shall 
have  1.2. 3.. ..Ti  products.  If  now  we  give  to  each  one  of 
these  several  products  a  pin*  sign  whenever  the  number  of 
interchanges  of  indices  necessary  to  produce  it  from  the 
aliove  product  is  errti.  and  a  minn*  sign  when  the  number 
of  interchanges  is  ixl'I,  and  aiM  the  results,  we  have  the 
,  .'iirnic  of  the  iis  quantities  «i,  b\,  <•],  ...«i,  aj,  6j,  cj. 
.../>•.  ":,.  AJ,  etc.  etc. 

The  determinant  is  usually  written  thus : 


but  it  is  also  sometimes  written  S4-  (iiftjo.-i'n),  where  the 


1 :;:',! 
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product  written  in  the  parenthesis  is  that  of  the  letters 
along  tho  diagonal  of  tho  matrix,  beginning  at  the  upper 
left  corner. 

Tho  following  equations  and  propositions  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  definition.  Most  of  them  may  bo  verified  by 
inspection,  or  by  actual  expansion  according  to  tho  rule: 


2. 


"1  ''1    =2±( 

,,i42)  =  atij-arf 

((]   6t  C 

i(niO'2'*3)- 

"2  li-i  <• 

(13^30 

=  <] 

1    ''2  f-'l    —  ffj    ftl  Ci 

+  03  !&i  ci 

&S  C3                 '>3  ^3 

\b%  C2 

"1  7)i  01  (/i 

aiJfd  +  as&soi- 

-asfeei  +  aafti*- 

'<•!  Ill  02  (/2   . 
"3  ''3  <'3  «*3 

=  2±(ni&2csrf4). 

(74  64  04  0*4 

62  <•••  -7... 

-a! 

6l  cj  f?i   -}-  «s  ?*i 

ci  rfi  —  04  b\  c\  rfi 

63  C3  f?3                 ^2 

C2  (/2                   ^2  C2  rfa 

64  04  </4 

64  C4  <^4                   &4 

C4  f?4                 /';i  ^  a  f^3 

'l—  "362 


4.  The  determinant  is  a  linear  function  of  each  element. 

5.  A  single  interchange  of  two  adjacent  rows,  or  two  ad- 
jaceni  columns,  changes  the  sign  of  the  determinant.   Two 
such  interchanges  leave  the  determinant  unaltered. 

6.  The  value  of  a  determinant  is  not  affected  by  chang- 
ing the  rows  into  columns  and  the  columns  into  rows. 

7.  The  determinant  is  zero  when  two  columns  are  equal, 
or  when  two  rows  are  equal. 

8.  The  product  of  two  determinants  is  a  determinant. 

9.  The   differential   co-efficient  of   a    determinant  with 
respect  to  any  element  is  a  determinant. 

An  idea  of  the  use  of  determinants  in  the  theory  of 
equations  and  in  geometry  may  be  formed  from  the  state- 
ment of  a  few  propositions  : 

1.  If  a\x+biy+ciz=di,  O2X+&2,y+02Z=(/2,  and 


032  =  c/3,     then   a;  = — 7 — - ,      y= — - — - ,  and  z  = 

±     ail 

2±((Il62C3) 

2.  Similar  values  are  obtained  for  n  unknown  quantities 
from  n  linear  equations. 

3.  Three  straight  lines  whose  equations  are  of  the  form 

a  6  c 
ax  +  ly  +  c  =  0  intersect  in  one  point  if 


«'  7,' 


4.  The  area  of  a  triangle,  the  rectangular  co-ordinates  of 

•nyil 

whose  angles  are  x\y\,  x-tyi,  a"32/3>  is  one-half  of  ^2,'/2  1  . 

J32/3  1 

5.  These  three  points  of  No.  4  are  in   a  straight  line 
when  the  determinant  is  zero.     Hence,  tho  equation  of  a 

'  •  y   V 


lino  passing  through  two  given  points  is 


x"y"l 


=  0. 


,/ 

6.  The  volume  of  a  pyramid  in  terms  of  the  rectangular 
co-ordinates  of  its  four  summits  is  one-sixth  of  tho  detcr- 


minant 


i  1/1  21  1 

J-2  2/2  22  1 

:  .".3  1 

t  2/424! 


"  4  ,7*  fc*  * 

7.  The  equation  of  a  plane  passing  through  three  given 
*    y    *     ' 


points  is 


x"  y"  2"  1 


=  0. 


y 

There  is  in  all  parts  of  the  mathematics,  but  especially 
in  higher  geometry,  a  frequent  recurrence  of  symmetrical 
forms  which  may  be  written  as  determinants.  Hence, 
gre;it  importance  attaches  to  all  propositions  respecting 
them.  There  is  an  elementary  explanation  of  determinants 
in  the  last,  three  chapters  of  Todhunter's  "  Theory  of  Equa- 
tions." Their  properties  and  use  in  plane  geometry  arc 
developed  in  full  in  Whitworth's  "  Trilincar  Co-ordinates." 
In  Salmon's  "  Higher  Algebra"  there  is  an  introduction 
to  the  theory  of  linear  transformations,  a  large  department 
of  mathematical  science  which  has  been  created  within  the 
past  few  years.  H.  A.  XEWTOX. 

Deter'minate  Prob'lem,  a  problem  in  geometry 
which  admits  of  a  limited  number  of  solutions,  an  indeter- 
minate problem  being  one  which  admits  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  solutions.  Thus,  the  problem,  "  Given  the  base, 
perimeter,  and  area,  to  construct  the  triangle,"  is  determi- 
nate, there  being  in  general  but  four  solutions.  By  omitting 


one  of  the  three  data,  however,  the  problem  becomes  inde- 
terminate. For  instance,  an  infinite  number  of  triangles 
having  the  same  perimeter  can  be  constructed  on  a  given 
base.  The  problem,  however,  is  not  perfectly  indeterminate, 
for  the  vertices  of  all  such  triangles  are  restricted  to  a  cer- 
tain locus — ('.  c.  the  ellipse  whose  foci  are  the  extremities 
of  the  givi-ii  hase.  In  general,  the  omission  of  one  of  the 
coii'litions  or  data  which  render  a  problem  determinate  leada 
to  a  local  problem. 

Dct' inue  [an  Old  Fr.  word,  from  dcttnir,  to  "  detain," 
literally,  that  which  is  "  detained  "],  in  law,  an  action  for 
the  recovery  of  a  personal  chattel  wrongfully  detained,  or 
its  value,  with  damages  and  costs.  The  action  is  for  the 
recovery  of  a  specified  article ;  the  chattel  therefore  must 
be  of  such  a  character  that  it  can  be  distinguished  from 
others,  as  a  horse.  The  plaintiff  must  have  an  absolute  or 
special  property  in  the  article  at  tho  time  he  brings  the 
action.  The  defendant  must  have  had  possession  at  some 
time,  which  should  have  been  acquired  in  some  lawful 
manner,  as  by  contract  or  finding.  The  nature  of  the  pos- 
session must  also  continue.  As  if  a  finder  should  sell  the 
thing  found  before  action,  the  proper  remedy  would  be  an 
action  for  conversion,  though  if  he  had  not  sold  there 
might  be  a  case  of  detinue. 

Det'mold,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  princi- 

fality  of  Lippe-Detmold,  on  tho  Werra,  42  miles  S.  W.  of 
[anover.  It  has  a  fine  castellated  palace,  a  theatre,  a  pub- 
lic library,  and  a  celebrated  teachers'  seminary ;  also  manu- 
factures of  linen  and  woollen  goods.  Its  people  are  remark- 
able for  culture  and  taste.  Near  this  town  is  the  battlefield 
where  Hermann  destroyed  the  Roman  army  of  Yarns  in  9 
A.  D.  Pop.  in  1871,  6469. 

I>e  Tocqueville  (ALEXIS  CHARLES  HENRI  CLi:nEi,),a 
renowned  French  statesman  and  political  economist,  was 
born  in  Paris  July  29,  T805.  He  studied  law,  and  in  1827 
became  judge-auditor  at  the  tribunal  of  Versailles.  In  1831 
ho  was  commissioned  to  investigate  the  penitentiary  sys- 
tems of  tho  U.  S.,  which  ho  visited  in  company  with  (ius- 
tave  do  Beaumont.  In  1832,  having  returned  from  the 
U.  S.,  ho  resigned  bis  office,  and  in  1835  he  gave  to  tho 
public  the  first  volume  of  his  work  "  De  la  Democratic  en 
Amerique  "  ("  On  Democracy  in  America,"  4  vols..  1835- 
40),  which  met  with  a  brilliant  success.  About  this  time  he 
married  Mary  Mottly,  an  English  lady.  De  Tocqueville, 
though  himself  opposed  to  democracy,  foretold  its  rapid 
growth  in  tho  world.  In  1838  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  and  in  1839 
ho  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  became  a 
member  of  tho  French  Academy  in  1841.  In  1848,  having 
been  elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  he  lent  his  sup- 
port to  the  cause  of  order.  In  1849  he  was  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs  from  June  2  to  Oct.  31.  The  coup-d'£tat  of 
Dec.  2,  1851,  drove  him  from  the  public  service.  He  pub- 
lished in  1856  his  "  L'ancien  Regime  et  la  Revolution" 
("The  Old  R6gime  and  the  Revolution"),  a  very  excellent 
work.  Died  at  Cannes  April  15,  1859. 

Detona'tion  [from  the  Lat.  detono,  detonation,  to 
"thunder"],  combustion  with  explosive  rapidity,  accom- 
panied with  sound  and  light,  as  in  the  case  of  gunpowder, 
percussion-caps,  and  fulminating-powder.  When  a  mix- 
ture of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  inflamed  by  the  electric 
spark,  it  is  said  to  detonate.  Detonation  is  due  either  to 
the  sudden  liberation  and  expansion  of  large  volumes  of 
gases,  or  to  the  sudden  contraction  of  gaseous  matter  and 
its  reduction  to  a  liquid  or  solid  state. 

Detri'tUS  [from  tho  Lat.  de,  "down"  or  "off,"  and 
ten,  tritum,  to  "  rub  "],  literally,  that  which  is  rubbed  or 
worn  off,  a  geological  term  applied  to  material  composed 
of  small  portions  of  a  rock  or  a  deposit  which  have  been 
detached  and  removed  to  a  distance  by  the  action  of  any 
abrading  power. 

De  Trobriand  (PHILIP  REOIS).  an  officer  of  the  U.  S. 
army,  born  in  Tours,  France,  June  4, 181  fi,  and  a  French  bar- 
on by  inheritance  ;  "Bachelier-cs-Iettrcs  "  (University  of 
Orleans),  "  Licenci6-en-droit "  (legal  faculty  of  Poitiers). 
During  the  recent  civil  war  ho  entered  the  service  as  colonel 
of  the  Fifty-fifth  New  York  Volunteers,  July,  1861  ;  com- 
manding brigade  (Third  corps)  1862-63;  appointed  brig- 
adier-general volunteers  Jan.,  3864;  commanded  defences 
of  New  York  May,  1864 ;  commanded  brigade  (Second 
corps)  July,  lsi',1;  brevet  major-general  volunteers  com- 
manding division  (Second  corps)  Apri),  1865;  appointed 
colonel  Thirty-first  Infantry  U.  S.  A.,  July.  miG  ;  brevet 
brigadier-general  U.  S.  A.,  Mar.,  1867  ;  commanding  the 
district  of  Dakota  Aug.,  1867;  colonel  Thirteenth  In- 
fantry U.  S.  A.,  and  commanding  the  district  of  Montana, 
Mar.,  1869 j  Camp  Douglass  1S7»  ;  Fort  Steele  1871  ;  now 
in  command  of  the  district  of  Green  River.  Author  of 
"Lcs  Gentilshommes  dc  1'Ouest,"  Paris,  1841;  "  Quatre 
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ana  de  C:imp:i'_'ne-  ii  rarinee  'In   I'ciiniimi',"  Paris  ot  Brux- 
ellcs.  l-*ii7  ;   editor  and  publisher  of  the"  Ucvncdunouvcau- 
uj'.mlc."  Ni-»   VnU,  I  ~!:i   ..il;  oilil.ir  of  tin'  "  Courn- 
Ktuts  I'liis."  .New  York,  Is.'il-iil. 

Detroit',  u  post  township  of  1'iki III.      Pop.  1056. 

Detroit,  :i  po.-t  viil:i_'.-  .,t   Diekm  an  a  ..  Em.,  nn  the 

Kansas  Pacific   K.   I!..   I '.I  mill-.-  S.   \V.  of  .lun-tiou  City. 
Detroit,  !l    township    and    po-t    \  illagc  of   Somerset    CO., 

Mi-.,  mi  tin-  Maine  Ci-ntr.-il  U.  K., :!»  inilr-  W.  of  liiingor.    It 
bus  ttiri-i-  churches  and  manufactures  of  leather  null  lumber. 
I'op.  ll'.MI. 
Detroit  [Kr.  Dfirnil,  "the  strait"],  the  metropolis  of 

Michigan,  ami  capital  of    \Vaym-  8O.,    I-   -ititaTcd  "II  tin-  \\ . 

liank  of  the  Di-troit  Kivi-i-,  Is  mile.'  from  l.aki-  Erie  and  7 
mi!,-  from  Lake  Si.  ('lair,  in  hit.  4L'U  111'  M"  V.  Ion.  82° 
!>*'  W.  The  Hi-troit  River,  forming  tin-  hi>undary-lino  be- 
tween (lie  I'.  S.  unil  Canada,  is  of  \arying  width,  being 
lialf  a  mile  brmul  opposite  lln-  city,  ami  of  great  depth, 
forming;  I  lie  mo-t  perl'ivl  liarlioron  I  lie  whole  chain  of  lakes. 

II,  I  r. lit  is  the  eentreof  the  Michigan  system  of  railroads, 
liein  g  the  terminus  of  the  M  iehigan  <  'i-ntral  and 
also  M|' tin-  Lake  Shori-  and  Michigan  Southern,  the  Detroit 
Kel  River  and  Illinois,  the  Ili-troil  Landing  and  Lake 
Michigan,  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee,  the  Detroit  and 
Bay  City,  the  Uriind  Trunk  of  Canada,  the  Great  Western 
of  Canada,  and  the  Canada  Southern,  whieh  crosses  the 
river  at  Trenton,  a  few  mile-  In-low,  and  has  a  branch  run- 
ning to  the  city.  The  site  upon  which  the  city  is  built  rises 
from  the  edge  of  the  river,  the  inclination  being  gradual, 
at  tho  rate  of  about  W  feet  per  mile,  affording  the  most  per- 
fect drainage,  which  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
building  of  a  system  of  >  -ui-rs  over  eighty  miles  in  length, 
costing  $1,26 1,S90,  and  permeating  every  quarter  of  the 
city. 

Tho  city  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  there  being 
151  miles  of  pipe  laid  up  to  the  close  of  1872,  at  which 
period  tho  aggregate  cost  of  construction  of  the  water- 
works amounted  I"  SI  ,:;:;s.ll  17.  Il  was  found  that  the  in- 
cn:ise  of  population  was  so  rapid  as  to  give  promise  of 
ling  the  capacity  of  the  works,  and  the 
legislature  of  1S7I!  authori/ed  the  loan  of  $1,000,000  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  them.  I'lans  for  this. have  been 
completed,  and  the  work  is  in  progress.  Tho  city  has  a 
perfectly  disciplined  paid  tire  department,  with  steam  ap- 
paratus, etc.,  costing  $243,479,  and  also  a  fire-alarm  tele 
graph.  The  annual  expense  of  tho  department  is  a  little 
over  $72,000.  The  city  has  a  uniformed  metropolitan  po- 
lice force,  with  a  central  and  two  sub-stations  in  communi- 
cation with  all  quarters  of  tho  town  by  means  of  a  police 
telegraph.  Tho  expenses  of  the  force  for  1872  were  $92,000. 
There  are  25  public  school  buildings,  valued  at  $547,410, 
with  l.'SS  separate  schools  of  all  grades,  177  teachers,  and 
an  enrolment  of  11,764  pupils.  Tho  annual  expenses  of 
the  schools  are  $170,228.  There  are,  besides,  3  seminaries, 
27  Roman  Catholic  parish  schools,  II  (ierman  Lutheran 
schools,  and  a  large  number  of  private  institutions,  in- 
cluding 3  commercial  colleges.  The  assessed  valuation 
of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  tho  city  in  1872 
was  $23.615,674  ;  the  cash  valuation  for  the  same  year 
$78,718,913.  Since  then  an  additional  ward  has  been 
addi-d.  anil  tho  valuation  has  risen  to  $SG,7  1.-/.M7.  There 
are  two  gas  companies  whieh  supply  the  city,  and  the  num- 
ber of  street  lamp-*  ut  tho  close  of  187'-'  was  1187.  There  are 
eight  handsome  public  drin  king  fountain-,  but  the  principal 
work  of  art  adorning  tin-  city  is  the  Michu'an  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Monument,  designed  by  Randolph  Rogers,  and  built 
of  bronze  and  granite  at  a  cost  of  $58,000.  The  struc- 
ture is  tit'tv-tive  f'ei-t  high,  surmounted  with  a  colossal 
bronze  allegorical  stalne  of  •-  Michigan."  The  chief  public 
building  is  the  city  hull,  situated  on  tho  Campus  Martius 
and  facing  upon  four  streets,  heing  in  length  200  feet,  in 
width  90.  The  style  is  Italian,  with  mansard  roof,  and  a 
central  tower  ISO  feet  high.  The  walls  are  linilt  of  Am- 
herst  sandstone.  The  whole  cost  of  the  building,  regarded 
us  one  of  the  finest  in  the  West,  was  Si;mi,000.  The  house 
of  correrl  inn  i-j  aNo  a  very  tine  building,  and  has  attained 
a  national  and  European  reputation.  Tho  value  of  it  is 
fixed  at  upwards  of  $300,000,  and  it  lias  a  ,-njiaeity  for  450 
prisoners.  The  county  jail  is  a  sntistant  ial  struettire.  There 
are  eight  lines  of  street  railway  in  operation,  and  two  lines 
of  transit  railway  and  one  of  street  railway  in  process  of 
construction.  Thopublic  library  contains  22,l:iii  volumes. 
the  bar  library  :i-sn  volumes,  the  mechanics'  library  4000, 
and  the  Young  Men's  lihrary  12,000.  There  are  2  medical 
i-'illcgrs.  I  public  hospitals.  I  orphan  nsylums.  2  foundling 
and  woman's  hospitals,  1  insane  asylum,  a  bouse  of  shelter 
for  magdalens,  1  industrial  school,  and  1  old  Indies'  hi-nn-. 
There  arc  .V.I  churches  and  4  chapels.  Some  of  these  church 
edifices  are  noble  specimen-;  ni  architecture.  The  city  eon- 
tains  3  national,  5  savings,  and  Hi  other  banks.  It  is  the 


•eat  of  the  I".  S.  circuit  court  for  the  sixth  circuit,  and  the 

I'.  S.  di-trict   court    lor  ll -isti  rn   district  of  Michigan, 

the    U'rnm-   county   circuit   court,   the    snperioi 

ml  the  probate,   court    of   U'ayn unity.      The 

1".  S.  custom  hou.M-  tor  the  port  ot   Detroit  and  the  internal 
revenue   otlice  an:   loi-atcd    here,  as    an-    :il-o    the    principal 
otlice    of  the    I'.  S.  lake    sun  ey.  tin-    department    in    i 
of  the  lake  lighthouses,  and  the  head-quarter-  of  the  mili- 
tary department  of  tho  lakes.     KOI  designed  to 
be  the  most  extensive  American  fortification  on  the  north- 
ern frontier,  is  located  just   In-low'  the  city,  commanding 
both  it  and  the  river.     Though  in  an   incomplete  • 
lie-In  -  iworks.  and 
is  garrisoned  by  a  force  of  infantry  and  artillery.     There 
arc  eight  cemeteries — two,  Woodmore  and  Elmwood. 
upon   locations  of  great  natural   beauty,  are  also  emit- ' 

j  lisbed  by  skilful  landscape  gardening  and  monuments  of 
taste. 

The  manufacturing  advantages  of  the  city  are  great,  and 
these  have  l<ccn  taken  advantage  of  by  the  establishment 
of  many  foundries,  blast-furnaces,  copper-smelting  works, 

i  locomotive  and  ear  works,  shipyards,  drydocks,  iron-bridge 
works,  safe  manufactories,  furniture  and  other  cstablish- 

;  ments  using  wood  as  the  chief  material,  and  the  most  ex- 
tensive tobacco  and  cigar  factories  in  America,  producing 
each  year  goods  worth  many  millions  of  dollars.  There 
are  a  number  of  pork-packing  establishments,  and  the 
shipping  trade  of  the  city  in  produce  and  manufactures  is 
very  large.  There  are  8  daily  papers  published  in  the  city, 
3  being  in  tho  German  language,  3  tri-weeklics,  11  week- 
lies, and  4  monthlies. 

The  present  site  of  the  city  was  occupied  by  Indian  vil- 

i  lages  at  the  period  of  tho  discovery  of  the  country.     In 

'  1610  it  was  first  visited  by  the  French,  and  remained  under 
their  dominion  until  1762.  The  first  legitimate  settlement 
was  made  in  1701,  at  which  time  a  fort  was  erected  called 
Ponchartrain,  tho  first  governor  being  the  Sieur  dc  la  Motto 
Cadillac ;  and  from  time  to  time  emigrants  were  sent  here 
by  the  French  government.  In  1763  the  British  assumed 
possession,  erecting  fifteen  years  later  a  fort.  In  1787  its 
government  was  assumed  by  tho  U.  K.,  Gen.  Arthur  St.  (lair 
being  the  first  governor.  In  1812  it  was  surrendered  to  the 
British,  and  was  retaken  in  1813.  The  history  of  Detroit 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  the  whole  North- 
west. Three  different  sovereigns  have  claimed  its  allegiance, 
and  since  the  U.  8.  have  held  it  thrice  has  its  government 
been  transferred.  It  has  twice  been  besieged  by  Indians, 
once  captured  in  war,  and  once  totally  consumed  by  fire. 
It  has  been  the  sceye  of  one  surrender,  fifty  pitched  battles, 
and  twelve  bloody  massacres.  For  the  rest,  the  streets  are 
broad  and  well  paved,  handsomely  embellished  with  shade 
trees,  and  ornamented  with  beautiful  private  residences, 
while  the  business  quarters  arc  well  built  up  with  lofty, 
substantial,  and  beautiful  structures.  Pop.  79,577. 

W.  E.  QuiMiiv.  MAX  \<:isi;  El).  "  FIIKE  I'IIKSS." 
Detroit,  a  post-village  of  Becker  co.,  Minn.,  on  Detroit 
Lake  and  the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.,  206  miles  W.  of  Du- 
luth.     It  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

Detroit  River  issues  from  Lake  St.  Clair,  flows  nearly 
southward,  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  Michigan 
and  Canada,  and  enters  Lake  Eric.  It  is  about  24  miles 
long,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  one  mile  wide.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  tho  largest  size. 

Dett'va,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Sohl,  20 
miles  E.  of  Altsohl.  Pop.  in  1869,  10,035. 

Deuca'lion  [Gr.  AnwoAiW],  a  personage  of  the  ( i 
mythology,  was  a  son  of  Prometheus  and  the  husband  of 
Pyrrhii,  and  was  the  father  of  Ampbictyon  and  Hellcn. 
According  to  tradition,  he  saved  himself  and  his  wife  from 
a  deluge  by  building  a  ship  or  ark,  which,  when  the  water 
subsided,  rested  on  Mount  Parnassus.  They  threw  stones 
behind  them,  which  were  transformed  into  men  and  women. 

Den'el,  a  county  in  the  E.  of  Dakota,  is  partly  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  Big  Stone  Lake.  The  surface  is  elevated  ;  part 
of  tho  soil  is  fertile.  This  county  contains  a  part  of  the 
Coteau  des  Prairies.  Pop.  ^7. 

De'us  ex  Mach'lnft  [a  Latin  phrase,  signifying  a 
"god  from  a  machine,"  alluding  to  the  machinery  of  the 
theatrical  stage],  an  expression  borrowed  from  the  classic 
The  poets  of  Greece  often  had  recourse  to  the  in- 
tervention of  a  god,  who  descended  by  stage  machinery, 
and  brought  about  a  speedy  denouement  of  the  plot.  The 
proverb  has  also  been  applied  to  savants  or  philosophers 
who,  unable  to  explain  facts  by  known  laws,  have  had  re- 
course to  the  aid  of  a  supernatural  power. 

Deuteron'omy  [Lat.  li'u^r'>n"i^ni,:::  Septungint  Gr. 
Aev-rtpoi-onioc,  the  ''duplicate  law."  from  ievTfpoc,  "second," 
and  IOM<K,  "  law  "],  the  last  book  of  the  Pcntati-uch.  con- 
sisting, in  part,  of  a  restatement  of  the  law,  as  given  in 
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Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  and  containing  also,  he- 
sides  special  commands  and  admonitions  not  previously 
given,  an  account  of  the  death  of  Moses.  The  authorship 
of  this  book  has  been  traditionally  assigned  to  Moses,  but 
of  course  the  part  relating  to  his  death  is  not  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  himself,  and  indeed  the  last  four  chap- 
ters mav  have  been  added  by  another  hand.  Of  late  veurs 
much  critical  labor  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  book,  and 
its  Mosaic  authorship  has  been  both  assailed  and  defended 
with  great  learning  and  ability.  See  PENTATEI  rn. 

Deutz  (anc.  Tnitium],  a  fortified  town  of  Prussia,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  COLOGNE  (which  see). 
It  is  the  terminus  of  a  railway  extending  to  Minden.  Pop. 
in  1871,11,881. 

Deut'zia  [named  in  honor  of  Deutz,  a  botanist],  a 
genus  of  shrubs  belonging  to  the  order  Saxifragaceiu,  and 
indigenous  in  Northern  India,  China,  and  Japan.  Dcittzia 
gcabra  has  leaves  very  rough,  with  siliceous  hairs,  which 
are  used  in  Japan  for  polishing  wood,  and  which  are  most 
beautiful  objects  under  the  microscope.  Dcutin  yracilis, 
a  hardy  shrub  with  elegant  white  flowers,  is  much  culti- 
vated in  American  gardens. 

Deux  Ponts.     See  ZWEIBRI'CKKN. 

Dev,  or  Dew,  a  Persian  word,  akin  to  the  Sanscrit  deva 
(a  "  god  "),  but  applied  in  the  system  of  Zoroaster  to  a  class 
of  demons  supposed  to  bo  servants  of  Ahriman.  (See  Zo- 
KOASTEK,  RELIGION  OF.) 

Deva,  da'va,  a  Sanscrit  word  signifying  "god,"  and 
forming  a  part  of  many  names  in  Hindoo  mythology,  as 
Kamadeva  ("the  god  of  love"),  Mahadfiva  (the  "great 
god  "),  a  name  of  SIVA  (which  see). 

Devall's  Bluff,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Prairie  eo., 
Ark.,  on  White  River  and  the  Memphis  and  Little  Rork 
R.  R.,  48  miles  E.  of  Little  Rock.  It  has  one  weekly  news- 
paper and  two  schools,  and  is  situated  in  a  cotton  and  corn- 
growing  region. 

JAMES  H.  BALDING,  ED.  WHITE  RIVER  "JOURNAL." 

Devanagari.   See  SANSCRIT,  by  PORTER  C.  BLISS,  A.  M. 

Devapraya'ga,  a  town  of  Northern  Hindostan,  in 
Gurwlml,  in  hit.  30°  8'  N.,  Ion.  78°  IS!)'  E.,  is  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Alakananda  and  Bhagirathi,  which  unite  to 
form  the  Ganges.  As  the  origin  of  that  furred  river,  it  is 
considered  a  holy  place  by  the  Hindoos,  and  is  visited  by 
multitudes  of  pilgrims.  There  are  two  ancient  temples 
here.  The  permanent  population  consists  of  about  1000 
Brahmans. 

Dev'asaw,  a  township  of  Grant  co«  Ark.     Pop.  357. 

Devel'op  [Fr.  decelopper~\t  in  algebra,  to  expand  an 
expression  by  writing  out  in  full  the  operations  previously 
indicated  by  symbols.  In  geometry  to  develop  a  curve  or 
a  curved  surface  is  to  find  an  equivalent  straight  line  or 
plane  surface,  by  rolling  the  former  on  the  latter.  The 
equivalent  straight  line  or  plane  surface  thus  formed  is 
called  the  development  of  the  curve  or  curved  surface  rolled. 

Development.  See  EVOLUTION,  by  PROF.  II.  HAHTS- 
IIORNE;  also  DARWINISM,  by  PROFS.  YOUMAXS  and  SEELYE. 

Development  of  the  Embryo.  See  EMBRYOLOGY, 
by  PROF.  J.  C.  DALTOX,  M.  I). 

Dev'ens  (CHARLES,  JR.),  an  American  jurist,  born  in 
Charlcstown,  Mass.,  April  4,  1820,  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1838,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841 ;  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  senate  1848-49;  U.  S.  marshal  for  tlio 
district  of  Massachusetts  1849-53.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
recent  civil  war  he  entered  the  service  as  major  of  the  third 
liiittalion  of  Rifles  Massachusetts  volunteers,  was  appointed 
colonel  Fifteenth  Massachusetts  Aug.,  1861,  and  was  pro- 
moted brigadier-general  April  15,  1862;  brevet  major-gen- 
eral U.S.  volunteers  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  at 
the  capture  of  Richmond,  April  3, 1865  ;  military  governor 
East  district  of  South  Carolina  Sept.,  1865,  to  June,  I  MX). 
when  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  service ;  wounded  at 
Hull's  niuli'.  Fair  Oaks,  Chancellorsville,  and  Cold  Harbor. 
Throughout  the  war  Gen.  Dcvens  was  conspicuous  for  gal- 
lantry and  ability,  from  the  early  engagement  at.  Ball's 
Bluff  till  the  closing  scenes  at  Apponiattnx  Court  house. 
He  was  appointed  associate  justice  of  the  superior  court  of 
MaiMohuiettl  in  1867,  which  position  he  retained  until 
Oct.,  1873,  when  he  was  appointed  «.-soeiate  justice  of  the 
supremo  court  of  Massachusetts,  which  office  he  now  holds. 

Dev'enter  [Lat.  Dnrentria],  a  fortified  city  of  Hol- 
land, in  the  province  of  Ovcryssel,  is  on  the  river  Y.-<el, 
about  tin  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Amsterdam.  It  is  surrounded 
by  walls  or  ramparts,  and  has  a  good  harbor.  It  contains 
a  large  town-house,  a  court-house,  five  or  more  churches, 
and  several  hospitals.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  old  Catholic 
(Jansenist)  bishopric.  About  600,000  pounds  of  butter 
are  annually  exported  from  this  place.  It  has  manufac- 


tures of  carpets,  hosiery,  etc.,  and  iron-foundries.  Pop. 
18,218. 

De  Vere  (MAXIMILIAN  SCHELE),  LL.D.,  a  writer,  born 
in  Sweden  Nov.  1,  1820,  emigrated  to  the  LT.  S.,  and  became 
in  IS  (  1  professor  of  modern  languages  and  belles-lettres  in 
the  University  of  Virginia.  Among  his  works  arc  "  Out- 
lines of  Comparative  Philology"  (185.'i)and  '•  Stray  Leaves 
from  the  Book  of  Nature"  (1856). 

Devereaux,  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  Mo.     P.  8. 

De  Vcsci,  VISCOUNTS  (1776),  Barons  Knapton  (1750, 
li-elund),  and  baronets  .(1698). — THOMAS  VKSKY,  third  vis- 
count, boru  Sept.  21,  1803,  elected  a  representative  peer 
for  Ireland  in  1857,  was  M.  P.  for  Queen's  county  1835-37 
and  1S41-52,  and  succeeded  his  father  Oct.  19,  1855. 

Devi  (Sanscrit,  "  goddess").    See  PART  ATI. 

Deviation  of  Projectiles.  See  GUNNERY;  GYRO- 
SCOPE, by  GEX.  J.  G.  BARNARD,  U.  S.  Army. 

Deviation  of  the  Compass  is  the  variation  of  a 
ship's  compass  from  the  true  magnetic  meridian,  caused  by 
the  proximity  of  iron.  In  iron  ships  it  depends  upon  the 
direction,  with  regard  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  in  which 
the  ship  was  built.  It  is  least  when  the  ship  has  been  built 
with  her  head  to  the  south.  Armor-plated  ships  should  bo 
•plated  with  the  head  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in 
which  they  arc  built.  Two  methods  are  employed  by  which 
this  variation  is  attempted  to  be  neutralized  :  the  first  is  by 
ascertaining  the  actual  variation  in  every  position  of  the 
ship  with  regard  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  working  by 
a  table  of  errors  :  the  other  is  by  introducing  on  board  ship 
musses  of  iron  and  magnets  to  neutralize  exactly  the  action 
of  the  ship's  magnetism.  The  latter  method  is  now  very 
generally  employed.  It  is  important  that  the  ship  should 
not  be  hurried  out  immediately  for  a  voyage,  and  that  her 
compasses  should  be  readjusted  before  sailing. 

Deviation  of  the  Plumb-Line  has  been  especially 
observed  near  mountains,  in  which  case  it  is  evident  that 
the  attraction  of  the  mountain  has  drawn  the  line  out  of 
the  perpendicular.  Maskelyne  took  advantage  of  this  fact 
in  his  experiments  to  determine  the  density  of  the  earth. 
(See  DENSITY  OF  THE  EAUTII.)  The  same  phenomenon  lias 
been  observed  on  plains,  and  is  probably  caused  either  by 
great  caves  under  ground,  or  by  large  masses  ut'  matter 
near  the  surface  greatly  surpassing  in  density  the  average 
of  the  earth  near  the  point  of  observation. 

De  View,  a  post-township  of  Woodruff  co.,  Ark.  Pop. 
1204. 

DC  Vigny  (ALFRED  VICTOR),  COMTE,  a  distinguished 
French  author,  was  born  at  the  castle  Loches  Mar.  -7,  1799. 
In  1828  he  published  a  collection  of  poems  called  "  Poe'tnes 
antiques  et  modernes."  He  also  produced  (1826)  "Cinq- 
Mars,  or  a  Conspiracy  under  Louis  XIII.,"  which  was  very 
favorably  received  :  "  Stella,  or  the  Blue  Devils,"  a  narra- 
tive; and  the  tragedy  of  "  Chatterton  "  (1835).  Died  Sept. 
18,  1863. 

Dev'il  [Persian  (lev  or  dew,  a  "  demon  ;"  Ger.  Teiifel; 
Gr.  £ui£oAoc  ( /.  e.  "accuser  "or  "slanderer");  Lat.  dlab- 
olns  ;  Fr.  di<ible\,  the  name  among  Christians  of  any  evil 
spirit,  but  especially  of  the  chief  of  evil  spirits,  nearly  cor- 
responding in  the  latter  sense  to  the  Hebrew  Satan  and 
the  .Mohammedan  Iblis  or  Shytan.  It  is  proposed  in  this 
article  to  limit  ourselves  chiefly  to  a  notice  of  the  popular 
and  prevailing  notions  entertained  of  the  devil  in  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages  and  later ;  referring  the  reader  to  the 
article  SATAN  for  a  consideration  of  those  graver  questions 
respecting  the  character  of  the  great  Enemy  of  mankind 
which  miiy  be  said  to  belong  more  properly  to  theology. 
Tlie  Greek  for  devil  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  charac- 
ter of  Satan  as  presented  in  the  book  of  Job — that  of  a  fault- 
lindcr  or  slanderer.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  later, 
the  devil  was  supposed  to  possess  in  the  highest  perfection 
every  kind  of  skill  and  knowledge — a  skill  and  knowledge 
resembling  that  of  man,  indeed,  but  immeasurably  surpass- 
ing it  in  degree.  The  devil  was  believed  to  possess  ti-un- 
seeudent  skill  in  all  the  magic  arts,  and  when  a  man  of 
genius  had  accomplished  some  wonderful  feat  which  seemed 
clearly  above  the  unassisted  powers  of  the  human  mind,  it 
was  commonly  supposed  (especially  if  he  was  not  pre- 
eminently a  religious  man)  that  he  had  been  either  assisted 
by  the  devil,  or  that  the  latter  had  performed  for  him  the 
entire  work ;  in  which  case,  of  course,  some  promise  (such 
as  the  final  surrender  of  the  soul  of  the  assisted  party)  or 
reward  had  to  be  given  as  an  equivalent  for  his  services. 
This  idea,  once  almost  universal  in  Europe,  furnished  the 
basis  of  the  legend  respecting  Dr.  Faustus. 

It  would  seem  probable  that  the  prevailing  F.uperstitions 
of  the  Middle  Ages  respecting  the  devil  might  have  been 
considerably  influenced  by  the  notions  entertained  of  the 
character  of  Loki,  the  god  of  evil  in  the  Norse  mythology. 
As  Loki  is  said  to  have  taken  various  forms — sometimes 
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of  a  woman  and  sometimes  of  on*1  <>l   tin   lower  animals — 

ill  or.llT  Illnrc  .-'Heees-lnlly  In  deei-U.-.  M  'he  lldll  »:i" 
supposed  to  a--ume  ill  one  time  (In  '  "1  ;i  tni.-t 

beautiful    Woman    I"   mislead   atl.l    mill    Illc     fouls    (it     In 

iinnlhiT  time  lii  lake  tin-  form  nl1  ;L  hunted  animal  lo  draw 
thr  too  eager  |.Hi -net  into  danger  anil  death;  but  all  Ills 

IV  ere   of, -our-.-    lo-t    Upon    those  will,   looked  tu   Heaven 

fur  help,  mill  called  111.011  the  protecting  saint-. 

J.  THOMAS. 

Devil's  Dust.    SIT  SHOHIIY. 

Devil-worshippers,  or  Yczidccg,  a  sect  of  relig- 
ionists, fmin.led  h\  .in.'  Ye/ee.l,  iin.l  living  ill  Anni'iiia. 
Knnr.listan,  etc.  They  number  more  (hull  2UO,tlnll.  They 
iri'at  tin'  .l.'vil  with  great  icspi-ct,  because  they  believe  he 
will  be  restored  to  heaven,  where  they  wi»h  him  to  bu  their 
friend.  Tli'i  -'is  of  devil  wnr.-hipp.'is. 

(in,-  in  Soutlii'ni  In.lia  pays  especial  reverence  to  a  malig- 
11:1111  lieing  calle.l  Sal t;i u. 

Devi'zes,  a  parliamentary  borough  of  England,  in  Wilt- 
shire, on  thr  \\.iii  ;inil  Ki'iini't  Canal,  '2'2  miles  X.  .V  \V. 
of  Salisbury.  It  stands  on  an  eminence  near  the  northern 
limit  of  Salisbury  Plain.  It  has  two  ol.l  churches,  a  large 
corn  exchange,  silk-throwing  mills,  ami  manufactures  of 
sinilV  ami  malt.  II. -ie  are  ruins  of  a  caatlo  of  the  time  of 
Henry  I.  1'op.  in  1S7I,  (is  In. 

Dcv'on  [I-at.  Drnmtn],  acounty  of  England,  is  bounded 
nn  the  N.  by  llie  liristol  Channel,  mid  mi  the  S.  by  the  Eng- 
\\~\\  Channel.  Area,  2;>90  square  miles.  The  surface  ie 
mostly  hilly,  and  in  snme  parts  rocky.  The  highest  point, 
.•ailed  VIM  Tor,  has  an  altitu.le  of  L'II.IIP  feet.  Granite, 
magucsian  limestone.  Devonian  ami  Silurian  rocks  occur 

here;  al.-i pper  ami  tin.  It  is  .liained  by  the  rivers 

K\e,  hart,  Tamar,  ami  Torriilire.  tbe  e-tmtries  of  which 
form  good  harbors.  Tlir  eiiiiia!.'  nt1  the  S.  eoast  is  mild: 
the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  This  county  produces  good 
apples,  ami  is  fammts  for  cider.  The  Red  Devon  breed  of 
cattle  is  highly  esteemed.  The  chief  exports  are  butter, 
eheese.  cattle,  an. I  sheep.  'I'he  largest  towns  are  Exeter 
uhe  eapital),  1'lvmouth,  Dcvnnpnrt,  Tiverton,  Tavistock, 
and  Dartmouth.  '  1'np.  in  1S71.  (iini.sl  I. 

Devo'nian  Age  [mimed  by  Murchison  from  Devon- 
shire, Kngland,  where  rocks  of  this  age  abound],  in  geol- 
ogy, the  time  snccc, -iling  the  Silurian  and  prere. ling  the 

carboniferous  age.  The  American  Devonian  rocks  are  as- 
signed tn  five  divisions  or  periods  of  time,  known  as  the 
Oriskany  (the  oldest),  the  Coruiferous.  the  llamilt.in.  the 
Clirmnng,  and  the  Catskill  periods.  The  Devonian  strata 
of  Kiirope  are  variously  divided  in  ilill'erent  cniintries.  The 
old  red  sandstone  of  Scotland  and  Heref.ir.lshire  was  for 
snme  time  descrilieil  by  Kir_rli.-h  geologists  as  the  only  group 
of  rocks  separating  (lie  Silurian  system  from  the  carbonif- 
erous. The  disei.v  cry  made  by  .Muivliison  and  Sc.lgwirk, 
that  the  calcareous  slates  and  limestones  of  Devonshire 
w  i TC  riintrmporaneous  with  the  old  red  sandstone  and  with 
the  Kifel  series,  was  a  great  step  in  advance,  and  tended  to 
tix  impnrtant  pnsilions  in  geological  classification.  \or- 
inandy  presents  Devonian  rneks  in  a  characteristic  slate. 
The  system  is  also  largely  developed  in  Itussia,  as  well  as 
in  Western  New  York,  IVnn-yh  ania.  Ohio,  Michigan.  In- 
diana, etr.  Tlii-  Mevmiiaii  rocks  of  the  U.  S.  are  rich  in 
f.is-il  shells;  of  uiollusks  and  in  fishes.  "  In  the  Devonian 
age,"  says  Dana,  "  the  fishes  are  the  dominant  type,"  (See 
Ql  OLOOT,  by  I'uop.  J.  W.  DAWSOX,  LL.D.,  F.  It.  S.) 

Dev'onport  (before  1R24  called  I'l.vMnn-ii  DIM-K),  a 
maritime  and  fortified  town  of  Kugland.  is  in  Devonshire, 
on  the  E.  shore  of  the  estuary  .it'  the  Tamar  iealled  the 
Hamoazc),  'i  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Plymouth.  It  oe.-upies 
high  ground,  and  has  ramparts  defended  by  batteries.  It 
derives  its  ilnportiinre  from  the  ilnckynnl  and  naval  arsenal, 
which  is  perhaps  the  largest  in  (Ireaf  llritain.  The  natinnal 
works  nccnpy  ali.Hit  i'.'U  ai-r.'S.  and  the  dnckyanl  comprises 
SIX  building  slips  for  vessels  nf  various  rates.  Here  arc 
also  live  .lorks,  and  maniit'aetnres  of  sails,  rnprs.  anchors, 
soap,  etc.  l*i".  import  b.is  a  le-i.lenre  tor  the  port-admiral, 
a  military  hospital,  an.  1  a  larL'e  barrack.  It  returns  two 
inembe-'s  to  Parliament.  Pop.  uf  miinieipal  borough  in 
I871j  ..n.ii'.il:  nf  purliamcntary  borough.  111. list. 

Dew  [Sax.  :!•'!»  :  Cor.  '/'li>ni~\,  moisture  deposited  during 
the  night  on  the  surfaees  of  bo.li.-s  ,. \pnse.l  in  tbe  open 
air.  Dew  is  produced  by  the  ci.nilcnsati.in  nf  watery 
vapor  from  the  atmosphere.  Its  deposition  is,  however, 
unaccompanied  by  the  nppearsnice  ot'  any  visible  mist. 
Such  mi>t  appears  when  the  condensation  takes  place 
within  the  body  of  the  air  itself,  and  is  then  e  a  lied  "  t'oi: " 
in  the  lower  regions  of  the  a  Inn  .sphere,  ami  "  clnml  "  in  I  In- 
higher.  Dew  neeiirs  only  at  the  surfaces  of  contact  with 
solids,  the  airalni\e  remaining  clear.  The  .leposjt  .if  dew 
is  caused  by  the  cooling  of  the  ho. lies  hc.icucil.  ami  this 
takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  radiation  of  heat  into 


open   space,  without  an\   e.|iii\alent    return.      IXji.-i,! 
on  vapori/.alion  ba\.    -h.nvn  that  when  a  liquid  is  !•>  i 

ill  a  contini-d   space  to  a  i-tant   temperature,  \aporwill 

be  formed  from  it  until  the  density  i.-a-  h.  s  M  ,-,  n;,m  ib  t.-i 
minute  limit,  invariable  f..r  the  temperature,  but  greater  as 
the  temperature  is  higher,  lifter  which  e\ap"iation  will 
'fhis  maximum  density  is  called  the  >bn-t!\  <<t 
saturation,  or  the  ilen.-ily  due  to  tin-  lemperaturf.  Air  is 
said  to  be  saturated  with  \apor  when  tbe  density  of  the 
vapor  in  it  is  the  density  due  to  its  temperature.  Should 
the  temperature  of  a  body  of  air  in  tin.-  c"h'liti"ii  In-  in  the 
slightest  .1.  L'  ' '1.  the  nir  will  be  sup.  i  .-at  united, 

and  some  of  the  vapor  will  be  condensed,  forming  a  >  isible 
ehmd.     Put  if.  tbe  temperature  remaining  the  same,  a  body 
than    the  air   be   immersed   in   it,  rondensation  will 
!  occur  on  the  Mirlace  of  that  body  only,  and  the  air  itself 
will   remain   clear.     If,  as   is  usual  in  the  atmosphere,  the 
air    contain    vapor    without    being    saturated,    it    may    be 
brought  by  cooling  to  a  temperature  at  whi.li  it  will  be  sat- 
urated, and  then  any  further  cooling  will  produce  precipi- 
.  as  in  the  case  befi.re  supposed.     Or  if  the  tempera- 
ture of  air  in  this  condition   remain  uneliange.l.   a   body 
colder  than  the  air  immersed  in  it  may  produce  ci.n.l.  n-a 
tion,  provided  its  temperature  be  as  low  as  the  point  of 
saturation,   or   lower,   out  not  otherwise.      This  point  is 
called  the  dew-point.     (See  I)KW-I'oixT.) 

During  the  day  the  loss  of  heat  by  bodies  on  the  earth, 
in  consequence  of  radiation,  is  more  than  compensated  by 
the  amount  received  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  sun. 
After  sunset  all  such  bodies  begin  to  cool,  but  they  cool 
with  unequal  rapidity,  because  of  their  different  relations 
to  heat.  The  atmosphere  cools  very  slowly.  Badly  con- 
ducting solids  cool  rapidly,  (innd  enndiietm-s,  if  in  contact 
with  the  earth,  cool  much  less  rapidly,  b.  cause  the  heat  they 
lose  by  radiation  is,  to  an  extent  proportioned  to  their  con- 
ducting power,  restored  by  conduction  from  the  enrth  be- 
neath. If  of  small  mass,  however,  and  insulated  by  bad 
conductors,  their  temp,  rature  falls  much  more  rapidly.  So 
soon  as  the  cooling  process  has  d< pressed  the  temperature 
of  any  object  down  to  the  point  of  saturation  for  the  vapor 
present  in  the  air,  dew  will  begin  to  form  upon  it.  Some 
bodies  are  bedewed  very  soon,  others  more  tardily,  mid 
occasionally  escape  altogether.  Grass,  which  radi- 
ates well  and  conducts  ill,  is  in  the  first  class;  wool  and 
woollen  stuffs,  cotton,  linen,  silk,  wood,  earth,  gravel,  etone, 
and  metals  contract  dew  with  less  mid  less  facility,  nearly 
in  this  order.  Polished  metallic  surfaces  often  remain 
untarnished  by  moisture  throughout  the  night.  In  clear 
nights  the  difference  of  tempi  ruiure  shown  by  two  ther- 
mometers, one  lying  on  the  grass  and  the  other  suspended 
in  the  open  air  a  few  feet  above,  is  often  f°  or  10°  F.,  and 
is  sometimes  much  greater.  In  one  instance,  Mr.  Glaisher 
{Phil.  Trant.,  1847)  observed  a  difference  as  great  as  28i° 
F.,  the  lower  thermometer  lying  on  raw  wool. 

Clouds  check  the  formation  of  dew  by  obstructing  radi- 
ation, or  restoring  by  counter-radiation  some  of  the  heat 
lost.  When  the  sky  is  wholly  overcast  no  dew  is  formed. 
Neither  is  any  dew  formed  beneath  an  open  shed  or  shelter, 
though  the  earth  around  may  be  so  distinctly  wet  as  to 
leave  the  form  of  the  roof  distinctly  marked  on  the  ground. 
Facts  of  this  kind  were  long  supposed  to  prove  that  the 
dew  descends  like  rain — a  belief  of  which  the  trace  is  still 
preserved  in  the  expression  "  the  falling  of  the  dew." 
Even  a  very  slight  screen,  as  a  sheet  of  paper  or  a  cambric 
handkerchief,  spread  out  above  an  object  exposed  in  the 
open  air,  will  protect  it  perfectly  against  moisture  from 
dew.  A\  intl  also  prevents  the  formation  of  dew,  by  con- 
tinually changing  the  strata  of  air  in  contact  with  the 
j  colder  solids.  The  nights  moft  favorable  In  the  deposit  of 
dew  are  those  in  which  the  sky  is  quite  clear  and  the  air 
quite  motionless.  The  profusencss  of  the  deposit  will  de- 
pend, however,  upon  the  hygromctric  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

Verv  various  and  very  nbsurd  notions  prevailed  among 
the  ancients  in  regard  to  the  dew.  l!y  snme  it  was  sup- 
posed to  descend  from  the  stars,  and  to  be  possessed  of 
wonderful  virtues.  The  Roman  ladies  were  accustomed  to 
use  it  as  a  cosmetic,  supposing  it  superior  to  all  other  ap- 
plications for  the  improvement  of  the  complexion.  If 
the  cosmetics  of  those  days  were  no  better  than  those  in 
use  at  present,  their  opinion  was  doubtless  correct,  though 
the  grounds  of  it  were  mistaken.  The  true  theory  of  dew 
was  first  clearly  set  forth  by  William  f'hnrh  s  Well-,  a  phy- 
sician of  London,  in  his  famous  "  Essay  on  Dew."  first 
published  in  IM-I.  This  has  been  many  times  reprinted, 
and  still  continues  to  be  the  standard  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject. F.  A.  P.  UAHNAHD. 

Dew  (THOMAS  R.),  »n  American  writer,  born  in  Vir- 
ginia Dec.  ."),  1  >'HL*.  lie  became  professor  ot'  political  econ- 
omy ami  history  in  William  and  Mary  College  in  Is27.and 
president  of  that  institution  in  is:1.!!.  II.-  published,  b- 
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other  works,  an  '•  Kssay  in  Favor  of  Slavery"  (1832),  and 
a  "  Digest  of  tlie  Laws.  Customs,  etc.  of  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern Nations"  (1853).  Died  in  Paris,  France,  Aug.  11.  Is  Hi. 

Dewees'  (WILLIAM  POTTS),  M.  D.,  an  American  physi- 
cian, born  at  Pottsgrove,  Pa.,  May  5,  1768.  He  practised 
in  Philadelphia,  and  became  in  1834  professor  of  obstetrics 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  an  excellent  "System  of  Midwifery"  (1825). 
Died  May  20,  1841. 

Devveese,  a  twp.  of  Mecklenburg  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1606. 

DC  Wet'te  (Dr.  WILHELM  MARTIN  LEBEKKCHT),  an 
eminent  German  biblical  critic,  born  at  Ulla,  near  Weimar, 
Jan.  14,  1780.  In  1810  he  became  professor  of  divinity  at 
Berlin,  and  as  a  preacher  and  writer  he  soon  won  a  wide 
fame.  He  was  a  moderate  rationalist  in  his  opinions.  In 
1821  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  divinity  at  liale,  where 
he  died  June  16,  1849.  Among  his  works  are  a  "  Commen- 
tary on  the  Psalms"  (1811),  "Jewish  Archajology  "  (1814), 
"Christian  Dogmatics"  (1813-16),  "Introduction  to  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments"  (1817-26),  translated  by  Theo- 
dore Parker  and  Frederick  Frothingham  (1843-58),  "Les- 
sons on  Morality"  (1824).  (See  accounts  of  De  Wette  by 
Hi  IIKXKKI,  (1849),  HAGESBACH  (1849),  and  LL'CKE  (1850).) 

Dew'ey,  a  township  of  La  Porte  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  202. 

Dewey  (CHARLES  AuGtisTrs),  LL.D.,  was  born  at  Wil- 
liamstown,  Mass.,  Mar.  13,  1793,  and  graduated  at  Wil- 
liams College  in  1811.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  in  bis 
native  town  in  1814,  and  removed  to  Northampton  about 
1826.  He  became  judge  of  the  Massachusetts  supreme 
court  in  1837,  and  retained  the  office  till  he  died,  Aug.  22, 
1866. 

Dewey  (CHESTER),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  an  American  botanist 
and  teacher,  born  at  Sheffield,  Mass.,  Oct.  25,  1781.  He 
was  for  many  years  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at 
Williams  College,  became  principal  of  the  Collegia.te  Insti- 
tute at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1836,  and  in  1850  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  University  of  Rochester.  He  wrote  many 
excellent  monographs  on  the  Carices  of  North  America,  etc. 
for  the  "American  Journal  of  Science"  and  other  publica- 
tions. Died  Doc.  15,  1867. 

Dewey  (GEORGE),  U.  S.  N.,  born  Dee.  26,  1837,  in  Ver- 
mont, graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1858,  became  a 
lieutenant  in  1861,  a  lieutenant-commander  in  1865,  and  a 
commander  in  1872.  He  served  on  board  the  steamer 
Mississippi  at  the  passage  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip 
and  capture  of  New  Orleans,  April  24,  1862,  and  is  thus 
handsomely  spoken  of  in  the  official  report  of  his  com- 
manding officer,  Commander  Melanchthon  Smith  :  "I  have 
much  pleasure  in  mentioning  the  efficient  service  rendered 
by  Executive  Officer  George  Dewey,  who  kept  the  vessel 
in  her  station  during  the  engagement,  a  task  exceedingly 
difficult  from  the  darkness  and  the  thick  smoke  that  envel- 
oped us  from  the  fire  of  our  vessel  and  the  burning  gun- 
boats." He  was  on  board  the  Mississippi  when  she  was 
lost  in  attempting  to  pass  the  batteries  at  Port  Hudson, 
Mar.  14,  1863,  and  gained  the  commendation  of  his  com- 
mander a  second  time  by  his  "coolness"  on  this  trying 
occasion.  FOXHALL  A.  PARKER,  U.  S.  N. 

Dewey  (ORVII.LE),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  Unitarian 
minister,  born  in  Sheffield,  Mass.,  Mar.  28, 1794.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Williams  College  in  1814,  and  preached  in  the  pul- 
pit of  Dr.  Channiug  as  his  assistant  for  nearly  two  years. 
He  was  pastor  at  New  Bedford  from  1823  to  1833,  after 
which  he  preached  about  fourteen  years  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  In  1S."}8  he  liceame  minister  of  tin'  Xrw  Smith 
church  in  Boston.  He  is  an  original  thinker  and  an  im- 
pressive pulpit-orator.  Ho  has  produced,  besides  other 
works,  "The  Unitarian  Belief"  and  "The  Education  of 
the  Human  Race."  His  lectures  before  the  Lowell  Insti- 
tute, on  "The  Problem  of  Human  Destiny,"  embrace  a 
very  able  discussion  of  profoundly  interesting  questions. 

DC  Wint  (PETER),  an  English  painter  in  water-color, 
born  in  178:!.  Ho  was  the  son  of  Harry  De  Wint,  an 
American  who  went  to  England  and  married.  lie  was  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Old  Water-color  Society,  and 
was  formed  by  the  influences  that  produced  Turner.  D.  Cox, 
Stanfield,  and  Prout.  His  subjects  were  usually  of  a  very 
simple  character,  but  treated  in  a  large  and  masterly  style. 
He  died  in  1849.  CLARENCE  COOK. 

De  Witt,  a  county  in  Central  Illinois.  Area,  450  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  Salt  Creek.  The  surface  is  nearly 
level,  and  is  diversified  by  prairies  and  forests ;  the  soil  is 
fertile,  drain,  cattle,  wool,  and  dairy  products  are  raised. 
The  most  numerous  manufactories  are  those  of  wagons  and 
carriages.  Coal  is  found  here.  The  county  is  intersected  by 
the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Oilman  Clinton  and  Spring- 
field R.  Rs.  Capital,  Clinton.  Pop.  14,768. 

DC  Witt,  a  county  in  S.  Central  Texas.  Area,  898 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Guadalupe  River. 


The  surface  is  one  half  prairie  :  the  soil  is  generally  fertile. 
Cattle,  corn,  cotton,  wool,  pork,  and  tobacco  are  raised. 
Capital,  Clinton.  Pop.  6443. 

De  Witt,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Arkansas  co.,  Ark., 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arkansas  Kiver,  about  70  miles  S. 
E.  of  Little  Rock.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper. 

De  Witt,  a  township  and  post-village  of  De  Witt  co., 
111.,  on  the  (lilman  Clinton  and  Springfield  R.  R.,  53  miles 
N.  E.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  1061. 

De  Witt,  a  post-village  in  Clinton  co.,  la.,  on  the  Dav- 
enport and  St.  Paul  R.  R.  where  it  crosses  the  Chicago  and 
North-western  R.  U.,  25  miles  N.  of  Davenport.  It  has 
one  weekly  newspaper,  two  banks,  and  some  manufactures. 
Pop.  1749;  of  De  Witt  twp.,  318ti.  ED.  "OBSERVER." 

De  Witt,  a  post-township  of  Clinton  co.,  Mich.    P.  1306. 

De  Witt,  a  post-village  of  Grand  River  township,  Car- 
roll co,,  Mo.  Pop.  317. 

De  Witt,  a  post-township  of  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y. 
It  contains  several  mineral  springs  and  caves,  and  has  a 
number  of  manufacturing  villages  and  five  churches.  Pop. 
3105. 

De  Witt  (CORNELIUS),  a  Dutch  naval  officer  and  states- 
man, born  at  Dort  June  23,  1623,  was  an  elder  brother  of 
John,  noticed  below.  He  had  a  high  command  under  De 
Ruyter  in  1600,  when  he  burned  the  English  shipping  in 
the  Thames.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  naval  battle 
of  Solebay  in  1672.  In  the  same  year  he  was  falsely  ac- 
cused of  complicity  in  a  plot  to  poison  the  prince  of  Orange. 
He  was  imprisoned,  tried,  and  acquitted,  but  was  murdered 
by  a  mob  (Aug.  20,  1672)  as  he  was  coming  out  of  prison. 

De  Witt  (JoiiN),  an  eminent  Dutch  statesman  and  re- 
publican, born  at  Dort  Sept.  25,  1625.  lie  was  a  leader  of 
the  party  which  was  hostile  to  the  House  of  Orange,  or 
wished  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  who 
was  supported  by  the  populace  and  clergy.  De  Witt,  who 
opposed  the  war  against  England,  was  elected  grand  pen- 
sionary of  Holland  in  1653.  He  had  the  chief  control  of 
the  government  during  the  minority  of  William,  prince  of 
Orange  (who  was  afterwards  king  of  England).  In  1654 
he  negotiated  with  Cromwell  a  treaty  of  peace,  in  which  a 
secret  article  stipulated  that  no  member  of  the  Orange  fam- 
ily should  ever  bo  stadtholder.  He  was  re-elected  grand 
pensionary  for  a  term  of  five  years  in  1658,  and  again  in 
1663.  In  1665,  Charles  II.  of  England  declared  war  against 
the  Dutch,  whose  fleet  entered  the  Thames  and  burned 
some  shipping  at  Chatham.  De  Witt  conducted  this  war 
with  ability,  and  it  was  terminated  by  a  treaty  of  peace  in 
July,  1667.  He  joined  England  and  Sweden  in  a  triple 
alliance  against  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  but  the  latter  soon 
seduced  Charles  II.  to  become  his  ally,  and  he  invaded 
Holland  with  a  large  army.  De  Witt  being  unable  to  repel 
the  enemy,  who  captured  several  towns,  was  blamed  for 
these  misfortunes,  and  lost  his  popularity.  William  of 
Orange  was  chosen  general-in-chief  and  stadtholder.  De 
Witt  went  to  a  prison  to  visit  his  brother  Cornelius,  who 
had  been  tried  and  acquitted.  They  were  both  murdered 
by  the  populace  at  the  prison  Aug.  20,  1672.  (See  P. 
SIMOX,  "  J.  de  Witt  en  Zijn  Tijd,"  3  vols.,  1832-35.) 

De  Witt  (THOMAS),  D.  D.     See  APPENDIX. 

De  Witt'ville,  a  post-village  of  Chautauqua  township, 
Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.  Pop.  262. 

Dew-point,  the  temperature  at  which  watery  vapor 
in  the  air  begins  to  be  condensed.  Its  determination  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  meteorologist,  as  by  comparing  it 
with  the  actual  temperature  he  can  tell  the  relative  hu- 
midity of  the  air.  He  knows  that  at  the  actual  tempera- 
ture the  air  would  bo  saturated  if  it  contained  a  certain 
quantity  of  moisture;  and  also  that  the  actual  quantity 
present  is  only  such  as  would  suffice  to  saturate  air  at  the 
observed  dew-point;  the  ratio  of  this  last  quantity  to  the 
former  expresses  the  relation  between  the  actual  humidity 
of  the  air  and  the  humidity  of  saturation  at  the  observed 
temperature.  The  dew-point  in  the  evening  further  shows 
the  temperature  near  which  the  minimum  during  the  ni^lit 
is  likely  to  be.  When  the  temperature  has  fallen  to  the 
dew-point,  the  vapor  in  the  air  will  be  condensed,  and  an 
amount,  of  heat  will  be  set  free  which  will  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air.  The  temperature  will  again  sink  by  radia- 
tion somewhat  below  the  dew-point;  dew  will  be  formed,  and 
the  temperature  again  be  raised.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Dews'bury,  a  manufacturing  town  of  England,  in  the 
\\Yst  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  river  Calder,  8  miles 
S.  S.  W.  of  Leeds.  It  is  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway,  and  is  connected  with  London  by  another  rail- 
way. It  has  manufactures  of  blankets,  carpets,  and  coarse 
woollen  goods  made  from  shoddy  (;'.  e.  refuse  rags  worked 
over).  There  arc  collieries  and  iron-works  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  in  1871,  24,773.  It  is  1  mile  S.  of  Batley,  which  has 
extensive  manufactures  of  woollens.  P.  of  Batley,  20,868. 
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Dexippn-.    See  Ai'1'K.vnix. 

I  »c\ 'l<-r,  a  po.-t  MllaL-i •  of  I >. i lias  co.,  la.,  on  the  Chicago 
Rock  Island  ;u,. I  Pacific  It.  I!..  :::.  miles  \V.  l.y  S.  of  DCS 

M,,ines.        It    has  one   weekly   newspaper. 

Dexter,   a   post-village  of   Pcnobscot   CO.,   Me.,  on    a 

branch  "I   tin-  Maine  (Vntrnl  11.  K..  7n  inilfs  N.  K.  by  X. 
from    Augusta.      [(    has   manufactures    of    woollen    L' 
and    :il.-o    several    mills.      II    has.   one   weekly   newspaper. 
Pop.  of  JJcxtcr  township,  "S7.,. 

11.  (I.  Kciiinixs,  1'nop.  "  CAXIITTK." 

Dexter,  a  township  of  Wushtcnaw  co.,  Mich.   Pop.  889. 

Dexter,  a  post-village  of  Sci,i  township.  Washtenaw 
co.,  Mich.,  on  (lit1  Huron  Kivrr  iiml  the  .\l icliigau  Central 
K.  K.,  47  mile*  W.  of  l)elroit.  It  ha«  one  weekly  news- 
pnpor,  two  (louring  mills,  a  woollen-mill,  planim:  mill.  :iml 
car-works.  Pop.  1161.  A.  Mr.Mii.i.AN,  Ki>.  "  LKAUKK." 

Dexter,  a  township  of  Mower  eo.,  Minn.     Pop.  120. 

Dexter  I  KUAN-KLIN),  LL.D.,  a  son  of  Samuel  Dexter, 
noticed  below,  was  horn  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  N" 
17'.>:'>,  and  graduated  ut  llurvanl  in  1SI'_'.  He  practised 
law  in  Boston  with  marked  MICCCSS.  lie  was  a  member  of 
tho  State  le^i-lature  and  senate,  and  in  1S49  was  ap- 
pointed I'.  S.  district  attorney  for  Massachusetts.  In 
l*.';n  lie  was  opposed  to  Daniel  Webster  in  the  famous  mur- 
der trial  of  the  Knapps.  Died  Aug.  14,  1857. 

Dexter  (IIp.Niir),  a  successful  sculptor,  born  in  New 
York,  was  originally  a  blacksmith  in  CooBVotioati  Among 
his  product  ions  are  "The  Young  Naturalist,"  "  The  First 
I, ess, ,11,"  and  others,  besides  many  excellent  portrait-busts. 
Mr.  Dexter  resides  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dexter  (HK.NKV  MAIITV.N),  D.  D.,  an  eminent  Congre- 
gational minister,  was  born  at  Plympton,  Mass.,  Aug.  13, 
1M!1.  graduate, 1  at  Yale  in  1840,  and  at  Andovcr  in  1844, 
was  pastor  in  Manchester,  N.  H.  (1844-49),  and  of  the 
|,r,  •  .  ut  licrkclcy  street  church,  Boston  (ls4St-t>7|.  From 
18yU  to  ISflj  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  Congre- 
gational Quarterly."  and  iii  1867  became  editor-in-chief  of 
tho  "  CoDgreaationalist."  lie  is  the  author  of  "Street 
Thoughts"  (Is.V.I),  '•Twelve  Discourses"  (1860),  and  of 
several  other  works,  tho  most  important  of  which  is  his 
"Congregationalism,"  a  work  of  high  authority,  which 
reached  a  second  edition  in  1.S71.  He  has  made  the  Mas- 
sachusetts "  Pilgrims  "  his  special  study,  and  is  now  (1873) 
preparing  an  elaborate  "  History  of  the  Plymouth  Colony." 

Dexter  (SAMfi-.i,),  LL.D.,  an  American  jurist  and  states- 
man, horn  in  II, 1-1, ,,,  May  11,1761.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  17H4,  attached  himself  to  the  Federal  party,  and 
was  elected  a  Senator  of  tho  U.  S.  in  1798.  He  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  war  in  1800  by  John  Adams,  and  be- 
came secretary  of  the  treasury  early  in  1801.  When  tho 
executive  power  was  transferred  to.leflVrson  in  1801, Dexter 
retired  from  the  public  service  and  resumed  the  practice  of 
law  in  Boston,  lie  had  no  superior  and  few  equals  as  an 
advocate  before  the  Supremo  Court  in  Washington.  As  a 
supporter  of  the  war  against  England,  he  separated  from 
the  Federalist  party  in  1812.  Died  May  4,  1816. 

Dexter  (TIMOTHY),  an  eccentric  American  merchant, 
born  at  Maiden,  Mass.,  Jan.  --,  1717.  He  rose  from  pov- 
erty to  atllm-iiee.  and  assumed  the  title  of  **  Lord  Timothy 
Dexter,"  by  which  name  he  is  generally  known.  Many 
traditions  with  regard  to  his  life  are  current  in  New  Eng- 
land. Died  at  Ncwburyport  Oct.  22,  1806.  (See  his  Life 
by  S.  L.  KNAPP,  ISL'il.i 

Dex'trine  [from  tho  Lat.  il,.n,-r,  the  "right  hand"], 
(C,;lli, ,<>..••.  Hrilisli  «;  11  in,  Alsace  Gum,  Uom'me- 
linc,  or  liei'ocome,  aguui-likc  substance  pr,,,liifc,l  from 
starch  by  the  action  ot  licat.  dilute  acids  or  alkalies,  dias- 
tase, saliva,  bile,  blood  scrum,  pancreatic  juice,  etc.,  and 
by  the  action  of  sunlight  on  starch  paste.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  its  solution  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a 
luminous  ray  to  the  right;  hence  the  name  ttrj-triHc.  It 
is  prepared  from  ,-tardi  (potato  starch  is  preferred  on  ac- 
count of  its  cheapness  and  purity)  by  several  processes: 
(1)  By  heating  it  in  sheet-iron  trays  to  a  temperature  of 
300°  P.,  by  which  it  is  changed  into  semi-transparent,  yel- 
lowish-brown lump-,  which  are  converted  into  a  pale  yellow 
powder  l>y  Lri  iii'tniLT  between  millstones.  It  is  sometimes 
roasted  in  iron  or  copper  cylinders  or  coffee-drums.  (2) 
By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  (Payen's  process)  :  1001)  parts 
of  starch  are  mixed  with  1!  parts  of  nitric  acid  (specific 
gravity,  1.4),  diluted  with  ".nil  parts  of  water,  and  the 
mixture  is  carefully  dried,  the  temperature  bein";  finally 
raise, 1  to  between  -.".o°  and  2.')0°  F.  The  trans;,,n 

"iplctcd  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  (S)  i:\  care- 
fully boiling  starch  with  dilute  acids:  the  operation  must 
be  discontinued  as  s,,on  as  the  starch  has  all  disappeared, 

which  is  shown  by  the  failure  to  obtain  the  bin, loration 

characteristic  of  starch  on  adding  iodine  solution  to  a  por- 


tion of  the  liquid.     For  loo  parts  of  starch,  25  of  sulphuric 

acid    an, I    I'-o    ,,l    «at,r    may   be    use, I;     the    mixture    to    be 

heated  to  about  I'.M1  F.  When  the  reaction  is  complete, 
tho  acid  is  neutralize,!  with  chalk,  the  insoluble  gypsum 
separated  by  filtration,  and  t  li  •-,,„, ...Titrated  to  a 

syrup  or  to  a  semi-solid  mass,  which  can  b,-  nan-lei: 
a  hot-air  chamber  and  completely  dried.  Thus  prepared, 
it  contains  a  little  gypsum.  Thi-  impurity  is  a\oi.led  by 
using  oi'O  parts  of  starch,  1  .,UU  of  w  ater,  anil  S  of  .,  \ali--  a  l.i, 
heating  over  a  water  bath  till  all  the  March  1ms  disappeand, 
neutralizing  with  carbonate  of  lime,  tilt,  ritiir  alter  two  days' 
standing,  and  evaporating,  (1)  l;\  i  lie  action  oi  th<  • 
tase  of  malt:  80  parts  of  water  are  hcatc,!  wiih  I  part  of 
ground  malt  to  167°  F.,  and  125  parts  of  starch  are  added 
in  small  portions.  As  soon  as  the  starch  has  all  passed 
int,,  dextrine  the  solution  is  boiled  to  arrest  the  action  of 
tho  diastase,  which  would  otherwise  change  the  dextrine 
to  glucose.  The  solution  is  filtered  and  concentrated. 

Cellulose  is  changed  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid  into  a  substance  resembling  dextrine,  but  which  ro- 
tates the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left.  Commercial 
dextrine  always  contains  some  glucose  (grape-sugar),  and 
generally  some  unchanged  starch,  li  ma\  t,e  puntied  from 
the  latter  by  solution  in  cold  water  and  filtration;  from  the 
former,  by  repeated  precipitation  from  its  solution  by  alco- 
hol or  by  dialysis. 

Dextrine  occurs  in  old  potatoes  and  in  young  wheat 
plants  in  very  small  quantity.  In  tho  sprouting  of  seeds 
and  buds  it  is  produced  from  starch  :  hence  it  occurs  in 
malt  and  malt  liquors.  In  the  baking  of  bread  it  is  formed 
from  tho  starch  of  the  flour,  ami  often  constitutes  10  per 
cent,  of  the  loaf.  The  glazing  on  the  crust  is  chiefly  a  coat- 
ing of  dextrine.  Limpricht  found  four-tenths  of  1  per 
cent,  of  dextrine  in  the  flesh  of  a  horse. 

Dextrine  is  an  uncrystallizable,  translucent  solid,  re- 
sembling gum-arabic.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  dilute 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  Its  aqueous 
solution  is  clear  and  limpid  when  dilute,  but  adhesive, 
viscid,  and  gummy  when  concentrated ;  it  rotates  the  plane 
of  polarization  to  the  right,  while  the  natural  gums  rotate  to 
the  left.  It  is  not  colored  blue  by  iodine.  By  boiling  with 
dilute  acids  or  caustic  alkalies  it  is  converted  into  glucose. 
It  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  by  an  excess  of  strong 
alcohol.  It  has  the  same  percentage  composition  as  starch 
and  cellulose.  Dextrine  is  extensively  used  as  a  substitute 
for  gum-arabic  and  other  gums  in  stiffening,  sizing,  and 
glazing  calicoes,  nets,  crapes,  laces,  silks,  papers,  cards,  etc., 
as  mucilage  on  every  office-table,  and  for  the  adhesive  layer 
on  the  back  of  postage  stamps  and  on  self-sealing  enve- 
lopes. (Interesting  observations  on  the  transformation  of 
starch  into  dextrine  are  recorded  in  the  annual  volumes  of 
WAGNER'S  "  Jahresbericht  der  Cbemischen  Technologic.") 

C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Dextrog'yrate  [from  the  Lat.  de.rler,  the  "  right  hand," 
and  gyro,  to  "  turn  "],  a  term  applied  in  optics  to  crystals 
which  have  the  power  to  rotate  a  plane  of  polarization  of  a 
plane  polarized  ray  towards  the  right.  It  is  opposed  to 
iKvogyrate,  which  expresses  the  power  to  rotate  the  plane 
in  like  manner  towards  the  left. 

Dey,  d5  [etymology  doubtful],  a  Turkish  title  of  dig- 
nity given  formerly  to  the  governors  of  Algiers  (before  tho 
French  conquest),  and  still  given  to  the  chief  ruler  of  Tri- 
poli. Tunis  was  governed  by  a  dey  at  one  period,  but  this 
title  in  the  latter  country  has  long  been  supplanted  by  that 
of  bey. 

Dezfool',  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Khoozis- 
tan,  on  the  Dezfool  River,  hero  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge  of 
twenty-two  arches,  2S  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Shoostcr.  It  is 
the  chief  mart  of  Khoozistan.  Ancient  ruins  and  mounds, 
evidently  of  Sassanian  origin,  are  found  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  estimated  at  15,000. 

Dhar,  a  decayed  town  of  Central  Hindustan,  in  Malwa, 
the  capital  of  a  protected  state  of  the  same  name,  32  miles 
W.  S.  W.  of  Indore.  It  has  two  large  mosques  of  red  stone, 
and  other  traces  of  former  magnificence. 

Dhawalaghi'ri,  a  lofty  peak  of  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains, in  Northern  Hindostan,  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
the  highest  mountain  of  tho  earth.  It  is  in  Ncpaul,  in  lat. 
28°  42'  N.,  Ion.  82°  32'  E.  Its  altitude  is  26,826  feet. 

Dhole,  dol  ( fun!*  irylajr),  a  wild  dog  found  in  the 
Western  (ihauts  and  other  mountainous  parts  of  India. 
It  is  of  a  light-bay  color,  with  a  sharp  muzzle,  large  and 
pointed  cars,  and  in  size  is  somewhat  less  than  a  wolf. 
This  species  is  remarkable  for  fierceness  and  courage,  and 
for  hostility  to  tigers  and  other  feline  ra,-e-. 

Dhol'ku,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of 
Bombay.  2'-'  miles  S.  W.  of  Ahmedalad.  It  ia  in  the  midst 
of  ruined  palaces,  mosques,  mausoleums,  and  spacious  tanks 
lined  with  masonry.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  mud  wall.  Pop. 
about  25,000. 
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Dhol'poor,  a  town  of  JUndostan,  on  the  Chumbul,  34 

miles  S.  of  Agra,  is  the  capital  of  a  protected  state.  Here 
are  some  old  freestone  mosques  and  mausoleums. 

Dhilbboree',  a  decayed  town  of  Hindostan.  in  Guzerat, 
7S  miles  .N.  E.  of  Surat.  It  has  a  ruined  rampart  two  miles 
in  circuit,  and  numerous  lirahmanical  temples  built  of  hewn 
stone  and  adorned  with  sculptures. 

Dhun'chee,  or  Dhanchi,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order 
Lcgiuuinosa',  of  the  genus  >SV*6n/u'(f,  having  an  extended 
loment  with  many  seeds.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  cultivated 
extensively  iu  some  parts  of  India  for  its  fibre,  which  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  cordage,  canvas,  and 
cloth.  The  plant  has  a  slender  stem  about  eight  feet  high. 

Dia  [Sid],  a  Greek  preposition  and  particle  signifying 
"through."  "apart,"  implying  "separation"  and  "dis- 
tinction;" "across,"  "between,"  implying  mutuality.  (For 
examples  or  illustrations,  see  DIAGONAL,  DIAMACNKTISM, 
and  DIALOGUE.) 

Diabe'tes  [Gr.  Siag>JT->9.  from  Sid,  "  through,"  and  /SaiVu. 
to  "go"],  the  name  of  two  diseases  characterized  by  the 
excessive  excretjon  of  urine;  whence  the  name.  Diabetes 
iniifiiilnt  (now  called  POLYURIA,  which  sec)  is  distinguished 
from  the  other  much  more  dangerous  disease  by  the  fact 
that  the  urine  consists  chiefly  of  water.  It  is  neither  fre- 
quent nor  formidable.  But  Diabetr*  intllitnn,  "  sweet"  or 
"honeyed  diabetes"  (Mrllitaria'),  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
curable and  serious  of  diseases.  The  urine  has  its  specific 
gravitv  greatly  increased  by  the  presence  of  diabetic  sugar, 
a  substance  believed  to  be  identical  (in  most  cases)  with 
liver-sugar,  and  very  closely  approaching  grape-sugar  in 
its  composition  and  reactions.  In  some  cases  it  appears  to 
be  muscle-sugar  (iaoiite).  The  disease  is  further  character- 
ized by  indigestion,  intense  thirst,  wasting,  prostration  of 
mind  and  body,  and  in  many  cases  by  degenerative  changes 
in  the  tissues.  Its  causes  are  obscure  and  its  treatment  not 
well  understood.  Some  cases  are  greatly  benefited  by  opium 
and  the  use  of  strictly  nitrogenous  food,  like  gluten  bread 
and  skim-milk.  Temporary  diabetes  has  been  observed 
after  tho  administration  of  woorari  poison  and  other  drugs. 

REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 

Diadel'phia  [from  Si's,  "twice,"  and  ASe'A<tos,  a  "broth- 
er"], in  botany,  the  seventeenth  class  of  the  LinniKan  arti- 
ficial system.  It  comprises  plants  of  which  the  filaments 
are  united  in  two  sets  or  brotherhoods.  These  are  called 
ii;ni/,'>/ilinm.  Many  plants  of  the  natural  order  Legumi- 
nosao  and  a  few  other  plants  belong  to  this  class. 

Di'adem  [Gr.  Sid5>j/Aa;  Lat.  diaflvma'],  the  symbol  of 
royalty  among  several  Oriental  nations,  was  originally  a 
fillet  wound  round  the  forehead  and  temples.  The  diadem 
of  the  Egyptian  goddesses  and  kings  bore  the  symbol  of 
the  serpent.  Among  the  Persians  the  diadem  was  bound 
round  the  tiara  or  turban,  and  was  of  a  blue  color.  Dio- 
cletian was  the  first  Roman  emperor  who  wore  a  diadem. 
After  his  time  it  was  adorned  with  a  single  or  double  row 
of  pearls  or  precious  stones.  Diadem  is  sometimes  used 
as  synonymous  with  crown. 

Diagno'sis  [Gr.  Sid-yxoxrit,  from  Sid,  "apart,"  and 
•yiyfwcrKtD,  to  "  know "],  the  discovery  of  the  nature  and 
seat  of  disease,  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  important 
branches  of  medicine  and  surgery.  Diagnosis  is  based 
upon  "  physical  signs  and  rational  symptoms  ;"  "  signs  " 
being  appreciable  by  the  senses,  and  "symptoms"  arrived 
at  by  the  educated  judgment.  Both,  however,  are  popu- 
larly known  as  symptoms.  Diagnosis  is  best  learned  at 
the  bedside,  under  the  guidance  of  good  instructors.  Tho 
stethoscope,  thermometer,  laryngoscope,  etc.  furnish  im- 
portant aid  in  this  branch  of  medical  practice.  The  term 
is  often  used  by  naturalists  for  the  discrimination  of  spe- 
cies of  animals,  plants,  or  minerals. 

Diagom'eter  [from  the  Gr.  Sidyu,  to  "conduct,"  and 
fierpov,  a  "  measure  "],  an  electric  instrument  for  determin- 
ing tho  conducting  power  of  fixed  oils,  invented  by  M. 
Rousseau.  It  consists  of  a  dry  pile,  by  means  of  which  a 
current  is  passed  through  the  oil,  and  the  strength  of  tho 
current  determined  by  a  magnetized  needle.  It  is  used 
especially  for  the  detection  of  the  adulteration  of  olive  oil, 
which  is  said  to  have  the  lowest  conducting  power  of 
such  oils. 

Diag'onal  [Lat.  dinyaiinllt ;  Gr.  Smyufiot,  from  Sid, 
"through,"  and  ywn'a,  an  "angle"],  a  straight  line  drawn 
through  a  figure,  joining  two  opposite  angles.  The  term  is 
chiefly  used  in  geometry  in  speaking  of  four-sided  figures, 
but  it  is  also  properly  applied  with  reference  to  all  poly- 
gons of  which  the  number  of  sides  is  not  less  than  four. 
Euclid  uses  the  term  diameter  in  the  same  sense,  but  mod- 
ern geometers  use  diameter  only  when  speaking  of  curved 
lines,  and  diagonal  when  speaking  of  angular  figures. 
Diag'oras  [Aiaybpat],  a  Greek  poet  and  philosopher, 


born  in  the  island  of  Mclos,  lived  about  425  B.  C.,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Democritus  of  Abdera.  He 
uas  a  citizen  or  resident  of  Athens.  As  he  rejected  or 
doubted  the  popular  religion  and  polytheism,  he  was  stig- 
matized as  an  atheist,  lie  tied  from  Athens  in  411  B.  C., 
or,  as  some  say.  was  banished  for  iinpiety.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  witty  and  fearless  man  of  good  moral  cha- 
racter. His  works  are  not  extant.  (See  KEUTHHN,  "  De 
Atheismo  Diagora1,"  1812.) 

Di'al  [from  the  Lat.  dialis,  belonging  to  the  day ;  Lat. 
Ko/nriiti/i].  an  instrument  which  shows  the  hour  of  the  day 
liv  the  shadow  of  a  gnomon  or  style  cast  by  the  sun  on  a 
graduated  arc:  it  is  also  called  Sun- Dial.  The  invention 
is  of  great  antiquity,  the  Greeks  having,  it  is  said,  learned 
its  use  from  the  Chaldaians.  In  the  construction  of  a  dial 
the  object  is  to  find  the  sun's  distance  from  the  meridian 
bv  means  of  the  shadow.  When  this  is  known,  the  hour 
also  is  known,  provided  we  suppose  the  sun's  apparent  mo- 
tion to  be  uniform,  and  that  it  moves  in  a  circle  parallel  to 
the  equator  during  the  whole  day.  In  point  of  fact,  neither 
nt'  these  conditions  is  fulfilled,  but  the  error  arising  from 
this  is  of  small  amount.  Although  dials  have  many  differ- 
ent constructions,  the  general  principles  are  the  same.  The 
style,  gnomon,  or  axis  of  the  dial  is  cither  a  cylindrical  rod 
or  the  edge  of  a  thin  plate  of  metal.  It  must  be  parallel  to 
the  earth's  n.xis,  and  thus  it  may  be  considered,  on  account 
of  the  smallness  of  the  earth's  diameter  compared  with  the 
distance  of  the  sun,  as  coinciding  with  the  axis  of  the  diur- 
nal rotation  :  consequently  the  plane  which  passes  through 
the  centre  of  the  sun,  and  the  style  will  coincide  with  the 
shadow,  and  will  turn  with  the  sun,  as  the  sun  turns  round 
the  style,  by  the  effect  of  the  diurnal  motion.  Dials  arc 
horizontal,  vertical,  or  inclined,  according  to  the  position 
of  the  plane  of  the  dial  with  respect  to  the  horizon  of  the 
place.  Thecs.-cntinl  principle .of  the  dial  is,  that  the  rod  shall 
point  to  the  pole  of  the  heavens.  F.  A.  P.  BARNAIID. 

Dial,  a  township  of  Laurens  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  I'.M'li. 

Di'al,  The,  a  literary  journal,  the  organ  of  tho  so- 
called  "  New  England  Transcendentalists,"  was  founded  in 
1840  under  the  editorship  of  Margaret  Fuller,  assisted  by 
George  Ripley  and  R.  W.  Emerson.  After  a  time,  Mr. 
Emerson  became  its  sole  editor.  It  was  published  only 
four  years,  but  was  noted  for  the  unusual  number  of  per- 
sons of  genius  who  contributed  to  it. 

Di'alect  [Gr.  SiaAe/cro?,  from  Sid,  "apart,"  implying 
"difference,"  and  Xe-/u,  to  "  speak;"  Lat.  iliiilivtn*],  a  pro- 
vincial form  or  manner  of  speaking  or  writing  a  language. 
The  four  Greek  dialects,  Attic,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  JKolio, 
were  the  four  written  varieties  of  the  language,  each  hav- 
ing a  literature  of  its  own.  No  cultivated  modern  tongue 
resembles  the  Greek  in  this  respect,  as  in  all  one  dialect 
has  been  adopted  as  the  standard  of  literature  and  polite 
society.  In  almost  all  languages  there  are  still  dialectic 
variations,  in  so  far  as  colloquial  discourse  is  concerned. 
English  is  a  notorious  example. 

Dialectic    [Gr.     SiaAeKTiKi},    from    6<aAeyOfieu,     "  I     COn- 

vcrse"]  is  a  technical  expression  much  used  both  in  tho 
Greek  and  German  philosophy,  but  of  a  somewhat  vague 
signification.  In  the  Greek  philosophy  it  may  be  best  ex- 
plained by  considering  it  in  its  relation  to  logic.  Logic 
was  the  science  of  the  forms  of  thinking,  the  science  of 
conclusion  and  evidence;  it  taught  the  manner  by  which 
to  arrive  at  truth.  Dialectic  treated  of  the  truths  arrived 
at;  it  was  tho  science  of  expressing  and  setting  forth  ideas, 
tho  science  of  definition.  With  an  idealistic  thinker  like 
Plato,  with  whom  truth  is  an  intuition  and  the  idea  an  in- 
spiration, dialectic,  the  science  of  definition,  the  art  of  do- 
lining,  means  tho  highest  function  of  science — science 
itself.  With  a  realistic  thinker  like  Aristotle,  with  whom 
truth  is  the  result  of  induction  and  deduction,  and  the  idea 
an  evidence,  dialectic  means  only  a  part,  and  even  an  in- 
ferior one,  of  logic.  Hence  the  multitude  of  contradic- 
tions which  invests  this  word  all  around.  In  the  Herman 
philosophy  it  may  be  best  explained  by  considering  it  in 
its  relation  to  tho  expression  "  dogmatical."  Dogmatical 
is  applied  to  a  definition  when  it  excludes  absolutely  tho 
opposite;  "dialectical,"  when  it  combines  the  oppositcs  as 
correlatives.  According  to  the  dogmatical  definition,  every- 
thing is  either  good  or  bad  ;  and  if  it  is  good,  it  is  not  bail : 

[  if  it  is  bad,  it  is  not  good.  According  to  the  dialectical 
definition,  anything  which  is  essentially  good  may  have 
some  bad  in  it,  and  anything  which  is  essentially  bad  may 
hare  some  good  in  it.  According  as  the  object  passes  under 
different  views,  the  different  constituents  of  the  idea  shift 
place  and  importance  in  the  definition  ;  relativity  is  the 
character  of  the  actual  world,  relativity  must  be  the  cha- 

j  racter  of  the  world  of  thought.  Both  in  the  Greek  and 
German  philosophy  the  word  dialectic  is  sometimes  used 
to  signify  a  mere  word-fence.  CLEMENS  PETEHSKN. 

Di'alogue    [Gr.    iiaAoyot,    from    5ia,    "between,"    or 
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"among,"  'I')''  *<>YO<-  »  "discourse"],  originally 

he-tween  two  or  in-'!-'  perfOBB.      In  iit'T;ittirt-,  11  cnmp- 

in  thr  Turin   of  :\  e-onve-rsat  ion   hclwi-i-n  twe.  or  more'  ineli- 

v  id  mils.     Tin'  dialniril'.  "a-  I  In-  ti  prill  MM '-I  generally  adopted 

by  Ihi'  ancients  for  111 ii\c\ane-c  "I'  insl  rurl  ion.  ami  was 

•l.-re-l  applicable-  I"  tin-  grave-si  Mini  most  philosophical 
subjects.      It  was  adopted  In    Plato,  Cie-cro,  and  I. in  inn  with 

(rreat    - (en.      Tin-   |ihi!i.-ii|i]ii.-iil    dialogue   has    also   lu-i-n 

eMiiployed    by  several   eminent    miiderii  w  rite-rs,  as  TY-nelon, 

Fontcnclh'.   M: hiavelli,    Hcrkeley,   l,cs-ing,  and    llcnler. 

In  tliv  ilniiini.  ilialngni'  i-  i'iiinliint<>l  with  action,  mnl  those 
dra  i  ii 'i  I  whie-h  IIP'  nut  u  rill  en  t'en  I  In'  stage-  differ  from  the 
dialogue  chiefly  in  bavin;.'  a  pint  and  a  denouement,  while- 
the'  dialogue  is  more  strictly  didactic. 

Dial'ysis    [dr.    SiaAverif,    »     "Hrparatic.n:"     from     {,<£. 

t,"   ami   Aiicu.  tcp   "loos,."],  the    -ejpurutinn    ul'  eerlain 

fuh.-tanees    l.y    means    "t'    li'|iii'l    .lill'nsion.       Tin-    dialyzer 

is  u.-ually  a  Inn.;,  .if  n 1,  gutta  pcrcha,  cir  int'tal  on  ft  low 

hr-ia.1  glas.-  bell  jar.  i.(it'n  above-  as  we'll  as  In-low.  A  piece 
of  wet  paivhtnent  papc-r  is  stretehcd  o\-er  tlic-  hoop  ami 
aocurely  tic'd  in  phr-e.  The  fluid  tci  be  dialyzed  is  poured 
into  the  hoop  tn  thi'  dc'pth  of  half  an  inch,  and  the  win. I.- 
i.-  Hoated  mi  distilled  \\aler.  ( 'ryslalli/alile  bodies,  as  com- 
mon salt,  nitrate'  .it'  p..t:is-a,  <•'.•.,  ami  h.idii-s  elose-ly  allied 
to  them,  sni-li  as  hydro -hloric  acid  and  alcohol,  pass 

rapidly  through  the  in hranc  into  the  water  ;  while  bodies 

which  do  not  crystallize,  lint  are  inclined  to  assume  the 
gelatinous  form,  such  as  silicic  ac'd,  hydratcd  alumina, 
starch,  gum,  carami'l,  tauniii,  nliiumen,  gelatine,  an  1  e\ 
trae-tive  in;itte:s,  difl'uso  with  extreme  slownes-.  Such 
In, .li.-s  arc  called  c. .//,.'./,  from  «rdAA>),  "glue."  When  a 
mixture  nf  sugar  and  gum  was  placed  in  the  dialy/cr, 
threc-(iuarters  of  the  sugar  passed  through  ill  twenty-four 
hours,  without  a  trace  of  the  gum.  On  treating  silicate  of 
soda,  (snliil.le  glass  |,  a-i.lnlated  with  hydrnehlorie-  acid,  in 
the  same  way,  seven -eighths  of  the  silicic  acid  was  left  in 
the  dialyzer  at  the  end  of  live  days,  without  a  trace  of 
hydrochloric  acid  or  chloride  of  sodium.  Urine  dialyzed 
for  twenty-four  hours  gave  a  liquid  fo  free  from  mucous 
and  gelatinous  nial'cr  that  on  e\  a;n>rating  to  dryness  and 
extracting  with  alcohol  a  solution  was  obtained  which 
gave  pure-  urea  in  ery-talline  tufts. 

The  purification  of  soluble  colloids  is  best  effected  by 
dialysis;  they  are  thus  completely  freed  from  crystalloids. 
A  solution  of  pure  hydrated  alumina  is  obtained  l.y  dialy/- 
ing  its  solution  in  the  chloride  or  acetate.  In  a  similar 
manner  may  lie  obtained,  ...  .-"t/«f/"o..|,  hydrated  scsejuioxide 
of  iron  and  of  chromium  ;  1'riissiaii  blue  from  its  solution 
in  oxalatic  aeid ;  an  aqueous  solution  of  silicic  acid  from 
silicate  of  soda  and  hydrochloric  aeid;  pure  albumen  from 
albumen  and  acetic  acid  ;  pure  gummic  acid  from  gum- 
arabic  (guinni'ite  of  e.il.-iumi  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Mr. 
Whitelaw  was  grafted  a  patent  for  the  application  of 
dialysis  to  brine  from  salted  and  corned  meats.  The  salt 
and  nitre  pass  rapidly  through  the  parchment  paper,  while 
the  nutriiioiis  extractive  matters  dissolved  out  of  the  meats 
are  retained,  and  may  be  used  for  soup.  (For  the  applica- 
tion of  dialysis  to  tho  purification  of  beet-molasses,  see 
ENDOBMMB.) 

Dialysis  is  specially  useful  in  examining  animal  fluids 
for  poisons  where  the  presence  of  the  colloids  interferes 
with  tin4  ordinary  tests.  Arseniuns  acid  may  bo  readily 
separated  in  twenty-four  hours  from  tha  contents  of  a 
stomach  in  sufficient  purity  to  be  immediately  recognized 
by  the  usual  tcs's.  Tartar  emetic,  morphine,  strychnine, 
and,  in  fact,  almost  all  soluble  poisons,  may  be  thus 
separated. 

Decompositions  are  also  effected  by  dialysis.  Bisulphate 
of  potassa  is  parlially  separate'. I  into  neutral  sulphate  and 
hvdrated  sulphuric  acid  ;  alum  is  partially  separated  into 
sulphate  of  alumina  anil  sulphate  of  polass.i  :  sulphate  of 
potassa  and  lime-water  yield  considerable  hydrate  of  po- 
tassa and  sulphate  of  lime.  Separations  and  decomposi- 
tions of  this  kind  nnd'.nbtedly  neeur  in  plants  and  animals, 
and  in  the  soil  ;  and  dialysis  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
common  proci-s-es  in  nature,  i  Sec  \V  i  ITS'S  ••  Dictionary 
of  Chemistry."  under  ••  Liquids,  Diffusion  of;"  also  tho 
original  papers  of  Pimp.  CUMMM,  who  minutely  investi- 
gated this  subject,  in  the  "Philosophical  Transactions" 
for  1S.MI  and  lsr,-J.an.;  in  the  "  Journal  ('hem.  Sue.."  iii.  tiO. 
2,~.7 ;  iv.  s:'. :  xv.  210.)  C.  F.  CIIANDLKR. 

DiMinagiii'tic-.  See  DIAMAGNETISM,  by  Pnor.  ALFRED 
M.  M.vvKii.  I'n.D. 

Diamagnetic  Polarity.  It  is  well  known  (see  EI.KC- 
TRo-M  AI:M:TISM  )  that  ii  a  bar  of  iron  be  placed  in  a  helix 
or  spool  of  copper  wire,  through  which  circulates  a  current 
of  electricity,  tho  bar  will  be  magneti/.ed:  and  if  we  look 
at  the  end  of  the  bar  reund  which  the  current  passes  in  tin- 
same  direction  as  the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  this 
end  will  be  a  south  magnetic  pole.  When  u  bar  of  bismuth 


replace*  the  bar  nf  iron,  we  find  that  the  end  above  spoken 
north   iiiagnc-tie   pole  in  the  bismuth:  that    ic,  bis- 
muth has  je..  j.uli  ..t'  iron  when  il  is  placed  in 

thes;inie    .'",.  ll/atn.ll.       \\  eber   hc-I'l   to  1  be 

opinion  of  the   ri'\eisc'd   polarity  of  bi-miith.  but    laraday 
denied   any  such   condition.       I  !     1  lie    qu. 

by  a  serio  ot  i'\|,ei iments  ,,|  I,   w'ilh  nn 

apparatus  designe.l  tor  that  pm  |.HM-  by  U  eber.  and  pro\  ed 
oonelu-i vcdy  ib.'  e\i-tenee  n|   re\,.|-e.l  pMlarity,  not  "illy  in 
bi-nintli.  but   :dspp   in   otln-r  cliaiiiagni'li.'  Mplidn  mid  li'] 
(By  the  author  of  the  following  article.) 

Diluiiiig'iK'tism  [for  etyni.il..j\  IM  b.  ]..w  |.    The  line' 

joining    tile     two    i.ppn-ite    pule-    ,.|     a     II .  ir  -.--I),  .e    InaL'l 

called  the1  ....'.//  line',  wiiili'  a    line'  bisi'i-ting  at    right  angles 
this  axial  line  is  called   the  .  •/.".?.•<  /../  line  of  the-  m../ 

i,..'  inelu.li-d  betwei'ii  the  oppo.-itc'  polar  surfaces  of 
tin'  magnet  i-  called  tlf  magnetic Jutd, 

When  small  bars  of  iron,  nicked,  cobalt,  manganese,  eto. 

are  suspendc-.l  b.-tw.  .-n  the'  poles  of  a  magnet,  tiny  place 

their  lengths  in  the  axial  line'.    Snbstane'cs  taking  the  nhm  e 

'ii  are  called  magnetic    unbstances,    or,  as    Karaday 

I     them.    //'"  '  ''"-': i ".        The    lua.jnrilN    nf 

..  ./.  bismuth,  antimony,  phosphorus, 
heavv  glass,  wood,  \vater.  bl I.  bread,  bydiugen,  and  am- 
monia), when  delicate dy  sii-p.'iidi"l  in  the-  magnetic  field, 
place  their  lengths  c.piatnrinlly,  and  to  distinguish  them 
from  magnetic  substances  they  ucrc  calleel  .//.c,,/,.,,!,. /„ 
(Sid,  "  aeross,"  and  »iay>->ii,  the  "  magnet  ")  by  Faraday,  who 
in  Dec>..  1M.">,  gave  the  discovery  of  diamagnetism  to  the 
world  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 

The  difference  in  the  behavior  nf  magnetic'  and  diamag- 
Detie  substances  in  the  magnetic  field  was  thus  concisely 
stated  by  Faraday  :  Magnetic  substances  tend  to  gn  from 
weaker  to  stronger  places  of  magn.  tie  action,  while  diamag- 
nctic  bodies  tend  to  go  from  stronger  to  weaker  places  in 
the  magnetic  field. 

Faraday  found  that  not  only  solids,  but  also  liquids  and 
gases,  p.i-.i  --.  .1  magnetic  and  diamagnetic  properties.  In 
experimenting  with  these  bodies  he  enclosed  them  in  glass 
tubes,  whepse  magnetic'  behavior  was  determined  before'  liny 
were  filled  with  the  liquids  or  gases  to  be  examined,  nnd  tho 
previously  determined  action  of  the  magnet  on  tho  empty 
tube  was  deducted  from  the  resultant  magnetic  effect  on  both 
the  tube  and  its  contained  liquid  or  gas.  Or  two  tubes  of 
exactly  the  same  size  and  material  were  hung  opposite  each 
other  from  the  ends  of  a  short  piece  of  light  wood,  which 
was  then  placed  across  the  end  of  a  longer  wooden  rod,  and 
the  latter  was  suspended  by  silk  fibres  or  by  a  fine  silver 
wire.  The  two  tubes  hung  on  opposite  sides  of  the  axial 
line  of  the  magnet,  and  with  their  centres  equidistant  from 
it.  By  this  ingenious  arrangement  it  is  evident  that  the  ac- 
tions exerted  by  tho  magnet  on  the  glass  tubes  neutralized 
each  other,  and  whatever  motion  ho  observed  was  due  to  the 
difference  in  the  action  of  the  magnet  on  the  two  substances 
they  contained.  By  filling  one  of  the  tubes  with  water  or 
air,  and  the  other  successively  with  different  liquids  and 
gases,  he  determined  the  gptfiji<-  m.i</.i.  tinm  of  these  sub- 
stances relatively  to  water  or  air  taken  as  unity.  Further 
experiments  on  the  action  of  the  magnetic  field  on  water 
and  air  enclosed  in  a  vacuum  gave  the  data  for  reducing 
all  of  his  measures  to  what  ho  would  have  found  had  all  tho 
substances  been  suspended  in  rnruo  between  the  poles  of 
the  magnet.  PHicker  in  Germany  and  E.  Hccquerel  in 
France  also  made  very  refined  measures  of  these  actions. 

In  the  following  table  are  contained  the  results  of  Fara- 
day's measures  of  the  actions  of  attraction  or  repulsion  of 
magnetism  on  various  substances,  determined  by  means  of  a 
delicate  torsion  balance.  In  the  comparisons  equal  volumes 
of  the  substance  were  used,  and  the  action  on  water  taken 
as  the  unity  of  intensity.  The  sign  +  indicates  that  the 
substance  is  magnetic,  while  —  shows  that  it  is  diamagnetic: 

Table  of  Sprfifir   Milt/ni-l!*ru. 


SUl. -I. ..!.-•-. 


Iron 

Protochloride  of 
iron  i  saturated  so- 
lution i 

Protoammoniuret  of 


i-iipjwr 

IVrammoniurct     of 


copper  ................ 

Oxvgcn  ................... 

Air  ........................ 

Ol.tiantgas  ............. 

Nitroge'li  ................. 

Carbonic  acid  ........ 

II  ydr.iL'en  ............... 

Ammonia  <gas)  ....... 

(  '\  anc'gen  ............... 


Zinc 

Kther 


Powers. 


+  2,500,000 

+  62. 
+  1.390 

+  1.2  tO 

o.l-l 
I  0.035 
+  0.006 
+  0.003 

0.000 

—  0.001 

—  0.005 

—  O.OOff 

—  0.188 

—  0.772 

—  11.7'JT 


Absolute  alcohol  ...... 

e  of  citron.... 

<  aniph.ir  ................. 

' 


i  -.il  .............. 

(Hive-  nil  .................. 

Uax  ....................... 

Nitric  aeid  ............ 

1-i-jiiid  ammonia  .... 

MiMil).bide  ..t  e-arlxin 

Nitrate  nf  potassa 
.saturated  solu- 
tion i  ................ 

Sulphuric  acid  ..... 

Sulphur  .............. 

i  lib.  ride  of  arsenic.. 

Itorate  nf  lead  .......... 

Hismuth  ................. 


Powerj. 


—  0.815 

—  0.859 

—  0.-.SI. 

—  0.886 

—  0.887 

—  n.9ii 

— 1.010 

—  1.031 


—  1.036 

—  1.0M 

—  1.221 

—  1.260 

—  1.413 
-  <MJM 
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The  general  law  of  these  actions  was  discovered  by  Far- 
ad;iv,  :tnd  Becquerel  has  formally  stated  them  tva  follows  : 
If  we  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  magnetic  pole  a  fixed 
vessel  filled  with  a  fluid,  the  latter  will  experience  no  mo- 
tion. Imagine  any  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  fluid  mass 
isolated:  it  is  solicited,  according  as  it  is  magnetic  or  dia- 
mugnetie,  by  a  force/',  positive  or  negative;  and  as  it  is  not 
displaced,  the  medium  which  surrounds  it  must  necessarily 
exert  on  it  an  equal  and  contrary  pressure  equal  to  — ; f; 
this  is  to  say,  that  the  principle  of  Archimedes  applies  as 
well  to  these  forces  as  to  gravity.  Replace  now  the  mass 
of  the  fluid  we  supposed  isolated  from  the  same  fluid  sur- 
rounding it  by  another  which  is  bounded  by  the  same  sur- 
face as  the  former,  but  of  a  different  magnetic  nature;  it 
will  receive  from  the  magnet  a  different  action/1,  positive 
or  negative,  and  from  the  surrounding  fluid  the  sanu:  action 
as  above,/;  the  resultant  action  on  the  new  substance  will 
be  f1—/'  Consequently,  the  action  which  the  pole  of  a 
magnet  exerts  on  any  body  whatever,  plunged  in  a  fluid 
medium,  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  actions  which  it 
exerts  separately  on  this  body  and  on  the  fluid  in  which  it 
is  -qispi'iided. 

From  these  considerations  the  following  consequences 
result:  When  the  medium  is  magnetic,/  is  positive,  and 
/'—/is  negative;  consequently,  any  body  whatsoever  tends 
to  become  diamagnctic  in  a  magnetic  fluid  or  medium. 
Conversely,  in  a  diamaguetic  medium  /  is  negative,  and 
— /  is  positive;  and  the  substance  may  act  as  though  it 
were  magnetic,  even  when  it  really  is  not  when  tested  in  a 
varuum,  and  will  become  more  diamagnetic  when  it  really 
is  diamagnetic  when  suspended  in  a  vacuum  between  the 
poles  of  the  magnet. 

Faraday  beautifully  illustrated  the  above  principle  by 
the  following  ingenious  experiments:  He  filled  glass  tubes 
with  solutions  of  sulphate  of  iron  (a  magnetic  substance) 
of  different  degrees  of  strength,  and  suspended  them  be- 
tween the  poles  of  his  magnet  in  similar  solutions,  also  of 
different  degrees  of  strength.  When  the  solution  in  the 
tube  was  stronger,  or  contained  more  iron,  than  that  in  the 
solution  in  which  it  was  suspended,  it  pointed  axially; 
when  it  was  weaker,  or  contained  less  iron,  than  that  in  the 
surrounding  liquid,  it  pointed  equator iallyj  and  when  the 
solution  in  the  tube  and  outside  of  the  tube  were  of  the 
same  degree  of  strength,  the  tube  was  indifferent. 

In  Sept.,  1847,  Bancalari  of  Italy  discovered  that  when 
the  flame  of  a  candle  was  placed  between  the  poles  of  an  elec- 
tro-magnet, it  was  deflected  into  the  equatorial  line  the 
moment  the  iron  of  the  magnet  was  magnetized,  and  the 
flame  returned  to  its  first  position  when  the  magnet  was 
demagnetized.  Faraday  repeated  these  experiments  with 
the  powerful  magnet  of  the  Royal  Institution,  and  greatly 
extended  these  observations  by  his  discovery  of  the  mag- 
netic character  of  oxygen,  olefiant  gas,  and  nitrogen,  when 
these  gases  were  contained  in  tubes  and  placed  in  a  vacuum 
in  the  magnetic  field ;  and  observed  that  hydrogen,  cyan- 
ogen, and  ammonia  were  diamagnetic  when  placed  in  sim- 
ilar conditions.  Faraday  made  many  important  experi- 
ments on  the  effects  of  the  change  of  temperature  and  pres- 
sure in  modifying  the  magnetic  conditions  of  gases,  and  found 
that  the  action  in  the  magnetic  field  on  these  bodies  dimin- 
ished with  an  elevation  of  their  temperature  and  a  dimi- 
nution of  their  density.  Thus,  hot  air  is  shown  to  be  dia- 
magnetic when  allowed  to  ascend  through  cold  air  between 
the  poles  of  the  magnet.  This  and  other  similar  facts  ho 
showed  by  causing  the  currents  of  gas  in  their  progress 
towards  the  magnetic  field  to  pass  over  pieces  of  paper 
saturated  with  chlorhydric  acid,  while  between,  around, 
and  above  the  poles  were  placed  little  tubes  moistened 
with  ammonia.  When  the  gases  entered  one  of  these  tubes 
the  fact  was  known  by  the  formation  in  it  of  white  fumes 
of  chloride  of  ammonium.  He  thus  found  that  the  heated 
air  on  reaching  the  magnetic  field  was  repelled  from  the 
poles,  while  a  descending  current  of  cold  air  was  attracted 
towards  the  poles. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  recently  devised  a  superior 
method  of  observing  these  phenomena,  by  passing  through 
the  gases,  as  they  ascend  or  descend  or  pass  between  the 
poles,  a  strong  diverging  beam  from  an  electric  or  calcium 
light.  The  difference  in  refracting  power  of  the  hot  or  cold 
gas  currents  and  the  surrounding  air  causes  shadows  of  the 
currents  to  be  projected  on  a  screen  placed  on  the  side  of 
the  magnet  opposite  the  light ;  and  thus  can  be  seen  at  once 
all  the  parts  of  the  phenomena ;  and  he  has  thus  been  able  to 
draw  and  even  to  photograph  them.  In  these  experiments 
the  writer  used  the  powerful  electro-magnet  of  the  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology.  With  this  magnet  the  experi- 
ments of  Bancalari  are  very  remarkable.  On  bringing  the 
flame  of  a  candle  slowly  upward  between  the  poles  of  the 
magnet,  the  top  of  the  flame  is  first  depressed  and  spread 
out  cquatorially  in  the  magnetic  field;  as  we  elevate  the 
flame  it  spreads  out  yet  more,  and  often  takes  the  form  of 


an  oval-shaped  vase  flattened  equatorially,  with  an  interior 
depression  extending  down  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  wick. 
A  larger  flame  becomes  compressed  into  a  flattened  ellipti- 
cal dish,  with  two  curved  arms  or  handles  projected  up- 
ward. 

After  Faraday  had  discovered  the  magnetic  properties  of 
oxygen,  he  experimentally  determined  that  one  cubic  metre 
of  this  gas  equalled  in  magnetic  effect  fifty-four  centi- 
grammes of  iron,  and  hence  that  the  whole  atmosphere 
acted  as  would  a  layer  of  iron  which  enveloped  the  earth 
\  and  had  a  thickness  of  one-tenth  of  a  millimetre.  Parts 
of  this  gaseous  magnetic  shell  are  successively  heated — and 
therefore  weakened  in  magnetic  intensity — by  the  sun  in 
his  apparent  daily  and  yearly  changes  of  position  ;  and 
hence  Faraday  reasoned  that  here  was  certainly  a  true,  ;md 
probably  a  sufficient,  cause  of  the  diurnal  variation  of  the 
;  needle.  (1'hil.  Trans.  Ji.  $.,  Nov.,  1850.) 

Faraday,  in  the  course  of  his  experiments  on  bars  of 
bismuth,  met  with  the  following  anomalous  actions.  lie 
found  that  some  cast  bars  of  bismuth  pointed  axially, 
others  equatorially,  while  yet  other  bars  took  intermediate 
positions  of  rest.  These  extraordinary  phenomena  both 
he  and  Plucker  of  Germany  endeavored  to  explain,  and 
they  both  observed  that  there  was  some  relation  between 
the  positions  of  crystals  in  the  magnetic  field  and  their 
I  crystalline  forms.  The  phenomena  received  their  full  ex- 
planation at  the  hands  of  Tyndall,  whose  subtile  examina- 
tion and  lucid  explanation  of  these  phenomena — though 
not  popularly  known — we  think  form  his  greatest  claim  to 
illustrious  distinction  as  a  man  of  science. 

We  can  best  make  clear  TyndalFs  discoveries  by  quoting 
from  his  paper  "  On  Uiamagnctisin  and  Magne-crystallic 
Action"  (L.t  E.,itnii  />.  I'lu'l.  -I/".//., -Inly,  1850)  the  follow- 
ing experiments,  and  then  give  in  his  own  words  the  I:MV 
which  embraces  their  characteristic  phenomena :  "  If  we 
take  a  slice  of  apple  about  the  same  size  as  a  penny,  but 
somewhat  thicker,  and  pierce  it  through  with  short  bits  of 
iron  wire  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its  flat  surface, 
I  such  a  disk,  suspended  in  the  magnetic  field,  will,  on  the 
evolution  of  the  magnetic  force,  recede  from  the  poles  and 
set  its  horizontal  diameter  strongly  equatorial ;  not  by  re- 
pulsion, but  by  the  attraction  of  the  iron  wires  passing 
through  it.  If,  instead  of  iron,  wo  use  bismuth  wire,  the 
disk,  on  exciting  the  magnet,  will  turn  into  the  axial  posi- 
tion ;  not  by  attraction,  but  by  the  repulsion  of  the  bismuth 
wires  passing  through  it. 

"  If  we  suppose  the  slice  of  apple  to  be  replaced  by  a 
little  cake  made  of  a  mixture  of  flour  and  iron  filings,  the 
bits  of  wire  running  through  this  will  assert  their  pre- 
dominance as  before;  for,  though  the  whole  is  strongly 
magnetic,  the  superior  energy  of  action  along  the  wire  will 
determine  the  position  of  the  mass.  If  the  bismuth  wire, 
instead  of  piercing  the  apple,  pierce  a  little  cake  made  of 
flour  and  bismuth  filings,  the  cake  will  stand  between  the 
poles  as  the  apple  stood;  for  though  the  whole  is  diamag- 
netic, the  stronger  action  along  the  wire  will  be  the  ruling 
energy  as  regards  position. 

"Is  it  not  possible  to  conceive  an  arrangement  among 
the  particles  of  a  magnetic  or  diamagnetic  crystal  capable 
of  producing  a  visible  result  similar  to  that  here  described  ? 
If,  in  a  magnetic  or  diamagnetic  mass,  two  directions  exist, 
in  one  of  which  the  contact  of  the  particles  is  closer  than  in 
the  other,  may  we  not  fairly  conclude  that  the  strongest 
exhibition  of  force  will  be  in  the  former  line,  which  there- 
fore will  signalize  itself  between  the  poles  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  bismuth  or  iron  wire?  .  .  . 

"  If  analogic  proof  be  of  any  value,  we  have  it  here  of 
i  the  very  strongest  description.  For  example:  bismuth  is 
a  brittle  metal,  and  can  readily  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder 
in  a  mortar.  Let  a  teaspoonful  of  the  powdered  metal  be 
wetted  with  gum-water,  kneaded  into  a  paste,  and  made 
into  a  little  roll,  say  an  inch  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
across.  Hung  between  the  excited  poles,  it  will  set  itself 
like  a  little  bar  of  bismuth — equatorial.  Place  the  roll,  pro- 
tected by  bits  of  pasteboard,  within  the  jaws  of  a  vice, 
squeeze  it  flat,  and  suspend  the  plate  thus  formed  between 
the  poles.  On  exciting  the  magnet  the  plate  will  turn,  with 
the  energy  of  a  magnetic  substance,  into  the  axial  position, 
though  its  length  maybe  ten  times  its  breadth. 

"  Pound  :i  piece  of  carbonate  of  iron  into  fine  powder, 

!  and  form  it  into  a  roll  in  the  manner  described.     Hung  be- 

'  tween  the  excited  poles,  it  will  stand  as  an  ordinary  mng- 

j  netic  substance — axial.     Squeeze  it  in  the  vice  and  suspend 

!  it  edgeways,  its  position  will  be  immediately  reversed.    On 

tho  development  of  the  magnetic  force  the  plate  thus  formed 

will  recoil  from  the  poles  as  if  violently  repelled,  and  take 

up  the  equatorial  position. 

"  We  have  here  '  approach  *  and  *  recession,'  but  the  cause 
is  evident.  The  line  of  closest  contact  is  perpendicular  in 
each  case  to  the  surface  of  the  plate — a  consequence  of  the 
pressure  which  the  particles  have  undergone  in  this  direc- 
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tion  ;  mill   this  perpendicular  stands  axial   or  equatorial 
a  '.-.inling  as  the  plate  in  magnetic  i>r  diamai;netir." 

I'ruf.  Tvndall  thus  sums   up  tho  law  which  rules  all  of 
these  actions  :   "  It'  the  arrangement  of  the  i.M)ln)ioncnt  par- 
ticlea  of  any  body  be  sin-h  u<  to   present  different  d> 
of  proximity  in  different  directions,  then  the  line  of  <• 
proximity,  other  circumstances  tiring   e^ual,  will  ho  that 
chosen  hy  tho  respectiv  e  forces  fur  tin-  exhibition  of  their 
createst  energy.     If  the  maaa  bo  magnetic,  this  line  will 
stand  axial  :   if  diamagnctic,  equatorial." 

Thr  aliove.  law  explains  clearly  lln-  anomalous  actions 
Faraday  observed  in  his  liars  of  bismuth.  Bismuth  i»  a 
crystallized  body,  and  the  lines  of  greatest  proximity  of  its 
articles  are  in  tho  direction  of  its  cleavage  planes.  There- 
ore, this  lino  of  greatest,  condensation  will  always  place 
itself  ei|tiatoi  ially  in  the  magnetic  field.  In  other  words, 
the  planes  of  cleavage  will  take  an  equatorial  direction. 
Hut  iu  casting  bars  of  bismuth,  thcso  planes  may,  on  tho 
Fnlidiliciiiiiiu  of  tho  bismuth,  take  various  positions  in  ref- 
erence to  tho  length  of  tho  bars;  hence  tho  anomalous  ac- 
tions which  are  sometimes  observed  in  these  bars. 

When  the  crystal  cleaves  equally  easy  in  two  planes,  tho 
lines  of  greatest  compression  will   be  parallel  to  both  nf 
these  planes,  ami  therefore  the  intersections  of  these  ] 
will  determine  the  position  the  crystal  takes  in  the  magnetic 
field.     This  is  confirmed  by  experiment. 

If  there  are  three  cleavage  planes,  perpendicular  to  each 
other,  us  in  rook-salt,  or  if  there  aro  none,  as  in  quartz, 
there  will  bo  no  line  of  elective  polarity,  and  the  body  will 
act  us  though  it  were  not  crystallized. 

Finally,  when  three  planes  of  cleavage  are  not  perpen- 
dicular, there  is  generally  one  direction  of  greatest  coin- 
pn  -sion,  which  is  found  —  for  example,  in  oalo-spar  —  par- 
allel to  tho  axis  of  crystallization  ;  this  lino  will  placo  itself 
axially  if  the  crystal  is  magnetic,  and  equatorially  if  it  is 
diiimaguctic.  This  deduction  is  confirmed  by  experiment. 

.  MAYER. 


Dinmanti'na  (formerly  Tejuco),  a  city  of  Brazil,  in 
the  province  of  Minas  (ieracs,  is  the  chief  town  in  a  diamond 
and  gold  mining  district,  and  is  situated  in  a  valley  be- 
tween high  mountains,  220  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Ouro  Preto. 
It  is  5700  feet  above  tho  IcveUof  the  pea.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  bishop,  and  is  a  handsome  and  wealthy  place.  Diaman- 
tina  became  a  city  iu  1^:11.  Pop.  about  12,000. 

Diam'eter  [from  tho  Gt.  Sia,  "through,"  and  pirpoi-,  a 
"measure;"  Fr.  dianietre],  a  right  lino  drawn  through  the 
centre  of  a  circle,  and  terminated  on  both  sides  by  tho  cir- 
cumference. Diameter  in  architecture  is  tho  measure  across 
tho  lower  part  of  tho  shaft  of  a  column,  which  is  usually 
divided  into  sixty  minutes,  and  forms  a  scale  for  the  meas- 
urement of  all  the  parts.  In  astronomy  tho  apparent  diam- 
eter of  a  celestial  body  is  tho  angle  which  the  latter  sub- 
tends at  the  eye,  and  is  measured  by  the  micrometer.  The 
distance  of  the  body  in  question  from  tho  earth,  when  mul- 
tiplied by  the  sine  of  this  angle,'gives  the  real  diameter  of 
the  body.  In  elementary  geometry,  diameter  is  any  right 
line  through  the  centre  of  a  figure.  In  conies  a  dianicN  r 
always  bisects  a  system  of  parallel  chords.  Newton  showed 
that  the  centres  of  mean  distances  upon  a  system  of  parallel 
lines,  of  the  n  intersections  of  eacn  with  a  curve  of  any 
order,  always  Ho  on  a  right  line,  which  may  be  called  a 
diameter.  A  diameter  of  any  curve  is  simply  the  polar 
line  with  respect  to  the  curve  of  an  infinitely  distant  point. 
The  rth  diameter  is  the  rth  polar  of  an  infinitely  distant 
point,  and  consequently  a  curve  of  the  (n  —  r)*  order.  Tho 
(M  —  2)"  diameter  is  called  the  diametral  conic,  the  (»  —  3)* 
the  diametral  cubic,  etc.  Tho  same  extension  is  applicable 
to  surfaces.  When  tho  primitive  surface  is  of  the  second 
order,  there  is  but  one  diametral  surface,  and  that  is  the 
diametral  plane  which  bisects  a  system  of  parallel  chords. 
Three  diametral  planes  so  situated  with  respect  to  each 
other  that  each  bisects  nil  chords  parallel  to  tho  intcrscc- 
tion  of  the  other  two,  constitute  a  sy.-tem  of  conjugate 
diametral  planes,  and  intersect  each  other  in  conjugate 
diameters. 

IH'nmond  [Fr.  diamnul  ,•  fler.  flinmnnt  or  Demanl,  a 
corruption  of  ADAMANT  (which  sec)],  the  most  valuable 
of  precious  stones  and  the  hardest  of  known  substances, 
consists  of  pure  carbon.  The  primary  form  of  tho  diamond 
is  a  regular  octahedront  but  it  often  occurs  in  cubes  and 
rhomboidal  dodecahedrons,  and  sometimes  in  twin  crystals  : 
the  faces  arc  frequently  convex.  Tho  finest  diamonds  are 
transparent  and  colorless,  but  those  which  are  of  decided 
tints  of  pink,  green,  or  blue  are  prized,  while  those  which 
aro  slightly  colored  arc'  held  in  least  estimation.  They  are 
found  in  alluvial  deposits,  from  which  they  are  extracted 
by  washing.  The  most  celebrated  mines  are  those  of  India. 
In  1728  diamonds  were  found  in  Brazil,  and  since  that 
time  tho  mines  of  .Min.i-^  denies  have  produced  most  of  the 
diamonds  of  commerce  until  quite  recently.  At  present 


there  is  a  considerable  importation  from  Southern  Africa, 
where  they  were  first  discovered  in  I-7H.  They  have  also 
been  brought  from  Siberia,  llorneo,  and  other  countries. 
The  largest  known  diamond  is  probably  that  mentioned  by 
Tavcrnier  a-  bel,.ni;ing  to  tin: (treat  Mogul.  It  wns  found 
in  Uoleonda  in  I....II.  and  it  i.s  .-aid  to  have  vv .  i-ln  d  in  its 

original  state  '.Mm  (  ,M  at  -.  Among  the  crown -jewels  of  Rua- 
aia  is  a  diamond  wci^hm^  r.i  I  carats  ;  it  ia  of  the  size  of  a 
pigeon's  egg.  and  via-  stolen  from  a  lirahmanical  idol  by  a 
Inic'li  oldier.  It  was  ultimately  bought  by  Catharine  of 
Russia  for  about  $4 JO,OUO  and  an  annuity  of  $20,000.  One 
of  the  most  perfect  diamonds  was  brought  from  India  by 
a  gentleman  named  Pitt,  who  sold  it  to  the  regent-duke 
of  Orleans  for  about  $625,000.  The  celebrated  Koh  i  n..or 
(the  "mountain  of  light")  became  the  property  of  Queen 
Victoria  on  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab  by  the  F.u.-t  India 
|  Company  in  1850.  It  is  mentioned  by  Tavernier  in  It'.i;;, 
a-<  the  property  of  tho  Mogul  emperor,  and,  together  with 
the  Duriya-i-noor  ("sea  of  light"),  formed  part  of  the 
plunder  seized  by  Nadir  Shah  at  the  taking  of  Delhi  in 
1739.  It  weighed  originally  1S6^5  carats,  but  it  has  been 
recut  and  reduced  to  103j  carats,  and  it  is  greatly  improved 
in  appearance.  The  diamond  was  first  proved  to  be  com- 
bustible in  1694  by  the  Florentine  academicians,  who  found 
that  when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  tho  focus  of  a 
large  lens  it  burnt  away  with  a  blue  lambent  flame.  The 
products  of  its  combustion  were  first  examined  by  Laroisier 
in  1772,  who  showed  that  when  burnt  in  air  or  oxygen  it 
produced  carbonic  acid.  Subsequent  experiments  have  de- 
monstrated that  nothing  but  carbonic  acid  is  thus  formed. 
Diamonds  of  inferior  quality  have  extensive  employment 
in  the  diamond-drill  (see  l!t,  \MINI:,  by  GEN.  J.  G.  FOSTER), 
and  in  machines  for  sawing  stone,  dressing  mill-stones,  etc. 
(See  also  Pi:i  i  i,n  -,  STO\I;S.  by  PHOF.  II.  B.  CORNWALL, 
E.  M.)  Attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  true  dia- 
monds by  the  crystallization  of  carbon,  out  thus  far  with- 
out success.  REVISED  BV  C.  W.  GREENE. 

Diamond,  in  printing,  a  very  small  type,  ICES  than 
pearl,  and  next  larger  than  brilliant. 

Diamond  Beetle  (Ciirculio),  a  coleopterous  insect 
belonging  to  tho  weevil  tribe,  remarkable  for  the  splendor 
of  its  colors.  It  is  golden-green,  with  two  black  bands  on 
the  thorax ;  on  the  wing-covers  arc  rows  of  depressed  spots 
of  a  sparkling  green  color,  with  intervals  of  black. 

Diamond  Bluff,  a  post-township  of  Pierce  co.,  Wis. 
Pop.  475. 

Diamond  City,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Mcagher 
CO.,  -Mon.,  about  32  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Helena.  Gold  is 
found  in  the  vicinity. 

Diamond  Creek,  a  township  of  Chaae  co.,  Kan.  P.  469. 

Diamond  Harbor,  in  British  India,  the  port  of  Cal- 
cutta for  large  ships,  is  in  tho  river  Hoogly,  34  miles  below 
that  city,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  an  excellent  road. 
The  adjacent  country  is  so  awauipy  and  unhealthy  that  few 
Europeans  reside  here. 

Diamond  Hill,  a  township  of  Abbeville  co.,  8.  C. 
Pop.  1760. 

Diamond  Necklace,  a  celebrated  necklace  contain- 
ing 500  diamonds,  and  valued  at  1,800,000  livrea  (about 
$400,000),  made  in  1773-75  by  order  of  Louis  XV.  for 
Madame  du  Barry,  his  mistress ;  but  before  it  was  finished 
tho  king  died,  and  Du  Barry  was  excluded  from  court.  In 
the  years  1783-84  the  prince-cardinal  de  Rohan  was  per- 
suaded by  the  so-called  countess  Jeanne  de  Lamotte-va- 
lois,  an  unscrupulous  adventurer,  that  the  queen  Marie 
Antoinette  regarded  him  with  interest,  which  would  be  in- 
creased if  he  would  assist  her  in  buying  the  diamond  neck- 
lace by  becoming  her  surety  for  the  payment  of  its  price  to 
the  makers  of  the  ornament,  MM.  Boehmer  and  Baseangea. 
The  next  stepa  in  the  affair  arc  involved  in  some  mystery. 
The  count  Cagliostro  was  probably  one  of  the  participanta 
in  the  plot.  The  queen  was  believed  (unjustly,  aa  it  ia 
thought)  to  have  been  also  involved  in  it.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  cardinal  agreed  to  stand  surety  for  tho  payment — that 
the  necklace  wns  delivered  to  him,  was  stolen  from  him,  was 
broken  up,  and  sold  in  pieces.  The  jewellers,  not  having 
received  their  pay,  went  to  court  and  made  complaint. 
Cagliostro,  the  cardinal,  and  others  were  thrown  into  the 
Bastile.  Tho  trial  in  1785-S6  proved  tho  guilt  of  no  one 
but  the  countess  Lamotte,  who,  with  her  husband,  was 
branded  on  each  shoulder  and  sentenced  to  a  life  imprison- 
ment, from  which  she  shortly  afterwards  escaped  to  Lon- 
don, where  she  died  Aug.  23,  1791,  having  fallen  from  a 
window  as  she  was  trying  to  hide  from  her  creditors.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  pretended  signatures  of  the  queen 
upon  the  papers  and  agreements  made  respecting  this  affair 
were  clever  forgeries. 

Diamond  Spring,  a  post-township  of  El  Dorado  co., 
Cal.  Pop.  1055. 
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DIANA— DIASTASE. 


Dinn'a,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity  worshipped  by  the 
Romans  as  the  goddess  of  light.  She  was  identified  by  the 
later  Romans  with  the  Artemis  of  the  Greeks,  who  was 
often  called  Delia,  from  her  native  island,  Delos.  She  was 
supposed  to  be  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  and 
tho  sister  of  Apollo,  with  whom  she  shared  his  attributes 
of  destruction  and  healing.  She  was  represented  as  a 
virgin  armed  with  bow  and  arrows,  and  was  regarded  as 
the  patroness  of  chastity.  As  the  goddess  of  the  moon  she 
was  often  called  Selene  and  Phoebe. 

Diana*  a  post-township  of  Lewis  co.,  N.  Y.  It  has 
iron  mines  and  furnaces  and  many  rare  minerals.  Joseph 
Bonaparte  once  had  a  summer  residence  here.  The  town- 
ship contains  several  manufacturing  villages  and  four 
churches.  Pop.  1778. 

Diana,  Temple  of,  at  Ephesus,  one  of  the  Seven 
Wonders  of  the  World,  built  at  the  common  charge  of  all 
tho  Asiatie  states.  Tho  chief  architect  was  Chersiphrou  : 
and  Pliny  says  that  220  years  were  employed  in  completing 
this  temple,  whose  riches  were  immense.  It  was  425  feet 
long,  225  broad,  and  was  supported  by  127  columns  of 
Parian  marble  (00  feet  high.  each  weighing  150  tons),  fur- 
nished by  so  many  kings.  It  was  set  on  tire  on  the  night 
of  Alexander's  nativity  by  an  obscure  individual  named 
Erostratus,  who  confessed  on  the  rack  that  the  sole  motive 
which  had  prompted  him  to  destroy  so  magnificent  an 
edifice  was  the  desire  of  transmitting  his  name  to  future 
ages  (356  B.  C.).  The  temple  was  rebuilt,  and  again  burned 
by  the  Goths  in  their  naval  invasion  (A.  D.  2.~>li). 

Diane  lie  Poitiers,  a  beautiful  French  lady,  born 
Sept.  3,  14'J!),  was  married  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  Louis 
de  Bre/6.  After  his  death  (1531)  she  became  a  favorite  of 
the  king's  son,  who  in  1547  ascended  the  throne  as  Henry 
II.,  and  created  her  duchess  of  Valentinois  in  1548.  She 
had  great  influence  over  the  king,  who  permitted  her  to  ex- 
ercise royal  power  and  control  his  foreign  policy.  She 
maintained  her  ascendency  until  the  death  of  Ilcnry  in 
1559.  Died  April  22,  1566. 
Dianthus.  See  PINK. 

Diapa'son  [Gr.  8i«f,  "through,"  and  irao-ix  (genitive 
plural  feminine  of  iris,  "all")],  in  music,  a  term  by  which 
the  ancient  Greeks  designated  the  octave.  In  modern 
music,  diapason  is  used  to  denote  the  range  or  compass  of 
the  voice  or  of  an  instrument.  The  French  use  the  term 
as  equivalent  to  pitch,  and  apply  it  also  to  the  steel  instru- 
ment commonly  called  "tuning-fork"  in  English,  which  is 
employed  to  give  a  certain  pitch.  Diapason  is  also  the 
name  given  by  organ-builders  to  certain  stops  of  pipes  in 
the  organ  of  eight  feet  pitch.  (See  ORGAN.) 

Di'aper  [Fr.  diapre,  a  corruption  of  d'Ypres,  a  town  of 
Flanders,  where  it  was  first  manufactured],  a  linen  fabric 
woven  in  flowers  or  regular  patterns,  chiefly  used  for  nap- 
kins, table-cloths,  etc.  Diaper  is  also  made  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Germany. 

Diaph'anous  [Gr.  lia^a.^,  "transparent,"  from  ««£, 
"through,"  and  <J><uVu>,  "to  shine"],  a  term  nearly  synon- 
ymous  with  tranilnceat,  is  applied  to  bodies  which  like  por- 
celain, permit  light  to  pass  through  their  substance.  Tho 
term  transparent  is  applied  when  tho  distinct  forms  of  ob- 
jects can  be  seen  through  the  body. 

Diaphore'sis  [(Jr.  au^op^o-i?,  from  S«£, "  through,"  and 
4>rj>u,  to  "carry"],  the  excrefion  of  sweat  from  the  skin 
without  perceptible  moisture:  insensible  perspiration.  Med- 
icines promoting  this  excretion  are  culled  "diaphoretics." 
while  those  producing  perceptible  wetness  of  the  skin  are 
called  "sndorilics."  Of  late,  however,  the  terms  "diapho- 
retic "  and  "  diaphoresis  "  are  frequently  applied  to  both  the 
sensible  and  insensible  perspiration. 

Diaphragm  [Gr.  cjpjji-  or  Smijpa-yjta,  from  Sia,  "apart," 
and  <t>pdyfvfjLt,  (<$pa(rcrco),  to  "fence,"  to  "enclose"],  or 
Mid'riff"  [from  the  Aug. -Sax.  ntiJ,  "middle,"  and  lirif, 
the  "abdomen"],  a  thin  musculo-aponcurotic  septum  which 
in  mammals  separates  tho  abdominal  cavity  from  the  thorax. 
Its  centre  in  man  is  occupied  by  the  cordiform  tendon  or  I 
trifolium  (trefoil),  so  called  from  its  shape,  which  roughly 
resembles  a  clover-leaf  (Lat.  1,-ifnHiim).  The  diaphragm 
is  attached  to  the  vertebral  column  by  two  muscular  but- 
tresses or  pillars  called,  in  the  plural,  ernrn.  These  crura 
bear  the  names  "right  "  and  "left  cms"  (Lat.  cni»,  cn/n«, 
a  "  leg,"  so  called  from  their  shape  and  position).  The  dia- 
phragm is  traversed  by  the  phrenic  (internal  respiratory) 
nerves,  and  is,  like  the  other  respiratory  muscles,  partly  in- 
voluntary. In  forcible  inspiration  it  is  drawn  down  like 
the  piston  of  an  air-pump.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  agents 
in  the  various  expulsive  acts,  and  also  in  sneezing,  coughing, 
and  laughing.  Hiccough  (Lat.  tingultus)  is  a  clonic  spasm 
of  the  diaphragm. 

The  term  diaphragm  is  frequently  applied  by  mechanics 
and  others  to  a  thin  layer  of  leather,  metal,  or  other  mate- 


rial stretched  across  a  cavity,  after  the  manner  of  the  above 
muscle. 

Diarbeklr'  [Turkish,  h'tira-Amid],  a  town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  capital  of  a  pashalie  of  its  own  name,  is  situated 
on  the  riirlit  bank  of  the  Tigris,  near  its  source,  and  about 
2IMI  miles  X.  K.  of  Aleppo:  hit.  '.',1°  55'  X.,  Ion.  30°  52'  K. 
It  is  enclosed  by  a  high,  strong  stone  wall  flanked  with 
towers.  It  is  the  scat  of  a  Nestorian  and  a  Jacobite 

Eatriarch,  and  of  a  Catholic  and  an  Armenian  bishop.  It 
as  numerous  handsome  mosques,  bazaars,  and  khans.  It 
was  formerly  a  more  populous  city,  and  had  extensive 
manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton,  but  these  have  declined. 
The  manufacture  of  silk  is  still  carried  on  here.  Pop. 
45,000. 

Diarrhoe'a  [Gr.  Siappoia,  from  fiia,  "through,"  and  pew, 
to  "flow"],  a  disease  characterized  by  frequent  soft  alvino 
discharges;  acute  or  chronic  intestinal  catarrh.  Many 
writers  have  drawn  nice  distinctions  between  the  various 
a--suinefl  varieties  of  this  disease,  which  indeed  is  very 
frequently  a  symptom  rather  than  a  distinct  disease  ;  but 
nearly  every  case  is  in  reality  due  to  inflammation  or  irri- 
tation of  some  part  of  the  intestinal  canal.  Diarrhoea  as 
a  symptom  of  cholera,  dysentery,  typhoid  fever,  pulmonary 
consumption,  and  some  forms  of  peritonitis,  is  treated  of 
under  these  respective  heads.  When  resulting  from  local 
or  general  disease  of  the  alimentary  canal,  its  symptoms 
and  treatment  vary  greatly  according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient.  In  infants  both  its  acute  and  chronic  forms  are 
very  frequent  and  fatal.  These  cases  often  depend  on  im- 
proper food  and  clothing — less  frequently  upon  disturbances 
caused  by  dentition  than  is  generally  supposed.  Those  cases 
require,  first,  a  careful  attention  to  hygienic,  conditions. 
Flannels  should  be  worn  next  to  the  skin.  If  a  milk  diet 
should  disagree,  as  it  often  does,  finely-cut  raw  beef  or 
strong  broth  may  be  given  to  the  child.  Medication  should 
generally  be  cautious,  but  active.  Many  children  suffer  or 
die  from  over-medication,  and  still  more  probably  from 
lack  of  active  treatment.  If  scybalous  masses  of  fleeal 
matter  exist  in  the  bowels,  they  should  be  cleared  out  bv 
cathartics,  such  as  rhubarb,  etc.,  with  aromatics,  or  castor 
j  oil.  The  proper  use  of  astringents,  tonics,  and  opiah •-  in 
|  infantile  diarrhoea  is  a  matter  requiring  much  discrimina- 
!  tion.  Chronic  diarrhoea  in  the  adult  is  an  obstinate  and 
|  rather  common  disease.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  cases 
I  are  improved  by  iron,  quinia.  salicine,  and  other  tonics. 
Change  of  climate,  visits  to  mild  saline  chalybeate  springs, 
sea-bathing,  etc.  are  useful  in  many  instances.  Balsam  of 
copaiba  relieves  some  patients  with  surprising  readiness. 
Astringent  remedies  and  opiates  have  much  value  as  pal- 
liative, and  sometimes  as  curative,  agents.  In  the  simple 
acute  diarrhoea  of  temperate  climates,  adults  previously 
well  are  in  general  promptly  cured  by  these  agents,  ju- 
diciously administered. 

REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 

Di'astase  [Gr.  Siao-rains,  "div  inon,"  "separation,"  from 
Sid,  "apart,"  and  \tmipu,  to  "stand"],  a  name  given  to  the 
constituent  of  malt  (germinated  barley)  which  changes 
starch  to  dextrine  and  glucose  (grape-sugar).  Diastase 
may  be  extracted  from  ground  malt  by  treating  it  with 
tepid  water  (80°  F.),  heating  the  solution  to  100°  F.  to  co- 
agulate the  albumen,  filtering,  ami  precipitating  the  dias- 
tase by  absolute  alcohol.  It  is  purified  by  redissolving  in 
water  and  reprecipitating  by  alcohol.  Mult  docs  not  yield 
more  than  0.002  to  0.003  per  cent,  of  diastase'.  Thus  ob- 
tained, diastase  is  a  white  amorphous  substance,  soluble  in 
water  and  in  dilute  alcohol.  It  has  not  been  obtained  suf- 
ficiently pure  for  analysis.  It  is  supposed  to  lie  a  nitrogen- 
ous body.  Mulder  believes  it  to  be  a  group  of  bodies,  not 
a  single,  well-defined  compound.  Its  most,  characteristic 
|iropcrtv  is  its  action  upon  starch.  At  a  temperature  of 
158°  F.  it  rapidly  changes  this  substance  to  a  mixture  of 
dextrine  and  glucose.  Payen  and  Persoz  say  1  part  of 
diastase  will  change  2000  parts  of  starch.  It  was  at  first 
supposed  that  the  .starch  was  first  changed  to  dextrine,  and 
the  dextrine  then  changed  to  glucose.  Musculus  claimed 
to  have  proved  that  the  two  products  resulted  simulta- 
neously from  the  starch,  in  the  ratio  of  I  equivalent  of 
glucose  to  2  of  dextrine,  and  that  diastase  would  not 
change  dextrine  to  glucose.  Payen  proved  that  diastase 
does  change  dextrine  to  sugar,  but  that  the  process  is  in- 
terrupted by  the  presence  of  a  certain  percentage  of  glu- 
cose, to  bo  resumed  when  this  glucose  has  been  destroyed 
by  fermentation.  Sehultz  and  Marker  confirm  to  a  certain 
extent  the  observations  of  Musculus;  they  claim  to  ha\e 
proved  the  simultaneous  formation  of  both  products,  and 
propose  the  following  expression  for  the  reaction  : 

Starch.  Water.        Dextrine.  Glucose. 

2C6Hio05  +  HjO  =  C6Hio05  +  C«Hi206. 
Before  Payen  and  Persoz  discovered  diastase,  Saussurc 
obtained  a  substance  from  malt  which  changed  starch  to 
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dextrine  nml  glucose,  for  which  lie  proposed  the  name  rau- 
riii.  Thi.-  11:11111:  having  been  previously  applied  t"  a  sub- 
stance ohtainc'l  from  animal  mucus,  Kitthuuscn  changed  it 

to  nim-i'ti'ii.  Mllei'lin  is  prohahly  i'lentieal  with  «li:. 
Diihriinfaut  has  obtained  a  body  from  mult  which  lie  calls 
mn/ini.  It  ia  precipitated  from  malt  extract  by  tannin.  He 
describes  it  as  "a  diastase  of  a  true  platonic  character." 
The  action  of  diastase  on  starch  is  |irevc<uted  by  nitric, 
sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  phosphoric,  oxalic,  tariarie,  IT 
citric  ueids  ;  also  by  caustic  potossa,  soda,  or  lime,  sulphate 
or  acetate  of  copper,  corrosive  sublimate,  nitrate  of 
alum,  copperas,  and  borax.  It  is  retarded  by  formic  aeid, 
arscnious  ai-iil,  magnesia,  ammonia,  and  alkaline  enrbon- 
ates  ;  slightly  by  aeelie  acid,  hydrocyanic  acid,  strychnine, 
quinine,  morphine,  and  their  salts.  Essential  oils,  creosote, 
alcohol,  and  ether  do  not  interfere  with  its  action.  Starch 
is  also  changed  to  dextrine  and  glucose  by  dilute  acids, 
putrid  tlesh,  yeast,  gastric  juice,  by  animal  membranes, 
and  in  fact  by  all  albuminoids  in  a  certain  stage  of  de- 
composition. (Sec  STAHCH,  DEXTRINE,  GLUCOSE,  FERMEM- 

TATIOX.) 

It  is  probable  therefore  that  diastase  is  not  a  definite 
compound,  but  a  certain  condition  of  albuminous  matter. 
Diastase  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  germination  of 
sce.ls  ami  the  sprouting  of  buds  in  tubers  and  stems  con- 
taining starch.  It  serves  to  render  the  starch  and  albumen 
soluble,  and  thus  facilitates  their  circulation  and  assimila- 

ti (See  GKKMIXATIOX.)      In  the  manufacture  of  beer 

and  spirits  the  diastase  changes  the  starch  into  dextrine 
and  glucose,  ami  thus  makes  fermentation  possible.  (See 
lU:Kit,  Ai.roimi..  WIIISKV.)  (The  investigations  with  regard 
to  the  nature  and  action  of  diastase  are  recorded  in  LIKBIO 
and  KOIT'S  "  Jahresboricht,"  and  WAGXER'S  "Jahrcs- 
bericht.")  C.  F.  CHAXDLER. 

Diath'esis  [Gr.  !ii»«<m,  from  iui,  "apart,"  and  n'eVt, 
to  "  place  ;"  Lat.  dirpuaitio],  in  medicine,  a  predisposition  ; 
a  constitution  of  body  tending  towards  some  particular  dis- 
ease. Writers  mention  the  strumous,  cancerous,  scorbutic, 
rheumatic,  gouty,  luemorrhagie,  and  other  diatheses.  These 
tendencies  exercise  a  most  powerful  influence  upon  life  and 
health,  and  their  detection  and  treatment  are  matters  of 
great  practical  importance. 

Diatoma'cere  [named  from  Dialnmn,  one  of  the  gen- 
era], an  order  of  microscopic  plants  which  arc  usually 
referred  to  the  class  Algae.  Owing  chiefly  to  the  curious 
movements  which  the  Diatomaceaa  exhibit,  they  hare  been 
by  some  few  naturalists  considered  as  animals,  and  by  others 
as  belonging  to  a  class  of  organisms  intermediate  between 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  :  but  movements  like 
those  of  the  DiatomaceiB  are  by  no  means  absent  from  the 
higher  vegetable  world,  and  are  especially  frequent  among 
the  Protophytcs ;  while  it  is  certain  that  the  organisms  we 
are  considering  are  closely  akin  to  the  Desmidiaceie,  which 
are  confessedly  of  vegetable  nature.  They  also  contain 
cndochrome  (chlorophyll),  which,  however,  is,  during  life, 
of  a  brown  color,  owing  to  the  presence  of  iron. 

Kaeh  diatom  consists  essentially  of  a  single  cell,  and  the 
wall  of  each  cell  is  a  layer  (frustule)  of  silex,  interpene- 
trated by  organic  matter  chemically  identical  with  the 
cellulose  of  higher  plants.  Er.oh  frustule  is  curiously 
marked  with  lines  or  dots,  often  of  the  most  beautiful 
characters  when  seen  under  a  powerful  microscope.  The 
interior  contains  endochrome  and  often  oil-globules.  Many 
diatoms  have  a  protoplasmic  layer  outside  the  frustule,  and 
it  is  upon  contractions  of  this  layer  that  the  motions  above 
alluded  to  are  supposed  to  depend.  Many  of  the  most  in- 
teresting diatoms  are  strung  together  in  filaments ;  others 
are  agglutinated  in  mosses.  Their  reproduction  is  not  well 
understood,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  increase  by  the  conju- 
gation of  cells,  and  also  by  fission. 

The  Diatomaceto  are  found  fossil  in  vast  deposits.  Bcrg- 
mehl,  tripoli,  flint,  and  rotten-stone  consist  principally  of 
these  fossils.  Bog-iron  ore  consists  chiefly  of  these  plants, 
which  in  some  of  the  species  incorporate  large  propor- 
tions of  iron  into  their  trustules.  Diatoms  are  found  in 
guano  and  in  fresh  and  salt  water,  in  some  cases  attached 
by  stalks  to  fixed  objects,  and  in  other  cases  floating  in  the 
water  in  such  numbers  as  to  color  it  with  their  character- 
istic brown  tint.  They  are  eaten  by  the  minute  animals 
which  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  food  of  the  whale.  They 
abound  especially  in  polar  regions,  some  species  ranging 
from  Spitsbergen  in  the  N.  to  Mount  Erebus  in  the  farthest 
8.  A  stratum  eighteen  feet  thick  of  their  fossil  frustules 
underlies  the  city  of  Richmond,  Va.  On  the  Columbia 
Hiver  there  is  a  mass  of  these  fossils  500  feet  thick,  hiv- 
ing specimens  arc  extensively  found  in  soils  and  in  the 
inii'l  of  many  salt-water  inlets  and  harbors.  The  ice  in 
both  polar  regions  is  often  colored  with  them  :  they  also 
occur  alive  in  springs  whose  water  is  near  the  boiling-point. 
(See  CARPENTER  on  "  The  Microscope,"  and  the  articles 
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of  I'rof.  BAII.EY  and  others  upon  this  subject  in  the"  Ameri. 
can  Naturalist,"  vol.  i.  tl  »<  •/.)  CHAS.  W.  GREECE. 

Diiiton'ic  Scale  of  Col'ors,  the  spaces  occupied  by 
the  seven  primary  colors  in  the  solar  spectrum,  and  sup- 
posed l)\-  .\e\Mtin  to  bo  exactly  proportional  to  tin-  len.'ih 
of  strings  that  sound  the  seven  note-  in  the  ilialoni< 
of  music.  It  is  now  known,  however,  that  this  theory  is 
not  well  founded,  although  there  is  an  analogy  between  the 
pitch  of  sounds  and  the  color  of  bodies. 

Diaz  (BARTOLOMET),  a  Portuguese  navigator,  eminent 
for  his  learning,  talents,  and  enterprise.  He  coninuin  I'  I 
an  expedition  sent  in  14KI)  to  explore  the  western  coast  of 
Africa.  He  sailed  or  was  driven  by  the  wind  around  the 
southern  extremity  of  Africa,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Fish  River.  Returning  homeward,  he  discovered  the  cape 
which  ho  had  previously  doubled  unawares,  and  called  it 
Tormentoso,  which  was  soon  exchanged  for  the  namo  of 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  (Cabo  do  Buena  Kspcranza).  Ho  was 
captain  of  one  of  the  ships  in  tho  fleet  of  Cabral,  which 
sailed  for  India  in  1500,  and  ho  perished  by  shipwreck  May 
29  of  that  year. 

Diaz  de  la  Pefla  (NAIU-ISSK-YIIIOILE),  a  French 
painter,  born  at  Bordeaux  Aug.  20,  1809.  He  began  as  a 
landscape-painter,  but  later  he  occupied  himself  with  sub- 
jects of  pure  fancy,  filling  a  crowd  of  small  canvases  with 
nymphs  and  cupids,  and  with  boys  and  girls  dressed  in 
costumes  that  might  pass  for  Eastern,  but  in  which  no 
attempt  at  faithfulness  to  details  is  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  effects  of  color,  which  is  all  the  artist  aims  at,  and 
which  he  is  often  successful  in  obtaining.  At  one  time  tho 
pictures  of  Diaz  fetched  high  prices,  and  when  ho  first 
made  a  namo  it  was  by  work  that  showed  an  original  vein  ; 
but  he  has  greatly  deteriorated,  and  by  flooding  the  mar- 
ket with  pictures  merely  made  to  sell,  he  has  nearly  lost 
all  reputation.  He  obtained  a  third-class  medal  in  1844,  a 
second-class  in  1846,  and  the  first-class  in  1848. — He  has  a 
son,  M.  ECGENE  DIAZ,  who  has  some  local  repute  as  a  musi- 
cal composer.  CLARENCE  COOK. 

Dib'din  (CHARLES),  an  English  musician  and  writer  of 
songs,  was  born  at  Southampton  in  1745.  He  composed 
over  1000  sea-songs,  among  them  "Tom  Bowling  and 
other  favorites  of  the  English  tars.  Died  July  24,  1814.— 
His  son,  THOMAS  DIBDIX,  born  in  1771,  was  an  actor  and 
author  of  innumerable  melodramas,  farces,  etc.,  of  which 
the  best  known  is  "The  Cabinet."  Died  Sept.  16,  1842. 

Dibdin  (THOMAS  FROGXALL),  D.  D.,  an  English  bibliog- 
rapher, born  in  Calcutta  in  1776,  was  a  nephew  of  Charles, 
noticed  above.  He  took  orders  as  a  priest  in  1804.  He 
published,  besides  other  works,  "  Bibliomania"  (1809);  a 
new  edition  of  Ames's  "  Typographical  Antiquities  of  Great 
Britain  "  (4vols.,  1810-19) ;  "  Bibliographical  Decameron, 
or  Ten  Days'  Pleasant  Discourse  over  Illuminated  MSS." 
(1817);  and  "Reminiscences  of  a  Literary  Life"  (2  vols., 
1836).  Died  Nov.  18,  1847. 

Dibrell  (Axrnoxr),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South,  born  in  Virginia  Aug.  19,  1805.  Ho 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  studied 
law,  entered  on  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Lynchburg, 
abandoned  it  for  the  ministry,  and  in  1830  joined  the  Vir- 
ginia Conference,  in  which  he  became  eminent  for  piety, 
talents,  and  zeal.  Died  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  of  yellow  fever, 
Sept.  1,  1855.  T.  0.'  SUMMERS. 

Dirrr'um  [from  the  Gr.  iiVaiot.  "decent,"  "well-or- 
dered,"  alluding  to  the  habits 
of  these  birds],  a  genus  of  tcn- 
uirostral  birds  remarkable  for 
their  beauty,  their  rapid  flight, 
and  the  sweetness  of  their  long- 
continued  though  very  soft 
notes.  They  are  of  small  size, 
and  inhabit  the  highest  trees. 
They  weave  a  purse-shaped  nest 
from  the  down  found  about  the 
seeds  of  many  plants.  The  best 
known  species  are  the  Austra- 
lian dicamm  (Dicmtm  hirundi- 
nncenm)  and  the  Vicfntm  crnen- 
tatum  of  India. 

Di'cast  [(Jr.  J.«a<rnK,  from 
Si«r),  "justice"],  a  name  for  a 
body  of  Athenian  citizens,  con- 
sisting of  6000,  who  were  chosen 
yearly  by  lot  from  the  body  of 
freemen  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting in  the  administration  of 
justice.  They  were  divided 
into  ten  sections,  generally 
about  500  each,  before  which  causes  were  tried.  The  lead- 
ing points  of  law  and  evidence  were  previously  ascertained 
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before  a  magistrate,  and  the  conflicting  issues  were  reduced 
to  a  formal  statement  called  the  anakrisis.  This  was  car- 
ried for  decision  before  a  section  of  the  dicasts,  who  were 
supremo  judges  of  the  law  and  the  fact.  They  were  kept 
in  ignorance  of  the  cause  which  was  to  come  before  them, 
and  each  dicast  was  sworn  to  vote  according  to  the  law  and 
justice.  The  analogies  of  the  system  to  jury  trial  are  ob- 
vious, as  are  also  the  differences  between  the  two  systems. 

The  word  dlcnslerion  was  used  to  denote  the  whole  body 
of  the  dieasts  and  the  place  where  their  session  was  held. 

Dice  (plu.  of  Die),  [Lat.  nlea  and  temitra:  (jr.  poXi'i ;  Fr. 
d(;  It.,  Sp.,  and  Port,  iliuln;  (!cr.  Wiirfel],  small  cubes  used 
in  playing  certain  games  of  chance.  They  are  made  of  bone, 
ivory,  or  close-grained  wood,  having  their  six  sides  marked 
with  dots  or  pips  from  one  up  to  six.  These  dots  are  so  ar-  j 
ranged  that  the  numbers  on  two  opposite  sides  taken  together 
always  count  seven.  The  dice  arc  shaken  in  a  box  called 
a  dice-box,  and  then  thrown  on  a  board  or  table,  and  the  | 
number  of  dots  on  the  upper  faces  decides  the  game.  The 
invention  of  dice  is  very  ancient,  and  is  variously  ascribed 
to  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  and  by  Herodotus  to  the 
Lydians.  Dice  similar  to  those  of  our  day  have  been  found 
in  Thebes.  The  Greeks  gave  the  names  of  their  gods  and 
heroes  to  the  different  throws.  The  game  of  dice  was  pop- 
ular among  the  Romans,  and  it  is  said  that  during  the  j 
decline  of  the  empire  wealthy  Romans  not  unfrequently 
staked  their  whole  fortunes  on  a  single  throw.  Gamblers 
resort  to  the  practice  of  loading  dice  by  adding  lead  to 
them  on  one  side,  so  that  the  higher  numbers  are  almost 
sure  to  turn  up.  When  this  trick  is  suspected,  the  thrower 
should  turn  down  the  mouth  of  the  box  abruptly,  and  this 
will  prevent  the  dice  from  arranging  themselves  unjustly. 
Two  cubes,  supposed  to  be  Etruscan  dice,  but  marked  with 
words  instead  of  pips,  have  given  ground  for  Taylor's  the- 
ory that  the  Etruscan  was  a  Turanian  language,  the  words 
being  assumed  as  numerals. 

Dicen'tra  [from  the  Gr.  ««,  "twice,"  or  "two,"  and 
nirrpor,  a  "  spur,"  a  term  descriptive  of  the  blossom  of 
these  plants],  a  genus  of  herbaceous  perennials  belonging 
to  the  order  Fumariaceaa.  They  arc  found  in  moist,  rich 
woodlands,  and  flower  in  spring.  Among  the  species  native 
in  the  U.  S.  are  Dicentra  Cuettllafia  (commonly  called 
Dutchman's  breeches),  Dicentra  Caundentit  (squirrel  corn), 
and  Dicentra  eximia*  Dicentra  chryaaittha,  found  in  Cali- 
fornia, has  large  golden-yellow  flowers.  Dicentra  apecta- 
biliii,  introduced  from  Japan  about  1846,  grows  sometimes 
to  the  height  of  three  feet,  and  produces  long  racemes  of 
rosy  blossoms  of  great  beauty. 

Dichlamyd'eous  [from  the  Gr.  J«,  "  twice  "  or  "  two," 
and  xAa/iiis,  a  "  short  cloak  "],  a  botanical  term  applied  to 
flowers  or  plants  having  both  calyx  and  corolla.  In  the 
system  of  Decandolle  exogenous  plants  are  divided  into 
dichlamydeous  and  monochlttmydeoiis. 

Dichot'omous  [from  the  Gr.  <t\«,  "double,"  ftnd  rt^a, 
"to  cut"],  two-forked,  a  term  in  botany,  is  applied  to 
branches  or  stems  which  bifurcate,  and  are  repeatedly  di- 
vided into  pairs.  The  stems  of  some  ferns,  the  fronds  of 
some  algae,  and  the  stems  of  several  phanerogamous  plants 
are  dichotomously  branched. 

Dichotomy  [for  etymology  see  DICHOTOMOUS],  an  arti- 
ficial system  for  the  arrangement  of  natural  objects,  based 
upon  principles  of  binary  distinction.  In  logic,  the  division 
of  a  class  into  two  sub-classes,  which  are  opposed  to  each 
other  by  contradiction.  In  anthropology,  the  recognition 
of  two  factors,  and  only  two,  in  man — the  physical  and  the 
spiritual — contrasted  with  trichotomy,  which  recognizes  in 
man  three  factors — viz.  body,  soul,  and  spirit. 

Di'chroism  [from  the  Gr.  ««,  "twice,"  and  XP««, 
"  color  "],  the  property  possessed  by  some  crystallized  bodies 
of  showing  two  different  colors,  according  to  the  direction 
in  which  rays  of  light  pass  through  them.  The  crystals  of 
the  double  chloride  of  palladium  and  potassium  appear 
deep  red  along  the  axis,  and  vivid  green  in  a  transverse 
direction. 

Di'chroite  [etymology  same  as  for  DirnnoisM],  also 
called  I  Dl it c,  a  mineral  so  called  from  the  different  colors 
it  exhibits,  is  a  silicate  of  magnesia,  iron,  and  alumina.  It 
is  found  in  prisms  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system,  and  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  gem. 

Dick  (JAMES  T.),  an  artist  born  in  New  York  City  in 
1834,  was  a  son  of  A.  L.  Dick,  an  engraver  of  good  reputa- 
tion. The  younger  Dick  gained  several  prizes  at  the  ago 
of  fourteen,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Brooklyn 
Art  School  and  of  the  Academy  of  Design.  Died  Jan.  iy 
1868. 

Dick  (THOMAS),  LL.D.,  a  Scottish  author,  born  near 
Dundee  Nov.  24,  1774,  was  educated  for  the  ministry  in 
connection  with  the  S-cession  Church.  He  taught  school 
for  many  years  at  Perth,  and  wrote  numerous  popular  sci- 


entific and  religious  works,  among  which  are  "  The  Chris- 
tian Philosopher"  (1823),  "The  Philosophy  of  Religion" 
(1825),  "  The  Philosophy  of  a  Future  State  "  (1828),  "  Ce- 
lestial Scenery"  (1838),  and  the  "Sidereal  Heavens" 
(1840).  Died  July  29,  1857. 

Dick'ens  (CHAKLKS),  one  of  the  greatest  novelists  that 
England  has  produced,  was  born  at  Landport,  Portsmouth, 
on  Feb.  7, 1812.  His  father  was  John  Dickens,  who  held  a 
position  in  the  navy  pay  department,  and  who  afterwards 
became  parliamentary  reporter  for  one  of  the  London  daily 
papers.  After  studying  in  a  college  near  Rochester,  young 
Dickens  was  placed  in  an  attorney's  office  to  learn  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law.  This  pursuit  proving  uncongenial  to 
his  taste,  he  left  it  and  obtained  a  position  as  reporter  on 
the  staff  of  the  "  Morning  Chronicle."  In  this  paper  ap- 
pearcd  the  first  efforts  of  his  genius,  his  "Sketches  of  Life 
and  Character,"  which  in  1836  were  collected  and  puhli.-hrd 
in  two  volumes  under  the  title  "Sketches  by  Boz."  The 
public  gave  these  a  favorable  reception,  and  in  1837  they 
wrro  followed  by  "  The  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pickwick 
Club,"  which  first  appeared  as  a  serial  in  monthly  parts. 
The  work  had  an  immediate  and  almost  unparalleled  suc- 
cess, and  raised  its  author  at  once  to  the  first  rank  among 
the  popular  writers  of  the  day.  In  its  peculiar  vein  of 
humor  it  has  never  been  equalled  in  English  literature. 
He  was  married  in  1838  to  the  daughter  of  George  Hogarth, 
a  musical  critic,  and  in  the  same  year  appeared  "Oliver 
Twist,"  a  novel  in  three  volumes.  This  was  followed  by 
"  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Nicholas  Nickleby  "  (3  vols., 
1839),  "Master  Humphrey's  Clock"  (1840-41),  and  "Bar- 
naby  Rudgc"  (1841).  In  1841  he  visited  the  U.  S.,  and  in 
the  following  year  appeared  his  "  American  Notes  for  Gen- 
eral Circulation,"  in  which  American  life  and  character 
were  somewhat  severely  satirized.  The  "Notes"  were  fol- 
lowed in  1843—44  by  the  "  Life  and  Adventures  of  Martin 
Chuzzlewit"  (3  vols.),  a  work  which  reflected  still  more  on 
the  faults  and  foibles  of  our  countrymen. 

In  1844,  Mr.  Dickens  went  to  Italy,  whence  he  returned 
in  1845,  and  towards  the  end  of  that  year  he  assumed  the 
chief  editorship  of  the  "  Daily  News,"  a  Liberal  journal 
then  just  established.  He  soon,  however,  resigned  this 
position.  In  1847-48  appeared  his  "Dombcy  &  Son,"  which, 
in  some  of  its  passages  at  least,  is  not  surpassed  by  any  of 
his  works  either  in  power  or  pathos.  It  was  followed  in 
1850  by  "The  Personal  History  of  David  Copperfield," 
which  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  best  of  all  his  novels. 
Certainly  in  none  other  is  the  interest  more  intense  or  better 
sustained  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  It  is  commonly 
understood  that  in  the  story  of  "David  Copperfield"  the 
novelist  has  introduced  many  of  the  incidents  or  circum- 
stances of  his  own  life,  without,  however,  following  so 
closely  the  real  history  as  in  any  way  to  compromise  the 
characters  of  those  with  whom  he  associated.  Among  his 
other  works  may  be  mentioned  "Bleak  House"  (1852), 
"Hard  Times"  (1854),  "Little  Dorrit"  (1857),  "A  Tale  of 
Two  Cities"  (I860),  "Great  Expectations  "  (1862),  "Our 
Mutual  Friend"  (1864-65),  and  "The  Mystery  of  Edwin 
Drood,"  left  unfinished  at  his  death.  "  Household  Words," 
a  weekly  periodical  originated  by  him  in  1850,  had  a  very 
extensive  circulation.  He  afterwards  in  1859  started  an- 
other weekly  journal  entitled  "  All  the  Year  Round."  In 
1867  ho  made  a  second  visit  to  the  U.  S.,  and  met  every- 
where with  a  cordial  and  even  enthusiastic  reception,  lie 
gave  in  the  principal  cities  public  readings  from  his  own 
works,  which  were  attended  by  crowded  audiences.  He  re- 
turned to  his  native  country  in  the  spring  of  1868,  and  died 
at  Gad's  Hill  June  9,  1870.  J.  THOMAS. 

Dick'eyville,  a  post-township  of  Aroostook  eo.,  Me. 
It  has  a  high  school  and  some  manufactures.  Pop.  1851. 

Dick'ins  (JOHN),  a  Methodist  Episcopal  preacher,  born 
in  London  in  1746,  studied  at  Eton,  and  came  to  America 
before  the  Revolutionary  war.  In  1774  he  became  a 
Methodist,  and  soon  began  to  preach.  He  was  one  of  the 
ablest  preachers  of  his  day,  and  contributed  much  to  the 
foundation  of  Cokesbury  College  and  the  Methodist  Book 
Concern.  Died  of  yellow  fever  in  1798. 

Dick'inson,  a  county  in  the  N.  W.  of  Iowa.  Area, 
430  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Okoboji  River,  and 
contains  several  lakes,  one  of  which  is  called  Spirit  Lake. 
The  soil  is  mostly  fertile,  and  grain  is  produced.  Capital, 
Spirit  Lake.  Pop.  1389. 

Dickinson,  a  county  in  E.  Central  Kansas.  Area, 
846  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Kansas  River. 
The  surface  is  partly  occupied  by  extensive  prairies  ;  the 
soil  is  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  hay,  butter,  etc.  arc  produced. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Kansas  Pacific  R.  R.  Capital,  Abilene. 
Pop.  3043. 

Dickinson,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  eo.,  N.  Y. 
Pop.  1990. 
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Dickinson,  a  post-township  of  Cumberland  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  1617. 

Dickinson  (AxxA  ELIZABETH),  an  American  reformer 

and  popular  public  speaker,  was  burn  of  (junker  parents  at 
Philadelphia  iii-t.  i!s,  ISI2.  Her  father  died  when  she  was 
but  two  yarn  "Id,  and  her  early  year!  were  spent  in  poverty. 
She  was  eclurated  in  tho  Friends'  free  schools.  Her  first 
public  speech  was  delivered  in  Jan.,  I  Min.  at  a  meeting  for 
the  discussion  of  women's  rights,  and  at  once  established 
her  reputation.  During  the  civil  war  she  delivered  many 
atriotic  and  politu-al  addresses,  anil  since  that  time  she 
.as  spoken  much  upon  labor  reform,  woman's  suffrage,  ete. 
She  published  in  1868  "  What  Answer?"  a  novel. 

Dickinson  (!)AXIEL  STEVEXS),  LL.D.,  an  American 
Senator  and  lawyer,  born  in  Goshen,  Conn.,  Sept.  11, 1800. 
Ho  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  senate  of  New  York 
in  Is.'iG,  and  became  lieutenant-governor  of  that  State  in 
1842.  In  ISlt  In-  was  chosen  a  Senator  of  the  U.S.  for 
six  years.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  debater,  and  was  the 
leader  of  the  conservative  ("  Hunker  ")  Democrats  of  New 
York.  After  he  retired  from  the  Senate  he  practised  law  at 
Binghamton,  with  a  high  reputation.  In  1861  he  was. 
elected  attorney-general  of  New  York.  During  tho  civil 
war  be  /.ealously  supported  tho  cause  of  the  Union  by  pub- 
lic speeches.  He  was  appointed  district  attorney  for  the 
southern  district  of  New\ork  in  tho  spring  of  1865.  Died 
April  12,  1866.  (See  his  "  Life,"  by  his  brother,  1867.) 

Dickinson  (EDWARD),  LL.D.,  an  American  lawyer, 
was  born  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  Jan.  1,  1803,  graduated  at 
Yale  with  the  highest  honors  in  1823,  studied  at  the  Law 
School  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  in  1826  became  a, 
lawyer  of  his  native  town,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
Hi-  became  treasurer  of  Amherst  College  in  1S35,  holding 
that  position  nearly  forty  years,  greatlv  to  the  advantage 
of  tho  college.  In  1838,  1839,  and  1873  he  was  chosen 
representative  to  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  was 
State  senator  1842-43,  State  councillor  1845-46,  and  a 
Whig  member  of  Congress  1854—55,  having  declined  other 
important  public  trusts.  Ho  was  a  prominent  supporter 
of  tho  railroad  interests  of  his  town  and  State,  and  was 
distinguished  for  integrity,  public  spirit,  and  professional 
success.  Died  June  16, 1874. 

Dickinson  (Jonx),  LL.D.,  an  American  statesman  and 
lawyer,  born  in  Maryland  Nov.  13,  1732.  He  received  bis 
legal  education  in  London,  practised  law  with  success  in 
Philadelphia,  and  was  a  deputy  to  the  first  Colonial  Con- 
gress in  1765.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress in  1774,  and  wrote  for  that  body  several  important 
state  papers,  among  which  was  a  "  Declaration  to  the 
Armies."  He  was  an  eloquent  and  ready  debater.  In  1776 
he  spoke  against  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  ho 
regarded  as  premature,  and  he  was  one  of  tho  few  members 
of  Congress  who  did  not  sign  that  declaration.  He  con- 
sequently became  unpopular,  and  was  defeated  in  the  next 
elivtion,  but  he  served  as  a  private  soldier  in  tho  war  of 
Independence.  In  1779  he  represented  Delaware  in  Con- 
gress. Ho  was  president  of  Pennsylvania  in  1782-85.  He 
wrote  numerous  political  essays,  and  hod  a  high  reputation 
for  learning.  In  1783  he  founded  and  endowed  Dickinson 
College  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  Died  Feb.  14,  1808. 

Dickinson  (Rev.  JOXATIIAX),  a  Presbyterian  theolo- 
gian, born  at  Hatfield,  Mass.,  April  22,  1688,  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1706.  He  preached  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J., 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  was  elected  president  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1746.  He  wrote  several  works 
on  theology.  Died  Oct.  7,  1747. 

Dickinson  College,  next  to  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, is  the  oldest  college  in  the  State ;  the  former  was 
founded  in  1753,  the  latter  in  1783.  As  to  its  establish- 
ment and  its  location  in  Carlisle,  the  board  of  trustees  in 
1784  set  forth  the  following:  "Tho  fitness  of  tho  situation, 
not  only  central  to  the  State,  but  to  tho  several  States  of 
tho  Union,  the  healthfulucss  and  beauty  of  the  country 
around,  recommend  the  fitness  of  tho  situation.  The  great 
embarrassments  learning  lay  under  during  the  war  pointed 
it  out  as  a  virtue  peculiarly  commendable  to  use  our  en- 
deavors to  revive  the  drooping  sciences.  Gratitude  to  God 
fur  the  prosperous  conclusion  of  the  war  laid  us  under  obli- 
gation, our  new  relations  to  the  other  nations  of  tho  world, 
and  especially  the  important  interests  of  religion  and  virtue 
in  this  growing  empire."  In  consequence  of  the  valuable 
gifts  to,  and  personal  interest  in,  the  college  of  Hon.  John 
Dickinson,  "  president  of  Pennsylvania,"  the  institution 
received  his  name.  Tho  lirst  president  was  Charles  Xisbet, 
D.  D.,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  minister  at  MontroM-. 
During  the  Revolutionary  war  his  voiee  was  in  favor  of  the 
colonies.  The  college  has  had  eleven  presidents  :  Charles 
Ni-'n-t,  D.  D.,  elected  17*1  ;  Rohi-rt  Davidson,  1).  D..  in 
1S04;  Jeremiah  Atwatcr,  D.  D.,  in  ISO";  John  M.  Ma.-on, 


D.  D.,  in  1S21  ;  William  Neill,  D.  D.,  in  1824 ;  Samuel  B. 
How,  in  1830;  John  P.  Durbin,  D.  D.,  in  ls:;:;;  K,,bert 
Emory,  D.  D.,  in  1845;  Jesse  T.  Peek,  I).  1).,  in  1848; 
Charles  Collins,  l>.  D.,  in  ls.,:':  Herman  M.  Johnson, 
D.  D.,  in  1S60  :  Robert  L.  Dashiell,  D.  D.,  in  1868  ;  James 
A.  McAuley,  1).  1).,  in  1872. 

The  institution  is  denominational.  Until  1833  it  was 
under  Presbyterian  control,  but  the  division  of  that  Church 
into  the  old  and  new  branches  brought  tho  college  under 
grave  embarrassments.  The  Old  School  kept  the  educa- 
tional funds;  the  New  School  had  a  majority  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  but,  being  without  funds,  transferred  the  college 
to  the  Methodist  denomination,  under  whose  care  it  now 
remains.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  civil  war  it  had 
many  students  from  the  Southern  States;  these  left,  otln  TS 
were  called  to  tho  battle-field,  and  the  college  suffered  in  its 
finances  until  tho  year  of  the  centenary  of  Methodism,  when 
its  endowment  fund  was  increased  $100,000. 

The  course  of  study  retains  the  old  classical  course,  but 
allows  a  divergence  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  from  the 
ancient  languages  in  two  directions— one  in  favor  of  tho 
Hebrew  language  and  literature,  to  accommodate  those 
studying  for  the  ministry ;  and  the  other  in  favor  of  na- 
tural science.  The  old  prominence  of  the  ancient  classics 
has  yielded  much  in  favor  of  modern  languages,  literature, 
and  the  natural  sciences. 

The  buildings  arc  three  in  number.  The  libraries  con- 
tain 26,000  volumes;  the  scientific  apparatus  is  very  exten- 
sive and  valuable.  S.  D.  HILLMAX. 

Dickinson's  Landing,  a  port  of  entry  of  Osna- 
briu-k  township,  Stormont  co.,  Ontario  (Canada),  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  at  the  head  of  the  Corn- 
wall Canal,  96  miles  from  Kingston.  It  has  a  lighthouse. 
Pop.  about  300. 

Dick  Johnson,  a  township  of  Clay  co.,  Ind.     P.  868. 

Dick'son,  a  county  in  the  N.  of  Tennessee.  Area,  600 
square  miles.  It  is  partly  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Cum- 
berland River,  and  drained  by  the  Harpeth.  The  surface  is 
undulating;  the  soil  is  productive.  Tobacco,  wool,  cattle, 
and  grain  arc  staple  products.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Nash- 
ville and  North-western  R.  R.  Capital,  Charlotte.  P.  9340. 

Dickson,  a  township  of  Edwards  co.,  111.     Pop.  526. 

Dickson,  a  township  of  Lewis  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  204. 

Dickson,  a  borough  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  391. 

Dickson  (SAMUEL  HKMM  i.  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  was  born  of 
Scottish  parentage  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Sept.  20,  1798, 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1814,  and  received  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1819.  In  1824  he  be- 
came professor  of  the  institutes  and  practice  of  medicine  at 
Charleston  medical  school  (S.  C.),  was  professor  of  practice 
in  the  University  of  New  York  (1847-50),  and  again  in 
Charleston.  In  1858  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  practice 
at  Jefferson  College,  Philadelphia,  which  he  filled  with 
great  ability.  He  was  the  author  of  several  valuable  works 
and  numerous  brochures  upon  medicine  and  other  subjects. 
Died  Mar.  31,  1872. 

Dicotyled'onons  [from  the  Gr.  ti  (for  lit),  "twice" 
or  "double,"  and  «oTi/Ai){<ii-,  a  "cotyledon"]  Plants,  the 
name  given  to  plants  which  have  the  embryo  furnished 
with  two,  or  more  than  two,  COTYLEDOXS  (which  see).  More 
than  two  are  of  rare  occurrence,  but  are  found  in  the  fir, 
larch,  spruce,  etc.  of  the  Coniferse.  As  a  general  rule,  cxo- 
gcns  are  dicotyledonous,  while  endogens  are  almost  always 
monocotyledonous.  (See  EXOGEXOIS  PLANTS.) 

Dicta'tor  [Fr.  rliclnlenr,  from  the  Lat.  dido,  dictation, 
to  "say  often,"  to  "dictate"],  the  title  of  an  extraordinary 
magistrate  in  the  republic  of  ancient  Rome,  who  was  in- 
vested with  nearly  absolute  power  for  a  period  of  six 
months,  and  was  irresponsible.  Dictators  were  appointed 
when  the  republic  was  in  danger,  or  when  an  important 
crisis  demanded  the  prompt  decision  and  vigorous  action 
of  a  single  executive  chief.  The  first  dictator,  according 
to  some  authorities,  was  Titus  Lartius,  who  was  appointed 
5fll  B.  C. ;  the  last,  Marcus  Junius  Pcra  (216  B.  C.).  In 
general,  no  one  could  be  made  dictator  who  had  not  pre- 
viously been  consul.  It  is  doubtful  whether  election  by 
the  curiae  was  necessary  to  his  appointment,  but  the  nom- 
ination by  the  consul  was  indispensable.  The  dictator  ap- 
pointed a  magiiiter  eqiiitum  ("master  of  tho  horsemen  ), 
who  in  his  absence  acted  as  his  deputy  or  lieutenant.  The 
office  of  dictator  was  at  first  confined  to  patricians,  and  the 
first  plebeian  dictator  was  C.  Man-ins  Hutilus,  appointed 
in  356  B.  C.  The  power  of  tho  dictators  was  subji-'T  to 
thi-i-  limitations:  they  could  not  touch  the  treasury,  they 
were  not  permitted  to  leave  Italy,  nor  to  ride  through  Rome 
on  horseback  without  the  consent  of  tin-  people.  The  dic- 
tatorships of  Sulla  and  Ciesar,  both  of  whom  transcended 
their  limitations,  were  irregular  and  illegal,  entirely  differ- 
ent from  the  former  dictatorships. 
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Dictionary  [Modern  Latin,  didiiniarium,  from  tlictio, 
a  "  word,"  nnd   -nrium,  a  suffix,  denoting  a  "place  where 
things  are  kept;"  Fr.  dietinmnire  ;  It.  tlizioiuin'ii:  fp.  dic- 
eionnriu],  a  book  giving  the  words  of  a  language  in  alpha- 
betical order,  and  explaining  their  meaning.     It  is  also  a 
general  term  for  works  on  science,  literature,  and  art,  giv- 
ing information  under  separate  classified  heads,  and  in  mod- 
ern times  under  heads  alphabetically  arranged.  The  multi- 
plication of  books  upon  history,  science,  and  literature  has 
made  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  body  of  knowledge  in  spe- 
cific branches  of  inquiry  to  the  form  of  dictionaries,  with 
the  topics  alphabetically  arranged  for  convenience  of  refer- 
ence.     The  earliest  work  of  the  kind  is  in  the  Chinese 
language,  compiled  about  1100   IS.  C.      One  of  the  first  j 
lexicographers   among  classic   writers    was  M.   T.  Varro 
(128-116  B.  C.),  but  the  most  celebrated  dictionary  of 
antiquity  is  the  "  Onomasticon "  of  Julius   Pollux,  com- 
pleted early  in  the  third  century.     In  modern  times  the 
first  Latin  dictionary  was  published  by  Balbi  of  Genoa 
(1460).     Sebastian    MUnster's  "  Chaldce  Dictionary"  ap- 
peared in  1527;  Pagninus's  "Lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage"   (1529);  Stcphens's  "Thesaurus"  (1535);  Erpe- 
nius's  "Arabic  Dictionary"  (1613) ;  Schindler's  "  Lexicon 
Pentaglottum  "  (1612);  Castell's  "Lexicon  Heptaglotton  " 
(1669);  Moreri's"Dictionnaire"(1673);  Bayles  "Histori- 
cal and  Critical  Dictionary  "  and  the  "  Dictionary  of  the 
French  Academy  "  (1694) ;  Dr.  Johnson's  "  English  Diction- 
ary" (1755);  Grose's  "Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue" 
(1785);  Walker's  "Dictionary"  (1791);  Webster's  (1806); 
Webster's  "American  Dictionary"  (1828);  revised  edition, 
unabridged  (1864) ;  Richardson's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language"  (1835-37;  reissued  with  a  supplement  in 
1856);  Worcester's    (1830-60);  J.  L.  Grimm's  "German 
Dictionary  "  ("  Deutches  Wb'rterbuch,"  begun  in  1852  ;  still 
unfinished).     Among  works  of  the  kind  may  also  bo  men- 
tioned Wm.  Smith's  "Dictionary  of  Antiquities"  (1842), 
"  Dictionary  of  Biography  "  (1849),  and  his  "Dictionary 
of  Ancient  Geography     (1857).     His  "Bible  Dictionary" 
(1860-63)  and  his  Latin  Dictionaries  (1855  and  1870)  are 
valuable.      Littrfi's    "  Dictionnairo   do   la   Langue    Fran- 
caiso"  (1863-73);  the  Greek-German  Lexicon  of  Passow, 
translated  into  Greek-English  by  Liddell  and  Scott,  and 
enlarged   by    Drisler ;    Yonge's    English-Greek    Lexicon, 
greatly  enlarged  by  Drisler ;  Barretti's  Italian  Dictionary ; 
Adler's  German  and  English  Dictionary  (1848),  and  So- 
phocles' Dictionary  of  Byzantine  Greek  (1860),  are  among 
the  best  works  of  the  kind.     E.  A.  Andrews's  Latin  Dic- 
tionary, based  upon  that  of  Freund,  and  the  lexicographic 
works  of  the  late  Prof.  Anthon,  are  of  much  value.    Quite 
recently  much  attention  has  been  given  in  the  U.  S.  to  the 
compilation  of  dictionaries  of  the  aboriginal  languages  of 
the  country — a  task  upon  which  much  valuable  labor  has 
been  bestowed. 

Dic'tyogens  [from  the  Gr.  SI'KTVOK,  a  "net"  or  "net- 
work"], a  name  proposed  by  Lindley  for  a  sub-class  of 
plants  included  by  other  botanists  among  endogenous 
plants.  While  they  agree  with  cndogens  in  the  structure 
of  the  embryo,  they  are  distinguished  by  having  net- 
veined  instead  of  parallel-veined  leaves,  and  the  growth 
of  their  stems  appears  to  be  partly  exogenous  and  partly 
endogenous.  The  most  important  natural  orders  referred 
to  this  class  arc  Dioscoreacese  and  Smilacea?,  and  among 
the  plants  are  the  different  species  of  yam  and  sarsapa- 
rilla. 

Dicyn'odon  [from  the  Gr.  ii  (for  Sit),  "twice"  or 
"  two,"  Kviav,  a  "  dog,"  and  oSovy  (gen,  ofiorrov),  a  "  tooth  "J, 
literally,  having  two  tusks  or  canine  teeth,  the  name  ap- 
plied to  a  genus  of  fossil  reptiles  whose  remains  have  been 
found  in  South  Africa.  Animals  of  this  genus  united  in 
their  structure  the  characteristics  of  different  reptiles.  The 
closed  orbits  and  sharp,  compressed  jaws  covered  with  a 
horny  plate  ally  it  closely  to  the  tortoise,  but  it  also  has 
affinities  with  the  lizard  and  crocodile.  It  takes  its  name 
from  a  pair  of  sharp-pointed  tusks  growing  downward, 
one  from  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  articulating  sur- 
faces of  the  vertebrae  being  hollow,  it  may  be  supposed 
these  reptiles  were  good  swimmers;  and  if  they  were  in- 
habitants of  the  water,  the  construction  of  the  bony  pas- 
sages of  the  nostrils  proves  that  they  must  have  come  to 
the  surface  to  breathe  air. 

Didac'tic  [Gr.  5.J<«Tuc(k.  from  IMama.  to  "teach"],  a 
word  signifying  skilled  in  teaching,  imparting  instruction. 
DIDACTIC  POETRY,  a  term  applied  to  that  poetry  the 
chief  object  of  which  is  to  teach  some  art,  science,  or  sys- 
tem of  philosophy.  Among  the  most  remarkable  examples 
of  ancient  didactic  poems  are  the  following :  Lucretius's 
"Do  Rerum  Natura"  (designed  to  explain  and  defend  the 


("On  the  Poetic  Art").  Many  fine  didactic  poems  have 
also  been  written  in  modern  times.  Among  the  principal 
of  these  are  Vida's  "  Art  of  Poetry  "  ( "  De  Arte  Poetica  ) ; 
Boileau's  "Art  of  Poetry"  ("L'Art  po6tique");  Pope's 
"Essay  on  Criticism"  and  "Essay  on  Man;"  Darwin's 
"  Botanic  Garden ;"  and  most  of  Cowper's  longer  poems. 
Didclphys.  See  OPOSSUM. 

Diderot  (DENIS),  a  French  philosopher,  born  at  Lan- 
gres  Oct.  5,  1713,  and  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  was  des- 
tined for  the  Church,  and  later  for  the  law,  but  eagerly 
embraced  the  study  of  literature.  His  father,  a  prosperous 
cutler  of  stern  character,  withdrew  from  him  all  support 
upon  his  refusal  to  pursue  his  professional  studies.  Among 
his  first  writings  were  "  Essai  sur  le  MeVite  et  sur  la  Vertu" 
and"Lettro  sur  les  Aveugles"  (1749),  which  last  estab- 
lished his  reputation,  but  cost  him  a  year's  imprisonment. 
His  earlier  works  were  all  written  under  the  duress  of  pov- 
erty. His  reputation  is  founded  chiefly  on  the  "  Encyclo- 
paedia" ("Encyclopedic,  ou  Dictionnaire  raisonn6e  des 
Sciences,  des  Arts  ct  Metiers"),  of  which  he  and  D'Alem- 
bert  were  joint  editors.  He  wrote  the  articles  on  ancient 
philosophy,  history,  and  on  the  arts  and  trades,  and  super- 
vised other  parts  of  the  work.  He  expended  many  years 
on  this  arduous  labor,  for  which  he  was  qualified  by  great 
quickness  of  intellect  and  extent  of  information.  Grimm 
expressed  the  opinion  that  he  had  perhaps  the  most  ency- 
clopedic head  that  ever  existed.  The  first  volume  of  this 
work  was  published  in  1751.  The  government  suspended 
the  publication,  because  it  advocated  infidel  doctrines,  but 
it  was  finished  in  1765.  Catharine  II.  of  Russia  granted 
him  a  pension  in  1765,  and  invited  him  to  St.  Petersburg, 
whither  he  went  in  1773,  but  he  soon  returned  to  France. 
Among  his  works  are  novels  entitled  "The  Nun"  and 
"  Jacques  the  Fatalist."  He  is  considered  as  the  chief  of 
the  skeptical  philosophers  called  Encyclopedists.  Died  in 
Paris  July  30,  1784.  His  complete  works  were  published 
by  Naigron  (15  vols.,  1798;  new  cd.,  22  vols.,  1821).  (Sec 
DAMIRON,  "Mfmoire  sur  Diderot,"  1852;  CARLYLE,  "Es- 
say on  Diderot;"  ROSEXKKANZ,  "  Lebcn  und  Wcrke  Dide- 
rots,"  2  vols.,  1866.) 

Did'his  (SALVirs  JULIANUS),  a  Roman  emperor,  born 
at  Milan  in  133  A.  D.  He  had  a  high  command  in  the 
army,  and  was  chosen  consul  with  Pcrtinax,  after  whose 
death  (193  A.  D.)  the  praetorians  offered  the  empire  at 
public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  Didius,  who  was 
very  rich,  gave  6250  drachmas  to  each  soldier,  and  was 
proclaimed  emperor.  After  he  had  reigned  nearly  two 
months  he  was  killed  (June  1,  193)  in  his  palace  by  his 
soldiers.  He  was  succeeded  by  Severus. 

Di'do  ("the  fugitive"),  [Gr.  Ai&i],  whose  real  name 
was  Elissa  or  Klisa,  a  daughter  of  the  Tyrian  king 
Matgen,  after  whose  death  she  and  her  younger  brother 
Pygmalion  (Piimelium)  were  to  reign  conjointly.  But 
Pygmalion,  aided  by  democratic  partisans,  usurped  the 
whole  authority,  and  procured  the  assassination  of  her 
husband,  Zicharbaal  (the  Sichseus  of  Virgil).  She  then 
fled  with  many  Tyrians  by  sea,  and  founded  Carthage 
about  870-860  B.  C.  Virgil  has  been  charged  with  com- 
mitting an  anachronism  in  representing  her  as  contem- 
porary with  JEncas.  (See  VIRGIL,  "JEncii,"  i.,  ii.,  and  iv.) 
Didot  (FRANfOis),  born  at  Paris  in  1689,  was  the  foun- 
der of  a  famous  house  of  printers  and  type-founders  in 
Paris.  Died  Nov.  1,  1757.  The  business  was  carried  on 
by  his  sons,  FRANCOIS  AMBROISE  (born  in  1730,  died  July 
10,  1804),  who  made  improvements  in  the  printing-press 
j  and  paper  manufacture,  and  PIERRE  FRANCOIS.  Of  the 
sons  of  the  former,  PIERRE  (born  1760,  died  Dec.  31,  1853, 
leaving  as  his  successor  his  son  JULES)  took  charge  of  the 
printing-house  in  1789,  and  published  magnificent  folio 
editions  of  Virgil,  Horace,  Racine,  and  other  classic  authors ; 
and  FIRMIN  (born  1764,  died  April  24,  1836)  took  charge 
of  the  type-foundry,  improved  the  art  of  stereotyping, 
and  became  known  also  as  an  author  and  translator.  His 
|  business  was  inherited  by  his  sons,  AMHROISE  FIUMIN  (born 
j  Dec.  20,  1790)  and  HYACINTHE  FIRMIS  (born  Mar.  11, 
1794). 

Didron  (Anoi.rnE  NAPOLEON),  a  French  archaeologist, 
born  at  Hautvillcrs  (Marne)  Mar.  13,  1806.  He  began  in 
1844  to  publish  "Annalcs  Archfologiques,"  devoted  to  me- 
diicval  art  and  antiquities.  His  chief  work  is  "Christian 
Iconography"  (1843).  Died  Nov.  13,  1867. 

Didym'inm  [from  the  Gr.  KSv^tx,  a  "twin"],  a  rare 
metal,  so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  lanthanum,  and 
the  difficulty  of  separating  the  two.  It  is  a  dyad,  its  sym- 
bol D;  atomic  weight,  96.  It  forms  a  protoxide  (D20), 
which  is  a  powerful  base,  and  forms  with  acids  rose-  or 
violet-colored  salts.  It  was  discovered  in  1 841  by  Mosander. 
Did'ymns  [Gr.  AiJvjiot],  a  grammarian  of  Alexandria 
in  Egypt,  was  born  about  62  B.  C.,  and  was  surnamed 
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CH  xu-KNTEitrs.  lie  was  noted  for  his  fecundity  as  a  writer, 
find  in  said  to  have  written  nearly  4000  treatise*,  mostly 
frivolous,  on  various  subjects.  AH  of  his  works  have  per- 
ished. 

Didymus  (THK  BUND),  ope  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  his  iifjc.  Ma-  horn  ill  Alexandria  A.  II.  808,  became  blind 
in  his  II I'lh  year,  and  was  at  111'-  head  of  the  theological 

school  in  Ale.xiiinlrin  fr .'i'JO  to  ;!!i."i,  Die  year  in  which  he 

1 1<  <l.  His  most  Important  extant  works  are  a  treatise  upon 
the  "  Spirit"  and  a  treatise  upon  the  "  Trinity." 

Die  (am-.  /'••(  ]''»'tutiin-itin),  a  walled  town  of  France, 
department  of  Droine,  on  the  river  Drome,  20  miles  K.S.  I-;. 
of  Valence.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  paper,  and  it 
the  seat  of  a  Catholic  bishop.  Pop.  in  1S66,  ::?i'.:'. 

Die  (plu.  Dies),  in  coinage,  the  instrument  by  which 
impressions  are  stamped  upon  coins.  The  intended  device 
is  first  engraved  upon  a  plug  of  forged  steel,  which,  when 
complete,  is  hardened,  and  is  called  a  malrljr.  From  this, 
by  means  of  a  powerful  fly-press,  an  impression  in  relir/it 
taken  upon  another  piece  of  soft  steel,  which,  when  duly 
shaped  ami  hardened,  is  called  the  punch.  From  this  again 
indented  impressions  upon  pieces  of  steel  are  taken,  which, 
being  shaped  in  the  lathe  and  tempered,  arc  the  diet.  A. 
good  pair  (if  dies  will  sometimes  yield  from  two  to  three 
hundred  thousand  impressions  before  they  become  too  much 
worn  for  use. 

Die-sinking  has  acquired  increased  importance  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  extension  of  the  process  of  stamping 
metal.  Many  kinds  of  work  formerly  made  by  the  ham- 
mer and  punch  are  now  shaped  by  a  few  blows  between 
suitable  dies.  As  examples  of  these  we  may  mention  the 
ornamental  work  of  gas-fittings,  buttons,  common  jewelry, 
ornamental  trays,  dishes,  boxes,  small  parts  of  firearms,  etc. 
For  such  purposes  a  pair  of  dies  is  required — one  in  relief, 
the  other  in  intaglio — and  the  metal  is  pressed  between 
tin-in.  The  astonishing  cheapness  of  many  of  the  metallic 
wares  is  mainly  duo  to  the  use  of  dies  for  doing  by  a  single 
blow  the  work  that  formerly  required  long  and  tedious 
manipulation. 

DIK,  in  architecture,  is  that  part  of  a  pedestal  which  lies 
between  its  base  and  its  cornice. 
DIE  (plu.  DICK).     See  DICE. 

Die'bitsch,  surnamed  SABALKANSKI  (HANS  KARL 
FRIKIIKH-II  ANTON),  COUNT,  a  Russian  general,  born  in 
Silesia  May  13,  1785.  He  served  at  the  battle  of  Austcr- 
litz,  1805,  and  became  a  major-geaeral  in  1812.  Having 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battles  of  Liltzen,  Dresden, 
and  Leipsie,  ho  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general 
in  1813.  He  was  appointed  chief  of  the  imperial  staff  about 
1820.  Having  obtained  command  of  an  army  in  the  war 
against  the  Turks,  he  took  Varna  in  1828,  and  became 
general-in-chief  in  1S29.  He  defeated  the  Turks  and 
crossed  the  Balkan,  hence  his  title  SADALKANSKI  ("  Trans- 
Balkanian  ").  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal, 
anil  in  Jan.,  1831,  took  command  of  an  army  sent  to  sub- 
due the  Polish  insurgents.  After  the  indecisive  battles  of 
IVa^'u  and  Ostrolenka,  he  died  of  cholera  June  10,  1831. 
(See  BEI.MO.VT,  ••  (inif  Dicbitsch,"  1830.) 

Die'denhofen,  a  fortified  town  in  Elsass-Lothringen, 
on  the  left  hank  of  the  Moselle,  14  miles  below  Meti.  Pop. 
7155. 

DiePfenbach  (JOIIANN  FRIEDRICH),  a  skilful  Prussian 
surgeon,  born  in  Konigsberg  Feb.  1,  1794.  He  graduated 
in  1822,  and  began  to  practise  in  Berlin,  where  he  gained 
a  high  reputation.  He  was  a  professor  in  the  University 
of  Berlin,  and  wrote,  besides  other  works,  "Die  Operative 
Chirurgie"  (12  vols.,  1844-48).  He  made  improvements 
in  plastic  surgery.  Died  Nov.  11,  1847. 

Dielec'tric  [from  the  Or.  «.«,  "between,"  and  the- 
Iridty],  a  non-conducting  body  which  permits  the  force  of 
electricity  to  act  through  it.  For  example,  the  interposi- 
tion of  thin  glass  plntc-s  docs  not  prevent  electric  induction 
from  taking  place ;  hence  glass  is  dielectric. 

Die'men,  vnn  (  AXTIMVY),  a  Dutch  naval  officer,  born 
at  Kuilenburg  in  15'j:i.  He  served  for  many  years  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  IMIMUU-  an  admiral.  He  was  appointed 
governor-general  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  in  Ki.'lfi.  and 
sent  out  in  1642  an  exploring  expedition  under  Al» 
man.  who  discovered  A  an  Diemen's  Land.  Died  at  Buta- 
via  April  1<J,  1645. 

Die'penbeck,  van,  written  also  Dicpenbeke 
(AiutAH AM),  an  eminent  Hutch  historical  painter,  horn  at 
Bois-le-Due  in  ll>»7,  was  a  pupil  of  Rubens.  In  Kill  ho 
was  chosen  din-dor  of  the  Academy  of  Antwerp.  He 
painted  with  facility  on  glass  and  tapestry,  imitated  Ru- 
bens with  great  freedom,  and  pained  a  high  reputation  by 
his  skill  in  composition  ami  coloring.  Among  his  works 
is  a  series  of  fiftv-eight  designs  called  "  The  Temple  of  the 
Muses."  Died  in  1675. 


Dieppe,  a  seaport-town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Scine-Infcrieure, is  on  the  English  Channel  at  the  month 
of  the  river  Arques,  and  at  the  northern  terminus  of  the 
Rouen  and  Dieppe  Railway,  .'ill  miles  X.  of  Rouen,  and  I  IJ 
miles  by  rail  N.W.  of  Paris;  lat.  49°  55'  N..  Ion.  1°  5'  E. 
It  stands  between  two  high  ranges  of  chalk-cliffs,  and  is 
defended  by  a  wall  and  a  eastle  built  on  a  high  cliff.  Ves- 
sels of  500  tons  can  enter  the  harbor  at  high  water,  but  at 
low  tide  the  harbor  is  nearly  dry.  Dieppe  hat  a  town-hull, 
theatre,  and  public  library;  also  manufactures  of  wan-he,.. 
lace,  fine  linen,  paper,  nixl  ivory  wares.  It  was  fornicrlv 
the  principal  port  of  France,  and  is  now  one  of  the  nice-t 
fashionable  watering-places  of  that  country.  Dieppe  i«  a 
favorite  landing-place  of  English  tourists  visiting  France. 
Pop.  19,946. 

Di'cs  I'rae,  a  Latin  hymn  written  about  the  year  1250 
by  a  Franciscan  friar,  Thomas  da  Celano,  commencing — 

"  Dies  Ira,  dies  Ilia, 
Solve!  meclura  In  favilla, 
Te»te  David  cum  Sibylla." 

Day  of  Wrath !  On  that  dread  day 
In  ashes  earth  shall  pass  away. 
Attest  the  King's,  the  Sibyl's,  lay. 

The  Western  Church  soon  gave  it  a  place  in  its  offices  as  the 
"  Sequence  for  the  Dead,"  BO  called  because  in  the  Roman 
mass  it  is  sung  between  the  Epistle  and  the  Qospel,  following 
immediately  after  the  Gradual  Hymn,  when  that  is  sung. 
In  an  English  form  it  has  also  been  adopted  into  the  hymn- 
books  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  into  the  new  Hymnal 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  onr  country.  It  is 
chief  among  the  "  Seven  great  Hymns  of  the  Mediaeval 
Church,"  among  which  are  "Jerusalem  the  Golden,"  "  Come, 
Holy  Ghost"  (Veni  Snu'-i-'  tyiViVm),  etc.  Of  all  these 
sacred  lyrics  none  can  compare  in  point  of  sublimity  or 
touching  pathos  with  the  "  Dies  Ira?.'  For  centuries  it  has 
been  the  favorite  alike  of  Roman  and  Protestant  Christen- 
dom. The  most  renowned  of  modern  poets,  composers,  and 
divines  have  bent  in  admiration  at  its  shrine,  and  multi- 
tudes have  essayed  in  vain  to  transfer  its  force  and  beauty 
to  their  own  language.  (Am.  Ch.  //•<•. 

The  composition  is  evidently  suggested  by  the  words 
of  Zephaniah,  in  the  Vulgate  :  "  Thai  Day,  a  Day  of  Wrnlh, 
a  day  of  trouble  and  distress,  a  day  of  wasteness  and  de- 
solation, a  day  of  darkness  and  gloominess,  a  day  of  clouds 
and  thick  darkness,  a  day  of  the  trumpet  and  alarm  against 
the  fenced  cities  and  against  the  high  towers!"  which  the 
opening  stanza,  already  quoted,  coupled  with  the  third 
stanza — 

"Tuba  minim  spargens  sonum, 

Per  sepulcra  re^lonum, 

Coget  mimes  ante  thronum" — 

forcibly  renders,  though,  with  poetical  license,  the  latt 
trumpet  " «con«riB</  a  wondrous  sound"  through  " earth's 
sepulchres,"  and  "  compelling  all  before  the  throne "  for 
judgment,  is  substituted  for  the  battle-trumpet  which 
"  alarms  "  the  "  fenced  cities."  The  translations  and  ver- 
sions of  this  hymn  in  modern  languages  are  numbered  by 
scores,  perhaps  by  hundreds;  but  the  Latin  verse  of  the 
Franciscan  monk,  simple  and  easy  as  it  appears  at  the  first 
glance,  has  in  it  a  secret  force  which  baffles  the  ingenuity 
and  skill  of  translators.  "After  a  close  scrutiny,  we  must 
confess  (says  the  "Amcr.  Church  Review  ")  that  the  version 
of  Dr.  Irons  (the  one  adopted  in  '  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modern,' '  The  People's  Hymnal,' and  our  new  Hymnal) 
expresses  most  clearly  the  language  and  force  of  the  origi- 
nal. The  second  best  (which  many  rank  as  fie  btil)  has 
an  historic  interest  attached  to  it;  for  it  was  the  work  of 
our  own  Christian  soldier  and  statesman,  Major-General 
John  A.  Dix,  late  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
while  in  command  of  Fortress  Monroe  during  the  war  with 
the  South.  As  when,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Christian 
Church,  the  Vandal  legions  encompassed  his  beloved  city 
and  diocese  of  Hippo,  the  holy  Augustine  found  time  and 
opportunity  to  compose  his  immortal  '  City  of  God/  so,  in 
the  darkest  days  of  a  cruel  war,  the  rhythms  of  Thomas  da 
Celano  found  a  fitting  exponent  in  the  person  of  one  who 
was  alike  true  to  his  country  and  faithful  to  his  God." 
(Amer.  Church  Rfrinr,  April,  1873.)  The  third  best  Eng- 
lish translation  is,  according  to  the  same  authority,  one  by 
Dr.  Abraham  Coles,  an  American  who  has  made  thirteen 
excellent  versions.  The  words  of  the  "  Dies  Ira;"  consti- 
tute the  principal  subject  of  the  music  of  the  famous  "  Hf - 
qniem"  of  Mo/.art,  to  which,  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  composed,  a  mysterious  interest  is  attached. 

J.  G.  BAIINAKII.  (".  N.  Army. 

Di'esis  [<tr.  Ktnt,  a  "gradation."  from  8m',  "  through," 
and  ii)w«,  to  "send  "],  in  music,  an  interval  less  than  a  com- 
ma. The  harmonica!  diesis  is  the  difference  between  the 
small  and  the  great  semitone,  as  from  C  to  C  sharp,  and 
from  C  to  D  flat. 
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DIESKAU,   VON— DIFFERENTIAL  THERMOMETER. 


Dies'kau,  von  (Lrnwio  AUBUST),  a  German  officer, 
born  in  17t)l,  entered  the  French  service.  He  commanded 
a  force  which  marched  from  Canada  in  1755,  and  attacked 
Fort  Edward  in  New  York.  Hero  he  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner  by  the  British.  Died  near  Paris  Sept.  8, 
1707. 

Diest,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  South 
Brabant,  on  the  river  Demer,  17  miles  N.  E.  of  Louvain, 
is  strongly  fortified.  It  has  manufactures  of  hosiery  and 
woollen  goods,  and  exports  much  good  beer.  It  was  taken 
by  Marlborough  in  1705.  Pop.  7501. 

Dies'terweg  (FRIEDRICH  ADOI.IMI  WII.HELM),  an  emi- 
nent German  teacher  and  writer,  born  at  Siegen  Oct.  29, 
17'JO.  He  taught  in  Berlin,  and  published  numerous  edu- 
cational works.  Died  July  7,  18G6. 

Di'et  [from  the  Gr.  Siaira,  "  manner  of  living,"  "  main- 
tenance ;"  Lat.  diitta],  a  term  signifying  in  its  popular 
sense  the  food  and  drink  which  are  taken  to  maintain  life. 
Originally,  however,  the  term  included  all  the  conditions 
of  living,  such  as  clothing,  shelter,  and  exercise.  (See 
Foon,  by  EDWARD  SMITH,  M.  D.,  LL.B.,  F.  II.  S.,  London.) 

Di'et  [Lat.  iliirtn;  from  the  Gr.  Amtrau.  to  "govern  "], 
the  name  of  the  assembly  of  the  German  states,  which, 
originating  at  a  very  remote  period,  was  reconstituted  by 
the  emperor  Charles  IV.  in  1356.  The  sessions  were  made 
permanent  at  Ratisbon  in  1663,  and  were  removed  to 
Frankfort  by  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhino  in  1806. 

Dietary,  Military.     See  SUBSISTENCE  OF  ARMIES. 

Diet'erichs  (JOACHIM  FRIEDRICH  CHRISTIAN),  a  Ger- 
man veterinary  surgeon  and  writer,  born  at  Stcndal  in 
1792.  He  published,  besides  several  professional  works, 
a  treatise  **0n  the  Education  of  Horses*'  (1825)  and  a 
"Manual  of  the  Practical  Knowledge  of  Horses"  (1834). 

Dieteri'ci  (KARL  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM),  a  Prussian 
political  economist,  born  in  Berlin  Aug.  23,  1790.  He 
became  professor  of  political  economy  at  Berlin  in  1834, 
director  of  the  national  bureau  of  statistics  in  1844,  and 
member  of  the  Berlin  Academy.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  "Public  Welfare  in  the  Prussian  States" 
(1846)  and  "Manual  of  the  Statistics  of  the  Prussian 
State,"  continued  by  his  son  (1858-61).  Died  July  29, 
1859. — His  son,  FRIEDRICH  DIETERICI,  has  published  an 
Arabic  grammar  and  edited  Arabic  writings.  He  was  born 
July  6,  1821,  and  became  professor  at  Berlin  in  1850. 

Dietet'ics  [from  the  Gr.  tuura,  "manner  of  living"], 
that  branch  of  medicine  which  treats  of  food  and  drink. 
In  a  wider  sense  it  may  treat  of  the  recovery  or  mainten- 
ance of  health  by  means  of  correct  habits  with  regard  to 
eating,  drinking,  exercise,  the  wearing  of  proper  clothes, 
etc.  (See  HVOIENE,  by  PROF.  HENRY  HARTSHORNE.) 

Die'trich,  or  Dietricy  (CHRISTIAN  WILIIELM  ERNST), 
a  German  painter  and  engraver,  born  at  Weimar  Oct.  30, 
1712.  Among  his  works  is  an  "Adoration  of  the  Magi." 
Died  April  24, 1774.  (See  monograph  on  his  works,  in  Ger- 
man, by  J.  F.  LINCK,  Berlin,  8vo,  1846.) 

Dieu  et  moil  Droit  [Fr.],  ("God  and  my  right"), 
the  motto  of  the  royal  arms  of  England.  It  was  the  parole 
given  by  Richard  I.  at  the  battle  of  Gisors  in  1198,  and 
was  assumed  by  him  and  his  successors,  but  it  did  not 
appear  on  the  broad  seal  until  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
Queen  Anne  substituted  "Semper  eadem"  for  the  old  motto, 
but  the  latter  was  restored  by  George  I. 

Diez  (FRIEDRICH  CHRISTIAN),  Pn.  D.,  a  German  philol- 
ogist, was  born  at  Giessen  Mar.  15, 1 794.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  modern  literature  at  Bonn  in  1830.  He  pub- 
lished "The  Life  and  Works  of  the  Troubadours"  (1829), 
a  "Grammar  of  the  Romance  Languages"  (1842;  entirely 
new  ed.,  3  vols.,  1850-60),  and  an  "Etymological  Diction- 
ary of  the  Romance  Languages"  (1853;  3d  ed.  1869). 

Difference  [Lat.  differentia,  from  dif  (for  dit), 
"apart,"  and  /fro,  to  "bear"],  in  arithmetic  and  algebra, 
is  the  excess  of  one  quantity  over  another,  or  the  result 
of  the  operation  of  subtraction. 

DIFFERENCE,  in  logic,  is  that  quality  which  distinguishes 
the  species  from  its  genus,  and  is  said  logically  to  be  part 
of  the  essence  of  the  object;  e.  y.  to  the  genus  "animal  " 
add  the  difference  "  having  the  power  of  articulate  speech," 
and  we  obtain  the  species  "man" — a  species  distinguished 
from  all  other  animals  by  that  peculiarity. 

Difference  Engine,  the  name  given  to  calculating- 
machines  which  operate  by  the  method  of  differences.  Such 
are  the  calculating-machines  of  Babbago  and  Scheutz.  (See 
CALCULATING-MACHINES.) 

Differences,  Method  of,  in  algebra,  a  method  of 
finding  any  distant  term  of  a  series,  or  the  sum  of  a  definite 
number  of  terms,  by  means  of  the  differences  between  the 
initial  terms,  the  differences  of  their  differences,  and  so  on. 


A  first  order  of  differences  is  found  by  taking  each  term 
of  the  series  from  the  next  term  following.  Thus,  if  the 
series  be  a,  b,  c,  d,  etc.,  the  first  order  of  differences  is 
b  —  n,  c  —  b,  d  —  c,  etc.;  and  the  first  of  these  (b  —  a)  may  be 
indicated  by  d\.  The  second  order  of  differences  will  be 
found  by  taking  each  first  difference  from  the  next  follow- 
ing first  difference,  and  the  first  of  the  second  differences 
may  be  indicated  by  </j.  In  like  manner  are  found  f/s,  dt, 
etc.  If  the  law  of  the  series  be  expressed  by  a  formula  in 
which  the  indices  of  the  powers  of  the  variable  arc  integral, 
or  which  is  capable  of  being  transformed  into  such  an  one, 
the  differences  of  the  order  denoted  by  the  highest  power 
of  the  variable  will  be  equal,  and  those  of  higher  orders 
will  be  zero.  Thus,  if  this  highest  power  be  the  m"1,  there 
will  be  m  orders  of  differences.  Then,  putting  T  for  tho 
»"•  term  after  the  first,  or  the  (>i  -f  I)"1  of  the  series, 

ii(.i— I)         «(ii— l)(n— 2) 
T-a  +  mfc  +  '-jy-rf,-!--      j^         rf3 + 


1.2.3 


To  find  the  sum  of  it  terms  of  the  given  series,  a,  b,  c, 
d,  etc.,  prefix  zero  to  this  series,  and  form  a  new  series,  of 
which  each  succeeding  term  shall  be  the  sum  of  all  the 
terms  of  the  given  series  up  to  the  term  of  the  same  name  ; 
as  0,  a,  a  +  b,  a  +  b  +  c,  etc.  It  is  evident  that  the  terms 
a,  b,  c,  d,  etc.  of  the  given  scries  form  the  first  order  of 
differences  of  the  new;  the  first  order  of  differences  of  tho 
given  series,  the  second  order  of  the  new,  and  so  on.  Tho 
(H  -f  l)th  term  of  this  new  series  will  therefore  be  the  sum 
of  n  terms  of  the  given  series;  and  representing  this  sum 
by  S,  we  shall  have, 

,,(«—!)         «(«—  !)(«—  2) 
g  =  „  a  +  _  -_,/,  +  --    _  -  rf,  .........  + 


«(« — 1) (n — m) 

1.2.3 (m+T)  dn 


F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 


Differencial,  a  term  belonging  to  mathematical  anal- 
ysis. When  a  variable  quantity,  as  x,  is  taken  in  two 
states  indefinitely  near  to  each  other,  as  x  and  x  +  h,  the 
infinitely  small  difference,  h,  is  called  the  differential  of  the 
variable,  and  is  written  in  analysis,  dx.  If  the  given 
quantity  is  not  x  itself,  but  a  function  of  x,  say  f'(x),  then, 
when  x  becomes  x  +  h,  F(x)  becomes  F(x  +  h),  and  the 
differential  is  F(x  +  h)  —  F(x),  which  may  bo  written 
F'(x,  h).  The  analytic  method  which  is  founded  on  differ- 
entials is  called  the  differential  calculus.  (See  CALCULUS.) 

Differential  Calculus.  See  CALCULUS,  by  GEN.  J. 
G.  BARNARD,  U.  S.  Army. 

Differencial  Coefficient,  in  thecalculus,  is  the  value 
of  F'(x,  h)  as  defined  in  the  last  article,  divided  by  h  —  dx, 
the  differential  of  the  variable.  Putting  u  for  F(x),  and  «' 
for  F(x  +  h),  then  the  differential  of  F(x),  which  is  F(x  +  h) 

—  F(x)  =  ti'  —  ti,  and  is  written  du.     Hence,  --—  =  —  ---  —  ' 

is  tho  only  quite  general  expression  for  the  differential  co- 
efficient of  a  function.  But  if  the  function  is  purely  alge- 
braic, more  explicit  forms  may  be  found.  Thus,  let  F(x) 
=  x™.  And  in  the  expression  for  the  differential  of  F(x), 
viz.  dn  —  F(x  +  h)  —  F(x)  =  (x  +  h)m  —  xm,  develop  the  first 
expression,  and  we  shall  have,  du  =  xm  4-  mxm  ~l,  h  +  m  . 

'^~-^x">  -  2,  K*  +  .........  7,  •»-.•<••». 

Substituting  dx  for  Ti,  and  then  dividing  by  the  same, 
i.  e.  dx,  there  results, 

dn  m  —  1  m  —  1      m  —  2 

—  —  =  m  .  xm  ~~  l  +  m.  —  (l  —  xm  —  2ax  +  m.  —  -  —     —  -  —  xm  ~  3 
ax  2  2.0 


in  which  all  the  terms  multiplied  by  the  infinitely  small 
factor  dx  and  its  powers  are  of  no  appreciable  value  com- 

pared with  mx"  —  ',  the  first  term.    Consequently,  -  ••  = 

mxm  ~  !,  or  tho  differential  coefficient  of  any  power  of  a 
single  variable,  is  found  by  multiplying  the  given  expres- 
sion by  the  exponent  of  the  power,  and  then  diminishing 
this  exponent  by  unity.  The  differential  coefficient  of  an 
algebraic  function  consisting  of  more  terms  than  one  is  tho 
sum  of  the  differential  coefficients  of  the  several  terms. 
The  differential  coefficient  of  any  algebraic  function  is 
identical  with  the  derivative  of  that  function.  (See  DE- 
RIVED FUNCTION.)  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Differencial  Resol'vent,  a  certain  linear  differen- 
tial equation  of  the  (n  —  l)th  order  which  is  satisfied  by 
each  of  the  roots  of  an  equation  of  the  ?ith  degree,  whose 
coefficients  are  functions  of  a  single  parameter. 

Differencial  Thermom'cter  is  a  thermometer  for 
indicating  very  slight  variations  of  temperature.  The  in- 
strument as  here  described  was  invented  by  Sir  John  Les- 
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lie.  It  consists  of  two  glass  bulbs  connected  by  a  narrow 
tube,  which  is  usually  bent  in  the  form  of  a  U.  The  bulbs 
arc  uppenno.-t,  ami  are  filled  with  air,  while  the  tube  con- 
tains a  column  of  mercury  or  sulphuric  acid.  The  measure- 
ment U  effected  by  thr  expansion  of  the  air  in  one  of  the 
bulbs.  This  instrument  is  fur  more  sensitive  than  mercu- 
rial and  moat  other  thermometers,  on  ing  to  the  greater 
expansive  power  of  ^ase.-.  It  is  e-timaled  (hut  a  change  t 
not  greater  I  ban  the  r.nunth  part  of  a.  degree  Fahrenheit  can  | 

In-  iii'lii-atetl  by  it.     Tile  different  i;ll  t  llennolllel  cr  has  of  late 

in  a  great  measure  licen  Mipcrs.Med  for  delicate  meaHure- 
incnt.s  of  tomperaturo  by  the  THKIIMOI'II.K  (which  sec). 

Ditterentia'tion  is  the  operation  in  mat  hematics  by 
which  the  differential  of  :i  function  is  ili>tiTiiiined.  The 
allied  operation,  which  leads  to  the  'letcrminution  of  the  de- 
rived function  I  or  differentia!  coefficient),  is  usually  termed 
derivation.  The  partial  different  iation  of  a  function  of 
two  or  more  independent  variables  is  the  differentiation  of 
that  function,  on  the  hypothesis  that  one  only  of  these 
variables  suffers  change.  **  Finite  differentiation"  is  the 
operation  by  which  the  difference  of  a  function  correspond- 
ing to  a  finite  difference  of  the  variable  is  determined.  The 
term  is  also  used  to  denote  the  process,  of  development  in 
plant*  and  animals  from  simple  to  complex  organizations. 

UitTrac'tion  [from  the  Lat.  ill/  (for  ill*),  "apart,"  and 
yVmi'/o,  frtirtnm,  to  "  break  "],  in  optics,  a  deviation  or  de- 
flection which  the  rays  of  light  undergo  in  passing  very  near 
any  opaque  body.  It  had  been  observed  by  Grimaldi,  but 
Newton  first  explained  its  cause.  Let  a  beam  of  solar  light, 
reflected  horizontally,  be  admitted  into  a  dark  chamber 
through  a  small  round  hole,  and  received  on  a  white  screen. 
If  the  hole  have  a  sensible  diameter,  the  image  of  the  sun 
on  the  screen  will  suffer  no  sensible  alteration  of  color;  but 
if  we  place  in  the  axis  of  the  beam,  and  at  a  distance  of 
five  or  six  feet  from  the  hole  through  which  it  is  admitted, 
a  metallic  plate  having  a  very  fine  puncture,  and  inter- 
cepting all  other  light  than  that  which  passes  through  the 
puncture,  the  appearance  on  the  wall  will  be  surrounded 
with  several  concentric  colored  rings,  covering  a  space  far 
exceeding  in  extent  that  which  the  solar  beam  would  have 
oc/npied  if  its  rays  had  followed  their  rectilinear  direction. 
By  substituting  a  very  narrow  slit  for  the  puncture  in  the 
plate,  or  several  punctures  or  slits  close  to  each  other,  very 
beautiful  phenomena  are  produced.  (See  OPTICS.) 

Diffusion  of  Gases.     See  GAS. 

Digam'ma  [Or.  tiyaMftci,  "double  gamma,"  from  Si, 
for  81?,  "double,"  and  yiji/i".  "gamma"  (the  third  letter 
(r)  in  the  Greek  alphabet),  so  called  from  its  shape  (F)],  an 
ancient  aspirate  or  consonantal  Greek  letter,  chiefly  found 
in  the  -Eolio  dialect.  It  docs  not  occur  in  extant  literature, 
various  substitutes  having  been  employed  for  it,  but  its 
form  and  name  have  been  preserved  by  the  scholiasts.  In 
many  instances  it  disappeared  altogether  from  the  words 
where  it  was  anciently  employed ;  in  others  it  became  ft,  4, 
v,  or  o,  or  took  the  form  of  a  simple  rough  breathing.  In 
Latin  and  in  the  Teutonic  languages  we  find-  abundant 
traces  of  the  (ireek  digamma.  Thus,  the  old  JEolio  pro- 
noun Fat  (the  Attic  oc)  is  the  Latin  t/ui;  the  Latin  name 
for  the  city  IV/i'.i  is  given  in  the  Greek  as  'Yc'Ai),  B«A<a,  and 
'EA«x  ;  the  Greek  olxof  is  the  Latin  rfei/«/  olio?  is  rnnoii; 
and  the  digamma  lost  from  the  Greek  vavs  reappears  in  the 
Latin  tmi  /*.  The  digamma  is  not  found  in  the  Homeric 
writings,  but  its  influence  is  perceptible  in  the  metre,  as 
was  first  shown  by  Bentloy.  The  /Eolians  called  the  di- 
gamma Fan  (the  Hebrew  Vau),  and  it  was  used  in  Beeo- 
tian  monumental  inscriptions  us  late  as  200  B.  C.  (See 
HKYXK.  "  Homer's  Hind  "  ( ISO'.'),  HKRMAXX'S  ••  Review  of 
Hcyne"  (ISO:!),  BOKCKII,  "On  the  Versification  of  Pindar" 
(ISO'.I),  and  the  Greek  grammars  of  BUTTMANX,  KI'HNER, 
and  V  M.I'Y.)  Oigamma  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  most 
important  definite  integrals,  now  of  extensive  use  in  math- 
em:)  '  irs. 

Dig'by,  a  county  in  the  W.  of  Nova  Scotia,  bordering 
on  the  Atlantic.  The  surface  is  hilly.  Copper  is  found 
here.  Capital,  Digby.  Pop.  in  1871,  17,0:;7. 

DiKhy,  a  seaport-town,  capital  of  the  above  county,  is 
on  the  Hay  of  Fundy  and  on  Digby  Neck,  about  110  miles 
W.  of  Halifax.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  academy.  Maekerel 
ami  herrings  of  good  quality  arc  exported  from  this  place. 
Shipbuilding  and  the  lumber-trade  are  largely  carried  on. 
Pop.  about  1300. 

Digby  (GEORRR),  carl  of  Bristol,  an  English  royalist 
noted  Cor  his  instability  ami  inconsistency  in  po lilies,  was 
born  in  Madrid  in  Ilil2.  Having  been  exiled  during  the 
civil  war.  he  went  to  Franco  ami  became  a  Catholic.  He 
returned  homo  in  IfifiO.aiid  rashly  impeached  Lord  Claren- 
don in  1663.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Elvira,"  a  comedy. 
Died  Mar.  20,  1677. 

Digby  (Sir  KEXELM),  F.  R.  S.,  a  learned  English  author, 


a  son  of  Sin  KVKKAUD  (born  in  15X1,  and  execute.!  .Ian.  .10, 
1606,  for  abetting  the  Gunpowder  Plot),  was  born  June  11, 
1603.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  at  the  court 

of  Charles  I.,  and  was  a  royalist  in  If ivil  war.     In  1636 

he  was  converted  to  the  Catholic  Church.  He  passed  much 
time  in  France,  and  was  an  associate  ot  D  If 

wife  was  Venctia  Anasta  .  a  well-known  beauty. 

He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a  "  Treati:e  on  the  Nature 

ol    Bodlet  "  <  till  I  ],  ••  The  lio.U  mid  S.ul  ,,C  Man."  ••  I   I 

cal  Secrets,"  a  famous  treatise  on  sympathetic  cures,  and 
"Private  Memoirs  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  "  (1827).  Died 
in  London  Juno  11,  1663. 

Digby  (KKXKI.M  HKXIIY),  M.  P.,  was  born  in  Ireland 
in  1SOO,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and,  having  become  a 
Roman  Catholic,  devoted  himself  to  scholastic  theology  and 
mediaeval  antiquities.  He  published  "  The  Broad  S> 
Honor"  (1829),  "Mores  Catholic!"  (1840),  "  C'ompitum  " 
(1851),  and  other  works,  which  have  many  warm  admirers, 
and  are  imbued  by  the  nobler  characteristics  of  Middle  Age 
thought. 

Digest,  in  legal  terminology,  is  a  condensation  or  sys- 
tematic arrangement  of  laws,  statutes,  or  decisions.  The 
name  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  Pandects  of  Justinian. 

Digester,  Papin's  [named  from  Denis  Papin,  a 
French  savant,  who  invented  it  in  1681],  an  invention  by 
which  bodies  may  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  high-pres- 
sure steam  or  water  raised  above  its  ordinary  boiling  tcm- 
|  pcraturo  to  400°  F.,  and  sometimes  higher.  The  digester 
is  a  strong  boiler  made  of  copper  or  iron,  with  a  tightly- 
adjusted  cover  furnished  with  a  safety-valve.  It  has  the 
power  of  dissolving  even  bones,  and  has  been  employed  in 
France  to  a  considerable  extent  in  preparing  soup  from 
bones. 

Diges'tion  [Lat.  digatin,  from  til  (for  rfit),  "  apart," 
and  yero,  gettum,  to  "  carry"  (diycro,  the  compound  verb, 
often  means  to  "distribute,"  to  "dissolve");  Qer.  Ver- 
daumnj],  a  physiological  process  observable  in  all  animals 
(with  the  exception  of  certain  entozoa,  which  appear  to 
have  this  work  performed  by  proxy),  and  which  constitutes 
one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
It  is  believed  that  vegetables  absorb  their  nourishment 
without  any  process  analogous  to  digestion  :  while  it  is  re- 
garded as  certain  that  every  animal  requires  to  have  its 
food  undergo  digestion — that  is,  a  mechanical  and  chemical 
change,  effected  by  the  agency  of  the  animal  economy, 
preparatory  to  absorption  and  conversion  into  nutritive  ma- 
terial. This  process,  in  man  and  the  higher  animals,  seems 
to  commence  before  the  food  is  swallowed.  During  masti- 
cation the  saliva  becomes  mixed  with  the  food,  and  imme- 
diately begins  to  convert  the  starchy  parts  into  grape-sugar, 
a  step  preliminary  to  its  absorption  into  the  blood.  This 
|  process  is  further  carried  on  by  the  other  secretions  of  the 
alimentary  canal ;  and  the  sugar  thus  produced,  together 
with  that  eaten  in  the  form  of  sugar,  is  absorbed  by  the 
mucous  membranes,  and  passes  directly  into  the  blood  with- 
out change,  except  that  cane-sugar  and  milk-sugar  are 
changed  (probably  for  the  most  part  in  the  intestines)  into 
grape-sugar  before  absorption. 

The  action  of  the  stomach  upon  food  is  partly  mechan- 
ical, partly  solvent,  and  partly  chemical.  The  chemical 
action  is  to  some  extent  catalytic— t.  e.  not  explicable  by 
ordinary  theories  of  chemical  reaction.  The  gastric  juice, 
the  principal  secretion  of  the  stomach,  contains  two  active 
elements — free  acid  (chiefly  lactic  acid)  and  pepsin.  The 
most  important  part  of  their  action  is  the  solution  of  the 
nitrogenous  parts  of  the  food,  and  their  conversion  into 
albuminoso  (peptone).  The  albuininose  is  absorbed  by  the 
coats  of  the  stomach,  and  passes  directly  into  the  portal 
circulation,  while  the  sugar,  much  of  the  starch,  and  prob- 
ably all  of  the  fat,  pass  on  to  be  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  pancreatic  juice,  the  bite,  and  the  intestinal  fluids. 
The  pancreatic  juice  has  the  power  of  digesting  fats  by 
converting  them  into  a  fine  emulsion,  which  is  absorbed  to 
some  extent  by  the  veins,  but  principally  by  the  lacteals. 
It  also  converts  cane-sugar  and  starch  into  grape-sugar, 
which  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  intestinal  veins.  The 
pancreatic  juice  probably  completes  the  digestion  of  such 
albuminous  matters  as  have  escaped  digestion  in  the  stom- 
ach, being  assisted  in  this  work  by  the  intestinal  secretion. 
The  bile  is  believed  to  be  auxiliary  to  the  other  secretions 
in  the  intestinal  digestion,  but  its  part  in  the  process  is  by 
no  means  well  ascertained.  C.  W.  GREKXK. 

Digges,  an  English  family,  several  members  of  which  at- 
tained note  as  scholars  and  writers. — I.KON  u;t>.  born  at  Bar- 
ham,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  died  about  1573.  He  wrote 
"  Teetonicon  :  Measuring  of  Land,"  etc.  (1556),  an  arith- 
metic, and  a  military  treatise  entitled  "Stratonieo>."  which 
was  enlarged  by  his  son  THO\IA<  idied  I.i96),  who  e<l 
his  lather's  works  and  published  'MYlestiaH  irbs."  ••  Pan- 
tometria,"  a  geometrical  work,  etc. — SIR  DfDLF.v,  son  of 
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the  last  named  (1583-1039),  was  the  author  of  "  Right  and 
Privileges  of  the  Subject"  (1042)  and  the  "  Compleat  Am- 
bassador" (1655). — His  son  Dr/DLBY  published  "Unlaw- 
fulness of  Subjects  Taking  up  Arms  against  their  Sov- 
ereign "  (1643).  Died  in  1642. 

Digh'ton,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Bristol  CO., 
Mass.,  on  the  Old  Colony  and  Newport  11.  K.,  6  miles  S.  of 
Tauntou.  It  gives  its  name  to  the  Dighton  Roek,  a  stone 
bearing  a  rude  inscription,  which  has  been  by  some  at- 
tributed to  the  Northmen.  This  rock  is  in  the  adjoining 
town  of  Berkley.  Dighton  has  important  fisheries,  and 
manufactures  of  cotton,  shoddy,  paper,  white  lead,  and 
iron.  It  has  seven  churches,  and  is  extensively  engaged 
in  the  raising  of  strawberries.  Pop.  1817. 

Dig'it  [Fr.  dnigt,  from  the  Lat.  (tiijitut,  a  "finger"],  in 
arithmetic,  one  of 'the  ten  symbols,  0,  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  by  which 
all  numbers  are  expressed.  In  astronomy  the  term  is  used 
in  speaking  of  eclipses  to  denote  the  twelfth  part  of  the 
diameter  of  the  sun  or  moon.  Thus  the  eclipse  is  said  to 
be  of  ten  digits  if  ten  parts  of  twelve  of  the  disk  are  con- 
cealed. It  is  also  a  measure  of  dimension  equal  to  the 
breadth  of  a  finger,  and  estimated  at  about  three-fourths 
of  an  inch. 

Digita'lis  [from  the  Lat.  digitate,  the  "  finger  of  a 


a  native  of  Great  Britain,  the  species  are  mostly  found  in 
Southern  Europe  and  different  parts  of  Asia.  Ditjitalta 
purpiirea  has  narcotic  and  poisonous  leaves  and  seeds, 
which  are  valued  for  their  medicinal  properties.  The  fresh 
leaves  are  cathartic  and  emetic,  and  when  dried  are  admin- 
istered in  diseases  of  the  heart,  brain,  and  nervous  system, 
in  which  they  act  as  a  powerful  sedative.  They  contain  a 
crystalline  principle  called  digitalin.  Several  of  the  species 
are  cultivated  in  gardens. 

Dig'itate  [Lat.  digitalut,  from  rliyitus,  a  "finger"],  a 
botanical  term  applied  to  compound  leaves,  the  leaflets  of 
which  are  all  borne  on  the  apex  or  tip  of  the  petiole,  as 
the  clover  and  horse-chestnut.  Such  leaves  are  also  called 
palmate, 

Digitigra'da,  or  Dig'itigrades  [from  the  Lat.  <%- 
itus,  a  "  finger,"  and  grwKof,  to  "  walk  "],  a  term  applied 
to  those  carnivorous  quadrupeds  that  walk  on  their  toes. 
A  group  of  Carnivora  is  so  called  in  the  system  of  Cuvier. 
Among  the  Digitigrada  are  included  the  cat,  the  dog,  the 
hyaena,  weasel,  etc. 

Digna'no,  a  town  in  Austria,  province  of  Triest,  in  a 
fertile  region.  Pop.  6405. 

Digne  (anc.  Dinia),  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Basses-Alpcs,  on  the  river  Bl£one,  60  miles 
N.  E.  of  Marseilles.  It  has  a  cathedral,  a  public  library, 
and  several  tanneries ;  also  a  trade  in  almonds,  prunes, 
grain,  honey,  wax,  and  hemp.  It  has  given  title  to  a  bishop 
since  340  A.  D.  Pop.  7002. 

Dig'nitary  [from  the  Lat.  dignitas,  "  dignity "  or 
"worth"].  In  the  canon  law,  this  term  signified  origin- 
ally an  ecclesiastic  of  higher  rank  than  an  ordinary  priest. 
To  this  class  exclusively  belonged  all  bishops,  deans,  and 
archdeacons,  but  it  now  includes  also  prebendaries  and 
canons.  Any  officer  of  high  rank  may  be  called  a  dignitary. 

Digres'sion  [Lat.  dignuio,  a  "  stepping  aside,"  from 
di,  "  apart,"  and  gradior,  yre»m>,  to  "  go,"  to  "  step  "],  the 
act  of  deviating  or  wandering  from  the  main  subject  or 
argument  in  writing  or  oral  discourse ;  in  astronomy,  the 
apparent  distance  of  the  inferior  planets,  Mercury  and 
Venus,  from  the  sun.  Mercury  is  never  seen  at  a  greater 
distance  than  about  28°  from  the  sun ;  this  is  called  its 
greatest  digression. 

Dihong',  also  called  Sanpoo',  a  large  river  of  Asia, 
rises  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Himalayas,  traverses  part  of 
Thibet,  and  bursts  through  that  mountain-chain  near  lat. 
28°  15'  N.  It  unites  with  another  river  to  form  the  Brahma- 
pootra. 

Dijon  (anc.  Dibio),  a  handsome  town  of  France,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Cote-d'Or,  is  delightfully  situated  in 
a  plain  on  the  river  Ouche,  about  175  miles  S.  E.  of  Paris 
and  120  miles  N.  of  Lyons,  with  both  of  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  railway.  Its  environs  are  remarkably  beau- 
tiful. Dijon  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Burgundy.  It  is 
well  built,  has  spacious  and  clean  streets,  and  is  enclosed 
by  ramparts.  Among  the  principal  public  edifices  are  the 
palace  of  the  princes  of  Condfi ;  the  cathedral,  a  Gothic 
structure  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century;  the  noble 
Gothic  church  of  Notre  Dame :  a  theatre  and  town-hall. 
Dijon  has  a  large  public  library,  a  botanic  garden,  and  an 
acadfinie  milrei-Hilfrii-f  ;  also  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth, 
blankets,  hosiery,  chemical  products,  and  cotton  fabrics. 


Its  prosperity  is   largely  derived  from  the  trade  in  Bur- 
gundy wines.     Pop.  39,193. 

Dike  [Dutch,  dyk;  Ger.  Deich ;  Fr.  di/jne  or  levee],  an 
embankment  or  mound  erected  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  or 
of  a  river  in  order  to  prevent  inundation.  Such  embank- 
ments raised  along  the  Mississippi  River  are  called  levies. 
The  coasts  of  Holland  are  protected  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  sea  by  dikes  constructed  on  a  grand  scale  and 
in  a  systematic  manner.  A  large  part  of  that  country  is 
so  low  that  it  would  be  overflowed  by  the  sea  during  high 
tides  if  it  were  not  protected,  partly  by  natural  sandhills 
or  dunes  and  partly  by  artificial  dikes.  The  latter  are  also 
raised  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  Waal,  and  other  rivers 
near  their  mouths.  The  dikes  are  broad  at  the  base,  and 
are  usually  of  such  magnitude  that  there  is  room  on  the 
top  for  a  public  road.  The  fabric  is  strengthened  by  wil- 
lows, either  growing  or  interwoven  as  wicker-work  on  the 
sides  of  the  dike,  which  should  present  a  very  gradual 
slope  towards  the  sea  or  river.  The  AmmopJiitii  and  other 
creeping  grasses  are  carefully  cultivated  on  some  of  the 
dykes,  and  contribute  much  to  their  security.  The  base  is 
often  faced  with  masonry,  and  protected  by  vast  heaps  of 
stones  (usually  brought  from  Norway),  and  by  rows  of 
piles  projecting  six  or  seven  feet  above  ground,  connected 
by  timber,  and  filled  in  with  fascines  weighted  with  stones. 
The  most  stupendous  of  these  embankments  are  the  dykes 
of  the  Holder  and  of  West  Kappel,  at  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Walcheren.  The  term  dike,  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Fr.  diyne,  is  also  applicable  to  BREAKWATERS, 
JETTIES  (which  see),  and  also  the  stupendous  dams  of  Hol- 
land constructed  for  engineering  purposes,  the  most  re- 
markable of  which  is  the  recent  work  by  which  the  Y  is 
isolated  from  the  Zuyder  Zee  (see  CAXAL),  and  also  that 
by  which  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  Maas  has  been  obstruct- 
ed. (See  "Prof.  Papers  Corps  of  Engineers,"  No.  22.) 
REVISED  BY  J.  G.  BARNARD,  U.  .S'.  Army. 

Dilapidation  [Lat.  dilapidatio,  from  di  (for  die), 
"apart,"  and  lapit  (gen.  lapidif),  a  "stone"],  originally 
the  falling  apart  of  the  stones  in  a  building,  is  used  in 
ecclesiastical  law  where  an  incumbent  of  a  benefice  suffers 
the  parsonage-house  or  outhouses  to  fall  down  or  decay  for 
the  want  of  necessary  repairs,  or  commits  any  wilful  waste 
of  the  inheritance  of  the  Church. 

Dilem'ma  [Gr.  UAwiia,  from  Si  (for  Jis),  "twice," 
"double,"  and  the  verbal  noun  AT^fxa,  an  "assumption." 
from  Aop/Saro,  to  "  take ;"  Lat.  dilemma']  is  a  syllogism  with 
a  conditional  premiss,  used  to  prove  the  absurdity  or  false- 
hood of  some  assertion.  A  conditional  proposition  is  as- 
sumed, of  which  the  antecedent  is  the  assertion  to  be  dis- 
proved, and  the  consequent  is  a  disjunctive  proposition 
setting  forth  the  supposition  on  which  the  assertion  can 
be  true.  If  the  supposition  be  denied,  the  assertion  must 
also  be  denied.  Thus,  if  A  is  B,  either  C  is  D  or  E  is  F ; 
but  C  is  not  D,  and  E  is  not  F;  therefore  A  is  not  B.  The 
dilemma  was  called  the  sylloyismu*  cnntutus  ("horned  syl- 
logism"), the  two  members  of  the  consequent  being  the 
"  horns  of  the  dilemma,"  on  which  the  adversary  is  caught. 
Since  there  may  be  more  than  two  horns  to  the  dilemma 
(giving  us  a  trilemma,  tetralemma,  or  polylemma),  Hamil- 
ton proposes  the  term  hypothetica-disjunctive. 

Dilettan'te  [from  the  Lat.  diligo,  dileetum,  to  "  love  "], 
an  Italian  term  naturalized  in  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, was  originally  synonymous  with  an  amateur  or 
lover  of  the  fine  arts.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  person 
who  pursues  an  art  without  serious  purpose  or  for  mere 
amusement,  and  is  often  used  as  a  term  of  reproach  for 
one  whose  knowledge  is  superficial  and  affected. 

Dili  I  Ian  I  i  Soci'ety,  The,  was  established  in  Great 
Britain  in  1760  to  encourage  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  They 
sent  an  expedition  to  the  East  in  1764,  and  published  in 
1769  the  first  part  of  the  "  Ionian  Antiquities,"  the  third 
part  of  which  appeared  in  1840.  Chandler's  "  Travels  in 
Asia  Minor  "came  out  in  1775,  and  his"  Travels  in  Greece  " 
in  1776.  The  "  Unedited  Antiquities  of  Attica"  appeared 
in  1817,  and  "Antique  Sculpture"  in  1835.  The  society 
consists  of  fifty  members. 

Diligence  [a  Fr.  word  signifying  "  diligence,"  "speed," 
"promptness"],  a  four-wheeled  public  vehicle  used  in  Eu- 
rope. The  French  diligence  is  very  strongly  built,  and 
drawn  by  four  or  six  horses  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an 
hour.  The  front,  called  the  cnupf,  holds  three  persons,  the 
second  compartment  (the  ititerieur)  six,  and  the  rottmdc, 
entered  from  behind,  also  holds  six.  Diligences  are  also 
'  used  in  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Russia  ;  the  German 
diligence  (Eilwagen  and  Postwagcn)  is  attached  to  the 
post-office.  Diligences  are  much  less  used  than  formerly, 
owing  to  the  facilities  of  railway  travel. 

Dilke  (CHARLES  WF.NTWORTH),  an  English  editor,  born 
Dec.  8,  1789.  He  purchased  in  1830  "  The  Athcnseum," 
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which  In-  edited  with  ability  and  success  until  IMI>.  He 
was  afterwards  editor  of  the,  "  Daily  News,"  a  liberal  jour- 
nal. I  in-. I  in  I -hi. 

Dilke  (Sir  CIIAIII.KS  WKNTWMHTII),  BART.,  an  English 
ri-pu  Id  i.-an  jiulii  ii-ian.  is  the  grandson  of  the  preceding,  and 
son  of  Sir  Charles  U'enlworth  Dilke,  M.  I'.,  editor  of  tin; 
"  Athcnii'tlill,"  wlni  was  u<;li\  i-ly  connected  with  tin'  exhibi- 
tions of  1S51  nnil  isili:.  Hi'  was  liurii  Si-|,t.  4,  is  1:1,  edu- 
.-•ili-il  at  Cambridge,  ami  i-alli-il  to  tin-  bar  ill  IHfiti.  Jle 
travelled  through  the  I'.  S.,  and  on  his  return  published 
"(Jrcater  Britain,  a  Record  of  Travel  in  English-Speaking 
Countries  during  1866-67"  (1868),  which  speedily  passed 
through  several  editions,  and  procured  the  author's  election 
to  Parliament  for  Chelsea,  lie  is  a  recognized  leader  of 
tho  republicans  in  England.  Ho  is  the  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  "  Athenaeum." 

Dill,  a  plant  of  tho  order  Umbcllifcrap,  having  com-  i 
pound  umbels,  yellow  involute  petals,  dorsally  compressed  i 
lenticular  fruit,  mid  the  border  of  the  calyx  minute  and  j 
five-toothed.     The  common  dill  (Antihunt  yrnmilcHi),  an  | 
annual  or  biennial  plant,  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  has  long  been  eultivateil  for  its  stimulant 
and  earrninath  i- M'I  d~.    It  is  also  highly  aromatic,  and  tho 
leaves  are  used  to  flavor  sauces,  etc.    Dill-seed  i«  adminis- 
tered in  the  form  of  dill-water,  obtained  from  oil  of  dill,  a 
pale-yellow  essential  oil.     The  fruit  nf  tho  Amtti>t»t  Sotoa, 
which  grows  in  the  East  Indies,  is  used  for  flavoring  and 
medicine. 

Hi  I'lanl's,  a  township  of  Etowah  CO.,  Ala.     Fop.  962. 

Dil'len  [I, at.  liil/min*],  (.IOIIANN  JAKOB),  M.  D.,  a 
German  botanist,  born  at  Darmstadt  in  1687.  In  1721  he 
removed  to  London,  where  he  edited  Kay's  "Synopsis  of 
Plants"  (1724).  He  obtained  in  1728  the  chair  of  botany 
founded  by  Shcrard  at  Oxford.  Ho  published  "  Hortus 
Elthamcnsis"  (1732)  and  a  good  "History  of  Mosses" 
(1741).  Diod  April  2,  1747. 

Dillenia'ceie  [from  Dittenia,  one  of  its  genera,  named 
after  the  above],  a  natural  order  of  plants  containing  about 
200  species,  allied  to  tho  Ranunculacerc  and  Magnolioeeie. 
They  are  mostly  trees  or  shrubs,  and  natives  of  tropical 
countries.  They  have  thick,  leathery  leaves,  without  sti- 
pules, and  generally  alternate;  flowers  sometimes  in  ra- 
cemes, sometimes  solitary,  with  five  persistent  sepals  and 
five  deciduous  petals ;  numerous  stamens;  fruit  consisting 
of  two  to  five  carpels,  and  the  seeds  have  an  aril.  They 
are  generally  astringent,  and  several  species  are  valued  as 
medicine,  while  others  are  excellent  as  timber.  Many  of 
the  Dillenias  are  conspicuous  for  the  beauty  of  their  flower 
and  foliage. 

Dil'lingen,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  Suabia, 
on  the  Danube,  24  miles  N.  W.  of  Augsburg.  It  is  enclosed 
by  old  walls,  has  a  palace,  three  Catholic  churches,  a  gym- 
nasium, and  a  Catholic  institution  for  deaf  and  dumb  girls, 
with  which  is  also  connected,  since  1869,  an  institution  for 
cretins.  The  university,  which  was  established  in  1554, 
and  was  a  chief  seat  of  the  Jesuits,  was  suppressed  in  1809. 
The  town  has  also  manufactures  of  cutlery.  Pop.  5220. 

Dil'lingham  (1'Ari.)  wns  born  in  Shutesbury,  Mass., 
in  1800,  removed  with  his  father  to  Waterbury,  Vt.,  in  1805, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1824,  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress (1843-47),  and  was  governor  of  Vermont  (1865-67). 

Dill'mann  (CHRISTIAN  FRIEDRICH  AUGUST),  a  German 
theologian  and  Orientalist,  born  in  1823,  became  professor 
of  exegetical  theology  at  Tubingen  in  1853,  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  Kiel  in  !.-.'>  I.  »f  .  M-L'I  ",-al  theology  at  Gicssen  in 
1861,  and  at  Berlin  in  1S6U.  Ho  chiefly  distinguished  him- 
selfbyhis  works  on  the  Ethiopia  Iftngoage,  among  the  most 
important  of  which  are  "  iJnmimatik  der  ^Ethiopischen 
Spraehe"  (1857),  "  C'lin-stomathia  .Ethiopica"  (1866), 
"  lexicon  lingmo  .'Ethiopicir  "  ('•',  parts,  1862-65),  an  edi- 
tion of  the  old  Ethiopia  \ersi.ni  of  the  Bible  (1855-73)  and 
of  the  apocryphal  book  of  Knoeh  (1851),  and  author  of 
tho  able  article  on  the  ETHIOPIA.  LANGUAGE  in  the  present 
work. 

Hil'lon,  a  post-village  of  Bolton  township.  Brome  CO., 
Quebec  (Canada),  has  important  copper-mines.  Pop. 
about  400. 

Dillon,  a  township  of  Klamath  CO.,  Cal.  Pop.  exclu- 
sive of  Indians,  7'.'. 

Dillon,  a  post-township  of  Tazewell  co.,  111.     P.  1126.  i 

Dillon  (.loiiv  1!.),  mi  American  author,  born  in  Brooke 
CO.,  Va.,  about  1*07.  Hi"  parents  n moved  to  Ohio  in  his 
infancy.  He  became  a  printer  in  his  youth,  ami  eimtributcd 
poetical  articles  to  various  journals.  In  1834  he  removed 
to  Indiana,  where  he  berame  wi-11  known  as  a  lawver,  a 
writer,  and  a  friend  of  eil  neat  ion.  He  published  "  Historical 
Notes"  (1842)  and  a  "History  of  Indiana"  (1S.V.M. 

Dillon, VismrxTs  (Ireland,  1622). — THEOBALD  DOXIXICK 


IIIIION  LEE,  fifteenth  viicount,  born  April  !>, 
1811,  succeeded  his  brother  in  1865. 

Dills'burg,  a  post-borough  of  York  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  281. 

Dilmnn',  a  (own  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  A/er- 
1  ij  in.  ..II  miles  X.  N.  W.  of  Ooroomccyuh.  It  is  about  4 
miles  E.  of  an  old  ruined  town  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
surrounded  by  gardens  and  orchards.  Pop.  about  15,000. 

Dilu'vial  [from  the  Lat.  diluvium,  a  "deluge"],  a  geo- 
logical term  applied  to  deposits  that  are  the  result  of  ft 
flood,  or  accumulations  of  gravel  and  angular  stones  whieh 
have  been  produced  by  a  sudden  and  extraordinary  rush  of 
water. 

Dilu'vium,  a  Latin  word  signifying  Dr.i ,r«r.  (which 
see).  This  term  was  applied  by  the  older  geologists  to  cer- 
tain gravels  and  comparatively  recent  deposits  which  ap- 
pear to  be  the  result  of  a  deluge,  in  order  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  fine  sand  and  mud  which  is  washed  down 
by  rivers,  and  is  called  ullurium.  The  term  diluvium  is 
now  chiefly  used  to  designate  the  gravels  of  one  geological 
period — namely,  that  of  the  boulder  clay. 

Di'ma,  a  large  town  of  Abyssinia,  in  Amhara,  150 
mile.-  S.  K.  of  Uondar.  It  has  a  large  church  and  many 
stone  houses. 

Hi'inan  (Rev.  JEREMIAH  LEWIS),  D.  D.,  was  born  at 
Bristol,  R.  I.,  May  1,  1831,  graduated  at  Brown  University, 
1851,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Isdfi,  spend- 
ing in  the  mean  time  two  years  in  study  abroad.  He  was 
settled  over  the  First  Congregational  church  in  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  in  1856,  and  over  the  MnrMird  ehurch  in  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  in  1860.  In  1864  he  was  elected  professor  of 
history  and  political  economy  in  Brown  University.  He 
has  published  numerous  addresses  and  articles  in  the  lead- 
ing reviews,  and  takes  high  rank  as  an  accomplished  scholar 
and  orator. 

Dime  [from  the  Fr.  dime,  the  "tenth  part,"  a  "tithe" 
(from  the  Lat.  decimtm,  "tenth")],  a  silver  coin  of  the 
U.  S.  equivalent  to  ten  cents  or  one-tenth  of  a  dollar.  It 
was  formerly  written  dime. 

Dimension  [Lat.  dimentio,  from  <li,  "apart,"  and 
meiinr,  mrnniit,  to  "measure"],  measure  in  a  single  line, 
extension.  Dimensions,  in  the  plural,  signifies  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness.  In  geometry,  a  line,  whether 
straight  or  curved,  has  only  one  dimension — namely, 
length  :  a  surface  has  two — length  and  breadth  ;  and  a 
solid  has  three  dimensions — length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 
In  algebra,  the  term  dimension  is  applied  in  nearly  the 
same  sense  as  iltyree,  to  express  the  number  of  literal  fac- 
tors that  enter  into  a  term. 

Dim'ick  (Jrs-rix),  an  American  officer,  born  Aug.  5, 
1800,  in  Connecticut,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1819; 
colonel  First  Artillery  Oct.  26,  1861.  He  served  chiefly  at 
seaboard  posts  1819-59;  at  the  Military  Academy  1822; 
on  ordnance  duty  1834-35;  in  Florida  war  1836  (brevet 
major),  where  he  killed  two  Seminolc  savages  in  personal 
encounter ;  in  suppressing  Canada  border  disturbances 
1838-39;  in  military  occupation  of  Texas  1845-46;  in  the 
war  with  Mexico  1846-48,  engaged  at  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de 
la  Palrna,  La  Hoya,  Contreras,  and  Churubusco  (brevet 
lieutenant-colonel),  Chapultcpec  (brevet  colonel),  and  tho 
city  of  Mexico;  in  tho  Florida  hostilities  1849-50  and 
1856-57;  on  the  Western  frontier  1859;  in  command  of 
the  artillery  school  for  practice  1859-61  :  in  charge  of  Fort 
Warren  depot  of  prisoners  1861-64;  nnd  governor  of 
"Soldiers'  Home,"  near  Washington,  1864—68.  Brevet 
brigadier-general  U.  S.  A.  Mar.  13,  1865,  for  long,  gallant, 
and  faithful  services  to  his  country,  and  retired  from  active 
service  Aug.  1,  1863.  Died  Oct.  13, 1871,  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  aged  71.  GEOKOK  W.  Ci  1.1.1  «,  ''.  X.  Ai-my. 

Dimidiate  [from  the  Lat.  ilimiilitit,  "half,"  from 
di,  '•  through,"  and  medium,  tho  "  middle"],  divided  into 
halves.  In  botany,  a  leaf  which  has  only  one  side  devel- 
oped, and  a  stamen  which  has  only  one  lobe,  are  called 
til  in  i'fiate. 

Diminnen'do  [the  It.  gerund  of  rfi'mi'»»i're,  to  "di- 
minish"], the  same  as  DECRESCEXDO  (which  see). 

Diminution  [Lat.  fiiiniiniti»,  from  mifino,  ti>in>itnm, 
to  "lessen"],  the  act  of  making  or  bei'i'iiiinir  less;  decrease; 
in  architecture,  the  gradual  decrease  in  the  diameter  of  a 
column  from  the  base  to  tho  upper  end.  In  heraldry,  the 
word  diminutions  is  sometimes  used  for  differences,  marks 
of  cadency,  and  brisures  indifferently. 

Dimin'utive  [Lat.  iliminuiiru*.  from  rfi,  intensive,  and 
tuinn'i.  to  •- lessen  :"  Fr.  dimimtti/ :  It.  (limintttii-"].  a  term 
applied  to  a  derivative  word,  formed  by  the  addition  of  one 
or  more  syllables  in  such  a  way  as  to  soften  its  meaning  or 
diminish  its  original  force.  All  languages  ore  susceptible 
of  diminutives,  but  the  Italian  surpasses  all  others,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  in  this  respect. 
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Dim'ity  [from  Damiotta  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  for- 
merly manufactured],  a  cotton  fabric  of  thick  texture,  and 
generally  figured  or  striped.     It  was  formerly  much  used 
for  bed-hangings  and  window-curtains.    The  figure  or  stripe 
is  raised  on  one  side  and  depressed  on  the  other,  so  that 
the  two  faces  present  reversed  patterns. 
Dim'mick,  a  township  of  La  Salle  co.,  111.     Pop.  122?: 
Dim'ock,   a  post-township  of  Susquchanna   co.,   Pa. 
Pop.  1124. 

Dimor'phism  [from  the  (Jr.  &'s, 
'twice"  or  "two,"  and  jaop<£nj,  a  "form"], 
the  property  of  assuming  two  distinct  crys- 
talline forms.  (See  DIMORPHOUS.) 

Dimor'phous,  a  term  applied  to  a  body 
which  has  the  property  of  crystallizing  in 
two  distinct  forms,  as,  for  example,  sulphur 
and  some  other  solids.  Sulphur,  as  found 
crystallized,  naturally  presents  itself  in 
crystals  of  the  form  of  octahedra  with  a 
rhombic  base,  and  thus  belongs  to  the  pris- 
matic system;  but  when  sulphur  is  heated 
to  fusion,  and  then  slowly  cooled,  prismatic  .^^ 
crystals  are  obtained  which  belong  to  the  .'"± 
oblique  system.  The  latter  form  of  sulphur 
is  not  permanent.  Carbon  affords  another 
example  of  dimorphism. 

Di'naburg,  a  strongly  fortified  town  of 
Russia,  is  in  the  government  of  Vitebsk,  on 
the  river  Duna,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the 
railway  from  Warsaw  to  St.  Petersburg, 
about  120  miles  S.  E.  of  Riga.  Another 
railway  connects  Dinaburg  with  Riga.  It 
is  an  important  military  position,  and  has 
an  active  trade.  Pop.  in  1869,  29,613. 

Dinagepoor',  a  district  of  British 
India,  province  of  Bengal,  has  an  area  of 
3820  square  miles.  The  surface  is  nearly 
level.  Rico  is  the  staple  product  of  the 
soil.  Pop.  in  1872,  1,501,924. 

Dinagepoor,  a  city  of  India,  the  capital  of  the  above 
district,  250  miles  N.  of  Calcutta.  It  is  meanly  built.  Pop. 
about  30,000. 

Iliiian,  an  old  town  of  France,  department  of  Cotes- 
du-Nord,  on  the  river  Ranee,  30  miles  N.  W.  of  Rennes. 
It  stands  on  a  hill  of  granite  about  250  feet  above  the 
river,  is  enclosed  by  walls  and  defended  by  a  castle.  It 
has  a  handsome  cathedral,  a  public  library,  a  college,  and 
a  town-hall.  Here  are  manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton 
fabrics,  sailcloth,  hats,  beet-root  sugar,  etc.  The  Ranee  is 
navigable  from  its  mouth  to  Dinan.  Pop.  8510. 

Dinant'  [Lat,  Dinantium],  a  town  of  Belgium,  prov- 
ince of  Namur,  is  on  the  river  Meuse,  15  miles  S.  of  Na- 
mur.  It  is  on  the  declivity  of  a  rooky  hill,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  picturesque  scenery.  It  has  a  Gothic  cathedral, 
a  town-house,  and  two  hospitals ;  also  manufactures  of 
cutlery,  paper,  woollen  goods,  hats,  and  leather.  Dinant 
was  founded  in  the  sixth  century,  was  strongly  fortified  as 
early  as  the  twelfth  century,  and  has  suffered  much  from 
sieges.  Pop.  7208. 

Dinapoor',  a  town  and  important  military  station  of 
British  India,  province  of  Bengal,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  about  12  miles  above  Patna.  Here  are  spacious 
barracks,  and  about  3200  houses,  mostly  of  mud. 

Dinar'ic  Alps  [Lat.  Alpe%  Dinaricm\,  the  portion  of 
the  Alpine  system  which  connects  the  Julian  Alps  with  the 
western  ranges  of  the  Balkan,  and  occupies  part  of  Croatia, 
Dalmatia,  and  Herzegovina.  The  highest  summits  are 
Mount  Dinara  and  Mount  Prolok,  the  former  of  which 
rises  about  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  rocks  of  this 
range  are  mostly  limestone. 

Dindigul',  a  town  of  India,  in  the  British  district  of 
Madura  and  presidency  of  Madras,  259  miles  S.  W.  of  the 
city  of  Madras.  Here  is  a  fort  on  a  naked  steep  rook 
which  rises  280  feet.  Pop.  9000. 

Din'dorf  (WILHELM),  a  German  philologist,  born  at 
Leipsic  Jan.  21,  1802.  He  became  professor  of  history  and 
literature  in  Leipsic  in  1828,  but  resigned  in  1833  in  order 
to  devote  himself  to  the  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  the 
"  Thesaurus"  of  Stephanus,  which  his  brother Ludwig  Din- 
dorf  and  Hase  had  begun  in  Paris.  He  also  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  and  pre- 
pared an  edition  of  Demosthenes  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford (1849). 

Ding'elstedt,  von  (FRANZ),  a  German  poet,  born  at 
Halsdorf,  in  Hesse,  Jan.  30,  1814.  He  wrote  popular  po- 
litical poems  entitled  "  Songs  of  a  Cosmopolitan  Night- 
Watch"  (1840).  He  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  king 
at  Stuttgart  in  1843,  intendant  of  the  royal  theatre  of 


Munich  in  1850,  director  of  the  court  opera  at  Vienna 
in  1867,  and  director  of  the  burg  theatre  of  Vienna  in 
1871.  Among  his  works  are  "The  House  of  Barncveldt," 
a  tragedy  (1850),  and  a  poem  called  "Night  and  Morning" 
(1851). 

Ding'man,  a  township  of  Pike  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  519. 

Din'go,  an  Australian  dog,  snpposcd  to  be  a  distinct 
species  by  some  naturalists.  It  is  sometimes  found  domes- 
ticated. The  wild  dingo  is  somewhat  larger  than  a  shep- 


Dingo. 

herd's  dog,  of  a  tawny  color,  with  a  large  head,  ears  short 
and  erect,  and  tail  bufhy.  In  its  wild  state  it  does  not  bark. 

Dinich'thys  [Gr.  Seu-ds,  "  terrible,"  and  ix9v«,  "  fish  "], 
a  remarkable  placoderm  fish  found  in  the  upper  Devonian 
rocks  of  Ohio,  and  described  by  Prof.  Newberry.  It  was 
allied  to  Coccotteui,  but  was  very  much  larger ;  the  head 
was  three  feet  in  length,  the  lower  jaws  two  feet  long  and 
very  massive,  the  central  dorsal  shield  two  feet  in  diameter, 
etc.  One  species  was  without  proper  teeth,  but  the  jaws 
played  on  each  other  like  huge  shears. 

Dink  Vislnihl,  a  walled  town  of  Bavaria,  district  of 
Middle  Franconia,  on  the  river  Wernitz,  44  miles  S.  W. 
of  Nuremberg,  was  formerly  a  free  city  of  the  empire.  It 
has  a  Latin  school,  and  manufactures  of  hosiery,  coarse 
linen,  paper,  gloves,  etc.  Pop.  in  1871,  5213. 

Dinor'nis  [from  the  Gr.  Surds,  "terrible,"  and  opus,  a 
"  bird "],  an  extinct  genus  of  gigantic  birds  of  the  tribe 


Dinornis  (restored). 


Brevipenne?,  of  which  the  bones  have 

most  recent  deposits  of  New  Zealand.  In  the  traditions 
of  that  country  thcso  birds  are  known  by  the  name  of 
moa.  They  are  said  to  have  been  much  esteemed,  both 


been  found  in  the 
In  the  traditions 
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for  their  flesh  and  gaudy  plumage,  ami  are  described  as  fat 
ami  stupid  birds,  incapable  of  flying,  but  feeding  on  vege- 
table food,  mill  living  in  forc-t-.  Tbcir  bones,  which  ap- 
pear to  confirm  this  description,  arc  not  properly  fos-il  <>r 
mineralized,  but  retain  a  great  part  of  their  animal  mat- 
ter. It  is  perhaps  not  impossible  that  some  of  the  smaller 
species  of  iliiiorni.i  may  still  exist,  but  the  larger  ones  are 
undoubtedly  extinct.  Some  of  the  bones  of  these  birds  are 
at  least  twice  the  size  of  those  of  the  ostrich.  The  frame- 
work of  the  log  is  the  most  massive  of  any  in  the  class  of 
birds,  and  the  bones  are  remarkable  for  their  solidity,  the 
toe-bones  of  Dim>rnin  <•!< i>lm<tt<>i><-*  almost  rivalling  those 
of  the  elephant.  The  bones  of  several  species  of  dinornis 
have  been  described. 

IHnosau'ria  [Or.  lta>t<,"  terrible  "or  "wonderful,  "nnd 
croOpot.  a  "lizard"],  (lie  name  of  an  order  of  extinct  sau- 
nans  found  in  the  oolite,  lias,  and  wcaldcn.  Their  struc- 
ture resembled  the  mammalian  type  more  than  others  of 
their  kind.  They  had  four  strong  limb:-.,  and  tho  sacrum 
was  composed  of  five  unalfffttotted  \<rirl,i;:\  T!r>  .lAyi- 
loxnnfn*,  ti/itiin«'l>»i,  and  Jtyl  "/*<n(/-n*  are  the  principal 
genera  of  this  order. 

Dinothe'rium  [Or.  {ei?o<,  "  terrible,"  and  tftpio?,  a 
••  beast "],  an  extinct  animal,  the  remains  nf  \vhi. •!>  have' 
lic'cn  found  in  th«  mioccne  formations  of  France  and  Ger- 
many.  It  had  long  tusks  liko  the  elephant  and  walrus; 
these  projected  from  the  end  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  was 
licnt  downward  at  a  right  angle  to  tho  body  of  tho  jaw. 
Hr-Mcs  tin-  two  tusks,  it  bad  I'm-  il  mble-ridged  grinders 
"ii  each  side  of  both  jaws,  and  tho  nasal  cavity  was  large. 
As  no  bones  of  tho  body  or  limbs  have  been  found  cor- 
n'spiiiidiiig  with  those  of  the  skull,  tho  position  of  tho 
ilinotherium  has  not  been  determined.  Do  lilainvillo  sup- 
posed it  to  bo  a  herbivorous  cetacean,  while  Cuvicr  regarded 
it  as  allied  to  the  tapir,  and  others  to  the  dugong. 

Dills  moor  (lieu.  SAMUEL)  was  born  at  Londonderry, 
N.  II.,  July  1,  1766,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  178". 
He  was  for  many  years  general  of  militia  and  judge  of 
probate,  was  a  member  of  Congress  (1811-13),  and  gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire  (1831-34).  Died  at  Keeno  Mar. 
15,  1835. 

Dinsmoor  (SAMI-EI,),  LL.D.,  a  son  of  the  foregoing, 
was  born  at  Keene,  N.  II.,  May  8,  1799,  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth in  1814,  and  became  a  lawyer.  He  was  governor 
of  New  Hampshire  (1849-53).  Died  Feb.  24,  1869. 

Diiis'inurr,  a  post-township  of  Shelby  CO.,  0.  Pop. 
1700. 

Dinwid'dic,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  Virginia.  Area, 
540  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  tho  Appo- 
mattox  River,  and  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Nottoway.  The 
surface  is  undulating.  Wool,  grain,  and  tobacco  are  raised, 
and  tobacco  is  manufactured  here.  The  Southsido  R.  R. 
and  the  railroad  which  connects  Petersburg  with  Weldon 
pass  through  this  county.  Capital,  Dinwiddio  Court-house. 
Pop.  30,702. 

Dinwiddie  (ROBERT)  was  bom  in  Scotland  about 
1690.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  Virginia  in  1752, 
and  filled  that  office  until  1758,  when  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land. Died  in  Clifton,  England,  Aug.  1,  1770. 

Dimviddie  Court-house,  a  post-village,  capital  of 
Dinwiddie  co.,  Va.,  is  on  Stony  Creek,  35  miles  S.  by  W. 
from  Richmond. 

Di'ocese  [from  the  Gr.  ii  (for  Sia),  "through,"  and 
otKeut,  to  "manage  a  household"),  the  name  given  to  the 
district  under  tho  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop, 
was  formerly  used  to  designate  tho  collection  of  churches 
under  the  care  of  an  archbishop.  Under  Constantino  the 
tJrcat  the  Roman  empire  was  divided  into  thirteen  civil 
territories  called  dioccsrs,  which  were  again  subdivided 
into  120  provinces.  These  dioceses  were  governed  either 
by  prefects,  proconsuls,  or  vicars,  and  tho  provinces  by  rec- 
tors. Before  400  B.  0.  the  Church  had  a  similar  division, 
the  dioceses  being  what  are  now  termed  patriarchates. 

Diocle'tian  [[.at.  l>;<H-t,H<inn*}.  or,  more  fully,  Cains 
Valerius  Aurclius  Oiocletianus,a  Roman  emperor, 
born  of  humble  parentage  in  Dalmatia  in  245  A.  D.  He 
served  with  distinction  in  the  army  under  Aurelian  and 
Probus.  On  the  death  of  Numcrinnus,  in  284,  ho  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  tho  array  at  Chaleedon.  In  the  year 
2S6*  he  adopted  Maximum  as  his  colleague  in  the  empire, 
which  was  disturbed  by  incursions  of  barbarians  and  men- 
aced by  the  Persians.  They  suppressed  revolts  in  Gaul, 
and  in  order  to  divide  the  labor  of  ruling  so  vast  an  em- 
pire chose  Gnlcrius  and  Constantius  Chlorus  as  their  as- 
sistants in  L".l'-'  A.  D.,  and  gave  them  the  title  of  ea'sar. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  division  of  tho  empire  into 
Eastern  and  Western.  Diocletian  reserved  to  himself 
Asia  and  Egypt;  Maxirnian  received  power  over  Italy  and 
Africa;  Thrace  and  Illy ricum  were  assigned  to  Galerius; 


and  Gaul  and  Spain  to  Constantius  Chlorut.  The  suprem. 
acy  of  Diocletian  (whose  court  was  at  Nicomedia)  wai 
acknowledged  by  the  other  three.  After  this  distribution 
of  power  the  Roman  armies  gained  successes  in  l:/\pt, 
Persia,  and  Britain.  Diocletian  protected  or  omitte-l  to 
persecute  the  Christians  until  303  A.  D.,  when  a  pei 
lion  was  commenced  at  the  instigation  of  lialcrius.  Dio- 
cletian abdicated  the  throne  in  :in  >  A.  I),  in  favor  of  (!ale- 
rius,  and  retired  to  Salona,  in  Dalmatia,  where  he  devntcd 
his  time  to  horticulture.  Died  in  313  A.  D.  He  was  a  ruler 
of  superior  talents.  (See  (iinitoN,  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire;"  TII.I.EMOXT,  "  Histoiro  de«  Einpcreurs;" 
V  01.1:1.,  "  Der  Kaiser  Diocletian,"  1857.) 

Diocletian  Era  (called  also  the  Era  of  Mnrtyrs, 
on  account  of  the  persecution  in  Diocletian's  reign)  was 
used  by  Christian  writers  until  tho  introduction  of  the 
Christian  era  in  tho  sixth  century,  and  is  still  employed  by 
the  Abyssinians  and  Copts.  It  dates  from  the  day  on 
which  Diocletian  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Chaleedon, 
Aug.  29,  284  A.  D. 

Diodn'ti  (JonN),  a  Calvinistic  theologian,  horn  of  an 
Italian  family  at  Geneva  Juno  6,  1576.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  his  native  place  in  15t)7,and  became 
professor  of  theology  there  in  1609.  In  1618  he  repre- 
sented the  church  of  Geneva  in  the  Synod  of  Dort,  where 
bis  reputation  was  so  high  that  he  was  one  of  tho  persons 
appointed  to  write  the  articles  of  faith.  He  produced  Ital- 
ian and  French  translations  of  the  Bible,  and  wrote  several 
treatises  against  the  doctrines  of  tho  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Died  Oct.  3,  1649. 

Di'odon  [from  the  Gr.  >i  (for  &>),  "  double,"  and  Mou» 
(gen.  oidiros  ),  "  tooth,"  because  all  the  teeth  of  each  jaw  are 
united  into  one],  the  name  of  a  genus  of  marine  fishes  of  the 
order  Plectognathes,  without  distinct  teeth,  but  having  the 
jaws  covered  with  an  ivory-like  substance,  which  is  formed 
by  the  blending  of  the  teeth  into  one.  Some  of  them  have 
the  power  of  Ailing  their  stomachs  with  air  and  assuming  a 
globular  form,  whence  they  are  called  globe-fish;  others 
are  designated  porcupine-fish  from  their  numerous  spines, 
which  stand  out  like  those  of  a  hedge-hog.  Most  of  the 
din.  Ions  of  our  Atlantic  waters  are  called  balloon-fish. 
They  are  of  several  species. 

Diodo'rns  Sic'ulus,  a  Greek  historian,  born  at  Agy- 
rium  in  Sicily,  flourished  about  50-20  B.  C.  He  travelled 
in  Europe  and  Asia  in  order  to  collect  materials  for  a  uni- 
versal history,  and  afterwards  became  a  resident  of  Rome. 
He  expended  many  years  in  the  composition  of  his  history, 
which  is  entitled  "Historical  Library"  ("  BiflAioflijo) 
urropunf  "),  in  forty  books.  It  is  a  history  of  the  world  from 
the  earliest  times  to  60  B.  C.  As  an  historian  he  is  defi- 
cient in  critical  judgment  and  other  qualifications,  but  he 
has  preserved  important  facts.  Fifteen  entire  books  of 
his  work,  and  some  fragments  of  the  others,  are  extant. 
Among  the  best  editions  of  his  works  are  those  bv  Bekker 
(4  vols.,  1853-54)  and  by  L.  Dindorf  (5  vols.,  1867-68). 

Diog'enes  [Gr.  AIOY"-^],  a  famous  Cynic  philosopher, 
born  at  Sinope  in  Asia  Minor,  flourished  about  400-330 
B.  C.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Antisthenes  at  Athens.  His 
habits  were  austere,  eccentric,  and  frugal.  He  inured  him- 
self to  extreme  privations,  and  manifested  or  affected  a 
contempt  for  the  comforts  of  life,  as  well  as  for  the  customs 
of  the  world.  According  to  tradition,  be  usually  lodged  in 
a  cask  or  tub.  He  was  a  severe  and  caustic  censor  of  the 
follies  and  vices  of  the  Athenians,  who  allowed  him  a  great 
latitude  of  comment  and  reproof.  He  was  renowned  for 
his  witty  and  sarcastic  sayings.  He  once  received  a  visit 
from  Alexander  the  Great,  who  inquired,  "  What  can  I  do 
for  you  T'  Diogenes  replied,  "  Ceaso  to  stand  between  me 
and  tho  sun."  Having  been  captured  by  pirates,  who 
offered  him  for  sale  in  a  slave-market  of  Crete,  he  was 
asked  what  ho  could  do,  and  replied,  "  I  oan  gov«rn  men  ; 
therefore  sell  mo  to  some  man  who  needs  a  master."  He 
was  purchased  by  Xeniades,  a  citizen  of  Corinth,  who  was 
a  kind  master,  and  soon  liberated  him  and  employed  him 
as  tutor  of  his  children.  Diogenes  died  about  323  B.  C. 
(See  RITTER,  "  History  of  Philosophy  ;"  G  KIM  AI.DI,  "  Vita 
di  Diogene  Cynico,"  1777.) 

Diogenes  Laer'tius  [Gr.  AioyinK  o  A«pnet],  a  Greek 


compiler,  born  at  Laertes  in  Cilicia.  The  period  in  which 
he  lived  is  not  known,  nor  is  anything  known  of  his  per- 
sonal history,  except  that  he  compiled  "  The  Lives  and 
Doctrines  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers."  It  contains  in- 
teresting information  and  anecdotes,  with  extracts  from 
lost  works,  but  is  destitute  of  critical  merit,  and  is  not 
well  planned  nor  well  digested.  Among  the  best  editions 
of  it  is  that  published  by  HUbner  (Leipsic,  4  vols.,  1828-33). 
Diogenes  of  Apollonin,  an  ancient  Greek  philoso- 
pher. born  in  Crelr.  u,i-  a  disciple  of  Annximenes.  He 
lived  about  470  B.  C.,  and  taught  philosophy  at  Athens. 
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He  regarded   air  as  the  first  principle  of  all  things,  and 
wrote  a  work  on  nature  or  cosmology,  which  is  not  extant. 

Diomcdca.     See  ALBATROSS. 

Di'omedc  Islands,  a  group  of  three  small  islands  in 
the  middle  of  Behriug's  Strait,  midway  between  Asia  and 
Amcrioa. 

Diome'des,  often  anglicised  Di'omede  or  Di'omed 
[(Jr.  Aio^ijSije],  a  brave  Greek  warrior  and  king  of  Argos, 
celebrated  in  the  n.ncieut  legends  as  a  son  of  Tydeus  (hence 
he  was  called  TvmnKS),  and  a  favorite  of  Minerva.  He 
fought  with  distinction  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Homer,  ventured  to  attack  Mars,  who  defended  the 
Trojans.  Diomedes  and  Ulysses  arc  said  to  have  carried 
away  the  Palladium  of  Troy.  Some  writers  relate  that 
after  the  capture  of  Troy  he  settled  in  Italy. 

Diomedes,  a  king  of  the  Bistones  in  Thrace,  is  fabled 
to  have  fed  his  horses  on  human  flesh.  He  was  slain  by 
Hercules. 

Di'on  [Or.  AiW],  an  eminent  statesman  of  Syracuse, 
born  about  410  B.  C.,  inherited  an  ample  fortune  from  his 
father.  He  acquired  great  influence  at  the  court  of  Dion- 
ysius  the  Elder,  who  had  married  Aristomache,  a  sister  of 
Dion.  He  was  a  pupil  and  intimate  friend  of  Plato,  who 
taught  at  Syracuse.  After  the  accession  of  Dionysius  the 
Younger,  Dion  persuaded  him  to  invite  Plato  to  return  to 
Syracuse.  The  virtue  and  austere  morals  of  Dion  rendered 
him  obnoxious  to  the  dissolute  tyrant  and  his  courtiers. 
He  was  banished,  and  took  refuge  at  Athens,  leaving  at 
Syracuse  his  wife  Arete,  who  was  compelled  to  marry  an- 
other man.  In  order  to  revenge  himself  and  liberate  his 
country,  he  raised  a  small  body  of  troops  in  357  B.  C.,  and 
attacked  Syracuse,  which  he  occupied  without  much  resist- 
ance. He  expelled  Dionysius,  but  was  soon  deprived  of 
power  by  the  intrigues  of  Heraclides.  Dion  was  recall- 
ed by  the  people,  but  he  was  assassinated  by  Calippus 
about  354  B.  C.  (See  "Life  of  Dion,"  by  PLUTARCH,  who 
compares  him  to  Marcus  Brutus;  CORNELIUS  NEPOS, 
"Dion.") 

Dion,  or  Dio,  surnamcd  CIIRYSOSTOM  ("golden- 
mouthed  "),  a  Greek  sophist  or  rhetorician,  born  at  Prusa 
in  Bithynia  about  50  A.  D.  He  received  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, which  was  perfected  by  travel.  He  became  a  resident 
of  Rome  in  96  A.  D.,  and  gained  the  favor  of  Nerva  and 
Trajan.  The  latter  esteemed  him  so  highly  that  he  per- 
mitted him  to  ride  in  the  imperial  chariot.  Dion  died  about 
117  A.  D.,  and  left  numerous  orations,  of  which  eighty  are 
extant.  They  are  remarkable  for  beauty  of  style  and  Attic 
purity  of  language.  Best  edition  by  Emperius,  Bruns.,  1844. 

Dionir'ii  [a  name  of  Venus],  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Drosera- 
eca),  having  five  petals, 
calyx  5-partite,  from  ten 
to  twenty  stamens,  and 
one  style,  with  five  unit- 
ed stigmas.  One  species 
only  is  known,  Dionxa 
miixctpula,  commonly 
called  Venus's  flytrap. 
It  grows  in  moist  sandy 
soil,  and  is  indigenous 
only  to  the  south-east- 
ern part  of  North  Caro- 
lina. The  plant  is  pe- 
rennial, with  a  rosette 
of  root-leaves,  from  the 
midst  of  which  a  scape 
about  six  inches  high 
arises,  terminating  in  a 
corymb  of  white  flowers. 
It  derives  its  popular 
name  from  the  singular 
irritability  of  its  leaves. 
The  elongated  leaf-stalk 
is  winged,  and  bears  an 
orbicular  leaf  at  its  ex- 
tremity, having  the  mar- 
gin set  round  with  long 
bristly  hairs.  On  its  upper  surface  are  many  small  glands, 
and  three  slender  irritable  hairs  on  each  side,  so  that  ;in 
insect  can  hardly  cross  the  leaf  without  touching  one  of 
them,  when  the  two  sides  of  the  leaf  instantly  close  together, 
the  marginal  bristles  crossing  each  other,  and  thus  prevent- 
ing any  possibility  of  escape.  The  leaf  remains  closed 
until  the  insect  is  dead,  macerated  in  a  juice  secreted  by 
the  leaf,  and  the  juice  reabsorbed.  That  the  plant  feeds 
upon  the  captured  insect  can  now  hardly  be  doubted. 

Di'on  Cas'sins,  Dio  «  as  sins,  or,  more  fully,  Cas- 
sins  Dion  Cocceia'nns,  an  eminent  historian!  born  at 
Nic-ioa  in  Bithynia  about  155  A.  D.,  was  descended  from 


Dioncea:  Venus's  Flytrap. 


Dion  Chrysostom.  He  became  a  Roman  senator  in  tho 
reign  of  Commodus,  and  was  chosen  consul  in  the  year 
22!),  through  the  influence  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Sev- 
erus.  Ho  wrote  in  Greek  a  "History  of  Rome"  in  eighty 
books,  from  tho  arrival  of  j^neas  to  229  A.  D.  Only  eigh- 
teen books  (from  36  to  54}  have  been  preserved  entire.  As 
a  historian  he  is  commended  for  accuracy  in  dates,  dil- 
igence in  research,  and  elegance  of  style.  Among  the  best 
editions  of  Dion  Cassius  arc  those  of  Bekkcr  (2  vols.,  1849) 
and  L.  Dindorf  (5  vols.,  1863-05). 

Dionys'ia  [Gr.  Aionhrta]  were  great  annual  festivals  in 
honor  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  and  are  said  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Greece  from  Egypt  in  1415  B.  C.  They 
were  of  four  kinds — the  rural  or  lesser,  the  Lenjean,  the 
Anthcsterian,  and  the  great  Dionysia.  They  were  chiefly 
celebrated  at  Athens.  (See  BOECKH,  "Abhandlung  Berliner 
Akademie,"  1810-1",  pp.  47-124.) 

Dionys'ius  Exig'uug,  a  learned  monk,  born  in 
Scythia,  was  a  friend  of  Cassiodorus.  Ho  lived  at  Rome, 
and  wrote  several  works,  among  which  is  a  collection  of 
apostolical  canons  and  decisions  of  councils.  He  fixed  tho 
year  of  the  Incarnation  as  coincident  with  the  year  753 
of  Rome.  He  was  the  first  who  computed  tho  Christian 
era  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  instead  of  his  death.  His 
name  Exiguus,  "  tho  little,"  refers  to  his  small  stature. 
Died  about  556. 

Dionys'ins  of  Halicarnas'sns  [Gr.  AtowVto;  6'AAi- 
Kappoo-o-ev?],  an  eminent  Greek  historian  and  critic,  born  at 
Halicarnassus  in  Caria  about  70  B.  C.  From  his  own  writ- 
ings we  learn  that  he  removed  to  Rome  in  30  B.  C.,  and 
passed  more  than  twenty  years  in  that  capital  in  the  study 
of  Latin  and  in  the  composition  of  a  history  (in  Greek) 
entitled  "  Koman  Antiquities"  (''  'Pw/iaiKij  'ApxaioAoyi'a  " ), 
in  twenty  books.  Nine  entire  books,  and  fragments  of  the 
others,  are  extant.  This  work  includes  the  period  from  the 
origin  of  Rome  to  265  B.  C.  He  is  not  considered  a  high 
authority  as  an  historian,  but  he  has  a  good  reputation  as  a 
critic.  Among  his  critical  works  are  a  "  Treatise  on  Rhet- 
oric "  and  "  De  Compositione  Verborum."  Died  about  6  B.  C. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Reiske,  6  vols.,  Leips., 
1774-77;  text  of  Rom.  Antiq.  by  Kiessling  (4  vols.,  1860-70.) 

Dionysius,  SAINT,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Origen.  He  became  patriarch  of  Alexandria  in 
248  A.  D.,  and  was  driven  out  of  that  city  by  severe  perse- 
cution in  250.  In  257  A.  D.  the  persecution  was  renewed, 
and  Dionysius  was  banished  to  Libya,  but  he  was  restored 
in  the  year  260.  He  wrote  many  letters  and  religious  trea- 
tises, which  are  not  extant.  Died  in  265  A.  D. 

Dionysius  the  Areop'agite  is  mentioned  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (chap.  xvii.  34)  as  one  of  the  persons 
converted  at  Athens  by  the  apostle  Paul.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  member  of  the  court  of  the  Areopagus  when 
Paul  appeared  before  that  tribunal.  According  to  an  early 
tradition,  he  was  the  first  bishop  of  Athens,  and,  according 
to  a  later  tradition,  suffered  martyrdom  there.  In  France 
he  has  been  confounded  with  the  Dionysius  who  went  as 
missionary  bishop  to  Paris  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century.  The  spurious  mystical  writings  which  bear  his 
name  appear  to  have  had  their  origin  in  Egypt  during  the 
fifth  century.  In  the  ninth  century  they  were  brought 
into  AVestern  Europe,  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Seotus 
Erigena. 

Dionysius  [Gr.  AioiWios]  the  Elder,  a  celebrated 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  born  about  430  B.  C.  He  was  in  his 
youth  an  obscure  private  citi/.en,  and  became  a  general  in 
the  service  of  the  republic  of  Syracuse  when  Sicily  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Carthaginians.  In  the  year  405  he  usurped 
the  supreme  power  in  Syracuse,  which  then  ceased  to  be  a 
republic.  He  suppressed  several  insurrections  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  in  397  B.  C.  commenced  or  renewed  hostilities 
against  the  Carthaginians,  who  then  held  some  towns  in 
Sicily.  His  fleet  was  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians,  who 
besieged  Syracuse,  but  their  success  was  hindered  by  a  pes- 
tilence, and  Dionysius  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  them 
after  they  had  lost  great  numbers  by  disease.  He  also 
captured  several  towns  in  Sicily,  and  made  conquests  on 
the  Italian  peninsula.  He  was  an  able  ruler,  displayed 
superior  polit  ical  talents,  and  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
princes  of  his  time.  At  the  request  of  Dion  he  invited 
Plato  to  his  court,  but  the  lectures  of  that  philosopher 
offended  the  tyrant,  who  ordered  the  captain  of  a  ship  to 
take  Pinto  away  and  sell  him  as  a  slave.  He  was  ambi- 
tious of  literary  fame,  and  wrote  poems  and  tragedies,  some 
of  which  he  sent  to  the  Olympic  games,  but  he  failed  to 
obtain  a  prize.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  was  very  suspicious,  and  took  many  precautions 
against  the  traitors  and  conspirators  who  (he  imagined)  in- 
tended to  kill  him.  He  died  in  367  B.  C.,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Dionysius.  (See  GROTE,  "  History  of 
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the  Younger,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  was  a 

;  tin-  pri'i'i'ding,  whom  he  succeeded  in  "ii'r?  I'..  ('. 
He  was  indolent,  dissolute',  und  inferior  to  his  father  in 
nilitical  talents.  Ho  was.  persuaded  by  Dion  to  invite  ; 
I'iaio  to  his  court,  but  the  eloqucni'r  and  wisdom  of  that 
hilosopher  were  unavailing  to  reform  him.  Dionysius 
nished  Dion,  who  in  357  B.  C.  returned  with  a  small 
army  and  expelled  the  tyrant.  The  latter  fled  to  Locri, 
ii.nl  lii'{':imn  the  despotic  ruler  of  that  city.  He  recovered 
power  in  Syracuse  about  the  year  ii4<>,  soon  after  which 
Ilii- oppressed  Syracusans  applied  for  aid  to  the  Corinth- 
mis  who  sent  Timoleon  with  an  army  in  .'ill  I!.  C. 
Dionyxius  was  then  deposed,  and  went  as  an  exile  to  Cor- 
inth, where  he  is  said  to  have  taught  school.  (See  QUOTE, 
"History  of  Greece,"  part  ii.,  chaps.  Lxxxiv.,  Ixxxv.) 

Diony'siis  [cir.  Aioxuer«"r  Ziunxrot],  the  original  Greek 
name  of  the  god  of  wine.  (See  B.ViX'iirs.) 

Diophan'tine  [from  1  norm x  n  s  (which  see)]  \  11:1 1 '- 
y  sis,  a  branch  of  algebra  not  reducible  to  systematic  rule, 
which  treats  of  indeterminate  problems,  principally  such  as 
involve  square  or  cube  numbers,  or  the  relations  of  the  parts 
of  right-angled  triangles ;  and  in  which  integral  or  com- 
mensurable values  are  found  for  the  indcterminates  by 
means  of  artifices  suggested  by  the  nature  or  conditions 
of  I  ho  problems  themselves.  Success  in  this  rather  fasci- 
nating but  not  particularly  useful  branch  of  investigation 
depends  very  much  upon  the  ingenuity  of  the  investigator. 
An  example  of  a  Diophantine  problem  is  the  following: 
To  find  three  numbers  such  that  the  sum  of  their  squares 
shall  be  a  square.  The  numbers  are  2,  3,  and  6,  or  any 
equimultiples  of  those. 

Diophan'tns  [(!r.  Aid^arroc],  a  Greek  mathematician 
who  lived  at  Alexandria,  probably  between  200  and  400 
A.  D.  He  is  the  author  of  the  most  ancient  extant  treatise 
on  algebra,  and  is  the  reputed  inventor  of  algebra,  accord- 
ing to  Lagrange  and  others.  Ho  wrote  an  important  work 
called  "  Arithmetioa,"  in  thirteen  books,  of  which  only  six 
are  extant. 

Diop'sis  [from  the  Gr.  Sid,  "through"  or  "across," 
also  "  apart,"  and  oi/as,  "  vision  "],  the  name  of  a  genus 
of  dipterous  insects  remarkable  for  having  the  eyes  and 
antenna;  at  the  end  of  long,  horny  stalks  growing  from  the 
sides  of  the  head.  In  some  instances  the  distance  of  the 
eyes  from  the  head  is  almost  as  great  as  the  length  of  the 
wings. 

Diop'trics  [from  the  Gr.  Koirrpo?,  "anything  which 
ono  looks  through,"  a  "transparent  substanco"  (from  6ia, 
"through,"  and  the  obsolete  verb  onrw,  to  "see")],  that 
branch  of  geometrical  optics  which  treats  of  the  refraction 
of  light,  or  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  direction 
of  rays  transmitted  from  one  medium  to  another  (as  from 
air  to  water,  etc.),  or  through  media  of  varying  density. 
It  is  applied  chiefly  in  the  construction  of  telescopes,  micro- 
scopes, and  other  instruments  requiring  the  use  of  refract- 
ing lenses.  (See  OPTICS  and  LENS.)  (See  LITTKOW,  "  Di- 
optrik,"  1830;  PHECHTE,  "  Practisohe  Dioptrik,"  1828.) 

Dioptric  System,  an  arrangement  of  lenses  for  con- 
di'iising  light  in  lighthouses,  devised  by  Fresnel  about 
1819,  based  on  the  discoveries  of  Buffon,  Condorcet,  Brew- 
stcr,  and  others.  (See  LiGHTnonsE  ILLUMINATION,  by  COL. 
PETER  C.  HAINS.) 

Diora'ma  [from  the  Or.  Si  (for  Sid),  "through,"  and 
opa/za,  "  that  which  is  seen"  (from  6pao>,  to  "  see  ")],  a  mode 
of  scenic  display  invented  by  Daguerre  and  Bouton,  and 
first  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1822.  The  painting  is  viewed 
through  a  largo  aperture  or  proscenium,  beyond  which  it 
is  placed  at  such  a  distance  that  tho  light  is  thrown  upon 
it  at  a  proper  angle  from  the  roof,  which  is  glazed  with 
ground  glass,  and  cannot  be  seen  by  the  spectator,  who  is 
in  comparative  darkness,  receiving  no  other  light  than 
what  is  reflected  from  the  painting  itself.  By  means  of 
shutters  or  curtains  the  light  may  be  diminished  or  in- 
creased at  pleasure;  and  some  parts  of  tho  picture  being 
transparent,  light  may  be  admitted  through  it — an  artifice 
which  secures  the  advantages  of  painting  in  transparency 
without  its  defects. 

Dioscorea'ceic  [from  Dtoacnrcn,  one  of  the  genera], 
a  natural  order  of  plants,  ranked  by  Lindley  among  the 
DICTTOCKNS  (which  see),  mostly  natives  of  tropical  coun- 
tries. They  are  classed  among  endogenous  plants  by  most 
botanists.  They  are  twining  shrubs  with  large  tubers 
either  above  or  under  ground.  The  most  important  plants 
of  tho  order  are  the  species  of  Itionmren  or  YAM  (which 
sec).  The  order  eomprises  one  British  plant,  the  black 
bryony,  and  the  Dioicorca  villain,  which  grows  in  many 
parts  of  tho  U.  S. 


Dioscor'idcM   I'rda  iiinx   [Auxncovpiiir;    Iltiaviot],  a 

<tn-i'k  I'otunist.  born  at  Anu/arlm  in  rilicin,  livrd  lietwcen 
50  and  200  A.  I).  He  travelled  in  Asia  .Minor,  (irorce,  and 
Italy  to  procure  information  about  plants,  and  wrote  a  ivle- 
brated  work  on  umtcria  mcdica  (in  tin-.k).  in  which  he 
describes  or  names  more  than  500  plants.  This  work  was 
regarded  as  the  highest  authority  for  fiftet  n  runtimes  or 
more,  and  was  universally  used  by  medical  and  botanical 
students.  Best  edition  by  Sprengel,  2  vols.,  Lcips.,  ISM  '•'•". 

Dioscu'ri  [<!r.  Aid<r<ovpo.],  (i.  e.  "sons  of  Jupiter"),  a 
name  given  to  I'AVTOU  ASU  POLLUX  (which  see). 

Diog'ma  [from  the  (ir.  J.CXTMOT.  "transmitting  smell," 
or  perhaps  "  having  a  strong  smell  "  (from  *i«,  "  UiroiiL'h." 
and  wriLti,  "  smell")],  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  <>i  '!>  r 
Kiitm-fii-  ;uid  Liuuaean  class  Pentaudria.  The  buehu  leaves 
arc  obtained  from  the  Diuaina  crermfu  and  other  species. 

IMospy'ros  [probably  the  iuHnrvpor  of  Theopbrastus,  a 
name  signifying  in  Greek  the  "  wheat "  or  "  bread  of  Zeus"], 
a  large  genus  of  trees  of  the  ebony  family,  comprising  about 
one  hundred  species,  mostly  natives  of  the  tropical  parts 
of  the  Old  World.  They  generally  have  hard  wood,  and 
many  of  them  yield  edible  fruits. 

The  persimmon  tree  of  the  Atlantic  States  and  Mississippi 
Valley  (Diunpynt  \'ir</iiii<iii<i)  is  well  known  for  its  fruit, 
which  becomes  edible  late  in  autumn,  and  for  its  wood, 
which  is  used  by  makers  of  lasts  for  shoes.  It  is  represented 
in  Texas,  and  Northern  Mexico  by  the  Diotpyroi  Tcjcana 
(persimmon,  ebony,  or  japote). 

The  pishamin  or  date-plum  (Diotpyroi  Lotut)  grows  in 
Europe  as  far  -V  as  London,  and  its  fruit  is  made  into  pre- 
serves or  eaten  without  cooking.  Other  species  are  prized 
for  their  fruit  in  China,  Africa,  and  Japan.  The  CALAMAX- 
DEK-WOOD  (which  sec)  and  several  other  Diospyri  of  Asia 
are  greatly  valued  for  their  timber.  Among  these  is  the 
true  ebony  (Dionpyrot  Ebennm),  which  grows  principally 
in  Ceylon.  (See  EBONV.)  Remains  of  many  fossil  species 
are  found  in  the  eocene  of  the  U.  S. 

Dioszeg,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Bihar, 
on  the  Er.  It  exports  wine  and  tobacco.  Pop.  5774. 

Dip  and  Strike.  In  geology,  the  angle  of  inclination 
of  a  stratum  to  the  horizon  is  called  its  dip  or  pilch.  Strata 
presenting  this  inclination  must  cut  the  surface  in  a  line, 
and  this  line,  called  the  outcrop  of  the  rocks,  has  a  definite 
direction,  which  in  geological  language  is  called  the  iirike 
(from  the  German  tlreichen,  to  "reach,"  to  "extend"). 
The  strike  of  rocks  is  therefore  the  compass  direction  of 
the  intersection  of  their  plane  of  stratification  with  the 
plane  of  the  horizon.  When  strata  are  moderately  regular, 
the  line  of  strike  is  a  very  useful  fact  to  determine,  as  it 
enables  the  geologist  to  follow  the  same  bed,  and  when 
concealed,  suggests  the  place  where  he  should  seek  for  it. 
The  dip  must  be  at  right  angles  to  the  strike,  for  that  is  the 
direction  in  which  the  plane  of  tho  bed  dips  down  towards 
the  interior  of  the  earth.  Beds  dipping  at  a  high  angle  are 
soon  lost  sight  of,  being  covered  up  with  other  deposits  of 
newer  date.  In  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  dip 
beds  of  older  date  come  up  from  below,  or  "  crop  out."  The 
amount  of  inclination  as  required  for  practical  purposes  can 
be  measured  by  a  simple  instrument,  the  clinometer. 

Diphthe'ria  [from  the  Gr.  «i*»t>«,  the  "skin"  of  an 
animal,  in  allusion  to  the  false  membrane  described  below], 
an  acute  disease,  characterized  by  inflammation  of  the  mn- 
cous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  attended  by  an  exudation 
of  lymph,  often  assuming  the  character  of  a  false  mem- 
brane, which  may  extend  into  the  larynx  and  air-passages, 
into  the  oesophagus,  and  into  the  mouth,  occasionally  also 
appearing  upon  raw  or  mucous  surfaces  of  other  parts  of 
the  body ;  it  is  also  attended  by  prostration  and  albumi- 
nuria,  which  may  or  may  not  be  persistent.  Diphtheria  is 
not  a  new  disease,  but  its  nature  having  been  investigated 
by  Bretonneau  (who  gave  it  the  name  dlphtheritit),  it  has 
of  late  received  ranch  attention,  more  especially  from  its 
present  frequency  and  the  terrible  fatality  which  distin- 
guishes it.  Its  duration  and  symptoms  are  variable,  and 
the  distinctive  exudation  is  by  no  means  of  uniform  appear- 
ance. In  general,  the  mucous  membrane  is  dark  and  con- 
gested, and  the  exudation  growing  from  one  or  more  cen- 
tres if  torn  away  leaves  a  bleeding  and  sensitive  surface. 
The  membrane  itself  frequently  is  the  seat  of  a  microscopic 
vegetable  growth  (oirf/iim).  believed  by  some  to  be  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  disease  itself.  The  prognosis  is  always 
grave,  no  case  being  free  from  danger.  The  mildest  attack 
I  may  be  followed  by  paralysis  or  by  fatal  prostration.  No 
routine  treatment  can  be  laid  down  for  this  disease.  In 
mild  cases  it  is  permissible  to  use  detergent  chlorinated 
washes  for  the  mouth,  and  the  general  treatment  may  be 
mainly  expectant,  provided  the  pulse  is  firm.  Sulphate  of 
quinia  has  the  happiest  effects  upon  many  cases.  The  in- 
halation of  vaporized  water  is  an  excellent  measure.  The 
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DIPHTHONG— DIPSOMANIA. 


treatment  of  the  various  sequelae  of  diphtheria  requires 
the  careful  use  of  tonics,  such  as  strychnia  and  iron,  with 
the  best  hygienic  conditions. 

REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKEU. 

Diph'thong  [Gr.  Si'^floyyot,  from  Si  (for  Si's),  "double," 
and  <£0oyyof,  "voice,"  "sound;"  Lat.  dfpktkongut]  is  the 
union  of  two  vowels  pronounced  together  in  one  syllable. 
A  proper  diphthong  is  one  in  which  both  vowels  are  sound- 
ed, as  in  boil,  init.  An  improper  diphthong  is  one  in  which 
only  one  vowel  is  sounded,  as  in  t'enar,  beat. 

Diplacan'thus  [from  the  Gr.  JurAos,  "double,"  and 
aKavOa,  a  "  thorn  "  or  "spine"],  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
ganoid  fishes  found  only  in  the  old  red  sandstone.  They 
have  small  scales  on  the  body,  a  large  head,  wide  mouth, 
and  two  dorsal  fins  with  a  strong  spine  in  front. 

Diplograp'sus  [from  the  Gr.  SurAot,  "double,"  and 
ypd^u,  to  "  mark  "  or  "  write  "],  a  genus  of  zoophytes  exist- 
ing in  great  numbers  in  the  anthracite  shales  of  the  Silu- 
rian formation.  They  are  marked  with  a  double  series  of 
cells. 

Diplo'ma  [Gr.  S.VAco/ia,  from  SiirAdo,  to  "double,"  or 
"  fold  ;"  Lat.  diploma],  a  term  formerly  applied  to  every 
sort  of  royal  charter  or  letter-patent.  These  were  so  called 
because  under  the  Roman  emperors  charters  were  inscribed 
on  two  tablets  of  copper,  joined  together  so  as  to  fold  in 
the  form  of  a  book.  The  charter  by  which  a  physician  or 
surgeon  is  declared  qualified  to  practise  his  profession  is 
called  a  diploma.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  certificate 
of  graduation  given  to  every  one  who  has  taken  a  degree 
in  a  college  or  university. 

Diplo'macy  [from  diploma,  originally  signifying 
"credentials"  or  "  letters-patent "  (see  DIPLOMA)]  is  the 
art  of  conducting  the  official  intercourse  between  foreign 
states,  and  is  generally  managed  by  ambassadors  instructed 
in  the  policy  to  be  pursued.  The  negotiation  of  treaties 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  duties  of  these  envoys,  but 
frequently  tney  exercise  a  delicate  and  yet  profound  in- 
fluence over  the  nation  with  which  they  are  sent  to  deal. 
In  receiving  his  instructions,  much  must  sometimes  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  diplomatist.  Very  early  in  history 
heralds  and  ambassadors  arc  found  bearing  messages  from 
one  power  to  another.  Generally  these  messages  were 
special.  It  is  only  in  modern  times  that  diplomatists  are 
established  permanently  in  foreign  courts  to  watch  the  in- 
terests of  their  own  governments.  From  the  very  neces- 
sities of  the  case,  ambassadors  have  been  held  personally 
sacred,  since,  were  it  not  so,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  venture  into  unfriendly  states.  Even  among  bar- 
barians their  privileges  were  respected;  and  in  our  own 
times  they  are  not  subject  to  the  municipal  laws  of  the 
states  in  which  they  reside,  but  can  be  sent  home  for 
punishment  if  they  offend  those  laws.  When  resident  am- 
bassadors first  came  to  be  employed  they  were  looked  on 
as  spies,  but  as  the  usage  became  general  its  advantages 
were  made  manifest.  It  tends  to  bring  nations  nearer  to- 
gether, and  to  make  them  respect  one  another,  when  there 
are  representatives  of  foreign  states  in  each  country ;  the 
community  of  nations  is  more  vividly  felt.  Ambassadors 
become  acquainted  with  the  laws,  institutions,  and  history 
of  the  land  where  they  reside ;  they  protect  their  country- 
men who  are  there  as  travellers  or  residents ;  they  foresee 
difficulties  and  are  able  to  prevent  them ;  they  put  their 
countries  on  their  guard  against  the  preparations  for  war  of 
other  states ;  and  when  they  withdraw  on  account  of  war 
their  absence  causes  the  separation  of  the  two  countries  to 
make  more  impression.  Even  the  exchange  of  compliments, 
the  opportunity  of  representing  their  country  in  expressions 
of  friendship  at  public  and  festive  gatherings,  as  well  as  by 
condolence  and  forms  of  sympathy, — these  minor  uses  of 
resident  ministers  will  not  be  despised  by  those  who  rightly 
estimate  the  effect  of  such  things  on  national  feeling. 

The  highest  diplomatic  office  is  that  of  ambassador.  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  states  of  Europe  the  legates  and  nun- 
cios of  the  pope  take  rank  with  the  highest  class.  The 
second  grade  includes  ministers  plenipotentiary,  the  inter- 
nuncios  of  the  pope,  envoys  ordinary  and  extraordinary, 
and  all  agents  accredited  directly  to  sovereigns.  The  third 
order  are  charge's-d'affaires,  who  are  generally  accredited 
to  the  department  of  foreign  affairs.  The  appointment  of 
diplomatic  agents  in  the  U.  S.  belongs  to  the  President, 
but  his  choice  mu?t  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  sec- 
retary of  state  superintends  our  diplomatic  relations. 

REVISED  BY  T.  D.  WOOLSEY. 

Diplomatics  [from  the  Gr.  iinvW^a,  "something 
folded;"  sec  DIPLOMA],  originally  the  science  of  decipher- 
ing ancient  writings.  Previous  to  the  fifth  century  writing 
was  done  extensively  on  papyrus.  In  that  century  parch- 
ment appears  to  have  been  generally  used,  and  the  oldest 
documents  in  our  possession  bearing  the  character  of  diplo- 


mas have  no  higher  antiquity.  The  science  of  diplomatics 
((•aches  the  different  styles  and  forms  adopted  in  ancient 
public  documents,  the  titles,  rank,  etc.  of  public  officers 
whose  names  are  subscribed  to  them,  etc.  Its  origin  is 
attributed  to  a  Jesuit  of  Antwerp  named  Papebrocck,  who 
about  1075  applied  himself  to  the  exposition  of  old  diplo- 
mas. Mabillon,  however,  whose  work  "  De  Re  Diploma- 
tic&  "  came  out  in  1GS1,  was  the  first  who  established  it  on 
a  sure  foundation.  The  principles  laid  down  in  this  work 
were  more  fully  developed  in  the  "Nouvcau  Traitfi  de  Di- 
plomatique," by  Toussaint  and  Tassin  (1765).  Among 
other  valuable  works  on  this  subject  may  be  nameil  De 
Vainer's  "Dictionnairc  Raisonnee  do  Diplomatique"  (Paris, 
1774)  and  Gattcrcr's  "  Abrissdcr  Diplouiatik"  (Gottingcn, 
1798). 

Diplop'terus  [from  the  Gr.  SiirXo?,  "double,"  and 
mtpov,  a  "wing"  or  fin"],  a  genus  of  ganoid  fishes  of 
the  palieozoic  age,  having  double  dorsal  and  anul  fins, 
hetcrocercal  tails,  scales  perforated  with  small  foramina, 
and  a  large  and  flattened  head. 

Dip  of  the  Horizon,  in  navigation,  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  altitude  of  a  heavenly  body,  as  observed 
from  the  deck  of  a  ship,  and  the  altitude  of  the  same  body 
observed  from  the  level  of  the  sea.  If  the  height  of  the 
spectator  above  the  surface  of  the  sea  be  a  feet,  then  the 
correction  for  dip  =  1.063  V«.  Experiments,  however, 
seem  to  show  that  refraction  diminishes  the  amount  of  dip 
by  about  three-fortieths  of  itself;  hence  the  common  table  of 
dip  used  in  navigation  may  be  computed  from  the  formula 
=  dip  |  J  X  1.063  X  Va  =  984  V<7. 

Dip'per  (Cinclut),  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  ouzel 
family  (Cinclidee),  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. 
They  feed  chiefly  on  mollusks  and  on  aquatic  insects  and 
their  larva?,  which  they  seek  in  clear  lakes  and  streams, 
frequently  diving  with  grtat  facility,  and  moving  about 
under  water  by  means  of  their  wings.  They  resemble  the 
wren  in  their  manner  of  dipping  the  head,  accompanied 
with  an  upward  jerking  of  the  tail.  The  dippers  build 
very  curious  nests  of  interwoven  moss,  having  the  en- 
trance in  one  side. 

Dipping  Needle*  When  a  magnetic  needle  is  hung 
within  a  stirrup  so  as  to  move  freely  in  a  vertical  direction, 
and  the  whole  system  is  suspended  by  a  thread,  it  will  ad- 
just itself  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  its  pole  will  dip 
towards  the  north  pole  of  the  earth.  Such  a  needle  is 
called  a  dipphiy  needle,  and  its  deviation  from  the  horizon- 
tal line  is  its  inclination.  When  the  needle  is  carried  nearer 
the  magnetic  pole,  the  inclination  increases.  Sir  James 
Ross  in  1832  saw  the  dipping  needle  stand  within  one 
minute  of  a  degree  of  the  vertical  position  near  Baffin's  Bay. 
Approaching  the  equator,  it  becomes  less  and  less  inclined, 
until  a  point  is  reached  at  which  it  is  quite  horizontal. 
This  point  will  be  in  the  magnetic  equator,  or  line  of  no 
dip,  which  is  near,  but  not  coincident  with,  the  equator  of 
the  earth.  When  tracing  the  lines  of  equal  dip  on  a  Jlor- 
cator's  map,  we  find  that  they  coincide  in  a  remarkable 
manner  with  the  isothermals  or  lines  of  equal  mean  tem- 
perature, indicating  a  close  connection  of  the  distribution 
of  heat  with  that  of  magnetism,  and  seemingly  a  common 
cause  for  both. 

The  inclination,  like  the  declination,  is  subject  to  periodic 
and  secular  variations.  The  last  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : 

fiicliiiatloiifi  observed  in  Paris. 

Year.  Inclin 


Year.  Inclination. 

1671 75°  00' 

178(1 71    48 

1798 ()'.)    r.l 

1814 08    36 


atlon. 

1820 08°  20' 

is:!.', IM     (II) 

1831 67    40 

1853 66    28 


It  appears  from  the  table  that  since  the  year  1671  the 
inclination  has  steadily  diminished  at  the  rate  of  about 
three  to  five  minutes  a  year.  ARNOLD  Grvor. 

Dipsa'ceae  [from  Dipiaciu,  one  of  the  genera],  a  nat- 
ural order  of  herbaceous  exogenous  plants,  mostly  natives 
of  the  south  of  Europe.  They  are  nearly  allied  to  Com- 
positic,  from  which  they  differ  by  having  the  stamens  dis- 
tinct. Among  the  plants  of  this  order  is  the  LHj>sacttx  ful- 
lotnini  (fullers'  teazel).  (Sec  TEAZEL.) 

Dip'sas  [Gr.  Su//ds,  the  name  of  a  venomous  snake 
whose  bite  caused  intense  thirst,  from  St'i//a,  "thirst"],  a 
genus  of  non-venomous  serpents  belonging  to  the  Colubri- 
da3.  They  arc  tree-snakes,  greatly  elongated  in  form,  and 
having  a  broad,  thick  head.  They  are  natives  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  America  and  Asia.  Some  of  them  arc 
of  largo  size.  Like  many  other  modern  scientific  names, 
the  designation  of  this  genus  is  ctymologically  inappro- 
priate. 

Dipsoma'nia  [from  the  Gr.  a.>«,  "  thirst,"  and  fuu>ta, 
"frenzy"]  is  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  DELIRIUM  THE- 
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IIF.XS  (which  HOC),  but  of  late  more  especially  used  to  des- 
ignate a  morhid  erasing  fur  alcoholic  drinks,  MnBOtlttM 
called  mothomania.  Ot  lute,  this  craving  is  looked  upon 
as  a  disease,  and  it  has  Keen  very  successfully  treated  in 
"inebriate  asylums"  in  various  countries. 

Dip'tcrn  [Or.  J.  (for  J.ti,  "twice"  or  "two,"  and  ncjxii-, 
a"  win;;  "J,  an  order  of  insects  having  for  their  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  two  wings  only,  eoi  n^pomlin^  t.,  • 
terior  pair,  inslead  of  four.  In  addition  they  have  two 
short  cluh'ned  appendages,  culled  '•  halters"  or  balancers, 
proliahly  rudiiniMits  of  the.  posterior  pair  in  four-winded 
insect?.  They  arc  marked  also  by  having  the  mouth  in 
the  form  of  a  suekcr,  constructed  of  from  two  to  six  lancet- 
shaped,  elongated  scales,  enveloping  a  canal  upon  the  upper 
surface  of  a  lleshy  prolio-i'is.  The  larva)  or  maggoU  of  dip- 
terans  generally  have  a  membranous  head,  and  always  have 
the  stigmata,  or  lnv:iMiin_'  pores,  placed  in  the  second  and 

terminal  sen nt.-s  ol 'the   body.     In  some   species  of  these 

insects  the  eggs  are  hatched  within  the  body  of  the  parent — 
for  instance,  the  blow-fly ;  in  others,  as  the  forest-fly,  the 
larvaj  are  metamorphosed  in  the  parent's  body,  and  the 
young  are  excluded  as  pupie. 

Dipterocarpa'ceiE,  or  Diptera'ceie  [from  Diptem- 
ru/'i'tii.  one  of  the  genera],  a  natural  order  of  exogenous 
tn'i's  indigenous  only  in  the  Kast  Indies.  It  comprises 
about  fifty  known  species,  mostly  beautiful  and  majestic 
some  of  which  are  valuable  for  timber.  They  have 
simple,  alternate  leaves,  with  largo  stipules,  and  1-celled, 
1-seedcd  fruits.  They  abound  in  balsamic  resin  and  ruin- 
ous products,  among  which  are  camphor,  copal,  and  dam- 
mar. The  sal,  one  of  the  best  timber  trees  in  India,  be- 
longs to  this  order.  (See  DIPTEHOCARPUS.) 

Dipterocar'pug  [from  the  Gr.  iiimpoc,  "two-winged," 
and  jtapirot,  "  fruit  "J,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Dip- 
teraceic,  comprises  several  species  of  the  noblest  trees  of 
India.  They  bear  clusters  of  largo  fragrant  flowers,  and 
abound  in  a  resinous  juice  which  is  used  medicinally  and 
for  burning  in  torches.  The  fruit  is  furnished  with  two 
membranes  like  wings.  The  /v//<f. •/•'/. •<u-/,,,«  inrliinnlta,  or 
goorjun  tree,  often  attains  a  height  of  2UII  feet,  and  has  no 
branches  except  near  the  summit.  The  wood  is  hard,  close- 
grained,  and  durable.  From  the  trunk  exudes  a  fragrant 
oil  which  is  valuable  for  varnish,  for  an  ingredient  of  paint, 
and  for  medicine. 

Dip'terus  [from  the  Or.  jiVnpoc,  "  having  two  wings" 
or  "  tins  "],  a  genus  of  ganoid  fishes,  two  species  of  which 
are  found  in  the  old  red  sandstone.  They  have  a  large  and 
flattened  head,  and  double  anal  and  dorsal  fins,  opposite  to 
each  other. 

Dip'tych  [Lat.  diplyehum,  from  the  Or.  tit,  "twice,"  and 
*rii{  (gen.  wrv\6t),  "fold"  or  "tablet"],  a  register  used  by 
the  ancients  at  an  early  period.  It  consisted  of  two  tablets 
of  ivory  or  wood,  covered  with  wax.  Diptychs  wore  of 
two  kinds,  sacred  and  profane,  the  latter  being  the  more 
ancient  form.  The  profane  diptychs  contained  the  name 
and  titles  of  the  consul,  and  wore  distributed  by  him  among 
his  friends  on  entering  his  office.  On  one  side  of  the  sacred 
diptych  were  inscribed  the  names  of  living,  and  on  the 
other  those  of  deceased,  ecclesiastics  and  benefactors  of  the 
clergy,  which  were  read  during  service  by  the  deacon. 
They  were  often  decorated  with  scenes  from  biblical  his- 
tory. Diptychs  are  still  used  in  the  Eastern  churches. 

Dir;r.    See  Et  MKNIDKS. 

Direct'or  [from  the  Lat.  dirir/n,  directum,  to  "arrange" 
or  "direct;"  Fr.  direHctir],  literally,  "one  who  directs  or 
manages,"  usually  applied  to  one  of  a  number  of  individ- 
uals whose  duty  it  is  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  certain  en- 
terprises, such  as  banks,  railways,  insurance  companies, 
etc.  Directors  are  usually  elected  by  the  stockholders  from 
their  own  nmnlier;  they  have  the  right  of  supplying  casual 
vacancies  and  may  delegate  their  powers  to  committees  of 
such  number  as  they  may  judge  expedient.  The  title  is 
also  usually  given  to  the  chief  officer  or  superintendent  of 
an  astronomical  or  physical  observatory. 

IHrec'tory   [  Kr.    />!rr,-t,,irr\.   in    French   history,  the 

nanir    t;ivrn    hy  the    constitution   (it*    171>.J    to    the    executive 

body  of  the  French  republic.     It  consisted  of  five  persons 

called  Direeiiit-  '/'<>'.  ttitrit),  who  were  M-Icrte>l  \<y  the 
Council  of  Elders  from  a  list  of  candidates  presented  by  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred.  Their  names  were  Barras,  Car- 
not,  I.arcveillcrc-Lcpaux,  Letourneur,  and  Krwbell.  One 
of  them  retired  every  year,  anil  was  sneeeeded  by  another 
chosen  in  the  same  way.  They  rain'-  intn  pnu-<  r  at  a  time 
when  France  was  in\<>!vcd  in  war  against  nearly  all  Kn- 
rope..iii'l  U;L*  di.-tractcd  by  domestic  factions.  The  French 
armies  gained  many  victories  under  this  r/'/i'm*-,  but  the 
home  policy  of  the  Direct. .r\  \va-  unpopular.  The  Diree- 
tory  was  divided  into  two  parti.-,  and  the  majorit, 
sisting  of  Barras,  Larevcilierc-Lepaux,  and  Kcwbcll,  re- 


1  moved  their  adversaries  l>ythe".i//<  '/VMf  of  the  18th  Fruc- 
tidor  (Sept.  I.  17117  i.  In  17117  the  dim-tors  were  Hurras, 
liueo.-.  (iohier,  .Moulins.  and  Sieves.  The  Directory  was 
abolished  ny  the  •-.,«/,  il'/mt  ol  the  1Mb  Hrnmairc  (Nov.  II, 
17911),  in  which  Honaparte  and  Sic\e-  were  the  prominent 

actors.     (See  BAKAXTK,  "  Ili-i du  Direetoire,  '  lS;>j.) 

Directory,  a  book  containing  the  names  of  the  in 
habitants  of  a  city  arranged  in  alphabet  ieul  ordi  i .  together 
with  the  numbers  of  the  houses  in  which  they  rc-i<l. .  I  In- 
first  London  directory,  ••  A  Collection  of  the  Names  of  Mer- 
chants, etc.,"  came  out  in  1077.  In  the  I.  S.  every  town 
of  importance  has  its  own  directory.  In  several  ,- 
tie  ie  are  also  published  "State  directories."  In  New  York 
City  the  earliest  published  was  in  178(1 — a  small  volume  of 
]  82  pages,  printed  by  Shepherd  Kollock,  Wall  street.  The 
name-  of  the  individuals  and  linns  include  about  900,  and 
occupy  33  pages,  the  remainder  being  filled  with  general 
statistics  of  the  city,  U.  S.  government,  post-office  regula- 
tions, etc.  In  his  address  the  editor  states  that  it  wns  the 
"  first  directory  ever  attempted  in  this  country."  The  New 
York  Historical  Society  possesses  a  complete  let  from  its 
first  publication. 

Direc'trix,  plu.  Dircc'triccs  [the  feminine  of  the 
Lat.  director,  a  "  guide  " ],  a  term  in  geometry  applied  to 
a  line  which  serves  for  the  description  of  a  curve  or  surface. 
The  directrix  of  a  conic  is  a  right  line  perpendicular  to  the 
axis,  whose  distance  from  any  point  on  the  curve  bears  a 
constant  ratio  to  the  distance  of  the  same  point  from  the 
focus.  Quadric  surfaces  have  also  directrices  possessing 
analogous  properties.  When  a  surface  is  conceived  to  be 
generated  by  the  motion  of  a  line,  right  or  curved,  which 
always  rests  on  other  fixed  lines,  the  latter  are  sometimes 
called  directrices,  but  more  frequently  directing  lines  or 
directors,  the  former  being  distinguished  as  the  generator. 

Dirge  [a  contraction  of  the  first  word  of  an  ancient  Latin 
funeral  hymn,  "Dirigc  grtnut  mcot" — "  Direct  my  steps  ;" 
the  word  dirge  is  written  "dirigc"  in  old  books],  a  hymn 
of  a  mournful  character  sung  at  funerals,  much  used  in  the 
services  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  ••  Dirge  "  is  used 
also  by  poets  to  characterize  sad  verses  on  the  dead. 

Dir'M-hau,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Prus- 
sia, on  the  river  Vistula,  and  on  the  railway  from  Berlin  to 
Dantzic,  20  miles  8.  8.  E.  of  Dantzic.  It  has  machine- 
works,  tanneries,  etc.,  an  enormous  railroad  bridge  2843 
feet  in  length,  and  a  transit  trade  by  the  river.  1'op.  in  1871, 
7761. 

Dirt»I{ed,  a  name  given  to  deposits  of  dark-brown  or 
black  earthy  lignite  situated  in  the  lower  Purbeck  scries  in 
Europe,  near  the  top  of  the  middle  secondary  or  inesozoio 
rocks.  Through  the  beds,  which  arc  from  twelve  to  eigh- 
teen inches  thick,  are  distributed  stones  from  three  to  nine 
inches  in  diameter,  also  the  silieified  trunks  of  cycadoceous 
•  trees  like  Zamia.  For  many  miles  this  black  earth  may  be 
traced,  containing  fragments  of  fossil  wood.  The  name 
"dirt-bed"  is  also  given  by  geologists  to  the  strata  in  the 
carboniferous  rocks,  etc.  in  which  fossil  roots  of  tree;  are 
found  I'M  «i'in. 

Dig  [contracted  from  the  Lat.  dim,  "  rich  "],  a  name 
of  Pluto,  sometimes  applied  to  the  infernal  region!.  (Sec 
PHITO.) 

Dig,  or  I)i,  a  Latin  particle  signifying  "apart"  or 
"off,"  usually  implying  separation,  as  in  "dismiss,"  "dis- 
join." It  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  "  1111,"  being  negative 
or  privative,  us  in  "displease,"  "disorder."  The  Greek 
particle  Sit  or  Ji  usually  means  "twice"  or  "double." 

Disability,  1n  law,  signifies  a  state  which  renders  a 
person  incapable  of  enjoying  certain  legal  benefits  or  dis- 
ables him  from  doing  a  legal  act.  The  disability  is  cither 
absolute,  as  in  the  case  of  outlawry  or  attainder,  or  it  is  par- 
tial, as  in  the  case  of  infancy  and  coverture.  It  may  arise 
from  the  act  of  God,  of  the  law,  of  the  person  himself,  or 
of  his  ancestor.  (See  CAPACITY,  by  PBOF.  T.  W.  DWIGHT.) 

Disband'ing  is  the  breaking  up  of  a  military  organi- 
zation and  the  discharge  of  soldiers  from  military  duty. 

Disbar',  a  term  applied  in  England  to  barristers,  who, 
in  accordance  with  authority  reposed  in  the  benchers  of  the 
lour  inns  of  court,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  common-law 
judges,  may  be  expelled  from  the  bar. 

Di>r.     Sec  DISK. 

Discharge,  from  military  service,  is  sometimes  hon- 
oraMv  obtained  ny  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates 
with  the  consent  of  the  commanding  officer,-  sometimes  on 
a  surgeon's  certificate  of  disability.  Soldiers  are  also  dis- 
charged with  ignominy  for  great  offences,  being  in  some 
caws  stripped  of  their  decorations  and  drummed  out  of  the 
regiment. 

Disciples  of  Christ,  or.  .  call  tbcm- 

.  (Christians  or  Church  off  Christ,  a  body  of 
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Christians  frequently  called  Campbellites,  taking  the 
latter  name  from  Alexander  Campbell  (see  CAMPBELL,  ALEX- 
ANDER), one  of  their  most  distinguished  elders,  and  from  his 
father,  Rev.  Thomas  Campbell,  a  Scotch-Irish  "  Scceder," 
who  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1807,  and  with  his  son  began  to 
labor  in  Western  Pennsylvania  for  the  restoration  of  Chris- 
tianity to  apostolic  practice.  In  1811  they  organized  the 
Brush  Run  church  in  Washington  co.,  Pa.  In  1812  this 
church  adopted  Baptist  views,  and  in  1813  they,  with  other 
sister  congregations,  joined  a  Baptist  association.  But  as 
the  principles  and  practice  of  the  Campbells  and  their  fol- 
lowers were  distasteful  to  many  Baptists,  much  agitation 
followed,  and  in  1827  the  Baptist  churches  generally  with- 
drew from  fellowship  with  the  reformers,  who  consequently 
organized  themselves  anew,  professing  to  reject  all  creeds, 
and  to  receive  the  Bible  alone  as  their  authority  in  faith  and 
practice.  They,  however,  though  rejecting  the  Trinitarian 
terminology,  are,  in  fact,  in  essential  agreement  with  other 
evangelical  Christians  in  their  opinions  with  regard  to  the 
person  and  work  of  Christ  and  the  future  resurrection  and 
judgment.  They  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  weekly,  hold 
that  repentance  and  faith  should  precede  baptism,  though, 
from  the  importance  they  attach  to  the  latter  ordinance, 
they  are  often  charged  with  holding  to  baptismal  regene- 
ration. On  all  other  points  they  allow  and  encourage 
independence  of  individual  opinion.  Their  church  organi- 
zation is  congregational.  Their  officers  are  of  three  classes  : 
(1)  elders,  called  also  bishops,  pastors,  and  presbyters;  (2) 
deacons;  and  (S)  evangelists,  who  are  itinerants  supported 
by  the  free  oiferings  of  the  congregations.  This  denomi- 
nation is  distinguished  for  its  efforts  in  behalf  of  education. 
They  hold  that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  teach 
the  duty  of  the  Church  to  provide  amply  for  its  ministers' 
support.  They  sustain  several  religious  quarterly  and 
monthly  reviews  and  many  weekly  periodicals  in  the  U.S., 
and  several  in  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  Among 
their  numerous  institutions  of  learning  are  Bethany  Col- 
lege, in  West  Va.,  Hiram  College,  Hiram,  0.,  the  North- 
western Christian  University,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Eureka 
College,  111.,  Kentucky  University,  Lexington,  Ky.,  and 
Oskaloosa  College,  Oskaloosa,  la.,  besides  a  largo  number 
of  seminaries  and  schools  of  a  high  grade. 

REVISED  BY  B.  A.  HINSDALE. 

Dis'cipline  [Lat.  dieciplina,  from  dtBcipuhi*,  a  "schol- 
ar "],  education,  training ;  the  treatment  suited  to  a  learner 
or  disciple;  subjection  to  rules  and  regulations.  It  some- 
times signifies  punishment  or  chastisement.  The  term  is 
applied  figuratively  to  a  peculiar  mode  of  life  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  some  profession  or  society. 

DISCIPLINE,  in  military  and  naval  affairs,  is  a  general 
name  for  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  and  enforced 
for  the  proper  conduct  and  subordination  of  the  soldiers,  etc. 

DISCIPLINE,  ECCLESIASTICAL,  is  a  term  used  to  designate 
the  means  employed  by  churches  to  maintain  correctness 
of  life  among  their  members,  orderly  government  in  church 
affairs,  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  heresy  in  their  ranks. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  discipline  was  either  penitential  (that 
is,  inflicted  on  those  who  confessed  their  sin  ,*  see  PENANCE) 
or  punitive,  which  was,  in  theory  at  least,  frequently  admin- 
istered by  the  civil  power. 

Discipline,  First  Book  of,  an  important  document 
in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland.  It  was  drawn  up 
in  1560  by  John  Knox  and  four  others.  It  lays  down  rules 
for  the  election  of  ministers  and  other  officers,  but  deals 
more  especially  with  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Though  sub- 
scribed to  by  many  of  the  nobles,  it  was  never  acknowledged 
by  an  act  of  Parliament.  The  "Second  Book  of  Discipline" 
was  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  1578.  Andrew  Melville  took  a  leading  part  in  prepar- 
ing it. 

The  "Discipline"  of  the  Mctliodist  Episcopal  Church  is 
a  volume  containing  all  the  doctrines,  administrations,  and 
ritual  forms  of  that  denomination,  and  is  revised  every  four 
years,  so  as  to  include  changes  made  by  the  quadrennial  or 
General  Conference. 

Disclaimer,  in  law,  a  plea  containing  an  express  de- 
nial or  renunciation  of  some  claim  alleged  to  have  been 
made  by  the  party  pleading.  This  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  act  of  one  who  renounces  or  refuses  to  accept  a  gift  or 
devise  made  to  him  of  land  or  other  property,  and  generally 
to  the  waiver  of  any  claim.  In  the  law  of  landlord  and 
tenant  it  means  a  denial  by  the  tenant  of  the  landlord's 
title,  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  a  forfeiture  of  the  tenant's 
estate. 

Discob'oli  (plu.  of  Discob'olus),  [Gr.  8i<T«d0oA<K. 
from  tttrieoc.  a  "disk"  or  "quoit,"  and  jSaAAw,  to  "throw," 
also  to  "put"  or  "place,"  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  habit 
of  the  fish  of  placing  its  disk  on  some  firm  body],  the  name 
of  a  family  of  malacopterous  fishes,  having  the  ventral 
fins  united  to  form  a  sucking  disk  on  the  under  feurface  of 


the  body,  by  which  the  animal  is  enabled  to  firmly  attach 
itself  to  a  rock  or  other  fixed  body  in  order  to  obtain  food. 
To  this  family  belongs  the  lumpsucker  ( Cycloptenw  lumpwi). 

Discontinuous  Function,  in  mathematics,  is  a 
function  which  docs  not  continuously  increase  or  diminish 
when  the  independent  variable  increases  uniformly.  The 
function  tan.  x  is  discontinuous ;  for  though  the  arc  x  in- 
creases uniformly  from  0°  to  360°,  tan.  x  changes  abruptly 
from  -f  oo  to  — oo  at  x  =  90°  and  x  =  270°. 

Discord  [Lat.  discnrdia],  want  of  concord;  dissension, 
strife;  a  combination  of  sounds  which  have  no  harmonica! 
relation.  In  music,  a  combination  of  notes  more  or  less 
disagreeable  to  the  ear.  Discords  are  largely  employed  in 
musical  compositions,  being  introduced  by  way  of  transi- 
tion between  successive  concords,  of  which  they  serve,  by 
contrast,  to  heighten  the  pleasing  effect.  They  are,  there- 
fore, indispensable  to  the  highest  order  of  musical  expres- 
sion. The  concord  preceding  a  purposely  introduced  dis- 
cord is  called  the  preparation,  and  that  which  follows,  the 
resolution. 

Discount  [from  rfi>,  "un"  or  "off,"  and  count],  an 
allowance  or  deduction  made  for  cash  or  advanced  pay- 
ments. Thus,  in  mercantile  transactions  a  bill  purchased 
may  amount  to  $250.  The  seller  allows  the  purchaser  a 
discount  of  15  per  cent,  for  prompt  or  advanced  payment, 
making  the  amount  paid  $212.50 ;  in  other  words,  $250 — 15 
per  cent.  =  $212.50.  Discount  is  a  form  of  interest.  To 
borrow  $100  at  6  per  cent,  for  four  months,  and  paying 
$102  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  stated,  is  interest,  but 
does  not  differ  materially  from  taking  $98  at  once,  under 
promise  to  pay  $100  at  the  end  of  four  months;  this  latter 
method  is  called  diteomtting.  The  rate  of  discount  is  usu- 
ally agreed  upon  by  the  parties  directly  interested. 

Discourse  [Lat.  discurnu9],  conversation,  talk ;  the 
expression  of  ideas ;  a  formal  treatise  or  dissertation  ;  in 
rhetoric,  a  series  of  sentences  and  arguments  arranged 
according  to  the  rules  of  art.  In  logic,  this  term  is  applied 
to  the  operation  of  the  mind  commonly  called  reasoning, 

Discovery,  in  equity  jurisprudence  (see  EQUITY),  the 
act  of  disclosure  by  a  defendant  of  facts  to  which  he  is  re- 
quired to  answer  by  reason  of  a  "bill  of  discovery  "  which 
has  been  filed  against  him.  The  court  entertains  such  a 
bill  to  secure  the  due  administration  of  justice.  There  must 
be  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  in  the  subject  to 
which  the  discovery  refers,  and  the  information  sought 
must  appear  to  be  material  either  to  the  prosecution  of  tho 
suit  or  of  some  other  suit  or  action  then  pending  or  which 
may  be  commenced.  The  defendant  will  not  be  compelled 
to  make  the  discovery  when  disclosure  would  subject  him 
to  criminal  proceedings  or  to  a  forfeiture.  (The  works  on 
equity  jurisprudence  should  be  consulted  for  more  full  in- 
formation: STORY,  "On  Equity;"  ADAMS,  on  the  same; 
SPENCE,  "Equitable  Jurisdiction,"  etc.)  In  a  number  of 
the  American  States,  following  the  lead  of  the  New  York 
code  of  procedure,  the  bill  for  discovery  is  abolished.  Either 
party  to  an  action  under  that  system  may  obtain  an  order 
from  a  judge  to  examine  a  party  to  an  action  before  trial. 
The  mode  of  examination  is  regulated  by  rule  of  court. 
This  proceeding  is  a  substitute  for  the  former  bill  of  dis- 
covery. T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Discovery,  of  countries.  See  IXTEKNATIONAL  LAW 
No.  I.,  by  PRES.  T.  D.  WOOLSEY,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D.) 

Discussion  of  a  problem  or  formula  in  mathematics, 
is  the  process  of  assigning  to  the  arbitrary  quantities  which 
enter  into  it  every  reasonable  value,  and  especially  limiting 
values  and  interpreting  the  results. 

Disease  [from  the  Fr.  dea,  negative,  and  nine,  "ease;" 
Lat.  murbua ;  Fr.  vnaladie ;  Ger.  Krankheit],  a  deviation 
from  a  state  of  health,  consisting  in  most  cases  (if  not  in 
all)  in  some  change,  palpable  or  impalpable,  of  some  one 
or  more  of  the  tissues,  rendering  such  tissue  (or  the  organ 
containing  it)  incapable  of  performing  its  proper  part  in 
the  economy  of  tho  organism  to  which  it  belongs.  In  a 
less  general  sense,  a  particular  form  of  ill-health  is  called  a 
disease.  Diseases  are  either  diathetic  (arising  from  the  dia- 
thesis or  predisposition  of  the  patient)  or  enthetie  (arising 
from  without  tho  patient).  It  is  at  present  a  favorite  theory 
with  many  that  enthetie  diseases  arise  from  minute  organ- 
isms or  disease-germs,  (See  GERM-THEORY.) 

Diseases,  Distribution  of.  See  GEOGRAPHICAL 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  DISEASE?. 

Disfran'chisement,  the  act  of  depriving  a  person  of 


any  privilege,  liberty,  franchise,  or  immunity — such  as  de- 

? riving  a  member  of  a  corporation  of  his  corporate  rights. 
t  is  distinguished  in  this  case  from  "amotion,"  which  re- 
fers to  the  removal  of  an  officer  of  the  corporation  from 
1  office,  without  affecting  his  membership.    Another  instance 
!  is  the  act  of  depriving  a  person  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  citizenship.     This  term  is  often  applied  to  the  act  of  do- 


DISHONOR— DISLOCATION. 


priving  a  person  of  the  right  to  vote,  and  in  England  to 
the  act  which  dcpriv  e-  a  borough  of  the  right  of  returning 
a  member  to  Parliament. 

Dishon'or  [from  the  Lat.  dii,  "un,"  and  honor, 
"honor"],  in  mercantile  language,  signifies  lo  refuse  or 

neglect  ID  pay  i  nr  I"  in pt  I  u  draft  or  a  bill  of  exchange. 

The,  act  of  drawing  or  indorsing  such  a  hill  or  draft  in- 
volve* the  drawer  and  imlorsi-r  in  nn  obligation  to  pay  it 
in  case  the  drawee  dishonors  the  same.  In  order  that  the 
person  in  whoso  favor  it  is  drawn  may  have  recourse 
against  the'  drawer  and  indorser,  ii  it  necessary  that  notice 
of  the  dishonor  shall  bo  given  to  these  parties  without  un- 
reasonable delay. 

Disinfec'tion  [from  the  Lat.  du,  "  tin,"  and  inficio, 

fnf'''-t<iui.  to  ••  .-:;iin,"  to  "  taint,"  to  "poison"]  is  the  de- 
struction or  removal  of  the  causes  of  disease  present  in 
any  locality  or  material.  It  may  he  applied  therefore  to 
the  atmosphere,  to  sewage  or  other  liquid  or  solid  tilth,  to 
ships,  houses,  clothing,  merchandise,  etc.  Cologne-water 
and  other  rncrclv  odorous  substances,  white  they  may  dis- 
guise foulness  of  the  air,  do  not  really  disinfect.  The 
power  of  the  substances  commonly  used  for  this  purpose 
has  been  overrated ;  they  seldom  destroy  the  contagious  or 
infectious  materials  which  produce  diseases,  yet  they  often 
do  good  by  removing  the  conditions  which  favor  their  in- 
crease and  dissemination.  Cheapest  among  disinfectants 
are  dry  earth,  lime,  charcoal,  and  tar ;  and  they  are  all 
positively  useful.  Earth  immediately  destroys  the  odor  of 
excrement  covered  by  it,  and  prevents  unwholesome  emana- 
tions. The  same  is  true  also  of  lime.  Charcoal  is  a  very 
powerful  absorbent  of  gases  and  purifier  of  liquid  and  semi- 
liquid  substances.  Common  wood-tar  has  similar  properties 
to  a  less  degree,  but  its  partial  volatility  enables  it  to  act 
more  favorably  upon  an  impure  atmosphere.  Chlorine  is 
probably  equal  to  any  other  substance  in  destroying  in  the 
tiir  morbific  materials  of  organic  origin.  It  is  usually  em- 
ployed as  it  is  given  off  from  chloride  of  lime  (bleaching- 
powder)  or  chloride  of  soda  solution  ( Labarraquc's  liquid). 
Chloride  of  zinc,  dissolved  in  water  (Burnett's  liquid),  and 
profo-  or  sesquichlorido  of  iron  are  serviceable  for  the  dis- 
infection of  privies,  sewers,  etc.  Solution  of  nitrate  of  lead 
(Ledoyen's  liquid),  by  the  affinity  of  lead  for  sulphur,  de- 
composes sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  most  common  noxious 
ingredient  in  foul  atmospheres.  Protosulphate  of  iron  is 
much  used  for  the  disinfection  of  sewage  and  of  privies. 
Permanganate  of  potassa  (Condy's  liquid)  as  an  oxidizing 
agent  has  analogous  utility,  but  is  more  expensive.  The 
crude  permanganate  will  answer  very  well  for  this  purpose. 
Sulphurous  acid  and  nitrous  or  hyponitric  acid,  both  gaseous, 
are  available  for  the  fumigation  of  unoccupied  rooms;  they 
are  irrcspirable.  Iodine  (solid)  and  bromine  (liquid)  have 
both  been  found  practically  similar,  and  perhaps  equal,  to 
ohlorine  for  the  disinfection  of  wards  of  hospitals.  Car- 
bolic acid  (phenic  acid  or  carbol)  has  of  late  years  been 
the  most  popular  of  all  disinfectants.  It  is  obtained, 
along  with  eresylio  acid,  in  the  distillation  of  coal-tar. 
More  than  any  other  of  the  substances  named,  it  is  believed 
to  have  the  power  of  destroying  minute  living  vegetable 
and  animal  organisms  in  the  air  or  elsewhere.  Ozone  is 
asserted  by  some  experimenters  to  be  a  valuable  disin- 
fectant, but  it  has  not  yet  been  much  employed  for  that 
purpose.  Chloralum  (chloride  of  aluminum)  and  brorao- 
chloralum  have  been  recently  introduced,  and  are  under 
trial,  with  somewhat  conflicting  reports  concerning  their 
value. 

The  modes  of  action  of  the  above-named  disinfectant 
substances  maybe  classified  as  follows:  1.  By  absorbing 
gases  and  preventing  their  emanation — >dry  earth,  lime, 
charcoal.  2.  Neutralizing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas — 
nitrate  of  lead.  3.  Decomposing  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  dead  organic  matter — chlorine  (by  its  affinity  for  hy- 
drogen, setting  oxygen  free),  iodine,  bromine,  permanga- 
nate of  potassa.  4.  Arresting  decay  anil  putrefaction  (t.  e. 
by  antiseptic  action)  in  vegetable  and  animal  materials — 
sulphurous  and  hyponitric  acid  gases,  chloride  of  zinc, 
protosulphatc,  protoohloride,  and  scsqiiichloride  of  iron, 
wood-tar,  coal-tar,  carbolic  acid  (by  its  affinity  for  water. 
and  by  combining  with  and  fixing  albumen  and  similar 
principles).  5.  Destroying  minute  organisms,  vegetable  or 
animal  (disease-serins),  in  the  atmosphere — carbolic  acid; 
perhaps  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine. 

Quantities  of  disinfectants  for  use  may  be  thus  stated. 
For  privies  or  sewers,  a  pound  of  sulphate  or  chloride  of 
iron  or  chloride  of  lime,  diffused  in  a  gallon  of  water,  will 
answer  for  a  very  large  amount  of  foul  material.  Burnett's 
liquid  contains  twenty-five  grains  nf  chloride  of  zine  in 
each  fluiddrachm  of  water.  A  pint  of  this  in  a  gallon  of 
ivatt-r  will  lie  strung  enough  for  use.  For  water-closets  or 
bed-pans,  Labarraquc's  solution  of  chloride  of  soda,  a  fluid- 
ounce  in  a  quart  of  water ;  or  permanganate  of  potassa, 
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ten  grains  to  a  quart  of  water;  or  carbolic  acid,  twenty 
grains  to  a  pint.  A  TO-pcr-cent.  solution  of  this  last  sub- 
stance is  often  used  also.  Drinking-water  is  best  purified 
by  filtration  through  charcoal,  but  it  may  be  improved, 
when  containing  an  excess  of  organic  matter,  by  a  small 
amount  of  permanganate  of  potassa,  enough  to  make  it 
very  slightly  pink  in  color  in  a  strong  light!  Artie; 
clothing  may  be  disinfected  by  boiling  them  in  a  solution 
of  the  permanganate,  an  ounce  to  three  gallons  of  water. 
(ireatly  contaminated  garments  or  bedding,  as  from  small- 
pox patients,  should  be  burned.  Occupied  rooms  may  be 
disinfected  by  fresh  chloride  of  lime,  placed  about  in  saucers 
in  convenient  places  to  give  off  chlorine. 

Ledoyen's  liquid  is  made  by  dissolving  a  pound  of  lith- 
arge in  seven  ounces  of  nitric  acid  and  two  gallons  of 
water.  Hidgewood's  disinfectant  consists  principally  of 
carbolic  acid,  lime,  anil  fuller's  earth.  McDougall  s  (much 
used  in  England  and  India)  contains  the  sulphites  of  mag- 
nesia and  lime  and  carbolate  of  lime. 

But  the  most  effective,  indeed  the  only  certain,  disinfect- 
ant agencies  are  raid  and  hml.  Malaria  (the  local  cause 
of  ague  and  remittent  fever)  is  disarmed  of  its  noxious 
power  by  a  single  hard  frost;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
infection  of  yellow  fever.  Cholera  disappears  almost  always 
in  temperate  climates  with  the  approach  of  winter.  The 
continuance,  and  even  increase,  of  smallpox,  typhus,  and 
some  other  contagious  diseases  during  cold  weather  is  due 
to  the  closing  up  of  houses  to  keep  them  warm,  thus 
diminishing  ventilation  and  concentrating  the  morbid 
poison.  Yet  no  considerable  use  can  be  practically  made 
of  the  disinfectant  action  of  low  temperature,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  producing  it  at  will  on  a  sufficiently 
large  scale. 

Heat  was  known  by  the  ancients  to  exert  an  influence 
antagonistic  to  infection.  Fires  were  in  early  times  burned 
in  the  streets  of  cities  to  dissipate  the  plague.  I'liny  wrote, 
"  Est  in  ipsis  ignibus  mediea  vis" — "  There  is  in  fire  itself 
a  medicating  power."  Yet  only  latterly  has  this  been  clearly 
verified  by  science.  Dr.  Henry  of  Manchester,  England, 
in  1824,  performed  a  series  of  experiments,  by  which  he 
proved  that  the  contagious  property  of  smallpox  and  of 
vaccine  virus,  and  that  of  typhus  and  scarlet  fever,  are  de- 
stroyed by  a  temperature  of  from  140°  to  200°  F.,  and  that 
such  a  heat  does  not  injure  such  fabrics  as  are  commonly 
used  for  clothing.  In  1851,  Dr.  von  Busch  of  Berlin  made 
a  trial  of  this  agent  in  a  large  lying-in  hospital,  in  the 
wards  of  which  puerperal  fever  had  been  very  destructive. 
After  all  ordinary  methods  of  fumigation  and  disinfection 
had  failed  to  eradicate  the  disease,  he  bad  all  the  patients 
removed  and  the  wards  heated  by  stoves,  for  two  days,  up 
to  the  temperature  of  150°  F.  The  same  class  of  patients 
being  then  reintroduccd,  not  a  single  case  of  the  fever  fol- 
lowed. Dr.  W.  Ferguson,  inspector-general  of  the  British 
navy,  and  Dr.  A.  N.  Bell  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  have  reported 
equally  satisfactory  success  in  extirpating  yellow  fever  from 
large  vessels  at  sea  or  in  port.  Dr.  Bell  and  Dr.  E.  Harris 
of  New  York  also  made  use  of  superheated  steam  as  a  dis- 
infectant, with  good  effect,  in  New  York  City  during  the 
cholera  season  of  1866.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
efficacious  of  all  the  means  yet  employed  for  this  purpose. 

IlKMiv  HARTSHORNE. 

Disiiitcgra'tion  [from  the  Lat.  dii,  negative,  and 
integer,  "entire"],  the  separation  of  the  integrant  parti- 
cles of  a  body ;  the  destruction  of  cohesion ;  in  geology, 
the  gradual  wearing  away  of  a  rock  by  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric action,  etc. ;  the  process  by  which  a  solid  rock  is 
reduced  and  comminuted  to  sand,  gravel,  or  soil.  Soil  or 
arable  land  is  formed  and  prepared  by  the  disintegration 
of  rocks.  The  action  of  the  weather  is  helped  by  frequent 
alternations  of  temperature  above  and  below  the  point  at 
which  water  attains  its  greatest  density — i.  e.  39°  F. 

Disk,  or  Disc  [from  the  Lat.  diiau  (Or.  Kam),  a 
"disk"  or  "quoit"],  in  astronomy,  the  face  of  the  sun, 
moon,  or  a  planet,  such  as  it  appears  to  us  projected  on  the 
sky.  The  forms  of  the  celestial  oodles  being  nearly  spheri- 
cal, their  projections  are  circular  planes.  The  fixed  stars, 
when  viewed  through  a  telescope,  present  *puriout  dink*, 
in  consequence  of  the  diffraction  of  light. 

DISK,  or  Disc,  in  botany,  is  a  fleshy  expansion  of  the 
receptacle  of  the  flower;  a  part  of  the  receptacle,  or  a 
growth  from  it  enlarged  under  and  around  the  pistil;  also 
the  central  part  of  a  head  of  flowers  of  the  order  Couipos- 
itaj,  as  the  Uonoptfa 

Disloca'tion  [from  the  Lat.  <rY»,  "  apart,"  and  /oro, 
ln,-i,tnm,  to  "place"],  otherwise  called  I.iixn'tion  [from 
the  Lat.  luxo,  Inxntnm,  to  "loosen"],  in  surgery,  is  the 
displacement  of  a  bone  from  its  proper  relation  to  another 
bone  with  which  it  is  articulated.  A  •'complicated"  dis- 
location is  the  displacement  of  a  bone,  accompanied  by  a 
severe  local  lesion  of  the  soft  parts,  or  fracture  of  a  bone. 
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"  Congenital "  dislocations  arc  those  which  occur  before 
birth.  The  restitution  of  a  dislocated  bone  is  called  its 
"reduction."  Reduction  of  recent  luxations  is  usually  a 
comparatively  easy  task  to  those  who  have  the  requisite 
knowledge  and  experience,  but  in  old  and  long-neglected 
cases  it  is  frequently  a  most  formidable  operation,  and  is 
liable  to  be  followed  by  b<i.d  consequences  to  the  patient. 
REVISED  BY  WILLAKD  PAKKEK. 

Dis'mn!,  a  post-township  of  Sampson  oo.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
74B. 

Dismal  Swamp,  a  great  morass  in  the  counties  of 
Nansemond  ami  Norfolk  in  Virginia,  and  in  Gates,  Cam- 
den,  and  Pasquotank  counties  in  North  Carolina,  is  about 
SO  miles  long  and  10  miles  wide.  A  large  portion  of  it  is 
covered  with  dense  forests  of  juniper,  cypress,  white  cedar, 
and  gum  trees,  from  which  lumber  is  exported.  Near  the 
middle  of  the  swamp  is  Lake  Drummond,  which  has  an 
area  of  about  6  square  miles,  and  abounds  with  fish.  A 
canal  through  the  Dismal  Swamp  opens  steam  communica- 
tion between  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Albemarle  Sound.  The 
Dismal  Swamp  is  remarkable  for  its  considerable  elevation 
above  the  surrounding  country.  The  water  of  this  swamp, 
known  as  "juniper  water,"  is  of  a  dark  reddish  color,  and 
is  carried  in  large  quantities  to  Norfolk  and  Hampton 
Roads  for  shipping  purposes.  It  is  highly  prized  for  its 
excellent  quality,  and  is  not  liable  to  become  corrupt  by 
keeping. 

Dis'part  [etymology  uncertain],  in  gunnery,  half  the 
difference  between  the  diameter  of  the  base-ring  at  tho 
breech  of  a  gun  and  that  of  the  swell  of  the  muzzle. 

Dispen'sary  [from  tho  Lat.  ditpeado,   ditpentnm,  to 

"  distribute  "  (from  din,  "  apart,"  and  pendo,  to  "  weigh  ")], 
a  charitable  institution  in  which  medical  and  surgical  aid 
is  gratuitously  furnished  to  the  poor.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  dispensaries  were  set  up  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy 
and  in  monasteries,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  established  in  their  present  form.  They  now 
are  established  in  most  or  all  large  cities.  The  oldest  in 
tho  U.  S.  was  founded  in  1795  in  New  York.  The  poor  re- 
ceive treatment  and  medicine  in  them  free  of  charge. 

Dispensation  [Lat.  dispensatio,  perhaps  from  dig, 
"apart,"  and  penin,  to  "judge,"  frequentative  of  pendo,  to 
"  weigh"],  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  an  exemption 
from  some  canon  or  other  law.  Bishops  and  priests  grant 
dispensations  in  some  cases,  but  the  pope  alone  has  the 
power  of  giving  them  in  tho  more  important  ones.  Papal 
dispensations  were  first  granted  in  1200  by  Innocent  III. 
After  the  English  Reformation  the  dispensing  power  was 
assumed  by  the  kings,  but  it  was  abolished  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights  (1689).  (See  PARDON.) 

Dispen'satory  [for  etymology  see  DISPENSARY],  a 
book  containing  an  account  of  the  physical  qualities  and 
medicinal  powers  of  different  drugs,  with  their  natural  and 
commercial  history,  and  their  preparation  and  combina- 
tions. One  of  the  most  complete  works  of  the  kind  is  the 
"  United  States  Dispensatory,"  by  Wood  and  Bache  (1833; 
13th  ed.  1870). 

Disper'sion  [Lat.  ditpersio,  from  dit,  "  apart,"  and 
*paryo,  sparsitm,  to  "  scatter "],  in  optics,  is  the  angular 
separation  of  the  constituent  rays  of  light  when  decomposed 
by  the  prism.  Owing  to  the  unequal  refrangibility  of  the 
rays  of  different  colors,  a  beam  of  light  admitted  through  a 
small  aperture  in  the  shutter  of  a  darkened  room,  and  re- 
fracted by  passing  through  a  prism,  forms  an  elongated 
image  or  spectrum  ;  the  red  rays,  which  are  the  least  re- 
fracted, occupying  one  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  the  violet 
rays,  which  have  the  greatest  refraction,  the  other  end. 
The  rays  after  refraction  are  no  longer  parallel,  so  that  the 
index  of  refraction  (the  ratio  of  the  sine  of  incidence  to  the 
sine  of  refraction)  is  different  for  each  ray ;  and  the  differ- 
ence of  the  indices  for  the  extreme  rays  is  called  the  disper- 
sion of  the  light.  It  had  been  supposed  by  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton that  the  dispersion  was  proportioned  to  the  refraction, 
but  it  was  soon  found  that  although  the  colors  in  spectra 
formed  by  prisms  of  different  substances  are  always  ar- 
ranged in  the  same  order,  they  do  not  occupy  the  same  rela- 
tive amount  of  space  ;  a  prism  of  flint-glass  giving,  in  pro- 
portion, less  red  and  more  violet  than  a  prism  of  crown- 
glass,  and  that  substances  for  which  the  index  of  refraction 
of  the  middle  ray  of  the  spectrum  is  nearly  the  same,  pro- 
duce spectra  of  different  lengths.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Disposition  [Lat.  dinposi1io,  from  dispono,  dispos- 
itiiin,  to  "dispose,"  to  "put  in  order,"  to  "arrange"],  in 
architecture,  one  of  the  six  essentials  of  the  art.  It  is  the 
arrangement  ot  the  whole  design  by  means  of  the  ichnog- 
raphy  (plan),  orthogra.phy  (section  and  elevation),  and 
scenography  (perspective  view),  and  differs  from  dittribu- 
tion,  which  signifies  the  particular  arrangement  of  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  a  building. 


DISPOSITION,  a  musical  term  employed  in  organ-building, 
and  referring  to  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the 
stops  on  the  rows  of  keys  and  pedals,  with  the  pitch  of  each 
stop  or  length  of  tho  lowest  CC  pipe. 

Disra'eli  (Rt.  Hon.  BENJAMIN),  D.  C.  L.,  an  eminent 
English  statesman  and  novelist  of  Jewish  extraction,  was 
born  in  London  Dec.  21,  1805.  He  published  novels  en- 
titled "Vivian  Grey"  (1826),  "The  Young  Duke"  (1830), 
"  Contarini  Fleming"  (1832),  and  "Henrietta  Temple," 
some  of  which  were  successful.  He  began  his  political  career 
as  a  radical,  and  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  Parlia- 
ment in  1831,  but  was  defeated.  Having  become  a  Tory, 
he  was  again  repulsed  by  the  electors  of  Taunton  in  1835, 
but  was  elected  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Maidstone  in 
1>S.''~.  His  maiden  speech  was  so  pretentious,  and  uttered 
with  gestures  so  extravagant,  that  he  excited  the  laughter 
of  the  House,  and  closed  abruptly,  saying,  "I  shall  sit  down 
now,  but  the  time  will  come  when  you  will  hear  me."  He 
married  in  1839  the  widow  of  Wyndham  Lewis.  Having 
jrnnlually  acquired  skill  as  a  debater,  he  became  about  1842 
the  leader  of  tho  "  Young  England  party  "  and  an  oppo- 
nent of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whom  he  denounced  with  unspar- 
ing invective  because  Peel  advocated  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  laws.  In  1844  he  produced  "  Coningsby,"  a  political 
novel,  which  was  much  admired.  In  1846  he  was  returned 
to  Parliament  for  Buckinghamshire,  which  he  represented 
for  many  years.  He  succeeded  Lord  G.  Bentinck,  who  died 
in  1848,  as  leader  of  the  protectionist  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  the  con- 
servaUve  ministry  of  Lord  Derby  for  nearly  nine  months  in 
1852,  '  About  the  end  of  that  year  he  resumed  the  po'st  of 
leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Early 
in  1858  he  was  again  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
in  the  new  conservative  Derby-Disraeli  ministry.  In  1S./J 
he  introduced  a  bill  for  parliamentary  reform,  which  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  there- 
fore resigned  with  his  colleagues  in  June  of  that  year.  He 
opposed  the  electoral  Reform  bill  of  Russell  and  Gladstone, 
which  was  defeated  in  June,  1866.  The  liberal  ministers 
then  resigned,  and  the  conservatives  formed  a  new  cabi- 
net, in  which  Disraeli  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He 
also  became  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
most  prominent  minister  except  the  premier,  Lord  Derby. 
He  was  the  principal  author  and  manager  of  the  Reform  bill 
which  became  a  law  in  Aug.,  1867,  and  extended  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  every  householder  in  a  borough.  This  bill 
enfranchised  nearly  a  million  of  men,  mostly  workingmen, 
and  was  considered  a  dangerous  innovation  by  the  conser- 
vatives. Disraeli  succeeded  Lord  Derby,  who  resigned  the 
place  of  prime  minister  in  Feb.,  1868.  He  opposed  (he 
resolutions  or  bill  which  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  to  dis- 
establish the  Irish  (Episcopal)  Church.  After  a  long  debate, 
Mr.  Gladstone's  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  1st  of  May,  1868,  by  a  majority  of  64. 
Disraeli,  though  defeated  on  this  important  question,  re- 
solved not  to  resign  office,  but  to  wait  for  the  result  of  the 
general  election  which  occurred  in  the  next  November. 
The  liberal  party  having  secured  a  large  majority  in  the 
new  Parliament,  he  and  his  colleagues  resigned  Dec.  2, 
1868,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  then  became  prime  minister. 
An  early  poetical  work,  entitled  "A  Revolutionary  Epic," 
was  ^published  in  1864.  As  Mr.  Disraeli  declined  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords  which  was  offered  to  him,  his  wife, 
in  acknowledgment  of  her  husband's  official  services,  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  Viscountess 
Bea'consfield,  Nov.  28,  1868.  Among  the  works  published 
by  Mr.  Disraeli  since  his  entrance  on  political  life  are 
(besides  "Coningsby")  "Sybil,"  "  Tancred,"  "A  Vindica- 
tion of  the  English  Constitution,"  "A  Biography  of  Lord 
G.  Bentinck,"  and  "  Lothair,"  a  novel  published  in  1870. 
He  was  chosen  lord  rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
1873,  and  became  prime  minister  again  in  1874. 

REVISED  BY  A.  J.  SCHEM. 

Disraeli  (ISAAC),  D.  C.  L.,  an  English  litterateur,  the 
father  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Enfield  in  May,  1766. 
He  studied  in  Amsterdam  and  Leyden,  and  spent  some 
years  in  France.  Inheriting  a  fortune  from  his  father,  a 
Hebrew  merchant  originally  from  Venice,  and  belonging 
to  one  of  the  Jewish  families  who  escaped  to  Venice  from 
the  Inquisition  in  Spain  in  the  fifteenth  century,  ho  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  literary  history.  His  prin- 
cipa.l  works  are  "Curiosities  of  Literature"  (1790),  "Ca- 
lamities of  Authors  "( IS  12 ),  and  "Amenities  of  Literature " 
(1841).  Died  Jan.  19,  1848. 

Disrup'tion  [from  the  Lat.  dit,  "apart,"  and  rinii/m, 
i-iif>tinn,  to  "  Im-ak  "J,  a  term  generally  applied  to  the  schism 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland  which  occurred  in  184.'i.  (See 
FIU:E  CHI-IICH  OP  SCOTLAND,  by  DAVID  ISGLIS,  LL.D.) 

Dissen'ters  [from  the  Lat.  di»,  "  apart "  (or  "  differ- 
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ently  ").  ami  trntin.  to  ••  think  "],  ur  .Non-Conformists, 
tin nainr  given  I"  English  l'i  .1  ho  differ  in  their 

views  from  tin-  Church  of  I'ln^l.inil.     After  the  act  of  I'ni- 
funnity  was  passed  i  ltii',2  i.  about  two  thousand  cler- 
seceded,  ami  were  called   Dissenters.     All  who   rein 
take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  anil  supremacy  .  and  the  Kucha 
fist  according  to  the  rites   of   the    Iv-lahlished  Cllureh,  wore 

evliidcd  by  the  'I'est  !iet  (Hi73)  from  government  cmploy- 
ineiit.  liy  the  Toleration  act.  (Hixi,.  Dis-cnter*  obtained 
lojtal  security  in  celebrating  their  worship,  anil  the  Corpo- 
ratien  mid  Test  Repeal  act  (IM'Nj  enabled  them  to  accept 
public  eiii|iluyinenl  without  (akin/  the  Kucharist.  In  |.*:;ii 
they  were  first  authorized  to  s.ilcmni/c  marriages  in  their 
own  places  of  worship  or  at  a  registrar's  office.  The  "  (Jen- 
eral  body  of  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers  of  the  Three 
Denominations"  is  the  oflicial  name  of  the  union  of  tin- 
three  hoards  of  1'resln  lenan.  Independent,  and  Baptist 
ministers  resident  iu  and  ahout  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster.  This  union  was  organized  July  11,  \~'27, 
and  has  always  taken  a  leadm;;  part  in  the  struggle  for  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  Knghind.  In  some  Euro- 
pean countries  Dissenters  are  called  Dissidents.  (See  also 
NON-('O\KIIIIMISTS,  hy  KKV.  BKVKKI.Y  R.  BKTTS.) 

Dissei'/.in  [from  <//»,  "  un,"  and  •••izin],  in  law,  a 
term  signifying  nn  unlawful  ejection  of  one  whu  is  seized 
of  a  freehold  in  lands,  so  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  seizin 
and  place  it  in  another.  The  modern  equivalent  for  this 
word  is  "adverse  possession."  There  is  also  "disseizin  by 
election,"  where  a  person  chooses  to  consider  himself  dis- 
seised, though  he  is  not  so  in  fact,  in  order  to  avail  himself 
of  legal  remedies  applicable  to  a  true  disseizin.  (See  SEIZIN, 
by  PROF.  T.  W.  DUHMIT,  LL.D.) 

Dissep'iment  [I. at.  <i;*»,  /tun, ninm,  from  ilit,  "apart," 
and  «<y"'<i.  I"  "luilne,"  t"  "  enclose"],  a  botanical  term  ap- 
plied to  the  partitions  that  are  formed  in  the  ovary  by  the 
united  sides  uf  the  cohering  carpels.  Sometimes  dissepi- 
ments meet  in  tbe  centre,  and  divide  the  ovary  or  fruit  into 
cells ;  in  other  cases  they  are  partial,  and  leave  tbe  ovary 
one-celled. 

Dissidents.     See  DISSKNTERS. 

Dissociation,  or  Disassocia'tion  [rfi'»,  "apart." 
and  KtH'fii*,  "a  companion"],  in  chemistry,  is  applied  to 
the  investigation  of  the  influence  of  heat  and  pressure  on 
chemical  action.  The  word  was  first  introduced  into  chem- 
ical nomenclature  by  Henry  St.  Claire  Devillc,  who  pre- 
sented a  paper  to  the  French  Institute  Nov.  23,  1857,  "On 
tbe  Dissociation  or  Spontaneous  Decomposition  of  Bodies 
under  the  Influence  of  Heat."  Deville  says  in  this  paper  : 
"  When  heat  acts  upon  any  body  it  produces  an  expansion 
which  we  attribute  to  a  force  called  the  repulsive  force  of 
heat.  By  selecting  a  proper  compound  and  heating  it 
sufficiently,  the  distance  between  the  molecules  can  be  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  they  will  separate  into  their 
elementary  condition.  This  is  a  spontaneous  decomposi- 
tion, not  determined  by  any  chemical  action.  I  propose 
to  call  it  the  distocintion  of  compound  bodies." 

The  decomposition  of  water  l>y  fused  platinum  in  the 
celebrated  experiment  of  drove,  performed  in  1846,  was 
attributed  by  Bcrzelius  to  the  catalytic  action  of  the  metal : 
this  phenomenon  is  now  explained  on  the  principle  of  dis- 
sociation. Deville  repeated  (iraham's  experiment  on  a 
large  scale  by  pouring  melted  platinum  into  water,  and 
obtained  an  explosive  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
disproportionate  to  the  theoretical  quantity ;  from  which 
he  concluded  that  tbe  molecules  rccombincd  on  cooling  in 
the  water.  He  believes  that  at  the  temperature  of  melted 
silver,  water  is  dissociated  into  its  constituent  elements. 

The  next  step  in  the  literature  of  the  subject  was  the 
publication,  Mar.  is.  1S(H,  of  a  series  of  researches  upon 
the  influence  exerted  by  certain  porous  vessels  upon  the 
composition  of  the  gases  that  pass  through  them.  Al- 
though outside  of  tbo  line  of  his  snulics,  yet  under  the 
advice  of  M.  Jamin,  Deville  concluded  to  publish  these 
researches.  A  porous  porcelain  tube  was  placed  in  the  in- 
terior of  a  large  glass  tube,  and  each  was  provided  with 
separate  escape-tubes.  On  causing  hydrogen  to  pass 
through  the  interior  tube,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  through 
the  outer  s]i;i.'c,  the  tun  ^asi's  were  I'oiui'l  to  exchange 
places,  and  an  inflammable  gas  was  given  off  at  the  end 
of  the  carbonic  acid  tube.  It  thus  appeared  that  the  hy- 
drogen passed  through  the  pores  of  the  porcelain  tube  and 
was  replaced  l>y  the  carbonic  acid.  There  was  nothing 
new  in  this  experiment,  as  the  principle  is  described  in 
(Jmelin's  "Chemistry"  under  the  head  of  adhesion,  and 
the  subject  was  familiar  to  Priestley,  (itnelin  says  if  gas 
be  evolved  in  an  earthen  retort  or  conducted  through  an 
earthen  tube,  a  portion  of  it  escapes  through  the  tube,  and 
is  replaced  by  the  external  air  or  by  iiiiru^en.  or  carbonic 
acid  if  the  vessels  be  in  a  fire.  He  further  describes  an 
experiment  made  by  I'ric.-tley  when  an  earthen  retort  is 


placed  under  a  bell-jar  over  mercury  and  heated  by  a 
burning  glass.  If  the  outer  bell  jar  contains  hydrogen, 
and  the  retort  atmospheric  air  and  water,  the  lndn'_-<  n 
will  be  found  to  pass  through  the  pores  into  the  retort, 
and  air  and  water  will  collect  over  the  mercury  under  the 
bell-jar.  This  was  the  celebrated  experiment  of  Dr. 
Priestley,  made  in  the  days  of  phlogiston,  and  is  > 
tially  the  same  as  that  described  liy  Dcville.  Similar  ex- 
periments were  made  by  1'1'aff  in  IMii,  which  are  reported 
in  Schweitzer's  "Journal,"  vol.  xviii.,  page  M).  But  in 
the  next  paper  published  by  Dcville,  1'Yli.  L',  IM;:I,  he  car- 
ries the  research  further  than  it  was  done  by  any  other 
philosopher,  and  brings  it  within  the  domain  of  dissocia- 
tion. 

The  previous  experiment  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid 
was  repeated  with  steam.  In  a  furnace  led  with  very 
compact  coal,  Capable  of  producing  a  heat  of  11(1(1°  to 
l.'illO0  ('..  he  placed  two  tubes;  through  the  interior  lulu. 
made  of  porous  clay,  he  forced  a  gentle  current  of  steam, 
and  through  the  annular  space  of  the  outer  tube  a  stream 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.  A  part  of  the  vapor  of  water  is  de- 
composed spontaneously  or  dissociated  in  the  tube  of  por- 
ous clay;  the  hydrogen  is  filtered  through  to  the  annular 
space  (as  in  the  previous  experiment  with  carbonic  acid 
and  pure  hydrogen),  and  the  oxygen  remains  in  the  in- 
ner tube  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid.  Deville  obtained  in  this  way  one  centimetre  cube 
of  gas  to  one  gramme  of  water.  The  separation  of  the 
oxygen  is  thus  accomplished  by  physical  agency.  The 
free  hydrogen  at  this  nigh  temperature  reduces  some  of 
the  carbonic  acid  to  carbonic  oxide,  producing  water. 
There  is  thus  a  loss  of  hydrogen  in  this  experiment,  so 
that  the  oxygen  is  always  in  excess  of  the  quantity  de- 
manded by  the  formula  of  water.  The  carbonic  acid  also 
brings  with  it  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen  of  the  air.  The 
explosive  gas  obtained  had  the  following  composition : 

I. 

Oxygen S5.7 

Hydrogen 24.S 

Carbonic  oxide 0.0 

Nitrogen ai.'i 

IOM 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Deville  was  able  to  dissociate  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  water,  and  to  obtain  these  gases 
in  a  separate  condition.  His  experiment  indicates  a 
method  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable  result  in 
an  economical  manner.  By  employing  the  carbonic  acid 
resulting  from  the  fire  used  to  generate  the  steam,  we  can 
conceive  of  a  simple  system  of  tubes  that  would  enable  us 
to  dissociate  water  in  a  way  that  would  yield  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  for  light  and  heat. 

Deville  published  an  account  of  another  series  of  experi- 
ments Feb.  13,  1865.  He  conducted  these  upon  a  some- 
what different  plan.  He  had  early  observed  that  although 
compounds  were  dissociated  at  high  temperatures,  yet  on 
cooling  the  elements  recombined  before  they  could  be  col- 
lected ;  it  therefore  became  necessary  for  him  to  devise 
some  plan  to  obviate  this  difficulty.  He  hit  upon  the  fol- 
lowing expedient :  Through  the  centre  of  the  system  of 
tubes  he  arranged  a  tube  for  conducting  a  constant  stream 
of  cold  water.  While  the  outer  vessel  was  raised  to  the 
highest  temperature  of  the  furnace,  the  inside  was  cold, 
and  thus  two  surfaces  were  exposed  to  the  gas — one  for 
dissociating  it,  the  other  for  condensing  one  of  the  con- 
stituents before  it  could  recombine.  In  this  way  he  suc- 
ceeded in  dissociating  sulphurous  acid  at  12110°  C.  into 
sulphur  and  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid;  hydrochloric  acid 
into  hydrogen  and  chlorine;  carbonic  oxide  into  carbon 
and  carbonic  acid :  and  carbonic  acid  into  carbonic  oxide. 
In  discussing  these  experiments,  Dcvillo  uses  the  phrase 
lentioH  of  diitocialitin,  just  as  we  have  long  employed  the 
expression  "  tension  of  vapors,"  and  he  aaya  this  tension 
for  hydrochloric  acid  at  1500°  C.  is  very  feeble. 

In  a  subsequent  article,  Jan.  14,  1867,  Deville  gives  a 
more  full  development  of  his  theory  of  dissociation,  and 
furnishes  extended  tables  of  the  tension  of  dissociation  for 
a  large  number  of  substances.  He  endeavors  to  show  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  accurately  ascertain  the  exact  point 
of  dissociation  for  many  bodies  now  only  obscurely  under- 
stood; and  when  this  point  is  settled  we  shall  have  a  new 
method  for  the  decomposition  of  compound  substances. 

A  Dutch  physicist.  Van  der  Kolk,  published  a  long  arti- 
cle in  1866,  in  which  he  tried  to  refute  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  Deville  in  support  of  his  theory,  and  also  cri  i  i 
many  points  in  Deville's  mathematical  calculations;  but 
as  he  repeated  none  of  the  experiments,  and  the  errors  in 
the  tables  were  accidental,  and  corrected  by  Deville  him- 
self before  the  appearance  of  the  criticism,  the  value  of 
Van  der  Kolk's  article  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  analysis 
he  gives  of  the  researches  of  Devillc  and  the  meaning  to 
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be  attached  to  the  word  diiiueiatiim.  According  to  Van 
dcr  Kolk,  the  new  theory  can  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

••  1.  From  the  heat  of  combustion  of  two  gases  and  the 
specific  heat  of  the  compound  the  temperature  of  the  thuno 
can  bo  calculated.  The  calculated  temperature  of  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  flame  is  6880°  C.  Deville  believes,  however, 
that  the  decomposition  of  water  vapor  takes  place  at  2500° 
C.,  and  that  the  temperature  of  decomposition  of  all  gases 
is  below  the  calculated  temperature  of  its  flame. 

"  L>.  The  temperature  of  decomposition  changes  accord- 
ing to  pressure,  and  is  in  this  particular  analogous  to  the 
temperature  of  condensation  of  vapors. 

"  3.  The  temperature  under  one  atmosphere  for  water 
vapor  being  taken  v  —  t,  the  temperature  of  condensation 
in  this  case  is  equal  to  100°  C.  Deville  assumes  that  at  t° 
the  vapor  of  water  is  partially  decomposed  into  explosive 
gas  ;  it  is  then  in  the  condition  of  dissociation  or  state  of 
partial  decomposition. 

"  4.  The  degree  of  dissociation  is  expressed  in  numbers 
which,  in  analogy  with  the  expansion  of  vapors,  is  called 
the  tension  of  dissociation.  There  is  a  perfect  analogy 
between  condensation  and  chemical  union." 

Several  recent  writers  have  had  recourse  to  Dcvillc's 
theory  of  dissociation  in  explanation  of  the  origin  of  rocks 
and  the  action  of  forces  in  primeval  chemistry.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  Fournet  and  the  distinguished 
American  geologist,  Sterry  Hunt. 

Debray,  in  some  researches  on  dissociation,  shows  that 
the  law  holds  good  with  reference  to  solids  formed  by  the 
direct  union  of  a  fixed  and  volatile  body.  His  experiments 
were  made  upon  Iceland  spar  heated  in  mercury  vapor 
350°  C.,  sulphur  440°  C.,  cadmium  860°  C.,  zinc  1040°  C. 

Lamy  has  applied  these  results  to  the  construction  of  a 
pyrometer  for  the  measurement  of  high  temperatures.  The 
instrument  consists  of  a  porcelain  tube  glazed  within  and 
without,  filled  with  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  closed  at  one  end, 
and  connected  at  the  other  with  a  manometer.  By  read- 
ing the  volume  of  the  gas  in  the  pressure-gauge,  and  con- 
sulting the  tables  of  tension,  the  temperature  is  determined. 

A  very  full  discussion  of  the  subject  of  dissociation  by 
Mcne  may  be  found  in  the  "  Revue  Hebdomadaire  de 
Chimie,"  vol.  Hi.,  1871.  See  also  the  researches  of  Gra- 
ham, Debray,  Grove,  Regnault,  Lamy,  Isambert,  Frank- 
land,  and  Clausius.  CHARLES  A.  Jor. 

Dissolution  [from  the  Lat.  rf/«,  "apart,"  and  soho, 
snlittmn,  to  "loosen"],  literally,  the  act  or  process  of  dis- 
solving ;  the  separation  of  any  substance  into  its  compo- 
nent parts ;  the  liquefaction  of  a  solid  body  in  a  men- 
struum. The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  breaking  up  of  a 
partnership  or  of  a  political  or  legislative  assembly.  Thus 
we  speak  of  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  when  the  mem- 
bers are  dispersed  without  the  Parliament  being  regularly 
adjourned. 

Dissolving  Views  are  the  enlarged  images  of  trans- 
parent pictures  thrown  upon  a  screen  by  means  of  two 
magic  lanterns  placed  side  by  side,  with  their  lens  tubes  a 
little  convergent,  so  that  the  projected  images  may  be  su- 
perposed. By  means  of  mechanical  contrivances,  which 
differ  in  different  forms  of  the  apparatus,  one  of  the  images 
is  gradually  extinguished  while  the  other  is  similarly  de- 
veloped. At  the  middle  point  the  two  are  confusedly  in- 
termingled, and  afterwards  one  seems  to  swallow  up  the 
other.  (See  MAGIC  LANTERN.) 

Dissonance  [from  the  Lat.  dis,  negative,  and  tumo, 
to  "sound"]  is  the  opposite  of  consonance,  and  is  applied 
to  those  intervals  in  music  whose  relative  proportions  are 
unsatisfactory  to  the  ear.  In  a  special  sense,  the  term  is 
applied  to  a  dissonant  interval  purposely  introduced  by  the 
addition  of  a  dissonant  note  to  a  concord,  or  by  the  substi- 
tution of  a  dissonant  for  n  concordant  note.  The  founda- 
tion of  dissonance  is  generally  allowed  to  be  more  ajsthet- 
ical  than  intellectual.  Dissonance  is  not  a  necessity  of 
musical  composition,  and  persistent  dissonance  would  be 
a  blemish ;  but  its  introduction  transitionally,  in  passing 
from  concord  to  concord,  is  a  source  of  richer  and  more 
pleasing  effects  than  could  be  produced  by  any  succession 
of  perfect  harmonies.  (See  DISCOKD.) 

Dis'taff  [Ang-Sax.  di*tfpf\,  an  implement  formerly 
used  in  spinning  flax  or  wool,  which  was  fastened  on  a 
staff  from  which  the  thread  was  drawn  by  the  fingers.  The 
Fates  are  represented  as  spinning  the  thread  of  life  from 
the  distaff.  The  distaff  is  at  present  not  much  used  except 
in  rude  and  barbarous  countries;  but  no  spinning-wheel, 
much  less  any  machinery  driven  by  water  or  steam,  has 
ever  produced  work  which  can  compare  in  delicacy  with 
the  finest  products  of  the  distaff. 

Distance,  in  music,  is  the  interval  between  two  notes. 
In  astronomy,  "real  distance"  is  an  interval  between  two 
heavenly  bodies  expressed  in  terrestrial  measures,  as  miles, 
moires,  etc. ;  "  mean  distance  "  is  a  mean  between  the  peri- 


helion and  the  aphelion  ;  "  curtate  distance  "  of  a  planet  is 
the  distance  from  the  sun  or  earth  to  that  point  where  a 
perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  planet  meets  with  the  ecliptic. 
"Line  of  distance"  in  perspective  is  a  straight  line  from 
the  eye  to  the  principal  point  of  the  plane.  The  "point 
of  distance"  is  that  point  in  the  horizontal  line  which  is 
at  the  same  distance  from  the  principal  point  as  the  eye  is 
from  the  same.  "Distance"  in  navigation  is  the  number 
of  miles  from  point  to  point  in  a  ship's  course.  The  arc 
of  a  rhumb  line  between  two  places  is  the  "  nautical  dis- 
tance." "Distance"  in  horse-racing  is  the  last  2;">0  yards 
of  the  course.  Any  horse  not  reaching  the  distance-post 
before  the  winning  horse  has  reached  the  end  of  the  course 
is  said  to  be  distanced. 

Distem'per  [Fr.  detrempt;  It.  tempera],  a  method  of 
painting  in  which  the  pigments  are  ground  up  with  sizo 
and  water,  with  gum-water,  or  similar  vehicles.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  scene-painting  and  in  the  preparation  of  wall- 
paper. Distemper  was  the  ordinary  method  of  painting  in 
the  higher  departments  of  art  before  the  invention  of  paint- 
ing in  oil.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  vehicle  dries  ren- 
ders it  difficult  to  blend  the  tints  in  distemper. 

DISTEMPER,  the  name  of  certain  diseases  of  animals. 
(See  Doo  DISTEMPER  and  HORSE  DISTEMPER.) 

Dis'tich  [Gr.  K<mx<H,  from  5i  (for  ««),  "twice"  or 
"two,"  and  orixot,  a  "row,"  a  "verse"],  a  couplet  of 
verses.  In  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  this  term  is  ap- 
plied to  a  poetical  sentence  consisting  of  two  lines  in  hex- 
ameter and  pentameter  verse.  The  distich  was  much  used 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  the  expression  of  single 
thoughts  and  sentiments,  and  in  the  composition  of  epi- 
grams. 

Distilla'tion  [Lat.  dmtillarc,  from  de,  "down,"  and 
stitto,  stiltatum,  to  "  drip "],  in  chemistry  and  the  arts, 
a  process  by  which  substances  which  are  vaporized  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures  are  separated  from  each  other,  or  sub- 
stances which  can  be  vaporized  are  separated  from  those 
which  cannot.  When  the  vaporized  substance  assumes  a 
solid  form  after  distillation,  the  process  is  called  "  sublima- 
tion." Distillation  is  usually  performed  by  means  of  a 
boiler  for  raising  the  vapor,  and  a  condenser  for  reducing 
the  vapor  to  a  liquid  or  solid  form.  The  condenser  is  often 
a  spiral  tube  or  "  worm,"  which  is  kept  cool  by  water  while 
in  use.  Various  instruments  for  distilling  are  used  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  chemist.  "  Dry  "  or  "  destructive  "  dis- 
tillation is  the  production  of  new  compounds  by  submitting 
substances  of  organic  origin  to  a  high  but  carefully  regu- 
lated heat.  These  products  are  often  complex,  but  some- 
times perfectly  definite.  "Fractional"  distillation  is  the 
separation  of  one  volatile  substance  from  another,  by  keep- 
ing the  mixture  at  that  temperature  at  which  the  most 
volatile  will  pass  over  into  the  condenser. 

To  produce  spirits  two  distinct  operations  are  required  : 
one  to  convert  vegetable  principles  into  alcohol ;  the  other 
the  separating  of  the  alcohol  from  the  several  substances 
with  which  it  is  united  while  being  produced.  Sugar  is  the 


Distillation  Process. 

principle  which  is  necessary  to  the  formation  of  alcohol, 
and  is  used  directly  when  molasses  and  similar  saccharine 
products  are  submitted  to  quick  fermentation  ;  and  indi- 
rectly when  sugar  is  produced  from  the  starch  which  certain 
grains  contain,  and  afterwards  converted  into  alcohol.  The 
latter  method  is  commonly  employed  in  distilleries,  and 
grains  of  various  kinds,  generally  with  some  malt,  are 
masked.  To  accomplish  this,  a  mixture  is  made  of  the 
ground  grain  and  crushed  malt,  and  infusion  made  in  hot 
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water,  constantly  shaken,  in  the  mash-tun,  after  which  the 
wort  it*  run  off  and  water  :ul«l<-i|  until  the  soluble  mutti-r  of 
the  grain  is  extracted.  While  in  process  of  mashing,  sugar 
is  furiueil  fn>rn  tin-  starch,  timl  changes  into  alcohol  while 
I.  i  ni. -in  NIL' :  tlir  mush  gradually  becomes  thinner  in 
quenoe,  anil  as  soon  us  tin-  proper  stare  it)  rcuehcd,  whieh 
the  hydrometer  determines,  in  order  to  jireveut  aeetie  fer- 
mentation it  should  be  distilled. 

Much  skill  and  eare  in  mushing,  fermentation,  and  dis- 
tilling is  nere.^sary  to  the  successful  production  of  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  alcohol  tVom  a  ^ivrn  tjuautity 
of  grain,  fruit,  or  other  raw  material.  According  to  llenn- 
stadt,  about  Al  pound*  of  ulcohol  and  4'J  of  carbonic  acid 
may  he  obtained  from  I  (III  pounds  of  sugar:  100  pounds  of 
starch  yield  3.'»  pounds  of  alcohol,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
the  following  grains  yields  a  spirit  containing  4.*'  per  cent. 
of  alcohol — nauu'ly,  wheat,  40  to  -16  pounds;  rye,  .ili  to  4-; 
barley,  40;  oats,  30;  buckwheat,  40;  mam*,  to. 

KKVISKD  nv  CIIAKI.KS  \V.  CHKK.NK. 

Distilled  Water  (aqua  dettillata)  is  the  condensed 
product  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  water,  which  sepa- 
rates from  it  all  saline  matter  and  impurities,  and  also  most 
of  the  air  which  it  had  previously  contained.  On  this  ao- 
oount  it  is  flat  and  vapid  to  the  taste.  It  is  much  used  in 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  operations.  In  some  points 
on  the  Gulf  Coast  of  the  U.  S.,  as  at  Brazos  Santiago, 
Tex.,  where  streams  are  unknown  and  springs  scarcely  ex- 
ist, water  is  procured  for  drinking  and  other  economical 
purposes  by  distillation  from  the  sea.  On  some  sea-going 
steamers  the  product  of  the  condensers  of  the  low-pres- 
sure engines  is  utilized  for  cooking,  washing,  etc.,  and  is 
used  for  drinking  to  some  extent. 

Distillery,  an  establishment  fitted  up  with  the  neces- 
sary apparatus  for  the  distillation  of  spirits.  (See  DISTIL- 
LATION.) 

Distress',  or  Distrain',  in  English  law,  is  the  taking 
of  a  personal  chattel  without  process  of  law  out  of  the  pos- 
session of  a  wrong-doer,  by  wny  of  pledge  for  redress  of  an 
injury  or  for  the  performance  of  a  duty,  as  for  non-pay- 
ment of  rent  or  taxes,  etc. 

Distribution  of  Species.  See  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIS- 
TRIBUTION OF  SPEC'IKS. 

Dis'trict,  a  township  of  Berks  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  724. 

Dis'trict  [from  the  Lat.  dittrinyo,  diitrictum,  to 
"  bind  ;"  also  to  "  diride  "],  a  territorial  division  ;  a  defined 
portion  of  a  state  or  city,  which  is  divided  into  districts  for 
judicial,  fiscal,  or  elective  purposes.  In  the  U.  8.  each 
State  is  divided  into  Congressional  districts,  which  are 
nearly  equal  in  population,  and  elect  each  one  member  of 
Congress.  Every  State  is  also  divided  into  senatorial  dis- 
tricts, each  of  which  sends  a  member  to  the  senate  of  that 
State.  Townships  in  many  parts  of  the  U.  S.  are  divided 
into  school  districts,  each  of  which  maintains  and  man- 
ages one  or  more  public  schools.  There  are  also  military 
and  other  districts. 

District  Attorneys  of  the  United  States.  The 
name  of  these  officers  does  not-  indicate  their  duties  or  the 
extent  of  their  official  jurisdiction.  Formerly,  in  England, 
and  now  in  some  of  the  American  States,  a  district  of  country 
embracing  several  counties  was  assigned  to  a  judge,  in  which 
he  held  criminal  courts  called  Oycr  and  Terminer — to  "  hear 
and  determine."  An  attorney  to  represent  the  Crown  or 
Statr  was  necessary  to  enter  upon  trials.  As  he  was  selected 
to  proceed  through  the  whole  district,  he  received  the  appel- 
lation of  "  district  attorney."  In  the  Federal  courts,  and 
in  many  of  the  States,  the  duties  of  this  officer  have  become 
local,  confined  to  a  particular  county  or  place  of  holding  a 
single  court.  Hut  tho  name  of  the  officer  continues  the 
same  as  formerly,  when  there  was  reason  for  its  application 
to  him.  District  attorneys  represent  the  U.  S.  in  all  their 
business  in  the  circuit  and  district  courts,  both  civil  and 
criminal.  In  civil  suits  they  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  government  that  other  attorneys  do  to  their  clients. 
They  also  represent  the  U.  S.  in  the  prosecution  of  all 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  This  office  is  one  largely  sought 
for  by  lawyers.  Tho  position  is  considered  highly  respect- 
able, and  is  often  exceedingly  profitable.  The  district 
attorneys  receive  ii  nominal  salary  of  two  hundred  dollars. 
and  tho  residue  of  their  compensation  is  mainly  derived 
from  fees  prescribed  by  an  act  of  Congress.  When  they 
defend  officers  and  others  at  the  instance  of  the  govern- 
ment, their  remuneration  is  not  regulated  by  law,  but  de- 
pends upon  agreement.  The  district  attorneys  are  required 
by  law  to  report  to  the  attorney-general  an  account  ot  their 
official  proceedings,  and  the  state  and  condition  of  their 
offices,  at  sxich  time  and  in  such  manner  as  he  may  direct. 
(See  "Federal  (iovernment,"  by  R.  II.  GIU.KT.) 

District    Courts    of  the   United    States.     Se 
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District  of  Columbia,  a  tract  of  territory  lying  on 

the  1'otomiu-  Kit  er,  at. nut  Mno  mill-.-  Irom  the  octnn  by  that 
river  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  hetwci-n  the  parallels  of 
38°  51'  and  39°  N.  lat.,  anil  the  meridians  of  76°  in'  and 
"7°  06' of  W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich.  Tho  exact  latitude 
and  longitude  of  the  "  Observatory,"  which  is  our  national 
prime  meridian,  in  lat.  3K°  i:i'  ;;'.!"  '!.<"'  N..  and  Ion.  77" 
2'  48"  U.  from  (irccnwich.  It  is  bounded  V.  N.  \\  .  i:., 
and  S.  E.  by  Maryland,  and  W.  au.i  S.  W.  by  tin-  IV- 

Hiver.  Its  present  area  is  IH  M|iiare  miles.  Originally  its 
area  was  100  miles,  '-un-i-lni^  -it  a  square  tract  lvin;(  on 
both  sides  of  the  IVn.m  ,.-.  ami  measuring  ten  miles  on 
each  side.  The  portion  E.  of  the  Potomac,  containing  d  I 
square  miles,  was  ceded  to  the  general  government  by  tin- 
State  of  Maryland,  and  that  \\  .  ot  the  river,  containing 
jiiare  miles,  by  the  State  of  Virginia  in  1788-N'J, 
was  accepted  in  171*0,  and  since  1800  has  been  used  as 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  V.  S.  In  1846  a  desire 
having  been  expressed,  both  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
portion  of  the  Itislrict  W.  of  the  Potomac  and  the  State 
of  Virginia,  that  that  portion  (which  included  the  city  of 
Alexandria)  should  be  retroceded  to  Virginia,  a  resolution 
was  passed  in  Congress  July  fl,  1S46,  consenting  to  the 
retrocession,  upon  condition  of  the  approval  of  the  citizens 
residing  in  that  part  of  the  District.  On  the  1st  and  2d  of 
September  of  the  same  year  a  vote  was  taken,  and  the  rctro- 
•iii  was  desired  by  a  vote  of  703  in  its  fovor,  and  222 
against  it.  The  President  issued  his  proclamation  ratifying 
the  transfer  Sept.  7.  1S40.  The  present  District  therefore 
includes  only  the  territory  originally  ceded  by  Maryland. 
This  territory  is  about  10  miles  long  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E., 
and  forms  the  county  of  Washington,  containing  the  two 
cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  and  a  tract  of  about 
37  or  38  square  miles  outside  of  the  cities.  The  surface  is 
rolling  and  diversified,  some  of  the  hills  being  200  or  300 
feet  in  height.  The  sites  of  Columbian  University  and  the 
University  of  Georgetown  arc  both  considerably  elevated, 
and  the  Capitol  and  the  President's  Mansion  are  on  high 
land  overlooking  the  other  portions  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. The  soil  is  a  light,  rather  sandy,  but  tolerably  fer- 
tile loam,  easily  tilled.  The  District  is  well  watered.  The 
Potomac,  which  washes  its  western  and  south-western 
borders,  is  navigable  for  the  largest  class  of  vessels  as  far 
as  Greenleaf  s  Point,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  city  of 
Washington,  and  for  smaller  vessels  to  Georgetown.  Tide- 
water ceases  at  Little  Falls,  3  miles  above  Georgetown. 
The  Eastern  Branch  of  the  Potomac,  called  also  Anacostia 
Creek  or  River,  is  a  large  and  navigable  stream  for  vessels 
of  large  draught  as  far  as  the  navy-yard,  and  tor  coasting- 
vessels  nearly  to  Bladcnsburg,  and  forms  the  S.  E.  boundary 
of  the  city  of  Washington.  It  has  the  U.  S.  navy-yard  on 
its  banks.  There  are  nine  or  ten  small  creeks  falling  into 
the  Potomac  within  the  limits  of  the  District,  one  of  them, 
Rock  Creek,  though  not  navigable,  being  a  considerable 
stream.  The  whole  of  the  present  territory  of  the  District 
belongs,  so  far  as  superficial  rocks  are  concerned,  to  that 
extensive  cretaceous  formation  which  extends  in  a  belt  from 
five  to  fifteen  miles  in  width  from  Stolen  Island  to  Fort 
Washington  opposite  Alexandria,  Va.  Through  West  New 
Jersey,  Northern  Delaware,  and  Central  Maryland,  as  well  as 
in  the  District,  it  is  characterized  by  large  deposits  of  marl, 
and  forms  the  basis  of  a  soil  which  furnishes  the  means  of 
its  own  renewal.  It  is  underlaid  by  gneiss,  the  trend  of 
which  is  nearly  E.  and  W.,  and  which  comes  to  the  surface, 
across  the  Potomac,  in  that  part  of  Virginia  which  origin- 
ally appertained  to  it.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  Dis- 
trict is  covered,  above  the  cretaceous  rocks,  by  drift,  con- 
sisting of  sandstone,  limestone,  jasper  rocks,  quartz  in 
boulders,  pebbles,  gravel,  sand,  clay,  and  loam.  The  mix- 
ture of  clay  and  loam  abounds  in  a  peculiar  state  of  aggre- 
gation, as  if  it  had  been  at  first  separate,  and  then  con- 
glomerated in  masses  of  considerable  size.  Some  of  Ibis 
conglomerate,  having,  however,  a  large  mixture  of  pebbles 
and  jasper  rock,  has  been  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  Potomac 
and  cut  and  polished  for  use  in  pillars  for  the  interior  of 
the  Capitol,  for  which  purpose  it  is  regarded  as  superior  to 
breccia.  The  simpler  forms  of  the  conglomerate  are  well 
adapted  to  brickmaking.  The  minerals  are  those  usually- 
occurring  in  cretaceous  deposits,  and  possess  little  special 
interest.  Gold  has  been  discovered  in  small  quantities  at 
the  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac. 

Zoology. — In  so  limited  and,  for  the  most  part,  densely 
populated  a  tract  as  the  District  of  Columbia  il  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  there  should  be  any  great  number  of  wild 
animals.  The  fauna  of  the  district  is  generally  identical 
with  that  of  Maryland  and  Eastern  Virginia.  'There  are 
a  few  deer,  and  foxes  of  two  species,  the  red  and  gray ;  rab- 
bits, field-mice,  muskrats.  and  squirrels  are  abundant.  The 
otter,  though  now  rare,  is  occasionally  met  with  along  the 
Potomac.  The  skunk,  secure  in  his  powers  of  offence  and 
defence,  is  sufficiently  plentiful,  while  the  raccoon  and  opes- 
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sum,  the  mink,  a  species  of  weasel  said  to  be  identical  with 
the  English  stoat  or  ermine,  though  not  assuming  the  white 
coat,  live  species  of  squirrel,  the  wood-chuck,  four  species 
of  wild  ml,  three  of  shrew-mice,  the  jumping  mouse,  two 
species  of  long-tailed  wild  mice,  six  species  of  bats,  the 
common  and  star-nosed  mole,  make  up  the  quadrupeds  of 
the  District.  Of  birds  there  have  been  23ii  species  collected 
within  the  District.  There  are  included  in  these  the  numer- 
ous swimmers  and  waders  which  frequent  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  the  adjacent  rivers,  as  well  as  the  great  variety  of 
song-birds  which  abounds  throughout  the  Middle  States. 
Of  the  reptiles,  52  species  have  been  collected,  though 
some  of  them  are  very  rare.  Among  these  there  are  nine 
species  of  turtles  and  terrapin,  three  species  of  true  lizards, 
twenty-one  species  of  serpents,  of  which  only  the  copper- 
head (Atidntrnrlnn  eonlnrtrix)  is  venomous,  nine  species  of 
frogs  and  toails,  and  ten  species  of  salamanders  or  water- 
lizards.  The  following  fish  are  brought  into  market  from 
the  Potomac  within  the  bounds  of  the  District:  Shad  and 
herring  (the  Potomac  herring  is  regarded  as  greatly  supe- 
rior to  all  others,  and  is  taken  in  immense  quantities),  cat- 
fish, chub,  eel,  gar-fish,  white  and  yellow  perch,  pike,  rock- 
fish,  sturgeon  (of  enormous  size),  sun-fish,  suckers,  and 
black  and  other  bass. 

Viyi'iallnH. — There  arc  fifteen  species  of  oak,  of  which 
the  scrub  or  bear  oak,  the  laurel  oak,  and  Bartram's  oak 
are  the  most  common.  The  other  forest  trees  are  the 
chestnut,  two  or  three  species  of  hickory,  black  walnut, 
butternut,  yellow  pine,  and,  less  abundant,  the  American 
elm,  linden,  and  rarely  the  tulip  tree  and  red  maple.  On 
the  old  fields  the  dwarf  pine,  Virginia  cedar,  and  sassafras 
grow  where  other  vegetation  fails.  Most  of  the  forest 
trees  are  of  the  second  or  third  growth. 

Climate.— The  temperature  of  the  District  has  a  wide 
annual  range — from  105°  F.  (in  the  shade)  to  — 12°  F.  But 
these  are  extremes  rarely  reached.  The  mean  temperature 
of  January,  the  coldest  month,  is  about  32°,  and  of  July, 
the  warmest,  about  77°.  The  mean  temperature  of  the 
year  is  about  56°.  The  worst  feature  of  the  climate  is  one 
common  to  a  large  section  of  the  Middle  States — the  sud- 
den falling  of  the  temperature  to  the  extent  of  thirty  de- 
grees or  more  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  These  sudden 
changes  come  oftenest  in  winter,  and  are  usually  accom- 
anied  with  a  N.  W.  wind.  The  low  grounds  in  the  river- 
bottom  are  decidedly  miasmatic,  and  bilious  and  remittent 
fevers  and  bilious  pneumonia  are  very  prevalent  at  that 
season.  Of  late  years  the  winters  have  been  much  more 
moderate  than  they  were  in  the  early  history  of  the  Dis- 
trict. The  river  is  usually  closed  by  ice  in  the  early  part 
of  January,  but  of  late  years  there  has  been  no  crossing  of 
heavy  teams  on  the  ice,  as  was  the  case  forty  to  sixty  years 
ago.  The  prevailing  wind  in  winter  is  from  the  W.  or 
N.  W.,  and  in  summer  from  the  S.  The  average  annual 
fall  of  rain  is  forty  inches,  the  larger  portion  falling  in  the 
summer  months.  The  range  of  the  barometer  is  nearly  or 
quite  two  inches.  Storms  seldom  last  so  long  as  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  foul  weather  usually  commences  about 
4  A.  M  .  or  3  P.  M. 

Agricultural  Products. — The  area  of  the  District  com- 
prises 40,960  acres,  but  of  this  a  considerable  portion  is 
water,  and  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  oc- 
cupy nearly  8000  acres.  There  were  in  1870  only  11,(>77 
acres  reported  as  farms  in  the  District  (the  market-gardens 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  reported);  of  these,  3411  were 
either  woodland  or  other  unimproved  lands.  The  whole 
number  of  farms  was  209,  ranging  from  3  acres  to  100  or 
more.  The  value  of  the  farms  was  stated  at  $3,800,230, 
an  average  of  about  $325  to  the  acre.  The  value  of  farm- 
ing implements,  etc.  was  $39,450;  wages  paid,  $124,338; 
value  of  farming  products  for  the  year,  $319,517;  produce 
of  market-gardens,  $112,034;  of  orchard  products,  $6781. 
The  staple  products  were — 40  bushels  of  peas  and  beans; 
27.3ii~  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes  (SohttMtm  hilim/xmii)  and 
5790  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  (Battrttu  i-rlnlii);  900  gal- 
lons of  wine;  4495  pounds  of  butter;  126,077  gallons  of 
milk  sold;  2019  tons  of  hay. 

Mfintifttctitres. — According  to  the  census  of  1870  there 
were  in  the  District  952  manufacturing  establishments,  the 
motive-power  of  which  was  54  steam-engines  of  789  horse- 
power and  15  water-wheels  of  1100  horse-power.  Those 
establishments  employed  4685  hands — viz.  4333  men,  216 
women,  and  136  children.  The  capital  invested  was  esti- 
mated at  $5,02 1,925  ;  the  wages  annually  paid  at  §2,007,600; 
the  raw  material  used  at  $4,754,883;  the  annual  product 
at  $9,292,173.  The  manufacture  of  largest  aggregate 
amount  was  of  flour  and  grist-mill  products  (the  flouring- 
mills  of  Georgetown  having  a  national  reputation);  there 
are  nine  of  these  mills,  and  their  annual  product  is  reported 
iit  si, 543, 576.  Next  to  this  is  carpentering  and  building, 
in  which  68  establishments,  employing  506  men,  report  an 
annual  product  of  $1,196,728;  printing  and  publishing 


produced  $688,605  ;  bread,  crackers,  etc.,  $550,943  :  the  man- 
ufacture of  gas  (two  establishments),  $550,760  j  men's 
clothing,  $442,020;  boots  and  shoes,  $291,136;  tin,  copper, 
and  sheet-iron  ware  (44  establishments),  $246,157;  plumb- 
ing and  gas-fitting,  $177,155  ;  painting  and  paper-hanging, 
$245,305;  brick,  $257,800;  lumber,  $207,000;  liquors, 
$168,950;  marble  and  stone-work,  including  monuments, 
$241,050  ;  carriages  and  wagons,  $248,897  ;  leather,  tanning 
and  dressing,  $146.475 ;  iron  and  iron  castings,  $146.695  ; 
blacksmithing,  $151,258;  masonry,  brick  and  stone, 
$128,730;  confectionery,  $112,664;  butchering  and  meat 
products,  $124,372;  sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  $109,000. 

Railroads. — The  territory  of  the  District  is  so  small  that 
there  is  little  room  for  railroad  extension.  It  has,  how- 
ever, two  lines  of  railway  connecting  it  with  Baltimore;  a 
metropolitan  branch  railway,  extending  to  Rockville;  a 
lino  extending  across  the  Potomac,  and  there  connecting 
with  the  Washington  and  Ohio,  the  Orange  and  Alexan- 
dria, and  other  Southern  R.  Rs. ;  and  several  street  rail- 
ways. The  entire  length  of  railway  track  in  the  District 
is  probably  not  far  from  42  miles,  of  which  all  except  the 
metropolitan  and  street  railways  is  controlled  by  companies 
outside  of  the  District. 

Finances. — The  valuation  of  real  estate  (except  that  of 
the  U.  S.)  in  the  District  for  the  year  1873  is  $95,500,000. 
The  real  estate  belonging  to  the  government  in  the  District 
is  estimated  at  $104,500,0(10.  There  is  no  valuation  of  per- 
sonal property  by  the  District  authorities.  The  "true" 
valuation  reported  by  the  U.  S.  marshal  in  1870,  of  real 
and  personal  estate,'was  $126,873,618.  The  bonded  debt 
of  the  District  Nov.  1,  1873,  was  $9,902.251.18.  How 
much  floating  debt  there  was  aside  from  this  at  that  date 
does  not  appear.  The  income  from  taxes  (2  per  cent.)  for 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1874,  was  estimated  at  $1,910,000  ; 
from  other  sources,  $300,000  ;  total,  $2,210,000  ;  the  esti- 
mated expenditure,  $2,224,907.46.  To  meet  this  excess 
there  were  arrears  of  taxes  from  previous  years  amounting 
in  all  to  several  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Large  sums 
had  been  expended  by  the  board  of  city  works  in  grading, 
paving,  sewering,  and  improving  the  broad  streets  of  the 
city  of  Washington,  as  well  as  in  building  drives  and 
boulevards  into  the  adjacent  country,  and  the  debt  created 
for  these  purposes  was  large  for  the  amount  of  property 
subject  to  taxation.  The  U.  S.  government  has,  however, 
made  very  liberal  grants  in  aid  of  the  District,  as  indeed 
it  was  in  duty  bound  to  do,  from  the  large  amount  of  gov- 
ernment property  in  the  District.  The  internal  revenue 
receipts  from  the  District  for  the  year  ending  Juno  30, 
1873,  were  $133,424.58. 

Commerce. — Georgetown  has  a  considerable  coasting- 
trade,  which  has  been  steadily  maintained  for  nearly 
eighty  years.  The  city  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  includes  in 
its  territory  the  whole  District  of  Columbia.  The  imports 
at  the  port  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1873,  were  $18,867, 
and  the  exports  $10,688.  The  amount  of  coastwise  tonnage 
entered  at  the  port  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1871,  was 
280  vessels  (184  steam  and  27  sailing).  Their  aggregate 
tonnage  was  104,858  tons,  and  the  crews  numbered  3662 
men  and  boys.  The  clearances  for  the  same  year  were  158 
(84  steam  and  74  sailing)  vessels,  having  an  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  66,359  tons,  and  crews  numbering  2219  men  and 
boys.  The  monthly  returns  for  1873  indicate  about  the 
same  number  of  vessels,  etc. 

/?«»/!•».— There  were  in  1871  six  national  banks  in  the 
District,  but  of  that  number  two  have  since  failed,  and  one 
has  gone  into  liquidation.  The  capital  of  the  remaining 
national  banks  is  $650,000.  There  are  two  other  banks  of 
discount  and  deposit — the  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank 
of  Georgetown,  capital  $300,000,  and  the  Washington 
Bank,  with  $279,000  capital.  There  are  also  two  savings 
banks — the  Washington  City  Savings  Bank  and  the  Freed- 
mcn's  Savings  and  Trust  Company.  There  are  also  six  or 
eight  large  private  banking-houses. 

Insurance. — There  were  July  1, 1873,  seven  fire  insurance 
companies  in  the  District,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$900,000,  and  assets  reported  at  $2,265.000.  There  was  one 
life  insurance  company — the  National  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  the  United  States,  capital  $1,000,000,  reported 
assets  $2,563,912. 

I'opatiitiiiu. — The  population  of  the  District  in  1800  was 
14.093;  in  1S10,  15,471  ;  in  1820,  23,841  ;  in  1830,  30,261 ; 
in  1840,  33,745;  in  1850,  51,687;  in  I860,  75,080;  in  1867, 
the  census  of  the  educational  department,  126,9110  ;  in  1870, 
131,700;  estimated  population  in  Nov.,  1873,  169,000.  Of 
the  population  in  1870, 115,446  were  natives  of  the  country,. 
16,254  foreign  born,  34,106  had  one  or  both  parents  for- 
eigners, 29, 1S3  had  both  parents  foreigners.  Of  the  native 
population  72,107  were  whites  and  43,325  colored;  of  the 
entire  population,  62,192  were  males,  69,508  females;  of 
the  native  population,  54,159  were  males  and  61,287  fe- 
males ;  of  the  white  population,  42,980  were  males  and 
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45,298  females,-  of  the  colored  population,  19,197  were 
males  and  21.207  females.  There  were  :i  Chinese  ami  15 
Indians  union;;  the  inhabitants.  <H  the  total  male  popu- 
lation, 2fv*-'l  WITC  nl'  military  agt  —  i.  e.  between  eighteen 
and  forty-live  years:  83,329  were  twenty-one  years  and 
upwards.  ul'  whom  3I.H22  wen-  citizens.  Of  the  entire 
population,  I  0,9.))  milieu  lltlil  I  S.IJ1  .1  tnna!<  -  u  •  i  <  "I 
age.  or  between  Ihe  ami  •tgb.tMO  years.  The  Dist 
IS7II  hul  78  liliml  persons  I  lit  males  and  '.',:>  females:,  1:1 
deal  'mules  MI2  males  ami  I-'  females.  179  insane  persons 
(::il  mail's  ami  13*  females  i.  and  &0  idiotic  persons  (38 
males  and  II!  females).  It  should  lie  remarked  in  relation 
to  the  dcaf-miitcH  and  the  insane,  that  there  is  a  national 
institute  and  college  for  the  former,  ami  a  national  asylum 
for  the  latter,  ami  tu  Imth  large  numbers  are  admitted  who 
do  not  belong  in  the  District.  The  area  of  the  District  is 
sn  small,  and  so  much  of  it  is  covered  by  cities,  that  the 
density  of  the  population  is  eleven  times  greater  than  that 
of  any  of  the  States  or  Territories.  In  the  census  of  1870 
it  is  stated  at  2057.il  [HT  square  mile. 

Kiti«-nli<>n.  —  Of  the  35,569  children  of  school  age  in  the 
District  in  1S70,  only  19,941  were  reported  as  attending 
school.  Of  these,  5122  were  colored  and  14,819  whites; 
22,s|.'i  persons  of  ten  years  old  and  over  could  not  read, 
and  28,719  could  not  write.  The  report  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  education  for  1X71!  given  the  following  statistics 
of  education  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1^72;  school 
population  (by  the  laws  of  the  District  between  six  and 
seventeen  years),  31,571  ;  pupils  enrolled  in  1872,  15,555; 
pupils  in  private  schools,  5882  ;  making  in  all  21,437  under 
instruction;  14,063  seats  provided  in  the  public  schools; 
L'ii:l  teachers;  amount  of  school-tax  and  other  income  for 
public  schools  in  1872,  $355,640.07  ;  total  payments  for 
public  school  purposes  in  1872,  $479,995.94  ;  value  of  public 
school  property,  $951,700.  The  colored  public  schools  of 
Washington  and  Georgetown  are  remarkably  well  con- 
ducted. There  are  nine  school-bouses,  several  of  them 
very  elegant  and  commodious  buildings:  4661  children  are 
enrolled,  full  one  half  of  the  school  population  ;  the  average 
attendance  is  3261  :  there  are  4259  sittings  in  the  school- 
houses,  and  in  all  75  schools  for  the  colored  children;  84 
teachers,  all  females,  and  the  average  salaries  of  the  teach- 
ers $756  per  year.  The  number  of  private  schools  in  Wash- 
ington and  Georgetown  in  1872  was  122,  with  an  attendance 
of  6217.  The  colleges,  etc.  are  —  the  Georgetown  College 
or  University,  situated  on  the  heights  of  Georgetown, 
founded  in  1789,  under  the  control  of  the  Jesuits,  having 
classical,  law,  and  medical  departments.  The  classical  de- 
partment has  21  professors  and  179  students;  the  medieal 
department  has  1  0  instructors  and  62  students  ;  and  the  law 
department,  4  professors  and  48  students.  The  library 
contains  22,000  volumes.  It  is  liberally  endowed.  Co- 
lumbian University,  formerly  Columbian  College,  on  the 
heights  overlooking  Washington,  established  in  1814  and 
opened  for  students  in  1822,  has  three  departments,  aca- 
demic, medical,  and  law,  and  through  the  liberality  of  W.  W. 
Corcoran,  Esq.,  and  other  friends  of  the  university,  is  now 
organizing  scientific  and  art  departments,  for  which  the 
capital  alfords  extraordinary  advantages.  It  has  8  profes- 
sors and  120  students  in  the  academic  department,  3  pro- 
fessors and  150  students  in  the  law  school,  and  8  or  10 
professors  and  53  students  in  the  medieal  school.  Its 
library  contains  about  8000  volumes,  and  the  students  have 
access  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  largest  in  the  U.  S., 
as  well  as  to  other  local  libraries.  Howard  University,  in- 
corporated in  1867,  and  intended  to  have  preparatory, 
normal,  academic,  theological,  medical,  law,  and  agricul- 
tural departments,  was  I'oiimli'd  mainly  for  colored  men, 
though  tncro  is  no  restriction  of  race  or  sex  in  its  net  of 
incorporation.  It  has  now  in  operation  a  normal  school  with 
180  students,  a  preparatory  with  60,  and  another  with  30 
pupils;  a  collegiate  department  with  32  students,  a  law  de- 
part in  en  t  with  71,  a  cummereial  with  III),  a  medical  with  37, 
and  a  theological  with  26  students.  There  are  22  professors. 
The  university  is  insufficiently  em  lowed.  It  has  a  library  of 
about  7000  volumes.  The  National  Heal  Mute  College,  in 
connection  with  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  is  the  only  college  for  deaf  mutes  in  the  world.  It 
has  s  professors  and  66  students.  The  course  docs  not  differ 
materially  from  that  in  other  colleges,  Gonzaga  College  is 
an  institution  in  Washington  under  the  direction  of  the 
Jesuit  Fathers,  and,  though  possessing  a  college  charter,  is 
rather  a  collegiate  school  than  a  college.  It  has  7  instruc- 
tors and  about  150  students.  Wavlnnd  Seminary,  a  col- 
legiate, theological,  and  normal  institute  for  the  training  of 
I  Vee.lmeu  as  teachers  and  preachers,  is  under  the  control  of 
the  riapiista,  and  has  3  instructors  and  85  students.  There 
are  besides  these  a  business  college  with  160  students,  the 
law  college  of  the  (projected)  National  University,  with  3 
professors  and  about  711  students,  and  a  National  College  of 
Pharmacy,  recently  organized.  There  are  also  the  Smith- 


sonian Institution,  with  its  magnificent  collections  from 
the  government  expeditions;  the  museums  of  the  several 
departments,  agricultural,  naval,  medieal  and  surgical,  etc.; 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  numerous  other  public  libra- 
ries :  the  Naval  Observatory,  etc.  etc.  There  are  in  the 
District  .>  hospitals  (including  one  for  the  insane),  8  homes 
and  asylums  for  dill'erent  classes,  5  orphan  asylums,  and  4 
industrial  and  reform  schools.  There  were  in  IS70,  127 
pui.hc  libraries  in  the  District,  having  an  aggregate  of 
409,936  bound  volumes,  and  569  private  libraries,  with  an 
aggregate  of  383,766  volumes.  The  Library  of  Congress 
alone  had  266,001)  volumes  in  IS73,  besides  45,000  pamph- 
lets. The  District  in  1870  had  22  newspapers,  with  an  an- 
-sue  of  10,092,800,  and  a  circulation  of  81,400  copies. 
ul  these,  3,  with  a  circulation  of  24,000,  were  dailies;  1 
tri-weckly,  with  2000  circulation;  12  weekly,  with  41,900 
circulation  ;  6  monthly,  with  13,500  circulation ;  I  quar- 
terly, with  3000. 

Churchet. — In  1873  there  were  84  churches  in  Washing- 
ton, and  about  120  in  the  District.  Of  these,  21  were 
Baptist,  with  18  ordained  ministers  and  7410  members,  22 
Sunday  schools,  387  teachers,  and  2954  scholars;  1  Chris- 
tian, with  400  sittings  and  $5000  church  property  ;  2  Con- 
gregational, with  1800  sittings  and  $115,000  church  prop- 
erty (in  1873  there  was  but  1  Congregational  church,  with 
1000  sittings,  an  average  congregation  of  800,  church  prop- 
erty valued  at  $125,000  ;  the  membership  was  338  ;  there 
were  16  ordained  ministers,  besides  the  pastor  (one  since 
dead),  and  2  licentiates;  1187  children  in  Sunday  schools, 
and  annual  contributions  $9873).  In  1870  there  were  16 
Episcopal  parishes,  with  16  church  edifices,  having  6680 
sittings,  and  church  property  valued  at  $563,500  (in  1873 
there  were  16  parishes,  24  clergymen,  and  an  assistant 
bishop,  residing  at  liladensburg).  The  district  is  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  diocese  of  Maryland,  and  its  statis- 
tics cannot  be  separated  from  those  of  the  diocese.  The 
Evangelical  Association  is  reported  in  1870  as  having  1 
congregation,  1  church  edifice,  800  sittings,  and  $20,000 
worth  of  church  property.  The  Friends  had  in  1870  and 
in  1873,  1  Orthodox  and  1  Hicksite  meeting,  2  meeting- 
houses, about  250  sittings,  and  not  far  from  $30,000  worth 
of  meeting-house  property.  There  were  2  Jewish  syna- 
gogues in  1873,  1  claiming  to  be  Orthodox,  with  about  800 
sittings  and  $30,000  of  synagogue  property.  There  were 
10  Lutheran  congregations  in  1870,  with  10  church  edifices 
(7  of  them  in  Washington),  3700  sittings,  and  $223,000 
worth  of  church  property.  In  1870  there  were  reported  33 
Methodist  churches,  36  church  edifices,  20,860  sittings,  and 
the  value  of  the  church  property  $815,600.  This  included 
at  that  time  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  and  the  Protestant  Meth- 
odists (in  1873  there  were  21  of  these  churches  in  Wash- 
ington and  Georgetown).  The  number  has  somewhat 
increased  in  the  District,  but  owing  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  division  of  their  churches  into  several  dis- 
tricts, and  to  the  different  denominations  which  claim 
the  name,  it  is  impossible  to  say  just  bow  much.  There  is 
1  New  Jerusalem  (Swedenborgian)  society  and  1  church 
edifice,  with  480  sittings  and  $15,000  property.  In  1870 
there  were  13  Presbyterian  churches  and  15  church  edifices, 
with  9250  sittings  and  $405,600  of  church  property.  The 
number  has  since  increased,  and  there  are  now  11  Presby- 
terian churches  in  Washington  alone,  and  certainly  7  or  8 
in  the  remainder  of  the  District.  There  was  1  German 
Reformed  church  in  1873,  with  1  church  edifice,  300  sit- 
tings, and  about  $10,000  of  church  property.  In  1870 
there  were  11  Roman  Catholic  congregations  and  the  same 
number  of  church  edifices,  with  (1250  sittings,  with  $886,000 
worth  of  church  property  (in  1873  there  were  14  congrega- 
tions and  the  same  number  of  churches  and  chapels,  22 
clergymen,  besides  a  number  of  professors  in  Georgetown 
and  Gonzaga  Colleges).  The  church  property  has  also  in- 
creased in  value.  There  is  also  a  Second  Advent  church, 
of  which  there  arc  no  published  statistics,  and  1  Unitarian 
society,  with  1  church  edifice,  having  400  sittings  and 
$30,000  worth  of  church  property;  one  Universalist  so- 
ciety, with  1  church  edifice  (hired):  and  one  Christadcl- 
phian  synagogue,  particulars  unknown. 

('niiKtitiitiiiii.  C'mrlt,  etc. — The  District,  as  such,  was  an 
unorganized  territory  under  the  sole  government  of  Con- 
gress from  its  first  purchase  by  the  U.  S.  government  to 
Fell..  1^71.  It  bad  indeed  a  county  organization,  and  the 
cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  had  charters  for 
their  local  government :  but  there  w»s  no  territorial  gov- 
ernment:  the  citizens  had  no  vote,  either  in  District  or 
national  affairs,  and  were  not  represented  in  Congress  by 
a  delegate,  as  even  the  newest  and  least  populous  Terri- 
tories were.  Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  U.  S..  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Federal  District,  ns  it  was  called,  alone 
had  no  national  citizenship.  A  committee  of  ' 
each  session  recommended  such  legislation  and  appropria- 
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tions  as  were  deemed  needful  for  them,  but  this  committee 
were  not,  of  course,  citizens  of  the  District,  nor  specially 
interested  in  its  growth  and  prosperity.  As  the  District 
increased  in  population,  and  came  to  have  more  inhabit- 
ants than  most  of  the  Territories,  this  condition  of  affairs 
naturally  induced  great  discontent,  and  in  the  first  session 
of  the  Forty-second  Congress  an  act  was  passed  organizing 
a  Territorial  government  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
act  was  approved  Feb.  21,  1871.  Of  course,  a  Territorial 
government  was  the  only  one  possible  for  it,  as  it  was  se- 
lected as  the  site  of  the  capital  of  the  U.  S.  on  the  distinctly 
avowed  principle  that  all  interference  with  the  national 
government  by  the  influence  of  any  State  should  be  avoided. 
This  organic  act  directed  that  the  government  thus  created 
should  be  known  by  the  name  of  "  The  District  of  Colum- 
bia;" that  it  should  be  constituted  a  body  corporate  with 
the  usual  privileges,  have  a  seal,  and  exercise  all  other 
powers  of  a  municipal  corporation  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  U.  S.  and  the  provisions 
of  the  organic  act.  The  act  provided  that  the  executive 
power  and  authority  in  and  over  the  District  should  be 
vested  in  a  governor,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
U.  S.  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  serve 
for  four  years  and  until  his  successor  was  appointed  and 
qualified.  The  governor  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  District, 
and  have  resided  there  for  twelve  months  prior  to  his  ap- 
pointment. The  governor  was  to  have  power  to  grant 
pardons  and  respites,  commission  officers,  take  care  that 
the  laws  were  faithfully  executed,  and  possess  a  veto  power 
on  all  bills  passed  by  the  District  legislature,  which  could 
only  be  overcome  by  a  two-third  vote  of  both  houses,  taken 
by  yeas  and  nays.  The  secretary  of  the  District  was  also 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  to  serve  for  four  years, 
and  to  act  as  governor  in  case  of  death,  resignation,  dis- 
ability, or  absence  of  the  governor.  The  legislature  was 
to  consist  of  a  council  and  a  house  of  delegates  :  the  coun- 
cil to  consist  of  eleven  members,  of  whom  two  should  be 
residents  of  Georgetown,  two  of  the  county  outside  of 
Washington  and  Georgetown,  and  seven  from  the  city  of 
Washington,  all  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  They  were  to 
hold  office  for  two  years,  but  so  classified  that  five  were 
appointed  one  year  and  six  the  next.  The  District  was 
apportioned  into  eleven  districts  for  the  appointment  of  the 
council.  The  house  of  delegates  was  to  consist  of  twenty- 
two  members,  elected  by  the  people  by  districts,  each  dele- 
gate to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  district  from  which  he  was 
elected.  Twenty-two  districts  were  apportioned  for  this 
purpose.  The  delegates  hold  office  for  one  year.  The  ses- 
sions of  the  legislature  were  annual,  and  were  limited  to 
sixty  days,  except  the  first,  which  might  be  one  hundred 
days.  The  portions  of  the  county  outside  of  the  cities 
might  be  laid  out  in  townships  not  exceeding  three  in 
number,  and  township  officers,  to  be  elected  by  the  people, 
be  prescribed.  Suffrage  was  declared  to  be  universal  to 
all  male  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  of  twenty-one  years  or  over, 
except  those  who  were  non  compoH  mentia,  or  convicted  of 
infamous  crimes.  Defaulters,  bribe-takers,  perjurers,  or 
persons  convicted  of  infamous  crimes  were  not  to  be  eligible 
to  the  legislature  nor  to  any  office  of  profit  or  trust.  Mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  were  required  to  take  a  very  strin- 
gent oath  both  as  to  allegiance  and  to  their  not  taking  any 
bribes  or  presents  to  influence  their  action.  The  powers  of 
the  legislature  were  restricted  in  certain  directions  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Constitution  of  the  I!.  S.  and  the  pecu- 
liar situation  and  circumstances  of  the  District.  A  system 
of  free  schools  was  ordered  to  be  established. 

The  courts  of  the  District  remain  as  established  by  Con- 
gress before  the  Territorial  organization.  They  are — a 
supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  consisting  of  a 
chief-justice  and  four  associate  justices,  having  general 
jurisdiction  in  law  and  equity,  and  possessing  also  the 
powers  formerly  exercised  by  the  judges  of  the  orphans' 
courts  ;  and  a  police  court,  presided  over  by  a  single  judge. 
The  justices  of  the  peace  are  deprived  of  police  jurisdiction, 
but  have  authority  in  all  civil  causes  where  less  than  $100 
is  involved,  and  to  bind  over  persons  arrested  for  crime  to 
the  supreme  court.  A  board  of  health  and  a  board  of  pub- 
lic works  were  to  be  constituted,  the  members  of  both  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  Of  the  latter  board  the  governor  was  to  be  ex 
officiu  a  member.  The  salary  of  the  governor  to  be  $3000 
per  annum  ;  of  the  secretary  of  the  District,  $2000  ;  of  the 
members  of  the  legislative  assembly  $4  a  day,  and  of  the 
presiding  officer  of  each  house  S8  a  day  ;  the  other  officers 
of  each  house  to  receive  the  same  pay  as  members.  A  dele- 
gate in  Congress  was  to  be  elected  by  the  people  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  Territories,  and  for  the  same  time.  The 
members  of  the  board  of  public  works  receive  a  salary  of 
$2500  each,  and  of  the  board  of  health  a  salary  of  $2000 
each,  paid  by  Congress,  except  that  the  governor  receives 


no  additional  salary  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  public 
works,  and  that  any  army  officer  who  may  be  a  member  of 
said  board  cannot  receive  any  increase  of  pay  for  his  ser- 
vices. 

Cuuntiet  and  Principal  7Wn«. — Since  the  retrocession  of 
Alexandria  county  and  the  trans- Potomac  portion  of  the 
District  to  Virginia  in  1846,  there  has  been  but  one  county 
in  the  District,  that  of  Walhington.  Its  population  in  1850 
was  51,687;  in  1860,75,080;  in  1870,  131,700.  The  only 
towns  or  cities  in  the  county  of  considerable  size  arc  Wash- 
ington and  Georgetown.  The  population  of  Washington  in 
1870  was  109,199;  of  Georgetown,  11,381;  and  that  of  the 
remainder  of  the  District,  11,117. 


Jliituri/. — That  portion  of  the  District  comprised  in  the 
resent  site  of  the  city  of  Washington  was  originally  a 
favorite  camping-ground  and  place  of  council  for  the  In- 
dian tribes  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Potomac  (or  "  River 
of  Swans,"  as  they  called  it)  and  its  vicinity.  Here  were 
held  also  their  war-dances  when  they  were  preparing  for  a 
hostile  expedition  against  any  of  the  adjacent  tribes.  Not 
far  from  1660  an  English  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Pope, 
who  was  somewhat  eccentric,  purchased  a  considerable  tract 
of  land  here,  gave  to  a  crock  which  flowed  through  his 
lands  the  name  of  Tiber,  which  it  still  bears ;  to  the  adja- 
cent hill,  on  which  now  stands  the  Capitol,  that  of  Capito- 
line  Hill,  and  to  the  whole  tract  the  name  of  Home;  and 
amused  himself  by  drawing  a  plot  of  a  city  to  be  built  on 
his  lands,  to  which  he  affixed  the  names  of  the  streets  and 
public  places  of  ancient  Rome.  He  gravely  signed  his  let- 
ters and  documents  "  Pope  of  Rome."  In  1718,  George 
Boone,  an  English  gentleman,  grandfather  of  the  celebrated 
pioneer,  Daniel  Boone,  purchased  several  tracts  of  land  in 
Berks  co.,  Pa.,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  and  among  them 
that  part  of  what  was  afterwards  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  Georgetown  and  its  vicinity  now  occupies.  Here  he 
laid  out  a  town,  which  he  named  after  himself,  Georgetown, 
and  which  had  in  the  next  eighty  years  attained  a  consid- 
erable growth.  The  first  idea  of  selecting  a  portion  of  ter- 
ritory for  the  seat  of  government  seems  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  an  insult  offered  to  Congress  in  1783,  while  in 
session  in  Philadelphia,  by  a  mob  of  mutineers  which  the 
city  authorities  could  not  break  up,  and  which  compelled 
Congress  to  adjourn  to  Princeton,  N.  J.  Elbridgc  Gerry, 
afterwards  Vice-Prcsident,  offered  a  resolution  that  a  dis- 
trict should  be  selected  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  and 
also  at  the  Falls  of  the  Potomac,  near  Georgetown,  for  the 
seat  of  government.  This  resolution  was  adopted,  but 
afterwards  repealed.  It  contemplated  two  capitals,  which 
was  thought  objectionable.  An  attempt  was  subsequently 
made  to  fix  upon  a  site  at  the  Falls  of  the  Delaware  near 
Lamberton,  N.  J.,  and  commissioners  were  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  but  failed,  and  the  matter  rested  till  Sept., 
1787,  when  a  provision  was  inserted  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  U.  S.,  drawn  by  the  Federal  Convention,  authorizing 
the  legislature  of  the  U.  S.  "to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  scat  of  government  not  exceeding  —  miles  square, 
in  which  they  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction."  This  was 
ratified  by  the  requisite  number  of  States,  and  at  the  first 
session  of  Congress  under  the  new  Constitution,  in  1789,  the 
subject  was  earnestly  debated,  offers  of  cession  of  territory 
not  exceeding  ten  miles  square  being  made  by  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia,  and  Maryland.  The  "  act  for  establishing 
the  temporary  and  permanent  scat  of  the  government  of  the 
U.  S.,"  was  finally  approved  July  16, 1790,  and  provided  that 
the  seat  of  government  should  be  and  remain  in  Philadel- 
phia from  Dec.,  1790,  to  Dec.,  1800,  when  it  should  be  re- 
moved to  "  a  district  of  territory  not  exceeding  ten  miles 
square  located  on  the  river  Potomac  between  the  mouths  of 
the  Eastern  Branch  and  Conogocheague,"  and  three  com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  perfect  the  purchase  and 
transfer  of  the  territory  and  the  cession  of  jurisdiction,  and 
to  "provide  suitable  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of 
Congress  and  the  President,  and  for  the  public  offices  of  the 
government  of  the  U.  S."  President  Washington,  after  a 
careful  examination  of  the  region,  issued  his  proclamation 
Jan.  2-i,  1791,  directing  the  commissioners  to  locate  a  part 
of  the  district  within  certain  described  lines,  and  submitted 
to  Congress  certain  questions  in  regard  to  the  location  of 
the  remainder.  By  another  proclamation,  Mar.  30,  1791, 
President  Washington  declared  the  entire  district  located. 
The  commissioners  appointed  by  him  subsequently  (July 
22,  1791)  to  secure  the  title  to  the  soil  and  its  proper  trans- 
fer, as  well  as  a  cession  of  jurisdiction,  were  Thomas  John- 
son, Daniel  Carroll  of  Maryland,  and  David  Stewart  of 
Virginia.  The  land  was  mostly  held  by  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen proprietors,  who  sold  it  to  the  government  at  an  agreed 
price,  reserving  to  themselves  rights  to  their  buildings, 
graveyards,  timber,  and  wood,  except  where  they  interfered 
with  the  plan  for  the  Federal  city.  The  small  remainder  of 
lands,  whether  owned  by  small  proprietors  or  minor  heirs, 
etc.,  were  by  an  act  of  the  Maryland  legislature  condemned 
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and  appraised,  and  sold  to  the  government  on  a  fair  valu- 
ation. The  Federal  city,  afterwards  called  Washington, 
was  laid  out  from  a  plan  furnished  hv  Major  L'Knfant, and 
the  buildings  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  Congress 
and  the  government  were  erected  anil  completed  before 
Dec.,  1800.  Presidents  .lellerson  an.l  Madison  did  much  to 
ornament  and  beautify  it.  Ill  the  summer  of  1814  it  was 
ooeupled  U  the  British  naval  and  land  forces,  who  wan- 
tonly set  lire  to  I  he  I'apitol.  the  I'l  e-i.len  I 's  House,  t  be  pub- 
lic otliees,  n:t\  y  yard,  and  printinjr-otiices,  destroying  p'op 
crty  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $2,000,1100.  These  were  all 
rebuilt  on  H  laii;er  scale,  and  sonic  of  them  have  been  since 
that  time  again  reconstructed,  in  accordance  with  the  <le- 

maud  for  greater    room  and  a innno-lations.      In  lS46the 

Virginia  portion  ol'  the  District  was  retroce.led  to  Virginia. 

During  the  late  war  the  city  and  District  were  for  a  few 
days  in  A  (nil.  Isill,  isolated  from  the  North  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  railroads  between  Baltimore  and  \Va.-hington. 
It  was  more  than  once  in  some  danger  of  capture,  and 
was  protected  by  strong  forts  and  earthworks  manned  by 
large  bodies  of  troops.  There  were  more  than  twenty  of 
these  fortifications  within  the  boundaries  of  the  District 
in  I  SU::.  Then  wen  also  during  the  war  many  largo  hos- 
pitals for  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Washington  and  (Jeor^etown.  Since  the  war  the  District 
has  made  rapid  progress  in  population  and  wealth,  and 
every  year  adds  largely  to  its  resources  for  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  culture. 

Governors.  —  Since  its  organization  in  Feb.,  1871,  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  had  two  governors  —  viz.  Henry 
D.  Cooke,  from  1871  to  1873,  and  Alexander  R.  Shepherd, 
from  1873  to  1874.  Its  citizens  have  no  vote  for  President. 

(For  many  interesting  facts  and  statistics  of  this  article, 
as  well  as  for  the  complete  account  of  its  Territorial  organ- 
ization, finances,  etc..  wo  are  indebted  to  His  Excellency 
Gov.  Shepherd,  and  his  very  thoughtful  and  courteous 
private  secretary,  William  Tindall,  Esq.) 

L.  P.  BROCKETT. 

District  Schools.  See  COMMOS  SCHOOLS,  by  REV. 
JOHN  tJ.  HAIKU,  Asst.  Sec.  Conn. State  Board  of  Education. 

Ditch,  or  Fosse  [Lat.  fossa],  in  fortification,  a  deep 
trench  or  excavation  around  a  fort,  serving  as  an  obstacle 
to  the  enemy  and  supplying  earth  for  the  parapet  or  ram- 
part. It  is  generally  dry,  but  is  sometimes  filled  with  water. 
In  permanent  works,  such  as  the  regular  fortifications  of  a 
town,  the  rampart  and  ditch  are  the  most  important ;  the 
former  being  inside  the  latter,  and  formed  of  earth  exca- 
vated from  it.  The  ditch  is  often  100  feet  wide,  and  twelve 
feet  deep  below  the  natural  level  of  the  ground. 

Dith'yramb  (l.at.  uithyrambut ;  Gr.  <iAvpaft0of ;  ety- 
mology doubtful],  a  kind  of  lyric  poem  sung  in  honor  of 
Bacchus.  It  was  of  a  lofty  but  often  inflated  style;  hence 
the  term  iliilii/ramb  is  frequently  applied  to  any  lyric  of  a 
wild  and  boisterous  character,  such  as  might  be  supposed 
to  be  composed  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

Dit'marsch,  North  and  South  [Gcr.  Harder  and 
A';;  /. .-  IHimtirni'krn],  a  portion  of  the  duchy  of  Holstcin 
between  the  Elbe  ami  the  Eider.  Area,  about  500  square 
miles.  The  people  of  this  district  have  preserved  in  a  re- 
markable decree  the  peculiarities  of  the  ancient  Germans 
and  the  distinctive  features  of  the  old  Teutonic  character. 
Ditniarsch  has  its  own  code  or  collection  of  laws,  adopted 
in  1,'lL'l.  Pop.  in  1871,  75,li»3. 

Dit'taliy  [from  the  Gr.  di'tcrafipoc ;  Lat.  dictamnwt,  80 
named  from  Mount  Dictc  in  Crete,  where  it  grew  in  abun- 
dance], a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Rutacetc, 
with  the  calyx  5  partite,  five  petals,  unequal,  ten  stamens, 
and  five  one  to  three-seeded  follieular  capsules.  The  />ie- 
tamniiH  t'rti.rin> //<r  ( ruhrr  or  albiw)  is  a  perennial  indigenous 
in  Southern  Kurope,  and  is  often  cultivated  in  gardens.  It 
has  red  or  white  Mowers,  of  a  powerful  spicy  fragrance.  In 
the  U.  S.  the  name  of  dittany  is  given  to  the  Vuniln  Mari- 
ana, of  the  order  Lahiatie.  It  is  probable  that  the  dictam- 
nus  of  the  ancients  was  the  Origanum  ltirt<imntix.  a  labiate 
plant  to  which  the  old  authors  ascribe  the  most  marvellous 
powers. 

Dittee'ah,  or  Duttee'ah,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Bundeleund,  1-5  miles  S.  K.  of  Agra.  It  is  enclosed  by  a 
stone  wall  thirty  feet  high.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  rajah- 
ship  of  its  own  name.  Pop.  about  50,000. 

Dit'ton  (HiMi'iiiiKv),  an  English  mathematician,  born 
at  Salisbury  May  -U,  H>7.">,  was  minister  of  a  dissenting 
church  at  Tunbrid^c.  He  was  befriended  by  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, who  procured  bis  appointment  as  mathematical  master 
of  Christ  8  Hospital.  He  wrote  able  works  entitled  "  Laws 
of  Nature  and  Motion  "( 1705),  a  ••  Treatise  on  Fluxions" 
(1706),  and  "Synopsis  Algebraica"  (1709).  Died  Oct.  15, 
1715. 

Di'n,  a  fortified  seaport  of  llindostan,  on  the  Arabian 


Sea,  and  on  an  island  of  its  own  name  near  the  coast  of 
Guzerat.  It  has  a  tolerably  safe  harbor,  and  the  remain] 
of  a  famous  Hindoo  temple.  It  has  been  possessed  by  the 
Portuguese  since  1515.  Area  of  the  island,  64  square  miles. 
Pop.  in  18«4,  12,303. 

Dinr'nal  [from  the  l.ut.  ,li,nun*.  "daily,"  from  diet, 
a  "  day  "],  as  an  adjective,  i<  employed  either  to  designate 
that  which  pertains  to  the  d.i\  as  opposed  to  the  ni<_-ht 
(thus,  ''diurnal  insects"  are  those  which  are  abroad  in  the 
day,  while  "nocturnal"  ones  fly  by  night),  or  more  fre- 
quently it  is  applied  to  events  which  occur  every  day  of 
twenty-four  hours.  "  Diurnal"  is  also  a  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  Roman  Catholic  breviary. 

Divan,  de-van'  [Persian  dir&n  or  di<ran:  Fr.  divan; 
<ier.  lln-nn;  It.  divHno;  Sp.  (lit  -ui],  a  word  common  to 
several  Oriental  languages.  It  is  employed  by  the  Per- 
sians to  denote  a  collection  of  poems  by  one  author,  as  the 
divan  of  Saadi  and  the  divan  of  Hafiz.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  a  muster-roll  or  military  day-book.  The  Turk- 
ish divan  is  the  great  council  of  the  empire  or  supremo 
judicial  tribunal.  The  word  diriin  is  also  among  the  Turks 
a  common  appellation  for  a  saloon  or  hall  which  serves  for 
the  reception  of  company.  Along  the  sides  of  this  saloon 
arc  arranged  low  cushioned  seats  or  sofas;  hence  the  name 
has  been  given  in  Western  Europe  to  a  kind  of  sofa. 

Di'ver  (Colymbu*),  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
family  Colymbidse.  The  bill  is  straight,  strong,  and  point- 
ed, tail  and  wings  short,  and  the  toes  webbed.  They  dive 
with  great  facility,  and  pursue  the  fish  on  which  they  live 
under  the  water.  The  principal  species  are  the  loon  or  great 
northern  diver  ( Colymbu*  yltwitili*},  the  black-throated  diver 
(Culymbiu  arclicui),  and  the  red-throated  diver  (t'olymkui 
geptentrioHaKi). 

Divergent  (or  Diverging)  Series,  in  mathematics,  a 
series  in  which  each  succeeding  term  is  greater  than  the 
term  before  it.  Thus,  a  scries  constructed  on  the  formula 
x*  +  2x,  by  substituting  for  x  each  of  the  natural  numbers 
in  their  order,  increasing  successively,  which  would  give  3, 
8,  15,  24,  35,  etc.,  is  a  diverging  series. 

Di'vers  (in  the  pearl-fishery)  descend  through  the  water 
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to  the  bank  round  which  the  oysters  are  clustered,  placing 
their  feet,  to  secure  greater  rapidity,  on  a  stone  attached  to 
the  end  of  a  rope,  the  other  end  of  which  is  made  fast  to 
the  boat.  They  carry  with  them  another  rope,  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  is  held  by  two  men  in  the  boat,  while  to 
the  lower  part,  that  descends  with  the  diver,  there  is 
fastened  a  net  or  basket.  Besides  these,  every  diver  U 
furnished  with  a  strong  knife  to  detach  the  oysters  or 
serve  as  a  defensive  weapon  in  case  be  should  be  attacked 
by  a  shark.  As  soon  as  the  diver  touches  bottom,  he  gathers 
the  ovsters  with  all  possible  speed,  and  having  filled  his  net 
or  basket,  he  quits  his  hold  of  the  rope  with  the  stone,  pulls 
the  rope  which  is  held  by  the  sailors  in  the  boat,  and  rapidly 
ascends  to  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Sponges  are  obtained 
by  a  similar  process.  (Johnson's  Natural  History,  vol.  ii., 
p.  525.) 

Divertimon'to  [an  Italian  word  signifying  a  "diver- 
sion "],  or  Divertissement  [  Fr.  for  the  same],  a  kind  of 
musical  composition  arranged  for  one  or  more  instruments. 
It  has  generally  no  fixed  character,  and  may  be  classed 
between  the  ttude  and  the  c«/j»-iecio«o.  The  term  is  also 
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applied  to  a  ballet,  or  songs  introduced  between  the  acts  of 
an  opera. 

Div'idend  [Fr.  dividende,  from  the  Lat.  divido,  to 
"divide"],  in  arithmetic,  the  number  or  quantity  given  to 
be  divided  ;  also  the  sum  apportioned  to  creditors  from 
the  realized  assets  of  a  bankrupt's  estate.  The  term  divi- 
dend is  also  applied  to  the  annual  or  half-yearly  interest 
on  the  public  funds  or  national  debt,  and  to  the  distributed 
profits  of  joint-stock  companies,  which  are  paid  annually 
or  half-yearly  to  each  stockholder. 

Divi'ders  are  instruments  for  "dividing"  or  marking 
off  distances,  or  for  drawing  circles,  ellipses,  and  other 
curves.  They  sometimes  consist  of  two  or  even  three  bars 
or  legs,  joined  at  one  end  by  a  hinge.  Sometimes  two 
movable  points  are  arranged  to  slide  along  a  "  beam"  or 
straight  bar.  "Proportional  dividers"  are  made  of  bars 
crossing  each  other  and  pointed  at  both  ends.  By  means 
of  a  sliding  joint  at  the  point  of  union,  dimensions  in- 
cluded between  one  of  the  pairs  of  points  may  be  made 
greater  or  less  than  those  included  between  the  other  at 
the  same  time  in  any  proportion. 

Dividing  Engine,  a  machine  for  marking  the  divis- 
ions of  scales  of  measurement  in  scientific,  mathematical, 
and  astronomical  instruments.  Scales  for  mechanics'  work 
were  formerly  divided  by  hand,  but  it  is  impossible  to  at- 
tain accurate  results  by  such  methods,  while  by  a  carefully 
made  engine  a  most  surprising  degree  of  precision  is  reach- 
ed. The  engines  are  of  various  kinds.  Their  success  de- 
pends upon  the  skill,  patience,  and  mathematical  know- 
ledge of  the  constructor.  Test-plates  for  the  microscope 
have  been  ruled  by  Mr.  F.  Nobert  of  Earth,  Pomerania, 
with  divisions  only  ndnnr  °*  a  French  inch  asunder. 

Di'vi-di'vi  (Cxaalpinia  Curiarin),  a  leguminous  shrub 
of  tropical  America,  is  valued  for  its  pods,  which  contain 
tannin  and  gallic  acid.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty 
feet,  and  the  pod  is  three  inches  long.  It  is  used  princi- 
pally for  tanning  leather  and  dyeing  cloth,  and  large  quan- 
tities are  exported  from  Savanilla,  Rio  llache,  and  Mara- 
caibo. 

Divi'na  Comrae'dia  [It.],  or  Divine  Comedy, 
the  name  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  productions  of 
the  human  mind,  a  poem  composed  by  Dante  Alighieri. 
(See  DANTE.)  It  is  not  known  when  or  where  it  was 
composed,  but  from  the  poet's  having  given  "the  middle 
of  the  journey  of  his  life"  (i.  e.  about  1300)  as  the  date 
of  the  opening  of  his  story,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  written  after  that  time,  and  in  all  probability  after 
his  banishment,  which  occurred  in  1302.  The  "Divine 
Comedy  "  describes  a  vision  in  which  Dante  visits  in  suc- 
cession Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise.  The  structure  of 
the  poem  consists  of  three  great  divisions — "  L'Inferno," 
Hell ;  "  II  Purgatorio,"  Purgatory  ;  "  II  Paradiso,"  Para- 
dise. The  Inferno  is  related  in  thirty-four  cantos,  but  each 
of  the  other  divisions  in  thirty-three,  so  that  the  whole 
poem  contains  one  hundred  cantos  in  all.  The  poet's  con- 
ception of  Hell  makes  it  a  vast,  irregular,  funnel-shaped 
abyss  opening  directly  under  Mount  Sion,  on  which  stands 
Jerusalem,  and  having  its  apex  at  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
The  sides  of  this  pit  are  not  smooth,  but  broken  by  terraces 
or  platforms,  each  of  which  extends  round  the  whole  circle, 
and  is  separated  from  those  above  it  and  from  those  below 
it,  so  that  entrance  and  exit  are  impossible  except  to  those 
who,  like  the  poet,  are  divinely  guided.  Owing  to  the 
funnel-like  shape  of  the  pit,  these  circles  necessarily  grow 
smaller  and  smaller  as  they  descend.  Commentators  have 
exercised  their  ingenuity  in  calculating  the  width  and  depth 
of  the  pit,  the  widths  of  the  different  platforms,  and  the 
distances  that  separate  one  from  the  other,  but  no  common 
reckoning  has  been  arrived  at.  We  must  imagine  the  plat- 
forms, or  "circles,"  as  they  are  usually  called,  to  be  not 
narrow  ledges  or  steps,  but  regions  of  vast  extent,  and 
varying  greatly  in  character.  In  one  the  ground,  or  at 
least  a  part  of  it,  is  covered  with  fresh,  green  grass  ;  in  an- 
other there  is  no  footing,  but  Dante  and  his  guide  look  out 
from  the  edge  of  the  abyss  to  where  the  spirits  are  whirled 
about  in  air  dark  as  pitch,  like  troops  of  starlings  before  the 
wind:  another  circle  welters  in  darkness  and  cold,  with 
hail  and  mud  and  snow,  and  the  earth  gives  out  a  stench ; 
another  is  a  marsh,  in  which  the  sinners  are  immersed,  and 
through  it  runs  a  river  on  whose  opposite  bank  rises  the 
city  of  Dis.  In  other  circles  are  rivers  of  blood  ;  here  is  a 
vast  plain  filled  with  tombs  like  those  of  the  cemeteries  at 
Aries  and  Pola;  in  another  is  a  lake  of  pitch,  and  in  an- 
other a  vast  forest  where  the  trees  contain  the  souls  of  sin- 
ners. In  one  place  the  ground  is  covered  with  hot  sand, 
while  a  continual  rain  of  fire  falls  upon  those  who  tramp 
wearily  along;  in  another  the  plain  is  honeycombed  with 
pits,  into  which  the  sinners  are  plunged  head-foremost; 
and  in  another  still  they  are  frozen  in  a  lake  of  ice. 

It  seems  obvious  that  we  must  argue  from  the  implied 


vastness  of  the  circles  to  the  dimensions  of  the  whole  fun- 
nel-pit of  the  Hell,  and  not,  by  limiting  ourselves  to  certain 
measurements  of  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  pit,  run  the 
risk  of  belittling  the  platforms  themselves.  Vet  this  is 
what  naturally  results  from  the  measurements  given  by  the 
commentators,  for  we  are  told  that  "the  latest  calculation 
gives  245  miles  as  the  diameter  of  the  abyss  at  its  opening, 
which  reduces  the  different  platforms  to  a  size  compara- 
tively small."  But  no  one  can  read  the  poem  and  think 
of  the  platforms  as  anything  but  vast,  and  any  reasoning 
that  ends  by  making  them  small  must  be  wrong  reasoning. 
Dante  is  conducted  through  the  Hell  and  through  the 
Purgatory  by  the  poet  Virgil  (representing  human  wisdom), 
who  has  been  sent  to  his  aid  by  Beatrice  (representing 
heavenly  wisdom),  she  herself  having  been  despatched  to 
Virgil  with  this  commission  by  Lucia  (enlightening  grace), 
who  had  been  sent  by  a  gentle  lady  (Divine  Mercy)  to  the 
aid  of  Dante,  lost  in  a  dark  wood  in  the  middle  of  his  life's 
journey,  and  terrified  by  the  aspect  of  threatening  wild 
beasts.  Under  Virgil's  guidance  he  begins  his  memorable 
journey.  The  events  we  have  thus  hinted  at  occupy  the 
first  and  second  cantos,  which  are  merely  introductory.  In 
the  third,  after  passing  through  the  gate  of  Hell,  Dante 
and  his  guide  find  themselves  in  a  region  where  are  the 
souls  of  those  who,  when  on  the  earth,  lived  for  themselves 
alone.  They  were  mixed  with  the  angels  who  in  the  war 
with  Satan  stood  for  neither  side — hateful  to  God  and  to 
his  enemies.  "  Do  not  let  us  talk  about  them,"  said  Virgil, 
"  but  look  at  them,  and  pass  on."  They  then  come  to  the 
river  Acheron,  over  which  we  are  to  infer  that  Charon  fer- 
ries them,  since  Dante  says  that  he  fell  asleep  after  a  dis- 
cussion with  the  grim  ferryman  as  to  his  right  to  pass  over 
with  the  condemned  souls,  and  that  when  he  awoke  he  was 
with  Virgil  in  the  First  Circle.  In  this  First  Circle,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  sinners  who  are  punished,  but  the  whole 
world  of  the  unbaptized  and  of  those  who  lived  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.  This  is  the  Limbo  into  which  the  legends 
make  Christ  to  have  descended,  and  from  which  he  released 
certain  souls.  The  doom  of  these  is  sorrow  without  tor- 
ment; Dante  hears  no  lamentations,  but  only  sighs,  with 
which  the  air  trembles.  With  the  Second  Circle  and  the 
fifth  canto  begin  the  true  punishments  of  sinners,  the  sins 
deepening  in  guiltiness  as  the  pit  descends,  and  the  punish- 
ment growing  more  intense,  painful,  and  horrible  as  the 
circles  decrease  in  size.  All  the  circles,  beginning  with  the 
second,  are  included  in  three  great  divisions,  each  set  of 
circles  separated  from  the  others  by  wide  spaces.  These 
divisions,  to  name  them  after  the  sins  punished  in  them, 
are  I.  Incontinence;  II.  Malice;  III.  Bestiality.  The 
sinners  whose  punishments  are  included  in  the  first  of  these 
great  divisions,  that  of  INCONTINENCE,  are — 1.  The  carnal; 
2.  The  gluttonous;  3.  The  avaricious  and  prodigal;  4.  The 
angry  and  the  sullen.  In  the  circle  of  the  sullen  are  in- 
cluded the  heretics.  The  second  division,  that  of  MALICE, 
includes — 1.  The  violent  against  their  neighbors:  2.  The 
violent  against  themselves  :  3.  The  violent  against  God,  or 
against  Nature,  the  daughter  of  God,  or  against  Art,  the 
daughter  of  Nature.  The  third  division,  of  BESTIALITY, 
has  two  subdivisions.  In  the  first  are  seducers,  flatterers, 
demoniacs,  soothsayers,  barrators,  hypocrites,  thieves,  evil- 
counsellors,  schismatics,  falsifiers.  In  the  second  are 
traitors  to  their  kindred,  traitors  to  their  country,  traitors 
to  their  friends,  traitors  to  their  lords  and  benefactors. 
(Loitufclloui,  "  The  Divine  Comedy,"  vol.  i.,  p.  170.)  On 
reaching  the  bottom  of  the  pit  Satan  is  found,  a  monster 
with  three  heads  and  champing  a  sinner  in  each  bloody 
mouth.  These  sinners  are  the  three  arch-traitors,  Judas 
Iscariot,  who  betrayed  his  God,  and  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
who  betrayed  Rome.  Satan  is  plunged  up  to  his  middle 
in  the  vortex  of  the  pit,  and  the  two  poets,  Virgil  leading, 
climb  down  his  shaggy  body,  holding  by  his  fell  of  hair, 
until  they  reach  the  monster's  haunches,  when  they  turn 
and  climb  up  the  legs,  until  at  length  they  find  themselves 
at  the  foot  of  a  gloomy  cavern  up  whose  sides  they  mount 
with  difficulty,  and  emerge  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of 
Purgatory,  a  lofty  cone  that  rises  in  the  exact  antipodes  of 
Mount  Sion  on  an  island  in  the  Southern  Ocean.  Around 
it  are  seven  terraces,  on  which  are  punished  those  who  have 
committed  the  seven  mortal  sins.  These  are  pride,  envy, 
anger,  sloth,  avarice  and  prodigality,  gluttony,  and  lust. 
From  the  first  canto  to  the  ninth  the  action  is  outside 
the  entrance  to  Purgatory.  From  the  ninth  canto  to  the 
twenty-eighth  the  seven  circles  are  described,  and  from 
the  twenty-ninth  to  the  end  the  Terrestrial  Paradise  at 
the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Purgatory.  When  the  poets 
have  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain  they  are  met  by 
Beatrice,  who  has  descended  from  Heaven  for  the  purpose, 
and  returning  draws  Dante  after  her.  The  Paradise  or 
Heaven  is  founded  upon  the  Ptolemaic  system,  which  was 
the  one  accepted  in  Dante's  time.  Beatrice  leads  Dante  in 
succession  to  the  seven  planets — namely,  the  Moon,  Mer- 
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miry,  Venus,  the  Sun,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  From 
tin  MI  •••  they  inuiiiit  I"  tin-  sphere  nf  tln>  li. \i-il  stars,  then  to 
the  jiriiiuiiu  mobile.  ;m<l  tinally  t<>  the  empyrean,  where, 
after  11  \ision  of  Christ  mul  the  Virgin,  the  poet  baa  a 
glimpse  of  the  Creator,  and  the  poem  closes. 

This  is  the  bare  skeleton  of  a  work  which  holds  an  eter- 
nal place  in  the  heart,  the  intelb •<•!.  :ni<l  the  eon-cicnce  of 
the  world,  anrl  which  numbers  now  more  stmtenfs  ami  ad- 
mirers than  in  :niv  jireceiling  time.  It  must  he  closely 
read  ami  studied  in  he  in  iiny  degree  umliM  stood,  and  no 
abstract,  or  even  analysis,  of  it  would  be  of  much 
to  a  person  who  had  mil  rcml  with  deliberate  care  the  whole 
pncm  frnni  beginning  to  end. 

The  name  "  Coin -i]v  "  was  given  to  the  poem  by  Dante 
himself.  In  a  letliT  which  he  wrote  to  Can  Grande,  and 
of  which  nn  abslra -t  ami  partial  translation  is  given  by 
l>r.  .1.  A.  Carlylo  in  the  introduction  to  his  admirable  prose 
translation  of  the  Inferno,  we  find  that  he  says:  The  title 
of  this  work  is,  "  Begins  the  Comedy  of  Dante  Alighieri,  a 
Florentine  by  birth,  but  not  by  manners"  (Incipit  Conneilia 
Dautis  Allagherii,  Florentini  natione,  non  moribus).  He 
then  gives  tin-  definition  nt  the  words  Comedy  and  Tragedy 
from  their  supposed  etymologies,  and  says  that  Tragedy 
"speaks  in  a  style  date  and  sublime,  and  at  the  beginning 
is  admirable  and  quiet — at  the  end  or  exit  fetid  and  horri- 
ble; while  Comedy  begins  with  the  i  -,i  rity  of  a  subject, 
ami  ends  prosperously,  and  speaks  in  a  remiss  and  humble 
style;"  from  which  he  concludes  it  will  be  easy  to  see  why 
the  present  work  is  called  a  comedy.  For  if  we  consider 
the  subject  thereof,  at  the  beginning  it  is  horrible  ami  t'eiiil. 
being  Hell ;  at  the  end  prosperous,  desirable,  and  grateful, 
being  Paradise.  And  if  we  consider  the  style  of  speech, 
that  style  is  remiss  and  humble,  being  the  vulgar  speech, 
in  which  even  the  women  talk  with  one  another.  Where- 
fore it  is  evident  why  the  work  is  called  a  Comedy.  As 
for  the  word  "  Divine  "  prefixed  to  the  title,  it  is  not  known 
just  when  it  began  to  be  used.  The  first  printed  edition 
with  the  title  "  DIVINA  Commedia"  is  said  to  be  the  one 
printed  at  Venice  in  15 10  by  Bernardino  Stagnino  de  Mon- 
fcrra.  Dr.  Carlyle  says  that  this  edition  being  very  scarce 
he  has  not  been  able  to  verify  this  assertion,  but  he  finds 
the  title  "  Dirina  Commedia"  in  the  edition  printed  by 
Gabriel  Giolito  di  Ferrarii  in  Venice  in  1555.  Whoever 
may  be  responsible  for  the  word,  it  is  so  appropriate,  both 
from  the  argument  of  the  poem  and  from  its  beautiful 
style,  that  it  can  never  be  separated  from  the  title. 

The  "Divine  Comedy"  exists  in  a  great  number  of 
manuscripts.  Of  these  the  most  are  in  Italy,  but  there  are 
several  in  England,  and  others  in  France  and  Germany. 
There  have  been  over  HOD  editions  printed,  and  it  has  been 
translated  into  every  European  language.  The  earliest 
printed  edition  is  that  of  Johanni  Numeister,  Fuligno, 
1172.  Dr.  Carlyle,  in  speaking  of  the  edition  of  Vendelin 
da  Spira,  printed  at  Venice  in  1477,  says  that  in  some 
verses  at  the  end  is  found  the  epithet  "Divine"  applied  to 
Dante  (i/iro  dante  alleghieri  Fiorentina  poeta),  and  that 
"later  editions  speak  of  the  fj-c^fto,  ifloriimo,  divino,  or 
vfnerabile  poeta  Fiorentino  long  before  they  begin  to  apply 
the  title  of  Divine  to  the  poem  itself."  The  earliest  Flor- 
entine edition  is  that  of  1481,  to  which  was  added  the  com- 
mentary of  Chriatoforo  Landino.  Leaving  these  earliest 
editions,  we  find  others  following  in  an  irregular  way,  of 
which  Dr.  Carlylo  gives  this  brief  summary:  "Fifteen 
authentic  editions,  besides  five  of  doubtful  authenticity, 
were  printed  within  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  fifteenth 
century;  forty-two  in  the  sixteenth;  four  in  the  seven- 
teenth, or  poorest  century  of  Italian  literature :  forty  in  the 
eighteenth  :  and  in  the  present  century  more  than  one  hun- 
dred nnd  fifty."  The  earliest  of  all  the  many  commentaries 
upon  the  poem  is  that  of  Jacopo,  Dante's  son,  written  in 
the  year  i;;js.  Later  came  the  comment  called  generally 
the  Ottimo  or  Best,  but  also  the  Anonimo,  Buono,  Antico: 
then  the  comment  attributed  to  Pietro,  another  of  Dante's 
sons.  This  was  first  published  by  Lord  Vernon  in  sump 
tuous  style,  at  his  own  expense,  at  Florence  in  1H45.  It 
was  written  in  1H40.  In  Aug.,  137S,  the  republic  of  Flor- 
ence established  a  professorship  of  Dante,  ami  linr 
was  the  first  lecturer.  The  salary  was  Hill  gold  tlorins. 
He  began  his  lectures  in  the  church  of  San  Stefiuio  in  Oct., 
1:17::.  and  continued  them  till  his  death  in  1.1 75.  Other 
valuable  comments  are  those  of  Benvennto  da  Imola,  Boc- 
eaccio's  pupil  and  friend:  of  Landino,  one  of  the  net 
of  Boccaccio,  who  le.-tured  on  Dante  from  the  year 
Bernardino  Danielle  of  Lucca,  printed  at  Venice  m  i 
this  la^t  .'sjirrially  well  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Carlyle.  Merely 
to  name  the  translations  of  the  "  lHvine  Come<ly  "  wnuM 
overrun  the  limits  of  our  article.  The  best  are  in  Englnml. 
(Icrmany.  and  America.  In  England,  Cary's  translation 
of  the  whole  poem  is  reckoned  the  standard  one:  Wright's 
is  also  a  valuable  translation.  W.  M.  Rossetti  has  pub- 
lished a  good  translation  of  the  Hell,  but  by  far  the  best 


translation  is  that  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Carlyle,  which  unfortunately 
is  only  ol  the  Hell,  though  it  has  been  n  porn-d  that  the 
other  parts  are  to  be  traii-latel  In  tin-  .-nine  band.  This 
\eision  is  in  jiio-i-,  but  pro-,,  so  strong,  so  idiomatic,  and 
so  choice  that  it  seems  to  give  back  the  original  almost  in 
its  own  noble  music.  The  introduction  ami  mites,  too,  are 
almost  models  of  what  such  illustrations  xhoulil 

In  speaking  of  the  ronum  m-  n)  >  n  l):iute,  we  should  have 
mentione'd  the  "Commento  Aualitico  "  of  the  late  (tabriele 
Rossetti,  professor  of  the  Italian  language  and  literature 
in  Kind's  College,  London.  In  this  comment,  and  in  his 
book  "The  Antipapal  Spirit  of  Dante,"  the  author  en- 
deavors to  prove  thai  Dante's  poem  was  purely  allegmiral, 
and  intended  us  a  masked  nltack  upon  the  Romish  Church. 
Professor  Rossetti  was  the  father  of  the  W.  .M.  Kos>rtti  men- 
tioned above;  and  a  daughter  has  recently  puhli-hcd  it 
useful  guide  to  the  study  of  the  "  Divine  Comedy,"  called 
"  A  Shadow  of  Dante." 

In  Germany  there  are  excellent  translations  and  several 

editions  of  value.     Kauncgicsscr's  translation   is  praised 

(.'i  vols.,  Leipsic,   1814-21);  so  is  that  of  A.   Kopisch  (1 

vol.,  Berlin,  1842).    The  first  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  work 

in  the  measure  and  rhyme  of  the  original ;  the  second  is  in 

blank  verse,   following  the  Italian   line  for  line.     But  by 

far  the  best  German  translation  is  that  by  the  late  King 

John  of  Saxony,  just  dead    in    1873.     He  translated  the 

j  luferno  in    1839;  the  Paradise  did  not  appear  until  ten 

|  years  later  (IS  IK).     His  translation  appeared  with  the  wowi- 

WM  "  Philalethes."      The  best  German  edition  is  that 

of  Karl  Witte;  it  was  published  in  Berlin  in  1882. 

In  America  the  "  Divina  Commedia  "  has  been  translated 
by  H.  W.  Longfellow,  and  the  Hell  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Parsons, 
who  is  intending,  however,  to  translate  the  whole,  and  haa 
in  fact  nearly  completed  it. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  the  fact  that  illustrations 
of  Dante's  poem  have  been  published  by  John  Flaxman, 
William  Blake,  and  in  our  own  day  by  Gustavo  Dor6.  (See 
BATIXI'S  "  Bibliografia  Dantesca,"  Prato,  2  vols.,  1845-48; 
also  "Bibliographia  Danteaab  anno  IM).'>,  inchoata.  Edidit 
Julius  Pctzholdt,  Drcsdao,"  1872;  I.I'H:II  HrxT,  "Stories 
from  the  Italian  Poets,"  a  useful  sketch,  but  injured  by 
much  childish  animadversion.)  CLARENCE  COOK. 

Divina'tion  [Lat.  dieinatio,  from  rfin'««,  rlirinnttim,  to 
"  foretell,"  to  "  divine"],  the  art  of  foretelling  future  events 
by  superstitious  experiments,  etc.,  by  observing  the  flight 
of  birds,  the  planets,  clouds,  and  also  by  the  alleged  in- 
fluence of  spirits.  Among  the  ancient  Romans  divination 
was  practised  in  various  forms,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  among  the  Etruscans.  The  Israelites  were  for- 
bidden by  the  law  of  Moses  from  performing  divination  of 
any  kind.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  divination  was  ex- 
tensively practised,  but  it  flourished  especially  in  Chaldif  a 
and  Egypt. 

Divine  Right  (of  Kings),  a  term  used  to  express  the 
doctrine,  probably  of  very  ancient  origin,  that  a  monarch 
was  the  immediate  representative  of  Deity,  by  whom  alone 
he  could  be  held  responsible  fur  his  actions.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  idea  was  never  clearly  developed  and  system- 
atically advocated  till  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  the  great  controversies  arose  in  England 
between  the  royalists  and  the  parliamentary  or  common- 
wealth parties.  The  doctrine  was  maintained  by  Hobbes, 
Sir  Robert  Filmcr,  and  others;  it  was  opposed  by  Milton 
and  Algernon  Sydney. 

Diving  Bell,  a  hollow,  bell-shaped  chamber,  open  at 
the  bottom,  used  by  divers  to  descend  into  deep  water  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  various  subaqueous  works  or 
explorations.  A  kind  of  kettle  is  said  to  have  been  used 
by  divers  in  the  time  of  Aristotle.  John  Taisnier  (born 
1509)  makes  in  his  works  the  earliest  mention  of  the  prac- 
tical use  of  the  diving  bell  in  Europe.  In  1665  it  was  used 
•se  portions  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  Though  of 
clumsy  dimensions  and  imperfect  in  the  manner  of  supply- 
ing air,  it  was  similar  in  construction  to  those  of  the  present 
day.  Dr.  Halley's  plan  for  supplying  fresh  air  was  intro- 
duced about  1715.  His  diving  oell  consisted  of  a  wooden 
chamber  open  at  the  bottom,  where  it  was  loaded  with  lead 
to  keep  it  perpendicular  in  its  descent.  Light  was  ad- 
mitted through  glass  set  in  the  upper  part.  Air  was  sup- 
plied by  means  of  a  hose  attached  to  casks  filled  with  air 
and  weighted  with  lead,  which  were  let  down  lower  than 
the  bell.  In  the  year  1779,  Smeaton  first  applied  the 
diving  bell  to  cugn ring  purposes,  and  in  17K8  he  con- 
trived to  supply  it  with  air  by  the  use  of  the  force-pump. 
He  constructed  a  diving  bell  of  cast  iron,  its  greatest  thick- 
ness being  at  the  low>-r  part,  that  it  might  not  overturn. 
It  sinks  by  its  own  weight.  In  shape  it  resembles  a  square 
chest,  and  it  affords  room  for  two  men.  being  four  and  a 
half  feet  Inn!.',  the  -nine  in  height,  and  three  feci  wide. 
This  construction  of  the  diving  bell  gives  those  within  it 
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no  power  to  raise  or  sink  it.  The  blows  of  a  hammer  on 
the  inside  of  the  bell  can  be  heard  by  those  above  the  water, 
and  in  this  manner  the  divers  communicate  with  the  assist- 
ants by  a  series  of  concerted  signals.  On  account  of  the 
cuinbrousncss  of  this  apparatus,  it  is  little  used  except  for 
heavy  works  of  subaqueous  engineering.  For  most  opera- 
tions carried  on  beneath  the  water  a  •'  submarine  armor" 
or  diving  drees  is  employed,  described  in  the  following 
article. 

Diving  Dress,  the  name  applied  to  a  waterproof  dress 
worn  by  divers,  enabling  them  to  walk  and  work  under 
water.  An  aquatic  armor,  consisting  of  a  leather  dress 
and  a  helmet,  is  described  in  Schott's  "  Tuchnica  Curiosa," 
published  in  1664.  An  India-rubber  cloth  diving  dress  has 
been  more  recently  used,  with  a  metal  helmet  having  in 
front  pieces  of  plate  glass.  Attached  to  the  helmet  are 
two  tubes — one  to  admit  fresh  air  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  the  diving  bell,  the  other  to  carry  off  the  waste  air. 
Leaden  weights  are  attached  to  the  diver,  enabling  him  to 
descend  and  walk  about.  Communication  can  be  carried 
on  with  those  above  by  means  of  a  cord  running  between 
the  diver  and  the  attendants.  The  diving  dresses  in  use 
at  present  make  the  diver  independent  of  any  connection 
with  persona  above  the  water.  They  are  elastic  and  her- 
metically closed.  The  diver  carries  upon  his  back  a  res- 
ervoir containing  air  compressed  to  thirty  or  forty  atmo- 
spheres, which  is  supplied  to  him  for  breathing  by  a  self- 
regulating  apparatus  at  a  pressure  corresponding  to  his 
depth.  When  he  wishes  to  ascend,  he  simply  inflates  his 
dress  from  this  reservoir.  Still  other  forms  of  diving  dress 
are  in  use.  (For  full  information  on  the  subject  of  this  arti- 
cle and  the  preceding,  see  PRES.  BARNARD'S  "  Report  on  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1867.") 

Divi'ning  Rod  [Lat.  viri/ula  dlcina},  a  forked  branch 
of  wood  used  for  discovering  mines,  treasures,  or  water 
under  ground.  This  use  of  the  divining  rod  is  a  supersti- 
tion of  very  great  antiquity.  In  Eurepo  it  is  usually  a 
forked  branch  of  the  rowan  tree.  The  favorite  in  the  U.  S. 
appears  to  be  the  witch-hazel. 

Divinity.  See  THEOLOGY,  by  PRES.  E.  G.  ROBINSON, 
D.  D.,  LL.D. 

Divisibility  [from  the  Lat.  divido,  division,  to  "di- 
vide "]  is  that  quality  of  bodies  through  which  they  may  be 
separated  into  parts.  The  question  whether  matter  can  be 
infinitely  divided  or  not  has  often  been  discussed  by  phil- 
osophers. The  subdivision  of  matter  in  nature  is  beyond 
calculation,  nor  can  it  be  appreciated  by  our  senses.  A 
tube  of  glass  has  been  drawn  out  by  the  blowpipe  to  the 
fineness  of  a  silk  fibre,  still  preserving  the  form  of  a  tube. 
In  the  gilding  of  buttons  five  grains  of  gold,  applied  as  an 
amalgam  with  mercury,  are  allowed  to  each  gross,  so  that 
the  coating  left  must  amount  to  the  110,000th  part  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  A  single  grain  of  blue  vitriol  will  tinge 
five  gallons  of  water.  The  divisibility  of  matter  is  best 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  odors.  The  particles  which  im- 
press the  sense  of  smell  must  fill  the  whole  atmosphere  for 
hundreds  of  cubic  feet,  and  yet  a  grain  of  musk  may  per- 
fume a  large  apartment  for  years  with  scarcely  a  sensible 
loss  of  weight. 

Divis'ion  [Lat.  d'nnsio,  from  divido,  divisutn,  to  "di- 
vide "],  one  of  the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  its 
object  being  to  find  out  how  often  one  number  is  contained 
in  another.  The  dividend  is  the  number  to  be  divided  ;  the 
divisor,  the  number  of  parts  into  which  it  is  to  be  divided ; 
and  the  value  of  one  of  these  parts  is  the  quotient;  or  the 
divisor  may  be  one  of  these  parts,  and  the  quotient  the  num- 
ber of  them  in  the  dividend.  Division  is  an  inverse  pro- 
cess, whose  effect  is  annulled  by  the  direct  operation  of 
multiplication.  It  is  necessary  in  dividing  a  number  to 
have  recourse  to  tentative  processes,  suggested  by  previous 
knowledge,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  procedure  may  be  tested 
by  multiplication. 

DIVISION  in  logic  is  the  enumeration  of  the  species  which 
make  up  a  given  genus;  thus,  tree  is  divided  into  oak,  elm, 
etc. 

DIVISION  in  military  language  signifies — 1,  two  or  more 
brigades  under  a  general  officer;  2,  two  guns  of  a  battery 
of  artillery,  with  their  equipment,  etc. ;  3,  two  companies  of 
a  battalion  arranged  in  column  of  two  companies. 

DIVISION  in  music  is  the  separation  of  the  interval  of  an 
octave  into  a  number  of  lesser  intervals. 

Division  of  Labor,  in  political  economy,  designates 
the  plan  by  which  a  mechanic  or  laborer,  instead  of  finish- 
ing the  whole  of  any  piece  of  work,  is  kept  employed  upon 
one  special  department  of  that  work.  Many  persons  arc 
in  some  trades  employed  in  turning  out  a  piece  of  work 
which  would  formerly  have  been  finished  by  one  man.  The 
first  result  of  the  division  of  labor  is  the  great  increase  of 
production,  for  ten  men,  each  employed  upon  a  special 


branch  of  work,  will  turn  out  more  and  much  better  work 
than  the  same  ten  men  would  do  if  each  began  and  finished 
an  entire  piece  of  mechanism.  It  is  objected,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  division  of  labor  that  it  tends  to  diminish  the 
versatility  and  excellence  of  individual  workmen  j  and  this 
objection  is  not  without  force.  Division  of  labor  is  extend- 
ing with  the  advance  of  civilization.  Even  the  learned  pro- 
fessions are  influenced  by  it.  Lawyers  more  and  more  de- 
vote themselves  to  particular  departments  of  their  profes- 
sional work.  Medicine  is  becoming  divided  into  specialties. 
No  one  man  is  equally  expert  in  every  branch  of  a  great 
.science  like  chemistry,  some  giving  their  attention,  for  ex- 
ample, to  organic  chemistry,  some  to  toxicology,  others  to 
analysis,  etc.  The  general  result  will  undoubtedly  be  bene- 
ficial to  society. 

Divorce  [Lat.  divortium,  from  rfi',  '* apart,"  "away," 
and  rorto,  an  old  form  of  rerfo,  to  "  turn  "j  is  the  dissolu- 
tion of  a  marriage  by  a  court  of  law,  or,  in  some  cases,  by 
a  legislative  or  parliamentary  act.  In  heathen  nations 
divorces  have  generally  taken  place  at  the  will  of  the  parties 
concerned,  and  even  the  ancient  Romans,  during  the  later 
period  of  the  republic  and  under  the  emperors,  allowed  the 
greatest  license  in  this  respect.  Divorce  existed  to  some 
extent  among  the  Greeks,  more  especially  at  Athens.  Easy 
divorce,  which  had  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews,  was  re- 
strained and  discouraged,  though  not  done  away  with,  by 
the  laws  of  Moses.  Among  Christian  nations  marriage  is 
for  the  most  part  looked  upon  as  possessing  at  once  a  re- 
ligious and  a  civil  importance.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
denies  the  possibility  of  divorce,  although  there  are  cases 
in  which,  according  to  the  canon  law,  the  union  is  declared 
to  have  been  illegal  from  the  first,  and  in  reality  never  to 
have  existed  at  all.  In  English  law,  the  word  divorce  has 
been  applied  to  two  distinct  classes  of  cases — one  where  the 
marriage  is  by  competent  authority  declared  to  be  void  from 
the  beginning ;  the  other,  where  it  is  conceded  to  have  been 
valid  in  its  origin,  but  for  some  cause  subsequently  arising 
it  is  dissolved  or  suspended.  The  first  instance  is  some- 
times termed  a  case  of  nullity — the  second,  a  case  of  disso- 
lution or  of  judicial  separation.  Sentences  of  nullity  and 
of  judicial  separation,  not  amounting  to  dissolution,  might 
take  place  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  A  marriage  could 
only  be  dissolved  by  act  of  Parliament.  In  the  year  1857 
an  act  was  passed  establishing  the  "  Court  foe  Divorce  and 
Matrimonial  Causes,"  in  which  was  vested  the  power  pre- 
viously exercised  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts  as  well  as  by 
Parliament.  In  the  U.  S.,  as  there  are  no  ecclesiastical 
courts  in  the  English  sense,  matrimonial  jurisdiction  is 
established  by  statutes  in  the  different  States,  enumerating 
the  causes  of  divorce,  which  are  by  no  means  uniform. 
These,  as  a  rule,  are  more  numerous  in  the  Western  States 
than  in  the  Eastern,  The  power  to  grant  divorces  is  in 
general  exercised  by  courts  having  equity  jurisdiction, 
though  it  exists  in  the  legislature,  unless  taken  away  by 
the  State  constitution.  This  is  the  case  in  a  number  of  the 
States,  and  among  them  New  York. 

REVISED  BY  T.  W.  DWIGHT. 
Dix,  a  township  of  Ford  co.,  111.     Pop.  782. 
Dix,  a  township  of  Schuyler  co.,  N.  Y.     It  contains  the 
greater  part  of  Watkins,  the  county-scat,  as  well  as  other 
villages.     "Watkins  Glen,"  in  this  township,  is  a  favorite 
place  of  summer  resort.     Pop.  4282. 

Dix  (DOROTHEA  LVNDE),  an  American  philanthropist, 
born  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  about  1794,  was  a  school-teacher 
in  her  youth.  She  devoted  much  time  to  the  work  of  ame- 
liorating the  condition  and  treatment  of  prisoners,  lunatics, 
and  paupers,  for  which  purpose  she  visited  nearly  every 
State  of  the  Union.  She  efficiently  promoted  the  establish- 
ment of  lunatic  asylums  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  North 
Carolina,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  other  States.  She  published 
several  books  for  children  and  tracts  for  prisoners.  By 
petitions  to  Congress  she  induced  that  body  in  1854  to  ap- 
propriate 10,000,000  acres  of  public  land  in  order  to  endow 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  but  President  Pierce  vetoed  tho 
biB, 

Dix  (JoH\  ADAMS),  LL.D.,  an  American  statesman  and 
general,  born  at  Boscawen,  N.  II.,  July  24,  1798.  He  en- 
tered the  army  in  1812,  and  became  a  captain  in  1825,  but 
soon  resigned  and  studied  law.  He  removed  to  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y.,  joined  the  Democratic  party,  and  was  elected 
secretary  of  state  in  18.3.1.  After  he  had  passed  several 
years  in  private  life,  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the 
U.  S.  in  1815,  to  fill  a  vacancy.  He  advocated  in  the  Sen- 
ate the  principles  of  the  Free-Soil  Democrats,  whose  candi- 
date for  governor  he  was  in  1848.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Senate  committee  on  commerce.  His  term  expired  in  Miir., 
1849,  and  he  was  then  succeeded  by  Mr.  Scward.  Having 
visited  various  countries  of  Europe,  he  published  a  "  Sum- 
mer in  Spain  and  Florence"  (1855).  Ho  was  secretary  of 
the  treasury  of  the  U.  S.  for  two  or  three  months  from  Jan. 
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In  Miir..  IHfil,  and  *»  tach  issued  this  famous  order:  "If 
any  man  attempts  to  haul  down  the  American  flag,  shoot 
him  on  the  spot !"  In  May.  isiil.  ho  became  a  major-gen- 
eral of  volunleers.  and  in  July.  IMi-',  lie  t»uk  command  of 
Fortress  Monroe.  He  was  appointed  eomiuandor  of  an  aruiy 
corps  in  Sept.,  1S62,  and  ascending  York  Kiver  in  June, 
|M',:I,  rut  (ifii.  I.ceV  communications.  He  was  minister  to 
Frnnee  in  ls[>7  us,  and  was  chosen  president  of  the  1'nion 
Pacific  11.  K.  In  1*71!  ho  was  elected  governor  of  New 
York  by  the  Republicans. 

Dix  (  MORGAN),  S.  T.  D.,  a  son  of  General  J.  A.  Dix, 
noticed  above,  an  Episcopalian  divine,  was  born  in  New 
York  City  Nov.  1.  I s:!7,  and  educated  at  Columbia  College. 
He  became  in  1862  rector  of  Trinity  ehureb,  New  York; 
he  is  also  president  of  the  standing  committee  of  the  dio- 
cese of  New  York,  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  public  school,  and  holds  various  oilier 
offices.  Among  his  works  are  "Commentaries  on  liomans, 
Galatians,  and  Colossians,"  "  Lectures  on  Pantheism," 
'•  l,c"tures  on  the  Two  Estates,"  a  brochure  on  "Christian 
Art,"  and  numerous  sermons,  pamphlets,  eto. 

Dix'field,  a  post-township  of  Oxford  CO.,  Me.  It  has 
manufactures  of  lumber  and  carriages.  Pop.  1049. 

Dix'ie,  a  name  popularly  applied  to  the  Southern  States 
of  the  Union.  The  name  originated  from  a  well-known 
song  in  praise  of  the  charms  of  "  Dixie's  Land,"  a  Utopian 
region  so  named,  it  is  said,  by  slaves  in  honor  of  a  gentle- 
man named  Dixie,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  kindness  to 
his  servants. 

Dix  Island,  10  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Rockland,  Me., 
contains  about  55  acres,  not  of  land  but  of  rock,  the  very 
best  of  granite.  The  Treasury  building  at  Washington  was 
built  of  this  stone.  The  II.  S.  post-office  and  court-house 
building  now  in  process  of  erection  in  the  City  Hall  Park, 
N:n  York,  at  a  cos!  of  over  *.">,000.()00.  is  built  of  granite 
obtained  on  this  island;  the  stones  are  all  fitted  and  marked 
for  their  place,  and  are  made  ready  before  they  are  sent. 
Each  stone,  large  or  small,  has  its  own  history;  e.  y.  "first 
storv,  ornamented  column,  la  feet  7  inches  long.  Time  ex- 
pended on  it,  127J  days.  Total  cost,  $745.11."  The  exact 
cost  for  one  blacksmith,  one  cutter,  one  carpenter,  and 
teaming  is  staled.  It  is  the  same  with  every  stone  in  that 
immense  structure.  There  are  about  1200  men  on  the 
island,  besides  about  100  women  and  children.  There  are 
three  large  boarding-houses,  besides  some  sixteen  other 
houses  ;  one  school  of  thirty  children  ;  forty  workshops,  in 
which  some  800  men  are  employed  finishing  the  stone,  and 
sixty  forges  for  sharpening  tools. — Manuf.  and  Uuilder. 

Dix 'inont ,  a  post-township  of  Pcnobscot  co.,  Me.  It 
has  manufactures  of  lumber,  carriages,  etc.  Pop.  1309. 

Dix'iin,  a  county  in  the  N.  E.  of  Nebraska.  Area,  550 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Missouri 
Kiver.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  fertile. 
Grain  is  the  chief  product.  Capital.  Ponea.  Pop.  1345. 

Dixon,  a  post-village  of  Silveyville  township,  Sotano 
co.,  CaL.on  the  California  Pacific  11.  K.,  21  miles  W.  by  S. 
of  Sacramento.  Pop.  317. 

IMxon,  a  city,  capital  of  Lee  co.,  111.,  on  Rook  River, 
and  on  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  where  it  crosses  the  Chi- 
cago and  North-western  R.  11.,  98  miles  W.  of  Chicago  and 
40  miles  E.  of  Clinton,  la.  It  has  a  seminary,  seven 
churches,  two  national  banks,  and  two  weekly  and  one 
monthly  newspaper,  and  has  good  water-power  with  flour- 
ing-mills,  four  plough  and  other  factories.  Pop.  4055;  of 
Dixon  township,  4687.  Ei>.  '•  TKI.KURAPH." 

Dixon,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Webster  co.,  Ky., 
about  62  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Paducah.  It  has  one  weekly 
newspaper.  Pop. 

Dixon,  a  township  of  Prcblo  co.,  0.     Pop.  1123. 

Dixon  (JAMES),  D.  D.,  an  English  Methodist  minister 
distinguished  as  a  preacher  and  thinker.  Ho  occupied  im- 
portant pulpits  in  his  denomination,  was  the  president  of 
its  conference  in  1S41,  and  its  delegate  to  the  American 
Methodist  General  Conference  in  ISIS.  He  wrote,  besides 
other  works,  "  Methodism,  its  Origin,  Economy,  and  Pres- 
ent Position,"  and  a  "Tour  in  America."  Died  in  1872. 

Dixon  (JAMES),  an  American  statesman, born  at  Enfield, 
Conn.,  Aug.  5,  1814,  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  Is::  I, 
became  a  lawyer,  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Connec- 
ticut ( IS  15-49),  and  U.  S.  Senator  (1857-69).  Died  at  llart- 
ford,  Conn.,  Mar.  27,  1873. 

Dixon  (  JOSE  I'll),  an  eminent  inventor,  born  about  1798, 
was  a  printer  in  his  youth,  and  afterwards  a  wood-engraver. 
He  made  important  improvements  in  photography,  lith- 
ography, banknote-printing,  leus-firimlinj;.  siecl-renning, 
eto.  Died  at  Jersey  City.  N.  J.,  June  14,  1869. 

Dixon  (Wn.i.iAM  IlKi-wniiTii),  an  English  author  and 
critic,  born  in  Yorkshire  June  30,  1821,  of  dissenting  pa- 


rents, commenced  life  in  a  counting-house.     He  settled  in 

London   in   ls|ti,  and  c irilmted  to  the  "Daily    News." 

His  articles  on  "  Lou-ion  l'ri,-<Mi-,"  which  .-ut^fijii. utly  ap- 
peap.'il,  revised  and  enlarged,  in  book  form,  in  1850,  were 
the  precursors  of  Mayhcw's  inquiries  into  the  condition  of 
the  London  poor.  In  IM'.i  he  published  a  "  Life  of  John 
Howard,"  which  was  successful.  Hie  reputation  waaeslab- 
lishcil  )>y  "  William  I  Vim,  an  Historical  biography  "  (1851), 
in  which  he  set  right  the  nii.-taken  :inima<Ufi>ions  of  Mu- 
caulay  on  tin-  character  of  the  philaiithropical  Quaker. 
He  became  the  chief  editor  of  the  "  AthctuiMim  "  in 
and  vacated  the  editorial  chair  in  IMW.  Among  hit  other 
works  are  a  "  Personal  History  of  Lord  Bacon  "  (  l*>'>\  ), 
"The  Holy  Land"  (1865),  "New  America"  (1867),  "  Spir 
itual  Wives"  (18(58),  "  Her  Maje-ty's  Tower,"  ••  Free  Rus- 
sia" (2  vols.,  1870),  and  "  The  Switzcrs"  (1872). 

Dixon  .Mills,  a  post-township  of  Marengo  co.,  Ala. 
Pop.  1000. 
Dixon'g,  a  township  of  Pike  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  2210. 

Dixon'a  Entrance,  a  strait  on  the  W.  coast  of  North 
America,  is  100  miles  long.  It  separates  Queen  Charlotte 
Island  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  Archipelago. 

Dixon's  Tavern,  a  township  of  Queen  Anne  co.,  Md. 
Pop.  3626. 

Dix'well  (JOHN),  one  of  the  famous  English  regicides, 
was  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  Folkestone,  Kent,  born  about 
1C08.  He  was  an  active  Parliamentarian,  and  a  colonel 
under  Cromwell.  Having  been  a  member  of  the  high  court 
which  condemned  Charles  I.,  he  fled,  after  the  Restoration, 
to  Germany,  but  finally  became  a  resident  of  New  Haven 
colony  in  New  England,  where  he  died  Mar.  18,  1689. 

Djemil  Pasha,  or  Jemeel  Pasha,  a  Turkish  states- 
man, born  at  Constantinople  in  1S27,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Resheed  Pasha.  Ho  was  educated  at  Paris  and 
London,  and  ban  for  many  years  been  a  public  officer,  es- 
pecially in  diplomatic  affairs.  In  1866  he  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  Paris. 

Dmit'rof,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Moscow,  40  miles  N.  of  Moscow.  It  has  seven  churches, 
one  college,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  and  silk  goods. 
Pop.  8042. 

Dmitrovsk',  a  town  in  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Orel,  28  miles  S.  W.  of  Orel.  It  has  various  manufactures. 
Pop.  7603. 

Dniep'er  (anc.  Boryttkcnei),  a  river  of  Russia,  rises  in 
the  government  of  Smolensk.  It  flows  nearly  southward 
to  Kief,  below  which  its  direction  is  south-eastward  to 
Ekaterinoslaf.  It  afterwards  runs  South-westward,  and 
enters  the  Black  Sea  on  the  N.  side.  Its  length,  including 
windings,  is  about  1170  miles.  The  greater  part  of  it  is 
navigable,  but  numerous  rocky  rapids  occur  below  Ekater- 
inoslaf. These  obstructions  have  been  partly  removed  by 
blasting.  The  Borysthenes  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Greeks,  who  regarded  it  as  the  greatest  river  of  the  globe, 
next  to  the  Nile. 

Dnies'ter  (anc.  Tyrat,  afterwards  Danattrr},  a  river  of 
Europe,  rises  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains  in  Galicia,  and 
flows  south-eastward  into  Russia.  It  forms  the  boundary 
between  Bessarabia  on  the  right  and  Podolia  and  Kherson 
on  the  left,  and  enters  the  Black  Sea  near  Akerinan,  about 
30  miles  S.  of  Odessa.  Its  total  length  is  about  760  miles. 
The  chief  towns  on  its  banks  are  Mohilef,  Bender,  and 
Akennan.  The  navigation  of  it  is  difficult. 

Do&b'  (i.e.  "two  waters"),  a  name  applied  in  Hin- 
dostan  to  a  tract  between  two  rivers,  and  especially  to  that 
between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna.  This  doab  extends 
from  Allahabad  to  the  base  of  the  Himalayas,  a  distance 
of  500  miles  or  more. 

Doane  (GEORGE  WASHINGTON),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  an  Amer- 
ican bishop  and  poet,  born  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  May  27,  1799. 
He  graduated  at  I'nion  College  in  1818,  was  ordained  as  an 
Episcopalian  clergyman  in  1821,  preached  in  New  York 
City,  and  was  chosen  bishop  of  New  Jersey  in  1832.  He 
published  a  volume  of  poems  (1824)  and  several  works  on 
theology.  Died  April  27,  1859. — One  of  his  sons,  WILLIAM 
CRESIVEI.L  DOANE,  was  on  Feb.  2,  1869,  consecrated  bishop 
of  Albany. — A  second  son,  GEORGE  H.  DOANE,  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  and  was  in  1873  appointed  vicar-general 
of  the  diocese  of  Newark. 

Dob'bin  (JAMKS  <'o<  IIHINKI.  an  American  politician, 
born  at  Favetteville,  N.  C.,  in  1814.  He  became  a  member 
of  Congress  in  1845,  and  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
navy  by  President  Pierce  in  1853.  Died  Aug.  4,  1857. 

Dolilis  Ferry,  a  post-village  of  Grcenburg  township, 
Westchester  en..  X.  \'..  on  the  Hudson  Uiver  and  on  the 
Hudson  River  R.  R.,  20  miles  N.  of  New  York.  It  is  a 
place  of  summer  residence,  and  has  four  churches  and  re- 
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mains  of  the  military  works  erected  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary war. 

Dobell'  (SYDNEY),  an  English  poet,  born  at  Peckhatn 
Rye  in  1824,  was  a  son  of  a  wine-merchant.  He  begun  his 
literary  career  by  "The  Roman,"  a  poem  (1850).  Among 
his  other  works  are  "  Raider"  (1854),  "  England  in  Time 
of  War"(i856),and"England's  Day"(1871).  His  poems 
exhibit  a  mixture  of  the  philosophical  and  poetical  spirit. 
Died  Aug.,  1S74. 

Do'beln,  a  town  of  Saxony,  on  the  Mulde,  a  railway 
station,  ISO  miles  S.  E.  of  Leipsic.  It  has  a  hospital,  a 
realschulc,  and  manufactures.  Pop.  in  1871,  10,078. 

Do'brizhof  fer  (MARTIN),  a  Jesuit,  born  at  Gratz,  in 
Styria,  in  1717.  He  went  as  a  missionary  to  Paraguay  in 
1749,  and  published  at  Vienna  in  Latin  a  "History  of  the 
Abipones"  (S  vols.,  1784),  which  was  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Sara  Coleridge.  Died  July  17,  1791. 

Dobrow'ski  (  JIWKPII),  a  Bohemian  author  and  philolo- 
gist, born  near  Bub  Aug.  17,  175:!.  He  was  liberally  edu- 
cated, joined  the  Jesuits,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
researches  into  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Slavonic 
nations.  His  most  important  works  are  a  "  Grammar  of 
the  Bohemian  Language,"  a  "  History  of  the  Bohemian 
Language  and  Literature"  (1792),  and  a  "  Herman  and  Bo- 
hemian Dictionary  "  (2  vols.,  1802-21).  Died  Jan.  6, 1829. 

Dobrud'scha,  or  Dobrnjda,  a  name  given  to  the 
N.  E.  portion  of  Bulgaria,  which  is  separated  from  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia  by  the  Danube.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  Black  Sea. 

Dob'son,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Surrey  co.,  N.  C., 
about  55  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Greensborough.  Pop.  of  Dob- 
son  township,  1255. 

Dobson  (WILLIAM),  an  English  painter  of  portraits 
and  history,  was  born  in  London  in  1610.  He  succeeded 
Van  Dyck  as  court-painter  to  Charles  I.  He  was  reputed 
the  best  English  portrait-painter  of  his  time.  Died  in  1646. 

Do'ce,  Rio  (i.e.  "sweet  river"),  a  river  of  Brazil,  rises 
in  Minas  Geraes,  flows  north-eastward,  and  enters  the  At- 
lantic 60  miles  N.  of  Victoria.  Length,  including  windings, 
about  500  miles.  Its  navigation  is  obstructed  by  rapids. 

Doce'tSB  [from  the  Gr.  «o««.,  "to  appear,"  to  "seem"], 
an  heretical  sect  which  arose  in  the  first  century,  denying 
the  incarnation  of  God  in  Christ.  Some  of  the  Docetse 
affirmed  the  body  of  Christ  to  be  a  mere  deceptive  ap- 
pearance ;  others  only  denied  its  fleshly  character.  Doce- 
tism  was  a  form  of  GNOSTICISM  (which  see). 

Doc'imacy  [Fr.  dwrimcuiej  Gr.  ^ott^atria,  from  Soici^afw, 
to  " test,"  to  "examine"  or  "prove"],  or  Docimastic 
Art,  the  art  oT  assaying  minerals  or  ores  with  a  view  of 
determining  the  quantity  of  metal  they  contain. 

Dock,  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant  of  the  order  Poly- 
gonaceao  and  genus  Rumtx,  found  chiefly  iu  temperate  cli- 
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mates.  They  have  large  ovate  or  lanceolate  leaves,  and 
greenish  flowers  in  panicles.  They  increase  rapidly  from 
the  seed,  and  having  long  tap-Tools  become  very  trouble- 
some as  weeds.  The  roots  of  several  species  are  valued  in 
medicine  for  their  astringent  properties ;  they  are  also  used 
in  dveing.  The  yellow  dock  (liuniex  critpua)  is  esteemed  in 
the  U.  S.  as  an  alterative. 

Dockery  ((Jen.  ALFRED),  horn  in  North  Carolina  Dec. 
11,  1791.  w:is  many  years  a  prominent  Whig  politician  and 
office-holder  in  his  native  State,  from  which  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  in  1845  and  1851.  He  opposed  the  Demo- 
cratic party  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  Died  in  Rich- 
mond co.,  N.  C.,  Dec.  4,  1873. 

Dock'et  [from  dock,  to  "cut  off"],  a  summary,  an 
abridged  entry  of  a  proceeding  on  a  piece  of  paper  or 
parchment.  Exemplifications  of  decrees  in  chancery,  fiats 
in  bankruptcy,  and  other  instruments  are  thus  docketed 
for  purposes  of  reference.  The  word  docket  is  frequently 
employed  to  designate  an  abridged  entry  in  a  hook,  as  in 
the  case  of  judgments  of  courts,  in  order  to  make  them  a 
lien  upon  land.  Docket  also  denotes  a  list  or  calendar  of 
causes  ready  for  hearing  or  trial,  prepared  for  the  use  of 
courts. 

Docks  are  artificial  basins  for  the  reception  of  ships, 
and  are  of  two  kinds,  wet  and  dry.  A  wet  duck  is  a  large 
basin  in  which  the  water  is  kept  at  a  certain  level  by  means 
of  walls,  so  as  to  be  unaffected  by  tidal  changes,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  loading  and  unloading  of  cargoes.  A  dry 
dock  is  intended  for  the  repairing  and  examination  of 
ships,  the  water,  after  the  entrance  of  the  vessel,  being  re- 
moved by  pumps  or  other  means. 

In  ports  where  vessels  would  be  naturally  much  exposed 
during  rough  weather,  or  where  the  changes  in  the  tide  are 
very  great,  the  necessity  of  secure  and  well-sheltered  docks 
or  artificial  basins,  in  which  ships  may  be  safely  moored 
and  kept  at  one  level,  is  especially  manifest.  In  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Europe  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  are  so 
great  that  every  port  which  has  any  pretensions  to  a  first- 
class  mercantile  harbor  is  necessarily  supplied  with  one  or 
more  wet  docks :  at  most  of  the  ports  of  England,  and  es- 
pecially at  those  of  Liverpool  and  London,  docks  have 
been  constructed  on  a  truly  magnificent  scale. 

Notwithstanding  the  obvious  importance  of  wet  docks  to 
the  vast  trade  of  London,  it  was  not  until  a  few  years 
previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
plans  for  docks  on  anything  like  an  adequate  scale  were,  at 
the  request  of  a  parliamentary  committee,  submitted  by 
Messrs.  Telford  and  Douglas,  among  other  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  the  port  of  London.  The  act  authorizing 
the  construction  of  the  West  India  Docks  was  passed  in 
1799;  work  was  begun  in  Feb.,  1800,  and  in  1802  they 
were  so  far  completed  that  a  homeward-bound  vessel  en- 
tered them. 

These,  the  first  docks  of  London,  with  their  entrances 
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and  basins,  extend  across  the  isthmus  (at  low  water)  of  the 
island  formed  by  the  Thames  on  the  Middlesex  side  of  the 
river,  and  called  the  "  Isle  of  Dogs."  They  originally 
consisted  of  an  Import  Dock  containing  an  area  of  30  acres, 


and  an  Export  Dock  with  an  area  of  24  acres ;  connecting 
at  both  ends  by  basins  and  locks  with  the  Thames.  They 
were  constructed  of  brickwork  and  timber.  There  was  a 
canal  on  the  S.  side  of  the  docks  which  has  recently  been 
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converted  into  a  new  dock  called  the  South  Dock.  The  re- 
taining wiills  of  this  new  duck,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
lm<ins  of  the  West  India  Docks,  are  34  feet  10J  inches  in 
height  from  the  bottom  of  the  dock  lo  tin-  top  of  the  cop- 
ing, where  the  width  is  II  J  feet,  spreading  downward  with 
a  hatter  of  1  in  24;  the  face  and  hack  of  the  wall  arc  of 
brick,  (ho  former  :i  feet  I',  inches,  the  latter  I1*  inches  thick, 
connected  hy  vcrtic:il  triins\crse  walls  2  feet  '.'-  iic  ' 
thickness,  and  placed  11!  feet  apart,  (lie  pockets  thus  form- 
ed hcinx  tilled  with  CHIM-T.-IC;  upon  it  foundation  of  which, 
:ij  led  in  thickness,  the  wull  stands.  The  bottom  of  tin- 
dock  is  covered  throughout  with  a  layer  of  puddle  Is  inches 
in  thickness.  On  the  \.  side  are  sixh-  n  jettie-,  projecting 
into  the  dock,  of  timU-r,  K'.il  feel  in  length,  furnishing  ac- 
commodations for  thirty-two  vessels,  and  opposite  each  jctiv 
i-  ;:  loioy  for  mooring  vessels.  The  area  of  the  South  Dock 
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The  general  plan  of  these  docks,  with  their  entrances  and 
connections,  entrance-basins,  looks,  warehouses,  railway 
connections,  etc.,  is  shown  in  the  figure.  The  cost  of  the 
South  Dock,  with  the  machinery,  railway  extension,  dock- 
basins,  warehouses,  etc.,  was  $2,850,000.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  plan  that  an  incoming  vessel  can  pass  directly 
into  the  Import  Dock,  unload  her  cargo,  and  then,  without 
being  locked  out  into  the  Thames,  when  the  tide  permits 
may  pass  into  the  Export  Dock  to  receive  her  outward- 
hound  < 

The  West  India  Docks  proved  a  very  successful  under- 
taking; all  West  India  vessels  frequenting  the  Thames 
were,  tor  twenty  years  after  their  completion,  obliged  to 
use  them.  After  declaring  annually  a  dividend  of  10  per 
cent,  they  had  in  1819  an  accumulated  fund  of  $2,500,000. 
Since-  then  their  monopoly  has  expired,  and  their  dock- 
rates  have  heen  reduced  from  time  to  time,  so  that  their 
profit  has  been  greatly  diminished. 

The  East  India  Docks,  which  are  a  short  distance  to  the 
eastward  of  the  above,  were  at  first  intended  exclusively 
for  ships  in  the  East  India  trade,  but  are  now  open  to  ves- 
sels from  all  parts.  Their  area  is  27  acres,  exclusive  of 
entrance-basins,  and  their  depth  of  water  is  never  less  than 
23  feet.  They  belong  now  to  the  same  company  as  the 
West  India  Docks,  and  have  attached  to  them  magnificent 
warehouses  for  tea,  indigo,  drugs,  spices,  etc. 

The  London,  the  St.  Katherine,  and  tho  Victoria  Lon- 
don Docks,  also  on  the  N.  side  of  tho  Thames,  are  under 
the  control  of  one  company.  Tho  London  Docks  have  a 
water-area  of  34  acres,  the  St.  Katherine  Docks  a  water- 
area  of  11  acres,  and  the  Victoria  London  Docks,  situated 
immediately  below  the  East  India  Docks,  have  an  area  of 
74  acres  in  tho  inner  dock  alone,  exclusive  of  16  acres  in 
the  tidal  basin.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  inner  dock 
varies  from  2IJ  feet  to  26J  feet.  The  entrance  to  this  dock 
from  the  Thames  is  by  means  of  a  lock  320  feet  in  length, 
80  feet  in  width,  and  with  a  depth  of  water  on  the  sill  of  28 
feet.  The  jetties,  with  the  sides  of  the  dock  and  of  the  basin, 
provide  a  length  available  for  quay-room  of  nearly  3  miles. 

On  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  S.  of  the  West  India  Docks,  are  the 
Millwall  Docks,  recently  constructed,  and  comprising  two 
basins,  one  having  a  water-area  of  25  acres,  the  other  of 
10i  acres.  The  Surrey  Commercial  Docks,  intended  for 
ships  with  bulky  commodities,  are  upon  the  S.  side  of  tho 
Thames,  and  have  a  water-area  of  176  acres. 

The  warehouses  belonging  to  the  different  dock  establish- 
ments are  of  immense  size ;  that  of  the  London  Docks,  in- 
tended for  the  storage  of  tobacco,  is  one  of  the  largest, 
best-arranged,  and  finest  buildings  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
It  wilt  contain  24,000  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  and  covers 
nearly  5  acres ;  the  vaults  under  this  and  tho  other  ware- 
houses of  these  docks  have  an  area  of  18}  acres  of  storage 
space.  On  five  of  the  jetties  of  tho  Victoria  Dock  are  ex- 
tensive warehouses,  and  on  tho  N.  side  of  the  dock  are 
several  large  ones,  one  of  which  has  an  area  of  4  acres  of 
flooring.  In  some  cases  tho  warehouses  are  built  close  to 
the  water's  edge,  so  that  goods  may  bo  hoisted  into  them 
direct  from  the  hold  of  tho  vessel ;  while  generally  railway 
connections  are  made  with  the  dock,  so  that  goods  may  be 
taken  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  without  change  of  car- 
riage. The  docks  are  also  provided  with  cranes  and  other 
appliances,  worked  by  steam  or  hydraulic  power,  for  the 
rapiil  transfer  of  cargoes. 

The  dock  establishments  of  Liverpool  are  not  excelled 
in  extent  and  arrangement  by  those  of  any  port  through- 
out the  world.  Though  the  number  of  vessels  belonging 
to  this  port  is  less  than  that  of  London,  yet  the  fact  that 
they  cannot  lie  with  safety  or  ease  in  the  .Mersey  on  ac- 
count of  its  rapid  current  and  exposed  situation. 'and  tin- 
great  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  (21  feet  at  map  and  31  feet 
at  spring  tides),  require  the  dock  accommodations  to  be  of 
sufficient  extent  for  the  entire  trade  of  the  port:  while  at 
London  the  Thames  affords  a  secure  and  convenient  berth 
for  a  great  number  of  vessels. 


The  Liverpool  docks  have,  on  tho  side  next  the  river,  a 
sea-wall  of  6  miles  in  extent,  which,  when  considered  in 
connection  with  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  works  of  modern  times.  In  most  cases  docks  are 

formed  1>.\  excavation-  made  on  the  l.ank  id'  the  m .  r.  lull 
at  Liverpool    they  him-    tic-en  loniled    in  the    river  illicit    by 

enclosing,  within  the  wall  referred  to.  a  portion  of  the  heach 
of  the  .Mersey,  and  afterwards  excavating  the  pnrt  II 

!  claimed  to  a  proper  depth.    Tho  wall  ii  1 1  tei-t  in  tln- 
and40  feet  in  height  from  the  foundation,  the  mure  modern 

!  parts  being  faced  with  granite.     There  are  between  thirty 
and  forty  docks,  having  a  wnter-arca  of  239  acres,  exelu- 

'.  sive  of   IV  acres  of  entrance-basins.     The  quay-space  is 

'  over  IS  miles.  Most  of  the  docks  have  a  sepai 
from  the  Mersey,  and  communicate  with  each  other,  so  that 
ships  may  pass  from  one  to  another  without  the  necessity 
of  being  locked  out  into  the  river  and  back  again  into  the 
docks.  They  are  also  connected  with  the  different  railways 
entering  the  town,  and  by  a  scries  of  locks  with  the  Leeds 
and  Liverpiml  Canal. 

The  whole  of  this  immense  dock  estate  is  vested  in  the 
Mersey  Docks  and  Harbor  Board,  who  enforce  strict  rules 
for  the  maintenance  of  good  order  and  prevention  of  fire 
and  depredation.  Every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent 
the  injury  of  the  docks  from  the  accumulation  of  mud,  by 
the  use  of  steam  drcdging-machines.  The  income  of  the 
Mersey  Docks  and  Harbor  Board  for  1867  was  $4,430,000. 
The  revenue  of  this  board,  after  paying  expenses  and  in- 
terest on  money  borrowed,  is  applied  to  the  reduction  of 
the  dock  rates. 

The  present  importance  of  the  port  of  Liverpool  may  be 
said  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  these  magnificent  docks;  for, 
though  it  is  the  emporium  of  a  district  rapidly  increasing 
in  manufactures  and  population,  the  advantages  given  to 
commerce  and  navigation  by  them  have  brought  to  it  the 
greater  part  of  its  business  and  wealth. 

Birkcnhcnd,  on  the  Mersey,  directly  opposite  to  Liver- 
pool, has  a  water-area  of  165  acres  of  docks  and  subsidiary 
basins ;  among  them  are  two  large  docks,  one  of  52,  the 
other  of  59  acres.  The  quay-space  is  between  10  and  11 
miles  in  length.  Here  are  also  warehouses  with  their  ap- 
purtenances, planned  on  the  most  approved  principles,  for 
loading  and  unloading  ships,  safe  storage  of  cargoes,  etc. 
At  Bristol  about  three  miles  of  the  old  channel  of  the  river 
was  converted  into  a  dock,  about  65  acres  of  which  are 
available  for  large  vessels.  Hull  has  five  docks  with  a  water- 
area  of  49i  acres.  Grimsby,  Lincoln  county,  has,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  old  works,  a  new  dock  of  25  acres,  with  a 
tidal  basin  of  15  acres ;  the  new  dock  is  entered  from  the 
basin  by  two  locks  of  massive  masonry,  furnished  with 
double  sets  of  gates  for  ebb  and  flood  tides,  the  largest  of 
which  is  constructed  to  admit  the  largest  class  of  war- 
steamers.  At  Southampton  there  are  docks  surrounded  by 
quays,  and  bonded  warehouses,  and  provided  with  power- 
ful shears  for  shifting  boilers,  heavy  machinery,  masts,  etc. 
Among  other  ports  of  the  British  Islands  which  possess 
large  docks  may  be  named  Glasgow,  Leith,  Neweastle-on- 
Tyne,  Tyne,  Cardiff,  Belfast,  and  many  more. 

At  Havre,  where  the  rise  of  the  tides  is  from  20  to  27 
feet,  there  are  capacious  docks.  At  Antwerp,  where  in 
1803  Napoleon  I.,  who  intended  to  make  it  a  great  naval 
establishment,  undertook  the  construction  of  docks  on  a 
grand  scale,  new  and  convenient  ones  with  warehouses 
have  been  opened.  At  Bremen  and  Amsterdam  docks 
have  been  constructed  and  recently  improved. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  importance  attached  in  England 
to  dock  accommodations  may  be  mentioned  the  Barrow 
Docks  at  Barrow-in-Furness.  a  town  of  20,000  inhabitants, 
on  the  sea-coast  opposite  the  Isle  of  Man.  These  docks, 
opened  in  1867,  comprise  1}  miles  in  length  of  stone  quays 
and  100  acres  of  wharf-area.  The  entrance-basin  is  closed 
by  gates  in  the  usual  manner,  while  the  dock  is  closed  by  a 
caisson  placed  across  the  entrance  and  held  by  a  groove  in 
the  masonry  on  both  sides.  The  caisson,  when  filled  with 
water  to  the  higher  water-level,  remains  standing  upon  the 
dock-sill  and  closes  the  passage,  but  when  water  is  allowed 
to  escape  from  the  caisson,  so  as  to  fall  to  the  lower  level, 
it  floats,  and  can  be  drawn  to  one  side,  so  as  to  leave  the 
entrance  clear.  The  water  maintained  in  the  dock  is  22 
feet  above  the  dock-sill,  the  tide  outside  varying  from  25J 
feet  at  spring  tides  to  18  feet  at  neap  tides. 

The  new  Hendon  Dock  at  Sunderlnnd  has  been  con- 
structed on  land  wholly  reclaimed  from  the  sea:  and  from 
the  exposed  character  of  the  coast,  great  depth  below  the 
surrounding  works,  the  great  bead  of  water  constantly 
standing  in  the  old  docks  in  close  proximity  to  the  new 
work?,  and  the  exceedingly  porous  nature  of  the  strata,  the 
difficulties  presented  to  the  engineer  were  of  unusual  mag- 
nitude. The  work  was  enclosed  in  sections,  with  barriers- 
formed  of  timber  planking  and  piling  filled  with  well- 
puddled  clay,  and  protected  with  heavy  limestone  blocks. 
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The  rock  was  porous  and  crumbling,  and  the  greatest  care 
was  necessary  to  prevent  the  water  from  penetrating  and 
impoverishing  the  masonry  before  it  set.  In  the  ease  of 
the  entrances  the  whole  surface  of  the  rock  was  covered 
with  a  watertight  platform  of  brickwork  set  in  the  best 
Roman  cement,  filling  up  every  crevice  in  the  rook;  and 
upon  this  the  masonry  of  the  walls  and  sills  was  hud. 

This  new  dock  is  11  acres  in  extent  j  the  entrance  is 
provided  with  two  pairs  of  gates,  and  is  crossed  by  a 
wrought-iron  railway  bridge,  balanced  and  turned  upon  a 
water-centre,  the  usual  rollers  and  turntable  being  entirely 
dispensed  with.  The  gates  and  sluices  are  worked  by  hy- 
draulic machinery,  and  there  are  hydraulic  pumps  to  re- 
move the  water  between  the  two  pairs  of  gates,  so  as  to 
maintain  a  head  of  water  upon  the  outer  or  sea  gates 
during  stormy  weather,  and  thus  prevent  their  movement. 
The  entrance  is  further  protected  at  such  periods  by  booms 
reaching  from  side  to  side,  which,  by  means  of  a  crane 
fixed  on  the  pier-heads,  are  dropped  into  grooves  in  the 
masonry  fitted  for  their  reception.  The  walls  of  the  en- 
trance are  faced  with  large  blocks  of  freestone,  ashlar 
masonry,  none  of  the  courses  of  which  are  less  than  2  feet 
in  thickness,  backed  up  by  rubble  masonry  composed  of 
large  flat-bedded  stones  built  in  the  best  blue  lias  pozzuo- 
lana.  The  width  of  the  entrance  is  60  feet,  and  the  depth 
of  water  above  the  sills  at  high  water  of  spring  tides  is 
26J  feet. 

In  many  ports  throughout  the  world — such,  for  example, 
as  that  of  New  York,  where  the  harbor  is  naturally  pro- 
tected, and  as  also  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tides  is  so  small  as  not  to  obstruct  the  load- 
ing and  unloading  of  ships — wet  docks  are  not  an  absolute 
necessity  to  commerce,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
excellent  appendages  which  are  attached  to  them,  such  as 
the  wharf-room,  the  magnificent  quays  and  warehouses, 
the  railway  connections,  cranes,  etc.  of  the  docks  of  Liver- 
pool and  London,  and,  by  no  means  least  of  all,  the  excel- 
lent police  arrangements  for  effecting  order  and  safety  from 
fire  and  depredation,  would  most  certainly  greatly  promote 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  any  port. 

But,  though  in  many  cases  wet  docks  may  be  dispensed 
with,  all  first-class  ports  need  dry  docks  for  the  examina- 
tion and  repair  of  those  parts  of  a  ship  which  are  usually 
immersed  in  water.  Dry  docks  may  be  separated  into  two 
classes — the  stationary  dry  dock,  to  which  the  name  grav- 
ing dnck  is  generally  applied ;  and  the  floating  dock,  of 
which  there  are  several  varieties,  to  be  described  hereafter. 

In  ancient  times,  where  there  was  no  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tides,  vessels  were  hauled  up  on  the  beach  and  "  careened ;" 
where  the  tides  permitted  they  were  grounded  at  high 
water,  so  as  to  be  exposed  at  low.  Sometimes  the  heaving- 
down  plan  was  adopted ;  this  was  to  attach  ropes  to  the 
heads  of  the  masts  of  the  vessel  and  to  the  mooring  rings 
of  a  quay,  or  to  the  deck  of  another  vessel,  so  as  to  haul 
the  ship  over  into  a  nearly  horizontal  position  on  the  water, 
the  ballast  or  weights  being  removed  or  shifted.  It  was 
while  undergoing  this  very  dangerous  operation  that  the 
Royal  George  foundered  at  Spithead  in  1782,  with  600  per- 
sons on  bpard. 

This  method  was  supplanted  by  the  graving  dock,  gene- 
rally constructed  of  stone,  though  sometimes  of  timber,  and 
usually  of  such  dimensions  as  to  contain  only  one  vessel  at 
a  titae.  The  sides  are  formed  in  steps  or  altars,  so  that  the 
form  of  the  dock  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  vessel 
which  it  is  to  contain,  but  sufficient  space  is  left  around  it 
to  enable  the  workmen  to  get  at  every  part  of  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  and  to  afford  sufficient  light  for  their  work.  The 
entrance  is  closed  by  gates,  which  open  sideways,  like  a 
lock  or  fall,  upon  the  bed  of  the  entrance,  or  by  caissons; 
the  latter,  since  the  introduction  of  iron  for  shipbuilding 
purposes  admits  of  their  being  made  of  that  material,  are 
almost  universally  adopted  for  large  docks,  and  have  the 
advantage  of  affording  the  means  of  retaining  the  water 
inside  the  dock,  as  well  as  of  keeping  it  out;  which  is  of 
importance,  where  the  tide  is  ebbing  rapidly,  in  allowing 
time  to  adjust  the  vessel  before  it  settles  down  on  the  keel- 
blocks.  The  vessel  is  floated  into  the  dock  at  high  water, 
the  gates  closed,  the  sluices  opened,  and  the  water  allowed 
to  run  out  with  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  or,  where  the  fall  of  the 
tide  will  not  permit,  is  pumped  out,  leaving  the  duck  per- 
fectly dry ;  the  vessel  being  supported  on  timber  struts  and 
shores  resting  upon  the  steps  already  mentioned  as  form- 
ing the  sides  of  the  dock. 

The  U.  S.  naval  graving  dock  at  the  Brooklyn  navy- 
yard  is,  in  its  dimensions  and  workmanship,  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world.  It  also  possesses  many  features  and 
improvements  that  at  the  time  of  its  construction  were  un- 
equalled by  any  other  graving  dock.  Owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil  selected  for  its  site,  the  excavation  for  the  foun- 
dation was  attended  with  many  obstacles,  and  afforded  op- 
portunity for  the  display  of  great  engineering  skill.  This 


lower  soil  was  an  almost  impalpable  quicksand,  becoming 
semi-fluid  when  saturated  with  water;  and  before  the  re- 
quired level  for  the  foundation  had  been  reached  springs 
coming  from  a  great  depth  burst  up  through  it,  rendering 
necessary  measures  to  overcome  it.  This  was  finally  done 
by  driving  piles  into  the  cavities  formed  by  the  springs,  on 
which  a  flooring  of  plank  was  laid  ;  upon  this  bricks  were 
laid  in  hydraulic  cement,  and  upon  the  brick  floor  concrete 
masonry  ;  the  whole  being  done  with  the  greatest  despatch; 
vent-holes  for  the  water  were  left  until  the  permanent  foun- 
dations were  completed,  but  in  this  manner  the  flow  of  sand 
was  checked. 

The  floor,  from  4  feet  to  6  feet  in  depth,  is  an  inverted 
stone  arch,  to  strengthen  it  against  the  pressure  of  water 
from  below.  The  masonry  foundations  are  400  feet  in 
K'ii gth  and  120  feet  in  breadth.  The  facing  of  the  masonry 
is  of  granite,  the  side  walls  being  laid  up  with  English 
bond — that  is,  alternate  courses  of  headers  and  stretchers; 
the  courses  are  generally  2  feet  thick,  a  few  near  the  bot- 
tom being  27  inches.  The  facing  stones,  averaging  6000 
pounds  in  weight,  were  backed  up  with  a  course  of  scabbled 
stone,  the  interior  and  rear  of  the  walls  being  laid  up  with 
coursed  rubble.  The  mitre-sills  and  the  keystone  are  mass- 
ive granite  blocks.  The  whole  was  laid  in  mortar  made 
of  the  best  hydraulic  cement  and  sand.  The  gates,  of  iron, 
are  supported  on  friction  rollers,  and,  with  the  machinery 
for  turning  them,  weigh  near  200  tons.  The  caisson  is  an 
iron  vessel,  with  keel  and  stems  made  to  fit  the  grooves  in 
the  masonry  at  the  entrance  of  the  dock.  It  is  50  feet  in 
length  at  the  keel,  and  68  feet  8  inches  in  length  at  the 
rail ;  its  breadth  at  the  centre  of  the  top  is  16  feet,  at  the 
keel  7  feet.  The  grooves  in  the  masonry,  in  which  the 
stems  and  keel  of  the  caisson  fit,  are  26  inches  in  width 
and  12  inches  in  depth,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
side  walls  and  in  the  floor.  By  admitting  water  into  the 
chambers  of  the  caisson  it  settles  into  these  grooves  and 
closes  the  entrance  ;  it  is  removed  by  pumping  out  sufficient 
water  to  float  it  clear  of  the  grooves.  Its  weight  is  nearly 
218  tons,  exclusive  of  ballast.  It  is  used  when  greater 
length  of  dock  may  be  required,  when  the  turning-gates 
need  repair,  or  to  partially  relieve  the  strain  upon  them. 
The  engine  and  pumps  are  of  very  large  capacity,  and  will 
relieve  the  dock  of  water  in  about  two  hours.  In  order  that 
the  bottom  may  be  dry  and  free  from  water,  there  is  a  slight 
inclination  in  the  bottom  of  the  dock,  and  a  gutter  is  car- 
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Plan  of  Dry  Dock  at  Brooklyn  Navy-yard. 

ried  across  at  the  lower  end,  leading  into  a  culvert  which 
passes  entirely  around  the  dock,  from  which  the  water  is 
constantly  pumped.  Several  flights  of  steps  are  provided 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  dock  for  the  use  of  tne  work- 
men, by  which  they  are  enabled  to  reach  any  part  of  the 
vessel  with  great  facility.  The  main  chamber  of  the  dock 
is  286  feet  in  length  and  80  feet  in  breadth  at  the  bottom; 
307  feet  in  length  and  98  feet  in  breadth  at  the  top;  by 
using  the  caisson  an  additional  length  of  52  feet  may  be 

FIG.  3. 


Section  of  Dry  Dock  at  Brooklyn  Navy-yard. 


obtained,  giving  a  total  length  of  359  feet.  The  height  of 
the  walls  is  36  feet,  and  the  sills  are  26  feet  below  high 
water.  The  total  cost,  including  all  machinery  and  appur- 
tenances, was  about  $2,000,000 j  the  work  was  completed 
in  1851. 

The  naval  graving  dock  at  Boston,  built  of  granite  and 
completed  in  183.3,  is  253  feet  in  length  and  86  feet  in  width 
inside  the  chamber;  the  turning-gates  and  the  caisson  are 
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of  timber  and  composition  fastened  with  copper  bolts;  the 
MI  being  tHI  lect  in  h-iiL'tli.  .';o  (Vet  in  height,  am!  lii 
feet  in  width  timiilship^.  The  total  cost  of  thi.-  iloi-k  wa* 
a', out  $700.1100.  The  nuviil  graving  dock  nt  Norfolk  i" 
almost  precisely  similar  in  style-  iin<I  dimensions  to  that  at 
lioston,  and  cost  about  $»50,000. 

The  cost  of  the  construction  of  graving  docks  depends 
greatly  upon  this  situation  selected.  In  some  place-  they 
are  ,-imple  In  <-nn-truct  ;HM!  uiiiintiiin.  as  at  liirkenlieail, 
where  they  are  htwn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  a  reJ  san-l 
which  is  suflirifiitly  hard  and  homogeneous  to  support  the 
heavy  weights,  and  at  the  same  time  soft  enough  to  hu 
worked.  At  this  place  (Hirkenheail)  live  graving  d 
having  an  aggregate  length  of  lli'.HI  feet,  were  hewn  out 
of  the  rock  at  a  cost  of  $4.10,000.  The  materials  of  which 
the  docks  are  constructed  also  affect  the  cost ;  most  of  tho-e 
In-longing  to  the  govi-rnmrnts  of  different  countries  being 
made  of  finely  dressed  ashlar  masonry  in  a  manner  involv- 
ing a  considerable  expense,  while  many  of  the  most  euc- 
cessful  docks  on  the  Thames  have  been  built  of  timber  and 
hrii-k  at  a  cost  which  is  trilling  by  comparison.  A  heavy 
item  of  expense  in  those  places  where  the  fall  of  the  tide 
is  not  sufficient  to  empty  the  dock  is  the  cost  of  the  large 
engines  and  pumps  needed  to  remove  the  water. 

In  addition  to  her  magnificent  wet  docks,  Liverpool  pos- 
sesses a  large  number  of  graving  docks,  there  being  on  the 
side  of  the  Mersey  on  which 'that  city  is  situated  no  less 
than  sixteen,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  over  1J  miles; 
of  these,  the  Sandon  Graving  Docks,  six  in  number,  are 
each  MO  feet  in  length  at  the  bottom,  with  entrances  of 
from  45  feet  to  70  feet  in  width.  On  the  Birkcnhcad  side 
are  six  docks,  of  which  four  belong  to  Laird  Brothers. 

Among  the  largest  graving  docks  are  the  double  dock  at 
Brest,  721  feet  in  length,  92  feet  in  width,  with  a  depth  of 
55  feet  of  water  over  the  sill;  and  the  double  dock  at 
Portsmouth,  England,  044  feet  in  length  by  80  feet  in  ! 
breadth.  Portsmouth  has  besides  nine  single  graving 
docks,  the  largest  of  which  is  406  feet  in  length  at  the 
bottom.  Devonport  has  five,  Cherbourg  eight,  Sheerness  ' 
five,  Toulon  six,  Brest  four.  There  are  several  on  the 
Thames,  and  many  other  ports  have  one  or  more.  South- 
ampton has  three;  one  of  which,  the  Eastern  Dock,  is  425 
tVet  in  length,  with  a  width  of  entrance  of  80  feet,  made  in 
1854  of  brickwork  with  Portland  copings,  and  is  stated  to 
have  cost  $260,000. 

At  the  Southampton  Docks,  693  vessels  were  docked 
during  the  seven  years  ending  in  1867,  average  tonnage 
being  1400  tons  per  ship.  The  cost  of  docking,  including 


pumping,  labor,  and  repairs  to  the  docks,  was,  on  an  aver- 
age, si;  i  per  ship,  while  the  average  sum  paid  fur  each 

.  tor  il'i'-king  iinil  lor  the  use  of  the  dock  durin 
time  it  remained   in    it.  «a-  |2T5.     Total  amount  earned 

during  tl -ven  year-,  about  >!'.'L'.000;   expenses,  $.'!!>. 

The  ea|iital  nf  the  liravinir   I'o'-li    I  -l-talili  "linn-nt   at  South- 

ainpton  hat)  been  taken  at  $750,000,  but  this  sum  is  consid- 
erably over  the  cost  of  the  docks.  As  regards  speed  .,1 
working  at  Southampton,  on  one  occu.-ion  three  large  ships 
of  more  than  L'ono  Ions  required  to  l>e  ducked  in  a  hurry  ; 
two  were  docked  and  undocked,  and  the  third  docked  and 
placed  on  the  blocks,  between  daylight  and  dark. 

One  of  the  largest  and  deepest  single  graving  docks  is 
the  Somerset  Dock,  constructed  by  the  Itritij.Ii  government 
at  Malta.  The  length  on  the  floor  is  428  feet,  at  the  coping 
line  468  feet ;  the  width  of  the  floor  is  IUJ  feet,  and  be- 
tween the  copings  the  width  is  KM  feet  :  the  width  of  the 
entrance  is  Ml  feet;  the  length  of  the  entrance  from  the 
caisson  in  the  centre  is  256  feet ;  the  depth  of  the  entrance 
and  floor  is  33}  feet  below  the  average  sea-level.  The  cais- 
son is  83  feet  in  length  on  the  deck,  41  feet  in  height,  and 
12}  feet  in  width.  The  upper  deck  forms  a  roadway  be- 
tween the  two  sides  of  the  (lock-entrance,  and  the  caisson 
is  arranged  to  go  into  a  camber  when  the  entrance  is  to 
be  opened.  The  caisson  differs  from  those  previously  con- 
structed in  the  fact  that  it  is  worked  by  steam,  and  not  by 
hand.  In  excavating  for  this  dock  it  was  found  necessary 
to  cut  a  tunnel  through  the  solid  rock  230  feet  in  length, 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  excavated  material.  Dur- 
ing the  work  fissures  were  met  with  discharging  into  the 
excavation  large  quantities  of  water  charged  with  black 
mud,  which  gave  great  trouble.  The  inner  or  exposed  lin- 
ing was  formed  of  ashlar  masonry  of  the  hard  crystalline 
limestone  of  the  Maltese  Islands ;  the  backing  was  from 
an  Inferior  quality  of  the  same  rock,  some  of  which  came 
from  the  excavation.  There  being  but  little  change  in  the 
tides,  the  dock  is  emptied  by  large  pumps  worked  by  two 
powerful  engines.  The  engines  and  pumps  are  placed  in  a 
cast-iron  tank  sunk  in  the  rock. 

Of  the  floating  dock  there  are  several  distinct  varieties : 
the  nrlianal  dock,  such  as  is  in  use  in  the  Philadelphia 
and  Ran  Francisco  navy-yards ;  the,  Gilbert  balance  dock, 
in  use  in  the  Portsmouth  and  Pensacola  navy -yards ;  the 
iron  floating  dock  of  the  Bermuda  dock  pattern  ;  Q.  /?. 
/trniiif'i  patent  iron  flouting  dock,  of  which  the  Cartagena 
dock  is  an  example ;  and  Erlirin  I'tark'i  hydraulic  lift  dock, 
in  u«e  in  the  Victoria  London  Docks. 

The  sectional  floating  dock  in  the  Philadelphia  navy- 


^~  ,  lional  Floating  Dock. 


yard  is  made  in  nine  separate  and  independent  sections, 
differing  only  in  their  widths.  Each  section  consists  of  a 
pontoon  or  tank,  watertight,  105  feet  in  length,  30  or  32 
feet  in  width,  and  11  feet  in  depth;  two  end-frames,  and 
two  end-floats.  Together,  the  sections  form  a  floor  of  over 
300  feet  in  length  and  105  feet  in  width.  At  each  end  of 
each  section  is  an  open  frame  in  which  is  a  float,  connected 
with  the  four  posts  of  the  framework,  which  is  raised  and 
lowered  by  machinery — raised  to  assist  in  sinking  the  main 
tank  to  the  depth  required,  or  lowered  into  the  water  to 
give  it  greater  buoyancy. 

When  the  dock  is  to  be  used  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
sections  are  joined  together  to  give  the  length  required, 
and  firmly  connected  by  beams  so  arranged  that  they  may 
be  placed  from  6  inches  to  6  feet  apart,  though  they  are  not 
generally  farther  apart  than  3  feet.  They  are  then  con- 
nected by  means  of  shafting  with  the  engines,  of  which 
there  are  four.  At  each  end  of  each  section  are  three 
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pumps.  When  the  vessel  is  ready  to  be  docked  the  main 
tanks  or  pontoons  are  filled  with  water,  the  end-floats 
raised  by  machinery  upon  the  end-frames  until  the  dock  is 
sunk  to  the  proper  depth.  The  ship  is  then  hauled  over 
the  dock,  and  the  end-Boats  depressed  into  the  water  until 
its  keel  has  a  bearing  upon  the  keel-blocks;  the  shores  or 
supports  for  the  vessel  are  then  adjusted,  and  the  water  is 
pumped  from  the  tanks,  the  end-floats  being  used,  if  ne- 
cessary, to  preserve  the  proper  equilibrium. 

This  dock,  as  well  as  Gilbert's  balance  dock,  is  used  in 
connection  with  a  basin  and  railways.  The  basin  in  the 
Philadelphia  navy-yard  is  350  feet  in  length  by  226  feet  in 
width.  The  floor,  of  granite  10  inches  in  thickness,  is  laid 
upon  a  pile  and  concrete  foundation,  and  is  perfectly  level ; 
on  three  sides  of  this  floor  are  granite  walls  14J  feet  in 
height.  The  "  bed-ways  "  are  two,  and  each  consists  of 
three  "  ways  " — one  to  support  the  keel,  and  two  to  sup- 
port  the  bilges;  each  is  350  feet  in  length  and  26  feet  in 
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width.  The  basin  and  "ways"  arc  used  thus:  the  dock, 
with  the  ship  upon  it,  drawing  from  8  feet  to  10  feet  of 
water,  is  hauled  into  the  basin  by  means  of  capstans;  the 
line  of  the  ship's  keel  is  brought  into  the  line  of  the  "bed- 
ways,"  water  is  admitted  to  the  tanks,  and  the  dock  settled 
firmly  upon  the  stone  platform  of  the  basin.  The  vessel, 
by  means  of  hydraulic  power  and  a  cradle,  is  slid  upon  the 
bed-ways,  and  the  dock  may  be  immediately  used  for  an- 
other vessel.  The  dock  without  the  basin  may  be  used  for 
repairing  a  vessel.  This  dock  was  completed  in  1851  at  a 
total  cost  of  about  $814,000.  Its  lifting  power  is  near  6000 
tons. 

The  California  sectional  dock  is  composed  of  ten  sec- 
tions, 100  feet  in  length,  32  feet  in  breadth,  and  11  feet  9 
inches  in  depth. 

The  balance  floating  dock  was  invented  by  Mr.  John  S. 
Gilbert  of  New  York  City.  Like  the  sectional  dock,  it  is 
constructed  of  timber,  and  consists  of  a  pontoon  bottom 
with  two  side  walls,  possessing  sufficient  displacement  to 
carry  the  whole  weight  of  the  dock  and  the  vessel  to  bo 
raised.  The  side  walls  are  hollow  and  of  considerable 
width,  serving,  like  the  floats  in  the  sectional  dock,  to  pre- 
serve its  stability  in  rising  and  sinking.  The  outside  of 
these  walls  is  vertical,  while  the  inside  is  sloping,  so  as  to 
conform  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  shape  of  the  ship.  Port- 
holes are  made  in  the  walls  for  ventilation.  The  walls  also 
afford  the  means  of  shoring  up  the  ship,  as  in  a  stone  dock ; 
on  the  top  are  the  engine-house,  pumps,  and  working  plat- 
form. There  arc  sometimes  gates  at  the  ends  for  enclosing 
the  dock,  which  are  used  only  when  vessels  of  great  weight 
are  to  be  lifted.  Of  this  description  is  the  Portsmouth 
navy-yard  dock,  which  is  350  feet  in  length,  38  feet  in 
depth,  and  90  feet  in  inside  width.  This  dock,  with  the 
basin  and  railways,  cost  $733,000.  The  Pensacola  dock, 
which  is  similar,  cost  $923,000.  There  are  also  balance 
docks  at  New  York,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile,  and 
New  Orleans.  Mr.  Gilbert  constructed  a  balance  dock  for 
the  Austrian  government  at  Pola,  a  naval  station  on  the 
Adriatic,  with  a  width  inside  of  211J  feet,  and  a  length 
of  31 1J  feet.  There  are  also  a  basin  and  two  railways  for 
hauling  vessels  upon,  each  of  700  feet  in  length. 

The  iron  Bermuda  dock  (or  iron  camel,  as  it  is  some- 
times called)  is  made  of  wrought  iron ;  the  transverse  sec- 
tion is  U-shaped;  the  bottom  and  sides  are  hollow,  and  20 
feet  through ;  the  ends  are  closed  by  caissons  25J  feet 
through;  the  length  of  the  dock  over  all  is  381  feet,  be- 
tween the  caissons,  330  feet;  breadth  over  all,  124  feet, 
inside  of  the  dock,  84  feet ;  depth  over  all,  72  feet.  It  is 
divided  into  six  longitudinal  compartments  or  chambers, 
watertight  and  distinct  from  each  other,  these  compart- 
ments having  transverse  divisions.  The  weight  of  the 
dock  without  the  caissons  is  about  8200  tons.  This  huge 
vessel,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  was  completed  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1868,  and  in  the  summer  of  1869,  with  two 
vessels  on  either  side  and  two  ahead,  was  towed  down  Sheer- 
ness  harbor  to  the  Norc.  It  was  then  taken  under  the  stern 
of  the  Northumberland,  and  made  fast  to  one  of  the  im- 
mense hemp  hawsers,  30  inches  in  circumference,  made  for 
the  purpose;  a  second  hawser  was  passed  from  the  North- 
umberland to  the  Agincourt's  stern  and  secured,  the  Ter- 
rible taking  her  position  at  the  stern  of  the  dock  to  assist 
in  steering.  These  vessels  took  the  dock  to  Madeira,  where 
the  Warrior  and  the  Black  Prince  took  the  places  of  the 
Northumberland  and  the  Agincourt,  and  proceeded  directly 
to  Bermuda.  The  voyage,  a  distance  of  4000  miles,  was 
successfully  accomplished  in  thirty-six  days.  The  caissons 
were  sent  out  in  sections.  This  dock  is  lowered  by  filling 
some  of  the  chambers  by  means  of  pumps  on  the  top  of 
the  dock,  and  by  opening  some  of  the  valves;  water  is  also 
allowed  to  run  into  the  dock  itself,  and  when  the  proper 
depth  is  reached,  the  caissons  are  taken  out,  the  ship 
brought  in  over  the  blocks  and  shored,  and  the  caissons 
put  in  place ;  the  water  in  the  dock  is  then  allowed  to  run 
into  some  of  the  chambers,  which  have  been  kept  empty ; 
in  which  state  the  dock  remains  until  the  vessel  is  ready 
for  undocking.  By  means  of  the  admission  or  exclusion 
of  water  into  or  from  the  different  chambers,  the  dock  can 
be  balanced  in  any  position,  and  even  be  heeled  over  on 
one  side,  so  as  to  expose  the  bottom  for  examination  and 
repair.  This  dock  is  capable,  without  the  caissons,  of  tak- 
ing in  the  largest  vessel  afloat  except  the  Great  Eastern, 
and  can  lift  and  lay  completely  dry  a  vessel  weighing  8000 
tons. 

An  iron  floating  dock,  after  tbo  patent  of  Mr.  G.  B. 
Rennie,  an  English  naval  architect,  has  been  constructed 
for  the  Spanish  naval  yard  at  Cartagena ;  it  is  320  feet  in 
length ;  105  feet  in  breadth  outside ;  breadth  inside,  79 
feet;  height  outside,  48  feet;  height  inside,  36J  feet; 
weight.  4400  tons.  This  dock,  possessing  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  Gilbert's  balance  dock,  may  be  described 
as  an  oblong  rectangular  box  or  trough,  without  top  or 


ends;  walls  and  bottom  hollow,  and  divided  into  several 
independent  chambers ;  the  side  walls  act  as  floats  to  pre- 
vent the  dock  from  sinking  too  rapidly,  and  eventually 
from  being  entirely  submerged.  The  operation  of  docking 
is  performed  thus  :  Water  is  admitted  to  the  base  compart- 
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End  Elevation  of  Keunie's  Dock, 

A.  Level  of  water  when  ready  to  receive  a  ship. 

B.  "  "         with  ship  docked. 

C.  "  "         when  light. 

ments  by  sluices  and  pipes;  the  dock  gradually  sinks  to  a 
depth  sufficient  to  admit  the  vessel,  which  is  then  hauled 
in  and  shored  in  the  usual  manner;  the  engines  and  pumps 
then  discharge  the  water  from  the  base  compartments  until 
the  floor  of  the  dock  is  out  of  water. 

Among  the  largest  vessels  which  this  dock  has  lifted  is 
the  Spanish  iron-clad  Numaneia,  of  21$  feet  draught  and 
weighing  5600  tons.  This  vessel  remained  supported 
eighty  days  without  damaging  or  straining  the  dock.  The 
draught  of  water  of  the  dock,  with  the  Numaneia  in,  and 
with  800  tons  of  water  in  the  chambers,  was  Hi  feet; 
without  a  load  the  draught  of  the  dock  is  4  feet  7  inches. 
Mr.  Rennie  has  also  constructed  at  Cartagena  a  basin  and 
railways  similar  to  those  used  with  the  American  floating 
docks. 

Clark's  Hydraulic  Lift  Dock. — This  style  of  dock  was 
first  constructed  by  Mr.  Edwin  Clark  at  the  Victoria  Docks. 
The  vessel  to  be  docked  is  raised  by  hydraulic  power,  tho 
dock  (or  rather  tho  "lift")  being  formed  of  two  rows  of 
cast-iron  columns  placed  at  a  sufficient  distance  apart  to 
admit  a  vessel  between  them.  Each  column  encloses  a  hy- 
draulic press,  the  ram  of  which  is  connected  by  chains  with 
a  transverse  beam  extending  to  the  opposite  column.  These 
transverse  beams  form  a  platform,  upon  which  is  floated  a 
shallow  pontoon  of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  tho  ves- 
sel to  be  docked ;  the  platform  and  pontoon  are  then  sunk, 
and  the  vessel  floated  into  its  proper  position  over  the  lat- 
ter. The  pumps  of  the  hydraulic  presses  are  then  set  to 
work,  the  platform  is  raised,  and  with  it  the  pontoon  and 
the  vessel,  the  latter  being  supported  upon  the  keel-blocks 
FIG.  G. 


Clark's  Hydraulic  Lift  Dock. 

and  the  sliding  bilge-blocks,  which  are  hauled  into  their 
places  by  chains.  When  the  pontoon  is  lifted  clear  of  the 
water,  the  latter  flows  out  through  the  valves  in  the  bot- 
tom, these  being  closed  when  the  pontoon  is  emptied;  the 
platform  is  then  lowered  until  the  pontoon,  with  the  vessel 
upon  it,  is  afloat.  Thus  in  about  thirty  minutes  a  vessel 
drawing  20  feet  of  water  is  left  afloat  on  a  shallow  pontoon 
drawing  only  4  or  6  feet,  and  may  be  taken  into  the  shal- 
low dock  prepared  for  its  reception.  These  docks  arc  sur- 
rounded by  workshops  and  tools,  with  shelter  for  the  men 
close  up  to  tho  bulwarks  of  the  ship.  The  vessel  is,  in 
fact,  brought  bodily  into  the  centre  of  a  convenient  work- 
shop. It  is  taken  to  the  smiths',  the  carpenters',  or  tho 
machine  shops,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  repairs  re- 
quired, and  is  moved  easily  from  one  to  the  other.  In  the 
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Victoria  Dock*  the  shallow  berths  to  which  the  pontoons 
are  floated  are  only  "  feet  in  depth :  there  arc  in  all  eight 
berths,  each  1)11  fce'l  in  width,  and  from  3UU  to  400  feet  in 
length, 

Tim  pontoons  arc  very  shallow,  and.  being  open-topped, 
do  mil  possess  iiny  great  amount  of  rigidilv ,  lull  Mr.  Clark 
considers  this  flexibility  an  adv  jintii^r  :  UO  from  the  results 
of  thf  practice  at  the  Victoria  Docks  it  certainly  seems  that 
it  is  not  so  excessive  in  amount  as  to  do  any  harm.  One 
great  advantage  of  Mr.  Clark's  plan  is,  that  !>y  a  single 
lift,  in  comieriion  with  a  great  number  of  pontoons,  an 
equal  number  nf  vessels  can  be  floated  in  shallow  water  at 
a  comparatively  slight  expense.  It  seems  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  situations  which  are  sheltered,  where  the  lidal 
changes  are  not  j^reat.  and  where  a  foundation  can  be  read- 
ily ol.tained  lor  the  col  11  inns.  A  dock  on  this  plan  has  been 
recently  constructed  by  Mr.  Clark  at  Malta. 

A  plan  has  been  proposed  by  a  Mr.  Zanicki  before  the 
French  Society  of  Engineers  for  a  floating  dock  composed 
of  a  number  of  pontoons  from  which  the  water  is  driven  by 
compressed  air;  stability  being  given  to  the  pontoons  by 
lateral  moving  floats.  SAMUEL  H.  SIIRKVK. 

Dock-yards  in  Great  Britain  are  government  estab- 
lishments corresponding  <<>  th<'  '  •  8.  navy-yards.  There 
are  dock-yards  at  Portsmouth,  Dcvonport,  Shccrness,  Chat- 
ham, Woolwich,  Deptford,  Plymouth,  Pembroke,  Haulbow- 
Hne,  Gosport,  etc. 

Doc'tor  [Lat.  doctor,  a  "  teacher,"  from  docen,  doctnm, 
to  "teach  "],  a  title  of  honor  which  was  applied  in  earh 
times  to  teachers  of  doctrine  in  the  churches,  and  in  more 
recent  times  conferred  by  universities  ;  at  first  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  "  master  "  (maf/fnter),  and  afterwards  as  a  still  higher 
degree.  Four  of  the  Greek  Fathers  (Athanasius,  Basil,  Nazi- 
an/.en,  and  Chrysostom),  and  three  Latin  Fathers  (Jerome, 
Augustine,  and  Gregory  the  Groat),  were  distinguished  as 
"doctors  of  the  Church."  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux,  Bonaventura,  and  others  bore  the  same  title  in 
later  days.  The  distinction  is  usually  conferred  after  death. 
The  title  "  doctor"  was  given  later  in  the  Western  Church  to 
prominent  teachers  of  scholastic  theology.  Many  of  these 
titles  were  conferred  by  their  followers,  and  had  an  ad- 
ditional epithet,  designed  to  be  expressive  of  some  spe- 
cial excellence.  Thus,  William  Hales  was  called  "  Doctor 
Irrcfragabilis " — the  ''irrefutable  doctor;'*  William  Ock- 
ham  was  called  by  his  admirers  "Doctor  Singularis" — 
the  "pre-eminent  doctor,"  a  title  given  to  several  others. 
Doctor  of  laws,  LL.D.,  or  J.  U.  D.  (doctor  utriiuquejurit, 
"teacher of  both  laws,"  i. e.  the  civil  and  the  canon  law), 
was  the  first  title  of  the  kind  conferred  by  the  univer- 
sities. Bologna  appears  to  have  been  the  place  where  this 
title  was  first  conferred,  but  the  University  of  Paris  soon 
followed,  first  giving  this  degree  in  1145.  Doctors  of  laws 
(except  when  bearing  a  merely  honorary  title)  long  had  a 
certain  jurisdiction  in  the  courts,  which  is  even  now  scarcely 
extinct  in  England.  (See  article  DOCTOIIS'  COMMONS,  and  also 
Shakspcarc's  "  Merchant  of  Venice,"  act  iv.,  scene  i.)  In 
the  English  universities  the  doctorate  in  law  is  given  in 
course  at  Oxford  under  the  form  D.  C.  L.,  and  at  Cam- 
bridge and  London  under  the  form  LL.D.  At  the  two 
former  universities  it  is  occasionally  conferred  as  honorary. 
The  degree  of  !?.  T.  D.  (.SVr«»«nc<K  Thmloyia  Doctor,  1. 1. 
"Teacher  of  Sacred  Theology  "),  or  D.  D.  (Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity), otherwise  written  T.  D.  (Doctor  of  Theology),  is 
still  given  at  all  the  European  universities  after  examina- 
tion in  the  regular  university  course.  It  is  also  conferred 
in  many  cases  as  an  honorary  title.  The  popes  and  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  have  long  claimed  and  exercised  the 
right  of  conferring  the  doctorate  both  in  law  and  divinity. 
The  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  has  been  traced  back  to 
1  :'s  I,  and  that  of  doctor  of  music  is  nearly  or  quite  as  old. 
Ph.  D.  (Doctor  of  Philosophy)  is  the  title  conferred  at 
lierman  and  other  European  universities  after  examination 
by  the  faculty  of  philosophy,  chiefly  on  students  of  phil- 
ology. It  is  also  conferred  at  several  American  colleges. 
The  doctorate  of  literature,  or  of  letters  (literurnm  hiiiiuni- 
t'ori/w  d»<-ttn-},  written  L.  II.  D.,  is  conferred  by  the  regents 
of  the  ruiversity  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  Albany,  as 
their  highest  honor.  Besides  the  above  there  are  several 
other  d'>rtorates,  mostly  of  recent  origin.  (See  ARTS,  DE- 
yitcr.s  IN.) 

The  word  ''doctor  "as  used  in  the  New  Testament  is 
taken  in  its  primitive  Latin  meaning,  "teacher,"  and  cor- 
responds to  the  Hebrew  word  muri  ("teacher")  or  t"  the 
title  nthhi  ("master"),  which  was  conferred  during  the 
centuries  immediately  preceding  and  following  the  birlh 
of  Christ  by  the  "  nasi."  the  chief  of  the  Sanhedrim,  ac- 
companied by  the  ceremony  of  the  laying  on  of  hands.  At 
present,  the  Jewish  doctorate  is  conferred  by  the  universities. 

Doc'tors'  Com'mons,  the  popular  name  for  the 
courts  and  oflices  once  occupied  by  the  body  incorporated  in 


1768  under  the  title  of  "  The  College  of  Doctors  of  Law 
excrcent  in  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Admiralty  Courts." 
These  courts  were  on  the  S.  -id.-  of  St.  Paul's  churchyard. 
The  college  consists  of  a  president  (the  dean  of  the  arches 
for  the  time  being)  and  of  those  doctors  of  law  who,  having 
regularly  taken  that  <!< -gree  m  .  iiher  of  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  having  been  admitted  advo- 
cates in  pursuance  <>l  tin  re-cript  of  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, have  been  elected  fellows  of  the  college  in  the  man- 
ner preseritieil  by  the  charter.  Uut  the  practical  functions 
of  this  body  of  lawyers  have  been  materially  diminished. 
and  the  college  has  been  empowered  to  sell  its  property  and 
surrender  its  charter. 

Doctors  or  the  Church  (see  DOCTOR),  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  arc  certain  saints  who  after  death  receive 
tin-  title  on  account  of  their  superior  wisdom  and  excel- 
lence. They  are  at  present  seventeen  in  number,  viz. :  Sts. 
Hilary  of  Poitiers  (died  367  A.  D.I.  Atlmnasius  (373),  lla-il 
(379),  Gregory  Nazianzcn  ( :is'.M,  John  Chrysostom  i  : 
Jerome  I  l-'»  .  Augustine  (430),  Peter  Chrysologus  (450), 
Leo  (4i;iii,  Gregory  (604),  Isidore  (638),  Peter  Damian 
(1072),  Anselm  (1109),  Bernard  of  Citcaux  (1153),  Thomas 
Aquinas  (1274),  Bonaventura  (1274),  and  Alphonsus  of 
Liguori  (1787).  The  last-mentioned  saint  first  received 
this  honor  Mar.  23,  1871,  by  decree  of  Pius  IX.  Outside 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  seven  Christian  Fathers 
mentioned  in  the  article  "Doctor"  are  more  especially 
designated  by  the  title  "  Doctors  of  the  Church." 

Doctrinaire,  a  French  term,  originally  applied  to  a 
party  of  politicians  who  just  after  the  restoration  of  1815 
occupied  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  place  between  the 
Centre  and  the  extreme  Left.  The  chief  men  of  this  party 
were  systematic  writers  and  speakers  on  government,  who 
wished  to  establish  a  form  of  constitution  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  England,  and  supported  scientific  doc- 
trines of  constitutional  liberty  against  the  arbitrary  will 
of  the  king.  The  word  doctrinaire  was  used  by  their  oppo- 
nents to  stigmatize  them  as  pedantic  and  unpractical  theo- 
rists. The  leaders  of  the  Doctrinaires  were  Royer-Collard, 
Guizot,  the  due  de  Broglic,  and  Dccazcs. 

Doctrine.  See  THEOLOGY,  by  PRES.  £.  O.  ROBINSON, 
D.  D.,  LL.D. 

Doc'ument  [Lat.  dotumentum, from  doceo,  to  "teach," 
to  "  furnish  information  "],  an  original  or  official  paper  or 
writing  relied  on  as  the  basis  or  proof  of  something;  in 
law,  a  written  instrument  adduced  for  the  purpose  of  evi- 
dence. 

Dod  (ALBERT  BALDWIN),  D.  D.,  an  American  scholar 
and  teacher,  born  in  Mendham,  N.  J.,  Mar.  24,  1805,  grad- 
uated at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1822.  Though  li- 
censed to  preach,  he  was  never  a  pastor.  In  1830  he  was 
chosen  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  College  of  Mew 
Jersey,  discharging  the  duties  of  the  office  with  signal 
ability  till  his  death,  Nov.  20, 1845.  He  contributed  largely 
to  the  "  Princeton  Review."  The  family  to  which  he  be- 
longed has  for  several  generations  been  remarkable  both 
for  mathematical  taste  and  talent. 

Dod  (DANIEL),  an  American  machinist,  bom  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1788,  was  the  father  of  the  preceding.  He  con- 
structed the  engine  of  the  Savannah,  the  first  steamboat 
that  crossed  the  Atlantic.  lie  was  killed  by  the  explosion 
of  a  boiler  near  New  York  in  1823. 

Dodd  (CHARLES),  the  assumed  name  of  HUGH  or  RICH- 
ARD TOOTLE,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  England  who  died 
about  1745.  He  was  the  author  of  Dodd's  "Church  His- 
tory of  England"  (3  vols.  folio,  1737^t2),  and  of  several 
other  works,  chiefly  polemical.  His  history  was  a  reply  to 
that  of  Burnct,  and  has  been  in  part  republished  (1839-l.'i). 
I'-  \alueisregarded  as  considerable,  though  it  is  character- 
ized by  severity  and  unfairness. 

Dodd  (.TAMES  B.),  an  American  mathematician,  was 
born  in  Virginia  in  1807.  In  1841  he  was  chosen  professor 
of  mathematics,  astronomy,  etc.  in  Centenary  College,  Miss., 
and  in  1846  became  a  professor  in  Transylvania  University, 
of  which  institution  he  was  acting  president  (1849-55).  He 
has  published  several  mathematical  text-bocks,  besides  re- 
views, etc. 

Dodd  (MARY  ANN  HANMER),  born  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
Mar.  j,  1813,  is  the  author  of  many  poetical  productions  of 
unusual  merit,  printed  chiefly  in  periodicals.  A  volume  of 
her  poems  appeared  in  isi:;. 

Dodd  (Rum),  an  English  engineer,  born  in  North- 
umberland about  IT.'n'i.  He  was  the  first  projector  of  the 
Thames  Tunnel,  and  he  planned  the  Surrey  Canal.  He 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  an  "Account  of  the  Principal 
Canals  of  the  World"  (1795).  Died  April  II,  ISL'i'. 

Dodd  (WILLIAM),  LL.D.,  an  English  clergyman,  born 
at  I'.ourne.  in  Lincolnshire,  in  17'-".'.  He  was  ordained  in 
1753,  and  became  a  popular  preacher  in  London.  He  wai 
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also  chaplain  to  the  king,  and  preceptor  to  Philip  .Stan- 
hope, carl  of  Chesterfield.  Among  his  works  are  "  Reflec- 
tions on  Death,"  ''The  Visitor,"  and  "Sermons."  In  1777 
he  was  convicted  of  forging  the  signature  of  the  earl  of 
Chesterfield  to  a  bond  for  £4000,  and  was  put  to  death 
June  22  of  the  same  year. 

Dod'der  [Ger.  Votter,  signifying  the  "  yolk  of  an  egg," 
so  called  from  the  color],  (Cuacitta,  Engeltnannfa,  etc.), 
leafless  parasitical  plants,  generally  placed  by  botanists  in 
the  order  Convolvulacece,  hut  sometimes  made  a  distinct 
order  called  Cuscutaccaj.  They  have  twining  thread-like 
stems  of  an  orange-yellow,  and  flowers  in  thick  clusters. 
They  arc  found  native  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  and  are 
sometimes  injurious  to  crops  by  smothering  the  plant?. 
The  dodders  are  remarkable  for  having  seeds  without  cotyl- 
edons. The  vine  grows  up  from  the  ground,  and  having 
attached  itself  aa  a  climbing  parasite  to  herbs  and  shrubs, 
the  proper  root  dies,  leaving  the  vine  to  subsist  upon  the 
juices  of  the  plant  which  supports  it.  This  it  does  by 
means  of  papilhe,  which  penetrate  the  bark  of  the  plant 
on  which  it  lives.  Hugo  dodders  in  Afghanistan  grow 
upon  the  trees,  and  even  prey  upon  themselves.  The 
dodders  of  the  U.  S.  are  quite  numerous,  and  have  been 
especially  studied  by  the  botanist  Engelrnann  of  St.  Louis. 

Dodder-laurels  (Cassythacca1).  an  order  of  parasitic 
plants  having  the  habit  and  appearance  of  dodders,  but  in 
other  respects  resembling  the  laurels,  to  which  they  are 
generally  referred.  They  replace  the  dodders  in  hot  regions, 
where  alone  they  grow.  The  U.  S.  have  but  one  known 
species,  the  Caaaytha  filiformia  of  Florida. 

Dod'dridge,  a  county  of  the  X.  part  of  West  Virginia. 
Area,  300  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Hughes  River 
and  Middle  Island  Creek.  The  surface  is  hilly  ;  the  soil  is 
good  for  pasture.  Grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  raised. 
Coal  and  iron  are  produced.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  R.  R.  Capital,  West  Union.  Pop.  7070. 

Dod'dridge  (  PHILIP),  D.  I).,  an  eminent  English 
preacher  and  author,  was  born  in  London  June  26,  1702. 
He  became  pastor  of  a  dissenting  congregation  at  Kibworth 
in  1723,  and  removed  in  1729  to  Northampton,  where  he 
was  principal  of  a  theological  seminary,  and  at  the  same 
time  pastor  of  a  large  congregation.  In  1730  he  married 
Mrs.  Mercy  Maris.  He  was  an  earnest  and  devout  preacher, 
and  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  writer.  His  most  im- 
portant works  are  "  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in 
the  Soul"  (1745)  and  "The  Family  Expositor"  (2  vols. 
4to,  1739—40).  He  wrote  374  hymns,  some  of  which  are 
admirable.  He  died  at  Lisbon  (whither  he  had  gone  for 
his  health)  Oct.  26,  1751.  (See  JOB  ORTON,  "  Life  of  Dod- 
dridge,"  1766.) 

Dodec'agon  [from  the  Gr.  SMma.,  "twelve,"  andyiaWa, 
"angle"],  a  regular  polygon  of  twelve  equal  sides  and 
twelve  equal  angles. 

Dodecahe'dron  [from  the  Gr.  «ui8«<i,  "twelve,"  and 
eKpa,  a  "base"],  one  of  the  five  Platonic  bodies  or  regular 
solids,  is  bounded  by  twelve  equal  and  regular  pentagons, 
has  thirty  equal  edges  and  twenty  equal  solid  angles,  each 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  three  equal  plane  angles.  Its 
volume  is  nearly  7.66.112  times  that  of  the  cube  of  one  of 
its  sides. 

Dodecan'dria  [from  the  Gr.  iMeita,  "twelve,"  and 
ifijp  (gen.  ifipof).  a  "  man  or  male  "],  the  eleventh  class  of 
lants  in  the  artificial  system  of  Linnaeus,  characterized 
y  the  presence  of  twelve  stamens  ;  but  as  the  number  of 
plants  so  characterized  is  small,  it  was  made  to  include  all 
plants  with  more  than  ten  and  less  than  twenty  stamens. 

Dodeca'theon  [from  the  Gr.  8u5«a,  "twelve,"  and 
tim,  "gods,"  probably  an  allusion  to  its  curious  nodding 
flowers,  about  twelve  in  number],  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
order  Primulacete.  The  Dodecntheoit  Manilla  of  the  U.S. 
is  an  elegant  plant  called  American  cowslip,  pride  of  Ohio, 
or  shooting  star.  In  cultivation  it  is  very  fine. 

Dft'derlein  (Lunwio),  a  German  philologist,  born  at 
Jena  Dec.  19,  1791.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  phil- 
ology at  Erlangen  in  1827.  Among  his  works  are  "  Latin 
Synonyms  and  Etymologies"  (6  vols.,  1826-38)  and  ''  JIo- 
mcrischcs  Glossarium,"  3  pts.  (1850-58).  Died  Nov.  9,  1803. 

Dodge,  a  county  in  S.  Central  Georgia,  formed  since 
the  census  of  1870.  It  is  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  river 
Altamaha,  which  bounds  it  on  the  S.  W.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  the  Macon  and  Brunswick  R.  R.  Capital, 
K;i-tman. 

Dodge,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  Minnesota.  Area,  432 
square  miles.  It  is  partly  drained  by  the  S.  branch  of  the 
Zumbro  River.  The  surface  is  undulating  or  nearly  level; 
the  soil  is  calcareous  and  fertile.  Grain,  wool,  hay,  and 
dairy  products  arc  raised.  This  county  contains  extensive 
prairies.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Winona  and  St.  Peter 
R.  R.  Capital,  Mantorvillc.  Pop.  8598. 
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Dodge,  a  county  in  the  E.  of  Nebraska.  Area,  600 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Platte  Kivi-r 
and  intersected  by  the  Elkhorn.  The  surface  is  undulating; 
the  soil  is  based  on  limestone  and  is  fertile.  Grain  is  the 
chief  product.  The  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  passes  through 
the  southern  part  of  this  county,  and  it  is  intersected  by 
the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  R.  R.  Capital,  Fremont.  Pop. 
4212. 

Dodge,  a  county  in  S.  E.  Central  Wisconsin.  Area, 
930  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Rock  River  and  by 
Crawfish  and  Beaver  Dam  creeks.  The  surface  is  diversi- 
fied by  prairies,  forests,  and  oak-openings  ;  the  soil  is  very 
fertile.  Grain,  cattle,  wool,  buy,  and  dairy  products  are 
raised.  The  manufactures  include  furniture,  wagons,  coop- 
erage, saddlery,  brick,  flour,  etc.  Limestone  and  iron  ore 
are  found  here.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western R.  R.  and  by  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  It.  R. 
Capital,  Juneau.  Pop.  47,035. 

Dodge,  a  township  of  Boone  co.,  la.     Pop.  1297. 

Dodge,  a  township  of  Dubuque  co.,  la.     Pop.  979. 

Dodge,  a  post-township  of  Guthrie  co.,  la.     Pop.  293. 

Dodge,  a  township  of  Union  co.,  la.     Pop.  229. 

Dodge  (EBENE/KR),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  an  American  Baptist 
divine  and  scholar,  was  born  at  Salem,  Mass.,  April  22, 
1819,  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1840,  and  at  New- 
ton Theological  Institution  in  1845;  was  instructor  in 
Hebrew  at  Covington  Theological  School  (1845-46),  pro- 
fessor in  the  theological  department  of  Madison  University, 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.  (1853-68),  and  president  of  the  university 
from  1868  till  the  present  time  (1874).  He  has  published 
"Evidences  of  Christianity,"  several  able  reviews,  etc. 

Dodge  (GnENVii.LE  M.),  an  American  general,  born  at 
Danvers,  Mass.,  April  12, 1831.  He  commanded  a  brigade 
at  Pea  Ridge  in  Mar.,  1862,  and  became  a  major-general 
of  Union  volunteers  in  June.  1804.  He  directed  a  corps  of 
Gen.  Sherman's  army  in  the  campaign  against  Atlanta 
(May  to  Sept.,  1864),  and  succeeded  Rosecrans  as  com- 
mander of  the  department  of  Missouri  in  December  of  that 
year.  He  represented  a  district  of  Iowa  as  a  member  of 
Congress  in  1867-69. 

Dodge  (HENRY),  GENERAL,  was  born  at  Vincennes, 
Ind.,  Oct.  12, 1782.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  war 
j  of  1812  and  in  various  Indian  wars,  was  governor  of 
Wisconsin  Territory  (1836-41  and  1845-48),  a  delegate  to 
Congress  (1841-45),  and  U.  S.  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(1849-57).  Died  at  Burlington,  la.,  June  19,  1867. 

Dodge  (MAUY  ABIGAIL),  a  popular  American  writer, 
whose  assumed  name  is  GAIL  HAMILTON,  was  born  in  Ham- 
ilton, Mass.,  about  1830.  She  was  a  school-teacher  in  her 
youth.  Among  her  works  are  "  Country  Living  and  Country 
Thinking"  (1862),  "Gala  Days  "  (1863),  "  Woman's  Wrongs, 
a  Counter-irritant"  (1868),  "Skirmishes  and  Sketches," 
and  "The  Battle  of  the  Books"  (1870).  She  has  con- 
tributed to  the  "Atlantic  Monthly." 

Dodge  (WILLIAM  E.),  an  American  philanthropist,  born 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Sept.  4,  1805,  removed  to  New  York  in 
his  thirteenth  year.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  went 
into  business  on  his  own  account,  and  became  an  extensive 
importer  and  manufacturer.  He  is  an  active  member  of 
many  benevolent  and  religious  societies,  was  a  member  of 
the  peace  convention  of  1861,  and  a  Republican  member 
of  Congress  1866-67. 

Dodgeville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Iowa  co.,  Wis., 
45  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Madison.  It  has  six  churches. 
Mines  of  lead  and  copper  have  been  opened  in  the  vicinity. 
It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  1407 ;  of  Dodgeville 
township,  3708. 

Dod'ington  (GEORGE  BUBB),  Lonn  MEI.COMBE,  an  Eng- 
lish politician,  born  in  1691.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament 
in  1715,  and  became  a  lord  of  the  treasury  in  1724.  lie  was 
long  a  partisan  of  Walpole,  but  he  turned  against  him  in 
1740.  He  was  notorious  for  his  venality  and  intrigues.  He 
died  July  28, 1762,  and  left  a  "  Diary,"  which  was  published 
in  1784. 

Do'do  (D!fln9],  an  extinct  genus  of  birds,  usually  classed 
among  the  Brevipennes  or  struthious  birds,  but  by  many 
authorities  referred  to  the  Columbidiu  (pigeons),  and  pecu- 
liarly interesting  from  the  fact  that  its  extinction  has  but 
recently  taken  place — the  Didna  ineptun  having  been  in 
i  existence  less  than  three  hnndred  years  ago.  The  dodo  was 
an  inhabitant  of  the  islands  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  and 
possibly  of  Madagascar.  When  Mauritius  was  first  visited 
i  by  voyagers,  the  dodo  was  very  abundant,  and  running 
slowly  and  being  wholly  unable  to  fly,  was  easily  killed.  It 
is  described  as  larger  than  a  swan  ;  of  a  clumsy  form,  with 
a  large  head  and  enormous  bill,  the  upper  mandible  being 
j  the  longer  and  hooked  at  the  point ;  short,  thick  legs,  cov- 
I  ered  with  scales ;  four  rather  short  toes,  three  before  and 
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hind;   and  a  plumage  of  grayish  down.     The  flesh,  ! 

though  tough,  was  ealaMe.      in  se\oral  works  of  the  se\en 
teenth   century   art!   ru>le   representations   of  tin-   dodo,   the 
best  being  one  iu  J'.ontiu-,  edited  by  1'iso,  who  calls  the 


bird  dorontc  or  dodncrf .  There  is  also  a  painting  perfectly 
corresponding  with  this  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  Sa- 
very's  picture  of  "  Orpheus  and  the  Beasts  "  at  The  Hague, 
Prof.  Owen  discovered  what  he  considers  a  study  of  the  bird 
from  nature.  A  foot  of  the  dodo  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  a  head  and  foot  iu  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at 
Oxford. 

Dodo'na  [Or.  AuS^^],  an  ancient  city  of  Epirus,  the 
seat  of  a  celebrated  oracle  and  temple  of  Jupiter.  This 
WHS  the  most  famous  oracle  of  Greece  except  those  of  De- 
los  and  Delphi.  Its  origin  was  attributed  to  Deucalion. 
This  oracle  w;is  rimsiilteil  by  the  Athenians,  Spartans,  and 
other  nations,  and  its  responses  were  delivered  from  an 
oak  tree.  The  temple  of  Dodona  was  destroyed  by  the 
-Ktolians  in  219  B.  ('.  Its  site  has  not  been  accurately 

identified. 

Dods'ley  (ROBERT),  an  English  bookseller  and  author, 
born  near  Mansfield  in  1703.  lie  opened  a  bookstore  in  Lon- 
don, ami  became  a  friend  of  Pope,  and  prospered  in  busi- 
ness. He  produced  in  1737  a  farce  called  "The  King  and 
the  Miller  of  Mansfield,"  which  was  successful.  His  trag- 
edy of  "Cleono"  (17S8)  was  performed  with  great  applause. 
He  purchased  Dr.  Johnson's  "London"  for  ten  guineas, 
anil  his  "Vanity  of  Human  Wishes"  for  fifteen  guineas. 
He  published  a  "  Select  Collection  of  Old  Plays  "  ( 12  vols. 
8vo,  1780)  and  other  works.  Died  Sept.  25,  1764. 

Dod'son,  a  township  of  Highland  CO.,  0.     Pop.  1710. 

Dod'son's,  a  township  of  Tuscaloosa  co.,  Ala.  Pop. 
924. 

Dod'wcll  (Col.  EDWARD),  an  English  antiquary  and 
artist  who  left  college  in  1800.  He  afterwards  passed  many 
veiirs  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  published  a  valuable 
illustrated  work  called  "  Classical  and  Topographical  Tour 
through  Greece"  i  ISIS),  also  ••  Thirty  Views  in  Greece" 
(1821),  and  other  works.  Died  at  Rome  May  1 1,  is:;'.'. 

Dodwell  (IlKsitv),  a  chronologist,  born  in  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, in  Hill.  He  became  professor  of  history  at  Oxford 
in  1688,  but  was  soon  deprive.!  of  that  elniir  because  he 
refuse.!  to  lake  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  III.  Died 
June  7,  171 1. — His  oldest  son,  of  the  same  name,  who  died 
in  ITI''^,  wrote  a  hook  eovertly  attacking  Christianity. 

Doc  (JOHN),  the  fictitious  plaintiff  in  ejectment.  (Sec 
E.IK!  iMi:xr.  l.y  Pitor.  T  'V.  I>WK;HT,  LL.D.) 

DoCfer,  that  part  of  a  carding-iuaehinc  which  takes 
the  cotton  from  the  eylinder  when  it  is  carded.  . 

Dog*  the  (\n>i*  /iini!fi>n-ifi  of  the  naturalists,  a  carniv- 
orous mammal  of  the  family  ('anid;e,  nearly  related  to  the 
wolf  and  the  fox,  is  one  of  the  must  remarkable  of  all 
brutes,  being  possessed  of  sagacity,  acute  senses,  and  in- 
stincts often  exceeding  reason.  lie  seeks  thr  society  of 
man,  and  makes  himself  a  trusty  servant,  putting  nt  man's 
disposal  all  the  faculties  which  nature  has  given  him.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  some  naturalists,  that  the  various  kinds  of 
dog  are  specifically  identical  \vith  tile  wolf  and  the  jackal. 

The  more  important  varieties  of  dog  have  been  arranged 
in  three  classes,  as  follows; 

I.  Those  having  the  parietal  bones  of  the  skull  widest  at 
the  base  and  gradually  approaching  each  other  as  they  as- 


cend, the  condylea  of  the  lower  jaw  being  on  the  same  line 
with  the  upper  molar  teeth.  The  l»am-h  dog,  the  dingo, 
and  the  greyhound  hclong  to  this  class. 

II.  Those  having  the  head  moderately  elongated,  and 
the  parietal*  diverging  from  each  other  a-  they  iise  upon 
the  side  of  the  head,  enlarging  the  cerebral  cavity  and  the 
frontal  sinus.    The  most  valuable  dugs,  such  as  the  spaniel, 
seller,  pointer,  Newfoundland  dog,  Esquimaux,  etc.,  l>« 

to  this  class. 

III.  Those  having  the  muzzle  more  or  less  shortened,  the 
frontal  sinus  enlarged,  the  cranium  elevated  and  diminished 
in  capacity.     To  this  class  belong  the  bulldog,  the  in  < 
gome  of  the'  terriers,  etc.     The  gnv  hound 

•i-lut)  is  a  variety  of  which  there  aie  many  kinds,  all 
characterized  by  a  small  head,  slender  limbs,  and  a  gaunt 
In  hunting  they  usually  follow  by  sight,  not  by  - 
ire  not  intelligent,  nor  arc  they  distinguished  by  at- 
tachment to  their  masters.  Some  are  favorites  because  of 
their  swiftness,  others  for  the  extreme  elegance  of  their 
The  .Mount  St.  Kernard  dog,  often  called  the  Al- 
pine spaniel  (  Ctutit  flmttiarit  motiluuui),  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  shaggy  or  woolly  breeds.  It  is  peculiar  to 
the  Alps,  and  is  noted  for  its  sagacity,  strength,  and  fidelity 
in  s:i\ing  the  li\es  of  travellers.  The  Newfoundland  dog 
((',,tli'«  /,<  ,n,l  i'tii*  Terrte  Aorff)  originated  in  the  island 
which  gives  it  its  name,  and  is  probably  derived  from  a 
cross  of  a  dog  carried  thither  by  English  tcttlers  and  a 
native  breed.  It  is  of  largo  si/e.  :iml  is  valuable  and  use- 
ful, remarkably  docile,  and  obedient  and  very  serviceable. 
The  shepherd's  dog  is  one  of  the  most  inten  -ling  and  use- 
ful of  the  species.  The  bunting-dogs,  bounds,  and  spaniels 
are  generally  of  medium  size,  the  ears  are  long  and  pend- 
ent, the  scent  acute,  and  intelligence  great.  In  general  the 
covering  is  smooth,  though  instances  of  rough  hair  occur. 

The  spaniel  is  probably  of  Spanish  origin,  hence  his 
name.  The  ears  are  large  and  pendent,  the  tail  elevated, 
the  fur  of  a  different  length  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
but  longest  about  the  ears,  under  the  nock,  behind  the 
thighs,  and  on  the  tail,  varying  in  color,  but  most  com- 
monly white  with  brown  or  black  patches. 

The  dingo  of  Australia  has  an  elongated  head,  flat  fore- 
head, and  short  and  erect  cars.  Two  kinds  of  hair  thickly 
cover  the  body— one  woolly  and  gray,  the  other  silky  and 
yellow.  In  form  and  proportions  the  dingo  resembles  the 
shepherd's  dog.  He  very  seldom  barks,  but  whines  and 
growls,  like  most  wild  dogs.  These  animals  were  formerly 
numerous  iu  Australia,  but  are  now  rare. 

RKVISED  BY  C.  W.  GBEENE. 

Doga'na  (i.  i:  the  house  (coin)  of  the  doge,  who  as 
bead  of  the  republic  had  charge  of  the  customs ;  according 
to  others,  from  the  Arabic  al-dicdu;  Sp.  aditana),  the  com- 
mon name  in  Italian  of  a  custom-house.  It  perhaps  orig- 
inated with  the  Venetians.  From  the  same  root  comes  the 
French  douane. 

Dog'bane  ( Apnryunm),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Apocynaceae,  having  bell-shaped  flowers,  no  style,  and 
the  fruit  a  pair  of  follicles.  Some  of  the  species  are  her- 
baceous, others  shrubby,  and  some  are  found  in  colder  cli- 
mates than  is  usual  for  plants  of  this  order.  The  dogbane 
of  North  America  (Apocynum  androtmrnifolium)  is  a  peren- 
nial herbaceous  plant  about  two  feet  high,  with  smooth 
stem,  milky  juice,  smooth  ovate  leaves,  and  light  pink 
flowers.  It  grows  in  open,  barren  places  from  Canada  to 
Georgia,  and  is  valued  for  the  medicinal  properties  of  the- 
bark  of  the  root,  which  is  emetic,  diaphoretic,  and  in  small 
doses  tonic.  This  and  the  Indian  hemp  (.1.  cannabinum) 
yield  a  copious  fine  flax-like  fibre,  used  by  the  Indians. 

Dog  Bluff,  a  township  of  Horry  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  789. 

Dog  Days,  or  Canic'ular  Days,  the  name  given  to 
the  forty  days  between  July  3  and  Aug.  11.  Canicular  is 
derived  from  Canicula,  the  Latin  name  of  Sirius,  the  dog- 
Ma. .  which  rose  heliacally  near  the  1st  of  July.  The  an- 
cients ascribeil  the  great  heat  of  summer  to  the  influence  of 
this  star,  but  it  was  by  accident  only  that  its  rising  co- 
incided with  the  warmest  season.  The  time  of  its  rising 
depends  on  the  latitude  of  the  country,  and,  owing  to 
procession,  is  later  every  year. 

Dog  Distem'pcr,  a  disorder  common  among  young 
II  considered  to  be  of  a  catarrhal  character.  A  gen- 
eral running  from  the  nose  and  eye-  is  »  leading  symp- 
tom, together  with  a  short  dry  cough,  .succeeded  by  loss  of 
strength  and  wasting  of  the  body.  Tl  e  tlow  from  the  nose, 
at  first  watery,  in  a  little  time  becomes  mucous  and  puru- 
lent, filling  tiie  eyes  and  choking  up  the  nostrils,  attended 
by  coughing  and  vomiting,  with  an  increased  w;i-iing  of 
flesh  and  hiss  of  appetite.  A  convulsive  twitching,  paral- 
ysis of  the  extremities,  attended  by  tits,  with  symptoms 
of  an  aiTeetiou  of  the  brain,  appear  when  the  disease  be- 
comes malignant.  At  such  a  time  the  sight  of  another  dog 
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often  brings  on  a  fit,  which  may  be  somewhat  checked  by 
fondling.  The  fits  usually  prove  fatal  if  they  continue  to 
increase  in  violence  and  frequency.  A  frequent  consc- 

3uencc  of  the  distemper  is  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  a 
yscntcric  discharge,  indicating  ulccration  of  the  intestines. 
The  leading  remedies,  which  must  be  applied  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  disease,  are  laxatives,  emetics,  occasional  bleed- 
ing, etc.     Astringents  should  be  used  to  check  the  diar- 
rha-a,  and  the  violence  of  the  fits  may  bo  quelled  by  warm 
baths  and  anodynes. 

Doge,  doj  [It.  pron.  do'ja,  a  modification  of  <luce  (from 
the  Lat.  rfiu-),  "  duke  "],  the  title  of  the  chief  magistrate  in 
the  republics  of  Venice,  Amalfi,  and  Genoa.  The  origin 
of  the  office  in  Venice  dates  as  far  back  as  097.  Previously 
Venice  had  been  governed  by  seven  tribunes,  but  the  in- 
trigues consequent  on  their  election,  and  the  rising  power 
of  the  republic,  made  it  expedient  to  concentrate  the  power 
of  the  government.  The  first  doge  was  Paoluccio  Anapeste. 
The  doges  were  elected  by  the  people,  and  were  invested 
with  almost  absolute  power  till  1177,  when  the  legislative 
power  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  great  council  of  470 
members.  This  council  elected  twenty-four  of  their  mem- 
bers, who  in  turn  elected  twelve  of  their  own  number,  upon 
whom  the  choice  of  the  doge  devolved.  The  first  doge 
elected  in  this  manner  was  Sebastiano  Ziani,  who,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  installation  in  office,  scattered  money  among 
the  people  to  compensate  them  for  the  loss  of  their  rights 
— a  custom  which  was  followed  by  his  successors.  This 
doge  also  introduced  the  custom  of  wedding  the  Adriatic 
Sea.  This  was  a  marriage  ceremony  which  took  place  on 
Ascension  Day,  and  which  typified  the  absolute  dominion 
which  the  Venetians  claimed  over  that  sea.  On  these  oc- 
casions a  ring  was  thrown  into  the  sea  from  the  ship  Bu- 
eentaur.  From  this  time  the  council  gradually  narrowed 
the  powers  of  the  doge,  till  in  1628  the  offices  of  coinmand- 
cr-in-chief  of  the  army  and  high-admiral  of  the  navy 
ceased  to  belong  to  the  dogate  (or  dogado,  as  the  dignity 
was  called),  unless  by  a  special  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Forty,  a  high  court  of  justice  composed  of  forty  members. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  the  Council  of  Ten  was  estab- 
lished, and  vested  with  the  highest  power  in  the  state,  which 
entitled  it  to  pass  judgment  even  upon  the  doge  himself. 
About  this  time  the  powers  of  the  doge  became  so  restricted 
as  to  be  little  more  than  nominal,  and  the  constant  espion- 
age to  which  he  was  subjected  made  the  office  no  longer 
an  object  of  ambition.  In  1339  it  was  found  necessary  to 
pass  a  law  prohibiting  a  doge  who  had  been  elected  from 
resigning  his  place.  The  office  disappeared  with  the  fall 
of  the  Venetian  republic  in  1797.  Lodovico  Manin,  elected 
in  1788,  was  the  seventy-third  and  last  doge  of  Venice. 

The  first  doge  of  Genoa  was  Simon  Boccanera,  elected  by 
the  people  in  1339.  Like  that  of  the  doge  of  Venice,  his 
office  was  originally  for  life.  His  powers  were  shared, 
though  not  restricted,  by  twelve  aldermen.  In  1528  the 
Genoese  framed  a  new  constitution,  by  which  the  doge  was 
to  be  re-elected  every  two  years,  and  the  powers  of  the 
office  were  restricted  by  two  councils,  of  which  one  com- 
rised  300  and  the  other  100  members.  In  1797,  when  the 
'rench  occupied  Genoa,  the  office  of  doge  ceased  to  exist. 
In  1802  it  was  restored  with  the  restoration  of  the  republic, 
but  it  finally  disappeared  in  1804.  The  republic  of  Amalfi 
in  897  A.  D.  exchanged  its  government  by  annually  chosen 
consuls  for  the  dogate,  which  was  held  for  life ;  but  its  re- 
publican government  ceased  in  1350. 

REVISED  BY  C.  W.  CHEESE. 
Dog*Fish,  the  name  of  several  small  species  of  shark 
belonging  to  the  genera  Sci/lliuiti,  Spinax,  Mnsteltts,  etc., 
so  named  probably  from  their  pursuing  their  prey  like  dogs 
hunting.  They  have  five  gill-openings  on  each  side,  the 
tail  fin  is  longer  than  it  is  broad,  and  they  have  spout- 
holes.  The  spotted  dog-fishes  (Seyllium  canicula  and 
Seyllium  eatalui)  are  common  on  the  British  coast.  The 
Acanthltii  vulgarii,  or  common  dog-fish,  is  found  in  great 
quantities  on  the  coasts  of  the  Hebrides  and  Orkneys, 
where  it  is  used  as  food.  This  fierce  and  greedy  fish  is 
abundant  along  the  New  England  coasts,  and  is  caught  for 
its  excellent  oil.  Other  species  occur  on  the  American  coast. 
Their  bite  is  much  dreaded  by  sailors.  A  sort  of  shagreen 
is  made  of  their  skins.  The  dog-fish  of  the  Western  States 
is  the  AMIA  CALVA  (which  see). 

Dog-Fox,  the  name  of  a  small  animal  found  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  belonging  to  the  family  Canidsc,  and  of  the 
genus  Cynalopex.  They  have  erect  pointed  cars,  a  sharp 
muzzle,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  a  greyhound,  and  a 
bushy  tail. 

Dog'ger  [Dutch  d'ir/ger,  "cod-fish"],  a  two-masted 
fishing-boat  of  the  ketch  build,  with  bluff  bows.  It  is  used 
by  the  Dutch  for  the  Doggerbank  fishery. 

Dog'gerbank,  an  extensive  sandbank  in  the  middle 
of  the  German  Ocean,  between  England  and  Denmark.  It 
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extends  from  lat.  54°  10'  to  57°  24'  N.,  and  from  Ion.  1°  to 
6°  7'  E.  Length,  about  320  miles :  average  width,  40  miles. 
In  some  parts  it  is  covered  with  only  nine  fathoms  of  water. 
Here  art-  important  cod-fisheries.  An  indecisive  battle  was 
fought  here  between  the  Dutch  and  English  fleets  in  Aug., 
1781. 

Dog'gett  (DAVID  SETH),  D.  D.,  a  bishop  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  was  born  in  Virginia  in 
1810.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in  the  Virginia  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1829.  He  was  pro- 
fessor in  Randolph-Macon  College,  Va.,  for  Severn!  years, 
and  was  consecrated  bishop  in  18CO,  since  which  time  his 
rc/nk'nce  has  been  in  Richmond,  Va.  He  is  a  learned  and 
eloquent  divine,  and  is  very  efficient  in  the  exercise  of  his 
upi.icopal  functions. 

Dog  Island  Light,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Florida,  is  a  re- 
volving light  45  feet  above  the  water;  lat.  29°  46'  51"  N., 
Ion.  84°  38'  37"  W.  The  island  is  30  miles  E.  of  Appala- 
chicola,  and  the  light  is  1  mile  E.  of  its  W.  end. 

Dog'ma  [Gr.  56yna,  from  Soite<a,  to  "  seem,"  "  that  which 
seems  true ;"  Fr.  dm/me;  It.  dommn  ;  Sp.  dogma'],  originally 
an  opinion,  afterwards  an  article  of  belief  derived  from 
authority.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  what  are 
regarded  as  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures  or  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church.  The  study  or  science  of  dogmas  (Dogmatik) 
has  a  separate  professorship  in  the  Protestant  universities 
of  Germany.  The  term  "  doctrine  "  is  a  preferable  one,  as 
"  duenna  "  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  used  in  an  un- 
favorable sense. 

Dog's-Tail  Grass  (Elensine),  n  genus  of  grasses,  the 
species  of  which  are  found  native  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
crested  dog's-tail  grass  (Elensine  crintata)  is  much  prized 
in  England  for  lawns  and  sheep-pastures.  The  Elciisine 
Iiidlca  is  extensively  naturalized  in  the  U.  S. 

Dog  Star,  a  popular  name  of  Sirius,  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  constellation  Canis  Major,  and  the  bright- 
est fixed  star  in  the  firmament. 

Dog'tooth,  a  township  of  Alexander  CO.,  111.    P.  301. 
Dogtooth    Spar,    a    name    given  to  certain  pointed 
crystals  of  calcareous  spar,  from  their  fancied  resemblance 
to  the  tooth  of  a  dog. 

Dog  Watch,  on  shipboard,  a  short  watch  of  two  hours. 
There  are  two  dog  watches  —  the  first  usually  from  4  to  6 
o'clock  p.  M.,  and  the  second  from  6  to  8  r.  si. 
Dog'wood,  a  township  of  White  co.,  Ark.  Pop.  513. 
Dogwood,  a  name  given  in  the  U.  S.  to  several  small 
trees,  especially  to  the  Corn»s  jtorida  and  others  of  its 
genus,  which  contains  also  the  cornel  trees  or  dogwoods 
of  Europe.  The  larger  species  are  characterized  by  their 
hard  wood,  which  is  useful  in  turnery,  and  by  their  bitter 
tonic  bark.  The  Cornus  forida  is  well  known  for  its  white, 
showy  involucral  blossoms,  appearing  in  May  and  June. 
In  the  West  Indies,  etc.  various  other  trees  are  known  as 
"dogwoods."  One  of  these,  the  I'im-idin  Erytltrina,  or 
Jamaica  dogwood,  a  small  leguminous  tree,  found  also  in 
Florida,  has  a  valuable  and  very  hard  timber.  Its  bark  is 
a  powerful  narcotic  and  anodyne  poison. 

The  "poisonous  dogwood"  or  "  poison  sumach"  (Rhus 
venenata)  of  the  U.  S.  is  probably  much  the  most  poison- 
ous to  the  touch  of  all  our  native  plants.  It  closely  resem- 
bles the  Jihvs  Vernix  or  varnish  tree  of  Japan,  and  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  harmless  sumachs  by  its  panicles, 
which  are  loose  (not  thyrsoid  or  closely  clustered  in  a  spike, 
like  the  harmless  ones),  and  which  are  axillary,  while  those 
of  the  harmless  species  are  terminal.  (See  RIIUS.) 

Dogwood  Neck,  a  township  of  Horry  co.,  S.  C. 
Pop.  573. 

Dohud,  a  town  of  Upper  India,  on  the  boundary  between 
Malwah  and  Guzerat ;  lat.  22°  55'  N.,  Ion.  74°  20'  E.  It 
is  on  the  road  to  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  and  is  much  visited 
by  merchants. 

Doit  [said  to  be  derived  from  the  fr.d'hnil,  "of  eight," 
it  b'eing  the  eighth  part  of  a  penny  or  stiver],  the  name  of 
a  small  Dutch  coin  used  in  Scotland  during  the  reign  of 
the  Stuarts,  supposed  to  be  worth  about  half  a  farthing. 

Do'kos,  a  dwarfish  race  of  negroes,  inhabiting  a  re- 
gion of  Africa  S.  of  Abyssinia,  and  living  in  a  perfectly 
wild  state.  They  are  captured  in  large  numbers  by  the 
slave-dealers. 

Dolabel'la  (Prni.irs  CORNELIUS),  a  profligate  Roman 
patrician,  born  about  70  B.  C.,  married  Cicero's  daughter 
Tullia.  He  fought  for  Csesar  at  Pharsalia  in  48  B.  C.,  and 
became  consul  about  the  year  44.  He  was  afterwards  a 
partisan  of  Antony,  was  defeated  by  Cassius  in  Syria,  and 
killed  himself  in  43  B.  C. 
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Do  Ian,  a  township  of  1'nrt  en.,  Mo.     Pop.  1475. 

Doliin's  Killichi',  »  township  of  Ellis  CO.,  Kan.    P.  17. 

Dol'ci  (CAIILO),  an  Italian  pninic>r,  liorn  at  Florence 
May  25,  Ifllfi,  was  a  pupil  of  Jacopo  Vignali.  His  works, 
which  arc  numerous  anil  scattered  over  all  Europe,  are  very 
liiu-ly  finished.  Died  Jim.  17,  1686. 

Dol'cinitcs,  or  Onl'cinists,  a  sect  founded  by  Dol- 
eiiio,  an  Italian  born  at  Novara  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
They  opposed  tin'  popM*  ftDd»  MOOrding  to  Miiman,  held 
kindred  tenets  with  the  Fratieelli  or  Spiritual  Franciscans, 
with  some  leaven  of  the  old  doetrint  s  of  the  Patarines 
(Puritans)  of  Lombardy.  Dolcino  and  souio  of  his  fol- 
lowers were  burned  alive  in  1307. 

Dole  [Ang.-Sa.x.  >lnl>tn  ;  l)utch  declcn  ;  Ger.  (AetVcn,  to 
"distribute.""  deal  out  in  small  quantities  "],  a  gift  of  food 
or  money  to  the  poor  at  funerals.  The  custom  was  formerly 
very  prevalent  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Dole  [Lat.  Duln  or  TV/mm],  a  town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Jura,  is  at  the  base  of  a  viueulad  hill  on  the 
river  I)<nil<s,  ahout  .'ill  miles  S.  K.  ot'  I)ijun.  It  is  connected 
liy  railway  with  Dijon  and  Lyons.  It  has  a  largo  cathe- 
dral, a  court-house,  a  theatre,  and  a  public  library  ;  also 
manufactures  of  hardware,  pottery,  straw  hats,  and  chem- 
ical products.  Dole  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Franche- 
Comt6.  It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  tho  ancient 
Roman  />«/<(  AV<y«<nion(m.  Pop.  11,093. 

Dolct  (KTIKNM-:),  a  learned  French  writer,  born  at  Or- 
leans in  1509.  He  lived  at  Lyons,  where  ho  established  a 
printing-press  and  published  able  works  on  theology  and 
other  subjeets.  His  writings  were  burned  by  order  of  Par- 
liament as  heretical  in  1543.  Ho  translated  some  works  of 
Plato  and  Cicero,  and  wrote  a  "  Commentary  on  tho  Latin 
Language"  (1536).  Ho  was  burned  at  the  stako  in  Paris 
on  a  false  charge  of  atheism  Aug.  3,  1546. 

Dolgclly,  a  market-town  of  Wales,  capital  of  the  county 
of  Merioneth,  on  tho  Mynach,  hero  crossed  by  a  bridge, 
4f>  miles  W.  of  Shrewsbury.  It  is  in  a  rich  valley  at  the 
foot  of  Cader  Idris,  and  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery. 
It  has  manufactures  of  coarso  woollens  called  webs. 

Dolichocephnl'ic  [from  tho  (Jr.  5oAix°f,  "long,"  and 
KEffraA^,  the  "  head"],  a  term  applied  to  human  skulls  which 
have  the  occipito-frontal  diameter  (that  from  the  back  to 
the  front)  much  in  excess  of  tho  transverse  diameter.  Tho 
native  Australians  and  West  African  races  afford  extreme 
examples  of  this  form  of  skull.  Those  skulls  which  have 
a  relatively  short  occipito-frontal  diameter  arc  called  bra- 
chycephalic — t.  e.  "short-beaded."  Examples  of  both 
forms  here  noted  are  found  among  the  remains  of  tho  pre- 
historic races  of  Europe.  Which  of  tho  two  types  belong 
to  the  earliest  period  is  an  unsettled  question.  Among  the 
historic  peoples  of  Europe  tho  dolichocephalic  form  prevails 
among  the  Indo-European  varieties,  and  the  brachycephalic 
among  the  Finnic.  (See  WILSON,  "  Pro-historic  Annals  of 
Scotland,"  and  LrnnocK, "Pro-historic  Races," pp.  90-116.) 

Dol'ichos  [Gr.  ioAixot, "  long,"  so  called  from  the  length 
of  its  pods],  a  genus  of  leguminous  plants,  allied  to  Phate- 
olui.  They  are  natives  of  tho  East  and  West  Indies,  where 
the  pods  and  seeds  are  used  as  food.  The  Chinese  sauce 
called  soy  is  made  from  the  Volichos  Soya,  or  soy  bean,  and 
the  tuberous  roots  of  some  species  are  eaten  in  China. 
Other  species  are  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

l>oli  '11:1,  a  town  of  Austrian  Galioia,  about  75  miles  S. 
of  Lemberg.  It  has  extensive  salt-uiines.  Pop.  62(111. 

Do'lium  [(Jr.  a  "cask, "from  the  hooped  appearance 


living  ppecies  arc  found  in  tho  warm   seas  of  the  Eastern 
hemisphere,  and  seven  fossil  one«,  mostly  from  the  tertiary. 

Doll  [Fr.  ponju'f  ;  (let.  Pupiir ;  perhaps  a  contraction 
of  Ihirniliy,  Imi  -tipposcd  by  some  to  be  an  abbreviation  of 
iilnl,  i.  <:  an  "  image  '].  a  toy  of  wax,  wood,  or  planter,  made 
like  the  image  of  a  child,  and  used  us  a  plaything.  Dolls 
were  in  use  in  the  earlier  time-,  ami  tl,<>-i  nf  llie  (ireek 
and  Roman  children  were  Imried  w  ith  them  w  lien  they  died, 
(ireat  Uritain  was  formerly  supplied  with  these  toys  prin- 
cipally from  the  Netherlands,  but  there  are  now  ii.any  ex- 
tensive manul'aetorios  of  them  in  London  and  oilier  Kng- 
lish  towns.  Many  of  those  which  come  to  the  U.  S.  are 
manufactured  in  Nuremberg,  Germany. 

Dol'lnr  [tier.  Thaler;  Dan.  Ualer ;  see  below],  a  gold 
or  silver  coin  of  different  values  current  in  the  I'.  S.  and 
several  countries  of  Europe.  Its  name  is  derived  from 
Joaohiinsthal  (Joachim's  Valley  j  in  linhcmia,  where  dol- 
lars were  first  coined  (1518).  The  dollar  is  the  unit  of  ac- 
count in  the  monetary  system  of  tho  IT.  S.  It  was  coined 
in  silver  only  until  1849,  when  a  coinage  was  authorized 
of  dollars  in  gold.  Its  value  was  originally  tho  same  as 
that  of  the  Spanish  piastre  of  eight  reals,  hut  is  now  some- 
what below.  Tho  weight  of  the  silver  dollar  was  fixed  by 
law  in  1837  at  4121  Troy  grains.  The  U.  S.  dollar  is  not 
now  represented  by  any  silver  coin.  The  silver  half-dollar 
weighs  12}  grammes,  or  two  silver  half-dollars  25  grammes. 
(Act  of  Congress,  approved  Feb.  12,  1873.)  The  act  re- 
ferred to  created  also  a  silver  "  trade  dollar,"  weighing 
420  grains,  for  use  in  commercial  transactions  in  the  East. 
The  gold  dollar  weighs  25.8  grains  =  1.672  grammes,  ex- 
ceeding 1J  grammes,  or  5  tor-grammes,  by  only  six  one- 
thousandths  of  a  gramme.  The  standard  fineness  of 
both  silver  and  gold  for  coinage  is  nine-tenths  (i.  e.  one- 
tenth  of  it  is  alloy).  Tho  Itritish  standard  of  fineness  is 
eleven-twelfths  for  gold,  and  tbirty-scvcn-fortieths  for  sil- 
ver. Half-dollars,  quarter-dollars,  and  dimes  are  coined 
in  silver.  A  silver  half-dime  was  also  coined  before  1873. 
The  half-dollar  (since  1873)  weighs  twelve  and  a  half  metric 
grammes — tho  smaller  coins  proportionately  less.  Tho 
actual  value  of  the  U.  S.  gold  dollar,  in  British  currency, 
is  4«.  lie/.  The  gold  coins  of  tho  U.  S.  are  legal  tenders 
for  all  sums;  the  silver  coins  are  legal  tenders  only  for 
sums  not  exceeding  five  dollars.  Accounts  in  dollars  and 
cents  are  written  thus:  $13.78  =  thirteen  dollars  and  sev- 
enty-eight cents.  The  coins  are  double-eagles,  eagles,  half- 
eagles  and  quarter-eagles,  valued  at  twenty,  ten,  five,  and 
two  and  a  half  dollars;  also,  three-dollar  and  one-dollar 
pieces.  The  German  thaler  has  different  values.  The 
most  current,  that  of  Prussia,  is  worth  seventy-one  cents. 
(See  RIXDOLLAR;  also  COINAGE,  by  E.  B.  ELLIOTT.) 

F.  A.  P.  BAHXAHD. 

Dol'lart,  The,  a  gulf  of  the  German  Ocean,  is  at  the 
mouth  of  tho  river  Ems,  between  Hanover  and  Holland. 
It  is  10  miles  long  and  7  miles  wide.  It  was  formed  by  an 
inundation  in  1276. 

Dol'linger  (JOHASN  JOSEPH  IGNAZ),  D.  C.  L.,  an  emi- 
nent German  divine  and  leader  of  the  "Old  Catholic" 
movement,  was  born  at  Bamberg,  in  Bavaria,  Feb.  28,  1799. 
Ho  received  priestly  orders  in  1822,  and  almost  immedi- 
ately after  became  chaplain  to  the  diocese  of  Bamberg. 
"The  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  during  the  First  Three 
Centuries"  was  published  by  him  in  1826,  and  he  was  in- 
vited the  same  year  to  lecture  on  the  history  of  the  Church 
before  the  University  of  Munich.  The  substance  of  these 
lectures  appeared  in  1828  in  his  "Manual  of  the  History 
of  the  Church,"  and  again,  more  extended,  in  his  "Treatise 
on  the  History  of  the  Church"  (1838).  He  turned  his  at- 
tention to  politics  in  1845,  and  represented  the  University 
of  Munich  in  the  Bavarian  Parliament.  In  1849,  when  a 
delegate  to  the  Diet  of  Frankfort,  he  voted  for  the  absolute 
separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State.  He  delivered  in 
1861  lectures  advocating  the  abandonment  of  the  temporal 
power  by  the  Holy  See.  He  published  "Origins  of  Chris- 
tianity "'  ( 1 888-86),  "  The  Religion  of  Mohammed  "  (1838), 
i  "  The  Reformation,  its  Interior  Development  and  its  Ef- 
fects" (3  vols.,  1846-48),  "A  Sketch  of  Luther"  (1851), 
"Hippolytus  and  Callistus,  or  the  Roman  Church  in  the 
First  Half  of  the  Third  Century"  (1854),  "  Paganism  and 
Judaism"  (1857),  "  Christianity  and  the  Church"  (1860; 
2d  cd.  1868),  "The  Church  anil  the  Churches,  or  the  Pa- 


Dollum  Galea. 

of  the  shell],  a  genus  of  gasteropod  mollusks  of  the  whelk 
family,  having  spirally  furrowed  shells.      Some  fourteen 


particular  obtained  wide  fame  by  his  opposition  to  the  de- 
crees of  the  Vatican  Council,  and  particularly  to  that  one 
declaring  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  when  addressing  the 
Church  f -r  cathedra  on  questions  of  faith  and  morals.  He 
published  on  this  subject  the  pamphlets  "  A  Few  Words  on 
the  Infallibility  Address  "  and  "  The  New  By-Laws  of  the 
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Council"  (1870),  and  he  was  commonly  believed  to  be  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  "Janus,"  one  of  the  most  important 
works  published  against  Papal  infallibility.  As  he  em- 
phatically declined  to  submit  to  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican 
Council,  he  was,  on  April  17,  1871,  formally  excommuni- 
cated by  the  archbishop  of  Munich.  On  July  29,  1871,  ho 
was  elected  rector  of  the  University  of  Munich,  receiving 
54  out  of  63  votes  cast.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  Old 
Catholic  congresses  of  Munich  (1871)  and  Cologne  (1872). 
In  the  former  he  showed  himself  opposed  to  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  majority  for  effecting  a  permanent  ecclesi- 
astical organization  of  the  Old  Catholics ;  in  the  latter  he 
was  elected  chairman  of  a  special  committee  on  the  re- 
union of  the  Christian  churches,  a  subject  to  which  he  has 
for  years  devoted  a  special  attention.  He  has  been  for 
years  a  member  of  the  first  chamber  of  the  Bavarian  Diet. 

Dol'lond  (JonN),  F.  R.  S.,  an  English  optician  well 
versed  in  mathematics,  was  born  in  London  June  10,  1706. 
He  was  a  silk-weaver  in  his  youth,  and  employed  his  leisure 
hours  in  the  study  of  sciences  aud  languages.  In  1752  he 
became  a  partner  of  his  son  PETER  (born  1730,  died  July 
2,  1820)  in  the  business  of  optician.  They  fabricated  tele- 
scopes of  superior  quality.  John  Dollond  invented  the 
achromatic  telescope,  for  which  he  received  the  Copley 
medal  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1758.  Died  Sept.  30,  1761. 

Dol'men,  a  word  of  Cymric  origin,  nearly  synonymous 
with  CROMLECH  (which  see).  The  proper  dolmen  consists 
of  one  large  unhewn  stone,  resting  on  two  or  more  unhewn 
stones  placed  erect  in  the  ground.  The  term  is  sometimes 
applied  to  structures  where  several  blocks  are  raised  on 
pillars  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  gallery.  Near  Saumur  in 
France  is  a  dolmen  called  Pierre  Convert,  which  is  sixty- 
four  feet  long  and  fifteen  feet  wide.  Such  structures  are 
now  generally  referred  to  pre-historic  races. 

Do'lo,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Venotia,  on  the  river  Brenta, 
12  miles  W.  of  Venice,  on  the  railway  to  Padua.  Here  are 
many  fine  villas  of  the  Venetian  nobility.  Pop.  5523. 

Dolomieu,  de  (DEODAT  GUI  SYLVAIX  TANCREDE  DE 
GRATET),  a  French  geologist  and  mineralogist,  born  at 
Dolomieu,  in  Dauphiny,  June  24,  1750.  He  joined  the 
order  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  in  his  youth,  and  having 
returned  to  France  in  1791,  he  explored  the  geology  of  that 
country,  and  wrote  several  geological  treatises,  which  were 
inserted  in  the  "  Journal  dc  Physique."  He  was  one  of 
the  savants  who  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Egypt  in  1798. 
He  was  thrown  into  a  prison  by  the  Neapolitans  in  1799, 
and  released  the  following  year;  he  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  mineralogy  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  He 
died  NOV.  26,  1801.  (See  LACKPKDE,  "Notice  historique 
sur  la  Vie  de  Dolomieu,"  1802.) 

Dol'omite  [named  in  honor  of  the  savant  Dolomien], 
or  Magnesian  Limestone,  a  mineral  consisting  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  variable  pro- 
portions, which  are  sometimes  nearly  equal.  Its  crystals 
are  usually  rhomboidal.  Dolomite  is  extensively  used  as  a 
building-stone,  and  is  converted  into  good  lime  by  burning. 
The  new  British  houses  of  Parliament  are  built  of  this 
stone.  In  England,  fossiliferous  dolomites  form  the  grcatrr 

Eart  of  the  Permian  limestones  from  Durham  to  Notting- 
amshire.     Large  mountain-masses  of  crystalline  dolomite 
occur  in  the  Tyrol.  It  is  also  abundant  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  Now  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  other  States. 

Dol'phin  [Gr.  St\<t>iv;  Lat.  delphinus ;  Fr.  dauphin]  is 
properly  the  name  of  a  cetaceous  mammal  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean (Delphinmdelpkis),  the  dolphin  of  the  classic  poets. 
It  is  six  or  eight  feet  in  length,  and  very  active  in  its 
habits.  There  are  many  similar  species  known  as  dolphins 
in  various  parts  of  the  ocean.  The  dolphin  of  modern 
sailors,  the  beauty  of  whose  colors  when  dying  is  so  cele- 
brated, is  a  true  fish,  the  Caryphtrna  hippuris,  abounding 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  where  it  wages  inces- 
sant warfare  against  the  flying-fish  and  other  inhabitants 
of  the  sea.  It  is  often  eaten,  and  is  very  palatable,  but 
its  flesh  is  said  to  be  sometimes  poisonous.  The  colors  of 
the  dying  dolphin  appear  to  be  owing  to  the  gradual  evap- 
oration of  the  water  retained  between  the  scales  of  the  fish 
(which  are  translucent,  while  the  body  is  white),  causing 
the  irised  appearance  seen  in  soap-bubbles,  and  known  as 
the  "  colors  of  thin  plates."  The  beauty,  which  is  very 
real,  has  been  much  exaggerated  by  poets  who  have  never 
personally  observed  it. 

Dol'son,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Clark  co.,  111. 
Pop.  1221. 

Dom,  or  Don  [from  the  Lat.  dominns.a  "lord"],  a 
title  originally  assumed  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  popes. 
It  was  afterwards  borne  by  bishops,  and  sometimes  given 
to  monks,  as  Dom  Calmet  and  Dom  Mabillon.  In  Portugal 
the  title  dum  is  confined  to  the  king  and  his  family.  The 
Spanish  don  was  formerly  a  title  confined  to  nobjemen,  but 


is  given  by  courtesy  as  indiscriminately  as  the  English  Mr. 
In  the  U.  S.,  Roman  Catholic  dignitaries  of  German  origin 
have  the  title  dom. 

Domain'  [Fr.  domnine  ;  Lat.  dominitim,  from  dowiiitis, 
a  "lord"],  empire,  authority;  the  territory  over  which  au- 
thority is  exercised  ;  landed  estate;  an  estate  which  a  per- 
son has  in  his  own  right;  that  portion  of  the  territorial 
possessions  of  a  lord  which  he  retains  in  his  own  occupa 
tion,  sometimes  called  DEMESNE  (which  see).  The  term 
domains  is  applied  in  France  to  public  property  in  general. 
The  public  land  belonging  to  the  government  or  people  of 
the  U.  S.  is  often  called  the  public  or  national  domain. 

Domain,  Eminent.  Sec  EMINENT  DOMAIN,  by  PROF. 
T.  W.  DWIGIIT,  LL.D. 

Domat  (JEAN),  a  French  jurist,  born  at  Clcrmont,  in 
Auvcrgue,  Nov.  30,  1625.  Ho  was  a  friend  of  Pascal  and 
other  recluses  of  Port  Royal.  He  officiated  for  many  years 
as  king's  advocate  at  Clcrmont,  and  published  an  import- 
ant systematic  work  entitled  "  The. Civil  Laws  in  their  Nat- 
ural Order "  (IPS!)).  Died  in  Paris  Mar.  14,  1696.  (See 
E.  CAUCIIV,  "Etudes  sur  Domat,"  1852.) 

Dom-boc,  or  Doom  Hook  (Liber  Judicialie),  the 
name  of  a  code  of  laws  compiled  by  King  Alfred,  partly  from 
the  Kentish  collection  of  Ethelbert  and  the  Mercian  laws  of 
Offa,  but  chiefly  from  the  laws  made  by  his  own  ancestor, 
Ina.  Alfred  made  few  original  laws,  but  restored  and  rcno  • 
vated  those  already  existing.  The  laws  of  England,  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  were  administered  in  the 
vernacular  speech  of  the  people.  Alfred's  Christian  cha- 
racter is  clearly  indicated  in  his  code,  which  commences 
thus :  "  The  Lord  spake  all  these  words,  saying,  '  I  am  the 
Lord,  thy  God.'  "  Then  followed  the  ten  commandments,  a 
part  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  passages  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, including  the  Golden  Rule.  The  code  was  ratified 
by  the  Witau,  as  Alfred  informs  us. 

Dombrow'ski  (JOHN  HENRY),  a  Polish  general,  born 
in  the  palatinate  of  Cracow  Aug.  29,  1755.  He  fought 
against  Russia  in  the  war  of  1792-94,  during  which  he  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  general.  In  1795  he  entered  the  French 
service,  and  in  1797  passed  into  that  of  the  Cisalpine  repub- 
lic as  commander  of  a  Polish  legion.  In  1806  ho  raised 
an  army  of  30,000  Poles  to  fight  for  Napoleon.  He  gained 
a  victory  at  Dirschau  in  1809,  and  took  part  in  the  Russian 
campaign  of  1812.  Died  June  6,  1818. 

Dombrowsky  (JAROSLAV),  a  Polish  revolutionist, 
born  at  Cracow  in  1826,  served  first  in  the  Russian  army, 
and  was  in  1862  compelled  to  flee  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing participated  in  the  Polish  insurrection.  He  is  also 
accused  of  having  been  a  counterfeiter  and  a  traitor  to 
the  Poles.  He  formed  in  the  beginning  of  the  French-Ger- 
man war  a  Polish  legion,  was  on  April  8,  1871,  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  insurgent  troops  at  Asnicrs,  and  on 
May  9  succeeded  Rossel  as  commandcr-in-chief  of  all  the 
forces  of  the  Paris  Commune.  On  May  22  he  was  mortally, 
wounded,  and  died  on  May  23. 

Dome  [It.  duomo,  originally  the  "house  (domus)  of 
God,"  afterwards  applied  in  Italian  to  a  cathedral,  of  which 
a  <{<mt<>  in  the  common  English  sense  of  this  word  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  features].  This  word,  though  used 
often  to  signify  a  cupola,  means,  strictly,  the  outer  part  of 
a  spherical  roof,  of  which  the  cupola  is  the  inner  part.  In 
Italy,  however,  it  has  a  wider  significance,  being  used  to 
designate  the  chief  church  of  a  town.  As  all  the  chief 
churches  were  roofed  in  this  way,  the  name  of  the  church 
was  applied  to  the  kind  or  species  of  roof.  The  origin  of 
the  dome  is  often  traced  to  the  Eastern  empire,  because  it 
was  in  the  Byzantine  provinces  that  it  was  first  applied  to 
ecclesiastical  building.  But  the  Romans  really  invented 
the  dome,  and  originated  all  applications  of  the  semicircular 
arch.  The  dome  of  the  Pantheon  is  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent in  the  world,  and  domes  of  smaller  size  are  in  the 
temples  of  Bacchus,  Vesta,  Hercules,  Romulus,  etc.  The 
three  most  renowned  modern  domes  arc  those  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome,  St.  Paul's  in  London,  and  the  Pantheon  at  Paris. 

The  dome  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  is  the  finest  in 
America.  It  is  made  of  cast  iron,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
bronze  statue  of  Liberty  twenty  feet  high,  designed  by  Craw- 
ford. The  dome  is  considered  the  finest  iron  structure  in 
the  world. 

Domenichi'no,  an  Italian  painter,  whose  proper 
name  was  DOMENICO  ZAMPIEHI,  was  born  at  Bologna  Oct. 
21,  1581.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Annibal  Caracci  at  Rome, 
where  he  worked  for  several  years.  He  was  employed  as 
painter  and  architect  by  Pope  Gregory  XV.  Among  his 
masterpieces  are  "  The  Communion  of  St.  Jerome  "  (in  the 
Vatican),  "  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes,"  and  the  "  Cure 
of  the  Demoniac  Boy."  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  ho 
worked  in  Naples,  where  ho  died  April  15,  1641.  (See 
I  LECARPENTIER,  "Notice  sur  D.  Zampicri,"  1812.) 
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UomCHdny  Book.    See  DOOMSDAY  BOOK. 
Domestic  Animal§  uro  such  as  are  reared  by  man 

fur  his  mvn  use.  iiinl  nl  the  same  time  turned  or  familiarized 
mi  extent  to  man's  presence;  for  bet'*,  silkworms,  and 
a  lew  other  insects  reared  by  man  are  never  really  tamed, 
th'iu^h  modified  in  many  cases  in  form  by  the  influence  of 
man.  A  great  ninny  animals  may  be  tamed,  and  yet  not 
truly  domesticated.  f"r  true  domestication  implies  a  course 
of  breeding  for  many  generations. 

The  <•  important  domestic  animals  are  the  ox,  buffalo, 

yak.  sheep,  goat,  reindeer,  camel,  llama,  alpaca  (ruminants), 
the  hor.-c,  a*  .  >'lr|,h:i  ni ,  -«  ine  i  pachyderm- 1.  r;tl>!'it.  guinea- 
pig  (rodents),  dog,  rat,  ferret  (  carni vnrc-  }.  and  of  birds.  I  he 

Den,  turkey,  <  fowl,  pheasant  i  gallinaceous 

birds),  goose,  duck,  etc.  (natatorcs),  bc-idcs  tin-  pigeons  and 
various  son^-birds.  The  breeding  of  fishes  for  food  is  not 
true  domestication. 

The  wonderful  changes  of  form,  habit,  and  temper  ob- 
served in  various  breeds  of  the  dog,  and  the  slill  more 
rcniarkablo  variations  in  the  form  of  pigeons,  have  sug- 
gested to  iiiiiny  naturalists  the  idea  of  the  mutability  of 
species.  (For  a  discussion  of  the  question  in  ' 
sec  DAKWIS  '*  On  Domestic  Animals  and  t'ultivated  Plants," 
1867,  and  the  articles  KVOI.I  TIOV.  by  PUOK.  HKXUV  HAHTS- 
IIDUNK,  and  DARWINISM,  by  Piiors.  YOIMANS  and  SKKI.YE.) 

Dom'icilf  [Lat.  ilninicilfitui.  from  il»unt<<.  a  "house;" 
Fr.  rfomiViVr],  a  mansion;  a  place  of  permanent  residence: 
in  law,  the  place  where  a  person  has  his  homo  or  his  legal 
place  of  abode. 

A  distinction  must  be  taken  between  residence  and  domi- 
cile. A  person  may  have  two  or  more  residences,  but  can 
have  only  one  domicile.  A  domicile  may  bo  said  to  be  the 
place  where  a  person  has  his  true  fixed  and  permanent 
home  and  principal  establishment,  and  to  which,  whenever 
he  is  absent,  he  has  the  intention  of  returning.  A  domicile 
may  bo  acquired  in  three  ways — by  birth,  by  choice,  or  by 
operation  of  law.  Domicile  acquired  in  the  first  mode  is 
frequently  called  "domicile  of  origin."  When  of  choice,  it 
must  consist  both  of  an  act  and  an  intent.  A  mere  intent 
to  acquire  a  domicile  will  have  no  efleet.  Nor  will  a  pro- 
longed residence  in  a  particular  place  constitute  a  domicile, 
unless  accompanied  by  an  intent  to  acquire  it.  Domicile  is 
acquired  by  operation  of  law  when  it  is  a  consequence  of 
certain  legal  relations,  as  in  tho  instance  of  a  wife.  The 
rules  affecting  domicile  have  much  importance  in  inter- 
national law,  whether  public  or  private,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose it  may  be  distinguished  into  domestic  and  national. 
(Questions  concerning  the  validity  of  marriages  and  di- 
vorces, the  execution  and  construction  of  wills,  and  suc- 
cession to  estates,  frequently  depend  on  the  law  of  domicile. 

Tho  leading  rules  governing  domicile  are  these  :  1.  The 
domicile  of  origin  continues  until  a  new  one  is  acquired. 
The  same  rule  of  continuance  applies  to  successive  domi- 
ciles. 2.  A  person  having  legal  capacity  may,  in  general, 
change  his  domicile  at  will.  Persons  under  legal  disability, 
such  aa  minors  and  lunatics,  have  no  such  power.  The 
domicile  of  a  minor  is  in  general  that  of  his  parent  or 
guardian.  3.  The  law  in  some  coses  fixes  the  domicile  of 
a  person  at  tho  place  where  the  person  is  under  a  duty  to 
reside.  Under  this  rule  the  holder  of  an  office  may  be 
domiciled  at  a  place  where  official  duty  requires  him  to  re- 
side. On  the  same  principle  the  wife's  domicile  follows  that 
of  the  husband,  though  this  rule  is  modified  in  matters  of 
divorce.  4.  To  change  one's  domicile  there  must  bo  both 
an  intent  and  an  act.  The  intent  may  he  inferred  from  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  and  in  some  instances  the  inquiry 
ranges  over  a  period  of  many  years.  Under  this  rule  an 
en  forced  sojourn  in  a  place  will  not  in  general  constitute  a 
domicile.  (See  INTERNATIONAL  LAW,  PRIVATE,  by  PHKS. 
T.  D.  WOOLSBY,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D.)  T.  W.  DWIGIIT. 

Dom'inant  [Lat.  rfMifoaiu*  present  part,  from  ttaminnr, 
to  "rule, "to  "prevail"],  in  miisie,  (be  lifth  tone  of  tho 
scale,  agreeing  with  the  note(i.  The  dominant  is  the  ruling 
tone  of  the  key,  mid  next  in  importance  to  tho  first  tone  of 
tho  gamut. 

Domingo,  Santo.     See  PANTO  DOMINCO. 

Domingo,  Snnto,  Projects  of  Annexation  to 
the  I'.  S.  Invc.-tigations  and  negotiations  looking  to- 
wards the  annexation  of  the  republic  of  Santo  Domingo, 
or  the  cession  of  valuable  parts  of  it.  to  the  V .  S.  extend 
over  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years.  The  scries  of  Demo- 
cratic administrations  between  1SH  and  IstiO  had  con- 
stantly in  view  the  policy  of  the  acquisition  of  territory  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  made  several  investigations  within 
the  territory  of  the  Dominican  republic.  That  this  did  not 
end  in  anne\a'ion  was  evidently  duo  not  so  much  to  the 
opposition  of  the  Dominicans  as  to  the  half-heartedne 
influential  American  politicians,  arising  from  the  peculiar 
condition  of  parlies  in  the  1".  S.  Tho  statesmen  of  the 
slave-holding  States  and  their  allies  from  the  free  States 


were  then  in  power  at  Washington.  They  felt  the  need  of 
additional  slave  States  in  the  West  Indi.-  i  hal.mce  tho 
inevitable  increase  of  free  States  in  the  North,  but  they 
evidently  dreaded  to  add  a  republic  in  ulm-h  the  blacks 
Were  free  and  their  equality  recognized  by  law  and  r>; 

The  fir.- 1    negotiation  ,-eems  lo    have    been  made  in   l"l.'i. 
when    President    Polk    pent    Mr.  Hogan    as  commit- 
to  the    island.     His   reports  were    favorable,    and   during 
tho   next  year  Lieut.  D.  D.  Porter,  now  ( IS7  I )  admiral  of 
tin-  n;i\  y.  was  sent  to  make  an  add  it  i-mal   in  v  e-t  Ration  of 
the  resources  and  condition  of  the  country.     Mis  exami- 
nation  was  thorough  and   his  report  favorable.     I:,,. 
difficulty  arising  from  negro   freedom  and  equality  in  the 
island   was   revealed  as  fully  as  its  material  wealth,  and 
nothing  was  done. 

ThoTaylor-Fillinorc  administration  paid  little  if  any  at- 
tention to  this  subject,  but  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  suc- 
g  administration,  that  of  Pierce,  was  to  send  dipt. 
(since  Maj.-lien.)  i !.  II.  Mc(  Id  Ian  to  make  a  more  thorough 
survey  than  bad  been  made,  especially  of  the  Bay  of  Sa- 
mana.  ('apt.  Meridian  visited  the  island  in  1H54.  His  sur- 
vey was  made  with  great  care,  and  he  reported  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  acquisition  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  Sa- 
mana  peninsula  as  a  naval  station  for  the  U.  8.  His  only 
error  seems  to  be  in  overrating  the  mineral  wealth  of  Sa- 
mana ;  the  want  of  thorough  geological  knowledge  caused 
him  to  mistake  beds  of  lignite  for  beds  of  coal.  But  into 
this  mistake  even  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Sir  Robert 
Schomburgk  had  fallen  before  him,  and  this  error  was  per- 
sisted in  until  geologists  connected  with  the  commission  of 
1871  made  thorough  examination  :  it  detracts,  however,  very 
little  from  the  general  value  of  McClcllan's  conclusions. 

Another  negotiation  looking  towards  the  acquisition  of 
territory  followed,  but  with  no  result.  The  struggle  during 
the  great  civil  war  in  tho  U.  S.  seems  to  have  diverted 
thought  in  Washington  from  any  efforts  in  the  West  In- 
dies likely  to  arouse  the  ill-feeling  of  European  powers. 
But  hardly  was  that  contest  ended  when  tho  subject  came 
up  again.  Tho  necessity  of  an  American  naval  station  in 
tho  West  Indies  had  been  brought  home  to  the  administra- 
tion by  difficulties  in  dealing  with  blockade-runners  during 
the  civil  war,  and  in  1867,  Mr.  Scward,  the  secretary  of 
state,  with  a  considerable  retinue  of  officials,  visited  the 
Dominican  capital,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  author- 
ities. But  other  projects  of  annexation  were  preferred  by 
tho  Johnson  administration,  and  this  was  postponed. 
Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Gen.  Grant  to  the  presidency 
tho  subject  was  again  brought  up  by  overtures  from  the 
Baez  government,  then  in  control  of  the  Dominican  re- 
public. For  some  time  nothing  was  done.  A  reaction 
against  the  extension  of  territory  had  set  in.  There  was 
a  general  feeling  that  the  recently  acquired  territory 
of  Alaska  bad  cost  more  than  its  value,  and  this  feeling 
was  strengthened  by  the  news  of  the  St.  Thomas  earth- 
quakes, which  contributed  so  much  to  the  failure  of  the 
attempt  to  acquire  that  island. 

The  early  communications  by  President.  Baez  were  re- 
ceived with  distrust  at  Washington,  but  at  last  a  commu- 
nication was  received  from  him  to  tho  effect  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Dominican  republic  had  become  so  great  that 
if  it  could  not  make  terms  with  tho  U.  S.,  self-preservation 
would  force  it  to  do  so  with  some  other  nation.  In  view 
of  this.  President  Grant  sent  Gen.  0.  E.  Babcock  on  a  con- 
fidential mission  to  the  Baez  government.  Gen.  Babcock 
made  two  visits  to  the  island,  and  the  result  was  the  project 
of  a  treaty  signed  by  the  Dominican  government  on  the 
one  hand,  and  afterwards  ratified  by  the  Dominican  people; 
and  on  the  other  hand  signed  by  the  Washington  adminis- 
tration, awaiting  ratification  by  the  Senate.  The  main 
points  in  the  treaty  were  that  tho  Dominican  republic  was 
to  come  under  the  government  of  the  U.  S.  as  a  Territory, 
receiving  $1,500,000  in  order  to  extinguish  her  debt ; 
and  as  security  for  such  application  of  funds  the  U.  8. 
was  to  have  a  lien  on  all  the  lands  of  (he  republic.  It 
was  also  stipulated  that  no  further  grant  or  concession 
should  be  made  by  the  Dominican  government,  and  no 
further  debts  contracted,  after  the  execution  of  the  treaty. 
In  addition  to  the  annexation  treaty,  having  reference  t? 
the  entire  territory  of  the  republic,  there  was  prepared  a 
convention  for  the  lease  of  Samanii  Bay  to  the  U.  S.  for 
fifty  years,  the  annual  r.-ntal  to  bo  $150,000,  and  the  first 
instalment  to  be  paid  at  once.  If  the  treaty  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  island  should  be  ratified,  this  first  annual 
payment  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  million  and  a  half 
to  be  paid  under  that  treaty.  A  clause  in  the  treaty  re- 
quired it  to  be  ratified  by  a  popular  vote  of  the  Dominican 
people.  This  took  place  in  Feb.,  1870,  the  official  returns 
showing  for  the  measure  over  15,000  votes,  and  against  it 
less  than  400. 

The  treaty  having  been  sent  to  the  Senate,  a  very  strong 
opposition  was  developed,  and  in  consequence  it  lingered 
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until  it  expired  by  its  own  limitation  on  May  29.  On  May 
31  the  treaty  was  renewed,  and  the  debate  upon  it  was  one 
of  the  most  earnest  and  brilliant  in  American  annals.  The 
leaders  against  the  treaty  were  Senators  Sumner  and 
Schurz,  and  the  leaders  iu  its  support  Senators  Morton  and 
Conkling. 

While  the  measure  was  pending,  circumstances  occurred 
which  greatly  embittered  the  whole  question.  A  petition 
was  received  from  one  Davis  Hatch,  a  citizen  of  Connec- 
ticut, claiming  that  he  had  been  arrested  and  condemned  to 
death  by  the  Dominican  government,  and  that,  although  the 
enalty  in  his  case  had  been  changed  to  banishment,  he 
ad  been  detained  in  prison  longer  than  he  would  other- 
wise have  been,  by  the  machinations  of  the  American 
negotiator  of  the  treaty,  Gen.  Babcock.  The  cause  alleged 
for  this  was  fear  lest  Mr.  Hatch  should  return  to  the  U.  S. 
and  denounce  the  treaty  before  its  publication.  A  special 
committee  of  the  Senate,  appointed  to  investigate  this  case, 
presented  a  majority  report,  very  voluminous,  declaring 
the  charges  against  Gen.  Babcock  "totally  unfounded," 
and  that  "  his  whole  conduct  had  been  marked  by  honor, 
truth,  and  fidelity,  and  the  evidence  leaves  him  without  a 
stain." 

An  additional  difficulty  was  caused  by  the  dealings  with 
the  republic  of  Hayti,  adjoining  the  Dominican  republic. 
A  war  had  been  going  on  for  nearly  thirty  years  between 
the  two  republics,  and  a  bitterly  hostile  feeling  was  the  re- 
sult. The  efforts  of  the  Haytians  to  overthrow  the  Baez 
government,  and  so  prevent  the  treaty  with  the  U.  S.,  led 
to  the  sending  of  some  American  armed  vessels  upon  the 
Haytian  coast  while  the  treaty  was  pending,  and  into  the 
Haytian  harbors  ;  and  it  was  charged  that  some  of  the 
American  officers  assumed  too  dictatorial  a  tone  with  the 
officials  of  the  Haytian  republic.  The  result  was  that  the 
treaty  was  finally  rejected. 

In  his  message  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  Congress,  in 
view  of  the  many  charges  which  had  been  preferred,  the 
President  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  proceed  to  the  island  and  make  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  important  points  that  had  been  raised  in  the 
debates.  A  second  struggle  followed,  more  bitter  than  the 
first.  The  opponents  of  the  administration  were  not  less 
vigorous  in  opposing  the  investigation  than  they  had  been 
in  opposing  the  treaty.  But  the  measure  was  finally  car- 
ried by  an  overwhelming  vote  in  both  Houses.  The  com- 
missioners appointed  were  Benjamin  F.  Wade  of  Ohio, 
Andrew  D.  White.  of  New  York,  and  Samuel  G.  Howe  of 
Massachusetts.  To  them  were  attached  Judge  Burton, 
formerly  minister  to  Bogota,  as  secretary,  and  Frederick 
Douglass  and  Gen.  Franz  Sigel  as  assistant  secretaries.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  several  of  the  questions  to  which 
answers  were  required  by  Congress  demanded  scientific  in- 
vestigation, a  number  of  scientific  gentlemen  of  eminence 
were  attached.  The  commission  sailed  from  New  York 
Jan.  17,  1871,  and  reached  Samana  Bay  the  following  week. 

The  work  before  them  was  carried  out  with  great  care. 
Expeditions  were  sent  through  various  parts  of  the  island. 
Full  testimony  was  taken  regarding  the  purchases  or  leases 
of  land  by  Americans,  the  mineral  wealth  and  agricultural 
capabilities,  the  fisheries,  and  the  condition  of  the  country 
as  regards  health.  Botanists  were  also  employed  to  ex- 
amine into  the  production  of  choice  woods,  and  agricultu- 
rists of  experience  to  examine  as  to  the  capabilities  of  the 
soil.  Besides  this,  a  very  careful  investigation  was  made 
as  to  the  general  condition  of  the  people,  and  their  feelings 
regarding  the  annexation  and  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
with  the  U.  S.,  and  especially  to  find  whether  the  popular 
vote  was  fairly  taken.  In  accomplishing  this  the  commis- 
sion took  testimony  at  all  important  points  in  the  republic. 
Dr.  Howe  made  an  extended  journey  from  E.  to  W.,  and 
Mr.  White  crossed  the  island,  passing  from  Santo  Domingo 
City  through  the  great  valleys  and  over  the  mountains  of 
the  Cibao  to  the  leading  commercial  city  of  Puerto  Plata 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  island,  making  examinations  at  the 
intervening  towns.  Besides  this,  fourteen  expeditions,  pro- 
vided with  careful  instructions  and  full  schedules  of  ques- 
tions to  ensure  careful  investigation,  were  sent  into  the 
various  parts  of  the  republic;  so  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  extreme  western  part,  overrun  by  Haytian  troops, 
every  part  of  the  country  was  very  thoroughly  examined. 

The  report  of  the  commission,  with  the  accompanying 
testimony,  has  since  been  published  by  Congress.  As  to 
the  condition  of  the  country,  the  commission  finds  "that 
there  is  no  opponent  of  the  present  administration  of  that 
republic  who  has  now,  or  who  ever  has  had,  any  claim  to 
the  chief  magistracy  by  a  title  superior  to  that  of  the 
present  incumbent."  It  condemns  the  factions  seeking  to 
overthrow  the  existing  government,  and  submits  proofs 
that  they  are  inspired  by  the  government  of  Hayti.  It 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  sad  condition 
of  the  republic,  some  local  liberties  have  been  preserved 


which  show  capacity  for  self-government.  It  also  shows 
the  reason  why  the  Spanish  government,  after  being  called 
to  the  island,  was  necessarily  expelled.  Very  thorough 
statements  are  made  regarding  the  desire  for  annexation 
by  the  people.  The  commission  found  that  everywhere 
this  desire  was  most  earnestly  manifested.  They  attribute 
this  feeling  in  part  to  ideas  which  have  come  from  Amer- 
ican colored  colonists,  but  far  more  to  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  some  refuge  from  the  constant  war  with  Hayti,  and 
the  anarchy  resulting  from  the  cabals  of  military  leaders. 
The  commission  found  a  remarkable  absence  of  prejudice 
regarding  class,  race,  and  color.  Also  that  there  is  no  in- 
tolerance towards  the  small  number  of  Protestants — that 
there  is  very  little  education,  but  considerable  desire  to 
obtain  it.  As  to  population,  they  set  it  down  at  about 
150,000.  As  to  race,  they  say  :  "  White  blood  preponderates 
largely  in  Santo  Domingo,  but  pure  whites,  in  the  popular 
sense  of  the  word,  arc  not  numerous.  The  majority  are  of 
a  mixed  race,  nearer  white  than  black."  As  to  mineral 
products,  the  geologists  report  the  existence  of  iron,  cop- 
per, gold,  lignite,  rock-salt,  and  petroleum.  Iron  ore  is 
especially  abundant.  As  to  the  soil,  they  find  the  eastern 
districts  of  the  republic  rich  and  fertile,  but  some  of  the 
western  part  arid;  and  sum  up  by  saying  that  this  is 
naturally  the  richest  of  the  West  Indian  islands.  The  por- 
tion of  the  report  devoted  to  agricultural  products  and 
forest  products,  and  that  regarding  the  fisheries,  are  very 
carefully  given.  As  regards  climate  and  health,  the  com- 
missioners come  to  the  conclusion  that  with  care  life  is  as 
safe  in  Santo  Domingo  as  in  the  Northern  States  of  the 
U.  S.,  and  that  no  more  die  of  malignant  fevers  in  Santo 
Domingo  than  of  pulmonary  complaints  in  New  England. 
Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  value  of  the  Bay  of  Samana 
as  a  naval  port.  The  public  debt  is  shown  to  be  about 
81,500,000  ;  the  income  of  the  government  about  $800,000. 
They  find  that  the  Dominicans  do  not  at  all  expect  to  enter 
into  the  Union  as  a  State.  Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
influence  which  the  acquisition  of  Santo  Domingo  would 
have  in  breaking  down  slavery  in  the  adjoining  islands  of 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  as  all  duties  on  products  would  be  a 
discrimination  against  slave-labor. 

The  commission  also  visited  the  capital  city  of  Hayti, 
and  made  investigations  there  which  confirm  them  in  the 
opinion  that  the  Haytian  government,  instead  of  being 
injured  by  the  Dominican  republic,  is  constantly  provok- 
ing civil  war  within  the  boundaries  of  Santo  Domingo. 

The  commission  arrived  in  Washington  early  in  April. 
On  receiving  their  report,  the  President  sent  it  with  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  stating  that  although  it  confirmed  him  in 
his  opinions  as  to  the  desirableness  of  the  island  and  the 
advantage  to  result  from  a  treaty,  he  left  it  now  entirely  to 
the  American  people  without  any  recommendation.  No 
action  resulted,  and  the  matter  was  indefinitely  postponed. 

As  it  became  evident  that  governmental  action,  even  if  it 
ever  came,  was  to  be  long  delayed,  there  was  formed  in  New 
York  "  The  Samana  Bay  Company,"  which  leased  from  the 
Baez  government  the  peninsula  and  adjacent  waters  of  Sa- 
mana, and  obtained  large  privileges  for  trade  at  an  annual 
rental  of  $150,000.  This  company,  up  to  this  day  (1874), 
seems  not  to  have  met  its  own  anticipations,  and  recent 
communications  from  the  Dominican  government  are  given 
urging  upon  the  U.  S.  to  take  some  final  step  in  the  mat- 
ter, but  so  far  nothing  appears  to  be  done  in  regard  to  it. 

A.  D.  WHITE. 

Dom'inic  [Sp.  Domiuyo  lie  Guzman'],  SAINT,  the  founder 
of  the  order  of  Dominicans,  was  born  at  Calahorra,  in  Old 
Castile,  in  1170.  He  gained  distinction  as  a  preacher  and 
as  a  persecutor.  He  was  one  of  the  instigators  of  the  cru- 
sade against  the  Albigcnscs  in  1208.  In  1215  he  founded 
the  order  of  Preaching  Friars  or  Dominican  monks,  which 
was  approved  by  the  pope  in  1216.  (See  DOMINICANS.) 
Dominic  was  the  first  general  of  the  order.  He  died  Aug. 
G,  1221,  and  was  canonized  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  in  1234. 
He  was  a  canon,  a  priest,  and  an  archdeacon  successively. 

Domin'ica  ("Sunday  Island"),  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus on  Sunday,  Nov.  3,  1493,  a  British  West  India  island, 
is  22  miles  N.  of  Martinique;  lat.  15°  18'  N.,  Ion.  61°  24' 
W.  It  is  29  miles  long,  and  has  an  area  of  291  square 
miles.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  is  the  highest  of  the 
Lesser  Antilles,  the  summit  having  an  altitude  of  5314  feet. 
The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  fertile.  The  staple  productions 
are  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  cocoa,  copper  ore,  rum, 
and  timber.  The  abolition  of  slavery  increased  the  pros- 
perity of  this  island.  Dominica  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
by  France  in  1763.  The  public  revenue  in  1870  amounted 
to  £15,721 ;  the  expenditure  to  £lf>,24S;  the  public  debt  to 
£72I!U.  The  total  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
(exclusive  of  coasting-trade)  was  19,160;  the  total  value 
of  imports,  £60,278.  Pop.  in  1870,  28,517. 

Domin'ical  [from  the  Lat.  dominica,  the  "  Lord's  day  "] 


DOMINICANS-DONALDSON. 


Letter.  The  Humans  used  the  first  eight  letters  of  the 
alphabet  (A  tu  11)  to  murk  the  consecutive  days  of  their 
recurring  nundinal  period.  The  early  Christians  adopted 
the  same  plan  for  marking  the  'lays  of  the  week,  dropping 
the  last  one  (II)  us  unnecessary.  In  the  Church  valundar 
A  has  always  stood  for  the  first  day  of  January,  It  for  the 
second,  and  so  on.  G  therefore  marks  the,  seventh  day,  and 
the  eyrie  brains  again  with  A  on  the  eighth.  A  returns  in 
like  manner  on  the  l.'ith,  the  '.'L'd,  and  H  mi.  Each  day  in 
the  year  has  thus  it*  calendar  letter;  and  the  letter  which 
falls  on  Sunday  is  railed  the  <lnminit-«l  /•(',•,•  of  the  year. 
The  2Sth  of  February  has  always  the  letter  C,  and  the  1st 
of  March  has  always  thr  lettrr  D.  The  I'lith  day  of  Feb- 
ruary in  leap-year  has  therefore  no  letter  provided  for  it; 
and  this  makes  a  change  in  the  Sunday  letter  after  Febru- 
ary; so  that  in  leap-year  there  are  two  dominical  letters. 
As  the  common  year  contains  fifty-two  weeks  and  one  day, 
the  dominical  letter  changes  from  year  to  year,  going  back- 
ward one  place  for  every  common  year,  and  two  places 
every  leap-year.  This  mode  of  representing  the  days  of 
the  week  has  been  uninterruptedly  employed  in  the  calen- 
dar of  the  Church  throughout  the  world  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  Christianity.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Domin'icnns,  an  order  of  mendicant  friars  founded 
by  Saint  Dominic  at  Toulouse,  was  continued  by  Pope  In- 
nocent III.  in  121li.  They  were  called  Black  Friars  in 
England,  and  Jacobins  in  France,  from  the  Rue  St.  Jacques 
(Jacobus),  where  they  first  established  themselves.  In  IL'II!, 
Honorius  III.  constituted  the  order  under  the  rules  of  Saint 
Augustine,  which  enjoined  almost  continual  fasts,  perpetual 
silence,  and  other  mortifications.  In  1221  the  order  was  in- 
troduced into  England,  and  their  first  establishment  made 
at  Oxford.  In  12711  the  corporation  of  London  granted  the 
order  two  lanes  near  the  Thames,  where  a  monastery  was 
erected,  the  neighborhood  of  which  is  still  called  Blackfriars. 
The  order  of  Dominican  nuns  was  founded  in  1206. 

Among  the  men  of  genius  and  eminent  scholars  belong- 
ing to  this  order  were  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Albertus  Mag- 
nus. The  reputation  of  the  Dominicans  in  history,  however, 
is  stained  by  their  ernel  persecution  of  the  Albigenses  and 
the  prominent  part  they  took  in  the  establishment  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Inquisition.  Their  principal  rivals  were 
the  Franciscans,  and  the  two  orders  for  a  long  time  divided 
between  them  the  control  of  the  Church,  and  frequently  of 
the  Catholic  states  of  Christendom.  The  Jesuits  in  the  six- 
teenth century  gradually  took  possession  of  the  power  for- 
merly exercised  by  the  Dominicans.  Dominican  monks  and 
nuns  are,  however,  still  found  in  most  countries.  In  the 
U.  S.  their  numbers  are  increasing. 

Dominion  of  Canada.  See  CANADA,  DOMINION  OF, 
by  PROF.  A.  J.  SCHF.M. 

Dom'inis,  de  (MARCAXTOXIO),  an  Italian  theologian, 
born  in  the  isle  of  Arba,  near  Daluiatia,  in  1566.  He  be- 
came professor  of  philosophy  at  Padua,  and  wrote  a  curious 
treatise  on  light  entitled  "Do  Kadiis  Visus  ct  Lncis  in  Vi- 
tris  Perspectivis  ct  Iride"  (1611),  in  which  the  phenomena 
of  the  rainbow  were  explained  for  the  first  time.  After  he 
had  been  appointed  archbishop  of  Spalatro  he  went  to  Eng- 
land in  1616,  and  became  a  Protestant.  He  wrote  "  De  Re- 
public! Kcclesiastioa"  ("On  the  Ecclesiastical  Republic," 
1617).  In  1622  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  relapsed  into  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Died  Sept.,  1824. 

lloiuin  iuui  [from  iliiminim,  a  "master."  a  "lord"],  a 
legal  term  of  the  Romans,  signifying  a  full  legal  right  in 
and  to  an  object,  but  which  could  not  be  conferred  by  actual 
possession  alone  unless  such  possession  had  endured  for  the 
period  of  legal  prescription. 

Dom'ino,  an  Italian  word,  is  the  name  of  a  long  loose 
cloak  of  black  silk,  furnished  with  a  hood,  worn  at  masque- 
rades by  persons  of  both  sexes. 

Dom'inocs,  a  game  played  by  two  or  more  persons 
with  twenty-eight  pieces  of  ivory  or  bone  variously  dotted. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  tirst  introduced  into  France  from 
Italy,  and  soon  became  popular  throughout  Europe.  Va- 
rious games  are  played  with  dominoes. 

Domi"tian  [Lat.  Diimitinnn*],  or,  more  fully,  Titus 
Flavins  Domitianus,  a  Roman  emperor,  born  in 
51  A.  I).,  was  the  second  son  of  Vespasian.  He  succeeded 
his  brother  Titus  in  the  year  81,  and  began  his  reign  with 
moderation  and  apparent  respect  for  justice.  In  the  year 
87  he  was  defeated  by  the  Darians,  who  compelled  him  to 
pay  tribute.  He  afterwards  became  extremely  cruel  and 
suspicions,  and  cause  1  many  innocent  persons  to  be  put  to 
death.  He  banished  a  number  of  eminent  men  and  phil- 
osophers, including  Epietetus.  He  was  assassinated  by 
conspirators  in  bis  palaee  in  '.»'<  A.  D.,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Ncrva.  (See  SIKIMMIS.  "  Domitianus,") 

Don.     See  DOM. 

Don  (anc.  Tanaia),  a  river  of  Russia,  rises  in  the  gov- 


ernment of  Tula,  and  flows  in  a  general  H.  E.  direction  to 
Katschaliusk.  lielow  the  town  it  runs  nearly  south-west- 
ward, and  enters  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  ,-  ;  near 
the  town  of  Azof.  Its  total  length  is  about  U.'di  mile..  The 
navigation  of  it  is  difficult  during  low  water,  but  when  the 
water  is  bi^h  (>.  < .  in  April  and  May)  vessels  can  ascend 
about  600  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Don  is  connected  by 
a  canal  with  the  Volga. 

Don,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Aberdeenshire.  rises  in  Hen 
Aven,  and  enters  the  North  Sea  1  mile  I'mm  Old  AI.ei  .lr< n. 
It-  general  direction  is  eastward,  and  its  length,  including 
windings,  78  mile-.  Nearly  a  mile  from  its  mouth  it  is 
crossed  by  the  "  Brig  o'  Balgownie." 

Dona  Ana,  or  Don'na  An'na,  a  county  in  the  S.  E. 
of  New  Mexico,  is  bounded  on  the  \V.  by  the  Uio  Crainde 
del  Norte.  The  surface  is  partly  mountainous.  The  soil 
in  some  places  is  fertile.  Wheat,  mm,  and  wool  are  raised. 
Silver  is  found.  Salt  lakes  occur  in  some  parts.  Capital, 
Mesilla.  Pop.  5864. 

Dona  Ana,  a  post-village  of  the  above  county,  is  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  about  50  miles  X.  W.  of  El  Paso  (Texas). 

Donaghadec',  a  seaport  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Down,  and  on  the  Irish  Channel.  18  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Bel- 
fast. It  has  a  good  harbor,  and  trade  in  cattle,  grain,  etc. 
The  embroidery  of  muslin  is  carried  on  here.  Pop.  in 
1871,  2664. 

Donahue,  a  village  of  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal.,  on  San  Pablo 
Bay,  35  miles  N.  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  southern  ter- 
minus of  the  San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific  R.  R.,  and 
is  connected  with  San  Francisco  by  steamboats. 

Don'aldson  (EDWARD),  U.  8.  N.,  born  Nov.  17,  1816, 
in  Maryland,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  July  21, 
1835,  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1841,  a  lieutenant 
in  1847,  a  commander  in  1862,  a  captain  in  1866,  and  a 
commodore  in  1871.  He  commanded  the  steam-gunboat 
Scioto  at  the  passage  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  and 
:  capture  of  New  Orleans  April  24,  1862,  and  at  the  passage 
I  of  the  Vicksburg  batteries  June  28,  1862.  Referring  to  the 
former  battles,  Commodore  Henry  II.  Bell,  Farragut's 
fleet-captain,  writes :  "  Throughout  the  trying  scenes  of 
this  dashing  expedition,  which  is  second  to  none  on  record, 
Captain  Donaldson,  his  officers,  and  crew  were  conspicuous 
for  their  coolness,  intrepidity,  and  good  conduct."  And  in 
his  report  of  the  Vicksburg  fight  Hear- Admiral  Farragut 
says :  "  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  mention  that  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  ships  which  accompanied  me  up 
the  river  behaved  with  the  same  ability  and  steadiness  on 
this  occasion  as  in  passing  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip." 
He  commanded  the  steamer  Seminole  at  the  battle  of  Mo- 
bile Bay,  and  for  his  services  on  this  occasion  is  thus  highly 
complimented  by  Captain  John  B.  Marchand  in  his  official 
despatch  of  Aug.  7,  1864  :  "  Commander  Edward  Donald- 
son, commanding  the  Seminole,  which  was  lashed  along- 
side of  this  ship,  rendered  most  efficient  service  by  his 
coolness  and  judgment  in  piloting  both  vessels  until  pass- 
ing Fort  Morgan,  the  regular  pilot  being  sick.  My  addi- 
tional thanks  are  due  him  and  all  his  officers  and  men  for 
volunteering  to  aid  in  manning  the  guns  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna,  and  the  continuous  fire  which  they  kept  up  whilst 
their  guns  could  bear  upon  the  enemy." 

FOXHAI.L  A.  PARKER,  U.  S.  N. 

Donaldson  (JAMES  LOWRT),  an  American  officer,  born 
Mar.  17, 1814,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  graduated  at  West  Point 
1  139,  and  July  28,  1866,  assistant  quartermaster-general 
U.  8.  A.  (rank  of  colonel).  He  served  in  the  artillery  till 
Mar.  3,  1847,  and  subsequently  in  the  quartermaster's  de- 
partment; on  topographical  duty  1836;  in  Florida  war 
1836-38;  in  emigrating  Chcrokees  to  the  West  1838;  on 
Maine  frontier  pending  boundary  controversy  1840—42; 
on  the  north-eastern  boundary  survey  1844—45;  in  the 
military  occupation  of  Texas  1846;  in  the  war  with  Mex- 
ico 1846-48,  engaged  at  Monterey  (brevet  captain)  and 
Buena  Vista  (brevet  major):  on  quartermaster  duty  at 
various  posts  1848-58;  and  chief  of  quartermaster's  de- 
partment of  New  Mexico  1858-62.  He  served  in  the  civil 
war  in  command  of  the  district  of  Santa  F£,  N.  M., 
1861-62,  engaged  at  Valverde;  as  quartermaster  at  Pitts- 
burg,  Pa.,  1862-63;  as  chief  quartermaster  of  the  middle 
department  1863  ;  as  supervising  quartermaster  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Cumberland  1864— 65,  being  in  command  of 
quartermaster's  forces  at  the  battle  of  Nashville  ;  and  as 
chief  quartermaster  of  the  middle  division  of  the  Tennes- 
see 1865-66;  of  the  department  of  the  Tennessee  1866; 
of  the  military  division  of  the  Missouri  1866-69.  Brevet 
colonel  and  brigadier-general  Sept.  17,  l^t',4.  for  distin- 
guished services  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and  major- 
general  I".  S.  A.  Mar.  13,  1865.  and  major-general  U.  S. 
volunteers  June  20,  1865,  for  faithful  and  meritorious  ser- 
vices ;  and  retired  from  active  service  Mar.  15,  1869.  }if 


DONALDSON— DONEGAL. 


is  author  of  "  Sergeant  Atkins,"  a  tale  of  adventures  in  the 
Florida  war,  1871.          GEORGE  W.  CliLi.rM,  ('.  X.  Armi/. 

Donaldson  (Jons  WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  an  English  phil- 
ologist, born  in  London  in  1811.  lie  published,  besides 
other  works,  "  The  New  Cratylus"  (1S39,  enlarged  in  18MI), 
a  Greek  grammar  and  a  Latin  grammar.  He  was  a  fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Died  Feb.  10,  1861. 

Donaldson  (THOMAS  LEVERTON),  PH.  D.,  an  English 
architect,  born  in  1705,  studied  architecture  in  Italy  and  in 
Greece.  He  was  long  the  professor  of  architecture  in  Uni- 
versity College,  London,  from  which  ho  retired  in  1804.  He 
has  published  works  upon  ancient  and  modern  art,  and  de- 
signed many  fine  buildings  in  London  and  its  vicinity. 

Don'aldsonville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Ascen- 
sion parish,  La.,  is  on  the  Mississippi  River  nt  the  origin 
of  the  Bayou  Lafourche,  82  miles  above  New  Orleans. 
It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  State.  Pop.  1573. 

Dona'ti's  Com'et  was  first  discovered  in  June,  1858, 
became  distinctly  visible  in  September,  reached  its  perihe- 
lion about  Oct.  1,  and  arrived  at  its  nearest  point  to  the 
earth  Oct.  10,  when  its  apparent  length  was  51,000,000 
miles.  It  afforded  a  most  magnificent  spectacle.  Its  re- 
turn to  the  solar  system  is  expected  after  about  1950  years. 
Its  aphelion  distance  is  computed  at  15,000,000,000  miles. 
The  discoverer  lived  at  Bologna,  and  died  of  cholera,  which 
attacked  him  while  visiting  the  Vienna  Exposition  in  1873. 

Do'natists,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  a  party  in  the 
North  African  Church  which  effected  a  schism  that  lasted 
from  311  A.  D.  till  the  sixth  century.  They  took  their  name 
from  Donatus  the  Great,  who  was  their  bishop  after  Majori- 
nus,  from  315  to  348.  The  early  history  of  this  deeply  in- 
teresting movement  is  obscure  and  complicated.  A  power- 
ful exciting  cause  of  the  schism  was  the  question  as  to  the 
mild  or  severe  discipline  of  Christians  who  left  the  faith 
in  times  of  persecution,  the  Donatists  advocating  rigorous 
measures ;  but  there  were  numerous  other  questions  in- 
volved in  the  controversy,  the  most  important  being  that 
of  the  union  of  the  whole  people  within  the  Church  (as 
maintained  by  the  Catholic  party),  while  Donatus  de- 
manded the  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  world. 
Early  in  his  reign  Constantino  the  Great  excluded  the 
Donatists  from  the  privileges  conferred  upon  the  Church, 
and  in  316  A.  D.  he  issued  penal  edicts  against  them.  A 
fierce  persecution  ensued,  lasting  till  321,  when  the  emperor 
granted  them  liberty  of  conscience.  After  his  death  the 
penal  laws  against  them  were  revived,  but  they  defended 
themselves  with  much  spirit  until,  in  361  A.  D.,  Julian 
(the  so-called  Apostate)  restored  to  them  their  full  freedom. 
Prosperity  followed,  and  they  boasted  at  one  time  of  having 
400  bishops  in  Africa  ;  but  controversies  sprang  up  with  each 
other  and  with  the  Catholic  party,  and  in  415  their  assem- 
blies were  forbidden  on  pain  of  death,  Augustine  himself 
joining  in  the  persecution.  Donatism,  as  well  as  the  Afri- 
can Church  in  general,  was  overwhelmed  by  the  Vandal 
conquest  (428  A.  D.),  yet  it  survived  in  a  feeble  condition 
for  many  years. 

The  Donatists  are  held  by  many  historians  to  have  erred 
by  excessive  fanaticism  and  a  schismatical  spirit,  while  it 
is  generally  conceded  that  the  treatment  they  received  from 
the  state  Church  was  severe  and  injudicious.  In  doctrine 
they  were  essentially  orthodox,  and  the  charges  of  immo- 
rality brought  against  them  appear  to  have  been  the  inven- 
tions of  their  enemies.  There  were  doubtless  errors  on  both 
sides,  but  the  general  position  of  the  Donatist  party  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  accord  with  that  now  taken  by  those 
Protestant  churches  which  demand  a  personal  experience 
of  regeneration,  as  separating  their  membership  from  the 
world  at  large.  (See  SCHAFF,  "History  of  the  Christian 
Church;"  NEANDEH,  "Church  History.") 

REVISED  BY  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Dona'to,  or  Donatello,  called  Donato  di  Niccol6 
di  Betto  Bardi,  a  distinguished  sculptor.  (DOXATELLO 
is  simply  a  diminutive.)  He  was  born  in  Florence,  prob- 
ably in  1386,  and  died  in  that  city,  according  to  Vasari,on 
the  13th  Dec.,  1466,  but  according  to  Palmieri  in  1468. 
His  first  work  of  importance  was  a  beautiful  bas-relief  of 
the  Annunciation  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Croce.  On  the 
campanile  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence  are  statues  of  Saint 
Matthew  and  Saint  Mark  (on  the  western  face).  That  of 
Saint  Matthew  has  a  bald  head,  and  from  the  resemblance  of 
this  to  a  gourd  the  Florentines  nicknamed  it  II  Zuccone.  or 
the  "  great  gourd."  This,  of  all  his  works,  was  Donatello's 
favorite,  and  he  was  so  pleased  with  the  life  he  had  been 
able  to  impart  to  his  statue,  that,  as  the  story  goes,  while 
he  was  working  at  it  he  would  strike  it  impatiently,  cry- 
ing, "  Why  don't  you  speak,  then  ?"  He  also  used,  says 
Vasari,  to  express  the  confidence  he  had  in  anything  by 
the  expression,  "  By  the  faith  I  have  in  my  Zuccone." 
D.onatello  was  a  prolific  worker,  and  much  of  his  work  re- 


mains in  good  condition  to  attest  his  vividness  of  concep- 
tion, his  noble  strong  ideal,  and  his  beautiful  execution. 
His  most  famous  work  is  the  statue  of  Saint  George,  the 
patron  saint  of  the  sword-makers  and  armorers,  which  he 
made  for  that  guild,  and  which  was  placed  in  a  niche  de- 
signed for  it  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  church  of  San  Mi- 
chcle,  under  which  was  a  bas-relief  representing  the  fight 
of  the  saint  with  the  dragon.  To  protect  it  from  the  action 
of  the  weather,  the  statue  has  been  removed  to  another 
niche  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  building. 

Vasari  makes  Donatello  one  of  the  three  successful  com- 
petitors for  the  gates  of  the  Baptistery — ho  and  Brunel- 
leschi  withdrawing  in  favor  of  Ghiberti.  Another  famous 
work  of  this  master  is  the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Gat- 
tarnelata  (Erasmo  da  Narni,  called  Gattainelata,  a  comlot- 
tiere  (leader)  of  the  Venetian  troops),  made  at  the  command 
of  the  Signoria  of  Venice  for  the  city  of  Padua.  It  stands 
on  the  platform  of  the  church  of  Saint  Antony.  Donatello 
made  a  liron/.e  statue  of  David,  which  is  now  in  the  Museo 
Na/.ionale  (Bargello) ;  a  statue  in  wood  of  Mary  Magdalen 
for  the  Baptistery,  where  it  is  still  to  be  seen  ;  and  a  statue 
of  Judith,  in  a  niche  over  one  of  the  arches  of  the  Poggia 
del  Lanzi,  with  a  crowd  of  other  works,  no  one  of  which  is 
without  interest. 

Donatcllo's  life  has  been  very  entertainingly  written  by 
Vasari.  (See  also  PERKINS'S  "Italian  Sculptors,"  and 
LTBKE,  "History  of  Sculpture,"  a  superficial  book,  but 
useful.  DR.  HANS  SicMi-Kit  began  in  A.  Von  Zahn's  now 
discontinued  "Jahrbiieher  fiir  Kunstwissenschaft,"  3d  year, 
1870,  Part  1,  a  valuable  scries  of  articles:  "Donatello, 
seine  Zeit  und  Schule."  Of  this  only  the  first  part,  "  Erster 
Abschnitt :  Die  Vorlaiifer  Donatello's,"  has  appeared.) 

CLARENCE  COOK. 

Dona'tus,  bishop  of  Casse  Nigrae  in  Numidia,  an  early 
leader  in  the  Donatistic  schism,  but  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Donatus  the  Great,  a  much  abler  man,  who  was  the 
second  schismatic  bishop,  as  noticed  above. 

Donatus  (^Lirs),  an  eminent  Latin  grammarian, 
born  about  333  A.  D.,  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome.  He  was 
the  teacher  of  Saint  Jerome,  who  expressed  a  high  opinion 
of  his  talents.  He  wrote  a  work  on  grammar,  which  was 
commonly  used  in  the  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
word  Donat  became  synonymous  with  yrammor. 

Do'nauworth,  a  walled  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Dan- 
ube, at  the  mouth  of  the  Wernitz,  25  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
Augsburg.  It  was  formerly  a  free  town  of  the  empire,  but 
has  declined  in  importance.  It  has  several  churches  and 
hospitals.  Here  Marlborough  defeated  the  Bavarians  in 
1704,  and  here  the  French  general  Soult  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Austrian  general  Mack  Oct.  6,  1805.  Pop.  3559. 

Do'nax  [from  the  Gr.  adrof,  a  kind  of  fish],  a  genus  of 
bivalve  mollusks  of  triangular  form,  belonging  to  the  Tel- 
linida?.  There  are  forty-five  living  European  and  tropical 
species,  and  thirty  fossil  ones  from  the  eocene  of  Europe  and 
the  IT.  S.  Donax  is  also  the  specific  name  of  a  reed  or 
grass  (Anmdo  Donnx)  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  used 
for  fishing-rods  and  other  purposes. 

Don  Beni'to,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Badnjoz,  near  the  river  Guudisnia,  55  miles  E.  of  Badajoz. 
It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  goods,  wine,  and  oil.  Pop. 
about  14,800. 

Don'caster  (anc.  flanum),  a  market-town  of  England, 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  on  the  river  Don,  35 
miles  S.  of  York.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  and  well  built. 
The  Don  is  here  crossed  by  two  stone  bridges.  Doncastcr 
has  a  fine  parish  church,  a  public  library,  and  a  theatre. 
It  was  burned  by  lightning  in  759  A.  D.  It  is  famous  for 
its  annual  horse-races.  Colonel  St.  Leger  founded  in  1776 
the  stakes,  for  which  the  best  horses  of  England  annually 
contend.  Pop.  in  1871,  18,758. 

Don'dra  Head,  the  most  southern  extremity  of  Cey- 
lon, is  in  lat.  5°  55'  N.,  Ion.  80°  38'  E. 

Donegal'^  a  county  in  the  extreme  N.  W.  part  of  Ire- 
land, province  of  Ulster,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  W.  by 
the  Atlantic,0ccan.  Area,  1859  square  miles.  The  coast- 
line is  395  miles  long,  and  is  deeply  indented  by  many  bays 
and  loughs.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  inoory,  and 
boggy.  About  one-third  of  it  is  arable.  Granite,  De- 
vonian rocks,  and  carboniferous  limestone  are  found  here. 
This  county  has  some  manufactures  of  linen  and  worsted 
hose.  Capital,  Lifford.  Pop.  in  1871,  217,992. 

Donegal,  a  seaport  of  Ireland,  in  the  above  county,  on 
Donegal  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eske,  11  miles  N.  N.  E. 
I  of  Ballyshannon.  It  has  a  harbor  for  vessels  which  draw 
twelve  feet  of  water.  Lat.  54°  39'  N.,  Ion.  8°  6'  W. 

Donegal,  a  township  of  Butler  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  852. 

Donegal,  a  township  of  Washington  CO.,  Pa.  Pop. 
2068. 
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Donegal,  a  post-township  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Pa. 
l'n|..  ISM. 

Donegal,  M.u:vn>sis  ,,r  11791),  earls  of  Donegal 
(1617),  enrls  of  Belfast  (I7«li,  Vi>c,,miM  Chichestcr  and 
Haroiis  Belfast  (Ireland.  111.1:...,  liarons  I'lshcrwiek  (Great 
Britain,  I7'."«,  Han.ns  Emiijdio wen  and  !'.< 
(United  Kin gd" in.  I1-  H  i.  QEOROBH  \MII.ION  CIIII-HKSTKII. 
third  111:1  n | in'.--,  K.  I'.,  (!.  I'.  II.  I1'.  I!.  S..  aide-de-camp  of 
the  queen,  In.rn  l-Yb.  HI,  179s, succeeded  his  father  in  1*11. 

Don't'lson  (ANIHEK.W  JACKSON'),  LL.D.,  an  American 
officer  and  diplomatist,  born  Aug.  25, 1800,  near  Nashville, 
.graduated  at  West  Point  in  1S20.  Hi-  served  (1821- 
L'-)  us  lieutenant  of  engineers  and  as  aido-dc-camp  to  his 
uncle,  Ma.i.-<  !en.  Jackson,  when  governor  of  Florida,  just 
acquired  from  Spain,  lie  rc<i_"ned  from  the  army  Feb.  1, 
1822,  studied  law,  and  became  a  e.itton  planter  near  Nash- 
ville, Tcnn.  During  I're.sident  Jackson's  administration 
i  ISL".I-:'.:!I  he  was  his  efficient  private  secretary;  charg6 
d'idl'aires  to  Texas  ls-14 — 15,  negotiating  its  annexation  to 
the  I'.  S. ;  and  IT.  S.  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Prussia 
1846-49;  and  to  the  federal  government  of  Germany  181-1- 
49.  Soon  after  his  return  from  Europe  he  t>MMM  '-ulietcd 
in  efforts  to  secure,  the  settlement  of  the  slavery  agitation 
LTn.win^  tint  of  the.  acquisition  of  territory  from  Mexico. 
With  strong  national  views  he  became  editor  of  the  "  Wash 
innton  Union"  l8.">l-52,  and  in  1856  the  American  candi- 
dule  for  Vice- President  of  the  U.  S.  After  his  defeat  ho 
retired  altogether  from  public  life,  and  devoted  his  time  to 
planting  interests,  in  Mississippi,  till  hcdied  June  26, 1871, 
at  Memphis,  Tcnn.,  aged  seventy-one. 

GEORGE  W.  CULLUM,  U.  S.  Army. 

DonHson,  Fort,  a  strong  position  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Cumberland  River,  in  Stewart  co.,  Tenn.,  2  miles  below 
Dover,  and  12  miles  E.  of  Fort  Henry.  In  the  early  Part 
of  tho  lato  civil  war  it  was  strongly  fortified  by  the  Con- 
federates. On  Feb.  14,  1862,  this  position,  being  held  by 
Cm.  .1.  li.  Floyd  with  15,000  men,  was  attacked  by  a  fleet 
of  gunboats  under  Commodore  Foote,  who  was  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss.  Meanwhile,  tho  army  of  Gen.  Grant, 
advancing  from  tho  capture  of  Fort  Henry,  successfully 
fought  the  Confederates  outside  their  works.  Floyd  and  a 
large  part  of  his  force  escaped  by  means  of  rafts.  On  tho 
morning  of  the  16th,  Gen.  Buckner,  in  command  of  tho  re- 
maining Confederates,  proposed  terms.  Grant  replied, 
"  No  terms  except  immediate  and  unconditional  surrender 
will  be  accepted.  I  propose  to  move  immediately  upon 
your  works.  On  tho  same  day  the  fort  was  surrendered, 
with  8000  prisoners. 

Doneraile,  VISCOUNTS  (1785),  and  Barons  Doncrailo 
(Ireland,  1786). — HAVES  ST.  LKGER,  fourth  viscount,  born 
Oct.  1, 1818,  and  elected  a  representative  pcerfor  Ireland  in 
1855,  succeeded  his  father  in  1854. 

Do'nots,  a  river  of  Southern  Russia,  the  chief  affluent 
of  tho  Don,  rises  in  the  government  of  Koorsk.  It  flows 
nearly  sonth-eastward,  and  enters  the  Don  40  miles  N.  E. 
of  Novo-Tcherkask.  Length,  about  400  miles. 

Doiiil-niii,  a  river  of  Anam.  enters  the  China  Sea  about 
40  miles  below  the  city  of  Saigon.  It  is  navigable  for  largo 
ships  to  Saigon. 

Dong-nai,  a  town  on  an  affluent  of  tho  above  river,  is 
about  25  miles  N.  E.  of  Saigon. 

Don'gola,  a  province  of  Upper  Nubia,  is  mostly  in- 
cluded between  lat.  18°  and  19°  30'  N.,  and  is  about  150 
inili-s  long.  It  is  a  narrow  plain  intersected  by  the  river 
Nile. 

Dongola,  New,  also  called  Mara'ka,a  town  of  Nu- 
bia, the  capital  of  the  above  province,  is  on  the  left  bank 
of  tho  Nile,  in  lat.  19°  10'  N.,  Ion.  30°  22'  E.  It  is  im- 
portant as  a  military  d6pot  and  as  a  place  of  trade.  Hero 
is  an  indigo-factory.  Pop.  estimated  at  20,000. 

Dongola,  Old,  a  ruined  town  of  Nubia,  on  the  Nile, 
75  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Now  Dongola. 

Dongo'la,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Union  co., 
111.,  on  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.,  26  miles  N.  of  Cairo. 
Pop.  3095. 

Don'iphnn,a  county  which  forms  the  N.  E.  extremity 
of  Kansas.  Area,  391  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  E.  and  E.  by  the  Missouri  River.  The  surface  is  diver- 
sified by  river  "  bottoms  "  and  undulating  prairies  :  the  soil 
is  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  and  lumber  are  produced.  It  is 
intersected  by  tho  St.  Joseph  and  Denver  City  and  the 
Atehison  and  Nebraska  R.  Rs.  Coal  abounds  here.  Capi- 
tal, Troy.  Pop.  13,969. 

Doniphnn,  a  post-village  of  Wayne  township  in  Doni- 

phan  eo..  Kan i  the  Atehison  and   Nebraska  R.  R.  and 

the  Missouri  River,  6  miles  N.  E.  of  Atehison.     Pop. 

Doniphnn,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Ripley  co.,  Mo., 


on   the  Current   River,  about  150  milc«  S.  by  W.  of  SL 
Louis.     Pop.  146. 

Donizet'ti  (GAETAXO),  born  at  BCrgamo  Sept.  :':,, 
IT'.'*,  received  his  musical  education  in  his  native  city  and 
in  llologna;  produced  his  first  opera,  "  Kmi. ••.,"  at  Vienna 
in  1818;  composed  about  thirty  other  operas,  now  forgotten, 
in  the  stylo  of  Rossini ;  entered  a  new  singe  of  develop 
by  his  '-Anna  Bolcna,"  Milan,  1  >.':»,  partly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Bellini,  partly  in  rivalry  with  him;  acquired  n 
European  fame  by  his  "  Lucia  di  Lammcrmoor,"  X:ipl.  -, 
1835;  produced  at  Paris  in  Is|n  ••  |,.,  |.'in,.  ,|ii  Regiment," 
"Poliuto,"  and  ••  I,a  1'avorita,"  at  Vienna  in  1SI1!  "  Linda 
di  Chamouni,"  at  Paris  in  IM-II!  ••  Dun  1'asquale;"  was  in 
1811  struck  by  paralysis,  and  spent  his  last  years  for  the 
most  part  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  lie  died  at  Bergamo  April 
8,  1848. 

Don'jon,  or  Dnn'geon  [from  the  Celtic  dun,  a 
"height "  or  "  hill"],  the  central  building,  tower,  or  keep 
of  an  ancient  castle  or  fortress  of  tho  Middle  Ages.  It  was 
often  erected  on  a  natural  or  artificial  elevation.  The  lower 
story  of  the  donjon  was  used  as  a  prison. 

Don  Juan,  a  mythical  personage,  was,  according  to 
Spanish  tradition,  a  profligate  nobleman  who  killed  in  a 
duel  the  father  of  a  lady  ho  had  attempted  to  seduce.  Hav- 
ing afterwards  invited  to  a  feast  tho  statue  erected  to  his 
victim,  he  challenges  tho  spirit,  whose  existence  ho  denies 
to  manifest  itself  to  him.  Tho  spirit  thereupon  proves  its 
power,  and  condemns  him  to  perdition.  This  story  was 
dramatized  by  Tirso  do  Molina:  it  also  forms  tho  subject 
of  one  of  Molicro's  comedies  and  Mozart's  celebrated  opera, 
and  gives  name  to  one  of  Byron's  most  famous  poems. 

Donkey.    See  Ass. 

Donkey-Engine,  a  small  auxiliary  engine  used  on 
shipboard,  in  factories,  etc.  for  hoisting  and  lowering  goods, 
for  working  tho  ship's  rigging,  raising  anchors,  etc. 

Don  'iiiildsvillc,  a  post-township  of  Abbeville  co.,  S.  C. 
Pop.  1155. 

Donne  (Jonx),  D.  D.,  an  English  poet,  born  in  London 
in  1573.  He  married  a  niece  of  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton, 
and  became  a  priest  of  tho  Anglican  Church,  although  of 
Roman  Catholic  parentage.  Having  gained  distinction  as 
an  eloquent  preacher,  ho  was  appointed  dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
London,  in  1621.  He  wrote  elegies,  satires,  and  other  poems, 
and  belonged  to  the  school  called  "  Metaphysical  Poets," 
whose  works  abound  in  forced  conceits.  Some  of  his  early 
poems  are  very  licentious,  but  many  have  great  poetic 
merits.  His  sermons  are  justly  admired.  Tho  first  com- 

?lete  edition  of  his  poems  was  issued  in  2  vols.,  London, 
872.     Died  Mar.  31,  1631.     (See  IZAAK  WALTOX,  "Life 
of  J.  Donne,"  1640;  H.  ALFORD,  "Life  of  Donne,"  1839.) 

Don'ner  Lake,  a  small  lak»in  Nevada  co.,  Cal.,  near 
the  Central  Pacific  R.  R.,  154  miles  from  Sacramento,  It 
Is  a  place  of  summer  resort.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
tragical  fato  of  a  party  of  overland  emigrants,  led  by  a 
man  named  Donncr,  who  in  tho  winter  of  1846  were  snow- 
bound at  this  point,  and  nearly  all  starved  to  death,  tho 
survivors  having  eaten  the  flesh  of  their  dead  comrades. 

Don'nybrook,  a  parish  and  village  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Dublin.  The  village  is  about  2  miles  S.  E.  of 
Dublin.  It  has  a  magdalen  asylum,  a  dispensary,  a  hos- 
pital for  incurables,  and  a  lunatic  asylum,  called  the  Bloom- 
field  Retreat,  established  by  the  Society  of  Friends.  Here 
is  a  famous  annual  fair,  held  during  the  week  commencing 
Aug.  26.  Pop.  in  1861,  1892. 

Dono'so  Cort6s  (JuAx),  MARQUIS  DE  VALDEGAMAS,  a 
Spanish  writer  and  diplomatist,  born  in  Estremadura  May 
6,  1809.  He  opposed  Don  Carlos,  and  became  secretary  to 
Queen  Isabella  in  1844.  In  1848  he  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Berlin.  He  was  conservative  in  politics,  and  defended 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  his  "  Essay  on  Catholicism, 
Liberalism,  and  Socialism  "  (1851).  He  died  May  3,  1853, 
in  Paris,  whither  ho  had  been  sent  as  minister. 

Dononghmore,  EARLS  or,  and  Viscounts  Suirdale 
(1800),  Barons  Donoughmore  (Ireland,  1783),  Viscounts 
Hutehinson  (United  Kingdom,  1821) — JOBS  LITRE  GEORGK 
HEI.V  Ht-TrniNsox.  fifth  carl,  born  Mar.  2,  1848,  succeeded 
his  father  Feb.  22,  1866. 

Don  Quixo'te  do  la  Man'cha  is  the  title  of  a  cele- 
brated satirical  romance  by  Cervantes,  the  most  celebrated 
book  in  the  whole  Spanish  literature.  First  part  of  it  was 
published  at  Madrid  in  1605;  second  »n  1615;  first  collected 
edition  in  1617.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  the  Academy 
of  Madrid,  in  4  vols.,  in  1780,  reprinted  several  times;  in 
!•!  i  in  5  vols.  with  good  notes.  There  are  about  sixty 
French  translations;  that  by  Viardot,  Paris,  1S36,  is  said 
to  be  the  best.  The  English  translation  by  Mottcux,  the 
German  by  Ludwig  Tieck,  Berlin,  1815,  and  the  Danish 
by  Cbarlolta  Dorothea  Biehl,  Copenhagen,  1776,  are 
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good.  The  famous  illustrations  by  Gustavo  Dorfi,  Paris, 
1863,  have  been  reprinted  in  London,  18C4,  and  in  Berlin, 
1867. 

Doo  (GEORGE  THOMAS),  F.  R.  S.,  a  skillful  English  his- 
torical engraver,  born  in  Surrey  Jan.  6,  1800.  He  became 
historical  engraver  to  Queen  Victoria  in  1842,  and  was 
elected  a  Royal  Academician  in  I860.  Among  his  works 
are  "  Eece  Homo,"  after  Correggio;  "Knox  Preaching," 
after  Wilkie  ;  and  "  Pilgrims  Coining  in  Sight  of  Rome," 
after  Eastlake.  Ho  exhibited  at  the  Great  Exposition  of 
Paris  in  1867  his  engraving  of  "Saint  Augustine  and  Saint 
Monica,"  after  Schcffer. 

Doobov'ka,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  government 
of  Saratof,  on  the  river  Volga,  180  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Saratof. 
It  has  an  active  trade  by  the  river.  Pop.  in  1867,  13,670. 

Doo'little  (JAMES  ROOD),  LL.D.,  born  Jan.  3,  1815,  at 
Hampton,  Washington  CO.,  N.  Y.,  graduated  at  Hobart 
College  in  1834,  was  elected  U.  S.  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin in  1857,  and  re-elected  in  1863.  Mr.  Doolittle  re- 
sides at  Racine,  Wis.,  though  in  legal  partnership  with  his 
son  in  Chicago. 

Doo'ly,  a  county  in  S.  W.  Central  Georgia.  Area,  800 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Flint  River. 
The'  surface  is  level :  the  soil  is  mostly  fertile.  Cotton, 
corn,  and  wool  arc  raised.  Capital,  Vienna.  Pop.  9790. 

Dooly  (JOHN  M.),  a  lawyer  and  judge  of  Georgia, 
greatly  distinguished  in  his  day,  and  the  most  famous  wit 
ever  produced  in  the  State.  His  sayings  and  repartees 
have  formed  the  staple  of  the  raciest  bar  anecdotes  through- 
out the  commonwealth  for  the  last  half  century,  and  are 
likely  to  be  transmitted  in  legendary  tradition,  within  the 
same  sphere,  to  many  generations  hereafter.  Born  in  1772, 
and  died  in  1827. 

Doom  [probably  allied  to  the  verb  "  deem,"  to  "  think," 
to  "judge"],  the  name  formerly  given  to  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, and  to  representations  of  it  in  churches  by  painting 
or  otherwise.  Most  of  these  were  obliterated  in  the  time  of 
Edward  VI.,  but  a  fine  one  still  exists  in  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  at  Coventry. 

Doom  (or  Dum)  Palm  (JTypJiiene  Thebaica),  a  native 
of  Upper  Egypt  and  Central  Africa,  where  it  sometimes 
forms  forests,  growing  even  in  the  deserts.  The  lower  part 
of  the  stem  is  single,  and  invariably  divides  at  a  certain 
height  into  two  branches,  each  of  these  again  being  bifur- 
cated, always  in  two  sets.  The  wood  is  tougher  than  that 
of  most  other  palm  trees.  It  has  fan-shaped  leaves, 
globular  fruit  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  with  the  outer 
skin  red,  enclosing  a  thin  spongy  substance  which  re- 
sembles gingerbread.  From  this  substance,  which  forms 
an  article  of  food,  it  has  been  called  the  gingerbread  tree. 
Ornaments  are  made  from  ihe  hard,  semi-transparent  kernel 
of  the  fruit.  This  tree  produces  the  gum  resin  called 
Egyptian  bdellium,  and  its  fibre  is  made  into  ropes  which 
are  dyed  black. 

Dooms'day  Book,  or  Domesday  Book,  often 
called  simply  Domesday,  the  name  of  an  ancient  record 
of  England  containing  a  statistical  account  of  the  state  of 
that  country,  made  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  the  year 
1086.  Several  of  the  northern  counties  were  not  included 
in  this  account.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  not  precisely 
known,  but  it  seems  to  indicate  the  absolute  authority  of 
the  book  in  doom  or  decision  on  matters  of  which  it  treats. 
The  original  record,  in  two  parts,  the  "Great"  and  "Lit- 
tle Domesday,"  is  still  preserved  at  Westminster.  It  was 
also  known  as  the  Liber  Regis,  or  the  "King's  Book;"  the 
Scriptnra  Thesauri  llegia,  or  "  Record  of  the  King's  Treas- 
ury;" the  Liber  Censnalis  Anylite,  or  "Rate  Book  of  Eng- 
land," etc.  This  work  is  very  comprehensive  and  minute, 
and  forms  the  basis  of  all  historical  accounts  of  those  times. 
It  was  the  first  great  English  record  published  at  the  cost 
of  the  nation,  and  appeared  in  two  folios,  printed  with 
types  cast  for  the  purpose.  It  was  ten  years  in  passing 
through  the  press,  being  completed  in  1783;  and  later  sup- 
plementary records  have  been  since  published.  Several 
other  ancient  English  records  are  known  as  Domeiilays. 
For  example,  the  registers  of  the  visitations  and  inquisi- 
tions made  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  London 
(1181-1222),  were  published  in  1857  by  the  Carndcn  Society 
as  the  "  Domesday  of  St.  Paul's." 

Doon,  a  river  of  Scotland,  rises  in  Ayrshire,  flows 
nearly  north-westward,  and  enters  the  Frith  of  Clyde  2 
miles  S.  of  Ayr.  It  is  30  miles  long,  and  passes  through 
picturesque  scenery.  The  Doon  has  been  immortalized  by 
the  poet  Burns.  Loch  Doon,  an  expansion  of  this  river,  is 
5  miles  long,  and  is  enclosed  by  mountains. 

Doon,  a  post-village  of  Lyon  co.,  la.   It  has  one  weekly 
newspaper. 
Door  [a  word  etymologically  related  to  the  Dutch  door, 


"  through,"  the  prominent  idea  being  that  of  a  "  place  to 
go  through  "],  the  panel  of  wood  or  other  material  by  which 
the  entrance  of  a  house,  etc.  is  opened  or  closed.  Doors 
arc  of  different  kinds,  the  most  common  being  made  to 
move  on  hinges.  Others,  called  sliding  doors,  are  moved 
on  rollers.  A  trap-door  opens  vertically  over  a  hole  in  a 
roof  or  floor,  while  a  jib-door  is  made  even  with  the  wall, 
and  concealed  as  nearly  as  possible.  Doors  are  also  made 
of  bronze,  iron,  and  stone. 

In  architecture,  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  or- 
namentation of  doors.  Perhaps  the  finest  example  in  the 
U.  S.  of  ornate  doors  is  nflbrdcd  in  the  bronze  doors  of  the 
old  Representatives'  Hall  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
which  were  cast  in  Munich,  and  are  covered  with  beautiful 
historical  and  emblematic  figures. 

Door,  a  county  in  the  N.  E.  of  Wisconsin,  is  a  narrow 
peninsula  between  Lake  Michigan  and  Green  Bay,  and  is 
surrounded  by  water  on  all  sides  except  the  S.  Area,  400 
square  miles.  Grain  and  wool  are  the  chief  products. 
Capital,  Sturgeon  Bay.  Pop.  4919. 

Doo'ra,  or  Dhnrra,  called  also  Indian  Millet  (.W- 
ghum  vulijare),  a  kind  of  grain  much  cultivated  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Southern  Europe.  The  genus  differs  from 
Andropoijim  in  having  hermaphrodite  spikelets  and  glumes, 
with  three  small  teeth  at  the  end.  The  species  are  mostly 
tall,  broad-leaved  annual  grasses,  with  large  panicles,  and 
strong  culms  containing  a  sweet  and  juicy  pith.  The  doora 
(sometimes  called  jowaree  in  India)  has  grain  somewhat 
larger  than  mustard-seed ;  it  yields  abundant  crops,  and 
the  stalks  and  leaves  are  food  for  cattle  and  horses.  The 
sugar-grass  or  Chinese  sugar-cane  (Sorffkttm  saccharattini), 
a  sugar-producing  plant,  has  been  introduced  into  the  U.  S. 
and  cultivated  with  success.  The  Caffer  corn  (Son/lium 
Caffrorum)  is  chiefly  valued  as  food  for  horses.  The  doora 
grows  well  in  the  U.  S.,  but  has  not  been  found  profitable 
for  culture. 

Doorak',  a  town  of  Persia,  in  Khoozistan,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Doorak  and  Jerahi  rivers,  is  about  200  miles 
S.  W.  of  Ispahan.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk  handker- 
chiefs. Pop.  about  8000. 

Doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  U.  S.  At  the  commencement  of  each  Congress  a 
doorkeeper  is  elected  viva  voce,  and  he  continues  in  office 
until  a  successor  is  qualified.  He  takes  the  usual  oath  of 
office,  with  the  addition  that  he  will  keep  the  secrets  of  the 
House.  His  general  duties  are  those  described  as  apper- 
taining to  the  same  officer  in  the  Senate.  He  keeps  hung 
up  at  each  entrance-door  of  the  Representatives'  chamber 
printed  lists  of  those  entitled  to  enter,  so  that  visitors  may 
understand  his  duties  and  their  privileges.  The  galleries 
of  both  houses  are  open  to  all  orderly  people ;  the  diplomatic 
corps,  the  reporters,  the  ladies,  and  gentlemen  without 
them,  having  separate  entrances  and  divisions  assigned 
them.  His  salary  is  $2592.  (See  GILLET,  "  Federal  Gov- 
ernment," 1872.) 

Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate  of  the  U.  S.  The 
sergeant-at-arms  of  the  Senate  is,  ex  officio,  doorkeeper  to 
that  body,  having  an  assistant  doorkeeper  to  aid  him  in 
performing  his  duties,  and  who,  in  fact,  acts  as  doorkeeper. 
He  keeps  the  doors  of  the  Senate,  and  announces  from  them 
messages  from  the  President  and  House  of  Representatives, 
As  doorkeeper  he  appoints  superintendents  of  the  folding- 
room  and  document-room,  messengers,  pages,  folders,  and 
laborers,  and  discharges  various  duties  not  enumerated  in 
the  rules.  He  folds  and  distributes  extra  documents,  fur- 
nishes members  with  printed  bills,  reports,  and  other  docu- 
ments, conveys  messages  for  members,  and  keeps  the  hall, 
galleries,  and  committee-rooms  in  order.  The  assistant 
doorkeeper's  salary  is  $2592.  (See  GILLET,  "Federal 
Government,"  1872.) 

Doorn'boom  ("thorn  tree,"  Acacia  liorrida),  a  tree 
growing  abundantly  in  South  Africa,  so  named  by  the 
Dutch  on  account  of  its  sharp  and  numerous  spines.  Its 
usual  height  is  about  thirty  feet,  and  the  wood  is  valued 
for  building. 

Doos'tee,  a  river  of  Belooehistan,  enters  the  Arabian 
Sea  in  lat.  25°  15'  N.,  Ion.  61°  50'  E.  It  is  nearly  9UO  miles 
long,  but  is  shallow  in  all  parts  of  its  course. 

Dore,  Mont,  a  group  of  high  mountains  in  Auvergne, 
France,  in  the  department  of  Puy  de  Dome.  They  are  of 
volcanic  formation.  The  highest  summit  is  the  Pie  de 
Saney,  which  has  an  altitude  of  6190  feet. 

Do'ra,  a  township  of  Moultrie  co.,  III.     Pop.  924. 

Do'ra  Balte'a  (anc.  J)uria  Major),  a  river  of  Italy,  in 
Piedmont,  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  and 
enters  the  Po  near  Cresccntino.  Length,  about  90  miles. 

Dorft'ma,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Xedjed,  30  miles  N.  E. 
of  Derayeh.  The  caravans  moving  between  Persia  and 
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Mecca  halt  here  to  obtain  supplies.  It  was  taken  in  1818 
by  Ibrahim  I'a.-ha.  who  killed  nearly  all  the  inhabitants. 
Pop.  about  81)00. 

Dor'rus  Soci'ety,  a  benevolent  association  of  ladies. 

usually  "I    ili'1   same  congregation.  fur  I  lie  purpose  of  pro- 

-   the   poor  witb  clothing.     It  is  no  calleil  from  Arts 

ix.  .'!'.!:    "  Ami    nil    the  willows,    stooil    by    Illiu    weeping.  anil 

showing  tin1  cunts  and  garments  which  Dorcas,  nuiiic  while 
she  was  with  thrm." 

Dor'chcster  (anr.   ltn>-nf>i-arin  and    llnrinnm}t  a  town 
anil  parlianicii':!  rv  borough  of  Kngland,  the  rupilnl  of  Dor- 
setshire, is  on  Ihr   river   Krome,  ami  on  thr  South    lioun-, 
115  miles  W.  S.  \V.  uf  London   and  7  miles  t'rnui  tin 
lish  Channrl.       It  si-nils  two  lilrliihrrs  to    1'arlialiirlit.      The 

Suii'h  we-tcrn    Kailwuy  connects   it   with   London  on   the  i 
one  hand  and  Weymouth  on  thr  other.     Hero  are  the  re-  j 
mains  of  the  most  perfect  Honiiin  amphitheatre  in  England, 
IMS  tcet  long  and  163  feet  wide.     Pop.  in  1871,  6915. 

Dorchester,  a  county  of  Canada,  in  the  E.  part  of 
Quebec,  bordering  on  the  S'ate  of  Maine.  It  is  partly 
drained  by  the  Chaudicre  Kiver.  I'op.  in  1*71,  17,779. 

Dorchester,  a  river-port  and  capital  of  Westmoreland 
co.,  New  Brunswick,  is  on  the  Memracook  Kiver,  near  its 
month,  and  on  the  Intercolonial  li  ail  way.  115  miles  E.  N.  E. 
of  St.  John.  Large  ships  can  ascend  from  the  Bay  of 
Fundv  to  this  place,  which  has  an  active  trade.  Gas-coal 
and  building-stone  are  largely  exported.  It  has  a  court- 
house. jail,  and  many  fine  buildings.  Pop.  including 
Dorchester  township,  5617. 

Dorchester,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  Maryland.  Area, 
about  771)  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  tbo 
Chesapeake  Hay,  on  the  N.  by  the  Choptunk  Kiver,  and  on 
the  S.  K.  by  the  Nantieoke.  Both  of  these  rivers  are 
navigable.  The  surface  is  level  ;  the  soil  productive. 
Wheat,  corn,  fruit,  timber,  fish,  and  oysters  lire  exported. 
Capital,  Cambridge.  Pop.  19,458. 

Dorchester,  a  former  town  of  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  on 
Massachusetts  P.ay,  I  miles  S.  of  Boston.  It  was  annexed 
in  isiiil  to  tin-  city  of  Boston,  of  which  it  forms  the  sixteenth 
w:ml.  It  contains  a  national  bank,  and  several  paper- 
mills,  iron-foundries,  and  other  manufactories. 

Dorchester,  a  post-township  of  Grafton  co.,  N.  IT. 
It  has  manufactures  of  lumber  and  furniture.  Pop.  089. 

Dordogne,  a  department  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  France, 
has  an  area  of  8545  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the 
river  Dordogne.  The  surface  is  divcrsilird  liy  hills,  marshes, 
and  fertile  valleys.  The  soil  is  generally  sandy.  ' 
nuts  and  wine  arc  among  the  staple  productions.  Hero 
are  mines  of  coal,  copper,  and  iron,  and  quarries  of  marble 
and  alabaster.  It  has  manufactures  of  paper,  brandy, 
hosiery,  and  iron.  Capital,  Pcriguoux.  Pop.  in  1872, 
480,141. 

Dordogne,  a  river  rising  in  the  S.  central  part  of 
France,  flows  nearly  westward  through  the  departments  of 
Correzc,  Lot,  and  Dordogne,  and  enters  the  Garonne  13 
miles  X.  of  Bordeaux.  It  is  about  220  miles  long,  and  is 
navigable  for  150  miles. 

Dordrecht.     See  DORT. 

Dore  (I'Ai-i.  GI-STAVE),  a  French  painter  and  designer, 
born  at  Strasburg  Jan.  (i,  1*1!:!.  He  was  educated  at  Paris, 
and  in  1848  made  his  first  public  appearance  as  an  artist 
with  some  pen-and-ink  drawings  sent  to  the  Salon.  His 
first  successes  were  obtained  by  his  paintings,  chiefly  of 
landscape  subjects,  but  in  Is.Vl  he  illustrated  an  edition  of 
"  Rabelais,"  and  in  1856  published  a  series  of  designs  illus- 
trating the  story  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  by  which  per- 
formances the  public  attention  was  strongly  directed  to- 
wards him.  In  the  same  year  (1856)  he  illustrated  an 
edition  of  Balzac's  "  Contcs  Drolatiques,"  which  is  the 
work  that  shows  all  his  powers  iu  their  fullest  and  freest 
exercise.  One  would  say  that  the  stories  were  written  for 
the  designs,  so  perfectly  do  these  follow  and  reflect  the  au- 
dacious indecencies  of  that  most  libertine  of  books.  Mean- 
while, Dor6  was  making  himself  known  in  a  wider  ami 
happiercirclc  with  his  designs  for  Perrault's  "  Fairy  Talcs" 
(ISIil),  "Don  Quixote"  (1SB3),  the  "  Travels  in'tlie  Py- 
renees" of  Taine  (1859),  which  has  just  been  translated 
and  published  with  Pore's  designs  in  New  York  (lS7:;i. 
and  the  "Fables"  of  La  Fontaine  (18(>7).  These  works 
were  suited  to  the  artist's  talent,  but  he  overleaped  the 
saddle  when  his  ambition  led  him  to  try  to  illustrate  Iiante 
and  the  Bible.  Though  his  designs  t'nr  these  works  cre- 
ated a  wide  interest,  and  it  was  lelt  that  he  showed  a  great 
deal  of  facility  and  felicity  in  his  inventions,  yet  it  was 
also  felt  that  they  were  wholly  inadequate.  and  they  have 
failed  of  any  lasting  Kiieecss.  Indeed,  they  were 

ublishers'  ventures,  and  of  late  years   Dorfi  has  come  to 

e  a  mere  hack  worker.     His   "  Rabelais,"  however,  pub- 
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lished  in  1873,  an  enlarged  issue  of  his  early  work,  shows 

him  more  at  home  in  his  proper  field.      Ii  -•  was 

laid  h"ld  of  by  Knglish  publishers,  who  persuaded  him  to 
illustrate  Tcniiy  ."a  work  of  w  hose  \  cry  ex- 

i.-tenec,  and  naturally,  the  Frenchman  "a-  ignorant,  and 
into  the  spirit  of  which  ho  was  powerless  to  enter.  The 
work  was  an  unhappy  failure,  norf-  is  one  of  the  most 
prolific  designers  that  ever  lived,  but  it  would  be  unfair  to 
rolireal  the  I'act  thill  lie  owes  niH''li  '  l! 

admirable  wood-engravers  who  have  translated  him  to  the 
public.  In  these  nuaawiTI  publications  Pisiin  and  Pu- 
rnout  and  (iaurhard  have  created  a  new  era  in  the  art  of 
engnn  ing  on  wood.  CI.AIIKM  i:  COOK. 

Doree  [Fr.  •/"/•'• .  '•  gilded  "],  the  name  of  several  species 
of  fish  of  the  genus  Xi-nt.  The  one  most  common  on  the 
British  coasts  i,-  '/.>  n*  fnber,  commonly  called  John  dory,  a 
corruption  of  the  Kreneh  j-nnn  </,,,-,',•  i  golden  yellow).  Its 
color  N  dusky  green,  tinged  with  gold  ;  the  head  is  large, 
and  on  each  side  of  its  body  is  a  dark  oval  spot.  It  is 
highly  prized  by  epicures. 

Do'ria,  the  name  of  one  of  the  four  most  noble  and 
powerful  families  of  Genoa.  It  was  attached  to  the  Ghibcl- 
line  party.  In  I :>:!'.)  the  families  of  Doria.  Spinola.  (iri 
nnildi,  and  Fieschi,  which  had  by  their  rivalry  long  troubled 
the  republic,  were  exiled.  —  P A CAN i  NO  Doit! A,  a  famous  (icn- 
oese  admiral,  gained  a  naval  victory  over  the  Venetian  ad- 
miral Pisani  in  1352. 

Doria  (AXDREA),  a  celebrated  <;.noe§e  admiral  and 
patriot,  born  at  Oneglia  No\ .  .'ill,  I  H'.s,  is  called  the  restorer 
of  Genoese  liberty.  He  entered  the  Fnnch  navy  about 
1490,  gained  the  rank  of  admiral,  and  commanded  with 
success  the  fleet  of  Francis  I.  in  the  war  against  Charles  V. 
In  1524  he  defeated  the  imperial  fleet  near  Marseilles.  He 
also  captured  Genoa,  from  which  he  expelled  the  Adorni. 
In  1528  he  abandoned  tho  service  of  Francis  I.,  and  be- 
came an  ally  and  adherent  of  Charles  V.,  on  tho  condition 
that  Genoa  should  bo  a  free  and  independent  state.  Ho 
entered  Genoa  in  1529,  was  welcomed  by  the  citizens,  and 
gave  them  a  free  constitution,  which  remained  in  vigor 
until  the  republic  ceased  to  exist.  Ho  afterwards  actod  as 
admiral  in  the  service  of  the  emperor,  and  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Turks  near  Patras  in  I  :>'•'-.  In  1  f>'!5  ho  contributed 
greatly  to  the  conquest  of  Tunis.  Charles  V.  gave  him 
the  title  of  prince  of  Mclfi.  Doria  died  without  issue  at 
Genoa  Nov.  15,  1560.  (See  CARLO  SIOONIO,  "  Do  Vita  ct 
Gestis  A.  Dorise,"  1586;  RICHER,  "Vic  d'Andrfi  Doria," 
1789.) 

Do'rians  [Gr.  Aupui<],oneof  tho  four  principal  branches 
or  tribes  of  tho  ancient  Hellenic  people,  claimed  that,  they 
were  descended  from  Dorus,  a  son  of  Hellen.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  originally  lived  in  Doris,  from  which  they 
migrated  to  the  Peloponnesus,  where  they  founded  Sparta, 
Argos,  and  Messenia.  The  migration  of  the  Dorians  to 
the  Peloponnesus,  which  is  called  the  return  of  the  Hcracli- 
d;e,  and  forms  a  celebrated  epoch  in  ancient  chronology,  is 
said  to  have  occurred  soon  after  the  siege  of  Troy,  in  il04 
B.  C.  Dorian  colonies  were  planted  in  Crete,  Sicily,  and 
Asia  Minor.  The  Dorians  were  the  most  powerful  and 
warlike  of  the  Hellenic  tribes.  They  used  a  peculiar  dia- 
lect, called  tho  Doric.  They  surpassed  tho  lonians  in 
solidity  and  earnestness  of  character,  but  were  less  refined 
and  ingenious.  (See  K.  0.  Mf  I.I.KR,  "  Die  Dorier,"  2  vols., 
1824;  3ded.  3  vols.,  1844;  CunTil'S,  "History  of  Greece.") 

Dor'ic  Di'alect,  one  of  the  principal  dialects  of  the 
ancient  Greek  language,  took  its  name  from  the  Dorians, 
among  whom  it  was  the  principal  dialect  used.  It  was  dis- 
tinguished by  its  strength  and  tho  broadness  of  its  sounds, 
and  was  much  less  finished  than  the  Attic  and  Ionic* 

Doric  Order,  one  of  tho  orders  of  classic  architecture, 
takes  its  name  from  the  Dorians,  its  possible  inventors.  It 
is  popularly  considered  the  oldest  of  the  Greek  orders,  hut 
Fergusson,  Viollet-le-Duc,  and  other  scholars  think  the 
Ionic  or  Ionian  style  was  brought  curlier  from  Asia  into 
Greece.  However  it  may  have  been — whether  the  earlier 
buildings  were  built  of  wood  and  so  perished,  or  whether 
the  style  was  simply  abandoned  for  the  severer  Doric — it 
is  certain  that  tho  Greeks  showed  a  marked  preference  for 
the  Doric,  and  used  it  iu  all  the  buildings  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge  from  their  remains,  until  the  time 
of  the  Homan  conquest.  The  order  is  characterized  by  an 
air  of  dignity  and  strength.  The  true  Doric  column  rc-t- 
upon  a  stylobate  of  three  courses,  together  equal  to  one  in- 
ferior diameter  of  the  shaft,  which  is  itself  from  four  to  six 
diameters  in  height.  Its  superior  diameter  is  three-fourths 
of  the  inferior,  the  latter  being  the  unit  of  measure.  This 
diminution  is  reached  by  an  cnta-is  or  Alight  curve.  Doric 
columns  generally  have  twenty  shallow  '  irated 

by  a  sharp  edge.  The  capital  is  about  half  a  diameter  in 
height,  composed  of  an  abacus,  resting  upon  an  echinus 
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of  variable  proportions.     The  columns  incline  slightly  in- 
wards towards  the  main  building.     The  architrave,  frieze, 


Doric  Order. 

and  cornice  were  ornamented  with  simple  yet  beautiful 
mouldings  of  various  forms. 

REVISED  BY  CLARENCE  COOK. 

Do'ris  [from  the  Gr.  Aupis,  the  name  of  a  daughter  of 
Nereus],  a  genus  of  marine  gasteropodous  mollusks  belong- 
ing to  the  section  Nudibranchiata.  They  are  found  mostly 
in  southern  seas,  but  several  species  are  native  on  northern 
coasts.  They  have  an  oval  body  j  the  mouth  is  a  proboscis 
with  two  tentacula,  and  the  vent  is  encircled  by  branched 
gills.  They  are  sometimes  called  sea-lemons. 

Do'ris  [Awpi's],  a  small  district  of  ancient  Greece,  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Thessaly,  and  on  the  other  sides  by 
Locris,  Phocis,  and  JStolia.  The  surface  is  mountainous. 
The  people  were  called  DORIANS  (which  see).  Doris  is  now 
an  eparchy  in  the  government  of  Phocis. — The  name  Doms 
is  also  given  by  some  ancient  writers  to  that  part  of  Caria 
which  was  occupied  by  Dorian  colonists  and  their  de- 
scendants. 

Dor'mant  [present  part,  of  the  Fr.  dormir,  to  "sleep"], 
in  heraldry,  a  sleeping  animal,  with  its  head  resting  on  its 
fore  paws,  as  a  lion  durmant. 

Dormant  Animals.    See  HYBERHATIOW. 

Dor'mer  [probably  from  the  Fr.  dormir  (Lat.  dormio, 
dormire),  to  "  sleep,"  because  it  lighted  sleeping  apart- 
ments], or  Dormer  Window,  also  written  Dorment  or 
I >o nil iir,  a  window  inserted  on  the  inclined  plane  of  the 
roof  of  a  house,  the  frame  being  placed  nearly  vertically 
with  the  rafters.  It  is  often  used  for  the  purpose  of  light- 
ing the  attic  or  garret  of  modera  dwelling-houses. 

Dor'mouse  [a  contraction  of  dormant  mouse,  because 
the  animal  is  dormant  in  winter],  a  small  rodent  animal  of 
the  genus  Myoxis,  regarded  as  a  connecting  link  between 
the  Sciuridae  (squirrels)  and  the  Muridse  (mice,  etc.).  Each 
jaw  contains  four  molar  teeth  on  each  side ;  there  are  no 
cheek-pouches ;  each  of  the  fore  paws  has  four  toes  and  a 
rudimentary  thumb,  and  they  have  five  toes  on  the  hind 
feet.  They  have  ears  like  mice ;  their  fur  is  soft  and  fine, 
and  the  tail  long.  They  are  mostly  natives  of  Southern 
Europe.  The  muscardino  or  red  dormouse  (Myoxis  arel- 
lanarint)  is  the  only  British  species.  The  fat  dormouse 
(Myoxt'a  (/Us)  is  about  the  size  of  a  rat,  of  a  brown-gray 
color,  with  a  bushy  tail.  It  is  prized  as  food  by  the  Italians. 
The  garden  dormouse  (Myoxin  nitela)  is  found  in  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  Europe.  It  is  often  injurious  to  fruit  trees. 
They  all  remain  dormant  the  greater  part  of  the  winter. 
Dora  (JOHASN  AI.WUECHT  BERNIIARD),  a  German  Orient- 


alist, born  in  Saxe-Coburg  Mar.  II,  1805.  Ho  became  in 
1843  the  chief  librarian  of  the  imperial  library  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

Dorn'birn,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Tyrol,  about  7  miles 
S.  of  Brcgenz,  which  is  on  Lake  Constance.  The  men  arc 
mostly  carpenters,  employed  in  the  construction  of  wooden 
houses,  which  are  exported.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton 
fabrics.  Pop.  in  1869,  8486. 

Dor'ner  (ISAAC  ATGUST),  D.  D.,  an  eminent  Protestant 
theologian,  born  in  Wiirtembcrg  June  20,  1809.  He  was 
educated  at  Tubingen,  and  became  professor  of  theology  at 
Tiihingen  (18:!8),  Kiel  (1839),  Konigsberg  (1840),  Bonn  in 
1847,  and  at  Berlin  in  1857.  Ho  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
a  "  History  of  the  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Per- 
son of  Christ"  (1839),  and  an  able  work  entitled  "History 
of  Protestant  Theology,  especially  in  Germany"  (1867). 
He  visited  the  U.  S.  in  1873  as  a  delegate  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 

Dor'nic,  Dornick,  or  Dor'nock  [from  DoornH; 
Flemish  for  Tournay],  the  name  of  a  kind  of  figured  linen 
of  coarse  qualify,  originally  made  at  Tournay. 

Dor'noch,  a  royal  burgh  of  Scotland,  capital  of  the 
county  of  Sutherland,  is  on  an  inlet  of  the  sea  called 
Dornoch  Frith,  14  miles  N.'  of  Cromarty.  It  has  an  old 
cathedra],  which  was  restored  by  the  duchess  of  Sutherland 
in  1837.  Pop.  in  1871,  G25. 

Do'rogoboozh',  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Smolensk,  on  the  river  Dnieper,  about  55  miles  E.  X.  E. 
of  Smolensk.  The  Russians  here  defeated  the  French  in 
Oct.,  1812.  Pop.  7865. 

Dorosma,  a  town  of  Central  Hungary,  in  Little  Cu- 
inania,  6  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Szeged.  Pop.  in  1870,  9688. 

Dorp,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  Rhine  province,  on  the 
\\~upper,  has  iron,  steel,  and  paper  factories.  Pop.  in  1871, 
10,690. 

Dor'pat,  or  Dcrpt  [Russ.  1'oonV/],  a  town  of  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Livonia,  is  on  the  river  Embach,  138 
miles  N.  E.  of  Riga.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  a  stono 
bridge  across  the  river.  The  old  ramparts  have  been  con- 
verted into  gardens  and  public  promenades.  Here  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  founded  in  1632  a  university  which  became 
a  large  and  celebrated  institution.  Nearly  all  the  lectures 
at  the  university  are  given  in  the  German  language,  but 
the  Russian  government  is  making  great  efforts  to  substi- 
tute the  Russian  for  the  German.  Struve  and  Madler  have 
successively  directed  the  astronomical  observatory  of  Dor- 
pat,  which  their  labors  have  made  famous.  The  town  has 
a  gymnasium.  Dorpat  was  founded  in  1030,  became  an  im- 
portant towu,  sank  into  decay,  but  revived  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century.  It  was  captured  by  the  Swedes  in  1625, 
and  by  the  Russians  in  1704.  Pop.  20,780. 

Dorr,  a  township  of  Mcllenry  co.,  111.     Pop.  2(581. 

Dorr,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Allegan  co.,  Mich., 
on  the  Kalamazoo  Allegan  and  Grand  Rapids  E.  R.,  18 
miles  S.  of  Grand  Rapids.  Total  pop.  1518. 

Dorr  (BKXJAMIN),  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Salisbury,  Mass., 
Mar.  22, 1796.  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1817,  studied  law 
and  then  theology,  was  ordained  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
ministry  in  1820,  was  a  rector  in  Lansingburg,  Watcrford, 
and  Utica,  N.Y.,  general  agent  for  the  domestic  committee 
of  the  Board  of  Missions  (1835-37),  and  afterwards  rector 
of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia.  He  published,  besides 
other  works,  "The  Churchman's  Manual,"  "  Recognition 
of  Friends  in  Another  World,"  "  Travels  in  Egypt,  the 
Holy  Land,"  etc.  Died  Sept.  18,  1869. 

Dorr  (THOMAS  WILLIAM),  born  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  Nov. 
5, 1805,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1823,  was  a  Democrat  and 
a  leader  of  the  suffrage  party.  Under  the  old  charter  the 
right  to  vote  was  limited  to  men  who  possessed  a  certain 
amount  of  real  estate,  and  to  their  eldest  sons.  In  1841  the 
suffrage  party  formed  a  new  constitution,  and  chose  Mr. 
Dorr  governor  of  the  State.  His  official  action  was  resisted 
in  May,  1842,  by  the  government  chosen  according  to  the 
old  charter.  Dorr  was  arrested,  convicted  of  treason,  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  but  he  was  pardoned  in 
1847.  Died  Dec.  27,  1854. 

Dor'rancc,  a  post-township  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
646. 

Dor'relitcs,the  followers  of  a  man  named  Dorrel,  who 
lived  in  Leyden,  Mass.,  and  who  claimed  to  be  equal  to 
Christ  and  invulnerable ;  but  having  been  soundly  beaten 
by  one  of  his  hearers,  his  congregation  was  at  once  dis- 
persed. 

D'Orsay  (ALFRED  GCILLAUME  GABRIEL),  COUNT,  a 
French  artist  and  leader  of  fashion,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1798.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Lord  Blcssington  in 
1827,  but  subsequently  separated  from  her,  and  became 
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tin:  intimate  friend  nl'  l.a.h    l;!i --in^'tini.     ll\-   wit,  mmn- 
n-  r>.  amiatiiliu ,  ami  hrilliant  tali-ni-   made   him  very  pop- 
ular in  tin-  Booiaty  of  London.     Died  at  1'aris  .  \mr.  1,  1s.'-', 
Dorse    (Mm-rliim   i-iilliiriiu),  a   fish   sometimes   called 


lialtic  Cod,  from  the  great  numbers  found  in  the  north- 
as.     It  is  less  in  size  than  the  cod,  and  differs  from  it 
also  in  having  a  longer  upper  jaw. 

Dor'set,  a  county  in  the  8.  part  of  England,  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Somerset  und  Wiltshire,  ou  the  K.  by  Hamp- 
shire, on  the  S.  li\  the  English  Channel,  aud  on  the  W.  by 
lh-\  onshirc.  Area,  '.i>s  sijn.tre  miles.  The  surface  is  partly 
hilly  and  occupied  by  chalk-downs.  The  chief  rivers  are 
the  Kromo  and  the  Stour.  Among  the  mineral  resources 
are  chalk,  china  clay,  and  the  celebrated  Portland  building- 
atone.  The  chalk-downs  or  hills  produce  fme  pasture,  on 
which  vast  numbers  of  Southdowu  sheep  feed.  Dorset  is 
mainly  a  pastoral  county,  and  exports  cattle,  sheep,  butter, 
and  cheese.  The  chief  towns  arc  Dorchester  (the  capital), 
1'oolc,  Bridport,  Weymouth,  and  Shaftesbury.  Pop.  in 
1871,  195,544. 

Dorset,  a  post-township  of  Ashtnhula  co.,  0.    Pop.  372. 

Dorset,  a  post-township  of  Beunington  co.,  Vt.,  on  the 
Harlem  Extension  R.  K.,  22  miles  S.  of  Rutland.  It  has 
manufactures  of  lumber,  marble,  leather,  boxes,  tuba,  etc. 
Pop.  21!).'i. 

Dorset  (CHARLES  Sackville),  K.  O.,  SIXTH  KARL  OF, 
an  English  courtier  and  wit,  born  in  1637,  was  a  son  of 
Richard,  the  tilth  earl  of  Dorset.  He  was  brave,  witty, 
and  generous,  aud  had  superior  taleuts,  but  was  indolent 
and  unambitious.  His  popular  qualities  rendered  him 
a  general  favorite.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  patron  of 
literary  men,  and  bestowed  his  bounty  with  equal  judgment 
and  liberality.  Dryden  was  one  of  the  authors  who  enjoyed 
his  hounty.  Lord  Dorset  was  appointed  lord  chamberlain 
by  William  IH.  in  Itisy.  He  wrote  several  admired  satires 
and  sougs.  Died  Jan.  16,  1706. 

Dorset  (THOMAS  Sackville),  K.  ().,  FIRST  EARL  OF,  an 
English  state-man  and  poet,  born  in  1536.  Ho  wrote  a 
tragedy  entitled  "'  Gorboduc,  or  Ferrex  and  Porrex  "  ( 1661), 
which  was  praised  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  also  the  "  In- 
duction to  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates."  He  received  the 
title  of  Lord  Buckhurst  in  1566,  and  was  sent  as  minister 
to  France  in  1571).  In  l.V.i'J  ho  succeeded  Lord  Burlcigh 
as  lord  treasurer  of  England.  He  was  afterwards  created 
earl  of  Dorset  by  James  I.  He  died  April  19,  1608,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Robert. 

Dor'sey  (Jons  SYNG),  M.  D.,  an  American  physician, 
born  in  Philadelphia  Dec.  23,  1783,  was  a  nephew  of  Dr. 
Physick.  He  studied  in  London  and  Paris,  and  became  in 
1813  professor  of  matoria  medica  in  the  University  of 
IVnnsvlvania.  He  published  "  Elements  (if  Surgery" 
(1813),  which  was  highly  esteemed.  Died  Nov.  12,  1818. 

Dort,  also  called  Dor'drecht  [Lat.  lionlmrum],  a 
fortified  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  South  Holland,  is  on 
an  island  in  the  Mouse.  10  miles  S.  E.  of  Rotterdam.  It 
is  traversed  by  canals,  is  accessible  to  large  ships,  and 
has  an  active  trade  in  grain,  flax,  timber,  and  salt  lish. 
Here  are  shipbuilding  docks,  sugar-refineries,  saw-mills, 
and  manufactures  of  tobacco,  white  lead,  etc.  In  1421  a 
terrible  inundation  destroyed  seventy  villages,  and  con- 
verted the  ground  where  Dort  stands  into  nn  island.  The 
Synod  of  Dort  met  here  in  1618,  and  condemned  the  doc- 
trines of  Arminius.  Pop.  in  1870,  25,359. 

Dort'mund,  a  walled  town  of  Prussia,  in  Westphalia, 
on  the  Emlischer  and  ou  the  Cologne  ami  Mindeu  Kail 
way,  47  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Cologne.  It  has  several  fine 
churches,  three  hospitals,  a  Protestant  gymnasium,  and 
a  realschule;  also  manufactures  of  cotton,  linen  and  wool- 
len fabrics,  cutlery,  and  nails.  It  was  a  city  of  the  Han- 
scatic  League,  and  was  the  chief  scat  of  the  Velnnic  Court. 
Its  trade  was  nearly  rained  by  the  Thirty  Years'  war. 
Dortmund  was  ceded  to  Prussia  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
in  1815.  Pop.  in  1871,  44,454. 

Dort,  Synod  of  [Lat.  Synodm  Dordracena],  a  great 
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synod   of   the   Dutch   national   Church,  r.in.m.l   at    Itort 
from  Nov.  13,  IM>,  t.i  May  II,  Ifll'.i.  •  .!'  '.','J  min- 

isters, 18  ruling  elder-,  and  fi  proi,  *-.<ITS,  deputies  (rum  the 
several  states  of  the  Netherlands  besides  L'l  foreign  <e  ]m 

ti»'-    lepn  --i  -lit  in^    III-'    An^'ln  an    and    most    of   the 

Cah  1   MIIS   i  .invoked 

by  the   Stall  -    li.-neral   nn     are, Mint     .,1      t  he    eiilltru- 

vcrsic-,  between  the  <iiiiuarii-i»  i  ('»!>  ini.-rsj  and 
Remonstrant  (  A  nn  in  hm  - ,.  The  synod  was  con- 
vened in  the  I'ahini.-tie  intire-t.  and  tin 
been  much  ditleiriiee  i.t  u|iini<in  as  in  the  fair- 
ness of  its  proceedings.  The  priuei|iul  work  of 
the  synod  was  the  preparation  of  canons 
t'nrlh  the  Calvinishe  doctrines,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Ecelesmsticul  Censure  against  the  Id  - 
monstrants,  calling  upon  the  civil  power  to  en- 
force the  decrees  of  the  synod  by  banishment,  im- 
prisonment, or  lines  imposed  11)11111  the  rel'ruetoi  \ . 
The  canons  are  ably  drawn  up,  and  were  officially  received 
by  the  Reformed  churches  of  the  Low  Countries.  France, 
Switzerland,  and  the  Palatinate,  but  were  some  years  later 
rejected  by  the  Church  of  England.  (See  the  official  "  Acta 
Synodi."  4to,  1620.) 

I  lii-it li  'rans,  the  name  of  a  Samaritan  sect  founded 
by  Dosithcus  in  the  lirst  century  after  Christ.  In  the  fourth 
century  there  still  remained  a  lew  Dositheans,  who  believed 
their  master  to  have  been  the  true  Messiah. 

Iluti-,  or  Tolis,  a  market-town  of  Western  Hungary, 
in  the  county  of  Comorn,  37  miles  W.  N.  W .  of  Pcsth.  It 
has  several  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  synagogue,  and  a 
gymnasium.  Here  is  a  splendid  chateau  of  the  Kslcrhazy 
family,  with  extensive  wine-vaults.  Pop.  in  1869,  9855. 

lloiiiii  [Lat.  Ditacnm],  a  fortified  town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  the  Nord,  on  the  river  Scarpe  and  on  the  Rail- 
way du  Nord,  about  21  miles  S.  of  Lille.  It  is  well  built,  has 
several  fine  churches  and  hospitals,  a  theatre,  an  arsenal,  a 
botanic  garden,  a  national  college,  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
college  for  the  education  of  British  Roman  Catholics.  Hero 
are  manufactures  of  cotton  stuffs,  lace,  gauze,  paper,  glass, 
pottery,  and  soap.  Douai  existed  in  the  time  of  Caesar.  It 
baa  often  been  besieged  and  taken  by  the  French  and  Flem- 
ings. Pop.  24,195. 

Douai  Bible,  The,  was  translated  by  English  Roman 
Catholic  divines  connected  first  with  the  college  at  Rheims, 
and  afterwards  with  the  college  at  Douai.  According  to 
Dodd,  the  translators  were  Gregory,  Martin,  William  Allen, 
Richard  Bristow,  William  Reynolds,  and  others.  The 
New  Testament  was  published  at  Rheims  in  1582.  The  Old 
Testament,  then  already  translated,  was  published  at  Douai 
in  1609-10.  Both  Testaments  were  translated  from  the  Vul- 
gate. The  annotations  were  quite  copious,  and  intensely 
Roman  Catholic.  Numerous  editions  have  appeared,  which 
greatly  vary  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  notes.  An  exact 
reprint  of  the  original  Rheims  New  Testament  was  pub- 
lished in  New  York  in  1833.  Of  the  original  Douai  Old 
Testament  there  has  been  no  exact  modern  reprint.  (See 
COTTON,  "  Rhemes  and  Doway,"  Oxford,  1855.) 

Douarnenez,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Finistere,  14  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Quimpcr.  It  has  large 
fisheries  and  a  considerable  coasting-trade.  Pop.  5434. 

Douay  (CHARLES  ABEL),  a  French  general,  born  in 
1809,  served  in  Algeria,  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  in  1859  in 
Italy,  where  he  distinguished  himself  at  Solferino,  became 
in  1866  general  of  division,  and  1869  inspector  of  the  mili- 
tary academy  at  St.  Cyr.  In  the  French-German  war  ho 
commanded  the  second  division  under  MacMahon,  and  was 
killed  on  Aug.  4,  1870,  in  the  battle  of  Weissenburg. 

Donay  (FELIX),  a  French  general,  a  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, born  in  1816,  served  in  Algeria,  the  Crimea,  in  the 
Italian  war,  and  as  general  of  division  in  1862  in  Mexico. 
In  the  war  against  Germany  he  commanded  the  seventh 
army  corps,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Sedan,  and  having  re- 
turned to  France  in  1871,  organized  an  army  against  the 
insurgents  in  Paris.  He  was  the  first  one  to  enter  Paris 
on  the  22d  of  May.  After  the  restoration  of  order  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  fourth  army  corps. 

Doub  (PETER),  D.  D.,  an  eminent  minister  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  born  in  North  Carolina  Mar. 
12,1796.  He  joined  the  Virginia  Conference  in  1818.  He 
performed  nn  immense  amount  of  service  in  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  Many  thousands  were  brought  into  the 
Church  by  his  ministry.  He  was  a  polemic  of  great  power. 
He  was  for  three  years  before  his  death  professor  of  biblical 
literature  in  Trinitv  College,  N.  C.  He  died  in  Greensboro', 
N.  C.,  Aug.  24,  1869.  '  T.  0.  SUMMERS. 

Double>acting  Pump,  a  pump  that  lifts  and  forces 
water  alternately  nn  each  side  of  the  course  liv  means  of 
a  solid  piston  or  plunger,  and  an  entrance  and  exit  valve 
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DOUBLE  CONSCIOUSNESS— DOUGLAS. 


communicating  with  each  side.  (See  PUMP,  by  F.  A.  P. 
BARNARD. 

Double  Consciousness,  sometimes  called  Double 
Personality,  is  a  form  of  mental  disease  involving  con- 
fusion in  the  idea  of  personal  identity.  Persons  with  this 
disorder  are  variously  affected;  some  conceive  that  parts  of 
their  frame  belong  to  another  person  ;  others  that  they  are 
inhabited  by  another  entity  in  addition  to  their  own,  and 
which  opposes  itself  to  their  will  and  interests  :  others  ap- 
pear to  be  possessed  at  one  time  of  one  personality,  at 
another  of  another,  according  to  the  mental  or  physical 
conditions  under  which  they  are  placed.  In  the  last-named 
form  of  the  phenomenon  neither  consciousness  has  any 
knowledge  of  the  other,  nor  can  the  person  affected  remem- 
ber in  one  state  the  events  which  happened  during  the  other. 
The  phenomena  of  double  consciousness  have  never  received 
a  satisfactory  explanation.  (For  some  striking  examples  of 
the  last-named  variety,  see  WAYLAND,  "  Intellectual  1'liil- 
osophy.") 

Doub'le  Dag'ger,  in  printing,  a  character  marked 
thus,  J,  used  as  a  reference  to  marginal  notes. 

Doub'leday  (ABNKR),  an  American  general,  born  in 
Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y.,  June  26,  1819,  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1842.  He  became  a  captain  in  1855,  and  was  one 
of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Sumter  in  April,  1861.  It  is  stated 
that  he  fired  the  first  gun  for  the  Union  (April  12).  He 
commanded  a  division  at  Antietam,  Sept.  17,  1862,  and 
obtained  the  rank  of  major-general  of  volunteers  in  No- 
vember of  that  year.  He  served  at  Gettysburg,  July  2  and 
3,  1863. 

Double-Eagle,  a  gold  coin  of  the  U.  S.  bearing  the 
figure  of  an  eagle,  and  equivalent  to  twenty  dollars  in 
value. 

Double  Refrac'tion,  a  phenomenon  exhibited  by 
Iceland  spar  and  several  other  crystals.  A  ray  of  common 
light  passing  through  them  is  divided  into  two  polarized 
rays,  which  take  different  directions  and  arc  refracted  ac- 
cording to  different  laws.  (See  REFRACTION  and  POLARIZA- 
TION.) 

Double  Shoal,  a  post-township  of  Cleveland  co.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  1410. 

Double  Stars,  or  Binary  Stars.  It  was  announced 
in  1803  by  Sir  William  Herschel  that  there  exist  sidereal 
systems  composed  of  two  stars,  one  revolving  around  the 
other,  or  both  about  a  common  centre.  Subsequent  observ- 
ations have  confirmed  this  discovery,  and  in  some  instances 
the  periods  of  revolution  have  been  determined.  Some  of 
these  binary  systems  have  periods  of  great  length.  The 
period  of  61  Cygni  is  supposed  to  be  about  500  years,  but 
others  have  much  shorter  periods,  and  have  been  observed 
through  their  entire  orbits.  The  remarkable  double  star 
called  Castor,  or  a  Geminorum,  is  easily  separated  by  a  mod- 
erately good  telescope.  Sir  J.  Herschel  computed  its  period 
at  252  years.  The  star  T|  Corona)  completes  a  revolution  in 
about  forty-three  years.  Some  of  the  binary  systems  afford 
curious  instances  of  contrasted  colors,  the  color  of  the  smaller 
star  being  complementary  to  that  of  the  larger.  In  such 
instances  the  larger  star  is  usually  red  or  orange,  and  the 
smaller  star  blue  or  green.  "  It  may  be  easier  suggested  in 
words,"  says  Sir  J.  Herschel,  "than  conceived  in  imagi- 
nation, what  variety  of  illumination  two  nuns — a  red  and  a 
green,  or  a  yellow  and  a  blue  one — must  afford  a  planet 
circulating  round  either."  Catalogues  containing  several 
thousand  binary  stars  have  been  published  by  Struve  and 
others. 

Doub'ling  Gap  Springs,  in  Cumberland  co.,  Pa.,  30 
miles  W.  of  llarrisburg,  are  8  miles  from  Newville,  on  the 
Cumberland  Valley  R.  11.  A  part  of  the  springs  have  car- 
bonated saline  chalybeate  waters,  and  others  are  saline  sul- 
phur springs.  They  are  useful  in  a  wide  range  of  chronic 
disease. 

Doub'ling  the  Cube,  a  geometrical  problem  of  great 
antiquity,  the  object  of  \vhieh  was  to  find  the  side  of  a  cube 
containing  twice  as  much  as  another  given  cube.  Many 
ancient  geometers  attempted  its  solution  without  success. 
The  problem  was  shown  in  its  true  light  by  the  analytical 
method  introduced  by  Descartes.  It  is  only  a  special 
case  of  the  solution  of  a  cubic  equation — a  solution  impos- 
Mi>!e  by  the  use  of  the  circle  and  straight  line,  though  it 
may  be  represented  by  the  intersection  of  two  conic  sec- 
tions, one  of  which  may  be  a  circle.  Descartes  made  use 
of  the  parabola  with  the  circle,  which  is  the  simplest  method. 
With  numbers,  the  problem  is  only  one  of  the  extraction 
of  the  cube  root.  'If  the  side  of  a  cube  is  one  foot,  its  solid 
content  =  1  cubic  foot.  The  side  of  a  cube  containing 
two  cubic  feet  is  ^2  =  1.259921. 

DonblOOn'    [Fr.    llinililnn  ;    Pp.  iliMnn.  from    (l,,h/nr,  to 

"double"],  a  Spanish  gold  coin  nearly  equivalent  to  six- 
teen dollars.  It  is  the  double  of  a  pistole. 


Doubs  (anc.  Cubit),  a  river  of  France,  rises  in  the  Jura 
Mountains,  flows  nearly  south-westward  through  the  de- 
partments of  Doubs  and  Jura,  and  enters  the  Saone  at 
Verdun-sur-Saone.  Total  length,  about  250  miles.  The 
chief  towns  on  its  banks  are  Besaucon  uud  Dole.  It  is 
navigable  to  Dole. 

Doubs,  a  department  in  the  E.  part  of  France,  border- 
ing on  Switzerland.  Area,  2018  square  miles.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  river  Doubs.  The  surface  is  traversed  by 
several  ridges  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  which  are  covered 
with  forests  of  pine,  walnut,  and  other  trees.  The  soil  of 
the  valleys  is  fertile,  and  produces  good  pasture.  Here  are 
mines  of  coal  and  iron  and  quarries  of  marble.  Among 
the  exports  are  cattle,  horses,  iron,  and  butter.  Capital, 
Besancon.  Pop.  in  1872,  291,251. 

Dough'erty,  a  county  in  the  S.  W.  of  Georgia.  Area, 
300  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Flint  Kivcr. 
The  surface  is  nearly  level ;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Cotton,  corn, 
and  wool  arc  the  chief  products.  It  is  traversed  by  a  branch 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  K.  R.  Capital,  Albany.  Pop. 
11,517. 

Doug'las,  a  seaport  and  the  principal  town  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,  is  on  the  E.  coast,  80  miles  N.  W.  of  Liverpool. 
It  stands  on  a  picturesque  bay.  and  has  a  harbor  which 
will  admit  vessels  drawing  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  water.  It 
contains  a  custom-house,  handsome  villas,  good  hotels,  and 
baths.  The  excellence  of  its  sea-bathing  renders  this  an 
important  watering-place.  Pop.  9894. 

Douglas,  a  county  in  the  E.  of  Colorado.  Area,  5500 
square  miles.  It  is  partly  drained  by  the  South  Fork  of 
the  Plaite  and  by  Beaver  Creek.  The  surface  in  the  western 
part  is  mountainous.  Copper,  iron,  lead,  and  coal  are 
found  here.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Kansas  Pacific  and 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  R.  Rs.  It  has  great  quantities 
of  pine  timber.  Grain,  cattle,  butter,  and  timber  are  pro- 
duced extensively.  Capital,  Franktown.  Pop.  1388. 

Douglas,  a  county  in  the  E.  of  Illinois.  Area,  375 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Embarras  and 
Kaskaskia  rivers.  The  surface  is  nearly  level ;  the  soil  is 
fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  arc  raised.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Cap- 
ital, Tuscola.  Pop.  13,484. 

Douglas,  a  county  in  the  E.  part  of  Kansas,  has  an 
area  of  470  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Kansas  River  and  intersected  by  the  Wakarusa.  The  sur- 
face is  undulating;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  tobacco, 
wool,  dairy  products,  hay,  and  potatoes  are  raised.  Lime- 
stone abounds  here.  This  county  contains  large  prairies. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Leavenworth  Lawrence  and  Galves- 
ton,  and  other  railroads.  Capital,  Lawrence.  Pop.  20,592. 

Douglas,  a  county  in  the  W.  of  Minnesota.  Area, 
720  square  miles.  It  contains  numerous  small  lakes,  the 
outlet  of  which  is  Long  Prairie  lliver.  The  surface  is 
pleasantly  diversified  by  prairies  and  groves.  Grain,  hay, 
and  dairy  products  are  raised.  Capital,  Alexandria.  Pop. 
4239. 

Douglas,  a  county  in  the  S.  of  Missouri.  Area,  648 
square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Bryant's  Fork  and  the 
North  Fork  of  White  River.  The  surface  is  partly  hilly. 
Lead  is  found  here.  Grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  the 
chief  products.  Capital,  Arno.  Pop.  3915. 

Douglas,  a  county  in  the  E.  of  Nebraska.  Area,  350 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Missouri 
i  River,  on  the  W.  by  the  Platte,  and  intersected  by  the 
Elkhorn  River.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is 
very  fertile.  Wheat,  corn,  and  hay  arc  important  crops. 
The  manufacturing  interests  are  important  and  varied. 
Manufactories  of  clothing,  jewelry,  and  bread  were  the 
most  numerous,  according  to  the  census  of  1870.  Lime- 
stone abounds  in  it,  and  the  scenery  is  very  beautiful.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  Union  Pacific  ft.  R.  Capital,  Omaha. 
Pop.  19,982. 

Douglas,  a  county  in  the  W.  of  Nevada,  is  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  Lake  Tahoe,  which  separates  it  from  Califor- 
nia. The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  a  granite  mountain 
called  Job's  Peak  rises  here  about  6000  feet.  Gold  and 
silver  are  found.  The  county  contains  much  good  land. 
Grain,  hay,  and  stock  are  raised,  and  timber  is  sawed. 
Capital.  Genoa.  Pop.  121."). 

Douglas,  a  county  in  the  S.  W.  of  Oregon,  is  partly 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  Umpqua  River  and  its  forks.  The  Cascade  Range 
extends  along  the  eastern  border  of  this  county,  the  surface 
of  which  is  mostly  mountainous.  The  long  valley  of  the 
Umpqua  is  fertile,  and  is  enclosed  by  ranges  of  grassy  hills 
which  produce  good  pasture.  Cattle,  grain,  fruit,  hay, 
wool,  and  dairy  products  are  raised.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Oregon  and  California  R.  R.  Capital,  Roseburg.  Pop. 
6066. 


DOUGLAS. 


Douglas,  a  comity  which  tornis  tin-  N.  \V.  extremity 
of  Wisc.,n-in.  Area.  lo.'iH  si|uiirc  miles.  Il  i-  bounded 
(in  the  N.  b\  Lake  Superior.  and  drained  by  the  St.  ('mix. 
which  rise-  in  it.  The  -ill-face  is  hilly,  :iml  extensively 
covered  with  forests  of  |iin<>.  oiik.  etc'.  Copper  if  found 
here.  Capital,  Superior  City  .  1'op.  112.2. 

Douglas,  it  tnwni>liip  of  Arkansas  Co.,  Ark.    Pop.  700. 

Douglas,  11  township  uf  San  Joaquin  fo.,  Cal.     I1.  1711. 

l>oii::1.i~.   a    p"  -i  village,   capital  of   Cofleo  CO.,   Qa>, 

llliont    I  I'll   miles   \V.   S.    U  .  of   .-viMinnuh. 


*,  a  township  <>!    (hnk  eo.,  lit.      Top.  515. 

Douglas,  a  township  of  Ktlinghain  co..  III.     1'op.  3222. 

Douglas,  a  township  of  lro.|uois  co.,  111.      I'.ip.  I':!1.!1.!. 

Douglas,  a  tonnshi|i  of  Saline  co.,  111.      1'op.  1  137. 

Douglas,  a  township  of  Adams  <-o..  la.      l'o| 

Dougllls,  a  township  of  Appanoose  eo.,  la.     1'op.  590. 

Douglas,  a  township  of  Koone  CO.,  la.     Pop.  879. 

Douglas,  a  township  of  lin-mer  co.,  In.      1'op.  587. 

Douglas,  a  township  of  Clay  co.,  la.     Pop.  320. 

Douglas,  a  township  of  Harrison  co.,  la.     Pop.  185. 

Douglas,  a  township  of  Ida  co.,  la.     Pop.  til. 

Douglas,  a  township  of  Madison  co.,  la.     Pop.  938. 

Douglas,  a  township  of  .Mitchell  co.,  la.     Pop.  282. 

Douglas,  a  township  of  Montgomery  co.,  la.     P.  1(17. 

Douglas,  a  township  of  Page  co.,  la.     Pop. 

Douglas,  ft  township  of  Polk  co.,  la.     Pop.  613. 

Douglas,  a  township  of  Sac  co.,  la.     Pop.  358. 

Douglas,  a  township  of  I'liion  co..  la.      I'op.  S2I. 

Douglas,  a  township  of  Webster  co.,  la.     Pop.  513. 

Douglas,  a  township  of  Jackson  co.,  Kan.    Pop.  1760. 

Douglas,  ft  tonnship  and  post-village  of  Worcester 
eo.,  Ma-s..  <>n  the  lioslon  Hartford  and  Eric  K.  R.,  4H  miles 
S.  \V.  of  lloston.  It  has  .-t.ino  quarries,  a  public  library, 
a  weekly  newspaper,  live  churches,  and  good  water-power. 
At  KM  si  Douglas  a  M--  and  edge-tools  arc  extensively  manu- 
facture,!. Total  pop.  2182. 

Douglas,  a  township  of  Montculm  co.,  Mich.     P.  211. 

Douglas,  a  township  of  Dakota  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  707. 

Douglas,  a  township  of  Douglas  co.,  Nob.     Pop.  174. 

Douglas,  a  township  of  Ncmaha  co.,  Neb.      Pop.  393. 

Douglas,  a  township  of  Berks  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  107-'. 

Douglas,  a  post-township  of  Montgomery  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  liin.l. 

Douglas,  a  township  of  Clarendon  co.,  S.  C.    Pop.  310. 

Douglas,  a  township  of  Marquctto  co.,  Wis.    Pop.  616. 

Douglas,  the  name  of  an  ancient  noble  family  of  Scot- 

land which  has  produced  many  eminent  men.  The  first 
member  of  the  family  who  appears  on  record  was  William 
of  1  i.uighis.  w  ho  lived  about  I  I  7..-1200,  and  was  succeeded 
bv  his  son  Sir  Archibald.  Sir  William,  a  grandson  of  Sir 
Archibald,  was  a  turbulent  subject  and  the  possessor  of 
extensive  i  --tales.  ||r  fought  under  Sir  William  Wallace 
against  the  English  in  12:17.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  more 
famous  sou,  Sir  .lames  the  liood.  who  is  called  the  hero  of 
seventy  tights,  and  was  Robert  l!i  '  -st  captain. 

He  commanded  a  wing  at  Uannoekburn  in  1314.  During 
a  journey  to  Palestine,  to  which  ho  was  carrying  the  heart 
of  Robert  Bruce,  he  WHS  killed  by  the  Saracens  in  Spain  in 
1331.  His  estate  was  inherited  by  his  brothers,  Hugh  and 
Archibald,  the  hitter  of  whom  was  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Halid  >n  Hill  in  i:::i.'!.  lie  left  a  son.  Sir  William,  who, 
having  fought  with  distinction  at  Poitiers  and  other  plaei  s. 
was  created  carl  of  houglas  in  I:;.i7.  lie  was  u  competitor 
for  the  crown,  lull  he  agreed  to  reeogni/e  his  rival,  liobert 
II.,  on  ilic  condition  that  his  sou  James  should  marry  a 
daughter  of  that  king.  Ho  had  a  second  son.  (;eorge.earl 
of  Angus.  The  carl  of  Douglas  died  in  l::s|,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  ->.n  .lames,  earl  of  Douglas  and  .Mar,  w  ho  had 
married  MaiuM'et.  a  daughter  of  Kol.erl  II.  lie  was  a  re- 
nowned warrior,  and  wa-  killed  at  the  battle  of  Otterburn 
in  13SS.  As  lie  left  no  lawful  issue,  Archibald  tin-  llnm. 
a  natural  son  of  Sir  .lame-  the-  (  in,  id.  became  the  third  earl 
of  Douglas.  lie  die.  I  in  1  1011.  leaving  a  -on,  Archibald,  the 
fourth  earl,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Kin<_'  liohcrt  III. 
Dou.'las  foir.'b'  at  Shrew-bury  !IO:!i,  n  here  he  is  said  to 
ha\e  unhorsed  King  Henry  IV..  and  w  us  killed  at  Yerneuil 
in  l-'rati'-e  in  I  12  I.  Ilewa-  suee.  ed.d  by  his  son  Archibald, 
the  fifth  earl,  who  was  also  duke  of  Touraine  il'iaueei. 
Died  in  1439.  His  son  and  heir,  William,  ibe  sixth  earl. 
was  born  about  1422.  His  power  and  foreign 
rendered  him  an  object  of  fear  and  suspicion  to  the  court. 
He  was  beheaded  after  a  hasty  trial,  Nov.  24,  1440,  and  left 


I  no  issue.     Tin-  earldom  was  then  given  to  his   grand  uncle 
James,  who  died    in   Ml::,  ai  >     l.y    hi-   .-on 

William,  tile  eighth  earl,  a  powerful  and  turbulent  person, 
lie  was  appointed  lieutenant  general  of  the  kingdom  by 
James  II..  Inn  soon  lost  the  royal  favor.  He  wns  killed  by 
that  kin;:  Feb.  22,  I  I.i2,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
,  ninth  earl  of  Douglas,  who  waged  ..pen  vsar  a^ain.-l 
King  James  II.  in  i  l.i  1.  lie  w  a-  .1.  lea  ted  and  t.i!  .  n  |.i  i- 
oner  in  1  IS  I,  and  died  in  I  Is*,  «  hen  that  branch  of  the 
Douglas  family  became  e.Minct.  The  carls  of  Angus  and 
carls  of  Morton,  besides  other  noble  line-,  belonged  to  the 
family  of  Douglas,  which  is  now  represented  in  the  peer- 
age by  the  earls  of  Selkirk.  WH.I.HM  JACOBS. 

Douglas  (Am  ninu.ni,  tilth  earl  of  Angus,  ptirnnmed 
Hi  i.i.  Tin:  CAT.  was  a  sou  of  ti.orgc.  the  fourth  earl,  who 
died  in  1  1*12.  He  (the  son)  was  a  powerful  and  ambitious 
subject,  and  held  the  hi:rlic*t  otli.-es  in  the  state.  He  was 
the  father  of  liawin  Douglas,  the  poet,  and  of  other  Bonn. 
Died  in  l.'ill.  His  grandson  Archibald  became  the  sixth 
earl  "t  \uirus,  and  married  in  1M4  Margaret,  who  was  a 
I  H.nry  V  1 1 1.  of  England  and  widow  of  James  IV. 
of  Scotland.  He  had  a  daughter,  who  became  the  wife  of 
the  earl  of  Lennox  and  the  mother  of  Lord  Darnley.  The 
sixth  earl  died  about  I860,  and  bis  title  was  inherited  by 
his  nephew  (ieorge,  who  was  a  brother  of  Regent  Mo -ton. 
The  eleventh  earl  of  Angus  was  created  marquis  of  Douglas 
in  163K.  (See  DAVID  Hi  MI.  "  History  of  the  Houses  of 
Douglas  and  Angus."  ir.ii. 

Douglas  (I)Avtni,  a  Scottish  botanist,  born  at  Scone, 
in  Perthshire,  in  1798.  As  an  agent  of  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society  be  visited  the  I  .  S.  in  1823  to  collect  bo- 
tanical specimens.  He  returned  to  England  in  IS27,  and 
afterwards  went  on  a  scientific  excursion  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  where  he  was  killed  by  a  wild  bull  July  12,  Is ::  I. 

Donglas  (flAWix),  a  Scottish  poet,  born  in  1474,  was 
the  third  son  of  Archibald,  fifth  earl  of  Angus.  He  was 
educated  for  the  Church,  and  became  bishop  of  Dunkeld  in 
1515.  His  most  remarkable  production  is  a  translation  of 
Virgil's  "  jJSneid  "  into  Scottish  verse  (1513),  which  is  high- 
ly commended.  His  chief  original  poem  is  "  The  Pulaco 
of  Honor."  Died  in  1522. 

Douglas  (Sir  HOWARD),  BAHT.,  D.  C.  L.,  G.  C.  B.,  a  Brit- 
ish general,  born  at  Gosport,  in  Hampshire,  July  1,  1776, 
was  a  son  of  an  admiral.  Ho  served  in  the  Peninsular  war 
(1808-12),  was  governor  of  New  Brunswick  (1X23-29),  and 
a  member  of  Parliament  for  Liverpool  ( 1842-47).  In  1851 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  general.  Ho  wrote,  besides 
other  works,  a  "  Treatise  on  Naval  Gunnery  "  (1819),  which 
is  regarded  as  a  standard  authority  in  foreign  countries  as 
well  as  in  England.  Died  Nov.  8,  1861. 

Douglas  (STKPIIKS  Anxot.li).  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  American  statesmen  in  his  day,  was  born  at  Brandon, 
Rutland  co.,  Vt.,  April  23,  1813.  He  was  of  poor  but  re- 
spectable parentage.  His  father  was  a  practising  physician, 
with  prospects  of  success,  but  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy 
soon  after  the  birth  of  the  subject  of  this  notice.  His 
mother,  with  another  infant,  a  daughter,  not  yet  two  years 
old,  wns  thus  left  a  widow,  with  means,  in  addition  to  her 
own  exertions,  barely  sufficient  to  support  herself  and  her 
two  orphan  children,  without  being  able  to  give  them  more 
than  the  rudiments  of  a  good  English  education.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  the  son,  with  the  consent  of  his  mother,  en- 
gaged himself  to  work  in  the  cabinetmaking  business  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  means  to  carry  him  through  college. 
After  a  few  years  of  labor  in  this  trade  he  was  able  to  enter 
upon  an  academical  course,  first  at  Brandon,  Vt.,  and  then 
at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  At  the  latter  place  he  remained 
until  1833,  mid  took  up  the  study  of  the  law  ut  the  office 
of  the  Messrs.  Hublicl,  and  prosecuted  this  in  connection 
with  his  academic  course.  Early  in  1  s:i.'),  before  he  was 
twenty,  his  funds  running  low,  he  determined  to  abandon 
further  attempts  at  education,  and  to  enter  at  once  into 
the  conflicts  of  life  with  such  acquisitions  of  knowledge  as 
lie  had  then  obtained  and  might  be  enabled  afterwards  to 
obtain.  After  some  wanderings  in  the  V.  :,.9  in 

.jue-t  of  a  new  home  where  his  fortunes  were  to  be  tried, 
he  took  up  his  abode  at  Jacksonville.  111.,  where,  after 
teaching  school  for  three  months,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  and  opened  an  office  in  1834.  Ho  rapidly  rose  in  his 
-ion.  Within  u  year  from  the  time  that  he  received 
his  license  to  practise  he  was  elected  attorney-general  of 
the  State.  Having  been  reared  in  the  Jeltersonian  school 

of  politics.  Mr.  Douglas  zealously  esp.iu-.-d  the  li.i ratio 

side  on  all  public  questions  then  agitated,  and  -i.ui  became 
one  of  the  most  popular  orators  of  his  party  in  Illi 
lie  was.  at  an  early  day  in  his  political  life,  styled  "The 
Little  Giant,"  in  allusion  to  his  diminutive  stature  in 
contrast  with  the  extent  and  comprchen-i\  en.---,  of  his 
intellectual  powers.  In  ls:',."ihe  resigned  his  p..-ition  as 
attorney-general  upon  his  being  elected  a  member  of  the 
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State  legislature.  In  1841  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State.  This  position  he  re- 
signed in  Ixili  to  take  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of.  the  Congress  of  the  U.  S.  His  tli'lmt  on  this 
elevated  arena  was  upon  the  bill  to  refund  to  Gen.  Jaeksou 
the  fine  of  $1UOO  imposed  by  Judge  Hall  in  New  Orleans 
during  the  war  of  1HL2.  His  first  speech  placed  him  high 
in  the  ranks  of  the  most  promising  young  men  of  mark  of 
that  period.  On  all  questions  of  constitutional  law  ho  at 
once  took  position  among  the  ablest  members  of  the  House, 
in  which  then  figured,  as  they  had  for  years  before,  such 
men  as  Daniel  D.  Barnard,  Alexander  Dromgoole,  Joseph 
R.  and  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Garrett  Davis,  Robert  C. 
Winthrop.  R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  Henry  A.  Wise,  and  John 
Quincy  Adams,  to  say  nothing  of  many  others  of  the  illus- 
trious compeers  of  these  acknowledged  leaders,  who  were 
then  making  such  a  deep  impress  upon  the  history  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Douglas  was  among  the  most  zealous,  as 
well  as  the  most  efficient,  advocates  of  the  admission  of 
Texas  as  a  State  into  the  Union  by  joint  resolution  of  both 
houses  of  Congress.  He  sustained  the  constitutionality  of 
the  measure  in  a  speech  of  great  power  and  effect.  He 
defended  that  feature  of  the  resolutions  known  as  the  ex- 
tension of  the  line  of  the  "  Missouri  Compromise,"  simply 
as  a  pledge  of  his  adherence  to  the  principle  of  a  division 
of  the  public  domain  between  the  two  great  sections  of  the 
country,  North  and  South,  as  it  had  been  tendered  by  the 
North  and  accepted  by  the  South  in  1820.  As  an  original 
question  Mr.  Douglas  did  not  believe  that  Congress  had 
any  rightful  power  to  impose  an  anti-slavery  restriction 
upon  any  of  the  Territories  or  States  of  the  Union ;  but 
being  willing  to  abide  by  the  principle  of  division  as  es- 
tablished in  1820  as  to  the  Louisiana  acquisition,  he  was 
for  its  reaffirmance  in  1845  as  to  the  new  acquisition  then 
to  be  made  on  the  acceptance  by  Texas  of  the  terms  pro- 
posed for  her  admission  into  the  Union.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  ablest  supporters  of  the  administration  of  President 
Polk  during  the  war  which  ensued  with  Mexico. 

When  Mr.  David  Wilmot  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Aug.,  1846, 
moved  his  celebrated  "  Proviso  "  for  slavery  restriction  to 
any  new  territory  that  might  be  acquired  from  Mexico  in 
a  treaty  of  peace,  Mr.  Douglas  was  one  of  five  only  in  the 
House,  from  the  entire  North,  who  took  decided  position 
against  that  measure.  He  did  it  for  the  same  reason  and 
upon  the  same  principles  that  Mr.  Jefferson  acted  on  when, 
though  then  in  private  life,  he  spoke  and  wrote  against  a  like 
restriction  upon  the  Louisiana  Territory,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed in  Congress  in  1818-19.  Mr.  Douglas,  like  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, was  opposed  to  African  slavery,  but,  like  him,  he  main- 
tained that  the  Congress  had  no  constitutional  power  to 
impose  the  restriction.  The  internal  polity  and  domestic 
institutions  of  the  several  States  composing  the  Union 
were  subjects,  in  his  judgment,  over  which  the  Federal 
legislative  authority  did  not  extend  under  the  limitations 
of  the  Constitution.  He  was  still  willing  to  abide  by  a 
further  extension  of  the  "  Missouri  Compromise  "  line,  so 
called,  and  in  many  speeches,  with  most  patriotic  fervor, 
urged  the  adoption  of  this  policy. 

In  all  the  subsequent  agitation  of  this  question  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Douglas,  while  he  remained  in  the  House, 
were  clear,  earnest,  and  masterly.  In  1847  he  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  for  a  full  term  of  six  years.  In  that  body  he 
was  no  less  distinguished  than  he  had  been  in  the  House. 
No  man  in  the  Senate,  not  excepting  Mr.  Clay  or  Mr. 
Webster,  acted  a  more  conspicuous  part  than  he  did  in 
what  is  known  as  the  "  Compromise  "  or  adjustment  of  the 
sectional  questions  of  1850.  While  the  success  of  this  com- 
promise is  generally  attributed  to  the  lead  and  auspices 
of  Mr.  Clay,  yet  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Douglas  to  state  that  Mr. 
Clay's  celebrated  "Omnibus  Bill,"  so  called,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  settlement  of  the  five  great  questions  of  dis- 
content, as  stated  by  him,  was  made  up  of  several  distinct 
bills  on  the  same  subject  previously  introduced  by  Mr. 
Douglas.  The  full  and  minute  history  or  nature  of  that 
compromise  it  is  not  proposed  to  give  in  this  connection  : 
suffice  it  to  say  that  no  one  acted  a  more  important  and 
efficient  part  in  effecting  it  than  did  Mr.  Douglas,  and  that 
it  was  based  throughout  upon  what  he  had  ever  main- 
tained to  be  the  true  constitutional  principles  of  the  gov- 
ernment. In  1852  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Senate 
for  another  full  term.  In  1854,  when,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  territories,  he  introduced  bills  for  the  organi- 
zation of  governments  in  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  the  whole  subject  of  slavery  agitation  in  the 
Territories  was  again  renewed,  and  with  increased  fierce- 
ness. The  policy  and  provisions  of  these  bills,  he  main- 
tained by  argument  and  eloquence  seldom  surpassed,  were 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  established  by  the 
territorial  policy  adopted  in  1850.  Under  his  lead  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill  was  triumphantly  carried  in  the 
Senate,  on  the  grounds  that  the  principle  of  a  division  of 


the  public  domain  between  the  sections  by  the  Missouri  or 
any  other  line  had  been  totally  abandoned  by  the  adjust- 
ment »f  ISili,  and  the  principle  of  non-intervention  by 
Congress  anywhere  in  the  Territories  substituted  in  its 
stead.  On  the  like  ground  it  was  triumphantly  carried  in 
the  House,  and  constitutes  what  is  known  as  the  "  Terri- 
torial legislation  of  1854."  Mr.  Douglas's  views  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  a  Territory  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  U.  S.  gave  rise  to  what  is  styled  the  doctrine  of 
"  squatter  sovereignty,"  for  which  lie  was  assailed  quite  as 
bitterly  at  the  South  as  at  the  North.  It  is  not  the  pur- 

Iiose  of  this  notice  to  go  into  any  elaboration  on  this  point. 
lis  doctrine,  briefly  stated,  was,  that  the  inestimable  right 
of  local  self-government  was  the  seminal  principle  from 
which  all  American  free  institutions  sprung ;  it  was  on  this 
that  each  of  the  original  thirteen  colonies  had  been  planted; 
and  that  it  was  for  the  maintenance  of  this  sovereign  right 
on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union 
that  their  independence  had  been  declared  and  their  first 
confederation  entered  into.  With  Mr.  Jefferson  and  all 
strict  constructionists,  Mr.  Douglas  held  that  the  Federal 
government  possessed  no  inherent  powers,  and  could  exer- 
cise none  except  those  delegated  by  the  States;  that  the 
delegated  powers  are  specific  and  enumerated  in  the  Con- 
stitution; and  that  Congress  cannot  rightfully  exercise  any 
power  which  is  not  thus  enumerated  or  incident  to  some  or 
more  which  are.  The  power  conferred  upon  Congress  in 
the  Constitution,  "  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property 
belonging  to  the  U.  S.,"  he,  with  the  Jeffcrsonian  school 
generally,  maintained  referred  to  the  territory  as  land  or 
public  domain  only,  and  carried  with  it  no  power  whatever 
for  the  government  of  the  inhabitants  thereof.  The  Terri- 
tories, with  their  inhabitants,  politically  considered,  he 
regarded  as  inchoate  States,  and  bearing  towards  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  a  relation  not  unlike,  in  many  re- 
spects, that  which  the  colonies  bore  towards  the  mother- 
country.  The  great  right  of  local  self-government  belonged 
equally  to  both.  This  is  a  brief  outline  of  what  he  styled 
popular  sovereignty  in  the  Territories.  His  views  at  large 
upon  it  are  to  be  found,  not  only  in  numerous  speeches  in 
the  House  and  Senate  during  a  period  of  many  years,  but 
in  a  very  compact  and  condensed  form  in  "  Harper's  Maga- 
zine" of  Sept.,  1859.  This  article  was  republished  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  extensively  circulated.  It  consisted 
of  forty  pages,  and,  however  it  may  have  been  regarded  by 
extreme  partisans  of  either  side  at  the  period  of  its  publi- 
cation, it  unquestionably  presents  an  argument  which 
every  student  of  American  history  may  read  with  both  in- 
terest and  profit.  Among  American  state  papers  it  is  en- 
titled to  rank  with  Madison's  celebrated  report  on  the 
Virginia  resolutions  of  1799.  In  1858,  Mr.  Douglas  was 
again  re-elected  to  the  Senate  for  another  full  term,  after 
one  of  the  fiercest  and  bitterest  contests  ever  before  waged 
in  the  U.  S.  for  a  similar  position.  At  this  time  he  suc- 
cessfully breasted  all  the  combined  powers  of  the  opposing 
party,  then  styled  Republican,  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, his  competitor,  and  that  of  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration at  AVashington,  under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Buch- 
anan, the  President. 

As  early  as  1852  the  name  of  Mr.  Douglas  had  been 
brought  prominently  before  the  Democratic  nominating 
convention  at  Baltimore  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
but,  at  his  own  instance,  was  not  pressed  by  his  friends.  In 
1856,  it  was  again,  in  like  manner,  presented  to  the  Cincinnati 
Convention,  but  as  soon  as  he  discovered  that  Mr.  Buchanan 
had  a  majority  in  that  body  he  gave  positive  instructions  to 
his  friends  in  that  convention,  by  telegram  from  Washington, 
to  withdraw  his  name,  and  not  to  allow  it  to  be  used  in  any 
contest  for  the  nomination  under  the  two-thirds  rule.  The 
platform  of  political  principles  which  had  been  adopted 
there  before  the  subject  of  nominating  candidates  had  been 
taken  up  was  just  such  as  had  governed  the  whole  of  his 
public  life,  and  he  gave  Mr.  Buchanan  a  cordial  support 
upon  his  endorsement  of  them.  In  1860,  after  his  triumph- 
ant return  to  the  Senate  at  his  last  election,  he  was  the  most 
prominent  candidate  of  the  Democracy  of  the  U.  S.  for  the 
presidential  nomination  at  the  convention  held  that  year 
in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  very  probably  would  have  re- 
ceived it  by  a  two-thirds  vote  but  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  delegates  of  the  States  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  and  a  majority  of 
those  from  Georgia.  On  the  withdrawal  of  these  delega- 
tions the  friends  of  Mr.  Douglas  moved  and  carried  an  ad- 
journment of  the  convention,  to  reassemble  at  Baltimore 
on  a  subsequent  day.  This  was  done  with  a  view  that  the 
Democratic  party,  in  the  mean  time,  in  the  several  States, 
might  fill  the  seats  made  vacant  in  the  convention  by  the 
withdrawing  delegates.  The  object  failed  of  accomplish- 
ment. On  the  reassembling  of  the  convention  another 
withdrawal  of  delegations  took  place.  These  now  met  in 
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another  part  of  MM-  city  and  put  in  nomination  for  the 
presidency  .l»l>n  0.  BrMkMMrMn of  Kentucky.  Tin'  Demo- 
cratic party  of  the  I  DlOBWMtnDI  in1'  e  cncihihly  torn  :i  -on 
der.  Those  who  adhere. I  to  the  regularly  called  conven- 
tion, whirl,  hnil  first  in<  t  lit  Charleston,  ami  had  adjourned 
tc,  li.iltiim.rc-.  con-titnti-d  tin'  larger  portion.  Tliis  body 
now  unanimously  put  tin-  name  "I"  .Mr.  houglas  in  nomina- 
tion lor  tin-  presidency,  though  iiL'uindt  what  was  known  to 

ho  hifl  wishes.  The  president  ial  eali  v  ass  this  year  wi;s  per- 
haps the  most  (-veiling  thill  Iiail  ever  oei'iirn-il  since  that 
lietween  Mr.  JetTerson  iinil  the,  eliler  Ailam.i  in  1SIIO.  Knur 
tickets  for  President  anil  Vice  President  were  in  the  field 
— Lincoln  ami  Iliiiiiliii.  supportoil  by  the  Kcpuhlicans;  Bell 
anil  Kverelt,  supported  by  those  styling  themselves  the 
American  party  :  Houglas  anil  Johnson,  supported  by  one 
win;;  of  the  Democracy,  and  Brcckcnridgo  and  Lane,  sup- 
ported by  the  other.  The  chief  objection  to  Mr.  Douglas 
on  the  part  of  his  former  Democratic  associates,  who  re- 
fu.-e<l  to  support  him,  WHS  what  was  culled  his  squatter- 
sovereignty  doctrine.  The  result  of  the  election,  by  the 
popular  rote,  was,  for  Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  1,857,610;  for 
Douglas  and  Johnson,  1,305,976;  for  Brcckenridge  and 
Lane,  847,953;  and  for  Bell  and  Everett,  590,631.  Tho 
result  by  the  college  of  electors,  however,  was  very  different. 
By  this  Messrs.  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  received  180  votes; 
Messrs.  Brcckcnridgc  and  Lane,  72;  Messrs.  Bell  and 
Everett,  39 ;  Messrs.  Douglas  and  Johnson  received  12 
only. 

The  great  events  of  1861  followed  in  rapid  succession. 
Mr.  Douglas  was  spared  their  full  development.  He  died 
after  a  short  illness,  at  his  residence  in  Chicago,  on  the  3d 
of  June,  1861,  soon  after  reaching  the  48th  year  of  his 
age.  On  the  15th  of  March,  a  little  over  two  months  before 
his  death,  and  after  seven  of  the  tSouthcru  States  had  passed 
their  ordinances  of  secession,  in  view  of  the  then  threaten- 
ing prospect  of  affairs,  he  spoke,  in  the  Senate,  at  great 
length  on  the  general  state  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  used  these  words  in  addressing  the 
Republican  side:  "In  my  opinion,  we  must  choose,  and 
that  promptly,  between  one  of  three  lines  of  policy :  1. 
The  restoration  and  preservation  of  the  Union  by  such 
amendments  of  the  Constitution  as  will  ensure  the  domestic 
tranquillity,  safety,  and  equality  of  all  the  States,  and  thus 
restore  peace,  unity,  and  fraternity  to  the  whole  country. 

2.  A  peaceful  dissolution  of  the  Union  by  recognizing  the 
independence  of  such  States  as  refuse  to  remain  in  the 
Union  without  such  constitutional  amendments,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  liberal  system  of  commercial  and  social 
intercourse  with  them  by  treaties  of  commerce  and  amity. 

3.  War,  with  a  view  to  the  subjugation  and  military  occu- 
pation of  those  States  which  have  seceded  or  may  secede 
trom  the  Union.     I  repent,  that  in  my  opinion   you  must 
adopt  and  pursue  one  of  these  three  lines  of  policy.     The 
sooner  you  choose  between  them,  and  proclaim  your  choice 
to  the  country,  the  better  for  you,  the  better  for  us,  the 
better  for  every  friend  of  liberty  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment throughout  the  world.     In  my  opinion,  the  first  prop- 
osition is  the  best,  and  the  last  the  worst." 

Soon  after  the  fleet  sailed  from  New  York  to  provision 
the  garrison  in  Fort  Sumtcr,  "  peaceably  if  possible,  but 
forcibly  if  necessary."  After  the  fall  of  that  garrison,  Mr. 
Douglas,  in  Springfield.  III.,  and  at  other  places,  made 
speeches  in  which  ho  sustained  Mr.  Lincoln's  call  for  75,000 
troops  to  defend  the  Kederal  Capital.  The  last  intelligible 
words  uttered  by  him  were  a  message  to  his  sons,  Robert 
and  Stephen,  then  at  college,  "to  obey  the  laws  and  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S." 

Mr.  Douglas  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Miss 
Martin  of  North  Carolina.  She  was  the  mother  of  his  two 
sons  referred  to,  who  were  his  only  surviving  children.  His 
second  wife  was  Miss  Cutts,  a  most  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished lady  of  Washington  City.  By  her  he  left  no  child. 
As  a  debater  Mr.  Donghvs  was  never  overmatched,  either 
in  the  House  or  Senate.  His  ilcath  at  the  time  was  regarded 
in  all  sec-tinns  as  a  irroat  public  calauiily.  However  widely 
many  differed  with  him  on  some  'inesii'ins.  all  acknowledged 
his  very  great  ability,  while  very  few.  if  any.  seriou.-ly  ques- 
tioned cither  his  integrity  or  patriotism. 

AI.KXANIIKR  II.  STEPHENS. 

Dong'lass,  a  county  in  the  N.  W.  of  Georgia,  consti- 
tuted since  the  census  of  1S70.  It  contains  about  450 
square  miles,  and  is  bounded  on  the  S.  K.  by  the  Chatta- 
hoochee  River.  Capital.  Dimglassvillc. 

Douglass  (DAVID  B\TKS),  an  eminent  American  civil 
and  military  engineer,  born  at  Pompton,  N.  .!.,  Mar.  21. 
IT'.Hl.  graduated  at  Yale  College  Sept.  1-*.  1SK!.  and  Oct.  1, 
Isl.'l,  was  appointed  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  corps  of  en- 
gineers U.  S.  A.  He  entered  upon  duty  at  West  Point  as 
commander  of  sappers  and  miners,  and  was  later  commander 
of  the  post.  In  the  war  with  Great  Britain  he  commanded 


in  ISM  his  coin ] .any  of  sappers  and  miners  on  the  northern 
frontier:  participated  ill  tlie  battle  of  Niagara  and  -i'  | 
Kurt  Krie,  followed  by  the  memorable  uortie  from  thai  work 
Sept.  17.  1MI,  breaking  tin-  enemy'-  lines  and  ec  nipclling 
him  to  retire.  l-'or  ••  di-tinguishi-d  and  meritorious  ser- 
\  iee*  in  superintending  Ihe  construction  of  defensive 
works,  in  command  of  battery,  etc.."  on  this  occasion,  he 
was  promoted  first  lieutenant  and  brevet  captain.  (In  the 
'if  the  war  he  returned  to  West  Point.  I  SI."),  and  dur- 
ing the  subsequent  fifteen  years  was  variously  engaged  as 
|,r -lessor  of  natural  anil  experimental  philo-ophy,  of 
mathematics,  and  of  engineering  till  Is."  I,  when  h- 
-igm-d  to  enter  upon  the  profession  of  civil  engineering. 
During  these  years  he  was  engaged  upon  important  in- 
spections. Slineys.  ancl  e-timates  |,,r  important  canals  and 
other  works  of  internal  improvement.  He  was  also  astro- 
nomical surveyor  of  the  commission  for  determining  tho 
U.S.  boundary  from  Niagara  to  Detroit  in  1819  ;  was  con- 
sulting engineer  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  internal 
improvements  of  Pennsylvania.  Having  become  greatly 
inten-ted  in  the  introduction  of  inclined  planes  into  ope- 
ration in  place  of  locks  for  canal  navigation,  and  having 
accepted  from  the  Morris  Canal  Company  the  appointment 
of  chief  engineer  of  the  same,  which  duty  he  found  required 
all  his  time,  his  sense  of  duty  led  him  to  resign  his  position 
in  the  army  Mar.  1.  ISI',1  ;  he  was  at  once  appointed  chief 
engineer  of  the  Morris  Canal  Co.,  and  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely  to  tho  improvement  with  which  he  had  become  iden- 
tified. The  inclined  plane  proved  a  success.  In  Oct.,  1830, 
a  trial  of  the  plane  at  Montville  was  made,  and  in  six 
minutes  and  a  naif  a  boat  containing  200  persons  passed 
a  plane  1040  feet  long,  with  a  descent  of  70  feet,  and  ad- 
vancing 770  feet.  The  canal  was  carried  forward  to  a 
successful  completion  in  1832.  During  this  year  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  civil  en- 
gineering in  tho  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  but 
relinquished  this  position  in  1833,  though  his  name  was 
continued  on  the  rolls  of  tho  college  as  professor  of  civil 
engineering  and  architecture  till  1840.  In  1833  ho  sur- 
veyed the  Brooklyn  and  Jamaica  R.  1! ..  Long  Island  ;  was 
one  of  the  engineers  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct  from  1833  to 
1835,  during  which  time  he  made  the  surveys,  plans,  and 
estimates  for  supplying  the  city  of  New  York  with  water 
from  the  Croton  River,  the  entire  duty  falling  upon  him 
in  consequence  of  other  professional  engagements  which 
occupied  the  entire  time  of  tho  engineer  named  in  connec- 
tion with  Major  Douglass.  His  report  showed  so  clearly  the 
practicability  of  the  project  that  the  necessary  legislation 
to  procure  its  execution  was  obtained  in  May,  1834,  and 
.Major  Douglass  as  chief  engineer  completed  his  plans  and 
laid  out  the  line  of  the  aqueduct  until  Oct.,  1836,  at  which 
date,  owing  to  difference  of  views  which  existed  between 
himself  and  the  board  of  commissioners,  he  was  removed  ; 
but  his  reports  and  surveys  were  adopted  and  followed  in 
the  construction  of  that  important  work.  From  1837  to 
1840,  in  addition  to  other  duties,  he  was  chief  engineer  of 
Greenwood  Cemetery,  which  he  planned  and  the  location 
of  which  ho  selected  ;  his  engineering  ability  as  well  as  his 
artistic  taste  and  skill  are  shown  in  the  present  develop- 
ment of  that  beautiful  city  of  the  dead.  In  1840  he  re- 
signed his  superintendence  of  Greenwood  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  Kenyon  College,  0.,  with  which  institution 
he  remained  till  1844,  when  he  returned  to  New  York,  and 
was  engaged  until  1S48  as  chief  engineer  to  plan  and  lay 
out  the  Albany  and  Quebec  cemeteries ;  in  important  en- 
gineering work  at  Brooklyn,  such  as  providing  for  a  sup- 
porting wall  for  Brooklyn  Heights,  the  supplying  of  that 
city  with  water,  etc.,  and  in  de\  eloping  the  landscape  fea- 
tures of  Staten  Island.  In  1848  he  accepted  a  call  from 
Geneva  College,  N.  Y.,  as  professor  of  mathematics,  which 
position  he  retained  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Died  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  9,  1849.  At  the  request  of  tho 
cemetery  board  his  remains  were  removed  to  Greenwood 
Cemetery.  G.  C.  SIMMOXS,  Clerk  Hoard  of  Euyineert. 

Douglass  (FREDERICK),  an  American  orator,  originally 
a  slave,  was  born  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.,  about  1817.  He 
learned  to  read  and  write  by  stealth,  ran  away  from  his 
master  in  1838,  and  became  a  resident  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass.  In  1841  ho  began  to  give  public  lectures  against 
slavery.  He  gained  distinction  as  a  public  speaker,  pub- 
lished his  "  Autobiography  "  in  1S4;>,  and  visited  England, 
where  he  made  eloquent  anti-slavery  speeches.  He  after- 
wards became  the  editor  of  the  "  North  Star."  a  journal 
published  at  Rochester.  X.  Y.  In  1S70  he  began  to  edit 
the  "  National  Era."  In  1872  he  was,  the  first  in  the  list 
of  presidential  electors  chosen  by  the  Republican  party  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

Doug'lnssville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Douglass  co., 
Ga..  ale-cut  i"1  miles  \V.  of  Atlanta. 

Doug'lastown,  a  port  and  post-village  of  Northumber- 
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land  co.,  Xew  Brunswick,  on  the  X.  bank  of  the  Miramichi.   j 
3  miles  above  Chatham  and  3  miles  below  Newcastle.     It 
saws  and  ships  large  amounts  of  lumber.     Pop.  about  400. 

Dour,  a  town  of  Belgium,  department  of  Hainaut,  9 
miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Mons.  It  derives  its  prosperity  from 
mines  of  coal  and  iron,  iron-works,  weaving,  and  bleach- 
ing. Pop.  8501. 

Dou'ro  [Sp.  Duero ;  anc.  />«;•*'»»],  a  large  river  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  rises  in  Old  Castile,  in  the  province 
of  Soria.  It  flows  generally  westward  through  the  prov- 
inces of  Valladolid  and  Zamora  until  it  touches  the  N.  E. 
extremity  of  Portugal.  It  next  runs  south-westward,  and 
forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Resuming  a  westward  direction,  it  traverses  the  northern 
art  of  Portugal,  an. I  enters  the  Atlantic  3  miles  below 
Iporto.  Its  total  length  is  nearly  500  miles.  Rocks,  sand- 
banks, and  the  rapid  current  render  its  navigation  difficult. 

Dove  (in  natural  history).     See  I'H.KON. 

Dove  [supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  root  akin  to  "  dive;" 
Lat.  <-<iliiinli<i  :  (ier.  Titiilir].  The  dove  in  Christian  art  is 
used  as  a  symbol  of  purity  and  an  emblem  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Issuing  from  the  lips  of  dying  saints  and  martyrs, 
it  represents  the  soul  purified  by  suffering.  Holding  in  its 
mouth  an  olive  branch,  it  is  the  emblem  of  peace.  In 
Catholic  churches  the  pyx  or  ciborium  containing  the  Host 
is  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  dove. 

Do've  (IlKixiticii  WILHELM),  an  eminent  German  phys- 
icist, born  at  Liegnitz,  in  Silesia,  Oct.  6,  1803,  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1826.  He  became  professor 
of  physics  in  that  university  in  1829,  after  which  he  made 
researches  into  the  laws  of  climate  and  atmospheric  phe- 
nomena. He  published,  besides  other  works  on  meteorology, 
electricity,  etc.,  "  Meteorological  Researches"  (1837),  "  On 
Electricity  "  (1848),  and  a  "  Treatise  on  the  Distribution 
of  Heat  on  the  Surface  of  the  Globe,"  which  was  published 
in  1853  by  the  British  Association. 

Dove  (RICHARD  WILHELM),  an  eminent  German  jurist, 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Berlin  in  1833,  became  in 
1859  privatdocent  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  in  1862 
professor  at  the  University  of  Tiibingen,  in  1865  at  Kiel, 
and  at  1868  at  Gottingen.  In  1871  he  was  elected  to  the 
German  Reichsrath,  whore  he  votes  with  the  national  lib- 
eral party.  He  began  in  1860  tho  publication  of  the 
"  Zeitschrift  fiir  Kirchenrccht,"  tho  leading  periodical  in 
Europe  on  all  questions  relating  to  church  law,  of  which 
he  has  ever  since  remained  the  chief  editor. 

Do'ver  (anc.  Dnbrit),  a  city  and  seaport  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  on  Dover  Strait,  66  miles  E.  S.  E. 
of  London  and  27  miles  from  Calais,  in  France.  It  is 
the  point  in  England  that  is  nearest  to  the  Continent, 
and  is  the  terminus  of  the  South-eastern  Railway.  It 
stands  at  the  entrance  of  a  deep  depression  in  an  amphi- 
theatre of  chalk-hills  and  cliffs.  This  city  is  defended  by 
Dover  Castle,  which  is  built  on  chalk-cliffs  320  feet  high, 
and  is  a  fortress  of  great  strength  and  extent.  This  castle 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  ancient  Romans.  Dover 
contains  a  custom-house,  a  town-hall,  a  theatre,  and  a  mili- 
tary hospital.  The  harbor  is  protected  by  a  stone  pier  built 
of  solid  masonry,  60  feet  wide,  and  extending  about  1800 
feet  into  the  sea.  Dover  is  the  chief  port  of  communication 
between  England  and  France,  and  is  only  21  miles  distant 
from  the  nearest  part  of  the  Continent.  Steamers  ply  daily 
between  this  port  and  Boulogne  and  Calais.  Dover  returns 
two  members  to  Parliament,  and  is  one  of  tho  Cinque  Ports. 
A  submarine  cable  was  laid  from  Dover  to  Calais  in  1850. 
Pop.  in  1871,  28,270.  (See  BREAKWATER,  by  GEN.  J.  G. 
BARNARD,  U.  S.  Army.) 

Dover,  a  post-township  and  village,  capital  of  Pope 
CO.,  Ark,  about  90  miles  N.  W.  of  Little  Roek.  Pop.  of 
township,  1063. 

Dover,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Delaware  and  seat 
of  justice  of  Kent  co.,  is  on  the  Delaware  R.  R.,  48  miles 
S.  of  Wilmington  and  about  5  miles  W.  of  Delaware  Bay. 
It  has  a  State-house,  with  a  State  library  containing  30,000 
volumes,  6  churches,  I  national  bank,  1  State  bank,  1  weekly 
newspaper,  2  fruit-packing  bouses,  1!  steam  saw-mills,  1 
large  water  and  steam  flouring-mill.  sash  and  fruit-crate 
factory,  gasworks,  1  foundry,  1  carriage  manufactory,  2 
public  schools.  :;  select  schools,  and  1  Methodist  Episcopal 
academy  for  boys.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  great  fruit-grow- 
ing section.  Pop.  1906;  of  Dover  hundred,  6394. 

ED.  "DEI.AWAREAN." 

Dover,  a  post-township  of  Bureau  co.,  III.     Pop.  1402. 

Dover,  a  township  of  Fayettc  co.,  la.     Pop.  1  l.'d). 

Dover,  a  post-township  of  Shawnee  co.,  Kan.  Pop.  611. 

Dover,  a  post-village  of  Mason  CO.,  Ky.,  12  miles  below 
Maysvillc.  A  large  quantity  of  tobacco  and  hemp  is  ex- 
ported from  this  place.  Pop.  532. 


Dover,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Piscataquis  co..  Me.. 
on  the  Piscataquis  River  and  the  Baugor  and  Piscal:i<]iii^ 
R.  R..  5:i  miles  X.  W.  of  Bangor.  It  has  one  weekly  news, 
paper,  a  heavy  trade,  and  manufactures  of  woollens.  Pop. 
of  Dover  township,  1983. 

Dover,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Norfolk  co.. 
Mass.  Here  are  three  churches  aud  a  paper-mill.  Pop. 
of  township,  645. 

Dover,  a  township  a,nd  village  of  Lcnawee  co.,  Mieh., 
on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  R.,  5  miles 
W.  of  Adrian.  Pop.  1494. 

Dover,  a  township  of  Monongalia  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  266. 

Dover,  a  township  and  village  of  Olmsted  co.,  Minn. 
Pop.  822. 

Dover,  a  post-township  of  Lafayette  co.,  Mo.  Pop.  2251. 

Dover,  a  handsome  town,  capital  of  Strafford  co.,  X.  I!., 
is  on  Cocheco  River  and  on  the  Boston  ami  Maine  R.  R.,  68 
miles  N.  of  Boston  and  12  miles  N.  \V.  of  Portsmouth.  The 
Dover  and  Wiunipiscogee  R.  R.  connects  it  with  Alton  l>:iy, 
and  the  Dover  and  Portsmouth  R.  R.  connects  it  with  the 
last-named  place.  It  is  at  the  head  of  sloop-navigation 
and  at  the  lower  falls  of  the  river,  which  has  here  a  fall  of 
thirty-two  feet  and  affords  abundant  water-power.  It  con- 
tains a  city-hall,  ten  or  more  churches,  three  national 
banks,  one  daily  and  four  weekly  newspapers,  aud  one 
monthly  publication.  The  printing  establishment  of  the 
Free  Baptist  denomination  is  also  located  here,  which 
issues  two  semi-monthly  juvenile  papers,  denominational 
and  Sunday-school  hooks,  etc.  It  has  an  efficient  public 
high  school,  a  flourishing  private  academy,  and  a  city 
library  of  considerable  value.  Here  are  four  large  cotton- 
mills  and  an  extensive  printery  belonging  to  the  Cocheco 

Manufacturing  Company.  Dover  has  als nmifaclurcs 

of  shoes,  woollen  cloths,  flannels,  oil-cloths,  glue,  etc.  It 
was  founded  in  1623,  and  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  State. 
Pop.  9294.  GKORGE  T.  DAY,  ED.  "MnuxiM;  STAH." 

Dover,  a  post-village  of  Morris  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  Mor- 
ris Canal,  the  Rockaway  River,  and  the  Morris  and  Kssex 
R.  R.,  33  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Xcwark.  It  has  several  iron- 
forges,  iron-foundries,  steel-works,  spike-factories,  and  roll- 
ing-mills; also  one  weekly  newspaper,  and  one  national 
bank. 

Dover,  a  township  of  Ocean  Co.,  N.  J.  It  contains 
Tom's  River,  the  capital  of  the  county.  Pop.  3044. 

Dover,  or  Dover  Plains,  a  post-village  of  Dutchess 
co.,  X.  Y.,  on  the  Xew  York  and  Harlem  R.  R.,  78  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  Xew  York.  It  has  a  national  bank  and  one 
weekly  newspaper.  The  township  has  five  churches,  mar- 
ble-quarries, iron-mines,  and  much  fine  scenery.  Pop.  of 
Dover  township,  2279. 

Dover,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Craven  eo.,  X.  C., 
on  the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  R.  R.,  24  miles  W.  of 
Newbern.  Pop.  2206. 

Dover,  a  township  of  Athens  co.,  0.     Pop.  1697. 

Dover,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Cuyahoga  co.,  0. 
Pop.  1445. 

Dover,  a  township  of  Fulton  co.,  0.     Pop.  930. 

Dover,  a  township  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  0.,  contains  (be 
village  of  CANAL  DOVER  (which  see).  Pop.  of  township, 
3515. 

Dover,  a  township  of  Union  co.,  0.     Pop.  929. 

Dover,  a  township  and  post-borough  of  York  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  of  township,  2281  :  of  borough.  418. 

Dover,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Stewart  co.,  Tenn.,  on 
the  Cumberland  River,  75  miles  W.  by  X.  from  Nashville, 
and  1  mile  E.  of  Fort  Donelson.  It  has  one  weekly  news- 
paper, a.nd  a  national  cemetery  a  quarter  of  a  mile  W.  of 
Dover.  Pop.  430.  JAM  us  P.  FLOOD,  Kn.  "WEEKLY  RECOIID." 

Dover,  a  post-township  of  Windham  co.,  Vt.  It  has 
manufactures  of  lumber,  tubs,  kegs,  etc.  Pop.  635. 

Dover,  a  township  of  Goochland  co.,  Va.    Pop.  3667. 

Dover,  a  township  and  village  of  Racine  co.,  Wis..  on 
the  Western  Union  R.  R..  21  miles  W.  of  Racine.  P.  1047. 

Dover  Hill,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Martin  co.,  Ind., 
92  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Indianapolis. 

Do'ver's  Pow'der  [named  from  Dr.  Dover,  its  in- 
ventor, an  English  physician],  (  /V/r/.v  Ipecacuanha:  et  Opii), 
consists  of  ipecacuanha  and  opium  in  fine  powder,  sixty 
grains  each  ;  sulphate  of  potassa.  a  troy  ounce:  rubbed  to- 
gether to  a  very  fine  powder.  Dover's  powder  acts  as  a 
sudorific,  and  where  tho  brain  is  unaffected  and  the  tongue 
and  skin  moist,  is  of  great  service.  Its  composition  now 
differs  considerably  from  that  given  in  Dover's  formula. 

Dover,  Strait  of  [Fr.  I'm- •  >!•  1'nlnix;  Lat.  ffHum  <;<il- 
lii'tnii],  the  strait  which  separates  England  from  France, 
and  connects  the  English  Channel  with  the  North  Sea.  It 
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is  about  twenty  miles  wide  at  the  narrowest  part.  Tin' 
dentil  varies  from  M\  Id  twenty-nine  fathoms.  The  Eng- 
lish side  ..I  tin-  •dcrcd  liy  chalk-dill's,  some  of 
whirl,  m  all. .MI  i. IMI  tret  high.  Chalk-cliffs  also  occur  on 

till'    Flrhrh   shorr. 

Oov'ri'liolil,  a  mountainous  plateau  in  Norway,  form- 
ing ill'-  nortlii-rii  rnd  .it'  thr  mitral  mass  of  tin-  Srandina 
\  i:ui  system.      It    rxtrnd-   ;il..n^  th,-   N.  -idr  i.f  the  Hatlina 
Valley,  which  srpara'es  il  from  thr  l.aiigljeld  plati'iiu.  to  the 

sources  ill  t  hi-  l..»n^rli.  I  thence  \.  K.  to  t  host-  of  I  hr  t  i  l.ini- 

BUD.  Its  highr.-t  |.r:ik  in  thr  Snrrliiettail,  ll'il'.\  Knglish 
feet,  formerly  eonsidrrrd  thr  highest  in  Scandinavia. 

DOW,  or  1)4)11  W  «il:l!  Mill),  a  rrlrl.iatrd  Diitrh  paintrr, 
born  a!  l,r\drn  April  17,  KJi:',,  was  a  pupil  of  ltriiiliran.ll . 

Hr  rxrrlird  in  r  h  i  a  n  . -r  II  r  ,  all'!  ill  trrhllil'ul  skill,  llll'l  lit!- 
ishrd  his  works  with  r  \rc  — i\  r  delirarv.  Among  his  works, 

which  are  small  in  dimensions,  are  "  The  Charlatan,"  "  Thr 
Drop.-ical  Woman."  "The  Dentist,"  and  "The  Village 
(ii... n-."  llr  died  in  Feb.,  1875. 

Dow  (LoiiKXzo),  nn  eccentric  Methodist  preacher,  born 
in  Coventry.  Conn..  Oot  l'<.  1777.  Ho  labored  in  many 
States  of  ihr  I  ni.iii.  aii.l  also  in  F.nghiud  and  Ireland,  lie 
\s a<  di-tni^iii-he.l  for  his  courage  and  zeal,  and  for  some 
singularities  in  his  habits.  Hied  Feb.  2,  1834. 

Dow  (\K.\I.),  a  reformer,  horn  at  Portland.  Me.,  in 
1SIK1..  As  a  mrnilirr  of  thr  legislature  of  that  State  hepro- 
cured  in  IS.'il  Mie  passage  of  a  law  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
ardent  spirits,  whirh  is  railed  the  "  Maine  law."  He  be- 
came a  brigadier  irnieralof  I'nion  volnntei TS  earh  i" 
and  was  taken  prisoner  nrar  I'ort  Hudson  in  July,  1803. 

Dow'nger  [Fr.  iltxmiritrr,  from  ilininlre,  a  "dower"], 
a  widow  riid.iurd:  that  is.  who  either  enjoys  a  dower  from 
her  deceased  liHsl.and.  or  has  property  of  her  own  brought 
by  he:-  to  her  liii.-lmnd  on  marriage,  and  settled  on  herself 
after  his  drrra-r.  This  is  railed  her  dowry.  In  England 
the  queen-dowager,  as  the  widow  of  the  king,  enjoys  most 
of  the  pri\  -lieges  whirh  belonged  to  her  as  queen-consort, 
but  no  man  ran  murry  a  ijueen -dowager  without  special 
license  from  thr  king.  A  queen-dowager  docs  not  lose  her 
regal  title  when  she  marries  a  subject. 

Dowa'giac,  a  post-village  of  Cass  co.,  Mich.,  on  the 
Dowagiac  Kiver  and  Mir  Michigan  Central  R.  R.,  105  miles 
E.  of  Chicago.  It  has  one  national  bank  and  one  weekly 
newspaper.  Pop.  1932. 

Dow'cl,  a  name  given  to  a  pin  used  horizontally  for 
joining  two  pieces  of  material  in  a  building,  the  dowel 
being  inserted  in  its  socket  in  the  one  piece  before  the 
othrr  -nli-ianee  with  its  socket  is  forced  into  its  place. 

Dow'er  [from  the  Fr.  dottcr,  to  "  endow  "].  in  the  com- 
mon law  of  Knglaml,  is  an  estate  for  life  which  a  widow 
has  in  one-third  part  of  all  tho  lands  and  tenements  of 
whirh  her  husband  wns  seized  beneficially,  or  of  an  estate 
of  inheritance  at  any  time  during  tho  marriage. 

1.  Tin  \>itur<  •  >/  ill''  I'lxint'', — Dower  passes  through  three 
stages.     While  the  husband  lives  it  is  but  an  inchoate  right 
and  incapable  of  enforcement.     Should  the  husband  sell  to 
a  stranger  and  leave  her  destitute,  she  would  have  no  claim 
to  tho  land  while  the  husband  lived.     On   her  husband's 
death,  and  before  dower  is  as-ii: 1.  she  has  a.  right  of  ac- 
tion.   After  dower  is  assigned  she  has  an  estate  in  the  land. 
Tho  rights  of  dower  depend  upon  a  rule  of  law  which  is 
founded  on  public  policy.     Tho  law  of  the  place  where  the 
land  is  situated  governs  it. 

2.  Tin'  Iti-i/niiii'-i  1 1/  /imriT. — These  are  threefold — mar- 
riage, seizin  of  the  husband,  and  his  death.     The  leading 
questions  on  this  subject  concern  seizin.     By  this  is  meant 
briirticial  ownrrship  of  a  present  estate  of  freehold,  which 
may   descend  to  the  husband's   heirs.     There   can   be  no 
dower  in  an  estate  for  years,  however  long  it  may  last. 
Nor  can  there  be  in  a  reversionary  estate  which  is  preceded 
by  a  prior  estate  of  freehold  or  for  life  owned  by  another 
person,  though  there  may  bo  where  the  prior  estate  is  for 
years.    The  widow  of  a  trustee  eannot  be  endowed,  as  he  is 
not  a  beneficial  owner.     This  proposition  would  be  applied 
to  the  widow  of  a  deceased  partner,  who  eonld  only  bo  en- 
dowed subject  to  tho  adjustment  of  the  afi'airs  of  tho  part- 
nership.     Formerly,  thr  trust  r-tatr  itself  was  not  the  sub- 
ject of  dower.     This  rule  does  not  prevail  in  the  U.  8.,  and 
dower  may  sometimes  lie  had   in   money,  whirh  by  a  legal 
fiction   is  a  substitute  for  hind.     Whenever  the  husl. 
estate  is  defeated  by  a  superior  title,  dower  falls  with  it. 

3.  .1  x*i:juni>  tit  "/  Itnirrr. — As  dowrr  is  onr-third  part  of 
the  husband's  estate,  il  mii.-t  be  a--igncd  either  by  the  par- 
ti.-s  or  by  act  of  the  law.     Certain  Irc-al  rules  must  regu- 
larly be  followed,  w  hen  dower  is  said  to  be  assigned  of  corn- 
Ill. in  right.      Thrsr    may    lir    ivla\.'d    l.y    :i'_'rrrnirnt    under 
sen],  when   the  assignment   is    said  to  be  against  common 
right. 

4.  Barrit\rj  of  Doirer. — The  right  cannot  bo  destroyed 


by  the  mere  act  of  the  husband.  Creditors  also  take  sub- 
ject to  this  claim.  It  .an  in  general  be  barred  only  by  tho 
wife's  own  act,  as  by  joining  in  a  conveyance  with  tho  hus- 
band, or  by  a  jointure  .-, -tiled  before  marriage.  The  hus- 
band often  in  his  will,  either  expressly  or  by  implication. 
gives  his  wii'r  property  in  lieu  of  dower.  In  this  ease  she 
may.  after  his  death,  el.  ct  to  take  such  property  or  her 
dower,  but  cannot  take  both. 

This  right  occasioned  n h  inrom.  ni,  .  ml  by 

impcd'uii  the  conveyance   .,!'  property.      For   this   reason, 
by  the  Dower  act  of  Aug.  2».    IBM,  the  right  of  d 
was  virtually  placed  < -ntirrly  in  thr  hands  of  tho   husband 
in  the  case  of  alt  marriages  contract.  .1  attrrJan.  I. 
Tho  husband  may  now  dispose  of  his    lands    by  will  or 
i  otherwise,  free  from  any  claim  of  dower  on  the  part  of  his 
I  wife.     If,  however,  he  dies  intestate,  his  widow,  under  the 
'  statute  of  distribution,  receives  not  merely  for  lite  .  1. 
solutely,  one-third  of  his  personal  estate.     In  the  1  . 
general  rules  of  the  English  common  law  still  prevail.    As 
a,  general  rule,  also  at  least  one-third    of  the  husband's 
personal  estate  is  given  to  tho  wife,  as   by  the  English 
statute  of  distribution.  T.  W.  DWIIHIT. 

Dow'la§  [supposed  to  be    derived   from  Doullrnt   in 
France,  which  was  noted  for  its  manufacture],  a  strong, 
linen  fabric  much  used  l.y  the  working  class,  is  man- 
ufactured in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland. 

Dow'latabad,  a  fortified  and  .1.  raved  town  of  Hindos- 
tnn,  in  the  Ni/am's  dominions,  10  miles  \.  W.  of  Aurnng- 
abud.  It  is  defended  by  a  rock-fortress  which  occupies  the 
summit  of  an  isolated  rock  about  500  feet  high.  The  low- 
est third  of  this  rock  is  perpendicular,  so  that  tho  summit 
is  accessible  only  by  a  passage  excavated  iu  the  interior. 
Near  this  town  are  the  cave-temples  of  Elora. 

Dow'ler  (BEXXKT),  M.  I).,  born  at  Elizabetfatown  (now 
Moundsville),  Ohio  co.,  Va..  April  Ifl,  1797,  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  has  long  been  a  lead- 
ing physician  of  New  Orleans.  He  has  published  many 
valuable  contributions  to  tho  periodical  literature  of  tho 
profession,  and  is  tho  author  ot  a  "  Tableau  of  tho  Yellow 
Fever  of  1853,"  etc.  (1854).  He  is  editor  of  the  ••  New  Or- 
leans Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,"  and  a  member  of 
many  American  and  European  scientific  associations.  Ho 
founded  the  Now  Orleans  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Dow'ling  (Joiix),  D.  D.,  was  born  in  the  county  of 
Sussex,  England,  May  12,  1807,  and  became  a  resident  of 
the  I'.  S.  in  1832,  and  an  eminently  successful  writer  and 
Baptist  preacher  of  New  York  City.  He  has  published  a 
"  \  indioation  of  the  Baptists,"  "  Defence  of  the  Protestant 
Scriptures"  (1843),  "History  of  Romanism"  (1845),  and 
other  works. 

Down,  or  Dune  [Fr.  rlrnir.  from  the  Celtic  rfim,  a 
"hill"],  a  name  of  tho  sandbanks  or  sandhills  which  the 
sea  gathers  and  forms  along  its  shores.  The  term  ilincn  is 
also  applied  in  England  to  largo  tracts  of  poor  hilly  land 
which  is  covered  with  short  grass  and  appropriated  to  pas- 
turage. It  is  specially  applied  to  two  broad  ridges  of  un- 
dulating chalk-hills  S.  of  the  Thames.  From  the  mid- 
dle of  Hampshire  these  extend  eastward — the  one  (the 
North  Downs),  through  Surrey  and  Kent,  to  Dover,  and 
the  other  (the  South  Downs),  through  the  south-eastern  part 
of  Hampshire,  to  Bcachy  Head.  Between  the  two  ridges, 
the  former  of  which  is  nearly  120  miles  long,  lies  the  valley 
of  the  Weald,  from  which  the  chalk  strata  are  supposed  to 
have  been  removed  by  denudation.  The  highest  point  of 
the  down  is  880  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These  up- 
lands produce  fine  aromatic  grass,  on  which  the  famous 
South  Down  sheep  are  pastured. 

Down,  a  county  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster, 
is  partly  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Belfast  Lough  and  on  tho 
E.  and  S.  E.  by  the  Irish  Sea.  Area,  954  square  miles. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Bann  and  the  Lagan.  The  sur- 
face is  mostly  hiliy  or  undulating,  and  the  southern  part  is 
occupied  by  the  Mournc  Mountains,  the  highest  peak  of 
which  is  2796  feet  high.  The  soil  of  many  parts  is  fertile. 
The  chief  articles  of  export  arc  linen  fabrics,  hosiery,  grain, 
butter,  pork,  and  hides.  Capital,  Dowupatrick.  Pop.  in 
1871,  277,775. 

Down'cast  is  a  name  which  is  sometimes  given  in 
mines  to  the  shaft  through  which  air  for  ventilation  de- 
scends. A  fire  is  kept  up  at  the  bottom  of  a  flue  or  ••  up- 
cast," and  the  impure  air  ascends  through  this  flue,  while  a 
fresh  supply  of  air  descends  through  the  "  downcast."  In 
other  mines  various  forms  of  the  blowing-machine  are  used 
!  to  secure  ventilation. 

Downc,  a  township  of  Cumberland  co.,  N.  J.,  on  Dela- 
ware Bay.  Pop.  3385. 

Downe,  Viscorxrs  (Ireland,  IfiSO). — Hrc;n  RniiAun 
DAWNAV.  eighth  viscount,  born  July  20,  1S04,  succeeded 
his  father  iu  1S57. 
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Down'er's  Grove,  a  township  and  post-village  of 
Du  Page  co..  111.,  on  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy 
R.  R.,  22  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  2:.  IS. 

Downes  (JOHN),  an  American  uaval  officer,  born  at 
Canton,  Mass.,  in  1784,  entered  the  navy  in  1802.  He 
served  as  lieutenant  of  the  Essex,  under  ('apt.  Porter, 
against  the  British  (1812-14).  He  captured  an  Algerine 
frigate  in  1S15,  and  became  a  captain  in  1817.  Having 
taken  command  of  a  squadron  in  the  Pacific  in  1832,  ho 
chastised  the  people  of  Quallah  Batoo  in  Sumatra  for  out- 
rages on  American  seamen.  Died  Aug.  11,  1854. 

Downcs  (Jons),  U.  S.  N.,  born  Aug.  25,  1822,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Sept.  4,  1837, 
became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1S43.  a  lieutenant  in  1851, 
ami  a  commander  in  1802.  He  commanded  the  iron-clad 
Nahant  at  the  bombardment  of  Fort  McAlister,  Mar.  3, 
18«3,  and  in  the  first  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter  of  April  7, 
1863,  and  is  mentioned  in  Rear-  Admiral  Dupont's  "de- 
tailed report"  of  the  latter  fight  as  one  of  those  "who  did 
everything  that  the  utmost  gallantry  and  skill  could  accom- 
plish in  the  management  of  their  untried  vessels."  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  capture  of  the  Confederate  iron-clad  At- 
lanta, and  is  thus  spoken  of  in  Rear-Admiral  Dupont's 
report  of  that  affair,  dated  June  19,  1863:  "Commander 
Downes,  with  his  usual  gallantry,  moved  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible towards  the  enemy,  reserving  his  fire  until  ho  could 
et  into  close  action,  but  lost  the  opportunity,  from  the 
rief  nature  of  the  engagement,  of  using  his  battery." 
Died  Sept.  21,  1865.  FOXHALL  A.  PARKER,  U.  S.  N. 

Dow'nieville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Sierra  co.,  Cal., 
is  on  the  North  Yuba  River,  62  miles  N.  E.  of  Marysville. 
It  is  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  and  has  deep  gravel,  hy- 
draulic, placer,  and  quartz  mines  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
It  contains  a  court-house,  foundry,  a  graded  school,  water- 
works, and  one  weekly  newspaper.  Altitude,  3000  feet.  P. 
704.  J.  A.  VATGHAN,  ED.  "MOUNTAIN  MESSENGER." 

Downieville  Huttr,  a  mounttiin-peak  in  Sierra  co., 
Cal.,  about  12  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Downieville.  Altitude, 
about  8800  feet  above  the  sea. 

Down'ing  (ANDREW  JACKSON),  an  American  landscape- 
gardener  and  pomologist,  born  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  31, 
1815.  He  was  almost  entirely  self-taught.  In  1841  he 
published  an  excellent  "  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Landscape  Gardening."  His  "Fruit  and  Fruit 
Trees  of  America"  (1845)  is  highly  esteemed,  and  has 
passed  through  many  editions.  He  began  in  1846  to  edit 
the  "  Horticulturist,"  published  monthly  at  Albany.  Among 
his  other  works  is  "  Cottage  Residences  "  (1842).  He  was  a 
man  of  fine  taste,  and  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  landscape- 
gardener.  He  was  drowned  in  the  Hudson  River  July  28, 
1852,  when  the  steamboat  Henry  Clay,  on  which  he  was  a 
passenger,  was  burned.  (See  GEORGE  W.  CURTIS,  "  Memoir 
of  A.  J.  Downing,"  prefixed  to  a  volume  of  "Rural  Es- 
says," edited  by  Mr.  Curtis  after  Downing's  death.) 

Down'ingtown,  a  town  of  Chester  co.,  Pa.,  in  Chester 
Valley,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Central  R.  R.,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Wayncsburg  branch  railroad,  32  miles  W.  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  Chester  Valley 
R.  R.  It  has  one  national  bank  and  one  weekly  newspaper, 
waterworks,  a  carriage  and  a  shoe  factory,  a  limestone  quar- 
ry, ayoung  ladies'  academy,  and  the  Chester  Valley  Academy 
for  young  men  and  boys.  Pop.  1077. 

J.  S.  CORDERY,  ED.  "  INDEPENDENT." 

Downpat'rick,  or  Down,  a  seaport  of  Ireland,  the 
capital  of  the  county  of  Down,  is  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Quoylo  (which  enters  Lough  Strangford),  21  miles  S.  S.  E. 
of  Belfast.  It  has  a  cathedral,  a  court-house,  and  a  hos- 
pital ;  also  manufactures  of  linen,  soap,  and  leather.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  oldest  city  in  Ireland,  and  was  burned  by 
Edward  Bruce  in  1315.  The  see  of  Down  was  united  with 
that  of  Connor  in  1442,  and  with  that  of  Dromore  in  1842. 
Pop.  3685. 

noun*,  a  township  and  village  of  McLean  co.,  111. 
Pop.  1196. 

Downs,  The,  a  portion  of  the  North  Sea  off  the  S.  E. 
coast  of  Kent,  England,  between  the  North  and  South  Fore- 
lands, is  important  as  a  shelter  for  shipping,  which  is  pro- 
tected by  Goodwin  Sands,  a  natural  breakwater.  This  large 
natural  harbor  of  refuge  is  8  miles  long  and  6  miles  wide. 
having  an  anchorage  which  varies  from  four  to  twelve  fath- 
oms in  depth.  It  is  safe  except  during  a  S.  wind.  In  time 
of  war  it  is  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  royal  navy. 

Down'shire,  MARQI-ESSBS  OF  (1789),  earls  of  Hills- 
borough  (1751),  Viscounts  Hillsborough  (1717),  Viscounts 
Kilwarlin  (17.">1),  Barons  Hill  (Ireland,  1717),  earls  of 
Hillsborough  and  Viscounts  Fairford  (1772),  and  Barons 
Harwich  (Great  Britain,  17Sfi).  —  ARTHUR  WILLS  Bi.rNDELL 
Tin  MUL'i.i.  SANDYS  RODKN  HILL,  fifth  marquess,  born  Dec. 
24,  1844,  succeeded  his  father  Aug.  6,  1868. 


Dow'ry  [from  the  Fr.  dottcr,  to  "endow;"  Lat.  dun; 

Fr.  ilut],  the  marriage  portion  brought  by  a  wife  to  her 
husband.  This  term  is  often  confounded  with  dower,  but 
it  has  a  different  signification. 

Doxol'ogy  [Gr.  SofoAo-yin,  from  Sofa, "  praise,"  and  \6yot, 
a  "  word,"  "  expression  "],  a  form  of  praise  said  or  sung  in 
divine  service,  commonly  at  the  close  of  a  prayer.  The 
Great  Doxology,  as  it  is  called,  is  an  expansion  of  the  an- 
gelic hymn,  and  is  sung  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  It  begins  with  the  words 
"Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo."  The  Lesser  Doxology  is  the 
"  Gloria.  Patri,"  the  substance  of  which  appears  in  tho 
metrical  doxologies  in  use  amongst  Protestants  generally. 

Doyle,  a  township  of  Clarke  co.,  la.     Pop.  965. 

Doyle,  a  post-township  of  Marion  co.,  Kan.  Pop.  124. 

Doyle  (RICHARD),  an  English  artist  and  caricaturist, 
born  in  London  in  1826,  was  a  son  of  John  Doyle,  a  pop- 
ular artist,  whose  political  sketches  were  signed  "  H.  B." 
He  contributed  satirical  designs  to  the  London  "  Punch." 
Since  1850  he  has  been  employed  in  the  illustration  of  books. 

Doylesport,  a  post-township  of  Barton  co.,  Mo.  P.  385. 

Doylestown,  a  post-borough,  the  capital  of  Bucks  co., 
Pa.,  on  a  branch  of  the  North  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  25 
miles  N.  of  Philadelphia,  has  waterworks  built  in  ISG'J, 
gasworks,  a  public  library  founded  in  1856,  two  private 
academies,  and  five  weekly  newspapers.  It  is  much  fre- 
quented by  summer  visitors  from  Philadelphia,  and  its 
situation  is  elevated  and  healthy.  It  has  one  national 
bank.  Pop.  of  borough,  1601 ;  of  township,  1954. 
H.  T.  DARLINGTON,  ED.  "BUCKS  Co.  INTELLIGENCER." 

Do'zy  (REINHART),  a  Dutch  Orientalist,  born  at  Ley- 
den  Feb.  21,  1820,  graduated  in  the  university  of  that  city 
in  1844.  In  1850  he  became  professor  of  history  at  Leyden. 
Among  his  works  is  "  Researches  into  the  Political  and  Lit- 
erary History  of  Spain  during  the  Middle  Ages"  (ISl'J; 
2d  ed.  1860). 

Dracre'na  Dra'co,  or  Dragon  Tree,  a  tree  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Liliacese,  some  examples  of  which  grow  to 
prodigious  size  in  the  Canaries  and  India.  The  height  is 
not  proportioned  to  the  thickness  of  the  stem,  and  the 
head  is  crowned  with  short  branches  having  tufts  of  sword- 
shaped  leaves.  It  produces  a  part  of  the  resin  called 
DRAGON'S  BLOOD  (which  see).  A  specimen  in  the  island  of 
Tcneriffe  is  described  by  Humboldt  as  having  a  stem  about 
forty-five  feet  in  circumference  in  1799.  It  had  the  same 
measurement  in  1402.  It  was  worshipped  by  the  Guanches, 
and  its  hollow  trunk  was  converted  by  their  conquerors 
into  a  chapel.  This  extremely  old  tree  has  been  lately  re- 
ported to  have  fallen. 

Drach'enfels  (i.  e.  "dragon's  rock"),  a  mountain-peak 
in  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  Rhine,  about  8  miles  ,S.  E.  of 
Bonn,  has  an  altitude  of  1056  feet.     It  rises  abruptly  from 
the  river,  and  is  renowned  in  Byron's  verses  commencing — 
"The  castled  crag  of  DraehcnH'ls 
Frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine." 

Its  summit,  crowned  by  a  ruined  castle,  commands  a  beau- 
tiful prospect. 

Drachm,  or  Dram  [Gr.  Spn\M>?;  Fr.  drai-hme  ;  Lat. 
drachma;  see  below].  There  are  two  drachms  in  our  sys- 
tem of  weights — namely,  the  avoirdupois  drachm,  which 
is  one-sixteenth  part  of  an  avoirdupois  ounce;  and  tho 
apothecaries'  drachm,  which  is  the  eighth  part  of  a  troy 
ounce.  The  orthography  dram  is  commonly  employed  in 
avoirdupois  weight,  and  drachm  in  apothecaries'  weight. 
In  apothecaries'  measure  a  fluiddrachm  is  one-eighth  of  a 
fluidounce.  Drachma  was  also  the  name  of  a  silver  coin, 
the  unit  of  the  monetary  system  of  ancient  Greece.  The 
Athenian  drachma  was  equivalent  to  six  oboli,  or  nearly 
twenty  cents,  and  weighed  from  sixty-three  to  sixty-six 
grains.  Other  Greek  states  had  drachmas  of  different 
values. 

Dra'co  [ApaKwy],  a  Greek  physician,  son  of  the  cele- 
brated physician  Hippocrates,  to  whom  some  of  the  writ- 
ings that  pass  under  the  name  of  the  latter  arc  ascribed. 

HENRY  DIUSLER. 

Dra'co,  or  Dra'con  [Gr.  Apaxcoi-],  an  Athenian  legis- 
lator who  was  archon  in  624  B.  C.,  and  was  the  author  or 
compiler  of  the  first  written  laws  among  the  Athenians. 
This  code  was  extremely  severe  and  sanguinary,  and  made 
even  pet^y  larceny  a  capital  crime.  It  remained  in  force 
until  the  time  of  Solon,  who  substituted  milder  penalties. 
The  term  draconic  is  sometimes  applied  to  laws  which  are 
excessively  severe. 

Draco,  or  The  Dragon,  a  constellation  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere.  It  was  from  observations  upon  the  star  y 
Draconis  that  Bradley  was  led  to  his  brilliant  discovery  of 
the  aberration  of  light.  It  is  a  star  nearly  in  the  solstitial 
colure,  and  consequently  the  minor  axis  of  the  small  elliiise 
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which  its  apparent  place  describes  in  the  heavens  lies  in 

the  meridian  at   its  transit. 

Draco  [Apuwr],  of  Slralonicca.  in  Caria,  a  Creek 
grammarian,  of  whose  life  few  toMM  are  found,  bin  who 
nourished  probably  al.i nit  I:'..  \.I>.  Suida-  and  Kudocia 

assign  to  lira i  great  number  of  works  on  grammar,  on 

metre,  ami  on  the  poems  of  Pindar  and  Alcii'iis,  which  have 
all,  with  oi xceptioii,  perished.  There  is  extant  a  trea- 
tise on  Greek  metres  (>r<pi  pirpaiv  iroitiriKuv).  which  Hermann 
considers  an  epitome  of  Draco's  work,  with  numerous  in- 
terpolations from  other  i|tiarlei  byi  later  hand.  This  was 
edited  liv  Hermann,  Leipsie,  1M-'. 

HKXIIY  DIIISI.KK. 

Dracon'tium  [Gr.  tfamanim,  a  "little  dragon,"  prob- 
ably from  the  burning  ta-te  of  some  species],  a  genus  of 

plant!  of  the  natural  order  Araeeic.      The  t>i-iii-»ntiin.' 
jilii/Hiuii.  a  native  of  Guiana,  India,  and  Japan,  has  a  pow- 
erful action  on  the  nervous  system,  and  is 
used  as  a  remedy  for  asthma.     The  flower 
emits  an   intolerable  stench  when  it   tirst 

opens.  The  tlwmitinm  of  tin-  I.  S.  Phar- 
macopeia is  tho  skunk-cabbage  (ftym/ilo- 
citr/m*  f<rtiilH*),  which  has  similar  medi- 
cal properties.  It  is  kindred  to  the  true 
l)rnr«utinm,  and  like  it  has  a  strong  offen- 
sive odor. 

Dracon'tin§,  a  Christian  poet  of  Spa  in 
who  lived  under  Theodosius  II.,  about  431 
A.  H.      Isidcirus  a-cribcs  to  him  a  poem  in 
hexameter  verse  entitled  "  Hcxaemeron," 
which  is  a  poetical  narration  of  the  six 
days  of  Creation.     This  poem  was  some- 
what changed  and  enlarged  by  an  account 
of  tho  seventh  day  by  Eugcnius,  bishop 
of  Toledo,  in  the  seventh  century.     A  supplement  to  his 
work  was  written  by  tho  author  in  elegiac  verse,  addressed 
to  the  younger  Theodosius.     Both  works  are  contained  in 
the  edition  of  Carpzov,  Helmst'adt,  1794.    (For  further  in- 
formation consult  HAIIII'S  "History  of  the  Christian  Poets 
of  Home."  vol.  i.,  p.  59.)  HESRY  DHISI.KU. 

Dra'cilt,  a  post-village  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  on  the 
Merrinniuk  River  opposite  Lowell.  It  has  large  woollen 
and  paper  mills,  and  is  in  a  good  agricultural  township. 
Pop.  of  Dracut  township,  2078. 

Draft  [originally  drnui/hl :  Ang.-Kax.  itrtht,  past  part, 
of  dnujaii,  to  "  draw  ;"  literally,  "  something  drawn,"  hence- 
a  "drawing"],  a  bill  of  exchange;  an  order  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money  drawn  by  one  person  upon  another. 

Drag  [Ang.-Sax.  dreaye,  from  dragan,  to  "drag." 
allied  to  the  Gor.  triiye,  "  slothful,"  "  slow  "],  the  name 
given  to  inventions  used  for  the  purpose  of  slackening  the 
speed  of  vehicles.  It  consists  of  a  mechanical  combina- 
tion of  rods  and  levers,  which  may  be  operated  upon  by 
the  driver  without  leaving  his  scat.  By  means  of  a  handle 
a  species  of  shoe  is  pressed  against  one  of  the  wheels  with 
sufficient  force  to  retard  tho  motion.  It  is  more  frequently 
called  a  brake. 

Drag'omau  [Fr.  drttifinnn  ;  It.  drayomano,  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Arabic  tarjumdn,  "  interpreter"],  a  name  given 
in  the  Levant  to  an  interpreter  or  guide  for  foreigners.  The 
ordinary  dragoman  corresponds  to  the  Italian  cicerone.  The 
dragoman  of  the  Sublime  Porto  is  an  important  Turkish 
officer,  who  forms  tho  medium  of  communication  between 
his  own  government  and  foreign  ambassadors.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  interpreters  attached  to  European 
embassies  and  consulates  in  the  Levant.  They  are  usually 
natives  of  Italian  extraction.  They  and  their  families  arc 
not  subject  to  the  Turkish  laws,  but  arc  under  the  protec- 
tion of  tho  embassies  which  they  serve. 

Drag'on  [from  the  Gr.  Spdnu?, a  "serpent,"  a  "dragon;" 
Lat.  draft :  Fr.  dffyon  ; 
Gor.  Drarhen~\,  small,  in- 
offensive East  Indian  liz- 
ards of  the  genus  Draco, 
called  winged  dragon,  or 
flying  dragon  (  llnrrn  finl- 

tnadMMld  i-.i/niMi, remark- 
able for  M  expansion  of  tlM  . 

skin  on  each    side,  forming 
a  kind  of  wing,  which  sus- 
tains the  animal  like  a  par-  , 
achnte.     Other  species,  the 
dragon   lizards   (.!</" ),   be- 
longing to  tho  Tegidiv,  are 
natives    of    America    only. 
They  have  the  tongue  fork-      1  i\  in_'  I'r;\con  :  />ruc.,  ?.*/a;w. 
cd  like  a  serpent,  back  and 

tail  crested,  and  are  sometimes  six  feet  long.     They  have 
no  parachute ;  they  arc  bold  and  resolute  in  self-defence. 


The  name  DKAOO.V  has  also  been  given  to  a  fabulous 
monster,  represented  in  the  mythology  of  many  nations  as 
a  huge  winged  serpent.  In  the  New  Testament  the  word 
i.-  u-'-it  for  the  personification  of  sin,  and  in  ChriltlM  art 
it  is  the  typi1  of  sin  and  idolatry,  lleren  ,  and 

Apollo  in  (Jreek  mythology,  and  Thor  in  the  Scandinavian, 
were  renowned  as  dragon-slayers,  as  was  Saint  George  in 
the  early  Christian  legends.  The  dragon  is  still  an  heraldic 
bearing  in  Europe. 

Among  the  Chinese  the  dragon  was  believed  to  be  a  being 
of  superhuman  power,  a  sort  of  deity  ;  ami  ti' 
a  symbol  of  divinity.    According  to  Chinese  tradition. 
of  the  earliest  emperors  of  that  country  are  represented  aa 
having  the  form  of  flying  dragons,  and  representations  of 
such  dragons  belong  to  the  heraldry  of  the  imperial  coat- 
of-tirms. 

Drag'onet  (Callianymnt),  a  genus  of  Ashes  belonging 


Gemmeous  Dragonet. 

to  the  Gobiadic,  or  goby  family.  They  have  no  air-bladder, 
the  ventral  fins  are  larger  than  the  pectorals  and  placed 
under  the  throat,  and  the  gill-openings  are  reduced  to  a 
small  hole  on  each  side  of  the  nape.  One  of  the  finest 
species  is  the  gemmcous  dragonet  (OiMi'oin/miu  li/ra),  of 
a  golden  color,  variegated  with  sapphire-blue.  They  are 
found  on  tho  European  coasts. 

Dragon-Fly    [Fr.  dlmoiielle ;    Ger.   Stechflieye],  the 


Dragon-Fly  :  Ayriun. 


popular  name  of  a  family  (the  Libellulidse)  which  includes 
an  immense  number  of  species  of  neuropterous  insects. 
;  They  have  large  globular  heads,  strong  mandibles,  eyes 
lateral,  large,  and  projecting,  antennne  short,  four  narrow, 
gauze-like  wings,  strongly  reticulated,  and  the  abdomen 
often  remarkably  slender.  They  are  found  in  northern 
countries,  but  they  arc  most  common  in  the  warmer  cli- 
mates, and  frequent  marshes,  lakes,  and  rivers.  Their  food 
is  insects,  which  they  devour  with  ^'reat  voracity.  They 
are  sometimes  known  as  ••  devil's  ilarninsi-noedlcs,"  and  are 
often  regarded  by  the  ignorant  with  groundless  dread. 

DragonnnUe,  a  name  of  the  persecutions  which  the 
French  Protestants  suffered  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
which  were  so  called  because  dragoons  i  Kr.  dragon*}  were 
employed  as  instruments  of  the  persecution.  A  body  of 
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DRAGOK'S   BLOOD— DRAMA. 


dragoons  led  by  a  bishop  and  intemlant  marched  through 
the  province?,  requiring  the  Protestants  to  abjure  their  re- 
ligion, and  persecuting  those  who  refused. 

Dragon's  Blood,  or  Gum  Dragon  [Lat.  uan:/u!n 
draetiniu],  a  resin  obtained  from  various  trees  growiiiir  in 
warm  climates.  Among  these  are  the  DII.H.KNA  DRACO 
(which  see),  the  red  sandal-wood  (Pteroriir/m.i  SmitH/iim*) 
of  the  East  Indies,  the  Plerocarpits  llrnrn,  a  leguminous 
tree  of  South  America,  and  the  Culnmux  /Irm-o,  an  East 
Indian  rattan  palm.  The  dragon's  blood  of  commerce  i-  "I 
a  dark  reddish-brown  color,  smooth,  and  brittle,  and  dis- 
solves in  oil,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The  solution  is  used  for 
staining  leather,  wood,  and  even  marble.  The  resin  is  also 
an  ingredient  of  some  varnishes  and  lacquers.  It  cornea 
from  the  Moluccas,  Soeotra,  Brazil,  and  Tencriffe. 

Dragoon.  See  CAVALRY,  by  GEN.  WADE  HAMP- 
TON. 

Draguignan,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Var,  about  40  miles  N.  E.  of  Toulon.  It  is  charm- 
ingly situated  in  a  valley  between  hills  which  arc  covered 
with  vineyards  and  olive  trees.  It  has  a  court-house,  a 
botanic  garden,  and  many  public  fountains:  also  manu- 
factures of  woollen  fabrics,  hosiery,  silk  stuffs,  brandy, 
pottery,  and  oil.  Pop.  9819. 

Drain'age,  the  removal  of  the  excess  of  water  from 
the  soil,  cither  by  means  of  canals  and  open  ditches,  or  by 
underground  sewers,  pipes,  and  hollow  tiles.  The  drainage 
of  citics'is  noticed  under  SEWER  (which  sec).  No  part  of 
farm-husbandry  pays  a  larger  profit  upon  capital  invested 
than  the  judicious  drainage  of  land.  There  is  very  little 
ground  that  is  not  too  wet  in  rainy  weather  and  too  dry  in 
our  frequent  and  long-continued  droughts.  Thorough 


and  dried  by  evaporation,  it  becomes  hard,  especially  if  it 
be  argillaceous;  land  that  is  dried  by  drainage  is  porous 
and  permeable  to  the  dews  and  showers;  while  the  soil 
deepened  by  drainage  permits  growing  crops  to  put  forth 
longer  roots,  and  thus  become  secured  against  drought. 


soil  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  consumption.  So  important  is 
this  subject  considered  in  England  that  Parliament  in  184C 
offered  in  the  Drainage  act  to  advance  money  on  easy 
terms  to  landholders  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
drainage  of  land.  The  act  has  proved  a  very  great  bless- 
ing to  the  country. 

Underground  drainage  is  the  best  for  land  that  is  not 
decidedly  marshy  ;  and  of  all  underground  drains  those 
made  with  tiles  (hollow  cylinders  of  porous  burned  clay) 
are  the  most  effective.  The  tiles  should  be  laid  near  enough 
to  the  surface  to  effect  a  thorough  drying  after  rains,  and 
deep  enough  to  escape  the  plough.  It  is  very  important  to 
avoid  curves  and  angles  in  the  vertical  plane  of  drains, 
because  any  earth  which  may  enter  the  tiles  will  be  sure  to 
lodge  at  depressed  points,  and  spoil  the  drains. 

Draining  lakes  and  marshes  is  a  matter  requiring  great 
capital  and  much  engineering  skill,  but  it  is  sure  to  become 
a  very  important  question  in  our  Southern  and  Western 
States.  In  Holland,  steam-pumps,  wind-mills,  and  tide- 
gates  are  used  extensively.  The  great  Haarlemer-mecr 
was  drained  and  is  kept  drained  by  steam-power. 

Drainage  of  Cities.     See  SEWER,  by  GEN.  Q.  A. 

GlLLMORE. 

Drake  (BENJAMIN  M.),  D.D.,  a  distinguished  minister 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  born  in  North 
Carolina  Sept.  11,  1800.  He  joined  the  Tennessee  Confer- 
ence in  1820,  but  the  next  year  was  transferred  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi Conference,  in  which  he  rose  to  an  imperial  posi- 
tion. He  built  the  first  Methodist  church  in  New  Orleans, 
was  president  of  Elizabeth  Female  Academy  (the  first 
Methodist  school  established  in  Mississippi),  and  was  pres- 
ident of  Centenary  College.  He  was  greatly  loved  and  re- 
vered. He  died  in  Mississippi  in  1860.  T.  0.  SUMMERS. 

Drake  (CHARLES  D.),  a  jurist,  a  son  of  Dr.  Daniel 
Drake,  was  born  at  Cincinnati,  0.,  April  11,  1811.  He 
served  as  midshipman  in  the  navy  (1827-30),  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Ohio  bar  in  1833.  In  1834  he  removed  to  St. 
Louis,  where  he  became  eminent  as  a  lawyer  and  politician, 
was  U.  S.  Senator  (1867-71),  and  was  appointed  chief-jus- 
tice of  the  U.  S.  court  of  claims  in  1871.  He  has  published 
"Law  of  Attachments"  (1854)  and  "Life  of  Dr.  Daniel 
Drake"  (1871). 

Drake  (DANIEL),  M.  D.,  born  at  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Oct. 
20,  1785.  In  infancy  he  was  brought  to  Kentucky,  then 
almost  a  wilderness,  and  received  a  very  limited  prepara- 
tory education.  At  fifteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  Dr.  Go- 


fort,  and  attended  lectures  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  ho  took  the  degree  in  medicine  in  1815.  Soon  after 
this  he  accepted  a  professorship  in  the  University  of  Tran- 
sylvania at  Lexiugtou,  Ky. :  in  181'J  he  founded  the  Medi- 
cal College  of  Ohio  at  Cincinnati;  then  filled  a  chair  in 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College.  Philadelphia;  was  called 
twice  to  the  school  in  Louisville,  and  finally  returned  to 
Cincinnati,  where  he  died.  Ho  had  an  intense  love  for  the 
great  West,  especially  for  Cincinnati;  was  ever  active  in 
the  profession,  establishing  journals,  sustaining  hospitals, 
blind  asylums,  the  temperance  cause,  and  doing  all  ho 
could  for  Church  and  State.  Dr.  Drake  was  a  true  philan- 
thropist, a  noble  patriot,  a  sincere  Christian.  Among  his 
works  is  a  "Systematic  Treatise  on  the  Principal  Diseases 
of  the  Interior  Valley  of  North  America,  etc."  (2  vols., 
1850-54).  Died  Nov.  6,  1852.  P.vn.  F.  EVK. 

Drake  (Sir  FRANCIS),  an  English  navigator,  born  in 
Devonshire  about  1540.  He  served  as  a  captain  under  Sir 
John  Hawkins  in  his  expedition  to  the  Spanish  Main  in 
1567,  obtained  a  commission  from  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1570, 
cruised  in  the  West  Indies,  and  enriched  himself  by  plunder 
taken  from  the  Spaniards.  He  conducted  in  1572  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Spanish  in  America,  captured  valuable 
pri.-.rs,  and  saw  the  Pacific  from  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 
He  sailed  in  1557  with  five  vessels  on  a  marauding  expe- 
pedition  against  the  Spaniards.  He  entered  the  Pacific, 
sacked  several  towns  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  captured  a 
galleon  laden  with  silver.  Hoping  to  find  another  passage 
to  the  Atlantic,  he  sailed  northward  to  lat.  -48°  N.,  but  ho 
failed,  and  took  shelter  in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  He 
next  steered  to  the  Moluccas,  returned  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  arrived  at  Plymouth  in  Sept.,  1559.  He  was 
the  first  Englishman  who  circumnavigated  the  globe.  The 
queen  rewarded  him  with  knighthood.  He  was  appointed 
commander  of  a  fleet  in  1587,  when  Spain  was  preparing 
the  Armada.  Ho  entered  the  harbor  of  Cadiz,  where  he 
destroyed  nearly  one  hundred  vessels  and  captured  im- 
mense booty.  Tho  exploit  was  called  "  singeing  the  king 
of  Spain's  beard."  He  was  vice-admiral  of  the  fleet  which 
in  LOSS  opposed  the  Invincible  Armada.  In  15112  ho  was 
elected  to  Parliament.  Ho  died  near  Puerto  Bcllo  Dec.  27, 
1595. 

Drake  (FRANCIS  SAMUEL),  an  American  author,  born 
at  Northwood,  N.  H.,  Feb.  22,  1828,  is  a  son  of  the  well- 
known  antiquary  and  historian,  S.  G.  Drake,  noticed  below. 
He  has  published  a  valuable  "Dictionary  of  American 
Biography"  (1872),  the  most  complete  work  that  has  been 
published  on  the  subject,  and  has  prepared  a  volume  of 
memorials  for  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
and  a  "  Life  of  General  Henry  Knox"  (1873). 

Dra'ke  (FRiEDHicn),  a  German  sculptor,  born  at  Pyr- 
mont  June  23,  1805,  was  a  pupil  of  Rauch.  He  gained  a 
high  reputation  by  statues  and  busts  of  many  eminent 
Germans  of  the  present  century,  including  the  Humboldts, 
Rauch,  and  Oken,  and  two  colossal  statues  of  King  Fred- 
erick William  III.  Among  his  other  works  is  an  allegor- 
ical group  of  the  "Eight  Provinces  of  Prussia"  (1844),  in 
the  castle  of  Berlin. 

Drake  (JOSEPH  RODMAN),  an  American  poet,  born  in 
the  city  of  New  York  Aug.  7,  1795.  He  studied  medicine, 
graduated  about  1815,  and  married  in  181G  a  daughter  of 
Henry  Eckford,  a  noted  naval  architect.  He  became  an 
intimate  friend  of  Fitz-Greene  Halleck.  Among  his  works 
are  "  Tho  Culprit  Fay  "  and  verses  on  the  American  flag, 
which  are  greatly  admired.  Died  Sept.  21,  1820. 

Drake  (SAMI-EL  GARDNER),  an  historical  writer,  born 
at  Pittsfield,  N.  H.,  Oct.  11,  1798.  He  opened  an  anti- 
quarian bookstore  in  Boston  in  1828.  He  published,  be- 
sides other  works,  "Indian  Biography"  (1832),  "The 
Book  of  the  Indians"  (1833),  "History  and  Antiquities  of 
Boston"  (1856),  and  "Annals  of  Witchcraft  in  the  U.  S." 
(1809).  Died  1875. 

Drakeville,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Davis  co., 
la.,  on  the  Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  It.  R.,  137 
miles  S.  W.  of  Davenport.     Pop.  534. 
Dram.     See  DRAIHM. 

Dram'a  [<ir.  Spa^a,  from  Spa.a>,  to  "do,"  to  "act;"  lit- 
erally, an  "acting,"  a  "performance;"  Fr.  drame;  Ger., 
Dutch,  Dan.,  Sp.,  and  Port,  drama;  It.  dratnlna;  Sw. 
dram]  signified  originally  the  exhibition  of  human  actions 
(especially  those  which  reveal  the  feelings  and  passions) 
upon  the  stage.  The  ancient  Greek  drama,  comedy  as  well 
as  tragedy,  had  its  origin  in  the  worship  of  Bacchus  (Dion- 
ysus). The  Dionysian  dithyrambs  sung  at  the  festivals  of 
•ins  sometimes  expressed  wild  and  boisterous  gayety, 
at  other  times  passionate  sorrow.  From  the  former  was  at 
length  developed  the  old  Greek  comedy,  which  may  be  said 
to  have  attained  its  highest  perfection  in  the  plays  of  ARIS- 
TOPHANES (which  see);  from  the  latter  arose  the  Greek 
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tragedy,  which  found  its  most  perfect  r.\pn~-ion  in  (lie 
iiiini  trial  works  of  .Visrhy  hi-.  Sophocles,  ainl  Knripides. 

The  Koliian  drama  was  derived  from  the  llreek.  to  which, 
in  the  i>|iiniiin  nf  all  the  •«•<  di-i  ingm-hed  critics,  it  was 

i h  inferior.    The  most  celebrated  It., man  dramatic  poets 

werc  1'laiilu-  ami  Terence,  who  appear  I"  hale  taken  Me- 
nu nder  a  ii  1 1  I'hilr n  l  nl1  I  !if  New  (iri'i-k  ci.inc'.ly  )  as  Ilii-ir 

nun  1 1- Is,  a  n  1 1  w  hose  product  I'm     lia\  .•  i-\.-i 

inllucncc  on  i  he  modern  ci ly.    In  tragedy  ancient  Rome 

produced  mil-   truly  great  p  n  I.  Srncc;i. 

The  H  IIM  Im  i  <  Irani  ii,  ijuiie  initr|ii'n'li'nt  in  its  origin  of  the 

(irania-  of  Kurope,  lias  prod '.1  some  works  ot  irivat  int-rit. 

the  must,  celebrated  of  uhi'-h  is  tin-  "  Sakoontala.  or  the 
I, us!  Kin'.',"  of  Kalidasa  (  who  is  suppo-ed  In  ha\.-  lived 

aliiMil  all  11.  ('.) — 11  work    which    has   r ivcil   Ih"   Ii 

commendation  IVmii   -ome  of  the  most  eminent  critics  of 
inn'1'Tii    Kuropi'.  and    has   ln'cn    prononnccii    not    unworthy 
of'  Ihc  genius  of  ShaksjH'ari'.     This  remarkable  prodi 
instead  of  being  ilividnl  into  live  acts,  like  the  classic  anil 
modern  drama,  consi-ts  of  si-\en  acts. 

The  Chinese  also  have  a  drama,  but  greatly  differing  in 
sonic  respects,  from  that  of  the  Western  nations;  a  single 
piece,  ii  is  s::id.  being  often  extended  through  no  incon- 
siderable portion*  of  several  successive  da\-. 

In  modern  times  the  drama  has  been  cultivated  with  euc- 
ci-s.  it  m:i\  In'  said,  by  all  the  piincipal  European  nations, 
but  more  especially  by  MIC  Italians,  the  Spaniards,  the 
French,  the  English,  anil  the  (Jennans.  For  a  long  period 
the  French  were  generally  supposed  to  surpass  all  other 
nations  ill  the  genius  and  skill  of  their  dramatic  writ' 
well  as  in  the  admirable  performance  of  their  actors.  The 
French  critics  usually  insisted  on  the  strictest  adherence  to 
the  rules  of  the  classic  drama,  and  particularly  to  what  are 
commonly  termed  "the  three  unities."  I'ntil  the  time  of 
Lcs-ing  Ihc  German  theatre  was  scarcely  more  than  are- 
flection  of  that  of  Paris,  but  that  great  author  and  critic 
taught  his  countrymen  to  throw  off'  the  trammels  and  affec- 
tations of  a  foreign  school,  and  to  give  entire  freedom  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  national  gcniii  -.  Since  thnt  time  the 
Herman  authors,  taking  the  English  for  their  models  rather 
than  the  French.  Imt  without  servilely  following  any,  have 

£  reduced  the  finest  dramatic  works  that  have  appeared  in 
uropo  since  the  time  of  Shakspeare.  Among  the  German 
dramatic  writers,  (Joethe  ami  Schiller,  by  universal  consent, 
occupy  the  foremost  rank.  Denmark  has  also  produced 
some  eminent  dramatic  writers,  among  whom  (Klll.KXS- 
LAOEU  (which  ,-ec)  is  the  most  celebrated.  Italy  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  produced  any  dramatic  poets  of 
the  highest  order;  among  her  bcsi  .>  Goldoni  in 

icdy,  and  A  llieri,  Manzoni.  and  Silvio  Pcllico  in  tragedy. 

Tii''  Spanish  drama  has  given  to  the  world  many  produc- 
tions displaying  rare  genius,  but  none  that  are  worthy  to 
be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  greatest  dramatic  works  of 
(Jreece,  England,  Germany,  or  France.  The  most  cele- 
brated names  in  Spanish  dramatic  literature  are  those  of 
Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon  ;  the  former  surpassing  all 
that  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  in  the 
marvellous  fertility  of  his  genius;  the  latter  pre-eminent 
for  the  brilliancy  of  his  imagination,  as  well  as  for  the 
fertility  of  his  invention,  but  neither  of  them  producing 
any  work  of  the  very  highest  order. 

The  French  drama  justly  holds  a  very  high  place  in  Eu- 
ropean literature.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  comedy 
the  writers  of  no  other  nation,  either  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  have  equalled  the  French.  The  best  plays  of  Mo- 
liero  may  bo  said  to  bo  not  only  unrivalled,  but  unap- 
proachcd,  by  those  of  any  other  author,  Shakspeare  alone 
exccpted.  In  tragedy,  Corueille,  Kacinc,  and  Voltaire  all 
exhibit  genius  of  the  very  highest  order,  but  Kacine.  in 
the  natural,  graceful  simplicity,  as  well  as  in  the  exquisite 
finish,  of  his  productions,  is  generally  admitted  to  have 
approached  most  nearly  to  the  most  perfect  specimens  of 
the  ancient  Greek  tragedy. 

Though  the,  dramatic  literature  of  England  presents  us 
with  fewer  writers  of  the  highest  order  than  that  of  France, 
the  former  can  boast  of  one  whose  dramatic  genius  sur- 
passes everything  to  be  found  in  ancient  or  in  modern 
times.  While  in  his  best  rninedies  Shakspeare  is  perhaps 
not  inferior  to  Moliere,  in  his  tragedies,  not  merelv  in  the 
exhibili'in  of  the  ci  Mill  let  ut'  the  migh!  i'-sr  human  passion  s. 
Imt  also  in  his  representation  of  the  workings  of  the  most 
intricate  and  subtlest  of  human  motives,  he  has  no  equal 
nor  second  among  the  sons  nl1  men. 

In  the  opinion  of  maii\  critics  the  highest  exhibition  of 
poetic  genius  is  to  be  found  in  the  tragic  drama,  which 
naturally  combines  the  lire  and  passion  of  lyric  inspiration 
with  that  representation  of  outward  eircnmstanci  s.  conduct, 
and  events  which  belongs  to  epic  poetry.  It  thus  unites 
every  advantage  for  the  exhibition  of  human  character.  It 
not  only  shows  us  the  external  conduct,  but  in  the  various 
soliloquies  and  discourses  of  the  tli-(int<tti#  f  i-soua  it  re- 


:  veals  to  us  the  hidden  thoughts  and  passions  of  the  soul. 
In  this  last  respect,  il  ha-  a  great  superiority  over  epic: 
poetry,  in  which,  thouirh  the  < 

ally  occurs,  it  i.-  alvvavs  made  subordinate  to  the  e\< 
the  story.  .1.  TitoM  vs. 

Dram'atis  Perso'ntr,  a  Latin  term  signifying  the 
characters  or  pei-<  nied  in  a  drama. 

Dmm'buris,  a   town    of    l'in--ia.   in  the  province  of 
Pomeraniii,  .1.:  mile-  !•:.  of  Btettin,  h*l  a  normal  school  and 
woollen  factories.      1'op.  in   |s7l,  .i!73. 

Dram'mi'n,  a  seaport-town  of  Norway,  in  Aggershuus, 
in;  both  sides  of  the  river  I  Ira  rumen,  m  :u   it-  enliai. 
the  t'hrisiiania  Fiord,  about  21  miles  S.  W.  of  < 'hristiania. 
It  has  a  college,  and  niannt:!  rlnth.  ioj>i •-.  etc. 

Large  tjnantities  of  timber  are  exported  from  this  port. 
i  Pop.  in  1S7II.  U>,458. 

Drnnrsvillc,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Fairfax 
co.,  Ya..  17  mile-  W.  by  N.  of  U'a -h in gton,  was  the  scene 
of  a  %ery  spirited  engagement  and  Federal  \  ictory  Dec.  20, 
isi.l.  Pep,  of  township,  2055. 

Dra'per  (.IiuiN-  WILLIAM),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  a  distinguished 
chemist  and  writer,  horn  near  Liverpool,  England,  May  5, 

Ifl  I.  was  educated  at  the  Ini  versify  of  London,  and  emi- 
grated to  the  r.  S.  iii  I  *;;;;.  lie  graduated  as  M.  D.  in  the 
I'niversity  of  Pennsylvania  in  I  *:'•",  was  professor  of  chem- 
istry and  physiology  at  llampden-Sidney  Coll' 
39),  and  became  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  I  niversity 
of  New  York  in  Js.'l'.i.  In  ls.|l  he  wax  appointed  professor 
of  chemistry  in  the  newly-founded  medical  department  of 
that  university.  In  18,19  he  took  the  first  photographic 
portrait  ever  taken  from  the  life.  He  discovered  many  of 
the  fundamental  facts  of  spectrum  analysis,  and  published 
them  (1841-50).  He  published,  besides  other  works,  ••  Hu- 
man Physiology,  Statistical  and  Dynamical,  of  the  Con- 
ditions and  Course  of  Life  in  Man  "  ( 1856),  a  "  History  of 
j  the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe"  (1863),  and  a 
"History  of  the  American  Civil  War"  (3  vols.,  1867-68), 
and  numerous  monographs  on  mathematics,  chemistry,  and 
optics. 

Draper  (LvMAX  C.),  an  author,  was  born  near  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  4,  1815.  Since  1833  he  bos  edited  four  volumes 
of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society's  "  Collections,"  nnd 
has  written  much  upon  the  history  and  biography  of  the 
West.  He  published  in  1857  an  account  of  Madison,  the 
capital  of  Wisconsin. 

Draper  (SIVEOS)  was  born  in  1804,  and  became  a  mer- 
chant in  New  York.  He  was  the  active  political  friend  of 
W.  H.  Seward,  fulfilled  for  many  years  important  public 
duties,  was  appointed  provost-marshal  of  New  York  in 
1862,  and  collector  of  the  port  in  1864.  Died  Nov.  6, 1866. 
He  was  a  man  of  ability,  generosity,  and  integrity. 

Dra'pery  [Fr.  drnperit,  from  drap,  "  cloth  "],  cloth  or 
woollen  stuffs,  clothing,  or  apparel.  The  dealers  in  such 
commodities  are  called  draprrt  in  England.  Drapery  in 
painting  and  sculpture  is  the  clothing  applied  to  the  hu- 
man figure,  the  various  costumes  and  modes  of  dress  u-i-d 
by  different  nations  and  classes  of  people.  The  ancient 
Greeks,  although  they  often  executed  nude  statues  of  heroes 
and  gods,  surpassed  all  other  artists  in  the  representation 
of  drapery  and  costume.  The  art  of  disposing  the  folds  of 
drapery  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  painter's  and  sculp- 
tor's study,  and  requires  good  taste  and  judgment. 

Dra'pier  tet'ters,  The,  were  written  under  the  sig- 
nature of  "  M.  B.  Drapicr"  by  Dean  Swift.  They  attacked 
the  government  for  granting  a  patent  in  1722  to  a  man 
named  Wood,  in  order  to  supply  a  deficiency  of  £108,0(10 
in  the  copper  coinage  of  Ireland.  They  created  an  almost 
unparalleled  sensation  in  Ireland  on  their  first  appearance 
in  1723.  Harding,  their  printer,  though  prosecuted  and 
imprisoned  by  the  Crown,  refused  to  betray  the  author. 
The  patent  was  abandoned  after  £40,000  in  halfpence  had 
been  coined,  and  Wood  was  compelled  by  the  popular  in- 
dignation to  leave  the  country. 

Draught,  or  Draught  of  Water,  a  nautical  term  for 
the  depth  a  ship  sinks  in  water  when  afloat.  The  draught 
is  marked  from  the  keel  upward — on  the  stem  and  on  the 
stern-post. 

Draughts  [probably  because  a  move  was  formerly  called 
a  "draught;"  Fr.  lejfn  fie  datum:  It.  dama:  Ger.  DawfH, 
probably  from  itamth,  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  game], 
commonly  called  Checkers  in  Ameri  -a.  a  game  played  by 

i  two  persons  upon  a  board  divided  into  sixty-four  squares 
of  alternate  colors,  each  person   having  twehe  p: 
counters,  distinguished  by  their  color  from  those  of  the  op. 

posite  party.     The  MH -<  of  the  ^ame  depends  upon  the 

skill  of  either  party  in  capturing  all  the  pieces  of  an  ad- 
versary, or  hemming  them  in  so  that  no  further  move  can 

I  be  made.     The  counters  of  each  player  are  placed  before 
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him  upon  the  first  three  lines  of  squares  of  the  same  color, 
and  each  piece  is  moved  diagonally  forward  one  square  to 
tin-  right  or  left.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  player  to  take  the 
piece  of  the  other  when  a  vacant  square  is  found  behind  it, 
which  is  done  by  jumping  over  into  that  square,  and  remov- 
ing the  piece  "jumped  "  or  passed  over.  Several  pieces  may 
be  jumped  at  one  time  when  the  diagonals  forward  are  ex- 
posed, and  the  taking  piece  is  placed  upon  the  square  be- 
himl  the  one  taken  last.  When  the  last  row  on  the  opposite 
side  of  a  board  is  reached,  the  piece  is  called  a  king,  and  is 
crowned  by  placing  one  of  the  counters  before  captured 
upon  it;  and  this  king  can  then  be  moved  diagonally  for- 
ward or  backward,  one  square  only  at  a  time.  If  a  piece 
is  touched  it  must  be  moved  if  possible.  The  piece  exposed 
must  bo  taken  by  the  player  having  the  move;  in  case  he 
neglects  to  do  ao,  his  adversary  may  remove  the  piece  which 
should  have  made  the  capture.  When  lots  are  drawn  for  the 
first  move,  he  who  gains  the  choice  may  move  or  require 
his  adversary  to  do  so.  The  game  is  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated more  than  2000  years  B.  C.,  and  to  have  preceded 
chess.  It  was  introduced  into  Europe  from  Egypt  three  or 
four  centuries  ago. 

Draughts'man,  a  person  who  draws  pictures,  plans, 
or  maps;  one  who  delineates  or  draws  a  sketch  or  design. 
The  term  is  not  usually  applied  to  those  who  produce  origi- 
nal designs. 

Drave  [anc.  Dravna ;  Ger.  Drnu ;  Slavonic  Drava],  a 
river  of  Europe,  rises  in  the  Tyrol,  and  flows  nearly  east- 
ward, through  Carinthia  and  Styria,  to  the  western  frontier 
of  Hungary.  It  afterwards  runs  south-eastward,  and  forms 
the  boundary  between  Hungary  on  the  left  and  Croatia  and 
Slavoniaon  the  right,  until  it  enters  the  Danube  14  miles 
E.  of  Essek.  Its  total  length  is  nearly  400  miles.  It  is 
navigable  for  200  miles  or  more. 

Draw'back,  a  loss  of  advantage,  success,  profit,  or 
value;  anything  that  deducts  from  a  step  gained  ;  a  dis- 
couragement or  hindrance.  Commercially,  an  allowance 
made  by  the  government  to  merchants  on  the  re-exporta- 
tion of  certain  imported  goods  liable  to  duties;  also  a  re- 
payment or  remission  of  a  duty  laid  on  any  article  pro- 
duced in  a  country  and  suitable  for  the  foreign  market, 
when  such  article  is  entered  for  exportation.  In  some  cases 
this  allowance  or  remission  consists  of  the  whole  of  the  cus- 
toms or  excise  duties  ;  in  others,  of  a  part  only.  In  the 
U.  S.  drawback  has  been  regulated  by  various  acts  of  Con- 
gress. Such  duties  are,  of  course,  an  enhancement  of  the 
natural  price  of  the  commodity  on  which  they  arc  imposed. 
The  object  of  the  allowance  or  remission  is  to  establish  or 
stimulate  a  trade  with  foreign  countries  in  the  commodity. 
Adam  Smith,  in  his  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  thus  speaks  of 
the  remission  or  repayment  of  the  latter  form  of  duty  :  "  To 
allow,"  he  says,  "the  merchant  to  draw  back,  upon  expor- 
tation, either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  whatever  excise  or  in- 
land duty  is  imposed  upon  domestic  industry,  can  never 
occasion  the  exportation  of  a  greater  quantity  of  goods  than 
what  would  have  been  exported  had  no  duty  been  imposed. 
Such  encouragements  do  not  tend  to  turn  towards  any  par- 
ticular employment  a  greater  share  of  the  capital  of  the 
country  than  what  would  go  to  that  employment  of  its  own 
accord,  but  only  to  hinder  the  duty  from  driving  away  any 
part  of  that  share  to  other  employments.  They  tend  not 
to  overturn  that  balance  which  naturally  establishes  itself 
among  all  the  various  employments  of  the  society,  but  to 
hinder  it  being  overturned  by  the  duty;  they  tend  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  preserve  what  it  is  in  most  cases  advan- 
tageous to  preserve,  the  natural  division  and  distribution 
of  labor  in  the  society."  These  remarks  are  subject  to  this 
qualification  :  provided  the  drawback  is  equally  applicable 
to  all  domestic  productions  that  are  sought  to  be  exported. 
It  might,  perhaps,  be  shown  also,  by  experience,  that  the 
practice  of  giving  drawbacks  is  liable  to  abuse;  for,  sup- 
posing a  great  fall  in  the  value  of  some  excisable  article,  it 
may  be  exported  with  a  view,  partly  or  entirely,  to  get  the 
drawback.  An  important  species  of  commerce  would  thus 
be  fostered.  Of  course  the  government  must  guard  against 
deceptions  by  exercising  an  oversight  of  the  packing, 
weighing,  tying,  and  sealing  of  such  goods,  of  their  owner- 
ship, of  the  time  when  such  goods  were  charged  with  the 
duties,  and  of  the  exportation  ;  and  in  some  particulars  it 
requires  a  verification  by  oath. 

REVISED  BY  T.  D.  WOOLSEY. 

DraAv'b  ridge,  the  name  applied  to  the  whole  or  part 
of  a  bridge  which  may  be  moved  to  admit  or  hinder 
communication.  There  are  several  varieties  of  these  struc- 
tures. They  arc  respectively  known  as  bascules  or  lifting 
bridges,  from  their  turning  vertically  on  a  hinge  ;  swivel  or 
swing  bridges,  from  moving  horizontally  on  a  pivot :  and 
rolling  bridges,  from  being  propelled  on  friction  rollers. 
They  are  principally  used  on  navigable  streams  to  permit 
vessels  to  pass  and  at  the  portals  of  fortifications. 


Drawbridge,  a  post-township  of  Dorchester  co.,  Bid. 
Pop.  10S7. 

Draw'ing,  in  the  fine  nrts,  is  the  delineation  of  form 
in  contradistinction  to  color,  light,  and  shadu,  and,  as  it  in- 
cludes a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  proportion,  and  perspec- 
tive, is  the  foundation  of  everything  in  art,  and  the  most 
important  feature  of  a  finished  painting.  In  power  and 
beauty  of  drawing  the  Italian  and  Flemish  schools  stand 
pre-eminent.  At  the  period  when  Greek  art  had  attained 
its  highest  perfection  drawing  was  a  regular  branch  of  edu- 
cation, as  it  is  at  present  in  the  public  schools  of  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  other  European  nations.  In  Massachu- 
setts drawing  is  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  larger 
towns,  and  artisans,  mechanics,  and  others  who  may  desire 
it  receive  gratuitous  instruction  in  free-hand  a?  well  as  me- 
chanical drawing  in  the  evening  schools.  Similar  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  several  of  the  larger  cities  of  other  States. 

I  >  i  ;iu  -  |>l;it  c,  ;i  metal  plate  placed  before  or  over  a  fire- 
place, for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  air  through  the  fire; 
also  a  steel  plate  with  graduated  orifices,  through  which 
metals  are  drawn  into  bars  or  wires. 

Dray'ton,  a  post-village  of  Wellington  co.,  Ontario, 
Canada,  on  the  Guelph  branch  of  the  Great  Western  Kail- 
way.  It  has  some  manufactures  and  one  weekly  news- 
paper. Pop.  about  500. 

Drayton  (MICHAEL),  an  English  poet,  born  in  Warwick- 
shire in  1563.  Few  events  of  his  life  have  been  recorded. 
His  chief  work  is  "  Poly-Olbion  "  (1613),  a  poetical  descrip- 
tion of  the  mountains,  rivers,  valleys,  and  forests  of  Great 
Britain,  with  the  traditions  connected  with  them.  Dray- 
ton  was  appointed  poet-laureate  in  1626.  Among  his  nu- 
merous works  are  "  The  Barons'  Wars"  (1596)  and  "  Nyinph- 
iditi,"  a  fairy  poem  (1627).  Died  in  1631. 

Drayton  (PERCIVAL),  U.  S.  N.,  born  Aug.  25,  1812,  in 
South  Carolina,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Dec.  1, 
1827,  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1832,  a  lieutenant  in 
1833,  a  commander  in  1855,  and  a  captain  in  1862.  He 
served  in  the  South  Atlantic  squadron  from  the  fall  of  1861 
to  the  summer  of  1863,  commanding  the  steamer  Poca- 
hontas  at  the  battle  of  Port  Royal,  and  the  iron-clad  Pas- 
gaic  during  the  bombardment  of  Fort  McAIister  of  Mar. 
3,  1863,  and  at  the  first  attack  upon  Fort  Suintcr  of  April 
3  of  the  same  year.  He  is  handsomely  mentioned  in  sev- 
eral of  the  official  despatches  of  llcar-Admiral  Dupont,  who 
in  his  last  report  speaks  of  him  as  an  officer  "  of  the  highest 

S'ofessional  capacity  and  courage."  He  commanded  the 
artford  at  the  great  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  Aug.  5,  1864, 
and  is  thus  commended  by  Farragut  in  his  detailed  report 
of  the  events  of  that  glorious  day  :  "  The  Hartford,  my 
flag-ship,  was  commanded  by  Captain  Percival  Drnyton, 
who  exhibited  throughout  that  coolness  and  ability  for 
which  he  has  been  long  known  to  his  brother-officers.  But 
I  must  speak  of  that  officer  in  a  double  capacity.  He  is 
the  fleet-captain  of  my  squadron,  and  one  of  more  deter- 
mined energy,  untiring  devotion  to  duty,  and  zeal  for  the 
service,  tempered  by  great  calmness,  I  do  not  think  adorns 
any  navy.  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  this  officer, 
though  well  aware  that  in  thus  speaking  of  his  high  qual- 
ities I  am  only  communicating  officially  to  the  department 
that  which  it  knew  full  well  before."  Early  in  1865,  Drayton 
was  appointed  chief  of  the  bureau  of  navigation,  in  the 
discharge  of  which  high  office  he  died  (Aug.  4,  1865),  uni- 
versally regretted.  FOXHALL  A.  PARKER,  U.  S.  N. 

Drayton  (WILLIAM),  an  American  officer,  the  father  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  in  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  Dec.  30, 
1776.  He  served  as  colonel  in  the  war  of  1812,  became  a 
member  of  Congress  in  1825,  and  wag  a  leader  of  the  Union 
party  of  South  Carolina  in  1830.  He  was  chosen  president 
of  the  U.  S.  Bank  in  1839,  as  the  successor  of  Nicholas 
Biddle.  Died  May  24,  1846. 

Drayton  (WILLIAM  HENRY),  an  American  patriot,  born 
in  South  Carolina  Sept.,  1742.  He  wrote  political  works, 
was  chosen  chief-justice  of  South  Carolina  in  1776,  and 
president  of  that  State  in  1777.  In  1778  he  became  a  mem- 

j  ber  of  the  Continental  Congress.     He  died  Sept.  3,  1779, 

,  leaving  in  MS.  a  ';  History  of  the  Revolution,"  which  was 
pul.lished  by  his  son  (2  vols.,  1821). 

Dray'ton-in-Hales,  or  Market-Drayton,  a  town 
of  England  in  Shropshire,  on  the  Tern,  It)  miles  N.  N.  E. 
of  Shrewsbury.  It  has  manufactures  of  paper  and  of  hair 

:  seats  for  chairs.     Here  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  York 
defeated  the  Lancastrians  in  1459.     Pop.  5242. 
Dray'tonsville,  a  township  of  Union  co..  S.  C.    Pop. 

|  1864. 

Dream  [Lat.  somnium  •  Fr.  sonye  and  re  re  ;  Gr.Tranm~\, 

,  a  series  of  thoughts,  feelings,  and  acts  of  the  imagination 
occurring  in  sleep.  In  some  cases  the  reasoning  powers 
are  abnormally  active  in  dreams,  but  in  general  the  mental 
action  is  incongruous.  Dreams  usually  are  evidence  of  im- 
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perfect  sleep.  They  take  their  character  from  some  pn 1 

ing  state  of  the  mind,  and  are  oftei ulilied  by  the 

ditinn*  <>f  the  health.     The  Iliiile  -peaks  nfdreauis  as  being 

MIl'-S     prophellc    nr    sll^e-'h  e  of    t  Hi  ll!v  c  vent  S.      This 

I.elief  lias  pre\  ailed  in  all  a^cs  and  countries,  iind  there 
are  numerous  modern  examples,  apparently  well  aiithcnti 
Oiited,  which  wimld  appear  In  faior  this  hypothesis.  The 
interpretation  of  dreams  was  a  ],arl  of  the  business-  of  the 
soothsayers  nl  the  royal  courts  of  Egypt,  Babylon,  aud 
other  aneieiii  n.i!  i.,i,  -. 

Dreb'bcl,  vim  I('OU\KI.IM.  a  Hiiteh  philowpher,  born 

at.  Alkinuur  in  1,'iT-'.  Hi-  renmied  to  England  about  1620, 
and  was  pfttroniMd  h\  .1.11:1.  1.  He  invented  se\cr;il 
curious  machines,  and  wrote  two  works  entitled  "On  the 
Nature  of  the  Elements  "  and  "  Quintessence  "  (1621).  Ho 
is  said  to  have  invented  the  thermometer,  but  the  state- 
ment has  been  disputed.  Died  in  London  in  1634. 

Dredging   and   Scouring,   terms   applied   to    those 

processes  liy  which  materials  an-  rmioved  from  the  bottom 
of  -hip-chanm-ls  and  harbors,  and  the  navigable  depth  of 
water  increased  thereby.  By  dredging  is  meant  more 
particularly  the  raising  of  the  materials  to  the  surface  by 
mechanical  appliances,  and  their  transportation  and  depo- 
sition elsewhere,  while  scouritig  implies  their  gradual  and 
progressive  removal  by  the  force  of  the  current.  In  order 
to  increase  the  effective  semiring-power  of  streams  it  is 
customary  to  narrow  and  straighten  their  natural  water- 
way by  bulkheads,  jetties,  and  other  works  of  improve- 
ment; and  sometimes  the  drainage  waters  in  inland,  and 


the  ebb  flow  in  tidal  streams,  are  held  back  by  gates,  and 
let  out  through  the  channel  at  stnte.l  p.  Mod-  niili  ^-reat 
violence.  This  method  of  scouring,  enlled  flmthiwj  or//n«A- 
in<j,  is  a  very  efficient  mode  of  dredging  in  the  few  location! 
taioralilc  for  its  application.  At  Kaiiirgate,  Dover,  and 
other  places  in  England  large  scouring-basins  or  reservoirs 
to  retain  the  water  have  been  constructed.  To  facilitate 
the  scouring,  the  bottom  may  be  loosened  up  by  dragging 
heavy  rakes  over  it  during  the  period  of  strongest  cm 
Tl Idcst  dredging-maehincs  were  probably  of  this  cha- 
racter, and  were  used  in  Holland.  They  eoiixistcd  of  Hi. at 
ing  frames,  with  teeth  or  bars  projecting  down  to  the  bottom 
from  the  under  side,  which  stirred  up  the  sand  and  mud  as 
the  machine  was  floated  along  by  the  current. 

Where  bars  are  short,  with  deep  water  on  either  side,  or 
where  the  bottom  is  lumpy,  scrapers  have  been  advan- 
tageously employed  to  smooth  nil  the  bottom.  The  material 
scraped  from  the  shoal  places  subsides  in  deep  water,  and 
the  available  depth  is  thereby  increased.  The  scrapers 
may  be  attached  to  a  tug  moving  up  and  down  the  channel, 
or  to  a  scow  towed  by  a  tug.  Fig.  1  shows  a  side  view  of 
a  mow  and  scraper  designed  and  used  by  Major  Houston, 
U.  S.  corps  of  engineers.  On  each  side  of  the  scow  there 
is  a  long  arm  a  pivoted  at  6,  and  connected  at  the  lower 
end  by  a  crossbar  c,  to  which  the  scrapers  d,  three  in  num- 
ber, are  attached  side  by  side.  Each  scraper  is  a  semi- 
cylinder  of  1-inch  boiler  iron,  :i  feet  in  diameter  and  about 
2i  feet  long  on  the  longest  side,  open  at  both  ends,  the 
lower  end  terminating  obliquely  to  the  axis,  like  a  scoop. 

The  effective  velocities  of  currents  in  moving  materials 
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Scale,  1  inch  to  8  feet 
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of  various  kinds  and  sizes,  as  established  by  different  ob- 

MT\crs,  are  us  follows: 

(1.17(1  miles  ]MT  hour  will  just  begin  to  work  on  fine  clay. 
(I.:; in     "       "       "      will  lit'l  tine  sand. 
"      "     will  lift  land. 

"      will  sweep  along  fine  gravel. 
"      "      will  roll  along  round  pebbles  nearly  one 

inch  in  diameler. 

"      "      will  iii,i\e  slippery,  angular  stones  the  size 
of  a  hen's  egg. 

Sir  John  Leslie  gives  the  formula  V  =  4Vo  for  finding 
the  velocity  required  to  move  rounded  stones  or  shingle, 
in  which  V  denotes  the  velocity  of  the  water  in  miles  per 
hour,  and  a  the  edge  of  the  stone  if  a  cube,  or  the  mean 
diameter  if  a  rounded  stone  or  boulder. 


,  -  .          e      aes 

of  the  propellers  extend  about  two  feet  below  the  \. 
keel.     When  operating,  the  boat  is  sunk  by  means  of  her 
tanks  to  a  draught  fully  equal  to  and  generally  exceeding 
the  soundings  on  the  bar;  she  then   steams  alternately  up 


;  ,  og          ere      ere  were 

but  ten  feet  of  water.     The  up-stream  or  stern  end  of  the 


boat  has  a  deflector  a  few  feet  in  rear  of  the  propeller. 
When  steaming  down  stream  on  an  ebb  current,  the  effect 
of  this  deflector  is  to  carry  upward  into  the  upper  and 
stronger  current  the  backwater  from  the  propeller,  and 
consequently  the  solid  material  with  which  it  is  charged. 
Upon  one  occasion  the  amount  excavated  by  this  dredge- 
boat  in  four  days,  working  twenty-eight  and  a  quarter 
hours,  was  upwards  of  22,000  cubic  yards,  but  this  is  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  average  results.  Auxiliary 
scrapers  are  also  used  with  this  boat  to  stir  up  the  bottom 
on  each  side  of  the  propellers.  To  guard  against  stoppage 
from  accidents,  two  boats  are  deemed  necessary  to  maintain 
a  constant  depth  of  twenty  feet  at  low  tide.  (See  Fig.  2.) 

In  tidal  streams  the  inward  and  outward  flow  of  the 
tidal  wave  is  a  most  efficient  scouring  agent  for  maintain- 
ing the  channel  at  the  greatest  practicable  depth  of  which  it 
is  capable;  and  a  judicious  regulation  and  control  of  the 
tidal  currents,  by  giving  uniformity  in  depth  and  width  to 
the  channel,  and  straightening  it  wherever  practicable,  has 
in  many  instance;  converted  a  narrow,  crooked,  and  shallow 
stream  into  a  deep  and  navigable  channel.  A  recognized 
principle  in  hydraulic  engineering  is  that  the  flow  of  the 
tidal  wave  should  be  facilitated,  and  not  nittntcted  ;  hence 
a  deepening  of  the  water-way  should  always  accompany 
a  reduction  in  width.  The  tidal  wave  is  propagated  with 
greater  velocity  in  deep  than  in  shallow  channels,  the  ratio 
of  velocities  for  different  depths  being  approximately  as 
the  square  roots  of  those  depths. 

&-'mp»  of  various  forms,  filled  by  drawing  them  along 
the  bottom,  and  then  raising  them  to  the  surface  and  empty- 
ing them  into  scows,  have  been  used  in  many  places — a  de- 
vice which  was  afterwards  extended  by  attaching  a  series 
of  scoops  or  buckets  to  an  endless  belt  or  chain  attached 
to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  or  over  an  opening  amidships,  and 
working  over  pulleys  or  wheels  so  arranged  that  the  chain 
can  be  lowered  or  raised  to  suit  various  depths  of  water. 
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DREDGING  AND  SCOURING. 


The  buckets  descend  empty,  fill  themselves  at  the  bottom, 
and  when  they  rise  over  the  upper  wheel  discharge  into 
troughs  leading  to  scows  alongside. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  longitudinal  section,  and  Fig.  3a  an  en- 
larged view  of  buckets  and  lower  wheel,  of  a  powerful 
steam-dredger  used  on  the  river  Clyde,  Scotland.  The  hull 
is  of  boiler  plates  and  angle  iron,  being  1C1  feet  long,  29 
feet  breadth  of  beam,  and  10  feet  greatest  depth  of  hold. 
An  endless  hand,  carrying  40  dredge-buckets  of  nearly  14 
cubic  feet  capacity  each,  works  through  a  well  amidships, 
passing  over  two  wheels,  one  at  either  end  of  an  iron 
bucket-girder  90  feet  long,  and  weighing  125  tons  when 
working,  inclusive  of  the  contents  of  the  ascending  buckets 

FIG. 

END  ELEVATION. 


mid  hoisting  chains.  The  axis  of  the  upper  wheel  is  sta- 
tionary at  the  height  of  about  M  feet  above  the  water,  and 
the  girder  revolves  about  this  axis  sufficiently,  by  raising 
and  lowering  the  subinergt.nl  cm  I,  to  allow  the  dredging  to 
be  carried  on  at  any  depth  from  t>  feet  to  .'10  feet.  One  man 
by  means  of  a  lever  on  deck  has  complete  contvol  of  raising 
and  lowering  the  bucket-girder.  The  main  frame  carrying 
the  girder  and  its  gear  is  well  secured  and  braced,  so  as  to 
distribute  the  strain  it  has  to  bear  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  hull. 

The  dredged  material  is  delivered,  after  passing  over  the 
upper  wheel,  into  inclined  shoots  at  either  siilr  uf  the  vessel, 
with  suitable  arrangements,  worked  by  steam,  for  closing 
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one  shoot  and  opening  the  other  simultaneously.  At  the 
bow  there  are  three  large  independent  double-powered 
crab  winches,  combined  in  one  machine  for  convenience  in 
handling  by  one  man.  These  crabs  control  one  li-inch 
head  chain  and  two  f-inch  side  mooring  chains,  provided 
for  guiding  the  dredger  to  the  cutting  place.  At  the  stern 
four  similar  erabs  are  placed  to  work  the  stern  and  side 
moorings.  By  these  appliances  provision  is  made  for 
moving  the  vessel  ahead,  astern,  and  athwartship.  Surg- 
ing heads  are  also  fitted  to  the  crabs  to  haul  the  hopper 
barges  alongside,  also  hand  gear  to  work  the  surging  heads 
independent  of  steam.  Friction  gearing  is  provided  and 
adapted  to  work  these  moorings  at  three  different  speeds. 
The  main  gearing  and  girder  hoisting  gear  are  also  fitted 
with  adjustable  friction-wheels,  to  prevent  accidents  in  case 
of  undue  strain  coming  on  the  buckets  or  girder.  Steel  has 

FIG. 


been  used  in  various  parts  of  the  machinery  of  this  dredger, 
such  as  the  dead-eye  brackets  for  suspending  the  to})  end 
of  the  bucket  girder,  bars  for  upper  and  lower  tumblers, 
bearings  of  lower  tumbler  shaft,  spindles  of  bucket  rollers, 
bucket  cutting  lips,  and  bushes  for  the  bucket  link-eyes. 

The  working  power  consists  of  a  pair  of  horizontal  con- 
densing engines  to  drive  the  buckets,  hoisting  gear  for 
bucket  girder,  and  bow  crabs.  Two  pairs  of  non-condensing 
engines  are  also  provided  to  drive  the  stern  crabs,  side 
shoots,  etc.  A  donkey  double-acting  pump  connected  to 
bilges  and  sea  feeds  the  boiler,  etc. 

This  dredger  working  at  full  speed  in  10  or  15  feet  of 
water  can  raise  about  500  tons  or  380  cubic  yards  of  ordi- 
nary soil  per  hour. 

This  method  of  dredging,  considerably  modified,  was  ap- 
plied on  a  very  extensive  scale  in  excavating  the  Suez 


Canal,  but  the  dredgings,  instead  of  being  always  delivered 
into  scows  alongside,  were  generally  deposited  on  the  banks 
of  the  canal  through  long  shoots  having  but  a  slight  incli- 
nation. The  dredge-boats  were  built  of  boiler  iron,  and 
the  largest  ones  were  108  feet  long,  2"  feet  broad,  and  10.| 
feet  deep  in  the  hold,  with  5  feet  draught  of  water.  The 
engine  was  vertical,  direct  acting,  and  condensing,  with 
two  cylinders,  and  nominally  35  horse-power,  the  boiler 
heating  surface  being  llli:i  superficial  feet.  The  capacity 
of  some  of  the  dredge-buckets  was  10.6  cubic  feet,  and 
others  11.74  cubic  feet.  The  upper  rollers,  over  which  the 
en.  1  less  chain  carrying  the  buckets  passed,  were  in  some 
dredges  :17  feet  5  inches  above  the  water,  and  in  others  48 
feet.  For  the  former  the  shoots  to  deliver  the  materials  on 
the  canal  banks  were  I'.l.'i  feet  long,  and  for  the  latter  22"i 
feet.  lung.  The  shoots  arc  not  supported  by  the  dredger, 
but  are  constructed  each  upon  a  separate  barge,  and  are 
sustained  by  a  lattice  girder  resting  upon  the  barge  on 
telescopic  supports,  so  that  it  can  be  raised  and  lowered  by 
a  hydraulic  hoist  and  set  at  different  angles  of  inclination. 
To  accommodate  the  changes  of  inclination,  the  attachment 
of  the  shoot  to  the  dredger  is  made  by  means  of  a  hori- 


zontal joint,  and  the  lattice  girder  can  also  be  revolved 
horizontally  on  its  supports,  so  that  it  can  be  turned 
parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  barge  and  of  the  canal  when 
moving  it  from  place  to  place.  The  shoot  is  semi-elliptical 
in  cross  section,  being  1  foot  11  i  inches  deep  and  5  feet  11 
inches  wide.  To  aid  the  flow  and  discharge  of  the  dredg- 
ings. a  stream  of  water  is  thrown  into  the  upper  end  of  the 
shoot  by  two  rotary  pumps  placed  upon  the  dredge;  and  in 
case  this  supply  is  insufficient  a  portable  engine  located  on 
the  barge  supporting  the  shoot,  and  working  a  pump  capa- 
ble of  throwing  5000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  hour,  is  set  in 
motion.  This  pump  delivers  its  water  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  shoot,  through  a  pipe  pierced  with  holes  at 
short  intervals.  The  shoot  is  further  provided  with  an 
endless  chain,  carrying  serapers  which  move  along  in  the 
bottom  whenever  the  dredgings  arc  not  voided  freely  by 
water  alone.  Fine  sand  confined  within  a  channel  will  de- 
scend rapidly  on  an  inclination  of  4  to  5  feet  in  100.  when 
washed  with  half  its  bulk  of  water.  For  clays  a  descent 
of  not  less  than  G  to  8  feet  in  100  is  necessary,  but  less 
water  is  required. 

Fig.  4  shows  a  section  of  dredge  with  long  shoot.     A 
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portion  of  the  shoot,  and  supporting  girder,  about  To  feet  i  lower  end,  about  10  feet  above  the  water,  resting  upon  a 

in  I.  iiL-th.  i-  omitted  tor  want  of  space.     Where  the  banks 


. 

of    III'1  r;lli;ll     Were   ton    high    to     USC    the   lollg-stllM)t     ill' 

an  dc\  aliii'_'  apparatus  was  employed,  con-i-ling  of  :i   |'"i 

table  tramway  supported  by  two  parallel  lattice  girders,  the 


, 

barge  in  the  canul,  an. I  tin    -hm..  .  n.l.   i.   |<>.  t  ;.t..,i.-   the 
water,  u|ion  u  truck  running  ii|n>n  n  railway  Iniil  along  thu 
bank  of  tin'  canal.     ITI  operating  thin  apparatus  Ilir  .1 
ings  are  first  delivered  I'min  tin-  ilrnlj^,.  inlu  Imxtn  arranged 


siil.'  hy  side  upon  a  raft  or  float;  the  raft  is  then  floated 
uinU-r  thr  lower  end  of  the  tramway,  and  the  boxes  are 
hooked  on,  one  after  another,  to  the  luwrr  *iil«-  of  the  tram- 
w.iy  truck,  and  conveyed  to  the  upper  end  nf  the  tramway 
and  tipped  by  steam-power.  This  arrangement  is  shown 


at  Fig.  5,  a  portion  of  tho  shore  end  being  omitted  for  want 
of  room.  The  tipping  is  effected  by  two  wheels  attached  to 
the  lower  rear  edge  of  the  box  which  run  up  a  steep  incline 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  tramway. 

Wheel  Dredycrt. — Instead  of  an  endless  chain  to  carry 


Flo.  5. 


the  In..  are  sometimes  phieed  upon  the  perimeter 

of  a  wheel  L'.'i  t<i  iiO  feet  in  diameter,  or  larger  according  to 
the  depth  to  he  dredged.  This  wheel  is  set  in  a  well  in  tho 
boat,  its  axle  or  shaft  working  in  hoxes  that  can  lie  lower- 
ed or  ruiscd  by  suitable  machinery  as  tho  depth  requires. 
A-*  i  he  wh.cl  revolves  the  buckets  scoop  themselves  full  at 
the  liiiltcun.  anil  in  ascending  lift  in  succession  the  upper 
end  of  a  shoot  adjusted  against  the  perimeter  of  the  wheel, 


which,  falling  back  to  its  place,  causes  the  bottom  of  the 
bucket  to  unlatch,  and  the  contents  to  be  discharged  into 
tlie  shoot,  and  thence  into  a  scow  alongside.  The  dredge- 
boat  is  drawn  along  by  a  cable  leading  to  the  engine  at  the 
prcsise  rate  which  the  progress  of  the  excavation  requires. 
Under  favorable  circumstances  a  24-foot  wheel  carrying 
four  buckets  has  been  known  to  excavate  1200  cubic  yards 
in  ten  working  hours.  (See  Fig.  !>a.) 


Fio.  5a. 
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riam-nlirn  Dredyerf. — Each  dredge-boat  operates  but  one  •  raises  it  through  the  water.  The  bucket  being  open  and 
bucket,  which  is  in  two  parts  hinged  together  horizontally.  suspended  from  the  end  of  a  cram  ill..  .1. •-.-.  n.ls  vertically 
something  like  a  ela:n  shell,  with  arrangements  by  which  through  the  water  until  it  rest-  on  the  bottom.  It  is  then 
it  is  opened  and  closed  by  the  game  power  which  lowers  and  I  filled  by  closing  together  the  two  parts,  when  it  takes  the 
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form  of  a  short  horizontal  trough  or  hollow  semi-cylinder 
closed  at  the  ends.  It  is  then  raised  out  of  the  water,  swung 
round  over  a  scow,  opened  and  emptied. 

The  two  parts  of  the  bucket — eaeh  being  a  quarter  of  a 
hollow  cylinder  with  closed  ends — are  hinged  along  their 
common  axis,  and  from  their  outer  upper  edges  tie-rods  or 
links  extend  to  a  crossbar  directly  over  the  centre  or  axis. 
This  crossbar  works  in  guides  up  and  down.  By  raising 
the  crossbar  in  the  guides  the  two  parts  of  the  bucket  are 
opened ;  by  lowering  it  to  its  lowest  point  the  bucket  is 
closed.  This  raising  and  lowering  of  the  crossbar  in  the 
guides — and  consequently  the  opening  and  closing  of  the 
bucket — is  effected  by  two  chains  passing  over  pulleys  at 
the  end  of  the  crane-jib  and  down  to  separate  drums  operated 
by  the  engine.  One  chain  is  attached  directly  to  the  cross- 
bar, and  supports  the  weight  of  the  open  bucket  whilst  de- 
scending to  the  bottom.  The  other  chain  is  made  fast,  to 
the  groove  of  a  pulley  placed  below  the  crossbar,  and  (by 
means  of  two  smaller  pulleys  on  cither  side  of  it  fixed  to 


the  same  shaft)  working  on  the  principle  of  the  wheel  and 
axle,  transmits  its  leverage  (by  means  of  chains  fastened 
to  the  grooves  of  the  smaller  pulleys)  to  the  under  side  of 
the  crossbar.  The  strain  being  brought  upon  this  last-men- 
tioned chain  after  the  bucket  reaches  the  bottom,  the  cross- 
bar is  by  this  means  hauled  down,  the  two  parts  of  the 
bucket  are  closed,  and  the  bucket  filled  before  it  commences 
to  ascend.  When  working  in  hard  material  like  compact 
clay,  hard  sand,  or  gravel,  the  cutting  edges  of  the  bucket 
are  provided  with  sharp  teeth. 

The  hoisting  apparatus  consists  of  a  pair  of  horizontal 
engines,  which  by  means  of  a  friction-clutch  can  be  made 
to  drive  cither  of  the  chain  drums  at  pleasure.  The  bucket 
is  guided  in  its  descent  by  a  pair  of  wooden  poles  attach- 
ed to  the  guides  of  the  crossbar,  and  working  up  and  down 
through  eyes  near  the  end  of  the  crane-jib.  For  raising 
stones,  logs,  fragments  of  wreck  after  blasting,  etc.,  a 
strong  grapple  with  steel-pointed  prongs  is  used  in  placo 
of  the  bucket. 


Fir,,  s. 


FIG.  7. 
EM        Scale,  1  inch  to  5  feet. 


Perhaps  the  best  type  of  the  clam-shell  dredger  is  that  I 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Morris  A  Cuming  of  New  York 
City.  Fig.  6  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  their  dredger 
above  described  ;  Figs.  7  and  8  give  enlarged  views  of  the 
bucket  and  grapple.  For  these  dredges  two  sizes  of  buck- 
ets are  usually  made;  the  smallest  weighs  3500  to  4000 
pounds,  with  li  cubic  yards  actual  capacity,  or  2  yards 
when  heaped  up,  and  the  largest  weighs  6500  or  7000  pounds, 
with  3  cubic  yards  actual  capacity,  or  4J  to  5  yards  when 
heaped  up.  The  teeth  are  made  from  6  to  9  inches  long. 
The  grapples  also  are  of  various  sizes,  the  largest  being  5 
feet  along  the  hinge,  and  8  feet  wide  between  the  points  of 
the  prongs  when  open.  In  25  feet  of  water  three  lifts  can 
be  made  in  two  minutes  with  the  3-yard  bucket.  The  largest 
dredge-boats  are  80  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide,  and  the 
smallest  60  feet  long  and  25  to  30  feet  wide.  The  power 
for  the  heavy  grapple  is  supplied  by  two  20-inch  cylinders 
with  20  inches  stroke,  45  pounds  steam-pressure,  and  mak- 
ing from  40  to  60  revolutions  per  minute;  for  the  large 
buckets,  two  12J-inch  cylinders  with  30  inches  stroke,  75 
pounds  steam-pressure,  and  making  from  60  to  70  revolu- 
tions per  minute;  and  for  the  small  buckets,  two  10-inch 
cylinders  with  24  inches  stroke,  75  pounds  steam-pressure, 
and  making  from  60  to  70  revolutions  per  minute. 

In  Baltimore  harbor  a  machine  with  a  3-yard  bucket, 
operating  partly  in  soft  mud  and  partly  in  oyster  shells,  in 
26  working  days,  of  which  7  were  lost  by  breakages  and 
bad  weather,  leaving  only  19  days'  work  of  10  hours  each, 
raised  26,334  cubic  yards,  or  a  daily  average  of  1386  cubic 
yards.  The  best  day's  work  was  i980  cubic  yards.  The 
average  depth  of  water-way  was  21  feet,  with  occasional 
lumps  with  16  feet  soundings.  The  depth  to  be  attained  was 


24  feet.  Another  machine  with  bucket  of  the  same  size,  in 
26  days,  of  which  two  were  lost,  raised  48,800  cubic  yards. 
In  the  same  harbor,  operating  in  soft  mud  in  a  IG-feet 
channel,  to  make  it  24  feet  deep,  a  machine  with  a  li-yard 
bucket,  working  26  days,  of  which  7J  were  lost,  raised 
23,310  cubic  yards.  The  best  day's  work  of  10  hours  was 
1665  cubic  yards.  Another  machine  of  the  same  size, 
working  21  days,  of  which  two  were  lost,  raised  19,109 
cubic  yards.  The  aggregate  quantity  raised  by  the  four 
dredgers  during  the  respective  periods  above  specified, 
agreed  to  within  about  150  cubic  yards  with  the  return  made 
by  the  engineer  inspector,  upon  which  payment  for  the 
work  was  made.  At  South  Ainboy,  a  dredger  with  a  3- 
vard  bucket,  working  in  stiff  mud  mixed  with  sand,  in 
deepening  a  9-feet  channel  to  15  feet,  raised  73,000  cubic 
yards  in  35  working  days,  an  average  of  2085  yards  per 
day  of  10  hours.  In  the  same  place  a  3-yard  bucket, 
working  12  consecutive  days,  raised  19,200  cubic  yards,  an 
average  of  1600  cubic  yards  per  day  of  10  hours.  Another 
3-yard  machine  averaged  1383  cubic  yards  per  day  of  10 
hours.  The  falling  oft'  in  the  two  last-mentioned  eases  was 
attributed  to  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  sand  in  the 
material  raised.  In  Boston  harbor  a  Morris  &  Cuming 
3-yard  bucket,  working  26  days  in  stiff  whitish-gray  clay, 
raised  only  3335  cubic  yards,  or  128J  yards  per  day  of  10 
hours.  In  this  case  the"  teeth  did  not  penetrate  more  than 
8  or  9  inches,  tearing  up  the  clay  in  largo  lumps,  but  not  so 
as  to  fill  the  bucket.  At  the  foot  of  Pike  street,  New  York, 
a  IJ-yard  bucket,  working  6  days  in  mud,  gravel,  and 
cobble-stones,  raised  4075  cubic  yards,  or  679  cubic  yards 
per  day  of  10  hours. 

In  making  shallow  cuts  much  time  is  lost  in  moving 
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tho  dredger  forward.      A  small  Morris  A    Cumin);  dredger  j 
with  :i  1   v:ir<l  Imrkrt,  working  in  a  mixture  nl'  -"ft    mini 
and  -and  in  tin-  Suvunuah  Kin  r,  to  dei  pi -n  ii  I"  feet  chan-  i 
nel  tn  KM  fe.'i.  ha  I  i"  !"•  moved  t"f  tTerj  !.">  yards  raised.  [ 
In    II    working  days  of  8   hours  •!".>!  cnl.ir    \anl-   v.iir 
i.  nr  :!iil»  yards  p<-r  day.    Only  oue  scow  coiilil  he  kept 

eqiienco  of  the  tide.    The  actual  time  lost  | 
in  fleeting  and  changing  scows  wart  -I  hours  out  of  8.     The 
drudger  working  from  a  fixed  position  would  therefore  have 
doubled  the  iiiiioiint  of  work  actually  performed. 

Tho  crew  required  lor  working  tho  small  dredger  consists 
of  captain,  who  handles  tho  levers;  engineer,  wim  tends  to 
tho  lire  and  machinery;  and  five  dock-hands;  on  board 
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tho  larger  dredgers  about  eight  deck-hands  are  required. 
When  tin-  dred/ed  mail-rial  has  to  be  deposited  at  any  con- 
siderable distance,  it  has  been  found  that  with  a  tow  of 
from  one  to  one  mid  a  half  mill-.-,  one  lug  and  two  scowa 
will  keep  a  dredger  in  constant  work.  When  the  tow  in  in- 
creased to  7  or  8  miles,  two  or  three  tugs  with  seven  or 
eight  scows  are  required.  The  power  of  the  tugs  varies 
i  to  Inn  horse  power,  and  tho  sizes  of  their  cylinders 
range  from  16  to  30  niches  diameter.  Tho  crew  of  a  tng- 
lioai  consists  usually  of  captain,  engineer,  fireman,  enok, 
male,  and  two  or  three  dcck-hunds.  Each  scow  has  alto 
one  man  constantly  on  board  to  attend  the  doors. 

Hinyle-Scoop   Dredgtrt   (Fig.    8). — By    these    machines 


dredging  is  performed  with  a  single  bucket,  shaped,  as  the 
name  implies,  like  a  scoop  or  dipper,  having  a  swinging 
door  closing  with  a  catch  at  its  back,  by  which  it  is  emptied. 
This  bucket  is  fixed  to  a  beam  or  handle  of  a  length  suit- 
able for  any  depth  of  water  in  which  the  dredger  is  intended 
to  work.  The  bucket  with  its  handle  is  worked  from  a  crane, 
which  has  its  post  sot  on  a  movable  platform  placed  in  tho 
centre  of  the  bow  of  tho  dredge-boat.  The  crane-post,  jib, 
and  stay  are  each  built  of  two  parallel  timbers,  secured  to 
one  another  at  tho  foot  of  tho  stay,  neck  of  the  post,  and 
end  of  the  jih.  The  bucket  handle  works  in  tho  space  left 
between  these  parallel  timbers.  This  beam  or  handle  is 
slotted  for  the  greater  portion  of  its  length,  and  on  the 
back,  on  either  sido  of  the  slot,  has  two  racks  working  on 
pinions  whose  shaft  is  fixed  upon  the  crane-jib  about  one- 
third  its  length  from  tho  post.  These  racks  arc  kept  in  con- 
tact with  their  pinions  by  a  friction-roller  pressing  on  the 
front  of  the  handle,  and  mado  fast  by  a  link  passing  through 
the  .-lot  to  the  shaft  of  the  pinions.  When  digging,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  handle  rising  on  its  pinions  when  the  hoist- 
ing elniin  is  lifting  the  bucket  through  its  cut,  a  hand-lever, 
worked  by  the  crane-man  and  connected  with  the  pinions 
by  an  en  dies-  chain  passing  round  a  rag  wheel  on  tho  pinion 
shaft,  stops  their  motion,  and  consequently  the  rising  of  tho 
handle,  and  Compels  the  bucket  to  describe  an  aro  of  a  circle 
with  the  pinion  shaft  as  its  centre.  Immediately  the  bucket 
has  made  its  cut  the  leverage  is  taken  off  and  tho  handle 
rises  on  its  pinions.  The  hoisting  chain  is  fastened  near 
the  nose  of  the  bucket,  passes  over  a  slave  at  the  outer  end 
of  the  erane-jih,  returns  through  a  pulley  on  tho  bucket,  is 
carried  over  a  second  slave  at  the  end  of  tho  crane-jib,  and, 
guided  by  pulleys  through  the  centre  of  tho  swinging  points 
of  the  crane,  is  then  carried  to  the  hoisting  drum  operated 
by  the  engine.  Another  chain,  called  tho  backing  chain,  is 
lasienod  to  tho  lower  part  of  the  handle  near  the  bucket, 
and  is  carried  to  the  backing  drum.  Tho  backing  chain  is 
used  for  bringing  tho  bucket  back  from  its  centre  of  gravity 
to  any  point  near  tho  bow  of  the  dredge-boat  where  tho  cut 
is  to  bo  commenced.  The  bucket  and  handle  are  lowered 
by  their  own  weight,  regulated  by  the  hoisting  chain,  and 
placed  in  position  by  tho  backing  chain.  Tho  hoisting  ap- 
paratus cunsi-ts  of  a  pair  of  horizontal  engines,  which  by 
means  of  clutches  or  friction  bands  move  either  the  hoist- 
ing or  hacking  drums  independently  of  one  another. 

An  improvement  on  the  ordinary  crane,   which  had  a 
radius  of  about  nineteen  feet,  has  been  lately  applied  to  the 

si p  machine  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Osgood  of  Troy — 

namely,  an  extension  of  tho  end  of  tho  crane-jib,  by  which 
a  longer  eut  ahead  can  be  made  by  tho  bucket  and  a'greater 
width  of  bottom  covered  by  the  swing  of  tho  crane,  thus 
saving  time  which  would  otherwise  be  lost  in  moving  the 
machine.  The  extension  of  the  jib  is  carried  out  nearly 
horizontally,  the  bucket  being  suspended  as  before  described, 
with  the  exception  that  the  outer  shive  at  the  end  of  the 
jib  becomes  a  travelling  one,  with  a  tendency  to  keep  a 
position  directly  over  the  bucket.  In  making  a  cut,  there- 
fore, tho  outer  shive.  starting  from  the  inner  edge  of  the 
horizontal  extepsion,  follows  the  bucket  in  its  cut,  which  is 


8 


not  immediately  the  arc  of  a  circle  with  the  pinion  as  a 
centre,  but  a  continual  forward  thrust  until  the  travelling 
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shive  is  at  tho  outer  end  of  the  extension,  and  not  until 
then  does  the  pinion  become  the  centre  from  which  the  arc 
is  described  for  the  remainder  of  the  cut.  When  the  exten- 
sion is  used,  the  strain  is  carried  from  its  outer  end  to  tho 
neck  of  the  crane-post  by  tie-rods,  as  shown  in  the  draw- 
ing. In  machines  with  tho  larger-sized  buckets  the  cranes 
have  a  counterpoise  attached.  In  very  hard  ground  tho 
bucket  is  taken  off  and  a  pick  or  plough  attached,  with 
which  the  ground  is  broken  up,  to  be  afterwards  picked  up 
with  the  bucket.  The  method  of  operating  is  as  follows : 
the  bucket,  being  clear  of  the  water,  is  drawn  back  by  the 
backing  chain,  at  the  same  time  descending  by  the  slacken- 
ing of  the  hoisting  chain  and  its  own  weight ;  as  it  strikes 
tho  water  and  is  drawn  back,  tho  pressure  closes  the  swing- 
ing door  or  back  of  the  bucket,  when  it  is  immediately 
caught  and  held  fast  by  the  catch.  Having  reached  the 
bottom,  tho  strain  is  brought  upon  the  hoisting  chain,  and 
the  backing  chain  slackened.  The  bucket  then  travels 
forward  as  before  described,  the  racks  and  pinions  being 
stopped  at  the  proper  time  by  the  lever  applied  by  the 
crane-man.  Tho  bucket  having  passed  through  its  cut,  tho 
leverage  is  taken  off,  the  bucket  and  handle  raised,  and  tho 
crane  on  its  movable  platform  swung  to  either  side  as  de- 
sired. A  line  attached  to  the  catch  of  the  swing  door  at 
the  back  of  tho  bucket,  which  by  tho  raising  has  come  to 
be  tho  under  side,  is  then  pulled  by  the  crane-man,  the 
back  opened,  and  the  bucket  emptied. 

These  machines  are  made  of  various  sizes,  those  most 
commonly  built  having  buckets  of  3,  1$,  and  H  cubio 
yards  capacity.  Tho  dimensions  of  boat  for  the  larger 
machines  are  about  65  feet  length,  26  feet  beam,  and  6}  feet 
•  lepih  of  hold,  and  having  a  hoisting  chain  of  14  inches. 
Their  power  is  derived  from  a  pair  of  15-inch  cylinders 
with  12  inches  stroke.  The  dimensions  of  boat  for  the 
smaller  machines  are  somewhat  less,  being  about  60  feet 
length,  24  feet  beam,  and  5  feet  depth  of  bold,  tho  power 
being  derived  from  7  to  10  inch  cylinders,  with  from  12  to 
15  inches  stroke. 

Tho  larger  machines  of  this  pattern,  with  3  yards  capa- 
city of  bucket,  when  working  in  soft  mud  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances — that  is  to  say,  from  a  fixed  posi- 
tion— will  average  in  20  feet  of  water  about  2000  cubic 
yards  per  day  of  10  hours.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
it  may  be  expected,  in  a  series  of  working  days  of  10  hours 
each,  to  average  about  1300  cubio  yards  of  soft  mud  or  800 
cubio  yards  of  gravel  and  sand. 

In  the  slips  of  New  York  a  machine  with  a  bucket  of  1  j 
cubio  yards  capacity,  7-inch  cylinders  with  12  inches  stroke, 
a  steam-pressure  of  60  pounds,  and  with  200  revolutions, 
working  in  soft  mud.  in  12  days  of  10  hours  lifted  10,302 
cubic  yards,  or  859  yards  per  day.  The  best  day's  work 
was  968  yards.  Tho  same  machine  working  in  soft 
mud  at  Wallabout,  Brooklyn,  with  a  cut  of  from  2  feet 
above  to  10  feet  below  low  water,  in  i.'il  working  days  of 
10  hours  lifted  "J.iiiM  cubic  yards,  or  nearly  655  yards  PIT 
day  of  10  hours.  At  the  same  place  the  same  machine, 
working  in  gravel  and  sand,  with  a  cut  of  from  15  to  22 
feet  below  low  water,  in  14  days  lifted  0591  cubic  yards,  or 
nearly  399  yards  per  d»y  of  10  hours. 

Another  machine,  with  a  Ij-yard  bucket,  and  with  cyl- 
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indcrs  of  10  inches  diameter  and  15  inches  stroke,  cutting 
to  a  depth  of  10  feet  through  a  meadow  at  the  junction  of 
the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers  the  material  seemingly 
consolidated  mud,  in  20  working  days  of  10  hours  lifted 
12,532  cuhic  yards,  an  average  of  4S2  yards  per  day.  The 
same  machine,  near  Philadelphia,  working  from  a  fixed 
position,  picking  up  soft  mud  which  hail  been  dumped 
under  it  from  scows,  and  loading  into  cars,  lifted  1000  cubic 
yards  in  10  hours;  its  average,  however,  was  about  800 
yards  per  day.  These  working  days  include  the  time  lost 
in  repairing  chains  and  other  slight  damages  incidental  to 
the  best  running  machines. 

The  crew  of  ono  of  these  dredgers  consists  of  engineer, 
fireman,  and  two  or  three  deck-hands,  including  crane- 
man. 

A  tug  of  100-horsc  power  can,  with  4  scows  of  about 
150  yards  capacity  each,  keep  one  of  the  smaller  machines 
busy  when  the  tow  does  not  exceed  three  miles.  The 
smaller  dredger  consumes  about  li  tons,  and  the  tug  about 
li  tons,  of  coal  per  day.  A  tug  is  usually  manned  by  a 
captain,  engineer,  fireman,  cook,  and  one  or  two  deck- 
hands. 

I'timp  Itreili/cr. — A  novel  device  for  utilizing  the  powers 
of  the  centrifugal  drainage  pump  has  recently  been  put 
in  successful  operation  by  the  writer  in  deepening  the  chan- 
nel over  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's  River,  Fla. 
Upon  this  bar  the  ocean  swell  which  constantly  prevails 
is  of  such  exceptional  magnitude  and  violence  that  the 
usual  method  of  dredging  into  lighters  or  scows,  ordinarily 
pursued  in  still  water  with  either  of  the  dredgers  above 
mentioned,  is  entirely  impracticable.  The  plan  adopted 
was  to  provide  a  suitable  steamer  by  charter,  and  fit  her 
out  with  a  9-inch  centrifugal  drainage  pump,  two  branches 
of  6-inch  suction  pipe,  and  timber  bins  on  deck  for  holding 
the  sand  pumped  up  from  the  bottom  ;  the  pump  engine  to 
be  driven  by  steam  from  the  steamer's  boiler,  and  the  sand 
to  be  discharged  overboard  at  selected  points  by  flooding 
the  bins  with  clear  water  from  the  pump. 

The  steamer  is  132  feet  long  on  the  keel,  24$  feet  broad 
on  the  beam,  and  when  ballasted  to  an  even  keel  draws 
about  5J  feet  of  water.  She  was  modelled  with  a  view 
to  speed,  and  carries  only  100  tons  on  a  draught  of  7  feet, 
is  strongly  built  with  side  wheels  and  short  guards,  has 
one  low-pressure  engine  of  120-horse  power,  and  ample 
boiler  capacity.  A, boat  with  more  beam  and  a  fuller 
model  fore  and  aft  under  the  water-line  would  have  been 
better. 

The  Pump. — A  No.  9  centrifugal  drainage  pump  of  the 
Andrews  patent  is  located  on  the  main  deck  aft,  about  35 
feet  from  the  stern-post.  Its  suction  and  discharge  open- 
ings are  each  9  inches  in  diameter.  To  the  suction  open- 
ing there  are  connected,  by  a  2-way  branch-pipe,  two  6- 
inch  suction-pipes,  instead  of  one  9-inch,  as  usual,  the 
object  being  not  only  to  work  on  both  sides  of  the  boat 
simultaneously,  but  to  render  the  necessary  handling  of 
the  pipes  as  easy  and  prompt  as  possible.  There  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  considerable  disadvantage  in  working  with 
two  suction-pipes  instead  of  one,  on  account  of  a  greater 
amount  of  friction  for  an  equivalent  suction  capacity ; 
for  while  a  9-inch  pipe  has  an  area  of  81  circular  inches, 
two  6-inch  pipes  have  an  aggregate  area  of  only  72  circular 
inches.  The  friction  surface  is  therefore  increased  as  27 
to  36,  making  the  disadvantage  from  or  loss  by  friction 
from  this  cause  as  2  to  3.  Asa  partial  compensation  for 
this  increased  amount  of  friction,  an  increased  velocity  is 
given  to  water  in  suction-pipes  of  less  aggregate  area  than 
the  discharge-pipe,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  sand  is 
thereby  carried  up. 

It  was  necessary  also  to  encounter  another  disadvantage 
by  using  several  bends,  of  which  there  were  two  in  each  of 
the  suction-pipes  and  one  in  the  discharge-pipe,  those  in 
the  suction  being  each  one-eighth  of  a  circle,  and  that  in 
the  discharge-pipe  one-fourth  of  a  circle.  These  bends 
reduce  the  delivery  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  for  each  turn 
of  90°,  and  about  6  per  cent,  for  each  turn  of  45°,  the  re- 
ductions in  each  case  being  calculated  upon  the  quantity 
passing  the  preceding  bend.  Thus,  the  first  one-eighth 
bend  in  the  auction  reduces  the  quantity  to  94  per  cent.,  the 
second  to  88  per  cent.,  and  the  one-fourth  bend  in  the  dis- 
charge to  79  per  cent.  The  disadvantages,  therefore,  under 
which  the  apparatus  labored  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as 
follows  :  1.  The  loss  by  friction  d'uc  to  the  use  of  two  6-inch, 
instead  of  one  9-inch,  suction-pipe  is  increased  50  per  cent. ; 
2.  The  unestimated  loss  by  friction  due  to  the  use  of  suction- 
pipes  three  times  as  long  as  the  height  to  which  the  mate- 
rial is  to  raised  ;  3.  The  loss  of  21  per  cent,  by  bends  in  the 
suction  and  discharge-pipes. 

The  engine  used  to  drive  the  pump  consists  of  two  cylin- 
ders connected  upon  one  crank  at  right  angles  to  one  an- 
other, and  10  inches  in  diameter  by  10-inch  stroke  each. 
Steam  is  conveyed  from  the  steamer's  boiler  to  the  pump- 


engine  through  a  3-inch  iron  pipe,  the  usual  pressure  car- 
ried upon  the  boiler  being  about  25  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  This  pressure  develops  about  26  useful  horse-power 
(after  deducting  25  per  cent,  for  friction  of  engines  and  dif- 
ference of  pressure  in  the  cylinder  and  boiler),  and  gives  a 
speed  of  about  180  revolutions  per  minute  to  the  engine 
shaft.  On  this  shaft  is  a  pulley  42  inches  in  diameter,  car- 
rying a  rubber  belt  12  inches  wide,  communicating  tho 
power  to  the  pump-shaft  through  a  pulley  24  inches  in 
diameter,  thus  giving  tho  pump-disk  and  wings  about  315 
revolutions  per  minute.  This  speed  in  the  No.  9  pump  is 
equal  to  the  work  of  raising  3000  gallons  of  clear  water  per 
minute  30  feet  high  through  a  9-inch  straight  vertical  pipe. 
The  actual  height  raised  above  the  water  on  the  St.  John's 
bar  varies  with  the  amount  of  sand  taken  on  board,  from 
10  to  11  feet,  but  as  the  pipes  are  50  feet  long,  with  bends, 
and  are  in  two  branches  instead  of  one,  and  as  a  mixture 
of  sand  and  water  is  heavier  and  more  impeded  by  friction 
than  clear  water,  the  loss  by  friction  from  all  these  causes 
combined  reduces  the  useful  working  of  the  pumps  consid- 
erably below  the  average  attainable  under  more  favorable 
conditions.  For  these  reasons,  although  200  revolutions 
of  the  pump-disk  per  minute  will  easily  raise  3000  gallons 
of  clear  water  12  feet  high  through  a  straight  vertical  U-inch 
pipe,  300  revolutions  are  requiredvto  raise  2500  gallons  of 
sand  and  water  11  feet  high  through  the  two  inclined  suc- 
tion-pipes having  two  turns  each,  discharged  through  a 
pipe  having  one  turn.  To  prevent  the  ends  of  the  suction- 
pipes  being  lifted  off  the  bottom  by  the  pitching  of  the  boat, 
and  as  a  precaution  against  accident,  a  portion  of  each 
pipe  is  made  flexible,  being  composed  of  6-inch  rubber  hose 
stretched  over  a  coil  of  wire.  In  addition  the  ends  are 
loaded  with  an  iron  frame  or  drag,  each  weighing  about 
250  pounds,  which  is  intended  to  move  flat  along  the 
bottom  during  the  operation  of  dredging.  To  the  under 
surface  of  this  frame,  directly  below  the  mouth  of  the  pipe, 
a  number  of  teeth  or  knives  are  attached  to  stir  up  the  sand 
and  aid  its  entrance  into  the  pipe?.  A  chain  attached  to 
each  drag,  and  leading  to  the  deck  of  the  steamer  on  either 
side,  takes  the  strain  from  the  pipe  when  the  drag  is  down 
and  the  steamer  in  motion.  Tackles  arc  arranged  for  lift- 
ing the  pipes  from  the  bottom  when  not  dredging,  or  when 
pumping  clear  water  to  discharge  the  sand  from  the  bins. 

For  receiving  the  sand,  bins  are  located  along  the  main 
deck,  fore  and  aft,  on  each  side  of  the  steamer's  engine,  each 
bin  being  provided  with  a  sliding  gate  over  the  steamer's 
side,  which  can  be  opened  and  closed  at  pleasure.  The 
bottom  of  the  bins  slopes  downward  towards  the  gates. 
They  are  filled  from  two  open  troughs,  one  from  each 
branch  of  the  discharge-pipe,  provided  at  suitable  intervals 
with  valves  or  gates,  so  that  the  load  can  be  distributed  to 
the  bins  wherever  desired. 

The  proportion  of  sand  that  can  be  pumped  depends 
greatly  upon  its  specific  gravity  and  fineness.  The  calca- 
reous and  argillaceous  sands  flow  more  fredy  than  the 
eilicious,  and  fine  sands  are  less  liable  to  choke  the  pipe 
than  those  that  are  coarse.  When  working  at  high  speed, 
50  to  55  per  cent,  of  sand  can  easily  ln>  rai.-.-d  through  a 
straight  vertical  pipe,  giving  for  every  10  cubic  yards  of 
material  discharged  5  to  5i  cubic  yards  of  compact  sand. 
With  the  appliances  used  on  the  St.  John's  bar  the  propor- 
tion of  sand  seldom  exceeded  45  per  cent.,  generally  rang- 
ing from  30  to  35  per  cent,  when  working  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  In  pumping  2500  gallons,  or  12.6 
cubic  yards,  of  sand  and  water  per  minute,  we  would  there- 
fore get  from  3.7  to  4.3  cubic  yards  of  sand.  During  the 
early  stages  of  the  work,  before  the  teeth  under  the  drag 
had  been  properly  arranged  to  aid  the  flow  of  sand  into  the 
pipes,  the  yield  was  considerably  below  this  average,  not 
often  exceeding,  and  frequently  fulling  below,  2  cubic  yards 
of  sand  per  minute  during  the  time  actually  employed  in 
pumping. 

The  manner  of  conducting  the  dredging  may  be  briefly 
described  as  follows :  The  steamer,  with  the  suction-pipes 
up,  first  crosses  the  bar  to  the  outside,  then  turns  around 
and  steams  slowly  over  the  bar  with  just  sufficient  speed 
to  maintain  steerage-way,  lowering  the  pipes  and  starting 
the  pump  as  soon  as  the  outer  edge  of  the  bar  is  reached. 
Arriving  at  the  inside,  the  pump  is  stopped,  the  pipes 
raised,  and  the  steamer  turned  round  again.  She  then 
crosses  slowly  to  the  outside,  pumping  as  before;  and  the 
quantity  of  sand  discharged  into  the  bins  during  these  two 
passages  over  the  bar  is  a  load,  whether  great  or  small. 
While  the  steamer  is  turning  around  on  the  outside,  pre- 
paratory to  taking  in  another  load,  the  side  gates  of  tho 
bins  are  opened,  the  suction-pipes  are  raised  from  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  pump  is  run  at  full  speed  on  clear  water.  By 
this  means,  assisted  to  some  extent  when  necessary  by  men 
in  the  bins  with  hoes,  the  sand  is  all  discharged  into  deep 
water  by  the  time  the  steamer  has  again  reached  the  outer 
edge  of  the  bar,  when  the  dredging  is  resumed.  The  time 
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required  to  turn  i  twice  i«  12  to  I.'!  minutes,  one 

hnlf  of  which,  or  the  time:  occupied  in  making  the  turn  <m 
the  in.-i'lc,  in  lost,  as  neither  th'-  work  ot "<li •<  -U'liii:  ti 
nur  discharging  it  from  the  bins  it  in  progress  during  thut 
interval. 

Tho  last  work  carried  on  with  this  dredger  was  during 

the    first    few    months    nf    tin-    lisca!    ye:ir    cmling    Juno    '.',». 

Is7:;,  for  a  period  of  71  'lays,  ni  \\liirh  L1::  ilays  were  lost 
by  l>a<l  wc:il!irr.  The  e\|n  nsis  were  (lie  same  as  lor  work- 
ing -la\s,  tlie  boat  tiein^  uniler  charter. 

Th«  average  time'  worked  per  (lay  was  6  hours ;  the  aver- 
ago  quantity  »l'  sand  remoi  ed  per  hour  was  7*  cubic  yards; 
the  average  i|uaniifv  -if  satol  remold  per  day  was  468 
euhic  yanls,  the  tut;i!  quantity  in  Til  working  ilnys  being 
LM.M'I.S  cubic  \anl-:  the  Average  cost  for  the  entire  | 
was  M-r1^  cent?  per  cuhic  yard.  The  least  cost  during  any 
one  month  for  dredging  and  dumping  the  sand  was  in  .July. 
1*7-,  when  it  ainnunteil  to  1>:JJ  cents  per  cubic  yanl  :  thi1 
cosf  during  any  one  week  was  19J  cents  per  euliie 
yard  ;  the  least  cost  during  any  one  day  was  la  cents  per 
cubic  yard. 

With  a  centrifugal  drainage  pump  sand  can  be  easily 
discharged  at  a  height  of  30  feet  aoove  the  level  of  the 
water;  and  when  the  distance  to  which  it  has  to  be  con- 
vey nl  is  so  great  that  open  troughs  from  the  discharge- 
pipe  to  the  dumping-ground  cannot  have  sufficient  inclina- 
tion to  secure  a  free  flow  of  the  sand  and  water,  it  would 
lie  necessary  to  make  the  discharge  through  pipes,  increas- 
ing the  power  expended  in  proportion  to  their  length,  so 
as  to  ensure  a  velocity  that  will  transport  the  sand  and 
prevent  choking.  The  pump  itself  should  in  all  cases  be 
phteed  as  low  as  possible,  and  it  would  generally  be  prac- 
ticaMo  to  locate  it  from  three  to  five  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  water. 

Tho  first  or  contractor's  cost  of  dredging  under  these 
circumstances,  with  a  9-inch  pump,  would  probably  not 
exceed  8  or  U  cents  per  cubic  yard,  inclusive  of  running 
expenses,  wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  and  all  stoppages 
for  repairs  and  other  contingencies.  Indeed,  assuming 
the  pump  on  St.  John's  bar  to  have  worked  continuously 
in  raising  sand  10  hours  per  day,  except  Sundays,  during 
the  month  of  May.  ISTl".  with  the  same  average  results  per 
hour  actually  attained  while  pumping,  thus  charging  the 
six  working  days  of  each  week  with  the  expense  of  seven, 
the  cost  of  raising  the  sand  into  the  bins  would  have  been 
only  8T^j  cents  per  cubic  yard,  and  if  it  could  at  the  same 
time  have  also  been  continuously  discharged  to  the  dump- 
ing-ground through  cither  open  troughs  or  pipes,  no  addi- 
tional expense,  except  a  trifle  for  increased  power,  would 
have  been  incurred.  There  were,  moreover,  constant  losses 
encountered  on  the  bar  while  actually  pumping  which 
would  not  occur  in  still  water,  and  of  which  no  account  has 
been  taken,  duo  to  the  pitching  of  the  boat,  which  fre- 
quently lifted  the  ends  of  the  suction-pipes  from  the  bot- 
tom. It  is  therefore  considered  safe  to  estimate  the  con- 
tractor's cost  of  removing  sand  at  9  cents  per  cubic  yard 
when  the  conditions  are  such  that  the  work  of  raising  the 
sand  ami  ill-charging  it  to  the  dumping-ground  can  be 
carried  on  simultaneously  and  continuously.  (See  DEEP- 
SK.V  DitKiiuiN'u,  by  I'KUF.  A.  E.  VEURII.I..) 

Q.  A.  GILLMOKE,  I'.  S.  Army. 

Drcd  Scott  Case  (the  case  of  Scott  r.  Sandford  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  1  .  S.  in  I >..(!.  19  Howard  R., 
393).  A  slave  named  Dred  Scott  was  carried  by  his  mas- 
ter (Sandford)  from  Missouri  into  Illinois  and  Wisconsin, 
and  thence  hack  to  Missouri.  Scott  was  descended  from 
African  ancestors,  who  were  slaves.  He  brought  an  action 
in  the  circuit  court  of  the  U.  S.  to  assert  his  title  tn  free- 
dom. The  judgment  of  that  tribunal  was  carried  by  writ 
of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  was  there  decided  by  a 
majority  of  the  court,  that,  if  Scott  were  assumed  to  be  free, 
tie  was  not  a  "  citizen  of  a  State,"  so  as  to  bring  the  ad  ion  ; 
and  further  that  he  was  still  a  slave.  Accordingly,  the  case 
was  dismissed  for  want  of  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the 
circuit  court.  In  reaching  the  conclusion  that  he  was  ^till 
a  slave,  the  court  held  that  the  act  of  Congress  which  pro- 
hibited a  citizen  from  holding  slaves  in  the  Territm 
the  U.  S.  north  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  niiimi,  - 
N.  latitude  was  unconstitutional  and  void.  The  net  ion 
of  the  court  has  been  severely  criticised  in  respect  to  thi* 
last  point,  as  being  unwarranted  after  the  decision  was 
made  that  Scott,  considered  as  a  freeman,  was  not  a  citizen. 
It  is  maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  that  both  questions 
under  the  pleadings  were  properly  decided.  Some  recent 
information  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  de- 
cision was  rendered  will  be  found  in  letters  of  Justices 
Campbell  and  Nelson  in  Tyler's  "Life  of  Chief-Justice 
Taney,"  pp.  ::-!'  Sit,  The  chief-justice,  when  deli* 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  made  an  historical  survev  of  the 
public  opinion  of  the  ci\  ili/ed  world,  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  American  Constitution,  concerning  the 
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African  race.     Among  other  things  he  said:  "They  (the 
Atrican- 1  had  for  more  than  a  cent  nr\  be  tore  i.. 
as  beings  of  an  interior  01  der.  aii'l  altogether  unlit  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  white    race,  either  iii  v"-ial  or  political    ri  la 
lions,  aii'l  so  Car  inferior  that  they  had  no  rights  which  lie' 
white  man  was  bound  to  respect."    Much  I, ecu 

done  him  by  an  erroneous  statement,  still  occasionally  rc- 
peated,  that  the  chict'-JM-tioc  had  himself  affirmed  that  the 
negro  bad  "  no  rights  which  the  white  man  was  hound  to 

H-poet."  T.    W.    DwilillT. 

Ureisse'na  [named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Dreyssen,  n  li.  I- 
gian  naturalist],  a  genus  of  fresh-water  lamcllibranehiate 
mollusks  of  the  mussel  family  (Mytilidiri.  differing,  how- 
ever, from  the  true  mussel  in  having  the  mantle  closed  ex- 
cept at  the  branchial  and  anal  slits.  Jtrfintttin  pnlymor- 
pha,  a  Russian  species,  is  remarkable  for  its  recent  arrival 
into  English  waters,  where  it  has  invaded  even  the  water- 
pipes  of  London.  Ten  species  are  fossil  in  Europe. 

Drelinconrt  (CHARLES),  a  French  Protestant  minister, 
born  at  Sedan  July  10,  1595.  He  preached  at  Charcniuii 
near  Paris,  and  gained  great  popularity.  He  was  also  dis- 
tinguished as  a  writer  of  polemical  theology.  Among  his 
very  numerous  works  was  "  Consolations  against  the  Fear 
of  Death"  (1651),  which  was  translated  into  English,  and 
passed  through  many  editions.  Died  in  Paris  Nov.  3, 1669. 
— His  eon,  CHAHI.KS  DKKI.INOHHT  (1633-97),  physician  to 
William  III.  and  Queen  Mary,  was  the  author  of  numerous 
medical  works. 

Drenthe,  a  province  of  the  Netherlands  bordering  on 
Prussia,  has  an  area  of  1032  square  miles.  The  surface  is 
level,  and  partly  occupied  by  marshes.  A  largo  portion 
of  the  soil  is  poor.  The  rearing  of  cattle  is  the  principal 
branch  of  industry.  Pop.  in  1870,  108,066.  Capital,  Assen. 

Drepa'nins  (LATINI-S  PACATUS),  a  Gallic  rhetorician, 
horn  in  Aquitaiiia,  in  the  south  of  (iaul,  is  classed  among 
the  Latin  Panegyrists.  He  attained  the  rank  of  proconsul 
A.  D.  390,  and  under  this  title  was  addressed  by  Ausonius 
in  one  of  his  poems,  in  which  he  pays  a  high  tribute  to 
the  poetical  abilities  of  Drepanius.  Of  his  poetry  nothing 
remains,  but  the  panegyric  which  he  delivered  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  in  389  A.  D.,  when 
he  was  sent  to  congratulate  the  conqueror  on  the  overthrow 
of  Maximus,  is  extant,  and  is  contained  in  the  collection 
entitled  "Panegyric!  Vcteres,"  edited  by  Jaeger,  Nurem- 
berg, 1799,  2  vols.  8vo.  It  is  published  separately  also  by 
Arntzcn,  1753,  4to,  Amsterdam.  HKNHV  Hinsi  1:1:. 

Dres'bach,  a  post-township  of  Winona  co.,  Minn. 
Pop.  311. 

Dres'den,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  is 
situated  in  a  beautiful  valley  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Elbe,  116  miles  by  railway  S.  of  Berlin  and  62  miles  E.  S.  E. 
of  Leipsie;  lat.  51°  3'  16"  N.,  Ion.  13°  44'  E.  It  is  di- 
vided by  the  Elbe  into  the  old  town  and  new  town,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  here  crossed 
by  a  fine  stone  bridge.  Railways  extending  in  several  di- 
rections connect  Dresden  with  Berlin,  Leipsie,  Prague,  and 
other  cities.  The  Altstadt  has  narrow  streets  bordered  by 
high  houses.  The  most  remarkable  public  edifices  are  the 
royal  palace,  founded  in  1534;  the  prince's  palace;  the 
Japanese  palace  or  Augustcum  ;  the  Briihl  terrace;  a  hand- 
some church  called  Fraucnkirche,  which  has  a  tower  355 
feet  high ;  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  with  a  tower  378 
feet  high  ;  and  the  Sophienkirche.  Dresden  has  a  royal 
public  library  containing  over  300,000  volumes;  an  acad- 
emy of  art ;  a  museum  of  natural  history  ;  an  opera-house ; 
a  theatre;  a  mint;  two  gymnasia;  a  polytechnic  school, 
realschulen,  two  normal  schools,  one  female  high  school, 
two  schools  of  commerce  and  veterinary  medicine,  and  asy- 
lums for  the  blind  and  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  and  a  cele- 
brated picture-gallery,  which  is  considered  the  richest 
collection  in  Germany.  It  contains  nearly  1500  paintings, 
mostly  by  Italian  and  Flemish  masters.  In  (he  royal  pal- 
ace are  the  celebrated  "(ireen  Vaults,"  containing  a  very 
large  and  valuable  collection  of  gems,  articles  of  vcrtu,  etc. 
This  city  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  woollen  stuffs,  jew- 
elry, porcelain,  silver-ware,  gloves,  carpets,  musical  instru- 
ments, chemical  products,  and  painters'  canvas.  Sttani 
boats  navigate  the  Elbe  between  this  place  and  the  sea. 
The  environs  of  Dresden  are  delightful,  and  are  furnished 
with  fine  gardens  and  promenades.  The  city  was  founded 
about  the  eleventh  century,  and  became  the  capital  of  Sax- 
ony in  1270.  It  was  fortified  in  I  ,~>ln,  and  suffered  severely 
in  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  and  also  in  1813,  when  it  was  the 
head-quarters  of  Napoleon's  army.  (See  DRESDEN,  BATTLE 
OF.)  Pop.  in  1S71,  177.089. 

Dresden,  a  township  of  Chickasaw  co.,  la.     Pop.  535. 

Dresden,  a  township  npd  post-village  of  Lincoln  co., 
Me.,  on  the  Maine  Central  R.  R.,  about  20  miles  S.  of  Au- 
gusta. Pop.  990. 
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Dresden,  a  post-village  of  Elk  Fork  township,  Pettis 
oo.,  Mo.,  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.,  70  miles  W.  by  N. 
of  Jefferson  City.  Pop.  348. 

Dresden,  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  N.  Y.    P.  684. 

Dresden,  a  post-village  of  Torrey  township,  Yates 
co.,  N.  Y.  It  is  situated  on  Seneca  Lake,  at  the  terminus 
of  Crooked  Lake  Caual,  and  has  a  steamboat  landing. 

Dresden,  a  post-village  of  Muskingum  co.,  0.,  at  the 
head  of  navigation  of  the  Muskiugum  River,  is  the  north- 
ern terminus  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Muskingum  Valley 
R.  R.,  14.  miles  N.  of  Zaucsville,  and  is  on  the  Pittsburg 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.  Coal  is  mined  in  the 
vicinity.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  1156. 

Dresden,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Weakley  co.,  Tenn., 
on  the  Nashville  and  North-western  R.  R.  It  has  two 
churches,  a  high  school,  and  one  weekly  newspaper.  Cot- 
ton and  corn  are  the  chief  exports.  Pop.  355. 

T.  II.  BAKER,  "WEST  TENNESSEE  DEMOCRAT." 

Dresden,  Battle  of.  Dresden  was  occupied  by  a 
French  army  of  30,000  men,  when,  on  the  23d  of  Aug., 
1813,  the  army  of  the  allies  appeared  before  it.  Napoleon, 
with  the  main  army,  came  to  relieve  it,  and  entered  the 
city  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month.  Sehwarzcuberg,  the 
commander  of  the  allied  army,  immediately  assaulted  and 
bombarded  the  city.  Having  been  repulsed  by  a  sally  of 
the  French  guard  on  the  2(ith,  he  renewed  the  attack  on  the 
27th,  when  a  great  pitched  battle  was  fought,  Napoleon 
gaining  the  victory. 

Dress  [from  the  Fr.  dresser,  to  "make  straight,"  to 
"adjust"],  the  general  name  for  the  artificial  vesture  worn 
more  or  less  by  nearly  all  the  human  race.  Among  savage 
nations  such  coverings  were  originally  made  of  the  skins 
of  animals,  the  inner  bark  of  plants,  etc.,  and  were  worn 
sometimes  for  protection  against  the  weather,  and  some- 
times from  a  desire  of  ornament.  As  civilization  advances 
these  primitive  coverings  give  place  to  manufactured  fab- 
rics of  silk,  wool,  cotton,  and  flax.  Profane  history  has 
no  mention  of  a  time  when  clothes  were  unknown  to  the 
human  race ;  and  the  distinction  between  the  dresses  of  the 
different  sexes  appears  to  have  been  observed  from  imme- 
morial time.  Homer  mentions  the  "trailing  robes"  of  the 
Trojan  ladies,  and  the  oldest  sculptures  seem  to  confirm  this 
view. 

Dres'sing,  a  term  applied  to  gum,  starch,  and  other 
substances  used  to  stiffen  and  prepare  linen,  cotton,  and 
similar  fabrics. 

Dressings,  in  architecture,  mouldings  and  simple 
sculptured  decorations  around  doors  and  windows. 

Dreux  (anc.  Durocasses),  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  Eure-et-Loir,  on  the  river  Blaise,  about  50  miles  W.  S.  W. 
of  Paris  and  22  miles  N.  of  Chartres.  It  has  a  fine  Gothic 
church,  a  town-hall,  and  a  theatre  ;  also  manufactures  of 
serge,  woollen  hosiery,  hats,  etc.  Here  the  Catholic  army 
led  by  Constable  Montmorenci  defeated  the  prince  of  Cond6 
and  the  Huguenots  in  1562.  Pop.  7237. 

Drew,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  Arkansas.  Area,  900 
square  miles.  It  is  partly  drained  by  Bayou  Bartholomew, 
and  the  Saline  River  forms  part  of  the  western  boundary. 
The  soil  is  fertile.  The  surface  is  level,  partly  timbered 
and  partly  prairie.  Corn  and  cotton  are  raised.  Capital, 
Monticello.  Pop.  9960. 

Drew  (DANIEL),  a  noted  New  York  capitalist,  was  born 
in  Carmel,  Putnam  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1797,  commenced  active 
life  as  a  cattle-drover,  became  conspicuous  in  the  steamboat 
business,  still  later  in  that  of  railroads,  especially  in  the 
fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  the  Erie  road,  and  at  last  was 
recognized  as  a  chieftain  in  the  stock  speculations  of  Wall 
street.  He  has  also  been  distinguished  by  liberality  to 
certain  educational  interests  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  having  founded  the  Drew  Ladies'  Seminary  at 
Carmel,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Drew  Theological  Seminary  at 
Madison,  N.  J. 

Drew  (SAMUEL),  a  noted  Wesleyan  theologian  nnd  met- 
aphysician, was  born  at  St.  Anstell  in  1765,  settled  in  Lon- 
don in  1819,  and  died  at  Hclston  in  1833.  He  was  an  in- 
timate friend  of  the  famous  Dr.  Adam  Clark,  and  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Coke,  the  first  American  Methodist  bishop,  whose 
"  Life  "  he  wrote.  Among  his  other  works,  the  principal 
are  "  Essay  on  the  Immateriality  and  Immortality  of  the 
Soul"  (1802),  "Essay  on  the  Identity  and  General  Resur- 
rection of  the  Human  Body"  (lS09),and  "History  of  Corn- 
wall" (1820-24).  "His  theological  writings,  though  show- 
ing more  of  ingenious  subtlety  than  of  logic,  are  surprising 
examples  of  intellectual  power  in  a  special  direction,  and 
have  given  him  a  widespread,  if  not  a  permanent,  fame." 
(Stevi'im's  llintnrif  of  Methodism.) 

Drew  Plantation,  a  township  of  Penobscot  co.,  Me. 
Pop.  85. 


Drew'rysville,  a  post-township  of  Southampton  co., 
Va.  Pop.  1811. 

Drew  Theological  Seminary  was  founded  in  1868 
at  Madison,  N.  J.,  by  a  donation  of  about  half  a  million 
dollars  from  Daniel  Drew.  (See  above.)  It  was  organized 
chiefly  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  McClintock,  who  became  its  first 
president.  (See  McCLiNTocK.)  Its  real  estate  and  build- 
ings are  ample  and  beautifully  located,  and  its  faculty 
effective.  It  has  (in  1873)  about  a  hundred  students.  It 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Drey'se,  von  (JOIIANX  NIKOLAI'S),  the  inventor  of  the 
" needle-gun,"  was  born  at  Sommerda,  in  Prussia,  Nov.  20, 
1787.  He  was  the  son  of  a  locksmith,  worked  from  1809 
to  1814  in  a  Paris  gun-factory,  established  after  his  return 
to  Germany,  in  his  native  town,  an  iron-ware  factory,  and 
devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  improvement  of  fire- 
anus.  After  several  attempts,  he  perfected  the  famous 
NEEDLE-GUN  (which  see)  in  1836.  It  was  introduced  into 
the  Prussian  army  in  1810.  In  1841  he  established  an  ex- 
tensive gun  and  ammunition-factory.  He  died  Dec.  9, 1867. 
— His  son,  FRANZ  vox  DRKYSK,  born  Mar.  2, 1822,  has  con- 
siderably enlarged  the  establishment. 

Drift,  in  geology  (more  fully  Glacial  Drift),  is  a  term 
applied  to  boulder  clay  and  collections  of  stones  and  earth 
formed  in  the  tertiary  period  by  the  agency  of  glaciers. 
Some  geologists  limit  the  term  drift  to  material  that  has 
been  recently  moved  by  water,  thus  including  sands,  marls, 
and  gravels,  stratified  and  unstratified.  Such  deposits  are 
sometimes  called  diluvium.  They  include  the  remains  of 
animals  that  have  recently  inhabited  the  earth,  and  of 
some  species  which  are  now  extinct.  Human  remains  have 
also  been  found  in  these  drift  deposits  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance to  render  it  probable  that  the  human  race  existed  con- 
temporaneously with  the  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  gigan- 
tic deer  of  the  tertiary  period.  These  remains  render  the 
drift  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  deposits.  (See  GEOLOGY, 
by  PROF.  J.  W.  DAWSON,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  and  GLACIAL 
PERIOD.) 

DRIFT,  in  navigation,  signifies  the  deviation  in  a  ship's 
course  caused  by  the  action  of  a  contrary  wind,  or  the  angle 
which  the  line  of  a  ship's  course  makes  with  the  meridian 
when  she  is  driven  by  the  wind  or  waves,  and  is  not  gov- 
erned by  the  helm. 

Drift'way,  a  small  subterranean  gallery  driven  in 
advance  of  a  tunnel,  is  the  first  operation  in  tunnelling, 
and  everything  depends  on  its  being  correctly  planned  and 
located. 

Drift'wood,  a  township  of  Jackson  co.,  Ind.  Pop.  922. 

Drill,  or  Drilling  [Ger.  Drillich],  a  strong  and  fine 
linen  fabric  of  a  satin-like  finish,  used  for  summer  clothing 
for  gentlemen.  Ordinary  plain  drills  arc  worked  with  five 
shafts. 

Drill.    See  BLASTING,  by  GKX.  J.G.  FOSTER,  U.  S.  Anui/. 

Drill,  an  old  English  word  for  an  ape,  is  supposed  by 
Huxley  to  be  the  source  of  the  name  mandrill  (i.  e.  a  "  man- 
like ape"),  but  the  latter  word  appears  to  be  the  original 
one.  (See  MANDRILL.)  The  term  drill  is  now  applied 
especially  to  the  Cynocephulits  hueophtnttt  a  baboon  of 
Africa. 

Drill,  in  agriculture,  the  sowing  of  crops  in  rows  by 
means  of  various  machines  of  comparatively  recent  inven- 
tion. The  advantage  of  this  mode  of  cultivation  is,  that 
it  admits  of  destroying  the  weeds  and  stirring  the  soil  be- 
tween the  rows  of  plants.  Wheat  is  cultivated  in  drills  in 
parts  of  Europe  with  great  success. 

Drill,  Military,  the  name  given  to  the  instruction  of 
soldiers  and  the  exercises  through  which  they  arc  required 
to  pass.  There  are  many  varieties  of  drill,  that  of  the  cav- 
alry, infantry,  and  artillery  being  all  different.  The  bat- 
talion-drill, company-drill,  squad-drill,  and  skirmish-drill 
likewise  vary  in  the  routine  of  exercises.  In  the  navy,  also, 
the  drilling  of  seamen  is  different,  according  to  their  duties. 

Drip,  in  architecture,  the  same  as  CORONA  (which  see). 

Dris'ler  (HENRY),  LL.D.,  an  American  scholar,  born 
Dec.  27,  1818,  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1839,  was 
classical  instructor  in  its  grammar-school  for  several  years, 
appointed  tutor  of  the  Greek  and  Lntin  languages  in  the 
college  (1843),  adjunct  professor  in  the  same  department 
(1845),  professor  of  Latin  (1857).  and  transferred  to  the 
chair  of  Greek  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Anthon,  in  1867  ;  in 
the  same  year  was  acting  president  of  the  college  during 
President  Barnard's  absence  as  a  commissioner  to  the  Ex- 
position Universelle  in  Paris.  For  several  years  after  leav- 
ing college  ho  was  engaged  with  Dr.  Anthon  on  his  series 
of  classical  text-books,  etc.  Besides  several  pamphlets  and 
school-books,  his  contributions  to  classical  learning  are 
an  enlarged  edition  of  Liddcll  and  Scott's  translation  of 
Passow's  "Greek  Lexicon"  (1846),  and  a  revised  and 
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greatly  enlarged  edition  of  Yonge's  "  English-Greek  Lex- 
icon "  (IS70). 

Dri'vcr,  als tiled  the  Spnnkcr,  in  navigation,  is  a 

large  quadrilateral  nail  hoisted  mi  tin'  mi/*en  gall',  mid  ex- 
tended lit  til''  b'ltrom  by  :i  lioom  called  t  he  tlfii  <r-l>'KHtl.  It 

is  tin-  principal  ••  lore-iind-aft  "  Hail,  and  itt  very  important 
in  an  adverse  wind. 

Dri'ving  Wheel.     In  machinery,  this  term  is 

to  the  wheel  "Inch  communicates  tin-  motion  to  the  [.111:011, 

or  the  second  wheel  deriving  its.  iiiolimi  from  the  first,  which 

may  be  either  a  multiplying  or  diminishing   wheel.     The 

wheels  of  locomotive  engines  are  also  called  driving 

\v  heels. 

Drogh'rdtit  n  seaport-town  of  Ireland,  in  [.cluster,  on 
tin-  boundary  between  the  counties  ul'  [jiitith  Mini  .Mi-nth, 
iiinl  mi  the  river  Uovnc,  4  miles  frum  its  enhance  into  the 
sea,  and  25  miles  N.  of  Dublin  ;  lat.  53°  1 1'  X..  Inn.  fi°  12' 
W.  The  Dublin  and  Belfast  Railway  here  crosses  the  Itoyne 
by  a  viaduet  ninety  live  feet  high.  It  has  a  Human  ('nth- 
olio  cathedral,  a  custom-house,  and  -.\er:il  convents;  also 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  linen  fabrics,  steam-engines, 
etc.  Vessels  of  1011  tons  e;m  asrend  the  river  to  thi-  port, 
from  which  grain,  cattle,  lii.eii.  hides,  hn'ter,  and  :ile  are 
exported,  mostly  lo  Liverpool.  Pop.  in  1871,  10,135. 

Droghcdit,  MAHOI  K-.XI.S  op  (17U1),  carls  of  Droghcda 
(1061),  \i~ruiniis  Moore  (  1 021),  Barons  Moore  (Ireland. 
161fi),  Iliirons  Moore  of  Moore  Place.  Kent  i  rnited  King- 
dom, IMHi.  -llKMiv  Kit  \\vis  SrvMiii-u  Moour,  third  mar- 
quess, K.  1'.,  1".  t'.,  born  Aug.  14,  1825,  succeeded  his  undo 
in  is:;:. 

l)rohobio'/,a  town  of  Austria,  in  Galicia,  is  on  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Dneister,  1H  miles  S.  E.  of  Sambor.  It  has  a 
castle,  two  h:tndsome  ehmvhes.  a  monastery,  and  extensive 
salt-works.  Pop.  in  18(i»,  Kl.sst. 

Droit'wich  (ano.  ffnllnie),  a  town  of  England,  in  Wor- 
cestershire, on  the  Bristol  and  Birmingham  Railway,  7 
miles  N.  X.  K.  of  Worcester.  It  derives  its  prosperity 
chiefly  from  \'~  rrade  in  suit,  for  whieh  it  bus  been  famous 
from  remote  limes,  il -re  are  brine-springs  rising  from  a 
depth  of  200  feet  through  new  red  sandstone,  and  yielding 
annually  about  100,000  tons  of  salt,  said  to  be  the  best  in 
Europe.  Pop.  in  1871,  3504. 

Drome,  a  depa  -inient  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  France,  has 
an  area  of  2M'.t  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
the  river  Rhone,  and  drained  by  the  Drfltne.  The  surface 
is  partly  hilly  and  mountainous.  Coal,  copper,  iron,  lead, 
and  marble  are  found  here.  The  highlands  are  covered 
with  forests  of  oak,  pine,  beeeh,  and  chestnut.  Among  the 
staple  productions  are  grapes,  olives,  chestnuts,  silk,  and 
wine  nf  excellent  t[uality.  The  wine  called  L'Hcrmitage  is 
celeliraled.  Drome  is  intersected  by  the  Lyons  and  Avi- 
gnon Railway.  Capital,  Valence.  Pop.  in  1872,  320,417. 

Drom'edary  [from  the  Or.  tpinos,  a  "running,"  so 

named  from  its  swiftness],  (f'umi/nt  ilriimnlnriii*),  the  name 
given  to  the  Arabian  and  African  camel,  u  species  differing 
from  the  Baetrian  camel  in  having  only  one  hump  on  the 
back.  It  has  also  more  sleiidei  ne^s  and  symmetry  of  form. 
Its  usual  pace  is  a  trot,  whieh  it  often  maintains  for  many 
hours  together  at  the  rate  of  nine  miles  an  hour.  The 
dromedary  surpasses  other  camels  in  speed,  and  can  travel 
se\eral  days  without  drink.  It,  is  extensively  used  as  a 
beast  of  burden  in  Africa  and  Arabia.  (See  CAMEL.) 

Uronthcim.     See  TIIIINIHIJKM. 

Dropping  Tube,  in  chemistry,  a  slender  tapering  tube 
njten  at  hoth  ends.  It  ni  I  c  mi  uniting  at  the  lower  in  a  narrow 
orifice,  used  to  supply  liquids  in  delicate  experiments,  drop 
by  drop.  A  bulb  to  hob!  the  liquid  is  blown  near  the  upper 
extremity.  The  How  is  regulated  by  placing  the  finger  on 
the  open  upper  end,  so  as  partially  or  entirely  to  close  it. 

Drop'sy  [a  corruption  of  the  old  English  Ai/«/r../>»v:  (Jr. 
vfipwi^,  from  rStop,  "  water ;"  I, at.  kydftpuitj  l-'r.  tiy<tr«pigit; 
(iff.  H'lmiii-i-mi-lii  [i.  '.  "wafer-sickness"!],  a  d 
ractcri/.ed  by  excess  of  the  natural  secretion  of  fluid  in  nnv 
of  the  serous  cavities  of  the  body  or  in  the  areolur  tissue. 
If  the  cerebro-spimil  fluid  be  increased,  it  constitutes  //>/- 
<//•«,•- y,/,.J,(v.  or  •'  water  on  tlie  brain."  If  the  ev 

secretion    (exudation)   lakes   pb from   the   pleura,   it    is 

called  h]i<lr<itli»r«.r,  or  "  dropsy  of  the  chest."      If  the  fluid 
collect  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  disease  is  called  - 
(from  the  Or.  iaitos,  a  ".skin  "  or  leathern  hag  for  water  or 
wine,  alluding  to  the  form  of  the  patient's  Imdv    .  a 
which  may  arise  without  assignable  cause,  but  whieh  most 
frequently  comes  from   cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  a  contracted, 
hardened  condition  of  that  organ,  meehanicallv  obstruet- 
ing  III*1  portal  circulation,  and  thus  lending  to  transudiition 
of  serum  from   the  blood-vessels.      Habitual    intempi 
is  its  most  frequent  cause.     General  dropsy  of  the  serous 
and  arcolar  tissues  is  called  anamna  (from  the  Gr.  <Li>a, 


"throughout,"  and  cipf  (gen.  sap**-),  the  "fleih").     Ob- 

•tractive  orgailie  disease  of  tile  heart  HMil  degenerative  dis- 

eascs  of  the  kidneys  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  gene- 
ral dropsy,  which  is  therefore  a  very  important  symptom. 
Hydro,  i,  or  "water  on  the  heart,"  ttyrfrnrt/irn*, 

or  eilnsion  into  a  joint,  tii/ili-iifni  AM,  which  is  seated,  in  the 
spinal  canal,  and  A,yiin»->  /••.  in  the  scrotum,  are  forma  of 
dropsy.  Ovarian  drop..\  or  o\  arian  tumor  is  a  fluid  collec- 
tion occurring  in  ovarian  cysts,  which  may  be  uniloeuhtr 
(of  one  sac)  or  multiloeulur  (compo-ed  of  many  aggre- 
gated cysta),  the  whole  frequently  forming  a  mass  of  enor- 
mous size.  Thus,  far.  its  only  successful  treatment  con- 
sists in  the  remo\  al  of  the  cysta  by  excision,  one  of  the 
lioMest.  and,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  best,  of  the  more 
recent  surgical  operations. 

RKVISKII  BY  WU.I..UHI  PAIIKKR. 
Dros'era  [from  the  (Jr.  Apoa-cpot,  "dewy"],  a  genus  of 

Ecrennial  herbaceous  plants  of  the  order  Dropera     a  .  ;  "]»i 
irlv  called  -mi  den.  several  species  of  which  arc  n;r 
of  the  C.  S.  and  of  England.    From  the  glands  of  tin-  1 
exude  drops  of  a  clear  fluid  glittering  like  dew  drops  ;  hence 
the  name.    The  flower  opens  only  in  sunshine. 

Drosera'ceic  [from  Drutrra,  one  of  the  genera],  a 
natural  order  of  herbaceous  exogenous  plants  which  grow 
in  boga  or  marshy  places  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
They  mostly  have  glandular  hairs,  and  hypogynous,  pen- 
tamerous  flowers.  The  fruit  is  a  1-eelled  pod  or  capsule. 
This  order  comprises  the  Venns's  flytrap  (sec  DIO.VKA  i  and 
the  Droeera  (sun-dew),  several  species  of  which  are  natives 
of  the  U.  S. 

Urosom'eter  [fir.  tpoaot,  "dew,"  and 


ure"],  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  dew 
which  falls  upon  the  surface  of  an  exposed  body.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  balance;  the  body  under  observation  ia  sup- 
ported by  one  arm,  while  the  weights  are  placed  in  a  scale- 
pan  attached  to  the  other,  and  protected  from  the  dew. 

Dm-  '-I'M,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Bran- 
denburg, has  a  normal  school,  tanneries,  cloth-factories, 
and  important  cattle-markets.  Pop.  in  1871,  6231. 

Drog'te  zu  Vinch'ering,  von  (CLEMEJCS  Arm  ST), 
FiiKiiiKitii.  a  German  archbishop,  born  Jan.  22,  1773.  be- 
came vicar-general  in  1805,  assistant  bishop  of  the  diocese 
of  Minister  in  1825,  and  archbishop  of  Cologne  in  1835. 
In  consequence  of  difficulties  with  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment in  regard  to  mixed  marriages,  which  the  archbishop 
forbade  the  priests  to  solemnize  unless  they  received  the 
promise  that  all  the  children  would  be  brought  up  in  the 
Catholic  religion,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  Aliuden 
in  1837,  but  was  released  in  1S11,  and  died  Oct.  1«,  Is  I.,. 
Hia  imprisonment  called  forth  an  extraordinary  excitement 
in  Germany,  and  greatly  strengthened  the  influence  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

I  >  m  ii  \  n  ilr  l.lniys  (KBOBAIUi),  a  French  diplomatist, 
born  at  Paris  Nov.  IV,  1805.  He  was  appointed  director 
of  the  commercial  bureau  in  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs 
in  IS  In.  Having  voted  in  the  Chamberof  Deputies  against 
the  ministry,  he  was  removed  from  office  in  is  I.",,  lie  was 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  first  cabinet  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon in  1848,  was  sent  as  minister  to  London  in  1849,  and 
was  a  conservative  member  of  the  National  Assembly  in 
I  s.j  I  .  He  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  July, 
1852,  resigned  in  1855,  and  was  restored  to  that  position  in 
Oct.,  1862.  He  again  resigned  office  in  1866. 

Drown'ing,  death  by  long-continued  submersion  in 
water.  The  recovery  of  persons  after  apparent  death  from 
drowning  is  a  very  important  subject.  The  following  rules 
are  derived  from  the  experience  of  the  best  physicians:  (1) 
It  is  necessary  in  all  cases  to  keep  the  body  cool  until  res- 
piration be  re-established,  since  the  application  of  warmth 
(both  in  frozen  and  nearly  drowned  persona)  seems  to  arouse 
those  dormant  energies  that  absolutely  require  the  aeration 
of  the  blood,  whieh  failing,  death  ensues.  (2)  Respiration 
must  be  artificially  established,  either  by  direct  inflation 
of  the  lungs  by  the  breath  or  the  bellows,  or,  much  better, 
by  the  "Marshall  Hall  method  "or  some  of  its  modifica- 
tions. The  patient  being  in  a  horizontal  position  to  facili- 
tate the  exit  of  water  from  the  lungs,  and  the  head  being 
slightly  raised,  the  lungs  are  alternately  inflated  and  com- 
pressed by  gently  rolling  the  body  from  a  prone  to  a  half- 
prone  position  (upon  one  side),  and  reversing  (he  pr 
The  lungs  may  ulso  lie  inflated  by  retracting  the  arms  with 
some  force,  and  by  pressure  upon  the  thorax.  (.'!)  K.xpose 
the  faee  nnd  chest  to  the  air,  unless  the  weather  be  very 
cold.  (4)  Rub  the  limbs  upward,  and  as  soon  as  dry  cloth- 
ing can  be  procured  put  it  upon  the  patient.  (5)  Avoid 
the  use  of  the  galvanic  buttery,  which  is  always  dang- 
even  in  experienced  bands.  (6)  Continue  these  operations 
until,  it'possil.le,  natural  respiration  lw  re-established,  i 
are  reported  where  artificial  respiration  had  to  be  kept  up 
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for  hours  before  signs  of  life  appeared.  Similar  treatment 
should  be  employed  in  all  cases  of  so-called  "asphyxia" 
from  whatever  cause.  (See  RESTSCITATION.) 

REVISED  nv  WILLARD  PAIIKKR. 

DROWNING,  as  a  capital  punishment,  was  formerly  prac- 
tised in  various  parts  of  the  Old  World.  In  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  codes  women  convicted  of  theft  were  condemned  to 
be  drowned.  The  ancient  Burgundians  condemned  a  faith- 
less wife  to  be  smothered  in  mud.  This  form  of  punish- 
ment was  common  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  seems  to  have 
been  principally  inflicted  upon  women.  It  was  not  abol- 
ished in  Scotland  till  1685,  and  in  Austria  it  lasted  till  1776. 

Droyls'deUj  a  village  of  England,  in  Lancashire,  on 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway,  4  miles  E.  of  Man- 
chester. It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  cotton  and  sev- 
eral dve-works.  It  has  increased  rapidly  in  recent  times. 
Pop.  5980. 

Droy'sen  (JOHANV  GUST.VV),  a  German  historian,  born 
at  Trepton  July  6,  1808.  He  became  in  1833  lecturer  on 
history  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  in  1810  professor  ;it 
Kiel,  in  1851  at  Jena,  and  in  1859  at  Berlin.  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  a  "History  of  Alexander  the  Great" 
(1833),  a  "History  of  Hellenism  "(2  vols.,  1836-43),  a  i 
"  Life  of  Field-marshal  Count  Tork  von  Wartenburg"  (4th 
ed.  1863),  and  an  "  Outline  of  the  Science  of  History  "  (3d 
ed.  1869).  His  "  History  of  Prussian  Politics"  (vol.  i.-iv., 
1855-70)  is  called  his  most  important  work. 

Droz  (FRANCOIS  XAVIF.R  JOSEPH),  a  French  author  and 
moralist,  born  at  Besancon  Oct.  31,  1773.  He  produced  in 
1806  an  "Essay  on  Happiness."  nnd  gained  the  Montyon 
prize  in  1824  for  his  treatise  "On  Moral  Philosophy."  His 
reputation  is  founded  chiefly  on  his  "  History  of  the  Reign 
of  Louis  XVI."  (3  vols.,  1839-42).  Died  Nov.  4,  1850. 

Druey  (CHARLES),  a  Swiss  politician,  born  in  1799,  was 
a  leader  of  the  liberal  party.  He  was  president  of  the 
provisional  government  formed  in  1845,  and  was  an  op- 
ponent of  the  Sonderbund.  He  promoted  the  adoption 
of  the  new  constitution  in  1848.  and  was  president  of  the 
federal  council  in  1850.  Died  Mar.  29,  1855. 

Drug  [Fr.  drniju-:  It.  ilrw/a],  any  substance  used  in  the 
preparation  of  medicine.  In  commerce,  the  term  includes 
also  dyestuffs,  chemicals,  varnishes,  etc. 

Drug'gct,  a  coarse  woollen  fabric  used  for  covering 
carpets  or  as  a  substitute  for  carpets.  It  was  formerly 
used  for  clothing  by  the  women  of  the  lower  classes. 

Dru'ids  [Gr.  ipvi&u:  Lat.  ilrnidir,  thought  by  some  to  I 
bo  derived  from  the  Celtic  dent;  Gr.  SpDi,  an  "  oak,"  a  tree 
which  they  revered,  but  perhaps  from  the  Celtic  de-nmi/il, 
"  God's  speaker  "],  the  priests  of  the  ancient  Celtic  religion. 
In  Caesar's  time  they  formed  an  exclusive  class,  which 
shared  with  the  nobility  and  the  knights  the  rule  over  the 
people,  and  were  free  from  taxes  and  from  military  service. 
They  presided  at  the  sacrifices,  instructed  the  youth,  and 
guarded  the  secret  doctrines  of  religion.  They  acted  as 
judges  in  the  difficulties  between  different  tribes,  and  ex- 
ercised the  art  of  prophecy  and  of  sacred  minstrelsy.  They  i 
were  also  skilled  in  medicine,  in  astrology,  the  division  of  I 
time,  and  other  branches  of  knowledge,  which  were  kept 
secret  from  the  masses  of  the  people.  They  practised  the 
sacrifice  of  human  beings,  recognized  a  ruling  destiny  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  reverenced  the  oak  and 
mistletoe  as  sacred.  Their  political  importance  ceased  on 
the  subjection  of  Gaul  to  the  Romans,  and  their  religious 
service  was  abolished  by  a  decree  of  the  emperor  Claudius. 
There  were  also  druidesscs  of  several  ranks.  Of  the  clruid- 
ical  doctrines  little  is  known. 

Drnids,  Orders  of.  In  London  in  1781  a  club  of 
"Druids"  was  founded  for  mutual  entertainment.  The 
society  thus  begun  gradually  extended,  forming  an  organi- 
zation for  reciprocal  assistance  in  cases  of  sickness  or  death. 
A  system  of  ceremonies  was  adopted  similar  to  that  of  the 
Freemasons,  but  professedly  based  on  traditions  handed 
down  from  the  ancient  Druids.  As  the  society  extended, 
many  changes  were  introduced,  and  the  original  orgnni/a- 
tion  in  course  of  time  was  divided  into  a  great  number  of 
independent  "  Orders  of  Druids."  The  oldest  branch  of  the 
society  holds  its  sessions  in  London.  Another  branch, 
calling  itself  the  "  Order  of  Druids  in  England."  is  very 
numerous  in  that  country  ;  in  1S70  it  numbered  1022  lodges, 
with  52,946  members.  The  whole  number  of  members  be- 
longing to  the  different  orders  in  Great  Britain,  Australia, 
anrl  the  II.  S.  is  estimated  at  above  100,000.  The  first  . 
lodge  in  the  U.S.  was  founded  in  New  York  in  1833.  The  [ 
society  continued  to  extend,  and  at  length  arose  the  "  Grand  j 
Grove  of  the  U.  S.  of  the  United  Ancient  Order  of  the  1 
Druids,"  under  whose  auspices  thore  hud  been  established 
in  1870,  1-19  "groves,"  numbering  in  all  about  15,000 
members.  Of  latter  time  different  degrees  have  been  insti- 
tuted. In  America,  besides  the  degree  conferred  at  the 


tii  si  entrance,  there  are  five  others.  Degrees  have  a.lso  been 
instituted  in  England,  but  they  are  different  from  those 
used  in  the  U.  S.  Though  of  purely  English  origin,  the 
German  element  in  the  orders  of  Druids  has  of  late  ob- 
tained a  decided  preponderance  in  the  U.  S.,  so  that  nearly 
if  not  quite  two-thirds  of  the  "groves"  conduct  their  pro- 
ceedings in  the  German  language. 

Drum  [Fr.  tambour ;  Ger.  Trommel],  a  martial  musical 
instrument,  is  a  hollow  cylinder  of  wood  or  metal  having  skin 
or  parchment  stretched  across  one  or  both  ends,  on  which 
the  drummer  beats  with  a  wooden  stick  called  a  drum-stick. 
The  military  drum  is  used  to  give  various  signals,  a?  well 
as  for  music.  There  are  three  kinds  of  drums — the  side 
drum,  the  big  or  bnw  drum,  and  the  kettle,  drum.  The  first 
of  these  is  suspended  at  the  side  of  the  drummer,  who  beats 
on  one  end  of  it  only.  Strings  of  catgut,  called  marc*,  are 
stretched  across  the  other  end  ;  hence  it  is  often  called  a 
uttrtre  drum.  The  bass  drum  is  beaten  on  both  ends.  The 
kettle  drum  is  of  hemispherical  form,  and  has  but  one  head 
or  parchment.  It  was  formerly  used  in  martial  music,  but 
is  now  confined  to  the  orchestra. 

DRUM,  in  architecture,  the  upright  part  of  a  cupola  above 
or  below  a  dome.  The  term  is  generally  applied  to  tho 
lower  part.  The  solid  part  or  vase  of  a  Corinthian  or 
Composite  capital  beneath  the  acanthus  leaves  is  called  a 
drum.  The  term  drum  is  applied  in  machinery  to  a  hollow 
cylinder  fixed  upon  a  shaft  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
another  cylinder  by  a  bnn<l. 

DRUM,  the  name  given  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  a 
crowded  fashionable  assembly,  so  styled,  says  Smollett, 
"  from  the  noise  and  emptiness  of  tho  entertainment."  A 
large  assembly  of  the  kind  was  called  a  "  drum-major." 

Drum  (SiMON  II.),  an  American  officer,  born  in  1807  in 
Pennsylvania,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1830.  and  Aug. 
IS,  1846,  captain  Fourth  Artillery.  He  served  at  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  as  assistant  instructor  1830-32;  on  Black 
Hawk  expedition  1832;  chiefly  at  sea-board  posts  1833- 
36;  in  Florida  war  18.36-37  and  1838-39;  removing 
Cherokees  to  the  West  1838 ;  suppressing  Canada  border 
disturbances  1839-41;  as  assistant  quartermaster  1846; 
in  the  military  occupation  of  Texas  1846  ;  and  in  the  war 
with  Mexico  i846-4i,  engaged  at  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo, 
Contreras  (recaptured  Capt.  O'Brien's  guns  lost  without 
dishonor  at  Buena  Vista),  Molino  del  Rey,  Chapultepec,  and 
assault  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  where,  after  entering  the 
Belen  Gate,  and  while  directing  the  fire  of  a  captured 
9-pounder  (added  to  the  battery  commanded  by  him)  with 
consummate  skill,  indomitable  energy,  and  most  conspic- 
uous gallantry,  he  was  killed  Sept.  13,  1847,  aged  forty. 
G GORKI:  W.  Cri.i.uM,  U.  S.  Army. 

Dru'mann  (KAKI,  WILHELM),  a  German  historian, 
born  near  Halberstadt  June  11,  1786.  He  obtained  the 
chair  of  philology  at  Konigsberg  in  1S17.  His  most  im- 
portant work  is  a  "  History  of  Rome"  (6  vols.,  1834-44), 
which  is  highly  esteemed.  Died  July  29,  1861. 

Drum'fish  (Pogoniai  chrnmis),  a  marine  fish  of  the 
U.  S.  coasts,  found  as  far  S.  as  Florida.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  peculiar  sound  it  emits,  somewhat  resembling 
the  beat  of  a  drum.  It  produces  this  sound  after  it  is 
caught  as  well  as  when  in  the  water.  It  is  caught  in  great 
numbers  on  the  south  shore  of  Long  Island,  and  when 
young  is  delicate  eating.  It  sometimes  reaches  eighty 
pounds  in  weight.  The  rotjoiticisfnsrintiis  of  the  American 
Atlantic  coasts  emits  the  same  sounds.  These  fishes  are 
of  the  family  Scienidir,  many  members  of  which  can  pro- 
duce remarkable  sounds. 

Drum'mer,  a  person  who  beats  on  a  drum.  Each 
company  of  U.  S.  infantry  has  one  flfcr  and  one  drummer, 
who  rank  as  privates.  They  execute  signals,  perform  at 
parades,  drills,  nnd  reviews,  and  attend  the  wounded  on  the 
battle-field.  The  drummers  and  fifers  collectively  consti- 
tute the  regimental  music  or  drum-corps,  and  are  under  a 
principal  musician,  sometimes  called  a  drum-major. 

Prnm'mond,  a  county  of  Canada,  in  Quebec,  has  an 
area  of  about  600  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
river  St.  Francis.  Capital,  Drummondville.  Pop.  in  1871, 
14,281. 

Drummond  (THOMAS),  CAPTAIN  R.  E.,  a  Scottish  en- 
gineer, was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  Oct.,  1797.  He  was  well 
versed  in  mathematics  and  skilful  in  mechanics.  He  was 
one  of  the  royal  military  engineers  employed  in  tho  trigo- 
nometrical survey  of  Scotland.  In  1825,  while  engaged 
in  this  operation,  he  made  successful  experiments  with  in- 
candescent lime  to  render  distant  objects  visible.  (See 
DitrMMONi)  LIGHT.)  He  was  appointed  uudcr-secretary  for 
Ireland  in  18:55.  Died  April  15,  1840. 

Drummond  (WILLIAM)  of  Hawthornden,  a  Scot- 
tish poet,  born  of  a  noble  family.  Dec.  13,  1585,  was  liberally 
educated.  He  studied  law  in  France,  from  which  he  re- 
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turned  in  loii'.l.    HI-  rcsid.-d  on  his  beautiful  paternal 

of   llawlhoriiden,  where  llr  j.asscd  his  life  in  retirement  and 

in   litci.ii-.    |  in    mi-.      lli.<  niiirrii'il    Kli/.ahe.lh  Logan 

1630.      In  Itil'.l,  lien  .1 on  tratelled  several  hundred  mill's 

in  orili-r  l<»   \  isit    1  iMiniini'iid.   \sho  uruic   ".Note,-  of  Ben 

-Mvers.it inn  "  mi  t :  .     These  notes  are 

among  his  most   interest ing  product ions.      Mr  wiis  author 

of  sonnets.  ;ilnl  ii   | in  called  "  Tin-  III'.  •  r  I-  orlh  l-'i  acting." 

llii',1   I),-,-.    I,    111  111. 

Ill  tun  imiml  (i  rove,  a  township  of  Ford  co.,  III.  P.  568. 

l>l  iiiniiiiinil  Island,  in  Lake  Huron,  is  tin-  most 
western  of  the  Mimiloiiliii  Islands,  and  belongs  to  Michi- 
gan. It  is  20  milrs  Inn!,'  and  in  miles  wide. 

Drummoiul  Light  [named  from  Thomas  Drutmnond, 
its  in \i-nt or  i.  a  No  .-ailed  Lime  Light,  t'alcium  Light, 
etc.,  an  intense  li^ht  jirodnced  hy  throwing  the  oxyhy- 
dru^i'ii  blowpipe  tlame  n|>'iti  a  pencil  of  linn-,  which  is 
thereby  raised  to  very  vivid  incandescence.  If  magnesia 
or  metallic  magnesium  be  used  instead  of  lime,  the  light  is 
\i-r\  rich  in  iirtinii-  rays,  mid  hence  is  useful  in  photogra- 
phv.  /ireonia  is  often  employed  instead  of  lime,  on  ac- 
count of  its  non-volatility. 

Drum'mondville  East,  a  post-village,  capital  of 
Druiiiinond  eo.,  Quebec  (Canada),  in  Orantham  township, 
and  on  the  St.  Francis  Hirer,  24  miles  from  Melbourne. 
Pop.  about  400. 

Drnmmondville  West,  a  post-village  of  Stanford 
township.  Welland  co.,  Ontario  (Canada),  half  a  mile  from 
Niagara  Falls,  has  two  observatories,  each  74  feet  high, 
which  afford  a  fine  view  of  the  Falls  and  the  surrounding 
region.  Pop.  about  1000. 

Drii'more,  a  township  of  Lancaster  CO.,  Pa.,  on  the  E. 
shore  of  the  Susquchanna.  Pop.  3061. 

Drunkenness.     SIT  HH-SOM  IMA  and  INTEMPERANCE. 

Drnpa'cesc  [from  DHTPE,  which  sec],  a  natural  order 
of  plants,  regarded  by  most  botanists  as  a  sub-order  of 
the  Kosaeea'.  Ii  is  eha ractcrized  by  polypetalous  regular 
Mowers,  ii  solitary  carpel,  the  style  of  which  proceeds  from 
the  apex,  and  a  drupaceous,  fruit.  The  peach,  apricot,  plum, 
and  cherry  are  examples. 

Drupe  [  I, at.  ilrn/nt :  Or.  Jpvirira  (from  tpvtrirr^,  "over- 
ripe," "  ready  to  fall  from  the  tree")],  in  botany,  a  I -celled, 
superior  indehiscent  fruit,  having  a  single  seed  or  kernel, 
usually  enclosed  in  a  hard  and  bony  'inlm-nrp  called  a  stone, 
as  a  peach  or  a  plum.  The  outer  part  of  the  fruit,  which 
is  succulent  or  fleshy,  is  called  the  nnrrocnr^  or  m*'»"c<//-y>. 
The  term  /,:>/,,„/,  ,i  is  applied  to  the  hard,  stony  substance 
which  encloses  the  kernel. 

Dru'ry,  a  post-township  of  Rock  Island  co.,  III.  P.  1331. 

Dru'ses,  written  also  Drii7.es  and  Droozcs  [from  El 
/'",-,,-.-//,  a  Persian  and  minister  of  state  to  El  Hakcin,  sixth 
l-'atiniite  caliph  iii  K;cypt ;  tier.  />ri(«en],a  people  of  mixed 
race  (largely  Persian  and  Arab),  almost  limited  to  the  Leba- 
non, Wady-cl-Teini.  and  the  Hainan,  speaking  tho  Arabic 
language,  and  professing  a  religion  of  which  until  quite 
recently  almost  nothing  was  known.  They  number,  some 
say,  nearly  100,000  ;  others  say,  only  about  50,000.  They 
arc  industrious,  hospitable,  and  very  proud  of  their  birth 
and  pedigree.  Their  chief  business  is  tho  production  and 
mannfiu'ture  of  silk.  For  about  800  years  they  have  main- 
tained a  distinct  religion  and  an  independent  nationality. 
El  Dorazy,  who  was  the  first  to  assert  the  divinity  of  El 
llnkein,  is  now  repudiated  by  the  Druses,  who  honor  llam- 
zeh-ibn-Ahmcd,  another  Persian,  as  the  real  founder  of 
their  religion,  which  dates  from  the  early  part  of  tho 
eleventh  century.  They  emphasize  the  unity  of  (<od,  suc- 
cessive manifestations  of  <iod.  and  the  transmigration  of 
souls.  A  terribly  bloody  war  between  them  and  the  Maron- 
ites  led.  in  ISIlti,  tn  Kuropean  intervention  on  behalf  of  the 
Christians.  I  Sec  M  u:o\i  n:s.  See  also  the  Ivutl,  OK  Out- 
NARVOV'S  ••  Iiniscs  of  the  Lebanon,"  lst',0  ;  RKV.  JOHN  AVott- 
TAHKT.  "  Researches  into  tile  Religions  of  Syria,"  1S60.) 

Drn'siis  (Ct. .\rnns  Nino),  a  Roman  general,  born  in 
3S  II.  C.,  was  a  younger  brother  of  tho  emperor  Tiberius. 
His  mother  I.i\ia  was  a  wife  of  the  emperor  Augustus. 
He  married  Antnnia.  a  daughter  of  .Mark  Antony.  In  13 
Ii.  C.  he  defeated  tlic  Germans  near  the  Rhine.  Having 
conquered  the  Sieambri  and  Frisii.  he  extended  the  Roman 
empire  to  the  German  (lecan  and  to  the  river  Klhe.  For 
these  victories  be  received  the  surname  of  GKUMAMI  i  s. 
He  (tied  in  '.'  I!.  < '..  lca\  in<£  two  sons,  Germanicus  and  Clau- 
dius, the  latter  of  whom  I.ecame  emperor. 

Drusus  (Minrrs  Livirs),  a  Roman  orator  and  poli- 
tician, who  became  tribune  of  the  people  in  122  B.  C.  as  a 
colleague  of  Cains  (iraeehus.  lie  supported  the  cause  of 
the  senate  and  optimatcs,  opposed  the  policy  of  Gracchus, 
and  gained  popularity  by  planting  colonies.  He  was  elected 
consul  for  112  Ii.  C. 


DrusUN  I  M  inn  -  I, M  M  *.,  called  L>nr»f8  Jrsnm,  was 
a  sou  of  the  preceding  and  an  uncle  .,!'  I  'ato  I  ticensii".  Ho 
is  said  to  ha\e  In  en  ambitious,  jirond,  and  arrogant,  and  a 
chamjiion  of  the  senate  or  aristocratic  party.  Having  b<  i  n 

chosen   tribu t   the  pco pi, -  for  VI  B.  ('..  In-  e,, in-led  the 

popular  favor  by  passing  an  agrarian  law.  lie  formed  a 
design  to  admit  the  Italiolcs  to  the  right  of  citi/cnship. 
His  oiiicial  conduct  was  condemned  by  tho  senate.  Ho  died 
in  91  B.  C. 

Dry'ail  [Gr.  Jpvis,  plu.  tpvaSt,  (from  Spue,  an  "oak  "  or 
any  tree);  Lat.  drymli*].  lu  (ireek  mythology,  the  dryads 
were  nymphs  or  goddesses  sujijiosod  to  preside  over  woods 
and  groves. 

Dry  Bank  Light,  on  the  Florida  Reef,  stands  on  Som- 
brero Shoal,  near  Dry  Bank,  Coffin's  Patches,  and  Som- 
brero Key.  inlat.24°37'36"N.,lou.Sl°l!'  i::"  \\ .  It  is  an 
open  framework  of  iron  149  feet  high,  with  a  fixed  whito 
dioptric  light  of  the  first  class. 

Dry  Creek,  a  township  of  Blount  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  442. 

Dry  Creek,  a  township  of  .Sacramento  co.,  C'al.     P.  603. 

Dry  Creek,  a  township  of  llowell  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  177. 

Dry  Creek,  a  township  of  Maries  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  422. 

Dry'den,  a  post-township  of  Lapccr  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
1695. 

Dryden,  a  township  of  Sibley  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  443. 

Dryden,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Tompkins  co., 
X.  Y.,on  the  Southern  Central  R.K.,32  miles  N.  of  Owego. 
It  has  one  weekly  newspaper,  one  large  woollen-factory,  a 
tannery,  a  graded  school,  and  a  magnetic  spring.  Here  is 
the  Dryden  Spring  Place,  a  resort  for  invalids.  Total  pop. 
4818;  of  Tillage,  672.  W.  E.  Ont«,  Pun,  "  HERALD." 

Dryden  (.TORN),  an  eminent  English  poet,  born  at  Ald- 
winckle,  Northamptonshire,  on  the  9th  of  Aug.,  1031,  was 
a  grandson  of  Sir  Erasmus  Dridcn,  created  a  baronet  in 
1619.  Ho  was  a  pupil  of  I)r.  Busby,  and  entered  Trin- 
ity College,  Cambridge,  in  1650.  Having  graduated  as 
master  of  arts  in  1657,  he  became  a  resident  of  London. 
He  wrote  "Heroic  Stanzas  on  tho  Death  of  Cromwell" 
(1858),  and  celebrated  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in 
1660  by  a  poem  entitled  "Astroca  Redux."  His  first  drama 
was  the  "Wild  Gallant"  (1662).  He  married  Lady  How- 
ard, a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Berkshire,  in  166.'!,  and  pro- 
duced in  1B67  a  poem  called  "Annus  Mirabilis,  or  Year  of 
Wonders."  In  1668  ho  was  appointed  poet-laureate,  with 
a  salary  of  £200  annually.  He  afterwards  wrote  numer- 
ous comedies  and  tragedies,  among  which  are  "  Marriage 
a  la  Mode,"  "All  for  Lore  "  (1678),  and  "  Aurungzcl..  -." 
His  political  and  poetical  satire  of  "  Absalom  and  Achito- 
phel  "  (1681)  is  a  rcry  famous  and  brilliant  production 
directed  against  the  party  of  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  and 
the  dukes  of  Buckingham  and  Monmouth  were  the  leaders. 
He  announced  his  conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion by  his  allegorical  poem  called  "The  Hind  and  the 
Panther"  (16S7).  He  produced  in  1696a  metrical  transla- 
tion of  Virgil,  which  Pope  commended  as  "  the  most  noble 
and  spirited  translation  I  know  in  any  language."  It  is, 
however,  deficient  in  fidelity.  Among  his  other  works 
arc  an  excellent  prose  "Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy  "  (1660) 
and  an  "  Ode  for  Saint  Cecilia's  Day."  He  died  .May  1, 
1700,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His  later 
works  exhibit  a  purer  taste  and  a  more  natural  style  than 
his  dramas. 

Dry  Dock.    See  DOCKS,  by  S.  H.  SHRETB,  C.  E. 

Dry  Fork,  a  township  of  Randolph  co.,  West  Va.  Pop. 
659. 

Dry  Grove,  a  township  of  McLean  co.,  111.    Pop.  1267. 

Drying  Machine,  a  term  applied  to  various  inven- 
tions for  extracting  the  moisture  from  fabrics.  A  machine 
most  commonly  used  by  dyers  and  largo  laundry  establish- 
ments, called  an  "extractor,"  consists  of  two  cylinders,  one 
within  the  other.  The  inner  one  is  tho  receptacle  for  tho 
goods,  and  is  made  to  revolve  with  great  rapidity,  exjielling 
the  water  through  j>erforations  made  in  the  sides.  The  outer 
cylinder  receives  the  water,  and  from  thence  it  is  carried  off 
by  means  of  a  pipe.  By  this  process  the  dry  ing  is  not  quite 
complete,  but  what  remains  is  expelled  by  drying  in  a  hot 
chamber  or  in  the  open  air.  A  more  simple  drying  machine 
for  domestic  use  is  constructed  of  two  wooden  or  India-rub- 
ber rollers  mounted  one  above  the  other.  They  are  parallel, 
and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  distance  between 
them  can  be  varied  at  will.  The  end  of  the  goods  ln-iui; 
inserted  between  the  rollers,  one  is  turned  by  a  handle. - 
ing  both  to  revolve  and  the  clothes  to  pass  between,  thus 
extracting  the  moisture  by  pressure. 

Drying  Oil,  the  name  given  to  linseed  and  several 
other  seed-oils  used  in  painting,  and  which  have  the  jirop- 
erty  of  drying  quickly.  The  process  of  drying  is  hastened 
by  heating  the  oil  with  oxide  of  lead. 
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DKYOBALANOPS— DUBICZA. 


Dryobnlanops.     See  CAMPHOR. 

Dry'ophis  [from  {pCs,  a  "tree,"  an  "oak."  and  54>«,  a 
"serpent"],  a  genus  of  snakes  belonging  to  the  Colubridir, 
are  natives  of  tropical  America  and  the  East  Indies.  Like 
the  Di'inlriijihiii,  to  which  they  are  allied,  they  have  elon- 
gated forms  and  live  on  trees. 

Dry  Pile,  a  kind  of  voltaic  pile  or  battery,  constructed 
without  liquids,  and  furnishing  a  feeble  electric  current. 
The  dry  piles  of  Zamboni  and  De  Luc  consist  of  disks  of 
copper  and  zinc  papers  placed  in  pairs  back  to  back  and 
piled  up  or  packed  in  glass  tubes,  with  the  copper  surfaces 
all  in  the  same  direction. 

Dry  Point,  a  sharp  etching-needle  used  by  engravers 
to  incise  fine  lines  in  a  copper  plate  which  is  not  covered 
with  etching-ground.  No  acid  is  applied  to  eat  the  lines 
made  by  the  dry  point,  which  produces  very  delicate  work. 

Dry  Point,  a  township  of  Shelby  co.,  111.     Pop.  1671. 

Dry  Process.  See  PHOTOGHAI'UY,  by  PROF.  C.  F. 
CIIANUI.KK,  PH.D.,  LL.D. 

Dry  Rot,  called  also  Sap  Rot,  is  a  diseased  state  in- 
cident to  timber,  which  reduces  its  substance  to  a  mass  of 
dry  dust  by  decomposing  the  fibres.  It  is  caused  by  various 
species  of  fungi,  among  which  are  Mendtui*  lachrymatu  and 
Polyporni  destructor.  In  the  navy-yards  of  Great  Britain 
great  ravages  have  been  ascribed  to  some  species  of  Sporo- 
tri'-laim.  The  ends  of  the  timber  are  generally  affected  by 
this  disease,  and  the  decay  often  makes  great  progress  with- 
out being  suspected.  The  chief  causes  of  dry  rot  are  stag- 
nation of  air,  as  under  the  floor  of  a  building  or  behind  a 
wainscot,  and  imperfect  drying  of  the  timber.  That  which 
is  well  seasoned  will  resist  the  fungi  for  many  centuries,  as 
is  shown  by  wood  brought  from  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
which  had  been  placed  there  more  than  2300  years  ago. 
Various  substances  have  been  used  for  the  prevention  of 
dry  rot,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  which  is  a  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate  introduced  into  the  pores  of  the 
wood  by  an  air-pump. 

Dry'-stove,  a  glazed  structure  designed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  plants  of  dry,  arid  climates ;  a  hot-house  in  which 
the  air  is  kept  less  moist  than  in  the  bark  stove.  It  is  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  succulent  plants.  The  temperature 
should  be  higher  than  that  of  a  green-house. 

Dry  Tortu'gas  [Sp.turtu//a,  a  "tortoise"], a  group  of 
ten  small,  low,  barren  islands  belonging  to  Monroe  co.,  Fla., 
situated  over  40  miles  W.  of  the  most  western  of  the  Florida 
Keys  proper.  On  the  south-westernmost  island,  called 
Loggerhead  Key,  stands  a  brick  lighthouse  150  feet  high, 
with  a  fixed  white  dioptric  light  of  the  first  order;  lat.  24° 
38'  5"  N.,  Ion.  82°  52'  53"  W.  There  is  also  a  smaller 
light  for  Dry  Tortugas  Harbor  (lat.  24°  37'  47"  N.,  Ion. 
82°  52'  53"  W.).  This  lighthouse  stands  inside  Fort.  Jeffer»' 
son,  an  important  fortification  on  Garden  Key.  The  Dry 
Tortngas  served  as  a  place  of  imprisonment  for  persons 
under  sentence  by  courts-martial  during  the  late  civil  war. 
Several  criminals  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  in  which 
President  Lincoln  was  murdered  were  confined  here. 

Dry'town,  a  post-township  of  Amadorco.,  Cal.  P.  853. 

Dry'wood,  a  township  of  Bourbon  co.,  Kan.    P.  1199. 

Drywood,  a  post-township  of  Vernon  co.,  Mo.  P.  475. 

Du'alin  [so  called  because  it  is  a  mixture  of  two  differ- 
ent substances],  an  explosive  compound  introduced  in  1868 
by  Dittmar,  is  composed  of  NITRO-GLYCEHINE  (which  see) 
mixed  with  saw-dust,  or  wood-pulp  such  as  is  used  in  paper- 
mills;  the  latter  being  first  treated  with  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids.  The  object  of  the  mixture  is  to  diminish  the 
danger  connected  with  the  storage  and  transportation  of 
nitro-glycerine.  (See  EXPLOSIVES,  by  GEN.  H.  L.  ABBOT, 
U.  S.  Army.) 

Du'alism  [from  the  Lat.  dnalls,  "containing  two"], 
in  metaphysics,  the  doctrine  that  the  universe  exists  by 
the  concurrence  of  two  principles,  the  spiritual  and  the 
material,  each  necessarily  independent  and  eternal.  The 
"  dualism  "  of  Zoroaster  belongs  rather  to  religion  than  to 
philosophy.  It  assumed  two  independent  principles — one 
good,  the  other  evil — through  the  collision  of  which  was 
explained  the  disorder,  moral  and  physical,  of  the  world. 
The  Gnostics  in  the  second  century  adopted  these  views  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  Greek  philosophers  are  called 
ilualists,  inasmuch  as  the  most  of  them  held  to  the  belief 
that  matter  and  spirit  were  each  self-existent  and  inde- 
pendent in  origin.  Their  statements  of  the  doctrine  differ 
from  each  other,  and  are  vague  and  indistinct.  But  the 
Stoical  doctrine  of  a  soul  of  the  world,  contradistinguished 
from  matter  without  qualities  (oiroiot  vArj),  represents  the 
general  drift  of  the  Greek  thought.  The  prevailing  mode 
of  thought  among  Ciiristian  theists  recognizes  the  real 
being  of  mind  and  matter  in  the  constitution  of  man  and 
the  order  of  the  universe,  while  it  attributes  self-existence 


and  creative  power  solely  to  the  Supreme  Mind.  In  con- 
nection with  theories  of  perception  the  term  Dualism  has 
been  used  to  denote  the  soul  and  the  modes  of  matter  in 
relation  ami  opposition  while  the  mind  is  in  the  act  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge  of  the  external  world.  (See  HAMILTON'S 
ed.  of  Reid,  p.  817.)  REVISED  BY  M.  B.  ANDERSON. 

Duality,  Principle  of  (in  math.).     Sec  POLAR. 

Du'al  Num'ber,  in  grammar,  is  that  form  of  the  noun, 
adjective,  or  verb  denoting  in  some  languages  the  number 
two.  For  example,  in  the  ancient  Greek  there  were  throe 
numbers  in  grammar,  the  singular,  the  dual,  and  the  plural ; 
but  the  dual  was  not  very  often  used,  and  is  never  found  in 
^Eolic  or  in  Hellenistic  Greek.  It  occurred  most  frequently 
in  the  Attic  dialect. 

Duane,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  N.  Y.  It  has 
beds  of  magnetic  iron  ore.  Pop.  234. 

Duanc,  du-iiii'  (JAMES),  a  mayor  of  New  York,  was 
born  in  that  city  Feb.  6,  1733.  He  became  a  lawyer  and 
a  leading  revolutionist  in  the  war  of  Independence,  was  a 
member  of  Congress  (1774-77  and  17.M1-SL').  was  the  first 
mayor  of  New  York  in  1784,  and  U.  S.  district  judge 
(1789-94).  Died  at  Duancsburg,  his  patrimonial  estate, 
Feb.  1,  1797. 

Duane  (JAMKS  C.),  an  American  officer,  born  in  1824 
in  New  York,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1848,  and  Mar. 
7,  1867,  lieutenant-colonel  of  engineers.  He  served  at  the 
Military  Academy  with  engineer  troops  and  as  assistant  in- 
structor 1848-54;  in  the  construction  of  fortifications 
1849-56;  as  lighthouse  engineer  1856-58:  on  Utah  expedi- 
tion 1858;  at  the  Military  Academy  as  instructor  of  prac- 
tical engineering,  etc.,  1858-61.  In  the  civil  war  he  served 
in  defence  of  Fort  Pickcns,  Fla.,  1861 ;  in  the  defences  of 
Washington,  organizing  engineer  troops  and  equipage, 
1861-62;  in  the  Virginia  Peninsula  1862,  engaged  in  com- 
mand of  engineer  battalion  at  Yorktown,  Gaincs's  Mill,  and 
construction  of  field-works,  roads,  and  bridges ;  in  the 
Maryland  campaign  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  1862,  engaged  at  South  Mountain,  Antietam,  and 
several  skirmishes  ;  as  chief  engineer  of  the  department  of 
the  South  1862-63,  engaged  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Mc- 
Allister, Ga.,  and  operations  against  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  as 
chief  engineer  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  1863-65,  engaged 
at  Manassas  Gap,  Rappahannock  Station,  Robertson's  Tav- 
ern, Wilderness,  Spntt.-ylvania,  Cold  Harbor,  Petersburg, 
Hatcher's  Run,  and  Appomattox  Court-house.  (Brevet 
lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel  for  meritorious  and  faithful 
services  in  the  Richmond  campaign,  and  brigadier-general 
for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the  siege  of  Peters- 
burg and  subsequent  operations.)  He  has  served  since  in 
the  construction  of  the  defences  of  the  eastern  entrance  to 
New  York  harbor  1865-68 ;  member  of  engineer  boards 
1867-73;  and  is  now  lighthouse  engineer  of  the  N.  E. 
Atlantic  const  and  superintendent  of  the  fortifications  in 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  Author  of  "  A  Manual  for 
Engineer  Troops,"  1862. 

GEORGE  W.  Ci:i.i.rM.  f.  S.  Army. 

Duane  (WILLIAM),  an  American  politician  and  printer, 
was  born  near  Lake  Champlain,  N.  \.. in  1760.  He  passed 
some  years  in  India  and  in  England,  from  which  he  re- 
turned to  the  U.S.  in  1795.  He  then  became  the  editor  of 
the  "  Aurora,"  which  was  published  at  Philadelphia,  and  was 
the  influential  organ  of  the  Democratic  party.  He  served 
in  the  war  of  1812  as  adjutant-general  with  the  rank  of 
colonel,  and  published  a  "  Military  Dictionary  "  (1S10),  be- 
sides numerous  other  works,  chiefly  upon  military  subjects. 
Died  Nov.  25,  1835. 

Duane  (WILLIAM  JOHN),  an  able  lawyer  and  statesman, 
born  at  Clonmel,  Ireland,  in  1780,  was  a  son  of  the  preced- 
ing. He  practised  law  in  Philadelphia,  and  published,  be- 
sides other  works,  "  The  Law  of  Nations  Investigated  in  a 
Popular  Manner"  (1809).  He  was  appointed  secretary  of 
the  treasury  of  the  U.  S.  early  in  1833,  but  was  dismissed 
from  office  in  September  of  that  year  by  President  Jackson, 
because  ho  refused  to  remove  the  deposits  of  public  money 
from  the  Bank  of  the  U.  S.  Died  Sept.  27,  1865. 

Dimnesbnrg,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Sche- 
nechidy  co.,  N.Y.,on  the  Albany  ami  Siisquchamm  R.  R., 
24  miles  N.  W.  of  Albany.  A  branch  railroad  extends  to 
Schenectady.  Pop.  3042'. 

Dllban  (JAPQI'ES  FELIX),  a.  French  architect,  born  in 
Paris  Oct.  14,  1797.  He  completed  the  Palace  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Institute  and  com- 
mander of  the  Legion  of  Honor  (1868). 

Dubhoy',  a  town  of  the  East  Indies,  in  the  dominion 
of  the  Guicowar,  38  miles  N.  E.  of  Baroach.  It  was  once 
strongly  fortified.  It  contains  handsome  gates  and  a 
splendid  temple.  In  the  last  century  it  had  40,000  in- 
habitants. 
Dubic'za,  a  fortified  town  of  European  Turkey,  is  on 
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the  northern  frontier  of  Bosnia,  and  on   tin-  river  1'nna 

about  III  mile--  tr.itu  it.-  entrance  into  the  Sine,  and  2:i  miles 

u  .  nf  liradi-ka.     Pop.  ('limn.    On  the  oppotita  bank  of  the 

1,'nii.i  is  Austrian  Dulne/a,  whi<-h  i-  :i  dprtitie  I  town. 

Dull   llM.  a    county  of    Ireland  ill  1. Cluster.  has    lin 

-'(iiare  null-.-.      ll  is  hounded  (in  the  E.  liy  the  lr:-h 

Sea,  ,-||l(l  I-  intiTseclcd  by  the  rUel-  l.llicy,  which  Hows  ill!" 
Hlllilill  l!a\.  Till'  -lllt'acc  i,-  nearU  lc\cl:  the  -nil  i-pio 
dlicti\e  and  well  culli\atel.  (Iranitc.  copper,  lead,  iin«l 

carboniferous    Ihne-'one   i ur   here.      Chirt'   town,   l>tlhliu.    ! 

1'op.  in  IS7I,   105,1 

Dublin  [said  hi  In-  derived  from  the  Irish  '/<(/,/,  ln,,i. 
t.  e.  "  Mack  poo];"  am-,  l^'/ntm},  the  capital  "i'  Ireland, 
is  in  the  al'o\c  cmmlx,  on  the  river  Lifl'ey  at  its  entraneo 
into  Dublin  lla\,  lii'i  mill's  W.  of  Hohhcad  ami  !."..'>  miles 

W.  of  Liverpool)  lai.  53°  20'  »8"  -V,  Ion.  f,"  17'  :!»"  \v. 
Mean  annual  temperature,  |oo  jr.     The  river,  wliieli  runs 

ea -t  ward,  'li\  iilcs  [I ity  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  which 

are  eonnectcil  by  ami  two  iron  bridges.     In  the 

north-eastern  and  south-eastern  parts  lire  many  beautiful 
squares,  streets,  and  terraces,  occupied  by  the  aristocratic 
class.  The  mercantile  business  is  mostly  transacted  in  the 
central  and  north-western  portions,  where  are  many  resi- 
dences of  the  miil'llc  class.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  ihe 
Circular  Road,  nearly  '.I  miles  h>ng.  which  is  a  favorite 
drive  ami  promenade  of  the  cit  i/cim.  The  most  imposing 
street  of  Dublin  is  Sackville  street,  which  is  120  feet  wide 
and  nearly  7"o  yards  long.  Among  the  numerous  square- 
is  Stephen's  Urecn,  having  an  area  of  nearly  twenty  acre-. 
The  most  remarkable  public  buildings  are  the  Hank  of  I  re 
land  (formerly  tho  Parliament  House),  Trinity  College,  the 
custom-house,  tho  Four  Courts,  Dublin  Castle,  occupied  by 
the  lord  lieutenant,  and  St.  George's  church  with  a  steeple 
200  feet  high.  Near  the  N.  cud  of  Sa --kvillo  street  is  a 
monument  to  Lord  Nelson,  which  is  134  feet  high.  Among 
the  literary  and  scientific  institutions  are  the  1'nivcrsity 
iM  in. IN.  I  MM-:HSITV  OK),  the  Koyal  College  of  .Science, 
the  Koniau  Catholic  University,  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
the  Koyal  Dublin  Society,  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the 
Hibernian  Academy  for  i'aintings,  and  the  National  da! 
lery.  Dublin  is  iho  scat  of  a  Protestant  Kpiseopal  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  archbishop.  In  the  environs  of  Dublin, 
whicli  are  remarkably  beautiful,  is  Glasncvin,  once  the 
favorite  rc-idenee  of  Addisnii,  Steclc,  Swift,  and  Sheridan  ; 
and  Phoenix  Park,  which  contains  nearly  2000  acres,  and 
is  frequented  by  great  numbers  of  persons  fur  recreation. 
The  line  scenery  of  this  noble  park,  the  massive  public 
buildings,  the  spacious  squares,  the  clean  granite  quays 
which  lino  tho  river,  and  the  beauty  of  the  bay  whicli  ex- 
pands before  the  city,  render  Dublin  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  agreeable  capitals  of  Kuropc.  Railways  extend- 
ing  in  several  directions  connect  this  place  with  the  chief 
tow  us  of  Ireland.  It  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Grand 
and  Royal  Canals,  and  has  a  good  harbor,  which  has  liccn 
improved  by  the  construction  of  two  breakwaters.  Vessels 
of  900  tons  can  come  up  to  the  wharves  and  docks.  This 
city  has  several  ttlass-works,  foundries,  and  distilleries:  also 
manufactures  of  poplin,  which  is  much  celebrated.  Dublin 
returns  two  mcmliers  to  Parliament,  besides  two  who  rep. 
resent  the  university.  It  is  a  very  old  town,  and  occupies 
the  site  of  the  t-'.l>l,i,t>i  of  Ptolciny.  It  was  captured  by  the 
l';i  !>e-  in  the  ninth  century.  Pop.  in  1871,  246,326,  of  whom 
193,1*0  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  39,897  Protestant  Kpis- 
copalians.  KKVISKII  BY  A.  J.  Sriii:\t. 

Dublin,  a  township  of  Dallas  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  707. 

Dublin,  a  post -village,  capital  of  Laurens  co.,  Ga.,  is 
near  tho  Oeouee  River,  and  120  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Sa- 
vannah. 

Dublin,  a  post  village  of  Wayne  eo.,  Ind.,  on  the  Pitts- 
burg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.,  17  miles  \V.  of  Rich- 
mond. Pop.  1(170. 

Dublin,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Harford  co., 
Md.  Pop.  of  village,  12:!  ;  of  township.  :!M12. 

Dublin,  a  township  of  Somerset  co.,  Md.     Pop.  1454. 

Dublin,  a  post-township  of  Cheshire'  co..  N.  II.    P.  930. 

Dublin,  a  township  of  .Mercer  co.,  0.     Pop.  1599. 

Dublin,  a  township  of  Fulton  co..  Pa.     Pop.  S7!i. 

Dublin,  a  township  of  Huntingdon  co..  Pa.     Pop.  IK  I. 

Dublin,  a  township  and  post-\  illa^e  of  Pula»ki  eo., 
V:i..  on  the  Ulanlic  Mississippi  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  104  miles 
\V.S.\V.of  l.ynchburg.  Total  p op.  2722. 

Dublin,  I'nivcrsity  of,  otherwise  called  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  l:!20, 
but  having  gone  to  decay,  was  rc-t --tahlished  in  1. 
Queen  Eli/.abeth.  It  was  endowed  by  the  corporation  of 
Dublin  anil  by  private  gifts,  and  still  further  by  grants  of 
James  I.,  who  in  Id!:;  gave  it  representation  in  Parliament, 
which  it  still  possesses,  sending  since  1S32  two  members  to 


th.-  II-.U-"  of  Commons.     Its  :•  li  Idled  upon 

that  ot  the  Kn^hsh  un  i  ver-it  n-.  but  it  -  Jel!'.\%  -  i  .-me.  •  I  s  fo  j 
arc  at   liberty   to  marry.       It  has  a  very  lull  Ml 

in  all  departments  of  knowledge,  who,  like  the  tel- 
loWS,  are  liberally  supported  from  the  income  of  the  c.,11.  L'C 
indents  are  of  four  classes  :  (I)  .Soldi-men,  baronets, 
and  the  ,-ons  of  noldenicn,  u  ho  ha\e  peculiar  pn\i 
and.  with  the  exception  ot'  bap-net-,  olitain  the  .ie^ree  of 
I!.  A.  without  examination.  They  pay  iibiiul  .*.il>»  a  year 
in  t.-es.  (2:  Fellow -commoners,  who  dnie  with  the  fellows, 
ami  hav le  less  examination  than  the  third  class,  at 

about    one-half    the  cos!    in    fees   of    the    preeedlllL'.       I  .')  i    I'l  II- 

.-ioMcr-.  to  w  Inch  das-  nio-t  of  t  in-  students  belong.  Their  fees 
arc  little  more  than  half  as  great  as  those  of  the  secon  I 
:u  s.  thirty  in  number,  who  pay  a  nominal  fee.     I 
ranks  wears  a  distincliic  dn  s-.     The  examination 
on  entrance  is  thorough.     It  is  possible  to  obtain  degrees 
without  great  exertion,  but  the  honors  can  bo  obtained 
by  severe  study.     .No  restriction  is  made  with  regard  to  the 
-ion  of  those   who  are  not   iin-iiibi  rs  of  the  Anglican 
Church.     The  lie.  |,,|-  L-i  aduaiimi  ate  much  higher  than  in 
American  colleges.  Dublin  I  ni\er-it\  occupies  a  high  rank 
among  Kuropean  institutions  of  learning.      It  has  special 
departments  for  the  study  of  medicine,  dn  inity,  and  engi- 
ne cring.       Among   the  eminent   graduates   were  lierkclcy, 
I  S-IMI.  Switt.  linrke.  Goldsmith,  and  Sheridan.    An  unsue- 
!  attempt  made  Mar.  11,  1873,  in  the  liriti.-h    Parlia- 
ment lo  unite  the  Catholic  I'nivcr-ity.  .M:ii_'ec  College,  Bel- 
fast, and  the  Queen's  Colleges  of  Cork  and  Belfast  to  tho 
I'ni \ersity  of  Dublin,  an  the  Queen's  College  at 

Galway,  led  to  the  temporary  disruption  of  the  Gladstone 
ministry. 

Diib'ner  (FitiKimicii).  a  French  philologist,  born  at 
Ilorselgau,  in  Germany.  Dee.  21,  1MI2.  He  was  from  182B 
to  ls:U  pro!.  -  -  i  at  the  gymnasium  of  Gotha,  and  after 
1831  lived  in  Paris,  where  he  lit  first  took  an  active  part  in 
Didot's  new  edition  of  the  "  Thesaurus  "  of  Stephanas,  and 
was  subsequently  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  liibliotheea 
Graica"  of  the  same  publishers.  Resides  editions  of  a 
number  of  Latin  and  lireek  e!a--ics,  he  published  a  (!K  rk 
grammar  (1N55)  and  a  French-Greek  Lexicon  (1860).  Died 
Aug.  16,  IM17. 

Dubnit'za,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  province  of 
Room-Elec,  on  the  river  Djerma,  22  miles  S.  of  Sophia.  It 
has  extensive  iron-works.  Pop.  about  7000. 

Dub'no,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  Volhynia,  i?  on  the  small 
river  Irwa,  H2  miles  W.  of  (istmg.  It  has  several  Greek 
and  Roman  Catholic  churches.  The  houses  are  mostly  built 
of  wood.  Pop.  7628. 

Dubois',  a  county  in  the  S.  W.  of  Indiana.  Area,  420 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Patoka  River,  and 
partly  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Kast  Fork  of  White  River. 
The  surface  is  nearly  level;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Coal  is 
found  here.  Tobacco,  wool,  cattle,  and  grain  are  raised. 
Capital,  Jasper.  Pop.  12,597. 

Dnbois  (GriLi.Ai-ME),  a  French  cardinal  and  prime 
minister,  born  at  l!rivcs-la-(iaiihirde  Sept.  6,  1656.  He 
was  preceptor  to  the  due  dc  Cbartrcs,  who  became  duke  of 
Orleans  and  regent  of  France  in  1715.  Having  gained  the 
favor  of  this  prince  by  pandering  to  his  vices,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  councillor  of  state.  He  exhibited  much  political 
cunning  and  talent  for  intrigue.  Among  his  important 
diplomatic  acts  was  tho  treaty  between  France.  England, 
and  Holland  called  the  Triple  Alliance  (Jan.,  1717).  He 
became  about  1718  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and,  though 
his  morals  were  depraved,  archbishop  of  Cambray  in  172". 
He  was  appointed  prime  minister  in  1722,  and  retained 
power  until  he  died,  Aug.  10,  1723. 

Dubois  (JEAN  ANTOINK),  AHUK.  a  French  missionary, 
born  in  Ardeche  in  1765.     He  spent  many  years  in  India, 
and  wrote  in  English  a  valuable  work  on  '  The  Char.i 
Manners,  Customs,  and  Institutions  of  the  People  of  India" 
(1816).     Died  in  Paris  Feb.  7.  1848. 

Dubois  (I'll  i.  FiiAXfOis),  a  French  politician,  born 
June  2,  1795,  at  Rennes.  became  professor  of  rhetoric  at  the 
Lyceum  Charlemagne  in  Paris  in  1S14.  As  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  "tilobe."  he  contested  the  restoration  of 
the  Hourbons.  In  IS  10  he  succeeded  Cousin  as  director  of 
the  Normal  School,  and  for  many  years  took  a  prominent 
part  in  public  instruction. 

Du  Bois-Itcymond  (EMU.),  a  German  physiologist, 

born  Nov.  7.  lsl*.  succeeded  in  ls-.~>s  his  teacher,  Joh. 
.Miillcr.  as  professor  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  and   be- 
came a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which  he 
has  been  secretary  since  l>r>7.     He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
foremost  writers  on  physiology,  his  chief  work  being  "  Re- 
searches on  Animal  Electricity  "  ( 1S57). 
Dubossn'ry,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
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Kherson,  on  the  Dniester,  85  miles  N.  E.  of  Odessa,  has 
SL-\  end  f'acturies.     Pup.  5547. 

Dllbuat  (Tun  CIIKVALIKH),  an  eminent  French  experi- 
mentalist and  writer  on  hydraulics.  He  may  be  said  to 
have  hiid  the  foundations  of  hydro-dynamics,  being  the 
first  who  succeeded  in  ascribing  to  the  different  forces, 
friction,  cohesion,  etc.,  which  act  on  fluids  in  a  state  of 
uniform  motion,  their  effective  share  in  determining  their 
velocity.  lie  was  tlio  first  to  ascertain  and  measure  by 
striking  and  original  observations  (long  neglected,  but 
which  have  since  claimed  attention)  the  effect  of  the  co- 
hesion and  inertia  of  the  air  in  retarding  the  motions  of 
the  pendulum.  His  most  important  work  is  entitled  '•  Prin- 
ciples d'Hydraulique  et  de  Pyrodynamique,"  Paris,  1816; 
the  latter  subject  being  the  action  of  heat  upon  matter  in 
its  different  states  of  solid,  fluid,  and  vapor.  He  was  an 
officer  of  the  "corps  du  g6nie"  (engineers),  in  which  he 
became  a  colonel — subsequently  engineer  in  ordinary  to 
the  king. 

Dubufe  (CLAUDE  MARIE),  a  French  painter  of  history 
and  portraits,  was  born  in  Paris  in  17110.  He  was  a  fashion- 
able portrait-painter.  Died  April  21,  1861. 

Dubufe  (EnouAiin),  a  portrait-painter,  a  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  Paris  about  1818.  He  painted  por- 
traits of  several  eminent  persons  with  success. 

Dubnque,  du-bflk',  a  county  in  the  E.  of  Iowa.  Area, 
600  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  The  surface  is  undulating ;  the  soil  is 
fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  wool,  hay,  potatoes,  and  dairy- 
products  arc  raised.  Carriages,  beer,  clothing,  and  flour 
are  among  the  chief  articles  of  manufacture.  Limestone 
occurs  here  as  a  surface-rock.  This  county  has  rich 
mines  of  lead.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Dubuque  and  Sioux 
City  R.  R.  and  other  railroads.  Capital,  Dubuque.  Pop. 
38,969. 

Dubuque,  a  city  of  Iowa,  capital  of  the  above  county, 
occupying  13  square  miles  of  plateau  and  bluff  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  470  miles  N.  of  St.  Louis, 
321  miles  S.  of  St.  Paul,  and  199  miles  W.  of  Chicago.  It 
is  the  centre  of  a  large  and  ever-widening  railroad  system, 
and  during  the  season  of  navigation  has  two  lines  of 
steamers  plying  to  St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul.  It  is  distin- 
guished for  the  excellence  of  its  educational  institutions. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  Iowa  Institute  of  Science  and  Arts,  a 
widely  known  and  very  useful  institution.  Dubuque  is 
opposite  the  point  where  the  line  between  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois  reaches  the  Mississippi,  and  is  in  one  of  the  richest 
lead-regions  known.  It  was  in  1870  the  largest  city  in  the 
State  except  Davenport.  Dubuque  is  the  terminus  of  a 
railroad  which  extends  westward  327  miles  to  Sioux  City. 
The  Chicago  Dubuque  and  Minnesota  R.  R.  extends  from 
tliis  place  to  La  Crescent  in  Minnesota.  This  city  is  also 
the  north-eastern  terminus  of  the  Dubuque  and  South- 
western R.  R.  It  is  the  chief  depot  of  the  lead  region  of 
Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop.  It  contains  a  large  cathedral,  a  city- 
hall,  a  custom-house,  three  national  banks,  a  German  Pres- 
byterian theological  school,  and  an  Episcopal  seminary. 
It  has  largo  and  increasing  manufactures  of  shot,  stcam- 
•  engines,  farming-implements,  machinery,  brick,  white  lead, 
leather,  wooden  ware,  etc.  Three  daily  and  six  weekly 
papers  are  published  here.  Dubuque  is  connected  with 
Dunleith  (III.)  by  a  noble  railway  iron  bridge,  which  is 
a  "  marvel  of  lightness  and  strength,"  and  cost  several 
millions  of  dollars.  This  bridge  belongs  to  the  Illinois 
Central  R.  R.  This  city  was  named  in  honor  of  Julien 
Dubuque.  a  French  trader  who,  with  ten  other?,  settled 
here  in  1788  to  mine  the  ores  of  lead.  This  was  the  first 
settlement  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Iowa.  The  settle- 
ment was  abandoned  after  Dubuque's  death  in  1810,  and 
the  site  was  not  again  occupied  till  ISM.  This  last  was 
the  first  permanent  settlement  in  Iowa.  It  is  the  cntn  pot 
of  a  very  extensive  trade,  both  by  rail  and  river.  Pop.  in 
1860,  13.000;  in  1870,  IS.  CM. 

S.  W.  KrssKi.L,  FORMERLY  Asso.  Ki>.  OK  "HERALD." 

Du  Cange  (CHARLES  nr  FRESXE),  a  French  historical 
writer,  born  at  Amiens  Dec.  18,  1G1H.  He  was  liberally 
educated  and  studied  law.  Among  his  most  important 
works  are  a  " History  of  the  Empire  of  Constantinople 
under  the  French  Emperors"  (1057),  a  "  Glossariiun  ad 
Scriptures  Mediio  et  Infinite  Grsecitatis  "  (2  vols.  folio,  HiSS), 
and  a  "  lilossnrium  ad  Scriptores  Media  et  Infim:r  l/ati- 
nitatis"  (.'!  vols.  folio.  1678,  enlarged  to  6  vols.  folio  in 
1733-36,  and  reissued  with  additions,  in  7  vols.  quart. >.  in 
1840-50).  He  passed  many  years  of  his  mature  life  in 
Paris,  where  he  died  Oct.  23,  1688. 

Du'cas  (MICHAEL),  [(!r.  MixaijX  6  Ao5«ot],  a  Byzantine 
historian  who  flourished  about  1450,  was  related  to  the 


!  imperial  family  of  Constantinople.     He  wrote  a  "  Historv 
I  of  the  Decadence  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  1355-1  \.>~.." 
This  work    is  a   part   of  the  collection  called  "  Historia 
;  Byzantina."     Ho  retired  to  Lesbos  when  the  Turks  cap- 
tured Constantinople  in  1453.    Died  after  1  -l<i:i. 

Duc'at  [from  the  Lat.  dux  (gen.  r/i/nV),  a  "leader"  or 
"duke,"  because  it  was  first  coined  by  Italian  dukes;  It. 
ducitto  ;  Sjt.  ducudo],  a  name  of  a  gold  coin  which  origin- 
ated in  Italy,  and  was  afterwards  coined  in  several  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  In  1559  the  ducat  was  adopted  as  a  legal 
coin  of  the  German  empire.  There  was  much  difference  in 
the  value  of  the  ducats  which  circulated  in  various  coun- 
tries. Those  of  Austria,  Holland,  and  Hamburg  contain 
about  52. S  grains  of  pure  gold,  and  are  nearly  equivalent 
to  two  dollars  of  our  coin.  The  Spanish  silver  ducat  (<lu- 
cado)  is  worth  about  one  dollar.  The  ducat  is  said  to  have 
been  first  struck  in  the  sixth  century  by  Longinus,  duke  or 
duca  of  Ravenna,  but  Gibbon  attributes  its  origin  to  the 
dukes  of  Milan. 

Du  Chaillu  (PAUL  BELLOXI),  a  French  traveller,  born 
about  1830,  the  son  of  a  French  merchant  in  Equatorial 
Africa,  was  naturalized  as  a  citizen  of  the  U.  S.  He  ex- 
plored the  Gaboon  region,  etc.,  and  published,  besides 
other  works,  "  Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Equatorial 
Africa"  (1861),  "A  Journey  to  Ashango  Land"  (1S67), 
and  "My  Apiugi  Kingdom"  (1871).  He  was  one  of  the 
first  travellers  who  described  the  gorilla. 

Duchatel  (CHARLES  MARIE  TAXRUY),  COMTE,  a  French 
politician,  born  in  Paris  Feb.  19,  1803.  He  became  apo- 
litical friend  of  Guizot,  and  minister  of  finance  in  Sept., 
1836.  He  resigned  in  April,  1837,  and  was  minister  of 
the  interior  from  Oct.,  1840,  until  Feb.,  1848.  Died  Nov.  5, 
1807. 

Duchatel  (PIERRE),  [Lat.  Castellnnv*],  a  liberal  French 
prelate  who  was  born  in  Burgundy  about  1500.  He  be- 
came a  thorough  Greek  scholar,  assisted  Krusmus,  was  a 
proof-reader  at  Bale,  studied  at  Rome,  travelled  in  the 
East,  was  made  bishop  of  Tulle  by  Francis  I.  ( 1  .Mil)),  bishop 
of  Macon  (1544),  bishop  of  Orleans  (1551),  grand  almoner 
of  France  (1547),  and  died  at  Orleans  Feb.  2,  1552.  Ho 
was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  interests  of 'the  Galilean 
Church. 

Duch6  (JACOB),  D.  D.,an  American  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, born  in  Philadelphia  in  1739.  He  gained  distinction 
as  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  was  chosen  chaplain  to  the 
first  Continental  Congress  in  1774.  He  served  as  chaplain 
to  several  successive  Congresses,  but  after  the  British  oc- 
cupied Philadelphia  he  abandoned  the  popular  cause,  and 
wrote  to  Washington  a  letter  in  which  he  urged  him  to 
submit  and  become  a  Tory.  Duehe"  soon  fled  to  England, 
but  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1790.  Died  Jan.  3. 
1798. 

Duchcsne  (ANDRK),  a  learned  French  historian,  Ijorn  in 
Touraine  in  May,  1584.  He  became  geographer  and  histori- 
ographer to  the  king.  He  wrote  many  valuable  works, 
among  which  are  "Ancient  Historians  of  the  Normans" 
("Historic  Normanorum  Scriptores  Antiqui,"  16111)  and 
"Contemporary  Writers  of  the  Historv  of  the  Franks" 
(in  Latin,  5  vols.,  1636-11).  Died  May' 30,  1640. 

Duch'css  [Fr.  rfiirltrxHr],  the  title  given  to  the  wife  of 
a  duke  or  the  female  possessor  of  a  duchy  in  her  own 
right. 

Duchobor'zi  (»'.  e.  "champions  of  the  Spirit"),  a  sort 
of  Quaker  sect  among  the  peasantry  of  Russia.  They 
seceded  from  the  Molokan  sect  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  are  at  present  not  very  numerous.  The  sect  was 
founded  by  one  Ilarion  Pobirochin,who  taught  the  Trinity 
and  the  transmigration  of  souls,  forbade  his  followers  from 
serving  in  the  army,  and  considered  himself,  it  is  said,  to 
be  the  son  of  God.  They  were  banished  in  consequence  to 
the  regions  near  the  Sea  of  Azof.  In  183!)  they  were  ban- 
ished to  the  Trans-Caucasus,  where  they  are  now  chiefly 
found,  though  they  probably  still  exist  in  small  numbers 
in  other  parts  of  Russia. 

Duchonquet,  a  township  of  Auglaize  co.,  0.  It  con- 
tains the  village  of  WAPAKO.VETA  (which  see),  the  capital 
of  the  county.  Pop.  of  township,  3959. 

Du'cie,  EARLS  OF  (United  Kingdom,  1837).  Barons  Ducio 
(England,  1763),  Barons  Moreton  (United  Kingdom,  1837). 
— HENRY  JOHN  REYNOLDS  MORETOX,  third  earl,  P.  C., 
F.  R.  S.,  born  July  26, 1827,  was  M.  P.  for  Stroud  1852-53, 
and  succeeded  his  father  in  1853. 

Duck  [from  the  verb  duck,  to  "dive;" 'Lat.  anas ;  Ger- 
Entf  ;  Fr.  cannrd),  a  name  applied  to  many  swimming 
birds  of  the  family  Anatida1,  belonging  to  the  old  genus 
Anas,  which  is  now  divided  into  many  smaller  gcncr;i. 
The  true  ducks,  or  Anatina?,  frequent  fresh  water,  feeding 
on  both  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  They  are  grega- 
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rious,  and  the  males   are  larger  and  handsomer  than  tho 

females.  They  lire'  ."hut  fur  fund  ami  for  sport,  und  in  Ku- 
ropo  they  arc  caught  in  irreat  nunili"rs  l>y  nets.  The  cum- 
in,u,  ,[,. -tirate, 1  dii>-k  is  11  di-.-ecndant  "f  III"  in:ill:ird 

(Ann*  liiim  Int*}.  which  is  fiuiiiil  wild  ill  Kiirope,  Asia,  ami 
America.  Kiirht  gi-nera  "'  lrl"'  ducks  iin-  tumid  in  North 

America,  and  .-i-M-ial  aperies  are  i irinn  In  the  Hid  and 

New  Worlds.  Tin-  sea  ducks  I  l-'uligulininn- 1  dillcr  from 
tin-  foregoing  i"  having  H  large  tlii)inr  lobe  undc-r  tin-  hind 
tnr ..  Tin- i-idi-r  din-k.  ill  n-k,  und  the  surf-duck 

are  well  known  examples  nl'  iln-  MM.  tamil-..  Tin-re  are 
also  tree-ducks,  whii-li  approach  tin-  character  of  geese. 
Tin-  innri-  inijun tjuit  birds  nf  this  numerous  group  arc  de- 
scribed under  their  alphabet  iral  heads. 

Tlu-  dillcrcnt  Kr Is  nl  domesticated  ilui-ks,  with  the  prob- 
able exception  of  ci-rtain  varieties  in  China  and  the  neigh- 
boring countries,  are  all  desrendeil  tMnn  tin-  malliird,  as 
above  stated  ;  but  in  domestication  tho  ducks  become  po- 
lygamous, although  they  always  HM-  in  ]>airs  when  wild. 
The  mule  ii !  i  caro  for  his  offspring ;  and  even  tho 

females  are  sometimes  not  good  mothers,  so  that  it  is  always 
better  to  hatch  ducks'  eggs  under  a  lic-n.  The  eggs,  from 
their  somewhat  rank  taste,  are  leys  prized  than  those  of  the 
ben  ;  but  the  flesh  of  some  breeds,  such  as  tho  Aylesbury 
duck,  is  considered  a  great  delicacy.  Young  ducks  should 
be  allowed  free  access  to  the  water. 

Duck  [from  the  Dutch  dock,  "  coarse  linen  cloth,"  "can- 
vas," akin  to  tho  Qcr.  Turh,  "cloth"],  a  name  given  to  a 
coarse,  heavy  linen  fabric,  highly  glazed,  which  is  used  as 
a  material  for  clothing  by  sailors,  men  employed  in  smelt- 
ing -furnaces,  and  others.  Duck  is  also  a  neavy  cotton  or 
linen  fabric  used  for  sailcloth,  water-hose,  etc. 

Duck-bill,  the  English  name  of  the  Oruithorhynchtu 
parailtixutt,  a  monotrcmalous  mammal  found  in  Van  Die- 
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men's  Land  and  Australia.  In  its  bill-like  jaws,  its  spurs, 
its  mount  reniaiinis  rlia  ra-t  er.  its  mm  p la  rental  development, 
and  its  anatomy,  it  appears  to  be  a  connecting  link  between 

birds  ami  mammals. 

The  duck-bill  is  (he  only  animal  of  its  genus.  It  is  about 
fifteen  inches  loni;,  with  11  brown  fur.  It  has  n  sort  of  horny 
tooth  near  the  liivsi-  nt'  each  jaw  or  mandible,  and  the  males 
have  spurs  on  the  hind  leg?.  The  female  has  no  nipple,  but 
tin-  young  (which  are  at  first  very  slightly  developed)  draw 
thn  milk  through  a  slit-like  opi-nin-^. 

This  animal  inhabits  pnml«  ami  ipiirt  streams,  where  it 
swims  alu'ut  i.n  tin-  surface  of  tin-  water  with  its  head  some- 
what elevated,  iit'ieu  dhiiii;  for  its  food,  which  consists  of 
inserts  and  ollu-r  small  aquatic  animals.  It  climbs  frees 
with  facility,  and  is  sometimes  seen  in  small  parties  on  the 
limits  of  trees  near  the  water.  It  digs  a  burrow,  often 
thirty  t'ei-t  Inn::,  in  tin-  river-bank,  with  one  opening  above 
and  another  hch-w  water. 

Duck  Creek,  a  hundred  of  Kent  co.,  Del.  Pop.  4279. 
Duck  Creek,  a  township  of  Madison  co..  Ind.  P.  789. 
Duck  Creek,  a  township  of  Stoddard  co.,  Mo.  P.  7S1. 


Ducking-Stool,  a  contrivance  formerly  used  in  (ireat 
Britain  and  in  some  pan-  nl  tin-  I  .  8.  for  the  punishment 
of  scolds.  The  um*t  eommnn  form  seems  to 
that  of  a  strong  wnoilen  •  I.  HI  atta  'In-d  t<>  om-  -nil  of  a 
beam,  which  pivoted  midway  on  a  post  planted  in  the 
ground  at  tie  pund  or  stream.  The  woman  hav- 

ing been  secured  in  tin-  chair,  tho  beam  wa«  worked  up  and 
down  by  a  chain  at  tile  other  end.  and  she  «ns  thus  plunged 
into  tho  water  or  "  ducked."  The  prat-lice  of  ducking 
originated  towards  the  close  of  the  lilteentli  century,  and 
•  ncnilly  prevailed  until  the  early  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth, and  in  Mime  places  to  a  later  date.  At  I, n, minster, 
England,  a  ducking-stool  was  in  use  an  late  as  1809. 

Duck  River,  of  T-  is   in   I'otlVe  co.,  flows 

nearly  westward  through  Middle  Tenm  >-re,  ami  <  liters  tho 
Tennessee  Uiver  in  Humphries  co.  Length,  about  250 
miles. 

Duck  Spring,  a  township  of  Ktowah  co.,  Ala.  P.  372. 
Duck'town,  a  post-village  of  Polk  co.,  Tenn.     Il  i-  in 
the  S.  K.  corner  of  the  State,  about  80  miles  E.  of  Chat- 
tanooga.    It  baa  remarkable  copper-mines. 
Duck'water,  a  township  of  Nye  co.,  Nev.     Pop.  145. 
Duck-weed  (Lemna),  a  genus  of  endogenous  plants 
placed  by  some  botanists  in  tho  natural  order   Lemnaccra, 
while  others  refer  thctn  to  tho  order  Araeere.     They  ore 
mostly  floating   plants,    with    unisexual    flowers,    without 
calyx  or  corolla,  and  with  loose  hanging  roots.     They  are 
widely  distributed  over  tho  world,  and  several  species  arc 
found  in  the  U.  8.,  covering  the  surface  of  stagnant  waters 
with  their  flat  green  fronds. 

Duclos  (CIIAKI.KS  PixtAi  ),  a  witty  French  writer,  born 
at  Diuan  Feb.  12,  1704.  Having  written  several  successful 
romances,  ho  was  admitted  into  the  French  Academy  in 
1717.  He  was  appointed  his- 
toriographer of  Franco  in  1 7. ">.'!. 
Among  his  works  arc  moral  es- 
says entitled  "  Considerations 
sur  les  Mcx-urs  de  ce  Siccle" 
(1750)  and  "  Secret  Memoirs  of 
the  Reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
Louis  XV."  Died  Mar.  20,  177-'. 

Ducrot  (KTIKXSE),  a  French 
general,  born  in  1817,  command- 
ed a  brigade  in  the  Italian  cam- 
paign, and  the  first  division  of 
the  first  army  corps  in  the  Her- 
man-French war;  was  taken 
prisoner  of  war  at  Sedan,  but 
escaped  to  Paris,  where  he  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  defence 
of  that  city.  After  the  capitula- 
tion he  was  elected  a  delegate  to 
the  National  Assembly. 

Ductil'ity  [Lat.  iluriHiiat, 
from  (tttctilis,  "  easy  to  be  drawn  " 
I  from  ilnco,  rfiiriiim,  to  "  draw  ")], 
a  capability  of  being  drawn  out 
into  a  long  and  slender  form 
without  a  breach  of  continuity. 
This  term  is  applied  almost  ex- 
clusively to  that  property  of  cer- 
tain metals  which  enables  them 
to  be  elongated  or  drawn  out  into 
wire.  Tho  metals  having  tho 
greatest  ductility  are  gold,  sil- 
ver, platinum,  and  iron.  A  grain 
of  gold  may  be  drawn  into  500  feet  of  wire,  and  a  wire  of 
platinum  not  exceeding  a  30,000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
has  been  obtained  by  placing  a  fine  wire  of  platinum  in 
tho  axis  of  a  larger  silver  wire,  then  drawing  tho  com- 
pound wire  in  the  usual  mode,  and  finally  dissolving  the 
silver  by  nitric  acid.  The  ductility  of  glass  (when  nielli  d 
in  heated  to  a  red  heat)  is  almost  unlimited.  The  ductil- 
ity of  many  bodies  is  modified  by  temperature. 
Dudevant,  MADAME.  See  SAND,  OEORGK. 

Dud'lcy,  a  parliamentary  borough  of   England,  is  a 
part  of  Worcestershire,  surrounded  by  the  county  of  Staf- 
ford, 9  miles  W.  N.  \V.  of  Birmingham.     It  is  well  built, 
and  is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  tho  iron-trade.     Here  are 
manufactures  of  glass,  grates,  tire-irons,  nails,  vices,  chain- 
cables,  etc.      Near  Dudley  ore   the   ruins  of   Dudley  I 
founded  in  760  A.  D.  by  Dudo,  a  Saxon  prince.     ,Mi> 
coal  and  iron  and  quarries  of  Silurian  limestone  are  worked 
in  the  \  irinity.     Dudley  rrlurns  one  member  to  Parliament. 
Pop.  of  municipal  borough  in  1S71,  4o.7>l. 

Dudley,  a  township  of  Henry  eo.,  Ind.     Pop.  1339. 

Dudley,  a  post-township  of  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  on  the 
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Norwich  and  Worcester  and  a  branch  of  the  New  York  and 
New  England  R.  II.  It  is  the  site  of  Nichols  Academy, 
and  has  woollen,  linen,  anil  jute  mills.  Pop.  2388. 

Dudley,  a  township  of  Hardin  co.,  0.     Pop.  1008. 

Dudley,  a  post-village  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pa.,  is  the 
E.  terminus  of  the  Broad  Top  City  branch  of  the  Hunting- 
don and  Broad  Top  R.  II. 

Dudley  (BENJAMIN  WINSI.OW),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  was  born 
in  Virginia  in  1785.  Receiving  an  imperfect  preliminary 
education,  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  in  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  and  took  his  degree  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1806.  He  went  to  Europe  in  1810,  and  during  his 
four  years  of  absence  studied  with  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Aber- 
ncthy,  Cline,  Larrey,  Dubois,  Boycr,  Marjolin,  and  others. 
In  1817,  in  conjunction  with  Blythe,  Caldwell,  lirown, 
Richardson,  Drake,  etc.,  he  organized  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Transylvania,  which  was  long 
the  leading  school  of  medicine  in  the  West.  In  all  its 
changes  Dr.  Dudley  ever  was  emphatically  its  head ;  he 
occupied  the  professorships  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  which 
required  him  to  leoture  nine  times  every  week.  He  never 
had  his  equal  W.  of  the  mountains,  and  probably  but  one 
in  America — viz.  Valentine  Mott.  Few  surgeons  operated 
more  cautiously,  although  Dr.  Physick  may  have  done  so. 
None  ever  prepared  his  patients  more  thoroughly,  none  did 
more  with  the  roller,  prescribed  simpler  diet  or  fewer  medi- 
cines than  he.  A  distinguished  English  surgeon  in  London 
declared  him  to  be  "  the  lithotomist  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury." It  has  been  published  that  he  out  a  hundred  times 
in  succession  for  stone  in  the  bladder,  without  a  death  or 
failure.  The  last  report  of  his  lithotomy  cases — and  they 
were  all  carefully  selected — numbered  225,  with  an  admis- 
sion of  some  six  deaths ;  unfortunately,  however,  the  im- 
portant particulars  in  regard  to  age,  sex,  when  and  where 
operated  upon,  condition  of  patient,  etc.  etc.,  are  generally 
omitted.  Nevertheless,  this  report  is  a  wonderful  one.  l>r. 
Dudley  performed  the  lateral  operation  exclusively,  u'id 
almost  always  with  the  gorget,  an  instrument  now  becom- 
ing obsolete.  He  was  a  small  man,  very  active  in  his  move- 
ments, strictly  temperate,  using  eoid  bathing  every  morn- 
ing, and  is  said  never  to  have  worn  gloves  or  used  an  over- 
coat until  injured  by  a  fall  on  the  ice  in  the  streets  of 
Lexington.  He  died  Jan.  20, 1870.  PAUL  F.  EVE. 

Dudley  (CHARLES  EDWARD),  a  Senator,  born  in  Staf- 
fordshire, England,  May  23,  1780,  emigrated  to  the  U.  S. 
in  1791.  He  was  elected  mayor  of  Albany  in  1821,  and  a 
Senator  of  the  U.  S.  for  an  unexpired  term  of  four  years  in 
1829.  He  founded  at  Albany  the  Dudley  Observatory,  to 
which  his  widow  gave  $70,000.  Died  Jan.  23,  1841. 

Dudley  (JOSEPH)  was  born  in  Roxbury,  Mass.,  July  21!, 
1617.  He  was  appointed  chief-justice  of  Massachusetts  in 
1686,  chief-justice  of  Xew  York  in  1690,  and  was  governor 
of  his  native  province  from  1702  to  1715.  DiedApril2,  1720. 

Dudley  (PAUL),  F.  R.  S.,  a  lawyer,  a  son  of  the  pro- 
ceding,  was  born  Sept.  3,  1675.  He  was  distinguished  for 
eloquence  and  talents,  became  attorney-general  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1702,  and  chief-justice  in  1745;  founded  the 
Dudlcian  Lecture  at  Harvard  College.  Died  Jan.  25,  1751. 

Dudley  (THOMAS),  born  at  Northampton,  England,  in 
1576,  served  in  Holland  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  army,  and  in 
1630  came  to  Boston  as  deputy-governor  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  under  his  son-in-law,  Governor  Bradstreet.  He  held 
the  office  twelve  years.  He  was  governor  of  the  colony  in 
1634,  '40,  '45,  and  '50,  and  became  major-general  in  Ifi44. 
Died  July  31,  1653,  at  Roxbury,  where  he  left  an  estate 
long  held  by  his  descendants. 

Dudley  (THOMAS  V.).     See  APPENDIX. 

Dudley  Lake,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ark.  P.  292. 

Dud'ley  ville,  a  twp.  of  Tallapoosa  co.,  Ala.  Pop.  1600. 

Dud'weiler,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  Rhine  province, 
has  several  largo  coal-mines.  Pop.  in  1871,  8920. 

Dueast's',  a  township  of  Cabarrus  co.,  N.  C.    P.  1015. 

Du'el  [Lat.  diicHum  (perhaps  a  contraction  of  iluonim 
be/turn,  a  "war  of  two");  Fr.  duel;  Ger.  Diiell  and  '/.<n-i- 
/.•inn/if;  It.  and  Port.  dne.Ilii;  Sp.  i/iiffn]  appears  to  have 
signified  originally  a  trial  by  battle  resorted  to  by  two  in- 
dividuals, either  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  a  person  charged  with  a  crime,  or  of  de- 
ciding a  disputed  right.  In  more  recent  times  it  is  used 
to  denote  a  hostile  meeting  between  two  persons  in  conse- 
quence of  an  affront  given  by  one  to  the  other,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  satisfaction  to  the  injured  party. 

The  practice  of  lighting  duels  as  a  means  of  deciding 
private  differences  seems  to  be  of  comparatively  recent 
date.  That  it  originated  with  the  feudal  system  is  suf- 
ficiently clear.  We  should  not,  however,  confound  two 
very  different  institutions — the  appeal  to  arms  as  an  alter- 
native for  the  trial  by  ordeal,  and  the  voluntary  challenges 


or  defiances  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  settling  disputes 
supposed  to  involve  the  honor  of  gentlemen.  This  lost 
custom  was  first  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  an  established 
institution  by  Philip  le  Bel  of  France  (1308). 

In  England,  duelling  docs  not  appear  to  have  prevailed 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  At 
this  period  appeared  the  famous  "'  Treatise  of  Honor  "  by 
Vincentio  Saviolo,  a  fierce  and  punctilious  Italian.  He  was 
a  fencing-master  by  profession.  His  work,  published  in 
1594 — now  little  known — appears  to  have  been  adopted  as 
a  standard  book  of  reference  in  cases  of  supposed  insult. 
Saviolo  resolves  all  quarrels  into  the  lie. — that  is,  he  sup- 
poses the  original  insult  to  be  followed  by  a  regular  series 
of  replies  and  retorts,  until  one  of  the  parties  is  reduced  to 
give  the  lie  direct;  which,  like  the  phrase  "stupid  youth  " 
in  some  German  universities,  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  appeal  to  arms. 

Henry  II.  of  Franee  issued  an  edict  in  1547  prohibiting 
the  public  or  judicial  combat.  This  decree  was  caused  by 
the  death  of  his  favorite  La  Chataigneraye  from  wounds 
received  in  the  lists.  The  public  duel  survived  longer  in 
Italy.  Its  abolition  in  France  was  not  followed  by  the  good 
effects  which  the  statesmen  of  those  days  probably  antici- 
pated from  it.  Private  duels,  conducted  with  a  .sanguinary 
spirit  before  unheard  of,  became  very  prevalent.  Brantome 
gives  instances  of  duellists  who  prided  themselves  on  ad- 
vantages which  they  had  taken  of  their  opponents,  and 
were  not  less  esteemed  in  society  for  having  done  so ;  there 
were  said  to  be  regiments  in  the  same  service,  the  officers 
of  which  were  bound  to  fight  one  another  whenever  they 
met.  Lord  Herbert  of  Chcrbury  mentions  the  honor  in 
which  the  French  ladies  held  the  brave  Balagny,  a  man 
with  neither  wit,  figure,  nor  fortune,  but  whose  merit  con- 
sisted in  the  fact  that  he  had  killed  eight  or  nine  of  hia 
friends  in  single  combat. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  custom  of  the  seconds 
taking  part  in  the  quarrels  of  their  principals  seems  first  to 
have  been  established — a  custom  which  did  not  cease  till 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  When  such  practices 
were  rife  in  all  parts  of  France  we  can  scarcely  doubt  the 
extraordinary  assertions  of  writers  of  those  times — that  120 
gentlemen  were  killed  in  duels  in  a  single  province  in  six 
months;  thut  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  41)00  foil  in  two 
years ;  and  that  this  mania  cost  Fnince  more  gentle  blood 
than  thirty  years  of  civil  war.  Henry  IV.  issued  edicts 
against  duelling ;  Louis  XIII.  proceeded  against  it  with 
such  severity  that  it  is  paid  wounded  duellists  were  dragged 
from  the  field  to  the  gibbet;  but  this  extreme  severity,  us 
usual  in  such  cases,  appears  to  have  had  no  good  effect.  In 
the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  the  duke  de  Nemours,  a  prince 
of  the  blood,  fell,  with  two  of  his  seconds,  in  a  quarrel  with 
another  grandee.  Soon  after  this  many  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men of  undoubted  courage  made  a  voluntary  compact  to 
abstain  from  duelling.  This  resolution  was  seconded  by 
Louis  XIV.  when  of  age,  in  several  edicts.  It  should  be 
remembered  to  the  honor  of  that  monarch  that  he  labored 
during  his  whole  life  to  correct  this  abuse,  and  with  con- 
siderable success.  One  of  his  expedients  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  court  of  chivalry,  the  members  of  which  were  the 
marshals  of  France,  which  was  to  decide  on  all  questions 
in  which  n  gentleman  might  conceive  his  honor  to  be  in- 
volved. Killing  in  duels  in  France  is  now  punishable  as 
homicide,  and  a  civil  action  lies  on  behalf  of  the  friends  of 
the  man  who  has  been  slain. 

The  first  attempt  made  in  England  to  introduce  legisla- 
tive enactments  for  the  suppression  of  duels  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  in  1713,  when,  after  the  famous  duel  of  Duke 
Hamilton  with  Lord  Mohun,  a  bill  for  that  purpose  was 
drought  into  the  Commons,  but  lost  on  the  third  reading. 
A  challenge  to  fight  is  now  a  high  misdemeanor.  In  Scot- 
land as  late,  it  would  appear,  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  licenses  for  duelling  were  granted  by  the  Crown, 
and  formed  a  source  of  revenue  ;  killing  in  a  duel  without 
license  was  murder.  The  new  codes  of  Bavaria  and  Prussia 
contain  a  number  of  provisions  against  duels,  challenges, 
etc.  In  no  country  were  duels  more  prevalent  formerly  than 
in  Ireland.  In  France  the  period  of  the  restored  monarchy 
(1815-48)  was  one  of  those  in  which  duels  were  most  rife, 
not  only  among  the  military,  but  among  civilians;  but 
since  1848  they  have  greatly  diminished.  In  Great  Britain 
a  heavy  blow  was  aimed  at  duelling  in  the  army  by  the  new 
article  of  war  of  1844,  rendering  it  an  offence  punishable  by 
cashiering.  For  some  years  duels,  either  military  or  civil, 
have  been  comparatively  rare. 

In  America  the  practice  of  fighting  duels  was  formerly 
very  common.  But  in  more  recent  times  duelling  in  any 
part  of  the  U.  S.  is  rarely  heard  of.  It  is  not  only  made 
illegal  by  statute,  but  is  forbidden  in  the  army  and  navy 
by  the  Articles  of  War.  REVISKD  BY  J.  THOMAS. 

Dlien'na  [Sp.  tlntitn],  the  chief  lady-in-waiting  on  the 
queen  of  Spain.  In  a  more  general  sense  it  is  applied  to  & 
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woman  holding  a  middle  station  between  a  governess  and 
a  i;iiiii|>iiiiiiiii,nn<l  appointed  (o  taku  charge  of  young  ladies. 

l)ll'er(.IoiiN),  1,1,. 1).,  an  able  American  jurist  and  legal 
writer,  liorn  ut  Allmny,  N.  Y..Oct.  7,  I7S1!.  was  a  SOT.  of  Col. 
William  Ducr.  II'-  practised  la»  in  New  V..rk  City,  whither 
he  removed  in  1  820,  and  was  elected  a  judge  of  the  superior 
court  of  that  city  in  1*111.  Among  his  works  is  "The  Law 
and  Priirtiee  of  Marine  InHirancc"  (2  vol.-.  Svo.  ISIj— 46). 
lie  "neci-cded  Oaklev  m  c.hicf-justico  of  the  superior  court 
in  IS. ,7.  Died  Ail;;".  S,  ls,,S. 

Dner  (WILLIAM  ALEXANDER),  a  jurist,  horn  in  Dutchess 
co..  X.  V..  Se|il.  S,  17SI),  was  a  brothiT  of  the  ]in- 
His  mother  ua-  :i  daughter  of  Lord  Stirling.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  I  8112,  and  became  a  partner  of  I'M  ward 
Livingston  in  New 'Mean-,  but  returned  to  the  city  of  New 
York  about  1812.  He  was  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
New  York  from  1822  to  I  SOT.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
eh'i-en  president  of  Cohimliia  College.  He  was  the  author 
Tp;iii-,-  mi  the  I '. m .- -I i tut ional  Jurisprudence  of  the 
T.  S."  |  IS.'ill).  Died  May  M,  1858. 

Duct'  [It.  iliii'iin  (from  the  Lat.  rfno,  "two") ;  Pr.  rfn»], 
a  piece  of  music  composed  for  two  performed,  either  vocal 
or  instrumental. 

Due  West,  a  post-village  and  township  in  Abbeville 
co.,  S.  r.  It  is  distinguished  chiefly  as  a  scat  of  learn- 
ing. Erskino  College  and  Erskine  Theological  Seminary, 
under  the  control  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyte- 
rians, lire  located  here,  as  well  as  a  female  college.  There 
are  live  public  libraries  in  the  town,  anil  one  weekly  paper. 
Pop.  400;  of  Duo  West  township,  1030. 

J.   I.  BOXNER.   1'l-B.  "ASSOCIATK   KEF.  PllESBYTERl AX." 

Dillail  (PiEiuiE  ARMAXII),  a  French  author,  born  at 
Bordeaux  in  1700.  Ho  wrote  several  works  on  political 
economy  and  French  history,  and  was  an  editor  of  several 
liberal  journals,  of  Paris,  and  is  the  author  of  several  works 
on  the  education  of  the  blind. 

Dnfaure  (Jri.Es  ARMAXD  STANISLAS),  a  French  orator 
and  slatrsnian.  horn  at  Saujon,  in  Charentc-Inf6rieure, 
Dec.  4,  1798.  Ho  practised  law  at  Bordeaux,  and  was 
elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Is.'!  I.  He  became 
an  influential  leader  of  the  liberal  party.  After  the  for- 
mation of  the  republic  in  1818  ho  was  a  moderate  repub- 
lican member  of  the  Assembly,  and  was  minister  of  the 
interior  for  about  two  months  ending  in  December  of  that 
year.  He  filled  the  same  office  from  June  to  Oct.,  1849, 
and  was  driven  from  the  public  service  by  the  a>np- 
il'i'iai  of  Dec.,  1851,  after  which  ho  gained  great  cmi- 
nenee  at  the  bar.  He  was  appointed  minister  of  jus- 
tice by  Thiers  in  Feb.,  1871. 

Dufay  (CHARLES  FRANCOIS  DK  CISTERXAY),  a  French 
savant.  born  in  Paris  Sept.  14,  101)8.  Ho  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  theory  of  two  kinds  of  electricity,  vitreous 
and  resinous.  Ho  wrote  treatises  on  chemistry  and 
other  sciences.  Died  July  16,  1739. 

Duff  (ALEXANDER),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  a  Scottish  Pres- 
byterian   missionary,  born   in   Pcrlhshire  in    1806  or 
IMI-.      lie  was  educated  at  St.  Andrew's.     He  went  to 
Imlia  in  IS.'IO,  and  labored  there  with  great  zeal  and 
for  many  years  as  a  missionary.     In  1839  he 
published  a  work  "  On  India  and  the  Missions."    After  the 
disruption  of  the  Senttish  Church  in  IS  II!  he  was  the  chief 
agent  of  the  mission  which  the  Free  Church  maintains  at 
Calcutta.     He  \i.-ited  the  V.  S.  in  1854,  returned  to  India 
in  isj.'),  and  remained  there  until  1863.     After  his  return 
to  Scotland  be  became  professor  of  evangelistic  theology  in 
the  theological  schools  of  the  Free  Church. 

Duf'fcrin,  EARLS  np  (United  Kingdom.  1871),  Barons 
Duffcrin  and  Clanderbove  I  Ireland,  Isilti),  Viscounts  Clan- 
derboyc  ( 187 1 ).  Karons  Clanderboye  of  Clanderboyc  (I'nite'l 
Kingdom,  1850).  —  FREDERICK  TEMPI, K  HI.ACKWOOD,  first 
earl.  K.  P.,  K.  C.  B.,  born  in  .June,  1826,  was  undcr-secre- 
tary  of  state  for  India  lsii4-ilti,  and  for  war  18(16,  and  suc- 
<•«•! -'Inl  his  father  in  1811.  Ho  became  in  1872  governor- 
general  of  Canada. 

Put  lirld,  a  post-township  of  Charles  co.,  Md.  Pop. 
148!. 

Dilffield  (GEORGE),  D.  D.,  was  born  at  Strasburg,  Lan- 
caster co.,  Pa.,  July  4,  17UI,  and  was  educated  at  the  I  ni- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania.  lie  was  fur  many  years  a  pastor 
of  Presbyterian  churches  in  Philadelphia.  New  ^  niU.  anil 
Detroit.  He  wns  an  active  leader  of  the  "New  School" 
movement.  Died  at  Detroit,  Mich..  June  2I>,  1869. 

Duffy's,  a  township  of  Tallapoosa  co.,  Ala.  Pop. 
1273. 

Dufour  (Gm.LArME  HENRI),  an  able  Swiss  general, 
born  at  Constance  Sept.  l.ri,  17S7.  He  entered  the  French 
army  in  1809,  and  became  a  captain  in  the  Swiss  service 
about  1815.  In  1847  he  was  chosen  comuiandcr-in-chief 


of  the  federal  arm;  raised  to  defend  the  integrity  of  the 
republic  against  the  Homan  Catholic  ><m'l.  rbund.  He 
quickly  quelled  the  rebellion.  In  I  si;  I  he  was  president 
of  the  iiene\:i  er, mention.  Ho  published,  besides  others, 
a  "Memoir  upon  Am-ient  and  Mrdiirval  Artillery"  IIS4II) 
and"  Permanent  Fortification  "(1850).  D.  July  II.  M7:,. 

Dnganne  (AI-CI-STIXE  ,Tusi:rn   Hn  KI:I  >.  an   American 
poet  and  novelist,  born  in  Boston  in  I  si.':',.     He  published  a 
volume    of   poems   in    1856,  and  a  prose  work  entitled  a 
"Class-Book  of  Governments  and   Civil  Society"  tl 
Among  his  poems  are  "The  Iron  Harp"  (1847)  and  ' 
Mission  of  Intellect"  (1862).     Died  July  14,  1875. 

Dugns  (Loris  ALEXANDER),  M.  I).,  LL.I).,  was  born  in 
Washington,  Wilkm  co.,  (la.,  Jan.  3,  ism;,  nttkni  his 
medical  education  at  the  University  of  Maryland  and  in 
Europe,  and  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Medi- 
cal College  of  Georgia  (1832),  in  which  he  still  is  professor 
of  surgery  (1874).  He  has  published  many  contributions 
in  professional  periodicals,  was  many  years  editor  of  the 
'•Southern  Medical  und  Surgical  Journal"  (Athens,  Ga.), 
and  is  the  author  of  a  "  NVw  Principle  of  Diagnosis  of  Dis- 
locations of  the  Shoulder-Joint"  (1857). 

Dug'dale  (Sir  WILLIAM),  an  English  antiquary,  born 
in  Warwickshire  Sept.  12.  Itillj.  He  was  appointed  blanch- 
lyon  pursuivant-extraordinary  in  1638,  rouge-«roix  pur- 
suivant-in-ordinary  in  1640,  became  Chester  herald  in  1 11 1 1, 
was  a  royalist  in  the  civil  war,  and  became  Norroy  king  of 
arms  in  1860,  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and  Gar- 
ter king  of  arms  in  1677.  Dugdale  and  Dodsworth  pub- 
lished an  important  work  on  English  monasteries  entitled 
"  Monasticon  An'glicanum  "  (.'i  vols.,  1655-73).  Among  his 
other  works  are  "Antiquities  of  Warwickshire"  (1656), 
which  is  highly  esteemed,  and  "Origines  Juridiciales" 
(1666).  Died  Feb.  10,  1686.  (See  "  Life  and  Diary  of  Sir 
W.  Dugdale,"  edited  by  HAMPER,  1827.) 

Dughet  (GASPARD),  called  CASPAR  POCSSIN,  a  painter 
of  French  extraction,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1613,  and  stud- 
ied under  his  brother-in-law,  Nicolas  Poussin,  whom  ho 
followed  as  a  painter  of  the  heroic  landscape,  excelling  him 
in  the  grandeur  of  his  distances,  his  development  of  the 
middle  ground,  rich  foliage  masses  agitated  by  the  wind, 
and  the  bold  treatment  of  landscapes.  His  chief  works  are 
in  Rome,  where  ho  died  in  1675. 

Du'gong  [a  word  of  Malay  origin],  a  marine  animal 
of  the  genus  Ilallcnre,  belonging  to  the  Sircnia.  The  du- 


Dugong. 

gong  of  the  Indian  seas  is  generally  from  eight  to  twelve 
feet  long,  though  it  is  said  to  attain  sometimes  the  length 
of  twenty-five  feet.  The  upper  lip  is  thick  and  fleshy,  and 
forms  a  kind  of  snout ;  the  upper  jaw  bends  downward  al- 
most at  a  right  angle ;  the  eyes  are  very  small,  with  a  nic- 
titating membrane;  the  skin  thick  and  smooth.  In  its  in- 
ternal structure  it  has  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
pachyderms,  and  it  feeds  chiefly  on  algto.  It  is  also  re- 
markable for  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  being  entirely 
detached  from  each  other.  Its  flesh  is  said  to  resemble 
beef,  and  is  prized  as  food.  The  oil  is  recommended  as  a 
substitute  for  cod-liver  oil.  Various  species  occur  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  Red  Sea,  etc. 

Duguay-Trouin  (RENE),  a  celebrated  French  admi- 
ral, born  at  Saint  Malo  June  10,  1673.  As  captain  of  a 
privateer  frigate  he  cruised  about  the  high  seas,  and  took 
many  prizes  from  the  English  between  1690  and  1697.  la 
the  latter  year  he  entered  the  royal  marine  with  the  rank 
of  captain.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  which  began  in  1702.  In  1707  he  cap- 
tured three  English  ships  of  war  and  about  sixty  trans- 
ports of  merchant  vessels.  Among  his  famous  exploits  was 
the  capture  of  Rio  Janeiro  in  1711.  He  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  1728.  Died  Sept.  27,  1736. 
(Sec  his  autobiographic  "Memoirs,"  1740,  and  English 
translation.  1742.) 

Du  (iuesclin  (Br.RTnAxn),  the  greatest  French  gen- 
eral of  his  time,  was  born  near  Rcnnes  about  1314.  Ho 
fought  against  the  English,  who  occupied  many  places  in 
France,  and  he  defeated  the  duke  of  Lancaster  at  Rennes 
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in  I. "..if>.  In  1866  he  commanded  an  army  which  fought 
for  Henry  tie  Trastamarc  against  Peter  the  Cruel  of  Cas- 
tile. He  gained  a  victory  over  Peter,  but  he  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  Uhu-k  Prince  in  1367. 
He  paid  a  large  ransom,  and  was  soon  released.  Having 
been  appointed  constable  of  France  in  1369,  he  defended 
the  country  against  the  English  invaders,  whom  he  e\- 

Sslled  from  nearly  every  province  of  France  before  1375. 
led  July  13,  1380.    (Sec  FKOISSABT,  "Chronicles;"  JAMI- 
SON, ''  Life  of  Duguesclin,"  1864.) 

Dnhamel  du  Monccau  (HENRI  Lot-is),  an  eminent 
French  botanist  and  rural  economist,  born  in  Paris  in  170(1. 
Among  his  numerous  useful  works  are  a  "  Treatise  on  the 
Culture  of  Land"  (1751),  a  treatise  on  the  structure  and 
physiology  of  plants  entitled  "  De  la  Physique  dcs  Arbres" 
(1758),  and  "Elements  of  Agriculture"  (1762).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Died  Aug.  23,  1782. 

DM  i  li  us.  or  Duil'lius  (CAIUS),  a  lloman  general  who 
became  consul  in  260  B.  C.,  during  the  first  Punic  war. 
He  built  ships  of  war  atfter  the  model  of  one  taken  from  the 
enemy,  and  was  the  first  Roman  who  gained  a  naval  vic- 
tory over  the  Carthaginians,  whom  he  defeated  in  the  year 
260  near  the  Lipari  Islands. 

Dnil'lian  Col'umn,  the  Columna  Jinetrata  which  was 
erected  in  the  forum  at  Rome  (as  Quintilian  states)  to  com- 
memorate the  naval  victory  of  C.  Duillius.  (See  DUIL- 
irs.)  Columns  of  this  kind  were  called  rostrattr,  from 
having  the  beaks  of  ships  (rostra)  projecting  on  each  side. 
The  restoration  of  the  Duillian  column  by  Michael  Angelo 
is  now  preserved  in  the  Palazzo  de'  Conservator!  on  the 
Capitolino  Hill,  retaining  in  the  pedestal  a  portion  of  the 
original  inscription  in  archaic  Latin.  The  inscription  has 
been  copied  and  printed,  and  may  be  found  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  book  of  Duker's  "  Florus." 

HENRY  DRISLER. 

Duis'burg,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  Ruhr 
and  near  the  Rhine,  16  miles  N.  of  Diisseldorf.     It  is  an 
old  town,  and  has  a  church  founded  in  1187.     Here  is  a 
gymnasium,  with  a  realschule  and  a  female  high  school; 
and  there  are  also  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen  fab-  i 
rics,  hosiery,  porcelain,  soap,  etc.     In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury it  was  a  city  of  the  Hanseatic  League.     The  railway  i 
which  connects  Cologne  with  Minden  passes  through  this 
place,  which  has  been  declared  a  free  port.     Pop.  in  1871, 
30,520. 

Dujardin  (FELIX),  a  French  naturalist,  born  at  Tours 
in  1801.  Ho  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a  "Natural  His- 
tory of  Infusoria"  (1841)  and  a  "Manual  of  the  Observer 
with  the  Microscope"  (1843).  Died  in  I860. 

Dnjardin,  or  De  Jardyn  (KABF.I,),  a  skilful  Dutch 
painter,  born  in  Amsterdam  about  1640,  was  a  pupil  of 
Berghem.  He  studied  in  Rome  and  painted  pastoral  land- 
scapes. He  made  also  a  series  of  fifty  etchings  of  rural 
subjects,  which  are  much  sought.  During  a  second  visit 
to  Italy  he  died  at  Venice  Nov.  20,  1678. 

Duke  [from  the  Lat.  dux  (gen.  duels),  a,  "leader"  or 
"general;"  Fr.  due;  It.  duca ;  Sp.  duque ;  Ger.  7/erzoy], 
a  title  originally  given  in  the  Byzantine  empire  to  military 
governors  of  provinces,  and  previous  to  the  time  of  Theo- 
dosius  regarded  as  inferior  to  that  of  count.  Dukes  in  Ger- 
many became  in  course  of  time  the  chief  princes  of  the 
empire.  In  France  and  Italy  dukes  form  the  second  rank 
in  the  nobility,  being  next  below  princes ;  in  England  they 
are  first.  The  title  was  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  whoso  eldest  son,  the  Black  Prince,  was  made  duke  of 
Cornwall.  In  1351,  Henry  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Lancaster, 
became  duke  of  Lancaster.  The  dignity  thus  created  in 
these  instances  was  not  a  dukedom  by  tenure;  it  has  always 
remained  a  personal  title  only,  hereditary  according  to  the 
limitations  of  the  patent.  The  Austrian  archdukes  and  the 
Russian  grand  dukes  are  princes  of  the  blood.  The  princes 
of  the  royal  house  of  Saxony  also  have  the  title  of  duke. 
In  Bavaria  and  Wurtcmberg  the  side  branches  of  the  reign- 
ing family  are  called  dukes  in  Bavaria  and  dukes  of  Wiir- 
temberg.  In  Prussia  the  title  was  conferred  in  1840  upon 
the  Prince  Hohenlohe  Waldenburg  SchillingsfUrst  (duke  of 
Ratibor).  and  in  1861  upon  Prince  Hohenlohe  Ochringen 
(duke  of  Ujest).  Several  reigning  sovereigns  of  German 
states  have  the  title  of  duke  (Anhalt,  Brunswick,  Saxe- 
Coburg,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxc-Altcnburg)  or  of  grand 
duke  (Baden,  Hesse,  Oldenburg,  Saxo-Wcimar,  Mecklen- 
burg-Sehwerin,  and  Mecklenburg-Strelitz).  Royal  dukes  in 
Great  Britain  are  princes  of  the  blood.  British  dukes  have 
no  territorial  jurisdiction.  The  English  dukes  are  next  to 
the  peers  of  the  royal  blood  and  the  two  archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  the  first  peers  of  the  realm.  There 
were  in  1873  twenty  dukes  in  England  (exclusive  of  the 
duchess  of  Inverness,  the  widow  of  the  duke  of  Sussex), 
namely:  Norfolk  (title  created  in  1483),  Somerset  (1547), 


Richmond  (1675),  Grafton  (1675),  Beaufort  (1862),  St. 
Alban's  (16S4),  Leeds  (1694),  Bedford  (1694),  Devonshire 
(1694),  Marlborough  (1702),  Rutland  (1703),  Brandon 
(duke  of  Hamilton,  1711),  Portland  (1716),  Manchester 
(1719),  Newcastle  (1756),  Northumberland  (1766),  Wel- 
lington (1814),  Buckingham  and  Chandos  (1822),  Suther- 
land (1833),  Cleveland  (1833).  There  are  also  seven  Scot. -h 
and  one  Irish  duke,  who,  however,  do  not  sit  in  the  im- 
perial Parliament  as  dukes,  but  as  marquesses,  earls,  vis- 
counts, or  barons.  REVISED  BY  A.  J.  SCHEM. 

Dukes,  a  county  of  Massachusetts,  consisting  of  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard  and  other  smaller  islands  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  has  an  area  of  about  118  square  miles.  The  largest 
of  these  islands  is  about  5  miles  from  the  mainland.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  fisheries.  The  soil  is 
partly  fertile.  Some  iron  ore  is  found,  and  salt  is  made 
from  the  sea.  Wool  is  the  chief  agricultural  product.  Cap- 
ital. Kdgartown.  Pop.  3787. 

This  county  (officially  called  "  the  county  of  Dukes 
county")  was  named  from  the  fact  that,  with  the  province 
of  New  York,  it  was  under  the  government  of  the  duke  of 
York  (King  James  II.).  It  became  a  part  of  Massachusetts 
in  1692. 

Dulci'gno  [anc.  Oldnium  ;  Turk.  Olyuon"\,  a  town  and 
seaport  of  European  Turkey,  lat.  41°  54'  N.,  Ion.  19°  12' 
E.,  is  in  Albania,  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  14  miles  AV.  S.  W. 
of  Scutari.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Catholic  bishop,  and  has  a 
trade  in  timber  and  oil.  Pop.  7000. 

Dul'cimer  [Sp.  dnlcemelr,  from  the  Lat.  dulcii,  "sweet," 
and  melos,  "  music  "],  the  name  of  a  musical  instrument 
shaped  like  a  triangle,  and  having  brass  wire  strings,  set 
in  motion  by  rods  of  wood  or  iron.  The  form  and  nature 
of  the  instrument  called  by  this  name  in  the  Bible  are  not 
known. 

Diil'ken,  a  town  in  Germany,  in  the  Rhine  Province, 
8  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Kempen.  It  has  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton, silk,  thread,  ribbons,  linens,  and  wire.  Flax  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  Pop.  5816. 

Dnlong  (PIKRRB  Louis),  a  French  chemist  and  savant, 
born  at  Rouen  Feb.  12,  1785,  He  discovered  the  chloride 
of  nitrogen  in  1812,  and  became  an  associate  of  Berzelius 
in  chemical  researches.  In  1823  he  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  wrote  treatises  on  the 
theory  of  heat  and  on  gases.  Died  at  Paris  July  19,  1838. 

Dulse,  the  name  given  to  many  of  the  red-spored  sea- 
weeds. The  Jflivdomenia  pafmnta,  belonging  to  the  Rho- 
domcniaceic,  grows  on  rocks  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain, 
the  U.  S.,  and  other  regions.  It  has  sessile  fronds  of  a 
dark-red  or  purple  color,  irregularly  notched,  and  of  a 
leathery  texture.  It  is  an  important  article  of  food  in  Ice- 
land, where  it  is  dried  and  stored  in  casks.  It  is  abundant 
on  all  the  British  coasts,  and  is  sometimes  used  as  food, 
either  raw  or  cooked.  The  tfctiyzimenia  ctlulin,  of  the  order 
Cryptoneiniaceoe,  is  also  called  dulse,  and  is  used  as  food. 
This  also  occurs  in  the  U.  S.  "  Pepper  dulse,"  of  the 
genus  Laurentia  and  order  Laurentiaceai,  is  eaten  in  Scot- 
land. It  grows  on  our  Pacific  coasts. 

Du  1  ill  h ',  a  city,  capital  of  St.  Louis  co.,  Minn.,  is  situ- 
ated at  the  W.  extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  155  miles  N. 
N.  E.  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  R.  R.,  now  (1874)  running  452  miles  westward 
to  the  Missouri  River,  and  the  northern  terminus  of  the 
Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  R.  IX.,  running  from  St. 
Paul.  It  has  12  church-edifices — 1  Catholic,  1  Episcopal, 
2  Presbyterian,  1  Methodist  Episcopal.  1  Congregational,  1 
Swedish  Methodist.  1  Swedish  Lutheran,  1  Norwegian  Lu- 
theran, 1  German  Evangelical,  1  Union  or  Universal,  ami  1 
Baptist;  two  grain  elevators,  a  custom-house,  and  a  weathcr- 
signal  office.  The  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  has  in  construc- 
tion some  of  the  largest  private  docks  in  the  U.  S.  The 
harbor,  entered  by  a  ship-canal  250  feet  wide,  is  landlocked, 
being  formed  by  Minnesota  and  Rice's  Points;  the  former 
is  a  scythe-shaped  natural  breakwater  running  out  7  miles 
into  the  lake.  The  harbor  has  been  improved  by  the  con- 
struction of  several  docks  and  piers,  independent  of  the 
railroad  company's  works.  The  outer  harbor  is  protected 
by  a  partially  constructed  breakwater,  on  which  has  been 
expended  $150,000;  two-thirds  of  this  sum  by  the  govern- 
ment. Duluth  has  a  large  stove-factory,  machine  and  car- 
building  works,  and  other  manufactories.  In  May,  ISC!!, 
the  site  of  the  city  was  a  forest — the  old  Duluth,  at  that 
time  situated  on  Minnesota  Point,  consisted  of  a  few  cabins. 
The  place  is  named  after  Capt,  John  Duluth.  a  French 
traveller,  who  visited  the  country  and  built  a  hut  in  1760. 
The  town  has  five  newspapers,  two  of  them  daily.  Large 
quantities  of  wheat  and  flour  are  shipped  from  here,  prin- 
cipally to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  It  has  one  national  bank.  Pop. 
in  1869,  38;  in  1870,3131. 

R.  D'UNGER,  ED.  "HERALD." 
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Dnl'wich,  a  suburb  of  London,  England,  in  Sun 
mil'-  S.i. f   London.      II  i-  plea-aiilh  -limited  near  Sxden 
li:i,n.   :>nd    has   numerous   hand-oni'-   i  ilia-   and   mansions. 
II,. ,v    i-    Dulwich    Coll,  •'."•.   founded   in    It',  I '.I    l.y    Kdward 
Alleym  ,  :i  i  and  a  picture-gallery. 

Diiinan^ii-,  ii  town  In   runny,  one  of  the  Philippine 
.     K  ice  abounds  here.     Pop.  about 
24,000. 

Dumas  (Ai.KXANimri.  a  popular  French  novelist  and 
dramatist,  horn  at  Villei-  Cotteret*  (Aline)  July  M,  1808. 
Hi-  was  not  lilicrally  educated.  II,-  went  I"  I'aris  in  I--'.'; 
to  si-i-k  Ills  fortune.  In  I*'-'*  I"1  produced  "  Ili-nri  III.,"  a 
drama,  which  \\  ;i  \<  i  I.  Hi-  was  a  writer  of 
tin-  i-,.ni;i  nt  ic  -rl 1. ;:,!,!<•  i-, i-  literary  fecun- 
dity, llamas  displayed  inui-li  skill  in  tin istruction  of 

plots.      Among  his  ii" vi -Is  :ir,-  "Tin-  Three   Musketeers" 
rota.,    IMI     I..)    lintl    "Tin-    Coui.t    of  Monle  Chrbto" 
(12  vols..  1X451.      It  appears  that  a  large  part  of  tile  I 
puldished  in  his  name  were  written  hy  other  men.     Hied 
at  Puys,  near  Dieppe,  Deo.  5,  1870. 

Dumas  (  \i  >:\  \\mti:),  a  novelist  and  comic  writer,  ft 
son  of  the  preceding,  wns  born  in  Paris  .Inly  2*.  1824. 
Abandoning  the  imaginative  romance  of  his  father,  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  society,  and  sought  by  veri- 
similitude to  make  good  his  deficiency  in  dramatic  con- 
slruetion.  His  works  treat  mostly  of  the  e,(niv,,eal  ii-peet- 
of  French  life.  His  first,  novels,  "  La  Damo  aux  Caine'lias" 
(islsi,  ••  Diane  do  Lys"  (1851),  etc.,  were  attended  with 
great  also  the  |,lays  which  afterwards  chiefly 

employed   his   pen.     In    1872,   in   '•  L'Hommc-Fcmme,"  a 
suciaf tract,  ho  attacked  the  French  marriage  system. 

Dumas  (AI.EXANIMIE  DAVY  DB  LA  PAII.I.KTKRIB),  a 
Ficu--h  general,  liorn  in  St.  Domingo  Mar.  L'.",,  17(52,  was 
the  father  of  Alexandra  Dumas  (1803-70).  His  mother 
was  a  ncgress.  He  became  a  general  of  division  in  1793, 
and  defeated  the  Austrian  general  Wnrmser  at  Mantua  in 
IT'.H',.  He  commanded  the  cavalry  in  Egypt  in  1798.  Died 
in  1807. 

Dumas  f  JKAN  BAPTISTK),  a  French  chemist  and  writer, 
liorn  at  Alais  tGurd)  in  1800.  He  became  a  resident  of 
Paris,  and  married  a  daughter  of  the  well-known  chemist 
A.  Brongnhirt.  He  acquired  a  European  reputation  by  his 
discoveries  fn  organic  chemistry,  is,,m<-rism,  the  law  of  sub- 
stitutions, and  other  parts  of  chemical  philosophy.  In  is:',-.' 
ho  was  admitted  into  the  Institute,  and  in  1834  ho  became 
professor  of  organic  chemistry  in  the  School  of  Medicine. 
His  chief  work  is  a  "  Treatise,  on  Chemistry  Applied  to  the 
Arts"  (S  vols..  ix-jx  I.')).  Ho  was  minister  of  agriculture 
and  commerce  from  Oct.,  1849,  to  Jan.,  1851,  after  which 
he  became  a  senator. 

Dumas  (MATIIIEI-).  COI-NT,  a  French  general,  born  at 
Montpcllier  Dec.  21!,  17.W.  He  fought  for  the  U.S.  in 
17*11-*:.'.  and  was  a  moderate  member  of  the  Legislative 
A--<m!,ly  in  I7U1.  In  the  Reign  of  Terror  he  was  con- 
demned to  death,  lint  he  escaped  ami-went  into  exile.  He 
hrcamo  a  general  of  division  in  1805,  and  served  at  Ulm 
and  Austerlitz.  In  1812  he  was  intendant-general  of  the 
grand  army  in  Russia.  He  wrote  a  narrative  of  the  French 
campaigns  from  1798  to  1807.  entitle, 1  "  I'r.'-cis  dcs  Evenc- 
ments  Militaircs"  (19  vols.,  ISKi  -2(i).  and  ••  Souvenirs,"  an 
account  of  his  career.  Died  Oct.  16,  1837. 

Dumbar'ton,  a  county  of  Scotland,  has  an  area  of 
297  square  miles.  It  consists  of  two  detached  parts,  one 
of  them  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Loch  Lomond,  on  the  S.  by 
tin-  estuary  of  the  Clyde,  and  on  the  W.  by  Loch  Long; 
the  other,  much  smaller,  portion  lying  on  both  sides  of  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  Canal.  The  mountainous,  and 

presents  much  pictures  |  .    Here  are  mines  of  coal 

and   iron   and  quarries  of  liim-stonc  and  slate.     Capital, 
Dumbarton.     Pop.  in  1871,  &S,*.",'.i. 

Dumbarton,  a  seaport  of  Scotland,  the  capital  of  the 
above  county,  is  on  the  river  L"\en  near  its  entrance  into 
the  Clyde.  I;!  luiles  N.  W.  of  Glasgow.  Steamboats  ply 
regularly  1, ct \\cen  this  port  and  Glasgow.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  glass,  machinery,  and  ropes.  Here,  on  a 
ruir^ed  basaltic  rock,  rising  to  the  height  of  jf.O  feet.  stan.N 
the  famous  Dumbarton  Castle,  which  lias  been  a  stronghold 
for  many  centuries.  Pop.  of  parliamentary  borough  in  1871, 
11.414." 

Dumb  Cane  (Dieffenkarliin  Sri/iiina),  a  West  Indian 
shrub,  so  named  from  its  acrid  juice  causing  the  t<,ii<_rue  P, 
swell.  It  belongs  to  the  order  Arnei-a-.  The  root  and  the 
juice  have  medicinal  properties,  and  arc  used  in  sugar-re- 
fining. 

Dumb'ness,  when  associated  with  deafness,  is  usually 
the  result  of  that  deafness  :  the  child  being  unable  to  hear, 
of  course  is  unable  to  learn  to  talk  ;  but  there  are  at  least 
two  important  varieties  of  dumbness  which  are  the  direct 
results  of  disease.  The  first  of  these  is  w  hat  physicians  call 


ajdi'inia,  a  loss  of  voice  which  may  be  transient  or  perma- 
nent, functional  or  structural.  Diseases  of  the  larynx  or  of 
the  nerves  supplying  it  are  frequent  causes.  A  lunch  more 
formidable  di.-ease  or  symptom  is  apha-hi.  which  it  a  lo» 
of  language  rather  than  of  speech.  It  i-  a  symptom  ot 
brain  d  patient  ha\inu'  the  [.nuer  to  articulate, 

and  even  to  think,  but  not   t,,  uprtM   I"-  thought-.     (Boo 

\VE>  Ill-Mil,  revised  by  llos.  Hi  M:V    liAHNAItll,  1,1,.  D.: 

also  APHASIA  and  APIIOM  \.  j 

Dnm'dum,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  Bengal,  8  miles 
X.  K.  of  Calcutta.  Here  are  a  cantonment  and  a  cannon- 
foundry. 

Dumfries',  a  county  in  the  8.  of  Scotland,  is  bounded 
on  the  S.  by  Solwuv  Frith,  on  th<-  K.  by  Cumberland,  on  the 
V  l-v  Roxburgh,  Selkirk.  IVebles.  and  Lanark,  and  on  the 
\V.  by  Ayr  and  Kirkcudbright.  Area,  1IL".I  square  miles. 
I'  is  drained  by  the  Annan,  the  Ksk.  ini'l  the  Nith  ri\>r». 
The  surface  is  mountainous  in  the  N.  and  undulating  in 
The  valleys  of  the  Annan.  Esk,  and  Nith  are  fer- 
tile. Among  the  minerals  of  this  county  are  coal, 
silver,  limestone,  and  new  red  sandstone.  It  is  traversed 
by  two  railways  extending  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  The 
chief  towns  are  Dumfries,  Annan,  Mofl'at.  and  Sanquhar. 
Pop.  in  1X71,  74,794. 

Dumfries,  a  seaport  of  Scotland,  the  capital  of  the 
above  county,  is  on  the  river  Niih  '.>  miles  from  its  entrance 
into  Solwav  Firth,  and  04  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Edinburgh; 
lat.  of  Solway  Frith  light,  54°  48'  N.,  Ion.  3°  32'  W.  It  is 
well  built  of  red  freestone,  and  is  regarded  as  the  capital 
of  the  south  of  Scotland.  Two  bridges  across  the  river 
connect  it  with  Maxwclltown.  The  high  tides  of  Solway 
Frith  bring  vessels  of  sixty  tons  to  the  town,  and  larger 
vessels  to  the  river  quays  near  Dumfries.  Here  are  manu- 
factures of  woollen  cloths  (tweeds),  hosiery,  hats,  etc. 
Among  the  notable  objects  of  the  place  is  the  tomb  of  Burns, 
who  here  officiated  as  exciseman.  Pop.  in  1871,  15,435. 

Dumfries,  a  post-township  of  Prince  William  oo.,  Va. 
Pop.  844. 

Dtt'michcn  (JOHANNES),  a  German  Egyptologist,  born 
Oct.  15,  1833,  studied  at  Berlin,  and  passed  many  years  in 
,, logical  research  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.      He  has 
written  several  treatises  on  Egyptian  inscriptions. 

Dum'mer,  a  township  of  Coos  co.,  N.  H.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  lumber,  etc.  Pop.  317. 

Dummer  (Dr.  JEREMIAH)  was  born  at  Boston,  Mass., 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1699.  afterwards  studying  at 
1  trecht,  where  he  obtained  his  doctor's  degree.  Unsuccess- 
ful as  a  preacher,  be  became  the  agent  of  Massachusetts  in 
England  (1710-21).  Ho  wrote  with  great  ability  in  defence 
of  colonial  rights,  and  presented  800  volumes  to  Yale  Col- 
lege. Died  in  England  May  19,  1739. — His  brother,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor  WILLIAM  DUMMKII  (1677-1761),  founded 
Dummer  Academy  at  Ncwbury,  Mass,  (opened  in  1763). 

Dnm'mcrston,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Wind- 
ham  co.,  Vt.,  on  the  Vermont  Valley  K.  R.,  5  miles  N.  of 
Brattleboro'.  Pop.  916. 

Dumont'  (EBENEZER),  an  American  general  and  law- 
yer, born  at  Vcvay,  Ind.,  Nov.  23,  1X14.  He  became  a 
brigadier-general  of  Union  volunteers  in  Sept.,  1861,  and 
defeated  the  Confederates  at  Lebanon,  Ky.,  in  May,  1862. 
Having  resigned  his  commission  early  in  1863,  he  was  a 
Republican  member  of  Congress  for  two  terms  (1863-67). 
Died  April  16,  1871. 

!>d  itiont  (PIERRE  KTIENNE  Lons).  a  Swiss  author,  born 
nova  July  18,  1759.  He  was  a  Protestant  minister, 
and  emigrated  in  1782  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  preached 
eighteen  months.  In  1785  he  removed  to  England,  and 
became  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Lord  Shclburne.  He  was  in- 
timate with  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  Jeremy  Bentham.  He 
passed  the  years  171KI  and  I7H1  mostly  in  Paris,  where  he 
associated  w'ith  Mirabean,  whom  he  aided  in  composing  his 
speeches  and  reports.  Having  returned  to  England  in 
170'J.  he  edited  and  popularized  Bentham 's  works  on  legis- 
lation— namely,  "  Trailed  do  Legislation"  (1802)  and 
"Theories  dcs  Peincs  et  Recompenses"  (1810).  He  died 
at  Milan  Sept.  29, 1829,  leaving  "  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau" 
(1832).  (See  A.  P.  DE  CANDOLLE,  "Notice  sur  la  Vic  ct 
les  Hcrits  de  M.  Dumont,"  1829.) 

Dumont  d't;rville  (Jrt.rs  SKIIASTIKN  C'KSAR),  a 
French  navigator,  born  in  Normandy  May  23,  1790.  He 
commanded  an  expedition  sent  in  1H26  to  obtain  tidini:-  <>f 
La  PSrouse  and  to  survey  the  co;i-t-  ,,f  New  Zealand,  New 
Guinea,  etc.  His  discoveries  were  puhli-hed  in  a  work 
called  "  Voyage  of  Discovery  Around  the  World  "  (22  vols.. 
1832-34).  In  1837  he  conducted  an  exploring  expedition 
to  the  Antarctic  regions.  He  discovered  land,  which  lie 
called  Tcrre  Adf-lie,  in  lat.  6ti  '  W  B.j  returned  in  1840, 
and  became  a  rear-admiral.  Died  May  8,  1842. 
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l>ii mouliii  [Lat.  jtfbftMMt],  (CHARLES),  an  able  French 
jurist,  horn  in  Paris  in  1500.  He  was  ft  Protestant,  and 
was  often  persecuted  for  his  religion,  lie  wrote  several 
legal  works  which  were  highly  esteemed,  and  a  book  against 
the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (published  in  1564).  Died 
in  1566. 

Dumouriez  (CHARLES  FRANCOIS),  a  French  general, 
born  at  Cambrai  Jan.  25,  1739.  He  served  as  an  officer  in 
the  Seven  Years'  war,  was  quartermaster-general  in  Corsica 
in  17(18,  and  was  employed  in  a  secret  mission  to  Poland 
by  the  duke  of  Choiseul  in  1770.  Between  1776  and  1787 
he  was  commandant  at  Cherbourg,  where  he  planned  and 
directed  great  naval  works.  In  the  Revolution  he  acted 
with  the  Girondists.  He  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  in  Mar.,  1792,  and  acquired  the  confidence  of  the 
king.  AVar  having  broken  out  between  France  and  Austria, 
he  resigned  office  in  June,  1792,  in  order  to  take  command 
of  the  army  ;  invaded  Flanders  in  Oct.,  1792,  and  defeated 
the  Austrians  at  Jemmapes  in  November,  and  conquered 
Belgium.  According  to  Lnmartine.  he  was  at  this  period 
the  virtual  dictator  of  all  parties.  Instead  of  prosecuting 
the  war  with  vigor,  he  plotted  a  counter-revolution,  and 
negotiated  secretly  with  the  Austrians.  The  Convention, 
suspecting  his  design,  sent  four  commissioners  in  April, 
1793,  to  summon  him  to  Paris.  Dumouriez  refused  to  obey 
the  Convention,  and  when  the  commissioners  ordered  the 
soldiers  to  arrest  him  he  sent  them  as  prisoners  to  the  Aus- 
trian camp.  His  army  refused  to  support  him  in  this  de- 
fection, and  he  became  a  fugitive  and  exile.  He  died  in 
England  Mar.  14,  1823.  (See  "  Mfimoires  de  Dumouriez," 
by  himself,  2  vols.,  1794.) 

DumpyJjevel,a  levelling  instrument  with  a  short  tele- 
Bcopo  of  large  aperture,  and  compass-box  beneath. 

Dun,  a  Celtic  or  Gothic  word  signifying  a  "hill"  or 
"height."  It  is  the  root  of  the  names  of  many  places 
(often  modified  into  Dumor  Don),&s  Dunkirk,  Dumbarton, 
Donegal,  etc. 

Duna  Foldvar,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of 
Tolua,  28  miles  N.  of  Tolna,  on  the  Danube.  Here  is  a 
Franciscan  cloister  and  two  match-factories.  Pop.  12,382. 

Dunbar',  a  royal  burgh  and  seaport  of  Scotland,  in 
Haddingtonshire,  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
27  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Edinburgh  ;  lat.  56°  N.,  Ion.  2°  29'  W.  ! 
The  harbor  will  admit  vessels  of  300  tons.  Dunbar  is  a 
fine  old  town,  containing  the  remains  of  Dunbar  Castle, 
which  was  the  scene  of  many  historical  events.  Dunbar 
has  valuable  herring-fisheries.  Cromwell  gained  near  this 
town  a  decisive  victory  over  the  royalists,  Sept.  3,  1650. 
Pop.  in  1871,  3311. 

Dunbar,  a  township  of  Faribault  CO.,  Minn.     P.  203. 

Dunbar,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Fayetto  co., 
Pa.,  on  the  Pittsburg  Washington  and  Baltimore  R.  R.,  4 
miles  S.  of  Connellsville.  Pop.  2972. 

Dunbar  (Jons  R.  W.),  M.  D.     See  APPENDIX. 

Dnnbar  (WILLIAM),  an  eminent  Scottish  poet,  born  at 
Salton  about  1460.  He  was  a  Franciscan  friar  and  itin- 
erant preacher  in  his  youth.  He  was  employed  by  James 
IV.  as  clerk  of  embassy.  Among  his  works  are  "  The 
Thistle  and  the  Rose"  (1503),  an  allegory  in  honor  of  the 
marriage  of  James  IV.,  and  "  The  Merle  and  Nightingale," 
poeins  showing  a  rich  fancy.  Died  about  1530. 

Dunbar'ton,  a  post-township  of  Merrimack  co.,  N.  H. 
It  has  manufactures  of  lumber.  Pop.  778. 

I)  line 'an,  a  post-twp.  of  Monroe  co.,  Ark.    Pop.  1334. 

Duncan,  a  township  of  Mercer  co.,  111.     Pop.  974. 

Duncan,  a  township  of  Cheboygan  co.,  Mich.     P.  S31. 

Duncan,  a  township  of  Sullivan  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1064. 

Duncan  (AnAM),  VISCOUNT  DUNCAN  OF  CAMPERDOWN, 
a  British  admiral,  born  at  Dundee  July  1,  1731.  He  en- 
tered the  navy  in  1746,  and  became  a  post-captain  in  1761. 
In  1789  he  obtained  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue. 
With  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  a  fleet  in  the  North  Sea  in  1795,  and  waged  war 
against  the  Dutch.  Many  of  his  men  mutinied  and  de- 
serted in  1797,  but  finally  returned  to  their  duty.  He  de- 
feated the  Dutch  near  Camperdown  in  Oct.,  1797,  and  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  for  that  service.  Died  Aug.  4,  1804. 

Duncan  (JAMES),  an  American  officer,  born  in  Sept., 
1810,  at  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  graduated  at  West  Point  1834, 
and  inspector-general  U.  S.  A.  Jan.  26, 1849,  to  which  date 
he  served  in  the  artillery.  He  served  chiefly  at  seaboard 
posts  1834-45  ;  as  assistant  professor  at  the  Military  Acade- 
my 1855:  in  Florida  war  1855-56,  engaged  at  Camp  Izard 
(wounded)  and  Olaklikaha;  in  removing  Cherokees  to  the 
West  1838;  in  suppressing  Canada  border  disturbances 
1838-41;  in  the  military  occupation  of  Texas  1S45-46;  in 
the  war  with  Mexico  1846-48,  engaged  at  Palo  Alto  (brevet 


major),  Rcsaca  de  la  Palina  (brevet  lieutenant-colonel), 
Monterey  (brevet  colonel),  Vcra  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  Ama- 
zoque,  San  Antonio,  C'hurubusco,  Molino  del  Key,  Chupul- 
tepec,  and  the  city  of  Mexico ;  and  on  inspection  duties 
1849.  Died  July  3,  1849,  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  aged  thirty-six. 

GEORGE  W.  CULLU.V,  (7.  S.  Army. 

Duncan(  JAMES  HENRY),  LL.D.,  born  at  Havcrhill,  Mass., 
Dec.  5,  1793,  graduated  at  Phillips  (Exeter)  Academy  and 
Harvard  College  1812,  admitted  to  Essex  bar  1815,  and  en- 
tered upon  the  practice  of  law  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  where 
he  resided  till  his  death,  Feb.  8,  1868.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  general  court  1827-28,  1837-3S,  nnd 
1857;  member  of  governor's  council  1839-40;  from  1848 
to  1852  member  of  Congress  from  the  Essex  district,  Mass. ; 
for  many  years  chairman  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  a  trustee  of  Newton 
Theological  Institution,  and  a  fellow  of  Brown  University. 
He  was  active  and  influential  in  all  that  concerned  the  wel- 
fare of  his  town,  his  Church,  and  the  general  interests  of 
humanity. 

Duncan  (JOHNSON  K.),  a  general,  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1826,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1849.  He  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  Confederate  States  in  1861,  and 
took  command  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  on  the 
Mississippi  below  New  Orleans.  After  the  fleet  of  Farra- 
gut  had  passed  these  forts  Duncan  surrendered  them,  April 
29,  1862.  Died  in  Jan.,  1863. 

Duncan  (JOSEPH),  an  American  legislator,  born  in  Ken- 
tucky about  1790.  He  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  after 
which  he  removed  to  Illinois.  As  a  member  of  the  senate 
of  Illinois  he  originated  a  law  establishing  common  schools. 
He  was  chosen  a  member  of  Congress  in  1827,  and  governor 
of  Illinois  in  1834.  Died  Jan.  15,  1844. 

Duncan  (THOMAS),  A.  It.  A.,  a  Scottish  painter,  born  in 
Perthshire  in  1807.  He  painted  portraits  and  historical 
and  fancy  subjects  with  success.  He  was  elected  an  :tss<>- 
ciate  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  London  in  1843.  His  works 
are  mostly  illustrative  of  Scottish  history,  life,  and  charac- 
ter. Died  in  1845. 

Duncan  (WILLIAM  CECIL),  D.  D.,  was  born  in  New  York 
City  Jan.  24, 1824,  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1843, 
and  studied  at  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary.  He  was 
ordained  to  the  Baptist  ministry  in  1848.  He -was  for  some 
time  editor  of  the  "  South-western  Baptist  Chronicle,"  and 
for  three  years  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Louisiana.  During  his  pastorate  over  the  Coliseum 
place  Baptist  church,  New  Orleans,  he  was  compelled  ( 1 8(1 1 ) 
to  leave  the  South  for  a  considerable  time.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  several  volumes  of  religious  and  denominational 
literature.  Died  May  1,  1864. 

Duncan  and  Hinton  Creek,  a  township  of  Cleavc- 
land  co.,  N.  C.  Pop.  1242. 

Duncan'non,  a  post-village  of  Penn  township,  Perry 
co.,  Pa.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  on  the 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  16  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Harrisburg.  It 
has  important  iron-works  and  one  weekly  newspaper. 

Dun'cansby  Head  (anc.  Ilmibinm),  a  promontory 
forming  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  Scotland  and  of  Caithness, 
is  li  miles  E.  of  John  o'  Groat's  House;  lat.  58°  40'  N., 
Ion.  3°  8'  W. 

Dun'can's  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Rutherford  co., 
N.  C.  Pop.  999. 

Dun'ciad,  The,  a  keen  poetical  satire,  written  by 
Alexander  Pope,  and  published  complete  in  four  books 
(1742).  It  is  a  fierce  onslaught  on  his  numerous  detractors, 
who  have  thereby  obtained  an  unenviable  immortality. 

Dunck'er  (MAXIMILIAN  WOLFGANG),  a  German  histo- 
rian, born  in  Berlin  in  1812.  He  became  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Halle  in  1842,  a  member  of  the  German  national  as- 
sembly in  1848,  professor  at  Tubingen  in  1857,  and  received 
an  appointment  in  the  Prussian  ministry  in  1861.  Among 
his  works  are  "Origines  Germanicse  "  (1840)  and  a  "  His- 
tory of  Antiquity  "  (1852).  • 

Dun'combe  (THOMAS  SLINGSBY),  an  English  radical, 
born  in  1797,  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1826.  He  repre- 
sented Finsbury  from  1834  to  1861,  advocated  the  vote  by 
ballot,  extension  of  suffrage,  and  other  reforms.  He  was 
a  witty,  fluent,  and  popular  speaker.  He  made  in  1858  a 
motion  which  resulted  in  the  relief  of  the  Jews  from  politi- 
cal disabilities.  Died  Nov.  13, 1861. 

Dun'dafl',  a  post-borough  of  Clifford  township,  Susque- 
hanna co.,  Pa.  Pop.  187. 

Dundalk',  a  seaport-town  of  Ireland,  the  capital  of 
the  county  of  Louth,  is  at  the  mouth  of  Castleton  River 
and  on  Dundalk  Bay,  50  miles  N.  of  Dublin,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  has  a  safe  harbor,  which 
admits  vessels  drawing  sixteen  feet  of  water.  The  chief 
articles  of  export  are  linen,  timber,  iron,  dairy  products, 
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and  live-stock.  Hern  are  manufacture!  or  soap,  ping, 
leather,  starch,  cli1.  Kdward  liruc.c  took  Dundalk  in  i:!l.i, 
:nnl  In-lit  Ins  cuiirt  here,  until  In-  »a.-  kill.-il  in  1318.  Pop. 

in  1*71,  I  H.V.I:;. 

DiilHhis,',  >i  county  in  Ontario,  Dominion  of  Canada,  is 
lionniled  on  tin-  S.  I-!.  I'V  tin-  river  Si.   Lawrence,  ami  intcr- 
.1  by  the  Urand  Trunk  I!.  It.      Pup.  in    I-*7I,  IS, 777. 

(•Hildas,  u  |io-l  town  lit'  \Vcnlnoi  Hi  ci>.,  Ullturiu,  Do- 
iiuiii'iii  tit'  ( 'ana-la,  i-  at  ill'-  \V.  i-uii  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  at 
(In-  head  of  tin-  liesjardins  Canal,  on  tin-  tin-at  \\csleni 
K.  U.,  7  miles  \V.  of  Ihtinilton.  It  has  one  weekly  neu>- 
paper,  and  nianufarl  in '  >  of  machinery,  axes,  coniK.-,  uoo! 
li  u-.  OMtlOffl,  .-'i.ip,  i-Ii'.  It  has  many  tiuu  buildings.  Pop. 
in  1*71,  8135. 

Dundas  (  HKNHV),  VIUKII  NT  MKI.VILI.E,  a  Scottish  law- 
yer suiil  statesman,  born  about  1741  of  a  family  distin- 
guished for  forensic  ability  through  several  u'enei 
[In-  .-on  of  KOBKIIT  111  \li\s,  Lord  A  r  nisi  on  I  Ills.",  17. 'ill),  who 
was  lord  advocate  of  Scotland  (1720-25),  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  17ii.'!.  He  became  lord  advocate  of  Scotland  in 
1775,  and  a  nicml'cr  of  Parliament,  in  which  ho  promoted 
the  war  against  the  U.  S.  Ho  joined  the  party  of  Pitt,  who 
appointed  him  president  of  the  board  of  control  in  1784, 
after  which  ho  was  a  constant  supporter  of  that  minister. 
In  1791  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  the  home 
department,  and  in  171U  he  became  secretary  at  war.  He 
re-i^'ned  in  1801,  received  the  title  of  Viscount  Melville  in 
I  *H"_',  and  was  appointed  tirst  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  1  *n  I. 
In  l*n.">  he  was  impeached  for  malversation,  but  he  was 
!i".[uilled  by  the  Pcer.i.  l)ied  .MayU'7.  1*11.— His  eon, 
AiiMiu.u.  KiriiAitn  S  ICMIKKS  III  MI  is.  born  April  1 1.  1. *(!'.', 
commanded  a  fleet  in  the  llaltic  in  1-Yli.,  1855,  which  bom- 
bardcd  Sweal»or:r.  Hied  June  '.'>,  ISI11. 

Dundas  (Sir  .1  un:s  \Vim-i. i:v  l'i:i\s),  a  liritish  admi- 
ral, born  Dec.  1.  17*-'.  He  comnianili-d  il  Heel  in  tile  lilaek 

Sea  in  ISj I,  during  the  war  against  Russia.  Died  (let.  :;. 
ISllL'. 

Diinilas*  Strait,  Northern  Australia,  separates  Mel- 
ville Island  from  Coburg  Peninsula,  and  i.-  I*  inilrs  wide. 

Dundee' [Lat.  Timlumim],  a  royal  burgh  and  scape. rt 
of  Scotland,  in  tho  county  of  Forfar,  is  finely  situated  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  wide  estuary  of  tho  Tay,  10  miles  from 
tin-  sea  and  50  miles  by  water  N.  N.  E.  of  Edinburgh  ;  lat. 
50°  27'  3G"  X.,  Ion.  2°  57'  45"  W.  The  principal  public 
edifices  are  the  royal  exchange,  opened  in  1850  ;  tho  corn 
exchange;  St.  Paul's  church,  with  a  tower  and  spire  217 
feet  high;  the  infirmary  uud  town-hall.  Hero  is  a  remark- 
able tower  156  feet  high,  built  in  the  twelfth  century,  to 
which  three  parochial  churches  under  one  roof  have  been 
annexed.  Dundee  has  a  theatre,  a  public  library,  and  an 
asylum  for  the  insane.  It  is  tho  chief  seat  in  (i  re.n  Brit- 
ain of  tho  manufacture  of  coarse  linen  fabrics — namely, 
osnaburgs,  sheetings,  ducks,  dowlas,  drills,  and  canvas. 
It  has  also  manufactures  of  jute,  confectionery,  and  ma- 
chinery. Tho  annual  value  of  the  flax,  hemp,  and  jute 
manufactures  of  Dundee  is  about  £.1,000,000.  Dundee  haa 
an  excellent  harbor/I  and  extensive  docks  which  cost 
£600,000.  It  isconncctcd  with  Edinburgh  by  a  railway,  tho 
passengers  of  which  cross  tho  Friths,  of  Tay  and  Forth  by 
large  steamboats.  Here  are  a  number  of  shipbuilding 
yards.  Pop.  in  1871,  I  is, 1171. 

Dundee,  a  post-village  of  Kane  CO.,  111.,  on  Fox  Hiver. 
48  miles  by  railroad  W.  N.  W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  of  Dun- 
dee township,  21)79. 

Dundee,  a  post-township  of  Monroe  co.,  Mich.  It  has 
four  churches,  two  schools,  and  one  newspaper,  a  hank,  one 
paper  and  two  planing  mills.  Pop.  2884. 

JOHN  CIIKKVKH,  I'm.  "  ENTKUI-IIISK." 

Dundee,  a  post-village  of  Starkey  township,  Yatcs  co., 
N.  Y.,  about  if  miles  from  Watkins  and  :!2  miles  X.  by  W. 
from  Klinira.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper,  four  churches, 
a  bank,  an  academy,  two  furnaces,  mills,  etc.  Pop.  7:in. 

J.  M.  WrsroTT,   Hi'.  "  Knonji." 

l)llli(l<in  .'lid,  K.UU.SOK  i  li'.ii'.n.  P.aronsCoehrancI Scot- 
land, 1047). — THOMAS  BAUMKS  COCIIUANK.  eleventh  earl, 
born  April  IS,  181-1,  succeeded  his  father  in  Isiili. 

Dundonnld  (THOMAS  C'orhranc).  TKXTII  KAHL  OP, 
an  able  British  admiral,  born  Jlcc.  I  1.  177.'»,  was  a  son  of 
the  ninth  earl,  lie  entered  the  navy  in  1  7uo,  captured  many 
pri/es  from  the  Flench,  and  became  a  post -captain  in  1  sn[ . 
In  April.  ISii'.i.  he  «  i  nil  "led  for  the  daring  and  perilous 
service  of  burning  tho  French  fleet  in  l!asi|uc  Koads.  and 
he  successfully  performed  that  exploit.  Before  this  date  lie 
had  been  elected  to  Parliament  by  the  Whig  voters  of  West- 
minster. In  l-*l  1  he  was  accused  of  complicity  in  fraudu- 
lent stock-jobbing  transact  ion-,  and  of  >jircadini;  a  false 
rumor  of  the  fall  of  Napoleon  to  raise  the  price  of  stock-. 
He  was  unjustly  convicted,  fined  iilOOII.  dismissed  from  the 
service,  nnd  imprisoned.  His  constituents  re-elected  him 
90 


ir  in 
House.     He  commanded   the  fleet  of  chili  i  I  ~1*-1''J),  and 

lou^lil     foj-    tin-     tiicck.s    au'ain.-t    Turkey    in     1SJ7.       II 

ceciled  to  the  earldom  in  !*:;!.  was  re-tured  to  his  rank  in 
the  navy  in  Is:;:;,  and  was  appointed  a  viue-aduiirul  ill  1*11. 
He  died  Oct.  30,  I 

Dune  [from  Aug. -Sax.  dilii,  a  "hill"],  the  name  given 
to  low  mounds  of  movable  sand  found  on  sea  coasts.  They 
are  formed  by  deposits  of  line  snnd  borne  forward  by  tho 
wind  till  it  is  obstructed  by  large  stones  or  other  ohst 
around  which  it  accumulates.  Dunes  often  cause  great 
damage  by  their  inroads  upon  the  country,  the  department 
of  Landes  in  France  having  been  nearly  overwhelmed  by 
:  them.  The  annual  inland  progress  of  the  sand  is  estimated 
at  seventy-two  feet.  Trees  and  shrubs  planted  close  to- 
gether have  been  found  to  bo  tbc  best  protection  against 
tho  encroachments  of  the  dunes.  Dunes  absorb  and  retain 

n h  water  from  precipitation.    The  water  from  the  dunes 

on  the  North  Sea  coast  is  brought  by  aqueducts  into  the 
interior,  and  the  best  water  used  at  Amsterdam  comes  from 
this  source.  (See  DOWN.) 

Duncd'in,  a  seaport-town  of  Xew  Zealand,  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Otago,  is  on  the  S.  E.  coast  of  the  Middle 
Isle;  lat.  45° 50'  S.,  Ion.  170°  3d'  K.  It  was  founded  in  1848, 
since  when  it  has  increased  rapidly.  It  is  the  scat  of  an  An- 
glican bishop.  The  chief  export  is  wool.  Pop.  14,847. 

Dunel'len,  a  post-village  of  Piscataway  township,  Mid- 
dlesex , .\.  .].,  on  the  Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey,  14 

miles  S.  W.  of  Elizabeth. 

Dunfcrm'line,  a  handsome  royal  burgh  of  Scotland, 
in  Fifeshire,  is  on  a  long  ridge  3  miles  from  the  Frith  of 
Forth  and  15  miles  N.  W.  of  Edinburgh.  It  derives  its 
prosperity  chiefly  from  manufactures  of  linen,  cotton, 
worsted,  iron,  etc.,  and  is  said  to  bo  unrivalled  by  any 
liritish  town  in  tbc  manufacture  of  damask  linen.  II-  n 
are  also  several  iron-foundries,  collieries,  dye-works,  and 
l.h  aching-works.  Ilunfermline  was  a  town  as  early  as  1100 
A.  D.  -Malcolm  Canmoro  founded  here  about  1080  a  Bene- 
dictine abbey,  of  which  some  ruins  arc  still  visible.  Here 
was  also  a  regal  palace  of  the  Stuarts,  now  ruined.  Robert 
Bruce  was  buried  at  Dunfermlinc.  Pop.  in  1871,  14,958. 

Dun'fish,  in  the  U.  S.  a  name  given  to  codfish  cured 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  them  a  "  dun  "  color.  Fish  for 
"dunning"  are  caught  in  February  or  in  early  spring. 
The  fish  are  taken  in  deep  water,  are  split  and  incompletely 
salted,  then  laid  in  a  pile  for  two  or  three  months  in  a  dark 
place,  and  covered  with  salt  hay,  eel-grass,  etc.,  and  pressed 
by  some  weight.  They  are  then  uncovered  and  closely 
packed  for  several  months,  when  they  arc  ready  for  use. 
They  acquire  a  peculiar  flavor,  which  is  greatly  liked  by 
many.  The  Isles  of  Shoals  I  Me.  and  N.  11.)  are  a  princi- 
pal seat  of  this  method  of  curing. 

Dungar'van,  a  seaport  and  bathing-place  of  Ireland, 

in  the  county  of  Waterford,  is  on  Dungarvan  Bay,  40  miles 

E.  N.  E.  of  Cork.     Its  harbor  admits  only  small  vessels. 

I  It  has  three  convents,  and  an  old  castle  now  used  as  a  bar- 

i  rack.     Pop.  in  1871,  7700. 

Dung  Beetle,  a  name  given  to  many  coleopterous 
insects  of  the  family  Searaba'idu'  and  of  the  genera  Cuprii, 
I'hnueut,  Aphodiui,  Qeotrupa,  liolbocerut,  Tms,  and  others. 
Some  of  these  insects  enclose  their  eggs  in  pellets  or  globes 
of  manure.  There  are  many  species  in  America,  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  The  sacred  scarabseus  of  the  Egyptians 
was  a  true  dung  beetle,  the  Ateuchu*  sneer  of  the  Old  n  orld. 
Dun'geon  (originally  DONJON,  which  see),  a  prison;  • 
dark  and  subterraneous  cell  or  place  of  confinement. 

Dnng'lison  (ROBLKY),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  was  born  at  Kes- 
wick,  England,  Jan.  4,  1798,  received  his  medical  educa- 
tion at  London  and  Erlangen,  was  professor  of  medicine  in 
the  University  of  Virginia  (1824-33),  of  therapeutics  in  the 
University  of  Maryland  (1833-36),  and  of  tho  institutes 
of   lui-dieine  (1836-08)  in  the  Jefferson   Medical  < '<•'. 
Philadelphia.    He  published  about  twenty  volun 
which  are  "Human  Physiology"  (1832),  a  "  Medical  Dic- 
tionary "  (1S33),  a  work  of  vast  erudition  and  great  value, 
"Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica"  (1836),  and  a  dic- 
tionary for  the  blind.     Died  April  1,  1869. 
Dnn'ham,  a  township  of  McIIenry  co..  III.     Pop.  999. 
Dunham,  a  post-township  of  Washington  co.,  0.  P.  755. 
Duu'kard,  a  post-township  of  Greene  oo.,  Pa.  P.  l.il'n. 
Dnnkeld',  a  small  town  of  Scotland,  in  Perthshire,  is 
on  the  Tay,  15  miles  X.  X.  W.  of  Perth.     It  is  in  a  \  ale  en- 
closed by  mountains.     A  cathedral  was  built  here  in   1 
several  centuries   after  the  foundation  of  Dunkeld,  which 
became  the  scat  of  a  bishop  in  1127.     Here  is  the  man- 
sion of  the  duke  of  Athole.  with  the  largest  and  finest  park 
in  Scotland,  including  twenty  square  miles  of  larch  woods. 
Punk'ors,  Dunk'ards,  or  Tunk'crs  [from  the  Oer. 
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tunken,  to  "  dip  "],  a  sect  of  German  American  Baptists, 
called  by  themselves  Brethren,  said  to  have  been  founded 
at  Schwarzenau  in  Westphalia  by  one  Alexander  Mack  in 
1708,  and  named  from  their  manner  of  baptism  by  trine  im- 
mersion of  believers.  Having  been  driven  from  Germany 
by  persecution  between  1719  and  1729,  they  settled  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  subsequently  iu  Ohio,  Indiana,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  several  other  States.  Their  doctrines  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Mennonites,  and  in  the  simplicity 
of  their  dress  and  speech  they  somewhat  resemble  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  They  use  the  kiss  of  charity,  love-feasts, 
feet-washing,  laying  on  of  hands,  anointing  with  oil,  etc. 
They  have  bishops,  elders,  teachers,  and  deacons.  They 
condemn  war  and  will  not  engage  in  lawsuits.  They  hold 
an  annual  meeting  about  Whitsuntide,  which  is  attended 
by  the  bishops,  teachers,  and  representatives  chosen  by 
the  congregations.  The  belief  in  universal  redemption, 
though  not  an  article  of  faith,  is  commonly  held  by 
them.  They  are  opposed  to  statistics, 
which  they  believe  to  savor  of  pride,  and 
trustworthy  statements  of  their  number 
can,  therefore,  not  be  given.  The  entire 
population  connected  with  the  denomina- 
tion is  estimated  at  about  100,000.  They 
have  a  monthly  publication  called  the 
"  Gospel  Visitor."  From  the  Dunkers  as 
a  sect  must  be  distinguished  the  Seventh- 
Day  Dunkers,  commonly  called  GERMAN 
SEVENTH-DAY  BAPTISTS  (which  see),  who 
are  sometimes  confounded  with  them. 

Dun'kirk  [Fr.  VunkerqHe],  a  fortified 
seaport-town  in  the  extreme  northern  part 
of  France,  is  in  the  department  of  Nord, 
and  on    the   Strait   of  Dover,  about   40 
miles  N.  W.  of  Lille  and  46  miles  E.  of 
Dover;  lat.  51°  3'  N.,  Ion.  2°  22'  E.     It 
is  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Railway 
du  Nord.     It  is  well  built,  with  wide  and 
well-paved  streets,  and  is  defended  by  a 
citadel   and   ramparts.      The    harbor    is 
shallow,  but  the  roadstead  is  largo  and 
safe.     Dunkirk  has  several  fine  churches, 
a  college,  a  theatre,  a  public  library,  and 
a  town-hall ;  also  manufactures  of  soap, 
starch,  cordage,  and  leather,  with  metal- 
foundries   and    shipbuilding    yards.      It 
became  a  free  port  in  1826,  since  which  it  has  an  active 
trade  in  wines,  liqueurs,  etc.     A  church   is   said  to  have 
been  built  here  in  the  seventh  century  among  the  sandhills 
or  dunes,  and  hence  its  name,  which  signifies  "church  of 
the  dunes."     Dunkirk  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1658, 
but  was  sold  to  the  French  king  by   Charles  II.  in  1662. 
Pop.  33,083. 

Dunkirk,  a  post-village  and  port  of  entry  of  Chau- 
tauqua  co.,  N.  Y.,  is  on  Lake  Erie  and  on  the  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Southern  R.  R.,  40  miles  S.  W.  of  Buffalo. 
It  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  Erie  R.  R.,  which  connects 
it  with  New  York  City,  459  miles  distant,  and  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  Dunkirk  Allcghany  Valley  and  Pittsburg 
R.  R.  It  has  a  good  harbor  and  an  advantageous  position 
for  trade.  It  has  two  banks,  locomotive-works  employing 
600  men,  a  foundry,  a  coal  and  grain  elevator,  and  various 
mills  and  factories.  The  village  is  lighted  by  gas,  and 
supplied  with  water  from  Lake  Erie  by  the  Holly  system, 
and  has  nine  churches,  a  horse  railroad,  an  orphan  asylum, 
an  opera-house,  a  library  and  free  reading-room,  etc.  Two 
weekly  newspapers  are  published  here.  Pop.  5231 ;  of  Dun- 
kirk township,  6912. 

MONROE  T.  GUSHING,  ED.  "ADVERTISER  AND  UNION." 
Dunkirk,  a  post-village  of  Blanchard  township,  Har- 
din  co.,  0.,  on  the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  R., 
84  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Dunkirk,  a  post-township  of  Dane  co.,  Wis.     P.  2179. 
Dunk'lin,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  Missouri.     Area, 
525  square  miles.     It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  St. 
Francis  River.     The  surface  is  nearly  level ;    the  soil   is 
fertile,  but  partly  subject  to  inundation.     Grain,  tobacco, 
and  wool  are  raised.     Capital,  Kcnnett.     Pop.  5982. 
Dunklin,  a  township  of  Greenville  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1457. 
Dunlap,  a  post-village   of  Harrison  co.,  la.,  on  the 
Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.    It  has  one  weekly  news- 
paper.    It  is  a  nourishing   place,  with  an  active  trade. 

L.  F.  COOK,  ED.  AND  PROP.  "  REPORTER." 

Dunlap,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Sequatchie  co.,  Tcnn., 

on  the  Sequatchie  River,  about  94  miles  S.  E.  of  Nashville. 

Dunlap  (WILLIAM),  an  American  painter  and  writer, 

born   at  Perth  Amboy,  X.  J..  Feb.  19,  1766.     Among  his 

paintings   are  ''Christ  Rejected"  (1S21)   and  "Calvary" 

(1828).     He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a  "  Life  of  Charles 


Brockden  Brown"  (1827),  "History  of  the  Rise  and  Pro- 
gress of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  the  U.S."  (1834),  and  a 
'•  History  of  the  American  Theatre"  (1833).  Died  Sept. 
28,  1839. 

Dunleitk',  a  city  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  111.,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  opposite  Dubuque,  and  16  miles  N.  W.  of 
Galena,  at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  State.  It  is  on  the  Illi- 
nois Central  R.  R.,  which  here  crosses  the  Mississippi  by  a 
noble  bridge.  The  town  has  manufactures  of  machinery, 
castings,  agricultural  implements,  beer,  etc.,  and  has  a  trade 
in  grain.  Pop.  including  Dunleith  township,  1352. 

Duu-Ie-Roi,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Cher, 
16  miles  S.  E.  of  Bourges.  It  is  an  iron-mining  district. 
Pop.  5454. 

Dun'lin,  called  also  Sea  Snipe  and  Oxbird  ( Trinya 
raridliilin),  is  a  species  of  sandpiper  found  in  most  parts 
of  North  America  and  Europe.  It  is  eight  inches  long,  of 


Dunlin. 

a  black,  rufous,  and  gray  color  on  the  back,  and  black  and 
white  beneath.  Audubon  calls  it  the  red-backed  sand- 
piper (Trinf/a  atpina). 

Dun'more,  a  post-borough  of  Luzcrne  co.,  Pa.,  2 
miles  N.  E.  of  Scranton.  It  derives  its  prosperity  chiefly 
from  coal-mines  which  are  worked  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
4311. 

Dunmore,  EARLS  OF  (1686),  Viscounts  Fincastle  and 
Lords  Murray  (Scotland,  1686),  Barons  Dunmore  (United 
Kingdom,  1831).— CHARLES  Anoi.i'm  s  MI-RIIAY,  seventh 
earl,  born  Mar.  24,  1841,  succeeded  fcis  father  in  1845. 

Dunn,  a  county  in  the  W.  of  Wisconsin.  Area,  864 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Red  Cedar  River, 
which  enters  the  Chippcwa  River  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  county.  The  surface  is  diversified  by  forests  and 
prairies  j  the  soil  is  productive.  Lumber,  dairy  products, 
grain,  wool,  find  hay  are  the  staples.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  West  Wisconsin  R.  R.  Capital,  Menomonee.  Pop. 
9488. 

Dunn,  a  township  of  Dane  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1172. 

Dunn,  a  township  of  Dunn  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  990. 

Dun'nage  [etymology  uncertain],  on  shipboard,  the 
name  given  to  the  loose  wood,  fagots,  and  rubbish  placed 
on  the  bottom  of  the  hold  to  raise  the  cargo,  either  to  keep 
it  dry  or  to  keep  the  ship  in  trim. 

Dnn'net  Head,  a  rocky  peninsula  of  Scotland,  100  to 
600  feet  high,  in  Caithness,  is  the  most  northern  point  of 
Great  Britain.  Here  is  a  lighthouse  340  feet  above  the  sea. 

Dlin'ning  (Jons),  LORD  ASHBFRTON,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish lawyer,  born  at  Ashburton  Oct.  18,  1731.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1756,  was  appointed  solicitor-general 
in  1767,  and  became  a  Whig  member  of  Parliament  in 
1768.  He  was  a  witty  and  sarcastic  speaker,  and  stood  in 
the  foremost  rank  among  English  advocates.  He  married 
Elizabeth  Baring  in  1780,  and  received  the  title  of  Baron 
Ashburton  in  1782.  Died  Aug.  18,  1783. 

Dunn's,  a  township  of  Tuscaloosa  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  556. 

Dunn's,  a  township  of  Franklin  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  838. 

Dunn's  Rock,  a  post-township  of  Transylvania  co., 
N.  C.  Pop.  420. 

Dunii'villc,  a  post-village  of  Monck  co.,  Ontario,  Can- 
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ada,  is  on  Grand  River  and  the  Grand  Trunk  R.  R.,  38 
miles  XV.  of  Buffalo.  One  weekly  newspaper  i-  published 
here.  Sleiimboals  can  a-c.-nd  the  river  from  Lake  Krie  to 
this  place,  ulnch  has  a  large  trade,  a  fine  water-power, 
and  considerable  manufactures.  Pop.  1452. 

Dunra'vcii  .-mil  Mount  Karl,  EARLS  OF  (1822),  Vis- 
counts Mount  Karl  I  IMi.  >,  \  i-coiints  Adaro  (1822),  Barons 
Ailarc  (Ireland,  IS(IO),  Karons  Kenry  (United  Kingdom, 
istlii),  and  baron, -is  '17*1  !.—  X\'IMIIIAM  THOMAS  WIMMIAM 
QISIN,  fourth  earl,  born  Feb.  1-',  1SI1,  succe.-ded  bis  father 
in  1871. 

Duns  Sco'tus  (JOHN),  siirnamed  THK  SUBTLE  DIKTOR, 

a  celebrated  tl Ionian  and  scholastic  philosopher,  was 

born  about  ILV....  lie  is  claimed  as  their  countryman  by 
tho  Scots,  the  Knglish.  and  tho  Irish.  He  was  of  gentle 
blood,  studied  at  Oxford,  became  a  Franciscan  friar,  and 
in  l:;n|  professor  of  theology  at  that  place.  In  l::ul  be 
removed  to  Paris,  where  he  taught  theology  with  great  dis- 
tinction. He  wrote  many  works  on  theology  and  meta- 
physics, and  was  a  realist  in  philosophy.  He  opposed  the 
teachings  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  tried  to  identify  their 
consequences  with  Averroism,  which  denied  individual  im- 
mortality and  the  freedom  of  the  will.  Ho  held  that  the 
faculties  of  the  soul  are  not  subjectively  distinct  from  each 
other.  In  theology  be  faviired  the  doctrine  of  the  immac- 
ulate conception  <>f  the  Virgin  Mary.  He  was  the  founder 
of  a  school  called  Scotists,  who  maintained  for  several  cen- 
turies a  controversy  with  the  Thomists  (f.  e.  the  disciples 
of  Aquinas).  He  died  at  Cologne  in  1308. 

Dun'stable,a  township  and  post-village  of  Middlesex 
co..  Mass.  Uimstalilc  Station  is  on  tho  Boston  Lowell  and 
Nashua  K.  R.,  33  miles  .V  \V.  of  Boston.  Pop.  471. 

Dunstable,  a  township  of  Clinton  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  515. 

Diin'stuii,  SAINT,  an  English  prelate,  born  at  Glaston- 
bury  in  925  A.  D.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  abili- 
ties, and  gained  renown  by  his  ascetic  piety.  Ho  acquired 
the  favor  of  Edreil.  who  began  to  reign  in  946  A.  D.,  and 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  government  during  his 
reign,  lie  was  banished  by  Edwy,  but  obtained  the  chief 
power  under  Edgar,  who  became  king  in  959,  and  ap- 
pointed Dunstan  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Dunstan  pro- 
moted the  papa  I  supremacy,  enriched  and  exalted  the  monks, 
and  compelled  the  clergy  to  practise  celibacy.  Ho  was  de- 
prived of  power  on  tho  accession  of  Ethclred  in  978.  Died 
May  19,  988  A.  D. 

Hun's! IT  (HENRY),  tho  first  president  of  Harrard  Col- 
lege, was  born  in  Lancashire,  England,  and  educated  at 
Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  He  came  to  New  England 
in  1610,  and  entered  upon  his  presidency  Aug.  27th  of  that 
year.  In  1654  he  was  compelled  to  resign,  in  consequence 
of  having  boruo  public  testimony  against  the  baptism  of 
infant?,  for  which  offence  ho  was  afterwards  tried  by  a  jury 
and  placed  under  bonds.  Still  later,  ho  was  again  pre- 
sented by  the  grand  jury  for  neglect  to  have  one  of  his  onil- 
dren  baptized.  He  was  esteemed  for  learning  and  piety. 
Ho  assisted  in  tho  preparation  of  the  "  New  England 
Psalm-book"  (1640).  Died  at  Scituate,  Mass.,  Feb.  27, 
1659.  (Seo  "Lifoof  Dunster,"  by  J.  CHAPLIN,  D.  D.,  1872.) 

Dun'ton  (Jons),  an  eccentric  English  writer  and  dis- 
senter, born  at  Graffham  May  4, 1659.  He  opened  a  book-  I 
store  in  London  about  1685.  but  failed  in  business.  Ho 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  "  Tho  Athenian  Mercury"  (20 
vols.,  1690-96),  tho  "Dublin  Scuffle"  (1699),  and  "Tho  Life 
and  Errors  of  John  Dunton,  with  the  Lives  and  Characters 
of  a  Thousand  Persons,"  containing  an  account  of  a  visit  I,. 
Boston  and  Salem,  and  sketches  of  ministers  and  prominent 
citizens  of  New  England  in  1685  (1705;  new  ed.  1818). 
Died  in  KM.'i. 

Duinvody  I  SAMUEL),  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  South,  born  in  Pennsylvania  Aug.  3,  17SO.  Ho 
was  forty-eight  years  a  minister  in  the  South  Carolina  Con- 
ference, which  extended  into  North  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
1  le  was  a  bold  pioneer  of  Methodism,  a  powerful  eontrm  ert- 
ist,  an  original  thinker,  and  a  successful  preacher.  Ho  or- 
ganized the  first  Methodist  church  in  Savannah,  Ga.,in  1807. 
He  died  in  South  Carolina  July  8, 1854.  T.O.Si  MMI:T-. 

Duodecimals  [from  the  Lat.  duodecim,  "twelve"], 
called  also  Cross-Multiplication,  is  the  name  given  to 
a  method  by  which  the  area  of  a  rectangular  surface  is  cal- 
culated when  tho  length  and  breadth  are  stated  in  feet, 
inches,  and  lines.  It  is  principally  used  by  artificers  in 
finding  the  contents  of  their  work.  The  operation  is  per- 
formed by  substituting  tho  duodecimal  scale  of  notation  for 
the  decimal. 

The  DUODECIMAL  SIM  r  is  the  scale  of  notation  obtained 
by  the  division  of  unity  into  twelve  equal  parts.  Compu- 
tation in  this  manner  has  some  advantages,  as  12  may  be 
divided  into  so  many  equal  parts — viz.  2,  3,  4,  and  6;  but 


the  decimal  scale,  which  coincides  with  our  system  of  nota- 
tion, is  now  universally  preferred. 

Duodecimo  [from  the  l.at.  (/>...,/.,  ,'«i.  "  twelve"],  a 
term  signifying  "  twelfth,"  is  applied  to  a  book  when  every 
I  icing  six  times  folded  forms  twelve  loaves.    It  is  usu- 
ally ubbrev  inted  into  12mo. 

Duodc'num  [from  the  Lat.  </IK.'/.M>,  "twelve,"  be 
it  is  about  twelve  finger-breadths  long  in  man],  that 
part  of  the  small  intestine  which  is  nearest  tho  stomarh. 
In  man  it  is  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length.  It  is  the  «  ide-t, 
shortest,  and  most  fixed  part  of  the  small  intestine,  having 
no  mesentery.  It  is  somewhat  horseshoe-like  in  form,  tin 
convexity  to  tho  right.  It  receives  the  secretions  of  the 
liver  and  the  pancreas.  Its  muscular  fibres  aro  more  nu- 
merous than  in  the  rest  of  the  small  intestine. 

Du  Page,  a  county  in  the  N.  K.  of  Illinois.  Area,  340 
square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  tho  branches  of  the  Du 
Page  River.  The  surface  is  nearly  level ;  the  soil  is  fertile. 
Cattle,  grain,  wool,  hay,  and  dairy  products  are  the  staples. 
The  most  numerous  manufactories  are  those  of  carriages. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quiucy 
K.  K.  and  the  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.  Capital, 
Wheaton.  Pop.  16,685. 

Do  Page,  a  post-township  of  Will  co.,  111.     Pop.  1118. 

Dnpanlonp  ( FELIX  ANTOINK  Pim.iBF.nT),  a  French 
lollop,  born  at  Saint-Felix,  in  Savoy,  Jan. 3, 1802.  'He  be- 
came bishop  of  Orleans  in  1849,  and  was  admitted  into  tho 
French  Academy  in  1854.  Ho  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
a  popular  treatise  on  education  (3  vols.,  1855-57).  In  1871 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly.  He 
was  nominated  archbishop  of  Paris  in  1871,  but  declined 
that  office. 

Duperre  (Vicron  Guv),  BARON,  a  French  admiral,  born 
at  La  Rochclle  Feb.  20, 1775.  He  gained  the  rank  of  vice- 
admiral  in  1826,  and  commanded  the  fleet  which  aided  tho 
army  to  conquer  Algiers  in  1830,  and  was  made  admiral. 
Died  Nov.  2,  1846. 

Duperrey  (Louis  ISIDORE),  a  French  navigator  and 
hydrographcr,  born  in  Paris  in  1786.  Ho  conducted  an 
exploring  expedition  in  1822  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
He  surveyed  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand  and  parts  of  Aus- 
tralia, returned  in  1825,  and  published  a  "  Voyage  Hound 
the  World  in  the  Corvette  La  Coquillo"  (1826-30). 

Dupetit-Thonaro  (ABEL  AI-BF.RT),  a  French  admiral, 
born  Aug.  3,  1793,  was  the  son  of  ABF.I,  AIHF.HT  DUI-F.TIT- 
Tnoi  Aiis,  captain  of  tho  ship  Le  Tonnant,  destroyed  in  the 
battle  of  Aboukir,  and  nephew  of  Louis  MARIE  AUBKRT 
DupETiT-TnouARS,  botanist  (born  Nov.  11,  1758,  died  in 
1831),  who  explored  the  botany  of  Africa,  Madagascar,  etc. 
He  was  appointed  commander  of  the  naval  forces  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  seized  the  island  of  Tahiti  in  1842,  but 
this  act  was  disavowed  by  his  government.  He  published 
a  "Voyage  Round  the  World"  (10  vols.,  1841-49).  Died 
Mar.  17,  1864. 

Dnpin  (  ANDRE  MARIE  JEAN  JACQUES),  a  French  lawyer 
and  statesman,  born  at  Varzy,  in  Nievre,  Feb.  1.178:!.  He 
gained  distinction  as  tho  advocate  of  Marshal  Xcy,  lieran- 
ger,  and  other  persons  tried  for  political  offences.  In  1826 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in 
which  he  acted  with  tho  liberals.  He  promoted  the  revo- 
lution of  1830  and  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe.  He  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  eight  times 
between  1832  and  1848,  and  was  admitted  into  the  French 
Academy  in  1832.  In  Feb.,  1848,  he  supported  tho  count 
of  Paris  as  the  successor  to  Louis  Philippe,  but  he  recog- 
nized tho  republic  which  was  then  formed.  Ho  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  was 
president  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  1849.  In  1857  he 
was  appointed  procurcur-g6n6ral  of  France.  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  "  Memoires  et  Plaiiloycrs  "  (20  vols., 
1806-30).  Died  Nov.  10,  1865. 

Dupiu  (FRANCOIS  PIERHF.  CHARLES),  BARON,  a.  French 
geometer,  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Varzy 
Oct.  6, 1784.  Ho  visited  England  in  1816,  and  published 
"Travels  in  Great  Britain  "(6 vols.,  1820-24).  He  b.  .• 
professor  of  mechanics  at  tho  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
Metiers  in  1810.  He  wrote  on  geometry  and  mechanics, 
and  did  much  to  advance  tho  useful  arts  and  improve  the 
condition  of  the  laboring  people.  In  the  legislature  his 
labors  were  extensive.  He  was  an  Orlcanist.  Died  Jan. 
18,  1873. 

Dnplain',  a  post-township  of  Clinton  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
1493. 

Dupleix  (JOSEPH),  MARQUIS,  a  French  governor,  born 
about  1695.  He  amassed  a  fortune  by  commercial  opera- 
tions in  India,  and  in  1742  was  appointed  governor  of  Pon- 
dicherry  and  all  the  French  possessions  in  India.  He 
formed  the  project  of  founding  a  European  empire  in  that 
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country,  and  soon  made  himself  master  of  the  Carnatic, 
partly  by  lighting  and  partly  by  political  intrigues.  He 
was  opposed  by  the  English  general  Clive,  who  defeated  the 
French  in  several  battles.  Duplrix  was  removed  from  the 
command  in  1754,  and  returned  to  France,  where  ho  died 
in  176:i. 

Duplicate  Ratio,  the  ratio  of  squares.  Thus,  the 
simple  ratio  of  2  to  4  is  f=  J;  the  duplicate  ratio  is  22:4a 

=  A  =  }• 

Du'plin,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  North  Carolina.  Area, 
600  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  North  Branch 
of  Cape  Fear  lliver.  The  surface  is  level  ;  the  soil  is  mostly 
sandy,  and  is  partly  covered  with  forests  of  pine.  Cotton, 
corn,  rice,  wool,  and  cattle  are  raised.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  R.  II.  Capital,  Kenansville. 
Pop.  15,542. 

Dupon'ceau  (PETER  S.),  LL.D.,  a  French  lawyer  and 
scholar,  born  in  the  island  of  KliC  June  .".,  17fiO.  He  emi- 
grated to  the  U.  S.  in  1777,  and  served  in  the  army  as  aide- 
de-camp  to  Baron  Steuben.  He  practised  law  in  Philadel- 
hia with  distinction,  and  was  president  of  the  American 
hilosophical  Society.  Ho  wrote  on  philosophy  and  other 
subjectd.  In  1838  he  published  a  work  on  Indian  lan- 
guages. Died  April  1,  1844. 

Dupon  t  '.  a  post-twp.  of  Waupacca  CO.,  Wis.    Pop.  150. 

l)n  lion  I  (HUSKY).     Sec  APPENDIX. 

Dupont  (IlKSUY  A.).     See  APPENDIX. 

Dupont  (PIERRE),  a  popular  French  song-writer,  born 
at  Lyons  April  2.1,  1821.  He  composed  the  words  anil  airs 
to  his  poems  at  the  same  time.  Among  his  works  are 
"  The  Two  Angels,"  a  poem  (1842),  "  Song  of  Bread,"  and 
"  Song  of  the  AVorkers."  Died  at  Lyons  July  25,  1870. 

Dn  Pont  (SAMUEL  FRANCIS),  U.  S.  N.,  born  of  French 
descent  Sept.  27,  1803,  at  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.,  entered  the 
navy  as  a  midshipman  Dec.  11),  1815,  became  a  lieutenant 
in  1826,  a  commander  in  1842,  a  captain  in  1855,  and  a 
rear-admiral  in  1862.  To  attempt  to  give,  within  the 
limits  assigned  in  this  volume  to  biography,  even  a  brief 
outline  of  the  services  of  one  whose  naval  life  of  fifty  years 
was  but  a  record  of  constant  and  continuous  devotion  to 
the  navy  and  the  country,  would  indeed  be  vain.  The 
writer  must  therefore  restrict  himself  to  saying  that  while 
in  command  of  the  Cyane  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mexico  dur- 
ing our  war  with  that  republic,  Du  Pont  added  to  a  name 
already  distinguished  a  reputation  for  ability,  sound  judg- 
ment, discreetness,  and  daring  which  all  his  after  service 
tended  greatly  to  strengthen  ;  so  that  when  the  first  act  of 
the  drama  of  the  civil  war  opened  with  the  fall  of  Fort 
Suinter,  Du  Pont  stood  prominently  forward,  by  the  side  of 
Farragnt  and  Foote,  as  one  to  whom  might  safely  be  en- 
trusted the  honor  and  welfare  of  his  country  in  this  her 
hour  of  need.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  government  had 
decided  "to  seize  and  occupy  one  or  more  important  points 
on  our  Southern  coast,"  it  confided  to  his  care  that  part  of 
the  joint  army  and  navy  expedition  organized  for  this  pur- 
pose, upon  which  the  success  of  the  whole  depended  ;  and 
when  he  unfurled  his  flag  from  the  masthead  of  the  Wabash, 
the  desk  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  was  filled  with  appli- 
cations from  officers  asking  to  servo  under  him  ;  for  all 
were  anxious  to  follow  whithersoever  Du  Pont  might  choose 
to  lead.  How  well  founded  their  confidence  the  result 
shows;  for  on  the  evening  of  the  ninth  day  after  sailing 
from  Hampton  Roads,  Du  Pont,  with  his  fleet  of  fifteen 
vessels,  was  in  possession  of  Port  Royal  Bay,  one  of  the 
finest  and  largest  harbors  of  the  South,  after  a  brilliant 
and  successful  engagement  of  four  hours  with  two  strong 
forts  splendidly  garrisoned  and  mounting  forty-three  guns, 
all  but  four  of  which  were  of  heavy  calibre.  He  now 
established  a  rigid  blockade  of  the  coast,  pushed  his  ves- 
sels into  almost  every  bay,  inlet,  and  river  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  and  Florida,  and  took  possession  of  several 
strong  places  which  served  as  p^hitu  d'appni  for  the  army. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1863,  at  3  p.  M.,  he  engaged  Fort 
Sumtcr  with  eight  iron-clads,  and,  not  having  silenced  the 
fort  at  4.30  p.  M.,  made  signal  then  "to  withdraw  from 
action,"  intending  to  renew  the  engagement  on  the  follow- 
ing morning;  but,  finding  that  many  of  his  vessels  were 
injured,  and  one,  the  Kcokuk,  sunk,  he  became  convinocil 
that  to  do  so  would  bo  "to  convert  failure  into  disaster," 
and  abandoned  his  design,  expressing  to  the  department 
his  opinion  that  Charleston  could  not  be  taken  "  by  a  purely 
naval  attack  "  —  a  judgment  that  the  events  of  the  next  two 
years  amply  vindicated  and  sustained.  In  July,  186.'!, 
being  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  South  Atlantic 
fleet,  he  returned  to  his  home,  where  he  died  on  the  23d  of 
June,  1865,  sincerely  regretted  by  the  whole  navy. 

A  thorough  seaman,  an  accomplished  officer,  a  Christian 
gentleman,  he  was  beloved  by  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him,  and  best  by  those  who  knew  him  best.  His  mind, 


like  his  stature,  was  above  that  of  ordinary  men,  his  person 
graceful  and  commanding,  his  countenance  handsome, 
thoughtful,  and  interesting;  and  "  in  looking  upon  him," 
as  Tacitus  says  of  the  wise  and  virtuous  Agrieola,  "you 
would  have  been  easily  convinced  that  he  was  a  good  man, 
and  you  would  have  been  willing  to  believe  him  a  great 
one."  FOXHALL  A.  PAHKKH,  U.  S.  N. 

l>n  pout  <le  1'Etang  (PIERRE),  a  French  general,  born 
at  Chabannais  July  14,  1765.  He  served  with  distinction 
at  Jena  (1806)  and  Friedland  (1807).  Having  obtained 
the  command  of  an  army  in  Spain,  ho  was  defeated  at 
Bavlen  in  June,  1808,  by  De  Castanos,  who  took  from  him 
18,000  prisoners.  For  this  ill-success  he  was  disgraced 
and  imprisoned.  Died  Feb.  16,  1838. 

Dupont  de  1'Eure  (JACQUES  CHARLES),  a  French 
judge  and  legislator,  born  in  1767.  Ho  was  liberal  in  poli- 
tics, and  represented  his  native  department  (L'Eure)  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  (1817-48).  He  was  chosen  president 
of  the  provisional  government  in  Feb.,  1848.  Died  in  1855. 

Dupont  Ue  Nemours  (PIERRE  SAMUEL),  a  French 
economist,  born  in  Paris  Dec.  14, 1739.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Assembly  in  1790,  and  of  the  Council 
of  Ancients  in  1795.  In  17U5  he  was  admitted  into  the  In- 
stitute. He  refused  to  take  office  under  Napoleon,  and 
emigrated  to  Delaware  in  1815.  He  wrote  several  treatises 
on  political  economy  and  natural  historv,  and  "  Philosophic 
de  1'Univers  "  (1796).  Died  Aug.  6,  1817. 

Dupre  (GIOVANNI),  an  Italian  sculptor,  born  at  Sienna 
Mar.  1,  1817,  first  practised  his  father's  trade  of  wood- 
carving.  His  works  treat  mostly  of  religious  subjects ; 
among  them  are  "  Abel "  and  a  "  Pieta."  Died  Sept.,  I 869. 

Dupre  (JrLKs),  a  French  landscape-painter  of  the 
realistic  school,  born  at  Nantes  in  1812,  was  the  son  of  a 
maker  of  porcelain,  in  which  occupation  he  first  engaged. 
He  first  exhibited  in  1831. 

Dupuis  (CHARLES  FRANCOIS),  a  French  philosopher, 
born  at  Trie-le-Chatcau  (Oisc)  Oct.  16,  174L".  He  became 
professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  College  of  Lisieux  in  1766,  and 
was  a  friend  and  pupil  of  Lalande  the  astronomer.  His 
"Originedo  tous  les  Cultes,  ou  la  Religion  Universclle" 
(12  vols.,  1794),  contained  bold  speculations  on  religion. 
Died  Sept.  211,  1809. 

Dupuytren  (GUILLAUME),  BARON,  a  French  surgeon 
and  anatomist,  born  Oct.  G,  1777,  became  professor  of  sur- 
gery in  Paris  in  1811.  Ho  was  reputed  the  most  skilful 
French  surgeon  of  his  time,  made  important  discoveries  in 
morbid  anatomy,  and  invented  several  useful  instruments. 
Died  Feb.  8,1835.  (See  CRUVEILHIER,  "Vie  de  Dupuy- 
tren," 1841.) 

Duquesne,  du-kain',  a  former  borough  of  Allegheny 
co.,  Pa.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alleghany  River.  It  has 
been  annexed  to  Allegheny  City,  of  which  it  forms  the 
eighth  ward. 

Duquesne  (ABRAHAM),  MARQUIS,  a  famous  French 
naval  commander,  born  at  Dieppe  in  1610.  He  served  with 
distinction  against  the  Spaniards  at  Tarragona  in  1641.  In 
1643  he  defeated  the  Danes  near  Gothenburg,  and  compelled 
them  to  make  peace.  He  defeated  the  Spanish  and  Dutch 
fleet  under  De  Ruyter  in  the  Mediterranean,  near  Catania, 
in  April,  1676.  Died  at  Paris  Feb.  2,  1688.  (See  ANDRE 
RICHER,  "Vie  du  Marquis  Duquesne,"  1783.) 

Duquesnoy  (FRANCOIS),  called  Ii.  FIAMMINGO,  a  sculp- 
tor, born  at  Brussels  in  1594,  was  a  friend  of  N.  Poussin, 
and  a  rival  of  Bernini  at  Rome.  Died  in  1646. 

I  > ii i|  11  ii  in,  a  city  of  Perry  co.,  III.,  on  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral R.  11.,  76  miles  N.  of  Cairo,  at  its  junction  with  the  St. 
Louis  and  Southern  Illinois  R.  R.  It  has  four  churches, 
one  graded  school,  a  park  and  public  library,  a  foundry 
and  machine-shops,  salt-works,  two  flouring-niills,  stave- 
factory,  and  twelve  coal-mines.  It  has  one  weekly  news- 
paper. Pop.  2212.  R.  BEHREY  &  Co.,  PROPS.  "TRIIMM:." 

Du'ra  Ma'ter  [the  Lat.  for  "hard"  or  "unyielding 
mother,"  so  named  because  it  is  more  unyielding  than  the 
"pia  mater"],  the  outermost  of  the  three  mcninges  or 
membranes  enveloping  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  in  verte- 
brate animals.  Within  the  skull  it  is  so  completely  joined 
to  the  bones  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  their  endostcum. 
Its  inner  surface  is  covered  with  pavement  epithelium,  and 
perhaps  by  the  parietal  layer  of  the  arachnoid  membrane, 
but  this  is  denied  by  Kolliker.  The  dura  mater  sends  out 
sheaths  for  the  nerves  as  they  go  through  their  foramina. 
It  is  usually  studded,  except  in  infancy,  by  numerous  small 
whitish  masses  called  the  Pacchionian  bodies,  whose  use  is 
not  understood.  The  tentorium  and  the  falces  (falx  eerebfi 
and  fnljc  crrcMli)  are  induplications  of  the  dura  mater 
sent  into  the  cavity  of  the  skull.  Within  the  spinal  canal 
the  dura  mater  becomes  a  fibrous  tube,  separated  from  the 
uTtcbrto  (which  have  an  eudosteum)  by  a  loose  areolar 
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fatty  til-sue  and  a  plexus  of  veiiu.  It  \«  much  larger  than 
the  spinal  cord.  lln  spare  between  being  filled  by  the  other 
iiieninncs  and  by  thl  -pinal  Huid. 

Durn'mcii  [fnun  ilm-fi.  to  "harden"],  a  Latin  word 
(UgnilYiiiLT  a  "  lianlrniiiK."  is  a  trrni  applied  in  botany  to 
tin'  hardened  anil  matured  I'i'iilriil  layers  of  exogenous 
trees,  commonly  rallnl  "  heart-wood."  It  i-  raore  dense, 
compact,  and  durable  than  the  nllmrnnm  or  cap-wood,  and 
its  tubes  art1  lilli'il  with  the  pi-riili:ir  s-'.-rrl  inns  ot  Ihr  tree, 
so  that  the  cap  no  loniri-r  circulates  freely  through  them. 
In  nianv  s|>eries  it  i-  of  a  ilarker  enlor  than  lh«-  alburnum. 
lit.  duramen  is  the  moat  valuable  part  of  the  tree  for  tiin- 
l.i-r  ami  for  the  use  of  the  cabinet-maker. 

Durance  [Lai.  lirn,,,ii,,\,  •*  river  in  tin'  S.  E.  part  of 
France,  rises  among  tin-  I'oitian  Alp."  in  the  department 
of  Hautcs-Alpcs.  Its  general  direction  is  nearly  south- 
westward.  It  flows  through  the  department  of  U 
Alpes,  forms  the  south  ur-t.-rn  boundary  of  Vauclnsr.  an>l 
enters  the  Rhone  1!  miles  below  Avignon.  Its  total  length 
:irly2IIO  miles.  Marseille*  is  supplied  with  water  from 
this  river  by  an  aqueduct  51  miles  long. 

Dliraiul',  a  township  and  village  of  Winnebago  CO.,  111., 
on  the  Western  I'nion  K.  R.  Pop.  1578. 

Durainl,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Pepin  eo.,  Wit.,  it 
in  Durand  township  and  on  the  Chippcwa  River,  about  20 
miles  .\.  nf  Wabashaw  (Minn.).  It  has  one  weekly  news- 
paper. Pop.  of  township,  917. 

8.  A.  FOSTER,  ED.  "  TIMES." 

Dnrnnd  (AsnER  BROWN),  an  eminent  American  painter 
and  engraver,  born  at  Jefferson,  N.  J.,  Aug.  21,  1796.  He 
engraved  several  portraits  for  the  "  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery," also  Trnmbull's  "  Declaration  of  Independence." 
After  1835  ho  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  paint- 
ing, and  gained  brilliant  fame  as  a  landscape-painter. 
Among  his  paintings  are  "  The  Capture  of  Major  AndreV' 
"  The  Wrath  of  Peter  Stuyvcsant,  "  A  Primeval  Forest," 
"Franconia  Mountains,"  and  "The  Rainbow." 

Dnrand  (Hi  -II.I.AI  MK)  de  Saiiit-l'oiiri;aiii,  known 
as  the  "  Most  Resolute  Doctor,"  a  scholastic,  divine,  born  at 
St.-Pourcain,  Auvergne,  about  1280.  He  was  a  Dominican 
friar  in  his  youth.  In  1318  he  became  bishop  of  Puy,  and 
bishop  of  Mcaux  in  1326.  He  died  about  1.132.  He  was  a 
decided  nominalist,  and  by  his  independent  thinking  is  be- 
lieved to  have  contributed  to  the  rise  of  the  Reformation. 
His  best-known  writings  are  commentaries  on  Peter  Lom- 
bard, and  a  work  on  the  canon  law  ("  De  Origine  Jurisdic- 
tiiinum").  In  his  treatise  "On  the  State  of  the  Pious 
Dead  "  he  attacked  the  opinions  of  Pope  John  XXII. 

Duran'do  (GIACOMO),  an  Italian  general,  born  at  Mon- 
dovi  in  ISO".  He  printed  in  1847  a  brochure  in  favor  of 
Italian  unity  under  a  constitutional  government,  which  had 
an  extensive  influence.  He  was  minister  of  war  at  Turin 
in  1854-55,  and  became  a  senator  in  1860.  In  1862-63  he 
was  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  cabinet  of  Ratazzi. 

Duran'go,  a  state  of  Mexico,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Chihuahua,  on  the  E.  by  Cohahuila,  on  the  S.  by  Xalisco, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Cinaloa.  The  surface  is  mostly  moun- 
tainous. It  belongs  to  the  N.  part  of  the  table-land  of 
Anahnnc.  Area,  42,645  square  miles.  Gold  and  silver  are 
found  here.  Capital,  Durango.  Pop.  in  1871,  185,077. 

Durango,  or  (•(Indiana?  a  town  of  Mexico,  capital 
of  the  above  state,  is  about  150  miles  N.  W.  of  Zacatecas; 
Int.  21°  2'  N.,  Ion.  103°  34'  W.  It  is  nearly  7000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  the  scat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a 
cathedral,  a  college,  a  mint,  several  convents,  and  a  theatre; 
also  manufactures  of  tobacco  and  iron.  Pop.  in  1868, 
13,449. 

Duriiiit  ',  a  post-village  of  Farmington  township,  Cedar 
co.,  la.,  on  the  Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R. 
Pop.  373. 

I)  n  rant,  a  post-village  of  Holmes  co.,  Miss.,  on  the 
Mississippi  Central  11.  1!.,  5U  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Jackson. 
Pop.  375. 

Duran'tc  (FRANCESCO),  an  Italian  composer,  born  Mar. 
15,  1684,  studied  music  at  Naples  under  Uaetano  Greco 
and  under  Scarlatti,  and  in  1712  became  director  of  the 
conservatory  of  Sta.  Maria  di  Lorcto  at  Xaplrs.  His  com- 
ositions consist  solely  of  church  music,  and  are  marked 
y  loftiness  and  purity  of  style.  Died  Aug.  13,  1755. 

Dnra'zzo  [Turkish  Dratch  ;  anc.  E]tiilittnnu*.  after- 
wards /VycrAucAi'iim],  a  fortified  maritime  town  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  in  Albania,  is  on  the  Adriatic:  lat.  41°  IS' 
N"..  Ion.  19°  28'  E.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop.  It  has  a  safe  harbor  and  an  active  trade. 
drain,  tobacco,  and  olive  oil  are  exported  from  it.  The 
ancient  Epirlnmnn*  was  a  populous  city.  The  expulsion 
of  its  aristocracy  in  430  1!.  C.  was  the  origin  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  The  Romans  changed  the  name  to  DYR- 
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(which  see).     It  was  captured   by  the  Norman 
chief  Robert  li  inward  in  11)82,  and  by  tho  Venetians  in  ll>.,. 
Pop.  about  8000. 
Dur'bin  (.JOHN  PIII.-K),  I).  I).,  an  American  Methodist 

preacher,  born  in  lionrbon  i Ky..  in  IMIIO,  was  cdiir;it.  I 

at  Miami   I'nivcrsity  and   Cineinniiti  College,  and   ei. 
the  ministry  in  IM'.i.     He  became  president  ol    Dickinson 
College  in  Pennsylvania  in  Is:1, 1.     Having  veiled   Kurope 
and  the  Levant,  he  piiblirh>'.|   ••  i  ih-i-t  \  utinn-   in    Kurope, 
principally  in  France  and  Great  JJritain  "  (2  v<>ln.,  Ism, 
and  "  Observations  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  etc."  (2  roU., 
For  many  years  he  was  missionary-secretary  of  the  Meth- 
odi.-t    K|iisropal   Church,    ami    displayed   great   elo., 
and  ailministnit'nc   ability  in  its   atl'airs.      lie  resigned  the 
prc-idency  of   Dickinson   College   in    is  I.",.     He,  has  fur- 
nished many  contributions  to  periodicals,  etc. 

Dii'rrn,  or  Mark  Dttrcn  (anc.  Mnrrndnrum),  a  town 
of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  river  Iloer  and  on  the  Cologne 
and  Aix-ln-Chapelle  Railway,  18  miles  E.  of  Aix-la-Clm- 
pelle.  It  has  a  Catholic  gymnasium,  a  high-school,  a 
female  high-school,  an  asylum  for  the  blind,  several  fine 
churches,  and  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  carpets,  cot- 
ton goods,  etc.  It  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Charles  V. 
in  1543.  Charlemagne  held  diets  here  In  775  and  779  A.  D. 
Pop.  in  1871,  12,850. 

Dtt'rer  (ALBRECHT),  a  celebrated  German  painter  and 
engraver,  born  at  Nuremberg  in  1471.  The  day  of  his 
birth  is  uncertain,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  inserted 
in  his  father's  diary,  but  it  was  probably  May  21st.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Michael  Woblgcmuth,  with  whom  ho  studied 
and  worked  three  years  (1486-89).  He  afte.  wards  passed 
four  years  in  travel,  visiting  various  parts  of  Germany,  and 
returned  to  Nuremberg  in  1494.  In  the  same  year  he  mar- 
ried Agnes  Frey,  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  lived  un- 
happily, though  there  is  no  good  authority  for  the  wide- 
spread belief.  He  visited  Venire  in  1505,  and  while  there 
painted  a  picture  for  the  Tedeschi,  or  guild  of  German  mer- 
chants, which  was  probably  "  The  Feast  of  tho  Rose  Gar- 
lands," now  in  the  monastery  of  Strahow  at  Prague.  This 
was  his  first  picture  of  importance.  In  1520  he  went  to  the 
Netherlands,  accompanied  by  his  wife  ;  and  during  his  jour- 
ney, the  object  of  which  is  not  known,  he  kept  a  minute 
diary,  which  was  first  published  in  Von  M HIT'S  "Journal 
lur  Kunstgeschichte"  (1775-88).  This  curious  and  inter- 
esting record  of  early  travel  has  been  several  times  trans- 
lated into  Eaglish.  DUrer  returned  home  in  1521,  and  con- 
tinued to  live  in  his  native  town  until  his  death,  April  6, 
1528.  Durcr's  works  consist  of  paintings  in  oil  and  en- 
gravings on  wood  and  copper.  He  has  also  left  a  number 
of  etchings;  and  over  500  of  his  drawings  in  pen  and  ink, 
water-color,  chalk,  charcoal,  India-ink,  and  with  the  silver 
point,  exist  in  public  and  private  collections.  These  draw- 
ings and  sketches  are  remarkable  for  their  precision,  deli- 
cacy, and  firmness  of  touch,  and  for  the  power  of  observa- 
tion and  patient  study  they  reveal  in  the  master.  The 
finest  collections  are  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Albertina 
Gallery  at  Vienna,  and  the  Uffizi  at  Florence.  His  most 
celebrated  paintings  arc  "  The  Four  Apostles,"  originally 
presented  by  him  to  the  city  of  Nuremberg,  but  now  in 
Munich  ;  his  own  portrait  in  the  I'ffizi  Gallery  at  Florence ; 
and  an  "Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  a  most  beautiful  picture, 
well  worthy  of  the  place  it  occupies  in  the  tribune.  His 
best  wood-cuts  are  the  four  series  "  The  Apocalypse,"  "  Tho 
Great  Passion,"  "  The  Little  Passion,"  and  "  The  Life  of 
the  Virgin,"  but  there  are  many  fine  single  cuts.  Diircr  is 
not  believed  to  have  engraved  all  the  wood-cuts  that  bear 
his  monogram,  but  only  to  have  made  the  designs.  Per- 
haps the  works  by  which  DUrer  is  most  widely  known  are 
his  engravings  on  copper.  Of  these  the  most  famous  are 
the  "  Adam  and  Eve.'1  the  "  Melancholia,"  the  "  Knight, 
Death,  and  the  Devil."  the  "Saint  Eustache,"  "Paint  Je- 
rome in  his  Study,"  and  "  Tho  Great  Fortune."  These  are 
all  large,  but  many  among  the  smaller  engravings  are  equal 
miracles  of  execution.  DUrer  was  much  beloved  by  the  em- 
peror Maximilian  I.  and  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  his  time— by  Luther,  by  Melanchthon,  by  Erasmus, 
as  well  as  by  lesser  men,  such  as  Camerarius  and  1'irk- 
heimer.  When  in  Venice  he  received  much  kindness  from 
Bellini,  and  Raphael  and  he  exchanged  specimens  of  their 
work.  DUrer  has  left  us  valuable  portraits  of  Melancbthon, 
Erasmus.  Pirkheimcr.  and  many  other  notables  of  his  time. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  treatises — "The  Art  of  For- 
tification," "Instruction  in  the  Art  ol  Mensuration  with 
the  Rule  and  Compass,"  with  one  on  "  The  Proportions  of 
the  Human  Body,"  published  after  his  death.  A  work  on 
the  "  Proportions  of  the  Horse  "  is  now  lost,  as  is  also  one 
on  "The  Art  of  Fencing,"  with  perhaps  some  others  whoso 
names  are  not  known.  (See  J.  Hr.i.LKit,  "  Das  Leben  nmt 
die  Werkc  A.  Durcrs,",  1827-31 :  only  the  second  volume 
of  this  valuable  work  ever  appeared.  See  also  lives  of 
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Diirer  by  ROTH,  NAOLER,  VON  EVE,  in  German,  CHARLES 
NAHREY  in  French,  and  in  English  by  MRS.  0.  HF.ATON, 
ISfi'.l,  and  W.  B.  SCOTT,  18C9.)  Of  late  years  a  great  in- 
terest has  been  felt  in  Diirer,  and  many  important  publi- 
cations relating  to  him  have  appeared  in  Germany.  A 
photo-lithographic  imitation  of  his  '*  Little  Passion,"  in 
thirty-seven  sheets,  was  published  by  J.  W.  Bouton  in  1868, 
and  copies  of  his  copper-plates  by  J.  R.  Osgood,  Boston, 
in  1872.  CLARENCE  COOK. 

Du'ress  [Lat.  ditritia,  "  hardship  "],  in  law,  is  either  of 
the  person  or  of  goods.  1.  Of  the  Person. — This  is  exer- 
cised in  two  modes,  either  by  threats  or  by  imprisonment, 
Duress  by  threats  (per  minas),  according  to  the  older  au- 
thorities, occurred  where  a  person  entered  into  a  contract 
or  performed  some  other  act  through  fear  of  loss  of  life  or 
limlis,  or  grievous  bodily  harm.  It  was  even  an  excuse  for 
some  crimes,  but  not  for  those  of  the  graver  class,  such  as 
the  killing  of  an  innocent  person.  The  modern  cases  do 
not  take  quite  so  technical  a  view  of  the  subject,  and  the 
tendency  is  to  make  the  presence  of  duress  turn  on  positive 
inquiry  whether  the  threat  was  of  a  kind  calculated  to  over- 
come the  will  of  a  person  of  ordinary  firmness  and  prudence. 
In  equity  jurisprudence  the  word  is  used  in  a  broader  sense 
than  in  the  courts  of  common  law,  and  includes  cases  where 
a  party  is  in  extreme  necessity  and  distress ;  and  duress 
may  be  exercised  not  only  towards  the  person  who  makes 
a  contract,  but  in  certain  cases  towards  one  standing  in 
confidential  relations  with  him.  Thus,  a  threat  to  prose- 
cute criminally  a  son,  whereby  a  father  is  induced  to  execute 
a  deed  in  order  to  save  him  from  arrest,  is  sufficient  duress 
in  equity  to  furnish  a  basis  to  set  the  conveyance  aside.  A 
contract  executed  under  duress  is  not  void,  but  only  void- 
able at  the  election  of  the  injured  party.  Duress  of  im- 
prisonment can  only  be  affirmed  of  the  case  of  unlawful 
restraint. 

2.  Dureas  of  Goodi.— This  phrase  refers  to  a  case  where 
a  person  having  goods  illegally  detained  pays  money  to 
obtain  their  release.  If  such  payment  is  made  under  pro- 
test, the  money  may  be  recovered  back,  as  being  paid  under 
compulsion.  An  instance  is  an  exaction  of  unauthorized 
duties  upon  goods  by  the  collector  of  a  port.  The  mode  of 
making  the  protest  in  this  special  case  is  regulated  in  the 
U.  S.  by  act  of  Congress. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  doctrine  of 
duress  can  be  applied  in  international  law  to  relieve  a 
nation  from  the  obligations  of  a  treaty  of  peace.  The 
answer  must  in  general  be  in  the  negative,  o$  the  terms 
of  peace,  however  humiliating,  are  the  chances  of  war  to 
which  the  parties  have  appealed.  T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Dnret  (FRANCISUUE  JOSEPH),  a  French  sculptor,  born 
Oct.  19,  1804,  studied  with  his  father,  with  Bosio,  and  at 
Home.  His  works,  among  them  "Fisher-boy  Dancing" 
(18S3),  "Vintager"  (1839),  and  statues  of  Moliere  and 
Chateaubriand,  are  noble  compositions  of  great  spirit  and 
correctness.  Died  in  May,  1865. 

Dur'fee  (JOB),  LL.D.,  an  American  jurist,  born  at  Tiver- 
ton,  R.  I.,  Sept.  20,  1790,  graduated  at  Brown  University 
in  1813,  became  a  member  of  Congress  in  1820,  and  chief- 
justice  of  Rhode  Island  in  1835.  He  wrote,  besides  other 
works,  "  What  Cheer  ?"  a  poem  on  the  adventures  of  Roger 
Williams  (1832).  His  life  and  writings  were  published  by 
his  son  (1849).  Died  July  26,  1847. 

D'Ur'fey  (THOMAS),  an  English  dramatist,  born  at  Ex- 
eter, gained  the  favor  of  Charles  II.  He  wrote  successful 
comedies,  popular  songs,  and  odes.  Died  in  1723. 

Durga,  or  Donrga,  a  Sanscrit  word  signifying  "diffi- 
cult of  access,"  and  forming  one  of  the  many  names  of  PAR- 
VAT!  (which  see). 

Dur'ham ,  a  county  in  the  N.  part  of  England,  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  river  Tyne,  on  the  E.  by  the  German  Ocean, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  river  Tees.  Area,  973  square  miles. 
The  surface  is  hilly,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  land  is  ara- 
ble. The  rocks  which  underlie  it  are  new  red  sandstone, 
carboniferous  limestone,  and  magnosian  limestone.  Among 
its  mineral  resources  arc  coal,  iron,  lead,  and  marble.  The 
collieries  of  Durham  are  the  most  extensive  and  valuable 
in  England.  Durham  produces  a  celebrated  breed  of  short- 
horned  cattle.  The  chief  towns  are  Durham,  Sunderland, 
Darlington,  South  Shields,  and  Gateshead.  Durham  is  one 
of  the  three  counties  palatine  of  England.  Pop.  in  1871, 
685,045. 

Durham  [Sax.  Duuholme,  from  dun,  a  "  hill,"  and  holme, 
a  "river"],  an  episcopal  city  of  England,  the  capital  of  the 
above  county,  is  on  the  river  Wear,  14  miles  S.  of  Newcastle. 
It  is  built  around  a  steep  rocky  hill,  the  top  of  which  is 
occupied  by  a  castle  and  cathedral.  It  is  connected  by 
railways  with  Newcastle  and  other  towns.  It  sends  two 
members  to  Parliament.  Here  is  ajcastle  founded  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  about  1072.  The  magnificent  cathedral 


of  Durham  was  founded  in  1093,  and  is  a  Norman  struc- 
ture 507  feet  long  by  200  wide,  with  a  central  tower  214 
feet  high.  This  cathedral  contains  the  tombs  of  Saints 
Cuthbert  and  Bede.  The  see  of  Durham  was  long  the  rich- 
est bishopric  in  England.  This  city  is  the  seat  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Durham,  which  was  opened  in  1833.  Pop.  in 
1871,  14,406. 

Durham,  a  county  of  Ontario,  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Area,  620  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Lake 
Ontario,  and  intersected  by  the  Grand  Trunk  R.  R.  and 
the  Midland  Railway  of  Canada.  Capital,  Port  Hope. 
Pop.  in  1871,  37,381. 

Durham,  a  post-village  of  Gray  co.,  Ontario.  It  has 
a  weekly  newspaper  and  important  manufactures.  Pop. 
about  2500. 

Durham,  a  post-township  of  Middlesex  co.,  Conn.  It  is 
the  seat  of  an  academy.  Pop.  1086. 

Durham,  a  post-township  of  Hancock  co.,  111.  Pop. 
1019. 

Durham,  a  post-township  of  Androscoggin  co.,  Me. 
It  has  manufactures  of  carriages  and  cooperage.  Pop.  1350. 

Durham,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Strafford  co., 
N.  II.,  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  R.  R.,  6  miles  S.  of  Dover. 
It  has  manufactures  of  brick,  wall-paper,  etc.  Pop.  1298. 

Durham,  a  post-township  of  Greene  co.,  N.  Y.  It  has 
several  tanneries  and  mills.  Pop.  2257. 

Durham,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Orange  co., 
N.  C.,  on  the  North  Carolina  R.  R.,  25  miles  N.  W.  of  Ra- 
leigh. It  has  manufactures  of  tobacco.  One  weekly  ncws- 
Saper  is  published  here.  The  surrender  of  Gen.  J.  E. 
ohnston,  April  25,  1865,  took  place  near  by.  Pop.  2323. 

Durham,  a  post-township  of  Bucks  co.,  Pa.     P.  1209. 

Durham,  EARLS  OF,  and  Viscotmts  Lambton  (1833), 
Barons  Durham  (United  Kingdom,  1828). — GEORGE  FRED- 
ERICK D'AHCV  LAMBTOX,  second  earl,  born  Sept.  5,  1828, 
succeeded  his  father  in  1840. 

Durham  (JOHN  GEORGE  Lambton),  EARL  OF,  an  Eng- 
lish statesman,  born  in  the  county  of  Durham  April  12, 
1792.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament  by  the  Whigs  in  1813, 
and  was  an  advanced  liberal.  He  was  created  Baron  Dur- 
ham in  1828,  became  lord  privy  seal  in  the  cabinet  of  Earl 
Grey  in  Nov.,  1830,  and  was  one  of  the  four  persons  who 
prepared  the  Reform  bill  of  1831,  which  ho  supported  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  In  1833  he  resigned  the  office  of  lord 
privy  seal  and  received  the  title  of  earl.  He  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Russia  in  1835,  and  was  appointed  gover- 
nor-general of  Canada  in  1838,  but  returned  suddenly  in 
Dec.,  1839.  Died  July  28,  1840. 

Durham  Breed  of  Cattle.     See  SHORT  HORXS. 

Dur'hamville,  a  post-village  of  Verona  township, 
Oneida  co.,  and  of  Lenox  township,  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  is 
on  the  New  York  and  Oswego  Midland  R.  R.,  55  miles 
S.  E.  of  Oswego,  and  on  the  Erie  Canal.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  glass,  leather,  and  castings.  Pop.  859. 

Du'rian,  or  Durion  (Dtirio  Zibethiaut),  a  tree  of  the 
order  Sterculiacese,  a  native  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  cul- 
tivated by  the  Malays  for  its  delicious  fruit,  which  forms  a 
great  part  of  their  food.  It  is  a  lofty  tree,  with  simple 
leaves  and  large  clusters  of  pale  yellow  flowers.  The  fruit 
is  globular  or  oval,  about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  has  a 
hard,  thick,  prickly  rind  enclosing  a  creamy  pulp  and  about 
ten  seeds,  which  arc  eaten  roasted.  It  combines  the  most 
delicious  flavor  with  a  very  offensive  odor,  and  brings  a 
higher  price  than  any  other  fruit. 

Dnrivage  (FRANCIS  ALEXANDER),  was  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  in  1814.  He  published  a  "  Cyclop»3dia  of  History," 
"  Stray  Subjects,"  and  other  works,  including  popular  talcs, 
poems,  and  plays. 

Dur'kee  (CHARLES),  a  politician,  was  born  at  Royalton, 
Vt.,  Dec.  5,  1807,  removed  to  Wisconsin  Territory  in  1830, 
was  a  Free-Soil  member  of  Congress  (1849-55),  U.  S.  Sena- 
tor (1855-61),  and  governor  of  Utah  (1865-70).  Died  Jan. 
14,  1870. 

Dnrk'heim,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Isenach,  20 
miles  N.  of  Landau.  It  has  a  castle,  a  hospital,  and 
manufactures  of  paper  and  glass.  It  is  surrounded  by 
beautiful  scenery,  and  is  a  resort  of  invalids.  It  has  an  ac- 
tive trade  in  wine.  Pop.  in  1871,  5572. 

Dnr'lach,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Baden,  on  the  river 
Pfinz,  and  on  a  railway,  3  miles  E.  of  Carlsruhe.  It  is  at 
the  base  of  the  Thurmberg,  a  hill  the  top  of  which  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  ruined  castle.  Pop.  in  1S71,  6327. 

Duroc  (GERARD  CHRISTOPHE  MICHEL),  duke  of  Friuli, 
a  French  general  and  diplomatist,  born  at  Pont-l-Moussou 
Oct.  25,  1772.  He  became  in  1796  aide-de-camp  to  Bona- 
parte, whom  he  accompanied  to  Egypt  in  1798.  During 
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the  consulate  and  empire  ho  wan  sent  on  diplomatic  mis- 
sions to  Berlin.  Vienna,  and  other  courts.  He  was  a  favor- 
it,  officer  ,>r  Niipolcou.  Ho  jjras  killed  at  .Markersdorf 
May  I'."..  1818. 

Diiruy  I  Vimm  I,  a  French  historian,  born  in  Paris  Sept. 
II,  1S1I.  He  piihli-h.'d  many  popular  and  excellent  his- 
torical n nd  geographical  wmli".  some  "I'  which  «i-ri'  de. 
sinned  for  schools.  Mr  was  mini.-li'r  uf  public  iti-tnietion 
from  .lime.  1868,  to  July,  iM'.'.i.an.l  nindi'  i  in  portant  changes 
ill  the  educational  system  of  Kr:n 

Duryca  (JosF.i'ii  T.l,  D.  D.     See  AIM-KMMX. 

l>nslmrr,  a  pOtt-bovOQgb  »f  Sullivan  I'D.,  1'a.,  on  tho 
Sullivan  and  Krie  K.  II..  about  .'!.'>  miles  X.  W.  of  Wilkcs- 
barre.  II  ha."  one.  weekly  newspaper.  1'op.  378. 

Husky  liny,  of  Xi •"•  /calami,  is  a  largo  inlet  on  the 
S.  W.  coast  of  tho  Middle  Island.  It  affords  good  an- 
chorage. Lat.  45°  40'  S.,  Ion.  liii!"  L'"1  !•:. 

Diis'scldorf,  a  town  of  Hhcnish  Prussia,  tho  former 
capital  of  the  duchy  of  Berg,  is  finely  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  tho  Rhine,  at  the  month  of  the  river  Du'sscl,  17 
miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Cologne;  lat.  51°  13'  X.,  Ion.  6°  -I.V  K. 
It  is  connected  by  railways  with  Cologne,  Klherteld,  and 
other  towns.  The  Rhine  is  hero  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
boats.  Diisseldorf  is  mostly  built  of  brick,  and  has  wido 
and  regular  streets.  It  contains  an  old  electoral  palace,  a 
gymnasium,  a  rcalschule,  a  town-hall,  a  public  library,  a 
theatre,  an  observatory,  and  several  fine  churches.  Here  are 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  jewelry,  hats, 
leather,  carpets,  etc.  Its  prosperity  is  derived  partly  from 
trade  and  tho  navigation  of  tho  Rhine.  Here  is  a  fine  pub- 
lic garden  called  the  Hofgarteu,  and  a  celebrated  academy  of 
art.  This  town  became  a  free  port  in  1829.  It  has  in- 
creased rapidly  in  recent  times.  Pop.  in  1871,  69,351. 

Dttsseldorf  School  of  Painting.  The  Diisseldorf 
Academy,  founded  in  1767  by  Prince  Charles  Theodore, 
led  a  languishing  life  until,  under  the  patronage  of  Fred- 
erick William  III.,  Cornelius  was  appointed  director, 
which  position  he  continued  to  fill  until  his  removal  to 
.Munich  in  1826.  A  man  of  such  ability  and  force  natu- 
rally quickened  tho  growth  of  art,  and  tho  academy  soon 
became  the  centre  of  a  new  life.  On  the  departure  of  Cor- 
nelius, William  von  Sclmdow  was  made  director,  and  his 
great  skill  as  a  teacher,  added  to  his  proficiency  in  his  art, 
increased  the  reputation  of  tho  academy  as  a  school,  and 
drew  to  it  more  and  more  of  the  rising,  undeveloped  talent 
of  Young  Germany.  The  names  that  make  this  period  in 
the  history  of  Gorman  art,  in  the  eyes  of  Germans  at 
least,  a  modern  Renaissance  —  Koch,  Overbcok,  Veil, 
S-'morr,  Von  Schwind — are  most  widely  known  by  the 
frescoes  with  which  they  adorned  so  many  palaces,  villas, 
churches,  and  public  buildings  in  Rome,  Munich,  and  Ber- 
lin ;  but  the  artists  of  the  Dilssoldorf  School  have  spread 
the  name  of  their  Alma  Mater  far  and  wide  by  means  of 
their  easel-pictures.  Their  chief  influence  outside  of  Ger- 
many has  been  in  America,  where  many  of  their  best  works 
have  been  exhibited  and  sold,  and  whither  several  artists, 
mostly  of  American  birth,  have  brought  the  doctrines  they 
learned  at  Diisseldorf,  either  in  the  academy  or  in  the 
studios  of  German  artists  residing  there,  and  have  gained 
much  influence  and  a  widespread  reputation  at  home  and 
abroad  by  putting  thorn  in  practice.  In  1853  an  exhibition 
of  Diisseldorf  pictures,  belonging  to  Mr.  Boker,  was  opened 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  long  continued  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal attractions  of  tho  town.  It  made  Americans  familiar 
with  the  names  of  Lessing,  Htlbncr,  Karl  Sohn,  Hildebrand, 
Steinbriick,  Andreas  Achenbach,  Hasenclcver,  and  Proyor; 
and  as  tho  specimens  of  their  work  contained  in  this  gallery 
were  of  the  best,  there  came  nearer  to  being  a  real  enthusiasm 
on  the  subject  of  art  awakened  in  our  Eastern  States  than 
was  ever  before,  or  than  has  since,  been  possible.  A  group 
of  Americans,  Eastman  Johnson,  George  H.  Hall,  W. 
Whittredge,  were  somewhat  influenced  by  their  studies  at 
Diisseldorf,  but  fortunately  for  his  country  other  and  larger 
influences  saved  the  first  of  these  from  being  spoiled  by 
the  teachings  of  tho  academy,  and  preserved  to  us  one  of 
the  best  of  our  painters.  But  we  were  not  so  fortunate  in 
the  cases  of  Leutze  and  Bierstadt,  two  artists  of  consider- 
able native  ability,  who  were  fatally  overmastered  by  the 
Diisseldorf  Academy,  and  whose  influence  in  this  country 
has  set  art  back  fur  fifty  years.  While  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  compare  their  works  with  those  of  the  more  famous 
members  of  the  school  in  Europe,  it  cannot  bo  denied  that 
their  pictures  were  the  direct  outcome  of  the  system  taught 
at  Diisseldorf,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  system 
was  unfortunate  in  its  representatives — men  of  small  cul- 
ture, and  working  in  a  community  where  art  was  neces- 
sarily little  understood. 

The  school  at  Diisseldorf  was  early  divided  into  two 
parties — the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant,  the  former  seek- 
ing to  restore  the  ancient  exclusive  devotion  of  art,  as  in 


j  the  Old  Cologne  School,  to  religious,  chiefly  Roman  Catho- 
lic, subjects :  the  other,  of  win.  h  Lessing  was  the  acknow- 

[  lodged  bead,  refusing  to  be  shut  up  in  such  narrow  limits, 
and  painting  all  subjects — lan,|->  M.,  ,  ->  niv.  historical,  and 
religious — having,  however,  a  strong  leaning  to  the  1'rot- 
estant  side.  The  harm  th,-  I  >ii--<  l,i»rf  School  has  done  is 
not  perhaps  greater  than  ha.i  been  dune  by  the  schools  ,,| 
llcrlin  and  Munich:  it  scem^  ^reati-r  lo  an  American.  l'< 

i  cause  we  have  sutlered  so  mnch  from  it.  It  inculcates  the 
fatal  doctrines  tbat  art  can  bo  taught,  and  that  its  n 
try  is  that  of  a  preacher  of  doctrines  or  a  narrator  of  an- 
ecdotes, religious,  historical,  domestic.  It  confounds  art 
with  science,  and  dissects  \vhere  it  ought  to  create.  Hut 
in  their  own  narrow,  pedantic  lid«l  here  were  men  ,>t 
talent,  learning,  industry — everything  but  genius ;  the 
men  of  genius  in  Germany,  as  everywhere,  have  grown  up 
and  worked  outside  of  all  schools — and  they  have  hud  the 
reward  that  always  awaits  the  commonplace  and  the  prac- 
tical. They  have  been  extremely  popular,  they  have 
stimulated  a  great  number  of  kindred  minds,  and  they 
have  more  than  supplied  tho  demand  for  works  of  art  that 
everybody  can  understand.  CLAKKNCK  COOK. 

Duston  (  H  vsx.ui).     See  APPENDIX. 

Dutch  Creek,  a  post-twp.  of  Yell  co.,  Ark.   Pop.  466. 

Dutch  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Washington  co.,  la. 
Pop.  1228. 

Dutch'ess,  a  county  in  the  E.  S.  E.  of  New  York. 
Area,  810  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
Hudson  River,  and  is  drained  by  Fishkill  River.  The 
surface  is  hilly;  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  Cattle,  grain, 
tobacco,  wool,  potatoes,  hay,  butter,  and  milk  are  largely 
produced.  The  manufacturing  interests  are  varied  and 
quite  extensive,  embracing  iron,  metallic  wares,  clothing, 
flour,  cooperage,  sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  carriages,  etc. 
Limestone,  marble,  iron,  and  lead  are  found  here.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Hudson  River  R.  R.,  the  Harlem  R.  R., 
and  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia  R.  R.  Capital,  Pough- 
kccpsie.  Pop.  74,041. 

I )  n  I  i'li  Flat,  a  mountain-village  of  Placer  co.,  Cal.,  on 
the  Central  Pacific  R.  R.,  67  miles  from  Sacramento.  It 
has  productive  hydraulic  gold-mines.  Pop.  about  2000. 

Dutch  Fork,  a  township  of  Lexington  co.,  S.  C.  Pop. 
1352. 

Dutch  Gap  Canal,  a  cut  through  the  narrow  isthmus 
of  a  peninsula  known  as  Farrar's  Island,  in  the  James 
River,  about  5  miles  below  Richmond,  Va.,  designed  to  af- 
ford the  national  vessels  a  nearer  approach  to  the  Confed- 
erate works,  to  avoid  the  great  obstructions  which  had 
been  placed  in  the  curve  of  the  river,  and  to  outflank  the 
heavy  Hewlett  House  batteries.  It  was  executed  under 
Major  P.  S.  Michie,  by  order  of  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler.  The 
work  was  undertaken  Aug.  15,  1864,  and  finished  Jan.-l, 
1865 ;  but  a  large  part  of  the  bulkhead  of  clay  which  was 
blown  out  by  powder  on  that  occasion  fell  back,  so  as  to 
obstruct  navigation  for  the  time.  It  was  of  no  service  to 
either  side  during  the  war,  but  has  since  shortened  the 
navigation  of  the  river  to  Richmond  some  seven  miles. 

Dutch  Gold,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  closely  re- 
sembling common  brass,  but  having  rather  less  zinc  in  its 
composition  than  brass  generally  has.  It  is  used  for  beat- 
ing into  thin  plates,  resembling  gold-leaf  in  appearance 
when  new,  and  used  for  ornamentation  instead  of  gold-leaf. 
It  tarnishes  readily,  and  may  be  tested  by  the  application 
of  strong  nitric  acid,  which  will  not  injure  gold-leaf,  but 
which  readily  dissolves  the  imitation. 

Dutch  Guiana.    See  GUIANA. 

Dutch  Language  and  Literature.  The  Dutch  is 
the  language  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands. 
It  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  Flemish  that  in  their  earlier 
forms,  at  least,  the  two  may  be  considered  as  one  and  the 
same  tongue.  The  Dutch  belongs  to  the  Aryan  (otherwise 
called  the  Indo-European)  family  of  languages,  and  to  the 
Teutonic  subdivision  of  that  great  family.  The  study  of 
the  Dutch  language  is  of  especial  interest  to  the  student  of 
English,  as  well  as  to  the  general  philologist,  as  presenting 
one  of  the  most  important  links  that  connect  our  tongue 
with  the  German,  and  also  as  bearing  a  very  close  relation- 
ship to  the  Lowland  Scotch. 

The  Dutch  alphabet  consists  of  the  same  letters  as  our 
own.  The  vowels  a,  t,  i,  o,  a  are  essentially  the  same  in 
sound  as  in  French ;  but  n,  followed  by  a  consonant  in  the 
same  syllable,  is  pronounced  nearly  like  short  «  in  Eng- 
lish. >'(now  mostly  replaced  by  ij)  has  the  sound  of  the 
long  i  (i)  in  English.  A  long  vowel  sound  before  a  conso- 
nant in  the  same  syllable  is  usually  indicated  by  doubling 
the  vowel,  as  Inal  ("  late  "),  been  ('•  bone  "),  toon  ("  son  "), 
duur  (-'duration").  Ae  is  equivalent  to  long  n;  it  is  now  re- 
placed in  spelling  by  aa.  Ei  or  ry  sounds  like  long  i  in  Eng- 
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lish;  eu  is  like  en  in  French  ;  ie  like  our  te.     Ij,  as  already 

intimated,  is  pronounced  like  our  long  i.  Ot  sounds  like 
our  oo;  tuor  «y  like  «('.  The  consoiiauts  6,  e,/,  k,  A%  /.  »i,  /i, 
ji,  r,  «,  /,  x,  and  z  lire  essentially  the  same  in  sound  as  in 
English.  /V  at  the  beginning  or  in  the  middle  of  a  word  is 
pronounced  like  the  English  rf,  but  at  the  end  of  a  word 
sounds  like  ry  g  has  nearly  the  sound  of  the  German  ch  in 
etch;  i'  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  has  a  sound  intermediate 
between  our/and  r;  to  sounds  almost  as  in  English;  <-h  is 
pronounced  like  ck  in  German;  sc/i,  however,  has  not,  as 
in  German,  the  sound  of  our  eh,  but  preserves  that  of  the 
guttural  ch,  with  the  pure  sound  of  *,  being  pronounced 
somewhat  like  */,-. 

The  Dutch  nearly  resembles  the  German  in  the  inflections 
of  tho  nouns  and  verbs,  and  in  the  construction  of  the  sen- 
tences, as  well  as  in  many  of  its  words,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  examples  : 


Dutch. 


(  German.) 


.  . 

Nominative,  de  koning        (der  Kniii<j\i\\&  king. 
Genitive,       des  kwtings*   (dex  K&nigu  »r  h'»n>;/x\  oftheking. 
Dative,  den  koninff      (d*'m.  K'ini<i<:\,\»  the  king. 

Accusative,   den  koning      (den  K<inig)t  the  king. 

PLURAL. 

Nom.  de  koningen      (die  KHniy?\  the  kings. 

Gen.  der  kotiingm  *  (der  Kfinige),  of  the  kings. 

Dat.  den  koningen    (den  ICSnigen),  to  the  kings. 

Ace.  de  koningen      (die  Konige),  the  kings. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  article  with  an  adjec- 
tive and  substantive  : 

SINGULAR. 

Dutch,  (German.) 

Nom.  de  goede  rriend       (der  gule  Fretmd),  the  good  friend. 
Gen.  des  goeden  vriends  *  (desguten  Fretmdes),  of  the  good  friend. 
Dat.  den  goeden  rriend     (dem  guten  Freundc),  to  the  good  friend. 
Ace.  den  goeden  vriend     (den  gtUen  Freund),  the  good  friend. 

PLURAL. 

Nom.  de  goede  vrienden    (die  guten  Freiinde),  the  good  friends. 
Gen.  der  goede  vrienden  *(der  gtiten  Freunde),  of  the  good  friends. 
Dat.  den  goeden  vrienden  (dfn  guien  Fi-eunden),  to  the  eood  friends. 
Ace.  de  goede  vrienden     (die  guten  Freunde),  the  good  friends. 

The  plural  of  the  nouns  is  generally  formed  by  adding 
en  or  n  to  the  singular,  as  een  boom  (inasc.),  t(  a  tree,"  boowcn, 
"  trees;"  eene  kerk  (fem.),  "  a  church,"  kerken,  "  churches  j" 
een  ho/d  (neut.),  "  a  head,"  ho/den,  "  heads  ;"  bede,  a 
"prayer,"  beden,  "prayers."  Kind,  &  "  child,"  is  an  ex- 
ception ;  it  takes  the  addition  of  eren  to  form  the  plural,  like 
our  word  child,  which  originally  made  the  plural  in  the 
same  way,  child-eren,  afterwards  contracted  into  children. 
Many  nouns  change  the  final  consonant  of  the  singular 
into  another  of  the  same  class,  as  dief,  "  thief/'  ditrcn, 
"thieves;"  hui»,  "  house,"  hitizcn,  "  houses,"  etc.  :  often  a 
double  vowel  in  the  singular  is  changed  to  a  single  one  in 
the  plural,  as  inaan,  "  moon,"  inanen,  "  moons  ;"  20011,  "  son," 
zonen,  "  sons,"  etc.  ;  not  unfrequently  both  vowels  and  con- 
sonants are  changed,  as  baas,  "  master/'  bazen,  "  masters  ;" 
graaf,  "count,"  graven,  "counts,"  etc.  Nouns  ending  in 
r,  I,  en,  and  cm  frequently  form  the  plural  by  simply  adding 
s,  as  breeder,  "  brother/'  broeders,  "  brothers  "  (also  formed 


The  Dutch  numerals  are  as  follow  : 

1,  een.  18,  achttien. 

2,  twee.  19,  negentien. 

3,  drij.  20,  twintig. 

4,  vier.  21,  een  en  twintig. 

5,  vijf.  22,  twee  en  twintig. 

6,  zes.  23,  drij  en  twiutig,  and  so  on. 

7,  zeven.  30,  dertig. 

8,  acht.  40,  veertig. 

9,  negen.  50,  vijftig. 

10,  tien.  60,  zest  ii;. 

11,  elf.  70.  zeventig. 

12,  twaalf.  80,  tachtig. 

13,  dertien.  90,  negentig. 

14,  veertien.  100,  honderd. 

15,  vijftien.  200,  twee  honderd. 

16,  /.estien.  1,000,  duizend. 

17,  zeveutien.  1,000,000,  millioen. 

ORDINAL  NUMBERS. 

de  eerste,  the  first.  de  dertiende,  the  thirteenth. 

de  tweede,  the  second.  de  veertiende,  the  fourteenth. 

de  dcrde,  tlie  third.  de  twintigste,  the  twentieth, 

de  vienle,  the  fourth.  deeenen  twimigste,  the  twenty-first. 

de  vijfde,  the  fifth.  de  dertigste,  the  thirtieth. 

de  zesde,  the  sixth.  de  veertigste,  the  fortieth, 

de  zi'vende,  the  seventh,  de  vijftigste,  the  fiftieth, 

de  aehtste,  the  eighth.  de  zestigste,  the  sixtieth. 

de  negende,  the  ninth,  de  zeventigstr,  the  seventieth, 

de  tiende,  the  tenth.  de  tachtigste,  the  eightieth, 

de  elfde.  the  eleventh,  de  negentigste,  the  ninetieth, 

de  twaalfde,  the  twelfth,  de  honderdste,  tire  one  hundredth. 

*It  is  proper  to  observe  that  instead  of  the  forms  des  konings, 
der  ktoiiHf/m,  des  gwden  rrimds,  we  may  iilso  use  van  den  koning, 
ten  de  koningen,  van  den  goeden  v-riendt  etc. 


The  principal  Dutch  pronouns  are  declined  as  follows  : 
SIMILAR.  PLI-RAL. 

(German.) 
Nom.  ik  (ic/n, 

Gen.  mijner    (mriwr\ 

(""''•), 

(mien), 


idj 


. 

J>ai.  inij 
Ace.  mij 


(win,  we. 

(intwr  <»r  onser\  our. 
ons     (w),  to  us. 
ons     (tins),  us. 
PLURAL* 

(German.) 

Nom.     fftj  (or  fftftiede*)      (ffir),  ye,  you. 
Gen.  raw  w  (or  nicer)  (eiter),  your. 

Dat.         u  (or  >i!ii;lt'it)        (  eve  A  ^  to  you. 
u  (or  ulieden)        (each),  you. 


Ace. 


Nom.  hij  (rr),  he. 

Gen.  ran  nemt  or  zijns         (seiner),  his,  or  of  him. 

Dat.  /»•»*  (ihni),  tn  him. 

Ace.  hem  (itm),  him. 

PLURAL. 

Nom.  zij  (tie),  they. 

Gen.  hinwer  (or  van  hen)    (Hirer),  them. 
Dat.  him  (or  aan  hen)          (ifnu'it  i,  to  them. 
Ace.  hen  (or  ze)  (**'«),  them. 

SINGULAR.  PLUBAL. 

(  German.')  (  German.} 

Nom.  zij  (sie),  she.  sij  (sir). 

(Jen.  fiarer  (///re;-),  her  or  hers,  harer  (ihrer). 

Dat.  hattr  (ihr),  to  her.  haar  (ihnen). 

Ace.  /wmrand  ze  (sie),  her.  htntr  and  ze  (sie). 

J/ct,  "  it,"  has  no  inflections,  the  cases  being  formed  by 
prefixing  prepositions,  as  ran  het,  "  of  it/'  aan  het,  "to  hit," 
etc.  The  plural  is  like  the  plural  of  zij,  except  that  it  does 
not  take  ze  in  the  accusative.  Zich  (like  the  German  sich, 
to  which  it  corresponds  exactly  in  pronunciation  as  well  as 
signification)  signifies  "  himself,"  "herself,"  "itself,"  "them- 
selves;" it  is  only  found  in  the  oblique  cases,  never  in  the 
nominative. 

The  Dutch  pronominal  adjectives  are  — 

SINGULAR. 

Masculine.  Feminine.  Neuter. 

Nom.dc  myne,  de  mij  if,  het  mijne,  mine. 

Gen.  des  mijnen,  der  mijne,  des  ntijnf.n,  of  mine. 

Dat.  den  mijne-n,  der  mijne,,  den  ntijneit,  to  mine. 

Ace.  den  mijnen,  de  mijne,  het  mijne,  mine. 

PLURAL. 

Masculine.  Feminine.  Neuter. 

Noia.f/^  mijnen,  de  mijnen,  de,  mijiifn. 

(ien.  der  inijntn^  der  inijit»-n,  der  mijnen. 

Dat.  den  mijtien,  der  mijnen,  dm  ini/nen. 

Ace.  demijnen,  de  mijnen,  de  mij'nen. 

De  onze,  "  ours,"  de  vice,  "yours,"  dc  zijne,  "  his/'  de  haref 
"hers,"  etc.,  are  declined  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  demonstrative  adjectives  (otherwise  called  demon- 
strative pronouns)  are  deze  (masc.  and  fern.),  and  dit  (ncut.), 
"  this  /'  in  the  plural  dcze  ("  these  ")  for  all  three  genders  : 
and  gene^  (masc.  and  fem.)  and  geen  (neut.),  "  that."  Tho 
latter  is  often  compounded  with  the  definite  article,  as  degene 
(masc.  and  fem.),  httyene  (neut.),  "that;"  degene,  "  those," 
forming  the  plural  for  all  three  genders  j  and  with  diet  datt 
as  diegene  (masc.  and  fem.),  datgene  (neut.),  "  that  /'  plural, 
for  the  three  genders,  diegcne,  "  those." 
The  relatives  are  — 

SINGULAR. 

Masculine  .  Fem  in  hie.  Neuter. 

Nom.  die,  who;  diet  who;  dat,  which. 

Gen.  diens,  whose  ;  diert  whose  ;  diens,  of  which. 

Dat.  dient  to  whom;        dier,  to  whom*          dien,  to  which. 
Ace.  dien,  whom  ;  diet  whom  ;  dat,  which. 

PLURAL. 

Nom.  die,  die,  die. 

Gen.  rfiVr,  dif-r,  dier. 

])ut.  dient  diet;  dien. 

Ace.  die,  die,  die. 

Wdke  (masc.  and  fem.),  "  who,"  and  welk  (neut.), 
"which,"  are  also  used  as  relatives,  especially  in  elevated 
discourse. 

The  interrogative  ?n'e  (masc.  and  fem.),  "who,"  and  imt 
(ncut.),  "what,"  are  declined  like  die,  dat,  as  given  above. 
The  following  are  the  principal  tenses,  etc.  of  the  verb 
zijn,  to  "  be  :" 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Jhttch.  (German.) 

ik  ben  (ich  bin),  I  am. 

glj  zijt  (ihr  seid),  you  are  (or  thou  art). 

Ay  w  ier  M),  lie  is. 

vij  zijn  i  irir  xind),  we  are. 

gij  (or  ffijlieden)  zijt    (ihr  s'-yd),  you  are. 
zij  zijn  (sie  sind),  they  are. 

*  The  Dutch  may  be  said  to  have,  properly  speaking,  no  second 
person  singular;  but  gij  is  always  used,  even  in  [scripture,  for 
the  singular  as  well  as  the  plural. 

f  Cognate  with  the  German  jmer,jenf,  etc.,  which  in  a  similar 
manner  is  compounded  with  the  article,  as  derjenige,  dasjeniye, 
etc. 
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llll,,. 

ik  u  us  I  was,  etc. 

gii  iniiirt  (ihr  „ 

hij  in is 

irif  .<  "  "ren). 

•/.'/"  ii. mi/ 

'tren  <u-en). 

j;, •,:,/. 
ik  I,,  n  getceest  (i,-tti,>,  have  been,  etc. 

'.'(I     '!/'  .'/'  i":,'.lt 

tiij  i'  g 

In  the  future  the   Dutch    m-r  the   ati.viliary  nil,  znll,  znl, 
znllni,  :,ill,  z,ill,;i,  as  ik  znl  :ijn  I"  1  shall  lie  ").  .'/(/-'" 
etc.  (the  Hermans  n-e  ..././..  mrttj  «"•''.  ,'•/•<,,<•. 

/'HI,!,-     ("   sllllllld   "1,    Znll'l't,   Z'111,1,,    Z',,l,l,,t,   Z,'ll,l,t,   Z,,llli,',t, 

is  used  tn  form  tlio  conditional  (instead  of  which  the  Her- 
mans use  w'urdi;  etc.). 

PARTICIPLES. 

,»./«.) 

1'resent,  zyndc  (sei/, 

I'asl,  ',  ( ./.  n-fsen). 

The  regular  active  verb  hooren,  to  "hear,"  is  conjugated 
as  follows : 

Iniliratire  Present.     Imperfrrt.         Perfect. 
il:  I,,,',,;  I  hear.  (A-  mcrdfc      ik  lull  iiehnurd,  1  have  heard,  etc. 

/;//  li,i,,rf,  you  hear.     ifij  h,mnl,-[.    i}<)  ti'tit  feMoOfA 
~l,ij  1,',,,,-t,  "he  hears,     liij  I,,,,,,;!,'.     l,,j  /,,-'  it  ijehoord. 

ll'ij  li:,'H','ll,  we   hear,   ll'ij  fi,,,'i''!':ll.  irij  In'tiii,',,  I,, 

gii  luxirt,  you  hear.    ;tij  li<i,,i;li-t.    ijij  lulit  t/rhimi,,. 
:ij  I,,,,,,;  „,  I  hey  hear.;//  tii,,,i;l,'ii.  :ij  f,,t>ben  gehoord. 

I'liiiii-rfrct.  Future.  f','i,,litiiinfil. 

ik  ft, 1,1  ,j,'lin,,r,I.  ik  zal  hooren,  ik  zoude  hooren. 

,jij  h't'tt  ;l  'fi'mrit. 
hij  1,11,1  i,,'fi,mr,t. 
irij  luiil,!,-n  ifftioord. 
yij  hiult  ifi'tintn'it. 
zij  haddtii  gvhvord. 

IMPERATIVE  MOOD. 

hoar,  hear  thou. 

In, it  fifni  (or  hij)  hwrt'n,  let  liim  hear. 

ln,it  on.*  (or  /<uv»  ipy)  hooren,  let  us  hear. 

haoret,  hear  ye. 

laat  hen  (or  laten  zij)  hooren,  let  them  hear. 
The   subjunctive   mood   is  omitted    here,  as    presenting 
nothing  especially  remarkable. 

The  present  participle  is  hoorende,  "  hearing ;"  the  future, 
tulli'tulr  lioori-ii,  "going  to  hear,"  literally,  equivalent  to 
"  shalling  to  hear,"  or,  as  the  Greek  neatly  expresses  it, 

The  passive  voice  of  verbs  is  formed  with  the  auxiliary 
warden  (imperfect,  werd  or  wierd),  to  "  be "  or  "  become," 
thus: 

Indicaiirt  Present. 

(German.) 

ik  word  gehoord  (ich  werde  aehort),  I  am  heard, 

gij  u-'inlt  gr hoard  (da  wirst  geMrt)  [etc. 

liij  ii-in'tlt  ,jrhoord  (er  wird  gehdrt). 

/. 'n  n'hoord  (iririrer' 

g/'l  u-oi-dt  gehoord  (ihr  wer, 

zij  warden  gehoord  (tie  t 

Imperfect. 

ik  ir,'r,l  (or  wierd)  gehoord  (ichwurdc(t>twa)v}r>w<*f,m*a 

gij  wiT'll  (or  in.  n//)  gehoord  (du  wiintr.tt  ijrhiirt).  [heard,  etc. 
U  n;  i'/  'or  in.  i./i  gfhoord  (er  wurde  gehiirl). 

irij  ,i-,'r,l,'ii  (or  fn'.-r./r  11 1  >i''ti>w,l    ' ,,-,,-  „  nrden  ijeJiorf). 
gij  in'i-,11  MIT  in',  ivio  gehoord         (ihr  tcttrdet  gehort), 
zij  werden  (or  wierden)  gehoord    (tie  warden  gehort). 
Prn 

ik  ben  gehoord  warden      (icA   tiin   gehort  worden\  I  have  been 

heard,  etc. 

Phi/ierfcrt. 

ik  was  gehoord  warden      (ich  war  gehort  worden),  I   bad   been 

heard,  etc. 
First  Future. 

ik  zal  gehoord  warden        (ich  werde  gehort  tcerden\  I    shall    lie 

heard,  eie. 
Second  r/itiii;\ 

ik  zal  gehoord  warden  iij'n  (ich  werde  gehort  wortlen  seyn),  I  shall 

have  heeti  heard,  etc. 

Essential  Krtrmlilnnrc  lirliccrn  Itutrh  unil  lirrnnn,  \Vnrils. 
— This  resemblance  is  often  much  greater  in  reality  than 
appears  to  the  eye.  Thus,  the  Dutch  zy'ii  and  the  German 
seyn  (to  "be"),  so  different  in  appearance,  have  not  only 
the  same  meaning,  but  precisely  the  same  pronunciation. 
The  same  is  also  true  of  several  other  parts  of  the  above- 
named  verb;  for  example,  in  the  subjunctive  mood  the 
Dutch  zij,  zijt,  and  zyii,  and  the  Herman  «.  i/,  «.(/(/,  and  ncy'n 
(for  tryfn),  are  pronounced  exactly  alike.  So  Iniii/en  and 
/„•«./. -a  do  "bend"),  Intn  and  letra  (to  "read"),  meet  and 
Mill!  ("  meal  "),  nurr  and  mtlir  ("  more  "),  nn'/n  and  ;n.  in 
("my"or  "  mine  "),  m  in,  n  and  „,},,„, „  \  in  ••  take"  i.  prijzrn 
and  preitcn  (to  "praise"),  tijn  and  MM  i  "  liis  "I. /-',„,/ 'and 
Hint  ("  blood  "),  I,/,,,  in  and  Itluu,'  i  for  I!/,,,,,,-,  "llowcr"), 

/.r.i. •././•   and    llrndi-r   I  "  brother  "!.    I,,;, I   and     //»M  "  hat  "), 

A.../  and  /In/  ("hoof"),  line,,  and  lluhn  ("fowl."  "hen"), 
kne  and  A'nA  ("cow"),  moril  and  Mull,  ("spirit,  "cour- 
age"), moct  and  .Win  ("pap."  "sauee").  r.,,  M  and  Ilnhm 
("fame."  "glory  "),  brood  and  //i-.;</  (••  I, read  ").  l,,,,m  and 
.//oAii  ("  insult "),  woorf  and  -\'.<(A  ("need,"  "necessity"), 


and  rulli  I"  re<l  "),  •Inn,  and  .Wr.j*  ("  dtraw  "),  trn,,,,  and 
Thri'in  l"thron«").  In,' .»'  and     7V.. .r  •  and 

Ok  lit    and   nn,  hi   !••  .-oil."   ••  p-i.i 

and  ,\'iniil  ("  -aii'l  "  ,     -.  -    aii.l  •  ,,  ai..|    >. 

y..i    I"  l,le>HMj,'"l,  iy./.    and    \. ;./.    i"  Mlk  "i.  :i'.i    and   \i'im 
and  ..,  ("thiiH."  "also,"  "as"),  rrmii  anil  ,xf..A« 
("•on"),  etc. 

A  great  multitude  of  inslanoes  might  be  cited  in  which 
the  meaning  M  the  i-ame.  and  the  prnnuneiatiiii arly  thn 

Ml    the    dill'erenee,   at     la».t.   ll    l.i-lneen     letters    of  the 

viime  elass,  as  >/  and  t.  //  and  r.  /,  and  /,  or  r  and  /,  eh  and 
/,-,  ete.;  as  l,fifi-,,i  and  1,1,,},,,,  to  "remain"),  ,!•„'„  and 
(Ann  (to  ••(!(."!.  ./,,.../  and  '/'..-/  "  ileath  "  i.  ,/•„,,!  anil  (•../( 
(••(lea,l").  ,/,•.,;,.,,  and  trafM  (to  "hear"),  ati'l  the  |,a-t 
ten-e  of  the  same,  ilmry  and  (;•«./  ("bore"),  njW.»  and  <••)'- 
./..  n  mid  ,../,,,  1 1<,  "  call "),  ttrijden  and 
*tr,;t,n  (to  "fight,"  to  "strive"),  trtden  and  /r»fr«  (to 
"tread"),  rnllm  and  full-,,  (to  "  fall  "  ),  n-rht'  n  and  /"fit.,, 
(to  "fight"),  riiiden  and  Jiitden  (to  "find"),  roor  and  r.ir 
("before"),  rranj  and  >rn</'  (for  Fraije,  a  "question"), 
.i  (to  "throw"),  wijken  and  «••  i'.7i./i  (to 
"retire,"  to  "yield"),  wijzfu  and  meiirn  (to  "«how"), 
zoeken  and  tMcAeu  (to  "  seek  "),  ztcijuen  and  *,  t,,, ,»/,,,  (to 
"be  silent"),  etc. 

There  are,  in  regard  to  certain  letters,  changes  that  very 
frequently  if  not  invariably  take  place  when  a  word  passes, 
so  to  speak,  from  the  Herman  to  the  Dutch.  The  following 
changes  take  place  in  diphthongs  and  vowels:  (1.)  The  Her- 
man fin  usually  becomes  o  or  oo  in  Dutch;  for  example, 
,int'  ( "  on,"  "  up  " )  is  changed  to  oy>  (for  the  change  of  f  to 
p,  and  that  of  other  consonants,  see  below);  Maun,  ("tree") 
to  bmmi:  //.in/,  ("heap")  to  hoof;  lliui/,<  ("head")  to 
koofd;  tan/en  (to  "buy")  to  konjirn;  Lnuf  (a  "running") 
and  lav f,n  (to  "run")  to  loop  and  lonpen;  Ilauk*  ("prey," 
"plunder"),  Kuuber  (a  "robber")  and  lt,n,l,,n  (to  "rob") 
to  roof,  mover,  and  roor.n,-  Jimffi  ("smoke")  and  rnn- 
ehen  (to  "smoke")  to  rook  and  rooken;  Nnum  (a  "hem," 
"seam")  to  znnm;  limb  ("deaf")  to  too/;  tnuf  or  taufc. 
("dipping,"  "  baptism")  to  daop;  Traum  ("dream")  to 
droom.  (2.)  The  (lerman  an  also  not  unfrequently  becomes 
«t  in  Dutch,  as  nut  ("out"),  nit;  Jluuch  ("belly"),  lmik; 
braun  ("brown"),  bruin;  Brant  ("bride"),  braid;  /taunt 
("thumb"),  dnim;  faul  ("foul"),  mnV;  f'autt  ("fist") 
CTII'«<;  Huu>  ("house"),  Ain't;  /,i/n»  ("louse"),  luit;  Mam 
("mouse"),  mm'*;  /.'.nun  ("space,"  "room"),  nn'm;  ra«- 
schen  (to  "rush,"  to  "roar"),  ruinchen;  tauber  ("clean," 
"pure"),  zHirer;  taufeu  (to  "drink,"  to  "tipple"),  zaipen; 
Slaitb  ("dust"),  »'ui/;  titrnurh  ("  shrub"),  tlrnik;  Xtraiut 
("ostrich"),  ttmit ;  Tanbe  ("dove,"  "pigeon"),  ilni/; 
Traube  ("grape"),  drtiif;  Zaun  ("hedge"  or  "fence"), 
(•mi.  (3.)  /•-'  in  Herman  frequently  becomes  ee  in  Dutch, 
as  allein  ("alone"),  allecn;  tiein  ("leg,"  "bone"),  been; 
Eich  (an  "oak"),  «t/  tin  ("one"),  ten;  kein  ("no,"  as  an 
adjective),  gee  n;  tftein  (a  "  stone  "),  tteen,  etc.  (4.)  But  ei,  u 
well  as  ey,  is  often  changed  to  ij,  as  preiten  (to  "praise") 
to  priizen;  teia  ("  his  ")  and  teyn  (to  "  be  ")  to  tijn,  etc.,  etc. 
(5.)  En  and  its  equivalent  «'«,  commonly  become  MI',  having 
essentially  the  same  sound,  as  beuyen  (to  "  bend  "),  ouiyen; 
heule  (a  "boil"),  bull;  kcuseh  ("chaste"),  kuitch;  «ii»yen 
(to  "suckle"),  zuiyfn;  tiiutnen  (to  "delay"),  zuimen;  Zeug 
("stuff,"  "materials,"  "tools"),  tnia,  etc.,  etc.  (8.)  Oe  or  B 
in  German  often  becomes  oo  in  Dutch,  as  IStr,  boot  ("  bad," 
"evil");  blade,  bloo  or  bloode  ("bashful");  h'oren,  hooren 
(to  "  hear  ");  »rA6'«,  *cAo«M  ("beautiful");  tchi°>nhtit,  tchoon- 
heid  ("  beauty  "),  etc.  (7.)  TV  or  ii  in  German  often  becomes 
"  in  Dutch,  the  latter  being  the  natural  equivalent  of  the 
former;  as  Hriicke,  brug  ("bridge") ;  burkrn,  Imkkeit  (to 
"stoop,"  to  "bow");  Jtilrycr,  lurycr  ("citiien");  dttnken, 
ilmikrn  (to  "seem").  The  German  wn'cA  diinkt,  and  Dutch 
in//  iliinkt,  explains  the  origin  of  our  phrase  methinki  (  i.  e. 
"it  seems  to  me"). 

In  the  first  paragraph  treating  of  the  resemblance  between 
Dutch  and  German,  the  reader  will  see  numerous  examples 
of  the  correspondence  of  the  German  long  o  with  the  Dutch 
oo  (as  .S'oAii  and  zooii,  etc.),  and  the  German  «  with  the 
Dutch  oe  (as  <7ii(  and  gaed,  etc.),  precisely  the  same  sound 
being  represented  by  the  corresponding  words.  The  Her- 
man n,  however,  often  becomes  o  in  Dutch,  as  llimd,  bond 
(a  "covenant");  Handel,  bomlrl  ("bundle"!:  I, mil,  bonl 
("variegated");  Grvnd,  yrmn/  ,  ••  liottoin,"  "ground"); 
H,n,it,  hotid  ("dog");  AV»»i»i,  /.-I-..HI  ("crooked"),  etc.,  etc. 

Of  the  consonants  (l),/in  Herman  eommonly  becomes  p 
in  Dutch.*  as  maybe  seen  in  the  following  verbs :  A.V/.n 
(to  "help"),  httpcn;  hoffen  (to  "hope"),  hopen;  reifen  (to 
"ripen"),  rij/,,n:  rn/,n  (to  "call"),  roepen;  tcerftn  (to 
"throw"),  wcr/wii.  In  like  manner  from  the  iicnnan 
Dor/  ("village"),  Hnrfe  ('•  harp  "),  r«/("ripo"),  A  hi/ 

*In  a  few  instanres  tin-  reverse  oc.ur*;  Ih.lt  K  I  lie  Miuii'I  of 
n  in  (lerman  is  <  hunted  to /in  Duteli :  a-  //<-  t'i  "  ; 

Dieh  (pronounced  as  if  written  rf,',-/<>,  ,!<< /  "thief");  Kaub  (pro- 
nounced as  if  written  raup),  roof  (^  plunder  "  i,  ete. 
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("ship  "),  Wnffe  ("  weapon  "),  etc.,  we  have  in  Dutch,  dorp, 
harp,  rijp,  sckip,  wapen,  etc.  (2.)  Ji  is  usually  changed  to 
e,  as  shown  in  the  following  examples:  bleibcn,  blijven  (to 
"  remain  ") ;  schreiben,  schrijrcn  (to  "  write  ") ;  sterben, 
etcrren  (to  "  die  ").  (3.)  A"  initial  or  medial  in  German  be- 
comes z  in  Dutch ;  for  example,  sei/n,  zijn  (to  "be  ") ;  Ic.sen, 
ICZCH  (to  "read"),  etc.  (4.)  The  German  n  terminal  gene- 
rally becomes  t  in  Dutch,  as  blost,  bloot  ("mere,"  "naked") ; 
/'H-V-S  roet  ("foot");  gross,  (/root  ("great");  M't»*,  ,,,<ntt 
("measure");  Schloss,  slot  ("lock,"  "castle").  To  which 
may  be  added  es,  het  ("it");  das,  dat  ("that");  mi*,  ""' 
("what").  (5.)  Z  initial  is  usually  changed  to  t,  as  Zahl, 
tal  ("number")  ;  zahlcn,  tf.-flen  (to  "tell") ;  bcznfilftt,  l>rtnl<n 
(to  "  pay ")  ;  Zaum,  tnmn  ("bridle") ;  Zcivhen,  /»'/,-'  n 
("sign,"  "token");  Zeitt  tijd  ("time");  Zieyel,  tegcl  (a 
"  tile  ")  ;  Zimmer,  timmer  (a  "  room,"  also  "  timber") ;  Zin- 
ne,  tinne  ("pinnacle");  Zins.tins  ("rent"),*  zu,  toe  ("to"); 
ttcei,  twee  ("two");  Ziceifel,  twijfcl  ("doubt");  %"•<•(':/, 
ticijff  (a  "branch"  or  "twig");  aiceff,  twaalf  ("twelve"); 
Zunne,  tong  ("  tongue  ") ;  zicanzig,  twintig  ("  twenty  ") ; 
Zirittt,  twist  ("strife,"  "discord").  (0.)  Ch  in  German  ia 
often  changed  to  k  in  Dutch,  as  Bitch,  bock  ("book"); 
flitchen,  vloeken  (to  "curso"),  and  Finch,  rloek  (a  "curse  "); 
suchen,  zocken  (to  "  seek  "),  etc. ;  but  this  ia  very  far  from 
being  always  the  case.  The  most  numerous  class  of  excep- 
tions consists  of  words  beginning  with  sch — e.  </.  German 
JSchaf,  Dutch  schaap  ("sheep");  Gorman  Schijf,  Dutch 
schfp  ("ship"),  etc. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  examples  that 
almost  invariably  where  the  Dutch  consonant  differs  from 
the  German  it  corresponds  to  the  English  whenever  thcro 
is  any  English  word  at  all  resembling  cither;  compare,  for 
example,  the  German  Zeit,  the  Dutch  tijdt  and  the  Old 
English  tide,  in  the  sense  of  "time";  German  Zeiehcn, 
Dutch  teeken,  English  token,  etc. 

It  has  seemed  proper  to  explain  somewhat  fully  the  prin- 
ciples of  such  changes  from  the  one  tongue  to  the  other  as 
would  be  likely  to  escape  the  notice  of  those  who  should 
make  only  a  cursory  examination  of  the  two  languages. 
But  it  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  dwell  at  length 
upon  the  more  obvious  correspondences  between  them.  It 
may  not,  however,  bo  without  interest  to  present  some  ex- 
amples of  such  correspondences:  Band,  band  (a  "band"); 
Berg,  berg  ("mountain");  bcrsten,  bcrsten  (to  "burst"); 
bergen,  bergen  (to  "conceal;")  Bcscheid,  bescheid  ("infor- 
mation"); bescheiden,  besckeiden  ("modest,"  "discreet"); 
bcscheiden,  bescheiden  (to  "appoint");  Brand,  brand  (a 
"  burning");  brandcn,  branden  (to  "rage");  Hand,  hand 
("hand");  Handel,  handel  ("trade");  hanacn,  h'tmjcn  (to 
"hang");  Helm,  helm  ("helm"  or  "helmet");  Hand,  hemd 
("shirt");  Kind,  kind  ("child");  klcin,  klein  ("small"); 
krank,  krank  ("sick");  Kunst,  kunst  ("art");  Land,  land 
("land");  lana,  lang  ("long") ;  Last,  last  (a  "burden"); 
leider,  leider  ("alas!");  Leder,  leder  ("leather");  Hcht, 
licht  ("light");  Uchten,  Uchten  (to  " lighten,"  to  "illumi- 
nate"); Linde,  linde  (a  "linden  tree");  List,  list  ("cun- 
ning," "  craft ") ;  listig,  Ustig  ("  crafty,"  "  cunning  ") ;  Lust, 
lust  ("pleasure");  Markt,  markt  ("market");  Mast,  mast 
("mast");  Merk,  merk  ("mark");  merken,  merken  (to 
"mark")  ;  Mfnne,  minne  ("love")  ;  Morgen,  inorgen 
'l morning")  ;  Nacht,  nacht  ("night")  ;  Nagel,  nagcl 
l  "nail") ;  nimmer,  nimmer  ("never") ;  Rail,  rod  (a 
wheel ") ;  Rand,  rand  ("  margin,"  "  border  ") ;  Rede,  rede 
("speech");  Regen,  regen  ("rain");  rein,  rein  ("clear," 
"pure");  Rente,  rente  ("rent");  Spiegel,  vpiegel  (a  "mir- 
ror") ;  Vogel,  vogel  ("bird,"  "fowl")  ;  Wacht,  icacht 
("watch");  Wagen,  wagen  ("wagon,"  "carriage");  wegen, 
wcgen  (to"weigh");  Werk,  werk  ("work");  Winter,  winter 
("winter"). 

The  character  of  Dutch  literature  may  be  said  to  cor- 
respond, to  a  great  extent,  to  the  national  character,  which 
has  been  formed  in  a  constant  conflict  with  the  most  for- 
midable and  most  unconquerable  of  all  the  elements.  "  The 
Dutch  have  taken  their  possessions  from  the  dominion  of 
the  deep ;  and  the  exercise  of  the  perpetual  thought,  care, 
and  industry  necessary  first  to  raise  and  then  to  keep  up 
such  mighty  embankments  as  defend  them  from  their  con- 
stant assailant,  the  raging  sea,  has  educated  a  people  ad- 
venturous, brave,  and  cautious."  (Bosworth's  Anglo-ftajcon 
Dictionary,  p.  xeii.)  The  spirit  of  industry  and  energy  thus 
acquired  may  be  said  to  pervade  their  literature,  which  is 
characterized  rather  by  solid  strength  than  by  a  versatile 
fancy  or  soaring  imagination.  Much  of  the  Dutch  poetry, 
however,  is  not  without  the  charm  of  unaffected  simplicity 
and  great  expressiveness  of  language.  In  fact,  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  the  Dutch  language  may  be 
said  to  be  directness  of  expression  and  descriptive  energy. 
In  simplicity  and  directness  indeed  it  bears  a  near  resem- 
blance to  the  English,  over  which  its  greater  fulness  of  in- 
flections gives  it  some  decided  advantages,  especially  on  the 
score  of  variety  and  flexibility.  In  another  respect,  also, 


|  it  is  on  some  accounts  superior  to  our  tongue.     We  allude 
!  to  the  facilities  it  possesses  for  forming  compound  words. 
Many  technical  terms  which  the  English  borrow  from  the 
j   Latin  or  Greek  are  formed  by  the  Dutch  from  their  own 
indigenous  roots.     In  this  respect  the  Dutch  even  surpasses 
:  the  German.     Thus,  for  astronomy  they  have  sterrckitn<l<' 
|  ("star-knowledge"),  a  word  which  explains  itself  without 
!  the  necessity  of  having   recourse  to  a  Greek   etymology. 
Such  Dutch  terms  are  usually  much  more  euphonious  than 
!  their  literal    English  equivalents,  because  they  g6nerally 
employ  connecting  vowels,  thus  rendering  the  sound  much 
softer,  instead  of  running  the  terminal  and  initial  conso- 
nants together,  as  is  continually  done  in   English  in  the 
formation  of  compound  words;  thus,  wo  say  enttLcss,  but 
the  Dutch  say  eindEloon;  the  same  may  be  seen  in  the  above- 
cited  sterrekunde,  and  in  numerous  other  compound  words. 
It  may  be  proper  to  remark  here  that  the  Dutch  having 
been  pre-eminently  a  commercial  and  maritime  nation  long 
before  England  could  boast  of  being  the  mistress  of  the  sea, 
from  them  have  been  derived  many  of  our  nautical  terms 
and.  phrases,  such  as  boom,  literally,  "  tree  or  beam ;"  skip- 
per (Dutch  nchippcr,  the  ch  being  hard),  literally,  a  "ship- 
per ;"  schooner,  etc. 

Some  of  the  oldest  extant  specimens  of  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage are  supposed  to  date  as  far  back  as  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. They  bear  a  near  resemblance  to  the  Low  German. 
AH  the  earlier  specimens,  indeed,  of  the  Teutonic  dialects 
prove,  by  the  remarkable  affinities  which  they  bear  to  each 
other,  that  they  originated  from  a  common  source.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  essential  identity  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish,  the  difference  between  these  two  languages  being 
scarcely  more  than  a  difference  of  pronunciation  and  or- 
thography. The  celebrated  poem  called  "  Reinaert  de  Vos  " 
("Reynard  the  Fox"),  the  first  part  of  which  was  written 
originally  in  the  old  Flemish  dialect  about  1150,  affords  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  early  specimens  of  the  Flemish  or  Dutch 
language.  From  it  was  made  a  free  translation  into  Low 
Saxon,  "  Reineke  Vos,"  under  which  form  it  became  widely 
known  and  very  popular. 

Jacob  van  Maerlant  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  Dutch 
poetry.     lie  was  born  at  Damme,  in  Flanders,  in  1235,  and 
i  died  in  DJOO.     He  made   various  translations  into  Dutch 
!  poetry,  of  which  the  following  may  suffice  as  a  specimen : 
"  Diese  bloemen  hebben  wi  besocht, 
En  uten  Latine  in  Dietche  brocht, 
Ute  Aristotiles  boeken." 

Translated  literally  : 

"These  flowers  (beauties)  have  we  sought, 

And  out  of  Latin  into  Dutch  brought, 

From  Aristotle's  books." 

Perhaps   his  most  celebrated  work  ia  his   "Spiegel    His- 
toriael"("IIistorieMirror").  The"Rijmkronik"  ("Chron- 
icle" in  verse)  of  Mel  is  Stoke  was  written  about  1290.  The 
following  is  an  interesting  sample  of  that  early  rhyme  : 
"  Dese  pine  cnde  dit  ghepens 

send  ic  u  Heer  Grave  Morons 

Dat  gin  moget  sien  ende  horen 

Wanen  dat  ghi  sijt  geboren, 

Ende  bi  wat  redenen  ghi  in  hant 

Hcbbet  Zeelant  ende  Mollant ; 

Ende  bi  wat  redenen  dat  ghi  soect 

Vrieslant  dut  u  so  sere  vloect." 

Literally  translated: 

"  These  labors  (pains)  and  these  thoughts 
send  I  to  you,  Sir  Count  Florena, 
that  you  may  see  and  hear  (learn) 
whence  [it  is]  that  you  are  born 
(descended),  and  by  what  right 
(reasons)  you  have  Zealand  and 
Holland  in  hand  (in  your  possession), 
and  by  what  right  you  seek 
Friesland,  that  curses  you  so  sorely." 

Jan  van  Heelu,  the  contemporary  of  Stoke,  also  wrote 
chronicles  in  verse  ("  Rijmkronik  "),  which  display  con- 
siderable poetic  spirit. 

The  culture  and  development  of  what  may  be  strictly 
termed  Dutch  literature,  as  distinguished  from  the  Flemish, 
may  be  said  to  date  from  the  establishment  at  Amsterdam 
I  (about  1570)  of  a  sort  of  literary  academy  called  Rederijks- 
kamer  ("Chamber  of  Rhetoric"),  under  the  auspices  of 
Coornhert,  Spiegel,  and  Visscher.  Somewhat  later  appeared 
Peter  Kornelius  Hooft,  whom  Vondel  calls,  playing  upon 
his  name  (signifying  "head"),  "Dat  doorluchtig  Hooft  der 
Hollandsche  poeten  " — "  That  illustrious  head  of  the  Dutch 
poets,"  The  merits  of  Hooft  are  so  great  that  he  has  been 
styled  the  creator  of  Dutch  literature.  He  imparted  a  sweet- 
ness and  harmony  to  the  poetry  of  his  native  language  un- 
known before  his  time,  and  not  surpassed  by  any  later 
author.  He  also  excelled  as  a  writer  of  history.  Jacob 
Cats  (1577-1660),  or  Father  Cats,  as  his  countrymen  in 
their  affection  delighted  to  call  him,  was  emphatically  the 
poet  of  the  people,  and  his  productions  are  still  admired 
and  loved  by  all  classes.  Joost  van  den  Vondel  (1587- 
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1<17'.M  is  one  of  the  greatest  names  in  Dutch  literature.     He 

I'd  in  satirical  anil  lyric  poetry,  and  also  in  tragedy. 

About  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  was  a  de- 

11    hutch  ] try.  caii-cd  iu  part  l>y  the  influence  of   [ 

the.  French  school  of  criticism,  but  a  new  poetical  era  com-  | 

•il   in  the  latter  halt   of  tin-  next  century.  IntTOdBMd 
by  J.  Bellamy  (al.out   17701,  "h-.-e   ballad  ..I1  "  K'.-ju"  is 
In!  :n  the.  most  beautiful  in  the  language.     In  touch- 
ing simplicity   it.  reminds   us   of  s< •  of  the   finest  of  the 

Sottish  baited!.     Hil.ler.lijk  (I756-18.-1I)  was  n nly  one 

of  tin.  grcate-t   iif  Dutch  i is.  but  was.  distinguished   in 

almost  every  department  of  literature.  'I'., Hens  M7*n- 
Is.it'n  is  perhaps  the,  most  popular  of  recent  Dntch  poets. 
\,,:,,,m-  his  moil  cclel.rate.l  product  ions  are  "Do  Ovcr- 
uintcring  op  Nova  Zembla"  ("The  Wintering  on  Nova  j 
/.cmbla"),  a  narrative  poem  giving  an  account  of  the  fa- 
mous expedition  of  liarentz  (1594-96),  and  his  splendid 
war-lyric  entitled  "  Wapenkrcct "  I"  Call  to  Arms"). 

In  classical  l«arning  the  Dutch  have  tiikcn  a  high  place 
among  th«  nations  of  Europe.  Among  the  most  distin- 
guished of  their  scholars  are  Erasmus,  Lipsius,  Daniel 
and  Nicholas  Hcinsius,  Grotius,  Gronovius,  Vossius  (Ger- 
ard de  \  o-i.  lleinsterhuis,  etc.  In  science  they  havo  had 
Hiiygcns,  Lecwenhook,  lluysch,  and  Swammerdam.  In 
theology  they  can  hoast  of  Arminius,  besides  many  others. 
In  philosophy  there  is  perhaps  no  greater  name  in  modern 
times  than  Spinoza;  and  in  medicine  few,  if  any,  more 
illustrious  than  those  of  ISocrhaave  and  Van  dcr  Kolk. 

J.  THOMAS. 

Dutch  Liquid,  or  Eth'cne  Chlo'ride,  received  its 
lir.-t  name  Localise,  it  was  first  discovered  by  Dutch  chemists 
in  1795.  It  is  a  combination  of  cthene  (oloflant  gas.  < 'jll, 
with  chlorine,  and  its  formula  is  C2H4C12.  It  is  a  thin,  in- 
flammable, colorless  liquid  of  an  agreeable  fragrance  and 
pleasant  tasto,  somewhat  resembling  chloroform.  Like 
chloroform,  it  has  great  anojsthetic  powers  when  its  vapor 
is  inhaled,  but  the  medical  profession  are  not  satisfied  of 
its  safety.  Modifications  of  this  compound  (such  as  CglljCI, 
CjHsCls,  and  CjHjClj)  are  also  sometimes  called  Dutch 
liquids,  and  the  whole  are  known  as  the  "  Dutch  liquid  se- 
ries." 

Dutch  Reformed  Church.  See  REFORMED  CHURCH 
IN  AMERICA. 

Dutch'ville,  a  post-township  of  Granville  co.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  17..-'. 

Dntens  (JOSEPH  MICHEL),  a  French  political  economist, 
born  at  Tours  Oct.  lit.  17«5.  He  published  "  The  Philoso- 
phy  of  Political  Kconomy  "  (2vols.,  1835)  and  other  works. 
Died  Aug.  6,  1848. — His  uncle,  Louis  DUTEXS,  F.  R.  S., 
born  at  Tours  Oct.  15, 1765,  removed  to  England,  where  he 
obtained  from  the  duke  of  Northumberland  the  lucrative 
living  of  Elsdon.  Ho  wrote  a  treatise  maintaining  the 
antiquity  of  many  discoveries,  numismatical  treatises,  and 
"M6moires  d'un  Voyageur  qui  so  repose"  (Paris,  1806). 
Died  May  23,  1812. 

Du'ties  [from  due,  i.  e.  "something  owed ;"  Fr.  rfonane], 
in  their  general  sense,  are  those  things  which  a  man  is,  by 
any  natural,  moral,  or  legal  obligation,  bound  to  do  or  to 
refrain  from  doing.  The  word  is  also  used  commercially, 
and  then,  in  its  most  enlarged  sense,  is  nearly  equivalent 
to  taxes,  embracing  all  impositions  or  charges  levied  on 
persons  or  things;  but  in  its  more  restricted  sense  it  is  often 
used  us  equivalent  to  customs  or  imposts,  being  those  taxes 
which  are  payable  upon  goods  and  merchandise  imported 
or  exported.  (See  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  8.,  Art.  I.,  s.  8, 
n.  1,  and  Art.  I.,  s.  10,  n.  2.)  The  import  duty  is  held  to 
be  a  personal  debt,  chargeable  upon  the  importer,  as  well 
as  a  lien  on  the  goods  themselves. 

As  used  in  the  U.  S.,  the  term  duties  docs  not  include  the 
In  \c  s  on  property,  real  or  personal,  nor  the  poll-tax  ;  nor, 
in  its  popular  sense,  docs  it  include  the  excise.  In  the 
U.  S.  there  is  no  duty  on  exportation,  nor  is  any  State 
allowed  to  collect  duties  or  imposts. 

Dntrochet  (Rr.xf,  JOACHIM  HF.XRI),  M.  D.,  a  French 
physiologist,  born  in  Poitou  Nov.  14, 1776.  He  graduated 
as  M.  D.  in  1806,  and  devoted  his  time  chiefly  to  the  study 
o£  natural  history  and  physiology.  He  published  "  Re- 
searches in  EndosmiKsis  and  Exosuiosis  "  (1828),  and  "  Me- 
moires  pour  servir  a  1'Histoire  anatomiqne  et  physiologique 
des  Ve-etaux  et  Animaux  "  (1837).  Died  Feb.  4,  1847. 

Dut'ton  (Aimit'R  11.),  an  American  officer,  born  at 
Wallingford,  Conn.,  in  1839,  graduated  at  West  Point, 
and  was  appointed  brevet  second  lieutenant  in  the  corps 
of  engineers  June  24,  1861  ;  promoted  to  be  first  lieu- 
tenant of  engineer's  Mar..  lsi'.:i.  ami  captain  Oct..  1863. 
During  the  civil  war  ho  served  on  staff  and  engineer 
duty  from  July,  1S61,  to  July,  1S62,  being  assistant  engi- 
neer on  the  defences  of  Washington  and  in  the  Florida 
expedition  with  Gen.  H.  G.  Wright.  He  was  appointed 


Sept.,  1862,  colonel  of  the  Twenty-first  Connecticut  Volun- 
teers,   which    regiment    lie    I'd    at    Antictam    and    Fn 
icksburg;  commando!  a    brigade  in  the  Ninth   aim;. 
at  Newport  News  und  about  Sutlolk.  Ya..  I  <  b.  t» 
was  chief  of  staff  to  M:  '    !'<r!..  in  command  of 

the  district  of  North  Carolina;  during  the  operations  of 
theArmy  of  the  James  at  liermuda  Hundred.  Va.,  1864,  ho 
commanded  his  regiment,  diMinjruishine;  himself  at  ibe 
battle  of  Drury's  It  lull'.  May  Hi;  and  while  rcconnoitrring 
the  Confederate  works  May  26  was  mortally  wounded.  Die  I 
at  Baltimore,  Mil..  June  ;',.  IM1I.  Krcvet  major  Dec'..  I  MIL'. 
lieutenant-colonel  May,  1-ii:;.  colonel  and  brigadier-general 
May,  1864,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services. 

Dutton  (UEXRT),  LL.D.,  a  jurist,  was  born  at  Ply- 
mouth, Conn.,  Feb.  IL'.  17%.  and  graduated  at  Vale  iu  1818, 
was  professor  of  law  in  Yale  (1847-55),  became  governor 
of  Connecticut  in  1854,  and  was  a  judge  of  the  superior 
court  and  court  of  errors  (1861—66).  He  prepared  several 
digests,  compilations  of  State  statutes,  etc.  Died  April 
26,  1W,'.'. 

llu't v ,  a  township  in  Lawrence  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  573. 

lliinin'viri,  or  Duo'viri  [Lat.,  the  plural  of  dnumrii-, 
from  duof  '•  two,"  and  ri'r  (plu,  t?ir»),  a  '*  man  "  (i.  t.  the 
"  two  men  ")],  the  title  of  various  magistrates  of  ancient 
Rome  and  her  colonies.  Two  men  jointly  held  the  »! 
whence  the  name.  The  duumviri,  "jtiri  Jicumln  "  ("  for 
pronouncing  judgment "),  were  chief  magistrates  in  muni- 
cipal towns.  Naval  duumviri  were  occasionally  appointed 
to  equip  fleets.  Duumviri  " per/luellionit "  were  appointed 
to  try  cases  of  treason  I;...'./,,,///,,)  and  parricide.  Quin- 
quennial duumviri  were  the  censors  of  municipal  towns, 
anil  were  chosen  every  five  years,  hence  called  yninqmit- 
natet  (from  </"""/'"''  ariiiun),  but  the  duties  of  the  office 
occupied  only  one  year.  The  position  was  one  of  great 
dignity.  Sacred  duumviri  were  sometimes  appointed  to 
erect  temples.  There  were  also  duumviri  for  performing 
other  minor  duties. 

Duval',  a  county  in  the  N.  E.  of  Florida.  Area,  860 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  is  intersected  by  the  St.  John's  River.  The 
surface  is  low  and  nearly  level.  Lumber,  market  veget- 
ables, and  rice  are  the  most  important  products.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Florida  R.  R.  and  the  Jacksonville  Pen- 
sacola  and  Mobile  R.R.  Capital,  Jacksonville.  Pop.  11,921. 

Dnval,  a  county  in  the  8.  of  Texas,  partly  drained  by 
the  Nueces  River.  Area,  1650  square  miles.  Wood  and 
water  are  scarce,  but  the  pasturage  is  good.  Cattle  and  wool 
are  the  chief  products.  Pop.  1083. 

Duval,  a  township  of  Lincoln  co.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  604. 

Dnval  (ALEXANDRE),  born  April  6,  1767,  served  in  the 
American  Revolution  on  a  French  vessel,  was  then  engi- 
neer, architect,  and,  after  1792,  devoted  himself  to  dra- 
matic composition.  He  succeeded  in  mingling  comic  traits 
with  serious  action,  and  many  of  his  pieces  have  kept  the 
stage.  Died  Jan.  10, 1842. — His  brother,  A»AURY  DUVAL, 
born  Jan.  28,  1760,  acquired  note  by  treatises  upon  antiq- 
uities. Died  Nov.  12,  1838. 

Dnvaucel  (ALFRED),  a  French  naturalist.born  in  Paris 
in  1792,  was  a  stepson  and  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Cuvicr. 
He  passed  nearly  six  years  in  the  exploration  of  the  nat- 
ural history  of  India,  to  which  he  went  in  1818.  He  died 
near  Madras  in  Aug.,  1824. 

Duvergier  de  Hauranne  (PROSPER),  a  French  states- 
man, born  at  Rouen  in  1798.  He  was  elected  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  in  1831,  acted  with  the  Doctrinaires,  and 
advocated  electoral  reform.  He  was  a  conservative  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Assembly  in  1848.  He  wrote  a  "  His- 
tory of  Parliamentary  Government  in  France"  (2  vols., 
1857),  and  "  On  the  Principles  of  Representative  Govern- 
ment, and  on  their  Application"  (1838),  which  is  full  of 
admiration  of  English  institutions. 

Dnvernoy  (GEORGES  Louis),  M.  D.,  a  French  toologist 
and  anatomist,  born  at  Montbeliard  Aug.  6,  1777.  Ho 
edited  Cuvier's  "Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy" 
(1805)  at  his  request.  Ho  succeeded  Cuvier  in  1837  as 
professor  in  the  College  of  France,  and  became  in  1850 
professor  of  comparative  anatomy.  Among  his  important 
works  is  ''Lectures  on  Organic  Bodies"  (1842).  Died 
Mar.  1.1855. 

Duveyrier  (HENRI),  a  French  traveller,  born  Feb.  28 
1840,  was  the  son  of  Charles  Duveyrier,  a  political  and 
dramatic  writer,  and  nephew  of  Anne  Joseph  Duveyricr, 
who,  under  the  pseudonym  of  M61esville,  wrote  a  great 
number  of  theatrical  pieces  in  collaboration  with  Scribe 
and  others.  He  has  published  "  Exploration  of  Sahara  " 
(vol.  i..  18IH).  and  numerous  papers  in  geographical  peri- 
odicals which  contribute  much  to  a  knowledge  of  Northern 
Africa  and  the  Great  Desert.  He  travelled  two  years  in 
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the  interior,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  Tuarick  chiefs 
penetrated  to  the  centre  of  Soodan. 

Dux'bury,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Plymouth 
co.,  Mass.,  on  the  South  Shore  R.  R.,  5  miles  N.  of  Ply- 
mouth. It  is  the  seat  of  an  academy.  Here  the  French 
Atlantic  telegraph  terminates.  Duxbury  has  an  iron  light- 
house ;  lat.  41°  59'  N.,  Ion.  70°  38'  W.  It  has  also  four 
churches,  a  soldiers'  monument,  and  a  monument  to  Miles 
Standish.  Pop.  2341. 

Duxbury,  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  Vt.  It  con- 
tains the  Camel's  Rump  Mountain,  and  has  manufactures 
of  lumber.  Pop.  893. 

Duyc'kinck  (EVERT  AUGUSTUS),  an  American  editor 
and  essayist,  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  Nov.  23,  1816, 
and  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1835.  He  was  the 
founder  and  editor  of  the  "Literary  World."  With  the 
aid  of  his  brother  George  he  published  a  "  Cycloptedia  of 
American  Literature"  (2  vols.,  1856),  which  is  highly  es- 
teemed. Among  his  works  is  a  "  History  of  the  War  for 
the  Union"  (3  vols.,  1861-05). 

Duyckinck  (GEORGE  LONG),  a  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  born  in  New  York  Oct.  17,  1823,  graduated  at  the 
University  of  New  Y'ork  in  1843.  Ho  was  joint-author  of 
the  "  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature"  (1850),  and  pub- 
lished several  biographies,  among  which  was  a  "  Life  of 
George  Herbert"  (1858).  Died  Mar.  30,  1863. 

Dwara'ca,  or  Dwarka,  a  maritime  town  of  India, 
in  Guzerat,  is  on  the  Arabian  Sea  a  few  miles  S.  of  the 
Gulf  of  Cutch,  95  miles  N.  W.  of  Joonaghur.  Here  is  a 
temple  of  Krishna,  which  is  annually  visited  by  multitudes 
of  pilgrims.  The  great  temple  is  an  ancient  sculptured 
stone  structure,  with  a  massy  gate  and  a  long  flight  of 
steps.  In  front  is  a  sacred  stream. 

Dwarf  [Ang.-Sax.  dceorg;  Ger.  Zwery ;  Swedish  and 
Dutch,  dicerg],  the  name  given  to  any  animal  or  plant 
greatly  below  the  usual  size  of  its  kind,  particularly  a 
human  being  of  small  dimensions.  In  ancient  times  dwarfs 
were  kept  by  persons  of  rank  for  their  amusement,  and  the 
Roman  ladies  employed  them  as  domestics.  In  Europe  the 
passion  for  dwarfs  reached  its  height  under  the  reigns  of 
Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.  of  France.  Among  the  most  cel- 
ebrated dwarfs  were  the  following :  Philetus  of  Cos,  a 
philosopher  and  poet,  who  lived  about  330-285  B.  C. ; 
Geoffrey  Hudson,  born  in  1619,  who  was  three  feet  nine 
inches  high ;  Joseph  Borowlawski,  born  in  1739,  who  at- 
tained the  height  of  thirty-nine  inches,  and  was  remarkable 
for  acute  intellect ;  and  Nicolas  Ferry  or  Bebe  (thirty-three 
inches  high),  who  was  a  favorite  of  Stanislas,  king  of 
Poland.  In  recent  times  Tom  Thumb  (Charles  S.  Stratton), 
born  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in  1837,  is  the  most  celebrated, 
and  his  performances  as  an  actor  have  been  received  with 
applause  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

The  dwarfs  of  Scandinavian  mythology  are  represented 
as  deformed  and  crafty  elves,  distinguished  for  their  skill 
in  magic  and  the  working  of  metals. 

Dwarfed  Trees  may  be  produced  in  three  different 
ways — by  grafting  on  dwarf  slow-growing  stocks,  as,  for 
example,  the  pear  on  the  quince;  by  planting  in  small  pots 
filled  with  poor  soil,  by  which  the  plant  is  starved  and 
stunted  ;  and  by  causing  a  portion  of  the  extremity  of  a 
branch  to  produce  roots,  and  then  cutting  it  off  and  plant- 
ing it  in  a  pot  with  poor  soil.  The  last  is  the  Chinese 
method,  and  is  thus  performed :  The  extremity  of  a  branch 
two  or  three  feet  long  in  a  fruit-  or  flower-bearing  state  is 
selected,  and  a  ring  of  bark  is  taken  off  at  the  point  where 
it  is  desired  that  roots  should  be  produced.  The  part  thus 
denuded  of  bark  is  covered  with  a  ball  of  clay,  kept  moist 
with  the  frequent  application  of  water.  After  the  roots 
have  grown  out  the  branch  is  cut  off,  planted  in  a  pot  of 
poor  soil,  and  sparingly  supplied  with  water.  The  dwarf 
tree  will  remain  nearly  of  the  same  size  for  years.  The 
pear  tree  especially  is  often  dwarfed,  because  in  this  condi- 
tion it  will  produce  fruit  while  still  very  young.  Some 
varieties  of  pear  may  remain  unfruitful  for  many  years 
unless  dwarfed. 

Dwight,  a  post-village  of  Livingston  co.,  III.,  on  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  R.  R.,  72  miles  S.  W.  of  Chicago.  It 
has  one  weekly  newspaper.  It  is  a  terminus  of  the  west- 
ern division  of  the  same  railroad.  Pop.  1044;  of  Dwight 
township,  1804.  En.  "STAR." 

Dwight,  a  township  of  Huron  CO.,  Mich.     Pop.  335. 

Dwight  (BENJAMIN  WOODBRIDGE),  PH.  D.,  born  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  April  5.  1816,  and  graduated  at  Hamilton 
College,  N.  Y.,  in  1835,  was  principal  and  proprietor  of 
a  high  school  for  boys  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York  City 
for  many  years.  He  is  the  author  of  "  The  Higher  Chris- 
tian Education,"  "  Modern  Philology,  First  and  Second 
Series,"  "The  History  of  the  Strong  Family,"  2  vols..  and 
also  of  "The  History  of  the  Dwight  Family  in  America," 


2  vols.,  "  Woman's  Higher  Culture,"  and  "  The  True  Hoc- 
trine  of  Divine  Providence."  He  resides  now  (1874)  at 
Clinton,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  is  engaged  iu  literary 
labor. 

Dwight  (EDMUND),  a  merchant,  born  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Nov.  28,  1780.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1799.  He 
was  a  member  of  business  firms  which  established  cotton- 
mills  at  Chicopee  and  Holyoke.  He  gave  $10,000  to  sup- 
port normal  schools  iu  Massachusetts.  Died  April  1, 1849. 

Dwight  (FRANCIS),  born  at  Springfield.  Mass.,  Mar.  14, 
1808,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1827,  and  at  the 
Law  School  in  1830,  travelled  extensively  in  Europe,  and 
afterwards  practised  law  for  a  few  years  (1834-38),  but  in 
1838  turned  the  whole  force  of  his  strong  nature  towards 
the  promotion  of  common-school  education  in  ourcountrv, 
and  established  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1840,  "The  District 
School  Journal,"  under  State  patronage.  Here  he  had 
full  scope  for  his  fine,  highly-cultured  faculties  of  mind 
and  his  glowing  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  most  improved  style 
of  popular  education.  His  name  stands,  for  honor,  by  the 
side  of  that  of  Horace  Mann  in  the  thoughts  of  those  who 
know  how  the  present  superior  style  of  public  instruction 
has  been  reached  in  those  parts  of  the  land  where  it  is 
highest  in  its  form.  He  died  in  the  fulness  of  his  influence 
for  good,  Dec.  15,  1845. 

Dwight  (Hcv.  HARRISON  GRAY  OTIS),  D.  D.,  born  at 
Conn  ay,  Mass.,  Nov.  22, 1803,  graduated  at  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, N.  Y.,  in  1825,  and  became  a  missionary  of  the  A.  B. 
C.  F.  M.  in  1830  to  the  Armenians,  making  Constantinople 
the  centre  of  his  field  of  operations.  He  was  abundant  in 
his  labors  with  tongue  and  pen,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
noted  of  all  American  missionaries  hitherto  for  his  great 
skill  and  success  in  his  work.  He  published  in  America 
and  England  several  volumes  at  different  times,  as  "  Re- 
searches of  Smith  and  Dwight  in  Armenia,"  "  Memoir  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Dwight,"  "  Christianity  Revived  in  the 
East,"  "  A  Complete  Catalogue  of  Literature  in  Armenia," 
etc.  He  composed  also  several  books  and  tracts  in  the 
native  languages  of  the  East.  Ho  was  killed  suddenly, 
when  on  a  brief  visit  to  his  native  land,  by  an  accident  on 
the  Troy  and  Bennington  R.  R.,  Jan.  25,  1862. 

Dwight  (JOHN)  graduated  at  Oxford  University,  Eng- 
land, in  1682,  was  secretary  to  three  successive  bishops  of 
Chester,  England  (Walton,  Feme,  and  Hall).  He  estab- 
lished in  1684,  at  Fulham,  "  a  manufactory  of  white  gorges, 
marbled  porcelain  ware,  statues,  and  vessels  never  before 
made  in  England,  and  also  of  China^and  Persian  wares, 
and  the  Cologne  and  Hessian  wares."  He  invented  moulds 
and  models  and  processes  of  his  own,  and  manufactured 
the  only  porcelain  that  was  made  in  England  in  his  day. 
His  inventive  talents  arc  described  in  leading  English 
works  on  pottery  and  porcelain  ware  as  having  been  of  the 
very  highest  order.  The  great  potteries  at  Fulham,  Chel- 
sea, etc.  are  ascribed  to  him  as  their  real  founder. 

Dwight  (JOHN  SUI.I.IVAN),  a  musical  critic,  born  in 
Boston  May  13,  1813,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1832.  He 
studied  divinity,  entered  the  Unitarian  ministry,  and 
preached  about  six  years.  In  1842  he  joined  the  Brook 
Farm  enterprise  at  West  Roxbury,  Mass.,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  institution  was  broken  up.  In  1852  he 
established  "  Dwight's  Musical  Journal,"  an  excellent 
periodical,  of  which  he  is  still  the  editor.  Mr.  Dwight 
has  also  published  many  admirable  reviews,  lectures,  etc., 
and  is  the  author  of  the  song  "  God  Save  the  State  "  (1844). 

Dwight  (JOSEPH),  BRIGADIER-GENERAL,  born  at  Hut- 
field,  Mass.,  Oct.  16,  1703,  graduated  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity in  1722,  was  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of 
Hampshire  co.,  Mass.,  and  afterwards  of  Berkshire  county, 
and  judge  of  probate.  He  was  eminent  both  as  a  judge 
and  a  soldier.  He  commanded  the  Massachusetts  artillery 
at  the  reduction  of  Louisburg  in  1745  with  distinction,  and 
led  a  brigade  at  Lake  Champlain  in  the  second  French  war 
in  1756.  He  was  also  for  eleven  years  member  of  the  gen- 
eral council  of  Massachusetts.  Died  in  1765. 

Dwight  (Rev.  NATHANIEL),  M.  D.,  brother  to  Dr.  Tim- 
othy Dwight  of  Yale  College,  born  Jan.  31, 1770,  at  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  prepared  and  published  the  first  school 
geography  ever  issued  in  this  country.  It  was  in  the  form 
of  questions  and  answers,  and  was  extensively  used.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  "  The  Great  Question  Answered," 
and  of  "A  Compendious  History  of  the  Signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence."  He  resided  chiefly  at 
Wethersfield,  Conn.  Died  June  11, 1831,  at  Oswcgo,  N.  Y. 

Dwight  (SAMUEL),  M.  D..  of  Fulham,  England,  gradu- 
ated at  Oxford  University  (son  of  John  Dwight  of  Fullinm, 
the  great  inventor  and  first  manufacturer  of  porcelain 
ware  in  England),  was  the  author  of  three  different  medi- 
cal works — viz.  "  De  Vomitione"  (London,  1722),  "De 
Hydropibus"  (1725),  and  "  De  Febribus  "  (1731). 
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l)u mill  (SKIIKSO  Enw  uuis).  I).  I).,  an  American  dii  inc. 

1 ,  at  (iii-eiilield  II  i  II,  Conn.,  May  I*.  I7>i'..wasa  -on  of 

Timothy  Dwighl,  noticed  I,,  low.     lie  graduated  at  Yale  in 

I  -n:;,  and  practise, I     Ian    will.  :     Ic     16).       lie  WHS 

iiflerwanl-  pa-tor  of   Park  street  clinrch,  Hoston     lsi 
und    was    president    of    Hamilton    Colle(<  He 

H'l-.ile,  besides  other  works,  "  The  Hebrew  Wife"  and  a  "  I. if.' 
of  .lonathan  Edwards, "and  edited  the  works  of  the  eauie 
author  i  HI  vols.  SM>).  Died  .Nov.  :;n,  1SJO. 

Duigllt  (TiiKoiHiiiK).  an  aide  journalist,  an  uncle  of  the 
•ling,  was  born  at  Northampton.  Ma-s..  Dec.  l.»,  I7M. 
lie  was  a  member  of  Congiv.-s  I  I  Ml.'.  117  i.  He  practised  law 
with  distinction,  and  was  a  leader  of  the  Federalist  parly. 
He  was  secretary  of  the  Hartford  Convention  in  1  s  1  I.  His 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  .lonathan  Kdwards.  In  1H17  he 
founded  the  "  New  York  Daily  Advertiser,"  which  he  edlled 
until  is:i.">.  He.  published"  The  Life  and  Character  of  Thomas 
.li-llei  son  "  and  "  The  History  of  the  Hartford  Convention." 
He  was  a  brilliant  political  writer.  Died  July  12,  1846. 

Uwifrht  (  TIIKOIHIIIK),  an  author,  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Mnr.  3,  1796,  ami  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1S14.  He  wrote,  besides  other  works,  a  "Tour 
of  Italy"  (ISL'4),  a  "History  of  Connecticut"  (1841),  a 
••  Life  of  Garibaldi"  (1S.V.I),  "A  School  Dictionary  of 
Hoots  and  Derivatives,"  "The  Northern  Traveller,"  "The 
Tour  of  Xew  England."  "  The  Father's  Book,"  "  First  Les- 
sons in  Modern  Greek,"  "  The  Roman  Republic  of  1849," 
and  "  The  Kansas  War."  Died  Oct.  16,  1866. 

Dwight  (THEODORE  WILLIAM),  LL.D.,  an  American 
jurist,  professor,  and  editor,  born  July  Is.  1X22,  at  Catskill, 
N.  Y.,  graduated  at  Hamilton  College,  N.  Y.,  in  1840,  and 
studied  his  profession  at  Yale  Law  School,  under  the  late 
distinguished  .Judge  Hitchcock.  In  1846  he  was  elected 
Mavnard  professor  of  law  in  Hamilton  College,  and  there 
e-tal.lished  a  law  school.  In  1858  ho  was  chosen  professor 
of  municipal  law  in  Columbia  College,  N.  Y.  His  inaug- 
ural address  was  published.  Ho  was  soon  made  warden  of 
the  law  school,  a  department  of  the  college  organized  under 
bis  direction,  and  now  (1874)  numbering  425  students, 
drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  I".  8.  Ho  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  from  Rutgers  College,  N.  J.  (1859),  and 
from  Columbia  College  (lsf,ll|.  He  published  nn  '•  Argu- 
ment in  Rose  Will  and  Charity  Cases"  (1863),  and  other 
arguments  in  leading  law  eases.  In  association  with  Dr. 
E.  C.  Wines  he  published  "  Prisons  and  Reformatories  in 
the  I".  S."  He  edited  "Maine's  Ancient  Law."  As  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  "  American  Law  Register"  he  has  writ- 
ten articles  which  have  been  separately  published,  as 
"  Trial  by  Impeachment,"  etc.  Ho  was  elected  non-rcsi- 
denl  professor  of  constitutional  law  in  Cornell  University, 
N.  Y.  (1868),  and  lecturer  in  Amherst  College,  Mass.,  on 
the  same  subject  (1869).  He  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  constitutional  convention  of  1867,  and  early  in  1873 
was  vice-president  of  the  New  York  board  of  State  com- 
missioners of  public  charities,  president  of  the  New  York 
prison  association,  and  an  active  member  of  the  well-known 
"committee  of  seventy"  of  the  city  of  New  Y'ork.  In 
Jan.,  1874,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Dix  of  New 
York  a  judge  of  the  commission  of  appeals,  a  court  sharing 
the  duties  of  the  court  of  appeals. 

Dwight  (TIMOTHY),  !>.!>.,  LL.D. .an  eminent  American 
divine  ami  scholar,  born  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  on  the 
1  lib  of  May,  1752.  His  mother  was  Mary,  daughter  of 
Jonathan  Edwards.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1769, 
after  which  he  was  a  tutor  in  that  institution  for  six  years. 
In  1777  he  married  Mary  Woolscy.  Between  177*  and 
17S1I  ho  was  a  chaplain  in  the  army,  or  lived  with  his 
mother  at  Northampton  ;  in  1783  he  became  minister  of  a 
church  at  Greenfield,  Conn.,  where  also  he  was  principal 
of  a  flourishing  academy.  In  K'.'.'i  he  was  elect. 'd  pn -i 
dent  of  Yale  College,  in  which  he  also  became  professor  of 
theology  at  the  same  time.  He  was  an  able  preacher,  and 
w:is  eminently  qualified  as  an  instructor  of  young  men. 
He  continued  to  be  president  of  Yale  College  until  his  death. 
His  chief  works  are  "The  Conquest  of  Canaan,"  an  epic 
poem  (1785),  "Theology  Explained  and  Defended  in  a 
Series  of  17:;  Jv-rinons  "  i  .">  vols..  1 M  *O.  often  reprinted,  and 
••  Travels  in  New  England  and  New  York  "  i  I  vols..  !-:'!  |. 

Died  at   New   Haven  Jan.   11.   1SI7.      (See    \V.   I!.  Sl'IHiil  I, 

"  Life  of  T.  Dwight."  in  SI-AIIKS'S  "  American  Biography." 
vol.  iv.,  second  series;  also  Si-i!ii:rK°s  "Annals  of  the 
American  Pulpit."  \  ol.  ii.,  pp.  I.'i2-llia.) 

Duigllt  ;  \Vn,  IIKII  i,  an  American  officer,  born  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  in  IS.",:!,  graduated  at  Hanard  College  in 

I  *.'>::.  entered  the  army  as  major  of  the  S. nd    Ma- 

sclts  regiment  of  volunteers,  and  served  in  the  Shenandoah 
campaign  under  (Jen.  Hanks,  displaying  great  bravery  dur- 
ing the  famous  retreat .  He  was  engaged  ar  the  battle  of  An- 
tietain  Sept.  17.  ISoL',  where  he  was  mortally  wounded.  l(11t 
survived  till  the  19th,  when  he  expired  in  hospital  at  1' 


ville.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  lieutenant  colonel  of 
his  regiment.         O.  C.  SIMMONS.  Clerk  /A.,.,./  ,,/    i:,,,/'ri. 

Du mill  ( llev.  WILI.I  VM  TIIKOIHIIIH  i,  li.  ll..  son  of  1'rcs- 
ident  Timothy  Dwight  of  Yale  College,  Conn.,  born  June 
1'.  17:'.'.  a'  llrcentield  Hill,  Conn.,  graduated  nt  Yule  in 
isl:!,  practised  law  in  Philadelphia  for  ten  years  I  !>:'! 
when  he  entered  the  ministry,  and  was  settled  as  a  Congre- 
gational clergyman  at  I'ortland,  Me.,  where  he  remained  for 
thirty-two  years  (1832-041,  when  he  resigned  his  pastorate 
on  account  of  poor  health.  His  ministry  was  one  of  great 
sin-cess,  unii  his  influence  as  a  thinker,  prea.dicr.  superior 
plaiform-spcakcr.  ami  presiding  officer  in  ceclcsia-neal 
councils  and  convention*  was  very  great,  not  only  through- 
out his  adopted  State,  hut  also  throughout  the  Congrega- 
tional denomination  at  large.  He  was  several  times  invited 
and  urged  to  acecpt  of  other  positions  of  honor  and  influ- 
ence, and  was  solicited  in  vain  by  three  different  Ihco logical 
seminaries  lo  take  the  chair  of  doctrinal  theology  in  tin  in. 
lie  excelled  alike  in  the  art  of  tine  rhetorical  composition 
and  of  easy  and  effective  extempore  speaking.  His  per- 
sonal appearance  was — like  that  of  his  father  and  of  his 
brother,  Dr.  Sen-mi  K.  Dwight — fine  and  commanding. 
He  died  at  An. lover,  Mass.,  Oct.  22,  1865. 

Dwi'na,  or  Dunn  (anc.  Tarunlhta),  a  river  of  Russia, 
rises  in  the  government  of  Tver,  near  the  source  of  the 
Volga.  Its  general  direction  is  nearly  north-westward.  It 
forms  the  boundary  between  Livonia  and  Cnurlnnd,  mid  en- 
ters the  Gulf  of  Riga  7  miles  below  the  town  of  Riga.  Length, 
about  600  miles.  The  navigation  is  obstructed  by  rocks 
and  sandbanks,  but  during  the  floods  of  spring  and  autumn 
it  is  easily  navigated. 

Dwina,  or  Northern  I)\vina,  a  large  river  of  Rus- 
sia, is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Sookhona  and 
Vitchegda,  which  unite  in  the  government  of  Vologda.  It 
flows  nearly  north-westward  through  Archangel,  and  enters 
the  White  Sea  20  miles  below  Archangel.  Its  length,  cx- 
!  eluding  the  branches  above  named,  is  estimated  at  450  miles. 
It  is  navigable,  and  is  an  important  channel  of  trade,  but 
there  are  shoals  at  its  mouth  which  obstruct  the  entrance 
of  vessels  drawing  more  than  fourteen  feet  of  water. 

Dyaks,  the  aborigines  of  BOK.NEO  (which  sec,  revised 
by  PROF.  A.  J.  SCIIEM).  » 

Dy'berry,  a  post-township  of  Wayne  co.,  Pa.   P.  1 196. 

Dyce  (Rev.  ALEXANDKR),  a  critic  and  divine,  born  in 
Edinburgh  June  30,  1797,  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  and 
Oxford.  lie  removed  to  London  in  1827,  and  edited  several 
old  English  dramatists  and  other  writers,  including  lleau- 
niont.  Fletcher,  and  Marlowe.  In  1858  bo  published  a 
good  edition  of  Shakspeare  (6  vols.),  which  displays  much 
critical  ability.  Died  May  15,  1869. 

Dyce  (WILLIAM),  a  painter  of  eminence,  was  born  in 
1806  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland.  He  studied  at  Rome,  and 
practised  his  art  in  Scotland  and  in  London,  where  ho  was 
head-master  of  the  school  of  design,  1838-43,  and  was  em- 
ployed upon  works  for  Buckingham  Palace.  In  1845  he 
painted  the  "  Baptism  of  Ethelbert "  for  the  House  of  Lords. 
lie  painted  various  scriptural  and  ecclesiastical  scenes,  and 
gained  distinction  by  his  frescoes.  Died  Sept.  14,  1864. 

Dyck,  van  (AHTHOXY).    See  VANDYKE. 

Dyeing  [Lat.  li'nctiira /  Fr.  teiaturc ;  Ger.  Fiirtien  or 
Farbekunit],  the  art  of  coloring  yarn  or  cloth,  has  been 
practised  from  the  most  remote  antiquity.  The  fibres  and 
fabrics  usually  dyed  are  either  cotton,  linen,  silk,  or  wool. 
(See  TKXTII.I;  I-' \nnn  *.)  The  coloring-matters  employed 
arc  either  the  natural  products  of  animals  or  plants,  or 
are  the  results  of  chemical  processes.  (See  DvKSTUFra.) 
Thorough  cleansing  of  the  fibres  is  an  almost  indispensable 
preliminary  to  dyeing.  Resinous  and  oily  matters  must  be 
removed  to  give  the  dye  liquors  free  access  to  the  fabrics, 
and  natural  coloring-matters  must  be  destroyed  in  order  to 
secure  the  brightest  and  clearest  tints  of  the  dyes.  Cotton 
is  successively  boiled  with  lime,  soda-ash,  and  rosin;  it  is 
then  soured  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  finally  treated 
with  hypochlorito  of  lime  (blcaching-powdcr).  Linen  is 
subjected  to  repeated  treatment  with  water,  alkalies,  acids, 
and  hypochlorito  of  lime,  alternating  with  exposure  on  the 
grass  to  air  and  sunlight.  Silk  is  boiled  in  a  solution  of 
fine  soap  to  remove  the  gelatinoii-,  resinous,  and  fatty  mat- 
ters which  make  up  a  large  proportion  of  its  weight.  Wool 
is  thoroughly  cleansed  by  washing  in  weak  soap  or 
lye,  putrid  urine,  or  weak  ammonia.  (For  the  details  of 
these  operations  see  BLK.U:HIXG.) 

The  dyeing  is  usually  effected  while  the  fibres  are  in  the 
yarn,  although  the  woven  cloth  is  dyed  in  some  cases.  The 
special  operations  of  dyeing  vary  with  the  fat.rie  an. I  the 
coloring-matters  employed.  Some  color-  c'>m!'in''  u  ith  the 
fibres  very  readily  as  soon  as  they  arc  immersed  in  their 
solutions;  such  colors  have  I, ecu  called  tttfatailtfe*.  Silk 
and  wool  take  colors  much  more  readily  than  cotton  and 
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linen ;  many  dyes  are  therefore  substantive  for  these  ani- 
mal fibres.  Nearly  all  the  aniline  colors  belong  to  this 
class.  With  such  colors  the  operations  of  dyeing  are  very 
simple.  They  consist  in  the  mere  immersion  of  the  yarn 
or  cloth  in  cold  or  hot  solutions  of  the  dye,  with  sufficient 
handling  to  secure  the  even  distribution  of  the  color. 
Agents  are  often  added  to  fix  or  set  the  color,  such  as 
acids,  alkalies,  tin  salt,  alum,  etc.  A  few  colors  are  sub- 
stantive for  cotton  and  linen,  as  the  safflower  pink. 

For  dyes  which  will  not  unite  directly  with  the  fibres, 
called  adjective,  the  aid  of  mordants  is  necessary.  Mor- 
dants are  bodies  which  possess  an  affinity  for  the  colors, 
and  which  can  be  fixed  in  an  insoluble  condition  on  or 
within  the  fibres.  Some  are  metallic  oxides  or  salts,  as 
alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  tin,  tannatc  of  tin,  soap, 
etc. ;  others,  as  albumen,  gluten,  caseine,  tannin,  acids,  etc., 
are  of  a  different  character.  The  mode  of  applying  the 
mordant  depends  on  the  fabric,  as  well  as  on  the  character 
of  the  mordant  itself.  Silk  and  wool,  when  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  alum,  take  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
salt  without  decomposing  it.  The  acetates  of  alumina  and 
iron  are  easily  decomposed,  with  the  liberation  of  a  portion 
of  the  acetic  acid  and  the  formation  of  an  insoluble  basic 
acetate.  By  boiling  cotton  in  their  solutions  the  fibres  bo- 
come  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  insoluble  compounds, 
and  when  the  yarn  is  transferred  to  the  solution  of  the  dye- 
stuff,  the  color  unites  with  the  mordant,  forming  insoluble 
colored  bodies  in  or  upon  the  fibres  which  are  called  LAKES 
(which  see).  The  goods  thus  become  permanently  dyed. 
The  same  decomposition  of  the  aluminous  or  ferrous  salt 
occurs  if  the  goods  are  simply  immersed  and  then  hung 
up  in  the  air.  Chloride  of  tin  is  decomposed  by  boiling 
its  dilute  solution,  with  the  liberation  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  the  fojmation  of  insoluble  oxide  of  tin.  Sometimes 
the  insoluble  oxide  or  salt  is  produced  by  first  immersing 
the  goods  in  a  soluble  salt,  and  then  passing  them  through 
a  second  solution  of  another  agent.  Exposing  fabrics  to 
an  iron  salt,  and  then  to  an  alkaline  lye,  fixes  oxide  of  iron. 
A  lead  salt  and  an  alkaline  lye  fix  oxide  of  load.  Stan- 
nate  of  soda,  followed  by  a  solution  of  nutgalls,  sumach, 
etc.,  fixes  tannatc  of  tin  in  the  fibres. 

In  some  cases  the  mordant  is  mixed  with  the  color,  and 
both  are  applied  simultaneously,  to  be  subsequently  fixed. 
Thus,  aniline  colors  are  mixed  with  albumen,  applied  to 
the  cloth,  and  fixed  by  steaming,  which  coagulates  the 
albumen,  rendering  it  insoluble.  Mixtures  of  the  acetates 
of  alumina  and  iron,  of  the  chloride  of  tin,  etc.  with  colors, 
are  also  fixed  by  steaming.  This  method  of  fixing  colors 
is  extensively  practised  in  CALICO-PRIXTIXG  (which  see),  as 
it  renders  it  possible  to  produce  patterns  by  applying  the 
colors  to  certain  portions  of  the  cloth,  or  by  applying  dif- 
ferent colors  to  different  portions.  Mordants  often  affect 
the  natural  tints  of  the  dyes,  thus  enabling  the  dyer  to  pro- 
duce a  variety  of  shades  with  the  same  dye.  Oxide  of  iron 
is  most  remarkable  in  this  respect;  it  changes  the  red  color 
of  madder,  logwood,  Brazil-wood,  etc.  to  shades  of  purple, 
lilac,  chocolate,  and  even  black,  according  to  the  propor- 
tions in  which  it  is  employed.  The  most  durable  blacks 
are  obtained  with  oxide  of  iron,  combined  with  logwood, 
sumach,  catechu,  etc.  The  oxide  of  tin  tends  to  brighten  the 
shades,  while  alumina  fixes  them  in  their  natural  tints. 
This  is  a  very  important  circumstance  in  calico-printing, 
as  it  enables  the  dyer  to  produce  several  colors  on  the  same 
cloth  by  one  operation  of  dyeing ;  the  mordants,  acetate  of 
alumina,  acetate  of  iron,  and  mixtures  of  the  two  salts  in 
varying  proportions,  being  printed  on  the  cloth.  The  ox- 
ides are  rendered  insoluble  by  hanging  the  cloth  in  the  air 
(ageing),  and  by  washing  in  alkaline  solutions  of  silicate, 
arseniate,  or  phosphate  of  soda  (dunging).  On  passing  the 
mordanted  cloth  through  a  mixture  of  madder-root,  Brazil- 
wood, etc.  in  warm  water,  patterns  in  pink,  red,  purple, 
lilac,  chocolate,  and  black  are  produced.  Metallic  pig- 
ments are  often  produced  in  the  yarn  or  cloth  by  the  suc- 
cessive application  of  the  agents  necessary  for  their  pro- 
duction. Thus,  when  cloth  mordanted  with  oxide  of  iron 
is  passed  into  an  acidulated  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium,  an  insoluble  Prussian  blue  is  at  once  produced. 
Goods  impregnated  with  oxide  of  lead  by  immersion  in  ace- 
tate of  lead  become  bright  yellow  in  a  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash,  owing  to  the  formation  in  the  fibres  of  in- 
soluble eliminate  of  lead.  By  subsequently  boiling  with 
lime-water  the  yellow  is  changed  to  orange  basic  chromate. 
Pigments  are  also  fixed  upon  the  cloth  by  albumen ;  this  is 
specially  the  case  in  the  application  of  the  chromates  of 
lead,  ultramarine,  and  Guignet's  green  in  calico-printing. 
Indigo  blue  is  produced  in  cotton  by  immersion  in  a  solu- 
tion of  colorless  reduced  indigo  (the  indigo  vat)  and  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  when  the  indigo  blue  is  regenerated  by 
oxidation  in  an  insoluble  form.  The  following  are  a  few 
of  the  principal  methods  of  dyeing ;  more  detailed  state- 
ments are  given  under  the  different  dyestuffs  : 


REDS. 

On  Cotton. — (1)  Mordant  with  sumach,  then  with  red 
spirits  (a  solution  of  2  oz.  of  tin  in  3  oz.  hydrochloric  acid, 
1  oz.  nitric  acid,  and  1  oz.  water) ;  then  dye  in  a  mixture 
of  Lima-wood  and  fustic.  (2)  The  most  beautiful  red  on 
cotton,  Turkey  red,  is  produced  by  boiling  the  cloth  in  a 
mixture  of  oil  and  a  little  carbonate  of  soda.  It  is  thi'ii 
dried,  freed  from  the  excess  of  oil  by  pearlash,  passed 
through  a  bath  of  nutgalls  and  alum ;  then  through  hot 
water  holding  chalk  in  suspension.  It  is  then  ready  to  be 
dyed  in  a  boiling  bath  of  madder.  It  is  then  washed,  and 
the  treatment  with  galls  and  alum,  chalk  and  madder  re- 
peated. It  is  then  cleared  or  brightened  by  boiling  in 
soap  and  pearlash,  then  in  soap  and  protochloride  of  tin; 
finally,  it  is  immersed  in  a  bath  of  sour  bran.  (3)  Aniline 
reds  and  pinks  on  cotton  mordanted  in  nutgalls  or  sumach, 
followed  by  perchloride  of  tin. 

On  Wool. — (4)  Mordant  with  alum  and  bichromate  of 
potash,  and  dye  with  peach  and  Lima-wood,  with  alum. 
(5)  Scarlet.  Cochineal,  with  cream  of  tartar,  sumach,  and 
fustic.  (6)  Crimson.  Cochineal,  with  cream  of  tartar  and 
protochloride  of  tin.  (7)  Pink.  Cochineal,  tartar,  alum, 
and  red  spirits.  (8)  Aniline  shades  are  fixed  on  wool  with- 
out mordants. 

On  Silk. — (9)  Peach-wood  and  fustic,  followed  by  red 
spirits,  with  annatto  for  scarlets,  cochineal  and  safflower 
for  finer  tints.  (10)  fink.  Safflower,  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  cream  of  tartar.  (11)  Beautiful  tints  have  been  ob- 
tained from  lac-dye.  (12)  Anilines  are  applied  to  silk  in  a 
warm  bath,  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic,  tartaric,  or  sul- 
phuric acid. 

BLUES. 

On  Cotton. — (13)  Prussian  blue  produced  by  an  iron  mor- 
dant, followed  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  (14)  Indigo 
vat,  a  solution  of  reduced  indigo,  (15)  Aniline  blues. 
Mordant  with  soap,  then  sumach,  the  protochloride  of  tin ; 
dye  in  warm  bath. 

On  Wool. — (16)  Prussian  blue,  as  for  cotton.  (17)  In- 
digo extract,  with  argol  and  alum.  (18)  Aniline  blue,  with 
starch,  sulphuric  acid,  and  gum-arabic. 

On  Silk.—(  19)  Prussian  blue,  as  for  cotton.  (20)  Indigo  ex- 
tract and  alum.  (21)  Anilines,  with  soap  and  sulphuric  acid. 

YELLOWS  AND  ORAXOES. 

On  Cotton. — (22)  Chromate  of  lead,  produced  by  bath  of 
acetate  of  lead,  followed  by  bichromate  of  potassa,  deep- 
ened by  the  addition  of  annatto.  (23)  The  chrome  yellow 
is  deepened  to  orange  by  boiling  in  lime-water.  (24)  Mor- 
dant in  acetate  of  alumina  and  dye  in  yellow  weed  (weld). 
(25)  Mordant  in  weak  protochloride  of  tin  ;  dye  in  quer- 
citron bark,  fix  with  protochloride  of  tin.  (26)  Conillhie 
orange.  Mordant  with  stannate  of  soda,  then  with  sumach. 

On  Wool. — (27)  Mordant  in  tartar  and  alum ;  dye  in  mix- 
ture of  quercitron,  sumach,  fustic,  and  red  spirits.  (28) 
Weld,  with  alum  and  tartar.  (29)  Picric  acid.  (30)  Ani- 
line yellow.  (31 )  Naphthaline  yellow.  (32)  Orange.  Su- 
mach, with  cochineal,  fustic,  tartar,  and  red  spirits.  (33) 
Aniline  orange. 

On  Silk.— (34)  Yellow  to  orange.  Annatto,  with  alum 
and  white  soap.  (35)  Weld,  with  alum  and  tartar.  (36) 
Picric  acid.  (37)  Aniline  yellow  or  orange.  (38)  Naph- 
thaline yellow. 

GREEXS. 

On  Cotton. — (39)  Dye  blue,  then  yellow  with  fustic  or 
quercitron  bark.  (40)  Aniline  green,  on  cotton  mordanted 
with  sumach;  brighten  the  tint  with  picric  acid. 

On  Wool. — (41)  Dye  yellow  with  fustic  ami  ahun,  then 
blue  with  indigo.  (42)  For  olive,  use  fustic  with  logwood, 
madder  and  peach-wood ;  following  with  copperas.  (43) 
Aniline  green.  (44)  Picric  acid  and  indigo  carmine. 

On  Silk.' — (45)  Fustic,  with  sulphate  of  indigo  and  alum, 
using  logwood  and  copperas  to  darken  shades.  (46)  La- 
kao,  or  Chinese  green,  gives  beautiful  shades.  (47)  Ani- 
line green,  with  sulphuric  acid  or  cream  of  tartar.  (48) 
Picric  acid  and  indigo  carmine. 

PURPLES,  VIOLETS,  AND  LILACS. 

OH  Cotton. — (49)  Mordant  with  red  spirits,  and  dye  with 
logwood,  to  which  a  little  red  spirits  and  acetate  of  alumina 
have  been  added.  (50)  Dye  light  blue,  then  redden  in  log- 
wood with  alum.  (51)  Mordant  in  sumach,  then  in  red 
spirits,  and  dye  in  logwood.  (52)  Saffloicer  lavender.  Dye 
light  blue,  then  cover  with  safflower  pink.  (53)  Dye  mad- 
der on  a  mordant  of  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron.  (54)  Ani- 
line colors.  Mordant  with  perchloride  of  tin  or  with  su- 
mach, followed  by  perchloride  of  tin  or  tartar  emetic ;  fix 
with  gelatine  or  albumen. 

On  Wool. — (55)  Cudbear,  logwood,  barwood,  camwood,  or 
peach-wood,  with  alum.  (56)  Murcxide,  fixed  by  corrosive 
sublimate,  acetate  of  soda,  and  acetic  acid.  (57)  Anilines. 
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On  Silt.- -<:•*»  Archil  or  cudbear.    (58)  Muro.xi.li-,  as  for 
wool.     (60)  Anilines. 

BLACKS. 
On  Cotlnn.—(6\)    Sumach,   followed  by  copperas,  then 


although  Hi"  i.e--i  bhick  for  many  itjta  "f  MHoo-printing. 

0»  ll'.i.,/.— -(ill  I  OMBWOOd,  followed  by  copperas,  then 
l«gwood,  finally  «»]iperiui.  (15)  Mordant  in  bichromate 
Of  potwm,  with  alum  iin.l  fustic;  hang  in  tin'  nir;  (lye  in 
logwood,  bnrwoiid,  and  fustic;  finish  in  copperas. 

"~(in    Sill.-.  — (fifi)    Copperas  and  logwood,  repeated)   the 
addition  .if  nitrate  of  iron  and  fustic  improves.     (67)  For 
blue-black,  dye  in  Prussian  blue  and  follow  with  66. 
DKABS. 

On  Coitnn. — (f>8)  Sumach,  followed  by  weak  copperas, 
then  fustic,  Lima-wood,  and  logwood;  raised  with  alum. 

On  II'.,.. /.  i.'M  .Madder,  peach-wood,  logwood,  fustic, 
with  iiluin  and  eopi 

On  Silk.— (7»)  Sumach,  fustic,  and  logwood,  with  cop- 
peras. 

BROWNS. 

On  Cotton.— (71)  Dye  yellow,  then  with  Lima  and  log- 
wood, and  fix  with  alum.  (72)  Calrchu  oruirn.  Boil  in 
catechu,  pass  through  hot  bichromate  of  potassa,  wash  in 
hot  water  containing  a  little  soap.  (73)  Chocolate  or 
I ',,  ,i,-h  broom.  Dye  in  spirit  yellow,  25,  then  in  logwood, 
and  raise  with  acetate  of  alumina. 

(I,,  W,,,,l. — (74)  Pass  through  a  bath  of  fustic,  mad- 
der, peach,  anil  logwood;  then  through  dilute  copperas. 
(75)  Bath  of  bichromate  of  potassa,  argol,  and  alum;  then 
of  mad. lor,  poach,  and  logwood.  (76)  Aniline  brown. 

On  Silk.— (77)  First  orange,  with  annatto,  then  pass 
through  oopponis,  then  bath  of  fustic,  logwood,  archil, 
and  alum;  modify  with  fustic  for  yellowish,  peach  for  red- 
dish, logwood  for  bluish  brown.  (78)  Aniline  brown. 

(For  special  works  on  dyeing,  see  article  on  CALICO- 
Piux-Tixii.)  c-  F-  CHANDLER. 

Dy'er,  a  county  in  the  W.  of  Tennessee.  Area,  650 
square  miles.  It  is  hounded  ou  the  W.  by  the  Mississippi 
River  and  intersected  by  the  Obion  River.  The  surface  is 
level,  the  soil  fertile.  Lumber  (mostly  of  the  poplar  or 
tulip  tree)  is  exported  from  this  county.  Cattle,  grain, 
wool,  cotton,  and  tobacco  are  raised.  Capital,  Dycrsburg. 
Pop.  13,706. 

Dyer,  a  township  of  Saline  co.,  Ark.  Pop.  512. 
Dyer,  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  Me.  Pop.  24. 
Dyer  (AI.EXAXIIEII  H.).  an  American  officer,  born  in 
1817  in  Virginia,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1837,  and 
Sept.  12,  ISli  I,  chief  of  ordnance  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general.  He  served  in  the  artillery  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
Va.,  and  in  the  Florida  war  1837-38,  and  in  the  ordnance 
at  various  arsenals  1838-46  ;  as  chief  of  ordnance  of  the 
army  invading  New  Mexico  1846-J8,  engaged  at  Canada, 
Taos  (brevet  first  lieutenant),  and  Santa  Cruz  de  Rosalcs, 
Mexico  (brevet  captain);  on  ordnance  duty  and  in  com- 
mand of  various  arsenals  1S48-61;  and  member  of  ord- 
nance board  185'J.  lie  served  in  the  civil  war  in  command 
of  Springfield  Armory  1861-64,  largely  extending  the 
manufacture  of  small-arms;  as  member  of  ordnance  board 
lsiiO-63;  and  as  chief  of  ordnance  and  in  charge  of  ord- 
nance bureau  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  since  1864.  Brevet 
major-general  Mar.  I:'..  1846,  1'iod  nt  Washington.  D- C., 
.M:iy  20.  1S74.  i.romiK  W.  Cri.i.oi,  f.  N.  Army. 

Dyer  (Rev.  GEORGE),  an  English  antiquary  and  scholar, 
born  in  London  Mar.  16,  175.'i.  Ho  VM  educate. I  at  Cam- 
bridge, became  a  Baptist  minister,  and  preached  for  some 
years  at  Oxford,  from  which  ho  removed  to  London  in  1792. 
He  edited  Valpy's  Classics,  and  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
a  •' History  of  the  I'niversity  of  Cambridge"  (2  vols., 
ISM).  Died  Mar.  2,  1841. 

Dyer  (Rev.  JOHN),  an  English  poet,  born  in  Carmar- 
thenshire in  1700.  He  was  originally  a  painter,  nnd  studied 
art  in  Italy.  He  published  in  172S  a  poem  entitled  "  Oron- 
gar  Hill."  Having  taken  holy  orders,  ho  obtained  the 
livings  of  Calthorpo,  Coningsliy.  and  liedford.  Among  his 
works  arc  the  "  Ruins  of  Rome"  \  I  71m,  and  "  The  Fleece," 
a  didactic  poem  (1754).  Died  July  24,  1758. 

Dyer,orDyrc  (Mrs.  MAHV).  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  who  suffered  death  for  her  religion.  She  was 
hanged  on  Boston  Common,  a  willing  martyr,  June  1, 
HiiiO.  (Sec  Hii.iiHinii,  "  History  of  the  I'.  S.."  vol.  i.) 

Dyer  (X.  M.tvoK  U.  S.  X..  born  Feb.  11',  ls:'.;i.  in  Mn- 
saohusotls.  appointed  a  muster's  mate  in  the  v  ohmtcer  navy 
M:iv  -'.   ISH-'.  became   an   noting  ensign    in    IS.-1 
master  in  I  Mil.  and  an  acting  lieutenant  in  ISCi.     He  re- 


ceived a  commission  as  lieutenant-commander  in  the  regu- 
lar navy  Dec.  H.  1868.  On  the  night  of  May  18,  : 
Mii-ier'.  Mate  I  Iyer,  in  charge  of  the  second  cutter  of  the 
steam. -r  K.  I!.  Cuylor,  off  Mobile,  boarded  a  blockade. run 
nor  which  had  aoeidontally  grounded  within  -'no  \ar.ls  of 
I'. .it  Morg;m.  and  e:i|.t  ured  h.-r  otlieers  and  crow.  Then, 
MI;:  that  a  gunboat  was  coming  towards  him,  l»\-t 
set  lire  to  the  vessel,  which,  l.oing  tilled  with  cotton,  waf 
soon  destroyed,  and  innde  his  way  in  safety  with  bin  pris- 
oners to  the  Cuylor.  He  served  on  board  the  Motacouict 
at  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  Aug.  5,  1864,  and  is  thus 
honorably  mentioned  by  his  commanding  officer,  I,i>  . 

unniui.br  .lames  E.  Jowett,  in  his  official  report  to 
Rear- Admiral  Farragut  of  the  part  taken  by  the  Metn. 
in  the  action:  "For  the  efficient  handling  of  the  vessel  I 
:im  much  indebted  to  Acting  Master  X.  M.  liver,  who  had 
permission  to  go  North  on  leave,  but  volunteered  I.,  remain 
to  assist  in  the  attack  upon  the  forts." 

FOXHALL  A.  PARKER,  U.S.  N. 

Dyer  (Rev.  SIDXET),  a  Baptist  minister  and  author,  was 
horn  at  White  Creek,  Washington  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1814.  H. 
became  a  soldier  of  the  U.  S.  army  in  1831,  and  remained 
in  the  service  nearly  ten  years.  In  1842,  after  laborious 
study,  he  was  ordained,  and  afterwards  was  a  missionary 
to  the  Choctaws.  In  1852  he  became  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Indianapolis,  and  in  1859  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Bap- 
tist Publication  Society  in  Philadelphia.  He  has  pub- 
lished "  Voices  of  Nature,"  "  Songs  and  Ballads,"  many  of 
them  very  popular,  "  Winter's  Evening  Entertainment," 
"  Great  Wonders  in  Little  Things,"  and  other  works. 

Dyers'  Broom,  called  also  Wondwaxcn,  Dyers' 
Green-Weed,  and  Whin,  a  low  shrub  with  yellow 
flowers  and  simple  leaves.  It  is  the  Orniita  liuctoria,  a 
European  leguminous  plant  now  thoroughly  naturalized  in 
New  England.  It  is  said  to  be  the  gtutt,  the  bush  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  Plantagenct  family.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  for  garden  cultivation,  for  its  tops 
were  formerly  used  to  make  a  yellow  dye  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. It  is  used  in  Russia  as  a  preventive  to  hydrophobia, 
but  it  appears  to  be  simply  a  hydragogue  cathartic  of  no 
great  value. 

Dy'ersbnrg,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Dyer  co.,  Tenn., 
on  Forked  Deer  River,  about  160  miles  W.  of  Nashville. 
Two  weekly  newspapers  are  issued  here.  Pop.  683. 

Dyersville,  a  city  of  Dubuque  co.,  la.,  on  the  Illinois 
Central  R.  R.,  2»  miles  W.  of  Dubuque.  It  has  four  churches, 
a  flour-mill,  two  breweries,  two  schools,  and  one  weekly 
newspaper.  ROSE  A  Sox,  PUBS.  "  COMMERCIAL." 

Dyers'  Weed  or  Weld,  also  called  Woold  and 
Rocket,  the  Keteda  Luteola,  a  European  herb  of  the  order 
Resedacctc,  naturalized  about  New  York.  It  considerably 
resembles  its  congener,  the  mignonette.  It  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  Holland  and  France,  and  to  some  extent  in 
England,  and  is  a  valuable  yellow  dyestuff.  Its  quality  is 
much  improved  by  cultivation.  It  was  formerly  used  in 
medicine  as  a  sedative,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic. 

Dyestnffs.  The  bodies  used  to  impart  color  to  textile 
fibres  and  fabrics  are  cither  derived  from  the  animal  or 
vegetable  kingdom,  or  arc  prepared  artificially,  cither 
from  mineral  or  vegetable  products.  Many  colors  exist 
already  formed  in  plants ;  others  arc  produced  from  color- 
less bodies  by  oxidation  or  other  processes.  Lakes  are 
compounds  of  coloring-matters  with  metallic  oxides,  such 
as  alumina,  the  oxides  of  tin,  lead,  antimony,  and  barium. 
They  are  generally  prepared  from  cochineal,  madder,  weld, 
Brazil-wood,  coralline,  aniline  colors,  etc.  (See  LAKES.) 
1  The  following  arc  some  of  the  most  important  dyestuffs: 

I.  ANIMAL  DYES. — ('<•<•* inral,  the  female  insect  of  the 
species   C'.rciit  cacti,  is  by  far  the  most  important.     Its 
coloring  principle  is  carminic  acid.     It  produces  scarlets 
and  crimsons  of  great  brilliancy  on  silk  and  wool.     Car- 
mine is  nearly  pure  carminic  acid.    Krrruti,  termet  graiui, 
alkermet  is  the  insect  Cuccui  ilicit,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
.h  i  s  Ibr  red  shades  on  silk.     Lac  is  the  Coccut  later,  a 
similar  insect.     The  Tyriun  purple  was  obtained  from  mol- 
lusks:  it  is  no  longer  used.     Oallt  are  excrescences  pro- 
duced on  the  leaves  and  leaf-stalks  of  the  oak  by  punctures 
of  the  gall-wasp,  made  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  her 
eggs.    Their  characteristic  constituent  is  tannic  acid,  which 
produces  drabs  and  blacks  with  iron  salts.    They  also  serve 
as  a  mordant  for  some  aniline  colors,  and  arc  the  basis  of 
most  writing  inks.     Srjiia  is  the  fluid  of  cnttlc-fish;  it  if 
not  used  ns  a  dye,  but  as  a  water-color  by  arti.-ts.    Murexidt 
is  a  purple  compound  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
and  ammonia  OB  urie  acid  from  guano  ;  it  is  no  longer  used. 

II.  VKCKTABLE  DYES. — These  are  extremely  numerous, 
although  only  a  few  are  in  general  use.     They  are  dcrii .  .1 
from  different  parts  of  plants  :  (1)  From  root-  iho  m»st  im- 
portant  is  HiiiilJtr  (JCuhia  tinctorum),  which  contains  two 
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principles,  alizarine  and  purpurme.  These  bodies  produce 
on  cotton  the  most  permanent  reds,  purples,  and  chocolates, 
which  makes  them  specially  applicable  for  calico-printing. 
Madder  appears  in  commerce  in  the  form  of  ground  root; 
flowers  of  madder,  the  ground  root  washed  and  fermented; 
garancine,  the  ground  root  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
washed  :  and  extract,  a  tolerably  pure  alizarine.  Recently 
the  alizarine  has  been  manufactured  artificially  from  the 
anthracene  of  coal-tar,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  artificial  product  will  almost  entirely  supersede  the 
natural  root.  Mnnjeet  is  the  Indian  madder.  Alk«n>t  in 
the  Ani-lium  tinctiirin,  formerly  used  for  lilac,  lavender, 
and  purple  on  silk.  Its  colors  were  always  fugitive.  liar- 
liri'n/  produces  a  yellow  of  little  importance.  Turmeric,  or 
Indian  saffron,  produces  a  fugitive  yellow.  It  ia  now 
chiefly  used  for  yellow  lacquers,  as  a  test  for  alkalies,  for 
mixing  with  curry-powder  and  with  mustard.  Nnoramjee 
is  a  yellow  much  used  in  India.  (2)  Among  the  more  im- 
portant woods  are  logteood,  containing  luematoxylin,  ex- 
tensively used  for  reds,  purples,  violets,  blues,  and  blacks  ; 
Brazil-wood,  comprising  several  species  of  Cirsafpfn  m,  found 
in  Central  and  South  America  and  in  Japan,  known  as 
'•  Lima,"  "  Pernambuco,"  "  Santa  Martha,"  '•  Peach,"  "  Nic- 
aragua," "  Sapan"  or  "Japan,"  etc.  It  yields  a  coloring- 
metier  known  as  brazilin,  which  produces  rich  reds.  San- 
dal-mood  from  Ceylon,  and  cam  and  bar  wood  from  Africa, 
contain  santalin,  which  gives  reds,  violets,  and  scarlets. 
r'uHtic,  or  "yellow  wood,"  is  the  Morn*  tincloria  from  the 
West  Indies.  Fustet,  "young  fustic,"  or  "Hungarian  yel- 
low wood,"  is  the  Khun  Cotinus.  (3)  The  only  bark  of  spe- 
cial importance  is  the  quercitron,  which  produces  a  rich 
yellow,  and  greens  when  combined  with  blue.  Lo-kao,  or 
Chinese  ijreen,  is  a  green  lake  prepared  by  the  Chinese  from 
the  bark  of  a  species  of  lihaiiinut,  or  buckthorn.  (4)  Leaves 
of  the  Hhiu  Cotinus  are  known  as  sumach;  they  produce  a 
yellow,  but  are  generally  used,  on  account  of  the  tannic 
acid  they  contain,  either  as  a  mordant  or  to  produce  blacks, 
etc.  with  iron  salts.  Ckica,  which  gives  an  orange  on  cot- 
ton, consists  of  the  leaves  of  Biijnonia  Ckiea.  (5)  Flowers. 
The  petals  of  Carthamus  tinctorius  constitute  "  safflowcr." 


terial  used  for  dyeing  red  tape  and  for  preparing  red  saucers. 
Saffron,  a  beautiful  yellow  dye,  consists  of  the  stigmas  of 
Crocus  salivas.  (6)  Fruit.  "  Persian,"  "  French,"  "  Tur- 
key," etc.  berries  are  derived  from  several  species  of  Rham- 
m«.  They  contain  a  beautiful  yellow  dye  (chrysorham- 
iiine)  and  olive-yellow  (xanthorhanmine).  They  are  used 
in  calico-printing,  for  paper  pulp,  and  for  lakes.  Annatto 
or  antwtto  is  an  extract  of  the  seed-pellicles  of  flixa  Orel- 
lana.  It  is  used  for  yellows,  oranges,  and  with  reds  for 
scarlet.  It  is  also  employed  for  coloring  butter  and  cheese. 
IHri-dioi  is  the  pod  of  the  Cxsalpinia  Coriaria.  It  contains 
tannic  acid.  Catechu,  terra  japonica,  and  yambir  are  the  ex- 
tracts prepared  from  the  fruit,  wood,  twigs,  and  unripe  pods 
of  several  plants  growing  in  India.  Their  active  princi- 
ple, as  well  as  that  of  divi-divi,  is  tannic  acid.  They  are 
used  as  mordants,  with  iron  salts  for  drabs  and  blacks,  and 
in  tanning  skins.  (7)  Entire  plants.  Indian  from  various 
species  of  the  Indiyofera,  and  wvad  from  the  Isatis  titic- 
turia,  contain  a  glucoside  (ludlcaa)  which  by  fermentation 
yields  indigo  blue  (iiidigotine).  This  color  has  long  been 
used  as  one  of  the  most  permanent  blue  dyes.  Several 
preparations  are  employed  by  the  dyer:  (a)  solution  of 
colorless  or  reduced  indigo,  with  which  the  cloth  or  yarn 
is  impregnated,  and  from  which  the  insoluble  blue  indigo- 
tine  is  precipitated  on  exposure  to  the  air;  (6)  in  solution 
in  sulphuric  acid  as  sulpho-purpurie  acid,  purple  blue,  or 
as  sulpho-indigotic  acid,  deep  blue;  (c)  as  carmine  of  in- 
digo, the  soda  compounds  of  the  above-mentioned  acids. 
It  is  used  for  cotton,  silk,  and  wool,  and  in  calico-printing. 
Lichens.  A  variety  of  lichens  yield,  by  a  kind  of  fermen- 
tation, a  series  of  products  known  as  archil  or  orscillc, 
cudbear  or  persio,  and  litmus.  The  weeds  (from  the  Ca- 
naries, the  Pyrenees,  etc.)  are  pulverized  and  moistened  with 
urine,  when  certain  acids  they  contain  are  changed  to  the 
coloring-matter  orcein.  Archil  appears  in  commerce  as  a 
purple  paste,  cudbear  as  a  red  powder,  litmus  as  a  blue  lake. 
Before  the  introduction  of  the  aniline  colors  the  most  beau- 
tiful purples  for  silk  were  obtained  from  archil.  Weld,  the 
Reseda,  Luteola,  contains  lutioline,  which  yields  a  rich  but 
l'i!<.'itivo  yellow. 

III.  ARTIFICIAL  OR  CHEMICAL  COLORS. — (1)  Pigments 
are  insoluble  metallic  compounds,  either  produced  in  the 
yarn  or  cloth  by  successively  applying  the  necessary  re- 
agents, or  attached  mechanically  to  the  surface  by  albumen 
or  other  adhesive  substances.  Prussian  blue  is  a  ferro- 
cyanide  of  iron ;  chrome  yellow  and  oranr/e  are  chromates 
of  lead;  Schiceinfurt  r/reen  is  the  aceto-arscnite  of  copper; 
Giiignet't  yreen  is  a  hydrated  oxide  of  chromium;  ultra- 


marine  is  a  compound  of  alumina,  silica,  soda,  and  sulphur. 
(2)  Coal-tar  colors.  Within  the  past  few  years  a  revolu- 
tion has  taken  place  in  silk  and  wool  dyeing,  and  even 
cotton-dyeing  and  calico-printing  have  been  very  consid- 
erably involved.  An  entirely  new  class  of  dyestuffs  has 
been  created  by  modern  chemistry,  ull  of  which  are  derived 
from  the  refuse  tar  produced  in  gas-works  from  bituminous 
coal.  These  colors  belong  to  four  distinct  scries :  (a)  The 
aniline  scries,  including  the  red  rosaniline  salts,  the  purple, 
violet,  and  blue  substitution  products  derived  from  them, 
the  greens,  yellows,  browns,  black,  and  pinks,  all  of  which 
are  described  under  ANILINE  COLORS  (which  see).  (6)  The 

1>hcnol  or  carbolic  acid  series,  including  picric  acid  (ycl- 
ow),  pheniciene,  coralline  (red  and  orange),  and  aniline 
or  phenyl  blue.  (See  PHENOL  COLORS.)  (c)  The  naphtha- 
line series ;  Martin's  yellow,  dinitronaphthol  yellow,  Mag- 
dala  red,  and  violet  and  blue  substitution  products  derived 
from  it.  (See  NAPHTHALINE  COLORS.)  (d)  Anthracene 
series,  of  which  artificial  alizarine  and  anthrapurpurine 
are  the  representatives.  (See  ANTHRACENE,  ALIZARIXK, 
and  MADDER.) 

All  the  important  animal  and  vegetable  dyestuffs  above 
mentioned  are  described  more  fully  under  their  respective 
titles.  (For  fuller  information  consult  the  works  on  dye- 
ing mentioned  in  the  article  CALICO-PRINTING.) 

C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Dy'ing  Dcclara'tion,  in  law,  is  a  statement  made  by 
a  person  in  the  prospect  of  impending  death  with  regard  to 
the  method  of  his  death.  In  most  countries  such  state- 
ments cannot  be  received  in  civil  cases  as  evidence,  and  in 
criminal  cases  only  when  the  manner  of  death  of  the  de- 
ceased is  the  subject  of  tho  charge.  They  must  be  made 
with  full  knowledge  of  approaching  death,  must  relate  to 
facts  only,  must  be  complete  and  unqualified,  and  must  bo 
freely  made.  They  are  further  subject  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  evidence.  Tho  theory  is,  that  tho  knowledge  of 
the  approach  of  death  creates  an  obligation  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  a  judicial  oath. 

Dyke,  or  Dike  [from  the  Dutch  diji;  a  "dike"  or 
"wall;"  Fr.  diyue],  a  term  applied  by  geologists  to  the 
molten  material  filling  a  wide  fissure  or  rent  in  rocks,  such 
as  often  occurs  in  volcanic  formations.  This  molten  mut- 
ter on  cooling  was  solidified,  so  as  to  form  a  wall  separa- 
ting the  edges  of  the  disjointed  strata.  Such  walls  of  in- 
truded matter  occur  in  stratified  rocks  of  all  ages,  are  usu- 
ally nearly  vertical,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  caused 
by  volcanic  eruptions.  A  dyke  differs  from  a  fault  in  not 
involving  a  shifting  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the  fissure.  The 
material  with  which  the  fissure  is  filled  is  often  crystalline 
and  porphyritic.  In  many  cases  the  dyke  is  composed  of 
lava,  greenstone,  or  trap.  Trap-dykes  often  project  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground  in  consequence  of  the  abrasion 
or  denudation  of  the  softer  rock  which  was  contiguous,  and 
they  form  prominent  objects  in  the  landscape. 

Dyke^  a  rampart  against  the  encroachments  of  the  sea. 
(See  DIKE,  revised  by  GEN.  J.  G.  BARNARD,  U.  S.  Army.) 

Dy'mond  (JONATHAN),  an  English  moralist  and  writer, 
born  at  Exeter  in  1796,  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  a  linen-draper.  He  wrote  an  able  work  en- 
titled an  "  Inquiry  into  the  Accordancy  of  War  with  tho 
Principles  of  Christianity"  (1823),  and  "Essays  on  tho 
Principles  of  Morality,  and  on  the  Private  and  Political 
Rights  and  Obligations  of  Mankind"  (1829),  which  arc 
highly  esteemed  and  have  often  been  reprinted.  Died  May 
6,  182S. 

Dynam'cter  [from  the  Gr.  SvWpii;,  "power,"  and  utTpov, 
a  "measure  "]  is  an  instrument  for  determining  the  magni- 
fying power  of  a  telescope.  This  power  is  the  ratio  of  tho 
solar  focal  distance  of  the  object-glass  to  the  focal  distance 
of  the  eye-piece,  considered  as  a  single  lens;  and  this  ratio 
being  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  the  effective  diameter  of  tho 
object-glass  of  the  telescope  to  the  diameter  of  the  image 
of  the  same  formed  at  the  solar  focus  and  seen  through  the 
eye-piece,  the  object  of  the  instrument  is  to  measure  the 
exact  diameter  of  this  image,  which  can  be  either  projected 
on  mother-of-pearl  or  measured  by  optical  means.  Rams- 
den  proposed  for  this  purpose  the  double-image  dynametcr, 
or  micrometer,  which  is  formed  by  dividing  the  eye-lens 
of  a  positive  eye-piece  into  two  equal  parts,  and  mounting 
them  so  that  the  divided  edges  are  made  to  slide  along  each 
other  by  means  of  a  fine  screw  apparatus.  Each  semi- 
lens  gives  a  separate  image;  and  the  distance  of  the  two 
centres,  measured  by  the  revolutions  of  the  screw  when  tho 
borders  of  the  two  images  are  brought  into  contact,  gives 
the  distance  of  tho  centres  of  the  images  or  the  diameter 
of  one  of  them. 

Dynam'ics.  The  term  dynamics,  in  its  literal  signifi- 
cation, as  well  as  in  its  more  modern  acceptation,  relates  to 
or  designates  the  science  which  has  for  its  object  tho  in- 
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restitution  of  tho  laws  »n<l  principles  which  govern  the 
action  of  forces.  The  science  of  dynamics  maj  be  divided 
into  various  branches,  each  embracing  the  principles  ap- 
plicable to  some  special  conditions  nl  the  action  iif  forces 
or  of  the  boili.-s  acted  on,  such  as  the  subject  of  *tati<-*,  <>r 
tho  equilibrium  of  forces  :  the  subject  of  kinftir*,  the  action 
of  forces  in  oomitotioo  with  the  motions  and  changes  which 
liny  produce;  and  the  special  applications  of  both  these 
subjects  to  bodies  iu  tho  milid  UMjMd  slates. 

The  abstract  Idea  of  force  is  derived  from  our  know- 
ledge and  experience  in  regard  to  the  forces  of  natur* — 
gravitation,  inertia,  friction,  molecular  forec,  muscular 
force,  etc.  Those  forces  are  so  far  similar  and  identical  in 
their  effects  as  to  admit  of  a  common  measure,  and  of  being 
sul'jccted  to  the  samo  laws  and  principles.  In  general  they 
arise  from  the  action  of  one  body  on  another,  in  such  a 
manner  that  this  action  is  distributed  among  all  the  par- 
ticles or  is  exerted  through  a  surface.  But  it  is  nearly 
always  possible  to  assume  a  single  force  acting  through  a 
definite  point  and  in  a  particular  direction,  which  shall  be 
equivalent,  in  its  effects,  to  such  combined  or  distributed 
forces.  The  force  of  gravity,  for  instance,  is  an  attractive 
influence  exerted  between  two  bodies,  which  can  only  be 
supposed  to  be  exerted  by  the  separate  particles  or  mole- 
cules of  each,  and  yet  a  single  force  equivalent  to  the  sum 
of  tho  attraction  of  all  the  particles  of  a  body,  and  acting 
through  its  centre  of  gravity,  is  usually  assumed  to  repre- 
sent this  attraction.  A  force  may  thus  be  regarded  as  an 
influence  or  action  which  requires  throe  elements  for  its 
determination — its  line  of  action,  its  point  of  application, 
and  its  magnitude, 

This  abstract  idea  is  applicable  to  all  forces,  and  furnishes 
the  starting-point  or  basis  of  the  system  of  principles  which 
constituted  the  science  of  force.  Those  principles  depend 
also  on  certain  axioms  of  physical  science  derived  from  a 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  forces  and  their  effects ;  and 
also  upon  certain  geometrical  laws  involving  the  relation 
between  tho  magnitudes  of  forces  and  motions,  and  their 
equivalent  components.  To  compare  the  magnitudes  of 
forooj  a  st:iml:ird  unit  or  measure  must  be  adopted  which 
is  applicable  to  all  forces  under  all  ordinary  conditions. 
As  all  standards  of  measure  are  arbitrary,  such  a  unit  of 
measure  may  be  found  in  the  effects  which  a  given  force 
will  produce  under  conditions  which  permit  of  tho  effect 
being  measured  by  some  other  known  standard  of  measure. 

To  explain  the  standard  or  unit  of  force  adopted  in 
dynamical  science,  it  will  bo  necessary  to  explain  just  what 
is  understood  by  the  mass  of  a  body.  If  we  suppose  (for 
th'1  IHII-IIOH*!  <ff  thi*  e.r]ttn/nition  only)  that  the  ultimate  par- 
ticles or  molecules  of  all  substances  are  the  same,  and  that 
wo  may  designate  by  the  term  density  the  degree  of  prox- 
imity of  the  particles  of  any  body  to  each  other,  then  the 
number  of  particles  in  a  given  rolame  may  be  taken  to  de- 
note the  mass  of  tho  body ;  i.  «.  this  number  would  repre- 
sent the  quantify  of  imttter  in  the  body.  This  quantity  of 
matter  or  mass  has  important  properties  as  regards  force. 
First,  the  action  of  the  force  of  gravity  upon  the  body  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  mass  ;  and  this  mass  possesses 
a  peculiar  power  of  resistance  to  any  force  which  acts  to 
change  its  condition  in  respect  to  motion.  It  is  inert  as 
regards  any  power  in  itself  to  change,  but  a  force  of  resist- 
ance is  developed  with  tho  action  of  an  impressed  force. 
The  truth  of  this  principle  is  so  well  established  that  the 
following  relation  between  an  impressed  force,  tho  mass  of 
a  body  free  to  move  without  resistance  (other  than  its 
inertia),  and  the  velocity  which  is  produced  in  a  unit  of 
time,  has  the  force  of  a  scientific  axiom.  This  relation 
may  bo  stated  as  follows:  The  velocity  produced  in  a  body 
free  to  move  without  r>'*i*t<tiire  in  a  unit  of  time  will  be  di- 
t-f-tltf  profiortionni  to  t/n'  int>'n*!tii  or  nni'»iut  t>f  tin'  impressed 
force,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  mttug  of  the  body. 
In  algebraic  symbols,  if  »  be  tho  velocity,  F  tho  force,  and 
M  the  mass,  the  relation  will  bo  expressed  by  the  equation 

F 
t- =  r- .     From  this  is  determined  tho  value  of  the  force 

F  =  Mr.  If  the  mass  M  he  that  of  a  given  volume  of  some 
substance  assumed  as  a  standard,  the  unit  of  force  may  be 
assumed  to  be  that  force  which  will  produce  a  given 
velocity — the  unit  of  velocity,  for  instance — in  a  unit  of 
time.  This  is  an  otoo&Ai  unit  of  force,  and  serves  as  a 
universal  measure.  Another  measure  adopted  is  more 
specific,  but  not  an  invariable  standard.  It  is,  however, 
that  in  most  common  use,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  univer- 
sally understood  as  the  standard  of  measure  for  forces.  If 
the  force  F,  instead  of  being  any  force,  be  taken  as  the 
force  of  gravitation,  the  total  attraction  of  tho  earth  at  a 
given  place  on  tho  mass  M  will  be  what  is  commonly  called 
the  weight  of  the  body;  representing  this  by  W,  wo  shall 
have  W  —  Mr.  If  the  same  standard  mass  be  chosen  as 
before,  the  weight  of  this  mass  ma;  bo  taken  as  the  unit  , 
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of  force.     Such  a  unit  has  been  generally  adopted  for  dif- 
ferent national  standards.    For  Knglinh  measures  the  mass 
M  is  that  of  a  piece  of  platinum  carefully  preserved,  the 
weight  of  which  is  called  I,  or  one  pound.     This  «• 
will  differ  for  different  latitudes,  because  the  force  of  at- 
traction of  the  earth  varies  with  tbe  latitude,   an-l    hence 
this  measure  is  not  absolute  in  its  diameter,  but  it  i 
venient  for  use,  and  is  universally  emp loved.     If  any  mass 
be  allowed  to  fall  under  tho  influence  of  gravity,  the  ve- 
locity generated  in  one  second  may  be  determined  expcri 
mentally,  and  the  equation  W  =  Mr  will  give  the  relation 
between  the  weight,  mass,  and  velocity  under  these  cirenm 
stances.     In  the  latitude  of  London  this  velocity  is  IJ2.2 
\V 

feet,  approximately;    so  that   -  M.      The  mass   of  a 

.i..- 

body  is  thus  found  by  dividing  the  weight  by  32.2.  Tho 
unit  of  force,  for  British  measures,  may  therefore  be  said  to 
be  one  pound  tvtoirdvpoii,  and  the  mass  of  a  body  may  bo 
found  by  dividing  the  weight  by  tho  number  32. 2;  these 
quantities  representing  British  measures  referred  to  the 
latitude  of  London.  The  corresponding  French  unit  of 
force  is  1  kilogramme,  equivalent  to  about  2.2  British  units. 

A  force  being  fully  represented  by  its  maynilude,  direc- 
tion, and  point  of  nj,/,/i<;iti<iii,  the  first  problems  in  order  in 
the  action  of  impressed  force,  relate  to  tho  laws  of  equi- 
librium, or  the  rules  for  finding  tho  resultant  of  any  num- 
ber of  forces  acting  on  a  body.  If  the  Hues  of  direction  of 
the  forces  all  pass  through  the  samo  point,  the  resultant 
may  be  found  by  the  application  of  the  geometrical  theorem 
called  the  parallelogram  of  forces.  If  two  forces  act  upon 
one  point,  and  portions  of  their  lines  of  direction  be  taken 
to  represent  the  magnitude  of  the  forces,  their  resultant, 
or  a  single  force  equivalent  to  the  action  of  the  two,  will 
be  represented  by  tho  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  con- 
structed on  the  liues  of  the  other  two.  By  counting  the 
forces  which  act  on  a  point  two  and  two.  and  repeating  tbe 
process,  a  single  resultant  for  all  may  be  found.  Or,  to 
determine  graphically  the  resultant,  from  tbe  extremity  of 
tbe  line  representing  one  of  the  forces  draw  a  line  parallel 
to  the  direction  of  any  other  force,  of  a  length  representing 
tbe  magnitude  of  this  force;  then  from  the  extremity  of 
this  lust  line  draw  another,  parallel  to  and  equivalent  to 
another  force,  and  so  on ;  the  final  resultant  will  be  a  lino 
drawn  from  the  extremity  of  the  last  line  to  the  origin,  or 
point  of  application ;  if  this  line  is  zero,  then  the  forces  are 
in  equilibrium.  If  the  forces  do  not  all  act  on  one  point 
in  the  body,  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  require  that  tho 
action  of  tho  forces  shall  be  such  that  they  not  only  pro- 
duce no  motion  of  the  body  in  a  straight  line,  but  there 
must  be  no  unbalanced  effort  to  turn  tbe  body  about  any 
line  as  an  axis. 

The  moment  of  a  force  in  reference  to  an  axis  is  the 
product  of  tbe  intensity  of  tho  force  into  the  perpendicular 
distance  of  its  line  of  action  from  that  axis. 

Several  special  cases  may  be  considered  as  leading  to 
the  most  general  case  of  the  equilibrium  of  any  number  of 
forces  acting  upon  a  rigid  body  in  any  direction. 

1st.  To  find  the  resultant  of  two  parallel  forces  acting 
in  the  same  direction,  divide  any  line  across  their  common 
direction  into  parts  inversely  proportional  to  the  magni- 
tudes of  the  forces  ;  the  point  of  application  of  tbe  resultant 
may  thus  be  found,  and  its  magnitude  will  be  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  two  forces.  A  third  force 
equal  and  opposed  to  this  resultant  will  produce  equi- 
librium. 

lid.  The  resultant  of  any  number  of  parallel  forces  acting 
in  one  plane  and  in  the  same  direction  may  be  found  by 
first  finding  the  resultant  of  two,  then  the  resultant  of  this 
with  a  third,  and  so  on. 

3d.  For  any  number  of  parallel  forces  not  in  one  plane, 
the  conditions  of  equilibrium  require  that  the  algebraic 
sum  of  the  forces  shall  be  equal  to  zero,  and  the  algebraic 
sum  of  the  moments  of  tho  forces  in  reference  to  any  two 
rectangular  axes  in  the  plane;  that  is,  the  combined  action 
of  the  forces  must  produce  neither  a  motion  of  translation 
nor  of  rotation.  The  resultant  of  such  a  system,  if  there 
be  a  resultant,  may  be  a  single  force,  or  two  forces  forming 
what  is  called  a  couple. 

4th.  Two  equal  parallel  and  contrary  forces  not  acting 
on  the  same  point  produce  a  couple  which  has  no  single 
resultant. 

5th.  When  a  system  offerees  act  in  various  directions  and 
on  various  points  of  a  rigid  body,  if  their  axes  be  assumed 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  each  of  the  forces  may  be  re- 
placed by  three  component  forces  in  the  direction  of  these 
axes.  The  components  of  each  force  being  found  by  mul- 
tiplying the  magnitude  of  the  force  by  the  cosine  of  the 
angle  which  its  line  of  action  makes  with  the  direction  of 
the  component  (a  process  which  depends  on  the  theorem 
of  the  parallelogram  of  forces),  then  the  conditions  of  cqui- 
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librium  of  the  system  are  that  the  algebraic  sums  of  the 
components  in  the  directions  of  the  three  axes  shall  be 
zero,  and  also  the  algebraic  sums  of  the  moments  of  the 
forces  in  reference  to  these  axes  must  be  zero. 

The  application  of  these  principles  to  find  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  various  lines,  surfaces,  and  solids  is  made  by 
supposing  the  body  to  be  divided  into  small  elementary 
portions,  and  these  portions  to  be  acted  on  by  the  parallel 
forces  of  gravity  acting  on  each.  In  a  corresponding 
manner  the  centre  of  pressure  of  fluids  resting  upon  sur- 
faces may  be  found. 

The  various  cases  of  equilibrium  when  no  other  forces 
act  on  a  body  than  the  force  of  gravity,  and  the  pressure 
between  the  body  and  fixed  supports,  constitute  a  large 
class  of  problems  which  occur  in  the  applications  of  dy- 
namics to  engineering  ;  the  stresses  and  strains  which  are 
produced  in  the  pieces  of  a  structure  being  the  principal 
objects  for  calculation.  In  the  action  of  forces  wliero  mo- 
tion is  produced,  the  elements  of  time,  space,  and  velocity 
enter  into  the  discussion,  as  well  as  the  mass  of  the  body 
acted  on. 

The  three  fundamental  axioms  or  truths  on  which  the 
science  of  dynamics  principally  rests  are — 

1st.  Every  body  continues  in  its  state  of  rest  or  of  uni- 
form motion  until  compelled  by  impressed  forces  to  change 
its  state. 

2d.  Change  of  motion  is  proportional  to  the  resultant  of 
the  impressed  forces,  and  takes  place  in  the  direction  of 
the  straight  line  in  which  that  force  acts. 

3d.  There  can  be  no  action  of  a  force  without  a  contrary 
and  equal  reaction. 

The  work  of  a  force  is  the  product  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing the  intensity  of  the  force  by  the  space  passed  over  by 
its  point  of  application. 

According  to  the  above  axioms  or  fundamental  principles, 
the  effort  of  any  force  must  be  opposed  by  an  equal  and 
contrary  effort  from  some  other  force.  In  cases  of  bodies 
free  to  move  under  the  influence  of  any  force,  a  portion  of 
the  resistance  to  the  external  force  is  always  supplied  by 
the  inertia  of  the  body.  If  no  other  force  acts  upon  the 
body  than  the  force  which  produces  the  motion,  the  whole 
of  the  resistance  will  be  supplied  by  inertia,  and  the  ex- 
pression which  has  been  employed,  F  =  Mo,  gives  the  rela- 
tion between  the  force  and  the  resistance  in  terms  of  the 
mass  and  velocity.  The  quantity  Mr,  called  by  some  writers 
quantity  of  motion,  and  by  others  momentum,  may  be  in- 
terpreted as  implying  that  this  is  the  measure  of  a  force 
which,  acting  for  a  unit  of  time,  generates  the  velocity  v. 
If  the  force  continue  to  act  on  the  body  so  as  to  accelerate 
the  velocity,  the  work  of  the  impressed  force  must  be  equiv- 
alent to  the  work  of  the  resistance  during  any  given  time 
or  through  any  given  space.  A  body  moving,  for  instance, 
with  a  velocity  t',  and  having  by  the  action  of  an  impressed 
force  its  velocity  changed  to  t',  the  change  of  momentum 
will  be  M  .  (u  —  t/).  The  force  necessary  to  produce  this 


change  in  the  time  I  will  bo  F  =  M  .- 


If  during  this 


i: 


time  we  suppose  the  body  to  have  passed  with  a  uniformly 
accelerated  velocity  over  the  space  «,  the  work  of  the  force 
F  will  be  Fs.  But  the  space  «  is  equal  to  the  mean  velocity 

v  -h  »' 
multiplied  by  the  time,  or  equal  to  -- —  t,  and  we  have 

v  —  v'        tH-ti' 
FX«  =  M— —  .X-^—  .t 

If  the  body  start  from  rest,  the  initial  velocity  will  be  0, 
and  we  shall  have 

Mr'2 
FX..  =  — . 

The  same  may  be  proved  whether  the  impressed  force  is 
constant  or  variable;  and  the  important  principle  is  thus 
established  that  the  product  of  the  mass  of  a  body  mull  i  - 

;lied  by  half  the  square  of  the  velocity  with  which  the 
ody  is  moving,  is  equivalent  to  the  work  of  the  impressed 
force  which  produces  this  velocity  in  the  body.  And  gen- 
erally a  change  in  the  value  of  — ;  —  is  always  equivalent 

2 
to  the  mark  of  the  force  which  produces  the  change.     The 

quantity       —  is  called  living  force,  and  sometimes  actual 

energy  of  the  body,  because  a  body  moving  with  the  velocity 
v  will  always  require  the  expenditure  of  the  work  rcpre- 

Mr2 
scnted  by  -~  to  bring  it  to  rest. 

In  cases  where  external  resistances  act  on  the  body  in 
opposition  to  the  impressed  force,  the  work  of  the  resist- 
ance, added  to  the  work  of  inertia,  will  be  equivalent  to 
the  work  of  the  impressed  force.  This  gives  rise  to  a  very 
simple  enumeration  of  the  laws  of  all  machines — viz.  the 
work  of  the  effort  or  prime  mover  must  always,  during  any 


interval  of  time,  be  equal  to  the  total  work  of  the  resistances 
added  to  the  actual  energy  or  living  force  accumulated  in 
the  moving  pieces.  If  during  a  given  period  the  living 
force  of  any  piece  is  alternately  increased  and  diminished, 
the  quantities  of  energy  stored  and  re-stored  may  just 
equalize  each  other ;  and  such  a  piece  may  be  employed 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  storing  up  and  restoring  work, 
as  a  regulator.  The  common  fly-wheel  is  such  a  piece  in 
machinery. 

If  a  body  has  a  rotary  motion  about  any  axis,  the  actual 
energy  or  living  force  due  to  the  rotation  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  angular  velocity  and  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  the  body  with  reference  to  the  axis.  If  the  angular 
velocity  be  represented  by  a,  the  actual  energy  due  to  rota- 

n2 
tion  will  bo  ~^~l',  the  moment  of  inertia  I  being  found  by 

means  of  what  is  called  the  radius  of  gyration,  which  is 
that  radius  or  distance  in  a  rotating  body  the  square  of 
which  is  the  mean  of  the  squares  of  the  distances  of  the 
particles  of  the  body  from  the  axes.  It  is  found  by  geo- 
metrical solution.  For  the  fly-wheel  this  radius  is  approx- 
imately equal  to  the  mean  radius  of  the  rim. 

When  a  body  in  motion  is  constrained  to  move  in  a  curve, 
the  force  which  causes  it  to  deviate  at  each  instant  from  the 
tangent  is  found  by  multiplying  the  mass  by  the  square  of 
the  velocity,  and  dividing  by  the  radius  of  curvature.  The 
deviating  force  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  influence  which 
tends  to  draw  the  body  away  from  the  axis,  the  centrifugal 
force,  and  hence  the  centrifugal  force  is  always  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  velocity,  and  inversely  as  the  radius  of 
curvature. 

In  the  application  of  the  laws  of  dynamics  to  fluids  the 
principle  of  living  force  holds  true  as  for  solids.  Every 
fluid  mass  in  motion  has  a  living  force  proportional  to  the 
mass,  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  velocity. 

The  force  of  heat  is  derived  from  the  same  general  dy- 
namical law.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  molecules 
of  all  bodies  have  a  constant  vibratory  motion,  and  these 
molecules  having  weight,  the  energy  exerted  when  a  body 
is  cooled  is  equivalent  to  the  expenditure  or  change  of-  liv- 
ing force;  and  when  a  body  is  heated,  the  vibratory  motion 
of  the  particles  being  increased  in  velocity,  living  force  or 
actual  energy  is  stored. 

The  property  of  matter  which  is  called  inertia,  by  virtue 
of  which  masses  in  motion  possess  a  force  which  is  appro- 
priately called  living  force,  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
economy  of  machines,  and  of  special  importance  also  to 
living  beings.  In  nearly  all  motions  of  animals  this  prin- 
ciple acts  to  aid  the  muscles  in  the  execution  of  particular 
movements,  which  would  otherwise  be  accomplished  by 
fatiguing  exertions,  and  would  often  be  otherwise  imprac- 
ticable. 

The  demonstrations  and  applications  of  the  various  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  enunciated,  with  their  secondary 
consequences,  usually  occupy  entire  volumes.  Works  of 
this  character  have  generally  been  entitled  works  on  me- 
chanics, and  are  often  divided  into  two  subjects  or  parts, 
statics  and  dynamics,  but  the  tendency  of  modern  writers 
is  to  exclude  the  word  mechanic*  from  definitions  connected 
with  nbntract  science,  and  to  employ  the  term  dynamics  to  des- 
ignate the  whole  science  of  force.  W.  P.  TBOWBRIDGE. 

Dynamic  Units  are  units  for  measuring  forces  and 
their  effects.  The  simple  unit  of  force  has  been  defined 
under  DYNAMICS.  A  unit  oficork  combines  two  elements — 
viz.,  force  acting,  and  space  through  which  it  acts ;  and  is 
the  product  of  a  unit  of  force  and  a  unit  of  distance. 
Such  is  the  foot-pound,  which  is  the  work  done  in  raising 
one  pound  one  foot ;  or  the  kilogrammetre,  the  work  done 
in  raising  one  kilogramme  one  metre.  A  mii'f  of  power,  or 
of  rate  of  workin/j,  involves  the  additional  consideration 
of  time.  It  is  a  definite  amount  of  work  conventionally 
fixed  upon  for  purposes  of  comparison  as  the  work  of  a 
unit  of  time.  Thus,  the  horse-power,  the  unit  of  rate  com- 
monly used  in  this  country  in  estimating  the  performance 
of  machines,  is  550  foot-pounds  per  second,  or  33,000  per 
minute.  The  cheeal-vapeur  (French  horse-power)  is  75 
kilogrammetres  per  second,  or  4500  per  minute;  equal  to 
542J  foot-pounds  per  second,  or  32,5.iO  per  minute,  nearly 
i  — a  little  less  than  the  former.  W.  P.  THOWBRIDGE. 

Dynamite.  See  EXPLOSIVES,  by  GEN.  II.  L.  ABBOT, 
U.  S.  Army. 

Dyiifimom'eter  [from  the  Or.  Sui-a/iiy,  "force,"  and 
lifrpov,  a  "measure"],  an  instrument  or  apparatus  for 
measuring  energy  exerted  or  work  performed.  Any  con- 
trivance may  be  so  called  which  indicates  the  intensity  of 
a  force  used  to  produce  motion.  The  work  done  is  found 
by  multiplying  the  menu  effort  thus  indicated  into  the 
space  passed  over  by  the  point  where  the  force  is  applied. 
A  dynamometer  may  record  only  the  intensities  of  the 
force,  space  being  ascertained  independently ;  cr  it  may 
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record  both  force  and  distance  traversed.  A  spring  at- 
tai -lied  to  11  plough  beam  nm.v,  by  suitable  mechanism,  be 
made  to  record  tin-  varying  force  of  traction,  and  thus  be- 
come a  dynamometer.  The  menu  force  shown  by  it,  mul- 
ti]jlie.l  into  the  length  of  the  furrow,  will  give  the  work  of 
the  animals  drawing  the  plough.  I'rony's  friction  dyna- 
mometer i-  tin  t'cinii  mo-i  i-a-ily  applied  to  revolving  shaft--. 
A  flexible  liiiii'l,  enveloping  cither  the  shaft  or  a  drum 
turning  with  it,  resists  the  driving  force  by  its  friction, 

The  reHM;,  in-,-   is   lura^lired   Ity   ttie  weight    required  Id   keep 

the  band  from  turning  willi  the  shaft:  and  this  weight, 
multiplied  by  the  distance  it  would  have  been  carried  in  a 
gi\  en  time  it'  it  hud  revolved  with  the  »haft,  gives  the  work 
of  the  prime-mover.  Mini's  torsion  dynamometer  meas- 
ures the  force  applied  to  a  shaft,  by  the  torsion  caused  by 
such  force  in  the  shaft  itself.  The  torsion  dynamometer 
and  the  spring  dynamometer  are  best  suited  to  measure 
variable  forces;  but  there  arc  instruments  of  this  class  in 
which  force  i«  measured  by  the  resistance  of  fluids  driven 
through  small  apertures.  For  measuring  the  work  of 
tlnM  pressure,  the  steam-engine  indicator  is  the  dynamom- 
eter in  common  use.  In  this,  the  pressure  of  the  fluid 
upon  a  small  piston  is  resisted  by  a  spiral  spring.  A  pen- 
cil which  moves  with  the  piston  traces  upon  a  moving  slip 
of  paper  a  curve,  of  which  the  ordinates  give  the  pressure, 
while  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  these  shows  the  dis- 
tance passed  by  the  surface  pressed.  The  mean  pressure 
multiplied  by  this  distinec  gives  the  work  done.  (For 
Brcwslcr's  chromatic  dynamometer  see  POLARIZATION  OF 
I,H;IIT.)  W.  P.  TKOWBRIWK. 

Dy'nasty  [Or.  Svnumin,  from  twtonit,  a  "lord;"  Fr. 
<li/iin«t!i'\.  a  family  of  sovereigns  or  rulers  reigning  by  he- 
reditary succession ;  a  series  of  kings  of  the  same  family. 

Dyrrha'chium.    See  Ui  KAZZO. 

Dy'snrt,  a  royal  burgh  and  seaport  of  Scotland,  in 
Fifeshirc,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  12  miles  N.  N.  E.of  Edin- 
burgh. The  High  street  is  lined  with  many  antique  houses. 
Dysart  has  manufactures  of  damasks  and  ticking;  also 
shipbuilding  yards.  Coal-mines  arc  worked  in  the  vicin- 
ity. 1'op.  in  1871,  8920. 

Dy'sartsville,  a  township  of  McDowell  co.,  N.C.  P.  767. 

Dyscra'sia  [from  the  (Jr.  Jus,  "evil,"  and  upavt?,  a 
"composition,"  a  "  mixture"],  in  medical  terminology,  a 
diathesis,  a  tendency  towards  a  particular  disease,  a  consti- 
tutional peculiarity  which  gives  character  to  all  attacks  of 
disease  from  which  a  patient  may  suffer.  The  word  is  also 
used  to  designate  a  depraved  and  dangerous  condition  of 
the  system,  not  constitutional,  but  accidental.  The  term 
is  a  vague  one,  and  is  not  much  employed. 

Dys'entery  [Or.  tvttmpla,  from  8«,  "  ill,"  "  painful," 
and  en-tpa,  "intestines"],  a  febrile  disease,  characterized 
by  paroxysms  of  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  by  scanty  though 
often  frequent  bloody,  mucous  stools.  The  glands  and  tis- 
sue of  the  large  intestine  are  inflamed,  and  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  the  small  intestine  shares  the  disorder.  It 
may  be  acute  or  chronic,  and  is  a  frequent  and  formidable 
disease,  especially  in  hot  climates.  It  is  sometimes  epi- 
demic, and  then  is  peculiarly  fatal  among  children.  Many 
times  it  attacks  and  decimates  armies.  Sporadic  cages  in 
civil  practice  usually  recover  with  little  treatment.  Pain 
is  relieved  by  opium  or  Dover's  powder.  Gentle  purgatives 
are  extremely  useful.  Kncmata  of  warm  water  will  often 
relieve  tenesmus.  Astringents,  copaiba,  opiated  starch  in- 
jections, etc.,  are  useful  adjuvants  in  some  cases. 

Niemeyer  regards  epidemic  dysentery  as  a  disease  dis- 
tinct from  the  common  or  sporadic  disease.  He  considers  | 
it  truly  infectious.  The  severer  cases  of  this  disease  are 
not  much  benefited  by  treatment.  Kven  the  mild  cases  are 
apt  to  assume  a  chronic  form,  which  may  prove  fatal.  This 
disease  is  akin  to  cholera,  and  perhaps  to  intermittent  fever. 
It  is  endemic  in  Southern  Europe.  The  endemic  dysentery 
of  Egypt  is  a  distinct  disease,  caused  by  the  presence  of  a 
trcmatodo  worm  (the  liilhnriln  li«-»utt»li!a)  in  the  walls  of 
the  intestine.  UKVISKK  nv  \Vn.i. Aim  I'AHKKH. 

Dysmenoirhtc'a  [from  the  Gr.  Jvt,  "ill,"  ^r,  a 
"month,"  and  p«io,  to  "flow"],  painful  and  difficult  men- 
struation, is  sometimes  caused  (1)  by  flexion  or  displace- 
ment of  the  uterus,  in  which  case  the  proper  treatment  is 
the  restitution  of  that  organ  to  its  normal  position  ;  (2)  by 
an  excessively  or  morbidly  excitable  nervous  condition,  best 
relieved  by  sedatives  at  the  time  of  attack,  and  by  support- 
ing treatment  and  correct  hygienic  regimen:  (H)  it  is  said 
to  ho  caused  by  uterine  rheumatism,  in  which  case  it  may 
require  the  treatment  appropriate  to  rheumatism  :  (4)  when 
ns-o 'lilted  with  end.H'ervieitis  or  endometritis  it  is  often 
benefited  by  local  treatment  with  caustics,  etc. :  (5)  a  variety 
of  other  local  troubles  may  cause  it,  and  may  require  spe- 
cial treatment. 

Dyspcp'sia   [Gr.  {utirei^m,  from   Sus,  "  difficult,"  and 


to  "digest"],  a  disordered  functional  state  of  the 
stomach  without  appreciable  organic  disease;  indigestion 
of  food,  with  the  resulting  symptoms,  such  u  flatulence, 
pyrosis,  pain,  etc.  Dyspepsia  may  be  the  forerunner  or 
concomitant  of  consumption  or  of  Itright's  disease,  but  it 
is  much  more  frequently  the  result  of  improper  habits  with 
regard  to  food,  exercise,  etc.  It*  treatment  is  important 
and  difficult.  In  cases  where  the  coats  of  the  stomach  are 
irritable,  bismuth  is  a  standard,  safe,  and  useful  remedy. 
The  mineral  acids,  as  the  nitro-muriatie,  are  believed  to 
correct  depraved  secretions.  The  hyposulphites  are  some- 
times useful  where  microscopic  plants  (AVirrina  and  Tor- 
ttl'i  I  exist  in  the  stomach.  Khubarb  with  alkalies,  followed 
by  sulphate  of  quinia,  is  frequently  beneficial.  The  bitter 
tonics  tend  to  correct  gastric  atony.  In  all  cases  the  pa- 
tient should  have  the  best  hygienic  conditions. 

When  there  is  no  gastric  catarrh  or  ulceration  there  is 
great,  and  often  complete,  relief  obtained  by  sea-bathing, 
nutritious  food,  and  the  administration  of  iron.  Dyspepsia 
with  depression  of  spirits  and  a  red  uric-acid  deposit  in  the 
urine  is  often  cured  by  water-treatment,  with  visits  to  saline 
mineral  springs.  In  short,  there  is  no  disease  with  a 
greater  variety  of  causes  and  symptoms,  or  which  requires 
more  judgment  and  skill  in  treatment.  Neglected  dyspep- 
sia must  be  placed  in  the  numerous  class  of  causes  which 
tend,  by  impairing  nutrition  and  depressing  the  tone  of  the 
system,  to  prepare  the  way  for  pulmonary  consumption. 
REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PAIIKER. 

Dyspha'gia  [from  the  Gr.  *w,  "  difficult,"  and  4<*ytir, 
"to  eat"],  a  difficulty  in  swallowing,  caused  by  paralysis, 
disease  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat,  quinsy,  oesopbagitis, 
carcinoma,  stricture,  or  spasm  of  the  o?sophagus ;  or  it  may 
be  a  symptom  of  hysteria,  tetanus,  or  hydrophobia.  Ill 
treatment  is  various,  according  to  the  disease  of  which  it  ii 
a  symptom. 

Dyspho'nia  [from  the  Gr.  int.  " difficult,"  and  ^wvt'u, 
to  "  speak  "],  a  difficulty  in  speaking.  The  most  common 
variety  is  the  dytpkonia  clericontm,  or  "  clergyman's  sore 
throat,"  a  follicular  inflammation  of  the  pharynx,  accom- 
panied by  huskiness  of  the  voice,  with  more  or  less  cough- 
ing, hawking,  and  expectoration.  The  follicles  of  the  fauces 
and  the  pharynx  are  larger  or  more  apparent  than  in 
health.  The.  follicles  occasionally  discharge  hard  or  elastic 
lumps  of  mucus,  greatly  to  the  alarm  of  the  patient.  Ul- 
ceration may  supervene,  and  the  patient  may  be  constantly 
inclined  to  swallow.  Time,  rest,  muscular  exercise,  tonics, 
travelling  by  sea  or  land,  are  all  useful  in  the  treatment. 

Dygpnce'a  [Gr.  Jwn-oia,  from  <w,  "difficult,"  and  »>•«•, 
to  "breathe"],  a  difficulty  in  breathing,  a  common  symp- 
tom in  most  diseases  of  the  heart  or  lungs.  If  the  difficulty 
is  increased  by  lying  down,  so  that  the  patient  can  only 
breathe  with  any  comfort  when  erect,  it  is  called  orthnpiiafa. 
Dyspnoea  is  sometimes  the  result  of  some  functional  or  or- 
ganic nervous  disease,  as  hysteria.  It  is  then  relieved  in 
most  eases  by  diffusible  stimulants.  In  other  cases  the 
character  of  the  dyspncea  is  remarkably  varied,  and  the 
treatment  is  as  various;  belladonna,  stramonium,  cannabis, 
chloral,  ipecac,  and  many  other  remedies  are  often  useful. 
Strict  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking  should  always  be 
observed. 

Dytis'cidBE  [from  Dytitou  (the  diminutive  of  the  Gr. 
Jim*,  a  "  diver  "),  one  of  the  genera],  a  family  of  aquatic 
coleopterous  insects  formed  from  the  Linnamn  genus  Dy- 
liucut,  now  divided  into  neveral  genera.  There  are  many 
species,  of  which  the  largest  attain  a  length  of  nearly  two 
inches.  The  general  form  is  oval  and  the  surface  smooth. 
They  are  pentamcrous — that  is,  have  all  the  tarsi  five- 
jointed.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  oar-like  shape  of 
their  swimming-legs.  All  the  species  are  found  in  marshes, 
lakes,  and  the  still  parts  of  rivers.  When  they  come  to  the 
surface  to  breathe,  they  rest  with  the  back  downward  and 
the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  exposed  to  the  air,  the  organs 
of  respiration  being  in  the  last  segment.  They  feed  vora- 
ciously upon  all  kinds  of  animal  food.  They  fly  well,  and 
often  leave  the  water  by  night.  Before  changing  into 
pupte  the  larvic  secrete  themselves  in  the  earth.  The  larva; 
are  called  "  water-tigers,"  from  their  habit  of  attacking  and 
devouring  insects,  tadpoles,  and  even  fishes. 

Dziggetai,  or  Konlan  ( A.i'mn  Onager),  a  species  of 
wild  ass  abounding  in  Eastern  Turkey,  Persia,  Afghanis- 
tan, and  the  Punjab.  It  is  one  of  the  swiftest  of  quadru- 
peds, and  cannot  ordinarily  be  overtaken,  even  by  the 
Arabian  horse,  and  the  greyhound  can  follow  it  successfully 
only  on  the  open  plains.  These  animals  live  in  troops, 
under  a  leader  who  rules  them  despotically.  They  are  ex- 
tremelv  wild,  for  they  are  much  hunted,  not  only  for  their 
excellent  flesh,  but  for  the  great  difficulty  and  excitement 
of  the  chase.  They  are  pursued  by  falconry,  but  are  more 
frequently  shot  with  the  rifle.  They  are  of  a  brown  color, 
with  a  black  stripe  along  the  back. 
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E  (pron.  et],  the  fifth  letter  and  second  vowel  of  the 
Roman  and  of  most  modern  alphabets.  The  Greeks  had 
two  vowels  represented  by  the  Latin  f — the  one  short  (e, 
f^.st'/mi).  the  other  long  (TJ,  ftn);  «  stood  for  the  number  5, 
17  usually  represented  8.  The  Sanscrit  has  only  one  e; 
this  is  always  long  (see  SANSCRIT),  and  is  usually  repre- 
sented in  the  Western  languages  by  f  circumflexed  (I).  In 
the  Arabic  and  Persian  the  vowel  futhn  (see  ARABIAN  LAN- 
GUAGE), being  a  somewhat  obscure  sound,  is  often  repre- 
sented in  the  European  languages  by  I  (short),  thoughjt 
properly  corresponds  to  short  <!.•  thus  we  may  write  el-Ko- 
riin  or  al-Kor&n  for  '-the  Koran,"  er-rniheed  (rashid)  or  ar- 
rnnhcerl,  the  surname  of  Haroon  (Haroun),  the  celebrated 
caliph  of  Bagdad.  In  like  manner,  the  Arabian  prophet's 
name  may  be  written  either  Mohammed  or  Mohammad. 
The  Arabs  have  no  vowel  sound  corresponding  to  long  i 
(e).  although  this  frequently  occurs  in  the  Persian. 

In  most  of  the  modern  European  languages  e  occurs 
more  frequently  than  any  other  letter.  This  remark  is 
especially  true  of  the  French  and  English.  One  reason  of 
this  is  that  e  (mute)  in  these  languages  usually  replaces  tho 
terminal  letter  or  letters  of  Latin  or  Greek  words,  as  in  tho 
following  nouns:  famK,  from  the  Latin /<(»IA;  WIHUE  (Lat. 
OTII«A;  Gr.  (icDcra);  phimf.  (Lat.  plamA) ;  bilE  (Lat.  Him); 
COIIK  (Lat.  r»ni:9;  Gr.  «wvo;) ;  /<rcE  (Lat.  /OCIES)  ;  so  also 
in  adjectives,  as  pronE  (Lat.  proiius) ;  purE  (Lat.  ;JIIITS)  ; 
n7i:  (Lat.  riVis),  etc.  AH  the  foregoing  derivative  words 
are  French  as  well  as  English.  In  a  few  instances  the  final 
e,  though  found  in  English,  is  omitted  in  French  ;  as^i'nE 
(Lat.  Cities;  Fr.  pin) ;  winK  (Lat.  ri'nun  ;  Fr.  ri'n),  etc.; 
but  more  frequently  the  reverse  occurs,  particularly  in  ad- 
jectives ;  thus  we  have  arid  (Lat.  tiridvs ;  Fr.  uride) ; 
avid  (Lat.  aviWus ;  Fr.  avtrje) ;  Held  (Lat.  lividva;  Fr.  li- 
riV/E),  etc.,  etc.  (For  the  different  sounds  of  our  e,  see 
PRONUNCIATION  OP  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.) 

E  in  music  is  the  third  note  in  the  diatonic  natural  scale. 
As  a  Latin  preposition,  e  is  put  for  r.r  by  way  of  euphony, 
both  as  a  separate  word  and  in  composition.  • 

Each'ard  (Jons),  D.  D.,  an  English  clergyman,  born 
in  Suffolk  in  1636.  He  became  a  fellow  of  Catherine  Hall, 
Cambridge,  in  1658.  He  wrote  "The  Ground  and  Occa- 
sions of  the  Contempt  of  tho  Clergy  and  Religion  inquired 
into"  (1670),  and  a  "  Dialogue  on  Hobbes'  State  of  Nature" 
(1672).  He  was  a  writer  of  considerable  humor,  but  of  no 
great  ability.  Died  July  7,  1697. 

Ea'die  (JOHN),  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  divine  of  tho  Scottish 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  was  born  at  Alva,  Stirling- 
shire, May  9, 1814,  and  was  educated  at  Glasgow  University. 
He  published  a  '•  Biblical  Cyclopaedia,"  "  Life  of  Kitto,"  a 
"  Condensed  Concordance  to  the  Scriptures,"  etc. 

Ead'mer,  or  F.dincr,  an  English  historian  and  monk. 
He  entered  in  his  youth  the  Benedictine  monastery  at 
Canterbury,  and  became  a  friend  of  Saint  Anselm.  He  was 
elected  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  in  1120,  but  the  Scottish 
king  would  not  allow  him  to  be  consecrated  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  he  soon  returned  to  his  monas- 
tery. He  wrote  in  Latin  a  "Life  of'St.  Anselm,"  and  a  "His- 
tory of  [his  own]  Times,"  from  1006  to  1122,  printed  by 
Sclden  iu  1C23.  These,  and  other  writings  of  hif,  are  pub- 
lished with  the  works  of  Anselm.  Died  Jan.,  1124. 

Eads  (JAMES  B.).     See  APPENDIX. 

Eagle  [Lat.  aqnila;  Fr.  aigle;  Ger.  Adler],  the  name 
of  several  species  of  rapacious  birds  of  the  order  Knptores 
and  family  Falconidae.  They  belong  to  the  genera  A'/niln, 
Ifnli'ti'tiia,  etc.,  and  are  characterized  by  hooked  beaks  and 
sharp,  powerful  claws.  About  seventy  species  are  known. 
They  have  great  powers  of  flight  and  of  vision,  are  diurnal 
and  solitary  in  their  habits,  and  use  their  claws  in  killing 
their  prey.  The  eagle  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  a 
symbol  of  royalty,  and  has  the  proverbial  distinction  of 
being  the  king  of  birds.  Large  specimens  of  the  eagle 
measure  three  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  and  nine  feet  from 
tip  to  tip  of  the  expanded  wings.  These  birds  usually 
breed  in  mountainous  districts  or  forests,  remote  from 
human  habitations.  They  are  all  monogamous,  and  it  is 
said  that  a  pair  will  live  together  in  perfect  harmony  until 
death  separates  them.  They  build  their  nests  on  a  high 
tree,  a  ledge  of  rock,  or  on  some  inaccessible  cliff.  The  nest 
is  inartistically  constructed  of  sticks,  which  are  rudely  ar- 
ranged. The  eagle  is  supposed  to  live  to  a  great  age,  more 
than  one  hundred  years. 

The  golden  eagle  (Aqnila  chryta&tot)  is  a  magnificent 
bird  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  deriving 


its  name  from  the  golden-red  color  of  tho  feathers  which 
cover  its  head  and  neck.  The  plumage  of  the  body  is  a 
rich  dark-brown.  This  species  is  the  largest  of  the  Euro- 
pean eagles.  It  feeds  on  hares,  lambs,  pigs,  fish,  etc.,  which 
it  carries  to  its  nest.  When  in  pursuit  of  its  prey  it  is  very 
audacious,  and  has  been  seen  to  carry  off  a  hare  before  tho 
Doses  of  a  pack  of  hounds. 

It  is  stated  that  tho  golden  eagle  can  be  tamed,  and  has 
been  trained  to  catch  game  for  its  master.  The  flight  of 
this  bird  is  very  graceful,  and  presents  an  interesting  spec- 
tacle. It  sweeps  through  the  air  in  a  series  of  spiral  curves, 
rising  with  every  spire,  and  making  no  perceptible  effort  or 
motion  with  its  wings.  According  to  Kuskin,  "  the  projec- 
tion of  the  brow  is  the  essential  point  in  an  eagle's  head. 
To  keep  the  sunshine  above  from  teasing  it,  the  eye  is  put 
under  a  triangular  pent-house,  which  is  precisely  the  most 
characteristic  thing  in  the  bird's  whole  aspect."  The  im- 
perial eagle  (Aquila  iri)perialig)j  which  inhabits  Asia  and 
Southern  Europe,  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  golden  eagle, 
and  is  similar  in  appearance.  It  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  species  by  tho  white  patch  on  its  scapularies. 
Its  head  and  neck  are  covered  with  feathers  of  a  deep  fawn- 
color.  It  generally  builds  on  lofty  trees. 

The  national  bird  of  the  U.  S.  is  the  bald  eagle  (Ifriliaetui 
leucocephulni*),  which  has  a  white  head,  neck,  and  tail.  It 
is  said  to  lay  its  eggs  in  the  same  nest  year  after  year.  It 
is  fond  of  fish,  which  it  generally  steals  from  the  osprey. 
Its  habit  is  to  watch  near  a  river  or  other  water  until  an 
osprey  has  caught  a  fish,  which 
the  eagle  snatches  in  the  air  or 
catches  as  it  falls  from  the  claws 
of  the  osprey.  The  bald  eagle  is 
widely  distributed  through  differ- 
ent regions  of  North  America,  and 
frequents  the  sea-coasts,  lakes, 
and  large  rivers.  It  measures 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  inches  in 
length.  (See  BALD  EAGLK.) 

The  genus  Harpyia  includes  a 
single  species,  the  harpy  eagle 
(  Hnrj'ififi  thi'ttftartos),  a  fierce  and 
powerful  bird  of  Mexico  and  of 
Central  and  South  America.  A 
single  stroke  of  its  bill  has  been 
known  to  break  a  man's  skull. 
Eagle,  a  gold  coin  of  the  U.  S.,  is  equivalent  to  ten 
dollars,  and  bears  the  figure  of  an  eagle.  The  largest  gold- 
piece  coined  in  tho  U.  S.  is  a  doublc-englc  =j  $20.  The 
eagle  weighs  258  grains  Troy,  and  being  nine-tenths  fine, 
contains  232T2j  grains  pure  gold. 

Eagle  is  also  the  name  of  an  ancient  coin  of  Ireland,  cur- 
rent in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Eagle,  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  often  assumed  by  sovereigns  as  the  emblem  of  empire, 
from  having  been  borne  on  the  legionary  standard  of  tho 
ancient  Romans.  The  engle  of  Russia  is  or,  with  two 
heads  displayed,  sable,  each  ducally  crowned  of  the  field  ; 
the  whole  imperially  crowned,  beaked,  and  mcmbered  gules. 
The  eagle  of  Austria  is  also  displayed  with  two  heads. 
The  Prussian  eagle  has  only  one  head.  The  U.  S.  adopted 
(1785)  the  bald  eagle,  his  wings  displayed,  proper,  as  the 
national  emblem. 

The  eagle  was  also  one  of  the  most  ancient  Roman  mili- 
tary standards.  In  104  B.C.  it  became  the  distinctive  en- 
sign of  the  Roman  legions.  It  was  made  of  bronze  or  silver, 
and  was  carried  upon  a  short  staff.  An  eagle  of  gold  was 
the  royal  emblem  of  ancient  Persia. 

Ea'gle,  a  township  of  Bradley  CO.,  Ark.     Pop.  255. 
Eagle,  a  township  of  Pulaski  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  889. 
Eagle,  a  township  of  La  Salle  co.,  111.     Pop.  870. 
Eagle,  a  township  of  Monroe  co.,  111.     Pop.  2388. 
Eagle,  a  township  of  Boone  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  2327. 
Eagle,  a  township  of  Black  Hawk  co.,  la.     Pop.  507. 
Eagle,  a   township   and   post-village   of   Clinton  co., 
Mich.     Pop.  1008. 

Eagle,  a  post-township  of  Wyoming  co.,  N.  Y.     It  has 
three  cheese-factories.     Pop.  of  village,  110;  of  twp.,  1040. 
Eagle,  a  township  of  Brown  co.,  Ohio.     Pop.  1166. 
Eagle,  a  township  of  Hancock  co.,  Ohio.     Pop.  1330. 
Eagle,  a  township  of  Vinton  co.,  Ohio.     Pop.  681. 
Eagle,  a  township  of  Harrison  co.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  1560. 
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Eagle,  a  township  of  Richland  co.,  \Vis.     Pop.  li' 
Eagle.  ;i  ]M. -t. village  and  township  of  Wauki-lm  to., 
Wis.,  at  the  jiiiii-liini  of  (hi-  Wcstetn   I   ninii  mi'l  tin-  Prairie. 
.In  Chi. -ii  diMMim  of  (In-  I  hii.-ngo  Milwaukee  aud  .St.  1'uul 
K.  Us.     1'op.  of  township,  lli.'iH. 

Eagle  I II KM!  v),  I'.  S.  V,  born  April  7,  ISO  1,  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  entered  (hi-  nii\v  us  a  inid.-hipman  Jan.  1, 
IsIS  lir, 'ami-  :i  lieutenant  in  I^'T.  a  commander  ill  1H44,  a 
captain  in  ls.r>;>,  nnil  11  r.Jiiiin.Hlon'  in  1>»'>^.  He  command- 
nl  the  lionili  vessel  .Ktna  ni  (In-  itngt  "t  \'i-ni  <'ruz,  and 
was  civil  anil  military  governor  of  tin-  provinci'  of  Ti.Kas.-o, 
Mexico  |  IS  17  I*'.  ll<-  commanded  tin-  .Montii-i-lln  at  the 
atiiirk  on  Scw.-ll's  Point  Ifattcry,  Vn.,  May  I'.i.  1*1)  I,  and; 
from  June,  lst>l,  to  July,  ISfiL',  commanded  the  frigate 
Santee  of  tin:  tiulf  blockading  siiua.lriui,  .luring  which  j 
service  »  boat-expedition  from  tin-  Sanlcc  i-iip lured  and 
destroyed  tho  privateer  Koyal  Yacht  in  tin-  Imrlmr  of  (ial- 

TMtOB|   TI-\:IS.  1-'OXHA1.I.  A.   1'AKKKH,   U.  S.  N. 

lOnu-lc,  Ilald.     See  BAI.D  EAIM.K. 

Eagle  Bridgo,  a  post-village  of  Hoosick  township, 
Rensselaerco.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Iloosiek  River  and  on  the  line  ' 
of  White  Cn-ek  township.  Washington  co.  It  it  at  the 
junction  of  tho  Troy  and  Boston  H.  R.  with  a  branch  of 
the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  R.  R.,  24  miles  N.  K.  of 
Troy. 

Eagle  Creek,  a  township  of  Lake  oo.,  Ind.  Pop.  7:;7. 

Eagle  Creek,  a  township  of  Scott  co.,  Minn.     Pop. 

mo. 

Eagle  Grove,  a  post-township  of  Wright  co.,  la. 
Pop.  195. 

Eagle  Harbor,  a  post-township  of  Kewecnaw  co.,  ! 
Mich.     It  contains  the  port  of  Eagle  Harbor,  whence  cop- 
per is  shipped.     Pop.  of  village,  233 ;  of  township,  7T8. 

Eagle  Ilarbor,  a  post-village  of  Oaincs  and  Barre 
townships,  Orleans  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Eric  Canal,  has  a 
number  of  manufacturing  establishments.  Pop.  315. 

Eagle  Hawk  (Murpkuut),  a  name  given  to  several 
species  of  birds  of  prey  of  the  family  Fulconi.la.',  similar 
in  form  to  the  eagle,  but  inferior  in  size.  They  are  natives 
of  South  America,  the  East  Indies,  and  Africa.  They  have 
short  wings  and  long  legs.  Some  of  them  are  beautiful. 

Eagle  Isle,  a  township  of  Hancock  co.,  Me.    Pop.  30. 

Engle  Lake,  a  township  of  Otter  Tail  co.,  Minn. 
Pop.  80. 

Eagle  Lake  Plantation,  a  township  of  Aroostook 
co.,  Me.  Pop.  II.;. 

Eagle  Mills,  a  post-township  of  Iredell  co.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  ioao. 

Eagle  Pass,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Maverick  co., 
Tex.,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  about  45(1  miles  S.  W.  of  Austin 
City.  During  the  civil  war  it  had  a  large  trade  with 
Mexico. 

Eagle  Point,  a  post-township  of  Ogle  co.,  111.  Pop. 
777. 

Eagle  Point,  a  township  of  Chippowaco.,  Wi§.  Pop. 
1667. 

Eagle  River,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Keweensw  co., 
Mich.,  on  Lake  Superior,  about  1'J.i  miles  E.  N.  K.  of  l)u- 
luth.  Copper  is  mined  in  tho  vicinity  and  shipped  here. 

Eagle  Wood,  the  fragrant  wood  of  Ali>':ri/lt»i  Aynllo- 
ekum  or  Aqnilarla  untla,  a  tree  of  the  order  Aquilar 
indigenous  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia.     It  it  used  for 
burning  as  incense. 

Ea'gre  [probably  from  the  sca-jotun  (Enm  (which  sec)], 
a  Norse  word  used  to  express  the  sudden  rise  of  tho  tide  in 
the  mouth  or  estuary  of  a  river.  It  is  often  called  the  lloiti; 
(which  see,  by  PIIOK.  ABHOLD  GI:YOT,  PH.  !>.,  1,1..  h.  I. 

Emm's  (CiiAiu.Ks).  an  eminent  lawyer  and  journalist, 
born  at  New  Hrainlrec.  Mass..  Mar.  20,  1812,  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  ls:',l  and  studied  law.  In  1845  he  took  a  situ- 
ation in  the  navy  department  at  Washington,  and  soon  be- 
came an  editor  of  the  Washington  "  1  ni<>n."  He  wag  sent 
by  President  Polk  as  comiuis-ioncr  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
whence  he  returned  in  Ix.'ill.  After  several  years  of  jour- 
nalism he  became  V .  S.  minister  to  Vene/.nela  under  Presi- 
dent Pierce.  After  his  return,  in  IS.iS.  he  attained  high 
reputation  as  an'  admiralty  lawyer.  Died  at  Washington, 
1).  ('..  Mar.  16, 1867. 

Ear,  Anatomy  of  the.  For  the  perception  of  sound 
tho  essential  structure  is  a  nerve  capable  of  receiving  and 
transmitting  sonorous  vibrations.  Some  animals  (as  spi- 
ders), possessing  no  special  organ  of  hearing,  nevertheless 
show  a  distinct  recognition  of  sounds.  The  lowest  animals, 
Protozoa,  have  no  specialized  organs  of  sensation.  In  some 
of  tho  Acalepha-  (belonging  to  the  Radiata  of  Cuvier),  as 
Mtduin,  small  sacs  arranged  around  the  margin  of  the  disk 


appear  to  represent  tho  ear  in  a  rudimentary  form.  Many 
of  the  Mollusca  have  auditory  organs.  In  Oasteropoda  (e.  y. 
snails)  these  are  connected  with  the  pedal  ganglia,  seeming 
thus  to  aid  directly  in  the  guidance  ot  Im.-omotion.  Cepha- 
lopoda, the  highest  of  the  Mollusca,  have  the  organs  of 
hearing  connected  with  the  head,  as  they  are  in  Vertebrata. 
Worms  also  often  have  auditory  vesicles  in  the  head,  con- 
nected with  the  ocsophagcal  nervous  ring,  (irasnhoppers 
and  locusts  have  similar  organs,  either  at  tho  sides  nf  the 
first  abdominal  segment  or  on  the  main  segments  of  tho  an- 
terior legs.  In  the  lobster  and  other  large  Crustacea  they 
are  placed  in  tho  basal  joints  of  the  first  pair  of  antennae. 
Probably  they  have  a  similar  situation  in  some  insects, 
which  appear  to  find  each  other  by  hearing  sounds,  made 
especially  by  those  of  the  male  sex. 

All  vertebrate  animals,  except  Amjihiojrnii,  have  distinct 
organs  of  hearing.  They  differ  much,  however,  in  the  differ- 
ent classes.  Fishes  have  no  external  or  middle  ear,  and  no 
cochlea  in  the  internal  ear.  Amphibia  also  are  without  a 
cochlea :  some  have  a  tympanum,  others  none.  Reptiles, 
except  the  crocodile,  are  quite  destitute  of  external  cars. 
All  of  them  except  serpents  have  a  tympanum,  and  several 
an  externally  visible  membrana  tympani.  Tho  columella 
in  them  is  either  one  small  bone  or  a  row  of  bones  in  the 
tympanic  cavity.  It  is  homologous  with  the  stapes  or  stir- 
rup-bone of  mammals.  Comparative  anatomists  generally 
consider  the  other  tympanic  hours  (incus  and  malleus)  to 
be  homologous  with  the  "quadrate"  and  "jugal"  bones, 
which  support  the  jaws  in  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes  ;  being 
thus,  in  all  of  these  animals,  out.-i.li-  of  the  ear.  S.irae  an- 
atomists, however,  assert  the  existence  within  the  tympa- 
num of  reptiles  of  a  rudimentary  incus  and  a  cartilaginous 
malleus.  No  external  ear  exists  in  any  fish  or  reptile. 
Birds,  especially  owls,  present  it  in  the  form  of  a  circular 
arrangement  of  feathers.  In  birds  tho  middle  ear  (tym- 
panum) contains  only  a  single  bone,  the  cohimi-llu,  with 
processes  of  cartilage  representing  the  other  bones.  The 
cochlea  of  tho  internal  ear  is,  in  birds,  a  conical,  slightly 
twisted  double  canal;  the  semicircular  canal*  in  them  are 
large. 

Mammals  always  have  the  internal  and  middle  ear  com- 
plete, and  mostly  also  an  external  ear.  This  is  slight, 
however,  in  diving  quadrupeds,  as  the  otter  and  beaver, 
and  wanting  altogether  in  the  whale,  seal,  mole,  ornitho- 
rhynchus,  and  armadillo.  Several  aquatic  animals  have  a 
valve  near  the  entrance  of  tho  external  meatus  or  canal  of 
the  outer  car,  which  closes  when  they  are  under  water,  pro- 
tecting the  membrana  tympani  against  excessive  pressure. 
The  elephant  also  il  provided  with  a  sort  of  valve  or  ear- 
flap.  Bats  are  endowed  with  very  large  and  sensitive  ex- 
ternal ears.  Many  quadrupeds  i . .  g.  the  horse  and  dog) 
have  considerable,  muscular  power  over  their  ears,  by  which 
they  can  tarn  them  so  as  to  receive  sound  from  different 
directions.  Man  has  three  rudiniftitary  muscles  of  the  same 
kind,  but  they  are  commonly  powerless  and  without  use. 

The  Hunum  Ear. — This  consists  of  three  distinct,  though 
connected,  parts — tho  external  ear,  the  middle  ear  or  tym- 
panum, and  the  internal  ear  or  labyrinth. 

Of  the  outer  ear,  the  expanded  part  is  the  pinna;  its 
prominent  rim  or  margin  is  tho  helix.  The  ridge  next 
within  this  is  called  the  anti-helix  :  it  divides  above.  Its 
lower  and  front  part  encircles  a  cavity,  the  concha,  below 
which  are  two  opposite  prominences,  tragus  and  anti-tragus. 
The  lowest,  soft,  flexible  part  is  the  lobule.  Tho  whole  ex- 
ternal ear,  except  the  lobule  (which  is  formed  of  fat  «nd 
connective  tissue),  is  composed  of  cartilage  covered  with 
skin,  well  supplied,  however,  with  nerves  as  well  as  blood- 
vessels. The  entrance  to  the  ear  is  tho  meatus  auditoriuB 


The  Human  Ear. 
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ana.     It  is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  directed 
rd  and  inward,  slightly  curved.     Xear  its  orifice  are 
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the  ceruminous  glands,  secreting  the  ear-wax.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  meatus  is  the  membrana  tympani. 

The  miilillf  mi;  or  tympanum,  is  a  sort  of  drum  or  hol- 
low organ,  containing  air,  and  through  its  middle  a  small 
chain  of  bones — tho  malleus,  or  hammer-bone,  the  incus, 
or  anvil,  and  the  stapes,  or  stirrup.  The  tympanum  com- 
municates with  the  throat  (pharynx)  by  means  of  tho  Ku- 
stachian  tube.  Tho  fenestra  ovalis,  or  round  window  of 
the  tympanum,  is  a  membranous  partition  between  the  in- 
ternal part  of  tho  tympanic  cavity  and  the  vestibule  of  the 
labyrinth  or  internal  ear.  The  fenestra  rotunda  is  a  round 
membranous  "window"  between  the  tympanum  and  the 
cochlea  of  the  labyrinth.  Three  muscles  are  asserted  by 
most  anatomists  to  exist  in  the  tympanum — the  tensor 
tympani,  luxator  tympani,  and  stapcdius.  Tho  second  of 
these  is  considered  by  some  to  be  only  a  ligament. 

The  internal  ear  is  composed  of  the  vestibule,  cochlea, 
and  three  semicircular  canals.  The  vestibule  is  the  middle 
portion,  the  cochlea  is  anterior,  and  tho  three  canals  are 
above  and  behind  tho  vestibule.  Within  the  latter  are  two 
small  bodies,  tho  otoliths,  or  ear-stones,  composed  of  carbo- 
nate and  phosphate  of  lime.  Tho  semicircular  canals  always 
differ  definitely  in  their  direction,  two  being  vertical  and 


The  cochlea  (enlarged). 


one  horizontal.  The  cochlea  is  shaped  somewhat  like  a 
snail-shell.  In  its  centre  is  a  conical  bony  axis,  the  modi- 
olus.  Around  this  is  a  spiral  canal,  within  which  is  the 
lamina  spiralis,  partly  composed  of  bone  and  partly  mem- 
branous. This  divides  the  canal  into  two  passages  or  scalsc — 
the  upper,  communicating  with  the  vestibule,  scala  vcsti- 
buli,  and  the  lower,  communicating  through  the  fenestra 
rotunda  with  the  tympanum,  scala  tympani.  The  bony 
part  of  the  lamina  spiralis  has  a  grooved  margin,  the  upper- 
most edge  of  which,  towards  the  scala  vestibuli,  supports  a 
finely-toothed  membrane,  lamina  denticulata.  From  each 
of  these  margins  of  the  lamina  spiralis  is  given  off  a  fine 

Keriosteal  layer — the  upper  one  the  membrane  of  Corti,  the 
>wer  the  basilar  layer.  Between  these  is  a  space  called  by 
Kb'lliker  tho  scala  media.  Within  this  space  are  arranged 
two  sets  of  minute  rod-like  bodies,  parallel  to  each  other, 
radiating  from  the  axis  of  the  cochlea,  those  of  the  two  sets 
being  inclined  towards  each  other  above.  These  arc  tho 
rods  of  Corti.  Looked  at  in  a  certain  direction  with  the  aid 
of  a  lens,  they  resemble  somewhat  tho  keys  of  a  piano. 

The  whole  inner  surface  of  the  bony  labyrinth  is  lined  by 
a  fibro-serous  periosteal  tissue.  This  secretes  a  thin  fluid, 
the  perilymph.  Tho  membranous  inner  labyrinth,  which 
duplicates,  as  it  were,  the  osseous  wall  of  the  vestibule  and 
semicircular  canals,  secretes  a  similar  liquid,  the  endo- 
lyinph.  The  auditory  nerve  (portio  mollisof  the  "seventh 
pair"  of  cephalic  nerves,  according  to  anatomists)  is  sub- 
divided into  branches  which  are  distributed  to  all  the  parts 
of  the  internal  ear.  Those  filaments  which  enter  the  cochlea 
form  a  sort  of  ganglionic  plexus  in  tho  scala  tympani ; 
thence  proceed  some  very  delicate  nervous  extremities, 
which,  in  tho  scala  media,  are  brought  into  relation  with 
the  rods  of  Corti,  and  probably  also  with  certain  largo 
nucleated  cells  in  their  vicinity  called  the  cells  of  Claudius. 
(For  the  phytioloyy  of  tho  auditory  apparatus,  see  the  arti- 
cle on  ACOUSTICS.)  See  also  "Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the 
Ear,"  by  D.  B.  ST.  JOBS  ROOSA,  New  York,  1873. 

HENRY  HARTSIIORNE. 
Kar'lins,  a  township  of  Sumter  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  520. 

Earl  [from  tho  Ang.-Sax.  eorl,  "  hero,"  "chief;"  Norse, 
Jart],  a  British  title  of  nobility,  next  in  rank  to  a  marquis, 
and  one  degree  higher  than  a  viscount.  It  was  formt'rly 
the  highest  rank  of  hereditary  nobility  of  England.  After 
the  Norman  Conquest  the  title  of  earl  was  used  by  the  Eng- 
lish to  express  the  French  comte,  "count"  (Lat.  dimes). 
Hence  the  wife  of  an  earl  is  still  styled  a  countess.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  earldoms  were  granted  by  letters- 
patent  to  earls  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies.  Earldoms  were 
gradually  converted  from  territorial  into  merely  titular  hon- 
ors. The  earl's  coronet  is  a  circle  of  gold  rising  at  intervals 
into  eight  pyramidal  points  or  spikes,  each  tipped  with  a 
pearl.  The  style  of  an  earl  is  "  right  honorable." 


Earl,  a  post-township  of  La  Salle  co.,  111.     Pop.  2129. 

Earl,  a  township  of  Berks  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1022. 

Earl,  a  township  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  2975. 

Earle  (PLINY),  an  American  inventor,  born  at  Leicester, 
Mass.,  Dec.  17,  1762.  He  invented  a  machine  for  making 
cards  for  carding  cotton  and  wool.  Died  Nov.  29,  1832. 

Earl6  (PLINY),  M.  D.,  was  born  at  Leicester,  Mass., 
Dec.  31,  1809.  He  was  a  son  of  Pliny  Earle,  the  inventor. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Friends'  school  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
and  graduated  as  M.  D.  in  1837.  He  was  resident  physi- 
cian of  the  insane  asylum  at  Frankford  near  Philadelphia 
(1840-42),  physician  in  the  Bloomingdalo  asylum,  N.  Y. 
(1844-49),  and  has  long  been  superintendent  of  the  insane 
asylum  at  Northampton,  Mass.  He  has  published  many 
valuable  reports  and  papers  on  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 

Earle  (THOMAS),  a  lawyer,  a  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Leicester,  Mass.,  April  21,  1796.  He  practised 
law  in  Philadelphia,  was  distinguished  as  an  opponent  of 
slavery,  and  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention 
of  1837.  In  1840  he  was  nominated  for  the  office  of  Vice- 
Presidcnt  of  the  U.  S.  by  the  Liberty  party.  Died  July  14, 
1849.  He  published  several  legal  and  other  works. 

Ear'ley,  a  post-village  of  Fox  township,  Klk  co.,  Pa., 
is  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Daguscahonda  R.  R.  There 
arc  coal-mines  in  the  vicinity. 

Earl'ham,  a  post-village  of  Madison  township,  Madi- 
son co.,  la.,  on  the  Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R., 
30  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Des  Moines.  Pop.  222. 

Earlham  College  was  chartered  in  1859.  The  pres- 
ident's chair  was  not  filled  for  a  few  years  at  the  first.  The 
first  president  was  Prof.  Barnabas  C.  Hobbs,  A.M.  The 
chair  for  five  years  past  has  been  occupied  by  Joseph 
Moore,  A.  M.  Both  sexes  arc  admitted.  There  is  a  pre- 
paratory department,  with  a  two  years'  course  of  study, 
two  college  courses,  a  classical  and  a  scientific,  of  four  years 
each.  In  the  department  of  instruction  there  arc  six  pro- 
fessors and  three  preparatory  teachers.  Number  of  stu- 
dents the  past  year,  220;  number  in  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment, 70.  The  government  is  designed  to  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  that  of  a  well-ordered  family.  A  majority  of  the 
students  board  at  a  general  dining-hall,  where  a  superin- 
tendent and  matron  preside.  An  endowment  fund  of 
$50,000,  together  with  the  proceeds  of  a  farm  of  160  acres, 
very  materially  lessens  the  general  expenses  of  the  students. 
The  libraries  contain  3500  volumes.  A  large  reading-room 
is  furnished  with  the  best  magazines  and  periodicals  of  the 
times.  The  college  is  healthfully  located  about  1  mile  W. 
of  Richmond,  Ind.  The  play-grounds,  walks,  groves,  and 
lawns  are  ample.  JOSEPH  MOORE. 

Earl  Marshal,  of  England,  one  of  the  great  officers  of 
state  who  regulates  ceremonies,  is  the  head  of  the  college  of 
arms,  takes  cognizance  of  all  matters  relating  to  honor,  arms, 
and  pedigrees,  and  superintends  the  proclamation  of  war 
or  peace.  This  office  is  at  present  hereditary  in  the  family 
of  Howard,  and  is  enjoyed  by  its  head,  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 
Earl'ville,  an  incorporated  town  in  La  Sallo  co.,  111.,  on 
the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R.,  73  miles  W.  S.  W. 
of  Chicago.  It  has  two  manufactories,  a  steam-mill,  and 
two  newspapers.  ED.  "  GAZETTE." 

Earlville,  a  post-village  of  Oncida  township,  Delaware 
co.,  la.,  on  the  Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  R.  R.,  37  miles  W. 
of  Dubuquc. 

Earlville,  a  post-Tillage  of  Hamilton  township,  Madi- 
son co.,  and  of  Sherburne  township,  Chcnango  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  Midland  R.  R.  at  the  junction  of  the  Syracuse  and 
Chenango  Valley  R.  R.,  and  very  near  tho  Delaware  Lack- 
awanna  and  Western  R.  R.  Pop.  399. 

Ear'ly,  a  county  in  the  S.  W.  of  Georgia.  Area,  500 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Chattahoo- 
chce  River.  The  surface  is  level;  the  soil  is  fertile.  It  is 
partly  covered  with  forests  of  pine.  Rice,  cotton,  corn, 
and  wool  are  raised.  Capital,  Blakely.  Pop.  6998. 

Early  (Jons),  D.  D.,  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South,  was  born  in  Bedford  co.,  Va.,  in  1786,  joined 
the  Virginia  Methodist  conference  in  1807,  was  one  of  tho 
chief  founders  of  Randolph-Macon  College,  Va.,  and  was 
a  laborious  and  eminently  successful  preacher  of  Meth- 
odism in  his  native  and  adjacent  States.  He  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  proceedings  which  in  1844  divided  his 
denomination  into  Northern  and  Southern  sections,  was 
elected  first  book-agent  of  tho  Southern  division,  and  in 
1854  was  ordained  as  one  of  its  bishops.  Ho  was  distin- 
guished by  long  public  services,  administrative  ability,  and 
great  energy  of  character.  Died  Nov.  5, 1873. 

Early  (JoBAL  A.),  an  American  general  and  lawyer, 
born  in  Virginia  about  1818,  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1837.  He  afterwards  studied  law,  and  served  in  the  Mex- 
ican war  as  a  major.  He  joined  tho  Confederate  army,  was 
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a  major-general  ui  licit  v,-liurg  in  July,  186.'!,  and  com- 
manded uii  aruiy  which  invaded  .Maryland  in  July,  1864. 
He  «:i  !•>•  Hen.  Sheridan  near  Winchester,  and  at 

Fisher's  Hill  in  Virginia,  "ii  tin-  I'.Uh  an<l  iOtli  of  Septem- 
ber. On  the  1'Jili  of  Oct..  IM;I.  hi-  attacked  the  I  n ion  army 
at  Odar  ('reck,  Va..  in  "I d'cn.  Sheridan,  who 

arrived  in  linn-  to  rally  his  retreating  army  and  to  gain  a 
dei-i^ivc  \  ietory.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  the  practice 
of  law  in  Kichmond,  Va. 

Ear'nest,  the  payment  of  money,  the  delivery  of  a  part 
of  any  L^oods  -old.  or  the  |>erformanco  of  a  simple  ceremony 
to  '*  bind  a  bargain."  The  performance  of  ancient  and  now 
meaningless  ceremonies  us  a  pledge  of  good  faith  is  lawful 
earnest  in  Scotland  and  sonic-  other  countries,  l.ut  money  or 
goods  only  are  held  to  constitute  earnest  in  Hngland  and 
tho  I'.  S.  The  seller  cannot  sell  to  a  third  party  that  for 
which  earnest  has  been  puid.  A  party  who  hm  paid  earn- 
est can  demand  the  troods,  luit  the  seller  is  not  obliged  to 
deliver  them  till  the  whole  price  is  paid.  If  the  buyer  fail 
to  demand  and  pay  for  his  goods,  the  seller,  after  due  no- 
tice, can  sell  again  and  keep  his  earnest.  In  some  coun- 
tries a  party  who  fails  to  keep  a  contract  loses  his  earnest, 
and  may  bo  compelled  to  fulfil  hie  contract  besides. 

Earring.     See  JEWELRY. 

Ear-shell)  tho   shell  of   various  gasteropoda  of  the 


Ear-shell. 


HaliotidtD  family.  Of  these,  the  Iluliolii  lubtrculata,  a 
mollusk  of  Europe  and  the  tropics,  is  edible.  The  genera 
and  species,  living  and  fossil,  of  this  family  are  numerous 
and  widely  distributed.  Some  of  the  shells  are  used  in 
inlaying,  and  resemble  MOTIIKR-OF-PKARL  (which  see). 

Earth,  The,  is  the  dwelling-place  of  man;  the  noble 
garden  given  him  by  his  Creator  to  cultivate  and  to  enjoy ; 
the  scene  of  his  activity,  the  means  of  his  development, 
and  the  theatre  of  his  history.  As  such  it  cannot  fail  to 
become  one  of  the  most  prominent  objects  of  his  study. 

I.  The  Knrtk  in  the  I'airr.rte  and  the  Xolar  Syntem. — The 
earth  is  a  star  among  the  innumerable  stars  which  float  in 
the  boundless  space  of  the  heavens.  Unlike  those  bright 
bodies,  however,  tho  existence  of  which  is  revealed  to  us 
only  by  the  rays  of  light  which  they  send  to  our  eyes,  it  is 
not  self-luminous  :  it  possesses  no  other  light  than  the  feeble 
reflected  rays  which  it  borrows  from  the  splendor  of  a 
mighty  neighbor.  The  earth  is  one  of  the  more  modest 
members  of  a  small  family  of  similar  stars,  clustered  and 
revolving  around  the  central  luminous  orb  of  the  sun,  with 
which  they  form  the  SOLAR  SYSTKM  (which  see). 

The  arrangement  of  tho  members  of  the  solar  system 
shows  law  and  order  everywhere,  and  strongly  favors  the 
idea,  suggested  by  the  celebrated  astronomer  Laplace,  of  a 
common  origin,  which  makes  it  really  a  family  of  stars, 
whose  parent  is  the  sun. 

The  planets,  in  their  order  of  distance  from  the  sun,  are 
Mercury,  Venus,  tho  Earth,  and  Mars,  all  of  small  size, 
which  form  a  first  group ;  then  comes  tho  cluster  of  the  as- 
teroids, followed  by  another  group  of  four  large  planets — 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune — whose  orbit  forms 
the  extreme  boundary  of  the  solar  system. 

In  the  first  group,  that  of  the  small  planets  nearer  the 
gun,  no  satellites  are  found  except  one,  the  moon,  which 
graces  the  earth.  In  the  second,  that  of  the  large  planets, 
they  are  numerous.  Jupiter  has  four.  Saturn's  heaven 
presents  the  glorious  spectacle  of  eight  moons,  accompanied 
by  the  phenomenon,  unique  in  the  solar  system,  of  a  broad, 
flat,  luminous  double  ring,  revolving,  like  its  satellites, 
around  the  body  of  the  planet.  Uranus  has  four,  and  per- 
haps more ;  Neptune,  as  yet,  is  known  to  have  but  one. 

The  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun  are  not  equal. 
They  gradually  increase  from  Mercury  to  Neptune,  so  that 
the  distance  from  the  orbit  of  Mercury  to  that  of  each  fol- 


lowing planet  is  nearly  double  the  distance  from  Mercury 
to  the  preceding  one.  That  ratio  fails,  however,  in  (he 
case  of  Neptune,  j  ,,r  each  planet  one  revolution  around 
the  sun  is  a  year :  one  rotation  on  its  axis,  marked  by  a 
succession  of  light  and  darkness,  is  a  day. 

The  velocity  of  these  motions  is  also  subject  to  law.  The 
rapidity  of  revolution  around  the  sun  is  greatest  in  Mer- 
cury, and  gradually  diminishes  in  the  other  planets,  as 
their  distance  from  the  sun  increases,  to  Neptune,  in  which 
it  is  slowest.  Tho  velocity  of  rotation,  on  the  contrary,  is 
greatest  in  the  large  planets  more  distant  from  the  sun, 
.I'tpiter  and  Saturn  turning  upon  themselves  in  about  tin 
hours,  while  the  four  smaller  planets  have,  like  the  earth,  a 
day  of  about  twenty-four  hours. 

The  density  of  the  planets,  again,  varies  with  their  dis- 
tance from  the  sun.  Mercury  is  the  most  dense,  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  about  eight  times  that  of  water,  which  is 
a  little  more  than  that  of  iron  ;  the  earth  five  and  a  half, 
and  the  other  small  planets  nearly  tho  same;  while  the 
specific  weight  of  Jupiter  is  one  and  a  third,  or  little  more 
than  that  of  water:  and  that  of  Saturn,  the  lightest  of  all 
the  planets,  is  only  seven-tenths,  or  less  than  water,  which 
makes  it  comparable  to  a  similar  volume  of  cork  or  light 
wood. 

Thus,  in  all  respects,  tho  earth  occupies  a  happy  in- 
termediate position.  By  its  size  it  belongs  to  the  group 
of  the  small  planets,  but  it  is  the  largest  of  then).  Its 
distance  from  the  sun  makes  it  equally  free  from  the  in- 
tense glare  and  tho  burning  heat  which  prevail  on  Mer- 
cury, and  from  the  dimness  of  light  and  the  cold  which 
probably  arc  the  share  of  the  mighty  sister  planets,  Ju- 
piter and  Saturn.  Tho  relative  length  of  its  day,  sea- 
sons, and  year  establishes  harmonious  relations  between 
them,  such  as  cannot  exist  in  the  outer  planets,  owing  to 
the  great  disproportion  between  the  excessive  shortness 
of  their  days  compared  with  the  great  length  of  their  year. 
The  earth  thus  seems  to  be  better  fitted  than  any  other 
member  of  the  solar  system  for  sustaining  that  noble 
world  of  living  forms,  vegetable,  animal,  and  human, 
which  adorn  its  surface  and  give  to  our  globe  its  highest 
value.  Nay,  whatever  be  the  past  or  future  destinies  of 
the  other  planets  in  this  respect,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  of  them  possesses,  at  present,  the  physical 
conditions  without  which  a  life-system  at  all  similar  to 
our  own  cannot  be  conceived  as  possible. 

1 1.  The  Earth  cnntidered  in  itself,  as  a  great  individual 
organization,  can  be  studied  under  two  Aspects — either  in 
its  past  or  its  present  condition.  A  close  examination  of 
the  earth's  crust  and  its  organic  contents  shows  that  the 
terrestrial  globe,  like  every  individual  body  in  nature,  large 
or  small,  had  its  period  of  gradual  growth  before  its  present 
perfect  state.  The  very  structure  of  the  rocks  proves  a 
gradual  formation.  The  continents  emerged  by  successive 
steps  from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean  ;  their  surface  was  wrin- 
kled by  mountain-chains  rising  one  after  the  other  :  tribes 
of  plants  and  minerals,  different  from  the  existing  ones, 
succeeded  each  other  during  untold  ages.  These  great 
phases  of  the  existence  of  tho  earth,  geology  studies  and 
describes.  (See  GEOLOOY.)  Physical  geography  considers 
the  globe  in  its  present  condition,  as  the  full-grown  earth, 
with  man  upon  it,  in  its  state  of  highest  perfection. 

III.  General  Form  oiirf  Dimtniti<m*. — The  general  form 
of  the  earth,  like  that  of  most  of  the  heavenly  bodies  float- 
ing in  space,  is  a  sphere,  on  which,  for  the  sake  of  conveni- 
ence, we  may  distinguish  the;;o/f»,  or  the  two  extremities  of 
the  axis  of  its  rotation  :  and  the  equator,  which  is  a  great  cir- 
cle traced  midway  between  the  two  poles,  the  plane  of  which 
passes  through  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  cutting  its  axis  into 
two  equal  parts.  The  mean  diameter  of  the  earth,  given  by 
the  great  geodetic  measurements,  by  which  the  true  form  and 
dimensions  of  the  globe  have  been  ascertained,  is  about 
7916  English  statute  miles.  Tho  equatorial  diameter,  how- 
ever, which  measures  79254  miles,  exceeds  the  length  of  the 
polar  diameter,  or  the  length  of  the  axis,  which  is  only  7899, 
by  about  twenty-six  and  a  half  miles,  so  that  a  point  on  the 
surface  of  the  polar  region  is  over  thirteen  miles  nearer  the 
centre  of  the  globe  than  a  point  on  the  surface  of  the  equa- 
torial regions.  This  proves  that  the  earth  is  not  a  perfect 
sphere,  but  a  sphere-like  body,  or  spheroid,  slightly  com- 
pressed about  the  poles  and  bulging  about  the  equator. 
That  form  is  accounted  for  by  the  effect  of  the  rotation 
of  the  earth,  which  causes  a  tendency  of  the  matter  to  fly 
off  and  to  recede  from  the  poles,  where  the  velocity  of  rota- 
tion is  but  slight,  towards  the  equator,  where  the  velocity 
is  greatest.  That  small  deviation  fn.m  the  regular  spher- 
ical form  is  in  itself  of  little  importance,  but  it  teaches  ns 
that  at  some  former  period  the  earth  must  have  been  in  a 
semi-fluid  state,  after  which  it  was  consolidated  in  its  pres- 
ent shape. 

The  most  recent  and  accurate  measurements  seem  to  in- 
dicate some  other  irregularities  in  the  figure  of  various 
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parts  of  the  globe,  which,  however,  arc  not  yet  sufficiently 
determined  to  be  mentioned  here. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  dimensions  of  tho 
earth  in  English  statute  mik.- : 

DimcnuionH  of  the  Earth. 

Equatorial  diameter 7925. fin... Radius 3962.82  miles. 

Polar  diameter 7899.17...  Radius 394K..W      " 

Difference 26.4$. ..Difference 13.24     ** 

Mrau  diameter 791(U7...Kudiu* 3958      " 

Circumference  at  the  equator        24,8!)y  miles. 

SHI-KICK  of  the  globe 196,900, 27S  square  miles. 

Contents  or  hulk 260,000  million*  of  cubic  miles. 

In  round  numborscusily  remembered  :  diameter,  SiKiO;  radius, 
41NMI;  circumference,  25,000  miles;  surface,  197,000,000  square 
miles. 

IV.  The  Globe  and  its  Circles. — The  representation  of 
tho  earth  most  true  to  nature  is  the  artificial  globe,  which, 
however,  looks  like  a  perfect  sphere,  for  the  polar  compres- 
sion is  too  small  to  bo  visible  to  tho  eye.  On  a  globe  of 
twelve  inches  the  difference  between  the  polar  and  equatorial 
diameters  would  amount  only  to  a  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch. 
Tho  outlines  of  the  continents  and  oceans,  the  course  of 
rivers,  and  other  geographical  features  of  tho  surface  can 
be  drawn  correctly  on  the  globe,  while  on  flat  maps  thorc 
can  be  only  an  approximation  to  their  true  form. 

On  the  globe  arc  seen  several  sets  of  circles  not  belonging 
to  tho  natural  features  of  tho  surface,  the  object  of  which 
will  bo  easily  understood. 

Parallels  and  ^fcridians. — In  order  to  find  out  the  pre- 
cise location  of  a  place  or  of  any  point  on  tho  face  of  the 
earth,  two  sets  of  circles  arc  traced — one  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  tho  equator,  the  other  at  right  angles,  passing  through 
both  poles.  The  first  aro  called  parallels,  because  they  aro 
parallel  to  tho  equator  and  to  one  another.  Tho  last  aro 
called  meridians  (from  the  Latin  meridice,  "noon"),  bo- 
cause  all  places  situated  on  such  a  circle  have  mid-day  at 
the  same  time. 

All  tho  parallels  except  the  equator  aro  small  circles — that 
is,  smaller  than  tho  greatest  circumference.  All  the  me- 
ridians aro  great  circles  which  intersect  each  other  at  tho 
poles,  and  the  planes  of  which  pass  through  tho  axis  of  the 
earth. 

All  these  circles,  great  or  small,  aro  divided  into  360 
equal  parts,  or  degrees,  each  degree  into  sixty  minutes,  and 
each  minute  into  sixty  seconds;  further  subdivisions  are 
given  in  decimal  parts  of  a  second.  Tho  mode  of  express- 
ing these  divisions  in  writing  is  seen  in  the  following  fig- 
ures: 20°  32'  5".9,,,f  which  mean  twenty  degrees,  thirty- 
two  minutes,  five  seconds,  and  nine-tenths  of  a  second. 
(See  DEGREES  OF  LATITUDE  and  LONGITUDE.) 

Climatic  Zones. — There  are  four  parallels,  usually  made 
prominent  in  globes  and  maps,  which  are  peculiar  limits  in 
the  distribution  of  light  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Two 
are  traced  at  tho  distance  of  about  23J0  on  each  side  of 
the  equator,  and  aro  called  on  tho  north  the  7Vo/>i'c  of  ('<tn- 
cer,  and  on  the  south  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  The  other 
two,  23J°'  from  cither  pole,  are  the  North  Polar  and  tho 
South  Polar  Circles,  also  called  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Cir- 
cles. The  two  tropics  mark  the  extreme  limits  of  the  cen- 
tral region  where  tho  sun,  in  its  yearly  course,  can  be  seen 
vertical,  the  sun  being  vertical  on  these  parallels  on  the 
longest  days  of  the  year — viz.,  tho  21st  of  June  in  tho  north- 
ern, and  the  21st  of  December  in  tho  southern  hemisphere. 
The  polar  circles  arc  the  parallels  on  which  tho  longest  day 
is  twenty-four  hours,  and  mark  the  limits  of  the  circular 
area  around  the  poles  within  which  the  summer  sun  dors 
not  set  every  day.  Tho  globe  is  thus  divided  into  six  bands, 
or  zones,  in  three  groups,  which,  from  the  general  character 
of  their  temperature,  are  termed  tho  warm  or  torrid,  the 
temperate,  and  thefriyid  zones.  The  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  occupied  by  each  of  the  zones  is  very  unequal. 
Their  comparative  area,  in  English  square  miles,  is  as  fol- 
lows ; 


Cold  region, •0,459,4% 

Tli.-  wlu.le  nlobe 196,900,278  Kiitflish  square  mil  -s. 

It  is  thus  seen  that,  by  a  wise  arrangement  of  Providence, 
the  temperate  regions,  most  favorable  to  man's  develop- 
ment, are  the  most  extensive;  next  are  the  warm  regions; 
while  tho  frigid  zones,  unfit  for  man's  progress,  cover  but 
an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  earth's  surface. 

Ecliptic. — A  last  great  circle  is  to  be  noted,  which  inter- 
sects tho  equator  at  an  angle  of  about  23$°,  and  touches 
the  two  tropics.  When  the  axis  is  inclined  23£°  from  the 
perpendicular  position,  the  plnne  of  this  circle  is  horizon- 
tal, representing  the  plane  of  the  orbit  in  which  the  earth 
moves  around  the  sun.  This  circle  is  the  lino  through 
which  the  plane  of  tho  orbit  cuts  the  surface  of  tho  earth. 
and  marks  the  apparent  course  of  tho  sun  from  one  tropic 


to  the  other  during  the  seasons.  It  is  called  ••••liptir  because 
eclipses  happen  only  when  tho  moon  is  in  the  same  plane, 
or  very  near  it. 

V.  Dtnsity  and  MCciyht  of  the  Earth. — To  find  out  tho 
absolute  and  specific  weight  of  tho  enormous  mass  of  tho 
earth,  and  by  it  that  of  all  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system 
and  of  the  sun  itself,  seems  so  bold  an  undertaking  for  man's 
littleness  as  to  savor  of  rashness.     Still,  it  has  been  done 
quite  satisfactorily  by  physicists  and  astronomers. 

If  we  weigh  equal  volumes  of  pure  water,  stone,  iron, 
lead,  gold,  and  other  substances,  their  weights  aro  found 
greatly  to  differ.  A  cubic  foot  of  stono  weighs  as  much  as 
two  cubic  foet  and  a  half  of  water;  one  of  iron,  as  much 
as  seven  and  a  half;  of  lead,  as  eleven  and  a  half;  of  gold, 
as  nineteen.  That  is  to  say,  that,  under  the  same  volume, 
tho  last  substances  contain  as  many  times  more  matter  than 
water,  and  their  density,  or  specific  weight,  is  greater  in  the 
same  proportion.  By  three  different  methods,  the  results 
of  which  very  nearly  agree,  the  average  density  of  the  earth 
lias  been  found  to  be  live  and  two-thirds  times  as  great  as 
that  of  water.  In  other  words,  it  would  require  five  and 
two-thirds  globes  of  water  of  equal  bulk  to  balance  tho 
globe  of  tho  earth.  The  volume  of  the  earth  being  known, 
.is  well  as  its  density,  its  absolute  weight  may  be  computed, 
which  is  about  5852  trillions  of  tons — a  number  which  we  can 
write  down,  but  of  the  magnitude  of  which  we  can  scarcely 
form  any  conception.  (Sec  DENSITY  OF  THE  EARTH.) 

Considering  that  tho  materials  composing  the  surface — 
water  and  rocks — have  a  density  so  much  smaller  than  tho 
average,  we  must  surmise  that  in  the  interior  of  the  globe 
either  the  metallic  substances  greatly  prevail,  or  that  mat- 
ter is  in  a  state  of  very  great  compression. 

VI.  The  Earth's  Internal  Temperature. — Wo  are  so  much 
accustomed,  at  the  surface  which  we  inhabit,  to  look  to  the 
sun — that   is,  to  an  outside   source — for  all    the   heat  we 
enjoy,  that  we  almost  forget  to  ask  whether  the  earth  has 
a  temperature  of  its  own,  independent  of  that  which  it  re- 
ceives from  that  great  common  reservoir.     But  when  we  re- 
member that  the  warm  springs  around  which  so  many  gather 
for  health  or  pleasure  rise  from  beneath  tho  surface;  when 
wo  observe  the  greater  heat  of  tho  waters  of  the  Artesian 
wells,  the  even  and  warm  temperatures  of  the  deep  mines, 
and  especially  the  torrents  of  hot  steam,  of  molten  rocks, 
which  ascend  from  unknown  depths  to  the  mouths  of  vol- 
canoes and  flow  along    their  slopes, — wo   must  recognize 
that  tho  interior  mass  of  tho  globe  has  a  higher  tempera- 
ture than  that  of  its  surface,  the  source  of  which  is  in  it- 
self.    The  earth,  liko  tho  sun,  is  a  warm  body  in  the  midst 
of  the  cold  space  of  the  heavens. 

But  if  so,  can  wo  form  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  thnt 
proper  heat  ?  To  do  this,  wo  must  try  to  establish  tho 
law  of  its  increase  from  the  surface  downward. 

Warm  or  Thermal  Sf>rin<jx. — The  temperature  of  the  in- 
numerable springs  which  bring  back  to  the  surface  the 
rain-waters  absorbed  by  the  earth-crust,  feed  the  brooks 
and  rivers,  and  minister  to  the  wants  of  life,  vegetable  and 
animal,  is  generally  about  equal  to  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  the  air  and  the  ground  at  the  places  where  they 
issue.  It  is  nearly  tho  same  in  all  seasons,  so  that  spring- 
water  appears  cold  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter.  But 
while  spring-water  is  scarcely  ever  cooler  than  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  surface-ground,  it  is  often  found  to  pos- 
sess a  much  higher  temperature,  ranging  even  to  thnt  of 
boiling  water.  These  spring?,  warmer  than  the  average, 
are  termed  thermal  springs,  even  though  their  temperature 
be  but  a  little  superior  to  that  of  ordinary  springs. 

It  is  believed  that  this  higher  temperature  is  imparted 
!  to  the  spring-water  by  tho  deep-seated  layers  of  rock  among 
which  it  circulates.  The  deeper  the  rain-water  penetrates 
into  tho  earth's  strata  tho  warmer  it  becomes.  This  view 
is  sustained  by  the  fact  that  the  thermal  springs  most 
abound  in  tho  mountains  and  in  all  the  regions  where  tho 
earth's  strata  are  most  disturbed,  broken,  and  creviced,  as 
in  the  volcanic  districts.  (Sec  THERMAL  SPRINGS.) 

The  famous  Geysers  (or  spouting  springs)  of  Iceland, 
which,  volcano-like,  throw  out  at  intervals,  with  tremendous 
force,  from  a  vertical  chimney,  a  column  of  boiling  water 
sometimes  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  reaching  often  over  100 
feet  in  height,  give  us  a  magnificent  as  well  as  instructive 
exhibition  of  the  power  of  steam  generated  and  gradually 
accumulated  in  a  heated  volcanic  soil.  Similar  spouting 
springs,  on  a  still  grander  scale,  are  found  at  the  head-waters 
of  the  Yellowstone,  Madison,  and  Snake  rivers  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  (See  YELLOWSTONE  VALLEY.)  The  temperature 
of  tho  water  in  the  Geysers  is  fully  212°  F.,  and  even  higher 
a  few  feet  down  in  the  ehaft.  Thermal  springs  of  all  grades 
i  of  temperature  arc  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  warm  springs  is  thus  too  general 
to  be  attributed  to  local  or  accidental  causes.  It  proves 
that  at  no  great  depth  below  the  surface  a  temperature 
exists  which  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  boiling  water;  but  as 
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wo  do  not  know  from  what  depth  these  warm  waters  come, 

they  do  not  afford  the  means  of  a rtaiuin<;  the  law  of 

its  distribution.  This  wo  have  to  learn  from  observations 
made  at  known  depths  in  Artesian  wells  nnd  in  n 

direful  nlisi'rvations.raadc  by  sending  down  sell  register- 
ing thermometers  to  different  dcptfal  in  Artesian  wells,  give 
us  a  clue  as  to  the  tempernture  of  the  strata  in  which  tin- 
water  is  contained,  and  the  law  of  its  distribution.  In 
order,  however,  to  obtain  the  true  rate  of  increase,  we  must 
start  from  the  menu  minimi  temperature  of  the  ground, 
which  is  not  always  found  at  the  surface.  The  surface 
layers  are  affected  by  the  heat  of  the  sens-ms,  and  are 
warmer  in  summer  nnd  colder  in  winter.  Hut  these  varia- 
tions gradually  diminish  downward  to  a  depth  at  which  they 
become  insensible,  and  where  the  degree  of  heat  is  constant, 
and  equal  to  the  average  annual  temperature  of  the  air 
above.  It  is  evident  that  the  greater  the  extreme's  of  heat 
and  cold,  the  deeper  will  they  he  felt  below  the  surface.  In 
our  latitude  the  layer  of  invariable  temperature  reaches  the 
depth  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet;  while  in  the  equatorial 
regions,  where  the  temperature  is  nearly  the  same  the 
whole  year,  it  is  found  at  a  few  feet,  and  grows  gradually 
deeper  towards  the  colder  and  more  variable  latitudes. 
From  this  invariable  layer  the  increase  downward  has  to  be 
reckoned. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Artesian  wells  in 
which  such  observations  have  been  made  are  those  named 
in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  temperature  observed 
in  these  wells  at  these  various  depths : 

n.  .1,  t     r~.»        Temperature,     Nomher  of  fcwt  for 
Depth  In  reel.  ffltr  |ncr«m«e  of  I    X.»lir. 

Orenellc 170-1  Si4  -58 

Neu  Salzwerk 22SS !«.S 55 

Momllelwnirc 2077 101.0 .51 

St.  LouK  Mo 2199 79.2 88 

Louisvill'.  Ky 2088 82.3 67 

Columbus,  Ohio 2775 88.0 73 

This  shows  that  the  temperature  invariably  increases 
from  the  surface  downward,  but  also  that  temperature  at 
the  same  depth  is  different  in  different  wells,  and  therefore 
the  rate  of  increase  greater  in  some  places  than  in  others. 

Temperature  in  Mniet. — Observations  of  temperature 
made  in  deep  mines,  first  in  Franco  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  and  since  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  give  similar 
results.  The  increase  of  heat  downward  is  constant,  but 
the  rate  of  increase  often  differs  widely,  even  in  mines  situ- 
ated at  no  great  distance  from  each  other,  according  to  the 
nature  of  rocks  and  their  power  to  transmit  heat.  In  the 
Prussian  mines,  where  a  long  series  of  investigations  have 
been  made  with  the  greatest  care,  the  most  rapid  rate  is  1° 
Fahrenheit  for  every  27  feet;  the  slowest,  1°  for  every  197 
feet — the  average  1°  for  92  feet.  In  the  mines  of  Saxony 
the  average  is  1°  for  72  feet.  Six  of  the  largest  mines  in 
England  give  1°  for  44  feet;  Dalcoath  mine,  in  Cornwall, 
1°  for  75  feet.  In  America,  the  Virginia  coal-mines  show 
an  increase  of  1°  for  60  feet.  Even  the  frozen  soil  of  the 
middle  Siberian  plains,  which  has  a  thickness  of  nearly 
6011  feet,  and  near  the  surface  a  temperature  of  only  10° 
Fahrenheit,  shows  a  steady  increase  down  to  the  depth  at 
which  the  temperature  reaches  the  melting-point. 

The  average  of  all  known  observations,  made  in  various 
parts  of  the  globe,  both  in  Artesian  wells  and  mines,  gives 
an  increase  of  heat  towards  the  interior  of  about  one  degree 
of  Fahrenheit  for  every  fifty-five  feet — a  very  rapid  rate 
indeed,  which  leads  to  an  important  conclusion. 

I'nnrtiuiou. — If  this  universally  increasing  temperature 
in  the  interior  of  our  earth  continues  in  a  regular  progres- 
sion downward,  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  will  be 
reached  at  9000  feet,  or  less  than  two  miles  from  the  sur- 
face— a  distance  only  equivalent  to  a  moderate-sized  moun- 
tain. At  thirty  miles  the  heat  would  be  sufficient  to  melt 
all  the  rocks  and  metals  contained  in  the  earth's  crust. 
But  as  we  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  progression 
becomes  gradually  slower,  we  may  admit  as  probable  that 
the  solid,  unmclted  crust  has  a  greater  thickness,  reaching, 
perhaps,  if  not  exceeding,  100  miles. 

Startling  as  this  result  may  be,  it  is  the  hypothesis  which 
best  accounts  for  the  facts  just  mentioned,  and  for  the  phe- 
nomena of  geology. 

lVc'<i»"<«. — Artesian  wells  and  thermal  springs  prove  an 
internal  temperature  reaching  the  boiling-point  of  water: 
but  volcanoes,  and  the  torrents  of  melted,  fiery  lava, which 
escape  from  their  open  mouths,  demonstrate  the  exist-  nrr 
in  the  bowels  of  our  planet  of  extreme  temperatures,  whirh 
tell  us  that  the  above  conclusion  is  not  a  mere  fancy,  for 
the  volcanic  phenomena  are  too  general,  and  too  much  con- 
nected with  the  great  fractures  of  the  earth's  surfarr,  tn 
be  accounted  for,  as  has  been  tried,  by  mere  local  chemi- 
cal causes.  (See  Voi.r AMU ••>.  i 

J  n-'iit'jt  ti><  n!  <•{  lo/-'ij(".«  oji  the  Earth'*  Sttrfnrr. — 
While  the  render  is  referred  to  the  article  Voi j -AVMFS  for  a 
particular  description  of  them,  it  seems  proper  to  offer  here 


:  some  remarks  on  their  general  distribution.  a*  forming  one 
of  the  moot  remarkable  features  -it  tin  earth'!  surface. 
Though  volcanoes  are  but  local  and  apparently  indcpend- 
ent  accumulations  of  ejected  materials,  they  are  mostly 
arranged  in  long,  straight  lines,  more  or  less  interrupt,  .1. 
Humboldt  was  the  first  to  show  that  the  six  volcanoes  of 
Mexico,  among  which  the  noble  Orizaba  atel  I'nj.-M-at'  jietl 
are  kings,  are  on  a  straight  line  which  stretches  across  the 
!  continent,  and,  when  prolonged  beyond  in  the  Pacific, 
strikes  the  volcanic  islands  of  Kevillngige.li..  II,-  draws 
from  that  fact  the  plausible  inference  that  they  have  all 
i  —  m-'t  from  one  long  fissure  extending  across  the  body  of 
the  table-land.  The  volcanoes  of  South  America  are  all 
on  the  long  line  of  the  Andes;  those  of  North  America  on 
the  line  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  ranges.  On  a 
similar  line  are  also  the  numerous  volcanoes  of  Sumatra, 
those  of  Java,  and  many  others  along  the  coast  of  the 
Asiatic  continent. 

Other  volcanoes  seem  more  isolated,  or  form  groupi  com- 
posed of  a  central  volcano  surrounded  by  secondary  ones. 
Vesuvius  nnd  Ktna  in  Kurnpe;  the  Canary  Islands,  the 
Azores,  and  Iceland  in  the  Atlantic;  the  Sandwich  Islands 
and  the  numerous  groups  of  Polynesia  in  the  Pacific,  and 
many  more  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  are  usually  considered  as 
examples  of  this  class. 

Linear  and  Central  Yoltmoet. — The  celebrated  geolo- 
gist L.  von  Buch  first  called  attention  to  this  difference, 
and  accordingly  divided  volcanoes  into  linear  and  central. 
The  first  class  he  conceived  as  raised  on  a  single  fissure; 
the  second,  on  a  number  of  crevices  radiating  from  a  cen- 
tre, as  if  the  result  of  a  violent  vertical  upheaval.  This 
classification,  however,  has  hardly  the  importance  which 
has  been  attached  to  it,  for  the  groups  of  the  so-called  cen- 
tral volcanoes  are  mostly  arranged  on  a  lino  or  cone ;  and 
even  in  many  groups,  as  in  Iceland  and  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands, the  disposition  of  the  single  volcanoes  in  parallel  lines 
is  unmistakable. 

Distribution  <if  Vulranoet. — Though  volcanoes  are  found 
in  every  continent  and  ocean,  and  in  all  latitudes,  they  are 
not  equally  distributed  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  They 
follow  certain  lines  and  cluster  in  distinct  groups.  The 
most  important  feature  of  their  distribution  is,  that  nearly 
all  are  situated  along  the  mountain-chains  and  rows  of 
islands  which  border  the  shores  of  the  continents,  while 
the  interior  of  these  great  land-masses  is  nearly  free  from 
them.  Leaving  out  a  few  extinct  volcanoes,  the  only  well 
authenticated  exception  to  that  rule  is  the  existence  of  a 
few  volcanic  centres  around  the  Thian-Shan  Mountains,  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  midway  between 
the  Arctic  and  Indian  oceans,  nearly  two  thousand  miles 
from  the  sea  in  every  direction — the  volcano  Bo-Shan,  with 
lava  streams ;  that  of  Turfao  ;  the  Solfatara  of  Ourumtzi, 
which  sometimes  emits  ashes. 

The  number  of  volcanoes,  extinct  and  active,  is  variously 
estimated.  Humboldt,  in  "  Cosmos,"  counted  407.  More 
recently,  Ur.  Fuchs  enumerates  672,  of  which  270  are  still 
in  a  state  of  undoubted  activity.  Of  these  270,  175  are  on 
islands,  and  95  on  the  continents,  but  again  mostly  on  the 
sea-shore.  This  uniform  proximity  of  volcanoes  to  the  sea 
has  caused  a  prevalent  belief  that  sea-water  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  their  existence.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that 
this  may  perhaps  be  a  hasty  conclusion. 

Two  Great  Volcanic  Zonei. — There  are  two  great  terres- 
trial lones  in  which  are  found,  arranged  in  long  lines  or 
isolated  groups,  Dearly  all  the  volcanoes  of  the  globe. 

The  first  zone  is  the  vast  circle  of  inountain-ehains,  pen- 
insulas, and  rows  of  islands  which  surround  the  Pacific 
j  Ocean  and  girdle  it  with  a  belt  of  burning  mountains.  Be- 
ginning at  the  extreme  point  of  South  America,  in  Terra 
del  Fuego,  with  the  somewhat  doubtful  volcano  of  Sarini- 
ento,  it  extends  along  the  Andes,  in  which  are  found  three 
of  the  most  remarkable  series  of  volcanoes,  separated  by 
intervals  of  hundreds  of  miles,  those  of  Chili,  Bolivia,  and 
Ecuador  counting  together  sixty-seven  volcanoes,  twenty- 
i  seven  of  which  are  still  active.  Then  follows  the  rich  group 
of  Central  America,  with  fifty-seven  volcanoes,  twenty-two 
being  active.  The  series  of  Mexico  has  six  active  volca- 
noes, besides  full  as  many  extinct  ones.  In  North  America, 
the  scries  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  Mountains,  the 
group  of  Alaska,  and  the  long  scries  of  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
have  together  over  eighty  volcanoes,  half  of  which  are  act- 
ive, mostly  in  the  Aleutian  Islands.  Passing  to  the  Asiatic 
continent,  we  find  the  scriesof  Kamtchatka  peninsula,  with 
not  less  than  thirty-eight  volcanoes,  twelve  of  which  are 
active;  the  line  of  the  Koorile  Islands  with  twenty  volca- 
noes, half  of  which  are  now  extinct :  the  group  of  the  Japan 
Islands,  which  numbers  forty-six  volcanoes,  with  only  seven 
active.  Between  Japan  and  the  Philippine  Isles  twenty- 
three  volcanoes  may  be  counted,  of  which  seven  arc  active  ; 
in  the  Philippine  and  Molucca  Isles,  thirty-one,  most  of 
i  which  are  in  a  state  of  activity.  At  last  the  Australian 
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line:  New  Guinea,  with  three  active;  New  Britain,  with 
two  active  and  one  extinct ;  New  Hebrides,  with  two  ;  New 
Zealand,  with  seven  extinct  and  two  active  volcanic  cones, 
terminate  that  brilliant  girdle  of  fiery  beacons  around  the 
Great  Ocean.  Including  those  which  are  extinct,  the  num- 
ber of  volcanoes  in  that  zone  reaches  392. 

The  second  volcanic  zone,  though  less  continuous,  is 
hardly  less  remarkable.  It  is  a  belt  of  broken  lands,  islands, 
peninsulas,  and  inland  seas,  which  runs  in  a  planting  direc- 
tion around  the  globe,  separating  the  northern  from  the 
southern  continents.  Starting  from  Central  America,  with 
its  isthmus  full  of  volcanoes,  its  landlocked  seas,  its  penin- 
sulas and  islands,  and  (he  volcanic  series  of  the  Lesser  An- 
tilles, it  passes  through  the  volcanic  groups  of  the  Azores 
and  Canary  Islands  to  the  Mediterranean  and  its  penin- 
sulas, including  the  active  volcanoes  of  Europe — Vesuvius, 
Etna,  the  Lipari  Islands,  and  Santorin.  Entering  Asia 
Minor,  with  its  numerous  extinct  volcanoes,  it  passes 
through  Arabia,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  two 
peninsulas  of  India,  all  rich  in  traces  of  the  activity  of  the 
internal  fires.  Thence  crossing  the  East  Indian  Archipel- 
ago and  its  hundreds  of  burning  mountains,  it  reaches  those 
of  the  Friendly  Isles,  and  running  through  all  the  Polyne- 
sian volcanic  groups,  meets  again  the  great  isthmus  of  Cen- 
tral America.  Including  those  of  the  latter  region,  we  find 
in  this  zone  168  volcanoes. 

The  two  zones  just  described  contain  therefore,  together, 
no  less  than  560,  or  five-sixths  of  all  the  existing  volcanoes. 

Where  the  two  zones  intersect  each  other,  in  Central 
America  and  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago,  tho  volcanic 
forces  also  display  their  greatest  intensity.  Central  Amer- 
ica, with  Mexico  and  the  Antilles,  has  eighty-five  vol- 
canoes. In  tho  East  Indian  Archipelago,  the  long  line  of 


the  Sunda  Islands  alone  possesses  eighty,  and  those  of  tho 
Philippine  Islands  with  the  Moluccas,  and  of  New  Guinea 
with  New  Britain,  swell  the  number  to  117.  Thus  in  these 
two  regions  are  crowded  over  200,  or  nearly  one-third  of 
all  which  are  known. 

The  remaining  volcanoes  not  included  in  these  two  great 
belts  are  either  scattered  in  the  midst  of  the  oceans,  as  the 
Sandwich  Islands  group  in  the  Pacific  ;  Bourbon  and  Mau- 
ritius in  the  Indian;  Capo  Verde  Islands,  Ascension,  St. 
Helena,  Tristan  da  Cunha  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  or  in  the 
broken  polar  lands,  like  Iceland  and  Jan  Mayen  Island  in 
the  Arctic  ;  Erebus  and  Terror  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 

Height  of  Volcanoes.— Volcanoes  arc  of  all  heights,  from 
the  submarine  cones  which  do  not  reach  the  surface  of  tho 
ocean  to  that  of  Sahama  in  Bolivia,  the  highest  of  tho 
known  volcanoes,  which  rises  to  23,000  feet  above  it. 
Nay,  if  we  accept  as  probable  the  idea  that  such  volcanoes 
as  Mauna  Loa,  nearly  14,000  feet  high,  have  their  base  at 
the  bottom  of  the  deep  ocean  which  surrounds  them,  the 
total  elevation  of  such  a  structure  may  even  reach  that  of 
the  highest  mountains  of  tho  globe. 

The  peculiar  distribution  of  volcanoes  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  described  above,  may  help  us  to  understand  the 
nature  and  the  causes  of  volcanic  action,  which  are  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  more  general  force  which  has  up- 
heaved the  continents  and  sunk  the  basins  of  the  oceans. 
Three  facts  are  here  prominent  and  significant :  1  st.  Nearly 
all  volcanoes  are  either  along  the  highest  edge  of  the  conti- 
nents, or  in  the  great  central  zone  of  fracture.  2d.  Most 
of  them  affect  a  linear  arrangement.  3d.  The  agent  at 
work  in  these  mighty  engines  is  mainly  vapor  of  water,  or 
steam-power. 

If  we  admit,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  do,  that  the  in- 
terior of  the  earth  is  a  fiery  mass,  this  must  be  considered 
the  primary  source  of  volcanic  action.  Its  effect  will  be 
most  intense  in  the  deep  fissures  which  establish  a  ready 
communication  with  the  surface.  Nowhere  are  the  earth's 
strata  more  deeply  broken  than  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
continents;  and  geology  demonstrates  that  it  is  on  tho 
mighty  chasms  caused  by  the  upheaval  of  these  vast  bodies 
of  land  that  mountain-chains  like  the  Andes,  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  and  the  other  mountains  encircling  the  basin  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  have  been  raised.  There  also  the  vol- 
canic vents  abound  in  long  lines,  following  either  the  top 
or  the  foot  of  the  mountain-chains.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  central  zone  of  fracture. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  heat  of  this  fiery  interior  mass, 
but  to  its  slow  cooling,  and  the  contraction  which  is  the 
consequence,  that  we  must  ascribe  the  wrinkling  and  break- 
ing up  of  the  solid  exterior  crust,  and  the  formation  of 
those  grand  features  of  the  surface  of  our  planet  which  add 
so  much  to  its  beauty  and  usefulness. 

In  this  view,  volcanic  action  is  not  the  causo,  but  a  con- 
sequence, of  the  upheaval  of  mountain-chains  and  conti- 
nents, and  the  frequent  proximity  of  volcanoes  to  the  sea 
does  not  imply  the  necessity  of  sea-water  for  their  forma- 
tion. Rain-water  and  Artesian  waters  also,  which,  instead 
of  reappearing  on  the  surface  in  the  form  of  springs,  pene- 


trate a  few  miles  deep  in  these  subterranean  cavities,  may 
become  so  overheated,  under  high  pressure,  as  to  explain 
the  usual  volcanic  phenomena.  If  so,  the  lavas  flowiug 
from  a  volcanic  chimney  may  not  necessarily  be  connected 
with  the  great  reservoir  of  the  melted  interior.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  close  connection  exists  between  tho  phe- 
nomena of  volcanoes  and  those  of  earthquakes.  (See  EAUTII- 

QUAKES.) 

VII.  Terrestrial  Mar/nctiant. — The  earth  exerts  a  directing 
force  upon  the  magnetic  needle,  acting  like  a  magnet,  (rice 
MAGNETISM.)  In  whatever  portion  of  the  globe — on  tho 
ocean  or  on  land,  on  mountains  or  deep  valleys — a  mag- 
netic needle,  freely  suspended  so  as  to  move  easily  in  every 
direction,  no  matter  how  it  is  placed,  will  always  turn  in  a 
definite  direction,  one  pole  pointing  towards  the  north,  and 
tho  other  towards  the  south  pole  of  tho  earth.  The  pole  of 
tho  needle  directed  by  the  north  pole  of  tho  earth,  being  of 
contrary  magnetism,  is  the  south  pole  of  the  needle,  but 
for  convenience  is  marked  north  on  tho  compass,  because  it 
points  towards  tho  geographical  north. 

Tho  magnetic  poles,  however,  do  not  coincide  with  tho 
geographical  poles,  but  arc  found  to  bo  more  than  20°  from 
them;  nor  do  the  magnetic  meridians  passing  through  tho 
poles  of  tho  needle,  and  tho  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth, 
coincide  with  tho  geographical  meridians.  The  needle, 
therefore,  seldom  points  to  the  true  north,  but  usually  to 
tho  east  or  west  of  it.  Tho  difference  between  the  magnetic 
and  the  true  north  is  called  magnetic  variation  or  declina- 
tion. This  declination  may  be  either  east  or  west  of  the 
true  north ;  but  there  will  be  also  a  lino  where  the  needle 
points  to  the  true  north,  and  which  is  tho  line  of  no  declin- 
ation, from  which  the  variation  has  to  bo  counted.  By 
connecting  together  all  points  which  have  equal  declination 
wo  obtain  a  system  of  lines  which  show  at  a  glance,  as  in 
Map  No.  II.,  the  direction  of  the  needle  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  On  the  map  the  eastern  declination  is  distinguished 
by  dotted  lines  and  a  light-brown  color,  and  the  western  by 
full  lines  and  blue  color,  the  line  of  no  declination  between 
being  heavier. 

/Secular  Variation, — It  is  found  that  the  declination  does 
not  remain  the  same  at  any  one  place,  but  the  magnetic  poles 
with  their  system  of  meridians  are  gradually  travelling 
from  west  to  east  and  from  cast  to  west;  and  as  these  oscil- 
lations take  centuries  to  complete  their  course,  this  is  called 
secular  variation.  A  map  of  tho  lines  of  declination  must 
therefore  refer  to  a  particular  date.  The  one  here  given 
shows  the  declinations  as  observed  in  the  year  1858.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  line  of  no  declination  in  tho  Western 
World  passes  through  Rio  do  Janeiro,  the  mouth  of  tho 
Amazon,  somewhat  west  of  Washington,  through  Lake 
Huron,  and  the  magnetic  pole  as  found  by  Sir  James  Ross 
in  Boothia  Felix,  under  the  70th  degree  of  N.  lat.  In  the 
Eastern  World  it  passes  through  the  western  part  of  Aus- 
tralia, west  of  tho  peninsula  of  India,  and  through  the 
Caspian  and  White  seas.  A  region  of  abnormal  declina- 
tions in  Central  Siberia  seems  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
a  secondary  magnetic  pole  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  map  shows  that  when  crossing  the  Atlantic  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York  the  voyager  will  find  the  variation 
of  the  compass,  which  in  Liverpool  is  about  25°  west,  in- 
creasing to  30°  in  mid-ocean,  and  then  rapidly  diminishing 
from  Newfoundland  to  New  York,  whore  it  is  only  about 
7°.  Beyond  the  line  of  no  variation,  passing  near  Wash- 
ington and  the  great  lakes,  the  needle  points  east  of  the 
true  north,  and  continues  so  across  all  the  continent  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  it  again  begins  to  point  west  be- 
fore reaching  the  islands  and  the  coast  of  Asia.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  both  the  traveller  on  land  and  the  mariner  have 
to  correct  the  indications  of  the  needle  for  variation  to  get 
the  true  points  of  the  compass.  The  amount  of  declination 
can  easily  .be  found  by  comparing  tho  direction  of  the 
needle  with  the  north  star. 

'The  following  table  of  the  declinations  observed  in  Paris 
since  1580  will  show  the  course  of  the  secular  variation  in 
the  northern  hemisphere: 

Declinations  observed  in  Paris. 


Year.  Declination. 

1580 11°  30' east. 

1618 8     " 

1663 0     " 

1678 1  30  west. 

1700 8  10   " 

1780 19  55   " 

1805 22  5   " 

1814 22  34   " 


Year.  Declination. 

1816 22°  25' west. 

1817 22    19      " 

1828 22    23      " 

1827 22    20      " 

1828 22      5      " 

1829 22    12       " 

1835 22      4      " 

1854 22    10      " 


This  table  shows  that — 

1st.  The  extent  of  the  variation  was  over  31°. 

2d.  In  1663  the  declination  was  zero,  the  needle  pointing 
due  north. 

3d.  From  1580  until  1814  the  needle  moved  towards  the 
west. 
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4th.  Since  1814  it  has  moved  backward  towards  the  east. 

5th.  Tho  rate  of  this  movement  is  not  uniform,  but  is 
greater  near  the  minimum,  and  least  near  the  maximum 
point  of  declination. 

There  lire  minor  variations  in  the  declination  which  fol- 
low the  periods  of  the  day  and  of  the  year,  and  seem  to  be 
in  close  connection  with  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
and  tlie  position  of  the  sun. 

Tho  mariner's  compass  is  hut  a  needle  attached  to  a  cir- 
cular sheet  of  talc  moving  freely  on  a  pivot,  on  which  is 
marked  the  direction  of  the  winds  according  to  thirty-two 
point*  of  the  compass.  Tho  whole  is  placed  in  a  box  with 
doiiUc  suspension,  so  as  to  keep  it  horizontal  even  amid 
the  motion  of  the  waves. 

M<iyn>ti<-  fnrliutttion. — A  magnetic  needle  so  suspended 
as  to  move  freely  in  a  vertical  direction  will  adjust  itself  in 
the  magnetic  meridian,  nnd  in  each  hemisphere  one  of  its 
poles  will  iliji  towards  the  pole  of  the  earth.  This  is  called 
the  Mit'jiH-tir  liiflinatiiHi,  and  the  needle  itself  is  called  a 
dijipinij  needle.  (See  DIITIXI;  NKKDLE.)  At  the  magnetic 

:ole  the  needle  stands  vertical ;  at  the  magnetic  equator, 
orizontal ;  between  these  extremes  it  takes  all  intermediate 
positions.  The  inclination,  like  the  declination,  is  subject 
to  periodic  and  secular  variation.  In  Paris,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  table  below,  it  was  "5°  in  1671,  while  in  1853 
it  was  only  66°  28'. 

Sir  James  Ross  in  1832  saw  the  dipping  needle  stand 
within  one  minute  of  a  degree  of  the  vertical  position  near 
Baffin's  Bay.  When  tracing  the  lines  of  equal  dip  on  a 
Mercator's  map,  \ve  find  that  they  coincide  in  a  remarkable 
manner  with  the  isothermals  or  lines  of  equal  mean  tempe- 
rature, indicating  a  close  connection  of  the  distribution  of 
heat  with  that  of  magnetism,  and  seemingly  a  common 
cause  for  both. 

The  inclination,  like  the  declination,  is  subject  to  periodic 
and  secular  variations.  Tho  last  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

Inclination*  observed  in  Paris. 


\: 


Year.  laollDnlion. 

1671 75°  00' 

17.su 71     4H 

17!W 09    51 

1S14 68    36 


Year.  Inclination. 

1820 68°  20' 

1825 .68    00 

is:;i 67    40 

IS.™ 66    28 


It  appears  from  the  table  that  since  the  year  1671  the 
inclination  has  steadily  diminished  at  the  rate  of  about 
three  to  five  minutes  a  year. 

Magnetic  Intensity. — The  intensity  of  magnetic  force  can 
be  measured  by  causing  a  dipping  needle  to  oscillate,  and 


counting  the  number  of  Its  oscillations  in  a  given  time. 
The  greater  the  number  of  oscillations  in  a  minute  of  tun.-. 
the  more  intense  is  the  attractive  force.  Tho  lines  of  equal 
magnetic  force,  though  not  identical  with,  are  very  similar 
to,  those  of  i  <|ii:il  inclination. 

Modern  science  is  inclined  more  and  more  to  eon-i>l>  r 
magnetism  as  but  a  form  nf  i-li-rtrie  activity,  for  every 
vli •rtrieal  current  causes  a  magnetic  current  moving  at  right 
angles  to,  it.  If  wo  admit,  with  the  learned  Ampere,  that 
electrical  currents  caused  by  the  action  of  the  sun  on  tin- 
revolving  earth  are  constantly  moving  from  east  to  west 
around  the  globe,  wo  must  expect  a  magnetic  current  at 
right  angles  which  will  make  our  earth  a  magnet. 

If  the  earth  is  a  magnet,  so  are,  no  doubt,  all  the  other 
planets,  and  the  sun  itself;  and  our  globe  is  but  a  link  in  a 
great  chain  of  heavenly  magnets  hound  together  by  mutual 
attraction  and  comprising  the  whole  solar  system. 

VIII.  The  Surface  of  the  Earth. — The  surface  of  the 
earth,  as  stated  before,  measures  197,000,000  of  English 
square  miles.  Nearly  three-quarters  of  it  are  covered  !>y 
the  waters  of  the  sea,  one-quarter  only  of  the  solid  crust 
rising  above  them.  Both  dry  land  and  water  are  sur- 
roundcd  by  the  atmosphere  as  by  a  common  garment. 

The  solid  land,  the  liquid  surface,  and  their  gaseous  en- 
velope are  the  three  geographical  elements  which,  under 
the  influence  of  the  sun,  support  life,  vegetable  and  animal, 
and  the  mutual  play  of  which  it  is  the  province  of  physical 
geography  to  consider.  As  the  extent  and  forms  of  the, 
land-masses  and  oceans,  and  their  relative  situation,  deeply 
modify  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  regulate  the  distribu- 
tion of  life,  the  study  of  their  general  arrangement  is  of 
primary  importance. 

General  Arrangement  of  Land  and  Water. — Tho  principal 
facts  in  this  respect  ore  the  following: 

1.  The  solid  land  is  not  gathered  together  in  a  single 
large  mass,  nor  is  it  uniformly  scattered  over  the  sea  in 
fragments  of  about  equal  size,  but  forms  a  few  large  bodies, 
called  continents,  and  a  multitude  of  much  smaller  frag- 
ments, called  islands,  which  surround  the  coasts  of  the  con- 
tinents and  dot  the  broad  expanse  of  the  oceans.  This 
peculiar  division  into  individual  bodies  favors  diversity  of 
climate  and  richness  of  development  in  the  domain  of  life. 

The  relative,  amount  of  land  and  water  on  the  gurface 
of  the  globe  is  made  clear  to  the  eye  in  the  following  dia- 
gram, in  which  the  large  square  is  the  surface  of  the  globe; 
the  inner  squares,  the  area  of  the  continents  and  islands ; 
and  the  surrounding  area,  the  water-surface.  The  figures 
indicate  the  areas  in  Knglisb  square  miles  : 


Fia.  1. — Relative  Area  of  Land  and  Water,  lit  Englith  Square  3file». 


ENTIRE 

SURFACE  or  THE  GLOBE, 
196,900,000. 


WATER, 
114,000,000. 


COKTIHEKTS, 
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ISLANDS, 


PROPORTION  OF 

SrRFACES. 

i.n .1:1 100. 

LAND 27. 

WATKR  ....  ...  7S. 


2.  Looking  on  the  artificial  globe  from  above,  we  see  the 
masses  of  land  crowded  around  the  North  Pole  to  about 
the  70th  degree  of  latitude,  and  from  therd  extending  to- 
wards the  South  Polo  in  three  directions,  dividing  into  three 
bunds  of  land,  which  taper  as  they  advance,  and  terminate 
in  three  points — South  America,  Africa,  and  Australia,  far 
away  fr^m  the  Antarctic  Pole.  Looking  on  the  globe  from 
the  opposite  side,  we  see  the  broad  sea  surrounding  the 
South  Polo,  and  sending  three  great  arms  between  the 
bands  of  land,  the  Pacific,  Atlantic,  and  Indian  oceans. 
The  North  Pole  might  be  called  the  Continental;  the  South 
Pole,  the  Oceanic  Pole. 


3.  We  observe,  further,  that  each  of  these  main  bands 
of  land  is  cut  transversely  in  two  by  a  region  of  inland 
seas  and  broken  lands,  isthmuses,  peninsulas,  and  islands ; 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  with  the  great 
isthmus  of  Central  America  and  the  Antilles,  separating  as 
well  as  uniting  North  and  South  America;  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  with  its  peninsulas  and  islands,  lying  between 
Europe  and  Africa;  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  with 
its  lines  of  islands  and  landlocked  seas,  between  Asia  and 
Australia. 

These  regions  are  parts  of  a  broad  transverse  band,  whose 
position  can  be  traced  from  Behring  Straits  as  a  centre,  with 
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a  meridian  arc  of  80°  as  a  radius,  and  which  we  would  call 
the  ce iitrnl  zone  of  fracture.  This  disposition  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  map  on  a  polar  projection,  in  which  the 


zone  of  fracture  is  marked  by  a  circle  passing  through  the 


middle  of  it. 


FIG.  2. — Rndiatin;/  Arrangement  of  the  Land  Matte*. 


4.  As  the  lands  are  nearer  the  North  Pole,  and  expand 


•f  A  fir-JA  $*  (V:V 


to  the  north  while  they  taper  to  the  south,  the  northern  |  the  southern  hemisphere,  in  which  water  correspondingly 
hemisphere  contains  nearly  three  times  as  much  land  as  1  predominates,  as  shown  in  fig.  3. 


Northern  Ifeiniftphere. 


FIG.  3. 


Southern  Hemisphere. 


The  A'fta    WorH. 


The  Old   World. 


KAK'llI,   TIIK. 


5.  At  the  landi  arc  crowded  nn  the  north  and  east  fides  I 
of  our  planet,  the  north-eastern  hemisphere  contains  more  j 
land  and  the  south-western  hemisphere  more  water  than  i 
nny  other  we  can  devise.     They  are  therefore  contrasted  by  j 
the  celebrated  Carl  Hitter  aa  the  Land  and  Wnter   II'  mi 
spheres.     In   the  land  hemisphere  are  gathered  together 
the  largest  parts  of  all  the  groat  continents,  making  over 
lix-acveutha  of  all  the  laud,  and  occupying  only  a  little  1 

Lnnil   //'  itiix/ilmre.  FlG. 


less  than  one-half  of  the  surface.  In  the  water  hemi- 
sphere, Australia,  the  smallest  of  the  continents,  flan  ill 
alone,  with  only  the  southern  points  nf  Asia  and  South 
America,  making  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  land,  and 
leaving  twelve-thirteenths  of  the  surface  to  the  water. 
The  centre  of  the  land  hemisphere  it  about  London ;  that 
of  the  water  hemisphere  at  some  point  in  the  ocean  south 
of  New  Zealand. 


6.  The  central  zone  of  fracture  divides  the  land  masses 
into  three  northern  and  three  southern  continents,  which 
form  two  groups  of  a  very  different  nature,  the  northern 
continents  being  mostly  situated  in  the  temperate  and  the 
Foutbern  in  the  tropical  regions. 

The  relative  extent  of  the  various  groups  just  mentioned 
are  here  tabulated  for  convenient  reference,  and  the  areas 
given  in  English  square  miles : 


Land  and  Water, 

Land.                  Water. 
The  earth 52,900,000 144,000,000 


Total. 
..196,900.000 

North  hemisphere 38,780,000 A9,li70,000 .98,450,000 

...»»,450,000 
...98,4.50,000 

•  -.0,000 

|->0,00fl 
98,450,000 


SmthiTii   In -iiiUiilnTi- ]:!.'.«.\000 44,485,000 

Kastern  hemisphere :«;.io»,ooo IV.>.:«0,000 

W.-st'Tii  hi'iiiNphiTi.' l.V«»J,000 82,5,10,000 

Land  hcm!>phiTf 4.-i,ono,(K»i .1:1.450,000 

Water  hemisphere 7,000,000 .91,450,000 


FIG.  6. —  The  Areat  of  Continent*  compared  t'n  JCii<jli*h  Square  Mil- 1. 


NORTH  AMERICA, 
8,892,000. 


SOUTH  AMERICA, 
6,957,500. 


EUROPE, 

8,785,800. 


AFRICA, 


11,556,700. 


ASIA. 


17,817,900. 


AUSTRALIA, 
3,425,200. 


The  general  distribution  of  land  and  water,  just  con- 
sidered, and  the  extent  and  relative  position  of  the  great 
land  masses  among  themselves,  are  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance. The  action  and  reaction  of  land  and  water  upon 
each  other  greatly  modify  the  distribution  of  heat  and 
moisture,  due  to  the  general  laws  arising,  as  wo  shall  see, 
from  the  spherical  form  of  the  globe.  Land  absorbs  and 
radiates  heat  more  readily  than  water,  and  thus  causes 
extreme  temperatures,  which  never  occur  on  the  surface  of 
the  ocean.  Similar  extremes  of  moisture  and  dryness  are 
found  only  on  the  continents.  As  heat  and  moisture 
essentially  regulate  the  development  of  organic  life,  the 
final  character  and  value  of  each  part  of  the  globe,  in  this 
n-|iect,  are  determined  by  the  size,  form,  and  grouping  of 
the  bodies  of  land  in  the  midst  of  the  oceans.  We  have 
now,  therefore,  to  turn  oar  attention  to  the  specific  forms 
of  the  continents  and  oceans,  on  which  so  much  depend?. 

Lnml  mill  iin  f'»N/it</nr«fi'»ii. — The  portion  of  the  solid 
crust  of  the  earth  rising  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean  is 
divided,  us  we  have  seen,  into  six  great  bodies,  the  i-niiti- 
nrutu,  ln-id.-  innumerable  smaller  ones,  the  <V«nrf».  In 
both  we  must  notice  the  hnrimntal  fnrmt,  or  the  line  of 
contact  of  land  and  water  as  shown  in  the  maps,  and  the 
r>  rtifttl  form*,  the  elevations  and  depressions,  the  moun- 
tains and  plains,  or  the  forms  of  relief.  (See  CONTINENT.) 

The  amount  of  indentation  in  each  continent  is  shown  in 
the  following  diagram  (fig.  7),  in  which  the  inner  square 
represents  the  line  enclosing  the  unindented  area,  without 
the  islands ;  the  outer  line,  the  actual  length  of  the  coast 
with  its  windings.  The  difference  between  the  two  gives 


the  true  measure  of  the  indentation.  It  is  easy  to  perceive 
at  a  glance  how  much  the  northern  continents  differ  from 
the  southern  in  this  respect : 

It  is  a  fact  full  of  meaning  that  the  indented,  well  articu- 
lated continents  are  also,  and  have  always  been,  the  abode 
of  the  most  civilized  nations.  The  unindented  ones,  shut 
up  in  themselves,  and  less  accessible  from  without,  have 
played  no  important  part  in  the  drama  of  history.  We 
must  remember,  however,  that  the  variety  of  contours  if 
but  the  expression  of  a  more  complicated  inner  structure, 
which,  together  with  the  climatic  situation  of  the  northern 
continents  in  the  temperate  regions  of  our  globe,  has  a  largo 
share  in  this  remarkable  result. 

The  following  table  gives  the  length  of  the  coast  lines  of 
tli.-  six  continents  compared  with  their  area,  without  the 
islands,  in  English  miles : 

Area  and  Length  of  the  fieal  Coatt  Line  of  each  Continent. 

.  Ltnjtt  of 

COM!  line. 

Europe 3..W5.200  sq.  miles 19,800  mile*, 

AM:I  lf.,2IG,fiOO        "         iv>"0       " 

North  Am.'rk-a 8.261.00O  27,700       " 

Alrii-a 11..114.:i!Jfl        "         lfl,200      " 

Australia 2.948.300        "         s.7«0       " 

South  Ainr-ri.'a 6,889,500  15,700 

The  table  shows  that  Europe  has  4000  miles  of  coast 
more  than  Africa,  whioh  is  three  times  larger;  and  that 
North  America,  which  is  only  little  larger  than  South  Amer- 
ica, has  12,000  miles  more  of  coast. 

We  have  thus  far  taken  a  view  of  the  outward  forms  of 
the  masses  of  land  as  bounded  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 
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FlG.  T. — Length  of  the  Count  Line  in  each  Continent,  compared  with  the  Line  Enclosing  itt  Area. 
NORTHERN  CONTINENTS. 
ASIA,  35,500. 


EUROPE, 

19,HOO. 

3,505,200 
Sq.  miles. 

NORTH  AMERICA, 
27,700. 


AFRICA, 

16,200. 


SOUTHERN   CONTINENTS. 


SOUTH  AMERICA, 
15,080. 


To  complete  our   view  we  must  consider  them  as   solid 
bodies,  and  study  their  vertical  forms. 

Vertical  Forms,  or  Relief. — The  configuration  of  their 
surface,  as  diversified  by  plains,  highlands,  mountains,  and 
valleys,  constitutes  the  relief  of  the  continents,  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  which  reveal  their  internal  structure. 

The  elevation  of  a  place  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is 
usually  reckoned  from  the  level  uf  the  sea  as  a  common 
base,  and  its  height  above  the  ocean  is  called  its  absolute 
height  or  altitude. 

Though  the  loftiest  mountains  of  the  globe,  compared 
with  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  are  but  as  grains  of  sand 
on  a  globe  of  several  feet  in  diameter,  this  element  of  alti- 
tude acts  so  powerfully  on  climate  and  organic  life  that  its 
knowledge  is  of  primary  importance.  An  elevation  of 
level  of  350  feet  is  sufficient  to  diminish  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  a  place  by  one  degree  Fahrenheit:  that  is  to  say, 
the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  place  were  situated  seventy 
miles  farther  north.  A  few  thousand  feet  of  height  change 
entirely  the  aspect  and  usefulness  of  a  country.  It  is, 
again,  the  relief  which  controls  the  drainage  of  the  conti- 
nents, directs  the  course  of  the  flowing  waters,  and  shapes 
the  river-basins.  Although  the  forms  of  relief  are  infinite- 
ly varied,  we  may  refer  them  to  two  great  classes : 

1st.  The  elevations  in  mass  and  by  great  surfaces,  which 
are  called  plains  or  lowlands  when  they  are  only  a  little 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  plateaus  or  table- 
lands when  their  elevation  is  more  considerable  and  pre- 
sents a  solid  platform,  a  basis  of  great  thickness. 

2d.  The  linear  elevations  or  chains  of  mountains,  which 
are  distributed  on  the  borders  of  the  plains  and  table- 
lands, or,  more  rarely,  scattered  in  isolated  groups.  To 
the  mountain-chains  the  valleys  correspond,  as  the  low 
plains  to  the  plateaus. 

Plains  and  Lou'landx. — The  lowlands  and  plains  occupy 
nearly  one-half  of  the  surface  of  the  continents.  They  are 
most  extensive  and  unbroken  on  the  Arctic  slopes  of  the 
three  continents  of  the  north,  and  on  the  eastern  or  At- 
lantic side  of  the  New  World.  The  great  Siberian  plains 
extend  from  the  north-eastern  part  of  Asia  to  the  Ural 
Mountains  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  continue  through 
Russia  and  Northern  Germany  to  the  low  land  of  Holland. 
In  North  America  wo  find  extensive  lowlands  marked  by 
the  valley  of  the  Mackenzie  River  and  the  plains  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  In  South  America,  the  Llanos  or 
plains  of  the  Orinoco,  the  Selvas  or  plains  of  the  Amazon, 
the  Pampas  or  plains  of  the  La  Plata  basin,  form  an  unin- 
terrupted series  of  lowlands  which  continue  through  the 
Patagonian  plains  to  the  extremity  of  the  continent,  along 
a  line  of  3500  miles.  We  may  mention,  again,  among  the 
large  plains  of  the  world,  the  interior  of  the  Australian 
continent.  The  historical  plains  of  China,  Hindostan,  and 
the  Euphrates  in  Asia,  celebrated  and  useful  as  they  al- 
ways have  been,  arc  smaller  and  of  a  more  local  character. 

The  nature  of  the  surface  in  the  lowlands  is  extremely 


variable.  The  vast  alluvial  plains,  almost  perfectly  level, 
which  are  the  work  of  the  present  rivers,  and  are  formed 
along  the  great  streams  and  in  the  deltas  formed  at  their 
mouths,  correspond  best  with  the  idea  of  alow  plain.  Such 
are  the  plains  of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  including  the 
flat  bottom,  from  thirty  to  eighty  miles,  comprised  between 
the  bluffs  of  the  river ;  the  plains  of  the  Amazon  ;  those  of 
the  Orinoco  and  La  Plata;  the  plains  of  the  lower  Ganges 
and  Brahmapootra;  the  delta  of  the  Nile;  the  plain  of 
Lombardy,  and  others  of  less  note.  In  all  these  the  view 
stretches  unobstructed,  as  on  the  broad  ocean,  without 
meeting  an  elevation  deserving  the  name  of  a  hill.  Other 
plains,  like  those  of  Northern  Germany,  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  a  part  of  the  Siberian  plains,  are  the  sandy  bottom  of 
an  ancient  ocean,  and  offer  slight  inequalities  incident  to 
local  accumulation  of  sand  drifted  by  the  currents,  or  to 
some  other  accidental  cause.  Others,  again,  are  undulating, 
like  many  of  the  vast  treeless  plains  which  cover  most  of 
the  western  portion  of  the  Mississippi  basin,  or,  like  the 
eastern  Siberian  plain,  are  diversified  by  numerous  hills. 
The  nature  of  their  surface  is  not  less  varied.  In  the  Si- 
berian plains  large  tracts  called  Tundra  are  endless  frozen 
swamps  full  of  mosses  and  lichens,  while  the  hilly  parts  are 
covered  with  forests.  To  the  south-west  stretch  immense 
grassy  steppes,  in  which  roam  the  nomadic  Kirgheez.  Salt 
sandy  plains  surround  the  Caspian  Sea.  Dense  forests 
cover  Central  Russia,  open  treeless  but  fertile  prairies  its 
more  southern  plains.  In  North  America,  the  wet,  alluvial 
plain  of  the  Mississippi  delta,  the  open  and  fertile  prairies 
of  the  upper  Mississippi,  the  barren  and,  in  part,  salt  plains 
of  the  far  West,  are  very  distinct  types,  with  a  value  to 
man  not  less  different.  In  South  America,  the  Llanos  of 
the  Orinoco,  a  burnt  waste  one  half  the  year,  a  rich  pastu- 
rage the  other  half;  the  plains  of  the  Amazon,  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  forest  of  over  a  million  of  square  miles ; 
and  the  treeless  Pampas,  with  their  tall  grass  and  forests 
of  thistles,  are  all  forms  which  exhibit  the  endless  variety 
of  nature. 

The  low  plains  may  be  counted  among  the  most  valuable 
portions  of  our  globe.  There  the  waters,  rushing  down  the 
slopes  of  the  continents,  meet,  and  bringing  with  them  the 
spoils  of  the  uplands,  accumulate  the  rich  alluvial  soil  on 
which  at  all  times  men  have  gathered  by  millions.  There 
civilization  began  and  developed,  and  an  inexhaustible  fer- 
tility supplied  all  the  wants  of  the  full-grown  nations. 
China,  India,  Babylonia,  and  Egypt  had  their  heart  and 
centre  in  the  alluvial  plains,  fertilized  by  the  mighty  rivers 
which  traverse  them. 

The  altitude  of  these  useful  basins  is  remarkably  small. 
The  central  part  of  each  of  those  just  mentioned  doei  not 
average  500  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  Mississippi  at 
St.  Louis,  1000  miles  from  the  sea,  is  hardly  400  feet  above 
it.  The  Amazon,  at  a  similar  distance  inland,  does  not 
reach  250  feet  of  altitude.  The  Siberian  plains,  those  of 
the  Ganges,  Euphrates,  and  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  have  all 
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altitudes  of  the  same  order.  It  would  require,  therefore, 
but  a  slight  depression  of  the  continents  to  cover  all  these 
rich  countries  with  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 

The  following  table  shows  the  approximate  area  covered 
by  tho  lowlands  in  each  continent,  in  Knglish  square  miles, 
with  the  proportion  to  the  whole  surface : 

Lnwlamli.  Proportion. 

Asia 7,116,000  square  miles 

Europe 2,541,000  "         

Africa :t,t~>U,000  "  , 

North  America...  3,840,000  "         

South  America...  5,417,000  "          

Australia 2,551,000  "  

I'litleaiu  ini'l  Il!<jhlanili. — The  name  of  plateau  is  usually 
applied  to  elevations  in  mass,  or  surface  elevations,  tho  ab- 
solute height  of  which  exceeds  a  thousand  feet.  Plateau-. 
or  table-lands,  arc  swelled  portions  of  tho  continents,  often 
raised  to  a  great  height  between  two  chains  of  mountains, 
which  form  their  margin,  as  the  plateau  of  the  Great  Amer- 
ican Basin  between  the  chains  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  that  of  Thibet  between  the  snowy 
chains  of  tho  Himalaya  and  Kuen  Lun.  Or  they  descend 
by  a  series  of  terraces  to  the  sea,  as  the  plateau  of  Me\iro, 
or,  again,  slope  gradually  into  the  lowlands,  as  the  great 
plains  of  the  far  West  in  North  America,  which  from  an 
altitude  of  five  or  six  thousand  feet  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  pass  by  imperceptible  steps  into  the  centre  of 
the  Mississippi  Basin. 

Though  the  name  plateau  rather  implies  a  flat  surface,  it 
may  also  be  hilly,  or  even  mountainous,  but  in  all  cases  tho 
lowest  part  of  it  still  remains  thousands  of  feet  above  tho 
ocean.  If  no  well  defined  limit  can  be  given  at  which  a 
rising  surface  begins  to  deserve  the  name  of  plateau,  strik- 
ing differences  in  the  climate  and  the  vegetable  and  animal 
life  distinguish  the  table-lands  as  one  of  the  main  types  of 
geographical  forms. 

The  plateaus  most  remarkable  for  their  elevation  are  tho 
elongated,  valley-like  highlands  situated  between  the  two 
chains  of  the  Andes  in  Smith  America,  which  have  an  alti- 
tude of  from  10,000  to  i:i,000  feet,  and  those  of  Thibet  be- 
tween the  Himalaya  and  the  Kuen-Lun,  which  average 
from  10,000  to  16,000  feet.  These  may  bo  called  plateaus 
of  the  first  order.  The  plateaus  of  a  second  order,  though 
less  elevated,  averaging  from  4000  to  7000  feet,  are  the  most 
extensive,  such  as  those  of  East  Toorkcstan  and  Mongolia 
in  Central  Asia;  of  Iran  in  Western  Asia;  the  vast  plateau 
which  extends  overall  the  southern  half  of  Africa  and  Abys- 
sinia; the  long  and  broad  swell  which  fills  the  western  half 
of  North  America  with  A  continuous  mass  of  highlands  from 
Alaska  to  Mexico.  Plateaus  of  a  third  order,  with  from 
2000  to  3000  feet  altitude,  occupy  the  large  peninsulas  of 
Ucccan  in  India,  of  Arabia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Spain.  The 
central  part  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Bavaria,  at  the 
north  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  Transylvania,  are  plateaus  of  tho 
same  order. 

The  plateaus,  together  with   accompanying   mountain- 
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chains,  form  the  backbone,  or  kernel,  of  almost  every  con- 
tinent, determining  its  general  shape,  and  to  a  great  extent 
its  drainage  and  water-courses,  but  they  are  in  nearly  all 
the  least  fertile  and  useful  portions  of  the  surface. 

Mxuntitin*  and  Vntlfyt. — Unlike  the  broad,  elevated  sur- 
faces just  described,  the  mountains  rise  in  long  and  com- 
paratively narrow  lines  or  ridges,  the  tops  of  which  aro 
often  deeply  indented,  offering  to  the  eye  a  series  of  peaks 
apparently  detached  from  each  other.  Each  of  these  peaks 
or  distinct  elevations  being  often  culled  a  mountain,  and 
receiving  a  special  name,  tho  appearance  suggests  for  such 
a  structure  the  usual  name  of  a  chain  of  mountains. 

A  mountain-chain,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
necklace  of  isolated  mountains,  touching  each  other  only 
by  their  base,  but  rather  as  a  solid  prism,  with  a  broad 
baso  and  two  opposite  slopes,  of  which  the  upper  edge  is 
either  nearly  even,  as  in  tho  middle  Appalachian  chains  in 
Pennsylvania,  or  indented,  as  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  Alps.  These  indentations,  however,  even  in  extreme 
cases,  as  in  tho  Alps,  do  not  reach  lower  than  half  the 
height,  leaving  the  larger  part  an  unbroken,  continuous 
mass. 

The  top  of  tho  chain  from  which  tho  waters  flow  on  op- 
posite sides  is  the  rrni,  and  the  notches  between  the  peaks 
are  the  pauei,  from  which  usually  descend  transverse  val- 
leys, like  deep  furrows  along  the  slopes.  The  mountain- 
ridges  aro  seldom  isolated,  but  usually  united  into  lytttmt 
of  mountain*,  composed  of  a  large  number  of  more  or  lesa 
parallel  chains  with  their  intervening  valleys.  The  Alle- 
ghanics,  the  Alps,  and  tho  Andes  arc  such  systems,  and  not 
simple  chains. 

formation  of  .\fountaint. — Geology  demonstrates  that 
tho  mountain-chains  are  mostly  formed  by  the  uplifting 
of  the  layers  of  rock  which  compose  the  earth's  crust.  (See 
GEOLOGY.)  These  rocks  having  been  deposited  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean,  as  is  proved  by  their  texture  and  the 
abundant  marine  shells  which  they  contain,  were  originally 
in  a  horizontal  position,  and  are  still  so  in  the  plains  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains.  In  the  mountain-chains,  however, 
the  same  are  found  in  all  degrees  of  inclination,  up  to  a 
vertical  position,  tho  marine  shells  and  pebbles  in  them 
standing  on  their  edges,  thus  testifying  that  they  have  been 
disturbed  since  their  materials  were  deposited.  Indeed, 
most  of  the  mountain-chains  seem  to  have  been  produced 
by  tremendous  lateral  compressions  in  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  which  caused  either  a  series  of  long  folds,  as  in  the 
Appalachians,  or,  when  the  action  was  more  violent,  deep 
fissures,  whoso  upturned  edges  rose  into  high  ridges,  as  in 
the  Rocky  and  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  the  broken  strata 
forming  ragged  peaks.  There  are,  accordingly,  two  main 
types  of  mountain-chains,  very  distinct  from  each  other. 
One  we  call  mountain!  l,y  fold*,  which  are  generally  of 
moderate  elevation ;  and  the  other,  mountains  t*y  fracture, 
to  which  belong  the  highest  of  the  globe.  The  Appala- 
chian system  in  North  America  and  the  Jura  Mountains 
in  Switzerland  are  examples  of  the  first ;  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, the  Alps,  and  the  Himalaya,  of  the  second. 

FlG.  8. — Chain  of  Mountain!  by  Foldt. 
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FIG.  9. — Chain  of  Mountain!  ly  Fracture. 
THE  ALPS.  MONT  BLANC.  TRANSVERSE  SECTION. 
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and  unimportant.  Here  and  there,  howeier,  deep  traps  cut 
the  chains  transversely  to  their  base,  allowing  the  rivers  to 
escape  from  one  valley  to  tho  other.  In  systems  by  frac- 
ture, like  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Alps,  there  is  one 
main  central  with  lower  subordinate  chains.  The  parallel 
chains  and  the  longitudinal  valleys  which  separate  them 
have  not  the  same  regularity.  The  crests  are  dceplv  in- 
dented, and  cut  down,  to  one-third  or  one-half  of  their 
height,  into  isolated  mountain-peaks  and  passes,  present- 
ing to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  a  saw,  or  in  Spanish 
•  I'trm,  in  Portuguese  trrrn,  which  names  are  applied  to 


mountain-chains  of  this  description.  The  longitudinal 
valleys,  though  sometimes  of  considerable  size,  are  few,  the 
transverse  valleys  numerous,  with  bald  picturesque  out- 
lines and  a  scries  of  fertile  basins  united  by  deep  gorges 
and  defiles.  These  systems  of  mountains  are  not  to  be 
conceived  as  one  single  chain;  they  arc  large  mountainous 
zones,  several  hundred  miles  broad,  whose  general  slopes, 
therefore,  average  but  a  few  degrees.  It  is  the  peculiar 
combination  of  mountain  systems  with  plateaus  and  plains 
which  constitutes  the  distinctive  forms  of  relief  of  each 
continent,  and  also  determines  its  general  contours. 
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General  Law*  of  Relief. — The  examination  of  the  general 
vertical  forms  of  the  masses  of  dry  land  leads  to  a  recog- 
nition of  certain  great  laws  of  relief  which  apply  to  every 
continent,  or  to  certain  groups  of  continents,  or  to  the 
whole  earth. 

1st.  Each  continent  has  on  one  side  a  large  system  of 
highlands,  plateaus,  and  mountain-chains  which  consti- 
tutes the  principal  feature  of  its  structure,  and  may  bo 


called  its  main  axis.  On  the  other  side,  along  the  opposite 
shore,  is  found  a  similar  system,  but  diminutive  in  all  its 
dimensions,  extending  over  only  a  part  of  the  continent, 
and  forming  a  secondary  axis.  Between  the  two  a  general 
depression  or  low  plain  fills  the  interior.  The  direction  of 
these  two  fundamental  Hues  of  highlands  is  not  parallel, 
but  converging,  which  gives  to  all  continents  the  triangular 
form  mentioned  in  the  article  CONTINENT  (which  see). 


FIG.  10. —  Typical  Form  of  Continent*,  shown  in  North  America. 
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A  large  swell  en  one  side,  a  smaller  converging  one  on 
the  other,  and  a  depression  between  the  two,  is  the  typical 
form  of  a  continent.  An  island,  however  large,  is  never 
more  than  a  part  of  it. 

This  typical  structure  can  be  traced  in  all  continents,  hut 
in  none  more  clearly  than  in  North  America.  Here  the 
main  axis  is  formed  by  the  large  swell  of  the  western  high- 
lands, stretching  from  the  north-west  to  the  south-cast, 
without  interruption,  for  4500  miles,  steadily  growing  in 
height  from  the  shores  of  Alaska  to  the  south  end  of 
Mexico,  and  filling  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  width 
of  the  continent.  The  plateaus  contained  between  the 
border  chains  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Ilocky  Moun- 
tains average  full  4000  feet,  and  reach  in  Mexico  double 
that  altitude,  the  high  peaks  of  the  mountain-ranges  reach- 
ing from  12,000  to  15,000  feet.  The  secondary  axis  is  tho 
Appalachian  system,  extending  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Ala- 
bama, in  a  south-westerly  direction,  for  1500  miles.  Its 
average  width  is  hardly  one-fifth,  and  its  elevation,  pla- 
teaus, and  peaks  not  one-half,  that  of  the  western  high- 
lands; but  still  it  determines  the  trend  of  tho  Atlantic 
coast.  Between  the  two  axes  the  lowlands  of  British 
America  and  the  vast  plains  of  the  Mississippi  Basin 
stretch  for  3000  miles  from  tho  Arctic  shores  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  hardly  interrupted  by  a  slight  central  swell 
of  1000  or  1600  feet  in  the  region  of  the  sources  of  the 
Mississippi. 

In  the  sister  continent  of  South  America  the  same  normal 
structure  is  evident.  On  the  extreme  western  margin  tho 
high  and  massive  swell  which  bears  the  peaks  of  the  Andes, 
the  highest  of  the  New  World,  rises  from  the  Pacific  shores 
as  a  continuous  wall  of  4500  miles  from  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  to  Cape  Horn.  Opposite  this  main  axis,  on  the 
Atlantic  side,  the  Brazilian  plateau,  with  its  border  chains 
2000  miles  long  and  from  3500  to  9000  feet  high,  forma 
the  secondary  axis.  In  the  interior,  4000  miles  of  low 
plains  extend  without  interruption  along  the  eastern  foot 
of  tho  Andos,  from  the  Llanos  of  Venezuela  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  Patagonia. 

In  Asia  and  Europe,  which  together  form  one  great  conti- 
nental mass,  the  typical  structure,  owing  to  the  compli- 
cation of  their  forms  of  relief,  is  not  so  easily  traced,  but 
it  is  none  the  less  real.  Here,  instead  of  a  continuous  body 
of  highlands,  as  in  North  and  South  America,  we  meet 
with  a  series  of  separated  systems.  Tho  highest  and  most 
prominent  chains  of  mountains,  forming  the  main  axis,  are 
all  nearer  the  southern  edge — the  Himalaya,  tho  Caucasus, 
the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  low  and  extensive  plains 
are  all  on  the  north,  and  about  tho  centre  lines  of  lower 
mountains  mark  tho  smaller  axis.  Asia-Europe,  however, 
is  divided  into  three  distinct  parts,  each  of  which  is  almost 
a  continent,  Eastern  and  Western  Asia  and  Europe,  which 
have  to  be  considered  separately. 

In  Eastern  Asia  the  main  axis  is  clearly  marked  at  the 
south  by  the  gigantic  swell  of  land  contained  between  tho 
border  chains  of  the  Himalaya  and  tho  Kuen-Lun,  in 
which  are  found  the  highest  plateaus  and  mountains  of  the 
world.  On  the  north  side  we  recognize  the  secondary  axis 
in  tho  chains  of  tho  Thian-shan  and  the  Altai.  Between 
those  two  zones  of  highlands  extend,  in  a  vast  depression, 
the  plains  of  East  Toorkcstan  and  of  the  so-called  plateau 
of  Mongolia,  which,  though  having  an  altitude  of  from 
2000  to  4000  feet,  lie  full  10,000  feet  lower  than  the  neigh- 
boring plateaus  of  Thibet.  In  Western  Asia  the  plateau 
of  Iran  has  its  main  swell  on  the  south  border,  in  the  high 
mountains  of  Koordistan  and  the  Taurus,  and  in  the 
eastern  half  the  river  Ilmend  marks  the  direction  of  a 
central  depression  which  sinks  from  4000  to  5000  feet 
below  the  surrounding  plains. 

In  Europe,  the  highest  chains,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps, 
and  the  Balkans,  which  form  the  main  axis,  are  all  on  the 
southern  edge  of  the  continental  triangle,  separating  the 
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three  Mediterranean  peninsulas  from  the  main  body.  In 
the  centre,  a  slanting  line  of  lower  chains,  the  Carpathian 
and  the  Sudctic  Mountains,  tho  Riescngebirgc,  and  the 
chains  bordering  the  low  plains  of  Northern  Germany, 
form  the  minor  axis.  Between  the  two  lie  tho  low  plains 
of  Wallachia  and  Hungary  and  the  numerous  basins  of 
Central  Germany. 

Africa  has  a  double  structure.  The  northern  half  con- 
forms to  Asia-Europe,  its  mountain-chains  and  plateaus 
running  east  and  west,  which  explains  its  projection  far 
into  the  Atlantic.  The  highlands  of  the  Atlas  along  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Kong  Mountains  on  the  Sea  of 
Guinea,  are  two  border  swells,  between  which  stretch  the 
vast  plains  of  tho  Sahara,  whoso  average  altitude  does  not 
much  exceed  1500  feet.  The  southern  half,  as  ascertained 
by  Dr.  Livingstone,  is  an  unbroken  plateau  with  two  border 
swells  running  from  north  to  south,  as  in  North  and  .South 
America,  tho  higher  one  on  the  east,  the  smaller  one,  hardly 
less  elevated,  on  tho  west,  and  a  depression  two  or  three 
thousand  feet  lower  in  the  centre. 

Australia  has  also  amain  swell  on  the  east,  with  plateaus 
of  3000  feet  and  mountains  of  over  7000  feet;  and  a  lower 
one  in  the  west,  extensive  plains  filling  the  centre  between 
the  two.  It  has,  therefore,  tho  real  continental  structure, 
and  cannot  be  counted,  as  it  sometimes  erroneously  is, 
among  the  islands. 

2d.  From  this  peculiar  structure  of  the  continents  results 

the  fact  that  in  all  the  line  of  greatest  elevation  is  placed 

I   out  of  the  centre,  on  one  of  the  sides,  at  an  unequal  dis- 

]   tancc  from  the  shores  of  tho  seas.     Hence  arise  two  slopes, 

I  unequal  in  length  and  inclination.     In  North  America,  for 

'   example,  the   Ilocky  Mountains,  which  divide  the  Pacific 

I   and  Atlantic  slopes,  arc  800  miles  from  the  Pacific  shore, 

and  over  2000  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  the  western  slope 

being  less  than  one-third  of  the  eastern.    In  South  America 

the   inequality  is  still  greater.     The  Amazon  takes  its  rise 

hardly  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  Pacific,  and  its 

waters   reach  the  Atlantic  2000  miles  farther  cast,  making 

the  eastern   slope   twenty  times  longer  than   the  western. 

This  peculiarity  has,  as  we  shall  see,  the  greatest  influence 

upon   the  character  of  the  drainage  and  the  arrangement 

of  tho  river-systems  in  each  continent, 

3d.  All  the  prominent  plateaus  and  mountain-systems 
of  the  globe  are  found  to  stretch  chiefly  in  two  principal 
directions.  They  extend  either  from  cast  to  west,  with  a 
slight  deviation  towards  the  north,  on  a  line  nearly  parallel 
to  tho  ecliptic,  or  else  from  north  to  south,  slightly  deviat- 
ing to  the  east  or  west,  and  thus  on  a  line  at  right  angles 
with  the  first.  The  direction  east  and  west  predominates 
in  the  Old  World,  and  controls  the  high  ranges  and  pla- 
teaus which  form  the  main  body  of  the  continents  of  Asia, 
Europe,  and  North  Africa.  The  direction  north  and  south 
predominates  in  the  American  continent?,  and  gives  them 
the  great  elongation  towards  the  south  which  is  character- 
istic of  the  New  World.  It  is  also  found  in  South  Africa 
and  Australia.  Distinguished  geographers  in  the  last  cen- 
tury had  already  noticed  these  prevalent  directions  in 
mountain-chains,  and  called  one  class  parallel  and  the  other 
meridian  mountains. 

4th.  The  mountain-ranges  and  plateaus  in  the  New 
World  all  belong  to  the  north-and-south  system,  the  trans- 
verse being  almost  absent ;  hence  the  great  simplicity  of 
structure  and  of  outlines  which  characterizes  the  American 
continent.  In  Asia  and  Europe  the  two  iutersect  each 
other.  Though  the  main  body  is  duo  to  the  chains  and 
plateaus  of  the  east-and-west  system,  it  is  crossed  at  right 
angles  by  numerous  chains  of  the  second  system,  which 
greatly  diversify  the  surface  and  divide  it  into  distinct 
regions,  and,  projecting  far  into  the  sea,  form  the  beautiful 
peninsulas  which  so  much  vary  their  contours  and  enrich 
these  continents.  The  high  Bolor  and  the  Ural  Mountains 
in  the  interior  of  Asia,  the  chains  which  fill  the  peninsulas 
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of  Kamtchntka.  ('urea,  and  of  ludo-Chiua,  the  (ihauts  of 
|JM|I;>.  the  mountains  of  tho  Hellenic  peninsula,  the  Apen- 
nines, tin-  ,~e;uMiii:i>.  i:tu  Alps,  all  in-lnn^  to  tho  north  ali'l 

south  system.  The  same  can  bo  said  uf  the  southern  half 
of  Africa  and  Australia. 

5th.  'rim  nil iiuclu  of  both  the  surface  elevations  and  the 

mountain  peaks  gradually  increa-es  along  tho  axes  of  tho 
continents  to  a  maximum  which  is  placed  beyond  the  cen- 
tre, towards  one  end,  from  which  tne  heights  rapidly  de.- 
ri-r'a-e.  Here  also,  as  iii  ilir  t ni ii * v erso  sections  of  tho  con- 
tinents, there  is  a  long  and  a  short  slope.  Tho  following 
table  of  altitudes  will  exhibit  this  law,  and  also  show  that 
tho  two  Americas  form  together  one  system  uf  increasing 
heights  from  north  to  south,  interrupted  only  by  the.  zone 
of  broken  and  sunken  lands  in  Central  America,  and  that 
Europo  and  Asia  form  another,  increasing  from  west  to 
east.  Vole:i;  l.ut  exceptions  in  the  general  relief, 

aro  omitted,  unless  they  owo  their  altitude  to  tho  elevation 
of  tho  baso  ou  which  they  stand.  (See  profile  in  Map  1.) 

NBW  WORLD. 

North  Atnrricfi — Western  lliyhlnnilt. 
Surface  Elevations.  Eng.  feet.  I         Mountains.  Eng.  feel. 

Plains  of  Alaska 800  Northern  Kocky  M'tns 4,000 

Polly  Hanks,  Upper  Yukon. 1400  Ml.  Murchison.'  llrit.  Col.  M,!::i 
-   "    -     '  " 


Central    Plateau  of  British 
Columbia  2000 

Great  Plains  of  the  Colum- 
bia   2000 

Great  Basin,  t'tah,  average.-4.iOO 
.4Ut 


(,r  at  Suit  Lake, 

C..lorado  Plateau,  ..0000 

I'l  ateau  of   M    \ico,  "         .8000 

Cily  Of   M  IXlCO,  "          ..717:! 

City  of  Toluca,  "       .38181 

South  America — Andei. 


Mt.  Hood,  lire-oil 11,22") 

Mt.  Shasta,  California 14. Ho 

Fremont  Peak,  Wyoming 

Territory ts,r,~f, 

Gray's  Peak,  Col.  Terr 14,290 

Pike's  Peak,  Col.  Terr 14,000 


Mt.  Whitney,  Sierra  Ne- 
vada   15,000 

Popocatepetl,  Mexico 17,7s| 

Orizaba 17,879 


Surface  F.lcrntlon*. 


Hog.  feet- 


City  of  Hogota,  New  Gran.  8,055 

City  .ifijuilo,  Kcnailor  ......  9,">2.l 

City  of  Cu/co,  Peru  .........  ll.'ioll 

LikeTilieaea,  Bolivia  ......  12,800 

Cilv  uf  La  I'az,      "       ......  12.-':i» 

Cily  of  Poto,l,       "      ......  I:I.:I::M 

Plateau  of  Catamarea,  Ar- 

me  U  -public  ...........  12,000 


L'enl  m 
Vail  'V  o 


of  Tcnii\  an,    \  mi  •• 
of  Chili  ...........  -  ............  7,500 


Mountains. 


Eng.  feet. 


Tollina,  New  Granada  ......  18,360 

<  ayaulbc,  Ecuador  ...........  1 


, 
Chimboruo, 


.21,414 


llhampu,  or    Nevada  de 

Sorata,  Bolivia ! 

Illlnianl,       "       2 1,1  •'••"' 

Aconcagua,  Chill 22,422 

•Vanlcles,  Patagonia 8,030 

Sanim-nto,  Terradcl  Fue- 
go 6,910 


Thus  the  highest  lands  of  the  New  World,  surface  eleva- 
tions, and  mountains  aro  found  in  tho  plateau  of  Bolivia, 
nround  Lake  Titicoca,  and  tho  heights  steadily  increase 
from  the  shores  of  tho  Arctic  Ocean  to  that  point  for  7500 
miles,  while  the  lino  of  descent  to  tho  Southern  Ocean  is 
only  2500  miles. 

The  same  law  is  shown  in  tho  smaller  axes,  along  tho 
Atlantic  in  both  continents,  with  some  modification  in  tho 
Appalachian  system.  More  tho  lowest  part  is  a  little  above 
the  middle  point,  about  New  York  anil  Now  Jersey.  Thence 
the  heights  increase  towards  tho  north  and  tho  south,  but 
more  gradually  and  to  a  greater  altitude  in  tho  southern 
half,  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Appalachian  Afuu»fai'n* — Northern  half ,  from  South  to 
Korth. 

Graen  Mounl&lai.  Eng.  feol. 

North  Beacon,  Highlands  ..1471 

(irevloek,  Mass 3505 

Kllfington  P.-ak,  Vt 4221 

MaiiMiel  I  Ml  4389 

Mt.  Marcy,  Adirond'k  Mt»..5370 


Chain. 

Mt    Wachuselt.  Mass 2;HS 

Grand  Monadnock,  X.  H....:;7is 

M hillock,  N    11  471M 

Mi.Lat'ayclte,  W.MI--.N  II  ,,v.':i  i 
"     .  tWSS 


Bit  Washington, 

Southern  half,  from  A'orth  to  South. 

The  Oreal  Centrnl  Valley.       Eng.  feet. 

Kaston,  Pa 16S 

Hlrrfeburf.Pl :i2s 


Uouutalns.                        Kng.  feet. 
Blue  Hitlge,  X.  .T 1500 

Peaks  ot  inter,  Va 3U-J3 


Salem    Ippcr  Koanoke  ......  lull;  White  Top,  Va  ..................  5530 

'  -  ' 


Balem,  t  ppc 

Mt.Airy.  Va 
Bristol,  V.i... 


2.VJA 
1f>7S 


, 
Hliu-k  Dome,  or  Mitchell's 

.  ................  Ilivh  Peak.  N.c  ............  6707 

Knoxvllle  Tenn  ...............    900  dim-man  Ml.,  N.C  ...........  6660 

[Great  Frog  Mounfn.Tenn.  4226 

In  South  America  the  Atlantic  border  of  tho  Brazilian 
highlands  rises  lo  an  altitude  of  about  8000  feet  in  tho 
north,  10110  in  the  centre,  and  culminates  with  S500  in  tho 
Sena  Mantiqneirn,  south-west  of  Kio  dc  Janeiro. 

OLD  WORLD. 

Europe  and  A»ia,from   Went  to  Ealt. 

Surface  EIevalio.nl.  Eng.  fe«.  I        Hoimlalni.  Eng.  fret. 

Plateau  of  Spain  ..............  2,300  Pyrenees,  Pic  Anethou...  11.  His 

••    Bavaria  ...........  I.SIK)  Alps,  Mt.  Hlaiic  ...............  1.">.7M 

"          "     \Ma.Minor  .....  :t  IK">  Caucasus,  Mt.  KllxKirz  .....  ls,:>72 

"          "    Armenia  ........  4..VXI  Ilindoo-Kooali  Chain  ......  20,001) 

"          "    West  I  ran,  Per-  Karakorum    Chain,    Mt. 

sia  ...............  4,000      l>ai«ang  .................... 

"          "    Fjist  Iran,  Af-  IMiawalagiri.  Ilininlayu. 

"hani>lan     .  I'OKKl  (  iaiirixinkar,  or  Mt.  Kver- 
"        "  Wnt'nThlbet.16,000     est  ..............................  29,002 

"        "  Easfn  Thibet..ll,0001Chanialari,  Bhootau  ........  23,944 


In  the  smaller  axis  in  Kumpi-  als  .  the  height*  are  v 
ily  increasing  from  liorth-wect  to  south-caul.  Tho  Wcser 
Mountain,  "iilv  a\  enure  1500  feet;  the  Thuringian  I'orest, 
.1000;  the  highest  peak  in  the  Riesen^ebirge  rise*  to  .'.j;.l  ; 
The  eirminatint;  point  in  the  Tatra,  or  Jligh  Carjiatliian 
Mountains,  ha-  an  altitude-  of  SliSj  feet. 

In  the  smaller  Asiatic  axis  tho  Altai  Mountains,  which 
average  about  5000  feet,  culminate  in  the  llielueha.  I  l.»n» 
feet,  and  the  Sajait  Mountain.  .11,  l.'J  feet,  in  the  west,  and 
decrease  towards  tho  north  ea'. 

In  tho  New  World,  therefore,  the  highest  lands  are  piled 
up  in  the  south-wcsl  :  i:i  tho  Old  World,  in  the  south-east. 
In  Africa,  also,  tho  land-masses  increase  in  altitude  from 
west  to  east  and  from  north  to  south.  Tho  western  sys- 
tems, the  Kong  Mountains  and  tho  Atlas,  are  plateaus  of 
from  2000  to  3000  f 'ct  in  altitude,  with  mountain-chains  in 
the  latter  of  from  7000  to  11,000  feet.  Tho  volcanic  group 
of  the  Cameroons.  near  tho  Oulf  of  Guinea,  reaches  13,000 
feet.  The  eastern  swell  rises  to  plateaus  of  GOOO  to  8000 
feet  in  Abyssinia,  with  mountain-peaks  of  10,000  feet. 
Tho  course  of  tho  Nile  marks  a  long  slope  running  up  from 
tho  Mediterranean  to  tho  highlands  of  Abyssinia;  and  far 
beyond,  on  tho  same  lino,  under  the  equatorial  tun,  tho 
snowy  peaks  of  Kenia  and  Kilimandjaro  rise  to  20,000 
feet,  and  mark  tho  culminating  points  of  tho  whole  conti- 
nent, la  tho  southern  half  also  tho  two  border  swelU 
unite  into  tho  high  plateau  of  5000  feet  which  fills  tho 
brojvl  and  massive  point  of  tho  continent  in  tho  territory 
of  tho  Capo  Colony. 

In  Australia  tho  samo  tendency  is  observed ;  tho  lands 
rise  towards  the  south-east  corner,  and  culminate  thero  in 
the  Australian  Alps,  where  Mt.  Hotham  exceeds  7000  feet. 
Cth.  On  the  whole,  tho  reliefs  begin  with  tho  vast  low 
plains  around  tho  polar  circle,  and  go  on  increasing  from 
the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  towards  the  tropical  regions. 
The  highest  elevations,  however,  aro  not  found  at  tho  equa- 
tor, but  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  in  tho  Old  World, 
in  the  Himalayas,  28°  N.  lat. ;  and  north  of  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn  in  tho  New  World,  in  tho  Andes  of  Bolivia, 
16°  S.  lat.  The  effect  of  this  law  is  to  temper  tho  burning 
heat  of  the  tropical  regions,  and  givo  them  a  variety  of 
climate  which  seems  not  to  belong  to  these,  countries.  If 
this  order  were  reversed,  and  the  elevation  of  land  went  on 
increasing  towards  tho  north,  the  now  most  civilized  part  of 
the  globe  would  become  a  frozen  and  uninhabited  desert. 

7th.  The  distribution  of  low  plains,  plateaus,  and  moun- 
tains is  far  from  being  uniform.  Not  only  has  each  con- 
tinent a  different  share,  hut  also  one  or  the  other  form  of 
relief  so  predominates  as  to  give  it  a  special  character, 
which  has  tho  greatest  influence  upon  its  climate  and  func- 
tions, both  in  nature  and  in  man's  history.  The  large, 
fertile  basins  of  the  Mississippi  and  Amazon  are  the  most 
valuable  and  characteristic  parts  of  the  Ameiican  conti- 
nents;  they  are  the  continents  of  low  plains.  Africa  has 
no  low  plain  of  any  great  extent,  but  is  filled  with  vast 
table-lands  ;  it  is  the  continent  of  plateaus.  Europe  in  its 
western  and  most  important  half  is  but  a  network  of 
mountain -chains  without  high  plateaus,  and  is  the  conti- 
nent of  mountains.  Asia,  ns  the  common  root  of  all,  has 
all  the  forms  of  relief  on  the  grandest  scale  and  in  equal 
proportion  ;  the  most  extensive  plains  in  tho  north,  the 
largest  plateaus  in  its  centre,  the  highest  mountains  on  ill 
border,  with  the  greatest  variety  in  their  combination.  It 
is  the  master  continent,  tho  full  type  of  all  the  others. 

8th.  All  that  has  just  been  said  of  the  general  reliefs  of 
the  globe  is  summed  up  in  a  single  great  fact  which  can  be 
thus  expressed  : 

All  the  long,  gentle  slopes  descend  toward!  the  Atlantic 
and  its  prolongation,  the  Arctic  Ocean,  while  all  short  and 
rapid  slopes  are  directed  towards  the  Pacific  and  its  de- 
pendant, the  Indian  Ocean. 

formation  of  the  Relief. — These  general  laws  which  regu- 
late tho  inequalities  of  our  globe  seem  to  point  to  a  com- 
mon geological  cause,  which  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
gradual  cooling  of  our  planet.  We  may  conceive  that  ow- 
ing to  the  contraction  of  the  interior  the  hard  crust,  having 
become  too  large  for  its  contents,  shrunk  and  shriveled. 
Vast  portions  of  its  surface  subsided,  and  formed  tho 
oceans  where  the  waters  are  gathered  together.  Between 
these  sinking  areas  tho  other  portions  of  the  crust  were 
forced  up  in  large  swells,  wrinkled  into  folds,  or  broken 
into  high  mountain-ranges,  and  formed  between  the  Pacific 
and  the  Atlantic  the  American  continent!  on  one  side, 
Europe  and  Asia  on  the  other;  between  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Atlantic,  South  Africa;  between  the  seine  and  tho 
Pacific.  Australia.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact, 
pertinently  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Dana,  that  the  height  of 
the  border  mountains  and  plateaus  is  in  proportion  to  the 
width  of  the  oceans  which  bathe  their  feel.  The  Pacific, 
which  is  the  larger  ocean,  has  on  its  border  the  high  chains 
of  the  Andes  and  Sierra  Nevada,  and  tho  short  slopes; 
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while  the  Atlantic  has  the  Brazilian  and  the  Appalachian 
Mountains,  and  the  long  slopes;  and  a  similar  arrange- 
ment is  found  in  the  other  continents.  The  interior,  more 
remote  from  the  seat  of  the  upheaving  force,  remains  de- 
pressed. The  cause  of  the  typical  structure  of  'all  conti- 
nents above  described  therefore  becomes  evident.  Thus 
the  almost  infinite  variety  of  the  inequalities  of  the  earth's 
surface  is  actually  subject  to  a  general  law.  Here,  as  else- 
where, everything  has  been  made  with  order  and  measure, 
and  no  doubt  with  regard  to  a  final  aim,  which  it.  is  for 
science  to  discover  by  patient  and  intelligent  research. 

Island*. — The  innumerable  smaller  bodies  of  land  called 
islands  form  only  one-seventeenth  of  the  total  surface  of 
the  dry  land.  They  are  of  two  classes — the  Continental 
and  the  l\'layic  (or  oceanic)  islands. 

The  continental  islands  are  mere  fragments  of  the  conti- 
nental structures,  situated  by  the  side  of  them  or  not  far 
away,  as  the  British  Isles ;  or  in  lines  parallel  to  their 
coasts,  as  the  Japanese  and  Australian  islands  and  the  West 
Indies;  or  forming  a  continuation  into  the  ocean  of  their 
chains  of  mountains,  only  partially  submerged,  as  the  long 
line  of  the  Sunda  Islands.  They  have  the  same  kind  of 
rocks  and  of  mountain  forms,  the  same  variety  of  plants 
and  large  animals,  as  the  neighboring  coasts  of  the  conti- 
nents to  which  they  belong.  They  vary  in  size,  from  a 
mere  isolated  roek  to  such  large  bodies  as  the  British  Isles, 
the  Japanese  Islands,  Madagascar,  Sumatra,  and  the  most 
extensive  of  all  (if  we  exclude  Greenland),  Papua  and  Bor- 
neo, whose  area  exceeds  2,000,000  square  miles. 

The  pelagic  (or  oceanic)  islands  are  scattered,  far  away 
from  the  continents,  in  the  midst  of  the  oceans  to  which 
they  belong.  Their  size  is  always  small.  Though  some- 
times found  in  lines,  they  are  oftcner  arranged  in  groups. 
Navigators  distinguish  among  them  two  classes,  the  high 
and  the  low  islands,  which  are  found  actually  to  correspond 
to  two  natural  groups,  distinct  in  their  forms,  geological 
nature,  and  mode  of  growth.  The  high  islands  are  vol- 
canic cones  with  craters,  many  of  them  still  active.  The 
low  islands  are  all  of  a  coralline  nature,  and  are  the  tops 
of  submarine  coral  reefs. 

Volcanic  Islands. — It  is  a  remarkable  geological  fact  that 
the  rocks  which  make  up  the  body  of  the  continents,  such 
as  sandstones,  slate,  granite,  and  the  various  metamorphic 
rocks,  are  entirely  absent  in  the  oceanic  islands.  We  can- 
not therefore  expect  here  the  variety  of  mountain  forms, 
hills,  and  valleys  which  diversifies  the  surface  of  the  conti- 
nents. The  volcanic  islands  being  the  tops  of  volcanic  cones 
rising  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  the  more  or  less  cir- 
cular form  of  their  outlines,  their  elevation  and  rapid  slopes, 
and  their  moderate  size  are  easily  understood.  Some  hardly 
reach  the  surface,  their  crater  being  filled  by  the  water  of 
the  sea',  as  in  Barren  Island ;  others  rise  to  alpine  heights, 
as  the  peaks  of  Hawaii  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  reaching 
nearly  14,000  feet,  the  Pico  de  Teyde,  over  12,000  feet,  in 
the  Canary  Islands,  and  Tahiti,  over  7000.  Sometimes 
two  or  more  volcanoes  clustered  together  form  a  single 
island,  which  may  then  have  a  larger  size  and  more  irreg- 
ular outlines. 

Coral  Inlands  and  their  Formation. — The  coral  islands 
are  among  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  the  tropical 
seas.  (For  description,  see  CORAL  ISLANDS.) 

IX.  Water. — Water  is  the  second  great  geographical  ele- 
ment to  be  considered.  It  is  the  universal  solvent  which, 
by  disintegrating  and  rearranging  the  materials  of  the 
earth's  crust,  was  in  geological  times  the  principal  agent  in 
forming  what  is  now  the  solid  land.  It  is  equally  indis- 
pensable in  fertilizing  the  soil  and  carrying  on  the  process 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

The  common  'reservoir  of  water  is  the  sea,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  covers  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  By  slow  but  constant  evaporation  it  is  carried  into 
the  atmosphere  in  the  shape  of  invisible  vapors,  which, 
borne  by  the  winds  over  the  continents,  are  condensed  and 
fall  in  beneficent  rains.  A  portion  of  the  rain-water  evapo- 
rates again  in  the  atmosphere,  another  sinks  into  the 
ground,  through  which  it  percolates,  and  reappears  at  the 
surface  in  the  form  of  springs,  or  tills  the  quiet  sheets  of 
water  which  feed  the  Artesian  wells.  The  remainder  flows 
over  the  surface  in  rivulets  and  brooks,  which  unite,  and, 
receiving  new  accessions  at  every  step,  form  the  mighty 
rivers  which  carry  the  surplus  water  back  to  the  ocean  from 
whence  it  came. 

Thus  is  produced  the  vast  network  of  streams  which, 
like  the  arteries  of  the  human  system,  convey  the  life- 
giving  element  to  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

Surface  depressions  filled  by  streams  or  springs  form  the 
numerous  lakes  spread  over  the  continents. 

In  this  ceaseless  circulation  we  have  to  consider  the 
oceanic,  the  atmospheric,  and  the  inland  waters  (for  which 
see  OCEAN,  RIVER,  LAKE,  RAINS).  ARNOLD  GITYOT. 

Earth-closet,  a  form  of  close-stool,  designed  to  take 


the  place,  to  some  extent,  of  the  water-closet,  and  fre- 
quently made  portable  for  convenience.  It  is  well  known 
that  dry  soils  have  wonderful  disinfecting  powers,  owiiijj  tu 
their  property  of  absorbing  ammonia  and  other  gases.  It  is 
upon  this  absorbent  quality  that  the  usefulness  of  manures, 
when  applied  to  soil,  depends.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this 
absorption  in  the  construction  of  the  earth-closet.  The 
fasces  are  covered  by  a  small  quantity  of  thoroughly  dried 
soil  or  peat,  which  completely  absorbs  all  unpleasant  and 
injurious  vapors,  and  after  a  time  the  mass  becomes  per- 
fectly inodorous.  It  is  found  that  the  same  earth  may,  if 
necessary,  be  used  over  and  over  again,  and  that  finally, 
when  it  has  become  thoroughly  charged  with  exerementi- 
tious  principles,  it  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  concentrated 
fertilizing  material  known.  Considering  the  increasing 
value  of  commercial  manures,  and  the  serious  prevalence 
in  country  as  well  as  city,  and  in  winter  as  well  as  in  sum- 
mer, of  diseases  caused  by  defective  sewerage,  it  may  be 
readily  seen  that  the  earth-closet  question  may  become  one 
of  much  importance.  (See  WARINU,  "Earth-Closets  and 
Earth- Sewage.") 

Earth  Currents.     See  MAGNETISM,  TERRESTRIAL. 

Earth'enware,  a  general  term  for  all  wares  made  of 
earth,  and  afterwards  baked.  (See  POTTERY,  by  PROF.  C. 
F.  CHANDLER,  PH.  D.,  LL.D.) 

Earth  House,  or  Bird  House,  the  name  given  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland  to  a  building  under  ground  anciently 
used  as  a  place  of  retreat  for  the  people  in  time  of  war.  It 
consisted  generally  of  one  chamber  from  twenty  to  sixty 
feet  long,  from  four  to  ten  in  width,  and  from  four  to  seven 
in  height.  It  was  built  of  unhewn  stones,  and  entered  from 
the  top  by  an  opening  admitting  only  one  at  a  time.  They 
are  sometimes  called  Picts'  houses.  They  were  mostly 
built  on  hillsides  and  other  dry  places.  In  the  moor  of 
Clova,  in  Abcrdeenshire,  more  than  forty  of  these  houses 
are  found  near  together.  Bronze  swords,  earthen  vessel?, 
and  implements  of  various  kinds  have  been  found  in  them. 

Earth  Nut,  a  popular  name  given  to  the  tubers  or 
subterranean  steins  of  Ecveral  plants  —  viz.  the  linninm 
flexuoSKin,  an  umbelliferous  plant  which  grows  in  Europe; 
the  Cyperus  rotttndns,  a  native  of  Egypt;  and  the  Ara<-hi* 
hypogtra,  a  leguminous  plant  often  i-Ulwl  ;»<ni«f.  The 
tubers  of  the  Bunitim,  which  resemble  chestnuts,  and  are 
sometimes  called  earth  chestnuts,  are  extensively  used  for 
food. 

Earthquakes.  We  are  accustomed  to  consider  the 
ground  on  which  we  live  as  terra  finna,  a  solid  foundation 
for  our  heaviest  structures.  The  earthquakes  teach  us, 
however,  to  our  dismay,  that  it  is  by  no  means  absolutely  so. 

These  movements  of  the  earth's  crust  are  of  all  degrees 
of  intensity,  from  the  almost  imperceptible  vibration  to  the 
most  violent  convulsions,  which  change  the  face  of  the 
ground,  and  reduce  the  most  substantial  works  of  human 
handicraft  to  a  mass  of  ruins. 

The  appalling  nature  of  these  commotions,  and  the  phe- 
nomena attending  them,  were  fully  exhibited  in  the  re- 
markable and  oft-described  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  Portugal, 
on  the  morning  of  Nov.  1,  1755,  the  great  festival  of  All 
Saints.  The  churches  of  the  city  were  full  to  overflowing, 
when  at  forty  minutes  after  nine  a  rumbling  noise  was 
heard  like  distant  thunder,  which  gradually  increased  until 
it  resembled  the  sound  of  heavy  artillery.  A  faint  shock 
was  followed  by  a  more  terrific  one,  which  levelled  to  the 
ground  a  greater  part  of  the  city,  and  in  the  space  of  six 
minutes  30,000  persons  were  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the 
churches  and  other  edifices,  and  30,000  more  perished  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  catastrophe.  The  ground  seemed  to 
undulate  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains of  Arrabida  and  Estrella  were  seen  rocking  violently 
on  their  base,  and  broad  chasms  were  opened  in  the  earth 
and  shut  again.  More  than  3000  persons  had  taken  refuge 
on  a  broad  marble  quay  just  constructed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tagus,  when  the  sea,  which  had  before  retreated,  came  back 
with  fury  in  a  wave  forty  feet  high,  and  swallowed  up  that 
unfortunate  multitude,  of  which  not  one  was  ever  seen 
again  ;  then,  rushing  against  the  doomed  city,  continued  its 
work  of  devastation.  These  oscillations  of  the  sea  were 
repeated  several  times,  and  on  the  spot  occupied  by  that 
massive  structure  several  hundred  feet  of  water  were  found. 
Firi-s.  kindled  in  the  fallen  dwellings,  soon  spread  their 
flames  over  this  scene  of  desolation,  and  the  mass  of  burn- 
ing ruins  presented  at  night  the  spectacle  of  a  vast  confla- 
gration, which  finished  the  work  of  destruction.  After  this 
catastrophe  the  commotion  of  the  ground  continued  for 
several  weeks,  and  a  very  severe  shock  was  experienced  iu 
December. 

One  of  the  notable  features  of  the  earthquake  of  Lisbon 
is  the  great  extent  of  country  over  which  it  was  felt.  On 
land  it  was  not  confined  to  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  but 
shook  all  Western  Europe,  pervading  France,  Northern 
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Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  the  IJritish  Inles,  reaching  an 
far  aa  Scandinavia.     The  northern  coast  of  Africa  suffered 
i.-rahl y  ;    nearly   all  the  cities    in   Morocco  were  de- 
stroyed; the  earth  was  rent  asunder,  letting  out  streams  of    '. 
water.     The  ocean  was  hardly  less  disturbed.     An  KngHf-h 
shin,  the  Nancy,  when  100  miles  west  of  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
in  Portugal,  experienced  a  shock  from  below  HO  violent  that 
the  men  on  the  deck  were  thrown  over  a  foot  from  the  floor. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  ship  had  run  against  a  rock  and 
touched   bottom,   while  the  sounding-lead   indicated    deep 
water  nil  around,  proving  that  the  solid  floor  of  the  ocean 
had  been  shaken  and  the  commotion  transmitted  through 
the  water.     Huge  waves,  rinsed  by  these  oscillations  of  the 
earth's  crust  abovo  and  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  were 
hurled  on  the  shores  of  the  continents.     In  Cadiz  a  mon-  ; 
strous  wave  sixty  feet  high  was  seen  to  come  from  the  high  , 
sea  and  dash  against  the  city.    In  Tangier,  on  the  African   j 
coast,  the  sea  rose  and  fell  eighteen  times,  and  fifteen  times   ! 
in  Funchal  on  the  island  of  Madeira.     These  commotions 
of  the  sea  crossed  even  the  Atlantic.    In  some  of  the  Lesser 
Antilles  the  sea  rose  to  twenty  feet,  and  similar  waves  were 
observed  in  the  harbors  of  New  York  and  Boston. 

The  immediate  area  of  concussion,  including  the  portion 
nf  the  Atlantic  affected  by  it,  comprised  a  surface  as  large 
as  the,  continent  of  Europe.  If  we  add  the  extensive  area 
covered  by  the  earthquake  waves  which  brought  to  the 
American  shores  the  tidings  of  these  convulsions,  and  that  of 
the  American  coast  which  experienced  slight  shocks  during 
tin-  same  period,  the  surface  disturbed  by  the  earthquake 
of  Lisbon  amounts,  according  to  llumboldt,  to  four  times 
that  of  the  European  continent.  The  propagation  of  the 
movement  seems  to  have  been  such  that  Lisbon  was  the 
centre  of  a  system  of  undulations  or  earthquake  waves, 
decreasing  in  violence  with  their  distance  from  that  centre. 

Another  earthquake,  not  less  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
science  on  account  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  its 
phenomena  were  studied  and  recorded,  is  that  which  oc- 
curred in  Calabria  in  the  year  1783.  Like  that  of  Lisbon, 
it  was  a  central  earthquake,  but  its  area  did  not  much  ex- 
ceed 500  square  miles.  The  violence  of  the  convulsions, 
however,  and  the  variety  of  their  effects,  were  perhaps  still 
more  remarkable.  On  the  oth  of  Feb.,  1783,  the  first  shock 
threw  down,  in  two  minutes,  most  of  the  houses  of  the 
numerous  cities  and  villages  in  a  radius  of  fourteen  miles  \ 
around  the  city  of  Oppido,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  I 
centre  of  the  earthquake.  The  undulations  were  so  great 
that  tall  trees,  bent  to  the  earth,  were  seen  touching  the 
ground  with  their  tops  alternately  on  each  side  of  the 
wave.  The  surrounding  mountains  were  all  in  motion. 
Some  of  them  seemed  to  jump  up  and  down,  and  the 
shape  of  their  summits  was  permanently  changed.  Houses 
were  thrown  up  bodily,  as  by  the  power  of  an  exploding 
mine,  and  placed  on  higher  ground.  Deep  chasms  opened 
and  shut  again  ;  others  remained  gaping  ;  land-slides  ob- 
structed the  rivers,  the  courses  of  which  were  altered;  and 
the  surface  of  the  country  changed  its  aspect. 

Thrt'i-  Kindt  of  Motion*. — The  Italians  long  ago  distin- 
guished three  kinds  of  earthquake  motions.  The  first  is 
the  nndulat'try  or  wave-like  motion,  which  is  the  most  com- 
mon and  the  least  destructive.  The  waves  travel  cither  in 
one  direction,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  or  from  a  centre  in 
somewhat  concentric  lines. 

The  second  kind  of  motion  is  the  vertical,  acting  from 
beneath,  us  the  explosion  of  a  subterranean  mine.  When 
violent,  no  human  structure  can  resist  its  action.  This 
kind,  as  well  as  the  first,  was  repeatedly  exhibited  in  the 
earthquake  of  Calabria.  In  the  catastrophe  which  in  1797 
destroyed  the  city  of  Kiobainba  in  the  Andes  of  Quito,  says 
Jlumboldt,  many  corpses  of  the  inhabitants  were  thrown 
several  hundred  feet  high,  on  a  hill  beyond  the  brook 
Lican.  A  similar  occurrence  is  recorded  in  the  terrific 
earthquake  of  1808.  In  the  cemetery  of  Arica,  on  the 
coast  of  Peru,  a  largo  number  of  skeletons  were  disinterred 
and  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  earthquake 
of  the  18th  of  Sept.,  1S28,  in  Calcutta,  owed  its  destructive- 
ness  to  the  fact  that  the  main  shock  was  a  vertical  one. 
Another  one  in  Mureia,  Spain,  in  1S29,  destroyed  or  se- 
verely injured  more  than  3500  houses. 

The  third  kind  of  motion  is  what  is  termed  the  trAiW/m/ 
motion,  the  most  dangerous,  but  also  the  rarest  of  all.     It 
is  thought  to  bo  proved  by  facts  observed  in  the  earthquake 
of   Calabria,  such  as  the  twisted  position  of  the  several 
stones  composing  the  two  obelisks  placed  in  the  facade  of   I 
the  convent  of  St.  Hruim  in  tin-  small  town  of  Stefano  del  j 
liosco.     In  the  formidable  earthquake  of  Irtyil  in  Jamaica  ! 
the  surface  of  the  ground  was  so  agitated  find  broken  up  • 
that  some  fields  planted  in  different  crops  changed  places, 
and  were  found  as  if  twisted  into  each  other. 

The  normal  motion,  however,  is  the  wave-like,  and  it  is  \ 
possible  that  the  other  kinds  are  but  the  effect  of  various 
systems  of  waves  intersecting  each  other. 


The  propngntivn  of  these  undulations  takes  place  either 
in  a  linear  direction,  along  the  mountain-chains,  the  undu- 
lations being  then  at  a  right  angle  with  thetu,  as  in  moat 
of  the  earthquake*  of  the  Andes;  or  from  a  centre,  form- 
ing a  series  of  concentric  waves  diminishing  in  intensity 
and  gradually  dying  out.  as  in  the  earthquakes  of  Lisbon 
and  Calabriit.  The  first  are  linrar,  the  second  ••• 
earthquakes. 

I  .  !•„  itif  of  the  /Cttrthtfunkr  Wartt. — The  velocity  with 
which  the  earthquake  waves  move  is  variable,  according  to 
circumstances.  llumboldt  sterns  to  assume,  aa  an  average 
between  extreme  cases,  a  velocity  of  twenty-three  to  thirty- 
two  English  miles  in  a  minute,  and  this  estimate  docs  not 
seetn  far  from  the  truth. 

Duration  nf  EbHAgtM&M. — Though  slight  concussions  or 
single  vibrations  of  the  ground  often  occur  isolated,  the 
great  earthquakes  hardly  ever  consist  of  one  single  shock, 
but  of  a  series  of  successive  shocks,  some  of  which  arc  of 
exceptional  violence.  These  convulsions  of  the  ground 
may  be  repeated  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals  during  a 
period  of  several  daya  and  weeks,  or  even  of  several  months 
and  years,  before  the  earthquake  ia  at  an  end.  The  earth- 
quake of  Calabria  was  in  this  respect  also  remarkable.  A 
careful  and  intelligent  local  observer,  Dr.  Pignataro, 
counted  949  shocks  in  the  year  1783,  501  of  which  were 
of  the  first  magnitude;  and  151  in  1TS4,  of  which  90  were 
classified  by  him  as  of  the  first  degree  of  force.  Nearly 
four  years  elapsed  before  these  oscillations  ceased  entirely 
and  the  earth  came  again  to  a  state  of  complete  rest.  Dur- 
ing the  terrific  earthquake  of  Cumana  on  the  coaat  of  Ven- 
ezuela, which  began  on  the  21st  of  Oct.,  176A,  destroying 
the  city  in  a  few  minutes,  the  earth  continued  to  be  shaken 
almost  every  hour  during  fourteen  months,  and  it  was  only 
when  the  commotions  occurred  once  a  month  that  the  un- 
happy inhabitants  dared  to  begin  rebuilding  their  houses. 
After  the  earthquake  which  laid  the  beautiful  city  of  Mes- 
sina in  ruins,  the  ground  continued  to  be  convulsed  almost 
daily  for  ten  years,  which  caused  a  feeling  of  insecurity  of 
life  which  had  the  worst  effect  on  the  moral  condition  of 
the  inhabitants.  In  the  appalling  catastrophe  which  de- 
stroyed the  city  of  Lima  and  its  harbor,  Callao,  in  Peru,  in 
Oct.,  1746,  the  shocks  were  repeated  every  seven  or  eight 
minutes,  and  over  200  of  the  most  violent  kind  were 
counted  within  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  great  earth- 
quake of  Caraccas  on  the  26th  of  Mar.,  1812,  fifteen  shocks 
were  felt  on  the  first  day,  and  they  continued  numerous 
every  day  until  the  5th  of  April. 

The  general  character  of  earthquakes  seems  to  have  been 
the  *arno  in  all  times.  The  descriptions  of  the  most  ancient 
on  record  and  the  most  recent  offer  a  striking  coincidence. 
All  the  phenomena  above  described  have  been  repeated  in 
the  latest  of  the  great  earthquake*,  that  which  shook  the 
western  coast  of  South  America  and  the  mountain  region 
of  the  Andes  from  Chili  to  Ecuador,  on  a  line  of  over  1000 
miles,  in  Aug.,  1868.  The  flourishing  city  of  Arica  in  Peru, 
the  main  harbor  of  commerce  for  Bolivia,  was  obliterated 
in  a  few  moments.  The  beautiful  city  of  Arequipa,  in  the 
Andes  of  Peru,  was  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  its  50,000 
inhabitants  left  houseless,  and  soon  starving  in  the  midst 
of  its  ruins.  In  the  Andes  of  Ecuador  the  city  of  Cato- 
cacby  disappeared,  and  a  lake  covers  the  spot  where  it 
once  stood.  The  cities  of  Ibarra.  Ottavalla,  and  others 
were  swallowed  up,  and  not  one  of  their  10,000  inhabitants 
was  ever  seen  again.  Over  300,000  people  were  left  house- 
less, and  the  whole  number  of  victims  of  that  awful  catas- 
trophe is  yet  to  be  counted.  The  movements  of  the  sea 
were  not  less  striking.  In  Arica  the  sea  retreated  from 
the  shore,  carrying  with  it  five  ships  which  were  in  the 
harbor,  and  returning  in  a  high  and  furious  wave  dashed 
to  pieces  four  of  them,  and  carried  the  fifth,  the  I  .  S. 
steamer  Watcrec,  two  miles  inland.  Similar  motions  were 
observed  on  the  coast  of  Chili  and  of  Peru,  and  an  im- 
mense earthquake  wave  is  said  to  have  crossed  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  striking  in  its  course  the  Polynesian  Islands,  and 
reaching  the  Australian  shores. 

None  of  the  natural  phenomena  are  so  immediately  de- 
structive of  human  life  as  earthquakes,  as  the  recent  ex- 
amples just  quoted  suffice  to  show.  These  are  equalled, 
and  even  surpassed,  by  some  of  older  times.  In  the  earth- 
quake of  Sicily  in  1693  over  00,000  people  perished.  His- 
tory has  recorded  an  earthquake  in  the  year  19  after  Christ, 
at  the  time  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  which  destroyed 
120,000  lives.  Another  in  526,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Justin,  which  destroyed  a  number  of  large  cities  in  Syria. 
among  which  was  Antioch,  cost  the  lives  of  over  200,000 
human  beings.  Considering  the  greatness  of  the  danger, 
the  suddenness  of  action,  the  sense  of  perfect  helplessness 
and  insecurity  it  engenders,  and  all  the  appalling  circum- 
stances connected  with  an  earthquake,  no  one  can  wonder 
that  the  feeling  of  terror  which  it  inspires  is  one  which  in- 
with  every  new  experience. 
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The  number  of  earthquakes  is  much  greater  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed.  Carefully  prepared  catalogues  of  all  re- 
corded cases,  such  as  those  of  Perrey,  Kluge,  and  others, 
swell  their  number  to  several  thousands.  Indeed,  the  record 
of  the  last  century,  which,  owing  to  the  increased  attention 
bestowed  on  natural  events,  is  certainly  more  complete, 
shows  that  we  may  place  earthquakes  among  the  regular 
and  continuous  terrestrial  phenomena;  for  though  the  great 
catastrophes  may  be  rare,  a  week  scarcely  elapses  without 
a  commotion  of  the  ground  worthy  of  notice  taking  place 
somewhere  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

Connection  with  Volcanic  Eruptions. — The  immediate  con- 
nection of  earthquakes  with  volcanic  eruptions  is  evident 
in  many  instances,  but  these  are  of  a  special  kind.  On  the 
other  hand,  volcanic  eruptions  take  place  without  earth- 
quakes, as  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  ;  and  even  in  volcanic 
districts  the  most  extensive  earthquakes  bear  apparently  no 
relation  to  the  surrounding  volcanoes,  while  a  considerable 
number  of  severe  and  extensive  ones  occur  in  regions  far 
removed  from  any  active  volcano,  or  even  deprived  of  all 
volcanic  rocks.  Though  the  two  phenomena  may  have  a 
common  cause  or  condition,  they  cannot  be  confounded  in 
the  same  class. 

Connection  with  the  State  of  the  Atmosphere. — The  com- 
mon belief  is  that  earthquakes  are  accompanied  by  some 
extraordinary  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  such  as  a  very 
low  or  high  barometric  pressure,  profound  calm  or  high 
wind,  sultry  and  damp  weather,  a  prolonged  drought,  or 
peculiar  electrical  or  magnetic  disturbances ;  all  of  which 
nave  been  considered  as  warnings  of  the  coming  event.  But 
a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  cases  leaves  this  matter  at  present 
doubtful. 

Influence  of  the  Seasons  and  the  Hour  of  the  Dai/, — The 
dependence  of  earthquakes  upon  the  seasons  is  more  de- 
cided. Their  number  seems  to  bo  greater  about  the  time 
of  the  equinoxes,  especially  the  September  equinox,  than  at 
any  other.  In  the  Molucca  Islands  during  these  periods, 
which  are  marked  by  the  tempests  accompanying  the  change 
of  monsoon,  the  inhabitants  do  not  dare  to  remain  in  their 
houses,  but  spend  the  season  under  tents.  According  to  the 
records,  a  greater  number  of  earthquakes  occur  in  winter 
than  in  summer,  which  is  the  reverse  of  what  is  observed 
in  volcanic  eruptions.  They  Bcem  also  to  bo  more  frequent 
at  night  than  in  the  daytime. 

Astronomical  Influence*. — By  comparing  7000  observa- 
tions, Perrey  found  that  the  number  of  earthquakes  is  greater 
at  the  time  of  the  syzygies,  when  the  attractions  of  the  sun 
and  moon  are  combined  and  the  moon  is  nearest  to  the 
earth,  than  at  the  time  of  the  quadratures,  when  the  moon 
ia  more  distant;  and  also  that  the  shocks  are  more  fre- 
quent at  the  places  where  the  moon  is  in  the  meridian. 
Wolf  finds  a  coincidence  with  the  periodicity  of  the  sun's 

r';s,  the  years  in  which  the  spots  are  most  numerous  being 
those  in  which  the  earthquakes  more  frequently  occur. 
Distribution  of  Eurthqnakait. — The  law  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  earthquakes  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  is  of  para- 
mount importance  for  the  explanation  of  these  mysterious 
phenomena.     The  most  general  facts  in  this  respect  are  the 
following : 

1.  There  is  no  part  of  the  globe  absolutely  free  from 
earthquakes;  the  phenomenon  is  general. 

2.  There  are  circumscribed  regions  in  which  the  surface 
is  liable  to  be  shaken  simultaneously;  such  a  region  is  an 
earthquake  area. 

3.  A  very  significant  fact,  however,  ia  that  the  most  ex- 
tensive of  these  areas  of  concussion,  and  those  in  which  the 
earthquakes  are  the  most  numerous  and  violent,  are  situ- 
ated within  the  two  great  zones  of  broken  lands  described 
above — the  border  zone  around  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the 
central  zone   separating  the   northern  from   the  southern 
oontinents.  In  the  first  are  found  the  celebrated  earthquake 
areas  of  the  Andes,  that  of  the  western  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica, and  those  of  Kamtchatka,  Japan,  and  New  Zealand. 
In  the  second  we  meet  with  the  great  Mediterranean  area 
from  Spain  to  Syria,  with   Italy,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and 
North  Africa.     The  Arabian  and   Indian  areas  are  in  the 
same  zone;  and  the  two  regions  of  the  earth  most  convulsed 
by  these  terrific  shocks,  the  earthquake  areas  of  Central 
America  with  the  Antilles,  and  that  of  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago,  the  really  classic  soil  of  earthquakes,  are  situ- 
ated at  the  intersection  of  the  two  zones.     Outside  of  these 
two  zones  only  a  few  more  large  aretas  are  found  like  that 
of  which  Iceland  is  the  centre,  and  which  extends  to  Scot- 
land and  Scandinavia,  and  another  in  Central  Asia. 

The  analogy  of  this  distribution  with  that  of  volcanoes 
ia  evident,  but  the  domain  of  earthquakes,  as  remarked 
above,  extends  far  beyond  that  of  volcanoes.  Both  are  most 
intense  in  their  action  along  the  great  fractures  of  our 
planet,  but  it  would  be  rash  to  infer  from  this  fact  that  one 
is  the  cause  of  the  other;  they  only  require  similar  condi- 
tions for  their  manifestation. 


Theory  of  Earthquakes. — Many  explanations  of  the  phe- 
nomenon of  earthquakes  have  been  proposed,  but  science 
must  confess  its  inability  to  give,  at  present,  a  satisfactory 
one.  Earthquakes  are  obviously  due  to  various  causes. 
Those  preceding  or  accompanying  a  volcanic  eruption 
must  be,  no  doubt,  referred  to  the  action  of  the  volcano  ; 
but  the  extensive  earthquakes  disturbing  areas  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  miles,  and  those  which  take  place  outside 
of -volcanic  districts,  require  a  more  general  cause.  Per- 
haps this  may  bo  found,  which  is  also  the  opinion  of  Prof. 
Dana,  in  the  increasing  tension  produced  in  the  earth  strata 
by  the  steady  contraction  of  our  cooling  planet.  To  this 
cause  geology  refers  the  rising  of  mountain-chains  on  long 
fissures  in  the  hard  terrestrial  crust,  in  the  form  of  prisms 
with  inclined  planes,  or  of  a  succession  of  folds  with  largo 
internal  cavities.  The  settling  under  their  own  weight  of 
these  vast  structures,  and  the  lateral  tensions  thus  engen- 
dered, coming  from  time  to  time  to  a  paroxysm,  might  per- 
haps explain  these  crackings  of  the  ground  and  convulsions 
along  the  mountain-chains  and  in  the  broken  parts  of  the 
earth.  In  this  view  every  difference  of  pressure,  atmos- 
pheric or  astronomical,  from  lunar  and  solar  attraction,  may 
have  a  share  of  influence  in  the  phenomenon. 

As  to  the  influence  of  the  seasons,  the  time  of  the  day, 
of  electricity,  magnetism,  and  the  solar  spots,  they  show 
once  more,  if  finally  proved,  how  intimate  are  the  relations 
of  all  physical  agencies  with  each  other,  and  how  clos'o  an 
analysis  is  required  to  understand  so  complex  a  phenom- 
enon. ARNOLD  GUYOT. 

Earths,  in  chemistry,  a  term  applied  to  compounds  con- 
sisting each  of  a  metal  combined  with  oxygen.  The  eartha 
proper  arc  tho  dyad-oxides,  glucina,  thoria,  didymia,  lan- 
thana,  yttria,  and  erbia.  They  and  their  carbonates  are 
insoluble  in  water.  Alumina,  zirconia,  and  ccria  (tetrads) 
are  of  the  same  general  character,  and  are  properly  called 
earths.  Magnesia,  baryta,  lime,  and  strontia  are  called  al- 
kaline earths,  because  they  are  less  soluble  in  water  than 
true  alkalies,  though  they  exhibit  alkaline  reactions. 

Earth-shine,  a  reflection  of  tho  sun's  light  from  tho 
earth  to  the  moon,  and  back  to  the  earth  again.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  often  seen  when  tho  moon  is  very  old  or  very 
new,  the  outlines  of  the  full  moon  being  rendered  visible 
by  the  reflection. 

Earth/works,  a  military  term  applied  to  fortifications 
or  constructions,  whether  for  attack  or  defence,  in  which 
earth  is  the  principal  material  employed.  (See  FORTIFICA- 
TIONS, by  GAIT.  0.  II.  ERNST,  U.  S.  Army.) 

Earth' worm  ( Lnntbricns),  the  popular  name  of  a 
genus  of  Annelida  of  the  order  Terricolae.  The  species  are 
numerous,  and  they  are  found  wherever  the  soil  contains 
sufficient  moisture  to  sustain  their  life.  The  earthworm 
has  no  head  distinct  from  its  body.  It  is  composed  of  a 
succession  of  rings,  sometimes  amounting  to  120  in  num- 
ber; it  is  without  eyes  or  other  external  organs,  excepting 
that  on  each  ring  it  has  eight  short  bristles  pointing  back- 
ward, which  it  uses  in  locomotion  as  the  snake  uses  its 
scales.  The  mouth  consists  of  two  lips,  the  upper  one 
being  elongated;  it  has  no  teeth,  and  subsists  by  swallow- 
ing particles  of  earth,  which,  after  the  digestible  matter 
has  been  extracted,  ia  voided  often  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  small  intestine-shaped  masses  called  worm-casts. 
It  respires  through  pores  which  communicate  with  little 
aaos.  It  is  hermaphrodite,  but  mutual  fecundation  takes 
place.  The  eggs  often  contain  two  embryos.  The  earth- 
worm ia  covered  with  mucus,  which  enables  it  to  glide 
through  the  ground  without  retaining  a  particle  ot  the 
soil.  Large  specimens  attain  a  length  of  nearly  a  foot. 

Eart'mon,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Dodge  co.,  Ga.,  on 
the  Macon  and  Brunswick  R.  K,  (See  EASTMAN.) 

Ear  Trumpet,  an  instrument  for  the  relief  of  defec- 
tive hearing.  Ear  trumpets  are  of  a  great  variety  of  forma, 
but  they  all  depend  upon  the  same  principle — that  of  col- 
lecting and  condensing  the  sound  waves,  and  thereby  in- 
tensifying the  impression  made  upon  the  ear.  It  is  found 
in  practice  that  a  nice  adjustment  of  parts  is  not  necessary ; 
sound  being  readily  reflected  along  conical  tubes,  either 
straight  or  coiled,  with  great  facility.  Cases  of  compara- 
tively slight  deafness  are  aided  by  the  wearing  of  "  cornets," 
or  small  ear  trumpets  attached  by  a  spring  to  the  ear,  and 
concealed  by  the  hair  of  the  wearer. 

Ear  Wax*     See  CERUMEN. 

Ear' wig  [Ang.-Sax.  eor-wic<ja,  literally,  "ear-beetle;" 
Fr.  perce-oreitle;  Ger.  Oft-rtntrm],  (Forficularire),  a  family 
;  of  insects,  so  named  from  the  popular  delusion  that  they 
have  a  propensity  to  creep  into  the  ear.  They  form  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  Coleoptera  and  the  true  Orthop- 
tera.  They  have  a  narrow  body,  strong  and  horny  mandi- 
bles, long  antennae,  and  a  pair  of  forceps  at  tho  extremity 
of  the  abdomen. 
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Knsely,  a  township  of  Pickens  eo.,  8.  C.     Pop.  1089. 

KiiNument,  a  legal  term  denoting,  in  its  most  compre- 
hensive sense,  tlir  right  which  I  hi-  public  or  an  individual 
has  ill  the  lands  of  another,  nut  iBDOOditaBt  With  •  general 
property  in  the  latter.  It  in  in  tho  nature  of  a  charge  or 
burden  upnu  luiul.  It  is  called  a  <l"ini,»ini  riijfit,  while  the 
land  burdened  in  termed  the  xi'i-rifiit  <xtitt<.  KaM-ments 
may  be  mere  personal  rights,  when  they  ure  said  to  he  tn 
(/!--.«».  or  they  may  he  eon  ureter!  with  the  ownership  of  hind. 
The  latter  only  will  be  considered.  1.  They  are  incor- 
poreal. 2.  They  are  imposed  on  corporeal  properly.  X 
They  confer  no  right  to  the  substance  of  the  land.  4.  There 
niii^t  tin  two  distinct  estates — the  dominant,  to  which  the 
right,  belongs;  and  the  servieut,  upon  which  the  obligation 
rests.  They  :ire  aflirmative  or  negative.  Aflirmati\  e,  when 

the  owner  of  the  dominant  estate  may  do  some  act  on  the 
servient ;  and  negative,  when  the  owner  of  tho  servicnt 
estate  must  refrain  from  doing  some  act,  otherwise  lawful, 
on  his  land.  The  must  important  instances  are  the  right  of 
way  (the  right  of  the  owner  of  one  piece  of  land  to  pass 
over  tho  land  of  another),  of  water  (tin-  right  of  the  owner 
of  the  dominant  estate  to  receive  water  from  or  discharge 
it  across  the  scrvienl  estate),  of  support  of  the  soil  or  of 
the  buildings  of  the  dominant  estate  by  the  adjacent  soil 
or  buildings  of  the  servient  estate. 

Easements  exist  at  common  law,  and  may  be  created 
by  statute.  Common-law  casements  may  arise  in  various 
modes.  1.  By  nature.  This  is  a  brief  form  of  expression 
of  a  legal  rule,  that  the  owners  of  adjoining  parcels  of  land 
may  have  a  harden  imposed  upon  them  not  to  disturb  the 
natural  state  of  things.  Thus,  where  a  natural  stream  of 
water  flows  from  the  land  of  one  owner  through  the  land 
of  another,  the  former  cannot  divert  or  diminish  tho  quan- 
tity "f  water  which  would  otherwise  descend  to  the  propri- 
etor below,  nor  can  the  latter  prevent  the  stream  from  dis- 
charging its  water  across  his  land.  Each  has  an  easement 
"by  nature"  in  the  land  of  the  other.  2.  By  dedication. 
This  means  an  appropriation  of  land  by  its  owner  to  a 
public  use;  e.g.  as  a  street  or  park  or  public  landing-place. 
The  legal  title  to  the  land  dedicated  is  not  changed,  hut  the 
puMic  acquires  a  right  to  use  it  for  the  special  purpose  to 
which  it  is  dedicated.  These  easements  are  sustained  in 
hiw  (in  the  doctrine  of  estoppel,  although  there  is  no  spe- 
cific grantee.  No  particular  form  or  ceremony  is  necessary 
to  constitute  a  dedication.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  intention 
to  dedicate  appear,  either  by  positive  acts  of  the  owner  or 
long-continued  acquiescence,  and  the  publio  act  accord- 
ingly. 3.  By  actual  grant.  In  this  case  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  casement  are  determined  by  the  words  of  the 
instrument  creating  it,  which  must  be  sealed.  4.  By  im- 
plied grant.  An  easement  is  created  by  implied  grant 
when  it  is  necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of  that  which  is  ex- 
pressly granted  or  reserved.  Thus,  if  A  is  the  owner  of 
two  lots,  the  first  of  which  can  bo  approached  only  over 
the  second,  and  conveys  cither  to  B,  tho  owner  of  the  back 
lot  has  by  implication  a  right  of  way  across  the  front  lot. 
5.  By  prescription.  This  is  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  or 
privilege  for  so  long  a  time  as  to  raise  the  presumption  of 
a  grant.  The  length  of  time  necessary  to  raise  this  pre- 
sumption varies  in  different  States,  hut,  after  the  analogy 
of  the  statute  barring  disputed  claims  to  land,  it  is  usually 
twenty  years.  To  obtain  by  prescription  an  casement  in 
the  land  of  another  its  enjoyment  must  have  been  uninter- 
rupted for  the  required  number  of  years,  adverse  to  the 
owner  of  such  land,  and  exercised  under  a  claim  of  right. 
It  must  be  open,  so  that  the  owner  may  be  presumed  to 
know  of  it.  In  England  it  is  held  to  be  a  rule  of  the  com- 
mon law  that  the  right  to  light  may  be  obtained  by  pre- 
scription. This  is  called  the  doctrine  of  "ancient  lights." 
It  would  take  place  where  the  owner  of  one  lot  of  land  had 
windows  opening  on  the  vacant  lot  of  another  for  twenty 
years.  Ho  would  acquire  such  a  right,  that  buildings  could 
not  be  constructed  on  the  vacant  lot  so  as  to  shut  out  the 
light  from  his  windows.  But  in  the  U.  S.  this  rule  has  fre- 
quently been  repudiated  by  the  courts  as  inapplicable  to 
our  rapidly  growing  and  rapidly  changing  condition:  and 
in  a  number  of  States  an  easement  of  light  can  be  acquired 
only  by  express  or  implied  grant. 

basements  may  he  extinguished  by  a  release  given  by 
tho  owner  of  the  dominant  to  the  owner  of  the  servient 
estate,  or  by  abandonment.  The  failure  to  make  use  of  an 
casement  (technically  called  non-user)  for  twenty  years  is 
strong  evidence  of  abandonment  if  the  easement  was  ac- 
quired by  prescription,  although  the  presumption  may  he 
rebutted;  out  if  tin-  casement  were  acquired  by  actual 
grant,  no  length  of  mere  non-user  would  operate  as  an 
abandonment.  In  that  case  there  must  lie  acts  inconsistent 
with  the  existence  of  the  easement.  An  easement  may 
also  he  extinguished  by  a  union  of  the  two  estates  in  the 
same  person.  This  is  technically  called  "  merger." 

T.  W.  DWIGHT. 


East,  a  township  of  Monroe  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  K..D. 

East,  a  township  of  Carroll  co.,  O.     Pop.  -'.'7. 

East  Ab'ington,  n  post-village  and  the  principal  di- 
vision of  Abington  township,  IMy  niMuth  eo..  Mas-..  I'll  miles 
8.  by  E.  of  Boston,  on  the  Old  Colony  K.  K.  It  has  a 
savings  bank,  a  newspaper,  three  churehe*.  and  i*  well 

supplied  with  Ktorcs.       It    has  large    in: facfiircs  of  boots 

and    shoes.      Pop.   about   •l.:illll.      (See   new    town   of   KIM-K- 
I.\M>.  i  J.  S.  SMITH,  K 11.  "  Si  t  sii  Men." 

Eastaboga,  a  post-twp.  of  Talladcga  co.,  Ala.    P.  97.1. 

East    .VI  1)11  II >    ii    Hie    N.    part   of  Creent.n-h    village, 
Rensselaer  eo.,  N.  Y.      It  N  on  (lie  Hudson  Kivcr.  directly 
opposite  Albany,  with  which  it  is  connected  hy  bridg- 
ha-  extensive  freight -houses  and  machine  shop-. 

Eust  Al'len,  a  twp.  of  Northampton  co.,  Pa.   P.  1180. 

East  Alli'nnce,  a  poet-village  of  Smith  towni-hip. 
Mahoning  co.,  I).,  is  a  suburb  of  ALLIANCE  (which  sec). 

Enslaloc,  :i  post-twp.  of  Pickenn  CO.,  S.  C.      P.  10W. 

EastAm'well,  atwp.  of  Hunterdoneo.,  X..T.   P.  I  sic*. 

East  An'dover,  a  post-village  of  Andover  township, 
Merrimack  co.,  N.  II.,  '2't  miles  \.  W.  of  Concord,  on  the 
Northern  K.  K.  It  has  manufactures  of  hosiery,  lasts, 
lumber,  and  woollens. 

East  Ar'lington,  a  post-village  of  Arlington  township, 
Bcnnington  Co.,  \  t.  It  baa  manufactures  of  wooden  ware. 

Eastatoee,  a  twp.  of  Transylvania  co.,  N.  C.     P.  :r>  I . 

East  Auro'ra,  a  post-village  of  Aurora  township.  Erie 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Buffalo  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  R.  K..  17  miles  S.  E.  of  Buffalo.  It  has 
a  weekly  newspaper,  an  academy,  six  churches,  live  hotels, 
a  foundry,  numerous  stores  and  shops,  and  is  the  business 
centre  of  a  wealthy  funning  region.  The  above  descrip- 
tion includes  the  neighboring  village  of  Williuk.  East 
Aurora  was  once  the  residence  of  ex-President  Fillmore. 

C.  ('.  BowsKim.n,  En.  AND  Pnop.  ••  ERIK  n>.  ADVERTISER." 

East  Baton  Rouge,  a  parish  in  the  S.  E.  of  Louisi- 
ana. Area,  5110  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Amite, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Mississippi.  The  surface  i-  level ; 
the  soil  fertile.  Corn,  cotton,  sugar,  and  molasses  are  pro- 
duced. Pop.  17,816.'  Capital,  Baton  Rouge. 

East  Bay,  a  twp.  of  Grand  Traverse  co.,  Mich.  P.  466. 

East  Bear  River,  a  twp.  of  Yuba  eo.,  Cal.  Pop.  603. 

East  Bend,  a  twp.  of  Champaign  co.,  111.     Pop.  613. 

East  Bend,  a  post-township  of  Yadkin  co.,  N.  C. 
Has  an  academy.  Pop.  1353. 

East  llrlh  Iclicin,  a  post-township  of  Washington 
co.,  Pa.  Pop.  1621. 

East  Bir'mingham,  a  borough  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pa., 
on  the  Monongahela  River,  about  2  miles  8.  E.  of  Pitts- 
burg.  Has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  9488. 

East  Bloom'fietd,  a  post-twp.  and  village  of  Ontario 
oo.,  N.  Y.,  has  an  academy.  Pop.  2250 ;  of  village,  320. 

East'bonrne,  a  watering-place  of  Sussex.  England,  3 
miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Beachy  Head,  in  a  chasm  between  two  cliffs, 
has  a  martcllo  tower,  a  fort,  and  a  chalybeate  spring.  P.  5795. 

East  Boy'er,  a  township  of  Crawford  co.,  la.    P.  2:!1. 

East  H mil  lord,  a  twp.  of  Chester  co.,  Pa.     P.  1033. 

East  Hra'dy,  a  post-borough  of  Clarion  oo.,  Pa.,  ia 
situated  about  70  miles  N.  of  Pittsburg,  on  the  Alleghany 
River.  It  has  had  a  remarkably  rapid  growth,  having  at- 
tained its  present  population  (about  3000)  in  four  years. 
The  iron- works  of  the  Brady's  Bend  Iron  Company  are  lo- 
cated on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  give  employ- 
ment to  1500  persons.  East  Brady  is  but  7  miles  distant 
from  the  Butler  county  oil-regions,  and  to  this  place  much 
of  the  oil  produced  is  run  in  pipe-lines,  whence  it  is  shipped 
tn  IMttsburg  and  other  markets.  It  contains  the  usual 
number  of  schools,  churches,  business  houses,  etc.,  and  one 
weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  in  1870,  728. 

SAWI-KI.  Yoi  NG,  En.  AND  PROP,  or  "  INDEPENDENT." 

East  Bran'dywine,atwp.  of  Chester  co.,  Pa.  P.  1011. 

East  Briilc«'«  ater,  a  post-township  of  Plymouth  co., 
Mass.,  on  the  Did  Colony  and  Newport  R.  R.,  25  miles  S.  K. 
of  Boston.  It  has  valuable  water-power,  and  large  man- 
ufactures of  brick,  lumber,  cotton-gins,  iron,  chains,  nails, 
boots,  shoes,  and  other  goods.  There  are  five  ehurche-.  a 
savings  hank,  good  schools,  and  one  wecklv  newspaper. 
Pop.  3017.  Ei..  Of  -  NMVS." 

East  Brook,  a  twp.  of  Hancock  co..  Me.     Top.  l>7. 

Kast  Brook'field,  a  thriving  post-village  of  Brook- 
field  township,  Worcester  eo..  Mass. 

East  Bruns'wick,  a  township  of  Middlesex  eo..  N  .  .1. 
Its  inhabitants  are  extensively  engaged  in  fruit-culture  for 
the  New  York  market.  Pop."  2*61. 
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EAST  BRUNSWICK— EASTER. 


East  Brunswick,  nt wp.  of  Schuylkillco.,  Pa.  P.  1661 

East  Buffalo,  a  twp.  of  Union  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1011. 

East'burn  (JAMES  WALLIS)  was  born  in  London,  Eng- 
land, Sept.  26,  1797,  and  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in 
1816.  He  was  ordained  deacon  Oct.  20,  1818,  by  Bishop 
Hobart  in  Trinity  church,  New  York,  and  soon  after  became 
reetor  of  St.  George's.  Accomac,  Va.  He  wrote  an  admir- 
able Trinity  hymn,  besides  versions  of  some  of  the  Psalms. 
In  1817-18  he  and  his  friend  Robert  C.  Sands  produced  a 
poem  called  "  Yamoyden."  He  died  at  sea  Dec.  2,  1819. 

Eastburn  (MANTON),  D.  D.,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop,  a  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  England 
Feb.  9,  1801.  He  came  to  New  York,  graduated  at  Co- 
lumbia College  in  1816,  was  ordained  in  1822,  became  rector 
of  the  church  of  the  Ascension  in  New  York  in  1827,  and 
bishop  of  Mass,  in  1843.  He  published  lectures  and  ad- 
dresses, "  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians " 
(1833),  and  other  works.  Died  Sept.  12,  1872. 

East  Cain,  a  township  of  Chester  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  1309. 

East  Canaan,  a  post-village  of  Grafton  co.,  N.  H.,  on 
the  Northern  R.  R.,  52  miles  N.  of  Concord.  It  has  five 
churches,  one  newspaper,  two  steam-mills,  and  numerous 
stores  and  shops.  Principal  business,  farming  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  lumber.  C.  0.  BARNEY,  ED.  "  REPORTER." 

East  Chatham,  a  post-village  of  Chatham  township, 
Columbia  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  R.  R.,  29 
miles  S.  E.  from  Albany,  has  a  number  of  manufactories. 

East  Chester,  a  post-township  of  Westehester  co., 
N.  Y.  It  contains  Mt.  Vernon  and  numerous  other  sub- 
urban villages  near  New  York  City.  Pop.  7491. 

East  Chester,  a  twp.  of  Chester  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  732. 

East  Chi'na,  a  twp.  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  297. 

East  Cleveland,  a  p.-twp.  of  Cuyahoga co.,  0.  P.  5050. 

East  Cocal'ico,  a  twp.  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.  P.  1992. 

East  Conemaugh,  borough,  Cambria  co.,  Pa.  P.  381. 

East  Cov'entry,  a  p. -twp.  of  Chester  co.,  Pa.  P.  1318. 

East  Deer,  a  township  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pa.  P.  1390. 

East  Don'egal,  a  twp.  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.  P.  3254. 

East  Dorset,  a  post-village  of  Dorset  township,  Ben- 
nington  co.,  Vt.,  on  the  Harlem  Extension  R.  R.,  25  miles 
S.  of  Rutland.  It  has  marble-quarries  of  great  value. 

East  Douglas,  a  post-village  of  Douglas  township, 
Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Boston  Hartford  and  Erie 
H.  R.,  16  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Worcester  and  46  miles  S.  W. 
of  Boston.  The  extensive  works  of  the  Douglas  Axe  Co. 
are  here.  Pop.  about  1500.  SPENCER  BROTHERS, 

PUBS.  OF  THE  "WORCESTER  SOUTH  COMPENDIUM." 

East  Earl,  a  township  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  2310. 

East  Eden,  Me.     See  EDEN. 

East  Elma,  a  post-village  of  Elma  township,  Erie  co., 
N.  Y.  Pop.  112. 

Eas'ter  [Ger.  Oiler;  Gr.  iriaxa;  Lat.  pan'cha;  Fr. 
pdgties;  etymology  doubtful],  the  principal  festival  of 
the  Christian  year,  observed  in  commemoration  of  the 
resurrection  of  our  blessed  Lord.  The  returns  of  this 
anniversary  were  originally  regulated,  and  in  imitation 
of  this  early  usage  have  always  continued  to  be,  by  the 
calendar  of  Judea,  in  which  the  months  were  conterminous 
with  the  revolutions  of  the  moon.  A  mean  lunation  being, 
roughly,  twenty-nine  and  a  half  days  long,  twelve  lunar 
months,  or  a  lunar  year,  fall  short  of  a  solar  year  by  about 
eleven  days.  The  beginning  of  the  Jewish  year  therefore 
goes  backward  on  the  natural  year  eleven  days  annually, 
requiring  an  intercalary  month  to  be  introduced  in  the  third 
year,  and  again  in  the  sixth,  ninth,  eleventh,  fourteenth, 
and  so  on.  Any  anniversary  regulated  by  .such  a  calendar 
as  this  is  consequently  movable  in  reference  to  a  calendar 
regulated  by  the  sun.  The  Resurrection  took  place  just  after 
the  Jewish  feast  of  the  Passover,  which  was  held  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  Nisan,  the  first  month  of  the  year — that 
is  to  say,  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon,  or  not  far  from 
the  time  of  full  moon.  The  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  and 
after  them  those  of  the  Asiatic  churches  generally,  were 
accustomed  to  hold  the  feast  of  Easter  on  this  same  day 
or  simultaneously  with  the  Jewish  Passover.  This  usage 
was  unacceptable  to  the  Gentile  churches  in  Italy  and  the 
West  generally,  which  preferred  to  celebrate  Easter  on  the 
Sunday  following  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon;  and 
the  difference  of  practice  in  this  particular  led  to  grave 
dissensions  between  the  East  and  West,  which  were  at 
length  pacified  by  the  agreement  reached  in  the  Council  of 
Nicaea  (A.  D.  325),  to  make  the  Western  usage  universal. 
Since  this  early  period  Easter  has  always  been  observed 
throughout  the  world  on  the  Sunday  following  the  four- 
teenth of  that  lunation  of  which  this  fourteenth  day  falls 
on  the  21st  of  March  or  next  later.  In  order  to  find  the 


1  time  of  Easter  for  any  given  year,  it  would  seem  that  we 
should  calculate  the  exact  time  of  the  new  moon  in  that 

]  year  for  March,  and  try  whether  the  fourteenth  day  of  that 
moon  (the  day  of  new  moon  itself  being  counted  tho_/ir*f) 
would  fall  not  earlier  than  the  21st;  in  which  case  the  Sun- 

i  day  following  this  fourteenth  day  might  be  presumed  to  be 
Easter.  But  should  this  fourteenth  day  fall  earlier  than 
the  21st  of  March,  we  should  conclude  that  the  new  moon 
of  April  must  be  taken.  The  ecclesiastical  calendar,  how- 
ever, is  only  nominally  dependent  on  the  moon  in  the 
heavens,  the  true  moon  and  the  calendar  moon  sometimes 
differing  in  their  age  more  than  two  days.  The  practical 
reason  for  this  is,  that  if  the  astronomical  time  of  new 
moon  is  taken,  this  time  will  not  be  the  same  in  the  local 
times  of  different  longitudes;  so  that  a  meridian  may 
always  be  assigned  such  that  the  same  new  moon  may 

;  fall  on  different  calendar  days  on  different  sides  of  it.  And 
if  the  calculation  is  very  nicely  made,  when  new  moon 
happens  exactly  at  midnight  of  Saturday  or  Sunday  in  the 
middle  of  a  large  city  like  London,  the  east  and  west 
halves  of  the  city  may  have  their  Easter  upon  two  very 
different  days.  The  ecclesiastical  moon  is  therefore  an 
ideal  or  artificial  moon  ;  and  in  determining  the  beginning 
and  end  of  each  lunation  no  account  is  taken  of  any  differ- 
ences smaller  than  a  day.  In  order  to  divest  the  ecclesias- 
tical calendar  as  much  as  possible  of  complexity,  advantage 
is  taken  of  the  fact  discovered  by  Meton,  an  Athenian  as- 
tronomer in  the  fifth  century  before  our  era,  that  in  a  period 
of  nineteen  solar  years  the  sun  and  the  moon  return  almost 
exactly  to  the  same  relative  positions  which  they  occupied  at 
the  beginning  of  this  period,  the  difference  amounting  to 
little  more  than  the  space  the  moon  would  move  over  in 
two  hours.  The  calendar  therefore  assumes  that  the  moons 
determining  Easter  will  recur  in  the  same  order  every  nine- 
teen years  throughout  an  entire  century,  and  sometimes 
throughout  two  or  three  centuries.  The  Eastcrs  them- 
selves do  not  therefore  necessarily  recur  on  the  same  days 
of  the  month  of  March  or  April  in  each  of  these  successive 
series  of  nineteen  years,  but  would  do  so  if  the  same  days 
of  the  week  always  corresponded  to  the  same  days  of  the 
month.  This,  however,  is  not  usually  the  case ;  and  as 
Easter  must  be  Sunday,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  fix 
definitely  the  date  of  Easter  in  any  given  year,  to  know 
both  the  place  of  the  year  in  the  series  of  nineteen  (or  in 
the  Metonic  cycle)  and  also  the  day  of  the  week  on  which 
the  year  began,  or  (what  is  practically  the  same  thing)  the 
dominical  letter  for  the  year.  Various  methods  have  been 
given  for  finding  Easter,  but  all  of  them  commence,  ex- 
pressly or  implicitly,  with  the  determination  of  these  two 
elements.  The  rules  given  by  Prof,  de  Morgan  in  the 
"Companion  to  the  British  Almanac"  for  1845  occupy 
about  a  page.  The  formula!  of  Delambre,  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  "  History  of  Modern  Astronomy,"  and  those 
of  Gauss,  given  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Theoretical  and 
Practical  Astronomy  "  of  the  same  writer,  though  concise 
as  mathematical  expressions,  involve  much  laborious  com- 
putation in  their  practical  application.  The  following  rules, 
however,  originally  devised  by  the  writer  of  the  present 
article,  are  very  simple  and  easy.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
first,  that  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  Easter  moon,  being 
approximately  the  time  of  full  moon,  is  called  the  pu*<juil 
full  mnim.  The  number  of  the  year  in  the  lunar  cycle  is 
also  called  the  Golden  Number.  (See  GOLDEN  NUMBER.) 
Then,  supposing  that  we  know  the  golden  number  and  the 
dominical  letter,  we  find,  for  the  present  century,  the  pas- 
chal full  moon  as  follows  : 

If  the  golden  number  is  odd :  To  four  times  the  golden 
number  add  ten  ;  and 

If  the  golden  number  is  eroi :  To  four  times  the  golden 
number  add  lictnty-firc. 

The  result,  in  either  case,  if  greater  than  twenty  and  less 
than  fifty,  is  the  date  of  paschal  full  moon,  considered  at  a 
dm/  of  March  (that  is  to  say,  if  it  happens  to  be,  say,  thirty- 
three,  it  is  the  thirty-third  of  March  =  the  second  of  April, 
and  so  on).  If  not  greater  than  twenty  and  less  than 
fifty,  add  thirty,  or  subtract  thirty,  or  twice  thirty,  if  ne- 
cessary to  make  it  so,  and  the  result  is  once  more  paschal 
full  moon. 

Then,  to  find  Easter :  To  the  constant  number  eir/hteen 
add  the  numerical  value  of  the  dominical  letter  (t.  e.  A  =  1 ; 
B  =  2;  C  =  3,  etc.),  and  the  sum,  if  greater  than  the  value 
of  paschal  full  moon  just  found,  is  the  date  of  Easter;  but 
if  not,  add  sernt,  or  ttrice  seven,  or  three  times  seven,  and  so 
on  till  a  total  is  obtained  which  exceeds  that  value  ;  and  this 
total  is  the  date  of  Easter  considered  as  a  day  of  March. 

To  find  the  golden  number  and  the  dominical  letter:  In 
either  case  first  separate  the  hundreds  in  the  number  cx- 

:  pressing  the  given  year  of  our  Lord  from  the  years  less 

!  than  a  hundred,  and  treat  the  parts  independently  of  each 

j  other.  First,  for  the  dominical  letter:  If  the  hundreds  be 
divided  by  four,  the  remainder  from  the  division  will  have 
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on.  nr  other  of  tlif  following  values — viz.,  0,  1,  2,  .1.  And 
tho  doiiiiiiinil  letters  belonging  to  the  hundreds  which  give 
tin-".-  i  rmam'lrrs  re-pi-etively  will  be  A,  (',  K,  U  =  1,  3,  5,  7. 
These,  lor  convenience,  call  eentnriali.  Then  for  the  yean 
take  half  the-  largest,  number  divisible  by  /our — i.  e.  half 
(In;  number  of  the  latest  leap-year — increase  tliis  by  »•  >  •  n. 
an, I  subtract  the  excess  of  fours  (i.  e.  the  remaimlcr  left  in 
the  previous  <\\\  isi»n  by  four).  To  this  result  add  tho  cen- 
turial,  and  the  excess  of  sevens  in  the  sum  will  bo  the 
value  of  the  dominical  letter:  it  being  observed  that  if 
there  is  no  excess  tho  dominical  letter  has  tho  value  of 
seven  itself,  or  is  (!.  heap  years  have  two  dominical  let- 
ters— one  for  January  and  February;  tho  other,  which  is 
less  than  tho  former  by  a  unit,  for  the  remainder  of  tho 
year.  This  la.it,  which  only  is  used  in  finding  Easter,  is 
that  given  by  tho  rule. 

To  find  the  dominical  letter  for  Old  S'/ylf  tho  process  is 
thr  s:une  evrpt  a>  to  thr  '-rnturial.  The  ccnturiul  for  old 
style  is  found  by  adding  tin-"  to  the  number  of  hundred*, 
and  suppressing  »rmi«.  Thus,  if  tho  hundreds  beji/tmi, 
we  have  15+3=  18.  And  18  with  seven  dropped  as  often 
as  possible,  leaves  4,  which  is  the  old  style  ccnturial.  If 
there  is  »<•  excess  of  sevens,  the  ccnturial  is  seven  itself. 

Si in II y,  for  the  golden  number:  Add  a  unit  to  tho  num- 
ber expressive  of  the  given  year;  then  divide  the  years  by 
tin  nil/,  and  add  the  quotient  to  the  remainder.  Next  divide 
tin  i  i  ntiirics  by /our,  and  add  the  quotient  to  fire  time*  tho 
remainder.  Finally,  add  the  two  results,  and  tho  sum,  if 
ninrteen  or  less,  is  the  golden  number.  If  it  exceeds  nine- 
t<-i-n,  drop  nineteen,  or,  if  necessary,  twice  nineteen,  and 
tho  number  left,  being  not  greater  than  nineteen,  will  be 
the  golden  number. 

Take,  as  an  example,  the  year  187,"!.  For  the  dominical 
letter:  18  +  4  gives  2  remainder,  and  tho  cenlitrialAs  ac- 
cordingly 5.  The  number  of  tho  largest  leap-year  in  73  is 
72,  and  the  half  of  this  is  30.  Then  36  +  7  =  43,  and  43 
—  1  —  42.  Finally,  4'2  +  5,  with  the  sevens  suppressed,  10 
evidently  :"'  !•!.  which  is  the  dominical  letter  of  1873. 

For  the  golden  number:  1X73  +  1  =  1874.  Then,  74 -i- 20 
=  3.  with  14  remainder,  and  14  +  3=17.  Also,  18  +  4=  4, 
with  2  remainder,  and  2X5  +  4  =  14.  Then,  17  +  14  =  31, 
and  31  —  19  —  12,  the  golden  number  for  1873. 

For  Easter  in  1873:  12X4  +  25  =  73.  Then  73  —  30  — 
43,  or  paschal  full  moon  is  the  i:M  day  of  March.  To  18 
add  5,  the  value  of  the  dominical  letter,  and  the  result,  23, 
is  smaller  than  the  date  of  paschal  fall  moon.  But  23  +  7 
+  7  (-7  =  44,  which  is  greater  than  that  date  (43),  and 
Easter  is  tho  44th  day  of  March,  or  the  13th  day  of  April. 

There  is  one  case  not  provided  for  in  tho  foregoing.  If 
in  finding  pa.sehal  full  moon  we  obtain  a  result  which  is 
tj-ncthj  tii'i'iit'/  or  i.rm-ihf  fifty,  adding  or  subtracting  thirty 
will  not  bring  it  between  those  limits.  In  this  case  paschal 
full  moon  must  be  taken  at  4'J.  There  is  also  an  irregu- 
larity arbitrarily  introduced  by  the  mathematicians  of 
1'opc  (Jregory  XIII.,  by  whom  tho  calendar  was  regulated, 
which  is  this :  Should  the  rules  above  laid  down  give 
furiy-ninr  directly  as  the  date  of  paschal  full  moon,  thit 
m»Ht  lif  rcdttrrdt"  forty -eight  in  case  the  golden  number  i«  12 
or  upward;  not  otherwise. 

For  centuries  earlier  or  later  than  the  present,  the  rules 
are  the  same,  except  that  the  numerical  terms  fpn  and 
tiaeuty-Jiee  used  in  finding  paschal  full  moon  are  liable  to 
variation  {but  do  not  always  vary)  in  passing  from  century 
to  century.  The  second  of  these  terms  always  exceeds  tho 
first  by  fifteen.  Tho  first  may  be  found  for  any  century  up 
to  the  forty-second  by  the  following  rule:  From  the  num- 
ber of  the  centuries  take  its  fourth  part  and  its  third  part 
(disregarding  fractions  in  both  cases),  and  increase  the  re- 
sult by  tiro.  Thus,  for  tho  twentieth  century  we  have  20  — 
5  —  6  +  2  =  11.  Hence,  these  numerical  terms  for  tho  next 
century  will  be  11  and  26.  In  »t>l  *t>il<-  dates  those  numer- 
ical terms  are  invariable,  and  are  always  (/>•,>  for  odd  golden 
numbers  and  nerentcen  for  even.  For  more  complete  infor- 
mation on  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  essay 
above  mentioned.  The  author  of  this  article  has  also 
designed  an  instrumental  contrivance  for  finding  Ka-iter 
by  inspection,  for  any  year  from  the  beginning  of  tho 
Christian  era  down  to  the  end  of  hundredth  century,  in 
olil  style  or  new.  This  is  constructed  of  card-board,  ami 
a  facsimile  of  it,  re.iuceil  in  size,  is  given  below.  In  the 
cent  re  is  a  rotary  disk,  on  the  lower  border  or  limb  of  which 
are  inscribed  the  numbers  below  100  which  consist  of  even 
'"vii/iW,  and  also  the  zero.  These  are  called  rit/'tintalt. 
On  the  upper  limb  appear  all  the  numbers  less  than  twenty, 
called  retiilu'il*.  the  leap-year  numbers  being  written  twiee. 
Around  tliis  disk  is  a  fixed  ring,  bearing  the  dominical  let- 
•  biivo  anil  the  eenturial  numbers  below — the  new  style 
centurials  beini;  on  th'1  1>  t't,  and  the  old  style  centurials  on 
tho  right.  The  centurial  numbers  hero  employed  are 
simply  the  remainders  left  in  dividing  the  hundreds  by  4  I 
for  new  style  and  by  7  for  old  style.  To  use  this  for  find-  I 


ing  the  dominical  letter,  turn  tho  disk  till  the  proper  vigesi- 
mal of  the  given  year  stands  opposite  the  proper  i-i-nlurial ; 
then  opposite  tho  proper  residual  will  be  found  the  do- 
minical letter  (or  letters)  of  the  year.  ID  case  of  leap- 
years  there  will  be  found  two  sueh  letters,  of  whieh  the 
lesser  or  right-hand  one  is  the  Easter  dominical  letter. 

Around  the  fixed  ring  here  described  is  a  rotary  ring 
bearing  Hie  numbers  from  1  to  IK  (the  golden  number*), 
twice  repeated,  and  at  the  left  of  these  the  vigesimal*,  ar- 
langcd  in  regular  order.  Outside  of  this  rotary  ring  ia  a 
second  fixed  ring,  which  bears  on  tho  left  tho  numbers  0  to 
19,  arranged  en  (rhclun,  so  as  to  allow  tho  natural  sequence 
to  be  observed.  These  arc  called  the  ceuturials  of  the  lunar 
.  and  are  simply  what  remains  after  suppressing  tho 
nitfticnt  out  of  tho  hundreds  in  the  given  year  of  our 
Lord.  Thus,  in  the  year  4173  there  are  forty-line  hun- 
dreds, from  which,  if  we  suppress  19X2—38,  there  will 
remain  3,  which  is  tho  eenturial  for  the  forty-second  •  n 
tnry.  On  tho  right  the  same  fixed  ring  bears  the  residuals, 
or  excesses  of  twenties  in  tho  years  of  tho  incomplete  cen- 
tury, in  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  duplicate  the  leap-year 
numbers.  When  the  movable  ring  is  turned  so  that  tbo 
proper  vigesimal  stands  opposite  the  proper  centurial,  the 
golden  number  for  tho  year  will  be  found  opposite  the 
proper  residual. 

On  this  same  fixed  ring,  outside  of  the  numbers  already 
mentioned,  is  an  annular  row  of  figures  distributed  without 
any  obvious  order,  which  embraces  all  the  possible  goMt-n 
numbers  from  1  to  19,  each  entered  twice.  Of  these,  all  up 
to  11  are  printed  in  full  face;  all  from  12  to  19  inclusive  in 
outline.  Their  use  will  presently  appear. 

Around  this  second  fixed  ring  is  a  second  rotary  ring,  on 
which  are  inscribed  all  the  days  of  March  and  April  on 
which  paschal  full  moon  or  Easter  can  fall ;  together  with 
tho  calendar  letters  belonging  to  them  severally.  From  the 
17th  to  tho  25th  of  April  the  day  numbers  and  letters  arc 

entered  twice,  tho  second  or  inner  series  being  advan 1 

beyond  tho  outer  by  a  single  place.  This  same  rotary  ring 
also  bears  an  arrow,  which  is  designed  to  bo  used  as  an  in- 
dex. Finally,  surrounding  this  rotary  ring  there  is  another 
fixed  ring,  in  the  several  divisions  of  which  are  written  tho 
centuries  from  15  up  to  100,  none  below  15  being  necessary, 
as  the  new  style,  or  Gregorian  reckoning,  began  in  1582. 
Tho  use  of  the  last-mentioned  rotary  ring  is  to  find,  first, 
the  date  of  paschal  full  moon,  and  subsequently,  by  conse- 
quence, the  date  of  Easter.  In  employing  it,  the  ring  ia 
turned  until  tho  arrow  points  to  the  golden  number  for  the 
year,  when  tho  date  of  paschal  full  moon  will  be  found  op- 
posite tho  proper  centurial  number  in  tbo  outer  fixed  ring. 
Then,  looking  along  the  series  of  letters  to  the  right  of  tho 
date  of  the  paschal  moon,  Easter  will  be  found  immediately 
over  the  next  succeeding  dominical  letter  for  the  year.  If 
the  time  of  Eaater  for  years  before  1582  is  aought,  the 
paschal  moon  will  be  found,  not  opposite  the  century,  but 
opposite  the  words  "  Old  Style  "  written  in  one  of  the  coin- 
partmenta  into  which  the  outer  fixed  ring  is  divided,  and 
Easter  will  be  opposite  the  proper  dominical  letter  next 
following,  as  before. 

As  it  is  arbitrarily  ruled  that  the  paschal  full  moon  shall 
never  fall  later  than  April  18lh,  and  as  a  consistent  method 
of  computation  or  of  instrumental  determination  would 
make  it  sometimes  fall  on  the  19th,  the  double  series  of 
days  and  letters  is  introduced  at  the  end  of  April  in  the 
outer  revolving  ring  to  meet  this  case.  When,  therefore, 
in  the  use  of  the  instrument,  paschal  full  moon  would  seem 
to  fall  on  tho  19th  of  April  by  the  series  of  outer,  full-faced 
figures,  wo  must  pass  to  the  inner  series  of  figures  printed 
in  outline,  which  will  give  paschal  full  moon  on  the  18th. 
Also,  if  the  outer  series  of  full-faced  figures  should  at  any 
time  directly  give  paschal  full  moon  on  the  18th,  we  must 
pass  to  the  inner  series  again,  and  make  paschal  full  moon 
the  17th,  provided  the  arrow  Ktandi  oppoiitr  it  tjulden  num- 
ber printed  in  outline,  but  not  otherwise.  When  the  light- 
faced  numbers  are  thus  used  instead  of  the  full-faced  for 
tho  paschal  moon,  the  light-faced  letters  must  of  course  also 
be  used  in  finding  Easter. 

The  table  in  the  figure  is  adjusted  for  the  Easter  of  1873. 
In  73  the  vigesimal  is  60  and  the  residual  ia  13.  For  18 
(centuries)  the  centurial  is  2,  and  the  Easter  sought  belong* 
to  new  style.  It  is  seen  that,  60  being  opposite  2,  tho  resi- 
dual, 13.  is  opposite  F. ;  whieh  is  the  dominical  letter  of 
I*?::.  In  the  first  rotary  ring  the  same  vigesimal,  60,  is 
opposite  the  golden  number  centurial,  which  is  18;  and 
under  the  residual  13  we  have  12,  the  golden  number  for 
]S7:',.  Kriii^intx,  finally,  tho  arrow  of  the  outer  rotary  ring 
opposite  to  the  golden  number,  12,  we  find  under  18  in  the 
outer  row  of  centuries,  tho  12th  of  April,  which  is  the  date 
of  paschal  full  moon  for  1873;  and  opposite  E.  the  domini- 
cal letter  of  the  year  next  following  the  date  of  the  paschal 
full  moon  thus  found,  wo  have  April  13th  for  the  date  of 
Easter. 
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KASTER  ISLAND— EASTERN  QUESTION. 


This  little  instrument  is  useful  in  the  solution  of  many 
questions  connected  with  chronology  and  the  calendar,  be- 
sides that  for  which  it  was  expressly  constructed.  Any 


person  possessed  of  a  little  mechanical  skill  can  construct 
a  working  instrument  of  this  kind  for  himself,  by  copying 
this  diagram  on  a  scale  about  one-fourth  larger. 


The  Churchman's  Companion  to  the  Calendar. 

BY    PRESIDENT    BARNARD. 


The  principal  festivals  and  fasts  of  the  Church  dependent 
for  the  time  of  their  celebration  upon  Easter  are  Septua- 
gesima  Sunday,  nine  weeks  before  Easter;  Ash  AVednes- 
day,  which  is  the  Wednesday  of  the  seventh  week  before 
Easter;  Good  Friday,  which  is  the  Friday  next  before 
Easter ;  Ascension  Day,  which  is  the  Thursday  of  the  sixth 
week  after  Easter;  Whitsun  Day,  the  seventh  Sunday  after 
Easter;  and  Trinity  Sunday,  the  eighth  Sunday  after  Easter. 
F-  A.  P.  BARNAKD,  Columbia  College. 

Eas'ter  Island,  a  small  island  of  volcanic  origin  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  in  lat.  27°  6'  S.,  Ion.  109°  30'  W.,  and 
is  12  miles  long  and  4  miles  wide.  It  rises  1200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  scantily  supplied  with  water.  It 
is  the  easternmost  inhabited  Polynesian  island.  Its  people 
were  quite  recently  cannibals.  They  have  traditions  of  their 
ancestors  having  come  from  the  island  of  Oparo,  1900  miles 
distant.  The  island  has  wonderful  colossal  statues  in  stone, 
but  the  natives  have  no  account  of  their  sculptors. 

Eas'tern  Archipel'ago,  The,  also  called  The  Ma- 
lay Archipelago  and  Australasia,  comprises  all  those 
islands  which  lie  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Area,  about  050,000  square  miles.  They  are  di- 
vided, according  to  their  position,  into  three  groups.  The 
first  group  comprises  the  Molucca  Islands,  the  Spice  Isl- 
ands, Banda,  Amboiua,  Ternate,  and  the  Philippines ; 
the  sucond  group  consists  of  Sumatra,  Java,  and  the  small 
Sunda  Islands  east  of  Java,  from  Bali  to  Timorlaut;  and 
the  third  comprises  Borneo  and  Celebes,  together  with  a 
large  number  of  smaller  islands,  as  Billiton,  Banca,  Sin- 
gapore, etc.  In  its  position  this  archipelago  forms  the 
connection  between  Asia  and  Australia.  The  soil  is  very 
fertile,  and  resembles  in  its  products  that  of  the  neigh- 
boring countries  of  Asia.  It  has  therefore  attracted  at 
all  ages  almost  every  nation.  The  original  inhabitants 


consisted  of  many  tribes,  but  all  belonged  to  one  race 
called  the  MALAY  RACE  (which  see).  At  a  later  ago  the 
Arabs  came  to  these  islands,  and  as  a  consequence  Mo- 
hammedanism gained  a  good  many  followers.  At  last, 
the  Europeans  canie,  and  subjugated  almost  the  entire 
archipelago,  and  especially  the  Dutch  have  become  mus- 
ters of  the  greatest  number  of  islands;  while  the  Spaniards 
have  only  the  Philippines;  the  Portuguese,  Dilli  and  part 
of  Timor ;  and  the  British,  Singapore  and  Labuan.  Be- 
sides these  races,  a  large  number  of  Chinese  are  found 
throughout  the  islands.  The  total  population  is  estimated 
at  22,829,000. 

Eastern  Churches  is  a  title  given  to  certain  bodies 
of  Christians  of  Western  Asia,  Eastern  Europe,  and  of 
Africa.  These  are  the  Greek,  the  Armenian,  the  Jacobite 

(or  Syrian),  the  Nestorian,  the  Coptic,  and  the  Abyssinian 
Church,  and  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas.  The  entire  popu- 
lation connected  with  the  Eastern  churches  may  be  estimated 
at  about  76,500,000,  of  whom  70,000,000  are  of  the  Greek 
Church,  3,000,000  are  Armenians,  3,000,000  Abyssinians, 
and  the  remainder  belong  to  the  other  communions. 

Eastern  Empire.     See  BYZANTINE  EMPIRE. 

Eastern  Question,  in  European  diplomacy,  signifies 
the  problem  of  the  future  of  Turkey,  especially  of  the  Eu- 
ropean portion  ;  and  in  a  more  extended  sense  expresses 
those  difficulties  which  have  from  time  to  time  arisen  with 
regard  to  the  relations  of  Turkey  to  Russia,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Greece,  and  Egypt ;  the  affairs  of  the  Danubian 
provinces;  the  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea;  the  supposed 
ambitious  designs  of  Russia;  and  the  difficulties  between 
Christians  and  Mohammedans  in  Palestine,  Crete,  and 
other  parts  of  the  East.  These  questions  have  led  to  some 
of  the  most  serious  complications  which  have  happened  in 
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Europe  during  (ho  last  one  hundred  years.  (See  TVKKET, 
Jli  S.SIA,  CitiMHAN  WAH.) 

Eastern  Kite,  or  Oriental  Rite.  Those  branches 
of  the  Human  Catholic  Church  which  acknowledge  the  su- 
premacy of  the  pope,  hut  which  d,,  not  employ  the  Latin 
ritual,  arc  said  in  he  of  the  Kastern  rite.  In  tact,  they  cm- 
ploy  several  different  rituals.  According  to  tlic  "  Homan 
AlmanM " fo'f  IN72 ("  l.ii  (icrarchia  Cattolica  "l.  there  were 
bishoprics  of  the  following  ritel !  I.  Anncniau  :  II.  Coptic 
(I,  Egyptian;  2,  Kthinpiiiu  or  Abyssinian];  III.  tireek 
(  I,  Roumanian  :  L'.  Ruthcniali  ;  '.',  Bulgarian  ;  I,  Mclchite  i  : 
IV.  Syrian  (1,  Syrian:  2,  Syro-l'hahl.riin  :  :!,  Maronitci. 
The  aggregate  nutnhcr  of  episcopal  SITS,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  in  1S72.  was  7* :  of  which  live  wen1  patri- 
archal anil  twenty  >ix  archiepiseopal.  The  t'nited  Chris- 
tians of  St.  Thomas  have  no  bishop  of  their  own.  but  arc 
nnilcr  the  vicar  apostolic  of  Yerap,,li,  who  18  of  the  l.atin 
rile,  hut  the  people  and  clergy  use,  in  part,  a  modified 
Syrian  rite. 

The  KastiTii  rite  differs  from  the  Latin,  not  only  in  the 
languages  employed  in  the  sen  ire  (ilreek.  Sla\ic,  Arme- 
nian, Syriac,  Kthiopie,  Coptic),  but  generally  also  in  the 
use  of  both  elements  for  the  laity  in  the  Kucharist,  and  in 
the  permission  of  marriage  to  the  lower  clergy. 

Eastern  Shore,  a  name  given  to  those  parts  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  which  are  E.  of  Chesapeake  Bay, and  some- 
times applied  to  the  whole  peninsula,  including,  in  addition. 
the  entire  State  of  Delaware.  The  Eastern  Shore  has  been 
proverbial  for  its  conservatism,  and  from  the  character  of 
Its  inhabitants  claimed  the  title  of  "  the  land  of  gentle- 
men ;"  but  it  is  now  traversed  by  railroads,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  ite  soil  and  climate  for  peach-culture  and  market- 
gardening  has  caused  the  development  of  much  industrial 
enterprise.  Its  western  side  is  remarkably  indented  by 
navigable  rivers  and  creeks,  affording  great  commercial 
advantages.  The  waters  on  both  sides  abound  in  oysters, 
which  are  a  source  of  great  wealth.  The  fisheries  are  also 
extensive.  Most  of  the  surface  istow  and  level,  but  healthy. 
Malarial  fevers  are  endemic  at  some  places.  The  climate  is 
singularly  mild.  Bog-iron  ore  of  fine  quality  is  exten- 
sively mined  in  some  parts.  Kaolin  is  found  in  the  ex- 
treme N.  Oak  timber  is  cut  in  some  parts  for  market.  The 
Eastern  Shore  was  the  scene  of  many  of  the  labors  and  tri- 
umphs of  Asbury  and  the  early  Methodists,  and  it  is  still 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  their  faith.  Its  people  are  famed 
for  hospitality  and  generosity. 

East  Ev'ans,  a  post-village  of  Evans  township,  Erie 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  4  miles  from  Angola  Station,  on  the  Lake  Shore 
R.  R.  Pop.  100. 

East  Fair'field,  a  twp.  of  Crawford  oo.,  Pa.     P.  741. 

East  Fal'lowfield,  a  township  of  Chester  co.,  Pa. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Wilmington  and  Reading  R.  R.  Pop. 
12'.ll. 

East  Fallowfield,  a  township  of  Crawford  co.,  Pa. 
It  is  traversed  In  the  Franklin  branch  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Great  Western  R.  R.  Pop.  1167. 

East  I'clifian'a,  a  parish  in  tho  E.  of  Louisiana. 
Area,  480  square  miles.  The  Mississippi  River  touches  the 
S.  \V.  extremity  of  this  parish,  which  is  bounded  on  the  E. 
by  tho  Amite.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the  soil  is  fer- 
tile. It  is  traversed  by  tho  Clinton  and  Port  Hudson  K.  R. 
Corn  and  cotton  are  the  chief  products.  Capital,  Clinton. 
Pop.  13,499. 

East  Fin'ley,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Wash- 
ington co.,  Pa..  17  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Washington,  the 
county-seat.  Pop.  1186. 

East  Fish'kill,  a  post -township  of  Dutchcss  co.,  X.  Y., 
on  the  New  York  Huston  and  Northern  11.  R.  Pop.  2306. 

East'ford,  a  post-township  of  Windham  co.,  Conn. 
Bastford  Village  is  II  miles  W.  of  Putnam,  a  station  on 
the  Norwich  and  Worcester  R.  R.  It  has  a  savings  bank. 
Pop.  984. 

East  Fork,  a  township  of  Conway  co.,  Ark.    Pop.  410. 

East  Fork,  a  po<t -township  of  Montgomery  co.,  III. 
It  i-  11  miles  i:.  of  llillsborough,  a  station  on  the  St.  Louis 
Alton  and  Tcrre  Haute  K.  K.  Pop.  1421. 

East  Fork,  a  township  of  Barton  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  452. 

East  Fork,  a  township  of  Douglas  co.,  Nev.    Pop.  I.'i2. 

East  Fork,  a  township  of  Haywood  co.,  N.  C.     P.  286. 

East  Fox'borough,  a  post-village  of  Foxborough 
township,  Norfolk  co..  Ma-s..  22  miles  S. S.  W.  of  Boston, 
on  the  Boston  and  Providence  R.  R. 

East  Frank'lin,  a  township  of  Armstrong  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  1I..I. 

East  Gale'na,  a  twp.  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  III.     P.  856. 
East  (icr'mantown.  a  post-village  of  Jackson  town- 
ship, Wayne  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  636. 


Kii-t  (ilouc'cster,  a  post-village  of  (llouoeiitcr  town- 
ship, Essex  eo.,  Mass.,  on  the  seashore.  '2  miles  from  lilou- 
cesicr.  1 1  i»  a  fashionable  summer  retort,  and  has  a  line 
soldiers'  monument. 

East  (io'shen,  a  township  of  Chester  co.,  Ps.    P.  698. 

l'.n*t  Cran'by,  a  post-township  ,,i  II  '',,nn< 

l'"p-  *•>'•'••       I'    is    •",    mile-    !•;.    of   liranbi    Station,    which    it 
on  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton  It.  K. 

Kast  Grccn'bush,  a  post-township  of  Rcnsselaer  co., 

N.I.      l'..p.  I -I:,. 

East  (iri'en'w  ich,  a  post-village  and  township,  capital 
of  Kent  CO.,  R.  I.,  is  on  Narragiinselt  liny  and  on  the 
1'rovidence  and  Stoninglon  H.  R.,  1  I  miles"  from  provi- 
dence. It  has  a  national  bank,  a  sin  ing-  bank,  an  acad- 
emy lundcr  the  supervision  of  the  i:.i.i,,,,  l'ni\ ,  rsitv),  a 
weekly  newspaper,  two  cotton-mills,  one  woollen-null, 

print-works,  tree  library,  -ix  chnrche-  i,u f  them  built 

and    supported    by  a  single   individual),   three    hotels,   a 

louse  and  jail,  and  a  good  harbor.      It  i-  ,,f  the 

healthiest  places  on  the  seaboard.     Incorporated  Oct.  31, 
Id77.     Pop.  of  township,  2660. 

W.  N.  Sin  inns.  Kn."R.  I.  PKXDI-LUM." 

East  Grove,  a  township  of  Lee  co.,  III.     Pop.  765. 

East  Had  dam,  a  post-township  of  Middlesex  co., 
Conn.,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  :;n  miles  below  Hartford, 
has  a  national  and  savings  bank,  a  newspaper,  a  music  sem- 
inary, 7  churches,  13  cotton-mills,  3  britannia-shops,  etc. 
Pop.  2951.  J.  E.  SKI.DKV,  Ki>.  '•  ADVKIITISI  it." 

Kast  'ham,  a  post-township  of  Rarnitable  co.,  Mass., 
on  the  Cape  Cod  R.  R.,  24  miles  from  Barnstahle.  Pop.  668. 

East  Ham'burg,  a  post-township  of  Krie  eo.,  N.  Y. 
It  has  five  churches,  and  is  the  seat  of  "  East  Hamburg 
Friends'  Institute."  It  is  7  miles  E.  of  Hamburg  Station, 
which  is  on  the  Lake  Shore  R.  R.  Pop.  2270. 

East  Ham  'iltun,  a  post-village  of  Hamilton  township, 
Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  It  is  on  ihe  I'tiea  division  of  the  Del- 
aware Lackawanna  and  Western  R.  R.  Pop.  53. 

East  Hamp'ton,  a  post-village  of  Chatham  township, 
Middlesex  eo..  Conn.,  on  the  New  Haven  Middletown  and 
Willimantic  R.  R. 

East  Hampton,  a  post-village  of  Hampshire  co., 
Mass.,  on  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton  11.  H.,  5  miles 
S.  W.  of  Northampton,  and  on  a  branch  of  the  Connecticut 
River  R.  R.  It  has  a  national  and  a  savings  bank,  and 
manufactures  of  suspenders,  pumps,  thread,  vulcanized  rub- 
ber, buttons,  etc..  and  is  tho  seat  of  \Villiston  Seminary, an 
excellent  school  for  young  men.  It  has  four  churches,  a 
public  library,  a  fine  town-hall,  a  fire  department,  and  fif- 
teen public  schools.  Pop.  of  Eabt  Hampton  township,  3620. 

East  Hampton,  a  post-township  of  Suffolk  co.,  N.  Y. 
Pop.  2372.  At  the  beach  of  East  Hampton  is  very  fine 
surf-bathing.  The  township  is  the  easternmost  part  of 
Long  Island. 

East  Han'over,  a  twp.  of  Dauphin  co.,  Pa.     P.  1723. 

East  Hanover,  a  post-township  of  Lebanon  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  1737. 

East  Hard'wick,  a  post-village  of  Hardwick  town- 
ship, Caledonia  co.,  Vt.,  on  the  Portland  and  Ogdcngburg 
R.  R.,  31  miles  N.  W.  of  St.  Johnsbury.  It  has  one  weekly 
newspaper. 

East  Hart'ford,  a  post-township  of  Hartford  eo., 
Conn.,  on  the  Connecticut  River  opposite  Hartford,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge,  and  by  the  Hartford 
Providence  and  Fishkill  R.  R.  Pop.  3007. 

East  Ha'ven,  a  post-township  of  New  Haven  co., 
Conn.  It  is  on  the  Shore  Line  R.  R.  and  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  4  miles  K.  of  New  Haven.  Here  is  Saltonstall  Lake, 
which  affords  large  quantities  of  ice.  Copper-smelting  is 
largely  carried  on  here.  Pop.  2714. 

East  Haven,  a  post-township  of  Essex  co.,  Vt.    P.  191. 

East  Hat'ley  (called  also  Hatley  and  C'harleston- 
Hat  ley ).  a  post-village  of  Hatley  township,  Stanstead  co., 
Quebec,  Canada,  2i  miles  from  Massawippi  Station,  is  the 
seat  of  Charleston  Academy,  and  has  a  large  cheese-factory. 
Pop.  about  300. 

East  Ila'vcrhill,  a  post-village  of  Haverhill  township, 
(irafton  eo..  X.  H..  on  the  Boston  Concord  and  Montreal 
R.  R.,  5  miles  K.  of  Haverhill.  It  has  manufactures  of 
lumber,  charcoal,  and  starch.  Here  is  the  Owl's  Head,  a 
lofty  cliff  of  rock.  The  village  stands  at  the  base  of  Moose 
Hillock  Mountain. 

East  Hemp'field,  a  post-township  of  Lancaster  co., 
Pa.  It  is  on  the  Lancaster  branch  of  the  Heading  and 
Columbia  R.  R.  (Petersburg  Station).  Pop.  2i;nL'. 

East  Henrietta,  a  village  of  Henrietta  township, 
Monroe  co.,  N.  Y.,  is  the  seat  ot  .Monroe  Academy. 
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EAST  HUMBOLDT  MOUNTAINS— EASTMAN. 


East  Humboldt  Mountains,  a  lofty  range  in  Elko 
oo.,  Nov.,  some  of  whose  peaks  exceed  15,000  feet  in  height. 
Secret  Valley  and  Fremont  Pass  cut  the  range,  which  is  in 
parts  well  timbered  with  pines  and  firs,  affording  lumber. 
Its  snows  feed  the  springs  by  which  Lakes  Franklin  and 
Ruby  are  supplied.  Silver  is  reported  to  exist  in  the 
mountains. 

East  Huntingdon,  a  township  of  Westmoreland  co., 
Pa.  Pop.  2134. 

East  In'dia  Com'pany,  a  famous  joint-stock  trading 
company  formed  in  England  to  carry  on  commerce  with  the 
East  Indies.  In  1600  a  royal  charter  was  granted  to  a 
number  of  London  merchants  under  the  title  of  "  The  Gov- 
ernor and  Company  of  Merchants  of  London  trading  to  the 
East  Indies."  This  charter  gave  them  an  exclusive  right 
to  trade  for  fifteen  years  within  certain  limits,  which  were 
of  immense  extent.  They  established  factories  at  Surat, 
Cambay,  and  other  places  in  India  about  1612.  The  charter 
was  renewed  from  time  to  time.  Madras  was  founded  in 
1639,  and  Calcutta  in  1645.  In  lf>98  the  king  granted  a 
charter  to  a  rival  company,  but  the  two  companies  were 
united  in  1702  under  a  new  charter,  with  the  title  of  "  The 
United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies." 
Every  person  who  held  £500  of  the  company's  stock  became 
a  member  of  the  court  of  proprietors,  who  annually  chose 
a  court  of  directors  composed  of  twenty-four  members,  each 
of  whom  must  own  £2000  of  the  stock.  The  executive 
power  of  the  company  was  vested  in  this  court  of  directors, 
each  of  whom  retained  his  office  for  four  years. 

In  1708,  Parliament  granted  the  company  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  trading  to  all  places  eastward  of  the  Capo  of 
Good  Hope  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  The  monopoly  of 
the  China  trade  was  abolished  in  1833,  and  the  company 
was  then  deprived  of  its  original  character  as  a  commercial 
association.  Many  years  before  this  date  the  company  had 
become  a  great,  territorial  power,  and  had  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  British  empire  in  India.  By  conquest  and 
other  means  the  company  obtained  sovereign  power  over 
vast  regions  of  Hindostan.  This  region  was  coveted  by 
the  company  not  only  as  a  source  of  commercial  profit,  but 
as  a  field  in  which  their  relatives  might  enrich  and  distin- 
guish themselves  by  political  and  military  enterprises.  By 
the  act  3  and  4  William  IV.  the  functions  of  the  East  India 
Company  were  rendered  merely  political.  It  was  to  con- 
tinue to  govern  India,  with  the  concurrence  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  board  of  control.  All  the  real  and  per- 
sonal property  belonging  to  the  company  on  April  22,  1834, 
was  vested  in  the  Crown,  and  to  be  held  or  managed  by 
the  company  in  trust  for  the  same ;  and  the  stockholders 
were  to  receive  an  annual  dividend  of  10i  per  cent,  on  a 
capital  of  £6,000,000  out  of  the  revenues  of  India.  The 
Sepoy  mutiny  of  1857,  which  was  repressed  with  a  great 
expenditure  of  life  and  treasure,  combined  with  other  causes, 
induced  Parliament  to  transfer  the  dominion  of  India  to  the 
Crown.  This  change  was  effected,  after  strenuous  oppo- 
sition from  the  company,  in  1858.  (See  INDIA.)  The  po- 
litical affairs  of  British  India  are  now  managed  by  a  min- 
ister, who  is  styled  secretary  of  state  for  India,  and  a  council 
of  fifteen  members. 

The  Scottish  East  India  Company  was  formed  in  1695, 
but  soon  met  a  calamitous  fate. 

The  Danish  East  India  Company  was  first  organized  in 
1618.  It  was  dissolved  in  1634  and  reorganized  in  1670. 
A  new  company  was  formed  in  1686,  and  a  fourth  in  1731. 
The  king  purchased  the  rights  of  the  company  in  1777. 
The  charter  was  renewed  in  1792,  but  the  company  has 
long  since  ceased  to  exist. 

The  Dutch  company  was  formed  in  1595,  and  several 
companies  of  the  kind  were  united  into  one  in  1602. 

The  French  company  was  established  in  1664,  and  dis- 
solved by  Louis  XV.  in  1770.  A  new  one  was  formed  in 
1785,  and  dissolved  in  1790. 

A  Swedish  company  was  formed  in  1741,  and  reorganized 
in  1806. 

The  Ostend  India  Company  was  created  in  1718.  In 
1721  all  Dutchmen  were  prohibited  from  supporting  it,  on 
pain  of  death.  The  emperor  Charles  VI.  dissolved  it  in 
1731. 

East  In'dies  [Fr.  Lei  Iitdca  Orientnlen"],  a  collective 
term  vaguely  applied  to  Hindostan,  Farther  India,  and  the 
Malay  Archipelago.  (See  INDIA.) 

East  Ir'ving,  a  village  of  Iowa  township,  Benton  co., 
la.  Pop.  84. 

East  Jarfrey,  a  post-village  of  Jaffrey  township,  Ches- 
hire co.,  N.  H.,  on  the  Monadnock  R.  R.,  10  miles  N.  of 
Winchendon,  Mass.  It  has  a  national  and  a  savings  bank, 
three  churches,  and  manufactures  of  wooden-ware,  shoes, 
boxes,  and  cotton  drillings. 

East  Kings'ton,  a  post-township  of  Rockingham  co., 


N.  H.,  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  R.  R.  It  has  manufactures 
of  shoes,  etc.  Pop.  553. 

East  Lackawan'nock,  a  township  of  Mercer  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  672. 

East  Lake,  a  township  of  Dare  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  251. 

East'lake  (Sir  CHARLES  LOCK),  F.  R.  S.,  D.  C.  L.,  an 
English  historical  painter,  born  at  Plymouth  Nov.  17, 1793. 
He  visited  Italy  in  1817,  and  passed  about  nine  vears  in 
Rome  (1820-29).  In  1828  he  exhibited  an  admired  picture 
of  "  Pilgrims  to  Rome  Coming  in  Sight  of  the  Holy  City." 
He  was  chosen  a  Royal  Academician  in  1830,  and  became 
president  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1850.  Among  his 
works  are  "Christ  Weeping  over  Jerusalem  "  (1841),  "He- 
lena" (1849),  "  Violante"  (1853),  and  "Beatrice"  (1855). 
He  was  appointed  director  of  the  National  Gallery  in  1855, 
and  wrote  "Materials  for  a  History  of  Oil  Painting" 
(1847),  "  Contributions  to  the  Literature  of  the  Fine  Arts," 
and  other  works.  He  translated  Goethe's  "  Farbcnlehro  " 
and  Kugler's  "History  of  Painting."  Died  Dec.  23,  1865. 
A  biography  of  Eastlake  was  published  by  Lady  Eastlako 
(boru  Elizabeth  Rigby)  in  the  second  scries  of  the  "  Con- 
tributions to  the  Literature  of  the  Fine  Arts"  (1870). 

East  Lam'peter,  a  tp.  ot  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.    P.  2263. 

East  Laii'caster,  a  village  of  Berno  township,  Fair- 
field  co.,  0.  Pop.  566. 

East'land,  a  county  in  N.  Central  Texas,  has  an  area 
of  790  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  sources  of  Leon 
River.  The  eastern  part  is  densely  timbered  with  oak.  A 
part  of  the  county  is  rocky  and  hilly,  but  there  are  line 
level  plains  which  aro  fertile.  Pop.  88. 

Eastland,  a  village  of  Eastland  co.,  Tex.     Pop.  88. 

East  Lew'istown,  a  post-village  of  Beaver  township, 
Mahoning  co..  0.,  5  miles  N.  of  Coiumbiana,  which  is  on 
the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  R.  Pop.  105. 

East  Liberty,  a  suburb  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  (Allegheny 
CO.),  5  miles  E.  of  the  city,  on  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  is 
the  scat  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  has 
many  fine  residences. 

East  Lin'coln,  a  twp.  of  Logan  co.,  111.     Pop.  3397. 

East  Liv'ermore,  a  post-township  of  Androscoggin 
co.,  Me.,  on  the  Androscoggin  R.  R.  and  River,  71  miles 
N.  of  Portland.  It  has  manufactures  of  lumber,  conden-c'd 
milk,  clothing,  carriages,  needles,  ploughs,  etc.  Pop.  1004. 

East  Liv'erpool,  a  post-village  of  Coiumbiana  co.,  0., 
on  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  R.  R., 
44  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Pittsburg  ;  has  potteries  and  manufac- 
tures of  stone-ware,  and  two  weekly  newspapers.  P.  2105. 

East  Lyme,  post-tp.  of  New  London  co.,  Conn.  P.  1 506. 

East  Machi'as,  a  post-township  of  Washington  co., 
Me.,  4  miles  N.  of  Machias  Port.  It  has  an  academy,  three 
churches,  and  extensive  manufactures  of  lumber,  carriages, 
etc.  Pop.  2017. 

East  Maho'ning,  a  twp.  of  Indiana  co.,  Pa.   P.  1139. 

East'man,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Dodge  co.,  Ga.,  on 
the  Macon  and  Brunswick  R.  R.,  56  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Macon. 
It  has  a  fine  court-house,  presented  to  the  county  by  Messrs. 
W.  E.  Dodge  of  New  York  and  W.  P.  Eastman  (from  whom 
the  county  and  town  are  respectively  named),  these  gentle- 
men having  large  lumber  and  land  interests  in  the  county. 
It  has  a  weekly  newspaper.  It  was  formerly  called  EARTMON. 

East'man,  a  post-tp.  of  Crawford  co.,  Wis.     P.  1214. 

Eastman  (CHARLES  GAMAGE),  an  American  poet  and 
journalist,  born  at  Fryeburg,  Me.,  June  1,  1816.  He  edited 
the  "  Spirit  of  the  Ago  "  and  the  "  Vermont  Patriot,"  which 
latter  was  published  at  Montpelier,  He  has  also  been  con- 
nected with  other  journals  and  contributed  much  to  period- 
ical literature.  In  1848  he  produced  a  volume  of  poems. 

Eastman  (MARY  HEXDKRSOX)  was  born  in  Warrenton, 
Va.,  in  1818.  Her  father  was  Dr.  Thomas  Henderson,  and 
in  1835  she  married  Captain  Scth  Eastman  of  the  U.  S. 
army,  and  long  resided  on  the  frontier.  She  has  published 
many  works  illustrative  of  Indian  character,  among  which 
are  the  following:  "Dahcotah"  (1849),  "  Romance  of  In- 
dian Life"  (1852),  "Chicora"  (1854).  and  also  "Aunt 
Phillis's  Cabin"  (1852),  a  reply  to  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

Eastman  (PHILIP),  LL.D.,  born  in  Chatham,  N.  II., 
Feb.,  1799,  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1820,  became 
a  lawyer,  and  practised  at  North  Yarmouth,  Harrison,  and 
Saco,  Me.  Died  Aug.  7,  1869.  He  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  "  General  Statutes  of  Maine  "  (1S40),  and  published 
a  "Digest "of  Maine  law  reports  (1849). 

Eastman  (SETII),  an  army  officer,  horn  in  Brunswick, 
Me.,  Jan.  24,  1808,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1829.  He 
entered  the  infantry,  and  was  teacher  of  drawing  at  West 
Point  (1833-40).  He  published  a  "  Treatise  on  Topograph- 
ical Drawing"  (1837)  and  a  "History,  etc.  of  the  Indian 
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Tribes"  (1850-57).  In  1863  retired  with  rank  of  lioutenant- 
•Milonel  and  brevet  brigadier-general.    I).  Aug.  31,  ls~j. 

East'inann,  a  township  uf  I'ulnski  co.,  Ark.     P.  1731. 

Eiinl  Mnrrborough,atwp.ofChcster.-"..  I'a.  I1. 1  int. 

East  Mauch  Chunk,  a  pott-borouh  of  Carbon  co., 
I'M.,  mi  tin-  I.i-lii^h  Kiver  iipp.i-itc  Manch  Chunk,  and  on 
the  Li-high  and  Susquchanna  U.  H.  Pop.  15.S5. 

East  Monroe,  a  post-village  of  Kairfiold  township, 
Highland  co.,  ().,  uit  Hi.'  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  K.  ft. 
(.Mi. in Station;.  1'up.  163. 

East  Montpc'lier,  a  pout-township  of  Washington 
r  ,..  \  i.  It  lias  manufactures  of  woollen  goods  and  musical 
instruments,  and  produces  much  maple-sugar.  1'op.  1130. 

East  Morrisa'nia,  a  village  of  New  York  City,  has 
an  academy  and  a  convent  of  Ursuline  nun-. 

i;.-isl  Mor'row,  a  village  of  Siilom  township,  Warren 
co.,  O.,  is  a  suburb  of  MORROW  (which  see).  1'op.  262. 

East  Mount  Ver'non,  a  village  of  East  Chester 
tounsliip,  \\.-st.-li.sl.r  r...,  N.  Y.  Pop.  500. 

East  Nant'meal,  a  twp.  of  Chester  co.,  Pa.     P.  920. 

East  Nas'sau,  a  post-village  of  Nassau  township, 
Rcnsselaer  co.,  N.  Y.  Pop.  192. 

East  Ncl'son,  a  twp.  of  Moultrio  co.,  III.     Pop.  1021. 

East  New  Mar'ket,  a  post-township  of  Dorchester 
co..  -Md.  Pop.  2347. 

East  New  York,  a  post-village  of  New  Lots  township, 
Kings  co.,  N.  Y..  on  the  Brooklyn  Central  branch  of  the 
Long  Island  R.  R.,  6  miles  S.  K.  of  New  York  City.  It 
has  two  weekly  newspapers  and  manufactures  of  shoes,  etc. 
It  is  connected  with  the  Brooklyn  terries  by  horse-railroad*. 

East  Norwe'gian,  a  twp.  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.  P.  "•>:!. 

East  Nottingham,  a  twp.  of  Chester  co.,  Pa.  P.  1400. 

East  Oak'land,  a  twp.  of  Colea  oo.,  III.     Pop.  1500. 

Eas'ton,  a  post-twp.  of  Fairfleld  co.,  Conn.     P.  1288. 

I'.aston,  a  post-twp.  of  Lcavenworth  co.,  Kan.    P.  1169. 

Easton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Talbot  co.,  Md.,  if  on 
Tre.l  Haven  I 'reek,  a  navigable  branch  of  the  Great  Chop- 
tank  River,  IB  miles  from  Chesapeake  Bay  and  35  miles 
K.  S.  K.  of  Annapolis,  and  on  the  Maryland  and  Delaware 
R.  R.,  42  miles  from  Clayton,  Del.,  in  a  fine  peach-growing 
region.  It  has  a  good  trade,  a  national  bank,  a  building 
association,  a  peach-canning  establishment,  a  fruit-drying 
house,  and  manufactures  of  lumber,  sash,  castings,  and  farm- 
ing implements.  It  has  six  churches,  an  orphan  asylum, 
gas-works,  and  a  high  school.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop,  and  has  the  schools  of  the  diocese  of 
I'.iston.  It  has  throe  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  2110;  of 
Enston  district,  4637.  THOMAS  K.  Rosso*,  ED.  "STAR." 

Easton,  a  post-township  of  Bristol  co.,  Mass.,  on  the 
Old  Colony  R.  R.,  18  miles  from  Boston,  has  a  very  exten- 
si\  r  shovel-manufactory,  a  national  and  a  savings  bank,  a 
free  library,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  manufactures  of 
boots,  shoes,  hinges,  thread,  etc.  Pop.  3668. 

D.  S.  HASTY,  ED.  "  JOURNAL." 

Easton,  a  post-township  of  Ionia  co.,  Mich.     P.  1401. 

Easton,  a  post-village  of  Marion  township,  Buchanan 
co.,  Mo.,  on  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  R.  R.  Pop.  318. 

Easton,  a  post-township  of  Washington  co.,  N.  Y. 
Pop.  3072.  It  is  the  seat  of  Marshall  Seminary,  and  has 
important  manufactures.  Excellent  limestone  abounds. 

Easton,  a  city,  the  capital  of  Northampton  co.,  Pa.,  is 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Delaware  and  Lehigh 
rivers,  the  scene  of  the  famous  treaty  with  the  Five  Na- 
tions, recorded  us  having  taken  place  at  the  Forks  of  the 
Delaware.  It  is  75  miles  from  New  York  by  the  Central 
R.  R.  of  New  Jersey  un.l  the  .Morris  and  Essex  R.  R.,  and 
60  miles  from  Philadelphia  by  the  Belvidere  Delaware 
R.  R.  The  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Lehigh  and  Susquchanna 
R.  Rs.  traverse  I  he  coal-regions  and  connect  it  with  the  North 
and  West,  anil  the  unfinished  Kaston  and  A  in  boy  R.  R.  will 
extend  to  New  York  Hay.  Easton  is  the  seat  of  Lafayette 
College,  and  has  numerous  churches,  a  fine  opera-house, 
j:;is  and  water  works,  two  national  and  two  savings  banks, 
three  street  railwtxys,  two  daily  and  tour  weekly  newspa- 
pers, etc.  Its  vicinity  al.onn.is  in  rolling-mills,  furnaces, 
and  other  manufactories.  Pup.,  exclusive  of  its  extensive 
suburbs,  10,987.  COI.F.  <t  MOKMIT/,  Pens.  "  ARI;I  s." 

Easton,  a  post-township  of  Adams  co..  Wis.     Pop.  338. 

Easton  (Col.  JAMES),  a  Revolutionary  officer,  born  at 
Ilnrtt'or.l,  Conn.  He  l.ccanie  a  resident  of  Pittsfield,  M ;.--.. 
in  1763.  He  raised  a  llerkshire  regiment  in  1775,  served 
at  Ticonderoga.  and  in  Canada  under  Moiit^.miery,  ex- 
pemlint:  his  wlioli-  f.irtuno  in  the  service.  In  177f»,  after 
receiving  the  thanks  of  Congress,  he  was  obliged  by  his 


enemy,  Benedict  Arnold,  to  leave  the  army,  and  ditd  at 
I'iit.-iield,  Mass.,  in  poverty. 

Easton  (N'trimi.AS),  born  about  1593,  emigrated  from 
Wales  to  Ipswich  (Mass.)  in  1034.  and  afterwards  lived  in 
New  luiry,  Mass..  and  l!ampl..n.  N  .  II.  Having  had  trouble 
with  the  official-,  lie  mno\ ,  .1  to  Rhode  Island  in  1B3K,  and 
built  the  first  house  in  Newport.  He  was  governor  of  the 

I  i. iied  Colonies  (Rhode  Island.  Provide sto.)  1 1;. .11-52. 

Died  Aug.  15,  1675. — His  son,  .lonv  K \STOX,  was  governor 
of  Rhode  Island  ( 1690-95),  and  wrote  a  "  .Nairatm-  of  the 
Causes  which  led  to  Philip's  Indian  War,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1868. 

East  Or'ange,  a  pleasant  post-township  of  Essex  co., 
N.  J.,  on  the  Morris  and  K>se\  U.  K.,  11'  miles  from  New 
York.  It  has  fine  suburban  residences.  Pop.  4315. 

East  Ot'tO,  apost -township  of  Cattaraugus  co..  N.  Y.  It 
has  four  churches  and  five  cheese-factories.  Pop.  1 164. 

East  Palestine,  a  post-village  of  Unify  township, 
Columbiana  co.,  0.  (Palestine  R.  R.  Station),  on  the  Pitts- 
burg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  R. 

East  Par'is,  a  village  of  Bourbon  co.,  Ky.  (See  PARIS.) 
Pop.  212. 

East  Pem'broke,  a  post-village  of  Pembroke  and 
Batavia  townships,  Uenesee  co.,  N.  Y.,  is  the  seat  of  an 
academy.  Pop.  156. 

East  Penn,  a  township  of  Carbon  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  862. 

East  Penns'borougb,  a  township  of  Cumberland  co., 
Pa.  Pop.  2719. 

East  Pikeland,  a  township  of  Chester  co.,  Pa.   P.  826. 

East  Pike  Run,  a  twp.  of  Washington  co.,  Pa.  P.  817. 

East  Point,  a  post-village  of  Fulton  co.,  Ga.,  6  miles 
from  Atlanta,  at  the  junction  of  the  Atlanta  and  West  Point 
and  the  Macon  and  Western  R.  Rs. 

East'port,  a  port  of  entry  of  Washington  co.,  Me.,  is 
on  Moose  Island  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  at  the  extreme 
eastern  point  of  the  territory  of  the  U.  8.  It  has  a  good 
harbor,  in  which  the  tide  rises  twenty-five  feet;  also  a 
national  bank,  seven  churches,  a  savings  bank,  a  fire  insur- 
ance company,  and  a  newspaper.  Its  prosperity  is  mostly 
derived  from  the  lumber-trade  and  fisheries.  It  is  a  place 
of  great  natural  beauty.  Steamers  ply  to  Boston,  Port- 
land, Calais,  and  St.  John,  N.  B.  Pop.  of  township,  3736. 

Eastport,  a  village  of  Mill  township,  Tuscarawas  co., 
0.  Pop.  25. 

Eastport,  a  village  of  Southampton  township,  Suffolk 
co.,  N.  Y.  Pop.  135. 

East  Port'land,a  post-village  of  Multnomah  co.,  Or. 
Pop.  830. 

East  Prov'idence,  a  twp.  of  Bedford  co.,  Pa.  P.  1274. 

East  Providence,  a  post-township  of  Providence  co., 
R.  I.,  on  a  branch  of  the  Boston  and  Providence  R.  It..  4 
miles  E.  of  Providence.  The  township  is  traversed  also 
by  the  Providence  Warren  and  Bristol  R.  R.,  and  is  on  the 
E.  bank  of  Providence  River.  Pop.  2668. 

East  Ilan'dolph,  a  post-village  of  Randolph  town- 
ship, Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y.,  contains  several  manufactories 
and  has  a  weekly  newspaper. 

East  River,  a  post-village  of  New  Haven  co.,  Conn., 
on  the  East  River,  a  stream  flowing  into  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  on  the  Shore  Line  R.  R.,  18  miles  E.  of  New 
Haven. 

East  Riv'er,  of  New  York,  is  a  strait  connecting  Long 
Island  Sound  with  New  York  Bay,  and  separating  the  city 
of  New  York  from  Brooklyn,  which  is  about  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  distant.  It  is  nearly  20  miles  long,  and  is  navi- 
gable by  large  vessels.  A  bridge  is  now  (1874)  in  course 
of  construction  across  this  strait  at  New  York.  About  7 
miles  from  that  city,  on  this  strait,  is  a  narrow  and  formerly 
dangerous  pass  called  HKLL  GATE  (which  see),  from  which 
the  obstructions  are  being  removed.  The  East  River  is  an 
important  arm  of  New  York  harbor,  and  for  miles  its  shores 
are  lined  with  piers  and  slips  for  shipping.  Its  tides  are 
higher  and  somewhat  later  than  those  which  enter  the  har- 
l>or  through  the  Narrows.  Hence  the  phenomenon  of 
double  tides  often  observed  in  the  North  River. 

East  River,  a  township  of  Page  co.,  la.     Pop.  977. 

East  River,  a  twp.  of  Mercer  co.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  1419. 

East  River  Bridge,  a  structure  DOT  (\?74)  in  pro- 
cess of  construction  over  the  East  Hivcr.  for  the  purpose 
of  connecting  the  cities  of  New  York  and  'Brooklyn.  Mr. 
John  A.  Roebling.  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  was  at  first  the  chief 
engineer  for  its  construction.  He  had  already  built  two  of 
the  finest  bridges  of  this  kind  in  the  world — that  at  Niag- 
ara Falls  and  that  at  Cincinnati,  both  of  which  will  be  far 
surpassed  in  dimensions  by  the  East  River  suspension 
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bridge.  Including  its  approaches,  it  will  be  over  one  mile 
long,  and  the  bottom  will  be,  in  clear  height,  130  feet  over 
the  channel  of  the  river.  Mr.  Roebling  was  spared  long 


enough  to  complete  the  plans  for  this  colossal  work,  the 
execution  of  which  is,  since  his  death,  entrusted  to  his  son, 
Col.  W.  A.  Kocbling. 


East  River  Bridge. 


The  bridge  will  have  only  two  piers,  situated  on  the 
shores,  thus  not  in  any  way  obstructing  navigation.  They 
are  1620  feet  apart,  and  280  feet  in  height — higher  than 
the  cross  on  the  spire  of  Trinity  church,  the  highest  in 
New  York.  The  base  of  these  piers,  at  the  water-line, 
is  134  feet  long  and  56  feet  wide;  their  height,  130  feet 
below  the  floor  and  150  above  it,  not  including  balustrade 
and  ornamental  blocks.  In  each  pier  are  two  arches  for 
entrances  to  the  bridge ;  each  archway,  being  32  feet  wide, 
gives  passage  to  a  railroad-track,  a  carriage-way,  and  a 
sidewalk.  These  openings,  or  archways,  are  intended  to 
bo  120  feet  high.  The  piers  are  built  wholly  of  granite, 
and  hollow ;  each  will  contain  over  900,000  cubic  feet  of 
stone,  and  weigh  over  70,000  tons.  The  bridge  will  weigh 
3600  tons;  its  maximum  transitory  weight  by  crowds  of 
people,  railway-trains,  carriages,  and  horses  being  1400 
tons,  gives  together  5000  tons.  As  the  base  of  each  pier  is 
nearly  5000  square  feet,  there  is  a  weight  of  about  17  tons 
per  foot,  which  cannot  be  safely  constructed  without  en- 
larging the  foundation  considerably.  At  the  lower  part  of 
the  foundation,  therefore,  the  surface  will  be  17,000  square 
feet,  reducing  the  pressure  from  17  tons  to  a  little  over  four 


tons  per  square  foot,  which  is  perfectly  safe,  especially  in 
view  of  the  considerable  depth  to  which  the  foundation 
will  be  laid,  the  nature  of  the  compact,  gravelly  sand  on 
the  Brooklyn  side,  and  the  rock  which  probably  will  be 
reached  on  the  New  York  side. 

The  whole  bridge  will  be  supported  by  four  cables,  con- 
sisting of  parallel  steel  wires,  stretched  in  a  bundle  nearly 
one  foot  thick.  These  cables  are  anchored  in  solid  walls, 
1337  feet  from  the  pier  on  the  New  York  side,  and  837  feet 
from  the  pier  on  the  Brooklyn  side.  The  real  span  of  the 
suspension  bridge,  from  anchor-wall  to  anchor-wall,  is  thus 
1337  +  1620  +  837,  or  3794  feet.  The  approaches  beyond 
these  points  are  of  arched  masonry,  thrown,  like  the  half- 
spans  between  anchorage  and  piers,  over  houses  and  streets. 

Each  of  the  four  cables  enters  the  anchor-walls  through 
the  masonry  to  a  distance  of  twenty  feet,  where  it  connects 
with  the  anchor-chains,  composed  of  ten  links,  each  12  feet 
or  more  in  length,  together  measuring  130  feet,  and  forming 
a  downward  curve  of  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  in  order  to  con- 
vert a  portion  of  the  tension  into  downward  pressure — a 
plan  always  followed  in  the  anchorage  of  suspension  bridges. 
The  tension,  or  pull,  of  each  of  these  four  cables  on  the  an- 
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choragc  will  be  5600  tons,  which  is  only  about  one-tenth 
of  the  breaking  strain  of  the  structure. 

The  cables  have,  however,  not  to  support  the  whole  bridge. 
It  is  also  secured  by  straight  stays  running  from  the  top 
of  each  pier  towards  the  bottom  of  the  bridge,  as  seen  in 
the  engraving.  Mr.  Koebling  asserts  that  the  bridge  would 
not  fall  even  if  the  cables  were  removed,  the  stays  being 
sufficient  to  hold  it — only  it  would  sag  in  the  middle.  The 
cables  have,  therefore,  only  to  sustain  a  portion  of  the 
weight  and  to  give  stiffness  to  the  bridge,  so  that  it  will  not 
be  swayed  by  heavy  gales.  A  simple  arrangement  of  the 
cables  increases  this  stiffness  against  side  pressure.  The 
outside  cables  are  much  farther  apart  at  the  piers  than 
the  width  of  the  bridge,  and  approach  each  other;  while 
with  the  two  middle  cables  the  reverse  is  the  case.  They 
arc  near  together  at  the  piers,  where  they  pass  over  the 
middle  between  the  two  arches,  and  widen  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bridge. 

The  bridge  will  commence  in  New  York  City  at  the  City 
Hall  Park,  at  the  foot  of  Chatham  street.  Slowly  rising  :U 
feet  in  100,  it  will  cross  William  street  and  Franklin  Square, 
so  high  that  no  interruption  of  street  travel  will  result.  It 
will  be  supported  by  arches,  girders,  and  trusses  till  it  ar- 
rives at  the  anchorage  of  the  chains,  90  feet  above  high 


tide,  located  in  the  block  bounded  by  Cherry,  Water,  and 
Dover  streets,  where  the  suspension  commences ;  and  the 
whole  structure  runs  over  all  the  houses  to  the  pier  at  the 
river-side,  a  distance  of  1337  feet.  Here  the  full  sweep  of 
the  cables,  passing  over  the  top  of  the  piers,  260  feet  high, 
descends  130  feet  below  that  point,  and  rises  to  the  same 
height  on  the  Brooklyn  pier,  to  descend  to  the  Brooklyn 
anchorage,  situated  in  James  street;  and,  beyond  that,  by 
an  archway  of  masonry  and  trusses,  to  extend  to  the  junc- 
tion of  Fulton  and  Sand  streets,  almost  on  a  level  with 
Brooklyn  Heights. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  description  of  the  bridge  as 
a  whole,  we  will  proceed  to  the  details  of  construction.  The 
first  step  is,  of  course,  the  laying  of  the  foundation  for  the 
piers.  The  labor  on  the  Brooklyn  pier  was  commenced  Jan. 
3, 1870,  and  was  afterwards  continued  by  means  of  dredging- 
machincs,  etc.,  preparatory  to  sinking  the  colossal  caisson. 

A  caisson  is  literally  a  "chest.  Applied  to  bridge-build- 
ing, the  term  signifies  a  wooden  box  or  frame  of  strong 
timbers,  used  for  laying  the  foundations  of  a  bridge  in  situ- 
ations where  the  coffer-dam  cannot  be  employed.  In  the 
present  instance  there  having  been  no  suitable  rock  foun- 
dation found  on  the  Brooklyn  shore,  the  caisson  itself  was 
made  part  of  the  foundation,  as  we  shall  show.  The  system 
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adopted  involves  also  the  principle  of  the  pneumatic  pile, 
which  is  usually  a  tuliulur  pile  or  cylinder  of  large  dimen- 
lorccd  down  liy  atmospheric  pressure.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  atmi'spheri'-  pressure  was  Hoisted  by  the  con- 
tinual excavation  of  material  beneath  the  in. i--.  In  fact, 
there  was  also  something  -it  ilu-  -li\  in^  bell  in  this  apparatus. 

The  eaissi,n  proper,  or  chamber  within  which  the  work 
of  cxoiivatiuii  was  curried  on,  wan  rectangular  in  shape.  |ii> 
feet  long  anil  102  wide  on  the  outside,  and  ahout  l.'i  feet 
high.  The  sides  were  wedge-shaped  in  suction,  the  lower 
eil<_re  being  eight  inches,  and  the  upper  eight  feet  throe 
IDOBM  Ihiek.  The  roof  resting  nil  these  sides  was  the  feel 
ttiii-U.  leaving  a  working  ehamher  (the  dimensions  of  roof 
and  sides  hem;;  allowed  I'm •  ir.ii  liy  '.i^  feet  in  ground-area, 
and  9  feet  in  height.  The  whole  was  constructed  of  yellow- 
pine  timbers  a  foot  square  ;  the  seams  were  payed  with  a 
vegetable  tar,  to  render  them  impervious  to  water;  and  be- 
tween the  outside  layers  of  timber  was  a  sheathing  of  tin 
between  two  of  felt,  intended  to  prevent  air  from  leaking 
through.  As  the  sharp  lower  edges  were  intended  to  facili- 
tate the  sinking  of  the  caisson,  they  were  made  very  strong. 
The  first  course  of  timber  was  oak;  to  this  was  bolted  a  oast- 
iron  shoe,  ei^lit  inehe.4  wide  and  oval  on  its  face,  being 
three  inehes  thirk  in  the  centre.  Around  the  shoe  was  placed 
an  armor  of  boiler-iron,  extending  three  feet  above,  on  both 
sides  of  the  wall,  the  whole  being  strengthened  by  heavy 
interior  angle-irons.  Especial  pains  were  taken  to  prevent 
the  eo rners  at  the  bottom  from  "spreading"  under  the  great 
pressure  to  which  they  were  subjected.  At  each  corner  in  the 
second  course  was  inserted  a  knee  of  hard-wood  timber,  ex- 
tending twenty  feet  each  way.  The  timbers  of  the  caisson 
were  all  bolted  together  vertically,  horizontally,  and  diagon- 
ally, with  li-inch  bolts,  varying  in  length  from  two  to  seven 
feet.  The  bolts  were,  on  an  average,  eighteen  inches — none 
more  than  two  feet  eight  inches — apart  throughout  the 
whole  structure;  and  the  heads  and  nuts  were  made  air- 
tight by  rubber  washers. 

At  this  huge  frame  was  sunk  to  its  desired  position,  thirty 
feet  below  low  tide,  additional  courses  of  timber  were  laid 
on  the  top  to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet,  and  filled  in  with 
concrete ;  and  when  the  whole  mass  had  become  fixed  in  its 
final  resting-plaee,  the  tower  was  built  on  the  solid  founda- 
tion thus  obtained. 

Six  shafts,  lined  with  half-inch  boiler-iron,  passed  through 
the  roof  of  the  caisson.  The  two  outside  ones  were  rectan- 
gular, and  fi  feet  6  inches  by  7  feet  in  size.  These  were  the 
water-shafts,  in  which  the  water  collecting  in  the  caisson 
rose  by  the  atmospheric  pressure  to  the  height  of  the  tide 
outside.  Next  to  these  were  the  two  man-shafts  or  supply- 
shafts,  circular  in  form.  Through  these  the  workmen  could 
pass  and  the  earth  be  hoisted.  The  last  pair  were  the  air- 
shafts,  also  circular,  anil  42  inches  in  diameter.  The  shafts 
were  made  in  couples,  both  for  convenience  and  for  safety. 
Through  the  air-shafts  large  air-pumps  forced  air  into  the 
caisson,  expelling  the  water,  and  enabling  the  workmen  to 
descend  and  work  upon  the  bottom.  The  earth  excavated 
was  deposited  around  the  square  water-shafts;  and  aCum- 
mings  dredging-machine  lifted  the  mud  and  dumped  it 
into  scows.  Uas  was  introduced  for  lighting  the  caisson. 
The  following  figures  will  give  some  idea  of  the  size  and 
importance  of  this  construction;  Length  of  caisson,  168 
feet;  width,  102  feet;  height,  15  feet;  height,  including 
superincumbent  tinker  and  concrete,  30  feet;  timber  in 
caisson,  1,500,000  feet  (105,000  cubic  feet);  weight  of 
eaissnn,  2500  to  3000  tons  ;  wrought  iron  employed  in  bolts, 
angle-irons  and  plates.  100  tons;  lumber  in  launching- 
framcs  and  ways,  127,000  feet. — Manuf.  and  Jluild.,  N.  Y. 
(See  BRIDUK,  by  GK.X.  J.  O.  BARNARD,  V.  .V.  Army.) 

East  Rnsh'ville,  a  village  (Rushvillo  P.  0.)  of  Rich- 
land  township.  Kairlield  eo.,  ().,  on  the  Cleveland  Colum- 
bus Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  R.  R.  Pop.  221. 

East  Sag'inaw,  a  city  of  Saginaw  co.,  Mich.,  on  the 

navigable  Saginaw  River.  17  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  on 
the  Flint  and  Pere  Marqnctte,  the  .laeksmi  and  Saginaw, 
the  Saginaw  and  St.  ('lair,  and  the  Saginaw  Valley  and  St. 
Louis  K.  Rs.  It  is  well  laid  out  and  substantially  built, 
has  Holly  waterworks,  two  horse-railroads,  and  a  good 
system  of  public  schools.  It  has  a  largo  trade  by  lake  and 
rail  in  lumber  and  salt,  having  seventeen  saw-mills,  ca- 
pable of  producing  135,000,000  feet  of  lumber  per  annum, 
and  eleven  salt-manufactories,  which  can  produce  nearly 
200,000  barrels  of  salt  in  a  year.  The  assessed  valuation 
in  1*7:;  was  s;l.:;ii|.i;i;:;.  In  th»l  year  Jl. OOfl.OOO  were  ex- 
pended in  erecting  buildings,  of  which  five  alone  cost 
$400,000.  The  surrounding  country  is  very  fertile,  but 
manufacturing  is  the  ehief  pursuit.  It  is  a  very  thriving 
and  enterprising  town,  the  increase  in  population  beini; 
some  40  per  cent,  per  annum.  It  has  the  ear-shops  of  the 
Flint  and  Pere  Marqnette  R.  R.,  six  large  machine-shops, 
three  national  banks,  a  library  association,  eleven  fine 


churches,  two  daily  and  three  weekly  newnpapcrs,  and  ii 
the  base  of  supplies  for  a  large  lumber-region.  It  if  nearly 
opposite  the  city  of  Saginaw.  1'op.  : 

K.  I'nw  i .is,  Ki,.  "C«t:niEn." 

East  Salnman'ca,  a  post-village  of  Salamanca  town- 
ship,   ('attaraugus  eo.,   X.  Y..  at   the  junction  "f  ''" 
and  the  Atlantic  and  tireat  Western  It.  Us. ,413  miles  from 
Now  York.    It  has  large  repair-shops  and  manufactures  of 
leather  and  lumber. 

East  Sprinn'ficlcl,  a  post-village  of  Springfield  town- 
ship, Otsogoeo..  N.  Y.,  is  the  seat  of  a  seminary. 

East  Springfield,  a  post-village  of  Salem  township, 

.lefleisou  CO.,  0.       Pop.   170. 

East  St.  I.ou'is,  a  post-village  of  St.  Clair  co..  III.. 
on  the  .\li--i-sijipi  Itiver  opposite  St.  Louis.  It  is  the  ter 
minus  of  several  railroads.  It  is  the  scat  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  college.  Two  weekly  newspapers  are  issued  here. 
Pop.  5644. 

East  Stoiish'ton,  a  thriving  post-village  of  Rtongh- 
ton  township,  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Old  Colony  R.  R.. 
17  miles  8.  of  Boston.  It  has  extensive  manufactures  of 
boots. 

East  Strouds'bnrg,  a  post-village  of  Monroe  co..  Pa., 
on  the  Delaware  Lackawanna  and  Western  R.  It..  I  mile 
N.  of  Stroudsburg,  the  county-seat.  Stroudsburg  R.  K. 
Station  is  at  this  point. 

East  Tnunton,  Mass.     See  TAVXTOX. 

East  Ta'was,  a  post-village  of  losco  co.,  Mich.,  on 
Tawas  Bay,  Lake  Huron,  2  miles  E.  of  Tawas  City,  the 
county-scat. 

East  Tem'pleton,  a  post-village  of  Tcmplcton  town- 
ship, Worcester  CO.,  Mars,  It  has  manufactures  of  chairs. 

East  Tennessee  University.  In  1806  the  U.  S. 
ceded  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  certain  public  lands,  upon 
condition  that  Tennessee  should  appropriate  100,000  acres 
of  land  for  the  use  of  two  colleges,  "  one  in  East  Tennes- 
see and  one  in  West  Tennessee."  In  1807  the  State  estab- 
lished East  Tennessee  College  at  Knox-ville,  as  one  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  endowment.  The  legislature,  how- 
ever, failed  to  fulfil  its  trust  concerning  the  appropriated 
lands,  and  the  college  languished  for  many  years.  Blount 
College  was  incorporated  in  1792,  while  Tennessee  was  yet 
the  "  Territory  south  of  the  river  Ohio."  By  consent  of 
its  trustees  its  charter  was  annulled,  and  its  small  property 
transferred  to  East  Tennessee  College.  In  1S38  the  legis- 
lature partially  remunerated  the  college  for  the  almost 
total  loss  of  its  original  endowment  by  appropriating  to  it 
a  half  township  of  land  in  the  "  Ocoec  District."  With 
the  fund  derived  from  that  source  the  college  entered  upon 
a  period  of  comparative  prosperity.  In  1840  it  obtained  a 
university  charter.  Owing  to  several  causes,  the  institu- 
tion began  to  decline  a  few  years  later,  and  from  1850  until 
1858  was  in  a  very  depressed  condition.  It  then  revived, 
but  the  war  intervened,  and  from  1862  to  1866  it  was  en- 
tirely suspended.  Its  buildings  were  seriously  injured  by 
the  U.  8.  army,  which  occupied  (hem  for  nearly,  two  years, 
and  its  cabinets,  apparatus,  and  library  were  nearly  or 
altogether  destroyed. 

In  these  circumstances,  and  with  little  available  pecuni- 
ary means  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  the  prospect  in 
1866  was  discouraging.  To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation,  education  in  the  State,  especially  because  of  its 
long  interruption  by  the  war.  had  fallen  into  an  extremely  low 
condition,  and  but  few  youth  could  be  found  able  and  will- 
ing to  enter  college  classes.  Notwithstanding,  the  college 
was  reopened,  and  the  work  of  instruction  began  with  a 
crude  mass  of  pupils  in  the  preparatory  department.  At 
length  higher  classes  were  formed,  and  in  1K7I,  1872,  and 
1873  students  were  graduated.  In  1869  the  legislature  ap- 
propriated to  East  Tennessee  University  the  proceeds  of 
the  land  script  received  by  the  State  from  the  U.  S.  under 
the  law  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1862,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  college.  The  trustees  accepted  the  trust  with 
U-  i  onditions.  and  proceeded  to  establish  the  Tennessee 
Agricultural  College,  in  which  three  courses  of  study  are 
provided.  Each  succeeding  year  it  increases  in  usefulness. 
The  number  of  students  entered  in  1872-73  was  271,  of 
whom  187  were  appointed  by  the  State. 

The  names  of  the  presidents  of  East  Tennessee  College 
(now  University)  from  its  foundation  are  as  follows,  vis.: 
Rev.  Samuel  ('arriek,  A.  M.,  from  1808  to  1809;  Rev. 
David  Sherman,  A.M..  from  1820  to  1825;  Rev.  Charles 
Coffin.  I).  !>.,  from  |s-_>7  to  1S32:  James  11.  Piper.  A.M., 
from  is:;:;  to  1834:  Joseph  Estahrnok.  A.  M..  from  l--::i  to 
1850;  Hon.  Wm.  B.  Reese,  LL.D..  from  ls.->0  to  I-:.:1,; 
Rev.  George  Cooke,  A.  M..  from  1853  to  1S57  ;  Rev.  Wm. 
II.  Canies.  A.  M..  from  l.v.S  tc,  IMIII  :  Rev.  Joseph  I.  Rid- 
In  .  U.  D.,  from  1860  to  1862;  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Humes, 
S.  T.  I).,  from  1865  to .  T.  0.  SCMMKRS. 
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EAST  TOLEDO— EATON. 


East  Toledo,  0.     See  TOLEDO. 

East'town,  a  township  of  Chester  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  736. 

East  Troy,  a  post-township  of  Walworlh  co.,  \Vis. 
Pop.  1431. 

East  I  "11  i  on,  a  village  of  Stock  township,  Noble  co.,  0. 
Pop.  857. 

East  Union,  a  post-township  of  Wayne  co.,  0.  Pop. 
18fi5. 

East  Union,  a  township  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
OH. 

East'ville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Northampton  co., 
Va.,  is  on  a  narrow  peninsula,  "  the  Eastern  Shore,"  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Chesapeake  Hay,  about  4 
miles  E.  of  the  latter  and  180  miles  by  water  E.  of  Rich- 
mond. Pop.  of  Eastville  township,  3395. 

East  Vin'cent,  a  post-township  of  Chester  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  1061. 

East  Wa'co,a  village  of  McLennan  co.,  Tex.    P.  612. 

East  Wa'terloo,  a  township  of  Black  Hawk  co.,  la. 
Pop.  913. 

East  Wal'lingford,  a  post  village  of  Wallingford 
township,  Rutland  co.,  Vt.,  on  the  Central  Vermont  R.  R. 
(Rutland  division),  13  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Rutland.  (See 
WAI.I.INQFORD.) 

East  Wey'mouth,  a  post-village  of  Weymouth  town- 
ship, Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  South  Shore  R.  R.,  14J 
miles  S.  of  Boston.  It  has  important  manufactures  of 
boots,  nails,  etc.  (See  WEYMOUTH.) 

East  Wheat'field,  a  township  of  Indiana  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  1104. 

East  Whitcland,  a  township  of  Chester  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
1222. 

East'wick  (Enwxnn  B.),  an  English  Orientalist,  born 
in  1814,  entered  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company, 
became  in  1845  professor  of  Hindostanee  and  Teloogoo, 
and  1850  librarian  at  the  college  of  the  company  in  Hailey- 
bury.  He  published  a  "  Vocabulary  of  the  Sindhi  Lan- 
guage "  (1843),  a  "Grammar  of  the  Hindoostance  Lan- 
guage" (1847),  Sadi's  "  Gulistan  "  and  a  translation  of  it 
(1850j,  and  several  Indian  works. 

East  Wil'ton,  a  post-village  of  Wilton  township, 
Franklin  eo.,  Me.,  near  the  Androscoggin  R.  R.,  5  miles  S. 
of  Farmington.  It  has  manufactures  of  scythes,  pegs, 
lumber,  and  other  goods.  (See  WILTON.) 

East  Wind'sor,  a  post-township  of  Hartford  co.,  Conn. 
Pop.  2882. 

East  Windsor,  a  township  of  Mercer  co.,  N.  J.  Pop. 
2383. 

Eat'on,  a  county  in  S.  Central  Michigan.  Area,  576 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Grand  River,  and  also 
drained  by  Battle  Creek.  The  surface  is  undulating;  the 
soil  is  fertile  and  deep.  Lumber,  cattle,  grain,  wool,  pota- 
toes, hay,  and  butter  are  produced.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Grand  River  Valley  R.  R.  and  the  Peninsular  R.  R.  Cap- 
ital, Charlotte.  Pop.  2J,171. 

Eaton,  a  township  of  Aroostook  co.,  Me.     Pop.  522. 

Eaton,  a  post-township  of  Eaton  co.,  Mich.  Pop.  2035. 

Eaton,  a  post-township  of  Carroll  co.,  N.  II.     Pop.  657. 

Eaton,  a  post-township  of  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  con- 
tains Morrisville,  the  county-seat,  and  several  canal  reser- 
voirs. Eaton  Village  has  the  county  poor-house,  a  bank,  a 
tannery,  a  distillery,  a  woollen-mill,  a  forge,  and  other 
manufacturing  interests.  Pop.  of  township,  3690. 

Eaton,  a  township  of  Lorain  co.,  0.     Pop.  1052. 

Eaton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Preble  co.,  0.,  on 
Seven-Mile  Creek  and  the  Cincinnati  Richmond  and  Chi- 
cago R.  R.,  53  miles  N.  of  Cincinnati.  It  has  one  national 
and  one  independent  bank,  three  newspapers,  five  churches, 
two  school-houses,  one  grist-mill,  three  saw-mills,  several 
stores,  two  machine-shops,  one  school-seat  factory,  three 
benevolent  societies,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  farming 
country.  Pop.  1748. 

W.  F.  ALBRIGHT  <t  Co.,  Pirns.  OF  "REGISTER." 

Eaton,  a  post-township  of  Wyoming  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  830. 

Eaton,  a  township  of  Brown  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  358. 

Eaton,  a  township  of  Clarke  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  316. 

Eaton,  a  post-township  of  Manitowoc  co.,  Wis.  Pop. 
1468. 

Eaton,  a  township  of  Monroe  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  392. 

Eaton  (AMOS),  an  American  botanist,  born  in  Chatham. 
N.  Y.,  in  177fi,  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1799.  He 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1828  he  be- 
came principal  and  senior  professor  of  Rensselaer  Institute 
at  Troy.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  a  "  Manual 


of  the  Botany  of  North  America"  (1833;  7th  ed. 
Died  May  6,  1842. 

Eaton  (AMOS  B.),  an  American  officer,  born  in  1806  in 
New  York,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1826,  and  June  2!>, 
1864,  commissary-general  of  subsistence  U.  S.  A.,  rank  of 
brigadier-general.  He  served  as  infantry  officer,  chiefly  on 
the  Northern  frontier,  till  July  7,  1838,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  subsistence  department,  and  served  as  com- 
missary in  the  Florida  war  1837-41,  during  Canada  bor- 
der disturbances,  and  in  New  York  City  1841-46;  as  chief 
commissariat  of  Major-General  Taylor's  army  in  Mexico 
1847-48,  engaged  at  Buena  Vista  (brevet  major),  of  the 
department  of  the  Pacific  1851-55,  and  at  New  York  City 
1855-61.  In  the  civil  war  was  d6pot  commissary  at  New 
York  City,  and  purchasing  commissary  for  the  armies  in 
the  field  1801-64;  and  was  in  charge  of  the  commissary 
bureau  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  1864—74.  (Brevet  major- 
general  U.  S.  A.  for  faithful,  meritorious,  and  distinguished 
services.)  Retired  May,  1874. 

GEORGE  W.  CULLI'M,  U.  ,S'.  Army. 

Eaton  (DANIEL  CADY),  an  American  botanist,  was  born 
at  Fort  Gratiot,  Mich.,  Sept.  12,  1834,  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1857,  and  at  Lawrence  Scientific  School  (Harvard)  in  18f>0. 
He  became  professor  of  botany  at  Yale  in  1864.  He  is  the 
author  of  that  part  of  Chapmnn's  "  Flora  of  the  Southern 
States"  (1860)  which  treats  of  the  Ferns,  and  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  "  Gray's  Manual "  (5th  cd.  1867),  and  has 
published  various  scientific  papers. — His  cousin,  DANIEL 
CADY  EATON,  is  professor  of  the  history  and  criticism  of  art 
in  Yale  College. 

Eaton  (GEORGE  W.),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  an  American  scholar 
and  Baptist  minister,  was  born  at  Henderson,  Huntingdon 
eo.,  Pa.,  July  3,  1804,  and  was  educated  at  Ohio  University 
and  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.Y.;  he  was  a  fellow  nnd 
tutor  in  Union  College  (1829-30),  professor  of  ancient  lan- 
guages in  Georgetown  College,  Ky.  (1831-33),  professor  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  (1833-37)  and  eccle- 
siastical and  civil  history  (1837-50)  at  the  Literary  nnd 
Theological  Institution,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  and  professor  of 
systematic  theology  at  the  same  place  (1850-61),  president 
of  Madison  University  (1856-68),  president  of  Hamilton 
Theological  Seminary  and  professor  of  homiletics  (1861-71 ). 
Died  Aug.  3,  1872. 

Eaton  (HORACE),  M.  D.,  was  born  at  Barnard,  Vt.,  June 
22,  1804,  graduated  at  Middlebury  in  1825,  graduated  in 
medicine  in  1828,  was  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural 
philosophy  at  Middlebury  College  (1848-54),  and  governor 
of  Vermont  (1846-48).  Died  July  4,  1855. 

Eaton  (JOHN,  JR.),  PH.  D.,an  American  educator,  born 
Dec.  5,  1829,  at  Button,  N.  H.,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in 
1854,  was  superintendent  of  public  schools,  Toledo,  O.  (1^56- 
59),  studied  theology  at  Andover  (Mass.)  Theological  .S*  mi- 
nary  (1859-61),  ordained  by  the  Maumee  (0.)  Presbytery 
(1861),  commissioned  chaplain  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Ohio 
Volunteers  (Aug.  15,  1861 ),  appointed  superintendent  of 
contrabands  (Nov.  14,  1862)  by  General  Grant,  general  su- 
perintendent of  freedmen  for  Mississippi.  Arkansas,  W<  st 
Tennessee,  and  North  Louisiana  (Dec.  15,  1862),  and  served 
us  such  til]  May  27, 1865,  commissioned  colonel  of  the  Sixty- 
third  U.  S.  colored  troops  (Oct.  2, 1863),  brcvetted  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  (Mar.  13, 1865),  assistant  commissioner 
of  the  bureau  of  refugees,  freedmen,  and  abandoned  lands 
(May  27, 1865),  established  and  edited  the  '•  Daily  Post"  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.  (1866-70),  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  for  Tennessee  (1867-69),  secretary  of  the  board 
of  visitors  to  the  West  Point  Military  Academy  (1869),  and 
was  appointed  U.  S.  commissioner  of  education  (Mnr.  17, 
1870),  which  position  he  still  occupies.  He  has  published 
many  addresses  and  reports,  chiefly  upon  education  and  the 
public  affairs  with  which  he  has  been  connected. 

Eaton  (JOHN  HENRY),  politician,  was  born  in  Tennessee 
about  1790,  and  represented  that  State  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
(1818-29),  was  secretary  of  war  under  his  friend  Gen.  Jack- 
son (1821-31),  governor  of  Florida  Territory  (1834-36).  and 
U.  S.  minister  to  Spain  (1836-40).  He  published  a  "Life 
of  Jackson  "  (1824).  Died  Nov.  17,  1856. 

Eaton  (Gov.  THEOPHILT'S)  was  born  in  Stony  Stratford, 
England,  about  1591,  and  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman.  He 
was  for  a  time  English  agent  at  the  Danish  court,  and  after- 
wards was  a  reputable  merchant  of  London.  He  came  to 
Massachusetts  in  1637,  and  was  chosen  a  magistrate.  He 
went  to  New  Haven  in  1638,  and  was  the  first  governor  of 
the  New  Haven  colony  (1638-57).  Died  Jan.  1,  1658. 

Eaton  (WILLIAM),  GENERAL,  an  American  officer,  born 
at  Woodstock,  Conn.,  Feb.  23,  1764,  was  educated  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  and  entered  the  army  in  1792.  He  became 
consul  at  Tunis  in  1799,  and  displayed  courage  and  enter- 
prise in  a  successful  expedition  which  he  conducted  against 
Derne.  He  was  about  to  attack  Tripoli,  when  his  opera- 
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lions  were  suspended  by  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  !'.  S. 
and  Tripoli  in  ls(i.">.  The  Massachusetts  legislature  granted 
him  10,000  acre-  of  land  in  Maine  as  a  reward  for  his  valor. 
Jiicd  .June  I,  1*11. 

Ea'ton  Cor'ner,  a  pout  village  of  Eaton  township, 

Comptoi Quebec,  Canada,  is  the  scat  of  an  academy. 

Pop.  about  200. 

ll.it  on  Ititp'iils,  a  post-village  of  Eaton  co.,  Mich., 
mi  (irand  Km  r  and  the  lirand  Kivcr  Valley  II.  R..  24 
miles  N.  X.  W.  of  Jackson.  It  is  noted  for  its  mineral 
magnetic  springs,  which  are  visited  annually  by  thousands, 
and  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  1221 ;  of" Eaton  Rap- 
ids township,  :;r>:;ii. 

Kat'onton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Putnam  co.,  c.a., 
on  a  branch  of  the  Central  (icorgia  K.  It..  '21  miles  N.  V  W. 
of  Milledgeville,  has  ono  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  1240. 

Eat'ontown,  a  post-village  of  Monmouth  CO.,  N.  J.,on 
the  New  Jersey  Sum  hern  It.  H.,4  miles  S.  of  Long  Branch. 

Kan  Claire,  0  klair',  a  county  in  the  W.  of  Wisconsin. 
Area.  HIS  square  miles.  It  is  partly  drained  by  the  Eau 
Cluiro  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Chippewa,  which  flows 
through  the  north-western  part  of  the  county.  The  soil  is 
mostly  fertile,  drain,  wool,  and  lumber  are  produced.  It 
is  intersected  by  the  West  Wisconsin  R.  R.  Pop.  10,769. 
Capital,  Eau  Claire. 

Eau  Claire,  a  city,  capital  of  Eau  Claire  co.,  Wig.,  at 
the  junet  ion  of  K.ni  ''lime  and  Chippewa  rivers,  and  on  the 
West  Wisconsin  R.  R.  and  head  of  navigation  on  Chippewa 
River,  has  a  national  bank,  a  bank  of  deposit,  one  daily 
and  two  weekly  newspapers  in  English,  and  one  in  Ger- 
man, two  foundries,  thirteen  saw-mills,  three  planing-mills, 
four  grist-mills,  three  graded  schools  and  one  common 
school,  a  Weslcyan  seminary,  two  parks,  six  hotels,  ten 
churches,  carriage  and  railroad  bridge  over  the  Chippewa, 
two  carriage  anil  railroad  bridges  over  the  Eau  Claire,  and 
a  large  number  of  stores  and  wagon  and  boiler  shops.  Tho 
principal  business  is  lumbering,  over  150,000,000  feet  being 
manufactured  in  the  vicinity  yearly,  and  over  250,000  feet 
in  tho  city  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  It  is  the  chief  com- 
mercial city  of  N.  W.  Wisconsin.  The  improvements  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years  in  tho  city  have  cost  $1,694,000. 
Pop.  iii  1870,  147«. 

HllAi'KKTT  A    HrX.VKR,  PROPS.  "DAILY  FREE  PllKSS." 

Eau  Claire  City,  a  village  of  Eau  Claire  co.,  Wis..  is 
near  tho  Chippewa  River,  1  or  2  miles  W.  of  Eau  Claire, 
the  county-town.  It  has  many  steam  saw-mills  and  an  ac- 
tive trade  in  lumber.  Pop.  2293. 

Kail  de  Cologne,  8  deh  ko-IBn'  (Fr.  pron.  S  deh  ko'- 
lofi'i.  or  Cologne  Water,  a  celebrated  liquid  perfume 
invented  by  Farina  of  Cologne,  where  large  quantities  of 
it  are  prepared.  It  is  also  made  in  France  and  almost  all 
other  countries.  The  following  recipe  affords  a  good  imita- 
tion of  tho  original  article:  Take  of  alcohol  1  pint:  of  the 
oils  of  bergamot,  orange  peel,  and  rosemary,  each  1  drachm ; 
of  bruised  cardamom  seeds,  1  drachm  ;  orange-flower  water, 
1  pint:  distil  one  pint  from  a  water-bath. 

The  secret  of  the  composition  of  true  cologne  has  been 
carefully  preserved  by  the  Farina  family,  and  the  different 
business-houses  of  Cologne  bearing  the  name  of  Farina 
prepare  perfumes  which  are  by  no  means  identical  in  odor. 
One  of  the  family  is  reported  to  have  published  in  1863 
the  following  as  the  formula  for  genuine  eau  de  cologne : 
Take  of  oil  of  lavender  4  ounces;  purified  benzoin,  oil  of 
roscmarv.  eaeh  '_'  ounces;  strong  alcohol,  9  gallons:  dis- 
solve the, iii  and  lieii/oiii  in  the  alcohol,  and  to  the  solution 
add  successively  oil  of  neroli.  oil  of  young  orange  (hiiilt 
i/<  v  i>,tiiN  !fi-i'in«\,  oil  of  lemon,  each  10. 4  ounces;  oil  of 
sweet  orange,  oil  of  lime-peel,  oil  of  bergamot,  each  20.8 
ounces:  tincture  of  rose-geranium  flowers,  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Macerate  t'nr  several  weeks,  and  then  bottle  the 
mixture.  There  are  hundreds  of  recipes,  many  of  which 
;ire  \ouehed  for  as  the  genuine,  hut  all,  no  matter  how 
complicated  the  formula,  arc  simply  aromatized  alcohol. 
It  is  essential  that  the  alcohol  bo  perfectly  deodorized  and 
freed  from  fusel  oil  liel'ore  use. 

There  is  a  class  of  cologne-water  obtained  by  macerat- 
ing aromatic  inbltl es  in  alcohol  for  some  lime,  and  then 

distilling  the  whole.  Hut  these  waters  re'iuire  to  he  al- 
lowed a  feu  UMiiths  of  rest  to  develop  their  helter  quali- 
ties. It  is  pro!ialile  that  the  original  article  was  of  this 
class,  (loud  colognes  have  a  rich  and  permanent  mlnr. 
not  clearly  alcoholic.  Not  one  of  the  essential  oils  em- 

loyed  should  he  reeogni/ahle  by  the  sen-e  of  smell.  The 
cst  brands  have  long  bom  the  name  of  Jean  Maria  Farina, 
and  there  are  many  claimants  to  the  original  proprietor- 
slrp  of  the  name.'  In  Cologne  all  children  who  can  law- 
fully hear  that  name  are  promptly  baptized  with  it. 

Eau  de  Javelle,  or  JaveHe's  Solution,  a  chlori- 
nated solution  of  potash,  analogous  to  Labarraquc's  solu- 
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tion  of  soda.  It  has  blenching  and  disinfecting  jiropertieii, 
and  in  employed  in  removing  fruit-stains,  etc.  trotn  linen. 
When  swallowed  in  considerable  quantity  it  bai  remark- 
ably poisonous  cfT 

Kan  de  Luce  (.4</ui  /»in>),  a  soapy  liniment  made 
of  ammonia-water  mixed  with  tincture  of  oil  of  amber, 
mastic,  and  sometimes  Mecca  balsam.  It  is  employed  in 
Europe  and  the  East  as  a  remedy  for  the  bites  of  snakes 
and  insects. 

Kim  dc  Vie,  the  French  for  BHAXDV  (which  lee). 

Eau  Uallc,  a  post-township  of  Dunn  <•<!..  Wis.    P.  978. 

Eau  Ualle,  a  township  of  St.  Croix  co.,  Wis.     1' 

Eau  Pleine,  a  post-twp  of  Portage  co.,  \Vis.     I 

Kaux  Bonnes,  0  bon  (i.e. "good  waters"), a  fashion- 
able resort  of  France,  department  of  Basses-Pyrenees,  22 
miles  S.  of  Pau.  Hero  arc  warm  sulphur-springs,  which  are 
efficacious  for  affections  of  the  lung*  and  chest,  the  skin,  cto. 

Kan*  ChaudeR,  Le»,  laioshtld,  a  village  of  France, 
2  or  3  miles  S.  W.  of  Eaux  Bonnes,  has  warm  medicinal 
springs.  The  waters  hare  a  wide  range  of  usefulness  in 
the  diseases  of  the  lungs,  joints,  and  skin. 

Eanx  Vives,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Genera, 
near  the  city  of  Geneva.  Pop.  in  1870,  5875. 

Eaves  [Ang.-Sax.  tftte,  "brim,""  brink,"  "eares"],in 
architecture.  the  lowest  edges  of  the  inclined  sides  of  a 
roof,  which  project  beyond  the  luce  of  the  wall,  so  as  to 
throw  off  the  water  from  the  roof.  The  eaves  are  sometimes 
provided  with  a  gutter  and  a  downpipc,  or  they  discharge 
tho  water  directly  on  the  ground. 

Ebal.     Sec  GBRIZIU. 

Kb'bert  (ISAAC),  D.  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South, born  at  Ellicott's  Mill?,  Md..  Mar. 
2,  1817.  He  graduated  at  Augusta  College,  and  joined  the 
Ohio  Conference  in  1840.  At  the  division  of  the  Chureh 
he  joined  the  Kentucky  Conference,  the  Memphis  Confer- 
ence in  1858,  and  in  1870  the  Little  Rock  Conference,  lie 
died  in  Paducah,  Ky..  in  1872.  T.  0.  SIHMKIIS. 

E'bel  (HERMAN*  WILHEI.M),  one  of  the  most  prominent 
writers  on  Celtic  language  and  literature,  born  in  1820,  be- 
came in  1858  professor  at  the  gymnasium  in  Sohneidcmiihl. 
He  published,  among  other  works,  a  new  edition  of  Zeuss'a 
"  Grammatica  Celtica"  (1871),  and  many  essays  in  the 
"Zeitschrift  filr  vergleichendc  Sprachforschung,"  and  in 
Kuhn's  and  Schleichcr's  "  Beitrage  iur  vergleichenden 
Sprachforschung,"  some  of  which  have  been  translated 
into  English  under  the  title  "Celtic  Studies"  (18ft:)). 

Ebc'lians  [called  in  Germany,  Mucker, "  hypocrites "], 
a  sect  of  religionist?,  taking  their  name  from  Johann  Wil- 
hclm  Ebel  (1784-1861),  one  of  their  founders.  Ehe),  a 
preacher  of  Konigsbcrg,  was  a  follower  of  Schiinherr  the 
theosophist.  Teaching  the  doctrine  that  the  relation  of  the 
sexes  is  a  symbol  of  the  relation  between  the  spiritual  and 
material  principles,  he  was  joined  by  many  even  of  tho 
upper  classes,  and  his  followers  are  accused  of  making  this 
doctrine  a  pretext  for  immorality. 

Ebcna'cete  [from  the  Lat.  eb'ei>tn>.  the  "  ebon  tree " 
(see  EBO.VY)],  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants  (trees  or 
shrubs),  mostly  natives  of  tropical  countries.  They  are 
allied  to  Olcaceee  and  to  Aquifoliacesc.  They  have  alternate 
entire  leaves  and  axillary  flowers,  which  nrc  monopctalous 
and  usually  unisexual.  Some  species  of  this  order  are  re- 
markable for  the  hardness  and  blackness  of  their  wood,  as 
the  ebony.  This  order  comprises  the  American  persimmon 
(Ditapyrui  VtryiuiHiin)  and  the  Chinese  kaki,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  edible,  like  that  of  many  other  species.  There 
are  eight  or  ten  genera  and  numerous  species,  of  which  a 
large  majority  are  tropical. 

Ebene'zer,  a  post-village  of  West  Seneca  township, 
Eric  co.,  X.  Y.  Pop.  449. 

Ebenezer,  a  township  of  York  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  2157. 

Eb'ensburg,  a  post-borough,  capital  of  Cambria  co., 
Pa.,  is  on  the  Kbensburg  and  Cresson  branch  of  the  Central 
R.  R.,  26  miles  W.  of  Altoona.  It  bus  two  weekly  news- 
papers and  one  monthly  publication.  Pop.  1240. 

E'ber  [Lat.  Ebt'rtu},  (PAri.),  a  German  Protestant 
theologian,  born  at  Ritiingcn  Nov.  8,  1511.  He  became 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Wittenberg  in  l.'>56.  Among  his 
work*  are  an  "  Exposition  of  1  lie  i;,,sp, •!.-"  und  a  "  History 
of  the  Jews"  (15IH).  He  was  a  frien.l  of  Melanchthon. 

Died  I>c:-.   10.  1568. 

Eb'erhardMoiiAxx  Arci  vr\  T>.  D..a  Herman  philoso- 
pher, born  at    Ilalhcrstadt  Aug.  :>1.  17".!'.  studied  theology 
iit  ll:ille.      1I<-  gained  distinction  as  an  elegant  writer,  and 
\  ;it  Halle  in  177^.     He  was 

a  rationalist  in  theology,  and  an  ad\  er*;iry  "f  Kant  in 
philosophy.  Among  his  lust  works  nre  an  "  Apology  for 
Socrates"  i  177-'1,  :i  "Theory  of  the  Fine  Art*  and  Sci- 
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ences"  (1783),  a  "  General  History  of  Philosophy"  (17SS), 
and  an  excellent  "Dictionary  of  German  Synonyms"  (6 
vols.,  1793-1802).  Died  Jan.  6,  1809. 

Eberhard  (KONRAD),  a  German  sculptor  and  painter, 
born  in  Bavaria  Nov.  25,  1708.  He  became  professor  of 
sculpture  in  the  Academy  of  Munich  in  1810.  Among  his 
works  are  statues  of  St.  George  and  St.  Michael.  His  best 
works  are  in  Munich.  Died  Alar.  12,  1859. 

Eberhard  im  Bart,  the  first  duke  of  WU'rtemberg, 
born  in  1445,  became  count  of  Wiirtemberg  when  only  four- 
teen years  old,  and  led  a  wild  and  dissipated  life,  but  re- 
formed after  a  voyage  to  Palestine,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  popular  princes  of  Germany.  Having  consolidated 
his  part  of  AViirtemberg  with  that  of  his  cousin,  the  em- 
peror created  him  in  1495,  in  consequence  of  his  services 
to  the  empire,  duke  of  Wurtcmberg.  Died  in  149G.  (See 
PPISTER,  "  Kberhard  im  Bart,  crster  Herzog  in  AVUrtem- 
berg,"  1822.) 

Eb'erle  (JOHN),  M.D.,  an  American  medical  writer,  born 
in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Dec.  10,  1787.  He  was  professor  in 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  and  other  medical 
colleges,  and  published  a  "Treatise  on  Therapeutics*'  and 
other  works.  Died  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  Feb.  2,  1838. 

E'bcrling  (CHRISTOPH  DANIEL),  a  German  scholar  and 
writer,  born  at  Hildcsheim  Nov.  20,  1741.  Ho  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  geographical  studies,  and  for  his  greut 
work,  "  Geography  and  History  of  North  America"  (Ham- 
burg, 5  vols.,  1793-99),  he  was  thanked  by  the  Congress  of 
the  IT.  S.  His  valuable  collection  of  books  and  maps  re- 
lating to  this  subject  was  purchased  in  1818  by  Israel 
Thorndike,  and  presented  to  Harvard  College.  Died  Juno 
30,  1817. 

E'bernbiirg,  a  small  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  river 
Nahe,  20  miles  S.  W.  of  Mentz.  Here  is  an  old  ruined 
castle  which  belonged  to  Franz  von  Sickingen,  nnd  was 
used  as  a  place  of  refuge  by  Melauchthon  and  other  Re- 
formers. 

E'bers  (GEORG  MORITZ),  an  eminent  Orientalist,  born  in 
1837,  lectured  since  1865  in  Jena  on  the  language,  history, 
and  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  became  in  1870  pro- 
fessor of  Egyptian  archaeology  in  Leipsic.  His  chief  work 
is  a  "  Commentary  on  the  Books  of  Moses"  ("Die  Biicher 
Moses.  Sochlicher  Commentar  zu  Genesis  und  Exodus," 
vol.  i.,  1868).  He  also  published  a  novel,  "The  Daughter 
of  an  Egyptian  King"  (3d  ed.  1873),  which  was  translated 
into  English,  both  in  London  and  in  the  II.  S. ;  an  essay  in 
Virchow  and  Von  Holtzendorf 's  collection,  "  Hieroglyph- 
isches  Schriftsystem "  (1871),  and  "Through  Goshen  to 
Sinai,"  an  account  of  his  travels  in  Palestine  (1872).  In 
this  work  he  agrees  with  Lepsius,  and  differs  with  Robin- 
son, in  making  Serbal  the  mountain  of  the  Law. 

E'bert  (FniEimicn  ADOLPH),  a  German  bibliographer, 
born  near  Leipsic  July  9, 1791.  Ho  became  chief  librarian 
of  the  royal  library  at  Dresden  in  1828.  He  published, 
besides  other  works,  a  "  Universal  Bibliographic  Diction- 
ary "  (2  vols.,  1821-30).  Died  Nov.  13,  1834. 

Ebert  (JORANX  ARNOLD),  a  German  poet,  born  at  Ham- 
burg in  1723.  He  translated  Young's  "Night  Thoughts" 
into  German,  and  wrote  several  original  poems.  Died  Mar. 
19,  1795. 

Eberus.    See  EBER. 

E'bingen,  a  town  of  Wiirtemberg,  39  miles  S.  TV.  of 
Stuttgart,  has  large  velvet,  hut,  and  shoo  factories.  Pop. 
in  1871,  5029. 

E'bionites  [Heb.  ebion,  "poor"],  a  name  given  at  first 
to  all  Christians,  on  account  of  their  poverty;  then  given 
by  Gentile  Christians  to  Jewish  Christians;  and  finally  re- 
stricted to  heretical  Jewish  Christians.  Irenteus  (between 
182-188  A.  D.)  is  the  first  to  mention  the  Ebionites  by  name, 
though  they  are  thought  to  be  the  "  heretics  "  spoken  of  by 
Hegesippus  some  years  earlier.  The  Pharisaic  Ebionites 
rejected  the  writings  of  Paul,  insisted  upon  the  observance 
of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  and  were  humanitarians  and  mille- 
narians.  The  Essenic  Ebionites  were  more  speculative  jin-l 
ascetic.  Ebionism  dates,  according  to  Gieseler,  from  about 
107  A.  D.,  and  in  the  fifth  century  had  wholly  disappeared. 

Eblana.     See  DUBLIN. 

E'boli,  or  Evoli  (anc.  Ebtiri],  a  town  of  Italy,  prov- 
ince of  Salerno,  about  15  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Salerno.  It 
has  an  annual  fair.  Pop.  in  1861,  6946. 

Eb'oli  (ANA  PE  MENDOZA),  PRINCESS  OF,  a  Spanish 
lady,  born  in  1535,  became  the  wife  of  the  prince  of  Eboli. 
She  was  a  mistress  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  was  accused 
of  complicity  in  the  assassination  of  Escovedo.  Schiller 
has  idealized  her  character  in  his  "  Don  Carlos." 

Eb'onite  [named  from  its  resemblance  to  ebony],  a 
hard  black  compound  obtained  by  blending  caoutchouc 


with  variable  proportions  of  sulphur,  generally  about  half 
its  weight.     It  is  called  vulcanite  in  the  U.  S. 

Eb'ony  [Lat.  eb'ennm;  Fr.  ebenr],  a  very  hard,  heavy 
wood  of  a  deep  black  color,  is  the  duramen  or  heart-wood 
of  several  species  of  /JiMtty'nM,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order 
Kbt'iiaccas  It  is  heavier  than  water,  takes  a  good  polish, 
and  emits  an  aromatic  odor  when  burned.  Ebony  of  ex- 
cellent quality  is  obtained  from  the  Ditwpy'ro*  cb'ctnim, 
which  abounds  in  Ceylon  and  attains  a  large  size.  The 
ebony  which  comes  from  Mauritius  and  Madagascar  is  the 
produce  of  the  Dioxpy'roa  reti'cula'ta.  Another  species  of 
Dinxpyrun  produces  the  beautiful  wood  called  CALAMANDER 
(which  sec).  Ebony  is  also  obtained  from  the  I)io#}>yrr>9 
tomento' tat  which  grows  in  India.  This  wood  is  mentioned 
by  Virgil  as  coming  from  India:  "  Sola  India  nigrum  fert 
ebenuxn."  (Georgia,  book  ii.  116.)  It  is  used  by  cabinet- 
makers. Ebony  is  produced  in  Texas,  Mexico,  and  Cali- 
fornia from  the  japote  or  persimmon  (Diospyros  Tea-ana). 

Eboulemens,  a  post-village  of  Charlevoix  co.,  Quebec, 
Canada,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  09  miles 
below  Quebec.  Pop.  about  2400. 

E'brard  (JOHANN  HKINRICH  AUGUST),  a  German  Prot- 
estant theologian,  born  at  Erlangen  Jan.  18,  1818.  Ho 
obtained  the  chair  of  theology  at  Erlangen  in  1847,  be- 
came in  1853  consistorial  councillor  in  Spires,  and  resigned 
in  1861.  He  is  a  prominent  representative  of  the  orthodox 
school.  Among  his  works  are  "Christian  Dogmatics  "  (2 
vols.,  1852),  "The  Divine  and  Human  in  Christianity" 
(1844),  and  a  "Manual  of  the  History  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  Doctrines"  (4  vols.,  1864-66). 

E'bro  [anc.  Ibe'rm  ;  Fr.  £brc]t  &  river  of  Spain,  rises 
in  the  Cantabrian  Mountains  near  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  province  of  Burgos.  It  flowsnearly  south-eastward 
through  the  provinces  of  Navarre  and  Saragossa,  forms 
the  boundary  between  Hucsca  and  Teruel,  and  enters  the 
Mediterranean  22  miles  E.  of  Tortosa.  The  chief  towns  on 
its  banks  are  Logrono,  Tudehi,  SangOBM,  and  Tortosa.  Its 
whole  length  is  about  350  miles.  Its  navigation  is  ren- 
dered difficult  by  rapids  and  rocks.  A  canal  nearly  100 
miles  long  has  been  cut  along  the  Ebro  below  Tudela. 

Ebul'lioscope  [from  the  Lat.  efntl'lio,  to  "boil,"  to 
"bubble,"  and  the  Gr.  (neoireta,  to  "see"],  an  instrument  for 
ascertaining  the  strength  of  alcohol  or  other  distilled  liq- 
uids by  observing  the  boiling-point  and  the  barometrical 
pressure  at  the  time  of  the  experiment.  These  instruments 
are  of  various  kinds ;  those  of  Vidal  and  of  Conatty  arc  the 
best  known, 

Ebulli'tion  [from  the  Lot.  ebullto,  to  "boil"],  boiling  ; 
the  violent  agitation  into  which  liquids  are  thrown  by  the 
rapid  escape  of  their  vapor  when  sufficiently  heated.  Before 
ebullition  begins,  if  sufficient  heat  is  applied,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  liquid  continually  rises;  but  when  the  liquid 
reaches  the  "boiling-point'' — the  point  at  which  ebullition 
is  seen — the  temperature  is  constant.  Ebullition  is  caused 
by  the  rapid  escape  of  vapor.  (See  BoiLiNG-PoiNT.) 

Eburi.     See  EDOLI. 

Eburovices.     See  IVI^A. 

Ecbat'ana,  or  Agbatana  [Fr.  Ecbntane],  a  cele- 
brated ancient  city,  the  capital  of  Media,  was  situated  near 
the  base  of  Mount  Orontes  (JRltcend),  about  165  miles  S.  W. 
of  Teheran.  Its  foundation  is  attributed  by  tradition  to 
Semiramis,  but  according  to  Herodotus  it  was  founded  by 
De'ioces  (708  B.  C.).  It  stood  on  a  conical  hill,  nnd  was 
surrounded  by  seven  concentric  walls,  each  of  which  was 
higher  than  the  next  outer  one.  It  wns  the  favorite  cum- 
mer residence  of  the  kings  of  Media  and  Persia,  who  had 
here  a  magnificent  palace  and  a  citadel  of  immense  strength. 
Alexander  the  Great  captured  it  in  331  B.  C.,  and  obtained 
a  very  large  booty.  This  city  is  called  Achmetha  in  the 
book  of  Ezra.  Some  recent  writers  believe  it  to  be  the 
modern  HAMADAN  (which  see).  Rawlinson  attempts  to 
identify  it  with  the  ruined  T<ikht-i-Solciman. 

Eccaleo'bioh  [from  the  Gr.  eKKaAe'w  ftiov,  "I  call  out 
life"],  a  mechanical  contrivance  for  hatching  eggs  by  arti- 
ficial heat.  It  consists  of  an  oven  with  shelves,  on  which 
the  eggs  are  placed,  ranged  one  above  the  other.  The 
temperature  is  kept  of  uniform  warmth  by  steam  or  hot 
water  conveyed  in  pipes.  A  somewhat  similar  machine 
has  long  been  employed  in  Egypt  with  success. 

Ec'ce  Ho'mo  [Lat.,  meaning  "  Behold  the  Man  !"].  the 
words  uttered  by  Pilate  (John  xix.  5)  when  he  brought 
Jesus  forth  to  the  people.  Monkish  tradition  points  out  the 
spot,  now  marked  by  an  arch  called  Ecce  Ilnmo,  only  the 
piers  of  which  appear  to  be  ancient.  It  spans  the  Yin  A>- 
lorttta  at  its  highest  point,  and  has  "a  narrow  gallery  or 
chamber  on  the  top."  "Ecce  Homo"  is  the  name  given  to 
pictures  of  Christ  crowned  with  thorns.  Correggio's,  in  the 
National  Gallery,  London,  is  generally  considered  the  best. 
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In  isr.l.  Pr-'t.  S.,l.'\,  tlii-n  of  London,  now  of  Cambridge, 
Eiii-lnnd.  poUi«h«dl  book  entitled  ••  Keen  Homo,"  which 

nui'le  a  great  stir. 

Ki'orn'trir  [from  the  i!r.  •'«,  "  out  of,"  and  tttnfov  (I. at. 

•  ••  |ininl."  :i   "  ei litre"],  in    tnachincrv.  ;i   device 
by  which    circular  motion   giM-    «•>'  '"  "'"  "'"'  lr""  '""- 

thin.      In  one  of  I!M-  I -  "f  the  ei ntric  11  disk  i- 

lu  revolve  around  :i  point  not  in  ils  centre.  Tin-  di-k  Ilirns 
in  a  metallic'  collar,  which  is  Iliniwn  back  inn)  forth  hy  the 
revolutions,  aiicl  to  III'1  collar  a  tod  is  attached  which  re- 
cei\  cs  tin- ri''(uire'l  to  iiinl  !io  motion.  Th  is  arrangement  is 

often  used  to  give  lllcitic.ll  to  sliding  valves  in  Steam-ell;' 

Errlirlrnsis.     SIT  lj  111:1,1  >  \sis. 

lic'clt'S  I  lli'-.vni  i,  (i.  ('..  a  Canadian  banister,  born  at 
I'.nili.  England,  in  IMT.  was  educated  hy  his  lather,  an 
iicc'omplishecl  aciuy  otliciT,  long  resident  in  ''anaila.  He 
u:c-  called  (othc-  bar  ill  I  *•  1  -,  bf'a  on-  cjii.-,  i.'s  counsel  ill 

and  attained  tin- highest  rank  in  his;  profession.    Pied 
.,i-fintii  Nov.  HI!.  I- 

Kc'clesfielll,  a  parish  of  Kngland,  in  the  West  Hiding 
of  Yorkshire,  .'i  miles  X.  of  Shctlield.  It  has  manufactures 
of  cutler}',  linen,  and  nails.  Coal  mines  arc  worked  in  the 
vicinity. 

I'.rrle'sin  [dr.  c<«Ai)(ria,  an  "assembly,"  from  «,  "nut," 
ancUa.Woj,  to"  cull"],  the  Latin  name  lor  Cm  urn  (which  sec). 

Ecclesia  [for  etymology  see  above],  the  great  assem- 
bly  of  the     \thcnians,    in   which  e\cry   lice    citizen    might 
vote.     Although  pnssosing  supreme  authority  in  the  stale 
from  a  verv  reunite  period,  it  was  after  a  time  seHom  con 
venecl,  so  that  the  nnc-  -i'  the  state  fell  into  the 

hands  of  the  archons,  who  were  elected  from  the  nobles. 
Solon  afterwards  appointed  it  to  meet  four  times  every 
thirty-five  days,  I. (-.sides,  extraordinary  occasions  on  which 
Straight  lie  assi -milled.  The  subjects  discussed  in  the  ec- 
clesin  were  restricted  by  Solon  to  such  as  had  passed 
through  the  senate  of  live  hundred,  hut  this  rule  was  not 
stric-lly  oliscncd.  The  magistrates!  who  managed  tin 
scinblics.  were  the  prytanc  s,  prohedri,  and  epistales;  the 
first  convened  the  people,  the-  second  proposed  the  subjects 
on  which  they  wen-  to  deride,  the  third  presicU-d  over  the 
whole.  The  name  ccclcMa  was  afterwards  given  generally 
to  any  public  assembly  regularly  convoked. 

Ecclesills'tcs  (Sepluagint  Or.  't,t*kYi<rta.<rriK,  the 
"preacher,"  from  <«»tXTjcrta,  an  "assembly:"  Hebrew  A'o/i«  - 
let/:,  a  noun  feminine  in  tin  in.  meaning  "preacher"  or 
" gatherer "],  a  canonical  hook  of  the  old  Testament.  Its 
author  is  called  "  Kohelclll  "  c  /.  •  .  the  '.'  pn-ii'-'nc-r  "  i,  and  he 
is  described  as  king  in  Jerusalem  and  son  of  l)a\ici  /.  -  . 
Solomon.  Since  the  time  of  !J  minis  ( 1 1>  1 1  I  the  Solomonic 
origin  of  the  honk  has  Inen  denied  h\  continental 
geiicrallv,  even  h\  orthodox  writers  like  Hengstenberg.  Keil, 
ami  Delii/.s.-h,  the  dates  assigned  ranging  from  />::<>  to  150 
1!.  C.  Its  post  Solomonic  origin  hns  been  argued  (1)  from 
the  Aramaic  and  other  foreign  words  which  occur  in  it;  (2) 
from  the  sentiments  expressed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old 
traditional  ascription  of  the  book  to  Solomon  has  been  de- 
fended by  such  scholars  us  Sehelling,  Vim  Kssen,  Halm, 
1'nsey',  Wordsworth,  and  Tayler  Lewis.  The  two  leading 
id'-as  of  the  Preacher  are  the  vanity  of  earthly  good  and  the 
certuintv  of  judgment.  The  alleged  epicureanism  of  sev- 
eral passages,  so  much  emphasized  by  some  critics,  is  thought 
by  others  to  be  simply  ironical. 

r,ri-li'-i;i-  tii-.-il  i'ommissionors,  in  England  and 
\Valc-s,  arc  the  arehtiishops,  hishops.  the  principal  deans, 
several  of  the  principal  judges,  the  chief  haron  of  the  ex- 
chequer, the  master  of  tile  mil-,  and  t»cl\e  lay  members, 
all  churchmen,  who  are  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining the  state  of  dioceses  and  the  episcopal  revenues. 
of  uniting  or  dividing  parishes  (when  expedient  i.  and  of 
carrying  out  other  measures  tor  tin-  henetit  of  the  Estab- 
lished rhnreli.  Much  popular  indignation  has  lu-cn  ex- 
cited hy  their  lur^e  expenditures  of  money  in  rein  \\  in^r  and 
improving  the  liish'>|i-'  palaces  ;  and  it  is  evident,  w  haie\  er 

may  lie  the  g I  or  evil  they  i  I'li-hcd.  that  there 

is  a  lar;:c  possibility  that   their  powers   may  be  misused. 
nninission  was  established  in  l.>-:'.."i. 

Ecclesiastical  Courts,  in  England  and  Wales, 
until  IS.'iT.  had  important  jurisdiction  not  only  in  mar- 
riage and  divorce  cases  and  the  proliate  of  wills,  hut  in 
some  cases  they  could  exercise  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
for  heresy,  incontinence,  defamation,  and  other  faults. 
though  in  more  recent  time's  the  latter  duties  w.  re  excr- 
nily  in  cases  where  clergymen  were  accn-ed.  It  is 
said  that  the  publication  of  I)ickens's  novel  "Itavid  Top- 
perfield  "  hastened  the  transfer  of  non  ecclesiastical  busi- 
ness from  these  courts  to  those  of  the  civil  law.  There  are 
(1)  " ^  peculiar  courts  "  of  many  grades,  from  the  royal  to 
the  parochial;  (2)  archdeacons'  courts;  \:'\  commi 
courts;  (4)  diocesan  courts:  and  (."«>  provincial  court*  at 


London  and  York.    (S«!  Anrnrn,  OHIIT  or  :   l)KL«nATr.», 
Cui'iiT  OF;   and    DIM-PH:-.  In  civil  cauMi  their 

jurisdiction  is  virtually  nt  an  end. 

Krrli'-iii-tii'iil    History.      I.    \..<»r.    ,,„,/   nl.j.ri. — 
ry  or  church  history  is  one  of  the  four 

divisions  ,,f  theological  i     or   bildi- 

c.ll),  historicnl.  sy-fi  niatic  i  or  philosophical',  ami  practical 
I  homiletiral   ami    pastoral)    the-ilo^v.        til     ihc-e   di\ 
the  historical  is  the   im  in  bulk,  and  fun 

material  to  nil   the  re«t.      In  importai it   y  i.-lds  only  to 

•v,  which   ha»  to  do  with  tiie  inteij 
f  tho    Holy   Scriptures.      Historical   theology    begins 
with  the  creation  of  man  in  the  image,  and  for  the  glory, 
of  <iod,  and  comes  down  to  the    ,  it  -  relati*  e  goal, 

hut  will  go  on  till  the  general  judgment  or  the  final  .-•  ' 
ment  of  all  the  affairs  of  men.  It  unbrace*  within  th«e 
limits  all  that  bclongn  to  the  religion-  den  lopment  of  the 
race  within  the  line  of  revelation — the  origin,  progress,  and 
fortunes  of  the  kingdom  of  (.iod,  and  its  relations  to  tin- 
kingdoms  of  this  world.  Since  the  fall  of  man  it  has  as- 
sutned  the  character  of  a  history  of  redemption  (and  18  80 
represented,  for  instance,  by  Jonathan  Kdwards  in  his  well- 
known  popular  book).  In  a  narrower  sense,  church  his- 
tory is  the  history  of  Christianity  from  the  birth  of  Christ. 

i  or,  according  to  others,  from    the  day  of  Penteeost  (A.  1). 

i  30),  when  Christianity  first    assumed  an  organized  form 
distinct  from  Judaism,  down  to  tin  me. 

II.  I'htirrh  //i«(o,-v  ,n,'l  Sttular  //..f,  ,-i/. — They  differ  as 
Church  and  Plate,  as  Christianity   and  humanity,  as  tho 

(  order  of  grace  and  the  order  of  nature.  Yet  they  are  in- 
]  separably  connected  and  interwoven,  and  the  one  cannot 
I  be  understood  without  the  other.  Among  the  Jews  tho 

j  spiritual  and  secular  history  to^'tlier  form  history  of 

theocracy.  Both  currents  intermingle  in  the  olrl  Byzantine 
empire,  in  the  European  states  and  the  Latin  Church  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
during  the  colonial  period  of  America,  and  in  all  countries 
where  Church  and  State  an'  united,  ilihlmn's  "History 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Itoman  Empire  "  ia  in  great 
part  also  a  "History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Chris- 
tianity," which  survived  the  fall  of  the  Old  and  New  Rome, 
and  went  forth  to  conquer  the  barbarian  conquerors  by 
Christianizing  and  civilizing  them.  Every  history  of  the 
papacy  is  also  a  history  of  tho  German  empire,  and  rice 
No  history  of  the  sixteenth  century  can  be  written 
without  constant  reference  to  the  Proteslant  Reformation 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  reaction.  (Compare,  r.</.,  Hume, 
Macaulay,  and  Hurnet  for  England  ;  Kanke  for  Germany; 
Motley  for  Holland.)  The  Puritan  settlements  of  New 
England  are  the  beginning  alike  of  the  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  history  of  North  America.  In  modern  times  the 
tendency  is  more  and  more  towards  separation  of  the 
spiritual  and  temporal,  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers; 
nevertheless,  the  Church  will  always  be  more  or  less  influ- 
enced by  the  surrounding  state  of  civil  society,  and  must 
adapt  itself  to  the  wants  of  tho  age  and  progress  of  events ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  world  will  always  feel  tho 
moral  influence,  the  restraining,  ennobling,  stimulating, 
purifying,  and  sanctifying  power  of  (Tiristianity.  which 
works  like  a  leaven  from  within  upon  all  ramifications  of 
society. 

III.  i'rrimlt  mid  Epochi. — These  represent  the  different 
stages  in  the  religious  development  of  the  rnce,  and  must 
not  be  arbitrarily  made  according  to  a  mechanical  scheme 
(such  as  the  centurial  division  adhered  to  by  Mosheim),  but 
taken   from  the  actual   stops  or  start  ing-points  (rm>xi)  *m' 
circuits  (mpioioc)  of  the  history  itself.     The  following  are 
the  natural  divisions: 

A.  Svcrrtl  or  liililical  Hltlnrif,  the  history  of  the  Divine 
revelation  from  the  creation  to  the  close  of  the  apostolio 
age,  running  parallel  with  the  Scripture"  from  (ienesi.s  to 

Here  we  must  distinguish  the  dispensation  of 
the  Law  and  the  dispensation  of  the  tiospel.  or  Hie  history 
of  the  Old  Testament  religion  and  of  that  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament religion. 

(«)  Under  the  Old  /><'*/» tmntinn,  from  the  creation  down 
to  John  the  Baptist.  Subdivisions:  The  antediluvian 
period  ;  the  patriarchal  period  :  the  Mosaic  period  (the  cs- 
tahlishment  of  the  Jewish  theocracy):  the  period  of  the 
Jewish  monarchy  nnd  prophecy  :  the  period  of  the  Bnby- 
lonian  exile  :  the  period  of  the  restoration,  the  Maccn 

the  Itoman  rule  till   Herod  the  Great  (or  down  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem). 

(6)  Under  the  .V''"-  />i'«;n-n»,iri'.,n.  Christ  and  the  apos- 
tles, or  primitive  and  normative  Christianity  in  its  divine- 

llliman   founder  and   inspired    organs.      Sui.dUi 

I   preparatory  mission  of  John  the  Baptist  :  the  lit'.-  of  Christ  ;  i 

the  founding  of  the  Church  by  the  apostles  :  the  labors  of 

Peter.  Paul,  and  John. 

B.  Christian  II  '-rli  /f"p'«r..r./  proper,  from  the 
close  of  the  times.     Subdivisions: 
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(«)  History  of  Ancient  Christianity,  embracing  the  first 
six  centuries  to  Gregory  I.  (590):  Grteco-Latin,  patristic, 
Catholic,  the  common  stock  from  which  tho  Greek,  the 
Roman,  and  tho  Protestant  churches  have  sprung.  Sub- 
divisions :  (1)  The  apostolic  age  (sec  A  />) ;  (2)  the  age  of 
persecution  to  Constantino  the  Great  and  the.  Council  of 
Xiccea  (325) ;  (3)  the  age  of  patriarchs,  Christian  emperors, 
and  oecumenical  councils  (to  590).  Some  historians  carry 
the  age  of  ancient  Christianity  down  to  Charlemagne,  A.  1). 
800  (so  as  to  include  John  of  Damascus,  the  last  of  the 
(ireek  Fathers),  and  the  beginning  of  the  German  Roman 
empire  and  the  temporal  power  of  the  papacy.  In  this 
case  we  have  a  fourth  subdivision,  from  Gregory  I.  to 
Charlemagne  (A.  1).  590  to  800). 

(tj)  History  of  M'<li,n-'<l  Christianity,  from  the  close  of 
the  sixth  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  from 
Gregory  I.  (A.  D.  590),  the  first  medieval  pope,  to  Luther 
(A.  D.  1517).  Character:  The  Greek  and  Koman  churches, 
divided,  pursue  their  independent  course  ;  the  Latin  Church 
extending  west  among  the  Celtic  arid  Germanic  races,  the 
Greek  north-east  among  the  Slavonians  (in  Russia) ;  con- 
version of  the  barbarians;  conflicts  with  Mohammedanism  ; 
the  Crusades  ;  rise  and  progress  of  the  papacy,  scholasti- 
cism, mysticism;  the  reformatory  councils  of  Pisa,  Con- 
stance, and  Bale  ;  revival  of  letters ;  invention  of  printing  ; 
discovery  of  America;  biblical  theology;  forerunners  of 
Protestantism  (Wycliffe  in  England,  Huss  in  Bohemia,  Sa- 
vonarola in  Italy,  Wessel  in  Holland,  etc.).  Subdivisions  : 
(1)  The  missionary  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  from  Greg- 
ory I.  to  Hildcbrand  or  Gregory  VII.  (590  to  1049)  ;  (2) 
the  palmy  period  of  the  papacy,  from  Gregory  VII.  to  Boni- 
face VIII.  (1049  to  1294);  (3)  the  decay  of  the  medico val 
papacy  and  scholasticism,  and  the  preparation  for  the  Ref- 
ormation, from  Boniface  VIII.  to  Leo  X.  or  Martin  Luther 
(1294-1517). 

(c)  History  of  Modern  Christianity,  from  tho  Reformation 
of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present  time.  Protestant- 
ism and  Romanism  ;  founding  of  the  various  evangelical 
churches,  the  Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  Anglican,  etc.;  prog- 
ress of  Christianity  among  the  Teutonic  races  ;  restoration 
of  Romanism ;  Jesuitism ;  Jansenism ;  Puritanism  and 
Methodism  in  England;  Pietism  and  the  Moravians  in  Ger- 
many; settlements  in  North  America;  growth  of  tho  Greek 
Church  in  Russia,  and  of  the  Protestant  in  the  United 
States;  revival  and  triumph  of  ultramontane  Romanism; 
conflict  of  faith  with  modern  rationalism  and  infidelity  ; 
immense  activity  in  theology,  literature,  missions,  and  all 
forms  of  Christian  philanthropy.  Subdivisions:  (1)  Tho 
age  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
counter-reformation  or  reaction  (from  1517  to  1600,  perhaps 
better  to  1648) ;  (2)  the  age  of  scholastic  and  polemic  con- 
fessionalism  in  conflict  with  non-conformity  and  subjective 
piety  (from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  to  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century) ;  (3)  the  age  of  revolution  and  revi- 
val, and  conflict  between  Christianity  and  various  forms  of 
skepticism  and  secularism  (from  deism  in  England  and  the 
French  Revolution  to  our  time). 

IV.  Svurcc*. — They  are  mostly  written,  in  part  unwrit- 
ten.    The  written  sources  include  (a)  the  official  documents 
of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities,  such  as  acts  of  coun- 
cils, creeds,  liturgies,  hymn-books,  church  laws,  papal  bulls 
and  encyclicals  ;  (b)  the  writings  of  the  personal  actors  in 
the  history,  and  contemporary  observers  and  reporters,  such 
as  the  Fathers  for  ancient  Christianity,  the  Schoolmen  for 
mediaeval,    tho    Reformers    and    their    opponents    for   the 
Reformation  period;   (c)   inscriptions    on    walls,  pictures, 
churches,  tombstones,  and  other  monuments. 

The  unwritten  sources  are  works  of  Christian  art,  as 
churches,  chapels,  pictures,  sculptures,  crosses,  crucifixes, 
relics,  and  other  remains  which  symbolize  and  embody  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  in  different  epochs  and  phases.  Thus, 
the  Roman  catacombs,  with  their  vast  extent,  their  .solemn 
darkness,  their  labyrinthine  mystery,  their  rude  epitaphs 
and  sculptures,  their  symbols  of  faith  and  their  relics  of 
martyrdom,  give  us  a  lifelike  idea  of  the  Church  in  the  pe- 
riod of  persecution,  its  trials  and  sufferings,  its  faith  and 
hope,  its  simple  worship  and  devoted  jnety.  "  He  who  is 
thoroughly  steeped  in  tho  imagery  of  the  catacombs  will  bo 
nearer  to  the  thoughts  of  the  early  Church  than  he  who  has 
learned  by  heart  the  most  elaborate  treatises  of  Tcrtullian 
orOrigon."  The  basilicas  are  characteristic  of  the  Nicene, 
the  Byzantine  churches  of  the  Byzantine  age,  the  Gothic 
cathedrals  of  the  palmy  days  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Re- 
naissance style  of  tho  revival  of  letters.  Even  now  most 
churches  and  sects  can  bo  best  appreciated  in  the  locali- 
ties and  in  view  of  the  monuments  and  the  people  where 
they  originated  or  have  their  centre  of  life  and  action. 

V.  Duty  of  the  Historian. — Hemust(l)  master  the  sources 
in  the  original  languages  in  which  they  were  written  (Greek, 
Latin,  and  the  modern  languages  of  Europe) ;  separating 
the  genuine  from  the  spurious,  the  original  from  corrup- 


tions  and  interpolations  ;  sifting  the  truth  from  falsehood, 
the  facts  from  (iction  and  partisan  judgment;  comparing 
the  accounts  of  all  actors,  friend  and  foe,  narrator,  eulogist, 
advocate,  and  antagonist,  whether  orthodox  or  heretic, 
:  whether  Christian,  Jew,  or  Gentile;  aiming  in  all  this  Ijibo- 
j  rious  investigation  at  "the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth."  (2)  Ho  must  then  reproduce  the 
,  clearly  ascertained  facts  and  results  of  his  investigation  in 
'  a  faithful  and  lifelike  narrative,  so  as  to  present  the  ob- 
!  jective  course  of  history  itself  as  it  were  in  a  miniature 
photograph.  The  genuine  writer  of  history  differs  as  much 
from  the  dry  chronicler  of  isolated  facts  and  dates  as  from 
the  novelist;  history  has  a  body  and  a  living  soul,  and  its 
facts  are  animated  by  thoughts  and  principles.  The  histo- 
rian must  exhibit  both  ;  he  must  bo  able  to  particularize 
and  to  generalize,  to  descend  into  minute  details,  and  to 
take  a  comprehensive  bird's-eye  view  of  whole  ages  and 
periods.  He  must  have  a  judicial  mind,  which  deals  im- 
partially with  al!  persons  and  events  coming  before  his  tri- 
bunal, and  is  swayed  by  no  consideration  but  that  of  strict 
justice.  This  aim  should  be  constantly  kept  in  view, 
although  in  the  limited  and  imperfect  state  of  our  informa- 
tion, and  the  inability  to  emancipate  one's  self  from  all  the 
influences  of  education  and  prevailing  opinions  and  preju- 
dices, wo  can  expect  no  more  than  an  approximate  solution 
of  the  difficult  task.  It  is  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
Divine  Mind  to  view  all  things  sub  specie  i-l<-rnit<tti*.  to  see 
the  end  from  the  beginning.  Wo  can  only  know  things  con- 
secutively and  in  fragments.  But  history  is  its  own  best 
interpreter,  and  the  farther  it  advances  tho  more  we  are 
able  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  past. 

VI.  Vtilne.  —  The  study  of  history  enables  us  to  under- 
stand the  present,  which  is  the  fruit  of  the  past  and  the 
germ  of  the  future.     It  is  the  richest  storehouse  of  wisdom 
and  experience.     It  is  tho  best  commentary  of  Christianity. 
It  is  full  of  comfort  and  encouragement.  It  verifies  on  every 
page  the  promise  of  the  Saviour  to  be  with  his  people  al- 
ways, and  to  build  his  Church  on  a  roc-k  against  which  the 
gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail.    It  exhibits  the  life  and  power 
of  Christ  in  all  its  forms  and  phases,  and  the  triumphant 

!  march  of  his  kingdom  from  land  to  land  and  generation  to 
!  generation.  Earthly  empires,  systems  of  philosophy  have 
j  their  day,  human  institutions  decay,  all  things  of  this  world 
bloom  and  fade  away  like  the  grass  of  the  field;  but  the 
Christian  religion  has  the  dew  of  perennial  youth,  survives 
all  changes,  makes  steady  progress  from  age  to  age,  over- 
comes all  persecution  from  without  and  corruption  from 
within,  is  now  stronger  and  more  widely  spread  than  ever 
before,  directs  the  course  of  civilization,  and  bears  the  hopes 
of  the  human  race.  The  history  of  the  world  is  governed 
in  the  interest  and  for  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Christianity. 
The  experience  of  the  past  is  a  sure  guarantee  of  the  future. 

VII.  Literature.  —  (1)  Works  on  (iwirrnl  Church  History: 
EUSEBIUS  (died  340),  "  Church  History,"  from  the  birth  of 
Christ  to  Constantine  the  Great  (324).      His  successors  in 
the  Greek   Church  :    Socrates,   Sozomen,   Theodoret.     The 
"  .Magdeburg  Centuries,"  by  MATTHIAS  FLACIUS  (died  1575) 

!  and  other  Lutheran  divines  of  Germany  (Bale,  1559-74), 
I  covering  thirteen  Christian  centuries  in  as  many  volumes, 
the  first  history  from  a  Protestant  point  of  view  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  claims  of  Romanism.  The  "  Ecclesiastical  An- 
nals "  of  CvESAii  BAROSIUS  (died  1607),  in  12  folio  volumes, 
published  at  Rome,  1588  sqq.fto  which  were  added  the  con- 
tinuations of  Raynaldus,  Spondanus,  and  others  —  a  work  of 
astounding  learning  and  industry,  but  altogether  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  papacy.  TILLEMONT  (died  Hi'JS).  in  his  invalu- 
able "Memoires"  (Paris,  1693-1712,  Ifi  vols.),  wrote  the 
history  of  the  first  six  centuries  from  the  sources,  in  bio- 

s' 

C; 

tistic  school   of  Spener,  in  his  "Impartial  History  of  the 

Church  and  of  Heretics"  (Frankfort,  1099  »</</.,  4  vols.  fol.,  to 

A.  I).  1688),  advocated  the  interests  of  practical  piety  and 

the  claims  of  heretics  and  schismatics  and  all  who  suffered 

ersccution  from  an    intolerant  hierarchy  and  orthodoxy. 

.  L.  M  os  ii  KIM  (died  1755)  wrote  his  "  Institutes  of  Eccle- 
siastical History  "  (in  Latin,  Helmstadt,  1755,  and  often  since 
in  several  translations)  in  the  spirit  of  a  moderate  Lutheran 
orthodoxy,  with  solid  learning  and  impartiality,  in  clear 
style,  after  the  centurial  arrangement  of  Klacius,  and  fur- 
nished a  convenient  text-book  which  (especially  in  Mur- 
dock's  translation)  has  continued  in  use  in  England  and 
America  even  to  this  day.  St'iiROEnai's  "  Christian  Church 
History"  (Leipsic,  1768-1810,  in  45  vols.)  is  afar  more  ex- 
tensive and  far  less  readable  work,  but  invaluable  for  refer- 
ence, full  of  reliable  information  from  the  sources;  it  for- 
sakes the  mechanical  centurial  division,  and  substitutes  for 
it  the  periodic  arrangement.  HENKE  (died  1809)  followed 
with  a  thoroughly  rationalistic  work  in  9  vols.  (1788-1810). 
XEANDER  (professor  of  church  history  in  Berlin,  died  1S50) 
marks  an  epoch  in  this  branch  of  theological  literature,  and 


graphical  style  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  more  liberal  Gallican 
Jatholicism.     GOTTFRIED  ARNOLD  (died  1714),  of  the  Pie- 
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by  his  truly  Christian,  conscientious,  impartial,  truth  |n> 
itig.  just,  liberal,  and    withal   thoroughly  learned   ami  pro- 
found spirit  ami  method.  In-  earned  tin'  till'-  "1    "l':i'i. 
church   history."      Hi-   "(lencral    Ili-turyof  the  Christian 
-  ......  utdCharah"(  Hamburg,  l^-'J  ;>•-'.  i!  roll.),  though 

incomplete,  (it   stops   with  the  Council  of   Hal.-,  II:'1 
So  .....  what  diffuse   and    nnni'itu  .....  i-  in  si  vie,  is  an  inn 

monument  of  genius  and  Icarnim-:  it  pa\  s  -pccial  ;itl. 
tn  I  hi-  development  ul'  Christian  lit''-  iiml  doctrine.  iiml  is 
edifying  as  w  i  •!!  :i-  in-triiclivc.  It  has  been  ii:iturali/.<'cl  in 
England  and  America  by  the  tranxlatiun  ul  Prof.  Torrcy 
(If.iitiin,  1M7-.W.  5  vols.;  l-'tli  i"l.  ISTL'l,  and  will  long  he 
Studied  with  profit.  Finally  valuable,  though  nf  iill  alto- 
gether tlitTcrrat  |il:in  :iml  spirit,  is  I  lie  ••  (  'hu  n-li  Hi-tory" 
of  GlKSKI.KH  (Bonn,  IM.M  -:>!>}.  translated  I'nilri  till'  Herman 
first  liy  Cunningham  in  l'hilailcl|ihin  I  IMfn,  then  l.y  l'a\  i<l 
ion  and  Hull  in  England,  and  revised  t.y  II.  11.  Smith  i.f  New 
York  (1857  "77.).  The  text  is  merely  a  meagre  skeleton  of 
farts  ami  dates,  lint  the  body  of  the  work  consists  in  care- 

fully seleeteil  extracts  ami  |ininf  tells  froill  the  sources, 
which  furnish  the  data  fur  an  independcntjudgment.  BATH'S 
"Church  History"  (partly  published  after  bin  death.  Tu- 
bingen, I  Mil,  in  5  vols.)  is  distinguished  for  philosophic 
gra-p,  critical  combinations,  and  Imld  conjectures,  especial- 
ly in  the  treatment  lit'  the  ancient  heresies  and  systems  of 
d.K-triiie.  II  AH  EX  n  M  it's"  Church  History  "  (now  eumpleted 
in  7  voN.,  l.cipsic.  \i7'.',\  is  an  admirable  digest  of  the  vast 
::,al  fur  the  lay  reader.  Siil\n-'s  "History  of  the 
Christian  Church  "  '(  New  York,  18ifl-67,  in  3  vols.;  tier- 
man  cd.  Lcipsie.  IM'»J  is  the  first  general  church  history 
prepared  mi  American  si  ill.  but  not  yet  eumpleted  (two  more 
volumes  arc  in  course  of  preparation).  Of  English  church 
historians.  W  u>niM:rox  represents  the  general  hi-tory  in 
six  volumes  to  the  Reformation,  inclusive  (  1835  *</</.)  ;  ROB- 
KKTSOX  in  three  (  I>.il  "77.1  In  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  older  work  of  MII.XER  (died  17S7)  is  written  in  popular 
style  for  edification.  Of  the  numerous  compends  of  church 
history  in  one  or  more  volumes,  we  mention  those  of  DOL- 
i.iMiKii,  Miiin.Kit,  RITTKK,  A  i./.i  n;,  amon  g  Koinnn  Catholics  ; 
MASK,  XIEDXEII,  (ii  KIIII-HE.  Knm.  EmiAnn,  among  Prot- 
estants: all  in  Herman,  some  also  translated  into  Kiiglish. 
(2)  Works  on  »;»  <  -in/  i/i/mr/ini'iiif  of  church  history.  On 
Old  Testament  history  :  MII.MAX  ("  History  of  the  Jews  "), 
KWAI.D  ('•  History  of"  Israel."  7  vols.,  translated  by  Russell 
Martineau),  STANLEY  (•'  History  of  the  Jewish  Church"). 
Life  of  Christ:  NKAXIIKR  (Herman  and  English),  LANGE 
(German  and  English,  B  vols.i.  PIIESSENSK  (French  and 
English  i,  Ei.i.iriirr.  ANHKEWS.  Kw\i.n.  KII:I:I:MIACII,  SEPP 
(R.  C.),  PAT  i.  is  i  rationalistic).  Srlnrss  i  mythical  theory), 
Ri:s  AN  (legendary  theory).  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church 
from  A.  D.30  to  100:  NKANDKR,  LANOE,  TiiiEiisrii.Si  HAFF, 
REI-SS,  COXVBEARE  and  HOKS..X  inn  St.  Paul).  History 
of  Christian  Doctrines,  or  Dogmatic  History  :  PETAVIUS 

(R.  C.),    MC-NSCIIER,    BArilGARTEX    CRUSH'S    (2    TOls.),   IlA- 

GENBACII  (translated  by  liuch.  revised  by  H.  B.  Smith,  New 
York,  1861,  2  vols.),  NEAXDKH  (1  vol.,  posthumous),  BATH 
(Lcipsic,  1867,  posthumous,  3  vols.  i  also  a  compend  in  1 
vol.),  SHEnn  (New  York,  1863,  2  yols.i.  BKIK,  S-IIWAXB 
(R.  C.);  "History  of  Protestant  Theology,"  by  DORMER 
(Munich,  1867;  also  in  English,  Edinburgh,  1871)  ;  "His- 
tory of  Roman  Catholic  Theology,"  by  WEHXER  i  Munich, 
1866).  History  of  special  doctrines:  BATR  on  the  "  Trinity 
and  Incarnation"  (3  yols.).  on  the  "Atonement"  (1vol.); 
I  PI  in  NK  it  on  "  Christology  "  (2  Mils.:  also  in  English)  ; 
EBIIARD  on  the  "Lord's  Supper."  History  of  Councils: 
MASSI,  HARIHM'IN,  WAM-H.  Ft  ens.  HKFKI.K.  History  of 


the  monographs  ot    HASSR  on  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  Win 

M:II    and    \  \li.M\v    on    Thnma-    Ai|iiina».    NI.AMIKH    »nd 
Moiusov    mi    St.  Ili-mard.    Ciiniuri.lEH    on    Seutu.-    Krigcna, 
l.n  IISI:F:  mi  lluironf  St.  \'ic|or.     II  istory  ol  Mnnast  i 
Sl'ITll.EH,  MlM  PI.  Doiii\(i,  MOM  \l  P  VHP.  IM.  and  e-pecially 
lh  ......  ln--.il  blographioal  woik  of  the  Jesuits,  "  Actu  .- 

tciruui"  ifor  evi-ry   'lay    in    the    year,   not    \el   eom|... 
llevual  nf  Letters  and    Foreninncrs  of  the   Ketorniat  ion  : 

ri.l.\HN>     "11    tile    "   llcl'.lllic;  -     I  ,e  t  .  .  r  '  •    I  ll  '  •     It  el'unimt  inn  "    I  2 

vnls..  Ha  111  1  111  rg.  I  s  1  1  i  :  V  u  I.IIA  v  on  John  Wielillei  l.oudon, 

1854);     L  Erill  KH   ..I,    Wyelitl'e    i  Leip-ic,    1878,  J    V"N.);    II  El.- 
KEIIT  and   (ill.ETTE  on   Huss  ami  .lerm  ......  I    I'ra/lle;   Mill.  I:. 

Ui  ul  i.im  n.  PEHRKXS,  M  Mini  v  on  Sa\  onarnla  ;  .Ml'i.i.ni 
on  Erasmus;  STIIAISSOII  I'lrichvon  Hiittfii:  SKKIIOIIM  on 
"  The  Oxford  Reformers.  John  Colel,  Fra.-nius.  un.l  'Ihomaa 
More  "(London,  Isi'i1.)).  "  Ili-tury  nt  tin-  It.  formation,"  by 
MAIIIII:INEKK,  NP:I  HIM  KI.H,  HAXKI  .  MFICI.E  n'Ai'iiiii\K.  lim.- 
I.ISCFI:  1C.  C,  .  l-'lsiil.n  'jii-l  published.  New  York.  I 
K  MIN,  nol  to  meiilioii  the  numerous  mono;: 

on  Luther,  Melanchthon,  /.wingli,  Cah  in.     On  the  I 
Reformation  in  particular:  STKYPE  ("  Ecclesiastical  M.inn 
rials  and  Annals  of  the  Reformation;"  also  his  "Memo- 
rials of  Cranmer,  Parker,  (irimlal,  Whitgift."  etc.)  ;    I'.i  n 
NET,  Cm.  I.  IKK    ,11011  juror),  DoDD  (  It.  C.  ).  CAIIIIW  i  i  i  ,  Fit 

I.EK.   SiHMKS,    I'll  .....  K   I  from    the    fall    of  Wnlsey   tO   the  death 

of  Elizabeth).  On  the  Rct'nrmatinn  in  Scntland  :  Mi  rn  \N  VN 
("Rerum  Scoticariim  I  li.-toria  ")..!.  KNO\  ,  nil  I.'it'i7  i.  CALD- 
EUWIHIII,  RIIIIKRTSIIX,  M'CitiK  I  "  Life  of  John  Kno.x"), 
HFTiiKKiM.niN.  Hi  in  OFF.  On  the  literatureof  the  modern 
history  of  the  principal  churches  and  secUf  see  the  respec- 
tive art!  I'll  IMP  Si  IIAFF. 

Eccle§iastical  Law.     See  CAXOX  LAW. 

Ecclesias'ticus  [Ur.  <««Aiii7iao7i««.  probably  mi  aning 
the  "church-book,"  1  .....  an-c  anciently  n  ad  in  "church" 
(«'««Ai!<na)],  or  the  Wisdom  or  Je«u8  the  S«ui  of 
Siruch,  a  book  considered  apocryphal  hy  Jews  and 
Protestants,  and  received  as  canonical  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic and  tire  -k  churches.  By  the  Anglican  Articles  it  is 
recommended  to  be  read  for  edification.  It  appears  to 
have  been  written  in  Hebrew  by  one  Jesus  (Joshua),  the 
son  of  Sirach,  at  Jerusalem,  at  an  uncertain  date. 

lOrrlr-iol'oiiy  [dr.  <««Ai)<ria.  "church,"  and  Aoy,s. 
"  treatise"],  a  word  denoting  properly  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  and  its  government,  but  commonly  applied  to  the 
building  aud  furnishing  of  church  edifices.  The 


Church  Polity  :  PI.ANCK,  HiTsrni..  Si  liKMiKtii.  (i  RE  EN  WOOD. 
History  of  Missions:  BLUMHAHIIT,  \Vn.i;Kiis.  and  numerous 
monographs.  Patrology  and  Patristics  :  the  Benedictine 
editions,  and  large  collections  of  the  works  of  the  Fathers 
liv  OAI.I.AXIH,  MIOXE,  etc.  The  bicigra]>hical  and  literary 
works  on  the  Fathers,  by  TIM.EMUNT.  Dr  l'i\,  CEII.MER, 
CAVK,  LrMi-KR,  MOIII.KR,  FESSI.KR,  Ai.roa,  lioiiniMa.ii. 
Separate  biographies  of  Tertullian  and  Chrysostom.  hy  XE- 
AXDER  ;  Justin  .Martyr,  hy  SKMISCII:  Origcn,  by  TIIOM  \- 
sus:  Augustine,  liy  HIXDKMANX:  Jerome,  by  Z6VKI.ER. 
Iv'i'lcsiastical  Antii|iiities,  by  HIN>:II\M,  Arcii-sri,  SIECEI., 
COI.EMAN.  On  Ancient  Christianity:  MOSHKIM,  Mil,  MAX. 
SniiiK.  I'HISSKXSK:  "History  of  the  tireek  (Ka^tern 
Church,"  by  DEAX  STAXI.EV  (  I.omlon  and  New  York.  IM'.L'  i  : 
"  History  of  Latin  Christianity,"  by  DEAN  Mil.  M  IN  (to  the 
Pontificate  of  Nicholas  V..  London  and  New  York,  1860 
t(jq.}:  ••  History  of  the  Crusades."  by  MHIIM  n.  WII.KEX. 
SPITTI.F.R.  Tlie  Papacy:  WAI.I'H,  PI.AXI-K,  SPITTI.KR, 
Glif.KXWoon  ("  Cathedra  IVtri"),  Hllilil.E.  BATER,  WVI.IE: 
also  many  monographs  on  single  popes,  as  Voinr  on  IJrei;- 
ory  VII.'  lit  HTER  on  Innocent  III.  (4  vnls.t,  UEITER  on 
Alexander  III.  (3  yols.).  Scholasticism  and  Mysticism  of 
the  Middle  Ages:  STOCKI.  ("History  of  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Middle  Ages,"  Mayence.  I  Ml  t  tag.,  3  yols.)  :  (JdmtES 
("  History  of  Christian  Mysticism."  ls:',f.-42,  4  yols.)  ;  and 


has  attracted  much  attention  in  Great  Britain  of  late  years. 
There  are  societies  for  promoting  the  study,  a  journal  ("  The 
Ecelcsiologist")  is  published,  and  there  is  "  A  Handbook 
of  English  Ecclesiology  "  (London,  1847). 

Echcllen'sis  (ABRAHAM),  a  learned  Maronito,  born  at 
Eckel  in  Syria.  He  was  professor  of  Arabic  and  Syriac  at 
Rome,  and  removed  about  1630  to  Paris,  where  he  assisted 
in  the  edition  of  Le  Jay's  polyglot  Hible.  Ho  was  the 
author  of  an  "Oriental  Chronicle."  Died  in  Italy  in  1664. 

Echelon  [a  French  word  signifying  the  "  round  "  of  a 
ladder],  a  military  term  applied  to  a  certain  arrangement 
of  troops  when  several  divisions  are  drawn  up  in  parallel 
lines,  each  to  the  right  or  the  left  of  the  one  preceding  it, 
like  "  steps"  or  the  rounds  of  a  ladder,  so  that  no  two  are 
on  the  same  alignment.  Each  division  by  marching  di- 
rectly forward  can  form  a  line  with  that  which  is  in  ad- 
vance of  it.  There  arc  two  sorts  of  echelon,  direct  and  ob- 
lique, the  former  of  which  is  used  in  an  attack  or  a  retreat. 

Echevin  [Lat.  •eaiiniu]  in  Franco  from  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  to  the  Revolution  (1789),  a  royal  officer  of 
justice  and  of  finance,  whose  duties  were  various  in  differ- 
ent periods.  For  the  last  six  hundred  years  of  the  duration 
of  the  office  it  was  chiefly  exercised  in  the  cities.  The 
eehevins  of  Paris  were  assessors,  and  had  authority  as 
magistrates  in  s'.mc  kinds  of  civil  business. 

Echid'na  [tir.  "ExiW],  in  Greek  mythology,  a  monster, 
half  serpent  and  half  woman,  supposed  to  be  the  daughter 
of  Tartarus,  and  the  mother  of  Cerberus  and  the  Chima-ra. 

K  chid  11:1,  a  genus  of  Australian  quadrupeds  hclong- 

j  ing  to  the  order  Mouotrcnmta.     The   EeftHflM  is  c 

|  with  spines,  and  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  hedgehog.     It  de- 

viates in  a  remarkable  manner  from  the  typical  structure 

of  the  Mammalia  in  the  organization  of  the  generative  and 

usseoii-   s\-tcms.      The  muzzle   is  elongated  and  slender, 

and  the   mouth   destitute   of   teeth.     The   feet   are   armed 

with  claws,  which  enable  the  /-.'cAn/iia  to  burrow  with  great 

rapidity.     It  feeds  on  ants,  which  it  catches  by  means  of  a 

long  adhesive  tongue. 

Echi'mys  [from  the  (ir.  ;X;«K.  a  "hedgehog,"  and  ^Ot. 
a  "  mouse  "],  a  South  American  genus  of  pident  mammals 
called  "  spiny  rats."  They  are  ahoiif  :  large  rats, 

and  have  numerous  spines  scattered  through  their  hair. 
They  an  of  six  or  eight  species,  and  arc  a  kind  of  link  be- 
tween the  rats  and  the  true  porcupii 
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ECHINADES— ECIJA. 


Echin'ades  [Or.  'E^ii-aScs,  from  ix'tum,  a  " hedgehog," 
alluding  to  their  irregular,  sharp  outlines],  the  ancient 
Greek  name  of  a  group  of  islands  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Achelous.  Some  of  the  ancient  islands  have 
been  joined  to  the  mainland  by  alluvial  deposits.  The 
islands  are  small,  rocky,  and  unimportant.  Seventeen  of 
these  islands  have  names,  but  only  nine  arc  cultivated. 
They  arc  now  called  Kurtzelari  Islands,  and  the  largest  is 
named  Petala :  but  Oxia,  Makri.  and  Vrumona  are  the  most 
important.  Lat.  of  the  S.  end  of  Oxia,  38°  17'  N.,  Ion.  21° 
6'  E. 

Ech'inate  [from  the  Gr.  cV»>«,  a  "hedgehog"],  in 
botany,  furnished  with  rigid  hairs  or  prickles,  as  the  husk 
of  the  chestnut. 

Echin'ida  [named  from  Kchi'mia,  one  of  the  genera], 
called  also  Ech'inoids  or  Sea  Ur'chins  (urchin  being 
the  old  English  for  hedgehog),  an  order  of  echinoderms 
with  calcareous  shells  more  or  less  globular,  and  composed 
of  symmetrically-arranged  plates,  bearing  tubercles  armed 
with  movable  spines.  They  have  no  arms  like  star  fishes, 
but  the  five  radiations  are  distinctly  marked  by  holes, 
through  which  the  ambulacra  are  protruded.  These  holes 
occur  in  the  alternate  plates.  These  animals  are  divided 
into  regular  sea  urchins  (Cidaridse),  often  spherical  or  oval, 
ami  irregular  sea  urchins,  of  which  there  are  several  fam- 
ilies. Many  species  of  cchinoids  occur  in  the  American  seas. 

Echinoder'raata(plu.),orEch'inodcrms  [from  the 
Gr.  i\ivK,  a  "  hedgehog,"  and  &>na.  a  "  skin  "],  the  highest 
c-lass  of  animals  of  the  Cuvierian  sub-kingdom  Radiat.a, 
having  a  tough  covering,  containing  more  or  less  calcareous 
matter,  or  composed  of  pieces  which  arc  either  movable  or 
bound  together  and  covered  with  spines  (whence  the  name) ; 
the  body  divided  into  two  parts,  the  actinal  (or  oral)  and 
the  abactinal  portion.  Along  certain  of  the  rays  are  reg- 
ular rows  of  tube-like  suckers  (ambulacra)  used  in  locomo- 
tion. The  muscular  system  is  well  developed.  The  inter- 
nal vessels,  etc.  have  walls  of  their  own.  The  principal 
nerve-centre  is  a  peri-oesophageal  ring :  all  are  oviparous. 
Echinoderms  have  their  parts  in  multiples  of  five.  The 
living  species  are  all  marine.  They  are  divided  into  five 
orders — the  holothurians,  the  sea  urchins  (echinoids),  the 
star  fishes  (asteroids),  the  ophiuroids,  and  the  crinoids. 
To  these  some  append  the  sipunculoids  as  a  sixth  order.  . 

Echi'nus  [Gr.  e\lvos,  a  "hedgehog,"  a  name  applied  to 


Shell  of  Sea  Urchin  (Echinus),  with  the  spines. 

this  genus  on  account  of  its  spines],  a  genus  of  Echino- 
dermata,  of  the  family  Cidarida1.  comprising  a  large  nuin- 


mA.  divested  nf  its  spines. 


ber  of  European  sea-urchins,  several  species  of  which  are 
used  as  food.  Forbes  counted  on  one  of  these  animals 
more  than  300  polygonal  plates,  over  4000  spines,  and 
nearly  1900  suckers. 

Echinus,  in  architecture,  a  moulding  consisting  of  a 
scries  of  egg-shaped  or  alternately  egg-  and  anchor-shaped 
ornaments.  It  especially  appears  as  an  ornament  of  the 
Doric  capital  or  cushion,  and  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
decorations  of  early  Greek  art.  It  is  said  to  have  taken  its 
original  form  and  its  name  from  the  chestnut  and  its  spiny 
burr. 

Echmicdzin',  or  Eschmiazin,  a  celebrated  Arme- 
nian monastery  in  the  province  of  Erivan,  in  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia, 15  miles  W.  of  Erivan.     It  is  the  residence  of  the  ca- 
tholicos  or  head  of  the  entire  Armenian  Church.     Twelve 
archbishops  and  bishops,  four  vartubeds,  about  sixty  cler- 
,  ical  and  five  hundred  lay  monks  live  in  the  monastery, 
'  the  arelitiishnps,  bishops,  and  vartabeds  constituting  the 
j  synod  of  the  catholicos,  which  must  be  consulted  on  all 
;  important  occasions.     The  monastery  was  founded  in  524. 

Ech'o  [Gr.  *HXW],  in  classic  mythology,  was  R  nymph 
who  aided  Jupiter  in  escaping  the  watchfulness  of  Juno,  by 
detaining  the  latter  with  her  annising  talkative  ness ;  but 
that  goddess, discovering  the  deception,  ordained  that  flic 
should  not  be  able  to  speak  until  some  person  had  spoken 
to  her,  nor  to  be  silcut  after  any  one  had  spoken  to  her. 
Cherishing  for  Narcissus  a  passion  which  was  not  requited, 
she  pined  away  until  nothing  remained  of  her  but  her 
voice. 

Echo  [for  etymology  see  preceding  article],  the  reflection 
of  sound  from  a  distant  surface.  Several  conditions  must 
'  be  fulfilled  before  an  echo  can  be  produced.  The  car  must 
j  be  situated  in  the  line  of  the  reflection;  and  in  order  that 
tbo  person  who  emits  the  sound  may  himself  hear  the  echo, 
this  line  must  be  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting  surface, 
but  if  there  are  several  such  surfaces  the  sound  may  be 
brought  back  by  a  series  of  successive  reflections.  The 
opposing  surface  must  be  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
ear,  for  if  the  direct,  and  reflected  sounds  succeed  each 
other  with  great  rapidity,  they  are  confounded.  Thus, 
vaulted  caves  and  large  rooms  have  a  strong  resonance, 
but  produce  no  echo. 

Sound  passes  through  the  atmosphere  at  the  rate  of  abont 
1125  feet  in  a  second;  hence,  a  person  placed  at  half  that 
distance  would  hear  the  echo  exactly  one  second  after  the 
sound  was  emitted  by  him.  The  least  distance  of  the  re- 
flecting surface  from  the  point  whence  the  sound  is  emitted 
must  bo  about  fifty  feet. 

Unless  the  surface  reflecting  the  sound  is  of  considerable 
extent,  the  echo  will  be  too  feeble  to  be  heard.  Some  con- 
cavity in  the  surface  by  which  diverging  rays  of  sound  are 
concentrated  at  the  point  where  the  echo  is  audible,  is  favor- 
able, if  not  absolutely  essential,  to  the  production  of  echoes. 
It  is  a  property  of  the  ellipse  that  every  sound  proceeding 
from  one  of  its  foci  and  impinging  against  the  curve  is  re- 
flected into  the  other  focus ;  whence  two  persons  placed  in 
the  two  foci  of  an  elliptic  chamber  may  converse  with  each 
other  in  a  whisper,  and  not  be  heard  by  those  who  are  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  room.  Thus,  walls  or  buildings  ap- 
proaching the  elliptic  form  return  sounds  with  great  force 
and  distinctness.  The  faintest  sound  is  conveyed  from  one 
side  of  the  "  whispering  gallery  "  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  to 
the  other,  but  is  not  heard  at  any  intermediate  point.  Some 
echoes  are  remarkable  for  their  frequency  of  repetition.  An 
echo  in  Woodstock  Park,  England,  repeats  seventeen  syl- 
lables by  day  and  twenty  by  night.  An  echo  in  the  Simo- 
netta  palace,  near  Milan,  is  said  to  repeat  the  report  of  a 
pistol  sixty  times. 

ECHO,  in  music,  is  the  repetition  of  a  musical  phrase  often 
written  for  the  organ,  by  the  stops  of  which  it  can  be  pro- 
duced with  facility. 

Ech'o,  a  township  of  Dale  co.,  Ala.  Pop.  950. 
Ech'o  Cafl'on,  Utah  Territory,  is  a  remarkable  ravine 
or  defile  visible  to  passengers  on  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R., 
975  miles  from  Omaha.  It  is  in  Summit  co.,  and  is  enclosed 
between  high  vertical  walls  of  rock.  The  scenery  is  of  sur- 
prising grandeur  and  beauty. 

Ech'o  Cit'y,  a  post-village  of  Summit  co.,  Ut.,  on  the 
Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  39  miles  S.  E.  of  Ogdcn.  It  is  pictu- 
resquely situated  more  than  5000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Ech'ols,  a  county  in  the  S.  of  Georgia.  Area,  4CO 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Aliapaha  River.  The 
surface  is  level ;  the  soil  sandy,  Corn,  rice,  and  wool  are 
raised.  It  is  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  R.  R.  Capital,  Statenville.  Pop.  1978. 

Ecija,  a'tho-iil  (anc.  At'tlg!),  a  city  of  Spain,  in  Anda- 
lusia, on  the  river  Genii,  about  50  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Seville. 
It  is  well  built,  and  bus  numerous  churches,  convents,  and 
hospitals;  also  manufactures  of  linens  and  coarse  woollen 
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Ba-tiea.       1'op. 


fabrics.    Ou  the  border  of  the  river  is  an  uA»/,i../.i    pi, 
it'll".  adorned  will  .ii'l  fountains.     Many    Komaii 

MIS  are  found  hero.     The  climate  is  M  hot  tha< 
is  called  "the  frying  pan  of  A  nd;i]iiM:i."     The  ancient  An- 
ti'/i   was  nni-  uf  the  chief  towns  of  llispallia 

i,i  ls.ui.  27,211;. 

lOfk,  \<>n  i.InnivN   .lluyri.  [  I.  at.  Kft'ini,oT   /•-'•' 
I).  I).,  u  lierman  theologian  ami  aide   adversary  <>l    i. 
was  born  at  Iv-k,  in  Sualiin,  N  IA  .  I/..  ]  IM>.     He  wa-  a  pro- 
fessor ill  the  Cnivcrsity  of  lngol>tadt,  and  was  noted  for 
his   skill    in  disputation.      Ho  went    t<i    Komc   in    1  .''20,  and 
instituted    tin'  |ni|ji>    to   persecute    Luther.      At  tlie  Hid    of 
Aii^-lnirn  In-Ill  in   l.'i.'JO   M  I'ontrovrrtcd  tin-  l.uthi'ran   coli- 
u  of  faith.     Among  hi.s  works  is  u  "Manual  of  Con- 
troversy."    Died  Feb.  1U,  1543. 

Eck'art,  the  greatest  among  the  mystic  writers  of  (ier- 
muny  during  the  Middle  Ages,  was  vii-ar  of  tin:  Dominican 
order  in  Krfurt,  tht-n  vicar-general  in  Hohemia,  ami  in  1:127 
pto\  ineial  in  Cologne.  He  introduced  many  reforms  into 
thi!  monasteries,  attracted  great  attention  l>y  In-  sermons 
in  the  German  language,  and  was  connected  with  the 
I'.n-thn-n  of  the  Free  Spirit.  A  papal  bull  issue.  I  s  .....  i 
after  his  death  condemned  twenty  right  sriilciic.-s  in  his 
sermons.  He  has  tiet-n  called  the  "father  of  modern  pan- 
theism," and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  grcatot  men  of  the 
(JeniKui  nn-e.  and  one  of  tin-  deepest  thinkers  of  all  ages. 
Died  in  1.129,  near  the  heiri  lining  nt  the  y  e:u  .  A  enlleetion 
of  his  writings,  as  far  as  they  have  I.een  preserved,  lias  been 
published  by  IM'eiffer  in  the  second  volume  of  "DcuiM-h-- 
Mystikcr"  (  18*7). 

Eck'ert  (THOMAS  Tium-sos),  born  in  St.  Clairsville,  0., 
April  -'I!,  I  si!  I.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  postmaster  at 
Woostcr,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  telegraph-office  there  ; 
in  I  --.vj  In-  was  appointed  superintendent  of  telegraph,  which 
position  he  held  till  IS;V.I,  when  he  a  .....  -pled  the  management 
of  a  gold-mining  company  in  North  Carolina,  which  he  re- 
tained till  the  spring  of  1861,  when  on  the  outbreak  of  war 
he  was  compelled  to  abandon  all  he  possessed.  He  reached 
Cincinnati  nearlv  destitute.  His  information  of  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  the  South  was  valuable.  and  ho  was  in- 
vited to  Washington  by  the  authorities  for  consultation. 
He  was  at  once  placed  in  charge  of  the  military  telegraph- 
oilier  at  the  li.-ad  quarters  of  lien.  MeClelhm.  In  1st;::  lie 
-  ipanied  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  as  superintendent 
of  military  telegraph,  with  the  rank  of  captain  and  acting 
quartermaster.  In  Sept.,  186:!,  he  was  called  to  Washing- 
ton to  establish  the  head  quarters  of  the  military  telegraph 
at  the  war  department,  with  the  rank  of  major.  His  ser- 
vice in  organizing  and  conducting  the  immense  system  was 
freely  acknowledged,  and  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  both 
President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Stunton.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1864  he  «  <  secretary  of  war,  which 

office  he  retained  till  Aug.,  1  Still.  (Brevet  lieutenant-col- 
onel 1864,  brevet  brigadier-general  lsi!.">.  |  Immediately 
after  his  retirement  from  the  war  department  In-  accepted 
the  general  superintendence  of  the  West,  nt  I'niou  Tele- 
graph in  the  Kust,  scouring  valuable  result*  both  to  the 
public  and  the  telegraph  service,  and  to  himself  a  high 
reputation  as  a  telegraph  manager:  in  1^71  ln-eame  presi- 
dent of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph  Co, 

U.  C.  Snnio\>.  i  'In/,-  l:.i:r,il  ,,f  Rtiyitircr*. 

Efk'l'ord,  a  township  of  Calhouu  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  1011. 

Eckford  (HKNBY),  born  in  Scotland  Mar.  12.  17, 
moved  to  the  city  of  New  York  in  17'J6.     During  the  war 
of  1812-14  he  was  employed  by  the  U.  S.  to  build  ll.-e 
the  lakes.     He  also  built  ships  of  war  for  foreign  nations. 
His  ships  were  remarkable  for  strength  and   speed.      In 
1831  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Turks  as  naval  construc- 
tor.     Died  at  Constantinople  Nov.   I:',  I  »:;•_'. 

Eckley,  a  post-village  of  Foster  township,  Liucrno  CO., 
Pa.,  on  a  branch  of  the  |,ehigh  Valley  11.  R.  It  has  pro- 
ductive mines  of  excellent  anthracite  coal. 

1',1'K'iniihl  [Her.  Kii;/»iiili>],  a  villmreof  I'.av  aria,  13  miles 
S.  S.  K.  of  Itiitishon.  '  Here  on  the  22d  of  April,  I  soli,  \a 
poleon  defeated  the  Austrian  arehduke  Charles,  who  lost 
61)00,  killed  and  wounded,  liesides  71"to  prisoners.  Da- 
voust  received  the  title  of  prince  of  Kckmiihl  for  his  con- 
duet  in  this  battle. 

Eclec'tic  [Or.  «'«.\<«Ti«ot.  from  It,  "out,"  and  Aey™,  to 

"choOSej"      Lat.     ri-li<-'tii-u*  ;       Fr.      i'l-li  I'liijlli  •},     .-elerh-d     nr 

chosen  from  several  others.  This  term  was  applied  to 
philosophers  who  endeavored  to  select  from  the  systems  of 
various  schools  the  true  or  most  prol.a'de  doctrines,  and  to 
combine  these  into  a  harmonious  system.  An  eclectic  spirit. 
it  is  evident,  can  only  exist  or  prevail  at  a  period  of  some 
maturity  in  philosophical  speculation.  In  one  sense  of  the 
word,  Plato  and  Aristotle  may  be  regarded  as  eclectic,-,  fi.r 
they  both  availed  themselves  largely  of  the  doctrines  of 
preceding  philosophers.  But  in  the  hands  of  these  great 


tlr.nkcrs  the  di'ar,  d  with  a  principle 

of  vitality,  and  reunited  a-  eidierent  parts  of  a  hanin 
sy-iriu.      The    term    Boleotio    is   especially    applied    to    phil- 
osophers of  a  later  age  and  infei  ior  order.     Am-niL' 

may  be  ehissvd  Kpictetii",  I'otan I'liilnreh,  and  I'lotimis. 

Plutarch,  a  man  of  great  and  various  endowments,  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  ot  i-m.     His  great 

SCemS  to  have  been    to    n Idle    the    profound 

and  pure  morality  of  the  philosophers  with  the  fanciful  in 
ventions  and  gross  mythology  of  the  ports  and  prir-l!-.     I'l" 

:  lid  M  hers  i'lidi-:i  rt  :u  «  ith 

Christianity.      Among  the    most    eminent    modern    n-i 
Vn-to: C.-u-in.lhe  brilliant  expound, •!  .,1  tbehi-lory  ot  phi! 
osophy.  affords    a  favorable  specimen  ol    ||  -pirit. 

Ho  was  perhaps  the  mos!  ingenious  thinker  «f  minimi  l-'ram-e. 

(Si-e  his   "  Leetille-  mi   the    Ili-t'-n     ol     I'll  1 1<  .sophy.") 

Eclipse  [(Jr.  r"«A»nJ,ii,  from  t'nAoVu,  "to  fail;"  I. a' 
/•Tim],  in  astronomy,  tin-  ol,M-nraiion  of  a  celestial  body  by 
another.  Eclipses  are  divisible  into  three  classes,  viz.: 
lf  the  obscuration  of  the  sun  by  the  moon,  which  is  called 
a  tfilnr  eclipse ;  2,  the  obscuration  of  the  moon  by  the 
shadow  of  the  earth,  which  is  a  lunar  t.7;/;«,  ,-  and  3,  the 
obscuration  ofa  satellite  of  a  planet  by  the  shadow  of  the 
primary,  which  is  called  the  -.7/^x--  ,,/'  u  »nt<llit>,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  an  oocultation  of  the  satellite,  by  which  is 
|  to  be  understood  the  disappearance  of  the  satellite  hwhind 
>  the  body  of  the  primary.  The  most  interesting  of  theao 
phenomena  are  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon.  Tha 
earth  and  the  moon  cast  their  .shadows  in  a  direction  oppo- 
-MI  to  the  sun;  and  as  the  earth  and  moon  arc  nearly 
spherical,  and  the  sun  is  larger  than  cither,  it  Is  evident 
that  these  shadows  must  be  nearly  conical  in  form.  The 
moon  is  eclipsed  when  it  outers  the  shadow  of  the  earth; 
in  other  words,  when  the  earth  if  interposed  between  it  and 
the  «un.  This  can  occur  only  at  the  time  of  full  moon,  or 
when  the  moon  is  in  opposition  to  the  sun,  and  when  both 
bodies  are  at  the  same  time  near  one  of  the  moon's  node- ; 
that  is  to  say,  near  to  the  points  in  which  her  orbit  inter- 
sects the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.  When  at  the  time  of  mean 
full  moon  the  difference  of  the  mean  longitude  of  the  moon 
and  of  her  node  is  greater  than  ]>">°  21',  there  cannot  be  an 
eclipse:  when  less  than  this,  there  may  be;  and  when  less 
than  7°  41',  there  must  be.  These  distances  are  called  the 
lunar  rcli)itir  limit*.  If  only  part  of  the  moon's  disk  enters 
the  earth's  shadow,  the  eclipse  is  called  partial;  but  if  the 
whole  disk  ia  involved  in  the  shadow,  it  is  total.  The  orbit 
of  the  moon  is  inclined  ahout  j°  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  ellipses  do  not  happen  every  full 
moon.  The  moon  cannot  be  eclipsed  more  than  twice  during 
the  year,  and  it  may  escape  e.-lip-e  for  an  entire  year  alto- 
gether. Lunar  eclipses  arc  visible  to  all  parts  of  the  earth 
at  which  the  body  is  above  the  horizon  at  the  time  of  their 
occurrence. 

Solar  eclipses  occur  at  the  time  of  new  moon,  or  when  the 
moon  is  between  the  sun  and  the  earth.  If  at  the  time  of 
mean  new  moon  the  difference  between  the  mean  longitudes 
of  the  sun  or  moon  and  the  node  is  greater  than  I'.'  44', 
there  cannot  be  an  eclipse  :  if  I,  --  than  this,  there  may  be; 
and  if  less  than  13°  33',  there  must  be.  These  distances 
are  called  the  inlar  ri-li/,tir  limit*.  They  are  greater  than 
the  lunar  ecliptic  limits;  and  hence  eclipses  of  the  sun  are 
more  frequent  than  those  of  the  moon.  To  all  parts  of  the 
earth  on  which  the  moon's  true  shadow  or  nmkra  falls,  the 
eclipse  is  total ;  to  those  from  which  only  a  portion  of  the 
solar  disk  is  concealed,  it  is  partial :  and  the  diminution  of 
the  sun's  light  over  these  regions  defines  what  is  called  the 
/ifiiitmtra  or  partial  shadow.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the 
moon's  true  shadow  on  the  earth's  surface  never  exceeds 
127  miles:  the  breadth  of  the  penumbra  may  reach  4»00 
miles.  At  the  time  of  new  moon,  or  when  the  moon  ia 
between  the  sun  and  the  earth,  her  shadow  or  penumbra  may 
fall  on  a  part  of  the  disk  of  the  earth,  and  produce  the 
phenomenon  of  a  total  or  partial  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which 
is  limited  to  the  portions  ot  the  earth  on  which  the  moon's 
shadow  or  penumbra  happens  to  fall.  The  shadow  of  the 
moon  does  not  always  extend  to  far  as  the  earth.  In  the 
two  following  diagrams  tho  former  represents  the  case  in 
which  the  shadow  does  reach,  and  the  latter  illustrates  the 
case  in  which  it  does  not  reach,  the  surface  of  the  earth. 


The  shadow  of  the  moon  in  the  first  diagram  falls  upon  a 

portion  of  the  earth  between  m  and  m',  and  tho  inhabitants 

of  that  portion  will  witness  a  <-.'«/  •</./•«•  »f  the  •«».     But 

;  in  the  second  diagram,  where  the  shadow  of  the  moon  does 
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not  reach  the  earth,  if  we  suppose  the  dark  conical  shadow 
n  «'   to  be  produced  into  the  small   opposite    cone  m  m', 


meeting  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  will  be  obvious  that  to 
any  spectator  within  this  latter  cone,  or  any  inhabitant  of 
the  portion  m  m'  of  the  earth,  the  central  part  of  the  sun's 
disk  will  be  covered  or  obscured  by  the  moon,  and  the  un- 
obscurcd  part  of  the  sun  will  present  the  appearance  of  a 
beautiful  luminous  ring  or  annitlm.  This  phenomenon  is  an 
umiuliir  ct-lipte  of  the  sun.  In  other  cases,  the  moon's 
penumbra  N  N'  is  projected  against  a  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface,  so  as  to  cause  a  partial  eclipse.  The  diagram,  owing 
to  the  disproportion  between  the  relative  distances  and 
magnitudes  of  the  bodies,  exaggerates  the  extent  of  the 
penumbra,  which  is  never  large  enough  to  cover  the  entire 
disk  of  the  earth. 

The  largest  number  of  eclipses  of  both  sun  and  moon 
which  can  occur  in  any  one  year  is  seven,  of  which  five  will 
be  of  the  sun  and  two  of  the  moon.  The  smallest  number 
possible  in  one  year  is  two,  both  of  which  will  be  of  the 
sun.  The  sun  passes  each  of  the  moon's  nodes  once  only 
in  a  year,  unless  the  first  passage  occurs  near  the  first  of 
January,  in  which  case,  owing  to  the  retrogradation  of  the 
nodal  points,  it  may  pass  one  node  twice  and  the  other 
once.  Two  solar  eclipses  may  then  occur  in  January,  two 
in  midsummer,  and  one  in  December,  making  five  in  all. 
But  owing  to  the  limited  extent  of  the  earth's  surface  to 
which  solar  eclipses  are  visible,  they  are  less  frequently 
observed  at  the  same  place  than  lunar.  The  eclipses  of 
Jupiter's  satellites,  which  can  be  calculated  long  before- 
hand, afford  a  convenient  method  of  determining  longitude. 

The  duration  of  an  eclipse  is  the  time  between  the  im- 
mersion and  the  emersion.  Immersion  signifies  the  moment 
when  the  luminary  begins  to  be  obscured,  and  emersion  is 
the  reappearance  of  the  luminary  from  behind  the  body  by 
which  it  has  been  obscured.  The  term  digit  is  used  to  de- 
note one-twelfth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  sun's  disk,  and 
the  eclipse  is  said  to  be  of  ten  digits  if  ten  out  of  twelve 
parts  of  its  diameter  are  obscured  when  the  phase  is  max- 
imum. A  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  an  impressive  phe- 
nomenon, and  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  a  very 
portentous,  supernatural,  and  alarming  event.  The  Chris- 
tians of  the  Dark  Ages  offered  formal  prayers  in  order  to 
avert  the  recurrence  of  eclipses.  Even  brute  animals  are 
filled  with  dismay  by  the  lurid  gloom  or  peculiar  twilight 
of  a  total  eclipse,  during  which  the  temperature  of  the  air 
sinks  rapidly.  The  duration  of  such  an  eclipse  is  usually 
only  about  three  or  four  minutes,  but  may  extend  to  eight. 
A  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  was  visible  in  some  parts  of  the 
U.  S.  Aug.  7,  1869,  when  the  duration  of  totality  was  two 
minutes  and  forty-two  seconds.  The  corona  of  this  eclipse 
is  thus  described  by  a  person  who  observed  it :  "  On  look- 
ing up,  one  of  the  grandest  spectacles  met  the  eye  of  which 
it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Surrounding  the  dark  body  of  the 
ni'Min  was  a  crown  of  light,  with  rays  shooting  out  in  five 
great  sheaths  to  a  distance  equal  to  the  sun's  diameter,  or 
nearly  a  million  of  miles.  We  gazed  for  eight  or  ten  seconds 
with  astonishment  at  this  magnificent  spectacle.  No  paint- 
ing can  represent  it,  and  no  pen  can  describe  it."  "  The  pe- 
culiar phenomena  which  have  attracted  so  much  attention 
in  solar  eclipses  are  only  visible  during  the  brief  period  of 
totality.  The  difficulty  of  observing  them  lies  in  this  exceed- 
ing brevity,  and  in  the  fact  that  however  much  the  observer 
may  have  studied  the  experiences  of  others,  the  phenomena 
come  upon  him  as  a  complete  surprise.  The  moment  that 
the  last  ray  of  light  disappears  with  the  extinguishment  of 
Bailly's  beads  there  bursts  upon  him  a  vision  so  marvel- 
lously beautiful,  so  startling  by  its  novelty,  that  his  self- 
possession  and  self-control  desert  him."  "  No  one,"  he 
adds,  "  who  has  not  seen  a  total  eclipse  can  fully  appreciate 
the  grandeur  of  the  occasion.  As  the  light,  ray  by  ray,  is 
cut  off,  a  strange  and  ghastly  darkness  comes  down  upon 
us;  not  like  the  darkness  of  night,  but  a  violet-colored 
darkness,  which  makes  the  faces  of  our  neighbors  turn  ashy 
pale,  and  gives  to  the  landscape  the  hues  which  it  takes 
in  a  stereoscopic  picture."  (Annual  of  Scientific  Diecttt-i-rif 
for  1870.)  A  total  eclipse  occurs  very  infrequently  at  any 
one  place.  J.  P.  Nichol  states  that  no  total  eclipse  was 
visible  at  London  for  a  period  of  575  years  (1140-1715). 
The  occurrence  of  eclipses  at  the  exact  time  predicted  by 
astronomers  is  a  signal  demonstration  of  the  constancy  of 
the  laws  of  Nature,  and  of  the  undeviating  punctuality  with 
which  her  grand  operations  are  performed. 

Great  importance  has  heretofore  been  attached  to  spec- 


troscopic  and  polariscopic  observations  of  the  sun's  enve- 
lopes and  coronal  appendages  during  solar  eclipses.  Re- 
cently, however,  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  make  such 
observations  quite  as  satisfactorily  when  the  body  is  en- 
tirely unobscured.  These  observations  have  already  added 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  condition  and 
chemical  constitution  of  our  great  central  luminary  ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  expect  that  in  coming  years  they  will  be 
still  more  fruitful  in  interesting  discovery.  (See  SUN  and 
CORONA.) 

Eclip'tic  [so  called  because  eclipses  can  only  occur 
when  the  moon  is  on  or  very  near  its  plane],  in  astronomy, 
the  great  circle  of  the  heavens  which  the  sun  appears  to 
describe  in  his  annual  revolution.  It  is  the  circle  to  which 
longitudes  and  latitudes  in  the  heavens  are  referred.  From 
time  immemorial  the  ecliptic  has  been  divided  into  twelve 
equal  parts,  called  signs  of  the  zodiac — Aries,  Taurus, 
Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius, 
Capricornus,  Aquarius,  and  Pisces.  These  signs,  however, 
do  not  coincide  with  the  constellations  of  the  same  names, 
but  are  merely  arcs  of  thirty  degrees  reckoned  from  the  in- 
tersection of  the  ecliptic  and  equator,  which  is  not  a  fixed 
point,  so  that  they  are  carried  backward  by  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes.  The  sign  Aries  is  now  in  the  constella- 
tion Pisces.  The  angle  which  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  makes 
with  the  plane  of  the  equator  is  called  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic,  which  is  a  variable  quantity — about  23°  27'  30". 
The  change  of  seasons  is  the  result  of  this  angle. 

Eclogue,  eVlog  [Lat.  ec'loya;  Gr.  «'«Ao>ij,  a  "selec- 
tion"], originally  the  select  pieces  of  an  author.  The  word 
usually  signifies  a  pastoral  poem,  the  main  and  proper  sub- 
jects of  which  are  the  loves  of  shepherds  or  their  adven- 
tures. These  shepherds,  however,  are  mostly  imaginary  per- 
sonages, whose  sentiments  and  circumstances  belong  rather 
to  an  ideal  golden  age  than  to  the  realities  of  common  life. 
The  "  Bucolics  "  of  Virgil  are  often  called  eclitt/ues,  bur 
they  have  not  all  the  true  pastoral  character,  some  of  them 
being  occasional  poems  on  events  of  the  day,  only  slightly 
enveloped  in  the  pastoral  costume.  Spenser  and  Philips 
are  among  the  eminent  English  pastoral  poets.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  this  species  of  composition  is  now  nearly  ob- 
solete. 

Ecole  Polytechniquc.     See  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL. 

Econom'ic  Geol'ogy,  also  called  Practical  Ge- 
ology, is  that  branch  of  the  science  which  relates  to  the 
distribution,  modes  of  occurrence,  properties,  and  uses  of 
minerals  employed  by  man.  The  applications  of  geology 
are — 1,  to  agriculture,  in  the  knowledge  it  conveys  of  the 
composition,  structure,  and  origin  of  soils,  the  distribution 
and  properties  of  mineral  fertilizers,  etc. :  2,  to  architecture, 
in  materials  for  construction ;  3,  to  engineering,  in  drain 
age,  excavations,  and  construction  ;  4,  to  manufactures,  in 
its  revelations  of  the  distribution,  properties,  and  uses  of 
ores,  fuels,  clays,  oils,  asphalts,  gems,  and  other  minerals 
employed  in  the  arts.  It  also  includes  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  mining.  By  its  investigations  into  the  structure  and 
resources  of  the  earth,  economic  geology  may  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  health,  wealth,  occupations,  and 
history  of  every  community  and  nation. 

Econ'omy  [Lat.  cecvno'iitia;  Fr.  tconomie.  from  the  Gr. 
ol«n,  a  "  house,"  and  I-OMOS,  "  law  "  or  "  regulation  "],  the 
regulation  and  government  of  a  household  or  family  j  a 
frugal  and  prudent  use  of  money  or  commodities ;  prudent 
management  of  affairs ;  sometimes  the  regular  operations 
of  nature  in  the  reproduction,  nutrition,  and  preservation 
of  animals  and  plants.  Rural  economy  is  nearly  synonymous 
with  agriculture  and  the  pursuits  of  farmers. 

Econ'omy,  a  post-village  of  Beaver  co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
Ohio  River  and  on  the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 
R.  R.,  18  miles  N.  W.  of  Pittsburg.  It  was  settled  by  Ger- 
man socialists  called  the  Harmony  Society.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  cotton  and  wool.  Pop.  of  Economy  township, 
1324.  (See  HARMONISTS.) 

Economy,  Political.    See  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Ecora  Fabra,  a  township  of  Ouachita  co.,  Ark.  Pop. 
2325. 

I'.rorrlic,  a'kon'shi'  [a  French  word,  past  part,  of 
ecorcher,  to  "  flay,"  to  "  skin  "],  is  a  figure  used  as  a  model 
by  artists,  in  which  the  muscles  arc  represented  deprived 
of  the  skin.  In  a  portion  of  the  figure  the  upper  muscles 
are  also  removed,  so  that  those  lying  below  them  may  bo 
seen.  The  6corche  is  sometimes  represented  in  action.  This 
was  first  done  by  the  French  artist  and  anatomist  Salvage. 

Ecorse,  a  post-township  of  Wayne  co.,  Mich.  P.  2211. 

Ecoutes,  a'koot'  [a  French  word  from  froutcr,  to 
"listen"],  in  military  engineering,  are  small  galleries  ex- 
cavated at  regular  intervals  beyond  the  glacis  and  towards 
the  enemy's  works,  whose  mining  operations  may  by  this 
means  be  heard  and  estimated. 


i;c  i;\<i-:n:    K«  i  AIK>I;. 
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Errasriir,  ti-kHa'ziiK  |  Kr..  signifying  "crusher,"  from 
.  to  "••ru>li  "],  a  surreal  instrument  fur  pcrlnniiiiiL' 
inn  put  ill  inn,  invented  liy  I'h, i- -nil.' line  uf  Paris.  The  cutting 
is  done  liy  a  final!  hul  \ery  ,-troni;  steel  chain,  ;i  loop  of 
which  is  pn->ed  around  the  tumor  or  other  |i;trt  to  • 
moved.  The  t  wo  eri'U  of  the  chui li  run  through  a  -let  I  tiihe, 
ami  in  (pjtenitiiin  are  drawn  through  th"  Tutie  hy  :in  endle-s 
screw  with  a  lever  han.lle,  wliieh  put-  llie  end-  ••!'  (lie  chum 
into  tension,  diminishing  the  si /e  of  the  loop  and  \  cry  slowly  i 

hut  ilTesistihly  teiimiL'  aua\  tin-  ene|<^i-d  -iili-l:un'e.  I'- 
use  is  always  to  l.e  preceded  l.y  an  an;rsl  het  ie.  1 1  <  advan- 
tages are  that  the  h;eninrrha  L'e  t'<dlow  ing  it-  jndie'iouS  use 
is  usually  slight,  and  ih;it  healing  takes  phu-e  rapidly,  wirh 
c  >m|iaraii\el\  linle  siippuiation.  The  shock  is  al«o  com-  I 
parati\clv  slight  ;  luit  it  can  ne\  er  lie  u-e,l  where  ni.-e  di- 
.ii  aii'l  skilful  operaijon  are  required;  ami  it  is  al-<» 
somewhat  uninunageahlc  in  it-  elVeri.-.  lt^  u-e  is  Ke.-oining 
limited  to  a  small  and  peculiar  class  of  O|>oruti«ns,  rhietly 
upon  mucous  surfaces;  in  these  cases  its  value  is  great. 

Ectozo'on(plu.Ectozo'a).  [from  thc<Ir.;«r<k.  "with- 
out," "  outside,"  nnd  ^wcir,  an  "  animal  "],  a  term  used  in 
contradistinction  to  Entozoa  [«CT<X,  "  within,"  and  ^wdc,  an 
"animal"],  to  indicate  parasitic  animals  which  live  upon 
the  outside  of  other  animals  such  ns  lice  and  tick?,  and  tho 
crustaceans  found  upon  fishes  and  whales.  A  more  com- 
mon name  for  these  creatures  is  KH/.OA  (which  soe). 

Ecuador,  ek-wa-doV  [  Fr,  /.'  K*{u<itt<nr;  Port,  ifyiiarior], 
(i>.  e,  ''equator"),  a  republic  of  t>outh  America,  so  called 
because  it  is  situated  under  tho  equator.     It  extends  from  t 
lat.  1°  35'  N.  to  5°  50'  S.,  and  is  about  800   miles  long  | 
from  E.  to  AV.     Area,  estimated  at  250,000  square  miles ; 
Guyot  says  206,692.     It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Colombia, 
on  tho  E.  by  Brazil,  on  the   S.  by  Peru,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  river  Amazon,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.     Its  limits  arc  nearly  tho  same  as  those  of  the 
former  Spanish  province  of  Quito. 

Phyximl  fr't:>iiut'i-*  timl  Cli/nnte. — This  region  presents  a 
great  variety  of  surface  and  climate  in  its  lofty  mountains, 
elevated  valleys  or  plateaus,  and  low  tracts  called  tit -n -n* 
rn/ii'nt''t.  the  temperature  of  which  is  intensely  hot.  The 
surface  is  mostly  mountainous,  except  the  plains  called 
l.i'untH  in  the  eastern  part.  Ecuador  is  traversed  by  two 
Cordilleras  of  tho  Andes,  many  peaks  of  which,  called  neva- 
do*t  rise  above  tho  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  About  sixteen 
active  volcanoes  occur  in  this  republic,  one  of  which.  Coto- 
piixi,  is  18,875  feet  high,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  symmet- 
rical  form,  resembling  a  truncated  cone.  The  highest  peak 
in  Ecuador  is  Chiinborazo,  which  rises  21,424  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  belongs  to  the  western  range.  The 
culminating  points  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera  arc  Cay  am  be, 
19,535  feet,  and  Antisana,  19,137  feet  high.  Between  these 
two  cordilleras  is  tho  long  valley  or  table-land  of  Quito, 
which  is  9543  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  enjoys  a 
temperate  and  very  equable  climate.  Here  and  in  the  high 
valleys  of  Cuenca  and  llambato  prevails  delightful  weather, 
like  perpetual  spring.  Winter  is  only  distinguishable  from 
summer  by  a  greater  quantity  of  rain.  Copious  rains  often 
fall  at  Quito,  and  a  regular  rainy  season  prevails  in  the 
vicinity  of  Guayaquil  on  the  coast,  where  the  temperature 
is  often  above  100°  Fahrenheit.  Ecuador  is  subject  to  fre- 
quent earthquakes. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Amazon  (here  called  tho  Marafion) 
and  its  tributaries,  the  Napo,  Tigre,  Pastaza,  and  Putumayo 
or  lea.  The  last  of  these  forms  the  north-eastern  boundary 
of  the  republic.  They  flow  in  a  south-east  direction,  except 
the  Maranon,  which  flows  nearly  eastward.  They  are  navi- 
gable for  stt-amhoats  in  the  lower  part  of  their  course.  The 
Putumayo  and  Napo  are  said  to  bo  navigable  for  500  miles 
or  more. 

Mineral*,  Animal*,  and  Want*. — Granite,  syenite,  tra- 
chyte, and  porphyry  abound  in  the  Andes  of  Ecuador. 
Amoii£  its  mineral  resources  arc  gold,  silver,  mercury,  cop- 
per, antimony,  k'ad,  iron,  zinc,  anil  salt.  Tho  forests  are 
infested  with  the  cougar  (/Wi*<  <*<mc»lnr},  tho  jaguar  or 
American  tiger,  tho  panther,  tho  bear,  and  the  ounce.  The 
tapir,  armadillo,  vicuna,  guanaco,  monkey,  sloth,  llama, 
an  1  antelope  are  also  found  here.  Large  numbers  of  wild 
horses  and  oattlc  roam  over  the  plains  or  llntum.  Noxious 
reptiles  and  insects  arc  very  numerous  and  troublesome  in 
sn me  parts  of  the  country.  Ecuador  is  partly  covered  with 
extensive  forests  of  largo  timber,  and  is  said  to  surpass  most 
other  countries  in  trees  suitable  for  shipbuilding  and  cabi- 
net-work. The  cinchona  abounds  here.  Among  the  vegetable 
productions  arc  vanilla,  cocoa,  balsam  of  tolu,  caoutchouc, 
croton  oil,  the  orange, cherimoyn,  pineapple,  and  many  other 
tropical  fruits.  Cotton,  sugar-cane,  rice,  pepper,  coffee,  and 
the  banana  are  cultivated  in  the  lowlands,  and  maize,  wheat, 
and  barley  flourish  in  the  high  table-lands  of  Quito. 

l)iri»i'>ii»,  T<nrn*,  ftpufoltOH,  l£ffii/iuiit  AVifCrt/i'on. — 
Ecuador  is  divided  into  three  departments — viz.,  Assuay, 


Pichincha,  and  Guayas.  which,  after  Ihi'ir  capital*,  are  also 
called  I'ucnca.  i.timto,  and  i  '•  ua\  :t.|in I.      Th.-  departments  are 

subdivided  int. i  pro\  i --,  Ih.-  department  of  Qu" 

inij  the  provinces  of   1'ichincha.  Imbabuia.  I n.  Chimbo- 

ra/.o.  Ksmoraldas,  and  llnente;  the  department  ot'lii. 
ijilil,  the  provinces  of  Guayaquil  and  Manalie  ;  and  the 
department  of  Ciienca,  the  pr>i\inces  of  1'iienca  and  l,"ja. 
The  chief  towns  are  Quito  (which  i"  the  c.ipitali,  I'lienca, 
Ki..bamb:i,  1 1  liny liquil.  and  l.oja.  Guayaquil  il  (ho  prin- 
cipal seaport  of  the  republic.  According  to  Vilhui'- 
i  ••  Ceo^nilia  de  la  Hepul.licu  del  Kcinidor."  1868),  the  jiopu 
lalion  amounted  in  Itf.'iS  to  1.108,082,  exclusive  of  L'llll.lltill 
uncivilized  Indians.  Wappiius  I  "  Grugraph.  Ilindhuch," 
new  ed.  1871  )  e -r  i  mates  it.  on  the  basis  of  an  official  census 
of  Is.'pii,  at  s^l.'.ii:'..  etc|ii-hc<  if  150,000  uncivili/.<-<  I  Indians. 
\hout  dull, mill  inhabitants  are  of  Spanish  i,r  European  ex- 
traction; the'  remainder,  with  I  lie  exception  of  a  small  n  um- 
ber of  negroes  (about  8000)  and  mestizoes  (about  3(>,0(H)  I, 
are  Indians.  All  tho  races  enjoy  political  equality.  The 
entire  population,  cxecpt  the  uncivilized  Indians,  belong  to 
the  Itoman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  public  exercise  of  any 
other  form  of  religion  is  forbidden.  Tho  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  in  Ecuador  the  archdiocese  of  Quito  and  the 
es  of  Cuenca,  Guayaquil,  Kiobamba,  Ibarra,  l.oja.  and 
Puerto  Viejo,  the  last  four  of  which  have  been  established 
by  PiBS  IX.  Tho  republic  bus  a  university  at  Quito  (estab- 
lished in  1684),  four  colleges,  eleven  other  high  schools, 
several  seminaries,  and  about  290  primary  schools,  of  which 
only  thirty  are  for  girls.  Tho  Indian  population  grows  up 
almost  entirely  without  education.  In  accordance  with  the 
concordat  of  1863,  the  entire  public  instruction  is  in  agree- 
ment with  tho  Catholic  Church. 

(!i>rrrnnirut,  t'inanen,  Ctanmeree,  Army,  and  A'nry. — The 
constitution  of  Ecuador,  which  is  democratic  and  republi- 
can, was  adopted  in  1845,  and  amended  in  1852  and  1853. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  president,  and  in  case 
of  a  vacancy  of  the  presidential  chair,  in  the  vice-president. 
According  to  a  law  passed  in  1869,  the  minister  of  the  in- 
terior is  at  the  same  time  vice-president  of  the  republic. 
The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  congress,  consisting  of 
a  senate  of  eighteen  members  and  a  house  of  representatives 
consisting  of  thirty  members.  Congress  assembles  annually 
at  Quito  on  Sept.  15,  without  being  convoked  by  the  presi- 
dent. The  revenue  of  the  republic  amounted  in  1870  to 
1,813,870  piastres  (1  piastre  -=  1  dollar),  the  chief  source  of 
the  revenue  (more  than  two-thirds)  being  duties  on  imports. 
The  expenditures  amount  to  about  1,4011,000  piastres.  The 
home  debt  was,  in  1865,  9,390,554  piastres  ;  the  foreign 
debt,  3,692,955  piastres.  Nearly  the  whole  foreign  trade 
passes  through  the  port  of  Guayaquil,  the  ports  of  Mania 
and  Esmeraldas  being  as  yet  of  only  small  importance. 
The  aggregate  value  of  the  exports  from  Guayaquil  during 
the  year  1871  amounted  to  3,807,105  piastres,  exclusive  of 

Precious  metals,  the  exports  of  which  in  1870  amounted  to 
,135,467  piastres.  The  most  important  articles  of  export 
are  cacao  (2,134,000  piastres),  gum  (867,000  piastres),  straw 
bats  (93,000  piastres),  cinchona  bark  (115,000  piastres),cot- 
ton  (38,000  piastres).  The  total  number  of  vessels  entering 
the  port  of  Guayaquil  in  1870  was  125  (among  which  were 
72  English  and  18  German),  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
55,310.  The  army  consists  of  one  regiment  of  artillery, 
four  battalions  of  infantry,  and  three  regiments  of  cavalry ; 
in  all,  3151  men.  The  navy  is  composed  of  only  two  steamers 
and  one  pilot-boat.  The  roads  throughout  the  republic  are 
in  a  shocking  condition,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  1872 
no  beginning  had  been  made  yet  with  the  construction  of 
cither  railroad  or  telegraph. 

According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Indians,  Ecuadar  was 
anciently  a  mighty  kingdom,  consisting  of  fifty  provinces, 
and  probably  much  larger  than  it  is  at  present.  The  name 
of  the  kingdom  was  Quito,  and  that  of  its  inhabitants 
Quitoos  or  Quichoos.  About  the  tenth  century  a  strange 
people  called  Cara,  who  had  come  from  the  coast,  conquered 
the  Quitoos,  and  reigned  for  about  500  years.  In  1475 
the  nation  was  conquered  by  the  inca  Huayana-Capac, 
called  the  "  (treat,"  who  divided  his  dominions  between  his 
two  sons,  Huascnr  and  Atahuallpa.  Himscar  became  inca 
of  Peru,  and  Atahuallpa  king  of  Quito.  Dissensions  be- 
tween the  two  brothers  ultimately  led  to  war.  and  in  1580 
lluascar  was  conquered  and  kept  a  prisoner  in  his  own 
capital.  Atahuallpa  thus  became  ruler  of  the  whole  em- 
pire of  the  incas,  but  in  the  war  against  the  Spaniard* 
he  lost  his  throne  and  his  life.  (Sec  PKIIIM  The  Span- 
iards, after  subduing  the  entire  country,  made  Quito  a 
]  presidency  in  the  vice-kingdom  of  New  .Spain,  which  for 
nearly  three  centuries  yielded  to  Spain  large  quantities  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  was  at  one  time  its  richest  and  most 
profitable  colony.  In  some  of  its  districts,  however,  the 
mines  were  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  who  by 
Spanish  despotism  were  driven  to  desperation. 

The  first  attempt  to  establish  their   independence  was 
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made  by  the  colonists  in  1809,  but  it  was  unsuccessful.  A 
second  attempt  in  1812  hud  the  same  late.  More  successful 
was  the  revolution  which  iu  1820  began  at  Guayaquil  under 
the  leadership  of  Bolivar.  Two  years  later,  Ecuador  joined 
the  republic  of  Colombia,  which  had  been  formed  by  New 
Granada  and  Venezuela,  and  in  Dec.,  1H24,  the  battle  of 
Ayacucho  for  ever  overthrew  the  Spanish  rule.  In  1831,  ! 
Ecuador  separated  from  Colombia  and  became  an  inde-  ! 
pendent  republic,  of  which  General  Juan  Jose  de  Flores, 
the  companion  of  Bolivar,  was  the  first  president.  Since 
then  the  history  of  Ecuador  has  been  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted series  of  revolutions  and  wars  with  neighboring  re- 
publics. Flores  remained  at  the  head  of  the  republic,  either  ; 
as  president  or  as  gencral-in-chicf,  until  1843,  when  he  was 
forced  to  sign  an  agreement  that  he  would  leave  the  coun- 
try. An  insurrection  attempted  by  the  party  of  Flores  iu  j 
Oct.,  1816,  against  the  new  presid'eut,  Vicente  Roca,  was  i 
unsuccessful.  In  1850  the  candidate  of  the  clerical  party, 
Noboa,  was  elected  president.,  but  as  early  as  July,  1851,  he 
was  deposed  and  exiled.  President  Urbina  (1851-56)  was 
a  representative  of  the  ultra-democratic  party-.  During  the  ; 
administration  of  his  successor,  General  Francisco  Koblcs 
(1856-59),  the  French  decimal  system  of  currency,  weights, 
and  measures  was  adopted.  A  war  with  Peru  led  to  the 
blockade  of  the  port  of  Guayaquil,  and  was  terminated  by 
a  convention  concluded  between  Gen.  Guillermo  Franco, 
the  commander  of  Guayaquil,  and  the  commander  of  the 
Peruvian  squadron.  President  Roblc.s  refused  to  ratify  the 
convention,  resigned,  and  went  to  Chili.  In  Jan.,  1861,  a 
national  convention  elected  Dr.  Garcia  Moreno,  the  leader  of 
the  conservative  and  clerical  party,  president,  while  Flores 
was  appointed  governor  of  Guayaquil.  Two  wars  with 
New  Grumida,  which  were  carried  on  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Moreno,  ended  unfortunately  for  Ecuador.  Moreno 
resigned  in  1865 ;  a  defensive  and  offensive  alliance  which 
ho  had  arranged  with  Chili  was  rejected  by  congress  during 
the  administration  of  his  successor,  Geronimo  Carrion,  but 
on  Jan.  30,  1866,  Ecuador  joined  the  alliance  of  Chili,  Peru, 
and  Bolivia  against  Spain.  Carrion,  who  resigned  in  Nov., 
1867,  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Espinosa.  In  Aug.,  1868,  the 
country  severely  suffered  from  a  terrible  earthquake,  by 
which  more  than  3000  persons  perished.  In  Jan.,  1869,  a 
revolution,  headed  by  Moreno,  overthrew  the  administra- 
tion of  Espinosa.  Moreno  was  for  a  short  time  dictator, 
until  in  May  a  national  convention  elected  Dr.  Carvajal 
provisional  president.  At  the  new  presidential  election 
Moreno  was  again  elected  president.  In  1872  an  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Indians  took  place,  which  was  not  suppressed 
until  many  farms  had  been  laid  waste.  In  June,  1872,  a 
large  college,  embracing  schools  of  art,  a  polytechnic  school, 
and  an  astronomical  observatory,  was  opened  at  Quito  under 
the  direction  of  European  professors. 

A.  J.  SCHEM. 

Ecumen'ical  [Lat.  cecnm en'icnn;  Fr.  <KCumeniqne  or 
fevmfniyue,  from  the  Gr.  otKov/iecT},  the  "  habitable  world  "], 
a  term  signifying  universal,  applied  to  councils  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  which  all  parts  of  the  world  are  repre- 
sented. (See  COUNCIL,  (ECUMENICAL.)  The  latest  of  the 
councils  called  ecumenical  (the  Roman  Catholic  Council 
of  the  Vatican,  1869-70)  proclaimed  the  infallibility  of 
the  pope. 

Ecusson.     See  ESCUTCHEON. 

Ec'zema  [Gr.  e«£e/ia,  an  "eruption,"  from  e«,  "out," 
and  £e'u,  to  "boil"],  commonly  called  Salt  Rheum,  a 
vesicular  disease  of  the  skin,  characterized  by  watery 
blisters  smaller  than  those  of  herpes  and  larger  than  ordi- 
dinary  sudamina,  such  as  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  diffi- 
culty known  as  "  prickly  heat."  Eczema  is  often  accom- 
panied by  intense  itching,  and  is  frequently  transformed 
into  a  pustular  or  scabbing  disease.  It  is  generally  chronic. 
Its  treatment  is  both  local  and  general.  The  local  treat- 
ment, when  the  epidermis  is  thickened,  is  by  alkaline  ap- 
plications with  or  without  tarry  or  astringent  admixtures. 
The  "benzoated  ointment  of  oxide  of  zinc"  is  an  excellent 
application.  If  the  system  has  received  a  specific  taint, 
the  iodides,  with  mercury  judiciously  used,  are  indispen- 
sable, and  produce  the  happiest  results.  Arsenic  in  small 
doses  is  an  extremely  useful  tonic  in  many  cases.  Change 
of  air  and  visits  to  thermal  and  other  springs  and  baths, 
though  not  strictly  curative,  often  appear  to  be  wonderfully 
palliative. 

Edam'  [Lat.  EJa'nwm],  a  town  of  Holland,  province 
of  North  Holland,  has  a  port  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  12  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  Amsterdam.  It  derives  its  prosperity  from  ship- 
building and  a  trade  in  cheese  and  wood.  Pop.  in  1867, 
5267. 

Ed'da  [Norse  for  "  great-grandmother,"  so  named  by 
Bishop  Sveinsson,  either  on  account  of  its  great  age,  or, 
according  to  some,  as  being  a  compilation  of  "  grandmothers' 
tales  "],  a  collection  of  ancient  Scandinavian  poems  and  tales 


illustrating  the  mythology  of  the  Northern  nations.  It  con- 
sists of  two  parts — (1)  the  poetic,  old,  or  Sa.-rnundic  Eddu. 
named  from  its  compiler,  Siemund  Sigfusson  Frodi  (1054— 
1133),  who  was  a  priest  in  Iceland:  this  was  first  pub- 
lished by  .Sveinsson  in  1643  :  (2)  the  prose,  or  New  Edda, 
called  also  '•  Snorro's  Edda,"  which  is  the  work  of  several 
writers,  though  ascribed  to  Snorro  Sturleson  (1178-1241). 
Editions  of  the  older  Edda  arc  those  of  Kask  (1818),  Munch 
(1847),  and  Miibius  (1859).  The  edition  of  Kask  includes 
the  prose  Edda  also.  The  extreme  antiquity  of  the  Eddas 
has  been  called  iu  question  by  some  German  critics,  but  in 
arguments  which  have  attracted  very  little  attention. 

iOd  (linuliin,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot  co.,  Me. 
Pop.  776. 

Eddy  (SAMUEL),  L.L.D.,  jurist,  was  born  at  Johnston, 
R.  I.,  Mar.  31, 1769,  and  graduated  at  Brown  University  in 
1787,  became  a  lawyer,  was  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Rhode  Island  (1790-93),  secretary  of  state  (1798-1819), 
member  of  Congress  (1819-25),  and  chief-justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Rhode  Island  ( 1S27-35).  Died  at  Provi- 
dence Feb.  2,  1839.  He  published  a  volume  of  "Antiqui- 
ties "  and  valuable  historical  papers. 

Eddy  (THOMAS  M.),  D.  D.,  an  eloquent  Methodist  di- 
vine, was  born  Sept.  7,  1823,  in  Hamilton  co.,  0.,  studied 
in  the  classical  seminary  of  Greensboro',  Ind.,  joined  the 
Indiana  conference  in  1842,  was  editor  of  the  "  North- 
western Christian  Advocate"  from  1856  to  1868,  served  as 
pastor  in  Baltimore  three  years,  was  appointed  to  the  ."Me- 
tropolitan church,  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1872,  and  elected 
the  same  year  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Methodist 
Missionary  Society,  lie  was  pre-eminent  as  a  journalist,  and 
is  author  of  a  "History  of  Illinois  during  the  Civil  War," 
2  vols.  Svo.  Died  in  New  York  Oct..  7,  1874. 

Eddy  (ZAOHARY),  D.  D.,  son  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Eddy. 
and  the  seventh  in  descent  from  the  Rev.  William  Eddy, 
vicar  of  Cranbrook,  Kent,  England,  was  born  at  Stock- 
bridge,  Vt.,  Dec.  19,  1815,  was  ordained  by  the  (Cumber- 
laud  Presbyterian)  presbytery  of  Pennsylvania  in  1835.  wns 
for  several  years  a  home  missionary  in  Western  New  York 
and  Wisconsin,  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at 
Warsaw,  N.  Y..  from  1850  to  1855,  of  the  First  church  at 
Northampton.  Mass.,  from  1857  to  1867,  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  church  on  the  Heights  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  from 
1867  to  1871,  and  was  then  settled  over  the  Central  Congre- 
gational church  in  Chelsea,  Mass.  Besides  occasional  ser- 
mons and  pamphlets,  he  has  published  "  Immanucl,  or  the 
Life  of  Jesus  Christ,"  1868,  and  was  the  principal  compiler 
of  "  Hymns  of  the  Church  "  (Reformed),  1869. 

Ed'dystone  Lighthouse  is  in  the  English  Channel, 
14  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Plymouth  Breakwater,  and  9  miles 
from  the  coast  of  Cornwall ;  Int.  50°  10'  54"  N.,  Ion.  4°  15' 
53"  E.  It  stands  on  the  Eddystone  Rocks,  which  are  daily 
submerged  by  the  tide,  and  it  rises  about  eighty-five  feet 
above  the  high-water  mark  in  the  form  of  a  circular  tower, 
which  gradually  decreases  in  diameter,  with  a  curved  out- 
line resembling  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top.  It  was  erected  in  1757-59  by  Mr.  Smeaton.  (Sec 
LIGHTHOUSE.)  The  material  is  Portland  limestone.  It  has 
a  fixed  light  seventy-two  feet  high,  visible  at  a  distance  of 
13  miles.  The  first  lighthouse  here  (1699-1703)  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  storm.  The  second  was  burned  in  1755. 

Ed'dytown,  a  post-village  of  Starkey  township,  Yates 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  the  seat  of  Starkey  Seminary,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Christian  denomination. 

Ed'dyville,  a  post-village  of  AVnpello  co.,  la.,  on  the 
river  DCS  Moiues  and  the  Central  Iowa  R.  R.  where  it  con- 
nects with  the  Des  Moines  Valley  R.  R.,  16  miles  N.  W.  of 
Oltumwa,  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  1212. 

KlUlyvillo,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Lyon  co.,  Ky.,  on 
the  Cumberland  River,  near  the  Elizabethtown  and  Pudn- 
cah  R.  R.,  about  36  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Paducah.  Pop.  :isii. 

Eddyville,  a  village  of  Kingston  township,  Ulster  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  Rondout  Creek,  2J  miles  above  Rondout,  is  the 
terminus  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  and  has  a 
cement-factory. 

Ede,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of 
Gucldern,  21  miles  E.  of  Utrecht.  Pop.  in  1867,  10,452. 

Ed'clinck  (GERARII),  an  excellent  Flemish  engraver, 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1649.  He  worked  for  many  years 
in  Paris,  and  was  patronized  by  the  French  court  and 
Louis  XIV.  He  engraved  portraits  of  many  eminent  per- 
sons, the  "  Holy  Family,"  after  Raphael,  the  "  Virgin," 
after  Guido,  and  several  works  of  Lebrun.  His  engrav- 
ings are  commended  for  fidelity  of  design,  freedom  of 
touch,  and  harmony.  He  carried  what  is  called  color  in 
engraving  to  greater  perfection  than  any  artist  before  his 
time.  He  is  ranked  among  engravers  of  the  first  order. 
Died  April  2,  1707. 
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E'den  [a  Hebrew  t.-rm  -ignifying  "  delight  "],  the  name 
given  in  Genesis  In  the  reiciuu  inchi'ling  the  garden  where 
at  lirst  dwelt   Ad.im  and   Ki'-,  lip-  tir-l   I'iu'-nl-  nl1  mankind, 
and  from  which  they  were  expelled  in  c.iin-e<(ii- 
(i'-'lieoi:e.      Mui-h  iliseu--i"ii  li:i-  |ire\  ail'-'l  atii'iug  ci  . ' 

In  III 11  In    when-  I  In-  '•:ii  ly  paradise  was  .- II  il:il.-'l.      Cey 

Ion.  tin-  Vulc  of  Ca.hmci-e,  the  In wi-r.  middle,  and  upper  re- 
gionxof  tin-  Euphrates,  tin-  CailcasM-.  'l'iMirki-t:in.  :ilul  ulln-r 
regions,  have  been  imill'il.  Al  present  nur  ell.iice  app'-al- 

to  lit-  between  Armenia  iinil  Babylonia,  with  a  |iri>|minliT- 
anccof  argument  unit  iiuthnrity  in  bTOTVfthv  latlt-r.  The 
difficulty  i-iinyi-l"  in  identifying  the  1'Hir  VIM-IS  men!  ioncd 
ill  the  biblical  narrative.  S'unr  c<i[niiiciital<>[  -  lichevi-  the 
story  of  Eden  to  he  allegorical. 

E'den,  a  township  of  Alamedaeo.,  Cal.     Pup.  ;'.::il. 

Eden,  a  township  of  La  Salle.  CD.,  111.     Pop.  1523. 

lidrn.  a  township  of  La  (1  rangL-  eo.,  Inil.      Pup.  ' 

Ed  rn,  a  township  of  lienton  co.,  la.     1'op.  sol. 

I'.di'ii,  a  townshipof  f'linton  co.,  la.     1'np. 

Eden,  a  township  of  Decatur  co.,  la.     Pop.  1065. 

Eden,  a  post-tiiwiiship  ul'  l-'ayettc  CO.,  la.      Pop.  '.ll'T. 

Eden,  a  post-township  of  Marshall  co.,  la.     Pop.  Cil'.i. 

Eden,  a  post-township  of  Tlun k  en.,  .M'-..  on  Mount 

Desert  Islam),  is  famous  for  its  beautiful  scenery,  am)  is  a 
place  c.r  summer  resort.  It  has  fourteen  hotels,  and  uiauu- 
fa-'Mires  of  lumber.  Pop.  1195. 

Eden,  a  post-township  of  Eric  eo.,  N.  V.     Pop.  2270. 

Eden,  u.  village  of  lirown  township.  Delaware  eo.,  0., 
mi  tin-  I'li-v-lanil  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  K.  R.  (P.O. 

name,    Lp.ONAItllslll  lie.)        Pop.   191. 

i'.ili-n,  a  township  of  Licking  co.,  0.     Pop.  782. 

I  .ilrn,  a  township  of  Seneca  Co.,  0.     Pop.  1  is:;. 

Eden,  a  township  of  Wyandot  co.,  0.     Pop.  1423. 

Eden,  a  township  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1075. 

Eden,  a  post-township  of   Lamoil! N't.     It  has 

niainit'aetures  «it'  luiuliei-  ami  starch.     Pop. 

Ed  fit,  a  pust-twp.  of  l-'cnid  du  Lac  co.,  Wis.    Pop.  Ills. 

E'dnilinri:,  a  post  >  illn.'e  of  Shenandoah  co.,  Va.,  on 
the  Manama-  ili\  iiinn  "I  I  he  Washington  City  Virginia 
Midland  and  Great  Southern  R.  K.,  106  miles  W.  of  itox- 
aii'lria.  Pop.  452. 

E'denkoben,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  Pfalz, 
is  on  a  railway.  7  miles   \.  of  Landau.     It  has  mineral 
springs  ami  manufactures  "f  flmmn.i.     Pop.  5103. 
Eden  Lake,  a  township  of  .Stearns  eo.,  Minn.    P.  :!l  I. 
Eden  Prnirie,apost-twp.of  Hennepinoo..  Minn.  P..>7i'. 
Edenta'ta  (plu.).  [from  tho  Lat.  c,  privative,  and  «/<-n«, 
ili'iit!*.  a  "tooth],  an  order  of  mammals  named  by  Cuvier 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  either  without  teeth,  or  in  other 
cases  without  incisors.    Wagner  and  others  extend  the  order 
90  as  to  include  the  MONOTUK.WATA  (which  see),  but  the  ar- 
rangement which  places  the  latter  animals  helow  the  mar- 
supials is  tho  more  philosophical.     Indeed,  the  Monotre- 
nuita  among  non-placental  appear  to  represent  the  Eden- 

data  ai ig  placenta!  mammals.     The  order  incluil' 

i-l"ths.  the    anuadilliics.  the  true  ant-caters,  etc.,    in 
natives  of  the  warm  parts  nt  the  southern  hemisphere.     Tho 
fcs-il  hones  of  the  M>'<)<iih'i-liun.  <rl>t//f<i,{nn,  etc.,  whieh  are 
found  in  Brazil  and  other  countries,  show  that  animals  of 
this  order  were  once  large  and  numerous. 

E'denton,  a  port  of  entry  and  the  capital  of  Chowan 
co.,  N.  C.,  is  on  Edenton  Buy.  whii-h  opens  into  Albcmarle 
Sound,  and  ahout  K>0  miles  ]•',.  oi  Kalcigh.  It  has  a  news- 
paper office.  Pop.  1243  ;  of  Edenton  township,  3604. 

Edes  BIIVI  »MiN).a  Revolutionary  journalist,  was  horn 
at  Charlcstown,  Mass..  Oct.  I  I,  I7::j.  With  John  Cill  he 
hegan  in  1755  to  publish  the  "  Boston  Gazette  and  Country 
Journal,"  a  newspaper  zealously  advocating  the  cause  oif 
liberty,  am)  whieh  he  continued  to  edit  for  fortv-three 
years.  Pied  Dec.  11,  ISO.".. 

Edcs'sn.  [Kr.  A"./.««.-],  or  Callirrhoe,  an  ancient  oltj 
of  Meso|iotamia.  supposed  to  be  on  or  near  the  -ite  of  1'r 
of  the  Chaldccs,  inentiom<d  in  (ionesis  xi.  The  rxtn-mt- 
nntiiiuity  of  its  origin  is  undoubted.  It  was  7S  miles  S.  \V. 
of  niarbckir.  It  became  the  capital  of  an  independent 
kingdom  in  137  B.C.,  and  was  tributary  to  Rome  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan.  In  216  A.  D.  it  became  a  Roman  mili- 
tary colony.  It  was  an  important  place  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church,  contained  numerous  mon- 
asteries, and  was  the  residence  of  Kphraem  Syrus.  For 
many  years  it  was  the  principal  centre  of  Oriental  learning. 
Baldwin,  n  leader  of  the  crusaders,  and  afterwards  king  of 
Jerusalem,  became  prince  or  count  of  Edessa  in  1097  A.  P.. 
and  made  it  the  capital  of  a  Latin  principality.  This  city 
was  captured  about  1144  by  the  Saracen  chief  Xoor-ed- 


Dcen,  who  massacred  the  inhabitants.      It  w«»  afterwards 

iily    by    tin-     I'.waiiMne    emperors,   tin- 

Mongols.   Persian-,  aiul    Toil.  d   by 

the  moilfrn  town  <•!    <»,,KKA  (whieh  s< 

Edessa,  the  ancn  nl    capital  of  Macedonia,  about  46 

linlr^    .\  .   \\  .  "t    Sal'H!h-;i    i   nMMO&Mtt'Mi    •       I'    ci.nt  i  n  lied    to 

bo  the  burial-place  uf  t  h- 

was  removed  to   Pi-lla.     Philip,  father  "t    \!i-\:ih.l.r  tin- 

iJieat,  was  killed  here.     This  site  i-  oeeupied  by    Yniliaa. 

Edcxville,  a  post-township  of  Kent  <•<>.,  Mil.     P. 

Ed't'oo,  or  Edtbu  [anc.  ,l/,i,/^i'ii.y..,/i»  M:I:/,I,I:  Ci.piic. 

-  a  small  ton  n  of  I'pper  Kgypt.on  the  \V.  lunik  ol  lln- 

Nile.  about  till  miles  above  Tin  :  -  ino  ti-mpb-s.  the 

larger  one  of  which,  recently    cleared  out  by  .Mariette.  is  i.n 

I  scale,  and  being  in  excellent  preservation  gives  a 
i_'oii<l  i'U-a  of  the  M^vjitian  temples  in  their  glory.  It  was 
built  chiefly  by  Ptolemy  Philoni'-tor  i  I1-!  -I  l.'i  li.  ('. 
last  kin^r  "I  1-igypt  who  is  noticed  in  sacred  history.  Its 
entire  length  (including  court  and  temple)  is  -111.,  lei  I.  On 
eai-h  side  of  the  entrance  is  a  pyramidal  tnwi  r  His  leet  L'i 
ini-iies  high,  adorned  w  ith  giguntie  sculptures.  The  town 
has  niaiiulactnresof  blue  cotton  cluth  and  earl  hi-nn  are.  and 
lor  the  importunity  and  insolence  of  its  beggars. 


Ed'ford,  a  town-hip  of  Henry  co.,  III.     Pop.  948. 

Ed'f^ar,  a  county  of  Illinois,  bordering  on  Indiana. 
Area,  600  square  miles.  It  is  partly  drained  by  I.  ill]. 
ban-as  Hiver.  The  surfar.  i-  mariy  level,  the  soil  fertile. 
<Jrain,  cattle,  wool.  ha\.  butter,  i-te.  are  prnduced.  Car- 
riages, saddlery,  etc.  arc  among  its  most  important  manu- 
factures. A  large  purl  of  the  county  is  prairie.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis,  the  Paris  and 
Decatur,  and  the  Paris  and  Danville  R.  Its.  Pop.  21,450. 
Capital,  Paris. 

Edgar,  a  township  of  Edgar  co..  III.     Pop.  1617. 

Edgar,  a  post-village,  capital  of  the  parish  of  SI.  John 
the  Baptist,  La.,  is  situated  on  the  AV.  bunk  of  the  Mississippi 
River.     It  has  a  court-house,  two  Catholic  and  two    I 
estant  churches,  sugar-mills,  one  steam  rice-mill,  a  number 
of  stores,  and  two  newsp. 

In  vt.r.  &  BKI.I.OW.  Kus.  or  "THE  MKsriiAr£n£." 

Ed'gartown,  a  port  of  entry  and  the  capital  of  Dukes 
ei>..  Mass.,  is  on  the  K.  shore  of  the  island  of  Mart  hit's  Vine- 
yard, 30  miles  from  New  Bedford.  It  is  a  much-frequented 
watering-place,  containing  the  noted  camp-meeting  grounds 
of  Oak  Bluffs.  It  has  a  national  bank,  a  savings  bank,  a 
newspaper,  three  churches,  good  schools,  and  numerous 
hotels.  It  has  a  small  hut  safe  harbor,  and  a  pier  on  whieh 
is  a  fixed  light  37  feet  high,  in  lat.41°  23'  251'  N.,  Ion.  7"° 
29'  51"  W.  This  place  formerly  sent  out  many  whaling- 
shijis.  but  that  business  has  of  late  declined.  Edgartown 
ha--  communication  by  steamboat  with  the  mainland.  Pop. 
of  Edgartown  township,  I.n.. 

K.  M  via  IIAS-T,  KII.  "VixKYARD  GAZETTE." 

Edgecomb,  a  post-twp.  of  Lincoln  co.,  Me.     P.  1056. 

Edpecombc,  n  county  in  the  N.  K.  of  North  Carolina. 
Area,  tit'ti  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Tar  River. 
The  surface  is  nearly  level  ;  the  soil  if  mostly  sandy.  c<>i 
ton.  rice,  and  corn  are  raised.  The  Wilmington  and  Wei- 
don  R.  R.  passes  through  tho  western  part  of  the  county. 
il,  Tarborough.  Pop.  22,970. 

Edgefield,  a  county  in  the  W.  of  South  Carolina.  Area, 
1540  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Saluda 
River  and  on  the  S.  W.  by  tin  Savannah.  Tho  surface  is 
diversified  by  hills  of  moderate  height:  the  soil  is  fertile. 
Grain,  cattle,  cotton,  wool,  and  lumber  are  produced.  It  is 
intersected  bv  the  Charlotte  Columbia  and  Augusta  R.  R. 
and  the  South  Carolina  R.  R.  Pop.  42.486.  Capital,  Edge- 
field  Court-house.  Since  the  census  of  1870  a  part  of  this 
county  ha-  been  included  in  the  new  county  of  Aiken. 

Edgefield,  n  village  of  Davidson  co.,  Tcnn.,  on  tho 
right  bank  of  the  Cumberland  River,  opposite  Nashville, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  suspension  bridge.  Pop. 

Edgrfield  Court-house,  a  post-village,  the  capital 
of  Edgefield  co.,  S.  C..  is  about  24  miles  N.  of  Augusta.  t!a. 
It  has  three  or  four  churches  and  one  weekly  newspaper. 
Pop.  S46. 

Edgehill,  a  ridge  in  England,  in  Warwickshire,  7  miles 
X.  W.  ut  Banbiiry,  was  the  scene  of  the  first  great  battle  of 
the  civil  war,  which  occurred  Oct.  2H,  1642.  The  royalist 
army  was  commanded  by  Charles  I.,  and  that  of  the  Par- 
liament by  the  earl  of  Essex.  Prince  Rupert,  by  a  charge 
of  cavalry,  broke  the  left  wing  of  the  Parliamentarians, 
whom  he  pursued  to  Keinton,  while  the  right  wing  of  Es- 
sex's army  defeated  the  royalists. 

Edgemont,  a  post-twp.  of  Delaware  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  678. 
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EDGERTON— EDIN  HI '  H(  i  1 1. 


Edg'erton,  a  post-village  of  St.  Joseph's  township, 
Williams  Co.,  0.  I'op.  090. 

Edgerton,  a  post-village  of  Rock  co.,  Wis.,  on  the 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  II.  R.,  25  miles  S.  E.  of  Madison. 
Good  cream-colored  bricks  are  made  here. 

Edgcwntcr,  a  post-village  of  Middletown  and  South- 
fiHd  townships,  Richmond  co. ,  N.  Y.  It  is  on  Statcn  Island, 
and  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  New  York  business-men  and 
their  families. 

Edgcwater,  a  borough  of  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
380. 

Edgeworth  (MARIA),  a  popular  English  authoress, 
born  near  Reading  Jan.  I,  1767.  She  removed  with  her 
father,  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  to  Kdgeworthstown,  in 
Ireland,  in  1782.  She  assisted  him  in  the  composition  of  a 
"  Treatise  on  Practical  Education"  (1798)  and  in  an  "  Essay 
on  Irish  Bulls"  (1802).  In  1801  she  produced  "Castle 
Rackrent,"  the  first  of  a  series  of  novels,  which  have  a 
good  moral  tendency,  are  pervaded  with  agreeable  humor 
and  sound  sense,  and  give  a  graphic  delineation  of  cha- 
racter. Among  these  novels,  which  obtained  a  durable 
popularity,  are  "Belinda"  (1803),  "Leonora"  (180R), 
"Patronage"  (1814),  "Ormond"  (1817),  and  "Helen" 
(1834).  She  also  published  "Popular  Tales"'  (1804)  and 
"Tales  of  Fashionable  Life"  (1809-12).  Died  May  21, 
1849.  "The  writings  of  Miss  Edgeworth,"  says  Lord 
Jeffrey,  "  exhibit  a  singular  union  of  sober  sense  and  in- 
exhaustible invention,  and  a  minute  knowledge  of  all  that 
distinguishes  manners  or  touches  on  happiness  in  every 
condition  of  human  fortune."  (See  "  Edinburgh  Review" 
for  July,  1809,  July,  1812,  and  Aug.,  1817  ;  also  Sin  WAL- 
TER SCOTT'S  critique  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review  "  for  Jan., 
1814.) 

Edgeworth  (RICHARD  LOVEI.L),  F.  R.  S.,  an  English 
writer  and  philosopher,  the  father  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Bath  in  1744.  He  inherited  from  his  father  an 
estate  at  Edgeworthstown,  in  county  Longford,  Ireland. 
He  married  a  Miss  Elcrs  about  1764,  after  which  he  resided 
in  Berkshire,  England,  where  he  associated  intimately  with 
Dr.  Darwin  and  Thomas  Day.  In  1782  he  removed  to 
Edgeworthstown.  Among  his  works  are  "  Professional 
Education,"  a  "Treatise  on  Practical  Education"  (1798), 
"Irish  Bulls"  (1802),  and  autobiographic  memoirs.  He 
was  a  man  of  genial  temper  and  versatile  talents.  Died 
June  13,  1817. 

Edg'ington,  a  post-township  of  Rock  Island  co.,  111. 
Pop.  1106. 

E'dict  [Lat.  edic'lum;  Fr.  (dit\,  a  public  decree  or  proc- 
lamation issued  by  a  sovereign  or  other  potentate;  an  in- 
strument signed  and  scaled  as  a  law.  In  ancient  Rome  the 
power  of  making  edicts  was  principally  exercised  by  the 
prxtttr  tirbanas  and  the  proctor  pereyrintut,  who  on  coming 
to  office  published  rules  for  regulating  the  practice  of  their 
courts,  etc.  The  edicts  of  a  praetor  were  not  binding  on  his 
successor,  but  if  confirmed  by  the  latter  they  were  called 
eiticla  vetera  (old  edicts),  as  distinguished  from  the  edicla 
nova  (new  edicts)  framed  by  himself.  A  digest  of  the  best 
decisions  of  the  praetors  was  made  under  the  emperor  Ha- 
drian by  Sylvius  Julianus.  It  was  called  "  Edictum  Per- 
petuum,"  and  made  the  invariable  standard  of  civil  juris- 
prudence. The  "  Edict  of  Milan  "  was  issued,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Italy,  by  Constantine  (313  A.  D.),  to  secure  to 
Christians  their  civil  and  religious  rights. 

Edict  of  Nantes,  one  of  the  most  famous  edicts  of  his- 
tory, was  issued  by  Henry  IV.  of  France  in  1598,  to  secure 
to  the  Protestants  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  This 
act  was  repealed  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1685,  and  its  revocation 
led  to  a  renewal  of  the  bloody  scenes  which  before  the  issu- 
ing of  this  edict  had  been  carried  on  against  the  Huguenots. 
The  depopulation  caused  by  the  sword  was  also  increased 
by  emigration.  Above  half  a  million  of  her  most  useful 
and  industrious  subjects  deserted  France,  and  exported,  to- 
gether with  immense  sums  of  money,  those  arts  and  manu- 
factures which  had  chiefly  tended  to  enrich  the  kingdom. 
About  50,000  refugees  passed  over  into  England,  and  many 
more  into  Germany  and  America  ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  king  of  France 
tended  to  excite  the  suspicion  of  the  English  against  their 
own  Roman  Catholic  sovereign,  and  accelerated  the  revo- 
lution of  1688. 

Etli'nn,  the  coilnty-scat  of  Knox  co.,  Mo.,  40  miles 
N.  W.  of  Quiney,  III.,  on  the  Quiney  Missouri  and  Pacific 
R.  R.  It  has  two  newspapers,  five  churches,  a  public 
school  building  completed  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  and  two 
hotels.  Pop.  807. 

JAMES  C.  CLAYPOOL,  En.  op  "  SENTINEL." 

Ed'inboro,  a  post-borough  of  Erie  co.,  Pa.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  State  normal  school.  Pop.  801. 


Edinbtirg,  a  post-village  of  Johnson  co..  Ind.,  on  the 
Blue  River  and  Indianapolis  and  Louisville  R.  R.,  29  miles 
S.  of  Indianapolis.  It  has  one  bank,  three  churches,  a  high 
school,  two  hominy-mills,  a  starch-factory,  good  W:HIT 
power,  and  one  newspaper.  Pop.  1799. 

A.  M.  ERNSIIKRGER,  En.  "WATCHMAN." 

Edinburg,  a  township  of  Pcnobscot  co.,  Me.    Pop.  55. 

Edinburg,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Hidalgo  eo.,  Tex., 
on  the  Kio  Grande,  about  50  miles  above  Brownsville.  It 
has  a  custom-bouse. 

Edinburgh,  capital  of  Scotland  and  of  Edinburgh- 
shire  or  Mid-Lothian,  is  picturesquely  situated  about  1 
mile  S.  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  399  miles  by  railway  N. 
X.  W.  of  London ;  lat.  55°  57'  N.,  IOD.  3°  12'  W.  It  is 
divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Town,  the  former  of  which 
occupies  the  middle  and  highest  of  three  ridges  extending 
E.  and  W.  The  Old  Town  is  separated  by  a  narrow  hollow 
or  ravine  from  the  New  Town,  which  is  built  on  a  broader 
ridge  with  more  gently  sloping  sides.  Edinburgh  is  re- 
markable for  the  elegance  and  solidity  of  its  buildings, 
which  are  all  of  stone.  The  adjacent  country  is  pleasantly 
diversified  with  hills  and  plains.  On  the  south-eastern  border 
of  the  city  a  hill  called  Arthur's  Seat  rises  to  the  height  of 
822  feet,  and  about  4  miles  S.  W.  of  Edinburgh  is  the  range 
of  the  Pentland  Hills. 

The  principal  street  of  the  Old  Town  is  that  which  ex- 
tends along  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  bearing  in  different  parts 
the  names  of  Canongate,  High  street,  Lawn  Market,  and 
Castle  Hill.  It  is  more  than  a  mile  long,  and  rises  with  a 
regular  but  rather  steep  acclivity  from  the  palace  of  Holy- 
rood,  which  is  at  its  eastern  end,  to  the  huge  rock  on  which 
stands  Edinburgh  Castle,  443  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
This  street  is  lined  with  lofty  and  antique  residences,  many 
of  which  have  seven  or  more  stories.  The  houses  of  the 
New  Town  are  built  of  a  fine  white  freestone  quarried  in 
the  vicinity,  and  are  remarkably  handsome.  Here  are  three 
parallel  avenues  called  Queen  street,  George  street,  and 
Prince's  street,  the  last  of  which  extends  along  the  S.  side 
of  the  New  Town,  close  to  the  hollow  which  separates  it 
from  the  Old.  Prince's  street  is  the  most  agreeable  prom- 
enade in  the  city,  and  as  it  is  lined  with  houses  only  along 
its  northern  side,  it  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Old  Town 
with  its  lordly  castle  and  of  the  intervening  valley  adorned 
with  public  gardens.  At  the  eastern  end  of  this  street  is  a 
rocky  eminence  called  Calton  Hill,  the  broad  verdant  sum- 
mit of  which  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  here  about  6  miles  wide.  Arthur's  Hill  and  another 
high  hill  called  Salisbury  Crags  afford  prospects  of  almost 
unrivalled  beauty  and  magnificence. 

The  most  remarkable  public  edifices  and  monuments  ore 
the  castle,  which  is  a  large  fortress  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 2000  men,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  structures  in  the 
city  ;  the  royal  palace  of  Holyrood,  or  Holyrood  House,  the 
oldest  part  of  which  was  built  about  1528:  this  palace  is 
quadrangular  in  form,  with  a  central  court  94  feet  square, 
and  is  famous  as  the  residence  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots;  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Giles,  a  large  and  ancient  edifice  of  un- 
known date,  in  the  later  Gothic  style  ;  Victoria  Hall,  or 
Assembly  Hall,  a  magnificent  structure,  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  High  street,  has  a  spire  241  feet  high,  and  is  the 
place  where  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land annually  meets;  the  Parliament  House,  now  a  hall 
connected  with  the  courts  of  law;  and  the  admirable  monu- 
ment erected  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  stands  on  Prince's 
street,  is  200  feet  high,  and  is  unequalled  among  the  monu- 
ments of  this  metropolis  for  artistic  beauty.  Among  the 
other  objects  of  interest  are  the  old  Tron  church;  the  Free 
St.  George's  church  ;  the  Free  High  church  ;  the  university 
buildings;  the  observatory;  the  National  Gallery  of  Art; 
the  Royal  Institution,  a  beautiful  Grecian  edifice  contain- 
ing the  apartments  of  the  Royal  Society ;  a  chapel  belong- 
ing to  the  ruined  abbey  of  Holyrood,  founded  by  David  I. 
i  about  1128  ;  the  theatre;  and  the  National  Monument  (an 
I  imitation  of  the  Parthenon)  on  Calton  Hill. 

In  1861,  Edinburgh  contained  115  churches  and  chnpcls, 
classified  as  follows:  Free  Church,  31  ;  Church  of  Scotland, 
26;  United  Presbyterian,  18;  other  Presbyterian,  3  ;  Epis- 
copal, 13;  Baptist,  7;  Congregational, 3;  Roman  Catholic,  3; 
Methodist  and  Evangelical,  4  :  Unitarian,!  ;  other  bodies,  6. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  vicar-apostolic.  It  has  numerous  large  and 
richly  endowed  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions,  among 
which  is  Heriot's  Hospital,  founded  for  the  education  and 
maintenance  of  poor  boys.  This  city  is  important  as  a 
centre  of  learning,  and  is  distinguished  for  the  number  and 
excellence  of  its  literary,  scientific,  and  educational  institu- 
tions. The  aristocracy,  the  literati,  and  professional  men 
form  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  its  population,  which 
is  extensively  engaged  in  the  business  of  printing  and  pub- 
lishing books.  Edinburgh  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  book- 
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trade  in  Scotland,  and  as  a.  literary  mart  i»  second  only  to 
London  among  Uritish  cities.     Jim-  i-  the  c.-lel.rated  I  ni 
ver-ilv  of  Edinburgh,  founded  l.v  .liinn-  V  I.  in   l.^L',  which 
has  a 'library  of  about    1  III, mill  volumes,    f  Sec  separate  arti 

clc.)  l'h<  '.i  her  chict  'educational  institutions  are  the  High 
School,  which  occupies  a  handsome  Doric  ntiti''i-  -7"  l<-ct 
long:  ihc  New  Academy  (or  college)  <pf  tin-  Free  Church  ; 

the  Koval  College  of  Surgeon-;  tip-  medical  School:  the 
lloval  \cadcni%  ..1  Fine  .\rt<,  and  the  Koval  Society.  The 
Advocates'  Library  has  the  largest  and  DM*I  v  alnalile  col- 
lection of  hooks  in  Scotland—about  1711,11(111  volumes. 

Edinburgh  is  tho  scat  of  the  supreme  court.-  of  Scotland, 
tin-  principal  of  which  is  the  court  of  session,  coinp.. 
thirteen  judges.     This  court  tries  all  civil  causes,  and  de- 
cide- not  only  on  the  law  of  the  case,  lint  also  in  questions 

of  equity,     this  city  returns  tw inlu-r-  to    I'arliitiiient. 

lly  virtue  of  ancient  charters  mid  modern  acts  of  1'urlia- 
ment  it  is  a  royal  burgh,  governed  by  a  town  council 
elected  liv  popular  vote,  and  l>y  a  lord  provost,  who  is  elect 
cd  by  this  town  council.  It  is  the  terminus  of  important 
railways — viz.,  the  North  liritish.  the  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow, and  the  Caledonian  Railway.  This  city  has  two  purls 
on  the  Frith  of  Forth — Leith  and  (iranton,  tho  former  of 
which  is  2  miles  from  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh.  Pop.  in 
1871,  1 1111,500. 

lltitnry. — This  place  was  recognircd  as  a  burgh  by  David 
I.  in  1128,  and  a  Parliament  was  held  here  in  1215.  It  be- 
came the  capital  of  Scotland  about  I -t.'tO,  when  its  castle 
was  selected  as  the  only  place  of  safety  for  the  royal  house- 
hold and  the  Parliament.  It  was  enclosed  by  walls  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  for  a  long  period  was  confined  to  the 
central  ridge.  The  hollow  between  this  and  the  northern 
ridge  was  tilled  with  water,  called  the  North  Loch.  The 
New  Town  originated  about  1765,  when  a  bridge  was 
erected  across  that  loch  to  connect  the  Old  Town  with  the 
New.  Here  occurred  in  May,  1843,  the  disruption  of  the 
Established  Church,  from  the  General  Assembly  of  which 
201!  members  seceded  and  organized  the  Free  Church.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  Lord  Brougham  were  born  here. 

Edinburgh,  a.  post-village  of  Orundy  co.,  Mo.,  is  the 
seat  of  (irand  River  College,  founded  in  1858. 

Edinburgh,  a  post-township  of  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y.  It 
has  manufactures  of  lumber.  Pop.  )  in.>. 

Edinburgh,  a  post-township' of  Portage  co.,  0.  P.  929. 

Edinburgh  (Ai.ritKii  KHNKST  ALBERT),  DUKE  OK,  sec- 
ond son  of  Victoria,  queen  of  (treat  Britain,  wa*  born  at 
Windsor  Ca-tlc  Aug.  6,  1844.  He  was  educated  chiefly  by 
private  tutors.  He  entered  the  British  nary  in  1858,  and 
served  chiefly  on  foreign  stations.  In  1862  he  declined  the 
crown  of  Greece,  which  was  offered  him,  and  in  1866  took  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Peers  by  his  present  title.  In  1867  be 
set  sail  in  command  of  the  frigate  Galatea,  visiting  Austra- 
lia, Japan,  China,  India,  etc.  At  a  picnic  at  Clontarf,  New 
South  Wales,  Mar.  12,  1868,  he  was  slightly  wounded  by  a 
pistol-shot  fired  by  a  Fenian  named  O'Farrell.  The  latter 
was  soon  afterwards  executed.  The  full  title  of  this  prince 
is,  "  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Alfred  F.rnest  Albert,  Duke 
of  Edinburgh.  Earl  of  Kent,  and  Karl  of  Ulster,  K.  G.,  K.  P." 
Ho  is  also  a  duke  of  Saxony  and  prince  of  Saxo-Coburg- 
Gotha. 

Edinburgh  Review,  a  celebrated  critical  journal 
founded  at  Edinburgh  in  1S02,  is  the  oldest  of  tho  great 
British  quarterly  rev  icws.  Francis  Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith, 
Henry  Brougham,  and  Francis  Hnrner  were  the  founders  and 
first  contributors  of  this  review,  which  was  a  strenuous  ad- 
vo,  ate  of  Whig  principles.  Sydney  Smith  edited  the  first 
number,  of  which  750  copies  were  printed.  Mr.  Constable 
was  tho  original  publisher.  Lord  Jeffrey  became  its  editor 
in  1*0:!,  and  conducted  it  with  great  ability  and  success  for 
twenty-six  years.  The  brilliant  wit,  the  critical  keenm  -«. 
the  eloquent  style,  and  the  extensive  knowledge  displayed 
by  thu  contributors  produced  a  great  sensation  in  the  lite- 
rary world.  Its  circulation  had  risen  to  9000  in  1808,  and 
12,000  or  more  in  1813.  Among  tho  eminent  men  who 
contributed  largely  to  this  review  were  Macaulay.  Carhlc, 
Lord  Brougham.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  and  Henry  Rogers. 
Macvcy  Napier  succeeded  Lord  Jeffrey  as  editor  in  IS-".'. 
The  price  paid  to  contributors  was  at  first  ten  guineas  a 
sheet,  but  it  was  soon  raised  to  sixteen  guineas. 

I  d  inlniruli-lni .-.  or  >I ill- l.otliiiin.  a  county  in 
the  S.  K.  part  of  Scotland,  has  an  area  of  397  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Frith  of  Forth.  The  surface 
is  diversified  tty  plain*  and  high  ridges,  among  which  are 

the  Moorfoot    Hills  and  the   IVntland    Hills mposed  of 

porphyry.  The  highest  point  of  the  Pentland  Hill- 
ISHit  feet.  The  rocks  of  this  county  belong  mostly  to  the 
carboniferous  and  Silurian  formations.  Valuable  coal  mines 
are  worked  in  the  valley  of  the  Esk.  The  soil  is  generally 
fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Near  the  metropolis  are  many 
nurseries,  dairy  pastures  and  vegetable  gardens.  It  is  trav- 


ersed by  fire  great  railways.    Pop.  in  1871,  328,335.     Cap- 
ital, Edinburgh. 

l.iliiiliiirgli,  I  niviTMly  of,  was  founded   by  James 

\  I.  of   ,-cotl. nut    ifi    l.,~L'.       In 

a  principal  and  lour  regents.     The  lint  chair 
of  theology  was  founded   in  IHIL'.  and  the  lir-t  prolc.-sor  of 

.in-  via-  ap|,  ..       Ill    1/i'iOlhe    -enallisaca- 

demici!  i  ..f  a   principal  and  eighteen    prof,  ssors. 

that    date    ten    cl,:>  i,    added.       In    I-. 

constitution  was  changed   by   an   act    of   Parliament,  which 
Took   the  government  out  of  the  hands  of  the  lord  provost 
and  town  c  >un<Ml  of   Edinburgh,  and  gave  it  to  the  scnatus 
niicus  and  a  university  court.       Ihc   patronage  of  the 
was  then  transferred  to  .-c\  en  curators,  three  ot  vvlmm 
are  nominated  by  the  iini\ersity  court  and  four  by  th"  t    vv  n 
I.      The  university  consists  of  tho  faculties  of  arts, 
medicine,  theology,  and  law.    The  faculty  of  arts  coin] 
the  chairs  of  humanity,  (ireek,  mathematics,  logi< 
physics,  moral  philosophy,  natural  philosophy,  rhetoric  and 
belles-lettres,  universal  history,  astronomy,  agriculture,  and 
music.     Connected  with  this  university  »re  a  large  library, 
a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  a  botanic  garden. 

Ed'isto,  a  river  of  South  Carolina,  is  formed  by  the 
North  and  South  Kdisto,  which  unite  at  Edisto,  a  station 
on  the  South  Carolina  R.  R.  The  North  Edisto  is  the 
boundary  between  Ilarnwell  and  Orangeburg  counties. 
The  main  stream  flows  south-eastward  and  southward 
through  Colleton  county,  and  enters  tho  Atlantic  Ocean 
by  two  channels,  called  the  North  and  South  Edisto  Inlets, 
between  which  is  Edisto  Island. 

Edisto  Island,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Sea 
Island  group,  is  in  Charleston  co.,  S.  C.,  between  the  North 
and  South  Edisto  Inlets.  It  produces  sea-island  cotton. 
It  has  a  post-office  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  2762. 

Ed'mrxton,  a  post-twp.  of  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.    P.  1744. 

Ed'monds  (FRASCIB  W.),  an*  American  painter,  born 
at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  22,  1806.  He  visited  Kome  in 
1840,  before  which  date  he  had  exhibited,  besides  other 
works,  "  The  City  and  Country  Beaux "  and  "  Dominie 
Sampson."  Died  about  1860. 

Edmonds  i  Jons  WORTH),  an  eminent  American  jurist, 
was  born  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  13,  1799,  and  graduated 
at  Union  College  (now  Union  University)  at  Scheneclndy, 
N.  Y..  in  IMo.  In  1M9  he  was  admitt'cd  to  the  bar,  and 
in  1820  commenced  the  successful  practice  of  law  in  his 
native  town.  In  1831  he  entered  the  New  York  legislature 
as  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  in  1832  became  a  State 
senator.  In  1836  he  was  appointed  a  U.  S.  Indian  agent. 
He  retained  the  position  for  two  years,  and  became  familiar 
with  several  Indian  languages.  In  Is  11  he  re-entered  upon 
the  practice  of  law,  and  opened  an  office  in  New  York  City, 
which  was  from  that  time  his  home.  In  1843  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  State  prison  inspectors,  and  labored  with 
ical  and  success  in  introducing  reforms  in  prison  discipline. 
In  1*45  he  was  appointed  a  circuit  judge,  and  in  1847  be- 
came one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court.  New  York.  In 
1852  he  was  appointed  to  the  bench  of  the  court  of  appeals, 
from  which  in  1853  he  retired  to  the  private  practice  of  law, 
in  which  he  was  after  a  time  a  partner  with  Hon.  William 
II.  Field.  In  1851,  Judge  Edmonds  became  a  convert  to 
the  doctrines  of  Spiritualism,  and  in  1S5U  openly  avowed 
and  defended  his  belief  of  that  unpopular  faith  by  the  pub- 
lication of  a  work  entitled  "  Spiritualism."  He  subsequent- 
ly published  many  other  writings  in  favor  of  his  belief,  of 
which  he  became  one  of  the  leading  champions.  He  also 
became  an  active  medium,  and  believed  himself  to  be  in 
almost  constant  communication  with  departed  spirits. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  advocacy  of  Spiritualism 
cost  him  his  place  on  the  bench.  Judge  Edmonds  was  a 
man  of  cultivated  mind  and  of  singularly  pure  and  amiable 
character.  In  public  and  private  life  alike  he  was  honor- 
able and  universally  respected.  As  a  lawyer  be  was  able 
and  learned.  As  a  judge  he  was  sound,  wise,  and  above 
any  suspicion  of  wrong-doing.  He  avowed  bis  peculiar 
religious  views, with  the  greatest  courage  and  persistency, 
and  there  can  be  no  question  that  he  was  fully  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  what  he  professed.  During  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  he  suffered  much  from  a  severe  chronic  di- 
but  his  legal  advice  was  much  sought  in  difficult  cases  to 
the  last.  He  died  April  5,  1874,  an  unwavering  believer 
in  the  truth  of  Spiritualism. 

10,1  inolldson,  a  county  in  S.  W.  Central  Kentucky. 
Area.  l!.",n  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Grcill  River. 
The  -urface  is  undulating  or  hilly  :  the  soil  fertile.  Tobacco 
and  grain  are  staple  crops,  lied.-  of  coal  and  cavernous 
limestone  underlie  this  county,  in  which  the  celebrated 
Mammoth  Cave  is  situated.  Capital.  Brownsville.  1'.  1 1  v.i. 

Ed'monson,  a  township  of  Crittendcn  co..  Ark.  Pop. 
160. 
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Ed'monton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Metealfo  co., 
Ky.,  about  50  miles  E.  of  Bowling  Green.  Pop.  140. 

i:<l  iiiiiinl  I.,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  born  about  922 
A.  D.,  was  a  sou  of  Edward  the  Elder  and  ii  grandson  of 
Alfred  the  Great.  Ho  became  king  in  041,  and  conquered 
the  Britons  of  Cumbria.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  bravo 
and  prudent  ruler.  He  was  assassinated  by  Liof  May  2C, 
946,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Edred. 

Edmund  II.,  surnamed  Iimvsiiu:,  king  of  England, 
born  in  9S9  A.  D.,  was  a  son  of  Ethelred  II.  At  the  death 
of  the  latter,  in  101ft,  the  Danes  possessed  the  greater  part 
of  England.  Edmund,  who  was  renowned  for  courage, 
waged  war  against  Canute  the  Dane,  and  gained  several 
victories,  but  was  defeated  at  Assaudun.  The  two  rivals 
then  agreed  to  divide  the  kingdom,  of  which  Edmund  re- 
ceived the  southern  part.  He  died  Nov.  30,  1010,  and 
Canute  then  became  sole  king. 

I'.d'inillitls,  a  township  of  Washington  CO.,  Me.    P.  448. 

Ed'munds  (GBOROK  F.),  an  American  lawyer  and  Sen- 
ator, born  at  Richmond,  Vt.,  Feb.  1,  1S28.  lie  was  chosen 
in  1854  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  his  native  State, 
which  in  1S65  elected  him  to  "the  Senate  of  the  U.  S.  He 
was  re-elected  as  a  Republican  for  a  term  of  six  years 
(1869-75).  In  Dee.,  1S72,  he  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  the  judiciary. 

Ed'na,  a  post-township  of  Cass  co.,  la.     Pop.  307. 

Ed'neyville,  a  post-township  of  Ileudcrson  co.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  1125. 

Edom,  a  name  of  ESAU  (which  see). 

Edom9  a  country  of  Asia.     See  IDUM^A. 

Ed'rcd,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  was  a  son  of  Ed- 
ward the  Elder.  He  succeeded  his  elder  brother,  Edmund 
I.,  in  946  A.  D.  Saint  Dunstan  acquired  an  ascendency 
over  Edred.  and  was  his  most  powerful  minister.  Edred 
died  Nov.  23,  955,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Edwy. 

Ed'riophthal'ma  [from  the  Or.  fSpalo?,  "  fixed,"  and 
o(£.0aA/*6?,  "eye"]  are  a  group  of  crustaceans  called  the  ses- 
sile-eyed Crustacea,  because  their  eyes  are  placed  directly 
upon  "the  shell,  instead  of  being  mounted  upon  footstalks. 
They  have  the  organs  of  respiration  connected  with  the 
organs  of  locomotion.  None  of  the  Edriophthalma  attain 
more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  They  are  gen- 
erally marine,  though  some  of  them  of  the  order  Amphip- 
oda  inhabit  fresh  water,  and  a  few,  belonging  to  the  Isop- 
oda,  such  as  the  wood-louse,  are  terrestrial,  but  inhabit 
damp  places.  To  the  Amphipoda  belong  the  common  sand- 
hoppers,  which  are  found  in  myriads  along  sandy  shores. 
Some  of  the  Edriophthalma  are  parasitic  on  other  marine 
animals. 

Edri'sf,  or  Edree'see,  an  eminent  Arabian  geogra- 
pher, was  born  at  Ceuta,  in  Africa,  about  1100.  He  was 
descended  from  the  royal  family  of  Edrisites.  He  travelled 
extensively  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  passed  many  years  at 
the  court  of  Roger  II.,  king  of  Sicily,  by  whom  he  was 
liberally  patronized.  Edrisi  made  for  this  prince  a  sil- 
ver terrestrial  globe,  and  wrote  a  large  book  on  geography, 
which  was  long  a  standard  work.  M.  Jaubert  published  a 
French  translation  of  it  in  1836.  Died  about  1173. 

Ed'son,  a  township  of  Chippewa  co.,  AVis.     Pop.  231. 

Educa'tion  [Lat.  cditmtiv].  The  word  educate  signi- 
fies "to  lead  out,"  or,  as  applied  to  the  human  mind  or 
body,  to  draw  forth  its  faculties  into  vigorous  action.  Edu- 
cation may  be  defined.  //><•  process  of  developing  and  tfnin- 
imj  t/ic  jxHrct'ft  and  captf£t{|£4  of  hninitii  behujx.  It  pertains 
not  to  any  part,  as  the  mind  in  distinction  from  the  body 
or  the  moral  faculty,  but  in  its  widest  and  truest  sense  it 
relates  to  the  whole  of  man.  The  education  of  any  part 
exclusively  or  unduly  results  in  disproportion  or  distortion 
in  development,  and  destroys  harmony  and  symmetry  in 
mind  and  character. 

In  determining  beforehand  what  course  of  education 
shall  be  adopted,  it  is  essential  to  have  a  definite  conc-ep- 
tion  of  the  object  to  be  attained.  Different  opinions  as  to 
the  proper  object  to  be  sought  will  lead  to  the  choice  of  dif- 
ferent courses  and  methods.  Each  enlightened  nation  of 
both  ancient  and  modern  times  has  had  its  own  general 
theory  of  the  purpose  of  education,  and  has  made  its  prac- 
tice conform  thereto.  The  object,  and  therefore  the  method, 
of  education  in  ancient  Greece  and  ancient  Rome  were  es- 
sentially unlike.  And  so  the  several  nations  of  modern 
Europe  have  differed  in  their  views  on  this  subject,  and 
have  illustrated  their  differences  in  their  educational  sys- 
tems. In  the  U.  S.  there  has  prevailed  an  ideal,  and  a  cor- 
responding practice,  unlike  those  of  any  other  country. 
Different  sections  or  states  in  the  same  nation  have  also 
had  their  peculiar  views  and  usages.  Ancient  Athens  and 
Sparta  had  very  little  resemblance,  though  both  were 
prominent  cities  in  the  same  country. 


Without  attempting  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the  vari- 
ous theories  as  to  the  object  of  education,  and  of  the  svs- 
ti 'in.-  l>ased  upon  them,  the  following  is  suggested  as  a 
supreme  object  which  can  hardly  fail  to  commend  itself  to 
candid  and  thoughtful  persons.  Education,  wisely  di- 
rected, should  aim  to  accomplish  three  things:  (1)  the  im- 
parting and  acquiring  of  knowledge  as  extensive,  various, 
and  comprehensive,  and  also  as  thorough  and  complete,  as 
practicable;  (2)  the  training,  discipline,  and  culture  of  all 
the  faculties,  physical,  intellectual,  social,  and  moral,  to  as 
high  a  degree  of  effectiveness  for  their  several  functions  as 
opportunities  and  circumstances  permit  ;  and  (3)  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  whole  man  to  as  high  and  worthy  a  character 
as  can  be  attained.  To  lead  men  to  know,  to  do,  and  to 
become — these  three  results  education  should  achieve. 

1.  The  imparting  and  acquiring  of  knowledge.     This  is 
the  first  step  in  human  development.     The  mind  of  a  new- 
born child  is  an  utter  blank.     The  miniature  man  contains 
the  germs  and  possibilities  of  all  that  he  may  afterwards 
become.     The  body  has  the  organs  of  sense,  by  which  its 
indwelling  soul  is  to  communicate  with  the  outward  world, 
and  the  soul  has  those  latent  susceptibilities  and  faculties 
and  tendencies  which  will  be  disclosed  as  development  mid 
education  draw  them   forth  into  activity.     The  theory  of 
"innate  ideas"  has   also  strong  claims  to  be  reeogni/.ed  us 
true.     The  opposite  theory,  that  ail  knowledge   is  derived 
from  communication  between  the  soul  and  the  visible  \vurld 
through  the  senses,  is  manifestly  not  true.     But  education, 
while  it  should  recognize  the  reality  and  high  importance 
of  these  "innate  ideas" — e.  y.  those  of  right  and  justice, 
of  extension  and  duration — is  mainly  concerned,  at  first, 
with   the  giving  and    receiving  of    knowledge   respecting 
those  objects  which  come  within  the  range  of  the  child's 
observation.     The  aspects  ami  qualities  of  any  object  are 
new  and   strange  and    wonderful  to  the   infant's   opening 
mind.     He  is  perpetually  investigating  and  examining  and 
inquiring,  and  thus  gathering  up  new  truths.    The  ceasrh-hs 
inqiiisitivencss  of  children   is  sometimes  sharply  rebuked. 
Doubtless,  it  is  somewhat   annoying,  hut  it   is  inevitable. 
The   little  world   in  winch  they  live   is,  for  them,  full   of 
wonders  and  mysteries,  and  their  minds  crave  knowledge 
as   eagerly  as   their  bodies   crave  food.     A  healthy   mind 
healthily  trained  never  loses  this  instinctive  longing  for 
new   truth.      The  sources    and   objects   of   knowledge   are 
innumerable.     The  material  world  gives  rise  to  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  sciences,  or  rather  branches  of  sci- 
ence, for  every  science   is  connected,  nearly  or  remotely, 
with  every  other.     The  human  body  is  itself  a  most  inter- 
esting and  important  subject  of  study.    But  careful  thought 
respecting  the  body  naturally  suggests  further  inquiry  as  to 
the  nature  and  source  of  the  life  that  dwells  within  it,  and 
this  leads  by  easy  transition  to  the  discussion  of  the  nature 
and  the  faculties  of  the  human  soul,  or  from  material  to 
mental  science.     Then   the  pursuit  of  this  latter  science 
leads    upward    from    man    to    higher  beings,  even   to  the 
Highest  of  all.     Thus,  the  acquirement  of  knowledge   is, 
in  point  of  time,  the  beginning  of  education,  though  it 
may  also  continue  through  all  subsequent  life. 

2.  The   discipline,  culture,  and   training  of  the   several 
faculties.     The  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  not  edu- 
cation.    In  early  childhood  it  is  doubtless  the  most  import- 
ant part,  and  almost  the  only  part  that  is  practicable.     But 
it  calls  into  exercise  chiefly  the  observing  or  perceptive 
powers  and  the  memory :  the  latter  faculty  being  employed, 
at  that  stage  of  education,  in  storing  up  an  ever-growing 
multitude  of  facts.     But  the  development  of  memory  alone 
is  nut  education.     Knowledge  is  the  food  of  the  mind.     In 
order  that  food  may  strengthen  the  body,  it  must  bo  duly 
digested  and  assimilated.     And  so  knowledge  must  be  not 
merely  grasped,  in  its  rudiments,  by  the  indiscriminating 
memory,   but  must   be   comprehended,  and,  so  to  speak, 
digested,   in   order  that  it  may   nurture   the  mind.      The 
body  is  of  more   worth   than   the  food  that   sustains    it  ; 
the  mind  is  of  more  value  than  all  the  knowledge  it  can 
acquire.     In  the  process  of  mastering  that  knowledge  it 
puts  its  powers  into  exercise,  and  thus  learns  how  to  use 
them.     Knowledge  is  good  in    itself,  and   may   wisely  be 
sought  for  its  own   sake.     But  the   immense  majority  of 
mankind  can  spend  but  a  very  small  part  of  their  lives  in 
acquiring  it.     Necessity  demands  of  them  to  make  some 
practical  use  of  their  powers,  both  of   body  aud  mind. 
Their  education  must  not  be  for  the  gratification  of  taste 
nor  for  display,  but  must  fit  them  for  some  active  service 
in  the  world.     It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  the 
ability  to  excite  astonishment  by  the  array  of  learning  is 
proof  of  thorough  education.     But  he  who,  in  mastering 
knowledge,  acquires  full  mastery  of  himself,  and  is  thus 
able  to  employ  any  faculty  as  duty  or  inclination  may  re- 
quire, is  most  truly  educated.    Power  is  what  men  instinct- 
ively desire.    They  can  gain  it  by  so  training  their  faculties 
as  to  have  them  always  at  command.     To  know  how  to  use 
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the  mind  or  the  body  is  to  have  given  it  ii  real  education. 

It  is  Well  known  thllt  U'M'.lf  -ell'-lal.-  are  often  men  of  little 
practical  ellicicni'V,  I  'I'  ii  -tcrcd  -Indents,  who  .-eldi'in  mill 

j;lo  »ith  iln>  world,  in.-  more  usclnl  tu  it  than   , 
believed,  lntt   not  manv   '/:in  tlin-  wrrc  'lien 
The  education  demanded  is  one  that  shall  train  the  facul- 
ties,   by    exercising    them,   for    wieldini;    pi'U.'l.        'I  In-    bod.v, 
tin-    intellect,    the    oonsdeDOffi    the    :itlecti"l>-,    tin-    will,    Ih- 
ti'f'"f>   nt.nt.  is  to  lie  disciplined  and  cultured  tu  lalmr  in  ali'l 
for  the  world. 

.'!.  Hut  tin!  /.-.'.../  of  power  which  a  man  shall  wield  in 
even  more  important  than  tin-  decree.  The  >fn>intiti/  of 
power  ill  any  Illllll  depends  I|])OTI  lii-  natural  gill-,  :UK|  hi- 
aei|llired  ability  to  u-c  them  etl'eetively  ;  tllr  ./..'(/.>»/  "f  Ili- 
powcr  is  determined  by  his  1  he  world  i~  mi 

happily  too  familiar  w  ith  tliose  who  have  used  ^real  power 
in  doine;  ^'reat,  harm.     Selfishness,  ambition,  gr>  •'  1  Q\ 
iii'liilerencc  to  tin-  riirhN  and  tbe  HitFerings  of  other 
characterized   multitudes  of  the  world's  great   men.     Any 

•11,  whether  his  power  IIP  groat  or  small,  is  n  I.I' 
or  a  curse  to  his  gem-ration  and  to  the  worl«l,  according  as 
his  character  is  ^nm)  or  evil.  The  i»»i-nt  element  of  . 
ti'in  determines  its  quality.  The  spirit  of  gentleness,  kind- 
and  heneliconcc  invariably  carries  joy  and  gladness 
wherever  i!  goes;  the  opposite  spirit  as  invariably  ]iro 
duccs  pain  and  grief.  (  haraeter  determines  \\liat  kind  of 
exertion  any  one  shall  put  forth,  and  what  direction  shall 
lie  cjjvetl  to  it.  A  nolile  character  is  the  }rntndcst  and 
ic-ult  of  education.  Knowledge  is  at  the 
hcst  partial  and  fragmentary.  Only  an  infinitesimal  part 
of  the  universe  of  truth  can  bo  grasped  by  any  mind. 
Human  wisdom  or  power,  however  great,  is  weakness 
iiself  when  compared  with  the  lioundless  physical  power 
that  is  latent  in  nattire,  and  is  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  wisdom  and  might  of  the  Infinite  One.  Let  knowledge 
be  increased.  Let  discipline  anil  culture  he  carried  upward 
to  the  highest  attainable  point.  Hut.  esj inlly,  let  educa- 
tion he  directed  towards  the  building  up  of  strong,  sym- 
metrical, well  balanced,  pure,  exalted,  perfect  ehai. 
Learning  is  Rood,  power  is  good,  culture,  is  good,  but 
character  is  more  important  than  all  of  them.  Knowledge 
and  culture  are  I'M  (he  man,  but  character  it  the  man. 
I'MucatioM  should  regarj  what  he  is  to  kamr,  and  what  he 
shall  be  able  to  do,  hut,  above  all.  what  he  is  to  !.• 
It  should  develop  and  train  him  with  continual  ret- 
to  the  destiny  that  awaits  him  as  heir  to  an  endless,  God- 
like existence. 

Since  the  object  to  be  sought  by  education  is  nothing 
less  than  the  perfecting  of  Inn  tor  and  the  exalta 

lion  of  human  nature,  the  next  point  to  be  considered  is, 
/t'nr  m«i[  thi*  /"•  tnnxt  Km-' f  if  .re.'..,,/y, //*/,,.//  The  difference 
between  a  biiman  being  at  the  beginning  of  his  existence. 

and  that  which  he  m:i\  b« me  when  ennobled,  by  means 

of  education,  to  the  highest  conceivable  perfection,  is  almost 
infinite.  The  process  of  thus  lifting  him  np  ever  higher 
and  higher  cannot  In  an  '  a-y  nor  a  sudden  one.  The  work 
is  so  great,  and  the  difficulties  so  many;  the  workers,  the 
instruments,  and  the  material  wrought  upon  are  so  im- 
perfect: and  the  time  requisite  for  completing  the  work  is 
so  loni;.  that  (lie  perfected  result  must  come,  if  at  all,  in 
the  far-off  future.  Hut  a  high  ideal  is  of  great  worth,  even 
though  it  hi-  far  beyond  present  attainment. 

Any  process  of  education,  to  be  successful,  must  conform 
to  the  natural  order  of  human  development.  There  is  a 
regular  fix.  ti  in  the  growth  of  the  human  soul, 

as  in  the  growth  of  the  body. 

1.  /'i/i/Hi'-a/  .  ./f<co/.',.i<  demands  the  earliest  care.     This 
includes  the  observance  of  the   laws  of  health  in  DM] 
food,  clothing,  cleanliness,  pure  air,  and  exercise  and   rest 
ill    due   measure   and   alternation.      -  the   period 
for   practising   and   training  the   various  members  of  the 
body,  to  strengthen  them,  and  to  give  the  will  perfect  con- 
trol  over  them,    so    that    they    shall    perform    their   several 
functions  accurately,  \  ig.iruiisly,  and  promptly.    The  habits 
of  the  body   us  regards  its  modes  of  action   arc   acquired 
very  .-ally.     The  llexildc  limbs  of  children  mu.v.   readilv  be 
trained   !•>  USf,   graceful   motions.     Those   persons   win^c 
earliest    years    are    passed     in     cultivated    society    II 

al st    i iscioiisly    an    ease    and    freedom    of    manner 

which    no   later   training   could    impart.     The   impres-ion^ 
which  the  human   body  raocirM  and   the  lc--ons   which  it 
learns    in    its    infancy    can    never    afterwards    lie    effaced. 
Children  in-lincthcly  imitate  older  per-on--.  even  in  trifling 
particulars.      The  importance  of  good  models  and  n 
example's    is    therefore    obvious      Kdneation    in    manners. 
though  it  may  seem  to  be  merely  superficial,  has  a  c 
connexion  with  character  than  is  often  bidieted. 

2.  The  tut. //•,->  is  the  part  of  man   nn.-t   commonly  con- 
sidered  in  education.      In  the  proee-.,  of  intellectual  . 

tion  a  careful  observance  of  the  mind's  natural  order  of 
development  is  indispensable.  The  mental  faculties  are 


developed   in    an    unvarying   order.      (n\    Th. 
powers   are  first   called 

Mil   of  the    v 

world.  The  newly  .awakening  senses  observe  these  phe 
noracna,  curiosity  is  excited,  and  ideas  of  form,  si/.e.  color, 
space,  and  di-tancc  are  acquired.  M.-pecially  does  a  young 
child  learn  ver\  early  to  read  human  character,  and  to  in- 
:  with  accuracy  the  meaning  of  ten.-  ot  \oice  and 

ntenance.    1'eauty  and  bright; 
him,  and  he  distinctly  reveals  his  pi 
and  kindness.    A  very  few  years  arc  past  ere  he  I. 

complete     ll-e    ol     hi-     fa  .    and    of    the    perceptive 

powers  that  are  so  intimately  conn.ctid  with  them.     The 
other  mental   faculties  await  their  time  while  tbe-c  powers 

ifohling.  Their  office  is  to  ascertain  facts,  and  to 
report  them  to  the  memory,  which  holds  them  in  readiness 
for  subsequent  use.  ('/)  Next  appears  in  activity  the  power 
of  txprttnng  '/"  /'/•"*  that  I.  quired:  in  other 

words,  the  use  of  language.  The  learning  of  a  language 
reijuires  the  recollection  of  a  large  number  of  words  and 
of  their  several  meanings.  A  child's  memory  is  adapted  io 
this  kinrl  of  recollection.  It  lays  hold  of  particulars,  and 
retains  them  singly,  while  he  is  not  yet  aide  to  grosp  their 
connections.  Ho  readily  do  children  acquire  language  that 
many  eases  have  been  known  of  their  learning  simul- 
taneously to  talk  in  two  or  more  languages,  and  t< 
each  correctly  in  eonver^in^  with  those  unacquainted  with 
the  otl:  •  readilv  from  one  to  another  in  address- 

ing different  persons.     But  for  the  great  majority  a  single 

igc  suffices.  Those  early  yeari  are  the  time  when  it 
should  be  learned  correctly.  Vicious  habits  of  speech  com- 
monly result  from  incorrect  early  training,  and,  like  other 
lessons  of  early  childhood,  they  are  seldom  perfectly  un- 
learned. Children  have  also  a  strong  propensity  to  copy 
\  i-ible  object".  Next  to  a  living  animal  itself,  they  admin 
a  picture  of  it.  and  they  Boon  desire  to  make  such  a  picture. 
Their  tir-t  effort"  of  this  kind  are  necessarily  crude  and 
unsuccessful,  hut  the  disposition  to  make  such  efforts  is  a 
clear  indication,  in  the  order  of  mental  development,  that 
education  at  that  period  should  be  directed  to  training  the 
i'\  e  and  the  hand  in  the  useful  arts  of  writing  and  drawing. 
Working  with  Nature,  and  at  the  time  which  she  indicates 
as  the  best,  will  be  most  successful.  (<•)  A  little  later  in 
(he  process  of  intellectual  development  come»  the  pair 

in»  nf  (VitrA*.      The  understanding 

is  developed,  and  facts  acquire  new  meaning  as  their  rela- 
tions and  combinations  ore  understood.  There  is  a  unify- 
ing of  the  knowledge  previously  gained,  and  principles  are 
recollected  instead  of  is. dated  facts.  This  perception  of  the 
logical  relations  of  truths  enables  the  learner  to  think  con- 
secutively and  to  reason  correctly.  He  can  advance  into 
new  regions  of  thought  and  master  new  truths,  acquainting 
himself  with  them  not  in  their  isolation,  but  as  parts  of  a 
harmonious  system.  The  man  who  has  not  learned  to 
think  logically  may  accumulate  in  memory  vast  numbers 
of  facts,  but  he  cannot  us.  them  :  they  are  a  burden  and  a 
hindrance  to  further  mental  growth,  lie  cannot  he  a  man 
of  power,  for  he  has  not  learned  to  use  his  acquisitions. 
(./l  But  logical  power  is  not  the  highest  development  of 
the  mind.  Logic  arranges  knowledge  and  makes  it  :i 
able.  Higher  thnn  mere  logic  is  the  rtnton.  This  faculty 
connects  man  most  nearly  with  his  Maker.  It  rests  not 
upon  the  opinions  and  deductions  of  men  ;  it  is  not  depend- 
ent upon  the  processes  of  logic:  but  it  summons  all  human 
thoughts  and  opinions  before  its  tribunal,  and  pronounces 
upon  them  ill  accordance  with  the  eternal  principles  of 
right  and  truth.  It  takes  cognizance  of  truths  and  laws 
of  which  the  senses  can  give  no  evidence,  and  perceives  a 
unity  where  the  multiplicity  of  facts  tends  to  produce  con- 
fu-ion.  It  leads  up  from  all  visible  things,  and  from  the 
phenomena  of  the  self  con-cious  soul,  to  the  invisible  and 
almighty  Author  of  all. 

oral  !'<t<-«tty  of  the  soul  also  requires  education. 
The  development  of  this  faculty  and  of  the  intellect  ad- 
niooe  Minultancomly.  Jfnral  <-tlm;tli<iu  i*  <hi. -training  of 

'   .....     irilh    !>,,    •/I'cMl-o    .   ' 

.     This' training  should  begin  with  infancy.     Intel- 
lectual training  culminates  in  the  development  and  suprem- 
|  acy  of  reason:    moral   training,  in  the  complete  subordi- 
nation  of   all   propensiiie-   and   desires  to  the  control  of 

ei I'.vcry  child  has  an  inborn  perception  of  the 

oetween  right  and  wrong,  but  experience  abun- 
dantly proves  that  the  tendency  to  disregard  the  inward 
command  to  do  right  is  universal.     There  is  from  the  out- 
set a  TI.  re--iiv  for  strength,  ning  the  moral  faculty,  and  lor 
•  iii'4  the  voting  to  ob.y  its  c. >inniand!>.    The  inclination 
l.<  v  or  di-rogard  it  tends  to  weaken  it,  and  to  d> 
from  the  clearness  of  its  perceptions  and  the  force  of  its 
nmnd.i'  I-'    be   rcM-tod  and  overcome 

\t  tirst.  thi-  education  must  iin 
.,,///,,,,•//./.    A  command  is  to  be  given  in  accordance 
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with  the  right,  and  absolute  submission  to  such  command 
must  be  enforced.  Afterwards  the  right  and  wrong  of 
proposed  conduct  must  be  shown,  and  the  child  trained  to 
do  the  right  because  it  is  right.  When  he  does  this  volun- 
tarily, he  has  begun  to  submit  hit*  will  to  his  conscience. 
By  constant,  careful,  and  persistent  training,  with  judicious 
encouragement  and  aid,  or,  if  necessary,  with  occasional 
severity,  he  learns  self-control.  Moral  education  must  lead 
to  the  voluntary  doing  of  the  right  and  rejection  of  the 
wrong.  The  decision  for  the  right  must  be  reached  in  spite 
of  temptations  and  inclinations  to  the  contrary.  The  most 
weighty  reason  for  choosing  the  right  is  that  it  conforms  to 
the  will  of  the  Supreme  Author  and  Controller  of  human 
destiny.  Perfected  moral  education  results  in  entire  con- 
formity to  that  Will  which  is  in  supreme  accord  with  Right. 
Physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  education  includes  all 
the  powers  and  capacities  of  man.  To  train  all  these 
aright  is  to  fit  him  for  his  duties  and  his  destiny — to  make 
him,  ultimately,  the  wise,  exalted,  and  happy  being  that 
he  is  fitted  to  become.  But  the  relations  in  which  men 
stand  to  each  other  and  to  Him  who  made  them  may  prop- 
erly receive  a  brief  consideration.  From  the  first-named 
relation  certain  duties  result,  for  which  preparation  is 
requisite.  This  preparation  may  be  termed — 

4.  Social  <>r   /'<>/ it  >'•«/,    Kilncaii<>n. — Social    education   is 
acquired  chiefly  by  intercourse  with  mankind.     It  is  largely 
the  result  of  the  incidental  connection  of  people  with  each 
other  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life.    But  an  essential 
part  of  a  right  social  education  is  a  careful  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others,  and  a  manifest  desire   to  promote  their 
enjoyment.     This  connects  it  closely  with  moral  education. 
There  is  a  social  training  which  is  wholly  superficial,  which 
is  profuse  in  professions  of    interest   and    good-will,   but 
deficient  in /»•«»/ of  them.     There  is  another  kind  which 
unduly  neglects  to  mantfett   interest   and  regard   that  arc 
really  felt.     Both  the  feeling  and  the  manifestation,  in  duo 
measure,  are  requisite  to  a  symmetrical  social  education. 
Political  education  concerns  the  relations  of  the  citizen  to 
the  government.     In  a  nation  where  the  government  is  "of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,"  the  necessity 
and  importance  of  this  education  are  obvious.     The  rights 
and   duties  of  citizens;    their  obligation  of   obedience  to 
law;  of  seeing  that  good  laws  are  enacted  and  enforced; 
that,  the  weak  and  helpless  are  protected  ;  that  the  grasping 
and  unjust  are  restrained  and  evil-doers  punished;    that 
the  enacting,  explaining,  and  enforcing  of  laws  are  en- 
trusted to  competent  and  trustworthy  men;  that  the  rights 
of  both  labor  and  capital  are  duly   protected;    that  the 
nature  and  rights  of  property  are  understood;    and  that 
all  necessary  burdens  of  taxation  are  equitably  adjusted, 
and  all  productive  industries  properly  encouraged, — these 
are  some  of  the  lessons  included  in  political  education. 

5.  The  relation  of  man  to  his  Maker  necessitates  reltyions 
education.      This   explains   the   intuitive   conceptions   and 
feelings  of  the  soul  with  regard  to  what  it  recognizes  as 
good  and  right,  and  teaches  that  the  Author  of  the  soul  is 
supremely  just  and  good.    It  shows  in  what  way  his  will  is 
made  known,  and  what  are  the  proofs  that  ho  has  revealed 
himself  to  man.    It  declares  his  earnest  desire  that  all  shall 
be  perfect  iu  Tightness  and  happiness,  and  shall  attain  to 
the  Godlike  nobility  and  glory  for  which  they  are  to  bo 
qualified  by  being  made  ''partakers  of  the  Divine  nature." 
Especially,  it  declares  his  inconceivable  gentleness,  good- 
ness, and  condescension,  and  his  boundless  compassion  and 
helpfulness   for   those   who    struggle  upward   towards   the 
good,  in  opposition  to  downward  tendencies,  both  without 
and  within.     It  tells  of  an  endless  future  destiny,  and  of 
the  divine  Deliverer  from  evil  and  Redeemer  unto  purity 
and  nobleness  of  life,  the  climax  of  which  shall  be  another 
life,  whose  enjoyment  and  progress  and  duration  shall  have 
no  limit.     Religious  teaching,  like  all  other,  should  have 
careful    regard   to   the   natural   order  of   intellectual   and 
moral  development.     It  should  begin  at  a  very  early  period 
of  life,  and  should  be  adapted  to  the  advancement  of  the 
child  in  knowledge  and  character.     It  should  continue  not 
through  childhood  only,  but  through  life.     No  part  of  edu- 
cation, whether  of  body,  mind,  or  conscience,  is  ever  abso- 
lutely completed,  but  religious    education,  as  it  has  the 
widest  scope  and  pertains  to  the  most  enduring  interests, 
should  continue  to  the  end  of  life. 

Having  thus  considered  the  object  of  education,  and  the 
mini';  of  a6eampli*hing  that  object,  the  way  is  pivparcd  for 
;in>wt'ring  the  inquiry,  ////  tokom  shall  education  be  con- 
ducted? In  other  words,  Who  shall  make  sure  that  the 
benefits  of  education  are  shared  as  generally  and  as  com- 
pletely as  possible?  Preliminary  to  the  determining  of 
this  question,  two  others  arise — viz.,  How  many  shall  be 
educated  ?  and,  to  irlmt  /:ftf.-nt .'  The  answer  to  these 
questions  is  near  at  hand  :  ((//.should  receive  at  least  the 
rudiments  of  education,  and  in  each  case  the  training 
should  ho  as  complete  and  thorough  as  practicable.  As 


regards  the  education  of  eA/Wrrn — to  which  this  part  of  the 
«li-ru>Mon  will  be  mostly  restricted — all  must  be  done  for 
them.  They  are  not  competent  to  know  what  they  n«  rd, 
much  less  to  devise  the  means  for  gaining  it.  When  a 
person  has  passed  beyond  childhood,  and  is  fitted  by 
maturity  of  mind  and  knowledge  of  himself  to  decide  what 
his  future  training  shall  be,  he  may  safely  be  left  to  him- 
self and  to  such  advisers  as  are  within  his  reach.  Profes- 
sional education  is  of  this  kind,  and  therefore  is  not  hero 
to  be  discussed.  The  extent  and  completeness  of  that  kind 
of  education  must  be  decided  in  each  case  by  the  inclina- 
tion, the  opportunity,  or  the  resources  of  the  student.  But 
for  securing  ordinary  and  general  education  some  provision 
must  be  made.  Who  shall  make  that  provision  ?  and  who 
shall  sec  that  it  is  sufficient  and  well  directed? 

1.  In  the  order  of  nature  the  earliest  teachers  are  the 
parents.     The  instinctive  love  of  parents  for  their  children 
leads  them  naturally  to  do  what  they  can  for  their  deju  nd- 
cnt  little  ones.     Bodily  care  and  training  devolve  by  nature 
upon  parents  alone.     The  duty  of  providing  for  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  education  of  children  is  also  (lit-  untrans- 
ferable duty  of  parents.     The  development  of  an  infant's 
mind,  the  gradual  manifestation  of  consciousness,  observa- 
tion, perception,  and  knowledge,  cannot  but  interest  pro- 
foundly every  parent's  heart.     And  when  there  comes  at 
length  the  necessity  for  imparting  instruction,  the  mother 
is  the  person  designated  by  the  law  of  nature  to  perform 
that  service.     But  the  time  arrives  when  the  teaching  of  u 
household  would  require  more  time  and  thought  and  labor 
than  this  first  and  natural  teacher  can  bestow.     Successful 
teaching  is  an  art,  to  be  acquired,  like  any  other  art,  by 
study  and  labor.     In  every  country  where  education  has 
been  duly  regarded,  persons  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
distinctive  work  of  teaching.      Families  or  communities 
depute  this  work  to  pcfsons  believed  to  bo  fitted  for  per- 
forming it.     But  who  shall  select  teachers?  and  who  shall 
decide  upon  their  qualifications?     Primarily,  this  is  the 
duty  of  parents,  and  their  responsibility  for  it  can  never  be 
transferred.     But  if  the  children  of  several  families  are  to 
be  educated  together,  some  agreement  for  this  purpose  must 
be  made  between  the  parents.     In  this  way  a  school  comes 
into  existence.     But  if  it  is  actually  established  in  this 
manner,  some  part,  and  possibly  the  larger  part,  of  the 
children  may  not  be  reached  by  it.     Social  or  class  preju- 
dices, or  the  poverty  of  some  parents,  or  the  indifference 
of  others,  or  family  feuds,  or  other  causes,  may  effectively 
shut  out  multitudes  of  the  young  from  all  opportunity  of 
education.      This  is  not  mere  theory.      In   thousands  of 
cases  precisely  this  result  has  been  witnessed.     How  sh;ill 
these  neglected  multitudes  be  reached?     The  gifts  of  the 
benevolent   have   been   profusely  bestowed  to  remedy  the 
evil,  and  it   has  thus  been    mueh  diminished.      But  such 
gifts  can  benefit  only  particular  places,  which  will  naturally 
be  those  where  wealth  most  abounds  and  where  education 
is  appreciated.     The  communities  most  destitute  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  are  those  last  reached  by  the  occasional 
beneficence  of  individuals.     Excellent  as  the  schools  thus 
founded  may  be,  they  cannot  be  extended  into  a  complete 
system;  they  cannot  fully  supply  the  imperative  want  of 
the  entire  country.     There  is   need  of  some   agency  that 
shall  be  felt  everywhere  and  shall  reach  every  part  of  the 
land.     This   agency  some  would  find  in  an  organization 
which  exists  in  all  Christian  countries,  and  this  organiza- 
tion is — 

2.  The   Church. — The  earliest  endeavors  to  educate  all 
the  people   originated  in  the  Christian  Church.     Through 
all  the  centuries  of  Christianity  the  great  power  of  the 
Church   has   been  generally  iu  favor  of  education,  though 
corruptions  within  it  have  at  times  given  it  the  opposite 
tendency.      The  church  schools  of  the  early  centuries  were 
designed  especially  to  give  instruction  in  Christian  doc- 
trines, and  the  same  class  of  schools  in  later  times  have 
usually  the  same  object.     If  this  kind  of  instruction  satis- 
fies the  wants  of  the  people,  and  if  they  are  substantially 
of  one  mind  in  regard  to  accepting  it,  it  may  for  the  time 
suffice.     But  where  there  is  freedom  of  religious  thought, 
different  sects  will  spring  up,  each  strenuous  for  its  own 
particular  tenets.     No  one  party  in  the  Church  can  then 
claim  the  right  to  control  the  instruction  of  all  the  people. 
If  such  a  claim  were  made  it  would  be  strenuously  resisted 
by  all  other  parties.     Not  even  a  majority  may  rightfully 
compel  the  whole  to  accept  what  education  the  stronger 
party  may  choose.     But  why  not  permit  each  sect  to  have 
its  own  schools  and  to  educate  its  own  children?      This 
would   draw  the  lines   of   sectarian   division    deeper   than 
they  now  are,  and  would   aggravate   an  evil  already  too 
great.    Some  sects  are  wealthy,  others  comparatively  poor; 
gome  zealous  for  education,  others  comparatively  indiffer- 
ent.    There  are  also  large  numbers  not  belonging  to  any 
sect.    For  these  the  scheme  now  under  consideration  would 
make  uo  provision.     Furthermore,  in  small  communities 
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d  feeble  schools  might  he  e-iabli-hcd  where  a  much 
smaller    number    would    lieUur    servo    the    people.      Then, 

a  ^aill.  the  dav  for  church    dnguri-    ;i  -    til"    -:..]. ie    of   odilca 

Hull     is    paM.  Ill   ligioll     i-     H"l     I'"-      e-lr<    IJH-'l,     Kill     Illtelll^,    1't 

people    wish   their  children    t"    !>••    l;iu.-ht    .-nun 'thing    more 

elo-eh     connected    With    tin-     MtiVt     bl  lift    lh:ill    till' 

nt   church   dogmas.      I"   whatever   way  lh<>   Mil- 
regarded,  the   I  henry  thiil    tin-   Church,  or  any  |i:iri   of  it, 

shall  cnntlol  education  is  ilt  variance  with  the  spirit  "t  tin 
age  and  the  nccc-.-il  ie-  "I'  Ill"  limes. 

M  plemented 
l.y  the  liberality  of  Ilie  lienevnl.nl.  i   tie    whole 

ground,  and  if  i-hufi'h  ilrnl  will  nut  •!  the  raurnpojr, 

where  shall  the  ilireetion  of  education  be  place. 1-       II 

is  i d  nt'  itn  agency  coextensive  with  tile  entire  com- 
munity, and  equally  cni ined  with  all  classes  nt  p 

This  agency  may  l,e  found  ill  the  ,•/.  i 7  -/•-<-  i-,,ui-  nt.  There 
are  three  institution-  nhieh  exist  by  the  same  cliyiuo  au- 
thority --the  Family,  the  I'hiireh.  uml  the  Slale.  Th. 

lie  T      :ir\     and     intimate    i.latinns    nf    the    til>t    of    these    to 

eilueatinn  has  already  been  pointed  nut.  The  hislorical 
comic -lion  »>r  the  second  with  the  instruction  of  tin  peop!,. 
has  Leen  reeogni/cd,  and  its  dnl\  to  leaeb  them  religion  is 
nnileniable.  But  that  is  its  controlling  object.  It  would 
train  only  ..«.  /,.(;•(  of  the  human  being,  anil  Ihns  desinn 
the  iiarmony  which  shmihl  prevail  be'-.veeii  the  several 
parts.  The  Stale  has  the  same  kind  and  degree  of  connec- 
tion with  men  of  all  sects  and  parlies.  It  can  therefore 
act  impartially  towards  them  all.  It  aims  to  promote  their 
welfare  in  all  their  relations.  Eepecially.it  must  p 
itself  from  the  perils  inseparable  from  widely  prevailing 

ignorance.     It  must  n gui/.e  the  need  of  bnth  intelligence 

and  good  morals  to  its  safety  and  perpetuity.  It  must  ac- 
cordingly provide  that  the  schools  under  its  control  give 
attention  tn  the  morality  as  well  as  the  intelligence  of  their 
pupils.  It  may  even  provide  for  instruction  in  the  general 
/,riiti'i'/i/f*  nf  religious  truth,  giving  no  place  to  sectarian 
peculiarities.  The  control  of  education  by  the  civil  au- 
thority is  no  mere  theory.  It  has  been  tried  for  centuries, 
and  is  successfully  operating  to-day  in  the.  best  dl- 
nations  of  the  world.  Other  nations  arc  adopting  it,  and  it 
bids  fair  to  prevail  at  last  in  every  enlightened  part  of  the 
world. 

Thus  have  been  considered  in  succession  the  object,  the 
>n,rh»tl,  and  the  mi'm-tf  of  universal  education.  The  world 
has  much  yet  to  learn  upon  this  subject.  A.  few  years  may 
bring  changes  of  opinions  and  nt"  systems,  but  education 
in  the  future  will  certainly  be  more  general  and  more  com- 
plete than  in  the  past.  Jons  (!.  I1,  nun. 

Aitf.   tSVr.    t'littH.    Ilnftl'll  nf  /'Jiltirtltiitn. 

Educational    Reform    in   Japan   and   China. 

The  first  full  annual  report  of  the  new  educational  depart- 
ment of  Japan  has  lately  been  received  in  this  country. 
The  plans  which  it  unfolds  arc  surprisingly  liberal,  com- 
prehensive, and  wise.  If  once  thoroughly  carried  out, 
they  will  in  due  time  work  a  marvellous  transformation  of 
the"  nation.  Japan  has  at  one  bound  jumped  from  the 
lifieenl.li  tn  the  nineteenth  century.  The  material,  intel- 
lectual, and  mural  advancement  has  been  truly  marvellous, 
bill  nf  all  her  progressive  movements  her  educational  plans 
are  the  most  significant  and  prophetic.  Recognizing  the 
fact  that,  ignorance  has  proved  to  them  a  source  of  wnste 
nnd  weakness,  the  Japanese  have  already  demonstrated 
that  knowledge  is  power.  They  fully  appreciate  the  bear 
ing  of  popular  education  on  national  industry,  thrift,  and 
prosperity. 

Schools  are  no  new  thing  in  Japan.  They  have  long 
existed,  and  education  is  tar  more  general  than  in  any 
other  country  of  the  East.  The  following  are  the  more 
prominent  features  of  the  newly  adopted  system:  I.  It  is 
to  embrace  youth  of  all  classes,  w  ithnut  distiuctinn  -.1 
or  rank,  so  that  education  shall  become  truly  universal 
throughout  the  empire.  2.  The  new  system  is  to  be  uni- 
form throughout  the  whole  country,  and  In  incorporate 
and  remodel  all  the  existing  schools  and  educational  insti 
tutious.  :\.  Its  administration  will  be  national  rather  than 
provincial,  and  will  be  under  the  charge  of  the  central 
educational  department.  4.  The  whole  empire  is  divided 
into  eight  collegiate  departments,  and  in  each  a  college  is 
to  be  organi/ed.  .").  Kach  cnllegiatc  divisinn  is  tn  enntain 
thirty-two  academies  nr  high  schnols,  making  -.'>('.  academies 
in  all.  ('>.  Kaeh  academic  di  vi-inn  i-  to  contain  on  an  a  ' 
210  schools,  making  :">:!. 7nO  schools  in  all.  7.  Attendance 
is  to  be  compulsory  for  children  over  six  years  of  age.  8. 
l-'einale  educatinn  having  hithertn  been  less  cared  fnr,  pro- 
vision is  to  be  made  fnr  the'  education  of  girls  as  well  as 
liovs.  9.  Teachers  are  to  be  selected  irrespective  Q 
H'.  Normal  schools  are  to  be  established.  II.  Charity 
-••hools.  evening  schools,  and  schools  tor  the  trades  aieto 
be  encouraged.  12.  Technical  institutions  for  applying 
science  to  industrial  pursuits  are  to  be  established.  13.  An 


educational   report    i.-  to  be  published  annually  by  the  de- 
partment   of   education.       It.    'flu-    number    of    gn\cii 
,-tlldt nt-   to   1,.-   -,  nr     a1'/".!   I     ihtmalh    i-    I^U.        I.K    At    home 
promotion  i-  to  I,.  u'rade  to  grade  so|el\   on  Ihe 

ground  of  merit.    Hi.  ••  I 

cpctili\e  examination       thnu    Iron.  -.  who 

are  to   be   allowed  Q    annually,  and    l.'ili   IP 

-i ndary  school.-,  who  an-  to 

Students  under   fourteen   years  of  ago  will  be  alii  w-  d 
id  in  gold.      17.    Scholar 

and  other  reward'  will  I llen-1  to  the  -t   merilni  inns  in 

the  ,-ehnnls  at  home.      Is.    In  the  primary  school.-  no  !•> 
language  will  be  taught.     I1.'.    In  the  higher  schools  ctudents 
can  pursue  any  three  mod,  MI  languages  they  may  ech 

The  above  outline  is  enough  to  show  that  the  new  s;. 
of  ihe  .lapaiie-e  is  neither  American   nor  Kuropean.     It  is 
not  a  mere  >'op\  or  imitation  ot  any  foreign  system.     Alter 
studying   all   olher   impro\ed    plan-.  the\    have    ur-elv 
strueled    one    for   them.-elves.   lilted   lo   their  e\ 
some  measure  built  upon  old  foundations,  so  as  to  - 
duce  innnvatinns  without   doing   violence   to  cherished  tra- 
ditions.    The  fa.-t  that  it  is  thus  a  truly  Japanese  system. 
both  in  its  nature  and  origin,  is  one  of  its  eharaet.  < 
nces.     I  His  ioiisly,  no  foreigner  could  get  up  a  i-;. 
"ready  made"  that  would  "lit."     It  could  not   be  "made 
to  order"   without  the   most   intimate    knowledge  of  the 
Japanese,  such  as  they  only  can  have.     The  plan  for  Ibis 
empire,  therefore,  should  not  bo  the  Sw  i-s.  (ierniau.  Kngligb, 
or  American.    It  should  not  seem  exotic.    If  not  indig 
in  origin,  it  must  be  grafted  on  a  native  stock,  and  become 
thoroughly  acclimated. 

The  most  important  institution  yet  organized  in  Japan  is 
the  Imperial  College  of  Yedo  (or  Tokci.  us  ii  is  now  called). 
Five  years  ago  this  institution,  though  a  college  in  name, 
was  little  more  than  a  large  school,  especially  of  foreign 
languages,  and  English  and  other  foreign  clerks,  bar- 
tenders, and  even  sailors,  were  tried  as  teachers.  For- 
tunately, a  scholarly  American  missionary  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  Ucv.  (iuidn  K.  \  erl.cek,  was  culled  lo 
preside  over  this  institution.  Ho  found  in  it  1100  pupils 
and  77  teachers,  seventeen  of  whom  were  foreigners.  A 
native  of  Holland,  educated  in  the  I'.  !?.,  well  versed  in  too 
Japanese  language  and  familiar  with  Japanese  character, 
from  a  twelve  years'  missionary  service  there,  ho  has  rare 
qualifications  for  his  important  post.  He  has  won  the 
eoiiiidence  both  of  the  government  and  the  peojde,  has 
thoroughly  reorganized  the  college,  reduced  the  number 
about  one-half,  u  relieved  "  the  incompetent  teachers,  and 
selected  with  care  able  and  cultured  assistants  from  abroad. 
The  new  instructors  well  merit  the  name  of  a  faculty. 

The  present  is  a  critical  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Japanese.  They  have  been  the  victims  of  frauds  and 
spoliations  by  foreign  traders  and  contractors.  £normous 
outlays  have  been  made  in  the  grand  system  of  internal 
improvements  now  so  rapidly  progressing.  A  debt  for 
$140,000,000  has  been  contracted,  besides  a  large  amount 
of  paper  currency  now  in  circulation.  Until  the  renewal 
of  the  treaties  with  the  other  powers,  they  are  debarred  the 
privilege  of  a  proper  and  remunerative  tariff,  for  in  some 
cases  the  customs  nave  little  more  than  paid  the  expense 
of  their  collection  ;  yet  Jupan  is,  and  still  more  is  to  be,  a 
country  of  vast  resources,  mineral,  agricultural,  and  manu- 
facturing. When  the  new  tariff  is  established,  and  their 
mines  and  varied  industries  fully  developed,  their  means 
will  be  ample. 

The  educational  system  outlined  above  ii  prospective: 
as  yet  it  is  a  plan  on  paper.  Even  such  a  grand  ideal  will 
be  an  inspiration  to  the  nation.  Ardent,  hopeful,  and  en- 
thusiastic, perhaps  the  Japanese  consider  less  the  obstacles 
to  be  overcome  than  the  advantages  to  follow  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  -\-i.ni  of  universal  education. 

NEW  EDUCATIONAL  MOVFMEXTS  i*  (.'IIIXA. — The  present 
educational  movement  of  China  is  justly  regarded  as  a  new 
departure  for  the  oldest  and  largest  nation  of  the  globe. 
If  wisely  managed  at  the  outset,  it  will  expand  into  broad 
agencies'  and   vast  results.     This  scheme  originated   with 
Mr.  Yung- Wing,  whose  peculiar  history  evinces  his  special 
I  for  this  work.     He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1854,  whet,   h,   took  high  rank  as  a  scholar,  and  won  p 
even  for  Knglish  eompodtioo.     He  has  since  gained  still 
higher    eminence    and     influence    in     his    native   country. 
Kight  years  ago  ho  was  s. nt  to  America  In  secure  the  most 
improved    modern    inventions    ami    machinery   of    TBI 
kinds,  but  e-pecially  fnr  the  manufacture  of  firearms.     The 
models    which    be   took    home,    the   largo   and    sue.. 
arsenals  -inc.-  established,  and  the  other  new  or  imp 
manufactures  thus  introduced,  cb-nioi-  superiority 

.d"  our  inventions,  applied  science,  and  meeliani.'  arts.     The 
of  the-  new  ar-enals.  now   manned  by  Chinese  engi- 
neers   and    artisans,  has    produced   a  profound    impression. 
There    are   made    the    best    of    breech  loading   rifles   and 
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"  repeaters."  There  their  gunboats,  iron-dads,  and  forts 
are  supplied  with  light  and  heavy  ordnance.  The  result 
has  verified  the  remark  which  Yung-Wing  made  soon  after 
his  graduation  :  "  By  introducing  the  practical  and  material 
advantage!  of  modern  science,  I  can  accomplish  more  for 
the  improvement  of  my  country  and  the  introduction  of 
Western  culture  than  by  direct  missionary  service."  New 
ideas  of  growth  and  power  now  pervade  the  land.  New 
methods  of  developing  the  mineral  wealth  and  exhaustless 
resources  of  that  vast  country  are  introduced  and  are 
highly  appreciated. 

The  great  material  progress  already  made  is,  however, 
only  a  preparation  for  higher  intellectual  and  mural  achieve- 
ments in  the  future.  "The  wall"  of  cxclusiveness  is  broken 
down  and  prejudice  is  yielding.  An  American  missionary, 
lit'v.  Dr.  Martin,  presides  in  the  new  Imperial  College  at 
Peking,  and  now  Chinese  youth  are  sent  by  their  govern- 
ment to  America  for  a  thorough  course  of  education.  The 
present  educational  mission  to  this  country  is  the  result  of 
plans  of  Mr.  Yung-Wing,  formed  years  ago,  and  steadily 
pursued  in  the  face  of  many  obstacles.  It  ie  a  striking 
feature  of  this  movement  that  it  is  wholly  Chinese  in  its 
origin.  Other  schemes  for  national  improvement  or  for  the 
increase  of  international  intercourse  and  influence  have 
been  prompted,  if  not  pushed,  by  foreigners,  but  in  this 
case  the  Chinese  element  predominates.  No  outside  pres- 
sure has  been  used  to  induce  the  government  to  take  this 
step.  The  plan  is  Chinese  in  its  execution  as  well  as  its 
origin.  This  plan  contemplates  the  thorough  education  of 
120  Chinese  students  in  this  country.  They  are  to  remain 
fifteen  years,  so  as  to  allow  time  for  a  complete  course  of 
study,  academic,  collegiate,  and  professional.  Four  Chinese 
commissioners  come  to  supervise  this  movement.  Under 
their  direction  one  hour  a  day  is  devoted  to  the  study  of 
the  writings  of  Confucius  and  Chinese  language  and  liter- 
ature generally.  As  these  youth  are  preparing  for  posil  ions 
of  responsibility  at  home,  the  knowledge  of  their  vernacular 
and  history  should  be  kept  up  and  enlarged.  The  thirty- 
two  of  these  boys  who  have  been  in  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts nearly  one  year  are  models  of  studiousness  and  good 
deportment.  Thirty  others  have  since  arrived,  and  at  once 
begin  their  course  of  study.  They  are  evidently  "picked 


specimens."  Having  been  invited  by  the  commissioners  to 
aid  in  the  organization  of  this  plan,  the  writer  hns  been  highly 
gratified  by  the  remarkable  progress  of  these  students.  They 
are  contented  and  happy,  as  well  as  studious  and  exemplary. 
The  hope  that  they  may  become  the  exponents  of  our  cul- 
ture, science,  and  civilization,  and  thus  the  benefactors  of 
their  country,  is  already  an  inspiration  to  these  ambitious 
youth.  Filial  piety  and  patriotism  are  carefully  inculcated. 
Love  of  country  is  manifestly  a  strong  incentive  to  them. 
and  to  a  rare  degree  they  appreciate  their  privileges  and 
responsibilities.  Sixty  other  boys  will  in  due  time  follow 
the  students  now  here,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  soon, 
like  the  Japanese  students,  they  will  come  by  hundreds. 

Nothing  should  be  omitted  on  our  part  to  give  efficiency 
and  success  to  this  comprehensive  scheme.  The  movement 
is  most  significant  and  prophetic.  It  is  already  seen  and 
felt  that  the  education  of  the  boys  will  necessitate  the 
higher  culture  of  the  girls.  Those  who  here  learn  the 
refinements  and  amenities  of  our  best  society  will  need 
companions  of  kindred  taste  and  culture. 

B.  G.  NOIITHROP,  Sec.  Conn.  Board  of  Education. 

Education,  Commissioner  of.  By  act  of  March 
2,  1807,  the  Congress  of  the  U.  S.  established  a  department 
of  education,  consisting  of  a  commissioner  and  three  clerks. 
The  commissioner  of  education  is  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  His  duties 
are  "  to  collect  such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the 
condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  States 
and  Territories ;"  to  diffuse  such  "information  respecting 
the  organization  and  management  of  schools  and  school 
systems  and  methods  of  teaching  as  shall  aid  the  people 
...  in  the  maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems,  and 
otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education  ;"  .  .  .  and  also 
"to  present  annually  to  Congress  a  report  embodying 
the  result  of  his  investigations  and  labors,  together  with  :i 
statement  of  such  facts  and  rcconvmendations  as  will  in  his 
judgment  subserve  the  purpose  for  which  the  department 
ililis'ncd."  In  1868  the  department  was  abolished, 
and  the  commissioner  of  education  became  an  officer  of  the 
department  of  the  interior,  but  his  duties  remain  substan- 
tially as  before, 

Edward,  surnamed  THE  COVFESSOR,  an  Anglo-Saxon 
king  of  England,  was  born  at  Islip  in  1004.  He  was  a  son 
of  Ethelred  II.  After  the  death  of  Ethelred,  in  HI  111. 
Canute  the  Dane  became  master  of  the  kingdom,  anil 
married  Emma,  the  mother  of  Edward.  The  latter  suc- 
ceeded his  half-brother,  Hardicanute,  in  in  12.  He  married 
Kditlui,  a  daughter  of  Earl  Uodwin.  but  did  not  permit  her 


0  share  his  bed,  and  for  this  ascetic  virtue  was  surnamed 
'the  Confessor."  He  died  Jan.  5,  1066,  and  was  succee<|i  it 
iy  his  wife's  brother,  Harold.     Edward  the  Confessor  is 
lonorcd  as  a  saint  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Edward  I.,  surnamed  LONGSIIANKS,  king  of  England, 
he  el.h ->i  sun  of  Henry  III.  and  his  wife  Eleanor,  was 
born  at  Westminster  in  1239.  He  fought  for  his  father 
against  the  barons  in  the  war  which  began  in  1263.  In 
1265  he  gained  a  decisive  victory  at  Evesham.  He  took 
part  in  a  crusade  to  Palestine  in  1271,  and  returned  to 
England  and  took  his  deceased  father's  throne  in  1274. 
The  conquest  of  Wales  he  completed  in  1282,  after  a  war 
of  several  years.  In  1291  several  competitors  for  the  crown 
of  Scotland  recognized  Edward  as  lord-paramount,  and 
chose  him  as  umpire.  He  decided  in  favor  of  John  Baliol, 
who  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  English  king.  The 
Scots  took  arms  to  maintain  their  independence.  In  12%, 
Edward  invaded  Scotland,  dethroned  Baliol,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  kingdom.  The  national  cause  was 
bravely  defended  by  Sir  William  Wallace,  who  gained  a 
victorv  at  Stirling  in  1297.  Edward  invaded  Scotland  in 

1  :;o::,  and  captured  Wallace,  who  was  hanged  as  a  traitor 
in  1305.     The  English  king  was  marching  against  Robert 
Bruce,  who  had  renewed  the  contest,  when  he  died  near 
Carlisle  July  7,  1307.    Edward  was  an  ambitious  and  able 
ruler,  having  great  political  talents  as  well    as   military 
genius.     He  greatly  promoted  the  improvement  of  law  and 
the  reformation  of  civil  abuses.      Among  the  important 
events  of  his  reign  was  the  institution  of  the  House   of 
Commons.     He   was    succeeded   by   his  son,  Edward  II. 
(1284-1327),  a  feeble  prince. 

Edward  III.,  king  of  England,  the  eldest  son  of 
Edward  II.,  was  born  at  Windsor  Nov.  13,  1312.  He  as- 
cended the  throne  Jan.  24,  1327,  but  during  his  minority 
the  royal  power  was  exercised  by  the  queen-mother  and 
Roger  de  Mortimer.  Edward  married  Philippa  of  Hai- 
uault  in  1328.  In  1330,  Mortimer  was  arrested,  tried,  and 
executed  by  the  order  of  the  young  king,  who  then  assumed 
the  royal  power.  To  support  Edward  Baliol,  who  claimed 
the  Scottish  throne  at  the  death  of  Robert  Bruce,  Edward 
invaded  Scotland,  and  defeated  the  Scotch  at  Halidon  Hill 
in  I  ",33.  The  Scottish  people  generally  refused  to  recog- 
ni/.e  lialiol,  and  although  the  English  army  ravaged  their 
country  in  several  campaigns,  they  again  and  again  ral- 
lied and  fought  resolutely  for  independence.  When  his 
uncle,  Charles  IV.  of  France,  died  without  male  issue,  Ed- 
ward claimed  the  throne  of  France,  but  Philip  of  Valois 
was  recognized  by  the  French  people.  The  English  king 
began  war  in  1339,  but  hostilities  were  several  times  sus- 
pended by  truee.  In  1346,  Edward,  with  his  son.  the  Black 
Prince,  invaded  France,  marched  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  and 
gained  a  complete  victory  at  Crgcy  (Aug.  26).  He  took 
Calais  after  a  siege  of  several  months  in  1347,  and  a  long 
truee  was  then  concluded  between  the  two  powers.  The 
war  having  been  renewed  in  1356,  the  Black  Prince  de- 
feated the  French  at  the  great  battle  of  Poitiers,  Sept.  19th 
of  that  year,  and  took  King  John  prisoner.  In  1360  the 
war  was  suspended  by  a  treaty,  in  accordance  with  which 
Edward  retained  the  French  provinces  which  he  hail  con- 
quered. King  John's  successor,  Charles  V.,  renewed  the 
war  in  137(1.  gained  a  scries  of  victories,  and  recovered 
nearly  all  the  French  territory  which  the  English  had  occu- 
pied. Edward  died  June  21,  1377,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  grandson,  Richard  II.  He  was  popular,  and  left  a 
high  reputation  for  ability. 

Edward  IV. ,kingof  England,  born  at  Rouen  in  1441, 
was  a  son  of  Richard,  duke  of  York.  After  the  death  of 
his  father,  in  1460,  Edward  was  the  head  of  the  house  of 
York,  then  waging  a  civil  war  against  the  Lancastrians,  who 
fought  for  Henry  VI.  Edward  gained  a  victory  at  Morti- 
mer's Cross,  near  Hereford,  entered  London  in  February, 
and  was  proclaimed  king  Mar.  4,  1461.  His  courage,  hand- 
some person,  and  other  popular  qualities  rendered  him  a 
favorite  (it  the  people  of  London.  The  cause  of  the  Lan- 
castrians was  supported  by  Margaret  of  Anjou,  the  am- 
liiti'ms  queen  of  Henry  VI.,  whose  army  was  defeated  at 
Towton  in  Mar.,  1461.  Edward  gained  another  victory  at 
Hexham  in  1 104.  and  took  Henry  VI.  a  prisoner.  By  his 
marriage  with  Elizabeth  Woodville  (1464),  Edward  of- 
fended the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  most  powerful  of  his  sub- 
jects. Warwick  expelled  Edward  from  the  country  in 
1470;  but  the  latter  returned  in  1471,  defeated  Warwick 
at  ISarnet  (April  14),  and  recovered  the  throne.  On  May 
4,  1  171,  he  gained  a  decisive  victory  at  Tcwkcsbury,  which 
ended  the  War  of  the  Roses.  He  died  April  9,  1483. 

Edward  V.,  king  of  England,  born  in  Westminster 
Nov.  4.  1470.  was  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  IV..  whom  he 
succeeded  April  V.  1483.  His  uncle  Richard,  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, then  became  protector  of  the  kingdom,  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  person  of  Edward  V.  The  young  king 
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and  his  brother  <li>appearei|  in  .lime.  1  1s-.  ami  were  prob- 
ably murdered  in  the  Tower  by  the  order  of  Richard,  who 
then  usurped  (lie  throne. 

i:<l  ward  VI.,  king  of  England,  a  son  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Juno  Seymour.  \v:ia  horn  al  Ilnui|iton  Cuurl  Oct.  12, 

1537,  and  sn -e-le.I  hul'aihcr  Jan.  2s,  1547.     Ills  uncle, 

IMv\ard  Se\  iii'iiir,  earl  of  ll.-rttonl  lat'tcrwards  duke  of 
Somerset),  acted  as  regent  wilh  the  title  of  lord  pr" 
The  hitter  promoted  the  Protestant  cause.  During  thi§ 
reign  the  images  were  reimn  <••!  tiotn  the  church'1.*,  the  arti- 
knowu  as  the  "  Bloody  Statut.-  "  were  repealed,  aii'l  the 
Reformation  iiunle  great  progress  in  England.  Somerset 
iu\  ailed  Scotland,  because  III.'  Scottish  goMTiinicnl  ret'u^e'l 
to  I'.irin  a  matrimonial  alliance  helwecn  Mary  Stuart  and 
Edward  VI.  Me  dclcat.-d  the  S.-i,f  at  Pinkie  in  1..  17. 
Somerset's  enemy,  John  Dudley,  rarl  of  Warwick,  obtained 
the  ascendency  in  IJ.'iU.  and  eau-ed  him  to  be  executed. 
Dudley  pei--na.|.  1  the  young  kingto  exclude  the  prin 
Mary  and  Kli/aheth  from  the  throne,  and  to  appoint  Lady 
,lane  ( I  rev  as  his  successor.  Kdward  died  .Inly  >'.. 
(Sec  SIIAKDV  TniNKii,  "  History  of  the  Kcigns  of  Edward 
VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,"  I- 

Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  called  the  lilnck  Prince 
(from  the  color  of  his  armor),  born  June  15,  1330,  was  (ho 
eldest  son  of  1-Mwanl  III.  of  Kngland.  Ho  commanded  a 
part  of  his  father's  army  at  thu  liattle  of  Cn'cy  (  i:ilt'n,  and 
then  adopted  the  crest  of  ostricli  feathers  and  the  motto 
Mi  dim  ("  I  servo").  This  crest  and  motto  had  been  borno 
by  John,  kiiij?  of  Bohemia,  who  was  slain  at  that  battle. 
Ever  since  it  ha-  been  borno  by  the  princes  of  Wales.  He 
pained  in  13.r>0  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  French  at  Poi- 
tiers, anil  took  their  king,  John,  a  prisoner.  In  1361  ho 
married  his  cousin  Joanna,  a  daughter  of  tho  carl  of  Kent, 
and  received  from  his  father  the  title  of  prince  of  Aquitainc. 
He  defeated  Henry  do  Transtamaro  in  battle,  and  in  1367 
restored  Henry's  rival.  I'eter  the  Cruel,  to  the  throne  of 
1  .lun'1  s.  ]::7ti.  leaving  a  son,  who  became 
king  as  Richard  IF.  The  IJlack  Prince  was  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  tho  virtues  and  qualities  fostered  by  the  spirit  of 
chivalry. 

Ed'wardes  (Sir  HERBKRT  BENJAMIN),  K.  C.  B.,  an  Eng- 
lish officer,  born  in  Shropshire  Jan.  17,  1S20.  He  entered 
the  amn  of  the  Kast  India  Company  in  isin,  and  defeated 
tho  Dewan  Moolraj  near  rhenab  in  ]x.JS.  In  1S.M  he  pub- 
lished "A  Year  on  the  Punjiiub  Frontier.  Is  H- 111."  Ho 
:ippointed  commissioner  of  Pcshawur  in  1853.  Died 
Deo.  2:(.  ISlis. 

Ed'wards,  a  county  in  E.  S.  E.  Illinois.  Area,  200 
square  miles.  It  is  partly  drained  by  the  Little  Wabash 
Kiver,  an  anliicnt  of  the  \Valiash.  which  hitter  touches  the 
S.  K.  corner  of  the  county.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Cattle,  grain, 
tobacco,  and  wool  arc  raised.  Capital,  Albion.  Pop.  7565. 

Edwards,  a  county  in  the  S.  W.  of  Texas.  Area,  1225 
square  miles.  It  is  partly  drained  by  the  East  Fork  of  tho 
Rio  Nueces.  It  is  a  rocky  region,  and  has  forests  of  cedar. 

Edwards,  a  post-township  of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y. 
Pop.  1076. 

Edwards,  a  township  of  Wilks  oo.,  N.  C.    Pop.  1556. 

Ed'wards  (ARTHUR),  an  able  Methodist  journalist,  was 
born  in  Ohio  in  1834,  graduated  at  Ohio  Wcsleyan  1'iiivor- 
sily  in  IsjS,  entered  the  ministry  in  the  Detroit  conference 
in  1858,  during  the  civil  war  was  chaplain  in  the  army  for 
two  years  ami  :i  h;i!f,  and  served  for  some  years  as  assistant 
editor  of  the  "  North-western  I  'hristian  Advocate,"  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  his  denomination  in  that  part  of  the  eountrv. 
His  superior  editorial  ability  led,  in  1872,  to  his  election  as 
editor-in-chief  of  that  journal. 

Edwards  (BKI.A  HATES).  D.  D.,  an  American  theolo- 
gian, born  in  Southampton,  Ma.«..  July  4,  1802,  graduated 
at  Amherst  College  in  1824.  In  1833  ho  founded  the 
"  American  Quarterly  Observer."  He  became  editor  of  tho 
"Biblical  Repository"  in  1835.  professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Andover  in  1837.  ami  editor  of  the  '•  Bihliotheea  Sacra"  in 
IStl.  In  ls|s  he  obtained  tho  chair  of  biblical  literature 
at  Andover  Seminary.  II..  was  equally  distinguished  for 
the  tXMtn«l  Of  his  scholarship  and  for  the  modesty  and 
beauty  of  his  character.  Ho  published  a  "Life  of  Ellsi 
Cornelius"  (1S42),  a  work  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
and  other  works.  Two  volumes  of  his  sermons,  addresses, 
etc.,  with  a  memoir  of  his  lifo  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Park,  were 
published  in  l!<5:).  Died  April  20,  1852. 

Edwards  (  BRTAN),  an  English  writer,  born  at  West- 
bury  May  21,  1743,  passed  many  years  in  Jamaica,  where 
he  became  a  wealthy  planter.  Ho  wrote  an  interesting 
"History  of  the  British  Colonies  in  the  West  Indies"  (1793), 
which  wa<  highly  esteemed,  and  an  '•  Historical  Survey  of 
St.  Domingo"  (1797).  He  diod  in  England  July  15,  1800. 

Edwards   ((JEORGE),  F.  R.  S.,  an  English  naturalist, 
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born  in  Essex  April:;,  li'/.il.     He  travelled  on  the  Conti- 
nent,and  acquired  .-kill  in  drawing  and  coloring  ligui> 
animals.    He  published  a  good  "  Natural  lli>t«n. 
with  colored  pla1'  i  ••  i  .leaning  ot  Natural  His- 

tory "  (1763).     Died  July  I!:;,  177:;. 

Edwards  (HEXRI  MILNE).     See  Mn.xr.-KnwARDS. 

r.ilward-  fllEMiv   WACRAMANJ,  LL.I).,  born    in   New 

Haven,  Conn.,  in    17711.  was  a   grandson  of  Jonathan   Ed- 

wards.      lie  graduated  at    I'riii'-eton   in  1797,  and  studied 

at  I.itchfiel.l  law-school,  was  a  member  of  Congress  fiimi 

itionl  i  I  .-P.'  M),  U.  8.  i-.-mitor  i  1*2.1  27  i,  Speaker  of 

the  House   in  tho  State  legislature   (1830),  and   governor 

i.  he«i.|c-  holding  other  imp.,itani  office!!. 

Died  at  New  Haven  July  22,  1847. 

Edwards  (JONATHAN),  a  celebrated  divine  and  meta- 
physician, born  at  Kast  Windsor,  Conn.,  Oct.  5,  1703.  Ills 
lather.  Timothy  Edwards,  a  man  of  talents  and  of  uncom- 
m  in  learning  for  those  times,  was  settled  as  minister  at 
East  Windsor.  Jonathan  is  said  to  have  commenced  the 
study  of  Latin  when  only  six  years  old.  When  ho  was  ten 
{  years  of  age  ho  composed  an  essay  in  which  he  ri  i 
j  the  idea,  which  some  one  had  recently  put  forth,  of  tho  ma- 
I  teriality  of  the  human  soul.  In  1716  no  entered  Yale  Col- 
lege, and  graduated  in  1720.  Strong  religious  impressions 
appear  to  haie  been  made  mi  his  mind  ill  early  ehildho.nl, 
but  ho  dated  his  "conversion  "  from  about  his  seventeenth 
yea;-,  after  which  all  nature  seemed  changed  in  his  view, 
everything  revealing  to  his  purified  understanding  the  wis- 
dom, glory,  and  love  of  God.  In  1 723  ho  took  at  Yale  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts.  He  was  tutor  at  Yale  two  years 
(1724-26).  In  the  early  part  of  1727  he  was  settled  as  pas- 
tor of  a  church  at  Northampton.  He  was  soon  after  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Sarah  Pierrepont  of  New  Haven,  who  in  the 
sweetness  and  purity  of  her  spirit,  in  the  elevation  of  her 
character,  and  in  her  entire  devotion  to  duty,  may  be  said 
to  have  greatly  resembled  him.  After  some  years  of  com- 
parative peace  and  happiness,  a  difficulty  arose  in  his  con- 
gregation which  put  bis  firmness  and  conscientiousness  to 
a  severe  test.  It  had  become  a  custom  in  the  church  to 
admit  to  the  communion-table  all  who  professed  with  tho 
congregation,  without  any  inquiry  as  to  whether  they  had 
been  truly  converted,  or  whether  their  spirit  and  life  were 
consistent  with  their  external  profession.  Jonathan  K.l- 
wards  believed  that  it  was  his  duty  to  adopt  a  higher  and 
purer  standard.  But  his  attempted  reform  caused  great 
dissatisfaction,  and  be  was  at  length  driven  forth  from  his 
congregation,  not  knowing  whither  to  go  and  without  any 
moans  of  support  for  his  family.  Not  long  afterwards,  how- 
ever, he  was  offered  the  situation  of  missionary  at  Stock- 
bridge,  among  the  Housatonic  Indians.  About  this  time  he 
wrote  out  his  celebrated  treatise  on  the  "  Freedom  of  the 
Will,"  the  plan  of  which  had  been  matured,  it  is  said,  while 
he  was  still  a  student  at  college.  In  1757  ho  was  appointed 
president  of  Princeton  College  in  New  Jersey,  where  he 
died  March  22,  1758. 

As  a  close  and  subtle  reasoner  Edwards  has  no  superior, 
perhaps  no  equal,  among  those  who  have  written  in  the 
English  language.  But  he  has  a  still  higher  claim  to  our 
respect  and  admiration — the  spotless  purity  of  his  character 
and  the  faultless  consistency  of  his  Christian  life. 

Among  his  various  writings  are  a  "  Treatise  concerning 
the  Religious  Affections"  (1746),  and  "An  Inquiry  into  the 
Qualifications  for  Full  Communion  in  the  Church"  (1749); 
his  great  work,  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Modern  Prevailing 
Notions  respecting  that  ircedom  of  the  Will  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Essential  to  Moral  Agency"  (1754);  "The 
iire.it  Christian  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  Defended  "  (1757) ; 
"The  History  of  Redemption,"  etc.  His  works  were  pub- 
lished at  Worcester.  Mass.,  in  1809,  in  eight  volumes;  and 
a  u'ain.  including  much  new  material,  in  1829,  in  ten  volumes. 
A  work  of  his,  entitled  "Charity  and  its  Fruits,"  was  pub- 
lished in  1852  for  the  first  time.  (See  S.  EDWARDS  DWIOHT, 
"Life  of  Jonathan  Edwards,"  1830;  SAMTEI.  lloi  KINS. 
"Life  of  Jonathan  Edwards;"  and  his  life  in  SPAHKS'S 
"American  Biography,"  written  by  SAMI  1:1.  MII.I.KR;  also 
THOMAS'S  "  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology.") 

Edwards  (JONATHAN),  D.  D.,  a  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Northampton.  Mass..  May  26.  1745,  and  gradu- 
ate.1  at  Princeton  in  1765.  He  was  minister  of  a  church  at 
White  Haven,  near  New  Haven,  Conn.,  from  176'J  to  1795, 
and  was  dismissed  for  his  religious  opinions.  He  became 
president  of  1'nion  Colli'ge.  Schcncctady,  in  1799,  and  pub- 
lished several  sermons  and  theological  treatises.  He  is 
commonly  known  as  "the  younger  Euwards."  Died  Aug. 
1,  1801. 

Edwards  (JONATHAN  W.),  a  lawyer,  a  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  New  Haven.  Conn.,  Jan.  5,  1772.  and 
graduated  at  Yale  with  distinction  in  17S9.  lie  practised 
law  at  Hartford.  Died  April  3,  1S31. 
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EDWARDS— EFFINGHAM. 


Edwards  (JrsriN),  D.  D.,  an  American  clergyman  and 
writer,  born  at  Westhampton,  Mass.,  April  25,  1787.  He 
graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1810,  and  for  fifteen  years 
was  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  at  Andover.  He  re- 
moved to  Boston,  where  he  preached  for  two  years  more. 
He  resigned  on  account  of  failing  health,  and  became  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Temperance  Society,  of  which  ho 
was  the  originator.  While  in  this  office  he  prepared  the 
"  Temperance  Manual,"  of  which  nearly  200.1100  copies 
have  been  printed.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Tract  Society  at  Boston.  Of  his  "  Sabbath  Manual "  over 
500,000  copies  have  been  printed.  Died  at  Virginia  Springs 
July  23,  1853. 

Edwards  (NINIAN),  an  American  lawyer  and  Senator, 
born  in  Montgomery  co.,  Mil.,  in  Mar.,  1775.  In  1808  he 
became  chief-justice  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  in  18(11) 
governor  of  Illinois.  He  was  U.  S.  Senator  from  Illinois 
(1S1S-24),  and  governor  (1826-30).  Died  July  20,  1833. 
His  wife  was  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Edwards  (OODEN),  a  son  of  Pierrepont  Edwards,  was 
born  in  Connecticut  in  1781.  He  became  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  bar,  and.  besides  holding  other  public 
offices,  was  a  circuit  judge  (1821-41)  of  the  first  judicial 
district.  Died  at  Staten  Island  April  1,  1862. 

Edwards  (PIBRREPOXT),  a  lawyer,  and  son  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  born  April  8,  1750.  He  commenced  practice  in 
New  Haven  in  1771.  He  served  in  the  Revolutionary  army, 
and  was  a  member  of  tho  old  Congress  (1787-88).  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  judge  of  tho  U.  S.  district  court 
of  Connecticut.  Died  April  14,  1826. 

Edwards  (TRYON),  D.  D.,  great-grandson  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  was  born  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Aug.  7,  1809,  and 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1828.  Ho  has  been  pastor  of  churches 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  at  New  London,  Conn.  He  has 
published  memoirs  of  Bellamy  and  of  the  younger  Jonathan 
Edwards,  "The  World's  Laconics"  (1852),  "  Wonders  of 
tho  World"  (1853),  and  numerous  other  works,  chiefly  of  a 
religious  character. 

Edwards  (WILLIAM),  an  American  inventor,  born 
Nov.  11,  1770,  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.  His  father  was  a 
son  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  president  of  the  college 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1755,  and  his  mother  was  a  sister  of 
Aaron  Ogden,  a  governor  of  New  Jersey.  William  Ed- 
wards introduced  the  system  now  employed  in  nearly  all 
American  tanneries  by  which  leather  is  made  in  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  time  required  by  the  old  European  process. 
His  first  tannery  was  built  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  and 
tho  first  leather  made  in  it  was  sent  to  Boston  in  1794. 
The  supply  of  hemlock  bark  having  failed  in  the  valley 
of  the  Connecticut,  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  vast 
hemlock  forests  on  the  Catskill  Mountains;  and  in  1817 
he  removed  to  Hunter,  Greene  co.,  N.  Y.,  and  erected  on 
the  Schoharie  Creek  his  model  tannery,  which  was  capable 
of  converting  imported  hides  into  sole  leather  with  marvel- 
lous rapidity.  From  this  establishment  about  10,000  sides 
of  sole  leather  were  sent  to  the  city  of  New  York  annually. 
He  not  only  invented  several  machines,  but  he  adapted 
many  devices  previously  used  for  other  purposes  to  the  art 
of  tanning,  and  thus  ho  was  enabled  to  make  water-power 
take  the  place  of  manual  labor  to  a  great  extent.  Tho 
success  which  has  attended  the  manufacture  of  leather  in 
the  U.  S.  must  be  ascribed  not  only  to  the  plentiful  supply 
of  tanning  material,  but  also  to  the  improved  methods  first 
employed  by  Edwards.  Died  Deo.  1,  1851,  at  Brooklyn, 
JI.  Y.  SAMUEL  D.  TILLMAN. 

Edwardsburg,  a  post-village  of  Ontwa  township, 
Cass  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  Peninsular  R.  R.  Pop.  297. 

Ed'wardsport,  a  village  of  Vigo  township,  Knox  co., 
Ind., on  the  Indianapolis  and  Vincennes  R.  11.,  20  miles  N. 
E.  of  Vincennes,  and  on  the  West  Fork  of  tho  White  River. 
Here  are  mines  of  excellent  coal. 

Ed' wards  ville,  a  post-village,  cap.  ofCleburneco.,  Ala. 
Edwardsville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Madison  co., 
111.,  on  Cahokia  Creek  and  tho  Toledo  Wabash  and  West- 
ern R.  R.,  19  miles  N.  E.  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.     It  has  three 
weekly  newspapers.     Pop.  2193. 

Eeck'hout,  van  den  (GERBRAND),  an  eminent  Dutch 
painter,  born  at  Amsterdam  Aug.  19,  1621,  was  a  pupil  of 
Rembrandt,  whom  he  imitated  with  success.  He  excelled 
in  history  and  portraits,  and  was  very  skilful  in  the  expres- 
sion of  character.  Among  his  masterpieces  is  "  Christ  in 
the  midst  of  the  Doctors."  Died  July  22,  1674. 

Eeckhout  (JACOB  JOSEPH),  one  of  the  most  prominent 
Dutch  painters  of  the  nineteenth  century,  born  in  1793, 
was  first  jeweller,  then  sculptor,  and,  after  his  twenty-eighth 
year,  painter.  He  published  in  1822  a  lithographic  collec- 
tion of  60  portraits  of  Dutch  masters. 

Ee'cloo,  or  Eccloo,  a  town  of  Belgium,  province  of 


East  Flanders,  11  miles  N.  W.  of  Ghent.  It  has  a  town- 
hall,  a  convent,  and  several  churches;  also  salt-refiueriv:*, 
oil-mills,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics, 
hats,  soap,  tobacco,  etc.  Here  is  a  large  weekly  market  for 
grain.  Pop.  in  1S66,  9564. 

Eel  [Lat.  anguilla;  Fr.  anguille  ;  Ger.  Aal ;  Ang.-Sax. 
«•£],  a  name  applied  to  many  fishes  of  elongated  and  more 
or  less  serpentine  shape,  but  properly  belonging  to  the  An- 
guillidse,  a  family  of  apodal  malacopterygians,  of  which 
the  type  is  the  common  fresh  and  salt  water  eel  (Anyuilla 
i:ulyaris),  having  in  Europe  and  America  many  varieties, 
which  by  most  writers  are  considered  distinct  species.  The 
CONGER  (which  see),  the  Gymnotus  (see  ELECTRICAL  FISIIKS), 
and  the  Murivna  are  among  the  most  remarkable  eels.  The 
sand-eels,  orlaunces  (Ammodyles),  have  a  very  long  dorsal, 
a  long  anal,  and  a.  forked  caudal  fin.  They  arc  all  marine, 
and  bury  themselves  in  the  sand. 

Eel,  a  township  of  Cass  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  160. 

Ee'lee,  Ele,  Hi,  or  Gooldja,  a  fortified  city  for- 
merly in  the  Chinese  empire,  now  ( 1S74)  in  the  newly  formed 
empire  of  Jakoob  Kushbegi,  on  the  river  Eelee.  It  was  a 
place  of  banishment  for  Chinese  criminals,  is  enclosed  by 
a  stone  wall,  and  contains  barracks,  forts,  granaries,  many 
mosques  and  Chinese  temples,  etc.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  commercial  towns  of  Central  Asia.  It  is  about 
lat.  43°  46'  N.,  Ion.  82°  30'  E.  Pop.  80,000. 

Eelee,  a  river  of  Central  Asia,  rises  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  Thian-shan  Mountains,  flows  through  a  part  of  Chinese 
Tartary  (the  new  Kushbegi  empire),  and  empties  itself, 
after  a  course  of  600  miles,  into  Lake  Balkash.  At  various 
times  the  valley  of  the  Eelee  has  been  the  course  of  Oriental 
nations  who  have  invaded  Europe,  while  at  present  the 
Russians  make  it  their  course  for  approaching  China. 

Eel  Riv'er,  of  Indiana,  rises  in  Allen  co.,  flows  south- 
westward,  and  enters  the  Wabash  at  Logansport.  It  affords 
abundant  water-power.  Length,  about  100  miles.  Another 
Eel  River  rises  in  Boone  co.,  Ind.,  and  after  a  course  of 
nearly  100  miles  enters  the  West  Fork  of  White  River,  in 
Greene  co. 

Eel  River,  a  post-twp.  of  Humboldt  co.,  Cal.    P.  827. 

Eel  River,  a  post-township  of  Allen  co.,  Ind.    P.  1217. 

Eel  River,  a  township  of  Greene  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  501. 

Eel  River,  a  township  of  Hcndricks  co.,  Ind.     P.  1676. 
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consequence ;  validity,  reality.  Cause  and  effect  arc  cor- 
relative terms  in  natural  science.  In  the  plural,  effects 
signifies  goods,  chattels,  or  personal  property.  In  the  fine 
arts,  effect  is  that  quality  whose  tendency  is  to  give  partic- 
ular efficacy  to  other  qualities,  so  as  to  attract  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,  or  the  impression  which  a  picture  produces  when 
seen  at  a  distance  so  great  as  to  render  the  details  invisible. 

Effen,  van  (JUSTUS),  a  popular  Dutch  writer,  born  at 
TJtrecht  in  1684.  He  was  the  chief  editor  of  an  able  re- 
view called  "The  Literary  Journal,"  published  in  French 
at  The  Hague  (1715-18).  He  published  in  Dutch  the 
"Hollandsche  Spectator"  (1731-35),  which  was  formed 
on  the  model  of  Addison's  "Spectator,"  and  obtained  a 
durable  popularity.  He  passed  several  years  in  London  as 
secretary  of  embassy.  Died  in  Bois-le-Duc  Sept.  18,  1735. 

Efferves'cence  [from  the  Lat.  effervesce,  to  "boil 
over"],  the  agitation  caused  by  the  sudden  escape  of  gas 
when  certain  substances  arc  mixed  or  combined  ;  the  escape 
of  gaseous  matter  from  liquids.  An  example  of  efferves- 
cence is  seen  when  carbonate  of  lime  is  put  into  dilute 
muriatic  acid.  All  liquids  from  which  bubbles  of  gas  es- 
cape rapidly  are  said  to  effervesce. 

Effervescing  Powders,  in  medicines,  are  of  various 
kinds,  usually  put  up  in  two  papers — one  containing  an 
alkaline  bicarbonate,  and  the  other  citric  or  tartaric  acid. 
After  dissolving  and  mixing  the  solutions,  carbonic  acid 
escapes  with  effervescence.  These  powders  are  useful  re- 
frigerants, and  are  gently  laxative.  RocheUc  salts  are  often 
added  to  increase  the  laxative  effect,  constituting  what  are 
called  Seidlitz  powders. 

Effigy  [Lat.  effir/its,  from  effinyo,  to  "form,"  to  "fash- 
ion "],  a  representation  of  a  person  ;  sometimes  applied  to 
a  portrait,  but  more  usually  to  a  sculptured  figure  on  a 
monument,  and  to  tho  heads  of  monarchs.  etc.  stamped  on 
coins  and  medals.  (See  BRASSES,  MONUMENTAL.) 

Ef fingham,  a  county  in  the  E.  of  Georgia.  Area,  480 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Savannah 
River  and  on  tho  W.  by  tho  Ogeechce.  The  surface  is 
nearly  level ;  the  soil  is  sandy.  Rice  and  corn  are  staple 
products.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Central  Georgia  R.  R 
Capital,  Springfield.  Pop.  4214. 
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Kllinuhiun,  n  county  in  S.  K.  Central  Illinois.  Area,  400 
square  null'-.  Ii  is  intersected  by  ill.'  Little  W abash  Kiver. 
The  -urlace  is  nearly  level :  the-  soil  is  fertile.  LIIIII)HT,  grain, 
catlle.  wool,  buy.  liulliT.  ele.  nrc  produced.  A  large  ji:irt  "I 
il  is  prairie.  Il  i-  traversed  by  the  Chicago  division  of  the 
Illinois  Central  I!.  It.,  and  by  iln'  Si.  Louis  Yiinduliii  and 
Terre  Haute  It.  It.  C:i|iiiul.  L'ftingham.  Pop.  1 

Klli  null  am,  n  post  \  illume.  capital  of  the  above  county, 
is  on  tlie  Chicago  division  of  (lie  Central  U.K.  where  it 
«T"-SCS  l!n-  Si.  Louis  Yandalia  ami  Terre  Ilnuto  R.  H.,  98 
miles  !•:.  N.  !•!.  .it'  St.  Louis.  and  l'.".i  miles  s.  by  W.  from 
_'».  It  has  two  u..l.!y  new-papers  and  extensive 
manufactures  of  bricks,  pop.  2:;s:;. 

I'ltliiiulmin ,  a  ]iost  t<>nn-hip  of  Carroll  co.,  N.  H.  It 
has  ill  olmrohes,  a  literary  instituie,  and  manufactures  of 
baskets,  spools,  rakes,  etc.  Pop.  SHI  I. 

Elllorcs'cence  [from  the  I, at.  ,jllnrnra  (ef  (for  or), 
"out,"  HIM \  ill, n  Ht'ii,  to  ••  l.looni  ").  to  "ll<.Ker"or  "bloom"], 
in  botany,  tin-  expansion  of  the  flower-buds,  or  the  time  of 
flowering;  in  chemistry,  the  spontaneous  conversion  of 
tran-]. ar. 'lit  or  saline  crystals  to  powder,  in  consequence 
of  the  loss  of  their  water  of  crystallization. 

I. Hill  \  in m  (pin.  F.lllu'vini.  a  Latin  word  signifying 
a  "flowing  out"  [from  ijtlut,,  to  "flow  out"],  is  applied  to 
vapor*  or  exhalations  arising  from  putrefying  matter,  es- 
pecially to  vapors,  of  a  morbific  quality. 

Ell,  or  Ev'et,  the  popular  name  of  many  small  liiards 
and  of  several  tailed  l.atraehians.  One  of  the  best  known 
is  the  common  red  salamander  (Snltmntntlrit  rufirn),  a  ba- 
traehian  of  the  U.  S.  There  are  numerous  allied  species, 
which  are  incorrectly  believed  by  many  to  be  venomous. 

Effn'sion  f  Lat.  e/iuio],  the  act  of  pouring  out  or  shed- 
ding, as  effusion  of  blood  ;  the  escape  of  any  liquid  out  of 
its  natural  vessel  or  viscus  into  another  cavity  or  into  the 
cellular  texture;  also  openness  of  heart  or  exuberance  of 
sympathy. 

Egalit£  [Fr.  for  "equality"],  one  of  the  popular  watch- 
words of  the  first  French  revolution — "  Liberle,  egalite, 


E'gnn,  a  township  of  Dakota  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  670. 

Egan  (PIERCE),  an  author,  artist,  and  journalist,  born 
in  London,  of  Irish  descent,  in  1815.  Ho  has  published 
more  than  twenty  novels,  among  which  are  "  Kobm  Hood," 
"  The  Flower  of  the  Flock,"  and  "  The  Poor  Girl."  He  has 
furnished  many  excellent  designs  on  wood  for  the  "  Illus- 
trated London  News,"  and  was  long  an  editor  in  London. 
Ho  has  contributed  largely  to  English  and  American  jour- 
nals. 

Eg'bert,  snrnamed  THE  GREAT,  a  Saxon  king  of  Eng- 
land, was  a  descendant  of  Cerdic.  He  passed  many  of  his 
early  years  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  and  began  to  reign 
in  800  A.  D.  At  this  date  England  was  divided  into  three 
s.']  M  rate  kingdoms,  Mcrcia,  Northumbria,  and  VVesscx. 
He  defeated  the  Mereians  at  Kllamlune  in  823,  soon  after 
which  ho  completed  the  conquest  of  Mercia  and  Northum- 
bria, ruled  over  all  the  states  of  the  Heptarchy,  and  gave 
the  name  of  England  to  the  whole.  In  835  he  defeated  an 
army  of  Danes  who  had  invaded  England.  He  died  in  836 
A.  I).,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Elhclwulf.  (Sec  LAP- 
pKNBKiin's  "  History  of  England  under  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Kings,"  translated  by  Thorpe,  1845.) 

Eg'ede  (HANS),  a  Danish  missionary,  born  at  Harstad, 
Norway,  Jan.  31,  1686.  He  beeame  pastor  of  the  church 
of  Viutgcn  in  I'll",  and  went  in  17-'l  to  (ireenland,  where 
ho  founded  a  mission  for  the  conversion  of  the  natives. 
He  labored  in  Greenland  about  fifteen  years,  and  endured 
great  privations.  His  wife,  who  had  accompanied  him, 
died  iii  17:13,  and  ho  then  returned  to  Copenhagen,  where 
he  was  appointed  a  bishop  in  1740.  He  wrote  an  account 
of  his  missionary  labors  fl7:SSl,  and  a  "Description  of 
(ireenland"  (1741-44).  Died  Nov.  5.  175S.  (Sec  UniKl,- 
iiA.'ii,  "Christl.  liiographic."  part  vi.)  His  son  PATI.,  born 
in  1708,  went  with  his  parents  to  Greenland  in  1721.  He 
assisted  Hans  in  the  work  of  converting  and  teaching  the 
heathen,  and  remained  there  until  1740.  He  became  lii-h»p 
of  Greenland  in  1776.  He  published  a  valuable  dictionary 
(1754)  and  grammar  (1760)  of  the  Esquimaux:  and  also 
"Information  on  Greenland"  (1789),  besides  other  works. 
Died  June  3,  1789. 

Eg'cr,  a  river  of  Pohomia,  rises  near  the  town  of  Egcr, 
and  enters  the  Elbe  33  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Prague,  after  a 
course  of  about  125  miles. 

Egcr,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  river  Egcr,  92  miles 
W.  of  Prague,  was  formerly  fortified.  It  is  situated  at  the 
junction  of  six  railroad  lines.  It  is  built  on  a  rock,  and 
was  an  important  fortress.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  citadel 


or  castle  formerly  the  residence  of  kings  and  emp.  • 
Eger  has  seven  churches,  a  fine  town  hall,  and  two  nion- 
a.-lerirs;   also    manufacturer,   of   broadcloth,  cotton    •; 
.•hint/.,  and  soap.      \\  ail.-n-iein   was  ansaKsinatnd  here  in 
hi::  I.     Near  it  i    i  he  u  utcr  iii  g-placo  Frauicusbttd,  with  five 
springs.     Pop.  in  18611,  i:',,lll. 

Eger,  in  Hungary.     See  ERLAU. 

Ege'rin  [Fr.  /i'./.'riV],  a  nymph  who,  according  to  the 
Roman   mythology,  was  one  of  the  Caineiuv,  and   wat  a 
prophetic  divinity  from  whom   Niiinii  derivd   r. 
spiration  and  directions  respecting  the  forms  o 
'1  he  po«i-  feigned  that  Numa  had  interviews  with  her  in  a 
L'!<>'.'-.  and  that  when  he  died  she  melted  away  in 
which  became  a  fountain. 

Egrria,  one  of  the  asteroids  of  the  solar  system,  was 
discovered  at  Naples  in  Nov.,  1*50,  by  De  Gasparis. 

Egcrton  (FRANCIS  HKXHY).  See  HRIDOEWATKII,  EARL 
or. 

Eg'erton  f  FRANCIS  LEVESON  Gower),  EARL  or  ELLES- 
MKKK,  an  English  author  and  patron  of  art,  was  born  in 
London  Jan.  1,  ISOO.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the  first 
duke  of  Sutherland,  and  his  original  name  was  Francis 
Levcson  Gower,  but  he  assumed  the  name  of  Egcrton  in 
1833,  when  he  inherited  the  estate  of  the  last  duke  of 
Bridgcwatcr.  He  entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  1820, 
became  chief  secretary  for  Ireland  in  1828,  and  was  secre- 
tary at  war  for  several  months  in  1830.  Among  his  works 
is  a  poem  called  "The  Camp  of  Wallenstcin."  He  was 
created  earl  of  L'llesmcre  in  IMfi.  His  gallery  of  paint- 
ings was  one  of  the  most  valuable  collections  in  England. 
Died  Feb.  18,  1857. 

Egg  [Lat.  o'rum;  Fr.  (Mi/;  Ger.  Ei]  is  properly  the  name 
of  the  ovum  of  certain  animals  (birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  in- 
sects, etc.)  which  discharge  the  embryo  with  its  envelopes 
before  the  development  of  the  organism.  The  name  is 
frequently  used  in  an  extended  sense  to  include  all  ova. 
The  most  perfect  examples  of  the  egg  are  those  of  birds 
and  the  higher  reptiles.  These  eggs  consist  of  a  shell 
(puta'mtn)  consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime,  a  little  animal 
|  matter,  and  traces  of  magnesia,  phosphorus,  iron,  and  sul- 
I  phur.  Lining  the  inside  of  the  shell,  we  find  the  tough 
shell-membrane.  The  albumen,  or  white  of  egg,  differs  from 
the  albumen  of  the  blood  in  some  of  its  chemical  reactions, 
and  is  distinctively  known  as  egg-albumen.  It  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  arts,  chiefly  in  the  preparation  of  albu- 
menized  paper  for  photographers'  use.  In  medicine  it  is 
used  as  an  antidote  for  poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate 
and  sulphate  of  copper,  with  which  it  forms  insoluble  com- 
pounds. The  yolk  (titelliu)  is  a  highly  nutritious  substance, 
containing  large  proportions  of  nitrogenous  and  fatty  mat- 
ter. The  structure  and  development  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  egg  are  described  under  EMBRYOLOGY  (which  see). 

Egg,  or  Eigg,  an  island  of  Scotland,  is  8  miles  S.  W. 
of  Skye,  and  12  miles  from  the  W.  coast  of  Inverness-shire. 
Length.  44  miles.  Hero  are  some  remarkable  cliffs  of  trap 
or  basalt,  and  columns  of  pitchstone  nearly  two  feet  in 
diameter. 

Egg  ( Arr.rsTrs),  an  English  painter,  born  in  London 
May  2,  1816.  He  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1848.  Among  his  works  are  illustrations  of 
comic  scenes  in  Shakspcarc's  plays,  and  "  The  Life  and 
Death  of  Buckingham.''  Died  at  Algiers  Mar.  26,  1863. 

Eg'ga,  a  populous  town  of  Africa,  in  Guinea,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Niger,  in  lat.  8°  42'  N.  and  Ion.  6°  20' 
E.  It  extends  nearly  2  miles  along  the  river.  The  houses 
are  mostly  small  huts  of  clay.  Narrow  cotton  cloth  it 
manufactured  here  in  large  quantities.  Egga  has  an  ac- 
tive trade  in  corn,  yams,  calabashes,  dried  fish,  etc. 

Egg   Bird,  or    SoOt'y   Tem    (Ntrrmi    fuliyimam),  the 

name  of  a  bird  belonging  to  the  gull  family,  and  having 
the  back  and  wings  sooty  black  and  the  under  parts  white. 
The  wings  and  tail  are  long  and  pointed,  the  latter  deeply 
forked.  It  abounds  in  the  West  Indian  seas  and  in  Florida. 
It  lays  its  eggs  in  a  small  excavation  in  the  sand.  Its  flesh 
is  said  to  be  very  delicious,  and  is  much  sought  after. 

Eg'ger  (KMit.Et,  DR.  LIT.,  was  born  of  German  descent 

in  Paris  July  !:'•,  isi;t,  and  received  his  degree  in  letters  in 

1833.     He  has  held  various  professorships  of  ancient  lan- 

I  in  Paris,  and  is  well  known  for  his  editions  of  the 

•iown  Latin  writers.     He  is  a  member  of  the  Institute 

and  of  the  Academy,  and  an  nrtVer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

He  bos  published  "  Latini  Se/monis  Vetustioris  Reliquse 

Selects'"      1843  .   "Notions    Klementaircs  de  Grammaire 

Comparee"    1852),  "Memoires  d'Histoirc  Ancicnne  et  de 

Philologic"  I !-('.:!).  and  numerous  other  works. 

Egg  llar'bor,  a  township  of  Atlantic  co.,  N.  J.  Pop, 
3585. 

Egg  Harbor,  or  Egg  Harbor  City,  a  post-village 
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of  Galloway  township,  in  Atlantic  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  Cainden 
and  Atlantic  R.  K.  The  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
arc  Germans.  It  has  one  English  and  two  German  weekly 
newspapers,  and  four  German  churches.  Pop.  Hill. 

Egg  Harbor,  a  post-township  of  Door  co.,  Wis.  Pop. 
165. 

Eg'gleston,  a  township  of  Muskegon  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
233. 

Eggleston  (EDWARD),  D.  D.,  a  distinguished  Methodist  j 
divine  and  author,  was  born  in  Vovay,  Ind.,  in  1S.'!7,  joined 
the  Methodist  ministry  in  his  nineteenth  year,  and  preached 
during  ten  years  in  Minnesota.  He  began  his  literary  ca- 
reer in  1866  as  editor  of  "The  Little  Corporal,"  commenced 
in  1HB7  the  "  Sunday-School  Teacher,"  in  1870  went  to  New 
York  City  and  became  editor  of  "  The  Independent,"  was 
some  time  editor  of  "Hearth  and  Home,"  and  contributor 
to  "  Scribner's  Monthly."  His  tales  commanded  immediate 
and  general  interest,  and  his  success  led  him  to  retire  from 
editorial  life  and  devote  his  time  exclusively  to  authorship. 
In  1871  appeared  his  "  Hoosier  Schoolmaster,"  the  remark- 
able excellences  of  which  immediately  determined  his  rank 
as  among  the  first  of  American  novelists ;  it  has  been  ex- 
tensively reproduced  in  translations  in  Europe.  In  1872 
was  published  his  "End  of  the  World,"  and  in  1S73  "The 
Mystery  of  Metropolisville." 

Egg  Plant  (Sola'nnm  Melange' no),  an  annual  herba- 
ceous plant  of  the  same  genus  as  the  potato  and  night-  ' 
shade,  is  a  native  of  India  and  Northern  Africa.  The  fruit 
is  a  globose  or  egg-shaped  berry  about  four  inches  in  diam- 
eter, but  the  size  varies  much  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  soil  and  climate.  It  is  cultivated  for  food  in  India, 
the  U.  S.,  and  various  warm  climates,  and  is  cooked  before 
it  is  eaten.  This  plant  flourishes  in  New  Jersey,  but  not  so 
well  in  the  more  northern  States  of  the  Union.  The  seeds 
should  bo  sown  in  a  hot-bed  in  April,  and  transplanted  in 
May  or  June.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  plant, 
which  produce  respectively  purple,  white,  and  red  fruits. 
In  some  countries  it  is  called  auberjine  or  aubergine. 

Eg'ham,  a  village  of  England,  in  Surrey,  on  the  Thames, 
18  miles  W.  of  London  and  3  miles  E.  of  Windsor.  Here  is 
the  field  of  Runnymede,  where  King  John  and  the  barons 
held  a  conference  which  resulted  in  the  signing  of  Magna 
Charta  in  1215.  Egham  is  near  Cooper's  Hill,  which  was 
the  subject  of  one  of  Denham's  poems. 

Egidistadt.     See  NAGY  EXYED. 

Egina.     See  J£GINA. 

Eginhard,  or  Eginard,  a  French  historian,  was  born 
in  Austrasia,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Alcuin.  He  gained  the 
confidence  of  Charlemagne,  who  appointed  him  his  secre- 
tary. He  accompanied  that  emperor  in  his  journeys  and 
military  expeditions.  After  the  death  of  Charlemagne  ho 
passed  into  the  service  of  Louis  lo  Debonnaire.  According 
to  a  doubtful  tradition,  he  married  Emma,  a  daughter  of 
Charlemagne.  His  chief  works  are  a  "  Life  of  Charle- 
magne" (in  Latin),  which  Parke  Godwin  characterizes  as 
"  a  neat  and  lively  specimen  of  biography,"  and  '•  Annals 
of  the  French  Kings  from  741  to  829  ;"  best  edition  of 
both  in  Pertz,  "  Monumenta  Germaniaj  Historica,"  vols.  i. 
and  ii.  Died  in  844  A.  D. 

Eg'lantilie  [Fr.  (glantine,  probably  akin  to  the  Fr. 
af'juilte,  a  "needle,"  so  called  on  account  of  its  prickles], 
a.  name  of  the  llo'sa  rtibiyiiio'sa,  a  species  of  rose  some- 
times called  sweetbrier.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is 
naturalized  in  the  U.  S.  The  flower  is  single  and  fragrant. 
The  leaves  also  emit  a  peculiar  fragrant  odor  from  their 
russet-colored  glands.  This  plant  sometimes  attains  the 
height  of  eight  feet,  and  is  often  found  in  fields  and  road- 
sides. 

Eg'linton  Cas'tle,  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  2  miles  N. 
of  Irvine,  is  a  magnificent  Gothic  structure,  surrounded  by 
a  park  of  1200  acres.  (See  next  article.) 

Eg'linton  and  Win'ton  (ARCHIBALD  WILLIAM  MONT- 
GOMEKIB),  EAUL  OF,  a  British  peer,  born  Sept.  29, 1812.  He 
succeeded  the  fourteenth  carl  of  Eglinton  in  1819.  In  poli- 
tics he  was  a  conservative.  He  was  appointed  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  in  1852  and  in  1858.  A  famous  tourna- 
ment occurred  at  his  castle  (above  noticed)  in  1839,  and 
was  attended  by  Louis  Napoleon,  afterwards  emperor. 
Died  in  Oct.,  1861. 

Eg'mont  or  Egmond  (LAMORAL),  COUNT  OF,  and 
PRINCE  DE  GAVRE,  an  eminent  Flemish  nobleman  and 
general,  born  in  1522.  He  was  descended  from  the  dukes 
of  Gelderland,  and  married  Sabina,  duchess  of  Bavaria, 
about  1545.  He  served  in  the  armies  of  Charles  V.,  who 
created  him  a  knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece  in  1546.  In 
1557  he  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  Spanish  army,  and 
defeated  the  French  at  Saint-Qucntin.  He  gained  a  decis- 
ive victory  at  Gravelines  in  1558,  and  acquired  much  popu- 


larity. As  an  associate  of  William,  prince  of  Orange,  ho 
opposed  the  intolerant  and  despotic  policy  of  Philip  II., 
but  ho  constantly  adhered  to  the  Catholic  Church.  He  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  council  of  state  in  1559.  Ho 
ceased  to  act  with  the  popular  party  after  they  revolted 
against  the  Spanish  king,  but  the  latter  regarded  him  with 
jealousy  and  hatred,  and  sent  the  duke  of  Alva  to  Flanders 
with  viceregal  power  in  1567.  Alva  was  a  bitter  enemy  of 
Egniont,  and  is  said  to  have  brought  his  death-warrant 
from  Philip.  Egmont  and  Count  Horn  were  arrested,  tried 
for  treason,  and  executed  June  5,  1568,  at  Brussels.  This 
cruel  act  provoked  a  general  revolt  against  Philip  II.  The 
story  of  Egmont  is  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  by  Goethe. 
(See  MOTLEY,  "  RJse  of  the  Dutch  Republic,"  chap,  ii.,  part 
3;  BRUSELLE,  "Eloge  du  Cointc  Egmont,"  1820.) 

Eg'mont,  Mount,  an  active  volcano  of  New  Zealand, 
is  in  the  northern  island  or  New  Ulster,  18  miles  S.  of  New 
Plymouth.  It  rises  8840  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Egniont,  Port,  is  on  the  N.  coast  of  West  Falkland 
Island,  between  Kcppel  and  Saunders  islands.  It  affords 
good  anchorage  and  fresh  water,  but  the  adjacent  shore  is 
nearly  destitute  of  wood. 

Eg'remont,  a  township  of  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.  Pop. 
931. 

E'gret,  or  Aigret  [the  diminutive  of  the  provincial 
Fr.  eijron  or  uiyrtni,  a  "  heron  "],  a  name  applied  to  several 
species  of  heron.  The  egret  is  a  handsome  bird  with  soft 
flowing  plumage,  pure  white  excepting  the  train,  which  has 
a  creamy  tinge.  The  plumes  arc  much  used  for  ornamental 
purposes,  particularly  those  of  the  little  egret  (Ardca  ,'/«/•- 
zetta).  The  egret  frequents  low,  marshy  grounds,  and  sub- 
sists on  fish,  frogs,  snakes,  lizards,  etc. 

Egripo,  or  Egripos,  a  town  of  Greece.   See  CITALCIS. 

E'gypt  [Grv  Ai-ytmTos ;  Lat.  jEijyp'tue  ;  Heb.  Jl/iz;-  or 
Mizraim  ;  Fr.  Kyypte  ;  Ger.  Aeyyptcn  ;  Coptic,  Cham  or 
Khem;  It.  Eyitto  ;  Arab.  Misr  or  j/imr],  a  country  in  the 
N.  E.  part  of  Africa,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  on  the  E.  by  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  S.  by  Nubia, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Great  Desert.  Being  isolated  on 
several  sides  by  seas  and  sandy  deserts,  its  limits  have  re- 
mained nearly  the  same  in  all  the  successive  periods  of  its 
history.  It  extends  from  lat.  24°  2'  to  31°  37'  N.,  and  is 
about  525  miles  long  N.  and  S.  It  comprises  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  from  the  cataract  of  Asswan 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  This  region  is  unique  in  several 
respects,  and  is  renowned  as  the  home  of  the  first  civilized 
nation  of  the  world — the  foremost  pioneers  in  the  march  of 
human  progress.  When  Plato  was  born  the  monuments  of 
Egypt  had  stood  for  many  centuries,  and  they  still  exist. 
The  area  of  Egypt  Proper  is  estimated,  in  the  official  "  Guide 
General  d'Egyptc"  (Alexandria,  1870),  at  216,200  square 
miles,  of  which  only  9737  are  under  cultivation,  and  only 
2040  square  miles  more  are  adapted  for  cultivation.  But 
the  rulers  of  Egypt  also  claim  jurisdiction  over  oil  the 
Soodan,  embracing  all  Nubia,  Sennaar,  Dongola,  Taka, 
Fazogloo,  Kordofan,  the  provinces  of  the  White  Nile,  and 
Khartoom.  In  this  wider  sense  the  area  of  Egypt  is  gene- 
rally estimated  at  about  659,000  , square  miles;  but  E.  dc 
Regny,  in  his  "  Statistique  de  1'Kgypte  d'aprcs  des  docu- 
ments oflick'ls  "  (Alexandria,  1872),  claims  927,000. 

Besides  the  Delta  and  several  oases  in  the  Desert,  Egypt 
Proper  is  a  valley  about  500  miles  long,  confined  between 
two  ridges  or  continuous  chains  of  barren  limestone  hills. 
Anciently,  the  desert  east  of  the  Nile  supported  a  consider- 
able population,  chiefly  pastoral.  The  altitude  of  the  high- 
est hills  is  not  much  over  1200  feet.  The  average  breadih 
of  the  valley  is  about  seven  miles.  The  fertility  and  ver- 
dure of  this  narrow  tract  present  a  remarkable  contrast 
to  the  aridity  and  desolation  that  prevail  on  either  side. 


all  the  country's  fertility.  The  periodical  overflow  of  this 
once  mysterious  river  is  among  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stances of  the  stability  of  the  laws  of  nature.  For  several 
thousand  years  the  average  height  and  duration  of  the  in- 
undation have  continued  nearly  the  same.  The  ordinary 
rise  of  the  water  at  Thebes  is  about  thirty-six  feet,  and  at 
Cairo  about  twenty -five  feet.  The  average  rate  of  addition 
to  the  soil  is  about  four  and  a  half  inches  in  a  century. 
About  100  miles  from  the  sea  the  Nile  divides  into  seve- 
ral channels,  and  its  narrow  valley  expands  into  the  vast 
level  and  alluvial  plain  of  the  Delta.  According  to 
Herodotus,  the  Nile  had  seven  mouths  in  ancient  times, 
but  at  present  there  are  only  two  largo  navigable  chan- 
nels— namely,  the  Damietta  and  the  Rosetta  mouths.  This 
country  is  divided  into  three  primary  divisions — the  Said 
or  Upper  Egypt,  the  Vostani  or  Middle  Egypt,  and  the 
Delta  or  Lower  Egypt.  The  term  Delta,  however,  is  some- 
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times  restricted  to  the  triangular  tract  enclosed    between 

(In-  two  ui:tin  channels  of  tho  Nile. 

Th<-  groat  l.ibyan  desert  lying  \V.  of  the  Nile  is  diversi- 
fied by  several  fertile ',./«.».  Tin'  < i roat  Oasis,  silufttcd  near 
tin-  \V.  border  of  I'pper  Egypt,  is  nearly  100  miles  long. 
Tho  n  i  ii  MO<  1  •'""•  inittrn)  is  about 

W .  of  Cairo,  lien-  ua-  tin-  siti-  uf  the  famous  tempi'1  "f 
Jupiter  Alnnii'ti.  Tin-  .late  palm,  grapevine,  and  tig  tree 
flourish  in  IN  it  all  the  dmnoiM  «!'  Egypt  in 

tituto  ..I1  forMti  Mini  deficient  iii  tiniii.T.     lint  forMti  ha\c 

been  planted  by  tin-  khedive  in  til"  Helta,  and  it  is  us-eitcd 
th;tt  the  ;niiiii:il  niinf'iill  has  already  been  greatly  increased 
therel'V.  It  appears  that  all  tin-  ancient  temples  were  built 
to  shed  rain.  Tim  climate  is  remarkably  ilry,  s.Tene.  and 
e.|iiaMe.  K:iin  >eldom  falls  in  I'pp'M  Eur\pt.  In  rli-'  I'rlta 
the  mean  temperat  lire  "I1  winter  i-  aliuiit  ,i  1  '  Fahrenheit,  aid 
that  of  summer  82°.  A  hot  and  peniieious  south  wind 
khamsccii  or  simoom  prevails  for  nearly  two  in<inths  in 
spring.  During  eight  month*  in  tho  year  the  north  wind 
blows,  ami  l'a\ors  those  who  wish  to  sail  up  tho  river.  The 
Nile,  replenished  by  the  annual  rains  which  fall  on  the 
highlands  of  Abyssinia,  begins  to  overflow  in  July,  and 
continues  to  rise  until  September.  The  inundation  reaches 
its  maximum  near  tho  autumnal  equinox.  The  water,  in 
which  fertilizing  mud  and  slime  arc  suspended,  is  di-strib- 
ulod  over  tho  valley  by  numerous  canals,  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigating  the  land  in  summer.  In  October  tho  country  re- 
scmlilcs  a  sea.  in  vvhii'h  the  towns  and  villages  sjpp 
island*.  After  the  inundation  has  subsided,  grain  and  seeds 
are  sown,  and  tho  earth  is  rapidly  covered  with  verdure,  so 
that  nature  here  displays  the  brightest  green  in  the  winter 
months  of  December  and  January.  The  chief  productions 
arc  wheat,  barley,  maize,  cotton,  tobacco,  sugar,  beans,  mil- 
let, durrah  (Xoryhmn  vtilytirc),  indigo,  hemp,  flax,  onions, 
clover,  oranges,  figs,  and  grapes.  Two  crops  are  raised  in 
a  year  on  the  same  piece  of  land.  The  wheat  harvest 
comes  in  April,  or  earlier  in  some  parts  of  Egypt.  The  soil 
in  the  Dolta  is  said  to  be  fifteen  feet  deep. 

.l//ii.'i-.i/»,  Animal.*,  <lc. — Limestone,  sandstone,  and  red 
granite  or  syenite  are  abundant  here.  The  last  is  found  in 
tho  southern  part,  at  Asswan,  the  ancient  fyene,  from  tho 
cliffs  of  which  were  obtained  the  material  for  the  obelisks 
and  other  colossal  monolithic  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt. 
Between  Asswan  and  Esnoh  is  an  extensive  sandstone  for- 
mation, which  supplied  material  for  the  great  temples  at 
Thebes  and  other  ancient  cities.  Tho  Pyramids  are  built 
of  limestone  quarried  in  their  vicinity.  In  tho  Jebel  Mo- 
kattem.  between  tho  Nile  and  Suez,  is  a  tract  covered  with 
tho  siiii-ilieil  trunks  of  trees.  A  similar  phenomenon  of  a 
petrified  forest  occurs  also  in  the  desert  of  the  natron  lakes 
near  I  ho  western  border  of  the  Delta.  Tho  soil  of  Lower 
Egypt  is  an  alluvium  deposited  by  successive  inundations, 
and  consists  of  a  dark-brown  mould  or  argillaceous  loam 
mixed  with  sand.  This  delta  has  increased  enormously 
within  the  historic  period.  Among  the  minerals  of  Egypt 
are  alabaster,  porphyry,  and  emuralds.  Tho  principal  wild 
animals  are  the  wolf,  hyuma,  jaokal,  antelope,  crocodile, 
and  jerboa.  Tho  hippopotamus  was  formerly  found  here. 
Tho  domestic  animals  of  Egypt  are  camels,  horses,  horned 
cattle,  asses,  sheep,  etc.  Among  the  birds  are  tho  vulture 
and  the  ibis,  the  latter  reputed  sacred  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. The  flora  of  Egypt  abounds  in  dicotyledonous  plants 
armed  with  thorns  aa  1  hearing  pale-green  leaves,  as  tho 
acacia.  The  principal  trees  are  the  date-palm  (which  is 
commonly  cultivated),  tho  doum-palm,  tho  sycamore,  the 
cypress,  and  the  tamarisk.  Among  tho  indigenous  plants 
are  the  papyrus,  the,  lotus,  a  species  of  water-lily,  and  the 
Acacia  t-era  (or  HtYole'cu),  from  which  gum-arabic  is  ob- 
tained. 

Tho  Turks  have  been  the  ruling  class  in  Egypt  since  they 
conquered  the  country,  and  they  still  occupy  most  of  the 
high  places  in  tho  civil  administration  us  well  as  in  the 
army.  Tho  ruling  dynasty  is  descended  from  them,  but  of 
lato  has  begun  to  favor  the  Anihio  clement  of  the  popula- 
tion in  preference  to  the  Turkish.  The  Bedouins,  whose 
number  is  officially  estimated  at  about  400,000,  are  the  un- 
mixed descendants  of  the  Arabs;  while  the  Arabs  of  the 
towns  ami  the  Fellahs,  the  peasants  and  laborers,  are  be- 
lieved to  descend  from  a  mixture  of  the  ancient  Arabs  und 
tho  ancient  Egyptians.  The  COPTS  (which  see)  are  the  un- 
mixed descendants  of  tho  ancient  Egyptians.  Xominallv, 
K-n  |>t  is  still  a  pashalie  of  Turkey,  but  in  1841  a  hatti- 
sherif  made  the  rule  over  it  hereditary  in  the  family  of 
Mehemet  Alee,  the  oldest  living  male  member  of  the  family 
being  entitled  to  succession  in  accordance  with  the  law 
which  also  predominates  at  Constantinople.  In  1MS6  the 
suit, in.  at  the  request  of  Ismaeel  Pasha,  chunked  tho  law 
of  succession  80  as  to  make  the  pashalie  hereditary  in  the 
direct  male  line  of  the  ruling  prince.  At  the  head  of  the 
administration  arc  a  council  of  state,  established  in  1  •>.'>:!, 
and  consisting  in  1872  of  the  eldest  son  of  tho  khedive  as 


president,  of  a  fon-in  law  of  the  khedive,  and  fire  of  tho 
most  prominent  statesmen  ;  and  of  a  state  ministry,  which 

in  1>7_  wa*  ilivi'lr'l  into  *e\cn  departments — nunely,  jus- 
tice and  grace,  foreign  jitlairs.  finance*,  interior,  putdi' 
struction  and  public  work.-,  uitr,  and  navy.     An  inseniUy 
of  dcp  '   III''  lir-t  tmi"   c'.moked  by  the  klu-diie 

on    Nov.  1!7,    I  Mill,  ami    has   sn met    unnualU.      It    is   to 

I   the  administration   of  tl uiiitry  and  to  fix   the 

budget.     For  administrative  ; 

\ided  into  toiiitecn  province;-,  at  the  lieud  of  each  of  which 
is  a  governor  called  i Irer.  The  cities  nf  Cairo.  Alex- 
andria. Sue/.,  I'nrt  Sliced,  llatnietta,  lioM-ttn.  an  i 

do  not  belong  to  any  of  the  provinces,  but  have  their 

e'ml  governor-.      The  prm  II are  subdivide. 1  bit 

ami  tin-'    mi"  onions.     Special  governors  hove  alio  been 

appoinled   at    Ma--"«ah    :i  n  I    Sm-akin,   who    are   ilc|iei|iient 

u]"in  tlic  governor-genera)  of  tin-  Sno'tan,  who  resides  at 
Khartoom.     A  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Mo 
hammc'laiis  (,f  theSunnite   sect.     The  supreme  authority 
for  all  matters  of  religious  law  is  the  council  of  ulemas  at 
Cairo,  consisting  of  the  heads  of  each  of  the  four  orthodox 

i    tin-  Snnnitcs,  of  the  head  of  the  c 

of  the  chief  kadi  of  Cairo,  and  the  nakees  or  chiefs  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Prophet.  Among  the  Mohammedan  high 
schools,  the  one  which  is  connected  with  tho  Mosque  ul  Az- 
har  at  Cairo,  often  called  the  University  of  Cairo,  is  the 
most  celebrated.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  chief  seats  of 
Arabic  learning,  and  had  sometimes  as  many  as  20,000  sin 
dents  :  and  even  at  present  it  attracts  students  from  all  parts 
of  the  Mohammedan  world.  A  great  progress  in  the  cause 
of  education  was  made  by  the  establishment  in  I SG8  of 
government  schools  in  the  large  towns  of  the  countries. 
These  schools  numbered  in  1870  about  4000  pupils,  and 
embrace  both  primary  and  secondary  instruction.  In  the 
latter  department  a  number  of  special  schools,  as  a  poly- 
technic school,  a  lair  school,  a  philological  school,  an  art 
school,  a  medical  school,  a  naval  academy,  are  included, 
and  more  recently  Prof.  Brugsch  of  tho  University  of  (liit- 
tingen  has  received  and  accepted  a  call  from  the  Egyptian 
government  to  organize  an  academy  of  Egyptian  archae- 
ology. The  periodical  press  is  still  in  its  infancy.  In  1870 
there  was  only  one  weekly  newspaper  published  in  the  Ara- 
bic language ;  all  the  other  papers  appeared  in  the  French, 
Italian,  or  Greek  language. 

The  population  of  Egypt  Proper  was  in  Mar.,  1871,  offici- 
ally estimated  at  5,203,405 ;  inclusive  of  the  Soodan,  it  was 
believed  to  amount  to  8,000,000.  The  number  of  foreign 
residents  was  90,000,  embracing  34,000  Greeks,  24,000 
Italians,  17,000  Frenchmen.  COOO  Austrians,  6000  English- 
men, and  1100  Germans.  The  two  largest  cities  arc  Cairo, 
the  capital,  and  Alexandria.  The  revenue  in  tho  budget 
for  the  year  Sept.,  1871,  to  Sept.,  1872,  was  estimated  at 
1,458,729  purses  (1  purse  =  $20);  the  expenditures,  at 
1,283,830  purses  ;  the  surplus,  at  174,900  purses.  The  pub- 
lic debt  in  Jan.,  1872,  amounted  to  £40,550,000.  The  value 
of  the  imports  of  Alexandria  in  1871  was  560,900,000  pias- 
tres, that  of  exports,  999,500,000;  in  the  same  year,  2921 
vessels  entered  the  port  nf  that  city,  and  2787  were  cleared. 
The  army,  which  is  recruited  by  conscription,  numbers 
about  14,000  men,  and  the  navy  consists  of  twelve  steamers. 
A  ship-canal  connecting  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Red 
Sea  has  been  cut  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suei  under  the 
direction  of  M.  de  Lesscps.  It  was  opened  on  the  17th  of 
Nov.,  1869;  it  is  about  100  miles  long,  25  feet  deep,  and  71 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom.  The  receipts  during  the  year 
1871  were  13,276,674  francs;  the  expenditures,  15,918,579 
francs.  In  1871  the  canal  was  traversed  by  765  vessels,  of 
761,467  tons;  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1872,  by  827 
vessels,  of  880,096  tons.  In  Jan.,  1872,  Egypt  had  711  Eng- 
lish miles  of  railroad  in  operation;  the  aggregate  length  of 
telegraph  lines  was  3904  miles,  and  of  telegraph  wires,  8292 

miles. 

Axrii-nl  ffiitory  nml  Mannmcnti. — "  Egypt,"  says  Bunsen, 
"  is  the  monumental  land  of  the  earth,  as  the  Egyptians  are 
the  monumental  people  of  history."     The  same  writer  calls 
the   Egyptians  "the  chronometers  of  universal  histon." 
The  sacred   history  of  the   Hebrews  informs  us  that  the 
Kgvptians  were  descendants  of  Ham.      The  other  chief 
authorities  in  relation  to  tho  antiquities  and  chronology 
of  Egypt  arc    Bunsen,  Champollion,   Lepsius.  Wilkinson, 
Shar'pi1,  and  1'oole.  who  differ  widely  in  their  computations. 
The  first  mortal  who  is  recorded  to  have  reigned  over  all 
Egypt  was  Mi  ins.  the  founder  of  the  first  of  thirty  dynas- 
Ilis  epoch  is  fixed  by  liunscn  at  3643,  by  Lepfius  at 
ml  by  Poole  at  2717  B.  C.    Before  Mcnes,  Egypt  was 
perhaps  divided  into  two  or  more  independent  kingdoms. 
-  is  said  to  have  founded  Memphis,  but  no  contempo- 
rary monuments  of  his  reign  exist.     The  great  pyramid  of 
n  built  by  a  king  of  the  fourth 

dynasty,  and  is  among  the  oldest  Egyptian  monuments  that 
are  extant.  According  to  a  somewhat  doubtful  tradition, 
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Cheops,  who  reigned  nearly  500  years  after  Menes,  oppressed 
his  subjects  with  forced  labor  in  the  construction  of  this 


Sphinx  and  Pyramid. 

pyramid.  Memphis  was  the  capital  of  many  of  the  kings 
who  reigned  before  the  time  of  the  eleventh  dynasty.  Each 
king  appears  to  have  founded  a  pyramid  as  a  memorial  of 
his  reign  or  as  a  monument  for  himself.  Among  the  oldest 
cities  of  Egypt  was  Thebes  (Bios' pnlin,  called  No  or  No- 
Ainimm  in  the  Bible),  the  temples  and  palaces  of  which  are 
at  tliis  day  the  most  magnificent  ruins  on  the  globe.  Before 
the  foundation  of  Carthage  and  Rome,  Egypt  was  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  civilization  of  the  world.  Among  the 
famous  kings  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  was  the  warlike  Osir- 
tesen  I.,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Sesostris  of  the 
Greeks.  An  obelisk  which  he  erected  at  Heliopolis  is  still 
standing.  Amenemha,  a  king  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  ex- 
cavated Lake  Moaris,  and  constructed  the  famous  Laby- 
rinth, which  Bunsen  describes  as  "  the  most  gorgeous  edifice 
on  the  globe."  It  contained  twelve  palaces  and  3000  sa- 
loons. (See  LABYRINTH.)  After  the  fourteenth  dynasty  the 
Hyk.sos  or  "shepherd  kings,"  who  were  of  foreign  origin, 
ruled  over  Lower  Egypt  for  several  centuries.  According 
to  some  writers,  tho  Hyksos  invaded  Egypt  about  2200  B.  C. 
With  tho  eighteenth  dynasty,  about  1525  B.  C.,  commences 
tho  most  brilliant  period  of  Egyptian  history  and  tho  great- 
ness of  Thebes.  Among  tho  most  famous  of  tho  Theban 
kings  were  Amcnoph  I.,  Thothmca  I.,  Thothmes  III.,  Am- 
cnoph  II.  and  III.,  and  Horns,  of  tho  eighteenth  dynasty, 
and  Sethos  and  Ramescs  II.  of  tho  nineteenth.  Thcso 
kings  buildcd  the  grand  temples  and  palaces  of  Karnak 
and  Luxor.  Their  conquests  and  victories  over  the  Assyr- 
ians, Ethiopians,  and  other  nations  are  recorded  on  obelisks, 
temples,  and  tombs  with  elaborate  art  and  very  copious  de- 
tails. "  Tho  most  splendid  period  of  the  empire  of  Thebes," 
says  Heeren,  "must  have  occurred  between  1800  B.  C.  and 
1300  B.  C."  Probably  no  ancient  nation  has  worked  with 
such  assiduity  and  ingenuity  to  perpetuate  the  record  of 
its  life  and  actions,  and  to  eternize  the  memory  of  its  ideas 
and  institutions.  In  consequence  of  the  peculiarly  dry  and 
equable  climate  and  the  solidity  of  Egyptian  architecture, 
tho  monuments  of  this  country  have  surpassed  all  others  in 
durability.  The  permanence  of  the  institutions  of  Egypt 
was  doubtless  promoted  by  the  sight  of  public  monuments 
which  had  defied  tho  corroding  power  of  time.  "  No  people, 
ancient  or  modern,"  says  Champollion,  "has  conceived  tho 
art  of  architecture  on  a  scale  so  sublime,  broad,  and  grand- 
ioxe  as  tho  ancient  Egyptians."  "In  ancient  art/'  says  the 
"  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  "the  Egyptian  has  the  high- 
est place  with  respect  to  intention,  ond  equals  that  of  Greece 
and  Assyria  in  the  excellence  with  which  that  intention  has 
been  carried  out."  According  to  Bunsen,  the  "  Egyptians 
left  imperishable  monuments  of  deep  ethical  thought,  of 
high  artistic  instincts,  and  of  noble  institutions." 

A  king  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  called  Shishak  in 
the  Bible,  captured  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Ilehoboam, 
about  972  B.  C.  The  Hebrew  writers  employ  the  name  of 
Pharaoh  as  a  general  title  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  Among 
the  notable  kings  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty  was  Psammet- 
iohus,  who  began  to  reign  about  670  B.  C.,  and  favored  the 
immigration  of  the  Greeks  into  Egypt.  A  revival  of  art 
occurred  in  his  long  reign,  which  was  an  important  epoch. 
His  son  and  successor,  Nccho,  defeated  Josiah,  king  of 
Judah,  at  Megiddo.  Egypt  was  conquered  about  525  B.  C. 
by  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  but  regained  its  independence 
under  Amyrtsous,  a  king  of  the  twenty-eighth  dynasty.  In 
the  year  350  B.  C.,  Egypt  was  again  conquered,  by  the  army 
of  Darius  Oehus,  king  of  Persia,  and  Nectanebus  II.,  tho 
last  king  of  the  thirty  dynasties,  ceased  to  reign.  Tho 
succession  of  Egyptian  monarehs,  embracing  a  period  of 
3553  years,  is  unexampled  in  history.  In  332  B.  C.,  Alex- 
ander tho  Great  invaded  Egypt,  which  became  an  easy 
conquest,  as  the  natives  refused  to  fight  for  their  Persian 
masters.  He  founded  Alexandria,  and  partially  Hellcnized 
the  country,  but  tho  Egyptians  continued  to  be  governed 
by  their  own  laws.  The  regulations  which  he  made  for  tho 


government  of  Egypt  were  equally  wise  and  popular.  The 
privileges  of  the  priests  were  secured  to  them,  but  the 
Greeks  became  the  dominant  class.  Egypt  continued  to 
be  a  prosperous  and  powerful  kingdom  under  several  Gre- 
cian or  Macedonian  kings  named  Ptolemy.  Under  the  rule 
of  the  Ptolemies,  and  of  the  Romans,  who  became  masters 
of  Egypt  about  30  B.  C.,  Alexandria  was  a  famous  centre 
of  learning  and  philosophy,  as  well  as  a  great  commercial 
emporium.  According  to  some  Egyptologists,  the  first 
seventeen  dynasties  were  not  consecutive,  but  some  of  them 
were  contemporaneous,  and  two  kings  reigned  at  the  same 
time  over  different  portions  of  the  country.  (Some  notice 
of  tho  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt  may  he  found  under 
tho  heads  of  THEBES,  EDFOO,  KAUNAK,  PYRAMID,  aud  OBE- 
LISK.) 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  this  nation  was  the  hiero- 
glyphic mode  of  writing,  and  the  practice  of  covering  their 
obelisks  and  the  outer  and  inner  walls  of  temples  and 
palaces  with  sculptured  bas-reliefs  and  hieroglyphic  sym- 
bols, which  not  only  recorded  historical  events,  but  also 
represented  in  copious  detail  their  social  customs  and  pri- 
vate life.  They  lavished  labor  and  expense  on  temples  and 
tombs,  while  their  private  houses  were  plain  and  inexpen- 
sive. Tho  priests  were  the  ruling  class,  and  were  distin- 
guished by  their  superior  science,  which  they  kept  secret. 
The  government  was  a  limited  hereditary  monarchy.  The 
priests  were  in  ordinary  times  the  real  governing  body. 
They  were  the  sole  depositaries  of  learning  and  science. 
The  chief  priests  were  the  judges  of  the  land,  the  council- 
lors of  the  sovereign,  tho  legislators,  and  the  guardians  of 
the  great  mysteries.  Tho  king  himself  was  anciently  a 
priest.  Nowhere  in  the  ancient  world  was  the  number  of 
temples  so  great  as  in  Egypt  j  nowhere  was  ordinary  life  so 
intimately  blended  with  religion.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
were  people  of  a  devout,  serious,  and  contemplative  dispo- 
sition. They  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
apparently  also  in  tho  resurrection  of  the  body,  but  they 
worshipped  beasts,  reptiles,  aud  even  vegetables,  probably 
as  symbols.  They  were  bravo  in  war,  and  less  cruel  than 
the  Assyrians.  They  excelled  in  magic  arts,  and  had  made 
much  progress  in  various  sciences  before  the  time  of  Moses, 
who  was  "learned  in  all  tho  wisdom  of  tho  Egyptians." 
They  calculated  solar  and  lunar  eclipses,  and  carried  as- 
tronomy to  the  highest  point  it  could  attain  without  tho 
aid  of  modern  instruments.  They  appear  to  have  been 
well  versed  in  geometry,  arithmetic,  mechanics,  and  hy- 
draulics, and  must  have  had  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
chemistry.  Herodotus  and  Cicero  concur  in  the  opinion 
that  they  were  the  most  learned  and  accurate  of  all  nations 
in  relation  to  their  native  annals.  More  than  1000  years 
before  Phidias  was  born  they  had  attained  great  proficiency 
in  sculpture.  Champollion,  in  a  letter  dated  at  Thebes, 
says:  "I  write  these  lines  almost  in  the  presence  of  bas- 
reliefs  which  tho  Egyptians  executed  with  the  most  elegant 
delicacy  of  workmanship  1700  years  before  the  Christian 
era."  In  their  temples  and  palaces  we  see  massive  grandeur 
of  form,  noble  taste  in  design,  exquisite  finish  in  decoration, 
and  a  pervading  expression  of  repose  which  is  one  of  the 
highest  results  of  art.  Among  the  arts  in  which  they  ac- 
quired skill  was  music,  and  it  appears  that  they  played  on 
the  harp,  lyre,  and  sistrum  during  the  twelfth  dynasty  or 
earlier.  The  Greeks  attributed  to  them  the  invention  of 
the  lyre  and  flute.  They  also  fabricated  glass  bottles  and 
beads,  some  of  which  are  marked  with  symbols  indicating 
a  date  of  1500  B.  C.  Women  enjoyed  nearly  equal  rights, 
and  were  so  well  treated  that  their  condition  was  more 
favorable  in  Egypt  than  in  other  ancient  nations.  Several 
women,  among  whom  was  Nitocris,  a  queen  of  the  sixth 
dynasty,  inherited  tho  throne  and  exercised  royal  power. 
The  soldiers,  who  were  all  landholders,  constituted  the 
highest  class  except  the  hereditary  priesthood.  According 
to  Strabo,  there  were  only  three  castes — priests,  soldiers, 
and  husbandmen  (farmers).  The  stamp  of  caste  was  not 
indelible.  Tho  land  was  divided  into  three  unequal  por- 
tions, of  which  one  belonged  nominally  to  the  king,  and 
was  held  by  tenants,  who  paid  a  low  rent  or  one-fifth  of 
tho  crop  ;  another  portion  was  possessed  by  tho  priests,  who 
paid  no  rent  or  tax;  the  third  part  was  held  by  the  mili- 
tary class  or  order,  who  amounted  to  410,000  men,  and  had 
six  acres  each,  for  which  they  paid  no  rent,  but  they  were 
bound  to  serve  in  tho  army  in  time  of  war.  They  used 
many  war-chariots,  which  appear  to  have  been  introduced 
about  the  time  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce,  for  which 
their  position  was  very  advantageous.  The  navigation  of 
the  Nile  (the  longest  inland  navigation  known  to  the  an- 
cients) and  the  Red  Sea  enabled  them  to  command  the  trade 
of  several  foreign  countries.  The  rich  products  of  India 
and  Arabia  have  in  almost  all  ages  passed  through  Egypt 
on  their  way  to  Europe.  Necho,  the  Nekao  II.  of  Man- 
etho,  and  the  Pharaoh-Necho  of  Scripture  (011-595  B.C.), 
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of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
of  their  king*  who  had  a  navy  of  war-vessels.  Hit  navy 
was  built  by  Phoenicians  in  th<  lic«l  Btjfti  and  having  sailed 
aniind  Africa,  entered  through  the.  Strait  of  Gibraltar  into 
the  Mediterranean.  This  statement  is  doubted  by  some 


writers.     Diodorui  states  that  the  population  amounted  to 
7,000, UUO  in  the  I'haraonie  era. 

The  style  of  architecture  and  decorative  art  which 
vailed  in  ancient  Kgypt  was  one  of  the  characteristic  and 
almost  unchangeable  peculiarities  of  the  race.    For  example, 


Temple  of  Deudurah. 


the  celebrated  temple  of  Dendorah  has  been  assigned  to  a 
date  of  the  most  extreme  antiquity,  though  it  is  now  gen- 
erally referred  to  the  early  Roman  period.  The  ceiling  of 
this  temple  is  adorned  with  figures  arranged  in  the  style  of 
a  zodiac,  and  well  known  as  "  the  Zodiac  of  Dendcrah  :" 
but  some  recent  writers  deny  that  it  has  any  astronomical 
significance.  The  temple  itself  is  believed  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  the  servicoof  the  goddess  Athor,  the  Egyptian 
Venus. 

Minimi  ///xfory. — When  the  Roman  empire  was  divided, 
on  the  death  of  Theodosius  in  H'Ja  A.  D.,  Egypt  became  a 
part  of  the  dominions  of  Arcadius,  emperor  of  the  East. 
For  several  centuries  after  the  time  of  Constantino  the 
Great  (306-337  A.  [>.).  Kgypt  was  greatly  disturbed  by 
religious  controversies  and  violent  tumults  between  the 
different  sects  or  parties  of  Christians,  who  were  very 
numerous  there.  The  Arians  and  orthodox  shed  torrents 
of  blood  in  Egypt.  In  64(1  A.  I),  the  Arabs,  led  by  Amroo, 
a  general  of  the  caliph  Omar,  invaded  Egypt.  The  op- 
pressed Egyptians,  being  disaffected  to  the,  emperor  lle- 
raelius,  and  having  no  strong  motive  to  fight,  offered  little 
resistance,  and  the  conquest  of  the  country  was  easily 
effected  in  December,  640.  Amroo  wrote  to  dinar  that  "ho 
had  taken  a  city  [Alexandria]  which  beggared  all  descrip- 
tion, in  whieh  ho  found  4000  palaces,  400  theatres,"  etc. 
tireek  civilization  and  literature,  which  bad  flourished  in 
this  country  for  i)00  years,  then  came  to  an  end,  and  Egypt 
became  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  caliphs  who  reigned 
at  Damascus  and  afterwards  at  Bagdad.  About  970  A.  D., 
Egypt  was  conquered  by  the  Fatimite  dynasty,  under  which 
Cairo  was  founded  and  became  the  capital.  Saladin,  the 
famous  adversary  of  the  crusaders,  obtained  the  sovereign 
power  as  sultan  of  Egypt  about  1170.  lie  died  in  ll'j:i, 
caving  several  sons,  among  whom  his  extensive  empire  was 
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divided.  Louis  IX.  of  France  conducted  a  crusade  against 
Egypt  in  1248,  but  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Saracens.  In  1250  the  government  was  revolutionized  by 
the  Mamelukes  (slaves  of  Turkish  or  Caucasian  origin), 
who  deposed  the  sultan  and  usurped  the  chief  power.  Thia 
country  was  conquered  in  1517  by  the  Ottoman  sultan,  Selim 
I.,  who  reduced  it  to  a  Turkish  province.  The  turbulent 
Mamelukes  afterwards  filled  the  country  with  disorder  for 
more  than  two  centuries,  and  it  was  under  their  domina- 
tion when  it  was  invaded  by  the  French  in  1798.  A  French 
army  of  about  35,000  men,  commanded  by  Bonaparte,  waa 
conveyed  to  Egypt  by  a  fleet,  and  arrived  at  Alexandria  in 
July,  17U8.  This  expedition  was  accompanied  by  a  large 
number  of  savants  and  artists,  among  whom  were  lier- 
thollet,  Monge,  and  Denon.  Bonaparte  defeated  the  Mam- 
elukes at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  July  23d,  and  took 
Cairo  on  the  24tb.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  was  soon  com- 
pleted. The  French  savants  and  artists  explored  the  to- 
pography, natural  history,  and  antiquities  of  Egypt,  and 
obtained  materials  for  a  great  descriptive  work,  which  was 
published, by  the  government  under  the  title  of  "  Descrip- 
tion de  1'Kgypte.  etc.,"  with  more  than  900  engravings  (25 
vols.,  1826).  In  Aug.,  1799,  Bonaparte  returned  to  France, 
leaving  his  army,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Kleber,  to 
contend  against  the  combined  forces  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Turkish  sultan.  After  several  battles  at  lleliopolis, 
Aboukeer,  etc.,  the  French  were  expelled  from  Egypt  in  1S01. 
Mchemet  Ali  was  appointed  pasha  of  Cairo  in  I1*"!,  and 
massacred  a  large  number  of  the  Mamelukes  in  1811.  lie 
founded  colleges  and  schools,  promoted  commerce  and  man- 
ufactures, and  introduced  Kurupcan  civilization.  As  viceroy 
of  Egypt  ho  was  nominally  a  vassal  of  the  Turkish  sultan, 
but  his  power  was  nearly  absolute.  In  ls:iu  ho  invaded 
and  conquered  Syria.  lie  afterwards  revolted  against  the 
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sultan,  whose  army  he  defeated  at  Nizecb  in  Syria  in  June, 
1839,  soon  after  which  the  great  powers  of  Europe  inter- 
vened to  check  his  victorious  progress.  Peace  was  restored 
in  1841  by  a  treaty  which  made  the  viceroyalty  hereditary 
in  the  family  of  Mehemet  Ali.  When  Mehemet  AH  be- 


came imbecile  (he  died  Aug.  2,  1849)  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment in  July,  1848,  appointed  his  adopted  son  Ibrahim, 
nnd  after  Ibrahim's  death  (Nov.  10,  1848)  a  grandson  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  Abbas  Pasha,  regent  of  Kgypt,  who  showed 
himself  a  fanatical  Mohammedan,  and  repealed  many  of 


Zodiac  of  Dendcrah. 


the  reforms  which  had  been  introduced  by  his  predecessors. 
His  successor  was  Said  Pasha,  a  younger  son  of  Mehemet 
All,  who  reigned  from  1854  to  Jan.,  1863,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Isiuaeel  Pasha,  a  son  of  Ibrahim,  who  in  1867 
received  from  the  Turkish  government  the  title  of  khedive. 
(See  BUNSEN,  "Aegyptens  Stelle  in  der  Weltgeschichte,"  5 
vols.  8vo,  1845-57,  and  English  translation  of  the  same; 
LECSIUS,  "Denkmaler  aus  Aegypten  und  Aethiopicn,"  12 
vols.  folio,  1849-59;  WILKINSON,  "Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,"  6  vols.  8vo,  1840^7  ;  SHARPS, 
"History  of  Egypt,"  2  vols.,  1838;  5th  ed.  1870;  LANE, 
"Modern  Egyptians,"  2  vols.  8vo,  1842;  MARIETTE-BEY, 
"Apercu  de  1'Histoiro  d'Egypte,"  2d  ed.  1870;  STEPHAN, 
"Das  heutigc  Aegypten,"  1872;  REGNY,  "Statistique  de 
1'Egypto  d'apres  des  documents  officiels,"  published  annu- 
ally since  187U.)  REVISED  BY  A.  J.  SCHEM. 

E'gypt,  a  township  of  Ashley  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  513. 

Egypt,  a  township  of  Yancey  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  781. 

Egyptian  Architecture  is  characterized  by  an  almost 
monotonous  simplicity,  and  a  wonderful  solidity  and  heavi- 
ness of  structure.  It  has  been  assumed,  perhaps  too  hastily, 
that  the  sloping  walls  and  ponderous,  almost  imperishable, 
structure  of  the  Egyptian  temples  was  an  imitation  of  the 
caverns  or  of  the  excavations  in  which  its  inhabitants  are 
assumed  to  have  dwelt  in  primitive  times  ;  and  facts  are  not 
wanting  which  would  appear  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  the 
prc-historic  Egyptians  were  troglodytes  or  cave-dwellers. 

The  pyramid,  though  not  peculiar  to  Egyptian  architec- 
ture, seems  to  have  lent  its  solidity  to  all  the  important 


buildings,  the  walls  of  which  generally  incline  inward,  and 
are  never  more  than  one  story  high.  The  use  of  columns, 
often  monolithic,  far  exceeded  the  requirements  of  safety 
or  strength,  the  shafts  being  very  large  and  short,  and  set 
very  near  each  other.  The  form  of  many  is  suggestive  of 
that  of  the  date-palm  with  its  crown  of  leaves.  They  are 
sometimes  polygonal.  Burnt  or  sun-dried  brick,  granite, 
limestone,  marble,  syenite,  and  a  great  variety  of  materials 
were  employed.  The  roof  of  important  buildings  was  of 
great  masses  of  stone,  requiring  the  use  of  numerous  in- 
terior columns.  The  roofs,  though  flat,  are  said  to  be 
always  inclined,  so  as  to  shed  rain.  All  buildings,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  were  rectangular. 

The  decorations  were  chiefly  of  a  hieroglyphic  character; 
and  those  which  were  not  hieroglyphic  had  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, it  is  believed,  an  emblematic  purpose.  Many  other 
decorations  were  illustrative  of  the  daily  life  and  industries 
of  the  people.  The  vastness,  darkness,  and  enduring  cha- 
racter of  these  prodigious  structures  were  well  calculated  to 
impress  the  mind  with  feelings  of  the  mystery  and  dignity 
of  the  religious  system  which  so  completely  pervaded  Ihe  so- 
cial life  of  ancient  Egypt.  The  palm-branch,  the  lotus,  the 
vulture's  wings,  the  human  head,  and  various  emblems  from 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  adorn  the  capitals  of  columns. 

Whether  the  Egyptians  invented  the  arch  is  not  known, 
but  it  was  used,  it  is  said,  as  early  as  the  eleventh  dynasty, 
but  at  no  period  was  it  very  freely  employed.  It  is  still  a 
great  mystery  how  the  ancient  Egyptian  builders  cmiM 
have  raised  to  position  the  prodigious  blocks  of  stone  which  . 
they  employed  in  building. 


Ki.VITIAN   VULTUBE— EIDEB. 


fur  Mnlti-M-j  Vulture,  culled  also  Pha- 
i       llrn  '  \:  •...•',  '  ui),  a  small  vulture  of 

Southern    Kuropc,  Northern  Africu,  and   "(  Asia,  having 


Egyptian  Vulture. 


almost  perfectly  white  plumage  with  black  quill-feathers. 
These  birds  are  protected  by  law  and  custom,  and  are  valu- 
able scavengers,  and  consequently  are  half  domesticated. 

Ehniniger  (.IOHN  WBBTTOlf},  an  American  artist,  born 

in  New  York  .Inly  22,  1827.  He  graduated  at  Columbia 
College,  Mini  studied  art  in  Europe,  was  a  pupil  of  Cou- 
ture in  Paris,  and  was  much  in  IHisscldorf  and  the  ^rc:it 
European  capitals.  His  pictures  have  merit,  but  he  is 
best  known  by  his  illustrative  drawings  and  etchings,  sev- 
eral series  of  which  have  been  published  and  gained  a  wide 
popularity. 

ICIirriilirrs,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Yuma  co.,  Ara., 
7  miles  S.  of  La  Paz,  on  the  Colorado. 

Kh'ri'lilicrg  ((.'IIHISTIAN  GOTTFUIKD),  M.  D.,  an  emi- 
nent Herman  naturalist  and  microscopist,  born  at  Delitzsch, 
in  Prussian  Saxony.  April  lil,  17115.  He  studied  medicine 
at  Lcipsic,  nud  graduated  as  M.  I),  in  1818.  Among  his 
favorite  studies  was  botany,  on  which  ho  wrote  several 
treatises  in  his  youth.  In  company  with  Dr.  llcmprich,  he 
visited  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Syria,  and  spent  about  lix  yearn 
(1820-26)  in  the  exploration  of  the  natural  history  of  those 
countries.  Having  returned  to  Berlin,  he  obtained  in  1820 
a  chair  of  medicine  in  the  university  »f  that  city,  lie  pub- 
lished in  ISL's  "goiantiflo  Travels  through  Northern  Africa 
and  Western  Asia,"  anil  ••  Physical  Symbols  of  liirds,  In- 
sects, etc."  (in  Latin).  In  1829,  Huiuboldt  and  Ebrcnbcrg 
performed  together  an  excursion  to  the  Ural  and  Altai 
mountains.  Ehrenberg  afterwards  made  interesting  discov- 
eries with  the  microscope,  and  published  important  works 
entitled  "  The  Infusoria  as  Perfect  Organisms"  (1838)  and 
"Mikro-Geologie"  (1854-56).  He  discovered  that  creta- 
ceous and  other  strata  of  groat  extent  are  composed  of  mi- 
croscopic organisms.  Hit  Imputation  as  an  obscrveris  justly 
great,  while  the  conclusions  he  has  drawn  from  his  obser- 
vations arc  frequently  faulty. 

Ehrenbrcitstcin,  a'ron-brit'stin  (i.e." honor's  broad 
stone"),  a  fortified  town  of  Hhcnish  Prussia,  is  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  Cob- 
lent/,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  It 
stands  at  the  base  of  a  rocky  hill.  On  the  summit  of  this 
hill  stands  the  citadel  of  Ehronhreitstcin,  situated  on  a 
rocky  promontory  which  rises  400  feet  above  the  water,  in- 
accessible on  three  sides,  and  defended  on  the  N.  and  only 
attackable  front  by  a  double  intrenchment.  It  contains 
casemates  for  the  whole,  garrison,  artillery,  and  stores,  and 
forms  the  key  of  the  whole  fortified  position  of  Coblentz. 
It  has  been  a  fortress  from  time  immemorial,  the  first  origin 
of  it  dating  from  the  time  of  Drusus.  when  the  Romans 
erected  various  castles  and  strongholds  on  the  Rhine,  and 
a  stone  bridge  over  that  river  at  lingers,  between  Coblentz 
and  Neuwicd,  where  Caesar  is  also  supposed  to  have  con- 
structed bis  first  tit-Mio-.  it  wsabMiegvd  without  raoMM  in 
1688  by  the  French,  who  took  it  after  a  long  siege  in  17'.''.'. 
The  citadel  was  rebuilt  in  1815  by  the  Prussian  general 


Aster,  the  projector  of  all  the  works  at  Coldentz.  The  pres- 
ent improved  construction  has  been  by  some  military  writ- 
ers regarded  as  impregnable  >  •HUM-,  as  the  old 
•ined  a  siege  of  eleven  months  with  a 
small  garrison;  but  modern  'lev  clopmcnls  of 
artillery-power  furnish  new  elements  \vlm  h  u.-.\ 
have  some  influence  in  forming  a  pie-,  nt  judg- 
iih  ni  MM  this  point.  Tie-  artillery  is  m«>tly  in 
ra-emate-.  of  winch  there  ale  I -I.  and  tic 
lisli  colonel  Huinfrcys  Mate*  that  "with 
ent  artillery  a  battalion  (say  1000  or  1200  in  all) 
could  hold  the  position  "  against  an  attack  in 
force.  Pop.  in  1^71  (without  t]  .2504. 

J.  *t.   It  \  l:\Alth.    f '.  N.     ; 

Dilicnstock,  i'bcn  stock,  a  town  of  Sav.n  v, 
16  miles   S.  S.  K.  of  Zwlcktu,      It   has   mar 
tnres  of  muslin,  lace,  chemical  products,  and  tin- 
ware.    Tin-mine-  ban-  been  opened  in  the  vicin- 
ity.    Pop.  in  1871,  6362. 

Eibcrgcn,a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  >••  1- 
dcrland.      It  h;t-  calico  factories.      Pop.  53- I. 

Kirli'hrri;  '.I i  i  n  -  '.  a  musical  director,  waa 
born  in  tiermam  in  l*_'.p.  and  wa«  • 
the  Conservatory  of  Brussels,  where  he  received 
several  first  prizes  for  excellence.  He  was  after- 
wards musical  director  in  ii< miany  and  Switzer- 
land, and  in  1856  established  a  conservatory  of 
music  at  Boston,  Mass.,  where  for  some  years  he 
has  been  principal  music-teacher  in  the  public 
schools.  lie  was  one  of  the  directors  in  the  Peace 
Jubilee  of  1872  at  Boston,  and  is  the  author  of 
successful  operas,  etc.,  such  as  "The  Doctor  of 
Alcantara,"  "  The  Kose  of  the  Tyrol,"  etc. 

EichhofT(KKKi>F.iiir  Ci  STAVK),  a  philologist, 
born  at  Havre  Aug.  1 7, 1  "'.ID,  was  the  son  of  a  mer- 
chant formerly  of  Hamburg.    He  devoted  himself  at  Paris  to 
Oriental  languages,  and  established  his  reputation  by  bis 
"ParallelcdcsLangucs"  (1836).    Helms  written  on  the  In 
die  origin  of  the  Slavic  tongues,  the  mythology  of  the  Edda, 
the  roots  of  the  German  language,  the  poetry  of  the  1 1  i  r 
and  a  "  Urammaire  Generate  Indo-Europcenne"  (1867). 

Eich'horn  (JonAX*  OOTTFIUKH),  an  eminent  German 
sebolar  and  biblical  critic,  was  born  at  Diirenzimmcrn  Oct. 
16,  1752.  He  was  educated  at  Uottingcn,  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  languages  at  Jena  in  1775.  Inl788heob- 
tained  the  chair  of  Oriental  and  biblical  literature  at  Hot- 
tingen,  which  he  filled  nearly  thirty-eight  years.  He  edited 
the  "General  Repository  of  Biblical  Literature"  (10  vols., 
1787-1801),  and  wrote  numerous  works,  which  display 
an  almost  unequalled  knowledge  of  Oriental  and  biblical 
antiquities.  As  a  biblical  critic  he  belongs  to  the  ration- 
alistic school.  Among  his  principal  works  are  an  "In- 
troduction to  the  Old  Testament "  (3  vols.,  1783),  an 
"Introduction  to  the  New  Testament"  (2  vols.,  1804-10), 
"Primitive  History"  ("  rrgeschiehte,"  :(  vols.,  1790-93), 
a  -  Universal  History"  (5  vols.,  1799),  nod  a  "  History  of 
Literature  from  its  Origin  to  the  Most  Recent  Times" 
(6  vols.,  1806-12).  Died  June  25,  1827. 

Eichhorn  (KAHL  FniEmuai),  a  jurist  and  historian,  a 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Jena  Nov.  20,  1781.  He 
was  professor  of  (ierman  law  at  (iiittingen  from  1817  to 
1828.  He  published,  besides  other  works,  a  "(Ierman  Po- 
litical and  Legal  History"  (4  vols.,  1808-23;  5th  ed.  1843- 
45).  Died  in  July.  !-.•  I. 

Fichstildt,  iK'stet,  or  Aichstfidt  [Let.  Aurrn'tum  or 
Drynp'olit},  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  river  Altmuhl,  about 
42  'miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Ratisbon.  It  has  a  Gothic  cathedral 
founded  in  1259,  a  ducal  palace  once  belonging  to  Eugene  do 
Bcauharnais,  a  public  library,  a  museum,  and  the  castle  of 
St.  Wilibald,  now  used  as  a  barrack  ;  also  manufactures  of 
hardware,  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  stoneware,  etc.  A 
bishopric  was  founded  hero  about  745  A.  I).  Eichstiidt  was 
given  to  Prince  Eugene  do  Bcauharnais  in  1817.  Pop.  in 
1871,  7011. 

Eich'wald  (EDWARD),  an  eminent  Russian  naturalist 
of  German   extraction,  was  born   at  Milan  in  1795.      He 
vi-itcd  the  fa-pian  Sea  and  Persia,  and  became  pn  1 
of  mineralogy  and  zoology  at  St.  lvt,-r-lnirg  in  l>:;s.  after 
which  he  made  scientific  excursions  to  several  parts  of  Rus- 
sia and  Italy.     Among  his  works  are  "  Travels  to  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  and  the  Caucasus"  (1834),  "Fauna  Caspi" 
casia"   (1S41),  "The   Primitive  World   in  Russia"  ('•  I'ie 
Urwclt  Russlands,"  4  vols.,  1840-17).  and  "The  Paleon- 
tology of  Russia"  (1851). 

Eider,  i'der  [l.at.  /.'.'•/,  r.ij,  a  river  of  fiermany.  form- 
ing the  boundarv  between  Sleswick  and  Holstein.  rises 
about  10  miles  S.  W.  of  Kiel,  flows  nearly  westward,  and 
enters  the  German  Ocean  at  Tiiuning.  It  is  about  90  miks 
long,  and  is  navigable  from  its  mouth  to  Rendsburg.  A 
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canal  cut  from  Rendsburg  to  Kielfiord  opens  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Baltic  to  the  North  Sea. 
Ei'der  Duck  [Old  Icelandic  xdr,  the  name  of  the  bird 


Elder  Ducks. 

in  question ;  regarded  as  a  primitive  form],  (Samatet'ia),  a 
genus  of  sea-ducks,  natives  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
and  America.  The  Smtititena  muUiesima  is  larger  tlum 
the  common  duck,  and  the  color  of  the  plumage  in  the 
male  varies  with  the  changing  seasons.  The  female  is  of  a 
light  reddish-brown  color,  transversely  marked  with  darker 
shades.  They  construct  their  nests  of  fine  mosses  and  sea- 
weeds, and  their  eggs,  from  five  to  seven  in  number,  are 
about  three  inches  long  and  two  broad,  and  of  a  light  green 
color.  During  incubation  the  female  deposits  in  the  nest 
the  down  which  she  plucks  from  her  breast.  When  this  is 
removed  by  the  hunters  she  furnishes  another  supply,  and 
if  this  is  taken  the  male  contributes  down  from  his  breast. 
This  down  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and  is  an  important  arti- 
cle of  commerce.  The  eggs  also  are  highly  prized  as  food. 
The  king  eider  (Somateria  sitectabilis)  is  found  in  great 
numbers  on  the  coasts  of  Nova  Zembla,  Greenland,  Spitz- 
bergen,  etc.,  but  is  rarely  seen  in  Britain  or  the  U.  S. 

Eight-hour  Law,  a  measure  to  provide  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  which 
has  been  agitated  in  the  U.  S.  since  1866.  A  law  of  this 
name,  adopted  by  Congress  in  1S68,  and  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Iowa 
in  1868  and  1869,  provides  that  all  government  work  is  to 
be  performed  in  eight  hours'  work  per  day ;  and  when  the 
government  officials  gave  this  law  the  interpretation  that 
the  laborers  should  only  receive  four-fifths  of  their  former 
wages  when  they  worked  ten  hours  per  day,  President 
Grant  decided  that  they  should  receive  their  full  pay ; 
which  decision  was  sustained  by  both  houses  of  Congress. 
The  object  of  the  workiugmen's  associations  throughout  the 
country  is  to  reduce  the  length  of  a  working  day  to  eight 
hours,  with  the  same  or  very  nearly  the  same  wages.  This 
question  was  first  agitated  in  England,  where  it  was  de- 
cided by  parliamentary  investigation  that  a  legal  restric- 
tion of  laboring  time  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
society ;  because  otherwise,  through  the  weakness  of  the 
laborers  in  their  opposition  to  capital,  they  are  overworked, 
their  health  ruined,  their  mean  length  of  life  reduced  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  years,  their  moral  education  neglected, 
their  capability  for  self-help  and  self-rule  destroyed ;  whence 
great  dangers  for  the  state  and  for  the  community  may 
arise.  Since  1840  a  number  of  laws  have  been  passed  re- 
ducing the  length  of  a  working  day  from  sixteen  or  twenty 
hours,  which  had  been  not  uncommon  as  a  day's  work  up 
to  that  time  for  adult  persons,  and  very  little  less  for  chil- 
dren, first  to  twelve,  then  to  eleven,  and  at  last  to  ten,  and 
for  children  to  eight  hours.  The  reports  of  the  govern- 
ment inspectors  of  factories,  as  well  as  those  of  physicians, 
state  that  these  laws  will  produce  the  most  beneficial  effects 
upon  both  laborers  and  employers.  How,  indeed,  some  oc- 
cupations, like  that  of  farmers,  with  whom  longer  hours  of 
labor  are  necessary  at  some  times,  will  fare  under  the  eight- 
hour  law,  only  the  future  can  determine.  A.  J.  SCHEM. 


Eight  Mile  Grove,  a  p.-twp.  of  Cass  co.,  Neb.    P.  480. 

Ei'kon  Basil'ike,  or  I'con  Basil'icr  [Gr.  «KUK 
the  royal  likeness  "],  a  famous  book  descriptive 
of  the  sufferings  of  King  Charles  I.  of 
England,  was  long  believed  by  the  royal- 
ists to  have  been  written  by  the  king  hi.m - 
self,  but  most  critics  now  believe  that  it  was 
composed  by  Bishop  Gauden  (1605-62). 

Eilenburg,  i'len-booRo',  a  town  of 
Prussian  Saxony,  on  an  island  in  the  river 
Muldc,  27  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Mersebnrg.  It 
:I  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  an  old  castle 
and  two  bridges;  also  manufactures  of 
calico,  woollen  yarn,  brandy,  starch,  and 
tobacco.  Pop.  in  1871,  10,135. 

Eim'beck,  or  Einbeck,  a  town  of 
Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Hanover,  is  on  the  river  lime,  about  40 
miles  S.  S.  E.  of  the  city  of  Hanover.  It 
is  enclosed  by  old  ruinous  walls,  and  is 
less  important  than  it  was  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  has  three  churches  ;  also  man- 
ufactures of  cotton  and  woollen  goods  and 
chemical  products.  Pop.  in  1871,  6189. 

Ei'meo,  one  of  the  Society  Islands,  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  about  30  miles  N.  W. 
of  Tahiti.  Taloo  Harbor  is  in  lat.  17°  30' 
S.,  Ion.  149°  47'  W.  Eimeo  is  9  miles  long 
and  5  miles  wide.  The  surface  is  diversi- 
fied by  valleys  and  hills,  which  produce 
excellent  timber.  Here  is  a  missionary 
station  connected  with  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Einsiedeln,  In'sec-deln,  a  town  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Schwytz, 
about  24  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Zurich.  Here  is  a  famous  Bene- 
dictine abbey,  containing  a  black  image  of  the  Virgin 
JIary,  which  is  visited  annually  by  about  150,000  pilgrims. 
An  abbey  was  built  here  in  the  ninth  century,  but  the 
present  edifice  was  erected  about  the  year  1720.  It  con- 
tains a  library  of  28,000  volumes.  Zwingle  the  Reformer 
was  curate  of  Einsiedeln  in  1516.  Pop.  in  1870,  7633. 

Eisenach,  I'ze-naK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Saxe- 
Wcimar,  is  finely  situated  amid  wooded  hills  on  the  river 
Horscl  and  on  the  railway  from  Leipsic  to  Cassel,  about  48 
miles  W.  of  Weimar.  It  is  well  built,  with  wide  and  clean 
streets,  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  has  a  handsome  ducal 
palace,  several  churches,  and  a  school  of  design.  It  is  the 
chief  town  in  the  Thuringian  Forest.  Here  are  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  carpets,  soap,  white 
lead,  etc.  In  close  proximity  to  this  town  is  the  castle  of 
Warthurg,  formerly  a  residence  of  the  landgraves  of  Thu- 
ringia,  and  memorable  as  the  place  of  refuge  in  which 
Luther  remained  secreted  ten  months  (1521-22),  having 
been  carried  thither  for  safety  by  his  friend  the  elector  of 
Saxony.  Pop.  in  1871,  13,967. 

Ei'senberg,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Saxe-AHenburg, 
is  near  the  Saale,  26  miles  E.  of  Weimar.  It  has  a  castle, 
an  observatory,  and  a  town-house ;  also  manufactures  of 
porcelain  and  woollen  stuffs.  Pop.  in  1871,  5261. 

Ei'senburg  [Hun.  V««],  a  county  of  South-western 
Hungary,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Odenburg,  on  the  E.  by 
Veszprem,  on  the  S.  by  Zala,  and  on  the  W.  by  Styria. 
Area,  1945  square  miles.  The  soil  is  very  fertile.  The 
chief  products  are  grain,  tobacco,  flax,  wine,  and  fruit. 
Pop.  in  1869,  331,602. 

Eisenerz,  I'zen-eitts'  (i.e.  "iron  ore"),  also  called 
Innerberg,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  Styria,  is  at  the  base 
of  the  Erzberg,  20  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Bruck.  The  Erzberg, 
which  is  2800  feet  high,  is  a  solid  mass  of  iron  ore  of  rich 
quality.  Mines  have  been  worked  here  for  1000  years. 
Eisenerz  has  twelve  smelting-furnaces.  Pop.  in  1869,3841. 

Ei'senstadt  [Hung.  Kia  Mfirton],  a  royal  free  town  of 
Hungary,  is  near  the  W.  bank  of  Lake  Neusiedl,  12  miles 
N.  N.  W.  of  (Edenburg.  Here  is  a  palace  of  Prince  Ester- 
hazy,  having  200  chambers  for  guests.  Connected  with 
this  palace  is  a  zoological  garden,  an  orangery,  and  a  con- 
servatory containing  70,000  exotic  plants.  P.  in  1869,  2476. 

Eis'leben,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  about  20  miles 
W.  of  Halle,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway.  It 
is  divided  into  the  old  and  the  new  town,  the  former  of 
which  is  enclosed  by  walls.  It  has  an  old  castle  and  a 
gymnasium,  also  manufactures  of  potash  and  tobacco. 
Copper  and  silver  are  mined  in  the  vicinity.  Martin  Lu- 
ther was  born  here  in  1483,  and  died  here  in  1546.  Pop. 
in  1871,  13,434. 

Eit'elberger  von  E'delberg  (RrnoLF),  a  German  art- 
historian,  born  in  1817,  became  in  1852  professor  of  art-his- 
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lory  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  and  has  contributed  much 
to  the  improvement  of  Austrian  industry  and  art.    He  wrote, 

among  other  works,  "  Die    Reform  des   Kunstuntcrrichts " 

).  ••  .Mittclaltcrlichi-  Kunstdenkinahi  des  Oeslerrcichis- 

dien   Kaiserstaats"  (2  vols.,  185S-HO),  and  "  Qucllenschrif- 

ten  zur  (ieschiebto  der  Kunst  dcs  Mittelaltors  und  der  Re- 

'"•e"  (1*71  |. 
I'.jcTt'ment  [Lat.  rjrr'ti,,  fir'mr,  from  rji<-'in,  rjrr'tum, 

at  out"),  in  law,  is  a  mi.fi/  action,  us  it  is  re-orted 
to  in  order  to  reco\.-r  the  possession  of  land,  and  dun 
for  the  wrongful  withholding  of  it.  though  the  damages  are 
nominal.     Originally,  it  was  a  "possessory  "  action    -that  i-, 
adapted  to  the   recovery  of  the  possession  of  land.     By  a 

of  fictions  it  finally  came  to  be  a  com  enient  means  of 
testing  the  title.  The  sub'-raiico  of  the  fiction  was  a  suppo- 
sition that  a  lease  for  a  certain  number  of  years  had  been 
made  to  a  tenant.  John  Doe,  who  had  entered  into  posses- 
sion, and  had  then  been  ejeeled  b]  opposed  to 

repre—nl  the  party  to  be  ultimately  made  defendant.     This 

i  was  termed  "  a  casual  ejector,"  and  was  usually  re- 
presented as  Richard  !(•"•.  A"  adion  was  then  brought 

'iitially  under  the  following  title:  "Doe,  as  tenant  of 
.ids  (claiming  the  laud),  against  Roe."  A  written 
notice  was  thereupon  sent  in  tho  name  of  Roe  by  Edwards's 
attorney  to  the  opposing  claimant  (Archer),  who  is  the  party 
in  possession,  lly  this  notice  Archer  was  advised  to  defend 
the  action,  otherwise  Roe  would  allow  judgment  to  be  taken 

-t  him  and  the  po<-e-sion  woild  be  lost.     Archer,  on 
i;  application  to  bo  made  defendant,  was  allowed  to 

1  upon  condition  that  ho  would  admit  the  validity  of 
the  fictitious  portion  of  these  proceedings  ;  so  that  tho  mat- 
ter was  narrowed  down  to  a  trial  of  tho  merits  of  the  case. 
Tho  action  was  now  deemed  really  to  be  between  Edwards 
and  Archer,  though  Doe  still  remained  plaintiff  on  tho  re- 
cords of  tho  court.  It  is  a  well-settled  rule  in  this  action 
that  the  plaintiff  can  only  recover  upon  a  teyat  title,  as  dis- 
tinguish' d  fiom  a  title  in  a  court  ol  equity.  He  can  suc- 
ceed only  upon  the  validity  of  his  own  title,  and  not  upon 
tho  weakness  of  that  of  his  adversary.  Ho  must  also  have, 
in  legal  phrase,  a  "right  of  entry."  Whore  that  dors  not 
exist,  another  form  of  action  must  be  adopted.  There  was 
one  serious  practical  inconvenience  following  this  method 
of  procedure.  There  was  no  limit  in  law  to  the  number  of 
successive  actions  of  ejectment  that  could  be  brought  by  a 
plaintiff,  although  he  had  been  worsted.  Ho  had  only  to 
substitute  another  fictitious  tenant  in  tho  place  of  Doe,  and 
all  the  proceedings  might  bo  gone  through  with  again.  The 
only  check  upon  repeated  actions  of  this  kind  was  a  resort 
to  a  court  of  equity  for  an  injunction  to  prevent  harassing, 
and  perhaps  exhausting,  litigation.  Tho  fictitious  portion 
of  the  proceeding  was  abolished  in  England  by  the  Com- 
mon-Law Procedure  net  of  1S52,  and  the  action  placed  upon 
satisfactory  grounds.  Tho  same  result  had  been  accom- 
plished as  oarly  as  1830  in  New  York. 

Should  tho  plaintiff  succeed  in  his  action,  he  has  also  an 
independent  cause  of  action  for  tho  loss  of  profits  sustained 
by  reason  of  tho  defendant's  wrongful  possession.  This  is 
known  as  an  action  of  trespass  for  mcmie  (intermediate) 
profits.  In  some  of  the  American  States—,-.  ,/.  New  York — 
this  cause  of  action  may  be  united  with  tho  action  of  eject- 
ment. The  recovery  would,  by  tho  statute  of  limitations, 
commonly  be  limited  to  the  mesue  profits  for  the  last  six 

years.  T.  W.  DWIOHT. 

Ejutla,  a-nnot'ln.  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  tho  province  of 
Oajaca,  about  250  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 
Pop.  about  7000. 

Ekaterinburg,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Perm,  100  miles  S.  E.  of  Perm.  It  was  founded  in  1722, 
has  straight  broad  streets,  many  churches,  a  government 
mint  for  copper  coins,  is  the  principal  city  of  tho  mining 
district  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  an  I  is  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains on  every  side.  Pop.  in  l^i'>7,  21,508. 

Eknterinoslav,  a  government  of  South-western  Rus- 
sia, is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Kharkof  and  1'oltawa,  on  the 
K.  hv  the  country  of  tho  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  on  the  S.  by 
Tauria  and  tho  Sea  of  Azof,  and  on  the  W.  by  Kherson. 
Area,  13.7JS  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Dnieper, 
the  Samara,  and  the  \Valtschija,  and  consists  almost  entirely 
of  largo  steppes.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Pop.  in  1867,  1,281,482. 

Ekaterinoslav,  a  city  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  above 
government,  115  miles  S.  \V.  of  Kharkof,  on  the  Dnieper. 
It  has  a  monument  of  Catherine  1 1.,  a  large  doth  factory. 
and  many  other  manufactures.  Pop.  in  Isi'i7.  -'-'..'  I*. 

Ek'ron,  an  important  city  of  the  ancient  Philistines, 
was  iu  .ludca,  about  Ja  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Jerusalem.  Its 
site  is  identified  with  the  modern  -U-iV  or  ,U-r.  ••. 

El  is  tho  Arabic  definite  article,  often  spelled  «f,  the 
vowel  employed  in  Arabic  being  tho  short,  obscure  ft,  whose 
sound  approaches  that  of  our  short  r.  El  is  also  the  mascu- 


line article  in  Spanish.  Kl  occurs  frequently  as  an  initial 
or  as  a  final  syllable  in  Hebrew  proper  names.  It  is  one 
of  the  Hebrew  names  of  Hod. 

E'la,  a  post-township  of  Lake  co.,  111.     Pop.  1277. 
i:i.-i    .1  \c  "ii  11.)  was  born  in  Uoeh'""er,  N.  II..  July  IS, 
l^L'o.     He  became  a  printer,  was  an  editor  of  Free-Soil  I  • 
ocraric  journals,  holding  several  important  public  offices, 
lie  was  I'.  S.  marshal  for  New  Hampshire  i  l-i'il    din,  M.  C. 

.  1S74,  fifth  auditor  V.  S.  treasury. 
Eliragna'cctp  [from  Klir'iy'nu*,  one  of  the  genera],  a 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants  (trees  or  shrubs),  natives 
of  Kurope,  North  America,  and  other  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  being  rare  south  of  tho  equator.     They  have 
entire  leprous  or  scurfy  leaves,  superior  ovary,  and  np 
ous  flowers.  ecics  indigenous  in  Persia  and  Ne- 

paul  bear  edible  berries.  This  order  also  comprises  tho 
S>i<iihn-'iliit  nryrn'trn  or  buffalo  berry,  which  grows 
the  upper  Missouri  River,  and  bears  a  pleasant  acid  fruit; 
this  and  the  Sli> i>ln  nlin  <  'iiint<l>  HHI'I  and  the  Eitettijinm 
ier  berry  of  the  North-west )  an  the  only  known 
North  American  species.  The  olen.-;  /mii- 

f'o'lin)   is  a  native  of  tho  Levant  and  Southern    Ku 
This  tree  is  often  planted  in  shrubberies  for  tho  sake  of  its 
fragrant  yellow  flowers  and  its  silvery  white  foliage.     It 
attains  a  height  of  nearly  twenty  feet. 
Elrriignus.     See  EL.CAGNACE.C. 
Eln-'is  [from  the  Gr.  Ma.ov,  "  oil "],  a  genns  of  trees  of 
the  natural  order  Paliimceu'.     The   Kin  i*   (iuineen'tii,  or 
oil-palm,  a  native  of  Western   Africa,  produces  the  palm 
oil  which  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  candles 
and  soap.    This  tree  abounds  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Africa, 
and  bears  a  very  largo  quantity  of  fruit,  from   the  outer 
fleshy  rind  or  coating  of  which  tho  oil  is  obtained  by  boil- 
ing in  water.     This  oil  is  made  into  soap  more  readily  than 

i  any  other  known  oil.  A  still  further  supply  of  oil  can  be 
obtained  from  the  fruit  by  treatment  of  the  boiled  fruit. 
This  is  called  "palm-nut  oil."  This  species  and  others  of 
the  genus  have  been  naturalized  to  some  extent  in  tropieal 
America,  where  they  are  cultivated  for  their  oil.  They  also 
yield  a  pleasant  alcoholic  drink. 

Eltrocnrpa'coir  [from  Elancar' pm,  one  of  the  genera 
(from  the  tir.  «Aau>.-,  "  oil,"  and  ««pir«,  "  fruit")],  an  order  of 
exogenous  plants  allied  to  the  Tiliocca!,  are  mostly  natives 
of  the  East  Indies.  Several  species  produce  edible  fruit. 

Elirococ'ca  [from  tho  Gr.  <Aau»>,  "oil,"  and  «d«««,  a 
"berry"],  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Euphor- 
biaceee.  Useful  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  several 
species.  A  tree  called  Elmococ'ca  MTTMOO  <ra  is  cultivated 
in  .Mauritius  and  Japan  for  its  oil,  which  is  used  for  burn- 
ing. One  or  more  species  in  China  yield  drying  oils,  used 
in  that  country  for  preparing  varnishes  and  paints.  These 
oils  have  acrid  properties. 

Eltrodrn'dron  [from  the  Gr.  c'Aaiov,  "  oil,"  and  Mvlpov, 
a  "  tree  "].  a  genus  of  trees  belonging  to  the  order  Cclaa- 
tracete.  Elicodendron  craceum,  commonly  called  saffron- 
wood,  grows  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  is 

(  prized  for  building  and  cabinet-work.  Eltrodfudrtm  ylitu- 
cnm,  found  iu  Southern  India,  is  called  the  Ceylon  tea  tree. 
Some  of  the  species  yield  a  fixed  oil  resembling  oil  of 
olives. 

Elirop'trn  [from  the  Gr.  <*oioi-,  "oil,"  and  imjwi», 
"  living,"  hence  "volatile"],  the  liquid  portion  of  certain 
volatile  oils  when  separated  from  the  concrete  part,  which 
is  called  tttarujiti  n. 

Elagaba'lns,  or  HelioRaba'lus  [Fr.  Klngabale  or 
Ilfli<i'li:ln<i--\,  ,  MAIUTS  AritKi.irs  ANTONINUS),  a  Roman 
emperor,  born  at  Antioch  in  204  A.  D.  His  original  naino 
was  VABITS  Avm-s  BASSIANUS,  but  on  being  appointed  a 
priest  of  the  god  whom  tho  Syrians  called  Elagaluil,  ho  as- 
sumed that  name.  On  the  death  of  Caracalla,  in  218  A.  D., 

I  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army,  through  the  in- 

I  trigues  of  his  grandmother  Julia.  Ho  was  cruel,  and  in- 
dulged in  excessive  debauchery.  He  was  assassinated  by 

i  his  soldiers  in  '2'2'2  A.  D.,  and  was  succeeded  by  Alexander 
Severns.     Klagabalus  was  one  of  tho  most  infamous  of  all 
the  Roman  emperors. 
El  Ahsa.    See  LAJISA. 

Ela'in  [from  the  (5r.  f\«.oK,  "oil"],  that  portion  of  oil 
or  fat  which  remains  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures;  the 
oilv  principle  of  solid  fats.  It  is  generally  called  olein, 

i  anil  is  not  of  invariable  composition:  but  in  all  .• 

1  consists  of  oleic  acid,  or  of  some  acid  homologous  with  the 
oleic.  combined  in  various  definite  proportions  with  glycerin. 
Drying  oils  and  volatile  oils  do  not  contain  clnin.  The  clain 
of  "commerce  is  chiefly  a  crude  oleic  acid  prepared  ^rom 
palm  oil  in  the  Hritish  candle-factories.  "  l.ard  oil"  is  a 
similar  product  derived  from  lard  in  the  U.  S.  Both  are 

i  now  chiefly  used  for  oiling  machinery. 
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r  In  m.  the  name  given  in  the  Biblo  and  in  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  to  that  part  of  the  ancient  Persian  em- 
pire called  Susiana  and  Cissia  by  the  Greeks;  for  the 
Elymais  of  the  Greeks  appears  to  have  been  only  that  part 
of  Susiana  next  the  Persian  Gulf.  vShushan  or  Susa  was 
its  chief  city.  The  ancient,  like  the  modern,  people  were 
chiefly  nomadic.  The  northern  part  is  mountainous,  the 
southern  flat,  the  gulf  coast  marshy  and  unproductive. 

E'luud  [the  Dutch  name  for  the  elk,  incorrectly  applied 


Eland. 

to  this  animal],  (Antilopc,  or  Boselnphiia  areas),  a  species 
of  African  antelope,  the  largest  of  the  family.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a  horse,  measuring  five  feet  high  at  the  shoulder, 
with  two  horns,  nearly  straight,  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
long  and  turned  backward.  In  form  it  somewhat  resembles 
the  ox  tribe,  being  much  less  slender  in  the  body  and  limbs 
than  other  antelopes.  It  also  has  a  large  protuberance  on 
the  larynx,  like  that  of  the  elk.  The  elands  are  gregari- 
ous, and  are  found  in  largo  herds  in  South  Africa.  A 
variety  has  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Livingstone  marked 
with  narrow  white  bands  across  the  body.  The  flesh  of 
the  eland  is  highly  prized.  The  eland  has  been  bred  in 
England  with  complete  success.  His  flesh  is  considered 
equal  to  the  best  beef,  and  has  considerably  less  bone  than 
that  of  the  ox.  The  eland  is  a  great  eater,  and  hence  his 
domestication  may  prove  unprofitable.  His  flesh  is  re- 
markably tender.  It  is  asserted  by  the  best  authorities 
that  the  eland  never  drinks,  even  upon  his  dry  native 
plains.  He  is  always  fat,  and  hence  is  so  unable  to  run 
that  he  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  hunter.  The  eland  is 
called  impoofo  or  pahn  by  the  natives.  There  are  several 
varieties,  besides  the  bastard  eland  (linselaphus  Cannn), 
which  is  generally  regarded  as  a  distinct  species.  It  is 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  true  eland,  but  much  resembles  it. 

Elanet  (Elanita),  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  kite  kind,  but 
differing  from  them  in  having  the  claws,  except  that  of  the 
middle  toe,  rounded,  and  the  tarsi  partly  covered  with 
feathers.  The  black-shouldered  hawk  (Elanui  ditpar)  is 
found  in  the  U.  S.,  and  Elanus  melanopterm  is  a  native  of 
Africa  and  India,  and  is  found  in  Europe,  and  even  in 
Australia.  The  elanet  is  a  bold  and  active  little  bird,  feed- 
ing mostly  on  insects,  but  often  capturing  snakes,  and 
more  rarely  mice  and  birds.  Several  other  species  of  the 
genus  are  described. 

E'laps  [Lat.  elaps ;  Gr.  IXoJi ;  originally  the  name  of 
a  harmless  serpent],  a  genus  of  mostly  venomous  snakes, 
natives  of  tropical  America,  Australia,  etc.  Three  species 
are  found  in  the  U.  S.  They  are  very  slender  in  form, 
often  brilliant  in  color,  and  feed  chiefly  on  other  reptiles. 
The  Elapcn  of  the  U.  S.  are  scarcely  venomous.  The  best 
known  of  them  is  the  Slaps  fulaitu,  or  bead  snake,  which 
is  often  dug  up  in  sweet-potato  fields  in  the  Southern 
States.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  snakes  known,  having 
bands  of  jet  black,  carmine  red,  and  golden  yellow.  It 
has  erect  poison-fangs,  but  is  never  known  to  use  them.  It 
may  be  handled  without  fear,  since  it  is  of  very  gentle  dis- 
position. The  Labarri  snake  of  South  America  (Elaps 
letnniscatHs)  is  a  large,  fierce,  and  mortally  poisonous  rep- 
tile. The  same  is  true  of  Elnps  lubricut  of  that  continent. 

El  Araiseh,  called  Carache,  or  Larache,  a  forti- 
fied town  of  Morocco,  in  the  province  of  Aygar,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Luccos.  which  forms  an  excellent  but  shal- 
low harbor.  It  is  15  leagues  S.  W.  of  Tangier.  The 
surroundings  are  covered  with  olive  groves  and  rich  pome- 
granate and  orange  orchards,  but  they  are  unhealthy.  It 
has  a  fine  old  mosque  and  market-place.  The  exports  of 


corn,  cork,  wool,  and  beans  are  considerable.  Lat.  ."6° 
13'  N.,  Ion.  6°  9'  W.  The  name  signifies  "  The  Garden 
of  Enjoyment."  Pop.  4000. 

El  Arish  (anc.  Jihinocolura),  a  walled  town  of  Egypt, 
on  the  confines  of  Palestine,  near  the  "  river  of  Egypt " 
( Wady  el  Arish).  It  is  situated  on  an  eminence  half  a  mile 
from  the  Mediterranean,  in  lat.  31°  6'  N.,  Ion.  33°  56'  E., 
195  miles  N.  E.  of  Cairo,  and  52  miles  S.  of  Gaza.  It  has 
a  few  remains  of  the  Roman  period.  Pop.  in  1871,  2255. 

The  ancient  llhinocolura  or  Itltinocomra  is  said  to  have 
taken  its  name  (signifying  "the  cutting  off  of  the  nose") 
from  the  fact  that  King  Actisancs  of  Ethiopia  founded  it 
as  a  penal  colony,  and  the  convicts  sent  thither  had  their 
noses  cut  off.  Before  the  rise  of  Alexandria  it  was  a  great 
emporium  of  the  Ked  Sea  trade. 

The  Wady  el  Arish  is  supposed  to  be  the  "river  of  Egypt" 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  (in  Num.  x.xxiv.  5  and  elsewhere). 
It  drains  the  central  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and 
empties  into  the  Mediterranean  at  El  Arish.  It  is  a  small 
brook,  which  dries  up  in  the  summer. 

Elas'tic  Curve,  in  mechanics,  is  defined  by  James 
Bernoulli  as  the  figure  which  would  be  assumed  by  a  thin 
horizontal  elastic  plate  if  one  end  were  fixed  and  the  other 
loaded  with  a  weight.  The  equation  of  the  curve  to  rect- 
angular co-ordinates,  of  which  the  origin  is  at  the  fixed 
extremity  and  the  abscissa  axis  horizontal,  is  y  —  I  ('.'nu-'2 
—  x3),  where  b  is  a  small  quantity  depending  on  the  ratio  of 
the  attached  weight  to  the  elastic  force  of  the  plate,  whose 
length  is  a. 

Elasticity  [from  the  Gr.  c'Aiumfc,  "that  which  drives 
or  strikes,"  from  cAai/pu,  to  "  drive,"  to  "  strike,"  and  hence 
to  "  strike  back,"  as  a  spring]  is  that  property  in  physics 
possessed  by  certain  bodies  of  recovering  their  original 
form  and  size  after  the  external  force  is  withdrawn  by  which 
they  have  been  compressed.  Matter  is  believed  to  be  com- 
posed of  molecules  or  small  particles,  acted  upon  by  attract- 
ive and  repulsive  forces  ;  and  from  the  combined  action  of 
these  forces  result  the  various  forms  and  properties  of  mat- 
ter. According  to  this  view,  molecules  are  not  in  contact, 
but  at  an  infinitesimal  distance  from  each  other,  which, 
however,  mny  be  increased  or  diminished.  When  the  body 
is  at  rest  the  opposite  forces  which  any  of  its  molecules 
exercise  on  each  other  are  in  equilibrium.  If  the  distance 
between  the  molecules  be  increased  within  the  limits  of  the 
action  of  the  forces,  both  forces  are  diminished:  and  if  the 
distance  is  lessened,  both  are  increased,  but  not  in  the  same 
proportion.  Solid  bodies  are  imperfectly  elastic,  and  do  not 
entirely  recover  their  form  when  the  disturbing  force  is  re- 
moved ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  elasticity  of 
gases.  The  phenomena  of  clastic  bodies  are — 1,  That  a 
perfectly  elastic  body  exerts  the  same  force  in  restoring 
itself  as  that  with  which  it  was  compressed;  2,  The  force 
of  elastic  bodies  is  exerted  equally  in  all  directions,  but  the 
effect  takes  place  chiefly  on  the  side  where  the  resistance  is 
least;  3,  AVhcn  a  solid  elastic  body  is  made  to  vibrate  by  a 
sudden  stroke,  the  vibrations  are  made  in  equal  times  to 
whatever  part  of  the  body  the  stroke  may  be  communicated. 
No  theory  of  elasticity  founded  on  any  assumed  hypothesis 
as  to  the  molecular  constitution  of  matter  has  as  yet  been 
found  satisfactory  when  applied  to  solids.  In  this  case, 
therefore,  the  theory  of  elasticity  is  best  investigated  with- 
out resorting  to  any  such  hypotheses. 

Elas'tic  Tis'sue,  a  form  of  fibrous  tissue  sometimes 
called  Yellow  Fibrous  Tissue,  is  so  named  from  its 
peculiar  property  of  allowing  its  fibres  to  be  drawn  out  to 
twice  their  original  length,  and  returning  again  to  the  siime. 
It  is  found  in  the  membranes  which  connect  the  cartilagi 
nous  rings  of  the  trachea  and  various  other  structures  of 
the  animal  body  requiring  elasticity.  In  the  human  body 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  example  of  the  elastic  tissue 
is  seen  in  the  liyamenta  subflara,  or  intervertebral  ligaments. 
Almost  all  other  ligaments  are  unyielding  and  inelastic, 
but  these  are  extremely  elastic.  Their  action  is  to  help 
restore  the  spinal  column  to  its  vertical  position  when  it  has 
been  deflected  by  muscular  action.  In  some  of  the  lower 
animals  the  ligantentum  nuchtr,  the  great  ligament  of  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  is  highly  elastic,  and  serves  to  maintain 
the  proper  equilibrium  between  the  muscles  that  erect 
and  those  that  depress  the  head,  as  when  the  animal 
is  grazing. 

El'ater  [Gr.  «A<mjp,  a  "driver"],  a  Linnsean  genus  of 
coleopterous  insects,  now  the  type  of  a  very  large  and  dis- 
tinct family  of  the  serricorn  Coleoptcra,  called  Elaterid*. 
They  have  "a  narrow,  elongated  body,  and  arc  distinguished 
by  the  presence  of  a  strong  spine  projecting  from  the  pos- 
terior margin  of  the  prosternum,  and  a  groove  or  socket 
fitted  for  the  reception  of  the  spine.  If  they  fall  on  their 
back,  they  recover  their  feet  by  a  violent  muscular  effort, 
which  throws  them  into  the  air  with  a  jerk  and  a  clicking 
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sound.     Hence  they  are  called  click-beetle,  snap-bug,  etc. 

Tlii-  movement  in  tlii'  rebound  cause. 1  by  the  sudden  disen- 

ga;,'.-mcnt   of   thi>  Spine  from   its  socket.       Tin-   wireworm-  of 

tbe  I'.S.  lire  larvie  of  tlie  Klatcridir,  inul  lire  very  destruo- 

ti\e  til  growing  crops.       The  Haters  I'eeil  on    (lowers,  lenvi--, 

and   other   soft   parts  of  plant*.      The  firefly  of  tropical 
Ann  riea  is  tbe  A'/'if.r  or  /'/// •O/./K..-II*  nnftilnrn*,  and  it  has 
••red  that  the  lar\  a-  uf  nt  least  oue  North  Amer- 
ican species  of  Mfliut'ir!,  H  are  luminous. 

Elllte'rium  [dr.  t'AaTfjpioi-.  a  "cathartic,"  from  i^avvu, 
to  "  furce"],  a  drug  obtained  from  the  /->/>.i/i'nm  n'jri-tte,  or 
wild  ciicnml.er,  called  also  squirting  cucumber.  It  is  an 
annual  belonging  to  the  order  ('ueurl.itacc:e,  with  a  trailing 
stem,  heurt  .-hapcd  leaves,  lobeil  and  toothed,  yellow  flow- 
ers axillary:  fruit  £ra\  ish  ^reen,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
IniiL'.  covered  with  soft  prickles.  The  fruit  in  parting  from 
.ilk  expels  the  seeds,  along  with  a  mucus,  through  the 
opening  in  which  the  stalk  was  iusert<-'i.  Klaterium  is  con- 
taine.l  in  tin1  thick  green  mucus  surrounding  the  seeds.  It 
is  a  powerful  and  dangerous  cathartic,  and  is  very  irritat- 
ing to  tbe  eyes  and  skin.  The  active  principle  called  ela- 
terin  is  obtained  from  it.  Klaterium  is  sometimes  used  in 
dropsy. 

K'lath  [Heb.  Kl,,ili.  "trees;"  Lat.  jEla'wi  or  Eln'nn], 
a  town  several  times  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  was  built  ut 
the  foot  of  the  valley  Kl  (Jhor  in  l<iiim:ea,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  Klanitic  arm  of  tbe  Red  Sea  (now  known  as  the  Gulf 
of  Akabah),  near  Int.  29°  30'  N.,  Ion.  :;u "  K..  ten  miles  !•:. 
of  1'etra.  It  was  coni|iicred  by  King  David,  and  under 
Solomon  became  an  important  commercial  emporium.  It 
continued  to  bo  a  seaport  of  importance  under  tne  Romans. 
Ir  was  I  nice  taken  by  the  Crusaders  (lllft  and  1182  A.D.), 
but  after  their  time  fell  into  decay.  It  stood  on  or  near  tho 
spot  now  occupied  by  the  fortress  of  Akabah,  which  is  held 
by  a  small  garrison  of  Egyptian  troops.  Extensive  ruins 
are  found  there. 

El'ba  [Fr.  Elhr;  ane.  II' ra  and  jKtha'lia;  Or.  Ai#oA.'«], 
an  island  of  Italy,  is  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  between 
Corsica  and  Tuscany,  from  which  latter  it  is  separated  by  a 
channel  about  five  miles  wide.  It  is  about  18  miles  long,  and 
varies  in  width  from  21  to  10  miles.  The  coasts  are  bold, 
and  deeply  indented  by  several  gulfs  which  form  good  har- 
bors. The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  the  highest  point 
has  an  altitude  of  about  3500  feet.  Among  Iho  production* 
arc  iron,  good  wine,  wheat,  olives,  and  various  fruits.  Pop. 
in  1S02,  20,340.  Capital.  1'orto-Kcrraio.  By  tho  treaty  of 
Paris  this  island  was  designated  as  the  residence  of  Na- 
poleon I.,  who  removed  to  it  in  May,  1S14,  and  escaped  in 
Feb.,  1815. 

El'ba,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Coffee  Co.,  Ala.,  on  Pea 
Iliver,  about  75  miles  S.  by  K.  from  Montgomery. 

Elba,  a  township  of  Knox  CO.,  111.     Pop.  1045. 

Elba,  a  township  of  Gratiot  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  323. 

Elba,  u  township  of  Lapeer  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1001. 

Elba,  a  post-township  of  Winonnco.,  Minn.    Pop.  681. 

Elba,  a  township  of  Genesoo  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  1905. 

Elba,  a  township  of  Dodge  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1496. 

El  Bacharich  (anc.  Oatis  Trixylkeot),  one  of  the 
Libyan  oases,  X.  of  Kl  Khargch,  about  lut.  28°  N.  It 
yields  fruit  and  alum,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
ancient  Artesian  wells.  It  has  ruins,  principally  of  the 
Roman  period. 

Elbe  [anc.  Al'bis;  Bohemian,  La'be;  Dutch,  El'i-e], 
an  important  river  of  Germany,  rises  in  the  N.  K.  part 
of  Bohemia,  among  tho  mountains  called  Riesengebirge. 
One  of  its  sources  is  about  4500  feet  above  the  level  of 
tbe  sea.  It  flows  generally  in  a  north-western  direction, 
drains  the  northern  part  of  Bohemia,  intersects  Saxony 
and  Prussia,  and  enters  the  German  Ocean  near  Cuxhaven. 
It  drains  an  area  of  59,000  square  miles.  Its  total  length 
is  about  700  miles.  This  river  is  several  miles  wide  at 
every  point  between  its  mouth  and  Altona,  a  distance  of 
nearly  seventy  miles.  Its  principal  affluents  arc  tho  Havel, 
tlie  Mol.laii,  the  Suale,  and  the  Kger.  The  chief  towns  on 
its  banks  arc  Dresden.  Mapb  buri;.  Hamburg,  and  Altoua. 
Between  Dresden  and  Aus-iis;  it  Hows  between  high  rocky 
banks  like  natural  battlements,  and  presents  very  pictu- 
resi|iic  scenery.  Vessels  drawing  fourteen  feet  of  water  ran 
ascend  at  all  times  to  llamhnr^.  Small  steamboats  run  i 
gate  the  Kibe  between  Hamburg  and  -Magdeburg,  and  be- 
tween Meissen  and  the  mouth  of  the  Moldau. 

El'berfeld,  an  important  manufacturing  town  of  Rhen- 
ish Prussia,  is  on  the  Wipper,  16  miles  K.  of  lJusseldorf, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway.  It  is  irregular  in 
plan,  ami  is  several  miles  long.  The  newer  streets  are  well 
paved.  Barmen,  a  rich  and  prosperous  town,  is  contiguous 
to  the  eastern  part  of  Klberfeld,  which  has  a  gymnasium,  a 
museum,  a  public  library,  and  a  school  of  manufacture'. 


Here  are  extensive  manufactures  of  silk  stuffs,  velvets,  eo|. 
ton  fabrics,  incnm.es.  ribbons,  and  tapes.  Klberfeld  has  about 
seventy  dyeing  establishments,  ten  hlcaching-gronml-.  and 
several  print-works.  It  is  famous  for  the  dyeing  of  Turkey 
red,  and  tins  dye  is  said  to  be  impart.-. I  1  •  aper 

rate  and  with  more  firmness  of  color  than  at  any  other  town 
in  Kuropc.  Pop.  in  1-S7I,  71,::'JI. 

El'bert,  a  county  in  the  K.  N.  K.  of  Georgia.     Arm, 
420  square  miles.     It  is  bounded  on  tlie  N.  K.  l.y  tl 
vannali   River,  and  on  tbe  S.  l.y  the   Hroad  River.     Tho 
surface  is  hilly  ;  the  soil  is  partly  fertile.    Corn,  cotton,  mnd 
wool  are  staple  products.     Capital,  Klberton.     1'op.  li:M9. 

Elbert  (SAMTKL),  a  Revolutionary  officer,  born  in  South 
Carolina  in  171:;.  He  distinguished  himself  as  colonel  in 
the  war  for  independence.  In  1785  he  became  governor  of 
i..  "I'/ia.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  major-general 
of  militia.  Died  Nov.  2,  17*S. 

Elberton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Klhert  co.,  Ga.,  lies 
near  the  Savannah  River,  78  miles  N.  \V.  of  Augusta.  It 
has  four  churches,  one  male  and  one  female  academy,  one 
newspaper,  ono  hotel,  one  mill,  and  a  number  of  stores,  all 
of  which  arc  sustained  by  the  cotton-trade. 

J.  T.  McCAKTv,  Kn.  "GAZKTTE." 

Elbcnf,  or  Klhcrnf,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
InlV-rii  lire,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seine,  12  miles  above  Rouen  and  75  miles  N.  W.  of 
Paris.  Several  of  the  newer  and  finer  streets  converge  to 
a  spacious  open  area  called  the  Champ  do  Foire.  It  has 
eight  artesian  wells  and  six  public  fountains,  and  is  lighted 
with, gas.  Among  tho  finest  edifices  are  the  churches  of 
St.  Etienne  and  St.  Jean  Baptistc.  Steamers  ply  daily 
between  this  place  and  Paris  and  Havre.  It  has  important 
manufactures  of  fine  flannels,  billiard-table  covers,  habit 
cloths,  chequered  stuffs,  woollen  fabrics,  chemical  products, 
machinery,  etc.  Pop.  21,784. 

El'liine  [Lat.  Elbingn],  a  fortified  town  and  river-port 
of  Prussia,  is  on  the  navigable  river  Elbing,  5  miles  from 
its  entrance  into  the  Frisehe  Haff,  and  about  40  miles 
E.  S.  E.  of  Dnntzic.  It  has  eight  or  more  Protestant 
churches,  a  pymnasinm  founded  in  1536,  and  a  large  pub- 
lic library  also  manufactures  of  cotton  and  linen  fabrics, 
sailcloth,  soap,  tobacco,  leather,  etc.  Here  are  a  number 
of  iron-foundries,  dye-works,  print-works,  sugar-refineries, 
and  breweries.  Nearly  500  vessels  arc  employed  in  the 
trade  of  Elbing,  which  is  connected  by  a  railway  with  Ber- 
lin and  other  towns.  Pop.  in  1871,  31,162. 

El'bridge,  a  poet-township  of  Edgar  co.,  III.  Pop. 
1807. 

Elbridge,  a  township  of  Oceana  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
524. 

Elbridge,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Onondaga 
CO.,  N.  Y.  The  viHagc  is  nearly  2  miles  from  the  Central 
R.  R.,  and  16  miles  W.  of  Syracuse.  Chairs,  buckets,  etc. 
are  made  here.  It  is  the  scat  of  a  collegiate  institute  with 
a  very  fine  building.  Pop.  of  village,  463.  The  township 
contains  several  other  villages.  Total  pop.  3796. 

Elbrooz',  Elbruz,  or  Elbarz,  a  range  of  high 
mountains  in  Asia,  in  the  northern  part  of  Persia,  form- 
ing the  connecting  chain  between  the  Anti-Taurus  and  tho 
Knen  I. nn.  The  Elbrooz  extends  nearly  parallel  with  tho 
S.  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  forms  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  tho  basin  of  that  sea.  Tho  highest  point  of  this 
range  is  tho  volcanic  peak  of  Demavend,  which  rises  20,000 
feet  or  more  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  name  is  also 
applied  to  the  loftiest  range  and  summit  in  the  Caucasus, 
between  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas.  Mount  Elbrooz  is 
situated  in  lat.  43°  20'  N.,  Ion.  60°  E. ;  its  altitude  is  18,526 
English  feet. 

Elccs'aitcs,  or  Elki-saites  [a  name  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  Kljcai,  their  pretended  founder,  though  it  n 
believed  bv  some  that  the  name  is  derived  from  Elkrni,  a 
village  of  Galilee,  while  others  say  it  is  from  EUai,  a  book 
which  was  their  great  authority  in  doctrine],  a  sect  of  Es- 
senian  Kt.ionites.  or  of  Jewish  Christians  who  mingled 
Judaism  and  Christianity  in  their  doctrines,  adding  to 
them  certain  pagan  or  Gnostic  views  and  magical  prac- 
tices. This  sect  appears  to  have  originated  in  the  early 
part  of  the  second  century,  and  probably  lasted  till  tho 
fourth  century. 

El'che  (anc.  7?'i'ei  or  Il'litt),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Alicante,  about  6  miles  from  the  sea  and  15 
miles  S.  W.  of  the  city  of  Alicante,  is  enclosed  by  walls.  It 
is  -itnatc  1  on  both  sides  of  a  steep  ravine,  which  is  crossed 
by  a  handsome  bridge.  It  has  an  Oriental  aspect,  being 
built  in  the  Moorish  style  and  surrounded  by  largo  groves 
of  .late-palms.  Among  the  remarkable  edifices  are  an  old 
castle,  and  a  church  which  has  a  majestic  dome  and  a  fa- 
mous organ.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  and  linen  stuffs, 
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brandy,  wine,  cigars,  and  soap.  Many  dates  are  exported 
hence.  Pop.  about  18,000. 

El'chingen,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube,  8  miles  N.  E.  of  Ulm.  Here  the  French  mar- 
shal Ncy  defeated  the  Austrians  on  the  13th  of  Oct.,  1805. 

El'cho  (FRANCIS  Wemyss-Charteris),  LORD,  eldest 
son  of  the  carl  of  Wcmyss,  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
in  1S18,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  Ho  became  a  con- 
servative member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1841,  and 
a  lord  of  the  treasury  in  1853.  He  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  national  rifle  association  in  1860. 
In  1866  he  opposed  the  Reform  bill  of  Russell  and  Glad- 
stone, and  was  connected  with  the  party  called  "  Adullam- 
ites."  He  represented  Haddingtonshire  in  Parliament  for 
twenty  years  or  more. 

El  Dakkel  (anc.  Oaiis  Minor),  the  third  of  the  five 
Egyptian  or  Libyan  oases,  situated  in  lat.  29°  10'  N.  It  is 
well  watered  and  has  warm  springs.  It  anciently  yielded 
much  wheat,  and  now  furnishes  dates,  olives,  etc. 

El'der  [Fr.  sureau ;  Ger.  Holunder],  (Sambu'cus),  a 
genus  of  shrubby  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Caprifo- 
liaoea).  The  common  elder  (tfambnciis  nif/ra)  is  indigenous 
to  Europe  and  parts  of  Asia  and  Northern  Africa.  It 
sometimes  attains  the  size  of  a  small  tree,  having  pinnate 
leaves,  terminal  cymes  of  creamy  white  flowers,  and  small 
black  berries,  3-seeded.  The  young  shoots  contain  a  great 
deal  of  pith.  The  common  elder  (Sambttcue  Canndensis) 
of  North  America  grows  from  five  to  ten  feet  high.  An- 
other American  species  is  the  red-berried  elder  (SaanlHMUi 
pubens),  which  is  found  in  rocky  woods  and  among  moun- 
tains. The  Sambucus  glauca  grows  in  the  West.  There  is 
also  a  scarlet-fruited  elder  (Sambucus  racemosa)  found  in 
some  parts  of  Europe,  which  is  prized  as  an  ornamental  shrub 
in  Great  Britain.  The  dwarf  elder  or  danewort  (tituitbitcits 
Ebttlnft)  is  seen  occasionally  in  Great  Britain.  It  was  for- 
merly believed  to  have  sprung  from  the  blood  of  Danes  killed 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  wars.  The  flowers  of  the  elder  are  used 
in  medicine,  and  elder-flower  water,  employed  in  perfumery, 
is  distilled  from  them.  Wine  is  also  made  from  the  berries. 

Elder  [Heb.  zaken,  "an  old  man;"  Gr.  irptoVSvTtpos, 
"senior"],  a  term  in  use  among  the  Hebrews  and  other 
ancient  nations,  originally  indicative  of  age,  but  acquiring 
in  time  a  secondary  official  sense.  Each  Hebrew  town  had 
its  senate  of  ciders,  who  administered  justice.  (Deut.  xix. 
12.)  Commonly,  each  synagogue  had  also  its  board  of 
elders,  although  in  smaller  towns  there  was  often  but  a 
single  rabbi.  The  early  Christian  Church  is  believed  by 
many  to  have  borrowed  its  eldership  from  the  Jewish 
synagogue.  In  the  New  Testament  elder  and  bishop  are 
thought  by  many  Christians  to  be  identical,  but  opinion  on 
this  point  is  by  no  means  uniform.  But  at  least  as  early 
as  the  second  century  (in  the  Ignatian  Epistles)  we  find  the 
three  orders  of  bishops,  presbyters  (or  elders),  and  deacons. 
Presbyterians  have  both  "  teaching  "  and  "  ruling  "  .(or  lay) 
elders,  but  whether  this  distinction  existed  in  the  apostolic 
age  is  still  a  mooted  question. 

El'don  (Jons  Scott),  EARL  OF,  lord  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, was  born  at  Newcastle  June  4, 1 751.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  where  he  gained  in  1771  a  prize  of  £20  for  an 
English  prose  essay.  In  1772  he  contracted  a  clandestine 
marriage  with  a  lady  named  Elizabeth  Surtees,  and  by  this 
act  forfeited  a  fellowship  which  he  had  obtained  in  the  col- 
lege. He  studied  law  in  the  Middle  Temple,  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1776,  inherited  £3000  from  his  fiithcr  in  that  year, 
and  began  to  practise  in  the  northern  circuit.  After  four 
years  of  moderate  success,  he  gained  great  distinction,  and 
rose  rapidly  to  fame  and  affluence.  He  became  in  1783  a 
member  of  Parliament,  in  which  ho  supported  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
showed  himself  an  able  debater.  He  was  appointed  solicitor- 
general  in  1788,  and  attorney-general  in  1793.  During  the 
excitement  of  the  French  revolution  he  prosecuted  Homo 
Tooke  and  others  who  were  accused  of  treason,  but  they 
were  defended  by  Erskinc  and  acquitted.  In  1799  he  be- 
came chief-justice  of  the  court  of  common  picas,  was  created 
Baron  Eldon,  and  entered  the  House  of  Peers.  On  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  ministry  by  Mr.  Addington  in  180],  Lord 
Eldon  was  appointed  lord  chancellor.  He  appears  to  have 
owed  this  promotion  to  the  favor  of  the  king.  He  continued 
to  fill  that  high  office  under  several  successive  administra- 
tions for  a  period  of  twenty-six  years,  except  an  interval 
of  nearly  a  year  in  1806-07.  His  reputation  as  a  judge  was 
very  high,  but  as  a  statesman  his  merit  was  not  great.  He 
was  an  enemy  of  religious  liberty,  and  opposed  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade  and  parliamentary  reform.  He  received 
the  title  of  earl  in  1821,  and  was  compelled  to  resign  the 
great  seal  when  Canning  became  prime  minister  in  1827. 
He  died  Jan.  13,  1838.  His  brother  William  was  an  emi- 
nent judge,  and  bore  the  title  of  Lord  Stowell.  (See  Twiss, 
"The  Public  and  Private  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,"  3  vols., 
1844;  LORD  CAMPBELL,  "  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors." 


1-1 1 <lo 'r:i ,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Hardin  CO.,  la.,  on  tho 
Iowa  River  and  tho  Central  R.  R.  of  Iowa,  about  fiG  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  Des  Moines.  It  has  two  newspaper-offices.  It 
has  a  State  reform  school.  Pop.  1268 ;  of  Eldora  twp.,  2070. 

Eldora,  a  township  of  Surry  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  858. 

El  Dora'do,  a  Spanish  term  signifying  "  golden  "  re- 
gion, was  the  name  given  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth 
century  to  a  country  supposed  to  be  situated  in  South 
America  between  the  rivers  Amazon  and  Orinoco.  By 
fabulous  reports,  which  were  generally  credited,  this  region 
was  represented  as  abounding  in  gold  and  precious  stones, 
and  surpassing  Peru  in  riches  and  splendor.  Expeditions 
were  conducted  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  others  to  dis- 
cover this  imaginary  paradise  of  gold-seekers,  but  they 
were  not  successful.  The  term  El  Dorado  has  passed  into 
the  language  of  poetry,  in  which  it  is  used  to  express  a  land 
of  boundless  ^wealth,  or  a  region  in  which  riches  and  pleas- 
ure are  as  ab'undant  as  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  in 
the  Elysium  of  tho  Greeks  and  in  the  primeval  golden  age. 

El  Dora'do,  a  county  of  California.  Area,  estimated 
at  181)0  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Middle  and 
South  Forks  of  the  American  River,  and  bounded  on  the 
N.  E.  by  Lake  Tahoe.  Tho  eastern  part  is  occupied  by  the 
high  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  is  covered  with 
forests  from  which  good  pine  and  oak  timber  is  procured. 
Rich  gold-mines  have  been  opened  here.  Cattle,  wheat, 
barley,  fruit,  wine,  wool,  butter,  etc.  are  produced.  Capi- 
tal, Placerville.  Pop.  10,309. 

El  Dorado,  a.  post-village,  capital  of  Union  co.,  Ark., 
about  145  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Little  Hock.  It  has  two 
newspaper-offices.  Pop.  of  El  Dorado  township,  2349. 

Eldorado,  a  twp.  of  McDonough  co.,  111.     Pop.  1105. 

El  Dorado,  a  port-township  of  Saline  co.,  III.  Here 
the  Cairo  and  Vincennes  R.  R.  crosses  the  St.  Louis  and 
South-eastern  R.  R.,  76  miles  N.  E.  of  Cairo.  Pop.  1691. 

Eldorado,  a  township  of  Benton  co.,  la.     Pop.  777. 

El  Dorado,  the  capital  of  Butler  co.,  Kan.,  on  Walnut 

River,  has  a  national  bank,  a  newspaper,  an  academy,  two 

churches,  a llouring-mill,  three  hotels,and  good  water-power. 

It  is  in  a  fine  agricultural  region.     Pop.  of  township,  797. 

T.  B.  MURDOCH,  ED.  AND  PIIOP.  " TIMES." 

Eldorado,  a  twp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  N.  C.  Pop.  887. 

Eldorado,  a  post-twp.  of  Fond  du  Lac  co.,Wis.  P.  16V4. 

El'dred,  a  township  of  Jefferson  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  832. 

Eldred,  a  township  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  739. 

Eldred,  a  township  of  McKean  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  897. 

Eldred,  a  township  of  Monroe  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  937. 

Eldred,  a  township  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  968. 

Eldred,  a  township  of  Warren  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  557. 

E'lea,  or  Ve'lia,  an  ancient  Greek  city  of  Southern 
Italy,  in  Lucania,  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  was  the  na- 
tive place  of  Parmenides  and  Zeno.  (See  ELEATIC  SCHOOL.) 

Eleanor  (el'e-nor)  [Fr.  Eleonore]  OF  GUIENNE,  queen 
of  France,  and  subsequently  queen  of  England,  was  born 
about  1122.  She  was  tho  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  last 
duke  of  Aquitaine,  and  was  married  in  1137  to  Louis  VII. 
of  France,  with  whom  she  went  to  the  Holy  Land  in  1147. 
She  was  divorced  from  Louis  in  1152,  and  was  soon  mar- 
ried to  Henry  II.  of  England.  It  appears  that  she  insti- 
gated her  sons  to  rebel  against  their  father  (Henry  II.), 
who  imprisoned  her  for  fifteen  years.  She  acted  as  regent 
while  her  son,  Richard  I.,  conducted  a  crusade  to  Palestine. 
Died  in  1203. 

Eleat'ic  School,  a  system  of  philosophy  founded  by 
Xenophanes  of  Elea,  who  nourished  about  530  B.  C.  AVhile 
tho  Ionic  school  gave  their  attention  to  outward  nature, 
and  investigated  the  laws  which  regulate  its  progress,  the 
Eleatic  philosophers  directed  their  speculations  to  the  idea 
of  Being  in  itself,  which  they  conceived  to  be  the  only  ob- 
ject of  real  knowledge.  They  regarded  as  vain  and  illu- 
sory the  world  of  change  and  succession,  which  they  des- 
ignated TO  yiyvopfvov  (''  that  which  becomes  or  happens,"  as 
by  accident).  Time,  space,  and  motion  they  considered  as 
phantasms,  caused  by  tho  deceiving  senses,  and  incapable 
of  scientific  explanation.  They  distinguished  between  the 
pure  reason,  the  correlative  of  being,  and  opinion  or  com- 
mon understanding,  which  judges  according  to  the  impres- 
sions of  sense.  Parmenides  and  Zcno  were  the  most  cele- 
brated disciples  of  Xenophanes ;  the  former  was  the  author 
of  an  epic  poem  on  the  Eleatic  and  Ionic  systems. 

Elecampane  (In'ula),  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  order  Composites.  The  common  elecampane  (Itiuln 
Heleninm)  is  indigenous  to  Middle  and  Southern  Europe, 
and  grows  in  various  parts  of  the  U.  S.  Tho  root  some- 
what resembles  camphor  in  taste,  and  has  sudorific  and 
diuretic  properties.  It  contains  the  principles  helenin  or 
elecampane  camphor,  and  inulin,  which  resembles  starch. 
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Elcc'tion  [Lat.  clrc'tio,  from  tltc'tnm  (from  e,  "out," 
anil  It'yo,  to  "  gather"),  to  "choose,"  to  "  read"],  in  law. 
The  law  frequently  imposes  upon  a  party  the  duty  to  choose 
between  two  iii>-ioi-i -lent  or  alternative  rights  or  clainir. 
This  obligation  may  present  itself  in  all  branches  of  tho 
law,  anil  often  occurs  as  a  rule  of  practice.  In  a  court  of 
luw,  as  distinguished  from  equity,  there  may  be  a  case  of 
election  where  a  contract  is  to  be  performed  in  tho  alterna- 
tive, as  where  ait  iiiMinince  company  stipulates  that  incase 
of  loss  of  a  building  by  firo  it  may  either  pay  its  value  or 
rebuild.  In  such  a  ease,  Hhould  the  < •'Hnpany  elect  to  re- 
build, its  election  would  ho  irrevocable.  It  may  also  hap- 
pen that  a  creditor  will  have  a  right,  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  to  elect  one  of  two  persons  as  bin  debtor.  A  case 
of  this  kind  occurs  in  tho  law  of  agency,  when  an  agent 
purchases  goods  on  credit  for  an  undisclosed  principal;  tho 
seller,  on  subsequently  discovering  the  principal,  may  elect 
to  regard  the  sale  as  having  been  umde  to  him  or"tn  the  agent, 
as  ho  may  see  fit.  An  instance  of  election  in  the  case  of 
real  estate  is  that  of  dower  in  land  whieh  tho  husband  ex- 
changed for  other  land.  The  widow  has  her  choice  to  take 
dower  in  either  parcel,  but  she  cannot  take  it  in  both. 

In  courts  of  equity  the  doctrine  of  election  assumes  great 
importance.  The  case  may  occur  where  alternative  I. enefits 
may  lie  presented  to  a  person  by  a  will  or  other  legal  in- 
strument, or  more  generally  he  may  be  required  to  choose 
between  a  gift  made  to  him  and  something  to  which  he  is 
already  entitled.  Tho  duty  to  choose  in  such  a  case  is  not 
a  positive  rule  of  law,  hut  a  matter  of  equity  practice,  and 
is  not  imperative  when  this  artificial  doctrine  is  not  known 
to  be  a  legal  rule  by  the  party  to  whom  the  gift  is  made. 
The  fact  of  election  must  DO  shown  by  some  positive  act ; 
and  if  a  party  who  ought  to  elect  holds  two  estates  under 
inconsistent  titles,  there  is  no  evidence  of  an  election  hav- 
ing been  made.  A  person  under  a  duty  to  elect  between  the 
retention  of  his  own  property  and  the  gift  of  another,  may 
retain  bis  own  without  forfeiting  tho  gift,  but  must  make 
duo  compensation.  Thus,  if  a  testator  devises  an  owner  of 
property  land  of  his  own,  and  then  assumes  to  dispose  of 
the  property  of  the  devisee,  and  the  latter  elects  to  retain 
his  own  property,  he  does  not  forfeit  the  devise,  but  is  re- 
quired to  make  compensation  to  the  testator's  estate  equiva- 
lent in  amount  to  the  property  retained  by  him.  Election 
in  procedure  may  take  place  in  tho  choice  of  remedies;  as 
where  an  owner  has  been  wrongfully  deprived  of  a  chattel, 
he  may  elect  to  sue  for  its  value  or  for  tho  chattel  itself.  A 
court  will  in  some  cases  require  a  party  to  an  action  to  elect 
as  between  inconsistent  allegations  as  to  the  cause  of  action. 

T.  W.  DWIGIIT. 

Election,  in  politics,  is  the  choice  of  public  officers  by 
those  persons  who  possess  the  right  of  suffrage,  as  distin- 
guished from  "appointment,"  which  is  such  choice  made 
by  superior  officers.  Popular  elections  were  held  in  ancient 
times,  as.  tor  example,  in  the  Roman  cnmitia  and  the  Athe- 
nian popular  assemblies ;  but  soon  after  the  establishment 
of  the  I  Ionian  empire  elections,  outside  the  Christian  Church, 
became  obsolete.  Elections  reappear  in  mcdiucval  Europe 
in  the  choice  of  representative  burgesses,  who  stood  for  the 
third  estate.  Certain  monarchs,  as  tho  German  emperors 
and  the  kings  of  Poland,  were  also  elected  to  their  place, 
but  not  as  popular  representatives.  In  no  other  European 
country  did  tne  election  of  representatives  become  so  im- 
portant in  the  Middle  Ages  as  in  England;  and  the  repre- 
sentative systems  of  other  nations  have  been  chiefly  imita- 
tions of.  and  in  some  cases  improvements  upon,  the  Eng- 
lish system.  Especially  is  this  tho  case  in  tho  U.  S.  (Sec 
REPHKSKNTATIVE  SYSTEM.)  Elections  are  called  direct 
when  officers  arc  chosen  by  a  direct  vote  of  their  constitu- 
encv  ;  indirect  when  electors  are  chosen  for  the  purpose  of 
designating  the  persons  who  shall  exercise  official  powers. 

AVith  regard  to  the  officers  voted  for,  political  elections 
are  distinguished  into  lw<tf  or  iiniiii:-ij»if  •  t>  <-nnn*t  at  which 
officers  for  some  particular  town  or  locality  are  chosen  ; 
general  or  Si"f<  >  t>'t-ti«uK,  at  whieh  officers  for  tho  whole  of  a 
eomni'inu  valth  are  eli  i-u  d  i  the  nmst  important  of  which  are 
tho  gubernatorial  and  presidential  elections  for  filling  the 
places  nf  governor  and  President):  and  mni/reiiional  or 
liiji'x/niir,  •  !• cfi'on«,  at  which  members  of  Congress  or  legis- 
latures are  voted  for.  Vacancies  in  offices  are  sometimes 
tilled,  and  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  particular  laws  is 
decided,  l>y  «;"  '-i<tl  or  wppkautntary  >l>  '-tinn*.  All  questions 
relating  to  political  elections  must  be  fully  provided  for  in 
the  election  laws  of  tho  State.  The  great  interests  which 
arc  frequently  at  stake  at  elections  naturally  tempt  had  men 
to  tfi'-ti'in  /Vnio7«,  whieh  have  assumed  in  some  countries, 
and  in  particular  in  some  parts  of  the  U.  S.,  the  most  alarm- 
ing dimensions.  In  view  of  them  honest  statesmen  con- 
sider it  their  duty  to  improve,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
existing  election  laws.  Special  attention  has  been  given 
for  that  purpose  to  stringent  registration  laws,  requiring 
every  voter  to  register  his  name  some  time  before  the  day 


i  of  election,  in  order  to  enable  tho  authorities  to  rerify  his 
claim  to  taking  part  in  the  election.      T>» 
/»'"iis  whether    a|i|.i.im  -<|,  nre  generally  taken 

from  tho  different  political  parties  which  engage  in  the 
'•"iite^t.  The  excitement  which  often  prevails  at  political 
elections  is  apt  tn  lead  to  -l-rtion  rintt.  These  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Orcece,  and  have 
also  of  late  cause  i  Me  trouble  in  tin-  1'.  S.;  they 

arc  almost  unknown  in  Franco  and  tlermany.     As  in  most 

<  cases  the  instigators  and  leaders  of  election  riots  are  acting 
under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors,  many  States 
have  provided  by  law  that  on  election  days  all  liquor-stores 
must  be  closed.  When  the  defeated  parly  believes  or  claims 
that  the  declared  majority  owes  its  success  to  election  frauds, 

i  the  elections  are  likely  to  be  contested.  At  eleotions  to 
legislative  assemblies  these  assemblies  decide  filially  on  the 
claims  of  rival  candidates;  in  most  other  cases  the  dec 
rests  with  the  courts.  If  a  presidential  election  is  con- 
tested in  republics,  there  is  danger  of  civil  war,  of  which, 
in  particular,  the  republics  of  South  and  Central  America 
furnish  many  examples.  Of  still  more  frequent  occurrence 
have  been,  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  tho  federal 
authority,  the  civil  wars  in  the  particular  states  constitut- 
ing these  federal  republics  in  ease  tho  election  for  governor 
is  contested.  Tho  I'.  S.,  which,  on  the  whole,  have  been 
free  from  the  sad  experience  of  tho  South  and  Central 
American  republics,  had  in  1873  a  conspicuous  instance 
of  a  contested  gubernatorial  election  and  its  disastrous  con- 
sequences in  Louisiana,  where  for  several  months  two  rival 
governors  claimed  each  to  be  tho  lawful  executive  of  tho 
and  tried  to  enforce  his  claim,  until  on  May  22,  1873, 
tho  President  of  the  V.  S.  interfered  by  a  proclamation  in 
favor  of  one.  (See  also  NOMINATION,  PLEBISCITE,  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE SYSTEM,  SUFFRAGE,  and  VOTE.) 

Election,  in  theology,  gee  CALVINISM,  by  PROF.  A. 
A.  Hoi.«K,  S.T.D. 

Elec'tive  Governments  are  those  in  which  the 
rulers  and  public  functionaries  are  chosen  by  popular  vote 
or  by  the  votes  of  a  privileged  class.  The  republics  of 
ancient  Athens  and  Rome  were  elective  governments. 

Elec'tor  [Fr.  flecteur;  Ocr.  k'urfiinl;  Lat.  elrc'tor, 
from  el'ly,  dec'tum,  to  "choose"],  a  title  of  those  German 
princes  who  had  the  right  or  privilege  of  electing  the  em- 
peror of  Germany.  There  were  originally  (1258  A.  D.) 
seven — namely,  the  electors  of  Cologne,  Mentis,  Trevcs, 
Bohemia,  Brandenburg,  Saxony,  and  the  elector  Palatine. 
The  first  three  were  archbishops  of  Cologne,  Mcntz,  and 
Treves.  The  electors  bad  several  important  privileges,  and 
a  very  peculiar  position  in  the  empire.  They  usually  chose 
the  heir  or  near  relative  of  the  preceding  emperor.  As  the 
electoral  dignity  of  the  Palatine  had  been  transferred  to 
the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  an  eighth  electorate  was  established 
by  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648  for  the  Palatine,  which 
censed  in  1777,  when  the  House  of  Bavaria  became  extinct. 
In  1692  the  electorate  or  dignity  of  elector  was  conferred 
on  the  dukes  of  Brunswick-LUneburg,  who  were  afterwards 
styled  electors  of  Hanover.  The  electors  were  entitled  to  all 
royal  dignities  and  honors  except  the  title  of  majesty.  In 

i  18(13  the  duke  of  Wu'rtemberg,  the  margrave  of  Baden,  the 
landgrave  of  Hcssc-Casscl,  and  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg 
were  made  electors  in  the  place  of  the  electorates  of  Co- 
logne and  Treves,  which  were  abolished.  On  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  German  empire  in  1806,  the  office  became  obso- 
lete, but  the  title  was  retained  by  the  rulers  of  Hesse-Cassel 
until  1866,  when  that  state  was  united  to  Prussia. 

Elec'toral  Crown,  or  Cap,  was  a  scarlet  c»p  worn 
by  the  electors  of  the  German  empire.  It  was  surmounted 
with  a  golden  demicircle,  which  was  ornamented  with 
pearls  and  a  golden  cross  at  the  top. 

Elec'tors,  in  the  political  system  of  the  U.  S.,  is  the 
title  of  the  persons  who  arc  chosen  by  the  people  of  tie 
eral  States  to  elect  the  President  and  Vice  President.  Eaeh 
State  chooses  a  number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  num- 
|  her  of  members  it  sends  to  both  houses  of  Congress.  No 
ir  or  Representative,  or  person  holding  an  office  of 
profit  or  trust  under  the  I*.  S.,  can  be  appointed  an  elector. 
The  electors  must  be  chosen  on  the  same  day  in  all  the  - 
— that  is,  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember. The  Constitution  ordains  that  the  electors  shall 
meet  in  their  respective  States  on  the  first  Wedm  sday  in 
December,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  \ 
dent,  one  of  whom  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the 
-•ate  with  themselves;  and  they  shall  make  distinct 
list-  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Pre  nteiit.  etc.,  and  of  tho 
number  of  votes  for  each  :  which  lists  they  shall  sign  and 
eertifv.  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  government  of  tho 
1T.  S..  direciod  to  the  president  of  the  Senate.  The  el. 
of  all  the  States  constitute  the  electoral  college.  A  majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  electoral  votes  is  necessary  to  elect 
the  President  and  Vice-President.  In  1S72  the  whole  nuin- 
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her  of  electors  was  3GB.  They  meet  at  the  capitals  of  their  re- 
*pr;'tive  States.  The  electoral  votes  arc  opened  and  counted 
on  the  second  Wednesday  of  February  by  both  houses  of 
Congress,  which  meet  in  the  chamber  of  the  Representatives. 
In  the  actual  mode  of  performing  their  duty  the  electors  do 
not  exerciso  any  judgment  or  discretionary  power  in  the 
choice  of  1'residcnt  and  Vice-Prcsident,  but  cast  their  votes 
for  the  candidates  previously  nominated  by  their  party, 
usually  in  a  national  convention.  If  no  candidate  has  a 
majority  of  all  the  votes,  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
a  right  to  choose  either  of  the  three  persons  having  the 
highest  number  of  votes. 

Elec'tra  [Gr.  'HA»TPU],  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  king 
of  Mycemc,  was  sister  of  Orestes  and  wife  of  Pylades.  She 
was  sometimes  called  Laodicc.  Her  story  is  the  subject  of 
dramas  written  by  ^Eschylus,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  and  Ra- 
cine. The  most  perfect  of  the  ancient  tragedies  of  "  Elec- 
tra"  is  that  of  Sophocles  ;  in  this  she  stimulates  her  brother 
Orestes  (whose  life  she  has  saved  from  the  violence  of  her 
father's  murderers)  to  avenge  the  death  of  that  parent. 
This  he  accordingly  does,  with  the  aid  of  Apollo. 

No  less  than  five  other  persons  of  this  name  occur  in  the 
Greek  mythology. 

Elec'trical  Fishes  arc  remarkable  as  being  probably 
the  only  animals  having  the  power  to  give  sensible  shocks 
of  electricity.  Nine  or  more  species  of  very  diverse  cha- 
racter are  known  to  have  this  power.  Three  species  of  Tor- 
pe'do  (of  the  ray  family),  one  of  which  is  occasionally  found 
on  our  Atlantic  coast,  are  among  the  best  known  electric 
fishes.  The  TrichntrWf  a  sword-fish  of  the  Indian  seas, 
and  the  Tctra'odon,  a  balloon-fish  of  the  Comoro  Islands, 
have  not  been  as  well  studied.  The  Gymito'tus  elec'tricin, 
a,  fresh-water  eel  of  South  America,  sometimes  twenty  feet 
long,  has  the  power  of  overcoming  men,  and  even  horses, 
by  its  tremendous  shocks.  Two  species  of  Maluptfrii'niH 
(Situ'rnii)  of  the  African  rivers  are  also  electric.  Faraday 
observes  that  the  fii/mn<itun  may  produce  a  shock  equal  to 
th:it  of  fifteen  Leyden  jars,  containing  in  all  3500  square 
inches,  charged  to  the  highest  degree.  Tho  force  is  ordi- 
nary static  electricity,  and  readily  affords  a  spark.  The 
Torpedo  and  Gi/mtwtns  have  electric  organs  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  nervous  system,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
highly  vascular  cells  or  hollow  prisms  containing  a  watery 
fluid.  Other  electric  fishes  have  a  less  definite  apparatus  for 
this  function.  It  is  not  known  that  this  remarkable  power 
is  of  any  service  to  these  fishes,  except  in  self-protection. 

Elec'tric  Clocks  are  of  several  kinds,  but  are  nearly 
all  constructed  on  one  of  the  two  following  principles:  (1) 
electricity  is  the  motive-power  which  propels  the  machinery 
of  the  clock;  or  (2)  power  is  obtained  from  weights  or 
springs,  and  electricity  is  used  for  controlling  or  regulating 
the  motion. 

In  some  electric  clocks  there  is  an  electro-magnet,  which  ' 
attracts  a  soft  iron  keeper  whenever  a  current  passes  through  , 
it.     The  keeper  gives  motion  to  the  clock-hands  by  an  ex-  j 
tremely  simple  arrangement  of  levers   and  wheels.     The  ; 
current  is   made  and  interrupted   by  the  vibrations  of  a  j 
standard  clock,  which  may  serve  to  give  time  to  any  num- 
ber of  secondary  electric  clocks,  oven  if  they  are  at  a  great 
distance  from  each  other. 

Bain's  clock  has  a  soft,  hollow  electro-magnet  for  a  pen- 
dulum, swinging  between  the  like  poles  of  two  permanent 
magnets,  the  current  in  the  pendulum  being  broken  and  re- 
versed in  every  swing,  so  that  it  is  forcibly  repelled  from 
each  magnet. 

Electric  clocks  are  capable  of  running  a  long  time  with- 
out attention,  but  when  moved  by  electricity  alone  are  not 
very  regular  in  their  motion,  owing  to  slight  irregularities 
in  the  electric  currents  ;  but  when  electricity  is  used  as  a 
regulating  power,  it  is  capable  of  rendering  important  ser- 
vices in  making  ordinary  clocks  do  accurate  work.  For 
example,  an  astronomical  clock  of  great  precision  is  con- 
nected in  the  proper  manner  by  telegraph  wires  with  a  great 
number  of  common  clocks,  in  such  a  way  that  signals  are 
sent  at  given  intervals.  Now,  suppose  that  any  one  of  the 
common  clocks  has  gained  or  lost  a  small  interval  of  time 
between  two  signals,  the  electric  current  is  found  in  prac- 
tice to  retard  or  accelerate  the  motion  just  enough  to  correct 
the  work,  and  to  impart  to  all  the  common  clocks  the  precis- 
ion of  the  astronomical  clock.  In  these  cases  the  common 
clocks  are  often  fitted  with  a  Bain's  pendulum,  but  there  are 
other  successful  modes  of  attaining  the  same  result. 

Elec'tric  Col'iimn,  an  instrument  formed  of  nume- 
rous alternating  disks  of  zinc-leaf,  silver-leaf,  and  paper,  was 
invented  by  DC  Luc.  It  is  generally  called  a  "  dry  battery  " 
or  "dry  voltaic  pile."  The  moisture  of  the  air  is  an  essen- 
tial clement  in  the  operation  of  the  "  dry  pile ;"  for  if  the 
apparatus  be  placed  in  an  artificially  dried  atmosphere,  it 
ceases  to  work,  while  in  ordinary  air  it  will  act  for  years, 
with  a  somewhat  feeble  current. 


lectri^'ity.       1. 

The  science  of  elec- 
tricity owes  its 
name  to  an  obser- 
vation attributed 
by  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius  to  Thalcs,  one 
of  the  Seven  \Vise 
Men,  who  about 
the  year  500  B.  C. 
flourished,  like  his 
remote  successor, 

Electricity.  Franklin,    as    a 

statesman  and  nat- 
ural philosopher.  Tho  observation  in  question  was,  that 
when  amber  had  been  rubbed  it  acquired  the  property  of 
attracting  light  bodies,  and  from  the  Greek  name  of  amber 
(fi\fKTpov)  comes  our  term  Electricity. 

As  knowledge  was  extended,  however,  it  was  found  that 
many  effects,  such  as  those  produced  by  magnets  and  by 
chemical  action  upon  certain  metals,  which  had  at  first 
sight  no  relation  to  this  property  of  amber,  were  never- 
theless due  to  the  same  force;  and  thus  the  title  "elec- 
tricity" in  its  widest  sense  comes  to  include  the  science 
relating  to  all  those  actions  depending  upon  the  force  first 
seen  in  the  amber,  and  must  be  divided  into  Statical  or 
frictional,  Dynamic  or  galvanic,  and  Magnetic  electricity. 

Of  these  we  will  first  consider  the  one  first  named — 
STATICAL  ELECTRICITY, 

2.  The  observation  of  Thalcs  may  be  well  regarded  as 
one  of   the  fundamental   facts  of  the  science,  and  as  ex- 
tended and  modified  by  subsequent  observers  may  be  thus 
described : 

If  a  light  body  A,  such  as  a  pith-ball,  is  attached  to  the 
Fio.  1.  en(*  °^  a  tnrea(*  °f  shellac,  a  straw,  or 

other  light  rod,  suspended  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  accompanying  figure  (Fig. 
1),  it  will  form  a  very  sensitive  means 
of  recognizing  the  existence  offerees  of 
attraction  or  repulsion.  If,  then,  a  piece 
of  amber,  rosin,  sulphur,  glass,  or  the  like 
is  rubbed  or  beaten  with  a  woollen  cloth, 
•  silk  handkerchief,  piece  of  fur,  or  any 
similar  material,  and  brought  neartolhe 
pith-ball  A,  it  will  be  found  that  this 
moves  towards  it,  giving  evidence  of  attraction. 

3.  A  piece  of  metal    held    in    the   hand    and    similarly 
treated   will   fail    to   produce   any  such   effect,  but  if  sup- 
ported on  a  rod  of  glass,  or  cut  off  from  contact  with  the 

iody  by  any  of  the  above-mentioned  substances,  it  will  act 
as  well  as  the  others;  and  in  fact  we  shall  find  that  if  the 
proper  precautions  are  taken,  not  amber  alone,  but  all 

todies,  can  exhibit  this  power  of  attraction  after  friction. 

AVc  see,  however,  already,  that  this  action  is  due  to 
something  which  is  carried  off  and  lost  by  metals  and  the 
human  body,  but  retained  by  glass,  rosin,  etc.  \Ve  are 
therefore  led  at  once  to  divide  substances  into  electric 
"conductors,"  or  those  which  will  transmit  this  influence 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  "non-conductors/'  which 
refuse  so  to  do.  A  wider  experience,  however,  shows  us 
that  this  is  only  a  question  of  degree,  the  best  conductor 
offering  some  obstacle  or  "resistance"  to  the  transfer  of 
electric  force  through  it,  and  the  worst  conductor  allowing 
some  to  pass;  and  that,  moreover,  every  degree  of  trans- 
mitting power  can  be  found  in  some  substance  or  other — 
from  silver,  which  is  the  best  conductor,  to  dry  air  or  other 
gas,  which  is  perhaps  the  worst. 

4.  Returning  to  our  first  experiment,  if  we  allow  the  ball 
A,  when  attracted  by  the  rubbed  or  "excited"  amber  or 
other  like  body,  to  touch  it,  wo  shall  find  that  the  condi- 
tions are  now  reversed,  and  that  in  place  of  being  attracted 
by  the  "excited"  substance,  it  is  repelled.     This  at  once 
seems  to  indicate  that  whatever  caused  the  excitement  of 
the  amber  and  its  attractive  action  is  self-repdient  in  its 
nature,  since  a  portion  of  it,  communicated  by  contact  to 
the  pith-ball,  and  reacting  with  the  remainder  in  the  am- 
ber, has  overcome  the  attraction  before  exhibited  and  sub- 
stituted a  repulsion.      If,  again,  while  the  pith-ball  is  still 
in  this  new  (or,  as  we  call  it,  "charged")  state,  we  bring 
near  it  the  "rubber"  (i.e.  woollen  cloth  or  other  substance 
with  which  the  excitement  was  produced),  the  ball  will  bo 


very  powerfully  attracted.  Care,  of  course,  must  be  taken 
that  the  "excitement"  in  this  as  in  the  previous  case  is  not 
lost  by  contact  with  the  hand  or  other  conductor. 

This  last  experiment  teaches  us  that  there  is  something 

developed  in  the  "rubber"  opposite  in   character  to  that 

found  in  the  amber,  since  where  the  latter  repels,  it  attracts. 

Again,  if  we  take  a  rod  of  glass  and  a  silk  handkerchief, 

1  and  rub  them  together,  and  then,  while  the  ball  is  still  in 

:   the  condition  which  causes  it  to  fly  from  the  amber,  ap- 

i  proach  it   with  the  excited  glass,  wo  shall   find   that   the 
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glass  attracts  it  as  did  the  woollen  cloth,  while  at  the  same 

time  the  silk  handkerchief  repels  it  a-  did  the  amber. 

We  thus   learn   that    the  cau-e  of  the  opp  monts 

first  noticed  in  the  amber  and  .doth  did  not  lie  in  the  fact 
being  the  rubber  and  the  other  being  rubbed,  but  in 
the  nature  of  the  substances  them-elves. 

-imilar  experiments  i.  pealed  with  a  great  number  of 

bodies  will  show  us  thai  this  ability  to  secure  o .r  other 

of  these  sorts  of  excitement   i-  not  of  e--ence.  but  of  d. 

it  if  all  bodies  were  arranged  in  a  list  according  to 
this  ability,  any  one  when  rubbed  wifh  a  substance  above 
it  would  aci|inre  one  kind,  and  with  on.  below  it  the  other 
kind  of  excitement. 

These  kinds  of  exi-ifcnient  are  for  distinction  called  posi- 
tive and  negative,  the  kind  produced  I!  n  it  is 
rubbed  with  .-ilk  being  positive,  and  that  developed  in 

when    rubbed    will)    Wool.  ncL'at  i  v  e.       'I'll 

terms  are  only  employed  to  distinguish,  and  not  to  describe, 
the  -'ate-,  the  negative   being  just  as   active,  povv.  ilul,  and 
.us  for  practical  p..  .-itive. 

A  few  familiar  bmli.  -  ate  arranged  in  accordance  with 
this  view  in  the  following  table : 

M,,xt   I'uKl'lir,:—  Wo 

kin,  Sealing-wax, 

Diamond,  Rosin, 

Flannel.  Amber, 

Ivoiv.  Sulphur, 

K'.cK  crv  stal,  India  rubber, 

Wool.  i.uita  percha, 

ilia--.  Prepared  paper  (i.e.  parch- 

<oii,  mi-lit  paper), 

Linen  cloth.  CoUodiOBj 

White  silk,  linn-cotton. — Moit  Ktyotir". 
The  dry  hand, 

(De  la  /,'/...  -'I'm, i,  il' /•:/,, ./riritf,"  tome  ii.,  p.  549.) 

('..  To  lake  an  example  from  the  foregoing  table :  Sup- 
pi i  fragment  of  r...-k  civ  -tal  t..  be  rubbed  against  some 

ivory  ;  i  he  crystal  would  acquire  negative  excitement,  but 

if  it    were   rubbed   with   Hold   It   would    be   positive.      Of  COUrso 

the  most  powerful  effect  would  be  obtained  by  selecting  the 

t    the   e\l  remil  ie-    of    the  table,    but    the   ((II 

of  convenience  from  :t  mechanical  point  of  view  will  here 
have  great  weight. 

Another  table  frequently  quoted  gives  the  following 
order  of  many  substances  uot  included  in  the  foregoing: 


Paper, 

Silk. 
Lac, 
Hough  glass, 

Sulphur.        \"l'ttir>. 


Poiilire. — Fur, 

Smooth  glass, 

Woollen  (.doth, 

Feather*. 

Wood. 

The  difference  between  the  positions  of  smooth  and 
rough  glass  will  indirate  the  cause  of  tin-  great  deteriora- 
tion which  the  (date  of  an  electrical  machine  suffers  when 
it  gets  scratched  to  any  considerable  extent.  Of  course,  all 
MOttUMM  in  nature  might  be  arranged  in  such  a  table, 
but  these  brief  lists  will  answer  as  a  scaffolding  into  which 
we  may  fit  such  other  members  aa  we  may  from  time  to 
time  wish  to  lueate. 

7.  With  the  few  simple   facts  which   have  been  so  far 
stated  we  can  now  proceed  to  an  intelligible  explanation  of 
the  i-leetrieal  theories  generally  in  use;  which,  however,  are 
regarded  rather  as   convenient  means   of  associating  and 
remembering  the  fads  <>!'  the  subject  than  as  philosophical 
explanation  of  their  ultiniale  • 

The  theory  which  owes  its  origin  to  Franklin,  and  is 
also  called  the  single-fluid  theory,  assumes  that  all  matter 
in  its  normal  condition  contains  an  imponderable  fluid 
which  attracts  matter  generally,  but  is  self-repellent. 
Friction  of  dissimilar  substances  causes  this  substance  to 

accumulate  in  one  at  the  e.xpcn t   another.     Thus,  the 

surcharged  body  attracts  uncxcilcd  bodies  generally,  and 
repels  others  like  itself,  while'  the  bodies  more  or  less 
emptied  of  electricity  are  likewise  attracted  by  unexcited 
matter,  by  reason  "!'  the  reduction  of  repellent  force  be- 
tuecn  their  fluid  and  that  of  the  normal  .-ulistaiices.  The 
repulsion  of  negatively  excited  substances  is  due  likewise 
to  the  superior  attraction  of  surrounding  matter  gem-rally, 
aided  by  certain  actions  called  induction,  to  be  presently 
explained.  Conduction  would  on  this  theory  be  simply 
the  How  of  this  fluid,  and  its  tendency  to  pass  from  a 

pnsitive     In    a     ncg.itiveh     i  x  ,Ic   the 

rn-h  of  air  from  a  enmprcs-ed  reservoir  into  a  \acmini. 

8.  The  theory  of  donlde   tluid.   due   to    Iiut'ny,  assumes 
the  existence  of  two  fluids,  alike  in  certain  properties,  but 
opposite    in    what    we    regard    as    their    electric    actions. 
These,  in  a  prop'  Mure.  o\i-l    in   all   substances 
without  affording  any  indication  of  their  presence.     Fric- 
tion of  unlike  materials   separates  them,  and   each  being 
self-repellent,    but    attractive    of  the   other,  all    the   phe- 

M 


.1  of  attraction  and  repulsion  already  mentioned  are 
equally  well  accounted  tor  on  tin-  hypothesis. 

9.  Other  theories,  such  as  a  d v  naimcal  theory,  which 
represents  the  pu«itive  and  negative  slates  as  vibrations 
of  an  opjio  i.r,  hav  also  been  proposed,  hut 

these,  while  deti, -lent  in  thai  fulness  and  pieci-ioi,  which 
can  entitle  them  to  confidence,  are  tar  !  tlian 

the  old  ones   as    mnemonic   aids,    and    have   tli<i>! we 

think,  deserv  cdlv    talleil    to    replace    I  lie    loltio-r    in    the-    Ian 
"ience    or    iu    works   of    n  tin  in'     and    gi-m-ial 
treatises  on  this  sul.joci. 

As  regards  the  former  (or  fluid)  theories,  no  facts  now 
known  to  science  are  fatal  t-.  i  nln  i  ot  llo  in  ;  and  though 
the  general  tendency  of  di-co\  •  r\  ii 

|   US  to  1'eid  that  the  true  tlo"i\   i-  s>  n  -    than  either 

ol  these,  we  do  not  believe  that  this  "  true  "  tin  ory  has  been 
a-  \ '  '  d'  \  i  loped. 

Minutely  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  two  theoiies  would 

1  to  fay  that  either  will 

and  that  the  experiments  re^aided  at  one  time  as  fatal  to 
the  first  ha\  e  heen  proved  not  to  In-  so.  and  that  it  is  rather 
gaining  than  losing  ground  at  the  present  day. 

As,  however,  th-  "d  theory  furnishes  us  with 

thesimpli'-t  and  most   diieet  ezprewioa  for  the  DO  oidina- 
tion  of  facts,  and  is  to  be  more  generally  enrnnnti  i. 
works  of  retereni'e,  we  .-ball  adopt  it  in  the  pi  i  sent  i 
tion  as  a  matter  of  eon  •.  • 

The  li,,,M-' jiniil   Th,»ry.—\«.  According,  then,  to  this 
view,   a   non-exeited    body   contains   equal   or   equivalent 
quantities  of  the  two  opposite  fluid-,  which  we  may  well 
•y  the  signs  +  and  — .     When  two  such  bodies 
are  exeited  by  lii,  <  f  the  positive  fluid  go- 

of one  into  the  other,  being    replaced   at  the   in-tan!  liy  an 
equal  amount  of  negative  fluid  having  the  second.      K\ 
citement  therefore  does  not   imply  a  change  in  the  total 
amount  of  the  fluids  in  a  body,  luit  only  in  the  pioporiion 
of  the  mixture,  the  interchange  being  invariably  i.  .  [pi 
as  above  stated.     Thus,  A  being  a  normal  or   unexcit,  d 

A.  B.  C. 


-+—+-+—  ++—+—++ 

10+  16  + 

11-  5-  17-, 

body,  with  about  equal  numbers  of  positive  and  negative 
units,  B  would  be  the  same,  positively  charged,  in  which  6 
positive  units  had  been  substituted  for  6  of  the  negative 
ones ;  while  C  would  represent  the  same  in  an  equal  neg- 
ative  state,  having  6  negative  units  more  than  A.  To  in- 
troduce a  single  positive  or  negative  unit  without  abstract- 
ing a  corresponding  one  of  the  opposite  kind  in  each  ease, 
is  to  be  regarded  as,  in  the  nature  of  things,  impossible. 
Every  transfer  is  an  interchange. 

11.  Remembering  the  self-repellent  character  of  each 
fluid,  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  in  charged  bodies 
the  particles  of  the  fluid  in  excess,  flying  as  far  as  possible 
from  each  other,  will  accumulate  on  the  surface,  and  espe- 
cially on  points  and  edges. 

If  B  and  C  were  brought  into  contact,  the  excess  of 
positive  fluid  in  H  would  go  to  C,  receiving  in  exchange 
the  excess  of  negative  from  this  last ;  and  so  both  would  be 
left  in  the  condition  of  A. 

The  amounts  of  the  fluids  which  we  can  displace  in 
bodies  it  must,  however,  be  remembered,  are  very  small  as 
compared  with  the  total  quantities  which  they  contain. 

IU.  Some  bodies  allow  the  electric  fluids  to  pass  freely 
from  particle  to  particle,  while  others  resist  their  transfer, 
and  allow  them  to  move  from  one  to  another  only  when  a 
certain  change  or  "polarization"  (to  be  more  fully  con- 
sidered under  "Induction")  has  reached  a  high  degree 
of  intensity. 

Bodies  of  the  first  class  are  called  conductors,  and  of  the 
latter,  non-conductors  or  insulators.  This,  however,  is  a 
distinction  of  degree,  since  no  known  body  is  cither  a 
"perfect"  conductor  or  insulator,  while  every  degree  of 
perfection  in  one  property  or  the  other  may  be  found 
among  existing  substance*. 

13.  When  the  electric  fluids,  by  reason  of  excessive  ac- 
cumulation of  single  kinds  at  certain  points,  acquire  power 
enough  to  force  their  way  through  a  resisting  material, 
their  passage  through  is  always  accompanied  by  an  evolu- 
tion of  light  and  heat.  This  is  not  the  result  of  the  ming- 
ling <>  the  opposite  fluids,  but  of  the  resistance  offered  to 
their  mutual  approach. 

op    KI.KITRICITY. — 14.   Friction,   as   we   have 

already  seen,  is  the  most  evident  source  of  electric  action  : 

and  in  order  that  it  should  be  developed  by  this  means 

with  the  greatest  facility  certain  <l-,in,"1   .vi". /«/"*  have 

from  time  to  time   devised.     We  will  select  typical 

I  forms  of  the  most  important  classes. 
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ELECTRICITY. 


The  1'litlr  Rlictricnl  Miirtiini: — This  consists,  in  the  first 
place,  of  a  glass  disk  A  mounted  on  an  axle  and  turned  by 
a  handle.  Against  this  is  caused  to  press  a  "rubber"  (be- 
low and  to  the  right  of  B),  which  is  made  of  two  brass 
plates  covered  on  their  faces  with  leather  sprinkled  with 
"mosaic  gold"  (bisulphide  of  tin),  and  held  against  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  plate  by  a  stiff  brass  spring  sustained 
by  the  column  under  B.  At  F  are  two  brass  rods,  armed 
on  their  inner  sides  with  points,  which  are  turned  towards 
the  surfaces  of  the  plate  rotating  between  them.  These  are 
supported  from  the  end  of  a  metal  cylinder  G,  resting  on  a 
glass  column,  and  called  the  prime  conductor. 

Flu.  2. 


FIG.  3. 


The  operation  of  the  apparatus  is  as  follows  :  The  glass 
plate,  by  friction,  takes  positive  fluid  from  the  rubbers, 
giving  them  negative  in  exchange,  and  passes  in  the  direc- 
tion BEF  inside  of  a  silk  bag  or  apron.  When  the  plate 
comes  between  the  points  attached  to  F,  it  gives  to  them 
positive  fluid,  receiving  negative  at  the  same  time  until  it 
has  been  restored  nearly  to  a  normal  state.  The  positive 
fluid  thus  brought  to  F  passes  into  G,  and  is  diffused  gen- 
erally over  it.  If  B  were  allowed  to  remain  insulated,  of 
course  the  amount  of  positive  electricity  which  it  could  give 
up  would  be  soon  exhausted  ;  we  therefore  connect  it  by  a 
chain  or  wire  with  the  ground,  which  is  best  done  by  pass- 
ing the  chain  over  a  gas  or  water  pipe.  If  we  desire  to  col- 
lect negative  electricity,  we  connect  the  "  prime  conductor" 
(1  with  the  ground,  in  place  of  B,  and  then  get  our  supply 
of  negative  fluid  from  B. 

A  cylinder  of  glass  is  sometimes  used  in  place  of  the 
disk,  but  the  principle  and  mode  of  action  are  identical  in 
the  two  cases. 

The  Hydro- Electrical  Machine. — 15.  An  accidental  ob- 
servation with  a  leaking  boiler,  followed  up  by  Armstrong, 
led  to  the  construction  of  this  curious  machine.  (Phil. 
Ma;/.,  1840,  vol.  xvii.,  pp.  370-452,  etc.)  It  was  after- 
wards thoroughly  investigated  by  Faraday  (Phil.  Trans., 
1843,  p.  17),  who  showed  the  true  source  of  the  very 
powerful  effects  which  it  develops.  It 
consists  essentially  of  a  steam-boiler 
placed  on  insulated  supports,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  series  of  outlets  or  jets,  by 
which  wet  steam  (i.e.  steam  carrying 
particles  of  water)  may  be  made  to  es- 
cape with  much  friction.  Fig.  3  shows 
the  structure  of  the  individual  jets.  The 
particles  of  water  carried  by  the  steam 
play  the  part  of  the  glass  plate  in  the 
ordinary  machine,  while  the  metal  sur- 
faces of  the  jets  act  as  the  rubber.  The 
jets  and  boiler  thus  become  negatively 
charged,  while  the  water-spray  is  positive,  and  will  com- 
municate that  electricity  to  a  set  of  points  presented  to  it. 

16.  The  electrophorus  and  its    development,  the   Iloltz 
machine,  will  be  explained  under  "  Induction,"  as  this  action 
is  essentially  involved  in  their  operation  ;  and  the  induc- 
tion coil  will  be  fully  described  after  the  points  in  galvan- 
ism and  electro-magnetism  necessary   for  its  explanation 
have  been  handled. 

17.  Not  only  does  actual  friction  tend  to  develop  elec- 
tricity, but  anything  resembling  friction,  such  as  the  split- 
ting or  fracturing  of  crystals,  or  the  act  of  solidifying  in 
certain  instances.     So  likewise  does  a  change  of  tempera- 
ture in  some  crystals,  such  as  the  tourmaline.     Chemical 
action,  as  we  shall  presently   see  in  connection  with  gal- 
vanism or  dynamic  electricity,  is  another  fertile  source. 

18.  All  arc  familiar  with  the  existence  of  electrical  dis- 
turbances in  the  atmosphere,  but  their  cause  is  rather  n 
subject  of  conjecture  than  knowledge,    (lie  la  Hive,  "  Elw- 
tricite,"  Walker's  translation,  vol.  iii.,  p.  116.) 

By  attaching  to  an  arrow  a  fine  wire  whose  farther  end 
terminated  in  an  instrument  for  measuring  electricity, 
Becquerel  showed  that  positive  tension  was  manifested 
when  the  arrow  was  shot  up,  but  none  appeared  when  it 
was  shot  in  a  horizontal  direction. 


The  connection  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  has  been 
shown  between  the  auroral  displays  and  solar  disturbances 
gives  a  cosmioal  interest  to  this  special  portion  of  our 
atmospheric  excitement. 

Animal  electricity  is  noticed  under  "Galvanism,"  far- 
ther on. 

APPARATI-S  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  AND  MEASUREMENT 
or  ELECTRICITY. — 19.  The  gold-leaf  electroscope  is  one  of 
the  simplest  of  these,  and  consists  of  two  strips  of  gold- 
leaf  hung  side  by  side  from  an  insulated  metallic  support 
within  a  cylinder  of  glass,  on  whose  inner  surface  are 
attached  strips  of  tin-foil.  When  an  excited  body  is 
brought  in  contact  with  the  metallic  support,  the  fluid, 
entering  both  strips  of  gold-leaf  alike,  causes  them  to  re- 
cede from  each  other:  and  lest  they  should  be  in  danger  of 
touching  and  clinging  to  the  glass,  the  strips  of  tin-foil  are 
placed  there  to  discharge  them  and  make  them  fall  back. 

20.  In  the  modification  known  as  Bohncnberger's  elec- 
troscope a  single  strip   hongs  between   two  plates  which 
form  the  terminals  of  a  "dry  pile"  (see  farther  on,  under 
"Galvanic  Batteries"),  and  are  therefore  feebly  and  con- 
stantly charged  in  opposite  senses.     If,  then,  the  leaf  re- 
ceives  any    charge,   it  will    strongly  incline   towards  the 
plate  of  the  opposite  kind. 

21.  The  electrometer  of  Coulomb  consists  of  a  light  rod 
carrying  pith-balls  at  each  end,  or  one  ball  with  a  counter- 
weight suspended  by  a  silk  thread  within  a  glass  case.     A 
rod  with  brass  balls  at  each  end  enters  through  the  side 
of  the  case.     This  being  charged,  attracts  one  of  the  pith- 
balls,  or  after  contact  repels  it,  the  force  being  measured 
by  the  amount  of  twist  necessary  to  give  the  thread  in 
order  to  keep  the  ball  at  a  certain  distance.     This  instru- 
ment was  much  improved  by  Snow  Harris. 

22.  Peltier's  electrometer,  shown  in  the  figure,  consists 

FIG.  4.  of  a  convenient  support,  etc. 

carrying  a  light  bent  rod  of 
aluminum  turning  on  a  pivot, 
and  having  a  small  compass- 
needle  attached  to  it.  The 
needle  gives  it  a  delicate  di- 
rective force,  and  a  charge 
communicated  to  the  central 
part,  which  is  insulated,  will 
cause  the  aluminum  rod  to  be 
repelled  from  the  heavier  brass 
one.  The  amount  of  dis- 
placement is  read  directly  on 
the  graduated  circle. 

23.  Thomson's  quadrant 
electrometer  consists  of  four 
metallic  segments  supported  in 
the  same  plane,  but  not  in  con- 
tact. They  arc  connected  al- 
ternately with  the  two  pro- 
jecting rods  and  balls  at  the 
right.  Over  these  hangs  a 
piece  of  aluminum  by  a  fine  wire  from  the  inside  of  a 
Leyden  jar  feebly  charged.  If,  now,  one  pair  of  sectors 
ire  charged,  while  the  others  are  connected  with  the  earth, 
he  strip  will  move  towards  them  if  the  charge  is  opposite 
Flo  5  to  that  of  the 

jar ;  or  away 
from  t  h  e  m 
and  over  the 
others  if  the 
charge  is  the 
same  in  kind 
us  that  of  the 
jar.  To  give 
directive  force 
a  small  mag- 
net is  at- 
tached with 
the  aluminum 
strip,  and  for 
measurement 
a  minute  mir- 
ror («)  is  also 
fastened 
above  it,  and 
a  ray  of 
light  reflect- 
ed by  this 
upon  a  scale. 
A  much 
more  delicate 
and  elaborate 
instrument  is 
described  by 

Sir  W.  Thomson  in  the  "British  Association  Reports  "  for 
1SC7,  part  i.,  p.  489. 


the  strip 
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O*.—  LM.  Next  in   importance  to  the  nimp! 

f  till  d:i  mental      tar'  tlOD      and      lepnl-ion      lie!  ween 

..-ally    excited    iiodics,    or.    in    tin-    WOrdl    "1     1  1 

between     li.nlh'.-    •  "f    the    |i"-ilive    or    UCg- 

;ir  !  \  i-  llu  !<l  -,  is  •    .••!  i  tut-  (<>  the  actiou  of  indud  i--n. 

1  ml  in-!  ion    is    I  In-    general    term    u.-«-d    t<>    detigDfttfl    the 
mutual  or  i  '  ion  0f  til*  0l60trie  fluids  in  :i'i  ' 

but  electrically  ,-ej.aratrd  l,.jdi«-s,  ami  i«  -nM.ctnne-  described 
us  "action  at  a  d  i  "excitement  by  infln 

All   tli«'   eilrcH    produced    by    \]t\«   Iiiralis  HIT   called    illdliclil  f. 

Tin-   forM    is   not  like  that  of  gra\  it  y,  nnaflectrd    I<y   ihe 
interposed    mate  rial,    I  nit    a<-t  -    w  iih    di  lie  rent    amounts  of 
v  through  ililVervn  .     Tlii^  dilYerrru't-  in  the 

power  of  transmit  I  ing  this  influence  is  designated  as 
speeitie  indncthe  capacity  ;  ami  by  Faraday  aii'l  Hurris 
the  following  vain  <  n  aligned  to  different  sub- 

stances : 
Air  ..................................  1.00     Wax  ................................  1  M 

u.iccti  .......................    l.T.      (.last  ...............................    UNI 

Krsin  ..............................  l.T'l     Shellac  .............................  '-'.<*> 

Pitch  ...............................   l.-'i     ^nlphur  ...........................  2.24 


The  higher  the  inductive  capacity  of  a  substance,  the 
greater  will  lit*  the  aetion  which  it  transmits. 

25.  1'as-ing  now  to  a  study  of  the  action  of  induction, 
we  will  at  once  hike   an  illu-t  rat  i-m,  as   an  example  will  be 
worth  more  than  any  amount  of  general  definition  in   such 
a  <•;!.-»•.     Lot  A  and  It  bo  metal  spheres  suspended  by  silk 
threads  or  sustained  by  I  1(    (p 

any  other  non-conduct- 
ing supports,  and  let  A 
lie  pi-sii  ivL'ly  charged 
(i.  c.  have  pome  of  its 
normal  negative  elec- 
tricity replaced  by  posi- 
tive). Let  B,  however, 
be  in  its  normal  state,  or 
charged  with  e<jual  quaii 

tities  of  both  fluid.-:.  \\"r  know  thai  the  po.-itive  fluid  in  A 
will  strongly  attract  the  negative  in  Ii,  mid  us  strongly  repel 
its  positive;  hence,  we  may  well  figure  B  us  having  all  its 
negative  on  its  h-f't.  and  nil  its  positive  on  its  right  side. 
This  representation  must  not  carry  us  too  far,  however,  and 
make  us  think  that  those  exact  locations  have  any  special 
meaning  ;  rather  we  should  regard  the  po-*it  i\  e  thud  as  put 
in  the  condition  of  trying  to  escape,  and  the  negative  as  so 
contracted  or  drawn  together  as  to  allow  room  for  more. 
The  mode  of  representation  used  is,  however,  convenient 
for  expression. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  for  a  moment  B  is  put  in  con- 
nection with  the  earth,  a  practically  infinite  reservoir  of  both 
electric-Sties.  Kvidently,  the  repelled  positive  fluid  will  es- 
cajie.  and  its  place  will  be  supplied  by  negative,  and  the  body 
B  will  be  now  ncgati\e]\  charged.  But  will  its  condition 
lie  exactly  that  of  a  single  body  with  a  negative  charge? 
The  negative  fluid  added  to  B  was  brought  there  solely  by 
tlic  mastering  attraction  in  A,  and  if  it  had  had  any  power 
of  repulsion  under  that  influence,  it  could  not  have  been 
forced  against  its  nature  to  enter  with  the  negative  fluid 
already  in  B.  It  is  simply  because  it  has  been  seized,  cap- 
tured, and  bound  by  the  positive  A  that  it  i-  now  in  B,  and 
therefore  cannot,  while  under  this  influence,  exert  its 
natural  powers  like  a  free  agent.  If,  however,  A  is  re- 
moved, men  B  will  become  in  all  respects  a  body  negatively 
charged,  and  capable  of  giving  out  its  excess  of  negative 
fluid,  and  influencing  other  bodies  in  its  turn.  The  nega- 
tive fluid  in  it.  however,  while  A  is  present,  is  very  appro- 
priately called  "bound  electricity." 

26.  The  subject  of  induction  owes  its  thorough  exposi- 
tion to  Faraday,  according  to  whose  view  it   is  an  action 
propagated  or  conveyed  through  the  substance   separating 
the  bodies  under  consideration  by  successive  polarization 
or    forcible   rearrangement    of    its    particles.      Thus,   in    the 

Mist  given  the  attractive  and  repellent  influence  of  the 
fluid  in  A  is  transmitted  to  II  by  a  successive  change  in  the 
particles  of  the  intervening  air.  This  change  might  be 
considered  as  identical  in  character  with  that  already 
described  in  B  before  it  was  eoniM-cied  with  the  ground. 
though  it  N  usual  to  :i<-nriate  it  with  a  change  of  position 
or  polarization  in  the  material  particles.  Thus,  if  the  little 
circles  in  Figs.  7  and  s  represent  the  atoms  of  air,  and 

' 


as  in  Fig.  8,  A  i«  positively  charged,  then  in  the  adj 

•  -on   of  their   utlru'-Uon    for    the    |" 
fluid   in  it,  and,  a-   a  con>.  .juen.-,-,  then    j.o-iin>    .-ides  will 
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their  black  halves  the  negative  fluid.  we  may  imagine  thorn 
when  between  two  normal  bodies,  as  in  1'ig.  7,  to  have 
these  negative  .-ides  turned  in  all  directions.  If,  however, 


fa-'e  tin-  other  way.     Tin'  ]>"-itiv<>  tluiil   in  tin  M-  will  lln'ii 
u  similar   inlluc  ......    ii]n,n    ih,-    TII-XI    r'»v    <rt    |ui. 

nnil  «o  on.     This  c'h:nn;i-.  ii  -ImuM  be  n  mrmlirrr.l.  may  bo 
!>  -I  cither  as  a  rotation  of  the   i^uii-'l'  -,  with   tixr<l 
<ti.s    t'cr   thrir    fluitlg,   which   is  tin1    MIM-NT  i<l> 
]IM]:UI!  v.  or  a*  :t  .-hit'ting  of  the  fluid.-*  in  the  particles,  ex- 
ai'lly  as  in  tin'  case  of  I!  in   Fig.  6. 

'27.  \V  hen  this  uc'iou  h:is  reached  a  certain  intensity,  a 
transfer  of  the  fluids  occurs  liodily  from  one  particle  to 
another,  and  this  is  conduction:  the  difl'emiee  between 
good  and  had  con.luctora  consisting  simply  in  this,  th 

mer  but  little  induct  h  r  c\citt  nun!  is  ncedc-l  to  bring 
about  the  transfer,  while  in  the  latter  this  must  reach  a 
high  degree  of  intensity,  and  a  large  amount  of  the  oppo- 
site fluids  must  be  brought  to  the  adjacent  surfaces  of  the 
particles  before  this  transfer  or  discharge  can  take  place. 

28.  Induction  plays  an   important  part  in  almost  CM  ry 
action  connected  with  elect  ri'-ity.  and,  simple  as  it  is  in 

!  principle,  dc\  clops  some  complex  results.     We  will  briefly 
!  consider  a  few  of  the  more  important  cases,  beginning  with 
the  simplest. 

liu/nrti'"ti  .'.n'-'i-tKtl  in  Simple  IllitHti'ittinn*  "f  Atlr<i--1  i<:)i 
and  Rrpnhinii.  —  When  an  excited  I>"<1\  i  brought  new  to 
a  neutral  one,  the  unlike  fluid  of  the  latter  is  drawn  near, 
and  its  like  fluid  repelled,  and  even  expelled  if  any  outlet 
is  available;  and  thus  the  effectiveness  of  the  attractive 
force  is  increased.  Moreover,  the  "induced"  excitement 
of  the  second  body  will  react  upon  the  "mixed"  fluids 
which  still  exist,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  in  even  the 
most  powerfully  charged  object,  and  by  separating  them  in 
the  same  manner  as  its  own  were  before  separated  will  yet 
further  intensify  the  action. 

29.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  reaction  or  reiuforormciit 
of  action  that  the  attractive  forces  in  excited  bodies  do  not 
always  vary,  like  those  of  gravitation,  light,  heat.  etc..  in 
versely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances,  but  according  to 
laws  which  depend  upon  the  conditions  by  which  this  rein- 
forcement or  the  reverse  action  is  controlled.     Thus,  as  has 
been  shown  by  Snow  Harris,  if  a  small  surface  which  is 
maintained  at  a  constant  degree  of  charge  is  caused  to  act 
with  another  which  is  insulated,  so  that  its  repelled  elec- 
tricity cannot  escape,  the  force  of  attraction  will  vary  in- 
versely as  the  square  roots  of  the  distances.  (I'hil.  Tram., 
1834,  part  ii.,  p.  213.)     If,  however,  the  charge  of  the  first 
surface  could  be  kept  constant,  while  the  other  was  allowed 

j  to  give  up  its  repelled  fluid  and  take  the  opposite,  but  not  to 
cause  a  rise  of  charge  by  reaction  in  the  first,  the  aUrac- 
tion  would  vary  inversely  with  the  squares  of  the  distances. 
Again,  if  the  reaction,  as  well  as  action,  were  allowed  full 
play,  the  force  would  vary  inversely  with  the  cube  of  the 
distance.  These  last  points  have  been  developed,  and  Har- 
ris's results  in  the  same  connection  corrected,  by  Sir  Mil- 
Ham  Thomson.  (See  "  Phil.  Mag.,"  If54,  vol.  viii.,  p.  42.) 

The  same  laws  hold  good  with  reference  to  repulsion, 
although  much  greater  difficulties  arc  experienced  in  ma  I; 
ing  the  measurements.  If  an  excited  ball  wen-  (-laced  in 
the  centre  of  a  hollow  sphere,  its  inductive  force  wotiM  1  0 
equally  distributed  on  all  sides,  and  would  decrease  out- 
ward as  the  square  of  the  distance  increased:  but  if  the 
ball  be  made  to  approach  one  side  of  the  j;h>bc.  almost  the 
entire  inductive  force  will  be  concentrate.  I  on  that  point,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  other  and  more  distant  parls. 

As  we  have  already  noticed,  a  large  part  of  the  apparent 
repulsion  exhibited  by  excited  bodies  is  due  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  surrounding  objects  excited  by  induction.  This  is 
well  shown  by  the  following  familiar  experiment:  To  an 
ordinary  electrical  machine  is  attached  a  doll's  head 
ered  with  long  hair;  on  working  the  machine  the  individ- 
ual hairs  stand  out  in  every  direction  by  their  mutual 
repulsion.  If  now  the  hand  or  any  other  conductor  con- 
nected with  the  ground  is  brought  near,  all  the  hairs  in  its 
vicinity  turn  towards  it,  and  even  crowd  upon  each  other 
to  approach  it.  The  same  actions  of  induction,  and  > 
qucut  exhibitions  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  are  illus 
(rated  in  the  numerous  electrical  toy-  witi'  which  most  col- 
s  of  apparatus  are  profusely  furnished,  such  as  the 
chime  of  bells,  the  sportsman  and  birds,  dancing  figures, 
!  dancing  pith-balls,  etc. 

77  im.  —  30.  One  of  the  most  important  in- 
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struments  in  which  induction  ia  largely  involved  is  the  elcc- 
trophorus.       This    consists    of  a  YVJ,.  i>. 

metal  dish  filled  with  rosin  or 
shellac,  or  similar  non-conductor 
easily  excited,  and  also  of  a  me- 
tallic plate  smaller  than  the  dish 
and  provided  with  an  insulating 
handle.  To  use  this  apparatus, 
we  first  beat  the  shellac  witli  a 
cat  skin  or  other  appropriate  rub- 
bur,  and  then,  setting  the  plate 
on  the  surface  of  the  shellac, 
touch  it  with  the  finger.  After 
this,  if  the  plate  is  lifted  up  by  its  insulated  handle,  it  will 
be  found  to  have  acquired  a  positive  charge. 

31.  The  theory  of  its  operation  is  as  follows:  The  fric- 
tion with  the  fur  excites  in  the  shellac  negative  electricity. 
AVlicn  the  metal  plate  re  tits  upon  it  the  repulsion  existing 
between  the  negative  electricities  causes  that  of  the  brass 
plate  to  be  repelled,  and  to  escape  in  part  when  the  plate 
is  touched  with  the  finger,  its,  place  being  supplied  by  an 
equal  amount  of  positive  entering  from  the  hand  at  the  same 
time.     This,  however,  as  long  as  the  plate  is  near  the  shellac, 
is  "bound,"  exactly  as  was  the  case  in  the  first  instance  of 
induction,  which  we  illustrated  with  the  bodies  A  and  B  in 
Fig.  6.     But  when  we  raise  the  plate  by  its  handle,  the  re- 
straining force  is  escaped  as  the  plate  recedes  from  the  shel- 
lac, ami  the  lately  "bound"  fluid  exhibits  its  properties 
as  free  positive  electricity. 

As  often  a?  we  please  we  can  discharge  the  movable 
plate,  and  by  merely  placing  it  on  the  shellac  and  touching 
it  can  restore  its  charge;  for,  taking  nothing  from  tho 
shellac,  it  in  no  way  exhausts  its  charge.  The  plate  is  of 
course  attracted  by  the  shellac,  and  the  force  expended  in 
pulling  it  away  is  the  full  mechanical  equivalent  of  the 
electric  action  developed. 

32.  A  pretty  application  of  tho  clectrophorus  is  found  in 
the  many  effective  and  artistic  contrivances  for  lighting 
gas  by  its  means  which  have  been  devised  by  Mr.  Robert 
E.  Cornelius  of  Philadelphia;  and  a  development  of  tho 
same  principle,  which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  discov- 
eries in  connection  with  this  subject,  is  exhibited  in  the 
1 1  "It/,  machine,  which  may  be  well  defined  as  a  continuous 
electronhor\i8, 

A  convenient  form  of  this  machine  is  that  shown  in  tho 
figure,  which  represents  a  modification  devised  and  cou- 
FIG.  10. 


structed  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Ritchie  of  Boston.  In  this  a  large 
vertical  plate  of  glass  serves  as  the  support  for  the  various 
parts  of  the  machine.  From  its  edges  are  sustained  four 
glass  sectors,  and  between  these  and  the  plate  is  a  glass 
disk  capable  of  rapid  rotation,  and  driven  by  the  pulley 
seen  at  the  left.  Between  this  disk  and  the  large  plate, 
moreover,  are  four  combs,  corresponding  to  the  sectors,  and 
connected  with  the  discharging  posts  by  wires  piercing  the 
plate.  On  one  edge  of  each  sector  is  a  narrow  strip  of  var- 
nished paper  with  a  projecting  point. 

33.  The  action  of  the  machine  is  briefly  as  follows:  We 
set  the  disk  in  rotation,  and  at  the  same  time  hold  an  ex- 
cited body,  such  as  the  plate  of  an  electrophorus,  a  piece 
of  charged  vulcanite,  or  the  like,  against  one  of  the  paper 
slips.  This  gives  the  paper  a  charge — let  us  say,  of  posi- 
tive electricity  ;  this,  acting  upon  the  disk,  repels  tho  posi- 


tive electricity  from  the  corresponding  part  of  its  farther 
surface  iuto  the  metallic  combs  which  are  there  located.  If 
the  disk  stood  still,  this  would  happen,  once  for  all,  at  a 
single  point;  but  as  the  disk  rotates,  every  point  is  in  suc- 
cession brought  under  the  same  influence.  The  portions 
of  the  plate  passing  away  from  this  place  as  it  rotates  arc 
then-fore  negatively  charged,  having  lost  some  of  their 
positive,  and  therefore  having  acquired  a  corresponding 
amount  of  negative  fluid.  As  soon,  however,  as  they  pass 
the  farther  edge  of  the  first  sector,  or  that  one  on  whoso 
edge  was  the  paper  wo  began  with,  they  experience  the  fol- 
lowing action  with  tho  point  attached  to  the  paper  of  the 
next,  sector:  Being  negatively  charged,  they  tend  to  repel 
negative  electricity,  and  thus  this  negative  charge,  being 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  disk,  repels  some  negative  from 
the  nearer  side,  and  drives  it  into  the  paper  .strip,  so  mak- 
ing it  negative.  Thus,  while  the  first  paper  was  jm.-itive,  the 
second  will  bo  negative;  hem*  it  will  tend  to  drive  out  of 
the  rotating  disk  into  tho  second  comb  exactly  that  negative 
fluid  which  had  been  drawn  from  the  first  comb;  and  so, 
the  first  comb  being  made  positive,  this  will  be  negative. 

Exactly  tho  same  action  will  be  observed  in  the  case  of 
the  other  sectors,  which  will  be  suei'cssively  positive  and 
negative,  and  each  will  feed  the  paper  strip  of  its  suc- 
cessor, so  that  the  action  being  once  started  will  continue 
indefinitely  without  further  assistance.  Here,  however,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  electrophorus,  the  reacting  bodies  attract, 
and  the  force  required  to  maintain  the  motion  in  opposition 
to  this  is  an  exact  expression  of  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  tho  electric  force  developed;  not  all  of  which,  however, 
is  necessarily  available. 

There  are  many  curious  reactions  involved  in  this  ma- 
chine, and  many  improvements  or  modifications  in  its 
structure,  which  we  cannot  even  enumerate  here,  but  will 
refer  tho  reader  to  the  following  papers,  in  which  he  will 
find  the  subjects  extensively  discussed:  "Cosmos,"  1865, 
p.  689;  "Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,"  vol.  Hi.,  pp. 
231-420;  vol.  liii.,  pp.  36,  119, 121,  253,  255,  344;  vol.lvii.. 
p.  335;  vol.  Iviii.,  p.  32;  vol.  lx.,  pp.  58,  117.  Also  to  Pog- 
gcndorff's  "Annalcn,"  vol.  cxxv.,  p.  469;  vol.  cxxvi.,  p. 
157  ;  vol.  cxxvii.,  pp.  1 77  and  320  ;  vol.  cxxx.,  pp.  287  and 
518;  vol.  cxxxi.,  pp.  215  and  495;  vol.  cxxxv.,  p.  120; 
vol.  cxl.,  pp.  168,  276,  and  560;  vol.  cxliii.,  p.  285;  vol. 
cxlv.,  pp.  1  and  333;  vol.  cxlvi.,  p.  288.  Also  Ganot, 
"  Traite  do  Physique,"  edition  of  1S7U. 

34.  The  next  application  of  induction  is  found  in  the 
Ley  den  jar.     This  consists  of  a  glass  jar  coated  inside  and 
out  to  within  a  few  inches  of  its  edge  with  tin-foil,  and 
„  having  a  wooden   cover,  through   which  passes  a 

*  metallic  rod  terminating  above  in  a  knob  or  ball, 
and  below  being  in  connection  with  the  inner  lining 
of  tin-foil.  Suppose  this  jar  to  stand  on  a  table 
and  within  a  short  distance  of  an  electric  machine, 
so  that  a  spark  might  go  to  its  knob.  If  a  spark 
of  positive  electricity  enter,  it  will  diffuse  itself  nver 
the  inner  surface  of  the  glass  by  aid  of  the  conduct- 
ing power  of  the  tin-foil,  and  by  induction  it  will 
draw  into  the  outer  coating  and  surface  of  the  glass 
a  nearly  equal  quantity  of  negative  fluid.  The  mu- 
tual attraction  of  these,  acting  through  the  glass,  will  cause 
each  to  bind  the  other  to  a  great  extent,  and  thus  the  orig- 
inal positive  charge,  in  place  of  having  a  tendency  to  escape 
to  surrounding  objects,  is  largely  confined  by  this  attractive 
action  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  glass. 

In  acting  through  the  glass  a  certain  resistance  is  en- 
countered, and  thus  the  charge  drawn  to  the  outside  must 
be  always  less  than  that  drawing  it;  and  again,  this  ex- 
terior charge  will  lose  some  of  its  power  in  transmission. 
If,  for  example,  this  difference  amounts  in  all  to  one-tenth, 
then  evidently  nine-tenths  of  the  interior  charge  will  be 
bound,  and  only  one-tenth  will  be  free.  The  tendency  to 
escape  and  resistance  to  the  entrance  of  additional  fluid 
depends  only  on  the  free  electricity;  therefore  in  such  a 
case  ten  times  as  much  electricity  can  be  stored  in  a  given 
space  as  if  no  such  action  were  made  available. 

The  form  of  ajar  is  of  course  in  no  way  essential  for  the 
principle  here  stated,  and  in  fact  plates  of  non-conductors 
coated  with  tin-foil  are  largely  used  when  we  want  to  store 
electricity  in  a  small  space  for  any  purpose. 

35.  The  same  principle  of  induction  is  similarly  involved 
in  the  case  of  that  attachment  to  an  electroscope  known  as 
a  condenser.     In  this  case  the  upper  cap  of  the  instrument 
carries  a  varnished  metallic  plate,  on  which  can  be  placed 
another  plate  of  equal  size  having  a  glass  handle.     Tho 
plates  being  superposed,  if  a  feeble  source  of  electricity  is 
connected  with  the  lower  one,  and  the  upper  one  is  con- 
nected with  the  ground  by  being  touched  with  the  finger,  a 
charge  of  "bound"  electricity  will  accumulate,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Leyden  jar  above  described.     On  removing 
the  upper  plate  this  charge  will  be  set  free,  and  will  produce 
its  effect  upon  the  indicating  parts  of  the  instrument. 
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Sir  Willi:un  Thomson  has  devised  a  number  of  beautiful 
applications  uf  induction  UK  a   mean-  "1   developing  «l*o- 

1. 1'-  il   charge,  such  a*  a  series  of  drops  of  water  : 
within  a   c.v  hnder,  11  (lame  similarly  placed,  copper  i 
running  from  one  vessel  I"  another,  itii'l  various  more  com- 
ph-\  instruments,   i  See  "  Proc.  Hoy.  SIM-.,"  .lime  L'II,  l-t!7; 
"  I'hil.  Mag.,"  .Inn..  1868.) 

Tit  \NSKnit  OK   iM.KrnticiTY. — M.  Tln-fi-  are  three  • 
oils   liv   wliirh   electricity    may   pas-   from    place   to    |>laoe — 
namely,  I'ondueti Convict and   1 1 1  -'-barge. 

Conduction  has  already  been   discu--ed  to  some  extent 
; :':  and  L'7):  and  in  addition  we  may  -ay  that  it  might 
he  ilrtincd  as  Iho  passage  of  electricity  between   particles 
s.cn-ilil  v  in  eont o't. 

\Vln-n  tin mini.'  inn   sub-tarn-.,  is  of  such  a  nature  and 

amount  astocanv  Ihe  cloctiic  l"ie'-  uiihout   i 'h   ! 

ance,  no    visible   effect    is    pi  odnced  ;    but    if  this   is   ii" 
striking   phenomena  of   heal    mid   light   may   K. 
hibitcd.      Thus,  if  tin;  nnilc-il  charge  of  several  l.cydcn  jars 
-'•d  to  traverse  a  strip  of  gold  leaf  enelo-i  il  l.rtu.'i  n 
slips  of  glass,  the  gold  will  lie  fu.-eil  into  the  glass,  causing 
a  purple  slain,  ami  a  Hash  of  light  will  at  the-  same  moment 
he   si-.-n.      l''ine    wire-    similarly  treated   Irtay  IM'   fused,  and 
the  etiecis  of  lightning  on  l.dl  wires  and  other  small  con- 
ri  illustrate  tin-  same  thing. 

Difl'cicnt  thi-  property  of  conduction 

in  the  most  various  decree.  Imt  tin*  aetion  will  be  more 
fully  dis.-n-se  i  un.li-r  ••  lialvaiiism,"  or  dynamical  lite- 
trieity,  where  the  means  lor  its  accurate  measurement  will 

tie  dosi-nlied. 

37.  Th"  velocity  with  which  an  intense  charge  of 

trieitv  trav'  n<ln<-tor  under  rertain  eonditions 

was    shown    I  iy    Wheatslonc    (I'liil.    Trmi.,    1  Sli  1.  p.  .V-'.l )    to 

-.oilll  miles  in  :i  second.  His  mrthod,  which  was  a 
very  lii-auiifiil  one  and  most  fruitful  in  applications,  con- 
si-icl  in  viewing  in  a  rapidly  rotating  mirror  the  images 
of  three  sparks  taken  at  the  ends  and  in  the  centre  of  a 
long  lino.  The  displacement  of  any  image  us  compared 
with  the  others  ga\o  a  means  of  finding  the  time  of  its 
occurrence  when  t!i--  velocity  of  the  mirror  was  known. 

It  was  shown   by  Faraday  that    the    velocity   of  , luctioii 

\  avied  with  the  intensity  of  the  charge  and  with  the  nature 
of  the  conductor. 

38.  ('-.«;-.  cf/,,i    is  tho   transfer   of  electricity   from   one 
ho  Iv   to    another    by   moving    particles   of  an    interposed 
Hui.'l.     Thus,   if  a  charged   conductor  stands   exposed   iu 
the  nir,  p.n-ticles  of    (hat    fluid   touch   it,  are  charged,  arc 
repelled,  and   travel    off  to    distant    objects,  to  which  they 
gi\e   up  their  charge,  and    then  are  ready  to  return  for 
more.      This  action  can  bo  well    illustrated   by  holding  a 
can  lie  near  a  point    projecting  from  an  electrical  machine. 
Th  •    (lame   will    lie   almost   Mown  out  by  tho   current  of 

I  particles  flying  iiwa  v  . 

39.  /^'-/i.i.../c,  whi.-h   may   he  of  various  kinds,  consists 
in  geno-al  of  the   simultaneous  transfer  of  tho  electricity 
developed  by  induction  along  a  line  of  resisting  particles 
between  two  conductors,   and   is  always  accompanied   by 
some  development  of  light  and  heat.     The  passage  of  tho 
fluids  may  be  variously  resisted,  and  thus  the  character  of 
the  discharge  be  modified  I"  any  extent :  but  we  may  eon- 
veuie-itlv    divide    discharges    into    two    kinds  —  the    flash, 
spark,  or  disruptive  discharge,  aud  tho  flume,  or  diffused 
di-  'barge. 

in.    'hi,'  ,,,,1,-k  i/V«cA«r./e  is  illustrated  in  its  simpler  form 

by  the  flash  which  passes   from  the  prime  c luetor  of  an 

cic-trieal  mirdiino  to  tho  bund  or  any  other  conductor 
brought  sud  Icnly  near  to  it.  It  then  appears,  thnmgh 

pcrsi-tcn. f    vi-ion.   as   a    blue,    irregular   line.      \Vhcli    a 

greater  amount  of  electricity  is  accumulated,  us  in  the 
l.evdcn  jar,  the  spark  or  Hash  looks  whiter.  l!y  modifica- 
tions of  \Vhcatst '.<  revolving  mirror  and  other  methods 

its  character,  duration,  aud  composition   have    been  studied 

\,\  IV  Idersen  (/'•>;;.'/.  .dm.,  vol.  i-iii.,  p.  t'.'.i)  and  1'rof.  O.K. 
Rood.  The  last-named  physicist,  who  has  carried  out  his 
re-iM  r.'hes  in  a  most  complete  manner,  has  pro\ed  that  the 
discharge  of  ajar  charged  by  an  induction  coil  cons 
a  series  of  a'-is  \\hnso  total  duration  \arics  with  the  area 
of  coaled  surface,  the  distance  of  the  electrodes,  etc..  but 
that  the  lirsl  ami  brightest  portion  does  not  last,  with  ajar 
ha\  iug  a  surface  of  II  1. 1  square  inches,  m., re  than  the  17.' 

billionth    of    a    MOOnd.      I'rol'.    U 1    has   also   proved   that 

with  ajar  having  a  surface  of  1  I  square  inches,  the  dura- 
tion was  only  10-hitlionlh*  of  a  second.  The  succes-r 
charges  or  other  steps  involved  in  this  act  lia\e  Keen  made 
the  subject  of  extended  investigations  by  Prof,  liood.  pnK 
lished  with  the  aiiove  in  the  ••  . \iner.  .lour,  of  Science  "  for 
1S7--1,  vol.  iv..  pp.  LM'.I  and  .".71  :  Isd'.l.  vol.  xlviii..  p.  li.1: 
also  1S7I.  vol.  ii..  p.  IC.O.  and  1S7'.1.  vol.  iv..  p.  LM'.i. 

II.  The  spark  is  in  all  eases  found  to  carry  away  with  it 
minute  p articles  of  the  bodies  between  which  it  leaps,  which 
arc  intensely  heated  by  the  action;  and  it  has  thus  become 


a  very  u-elul  means  for  the  >|  of  certain 

SllliSla:  '.   part     ii., 

p.  i:.'.i.j  I!y  taking  the  spark  between  a  platinum  wire 
aud  the  surface  of  a  solution,  meial  ;  '  in 

the  solution  may  in  many  cases  be  recognized  by  the  aid 

Ot      1  III        -  I 

With  powerful  Mitirces  of  electricity,  such  as  the  Holtl 
machine  or  tho  induction  coil,  which  will  be  sulisei|iienily 
dc.-criKcd,  many  beautiful  illustrations  of  (park  discharge 
may  be  exhibited.     Thus,  if  the  terminals  of  a  lart- 
are  brought  near  the  extremities  of  IL  long  sheet  of  metallic 
paper,  such  as  is  often  used  for  enveloping  tea  and  < 
and  whose  surface  has  been  broken  by  rumpling,  at  eacn 
discharge  brilliant  flashes  of  light  will  stream  across  in 
lightning  like  paths.      Attain,  narrow    -trips  of  tin-foil  hav- 
ing been  attai-hed  iu  a  convoluted  but  itinuoiis  line  to  a 

plate  of  glass,  a  knife  is  drawn  across  them  at  points  cor- 
responding to  the  outlines  of  some  ih  -ign.  such  us  a  bird 
or  flower.  When  this  is  made  the  line  of  a  series  of  dis- 
charges, the  dcvign  appears  pricked  out  in  stars  of  light. 

i.  s  the  influence  on  the  duiatiim  of  the  spark 
I   by  the  site  of  tho  charged  surface,  an  shown  by 
Itood,  an  effect  is  produced  by  the  nature  of  the  transmit- 
ting material.     Tlni'.  the  -park  from  a  Leydcn  jar  carried 

!  oints  immersed  in  loose  gunpowder  will  f 
tho  powder  without  igniting  it:  but  if  part  of  tho  circuit 
consists  of  a  wet  string  or  like  imperfect  conductor,  the 
spark  will  pass  more  slowly,  and  will  ignite  the  powder. 

•i:i.  The  most  magnificent  di-play  't  the  disruptive  dis- 
charge is,  however,  furnished  iu  tho  lightning.  IK  i 
flashes  occur  as  much  as  three  miles  in  length.  The  failure 
of  some  attempts  to  measure  their  duration  has  occasioned 
a  general  impression  that  they  are  exceedingly  brief. 
Faraday,  how  CM  r.  in  |si7  noticed  that  some  flashes  seemed 
to  him  fully  as  long  in  duration  as  one  second,  and  Prof. 
0.  N.  Kood,  with  a  very  efficient  form  of  apparatus,  but 
extensively  investigated  the  subject,  with  the  following 
result:  Ho  finds  that  lightning-flashes  generally  consist 
of  several  acts,  varying  individually  in  duration  from  less 
than  one  one-thousandth  of  a  second  to  more  than  one- 
twentieth  of  a  second';  even  these  extreme  varieties  being 
found  at  times  in  a  single  flash,  whoso  total  durati>" 
be  fully  one  second.*  The  cause  of  this  great  duration  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  tho  extent  and  character  of  the 
electric  distribution  in  the  cloud. 

Tho  brush  and  glow  discharges  are  simply  aggregations 
of  numerous  and  very  minute  sparks.  The  glow  sometimes 
seen  on  tho  spars  of  vessels,  and  called  Saint  Elmo's  fire, 
is  of  this  character.'!' 

44.  While  air  at  its  normal  density  and  temperature 
offers  so  great  a  resistance  to  tho  passage  of  electricity,  it 
is  found  that  when  highly  rarefied  its  power  of  Iran 
sion  is  greatly  increased,  and  that  under  these  conditions 
the  discharge  passes  in  a  diffused  and 
flame-like  form.  To  exhibit  thecha- 
i  sties  of  this  discharge  iu  va- 
rious gases  and  at  various  degrees  of 
rarefaction,  we  employ  glass  vessels, 
either  of  an  egg  shape  or  globular 
form,  provided  with  metallic  caps  se- 
curely cemented  to  their  ends,  and 
sliding  rods,  stopcocks,  etc.  These 
may  he  exhausted  with  the  air-pump, 
and  tho  flashes  of  a  coil  being  passed 
through,  the  appearances  of  the  dis- 
charge may  be  studied.  I  ndertheso 
conditions  we  find  that  the  color  of 
the ih-dui i  _"'  ••  '•''•  ic-  in  d i!i'c rent  parts, 
being  usually  blue  near  the  negative 
pole,  and  pinkish  mar  the  positive. 
and  variously  tinted,  moreover,  ac- 
cording to  tli 

lion  and  the  nature  of  tho  gas.    Thus, 
under  •  bM  of  larciaction. 

nitrogen  gas  gives  a  light  of  a  pink- 
purple,  carbonic  acid  of  a  green,  hy- 
drogen of  a  violet,  and  oxygen  <d  a 
lossom  tint. 

i  a  certain  degree 

Ulstioll   the  dl.-elialge     I 

i  by  'lark  layers  or  strata, 
as  shown  in  Fig.   12.     These  hav 

tll'lied    by     lie    la 

Hive,  who  eoi  sidcrs  them  to  be  due 
to  variations  in  density  pro.lu 
the  rarefied  gas  by  the  electric  force 
prior  to  tin  age  of  the 

discharsc.    I  .dm.  <  ...  Vag..  I  *.,,,.  v  ,,|.  \  iii.. 

•  "  American  .b.urmd  of  Scicn 

t--.  How,"  "Am.Jour.of  £  .. \.,l.  xhn., 


FIG.  12. 
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p.  437.)  Plucker  found  that  these  strata,  and  also  the 
streams  and  glows  of  the  discharge,  obeyed  magnetic  influ- 
ences in  a  remarkable  way.  (Phil.  Mug.,  1858,  p.  119.) 
These  discharges  were  also  studied  by  Gassiot,  nnd  pro- 
duced by  a  galvanic  battery,  as  well  as  by  other  forms  of 
electrical  generators.  (/*/•»<•.  Koy.  Sue.,  1859,  p.  36.) 

46.  Geissler,  a  very  skilful  glassblower  in  Bonn,  was 
employed  by  Plucker 
to  make  some  perma- 
nently exhausted  tubes 
for  such  experiment?, 
and,  enlarging  on  the 
idea,  lias  developed  one 
of  the  most  beautiful 
illustrations  in  the 
whole  range  of  the 
subject.  These  instru- 
ments, called  "  Geissler 
tubes,"  are  of  an  infi- 
nite variety  in  pattern, 
containing  different 
gases  variously  rare- 
fied, thereby  givinir 
every  imaginable  tint. 
They  are  also  often 
made  of  fluorescent 
glass,  orare  surrounded 
with  glass  jackets  (as  in 
Fig.  13),  which  are 
filled  with  fluorescent 
solutions,  thereby  yet 
further  increasing  the 
brightness  and  beauty 
of  their  appearance. 

DYNAMIC  ELECTRIC- 
ITY, OR  GALVANISM. — 
47.  To  the  accidental 
observation  that  a  frog's  leg  made  a  convulsive  movement 
when  brought  in  contact  with  two  dissimilar  metals,  this 
subject  owes  its  introduction  into  the  world  of  science,  and 
from  Galvani,  professor  of  physics  at  Padua,  by  whom  the 
observation  was  made  and  followed  up,  it  has  derived  its 
name.  Without  following  the  history  of  the  steps  by  which 
the  true  nature  of  the  action  observed  by  Galvani,  and  soon 
afterwards  much  further  developed  by  Volta,  has  been  elu- 
cidated, we  will  pass  at  once  to  a  consideration  of  this  as  a 
condition  of  those  electric  fluids  which  we  have  already 
assumed  as  the  cause  of  electric  phenomena  in  general. 

48.  If  a  plate  of  zinc,  or  other  metal  having  a  strong 
affinity  for  oxygen,  is  immersed  in  some  such  liquid  as 
water,  which  contains  oxygen  and  is  capable  of  being 
decomposed,  the  metal  will,  by  reason  of  its  superior  chem- 
ical attraction,  take  a  certain  portion  of  oxygen  to  itself, 
so  liberating  a  corresponding  amount  of  hydrogen.  In 
this  act  of  separation,  however,  not  only  are  the  material 
particles  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  drawn  asunder,  but 
the  electric  fluids  also  are  divided,  the  negative  going  with 
the  oxygen  to  the  zinc,  and  the  positive  with  the  hydrogen 
being  repelled. 

41).  We  may  make  a  material  illustration  of  this  by  com- 
paring the  water  to  a  mixed  mass  of  spun  glass  and  silk 
fibres.  If  the  silk  could  be  pulled  out  at  one  side  and  the 
glass  threads  at  the  other,  we  should  evidently  have  the 
silk  powerfully  excited  negatively  by  the  friction  involved 
in  this  act  of  separation,  and  the  glass  as  highly  charged 
with  positive  fluid.  Returning  to  our  actual  case  of  the 
water,  the  force  which  was  able  to  separate  the  electricities 
would  evidently  be  able  to  keep  them  apart,  but  yet  there 
would  be  a  strong  tendency  towards  a  return  and  recom- 
bination, and  this  would  render  it  more  and  more  difficult 
for  the  zinc  to  decompose  successive  portions  of  the  water, 
since  it  would  be  obliged  to  force  the  hydrogen  and  positive 
fluid  into  a  surrounding  region,  getting  more  and  more 
highly  charged  with  this  same  fluid.  A  point  would  there- 
fore soon  be  reached  where  the  power  of  the  zinc  to  decom- 
pose more  water  would  bo  annulled  by  the  tendency  of  the 
positively  charged  and  liberated  hydrogen  to  return  into 
combination. 

Under  these  conditions,  suppose  that  some  good  con- 
ductor which  is  entirely  without  chemical  action  on  the 
solution  is  introduced  in  some  other  part  of  the  vessel,  and 
connected  by  a  wire  with  the  zinc.  It  will  at  once  share 
with  the  zinc  its  negative  charge,  and  so  become  as  attrac- 
tive to  the  hydrogen  and  positive  fluid  as  the  zinc,  but  will 
be  without  any  of  that  chemical  force  which  acted  as  a  re- 
pellent influence  in  the  case  of  the  zinc  and  hydrogen. 
The  freed  hydrogen  will  therefore  run  to  this  conducting 
plate  with  its  negative  fluid,  discharge  itself,  and  relieve 
the  tension  in  the  liquid,  so  that  the  action  of  the  zinc  upon 
the  water  may  go  on  freely  again.  The  power  of  separat- 
ing the  electricities  of  the  water  possessed  by  the  zinc  or 


other  active  metal  constitutes  what  is  called  the  "  electro- 
motive force"  of  the  system.  This  evidently  is  duo  to  the 
difference  between  the  attractive  energies  of  the  zinc  and 
the  hydrogen  of  the  water  for  the  oxygen ;  they  pull  against 
each  other,  and  the  resulting  available  force  is  simply  their 
difference.  To  this  we  can  oven  give  a  numerical  expression 
in  any  case ;  thus,  the  total  mechanical  equivalent  of  zinc 
being  42.575  units  per  atom,  and  that  of  hydrogen  being 
33.808,  the  available  energy,  or  "  electro-motive  force," 
would  be  8.767,  or,  in  other  words,  about  one-fifth  of  the 
total  amount  residing  in  the  metal  consumed.  The  electro- 
motive force  would  of  course  vary  with  the  nature  of  the 
liquid  and  active  element  used,  depending  upon  the  relation 
of  their  attractive  forces. 

50.  The  above  considerations  will  show  us  at  the  outset 
what  is  the  relation  between  the  conditions  of  the  present 
subject  and  of  that  before  discussed.  We  have  here  the 
fluids  separated  by  a  relatively  feeble  power  of  dissociation, 
but  in  quantities  which  will  be  very  great  if  the  resistance 
opposed  to  their  reunion  is  slight.  To  give  a  physical 
illustration,  we  may  regard  this  action  of  the  metal  on  the 
liquid  with  reference  to  cither  of  the  electric  fluids  as  a 
power  of  raising  its  level.  Thus,  suppose  that  a  sieve 
placed  vertically  in  a  trough  of  water  had  the  power  of 
pushing  the  water  towards  one  end,  and  so  raising  the  level 
a  very  little  on  one  side.  When  the  water  had  reached  the 
full  height  at  which  the  power  of  the  sieve  would  maintain 
Flu.  14.  i*>  a"  further  action  would  cease ;  but  if  we 
now  made  a  communication  by  which  the 
water  from  the  higher  side  could  run  around 
to  the  lower,  then  the  sieve  would  continue 
to  keep  up  the  head,  and  a  constant  current 
would  result.  Again,  if  several  sieves  were 
placed  in  series,  then  each  in  turn  starting 


with  the  water  which  had  been  raised  by  its  predecessor, 
and  raising  it  higher,  the  level  at  the  end  of  the  tank  would 
be  as  much  higher  as  the  sieves  were  more  numerous. 

This  is  not,  of  course,  intended  to  be  a  statement  of  fact 
about  sieves  and  water,  but  to  be  a  purely  imaginary  illus- 
tration, which  may  aid  us  in  remembering  the  general  fact 
that  the  nature  of  the  action  of  the  elements  in  a  galvanic 
couple  on  the  electric  fluids  is  to  accumulate,  each  one 
slightly  on  opposite  sides ;  in  consequence  of  which  they 
act  in  all  respects  as  would  material  liquids  in  whose  level 
a  similar  slight  change  had  been  effected.  It  will,  in  fact, 
be  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  convenience  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  thinking  of  the  electricities  developed  in  galvanic 
actions  as  fluids  with  certain  "  levels,"  which  give  the  cor- 
responding tendencies  to  flow. 

51.  Carrying  this  view  back  into  our  former  subject,  we 
would  regard   the  fluids    in    charged   bodies  as  having  a 
great  "head"  or  high   level.     It  will  be  evident  on  this 
view  that    a    sufficient    number   of    galvanic  elements    in 
series  (as   illustrated   above  by  the  succession  of  sieves) 
should   give  us  a  "  head "  equal  to  that  of  a   statically 
charged   body.     In   fact,  Gassiot,  with  a  battery  of  3400 
pairs  of  zinc  and  copper  plates  in  distilled  water,  produced 
all  the  effects  of  attraction,  repulsion,  discharge,  etc.  which 
are  obtained  from  bodies  excited  by  friction  (Phil.  Trans., 
1844,  p.  39),  and  the  present  writer,  with  a  series  of  15,000 
such  cells,  made  by  Mr.  Charles  T.  Chester  of  New  York, 
has  obtained  similar  results  in  a  yet  more  striking  manner. 
Indeed,  with  the  delicate  instrunu'iits  now  at  command  we 
can  readily  exhibit  the  actions  of  attraction  and  repulsion 
with  the  electricity  set  free  by  a  single  galvanic  couple  of 
the  simplest  description,  thus  proving  the  identity  in  nature 
of  the  two  actions  of  frictional  and  chemical  "  excitement." 

52.  Such  being  a  general  view  of  the  condition  of  gal- 
vanic electricity,  we  will  next  pass  to  the  methods  used  for 
its  development.     We  have  above  spoken  only  of  a  metal 
(say  zinc)  and  water  as  the  active  agents  ;  but  in  fact  there 
would  be  practical  difficulties  in  using  these  alone,  among 
which  we  will  first  consider  only  the  fact  that  the  oxide  of 
the  metal  would  soon  cover  its  surface  and  cut  off  all  ac- 
tion.    For  this  reason,  as  well  as  others,  we  introduce  with 
the  water,  some  acid   capable  of   dissolving  the  metallic 
oxide,  but  not  able  to  attack  the  other  conductor.     This 
introduce!  another  element.     The  solution  of  the  oxide  in 
the  acid  furnishes  another  source  of  force,  and  our  numer- 
ical relation  of  energies  thus  takes  a  new  shape,  which  is 
well  expressed  by  llankine  as  follows: 

Total  "equivalent"  due  to  oxidation  of  zinc  and  solution 

in  sulphuric  urkl  :ind  water 3006 

Total  "equivalent"  consumed  in  liberating  hydrogen  from 

the  dilute  acid 2106 

Total  "equivalent"  offeree  developed 900 

These  numbers,  expressing  "  British  thermal  units,"  we  can 
easily  reduce  at  once  to  a  practical  expression,  and  say  that 
the  total  force  which  can  be  developed  by  a  pound  of  zinc 
in  such  a  combination  would  be  900  X  722  =  694,800  foot- 
pounds, or  about  one-sixteenth  of  that  developed  by  burn- 
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ins;  u  |iiiunil  of  pure  coal  or  carlHin.     Wo  of  course  have 

in    both   cases,  hut   Ilii- 

M'-ult  po--iiile  uilh  ;il!  ran-.  -  "I  tOH  '  vluded. 
..::.  There  arc  i-viilriilly  Iw"  directions,  in  which  Ihi" 
re-ult  c;in  )»•  improved:  l-l.  I'.y  increasing  the  n-hitivi' 
iiilnii'liini  between  ihr  nciivi'  i-h'iiii'iit  iiinl  the  liquid  «hich 
is  thr  first  cause  ol'  Ihr  action  :  I'd.  I !y  n during  the  attrac- 
tion t(i  IK-  overcome  ill  separating  the  expelled  element 
from  (he  liijlliil. 

Fur  the   first   object   we   may  u-r   in   place  of  zinc  some 
in. ire  eheinieiilly  active  hmly.  such  us  magnesium  or  ,-niliutn, 
or  substitute  Home  other  Bald  fur  water.     Hut  in  pi. 
it  has  lieen  found  that  no  substance  which  by  re:i-"n  oi'  it- 
cost  or  other  con  at  ailablr  will  give  us  better 

results  fhiin  /inr  and  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

With  reference  to  the  second  point,  however,  much  niuy 
he  ihine.  Thus,  if  sulphate  uf  copper  were  mixed  with  the 
acidiihited  water,  that  compound  would  as  a  final  result  bo 

decomposed,    its   copper    being  deposited    on   till-   iuaetivO  ele- 

iiieut  as  a  substitute  for  the  hydrogen.  Now,  the  expul- 
sion of  copper  from  this  compound  docs  not  require  aa 

nmi'li  t'nrre  as  dues,  tin-  liberation  oi'  hydrogen  fioni  water, 
and  thus  wo  got  an  obvious  increase  of  effect,  aa  follows: 

Total  ci|iiiv:ilcnt  of  combination  of  zinc  with  oxygen,  sul- 
phuiic  acid,  and  water •  300G 

iai\alent  consumed  ill  exjx'lliim  eii|i|n-r  from  solu- 
tion nt'  sulpbate 

Total  equivalent  nt    loree  .lev  eloped 141i> 

141'.!  -   ','1'i       l.u'.i .1.  ins  foot-pounds  pi-r  jiound  of  /ine  ; 

which  is,  however,  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  total  force 
dc\  eloped  by  the  combustion  of  a  pound  of  pure  coal  or 
nrboD. 

54.  The  decomposition  of  nitric  and  chromic  acids  ro- 

.|iiires  still  less  force  than  docs  that  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
ami  thus  by  substituting  these  still  better  results  maybe 
ued;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  the  upper  limit,  or 
lii'/li-  *r  utininmr  nt  «f'  i//"u'>  ii''nt  f /<•>•/'  ft  inn,  wouM  be  to  gain 
the  whole  3006  units  duo  to  the  combination  and  solution 
of  the  /inc.  which  would,  after  all,  amount  to  but  one-fourth 
the  total  energy  developed  by  a  pound  of  pure  coal. 

Passing  from  these  general  considerations  to  questions 
of  detail,  wo  notice,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  iu  the  sim- 
ple.t  form  of  galvanic  apparatus  we  employ  a  plite  of 
ordinary  zinc  and  one  of  copper  Immersed  in  a  visselof 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  as  was  at  first  done,  several  diffi- 
culties arc  encountered. 

55.  In  the  first  place,  impurities,  in  the  shape  of  specks 
of  iron,  cadmium,  etc..  scattered   through   the  zinc,  impair 

tin tiou   li\    establishing  "local   circuits,"  in   which  the 

impurity  acts   as  the  second  element,  and  sends  a  part  of 
the  current  back  to  the  zinc  without  traversing  the  con- 
necting conductor,  so  causing  it  to  elude  our  use.     This 
ditliciilty  is  remedied  by  coating  the  zinc  with  mercury. 
This  substance  dis-.»lves  a  portion  of  the  zinc  and  forms  a 
sort  of  metallic  varnish,  which  is  of  course  perfectly  homo- 
geneous  and   covers   up   all    irregularities.     The   mercury 
does  not  dissolve  in  the  acid,  but  yields  the  zinc,  itself 
dissolving  a  fresh  supply  as  fast  as  it  is  require.!. 

Secondly,  the  hydrogen  going  to  the  copper  plate 
collects  on  it  in  a  layer  of  bubbles,  by  which  the  contact 
with  the  liquid  is  diminished,  and  which,  moreover,  by 
reason  of  its  strong  negative  condition,  tends  to  combine 
with  oxygen  and  reverse  the  battery  action.  (See  "  Gas 
Battery,  farther  on.)  To  remedy  this  difficulty,  Since 
proposed  the  use  of  platinum  plates  covered  with  fine  par- 
ticles of  platinum,  obtained  by  electric  decomposition  (see 
"  Klcclrolysis,"  farther  on),  which  "shed"  the  hydi 

bubbles.      lie  also  ii.rd  sihcr  plates  ilcd  with  platinum, 

or  plates  of  lead  first  silvered  and  then  coated  with  pla- 
tinum. The  silver  plates  in  time  become  brittle,  and  the 
others  lose  their  coating  :  and  this  has  led  to  the  adoption 
of  plates  of  compact  carbon,  made  from  the  graphitic 
deposit  found  in  coal-gas  retorts.  Those  are  also  platini/cd 
by  painting  them  with  a  solution  of  platinic  chloride,  and 
then  immersing  them  in  their  own  solutions,  with  the  cir- 
cuit closed  for  a  few  minutes. 

57.  The  present  writer  has  used  with  good  effect,  where 
a  continuous,  uninterrupted  action  for  a  limited  time  was 
required,  and  where  the  first  cost  of  the  apparatus  was 
important,  a  combination  of  /.ine  and  sheet-iron  plates  in 
acidulated  water.  A  battery  of  this  sort,  having  a  zinc 

surface  of  about  210  square  i'ect.  was  usc.l  on  si  verul  occa- 
sions for  twelve  hours  at  a  time,  with  a  very  satisfactory 
result. 

68.  The  employment  of  sulphate  of  copper  was  first  in- 
troduced by  I'rof.  Ihinicll.  and  in  order  to  prevent  the 
copper  from  depositing  on  the  zinc,  and  thus  establishing 
local  circuits  which  would  soon  have  interfered  with  the 
useful  action  of  the  battery,  he  divided  the  vessel  into  two 
parts  by  a  porous  partition  made  of  parchment,  bladder, 
leather,  or  porous  earthenware.  In  one  part  was  phu-ed 


the  y.inc  surrounded  by  acidulated  water,  and  in  the  utht  r 
a  copper  plate  inn.  <  per. 

We    may    here    explain    that    it    is    not    -upp.i-i-i!.    when    a 

ile  of  water  I-  d nip..-,   i  h\    the  a.-lmu  of  tic 

that  its    hydrogen    atom  travels    bodily  across    to  the 
plate,  hut  that  it  simply  displaces  the  hydrogen  in  the  next 
molecule  of  water,  and   this  iu  turn  acts  on  the  ne\t,  ami 
SO  on.     Thus,  in  the  llunicll  liattery  the  liberated  liV'i 
travels  by  such  n  placements  through  tin 

r,   with    which    the   porous    partition    also    is 

!  :   and  when  the  copper  solution  is   reached,  tli 
placement   of    a  copper   aloni   is    substituted    for   that  of 

hydrogen,  the  h  v  drn^en  atom  taking  at  its  en  trill o\  vgen 

from  a  molecule  of  oxide  of  copper,  and  so  retting  In  <•  the 

copper  atom,  which  is  thenceforth  "exchanged"  on,  until 
the  last  in  the  series  is  reached,  when  a  particlo  of  the 
metal  is  thrown  doun  on  the  copper  plate. 

59.  This  form  of  battery  has  many  advantages,  but  is 
open  to  two  serious  objection-:    tit  II  or   other 
partition,  while  allowing  the  transfer  of  ele nts  to  take 

through  it,  docs  not  do  so  without  offering  a  con- 
ble  resistance;  and  again,  the  copper  is  liable  to  de- 
In  its  metallie  -tate  in  the  porous  part,  so  closing  it, 
and  finally,  getting  upon  the  zinc,  destroys  its  cflick-ncy  by 
local  circuits  or  local  action.  To  remedy  these  defects  a 
great  variety  of  modifications  have  been  adopted,  which 
may  be  called  as  a  rule  gravity  batteries.  These  depend 
upon  the  difference  in  density  of  the  solutions,  to  maintain 
their  separation.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these,  invented  by 
Meidinger,  consisted  of  a  plate  of  copper  attached  to  an 
insulated  wire  and  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar:  upon 
i  this  was  thrown  a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper.  The  jar 
was  then  filled  up  with  water,  with  a  little  sulphate  of  zinc 
to  give  it  conducting  power,  and  in  this  was  hung  the  zinc. 
The  superior  weight  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  solution  was 
relied  upon  to  keep  it  away  from  the  zinc.*  This  has  been 
modified  in  detail,  and  in  in  many  cases  effective,  so  that 
such  batteries  can  bo  left  in  closed  circuit  for  months. 

60.  A  recent  modification  of  this  gravity  battery,  known 
as  the  Lookwood  battery,  involving  some  action  not  fully 
determined,  appears  to  be  wonderfully  efficient  in  practice. 

61.  When  nitric  acid  was  introduced  by  Grove,  a  porous 
cell  of  earthenware  became  absolutely  requisite,  and  a  plate 
of  platinum  for  the  negative  clement.    For  this  last,  1; 
substituted  gas  carbon  to  diminish  the  expense;  then  1'og- 
gondorff  proposed  a  mixture  containing  free  chromic  acid 
to  replace  the  nitric.     This  mixture  is  obtained  by  mixing 
1  part  by  weight  of  bichromate  of  potash  with  10  of  water 
and  3  of  common  oil  of  vitriol.    This  has  the  advantage  of 
cheapness,  and  also  of  avoiding  fumes,  as  chromic  acid  re- 
duces lo  a  solid  sesquioxido  of  chromium,  which  of  course 
remains  in  the  solution.     Its  disadvantage  is  that  it  is  less 
dlieient  than  the  nitric  acid,  and  soon  loses  effect  in  closed 
circuit  through  the  accumulation  of  sesquioxidc  of  chro- 
mium upon  the  negative  element,  this  body  requiring  time 
to  dissolve.     This  difficulty  has  been  met  by  the  addition 
of  nitric  acid  to  the  solution.     In  this  case  the  nitric  acid 
first  loses  its  oxygen,  but  immediately  takes  it  again  from 
the  chromic  acid  ;  thus,  while  no  fumes  of  nitrous  acid  are 
developed,  the  action  on  the  chromic  acid  is  diffused  more 
generally,  and   we  have  the  quickness  of  the  nitric  acid, 
combined  with  the  good  qualities  of  the  other  material. 

62.  The  above  chromic-acid  mixture,  without  nitric  acid, 
may  be  used  in  a  battery  of  zinc  and  carbon  plates,  pro- 
vided these  bo  only  immersed  when  in  use.   The  convenient 
••  French  flask  batteries"  are  thus  made,  and  for  use  with 
the  largo  electro-magnet  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  his  own  induction  coil,  where  great  power  in  a 
compact  form  is  needed  for  a  short  time,  the  present  writer 
caused  to  be  constructed  four  sets,  of  three  cells  each,  on 
the  same  general  principle.    These  expose  surfaces  of  about 
five  square  feet  of  zinc  in  each  cell,  or  sixty  feet  in  the  ag- 
gregate.   During  three  years'  constant  use  they  have  given 
entire  satisfaction  for  the  purposes  named. 

63.  A  battery  of  zinc  and  carbon,  in  which  the  exciting 
fluid  is  a  strong  solution  or  paste  of  acid  sulphate  of  mer- 
cury, is    very   convenient    for  medical  use.     The   present 
writer   pointed    out  some  years  ago  that   this   substance 
could  be  replaced  with  advantage  by  a  mixture  of  glanber 
salt  and  chloride  of  mercury,  and  that  even  glaubcr  salt,  a 
harmless  and  non-corrosive  substance,  would  in  many  cam 
answer  very  well  alone.    (./.>nr.  t'niuklm  /«»/.,  vol.  1..  p.  68.) 

fit.  The  Maynooth  battery,  in  which  the  elements  are 
lino  and  cast  iron,  the  iron  being  in  contact  with  a  mix- 
ture of  strong  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  makes  a  very 
powerful  combination,  hut  the  fumes  evolved  in  filling  and 
emptying  it  arc  very  objectionable. 

65.  For  running  electric  clocks  and  such  work,  not  re- 

«  Though  this  is  often  quoted  as  the  tir-t.one  was  patent"!  in 
England  some  years  earlier  by  C.  F.  Varley.  1  < 
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quiring  much  force,  the  Leclanche  battery  is  found  to  be 
very  convenient.  This  consists  of  a  square-shaped  glass 
vessel,  within  which  is  set  a  porous  cylinder  containing  a 
plate  of  carbon,  and  small  fragments  of  black  oxide  of 
manganese  packed  tightly  around  it.  In  one  corner  of 
the  square  vessel  is  placed  a  rod  of  zinc,  and  the  vessel  is 
partly  filled  with  a  strong  solution  of  sal-ammoniac.  (Les 
Ifondtt,  1868,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  532.)  Chloride  of  zinc  is  formed 
in  this  battery,  and  the  hydrogen  liberated  is  taken  up  by 
oxygen  of  the  oxide  of  manganese,  or  escapes. 

'linf  PitfH. — 06.  The  slight  amount  of  moisture  which 
even  ordinary  paper  will  retain  is  sufficient  to  produce  a 
galvanic  action  with  dissimilar  metals,  and  this  may  be- 
come quite  appreciable  if  a  sufficient  number  of  elements 
are  used.  Thus,  if  we  take  silver  paper  and  paint  one  side 
with  a  mixture  of  black  oxide  of  manganese  and  gum,  and 
when  dry  fold  it  up  and  with  a  wad-cutter  strike  out  many 
thousand  disks,  these,  placed  in  a  tube  to  keep  them  in 
position,  will  exhibit  opposite  electric  excitement  at  their 
opposite  ends.  This  arrangement  was  devised  by  Zam- 
boni,  who  found  that  such  an  arrangement,  containing 
some  20,000  disks  of  paper,  would  keep  a  light  bull  in 
motion  between  brass  balls  connected  with  its  poles  for 
years.  A  thorough  drying  caused  all  action  to  cease,  but 
exposure  to  moist  air  restored  it.  As  before  mentioned,  a 
drv  pile  is  used  in  Bohncnbergcr's  electroscope. 

6V«rc'«  Hat  Battery. — 67.  We  have  already  mentioned 
that  a  plate  of  platinum  covered  with  hydrogen  was 
strongly  positive,  and,  following  out  this  principle,  Grove 
constructs  what  has  been  called  a  gas  battery.  In  this  a 
number  of  vessels  are  provided  each  with  two  platinum 
strips.  The  vessels  contain  acidulated  water,  and  tin- 
strips,  partly  immersed  in  this,  an-  covered  with  bell  jars, 
one  containing  oxygen,  the  other  hydrogen.  Under  these 
conditions  the  hydrogen  in  contact  with  the  platinum  acts 
like  zinc,  and  combines  with  some  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
water,  setting  free  other  hydrogen,  which,  passing  to  the 
other  strip,  there  combines  with  some  of  the  free  oxygen. 

68.  On  a  principlo  suggested  by  this  action  and  some  of 
its  relations  are  constructed  what  arc  called  Secnuiliiry 
Pile*.  If,  for  example,  we  immerse  two  or  more  plates  of 
lead  in  a  solution  of  glauber  salt,  and  pass  the  current  of  a 
small  battery  for  some  time  between  the  plates,  there  will 
be  formed  on  one  plate  a  film  of  oxide  of  lead,  while  the 
other  will  acquire  a  layer  of  excited  hydrogen.  If  the 
'ing  battery  be  now  removed,  and  the  terminals  of  the 
other  arrangement  brought  together,  a  brief  but  very  pow- 
erful current  will  be  developed  by  the  combination  of  the 
hydrogen  at  one  side  and  the  oxygen  at  the  other. 

(For  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject,  see  J.  Thomson, 
"  Pogg.  Ann.,"  1865,  vol.  cxxiv..  p.  498,  and  of  an  improved 
form'by  G.  Plantc,  "  Phil.  Mag.,"  1868,  vol.  xxxvi.,  p.  159.) 

Instruments  for  the  Measurement  of  the  Galvanic  Current. 

The  Voltameter. — 69.  This  instrument  is  based  upon  the 
principle  that  a  current  can  only  pass  through  such  a  sub- 
stance as  water  by  decomposing  it,  and  that  thus  the 
amount  of  water  decomposed  or  of  gas  liberated  will 
afford  a  true  indication  of  the  amount  of  electricity  trans- 
mitted. For  all  practical  purposes  this  is  strictly  true,  and 
we  employ  a  vessel  with  two  strips  of  platinum  entering 
it  from  below,  partly  filled  with  slightly  acidulated  water, 
and  a  graduated  bell-jar  or  closed  tube  filled  with  water 
placed  over  them.  When  a  current  passes,  bubbles  of  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen  gases  will  rise,  and  the  quantity  col- 
lected in  a  minute  will  give  us  an  indication  of  the  amount 
of  the  electric  current  that  has  passed.  The  amount  of 
force  required  to  carry  an  electric  current  through  the  re- 
sisting liquid  is.  however,  very  great,  and  thus  for  very 
many  purposes  this  instrument  would  not  be  available. 

70.  In  1820,  (Krsted  discovered  that  when  a  galvanic 
current  was  passing  through  a  wire  a  magnetic  needle 
tended  to  set  itself  at  right  angles  to  the  wire.3'  The  di- 
rection in  which  the  needle  turned  from  a  position  parallel 
to  the  wire  depended  upon  the  direction  of  the  current  and 
upon  the  location  of  the  wire  (*'.  e.  whether  it  was  above 
or  lielow  the  needle).  It  thus  came  about  that  if  a  needle 
was  suspended  in  a  coil,  the  parts  of  the  coil  above  and 
below  would  reinforce  each  other  in  their  action  on  the 
needle,  ami  that  a  reversal  in  the  direction  of  the  current 
would  be  indicated  by  a  reversal  in  the  position  of  the 
needle.  Moreover,  certain  relations  may  be  established 
between  the  .amount  of  angular  deflection  of  the  needle 
and  the  quantity  of  the  current  by  means  of  which  this  last 
may  be  determined. 

A  gal\  anonu-tcr,  then,  in  general  consists  of  a  magnetic 
needle  suspended  in  a  coil  of  wire,  which  is  placed  in  the 
magnetic  meridian  (i.  e.  N.  and  S.),  or  in  the  same  direction 

*  It  appears,  however,  that  this  fur-t  bad  been  observed  by 
Romagnt'si  of  Trent,  and  w;is  ]mtilisbi>cl  in  the  "Manuel  du 
Galvanisme,  etc.,  par  Joseph  Izaru,"  1'aris,  IMH. 


as  the  needle.    To  the  needle  is  attached  a  pointer,  by  which 

the  angular  dis- 
placement which 
it  suffers  may  ho 
read  off  on  a  di- 
vided circle. 

For  various 
uses  different 
forms  and  com- 
b  i  u  at  ion  s  aro 
adopted,  of  which 
we  shall  mention, 
tin;  principal. 

The  Tangent 
Galvanometer.  — 
71.  A  simple 
trigonometrical 
discussion  (see 
Sabine  on  the 
"  Electric  Tele- 
graph/' p.  237) 
will  show  that  if 
the  needle  is  very 
small  in  compari- 
son with  the  size 
of  the  coil — say, 
one-iifteenth  of 
its  diameter— -the 
force  of  the  cur- 
rent will  vary  as 
the  tan gent of  the 
angle  of  deflec- 
tion for  small  dis- 
placements. With 
a  coil  so  distant 
from  the  needle 
as  this  condition 
involves  it  would 
only  be  possible  to  measure  very  powerful  currents  in  this 
way;  butUaugain  has  shown  that  if  the  coil  be  wound  in 

the    surface    of   a 

FIG.  16.  frustum  of  a  cone 

whose  apex  passes 
through  the  centre 
of  the  needle,  tho 
same  relation  be- 
tween the  current 
and  deflection  will 
be  in  ai  n  t  ai  n  ed, 
even  when  the  di- 
ainrter  of  the  coil 
is  but  five  or  six 
times  the  length 
of  the  needle.  For 
certain  purposes 
the  coil  in  this  in- 
strument is  made 
in  two  equal  parts, 
so  that  either  half 
or  all  of  it  may  be 
used  at  pleasure. 
Fig.  16  shows  one 
of  these  instru- 
ments, as  made  by 
Messrs.  Knox  & 
Shain  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  Sine  Galvanometer. — 72.  In  this  instrument  the  coil 
is  movable,  and  in  making  observations  it  is  rotated  until 
its  plane  coincides  in  direction  with  the  needle.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  may  be  shown  that  the  force  of  the 
current  varies  with  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  deflection.  (See 
Saliinc  on  the  "Electric  Telegraph,"  p.  241.) 

Tin-  Astatic  Galvanometer. — 73.  Yet  further  to  increase 
the  delicacy  of  this  instrument  we  diminish  the  directive 


j-,G  j 


force  of  the  needle  without  di- 
minishing the  influence  of  the 
coil  upon  it,  by  uniting  two 
needles  rigidly,  but  at  a  dis- 
tance. one  over  the  other,  with 
their  poles  reversed.  By  this 
means,  if  the.  needles  were  ab- 
solutely  equal  they  would  stand 
E.  and  AV.;  and  if  not  abso- 
lutely equal,  they  take  some  in- 


termediate position  between  this  and  the  magnetic  merid- 
ian, with  a  directive  force  which  is  diminished  as  their 
complete  equality  is  approached.  The  astatic  combi- 
nation is  then  so  introduced  in  the  coil  that  one  of  the 
needles  is  inside,  and  the  other  outside.  If  we  now  bear 
in  mind  that  the  direction  in  which  the  needle  tends  to 
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move  is  re\«-r-ed  1st.  by  11  rever-al  of  tin-  current  ;  l!il,  by 
:i  reversal  "1  tin-  magnet  in  relation  to  it:  and  :id,  by  re- 
,  I  ion  with  re  ten-nee  t«t  di-ini:  :id<.\  i-  or 
below  —  we  will  see  thut.  the  action  of  the  current-*  on  the 
two  needles  will  coincide  in  direction,  m.  !  each  j 

other  in  prodneing  tin-  deflection. 

71.  One  of  the  most  eoinplete  instrument*)  of  this  type  is  , 
Sir  \V.   Thomson'-;  doiidlu 

roil  astatic  galvanometer. 
hi  thi*  in^tniiii'-nt  we  have. 

sxaellj 

equal     ill     1  -e-d-talier     ;,])'!     Ill 

their    cll'eet     upon   the    in- 

eluded  in  Ji  gnets.   Thfsc  tu  <j 

rigidly   con- 

lieefrd  w  J!  !|    rc  \  m0d   p"les( 

and  ili«'  upper  one  carries  ;i 
small  mirror.  Above  tlieiu 
is  a  bar  magnet,  which 
serves  to  regulate  their 
!H'llsili\  ene-s  d\  counter- 
acting MI.  in-  or  ji  n  the  in- 
fluence iii'  the  earth's  mag- 
netism, and  :il*"  to  give  ux 
a  means  of  bringing  tin  in 
In  a  (is.nl  position.  The 
binding  .screws  lit  the  base- 
allow  us  to  bring  the  two 
coils  into  any  relation  we, 

plea-e,    rithcr    to     llSf     thrill 

ill  combination  or  oppo-cd 
to  eai-li  other.  The  in-trii- 
ment  here  represented  hag 
its  coils  composed  of  very 
fine  wire  in  very  many 
turn-:,  lint  it  i-  also  made 
with  a  short  thick  wire  for 
Other  purp" 

Tho  nio\  einents  of  the 
a-t:ii  lc  c.iiiidinai  ion  of  nee- 
dles is  read  in  the  follow- 
ing  mnnner  :  At  ti  distance 
tit'  admit  t  wo  feet  in  front 
of  the  instrument  is  placed 

the  frame  and  lamp  shown  in  Fig.  19.  (The  instrument 
would  be  to  the  right,  as 
this  is  shown  in  the  cut.) 
The  light  from  the  lamp, 
pa-sin^  through  the  vertical 
slit  in  the  frame,  falls  on  the 
mirror  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  galvanometer,  which  is 
curved  so  as  to  throw  an 
«f  the  Maine  back 
upon  ;i  seale  attached  to  the 
other  side  uf  the  frame.  The 
motion  of  this  imago  indi- 
cates the  movement  of  the 
needles. 

75.  For 

use   u  ith   these   various    in- 
struments we  have 
*'  known    r-  con- 

sisting of  bobbins  of  in-nlated  German  silver  wire,  care- 
fully graduated  to  correspond  with  lived  standards.  These 
Imddins  arc  placed  in  a  1OX  witli  tlieir  terminals  attached 
to  a  ^eri'-s  of  heavy  lua-^s  pieces,  between  which  fit  conical 
plugs.  When  the^f  plugs  are  in  p1  -rra  with  the 

brass  pieces  a  conductor  uf  inappreciable  resistance,  dut  by 
taking  out  any  one,  the  current,  is  obliged  to  pass  through 
the  oorreffpondlng  '-oil,  and  M  experience  its  resistance. 
These  re-i^tances  are  e  \pressed  in  "  unit-  "  or  in  "  .>ln,is." 
These  two  terms  express  standard-  slightly  different  —  one, 
known  as  Siemen's  unit,  defined  to  be  the  resistance  of  a 


FIG.  19. 


FIG.  20. 
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prism  of  pure  mercury  of  one  square  millimetre  section,  and 
one  metre  long,  at  0°  0. ;  the  other,  known  as  the  Uritish 


Association  unit,  or  It.  A.  unit,  is  founded  on  an  abnoluto 

dct.-rmiuiition    of   tin-    ndatim  fco    Work    «.r 

energy  through  the  propluction  of  heal.      The  unit  fir-' 

iain.-.l.   ami   known  as  ti  n.  when  raised  to  the 

•  .  ,,,,,1 

seventh  power,  gives  u-  the  11.   A.  unit,  or  ohm,  who-.-  T.  la 
tion  to  Siem en's  unit  i-  a-  1  J1  l,ii'»  t<>  1 .     '  hie  million  of  ohms 
make  a  megohm  :    on<-  millionth  of  an  ohm  i-  a  microhm. 
7V,-,  •  *. — 76.    A    fi-paiation    uf   the    .]..• 

tricities   similar    in    character    to    that   which    we    Jnive  just 
•  'iipli>lied    by    (diemieal    i  .ught 

!'V  the  direrj  aetioji  ot'  heat   on  dissimilar  c»ndi' 
I  [(     .,j  in  contact.       Tims,   if   we    lia\--    a    .-ni.-    .rt 

bars,   of  aii!imon\    and    di^mufli    uiiiled    at 
tlieir   alternate   ends.  a>   ,-h"\\  n   in  1'ig.  I'l, 
li   and   lieai    one     lide,    IM1,   while   the    niher, 
cither  exp-.^rd  t,,  the   air  '.r  oth-r- 
jia  i  at  i<>n    of    the     electrii; 

Mui'ls   will    lie    ill'cted.    and    one    extremity 
-  will  aeojuiie   a  po-iii\r.  while 
C"    the  other  gains    a    ii'gati\e.  eharge.     Aa 
^ined,  the  electro-motive   force   is  very 
.  and  thus   very  delicate  instruments  are 
required  to  recognize  tin-  cftVet.      Moi-fov»-i,    the    internal 
.  -torn  will  bo  very  small,  .-iuee  ir  consista 
entirely  of  e  :iid  we  must  then-tore  »mpl<>y  low- 

Mice  circuits  for  (he  measuring  instruments  to  be  used 

with  it. 

niifing  a  largo  number  of  minute  bars  of  antimony 
and  bismuth  in  the  manner  indicated  into  u  square  prism, 
a  "  thermo  eli  eti  ie  pile"  is 
formed.  This  is  generally  en- 
closed in  a  brass  case,  provided 
with  hollow  conical  re  lice  tors, 
",  for  its  ends,  and  sup- 
n  a  stand.  It  then  forms 
with  nn  astatic  galvanometer 
(see  §  73)  the  most  delicate 
means  we  possess  of  indicating 
changes  in  tempe  raiure,  the 
change  in  temperature  being 
estimated  from  the  effect  of  the 
electric  action  which  it  produces. 
Many  experiments  have  been 
made  by  liecquerel,  Ituiisen,  Mar- 
cus, and  others  on  the  develop- 
ment of  this  source  of  tlcctric 
force.  (See  "  I'hil.  Mag./'  1865, 
vol.xxix.,  pp.  159.  406  ;  also  vol. 
xxx.,  p. 

.  j      Mu 
Farmer  of  Boston. 

ANIMAL  ELECTRICITY.— 77.  It  has  been  shown  that  pieces 
of  muscular  tissue  Irom  animals  recently  killed  will  develop 
actions  identical  in  character  with  those  produced  by  chem- 
ical or  beat  forces,  as  before  described,  and  m»n UVIT  that 
certain  animals,  notably  the  torpedo  and  electric  eel,  have 
the  power  of  giving  at  pleasure  heavy  discharges  by  means 
of  a  special  appaiatn-  which  n.-embles  in  its  structure  a 
series  of  gahanic  n.nples.  \  l-'imnhii/.  /'/«//.  7'rant.,  1839, 
part  i.,  p.  1.)  It  has  been  shown  by  Mutteucci  that  in 
living  anin  perpetually  circulating 

deturi  n  the  internal  and  external  portions  of  the  nn 
1  'hi.s  110  doudt  derives  its  source  from  the  chemical  actions 
ntly  in  progress  in  connection  with  the  vital  pro- 
cesses. 

Other,  and  what  may  bo  called  secondary,  methods  of  ex- 
citing galvanic  oleetricir\ .  such  as  that  of  induction  from 
er  current  or  from  »  magnet,  will  be  given  farther  on, 
after  the  subject  of  induction  itself  has  been  disci. 

Meehanicttl  Efffi't*  ••  '  un-t nix. — 7«S.  Our  con- 

sideration of  that  form  of  electrical  development  known  as 
galvanic  or  dynamic  has  led  us  thus,  far  rather  to  notice 
its  close  resemblance  to,  or  rather  general  identity  with,  the 
statical  or  frictioual  form  of  the  s-aiue  action;  dut  while 
there,  is  this  exceedingly  close  relation  let\\een  the  two- 
while,  in  fact,  they  only  diftVr  in  the  degree  of  some  of 
their  conditions — it  is  yet  true  that  (his  amount  of  differ- 
cin  e  is  great  enough  to  warrant  the  division  of  the  .subject 
which  exists,  and  to  make  u\,,  na.  which, 

while  equally  exiatiiti/  in  doth,  are  each  ni  them  pre  em:.n«-nt 
in  one  of  the  two  subjects,  and  practically  inappreciable  in 
the  other. 

These  marked  differences  are  in  the  quantity  and  in- 
tensity of  the  electric  disturbances.  In  tin-  ea.-e  of  the 
simple  galvanic  couple  already  described  tin-  nnn-unt  of  the 
fluids  which  can  be  .separated  i-  imini  n-(-,  dut  il.r  M-parat- 
ing  force  is  so  deficient  in  inien.-ity  that  it  can  accomplish 
no  cond*-!.«ation  of  the  fluid  in  an  insulat.  d  conductor,  but 
can  only  do  its  work  when  the  fluids  are  allowed  to  flow 
round  and  unite  a=  fast  a-  they  are  developed.  It  is  like 


vol.  xxix.,  mi.  lay,  41)0;  also  vol. 
77:  likewise  "Jour,  of  Fr.  luet.,"  vol.  xli.\..  ].. 
luch  also  has  been  done  in  Ibis  line  by  Mosea  G. 
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one  of  the  great  wheels  used  in  draining  the  Haarlem  Lake, 
which  by  rotating  in  a  broad  canal  pushed  the  whole  body 
of  water  along,  and  raised  it  only  a  few  inches.  It  could 
produce  the  current  as  of  a  river  through  a  nearly  level 
channel,  but  for  producing  a  "head"  of  water  or  high 
pressure  it  was  all  but  powerless. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  frictioual  methods  of  excitement 
give  us  a  means  of  packing  away  or  condensing  the  fluid 
to  any  extent,  but  are  able  to  put  but  little  in  motion  at  a 
time.  To  carry  out  our  former  illustration,  they  might  be 
compared  to  the  pumps  of  hydrostatic  presses,  which  can 
roduce  a  tremendous  "head"  of  water,  but  deliver  only  a 
ew  ounces  at  each  stroke. 

The  great  self-repellent  force  of  each  fluid  makes  the 
condensation  of  even  a  small  amount  into  a  limited  space 
a  work  requiring  great  intensity  of  power,  while  the  want 
of  weight  in  the  electric  substance  makes  the  movement  of 
great  quantities  a  matter  dependent  simply  on  what  might 
be  called  frictional  resistance  (Lc.  the  obstacle  offered  by 
the  transmitting  material  or  conductor  to  their  passage). 
It  thus  comes  that  while  in  statical  electricity  we  Imvn 
chiefly  to  do  with  what  we  may  consider  highly  compressed 
fluids  forcibly  accumulated  in  different  bodies,  in  dynamical 
electricity  we  have  to  consider  the  flow  of  largo  volumes 
of  the  same  fluids  but  little  compressed,  and  thus  having 
little  mutual  repulsion  or  tendency  to  diverge.  Thus,  it 
comes  that  in  the  first  case  we  can  only  have  marked  results 
as  a  rule  from  the  properties  these  fluids  possess  when  at 
rest.  There  will  not  be  volume  enough  to  produce  any 
effect  if  let  out  as  a  current.  It  would  bo  like  letting  out 
the  water  from  a  hydraulic  press  against  a  mill-wheel. 
And  so,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  have  a  clear  circuit 
and  free  passage  for  the  fluids  in  order  to  obtain  the 
dynamical  phenomenal  The  quietly  flowing  river  can 
swing  round  a  hundred  wheels,  but  would  not  push  down 
a  handful  of  earth  that  fenced  it  off  from  somo  child's  ex- 
cavation in  its  beach. 

While,  therefore,  there  are  tension  and  accumulation  and 
every  effect  resulting  from  the  properties  of  the  fluids  when 
at  rest,  in  dynamic  electricity;  we  have  to  consider  mainly 
the  effects  of  cm-rents  flowing  easily  in  closed  circuits.  Ac- 
cording to  our  double-fluid  theory,  we  know  that  if  the 
positive  fluid  is  moved  into  one  body,  the  negative  equally 
goes  into  the  other,  and  that  thus  the  flow  of  one  in  one 
direction  will  involve  the  flow  of  the  other  in  the  opposite. 
It  therefore  becomes  an  unnecessary  repetition  to  go  over 
each  description  a  second  time,  simply  reversing  the  order, 
and  we  therefore  commonly  confine  our  descriptions  to  the 
motions  of  the  positive  fluid,  assuming  that  the  negative 
follows  the  same  track,  "  the  other  way  round." 

Attraction!  and  Repulsions  of  Electric  Currents.  —  79.  The 
attraction  for  light  bodies  exhibited  by  those  excited  by 
friction  evidently  depends  upon  the  accumulation  of  ono 
or  the  other  fluid  in  the  excited  body;  but  nothing  like 
this  can  exist  with  a  current,  which  being,  as  we  have  seen, 
duplex  in  its  character  (i.e.  an  equal  flow  of  positive  in 
one  direction  and  negative  in  the  other),  can  have  no  accu- 
mulation or  charge  of  either  fluid  at  any  point.  Thus,  no 
henomena  of  attraction  and  repulsion  are  to  bo  expected 
rom  closed  circuits  upon  light  bodies. 

We  may,  however,  expect  that  two  currents,  or  the  con- 
ductors carrying  two  currents,  should  attract  or  repel  each 
other,  and  that  this  attraction  and  repulsion  should  depend 
upon  the  relation  of  their  directions.  This  is  indeed  found 
tu  Ixj  the  case.  If  two  currents  flow  in  parallel  wires  in 
the  same  direction,  the  wires  tend  to  approach;  if  the 
directions  are  opposite,  they  tend  to  recede.  This  fact 
may  be  illustrated  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  perhaps  that 
which  is  at  once  the  simplest  and  most  striking  is  to  have 
two  pieces  of  wire  bent  so  as  each  to  form  three  sides  of  a 
square;  then  so  to  weight  these  by  rods  rigidly  attached 
that  they  will  stand  on  their  ends.  Four  slight  hollows 
containing  mercury  are  then  so  arranged  as  to  receive  tin- 
on  ds  of  these  wires  when  they  stand  close  together  and 
parallel.  If,  then,  the  mercury  cups  are  so  connected  that 
a  current  from  a  battery  will  traverse  the  two  wires  succes- 
sively in  the  same  direction,  they  will  be  seen  to  approach  ; 
if  in  opposite  directions,  they  will  recede. 

80.  If    straight   conductors   carrying   currents    are    so 
placed    as  to   form    an    angle  with    each  other,   they  will 
attract  if  both  currents  go  towards  or  from  the  apex  of 
the  jingle,  but  will  repel  if  one  approaches  and  the  other 
recedes.        This   is,  however,  a  direct  consequence  of  the 
former  law.     The  action  of  a  sinuous  current  is  equal  to 
that  of  a  rectilinear  one  equal  to  its  length  in  projection. 

81.  From  the  law  of  angular  currents  we  easily  derive 
the  law  regarding  currents  at  right  angles  to  each  other  — 
OIK;  in  a  fixed  conductor  and  the  other  movable  round  un 
axis  or  in  any  direction  parallel  with  itself.     If  the  current 
in  the  movable  conductor  approaches  the  fixed  one,  then  it 
will  cause  the  movable  conductor  to  advance  in  a  line  paral- 


lei to  that  of  the  fixed  conductor,  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
that  of  its  current,  and  in  the  same  direction  as  this  cur- 
rent if  the  direction  of  the  current  in  the  movable  wire  be 
away  from  the  fixed  one.  Consequently,  a  vertical  rectan- 
gle or  circle  carrying  a  current  will  tend  to  assume  a  posi- 
tion parallel  to  a  horizontal  conductor,  and  so  as  to  bring 
the  horizontal  currents  of  both  into  the  same  direction. 

82.  Again,  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  reactions  of 
angular  currents  not  in  the  same  plane,  we  will  see  that  a 
current  in  a  wire  occupying  the  relation  of  a  radius  to  the 
line  around  which  it  is  free  to  move  will  tend  to  perform  a 
continuous  rotation  if  acted  upon  by  a  current  in  a  tan- 
gent or  circumferential 

FIG.  23.  conductor  in  or  p;ir;ilk'l 

A  •* — *E    9 — :>        a  to  its  plane  of  motion. 

^1  A  current  in  a  wire  per- 

pcndicular  to  this  same 

*"r~l  p.    plane  would  be  similarly 

1  u    affected. 

Thus,  if  a  current  is 

made  to  pass  up  through  a  central  column,  and  then  divide 
in  opposite  directions  through  wires  A  H,  then  descending 
into  a  trough  of  mercury  while  another  current  or  a  contin- 
uation of  the  same  passes  through  a  surrounding  ring  of 
wire,  EF,  a  continuous  rotation  will  be  maintained. 

These  are  some  of  the  results  of  the  simple  general  law 
that  currents  in  the  same  direction  attract,  and  in  opposite 
directions  repel. 

Kelations  between  .Vnynrts  mid  Current*. — 83.  The  theory 
of  Ampere,  fully  explained  in  another  place  (see  "  Mag- 
netism"), develops  all  the  properties  of  magnets,  from  the 
assumption  that  they  are  equivalent  to  spirals  carrying 
currents,  or  are  made  up  of  particles,  each  of  which  has  in 
it  a  closed  circuit,  all  moving  in  the  same  direction.  (See 
Figs.  24  and  25.)  From  this  it  would  naturally  follow 
that  mutual  actions  would  exist  between  magnets  and  cur- 


Fio.  21. 


Fio.  25. 


rents,  such  as  might  be  derived  from  the  elementary  law 
and  examples  given  above.  Such  is  indeed  the  case. 
Moreover,  the  earth  itself  playing  the  part  of  a  powerful 
magnet,  we  should  expect  certain  relations  to  subsist  be- 
tween its  directive  force  or  polar  action  and  the  movements 
of  free  conductors  carrying  currents.  These  also  we  find. 

84.  Thus,  wo  have,  as  perhaps  first  in  importance,  the 

fruitful  fact  discovered  by  CErsted  that  a  magnet  tended  to 

j  set  itself  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  a  current,  and  recip- 

l  rocally  that  a  conductor  carrying  a  current  would  set  itself 
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at  right  angles  to  a  magnet,  Regarding  the  magnet  sim- 
plv  as  a  series  of  currents  in  planes  perpendicular  to  its 
length,  these  actions  are  simply  examples  of  the  tendency 
of  currents  to  get  into  parallel.  planes,  resulting  from  the 
first  simple  law  of  their  attraction  and  repulsion.  For 
exactly  similar  reasons,  free  conductors  carrying  currents 
place  themselves  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian. 

85.  The   rotations  of  magnets  around  conductors  and 
conductors   around  magnets,  which  flow  from  this  same 
relation,  are  as  numerous  as  their  explanation,  by  refer- 
ence to  the  above  general  considerations,  is  obvious.     For 
an  extended  discussion  of  these  the  reader  is  referred  to  Do 
la  Rive's  "  Traite  d'KlectriciteY'  torn,  i.,  chap.  2. 

86.  A  solenoid  is  a  helix  or  spiral,  with  the  wire  of  which 
it  is  formed  returned  along  its  axis.     When  therefore  a 
current  traverses  it  the  longitudinal  effect  of  the  spiral  is 
counterbalanced  by  that  of  the  return  wire,  and  it  becomes 
in  all  respects  equivalent  to  a  series  of  equal  and  parallel 
circular  currents.     In  fact,  it  fulfils  exactly  Ampere's  de- 
scription of  a  magnet.     As  might  be  expected,  therefore, 
it  behaves  in  all  respects  exactly  like  one. 

Mni/iiftliniion.  bii  Current*.  —  87.  If  a  bar  of  soft  iron  is 
inserted  in  a  solenoid,  it  is  found  to  become  powerfully 
magnetic  as  long  as  the  wire  is  traversed  by  a  current,  the 
order  of  the  poles  being  as  follows:  if  the  current  passes 
round  in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  the  pole 
on  the  near  side  will  be  a  south  pole. 

If  in  place  of  a  solenoid,  we  surround  the  iron  bar  with 
a  multiple  coil  of  many  layers  of  insulated  wire,  the  cur- 
rent acting  repeatedly  will  produce  a  greatly-increased 
effect.  By  this  means  magnets  of  the  greatest  power  are 
produced.  They  are  called,  for  distinction,  electro-mag- 
nets, anil,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  lose  their  power 
practically  with  the  cessation  of  the  current. 


KI.KITKK  ITY. 
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The  largest  uuil   moat  efficient  electro-magnet  yet  con-  I  ogy.     It  weighs  with  its  armatures  about  I -nil  pounds,  has 
1  is  one  Iniilt,  after  tlii-  desijr,,,.  prepared  liy  1'rof.  A.      OOfM  "f  -oft  m,n  -i\  inches  in  diameter  and  Ihn  c  fcrt  il.ic.- 
M.  Mayer  and  tli.-  present  writ.-r.  liy  Mr.  William  Wallace      inches  each  in  length,  anil  surpasses  any  similar  iuatruimut 
Miia,  Conn.,  for  the   Stevens   Institute  of  Tecbnol-  !  in  the  intensity  of  its  effects. 

FIG.  -J ;. 


On  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  electro-magnet  was 
founded  the  invention  of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph. 
(Sec  TKI.KGRAPH.) 

MS.  The  great  power  which  an  electro-magnet  exerts  on 
a  liody  near  it.  has  led  many  to  attempt  the  application  of 
this  as  a  motor  in  driving  machinery.  A  consideration 
of  the  numerical  results  given  at  %  52  and  53,  in  con- 
nection with  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  galvanic 
force,  will,  however,  show  us  that  zinc  consumed  in  one  of 
tlic  forms  of  galvanic  battery  which  docs  not  involve  the 
use  of  some  other  very  expensive  material  will  yield  us  but 
about  one-tenth  to  one-sixteenth  the  force  produced  by  coal 
in  its  combustion  ;  and  even  if  made  perfectly  available  by 
some  discovery  not  yet  even  hinted  at,  would  be  but  one- 
fourth  as  effective  as  coal.  The  price  of  zinc  is  moreover  at 
present  about  forty  times  that  of  coal.  Our  present  steam- 
engines  give  us  about  five  per  cent.,  or  one-twentieth,  of 
the  total  force  evolved  by  their  fuel;  so  that  with  an  abso- 
lutely perfect  battery  and  electro-motor  the  economic  rela- 
tion would  be  eight  times  in  favor  of  the  steam-engine 
with  such  batteries  as  could  bo  used — twenty  and  thirty- 
two  times  if  the  engine  were  absolutely  perfect ;  but  with 
the  best  form  of  engine  yet  devised  it  would  be  100  to  160 
times  more  expensive  to  obtain  power  by  a  galvanic  motor 
than  by  a  steam-engine. 

Lnici  of  Klectro-Mnt/netitm. — 89.  It  has  been  shown  by 
Lenz  and  Jacobi  that  with  an  uniform  current — 1st,  Mag- 
netism in  any  given  bar  is  directly  proportional  to  the  num- 
ber of  coils  which  act  upon  it.  2d,  The  diameter  of  the  coils 
has  no  effect,  the  greater  length  of  the  larger  coil  exactly 
compensating  for  its  greater  distance.  3d,  The  thickness 
of  the  wire  has  no  effect,  the  condition  first  named  of  a 
constant  current  being  maintained.  Of  course,  with  the 
same  battery  the  amount  of  the  current  will  be  largely  influ- 
m  .'.I  by  the  size  and  consequent  resistance  of  the  wire. 
4th,  The  strength  of  the  magnetism  is  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  the  current.  This  aud  certain  other  relations, 
it  will  be  readily  seen,  have  a  limit  in  the  capacity  of  a  bar 
of  iron  to  receive  a  magnetic  charge.  5th,  The  attractive 
power  of  the  electro  magnet  for  a  saturated  steel  bar 
varies  with  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  but  for  a 
bar  of  soft  iron,  where  induction  comes  in,  with  some  func- 
tion approaching  the  inverse  cube  of  the  distance.  6th, 
The  retentive  power  varies  with  the  square  of  the  charge 
or  of  the  quantity  of  current.  7th,  The  amount  of  mag- 
netism developed  is  largely  influenced  by  the  surface  of  the 
iron,  though  not  depending  only  on  that  ;  so  that  a  tube 
whose  thickiu--s  is  aKout  one  sixth  its  diameter  would  lie 
equivalent  to  a  solid  bar  of  the  same  diameter.  8th,  The 
length  of  the  bar  has  no  effect  on  its  magnetic  force,  beyond 
that  of  diminishing  the  interfering  action  of  the  op] 
poles  by  separating  them.  iith.  The  position  of  the  bar  in 
the  helix,  whether  in  or  out  of  its  axis,  is  immaterial. 

An  excellent  research  on  several  of  these  points,  involving 
a  very  beautiful  and  accurate  method  for  comparison  of 
magnetic  forces,  was  published  by  Prof.  A.  M.  Mayer  in 
the  ''  Am.  Jour,  of  Science  "  for  Sept.,  1870. 

Klri'triili/niii.  i<r  ('ln'inirnl  .\rtlan  «/  nil  El-rtrif  fnrrent. 
— 90.  As  a  chemical  combination  is  on  the  one  hand  an 
effective  source  of  the  electric  current,  so  on  the  other  side 


this  current  may  expend  itself  in  reversing  this  action,  or 
in  decomposing  such  compounds  as  in  their  formation  gave 
it  birth.  Thus,  if  the  current  from  a  scries  of  galvanic 
elements  be  made  to  pass  through  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  zinc,  the  oxide  of  cine  will  be  decomposed,  metallic  zinc 
appearing  at  one  side,  and  oxygen  gas  being  given  off  at 
the  other.  So  with  the  sulphate  of  copper  and  other  salts 
not  too  difficult  to  decompose ;  and  in  such  cases  it  is  found 
that  if  the  conductor  to  which  the  oxygen  goes  is  of  a  metal, 
such  as  copper,  iron,  zinc,  etc.,  which  can  combine  readily 
with  that  element,  an  oxide  will  be  formed  and  dissolved 
by  the  liberated  acid. 

On  this  fact  are  founded  the  various  processes  of  electro- 
plating, of  electrotyping,  and  the  like. 

A  conducting  matrix  or  mould  or  object  is  suspended  in 
a  solution  of  the  metal  to  be  deposited,  in  connection  with 
the  zinc  or  negative  pole  of  the  Imttery,  and  a  plate  of  the 
same  metal  is  suspended  in  the  same  liquid  and  in  con- 
nection with  copper,  carbon,  or  other  positive  pole  of  the 
battery.  The  metal  is  then  deposited  gradually  on  every 
portion  of  the  mould  or  object,  and  may  either  be  left  there, 
as  in  plating,  gilding,  etc.,  or  stripped  off,  as  in  clectrotyp- 
ing,  where  it  becomes  the  cast  or  duplicate  original  which 
is  to  be  used. 

91.  The  firmer  the  union  of  the  elements  or  compounds 
the  more  difficult  it  is  to*  separate  them.     Thus,  if  such  a 
salt  as  sulphate  of  soda  is  placed  in  solution  between  the 
poles  of  a  moderate  battery,  we  can  readily  separate  the 
acid  from  the  base,  but  not  the  elements  of  the  base.     For 
this  a  very  powerful  combination  is  required,  such  as  was 
used  by  Davy  when  he  first  separated,  and  so  discovered, 
the  metallic  elements  of  the  alkalies  and  earths.     The  ele- 
ments of   water  are  not  very  difficult  thus  to  dissociate, 
and  this   has  been    adopted    as   a  convenient  means   for 
measuring  the  quantity  of  the  current,     liy  employing  tho 
most  intense  means  at  our  command,  we  can  even  act  upon 
the  elementary  gases,  so  as  to  effect  a  possible  separation 
of  these.     (See  OIONB.) 

92.  A  fluid  state,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  allow- 
ing of  motion  among  the  particles,  seems  to  bo  essential  to 
electrolysis,  and  we  obtain  this  either  by  solution  or  fusion 
where  it  does  not  exist  already ;  and  we  find  that  in  all 
cases  tho  most  electro-negative  clement  or  component  of 
the  compound  collects  on  the  zinc  pole,  and  the  more  pos- 
itive on  the  other. 

TRANSFER  OF  DYNAMIC  ELECTRICITY — <'<>uilHrt!»n. — 93. 
Conduction  in  dynamic-  electricity  resembles  in  all  respects 
the  same  action  in  the  statical  condition  of  the  fluids.  It 
varies  iii  the  -ame  way  with  different  substances,  but  can 
be  more  readily  studied  and  measured.  Morcoier,  on 
account  of  the  inappreciable  " condensation"  of  a  current, 
the  conductor  doe-  not  act  mainly  by  its  surface,  but  by  its 
entire  section.  The  following  list  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  relation  of  a  few  substances  in  this  n  i 

Silver NX). 

Copper,  pure 

"        Ivst  commercial ("5-95. 

"       ordinary       "      40-70. 

Brass '•»• 

Zinc • »• 

Steel  about   16. 
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ELECTBICITY. 


Iron  .........................................................  about  13. 

Cerman  silver  ................................................  12-16. 

Lead  ...................................................................  8.3 

Platinum  ............................................................  0.9 

Mercury  .............................................................  1.6 

Pure  graphite  ......................................................  0.009,3 

Coke,  or  coal-gas  graphite  ....................................  0.038,0 

Tellurium  ...........................................................  0.000,7 


Red  pho>phorus  ...................................................  o.oiHi,u(H,'J3 

Solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  saturated  .............  O.OOO.IHHI.UM.M 

Sulphuric  arid  and  water,  1-11  vols  ......................  0.000,000,088 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  saturated  solution  .....................  0.000,oou,iHir.,7 

"     "     half  saturated  ...........................  o.ooo,ooo,(K)7 

"         "      "      quarter      '       ...........................  0.000,0(io,oa\  i 

From  this  table  will  be  noticed  the  great  effect  which  the 
presence  of  any  impurity  has  upon  the  conducting  power 
of  a  metal,  and  the  very  inferior  conducting  power  of 
alloys  as  compared  with  their  constituents. 

Again,  we  see  the  vast  difference  between  the  conductivity 
of  metals  and  that  of  non-metallic  bodies  and  solutions, 
and  that,  moreover,  in  some  solutions  the  conductivity 
reaches  a  maximum  at  a  certain  strength,  and  declines 
either  by  concentration  or  dilution. 

94.  It  is  observed,  moreover,  that  in  the  case  of  metals 
the  conductivity  varies   inversely  with   the    temperature, 
while  tho  non-metallic  ones  rise  in  conductivity  as  the  tem- 
perature is  elevated.     Thus,  in   gutta-percha  used  to  in- 
sulate cables  for  submarine   telegraphy,  the  conductivity 
increases  about  thirty-six  times  in  passing  from  32°  to  00° 
F.     Glass  at  a  red  heat  becomes  a  good  conductor.     The 
same  general  action  takes  place  in  liquids,  conductivity  in- 
creasing with  temperature;  and  thus  we  find  a  moderate 
heat  favorable  to  battery-action  and  to  electrolysis. 

95.  Gases  under  ordinary  circumstances  are  almost  per- 
fect insulators,  but  it  has  been  shown  by  Andrews,  Ilarikel, 
E.  Becquercl,  and  Buff  that  some  slight  indications  of  con- 
duction could  be  obtained,  and  Magnus  found  that  hydrogen 
exceeded    other    gases    in    this    respect.      When    intensely 
heated,  however,  as  in  certain  spectrum  or  Geissler  tubes. 
gases  seem  to  conduct  with  a  sensible  facility  j   possibly 
also  in  the  electric  arc. 

Ifratini/  and  Lunnnout  Effect*.  —  96.  When  a  galvanic 
current  passes  through  a  conductor,  heat  is  developed  to  a 
degree  varying  with  the  amount  of  the  current  and  the 
resistance  of  the  wire.  Other  things  being  equal,  an  in- 
crease of  resistance  will  diminish  the  amount  of  the  current, 
but  if  we  keep  the  current  constant  by  adding  to  the  electro- 
motive forces  urging  the  current,  then  we  shall  find  the 
heat  developed  increase  with  the  resistance.  If  the  quan- 
tity of  the  current  is  increased,  the  heat  will  increase  as 
the  square  of  this  quantity.  In  ordinary  experiments  it 
is  more  easy  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  current  trans- 
mitted by  decreasing  the  length  of  the  resistance,  and  thus 
obtaining  a  greater  development  of  heat  in  a  part  of  the 
line.  Thus,  if  we  have  a  platinum  wire  stretched  between 
two  rods  or  posts,  and,  connecting  one  of  them  with  one 
pole  of  a  powerful  battery,  draw  the  other  terminal  along 
the  wire,  beginning  with  the  farther  end,  the  heat  in  the 
wire  will  increase  as  the  part  through  which  the  current 
passes  decreases  in  length,  until,  if  the  battery  is  sufficiently 
powerful,  the  wire  is  at  last  even  fused.  Again,  if  a  wire 
of  some  length  is  kept  at  a  red  heat  by  a  battery,  we  may 
make  one  part  glow  much  more  brightly  by  cooling  another 
with  cold  water.  The  reason  is,  that  by  cooling  we  increase 
the  conducting  power  or  diminish  the  resistance  of  that 
part,  and  so  allow  more  current  to  be  forced  through  the 
remaining  portion.  Many  similar  examples  might  be  cited 
did  space  permit. 

97.  The   interesting   conclusion    has   been    reached   by 
Favrc    (dnmptes    Itendwt,   vol.    lv.,   p.    56)    that  the    total 
amount  of  heat  generated  by  the  solution  of  a  given  quan- 
tity of  zinc  in  galvanic  circuit  is  constant,  being  diminished 
in  the  battery  as  it  is  increased  in  the  exterior  circuit;  and 
moreover  that  heat  is  lost  when  motion  is  produced  just 
in  the  proportion  that  Joule's  theory  and  equivalent  would 
require. 

98.  From  what  has  been  said  above,  we  sec  that  if  elec- 
tric fluid  could  be  forced  in  any  amount  through  a  non- 
conducting substance,  very  intense  effects  of  heat  and  light 
ought  to  be  produced.     This  is  in  fact  observed  in  the  case 
of  the  statical  discharge  in  air,  which  affords  us  the  most 
intense  exhibition  of  these  forces  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted.    With  galvanic   electricity  it  is,  however,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  impossible  to  obtain  sufficient  concen- 
tration to  rupture  the  resistance  of  air.     If,  however,  the 

oles  of  a  powerful  battery  of,  say,  forty  or  fifty  Grove  or 
unsen  elements  arc  brought  into  contact,  and  then  slightly 
separated,  a  bridge  of  particles  torn  off  from  the  positive 
and  hurled  upon  the  negative  pole  is  formed,  and  main- 
tains the  connection.  Resistance  enough,  however,  is 
offered  to  develop  a  light  of  the  most  dazzling  brightness. 
It  is  found  most  convenient  to  make  the  terminals  in 
this  case  from  a  very  dense  and,  in  an  ordinary  sense,  in- 
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combustible  carbon  or  "coal-gas  graphite"  (such  as  is  used 
for  elements  in  the  battery  cells,  except  that  a  finer  and 
purer  preparation  is  here  essential).  Even  this  material 
is  slowly  dissipated  in  the  intense  heat  of  the  electric  arc, 
and  various  forms  of  self-adjusting  regulators  have  there- 
fore been  devised  by  which  the  carbon  points  are  made  to 
approach  each  other  as  they  arc  consumed. 

99.  If  the  lower  carbon  is  hollowed  into  a  cup,  various 
substances,  such  as  the  metals  and  salts,  can  be  placed  in 
it,  and  converted  into  incandescent  vapnr  by  the  action  of 
the  discharge,  liy  this  means  the  peculiar  colored  lights 
which  they  emit  may  be  analyzed  with  a  prism  and  pro- 
jected as  "  spectra"  on  a  screen  with  a  very  beautiful 
effect. 

While,  as  we  have  already  shown  ($  88),  a  galvanic  cur- 
rent derived  from  chemical  actions  involving  the  use  of 
/.inc  and  other  expensive  materials  is  not  at  all  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  coal-consuming  engine  as  a  source  of  me- 
chanical power,  yet  by  reversing  the  order  of  conversions 
and  employing  the  cheap  mechanical  power  of  the  strain- 
engine  to  develop  a  galvanic  current  (see  %  104),  and  lining 
this  to  produce  light  as  above,  something  useful  may  be 
accomplished.  In  an  interfering  paper  on  the  cost  of  1he 
electric  light  (Aw.  Jour.  ></  S<',', •„,•>•,  iMiS,  vol.  xlv.,  p.  113), 
Moses  *«.  Farmer  has  shown  that  where  a  light  of  about, 
1000  candles  was  required  it  could  in  this  way  be  produced 
at  one-tenth  the  cost  of  the  same  amount  of  gas-light. 

(I'a/rait/f  '»•  Dijiiuitiir  ln<!in'ti»)i.~}^().  This actioB, wbon 
theoretical  explanation  lias  defied  the  insight  even  of  Faia- 
day,  is  in  its  simplest  form  of  exhibition  as  follows:  Sup- 
pose that  two  wires  are  arranged  side  by  side,  but  mutually 
insulated  for  some  length,  and  that  one  of  them  is  con- 
nected in  closed  circuit  with  a  delicate  galvanometer,  while 
the  other  may  be  made  at  will  the  path  of  a  current  from 
a  galvanic  battery.  If  this  connection  is  made,  we  will 
notice  an  instantaneous  movement  of  the  needle  in  the 
galvanometer,  indicating  a  momentary  current  in  the  op- 
posite direction  to  that  of  the  battery.  While  this  bathry 
flows  all  is  absolutely  at  rest,  but  the  moment  that  nn  in- 
terruption occurs,  another  instantaneous  current  is  shown 
by  the  galvanometer,  but  now  in  the  same  direction  n.«  the 
battery  current  followed.  These  momentary  currents  are 
called  secondary  or  induced  currents,  and  that  producing 
them  is  called  the  "primary"  current. 

If  the  two  wires,  in  place  of  being  in  parallel  straight 
lines,  had  been  wound  each  in  a  flat  spiral,  and  these  spirals 
had  been  in  close  proximity,  the  effect  would  have  been  the 
same.  In  this  case,  moreover,  if  instead  of  causing  the 
primary  current  to  start  and  stop,  we  allowed  it  to  flow 
continuously,  but  brought  the  spirals  quickly  together  and 
then  as  quickly  separated  them,  the  same  induced  currents 
would  have  been  generated  as  before. 

Bearing  in  mind,  as  has  been  already  stated,  that  a  mag- 
net represents  in  all  respects  a  spiral  carrying  a  current,  it 
is  evident  that  the  mutual  approach  and  separation  of 
magnets  and  helices  should  produce  secondary  currents  in 
the  latter,  and  so  likewise  the  charging  and  discharging 
of  electro-magnets  in  the  presence  of  spirals  or  other  con- 
ducting circuits. 

101.  Again,  this  "induced  current"  may  be  developed  in 
the  primary  circuit  or  wire  itself.     It  is  then  called  tho 
extra  current.     Also,   as   Prof.  J.   Henry  has   shown,  the 
secondary  current  may  in  its  turn  be  made  to  develop  an- 
other, and  this  again  a  fourth,  and  BO  on  to  an  indefinite 
limit. 

In  addition  to  their  great  scientific  interest,  these  actions 
above  briefly  noticed  have  developed  two  of  the  most 
remarkable  instruments  for  the  production  of  electric 
phenomena,  the  induction  coil  and  the  magneto-electric 
machine. 

102.  The  induction  coil  consists  of  a  thick  wire  wound 
into  a  spiral  around  a  bundle  of  soft  iron  needles.     This 
receives,  through  a  "break-piece"  or  "interrupter,"  cither 
automatic  or  moved  by  hand,  a  discontinuous  current  from 
a  galvanic  battery.     Around  this  primary  spiral,  but  most 
thoroughly  insulated  from  it,  even  by  a  heavy  glass  jar,  is 
another  or  secondary  spiral  of  very  fine  wire  and  of  great 
length.     The  terminals  of  this  furnish   the  positive  and 
negative  fluids.     To  do  away  with  the  interfering  action 
of  the  "extra  current,"  a  condenser  is  connected  with  the 
primary  circuit  at  either  side  of  the  break-piece.     This 
condenser  is  equivalent  to  a  Ley  den  jar  of  great  surface, 
and  is  made  of  tin-foil  separated  by  oil-silk. 

The  battery  connections  being  made,  and  the  interrupter 
put  in  action,  at  each  break  of  circuit  flashes  of  elec- 
tricity pass  between  the  terminals  with  a  length  and  bril- 
liancy depending  upon  the  size  and  perfection  of  the 
instrument.  One  of  these  coils,  built  for  the  present  writer 
by  Mr.  E.  P.  Ritchie  of  Boston,  to  whom  the  instrument 
owes  its  efficient  and  practical  development  (Jour.  •>/  t!t<- 
Franklin  Institute,  vol.  xl.,  p.  64),  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
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panying  cut.     (See  Fig.  27.)     The  outer  or  secondary  coil 

of  this  inurnment  contains  fifty  miles  of  wire.  .IIII7  inch  in 
diameter,  coicrcil  with  silk;  the  primary  wire  is  HOD  leei 
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]miL'  and  lUr,...,,  nr  ahout  one-sixth  of  nil  inch,  thick.  The 
OOndeDfer  contains  :'.'_'.'>  square  feet  nf  coated  surface.  \Villl 
three  cells  of  battery,  cadi  having  in  use,  when  freshly 
dinged,  nut  more  than  half  a  square  foot  of  active  MI 
this  instrument  throws  sparks  in  the  air  through  a  distance 
of  twenty  "iir  inches,  and  pierces  solid  blocks  of  glass  Ihrcc 
in. 'lii's  thifk.  When  connected  with  a  largo  Leydcn  jar  the 
sound  of  its  discharge  is  painful. 

103.  In  addition  lo  its  numerous  applications  in  scientific 
connections,  this  instrument  has  heen  used  with  great  suc- 
cess as  a  means  of  lighting  instantaneously  the  numerous 
gas  burners  in  puldie  buildings,  such  as  theatres.  Many 
of  these  buildings  in  Boston,  New  York,  nnd  Philadelphia 
are  so  lit  up.  It  is  also  employed  in  the  Lenoir  gns-enginc 
to  ignite  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air  in  the  cylinder. 

M&giute-Sfaetric  M«i-hin<x. — 104.  If  a  coil  of  wire  is 
rapidly  caused  to  approach  and  recede  from  a  permanent 
magnet,  a  series  of  induced  currents  will  be  developed  in 
it.  An  easy  way  of  securing  this  approach  and  withdrawal 
is  to  make  several  such  coils  rotate  in  front  of  large  mag- 
nets in  the  manner  shown  in  the  cut.  (See  Fig.  28.)  If 
bars  of  soft  iron  are  fixed  in  the  coils,  they  will  receive  and 

Fio.  28. 


105.  Piemen's  armature  pension  of  a  small  cylinder  of 

iron    lm\  ing   two   deep    grooves   cut  along  its   length   on 
no  sides.     In  these  grooves  the  wire  is  wound,  ,n,.i 
by  this  means  the  whole  pi- 
bo  placed  between  the  pules  of  a  se- 
•    ;ii.r-.-li.H.  magnet-,  or  other- 
wise in  a  very  intense  field  id'  1'nrce. 
It  is  moreover  in  a  form  admirably 
adapted  for  rapid  rotation. 

lini.  Wilde  was  tin  lir.-t  to  apply 
the  di-co\  cry  III  at  the  current  dev  el- 
oped  by  one  magnet.,  el,-. -trie  raa- 

ehim uld  charge   electro  magnets 

with    a  far  greater    force  than   •  \ 
istod  in  the  magn.'t-  1.1  the  lirst  ma- 
chine. Thus,  by  having  "nc  m;-. 
to    charge    the   eh 
another,   a    MTV    gioat    el'rinc   cur- 
rent     could      be      readily      pro.|. 
plaB  was   adopted'   in    tin 
chine  shown  in  the  acrompa' 
cut.     (.See  Fig.  21). )     A  numi 
permanent    magnets    placed    above 
<•    in  the   armature   rotating 
between    them    a   current    which 
charges    the    large   electro-magnets 
below,  and   the   armature  rotating 
within  these  electro-magnets  yields 
a  current  of  great  power. 

107.  Ladd  of  London  has  carried  this  idea  yet  farther 
Fio.  29. 


lose  their  charge,  and  M  greatly  add  to  the  effect.     Thus, 
then,  such  a  machine  may  be  constructed,  and  by  tern 
ing  the  coils  in  plates  on  opposite  sides  of  the^ixis.  which 
thus   will   alternately  touch   springs    resting   airain-t    it    on 
either  side,  we  may  correct  the  reversal  of  the  currents,  and 
get  them  from  these  springs  in  a  constant  direction.     This 
machine  has  received  a  great   number  of  modificati.i 
which    the    important    ones    are    Siemen's    armature    and 
Wilde's  application  of  cumulative  action. 


by  dispensing  with  the  upper  machine,  and  causing  part 
of  the  current  developed  by  the  large  armature  to  circulate 
in  the  magnets  around  it.  Some  trace  of  magnetism  will 
be  found  in  any  piece  of  iron,  and  this  is  enough  to  start 
the  action,  which,  reacting  on  itself,  soon  brings  the  ma- 
chine to  its  maximum  energy  of  action. 

103.  These  developments  of  electric  action  are  not  ob- 
tained without  corresponding  expenditure  of  force.  The 
armatures  are  powerfully  attracted  by  the  magnets,  and 
must  be  forcibly  pulled  away.  Indeed,  one  of  Wilde's 
machines  when  producing  a  very  intense  electric  light  re- 
quires about  five  horse-power  to  drive  it.* 

100.  Not  only  do  magnets  develop  currents  of  electricity 
in  coils  of  wire,  but  also  in  any  moving  conductors,  and 
the  currents  so  produced  react  upon  the  magnets,  and  also 
in  passing  through  the  conductors  themselves  develop  heat. 
Thus,  if  a  copper  disk  or  tube  is  rotated  in  a  powerful 
magnetic  field,  it  will  become  very  hot;  indeed,  fusible 
metal  placed  in  such  a  tube  may  even  be  melted.  So, 
.  a  disk  of  copper  rotated  under  a  magnetic  needle 
will  cause  this  to  be  displaced.  The  magnet  induces  cur- 
rents in  the  rotating  disk,  and  these  in  turn  affect  the 
tnagni  t. 

KI.KCTHICAI,  MKAsrnEMF.XTS. —  denrrnl  Contiderati',11* 
inn/  !>•  linitinn*.  — 110.  We  have  already  at  the  out-ct. 
when  con.-idering  the  source  of  galvanic  electricity,  pretty 
fullv  discussed  the  meaning  of  electro-motive  force,  and 
have  shown  that  it  means  simply  the  power  of  separating 

•These  machines  are  now  employed  with  entire  success  to 
ilc]...Mt  c'.p]i'T  tor  cirri  roiypiiiL',  as  at  the  cvta).]i>hment  ot  Mr. 
I..  1..  Smith.  \'->  West  Twenty-tit'th  street.  New  York,  and  for 

\  11   account   of  tile   1:  IrfC   111:11  hille 

ot"  M.  <  Iramuie.  in  the  Lomlon  "Stainlar'1  "  of  April  |i,  l*::;,  con- 
tinii.il  iiy  other  information,  lends  t..  the  hi  lief  that  a  decided 
Improvement  ha.s  beeu  mode  in  tie 
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the  electric  fluids  resulting  from  a  difference  in  chemical 
attractions  under  certain  conditions.  We  have  compared 
this  power,  with  reference  to  each  of  the  fluids  considered 
separately,  to  an  imaginary  property  which  we  might  sup- 
pose some  substance  to  possess  of  forcing  water  through  it 
in  one  direction  until  a  slight  difference  in  level  had  been  ; 
established  on  opposite  sides,  when  the  action  would  be  j 
restrained  by  the  hydrostatic  pressure  or  bead  of  the  higher 
level.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  quantity  of  liquid  made 
to  pass  by  such  an  action  would  depend  on  two  things — on 
the  intensity  of  the  moving  force  (electro-motive  force), 
and  on  the  total  resistance  experienced  to  such  motion,  in- 
cluding both  the  resistance  in  the  source  of  force  itself  (the 
sieve,  for  instance,  in  our  illustration)  and  the  channel  by 
which  the  liquid  could  descend  again  to  its  first  level. 

Clearly,  if  the  propelling  force  were  constant  the  amount 
of  liquid  moved  (there  being  in  this  case  no  question  of 
inertia)  would  be  so  much  the  more  as  the  resistance  was 
less,  and  rice  reritii.  We  therefore  sec  that  this  simple 
equation  will  express  the  relation  between  these  three 
things  ;  Q  being  the  quantity  of  fluid  moved.  E  the  electro- 
motive force,  and  R  the  resistance:  Q  =  «-  This  is  the 

famous  law  of  Ohm,  on  which  is  founded  the  whole  science 
of  electrical  measurement. 

111.  We  will  now  consider  a  few  cases  in  detail  as  a 
means  of  more  clearly  understanding  the  relations  of  this 
principle.  Suppose  that  we  have  a  number  of  electro- 
motive elements,  such  as  galvanic  battery  couples,  and 
arrange  them  in  series  (i.  e.  each  one  working  into  the 
next,  as  it  were),  and  have  an  outside  connection  so  short 
and  of  such  a  good  conductor  that  it  will  offer  no  appre- 
ciable resistance.  What  will  be  the  quantity  of  fluid  set  in 
motion  in  such  a  case,  as  compared  with  what  a  single  ele- 
ment would  yield  with  the  same  good  outside  connection  ? 
To  make  our  equation  full  in  its  expression,  we  would 

V  jiF 

have  Q  =  —   —  for  the  single  element,  and  Q'  =  —      —  for 

R  -f-  r  ii  lv  -r  T 

the  number  of  elements;  R  being  the  resistance  of  the  ele- 
ment itself,  and  r  that  of  the  exterior  connection.  Now, 
it  is  evident  that  if  r  =  0,  as  we  have  supposed  in  the  case 

taken  above,  the  second  equation  becomes  Q'  =  -  -     =  — ,  or 

"I!        It 

identical  with  the  first;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  series 
of  cells,  however  great  their  number,  will  set  in  motion  no 
more  fluid  than  a  single  one. 

Let  us  give  the  above  a  numerical  shape.     Let  E  =  50, 


113.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  evident  that  if  the  resist- 
ance of  the  exterior  circuit  is  greater  than  that  of  the  bat- 
tery, the  latter  will  "pump  up"  the  fluid  faster  than  it  can 
come  down  again,  and  that  so  its  whole  capacity  will  not 
be  utilized  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  exterior  resist- 
ance is  less  than  that  of  the  battery,  then  the  latter  will  be 
doing  unnecessary  work  in  raising  the  fluid  to  a  higher 
level  and  giving  it  a  greater  "  head  "  to  flow  down  than  is 
needed  to  keep  up  the  supply;  or,  in  other  words,  that  we 
could  very  greatly  decrease  the  number  of  active  elements, 
and  thus  the  expenditure  of  force,  and  yet  but  little  dimin- 
ish the  amount  of  fluid  put  in  motion.  Thus,  suppose  we 
have  30  elements,  each  with  an  electro-motive  force  of  12 
and  a  resistance  of  2,  and  have  an  exterior  resistance  of  40  ; 
»  E  30X12  360 


*r      SOX2+O      100        - 

away  10  elements,  or  diminish  the  expenditure  of  material  by 

?iE  20X12         240 

one-third,  we  will  have  Q'  =  —  —  =  —  =3, 

«R  +  r     20  X  2  +  40       80 

or  a  diminution  in  the  current  of  only  .6,  or  one-sixth  of 
its  former  amount. 

These  examples,  with  the  foregoing  definitions,  render 
the  meaning  of  electro-motive  force  and  Ohm's  law  suf- 
ficiently clear  ;  and  we  will  therefore  pass  to  the  next  point, 
or  the  meaning  of  the  terms  — 

Tension  or  Potential.  —  114.  These  terms  are  used  to  in- 
dicate the  condensation  or  accumulation  .of  the  fluids  at 
any  points,  as  compared  with  some  standard  assumed  con- 
stant for  the  time  being;  or,  turning  to  our  former  and 
convenient  illustration,  the  tension  or  potential  of  any  part 
of  acircuit  is  the  "head"  or  "hydrostatic  column"  of  fluid 
at  that  point.  Thus,  suppose  that  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  represented 
a  series  of  galvanic  element  s  or  cells,  with  their  negative 
pole  connected  with  the  ground  at  N,  and  the  positive  pole 

FIG.  30. 


112.  Let  us  now  consider  the  reason  of  this  in  the  light 
of  our  illustration.  Suppose  we  have  a  single  sieve  forcing 
water  through  a  trough,  and  that  this  water  can  flow  back  I 
with  perfect  freedom.  There  will  then  be  no  appreciable 
head  acting  against  the  sieve,  and  it  will  therefore  force  all 
the  water  that  it  is  capable  of  transmitting.  Now,  suppose 
another  sieve  to  take  the  water  which  has  passed  through 
the  first ;  it  will  simply  transmit  it  as  did  the  other,  with- 
out giving  it  any  head  or  otherwise  affecting  it;  for  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  a  dense  ma- 
terial, which  can  acquire  momentum,  but  with  an  impon- 
derable fluid. 

But  now  let  us  suppose  that  the  exterior  resistance  was 
considerable — that,  for  example,  the  water  raised  to  one  side 
in  the  trough  could  only  flow  out  by  a  narrow  tube.  Then 
clearly  the  sieve  would  produce  a  difference  of  level  ap- 
proaching that  which  was  its  maximum,  and  could  then 
only  pass  on  more  water  as  the  pipe  allowed  the  accumulated 
quantity  to  flow  back.*  If,  now,  a  second  sieve  were  added 
to  the  first,  it  would  take  the  water  at  the  height  to  which 
the  first  sieve  had  raised  it,  and  would  raise  it  just  as  much 
higher,  so  giving  it  twice  the  head  to  force  it  through  the 
pipe:  and  for  a  fluid  without  weight  this  would  cause  a 
double  flow.  Returning  to  our  equation,  we  would  then 
have  this  case  expressed  as  follows,  making  r  no  longer 

equal  to  0.  but,  say,  to  30 :  Q  =  — and  Q"  = 


ABODE 
insulated ;  then  the  successive  levels  a,  b,  c,  d,  e  would  in- 
dicate the  +  tensions  of  the  various  points,  the  rclntive 
tensions  being  expressed  by  vertical  lines  drawn  to  a  com- 
mon level.  This  shows  us  also  at  a  glance  the  relation 
between  electro-motive  force  and  tension.  The  tension 
due  to  each  cell  equals  its  electro-motive  force,  and  the 
total  tension  or  maximum  tension  of  the  series  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  electro-motive  forces :  but  the  tension  of 
each  point  is  different,  while  the  electro-motive  force  is 
uniform. 

FIG.  31. 
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other  words,  in  place  of  having  the  same  quantity  in  both 
cases,  as  before,  we  now  have  more  than  twice  as  much  in 
the  one  instance  as  in  the  other.  It  thus  becomes  evident 
that  to  obtain  the  best  effect  a  certain  proportion  ought  to 
exist  between  the  exterior  resistance  and  that  of  the  electro- 
motor or  battery,  and  our  illustration  will  give  us  an  easy 
way  of  seeing  what  this  must  be. 

*  Moreover,  this  flow  would  evidently  depend  for  its  quantity 
on  the  amount  of  head  propelling  it. 


Again,  let  us  suppose  that  the  +  pole  of  battery  E  of  the 
last  diagram  were  connected  by  a  long  wire  with  the  earth 
at  F ;  then  the  positive  tension  at  F  would  be  nothing,  and 
at  various  points  in  the  line  would  be  represented  by  the 
heights  of  corresponding  points  on  the  line  «F.  Or,  to 
revert  to  our  hydrostatic  comparison,  suppose  water  to  be 
supplied  to  a  pipe  GF  at  G,  and  to  run  out  freely  at  F, 
the  head  at  any  intermediate  point,  H,  might  be  supposed 
to  be  HI,  As  we  have  before  remarked,  we  do  not  propose 
tliis  :is  an  illustration  in  hydraulics,  though  by  adding  the 
necessary  conditions  it  could  be  carried  out  in  that  shape, 
but  simply  as  giving  a  physical  shape  to  the  idea  of  the 
electric  state,  which  may  render  it  more  easy  to  handle. 

Iti-rired  Circnil.i. — 115.  When  more  than  one  passage  is 
presented  to  an  electric  fluid,  it  will  divide  itself  between 
them  in  proportion  to  the  ease  of  passage,  or  inversely  to 
the  resistance.  Thus,  suppose  two  circuits  open  to  the  cur- 
rent, one  offering  a  resistance  of  9  and  the  other  of  1  unit. 
Then  one-tenth  of  the  current  will  flow  through  the  first, 
and  nine-tenths  through  the  second;  and  whatever  be  the 
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number,  and  however  great  the  difference  of  the  cii 

this  rule,  will  bo  rigorously  carried  out.  Again,  it  two 
separate  circuits  ha  \  e  fl  -I  1.'  in  one  ca-c  and  '.'  in 

another,  and    we    wi.-h  to    tind    what  their    resi-tance    would 
amount  to  when  they  both  acted  logeiher  as  parallel 
for  tin'  fluid,  we    easily  derive  it  iii  this  manner.      If  their 

n  1 1  '1  respect  i  \  ely,  their  coin  Inci  MIL:  | 

will  lie  one  ninth  and  one  halt,  or  the  reciprocals  of  their 
resistance-.  Viw,  the  sum  n!'  thcM-.  which  won: 

dcntly  bo  their  united  conducting  power,  would  be          ., 

>>  i  i| 

.'  ;  but  this  being  tho  conducting  power,  tho  rcsist- 
9X2 

9X2      18 

ancc  is  its  reciprocal,  or  -      "  =  lf\.      But  from  the 

_'      '.I       1 1 

.    example  we  can  derive  the  rule — namely,  the  rcsist- 
!'  a  compound   of  two  parallel  circuits  is   tho  product 

of  the  rcsistai s  divided  by  their  sum. 

116.  Ono  of  the  applications  of  this  principle  is  in  the 
use  of  what  are  called  shunts.     These  are  resistances  bear- 
ing some  convenient  relation  to  that  of  the  galvanometer 
used,  and  therefore  diverting  a  proportional  amount  of  the 
current,  so  that  we  can  mca-iire  with  an  instrument  a  cur- 
rent which  would  otherwise  bo  much  too  powerful.     Sup 
pose,  for  example,  that  we  have  a  coiled  wire  whose  i 
ance  is  to  that  of  the  galvanometer  as  1  to  9  ;  then  the  total 
amount  of   current    transmitted   will   be   that   due  to  their 
"  combined  "  resistance  when  they  form  parallel  connections. 

9X1       9 
Thus,  •  —  '—  =  —  will  be  tho  resistance  of  this  "  combined 

circuit,"  and  hence  its  transmitting  power  will  be  y  ;  while 
the  galvanometer  resistance  being  9,  its  transmitting  power 
will  be  1,  or  one-tenth  of  this;  hence,  with  this  shunt  in 
action,  the  force  measured  by  tho  galvanometer  will  be 
one-tenth  of  tho  total  amount  passing,  and  hence  all  its 
indications  should  be  multiplied  by  ten.  In  the  same  way 
we  may  use  shunts  whose  resistances  are  to  those  of  the 
galvanometers  as  1 : 99  or  1 :  999,  and  so  measure  the  one 
onc-hundredths  and  one  one-thousandths  of  the  current. 

MK  isritKMK.XT  i  IK  KKStsTAXrES. — "  Wheatttone'*  Bridjr." 
— 117.  Suppose  that  the  positive  polo  of  a  battery,  with  a 

Flo.  32. 


tension  represented  by  tho  height  AH,  is  connected  at  B  to 
two  wires-.  I!C  and  HI),  whose  resistances  are  represented 
by  the  lengths  of  those  lines,  and  that  these  lines  are  both 
connected  with  tho  earth  at  their  ends,  C  and  D  re 
ively.  They  will  then  of  necessity  have  the  same  tension 
at  IS,  and  none  at  all  at  C  and  D,  and  at  any  point  between 
their  tensions  would  be  represented  by  the  heights  of  lines 
drawn  to  AC  and  AH  respectively.  Now,  if  any  line  bo 
drawn  parallel  to  I!l>.  cutting  AC  and  AD,  as  at  F  and  ti. 
it  is  evident  — 1st,  that  the  tensions  of  tho  corresponding 
points  11  and  I  of  tho  wires  will  be  equal,  being  measured 
ny  the  equal  lines  FH'  and  OI',  and  hence  that  if  these 
points  were  connected  by  a  conductor  no  current  would 
pass,  as  there  would  be  no  reason  for  it  to  go  from  1  t"  i  i 
or  from  (i  to  F.  2d,  By  the  similarity  of  triangles  ACD 
and  AFii.  Aii  :  \F  ::<;)>:  FC.  from  which  we  would  con- 
clude that  if  wo  unite  two  points  in  two  circuits,  so  that 
the  four  segments  are  proportional  in  their  resistance,  no 

I'm.  88. 
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current  will  pass.  We  have  only  considered  the  one  fluid. 
the  posith  e.  hut  of  cnurse  the  same  reasoning  would  apply  to 
the  negative,  and  being  true  for  each  would  be  true  for  both. 


Let  us  now  consider  un  application  of  this  general  prin- 
ciple. Suppose  that  we  have  adjustable  and  known  ri 

I    that    a    haltery    current    entering    tit    A 
divides  on  All  and   AF:   that   h'un  i;    t"  Cl 

other  known  \\hilebetwoen    F  and  '    1  ' 

one  unknown  ic-j-tance  which  we  wi-h  to  inea.HUre. 
'fhe  points  t;  and  I1'  an nn<  cted  through  a  L.M!\  an -  ter. 

1  I  S   Suppose,  then,  that    we  make    the   adjustable   T- 

a  i m    M.   In.  an.  I  I  hat  mi  A  F  I  nil,  and  then  introdn 

-  ..n  I.  ill  until  the  galvanometer  cea-cs  to  dhow 
any  current.  \Vewill  the,,  know  that  All:  M;::(i  I'll: 
I  '  li.  or  s.  If  therefore  we  had  found  it  necessary  to  in- 
troduce resistances  of  17.1  at  ti-('l>,  we  would  have  In  : 
Inn  ::  17:!  :  s,  s  \~:w.  This  method,  which  admits  of  a 
very  wide  range  of  application,  it  perhaps  more  exten- 
sively used  than  any  oilier. 

With  a  double-mil  galvanometer  we  may  measure  resist- 
ances by  imiking  the  current  divide  nnd  pass  in  opposite 
senses  through  the  two  coils.     If  each  branch  has  an  equal 
nee,  the  two  currents  will  be  exactly  equal,  and  their 
effects  upon  the  needle  or  needles  will  neutralize  each  other. 

Tho  unknown  resistance  being  intrnduei  d  in  tl ne  branch, 

we  place  known  resistances  in  the  other  until  a  balance 
is  obtained,  and  then  know  that  tho  resistance  so  intro- 
duced cijiials  the  unknown  one.  Where  the  resistance  is 
too  great  for  our  standards,  we  can,  by  introducing  shunts 
on  that  side,  increase  their  value  10,  100,  or  1000  times. 
For  resistances  higher  than  can  be  measured  in  this  way 
we  note  tho  deflection  produced  by  the  current,  and  com- 
pare it  with  that  obtained  with  known  resistances,  either 
with  or  without  shunts. 

Iii(lnfiintt.—\\9.  This  action  in  the  case  of  insulated 
wires  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  already  discussed  in  the 
Leyden  jar.  It  is  measured  by  noting  the  deflection  pro- 
duced by  charging  and  discharging  the  insulated  wire  im- 
mersed all  but  its  ends  in  water  connected  with  the  other 
pole,  and  comparing  this  deflection  with  that  obtained  by 
like  treatment  with  condensers  of  known  capacity.  The 
unit  here  used  is  tho  farad,  for  whoso  relations  to  other 
measures  see  "  Electrical  Units." 

Rctittunce  of  Balttriet. — 120.  With  a  double-coil  gal- 
vanometer this  measurement  presents  little  difficulty.  We 
connect  one  or  more  cells  of  the  battery  with  a  set  of  ad- 
justable resistances,  and  pass  the  current  through  one  coil 
of  the  galvanometer,  introducing  as  much  resistance  as  is 
necessary  to  bring  the  deflection  to  a  sensitive  point.  We 

note  this  effect,  and  then  know  that  it  or  Q=  —         — ; 

K  +  T  T  r 

R  being  the  battery  resistance,  r  the  resistance  of  the  gal- 
vanometer, and  r'  the  additional  resistance  which  we  have 
introduced.  We  now  pass  the  current  through  both  coils 
in  the  same  direction,  and  add  resistance  until  we  get  the 
same  deflection  as  before.  We  then  know  that  since  by 
passing  twice  as  often  round  the  needle  the  electro-motive 
force  has  been  doubled  in  efficiency,  and  yet  has  only  pro- 
duced an  equal  effect,  the  resistances  must  all  have  been 
doubled.  Now,  r  is  doubled  by  the  use  of  the  second  coil, 
and  we  know  the  amount  of  r',  which  is  what  we  added 
to  regulate  tho  deflection  ;  therefore  any  additional  quan- 
tity which  we  have  employed  must  be  the  duplicate  of  R, 
the  battery  resistance. 

121.  To  compare  the  electro-motive  force  of  batteries, 
we  first  determine  their  resistance,  and  then,  connecting 
them  successively  to  the  same  galvanometer,  add  resist- 
ances till  they  all   make  the  same  deflection;   then  their 
electro-motive  forces  will  be  inversely  as  the  total  resist- 
ances in  the  several  cases,  including  those  of  the  batteries 
tlicm  selves. 

122.  We  have  here  given  all  the  fundamental  processes 
of  measurement,  but  there  are  of  course  countless  modifica- 
tions which  cannot  be  even  named  within  our  present  brief 
limits.     For  these  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  works  of 
Sabine.  Clark,  and  Culley  on  this  special  subject,  and  to 
the  numerous  papers  in  the  "  Reports  of  tho  British  Asso- 
ciation" and  in  the  scientific  journals. 

123.  As  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  general  reader,  we 
may  mention    that   the    location   of    faults   in   subtle 
cables  is  accomplished  by  the  application  in  some  modified 
form  of  one  or  other  of  the  methods  already  described, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  fault.     Thus,  if  the  fault  is 
an  entire  rupture,  it  i?  located  by  comparing  the  resistance 
of  the  piece  left  with  that  of  known  lengths  of  the  same 
wire.     If  tho  conductor  is  fractured  inside  of  its  insulating 
sheath,  the  inductive  charge  is  measured,  and  we  thus  know 
how  much  wire  remains  on  the  nearer  side  of  the  break. 
Of  course  complicated  cnscs  require  special  treatment. 

Ei.KCTiiic'Ai,  I'NITS. —  The  unit  f/  'iroAw  has 

been  already  given  at  \  75. 

The  unit  of  tension  or  electro-motive  force,  or  ruli. 
in  it  dilTcr  much  from  that  of  a  Daniell's  cell.     One  million 
volts  make  a  megavolt,  and  one-millionth  of  a  volt  is  a 
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microvolt.  Sir  W.  Thomson  makes  the  volt  equal  to  .9268 ; 
the  electro-motive  force  of  a  DaniclFs  cell  or  the  Danicll  — 
1.079  volts. 

The  unit  of  quantity  is  a  farnd,  the  megafarad  and 
microfarad  bearing  the  same  proportion  of  a  million  times 
and  a  millionth  as  with  the  ohms  and  volts.  The  farad  is 
that  quantity  of  electricity  which  with  an  electro-motive 
force  of  one  volt  would  flow  through  the  resistance  of  one 
ohm  in  one  second.  The  /Iritiah  Association  unit  of  fitrrtttl 
is  a  current  of  one  farad  pur  second. 

The  EI>'<-ii-n-<-lii'/i>i<-it!  1'iiit. — Experiment  shows  that  a 
unit  current  decomposes  in  one  second  0.00142  grain  of 
water,  or  liberates  0.0105  cubic  inch  of  mixed  gas. 

HENRY  MORTON. 

Electricity,  Animal.  See  ELECTRICITY,  JJ  77,  p. 
Iil3.  by  PKES.  HENRY  MORTON,  l'n.  D. 

Electric  JLight  is  the  result  of  heat  produced  by  the 
force  of  electricity,  which  is  usually  evoked  by  the  chem- 
ical reaction  of  a  metal  and  an  acid.  This  combination  is 
termed  a  battery,  and  from  its  opposite  ends  the  opposite 
kinds  of  electricity  are  conducted  by  wires,  terminating  in 
pencils  of  hard  coke.  These  pencils  being  brought  into 
contact  and  then  separated,  the  opposing  electric  currents 
rush  together  to  form  again  neutral  electricity,  and  this 
act  gives  rise  to  a  very  great  amount  of  heat.  This  heat 
will  ignite  the  intermediate  stratum  of  air  to  a  point  at 
which  it  evolves  light,  but  this  amount  of  light  is  small 
compared  with  that  given  out  by  the  ignited  ends  of  the 
coke  pencils  and  the  particles  of  carbon  thrown  off  by  these 
pencils.  The  most  beautiful  of  all  artificial  lights  is  pro- 
duced in  this  way. 

In  using  the  electric  light  it  is  found  that  the  carbon 
points  waste  rapidly,  the  positive  point  especially  so.  One  i 
of  the  best  methods  of  keeping  the  light  constant  is  a  de- 
vice by  Duboscq,  whereby  clockwork  is  made  to  move  tho 
points  slowly  towards  each  other — tho  positive  at  about 
twice  tho  rate  of  the  negative  point.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  points  from  striking  each  other  the  current  is  made  to 
pass  through  a  coil  around  an  electro-magnet,  which  at- 
tracts a  keeper,  thus  stopping  the  clock;  but  when  the 
points  are  burned  away  the  clock  is  started  by  the  falling 
of  the  keeper,  and  the  current  is  so  quickly  renewed  (if  tho  ' 
apparatus  be  good)  that  no  sensible  disturbance  of  tho  light 
takes  place.  This  light  is  much  employed  for  experimental 
purposes,  and  has  been  used  with  success  in  lighthouses. 

Electric  Telegraph.  See  TELEGRAPH,  by  FRANK 
L.  POI-E. 

Elec'trodes  (plu.),  [from  electricity  and  the  Gr.  aS6t, 
a  "  way  "],  the  surfaces  by  which  electricity  passes  into  and 
out  of  different  media.  The  poles  of  the  voltaic  battery  or 
pile  are  especially  termed  electrodes.  Tho  so-called  positive 
electrode  is  the  "  anode,"  and  the  negative  is  the  "cathode." 

Electro-dynamic  Engine,  a  form  of  engine  in  which 
electro-magnetism  is  the  motive-power.  Immediately  after 
the  invention  of  the  electro-magnet  in  1827  by  Prof.  Henry, 
the  instantaneousness  with  which,  in  this  contrivance,  force 
may  be  developed,  destroyed,  or  reversed,  led  many  persons 
of  an  inventive  turn  to  attempt  its  application  to  some  use- 
ful purpose  in  the  arts.  Many  forms  of  vibrating  and  rotat- 
ing apparatus  were  constructed  by  Prof.  Henry  and  others 
to  illustrate  the  principle  ;  but  the  first  electro-dynamic 
engine,  properly  so  called,  was  the  invention  of  Thomas 
Davenport  of  Vermont,  by  whom  it  was  exhibited  to  Prof. 
Henry  in  is:{j,  and  brought  out  publicly  in  New  York  a 
year  or  two  later.  In  this  machine  a  number  of  fixed  elec- 
tro-magnets were  arranged,  with  poles  presented  inward, 
upon  the  circumference  of  a  horizontal  circle,  within  which 
an  equal  number,  V-shaped  in  form,  with  their  branches  in 
the  direction  of  radii,  revolved.  By  a  system  of  pole-chang- 
ing thimbles  the  battery  current  in  the  revolving  magnets 
was  reversed  at  the  moment  of  nearest  approach  of  the  fixed 
and  movable  poles,  so  that  during  approach  they  were  at- 
tracted towards  each  other,  and  after  the  passage  repelled. 
The  success  of  a  small  machine  of  this  construction  was 
such  as  to  encourage  Mr.  Davenport  to  attempt  one  on  a  \ 
scale  sufficiently  large,  by  calculation,  to  drive  a  power- 
printing-press  ;  but  this  last  proved  a  complete  failure,  and 
the  engine  was  heard  of  no  more.  The  discrepancy  in  this 
c;i-c.  as  in  many  others  where  similar  disappointment  has 
been  encountered,  between  calculation  and  experimental  re- 
sults, was  in  great  part  owing  to  the  fact  that  moving  mag- 
nets, whether  permanent  or  temporary,  always  generate,  in  j 
closed  conducting  circuits  in  their  neighborhood,  secondary  I 
or  induced  electric  currents,  which  act  in  opposition  to  the  | 
primary  currents,  and  tend  in  all  electro-dynamic  engines 
to  diminish  the  effective  energy  of  the  magnets,  whether 
they  act  by  attraction  or  by  repulsion.  But  had  not  this 
difficulty  existed,  the  engine  would  hardly  have  been  an 
economical  success,  since  the  materials  consumed  in  the  bat- 
tery, metallic  zinc  and  acids  or  salts,  are  products  of  indus-  I 


try  prepared  by  the  aid  of  heat ;  and  the  heat  necessary  for 
such  preparation  is  capable,  if  directly  applied  to  the  pro- 
duction of  steam,  of  performing  a  larger  amount  of  work 
than  would  be  derived  from  the  electro-dynamic  engine, 
even  were  it  not  subject  to  the  disadvantage  above  men- 
tioned. Indeed,  it  has  long  since  been  regarded  as  settled 
that  motive-power  derived  from  electro-magnetic  combina- 
tions can  only  bo  secured  at  an  expense  which  forbids  its 
employment  upon  a  large  scale;  but  for  many  minor  pur- 
poses, in  which  the  consideration  of  cost  is  unimportant,  the 
convenience  of  application  of  this  power  has  secured  for  it 
an  acceptance  which  in  France  and  England  is  becoming 
every  year  more  general. 

The  extensive  introduction  into  families  of  the  sewing- 
machine  has  created  a  special  demand  for  small  powers; 
and  it  is  here  that  the  electro-magnetic  engine  finds  a  field 
of  usefulness  to  which  it  is  peculiarly  adapted.  An  engine 
of  this  kind,  the  invention  of  Mr.  J.  II.  Cazal  of  1'aris.  was 
exhibited  in  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1867,  and  received 
from  the  jury  the  distinction  of  an  honorable  mention. 
This  is  exceedingly  compact,  and  as  the  driving  machinery 
takes  the  place  and  has  the  appearance  of  the  fly-wheel  of 
the  common  sewing-machine,  it  adds  nothing  to  the  weight 
or  to  the  seeming  complication.  It  is  formed  of  a  thick 
disk  of  soft  iron  cut  into  the  shape  of  a  gear-wheel,  a  deep 
groove  being  afterwards  cut  down  in  the  middle  of  the  cir- 
cumference, which  is  wound  with  insulated  wire.  The  ends 
of  the  wire  are  soldered  to  insulated  thimbles,  which,  by 
means  of  tangent-springs,  introduce  the  battery  current  in 
the  usual  way.  Surrounding  this  magnetic  wheel  is  a  heavy 
iron  ring,  indented  on  its  interior  surface  in  a  manner  to 
present  elevations  corresponding  to  the  teeth  or  salient 
points  of  the  wheel.  This  ring  is  fixed,  and  the  whole  ap- 
paratus is  more  or  less  concealed  by  a  neat  annular  metallic 
envelope.  AVhen  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  pass  before  the 
prominent  parts  of  the  surrounding  ring,  there  is  a  near 
approach  to  contact,  and  the  attraction  is  strong.  When 
these  teeth  are  halfway  between  those  points,  the  opposite 
attractions  are  balanced.  At  the  moment  of  nearest  ap- 
proach the  current  is  arrested ;  it  is  renewed  again  at  the 
intermediate  position.  In  the  interval,  while  the  current 
is  not  flowing,  the  magnetic  wheel  maintains  the  motion  in 
the  manner  of  a  fly-wheel. 

Another  engine  was  exhibited  in  the  same  exposition  by 
a  company  calling  itself  the  Birmingham  Electro-Magnetic 
Manufacturing  Company,  established  at  lliriningham  in 
England.  This  engine  is  provided  with  four  sets  of  fixed 
electro-magnets  of  the  U  or  horseshoe  form,  two  sets  at  each 
end  of  an  oscillating  beam,  by  which  the  power  is  to  be 
utilized.  The  magnets  of  each  set  are  arranged  in  two  tiers, 
one  above  the  other.  The  armatures  of  these  several  mag- 
nets are  carried  by  rods  depending  from  the  ends  of  the 
beam,  but  the  rods  pass  freely  through  these  armatures, 
without  being  fastened  to  them.  When,  therefore,  an  ar- 
mature, in  the  descent  of  the  rod,  comes  into  contact  with 
the  magnet  to  which  it  belongs,  the  rod  continues  its  mo- 
tion, and  leaves  the  armature  resting  there.  In  tho  return 
motion  the  rod  lifts  the  armature  again  by  means  of  a  col- 
lar or  enlargement  which  has  been  given  to  it  at  the  place 
intended.  Each  armature  has  thus  its  collar,  and  these 
several  collars  have  been  so  fixed  upon  the  suspended  rods 
that  the  armatures  reach  the  faces  of  their  respective  mag- 
nets successively,  and  no  two  at  the  same  time.  In  the 
action  of  the  machine  the  battery  current  actuates  the  mag- 
nets on  the  side  of  the  descent,  while  on  the  other  side  the 
current  is  cut  off.  The  machine  acts  therefore  only  by  at- 
traction. The  armatures  are  of  soft  iron.  As  these  arma- 
tures approach  their  magnets  successively,  it  will  happen 
that  whenever  one  becomes  inefficient,  by  coming  into  con- 
tact with  its  magnet,  the  next  will  be  in  position  to  exert 
a  verv  high  attractive  force.  And  this  force  increases  until 
this  next  makes  contact  with  its  magnet  in  like  manner. 
The  arrangements  of  this  machine,  though  extremely  simple, 
are  not  unfavorable  to  the  object  of  securing  the  largest 
amount  of  effective  power  from  a  given  battery  current. 

A  third  motor  of  this  class,  which  made  its  appearance  at 
the  same  Exposition,  was  the  invention  of  Kravogl  of  Inns- 
bruck in  the  Tyrol,  and  is  described  by  Robert  Sabinc,  Esq., 
member  "f  the  British  commission  to  the  Exposition,  to  bo 
"a  hollow  heavy  wrought-iron  wheel,  rotated  by  means  of 
a  permanent  magnet  creeping  up  inside  it.  In  principle, 
the  apparatus  resembles  exactly  a  treadmill.  Inside  tho 
outer  case  of  iron,  in  the  centre  of  the  section,  is  a  circular 
tube  of  brass,  and  in  the  annular  space  between  the  two 
tubes  three  coils  of  insulated  wire  are  wound  at  right  angles 
to  the  tangents  of  the  periphery,  and  connected  with  con- 
tacts properly  placed  at  the  axis.  Inside  the  interior  brass 
tube  or  ring  is  a  magnet  carried  on  anti-friction  wheels, 
and  occupying  perhaps  one-third  of  the  whole  circle.  When 
a  current  is  sent  through  the  wire  surrounding  the  magnet, 
the  latter  is  deflected,  or  creeps  up  the  ring  on  one  side  or 
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tin-  other  according  !•>  tin-  direction  of  the  current,  and  by 
doiii:/  "f  gravity  «f  I  lie  whole  sys- 

tem towards  that  side.  In  coniic<|uciice.,  the  wheel  must 
turn  slightly  "ii  its  ;i\i-  in  ruTiipensato  this  displacement. 
l!ut  while  i  ninL'ii.r  i'i..p-  i  her,  so 

that   tile   U  lli'ri     I' ''[II I  re-   a   null  111  II  "US   rotatory  Illoti<'!l. 

is  verv  little  tiirt  ion  in  this  machine,  ;unl  it   i  -  pr»'ia 
of  those  in  which  the  e<|ni\  alent  of  mechanical  tore.  , 
by  an  expenditure  of  a  unit  «i'  concnl.  would  In'  I'niiud  the 
high,  much,  h'.weicr.  fur  in  the  best 

coiistrncled  machine  tin-  found  \aluc  must  fall  far  sh 
the  theoretical  equivalent."     l-'rom  this  statement  it  aj 
tllat,  whatever  ma  v  be  tin-  coefficient  of  effective  force  in  the 
machine  .h-sci -iln'it,  rhr  ab-'.ltitc  amount  of  work  which  it  i* 
capable  of  performing  inn-t  always  be  extremely  In 

.-i> :it  maximum  it  cannot  exceed  the  weight  of  the  inng- 

nct  lifted  through  a  space  aqua]  <"  that  described  by  a  point 
in  the  peripherv  of  the  wheel,  taken  at  the  mean  distance 
of  the  magnet  from  the  centre  of  motion.  In  the  machine 
exhibited  the  magnet,  though  of  course  concealed  from  ob- 
'iim.  could  not,  from  the  visible  dimensions  of  the 
Apparatus,  have  exceeded  a  pound  or  two  in  weight.  To 

( struct  a  machine  on  this  principle  of  any  considerable 

power  it  would  be  necessary  very  greatly  to  enlarge  these 
dimensions. 

Many  other  inventions  of  this  kind  might  bo  enumerated, 
but  the  foregoing  will  suffice  to  show  the  principles  on  which 
they  must  all  depend.  F.  A.  1'.  HARVARD. 

Elec'tro-Dynam'ics  is  the  science  which  treats  of 

the  phen mi  "f  electric  currents.     (See  ELECTRICITY,  by 

l'ui:s.  HKNKY  Moinov,  I'll.  1).) 

Electrol'ysis  [from  electricity  and  the  Or.  Ma,  to  "get 
free"],  the  chemical  decomposition  of  a  substance  by  means 
of  electricity.  If  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery  are  ter- 
minated by  >lips  of  platinum,  and  these  are  immersed  in 
water  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  they  will  im- 
mediately 1'  red  with  bubbles  of  gas,  which  soon 
begin  to  rise  through  the  water,  and  these  gases  will  be 
found  to  be  oxygen  ntnl  hydrogen,  the  two  components  of 
water;  the  oxygen  rising  from  the  positive  and  the  hydro- 
gen from  the  negative  pole.  This  process  can  only  take 

place  when  the  Riihsta 4B.i  be  decomposed  is  in  the  liquid 

state;  for  it  includes,  if  it  does  not  wholly  depend  on,  a 
convective  action,  during  which  the  parts  of  the  body  are 
transferred,  one  to  one  side,  the  other  to  the  other  ;  and  it 
therefore  requires  the  free  mobility  of  the  liquid  form. 
During  electrolysis  the  components  of  the  electrolyte  are 
resolved  into  two  groups,  one  of  which  goes  to  the  positive 
polo,  and  the  other  to  the  negative 

lytic  action  of  the  current  is  the  same  at  all  parts  of  the 
circuit.  The  quantity  of  the  electrolyte  decomposed  in  a 
given  time  is  in  simple  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
current;  and  the  same  quantity  of  e!c"tricity  <!cco: 
chemically  equivalent  quantities  of  ditferent  electrolytes. 
When  several  electrolytes  are  mix*  -  current  will 

generally  act  a  little  on  all  of  them,  and  the  quantity  in 
which  the  elementary  hodii  s  appear  will  depend  upon  the 

quantities  of  th npounds   in   the  mixture,  and  on  the 

relative  ease  witll  which  they  yield  to  decomposition. 

KIc<-tro-M;ii.'iirlUm.     Sco    KI.KITIIH-ITV,    by    ! 
HKNKV  MOUTON,  I'n.D. 

Electro-Metallurgy.     -      I  i  ITTROTYI-E. 

Electrom'eter  [fi>  u  and  the  (!r.  pirpo?,  a 

"measure"]  is  fometn  the  name  of  an  in.-tru- 

mcnt  employed   in   d.  ,11,  but  more 

commonly  called  eleotroscopQj  but  the  term  properly  des- 
ignates those  inMrtnnents  hy  which  the  attempt  is  ma  ic  to 
measure  the  amount  oT  the  i  1.,-iii,-  force.  Coulomb's  elec- 
trometer measuri  ant  of  twist  it,  will 
give  to  a  silken  thread;  oi'  <etho  are  through 
which  a  suspended  pith  ball  is  repelled  by 

Electroph'orus   [i  city  and  the  (!r.   *<•><», 

to  "produce"]  is  an  instrument  for  obtaining  electricity 
by  means  of  induction.  A  shallow  brass  or  tin  truv, 
called  the  furm,  is  tilled  with  a  compound  of  equal  parts  of 
shell-lac,  resin,  and  Venetian  turpentine.  A  tin  plate  with 
well-rounded  edges  and  a  glass  handle  is  made  to  cover  the 
resinous  plate  very  nearly,  without  approaching  too  closely 
to  the  edges  of  the  form.  The  resinous  plate  is  then  struck 
or  rubbed  with  warm  and  dry  catskin  or  flannel,  ami  thus 
becomes  negatively  electrified.  The  tin  i 
the  resiu  and  touched  by  the  finger,  which  conducts  off  a 
certain  amount  of  the  natural  n>  (,f  the 

tin  plate;  the  latter  has  then  i\e!v  electri- 

fied, and  on  withdrawing  the  finger  and  raising  it  will  fur- 
nish a  positive  spark.     As  the  neirative  electricity  nf  the 
resin  acts  only  inductively,  the  process  may  bo  rc| 
indefinitely. 

Electro-plating  is  the  covering  of  the  surface  of  ar- 


tides  formed  of  the  cheaper  metals  with  gold,  silver,  pla- 
tinum, nickel,  copper,  or  other  c...tu   metal  by  m.  an- ol  the 
electric  current,  on  the  same  principle  as  that  which  i 
man  silver  is  one  of  tie 

substances  to  receive  an  electro-plate,  though  copper  and 
its  alloys  are  excellent.      It   iron,  zinc,  or  pewter  are  ' 
used,   they   are  first  plated   with  copper,  and    they   th-n 
readily  dike  the  etectro-plale  of  gold  or  silver.    All  a- 
to  be  plated  are  most  carefully  cleaned  and  scoured.    They 
are  then  dipped  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  no 
ceive  therefrom  a  thin  film  of  mercury,  which  causes  the 
plate  to  adhere  firmly.     The  bath  of  silver,  gold,  or  pla- 
tinum contains  100  parts  of  water,  10  of  potassium  cyan- 
ide, and  1  of  the  cyanide  of  the  precious  metal  to  b> 
ployed.     The  articles  to  be  plated  are  suspended  in  this 
bath,  and  treated  as  detcribed  in  the  article  ELECTROTYPE 
(which  see).     After  removal,  they  are  brushed  and  bur- 
nished.    The  above  account  is  necessarily  very  general,  for 
though  the  principle  is  simple,  there  are  in  practice  many 
details  which  require  careful  attention  in  order  to  secure 
success.     This  process  is  of  great  importance  in  the  arts, 
one  of  its  latest  applications  being  the  operation  of  NICKEL- 
PL  ATIVO  (which  see.) 

F.lec'troscopc  [from  rlertririty  and  the  Or.  <r«oirt'»,  to 
"  see"],  an  instrument  for  the  detection  of  the  presence  of 
electricity.  Suspended  balls  of  pith  or  slips  of  gold-leaf, 
from  their  extreme  lightness,  will  readily  diverge  from 
each  other ;  and  this,  or  some  similar  device,  is  the  essen- 
tial element  of  most  electroscopes.  They  depend  for  their 
action  on  the  elementary  law,  that  bodies  charged  with  like 
electricity  repel,  while  those  charged  with  unlike  electricity 
attract  each  other.  The  electroscope  most  used  is  Ilennet's 
gold-leaf  electroscope.  This  consists  of  a  glass  shade  with 
a  wide  mouth,  which  is  closed  by  a  wooden  stopper  which 
can  be  taken  out  and  replaced  at  pleasure.  A  glass  tube 
passes  vertically  through  the  centre  of  the  wooden  stopper, 
while  a  metallic  rod  is  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  glass  tube. 
The  lower  end  of  the  rod  terminates  in  a  small  flat  plate, 
to  the  sides  of  which  two  narrow  strips  of  gold-leaf  are 
soldered,  and  are  thus  attached  opposite  each  other ;  and 
the  upper  end  of  the  rod  is  furnished  cither  with  a  circular 
horizontal  plate  or  with  a  brass  knob.  If  an  electrified 
body  be  brought  near  to  the  top  of  the  instrument,  the  top 
becomes  electrified  oppositely  to  the  body  presented,  and 
the  gold  leaves  similarly.  As  they  are  both  charged  with 
the  same  kind  of  electricity,  they  repel  each  other,  and 
diverge  more  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
charge  and  to  the  nearness  of  the  electrified  body ;  and 
thus  show  us  the  presence  of  free  electricity.  Besides  Ben- 
net's  electroscope,  there  are  the  single  gold-leaf  electroscope, 
\  oil's  condensing  electroscope,  and  Bohnenberger's  elec- 
troscope. 

Klec'trotint,  an  art  by  which  drawings  are  made  with 
any  substance  insoluble  in  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per. When  the  design  is  completed  the  plate  is  immersed 
in  the  solution,  and  a  reverse  made  by  the  electro -copper- 
ing process,  called  electrotype  or  roltatype. 

Elec 'trotypc  [from  electricity  and  lypr]  is  the  name 
given  to  the  cast  of  an  object  procured  by  the  gradual  de- 
position of  a  metal  from  a  solution  by  means  of  a  current 
of  electricity.  When  two  pieces  of  clean  platinum  are  put 
into  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  no  change  takes  place. 
Hut  if  an  electric  current  is  transmitted  through  the  solu- 
tion by  means  of  these  platinum  plates,  copper  is  at  once 
precipitated  upon  the  platinum,  which  forms  the  cathode, 
the  anode  remaining  clean.  If  the  current  be  reversed, 
the  copper  will  be  transferred  from  the  platinum  plate  on 
which  it  bail  been  deposited  to  the  clean  plate.  By  thus 
revising  the  direction  of  the  current  the  copper  may  be 
sent  backward  and  forward,  being  always  deposited  upon 
g  pole,  or  that  surface  by  which  the  electric  cur- 
rent leaves  the  electrolyte  or  solution  that  is  undergoing 
decomposition.  By  continuing  the  electric  currents,  and 
keeping  tip  the  strength  of  the  solution  by  adding  fresh 
portion-  of  the  salt  of  copper,  the  metallic  film  on  the 
cathode  may  be  made  of  any  required  thickness,  and  after- 
wards peeled  off  the  platinum  surface.  Thr  texture  of  the 
copper  deposited  varies  with  the  battery-power  employed 
and  with  the  strength  and  temperature  of  the  solution,  and 
may  be  hard,  brittle,  and  crystalline,  or  tough  and  malle- 
able, according  to  the  management  of  the  operator.  A 
current  of  low  intensity,  a  moderately  strong  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  a 
temperature  not  below  60°,  are  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances for  obtaining  the  best  deposit  of  copper.  Whin 
the  negative  pole  or  cathode  is  irregular  (like  a  coin  or 
medal),  instead  of  being  a  plane  surface  of  platinum,  an 
impression  of  tin  v  be  taken  off  on  the 

precipitated  copper.     (!old  and  other  metal-   may  be  sub- 
stituted for  copper  by  proper  ut,  or  if  the  pre- 
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cipitatcd  metal  be  left  upon  the  surface  on  which  it  is 
thrown  down,  gilding,  silvering,  etc.  maybe  done  exten- 
sively and  with  iine  effect.  This  art  is  called  electro-pla- 
ting. Proficiency  in  eleetrotyping  or  the  galvano-plastic 
art  requires  but  little  apparatus,  and  involves  no  great  ex- 
pense. A  medal  may  be  either  copied  directly,  and  an 
inverted  impression  obtained  from  which  a  second  electro- 
type can  be  taken,  or  a  cast  of  the  medal  may  be  first  made 
in  stearin  or  plaster.  In  the  latter  operation,  which  is  the 
most  generally  used,  the  mould,  if  of  plaster,  must  be  first 
soaked  in  oil,  tallow,  or  melted  spermaceti,  so  as  to  render 
it  impervious  to  water.  It  must  then  be  made  a  conductor 
of  the  current,  and  this  is  done  by  thoroughly  brushing 
black  lead  over  the  surface  which  is  to  be  reproduced.  In 
case  the  medal  itself  is  used,  in  order  to  prevent  the  depo- 
sition of  copper  which  would  take  place  upon  the  edges  and 
upon  the  reverse  of  the  medal,  those  parts  should  be  cov- 
ered with  sealing-wax,  varnish,  or  shell-lac.  The  introduc- 
tion of  this  valuable  art  has  been  ascribed  to  different  per- 
sons. Daniell  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  notice  the 
deposition  of  metallic  copper  by  electricity  while  working 
with  his  battery;  Jacobi  of  St.  Petersburg  first  published 
in  1839  a  practical  application  of  this  fact,  which  publica- 
tion called  out  announcements  from  Spencer  and  Jordan, 
two  Englishmen,  who  were  both  working  independently  at 
the  same  object  as  Jacobi.  Messrs.  Elkingtou  soon  after 
applied  the  process  to  the  gilding  and  plating  of  goods  on 
a  large  scale.  Electrotyping  has  to  some  extent  super- 
seded the  old  stereotype  process  for  making  plates  for 
printers'  use,  especially  for  the  reproduction  of  engravings 
and  where  large  numbers  are  to  be  printed.  (See  ELEC- 
TRICITY for  the  explanation  of  the  electrolytic  action  and 
apparatus  employed.  For  a  summary  of  the  various  pro- 
cesses used  by  printers  in  the  departments  of  stereotyping 
and  electrotyping,  see  PRINTING.) 

Elec'trum,  the  Latin  name  of  AMBER  (which  see) ;  also 
a  natural  alloy  of  gold  and  silver,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
of  gold  and  one  of  silver.  It  is  found  in  Siberia,  Norway, 
and  California,  and  occurs  in  tabular  crystals  or  imperfect 
cubes  of  a  silver-white  color. 

Elec'tuary  [Lat.  afoeiua'rtuni,  from  the  Gr.  e«,  "out," 
and  Aei'xo>,  to  "  lick,"  because  designed  to  be  licked  with  the 
tongue  from  the  spoon],  in  pharmacy,  a  variety  of  confec- 
tion thinner  than  a  conserve,  and  composed  of  powdered 


drugs  mingled  with  honey,  syrup,  glycerin,  or  other  ve- 
hicle. Electuaries  are  not  now  recognized  in  the  U.  S.  and 
British  pharmacopoeias. 

El'egy  [Lat.  cleyia;  Gr.  e'Aeyet'a  ;  Fr.  elfijic;  Ger.  Elegic], 
the  name  given  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  to  poems 
of  various  kinds,  being  applied  to  the  martial  lyrics  of 
Tyrtseus,  the  aphorisms  of  Theognis  and  .Solon,  the  melan- 
choly effusions  of  Mimnermus,  and  the  erotic  poems  of 
Ovid,  Catullus,  and  Tibullus.  In  modern  times  the  name 
is  applied  chiefly  to  poetical  compositions  of  a  melancholy 
character. 

El'ement  [Lat.  elemen'tum;  Fr.  dement],  a  term  used 
in  various  senses;  a  first  principle;  a  rudiment;  a  con- 
stituent part  of  a  compound  ;  sometimes  the  proper  state  or 
sphere  of  a  person  or  an  animal.  In  the  plural,  the  first 
principles  or  rules  of  a  science  or  art;  also  the  bread  and 
wine  in  the  Eucharist.  Ancient  philosophers  applied  this 
term  to  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  each  of  whicli,  in  their 
several  systems,  was  supposed  to  be  the  first  principle  of 
all  things.  The  elements  of  the  alchemists  were  sulphur, 
mercury,  and  salt.  As  a  modern  scientific  term,  eli-mmt 
signifies  a  simple  substance,  or  one  which  chemists  have  not 
yet  decomposed. 

ELEMENTS,  in  astronomy,  are  the  data  required  in 
order  to  compute  the  place  of  a  planet,  satellite,  or  comet ; 
those  numerical  quantities,  etc.  which  are  employed  in  the 
construction  of  tables  exhibiting  the  motions  of  the  moon 
and  planets.  They  comprise  the  greatest,  least,  and  mean 
distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun,  the  eccentricity  of 
their  orbits,  their  mean  motions,  daily  and  annual,  their 
masses,  densities,  etc. 

Elements,  Chemical.  See  CHEMISTRY,  by  PROF. 
GEORGE  F.  BARKER,  M.D. 

El'emi*  the  name  of  a  fragrant  resinous  substance  pro- 
cured from  several  species  of  trees  of  the  natural  order 
ArayridaceiJ!.  It  exudes  from  incisions  made  in  the  bark, 
is  at  first  soft,  but  becomes  hard  and  brittle.  It  is  generally 
pale  yellow,  semi-transparent,  and  soluble  in  alcohol  except 
a  residue  called  eletiiin.  It  is  obtained  from  the  Idea  /ci- 
cariba,  which  grows  in  Brazil ;  from  Elap/irinm  ilemifernm, 
of  Mexico;  and  from  Canarittm  commune,  of  Manila.  El- 
cmi  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  ointments  and  plasters. 

El'ephant  [Gr.  eAeVJms;  Lat.  eleplias,  gen.  eltpkaittit], 


African  Elephant. 


a  gigantic  animal  of  the  order  Proboscidea,  is  the  largest 
and  heaviest  of  existing  quadrupeds,  and  is  celebrated  for 
sagacity  and  docility.  The  genus  is  characterized  by  hav- 
ing grinders  composed  of  alternating  vertical  plates  of 
ivory,  enamel,  and  caementum ;  and  two  ivory  tusks  in  the 
upper  jaw.  Elephants  are  the  only  living  Mammalia  that 
have  a  proboscis  or  trunk  longer  than  the  head.  Cuvier 
included  the  genus  Efcfhun  and  the  extinct  mastodon  in  a 
family  of  pachyderms,  which  he  called  Proboscidians.  The 
proboscis  is  a  very  remarkable  feature,  and  presents  an  as- 
tonishing combination  of  flexibility  and  strength.  It  is  an 


organ  of  touch,  is  four  or  five  feet  long,  has  neither  bone 
nor  cartilage  :  and  this  constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  its 
mechanism.  Two  tubes  or  canals,  which  are  prolongations 
of  the  nostrils,  extend  through  its  whole  length.  The 
mechanism  of  the  trunk  is  unique  among  animal  structures, 
and  renders  it  capable  of  performing  operations  as  different 
as  picking  up  a  pin  and  tearing  up  a  tree  by  its  roots.  The 
animal  upes  his  trunk  to  convey  food  and  drink  into  his 
mouth,  but  he  rarely  uses  it  as  a  weapon.  As  an  organ  of 
touch  the  trunk  is  exquisitely  fine.  The  elephant  has  so 
high  an  opinion  of  the  importance  of  its  trunk  that  when 
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attacked  by  a  tiger  or  exposed  to  other  danger  hi-  carries 

it  high  in  the  air.     Tin-  tu^ks.   which  mrre-pond  t"  tin- 

teeth  of  othor  quadnii  lam  nuMWr*  afaM 

t'i-i-t  iii  length  and  weigh  Ml  pound-  each,  Imt  tin-  average 
weight  is  not  -.scr  10(1  pounds.  Tin-  tusks  arc  formidable 
dcfcnsivc  and  olfciiMve  wea). .'I.-.  The  curvature  of  the 
tusks  is  sulijeet  to  e;reat  variations.  Some  of  the  Indian 
•  .  Chants  have  their  tu-k-  \arying  from  u  projecting  hori- 

;n:il:i!    hill    r:it  llr !'  e!e\  a  N-d   enr\  e  lo  a  furm    almost  Straight. 

Others  resemble  in  shape  the  letter  S.  Although  the  sub- 
stance ol'  which  they  are  con  I  ivory,  is  differ- 
ent from  the  bone  of  other  teeth,  it  is  t'ornn-<l,  like  other 
teeth,  by  successive  secretions  from  a  pulpy  root.  The 

disk  h:is  nlhesion  to  this  root.  hut  is  held   in  its  aj 

:i  nnil  is  held  in  n  plank.     The  elephant  feeds 

on  vei;etaMe   I'.M.d   exclusively,  and   ttu nstrnetion  of  its 

grinding  teeth  is  a  striking  example  of  the  adaptation  of 
the  teeth  of  every  animal  lo  its  peculiar  mode  of  subsist- 
rin'i-.  The  diirati !'  tin-  teeth  of  quadrupeds  is  in  pro- 
portion to  their  ordinary  term  of  existence.  To  an  nniinal 
that  feeds  on  {rrass,  leaves,  etc.  the  destruction  of  the  teeth 
involves  :i  speedy  death.  Each  grinder  is  composed  of  ver- 
tical lamina1  eovered  with  enamel,  and  joined  together  by  a 
snnstanee  like  ivory.  This  latter,  being  much  softer  than 
tho  enamel,  wears  away  faster,  so  that  the  enamel  remains 
higher,  and  tho  surface  of  each  grinder  always  presents 
several  ridges.  Thus,  by  the  renewal  of  the  grinding  sur- 
t'.i.-i-  the  teeth  of  the  elephant  will  last  100  years  or  more. 
According  to  I'liny  and  Aristotle,  the  elephant  is  capable 
of  living  200  years. 

Besides  many  species  which  are  extinct,  the  genus  Ete- 
jilint  comprises  only  two  species  now  living — namely,  the 
Asiatic  or  Indian  elephant  (El'cpitntt  In'iliriu)  and  the  Af- 
rican (EVrphat  Africa'nut).  Tho  former  has  small  ears 
and  a  concave  forehead,  and  its  skull  is  higher  in  propor- 
tion to  its  other  dimensions.  Tho  forehead  of  the  African 

s| ies   is   soiiM-what  convex,  and    it  has  enormous  ears, 

which  cover  the  shoulders.  The  oar  is  the  most  conspicu- 
ous external  character  by  which  the  two  species  may  be 
distinguished.  Tho  height  of  the  Indian  elephant  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  shoulder  seldom  exceeds  ten  feet. 
Tho  African  is  larger,  and  sometimes  measures  twelve  feet 
high.  F.  Cuvier  and  others  regard  it  as  of  a  distinct 
genus,  and  name  it  LojrodoHta  Africana.  There  is  a  skele- 
ton of  an  elephant  in  the  Museum  of  St.  Petersburg  which 
measures  sixteen  and  a  half  feet  in  height. 

A  large  elephant  weighs  about  7000  pounds.  The  ordi- 
nary period  of  gestation  is  twenty  months  and  some  days; 
only  one  calf  is  produced  at  a  birth.  The  quantity  of  food 
consumed  daily  by  a  full-grown  elephant  is  enormous,  prob- 
ably not  less  than  300  pounds.  The  skin  is  hard,  thick,  and 
nearly  naked,  or  furnished  with  a  few  scattered  hairs. 

The  Asiatic  speeies  is  found  in  all  the  southern  countries 
of  Asia  and  in  the  adjacent  islands.  The  African  abounds 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  continent  8.  of  tho  Desert  of  Sa- 
hara. Both  species  live  in  large  herds,  reigning  the  almost 
exclusive  occupants  of  immense  forests,  and  marshy  plains 
covered  with  long  grass  and  jungle.  Their  favorite  habitat 
is  in  well-watered  regions  and  plains  or  lowlands  where  the 
vegetation  is  luxuriant.  It  is  stated  ttiat  more  than  1000 
have  been  seen  in  one  herd.  "  A  herd  of  elephants,"  says 
Pringle,  "browsing  in  majestic  tranquillity  amidst  the  wild 
magnificence  of  an  African  landscape,  is  a  very  noble 
sight."  The  people  of  Africa  do  not  tame  the  elephant  or 
use  it  as  a  hca-t  of  burden,  but  they  kill  great  numbers 
for  the  sake  of  tho  ivory,  which  they  sell,  and  the  flesh, 
which  they  esieeni  as  food.  "There  were  periods  in  the 
history  of  tho  refined  nations  of  antiquity  when  the  de- 
struction of  the  elephant  was  as  great  as  in  modern  times  : 
when  Africa  yielded  tier  tribute  of  elephants'  teeth  to  the 
kings  of  Persia ;  when  the  people  of  .ludiva.  built  ivory 
palaces  (Psalm  xiv.  8) ;  when  the  Etruscan  nttribut. 
royalty  were  sceptres  ami  thrones  of  ivory  ;  when  the  an- 
cient kin^s  and  ma_:i-'i  ales  of  Home  sat  in  ivory  seats 
(tellx  cnritlr* )  :  and  when  colossal  hory  statues  of  their 
gods  were  r:iiseii  liy  tin-  (Ineks  nf  the  age  of  Pericles." 
(Library  cf  l-'n!>i't:iiniiif/  A'jioir/'vi./r.)  The  ancient  Cartha- 
ginians and  other  nations  employed  elephants  in  war,  not 
only  as  beasts  of  I.urden,  but  as  combatants.  These  ani- 
mals formed  part  of  the  army  which  Hannibal  led  across 
(he  Alps,  and  (hey  are  said  to  have  decided  the  victory  at 
the  battle  of  Trebia.  For  a  long  period  the  elephant  was 
as  important  an  arm  of  war  as  the  artillery  of  modern  na- 
tions. The  Asiatic  speeies  was  also  ci.iployed  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  Peleucns  is  said  to  have  had  more  than  100  ele- 
phants at  tho  battle  of  Ipsn-, 

The  African  hunters  shoot  them  in  the  head  or  heart 
with  rifles,  and  sometimes  disaMe  them  by  cutting  the  ham- 
string or  tendon  of  the  hind  leg  with  a  sword.  Two  hunt- 
ers, naked,  mounted  on  the  back  of  the  same  horse,  will  ap- 
proach an  elephant,  and  when  he  assumes  the  ufiVnsive  will 


retreat  in  a  circuitous  course  with  many  devious  turns.  At 
Icugth.one  of  the  men.  armed  with  a  sword,  alights  on  the 
ground  near  the  elephant,  and  while  the  horseman  occupies 
In-  atr.  mi, ,n  in  front  tin-  to»t  man  cuts  the  tendon  just  above 
the  heel.  At  this  critical  moment  the  horseman  wheels, 
takes  his  companion  up  behind  him,  and  rescues  him  t'i>.m 
!  the  enraged  animal  l.y  riding  off  at  full  speed.  'Hie  chase 
of  the  elephant  is  attended  with  great  danger,  und  i 
hunters  have  been  killed  in  it.  It  appears  that  no  p 
of  Africa  now  capture  elephants  alive,  or  avail  themselves 
of  their  services  iu  a  domesticated  state,  but  in  Asia  largo 
numbers  of  them  are  caught  and  tamed.  The  various 
modes  of  capturing  wild  elephants  in  India  have  prevailed 
without  much  change  f«r  cent  mien,  and  are  practised  in 
several  Asiatic  countries  where  elephants  are  required  to 
maintain  tho  splendor  of  Oriental  luxury  and  figure  in  the 
pump  and  pageantry  of  monarch!.  In  17111  the  nabob  of 
nude  went  upon  a  hunting  expedition  with  1000  elephants. 
The  rudest  mode  of  capturing  them  is  by  digging  a  pit 
which  is  covered  with  loose  boards  or  with  boughs  and 
grass,  and  a  tame  elephant  decoys  a  herd  of  them  to  tread 
on  the  trap.  Pliny,  who  mentions  the  taking  of  elephants 
in  pits,  says  the  companions  of  one  who  has  been  thus  en- 
trapped will  endeavor  to  liberate  him  by  throwing  mate- 
rials into  the  pit.  In  other  methods  of  capturing  them 
man  avails  himself  of  tho  docility  of  tame  female  elephants, 
who  serve  as  decoys  and  display  a  treacherous  ingenuity 
as  well  as  a  desire  to  assist  their  masters  in  this  business. 
While  the  female  by  her  caresses  diverts  the  attention  of  a 
wild  animal,  one  hunter  fetters  his  fore  legs  with  a  strong 
rope,  and  another  ties  his  hind  leg  to  a  tree.  If  no  tree  is 
near  in  the  first  instance,  they  fasten  to  his  leg  a  long  cable, 
which  trails  behind  him  when  he  moves,  until  he  comes  near 
a  large  tree,  to  which  he  is  secured.  He  is  kept  bound  in 
that  position  until  bis  rage  is  exhausted,  and  ne  is  left  to 
the  further  operation  of  hunger  until  he  is  subdued  into 
docility.  Among  the  animals  which  will  attack  an  ele- 
phant arc  the  tiger  and  rhinoceros.  The  animals  to  which 
the  elephant  is  most  nearly  allied  are  the  horse,  pig,  and 
rhinoceros. 

According  to  Pliny,  it  was  not  uncommon  at  Rome  to 
see  tame  elephants  hurl  javelins  in  the  air  and  catch  them 
with  their  trunks,  and  then  execute  a  pyrrhic  dance.  They 
also  danced  upon  a  rope.  This  feat  of  dancing  or  walking 
on  a  rope  is  confirmed  by  other  ancient  writers.  One  of  the 
strongest  instincts  of  the  elephant  is  that  which  impels  him 
to  try  the  stability  and  strength  of  any  structure  or  surface 
which  he  is  required  to  cross,  before  he  will  expose  himself 
to  the  risk  of  breaking  it  down  with  his  weight. 

Remains  of  extinct  species  of  elephant  have  been  found 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  North  America,  and  Siberia. 
Among  them  is  the  mammoth  (Elrphai  primiijeiiittt),  which 
occurs  in  the  post-pliocene  deposits.  An  entire  specimen 
was  discovered  in  1799  in  the  froien  soil  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Lena  in  Siberia.  (See  MAMMOTH.)  In  the  cave  of 
Kirkdale,  Yorkshire,  Knglond,  the  bones  of  elephants  were 
found  by  Prof,  Buckland,  mixed  with  those  of  the  rhino- 
ceros and  hyiena.  Many  of  these  fossils  have  also  been 
dug  up  in  the  U.  S.,  near  tho  Ohio  River  and  at  other 
places.  "  There  is  not  a  canton  in  Siberia,"  says  Pallas, 
••  which  docs  not  possess  fossil  bones  of  elephants."  Their 
tusks  are  there  so  abundant  as  to  bo  an  important  article 
of  commerce.  WILLIAM  JAI«BS. 

Klophnn'tn,  an  island  of  British  India,  in  the  harbor 
of  Bombay.  7  miles  from  that  city,  derived  its  name  from  a 
gigantic  stone  figure  of  an  elephant  which  formerly  stood  on 
the  shore.  The  island  is  6  miles  in  circumference.  Here  arc 
several  remarkable  ancient  cave-temples  excavated  out  of 
tho  native  rock,  and  adorned  with  numerous  sculptured 
figures  of  the  Hindoo  mythology.  Tho  largest  of  these 
cave-temples  is  about  133  feet  long,  and  is  supported  by 
twenty-six  pillars. 

Elephant  Hay,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  in  Bcngucla, 
,  is  in  lat.  i:i°  14'  S.,  Ion.  12°  33'  E.     It  affords  good 
anchorage,  but  no  fresh  water. 

Elephanti'nsis  [from  the  Or.  .'A<*<n,  an  "elephant," 
because  it  was  fancied  that  the  legs  of  those  who  suffered 
with  it  n--.-ml.li-d  those  of  an  elephant],  as  at  present  used, 
designates  the  disease  anciently  known  as  elephantiati* 
Arnlium.  the  "elephantiasis  of  the  Arabians,"  so  called  to 
distinguish  it  from  tho  tlephantiatin  tii-err'n-iim,  the  "ele- 
phantiasis of  the  tJreeks."  which  was  probably  identical 
with  leprosy.  Elephantiasis  is  rare  in  Europe  and  Xorlh 
America,  though  not  unknown  in  cither.  It  is  endemic  in 
the  Levant  and  the  East  anil  AVest  Indies.  The  foot  and 
leg,  or  sometimes  other  parts,  become  greatly  enlarged  and 
enormously  increased  in  density  and  hardness,  tho  skin 
assuming  a  remarkable  roughness  and  usually  a  darkness 
of  hue.  The  prognosis  is  usually  grave,  very  few  cases 
recovering,  though  many  cases  remain  completely  station- 
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ary  after  the  disease  is  once  established.  In  fatal  cases 
suppuration  and  erysipelas  are  the  active  symptoms.  The 
treatment  is  thus  far  unsatisfactory.  The  use  of  iron, 
iodine  and  quinia,  with  bandaging,  is  recommended. 

Elephan'tine,  an   island  of  the   river  Nile,  on   the 
boundary  between  Egypt  and  Nubia,  is  opposite  to  Asswun  I 
(the  ancient  Xi/me).     It  is  1  mile  long,  and  is  partly  occu-  ! 
pied  by  gardens  and  houses  interspersed  among  ruins  of  '• 
ancient    temples    erected    ,by    the    Pharaohs.     Among    its 
monuments   is  the  Nilometer   mentioned   by  Strabo,   and  I 
designed  to  record  the  height  of  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile.    It  was  long  an  independent  city  with  its  own  kings. 
This  island  was  garrisoned  by  the  ancient  Persians  and 
Romans.     It  is  now  inhabited  by  Nubians. 

Elephant  Seal  (Macrorkinun  proboscidean},  sometimes 
called  the  Proboscis  Seal  and  Sea  Elephant,  is  by 
far  the  largest  of  the  Phocidre  or  seal  family,  being  some- 
times thirty  feet  in  length,  and  having  a  circumference  at  ; 
the  thickest  part  of  nearly  eighteen  feet.     The   color  is  ! 
generally  bluish-grny,  but   occasionally  dark  brown.     Its 
body  is  unevenly  covered  with  short  hair,  the  tail  not  more 
than  six  inches  long,  the  swimming  paws  very  large  and 
strong,  and  having  five  nails;  the  hind  paws,  which  are 
constructed  like  the  webbed  foot  of  a  bird,  are  without  even 
the  rudiments  of  nails.     The  head  is  largo,  the  eyes  large 
and  prominent,  and  there  are  no  external  ears.     The  canine 
teeth  resemble  tusks  in  their  size  and  massiveness;  the  nose 
of  the  male  is  prolonged  into  a  proboscis  about  a  foot  long, 
which,  however,  does  not  serve  the  same  purpose  as  that 
of  the  elephant.     The  skin  is  very  thick  and  strong,  and  is 
of  great  value  for  harness-making;  the  flesh  is  dark  and  < 
unwholesome,  the  tongue  only  being  prized  as  food.     These  | 
seals  are  found  in  the  Falkland  Islands,  South  Georgia,  j 
Kcrgueleu's  Land,  etc.     They  arc  hunted  to  a  great  extent 
for  their  oil,  which  is  of  excellent  quality  and  yielded  in 
great  quantity,  one  seal  sometimes  affording  seventy  gal- 
lons.    They  migrate  to  the  south  early  in  the  summer,  and 
northward  in   the  beginning  of  winter.     They  feed  chiefly 
on  cuttlefish  and  other  cephalopoda. 

Elephant's  Foot  (Tcxtiiffhtaria  clepkantipes),  a  plant 
sometimes  called  "  Hottentots'  bread,"  belongs  to  the  order 
Dioscoriacejv,  having  a  large,  fleshy  root-stock,  abruptly 
truncated  at  the  end.  This  root-stock  is  eaten  by  the  Hot-  | 
tentots.  It  is  covered  with  a  soft,  rough  bark,  from  which 
springs  a  climbing  stem,  bearing  the  leaves  and  flowers. 
The  same  name  is  also  given  to  a  genus  of  the  order  Com- 
positae  ( Elephantopus),  of  which  two  species  are  found  in 
the  southern  Atlantic  States. 

Eletz,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Orel,  220 
miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Moscow,  on  the  Sosna.  It  has  many  fac- 
tories, and  has  a  large  trade  in  wheat  flour.  l*op.  in  1867, 
30,182. 

Eleusi'ne,  a  genus  of  grasses  (Graminacea>),  comprises 
several  species  which  are  natives  of  India  and  other  warm 
climates,  and  are  cultivated  for  food.  Elusine  Coracana  is 
extensively  cultivated  for  its  largo  farinaceous  grain  in  In- 
dia, China,  and  Japan.  The  grain  called  tociwso  in  Abys- 
sinia is  produced  by  the  Elitsine  Tocitsso.  The  JSlwtine  In- 
dic<t  is  naturalized  about  dooryards,  etc.  in  the  U.  S. 

Eleusin'ia9  or  Eleusin'ian  Mys'teries  [Or.  'K,U-V- 
<riVm],  an  annual  festival  celebrated  in  ancient  Greece  in 
honor  of  Demeter  (Ceres)  and  Persephone  (Proserpine). 
The  worship  of  Demeter  originally  took  place  at  Eleusis 
only,  but  after  the  conquest  of  that  city  by  the  Athenians 
feasts  were  celebrated  in  her  honor  in  various  Grecian  cities. 
The  origin  of  these  mysteries  is  uncertain,  but  the  popular 
tradition  was  that  Demeter  herself,  while  searching  for  her 
daughter  Persephone,  came  to  Attica,  where  she  taught  the 
inhabitants  the  use  of  corn  and  instituted  the  mysteries. 
The  festival  consisted  of  the  greater  and  the  lesser  mys- 
teries. The  lesser  feast  was  held  in  the  mouth  of  Anthes- 
terion  at  Agra,  on  the  Ilissus,  and  was  only  a  preparation 
for  the  real  or  greater  mysteries.  The  hitter  took  place  in 
the  month  of  Boedromion,  beginning  on  the  15th  and  end- 
ing on  the  23d.  On  the  first  day,  called  ayvpufa  (the  "as- 
sembling"), the  mystae — i.e.  those  who  had  been  initiated 
in  the  lesser  Eleusinia — assembled  at  Athens.  On  the 
second  they  walked  to  the  sea  in  procession  and  were  puri- 
fied. The  third  day  appears  to  have  been  a  day  of  fasting, 
and,  according  to  some  authorities,  sacrifices  of  fish  and  j 
rakes  of  barley  from  the  Rarian  plain  were  offered.  On  ! 
the  fourth  day  the  procession  of  the  sacred  basket  (xaAaflos  , 
«a0o6os)  took  place.  This  basket  contained  pomegranates 
and  poppy-seeds,  and  was  drawn  on  a  cart  by  oxen,  and  | 
followed  by  women  bearing  mystic  cases.  The  fifth  day 
appears  to  have  been  known  as  the  torch-day,  and  prob- 
ably symbolized  the  search  of  Demeter  for  Persephone. 
The  mystai  walked  with  torches  to  the  temple  of  Demeter 
at  Eleusis,  where  they  seem  to  have  remained  all  night. 
The  sixth  day,  called  lakchos,  from  a  son  of  Demeter,  was  i 


the  most  solemn  of  all.  A  decorated  statue  of  lakchos 
was  carried  from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  where  the  votaries 
again  passed  the  night  ami  were  initiated  into  the  last 
mysteries.  Under  an  awful  oath  of  secresy  they  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  inner  sanctuary,  where  they  were  allowed 
to  see  the  sacred  things,  after  which  they  were  called 
epoptee — i.e.  "contemplators."  On  the  seventh  day  they 
returned  to  Athens  with  jests  and  music,  resting  at  the 
bridge  over  the  Ccphisus,  where  they  ridiculed  all  who 
parked.  The  eighth  day  is  supposed  to  have  been  added 
to  the  original  number,  so  that  those  might  be  initiated 
who  had  been  unable  to  attend  on  the  sixth  day.  On  the 
ninth  and  last  day  two  vessels  filled  with  wine  or  water 
were  emptied — one  towards  the  east,  the  other  towards  the 
west — by  the  priests,  who  at  the  same  time  uttered  some 
mystical  words.  Besides  these  ceremonies  there  were  seve- 
ral others,  of  which  the  Eleusinian  games,  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  on  the  seventh  day,  and  to  have  been  the 
most  ancient  in  Greece,  were  the  chief.  Nothing  certain  is 
known  respecting  the  doctrines  revealed  to  the  initiated, 
but  they  arc  supposed  to  have  contained  comforting  assur- 
ances with  regard  to  a  future  state.  Distinctions  of  class 
were  abolished  at  the  Eleusinia,  and  with  this  view  Lycur- 
gus  forbade  any  woman  to  ride  in  the  procession  in  a  cha- 
riot, under  penalty  of  a  heavy  fine. 

Eleu'sis  [Gr.  *EAev<rt'f  or  *EAev<7iV],  an  ancient  and  cele- 
brated city  of  Greece,  was  situated  in  Attica,  near  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Salamis,  and  about  12  miles 
N.  W.  of  Athens.  It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Ceres,  whoso  mystic  rites,  called  KI.I:ITSIMAN  JM VSTKKIKS 
(which  see),  were  here  performed  annually  with  great 
pomp.  Here  was  a  large  temple  of  Ceres.  The  site  of 
Eleusis  was  near  the  modern  village  of  Levsina.  (See 
AVoiinswoimi,  "Greece,"  1853.) 

Eleu'thera,  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  is  about  50  miles  N.  E.  of  New  Providence.  It  is 
80  miles  long  and  about  10  miles  wide.  The  soil  is  rather 
fertile,  and  produces  pineapples,  oranges,  cascarilla  bark, 
etc.  Lat.  of  the  northern  point,  25°  34'  N.,  Ion.  76°  43'  W. 

Eleuthe'ria  [from  the  <»r.*EAei»epo«."frec"]l  a  national 
festival  of  the  ancient  Greek?,  instituted  in  479  B.  C.  to  com- 
memorate their  deliverance  from  the  Persian  armies  which 
had  invaded  Greece.  It  was  celebrated  annually  at  Platsea 
iu  the  early  part  of  autumn. 

Eleva'tion  [Lat.  eleva'tio,  from  el'cvo,  elcva'tum,  to 
"lift  up"  or  "raise"],  the  act  of  raising  to  a  higher  level 
or  place;  the  act  of  exalting  in  rank;  altitude;  height 
above  the  surface;  sometimes  exaltation  of  mind  or  style; 
a  hill  or  elevated  ground.  In  engineering  and  architec- 
ture, a  geometrical  representation  of  a  building  or  other 
object,  as  if  projected  (hence  also  styled  i  projection)  upon 
a  vertical  plane  by  perpendicular  lines  drawn  through  its 
defining  lines  or  points.  It  differs  from  a  true  pirtorinl 
representation  or  perspective  view  in  this,  that  the  pro- 
jecting lines  in  the  latte'r  converge  to  the  eye,  as  do  visual 
rays;  from  a  acctiont  in  that  the  latter  represents,  instead 
of  the  vittible  exterior,  what  would  be  exposed  to  the  eyo 
were  all  that  part  of  the  object  in  front  of  an  intersecting 
vertical  plane  removed. 

ELEVATION*,  in  astronomy,  the  angular  height  or  the  alti- 
tude of  a  celestial  object  above  the  horizon,  measured  by 
the  arc  of  a  vertical  circle  passing  through  it  and  the 
zenith.  Thus,  the  elevation  of  the  pole  denotes  the  arc  of 
the  meridian  intercepted  between  the  pole  and  the  horizon, 
and  is  always  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  observer.  The 
greatest  elevation  of  a  star  occurs  when  that  star  is  on  the 
meridian. 

ELEVATION  in  gunnery  is  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of 
the  cannon  or  gun  above  the  object  aimctl  at,  to  counteract 
the  effect  which  the  force  of  gravity  causes.  It  varies  with 
the  range. 

Eleva'tion9  a  township  of  Johnston  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
1459. 

Elevation  of  the  Host  (plfira'tio  hos'tise),  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  ritual  of  the  mass,  is  the  lifting  up  of  the 
elements  after  consecration  for  the  adoration  of  the  people. 

Elf,  phi.  Elves  [Ang.-Sax.  «//;  Gcr.  El'fe;  Swed.  <-1f ; 
Dan.  «(/'].  Elves  are  a  class  of  imaginary  beings  whose 
existence  is  especially  believed  in  among  the  peasantry  of 
Scandinavia  and  North-western  Europe,  in  whose  mythology 
they  had  a  prominent  place.  They  were  of  two  kinds,  the 
good  and  bad  elves,  and  their  exploits  gave  origin  to  a  great 
number  of  marvellous  tales.  It  appears  that  the  elves  were 
celebrated  among  Germanic  peoples,  and  especially  among 
the  Norse,  while  fairies  were  described  in  Celtic  legends; 
but  in  England,  at  least,  the  names  were-  confounded. 

Elf  Ar'row-hcads,  called  also  Elf  Stones,  etc., 
the  popular  name  in  Great  Britain  of  the  flint  arrow-heads 
which  were  used  by  the  pre-historic  inhabitants.  Accord- 
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ing  '"  a  prevailing  superstition,  (hey  were  «hot  at  human 
hem';  •  and  cattle  hy  thu  fairies  or  elves.  These  stones  are 
worn  :  in  against  witchcraft  and  poison. 

Kl'^illt  a  royal  burgh  of  Seoflainl.  tin-  capita]  of  the 
oountv  of  Moray  or  Klgin,  is  on  the  river  Lossie,  6  miles, 
from  the  m  and  II--  null's  .\.  of  Kdinbiirgh,  with  which  it 
is  connected  I'.v  a  railway.  It  is  beautifully  situated  in  a 
fertile  i  alley,  lias  ten  churches,  a  hospital,  and  an  in-titii- 
tion  which  Gen.  Anderson  endowed  with  £70,000  for  tho 
education  nf  orphans.  Klgin  lias  the  ruins  of  a  cathedral 
founded  in  IL'L'I.  The-e  are  tin-  nio-i  extensive  and  heau- 
tiful  of  ancient  Scotiish  remains.  Here  me  tho  ruins  of  a 
castle  which  was  the  re-iilenee  .,1  tlie  earls  ol  Moray.  El- 
gin ha-  iron  foundries  and  woollen  t'actorn  >.  Pop  of  par- 
liamentary hurgh  in  Is";  I.  \ 

El'gin,  a  county  of  Ontario,  Dominion  of  Cannd;- 

i  a  of  about  7 11'1  square  mi  leg.    It  is  hounded  on  the  S. 
by   Lake    Krie.  and   partly  drained  by  the  river  'II 
The  soil  is  prod  net  lie.    It  is  intersected  hy  I  lie  I. .union  and 
Port  Stanley  K.  K.     Capital,  St.  Thomas.     Pop.  33,666. 

Illyin,  a  city  of  Kiino  co.,  III.,  on  Fox  River,  36  miles 
AV.  hy  N.  from  Chicago,  has  a  line  water-power  and  more 
than  twenty  manufacturing  concerns,  including  a  largo 
woollen-mill,  mower-and-reaper  manufactory,  engine  and 
boiler  works,  and  a  wringer-factory.  It  is  tho  seat  of  the 
National  watch-factory,  employing  1000  skilled  operators, 
tin  Northern  Insane  Asylum,  costing  $500,000,  and  the 
Bordcn  milk  condensing  factory.  It  has  an  excellent  acad- 
emy and  several  line  churches.  One  of  the  chief  industries 
is  cheese  and  butter  making  in  factories.  Has  two  national 
hanks  and  three  newspapers,  one  monthly.  Three  railroads 
pass  through  the  city — the  Chicago  and  North-western,  tho 
Chicago  and  Pacific,  and  the  Fox  River  R.  Rs.  Pop.  5441 ; 
of  Klgin  township,  exclusive  of  the  city,  1298. 

S.  L.  TAYLOR,  ED.  AND  PROP.  "ADVOCATE." 

Elgin,  a  township  of  Plymouth  co.,  la.     Pop.  429. 

Elgin,  a  post-township  of  Wahashaw  CO.,  Minn.  Pop. 
878. 

Elgin  (JAMES  Bruce),  EIGHTH  EARL  OF,  horn  in  Lon- 
don .Inly  'J(i,  Is  |  I,  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  succeeded 
his  father  in  ls.||.  This  earldom  wns  a  Scottish  peerage, 
which  did  not  admit  him  into  the  House  of  Lords.  He  be- 
came governor  of  Jamaica  in  1842,  and  of  Canada  in  1846. 
Canada  prospered  under  his  administration,  which  lasted 
eight  years.  He  was  created  a  peer  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  18'19,  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  China  in  1857,  and 
negotiated  the  treaty  of  Tien-Tsien  (1858).  In  1859  he 
was  postmaster-general,  and  in  1861  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor-general of  India.  Died  Nov.  20,  1863. 

Elgin  (THOMAS  Bruce),  SEVENTH  EAHL  OP.  the  father 
of  tho  preceding,  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1766.  He  ob- 
tained the  rank  of  general  in  the  army,  and  was  Bent  as 
rnioy  extraordinary  to  Berlin  in  1795.  In  1799  ho  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  Constantinople.  He  expended  a 
large  sum  of  money  (about  £50,000)  in  the  removal  of 
statues,  lias-reliefs,  and  other  remains  of  ancient  art  from 
the  Parthenon  and  Acropolis  of  Athens  to  England.  (See 
Ki.n IN  MARBLES.)  Died  Nov.,  1841. 

Elgin  Marbles,  a  collection  of  sculptures  taken  from 
the  Acropolis,  mainly  from  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  They 
'  called  from  tho  earl  of  Klgin,  who,  by  permission  of 
tho  Porte,  brought  them  to  England,  from  1808  to  1812. 
The  government  bought  them  in  1816  for  £35,000,  a  little 
more  than  two-thirds  of  tho  cost  of  excavating  and  trans- 
porting them.  They  consist  of  colossal  statues  and  pieces 
of  statues,  lias  reliefs,  caryatides,  bits  of  column,  urns,  etc. 
Tho  marbles  from  the  Parthenon  exhibit  Greek  art  in  its 
highest  perfection.  Their  influence  on  English  art  has  been 
MTV  great.  The  students  of  art  in  America  have  them  in 
the  form  of  casts.  Lovers  of  plastic  art  are  grateful  to 
Lord  Klgin,  instead  of  indignant  with  him.  for  bringing 
within  their  reach  these  masterpieces  of  beauty.  (See  LYON, 
"Out  lines  of  the'  Klgin  Marbles,"  ISIfi  ;  "The  Elgin  Marbles 
from  the'  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens."  ISKi :  LAM  I 
"  Klgin  Marbles  from  the  Parthenon  at  Athens."  ISIS:  and 
ELLIS,  "The  Elgin  and  Phigalian  Marbles,"  2  vols.,  1836.) 

Elginshire,  a  county  of  Scotland,  is  bounded  on  the 
X.  by  the  German  Ocean,  on  the  K.  by  llanflshire,  on  the 
S.  bv  Inverness,  and  on  the  W.  by  Nairn.  Area.  I7o  square 
miles.  It  is  divided  into  two  separate  parts  hy  a  part  of  j 
Inverness-shire.  The  climate  is  mild  and  dry.  and  the  soil 
open,  sandy,  and  gravelly,  and  very  fertile  in  the  N.  The 
chief  products  are  wheat,  oats,  anil  other  kinds  of  grain.  It 
was  formerly  called  the  granary  of  Scotland.  Here  are 
sonic  manufactories  of  woollen  goods.  Tho  chief  articles 
of  export  are  cattle,  salmon,  grain,  and  timber.  It  sends, 
together  with  Nairnshire,  one  momberto  Parliament.  Pop.  . 
in  IS71,  .|:;,.:.9S.  Chief  town,  Elgin. 

Elia.     Sec  LAMB  (CHARLES). 


i:ii'as  I.evi'tH,  a  learned  Jewish  rabbi,  born  in  1472, 
was  probably  a  natiie  of  Italy.  He  taught  Hebrew  at 
Rome  and  Venice,  wu  distinguished  its  a  gran;ni;i  i  ian,  ami 
pubh-  ;-  works,  among  which  are  a  "Hebrew 

Grammar."  a  "  I'haldaie,  Talniudic,  and   Rabbinical   Lexi- 
con," and  "  Massnrali,"  contain'mir  critical  notes  on  the  text 

Of  the   Iliblc.       I'M    I  at    \inice  in    I. ,  i'.l. 

lOli'da*  a  post-iilla^e  oi'  \\  innehago  township,  Winiie- 
bago  eo.,  111.  Pop.  168. 

I  :iida,  a  post-village  of  German  township,  Allen  co.,  0. 
Pop.  533. 

Klie  de  Beaumont  (JEAN  BAPTISTF.  ARMAND  1 

1  rcnch  geologist,  born  at  Canon  (Calvados)  in 
IT'.i^.     lie  nas  educated  in  the  Polytechnic  School, and  be- 
came professor  of  geology  in  tho  College  of  France  in  I 
chief  engineer  of  milieu  in  Is:',:!,  nnd  a  member  of  the  In 
'•'i.     Ill  conjunction  with  Dufrf  noy  he  prepared 
a  geological  map  of  Franco  (1841).     Among  his  work 
"  Lectures  on  Geology  "  (3  vols.,  1845  el  teq.)  and  a  "Trea- 
tise on  the  Mountain  Systems,"  giving  his  theories  on  the 
elevation  of  mountain-ranges  (1852).    He  succeeded  Arago 
lary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1853. 
Died  Sept.,  Is:  I. 

Elim  (a  "place  of  fountains  anil  palm  trees"),  the  sec- 
ond mentioned  in  the  march  of  the  Israelites  after  cross- 
ing the  Red  Sea  (Kx.  TV.  27).  It  has  been  identified 
with  Gkuruutlrl,  about  halfway  between  Suez  and  Sinai. 

Elimination  [from  the  Lat.  rlim'iim,  elimimi'litm,  to 
"send  out"  (from  e,  "out"  or  "out  from,"  and  li'mm,  li- 
minit,  a  "  threshold  "  or  "  limit")  ],  in  mathematics,  is  tho 
process  of  causing  a  quantity  or  letter  which  is  common  to 
two  or  more  equations  to  disappear  by  framing  out  of  the 
two  a  new  equation  in  such  a  way  as  to  omit  the  quantity  in 
question.  In  other  kinds  of  reasoning,  not  mathematical, 
elimination  "  is  the  extrusion  of  that  which  is  superfluous  or 
irrelevant."  The  term  "  to  eliminate"  is  frequently  but  in- 
correctly used  in  the  sense  of  "  to  elicit." 

El'iot  (ANDREW),  D.  D.,  was  born  Dec.  28,  1718,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1737.  Ho  became  pastor  of  the 
New  North  church,  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1742,  and  filled  that 
position  till  his  death,  Sept.  13,  1778.  Ho  was  elected 
president  of  Harvard  University,  but  declined  the  honor. 

Eliot  (CHARLES  WILLIAM),  LL.D.,  born  Mar.  20,  1834, 
at  Boston,  Mass.,  educated  at  the  Boston  Public  Latin  School 
(1844-49)  and  at  Harvard  College  (1849-53),  was  tutor  in 
mathematics  at  Harvard  College  (1854-58),  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  chemistry  (1858-61),  of  chem- 
istry (1861-63),  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  (1865-69),  became  president  of 
Harvard  College  (May  19,  1869).  He  has  published,  with 
F.  II.  Storcr,  sundry  chemical  investigations,  a  manual 
of  chemistry,  and  a  manual  of  qualitative  chemical  analy- 
sis. 

Eliot  (GEORGE).    See  EVANS  (MARIAN  C.). 

Eliot  ( JOHJI),  a  minister  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  called  "  the 
apostle  to  the  Indians,"  was  born  in  England  in  1604.  He 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  came  to  Boston  in  1631. 
He  acquired  the  language  of  the  Indians,  and  from  1646  he 
devoted  himself  to  improving  their  condition  and  convert- 
ing them  to  Christianity.  He  travelled  extensively  among 
them,  enduring  great  privations  and  passing  through  many 
dangers.  He  succeeded  in  acquiring  great  influence  over 
them,  and  many  of  them  embraced  the  Christian  faith.  He 
translated  the  Bible  into  the  Indian  tongue  (1661-63),  pub- 
lished an  Indian  grammar  (1666),  and  a  number  of  other 
works,  mostly  relating  to  his  missionary  labors.  Died  May 
20,  1690. 

Eliot  (JoH!«),  D.  D.,  an  American  preacher  and  biogra- 
pher, born  in  Boston  May  31,  1754,  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1772.  With  Jeremy  Bclknap,he  founded  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society.  Ho  was  the  author  of  a 
"  New  England  Biographical  Dictionary  "  (1809)  and  other 
works.  Died  Feb.  14,  1813. 

Eliot  (SAMUEL),  LL.D.,  an  American  historian,  born 
in  Boston  Dec.  22,  1821,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1839. 
Having  visited  Rome  and  travelled  in  Europe,  he  projected 
a  "  History  of  Liberty,"  a  part  of  which  he  published  in 
1 849,  two  volumes,  en  I  itled  "  The  Liberty  of  Rome."  "The 
Early  Christians"  (2  vols.,  1858)  is  the  second  part  of  the 
same  work.  Among  his  writings  is  a  "  Manual  of  United 
History  from  1492  to  1850"  (1856).  He  was  presi- 
dent of  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  in  1860-64. 

Eliot  (SAMUEL  ATKINS),  a  merchant  of  Boston,  was  born 
Mar.  o,  179S,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1817.  He  was 
father  of  President  C.  \V.  Eliot  of  Harvard  College,  was 
mayor  of  Boston  (1837-39),  a  prominent  State  politician, 
member  of  Congress  (1850-51).  and  was  treasurer  of  Har- 
vard College.  Died  Jan.  29,  1862. 
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ELIOT— ELIZABETH  CHKISTINA. 


Eliot  (THOMAS  D.),  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Mar.  20, 
18(18.  graduated  with  honors  at  Columbian  College,  D.  C., 
in  1S25,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  a  Republi- 
can member  of  Congress  (1854—69),  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  "  reconstruction  "  and  in  business  relative  to  the 
freedmcn  after  the  late  civil  war.  Died  June  12,  1870. 

E'lis  [Gr.*HA«;  Fr.  L' Elide],  a,  small  state  of  ancient 
Greece  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  was  bounded 
on  tho  N.  by  Achaia,  on  the  E.  by  Arcadia,  on  tho  S.  by 
Mcssenia,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Ionian  Sea.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  rivers  Alpheus  (now  Howjihia)  and  1'eneus 
((tttHttoii).  The  surface  is  diversified  by  hills  and  fertile 
plains  and  valleys.  Elis  was  divided  into  three  districts — 
Hollow  Elis,  Pisatis,  and  Triphylia.  The  chief  towns  were 
Elis,  Cyllene,  Pylos,  and  Olympia.  Tho  Olympic  games, 
the  greatest  national  festival  of  the  Greeks,  were  celebrated 
at  Olympia.  Elis  now  forms  with  Achaia  a  nomarchy  of 
the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

Elis,  an  ancient  city,  the  capital  of  the  above  state, 
was  on  the  river  Peneus,  about  10  miles  from  its  mouth. 
It  is  mentioned  as  a  town  of  the  Epeii  by  Homer  ("  Iliad," 
ii.).  It  had  an  acropolis  on  a  hill  nearly  500  feet  high,  and 
was  the  only  fortified  town  in  the  country.  It  contained 
several  fine  temples,  a  theatre,  and  the  largest  gymnasium 
in  Greece.  All  the  athletes  who  contended  at  the  Olympic 
games  were  required  to  undergo  one  month's  previous 
training  in  this  gymnasium.  When  Pausanias  visited  Elis 
(about  175  A.  D.)  it  was  ono  of  the  most  splendid  and  pop- 
ulous cities  of  Greece.  The  site  is  occupied  by  the  modern 
Pdleojtoli  or  Kaloscopi. 

Eli'sors.  These  are  persons  named  by  the  court  to  re-  ! 
turn  a  jury  when  the  sheriff  and  coroners  are  incompetent. 
They  are  two  in  number,  and,  according  to  Lord  Coke,  are 
named  from  the  fact  that  they  are  choaen  by  the  court  (ab 
eliyando).  Against  their  return  no  challenge  can  be  taken 
to  the  array  of  jurors,  though  there  may  be  a  challenge  to 
individual  jurors  or  to  the  polls. 

Eli'za,  a  post-township  of  Mercer  co.,  HI.     Pop.  767. 

Eliz'abeth,  a  post-twp.  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  III.  P.  1018. 

Elizabeth,  a  post-village  of  Posey  township,  Harrison 
CO.,  Ind.  Pop.  216. 

Elizabeth,  the  capital  of  Union  co.,  N.  J.,  is  situated 
on  Staten  Island  Sound  and  Elizabeth  River.  It  has  com-  ! 
munication  with  New  York,  distant  14  miles,  by  three  rail-  j 
roads — the  Pennsylvania,  the  New  Jersey  Central,  and  the 
Newark  and  New  York,  which  last  has  a  branch  extending 
to  Elizabeth.  It  has  also  a  line  of  steamboats  running 
thither,  making  several  trips  a  day.  It  has  a  horse-rail- 
road which  is  about  4  miles  in  length.  Elizabeth  contains 
twenty-five  churches,  two  national  and  four  savings  banks, 
an  orphan  asylum,  costing  SGO,000,  besides  several  other 
public  institutions.  It  has  three  daily,  one  semi-weekly, 
and  two  weekly  newspapers.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  num- 
ber of  New  York  business-men  who  reside  here  with  their 
families,  having  nearly  a  thousand  commuters  who  regu- 
larly travel  over  the  roads  to  and  from  New  York.  Eliza- 
beth is  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation  and  the 
number  of  its  paved  streets.  The  city,  though  not  largely 
engaged  in  manufactures,  has  a  number  of  such,  which  is 
every  year  increasing,  the  most  notable  of  which  is  Singer's 
Sewing-machine  Company,  which  employs  1200  hands. 
There  are,  besides,  extensive  oil-cloth  factories  and  several 
foundries.  The  city  has  an  electric  fire-alarm  telegraph, 
several  parks,  and  is  surrounded  by  some  of  tho  finest  and 
richest  fanning  country  in  the  State.  Elizabeth  was  for- 
merly the  capital  of  New  Jersey,  and  ceased  to  be  such  in 
1790.  Pop.  20,832.  F.  W.  FOOTE,  ED. "DAILY  JOURNAL." 

Elizabeth,  N.  C.     See  ELIZABETHTOWX. 

Elizabeth,  a  township  of  Lawrence  co.,  0.  Pop.  3357. 

Elizabeth,  a  township  of  Miami  co.,  0.     Pop.  1236. 

Elizabeth,  a  village  of  Centre  township,  Morgan  co., 
0.  Pop.  1325. 

Elizabeth,  a  post-borough  of  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.,  on 
the  right  (E.)  bank  of  the  Monongahcla  liiver,  10  miles  S. 
by  E.  from  Pittsburg.  Pop.  1196;  of  township,  2937. 

Elizabeth,  a  township  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.     P.  955. 

Elizabeth,  a  township  of  Wirt  co.,  West  Va.     P.  804. 

Elizabeth,  from  1558  to  1603  the  ruler  of  England, 
and  the  last  sovereign  of  the  House  of  Tudor,  was  born 
at  Greenwich  on  the  7th  of  Sept.,  1533.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn.  Her  child- 
hood was  passed  in  comparative  retirement,  and  she  was 
educated  by  persons  who  favored  the  Reformed  religion. 
She  learned  the  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Italian  lan- 
guages of  the  famous  Roger  Ascham.  In  1551  she  was 
confined  in  the  Tower  by  order  of  Queen  Mary,  who  re- 
garded her  with  jealousy  bcsause  she  was  the  favorite  of 


the  Protestant  party.  It  appears  that  Elizabeth  narrowlv 
escaped  death,  and  that  some  of  the  bishops  and  courtiers 
advised  Mary  to  order  her  execution.  After  she  had  passed 
several  months  in  the  Tower,  she  was  removed  to  Wood- 
stock, and  appeased  Mary  by  professing  to  bo  a  Roman 
Catholic. 

On  tho  death  of  Queen  Mary  (Nov.  17,  1558)  Elizabeth 
ascended  the  throne,  and  the  majority  of  tho  people  re- 
joiced at  her  accession.  She  appointed  William  Cecil  sec- 
retary of  state,  and  Nicholas  liacon  keeper  of  the  great 
seal.  She  retained  several  Roman  Catholics  in  her  privy 
council,  but  she  refused  to  hear  mass  in  the  royal  chapel. 

i  Tho  Protestants  were  the  majority  in  the  Parliament  which 
met  in  1559,  abolished  the  mass,  adopted  tho  Thirty-nine 

j  Articles  as  tho  religion  of  the  state,  and  recognized  tho 
queen  as  the  head  of  the  Church.  "Thus,"  says  Hume, 
"in  one  session,  without  any  violence  or  tumult,  was  tho 
whole  system  of  religion  altered  by  the  will  of  a  young 
woman."  She  declined  an  offer  of  marriage  made  to  her 
by  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  Her  foreign  policy  was  pacific. 
She  waged  no  war  for  conquest,  but  to  promote  the  sta- 
bility of  her  throne  she  aided  the  Protestant  insurgents  in 
Scotland,  France,  and  the  Netherlands  with  money  and 

|  troops.  In  1563  the  Parliament,  anxious  that  she  should 
have  an  heir,  entreated  her  to  marry,  but  she  returned  an 
evasive  answer,  and  would  neither  accept  the  hand  of  any 
of  her  suitors  nor  decide  in  favor  of  any  claimant  of  tho 
throne.  Among  her  suitors  were  the  Frencli  duke  of  Anjou, 
the  archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  and  Robert  Dudley,  earl 
of  Leicester,  who  was  for  many  years  her  chief  favorite. 
William  Cecil,  Lord  Burlcigh,  was  her  prime  minister  and 
most  trusted  adviser  during  the  greater  part  of  her  reign, 
the  prosperity  of  which  is  ascribed  to  his  prudence  and 
influence. 

Mary  queen  of  Scots,  fleeing  from  her  rebellious  subjects, 
took  refuge  in  England  in  156S,  and  was  detained  as  a  pris- 
oner by  Elizabeth.  The  latter  regarded  Mary  as  a  danger- 
ous rival,  because  the  English  Catholics  wished  to  raise 
her  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  formed  several  plots  and 
conspiracies  for  that  object.  (Sec  MAUY  STUART.)  Mnry 
was  beheaded  Feb.  8,  1587.  Philip  II.  of  Spain  had  long 
meditated  a  hostile  enterprise  against  Queen  Eli/.alirtli, 
who  had  offended  him  by  aiding  his  revolted  Dutch  sub- 
jects and  by  persecuting  the  English  Catholics.  For  (he 
invasion  of  England  he  fitted  out  the  Invincible  Armada, 
which  consisted  of  about  130  vessels,  with  over  11), COO 
soldiers,  and  sailed  in  May,  1588.  A  violent  storm  dis- 
persed the  Spanish  ships,  many  of  which  were  wrecked, 
and  the  rest  were  encountered  by  the  English  fleet,  mostly 
consisting  of  small  but  excellently  equipped  vessels,  under 
Admiral  Howard,  and  thoroughly  beaten,  Aug.  8,  1588. 
The  disastrous  failure  of  this  expedition  did  nut  termimite 
hostilities  between  England  and  Spain.  An  English  fleet 
took  Cadiz  in  1596.  After  the  earl  of  Leicester  died 
(1588)  tho  earl  of  Essex  was  the  queen's  favorite  courtier. 
The  Puritans  were  severely  persecuted  in  the  latter  part 
of  her  reign.  She  died  Mar.  24,  1603,  and  was  succeeded 
by  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  who  became  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land. Her  reign  is  considered  one  of  tho  most  prosper- 
ous and  glorious  in  English  history,  and  she  displayed 
superior  abilities  as  a  ruler,  but  her  personal  character  is 
deformed  by  serious  faults.  She  was  vain  and  selfish,  and 
was  more  feared  than  loved  by  her  attendants.  The  Eliz- 
abethan age  was  almost  unequalled  in  literature,  and  was 
illustrated  by  the  genius  of  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Bacon, 
Sidney,  and  Raleigh.  (Sec  FROUDK,  "History  of  Eng- 
land," vols.  vii.  to  x.;  II f ME,  "History  of  England;" 
CAJIDEN,  "  History  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  1625  ;  Du.  THOMAS 
BIRCH,  "Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  1754.) 

Elizabeth  (PHILIPPINE  MARIE  HELEXE),  a  French 
princess,  a  sister  of  Louis  XVI.,, was  born  in  1764.  She 
was  commonly  styled  Madame  Elisabeth.  In  tho  Keign 
of  Terror  she  was  exposed  to  dangers  and  sufferings  which 
she  endured  with  fortitude.  She  was  imprisoned  in  Aug., 
17!)2,  and  guillotined  in  May,  1794. 

Elizabeth'an  Architecture,  a  term  applied  to  a 
style  of  architecture  which  appeared  in  England  on  the  de- 
cline of  the  Gothic,  and  mostly  prevailed  during  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Tudor 
style,  a  name  more  correctly  applied  to  the  Latest  Gothic. 
It  is  characterized  by  a  rich  but  cumbrous  style  of  orna- 
ment, both  within  and  without,  by  apartments  and  galleries 
of  vast  extent,  and  by  enormous  square  windows.  It  is  re- 
garded as  a  debased  style,  and  was  chiefly  employed  in 
domestic  architecture.  Its  later  form  is  called  Jacobean. 

Elizabeth  Christi'na,  queen  of  Prussia,  born  at 
Brunswick  Nov.  8,  1715,  was  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Hrunswick-Wolfenbiittel.  She  was  married  to  Frederick 
the  Great  in  1732.  She  had  a  high  reputation  for  virtue 
and  piety.  Died  Nov.  13,  1797. 


ELIZABETH    CITY— ELK. 
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Kh/.abcth  CJity,  a  county  in  the  8.  K.  of  Virginia,  at 

t!i-'  i .Yti'emity  nt  a  peninsula  formed  by  James  anil  York 
rivers.  Area.ab.nit  01)  square  miles.  Il  is  hounded  on  the 
K.  by  Chesapeake  liny,  and  tin  the  S.  b\  Hampton  Road:). 
Grain,  sweet  potatoes,  etc.  are  produced.  Capital,  Hauip- 
ton.  I'op.  UD& 

Elizabeth  City,  the  capital  of  Pasquotank  co.,  X.  I'., 
is  stinaie'l  I'll  miles  \V.  of  the  Atlantic,  ou  the  Pasi|tiotank 
River.  It  has  n  tine  harbor,  safe  and  sufficiently  deep  fur 
large  vessels.  A  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  of 
Northern  origin.  It  has  •:  churches,  2  banks,  2  hotels,  1 
newspaper,  2  Mi-am  grist-mills.  I  steam  saw-mills,  2  shin- 
gle-factories, and  1  pianing-mill.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
cotton,  corn,  and  wheat  growing  country,  and  is  50  miles 
S.  of  Norfolk,  Ya.,  with  whirh  it  communicates  liy  the 
Dismal  Swamp  Canal.  It  is  partly  in  Klizahcth  City  and 
partly  in  Xixonton  township*.  Pop.  930. 

PAI.KMON  .Imis.  Ki>.  ct  I'IIOP.  or  "  Xoitrn  CAROLIXIAM." 

I.li/alx  tti  City,  a  post-township  of  Pasquotank  co., 
N.  C.  Po]i.  2006. 

Elizabethgrad,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Khcrsun,  Kin  miles  X.  10.  of  Odessa.  It  is  a  military 
settlement,  with  :;i,'.ir>-- inhabitants. 

Klizabethine  Nuns,  a  congregation  of  monastic 
women  in  the  Unman  Catholic,  Church,  belonging  to  the 
(hint  order  of  St.  Francis.  Tho  name  Elizabethines  was  at 
first  applied  to  voluntary  associations  of  women  who  im- 
italeil  the  zeal  of  Saint  Kli/.abeth  of  Hungary,  without  tak- 
ing monastic  vows  or  retiring  from  the  world.  But  from 
the  iniilition  that  Saint  Elizabeth  belonged  to  the  third 
order  of  Saint  Francis,  the  name  is  sometimes  given  to 
Franciscan  nuns.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Fran- 
ciscan nuns  of  the  third  order  were  not  established  till  1395, 
long  after  Saint  Kli/.abeth's  death,  and  that  their  foundress 
was  Angelina,  the  widow  of  the  count  de  Civitcllo.  From 
111'*  to  I  I.V.I  they  were  an  independent  congregation,  but 
in  the  latter  year  were  placed  under  the  general  of  the 
Obscrvantine  Franciscans. 

Elizabeth  Islands,  a  group  of  sixteen  small  islands 
belonging  to  Dukes  co.,  Mass.,  lying  between  Vineyard 
Sound  and  Buzzard's  Bay.  They  constitute  since  1864  the 
township  of  tiosuold.  Pop.  99,  principally  on  Cuttyhunk. 
The  islands  were  once  densely  populated.  Cuttyhunk  was 
the  scat  of  Bartholomew  (iosnolil's  first  colony  in  "  Vir- 
ginia,"  founded  in  1602,  but  abandoned  the  same  year,  on 
account  of  troubles  of  the  colonists  with  each  other  and 
with  the  Indians.  The  islands  are  a  favorite  resort  for 
fishing  and  yachting.  The  islands,  in  the  order  of  their 
size,  are  Xaiishon,  Xashawena,  Pasquo,  Cuttyhunk,  Nona- 
mes»ct,  I  lU'.iten;].  Pen ikesc,  and  several  small  islets.  Cut- 
tvhunk  Light,  near  the  southern  point  of  this  group,  is  in 
lat.  41°  24.8'  N.,  Ion.  70°  56.7'  W.  One  of  the  islands, 
Penikese  or  Pune,  was  presented  in  .Mar..  1873,  by  John 
Anderson  of  New  York,  to  Prof.  Agassiz,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  school  of  natural  history  upon  it.  Mr. 
Anderson  also  gave  $50,000  in  money  towards  the  endow- 
ment of  the  school,  which  is  indirectly  connected  with  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  The 
school  was  opened  in  the  summer  of  1873.  The  island  con- 
tains 100  acres  of  land. 

Elizabeth  Petrov'na,  empress  of  Russia,  born  in 
Dec.,  1709,  was  a  daughter  of  Pcterthe  (ireat  and  Catherine 
I.  She  was  dissolute  in  morals,  and  appears  to  have  been 
unambitious,  as  she  made  little  effort  to  obtain  the  throne. 
Ivan,  an  infant,  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  1740,  but  the 
French  surgeon  Lcstocq  and  other  partisans  of  Elizabeth 
conspired  against  Ivan  with  success,  and  she  became  em- 
press in  1741.  As  an  ally  of  Austria  and  France,  she  waged 
war  against  Frederick  the  Great  in  the  Seven  Years'  war. 
Her  army  gained  a  victory  at  Kunersdorf,  and  entered  Ber- 
lin in  1760.  She  had  several  ehiMrcn  by  Count  Riisuniov- 
ski.  who  was  first  her  servant,  subsequently  her  chamber- 
lain, and  was  a'  length  secretly  married  to  her.  She  died 
Jan.  5,  1762,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  nephew,  Peter  III. 

Elizabeth  Port,  a  post  office  in  the  city  of  Elizabeth, 
Union  co.,  X.  J.,  on  Statcn  Island  Sound,  and  a  station  on 
the  Central  New  Jersey  H.  R.,  7  miles  S.  of  Newark  and  12 
miles  W.  S.  \V.  of  Xew  Y'ork.  It  has  several  iron-foundries 
and  factories,  and  is  an  important  point  for  the  shipping 
of  coal. 

Elizabeth,  SAINT,  of  Hungary,  a  daughter  of  Andrew 
IL,  king  of  Hungary,  was  born  at  Presburg  in  1207.  She 
became  in  l'2'2l  the  wife  nt"  Louis,  landgrave'  of  Thuringia, 
who  died  in  H'27  at  (Itranto.  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land 
(the  third  crusade).  His  eldest  brother  (Henry)  seized  his 
possessions,  and  banished  his  widow  and  children.  The 
knights  ot'Thuringia  restored  her  son  Herman  to  the  throne, 
and  Klizabeth  received  as  a  dower  the  city  of  .Marburg, 
where  she  retired  with  her  daughters,  and  spent  the  rr 


mainder  of  her  life  in  what  became  one  continued  penance. 
"Of  all  "(says  Mrs.  Jameson)  '•  ihe  glorified  victims  muit 
I  call  tin  ni,  or  martyrs? — of  that  terrible  but  poetical  fa- 
naticism of  the  thirteenth  century,  she  was  one  of  the  mint 
remarkable:  and  of  the  sacred  legends  of  the  Middle  Ages 
hers  is  one  of  the  umi-t  interest  ing  and  most  instruct 
She  died  Xov.  r.i.  IL'.M.  i  ,-ce  CM  uu.t~  m  M,,\T  U.KVBERT, 
•'  Vic  de  S.  Kli/.ahcth  de  I!  whirh  ha'  been 

translated  into  English  ;  also  t'li.un.i ,  KIM. M.I  i  '|  ••  Saint's 
Tragedy."  i 

Elizabeth  Stuart,  queen  of  Bohemia,  a  daughter  of 
James  I.  of  England,  was  born  Aug.  19,  1596.  Khe  was 
married  in  1613  to  Frederick  V.,  .1,  otoi  palatine,  who  was 
chosen  king  of  Bohemia  in  1619  by  the  Protestant  parly. 
She  is  said  to  have  been  beautiful,  and  is  considered  a 
heroine.  Her  husband  was  defeated  in  battle  in  1620, and 
she  passed  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  exile  and  advei-itv . 
She  was  the  mother  of  the  famous  I'nncc  Rupert  and  nu- 
merous other  children.  Died  Feb.  }:',,  111112.  ilmrge  I.  of 
England  was  her  grandson.  (See  Miss  BESGKR,  "  Memoirs 
of  Klizabcth  Stuart,"  1825.) 

Eliz'abcthton,  a  po«t-villagc,  capital  of  Carter  co., 
Tenn.,  on  the  Watuuga  River,  about  300  miles  E.  of  Nosh- 
vile.  Pop.  321. 

Eliz'abethtown,a  post-village,  capital  of  Hard  in  co., 
111.,  on  the  oiiin  Kr,  IT.  90  miles  above  Cairo,  has  one 
newspaper-office.  There  are  rich  lead-mines  in  the  vicinity. 

Elizabcthtown,  a  post-village  of  Sand  Creek  town- 
ship, Bartholomew  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Jcffersonville  Madison 
and  Indianapolis  R.  R.  (Madison  division).  Pop.  294. 

Elizabcthtown,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Hardin  co., 
Ky.,  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  and  dnai  Southern 
R*  Rs.,  42  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Louisville.  It  is  the  east) 
ern  terminus  of  the  Elizabcthtown  and  Paducah  R.  R.  IT 
has  one  bank,  eight  churches,  two  hotels,  two  mills,  and  one 
newspaper.  Pop.  1743. 

RICHARD  LA  RTE,  ED.  AXD  PROP.  OP  "  NEWS." 

Elizabethtown,  a  post-village  of  Colfax  co.,  N.  M., 
92  miles  N.  of  Santa  I-Y. 

Elizabethtown,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Essex  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  Bouquet  River,  about  125  miles  X.  of  Albany.  It 
has  a  court-house,  jail,  and  weekly  newspaper,  and  the 
township  has  extensive  iron-mines  and  iron-works.  Pop. 
of  Elizabethtown  township,  1488. 

Elizabethtown,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Bladen  co., 
N.  C.,  on  Cape  Fear  River,  50  miles  above  Wilmington. 
Pop.  62;  of  Elizabcthtown  township,  I'.HH. 

Elizabethtown,  a  village  of  Wills  township,  Guernsey 
oo.,  0.  Pop.  44. 

Elizabethtown,  a  village  of  Perry  township,  Licking 
eo.,  0.  (P.  0.  name,  PERRYTOX.)  Pop.  113. 

Elizabethtown,  a  post-borough  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pa., 
18  miles  N.  W.  of  Lancaster  City,  the  county-seat,  on  the 
lino  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  is  at  equal  distance,  18 
miles,  from  the  county-scats  of  four  counties — Lancaster, 
Dauphin,  Lebanon,  and  Y'ork.  It  has  1  newspaper,  I 
national  bank,  4  hotels,  5  churches,  a  farming-implement 
manufactory,  and  a  machine-shop.  Principal  business  is 
farming  and  storekeeping.  Pop.  858. 

Jons  G.  WESTAFER,  En.  "CHRONICLE." 

Elizabeto'pol,  a  government  of  Transcaucasia,  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Tiflis,  on  the  E.  by  Baku,  on  the  8. 
by  Persia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Erivan.  Area,  17,038  square 
miles.  The  government  consists  in  the  W.  of  high  moun- 
tains, while  the  E.  is  more  level.  It  is  drained  by  the  Kur 
and  numerous  other  small  streams.  Chief  town,  Elizabeto- 
pol.  Pop.  503,282. 

Elizabetopol,  or  Gandscha,  the  capital  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  same  name,  in  Russian  Transcaucasia,  is 
situated  90  miles  S.  E.  of  Tiflis.  It  has  a  number  of 
churches,  mosques,  and  fruit-gardens.  Silkworms  are  raised 
here.  Pop.  14,971. 

Eli'zaville,  a  post-village  of  Flemingco..  Ky,    P.  180. 

Elizay,  a  township  of  Macon  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  525. 

Elk  (Alert  miilchii).  a  species  of  deer,  is  a  native  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Asia  and  Europe.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
animals  of  the  deerfamily  or  Cervidse,  is  about  six  feet  high, 
and  sometimes  weighs  1200  pounds.  It  has  a  short,  com- 
pact body  raised  on  long,  stilt-like  legs,  a  short,  thick  neck, 
and  a  large,  narrow  head,  nearly  two  feet  long.  The  neck 
is  covered  with  a  short  thick  mane.  The  antlers  of  the 
full-grown  elk  are  flattened,  displaying  a  broad  blade  with 
numerous  snags  on  each  horn.  The  tail  is  only  four  or  five 
inches  long.  The  color  of  its  hair  is  brownish  black.  Elks 
can  run  with  great  speed.  They  frequent  marshy  districts 
and  swampy  forests,  feeding  on  lichens,  leaves,  and  branches 
of  trees.  Their  flesh  is  esteemed  for  food. 
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ELK,   IRISH— ELK  MOUND. 


The  true  American  elk,  commonly  called  the  moofe(Alces 
Americanus),  so  closely  resembles  the  above  species  that 


some  writers  regard  them  as  identical.  But  the  differences 
are  now  generally  considered  sufficiently  great  to  justify 
the  opinion  that  the  two  are  specifically  distinct.  The 
moose  is  still  found  in  Maine  and  Northern  New  York,  and 
north-westward.  It  is  much  hunted  for  its  flesh  and  skin 
in  winter,  when  the  frozen  crust  of  the  snow,  not  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  animal's  weight,  seriously  impedes  its 
progress,  its  great  speed  at  other  times  making  its  capture 
difficult.  When  brought  to  bay,  a  blow  with  its  fore  foot 
or  horns  is  a  serious  matter  for  the  huntsman.  It  is  the 
Jargest  known  animal  of  the  deer  family  now  existing. 

The  beast  generally  known  in  America  as  the  elk  is  the 
wapiti  ( Ceri'us  CaiKidensis),  an  animal  nearly  as  largo  as 
the  moose.  It  goes  in  large  herds,  and  is  hunted  for  its 
flesh,  and  especially  for  its  skin,  which  is  highly  prized. 
Several  other  large  species  of  deer  (as  in  Ceylon)  or  of 
antelope  (as  in  South  Africa)  are  known  locally  as  elks. 
The  true  elks  have  a  broad  hairy  muz/.le,  with  a  bald  spot 
between  the  nostrils,  horns  large  and  palmated,  with  no 
basal  snag ;  true  deer  have  a  basal  snag,  and  more  or  less 
rounded  horns;  the  muzzle  is  bare  and  moist. 

Elk,  Irish  (Megaceroa  Hibernictta),  the  name  given  to 
a  fossil  deer  found  in  the  pleistocene  strata,  distinguished 
from  other  deer  by  the  great  size  and  peculiar  form  of  its 
antlers.  The  beam  of  the  antler  is  wide  and  flattened  into 
a  palm,  and  in  one  specimen  the  distance  between  the  ex- 
treme tips  was  nearly  eleven  feet.  There  is  a  brow  snag,  as 
in  the  fallow  deer,  and  also  a  back  snag.  The  weight  of 
the  antlers  in  one  specimen  was  eighty-one  pounds.  These 
fossils,  though  most  abundant  in  Ireland,  are  met  with  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent. 

Elk,  a  county  in  N.  W.  Central  Pennsylvania.  Area, 
600  square  miles.  It  is  partly  drained  by  Clarion  River 
and  its  branches.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  mostly  covered 
with  forests.  Bituminous  coal  is  found  here.  Lumber, 
grain,  and  wool  are  produced.  This  county  is  intersected 
by  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  R.  R.  Capital,  Ridgcway. 
Pop.  8488. 

Elk,  a  township  of  Clayton  co.,  la.     Pop.  901. 

Elk,  a  township  of  Delaware  co.,  la.     Pop.  927. 

Elk,  a  township  of  Cloud  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  561. 

Elk,  a  township  of  Sanilac  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  633. 

Elk,  a  township  of  McDonald  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  941. 

Elk,  a  township  of  Stoddard  CO.,  Mo.     Pop.  621. 

Elk,  a  township  of  Wilkes  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  675. 

Elk,  a  township  of  Noble  CO.,  0.     Pop.  1655. 

Elk,  a  township  of  Vinton  co.,  0.     Pop.  2063. 

Elk,  a  township  of  Chester  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  839. 

Elk,  a  township  of  Clarion  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1055. 

Elk,  a  township  of  Tioga  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  172. 

Elk,  a  township  of  Warren  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  469. 

Elk,  a  township  of  Barbour  co.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  1010. 

Elk,  a  township  of  Harrison  co.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  1361. 

Elk,  a  township  of  Kanawha  co.,  AV.  Va.     Pop.  2451. 

Elk,  a  township  of  Mineral  co.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  423. 

El  Ka'der,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Clayton  co.,  la., 
on  Turkey  River,  about  50  miles  N.  W.  of  Dubuque.  It 
has  two  newspaper-offices  and  a  national  bank.  Pop.  097. 

Elk  City,  a  post-village  of  Montgomery  co.,  Kan. 

Elk  Creek,  a  township  of  Jasper  co.,  la.     Pop.  1180. 

Elk  Creek,  a  township  of  Watauga  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  265. 

Elk  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Erie  co.,  Pa.   Pop.  1462. 


Elk  Creek,  a  post-township  of  Grayson  co.,  Va.  Pop. 
4116. 

Elk  Falls,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Howard  co..  Kan., 
about  130  miles  S:  by  W.  from  Topcka.  Pop.  of  Elk  Falls 
township,  1160. 

Elk  Fork,  a  township  of  Pcttis  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2101. 

Elk  Garden,  a  township  of  Russell  co.,  Va.    Pop.  2023. 

Elk  Grove,  a  post-township  of  Cook  co.,  111.    P.  1120. 

Elk  Grove,  a  post-township  of  La  Eayette  co.,  Wis. 
Pop.  1377. 

El  Khar'geh,  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  capital  of  the 
Great  Oasis;  Int.  25°  28'  N.,  Ion.  :U)°  40'  K.  Here  are  ruins 
of  a  temple  and  an  ancient  necropolis.  El  Kliargeh  is  also 
the  name  of  the  Great  Oasis  itself,  which  is  SO  miles  long 
and  10  miles  broad,  and  was  anciently  larger  than  at  pres- 
ent. It  abounds  in  acacia  and  doum-palm  trees,  and  has 
many  ruins,  chiefly  Macedonian  and  Roman.  There  are 
many  warm  and  cold  springs  lunl  a  stream  of  water;  and 
rice  is  here  cultivated. 

Elk'hart,  a  county  in  the  N.  of  Indiana.  Area,  •Ifi7 
square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  the  Elkliart  and  St.  Joseph's 
rivers,  which  here  unite.  The  surface  is  undulating,  the 
soil  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  wool,  hay,  butter,  etc.  are  pro- 
duced, and  flour,  lumber,  furniture,  carriages,  cooperage, 
etc.  arc  manufactured.  It  is  intersected  by  two  divisions 
of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  11.  Capital, 
Goshen.  Pop.  26,026. 

Elkhart,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Logan  co.,  111. 
Total  pop.  1325  ;  of  village,  378. 

Elkhart,  a  city  of  Elkhart  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Elkhart 
River,  at  the  junction  of  the  old  and  the  air-line  divisions 
of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  R.,  100  miles 
E.  by  S.  from  Chicago.  It  contains  a  large  T-rail  rolling- 
mill,  a  machine-shop,  and  a  round-house  of  the  railroad 
company.  In  the  works  are  employed  more  than  800  men. 
Here  are  also  two  paper-mills,  two  machine-shops,  three 
flour  and  two  starch  mills,  besides  other  factories.  The 
combined  water-power  is  estimated  at  8300  horse-power. 
The  town  has  two  banks,  a  school-house  which  cost  $50,000, 
and  four  newspapers,  one  of  which  is  a  daily.  Pop.  3265. 
CHASE  &  KENT,  PROPS.  "EVENING  REVIEW." 

Elkhart,  a  post-township  of  Elkhart  co.,  Ind.  Pop., 
exclusive  of  the  city  of  Goshen,  1477. 

Elkhart,  a  township  of  Noble  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1541. 

Elkhart,  a  post-township  of  Polk  co.,  la.     Pop.  744. 

Elk'horn,  a  township  of  San  Joaquin  co.,  Cal.    P.  1428. 

Elkhorn,  a  township  of  Brown  co.,  111.     Pop.  1150. 

Elkhorn,  a  township  of  Warren  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2479. 

Elkhorn,  a  post-village  of  Douglas  co.,  Neb.,  on  the 
Union  Pacific  R.  R.  and  on  the  Elkhorn  River,  29  miles  W. 
of  Omaha.  It  is  a  shipping-point  for  grain.  Pop.  of  town- 
ship, 296. 

Elkhorn,  a  township  of  McDowell  co.,  W.  Va.    P.  416. 

Elkhorn,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Walworth  co.,  Wis., 
65  miles  due  N.  W.  from  Chicago,  111.,  and  45  miles  S.  W. 
from  Milwaukee,  is  on  the  Western  Union  R.  R.,  which 
connects  here  with  the  St.  Paul  R.  R.  It  has  a  court-house, 
a  national  bank,  a  newspaper,  a  beautiful  park  of  six  acres 
of  large  oaks,  5  churches,  1  fine  Union  school-building,  2 
hotels,  and  30  stores.  It  is  in  one  of  the  richest  farming 
districts  in  the  State.  Pop.  1205.  FRANK  LKLAND, 

ED.  AND  PUB.  OF  "WALWORTH  Co.  INDEPENDENT." 

Elkhorn  Grove,  a  post-township  of  Carroll  co.,  HI. 
Pop.  662. 

Elkhorn  River,  Nebraska,  rises  in  the  N.  E.  part  of 
the  State,  flows  nearly  south-eastward  through  the  counties 
of  Madison,  Stanton,  Cuming,  Dodge,  and  Douglas,  and 
enters  the  Platto  in  the  western  part  of  Sarpy  county. 
Length,  estimated  at  250  miles. 

El'kins,  a  township  of  Clarke  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  584. 

Elk'land,  a  post-township  of  Tuscola  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
511. 

Elkland,  a  township  of  Sullivan  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  705. 

Elkland,  a  post-borough  of  Tioga  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  332. 

Elk  Lick,  a  post-township  of  Somerset  Co.,  Pa.  It 
includes  the  borough  of  Salisbury,  on  Cassclman's  River, 
the  terminus  of  the  Salisbury  and  Baltimore  R.  R.  It  is 
25  miles  N.  W.  of  Cumberland,  Mil.,  and  is  the  centre  of 
the  Salisbury  coal-basin.  It  is  on  the  proposed  Trans- 
alleghany  Canal,  has  a  weekly  newspaper,  four  churches, 
a  shook-shop,  iron-foundry,  planing-mill,  etc.  (P.  0.  Elk 
Lick.)  Pop.  of  Salisbury,  291  ;  of  Elk  Lick  township, 
1012.  SUHRIE  &  SMITH,  EDS.  "VALLEY  INDEPENDENT." 

Elk  Mound,  a  township  of  Dunn  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  433. 
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Kl'ko,  a  county  in  tin-  N.  H.  of  Nevada,  bordering  on 
Idaho  ;iiul  I'luli,  is  drained  l>y  lltiiiihol.lt  River.  The  Sur- 
face in  |i:irlly  unluinous  ;  the  soil  in  soui"  places  is  fer- 
tile. Silver  is  found  here,  uinl  some  grain  tni'l  rattle  are 
reeled  by  tins  Central  Pacific  U.K.  Cap- 
it:il,  Klko.  Pop.  ::  117. 

I'ilKii,  :i  po-;.  villa  go,  capital  of  the  above  ciiiintv,  is  on 
llnnilioldl  Itivcr  and  III.-  C<  miles 

\.    K.   nf  S:iii    Franei--eo.        II    h:i  •    tWO 
three    largo   freight  do; 

Stores;    also    sih*  works   am!   manufactures  of 

farming    tools.     ll'i>     an    h"t   mineral  sprin 
Value  lor  bathing  purposes.       I'op.  of    Klko  township  in 
1*7(1,  IlliO,  hul   the  population  huii  increased  largely  since 
that  time. 

Elk  Point,  a  post-village,  capital  of  I'liinn  .  >...  Dak., 
on  the  Missouri  River,  about  :;;i  miles  S.  \V.  of  Sioux  City 

(la... 

Klk  Prairie,  a  township  of  Juekson  co.,  111.     Fop. 

i:;.,i. 

Elk  Htip'uls,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Antrim  co., 
Mieli..  "ii  the  euH  arm  of  I i rand  Traverse  Bay,  about  18 
miles  X.  H.  of  Grand  Traverse  City.  It  has  one  news- 
paper-otliec.  I'op.  of  township,  370. 

Elk  Hiv'er,  of  West  Virginia,  flows  nearly  westward 
through  lira.xton  and  Clay  counties,  and  enters  the  Great 
Kanawha  at  Charleston.  Length,  nearly  150  miles. 

Elk  River,  a  post-township  of  Clinton  co.,  la.  Pop. 
ISM. 

Elk  River,  a  village  (Elk  River  Station  P.  p.)  in 
Sherburne  en.,  Minn.,  .'IS  miles  N.  W.  from  the  capital  of 
the  Stale,  and  situated  'on  the  Mississippi  anil  Klk  rivers. 
with  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  R.  R.  running  through  the 
town.  It  has  one  newspaper,  a  number  of  stores  and 
manufactories,  a  largo  brick  school-house  capable  of  hold- 
ing 500  scholars,  and  four  different  grades  of  schools. 
IViiioip'il  bu-iiiess,  lumber,  grain,  and  stock.  It  is  in  a 
good  farming-region.  Pop.  of  Klk  River  township,  537. 
JOHN  M.  THOMSON-,  Ki>.  "  SIIKIIIII  HSK  Co.  XKWS." 

Elk  Run,  a  township  of  Columbiana  co.,  0.  Pop.  I  ::::.>. 

Elk  Run,  a  township  of  Rockingham  co.,  Va.  1'np. 
2341. 

Elk'ton,apost  village,  capital  of  Todd  co.,  Ky.,  about 
50  miles  N.  \V.  of  X  Hhvilta  (Tonn.).  It  has  three  or  four 
ehurches. 

I'.lktoii,  a  village  of  Washington  co.,  III.     Pop.  160. 

Elkton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Cecil  co.,  Md.,  on 
the  Philadelphia  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  It.  R.,  52 
miles  E.  N.  E.  from  Baltimore,  and  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Klk  Hiver.  It  has  a  national  bank,  six  churches, 
an  nea'leiuy  and  a  public  school,  two  weekly  newspapers, 
and  four  hotels.  There  are  flour,  iron,  and  paper  mills  in 
the  vicinity.  Klkton  was  settled  by  the  Swedes  in  1694. 
Pop.  1797;  of  Elkton  township.  4170. 

R.  C.  MACKAU.,  ED.  "  DEMOCRAT." 

Ell  [Lat.  iilnn  :  Fr.  .(««.• :  (ler.  Klh- :  Dutch  tin],  a  mea- 
sure of  length  adopted  from  the  length  of  a  man's  fore  arm. 
The  English  ell  is  :i  feet  U  inches,  and  the  Flemish  is  equal 
to  27  inches,  or  throe-fourths  of  a  yard. 

Ellag'&ic  Acid,  a  constituent  of  certain  animal  con- 
cretions, as  the  bczoar-stones  of  the  antelope;  also  pro- 
duced by  the  decomposition  of  gallic  acid. 

ETIaville,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Schley  co.,  Qa., 
about  44  miles  E.  8.  E.  of  Columbus.  Pop.  157. 

I'.llnville,  a  post-village  of  Madison  co.,  Fla.,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Ocopilco  and  Sunatico  rivers,  has  very  ex- 
tensive saw-mills,  with  a  railroad  several  miles  long  cx- 
tcmling  into  the  forests  to  supply  rough  timber  for  the 
mills.  The  \illairc  is  on  the  Jacksonville.  1'ensacola  and 
Mobile  II.  K..  ll.i  miles  \V.  of  Jacksonville. 

El'lcuboro,  a  post-township  of  Grant  co.,  Wis.  Pop. 
803. 

El'lcnboroiijrh  (  Ki>w.\iji>I,nw),  LORD,  an  able  Eng- 
lish lawyer,  born  in  Cumberland  No\.  Hi.  17;>0.  He  was 
eiiLM^od  in  17S.'>  as  the  leading  counsel  tor  the  defence  in 
the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  for  whom  he  pleaded  with 
success.  lie  became  at!oni'-\  general  in  I  sol,  and  lord 
chief-juetiee  of  the  kind's  hen,-h  in  1st)0.  In  the  same  year 
he  wa-  en-ated  Karon  Kllenborough.  He  was  a  Torv  in 
politics.  Died  Dec.  13.  1818. 

Ellenborough  (EmvAitr,  Law).  E  mi.  OF.  a  statesman, 
a  son  cf  the  preceding,  was  born  Sept.  s,  17110,  and  suc- 
ceeded  h;-  father  as  baron  in  IMS.  He  was  lord  pri\\  seal 
in  ISL'S-OU,  and  gained  distinction  as  an  orator  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  1S11  he  was  appointed  governor- 
general  of  India,  but  he  was  recalled  in  ISM  by  th. 
India  Company,  and  then  received  the  title  of  carl  and 


viscount.     He  was  flrst  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  IMfi  for  a 

short  time  in  •  of  I', -el.     On  the  formation  of  n 

new  Tory  ministry  in  I •'.  ,:  of 

the  board  of  control.      One  of   hi-  censuring 

•  it   running  for  his  conduct  in    India  ntlciided  th" 

i  -ii. di  an  outcry  that  he  bad  to  resign  in 

71.     By  his  d<  ath  ihe  MridoBM  1 

El'lcnburgh,  a  post-village   and  township  of  Clinlon 

'•• .    \ .,   on   the    railroad   trom   Ogd'-n-bui  -g   i,,  ): 
Point.      The  township  has  four  churches,  and  n. 
of  lumber,  starch,  leulher.  etr.      Pop.  of  townsiliip.  ;;i)IJ. 

ETlen  Creek,  a  township  of  Martin  co.,  Minn.  Pop. 
188. 

El'lendale,  a  township  of  Alexander  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
M8, 

Eriensburg,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Curry  co.,  Or., 
on  the  I'll-  >he  mouth  of  Kogue  River,  about 

200  mile.-  S.  \,\   W.  of  Salem. 

Ellcnville,  a  post-village  of  Wuwarsing  township. 
Ulster  eo..  N.  V..  30  miles  W.  of  the  Hudson  lii\er.  on  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Ellenvillc  branch  of  the  Midland  R.  K.,  and  in  situated 
in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valle\  at  tie  toot  of  the  Sbawan- 
gunk  Mountains.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  and  thriving  place. 
Its  streets  are  shaded  with  maples.  Its  sidewalks  are 
flagged  at  a  cost  of  $50,000  ;  it!  waterworks  cost  $40,000  ; 
it  has  many  handsome  public  and  private  buildings,  six 
churches,  three  weekly  newspapers,  graded  public  schools, 
one  savings  and  two  national  bunks,  a  glass-manufactory, 
cutlery-works,  stoneware  pottery,  bluestone  quarries,  and 
manufactories  of  leather  and  boats.  It  has  superior  hotels, 
is  a  favorite  summer  resort,  and  is  the  seat  of  Ulster  Sem- 
inary. 8.  M.  TAYI.OK.  En.  "  JOI-II.IAL." 

El'lery,  a  post-township  of  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Chautauqua  Lake.  Pop.  1616. 

I'.llcry  (WiLUAM),  an  American  patriot,  horn  at  New- 
port, R.  I.,  Dec.  22, 1727.  He  was  a  merchant  in  his  youth, 
and  began  to  practise  law  in  1770  at  Newport.  Having 
gained  a  high  reputation  for  integrity  and  wisdom,  he  was 
chosen  a  delegate  from  Rhode  Island  to  the  national  Con- 
gress of  1776,  in  which  he  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  He  was  re-elected,  and  remained  in  Con- 
gress until  1785.  In  1790  he  was  appointed  collector  of 
Newport.  He  supported  the  Federal  party.  Died  Feb.  15, 
1820. 

El'let  (CHARLES),  an  American  engineer,  born  at  Pcnn's 
Manor,  in  Bucks  CO.,  Pa.,  Jan.  1,  1810.  Destined  by  his 
father  to  the  life  of  a  farmer,  his  own  strong  brain  led  him 
to  mathematical  and  engineering  pursuits.  First  as  a 
rodman,  then  as  a  voluntary,  and  subsequently  as  a  paid 
assistant,  on  that  great  work  of  early  American  engineer- 
ing, the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  he  acquired  know- 
ledge and  pecuniary  means  to  visit  Europe  and  complete 
bis  self-education  in  Paris,  following  the  course  of  the 
Ecolo  Polyteohniqiie.  Subsequently  an  engineer  on  the 
Utie.a  and  Schenectady  Railroad,  then  on  the  Erie,  then 
chief  engineer  of  the  James  River  and  Kunawha  Canal,  he 
was  author  of  an  "  Essay  on  the  Laws  of  Trade  "  (devoted 
to  works  of  internal  improvement  in  the  I'.  H.)and  of  other 
works  of  a  similar  character.  He  shares  with  Koebling  the 
honor  of  being  a  pioneer  of  wire  suspension  bridges,  build- 
ing in  1842  the  bridge  across  the  Schuylkill  at  Fainnount(on 
the  site  of  the  famous  "  Colossus"  wooden  bridge  destroyed 
in  is:;s  by  fire),  "the  first  structure  of  its  kind  in  this 
country,  and  considered  at  the  time  a  triumph  of  engineer- 
ing skill."  In  1845  he  affirmed  that  a  bridge  might  be 
built  across  the  Niagara  below  the  Fulls,  secure  and  fitted 
for  railroad  uses;  and  ho  was  in  1S47  the  designing  and 
constructing  engineer  of  the  preliminary  wire  suspension 
bridge  (»  light  foot-bridge),  intended  as  a  service  bridge 
for  the  construction  of  the  main  work.  Among  his  most 
noteworthy  labors  was  his  investigation  of  the  hydraulics 
of  i  he  i  iln"  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  his  work,  published 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  he  regarded  us  "the  crown- 
ing conception  of  his  professional  career."  He  was  among 
the  first  to  advocate  tne  use  of  "M  suggesting 

a  plan  to  the  Russian  government  by  which  to  destroy  the 
allied  fleet  before  Sebastopol,  and  soon  after  urging  the 
matter  upon  our  government.  He  wa-  unheeded  until  the 
event  of  the  famous  Monitor  and  Merrimack  battle  in 
Hampton  Roads,  when  he  was  commissioned  by  the  war 
department  to  do  what  he  could  to  protect  the  Mississippi 
gun-boat  squadron  against  a  fleet  of  ho-rile  rams  understood 
to  be  coming  up  the  river.  He  hastily  equipped  a  fleet  of 
nine  river  steamboats  as  "  rams,"  of  which  he  was  given 
the  command.  In  a  sul>sei|iient  battle  .lune  r,.  1  M>J 
I  minatini  in  a  decisive  defeat  of  the  Confederate  squadron. 
1  three  of  their  vessels  were  sunk  outright  by  two  of  his 
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rams  :  but  he  received  a  wound,  from  which  his  already 
enfeebled  frame  rapidly  gave  way,  and  he  died  at  Cairo, 
111.,  on  the  21st  of  June.  A  great  engineer,  his  power  as 
such  was  worthily  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  country,  and  with  it  his  life;  thus  in  his 
death  uniting  iu  one,  the  engineer,  the  soldier,  the  patriot. 
J.  G.  BAHXAHD,  V.  S.  Army. 

Ellet  (CHARLES  RIVKKSI,  M.  D.,  son  of  the  above,  was 
born  at  Philadelphia  in  1S41.  When  the  civil  war  broke 
out  he  entered  the  army  as  a  surgeon,  became  colonel,  and 
commanded  with  success  a  marine  brigade  of  steam  "  rams," 
etc.  on  the  Mississippi.  Died  Oct.  29,  1863. 

Ellet  (ELIZABETH  FRIES),  an  American  authoress,  born 
atSodus  Point,  N.Y.,  in  Oct.,  1818.  Her  maiden  name  was 
I. TM  vi  is.  She  produced  a  volume  of  poems  (1835),  "Women 
of  the  American  Revolution"  (1848),  "Summer  Rambles 
in  the  West "  (1853),  "  Queens  of  American  Society  "  (1865), 
and  numerous  other  works. 

Ellet  (WiLLiAM  HENRY),  M.  D.,  an  American  chemist, 
born  in  New  York  about  1804,  was  the  husband  of  the  pre- 
ceding. He  obtained  a  chair  in  Columbia  College  (of  which 
he  was  a  graduate)  in  1832,  and  became  professor  of  chem- 
istry in  South  Carolina  College  in  1835.  He  invented  a 
method  of  preparing  gun-cotton.  Died  Jan.  26,  1859. 

El'lettsville,  a  post-village  of  Richland  township,  Mon- 
roe co.,  Ind.,  7  miles  N.  W.  of  Bloomington,  on  the  Louis- 
ville New  Albany  and  Chicago  R.  R.  It  has  one  private 
bank,  two  flonring-tnills,  one  woollen-mill,  four  churches, 
two  hotels,  and  one  newspaper. 

II.  L.  McCoLLOCGH,  En.  "  REPUBLICAN." 

Ellezelles,  eTzel',  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province 
of  Hainaut,  16  miles  N.  E.  of  Touruay.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  linen,  a  salt  refinery,  and  breweries.  Pop.  5027. 

I M'l iriilt ,  a  township  of  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.  It  in- 
cludes Jamestown  and  other  villages.  Pop.  6679. 

Ellicott  (ANDREW),  an  American  civil  engineer,  born 
in  Bucks  co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  24,  1754.  He  founded  Ellicott's 
Mills  in  Maryland,  and  removed  to  Baltimore.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Dr.  Franklin  and  »f  Washington.  In  1790  he  was 
employed  by  the  Federal  government  to  survey  and  lay  out 
the  capital  of  the  U.  S.  He  was  appointed  surveyor-gen- 
eral of  the  U.  S.  in  1792,  and  became  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  engineering  at  West  Point  in  1812.  Died  at 
West  Point  Aug.  29,  1820. 

Ellicott  (CHARLES  JOHN),  D.  D.,  since  1863  bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  Bristol,  was  born  at  Whitwell,  near  Slam- 
ford,  England,  in  1819.  In  1859  ho  was  appointed  Hulsean 
lecturer,  and  in  1860  Hulsean  professor  of  divinity,  at  Cam- 
bridge. His  commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul, 
which  began  to  appear  in  1854,  have  put  him  into  the  front 
rank  of  biblical  scholars.  His  "  Historical  Lectures  on  the 
Life  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (1860)  were  the  Hulsean 
Lectures  for  1859.  His  first  work  was  a  "  Treatise  on  Ana- 
lytical Statics,"  1842. 

Ellicott  City,  capital  of  Howard  co.,  Md.,  situated  on 
the  Patapsco  River  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  10 
miles  from  Baltimore  and  31  miles  from  Washington.  It 
has  two  newspapers,  two  cotton-factories,  one  flouring-mill, 
turning  out  400  barrels  of  flour  per  day,  one  large  barrel- 
factory,  machine-shop  and  foundry,  six  churches,  and  three 
colleges,  one  of  which  is  for  females.  Pop.  1722. 

I.  WOLFERSBERGER,  ED.  Of  "PROGRESS." 

El'licottville,  a  post-village  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y., 
is  on  the  Great  Valley  Creek,  about  44  miles  S.  by  E.  from 
Buffalo.  It  has  a  large  steam  saw-mill  and  flouring-mill, 
an  exchange  and  banking-office,  two  hotels,  a  large  union 
school,  four  or  more  churches,  and  one  newspaper-office. 
Pop.  579;  of  Ellicottville  township,  1833. 

ED.  "  CATTARAUGCS  UNION." 

IM'li  jay,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Gilmer  co.,  Ga.,  on 
Ellijay  River,  about  75  miles  N.  of  Atlanta. 

El'lington,apost-twp.of  Tollandco.,  Conn.     P.  1452. 

Ellington,  a  township  of  Adams  co.,  111.     Pop.  2298. 

Ellington,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Hancock  co., 
la.  Pop.  342. 

Ellington,  a post-twp.  of  Tuscola co.,  Mich.     Pop.  452. 

Ellington,  a  post-township  of  Dodge  co.,  Minn.   P.  258. 

Ellington,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Chautauqua 
CO.,  N.  Y.  Pop.  of  village,  314;  total  pop.  155B. 

Ellington,  a  township  of  Outagamie  co.,  Wis.   P.  1248. 

El'liot,  a  post-township  of  York  CO.,  Me.,  on  the  Ports- 
mouth Saco  and  Portland  R.  R.  It  has  a  fire  insurance  com- 
pany. Pop.  1769. 

Elliot  (GEOiici:  HENRY),  born  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  Mar.  28, 
1831,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1855  as  a  lieutenant  of 
artillery;  served  on  the  frontier  of  Texas,  and  in  1857  was 


1  transferred  to  the  engineers;  was  engaged  in  the  construc- 
1  tion  of  fortifications  on  the  Pacific  until  1870;  was  a  mem- 
ber and  the  engineer  secretary  of  the  lighthouse  board, 
1870-74,  and  chief  engineer  of  the  Washington  aqueduct 
1870-71.  He  was  engaged  in  an  inspection  of  European 
lighthouse  systems  from  May  to  Sept.,  1873,  and  is  (1*71) 
major  and  assistant  to  the  chief  of  engineers  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  GI:CI.  C.  SI.MMONS. 

El'liott,  a  county  of  Kentucky,  in  the  X.  E.  part  of  the 
State.  Its  surface  is  mountainous.  It  is  traversed  by  sev- 
eral small  streams,  the  head-waters  of  the  Little  Sandy 
lliver.  Area,  about  15U  square  miles.  Grain  and  tobacco 
are  the  chief  products.  Capital,  Sandy  Hook.  Pop.  4433s 

Elliott,  apost-township  of  San  Joaquin  co.,  Cal.  P.  954. 

Elliott,  a  township  of  Louisa  co.,  la.     Pop.  370. 

Elliott  (CHARLES).  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  a  Methodist  minister, 
born  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  May  16, 1792.  He 
emigrated  to  Ohio,  where  ho  edited  the  "  Western  Chris- 
tian Advocate"  and  other  journals.  He  was  a  professor  of 
languages  at  Madison  College,  Uniontown,  Pa.  (1827-31), 
anil  was  president  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  University  (1856-60 
and  1864-67).  He  was  the  author  of  "  A  Treatise  on  Bap- 
tism," "  Life  of  Bishop  Roberts,"  "  Delineation  of  Roman 
Catholicism,"  2  vols.  8vo ;  "  Sinfulness  of  American  Sla- 
very," "History  of  the  Great  Seee.ssion,"  "The  Bible  and 
Slavery,"  etc.  Died  Jan.  3,  1869. 

Elliott  (CHARLES  LOHING),  an  American  portrait -painter, 
born  in  Scipio,  N.  Y'.,  in  Dec.,  1812.  He  worked  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  painted  the  portraits  of  several  eminent 
men.  His  works  are  commended  for  fidelity  of  likeness. 
Died  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  25,  1868. 

Elliott  (CHARLES  WYLLYS),  descended  from  John  Eliot, 
"the  apostle  of  the  Indians,"  was  born  in  Guilford,  Conn., 
May  27, 1817.  Author  of  "St.  Domingo"  (1855),  a  "History 
of  New  England  from  the  Discovery  of  the  Continent  by  the 
Northmen  in  986  to  1776"  (1857),  besides  other  works. 

Elliott  (CHARLOTTE),  sister  to  the  author  of  the  "  Horae 
Apoealypticac."  She  has  written  many  excellent  hymns; 
amongst  others,  "Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea." 

Elliott  (EBENEZER),  an  English  poet,  called  the  "  Corn- 
law  Rhymer,"  was  born  near  Rotherham,  Yorkshire,  Mar. 
17,  1781.  He  was  not  liberally  educated,  and  was  consid- 
ered a  dull  boy  at  school.  In  early  youth  he  worked  in  an 
iron-foundry,  in  which  his  father  had  been  employed.  Ho 
produced  in  1798  "The  Vernal  Walk,"  a  poem.  After  he 
had  worked  for  many  years  in  the  foundry,  he  married,  and 
removed  in  1821  to  Sheffield,  where  he  engaged  in  the  iron- 
trade  on  his  own  account,  and  was  successful.  His  most 
popular  poems  are  "  The  Corn-law  Rhymes,"  which  pro- 
moted the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  and  were  much  admired. 
Ho  afterwards  wrote  "The  Village  Patriarch"  (1829), 
"  Byron  and  Napoleon  "  (1831),  "  Love,"  and  other  poems. 
His  works  arc  commended  for  their  energy  and  the  sym- 
pathy with  the  poor  which  they  exhibit.  Died  Dec.  1,  1849. 

Elliott  (EDWARD  BISHOP),  an  English  clergyman,  was 
born  about  1795,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  is  best 
known  as  author  of  the  "  Hora)  ApocalvpticaV  -1th  ed. 
1851;  5th  ed.  1862. 

Elliott  (EZEKIEL  BROWN)  was  born  in  Sweden,  Monroe 
co.,  N.  Y.,  July  16,  1823,  and  graduated  at  Hamilton  Col- 
lege in  1844.  He  was  for  some  years  a  teacher,  and  after- 
wards was  for  a  time  superintendent  of  certain  telegraph 
lines,  and  later  (1855-56)  an  actuary  in  a  life  insurance 
company  in  Boston,  Mass.  In  1861  he  became  actuary  of 
the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission.  In  1863  was  a  member  of 
the  International  Statistical  Congress  at  Berlin.  In  1865 
he  became  secretary  of  the  commission  for  revising  the  U.  S. 
revenue  laws.  In  1871  he  entered  the  civil  service  reform 
commission.  Mr.  Elliott  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  import- 
ant papers,  among  which  are  the  following :  Life,  annuity, 
and  other  useful  tables  involving  quantities  depending  on 
the  duration  of  life,  with  discussions  of  the  principles  under- 
lying different  methods  of  construction,  based  on  Prussian, 
English,  Belgian,  Massachusetts,  and  other  data,  and  pub- 
lished with  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  its  sessions  in  Albany, 
185B,  and  in  Montreal,  1867  ;  a  statistical  report  to  the 
Sanitary  Commission,  made  in  1862,  on  the  mortality  and 
sickness  of  the  U.  S.  volunteers :  a  memoir  on  the  "  Mili- 
tary Statistics  of  the  United  States,"  published  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proceedings  of  the  International  Statistical 
Congress  at  its  fifth  session,  held  at  Berlin  in  1863;  a  sec- 
ond table  of  Prussian  mortality,  prepared  in  1864  and  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Zcitschrift "  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Bureau 
of  Prussia ;  "  Tables  of  the  Money,  Weight,  and  Measure  of 
the  Principal  Commercial  Countries  in  the  World,"  pub- 
lished in  the  appendix  to  "Webster's  Counting-house  Dic- 
tionary," ed.  1868;  "  Letters  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
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ury  on  the  Credit  of  thi-  I'.S.  (invi-rnment,  n«  indicated  by 
tin-  Market-prices  of  its  Securities."  published  in  l>71  and 
1ST-';  life  ami  Hiinnity  tables,  bused  mi  tin1  returns  of  the 
I  .  S.  census  of  1H7II,  in  comparison  with  corresponding 
data  for  other  countries,  with  tin  analysis  ol'  tin-  mri  hod  nt' 
construction,  prepared  lor  tin-  Mi|icrinteii'l<  nt  of  tin-  ecnsus,  { 
and  published  in  ihe  second  tnhuneof  his  report — that  on 
vital  statistics. 

Among  other  papers  prepared  by  Mr.  Klliott  may  be 
11:11111  '1  :  in  Is.'iO,  a  demon  •(  i  at  inn  nl't ho  principle  that  from  a 
single  vollllie  battery  may  li"  simultaneous! y  supplied,  with- 
out sensible  interl'ereiiee,  t  In-  volijie  current  for  several  tele- 
graphic conducting  wires ;  in  Isllll,  a  <lis{-ussion,  by  quater- 
nions of  the  law  which  governs  inuliial  action  of  elements 
cil  eli Ttric  currents,  resulting  in  a  modification  of  tliu  usu- 
ally accepted  fornnila  of  Ampere;  in  the  name  year,  a 
memoir  on  the  calculus  of  nfl'erir.l  ^nantiiies  of  the  second 
order  (qnatornions) ;  several  communications,  in  1869, 
1S70,  and  1S7I,  on  the  simplification  of  international  coin- 
age; and  one,  in  1S72,  on  the  relation  otitainini;  between 
the  frequency  of  auroras  and  the  periodical  lengthening 
aihl  shortening  of  the  sun's  radius-rector. 

Elliott  (. I KSSK  I>i  \C'\M,  an  American  commodore, born 
in  Marylaml  July  II.  17*:.'.  lie  gained  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenimt  in  1810,  and  was  second  in  command  under  Com. 
Perry  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Krie,  in  Sept.,  Ml.'!.  Congress 
voted  him  a  gold  medal  for  his  conduct  in  this  a  -lion.  Ho 
became  a  captain  in  ISIS.  Died  Dec.  10,  1845. 

Elliott  (JONATHAN)  was  born  in  England  in  17S4, emi- 
grated to  the  U.  S.  ahout  1802,  and  fought  in  New  Granada 
under  Bolivar.  In  1814  ho  went  to  Washington,  where  he 
was  for  thirteen  years  editor  of  the  "  Washington  (iazette." 
Ho  was  author  of  "The  American  Diplomatic  Code"  (1827) 
and  other  works.  Died  Mar.  12,  1846. 

Elliott  (STKPHKM.  LL.D.,an  American  naturalist,  born 
at  Beaufort,  S.  C.,  Nov.  11,  1771,  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1791.  Ho  was  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  med- 
ical college  at  Charleston,  and  president  of  the  Bank  of 
South  Carolina.  He  wrote  for  the  '*  Southern  Review,"  and 
published  "The  Botany  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia" 
(2  vols.,  1821-24),  a  work  of  merit.  Died  Mar.  28,  1830. 

Elliott  (STEPHEN),  D.  D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  pro- 
fessor of  sacred  literature  in  South  Carolina  <'-(ll,>^e,  was 
born  at  Beaufort,  S.  C.,  Nov.  13,  1805.  He  became  bishop 
of  Georgia  in  1841.  Died  Dec.  21,  18B6. 

Elliott  (SrK.iMii:v.  JR.),  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Con- 
federate army,  born  at  Beaufort,  S.  C.,  1832.  On  the  out- 
lireak  of  the  civil  war  ho  organized  and  equipped  the  bat- 
tery known  as  the  Beaufort  Artillery.  He  commanded  at 
Pinckncy  Island  Aug.,  1802,  and  was  promoted  for  gallant 
conduct;  was  in  command  ol'  For;  Snmter  during  the  pro- 
tracted bombardment  to  which  it  was  subjected;  and  in 
1864  was  severely  wounded  by  the  mine  explosion  near 
Petersburg,  which  incapacitated  him  from  further  active 
service  for  the  remainder  of  the  war.  In  1865  he  sub- 
scribed to  the  oath  requiring  him  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  and  his  own  Slate.  Received  the  nomi- 
nation for  Congress.  Died  at  Aiken,  S.  C.,  Mar.  21,  1866. 

Elliott  (WASHINGTON  L.).     See  APPENDIX. 

Elliott  ( WILLIAM)  was  born  at  Beaufort,  S.  C.,  April 
27,  1788.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  that  State, 
and  opposed  nullification  in  IS.'il1.  He  wrote  against  seces- 
sion about  1851,  and  was  the  author  of  "  Fiosoo,"  a  tragedy 
(1850).  Died  in  Feb.,  1803. 

El'liottsville,  a  township  of  Shelby  co.,  Ala.  Pop. 
501. 

Elliottsville  Plantation,  a  township  of  Piscataquis 
CO.,  Me.  Pop.  42. 

Ellipse  [(Jr.  <*ACII//IC,  "omission  "  or  "  defect,"  so  called 
because  the  square  ol  the  onlinate  is  loss  than,  or  differs  in 
defect  from,  the  rectangle  under  the  parameter  and  abscissa], 
a  hypotrochoid  curve  of  the  second  order,  one  of  the  oonio  j 
sections,  found  by  cutting  a  cone  by  a  plane  passing  ob-  [ 

liquelv  through  the  opposite  -Mr  nt'  tin-  rone.  It'  two  fixed 
points  be  taken  in  a  plane,  and  a  third  point  be  conceived 
to  move  around  the  two  tixed  points  in  such  a  way  that 
the  sum  of  the  distances  of  the  moving  point  from  the  fixed 
point  shall  always  he  the  same,  the  mo\  inj;  point  will  de- 
scribe an  ellipse.  The  fixed  points  arc  the  foci  of  the  el- 
lipse, and  a  point  in  the  samo  straight  lino  with  the  foci, 
and  equally  distant  from  eacdi,  is  the  centre.  That  axis  of 
the  ellipse  which  passes  through  the  foci  is  the  transverse 
or  major  axis ;  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  transverse  is 
the  conjugate  or  minor  axis. 

If  a  moving  circle  roll  along  the  concavity  of  the  circum- 
ference of  a  fixed  circle  in  the  same  plane,  the  radius  of  the 
former  circle  being  half  that  of  the  latter,  any  given  point 
in  the  plane  of  the  rolling  circle,  within  or  without,  will  ', 


describe  an  ellipse.     Variou-  in-iriimculs  for  marking  the 

ellipse   h.ive    ljr,.n   de\l-rd   on    this  pm 

Kl'lis,  a  county  in  \V.  I  Yntral  Kan. -a-.  Area,  !'nn  -^uarr 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Saline  and  Smoky  Hill  r 
branches  ,,!'  the  Kansas.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and 
in  mostly  prairie  land,  well  -iiite  I  for  stock-raising.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Kansas  Pacific  R.  H.  Capital,  Hays 
City.  Pop.  I 

Ellis,  a  county  in  N.  Central  Texas.  Area,  1000  square 
miles.  It  U  hounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Trinity  River. 
It  contains  fertile  rolling  prairies  and  forests  of  hard  tim- 
ber. Cattle,  fruit,  wool rn,  eoiion,  and  swine  are  r;> 

It  is  intersected  by  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  R.  R. 
Capital,  Waxahachie.     Pop.  7il  I. 

Ellis,  a  township  of  Hardin  co.,  la.     Pop  518. 

Ellis  <  <;KO;:I.I:  KnwARD),  D.  D.,  a  Unitarian  minister 
and  author,  hoi  -a  in  Boston  Aug.  8, 1814,  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1833.  He  was  ordained  pastor  at  Chsrlcstown  about 
1838.  Ho  wrote  for  Spnrks's  "American  Biography  "  lives 
of  William  Penn  and  others.  In  1857  he  became  professor 
of  theology  in  the  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge.  Among 
bis  works  it  a  "Half  Century  of  the  Unitarian  Contro- 
versy "  (1857). 

Ellis  (  HARVEY  W.)  was  born  in  Kentucky.  He  settled 
in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  where  he  was  repeatedly  elected  to  the 
legislature  of  that  State.  He  died  in  1842. 

El'lisbnrgh,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Jefferson 
CO.,  N.  Y.  The  township  is  on  Lake  Ontario,  is  traversed 
by  the  Rome  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  R.  R.,  and  has 
some  manufactures.  There  is  an  academy  at  Belleville. 
This  township  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  the  State.  There 
was  an  engagement  here  in  1814  between  the  Americans 
and  a  superior  British  force.  The  latter  were  defeated. 
Pop.  of  township,  4822. 

El'lison,  a  post-township  of  Warren  co.,  III.    P.  1258. 

El'lis  Station,  a  post-tp.  of  Ellis  co.,  Kan.   Pop.  120. 

El'lisville,  a  post-township  of  Fulton  co.,  III.    P.  857. 

Ellisvillc,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Jones  co.,  Miss., 
on  the  Tallahalla  River,  144  miles  S.  E.  of  Jackson. 

Ellorc,  el'lor',  a  town  of  India,  presidency  of  Madras, 
38  miles  N.  of  Masulipatam,  is  a  British  military  station. 
It  is  reported  to  be  populous.  The  climate  is  unhealthy. 

Ellora,  Hindostan.     See  EI.ORA. 

Ells'worth,  a  county  in  Central  Kansas.  Area,  720 
square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Smoky  Hill  Fork 
of  the  Kansas  River.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  and  is 
generally  fertile.  Cattle  and  grain  are  raised  and  coal  is 
found.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Kansas  Pacific  R.  R.  Cap- 
ital, Ellsworth.  Pop.  1185. 

Ellsworth,  a  township  of  Emmet  co.,  la.     Pop.  98. 

Ellsworth,  a  township  of  Hamilton  co.,  la.    Pop.  186. 

Ellsworth,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Ellsworth  co., 
Kan.,  is  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  R.  R.,  223  miles  from  Kan- 
sas City  and  415  miles  from  Denver.  It  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing markets  for  Texas  cattle  in  the  State,  not  less  than 
150,000  head  being  distributed  from  this  point  every  year. 
It  has  a  bank,  a  newspaper,  five  hotels,  and  a  brick  school- 
house  costing  $20,000.  The  country  adjoining  is  unsur- 
passed for  grazing.  Pop.  of  Ellsworth  township,  448. 
0.  A.  ATWOOD,  E».  "  REPORTER." 

Ellsworth,  a  port  of  entry  and  capital  of  Hancock 
co.,  Me.,  on  the  navigable  Union  River,  2  miles  from  its 
mouth  and  30  miles  S.  E.  of  Danger.  Several  bridges 
cross  the  river  here.  Its  trade  is  considerable,  and  its 
main  industries  arc  lumbering,  shipbuilding,  and  cooper- 
age. It  has  fifteen  saw-mills,  two  steam-mills,  a  savings- 
hank,  five  churches,  a  public  library,  and  one  newspaper. 
Pop.  of  township,  5257. 

A.  F.  DRINKWATIR,  En.  "  AMERICAN." 

Ellsworth,  a  township  of  Meeker  co.,  Minn.     P.  270. 

Ellsworth,  a  post-township  of  Nyc  co..  Nrv.     P.  54. 

Ellsworth,  a  post-twp.  of  Qrafton  co.,  N.  H.    Pop.  193. 

Ellsworth,  a  post-village  of  Picrrepont  township,  St. 
Lawrence  oo.,  N.  Y.,  on  Racket  River.  Called  also  EAST 

PlERREPONT.       Pop.   179. 

Ellsworth,  a  post-twp.  of  Mahoning  co.,  0.   Pop.  (152. 

Ellsworth,  a  township  of  Tyler  co.,  W.  Va.     P.  1890. 

Ellsworth,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Pierce  CO.,  Win., 
40  miles  S.  E.  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  a  steam  saw-mill, 
stave-mill,  three  hotels,  and  one  newspaper.  Pop.  of 
township.  747.  M.  I!.  KIMBAI.L.  Ei>.  "  HERALD." 

Ellsworth  (EPTIRAIM  ELMER),  an  American  officer, 
born  in  Mechanicsviile.  Saratoga  co.,  N'.V... \pril  23,  1837, 
became  a  resident  of  Chicago.  He  organized  a  well-dis- 
ciplined body  of  Zouaves  before  the  civil  war,  and  in  Mar., 
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1861,  he  escorted  President  Lincoln  to  Washington.  In 
April  he  became  colonel  of  a  Zouavo  regiment  of  New 
York  firemen.  When  the  government  troops  (May  24, 
1861)  took  possession  of  the  shores  of  the  Potomac  (in- 
cluding the  city  of  Alexandria)  opposite  Washington,  to  Col. 
Ellsworth's  regiment  was  assigned  tho  seizure  and  occupa- 
tion of  that  city.  Observing  a  secessionist  Hag  Hying  over 
the  "Marshall  House"  (a  hotel  kept  by  one  Jacksou),  he 
ascended  to  the  roof  himself  and  took  it  down.  Descend- 
ing with  it  in  his  hand,  he  was  met  and  shot  dead  !>y  the 
innkeeper,  who  immediately  encountered  a  similar  fate 
from  the  attendant  soldiers. 

Ellsworth  (HKNRV  LEAVITT),  born  at  Windsor,  Conn., 
Nov.  10,  1791,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1810,  and  studied  law 
at  Litehfield.  He  resided  mostly  in  Connecticut,  but,  \\;is 
for  some  time  a  resident  commissioner  of  the  U.  S.  with  the 
South-western  Indians,  and  from  1845  to  1857  lived  in  La- 
fayette, Ind.  He  was  (1836-45)  U.  S.  commissioner  of 
patents.  He  published  a  series  of  valuable  agricultural  re- 
ports from  the  patent  office;  also  a  "  Digest  of  Patents" 
(1840).  Died  Dec.  27,  1858. 

Ellsworth  (OLIVER),  LL.D.,  chief-justice  of  the  IT.  S., 
was  born  in  Windsor,  Conn.,  April  29,  1745,  and  graduated 
at  Princeton  in  1766.  He  studied  law.  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1771,  and  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress in  1777.  In  17H4  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the 
superior  court,  and  in  1787  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
which  framed  the  Federal  Constitution.  Having  joined  the 
Federal  party,  he  was  elected  in  1789  to  the  Senate  of  the 
U.  S.,  in  which  he  gained  distinction  as  a  debater  and  sup- 
ported Washington's  administration.  Ho  was  appointed 
chief-justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  Washington  in  1796. 
In  1799  he  was  sent  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  Paris,  where 
he  and  his  colleagues  negotiated  a  treaty  with  France.  Ho 
resigned  the  office  of  chief-justice  in  1800.  Died  Nov.  26, 
1807. 

Ellsworth  (WILLIAM  WOLCOTT),  LL.D.,  was  horn  at 
Windsor,  Conn.,  Nov.  10,  1791,  and  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1810,  became  a  lawyer,  was  professor  of  law  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Hartford,  Conn.  (1827-68),  member  of  Congress  ('iftL'!)- 
33),  governor  of  Connecticut  (1838-42),  and  a  justice  of  the 
State  supreme  court  (1847-61).  Died  at  Hartford  Jan.  15, 
1868. 

EH'wangen,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg.  on  the  Jaxt,  45 
miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Stuttgart.  It  has  a  cathedral,  a  castle, 
a  hospital,  and  a  gymnasium ;  also  tanneries  and  bleach- 
works.  Pop.  in  1867,  3895. 

Ell'wood  (THOMAS),  an  English  writer,  born  in  Oxford- 
shire in  1639,  was  a  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  His 
friend  Isaac  Penington  procured  for  him  in  1662  the  posi- 
tion of  reader  to  the  poet  Milton,  who  was  then  blind  and 
lived  in  London.  "I  went,"  says  Ellwood,  "every  day  in 
the  afternoon  (except  on  the  first  days  of  the  week),  and 
sitting  by  him  in  his  dining-room,  read  to  him  in  such  books 
in  the  Latin  tongue  as  he  pleased  to  hear."  After  he  had 
passed  six  weeks  in  this  occupation,  Ellwood  went  to  tho 
country  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  which  was  impaired. 
He  visited  Milton  at  Giles-Chalfont  in  1665,  when  the  poet 
showed  him  the  manuscfipt  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  re- 
quested him  to  take  it  home  and  read  it.  On  returning  the 
manuscript.  Ellwood  suggested  to  Milton  the  idea  of  "Par- 
adise Regained,"  by  asking,  "What  hast  thou  to  say  of 
Paradise  Found  ?  He  made  no  answer,  but  sat  some  time 
in  muse."  Among  Ellwood's  works  are  a  "  Sacred  History  " 
(1705),  a  poem  called  "Davideis"  (1712),  and  "Memoirs 
of  his  own  Life"  (1714).  Died  Mar.  1,  1713. 

Elm  [Lat.  ul'mun;  Ger.  Ul'me;  Fr.  on»<?],  a  genus  of 
trees  of  the  order  lilmaceas,  natives  of  Europe  and  North 
America,  with  alternate  serrate  leaves,  which  arc  oblique 
or  unequally  heart-shaped  at  the  base.  The  ovary  is  2- 
cellcd,  with  a  single  anatropous  ovule.  The  fruit  is  a  1- 
cc-llcd  uiembranaceous  samara,  winged  all  round.  This  ge- 
nus comprises  numerous  species,  five  or  more  of  which  are 
indigenous  in  the  U.  S.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is 
the  U/'miis  America 'na  (white  or  American  elm),  a  large 
ornamental  tree,  usually  with  spreading  branches  and 
drooping,  pendulous  boughs.  It  grows  rapidly,  often  at- 
tains the  height  of  100  feet,  and  is  considered  one  of  our 
most  noble  and  beautiful  forest  trees.  Its  favorite  habitat 
is  in  moist  woods  where  the  soil  is  rich,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  rivers  and  creeks.  The  trunk  sometimes  ascends  with- 
out branches  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  and  then  separates  into  a 
few  primary  limbs,  which  gradually  diverge  and  present 
long  arched  pendulous  branches  floating  in  the  air.  The 
wood  of  this  tree  is  used  for  making  hubs  of  wheels.  An- 
other species  native  of  the  U.  S.  is  the  slippery  elm  ( I'/'mii* 
ful'rii),  a  smaller  tree  with  a  very  mucilaginous  inner  bark, 
which  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  demulcent.  Among  the  im- 
portant trees  of  this  genus  is  the  common  English  elm  (  VI- 
mus  campestris),  which  grows  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and 


is  extensively  planted  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  one  of  the 
chief  ornaments  of  English  scenery.  The  wood  of  this 
tree  is  compact,  fine-grained,  very  durable  in  water,  and 
is  used  for  various  purposes  by  wheelwrights,  machinists, 
joiners,  and  shipbuilders.  It  has  a  mucilaginous  bark, 
which  is  esteemed  as  a  medicine.  The  Ut'nni*  ninnttt'na, 
or  wych  elm,  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  a  tree  of  rapid 
growth,  valuable  for  timber,  which  is  used  for  the  s:mie 
purposes  as  tho  English  elm.  Europe  also  produces  the 
cork-barked  elm  (Ul'mta  lubero'm),  a  tall  tree  extensively 
planted  in  England,  and  named  with  reference  to  the  corky 
ridges  or  wings  on  its  branches.  A  valuable  fine-grained 
wood  is  obtained  from  the  Vl'uui*  ftlu'ttt,  winged  elm  or 
wahoo,  which  grows  wild  in  the  Southern  U.  S.,  and  has 
corky-winged  branches. 

Elm,  a  township  of  Wayne  co.,  111.     Pop.  968. 

Elm,  a  township  of  Putnam  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1640. 

El'ma,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Erie  co.,  X.  Y. 
It  has  important  manufactures.  P.  16j;  of  township,  L'SL'7. 

Elm  Creek,  a  township  of  Saline  co.,  Kan.    Pop.  _Uli7. 

Elmenilaro,  a  post-township  of  Lyon  co.,  Kan.   P.  533. 

KI'IIKT,  a  post-village  of  Pittsgrovo  township,  Salem 
co.,  N.  J.  It  is  a  station  on  the  West  Jersey  R.  R.,  26 
miles  S.  of  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  branch 
railroad  to  Salem,  N.  J.  Pop.  347. 

Elmer  (Lucius  Q.  C.),  LL.D.,  born  at  Bridgeton,  N.  J., 
in  1793,  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1824,  was  a  prominent 
lawyer  and  State  politician,  a  member  of  Congress  from 
New  Jersey  (1843-45),  attorney-general  of  the  State  (1850- 
52),  and  a  judge  of  the  State  supreme  court  (1852-59).  He 
published  a  "Digest"  of  New  Jersey  laws  (1838). 

Elm  Grove,  a  township  of  Tazewell  co.,  111.     P.  1072. 

Elm  Grove,  a  township  of  Louisa  co.,  la.     Pop.  701. 

Elmi'na,  a  fortified  town  and  seaport  of  Africa,  tho 
former  capital  of  the  Dutch  possessions  on  the  Guinea 
coast,  is  in  lat.  5°  5'  N.,  and  Ion.  1°  23'  W.  It  is  defended 
by  a  strong  fort.  Elmina  was  taken  from  the  Portuguese 
by  the  Dutch  in  1637.  Pop.  estimated  at  15,000.  On  April 
6, 1872,  it  was  ceded,  with  the  Dutch  possessions  in  Guinea, 
to  Great  Britain.  In  1873  it,  was  burned  by  the  British 
troops  on  account  of  its  sympathy  with  Ashantee. 

Elmi'ra,  a  post-village  of  Woolwich  twp.,  Waterloo  co., 
Ontario,  Canada,  12  miles  from  Berlin,  the  county-seat.  It 
has  factories  and  mills,  and  one  weekly  newspaper.  P.  850. 

Elmira,  a  post-township  of  Stark  co.,  111.     Pop.  1108. 

Elmira,  a  township  of  Olmsted  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  1055. 

Elmira,  a  city,  tho  capital  of  Chemung  co.,  X.  Y.,  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Erie  and  Northern  Central  R.  Rs.,  274 
miles  by  rail  N.  W.  by  W.  of  New  York.  The  Chemung 
Canal  extends  to  Seneca  Lake,  and  the  Junction  Canal  con- 
nects Elmira  with  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  on 
the  Chemung  River,  and  is  the  largest  city  in  that  part  of 
the  State.  There  is  one  rolling-mill  and  one  blast-furnace, 
each  with  $1,500,1100  capital,  and  in  full  operation;  one 
woollen-mill,  ten  shoe-and-boot  factories,  three  iron-foun- 
dries, a  manufactory  of  steam  fire-engines,  besides  machine- 
shops  and  other  like  industries,  including  the  large  shop  of 
the  Pullman  Car  Company  for  the  manufacture  and  repair 
of  cars.  The  large  shops  of  the  Erie  R.  R.  and  the  prin- 
cipal shops  of  the  Northern  Central  R.  R.  are  situated  here. 
There  are  19  churches — 5  Roman  Catholic,  2  Episcopal,  2 
Presbyterian,  3  Baptist,  3  Methodist,  1  Congregational,  and 
3  colored.  The  State  Reformatory,  now  in  process  of  erec- 
tion, will  bo  an  imposing  structure.  The  Elmira  Female 
College  (Presbyterian)  is  large  and  well  endowed.  The 
public-school  system  is  excellent.  Many  of  the  sclmol- 
houscs  are  very  fine.  Eldridge  Park,  containing  over  300 
acres,  was  established  by  private  enterprise,  and  is  finely 
laid  out.  The  city  has  a  line  court-house,  a  jail,  a  water- 
cure,  a  surgical  institute,  an  orphans'  home,  etc.  There 
are  two  State,  one  national,  one  private,  and  one  savings 
bank,  two  daily  and  two  weekly  newspapers,  a  steam 
fire  department,  street  railways,  and  water-works  with 
a  storing  reservoir  holding  120,000,000  gallons  of  water. 
The  future  of  the  city  is  full  of  promise.  Its  trade  with 
the  surrounding  country  is  very  extensive.  The  township, 
outside  of  the  city,  is  very  fertile  and  has  several  stone- 
quarries.  The  city  was  incorporated  in  1865.  It  was 
during  tho  late  civil  war  a  great  recruiting  rendezvous,  and 
immense  barracks  were  erected  here,  which  have  since 
been  removed.  It  was  also  the  site  of  a  military  prison, 
where  many  Confederate  prisoners  were  confined.  Pop. 
i  of  city,  15,873:  of  township,  exclusive  of  city,  1190. 

Arsiimx  Tow.NEit,  LOCAL  ED.  "ELMIRA  ADVERTISER." 

El  Mon'te,  a  township  of  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.  P.  1254. 

El'more,  a  county  in  E.  Central  Alabama.  Area.  775 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  Talla- 
poosa  River,  and  intersected  by  the  Coosa.  These  rivers 
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unite  on  the  southern  border  of  this  count;  to  fiirin  the 
Alabama  lti\cr.  Tin-  Indue,  (iriiin,  cotton, 

and  wool  an-  raised.  The  S.  nud  N.  Alabama  It.  It.  passes 
through  the  south-western  part.  Cap.Wetumpka.  P.  11.177. 

I  .limnr,  u  township  of  I>avi.-ss  en..  Ind.     Pop.  S65. 

I'll  ill  ore,  a  post- township  of  Faribaiilt  co.,  Miuu.  P.  470. 

Klin  on1,  a  post -village  of  Harri"  I  own -hip,  Ottawa  CO., 
<>.,  .in  l'iirta_"'-  KiM-r,  '.'ii  miles  from  l,:i!,e  Krie,  .'111.1  on  the 
southern  division  .,!'  tin-  Lake  Shore  ini.l  Michigan  Southern 
It.  1!..  It;  mill-.-  S.  I-:,  of  Toli-do.  II  has  on.-  lunik,  eight 
i-hnrehcs,  two  holds,  and  one  newspaper.  I'op.  I  l.'ll. 

J.  K.  ('nor KM.  ••  r.,i  IIIKH." 

Klmorc,  a  post -township  of  Lumoillc  en.,  Vt.  It  has 
manufactures  ot'  lumber  mill  starch.  I'op.  637. 

Klinore  (FKAXKI.IV  HAHPKII).  MM  Ani.-ri.-iin  lawyer  and 
flliatieicr,  born  in  South  Carolina  in  17'.''.*.  Ho  became  a 
ineinbtT  at  Congress  in  Is:;;,  -,,,,1  pr<--idcut  of  the  Bank  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  in  l.K-HI.  lie  was  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  Senate  in  IS. id,  and  died  May  29  of  the  same  year. 

Klmorc  (Rrsii),  a  son  of  Gen.  John  Klmorc,  was  cdu- 
entc-d  for  the-  liar,  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  was,  in 
IS.'il,  In-    ('resident   Pierce,  a  ppointed   a  judge  of  the   ' 
court  in  Kansas.     Ho  died  during  the  war. 

El'mo's  Fire,  Saint  [Klmo  is  an  Italian  form  of  the 
name  AVynA],  an  electrical  light  which  at  sea  sometimes  at- 
t-ichcs  itself  to  the  ends  of  masts  and  spars.  When  two 
such  lights  arc  seen  it  is  called  Castor  and  Pollux,  an  I  It 
considered  dy  sailors  a  sign  of  fair  weather  and  good  luck; 
one  ball  of  light,  called  Helena,  is  regarded  as  a  bad  omen. 

Elms'horn,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  prov- 
ince of  Sleswick-Ilolstcin,  on  the  river  Kriickau  and  on  the 
Kiel  and  Altona  Railway,  about  22  miles  N.  W.  of  Ham- 
burg. It  has  an  active  trade  in  grain  and  manufactures  of 
shoes,  etc.  Pop.  in  1871,  4832. 

Elm  Spring,  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  Ark.  P. 
1071. 

Klm'u'ood,  a  post-village  of  Peoria  co.,  III.,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  K.  K.,  103 
miles  S.  W.  of  Chicago.  It  has  one  newspaper  office.  Pop. 
1 1.  ii :  of  Elmwood  towuship,  including  village,  2410. 

IJlm  wood,  a  township  of  Leelonaw  co.,  Mich.    P.  535. 

Elmwood,  a  township  of  Tuscola  co.,  Mich.     P.  369. 

Elmwood,  a  po.-:  -township  of  Saline  co.,  Mo.    P.  1538. 

Elmwood,  a  post-township  of  Cass  co.,  Neb.     P.  317. 

Eloge,  i'lozh',  a  French  term  signifying  "eulogy."  is 
applied  in  France  to  the  panegyrical  orations  pronounced 
in  honor  of  eminent  deceased  persons,  and  particularly  of 
members  of  tin-  l-'iem-h  Academy  and  Institute.  The  duty 

is  now  performed  by  tin w  member  elected  as  the  suc- 

l-'ontenelle.  was  one  of  the  first  who 
excelled  in  this  species  of  composition. 

E'lon,  a  township  of  Ainhcrst  co.,  Va.     Pop.  3193. 

Elongn'tion  [from  the  Lat  e,  "out,"  and  lun'ytu, 
"  long "],  in  astronomy,  is  the  apparent  angular  distance 
Of  i  planet  from  the  sun.  The  greatest  elongation  of  Mer- 
cury amounts  to  about  28°  30',  that  of  Venus  to  about  47° 
i nd  that  of  the  superior  planets  may  have  any  value 
up  to  180°. 

El'oa.ucnce  [Lat.  c'n</ti'iitiit:  >\  "out,"  :uid  tn<[unr,  to 
"speak  "]  is  the  expression  of  thought  or  emotion  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  conviction  or  corresponding  emotion 
in  others.  The  term  was  originally  applied  In  public  speak- 
ing alone,  but  the  rules  for  that  art  being  generally  appli- 
cable  to  writing,  it  was  used  in  a  wider  sense.  In  Greece  in 
•  go  succeeding  Porlolei  arose  a  school  of  rhetoricians, 
who  sought  to  gralt  upon  eloquence  the  subtleties  of  logic. 
Gorgias  and  Isoc.rates  belonged  to  this  school,  and  in  this 
tgQ  (iic.-ian  cloijuciice  attained  its  highest  perfection  in 
I'emosthenes.  Soon  after  this  it  declined  rapidly,  and  the 
names  of  Athentvns  and  s  -v.-ral  otln-rs  ba%  e  I..-.-M  prescr\  ed 
from  oblivion  chictly  by  tin-  writings  of  [,onginus.  When 
the  liberal  arts  began  to  flourish  at  Koine  by  the  exertions 
of  (ireeks,  the  senate  in  the  year  of  the  city  592  decreed 
the  banishment  of  all  rh.-tnri  -rms.  But  die  Romans  a  few 
\i"ir-  later  were  so  charmed  with  (be  cl.i.|iience  of  I'arne- 
:i  I.  .  hiogem-s.  and  Critolans,  the  ambassadors  from  Athens 
to  Home,  !  liat  they  ma. I.-  the  study  of  oratory  part  of  a 
liberal  education.  It  made,  the  most  rapid  progress,  and 
wa-  at  last  crowned  by  the  appearance  of  Cicero.  From 
bis  writings  we  learn  that  many  great  orators  existed  at 
lionio  before  the  age  of  Augustus.  The  despotic  character 

of  the  government   in  succeeding  ages  el kc-d  the  growth 

of  the  nrt,  which  quickly  declined.  The  history  of  eloquence 
in  Kngland  records  the  names  ,it'  1'in.  llarke,  l-"'.\.  Slieii- 
dan.  and  others  of  the  lirst  eminence.  The  statesmen  of 
Ireland  have  as  a  class  been  remarkable  for  their  excellent 
oratory.  In  tlcrmany  there  has  been  so  little  opportunity 


for  the  display  of  forensic  or  senatorial  eloquence  that  id 

growth  ha"  been  in  8  measure  el ked  :   mid  the  sam- 

besaid  of  Spain.  Italy,  and  Portugal,  which.  In... 
been   rich   in   pulpit  eloquence.      The   French   I 
essentially  a  colloquial  one,  but  (be  great  name- 
Ilourdaloue,  Massillon,  I.aeordaire,  l.aniennai-,  and    Ilia 

eilllhe   illustrate  it-  capabilities  for  pulpit   oratory.  wjn'- 

tition  brought  out  many  powerful  public  speakers  in 
politics,  (if  the-e  Mirabcau  is  the  mo-t  cel.-l.iated.  In 
the  I'.  S.  public  speaking  is  one  of  the  great  social  powers, 
and  it  is  accordingly  cultivated  with  assiduity  and  success. 

Of  the  earlier  American  orator-,  l-'i-ln  r  \m.  -  Ml  pi  r- 
haps  the  most  finished.  The  "great  triumvirate,"  Webster, 
rlay.  and  Calhoun,  in  public  affairs,  U  in  and  Chuate  at 
the  bar,  and  Samuel  I>a\n  -.  .I..hn  Mason,  and  not  a  few 
other  pulpit-orators,  have  attained  great  eminence.  The 

names  of  Everett  and  Wendell  Phillips  also  dcsi  n  c  n- 

tion. 

I  lo'ra,  or  Ellora,  a  decayed  town  of  Hindostan,  near 
Dowlatahad;  lat.  20°  5'  N..  Ion.  7..°  13'  K.  Hen-  arc,  nu- 
merous remarkable  cavc-tcmph -s.  which  surpass  in  magni- 
tude all  oil,,-!-  in  In. mi.  and  are  adorned  with  statues  and 
other  sculptures.  Besides  the  cave-temples  hewn  out  in 
the  slope  of  a  rocky  hill,  there  are  vast  edifices  or  pagodas 
camd  out  of  solid  granite  hills,  so  as  to  form  magnificent 
monoliths,  having  an  exterior  as  well  as  interior  architec- 
ture, richly  decorated.  They  are  among  the  most  stupendous 
monuments  ever  rai-cd  by  man.  'flic  most  remarkable  of 
these  is  the  temple  called  KitHiun,  whieh  is  about  145  feet 
long  and  100  feet  high,  and  is  supported  by  four  rows  of 
pilasters  with  colossal  elephants  beneath.  In  the  court 
which  surrounds  the  temple  of  Kailasa  are  several  obelisks, 
sphinxes,  and  colonnades.  Many  mythological  figures  are 
carved  on  the  walls.  The  date  of  the  construction  of  these 
temples  is  not  known.  According  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  they 
were  executed  not  later  than  200  13.  0.  (Sec  Fr.n(;t  sxox, 
"Handbook  of  Architecture.") 

Elo'ra,  a  post-village  of  Ontario,  Dominion  of  Canada, 
in  Wellington  county  and  on  (irand  llivor  at  its  falls.  12 
miles  N.  U  .  of  Guelph,on  the  Wellington  Grey  and  Bruce 
Railway.  It  has  two  newspapers,  a  large  trade,  and  ex- 
tensive manufactures.  Pop.  in  1871,  1498. 

El  Pa'so,  el  pi'so  (i.e.  "the  passage"  or  "gap"),  a 
county  in  the  central  part  of  Colorado,  has  an  area  of  about 
2600  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  several  small  affluents 
of  the  Arkansas  River.  The  western  part  is  mountainous, 
the  eastern  a  broken  plain.  The  highest  point  of  this 
county  is  Pike's  Peak,  which  rises  11,497  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  abounds  in  grand  scenery.  Stock- 
raising  and  lumber-cutting  are  the  chief  industrial  pur- 
suits, (irnin,  wool,  and  dairy  products  are  the  agricul- 
tural staples.  It  is  intcr-ccted  by  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  R.  R.  Capital,  Colorado  City.  Pop.  987. 

El  Paso,  a  county  which  forms  the  W.  extremity  of 
Texas,  is  bounded  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Rio  Grande,  which 
separates  it  from  Mexico.  The  surface  is  mostly  sandy 
plains,  but  some  parts  are  very  mountainous.  There  are 
several  salt-lakes  with  no  outlets.  Wine,  salt,  and  fine 
onions  are  exported.  Silver  ore  abounds.  The  county 
contains  many  Mexicans  and  Pueblo  Indians.  Area,  9450 
square  miles.  Capital,  KI  Paso.  Pop.  3071. 

El  Paso,  a  city  of  Woodford  ro.,  III.,  on  the  Illinois 
Central  R.  R.  where  it  crosses  the  Toledo  Pcoria  and  War- 
saw R.  R.,  17  miles  N.  of  Blootnington  and  33  miles  K.  of 
Peoria.  It  has  one  newspaper-omcc.  A  coal-shaft  is  now 
going  down.  Two  large  mills,  five  grain-elevators,  one 
i  ge-manufaciory,  and  two  agricultural-implement 
works  are  among  the  business  industries  of  the  place. 
Pop.  1564,  or,  including  Kl  Pasn  township,  Jlld. 

E.  T.  I!AI.IIWI.V,  i:n.  ".IIH  KNAL." 

El  Paso,  a  post-village,  capital  of  El  Paso  co.,  Tex., 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  near  lat.  31°  42'  N.     Near  this  place  the 
river  passes  through  a  gap  or  gorge  in  a  mountain 
El  Paso  del  Norte  ("  Norm  Pass  "),  which  is  the  chief  tho- 
roughfare between  Mexico  and  New  Mexico. 

El  Paso,  a  post-township  of  Pierce  co.,  Wis.    Pop.  21?. 

El  Pa'so  del  Nor'te  ("  the  pass  of  the  north  "  . 
tile  vallev  in  the  Mexican  state  of  Chihuahua,  nn  t! 
Grande,  about  350  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Santa  Fe. 
are  produced  wine  and  brandy,  which  are  called  Pass  wine 
and  Pass  brandy. 

Elphinstone  (Hon.  MocNTSTrAnr),  a  British  historian, 
born  in  177$,  was  a  younger  son  of  Lord  Elphinstonc.  He 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Caboul  in  1SOS,  and 
e  governor  of  Bombay  in  1S19.  Bishop  Hebcr  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  he  was  "  in  every  respect  an  extra- 
ordinary- man."  and  that  his  Indian  policy  was  wise  and 
liitcial.  Mr.  Klphinstonu  resigned  in  1S27,  and  returned  to 
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England,  lie  published  an  "Account  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Cabool"  (1815)  anil  a  "History  of  Inilia:  the  Hindoo  and 
Mohammedan  Periods"  (2  vols.,  1841),  both  of  which  are 
highly  esteemed.  Died  Nov.  20,  1859. 

El  Rosar'io,  a  town  of  the  Mexican  state  of  Cinaloa, 
55  miles  E.  of  Mazatlan.  Here  were  rich  gold-mines,  which 
are  no  longer  worked.  It  is  an  entrepot  of  trade  between 
Mu/.:itlan  and  the  interior.  Pop.  5000. 

Elroy,  a  post-village  of  Juneau  co.,  Wis.  It  is  the 
S.  E.  terminus  of  West  Wisconsin  11.  R.,  at  its  junction 
with  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.,  210  miles  N.  E.  of 
Chicago,  and  has  a  seminary  and  1  weekly  newspaper. 

Elsass  [i.e.  "the  country  of  the  'Snsscn'  (settlers)  on 
the  111;"  Lat.  Almtia ;  Fr.  Alsace],  a  German  country, 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Rhine,  on  the  S.  by  Switzerland, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Vosgcs  Mountains,  which  separate  it 
from  France.  Area,  about  3350  square  mile?.  It  was  ceded 
to  France  by  the  emperor  of  Austria  in  1048,  and  became 
a  province  of  that  country.  After  the  division  of  Franco 
into  departments,  about  1790,  it  formed  the  departments  of 
HautKliin  and  Has  Rhin  (Upper  and  Lower  Khine),  which 
in  1866  contained  a  population  of  1,110,255.  Chief  towns, 
Strasburg,  Colmar,  and  Miilhausen.  After  the  German 
armies  had  defeated  and  captured  Napoleon  III.  in  1870, 
Bismarck  and  his  king  insisted  on  the  annexation  of  El- 
sass  to  Germany  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace.  The 
French  therefore  continued  to  fight  for  it,  but  at  last  they 
were  compelled  to  cede  it  (with  the  exception  of  the  fort- 
ress Uclfort  and  its  rayon)  by  the  treaty  of  May  10,  1871. 
The  total  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1871,  was 
1,059,279,  a  decrease  of  about  60,000  since  1800. 

Mlsasscr  (F.  A.),  a  German  landscape-painter,  born  in 
1810,  went  to  Italy  in  1832,  where  he  lived  chiefly  in  Rome. 
Italian  history  and  scenery  form  the  subjects  of  his  most 
celebrated  works,  among  which  arc  "  The  Campo  Santo 
near  Pisa  by  Moonlight,"  "  The  Siren  Grotto  in  Tivoli," 
and  "The  Imperial  Palace  in  Rome."  Died  in  1845. 

Elsass-Lothringen  [Fr.  Aliacc-Lorrnme],  the  name 
of  a  new  German  country  formed  of  those  portions  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  which  in  1871  were  ceded  by  France  to  Ger- 
many. It  has  not  been  annexed  to  any  particular  German 
state,  but  it  is  a  Rcichsland  (imperial  land),  immediately 
subject  to  the  emperor.  Area,  5596  square  miles.  It  is 
divided  into  three  districts  (Bczirke) — Ober-Elsass,  Unter- 
Elsass,  and  Lothringen.  Tho  first  corresponds  to  the  for- 
mer French  department  of  Haut  Rhin,  the  second  to  the 
former  French  department  of  Bas  Rhin,  while  the  third 
contains  all  the  territory  which  has  been  ceded  of  the  French 
departments  of  Moselle,  Meurthe,  and  Vosges.  The  dis- 
tricts have  been  subdivided  into  circles  (Kreise),  which  in 
extent  do  not  correspond  to  the  former  French  arrondisse- 
ments.  Ober-Elsass  contains  seven,  Unter-Elsass  eight, 
and  Lothringen  eight  circles.  Pop.  1,549,459. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  six-sevenths  of  the  population 
(about  1,340,000)  speak  the  German  language,  and  210,000 
French.  Of  the  latter,  180,000  belong  to  Lothringen,  and 
15,000  to  Ober-Elsass  and  Unter-Elsass  each.  About  81  per 
cent,  of  the  population  belongs  to  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion, which  in  Elsass-Lothringen  is  more  predominant 
than  in  any  other  German  state ;  Bavaria,  the  next  in 
order,  numbering  only  71  per  cent,  of  Catholics.  The  leg- 
islative functions  are  exercised  by  the  German  Reichstag, 
in  which  Elsass-Lothringen  will,  until  Jan.  1874,  not  bo 
represented.  At  the  hca  1  of  the  administration  is  an  Ober- 
prasident,  who  is  subordinate  to  the  imperial  chancellor ; 
the  imperial  chancery  has  a  special  division  for  the  affairs 
of  Elsass-Lothringen.  The  revenue  and  expenditure 
amounted  for  1872  to  45,142,991  francs  each.  Tho  new 
country  is  as  yet  without  a  public  debt.  At  the  time  when 
the  country  wastseded  to  Germany  770  kilometers  (1  kilo- 
meter =0.62  English  miles)  of  railroads  were  in  operation, 
which,  with  a  few  exceptions,  belonged  to  the  Society  des 
Chernins  de  Fer  de  1'Est,  from  which  the  German  empire 
bought  them  for  325, 000, 000  francs.  The  navigable  rivers 
are  the  Rhine,  III,  Moder,  Saar,  and  Moselle.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  and  rich  in  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  coal.  The 
chief  productions  of  the  soil  are  grain,  wine,  beet-root,  to- 
bacco, madder,  and  linseed.  Miilhausen  (Mulhouse)  is  the 
scat  of  important  manufactures  of  cotton  prints,  muslins, 
flowered  silk  stuffs,  linen  damasks,  etc.  Capital,  Stras- 
burg. 

ENSeewah  (anc.  A itunonfum},  the  most  northerly  of 
the  five  Egyptian  oases,  about  440  mile.s  W.  X.W.  of  ancient 
Thebes.  It  is  six  miles  long  and  three  broad.  The  oasis 
abounds  in  salt'  and  alum,  which  were  anciently  exported 
in  great  amount.  Dates,  pomegranates,  nnd  other  fruits 
are  produced  in  surprising  quantities.  Sheep  and  cattle 
are  bred  in  great  numbers.  It  abounds  in  fresh-water 
springs,  and  is  in  part  rather  marshy.  The  ruins  of  the 


temple  of  Ainmon  and  of  other  ancient  buildings  arc  still 
in  existence.  Pop.  about  8000.  Chief  town,  Kebir. 

Els'heimer  (AnAM),a?kilful  German  landscape-painter, 
born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1574,  was  ealled  Ii,  TK- 
JIKSCO  (i.  e.  "the  German")  by  the  Italians.  He  worked  in 
Rome,  where  he  died  in  1620.  His  works  are  highly  finished. 
He  excelled  in  chiaroscuro. 

El'sie,  a  post-village  of  Clinton  co.,  Mich.,  has  one 
monthly  publication. 

El'sinborough,  a  township  of  Salem  co.,  N.  J.  Pop. 
700. 

Elsinorc  [Dan.  Jlelsintjor],  an  old  and  interesting 
town  and  seaport  of  Denmark,  is  on  the  island  of  Secland 
and  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sound  (here  only  2-i  miles 
wide),  24  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Copenhagen  ;  hit.  "50°  2'  N., 
Ion.  12°  37'  E.  It  is  defended  by  the  castle  of  Kronborg, 
which  commands  the  Sound  at  its  narrowest  part.  It  has  a 
cathedral,  a  custom-house,  and  a  royal  palace  called  Marien- 
list,  from  which  is  obtained  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Sound 
and  of  Helsingborg  in  Sweden.  At  Elsinore  the  Sound 
dues  were  formerly  collected  from  foreign  vessels  navigat- 
ing the  Sound.  It  has  an  active  trade,  and  some  manufac- 
tures of  arras,  brandy,  bats,  etc.  Here  was  laid  the  scene 
of  Shakspeare's  "Hamlet."  Pop.  in  1870,  8891. 

Elsinorc,  a  post-township  of  Allen  co.,  Kan.     P.  452. 

El'ssler  (FANNY),  a  German  dancer,  born  at  Vienna  in 
1811.  She  performed  with  success  in  Berlin,  Paris,  and 
London.  In  company  with  her  sister  Therese,  who  was 
also  a  danseuse,  she  visited  the  U.  S.  in  1841.  She  retired 
from  the  stage  with  a  large  fortune  in  1851.  Her  sister 
Therese  was  united  in  morganatic  marriage  with  Prince 
Adalbert  of  Prussia  in  1850,  and  was  made  Freifrau  von 
Barnim  by  the  king  in  the  same  ycnr. 

El'stcr,  Black,  a  river  of  Germany,  rises  in  Saxony, 
flows  north-westward,  and  enters  the  Elbe  8  miles  E.  of 
Wittenberg.  Length,  105  miles. 

Elster,  White,  a  river  of  Germany,  rises  near  the 
north-western  frontier  of  Bohemia,  flows  northward,  and 
after  a  course  of  110  miles  enters  the  Saale  3  miles  S.  of 
Halle  (Prussia). 

Elton',  a  shallow  saline  lake  of  Russia  in  the  basin  of 
the  Caspian,  government  of  Astrachan,  about  49°  15'  N. 


46°  30'  E.  Ion.,  150  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  the  town  of 


the  Casp 

lat.,  and 

Saratof.     It  is  14  miles  long,  and  has  an  area  of  78  square 

miles.     About  100,000  tons  of  salt  arc  annually  procured 

from  it.     In  the  summer  it  presents  an  appearance  as  if  it 

were  covered  with  snow. 

El'ton  (RosiEO),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  was  born  at  Bristol,  Conn., 
in  1790,  and  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  181.3.  He 
was  ordained  as  a  Baptist  minister  in  1817,  and  was  (1825- 
43)  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  Brown  University. 
He  resided  for  a  time  in  England  (1845-69).  He  published 
sermons,  biographical  works,  etc.  Died  Feb.  5,  1870,  leav- 
ing S20,000  to  Brown  University,  and  the  same  amount  to 
Columbian  College,  D.  C. 

Elutria'tion  [from  the  Lat.  elu'trio,  ehitria'lnm,  to 
"cleanse"],  the  process  of  preparing  earths  and  pigment:; 
by  washing  them  in  large  quantities  of  water,  so  that  the 
heavier  particles  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  the  finer  parti- 
cles, remaining  longer  suspended,  are  gradually  deposited. 
This  operation  is  a  very  important  one  in  preparing  clay 
for  the  porcelain  manufacture  and  some  ores  of  iron  and 
other  metals  for  the  furnace.  Tho  apparatus  used  for  this 
purpose  is  a  vat  in  which  grinding  wheels  revolve,  and 
into  which  a  stream  of  water  flows,  but  there  arc  many 
special  adaptations  of  the  process. 

El'vas  [Sp.  Helen  or  Yrlm],  a  fortified  frontier  city 
of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Alemtcjo,  is  about  125  miles 
E.  of  Lisbon  and  12  miles  W.  of  Badujos  (Spain).  It  stands 
on  a  steep  hill,  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
strongest  fortress  in  Portugal.  It  contains  many  antique 
Mdiirish  buildings,  also  a  cathedral,  several  convents,  a 
theatre,  an  arsenal,  and  a  college.  Elvas  is  supplied  with 
water  by  a  large  Moorish  aqueduct  with  several  tiers  of 
arches  rising  to  the  height  of  250  feet.  Its  bishop  is  a 
suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Evora.  Pop.  11,088. 

Elves.     See  EI.I-. 

Elvira,  a  post-township  of  Johnson  co.,  111.  Pop. 
1208. 

El'wood,  a  township  of  Vermilion  co.,  111.    Pop.  1987. 

Elwood,  a  post-village  of  Pipe  Creek  township,  Maili- 
j  son  eo.,  Ind.,  on  the  Columbus  Chicago  and  Indiana  I'm- 
'  trallt.  It.    It  is  called  also  Qtixcv  and  DUCK  CHEEK.    Pop. 
310. 

Ely,  ce'le,  an  episcopal  city  or  cathedral  town  of  Eng- 
land, is  in  tho  country  of  Cambridge,  and  on  the  river  Ouse, 
72  miles  X.  N.  E.  of  London  and  16  miles  N.  N.  E.of  Cam- 


KLY,    ISU-:   OK-KM ANCH'ATIOX,   I'R(x:i,AM. \TK)N 


bridge.      It  i.-<  situated  in  the  fen  country  called  the  1-1'-  of 
Kly.    A  monastery  \va-  founded  here  about  tiTi!  A.  l>.     Here 
11.-  oathedni  which  '   loni;  by  I '."I  feet  wide, 

and  exhibits  a  combination  "I1  Kailv  Norman  and  iloihic 
styles.      It  was  commenced  nlH.nl  IIMI.  and  addninns  were  j 
iniiilr  ill  the  twelfth  mill  I'cMirli-entli  centuries.      Kly  I  ' 

11117.     It l»ini  Trinity  ohnrob,  s  hand- 

rnotnn  founded  in  I:;L'|.     pop.  in  \*~l,  -w-. 
Ely,  Isle  of,  a  level,  fennj  tract  of   Knirland.  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire,  is   llie   southern    part    1. 1'  till'    liedlord    I.elel.       It 

is  bounded   (,n  Ilir   S.  l.y  the  river  (In.-c.      Itwa-t"i 

it    |,;i;'l    co\e:ed    W  itll    tt  liter,  but    ha  -    I  el  11    ,h  a  ';n<  .1   Hint 

reclaimc  I  bv  numerous  eanals  and  ditches.  Aquatic  birds 
and  mar-h  plants  abound  here.  The  .-nil  is  teilile,  und 
produces  good  crops  n(  hemp,  Max.  wheat,  oat.s,  etc. 

i;i\li:l,  Ihe  capital  of  Lot-aiii  co.,  <>..  is  beinilifiill;. 
.Hi. I  iit  the  eiiiifluoiico  of  the.  K.  niul  W.  branches  of  lilack 
Kuer.  ll.'i  miles  W.  of  I'll",  .-!:iii.|  and  7  mile-  S.  of  Luke 
Km-,  til  the  junction  of  the  Lake  Shore  nnil  Michigan 
Southern  and  l,:ike  Shore  and  Tuscarawas  Valley  K.  Its. 
It  has  ii  national  bunk,  saving  bank,  three  newspapers,  a 
public  library,  telegraph  college,  .si-\en  ehurehi'S,  a  gaS- 

fiictory.  an  I  MHHC  of  Hi.,  line.-i  business-houses  in  the  Stale. 
11  has  valuable  water  power.  The  manufacturing  and  sale 
of  cheese,  grindstones,  Imildin  g-stonc,  tobacco,  confection 
cry,  and  screws  are  the  chief  businesses.  The  place  has  a 
rapiil  "rowth.  I'op.  in  1870,3038;  of  Ely  rift  townihlp,  In- 
cluding villas.  I'i7r>.  F.  S.  RKEFV. 
ED.'-  Lou  \i\  i  II\STITI:TIOX  "  Axn"  ELYRIA  VOLKSFRKUXD." 
Elys'ian,apost  town  ship  of  LcSueurco.,Minn.  P.  852. 
Elys  ium,  or  The  Elys'ian  Fields  [Gr.  i^io* 
ir«Sio>- :  Fr.  Jiti/iff  or  Chnmpt  Slyiftt],  in  classic  mythology, 
the  phiee  to  which  the  souls  of  the  virtuous  were  supposed 
to  be  transported  after  death.  Klysiuin  was  variously  rep- 
re-ented  as  a  part  o!'  Ha  les  or  as  an  island  in  the-  Western 

I) in.     SOUR,  ol'  the  ancients    imagined  that  the  kingdom 

of  Pluto  was  divided  into  two  regions — Tartarus,  in  which 
the  wicked  were  punished,  and  Elysium,  the  abode  of  the 
good. 

Elysville  (P.  0.  name,  AI.BKUTON),  a  village  of  Howard 
co.,  .Md.,  on  the  lialtiinoro  and  Ohio  K.  It.  Pop.  302. 

E'lyton,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ala.,  on 
the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  K.  K.,  iJ  miles  N.  E.  of 
In  -aloosa.  It  lias  one  weekly  newspaper.  There  arc  ex- 
tensive iron-works  in  the  vicinity. 

Kl'/c  (KAiit.  FKIKIIUII-II),  a  German  philologist,  born  in 
IS:.' I,  became  professor  at  the  gymnasium  in  Dessan.  Id- 
wrote,  among  other  work-.  "The  Knglish  Language  and 
Literature  in  GfonnUn  "(18M),  "Sir  Walter  Seoit  "(1884), 
"Lord  Dyron  "  (!Sti7),  and  pulilishcd  editions  of  English 
and  American  authors.  Me  also  edits  (since  1868)  the 
"Yearbook"  of  the  ({ei-uian  Shakspcaro  Society. 

EU'/.i'vir,  or  Elzcvior,  the  name  of  a  family  of  Dutch 
printers  who  lived  at  Amsterdam,  Lcydcn,  and  other  places, 
and  were  celebrated  for  the  accuracy  and  beauty  of  their 
•raphy.  They  published  excellent  editions  of  several 
ie  authors  between  !.">•<;',  and  Ifisi.  The  first  eminent 
printer  of  the  family  was  Lewis  or  Lodewijk,  who  was  born 
about  ]">IO.  Id-  lived  at  Leyden,  and  died  about  1517, 
leaving  four  sons — Matthew,  Lewis,  (lilies  (or  .K^idins  i, 
and  lionaventure,  who  were  all  publishers.  The  business 
was  continued  by  Abraham,  a  son  of  Matthew,  and  his 
partner  Honavenl  in  c.  who  published  diiodeeini"  editions  of 
the  cla--M''s  which  arc  still  highly  pri/ed  for  their  beauty 
and  aorreotneg*.  The  lin-ek  .New-  Testametn  is  i 

their  ma-'ei|.iei-e:-.  A  press  was  established  in  Amster- 
dam in  li'>:;-<  by  Lewis  L'l/cvir  (a  grandson  of  Lewis  tii>t 
mentioned',  who  published  iniod  editions  of  numerous 
authors.  Several  oilier  members  of  the  family  were  dis- 
tinguished print-' 

Kmnnn'lioii  [from  the  Lnt.  t\  "nut."  and  nio'no.  mn- 
na'tittit,  to  '-flow"],  in  the  religions  of  India,  of  aneient 
IVi'sia.  in  Nc't  I'latitnisni.  and  in  (inostieism,  a  theory  of 
ontoh't;v  ami  of  cosui'ie;ony  \vhi<-h  ascribes  the  origin  of 
the  universe  and  of  all  inferior  beings  to  an  outflow  from 
tin'  Ileirv.  Tin'  name  has  al-o  been  applied  to  the  good 
and  evil  influences  which  Ihe  heavenly  bodies  wci 
merly  believed  to  send  forth,  and  which  were  thought  to 
detcfininc  the  destinies  of  men. 

Kinancipji't ion  [from  the  I, at.  <  ,n<\n'<-ip<>,  MMHMijpa'- 
ttnii,  to  "liberate"  itnim  '.  "from."  and  nni>»>/i'iuntt  a 
"  slave  "i],  the  aet  of  freeing  from  subjection  of  any  kind. 
In  Homaii  law  a  son  was  regarded  as  the  slave  of  his  father, 
and  could  by  a  fiction  of  tiiat  law  be  freed  by  being  sold 
(>n«nei/irr/i«i  three  times  by  the  father.  This  cnfranehi-e- 
llient  was  termed  emancipation.  Different  modes  nt  ernan 
eipation  were  afterwards  reeognir.ed  by  Kollian  jurispril- 
dcnce.  In  countries  where  that  law  prevails  the  word  sig- 
nifies the  exemption  of  the  sou  from  the  power  of  the  father, 


either  by  express  act  or  implication  of  law.     By  the  civil 

law  of  l'"ranec,  majority  (and  email  eipation  )  are  attained  at 
twenty-one,  and  a  minor  i-  emaneipat-'d  by  marriage.  Tho 
word  (-mancipal  inn  i-  u-ed  in  a  ;:<  neral  -ense  to  signify  the 
liberation  of  a  slave,  or  the  a-lmi  —  ion  ot  certain 
the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights,  on  CATHOLIC  EMAXCII-ATIOK 
(which  see). 

Emancipation,  Proclamation  or,  the  most  im- 
portant document    ever   i^-ued  b\   a  1'le-ideiil  of  the   1 
was  issued  by  President  Lincoln  Sept.  L"J.  |si;-_'.  a-  a  i 

to   (he    I 'ont'ederates  to  return   to   lljeir  allegiance,  emanelpa- 

tion  being  proclaimed  as  a  result  which  would  follow  their 

failure  so  to  return.     Tho  real  Proclamation  »t    i 

tion  was  the  supplementary  document  <>;. I  :<  ii.  I,  I  si;:;.    This 

act  was  simply  a  war-measure,  based  solely  upon  the  i 

dent's  authority  as  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 

navy. 

PnoCLA«ATio.\  OF  EMANCIPATION. 

I,  Abraham  Lincoln.  1'r-  -ident  of  the  1'nited  8tate§,  and 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  thereof,  do 
In-reby  proclaim  and  declare  that  hereafter.  a«  heretofore, 
the  war  will  be  prosecuted  for  the  object  of  practically  re- 
storing the  constitutional  relation  between  the  Tinted  States 
and  the  people  thereof  in  those  States  in  which  that  rela- 
tion is,  or  may  be,  suspended  or  disturbed  ;  that  it  is  my 
purpose  upon  the  next  meetingof  Congress  to  again  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  a  practical  measure  tendering  pecu- 
niary aid  to  the  free  acceptance  or  rejection  of  all  the  Slave 
States,  so  called,  the  people  whereof  may  not  then  be  in  re- 
bellion against  the  1'nitcd  States,  and  which  Slates  may 
then  have  voluntarily  adopted,  or  thereafter  may  volun- 
tarily adopt,  the  immediate  or  gradual  abolishment  ol 
very  within  their  respective  limits,  and  that  the  effort  to 
colonize  persons  of  African  descent,  with  their  consent,  npon 
the  continent  or  elsewhere,  with  the  previously  obtained 
conscntof  the  government  existing  there,  will  be  continued  ; 
that  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  all  persons 
held  as  slaves  within  any  State,  or  any  designated  part  of 
a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against 
the  United  States.  SHU.I,  BK  TIIKV,  THKNCKFOKWARII.  AND 
FOR  F.VKR  FREE;  and  the  military  and  naval  authority 
thereof  will  recogniic  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  such  per- 
sons,  and  will  do  no  act  oracti  to  repress  such  persons,  or  any 
of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  actual  freedom  ; 
that  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  afore- 
said, by  proclamation,  designate  the  States  and  parts  of 
States,  if  any,  in  which  the  people  thereof  respectively  shall 
then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States;  and  the  fact 
that  any  State,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall  on  that  day  be 
in  good  faith  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  members  chosen  thereto,  at  elections  wherein  a 
majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  such  State  shall  have 
participated,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong  countervailing 
testimony,  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such  State 
and  the  people  thereof  have  not  been  in  rebellion  against 
the  United  States. 

That  attention  is  hereby  called  to  an  net  of  Congress  en- 
titled "  An  act  to  make  an  additional  article  of  war,"  ap- 
proved March  l.'>,  1S02,  and  which  act  is  in  the  words  and 
figures  following : 

••  lie  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

!  the  I  nit,  d  Stales  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled, 

That  hereafter  the  following  shall  be  promulgated  as  an  addi- 

tional  article  of  war  for  the  government  of  the  Army  of  the 

United  Stales,  and  shall  be  observed  and  obeyed  as  such  : 

"  AIITKI.F.  — .  All  officers  or  persons  of  the  military  or 
naval  service  of  the  United  States  are  prohibited  from  cm- 
ploying  any  of  the  forces  under  their  respective  < inlands 

for  the  purpose  of  returning  fugitives  from  service  or  labor 
who  may  have  escaped  from  any  persons  to'whom  such  ser- 
vice or  labor  is  claimed  to  bo  due;  and  any  officer  who  shall 
be  found  guilty  by  a  court-martial  of  violating  this  article, 
shall  be  dismissed  from  the  service. 

"  SF.C.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  this  act  shall 
take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage." 

Also  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  sections  of  an  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  suppress  insurrection, to  punish  treason  and  re- 
bellion, to  seiie  and  confiscate  property  of  Itcbcls,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  July  17,  IS02,  and  which  sec- 
tions are  in  the  words  and  figures  following: 

"SEC.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  all  slaves  of  per- 
sons who  shall  hereafter  be  engaged  in  rebellion  against  the 
(iovernment  of  the  United  Stale-,  or  who  shall  in.  any  way 
give  aid  or  comfort  thereto,  escaping  from  such  persons  and 
taking  refuge  within  the  lines  of  the  army  :  and  all  slaves 
captured  from  such  persons  or  deserted  by  them,  and  com- 
ing under  the  control  of  the  gove'  :hc  1  niled 
Slates,  and  all  slaves  of  such  persons  found  on  (or  being 
within)  any  place  occupied  by  Rebel  forces  and  afterwards 
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occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  deemed 
eiiptives  of  war,  and  shall  be  for  over  free  of  their  servitude 
and  not  again  held  as  slaves. 

"  SKC.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  no  slave  es, -ap_ 
ing  into  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  District  o'f  Columbia, 
from  any  of  the  StaU-.s  shall  be  delivered  up,  or  in  any  way 
impeded  or  hindered  of  his  liberty,  except  for  crime  or 
some  offence  against  the  laws,  unless  the  person  claiming 
s;iid  fugitive  shall  lirst  make  oath  that  the  person  to  whom 
the  labor  or  service  of  such  fugitive  is  alleged  to  be  duo,  is 
his  lawful  owner,  and  has  not  been  in  arms  against  the  I  n  i  ted 
States  in  the  present  rebellion,  nor  in  any  way  given  aid 
or  comfort  thereto  ;  and  no  person  engaged  in  the  military 
or  naval  service  of  tlvc  United  States  shall,  under  any  pre- 
tence whatever,  assume  to  decide  on  the  validity  of  the  claim 
of  any  person  to  the  service  or  labor  of  any  other  person,  or 
surrender  up  any  such  person  to  the  claimant,  on  pain  of 
being  dismissed  from  the  service." 

And  I  do  hereby  enjoin  upon,  and  order  all  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States 
to  observe,  obey,  and  enforce  within  their  respective  spheres 
of  service  the  act  and  sections  above  recited. 

And  the  Executive  will,  in  due  time,  recommend  that  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  shall  have  remained  loyal 
thereto  throughout  tho  rebellion,  shall  (upon  the  restoration 
of  the  constitutional  relation  between  the  United  States  and 
their  respective  States  and  people,  if  the  relation  shall  have 
been  suspended  or  disturbed)  be  compensated  for  all  losses 
by  acts  of  the  United  States,  including  the  loss  of  slaves. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  bo  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  twenty-second  day 
of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  the  eighty-seventh. 

By  the  President:  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

WM.  H.  SEWARD,  Secretary  of  State. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  On  the  twenty-second  day  of  September,  in  tho 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two, 
a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  containing  among  other  things  the  following,  to  wit: 

That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  all  persons 
held  as  slaves  within  any  State,  or  any  designated  part  of 
a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  bo  in  rebellion  against 
the  United  States,  shall  be  thenceforward  and  forever  free, 
and  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  military  and  naval  authority  thereof,  will  recog- 
nize and  maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do 
no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in 
any  efforts  they  may  make  for  their  actual  freedom  : 

That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  afore- 
said, by  proclamation,  designate  the  States  and  parts  of 
States,  if  any,  in  which  the  people  thereof  respectively  shall 
then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  and  the  fact 
that  any  State,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall  on  that  day  be 
in  good  faith  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  members  chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a 
majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  such  State  shall  have 
participated,  shall,  in  tho  absence  of  strong  countervailing 
testimony,  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such  State 
and  the  people  thereof  are  not  then  in  rebellion  against  the 
United  States: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  asCora- 
mander-in-ehief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States, 
in  time  of  actual  armed  rebellion  against  the  authority  :md 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  fit  and  neces- 
sary war-measure  for  repressing  said  rebellion,  do,  on  this 
first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  in  accordance  with  my 
purpose  so  to  do,  publicly  proclaim  for  the  full  period  of 
one  hundred  days  from  the  day  of  the  first  above-mentioned 
order,  and  designate,  as  the  States  and  parts  of  States 
wherein  the  people  thereof  respectively  are  this  day  in  re- 
bellion against  the  United  States,  tho  following,  to  wit  : 
Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana,  except  the  parishes  of  St.  I3er- 
n;ir<!,  1'laqueniine,  Jefferson,  St.  John,  St.  Charles.  St. 
James,  Ascension,  Assumption,  Terro  Bonne,  Lafourchc, 
St.  .Mary.  St.  Martin,  and  Orleans,  including  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  except  tho  forty- 
eight  counties  designated  as  West  Virginia,  and  also  tho 
counties  of  Berkeley,  Accomac,  Northampton,  Elizabeth 
City,  York,  Princess  Ann,  and  Norfolk,  including  the  cities 
of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  and  which  excepted  part.-  an-, 
for  the  present,  left  precisely  as  if  this  proclamation  were 
not  issued. 

And  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  for  the  purpose  afore- 


said, I  do  order  and  declare  that  all  persons  held  as  slaves 
within  said  designated  States  and  parts  of  States,  are,  and 
henceforward  shall  be,  free;  and  that  the  Executive  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States',  including  the  military  and 
naval  authorities  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the 
freedom  of  said  persons. 

And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  tho  people  so  declared  to  be 
free,  to  abstain  from  all  violence,  unless  in  necessary  self- 
defence,  and  I  recommend  to  them,  that  in  all  cases,  when 
allowed,  they  labor  faithfully  for  reasonable  wages. 

And  I  further  declare  and  make  known  that  such  persons 
of  suitable  condition  will  be  received  into  the  armed  service 
of  the  United  States  to  garrison  forts,  positions,  stations, 
and  other  places,  and  to  man  vessels  of  all  sorts  in  said  ser- 
vice. 

And  upon  this,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice, 
warranted  by  the  Constitution,  upon  military  necessity,  I 
invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind  and  the  gra- 
cious favor  of  Almighty  God. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  first  day 
of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 

[L.  s.]      sand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  eighty-seventh. 
By  the  President:  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

WILLIAM  II.  SEWARD,  Secretary  of  State. 

Eman'ucl,  a  county  in  the  E.  S.  E.  of  Georgia.  Area, 
1000  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E.  by  the 
Ogeechee  River  and  intersected  by  the  G re-it  Ohoopee. 
The  surface  is  nearly  level.  Cattle,  corn,  rice,  oats,  to- 
bacco, cotton  and  wool  are  raised.  Capital,  Swainsboro'. 
Pop.  6134 

Emar'giliate  [from  the  Lat.  emar'gino,  emargina'tnm, 
to  ''take  away  the  edge"],  a  botanical  term  applied  to 
leaves  which  are  notched  or  indented  at  the  apex. 

Em 'a  us,  a  post-village  of  Salisbury  township,  Lehigh 
CO.,  Pa.  Pop.  477. 

Em'ba,  or  Jem,  a  river  of  Asia,  in  Toorkistan  or  the 
Kirghecz  territory.  It  flows  south-westward,  and  enters 
the  Caspian  Sea.  Length,  about  250  miles. 

Embalm'ing  [remotely  from  the  Gr.  *V,  "in,"  and 
paAo-a/iOf,  "balm,"  ** resin,"  alluding  to  the  ancient  pro- 
cess], the  preservation  of  dead  bodies  from  decay  by  the 
application  of  antiseptic  drugs  or  of  suitable  chemical  re- 
agents. This  art  early  attained  great  perfection  in  Egypt. 
It  appears  to  have  arisen  from  belief  in  a  future  life  and 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  It  was  practised  in  vari- 
ous ways.  In  the  most  expensive  method  the  brain  and 
viscera  were  removed,  their  places  being  filled  with  bitu- 
men and  aromatic  substances;  the  body  was  washed  in 
the  oil  or  tar  of  cedar,  bound  up  in  linen  smeared  with 
ppiws,  asphalt,  and  various  gums;  and  the  whole  was 
placed  in  a  solution  of  natron  (saltpetre  or  sodium  nitrate) 
for  seventy  days.  This  process  cost  a  silver  talent,  nearly 
$2000.  The  cheap  methods  dispensed  with  the  eviscera- 
tion, and  yet  many  mummies  { embalmed  bodies)  are  found 
completely  preserved  by  tho  inferior  methods.  It  appears 
also  that  salt  was  freely  used;  and  some  authors  believe 
that  heat  was  also  employed  in  the  process.  Kmbalming 
was  also  practised  to  some  extent  by  the  Jews.  Assyrians, 
and  ancient  Persians,  as  also  by  the  early  Christians,  who 
embalmed  the  bodies  of  some  of  the  martyrs,  probably  by 
the  simple  application  of  aromatics.  Throughout  meduovul 
Europe  rude  embalming  was  practised  upon  the  bodies  of 
princes,  and  during  the  present  century  many  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the,  process,  which  no  longer  aims 
at  rendering  bodies  imperishable,  but  merely  preserves 
them  indefinitely.  Various  methods  arc  now  used.  In 
some,  arsenical  liquids  arc  injected  into  the  blood-ves-els. 
The  chlorides  of  zinc,  mercury,  and  aluminium,  various 
other  salts  of  aluminium,  solutions  of  crcasotc  from  wood- 
tar,  preparations  of  phenol  or  carbolic  acid  and  of  cresol  or 
cresylic  acid  from  coal-tar,  etc.,  are  successfully  employed. 
Some  of  tho  very  best  methods  are  said  to  be  secret. 

Embank'inent,  a  mound  of  earth  for  a  pier  or  quay, 
for  defence  against  the  sea  or  streams,  or  for  carrying  a 
roadway.  In  building  embankments  the  slopes  should  be 
of  a  permanent  nature,  and  the  weight  of  the  bank  should 
not  be  so  great  as  to  force  out  the  foot.  The  materials 
should  bo  placed  according  to  that  angle  at  which  they 
would  begin  to  move  if  left  to  themselves.  Gravel  or  hard 
stone  may  be  laid  at  34°,  while  clay  is  liable  to  slip  if  the 
materials  are  dressed  to  an  angle  of  more  than  20°.  If 
required  to  resist  the  pressure  of  water  on  one  side,  the 
slope  towards  the  water  had  better  be  34°,  and  that  towards 
the  country  26°.  The  tendency  of  the  subsoil  of  an  em- 
bankment to  be  compressed  under  the  load  brought  upon  it 
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icny  lio  resisted  l,y  filling  (hi-  core  with  light  matcriali  and 
by  wtd«llll|  the  "haw.1.  The  best  way  in  MOBtMMl  tin- 

telidcn  ale  I  In'  Inundation    li.V   driving  piles. 

I'nr  -houl, I    lie  taken  lii  1'ii'f  Ill'  MI   cmlinnk- 

lin-nt  t'niiii  liny  water  that  may  fill  IT  through  it.  Covering 
tin-  slopes  with  mil  is  ii  iis, -tul  precaution,  but  this  caimoi 
be 'lull,'  when  III,'  I, auk  is  lormed  of  gravel. 

Ainoii^  111,-  lireatcst  emliaiiknients  of  modern  times  are 
one  of  I  .".'ill, IHIII  yards  mi  tin'  I  Im  ii?  Hallway, 

anil  tho  Oherhau'ser  embankment  of  '-',.'•  on. »»«  yards  cube 
mi  Ill,-  Aii^-lnne;  and  Linilau  line. 

Embnr'gO  [a  Spaui-h  word  .-iunifying  "arn'Sl."  "  im- 
pe'limen!  "|,  ;i  K-slraiiil  iir  prohibition  imposed  l,y  the  gov- 

ernmi'nt  of  a< nlrv   "n  nid  ,'liant    \r--cl-    nr   nthn    . 

tn  prevent  their  leaving  ils  purls.      Kmlia 

imposed  in  lime  uf  war.  or  when  war  is  I.elieve,!  tu  he  im- 

pcnding.      They  may  sometime,  prohibit  the  arrival  us  well 

as     III"    departure     of    ves-eli.        Ill      I I  Ml?,   the    Congress 

of  the  I  .  S.,  at  the   request   of   President  .lell, 
embargo    as    an    ntl'-ct    or    retaliation    against    the    Hritish 
"Orders  in  Cmim-il."     This  embargo  was  repealed  by  Con- 
'•r,--"<  in  Keii..  |sn:i.     (See  I  VIKIIV ATH>N  u,  LAW  No.  II.,  by 
PBU.  T.  II.  \V .M:V.  S.  T.  D.,  I.I..D.) 

I'jinbiirrus,  a  township  of  Kdgar  co.,  111.     Pop.  1280. 

EinbaKsndnr.    s<  <•  AMU  vss  VI,,,K. 

Km'Imxsy  [for  etymoln^v  see  A  vnivss  \IKIII  :  Fr.  nml«i«- 
KIII/I-;  lier.  ll.iiiii'lii-li'il'l;  hat.  /i'/"f/'i|,  a  diplomatic  tais- 
rion)  the  fnnetiiin  of  an  ambassador.  In  a  technieal  or 
limited  applieation,  embassy  signifies  a  mission  presided 

o\,-r  l,y  an  ambassador;  llial  is  a  ,|  l|,l,  nnal  i,-  a^'i'lit  of  the 
highest  rank.  The  lei  in  is  sometimes  applied  lo  a  company 
of  persons  seni  on  a  mission,  including  one  or  more  envoys, 

secretaries,   ele. 

1!  in  ii  'd  I'll,  a  post-township  of  Somerset  co.,  Me.  P.  803. 

Km'brrton,  a  post-borough  of  V'enangu  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
488. 

Em'ber  Week  [Lai.  ou»'(u«r  lem'pora,  the  "four  sea- 
sous"  (from  this  the  Kn^lish  id  pruhahly  a  corruption );  Fr. 
i/iiiitr:  tunptj  Her.  (Jnnt,  ni/i,/.;  Dutch  t»»/«/-|,  a  nnmcgiven 
in  theealendarsof  the  Anglican  and  limnan  I'atlinlic churches 
(1)  to  the  week  after  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent;  (2)  to  the 
week  after  Whitsunday  ,•  (:i)  to  that  after  the  14th  of  Sep- 
teniher ;  and  (1 )  to  that  after  the  13th  of  December.  The 
\\  "edncsday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  of  these  weeks  are  "  em- 
ber days,"  fasts  for  imploring  the  Divine  blessing  on  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  and  upon  the  ordinations  which  are  per 
funned  at  these  times.  The  fasts  are  said  to  have  been  in- 
stituted by  Pope  Calixtus  I.  in  --'.'  A.  D.,  but  the  times  were 
fixed  by  (iregory  VII.,  and  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Pla- 
eentia  (1095). 

Embez'zlement,  in  criminal  law,  is  the  act  of  fraudu- 
lently appropriating  to  one's  own  use  property  held  under 
some  fiduciary  relation,  such  as  that  of  clerk  or  ser- 
vant. It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  larceny.  The  defi- 
nition of  this  offence  is  ri^id,  s,,  that  this  branch  of  tho 
criminal  law  is  entangled  with  perplexing  distinctions. 
Larceny  is  defined  to  be  "  the  felonious  taking  and  carry- 
ing away  the  personal  properly  of  another."  The  word 
"  taking,"  as  here  employed,  has  been  closely  interpreted 
by  tho  courts,  and  generally  considered  not  to  include  the 
cose  of  property  held  in  trust,  particularly  where  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  tho  trustee  without  first  having  passed 
into  tli,1  possession  of  the  real  owner.  There  must  have 
been  a  taking  e,jui\  alent  to  a  trespass.  It  lierame  a  maxim 
that  without  a  trespass  there  could  be  no  theft  or  larceny. 
So  r, -lined  a  distinction  as  the  following  has  been  main- 
tained  :  Should  a  clerk  or  servant  authorized  to  sell  goods 
actually  sell  them,  and,  having  received  the  price,  convert 
the  money  to  his  own  use,  there  is  no  larceny,  because  the 
master  never  had  the  /»,,*wW,,ji  „/'  the  in»nf>/,  and  so  the 
clerk  could  not  be  said  to  have  ••  taken  "  it  from  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  clerk  had  put  the  munev  received  on 
the  sale  into  the  master's  money-drawer,  and  had  after- 
wards fraudulently  ahstraoted  it.  he  would  have  eominitted 
larceny,  for  the  aet  of  depositing  the  money  in  the  drawer 
would  have  placed  il  ' •'>n*ti-in-ln-,  !>/  in  the  master's  f 
sion.  The  moral  quality  of  the  two  nets  is  substantially  the 
same,  yet  by  the  common  law  the  one  is  a  erime.  and  the 
other  is  a  simple  In-each  of  trust,  for  which  the  servant  is 
res|,oiiMl>le  in  a  in  tor  damages. 

This  inijM-i-t'ec! i,,n  in  the  law  led.  many  years  ago,  to  a 
statute   in    Kn^Iand.   which  created  a    new  form   of  crime 
called  "  enihe/./lenient."     The  early    Kn^iish   sfalnles  onlv 
included   the   ca.-e  "t    misappmpriat  i,,n   t,v   clerk*   or  ser- 
vants of   individuals  or  private  corporations.     This  form 
of  legislation  was  copied  in   ibis  country.     There  is  now 
in  Kngland  a  much  more  comprehensive  scheme.     i> 
and  2.i  Viet.,  c.  llli.)      The  present  aet  not  only  includes  the 
former    eases,  but    embraces    a   great  variety  of  ca 
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breach  of  trust,  such  as  that  by  factors,  broken,  agents, 

trustee*  ,,|'  charitable  societies,  otliccrs  of  cities,  and  ( 
servants   generally.      The   range  of  •  ,ienl  of  this 

kind    is    very   emnprehenM\  e.  including    mil    only    [.,. 
wrongs,  but  all  forms  of  wilful  or  fraudulent  neglect  of  duiv. 
It  i-  Icy  no  means  necessary  under  tin-  i,  ;i-l.iiion  that  the 
otlicer  should  appropriate  t  he  t  und 

|  It  is  ennu^h  it  lie  fraudulently  appi  -i  mil*  them 

'  to  be  appropriated  lo  ,i,,,/  ,,/A, ,   tc,  ih.ui  that  lo  which  Iliev 
rightfully  belong.     The  puni-dimei. 
is  ma  le  a  telony,  punishable  by  not  more  thai,  ; 
less  than  lii  penal  servitude,  or  c  I-,-  b>    in, 

onment  at  hard  lal.nr  for  a  ti\,-.l  permd.  In  the  eivil  law 
eml,c/./.lcmcnl  is  i  ,  a  wrong,  subjecting  him  who 

commits  it  to  an  action  for  damages  or  other  pm i 

way  of  reparation.     A  salvor  may  forfeit   in-  share  of  sal- 

nin|,,-ii-ation  by  "  eml,e/./lement  :"   the  forfeited  share 

accrues,  not  to  the  other  members  of  his  ,-l.i   -.  l,nt  to  the 

of  the  property  saved.  T.  W.  DWHIIIT. 

Kinblu'/iMiry,  pictures  or  figures  on  shields  and  coats- 
1  of  arms.     Etnblaioning  is  the  art  of  adorning  with  ensigns 
armorial,    i  See  I'.i  .WSRV.) 

Em'blcm  [dr.  «>3*iMa  (from  «V,  "in,"  and  !&UAu,  to 
"cast,"  to  "put"),  literally,  "something  ins, Tied  ;"  Lat. 
emblt'mn;  I  .  probably  applied  originally  to  a 

symbolical  figure  inserted  in  a  shield  or  cont-of-arms],  a 
figurative  representation  which  by  the  power  of  association 
suggests  to  the  mind  some  idea  not  expressed  to  the  eye; 
a  symbol;  a  type;  thus,  a  balance  is  an  emblem  of  justice. 
In  bibliography,  the  term  "  book  of  emblems  "  is  applied 
to  a  book  containing  a  series  of  plates  or  pictures  of  em- 
blematic subjects,  with  explanations,  as  the  poems  of  Jacob 
Cats. 

Em'blcmcnts  [Norman  Fr.,  probably  from  the  Fr.  hit, 
"  grain,"  with  the  particle  e»t  "  in  "  or  "  on,"  prefixed],  a 
term  applied  to  the  growing  crops  of  cereal  grains  and 
vegetables  raised  by  a  tenant.  Ity  the  law  of  England  a 
tenant  for  life,  whose  estate  depends  on  an  uncertain  event, 
or  other  tenant  is  entitled  to  the  emblcmcnts,  although  his 
lease  may  terminate  before  harvest-time.  If  a  tenant  fnr 
life  die,  his  personal  representatives  may  after  his  death 
claim  the  products  of  his  labor.  liut  if  a  term  be  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  tenant,  he  it  not  en- 
titled to  the  emblcments. 

I :  in  I>1  n  a  Olficina'lig  [the  generic  name  is  of  Malay 
origin],  a  species  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  Euphorbi- 
aceee,  is  a  native  of  India  and  the  Malay  Archipelago.  It 
produces  a  small  round  fruit,  which  is  very  acid,  has  medi- 
cinal properties,  and  is  used  to  make  pickles.  The  wood  is 
bard  and  valuable.  The  bark  is  used  for  tanning  and  for 
dyeing  cotton  black. 

Km'boli§m  [(Jr.  irfoXurnAs,  from  h,  "in,"  and  /UAA», 
to  "  throw  "],  in  the  calendar,  is  an  intercalation  of  a  day, 
as  the  29th  of  February  in  leap-year,  or  of  a  lunar  month, 
as  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  calendars. 

EMBOLISM,  in  pathology,  is  the  presence  of  a  clot  (em'to- 
lat)  in  the  arteries  or  veins.     Some  writers  also  apply  the 
name  to  the  fixed  venous  clot  (ihrnmbiu).    Embolism  in  the 
brain  is  a  recognized  cause  of  apoplexy.    An  extensive  em- 
j  holism  of  the  lungs  may  lead  to  sudden  death  ;  a  smaller  one 
may  lead  to  local  pneumonia,  abscess,  pytemia,  or  gangrene. 
|  Embolism,  though  frequently  fatal,  is  sometimes  followed 
;  by  recovery.     The  best  treatment  is  the  frequent  adminis- 
tration of  concentrated   food  and  stimulants,  keeping  the 
i  patient  in  fresh  air, and  allaying  irritation  by  opiates.    Be- 
;  sides  the  above,  some  emboli  appear  to  originate  from  a 
precipitation  cf  pigmentary  matter.     Such  oases  arc  the 
result  of  disease. 

I'.mholit'.',  a  chloro-bromide  of  silver,  found  in  the 
silver  ores  of  Mexico  and  Chili. 

Embos'sing  [from  Iwn.  a  "protuberance"],  in  sculp- 
ture, carving,  and  architecture,  is  the  forming  in  relief  of 
any  figure.  The  figures  are  said  to  be  in  high,  middle,  or 
low  relief  (ulto,  mrzv>.  or  /«i«««i  rilifco). 

Embouchnre  [Fr..  from  .-«i4/.«/-A./-,  to  "empty,"  litc- 
:  rally,  to  "  put  into  the  month  "  or  to  "  put  the  mouth  to  "], 
|  the  mouth  of  a  river;  also  that  part  oi  a  wind  musical  in- 
strument to  which  the  lips  of  the  performer  are  applied. 

Embra'cery,  in  law,  tho  offence  of  endeavoring  to 
corrupt  or  bribe  a  jury  or  to  influence  u  jury  by  any  cor- 
rupt motive.  To  use  indirect  means  to  eause  one's  self  to 
be  chosen  a  juryman  is  also  embracery.  This  offence  is 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Embra'suro  [etymology  doubtful],  in  fortification,  an 
opening  made  in  the  parapet  of  a  fortified  place  or  the 
breastwork  of  a  battery  through  which  the  guns  are  pointed. 
The  embrasures  are  usually  made  about  two  feet  wide  at 
the  interior  extremity  or  neck,  and  half  as  thick  as  the 
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parapet  at  the  exterior  crest.  The  sole  or  lower  surface  is 
at  the  height  of  about  two  and  a  half  feet  above  the  plat- 
form on  which  the  carriage  of  the  gun  is  placed. 

Em'bro,  a  post-village  of  West  Zorra  township,  Oxford 
co.,  Ontario,  Canada,  10  miles  from  Woodstock,  the  county - 
town,  has  two  weekly  papers  and  about  600  inhabitants. 

Embroi'dery  [from  the  Fr.  Li-ailcr,  to  "embroider," 
probably  from  the  Gaelic  brod,  a  "  goad,"  ''  something 
pointed"]  is  the  art  of  working  figures  with  a  needle  and 
thread  on  muslin  and  other  fabrics.  Embroidery  on  heavy 
materials  is  generally  executed  with  silk,  wool,  or  gold  and 
silver  thread,  and  is  used  for  banners,  church  vestments, 
furniture  covers,  etc.  Muslin  embroidery  is  performed 
mostly  with  cotton,  and  employed  for  collars,  caps,  and 
various  other  articles  of  apparel.  Embroidery  with  the 
common  needle  consists  usually  of  a  combination  of  ordi- 
nary stitches.  A  machine  has  recently  been  introduced  into 
England  and  the  Continent  by  which  the  most  complicated 
patterns  can  be  accurately  executed  by  one  person  with  130 
needles,  all  moving  at  once.  One  of  these  machines  per- 
forms daily  the  work  of  fifteen  hand-embroiderers.  Several 
kinds  of  sewing-machines  can  be  used  for  embroidering.  The 
art  of  embroidery  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  was  brought 
to  great  perfection  by  the  women  of  Greece  and  Sidon.  It 
was  extensively  practised  in  mediaeval  times  in  Europe.  The 
women  of  some  barbarous  races,  like  the  North  American  In- 
dians, often  exhibit  a  marked  degree  of  skill  in  embroidery. 

Em'bryo  [Gr.  e/*3puos,  "  budding  inwardly,"  from  *c, 
"within,"  and  0pu«>,  to  "swell  like  a  bud"  before  bloom- 
ing], in  animal  anatomy  and  physiology,  is  the  immature 
germ  of  the  future  organism ;  an  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  which  is  given  in  the  article  EMBRYOLOGY. 

'In  botany,  the  embryo  is  the  rudimentary  plant  found  in 
the  seed  of  phanerogamous  plants.  It  consists  of  a  radicle 
or  undeveloped  stem ;  of  one,  two,  or  more  cotyledons  or 
future  seed-leaves;  and  the  plumule,  an  incipient  leaf  or 
bud  at  the  summit  of  the  radicle.  The  dodders,  and  per- 
haps a  few  other  dicotyledonous  (or  more  strictly  exoge- 
nous) plants,  have  no  cotyledons,  but  only  a  spirally  coiled, 
thread-like  embryo  inside  the  albumen,  with  sometimes  a 
few  plumule  scales.  (See  GERM,  by  W.  W.  BAILEY,  A.  M.) 

Embryol'ogy  [from  the  Gr.  cpppvop,  "something  that 
grows  or  sprouts  internally,"  and  Aoyo?,  a  "  discourse  "],  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  young  animal  before 
birth.  Embryology  proper  includes  the  description  of  all 
the  changes,  both  anatomical  and  physiological,  which  take 
place  in  the  body  of  the  imperfect  young,  within  either  the 
uterus  or  the  egg,  in  all  classes  of  animals.  The  present 
article,  however,  will  be  devoted  more  especially  to  the  em- 
bryology of  the  Vertebrata,  or  those  animals  having  a  bony 
skeleton,  since  the  general  plan  of  development  is  the  same 
throughout  this  class,  and  is  particularly  important  as  il- 
lustrating the  development  of  the  embryo  iu  the  human 
species. 

In  all  cases  the  development  of  the  young  animal  begins 
from  an  ovum,  or  egg.  The  ova  exist  originally  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  body  of  the  female  parent,  where  they  are  pro- 
duced in  certain  organs  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
doinen,  termed  avarice.  The  ovaries,  containing  ova,  are 
thus  characteristic  of  the  female  organization,  and  form  an 
essential  part  of  its  original  structure.  The  ova,  after  being 
produced  in  the  ovaries,  at  a  certain  period  arrive  at  ma- 
turity, and  are  spontaneously  discharged.  If  fecundated  at 
this  time  by  the  influence  of  the  male,  they  become  devel- 
oped into  embryos;  if  not,  they  lose  their  vitality  after  a 
short  period  and  perish.  Thus  the  production  of  the  em- 
bryo depends  upon  the  concourse  or  combination  of  two 
sexual  elements — namely,  the  ovum  produced  by  the  female, 
and  the  fecundating  material  or  sperm  produced  by  the 
male. 

In  some  kinds  of  animals,  such  as  birds,  batrachians, 
and  most  of  the  reptiles  and  fishes,  the  egg  is  first  dis- 
charged from  the  body  of  the  female,  and  the  development 
of  the  embryo  takes  place  within  it  subsequently,  the  young 
animal  being  at  last  hatched  from  the  egg  externally ;  such 
animals  are  called  <>ri}>a>'<>its,  or  egg-laying  animals.  In 
other  instances,  as  iu  some  fishes  and  reptiles,  all  the  true 
quadrupeds,  and  the  human  species,  the  ova  are  retained 
within  the  body  of  the  female  while  the  development  of  the 
embryo  is  going  on ;  so  that  at  last  the  fully  formed  em- 
bryo is  produced  alive ;  such  animals  are  called  virfparon«t 
because  they  produce  living  young,  instead  of  laying  eggs 
like  the  former.  Nevertheless,  the  process  is  essentially  the 
same  in  both  cases,  and  differs  only  in  the  time  during  which 
the  ovum  is  retained  within  the  body  of  the  female  parent. 

The  ovum  in  its  simplest  form  consists  of  a  globular  mass 
of  albuminous  matter  mixed  with  oleaginous  granules,  and 
invested  by  a  transparent,  colorless,  homogeneous  mem- 
brane. The  oleo-albuminous  mass  is  termed  the  vitellus,  or 
yolk  ;  the  investing  layer  is  called  the  vitclline  membrane. 


Of  these  two,  the  vitellus  is  the  essential  part  of  the  ovum. 
It  is  that  which  yields  the  material  for  the  first  formation 
of  the  body  of  the  embryo.  The  vitelliiie  membrane  is 
simply  a  covering  intended  to  protect  the  vitellus,  to  main- 
tain its  shape,  and  to  regulate  for  a  short  time  the  absorp- 
tion of  fluids.  The  vitellus,  while  still  remaining  in  the 
ovary,  contains  a  delicate,  transparent  vesicle,  termed  the 
"germinative  vesicle,"  marked  with  a  minute  dot,  called 
the  "  germinative  spot."  These  names  have  been  given  to 
the  bodies  in  question  from  the  idea  that  they  might  have 
something  to  do  with  the  commencement  of  growth  or  ger- 
mination of  the  embryo,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  have 
any  such  significance ;  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  they 
are  rather  connected  with  the  growth  and  maturity  of  the 
ovum  itself  before  impregnation  has  occurred. 

In  the  human  species  and  in  the  quadrupeds  generally 
the  ovum,  as  above  described,  forms  a  little  sphere  about 
•j-*-^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  therefore  nearly  invisible 
to"  the  naked  eye,  and  requires  examination  by  the  micro- 
scope in  order  to  distinguish  its  characters. 

p-IG  i_  In  the  quadrupeds  this  minute 

form  and  simple  structure  are 
amply  sufficient,  since  the  im- 
pregnated ovum  is  retained  with- 
in the  body  of  the  female  during 
the  development  of  the  embryo, 
and  abundantly  supplied  with 
nourishment  from  the  parent  or- 
ganism. But  in  the  oviparous 
classes,  where  the  development 

<  of  t|»  en.^0  takes  p.aco  0P»t,id. 

fied  90  diameters:  a,  vi-  the  body  of  the  parent,  the  egg  is 
tellus;  b,  vitelliiie  mem-  larger  in  size  and  more  compli- 
brane;  r,  germinative  cated  in  structure,  and  contains  a 
vesicle;  d,  germinative  gtore  of  nutritious  material,  as 
well  as  certain  additional  protec- 
tive envelopes.  In  the  common  fowl,  for  example,  the  vi- 
tellus or  yolk,  which  is  the  only  part  of  the  egg  produced 
in  the  ovary,  is  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  contains  a 
great  abundance  of  oleaginous  as  well  as  albuminous  ma- 
terial. After  its  discharge  from  the  ovary,  and  during  its 
downward  passage  through  the  generative  canal,  the  size 
of  the  egg  is  still  further  increased  by  the  deposit  around 
the  yolk  of  a  layer  of  pure  albumen,  secreted  by  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  canal,  and  forming  the  so-called  "white 
of  egg."  In  the  lower  portion  of  the  generative  passage 
there  are  added  to  the  outside  of  the  albumen  two  fibrous 
membranes,  called  the  "  shell-membranes  ;"  and  lastly,  the 
calcareous  shell,  formed  of  a  consolidated  layer  of  the  salts 
of  lime.  These  fibrous  and  calcareous  envelopes  serve  to 
protect  the  embryo,  while  the  albumen  and  the  yolk  supply 
it  with  the  requisite  nourishment  during  its  formation  in 
the  egg. 

FIG.  2. 


FIG.  2.  o,  yolk;   6,  vitclliin-  membrane;  c,  albumen;  rf,  shell- 
membranes  ;  e,  egg-shell. 

In  all  instances,  without  exception,  the  first  indication  of 
the  commencing  formation  of  the  embryo  in  the  ovum  is 
what  is  called  the  spontaneous  division  or  segmentation  of 
the  vitellus.  This  process  consists  in  the  separation  of  the 
globular  vitellus  into  two  smaller  globules  or  hemispheres 
by  the  appearance  of  a  furrow  running  round  the  vitellus 
like  an  equator,  which  gradually  deepens  until  it  has  com- 
pletely separated  the  two  hemispheres  from  each  other.  At 
the  same  time,  or  a  little  later,  a  second  furrow,  placed  at 
right  angles  to  the  first,  runs  round  the  vitellus  in  another 
direction  ;  and  thus  the  two  secondary  globules  are  divided 
into  four.  By  a  repetition  of  this  process  the  vitellus,  which 
had  originally  the  form  of  a  simple  sphere,  becomes  con- 
verted into  a  mulberry-shaped  mass  of  minute  globules, 
called  the  u  vitelline  spheres."  These  globules  become  con- 
densed into  the  form  of  organized  cells ;  and  from  these  cells, 
in  the  simplest  cases,  the  body  of  the  embryo  is  directly 
formed,  without  the  production  of  any  accessory  organs. 
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Iii  the  M-rtebrate  animals  the  \iu-llinc  spheres,  resulting  I  brane  upon  the  surface  of  the   impregnated  ovum.     This 
from  the  segmentation  of  the  \  itellus.  when  c,,n>  cried  into      membrane,  form-  nular  Halt' 

jrgani/ed  eel!.-,  Jorin  a  cellular  layer  or  continuon.-   mem        herent  to  eaeh    other   bv  their  edges,  is   called  the 


Ft...  :'.. 


-••-.Mm  mat  inn  u!'  the  vitellns  ami  lormation  of  tin-  embryo  in  Atcarii  acuminala,  a  parasitic  worm. 


dfmnc  mcmtn-mit'.  It  is  the  first  appearance  of  a  truly  or 
gani/ed  strucinre'in  the  interior  of  t  h"  impregnated  ovum, 
ami  forms  tin1  tia-i.-  for  the  formation  of  tin-  body  of  the 
embryo.  In  some  instances,  in  the  lower  orders  of  the  ver- 
tebrate class,  win-re  llie  impregnated  ei;gs  are  laid  in  thf 
water,  and  where  an  abundance  of  warmth,  oxygen,  and 
nutritious  fluid  is  supplied  by  the  surrounding  medium — as, 
for  example,  in  the  frog — the  subsequent  process  i- 
siuiple,  or  at  least  is  not  complicated  with  the  formation  of 
any  accessory  organs.  In  these  cases  the  whole  of  tin 
lus.  and  consequently  the  whole  of  the  hlastodcrmic  mem- 
brane, is  directly  converted  into  the  body  of  the  embryo. 
The  plan  upon  which  this  development  takes  place  is  as 
follows  : 

An  elongated  oval  spot  appears  upon  a  certain  part  of 
the  blastodcrmic  membrane,  where  the  tissue  of  the  mem- 
brane is  thicker,  denser,  and  more  opai|ne  tban  elsewhere. 
This  spot,  which  is  the  first  sketch  of  the  actual  form  of  the 
future  embryo,  is  called  the  ••mt>i->/»ui>- xfntt.  Its  anterior 
extremity  will  subsequently  become  the  head,  and  its  pos- 
terior extremity  the  tail.  As  the  cells  of  the  embryonic 
spot  become  more  numerous,  smaller,  and  more  el 
amalgamated,  its  appearance  changes  towards  its  central 

portions,   Where.  instead  ol'     beill;,'   M|,;iijue,  it    become-    < 

geneons  and  pellneid   in   appearance.     The  central  area  or 
space  in  which  this  change  occurs  is  called  tin-  n/../  ; 
I'iil't:   and  linally  there  appears,  in  the  middle  of  this  trans- 
parent  space,  a   lon^it  mlinal    lit r    trace,  indicating  the 

position  of  the  future  spinal  column,  and  known  by  the  des- 
ignation of  the  j}>-i/uilir,'  ti-nf\ 

Pus    i 


Flo.  4.  Impregnated  ovum  of  the  rabbit,  showinj!  the  hlasto- 
dermic membrane  formed  ofcclN,  tin-  embryonic  spot,  the 
area  p.dlneida,  and  the  primitive  tniee. 

In  this  way  is  determined  the  location  of  the  fundamental 
part  of  the  structure  of  the  vertebrate  animal,  for  the  spinal 
column  is  the  most  important  portion  of  the  whole  skeleton. 
and  the  formation  of  all  the  remaining  parts  of  the  body 
takes  place  with  reference  to  it. 

In  every  vertebrate  animal  the  subsequent  development 
of  the  body  goes  on  simultaneously  in  two  different  direc- 
tions— namely,  from  before  backward,  and  from  behind  for- 
ward. From  the  edges  of  the  primitive  trace,  on  the  right 

and  left  sides,  the  sul.stat d'  the  Idastodermic  membrane 

becomes  thickened  and  elevated  into  two  longitudinal  and 
parallel  ridges,  which  of  course  include  between  them  a 
longitudinal  furrow.  These  ridges  are  called  the 
pint'-*.  As  they  increase  in  growth  their  upper  edges  ap- 
proach each  other,  and  the  furrow  between  them  becomes 
deeper  and  more  like  a  canal.  In  this  canal,  which  is  still 
open  along  the  back,  are  formed  the  spinal  cord  and  the 
brain.  But  tin-  dorsal  plate--,  constantly  approaching  each 
other,  at  last  meet,  and  unite  by  their  edges  along  the  me 
dian  lino  of  the  back:  thus  converting  the  furrow  which 
existed  between  them  into  a  closed  cavity,  in  which  arc  now 
contained  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  Thus,  the  dorsal 
plates,  by  their  union  with  each  other  along  the  median  line, 
complete  the  formation  of  the  external  parts  of  the  body  in 


rior  direction,  and  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are 
enclosed  in  an  elongated  cavity  situated  behind  the  column 
of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra-. 

At  the  same  time  a  similar  condensation  and  growth  ex- 
tends from  the  edges  of  the  primitive  trace  in  a  direciion 
outward  and  forward.  Those  growing  portions  are  call,  d 
the  alula niiiiiil  jiliitei  of  the  I  membrane 

they  continue  to  extend  forward  until  they  embrace  the  ab- 
dominal ca\  ity  in  front,  just  as  the  dorsal  plate,  embraced 
the  spinal  canal  behind.  At  last  they  also  unite  with  each 
other  by  th.-ir  edges,  and  the  external  parts..!'  th.  body  are 
then  cicatrized  and  consolidated  upon  the  me.li.in  line,  both 
anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  The  alimentary  canal  and  its 
accessory  organs  ore  thus  enclosed  by  the  abdominal  p 
in  an  abdominal  cavity,  situated  in  front  of  the  column  of 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebra. 

As  thus  far  described,  the  process  of  development  relates 
to  the  growth  of  the  external  portions  of  the  body,  and  that 
part  of  the  nervous  system  which  corresponds  with  them — 
namely,  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  the  nerves  derived 
therefrom.  The  dorsal  and  abdominal  plates,  as  they  grow 
thicker  and  more  condensed,  begin  to  show  in  their  sub- 
stance the  distinction  of  the  various  tissues.  The  external 
integument,  the  tissue  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  the  car- 
tilages and  bones,  the  organs  of  special  sense,  the  nerves 
of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion,  and  the  white  and  gray 
matter  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  are  thus  formed  in  the 
nee  of  the  growing  material.  All  the  organs  and  tis- 
sues just  enumerated,  notwithstanding  their  different  func- 
tions, are  closely  related  to  each  other  in  one  respect ;  that 
is,  they  are  destined  to  bring  the  animal  body  into  relation 
with  the  external  world  by  means  of  sensation,  conscious- 
ness, volition,  voluntary  movement,  and  the  mechanical 
reception  and  expulsion  of  nutritious  or  effete  materials. 
They  arc  accordingly  known  as  the  "organs  of  animal  life  ;" 
and  they  are  all  formed  from  the  original  cells  of  the  cx- 
"/'•r  of  the  blastodermic  membrane. 

There  is  also,  however,  an  internal  layer  of  the  blasto- 
dermic membrane;  and  from  this  layer  are  formed  the  ali- 
mentary canal  and  its  glandular  appendages,  or  the  organs 
in  which  digestion,  absorption,  and  secretion  are  to  be  car 
ried  on,  and  in  which  the  muscular  actions  arc  involuntary 
and  unconscious.  They  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the 
"  organs  of  vegetative  life."  The  alimentary  canal  is  at 
first  an  oval  sac,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  external  ab- 
dominal walls.  But  subsequently  two  openings  arc  formed, 
one  at  its  anterior  and  one  at  its  posterior  extremity — 
namely,  the  mouth  and  the  anus;  and  the  original  sac  is 
thus  converted  into  a  true  canal,  open  at  both  ends.  At  the 
same  time  the  alimentary  canal  grows  very  rapidly  in  the 
direction  of  its  length,  thus  becoming  converted  into  a  com- 
paratively long,  narrow,  and  convoluted  tube,  and  after- 
wards showing  the  distinctions  between  the  oesophagus,  the 
stomach,  and  the  different  parts  of  the  small  and  large  in- 
testine. 

These  are  the  general  features  of  the  development  of  the 
embryo  in  all  vertebratcd  animals.  There  are  other  details 
which  relate  to  the  special  growth  of  particular  parts,  and 
to  the  so-called  metamorphoses  or  transformations  which 
take  place  in  particular  species,  and  which  arc  nothing  more 
than  the  successive  appearance  and  disappearance  of  par- 
ticular organs,  which  are  adapted  to  the  life  of  the  animal 
at  different  stages  of  growth.  Thus,  in  the  young  tadpole, 
when  first  hatched  from  the  egg.  the  mouth  is  a  round  ori- 
fice provided  with  a  suctorial  apparatus  and  adapted  for 
feeding  on  vegetable  matters ;  respiration  is  entirely  aqua- 
tic, and  is  performed  by  means  of  gills  ;  there  arc  no  limbs, 
but  voluntary  movement  is  accomplished  by  a  large  and 
muscular  tail,  the  animal  living  altogether  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Afterwards  the  mo'ith  enlarges  into  a 
wide  transverse  opening,  adapted  for  the  seizure  of  living 
prey  :  the  gills  disappear  and  lungs  arc  developed,  while 
the  mode  of  respiration  changes  from  aquatic  to  aerial ;  and 
finally,  anterior  and  posterior  legs  grow  from  the  correspond- 
]  ing  parts  of  the  body,  becoming  powerful  organs  for  both 
swimming  and  leaping,  while  the  tail  ceases  to  grow,  be- 
comes atrophied,  and  disappears.  Thus,  the  tadpole  grad- 
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ually  acquires  the  organs  and  the  appearance  of  a  perfect 
frog.  This  change,  in  the  case  of  the  tadpole,  is  called  a 
"transformation,"  because  it  happens  after  the  young  ani- 
mal has  escaped  from  the  egg ;  but  equally  important 
changes  take  place  in  the  embryo  of  the  higher  animals 
while  they  nre  still  retained  within  the  egg  or  in  the  uterus 
of  the  female  parent. 

Besides  the  essential  and  general  features  of  embryonic 
development  detailed  above,  there  are,  in  all  the  higher 
classes,  certain  secondary  or  accessory  organs  developed 
during  embryonic  life,  which  will  require  a  further  descrip- 
tion. 

The  first  of  these  is  known  as  the  umbilical  vesicle.  In 
the  process  of  development,  as  already  described,  the  ab- 
dominal walls,  growing  together  upon  the  median  line, 
enclose  directly  the  whole  of  the  vitelline  cavity,  which 
subsequently,  of  course,  becomes  the  cavity  of  the  intes- 
tine. But  in  many  of  the  fishes  and  reptiles,  and  in  all 
birds  and  quadrupeds,  the  abdominal  walls  approach  each 
other  before  they  have  embraced  the  whole  of  the  vitellus, 
so  that  the  vitelline  cavity  is  thus  separated,  by  a  kind  of 
constriction,  into  two  parts.  The  internal  part,  which  is 
fully  embraced  by  the  abdominal  walls,  is,  as  before  men- 
tioned, the  cavity  of  the  intestine;  but  the  external  part, 
which  is  left  by  this  constriction  outside  the  abdomen,  is 
the  umbilical  vesicle.  This  name  is  given  to  it  because  it 
is  really  a  vesicle,  containing  some  of  the  remains  of  the 
vitellus,  and  because  it  still  communicates  with  the  cavity 
of  the  intestine  through  the  umbilicus  or  navel.  This  com- 
munication is  at  first  short  and  wide;  but  as  development 
proceeds,  the  umbilical  vesicle  gradually  retreats  farther 
from  the  abdomen,  while  the  passage  of  communication 
becomes  converted  into  a  comparatively  long  and  narrow 
canal.  In  many  of  the  quadrupeds  and  in  the  human  spe- 
cies the  walls  of  this  canal  even  coalesce  with  each  other  at 
an  early  period,  so  that  the  umbilical  vesicle  then  forms  a 
separate  cavity  or  sac,  connected  with  the  abdomen  only 
by  a  slender  solid  pedicle.  One  or  two  minute  blood-ves- 
sels run  out  along  this  pedicle,  and  ramify  upon  the  surface 
of  the  umbilical  vesicle.  The  umbilical  vesicle  is  undoubt- 
edly at  first  a  reservoir  of  nutritious  material,  and  remains 
so  throughout  embryonic  life  in  all  those  species  where  the 
vitellus  was  originally  of  large  size  ;  but  in  the  quadrupeds 
it  very  early  loses  its  importance,  and  is  superseded  by  other 
sources  of  nourishment.  In  the  human  subject  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  it  after  the  third  month  of  embryonic  exist- 
ence. 

The  next  accessory  organ  of  the  embryo  is  the  amniim. 
This  is  a  delicate  and  transparent  membrane,  which  turns 
up  from  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  walls  over  the  back 
of  the  embryo,  and  thus  envelops  it  in  a  secondary  cavity, 
This  is  called  the  "cavity  of  the  amnion ;"  the  albuminous 
liquid  which  it  contains,  and  in  which  the  embryo  is  bathed, 
is  called  the  "amniotic  fluid."  The  amnion  is  accordingly 
an  extension  of  the  outer  layer  of  the  blastodermic  mem- 
brane, and  is  continuous  with  the  integument  of  the  embryo. 
In  other  words,  the  external  layer  of  the  blastodermic 
membrane  in  these  cases  is  developed  into  two  different 
parts.  That  which  immediately  invests  the  body  of  the 
embryo  is  its  integument,  and  part  of  its  permanent  struc- 
ture; that  which  turns  backward  at  the  edges  of  the  ab- 
dominal opening  is  the  amnion,  and  an  organ  of  embryonic 
life.  The  amnion  at  first  closely  embraces  the  body  of  the 
embryo,  but  afterwards  it  expands  more  rapidly,  and  the 
amniotic  fluid  increases  in  quantity,  so  that  the  young  ani- 
mal may  move  freely  within  its  cavity  when  the  muscular 
system  begins  to  exhibit  signs  of  activity. 

The  third  and  last  accessory  embryonic  organ  is  the  nl- 
lanlnii.  It  is  so  called  from  the  Ureek  iAAis.  iA\ii-T05,  a 
"  sausage,"  because  in  many  cases  it  is  a  sac  or  bag  of  an 
elongated  cylindrical  form.  In  all  instances  it  is  an  out- 
growth from  the  lower  part  of  the  intestine.  It  shows  it- 
self at  first  as  a  small  bud  or  divcrticulum,  shaped  somewhat 
like  the  finger  of  a  glove,  which  protrudes  from  the  abdom- 
inal opening  in  front,  and  then  rapidly  expands  in  every 
direction  until  it  has  entirely  enveloped  the  embryo,  as  well 
as  the  amnion,  in  a  second  exterior  covering.  Its  walls  are 
exceedingly  vascular,  their  vessels  being  derived  from  those 
of  the  intestine,  of  which  the  allantois  itself  is  an  offshoot. 
Thus,  when  the  allantois  has  become  completely  formed,  the 
external  surface  of  the  embryonic  mass  is  a  continuous  vas- 
cular membrane,  in  which  the  blood-vessels  of  the  embryo 
ramify  in  great  abundance. 

This  anatomical  feature  will  serve  to  indicate  the  useful- 
ness am;  the  function  of  the  allantois.  It  is  the  organ  of 
nourishment  and  respiration  for  the  embryo.  In  the  fowl's 
o^,  the  allantois,  which  is  placed  immediately  underneath 
the  calcareous  shell  and  shell-membranes,  is  very  active  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  period  of  incubation.  It  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  external  air  through  the  porous  egg-shell, 
and  exhales  carbonic  acid,  thus  serving  to  renovate  and 


arterialize  the  blood,  as  the  lungs  will  do  in  the  young 
chick  after  being  hatched.     In  the  viviparous  animals,  as 

the  quadrupeds,  the  ac- 

i-  r    iv  11        *     • 

tion  of  the  allantois  is 
still  more  important. 
The  ovum  in  these  ani- 
mals being  of  minute 
size,  without  any  abun- 
dant store  of  nutritious 
material,  and  being  re- 
tained, after  fecunda- 
tion, within  the  body  of 
f>  the  female  parent,  the 
young  embryo  is  entire- 
ly dependent  upon  the 
maternal  system  both  for 
FIG.  5.  Embryo  of  the  chick  on  the  respiration  and  nourish- 
seventh  day  of  incubation:  a,  liody  ment.  The  vascular  al- 
of  the  embryo;  h,  amnion;  c,  a  por-  ,  t  :  u  pnvdnniW 
tion  of  the  umbilical  vesicle;  rf.com-  lantols  «ere,  em  eloping 
mencing  growth  of  the  allautois.  the  embryo,  comes  m 

contact  with  the  vascu- 
lar lining  membrane  of  the  uterus,  and  thus  the  blood-ves- 
sels of  the  embryo  constantly  absorb  from  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  mother  the  substances  requisite  for  its  nourishment 
and  growth.  In  many  kinds  of  animals  the  allantois  even 
contracts  a  more  or  less  intimate  adhesion  with  the  lining 
FIG.  6. 


FIG.  6.  Egg  of  fowl  on  the  twelfth  day  of  incubation.  The  shell 
and  shell-membranes  have  been  removed,  showing  the  vasi-u- 
lar  allantois,  which  has  grown  so  as  to  envelop  all  the  remain- 
ing portions  of  the  egg. 

membrane  of  the  uterus  at  particular  spots,  where  the  pro- 
cess of  absorption  and  transudation  is  carried  on  with 
greater  rapidity. 

In  the  human  species  the  allantois  commences  its  growth 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  inferior  animals,  but  exhibits 
certain  modifications  in  its  subsequent  development  which 
have  caused  it  to  be  known  by  another  name.  It  does  not 
present  the  form  of  an  elongated  cylindrical  sac,  but  is,  on 
the  contrary,  irregularly  globular  in  form,  corresponding 
to  the  shape  of  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  in  which  the  em- 
bryo is  developed.  It  forms,  however,  a  complete  envelope 
or  external  tunic  for  the  embryo,  consisting  of  a  continuous 
vascular  membrane  of  more  or  less  fibrous  consistency  and 
texture.  It  has  accordingly  received  the  name  of  the  cJio- 
rion.  The  human  embryo,  therefore,  is  enveloped  in  two 
distinct  membranes — namely,  the  chorion  externally  and  the 
amnion  internally.  Both  these  membranes  are  vascular,  but 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  amnion  are  derived  from  the  integ- 
ument of  the  embryo,  those  of  the  chorion  from  the  intes- 
tinal canal. 

Another  important  modification  of  the  human  chorion  is 
that  at  an  early  period  it  becomes  shaggy  or  velvety  by  the 
growth  of  a  multitude  of  minute  filamentous  projections  or 
"  villosities  "  upon  its  outer  surface.     These  villositics  be- 
come branched  and  divided,  forming  so  many  tufted  fila- 
ments, by  which  the  power  and  activity  of  absorption  by 
the  chorion   is  greatly  augmented.      Soon   after  the  first 
month,  however,  these  villositics  cease  their  growth  over 
i  about  three-quarters  of  the  surface  of  the  chorion,  which 
!  thus  becomes  smooth  and  bald,  while  over  the  remaining 
j  quarter  they  grow  more  rapidly  than  before,  become  exces- 
j  sivcly  developed  both  in  numbers  and  in  ramification  and 
vascularity,  so  that  the  chorion  here   becomes  converted 
into  a  thickened  and  spongy  mass  of  villositics,  which  are 
penetrated  everywhere  with  an  abundance  of  looped  and 
ramifying  blood-vessels.     When  this  portion  of  the  chorion 
is  fully  developed,  it  forms  a  distinct  organ,  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  placenta.     The  placenta,  accordingly, 
in  the  human  species,  is  the  especial  organ  of  nourishment 
for  the  embryo.     It  has  become  well  developed,  and  easily 
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distinguishable  from  the  remaining  portions  of  the  chorion, 
by  the  end  of  the  third  month  of  embryonic  lilt-. 

The  ainnion  and  t  In-  chorion,  therefore,  although  they  are 
tcTin<'<l  tin'  "  membranes"  and  tin1  "  appendages,"  are  in 
reality  a  part  of  the  hoily  of  the  cmhryo — »»  much  BO  as 
any  othrr  "I  nM  r\r.  i  nal  or  internal  organs.  The  placenta, 
however,  includes  also  a  pmthni  of  the  tissues  of  the 
inollii'r:  f'ir  nt  I  hi'  same  time  tlint  the  rhorion  is  i/ecoming 
excessively  shaggy  and  va-eular  at  the  spot  which  is  after- 
wards I'>  be  the  placenta, (be  lining  membrane  of  the  uterus 
also  assumes,  al  ll rre-ponilin^  point,  11  similar  in- 
creased development.  In  l,n  thr  M. .ii.l  vessels 
which  preponderate  over  the  remaining  tissues,  becoming 
adherent  to  each  oilier,  nnil  mutually  tntoT|WMtr*tfBf 
through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  organ.  Tim.-,  the  pla- 
centa, when  fully  formed,  is  a  double  organ,  containing 
both  embryonic  ami  maternal  vessels,  ami  presenting  an 
extensive  vascular  surface  for  reciprocal  absorption  ami  ex- 
udation. There  is  al  no  time  any  actual  communication 
between  the  cavities  of  the  two  sets  of  vessels,  but  the  nu- 
tritious materials  transude  through  the  thin  vascular  walls, 
ami  in  this  way  supply  to  the  embryo  everything  essential 
to  its  growth. 

When  the  development  of  the  embryo  is  complete  the 
muscular  walls  of  the  uterus  contract,  the  membranes  are 
ruptured,  the  placenta  is  separated  from  its  attachments, 
and  the  whole  expelled  from  the  uterine  cavity.  The  pla- 
centa is  then  no  longer  available  as  an  organ  of  nourish- 
ment, and  is  east  <  IV  as  a  useless  appendage.  But  in  the 
mean  time  the  lun^s  and  tin;  alimentary  eanal  have  been 
gradually  becoming  developed  by  internal  growth,  and  are 
now  capable  <>f  performing  their  natural  functions.  After 
birth,  accordingly,  the  act  of  re-piratimi  and  the  absorption 
of  nourishment  are  accomplished  in  the  young  infant  inde- 
pendently hy  the  aid  of  internal  organs,  while  during  em- 
bryonic life  they  were  performed  by  the  placenta,  supplied 
in  great  part  for  this  purpose  hy  the  blood  of  the  mother. 

.1.  ('.  DM  MB. 

Em'bury  (EMMA  CATHERINE),  an  American  writer  whose 
maiden  name  was  MANI.KY,  was  burn  in  New  York  in  1806, 
and  was  married  in  I  ^  to  Daniel  Embury,  Esi|..of  Brook  - 
lyn.  Among  her  works  are  "Uuido  and  other  Poems," 
"Constance'  l.atimer.  or  the  lilind  liirl,"  and  "Nature's 
Gems,  or  American  Wild  Flowers."  Died  Feb.  10,  1863. 

Kinlniry  (  Piiu.ir),  recognized  as  the  "  founder  of  Amer- 
ican .Methodism,"  was  l>oru  at  Ballygaranc,  Ireland,  in 
1728.  He  lieeame  a  member  and  "local  preacher"  of  Wes- 
ley's society  at  Court-Mattress,  Ireland.  In  1760  ho  emi- 
grated to  New  York.  He  began  to  preach  there  in  1766  in 
his  own  house,  mostly  to  his  own  countrymen.  Later  he 
preached  in  an  old  rigging-loft,  and  at  last  succeeded  in 
erecting  "Old  John  street  church."  Embury,  being  a  car- 
penter, worked  on  it  himself.  He  built  with  his  own  hands 
its  pulpit,  and  on  the  30th  of  Oct.,  176$,  preached  from  it 
the  dedicatory  sermon  of  the  humble  structure — the  first 
.Methodist  chapel  of  the  New  World.  Embury  afterwards 
settled  in  Salem,  N.  Y.,  where  also  he  founded  his  denomi- 
nation, nnd  where  it  grew  into  the  prosperous  Troy  con- 
ference, and  where  he  died  in  177i.  His  church  commem- 
orates these  by  a  monument. 

r.in'ilrn,  or  Emb'den,  a  fortified  seaport-town  of 
Prussia,  in  the  former  kingdom  of  Hanover,  is  on  the  N. 
shore  of  the  Dollart.  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kins,  about  7n 
miles  \V.  X.  W.  of  Bremen  ;  lat.  53°  22'  N.,  Ion.  7°  12'  38" 
E.  It  is  intersected  by  several  canals,  which  are  crossed  by 
about  thirtv  bridges.  It  is  well  built,  and  contains  a  hand- 
some town-hull,  an  exchange,  a  custom-house,  a  gymna- 
sium, a  school  of  navigati ind  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum. 

Here  are  manufactures  of  linen  fabrics,  hosiery,  hats,  sail- 
cloth, starch,  soap.  etc.  The  port  of  Kmden  has  .shallow 
harbors,  outer  and  inner,  hut  the  roadstead  is  deep  enough 
for  large  ships  Pop.  in  1871,  12,588. 

Em'ernld  [Gr. v^dpayiot;  Vr.fmrrnuilc:  ?p.e>mern/tla; 
Ger.  ttmii'riii/il],  a  beautiful  green  precious  stone,  a  variety 
of  bervl,  a  silicate  of  alumina,  and  glucina.  It  occurs  in 
six-sided  prisms,  which  are  highly  prized  as  ornamental 
gems.  Its  color,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  varieties  of  green,  is  ascribed  to  the  oxide  of  chromium 
that  it  contains.  It  is  stated  that  a  perfect  specimen  of  this 
gem  has  been  sold  for  $5000.  Its  value  depends  chiefly  on 
its  color.  The  largest  emeralds  occur  in  Siberia  on  the  river 
Tokowoia:  one  in  the  Royal  collection  weighs  sixteen  and 
three-fourths  pounds  Troy,  another  six  pounds.  The  finest 
modern  emeralds  are  found  in  South  America,  especially  at 
Muzo  in  Colombia.  Emeralds  of  inferior  i|uality  are  pro- 
cured at  Ciinjargum  in  Hindostan.  and  ill  the  Heiibach 
Valley  near  Salzburg.  F.  Cailliaud  rediscovered 
1S1S|",  in  Mount  Zaharnh  in  Upper  Egypt,  the  emerald- 
mines  from  which  the  ancients  obtained  many  emeralds. 
A  rare  green  variety  of  sapphire  is  sometimes  called  Ori- 


ental emerald.  Emerald  copper  is  a  synonym  of  dioptue ; 
emerald  nickel  for  zaratitc,  a  compound  of  carbonate  and 
hydrate  of  nickel,  found  al  the  chrome  mines  of  Texas,  Pa. 

Emerald,  a  township  of  Faribault  co.,  Minn.  Pop.  748. 

ICiiHTithl,  a  township  of  Paulding  co.,  0.     Pop.  717. 

Emerald,  a  township  of  St.  Cp.ix  eo.,  \Vis.    l'op.206. 

Emerald  Bird  of  I'ariuli-r  i /w.i./iV.'n  n/,' 
[that  is.  rhi'  "  lootl. '--.''  M  called  t'roru  the  old  fable  that  the 
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bird  of  paradise  bos  no  feet,  but  always  flics  without  rest- 
ing], the  best  known  and  most  elegant  of  the  birds  of  para- 
dise, is  a  native  of  New  Guinea  (Papua),  where  it  is  killed 
in  great  numbers  for  its  beautiful  plumage,  which  brings  u 
high  price  in  the  market. 

The  skins  with  the  plumage  are  used  in  the  East  for  or- 
namenting turbans,  and  in  Europe  and  America  for  adorn- 
ing ladies'  head-dresses.  About  1500  or  2000  are  annually 
imported  into  Europe,  chiefly  by  way  of  Ilatavia.  The 
back  part  of  the  neck  is  of  a  pale  gold  color,  the  throat  and 
fore  part  of  the  richest  changeable  golden  green,  the  breast 
a  deep  purple,  the  body  and  tail  a  fine  chestnut.  The  body 
feathers  are  frequently  dyed  to  improve  the  natural  tint. 
The  female  is  said  to  furnish  the  most  highly  prized  feath- 
ers, though  during  life,  at  least,  it  appears  that  the  male  is 
by  far  the  more  splendid  bird,  being  provided  with  con- 
spicuous floating  plumes  of  astonishing  beauty. 

Emer'sion  [Lat.  rmtr'iio,  from  cmrr':/n,  rmer'mm,  to 
"emerge  or  rise  into  view"],  in  astronomy,  is  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  sun.  moon,  planet,  or  star  from  behind  the  celes- 
tial body  by  which  it  was  hidden  in  an  eclipse  or  occulta- 
tion.  The  phenomena  of  immersion  and  emersion  are  use- 
ful in  determining  the  longitude  of  places. 

I',  in  'rr-on,  a  township  of  Gratiot  CO.,  Mich.     Pop.  590. 

Emerson  (GEORGE  KARRELL),  LL.t).,  an  American 
teacher  and  writer,  born  in  Kennebunk,  Me.,  Sept.  12, 1797. 
He  lived  in  Boston  for  many  years,  and  was  president  of 
the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  He  was  the  flrst 
head-master  (1821-23)  of  the  Boston  English  High  8 
for  boys.  Among  his  works  are  "  Lectures  on  Education  " 
and  a  "Report  on  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  growing  naturally 
in  the  Forests  of  Massachusetts"  (1846). 

Emerson  (REV.  JOHN  S.),  missionary,  was  born  at 
Chester.  X.  H..  in  1MU.  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1826, 
and  at  Andover  in  1830.  He  went  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  aided  in  preparing  an  "  English  Hawaian  Dictionary." 
Hied  Mar.  28,  1867. 

Emerson  (RALPH  W.u.not.  I.L.D.,  an  American  poet 
and  essayist.  Lord  Clarendon  said  of  Lord  Falkland,  sec- 
retary of  state  to  Charles  I.,  that,  as  his  house  was  within 
ten  miles  of  Oxford,  "  the  most  polite  and  accurate  men  of 
that  university  frequently  resorted  and  dwelt  with  him,  as 
in  a  college  situated  in  purer  air;  so  thai  his  house  was  a 
university  in  less  volume,  whither  they  came  not  so  much 
for  repose  as  study." 

There  seems  still  to  be  some  benignant  Fate  which  pro- 
\  iiies  suitably  for  the  suburbs  of  university  towns.  Within 
ten  miles  of  Harvard  College  there  has  been  for  many  years 
one  modest  roof  which  has  afforded  to  "  the  most  polite  and 
accurate  men  "of  that  univer-r  'i  "college in  purer 

air;"  for  it  has  been  the  residence  of  Ralph  Waldo  Kn 

.Mr.  Emerson  was  born  in  Boston,  Mas-.,  M 
and  was  the  son  of  Rev.  William  Kmerson  and  Huth  (lias- 
kin-  '  Kmerson.  He  had  a  ministerfor  an  ancestor  in  every 
generation  for  eight  generations  back,  either  on  the  pater- 
nal or  maternal  side.  He  was  fitted  for  college  at  the  pub- 
. tools  of  Boston,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
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1821.  He  was  not  among  the  very  highest  scholars  of  his 
clnss,  but  in  his  junior  year  won  a  "  Howrioin  prize  "  for  a 
dissertation  on  the  "  Character  of  Socrates/'  and  another  in 
his  senior  year  for  an  essay  on  "  The  Present  State  of  Eth- 
ical Philosophy."  He  also  won  a  "Boylstou  prize"  for 
declamation,  and  he  was  "  class  poet."  For  five  years  after 
leaving  college  he  taught  school,  chiefly  in  Boston,  where 
he  assisted  his  elder  brother,  "William,  in  conducting  a  >u<1- 
cossfnl  school  for  girls.  In  1820  he  was  *'  approbated  to 
preach,"  though  his  name  does  not  appear  among  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  Harvard  Theological  School.  In  March,  1829, 
he  was  ordained  as  colleague  to  llcv.  Henry  Ware  of  the 
Second  Unitarian  church  in  Boston.  In  1832  he  resigned 
his  pastoral  charge,  having  announced  in  a  sermon  his  mi- 
willingness  longer  to  administer  the  rite  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. This  sermon  was  never  published,  but  copies  of  it  exist 
in  manuscript.  In  Dec.,  1832,  he  sailed  for  Europe,  re- 
maining absent  nearly  a  year.  Soon  after  returning  he  be-  j 
gan  his  career  as  a  lecturer  before  the  Boston  Mechanics' 
Institute,  his  subject  being  "  Water."  He  gave  also  three 
other  lectures — two  on  "  Italy,"  and  one  on  the  "  Relation 
of  Man  to  the  Globe,"  In  1 834  he  gave  in  Boston  a  series  of 
biographical  lectures  on  Michael  Angelo,  Milton,  Luther,  j 
George  Fox,  and  Edmund  Burke;  the  first  two  of  which 
were  published  in  the  "  North  American  Review."  Since 
that  time  he  has  given  many  courses  of  lectures  in  Boston, 
and  has  been  one  of  the  best-known  lecturers  throughout 
the  United  States.  Perhaps  no  other  man  has  rendered 
such  continued  service  in  this  field.  It  is  said  that  he  lec- 
tured for  forty  successive  seasons  before  the  Salem  (Mass.) 
Lyceum.  He  has  also  made  repeated  lecturing  tours  in  the 
Western  States,  and  has  even  lectured  in  California  and  in 
England. 

In  1835,  Mr.  Emerson  took  up  his  residence  in  Concord,  j 
Mass.,  and  published  in  tho  following  year  a  thin  volume  ; 
called  "Nature."  Itmarkcd  anew  crain  American  thought — 
was  received  with  sharp  criticism  from  many  quarters,  and  ; 
with  corresponding  enthusiasm  by  a  small  circle  of  admi- 
rers. It  took  twelve  years  to  sell  five  hundred  copies.  This 
was  followed  by  several  orations  before  literary  societies  on 
such  themes  as  "  The  Method  of  Nature,"  "  Man  Thinking," 
and  "  Literary  Ethics."  More  important  even  than  these 
was  his  remarkable  "Address  before  the  Senior  Class  at 
Divinity  College,  Cambridge,"  delivered  July  15,  1838. 
From  these  various  addresses  and  publications  may  be  dated 
the  intellectual  movement  then  vaguely  stigmatized  as 
"Transcendentalism."  This  was  a  reaction  against  formal- 
ism and  tradition,  and  brought  together  a  variety  of  minds, 
some  profoundly  mystical,  others  full  of  projects  for  action. 
It  led  to  some  excesses  and  affectations,  but  was  on  the 
whole  a  valuable  impulse  towards  many  good  things.  The 
four  volumes  of  "The  Dial"  contain  a  lasting  memorial  of 
that  important  seed-time  of  thought. 

Mr.  Emerson's  two  volumes  of  "Essays"  were  collected 
and  published  in  1841  and  1844,  and  his  "Poems"  in  1846.  , 
His  miscellaneous  addresses  remained  uncollected  till  isiO, 
in  America,  though  they  had  been  reprinted  collectively  in 
England  in  1844.  Visiting  the  mother-country  in  1847.  Mr. 
Emerson  found  awaiting  him  a  large  circle  of  admirers, 
whose  allegiance  he  has  always  retained.  In  1850  he  pub- 
lished "  Representative  Men."  given  previously  as  a  course 
of  lectures  in  Boston.  In  1852  he  took  part  in  preparing  the 
memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli.  Ills  "  English  Traits  " 
appeared  in  185fi,  "The  Conduct  of  Life"  in  1800,  and  "  May- 
Day  and  other  Poems"  and  "  Society  and  Solitude  "  in  18G9. 

Though   Mr.  Emerson  is  often  assigned  to  the  class  of 
metaphysicians  or  "philosophers,"  yet  the  actual  traits  of 
his  intellect  clearly  rank  him  rather  among  poets  or  liter-    j 
ary  men.    All  his  methods  are  literary  rather  tnan  scientific, 
although  he  has  won  some  of  his  warmest  admirers  among 
scientific  men,  as  in  the  case  of  Professor  Tyndall.     His 
statements  are  sometimes  subtle,  sometimes  profound,  some-  j 
times  noble  and  heroic,  but  scarcely  ever  systematic.     He  ! 
rests  in  his  intuitions,  rarely  attempts  even  the  rudiments 
of  method,  but  constantly  recognizes,  in   his  own   words, 
"the  opposite  negations  between  which,  as  with  cords,  our  I 
being  is  swung."     But  it  is  claimed  by  his  admirers  that  I 
(quoting  his  words  again)  "  We  are  too  young  by  some  ages 
yet  to  form  a  creed,"  and  that,  while  not  aiming  at  the  kind 
of  work  done  by  Herbert    Spencer,  for  instance,  Emerson 
often  gives  in  some  single  phrase  an  illumination  that  seems 
to  extinguish  Herbert  Spencer's  lights,  as  a  sunbeam  makes 
gas-lamps  superfluous. 

In  viewing  Mr.  Emerson  simply  as  a  literary  artist,  the 
reader  must  still  complain  of  this  tantalizing  fragmentari- 
ness.  this  disregard  of  all  the  unities,  this  structural  defect. 
Even  in  his  poems  his  genius  is  like  an  n>olian  harp,  that 
now  gives,  now  wilfully  withholds,  its  music  ;  while  some  of 
his  essays  seem  merely  accidental  collections  of  loose  leaves 
from  a  note-book.  Yet  as  one  ninkes  this  criticism,  one  is 
shamed  into  silence  by  remembering  many  a  passage  of 


prose  and  verse  so  majestic  in  thought  and  rhythm,  of  quality 
so  rare  and  utterance  so  delicious,  as  to  form  a  permanent 
addition  to  the  highest  literature  of  the  human  race. 

Mr.  Emerson  wrote  in  1844  that  all  our  books  were  Eu- 
•  ropean,  that  we  were  "sent  to  a  feudal  school  to  learn  de- 
mocracy ;"  and  demanded  that  Americans  should  "  advance 
j  out  of  all  hearing  of  others'  censures,  out  of  nil  regrets  of 
1  their  own,  into  a  new  and   more  excellent  social  state." 
,  More  than  any  previous  literary  man  among  us,  he  set  the 
1  example  of   ignoring    European  traditions,   methods,  anil 
literary  properties  wherever  these  could  be  better  super- 
soiled  by  our  own.    He  drew  his  habitual  illustrations  from 
American   society  and    manners,   and   was  more   ready   to 
write  of  the  pine  woods  and  the   humble-bee  than  of  the 
nightingale  and  asphodel.     It  seems  hardly  credible  that 
this  should  have  been  ridiculed  by  the  critics  as  "a  foolish 
affectation  of   the  familiar;"  but  the  fact  of   the  ridicule 
shows  the  need  of  the  innovation.     If  that  state  of  things 
has  now  passed  by,  and  if  our  literature  is  no  longer  pro- 
vincial, it  is  to  Mr.  Emerson  that  we  arc  most  indebted. 

It  is  well  known  that  his  position  on  religious  questions 
has  been  that  of  a  philosophical  radical,  and  that  he  has 
been  quite  detached  from  the  church  organizations  of  the 
time.  He  took  this  position,  once  for  all,  in  a  sentence 
which  attracted  much  attention  in  his  "Divinity  Hall  Ad- 
dress:" "The  assumption  tnat  the  age  of  inspiration  is 
past,  that  the  Bible  is  closed,  the  fear  of  degrading  tho 
character  of  Jesus  by  representing  him  as  a  man,  indicate 
with  sufficient  clearness  the  falsehood  of  our  theology." 
His  precise  attitude  as  to  the  conception  of  a  Deity  and  the 
belief  in  personal  immortality  might  be  harder  to  define. 
He  declares  eloquently,  however,  in  one  of  his  orations,  that 
"there  is  a  sublime  and  friendly  Destiny  by  which  the  hu- 
man race  is  guided — the  race  never  dying,  the  individual 
never  spared — to  results  affecting  masses  and  ages." 

Though  Mr.  Emerson  is,  like  Goethe,  a  prophet  of  Self- 
Culture,  ho  has  never  held  himself  aloof,  like  Goethe,  from 
the  immediate  public  agitations  of  his  time,  but  has  always 
practically  recognized  the  truth  of  his  own  formula,  "To- 
day is  a  king  in  disguise."  He  has  always  lent  his  voice 
in  behalf  of  any  momentous  public  interest.  He  was  al- 
ways frankly  identified  with  the  anti-slavery  movement, 
and,  though  averse  to  extemporaneous  speech,  and  ill  at 
ease  in  that  form  of  service,  he  often  took  part  in  the  meet- 
ings of  the  abolitionists.  In  1S44  he  gave  an  elaborate  and 
remarkable  address  on  the  anniversary  of  emancipation  in 
the  British  West  Indies.  He  signed,  with  his  wife,  the  call 
for  the  first  "National  Woman's  Rights  Convention"  in 
1850.  He  is  a  vice-president  of  the  Free  Religious  Asso- 
ciation, and  has  several  times  addressed  its  conventions. 
He  is  also  an  overseer  of  Harvard  University,  and  received 
from  that  institution  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  in  ls(>C>. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

Mr.  Emerson  has  been  twice  married — once,  in  1830,  to 
Ellen  Louisa  Tucker  of  Boston,  who  died  the  following 
year;  and  again,  in  1835,  to  Ltdian  Jackson  of  Plymouth. 
He  has  three  children,  two  daughters  and  one  son.  The 
son,  Edward  Waldo,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1866, 
and  has  since  pursued  the  study  of  medicine.  Of  the 
daughters,  the  elder,  Ellen,  is  unmarried ;  the  younger, 
Edith,  is  the  wife  of  William  H.  Forbes,  Esq.,  of  Milton, 
Mass.,  and  has  several  children.  Mr.  Emerson  has  just  re- 
turned with  his  elder  daughter  from  Europe,  reaching  home 
May  27,  1873.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Concord  station  he 
found  all  the  children  of  the  public  schools  drawn  up  to 
receive  him,  accompanied  by  many  citizens  and  by  a  band 
of  music.  They  all  escorted  him  in  a  procession  to  his 
house,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  just  before  his  de- 
parture from  home,  and  was  rebuilt  in  bis  absence.  A 
triumphal  arch,  decorated  with  flowers  and  bearing  the  word 
'•'Welcome,"  had  been  placed  before  it.  Beneath  this,  and 
between  two  lines  of  children,  Mr.  Emerson  and  his  daugh- 
ter entered  their  home.  It  was  a  spontaneous  tribute  to 
the  love  and  reverence  won  for  this  eminent  author  in  his 
own  village  by  his  gracious  manners  and  his  simple  and 
noble  life.  T.  W.  HIGGINSOX. 

Emerson  (REV.  WILLIAM),  the  father  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  was  born  at  Concord,  Mass.,  May  6,  1769.  His 
grandfather,  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  was  minister  of  Mai- 
den, and  his  father,  Rev.  William  Emerson,  died  a  chaplain 
in  the  Revolutionary  army  in  1776.  The  younger  William 
Emerson  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1789.  He  was 
the  first  minister  of  Harvard,  Mass.,  and  afterwards  (1799- 
1811)  pastor  of  the  First  church  (Unitarian)  of  Boston, 
Mass.  Tit:  published  various  discourses,  a  "Selection  of 
Psalms  and  Hymns"  (1808),  and  wrote  a  "History  of  the 
First  Church  of  Boston,"  which  was  published  in  1812. 
He  was  an  accomplished  writer,  and  one  of  the  best  orators 
of  his  day.  Died  May  12,  1811.  . 
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Emery,  one  of  tilt-  hardest  minerals,  known,  ranking  next 
to  tin-  diamond  in  its  pm\i  r  ni  cutting  or  abrading  hard  sub- 
stances.    It  isavarictv  ot   tin    -|.  iniii  or  sap- 
pliirf,of  ii  dark  red 
siats  of  nearly  pure  alumina  and  o\ide  of  irnn.     It  is  found 

in   large   mas-cs  all'l   !nll'-tl   resenil.li  '«!   IH>II  ore. 

for  which   it  rcn  mistaken.      It  is  oKra  lie  d   ch  icily 

from  A «in  Minor  and  the  i  - 

Archipelago.      At  Nnxiis  Till, mill  ,|niiitals  are  sold  annuall) 

at  from   IWeUe   to   f.iurleen    'h;ichm:e   ialMint    Ihirleeli    fl 

III.'  quintal.  Nearly  half  "I'  I  hi'  quantity  is  exported  I" 
England,  generally  us  luillast  in  homeward  l>ound  vessels, 

where    it    i-    used  chiefly   ill  grinding  ghlSS.        I'   hllS   also  lied! 

found   lit   Che-ier.   M:i  in    with    magnetic    iron. 

I'riuii   which    eoii-id.-ralilc    quantities    Inivc   been    c.\h 
It   \\;i-  11(001  «red  :it   Che-lei-  by    Ilr.  < 'baric-  T.  Jackson  of 
Boston,  and  in  Asiu  Minor,  near   Kphcsns,  by  I'r.  .1.  Law- 
rence Smith,  iin  American   mineralogist   in    tlic   s.  r\  ice  of 
the  Turkish    go\  eminent.      Uoth   d  <d    ex- 

amples of  the  value  of  accurate  mincralogical  know!- 

Kmcry  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  sapphire  or  ruby  in 
hardnc«.s,  and  it  will  not  only  cut  the.  hardest  steel  or 
chilled  castings,  but  will  wear  away  quart/,  agate.  t,.pa/.. 
anil  other  gems,  being  for  the  last-named  purpose  the 
chief  reliance  of  the  lapidary.  It  was  used  by  the  ancients 
for  cutting  gems.  l>io-cori<lc-  m..nlion-  it  mi'lci  th> 
of  Nftn/i-ix  as  the  stone  with  which  engraved  gems  are  pol- 
ished: and  there  is  even  a  rabbinical  tradition  which  indi- 
cates that  the  ••  smyris"  was  used  for  gem-engraving  in 
the  titne  of  Moses.  How  far  it  was  known  anil  used  in 
pre-historie  times  must  be  left  to  conjecture,  but  the  many 
neatly  cut  ami  polished  stone  implement  -  and  ornaments 
indicate  the  use  of  a  material  not  less  hard  than  emery. 
Theophrastus  mentions  whetstones  made  of  the  mineral 
used  to  engrave  gems,  and  cites  Armenia  as  furnishing 
the  liest  kind,  \a\ian  whetstones  arc  also  mentioned  i.\ 
ancient  authors,  and  Pliny  speaks  of  polishing  marble 
statues  and  jil!n:i  I/..ICH  gems.  The  backs  of  antique  iu- 
tagli  have  deep  furrows  upon  them,  indicating  that  they 
were  fili-d  into  shape  by  rubbing  with  an  emery -atone.  It 
is  thus  probable  that  the  massive  emery  was  extensively 
used  HM  a  tool,  and  that  it  was  employed  for  the  sculpture 
of  hard  rocks,  not  only  by  the  Romans,  but  by  the  ancient 
Hnrptfani, 

It  is  now  used  in  the  arts  in  a  pulverized  form,  being 
obtained  in  grains  or  in  powders  of  various  degrees  of 
fineness  by  crushing  and  sifting  or  by  elutriatiou.  The 
lumps,  as  they  come  from  the  mine,  are  broken  in  a  breaker 
or  under  stamps,  and  the  fragments  are  sifted  through 
sieves  or  wire-cloth  having  from  sixty  to  ninety  wires  to 
the  inch,  by  which  the  grades  of  the  emery  are  determined. 
Thus,  a  sieve  of  sixty  wires  to  the  inch  gives  a  No.  60 
grade.  The  numbers  range  as  high  as  120,  or  "  flour 
emery."  These  higher  numbers  are  obtained  by  washing, 
or  l.y  collecting  the  fine  dust  which  floats  in  the  air  of  the 
crushing-rooms  and  settles  on  the  beams  and  shelves. 

There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  effective  abrasive 
power  of  commercial  emery  from  different  localities.  It 
varies  according  to  the  composition,  the  state  of  aggrega- 
tion, and  the  purity.  The  better  qualities  of  crystalline 
corundum  arc  believed  to  be  superior  to  emery  in  abrasive 
powers,  and  powdered  sapphire  to  be  superior  to  corundum. 
But  the  experiments  which  are  cited  in  support  of  this  are 
by  no  means  as  complete  and  conclusive  as  they  should  be. 
The  following  shows  the  relative  abrasive  powers,  as  usu- 
ally stated,  of  the  sapphire,  of  corundum,  and  of  emery 
from  some  of  the  principal  localities  :  sapphire  from  India, 
1011;  ruliv.  India.  '.Hi;  corundum.  Asia  Minor,  77;  emery, 
Kulali,  10  to  :">7  :  of  Samos,  56;  of  Nicaria,  50;  of  Qu- 
inuch.  12  to  17;  of  Naxos,  46 ;  of  Chester.  .Mass.,  43  to  45. 

Sapphire  contains  !>74  per  cent,  of  alumina,  and  corun- 
dum about  '.II'  per  cent.  The  percentage  in  emery  ranges 
from  I'll  to  7S.  with  L'.i  to  :;;.  per  cent,  nf  o\ide  of  iron,  a 
few  per  <-ent.  of  silica  and  of  water. 

The  methods  of  application  are  various.  Lapidaries 
sprinkle  it  with  water  or  oil  on  their  lead-wheels.  Mixed 
with  glue  or  other  adhere  substance*,  it  is  spread  in  a 

thin    layer  n| woo. I,    leather,  paper,   or   cloth,   or  it   is 

moulded  into  solid  Mocks  or  wheels.  It  is  in  the  latter 
form,  known  as  ••  -olid  cim  rv-wheels,"  that  the  mineral 
has  the  widest  application  ;ui'l  its  greatest  utility. 

Km-  Solid  wheels,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 

pnwderr.l  r:ml',  u  i  I  h  shellac,  fuse;  I  and  rolled  upon  a  stick, 
appear  to  ha\c  "i  iginatcil  with  the  lapidaries  of  India. 
Small  wheels  of  a  tew  inches  only  in  diameter  have  hcen 
in  common  use  for  many  years,  especially  by  dentists  for 
shaping  hard  porcelain  teeth,  hut  they  are  now  made  by 
improved  methods  from  one  to  thirty-six  inches  in  diam- 
eter, ami  from  one  quarter  »f  an  inch  to  four  inches  in 
thickness.  When  carefully  mounted  upon  a  mandril  and 
ruu  at  a  high  speed,  the  abrading  power  of  such  win 


wonderful.      They   will  instantly   take   the   teeth    off  the 

•t   file  and  reduce  it  to  a  plane,  smooth  ;-url.i. 
will  cut  away  p:irt-  of  .lulled   .\i-lin_--  tint     .    til.    v, , 
touch.       -~ilch    uhr.l-    are    -hapin^    to-. I-    of   the    (irsl    order, 
as  far  • 

in    hariho  — .   and    a-    !!.••    ;.]OCIM    o!    a    wh'-.l    e\c,edn  the 
tile  upon  tin-  w...  th.  hands  of  an 

expert   workman    mo\"-.  -a\,  cm    f.-.-l    in    u   minute,  but    the 
proper  velooitj  of  an  .  n..-i\    wheel  1,1  it-  culling  xurt  I 
MOO  feet  in  a  minute.      It    is   evident  that  such  win"  ! 

-I   to  repi. files  wherever  the]  can   !-'•  brought   to 

bear  upon  the  work.     Tin   ^i  .  an   th<  cutting 

point*  or  teeth,  and  do  n.it   C.H.U  dull  although  ' 

contact  with  metal  hard  enough  to  turn  the  t..th   ..f  a  file 

at  one  stroke. 

The  rapidity  of  abrasion  d.  •  nly  on  the  velo- 

city of  movement,  but  upon  the  si/e  of  i  he  grains  of  emery. 
For  very  heavy  work,  such  as  taking  the  rough  ed^- 
castings,  very  coarse  emery  is  im-d,  while  tin-  tiner  sorts 
arc  made  into  wheels  for  fine  grinding  and  surface-work 
on  brass  or  steel.  The  following  table  shows  approxi- 
mately the  cuts  of  emery  as  compared  with  files.  The 
numbers  represent  the  standard  grades  of  emery  : 

NM.  or  Knicry. 

&-10  represents  the  cut  of  a  wood  rasp. 


16-20 
24-30 
86-4(1 
46-60 
70-SO 


120-flour  emery 


rough  file. 
"       middle-cut  file. 
"       bastard  file. 

second-cut  file. 
"      smooth  file. 

superfine  file, 
d-smooth  tile. 


The  Tanitc  Company  make  five  general  classes  of  wheels : 
Class  No.  1,  coarse-bard  :  Class  No.  2,  medium-hard  ;  Class 
No.  3,  medium-soft ;  Clau  No.  4,  fine-hard;  Class  No.  5, 
fine-soft. 

In  using  emery-wheels  care  must  be  taken  to  maintain 
the  proper  speed,  and  not  to  press  the  work  too  strongly 
against  the  surface.  If  too  much  pressure  is  used,  the 
wheels  will  not  out  so  fast,  and  are  liable  to  wear  away  un- 
equally anil  to  get  out  of  true.  A  rest  should  always  be 
used  to  support  the  work  and  prevent  it  from  vibrating 
upon  the  wheel.  The  bearings  should  be  kept  in  good 
order  and  well  lubricated. 

Much  attention  is  now  given  to  the  manufacture  of  ma- 
chines for  mounting  emery-wheels.  The  mandrils  are 
made  of  steel  very  carefully  turned  and  fitted  to  the  boxes, 
and  frequently  two  or  more  wheels  are  mounted  on  the 
same  mandril.  The  edges  of  the  wheels  are  variously 
shaped  to  suit  the  work  for  which  they  are  designed. 
Manufacturers  now  use  them  not  only  for  trimming  and 
shaping  castings,  but  for  shaping  and  sharpening  hardened 
steel  tools,  such  as  the  knives  of  planes  and  of  wood- 
moulding  machines,  and  for  gumming  saws.  For  the  lat- 
ter purpose  they  are  particularly  well  adapted,  and  save 
time,  labor,  and  files. 

The  following  are  outlines  of  some  of  the  forms  of  the 
faces  of  emery-win  ' 


Good  emery  wheels  are   uniform  in  texture.     The  ma- 

with  which  the  emery  is  combined  must  hove  great 

ive   strength   to    r.  of  the  wheels   to 

fly  asunder  when   revolving  at  high  speed,  and  to   retain 

rains  of  emery  firmly,  and  yet  wear  away  evenly. 

leaving  the  cutting  an::'  :in'l  ""'  glaze  or  ''gum 

up."     It  must  not  soften  or  melt  under  the  heat  generated 
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EMETIC— EMIGRATION. 


by  the  friction  in  cutting  the  work,  and  must  he  free  from 
noxious  qualities.  As  such  wheels  are  run  at  high  veloci- 
ties, they  require  to  be  very  carefully  and  exactly  hung, 
and  to  be  kept  perfectly  true,  so  as  to  prevent  vibrations. 
They  should  not  "  wedge  "  upon  the  mandril,  or  even  fit  it 
closely,  for  expansion  by  heat  might  burst  the  wheel,  and 
the  flanges  at  the  side  should  not  be  too  strongly  screwed 
up.  A  wheel  thirty-six  inches  in  diuineter  may  have  611 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  one  of  twelve  inches,  1800 
revolutions.  Although  the  emery  is  so  extremely  hard, 
diamonds  will  cut  the  wheels,  and  this  gem  in  its  crude  or 
rough  form  is  used  as  a  tool  to  turn  them  true  or  to  cut 
their  faces  into  any  desired  form.  W.  P.  BLAKE. 

Emet'ic  [Or.  e^eriKo?,  from  «>«•>,  to  "vomit"],  a  medi- 
cine capable  of  causing  the  stomach  to  contract  and  dis- 
charge its  contents  through  the  oesophagus.  Emetics  are 
of  two  classes :  (1)  those  which  appear  to  stimulate  the  ac- 
tion of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  directly  by  their 
presence,  such  as  alum,  cupric  sulphate  (blue  vitriol),  and 
zinc  sulphate  (white  vitriol):  they  act  promptly,  and  are 
hence  very  useful  in  some  cases  of  poisoning ;  (2)  those 
which  enter  the  circulation,  and  cause  emetic  action  by 
their  operation  upon  the  nervous  centres.  To  this  class  be- 
long ipecacuanha,  tartar  emetic,  lobelia,  bloodroot,  and 
many  others.  They  arc  in  general  arterial  sedatives,  and 
may  cause  profound  and  even  dangerous  disturbances  if 
unskilfully  used. 

Emeu*     See  EMU. 

Emigration  [Lat.  emirfratio,  a  "removal"  or  "de- 
parture" of  one  or  more  individuals],  the  transference  of 
permanent  abode  from  one  country  to  another.  Removal 
into  a  country  is  specifically  designated  as  immir/i-atton; 
it  of  course  presupposes  emigration.  (Sec  CRU8AJHDB,  EXILE, 

EXOIU'S,  TUANSPOUTATIOX,  SLAVERY.) 

Whatever  view  we  take  of  the  origin  of  mankind,  it  is 
evident  that  the  earth  must  have  been  almost  wholly  peo- 
pled by  numerous  emigrations.  The  story  of  the  wander- 
ings of  tribes  and  races  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the 
traditions  of  the  nations  of  antiquity.  A  complete  record 
of  emigration  would  amount  to  a  synopsis  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  almost  every  considerable  nation  of  ancient  and 
modern  times.  The  movements  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic 
races  took  place  on  a  large  scale,  leaving  everywhere  their 
traces  in  languages,  customs,  and  religions.  Among  the 
first  of  recorded  emigrations,  though  of  doubtful  date,  was 
that  led  by  the  Hyksos  or  Shepherd  Kings,  proceeding 
from  Arabia  or  Phoenicia,  and  gradually  overrunning 
Egypt,  then  a  scat  of  civilization.  In  the  Exodus  we 
have  an  account  of  the  emigration  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  given  with  great  fulness  of  detail.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  the  long  series  of  incursions  of  the  uncivilized 
tribes  of  Asia  was  the  great  invasion  of  Cimmerians  and 
Scythians  (050  B.  C.),  which  even  threatened  Egypt,  but 
was  turned  back  by  Cyaxares,  the  founder  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Medes.  (See  MAN  AND  ins  MIGRATIONS.) 

The  Greeks,  boas.tjng  their  own  origin  from  the  sacred 
soil  of  Hellas,  were  pre-eminent  among  the  ancients  for 
encouraging  systematic  emigration.  They  planted  their 
colonies  far  and  wide  along  the  Central  Sea,  and  founded 
great  cities  not  only  throughout  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
but  in  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  even  on  Gallic 
shores,  on  the  Iberian  peninsula,  and  on  the  African  coast. 
The  Romans,  accepting  mythical  traditions  as  eagerly  as 
the  Greeks,  found  their  own  origin  in  an  emigration  from 
ruined  Troy.  But  the  policy  of  Rome,  unlike  that  of 
Greece,  fostered  no  rival  colonies,  and  the  emigrations 
which  marked  the  rise  of  her  power  were  principally  the 
flight  or  transportation  into  slavery  of  the  inhabitants  of 
cities  and  provinces  that  yielded  to  her  sway.  The  forced 
emigration  of  the  slaves  and  captives  of  conquest  reaches 
vast  proportions  in  ancient  annals.  It  was,  however,  after 
the  empire  of  Rome  had  reached  its  culmination  that  the 
great  movement  of  barbarian  nations  began,  which  is  with- 
out parallel  in  the  history  of  emigrations.  A  brief  sketch 
of  this  movement,  which  continued  through  several  cen- 
turies, can  merely  give  prominent  dates  and  names.  The 
multitudes  of  those  barbarian  hosts  cannot  be  estimated ; 
they  have  furnished  the  poet  with  his  most  appropriate 
comparison  for  the  countless  legions  which  issued  from  the 
nether  abyss  at  Satan's  command. 

The  southward  emigration  of  the  Goths  from  Gothland, 
or  Northern  Sweden,  began  A.  I).  200;  their  first  pressure 
in  the  empire  wa?  felt  on  the  N.  of  the  Euxine,  and  they 
soon  crossed  the  Danube.  By  the  middle  of  the  century 
they  had  overwhelmed  Greece.  Meanwhile,  the  Frank's 
and  Alemanni  moved  down  in  vast  hordes  from  Western 
Europe, the  former  crossing  the  Rhine  and  the  latter  pour- 
ing through  the  Rha?tian  Alps.  These  incursions  were 
cheeked  by  the  victories  of  Claudian,  Aurelian,  and  Probus 
(270-282),*  but  the  Goths  established  themselves  during  the 


following  century  on  the  borders  of  the  Euxine,  and  spread 
through  Thrace  toward  Italy.  Between  376  and  410  was 
the  climax  of  the  movement  of  Northern  races.  The 
Huns,  a  nation  of  Tartar  origin,  coming  down  from  the 
Ural  Mountains  and  the  table-lands  of  Siberia  under 
Balamir,  established  an  empire  at  the  expense  of  the 
Goths,  whom  they  drove  out  of  the  countries  N.  of  the 
Danube;  the  latter,  soon  afterwards  marshalled  under 
Alaric,  after  ravaging  Greece,  descended  upon  Rome,  ef- 
fecting its  capture  A.  I).  410.  During  the  same  period  the 
Vandals  from  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula,  with  the 
Sueves  and  Burgundians  of  kindred  origin,  and  the  Alans 
from  the  Caucasus,  swept  through  Italy,  and,  thence  with- 
drawing, through  Southern  France  into  Spain:  the  Bur- 
gundians alone  stopping  in  the  valleys  of  the  Vosges,  the 
rest,  pressed  by  the  (iothswho  followed  them,  finally  reach- 
ing Andalusia.  In  429,  Moorish  tribes  from  the  base  of 
Mount  Atlas  were  ravaging  Northern  Africa  :  in  439  the 
Vandals  and  Alans  from  Spain,  under  Gcnseric,  following 
in  the  path  of  the  Moors,  extended  the  kingdom  of  the 
Vandals  over  the  southern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  then  crossing  into  Italy,  captured  and  sacked  Home 
in  455.  During  the  rise  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  the  Huns 
under  Attila  (435-450)  swept  down  on  the  western  prov- 
inces, and  made  an  irruption  into  Gaul,  but  being  defeated 
at  Chalons  in  451,  they  afterward  withdrew  to  the  E.  of 
the  Carpathian  range.  After  Attila's  death  (453)  the  bulk 
of  the  remaining  Huns  retired  to  the  shores  of  the  Volga. 
During  the  same  period  the  Saxons  from  between  the  IJal- 
tic  and  the  Elbe,  with  the  Angles  to  the  N.  of  them,  and 
the  Jutes  of  Jutland,  became  dissatisfied  with  their  homes, 
and  in  449  descended  on  the  British  coasts,  establishing 
themselves  on  the  island. 

Before  the  year  470  the  Slavi  had  overrun  what  are  now 
Prussia,  Poland,  and  Russia;  about  the  middle  of  tin-  sixth 
century  this  Slavic  territory — and  in  fact  the  whole  re- 
gion from  Franconia  to  the  Caucasus,  from  Moscow  to  the 
Danube — was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Avars,  a  Tartar 
tribe.  They  unsuccessfully  besieged  Constantinople,  and 
indeed  from  the  sixth  to  the  thirteenth  century  the  Byzan- 
tine empire  was  a  bulwark  against  the  Asiatic  races,  and 
]ir-'\  ented  their  penetrating  Europe  except  by  paths  N.  of 
the  Euxine  or  S.  of  the  Mediterranean.  Starting  from  Ara- 
bian deserts  in  632,  the  tide  of  Saracenic  invasion  rolled 
over  the  Levant  and  Northern  Africa,  entering  Spain  in 
711,  and  was  checked  on  the  Loire  by  Charles  M artel  in 
732.  The  Saracens  spread  from  the  Indus  to  the  Atlantic, 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  African  desert,  from  the  Caspian 
to  the  Red  Sea.  They  invaded  Sicily  in  826,  and  held  that 
island  265  years.  The  date  of  their  conquest  of  India  is 
1004.  Within  the  century  when  Europe  was  saved  from 
the  sword  of  the  Saracen  by  the  valor  of  Charles  Martel, 
the  victories  of  Carloman  and  Pepin  (791—796)  dislodged 
the  Avars,  and  they  withdrew  to  the  eastward.  The  Bul- 
garians, partly  of  Tartar  extraction,  entered  on  a  portion  of 
the  deserted  territory.  The  Magyars,  a  Finnish  tribe  from 
the  Ural,  about  the  year  855  united  with  the  vanquished 
Avars,  and  spread  in  camps  of  1,000,000  men  over  the 
Dacian  plain.  A  century  later,  Otho  defeated  them,  and 
they  afterward  settled  on  the  Danube. 

The  Danish  vikings  in  852  effected  a  permanent  settle- 
ment in  Russia,  but  not  till  980  did  they  become  affiliated 
with  the  native  Russ  and  Sarmatians.  The  incursions  of 
the  Danes  on  the  British  coasts  began  before  890:  in  1010 
Canute's  kingdom  included  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Eng- 
land. The  Danish  and  Norwegian  vikings  that  were  after- 
ward called  Normans  ravaged  the  French  coasts  during 
this  period,  and  settled  in  great  numbers  in  Normandy  in  912; 
they  effected  the  conquest  of  England  in  UMifi,  and  by  1072 
had  overrun  all  the  Italian  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire. 

From  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  century  the  Tartars 
ravaged  China.  In  1050  the  Uzzi  and  Cumani,  of  Tartar 
extraction,  overran  all  Southern  Russia:  they  kept  pos- 
session for  170  years.  From  1216  to  1250  the  Mongols 
under  Genghis  Khan,  starting  from  the  frontiers  of  China, 
created  an  empire,  at  a  cost  of  14,000.000  men  slain  by 
the  sword,  that  extended  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Adriatic 
and  the  Baltic,  overrunning  all  Southern  Asia  ami  East- 
ern Europe.  The  Mongols  were  probably  allied  to  the 
Huns.  After  their  victory  on  the  Kalka  in  1224.  they 
held  Russia  subject  for  two  and  a  half  centuries.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  century,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Mon- 
gols from  Hungary,  its  king  invited  immigration,  and  ob- 
tained many  Italian,  Flemish,  and  Saxon  settlers.  The 
empire  of  Tamerlane  (1368—1405)  again  spread  the  Mon- 
golian power  over  all  Southern  Asia ;  the  conquest  of  Hin- 
dostan  was  effected  in  1399,  and  Delhi  afterwards  became 
the  capital  of  the  Great  Mogul.  From  1616  to  1647  the 
Mantchoo  Tartars  overran  and  subjected  China:  expelled 
thence,  they  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga  in  1672,  but 
withdrew  in  1771. 
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The  t'rusadc.  Hii'.i.,,  1147,  1 1  "'.P.  121)2.  IL'I7,  IL>--'7.  1248, 
IU'711  ,  though  involving  great  emigrations,  created  no  per- 
manent sin' 

The  Ottomans  had  partially  established  thcmspl'. 
Europe  in  I ::.•!'.:  by  I  In"  tln-y  hint  overrun  Turkey.  In 
l.i. ill  the  Turki.-li  [KIWCI  in  ;ii  it*  /.I'nith,  n -achinii  from 
tin-  Tigris  I"  III''  Carpathian  chain,  from  the  snow-  of  the 
GMmMni  to  tb«  dewrti  of  \b\  s.-inia.  The  expulsion  of  the 
Mohammedans  friiin  Western  BnrOM  wa-  an  aflair  of  cen- 
turies. Tlicv  were  driven  out  "I  Sicily  ill  1 1 IV I  ;  Valencia, 
IL':;s;  Portugal,  IL'.C':  (irunada,  1402. 

From   1  .">.'>•_>  In  l.'iT"  tl"'  pushed   their  coni|ue»t? 

over  the  Mongolian   races   through   two   continent-,   unil. 
Mig    tlie    1'ai'itic    In    a    third,   etl'ected    settlements    in 
North  America,  which  in    I  7'.' I  were  estimated  as  contain- 
ing jO.Oon  souls.     The  niea-ines  \vliieh  culminated  in  tho 

•  -11111111   of    Hie     Kdiet    of    Nantes   I   Ili-Vl)   caused    tllO    Ilu- 

gucnot  emigration  frmii  France,  which  numbered  from 
I'lid.lllll)  to  3UH.IIOII  souls;  Si-iiiiindi  assigns  i-M-n  »  higher 
tignre.  In  I7:'>'.>,  India  was  subjected  to  a  terrible  in\ 
liv  the  Persian.":  in  I7i'..i  the  ISritish  conquest  followed, 
and  af.cr  it  mine  ii  ste;tdy  ll«w  of  Englishmen.  The 
French  emigration  conscijiient  on  tiie  Revolution  of  17'"'. 
consisting  of  noble  families,  was  entirely  exceptional  in  this 
characteristic.  Tlu:  c/.ars,  beginning  with  Peter  the  limit, 
have.  Hindi tnlilc  and  successful  efforts  in  inducing  for- 
eigners In  fiinn  colonies  within  their  domain  ;  and  tl> 
important  1110%  ement  of  emigration  within  Europe  was  after 
\  ;i|iolenu's  v\ars.  when  Ku-.-ia,  by  liberal  offers,  ohr-iined 
1'. .ii.nitl)  settlers,  principally  from  her  \Vesteru  neighbors. 
In  Hie  recent  war  between  France  and  ilcrnmny  (1*711) 
in:'. (Mill  (iermans  were  expelled  Irom  France,  and  after  the 
war  there  was  a  large  movement  at'  the  French  population 
from  \l-ace  and  l.oi  raine,  and  subsequently  an  cinigration 
thither  from  Cicrinaiiv  . 

There  arc  evidences  of  extensive  movements  among  the 
mil  i\  e  populations  of  America  before  the  ail  vent  of  Culum- 
bus.  The  Esquimaux  -or.  as  they  call  themselves,  the 
limit — inhabiting  the  northern  and  mirth-western  coasts  of 
America,  are  of  a  race  found  at  Hie  X.  in  Hie  eastern  hemi- 
sphere. The  North  American  tribes  of  the  interior  were 
nomiidic,  but  have  loft  few  detinito  records  of  their  wander- 
ings ;  the  Monnd-liuilders  spread  nil  over  tho  Valley  of  tho 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  Imt  did  not  reach  the  At- 
lantic coast,  and  the  date-  .,!  their  progress  and  extinction 
are  alike-  unknown.  The  Shawiinesc  within  historic  times 
moved  down  from  the  northern  Allcghanics  along  their 
western  slope,  and  penetrated  nearly  to  tho  (lulf  of  Mexico. 
There  are  rei-oph  of  many  of  ihe  great  movements  of  the 
in  the  southern  portion  of  North  America.  Torque- 
ninda.  among  earlier,  and  Cla  v  igero,  among  later  historians, 
have  shown  that  tho  Toltccs,  who  during  104  yearn  were 
advancing  in'o  Mexico  from  a  region  to  the  N.  W.  of  it, 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Tolte"an  in  tho  latter  part  of  the 
sixth  century.  A  famine  nearly  destroyed  this  nation  in 
1052;  it  was  replaced  in  the  next  century  by  tin 
civilized  Chichimcras  and  in  the  century  following  by  other 
races  from  the  N.  and  N.  W.,  including  the  Aztecs  or  Mexi- 
cans from  California.  During  the  supremacy  of  the  Toltccs 
in  Mexico,  their  fifth  king  invaded  iniatemaln,  and  there 
established  a  dynasty  of  Tolteo  sovereigns,  of  whom  the 
eighteenth  was  reigning  when  the  Spaniards  arrived.  In 
South  America  tho  Toupis  emigrated  from  the  northern 
borders  of  the  Amazon,  spread  to  tho  Caribbean  8ca  and 
most  of  its  islands,  and  advanced  southerly  along  the  At- 
lantic coast  to  S.  lat.  o-°.  penetrating  inland  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  Hio  de  la  Plata;  through  all  this  vast  region 
one  native  language  was  spoken.  A  darkness  which  cien 
the  genius  of  Prescott  has  failed  to  pierce  hangs  over  the 
entry  into  Peru  of  the  race  that  built  the  monuments  around 
Lake  Tit icaca. 

Ever  since  its  discovery  America  has  been  the  chief  land 
of  promise  to  the  voluntary  emigrant  :  it  bus  also  been  the 
principal  destination  of  the  enslaved  African.  The  early 
statistics  of  emigration  to  this  continent,  though  fully  equal 
in  interest  to  those  so  abundantly  compiled  in  respect  to 
the  U.  S.  in  later  years,  are.  unfortunately,  few  and  frag- 
mentary. Tho  colonies  of  emigrants  that  were  most  suc- 
ee--fnl  were  under  the  direction  of  English  companies, 
formed  to  carry  on  the  business  as  a  commercial  specu- 
lation. There  was  a  sharp  rivalry  betw.cn  the  North 
American  colonies  in  offering  to  remit  taxes,  to  give  land, 
implements,  and  in  some  Mtei  money.  As  early  as  1006 
two  companies  were  formed  in  England  "  to  found  estab- 
lishments in  Virginia  :"  the\  sent  out  ".'>7i>  per- 
21.  Up  to  1621  the  Virginia  company  had  spent  El< 
and  sent  out  7000  persons,  of  whom  only  2000  then  -ur\  i\  ed 
the  sickness  and  dangers  of  the  new  country.  The  ' 
in  1648  numbered  l.'i.OOO  whiles,  I'.OO  blacks':  in  1660.  total. 
30.000.  The  neighbor!'  of  the  Carolinas  was  in- 

significant at  the  time  of  a  charter  in  1662  :  it  benefited  by 


an  act  of  Parliament  in  1670,  which  lent  to  America  thieves 
convicted   of  -tealing   r.,ti..n    |  My 

1700  the   «b                         ",,!im\   muni"  i".|    ....nil:    in    171,'i, 
about  I  I. IHHI.      Ka-\  pri.                           laiuing  land  attracted 
thither  in   17I:'>   many  emigrants  from    lie my  and    Hol- 
land; in  Kill  the  S-'itcti  prinoners  niken  a  were 
sent  thither.      The  population    bad  ri-ei,  to  I, I. nun  in   17. '0; 
in   I  7  *''.*.  to   I  M.I  mi  i  \\  hil  e.  and  at  least  t  w  lee  a-  111  liny  colored. 
The  New  Kngland  e'-nipanv.  chartered  in  HiL'O,  had  terri- 
tory from  lat.    IIP"  to    |v  .  and    by    ll'.IU.  lil.L'llcl    p.-rsoim  had 
emigrated    thither   in  2SH   ships,  at  an  e\pen-e  to  th. 
puny  of  1 1112, mill :  and  at  thai  date  the  natuial 
Hie  colony  bud  giv-n  it  an   additional    HII.IUKI,  bill  tie 
sage  of  the  Tolerali'in  laws  in  Kngland  at  this  time  in 
fnilv  that  numberto  return  to  Ihe  mother  country.    In  I7L'2 
the  colony  of   .M:i->aidni-ett  -    contained    more  than    '.' . 
persons:    most    of   the    other   colonie.    w.-ie    much    smaller. 
The  Ihit'-h  settlements  on  the  Mtid-on  had  less  than 
souls  when                       I    to  the   English   in    I  nil  I,  but   the 
..u\  .  ill  'which  a  !  :i  lie  proportion  wan  from 
Germany,  was  of  rape!  giouth.  ihe  i  nun  ignition  in  a  single 
year  (1729)  being  ' 

The  number  ot  emigrants  to  this  country  during  the 
provincial  period,  alter  colonial  si  ttlcmt  nl  and  before  the 
war  of  independence,  cannot  be  closely  approximated.  The 
I  .  S.  bureau  of  statistics  has  gathered  more  accurate  fig- 
ures for  recent  years,  l.ui  the  estimates  prior  to  1H20  are 

nccrtuin.       ]>r.   SevberlV   "    \l,l::il-'     |iTI      I- IP    for 

the  period  between  17iM»  and  1MO.  Prof.  Tucker  estimates 
1810  to  1820  at  111. Don.  It  is.  however,  safe  lo  reckon 
for  the  two  periods  together,  240,000.  1  iom  l>L'n  t,,  Kill 
the  numbers  were  1.M.M.M:  l!-:;l-Hi.  DM,126;  1M1  M, 
1  71".'J.M:  1851-fiO,  2,iV\'-'l  I  :  iMil  70.  :!,  I'.O.  |.,|  :  ls.71- 
:::.  and  three-quarters  of  1874,  1,482,947.  Total  in  84} 
'.I,2sd.sl2.  Of  these  immigrants,  about  two-fifths 
were  females;  4,400,000  came  from  the  I'.riti-h  Islands: 
L', Ml. nun  from  ( I  ei  leany,  A  iistrin,  and  Hungary:  K 
from  France:  '.Vs.!!!'!!  Inim  Scandium  ian  eon  in  , ., 
from  all  tho  rest  of  Kurope:  IP.i.i'ii)  from  llriti-h  America  : 
o  from  I'hina:  ;Miii,IKili  not  i-peeilied:  S:;.IIIMI  from 
the  reft  of  America,  principally  .Mexico  and  the  West  In- 
dies. The  arrival  ot  M  \crnl  colonies  of  Mennonitcs  from 
Russin,  and  the  d»nMlii!  project  ot  pi  opting  Alaska  from 
Iceland,  are  tho  most  recent  features  of  immigration  in 
the  f.  S. 

Most  of  the  states  of  continental  Europe  claim  some  con- 
trol over  the  emigrant  after  his  departure,  unless  he  for- 
mally disavows  his  allegiance.  In  general,  theee  claims 
have  not  been  regarded  with  favor  by  the  U.  8.  government, 
which  throw-  every  facility  in  the  way  of  Ihe  immigrant 
for  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  republic.  The  Homestiad 
laws  of  the  I'.  S.,  giving  160  acres  to  the  actual  settler  on 
unclaimed  public  lands,  the  laws  for  the  protection  i:f  <  mi- 
grants during  their  passage,  and  organized  8tate  systems 
to  provide  for  their  subsequent  welfare,  have  done  niiu-h  to 
ameliorate  the  hardships  incident  to  an  ocean-voyage  and 
scttlementin  a  strange  land.  The  use  of  steam  has  greatly 
,  shortened  the  time  of  transit. 

The  emigration  from  the  liritish  Islands  has  long  ex- 
ceeded that  of  any  other  country  :  its  climax  has  probably 
been  reached,  but  is  not  indicated  in  its  somewhat  irregular 
increase  from  2081  in  1815  to  310,612  in  1873;  the  total 
number  in  the  interval,  including  both  years,  being  7,8^7 
Dividing  this  interval  into  three  periods  of  nearly  20  years 
each,  we  find  the  emigration  in  the  first  of  these  periods 
about  a  tenth,  in  the  last  of  them  about  one-half,  of  the 
total.  Nearly  five-eighths  of  this  emigration  went  to  the 
U.  S. ;  a  fifth  to  Canada;  a  seventh  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  Between  1793  and  1838  there  were  74,000  con- 
\icti  transported  to  Van  Diemcn's  Lnnd.  In  1837,  2664 
eniiirrants  selected  Australia  as  their  home;  its  attractions 
reached  their  height  during  the  years  of  gold-discovery, 
the  number  of  emigrants  to  that  country  and  New  Zealand 
amounting  in  1852  to  87,*sl  :  I-  ,  ..  i  l.ml  ;  18J4,  8:i.:'.;7  : 
total  1849-69,550,000.  The  Irish  famine  in  1846  increased 
the  emigration  from  the  British  Islands  during  sevcnil 
following  years  :  in  1S47  it  reached  109,680  to  British  North 
America;  "to  the  U.  8.,  142.1. 'it. 

Uerniany  ranks  next  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  source 
of  emigration,   the   two    countries    together   mntrihiiiinn 
1  four-fifths  of  the  numbers  that  reach  the  1'.  S. ;  the  yearly 
'  arrivals  from  Germany  snrpa-sing  those  from  Ireland  in 
is.'il  and  ever  since.     The  (terinan  emigration  to  South 
America  during  the  present  century  h-\s  been  very  consid- 
erable, especially  to  Brazil. 

France  has  supplied  a  goodly  share  of  the  settlers  of 
America.  The  French  emigration  to  Canada  reached  a 
maximum  about  1670:  after  1713  a  c,n-us  gave  a  popula- 
tion of  25,000  ;  it  was  60,000  in  1761,  the  date  of  the  Eng- 
lish conquest.  The  French  coli  r  parts  of  America 
have  not  been  very  considerable  in  point  of  numbers,  though 
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some  of  them  have  proved  permanent ;  among  these  in  the 
present  century  are  u  tow  in  South  America. 

The  emigration  from  the  Spanish  Peninsula  to  America 
cannot  be  accurately  stated  ;  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
estimates  of  population  during  early  years  of  settlement 
will  be  found  of  service.  California  (including  "Old  Cali- 
fornia") and  New  Spain  contained  under  the  Spaniards,  ac-  ' 
cordin^  to  Humboldt,  70,000  Kuropeans,  1,0-0, (HID  Creoles, 
7000  negroes.  From  figures  furnished  by  Humboldt  and 
Navarro,  the  white  population  in  Mexico  in  180!}  may  be 
estimated  at  1,000,000;  in  1823  at  1,230,000,  and  the  mixed 
and  colored  races  at  1,870,000.  A  very  doubtful  estimate 
gives  100,000  whites  iu  Guatemala  and  all  Central  America 
in  1778.  According  to  Bcstr6po  (secretary  of  state),  after 
the  loss  of  400,000  lives  in  the  war  of  independence  (1825), 
there  were  about  600,000  whites  in  Colombia.  The  white 
population  of  Peru  3795-1803  was  142,000;  negro,  etc., 
326,000.  According  to  Bon  Cosmo  Bucno,  the  total  popula- 
tion of  Chili  in  176 1  was  240,000;  in  the  census  of  1813  about 
one-fifth  were  white.  Nieuhoff  in  1C47  records  the  employ- 
ment of  40,000  slaves  in  Brazil ;  it  was  estimated  that  in  ] 
1776  there  were  1,500,000  Christians  in  that  country,  which 
was  certainly  a  mistake,  the  census  of  1818  giving  only 
843,000  whites.  At  the  latter  date  there  were  2,089,000 
blacks,  principally  slaves.  In  later  years  Brazil  has  greatly  i 
encouraged  emigration.  Paraguay  in  1809  had  only  5133  | 
Europeans,  according  to  Azara,  in  a  population  of  97,500 ; 
Buenos  Ayrcs  had  perhaps  twice  that  number.  The  prov- 
inces of  the  Rio  do  la  Plata  may  be  estimated,  from  the 
figures  of  Nunez  in  1825,  as  having  of  white,  mixed,  and 
black  400,000.  The  Argentine  Republic  has  secured  a  large 
emigration  within  the  third  quarter  of  the  present  century, 
exceeding  40,000  m  a  year,  of  which  Italians,  Spanish,  and 
French  form  the  greater  proportion.  The  Guianas  were 
principally  populated  by  slaves;  Dutch  Guiana  for  two 
centuries  has  had  about  3000  whites;  all  the  Guianas  in 
1825  had  only  10,000  whites  to  206,000  negroes. 

Great  variations  have  taken  place  in  the  populations  of 
the  West  India  Islands.  Thus,  in  Cuba  there  were  18,400 
Spaniards  in  1517;  40,000  in  1650;  only  26,000  in  1700; 
98,440  in  1774;  in  1827,  311,051  whites  and  393,436  blacks. 
In  Puerto  Rico  there  were  in  1802,78,281  whites  and  84,911 
blacks;  the  number  of  both  was  nearly  doubled  by  1834.  In 
Birbadoss  there  were  21,000  whites  in  1656 ;  in  1670, 
50,000  whites  and  100,000  blacks;  these  numbers  had  fallen 
in  1712  to  12,528  and  41,970,  and  the  whites  increased  but 
little  for  a  century.  Jamaica  when  captured  by  the  Eng- 
lish iu  1655  had  40,000  slaves;  in  1659,  4500  whites;  1698,  ! 
2300;  1755,  12,000;  1805,  28,000;  up  to  1823,  890,000 
slaves  had  been  brought  into  tho  island. 

Bandinel  estimates  tb.3  total  number  of  slaves  that  reached 
America  from  1517  to  1807  at  5,000,000  to  6,000,000.     The 
coolie  trade  from  British  India  lias  transported,  principally 
to  the  islands  and  coasts  of  America,  a  number  of  substi- 
tutes for  slaves,  recently  averaging  25,000  a  year ;  they  are  | 
nominally  apprentices,  and  emigrate  with  the  hope  of  re-  I 
turning  to  their  native  land.          WILLIAM  C.  WYCKOFF. 

Emil'ia  [Lat.  ^Emilia,  called  after  the  celebrated  Via 
JEmilia  of  the  Romans],  the  ancient  name  of  that  part  of 
Northern  Italy  which  contains  the  larger  part  of  the  former 
duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena  and  the  papal  delegations 
of  the  Romagna,  or  the  present  Italian  provinces  of  Parma, 
Piacenza,  M6dena,  Reggio,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Forli,  Ra- 
venna, and  Massa-Carrara.     The  name  was  officially  re-  : 
vivcd  in  1859.     Area,  8604  square  miles.     Pop.  2,273,812.    I 
Eminence;  a  post-twp.  of  Logan  co.,  III.     Pop.  1362.  [ 
Eminence,  a  post-village  of  Henry  co.,  Ky.,  on  the 
Louisville  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  R.  R.,  26  miles  W.  of  | 
Frankfort.     It  has  a  woollen  and    a  flouring  mill,  three 
churches  (one  colored),  a  bank  of  deposit,  two  colleges  open 
to  both  sexes,  two  hotels,  and  one  newspaper.     The  prin- 
cipal business  is  farming  and  stock-raising.     The  location 
is  healthy,  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  blue-grass  region. 
There  is  a  valuable  miner.il  spring  in  the  vicinity. 

W.  A.  HOLLAND,  En.  "CONSTITUTIONALIST." 
Eminence,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Shannon  co.,  Mo., 
on  Current  River,  about  120  miles  S.  W.  of  St.  Louis. 

Em'incnt  Domain'.  Domain  is  the  territory  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  sovereign,  and  I'/niiti-nt  <l*>/,i<{//i  the  in- 
herent sovereign  power  which  the  people  or  government 
retain  over  the  estates  or  private  property  of  individuals 
to  resume  or  appropriate  the  same  for  public  uses,  and  for 
pulilic  uses  only.  The  difference  between  the  power  of  tax- 
ation and  the  right  of  eminent  domain  should  be  carefully 
noted.  Taxation  proceeds  upon  the  notion  of  contribution ; 
it  falls  upon  a  class  of  persons,  and  is  apportioned  among 
them  b}'  rule.  In  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  do- 
main the  state  takes  from  an  individual  his  property  with- 
out reference  to  a  burden  imposed  upon  any  other  person. 
Tho  right  can  be  exercised  in  this  country  cither  by  a  State 


or  by  the  United  States.  The  power  to  decide  whether  tho 
property  should  be  taken  for  any  public  use  rests  with  the 
legislature,  and  its  discretion  is  not  reviewable  by  the 
courts,  though  it  is  conceived  that  the  judicial  power  has 
the  right  to  determine  whether  the  use  itself  is  public 
rather  than  private.  Were  this  not  so,  the  legislature 
might,  under  the  pretence  of  taking  property  for  public 
uses,  transfer  one  man's  property  to  another. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  the  exercise  of  the 
power  should  benefit  the  entire  public.  It  is  enough  if  it 
promotes  the  industrial  capacity  or  resources  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  inhabitants,  or  in  any  manner  indirectly 
contributes  to  the  general  welfare.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  Slate  should  act  directly.  The  power  may  be  delegated 
to  a  municipal  body  or  to  a  private  corporation.  A  State 
may  delegate  it  to  the  United  States.  The  mode  of  exer- 
cising it  is  regulated  by  constitutional  provisions  and  by 
statutes.  In  some  cases  only  an  easement  in  land  is  ac- 
quired ;  at  other  times  the  entire  fee  is  appropriated.  Tho 
constitutional  prohibition  (U.  S.  Constitution,  Amendments, 
Art.  V.)  against  taking  private  property  for  public  use  with- 
out just  compensation  is  a  limitation  on  the  power  of  the 
Federal  government,  and  not  on  that  of  the  Slates.  There 
are  similar  provisions  in  the  State  constitutions  binding  the 
State  legislatures.  The  compensation  includes  not  only  the 
property  actually  taken,  but  consequential  damages  to  ad- 
joining property.  This  has  recently  been  carried  so  far  in 
England  by  the  House  of  Lords  as  to  hold  that  a  riparian 
owner  on  the  banks  of  a  navigable  stream  (the  Thames)  is 
entitled  to  compensation  for  the  act  of  cutting  off  his  ap- 
proach to  the  river,  on  the  ground  that  the  right  of  access 
to  a  tide-water  stream  is  a  legal  right,  which  would  justify 
an  action  by  the  owner  against  one  who  interfered  with  it, 
unless  Parliament  had  sanctioned  the  interference.  (Case 
of  the  lhtk<  <>/'  Rnerlenrh,  Lair  Reports,  5,  //otfsc  of  Lord*' 
Vanes,  478,  A.  1).  1872.)  Still,  if  no  property  is  taken,  a 
claim  cannot  be  made  for  consequential  damages.  The 
same  right  to  compensation  as  is  secured  in  this  country 
by  constitutional  provisions  is  recognized  generally  among 
civilized  nations,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  general  rule 
in  jurisprudence.  T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

l','inir,  or  Emeer'  (written  also  Amir  and  Ameer), 
an  Arabic  word  signifying  "  chief"  or  "  ruler."  The  caliphs 
took  the  title  of  emir-al-Mumenin,  "  chief  or  commander  of 
the  faithful."  The  title  is  now  given  by  prescriptive  usage 
to  those  who  are  the  real  or  reputed  descendants  of  Mo- 
harnmed  through  his  daughter  Fatima.  Many  independent 
chiefs  of  Northern  Africa  assume  the  title  of  emir.  The 
word  emir,  joined  to  another  word,  occurs  in  several  official 
titles,  as  emir-al-Omrah,  formerly  the  title  of  the  first  min- 
ister of  the  caliphs  and  moguls,  and  at  present  sometimes 
the  title  of  the  pashas  of  large  Turkish  provinces. 

Em'lenton,  a  post-village  of  Venango  co.,  Pa.,  has  one 
weekly  newspaper. 

Em'ly,  a  small  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary,  was  formerly  a  bishop's  sec,  which  was  united  to 
Cashel  in  1568. 

Emman'nel  [Port.  Mmoel],  snrnamed  THE  GREAT,  king 
of  Portugal,  was  born  in  May,  1409.  He  succeeded  John 
II.  May  3,  1495,  and  married  Isabella,  a  daughter  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  of  Castile.  He  promoted  education, 
maritime  enterprise,  and  commerce.  During  his  prosper- 
ous reign  the  power  and  glory  of  Portugal  were  increased 
by  the  discoveries  and  victories  of  Y;i-eo  da  (iainu.  Albu- 
querque, and  Almeida  in  India  and  Brazil.  Portugal  was 
probably  tho  greatest  naval  power  of  the  world  in  his  reign, 
which  constitutes  the  golden  age  of  Portuguese  history. 
His  power  and  renown  were  greater  than  any  Portuguese 
monarch  ever  possessed,  either  before  or  since  his  time ; 
but  ho  greatly  injured  his  country  by  the  banishment  of 
all  Jews  and  the  enforced  conversion  of  their  young  chil- 
dren. His  third  wife  was  Eleonore,  a  sister  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  whom  he  married  in  1519.  He  died  Dec.  13, 
1521,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  John  III. 

Em'men,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  province  of  Drcn- 
the,  31  miles  S.  E.  of  Groningen.  Pop.  in  ISO",  5437. 

Emmerich,  cm'mer-riic',  a  walled  town  of  Prussia,  is 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  about  50  miles  X.  N.  W. 
of  Dusseldorf  and  20  miles  S.  E.  of  Arnheim,  with  both 
of  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway.  It  has  a  custom- 
house, gymnasium,  and  several  churches :  also  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  cloth,  linens,  hosiery,  etc.  P.  in  1871,  7817. 

Emmet,  a  post-township  of  St.  Clairco.,  Mich.  P.  960. 

Em'met  (KOBKUT),  an  Irish  patriot  and  orator,  born  in 
Cork  in  1780.  He  was  devoted  to  the  independence  of  Ire- 
land, and  was  a  leader  of  the  United  Irishmen,  who  desired 
to  liberate  their  country  from  British  domination.  Having 
secretly  collected  arms  and  powder  in  Dublin  and  formed 
a  conspiracy,  he  and  his  friends  revolted  in  July,  1803. 
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The  insurgents  killed  the  chief  jus!  ii-i-,  Lord  Kilwardcn,  but 

were   soon    dispei-ed    by  a   parly  of  wUiWt.      I'mii.' 

I  ,1     ,i,i  In. •.!  for  treason.      Hi-  pleaded  his   nun  cause 
i,,    a  long     1:1  I   '-'  i>   e|.,i|iienl    -pee.-h.  which  ha 

S«TVO.d.    lull     111'    was    COIUICt.'d     Illul     executed    Sepl.    -II,    1-03. 
Hi.    |.,te    :ni,|    in-  all. •.•II.. ii    I'M     Ml--    I  'liri'llll  lire  till-  f  II ! 
of    two  'll     Miiiirr'.-'    "   Irish    Mel... In  .-." 

lOininrt    iTnoMis    A l),   I.I..1'..  mi    Iri-h   lawyer,  a 

brother  of  ihr  preceding,  was  born  in   Cork   in  I7i>l.      !!'• 

,  leader  of  Ihr   I   mini   Irishmen,  and    a»  such  was   iir- 

ii'l    .'onlilii-il    in    pri-on    lor    nearly    Ihri'i' 

III ;  lentei ir«l  commuted  into  exile,  aii'l  lir  Cllli- 

'niat.-d  in  isnl  to  N.-w  York  City,  where  In-  practised  law 
with  di-tinclion.  He  was  elected  attorney  general  of  I  he 
Stair  of  New  "i  ork  in  IXI-'.  Me  « 'as  mi  eloquent  ad\  ...'ate, 
mi. I  hail  [real  .(ualilics  us  an  orntor.  l'ic-,1  in  Xcw  ^  ork 
Nov.  U,  is27. 

Emmutt,  a  c'onnty  in  the  N.  N.  W.  of  Iowa.  Area, 

I.MI   iqure  miles,      if  is  intersected  l.y  tin-  \Vc«t  Fork  of 

tin-  l>. •.-  .Mollies    River,  mid   eoniuins   sc-venil   small   lakes. 

and    wool    an-   rais.-d.       Capital,    Lsthd  ville.       Pop. 

1882, 

Emmett,  a  county  of  Michigan,  which  forms  the  ex- 
treme northern  part  of  the  Lower  Peninsula.     It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  \V.  l.y  Lake  Michigan,  from  which  Little  Tm 
Hav  extends  into  thc3  southern  |mrt  of  the  enmity.     Grain 
and  potatoes  are  staple  product-.     Capital,  Little  Triu 

i'op.  r.'ii. 

Emmett,  a  township  of  MoDonough  co.,  III.     P.  957. 

Emmctt,  a  post-township  of  Emmett  co.,  la.     P.  232. 

Emmett,  a.  township  of  Calhoun  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  1309. 

Emmett,  a  township  of  Dodge  co.,  Wis.     Pup.  1375. 

Emmettsburg,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Palo  Alto 
CO.,  la.,  on  tin-  !>«•-  Mc.ini-s  Ui\er.  ....  miles  X.  X.  W.  of 
Fort  Dodgo  and  '-'.'>  miles  \V.  of  Algona.  It  is  the  only 
village  in  the  county,  mid  is  a  thrifiy  business  place.  It 
has  a  saw-mill  and  u  flouring-mill,  and  is  the  proposed 
jnnetion  of  the  Meiircgor  mid  Missouri  River  R.  U.  with 
the  DCS  .Moinc-s  Viillu.v  R.  R.  Both  are  survey.'. I.  and  have 
Ian. 1  grains  hroiigh  the  county,  and  considerable  grading 
has  been  done  on  tin-  former.  It  has  one  weekly  news- 
paper. Pop.  in  1870  of  village,  44;  of  township,  316. 

ED.  "  ADVAVT." 

Eminettsville,  a  village  of  Greene  township,  Ran- 
dolph co.,  Ind.  Pop.  07. 

Einmittsburg,  a  post-village  of  Frederick  co.,  Md., 
8  miles  N.  of  Mc.'hanicstown.  1  mile  from  Mason  and 
Dixon's  Lin.-,  and  10  miles  from  tiettysburg,  Pa.  It  was 
laid  out  by  William  Emuiitt,  its  founder,  about  the  year 
I??:'..  The  original  population  were  Scotch  and  Irish. 
Mount  St.  .Mary's  College  was  established  near  it  in  1809 
by  Rev.  John  Daboil,  late  bishop  of  New  York;  it  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  institution,  on.-  of  the  largest  in  the  1'.  S. 
There  are  200  students  at  present  in  attendance.  Rev. 
John  Md'loskey  (brother  of  the  present  bishop  of  New 
York)  is  the  president  of  the  institution.  St.  Joseph's 
Academy,  about  half  a  mile  from  town,  was  c-tablishcd  in 
1*1(1.  by  Mrs.  Eli/a  Ann  S.-ton  of  New  York.  It  is  the 
mother-house  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  the  U.  S.,  and 
numbers  2000  members,  and  has  the  largest  educational 
building  in  Maryland,  perhaps  in  the  U.  .S.  There  are 
$1,500,0110  surplus  in  the'  treasury.  There  are  five  churches 
in  the  village.  I'op.  7IM1  ;  of  town-diip,  .".ll'.s. 

U  M.  Nun.  f'.n.  "Cn, i.  us  CLARION." 

r.inmoiiV.  a  township  of  Davidson  co.,  N.  C.     P.  i)41. 

Em'mons  {KnKXKZKiO,  M.  !>.,  an  Ameri.-mi  geologist, 
born  at  Middlelield,  Mass.,  May  It'.  17U'.».  lie  became  in 
1833  professor  of  natural  history  in  Williams  College.  He 
was  one  of  the  geologists  selected  by  the  governor  of  New 
York  in  I  *:.i'.  to  make  a  geological  survey  of  that  State.  In 
l.s::s  he  became  pTOfcMSOf  of  chemistry  in  the  Albany  Me. I 

ical   College.       Ill    ISjfi  he  hceaine  Slate   geologist   for  Xortll 

Carolina,  where  ho  remained  until  his  death.     He  wrote 

several  reports,  which  were  published  in  the  ••  Natural  Mis 
tory  of  New  York;"  also  a  report  of  the  quadruped*  of 
.Massachusetts,  three  reports  of  the  goology  of  Norlh  Car- 
olina, anil  MYonl  ti-xt  books  on  mineralogy  and  geology. 
Died  Oct.  1,  |sr,:!. 

Emmons  (UKOROF.  F.),  V.  S.  X..  liorn  Aug.  23,  isn. 
at  Clarendon,  Rutland  co..  Yt..  entered  the  navy  as  a  mid- 
shipman April  1.  IS2S.  became  a  pas-e.l  midshipman  in 
1^:11.  a  lieutenant  in  IStl.  a  comman.ler  in  IS.'.*'-,  a  captain 
in  1863,  a  commodore  in  isiis.  and  a  rear-admiral  in  1-71'. 
He  served  in  the  South  Sea  exploring  expedition  from  ls-:;s 
to  1S42,  and  on  the  west  coast  of  .Mexico  during  the  war 
with  that  country.  In  the  early  part  of  our  civil  war  he 
was  in  command  of  various  vessels  of  the  (iulf  blockading 


si|ii:i.lron  and  Admiral  llahl^n  n'"  II. ••  •!.  .ind  »  i-  .-a]  t.iin  for 
some   months   in    I  si',:;   during   the   operations   muinsl    I-.-rl 
S iiml <r.      I'l-om  1  *!'•  1  to  I  he  .-lose  of  the  war  hi-  c.,inn.  , 
a  division  of  the  1  '  IM!  in  the  liull   ..I    Mexico, 

u  ti.i.  A.  P.\iiki:u,  I  .  S.  X. 

Km  III  Oils    (N'ATHAXAH.1.     I'.  I'.,    one    of   the    nioi.1 

n.nl  of  American   theologiitns,  wtt«  born  April   ~u  '(l 
171.1.  a'     Ka-t     I!  ailil.i  ill.  I  'olin..  and    gradual. 'd    with    h.-nor 
at   Vale  in   17li7.      Me  was   ordained    pa-t.,i    ot    Ihc    r.-ni^re- 
galional   church    in    Franklin,  .Mass..   in    1773.  and    w.. 
pastor  until    his  death,   and   it-  s,.l.-   pa-tor   for  filly  four 
years.      In  addition  to  his  pastoral  labors  he  trained  ncaily 
one  hundred  young  men  for  the  nuni-iry,  many  of  them 
afterwards  eminent.      Me  was  also  a  prominent   advocate 
of  foreign  missions  and  of  the  anti-slavery  cause.     Mis 
theological  views  wen-  nearly  th..-c  of  his  friend  l»r.  Samuel 
Hopkins,  and  \n-  seiiin.ns.  disiin^iii.-hed  by  logical  thought 
and  by  dignity  and  power  of  style,  were  in  many  instn 
characterized  by  ingenious  efl-.rl-   al   >..1\  ing  the  problems 
suggested  by  the  doctrines  of  tin-  HUinc  gotcrnincni  and 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will,     [li.-.l  Sept.  u::.  IMII. 
works  (sermons,  essays,  etc.),  published  at  dilTerciit  times 
during  his  life,  were  after  his  death  publish,  d   ilMl^i  in 
seven  and  afterwards  (1861)  in  six  volumes  octavo,  with 
memoirs  of  his  life,  in  the  first  edition  by  J.  Ide,  D.  D., 
and  in  the  second  by  Prof.  K.  A.  Park. 
Em'ory,  a  township  of  Stanislaus  oo.,  Cal.     Pop.  848. 
Emory,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Rains  co.,  Tex.     It 
is  very  near  the  geographical  centre  of  the  county. 

Emory,  a  post-village  of  Washington  co.,  Va.,  on  the 
Atlantic  Mississippi  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  lit  miles  E.  of  Abing- 
don.  It  has  one  newipaper,  and  is  the  seat  of  Kmory 
and  Henry  College,  which  is  sustained  by  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  South.  There  are  two  hotels  and  five 
or  six  churches  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

C.  M.  Hiic.w.v.  En.  "  HANXEII." 

Emory  (Jons),  D.  D.,  an  eminent  writer  and  hi-h..p  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  born  in  (iuccn  Anno  co., 
Md.,  Aprilll,  1789,  was  educated  a  lawyer,  became  a  Metho- 
dist preacher  in  1S10,  preached  extensively  for  many  years 
through  the  Middle  States,  and  was  sent  as  delegate  of  his 
denomination,  in  1820,  to  the  British  Wesleyan  conference. 
He  was  appointed  in  1824  book  agent  at  New  York,  and 
elected  bishop  in  1.H32.  Died  Dei-.  HI.  |s;;j.  I,,  is  17  he  had 
a  pamphlet  controversy  with  Bishop  White  of  Philadelphia. 
He  was  author  of  "The  Divinity  of  Christ  Yindieatcd," 
"  Defence  of  Our  Fathers,"  and  other  publications,  which 
show  much  logical  ability  and  a  pure  and  vigorous  style. 

Emory  (ROBEIIT),  D.  D.,  son  of  the  preceding,  an  emi- 
nent divine  and  educator  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  born  in  Philadelphia  July  20,  1814,  was  president 
of  Dickinson  College.  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  author  of  tne  "  Life 
of  Bishop  Emory  "  and  "  History  of  the  Discipline  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church."  Died  May  18,  1848. 

Emory  (WIU.IAM  II.),  an  American  officer,  horn  in 
1811  in  Queen  Anne's  co.,  Md.,  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1831,  colonel  Fifth  Cavalry  Oct.  27,  l*f>3,  and  Sept.  25, 
1865,  major-general  I'.  S.  Volunteers.  He  served  as  lieu- 
tenant of  artillery  and  of  mounted  rangers  till  he  resigned, 
Sept.  30,  1836;  chic6y  at  sea-board  posts,  1S31-36;  in 
Charleston  harbor,  1832-33,  during  the  threatened  nullifica- 
tion of  South  Carolina:  and  in  the  Creek  nation.  1836-38. 
He  was  appointed  first-lieutenant  topographical  engineers, 
July  7.  1838,  and  major  of  cavalry  Mar.  13,  1865,  serving 
on  Delaware  river  improvement*  and  in  topographical  bu- 
reau, 1839-44;  on  north-east  boundary  survey,  1844-46; 
in  the  war  with  Mexico,  1846-48,  on  the  staff  of  Brigadier- 
General  Kearny  ;  engaged  in  the  actions  on  his  march  to 
California  (captain  and  brevet  major);  as  lieutenant-colonel 
Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia  Volunteers ;  as  astrono- 
mer of  boundary  between  California  and  Mexico,  181 
and  commissioner  and  astronomer.  ls.VI-.'>7  (brevet  lieu- 
tenant-colonel);  in  suppressing  Kansas  disturbances  and 
on  Utah  expedition,  1858,  and  on  frontier,  board,  and  in- 
spection dutie-,  ISiS-fil.  He  resigned  .May  U.  IM'il.  and 
was  rcappointed  .May  11,  IStl  I.  He  was  lieutenant-col,. nc  1 
of  Sixth  Cavalry,  serving  in  Virginia  peninsula,  18C2;  en- 
gaged at  Yorktown,  Williauisburg.  and  Hanover  > 
house  (brevet  colon.  1 1;  IB  department  of  the  Uulf,  1  v- 
engaged  at  Port  Hudson,  Camp  Bisland.  l,af..ur.-h.  . 
ing,  and  Donaldsonvillc;  in  Red  II. 

^,-d   at    Sal.i.  i-.    Plea-ant    Hill,   and   Cane 

River:   in   command  of   Xinctecnth    <'orp«.    1 SB4-66 ;    en- 
gaged   at    Maiks\il!c.    delcllcc   of   U  a-hini;l'.n.   D.  C. 
nun,  Fisher's  Hill  (brevet  brigadier-general),  Cc.lai  ' 
,  bu'\  et  major-general) ;  in  command  of  department  of  \\  •  -r 
of  department    ..)  \Va-liin;ton    Hl'.;>  71. 

and  of  department  of  the  (iulf  1S7  1    7  ". :  retired  with  rank  of 
bri.'adiel'. general    1-7I-.      (i  KollCE  W.  Ci  I.I.I  M.  I'.  \.  .ln;iy. 
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EMORY  COLLEGE— EMPHYTEU8IR 


Emory  College  is  in  Oxford,  Newton  oo.,  Ga.,  40 
miles  E.  of  Atlanta,  and  1  mile  from  the  Georgia  R.  R. 
Its  literary,  social,  and  religious  advantages  are  of  the 
highest  order.  It  was  chartered  in  1837,  and  was  opened 
to  students  in  1838,  under  the  presidency  of  Rev.  Ignatius 
A.  Few,  D.  D.,  LL.D.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the  | 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  The  sons  of  itinerant 
preachers  in  the  States  of  Georgia  and  Florida  are  edu- 
cated free  of  tuition  fees.  The  curriculum  of  study  em- 
braces Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  natural  science,  with 
mental  and  moral  science,  evidences  of  Christianity,  belles 
leitres,  and  the  English  Bible.  There  is  also  a  scientific 
course,  which  embraces  all  of  these  branches  except  Latin 
and  Greek.  The  number  of  graduates  from  July,  1841, 
when  the  first  class  graduated,  to  July,  1873,  is  over  500, 
about  20  per  cent,  of  whom  arc  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  a 
still  larger  percentage  has  been  devoted  to  the  work  of  teach- 
ing. The  faculty  of  the  college  embraces  six  professors,  and 
it  has  the  usual  appliances  for  thorough  and  efficient  in- 
struction, such  as  library,  cabinet,  philosophical  and  chem- 
ical apparatus.  The  literary  societies  have  good  halls, 
well  furnished,  and  good  libraries  and  reading-rooms.  The 
college  has  been  under  the  presidency  of  the  following  named 
gentlemen  :  Rev.  Ignatius  A.  Few,  I).  I).,  LL.D.,  Rev.  A.  IS. 
Longstrcct,  LL.D.,  Rev.  Bishop  George  F.  Pierce,  D.  D., 

LL.D.,  Rev.  A.  Means,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  Rev.  J.  R.  Th is. 

D.  D.,  Rev.  Luther  M.  Smith,  I).  D.,  and  Rev.  0.  L.  Smith, 
D.  D.  The  trustees  of  the  college  are  now  erecting  new  lec- 
ture-rooms and  a  new  and  commodious  chapel,  proposing  to 
afford  advantages  equal  in  all  respects  to  those  of  any  insti- 
tution of  like  grade  in  the  land.  The  average  number  of 
students  for  the  last  few  years  has  been  about  200.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum  will  cover  all  expenses 
of  board,  tuition,  and  books.  0.  L.  SMITH. 

Emo'tion  [from  the  Lat.  e,  "out,"  and  morfo,  motitm,  to 
"  move,"  hence  to  "  feel  "]  is  a  psychological  term  which  may 
be  most  easily  explained  by  its  relation  to  that  of  sensation. 
A  Hennfttion  is  simply  the  consciousness  of  a  peculiar  state 
of  the  body,  pleasurable  or  painful;  which  consciousness  re 
acts  on  the  body  purposing  to  continue  or  discontinue  its 
present  state.  When,  for  some  reason  or  other,  no  such  re- 
action takes  place,  but  the  consciousness  of  a  certain  state 
of  the  body  flows  over  into  the  imagination,  the  scttn<tti<>n 
becomes  an  emotion;  when  it  passes  into  the  intellect,  it 
becomes  a  cognition. 

Empan'nel,  or  Impannel,  to  enrol  a  list  of  jurors; 
to  write  a  list  of  the  names  of  men  who  shall  serve  as  jurors 
in  any  trial.  The  sheriff  summons  a  number  of  persons, 
and  prepares  lists  called  the  panels  of  the  jury. 

Emped'ocles  [Gr.  'EMTe6o«A%],  a  celebrated  Greek 
philosopher,  born  at  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  lived  about  450 
15.  C.  lie  acquired  great  fame  and  influence  by  his  talents 
and  varied  attainments  in  science.  It  is  said  that  his 
fellow-citizens  offered  him  the  crown,  but  ho  declined  it, 
and  used  his  influence  to  found  a  republic  in  his  native 
state.  He  was  regarded  as  a  public  benefactor,  a  great 
poet,  and  a  predicter  of  futurity.  He  maintained  the 
theory  that  the  world  is  developed  or  compounded  from 
four  primary  elements,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water.  He 
wrote,  besides  other  works,  a  poem  on  "  Nature,"  of  which 
fragments  are  extant.  It  appears  that  he  accepted  the 
doctrine  that  the  souls  of  some  men,  at  least,  are  destined 
to  migrate  through  animal  or  vegetable  bodies  in  order  to 
purify  them.  The  tradition  that  lie  threw  himself  into  the 
crater  of  Mt.  Etna  to  immortalize  his  name  is  not  general- 
ly credited.  He  was  admired  by  Aristotle  and  Lucretius, 
the  latter  of  whom  eulogizes  him  in  his  poem  "  De  Rrrum 
Natura."  The  fragments  of  Empedoclcs  have  been  edited 
by  Stein  (1852)  and  others.  (Sec  RITTKD,  "History  of  Philos- 
ophy;"  GLAmscii,  "  Empedocles  und  die  Aegyptcr,"  1858.) 
Em'peror  [Lat.  impera'tor,  from  im'pern,  to  "com- 
mand;" Fr.  empcrcur;  Ger.  JEai'ner],  the  sovereign  who  rules 
over  an  empire.  The  title  imperntur  was  conferred  by  the 
ancient  Romans  on  their  consuls  in  their  military  capacity, 
after  this  authority  had  been  confirmed  to  them  by  the  co- 
mitia  curintd.  The  signification  of  imperator  depended  on 
that  of  imprrlniH,  which  was  the  name  given  to  the  supremo 
power  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Home  over  the  city  and 
subject  provinces.  An  officer  clothed  with  authority  by 
law  exercised  this  impcrium  within  the  limits  and  time  of 
his  command.  After  any  great  victory  the  soldiers  were 
accustomed  to  salute  their  commander  as  imperator  as  a 
compliment,  though,  as  exercising  the  impcrium  attached 
t;>  his  command,  he  was  already  such  in  fact.  He  might 
be  a  consul  or  a  proconsul,  and  the  imperium  was  as  ne- 
cessary for  a  governor  of  a  province  as  for  a  general  who 
merely  commanded  an  army.  Under  the  republic  there 
might  be  many  iuipcratorcs  at  one  time.  On  the  subversion 
of  the  republic  the  title  was  conferred  on  Augustus  for  life. 
The  authority  of  the  Roman  emperors  was  acquired  by  the 


combination  of  the  chief  offices  of  the  former  republic  in  a 
single  person  ;  besides  which,  some  extraordinary  powers 
were  granted  or  usurped.  Thus,  Octavius  held  the  title  of 
imperator  and  the  office  of  consul  by  successive  elections. 
He  was  made  tribune,  which  gave  inviolability  to  his  per- 
son, and  poutifex  maxitnus  and  censor,  which  gave  him 
control  of  religion  and  morals.  Ho  was  also  invested  with 
perpetual  proconsular  authority,  which  gave  him  supreme 
control  in  all  the  provinces,  and  declared  chief  (prini-<-/m] 
of  the  senate,  and  Augustus,  which  last  designation  was 
assumed  by  his  successors.  The  title  imperator  was  As- 
sumed by  the  emperors  on  the  occasion  of  victories  of 
themselves  or  their  armies.  Aurelius  is  represented  on  a 
coin  as  imperator  for  the  eighth  time.  With  the  early 
Roman  emperors  the  term  imperator  did  not  denote  the 
sovereign  power.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  at  what  time 
the  word  came  to  be  used  in  the  modern  sense  of  emperor 
as  the  proper  name  for  the  sovereign  of  the  Roman  state. 
The  term  princcps  was  used  as  a  convertible  term  with  it. 
The  Roman  emperors  appointed  their  own  successors,  who 
received  the  title  of  cajsar  during  the  life  of  the  emperor 
who  appointed  them.  After  the  court  was  removed  to  Con- 
stantinople, the  old  titles  and  forms  of  the  republic  gradu- 
ally vanished,  and  the  emperors  assumed  the  style  of  Ori- 
ental princes.  The  title  of  emperor  of  the  Romans  was 
conferred  on  Charlemagne  by  Pope  Leo  III.  in  800  A.  1)., 
and  was  borne  by  his  successors  until  the  dissolution  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  in  1806. 

On  the  18th  of  Jan.,  1871,  King  William  I.  of  Prussia 
assumed  the  title  of  emperor  of  Germany  at  the  request  of 
all  the  German  princes.  Napoleon  I.  assumed  the  imperial 
style  in  1804,  and  Napoleon  III.  in  1852.  The  latter  was 
deposed  after  the  battle  of  Sedan  on  the  4th  of  Sept.,  1870. 
After  the  Greek  empire  had  been  divided  into  two  parts  in 
1204,  the  rulers  of  both  parts  continued  to  bear  the  title  of 
emperor,  the  Latin  emperor  residing  at  Constantinople,  and 
the  Greek  emperor  at  Nica-a.  In  1263  the  two  parts  were 
reunited,  and  in  1328  the  Greek  empire  was  again  divided 
into  the  empire  of  Constantinople  and  that  of  Trcbizond. 
After  the  Turks  had  conquered  these  empires,  the  sultans 
assumed  the  title  of  emperor,  which  was  recognized  by  the 
European  powers  in  1606.  Czar  Peter  I.  of  Russia  assumed 
the  imperial  title  in  1721.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Hi.ly 
Roman  empire  in  1806  the  rulers  of  Austria  assumed  the 
title  of  emperor  of  Austria.  Outside  of  Europe  there  is  at 
present  only  the  empire  of  Brazil,  though  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  Asia  constitute  the  "Indian  empire,"  and  the 
sovereign  of  Great  Britain  has  the  title  of  emperor  of 
India.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish 
other  empires  in  America,  but  all  have  failed.  In  Mexico, 
Iturbide  assumed  the  title  of  emperor  in  1822,  and  Maxi- 
milian of  Austria  in  1864.  In  Hnyti  the  negroes  t'hris- 
tophe  in  1811,  and  Soulouque  in  1849,  reigned  for  a  short 
time  as  emperors,  but  were  soon  deposed.  The  rulers  of 
Morocco,  China,  and  Japan  are  also  sometimes  called  em- 
perors. The  modern  idea  of  an  empire  in  general  i-rcms 
to  be  a  union  of  states,  each  with  a  local  government,  under 
the  protection  or  political  preponderance  of  one  powerful 
state.  The  personal  sovereign  of  such  a  state  may  by  con- 
quest or  election  become  the  emperor,  sustaining  a  special 
governing  relation  to  his  own  hereditary  dominions,  and  a 
general  control  as  emperor  over  the  confederated,  yet  sub- 
ordinate, states  of  the  empire.  But  there  is  a  tendency  to- 
wards a  looser  use  of  the  term  as  a  mere  title  of  the  head  of 
a  kingdom. 

Emperor  Moth  (Saturnia  pavonia  minor),  the  largest 
British  lepidopterous  insect,  is  allied  to  the  silkworm  moth, 
and  belongs  to  the  Bombycida).  Its  wings  when  expanded 
measure  three  and  a  half  inches,  each  wing  having  a  large 
transparent  spot.  The  peacock  moth  (fiiitnrnin  purunia 
major)  is  five  inches  across  the  wings,  being  the  largest  spe- 
cies in  Europe.  Silk  is  obtained  from  cocoons  of  certain 
species  of  this  genus. 

Em'phasis  [Gr.  eM*«<™>  a  "setting  forth,"  from  «)»- 
<,Wi'a>, to  "show;"  Fr.  empluwc],\u  elocution, the  stress  laid 
on  particular  words  or  syllables  in  a  sentence  in  order  to 
express  or  enforce  an  idea  or  a  meaning  :  sometimes  a  pe- 
culiar imprcssiveness  or  earnestness  of  expression. 

Euiphyse'ma  [from  the  Gr.  «=v,  "in,"  and  ^vc-dw,  to 
"flow,"  to  "puff  up"],  in  pathology,  an  inflation  pro- 
duced by  air  or  gas  in  the  cellular  tissue.  Emphysema  of 
the  lungs  is  owing  to  dilatation  of  the  air-vesicles. 

Emphyteu'sis  [(Jr.,  from  «•,  "in,"  and  <t>vrivu>,  to  "plant" 
or  "graft"]  is  a  contract  in  civil  law  by  which  lands  or 
tenements  are  given  to  be  possessed  for  a  long  term  or  for 
ever,  and  an  annual  rent  (canon  empfit/teitticiis)  in  money, 
grain,  etc.  reserved  and  made  payable  to  the  grantor,  in 
recognition  of  his  paramount  title.  The  grantee  acquires 
the  dnmininiu  utilc  or  usufruct,  while  the  grantor  reserves 
the  dominium  directum.  The  Scottish  grant  in  feu-farm  is 
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similar  to  the  emphytcusis.     The  word  fief  is  supposed  to 

•  M  derived  t'r«ni  emphyteusis. 

Empirr.     Sec  I.Mrwcou. 

Em'iiirr,  a  township  cil  Stanislaus  co.,  C:il.    Pop.  2U93. 

Empirr,  a  townshi p  "t1  M  ill.     r<>p.  L'l:;,'1.. 

Empire,  a  post-township  of  Leelenaw  cu.,  Mich.  Pop. 
450. 

Empire,  a  post  township  of  Dakota  en.,  Minn.    P.  U'.i.'i. 

Etnpirt*,  a  poit-towovhip  of   Fond  <Iu  Kai XVj-.. 

Pop. 

Km  pin-  Cit'y,  a  post   village  .if  Clear  Creek  on..  Co]., 
is  on  Clfiir  Creek,  al i   I*  miles  XV.  of  Henvor.     II  in  sur- 
rounded  by   high   mountains.     Hero  aro  gold  and  silver  | 
mines. 

Empire  City,  a  post-township  of  Ormsby  oo.,  Nev. 

Pop.  liL'l!. 

Kinpirr  City,  a  thriving  post-village,  capital  of  Coos 
DO.,  Or.,  U  on  Coot  B»y,  l.;o  miles  S.  S.  XV.  of  Salcin.  Ex- 
cellent lignitic  coal  is  exported. 

Empir'ic  [<ir.  <nir«ipi«<x,  "experienced  ;"  Lat.  rmpir- 
iV-i/*,-  Fr.  ' -nifiii't'/H'  ],  one  whose  knowledge  or  skill  is 
fuundi'd  on  experience  or  experiment.  In  tin-  film-  of  (VI 
8US  anil  IJalen  there  was  a  medical  sect  called  /.'."/n'riVi', 
iiiipposi'd  to  have  originated  wilh  I'hilinus  iif  Ool  and  So 
rapion.  Tlic.-o  empirics  were  o|ip  ised  to  the  I>ni<i«tti>- 
•  r  school,  unit  e.in-i'lercd  that  medical  science  should 
be  based  on  experience  rather  than  theory.  They  became 
so  notorious  for  ignorance  that  the  term  empiric  is  now  gen- 
erally applied  to  i|iiai -ks  and  practitioners  who  aro  ignorant 
of  medical  science.  In  its  application  to  philosophy  cm 
piric  denotes  mie  who  depends  for  truth  entirely  upon  sen- 
sual experience,  inil.']icndent  of  those  limitations  of  the 
min  IV  constitution  which  coiulition  and  supplement  it. 
Kinpii icism  i*  ii  name,  applii'd  liy  many  of  the  (ierman 
s-hiM.ls  of  philosophy  to  the  system  which  may  be  culled 
that  of  observation  ami  induction,  relying  upon  phenomena 
which  are  made  e\idont  in  cm  They  iipply  the 

term  to  the  methods   of   l.ocke.  lleid,  and   Stewart,  without 
properly  discriminating  them  from  the  nri lei'ia lists,  to  whom 
tlicl'Tin,  in    hotli   ancicnl  an-l    innliiu    l   • 
gitiinatcly  applied. 

Empir'ical  I^aws  are  expressions  which  set  forth  a 
general  relationship  in  any  class  of  phenomena,  without  at- 
tempting to  explain  the  principle  underlying  that  relation- 
ship. Tim  underlying  principle  may,  in  fact,  l>e  unknown, 
as  in  the  case  of  Hour's  I-AW  iwhich  see).  Bode's  law  is 
one  of  tlir  most  remarkable  of  all  the  empirical  formulas 
known  to  science. 

Empiricus.     See  SKXTTS  EMPIRICUS. 

Kin  poll,  a  town  of  Ilaly.  in  the  province  of  Florence, 
is  on  the  river  Arno,  16  miles  W.  of  Florence,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  a  railway.  It  is  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
district,  is  well  Imilt,  ami  has  an  interesting  church,  which 
•mt  founded  in  10US,  and  is  adorned  with  {tainting*  by 
(liollo.  Mere  are  manufactures  ol  cotton  fabrics,  straw 
hat-,  etc.  Pop.  in  I  Ml  I. 

Empo'rill,  a    post    village,    capital    of  l.von   eo..    Kan., 
near  the   Atehison   T.ipcka   and    Santa    h'e    U.K.  i\i 
crosses  the  Missouri  Kansas  and   Texas  K.  R.,  fil  n: 
S.  \\ .  of  To|ieka.      It    is  between  the-  NYopho  and  Collon- 
wood  rivers,  i>  miles  above  their  junction,  in  a  fine  agricul- 
tural ami  stock  raising  region.      It  has  a  large  trade,  and 
is  one  of  the  best-built  towns  in  the  State.     It  is  the  scat 

of  the  Slate  normal  s.-l I,  wilh  a  line   largo  building  and 

'-'.ill  students.  It  has  a  court-house,  two  national,  one  pri- 
vate bank,  two  newspapers.  IbuniiiLr  mill,  tnrnitiire,  soup, 
and  carriage  factory.  Pop.  2168;  ot  Kmporia  township, 
1  | ML'.  .1  iron  Situ  I  I  li.  F.n.  "  KM  l-mn  l  -N  I  w  s." 

Emporium,  11  p'"t  N  illagc,  capital  of  Cameron  Co.,  P»., 

at  the  juncti it   the  Hiitl'alo  New  York  ami  I'liilatlcl)  hia 

R.  H.  with  the    I'hihnlelpliia   and   Krie    R.  I!..  W  mil.  -  \\  . 
N.  XV.  ol   XX'illiamsp.irt.    It  has  iluvi1  newspaper  oll'n 
an  important  lumber-trade.     Valuable  salt  wells  abound  in 
the  i  ieinity.      Pop.  898. 

Empyrcii'nia  [t!r.  rinri^prvfm.  from  <i«rvp<vu.  to  ''kin- 

dlc  "  1-  the  o.b.r  emitleil  by  animal  and  \  t'^etabb-  siibstnln-i  s 
when  they  are  burned  or  decomposed  by  a  strong  heat.  The 
oils  obtained  b\  the  destrnetu  e  distillation  of  organic  sub- 
slani'c>  at  high  temperature- 
Ems  lane.  .lmi''«i'n  or  .lini"«iii»i,  a  river  of  Germany, 
rises  in  Prussian  Westphalia,  near  Padcrhorn.  Its  general 
direction  is  northward.  After  a  course  of  about  L'OII  miles 
it  enters  the  liollart,  an  inlet  of  the  North  Sea,  near  the 
town  of  Kind. 'ii.  It  is  connected  by  a  canal  wilh  the  Lippc. 
Ems,  or  Bad- Ems  (/.  e.  "bath  of  Ems  "),  a  celebrated 
watering-place  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 


Hesse  Nassau,  on  the  river  Lahn,  about  7  miles  R.  E.  of 
Coblentl.      It  is   surrounded  by  picture-ip'  ml  is 

situated  in  a  beautiful  valley  among  wnoded  hills.  II  ie 
arc  warm  mineral  saline  spring-,  th*'  temperature  of  whi<'h 
varies  from  y.'l  J  to  1.'  l'abr<-nbeit.  It  has  g  .....  I  b 
and  is  frequented  by  many  visitors,  including  Kngli-h  and 
other  foreigners.  Pop.  in  IsTI.  al.'ts.  In  17":i  the  ar.di- 
bishops  of  T  rotes.  Ma;..  .  and  Sal/burg  formed 

an    agreement    hero,    called    the   "  1'um-tation    of    Kins."    in 
which  they  demanded  in  twenty  tin-  ••  change 

M!    -e\oral  papal  pn\  ilcges  in  favor  of  the  tierman 
bishops.     The  real  object.  bowe\er,  was   the  establishment 
of  a  national  Herman  '  hun  h.     Hut  in  conse<|uence  of  the 
oppositi'in  of  their  own  bishops  and   the  firmness  of  the 
pope,  they  were  comp<  lle.l   n.  submit   to  the  authority  "f 
the  pope  within  a  year.     On  .Inly  I::.  1-7H,  the  Krench  am 
buwil'ir.  fount   licnodoiti,  had  at    ICm-  the  famous  inter- 
view with  King  William  of  Prussia  which  precipitated  the 
outbreak  of  the  great  war  between  France  and  Germany. 


Em'si'r  (IliKiioNvtirsi,  a  (Ierman  Catholic  Iheo; 
and  adtersary  of  l.nlhcr,  born  at  I'liu  Mar.  211,  1477.  lie 
was  secretary  to  (leorge,  duke  of  Saxony.  He  i--ne.l  |..L'7) 
a  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  called  his 
own,  but  which  is  only  a  copy  of  I,  tuber's,  with  some  un- 
important verbal  alterations.  I>ied  Kor.  *.  l.'t'.'T. 

E'niti.  or  E'mcu  i  //...i/on'ii.  ,\  ',»,  a  largo 

Australian  bird,  belonging 
to  the  Siruthionidii!  and 
allied  to  the  ostrich  and 
cassowary.  It  differs  from 
the  latter  in  being  taller, 
baling  the  bill  horizon- 
tally '  and  ill 

In   illgllestitllteol  tbl 

i.d  pendent  wattle-. 
XV  hen  full  grown  it  is  of  a 
brown  color,  mottled  witli 
gray.  It  has  only  rudi- 
no  ntary  wings,  but  is  ex- 
ceedingly fleet  in  running. 
r~^~  ^^^^*  The  eggs  arc  dark  green, 

Kim'.  and   at.,  ul   -oven   in   mini 

her.  Both  the  eggs  and  flesh  are  esteemed  excellent  for 
the  i  able.  It«  plumage  is  long  and  almost  hair-like.  Th» 
plumes  aro  readily  dyed  of  various  colors,  and  appear  to 
some  extent  in  commerce  as  a  substitute  for  ostrich  feath- 
ers. It  has  become  rare  in  the  more  settled  parts  of  Aus- 
tralia, having  been  hunted  for  the  sake  of  its  oil,  which  the 
skin  contains  in  large  quantities.  It  feeds  mostly  on  fruit, 
herbage,  etc.,  and  is  easily  domesticated. 

Emu   Wren  (fStipituriu  tualafknriH),  a  passerine  bird 
of  Australia,  nearly  allied  to  the  wrens  of  Europe  and  Amcr- 


EIIIII  Wren. 
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ica.  The  genus  includes  about  a  dozen  Australian  species. 
This  bird  haunts  marshy  districts,  never  alighting  on  high 
trees,  and  seldom  taking  to  flight,  but  run- 
ning rapidly  about  the  grass  with  its  long 
tail-feathers  erect.  It  takes  its  name  from 
these  feathers,  which  are  six  in  number, 
and  have  a  real  or  fancied  resemblance  to 
the  feathers  of  the  emeu. 

Emul'sin  (Syuaptair),  an  albuminous 
substance  found  in  almonds,  which  acts  as 
a  ferment  upon  the  glucoside  amygdiilin 
of  bitter  almonds,  transforming  it  into  lat- 
ter almond  oil  (hydride  of  benzoyl),  hydro-  *> 
cyanic  (prussic)  acid,  and  glucose  (grape 
sugar). 

Emill'sion  [from  the  Lat.  emul'geo,  to 
"  milk  "],  the  name  of  a  liquid  preparation  resembling  milk 
in  color  and  consistence,  and  obtained  by  mixing  oil  and 
water  by  means  of  some  other  substance,  mucilaginous  or 
saccharine.  Kmulsions  are  useful  in  pharmacy. 

E'mys  [Or.],  a  genus  of  chelonians  or  fresh-water  tor- 
toises. They  differ  from  land-tortoises  in  having  the  feet 
more  webbed  and  expanded,  and  the  shell  of  the  back  more 
flattened.  The  painted  tortoise  {JBmytpteta)  and  alligator 
tortoise  ( Einytmura  scrpentina)  are  abundant  in  North  Amer- 
ica. Several  species  are  natives  of  Southern  Europe.  DeKay 
makes  the  genus  to  include  nearly  all  the  fresh-water  spe- 


with  reddish  marks,  and  is  rod  beneath.     Its  flesh  is  very 
good. 


Salt-water 


Wood  Terrapin  (Emys  inseul/iin),  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

cies  in  America,  including  fifteen  or  twenty  in  the  U.  S. 
They  are  generally  known  as  terrapins,  and  many  of  them 
are  prized  for  the  table.  Fossil  remains  of  the  genus  are 
found  in  the  eocene. 


Red-bellied  Terrapin  (Emyx  nibriceittrix),  found  about  New  York. 

The  wood  terrapin  (Emy*  buculpta);  found  in  the  U.  S.  f 
and  Canada,  is  eleven  inches  long,  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  I 
with  radiating  lines  of  yellow.  It  is  found  in  fresh  waters,  I 
but  perhaps  oftener  in  fields  and  woods. 


Spotted  Tortoise  (Emys  gutlata),  U.  S. 

The  red-bellied  terrapin,  common  in  the  New  York  mar- 
kets, is  from  ten  to  seventeen  inches  long,  dusky  in  color, 


Terrapin  (Jtmys  palvstris;,  salt  marshes  of  Kastvrn  U.  S. 

The  little  spotted  tortoise  (Emys  guttata),  from  five  to 
nine  inches  long,  is  found  throughout  a  great  part  of  the 
U.  S.,  is  black,  with  roundish  speckles  or  spots  above,  and 
is  black  and  yellow  beneath.  It  is  sometimes  caught  on  the 
land. 

The  salt-water  terrapin  (Emyg  pahistn'e)  is  from  five  to 
seven  inches  long,  being  found  in  brackish  tidal  waters  and 
salt  marshes  of  our  Atlantic  coast,  especially  northward. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  highly  prized  of  tht terrapins.  It  is  dug 
out  of  the  mnd  in  winter,  when  it  is  very  fat,  and  marketed 
in  considerable  numbers  for  table  use.  Many  other  terra- 
pins are  known  in  the  U.  S.,  especially  southward  and 
westward. 

Enaliosau'rians  [from  the  Gr.  en£Aw,  "ma- 
rine" (eV,  "in,"  and  oiAs,  the  "sea"),  and  o-avpos,  a 
''lizard  "],  a  group  of  extinct  paurians  having  paddles 
for  swimming  instead  of  true  feet,  and  having  croco- 
dilian teeth  and  biconcave  vertebra?  like  those  of 
fishes.  Their  remains  first  appear  in  the  carbonifer- 
ous rocks,  and  disappear  in  the  cretaceous,  being 
most  numerous  in  the  Jurassic  strata.  They  appcur 
to  have  been  mostly  or  all  marine,  ri-httiyoeuitnie  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  genera. 

Enam'el  [Fr.  6mail,  from  the  Late  Lat.  umaZ'tam, 
"smalt,"  the  blue  color  of  enamel],  a  name  given  to 
various  opaque  or  semi-opaque  glasses  used  in  glaz- 
ing or  finishing  the  surface  of  pottery,  iron,  and  jew- 
elry. Common  glass  fused  with  oxide  of  antimony  or  tin 
becomes  a  white  enamel ;  oxide  of  cobalt  produces  a  deep 
blue;  manganese,  an  amethyst;  cuprous  oxide,  a  ruby-red; 
cupric  oxide,  green,  etc.  The  hard  external  layer  of  the 
teeth  is  called  "the  enamel;"  it  contains 
a  large  percentage  of  oxide  of  lime. 

Enamelled  Leather,  leather  the 
surface  of  which  is  rendered  glossy  by 
successive  coats  of  linseed  oil,  and  finally 
of  a  varnish  of  copal  and  asphaltum. 
(See  LEATHER.) 

Enamel  Painting,  the  art  of  ap- 
plying artistic  painting  to  glass,  pottery, 
or  the  metals,  most  glass-staining  at  pres- 
ent being  simply  enamel  painting.     The 
various   colors    (chiefly    oxides   of  lead, 
platinum,  gold,  titanium,  uranium,  chro- 
mium, etc.)  are  mixed  with  some  glass  or 
"flux,"  ground,  made  into  a  paint  with 
oil  of  spike  or  some  other  volatile  oil,  and 
then  applied  with  a  soft  brush,  the  outline  being  usually 
first  applied,  and  then  burnt  in  at  a  great  heat  in  a  glowing 
muffle.     Afterwards  the  outlines  arc  filled  up  by  repeated 
paintings  and  burnings,  different  colors  requiring  different 
treatment.     Some  faint  idea  of  the  needed 
skill  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the 
painter  has  to  work  not  with  actual  colors, 
but  with  substances  which  he  knows  will 
produce  these  colors  after  firing.     Never- 
theless, delicate  shades  and  shadows  can 
be   thus  produced,   and   there    have   been 
many  famous  and  accurate  enamellcrs  of 
portraits.      This  art  was  well  known  in 
ancient  Egypt  and  Etruria,  and  in  medi- 
aeval times  its  use,  derived  from  Byzantine 
and  Moorish  workmen,  became  common  in 
France  and  Italy. 

Enara,  or  Enare,  a  large  lake  of 
Russia,  \\>  Lapland,  about  lat.  69°  N.  and 
*"  Ion.  28°  E.     Area,  10  JO  square  miles. 

Enarea,  a  country  of  Africa,  in  Abys- 
sinia, lies  S.  W.  of  Shoa.     Its  limits  have 
not   been    accurately    ascertained.      It  is 
mostly  included  between  lat.  7°  and  9°  N.,  and  is  inhab- 
ited by  Oougas.    The  chief  exports  are  ivory,  slaves,  and 
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coffee,  the  last  of  which  in  cultivated  extcnsirely.  Capital, 
Sakka. 

Ennrtliro'sis,  the  name  given  in  anatomy  t"  that  kiml 

of  articulation  which  permits  111"  wble-t    ran.'e   "I    mi 

It   is  known    as    tin'  hall  ami  socket   joint.  ami  1-  lorlm-il  by 

inserting  i hi'  round  end  "I  lboD«li  the  cavity  of  another, 

as  in  the  hip  uml  shoulder. 

Knciiinp'ini'iit  |  l-'r.  cr, ,,,/,, m.  ,,i\,  the  po-itioti  occupied 
by    an    army    or   hoily    of   troop-,    hating    |.ilrheil    tents   or 
erei'leii  hut-  for  temporary  loilgin;;- ;    somelini- 
pitching  tents  or  encamping.      Al-o  a  luime  n-e<l  Inr  (lie  di 
vi  em    of  certain  .secret  societies,  as  the  so-called  "  Knights 
Templar." 

Encaus'tir  [<ir.  <Y«"WTTI«IJ,  from  «anfjis.  a  "  liurning"], 
a  durable  species  or  method  of  painting  which  was  prac 

ti-e<l     by     tile     ancient     (  i  reeks,  anil     \VI1.S    so    called     from     the 

process  of  burning  the  picture  when  completed.  It  was 
not  ilcvclopeil  until  the  later  or  more  perfect  period  of 
(ircck  art.  The  pictures  wore  executed  with  wax  colors 
(<•••)•«),  and  finished  by  the  application  of  a  hot  iron.  The 
effect  of  an  encaustic  picture  was  probably  similar  to  that 
of  an  ordinary  tfuif»'i-a  or  water  color  painting.  l.oth  tem- 
pera ami  water  color  pictures  were  polished  with  a  wax  or 
encaustic  varnish.  Encaustic  painting  has  not  been  prac- 
tised with  much  success  or  to  much  extent  by  the  moderns. 

Encaustic  Tiles,  a  variety  of  tiles  used  for  the  floor- 
ing of  halls,  churches,  ami  public  and  private  buildings. 
They  were  extensively  made  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  were 
then  frequently  employed  for  the  ornamentation  of  walls. 
At  present  figured  tiles  are  also  extensively  used  in  mak- 
ing flower-boxes  for  window  culture.  Encaustic  tiles  are 
plain  or  ornamented.  Plain  tiles  ard  white  or  colored,  and 
are  sometimes  glazed.  They  are  made  by  pressing  dry  clay 
into  a  mould  by  powerful  hydraulic  presses,  and  afterward 
burning  them.  Figured  tiles  are  moulded  from  inoist  clay, 
ninl  the  figure-  .ne  a<l  led  to  the  surface  before  burning. 
These  tiles  constitute  an  excellent  though  expensive  ma- 
terial for  floors.  Fine  examples  of  figured  tile  floors  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  C'upitol  at.  Washington.  Holland  and 
llelgiunt  had  anciently  famous  manufactures  of  tiles,  but 
at  present  they  arc  chiefly  made  in  England. 

Enceinte  [Fr.,  from  em-* •I";H/*T,  to  "gird  about,"  to 
"enclose"],  in  fortification,  signifies  the  main  enclosure  or 
the  (generally)  continuous  enclosing  line  of  wall  and  para- 
pet of  a  fort  or  fortress.  It  is  the  inner  boundary  of  the 
main  ditch,  und,  according  to  its  "  trace  "  or  "system,"  upon 
which  its  contour  is  broken,  it  ilistingnishes  the  character 
of  the  work  as  •' bastioncd,"  "polygonal."  "  tenaille,"  etc. 
I'OKTiFiuATiox,  by  GAIT.  ().  II.  Ku.Nsr,  I  .  S.  \riny.) 

Enchirid'ion  [Or.  <yx"f><<""'>  fr""1  «V,  "  in,"  and  x<>>> 
the  "hand"),  ill  literature,  a  brief  and  useful  compilation; 
a  manual.  An  ethical  treatise  of  Kpictctus  is  termed  his 
"  Knehiridion." 

Encho'rial  [<!r.  <V\uipto«.  from  <V,  ''in,"  and  gwpa, 
"country;"  that  is,  belonging  to  the  country,  not  foreign], 
or  Demotic  Writing?  a  cursive  or  short-bond  alphabet 
u-"'l  in  ancient  Egypt.  It  was  an  abbreviation  of  the  hic- 
ratie  writing,  which  was  itself  an  abridged  form  of  the  true 
hieroglyphics.  Its  remains  are  difficult  to  decipher.  It 
began  to  come  into  use  about  the  origin  of  the  twenty-sixth 
dynasty  (672-525  B.  t'.),  and  was  still  used  in  200  A.  I). 
It  contained  forty-two  letters  and  forty-eight  syllabic  cha- 
racters. It  appears  on  the  liosetta  Sione,  and  was  exten- 
si\  cly  employed  even  in  public  documents.  Remnants  of 
this  alphabet  appear  in  the  Coptic. 

Encina.     See  EN/.INA,  DK  LA  (JrAN). 

Enck'e  (Jon ANN  KHAN/I,  a  (icrmiui  astronomer,  born  at 
Hamburg  Sept.  23,  17nl.  lie  received  a  prize  for  his  de- 
termination of  the  orbit  of  the  comet  of  I  list)  called  Hal- 
lev's  comet),  and  published  a  work  entitled  "The  Instance 
of" the  Sun"  (2  vols..  IS22--2II.  In  1S25  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Koval  Observatory  at  Berlin  ami  secretary 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  lie  investigated  the  orbit  and 
movements  of  the  comet  which  I'mi-  .ii-nn ,  red  in  ISIS, 
and  which  is  now  ilc-ignalcd  Knckc's  comet.  In  1830  he 
u  to  edit  the  "Astrouomischc  Jahrbtichcr."  Died  Aug. 
26,  I  si1.:.. 

Knck'c's  Com'et  was  observed  by  Pons  Nov.  26, 1818. 

In  ISly,  Kncke  first  .lemon-lratcil  that  the  sam net  had 

been  seen  as  early  as  !7><i.  ami  several  times  -nbscijiiently. 
He  also  found  that  its  period  was  about  1200  day- 
years),  its  successive  returns  being  accelerated  and  its 
period  shortened  by  a  minute  interval  of  time.  It  has  the 
shortest  period  and  the  least  aphelion  distance  of  all  the 
known  comets. 

Enclaves  [from  the  l.at.  i-tnn'*.  a  "key"]  are  small 
parts  of  one  country  which  are  entirely  surrounded  by  an- 
other country. 


KII'ITH!  itcs  1 1  !r. 'KYXfioTiT.il.  the"  M-lf  rest  ruining,"  the 

"  con  t  in  cut  "1.  a  name  applied    by  the  I  'In 

suppose.!  I  i  1  •  hollgh.  in  t  h  >,r"l 

ric-.  the  tille    belongs    collect  i  \  i  iv    lomanvlilp 
but   not    t.,   any    particular    seel,  repp'-eiiling    a    principle, 
rather  than  a  community  or  organization.      I  t" 
were  dualislic,  and  in  K»  hardly  <'liri.«linii, 

illiar    Were    their   doctrine-     all'l     pnielici-.         Th>   V 

tribilted  mnch  to  the   sp  .tii-ism    in    the    riinrch. 

Tatian,  Man-ion,  ('a--i:in.  Satnrninus,  ami  ot  her  pi  oniinent 
men  wen  reekom-d  a-  Kneraf  i  I  e  ..  They  forbade  111:111 

•ing  of  tle-h.  the  drinking  of  wine,  ami  in  some  eases 
substituted  water  for  wine  in  the  Kuchan.-t. 

En7**  rill  a  I  I«i  meat  one*  a  name  gn  •  ••  -ts  to 

any   limestone    which    i-   lal^'eU    ei.mjio-.-.l   ot    the    lelo.lillS  of 

ci  inoi'ls,  but  more  specifically  applied  to  certain  beds  in 
the  llelderberg  and  Hamilton  grouj>s  in  New  York. 

En'crinili's  ("stone  lilies"),  the  popular  name  for 
crinoids,  radiated  animals  which  form  an  order  in  the  class 
Kehinoderinata.  The  encrinites  form  many  genera  and 
species,  nearly  all  of  which  are  fossil.  They  abound  in  the 
pulit'o/uic  rocks,  and  arc  quite  numerous  in  the  meson. ic 
formations.  In  the  present  seas  they  are  exceedingly  rare, 
until  recently  only  one  speei.  ,-*  i-nf,i,t  \l,,tn*ir 

of  the  West  Indian  seas)  being  known.  The  late  d.  ep-se» 
dredging  expeditions  have  brought  to  light  two  or  three 
more.  '',,tnnftifit  in  its  early  stage  of  existence  so  much 
re-cnildc-  the  i  nerinitcs  that  it  was  described  as  a  erinoid 
(I'litf'KTuni*  f-,'t<i-»jnriti)t  hut  in  i 'nitnttnla  the  stem  is  tem- 
porary, in  the  crinoids  permanent.  The  stem  consists  of 
disks  like  button-mould?  in  form,  set  in  a  pile  together,  and 
in  the  living  animal  has  some  flexibility.  It  i-  mo-rh  round 
or  pentagonal,  and  is  often  finely  sculptured  on  the  articu- 
lating surfaces.  Each  joint  of  the  arms  is  furnished  with 
two  cirri  or  appendages,  which  the  animal  uses  in  capturing 
its  prey.  Tin-  number  of  joints  in  the  l'<ni'i<'ri»Hi  Qrinrnti 
is,  according  to  liuckland,  about  I.'.O.IHIO.  Immense  num- 
bers of  these  animals  lived  in  the  seas  of  lin- 
ages. "We  may  judge,"  says  Dr.  Ituckland,  "of  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  individual  crinoids  multiplied  among  the 
first  inhabitants  of  the  sea  from  the  countless  myriads  of 
their  petrified  remains  which  fill  so  many  limestone  beds 
of  the  older  formations." 

Encnm'brance.    Pee  INCT-MBKANCE. 

Encyclopaedia,  or  Cyclopicdia  [<!r.  I>V«A.«  and 
waiitLa.  (i.  e.  u  circular  or  general  course  of  education)],  a 
compilation  usually,  but  not  always,  in  alphabetic  arrange- 
ment, which  professes  to  impart  information,  more  <>i 
complete,  upon  the  whole  circle  or  range  of  human  know- 
ledge. The  most  noted  of  the  earlier  cyclopedic  works 
were — the  work  of  Spcusippus  (the  nephew  of  I'lalo.  died 
B.  C.  339),  not  now  extant:  the  great  collections  of  Varro, 
of  the  Elder  Pliny,  of  Stobieiis,  Puidan,  Isidorus,  and  Ca- 
pella,  crude  summaries  of  the  then  known  arts  and  sciences; 

tl Speculum  Majus,"  in  4  parts,  of  Vincent  dc  Bcauvais 

(1264),  in  3  vols.;  and  other  similar  compilations.      We 
should  note  also  the  work  of  Alfarabi  of  lingdad  (died  A.  D. 
950).     The  earliest  of  modern  enevclopiedias  was  that  of 
.1.  H.Alsted  (1630,  35  books).    I,.  MoreYi'«  "(Irani!  Diction- 
naire"  appeared  in  1673;   Hnfmann's  ••  I.cxiuon   1'niver- 
sale,"  1677,  2  vols. :  T.  Corneille's  ••  Dictionnaire  dcs  Arts." 
1694,  2  vols.;  and  P.  Bayle's  "  Dictionnaire  Historii| 
Critique,"  4  vols.,  Rotterdam,  169".    In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  principal  works  were — J.  Harris's  "  Lexicon  Tech- 
nicura,"  2  vols.  folio,  London.  1710:   Ephraim  Chambers '« 
"  Cyclopaedia,"  2  vols.  folio,  1728 ;  Zcdlcr's  "Universal 
ikon,"  (it  vols..  I.cipsic,  1732-50;  the  French  "  Ency.  i 
die"  of  the  "  Encyclopedists  "  Diderot,  D'Alembci  t .  \  .  il  t  a  ii  e, 
Kousseau,  Grimm,  nnd  Helvetius.  28  vols.,  1751-72;  7  vols., 
1776-80;  the  "  Encyelopa-dia  Britannica."  3  vols..  1771; 
1M  e,|.  in  10  vols..  1776-48;   a  .'Id  e.l.  in   IS  vols..  I7!'T 
"  Deutsche  Kncyklopadic"  of  Kdster  and  B.OOS,  177s    |sm  ; 
and  the  "-Encyclopedic   Mcthodiquc  par   Onlre   il,  s    Ma 
tieres."  17S1-1.S.1!!',  201  vols.    In  the  nineteenth  eintnry  the 
first  European  work  was  Dr.  A.  lie-  ifi  "( '\  clopii'.lin."  1802- 
I'.l,  in  4.".  vols.    A  work  called  the  "  1'ritish  Knc>  elopjrdin." 
edited   by  Thomas  Dobson.  was  published  in  Philadelphia 
1798-1S04:  Dr.  Brewster's  ••  Edinburgh  l'i  a,"  18 

vols..  |s|0-»0,  followed.  The  "  Conversations-I.exikon  " 
of  F.  Broekhaus.  I.eipsic.  1812.  and  of  which  11  ed>.  have 
appeared,  was  the  basis  of  many  other  cy.-lopa  diu.  The 
"  l"ne\  clopa-dia  .Metropolitana,"  Isl  .,1s.  4to,  was. 

a  series  of  scientific  treatises,  as  was  also  "  Lardnet  • 
e!op:edia."     The  "  Eneyelopii'dia  Americana."  Is'.".'-, 
vols.,  and    supp.   vol..    IS4S.   edited    by    Prof,    l.iclier,    was 
based  on  the  "  Tonv  ersations  Lexikon."     The  "IVtn 
elo]):i'dia,"   28  vols..  ISM-    l.'i,  siibr.  ijiiently  rearranged  in 
4  divisions  and  27  vols.  as  the  "  Engli-h  C\clo|  :,  iii  •"  s 
new  eds.  of  the  "  Encyelopa-dia  Britanuiea,"  the  Ulh  now 
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publishing;  the  "  London  Encyclopaedia,"  22  vols.,  1829; 
and  Messrs.  W.  &  R.  Chambers's  "  Encyclopaedia,"  10  vols., 
185!Mi8,  are  the  prinei]ial  British  cyclopaedias  of  this  cen- 
tury. In  German  the  "Allgemeinc  Encyklop'adie"  of  Erseh 
and  Grubcr,  1818  teij.,  160  vols.  issued;  Meyer's  "Grossc 
CoTiversations-Lexikon,"  52  vols.,  1840-55;  Pierer'g"  Uni- 
versal-Le.xikon,"  1840-46.  34  vols. ;  5th  cd.  1807-71. 19  vols. 
— arc  the  best  cyclopaedias.  The  French  have  "  Encyclo- 
pedic des  Gens  du  Monde,"  1833-44,22  vols.  Svo;  "Ency- 
clopedic Modernc,"  36  vols.  Svo,  1848-.r>7  ;  "Encyclopedic 
Catholiqne,"  18  vols.  and  sup.;  "  Dictionnairc  de  la  Con- 
versation," fiS  vols.,  1!C>9-51  ;  a  later  edition  not  yet  com- 
plete. The  later  American  cyclopaedias  have  been — "  The 
New  American  Cyclopaedia,"  16  vols.,  1857-63,  revised  a> 
"The  American  Cyclopaedia,"  16  vols.,  1S73-76;  Zcll's  ••  En- 
cyclopaedia," 2  vo'ls.  large  4to,  1869-72  ;  an  abridgment,  in 
1  vol.  4to,  1872;  "The  National  Encyclopaedia,"  Svo,  1872 
«<•</. :  an  edition  of  Chambers's  "  Encyclopedia."  printed 
frotn  imported  plates,  10  vols.  Svo:  Schem's  ••German- 
American  Encyclopaedia,"  1869,  to  be  completed  in  II 
vols. ;  and  "  Johnson's  New  Universal  Cyclopaedia,"  4  imp. 
Svo  vols.,  1874-77.  Works  treating  of  only  a  single  depart- 
ment of  science,  literature,  or  art  have  been  called  improp- 
erly rii<-!i,-/>i),iiii;n*.  They  are  really  dictionaries.  (See  also 
DICTIONARY  and  LEXICON.)  L.  P.  BROCKETT. 

Eudecagon.    Sec  HENDECAGON. 

Endem'ic  [from  the  Gr.  in,  "in"  or  "within,"  also 
"  among,"  and  JJjjioi,  a  "people"].  A  disease  is  called  en- 
demic when  it  is  either  peculiar  to  some  locality,  or,  much 
more  frequently,  when  it  often  occurs  in  a  particular  region. 
"  Epidemics  "  visit  a  community  for  a  time,  and  then  disap- 
pear. "  Endemics  "  are  diseases  which  are  very  frequent  in 
a  community,  and  which  do  not  disappear  after  running 
their  course.  Thus,  cholera  is  epidemic  in  Europe  and  the 
U.  S.,  while  it  is  endemic  along  the  lower  Ganges. 

Endemic  influences  are  receiving  profound  study  from 
students  of  medicine  and  social  science.  The  investiga- 
tions deal  with  climate,  topography,  geology,  water  supply, 
personal  habits  and  character,  moral,  religious,  and  politi- 
cal conditions,  and  (since  the  origin  of  the  germ-theory  of 
disease)  with  the  study  of  minute  animal  and  vegetable  or- 
ganisms. The  study  of  endemic  influences  has  given  rise 
to  the  new  science  of  medical  geography.  (See  Mi'HHY, 
"  Noso-Geographie,"  2  vols. ;  BOUDIN,  "  Traite  de  Ge"o- 
graphie  et  de  Statistique  Medicales,  et  dc  Maladies  Endcm- 
iques,"  2  vols.,  1857;  SIR  RANALD  MARTIN,  "On  the  In- 
fluence of  Tropical  Climate;"  the  "British  Army  Medical 
Reports,"  annual  since  1859.) 

Ender'rnic  [from  the  Gr.ev,"  in,"  and  Sep^a,  the  "skin"] 
Meth'od,  a  manner  of  administering  medicines  formerly 
sometimes  employed,  by  which  the  skin  was  made  to  ab- 
sorb the  remedy  used.  In  some  instances  a  blister  was 
raised,  and  the  medicine — for  example,  sulphate  of  mor- 
phia— was  applied  to  the  blistered  surface.  This  plan, 
though  often  surprisingly  effective,  has  been  superseded 
by  the  hypodermic  method,  in  which  the  medicine  is  in- 
troduced under  the  skin  by  a  small  needle-pointed  syringe. 

En'dicott  (JOHN),  colonial  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
was  born  at  Dorchester,  England,  in  1589.  He  came  to 
America  in  1628,  and  was  chosen  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts oolong  in  1644,  again  in  1649,  and  was  re-elected  to 
the  same  office  every  year  from  1650  to  1665,  except  in 
1654.  He  was  a  bold  and  energetic  man,  a  zealous  Puri- 
tan, and  intolerant  of  whatever  he  considered  wrong.  Un- 
der his  administration,  from  1659  to  1661,  four  Quakers 
who  refused  to  obey  the  laws,  which  banished  them  from 
the  colony,  under  pain  of  death  if  they  returned,  were  ex- 
ecuted in  Boston.  He  died  Mar.  15,  1665. 

En'dive  [Lat.  intu'bum  or  inti/lnim],  (Cicho'rium  En- 
di'ria),  a  biennial  herbaceous  plant  of  the  order  Com- 
positive,  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Europe  and  natural- 
ized in  the  East.  Its  blanched  radical  leaves  are  used  as  a 
salad.  The  varieties  which  have  the  leaves  much  curled 
are  preferred.  It  is  a  native  of  Eastern  Asia. 

End'less  Screw,  a  piece  of  mechanism  formed  by  com- 
bining the  screw  with  a  cog-wheel,  or  by  making  a  screw 
act  on  the  threads  of  a  female  screw  sunk  in  the  edge  of  a 
wheel.  The  axis  of  the  screw  may  be  cither  in  the  plane 
of  the  wheel  or  at  right  angles  to  it :  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
called  the  American  endless  screw.  In  its  mechanical  prin- 
ciple the  endless  screw  is  a  combination  of  the  inclined 
plane  and  the  lever. 

End'licher  (STEPHEN  LADISI.AITS),  an  eminent  botanist 
and  linguist,  born  at  Presburg,  in  Hungary,  June  24,  1SU4. 
He  studied  several  Oriental  languages  and  the  natural  sci- 
ences. In  1828  he  became  director  of  the  Imperial  Library 
of  Vienna.  He  obtained  in  1840  the  chair  of  botany  in  the 
university  of  that  city.  He  published  several  works  on 
botany,  which  were  splendidly  illustrated.  Among  his 


numerous  works  are  "  Genera  of  Plants,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  Natural  Order"  (in  Latin,  1836-40),  "  Icono- 
graphia  Generum  Plantarum  "  (1838),  and  "  Rudiments  of 
Chinese  Grammar"  (1845).  He  favored  the  popular  cause 
in  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1848.  Died  Mar.  28, 
1849. 

Endocarditis  [from  atdoeardwm  and  the  termina- 
tion -t'tin,  denoting  "  inflammation  "],  an  inflammation  of 
the  endocardium.  It  is  generally  of  rheumatic  character, 
and,  though  not  often  immediately  fatal,  it  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  organic  disease  and  deformity  of  the  heart  and  its 
valves.  It  is  frequently  associated  with  pericarditis,  and 
its  occurrence  is  one  of  the  results  always  to  be  feared  in 
rheumatic  fever.  It  is  usually  attended  by  pain  or  discom- 
fort about  the  heart,  and  is  detected  by  auscultation.  It 
produces  peculiar  murmurs  in  the  heart,  the  significance 
of  which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  the  trained  physician. 
The  disease  is  very  intractable.  Sedatives,  such  as  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  belladonna,  aconite,  and  digitalis,  may  be  use- 
ful in  acute  stages.  The  alkaline  treatment  for  rheumatism 
is  often  advantageous.  Patients  sometimes,  though  not 
very  frequently,  entirely  recover. 

Endocar'dium  [from  the  Gr.  ei-fioi-,  "within,"  and 
Kapfiia,  the  "  heart "],  a  name  npplicd  to  the  serous  mem- 
brane lining  the  chambers  and  valves  of  the  heart. 

En'docarp  [from  the  Gr.  ecSot-,  "within,"  and  Kapiro?, 
"fruit"],  a  botanical  term  applied  to  the  inner  coat  or 
layer  of  a  fruit,  as  the  stone  of  the  cherry  and  peach. 

En'dochrome  [from  the  Gr.  er5oc,  "  within,"  and  xpw^a, 
"color  "],  the  coloring-matter  of  plants,  especially  of  the  lower 
classes  of  plants.  In  the  higher  classes  of  plants  it  is  called 
chlorophyll  when  green,  and  various  modifications  of  it  are 
believed  to  produce  the  colors  of  flowers,  of  autumn  leaves, 
etc.  Several  theories  have  been  proposed  to  account  for 
these  various  colors,  but  none  arc  quite  satisfactory.  The 
cndochrome  of  the  lowest  plants  has  been  pronounced  by 
some  chemists  to  be  identical  with  chlorophyll,  except  when 
stained  by  the  presence  of  iron,  etc.,  as  in  diatoms. 

En'dogens,  or  Endogenous  Plants  [from  the  Gr. 
tVfior,  "within,"  and  yevta,  to  "be  born,"  to  "grow"],  one 
of  the  primary  classes  of  plants,  are  sometimes  called 
Moiiocotyledonous,  All  flowering  or  pha?uogamous 
plants  arc  divided  into  two  classes,  the  endogens  and  the 
exogens.  The  former  are  so  called  because  their  stems  grow 
by  additions  to  the  inside,  so  that  the  outer  part  is  the 
oldest  and  hardest.  The  steins  present  no  manifest  dis- 
tinction into  bark,  wood,  and  pith,  but  the  woody  fibre  and 
vessels  arc  in  bundles  which  are  irregularly  imbedded  in 
the  cellular  tissue.  They  have  no  true  medullary  rays,  nor 
proper  bark,  nor  concentric  annual  rings.  The  leaves  are 
mostly  parallel-veined,  and  sheathing  at  the  base.  The 
stems  of  most  endogens  produce  terminal  buds,  but  no  lat- 
eral buds,  and  therefore  are  unbranched.  The  stem  gen- 
erally ceases  to  increase  in  thickness  at  an  early  stage  of 
its  growth,  long  before  it  attains  its  full  height.  In  many 
of  the  grasses  the  stem  is  hollow  or  fistular.  The  endogens 
of  temperate  and  cold  climates  are  mostly  small  herbaceous 
plants,  as  grasses,  lilies,  and  rushes  :  but  in  warm  climates 
occur  numerous  endogenous  trees,  as  the  palm  and  pan- 
danus  or  screw-pine.  The  embryo  of  all  endogens  has  a 
single  cotyledon,  and  the  plumule  has  alternate  leaves. 
Most  endogens  have  the  parts  of  the  flower  in  threes,  and 
the  leaves  in  the  vast  majority  are  parallel-veined. 

En'dor,  an  ancient  village  of  Palestine,  on  the  northern 
declivity  of  Little  Mount  Hermon,  18  miles  S.  E.  of  Acre. 

Endorse  [from  the  Lat.  in,  "on,"  and  tlnr'tum,  "the 
back  "],  in  heraldry,  the  smallest  diminutive  of  the  pale ; 
an  ordinary  containing  the  fourth  part  of  a  pale. 

Endorse,  or  Indorse,  to  write  on  the  back  of  a 
promissory  note  or  other  written  instrument  :  to  sanction; 
to  become  responsible  for  (a  bill  or  note).  The  party  who 
endorses  is  called  the  eudnmer.  Each  endorser  is  liable  for 
the  payment  of  a  bill  or  note  in  case  the  drawee  or  acceptor 
fails  to  pay,  as  the  case  may  be,  provided  that  protest  is 
legally  made  in  time. 

En'dosmose,  or  Endosmo'sis  [from  the  Gr.  iv&ov. 
"within,"  and  utfc'u,  to  "impel"],  and  Kxosmose,  to- 
gether called  Liquid  Diflusion,  Osmose  or  Osmotic 
Action,  are  properties  of  animal  and  vegetable  membrane* 
'  first  observed  by  Dutrochet  (Ann.  Chiai.  rkyi.,  xxxvii.  191 ), 
and  subsequently  investigated  very  fully  by  Graham.  If 
two  different  liquids  or  gases  which  are  capable  of  mixing 
with  each  other,  as  water  and  alcohol,  are  separated  from 
each  other  bv  such  a  menilira,ue  as  paper,  caoutchouc,  or  a 
bladder,  the  one  liquid  being  suspended  in  a.  bladder  in  the 
other,  the  liquid  in  the  bladder  will  pass  through  the  bladder 
into  the  other  (exosmosc),  or  the  liquid  without  will  puss 
into  the  bladder  (endosmose),  or  both  cndosmosc  and  exos- 
mose  will  take  place  at  the  same  time;  and  in  this  case  the 
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current  continues  until  there  ii  an  equal  proportion  of  both 
b.|uMs  i'ii  either  Bide  of  the  bladder.  These  phenomena 
;ire  due  to  '"ii  which  the  two  liquids  have  for 

each  other  ami  for  tin-  diaphragm  separating  them.     These 

]iheM"men;i  an-  cssi-ntial  to  organic  life,  nii'1  perform  im- 
portant parts  in  lu.-uiy  physiological  lifts.  Advantage  is 
taken  of  them  iu  dialysis  and  many  other  operations  of  the 
chemist. 

Diffusion  is  applied  in  Franco  and  (iermany  to  the  ex- 
traction ol  ihr  -acchurinc  juice  iVoiii  beets  ami  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  alk:ilim>  -alls  fri.ni  beet  molasses.  Fur  the  latter 
purpose  the  "osmogene"  «.•  !  l.v  Duhninfaut. 

(Cumplct  Rendun,  Ixv.  0112.    Sec  also  WALK  HUFF'S  ••  Kiibcn- 


Duhrunfaut' 


zuckcr-fabrikant.")  The  osmogcno  consists  of  a  box  (B  B) 
containing  sheets  of  parchment  paper  (II  II)  held  in  a  ver- 
tical position  by  wooden  frames  with  rubber  padding  (A  A). 
A  stream  of  water  (M  V)  flows  through  the  box,  filling  half 
the  spaces  between  the  diaphragms.  At  the  same  time  a 
stream  of  molasses  ( K  V)  flows  through,  filling  the  alternate 
-{ores.  The  alkaline  salts  diffuse  through  the  parchment, 
purifying  the  molasses  to  such  an  extent  that  the  process  is 
a  profitable  one  for  the  manufacturer. 

Endow'ment,  the  act  of  appropriating  a  fund  for  the 

support  of  a  charitable  institution,  a  professorship,  or  a 

college ;  also  the  fund  or  revenue  devoted  to  such  a  pur- 

>r  permanently  appropriated  to  any  object ;  sometimes 

a  gift  of  nature,  an  innate  faculty  or  quality. 

Emlrod,  a  village  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Bckcs- 
Csanad,  on  the  river  Korb's,  90  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Pesth. 
Pup.  iii  IMVJ,  8714. 

Endyra'ion  [(Jr.  'Ei-JiViW],  in  the  Greek  mythology,  a 
beautiful  youth  beloved  by  I>iami  (Selene),  who  cast  him 
into  an  everlasting  sleep.  One  tradition  represents  him  as 
a  son  of  Zeus  (Jupiter),  who  gave  him  immortality  and 
perpetual  .«lecp.  Some  persons  suppose  that  Eudyniion  is, 
a  personification  of  the  sun  or  of  the  plunge  of  the  setting 
sun  into  the  sea. 

Kn'cma  [from  the  Or.  iriniti,  to  "send  in"],  a  liquid 
substance  thrown  into  the  rectum  by  injection,  cither  as 
medicine  or  nourishment. 

En'cmy  [from  the  Lat.  in,  negative,  and  ami'eui,  a 
"friend;"  Fr.  emu  mi ':  tier.  A'nW].  one  hostile  to  another;  a 
foe,  an  adversary, an  antagonist:  applicable  loan  individual 
or  a  nation.  Also  one  who  dislikes  any  individual  or  cause  : 
a  hostile  army  or  force.  In  international  law,  the  enemy  is 
one  who  has  publicly  declared  war  against  us,  or  against 
whom  we  have  made  such  a  declaration.  This  declaration 
must  bo  made  by  a  duly  organized  state  or  kingdom,  for 
such  a  declaration  by  any  turbulent  body  of  men  is  not 
sufficient.  Hostilities  having  been  formally  declared,  every 
subject  or  citizen  of  the  hostile  nations  becomes  an  enemy 
of  the  opposing  state,  and  all  intercourse  or  communication 
M 


between  the  citizens  of  one  hostile  state  and  thote  of  the 
other  is  unlawful.  An  enemy  cannot,  :i-  a  general  rule, 
enter  into  un  which  can  t><  >  the  courts 

of  law;  except,  for  example,  when  a  state  permits  cxi.r 
its  own  citizens  to  trade  with  the  enemy ;  and  perhaps  a 
|  contract  for  necessaries  or  for  money  to  enable  the  ni<li 
vidual  to  get  home  might  lie  enforced.     An  alien   enemy 
cannot,  iu  general,  sue  during  the  war  a  citizen  of  the  I 
cither  iu  the  courts  of  the  IT.  8.  or  those  of  the  sever.il 
States.     The  word  .10^7,  in  a  still  more  extcn-tcil 
includes  any  of  the  sutger-is  or  citizens  of  a  state  in  amity 
with  the  t'.  S.  who  have  coinmciiceil,  ur  who  have  made 

p reparations  for  ilueneitig.  hostilities  against  tin-   I 

and   :il-o  the  citizens  or  subject-  of  a  slate  in  amity  with 
the  I'.  S.  who  are  in  the  service  of  a  state  at  war  with 
them.     The  Latins  had  a  particular  term  f  AVurfin)  to  •! 
a  public  enemy,  and  ili-'tinumshed  from  him  a  priv:r 
emy  by  the  terra  inimi'm*.     In  our  language  we  have  but 
one  word  for  these  two  classes  of  persons.     (Bee  COSTRA- 
inxn.  EMBARGO,  PIRACY,  and  WAR.) 

En'crgy  [(Jr.  Ji.«>y..«,  from  ir,  "within,"  find  . >).<>.•, 
"work"],  in  physics,  the  capability  of  effecting  physical 
changes  ;  that  is,  of  doing  work  or  overcoming  resistances. 
It  is  called  '/y  in  reference  to  the  work  it  ii 

doing,  and  potential  eneryy  in  reference  to  that  which  it  is 
capable  of  doing,  but  has  not  yet  done.  A  bent  spring 
possesses  potential  <m  ry^y;  the  same  spring  sot  free  exerts 
actual  energy.  Energy  is  called  riittttt  when  motion  is  di- 
rectly perceptible  in  the  moving  body ;  it  is  called  „, ,,/.,•„. 
tar  energy  when  the  motion  occurs  among  the  particle*  of 
a  substance,  and  is  not  directly  perceptible.  Visible  en- 
ergy is  called  kinetic  when  it  is  due  to  visible  motion  ;  the 
kinetic  energy  of  a  moving  body  is  equal  to  the  weight  in 
pounds  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  velocity,  and  <li- 
rided  by  twice  the  acceleration  due  to  gravity.  When  a 
body  mores  to  the  highest  point  in  its  course,  its  kinetic 
energy  is  exhausted,  or  rather  converted  into  /-..'.„*..,,/  en- 
ergy, which  is  duo  entirely  to  advantage  of  position.  As 
kinetic  energy  decreases,  potential  energy  increases,  and 
the  sum  of  the  two  in  any  moving  body  is  always  the 
same.  Molecular  energy  is  due  to  heat,  actinism,  cheuii.-m, 
electricity,  etc.  Various  machines,  such  as  the  steam- 
engine,  the  telegraph  apparatus,  etc.,  depend  for  their 
action  upon  the  conversion  of  molecular  into  kinetic  en- 
ergy. (See  COHIIKI. ITIOX  or  FOUCES.) 

Kiifantin  i  li.uiTHKi.KMi  PROSPER),  a  French  socialist 
and  leader  of  the  Saint-Siraonians,  was  born  in  I'an- 
S,  1796.  lie  became  In  1X23  a  disciple  of  .Saint-Simon, 
after  whose  death  he  and  Amand  Hazard  were  the  chief 
priests  of  the  sect.  They  formed  in  1 830  an  association  of 
Saint-Simonians,  who  had  their  property  in  common,  hut 
they  soon  disagreed  and  ceased  to  co-operate.  Knfantin 
assumed  the  name  of  the  "  Living  Law  and  the  Messiah." 
He  wrote  soreral  socialist  works  and  advocated  "free  lore." 
In  1832  he  was  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  corrupting  pub- 
lic morals.  Died  May  ::i.  Hoi. 

En'field,  a  town  of  England,  in  Middlesex,  on  the  Lon- 
don and  Cambridge  Railway,  10  miles  N.  of  London.  Here 
is  a  large  manufactory  of  small-arms  belonging  to  the  gov- 
ernment. Pop.  16,053. 

Enfield,  a  post-township  of  Hartford  co.,  Conn.  It 
contains  a  settlement  of  Shakers,  and  has  important  manu- 
factures. Pop.  6322. 

Enfield,  a  post-township  of  White  co.,  HI.,  at  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Springfield  and  Illinois,  South-eastern  and  the 
St.  Louis  and  South-eastern  R.  Rs.  Pop.  2126. 

Knficld,  a  post-township  of  Pcnobscot  eo.,  Me.,  on  the 
European  anil  North  American  R.  R.,  35  miles  from  Ban- 
gor.  Pop.  545. 

Enfield,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Hampshir 
Mass.     It   has    important    manufactures.      It   is  on  Swift 
Kiver  and  "ii  the  Athol  and  Enfield  R.  R.     Pop.  1 »:'::. 

Enfield,  a  post-township  of  Graflon  co..  N.  II.,  42  miles 
N.  W.  of  Concord,  is  on  the  Northern  R.  R.  The  I'uited 
Society  of  Shakers  occupy  a  portion  of  the  town  ;  they 
manufacture  brooms,  tubs,  and  pails,  and  raise  garden- 
seeds.  The  three  lakes  in  the  town  and  the  beautiful  sce- 
nery around  them  make  this  one  of  the  most  delightful 
summer  resorts  in  New  Hampshire.  There  are  two  hotels. 
two  woollen-mills,  five  churches,  and  one  monthly  medical 
journal.  It  has  also  manufactures  of  furniture,  flannels, 
leather,  lumber,  knit  goods,  carriages,  etc.  Pop.  l''''i-. 

ELI  G.  JIIXKS.  M.D..  Ki>.  ••  X.  K.  K.  MKIHI-AI.  .'•"  UUk" 

Enfield,  a  post-township  of  Tompkins  co..  X.  Y.  Kn- 
field  Falls.  2:!0  feet  high,  are  on  Ten-mile  Creek,  and  are 
very  beautiful.  Pop.  !• 

Enfield,  a  po.t-villape  of  Halifax  TO..  N 
Wilmington  and  Wcldon  It.  I1,..  I -:   miles  from  WeMon  and 
1 1 1  from  Wilmington.     It  contains  several  rteam  saw-mills 
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and  one  steam  grist-mill.  It  has  one  newspaper.  There 
is  a  large  wine-manufactory  in  the  vicinity.  The  principal 
export  is  cotton  :  it  ships  annually  5000  bales  of  cotton, 
15,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  500,000  staves,  3000  bushels  of 
early  peaches,  besides  shingles,  wine,  and  brick.  A  gold- 
mine is  worked  in  the  neighborhood.  Pop.  about  500. 

DANIEL  BOND,  ED.  "  TIMES." 

TCnfield  (WILLIAM),  LL.D.,  an  English  dissenter  and 
writer,  born  at  Sudbury  in  1741.  He  preached  in  the  Uni- 
tarian churches  of  Liverpool,  Warrington,  and  Norwich, 
and  published  several  volumes  of  sermons  and  a  "  Preach- 
er's Directory  "  which  is  highly  commended.  Amongst  his 
other  works  is  a  "  History  of  Philosophy  "  (1791),  abridged 
from  Brucker's  history.  Died  Nov.  3,  1797. 

Enfield  Rifle-Musket,  a  variety  of  small-arms  manu- 
factured at  Enfteld,  England,  at  the  royal  small-arms  fac- 
tories. During  the  late  civil  war  the  U.  S.  government  and 
the  Confederates  each  purchased  large  quantities  of  these 
and  other  European  arms,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
supplying  the  large  numbers  of  troops  with  the  necessary 
weapons.  The  Enfield  rifle,  though  a  very  serviceable 
weapon,  much  better  than  the  Belgian  and  Austrian  arms 
thru  imported,  was  in  almost  every  respect  inferior  to  the 
old  Springfield  (U.  S.)  rifle-musket,  which  it  much  re- 
sembles. All  these  weapons  have  now  given  place  to  vari- 
ous breech-loading  arms. 

Enfilade  [Fr.],  a  discharge  of  musketry  or  artillery 
made  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  length  of  a  line  of  troops 
or  of  a  line  of  rampart,  so  that  the  shot  rakes  the  whole 
line.  A  trench  or  parapet  is  said  to  be  enfiladed  when  guns 
are  so  placed  that  the  shot  can  be  fired  into  it  in  a  direc- 
tion coincident  with  its  length. 

Engadine*  or  Engadin,  an  extensiva  valley  in  Switz- 
erland, canton  of  Orisons,  is  about  45  miles  long,  and  has 
an  average  width  of  1J  miles.  The  noble  Bernina  Moun- 
tains separate  this  valley  from  the  Valtelline.  It  is  the 
upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  river  Inn,  which  runs  along 
it  in  a  north-cast  direction  between  two  chains  of  the  Alps. 
The  highest  part  of  the  valley  is  5900  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  climate  is  very  cold,  and  snow  and  frost 
occur  even  in  July.  The  valley  is  divided  into  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Engadine.  There  are  several  glaciers  and  a 
number  of  valuable  mineral  springs.  The  inhabitants 
number  about  12,000,  and  speak  a  peculiar  Romanic  dia- 
lect, called  Ladin.  The  people  are  mostly  Protestants. 
The  valley  is  very  beautiful,  and  affords  much  timber  and 
pasturage.  The  Lower  Engadine  is  well  cultivated,  but 
lf*s  beautiful  than  the  upper  valley.  The  people  are  a 
pious,  simple  class  of  peasantry.  The  young  men  are 
known  throughout  Europe  as  good  confectioners  and  coffee- 
house keepers.  They  usually  amass  a  competence,  and 
return  to  enjoy  their  small  fortunes  in  their  native  valley. 
The  government  is  a  pure  democracy.  The  noble  Ceinbra 
pines  which  adorn  this  valley  are  of  great  value. 

Eng  ("right")  and  Chang  ("left"),  the  Siamese 
Twins.  They  were  born  at  Bangesau,  Siam,  April  15, 1811, 
of  a  Chinese  father  and  a  Chino-Siameso  mother,  and 
brought  to  the  U.  S.  in  1829.  Since  that  time  they  have 
been  on  exhibition  in  America  and  Europe  a  number  of 
times,  and  died,  after  having  lived,  as  Eng  and  Chang 
Bunker,  about  twenty  years  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount 
Airy,  N.  C.,  in  Jan.,  1874,  the  death  of  Chang  preceding 
that  of  Eng  a  few  hours.  They  differed  in  appearance, 
character,  and  strength  more  than  average  twins,  per- 
formed their  physical  functions  separately,  and  were  ad- 
dicted to  different  habits,  Chang  being  intemperate  and 
irritable,  Eng  sober  and  patient.  Both  were  married 
and  had  largo  families  of  children,  a  number  of  whom  died 
young,  but  none  exhibited  any  malformation.  Chang 
received  a  paralytic  stroke  in  Aug.,  1870.  He  died  unex- 
pectedly while  his  brother  was  asleep,  after  having  been 
affected  with  an  inflammatory  disease  of  the  respiratory 
organs.  Eng  died  a  few  hours  afterwards,  probably  chiefly 
from  the  influence  of  the  nervous  shock  on  learning  the 
sudden  death  of  his  brother.  They  are  the  best  known  of 
the  "  double  monsters  "  on  record,  none  others  of  whom  ever 
lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  sixty-three.  The  "  Hunga- 
rian Sisters,"  Judith  and  Helena,  who  were  born  in  1701, 
and  connected  at  their  sacral  regions,  lived  up  to  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  the  "Two-headed  Nightingale,"  two 
mulatto  girls  of  North  Carolina,  born  in  1851. 

The  connection  of  the  Siamese  Twins  took  place  in  their 
epigastric  regions,  between  the  navel,  which  was  common 
to  both,  and  the  ensiform  processes,  which  were  bent  out 
in  a  forward  direction  and  met  very  closely,  held  together 
by  a  ligamentous  apparatus.  The  connecting  hand  was  a 
few  inches  long,  after  having  elongated  a  little  during  the 
long  life  of  the  twins,  and  eight  inches  in  circumference 
(two  and  a  half  in  diameter).  It  was  covered  with  skin, 
which  in  the  median  line  had  a  narrow  zone  with  common 


sensitiveness.  Inside  the  skin  there  was  normal  subcu- 
taneous and  muscular  tissue,  portions  of  the  muscles  of 
one  crossing  those  of  the  other.  The  interior  was  occupied 
by  the  prolongation  of  the  peritoneum  in  such  a  manner 
that  at  the  post-mortem  examination  a  hand  introduced 
into  the  abdomen  of  Chang  entered  two  pouches  rcach- 


Eng  and  Chang  (the  Siamese  Twins). 

ing  into  Eng,  and  a  hand  introduced  into  the  abdominal 
cavity  of  Eng  entered  one  pouch  (lying  between  the  two 
of  Chang's)  which  was  long  enough  to  be  extended  into 
the  abdomen  of  Chang.  The  livers  of  the  twins  were  lo- 
cated in  close  proximity  to  the  connecting  band,  and  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  small  blood-vessels,  which  were 
lined  with  a  thin  layer  of  genuine  liver  tissue.  Thus,  the 
question  whether  a  separation  of  the  twins  by  surgical 
means  would  have  been  possible,  must  be  answered  nega- 
tively. The  severing  knife  would  have  injured  the  peri- 
toneum of  both  brothers,  and  resulted  in  a  very  dangerous 
(although  perhaps  not  necessarily  fatal)  inflammation. 
The  greatest  danger  would  have  resulted,  however,  from 
the  lesion  of  the  short  connecting  blood-vessels,  particu- 
larly the  vein,  and  the  accompanying  liver  tissue.  Two 
separations,  by  surgical  interference,  of  "  double  monsters" 
are  on  record:  one  is  reported  by  Ko'nig  in  1689,  one  by 
Boehni  in  1866.  (  Virehom'i  Archie.)  The  latter  operated 
on  his  own  twin  daughters  in  1861;  one  died  after  three 
days,  the  other  was  alive  in  1866,  at  the  age  of  five  years. 
In  both  cases  the  connection  of  the  twins  took  place  in  the 
exact  place  where  the  Siamese  Twins  were  attached  to  each 
other,  but  the  connection  was  confined  to  the  skin  and  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  only.  A.  JACOBI. 

Engano,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  is  near 
the  S.  W.  coast  of  Sumatra.  It  is  over  30  miles  in  circuit, 
and  is  rather  high  and  well  wooded.  Area,  400  square 
miles.  The  people  are  of  Malay  race,  and  are  independent. 
The  island  has  a  good  harbor,  but  is  mostly  surrounded  by 
coral-reefs.  Lat.  5°  21'  S.,  Ion.  102°  20'  E. 

En-gedi  [Heb.  Eyn  Gedi,  the  "kid's  fountain:"  the 
modern  Aia  Jidy  of  the  Arabs],  a  town  several  times  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  and  also  called  Hnzcznn-ttiinar,  alluding 
to  its  palm  trees,  which  have  now  disappeared.  It  stood 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  a  point  about  equally 
distant  from  its  N.  and  S.  extremities.  Here  are  found 
some  ruins  of  the  old  town,  which  stood  in  a  very  fertile 
spot  near  the  fine  fountain  which  gave  it  a  name.  There 
are  numerous  caves  in  the  vicinity.  These  served  as  hiding- 
places  for  King  David  and  his  followers  in  the  days  of  their 
outlawry  during  the  reign  of  Saul. 

Eng'el  (ERNST),  a  very  prominent  German  statistician, 
born  in  1821,  became  in  1860  director  of  the  statistical 
bureau  in  Berlin,  and  presided  in  1863  in  the  International 
Statistical  Congress  in  Berlin.  He  published  the  "  Zcit- 
schrift  des  statistischen  Bureau"  (since  I860),  the  "  Jahr- 
buch  fiir  die  amtlichc  Statistik  des  Preussischen  Stantes  " 
(since  1863),  and  "  Preussische  Statistik"  (since  1866). 

Engel  ( JOHASX  JAKOB),  a  German  author  of  much  merit, 
was  born  at  Parchim  Sept.  11, 1741.  He  became  professor 
of  belles  lettres  in  Berlin  in  1776.  Among  his  works  are 
" Ideen  zu  ciner  Mimic"  (2  vols.,  1785),  and  "Lorenz 
Stark"  (1795),  a  romance  which  was  very  popular.  His 
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works  arc  characterized  by  a  refined  taste  and  great  elo- 

gan  ......  I  diction.      Died  Juno  28,  1802. 

lOllKcl  I.I"  ii  n  ,|  Herman  alittloini-t,  horn  in  1  ••  !  • 

prolc-.-or  ..I  dr-criptivc  anatomy  ul  the  I  1111 
D|  y.urich  in  1MI,  prolc-.or  of  pathological  aniilmny  in 
Prague  in  1M!>,  and  ol  des.-ripti  \  e  anatomy  at  the  .lu-cph 
Academy  in  \  ienna  in  l^.i  I.  Hi-  pulilished.  among  other 
works,  "  Specielle  piithnliigi-chc  Anatomic  "  (  I>.,i;  i,  ••  I>a- 
Knochoiigcni.-t  ill's  Mcnschliclic,,  Anllr.  I),  and 

'  <    iiiipcndiiim  iU-r  tOpOgnphilotMn  Anatomic"  (1869). 

Eng'elbrrg,  a  village  in  i  he  same  name,  in 

the  canton  of  I  ntcrwaldoii.  Sw  itzc'rland.  lit  the  foot  of 
Mount  Titlis.  li  is  famous  I'm-  its  .-I'lnKil,  which  is  con- 
nected willi  :i  stately  Itciii'dii'tini'  iil.licv.  Man- 
fuiimlcil  by  Pope  Cali\tn<  II.  in  1130,  ud  rclniill  in  IT:".'. 
It  has  a  good  old  lilirary  anil  some  valuable  paintings. 
Here  is  also  a  famous  cheese  cellar  of  great  c.\t.  nt. 


t,  a  voluminous  old  Benedictine  author,  was 
abbot  of  Ailmoni  in  Styria.  ami  ilinl  in  1.  ".:;!.  lie  was  of 
noble  birth.  Of  his  numerous  works  tin-  ne^t  important 
was  11  Roman  !ii-tor\,  "  lie  ortn,  progn  >sn  ct  lino  impcrii 
K->m:llii,"  published  in  I  .">.>:;  ami  I  I'M:;.  Sc\  i  ral  tlu  ological 
tractates  of  bis  production  lian  Imn  pnUi.-hcd  by  1'ei, 
with  a  biography  and  a  full  list  of  his  works. 


t,  SAINT,  a  son  of  Fngclhert,  count  of  Berg- 
(icldiTn.  was  horn  in  llv...  Me  liccuine  in  1216  elector  of 
the  empire  ami  archbishop  ot  Cologne,  having  w  hen  twenty- 
two  years  old  declined  the  bishopric  of  Miinstcr.  He  paid 
off  tiic  debt  of  the  electorate,  enlarged  its  territories,  and 
reformed  its  administration.  AVhen  the  emperor  Frederick 
11.  went  to  Italy,  Kngelhert  was  the  principal  regent  in 
Germany.  Ho  reformed  the  corrupt  clergy,  cheeked  the 
power  of  the  nobles,  and  zealously  advanced  that  of  the 
Church.  His  energy  and  rigor  made  many  enemies,  and 
ho  was  murdered  by  his  own  nephew  Nov.  7,  1225.  The 
murderer,  Count  von  Isenbnrg,  WHS  broken  on  the  wheel,  and 
his  accomplices,  the  bishops  of  Osnabriick  and  Miinstcr 
received  exeonimunieat  ion.  Saint  Fngelbert  is  one  of  the 
characteristic  figures  of  (Jertnan  mrdiu'val  history,  recall- 
ing Saints  Dun>tun  and  Thomas  a  liccket,  but  he  seem-  to 
have  PO.--C--CI!  more  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  Church  than 
they  showed,  and  an  energy  equal  to  theirs  in  extending 
its  power.  His  life  \vas  written  by  Cu-sar  of  Heisterbach, 
and  in  recent  times  by  Fickcr. 

Engelbrecht  (.IOIIAXX).  a  Herman  enthusiast,  born  at 
Brunswick  in  I.  >'.i'.i.  Ii  lor's  son.  and  worked  at 

his  lather's  trade  until  his  health  failed.  He  was  liable  to 
catulepi  ic  nii.'icks  during  which  he  went  for  many  days 
without  food  or  drink.  In  1022  he  set  himself  up  for  a 
prophet,  in  all  sincerity  regarding  himself  as  a  divinely- 
inspired  teacher.  His  writings  have  been  in  pnrt  trans- 
lated into  English.  Though  he  was  quite  unlettered,  some 
of  Kngclbrccht's  books,  like  his  addresses,  display  con- 
siderable power  and  an  insight  into  spiritual  things.  After 
sutVcring  imprisonment  and  enduring  much  obloquy,  he 
retired  from  public  life  and  died  in  Hi  12. 

En^'clmnnn  (<!KOI«:K),  M.  1).,  a  licrman  botanist  mid 
physician,  horn  at  Frankfort  on  the  .Mai'i  Feb.  2.  ISO'.'. 
was  educated  at  Frankfort.  Berlin,  and  Heidelberg,  re- 
moved to  the  I'.  S.  in  is:;:.1,  and  settled  at  Si.  I.ouis  in 
1  >::.">.  He  founded  there  a  journal  called  ••  Has  Wcstland." 
flc  i-  c-j,ccially  eminent  for  his  researches  in  thcCact 
the  dodders,  the  euphorbias,  junei,  conifers,  and  other  diffi- 
cult departments  of  botany.  He  has  published  various 
monographs  on  botany  and  meteorology. 

Eng'elstOfl  (CHRISTIAN  TIIORXISG),  a  Danish  theolo- 
gian. born  in  1805,  became  in  IMj  professor  of  theology  at 
the  University  of  Copenhagen,  and  in  1851  bishop  of  Fuh- 
ncn.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  a  "  Manual  of  Church 
History"  (1845). 

Enghicn,  a  town  of   Belgium,  province  of   Hainan!. 
about  2(1  miles  S.  \\".  of  Brussels.  with  which  it  is  com 
by  railway.     It  has  a  si  in  of  the  Arcmbcrg  fam- 

ily. and  manufactures  of  cotton  and  linen  fabrics.  The 
family  of  Bourbon  Comb"-  derived  from  it  the  title  of  duke. 
1'op.  in  Ist'ii'..  J1S52.  The  great  Oonde  was  styled  in  his 
youth  Due  d'Knghien. 

Enghien,d'  (I,  or  is  AMOINK.  HENRI  r>K  Burmioxl.  Drr. 
a   French    prince,  born    at    Chantilly  Aug.  2,   1772.  w. 
eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon.      H,.  hecame  an  . 
in  1  7s'.1.  and  joined  in  17°2  the  army  of  the  prince  of  Cond6, 
who  was  his  grandfather,      lie  fought  against  the  French 
republic  until  17'.''.'.     In  ISO  1  he  married  the  princess  Char 
lotte  of  Kohan-Roehefort.  and  became  a  resident  of  Fit,  n 
heim  in  Baden.     Here  he  was  n  -i/cd  !»\  the  order  of  Bona- 
parte. carried  to  Vincenncs.  tried   by  a  military  court,  and 
shot  Mar.  21,  1MK,  on  the   pretext    that   he  was   an 
plico  of  Cadoudal  in  a  conspiracy  against  Bonaparte.  This 


act  cicited  great  indignation,  as  it  ii  generally  believed  that 
li'Knghien  was  not  guilty. 

Ea'ffiae  ,  'il.l\  from  the  I.ntin  ixgrnium,  " natural 
capacity. "  •  .  a  name  given  to  a  vai 

cbanical  coi,  |.  signed  to  apply  the  forces  of  na- 

ture in  performing  useful  work.     In  a  general  sens, 
word  is  often  applied  to  any  powerful  machine,  but  its  use 
in  industry  is  restricted  to  prime  mot ,  i ...      II.  r,   alia  •  dis- 
tinction   is   to   be    observed.      Prime   m.,leis    of   gnat   sim- 
plicity,  like   windmills   and   \s  la.  are  not  . 
engine                      ,.ng   implying  the  excn  -miiy 

niition  of  parts  and  tin 

ins  to  ends  is  in  •  ,  utitle  a  machine  to  be 

ranked  in  this  class. 

The  forces  which  engines  arc  in  :'l'p'v  and 

utilize  lire  principally  h.  at.  grin  ily,  and 'elect ncily.    Those 
ill  which  the  cflicicnt  force  is  beat,  called  in  general  ti. 

py  the  first  rank  a-  their 

industrial  value  :  and  among  these  the  class  of  engii  • 
which  steam  is  the  vehicle  employed  to  utiliy.c  t|lr  h,-at  are 
the  mo-t  important  of  all.     The  varieties  of  steam-engines 
are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  uses  to  w I  <    ap- 

plied  :  but  in  most  the  elastic  force  of  the  ll  'oyed 

to  impart,  by  direct  pressure,  a  reciprocating  rectilinear 
motion  to  a  piston  within  a  cylinder,  this  motion  being 
usually  converted  into  a  rotary  motion  by  means  of  a  crank. 
Such  is  the  principle  of  all  the  largo  stationary  engines 
used  to  drive  the  machinery  of  factories,  foundries, 
and  generally  of  those  employed  to  propel  vessels  on  in- 
land waters  or  on  the  ocean,  or  to  drag  trains  upon  rail- 
ways. Such  also  is  the  principle  of  most  of  the  st 
engines  used  in  the  minor  industries,  and  of  the  portable 
engines  (called  by  the  French  locomolilci)  employed  in 
agriculture  and  for  miscellaneous  purposes. 

The  real  or  supposed  disadvantages  attendant  on  the  use 
of  crank  motion  have  led  many  inventors  to  seek  a  form  of 
construction  for  the  engine  in  which  rotary  motion  should 
be  produced  by  the  direct  action  of  steam.  Hence  there 
has  sprung  up  a  very  numerous  tribe  of  "  rotary  engines  ;" 
none  of  which,  however,  have  secured  a  very  general  ac- 
eeptai (See  It.iTAHv  StK.tw  F.MMM:.)  A  plan  of  ma- 
rine engine  has  also  been  proposed,  and  perhaps  eonstr. 
in  which  the  rotary  and  reciprocating  motions  are  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  combined,  the  piston  being  a  plane  parsing 
through  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  around  which  (axis)  it 
vibrates  through  a  considerable  arc.  The  object  in  this 
case  is  to  economize  space,  and  to  keep  the  heavy  parts  of 
the  engine  as  low  down  in  the  ship  as  possible.  Finally, 
Bishop's  disk  engine,  another  marine  engine  intended  for 
driving  propeller  screws,  employs  as  a  piston  n  disk,  which, 
moving  in  what  may  be  called  an  equatorial  spherical  sec- 
tor upon  a  ball-and-socket  joint  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere, 
gives  to  the  polar  axis  a  motion  of  nutation  by  which  the 
crank  is  driven.  This  construction  is  eaid  to  have  been 
very  successful. 

The  first  application  of  steam  to  produce  a  useful  effect 
was  made  by  Captain  Thomas  Savery,  a  British  engineer, 
in  a  contrivance  for  the  drainage  of  mines  or  the  elevation 
of  water  generally,  of  which  he  exhibited  a  model  in  1660 
to  the  •  London — a  contrivance  usually  but 

improperly  called  Savory's  engine.  This  consisted  of  a 
\e^M'l.  or  pair  of  vessels,  of  metal,  ellipsoidal  in  form, 
called  receivers,  connected  at  the  bottom  by  a  tube  having 
a  valve  opening  upward  with  the  water  to  be  raised,  and 
having  a  pipe  descending  to  the  bottom  of  the  receiver 
within,  but  furnished  with  a  stop-cock  at  top,  which  com- 
municates upward  with  the  level  at  which  the  discharge  is 
to  take  place.  In  this  apparatus,  the  cock  being  open,  the 
air  is  first  expelled  by  Fleam  introduced  from  a  boiler;  the 
cock  being  then  closed,  the  steam  is  condensed  by  means 
of  cold  water  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  receiver;  into 
tho  vacuum  formed  by  this  condensation  the  water  then 
enters  by  force  of  atmospheric  pressure,  lifting  the  valve ; 
the  receiver  being  full,  the  cock  is  once  more  opened,  tho 
valve  closing  spontaneously,  and  steam  is  introduced  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  vessel,  pressing  on  the  surface  of  tho 
water,  and  driving  it  upward  through  the  discharge-pipe. 
Owing  to  tho  small  conducting  power  of  fluids  for  heat 
downward,  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  very  little 
raised  during  this  operation,  and  that  only  near  the  sur- 
face. This  contrivance,  though  very  wasteful  of  heat, 
ciinic  into  quite  general  use  in  Kngland.  One  of  the  first 
uses  to  which  the  inventor  himself  applied  it  was  for  the 
raising  of  water  to  be  used  by  its  fall  to  turn  a  mill-wheel ; 
and  it  is  said  (Knryl.  lirit.,  art.  "Steam-Engine")  that 
several  engines  of  this  kind  were  erected  at  Manchester  to 
impel  the  machinery  of  some  of  the  earliest  cotton-mills 
and  manufactories  of  that  district.  It  should  be  here  ob- 
1  that  the  marquis  of  Worcester,  in  his  ••  Century  of 
Inventions,"  published  in  1(56:  i  a  machine  iden- 

tical in  principle  with  that  of  Savory,  which  he  asserts 
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that  he  actually  constructed  and  operated  successfully; 
but  as  no  evidence  of  this  remains  but  his  own  record,  the 
statement  is  to  be  received  with  some  hesitation. 

In  1690,  Denis  Papin,  a  French  physicist  (at  that  time, 
however,  curator  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London),  devised 
a  project — or  rather,  it  may  be  said,  suggested  the  possi- 
bility— of  an  engine  in  which  the  efficient  power  should  be 
the  pressure  of  tho  atmosphere ;  this  to  be  brought  into 
play  by  creating  a  vacuum  beneath  a  piston  in  a  cylinder 
by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  or  by  the  condensation  of 
steam.  Dr.  Papin,  however,  did  not  follow  out  his  idea.  It 
was  taken  up  by  two  common  mechanics,  Newcomen  and 
Cawley  of  Dartford,  who  some  years  later  (the  precise  date 
of  tho  invention  is  not  preserved)  produced  a  machine 
having  a  real  industrial  value,  which,  under  the  name  of 
Ncwcomen's  engine,  continued  to  be  used,  chiefly  in  the 
drainage  of  mines,  for  nearly  a  century.  In  this  engine  a 
vacuum  was  produced  beneath  a  piston  in  an  upright  open 
cylinder  by  first  filling  the  cylinder  with  steam,  and  then 
condensing  the  steam  by  tho  application  of  cold  water  to  tho 
exterior.  The  downward  pressure  of  the  atmosphere — 
about  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  or  a  ton  to  the 
square  foot — then  caused  the  piston  to  descend,  dragging 
after  it  the  working-beam  of  the  engine  or  (in  raising 
water)  the  handle  of  the  pump.  Two  important  improve- 
ments were  made  soon  after  the  introduction  of  this  engine.  ' 
The  first  was  the  condensation  of  the  steam  by  means  of  a  | 
jet  of  cold  water  thrown  into  tho  interior  of  the  cylinder, 
instead  of  applying  water  to  the  surface.  Tho  discovery  of 
the  superior  efficacy  of  this  method  was  the  result  of  an 
accidental  leakage,  through  the  piston,  of  the  cold  water 
always  kept  on  top  to  prevent  tho  entrance  of  air,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  imperfect  fitting  of  the  piston  to  the  cylinder. 
The  sudden  descent  of  the  piston  on  tho  occurrence  of  a 
free  influx  of  water  thus  occasioned  suggested  an  arrange-  ! 
ment  for  the  purposed  introduction  of  the  jet  at  the  proper 
instant,  whereby  the  movements  of  the  engine  were  greatly 
accelerated.  The  second  improvement  consisted  in  attach- 
ing rods  to  the  working-beam,  so  connected  with  the  cocks 
by  which  the  steam  and  condensation  water  were  alternately 
admitted  to  the  cylinder  as  to  cause  those  cocks  to  be  opened 
and  closed  at  the  proper  moments  by  the  action  of  the  ma- 
chine itself.  The  engine  thus  became  automatic;  and  this 
most  valuable  addition  to  its  capabilities  of  usefulness  is 
said  to  have  been  made  by  a  boy  named  Humphrey  Potter, 
employed  to  tend  the  engine,  and  charged  with  the  monot- 
onous duty  of  opening  and  closing  these  cocks  by  hand. 
Observing  that  the  opening  of  one  of  the  cocks  was  neces- 
sary at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  and  that  of  the  other  at 
the  end,  also  that  when  one  was  opened  the  other  must  be 
closed,  he  attached  airings  to  tho  handles  of  the  cocks,  and 
so  connected  them  with  the  beam  as  to  produce  the  desired 
effects  in  their  proper  order.  In  planning  and  successfully 
executing  this  contrivance  the  youthful  inventor  had  not 
particularly  in  view  the  benefit  to  the  world  it  was  capable 
of  yielding,  but  only  his  own  personal  relief  from  an  irk- 
some task.  He  designed,  therefore,  to  keep  it  a  secret,  in 
order  that  he  might  enjoy  the  liberty  it  secured  him.  But 
the  very  excellence  of  his  invention  betrayed  him.  Tho  en- 
gine provided  with  his  attachments  immediately  began  to 
work  with  a  uniformity  and  regularity  unknown  before, 
exciting  the  curiosity  of  the  attendants  to  discover  tho 
cause  ;  so  that  the  secret  was  brought  to  light.  The  namo 
given  to  Newcomen's  engine  was  not  "tho  steam-engine," 
but  "  the  atmospheric  fire-engine." 

In  1725  appears  to  have  been  produced  the  first  engine 
(for  the  machine  of  Savory  was  not  properly  an  engine) 
in  which  the  direct  pressure  of  steam  was  employed  as  a 
motive-power.  This  was  invented  by  one  Jacob  Leupold, 
whose  contrivance  embraced  a  piston  in  an  open  cylinder, 
like  Newcomen's,  but  employed  high-pressure  steam,  not 
only  to  balance  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  but  to  drive 
at  the  same  time  the  piston  of  a  force-pump  elevating  a 
column  of  water, 

This  was  the  state  of  things  in  regard  to  thermo-dynamic 
engines  when  in  1765  the  attention  of  James  Watt,  a  mathe- 
matical instrument  maker  of  Glasgow,  was  called  to  tho  sub- 
ject, in  consequence  of  his  having  been  called  upon  to  make 
some  repairs  upon  a  model  Newcomen  engine  used  to  illus- 
trate the  physical  lectures  of  the  university  of  that  city.  In 
the  hands  of  Watt  this  contrivance  completely  changed  its 
character,  and  became,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  a 
steam-engine.  (For  the  further  history  of  this  most  import- 
ant of  the  mechanical  aids  to  the  industrial  progress  of  tho 
world,  for  a  description  of  the  variety  of  forms  which  have  ' 
been  given  to  it,  and  of  the  accessory  apparatus  by  which 
its  efficiency  has  been  improved,  and  for  an  account  of  the 
physical  and  mathematical  theories  of  its  action,  wo  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  proper  heads,  STEAM-ENGINE  and 
HEAT.) 

Thermo-dynamic  engines  have  been  proposed,  in  which 


ainmoniacal  gas  or  the  vapor  of  ether  or  that  of  some  other 
volatile  liquid  should  bo  made  the  vehicle  of  the  thermal 
force.  These  have  been  in  sonic  instances  actually  tested, 
but  they  have  never  gained  a  general  acceptance.  Tho 
argument  urged  in  their  favor  has  been  of  course  economy, 
but  the  basis  of  this  economical  argument  has  been  greatly 
narrowed  by  the  recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  conser- 
vation of  force  as  one  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  physical 
science.  There  remain,  nevertheless,  certain  questions  re- 
lative to  this  point  still  open,  which  will  be  found  briefly 
discussed  in  the  article  HEAT.  Other  forms  of  thermo-dy- 
namic engines,  which  have  secured  to  themselves  a  place 
among  the  aids  to  industry,  are  those  which  employ  as  a 
direct  or  indirect  source  of  motive-power  the  explosive 
force  of  combustible  gases  when  inflamed  in  mixture  with 
atmospheric  air,  and  those  in  which  the  elastic  force  of 
heated  air  itself  is  used  to  drive  a  piston.  (For  descriptions 
and  theories  of  these,  sec  HEAT,  HOT-AIR  ENGINE,  and  IN- 
FLAMMABLE-GAS ENGINE.) 

The  attempt  to  make  electricity  subservient  as  a  motive- 
power  to  the  uses  of  the  arts  has  been  many  times  made, 
but  never  with  a  high  degree  of  success.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  about  the  undertaking,  considering  it  merely 
as  a  mechanical  problem.  From  the  point  of  view  of  econ- 
omy, however,  such  attempts  will  always  be  failures,  unless 
there  should  be  discovered  some  source  of  electro-motive 
force  less  expensive  than  any  now  known.  (For  informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  see  ELECTRO-DYNAMIC  ENGINES.) 

Hydro-dynamic  engines  are  those  in  which  water  is  em- 
ployed not  simply  to  produce  motion  by  its  own  gravity,  as 
in  falling  upon  an  overshot  or  breast  wheel,  or  by  its  mo- 
ment, as  in  driving  an  undershot  or  flutter  wheel,  but  by  tho 
hydrostatic  pressure  of  a  natural  head,  or  of  what  may  bo 
called  an  artificial  head,  produced  by  confining  a  large  vol- 
ume of  water  in  a  strong  cylinder,  and  compressing  it  by 
means  of  a  heavily  loaded  piston  in  the  cylinder.  Such 
engines  are  usually  of  small  dimensions,  but  work  under  a 
very  high  pressure — a  pressure  sometimes  of  three  or  four 
hundred  atmospheres.  They  were  originally  introduced  by 
Sir  William  Armstrong  to  control  the  heavy  cranes  and 
other  lifting  machinery  used  in  foundries,  and  were  first 
publicly  exhibited  by  him  in  the  great  International  Expo- 
sition of  1851,  held  in  London.  In  the  management  of  the 
ponderous  "converters"  used  in  Bessemer  steel-works  they 
may  be  said  to  be  indispensable.  (See  on  this  subject  tho 
article  HYDRO-DYNAMIC  ENGINES.) 

F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Engineering.  "The  engineer  is  he  who,  by  art  and 
science,  makes  tho  mechanical  properties  of  matter  servo 
the  ends  of  man.  In  the  widest  sense,  almost  every  man 
is  more  or  less  an  engineer.  The  first  man  who  bridged  a 
torrent  with  a  fallen  tree  had  in  him  something  of  the  en- 
gineer; the  first  man  who  dug  a  new  channel  for  a  brook, 
the  first  man  who  cleared  a  pathway  in  the  forest,  had  iu 
him  something  of  the  engineer;  but  the  title  of  engineer  is 
more  properly  restricted  to  those  who  make  the  useful  ap- 
plication of  mechanical  science  their  peculiar  study  and 
profession."  * 

Hence,  engineering  is  the  art  and  science  by  which  "tho 
mechanical  properties  of  matter  are  made  to  serve  the  ends 
of  man,"  or,  as  otherwise  defined,  it  is  "  the  useful  applica- 
tion of  mechanical  science"  to  those  ends. 

Tho  branches  of  science  which  are  applicable  to  tho  en- 
gineer, says  the  same  eminent  authority,  "fall  under  tho 
general  head  of  mechanics;  but  they  are  distinct  in  method 
and  application  (though  not  in  principle)  from  astronomi- 
cal mechanics,  which  treats  of  the  motion  of  the  stars,  and 
from  those  parts  of  physical  mechanics  which  relate  to  such 
subjects  as  the  transmission  of  sound  and  light.  They  arc 
also  so  far  to  be  kept  distinct  from  pure  or  abstract  me- 
chanics that,  in  treating  specially  of  mechanics  as  applied 
to  engineering,  certain  fundamental  principles  nre  to  be 
taken  for  granted,  the  demonstration  of  which  forms  part 
of  the  course  of  natural  philosophy.  To  that  course  also 
must  be  left  all  mechanical  problems  which  are  interesting 
in  a  scientific  point  of  view  only,  and  not  practically  useful. 

"The  objects  to  which  the  science  of  the  engineer  relates 
are  divided  under  two  heads — viz.,  Structures  and  Machines. 

"  Strictly  speaking,  all  machines  are  structures,  though 
all  structures  are  not  machines;  but  it  is  convenient  to  limit 
the  term  structures  to  those  combinations  of  solid  materials 
whose  parts  are  not  intended  to  have  relative  motion,  and 
which  are  thus  to  be  distinguished  from  marhi 'IH-*,  whose 
parts  are  intended  to  have  relative  motion  and  to  perform 
work. 

"  The  theory  of  structures  is  founded  on  the  principle  of 
statics,  or  the  science  of  equilibrium.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  relating  respectively  to  the  two  requisites  of  a  struc- 

*  The  late  W.  J.  Macquorn  Kankine  on  "The  Science  of  the 
Engineer." 
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ture,  stability  anil  strength — stability  being  the  power  of 
resisting  forces  tending  to  overthrow  the  structure,  or  to 
derange  ('"'  parts  of  which  it  is  made  from  their  proper 
relative  positions;  and  strength,  the  power  of  re 
forces  tending  to  alter  the  figures  of  those  parti  or  to  break 
them  in  pi. 

"  Fur  example,  in  a  bridge,  stability  requires  certain  re- 
lations to  exist  In  lurni  tin;  distribution  of  the  loud.  Tin- 
figure  of  the.  arch,  anil  the  dimensions  of  the  abutments,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  dislocation  of  the  arch-fttouos  or  the 
overthrow  of  the  abutments;  and  .strength  rec|iiu. 
arch  to  be  of  a  thickness  sufficient  to  resist  the  tendency  to 
crush  it. 

"  In  applying  the  principles  of  stability  and  strength  to 
structure.-;,  rc^nd  inu-t  lie  hail  to  the  special  prupeM 
the  material*  employed,  whether  earth,  stone,  bricks,  cement, 
timber,  iron  or  other  metals,  as  well  as  to  the  kind  of  work- 
manship to  which  each  material  is  subjected,  aud  the  forms 
in  which  it  is  used. 

"  The  end  to  be  aimed  at  in  every  scientifically  designed 
structure  is  to  adjust  exactly  the  position,  form,  and  size 
of  the  whole,  and  of  each  part,  to  the  forces  which  it  has  to 
sustain.  The  more  nearly  this  end  is  attained,  the  better 
will  the  structure  be,  not  only  in  efficiency,  durability,  and 
economy,  but  also  in  beauty.  This,  independently  of  orna- 
ment, is  the  fundamental  principle  of  beauty  in  architec- 
ture as  well  as  in  engineering. 

"The  theory  of  machines  is  founded  on  the  principles 
of  cinematics,  or  the  science  of  motion  considered  in  it  self, 
and  on  those  of  dynamatics,  or  the  science  of  the  relations 
between  motion  and  force. 

"  Pure  mechanism  is  tbo  name  which  has  been  given  to 
the  cincmatical  part  of  the  theory  of  machines,  or  that 
which  takes  into  consideration  their  action  in  transmitting 
and  modifying  motion  only,  without  regard  to  the  force 
which  is  at  the  same  time  transmitted.  As  examples  of  its 
application  may  bo  cited  parallel  motion,  the  arrangement 
and  proportioning  of  wheels,  and  the  correct  shaping  of 
their  teeth.  The  science  of  pure  mechanism  has  of  late  been 
brought  to  a  very  complete  state,  aud  reduced  entirely  to 
the  consequences  of  one  general  principle. 

"The  dynamical  part  of  the  theory  of  machines  considers 
them  as  transmitting  at  onco  both  motion  and  force,  or  per- 
forming iror/,-.  It  treats  of  the  resistances,  whether  from 
solids  or  fluids,  which  impede  the  action  of  machines,  the 
means  of  regulating  that  action,  aud  the  nature  of  the 
sources  of  motive-power,  whether  animal  strength,  the 
gravitation  of  water,  the  currents  of  tho  air,  or  the  me- 
chanical action  of  heat.  Tho  entire  theory  of  tho  work  of 
machines  is  founded  on  one  principle,  that  of  tho  coiwerra- 
tion  of  cne.rify. 

"  Machines  have  further  to  bo  considered  with  reference 
to  their  strength,  or  capacity  for  sustaining  without  injury 
the  forces  which  they  transmit. 

"Tho  term  n'ril  iHi/iarering  is  applied  to  a  wide  and 
somewhat  indefinite  range  of  subjects,  but  it  may  be  defined 
as  embracing  those  applications  of  mechanics,  and  of  the 
arts  of  construction  generally,  which  belong  to  lines  of 
transport  for  goods  and  passengers,  whether  roads,  rail- 
ways, canals,  or  navigable  rivers;  to  works  for  the  convey- 
ance of  water,  whether  for  drainage  or  water-supply ;  to 
harbors  and  works  for  tho  protection  of  the  coast.  All 
these  kinds  of  works  are  combinations  of  structures  and 
machines  ;  they  comprise  Ktrurtitm—\n  earthwork,  as  cut- 
tings, embankments,  and  reservoirs;  in  masonry,  timber, 
and  iron,  as  bridges,  viaducts,  aqueducts,  locks,  basins, 
piers,  and  breakwaters;  they  comprise  machine* — such  as 
carriages  and  locomotive  engines,  lock-gates,  sluices,  and 
valves,  pumping  steam-engines,  aud  dredging-machincs. 
Their  principles,  therefore,  consist  to  a  great  extent  of  tho 
general  principles  of  construction  and  machinery,  combined 
and  adapted  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  each  kind  of  work. 

"Hut  civil  engineering  has  besides  some  principles  pecu- 
liar to  itself.  It  involves  tho  art  of  laying  out  lines  of  trans- 
port and  selecting  the  sites  for  works  in  tho  best  manner 
possible  with  reference  to  the  features  of  the  country,  so  as 
to  secure  economy  in  execution  and  working.  Hydraulic 
engineering  involves  tho  laws  of  rainfall  and  of  the  supply 
and  the  flow  of  streams;  and  the  engineering  of  coast- 
works  requires  a  knowledge  of  tho  action  of  the  waves  and 
tides." 

In  addition  to  tho  above,  geology  and  mineralogy,  chem- 
istry in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  treatment  of  metals  and 
of  building  materials,  botany  till'!  v>-u'<  t:i'ile  physiology 
with  special  reference  to  timber  trees,  arc  indicated  as 
departments  of  science  which  every  engineer  would  do 
well  to  study. 

An  art  or  science  which  makes  the  mechanical  properties 
of  matter  serve  the  ends  nf  m;in  eml>rarcs  uNo  military  en- 
gineering, of  which   the  oliji-ct    N   the  application   <>; 
properties  to  tho  operations  of  war.     In  a  technical  sense, 


[  military  engineering  li  more  restricted,  and  embraces  lorii 
Mention,  whether  permanent  or  temporary,  and  in  auxil- 
,   iaries,  such  as  Boating  o I » I  ruction*  anil  torpedoes  for  harbor 
defence;  tho  works  of  attack  or  d.-t.-ncc  i,f  fortresses,  or,  in 
,  other  words,  sieges,  both  active  and  passive ;  the  conrtruc- 
I  tion  and  the  laying  of  military  bridge* ;    reconnaissances 
and  surveys  for  military  piir|»'M-s  including  tin 
of  armies    in    the    leMj    tho  works  of  field  fortili 
whether  Hues  for  the  holding  of  extensive  areas  of  the  the 
!  atre  of  war,  or  those  transient  works  I  r'nrtifi<-nti<tn»  < 
i  riWen)  by  which  troops  are  protected  ,,,  ijm.  ,,f  |,,itllr  :  Uml 
in  general,  if  we  make  the  distinction  which  has  already 

made  in  another  place,  it  embraces  tho  <•<»««(; . 
for  military  purpose*  as  distinguished  from  warlik 
rhinif,  though  perhaps  tho  line  is  not  to  sharply  drawn  as 
in  chil  engineering.  .Military  engineering,  among  all  the 
great  military  powers  of  the  world  at  tho  present  day,  is 
made  tho  special  subject  of  study,  as  distinct  from  other 
branches  of  the  art  of  war;  but  the  exercise  of  its  func- 
tions is  committed  to  special  military  organizations  called 
"corps  of  engineers,"  or  its.  equivalent.  (  Fur  m»re  particu- 
lar information  on  this  subject  consult  "Tho  Koynl  En- 
gineer," bySmFKAM  is  I!.  UK  AD:  HEYI>T,  "  Kechcrches  sur 
1'organisation  du  Corps  du  (teiii.-  en  Kurope;"  and  ALLENT, 

•   -In  r<>r|is  .lu  licnie.") 

In  a  more  general  sense,  military  engineering  embraces 
also  artillery,  gunnery,  military  pyrotechny,  transportation, 
including  vehicles,  railways  (especially  their  repair  and 
preservation,  and  the  renewal  of  destroyed  bridges  in  war), 
and  in  general  all  those  branches  of  civil  engineering  which 
are  involved  in  the  foregoing. 

Another  great  department  of  engineering  science  is  that 
which  relates  to  tho  extraction  of  metallic  ores,  coal,  and 
other  valuable  minerals  from  the  earth.  Its  general  prin- 
ciples are  those  of  civil  engineering,  but  tho  circumstances 
innler  which  they  are  applied  impose  the  necessity  of  ma- 
terially modifying  the  methods.  Mining  engineering  may 
be  said,  then,  to  embrace  the  methods  of  underground  sur- 
veys, which  in  many  respects  differ  from  those  on  tbo  sur- 
face ;  the  proper  modes  of  reconnoitering,  reaching,  and 
attacking  mineral  deposits ;  drifting  galleries,  sinking 
shafts,  and  timbering  aud  walling  tho  same;  the  ways  and 
means  of  interior  transportation  ;  methods  of  hoisting  in 
shafts  or  slopes;  tho  construction  of  engines  for  lifting 
minerals  or  miners,  and  of  pumps  for  the  extraction  of 
mine  water ;  and,  finally,  tho  proper  ventilation  of  under- 
ground works.  It  describes  the  miner's  methods  of  attack 
in  detail,  the  dangers  which  he  has  to  encounter,  and  his 
means  of  precaution  and  defence;  and  further  treats  of  the 
mechanical  preparation  or  milling  of  ores,  and  of  those  con- 
structions in  the  open  air  which  are  part  of  the  plant  of  a 
mine,  but  which  are  operations  referable  to  civil  engineer- 
ing and  building. 

(For  more  particular  information  in  regard  to  special 
branches  of  engineering  science,  see  AQUEDUCT,  ARTIL- 
LERY, BREAKWATER,  Hiun<;E,  DOCK,  DYNAMICS,  FORTIFICA- 
TION, GUNNERY,  HARBOR,  HYDRODYNAMICS,  JETTY,  LICIIT- 
noi'SE.  M  MHIMUV.  MENSURATION.  .MiviM;,  NAVIGATION 
(ISLAND),  OCEAN  NAVIGATION,  RAILWAY,  ROAD,  SHIP- 
BUILDING, THERMO-DYNAMICS.  TUNNEL.) 

J.  Q.  BARNARD,  U.  S.  Army. 

Engineers,  Corps  of.  Among  all  modern  nations 
assuming  to  be  military  powers,  the  engineering  service  is 
organized  into  separate  corps  (see  KNOINKKKINU),  and  for 
the  training  of  (level  for  service  in  them,  special  military 
schools  are  generally  provided.  (For  information  as  to  the 
organization  of  these  corps  see  HEYDT,  "  Kechcrches  sur 
1'organisation  du  Corps  du  Ggnie  en  Kurope.")  In  the 
U.  S.  the  existing  Corps  of  Engineers  owes  its  origin  to  tho 
act  of  Congress  of  Mar.  16,  1802,  by  which  the  1'residcut 
was  authorized  to  organize  and  establish  a  Corps  of  Kn- 
gineers,  which  was  (ultimately)  to  consist  of  1  colonel,  1 
lieutenant-colonel,  2  majors,  4  captains,  4  first  lieutenants, 
4  second  lieutenants,  and  a  limited  number  of  cadets  (i.  t. 
the  total  number  not  to  exceed  20) ;  and  it  was  further  pro- 
vided,  that  the  said  corps,  when  so  organized,  shall  be  sta- 
tioned nt  West  Point  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  shall 
constitute  a  Military  Academy  ;  and  the  engineers,  assistant 
engineers,  and  the  cadets  of  the  said  corps  shall  be  subject 
at  all  times  to  do  duly  in  such  places  and  on  such  service 
as  the  President  of  the  I'.  S.  shall  direct.  Thus,  by  their 
common  organic  law  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  were  tVdiii'.vt/.  The  63d  Article  of  War 
(April  10.  ISiMi)  says:  "The  functions  of  tho  engineers 
.reiierally  confined  to  the  most  elevated  branch  of 
militarv  science,  they  are  not  to  assume,  nor  are  they  sub- 
ject to  bo  ordered  on,  any  duty  beyond  the  lino  of  their 
immediate  |  •  xcept  by  the  special  order  of  the 

President  of  the  I  . 

.Must  of  the  officers  of  the  newly-created  Corps  were  soon 
called  to  duties  along  the  seaboard  in  constructing  our  for- 
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tifications,  while,  as  the  wants  of  the  service  and  of  the 
Academy  have  become  more  clearly  recognized,  the  number 
of  cadets  has  been  increased,  to  supply  not  only  the  En- 
gineers and  Artillery,  but  officers  of  all  arms  of  the  service  ; 
and  the  various  professorships  and  departments  of  instruc- 
tion now  existing  have  been  established  at  the  Academy. 

In  1838  (July  5)  the  Corps  was  increased  to  number 
forty-seven  officers,  and  at  the  same  time  a  corps  of  Topo- 
graphical Engineers  of  about  the  same  number  (engineers 
under  the  designation  having  been  before  authorized)  was 
,n.':,nizecl.  In  1846  (May  la)  a  company  of  "sappers, 
miners,  and  pontoneers  "  was  authorized  to  be  "attached 
to  and  compose  a  part  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  be 
officered  by  officers  of  that  corps,  as  at  present  organized ; 
they  shall  be  instructed  in  and  perform  all  the  duties  of 
sappers,  miners,  and  pontonoors,  and  shall  aid  in  giving 
practical  instructions  in  these  branches  at  the  Military 
Academy,"  etc.  With  some  slight  changes  these  corps  were 
thus  constituted  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war.  In 
1861  three  additional  companies  of  engineer  soldiers  were 
authorized  by  Congress,  which,  with  that  already  existing, 
were  styled  the  "  battalion  of  engineers ;"  and  a  company 
was  also  organized  for  the  Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers. 
In  1863  the  latter  corps  was  abolished,  and  its  officers 
merged  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  organization  of 
which,  as  confirmed  by  the  peace  establishment  of  1866,  is 
one  Chief  of  Engineers,  with  the  rank,  pay,  and  emoluments 
of  a  brigadier-general ;  six  colonels,  twelve  lieutenant- 
colonels,  twenty-four  majors,  thirty  captains,  and  twenty- 
six  first  and  ten  second  lieutenants.  Under  this  organiza- 
tion the  Corps  of  Engineers,  embracing  its  commissioned 
officers  and  companies  of  sappers,  miners,  and  pontoneers, 
constitutes  a  special  arm  of  the  service,  and  is  charged  with 
all  duties  relating  to  the  selection,  purchase,  and  survey  of 
the  sites,  and  the  plan,  construction,  and  repair  of  all  forti- 
fications, whether  permanent  or  temporary,  and  their  care 
when  not  garrisoned ;  with  all  channel  and  river  obstruc- 
tions, including  torpedoes,  required  for  coast  defence;  with 
all  works  for  the  attack  and  defence  of  places ;  with  all  fixed 
and  movable  bridges  for  the  passage  of  rivers ;  with  all  lines, 
redoubts,  intrenched  camps,  bridge-heads,  etc.  required  for 
the  movements  and  operations  of  armies  in  the  field ;  and 
with  making  such  reconnaissances  and  surveys  as  may  bo 
required  for  these  objects.  It  is  also  charged  with  the  sur- 
vey, plan,  and  construction  of  harbor  and  river  improve- 
ments ;  with  military  and  geographical  explorations,  recon- 
naissances, and  surveys,  including  the  geodetic  survey  of 
the  lakes;  and  with  all  engineer  duties,  confided  to  other 
departments  than  that  of  war,  which  may  be  specially  as- 
signed to  the  corps  by  acts  of  Congress  or  orders  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

By  act  of  Congress  of  July  12, 1866,  the  Superintendency 
of  the  Military  Academy,  which  had  still  been  confined  to 
the  corps,  was  opened  to  all  arms  of  the  service;  and  at 
that  date  the  intimate  connection  between  the  academy  and 
the  corps  with  which  it  was  originally  identified  may  bo 
said  to  have  terminated.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  may  truth- 
fully be  said  to  have  made  a  record  worthy  of  its  title.  As 
the  Military  Academy,  it  has  been  the  "nursing  father" 
of  the  U.  S.  army.  Among  its  chiefs  and  superintendents 
wo  find  in  Williams,  Swift,  Armistead,  Macomb,  Totten, 
Thaycr,  etc.  names  identified  with  our  military  history,  and 
conspicuous  for  their  services  in  the  field  as  well  as  in 
peace.  During  the  Mexican  war  its  officers  rendered  con- 
spicuous services,  recognized  and  mentioned  by  Generals 
Scott  and  Taylor,  while  in  our  civil  war  the  names  of 
Meadc,  McClellan,  Halleck,  McPherson  (killed),  Humph- 
reys, Rosecrans,  Meigs,  Gillmore,  Cullurn,  Benham,  War- 
ren, Woodbury,  Tower,  Wright,  Newton,  Alexander,  Fos- 
ter, Morton  (killed),  Franklin,  W.  F.  Smith,  Michler,  1'arke, 
Abbot,  Poe,  Duane,  Comstock,  Weitzel.  Hcese,  liabeoek, 
Cross  (killed),  O'Rorke  (killed),  John  R.  Meigs  (killed), 
Michie,  etc.  stood  conspicuous ;  and  some  of  the  ablest  of 
the  Confederate  officers,  Lee,  Beauregard,  J.  E.  Johnston, 
etc.,  had  been  officers  of  the  corps.  In  its  services  to  sci- 
ence it  claims  the  Academy,  the  great  superintendent  of 
which,  Sylvanns  Thayer  (recently  deceased),  is  with  justice 
styled  the  "  father  of  the  Military  Academy."  The  names  of 
Bache,  Bailey,  Davics,  Bartlett,  Church,  Mahan,  Web- 
ster, Mitchell,  Norton,  F.  II.  Smith,  Ewell,  etc.  arc  evi- 
dences of  its  influences  upon  science  and  educational  insti- 
tution?. In  the  development  of  the  country  by  works  of 
civil  engineering  it  has  had  no  insignificant  share,  and  the 
names  of  J.  G.  Swift,  Long,  McNeill,  W.  H.  Swift,  Totten, 
Abort,  Douglass,  Turnbull,  etc.  arc  among  those  of  the 
fathers  of  American  engineering.  Finally,  in  its  own  pe- 
culiar sphere,  the  devising  and  constructing  of  our  great 
system  of  sea-coast  defences  (of  which  it  may  be  said  to  bo 
the  first  to  lay  down  principles,  as  distinct  from  those  of 
the  somewhat  pedantic  art  of  "fortification"  of  the  text- 
books), and  in  its  numerous  works  of  harbor  and  river  im- 


provemcnt and  in  the  Delaware  Breakwater,  it  has  erected 
enduring  monuments  of  its  services. 

J.  G.  BARNARD,  U.  S.  Army. 

Engineers  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  are  non-combatant 
commissioned  officers  who  have  charge  of  the  machinery 
of  steam  vessels.  Engineers  arc  not  only  required  to  be 
practically  acquainted  with  the  management  of  nautical 
steam-machinery,  but  they  must  be  good  mechanics,  capable 
of  superintending  necessary  repairs;  and  they  are  further 
required  to  have  acquaintance  with  the  physical  properties 
and  powers  of  steam,  and  with  the  collateral  departments 
of  science.  There  are  first  and  second  assistant  engineers, 
who  are  also  commissioned  officers. 

England  [Lat.  AnyHa;  Yr.Aiirjlctcrre;  Ger.  Englntnl], 
the  southern  and  larger  division  of  the  island  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  the  principal  member  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  All  that  belongs  to  the  United 
Kingdom  at  large,  its  geography  and  statistics,  as  well  as 
its  history  from  the  time  when  the  permanent  union  of  Scot- 
land with  England  and  Ireland  united  the  three  countries 
into  one  empire,  will  be  treated  of  under  the  head  of  (TREAT 
BRITAIN,  while  in  this  article  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
what  is  peculiar  to  England  and  to  its  history  up  to  the 
time  of  the  union. 

England  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Scotland,  E.  by  the 
German  Ocean,  S.  by  the  Straits  of  Dover  and  the  English 
Channel,  S.  W.  by  the  Atlantic,  and  W.  by  St.  George's 
Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea.  It  is  situated  between  lat.  49° 
57'  30"  and  55°  47'  N.,  and  Ion.  1°  46'  E.  and  5°  41'  W., 
the  greatest  length  N.  and  S.  being  400  miles,  and  the 
greatest  breadth  2SO  miles.  In  shape  it  resembles  a  triangle, 
of  which  Berwick  may  be  considered  the  apex,  and  a  line 
from  the  Land's  End  to  the  North  Foreland  the  base.  The 
sea-coast,  if  measured  from  one  headland  to  another,  is 
about  1 200  miles ;  if  the  principal  indentations  arc  followed, 
about  2000  miles.  The  area  amounts  to  58,320  square  miles, 
of  which  7397.6  belong  to  Wales  and  50,922.4  to  England 
proper.  Taken  by  themselves,  England  and  Wales  are  more 
densely  populated  than  any  other  European  country  except 
Belgium,  the  average  population  of  a  square  mile  amount- 
ing to  389.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the 
population  has  increased  about  150  per  cent.  It  amounted 
in  1801  to  8,892,536,  in  1831  to  13,896,797,  and  in  1871  to 
22,704,103.  Since  the  days  of  the  great  Alfred  the  country 
has  been  divided  into  counties  or  shires,  and  these  again 
generally  into  hundreds,  and  always  into  parishes.  The 
northern  counties  are  divided  into  wards,  instead  of  hun- 
dreds; Kent  and  Lincoln,  into  lathes  and  sokes;  and  York, 
into  ridings,  each  of  which  is  regarded  as  a  county  by  itself. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  area  in  statute  acres  (640 
acres  =  1  square  mile)  and  the  population  of  each  of  the 
fifty-two  counties  at  the  date  of  the  census  of  1871 : 
ENGLAND.  ENGLAND. 

Counties  or  Pop.  In  Counties  or  . 

Shires.  *"*•  1871.        Sliire*. 

Bedford 295.582        146,256  Suffolk 

Berks 451,210 

Buck'gham.      466,932 
Cambridge.     525,182 

Chester 707,078 

Cornwall....     873.000 
Cumb'land.  1,001,273 

Derby 658,803 

Devon 1,657,180 

Dorset 632,025 

Durham 622,476 

Kssex 1,000.549 

Gloucester.. 

Hereford 

Hertford  .... 


190,445  Surrey 

175,870  Sussex 


947,081 
478,792 
936.911 
563,946 


Pop. in 

IH7I. 

848,479 

1,090, 270 
417,407 
033,902 


,. 
8(15,102 
f>;U.823 
391,141 


195,544 
685,045 
466,427 
534,320 
125,364 
192,725 


485,432 
866,092 

472,165 

768,419 
2,720 


65,005 
267,202 
838,848 

269,505 
43,796 

291.589 


186,363  Warwick  ... 
561.131  Wcstmore- 

362,098'     land 

220,245,Wilts 

380,538  Worcester... 
600,814  York  (Hast 
Hiding) 

"      (City) 

"    (North 

Hiding)  1,350,121 

Hiding)  1,709.307     1.831,223 
of  Eng..32,590,397  21,487,688 

Lancaster...    L219.221 

Leicester....     514,104 

Lincoln 1,775,457 

Middlesex...      180,136    2,538,882  Brecon 

M..nn...uth.  308,399  195,391  Cardigan  .... 
438,.in  Carmarthen 
243,896  Carnarvon.. 

Denbigh 

380,959  Flint 184,905 

319.9.10  Chmiorgan.  ,147.494 
177,956  [Merioneth...  3v.i,291 
22,070 1  M'tgomery..  483.323 
248,064  i  Pembroke...  4nljv.il 
403.112  Hadnor 272.128 


2,818J904j 
268,761 
436,1631  Anglesey.  ... 


Norfolk 1,354,301 

N'thampton     630,358 
Northum- 
berland.... 1,249,299 
Nottingham      .120,076 

Oxford 472,717 

Rutland 9  .'p.so-"> 

Saloj 826,055 

Somerset 1,047,220 

:on.  1,070,210 
728,468 


Will's 

193,453 
460,158 
443,387 
6o6,:;;il 
370,273 
386,052 


50,919 

.19,904 

78,488 

116.944 

lon.122 

104,206 

76,245 

390,0  10 

47.309 

U7.7MI 

91,936 

25,428 


'ales  4,734,486    1,216,420 

Total  of  England  and  Wales 37,324,883  22,704,108 

During  the  last  twenty  years  the  urban  districts  have 
grown  much  more  rapidly  in  population  than  the  country 
districts;  and  while  in  1851  the  population  of  141  districts 
and  57  sub-districts,  which  included  the  chief  towns,  was 
9,155,964  to  8,771,645  of  the  rural  districts,  which  contained 
the  small  towns  and  the  rural  parishes,  the  population  of 
the  former  had  in  1871  risen  to  12,900,297,  against  only 
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9,303,811  of  (ho  latter.     No  country  of  Europe  has  so  large 
a  number  "1  populous  cities  as  England.     London,  with  its 

more  than  :;. (inn, linn  inhabitants,  contains  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  urban  population  of  the  country,  vrhich,  besides,  had 

in  1*71  eleven  otln  i-  toun-  with  a  population  i>t'  upwards 
..!'  [iin.niMi  inhabitant-  naimly,  J,i\  n  ji'M.l,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Leeds.  Sheffield.  Bristol,  Uradlord.  Newcastle-  [ 
on-T'vne,  Sall'onl.  Hull,  ami  1'ortsmoutb.  The  number  of 
birth's  in  1*71  was  7'J7,li:!;  of  deaths.  :.l  :.,mMI  :  of  mar- 
riages, I'm, HIM).  The  proportion  of  male  to  female  children 
born  is  as  101, *ll  to  Km, mill;  the  equilibrium  between  the 

"red  jib'iul  111'-  tenth  year  of    li!r,  and  i9  finally 

changed,  by  emigration,  war,  and  perilous  i  tions, 

to  the  extent  that  there  are    in   all  about  KHI,UUO  women  to   i 
95,00(1  men  in  Kngland  and  Wales. 

England  and  U  ale  s  have  their  own  State  Church,  which  ' 
is  ditVerent  Iron]  the  Male  Chureli  of  Scotland,  while  Ireland 
at  present  lias  no  State  Church  at  all.  The  sovereign  of 
England  is  by  law  the  supremo  governor  of  the  Church  of  j 
Knghiml,  possessing  the  right  to  nominate  or  to  appoint  to 
the  vaeant  archbishoprics  ami  bishoprics.  The  Church  has 
in  England  2  archbishops,  26  bishops,  and  about  12,000 
parishes.  No  information  concerning  the  membership  of 
the  Church  of  Kngland,  or  any  other  religious  denomination 
of  England,  is  given  in  the  official  censuses  of  l*til  and 
1871.  The  estimares  of  the  population  connected  with  the 
Established  Chnrchditfcrfrom  12,700,000  (MARTIS,  "States- 
man's Manual"  for  1S7I1I  to  1  7,781,000  (RAVK.VSTKIN.  ••  l)e- 
iiiiininatioiial  Statistics  of  Kngland  and  Wales,"  London, 
.  The  number  of  Roman  Catholics  is  estimated  at 
from  2,000,000  (Martin)  to  1,058,000  (  Kavcnstein).  The 
entire  number  of  sccN  having  places  registered  for  the  per- 
formance of  divine  worship  was,  on  Oct.  1,  1872,  125,  and 
tile  entire  number  of  regi--tere'l  places  of  worship,  18,996. 

Hilary. — England  was  undoubtedly  known  to  the  Phoe- 
nicians, Carthaginians,  and  Massilians,  all  of  whom  are 
supposed  to  have  trailed  with  it;  but  its  real  history  does 
not  begin  until  the  establishment  of  tho  Koman  rule  by 
de.-ar  iii  !>!i  11.  C.  Tho  rule  of  tho  Romans,  who  called  the 
nt  island  of  (ireat  Britain  Iti-itdntnti,  lasted  till  tho 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  when  they  withdrew.  (See 
BRITANNIA.)  In  consequence  of  tho  inroads  of  the  Picts 
and  Scots  from  tho  north,  and  the  quarrels  of  the  British 
chiefs  among  thcnis.-lvcs,  tho  country  appears  to  have  soon 
become  a  prey  to  complete  anarchy.  A  liritish  prince  of 
Kent.  \ 'ortigern  ( <«'  u  rtheyrn),  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  secure  the  ai<!  <>f  two  Saxon  chiefs,  commonly  called 
llciigist  and  Ilorsa,  in  his  struggles  against  the  northern 
invaders.  Tho  statements  as  to  the  first  appearance  of  tho 
Saxons  in  England  are  conflicting  and  untrustworthy,  and 
even  the  names  of  their  leaders  are  considered  by  some  his- 
torians as  fabulous.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  the  course  of  about 
130  years  the  Sax- ins,  .1  ui.-,  and  Angles  completed  tho  con- 
quest of  the  greater  part  of  England,  establishing  three 
Saxon  kingdoms  (Sussex,  \Vos-rx,  and  Essex),  one  Jutish 
(Kent),  and  four  Anglian  (Bcrnicia,  Dcira,  East  Anglia, 
an. I  -Mci via).  The  liritish  maintained  for  a  somewhat 
longer  period  five  states  (Strath-Clyde,  Cumbria,  North 
and  Smith  Wales,  and  Cornwall).  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex, 
is  commonly  believed  to  have  become  about  830  the  first 
king  of  all  England.  During  his  reign  the  invasions  of  the 
Danes,  began,  who  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  years  (1017- 
41)  became  masters  of  the  kingdom.  In  Kill  the  crown 
again  devolved  on  an  Anglo-Saxon  prince,  Edward  the 
Confessor,  but  bis  authority  was  little  more  than  nominal, 
six  powerful  earls,  l>aue>  and  English,  dividing  the  country 
between  them.  At  his  death,  in  1006,  Harold,  earl  of  Wes- 
sex,  seized  the  throne  by  force,  but  in  the  decisive  battle  of 
Hastings  (Out  II.  Iniii'i)  against  another  claimant  to  the 
throne.  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  he  was  defeated  and 
killed.  With  the  reign  of  William,  surnamed  "the  Con- 
queror."  a  new  era  ..l  l-;n;;iisli  history  begins.  Tho  lands 
were  di\  iiled  into  fiO.lMHI  knights'  tees  <»r  estates  among  the 
followers  of  tho  Conqueror  as  feudal  lords,  and  thus  on  the 
solid  basis  of  extensive  landed  estates  the  firm  foundation 
was  laid  of  a  powerful  aristocracy,  which  amidst  the  social 
revolutions  of  centuries  has  more  successfully  defended  its 
ascendency  than  that  of  any  other  country  of  Europe.  Tho 
population  of  Kngland  at  this  time  appears  to  have  been 
from  2.11110,000  to  3,000,000,  and  about  100  boroughs  were 
governed  by  municipal  custom*  or  under  the  protection  of 
the  kings,  nobles,  or  prelates,  from  whom  in  after  times 
they  purchased  their  franchises.  In  the  course  of  time  tho 
distinction  between  the  Norman  conquerors  and  the  con- 
quered Saxons  passed  away,  and  from  their  union  arose 
tho  English  people  as  it  now  exists.  The  Norman  line 
gave.  '"  Kngland  only  three  kings — William  I.  and  his  two 
sons,  William  II.  and  Henry  I.  The  death  of  the  latter  in 
1135  was  followed  by  a  war  of  succession  between  Stephen 
of  l;l"is.  his  nephew,  and  his  only  daughter,  Matilda,  who 
\\as  married  to  Geoffrey  of  Aujou.  In  1155  the  son  of 


Matilda,  Henry  II.,  was  generally   .  .11  king  of 

England.      He  was  the  founder  of  the  bouse  of  I'iunta. 
which  in  direct  line   ruled    in   Kngland    until    I  ;  -  '        II 
possessed,  besides  England,  the  provinces  of  Anjon. 
rainc.  itnd    .Maine    in    I  ranee,  to    which    he   added    l.'uienne 
and   I'oitou  by  marriage  and    Brittany  by  ronqni  -si.      lie 
conquered    lie-land   in    1171,   and    by   the   Con-t  Kution.i  of 
Clarendon    in    I  I  >">  I   curtailed  the  privilege*   of  the  Church, 
but  was  forced,  in  of  the  assassination  ol  Areh- 

lii-lnip   liecket,  to  make  his  peace  with  the   Church.      He 
0  1 18'J  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Kicbard  l.("Cieur 
de  Kiou"),  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  Crnvides,  but 
could  not  prevent  the  nobility  from  increasing  their  p"..i 
the  expense  of  the  cr<>»  n.    '1  he  [.  —  i  _-r  brother, 

John  ("  Lackland,"  1  l'J'J-1216),  is  one  of  the  mo-t  inglorious 
in  tho  English  annals.  He  lost  nearly  all  the  possessions  of 
the  English  sovereigns  in  France,  and  in  I  •  d  to 

hold  the  English  crown  as  a  gift  from  Home.  His  weak- 
ness, however,  had  some  good  results  for  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. The  separation  of  tho  Normans  of  England  from  thoio 
of  Krance  hastened  tho  consolidation  of  the  English  nation  ; 
and  when  involved  in  disputes  with  the  pope,  ho  h.i 
conciliate  tho  barons,  who  were  backed  by  the  people,  by 
the  concession  of  the  celebrated  Great.  Charter  (.!/ 
t'liiifta),  signed  at  Kunuymcdo  in  1215.  Tho  charter  se- 
cured to  the  English  people,  in  advance  of  any  other  peo- 
ple of  Europe,  two  great  rights — that  no  man  should  suffer 
arbitrary  imprisonment,  and  that  no  tax  should  be  imposed 
without  tho  consent  of  tho  council  of  tho  nation.  When 
John  showed  an  unwillingness  to  carry  out  some  of  his 
promises,  the  barons  called  Louis  of  France  (son  of  tho 
king,  Philip  Augustus)  to  their  aid,  who  conquered  a 
large  portion  of  the  country,  but  was  compelled,  soon 
after  the  death  of  John  (Oct.  17,  12  Hi),  to  make  peace 
and  renounce  the  project  of  annexing  England  to  France. 
But  while  the  national  pride  of  the  English  people  suc- 
cessfully prevented  its  subjection  to  France,  anarchy  rap- 
idly increased  during  tho  reign  of  John's  son,  Henry 
III.  (121«-72).  As  llenry  at  tho  death  of  his  father  was 
only  a  boy  of  nine  years,  tho  government  was  earrn 
first  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  after  his  death  by  Hu- 
bert de  Burgh  and  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  neither  of 
whom  was  able  to  check  the  demands  of  tho  nobility  for 
greater  power.  When  Henry  assumed  the  government 
himself,  an  open  war  with  tho  barons  soon  broke  out,  who 
extorted  from  the  king  an  enlargement  of  the  Great  Char- 
ter, and  in  1264  took  him  and  his  eldest  son,  Edward,  cap- 
tives. The  next  year  the  first  English  Parliament  was 
convened  by  the  leader  of  the  rebels,  the  carl  of  Leicester ; 
but  soon  Prince  Edward,  who  had  been  set  free,  broke  tho 
power  of  the  barons  in  the  battle  of  Evcsham,  in  which  the 
earl  of  Leicester  fell,  and  restored  the  authority  of  the  king, 
llenry  deemed  it,  however,  best  to  pursue  a  conciliatory 
policy,  and  in  particular  to  confirm  tho  Urcat  Charter. 
Edward  I.  (1272-1307)  had  sufficient  energy  and  statesman- 
ship to  put  an  end  to  tho  confusion  into  which  the  country 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  father's  reign  seemed  to  relapse, 
and  considerably  promoted  the  consolidation  of  the  king- 
dom. He  conquered  in  1283  tho  last  prince  of  Wales, 
and  united  this  country,  which  thus  far  had  been  semi- 
independent,  for  ever  w'ilh  England,  conferring  on  his  eld- 
est son  the  title  of  prince  of  Wales,  which  has  ever  since 
been  borne  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  English  sovereign. 
He  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  Scotland  in  the  battle 
of  Fulkirk  (1299),  but  under  the  leadership  of  Wallace, 
Comyn,  Fraser,  and  Bruce  the  Scotch  saved  their  independ- 
ence. In  a  war  with  France  the  last  English  possession  on 
the  Continent,  liuienne,  was  lost,  but  it  was  restored  through 
the  mediation  of  the  pope.  For  tho  development  of  the 
English  constitution  his  reign  was  of  tho  greatest  import- 
ance, as  the  council  of  tho  realm  assumed  a  form  resembling 
that  of  the  modern  Parliament  by  the  separation  of  the 
1  greater  barons  from  the  tenants  in  chief,  the  latter  ceasing 
j  to  be  summoned  to  Parliament,  and  being  present  only 

through  their  representatives.    The  first  sitting  of  the  ' 
I  mons  in  a  separate  chamber  took  place  in  1295,  and  in  the 
'  following  yeiir  the  famous  statute  was  passed  that  no  man- 
ner of  tax  should  be  imposed  without  the  common  consent 
of  the  bishops,  barons,  and  burgesses  of  the  realm.     Ed- 
ward  II.  i  i:,o7-27)  lost  the  footing  which  his  father  had 
gained  in  Scotland,  and  was  finally  dethroned  by  the  prel- 
ates and  nobles,  who  assumed  the  power  of  a  Parliament. 
The  reign  of  his  son,  Edward  III.  (1327-77),  is  regarded 
,  as  one  of  tho  most  brilliant  periods  of   English  history. 
lli^  claim  to  the  throne  of  France  involved  him  in  a  war 
which,  with  few  interruptions,  lasted  from   l:!:'.7   to   i;i7l. 
and  which,  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  English  \  i 
I  of  Crcssy  (134B)  and  Poitiers  (1364),  finally  led  to  the  sur- 
render liy  the  English  king  of  all  the  English  possessions 
in   France,  except  Bordeaux,  Bayonne.  Calais,  and  a  dis- 
trict of  Gascony.     The  great  expenditures  required  by  the 
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war  made  the  king  dependent  on  his  Parliament,  which 
henceforth  was  directed  by  statute  to  be  summoned  annu- 
ally. Another  important  result  of  the  war  was  the  entire 
fusion  of  the  Normans  and  Saxons  into  the  English  na- 
tionality. The  spirit  of  chivalry  attained  at  the  court  of 
Edward  its  highest  point  of  exaltation,  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  laboring-classes  made  their  power  felt  for  the  first 
time;  for  as  their  service  had  become  more  valuable  in  con- 
sequence of  the  terrible  ravages  of  the  great  pestilence  in 
1349,  they  demanded  and  received  higher  wages,  and  a 
series  of  despotic  edicts  ordering  them  to  work  at  the  former 
wages  proved  entirely  inefficient.  During  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward, Wycliffe  began  (about  1360)  his  attacks  upon  the 
abuses  in  the  Church,  and  he  was  supported  by  Edward's 
fourth  son,  John  of  Gaunt,  and  by  some  of  the  principal 
nobility.  As  the  king's  eldest  son,  Edward,  prince  of 
Wales,  known  as  the  "  Black  Prince,"  died  one  year  before 
his  father  (1376),  the  latter  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson, 
Richard  II.  (1377-99),  during  whose  weak  reign  an  attempt 
to  enforce  the  tyrannical  labor  laws  brought  on  the  famous 
rebellion  of  the  peasantry  under  Wat  Tyler,  which,  though 
suppressed  with  much  bloodshed,  relaxed  the  servitude  of 
the  peasantry.  Richard  was  dethroned  by  his  cousin  Henry, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  who  ascended  the  throne  as  Henry  IV. 
(1399-1413).  His  reign,  which  was  greatly  disturbed  by 
rebellions  and  conspiracies,  is  remarkable  for  two  events 
in  the  history  of  the  English  constitution — the  fixing  by 
statute  of  the  parliamentary  right  of  election  for  counties 
in  all  freeholders  (afterwards  restrained  under  Henry  VI. 
to  those  who  were  worth  forty  shillings  per  annum),  and 
the  recognition  of  the  two  houses  as  bodies  possessing  dis- 
tinct privileges,  not  to  be  interfered  with  by  each  other. 
The  religious  reformation  of  Wycliffe  found  in  Henry  a 
determined  opponent,  the  act  for  the  punishment  of  heretics 
under  which  so  many  atrocities  were  committed  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years  being  passed  during  his  reign  (1401). 
His  son,  Henry  V.  (1413-22),  put  down  the  religious  move- 
ment of  the  Lollards  with  a  strong  hand,  and  renewed  the 
claims  of  his  ancestors  to  France.  The  new  war  between 
the  two  countries  was  favorable  to  England  ;  Henry  entered 
Paris,  and  on  his  death  a  large  portion  of  France  recog- 
nized, with  England,  his  son,  Henry  VI.  (1422-61),  then 
only  a  boy  of  nine  months,  as  king.  After  many  cam- 
paigns the  French  were,  however,  ultimately  successful,  the 
exploits  of  Joan  of  Arc,  Count  Dunois,  and  other  French 
leaders  putting  for  ever  an  end  to  the  English  attempts  to 
conquer  France.  Soon  after  that  terrible  civil  war  known 
as  the  war  of  the  lied  and  White  Roses  began  (see  ROSES, 
RED  AND  WHITE),  Richard,  duke  of  York,  a  descendant  of 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  third  son  of  Edward  III.,  claimed 
a  title  to  the  throne  preferable  to  that  of  King  Henry,  on 
the  ground  that  the  latter  was  only  a  doscendent  of  the  fourth 
son  of  Edward  III.,  and  that  the  pretensions  of  the  king's 
grandfather,  Henry  IV.,  to  be  descendant  from  Edward, 
carl  of  Lancaster,  according  to  popular  tradition  the  eldest 
son  of  Henry  III.,  and  excluded  from  the  succession  on 
account  of  deformity,  were  apocryphal.  Richard,  duke  of 
York,  fell  in  the  battle  of  Wakcfield,  Dec.  30,  1460,  leaving 
his  claims  to  his  eldest  son,  Edward,  the  earl  of  March,  a 
youth  of  nineteen,  who  was  proclaimed  king  as  Edward  IV. 
in  1461,  and  maintained  himself  until  his  death  (1483),  with 
a  short  interruption  (1470-71),  when  the  rebellion  of  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  formerly  the  most  prominent  among  his 
supporters,  compelled  him  to  flee  to  Holland,  and  restored 
for  the  time  Henry  VI.  The  son  of  Edward  ( Edward  V.), 
a  minor,  was  after  a  reign  of  only  thirteen  days  dethroned 
by  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  placed  in  confinement, 
and  soon  disappeared.  The  usurper  made  himself  king 
under  the  name  of  Richard  III.  (1483-85),  but  soon  a  coa- 
lition of  disaffected  Yorkists  and  of  the  Lancastrians  was 
formed  against  him,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Henry  Tudor, 
earl  of  Richmond,  who  through  his  mother  descended  from 
the  House  of  Lancaster,  and  to  satisfy  the  Yorkists  was  to 
marry  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  In 
the  decisive  battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  in  1485,  Richard  lost 
his  crown  and  his  life,  and  Tudor  ascended  the  throne  as 
Henry  VII.  With  him  a  new  era  begins  in  English  his- 
tory. The  first  years  of  Henry  (1485-1509)  were  greatly 
disturbed  by  pretenders  to  the  throne,  who,  personating 
the  head  of  the  House  of  York,  claimed  to  be  the  legitimate 
heirs  to  the  crown.  But  the  chief  feature  of  his  reign  is  the 
largo  increase  of  the  royal  power  at  the  expense  of  the  high 
nobility  and  the  Parliament.  Many  of  the  principal  nobles 
having  perished  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  Henry  succeeded 
in  enforcing  against  the  barons  the  laws  forbidding  them  to 
give  badges  and  liveries  and  to  employ  retainers.  The 
change  thus  produced  in  the  relation  of  the  nobility  to  roy- 
alty became  still  greater  from  the  fact  that  the  former  began 
to  value  money-payments  from  their  tenants  and  depend- 
ants higher  than  personal  services,  while  the  lower  classes 
of  the  people  began  to  understand  that  hereafter  they  had 


to  support  themselves  and  to  respect  the  laws,  instead  of 
looking  to  the  nobility  for  support  and  for  impunity  in  case 
they  had  committed  lawless  acts.  The  great  event  in  the 
reign  of  his  son,  Henry  VIII.  (1509-47),  was  the  separation 
of  the  Church  of  England  from  Rome.  Henry  was  a  vio- 
lent opponent  of  Luther  and  the  German  Reformation,  but 
when  the  pope  refused  to  grant  him  a  divorce  from  his 
wife,  Catharine  of  Aragon,  he  renounced  his  communion 
with  the  pope  and  assumed  the  title  of  the  Head  of  the 
Church.  (See  ENGLAND,  CHUIICH  OF.)  His  only  son,  Edward 
VI.  (1547-53),  succeeded  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  and 
the  country  thenceforth  was  governed  by  a  council  of  re- 
gency favorable  to  the  Reformation,  which  now  advanced 
from  questions  of  government  to  questions  of  doctrines. 
The  duke  of  Northumberland,  who  had  caused  one  of  his 
sons  to  marry  Lady  Jane  Grey,  great-granddaughter  of 
Henry  VII.,  caused  Edward  to  bequeath  the  crown  to  his 
daughter-in-law;  but  the  reign  of  Lady  Jane  lasted  only 
ten  days,  when  Mary  (1553-58),  the  daughter  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  his  first  wife,  Catharine  of  Aragon,  ascended  the 
throne.  Mary  was  a  devout  Catholic,  who  obtained  the 
consent  of  her  Parliament  to  repeal  (1553)  the  legislation 
of  Edward  VI.  and  that  (1555)  of  Henry  VIII.,  thus  re- 
establishing the  papal  authority.  When  the  chiefs  of  the 
Protestant  party  opposed  the  counter-reformation  more 
than  200  of  them  suffered  at  the  stake.  Her  marriage  with 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  did  not,  however,  save  to  the  Catholic 
Church  its  ascendency  in  England,  for  Mary  died  in  1558 
without  issue,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  cost  England  the  last 
possession  in  France,  Calais,  which  was  taken  by  the  duke 
of  Guise.  Mary  was  succeeded  by  her  half-sister,  Elizabeth 
(1558-1603),  the  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  by  his  second 
wife,  Anne  Boleyn,  who  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  su- 
premacy of  the  pope,  by  whom  she  had  been  declared  to  be 
a  bastard.  Parliament  in  1559  restored  the  royal  suprem- 
acy of  the  Church,  which,  by  the  adjustment  of  the  Praycr- 
Book  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  substantially  received 
the  form  in  which  it  still  exists.  The  power  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  England  was  completely  broken ;  and  when  most 
of  them  embraced  the  cause  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scotland,  who, 
on  seeking  an  asylum  in  England,  had  been  imprisoned, 
Elizabeth  ordered  Mary  to  be  executed.  Abroad,  she  aided 
the  Protestants  of  France  and  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
crushing  defeat  of  the  Spaniards,  whose  Armada  was  de- 
stroyed in  1588,  elevated  England  to  a  higher  position 
among  the  countries  of  Europe  than  she  ever  had  had  be- 
fore. Ireland  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  entire  submission, 
and  the  commerce  and  naval  power  of  the  country  received 
a  wonderful  impulse  by  the  establishment  of  commercial 
intercourse  with  India.  Elizabeth  was  the  last  sovereign 
of  the  House  of  Tudor ;  she  was  succeeded  by  James  VI., 
the  son  of  the  unfortunate  Mary.  Thus  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  became  united  under  one  sovereign ;  and  al- 
though the  legislative  uuion  with  Scotland  was  not  consum- 
mated until  1707,  and  that  of  Ireland  not  until  1800,  the 
three  countries  were,  in  fact,  one  empire,  whose  subsequent 
history  is  treated  in  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  STUAKT. 
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England,  Church  of,  that  portion  of  the  Christian 
Church  which  has  existed  in  England  since  the  time  of 
Saint  Augustine  (A.  D.  597).  The  title  is  also  sometimes 
given  to  the  English  Church  with  reference  only  to  the 
period  since  the  Reformation,  but  with  no  great  accuracy, 
since  the  Church  of  England,  like  the  other  national  churches 
of  Europe,  is,  both  in  law  and  fact,  a  continuous  body. 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  England,  if  not  in  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  at  least  very  soon  after  them ;  and  it 
speedily  made  its  way  even  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Ro- 
man settlements.  The  abandonment  of  Britain  by  the 
Romans,  the  invasion  of  the  Saxons,  and  the  consequent 
neglect  or  persecution  of  the  native  Christians,  gave  a  seri- 
ous check  to  the  progress  of  the  infant  Church,  and  in  the 
sixth  century  its  influence  was  limited  to  the  northern  parts 
of  the  island,  whither  many  of  the  Britons  had  retired  to 
escape  from  the  invaders.  The  mission  of  Augustine,  how- 
ever, was  strictly  to  the  heathen  Saxons.  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great  had  contemplated  undertaking  this  mission  in 
person,  but  upon  his  elevation  to  the  papal  throne  had  been 
:ompclled  to  abandon  his  design.  Augustine  (or  Austin), 

:rior  of  St.  Andrew's  monastery  at  Rome,  was  selected  as 
is  substitute.  After  a  brief  delay  in  France,  where  ho  was 
consecrated  bishop  by  Vigilius  of  Aries,  Saint  Augustine 
arrived  in  Kent  in  the  autumn  of  596.  His  labors  were 
crowned  with  success.  The  conversion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Kent  was  followed  by  the  triumph  of  Christianity  in  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy.  The  influence  of  the  Italian 
missionaries,  however,  did  not  extend  far,  if  at  all,  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent.  The  whole  northern 
part  of  England  was  converted  by  British  and  Irish  clergy. 
There  was  also,  for  many  years,  much  jealousy  between  the 
native  and  foreign  churchmen,  but  in  process  of  time  the 
two  missions  melted  into  one  church ;  and  it  has  long  been 
customary  to  date  the  historical  beginning  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  succession  of  its  prelates  from  the 
foundation  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  by  Saint  Augustine 
(A.  D.  597). 

At  that  time  there  was  but  one  Christian  Church,  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  were  of  course  the 
common  faith  of  Christendom.  In  considering,  as  will  be 
done  presently,  the  events  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Eng- 
land, it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  abuses  which  were 
then  removed  had  no  existence  iu  the  sixth.  The  primacy 
of  the  pope  had  not  then  developed  into  a  supremacy,  but, 
as  appears  from  the  letters  which  passed  between  Gregory 
the  (ircat  and  Saint  Augustine,  the  authority  of  the  former 
was  limited  to  giving  advice  and  counsel.  The  controver- 
sies about  image-worship,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  Coun- 
cils of  Nice  and  Frankfort,  did  not  reach  their  height  until 
the  eighth  century.  The  mediaeval  teachings  of  purgatory 
and  pardons  were  not  fully  developed  until  the  twelfth,  and 
the  growth  of  the  idea  of  papal  supremacy  was  necessarily 
kept  in  cheek  by  the  Eastern  patriarchs  until  the  eleventh. 
The  final  impetus  was  given  to  its  growth  by  the  separation 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  and  the  general  ac- 
ceptance in  the  West  of  the  pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals. 

As  time  went  on  these  teachings  made  progress  in  Eng- 
land, as  they  did  in  the  rest  of  Western  Europe.  As  the 
papal  authority  took  the  obnoxious  form  of  claiming  a 
right  to  confirm  the  nominations  of  bishops  and  to  hear 
appeals,  it  was  met  with  frequent  and  vigorous  opposi- 
tion— not  only  in  England,  but  also  in  the  other  kingdoms 
of  .Europe.  Appeals  to  Rome  had  been  prohibited  in  Eng- 
land from  a  very  early  period,  and  a  vacancy  in  an  episco- 
cal  see  was  apt  to  lead  to  a  protracted  controversy  between 
the  pope  and  the  reigning  sovereign,  neither  of  whom  was 
willing  to  admit  the  pretensions  of  the  other. 

When  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  Church  and  Par- 
liament of  England  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  appeals  to 
Rome,  and  to  the  claims  of  the  pontiffs  to  a  right  to  confirm 
the  nominations  of  bishops  (which,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, had  been  stretched  into  a  claim  to  nominate  in  tho 
first  instance),  they  conceived  that  they  were  merely  re- 
as.-rrting  those  ancient  rights  of  the  Church  of  England 
which,  though  they  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse, 
had  never  been  abandoned.  This  position  was  taken  with 
great  unanimity,  and  was  adhered  to  consistently  by  Bishop 
Gardiner  and  the  national  (or,  as  it  might  now  be  called,  the 
old  Catholic)  party  in  England.  The  king  was  drawn  into 
the  violent  measures  of  the  dissolution  of  tho  monasteries 
and  the  spoliation  of  the  Church  by  other  counsellors. 

The  efforts  of  the  Church  of  England  to  regain  its  ancient 
liberties  were  contemporaneous  with,  though  distinct  from, 
the  continental  Reformation.  That  event,  however,  was  not 
without  its  influence  in  England  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  men  who  sympathized  with  Luther  or  Calvin,  or 
even  with  the  teachings  of  Zuinglius,  had  gained  control 
over  the  English  Church  and  nation.  Under  their  influence, 
indeed,  England  was  becoming  rapidly  Protestantized  ;  and, 
in  all  likelihood,  had  not  their  career  been  cut  short  by  the 


death  of  the  king,  the  religious  condition  of  England  would 
have  been  much  the  same  as  that  of  Switzerland  or  Scot- 
land. 

The  accession  of  Queen  Mary  led  to  a  violent  reaction. 
The  Protestant  school  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley  was  fon-iUv 
suppressed,  and  the  national  party,  of  which  Gardiner  was 
the  leader,  was  compelled  to  change  its  ground.  The  au- 
thority of  the  pope  was  restored  in  more  than  medieval 
plenitude.  Attempts  were  made  not  only  to  revive  the  state 
of  things  which  existed  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  but  actually  to  destroy  the  ancient  liberties 
of  tho  Church  of  England.  It  is  a  grave  question  among 
historians  whether  Edward  or  Mary,  both  acting  doubt  ]r.-s 
from  the  most  conscientious  motives,  would,  had  their 
reigns  been  prolonged,  have  done  more  serious  injury  to 
the  Church. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  on  coming  to  the  throne,  found  herself 
encompassed  with  difficulties.  There  were  then  three  schools 
or  parties  in  the  English  Church  :  first,  that  of  Gardiner  and 
his  followers,  which  had  changed  its  ground,  and  was  now 
disposed  to  maintain  the  papal  supremacy,  with  all  that  it 
involved  ;  second,  that  of  Parker,  which  went  beyond  tho 
former  national  school  in  its  desire  to  reform  what  it  be- 
lieved to  be  abuses;  and  third,  the  Protestants,  many  of 
whom  had  taken  refuge  in  Switzerland  during  the  reign 
of  Mary,  and  who  returned  full  of  admiration  of  the  form 
of  religion  which  they  found  established  there,  and  anxious 
to  introduce  it  into  England.  The  private  opinions  of  the 
queen,  if  indeed  she  had  formed  any,  were  not  distinctly 
known,  and  it  was  for  some  time  doubtful  to  which  school 
she  would  give  her  influence  and  approbation.  It  may 
seem  strange  to  minds  educated  in  the  ideas  of  the  present 
age  that  the  religious  belief  of  great  nations  should  have 
been  directed  or  influenced  by  the  private  opinions  of  their 
sovereigns  ;  but  in  tho  sixteenth  century,  and  even  later, 
tho  Church  formed  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe.  There  was  no  idea  that  there  could  be 
more  than  one  religious  society  in  a  nation,  and  therefore 
no  idea  of  toleration  or  religious  liberty.  The  history  of 
England  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  not  different  from  that 
of  other  European  states.  If  tho  civil  authority  could  carry 
out  a  reformation  of  religion  in  England  and  Sweden,  it 
could  suppress  it  in  France  and  Spain  and  Italy. 

Thus  it  was  the  purpose  of  any  party  that  might  succeed 
in  gaining  the  favor  of  the  queen  to  become  not  merely 
dominant,  but  exclusive.  Its  peculiar  views  were  to  be 
forced  on  all  men.  The  Protestant  (or,  as  it  was  soon  after- 
wards called,  the  Puritan)  school  speedily  put  itself  out  of 
the  question  by  the  fact  that  its  teachings  would  have  led 
to  the  destruction  of  tho  Church  of  England,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  form  of  religion  upon  the  plan  adopted 
at  Geneva.  Various  circumstances  tended  to  alienate  the 
queen  from  the  papal  (or,  as  it  began  to  be  styled,  the 
Roman  Catholic)  party.  The  haughty  discourtesy  with 
which  Pope  Paul  IV.  received  the  information  of  her  acces- 
sion, which  she  sent  to  him  in  the  usual  form  ;  the  assump- 
tion of  the  title  of  queen  of  England  by  Mary  of  Scotland, 
with  the  great  probability  that  France  and  Spain  would 
proceed  to  assert  the  claims  of  the  Scottish  queen  by  furee 
of  arms  ;  and  the  persistent  attitude  of  opposition  to  all  re- 
forms maintained  by  tho  Marian  bishops,  compelled  Eliza- 
beth to  put  herself  in  the  hands  of  the  national  or  reform- 
ing party,  of  which  Matthew  Parker  was  the  acknowledged 
leader.  Like  the  national  party  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  this  school  was  prepared  to  remove  the  jurisdiction 
which  the  pope  had  exercised  within  the  realm  of  England. 
Like  those  earlier  leaders,  it  desired  to  preserve  the  faith 
and  discipline  of  tho  Church  unaltered,  but  it  went  beyond 
them  in  proposing  to  remove  certain  abuses  of  teaching  and 
practice  which  it  conceived  had  led  the  people  into  super- 
stition. These  were  the  use  of  images,  the  invocation  of 
the  saints,  the  popular  idea  of  purgatory,  and  the  peculiar 
definition  of  the  manner  of  the  Real  Presence  in  the  blessed 
sacrament  which  is  known  as  transubstantiation.  These 
were  doubtless  developments,  but,  in  the  view  of  the  school 
of  thought  which  became  dominant  in  England,  unlawful  de- 
velopments of  true  doctrines.  The  Reformers  thought  that 
they  could  trace  the  progress  of  variation  from  the  simpler 
teachings  of  the  earlier  Church,  and  their  purpose  was  to 
carry  back  the  Church  of  England,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to 
its  primitive  simplicity.  Whether  they  succeeded  or  not  is 
a  question  which  need  not  be  now  discussed;  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  they  proceeded  to  carry  out  their  plans 
with  promptitude  and  vigor.  Parker  was  made  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  the  place  of  Pole,  who  had  died  almost  at 
the  same  time  as  Queen  Mary.  Tho  majority  of  the  bish- 
ops, refusing  to  eo-operato  with  him,  were  removed  or  re- 
signed their  sees,  and  their  places  were  filled  by  men  whom 
he5  could  trust.  Attention  was  at  once  given  to  the  reform 


of  tho  service-books  of  the   Church.     Two   prayer-books, 
ompiled  partly  from  the  old  Latin  Uses  of  the 


he  Church  of 


ENGLAND. 


England,  hod  been  set  forth  in  l.'il'.i  and  I  .'p.'.-',  lint  had  been 
suppressed  iii  tlir  rri^ni.t'  ,M;iry.  Alter  maoh dftlibtl 

it  was  determined  l<i  make  tin'  s nl  of  these  tin-  ha-i-  of 

tho  I'riiycr  liook,  \\hirli  was  lirnri -I'm 'ill  to  In.  iii  English. 
Tho  reforms  in  doctrine  to  which  allusion  has  been  made 
were  indeed  carried  out,  Imt  care  was  taken  to  avoid  tnurhing 
any  part  of  the  common  faith  of  Christendom.  The  fa* 

p!  incipient'    Vincent    of    I ,.  •[  i  It  s,  of    universal    accept  ailCO  aS    , 
the  tes!  of  t'hn-tian  Irilllt,  ua-  .lll'inned.  aii'l  the  authority 

of  general  councils  was  acknowledged.      These  arrange-  ' 
received  tin:  approbation  of  C.,n\  oration  a  IP  I   I'arha- 

nii'iil.      1'ini -ion-    had   I n   made  to    l,oth   tin-  extreme. 

p  'nlies— to  tin:  I'uritanii.  in  adopting  thi'  second  instead  of 
tin:  first  prayer-book  of  Kilwanl  VI.;  t<i  tin'  Konian  Catlio- 
li.'-.  in  leaving  out  certain  expressions  which  were  justly 
oliniixions  to  tlictn — and  it  was  thought  that  religious  unity 
would  thenceforward  prevail  in  England. 

This  settlement,  the  joint  work  of  Convocation  and  Par- 
liament, was  accepted  by  tho  great  body  of  the  nation; 
and,  si  nee  all  men  continued  to  frequent  tho  parish  churches 
for  ahmii  ten  years,  it  was  hoped  that  the  unity  of  the  Eng- 
li  li  i 'hureh  would  continue  unbroken.  In  l.'iTO.  hou 
after  the  excommunication  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  Pin-  \  .. 
the  party  afterwards  called  Unman  Catholics,  acting  under  ! 
the  direction  of  tho  pope,  separated  from  tho  Church.  In 
those  ages  politics  and  religion  were  so  singularly  inter- 
mingled in  Western  Europe  that  any  religious  agitation 
eiimmonly  involved  plots  and  treasons  against  the  state, 
and  sometimes  open  war.  In  this  respect  England  was  no  | 
better  nor  worse  than  other  countries;  and  in  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs  the  true  motive  is  to  bo  found  for  the  stringent 
laws  which  were  enacted  and  put  in  force  against  "popish. 
iveusants."  The  penal  laws,  however,  were  the  work  of 
the  State  rather  than  of  tho  Church;  and  they  were  in- 
tended not  as  a  measure  of  unnecessary  persecution,  but 
as  a  precaution  against  the  plots  for  tho  destruction  of 
queen  and  government,  which  1'ollnwcd  one  another  in  quick 
sion. 

Some  of  tho  extreme  Protestants  followed  the  example 
of  separation  in  IfiSO  under  the  leadership  of  Robert  Ilrown, 
who.  however,  returned  to  the  Church  and  died  in  its  com- 
munion. They  wore  known  at  first  by  the  name  of  lirown- 
ists,  afterwards  as  Independents,  and  finally  as  Cougrcga. 
te>:ialists.  Others  remained  in  the  Church  and  demanded 
a  further  reformation,  which,  however,  has  never  been  con- 
ceded. The  Prayer-Hook  has  indeed  been  twice  reviewed, 
but  tho  tendency  on  both  occasions  has  been  to  bring  it  into 
nearer  accordance  with  the  first  book  of  Edward  VI.,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  contained  tho  true  sentiments  of  tho 
earlier  Reformer-. 

The  remaining  history  of  tho  Church  of  England  may  be 
passed  over  briefly.  After  its  suppression  during  tho  civil 
war — tho  success  of  which  has,  by  some  writers,  been  attrib- 
uted to  a  temporary  though  Secret  combination  between  the 
extreme  sections  of  its  enemies — it  was  restored  in  1660, 
since  which  time  no  chango  has  been  made  in  its  doctrine 
or  discipline.  The  exciting  scenes  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  the  successive  attempts  to  restore 
the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  culminating  in  tho  ill-advised 
measures  of  James  II.  and  the  consequent  irritation  of  tho 
people,  led,  first,  to  a  reaction,  and  after  the  revolution  of 
ln>s  tn  a  long  period  of  religious  indifference.  Tho  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  an  ago  of  immorality  ; 
tlm  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  was  a  time  of  negligence 
and  inditfercncc.  Since  tho  middle  or  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  there  have  been  three  great  religious 
revivals.  Tho  first  was  that  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley, 
both  priests  of  the  Church  of  Kngland,  who  set  themselves 
to  I  lie  task  of  developing  personal  holiness  (the  great  want 
of  an  ago  of  religious  indifference  and  immorality)  in  the 
members  of  their  Church.  Their  labors  were  crowned  with 
ami  immediate  success:  but,  partly  by  reason  of  the 
absence  of  encouragement  from  the  leaders  of  the  Church, 
and  partly  from  tho  impatience  of  some  of  their  own  fol- 
1  iwrrs,  they  failed  in  accomplishing  their  designs.  The  ' 
Wesley  s  them  selves  li\  ed  and  died  in  the  communion  of  the 
Church,  but  many  of  their  followers  withdrew  from  it  and 
t'"rmrd  a  new  body  of  dissenters. 

Tho  second  revival  was  that  of  the  ••  Evangelicals."  as 
they  were  called,  about  17','S,  of  which  such  men  as  the  Rev. 
Charles  Simeon  and  the  lute  Ilishnp  lianicl  Wilson  were  the 
leaders.  The  guiding  thought  in  this  movement  also  was 
the  development  of  personal  holiness.  The  movement  \\;i~ 
well  adapted  to  the  times,  and  may  be  regarded  as  success- 
ful while  it  lasted,  but  it  lacked  the  elements  of  permanence. 
Its  weakness  lay  in  neglecting  definite  dogma,  which  expe- 
rience has  shown  to  bo  essential  to  any  form  of  religion. 
The  work  of  these  good  men,  however,  is  worthy  of  all  rev ,- 
rencc.  They  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  their  generation, 
and  they  prepared  the  way  for  the  revival  which  is  now  in 
progres-. 


While  the  aim  of  the  Oxford  divines,  an  they  were  e 
lually  with  the  others,  the  dcM  1  >pn.i  ..•   of  p. 

holiness,    tb'  i     the    tendency    of    the 

first  to  schism,  and  of  tho  second  either  ' 

•her  nr  to  give  undue  prominence  to  one  or  tw>  | 
ol   rhri-rian  don  i  ine.      llenee,  they  naturally  dwelt  much 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Church  :  an, I  their  object  seems, 
in  their  early   history   (1881  ''.:ii.  to   hate   been   simply  to 
teach  the  Church  to  carry  out  in  practice  tin-  doctrine,  dis- 
cipline, and  manner  of  life  which  are  set  forth  in  the  1'. 
Hook.     Of  late  years,  however,  the  leaders  of  this   school 
have  given  much  thought  to  the  relation-  of  the  i'hm 
England  to  the  rest  of  Christendom,  and  to  the  ,|u> 
of  tho  re-ioration  ,,f  visible  unity  an 

eil  in  tin-  "  Kirenicon  "  of  the  celeb 
Dr.  Puscy.     Hence,  much  attention  has  1 
.-tudy  of  church  history,  and  the  history   of   the    English 
Church  may  be  said  to  have  been  re-written  within  tin 
thirty  years. 

lioth  thciio  schools  still  exist,  and  are  commonly  known 
M  Low  Church  and  High  Church.  Tho  former  claims,  and 
no  doubt  justly,  to  be  the  representative  of  the  Protestant 
or  Puritan  part  of  the  Church  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth; 
the  bitter,  of  the  Catholic  or  national  school,  which  then 
gained  the  predominance,  and,  with  tho  exception  of  tho 
forty  years  of  tho  evangelical  revival,  has  always  retained 
it.  The  peculiar  character  of  tho  former  is  its  claim  to  great 
liberty  of  private  judgment;  of  the  latter,  its  deference  to 
authority.  With  tho  exception  of  a  small  party  which  has 
lately  arisen,  of  which  Dean  Stanley  it  one  of  the  leaders, 
and  which  is  somewhat  eclectic  in  its  teachings,  these  two 
great  historical  schools  may  be  regarded  as  comprising  tho 
whole  Chureh  of  England. 

Tho  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England  has  continued 
unchanged  for  many  centuries.  The  bishoprics,  with  tin.' 
addition  of  two  or  three  which  were  created  by  Henry  V 1 1 1 ., 
and  those  of  Kipon  and  Manchester,  erected  within  the 
present  century,  still  remain  in  their  ancient  seats;  and  the 
succession  of  tho  bishops,  of  whom  lists  arc  extant,  is  traced 
in  them  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century.  England  and 
Wales  are  divided  into  two  provinces,  under  the  archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  York.  The  former  has  under  him  twenty 
bishops,  tho  latter  six.  Tho  episcopal  incomes  amount  to 
£l.i  1. 200.  The  population  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  in 
1S7L1  was  about  15,742,404;  of  York,  7,174,638.  In  the  for- 
mer there  were  4,374,880  church  sittings ;  in  tho  latter, 
1,326,820 ;  making  a  total  of  22,917,042  for  the  population, 
and  of  5,701,700  for  the  sittings.  Tho  actual  church  pop- 
ulation is  about  12,500,000.  Tho  system  of  parishes  in- 
troduced by  Theodore,  the  seventh  archbishop  of  Ca 
bury  (668-693),  still  exists.  There  were  in  1872  12,837 
parish  priests  and  6187  curates.  The  canon  law,  denied 
from  tho  acts  of  successive  English  councils,  still  forms  tho 
has*  of  tho  ecclesiastical  system.  Tho  revenues  of  tho 
Church  have  been  estimated  at  £5,000,000. 

The  great  achievement  of  tho  English  Church  during  tho 
present  century  has  been  the  establishment  of  the  colonial 
episcopate.  This  began  with  the  sending  of  Hislmp  Hebor 
to  Calcutta  in  1814  ;  there  were  in  1872  fifty-four  dioceses 
in  tho  English  colonies  and  in  missions.  There  are  1977 
clergymen,  and  tho  income  of  the  bishops  is  about  £53,718. 
The  amount  raised  in  Englandfor  missions  in  1871  by  the 
members  of  the  Church  alone  was  £324,782,  most  of  whieh 
was  expended  in  the  colonies.  The  total  amount  of  lirit- 
ish  contributions  for  foreign  missions  in  the  same  year  (in- 
cluding those  of  nonconformists  and  of  Scotch  and  Irish 
societies)  was  £855,742. 

From  time  immemorial  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  baa 
been  held  to  be  entitled  to  tho  dignity,  though  he  has  nerer 
borne  tho  name,  of  a  patriarch.  That  this  is  something 
more  than  an  empty  dignity  would  seem  to  be  impln 
the  unanimity  with  whieh  the  late  Archbishop  Longlcy  was 
accepted  as  the  president  of  tho  conference  or  synod  of 
bishops  which  sat  at  Lambeth  in  1867,  and  by  the  general 
disposition  to  consider  him  as  the  spiritual  head  of  tho 
Anglican  communion.  This  includes  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land (with  Wales),  of  Ireland,  tho  Chureh  in  the  colonies, 
and  the  Episcopal  churches  in  Scotland  and  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  These  churches,  while  they  arc  one  in 
doctrine,  regulate  their  internal  affairs  for  tbem-eh  M,  y.  t 
they  may  meet,  as  they  have  done  once,  in  a  synod  of  their 
bishops  when  any  question  of  general  interest  arises.  The 
whole  number  of  episcopal  sees  and  jurisdictions,  as  at 
present  arranged,  is  150,  though  the  actual  number  of  bish- 
ops is  a  little  larger. 

BEVKRI.EY  R.  BUTTS,  Lit.  nf  C;lnml>i<i  <'»ll. 

Kng'laml  (.Toiixl,  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Cork,  Ireland, 
Sept.  L':'i.  17-t'i.  He  wa-  educated  at  Carlow  College,  and 
took  orders  in  the  lloman  Catholic  Church  in  IMIS.  lie 
Was  greatlv  distinguished  I'T  his  zeal,  his  benevolence,  and 
his  bold  championship  of  Catholic  emancipation.  He  wn  = 
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also  a  prominent  journalist,  and  was  once  fined  £500  for 
his  boldness  in  discussing  political  questions.  In  1820  he 
became  bishop  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  there  founded  the 
"  Catholic  Miscellany,"  the  first  journal  of  his  Church  in 
America.  Died  April  1 1,  1S42.  His  works,  in  5  vols.  8vo, 
appeared  in  1849.  Bishop  England's  heroic  behaviur  dur- 
ing an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  Charleston  endeared 
him  to  all  classes  of  citizens,  lie  was  a  man  of  great  en- 
ergy, profound  learning,  and  much  zeal  for  his  Church,  but 
possessed  kind  and  liberal  feelings  for  those  who  had  views 
unlike  his  own. 

England  (Sir  RICHARD),  G.  C.  B.,  a  son  of  Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir  Richard  England,  an  officer  of  Irish  origin,  distin- 
guished in  the  British  service  during  our  Revolutionary 
war.  The  younger  Sir  Richard  was  born  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
in  171)3;  entered  the  British  army  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  served  against  Napoleon  I.  He  subsequently  gained 
distinction  in  South  Africa,  India,  Afghanistan,  and  the 
Crimea,  and  was  made  (1863)  a  full  general  in  the  army.  He 
also  became  a  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  colonel 
of  the  Forty-first  Foot,  etc. 

England's  Point,  a  post-office  in  Cherokee  co.,  N.  C., 
18  miles  from  Murphey,  the  county-seat. 

Eng'le  (FREDERICK),  a  rear-admiral  of  the  U.  S.  navy, 
was  born  in  1799  in  Delaware  co.,  Pa.;  became  in  1814  a 
midshipman,  in  1825  a  lieutenant,  in  1841  a  commander, 
and  in  the  Mexican  war  commanded  the  Princeton,  in 
which  he  rendered  distinguished  services  during  the  block- 
ade. In  1855  he  was  made  a  captain.  During  the  civil 
war  he  commanded  the  Hartford  for  a  time,  but  owing  to 
advanced  age  was  soon  assigned  to  less  difficult  positions, 
and  was  for  a  time  governor  of  the  naval  asylum.  In  I860 
ho  was  appointed  a  rear-admiral  and  placed  upon  the  re- 
tired list.  Died  at  Philadelphia  Feb.  12,  1868. 

Eng'leman's  Mills,  a  post-village  of  Dade  co.,  Mo., 
8  miles  from  Greenfield,  the  county-seat. 

Eng'les  (JOSEPH  PATTERSON),  D.  D.,  a  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, was  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  3,  1793,  and  grad- 
uated at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1811.  In  1813 
he  became  co-master  of  the  grammar-school  of  that  insti- 
tution, and  was  (1817-45)  master  of  the  Classical  Institute, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders.  In  1845  he  became 
publishing  agent  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 
He  waa  the  editor  of  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament 
and  the  author  of  several  volumes,  mostly  for  the  young. 
Died  April  14,  1861. 

Engles  (WILLIAM  MORRISON),  D.  D.,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia Oct.  12,  1797,  and  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1815.  In  1820  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Seventh  Presbyterian  church  in  Philadelphia,  in  1834 
editor  of  the  "  Presbyterian,"  and  in  1863  president  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.  Died  Nov.  27,  1867. 
He  was  a  man  of  marked  ability  and  excellence.  He  pub- 
lished "  Records  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,"  a  "  Bible 
Dictionary,"  and  other  works,  chiefly  devotional. 

Eng'lewood,  a  post-village  of  Cook  co.,  111.,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Michigan  Southern,  the  Pittsburg  Fort 
Wayne  and  Chicago,  and  the  Chicago  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific  R.  Rs.,  7  miles  S.  of  Chicago.  It  is  the  site  of  the 
county  normal  school,  which  has  a  fine  building  and  is 
very  successful.  This  school  is  designed  strictly  for  the 
education  of  school-teachers;  both  sexes  are  admitted. 
The  school  has  a  normal  department,  a  training-school, 
and  a  high-school  department.  The  tuition  is  free  for 
residents  of  the  county,  but  others  pay  $30  a  year  for  in- 
struction. 

Englewood,  a  post-township  of  Bergen  co.,  N.  J.,  on 
the  Northern  New  Jersey  R.  11.,  14  miles  N.  of  New  York. 
The  village  is  near  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson  River,  and 
has  one  weekly  newspaper,  four  churches,  four  hotels,  and 
a  bank.  It  is  a  thriving  place,  and  many  of  its  citizens  do 
business  in  New  York.  The  township  has  been  organized 
since  the  U.  S.  census  of  1870. 

Englewood,  a  post-village  of  Robertson  co.,  Tex.,  on 
the  International  R.  R.,  15  miles  N.  E.  of  Hearne. 

Eng'lie  Har'bor,  a  settlement  in  the  N.  part  of  New- 
foundland, near  the  entrance  to  Canada  Bay,  which  is  15 
miles  long  and  from  2  to  3  miles  in  breadth.  The  shores 
abound  in  good  timber,  marble,  and  limestone. 

Eng'lish,  the  post-office  name  of  the  village  of  Hart- 
ford, in  Sterling  township,  Crawford  co.,  Ind.,  8  miles  N.  W . 
of  Lcavenwortb,  which  is  on  the  Ohio  River. 

English,  a  township  of  Iowa  co.,  la.  Its  post-office 
is  at  Millersburg,  18  miles  S.  of  Marengo,  the  county-seat. 
Pop.  1627. 

English,  a  township  of  Lucas  co.,  la.     Pop.  960. 

English  (EARL),  U.  S.  N.,  born  Feb.  18,  1834,  at  Bur- 
lington, N.  J.,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Feb.  25, 


1840,  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1846,  a  lieutenant  in 

1855,  a  lieutenant-commander  in  1862,  a  commander  in  1866, 
a  captain  in  1871.     He  was  in  the  engagement  with  the 
Barrier-forts  at  the  entrance  to  the  Canton  River,  China,  in 

1856,  and  during  1862  and  1863  commanded  several  vessels 
of  the  (iulf  blockading  squadron.     In  1864  and  1865  he 
commanded  the  steamer  Wyalnsing  of  the  North  Atlantic 
blockading  squadron,  and  participated,  in  Oct.,  1864,  in  the 
capture  of  Plymouth,  N.  C.          j?.  A.  PARKER,  U.  S.  N. 

English  (GEORGE  BETHTNE),  an  adventurer  and  author, 
was  born  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Mar.  7,  1787,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1807.  He  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  afterwards  read  divinity,  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  in  1813  published  a  work  in  favor  of  Judaism, 
which  Edward  Everett  and  others  answered  in  1814.  He 
tried  in  vain  to  enter  the  army ;  became  a  newspaper  editor, 
was  for  a  time  a  resident  of  New  Harmony,  Robert  Owen's 
community,  and  then  became  a  lieutenant  of  U.  S.  marines. 
He  went  to  Egypt,  resigned  his  commission,  became  (ac- 
cording to  some  accounts)  a  Mohammedan,  entered  the 
Egyptian  service,  in  which  he  gained  distinction  in  1820 
in  the  expedition  against  the  Mamelukes  and  hostile  tribes 
of  Nubia,  serving  as  an  officer  of  artillery.  He  afterwards 
became  U.  S.  agent  in  the  Levant.  In  1827  he  returned  to 
the  U.  S.,  and  went  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he  died 
Sept.  20,  1828.  He  possessed  a  great  readiness  for  the 
acquisition  of  languages,  and  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  chiefly  respecting  religious  questions,  and  a  "  Nar- 
rative of  the  Expedition  to  Dongola,"  etc.  (1823).  Mr. 
Everett  accuses  and  convicts  English  of  wholesale  plagiar- 
ism, flagrant  dishonesty  in  perverting  the  sense  of  quoted 
passages,  and  gross  indelicacy  and  indecency  of  language 
and  sentiment.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  talents,  but 
of  reckless  and  inconstant  character. 

English  (JAMES  E.),  an  American  statesman,  was  born 
at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  Mar.,  1812.  He  became  a  suc- 
cessful merchant  and  manufacturer,  was  a  Democratic 
member  of  Congress  (1861-05),  and  was  elected  governor 
of  Connecticut  in  1868  and  1870. 

English  (THOMAS  DUNN),  M.  D.,  an  American  poet 
and  lawyer,  born  in  Philadelphia  June  29,  1819.  He  be- 
came in  1856  a  medical  practitioner  near  New  York  City. 
Among  his  works  are  several  successful  dramas,  numerous 
novels,  among  them  "  Walter  Woolfe"  (1844),  and  a  volume 
of  poems  (1855).  Dr.  English  has  won  a  high  reputation 
as  a  humorist  and  critic,  and  has  been  long  prominently 
connected  with  important  journals. 

English  Centre,  a  post-village  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pa., 
in  Pine  township,  20  miles  N.  W.  of  Cogan  Station,  which 
is  on  the  Williamsport  and  Elmira  R.  R. 

English  Channel  [Fr.  La  Manche,  "the  sleeve"], 
that  portion  of  the  Atlantic  which  separates  England  from 
France.  It  extends  on  the  English  side  from  Dover  to 
Land's  End,  and  on  the  French  from  Calais  to  the  island 
of  Ushant.  On  the  E.  it  communicates  with  the  German 
Ocean  by  the  Strait  of  Dover,  21  miles  wide,  and  on  the  ^  . 
it  opens  into  the  Atlantic  by  an  entrance  100  miles  wide. 
At  its  greatest  width  it  is  about  150  miles.  On  the  English 
side,  off  the  coast  of  Hampshire,  lies  the  beautiful  Isle  of 
Wight.  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  the  other  Channel  Islands 
arc  situated  off  the  N.  coast  of  France.  The  Channel  hns 
a  current  that  sets  from  the  westward,  and  it  is  noted  for 
its  disagreeable  roughness,  which  causes  its  passage  to  be 
dreaded  by  tourists.  Portions  of  the  Channel  are  of  dan- 
gerous navigation,  but  chiefly  near  the  shores.  There  are 
extensive  and  important  fisheries  both  on  the  English  and 
French  coasts. 

English  Cove,  a  fishing-village  of  Conception  Bay 
district,  Newfoundland,  3  miles  distant  from  Brigus. 

English  Harbor,  in  the  island  of  Antigua,  is  one  of 
the  finest  ports  in  the  West  Indies,  and  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving vessels  of  the  largest  class.  It  has  a  dockyard  and 
a  naval  hospital,  and  is  perfectly  secure  in  all  winds.  It 
is  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island,  in  lat.  17°  3'  N.,  Ion.  61° 
45'  W. 

English  Harbor  (WEST),  a  port  of  entry  of  Fortune 
Bay  district,  Newfoundland,  has  extensive  cod  and  her- 
ring fisheries.  Pop.  210. — There  are  several  fishing-towns 
of  Newfoundland  called  English  Harbor,  one  of  which,  a 

East-Tillage  of  Trinity  district,  7  miles  by  road  and  ferry 
•om  Trinity,  has  a  pop.  of  350. — Another  English  Harbor 
is  a  small  settlement  on  Grccnspond  Island,  off  the  E.  coast 
of  Newfoundland. — English  Harbor  East  is  a  settlement 
on  the  N.  side  of  Fortune  Bay,  Newfoundland,  near  its 
head.  Pop.  about  100. 

English  Lake,  a  post-village  of  Starke  co.,  Ind.,  at  the 
outlet  of  English  Lake,  an  expansion  of  the  K.ankakee  River, 
and  on  the  Columbus  Chicago  and  Indiana  Central  R.  R.,  4 
miles  S.  E.  of  La  Crosse,  Ind.  It  is  in  Jackson  township. 
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Engliah  l-unmiHt'c  and  Literature.   The  English 

l;in^ua-0'  i-  ill-'    -peeeh  'it'   ill''    penple    and  the  descendant  - 

lit'    llle    people    W'ho    between     A.     I'.     11?..    :IU<1    t',110    took    p 

.I  tin-  greater  part  of  the  island  before  known  as 
llritain.  I'Voni  III'-  tune  of  their  settled  possession  of  this 
country  they  mid  their  language  were  called  F.ngli.-h.  and 
their  land  was  cjlle.l  IM^'!:I  nd,  at  home  and  abroad.  In 

later years,  and  for  n  l"i>L'  time,  they  ha.'  I  An- 

glo Sav.ns,  and  tlicir  language  Anglo-Saxon,  but  tin 
[HMihd  riaiac  is  Mentions,  and  was  unknown  to  them.    They 

were  so  called  by  historians  I au-e.  according  to  tho   car- 

I  if-i  aeci  units  of  their  munition  or  conijnest,  at  a  t  inie  when 

migration    meant     eom|lle-t,   tliev    Were    ellielly  compose, |   of 

two  tribes,  the  Angles  and  tiie  Saxons,  with  whom,  in 
smaller  numbers,  wen-  another  tribo  called  the  .lutes,  of 
whom  litlle  more  is.  known  than  their  name.  These  ]> 
came  tVom  a  small  tract  of  country  about  the  union  of  the. 
peninsula  of  Denmark  with  tho  mainland,  which  is  Dow 
known  as  >!c.swick-llnlstcin.  They  were  an  offshoot  of 
that  branch  of  tho  Indo-European,  or  Aryan,  race  known 
as  tho  Teutonic  family,  which  itself  branched  into  three 
divisions — the  Sc:imlnia\  ian,  the  (iothic.  and  the  Tei 

proper.      The  Sc linavian   wont  northward;    its  rcpre- 

sentam  es  an:  now  the  people  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Iceland, 
and  Denmark.  The  Cut  In.-  branch  was  tho  southernmost. 
It  has  perished  by  absorption,  and  tho  only  remnants  of 
its  language,  which  has  hi-cn  dead  for  nearly  a  thousand 
,  area  mntilateil  translation  of  the  (!  u<pel?,  a  trans- 
lation id'  St.  Paul's  Kpistles,  fragments  of  K-dras.  and  Ne- 
hcmiah,  made  hy  Bishop  I'llilas  ahout  A.  D.  o.">0,  and  a  cal- 
endar. The  nmin  branch.  t!ie  'I'eiitonio  proper,  filled  the 
country  now  somewhat  vaguely  knowu  as  Germany.  The 
Germans,  however,  do  not  call  themselves  or  their  language 
German,  hut  Dents"h,  and  this  Deutsch  people  divided 
itself  into  two  brunches,  the  lloeb  Dcnlseh,  or  "  High  Gor- 
man," and  tho  Platt  Doutsch,  or  "Low  Gorman."  The 
people  who  went  from  what  is  now  called  Sleswick-Holstein 
to  what,  at  tho  time  of  their  going,  was  called  Britain,  be- 
longed to  the  latter  branch  of  the  Teutonic  stock.  The 
'..sh  language  is  therefore,  by  origin  and  main  affinity, 
j  I ''a  1 1  -  Den  tsch  tongue.  Among  living  tongues  it  is  nearest 
of  kin  to  the  Frisian,  which  is  Mill  spoken  by  a  small  people 
on  the  shore  of  the  North  Sea.  on  tho  borders  of  Holland 
nearest  to  Denmark.  In  the  formation  of  tho  English  lan- 
guage the  kindred  N'orse  or  Scandinavian  folk  had  a  di 

mid  an  indirectly  modifying  influence,  which  shall 
he  considered  hereafter.  The  English,  or  "Anglo-Saxon," 
language  must  have  been  spoken  in  the  country  from  which 
tho  Angles  and  tho  Saxons  e.ime,  but  no  trace  of  it  was 
left  there;  and  chiefly  because  tho  emigration  of  the  peo- 
ple to  Britain  was  so  complete  that  it  left  tho  country  for 
a  time  bare  and  almost  desolate.  The  English  language, 
as  it  was  taken  into  Britain  by  the  men  who  were  to  sup- 
plant tho  Hritons  and  to  change  the  very  name  of  the 
country,  was  simple  and  unmixed,  so  far  as  any  language 
can  bo  simple  and  unmixed;  and  it  so  remained  for  cen- 
turies The  Celtic  dialect  of  tho  subdued  Britons  had  no 
influence  upon  tho  sturdy  speech  of  the  Teutonic  invaders, 
who  ere  lung  filled  die  whole  island  from  the  Grampians  to 
tho  English  Channel  with  their  language  as  with  themselves. 
And  it  should  be  here  remarked  that  the  language  spoken 
from  the  Grampians  southward  was  Knglish,  or  "  Anglo- 
Savon,"  and  that  what  is  called  Lowland  Scotch  owes  none 
of  it-  peculiarities  to  any  Gaelic  influences,  but  is  as  purely 
and  absolutely  English  as  tho  dialect  spoken  in  any  other 
part  nt  the  island:  and,  indeed,  that  what  is  sometimes 
called  "  broad  Scotch  "  is  probably  more  like  tho  original 
speech  of  the  Angles  than  that  more  cultivated  and  lite- 
rary speech  which  has,  by  a  certain  right,  arrogated  to  it- 
self exclusively  the  name  Kinjlinh. 

The  Early  English,  or  "  Anglo-Saxon,"  was  a  simple  or 
homogeneous  language  ;  that  is,  its  words  were  all,  or  as 
nearly  as  possible  all.  of  one  stock  —  the  IMatt-  Dentseh 
branch  of  the  Teutonic  stock.  It  was  also  a  synthetic  or 
inflectional  language;  that  is,  it  expressed  time,  condition, 
number,  and  person  by  changes  in  the  forms  of  words,  like 
the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  and  not  by  thousoof  "  auxiliary  " 
words.  In  this  condition  it.  remained  in  England  for  about 
six  hundred  years  i  V.  D.  l.iO  to  1  otirc.  changing  somewhat, 
as  all  living  or  spoken  languaL'cs  change,  and  receiving 
very  slight,  additions  from  the  Celtic  tongue  of  tho  Britons, 
and  more  considerable  accessions  from  that  of  the  Danes, 
who  bewail  their  inroads  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  ecn- 
turv,  and  who  at  last  li-tribntcd  themsch  es  over  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  island,  and  even  obtained  control  over 
it,  under  (.'nut,  for  about  tifty  years.  When  thoy  were 
driven  out  as  a  ruling  power  they  left  behind  them,  of 
course,  many  descendants,  and  also  memorials  of  their 

!>resenco  in  many  words  which  had  been  taken  into  the 
animate,  and  in  many  names  of  places.  The  termination 
by,  as  in  Derby,  Whitby,  Nasoby,  Holdcnby,  etc.,  marks 


their  presenee.     ')  in.  terror  and  confusion  consequent  ujwm 
the  ra\a_'.  s  >>f  the  furious  Danes  helped  to  sweep  awn1 
litlle  that  there  was  of  scholarship  and  literature  among 
the   Kir_'!i-h  (or  Anglo-Saxons);  but  even   they   wen 
to.,  ritdo  to  escape  the  intellectual  ruin  which  -pn  ad  <m  r 
Knropc  in  tlm  Dark  Ages,  and  the  light  of  their  little  !• 
ing  was  going  ont  of  its  own  feeblem •-<  win  n  it  wa»  extin- 

•Iv  hurl. am" 

I  poll  a  country  thus    harried,  distracted,  and    oppressed 
there    came    \  et    another    change       that  •  •!    the    e  oiijui'St  by 
William    of  Normandy,    A.    D.    loot;.      The    Normans   took 
ab-i,lnte  pos-cssiini  of  tho   island,  over  which   t 
themselves,  carrying  with   them  their  n 

with    them    their    |  ml    h.  cam.-    ;i'   N  ••!  mall 

possession    and    colony  :    the   spee>  h  "t    the   coni|ucr.H 
coming.  conse(|ucntl\ .  that  of  the  court,  of  courtly  .  , 
and  of  all  public  document-  and  I  ran-aetn.iis.    The  \  ..i  mans 
nil  linavian  branch  of  the  Teutonic  slock, 

which  had  spread  northward,  even  to  Iceland.  Sailing 
southward,  some  of  them  had  taken  possession  of  a  |< 
ince  of  France,  called  from  them  Nornuindy;  but  t 
retained  neither  their  Scandin:i\  ian  tongue  nor  ni:n 
They  adopted  those  of  the  French  whose  land  they  had 
seized.  Although  they  had  been  in  Normandy  only  about 
two  hundred  years  when  William  set  out  for  bis  invasion 
of  l-'.ngland,  they  then  -puke  a  dialect  winch  is  known  as 
Norman-French.  For  their  day,  thoy  were  an  accomplish- 
ed and  an  elegant  people.  The  English  (or  Anglo-Saxon) 
tongue,  being  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  language  spoken 
only  by  rude  tillers  of  the  soil  and  artisans  tit  that  dark 
period  of  the  world's  history,  soon  In.-t  its  distinctive  forms 
and  its  nicer  inflections;  a  process  by  which,  although  at 
the  time  deteriorating,  it  was  prepared  to  become  with 
greater  ease  an  analytical  language  on  its  amalgamation 
with  the  Norman-French.  Vei  it  never  became  in  any 
sense  French  or  Romanic,  but  remained  in  its  essence  and 
in  its  structure  English. 

The  elements  of  our  present  compo-ito  English  arc  there- 
fore (1)  pure  English  or  "  Anglo-Saxon,-"  (2)  British  or 
Celtic,  (3)  Danish  or  Norse,  (4)  Norman-French,  (  »  Latin, 
(6)  Greek,  (7)  words  adopted  from  all  languages,  including 
Arabic,  Hebrew,  and  even  those  of  the  savage  aborigines 
of  Africa  and  America.  Words  of  the  last  class  an 
paratively  few  in  number:  their  presence  in  the  language 
not  at  all  affect  it  in  its  structural  or  historical  aspect, 
nor  do  they  in  any  way  distinguish  it  from  other  Indo- 
European  tongues. 

1.  Pure  English,  or  Anglo-Saxon,  which  entered  Britain 
about  A.  D.  460,  and  became  the  dominant  tongue  about 
A.  D.  600,  furnishes  modern  standard  English  with  its 
strength,  its  stability,  its  vitality,  and  its  real  character. 
It  is  the  distinctive  element  of  our  speech ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  it  forms,  except  from  a  lexicographer's  point  of 
view,  tho  bulk  of  the  spoken  language.  If  all  other  ele- 
ments were  taken  away,  the  language  would  yet  exist  with 
its  life  and  vigor  unimpaired.  Wo  could  live  and  love  and 
hate  and  work  and  play  and  worship,  and  express  all  our 
wants  and  our  feelings,  tell  tales  and  sing  songs.  But  were 
this  element  to  be  removed,  the  language  would  fall  to 
pieces  in  heterogeneous,  disconnected,  and  lifeless  masses. 
And  yet  in  all  copious  dictionaries  of  the  English  language 
the  words  of  other  than  purely  English  origin  are  quite 
three-fourths  of  tho  whole  vocabulary.  This  seeming  par- 
adox is  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  or  almost  all  our  words 
of  commonest  and  most  necessary  use,  including  those  par- 
ticles which  connect  the  others  and  modify  their  meaning, 
are  pure  English,  while  those  which  belong  to  literature, 
science,  and  art,  which  express  abstract  ideas  and  the  sub- 
tle variations  of  thought,  are,  in  the  main,  of  foreign,  and 
chiefly  of  Romanic,  origin.  The  words  which  are  used  by 
all,  men,  women,  and  children,  learned  and  unlearned,  and 
nxd  by  all  most  often,  belong  to  the  former  class:  those 
which  arc  used  cliielly  by  the  more  or  loss  learned  classes, 
and  much  the  greater  number  of  them  rarely  even  by  those, 
belong  to  tho  latter.  This  is  a  phenomenon  which  appears 
in  no  other  language,  at  least  in  anything  like  so  great  a 
degree.  It  makes  modern  English  a  two-sided,  and,  as 
we  have  words  of  both  classes  for  many  nearly  identical 
thoughts  and  things,  almost  a  double-faced  language.  The 
proportion  of  pure  English  used  in  literature  is  unavoid- 
ably different  in  tho  works  of  various  writers  and  at  various 
times.  Hut  although  our  speech  has  grown  upon  its  Ko- 
manie  side  for  centuries,  and  not  at  all  of  course  upon  its 
English  side,  on  which  it  has  rather  dwindled,  the  pr"|.or- 
tion  of  the  former  element  in  use  by  a  writer  is  not  de- 
termined only  by  the  period  at  which  he  lived  :  his  taste, 
the  character  of  his  mind,  his  associations,  and  the  nature 
of  his  subject,  all  influence  his  conscious,  but  generally  his 
unconscious,  choice  of  his  medium  of  expression.  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  and  John  Bunyan  were  contemporary, 
but  they  wrote  almost  in  different  languages ;  that  of  the 
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former  being  as  nearly  as  possible  Romanic,  that  of  the 
latter  as  nearly  as  possible  pure  English. 

The  computations  of  Trench  anil  of  Marsh  upon  this 
Mil'ject  arc  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  that  have 
been  made.  The  former,  supposing  the  English  language 
of  the  present  day  to  be  divided  into  one  hundred  p:n-i>. 
apportions  these  parts,  in  round  numbers,  thus:  Saxon,  CM  : 
Latin,  including  that  which  has  come  through  the  French, 
30;  Greek,  5;  leaving  5,  which  he  well  says  is  perhaps  too 
large  a  residue,  to  be  divided  among  all  other  languages 
from  which  we  have  adopted  isolated  words.  This  estimate 
is  founded  upon  such  a  vocabulary  as  that  in  Webster's  or 
in  Worcester's  Dictionary,  in  which  there  are  thousands  of 
words,  foreign  in  origin,  which  the  general  reader  would 
not  meet  with  once  in  his  lifetime.  Mr.  Marsh  found  that 
in  the  vocabulary  of  the  "Ormulum"  (which  was  written 
about  A.  D.  1225) — that  is,  in  the  total  of  the  several  words 
used  in  it — 9"  per  cent,  of  the  words  are  Anglo-Saxon ; 
that  in  the  vocabulary  of  our  English  Bible  60  per  cent, 
are  native;  that  in  that  of  Shakspcaro  the  proportion  is 
about  the  same;  while  in  Milton's  poetical  works  the  home- 
born  words  are  less  than  33  per  cent.  But  this  computa- 
tion tells  ns  nothing  of  the  comparative  frequency  with 
which  words  of  English  and  of  foreign  origin  are  used. 
On  an  examination  of  various  works  of  thirty  representa- 
tive authors  who  wrote  between  A.  I).  l:!00  and  the  present 
i!;tv,  and  of  four  books  of  the  New  Testament,  he  found 
that  Robert  of  Gloucester  used  90  per  cent,  of  English 
words ;  the  author  of  "  Piers  Ploughman,"  in  four  entire 
divisions  of  his  work,  from  84  to  94  percent.;  Chaucer,  in 
four  tales,  from  88  to  93  per  cent. ;  the  New  Testament, 
represented  by  thirteen  chapters  from  "  John,"  "  Matthew," 
"  Luke,"  and  "  Romans,"  gave  from  90  to  96  per  cent.,  St. 
Paul's  proportion  being  the  smallest,  St.  John's  the  largest. 
Shakspearc,  estimated  by  one  act  from  each  of  three  plays, 
gave  from  88  to  91  per  cent.;  Milton,  on  a  like  computa- 
tion, from  80  to  90  per  cent. ;  Addison,  82  per  cent. ;  John- 
son, in  the  Preface  to  his  Dictionary,  sunk  to  72  per  cent. ; 
and  Gibbon,  in  one  chapter  of  his  History,  to  70  per  cent, 
of  home-born  words.  From  this  level  the  writers  of  the 
present  day  are  found  to  have  risen  in  their  use  of  the 
Teutonic  element;  Bryant  using  from  84  to  92  per  cent.; 
Browning,  84  per  cent.;  Tennyson,  87  to  89  per  cent.; 
Longfellow,  87  per  cent. ;  and  even  Ruskin,  critical  writer 
on  art  although  he  is,  from  73  to  84  per  cent,  of  true  Eng- 
lish words.  These  are  tho  most  characteristic  writers  of 
the  thirty  well  chosen  by  Mr.  Marsh  for  examination  upon 
this  interesting  point;  for  it  is  only  by  tho  consideration  of 
such  facts  as  those  presented  above  that,  seeing  the  pages 
of  our  dictionaries,  and  even  the  columns  of  our  newspa- 
pers, so  overwhelmed  with  words  of  Latin,  French,  and 
Greek  origin,  the  reader  who  has  not  made  a  special  study 
of  language  can  rightly  estimate  tho  greatness  and  tho 
strength  of  the  native  or  Anglo-Saxon  clement  in  modern 
English.  For  example,  Shakspearo  and  Milton  use  many 
stranger  words  but  once,  and  many  more  but.  twice,  but  tho 
home-born  words  hundreds,  and  in  case  of  the  particles 
thousands,  of  times;  and  a  like  usage  is  common  with  the 
best  writers  of  the  present  day ;  yet  similar,  conjunction, 
and  rlomielliary  each  count  one  in  a  dictionary,  as  well  as 
like,  and,  and  hnme.  Tho  simpler  and  more  direct  a  writer 
is,  tho  more  purely  English  will  his  language  be,  unless  ho 
writes  upon  philosophy,  natural  science,  art,  or  literature. 
To  paraphrase  a  well-known  passage  of  Shakspeare's, 
homely  brevity  is  the  soul  of  our  language — foreign  tedi- 
ousness  its  limbs  and  outward  nourishes. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  just  been  said,  we  have  now 
to  remark  that  in  the  language  of  English-speaking  peoples 
to-day  the  purely  English  part  is  so  unlike  that  spoken  by 
their  forefathers  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  who  yet 
called  their  speech  English  and  their  country  England,  as 
to  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  different  language. 
The  English  of  Alfred  is  far  more  unlike  that  of  Victoria 
than  the  Greek  of  Homer  is  unlike  the  dialect  now  spoken 
in  the  Morea :  although  between  the  former  there  are  only 
one  thousand  years,  and  between  tho  latter  more  than  three 
thousand,  or  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  if  we  reckon 
from  the  redaction  of  the  Homeric  poems  by  Pisistratus. 
And  yet  the  course  of  the  language  is  distinctly  traceable 
step  by  step  ;  for  in  its  remnants  and  records  of  early  litera- 
ture English  is  richer  than  any  other  tongue  known  to  j 
philology,  Sanscrit  being  left  out  of  consideration.  The  . 
question  has  therefore  arisen,  What  propriety  is  there  in 
any  distinction  between  English  and  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
where  shall  the  lino  of  demarcation  be  drawn  ?  It  is  urged 
by  some  philologists,  and  with  much  reason,  that  as  a  man 
is  the  same  individual  in  infancy,  youth,  maturity,  and 
old  age,  although  no  recognizable  likeness  could  be  found 
between  the  old  ma.n  and  the  infant,  so  English  is  English 
umler  all  the  varieties  of  form  whieh  it  has  taken.  How 
far  this  is  true  for  what  may  be  called  practical  purposes 


we  shall  now  see  in  a  brief  examination  of  its  structure  in 
some  of  its  earlier  stages.  For  example  : 

"  Da  '5a  hig  ferdon,  'tSit  eomon  .sume  "5a  wcardas  on  '^a 
ccastrc,  and  cyodon  'Sicra  sacerda  ealdrum  ealle  '5a  )>ing 
'&'e  °Sa>r  gewordene  Wieron.  l)a  gcsamnodon  '5a  ealdnis  hi-_' 
and  worhton  gem6t  and  scaldon  fiam  J>eg"um  miccl  fcoh, 
and  cwtedon,  tSecgeaJ)  "6:ct  hys  Icorning-euihtas  comou 
nihtcs,  and  forstajlon  hyne,  "Sa  we  slepon." 

That  passage  is  not  to  be  understood  by  any  reader, 
however  intelligent  and  well  instructed,  who  has  not  inmlc 
a  special  study  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  written, 
although  its  meaning  is  familiar  to  almost  every  person, 
literate  or  illiterate.  Only  three  words,  and,  we,  and  hys, 
would  seem  to  him  at  all  vernacular,  and  yet  it  was  the 
cvery-day  English  of  English  people  who  lived  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  verses  11,  12.  and 
13  of  Matthew,  ch.  xxviii.,  with  our  present  version  of 
which  it  would  be  well  to  compare  it: 

"Now  when  they  were  going,  behold,  some  of  the  watch 
came  into  the  city,  and  shewed  unto  the  chief  priests  all 
the  things  that  were  done.  And  when  they  were  assembled 
with  the  elders,  and  had  taken  counsel,  they  gave  large 
money  unto  tho  soldiers,  saying,  Say  ye  his  disciples  came 
by  night  and  stole  him  away  while  we  slept." 

Strange  and  foreign  to  us  as  the  lirst  passage  is — as 
foreign  as  French  or  German — a  brief  examination  of  it 
will  make  clear  to  any  person,  although  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  Anglo-Saxon,  that  it  is  written  in  a  tongue 
with  the  accents  of  which  he  is  not  entirely  unfamiliar. 
Ferdon  is  fared,  went;  eotnon,  came:  enine,  sonic;  iceardas, 
wards,  watch;  ccastrc,  or  caster,  city  (as  in  Lancaster) ; 
cy^Sdon,  quoth,  told;  saccrda,  priests  (sacred  persons); 
ealdrum,  elders;  etdlc,  all;  inn-ou,  were;  trt»-litun,  worked; 
f/emot,  a  meeting;  scaldttn,  sold,  gave;  \ttgium,  thanes; 
micel,  mickle,  much:  f'-'>li,  tee.  pay,  money;  seer/cob,  say; 
leorning-cnihtaH,  learning-knights,  disciples  :  itihtes,  nights; 
forstsclon,  stoic ;  hyitc,  him ;  tttepon,  slept.  It  thus  appears 
that  almost  all  tho  words  in  this  passage  are  essentially 
English  now.  In  the  lapse  of  eleven  hundred  years  they 
have  changed  somewhat  in  form,  and  somewhat,  but  not 
essentially,  in  meaning.  It  will  help  us  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  change  which  took  place  in  the  language  if 
we  compare  with  the  foregoing  another  version  of  the  pas- 
sage— WycliftVs — which,  although  from  the  Vulgate,  is  suf- 
ficiently correspondent  to  the  others  for  our  purpose  : 

"The  whichc  when  thei  hadden  gon,  loo,  summc  of  the 
kepcris  camen  into  the  cytcc,  and  tolden  to  the  princes  of 
prcstis  alle  thingis  that  weren  don.  And  they  gedrid  to  gidre 
with  the  eldcre  men,  a  council  takun,  jauc  to  the  knif;tis 
plentenous  money,  saying,  Scie  gc,  for  his  disciplis  cameu 
by  nigte  and  han  stolen  him,  us  slepinge." 

Wycliffo  or  his  co-workers  made  his  translation  about 
six  hundred  years  after  the  first  quoted  above,  and  which 
was  the  first  that  was  made  into  any  form  of  English;  in 
tlie  making  of  which  the  Venerable  Bede  took  part.  This 
passage  in  the  Wycliftite  version  gives  us  some  notion  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  changes  which  had  taken 
place  during  that  period,  for,  although  antiquated,  it  is 
unmistakably  English — almost  as  easily  understood  by 
any  intelligent  person  as  if  it  had  been  written  to-day, 
although  it  was  written  about  five  hundred  years  ago.  But 
certain  forms  in  it  at  once  attract  our  attention.  They  are 
hadden  (had),  camen  (eame),  tolden  (told),  ireren  (were), 
han  (have).  This  ending  in  en  is  no  rude  or  dialectical 
form  of  language.  It  will  be  found  that  the  nominatives 
to  all  these  verbs  arc  plural.  They  are  therefore  plural 
forms  of  the  verb  which  have  been  dropped  since  Wycliffe's 
day.  They  arc  a  remnant  of  the  elder  form  of  the  lan- 
guage;  for,  looking  back  to  tho  earlier  version,  we  find 
like  plural  terminations,  but  instead  of  en  we  find  on — 
ferdon  (fared),  comon  (came),  toa?row  (were),  towhton 
(worked),  etc.  In  the  Wycliffo  version  we  find  also  the 
plural  forms  teperin,  prestis,  thimjis,  kiiii/litis,  which  since 
Wycliffe's  day  have  passed  into  keepers,  priests,  thinijs,  and 
knii/lits.  In  the  earlier  version  we  find  a  like  syllabic 
plural  in  «,  but  instead  of  is,  as — wearda*  (wards),  ealdras 
(elders),  cnihtat  (knights).  Besides  the  forms  already  re- 
marked upon,  we  find  in  tho  earlier  version  ealdrum,  mean- 
ing elders,  as  ealdras  docs,  but  elders  in  another  relation, 
the  same  which  is  indicated  by  a  like  termination  in  beg- 
num.  Xrryr«\p  is  "'  say,"  but  it  is  "  say  "  imperatively.  The 
old  imperative  therefore  was  in  Ih,  but  this  had  begun  to 
pass  away  live  hundred  years  ago,  for  Wyclifi'e  writes  teie 
(say).  Another  form  in  the  earlier  version  attracts  our 
attention:  uiliten,  meaning  by  night,  "comon  nihtes;" 
"they  came  by  night,"  as  we  say;  but  this  nihtes  is  a 
genitive  form,  and  means  "of  night;"3*  but  so  even  now- 

*  The  true  genitive  of  niht  is  nilite,  and  nihtes  has  been  re- 
garded as  an  adverb.  lint  it  s.-eins  rather  to  have  been  con- 
formed to  dcffifs.  Dtsyes  and  nilites  means,  "of  (or  by)  day  and 
of  (or  by)  night." 
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a-dnys,  among  some  people,  wo  hear  such  phra-  •  a  ••  !!•• 
n'  nlfnts."  lint  tin-  fashion  "I  expressing  thin 
thought  by  a  ''In!  ML''  111  tin-  word  '«/<'  ha.l  passed  away 
before  Wycliffe's  day,  fur  he  u-es  a  prcpo-ition  and  writes 
••  by  night." 

Hv  this  brief  enmpari-on  ..|'  these  passages  we  hare  a 
illnstrat  ion,  Imt    nothing  more,  ot   iln-  changes 
which  the  old  Kngli-sh  language  nii'lerwent   in  the  course 
i.l  years,  until,  about  A.I).  l.r-'.'.  II  uhstantially 

the  form  in  which  wo  have  it  now.  Thus.-  changes  may  bo 
aiircinotly  s.ud  in  have  been  the  gradual  di-appoar.moe  of 
the  e-ise  endings  of  nouns,  except  the  |  wliich 

was  contracted  IVoin  >'n  to  '«,  and  tho  nominative  jilural. 
which  was  changed  frmn  n*  tn  >  <.  :nid  in  ninny  word*  In 

simple  »,••'*  »  like  change,  bin  nploto  in  the  adjective, 

which  loses  all  distinction  nl'  tho  t'nrru  and  tho  sense  of 
case  and  of  number,  and  docs  not  conform  M  with 

its  substantive;  the  entire  il  e  "I   gender;  tho 

loss  -if  tin?  infinitive  and  imperative  form  of  tho  verb,  with 
the  distinctions  of  person  except  in  tin-  tllir.l  por-oii  sing- 
ular; tin-  only  other  inlleelional  changes  remaining  being 
those  of  the  preterite  and  present  or  indefinite  participle 
in  the  weak  verbs  ((DM,  inn-it,  bring),  tn  which  is  iiddi-d 
the  perfect  or  deiinito  pan  ieipli!  in  tho  strong  verbs  (»/m/, 
tht'ini'i.  ».(>iy,  HIIIK/).  Tin'  verb  I"  lie  is  not  at  variance  with 

MMrti it-  seM-ral  tons. •-,  and  even  persons,  being 

taken   from   thiee   list!  whioh  appears  to  have 

1 n  the  e:i-i<  in  tin!  whiilo  I mli  European  family  of  >p 

the  Sanscrit  ineblded,  from  the  earliest  ages.  Truly  in- 
llee;oi|  oa-c  ami  personal  endings  are  preserved  only  in  tho 
pronouns:  and  evon  there  imperfectly  or  irregularly,  for 
nit hough  hi»  a,nd  him  aro  intlectional  forms  of  h?,  we  and 
uinn-  are  not  inllected  forms  of  /,  nor  ««  and  oiirj  of  ice. 
Briefly ,  in  this  regard  grammatioal  forms,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, disappeared,  and  with  them  tho  grammatical  con- 
struction required  nr  permitted  by  those  forms. 

Tho  modern  English  sentence  is  built  only  upon  tho  logi- 
cal relation  of  thought,  not  upon  the  formal  relations  of 
words.  Besides  these  changes  there  is  another,  that  of 
contraction,  a  kind  of  phonetic  degradation  which  is  con- 
stantly going  on  ino.-e  or  less  in  all  languages.  Syllables 
are  dropped  or  contracted,  so  that  not  only  does  lufitith 
become  lo\e,  iii<il;i:n,  make,  hlafnrd,  lord,  and  the  like,  but 
what  used  to  be,  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
inirk-ed  has  for  a  long  time  been  spoken  and  is  now  writ- 
ten by  some  persons  t>-  n-L-t.  Letters  are  also  dropped 
which  do  not  atl'ect  the  syllabic  sound  of  tho  word,  as 
iron'./  and  «/;.mV.  for  n-un/d  and  nhnuld,  in  which,  within 
tin-  memory  of  living  men,  old  people  used  to  pronounce 
the  /.  La  1 1  irs  to  shut  up  on  itself  like  a  tele- 

The  next  ehango  in  the  English  language  in  the  order 
of  time — one  which,  in  fact.  ;  before  that  just 

'ied  was  completed — is  tho  introduction  of  tho  Ko- 
elemenl  ;  thai  is.  of  words  which  came  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  Latin  language.  Those  words  aro  of 
three  <ort< :  First,  those  which  came  through  the  Norman- 
Frciich.  ami  which  are  ours  by  inheritance  from  tho  Nor- 
mans who  eight  hundred  years  ago  made  England  their 
home,  and  who  ill  the  course  of  two  centuries  became  fused 
with  the  English  people:  of  which  oi«r/..  faith,  »;iy,  per- 
woM,  [>""<•,  <•//*'-.>",  *<>-ni»ti,  r.Mee,  jthff,  and  rd'/'*  are  exain- 
ples.  Secondly,  words  of  general  use  formed  by  scholars 
in  l.i'er  voars  directly  from  tlie  Latin,  or  from  some  one  of 
the  Romanic  languages,  or  which  have  been  adopted  with- 
out modification  IVoni  those  languages;  examples  of  tho 
first  sort  under  this  class  being  index,  contul,  circai,  H/ITH: 
of  tho  second,  fruit,  i-lnffi-iu,  portMaJtfMN,  jnritJW  or  ;""'.y. 
Thirdly,  words  common  to  science  in  all  languages,  which 
h,i\o  come  into  simple  or  metaphorical  use  in  Knglish  by 
reason  of  the  diffusion  of  knowh-:li:e  an<l  the  immediate, 
everv  ilav  connection  ol'  science  with  tho  affairs  of  Common 
life.  Examples  of  this  class  aro  zenith,  dinmctcr,  t<t?t;/>ut, 
ell  //)«'•.  ftili'riim. 

The  Romanic  or  Latin  elements  of  the  English  language 
have  been  divided  into  Latin  of  the  First  Period — that 
which  is  a  mere  trace  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain, 
and  which  appears  ehictly  in  (he  compound  of  casrra,  "  a 
camp."  in  1 1.  |  laees.  as  Lancaster.  Donoa-tcr.  oto. ; 

Latin  of  the  Second  IYrio,l-  -i lesiasfioal  terms I-H,(U(.II! 

upon  the  coin' -rsion  of  the  English  or  Anglo  Saxons  10 
Christianity  about  A.  II.  Him  :  Latin  of  the  Third  I'eriod  — 
that  large  formative  element  which  came  in  through  the 
Norman-French  ;  and  Latin  of  the  Fourth  1'erio'l  all 
Romance  words  which  ha\e  been  brought  in  since  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Hut  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  formation  and  growth  of  the  language  tie- 
division  first  set  forth  seems  the  better,  as  the  Latin  of  the 

•  The  eaib  or  "  Anu'lo-Saxon  "  had   various  plural 

and  genitive  forms,  which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  conre- 

ni-'noo,  ar-'  bore  passe,!  over. 


so-called  first  and  second  periods  Is  very  small  in  pr 
tion,  and  has  had  a  very  little  formative  influence,  while 
tho  Latin  of  the  so-called  fourth  period  ineln  I 
very  diverse  elements  111  of  Romanic  words  which  have 
been  really  taken  into  tho  language  and  subjected  to  its 
formative  influence  :  aii  i  which,  originally  little 

more  than  signs  or  technical  names  common  to  science  or 

arts  the  world  over,  have  been  transferred 
in  a  literal  or  a  inetaphon.il  sen-o.  I,,  tracing  the  history 
of  our  language  tho  only  Romanic  element  of  high  im- 
portance is  that  which  is  due  chiefly  to  tho  presence  of  tin- 
Normans  in  England,  and  which  became  welded  into  Eng- 
lish pooch  about  A.  I),  i 

For  about  one  hundred  years  after  the  Norman  C,.i 
tho  conquerors  and  the  conquered  held  themselves  a.«  much 
as  possible  aloof  from  each  other — in  scorn  on  the  one  side 
and  sullcniii-ss  on  tho  other.     And  for  nearly  two  centuries 
more  tho  government  of  Lowland,  politically  and  ecclesi- 
astically, was  carried  on  in  Latin  and  in  Norman   I 
These  two  languages  prevailed  in  the  court,  in  the  uni- 
ties, in  Parliament,  and  in  the  courts  of  law  :  and  e\  en  in  the 
grammar-schools  the  boys  construed  their  l.at 
man- French.    But  as  the  Normans  were  few  and  politic,  and 
the  English  were  many  and  sturdy,  there  was  unavoidably 
some  mingling  of  the  two  languages  as  well  as  of  lie 
peoples,  and  the  English  gradually  prevailed.    Political  and 
patriotic  motives,  which  cannot  be  hero  noticed  in  detail, 
combined  with  the  natural  inllm  noes  already  mention 
turn  Normans  into  Englishmen,  both  in  feeling  and  in  s| 
until,  about  A.  O.  K<6U,  English  took  the  place  of  Latin  in 
tho  schools  and  in  tho  courts  of  law,  and  the  speech  of  tho 
whole  of  tho  people  of  England  became  English.     It  was 
not,  however,  the  English  which  the  Norman  invader  heard 
at  Hastings  which  obtained  this  compensating  victory,  but 
a  speech  much  modified  and  largely  mixed  with  strange 
dements.     What  has  come  down  to  us  of  that  which  was 
written  in  England  during  these  three  hundred  years  is 
worthless  as  litcra  i  \V   ids  could  hardly  express  its 

barrenness  of  thought  and  of  feeling  and  the  rudeness  of 
its  structure.  But  its  worth  in  the  history  of  tho  language 
cannot  be  overrated. 

Before  the  Conquest  there  were  two  broad  dialectic  dis- 
tinctions in  English  speech — the  Northern  and  the  South- 
ern. Tho  Northern  dialect,  showing  tho  influence  of  the 
Angles  and  having  a  marked  infusion  of  Norse,  is  known 
as  the  Anglian.  It  has  left  very  few  literary  records  of 
its  existence ;  partly,  it  has  been  supposed,  because  of  the 
destruction  of  the  monasteries  by  the  Danes.  The  South- 
ern was  more  Saxonish,  free  from  Danish  mixture,  a  softer 
speech,  more  cultivated,  and  it  left  a  literature  which 
may  almost  be  called  copious.  But  the  change  to  which 
living  language  is  always  subject,  and  which  is  greater 
and  more  rapid  when  the  mass  of  the  people  can  neither 
write  nor  read,  and  their  speech  is  excluded  from  literature, 
from  the  court,  and  from  public  transactions,  caused  such 
modifications  after  tho  Conquest  that  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  three  great  dialects  of  English  can  !>.• 
plainly  distinguished — tho  Northern,  the  Midland,  and  the 
Southern.  Those  differed  from  each  other  even  more  in 
their  inflections  and  in  their  construction  than  in  their 
vocabularies.  It  was  not  the  Southern  that  prevailed  and 
became  standard  English,  or  "  the  king's  English,"  as  it 
has  been  called,  but  the  Midland,  and  this  was  modified 
more  by  influence  from  the  North  than  from  the  South. 

Of  the  English  written  between  A.  D.  1100  and  1350 
that  of  hardly  any  two  authors  was  alike.  The  lang 
having  no  recognized  standard,  was  used  by  each  scribe 
according  to  the  mode  of  speech  that  prevailed  among  the 
people  among  whom  he  was  bred  and  for  whom  he  wrote. 
Writing  was  therefore  as  dialectical  as  speech,  and  owing 
to  the  immobility  of  tho  people  and  the  lack  of  communi- 
cation between  them,  a  separation  of  fifty  miles  made  a 
difference  of  dialect  which  is  quit*  perceptible  upon  close 
comparison. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  sketch  it  is  unnecessary 
even  to  glance  at  more  than  the  few  most  prominent  and 
most  significant  of  the  English  writings  of  this  period. 
La\amon's  "Brut"  is  a  rhymed  chronicle  of  the  tradi- 
tionary history  of  Britain.  It  was  a  translation,  with  large 
ahliti'ms,  from  tho  Anglo  Norman  poet  Waco's  "Brut 

leterre,"  itself  a  translation  from  the  Latin  of  <;• 
of  Monmouth,  which  professes,  probably  with  truth,  to  be 
founded  upon  a  l!riti-h  or  so-called  Welsh  originul.t     I. 
mon's  work  was  written  about  A.  D.  I20n.     The  dia' 
the   Southern,  and   is   regarded   by    Sir  Krodci  . 
\\ho-o  authority  is  very  high,  as  a  fair  rep.  "f  the 

language  which  prevailed  among  the  more  cultivated  people 

t  Welsh  is  not  a  national  or  folk  name.  It  means  merely 
"  foreigner."  The  1  iteh,  Or  Deotoh.  whom  Wl 

.s  Welsh,  as  the  liroeks  call'-d   III. 'in 
Barbarian^ 
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throughout  the  south  and  west  of  England.  It  is  marked 
by  departures  from  the  inflectional  forms  of  Anglo-Saxon 
or  pure  English,  and  by  a  consequent  disregard  of  the 
construction  founded  upon  theui,  which  shows  that  the 
original  English  was  already  broken  down  even  in  the 
South,  where  it  held  its  own  longest,  and  was  far  advanced 
in  the  transition  to  Modern  English.  Gender  has  almost 
(lis;i]tjiciiroil ;  the  imperative  takes  to  before  it;  the  govern- 
ment of  prepositions  is  disregarded;  strong  verbs  have 
-uni"times  weak  preterites  and  participles;  and  «  appears 
;is  an  article.  But  although  many  Norse  words  are  found 
in  the  "Brut,"  it  is  important  to  remark  that  the  number 
of  Norman-French  words  is  very  few  indeed.  Less  than 
iifty  arc  found  in  the  whole  poem  (if  so  it  must  be  called) 
of  32,250  lines.  Considering  that  Layamon's  work  is  a 
translation  by  a  priest  from  a  poem  in  the  Norman-French, 
then  spoken  by  the  rulers  of  England,  which  was  itself 
translated  from  the  Latin,  this  is  a  very  significant  fact.  It 
shows  that  the  English,  although  it  had  broken  up  as  to  its 
forms,  had  yet  kept  itself  almost  entirely  free  from  Romanic 
intermixture  during  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  same 
interesting  fact  is  established  by  a  very  important  work,  a 
metrical  paraphrase  of  the  Gospels,  written  about  the  same 
time  by  a  monk  named  Orm  or  Ormin,  and  which  was  called 
by  its  author,  from  his  own  name,  the  "  Ormulum."  This 
specimen  of  Early  English  versification  has  a  peculiar 
value  in  the  history  of  the  language,  from  the  fact  that  the 
writer  undertook  to  express  the  exact  pronunciation  of 
words  by  a  system  of  spelling  peculiar  to  himself.  This  j 
was  the  indication  of  the  short  sound  of  a  vowel  by  the 
doubling  of  the  following  consonant,  while  in  the  case  of 
a  long  vowel  the  following  consonant  would  bo  single,  the 
effect  being  like  that  of  the  final  e  with  us  ;  as,  for  instance, 
pin  and  pine.  Thus,  Orm  would  write  "thin"  thinn,  but 
'•  tlii ne  "  tft in,  and  "  pan  "  pannt  but  "  pane"  pan,  u  own  " 
on,  but  "on  ''  onn.  He  writes  for  example 


and 


"  Nu  brotherr  Wallterr,  brotherr  inin." 


"pe  Goddspell  unnderrstanndcun." 
Thus  early  was  the  first  attempt  at  phonographic  Eng- 
lish spelling.  The  means  taken  was  an  application  of  a 
rule  which  has  prevailed  always  more  or  less  even  to  the 
present  day,  only  that  we  call  in  the  final  e  or  accept  its 
aid.  For  example,  pull,  pule,  tall,  tale,  mall,  male,  pill, 
pile,  till,  tile,  tiller,  tiling,  Jill,  file,  filler,  filing.  This  pho- 
nographic freak  of  Orm's,  together  with  the  rhythm  of  his 
verse  (unfortunately,  he  did  not  use  rhyme),  gives  a  very 
clear  notion  of  the  pronunciation  of  English  as  ho  spoke 
it;  and  considering  the  remote  period  at  which  he  lived, 
and  the  unfixed  state  of  the  language  then,  it  is  remark- 
able how  small  and  few  comparatively  have  been  the 
changes  in  the  sound  and  accent  of  English  words.  Orm's 
dialect  is  East  Anglian;  the  infusion  of  Norse  words  in 
his  vocabulary  is  very  strong;  and  altogether  his  work  is 
a  characteristic  representative  of  the  Northern  form  of 
English  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Like  Layamon's  "  Brut,"  it  is  notably  free  from  any  inter- 
mixture of  Norman-French.  Considering  these  points,  it 
is  very  remarkable  that  the  "Ormulum"  is,  of  all  import- 
ant writings  of  its  period,  the  most  like  modern  English; 
a  fact  which  indicates  the  very  strong  influence  which  the 
Northern  dialects  exerted  in  the  formation  of  our  standard 
English  speech. 

we  have  thus  far  had  "English  undefiled  "  under  our 
consideration,  but  wo  have  now  reached  a  period  at  which 
a  flood  of  French  or  Romanic  words  was  turned  into  that 
"pure  well.'*  The  interfusion  of  the  languages  was  the 
consequence  and  the  sign  of  an  interfusion  of  the  people. 
Englishmen  did  not  become  Normans — that  was  impossi- 
ble— but  the  Normans  became  Englishmen — Englishmen 
of  a  high  and  haughty  class,  a  noble  order,  but  stilt  Eng- 
lishmen; and  taking  for  their  own  use  the  language  of  the 
people  whoso  country  they  had  also  taken  for  their  own 
use,  they  brought  a  largo  and  in  most  respects  a  valuable 
store  of  words  from  the  speech  of  their  race  as  their  con- 
tribution to  the  common  stock.  The  introduction  of  French 
words  was  largely  due,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  priests.  These  men  were  dependent  upon 
the  Norman  nobles;  they  were  their  beneficiaries,  their 
chaplains.  The  higher  members  of  the  priesthood,  and  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  order,  were  of  Norman 
race.  Their  professional  language  was  Latin,  of  whu-h 
Normftn-French  was  a  dialect.  Their  intercourse  with 
women  and  children,  and  the  reverence  in  which  they  were 
held  by  them,  weak  and  plastic,  but  still  the  makers  and 
the  stuff  of  future  Englishmen,  gave  them  an  influence 
upon  the  language  of  the  country  which  can  hardly  be 
overrated.  What  sort  of  English  the  priests  began  to  use 
about  this  period  is  shown  by  the  "Ancren  Riwle,"  a 
treatise  on  monastic  life  which  was  written  by  a  priest  for 
the  guidance  of  three  ladies  about  A.  D.  1220.  Intended 


for  private  use,  it  so  commended  itself  by  its  matter  and 
style  to  general  favor  that  it  soon  became  widely  diffused, 
and  there  are  in  existence  several  copies  of  it,  no  two  of 
which,  however,  are  exactly  alike,  and  some  of  which  differ 
greatly  from  the  original.  The  difference,  however,  is 
chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  dialectical.  This  little  work  is  of 
interest  enough  in  both  a  literary  and  a  linguistic  point 
of  view  to  make  a  brief  passage  worthy  of  our  considera- 
tion. The  following  description  of  the  glutton  is  pic- 
turesque and  humorous: 

"  po  £ii ire  glutun  is  J>cs  feondcs  manciple.  Uor  he  stike'S 
cucr  i'?>o  celere,  o'Ser  i'5e  kuchene.  His  heorte  is  i'5e  dis- 
chosj  his  |>ouht  is  i'Sa  ncppc;  his  lif  i'5e  tunnc;  his  soule 
i'5e  crocke.  Kumc'S  for'o  biuorcn  his  Louerde  besmitted 
and  bismeoruwed.  a  dischs  ine  his  one  hand  and  a  scoalo 
in  his  o'5er;  nm'Seled  mid  wordes,  and  wigle'S  ase  uor- 
drunken  mon  bet  haue'5  imunt  to  uallen ;  bohalt  his  greato 
wombe,  and  to  ueond  laugwe'5  pot  he  to  berste'5;" — which 
being  modernized  is  as  follows: 

"The  greedy  glutton  is  the  fiend's  manciple  [purveyor]. 
For  he  sticketh  either  in  the  cellar  or  in  the  kitchen.  His 
heart  is  in  the  dishes;  his  thought  is  on  the  nap  [uapcry, 
table-cloth] ;  his  life  in  the  tun ;  his  soule  in  the  crock 
[pitcher].  He  comoth  forth  before  his  Lord  besmuttcd 
and  besmeared,  a  dish  in  his  one  hand  and  a  bowl  in  his 
other.  Ho  babblcth  with  words,  and  wiggleth  as  a  for- 
drunken  man  that  havcth  a  mind  to  fall,  beholds  his  great 
womb,  and  the  fiend  laugheth  that  he  to-bursteth." 

The  modern  air  of  this  not  exceptional  passage  is  re- 
markable. As  far  as  the  structure  of  the  sentence  is  in- 
volved, it  might  almost  have  been  written  to-day.  And  as 
to  the  words,  only  a  few  of  them  have  dropped  out  of  use, 
and  a  few  of  them  have  changed  a  little  in  signification — 
none  of  them  at  all  essentially.  The  same  facts  arc  not 
less  apparent  in  the  following  passage,  which  is  given  first 
in  the  dialect  of  Dorsetshire,  in  which  the"  Ancren  Kiwi*-" 
is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  written;  next,  for  the 
sake  of  a  comparison  of  the  variations,  in  that  of  Salop, 
to  which  the  copyist  was  plainly  accustomed : 

"Ancre  no  schal  nout  forwur'Sen  scolmeistre,  no  turncn 
Ancro  no  schal  nawt  for-wur'5o  scolemeistcr,  no  turucn 
An-  anchoress  shall  not  become  a  schoolmaster,  nor  turn 
hire  ancro  hus  to  childreno  scolc.  .  .  .  Hwon  50 
ancros  hus  to  childrene  scole.  .  .  .  Hwen  go 
her  anchin-esS'hotise  into  a  children's  school.  .  .  .  When  ye 
bco^S  i-leten  blod,  50  no  schulen  don  no  Jring  J>eo  breo 
arn  i-leten  blod,  go  no  schulen  do  )>rco  dales  na  I'ing 
are  let  Hood,  ye  shall  do  nothing  for  three 
dawes  pet  on  greuo;  auh  talked  mid  ouerrueiden- 

•j>      on  greves;  ah  talkcs  to  owro  servanz, 

day*  that    grieves   [irk ft}  you;   but  talk  with  your   maids, 
es   and  mid  J>eaufulo  talen  schurte"5     ou  togederes.     Go 
~\       wid  bcawfulo  tales  schurtes       ow  togederes.     Go 
and  with     moral     talcs  pastime  (?)  you  together.       Ye 
muwen  don    so  ofte     hwon   on  Jmnche'S          heuie,  o"5er 
mwhen  swa  don  ofte,    hwen   ow  punches          hcvie,  o'5cr 
may         do     so    often   when  you    think  [feel]  heavy,     or 
beo'S  uor  sumo  worldliche  bingo    sorie   o'Ser  s£ke.     So 
arn      for     sum   worldliche  }>ing     sario   o'Ser  soke.     Swa 
are     for  some    worldly         thing    sorry     or     sick.       So 
wislicho   wite"5   ou    in   our    blod-letunge;    and    holde'5 
wislicho   wites    ow   in  owre  blod-leting,          •)         haldes 
wisely        care  you    in  your    blood-letting,     and       hold 
ou    ine  swucho  reste  bet  53   longe   bereftcr    muwen  ine 
ow   in    swuch     rest,   f>     go   longe   braftcr      muhen     i 
you  in      such       rest  that  ye    long  thereafter     mat/       in 
Godes  scruisc  bo  monluker  swinken  ;  and  also    hwon  50 
Godes  scrvise  bo  monluker  swinken;  and  alswa hwen  go 
(tod's  service  the  brlsklier        work;       and  also    when   ye 
iuole'5    eni  secnesse;   vor  muchel  sotschipo  hit  is  uorto 
felcn      ani  secnesse;         muche       sotschipe  hit  is    to 
fed        nny  sickness;    for  much        folly         it      is     to 
uorleusen,  uor  one  deie,  teno  o'Ser  tweolue.     Wasche'S  on 
lose  for    an  dai     tone  o~5er  twelve.      Wasches  ow 

lose  for  one   day    ten      or      twelve.          Wash      you 

hwarse  nabbeS  neode  ase  ofte  ase  j;e  wulleft,    Ancre 
hwer       so      nod    is   as    ofte  as    ge    wiln.     Anker 
irln-i-c     the      need  is   as    oft    as  ye    will.     An  anchoress 
bet  naucIS  nout  neih      hond  hire  node,         beov5          bisie 
•$    naves  nawt  neh       hond  hire  fode,          beos          bisi 
that  hath    not    nigh  at  hand  her  food,  let  there    be    bitfty 
two  wummen ;  one  bet  bileave  ouer  at  horn,  on  olScr  b^t 
twa  wimmen ;    an    "fi      leave  eaver  at  hame,  an  otSer  j* 
two  women;        one  that  stays  ever     at  home,  another  that 
wende  ut  hwon    hit   is   neod;    and  beo  beo  ful   unorne, 
wcnde  ut  hwen    ned    drives ;    and   lat   beo   ful   unorne 
goes     out  when    there  is  need;    and     be    she    very     coarse 
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o'Sor  of          fcir        eldc ;  and  hi  |v  weio  Me  heo  getS 

feir         cable;         By  be  wei    as     li 
or      itf 

go       sin^inde  bin;    heoden  ;  ne  IK-  holdc  hco  nout  nun  tale 

g~A        soieiide  hire    beodcs  ;   ui  ne    i  na    tale 

,,,i<l  />•  i-    praytrtj  nor      ffl't  tin-,    not   no    t'tlk 

tlliil    moll    111    n.i'l    uuiMln.oi:   ncncsitto  DO  DO  Blonde, 

will    inon  no    will    wuinmun  ;     ni     sine  ne    stonde 

icith  IIK'II    nur  iritk    ii'itinnii  ,•        Hitr     "it  nil?  mtt    Hur  *t<tn<l 
bute  bet  lesto   hot   hco  moi,     cr       ben  hco  kiime  horn. 
i. ore   -p   Icaste    £     ho    mei,    oar     ('en    ho    bam  cuinc. 
but    the    lv<t*t    tlnit  */ir   wrt#  he/ore   thtit  she  come  httim  ." 

But  perhaps  the  most  i!ii|>iirtiit!t  fad  in  regard  to  the 
"Ancren  Riwlo,"  a  fact  very  important  when  considered 
with  the  oilier  faels  of  the  iiuiilern  structin .  ;'-nces, 

and  its  having  been  originally  written  in  English  (for  ni".-t 
of  the  writing»  of  this  period  are  translations  from  the 
Norman  French),  is  that  the  number  of  words  of  tho  lat- 
ter origin  in  it  i*  three  times  as  great,  for  instance,  as  that 
in  Layamon's  '•  Unit,"  the  date  of  which  is  at  most  only 
rs  earlier.  Its  editor  suggested  that  as  it 
was  written  by  a  churchman  for  the  guidance  of  ladies  of 
the  higher  classes  in  conventual  life,  the  number  of  Ro- 
manic v,..i.|  in  it  might  be  due  to  its  ecclesiastical  cha- 
ra -tcr.  This,  however.  1  find  not  to  be  the  case.  The  num- 
ber of  such  words  in  the  whole  work  is  496,  and  a  division 
of  them  into  classes  gives  only  75  as  of  ecclesiastical  ori- 
gin or  meaning,  and  421  of  such  as  may  bo  regarded  as  rc- 
I'erring  to  tho  affairs  of  common  life.  The  proportion  is 
therefore  more  than  six  and  one  half  of  the  latter  to  one 
ol'  the  former. 

The  "Ancrcn  Riwlc"  merits  the  exceptional  considera- 
tion which  it  has  received  at  our  hands,  beoausa  of  its 
l»-iii:;  an  original  English  composition — a  very  rare  thing 
at  this  period  of  our  literature — and  because  it  is  in  prose, 
to  which  poetry  is  in  almost  every  way  inferior  in  the 
stii'ly  of  language;  poets,  whether  more  dull  rhyming 
chroniclers  or  men  gifted  with  the  "  faculty  divine,"  being 
ever  ready  to  use  old  words  or  new,  and  to  take  any  liberty 
with  form,  sense,  or  construction,  for  the  sake  of  rhythm, 
rhyme,  picturcsi|iieiiess,  or  impressiveness,  if  in  any  way 
they  may  bo  understood. 

But  although  tho  "  Romance  of  Kyng  AINaunder"  and 
llnliert  of  Gloucester's  "  Chronicle  "  are  in  verse,  and  trans- 
lations, the  first  from  tho  Norman-French,  and  the  second 
from  tho  Latin,  thc-e  may  be  taken  with  some  allowance  as 
fairly  indicative  of  tho  state  of  the  language  among  tho 
more  cultivated  speakers  at  the  time  of  their  production, 
which  was  about  A.  D.  1300.  They  both  show  that  toward 
the  end  of  this  century  Norman-Kronen  was  shooting  its 
bright  glancing  threads  across  tho  sturdy  warp  of  English 
s|.ccch  so  freely  as  to  change  manifestly  its  tone  and  tex- 
ture. The  number  of  Norman-French  words  used  in 
•  Kyng  Alisaundor"  is  1140,  that  in  Robert  of  Gloucester 
v.  ;  :  ami  in  both  works  these  Romanic  words  arc  of  all 
sorts  and  of  all  shades  of  meaning.  And  now  we  find  an 
increase  of  tho  words  compounded  from  the  two  languages, 
showing  that  the  two-blooded  English  people  were  now 
welding  them  together,  and  that  they  were  exercising  upon 
e:i--li  n'her  a  reciprocal  if  not  a  mutual  influence. 

Our  attention  has  thus  far  been  chiefly  given  to  writings 
of  southern  English  origin.  But  as  wo  near  tho  birth- 
tirne  of  modern  English  we  are  brought  to  face  the  fact 
that  our  language,  as  it  has  been  written  and  spoken  for 
live  hundi  -tandard  authors  and  in  the  most 

cultivated  society,  is  not  a  representative  of  the  Southern 
dialect,  although  that  dialect  was  spoken  in  London  and 
in  the  counties  south  of  the  Thames  and  somewhat  north 
of  it.  It  was  not  at  the  king  of  England's  court  that  the 
king's  English  had  its  origin.  The  earliest  representative 
of  English  essentially  modern  in  substance,  form,  and 
structure  is  found  in  the"  llandlyng  Synne."  written  by  Rob- 
ert Manning  of  lirunne  or  Bourne,  in  Lincolnshire,  about 
A.I).  l:t05,  it  having  been  begun  in  1U03.  The  "  lland- 
lyng Synne"  is  a  translation  in  rhyming  verse  of  a  Nor- 
inan-Freneh  poem  written  about  thirty  year-  before.  But 
it  is  not  to  tho  influence  of  its  original  that  wo  owe  the 
flood  of  Romanic  words  which  pours  through  it.  and  in 
which  respect  it  surpasses  all  previous  known  English 
writings,  even  "Kyng  Alisaunder "  and  the  "  Ancren 
Riwle."  There  are  not  many  lines.  comparatively  speak- 
ing, that  do  not  contain  a  Romanic  word:  and  as  many 
contain  two  or  even  three,  it  may  be  said  to  have  one  at 
least  for  every  line.  About  one-third  of  the  writer's  nouns, 
adjectives,  and  adverbs  arc  Norman-French  or  of  Latin 
derivation,  which  is,  roughly  speaking,  about  the  propor- 
tion in  good  English  of  tb>  ;  >v.  I'.ui  not  only 
have  we  to  remark  Robert  Manning's  use  in  the  "  lland- 
lyng Synne"  of  this  large  proportion  of  French  words, 
but  that,  of  tho  consequently  smaller  proportion  of  Teu- 
99 


ionic  word-  n,  a  very  considerable  proportion 

.on  topaiKont  "I'Mirht  :ind  h"iirinu'.  Anolb.T  work 
of  MannniL.''-.  a  iran-la'ion  "t  1'.  t>  r  .ie  Langtoft>  rhun 
ing  chronicle  of  l.n-i.i'  nked  with  these  trails 

of  language,    lint    the    iufu-i'.n    of  .Norman-  French    is    not 

•  jilite  -o   ^'re;tt.       HI-  ti  II-   ii-   in   !  hat   tt  01  k   that    be  und'  i 

it.  and   .il-o  we  maybe  sure  the  ••  llaiidlyni:  S\nn>-."  f»r 
the  good  of  what  might  be  called  "the  average  English- 
man '  mil  thus  gives  ui  reason  that 
it   represents,  nearly  at  least,  that  day's  average  English, 
lie  asks  his  hearers  or  readers  to  listen  to 
"All  |>e  story  of  Ingh 
Als  Robert  Mannyng  wry  ten  it  fond, 
&  on  Inglyscli  has  it  schcwi-d. 
.Not  for  the  lerid  b.il  fur  bo  lewed, 
!'  T  tho  that  in  this  land  wonn, 
|?at  be  Latyn  no  Frankys  conn." 

The  "  lewd  "  were  the  ignorant,  the  un-"  lerid,"  the  com- 
monalty. Let  us,  then,  examine  a  passage  written  by  an 
aotiior  who  addressed  himself  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
fourteenth  century  to  the  generality  of  his  count  r. 
and  lo  those  who  wore  ignorant  of  both  French  and  Latin. 
The  following  lines  are  .Manning's  version,  in  the  "  lland- 
lyng Synne,"  of  St.  Paul's  description  of  charity— a  'b 

on.  like  his  definition  of  faith,  never  surpassed  or  to 
be  surpassed : 

"  poghc  y  spoke  as  weyl  wy|>  tung 

As  any  man  or  aungel  bab  song, 

And  y  lyve  nat  wy£  charyto 

No  byng  avnybb  hyt  to  me. 

For  y  do  |>an  rjght  as  bo  bras 

And  as  be  tympan  bnt  bete  was ; 

pc  bras  to  ober  Ry  veb  grcte  sown, 

And  bet  by  in  sell   up  and  down. 

And  boghe  y  spoke  al  yn  prcphccye 

And  have  be  kunnyng  of  every  maystrye, 

And  wyb  gode  below  myghto  seye 

)v  bylies  to  turne  yn  to  bj  vnh-ye. 

tiyf  hyt  ne  be  wyb  charytc  wroghto 

Files  he  scyb  bat  y  am  noghte. 

pogh  y  gyve  allo  my  worldes  gode 

I  nto  pore  mennys  fode, 

And  gyve  my  body  for  to  brenno 

Opuuly  ober  men  to  kcnne, 

But  gyf  (bar  be  charyto  wyb  alle 

My  mede  barfore  shal  be  ful  f  malle." 

This  passage  no  modern  reader,  who  will  attend  to  the 
sound  rather  than  to  the  spelling  of  the  words,  and  who 
will  remember  that  b  expresses  exactly  what  we  express 
imperfectly  by  tli.  and  that  ^  is  the  aign  of  a  guttural 
sound  between  those  of  g  and  y,  can  have  tho  slightest 
difficulty  in  understanding.  He  will  rather  be  struck  by 
its  conformity  to  the  established  version — a  conformity  tho 
more  remarkable  because  even  WyclifiVs  translation  had  not 
yet  been  made.  Manning's  language,  indeed,  is,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  modern  English,  spelling  being  an 
altogether  unessential  part  of  speech,  and  what  is  called 
the  orthography  of  our  day  being  in  great  part  a  conven- 
tional use  of  letters  imposed  upon  us  by  pedants  and 
printers.  In  Robert  of  Brunne  we  find  the  verb-change 
established  which  gave  us,  for  example,  "he  Inret"  for  "he 
loreth;"  and  he  brings  down  tho  Northern  tcio  (she)  in 
place  of  At,  and  uses  bey  (they)  and  ber  (their)  instead  of 
hi  or  hfi  and  hirr  or  hrnre.  lie  gives  us  the  present  or  in- 
definite participle  both  in  the  Southern  inj-form  and  in 
tho  East  Midland  in  nml  Itynr/iny,  *y»gn«d).  For  lorm, 
the  old  past  participle  of  leutan  (to  lose),  and  which  we 
still  preserve  in  composition,  fortarn,  he  uses  toil;  and 
(still  more  strange  to  English  of  the  day  then  but  little 
past)  for  thu  ln*t,  the  second  person  singular  of  the  pre- 
terite, he  has  "  bou  lostest."  Even  now  we  preserve  the  old 
gerundial  infinitive  and  say  "you  are  to  blame  "and  "this 
bouse  to  let:"  but  Manning,  as  if  anticipating  the  squcam- 
ishness  of  people  who  generally  can  neither  speak  nor 
understand  idiomatic  English,  wrote  "  pey  beb  (are)  to  be 
I."  Wo  find  in  his  "  llandlyng  Synne"  very  early, 
if  not  tho  earliest,  examples  of  these  phrases :  tow 
inline  one,  one  of  the*?  day,  o/trntinie,  herebrfort,  inaninn-  h. 

:'    no,    oil.  '/",-»  i-.i-.    In    lln'l   fro,    thrr>  nnt»,    iron/./ 
tfint  .'  ">'lf   l-:f  .-'"'/•.   /.of/;/  .ni'/    /.o;l'',   il//  til  pirr,  *,  if,,  I,,  it,  nil. 

lie  uses  a  participle,  and  a  French  participle  at  that,  for  an 

Knirlish  preposition,  "yi'fwvn;./  all  things,"  for  "  before  all 
things. "  And  whereas  earlier  writers  had  given  foreign 
words  Kn;rlish  ending.-',  as  be  did  in  writing  felunlychc 
(felon-like i.  he  cave  an  English  word  a  fon  ' 
translating  the  French  i-if,  in,i,f  by  adding  tho  Romanic 
age  to  the  K  '.  thus  L'i\  in_'  us  l.'»i<]iiije,  and  set- 

ting an  example  of  composition  which  since  his  time  has 

i.ntinuously  followed. 
The  mau  who  wrote  this  English  was  born  a  few  miles 
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from  the  extreme  southern  angle  of  Lincolnshire  (the  most 
northern  of  the  midland  counties),  just  where  it  bonier* 
upon  the  shires  of  Rutland,  Northampton,  and  Cambridge. 
Manning  was  born  and  bred  and  lived  all  his  life  in  Lin- 
colnshire, and  we  may  be  therefore  sure  that  we  have  in  his 
writing  the  common  speech  of  that  county,  and  particu- 
larly that  of  its  southern  part.  And  there  it  was,  ono 
hundred  miles  (like  live  hundred  now)  from  the  king  and 
his  court,  that  the  English  of  after  courtly  life  and  of 
literature  took  form.  It  was  the  speech  of  the  rural  Mid- 
land Englishmen,  strongly  influenced  by  the  Anglian  speech 
of  the  North,  and  much  by  the  Norse  invaders,  tempered 
by  the  softer  dialect  of  the  South,  that  gave  us  the  lan- 
guage which  from  the  time  of  Chaucer  to  the  present  day 
has  been  the  vehicle  of  a  literature  without  an  equal  except 
that  of  the  tongue  of  Homer  and  of  Plato.  The  evidence 
of  this  philological  deduction  remains  also  in  the  speech  of 
the  peasantry  of  the  country  thereabout.  The  learned 
Latham  has  remarked :  "  The  particular  district  where  the 
difference  between  the  language  of  the  educated  portion  of 
the  community  and  the  masses  is  at  its  minimum,  I  believe 
to  be  the  parts  between  St.  Neots  in  Huntingdonshire  and 
Stamford  on  the  borders  of  Lincoln,  Rutland,  and  North- 
amptonshire." And  it  must  be  always  remembered  that, 
using  again  his  words,  "it  is  the  literature  that  resembles 
the  dialects,  rather  than  the  dialects  that  emulate  the 
literature." 

The  new  English  language  was  now  fully  formed.  The 
changes  which  it  afterward  underwent  did  not  appreciably 
affect  its  structure;  and  as  to  its  substance,  that  was 
changed  only  by  such  loss  and  gain  as  in  some  degree  must 
be  wrought  in  all  living  speech.  The  language  was  in  its 
structure  and  in  all  its  vital  substance  Teutonic;  it  was 
English  or  "Anglo-Saxon."  But  amalgamated  with  it  by 
centuries  of  contact  and  of  friction  was  a  mass  of  Nor- 
man-French or  Romanic  words,  which,  except  from  the  nar- 
rowest and  most  bigoted  Anglo-Saxon  point  of  view,  must 
be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  native  English  language.  For 
the  words  were  not  adopted  from  another  language,  but  two 
peoples  having  mingled  their  blood,  they  mingled  their 
speech  also ;  they  who  furnished  the  fewer  numbers  fur- 
nishing only  a  like  proportion  to  the  language.  All  Ro- 
manic words  which  are  found  in  English  writings  (not 
Norman-French  written  in  England)  before  A.  D.  1350 
seem  to  have  justly  a  birthright  in  our  modern  English 
uninflected  speech. 

Although  the  English  language  was  formed,  there  was 
yet  no  English  literature  worthy  of  the  name,  no  writing 
which  deserves  to  be  read  for  its  intrinsic  merits.  One 
author  soon  appeared  who  is  worthy  of  notice  because  of 
the  wide  circulation  of  his  book,  which  was  due  on  the  one 
hand  to  its  subject,  and  on  the  other,  we  may  be  sure,  to 
the  fact  that  its  stylo  made  it  easily  understood  by  all  tho 
people  of  England  who  were  educated  and  intelligent 
enough  to  take  an  interest  in  any  book.  This  book  was 
Sir  John  Mandeville's  "  Travels."  written  first  in  Latin, 
then  by  the  author  in  French,  and  last  in  English.  It  has 
no  national  character  whatever,  nor  indeed  any  individual 
character  derived  from  the  mental  traits  or  temperament 
of  its  author.  Its  interest  to  his  contemporaries  consisted 
only  in  its  marvellous  relations :  to  posterity  its  value  is 
purely  philological,  and  chiefly  in  its  evidence  of  tho 
copious  admixture  of  Romance  words  which  at  tho  time 
when  it  was  produced,  soon  after  1350,  prevailed  in  tho 
speech  of  English  people.  The  story  of  this  prose-writer, 
telling  bare  facts  in  bald  language,  contains  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  Romanic  words  than  is  found  in  the  works  of 
any  poet  of  his  century.  Marsh  supposes,  with  reason, 
that  Mandeville  used  about  fourteen  hundred  Romanic 
words  not  known  in  the  previous  century,  and  that  between 
A.  D.  1300  and  1350  as  many  Latin  and  French  words  were 
introduced  into  the  English  language  as  there  were  in  the 
whole  period  of  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  between 
A.  D.  1066  and  1300. 

Standing  between  the  old  English  and  the  new,  uniting 
the  form  of  the  one  to  the  spirit  of  the  other,  is  tho  author 
of  "  Visio  Willelmi  do  Pctro  le  Plowman,"  usually  culled 
"  Piers  Ploughman,"  an  anonymous  work  of  which  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  author  was  William  Langliind, 
Longland,  or  Langlcy,  a  clerk  or  churchman  of  some  grndc, 
who  was  born  at  Cherbury  Mortimer  in  Shropshire.  "  The 
Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman,"  to  which  the  author  or  some 
other  writer  thoroughly  imbued  with  his  spirit  afterwards 
added  "  The  Creed."  is  a  satirical  poem  written  in  tho  allit- 
erative verse  which  was  common  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Danish  bards.  This  alliterative  verso  is  without  rhyme, 
and  is  dependent  for  its  formal  charm  upon  rhythm  and 
the  regular  recurrence  of  words  beginning  with  the  same 
letter.  The  first  of  two  verses,  or  the  first  part  of  a  verse — 
that  before  the  cesural  pause — must  contain  two  accented  i 
syllables,  and  the  second,  one,  having  the  same  initial  sound.  [ 


At  tho  time  when  "Piers  Ploughman"  was  written,  al»mt 
A.  D.  KJ(i.r>,  this  verse  was  quite  out  of  fashion  among 
courtly  rhymers,  but  wo  may  be  sure  that  it  was  familiar 
in  ballads  and  folk-songs  to  tho  common  people,  to  whom 
this  poem  was  addressed  and  in  whose  interest  it  was  writ- 
ten. It  is  remarkable  that  such  being  tho  purpose  of  tho 
writer,  and  that  his  success  being  exceptionally  great,  tho 
proportion  of  Norman-French  or  Romanic  words  used  by 
him  was  not  less  than  that  found  in  the  works  of  any  of 
his  immediate  predecessors — evidence  unmistakable  again 
of  a  thorough  interfusion  of  tho  two  tongues  in  common 
speech  at  or  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  "Vision  and  tho  Creed  of  Piers  Ploughman"  together 
form  a  great  national  work,  tho  first  great  original  work  in 
English  literature.  Neither  tho  Vision  nor  the  Creed  has 
much  coherence  of  plan,  but  tho  latter  has  more  than  the 
former.  The  writer  was  a  humane  satirist,  and  his  purpose 
was  to  set  forth  the  wrongs  of  his  humbler  countrymen 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  nobles  and  priests  and  lawyers, 
but  chiefly  at  those  of  the  priesthood.  He  gave  voice  to 
tho  sorrow,  the  shame,  and  the  subdued  indignation  of  a 
deceived,  oppressed,  and  pillaged  people.  The  tiller  of 
the  soil  from  whose  labors  nearly  all  wealth  springs,  and 
who  then,  as  often  since,  starved  amid  tho  food  that  he 
raised  for  others,  found  in  him  an  advocate,  and  the  grasp- 
ing noble  and  tho  corrupt  churchman  a  just  judge  and  a 
pitiless  satirist.  The  pathos  and  the  humor  of  his  work 
are  not  less  remarkable  than  its  causticity.  It  is  in  these 
respects,  as  in  all  others,  thoroughly  English  in  its  tone 
and  character;  and  as  an  exposition  of  popular  feeling, 
and  no  less  a  picture  of  contemporary  manners,  it  has  not 
a  superior  in  the  whole  range  of  literature.  The  following 
brief  passages  are  characteristic  of  the  author's  style  and 
of  his  subject-matter  :* 

"And  thanne  cam  Coveitise  •  kan  I  hym  naght  discryve, 
So  hungrily  and  holwe  •  sire  Ilervey  hym  lokcd. 
Ho  was  bitel-browed  •  and  babber-lipped  also, 
With  two  blered  eighen  •  as  a  blynd  hagge; 
And  as  a  lethcrn  purs  •  lolled  hise  chckes 
Wcl  sidder  than  his  chyn  •  thci  chcvcled  for  eldc  ; 
And  as  a  bondman  of  his  bacon  •  his  herd  was  bi-drarcled, 
With  an  hood  on  his  heed  •  a  lousy  hat  above 
And  in  a  tawny  tabard  •  of  twelve  wynter  age, 
Al  so  torn  and  baudy  •  and  ful  of  lys  crepyng 
But  if  that  a  lous  couthe  •  ban  lopen  the  bettre, 
She  sholde  noght  ban  walked  on  that  welthe  •  so  was  it 
thred-bare."  17«i'«»,  Passus  v. 

"And  as  I  wentc  by  the  way  •  wepynge  for  sorowe 
I  seigh  a  sely  man  me  by  •  open  the  plough  hongen. 
His  cote  was  of  a  cloute  •  that  cary  was  y-called ; 
His  hod  was  ful  of  holes  •  and  his  heare  oute 
With  his  knoppede  shon  •  clouted  ful  thykke ; 
His  ton  totedeu  out  •  as  he  the  lond  trededc ; 
His  hosen  over-hongen  his  hok-shynes  •  on  everiche  a  sydo 
Al  beslomered  in  fen  •  as  he  the  plow  folowcd. 
Tweyo  myteynes  as  meter  •  maad  al  of  cloutes, 
The  fyngres  wercn  for-werd  •  and  ful  of  feu  honged. 
This  wit  waseled  in  the  feen  •  almost  to  the  ancle 
Fouro  sotheren  hym  byforne  •  that  fcblc  were  worth! : 
Men  mighte  reknen  ich  a  ryb  •  so  senful  they  wcrcn. 
His  wiif  walked  hym  with  •  with  a  long  gode, 
In  a  cuttede  cote  •  cutted  ful  heyghe, 
Wrapped  in  a  wynwe  shete  •  to  weren  her  fro  wcderes 
Bar-fot  on  the  bare  iis  •  that  the  blod  folwede. 
And  at  the  londcs  ende  lyth  •  a  little  crom-bolle, 
And  thereon  lay  a  lytcl  chyldc  •  lapped  in  cloutes 
And  tweyno  of  tweie  ycres  oldo  •  opon  another  syde 
And  al  they  songeu  o  songe  •  that  sorwe  was  to  hcren ; 
They  crieden  alle  o  cry  •  a  karcful  note 
The  sely  man  sighed  sore  •  and  seyde,  Children,  beth  ptillc." 

The  Creed,  etc. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  first  great  work  in  Eng- 
lish literature  was  written  in  a  language  formed  neither  by 
scholars  nor  courtiers,  but  by  the  people  at  large,  and  that 
it  was  a  protest  against  wrong,  against  fraud,  against  priest- 
craft and  hypocrisy— a  demand  for  the  recognition  of  hu- 
man rights,  for  personal  freedom  and  liberty  of  conscience. 
The  "Vision,"  and  more  particularly  the  "  Creed,"  of 
Piers  Ploughman  bear  tho  stamp  of  a  great  historical 
period.  At  the  time  of  their  production  John  Wyi-liffe 
and  his  followers  were  disturbing  the  established  religion 
of  England  at  its  very  foundations,  and  tho  author  or  au- 
thors of  "  Piers  Ploughman,"  if  not  openly  attached  to  the 
Lollard  party,  must  bo  reckoned  as  of  it.  As  regards  tho 
"  Creed,"  this  fact  was  recognized  in  the  most  emphatic 

*  As  these  passages  are  quoted  for  their  matter,  and  not  for 
their  language,  I  have  chosen  the  text  edited  by  Wright,  and 
with  him  have  modernized  the  b  and  the  £,  in  preference  to  fol- 
lowing the  more  accurate  but  less  generally  readable  text  of 
Skeat. 
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manner  by  the  ministers  <if  the   prevailing  religion,  fur 

they   caused    I  III-  coplc<   <il'    il    to    be    Ml   thoroUL'lllv    d'   -' 
tlial,    whereas    tbc    "M    niaim-cMpt-   ot     the    "Vision"'    arc 
IliailV,  of    the   "  Creed  "    IM. I    one   is    known   t'l  exist.       "  1'i'T- 

Plough  It)  an,"  itself  eijua II  v  \  aliiable  as  a  record  ot  the  con- 
dition of  language  anil  religion,  was  thus  one  of  the  writ- 
ings that  ushered  in  that  e;rcal  work,  itself  equally  import- 
ant ;i-  to  religion  and  language,  the  Wychthte  translation 
of  the  Hililc-.  This  was  made  Ire. in  the'  Latin  Vulgate  liy 
Wycliflo  and  some  id'  Ills  followers  uliniit  A.  1).  l.'iMI.  No 
ot  her  single  work  ever  e\c!ri<ed  so  much  in  Hue nee  upon  the 
political,  moral,  literary,  and  linguistic  future  of  a  people  as 
the  Wyelillite  ISilile  did.  except  perhaps  Luther's  transla- 
tion of  the  saiin'  ScMiitiire"  into  High  (rerman  nearly  two 
hundred  years  afterward.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a 
lutinn  which  freed  Englishmen  from  the  rule  of  a  foreign 
hierarchy,  and  ended  in  the  deposition  of  the  Stuart*  and 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Although  it  added  little  to  the 
English  vocabulary,  it  enriched  English  expression — wo 
might  almost  say  English  idiom — with  a  strong  and  pecu- 
liar phraseology  which  sprang  from  the  contact  between 
Hebraic  thought  and  English  spee.-h.  and  which,  having 
been  preserved  through  three  hundred  years,  even  to  tho 
revised  translation  of  Kill,  and  having  been  read  and 
listened  to  and  taken  to  heart  by  so  many  generations  of 
Englishmen,  came  to  affect  in  a  measure  the  whole  popular 
of  thought  and  of  speech.  It  was  the  Wyclifnte  ver- 
sion that  did  this  ;  for  although  there  was,  as  we  hare  seen, 
an  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  Bible,  this  did  not  spread 
among  the  English  people,  and  being  almost  forgotten  and 
quite  incomprehensible  to  the  English  people  at  the  middle 
of  tho  foii-teenfh  eentury,  there  was  no  such  connection 
between  it  and  the  \Vycliffito  version  as  there  was  between 
the  latter  and  the  received  translation  :  in  fact,  there  was 
no  connection  at  all.  This  translation,  completed  about 
A.  D.  1380,  was  revised  by  John  Purvey,  a  learned  Wyc- 
litnte  writer  who  had  made  tho  subject  of  translation  a 
profound  study,  and  who  sought  to  render  this  version 
more  exact  and  more  conformed  to  English  idiom,  which 
end  ho  attained  with  admirable  skill,  tinishing  his  work 
about  A.  IX  1390.  Apart  from  the  peculiar  Anglo-Hebraic 
phraseology  before  mentioned,  this  translation  tended  to 
modernize  the  language.  It  was,  as  to  simplicity  of  fornia  of 
words  and  tho  untrammelled  construction  of  the  sentence,  in 
advance  of  tho  general  English  writing  of  its  day  ;  and  its 
unparalleled  literary  influence  led  to  tho  confirmation  of  this 
freedom  from  grammatical  restraint  among  all  English  peo- 
ple, particularly  those  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 
This  could  bo  illustrated  only  by  the  examination  of  very 
much  longer  passages  than  it  would  bo  possible  to  quote 
within  the  limits  of  such  an  article  as  this;  and  it  may 
now  be  added  that  having  brought  our  sketch  down  to  tho 
appearance  of  modern  English,  we  must  hereafter  concern 
\  cs  rather  with  literature  than  with  language,  rather 
with  the  writers  than  with  their  materials.  The  need  fits 
the  occasion  ;  for  whereas  before  the  production  of  "  Piers 
Ploughman  "  tho  language  was  all  and  the  literature  was 
naught,  we  now  see  rising,  in  IJeofl'rcy  Chaucer,  tho  day- 
star  of  English  literature — not  only  a  herald  of  tho  morn, 
but  one  whose  bright  rays  have  been  neither  dimmed  nor 
eclipsed  in  the  lapse  of  five  centuries.  Chaucer  was  a 
younger  contemporary  of  the  author  or  authors  of  "  Piers 
Ploughman,"  bavin','  been  burn  A.I).  1:!L'^.  and  having 
died  about  A.  II.  1  Hill.  Ho  was  connected  with  the  court. 
having  married  the  .-i.-tcr  in  law  of  John  of  Gaunt,  the 
father  of  Henry  IV.  lie  was  pensioned,  employed  in 
diplomacy,  and  made  comptroller  of  tho  customs.  As 
Langland's  poems  were  addressed  to  Ihe  middle  and  lower 
classes,  and  written  in  their  interest,  so  Chaucer  wrote  for 
the  nobles  and  gentry  ;  and  tho  tone  of  his  poems  was 
suited  to  the  temper  of  his  audience. 

Chaucor  was  a  voluminous  writer,  but  his  chief  works 
are  "The  Canterbury  Tab's."  ••  Troilus  and  Crcseide," 
"Tho  Roinaunt  of  the  Rose,"  and  of  his  minor  poem-. 
"The  Flower  and  the  Leaf."  (If  these  the  ••  Canterbury 
Tales  "  are  the  most  original  and  the  most  characteristic  of 
his  genius, although  "  Troilus  and  Creseide"  is  as  tine  a nar-  : 
rativc  poem,  not  of  the  heroic  Mltj  •  any  litera 

ture.     Chaucer  is  essentially  a  nan  Me  is  the 

earliest  poet  since  the  revival  of  literature  after  the  llark 
Ages  who  has  awakened  an  enduring  sympathy  in  the  cha- 
racters and  the  feelings  and  the  fate  of  his  personage*.  Ib- 
is the  first,  indeed,  who  portrayed  real  individuality  of 
character.  Each  one  of  the  personages  in  the  pilgrimage 
to  Canterbury,  which  is  the  occasion  of  the  "  Tales." 
to  this  day  in  the  minds  of  his  readers  as  a  In  ing  character 
that  has  as  real  and  independent  a  being  as  any  creature 
of  flesh  and  blood  that  we  meet  in  our  daily  lives.  In  this 
respect  lie  is  a  rival  of  Scott  (in  his  novel.-!,  and 
of  Shakspoare.  Like  the  former,  he  paints  them:  like 
the  latter,  he  makes  them  unconsciously  paint  themselves. 


He  is  Kn'.'li-h  in  all  the  traits  of  his  mind  and  his  style  ; 
and  in  nothing  more,  so  thnn  in  his  humor.  So  early  (also 
in  ••  I'M  i-  I'loii  -!:  i  trait  ot  English 

literature,  iu   which   ii    ,^   nntual!.  ,]   any  other 

people,  appear,  and  with  all    its    incx prc--il,le  and  h 
izing  charms    in  fullest   I. loom  and    Mil.llc-t  fiagnincc.      As 
an  hi-torical  pidure  of  the  lime  in  which  they  were  written, 
the  "Canterbury  Tales"  areas  if  the  \eil  of  live  cc: 
were  lilted  and  ue  looked  in  upon  a  gathering  ot' mu 

is  in  the  free  enjoyment  ot'  each  other's  society.      Hut 
above  all  ''haticer's  other  charms  is  that  of  his  strong  anil 
i  clear  imagination.    What  he  described  he  saw  in  his  mind's 
'  eye  as  clearly  as  if  it  appeared   b.-toie  him  in  tin 
We  see  with  him  the  very  personal  traits  and  tricks  of  tho 
that  he  sets  before  us,  no  leu  than  the  adventures 
through  which  they  pass  or  which  they  relate.     There  is 
all  the  freshest  charm  of  nature  iu  him,  joined  with  the 
.  li  L'ancc  of   an   accomplished    man  of  tho  world.      So  in 
In-   language  there  lingers  some  of  the  homely  roughness 
of  Early    English,  while  at  tho  same  time  it  is  strongly 
marked  with  tho  dainty  splendor  of  the  speech  that,  like 
some  other  prefer  ..v  er  with  the  Conqueror,    lint 

he  was  not  remarkable  for  an  excessive  or  an  unusual  ad- 
diction to  the  new  Romanic  vocabulary.  Spenser  having 
applied  to  him,  with  more  felicity  of  expression  than  truth, 
the  phrase  "well  of  English  undented,"  he  was  for  that 
reason,  and  because  of  his  antiquity,  accepted,  even  by 
those  whose  intelligence  and  knowledge  should  have 
taught  them  better,  as  the  greatest  exemplar  of  pure  Eng- 
lish— whatever  that  may  be ;  so  ready  are  men  to  adopt  a 
compact  phrase  which  saves  them  the  trouble  of  thinking, 
and  which,  although  full  of  emptiness,  seems  to  be  full  of 
meaning.  But  it  having  been  discovered  that  his  lines  are 
heavily  charged  with  Romanic  words,  he  was  next  regard- 
ed by  Anglican  purists  as  the  chief  detiler  of  English.  And 
now  that  view  also  has  been  found,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be 
entirely  unjustified  by  fact.  The  truth  is,  that  the  phrase 
in  question  is  a  perfect  example  of  those  utterly  meaning- 
less and  worthless  fine  sayings  which  obtain  acquiescence 
and  currency  because  of  their  seeming  sentcntiousness  and 
the  high  authority  of  their  origin.  Chaucer's  language  was 
merely  that  of  his  time,  and,  like  all  really  great  imagina- 
tive writers,  he  concerned  himself  much  with  the  ideas  of 
men  and  things  that  he  wished  to  present,  and  little  with 
that  of  the  admissibility  of  the  words  in  which  he  present- 
ed them.  The  chief  peculiarities  of  bis  language,  upon 
which  the  rhythm  of  his  verse  much  depends,  are  the  re- 
taining of  the  old  plural  in  ™,  the  infinitive  of  the  same 
termination,  the  possessive  in  «,  the  imperative  in  ••(*.  and 
the  lightly-sounded  final  ••,  without  which  a  large  propor- 
tion of  his  verse  is  mere  prose.  Chaucer  stands  alone,  not 
only  in  his  merits,  but  in  his  literary  position,  lie  had  no 
fellows  ;  few  contemporaries  worth  mentioning ;  and  after 
his  period  "  the  blanket  of  the  dark  "  fell  upon  our  litera- 
ture, through  which  peeped  a  few  dim  and  struggling  lights 
whose  only  function  was  to  make  darkness  visible. 

John  Gower,  a  barrister,  born  about  A.  D.  1320,  was  the 
chief  of  Chaucer's  contemporaries.  II i-  reputation  during 
his  life  was  great.  Chaucer  himself  speaks  of  him  with  def- 
erence, and  calls  him  the  "moral  Gower."  But  the  dull, 
dead  weight  of  his  style  has  sunk  him  out  of  sight,  and 
left  only  his  name  Boating  upon  oblivion.  His  "  Con- 
fessio  Amantis,"  or  "Confession  of  the  Lover,"  is  a  long 
nondescript  poem,  to  read  which  through  requires  the  pa- 
tient, self-sacrificing  courage  of  a  conscientious  inventi- 
gator  of  the  history  of  our  older  literature.  It  has  little 
claim  to  attention  even  as  a  contemporary  record  of  man- 
ners and  morals. 

Of  all  tin  poets  of  Chaucer's  day,  and  even  of  the  lift'  • 
century,  which  be  ushered  in,  John  Barbour  was  the  only 
one  worthy  even  of  comparison  with  him.  Barbour  was, 
according  to  the  political  division  of  the  countrv 
man.  But  political  divisions  have  nothing  to  do  with 
literature  or  with  language,  and  Barbour  merely  wrote  in 
Northern  English  as  Chaucer  wrote  in  .Southern.  Harbour 
and  his  neighbors  called  their  language,  and  rightly  called 
it,  Kuglish,  and  so  it  continued  to  be  called  until  toward 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  loeal  pride  and  po- 
litical jealousy  caused  it  to  be  culled  Scotch  - n  change  of 
designation  which  has  been  the  cause  of  much  misappre- 
hension and  cont'n-ion.  Nothing  more  truly  English  in 
speech  or  in  spirit  was  ever  written  than  this  passage  from 
Harbour's  principal  work — a  long  epic,  or  at  least  historical 
narrative  poem,  "  The  ISrucc  "  : 

"Ah!  Freedome  is  a  noble  thin;: 

Fredome  mayss  man  to  haitf  liking 

Fredomc  all  solaec  to  man  gifli- 

llc  levy*  at  ess  that  In 

A  noMe  hart  may  hait! 

\  f  nocht  that  may  him  i 

(Jyff  frcdome  failyhe:  for  fre  liking 
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Is  yharnyt  our  all  othir  thyng. 
Nn  ho  that  ay  bass  levyt  fre 
May  nocht  knaw  well  the  propyrtc, 
The  auger  na  the  wretchyt  dunn- 
That  is  cowplyt  to  f'oule  thyrldome. 
But  gyff  he  had  asaayit  it 
That  all  perquer  ho  suld  it  wyt; 
And  suld  thiuk  frcdomo  mar  to  pryss 
Than  all  the  gold  in  warld  that  is." 

Book  I.,  11.  225-240. 

The  seeming  difference  between  the  language  of  this  pas- 
sage and  that  of  the  same  passage  written  by  Chaucer  or 
one  of  his  neighbors  is  little  more  than  a  difference  of  spell- 
ing, indicative,  in  some  eases,  of  a  difference,  unessential, 
of  pronunciation.  For  instance,  the  strangest-looking 
word,  yharnyt,  is  merely  our  yearned,  pronounced  almost  ex- 
actly as  it  was  pronounced  by  our  own  grandfathers.  Bar- 
hour  had  not  Chaucer's  imagination,  his  delicate  portrait- 
painting  touch,  his  wit,  or  his  humor,  but  ho  was  a  lively 
narrator  and  a  strong  and  earnest  thinker.  Many  passages 
of  his  poem  show  him  to  have  been  the  possessor  of  true 
epic  power.  His  language  in  all  essential  points  shows  a 
rapid  passing  away  of  even  the  traces  of  the  old  English. 
Ho  preserves  the  present  participle  in  and  indeed,  eom~tuui, 
/i/i-tiH-iinil,  purche»-and,  but  the  final  e  counts  for  nothing 
with  him;  and  although  he  often  uses  the  old  Saxon  swa, 
it  becomes  «a,  on  its  way  to  so,  within  a  few  verses. 

No  less  remarkable  than  the  sudden  uprising  of  such  a 
poet  as  Chaucer,  and  we  may  even  say  of  Barbour,  is  the 
fact  that  within  their  century  there  came  no  writers  of 
cither  poetry  or  prose  who  were  worthy  of  being  called 
their  followers.  For  nearly  two  hundred  years  after  the 
death  of  Chaucer  the  darkness  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned fell  upon  the  English  mind.  For  this  there  were 
two  reasons  that  we  can  now  see ;  perhaps  others  hidden 
from  us  by  the  distance  of  time.  The  first  is  the  violent 
repression  of  all  free  thought  which  was  brought  about  by 
the  efforts  of  the  Church  to  crush  Lollardism  and  extin- 
guish the  very  embers  and  sparks  of  the  lire  kindled  by 
the  Wyeliffites;  next  the  desolating  War  of  the  Roses, 
which  broke  out  A.  D.  1455,  and  desolated  England  with 
civil  war  and  its  consequences  for  quite  half  a  century, 
although  the  war  itself  lasted  but  thirty  years.  Of  the  anti- 
Wycliffite  writers  the  most  eminent  was  Bishop  Pecocke, 
who  had  some  vivacity  of  style  if  no  strength  of  thought. 
The  most  remarkable  prose-book  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century  is  Sir  Thomas  Mallory's  "  Morte  d'Arthur," 
compiled  and  translated  from  the  French  about  A.  D.  1470 — 
a  work  which  in  its  animation,  and  sometimes  its  simplicity 
and  tenderness  of  style,  does  something  to  relieve  the  lit- 
erary barrenness  of  its  century.  Mallory's  language  is  re- 
markable for  its  freedom  from  Romanic  words,  to  which  fact 
it  owes  much  of  its  directness  and  its  strength. 

At  this  period  printing  was  introduced  into  England  by 
Caxton,  who  printed  his  first  book,  "  The  Game  and  Playe 
of  the  Chesse,"  in  1474.  Caxton  was  a  translator  and  an 
adapter  as  well  as  a  printer,  but  not  even  his  wonderful 
mechanical  art  had  at  first  mueh  influence  upon  either  lit- 
erature or  language.  Of  poets,  or  writers  of  rhyming  verse, 
in  this  period  we  have  Occleve  (about  1370-1454)  and  Lyd- 
gate  (about  1370-1450),  whose  names  only  need  be  men- 
tioned in  a  sketch  like  this. 

It  was  in  the  North  that  the  best  literary  work  was  done 
at  this  period,  although  Andrew  of  Wyatoun,  a  clerical 
chronicler  in  verse  who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  is  little  more  than  a  rude  rhymester, 
the  value  of  whose  work  is  chiefly  historical.  But  James  I. 
of  Scotland,  in  his  "  King's  Quair,"  shows  fancy,  fine  con- 
ceit, and  the  fruit  of  a  careful  study  of  Chaucer,  whose 
works  soon  began  to  exercise  a  great  influence  upon  our 
poetical  literature.  Robert  Henryson  (or  Henderson)  not 
only  studied  and  imitated  him,  but  wrote  a  continuation 
of  "  Troilus  and  Creseide,"  which  he  called  "  The  Testa- 
ment of  Fair  Cresoidc,"  which  has  been  with  some  reason 
deemed  not  unworthy  of  being  printed  in  company  with 
Chaucer's  poem.  Of  all  the  extreme  Northern  English 
poets,  Henryson  and  James  I.  show  most  the  influence  of 
the  Southern  language  and  literature.  Henryson,  who  lived 
until  about  A.  D.  1500,  is  the  author  of  other  poems  of 
merit,  among  them  the  beautiful  pastoral  "  Robin  and 
Makeyne,"  which  was  reprinted  in  the  Percy  Collection. 
A  poet  known  as  Henry  the  Minstrel,  or  Blind  Harry,  com- 
jn.sed  a  long  poem  of  which  the  life  of  William  Wallace 
was  the  theme.  It  is  a  genuine  strong  piece  of  poetical 
"  making,"  quite  Homeric  in  a  rude  anil  humble  way  and 
full  of  hatred  of  "the  Saxon;"  Blind  Harry  himself  being 
probably  as  good  a  Saxon  or  "Anglo-Saxon  "  as  there  was 
to  be  found  south  of  the  Tweed.  After  this  period  the 
so-called  Scots  literature  shows  a  wider  divergence  in 
spirit  and  in  form  from  that  of  the  South,  or  of  England 
proper. 


The  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  produced  in  Sir 
Thomas  More,  King  Henry  VIII. 's  second  lord  chancellor, 
tlir  first  English  prose-writer  of  merit  after  Chaucer,  whose 
prose,  although  not  equal  to  his  poetry,  was,  like  that,  the 
best  of  its  kind  that  England  saw  for  more  than  a  century. 
More  was  a  man  of  learning  for  his  time,  wise,  humorous, 
penetrative,  and  of  noble  impulse  and  purpose.  He  wrote 
many  controversial  works  of  timely  interest,  and  in  Latin 
his  famous  "  Utopia."  Of  his  English  writings  the  most 
important  is  his  "Life  and  Reign  of  Edward  V."  (called 
his  "Life  of  Richard  III.").  In  this  his  narrative  power 
and  his  characterization  of  the  personages  whom  he  sets 
before  us  give  him  a  conspicuous  as  well  as  an  early  place 
in  the  true  historical  English  literature.  His  writings 
were  produced  between  about  A.  D.  1515  and  1535,  when 
he  was  beheaded.  About  the  same  time  was  written  Sir 
Thomas  Elyot's  political  work,  "  The  Governour."  It  was 
theology,  however,  which  now  again  gave  new  life  to  Eng- 
lish literature,  upon  which  William  Tyndal  and  his  fol- 
lowers conferred  a  benefit  only  inferior  in  degree  to  that 
which  they  bestowed  upon  the  cause  of  freedom  of  con- 
science and  purity  of  religion.  Tyndal  made  the  first 
translations  of  parts  of  the  Bible  into  English  from  the 
original  Hebrew  and  Greek.  But  although  he  went  to  the 
original  tongues,  he  did  not  lay  aside  the  AVycliflite  version, 
but  on  the  contrary  he  kept  it  in  mind,  if  not  before  his 
eye.  and  seems  to  have  endeavored  to  preserve  its  phrase- 
ology as  far  as  was  consistent  with  a  faithful  rendering  of 
the  original  text  and  a  necessary  conformity  to  the  general 
speech  of  his  own  day.  To  this  endeavor  we  owe  the  con- 
tinued life  of  that  grand,  strong,  simple  phraseology  which 
English-speaking  men  recognize  at  once  as  "the  language 
of  the  Bible,"  and  which  has  for  more  than  four  hundred 
and  fifty  years  exercised  an  elevating  and  purifying  influ- 
ence upon  the  English  language  and  literature.  Tyndnl's 
translation  is  the  most  important  literary  and  philological 
fact  between  the  time  of  Chaucer  and  that  known  as  the 
Elizabethan  period.  Tyndal  was  also  a  voluminous  writer 
in  commentary  and  controversy,  and  a  stout  and  a  success- 
ful disputant  with  Sir  Thomas  More.  His  English,  like 
his  thought,  is  notably  vigorous,  manly,  and  clear,  and  he 
with  his  followers — among  whom  John  Frith,  a  Kentish- 
man,  was  conspicuous — were  the  salt  of  English  literature 
in  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century — a  salt  which  has 
not  yet  lest  its  savor,  which,  let  us  hope,  it  never  may  lose 
to  the  taste  of  men  of  English  blood.  These  men  wrote  in 
a  simpler,  homelier  style,  and  in  more  nearly  unmixed 
English  words,  than  any  writers  after  the  beginning  of  the 
third  quarter  of  their  century.  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and 
notably  Bishop  Latimcr,  were  in  their  sermons  and  contro- 
versial writings  apostles  of  simple  English  as  well  as  of 
gospel  truth.  Latimer  preached  to  the  common  people  in 
their  daily  speech  and  with  the  most  unstudied  homeliness 
of  diction  and  illustration.  About  this  time  there  was  an 
effort  at  English  purism.  Sir  John  Chcke,  one  of  the  few 
Greek  scholars  in  England,  began  a  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  which,  as  in  his  other  writings,  he  was  studi- 
ous to  represent  Greek  words  by  English  equivalents,  and 
went  so  far  as  to  coin  such  words  as  forc-sheu-ers  for  proph- 
ets, hundredera  for  centurions,  and  uyain-birth  for  regener- 
ation. His  friend  Roger  Aacham  wrote  his  "  Toxophilus" 
less  to  teach  his  countrymen  how  to  draw  the  bow,  which 
they  had  drawn  pretty  well  at  Hastings  and  at  Agincourt, 
than  to  show  them  an  example  of  a  pure,  idiomatic,  and 
elegant  English  style,  which  he  did  most  effectually.  In 
this  effort  he  was  seconded  heartily  by  Thomas  Wilson  in 
his  "Arte  of  Rhetorickc"  (A.  D.  1553),  and  thirty  years 
later  by  George  Puttenham  in  his  "Arte  of  English  Poesy." 
All  these  critical  writers  condemn  with  little  reserve  what 
Wilson  calls  "inkhorne  terms."  But  praiseworthy  in  cer- 
tain respects  as  their  efforts  were,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Nor- 
man-French were  by  this  time  too  thoroughly  welded 
together  to  be  torn  apart  by  criticism ;  and  the  addiction 
of  the  age  to  theological  literature,  which,  written  by 
"clerks,"  was  filled  with  words  and  phrases  transferred 
directly  from  the  Latin,  tended  strongly  to  further  Roman- 
ize the  language. 

Passing  by  the  Northern  poet,  Gawin  Douglas,  we  come 
upon  the  poets  and  prose-writers  who  were  to  usher  in  the 
brightest  period  of  the  world's  literature  since  that  out- 
burst of  Greek  genius  which  took  place  in  the  age  of 
Pericles. 

John  Skelton,  Lord  Surrey,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  were 
almost  contemporary  poets,  but  the  first  was  in  every  re- 
spect singularly  unlike  the  last  two.  Skelton  was  the  more 
learned,  and  in  his  day  had  the  greater  reputation,  Eras- 
mus having  styled  him  the  light  and  ornament  of  English 
letters.  But  Erasmus  doubtless  had  in  mind  only  his  Latin 
verses,  which  are  esteemed  by  scholars  as  remarkably  pure; 
for  anything  written  in  a  "  vulgar" — i.  e.  a  living — tongue 
was  even  then  regarded  as  much  unworthy  the  eonsidera- 
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tion  of  such  a  scholar  as  Erasmu-.    Skclton'-  English  poetry 
tastic,  extra1  'dime.-  -.,  incoherent  as  to  be 

almuM  incomprehensible,  and  otten  so  coarse  as  to  be  re- 
pulsive, lint  he  introduced  liveliness  (if  movement  and 

Irccdom   nf    \er.-iliratloll,   IIHIcll    needed     ill     English    |m 

iiure,  and  with  all  hi.-  <•,,  was  n"t  without 

brightness  of  fancy  and  L'I '.ice  ot  expression.      His  "  Philip 
Sparrow,"  a  poem  of  nearly    1  H"!  line-.  has  ma, 
distinguished    ill    I  >-.        I"   his   Ver-e  we    funl    KII- 

m. mi--  word-    -:ill    dflcii,  if  n  nted    in  the 

Norman-French  \vav  -.  '/.  //<•>«//•,  <>,l<>t'ir,  *ucco<tr.  lie 
di.-d  \.  I).  \  :,'>'.>. 

Sir  Thomas  Wynt,  a  traveller,  a  courtier,  a  satirist,  ami 
a  writer  of  lyric  pocti  \  .  was  horn  A.  D.  I  .<::7.  nnd  published 
his  poem-  in  l.i. >7.  Me  and  his  friend  Lord  Surrey  '  Henry 
II .ward) — who  translated  part  of  the  "  .r'.iicid,"  introdured 
blank  verse  into  Kngli-h  poetry,  and  ll  oglish 

rs  were  the  first  true  refiners  of  modern  English 
stvle.  They  hecame  tin-  models  of  grace  and  elegance  to 
their  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors.  They 
died  within  a  short  time  of  each  other,  the  former  A.  D. 
184J,  the  latter  on  the  I. lock  A.  II.  l."<17. 

We  can  only  mention  the  names  of  Thomas  Tusscr  (A.  D. 
1523-80),  who  wrote  -A  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Hus- 
handrie,"  and  \\  1  •.  aluo  only  us  bucolical 

antiquities;  (Jeorcv  C.a-ooigne,  a  dramatist,  satirist,  and 
critic  of  merit,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  w 
of  bhinK  TOM  '  \.l>.  ISM  77i;  and  Thomas  Sackvillc. 
earl  ((f  Dorset  (A.  H.  K>-7  1608),  Ihe  author,  with  Thomas 
-Norton,  of  the  lir-l  regular  English  tragedy,  "  Gorboduc, 
or  Forrcx  and  Porrc.x."  which  was  also  untten  in  blank 
verse.  Hut  more  than  a  passing  notice  must  be  taken  of 
Sir  Walter  llalci'.'h,  who-r  bright  intellect,  daring  spirit, 
and  chequered  life  make  him  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
figures  iii  English  history  and  literature.  Horn  (A.  D. 
l.'i  .">!')  in  the  ranks  of  the  gentry,  lull  without  advantages 
of  fortune,  he  was  a  soldier,  a,  courtier,  a  discoverer,  a 
politician,  a  poet,  and  an  hi-torian;  and  in  each  and  all 
of  these  xarious  functions  lie  u..n  the  applause  und  the 
em  v  of  hi-  conieniponirics  :i  nd  the  admiral  ion  of  posterity. 
He  was  praise. 1  l>v  Spenser,  and  hi-  prai-e  added  to  - 

ser's  glory.     Hi-  | try  is  rcmarkaMe  for  manly  simplicity 

and  freshness  of  feeling,  mingled  with  .-cnlontiousness; 
his  political  writing  for  sagacity  and  knowledge  of  man- 
kind ;  and  his  "  History  of  the  World  "  is  full  ot  «i-dom. 
and  closes  with  one  of  the  grandest  passages  in  English 
prose.  He  was  beheaded  in  I  Hi's,  through  tin-  envy  of  the 
mean  and  crafty  .lames  I.  and  the  envious  persecution  of  a 
leading  party  of  the  court. 

Somewhat  like  Kalcigh  in  the  circumstances  of  his  life, 
although  not  at  all  so  in  the  character  of  his  mind,  was  Sir 
Philip  Sidney.  A  younger  scion  of  a  noble  family,  he  too 
wa-  a  soldier,  a  courtier,  a  scholar,  and  a  poet.  According 

to   all   accounts,  lie    wa-    the    most    a inplished.    the   most 

ndmirahle,  and  the  mo-t  lovalde  among  English  gentlemen 
of  his  day.  Being  elected  king  of  Poland,  he  wns  pre- 
vented from  accepting  the  honor  by  Qi n  Elizabeth,  who 

was  unwilling,  as  she  said,  "  to  lose  the  jewel  of  her  times." 
He  was  a  patron  of  literature  as  well  as  a  man  of  letters. 
His  claim  to  notice  as  an  author  in  the  history  of  English 
literature  rests  upon  his  "Arcadia,"  a  collection  of  roman- 
tic and  chivalric  tales  bound  together  with  a  slender  thread 
of  plan,  somewhat  longsonic  and  wearisome,  but  full  of 
graceful  and  animated  pa--  poems,  generally 

cold  and  conceitt'iil.  hut  in  a  few  instances  lofty  in  tone  and 
lovely  in  imagery:  l'iit  cliicth  upon  hi-  ••  Apologio  for 
1'oetrv."  the  earliest  example  of  ;csthctie  criticism  in  our 
literature,  ami  admirable  for  the  hcauty  of  its  style  and 
the  soundness  of  its  critical  judgments,  few  of  which 
been  set  aside  or  supersederl.  Sidney  tir-i  recognized  the 
fact  that  the  English  lanu'na  L,'e  had  heell  freed  from  the 
trammels  of  formal  grammar,  lie  was  horn  A.  1>.  1.>.>I, 
and  fell  in  l.'i^ii  on  the  tidd  id'  Zutphen  in  Holland,  giving 
up  to  »  wounded  soldier  the  water  that  was  brought  to 
slake  his  own  dying  thirst,  saying,  ••  Thy  m  cc-sity  is  greater 
than  mine." 

Sidney  has  the  credit,  which  he  prohaldy  deserves,  of 
!ia\ing  mndc  possible  the  poetical  career  ot'  f  Eng- 
land's greatest  poets,  Edmund  Spenser.  Spenser,  horn  we 
know  not,  exactly  when,  hut  al t  i  .>..::.  after  having  writ- 
ten "The  Shepherd's  Calendar."  it  is  supposed  at  I'en-- 
hurst,  the  seat  of  the  SMin-\  -.  ulicrc  hi-  ti  lend  Sir  Philip 
took  him  to  ro-i.i  i -cei\  cd  a  grant  of  :;nnn 
acres  of  crown  land  in  Ireland,  whither  he  went  nnd  where 
In-  w  rote  the  tirst  three  hooks  of  his  "  Fairie  Queen."  when, 
going  to  London  to  have  them  printed.  Kalcigh  pre- 
him  to  Queen  Eli/.abelh.  who.  in  consideration  of  his 
poem,  gave  him,  in  addition  to  his  lands,  a  pension  of  £.'iO, 
quite  equal  to  Sl.'.nn  now.  There  nnd  then  he  wrote, 
among  other  jmems.  "  Mother  Hubbnnl's  Tale."  Return- 
in,'  io  Ireland  in  1,'iHi'.  he  wrote  two  more  books  and  two 


cantos  of  a  third  of  his  great  poem  :  his  »eri(  »  of  eighty- 
eight  sonnet-  i  "An  i-hip  of  the 
mm    he  married:  his  "  Epithuiamion  "  on  hll  mar- 
••  Colin   Clout'-  Come    Home   Again."  "  Astrophel," 
and   other   poem-.      Driven    Iroln    his   home  by  Home  of  the 
insurgents    in    Tyrone'"    rebellion,    he    rotuincd    to  London, 
and   died    there    in    l,.r.l.      It'  lot    tbl 

of  tie     '  inch  ma\    lie   regarded  a-    in 

chiding  the  half  centui  | 

i   to  one  only,  ami  he  was  the  greatc-t   ot   all  ' 
who  lived  entirely  in  Eh  all  English 

| t-  he  ha.-  hut    (no   superiors — S':  d  Milton 

although  it  is  only  in  the  elevation  of  nis  aim  and  in  the 
fine  and  !nmiii"us    flame   of  his  fancy  that  he  surpasses 
Chaucer.      Spen-er  is  the  most  purely  poetical   of  all   i 
li-h  poet-.      His  -real   work.  "  The  I  I,"  is  poetry 

and  !i«  '    dramatic,  or  theological,  or 

satirical,  or,  strictly  speaking,  narrative  :  and  although  it 
di'l  fa-hion  "the  tM-lve  moral  Virtue-,"  it  is  not  did 
after  the  weary  fashion  of  most  moral  poems.  It  is  alle- 
.  I. nt  it-  peculiar  merit  is  not  in  the  allegory;  rather 
is  the  allegory  somewhat  of  a  hindrance  to  the  reader 
who  is  not  capable  of  setting  the  didactic  purpose  of  the 
poem  aside  and  enjoying  for  itself  the  golden  wealth  of  its 
rich  fa:  language  it  was  somewhat  old-fashioned 

for  Spenser's  own  day.  He  used  not  only  words  that  were 
not  then  familiar  household  words,  but  forms  and  inflec- 
tions that  had  passed  away;  for  instance,  the  old  plural 
in  en. 

Among  the  Elizabethan  writers  a  theologian  like  Richard 
Hooker  A.  I'.  1  •  >  :  I  uiMl)  must  at  least  be  mentioned.  His 
sagacity  and  the  logical  clearness  of  his  thought  gained 
him  the  title  of  "  tin-  judicious,"  and  his  style  places  him 
high  among  the  masters  of  English  prose. 

John  Lyly's  writings  mark  a  change  ill  the  character  of 
that  prose.  He  introduced  a  fanciful  and  almost  fantas- 
tical style  of  writing.  Ho  affected  tine  phrases,  and  wrote 
for  courtiers  and  those  who  would  have  finer  bread  than  is 
made  of  wheat.  His  language  is  much  Romanized  when 
compared  with  that  of  hi-  immediate  predecessors.  The 
title,  "The  Euphuist"  (one  who  speaks  well),  is  deri\i  d 
from  his  principal  work,  "  Euphucs  and  his  England," 
which  had  much  influence,  and  even  brought  about  a  style 
of  speech  and  writing  called  euphuism.  But  it  would  be 
very  wrong  to  assume  that  this  work  is  a  mass  of  fanciful 
folly  in  affected  language.  The  book  is  full  of  good  sense 
and  knowledge  of  the  world.  He  also  wrote  six  court 
comedies,  which  have  little  genuine  dramatic  interest,  but 
which  are  very  elegant  and  highly-finished  productions  of 
their  kind.  P.orn  A.  ]>.  1553,  he  died  A.  I).  1600. 

Fulke  Greville.  Lord  1'rooke.  ••  friend  to  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney," a  poet,  dramatist,  and  critical  writer,  whose  stylo  is 
cumbrous,  but  whose  thought  is,  far-reaching  and  weighty, 
can  only  be  thus  inentioni  d. 

In  the  galaxy  of  poets  that  lighted  up  the  Elizabethan 
sky  even  a  merely  superficial  glance  distinguishes  William 
Warner,  Samuel  Daniel.  Michael  Drayton,  Bishop  Joseph 
Hall,  Joshua  S\h  ester,  and  George  Chapman,  the  first 
translator  of  the  whole  of  Homer's  poems  into  English, 
and  whose  version,  often  inexact  and  rude,  has  an  occa- 
sional sinewy  strength  and  pithiness  and  a  felicity  of 
phrase  which  hi-  more  polished  and  scholarly  successors 
ha\e  not  attained.  Chapman  was  also  a  dramatist,  but 
his  dramatic  work,  although  always  indicative  of  | 
ability,  was  loose  in  structure  and  in  style  confused  and 
headlong. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  the  consideration  of  that  remark- 
ahle  school  of  writers,  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  proper. 
At  this  period  the  theatre  was  the  chief  intellectual  enter- 
tainment (.f  nil  classes  and  condition-  of  men,  from  the 
hisrhest  t..  the  lowest.  It  filled  the  place  now  occupied  by 
the  novel  and  the  newspaper.  \oung  men  of  literary 
ability  who  found  themselves  in  need  of  money  in  London 
turned  to  the  stage  as  a  means  of  supplying  their  necessi- 
ties. The  proprietors  of  the  theatres  kept  poets  in  their 
pay,  nnd  ordered  plays  to  be  written  SOUK  times  by  one, 
sometimes  l.\  two,  and  sometimes  by  half  a  dozen  of  their 
retaine.  -nous  among  these  dramatic  ndventurer.- 

waa  Christopher  or  ••  Kit  "  Marlowe,  a  man  of  genius,  but 
of  genius  wild,  irregular,  ill-trained.  Both  mind  and  man 
(if  a  man  may  he  separated  from  his  mind)  lacked  moral 
balance.  The  tierce  extravagance  and  gilded  bombast  of 
hi-  -tvlecnn  hardly  be  overrated:  hut  from  thi-  turbid  man 
flash  out  gleamf  of  Lriirhte-t  poetry.  His  characterization 
is  often  so  strong  as  to  be  mere  caricature,  but  it  i«  charac- 
terization :  his  personages  have  individuality:  and  he  first 

introdii 1  the  modern  stxle  of  dramatic  writing.     To  him 

also  we  owe  the  introduction  of  free  and  flowing    blank 
ver-c   upon  the    -t:i_'e.      Hi-   principal   drama-   are  "  1 
tns."  "Tanihurlaino  the  Cleat."  and  "  Edward  II."     Horn 
about  A.I).  l.>iit.  alter  a  life  of  wretched  irregularity  he 
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was  killed  in  a  brawl,  A.  D.  1593.  Colaborcrs  with  Mar- 
lowe were  George  Peele  (about  l,)o2-'J8)  and  KobertOreene 
(about  IJGO-'Jl'),  men  of  much  lighter  weight  and  smaller 
calibre;  the  former  an  agreeable  versifier  and  capable  of 
tenderness;  the  latter  essentially  comic  in  the  bent  of  his 
genius,  giving  us  foretaste  both  of  the  high  and  the  low 
ciimedv  of  after  years.  With  these  men  there  was  a  crowd 
of  others  who  have  left  names,  and  even  works,  known  to 
hlcrary  antiquarians,  but  long  ago  forgotten  in  literature 
and  on  the  stage;  but  from  among  them  sprang  one  in  all 
supreme — the  greatest  poet,  the  greatest  dramatist,  the 
brightest  intellect  of  recorded  time. 

William  Shakspeare,  the  son  of  a  Warwickshire  yeoman 
nnd  a  liuly  of  the  minor  gentry  of  that  neighborhood  (both 
of  English  or  "  Anglo-Saxon  "  blood),  left  Stratford  ( where 
he  was  born  A.  1).  1564)  at  about  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and  went  to  London  as  an  adventurer.  There  he  became 
a  player  and  a  playwright;  obtained  an  interest  in  the 
company  which  played  at  the  Blackfriars  and  Globe  thea- 
tres ;  and  by  the  plays  which  ho  wrote  for  this  company — 
writing  them  as  daily  labor,  just  as  a  journalist  now-a-days 
writes  leading  articles  and  criticisms — he  made  himself 
"  the  greatest  name  in  all  literature."  To  attempt  hero  a 
criticism  upon  Shakspeare's  genius  would  be  futile.  liriefly, 
it  may  be  said  that  he  owed  nothing  either  to  his  pre- 
decessors or  to  his  contemporaries,  if  we  except  the  lan- 
guage in  which  he  wrote  and  the  form  of  his  dramas,  which 
were  those  of  his  time.  He  attempted  nothing  new;  he 
simply  was  new  himself — the  most  original,  inexplicable, 
and  hitherto  absolutely  unexplained  fact  in  the  history  of 
literature.  He  seemed  to  know  the  secrets  of  nature  and 
of  man's  heart,  and  to  penetrate  the  depths  of  wisdom  and 
of  philosophy  by  intuition.  He  was  a  creator  of  his  kind, 
for  at  a  touch  of  his  pen  he  spoke  men  and  women  into 
an  existence  individual  and  immortal.  His  style  can 
hardly  be  described,  it  cannot  be  analyzed,  and  it  has 
never  been  imitated.  And  there  was  no  limit  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  his  genius.  He  sounded  man's  nature  and  the 
range  of  human  thought  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  its' 
compass.  The  grandest  and  the  profoundest  of  all  writers, 
ho  was  at  the  same  time  not  only  the  most  delicate  and  the 
most  fanciful,  but  the  most  comic.  There  is  no  tragedy,  no 
philosophy,  no  pathos,  no  fancy,  no  humor  like  Shakspeare's 
tragedy,  Shakspeare's  philosophy,  Shakspeare's  pathos, 
Shakspeare's  fancy,  and  Shakspeare's  humor.  We  say  all 
that  we  can  say  when  we  call  them  Shakspcarian.  To  men- 
tion the  titles  of  his  principal  dramas  is  quite  needless. 
All  the  world  knows  that  "  Hamlet,"  "  King  Lear," 
"  Othello,"  and  "  Macbeth  "  are  his  greatest  tragedies,  but 
it  may  well  be  said  that  his  wisest  play  is  one  never  played 
now  and  too  little  read—"  Troilus  and  Cressida."  Ho  wrote 
at  first  in  conjunction  with  other  playwrights,  after  the 
manner  of  his  time,  but  his  facility  in  composition  soon 
freed  him  almost  altogether  from  the  trammels  of  collab- 
oration, and  nearly  all  the  great  comedies,  histories,  and 
tragedies  that  bear  his  name  are  of  his  own  unaided  pro- 
duction. His  Sonnets  are  inferior  in  thought  and  in  ex- 
pression only  to  his  best  plays.  They  alone  would  have 
won  him  immortality.  His  most  inferior  works  are  those 
upon  which  he  labored  most  and  rested  the  only  literary 
fame  ho  coveted — his  poems  "  Venus  and  Adonis "  and 
'•  Luorece."  Ho  attained  his  purpose  and  retired  to  Strat- 
ford in  the  prime  of  life,  a  prosperous  gentleman  ;  and 
there  he  died  A.  D.  1616,  entirely  regardless  of  his  poetic 
fame,  having  no  predecessors  or  successors  except  in  the 
order  of  time.  None  of  his  contemporaries  were  like  him. 
There  was  an  Elizabethan  period  of  poetry  and  of  the 
drama,  but  no  Shakspearian  school  of  either. 

Chief  among  Shakspeare's  contemporaries  was  his  friend 
Benjamin  Jouson,  who  for  some  time  was  regarded  by  the 
critical,  but  never  by  the  public,  as  his  superior.  But 
gifted  as  Jonson  was,  the  difference  between  them  is  so 
great  as  to  be  absolutely  immeasurable.  Jonson's  best 
comic  vein,  as  in  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,"  "The  Al- 
chemist," and  "  Bartholomew  Fair,"  is  simply  a  humorous 
— and  yet  not  very  humorous — picture  of  what  passed  be- 
fore his  eyes — persons  and  manners.  His  tragedy  is  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  the  imitation  of  classic  models. 
In  some  of  his  tragedies  founded  on  classic  subjects — <•.  //. 
"Sejanus" — no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  speeches  are 
translations,  more  or  less  free,  from  Latin  authors.  He 
was  overlaid  with  his  learning.  He  was  nevertheless  a 
robust  thinker,  and  at  times  a  graceful  one.  Some  of  his 
minor  poems,  particularly  his  songs,  have  a  peculiar  charm 
which  makes  them  the  best  known  of  all  his  works.  He 
wrote  one  of  our  earliest  English  grammars,  and  in  his 
"Timber"  some  of  our  earliest  literary  criticism. 

Kraneis  Beaumont  (1386-1G1G)  and  John  Fletcher  (1570- 
Hi.'.Vi.  two  gentlemen  by  birth,  wrote  together,  although 
we  have  many  plays  by  Fletcher  alone.  They  were  poets, 
wits,  and  dramatists,  but  not  of  a  very  high  order,  although 


of  the  high  imaginative  school.  Comedy  was  their  forte, 
and  they  first  brought  upon  the  English  stage  the  comedy 
of  intrigue.  Their  works  are  very  voluminous,  and  suffer 
from  a  diffusion  of  powers  by  no  means  exhaustless.  If 
they  had  written  less  they  would  have  written  better. 
Their  most  meritorious  works  arc  "  The  Maid's  Tragedy," 
"  The  Elder  Brother,"  "  1'hilaster,"  and  '•  The  Faithful  Shep- 
lu-nlf^s,"  the  last  of  which  was  written  by  Fletcher  alone, 
who  had  more  fertility,  more  constructive  power,  and  a 
livelier  fancy  than  Beaumont. 

Among  the  second-rate  men  of  this  period  whose  names 
only  can  be  mentioned  here  were  Philip  Massinger  (1584— 
1040),  who  had  tragic  powers,  but  who  was  destitute  of 
fancy  and  humor;  John  Ford  (1586-about  1639),  whoso 
forte  was  pathos ;  John  Webster  and  John  Marston,  who 
dealt  in  the  tragedy  of  horrors ;  Thomas  Dekker,  who  had 
in  a  market!  degree  both  pathos  ami  humor,  but  whose 
wretched  life  gave  him  little  opportunity  to  finish  his 
work:  John  Middleton,  a  man  of  pleasing  mediocrity; 
and  Thomas  Ilaywood,  the  most  voluminous  of  them  all, 
that  being  his  chief  distinction.  James  Shirley  (1594- 
1666)  closes  the  array  of  Elizabethan  dramatists,  and  is 
the  link  between  the  times  of  Elizabeth  and  James  and 
those  of  Charles  and  the  Commonwealth. 

Among  the  great  intellects  of  the  Elizabethan  era  only 
one  man — and  we  might  almost  say  hardly  he — is  more 
conspicuous  than  Francis  Bacon.  His  mm  orsal  misnomer 
is  a  notable  recognition  of  his  greatness.  He  became  lord 
high  chancellor  and  a  peer,  his  title  being  Lord  Verulam, 
but  the  man  was  far  above  his  peerage,  and  he  is  called 
Lord  Bacon.  His  distinction  was  in  this,  that  he  was  the 
wisest  man  of  modern  times,  almost  the  wisest  of  the  sons 
of  men.  To  no  man  since  the  revival  of  learning  may  the 
term  ''  philosopher  "  be  so  well  applied.  As  a  scientific  in- 
vestigator ho  has  had  many  superiors ;  his  scheme  of  in- 
ductive philosophy  may  not  be  original ;  but  if  he  had  not 
written  the  "Novum  Organon"  he  would  yet  have  taken 
the  stand  which  he  has  held  for  the  two  centuries,  adown 
which  from  his  sun-like  mind  has  poured  a  blaze  of  intel- 
lectual light ;  for  he  had  the  grandeur  and  the  poise  and 
the  far-reaching  power  which  make  a  central  luminary, 
and  whatever  he  uttered  bore  the  stamp  of  his  supremacy. 
To  English  literature,  strictly  speaking,  his  contributions 
were  not  large,  for  the  most  of  his  writings  were  in  Latin. 
His  "  Essays,"  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known  to  general 
readers,  were  written  in  English,  and  they  alone  would 
have  made  his  name  immortal.  Such  a  solid  body  of  clear, 
compact  wisdom  was  never  uttered  to  the  world  from  an 
uninspired  source  before  his  day  or  since.  They  show  in 
every  page  the  largeness,  the  breadth,  and  depth  of  his 
great  intellect.  In  style  they  are  models  of  concentration, 
giving  results,  not  processes,  and  yet  revealing  the  founda- 
tions of  eternal  truth  upon  which  their  judgments  stand. 
Bacon  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  A.  D.  1501,  and, 
living  through  that  of  James  I.,  died  in  1626.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  writings  of 
cither  that  he  and  Shakspeare,  the  two  brightest  intellects 
of  modern  times,  strictly  contemporaries  and  living  in  the 
same  place,  knew  of  each  other's  existence ;  the  reason  of 
which  strange  fact  is  that  one  was  a  statesman  and  a  phil- 
osopher, the  other  a  player  and  a  playwright. 

In  the  reign  of  James,  Robert  Burton  (1576-1640)  pro- 
duced the  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  a  hash  of  curious 
learning  made  piquant  by  the  original  spiee  of  splenetic 
humor  and  jocular  sneers  with  which  the  quoted  passages 
are  seasoned  to  bring  out  their  flavor.  It  is  so  filled  with 
Latin  that  it  is  hardly  an  English  book,  but  it  is  a  typical 
specimen  of  a  school  or  fashion  of  learned  writing  which 
prevailed  about  this  time;  and  notwithstanding  its  pedan- 
tic air  it  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  a  source  of  delight 
and  a  quarry  of  suggestion  to  a  large  class  of  highly -culti- 
vated readers,  and  greatly  so  to  those  who  themselves  are 
writers.  The  names  of  Donne  (1573-1631),  a  metaphysical 
poet;  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  (1581-1613),  the  author  of 
"The  Wife;"  of  Richard  Sibbes  (1577-1635),  a  Puritan 
divine;  of  John  Hales  (1584-1656),  a  theologian  and  the 
author  of  "  Gulden  Kemaines;"  and  of  William  Drum- 
mond  of  Hnwthorndcn  (1587-1649),  a  Scotch  poet  of  merit 
and  a  historian  of  Scotland, — must  be  mentioned  in  an  at- 
tempt to  give  a  view  of  English  literature  at  this  period. 

A  notably  important  fact  in  regard  to  the  Elizabethan 
era  in  literature  is,  that  the  English  language,  which  was 
fully  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  used  in  that  era  with  a  freedom  from  formal  restraint 
that  since  then  has  been  unknown.  The  parts  of  speech 
changed  places  at  the  will  of  the  writer.  Not  only  were 
adverbs  used  as  adjectives  and  adjectives  as  adverbs,  but 
adverbs  as  nouns,  and  not  only  were  nouns,  but  even  pro- 
nouns, used  as  verbs.  A  like  freedom  reigned  as  to  other 
parts  of  speech  and  in  the  construction  of  the  sentence. 
Thus  was  born  at  a  blow,  in  full  strength  and  activity,  the 
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genius  of  the  Ei.  go,  which  is  that  the  nature 

and  quality  of  a   word  depend   not  upon  its  form,  but  upon 

lace    in    the    sentence   and    it-    logical  relation  toother 
words.     Thus  the    English  of  the   Kli/ahcthan  peri. 
more  truly  and  absolutely  Kngli-h  than  that  of  any  period 
ci  prevailed  most  remarkably 

ill    the    writings    of  the    port-    and     tbe    dramati-i  •    of    the 
period,  and  chicfc-t  of  all  the    latter.      Hut  it  pervaded   all 

writing  and  all  SJM Ii.      That  it  was  prevented    from   de- 

iiotic  liccn-c  i-  probably    due    in    a   large 

ire  to  the  preparation  and  ditl'usion   of  tli 
King  .lames's  tran-ta!  ion  of  the  Uihte,  which  wa-  published 
in    liill.      In    this   translation,    which    was   made  wit: 
trciucsl  care  and  (he  interchanged  labor  of   forty    MV«B    ••! 
the  most  coinpcteut  scholars  in  England,  the  language  of 
the   previous  versions  was   not    only    kept    in  view,    but    re- 

1  whenever  ii  \v  a  -  c.  insistent  witli  tho  original,  and 
sullicientlv  modern  to  be  comprehensible  without  losing 
111  •  dignity  which  pertains  to  antiquity,  or  taking  • 

•••ness    which    goes    with    novelty.        The    Iran 
d  the  sacred  old  structure  with   reverent   hand-,  ami 
while  they   renovated  and  strengthened   it  they    did    not 
whitewash  the  mellow  tints  of  time  with  glaring  newness. 
This  book  was  at  once  published    abroad  throughout 
laud,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  printed  and  reprinted 

altered,  and  read  daily  by  people  of  English  race  as 
no  other  book  was  ever  read  by  any  other  people.  ! 
fluenee  upon  English  literature  has  been  as  great  as — per- 
h:ip-.  alas  <  ,VI.  -hniild  say  even  greater  than — upon  tho  mo- 
rality of  English  life.  It  has  hern  the  1 1  ca  -ore  Inui-e  and  the 
stronghold  of  the  English  language.  It  contains  tho  best, 
the  purest,  tho  manliest,  and  tho  sweetest  English  that  was 
ever  written.  Its  narrative  stylo  is  beyond  that  of  all 
other  writing  in  its  own  or  in  other  tongues  for  simplicity, 
for  clearness,  and  for  strength.  No  exhortation  is  like  its 
exhortation;  no  other  counsel  comes  to  us  clothed  in  such 
impressive  dignity  of  phrase.  In  it  tho  rich  and  glowing 
diction  of  its  Oriental  original  is  preserved,  and  yet  tem- 
pered with  something  of  the  cool  directness,  the  honesty, 
and  the  homely  freshness  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nature.  Its 
influence  upon  tho  English  language  has  been  tho  most 
pervading  and  the  most  wholesomely  conservative  that  was 
ever  exercised  by  a  single  force.  Its  authority  has  sur- 

:assed  that  of  any  possible  Academy.  It  is  a  marvellous 
ook;  and  whatever  our  faith  or  our  lack  of  faith  in  the 
literal  truth  of  all  its  declarations,  it  cannot  bo  road  with 
too  much  of  admiration  or  of  thankfulness. 

After  the  death  of  Racon  and  of  James  I.  a  few  names 
of  note  attract  our  attention  as  we  pass  to  the  period  of 
tho  Commonwealth:  George  Wither  (A.  D.  1588-1667),  a 
poet  chiefly  sacred,  nervous  in  stylo,  and  remarkable  for 
his  simple,  clear  English;  Thomas  Hobbcs  (A.  D.  1588- 
Iti7u),  a  writer  upon  social  and  moral  subjects,  a  strong, 
clear,  but  not  always  logical  thinker,  and  our  first  master 
of  regularity  and  symmetry  of  stylo:  ho  translated  Homer 
into  homely  halting  verso;  Thomas  Carew  (died  1639),  a 
tender  and  graceful  writer  of  light  amatory  verse,  which, 

ba-ed  upon  Krench  i Ids,  has  the  merit  of  character; 

Hubert  Herrick  (1591-1674),  who,  writing  both  sacred  and 
>iy  verse,  is  known  chiefly  by  tho  latter,  in  which  ho 
clothes  exquisite  conceits  in  a  rich,  pulpy  style ;  Isaac  Wal- 
ton l  1  .V.K1  -1  ('is:1, i.  a  meek  and  pious  angler,  whose  love  of 
nature  and  simple  pedestrianism  of  life  and  style  win  him 
admirers  generation  after  generation  :  ho  wrote  "  The  Com- 
plete Angler"  and  the  lives  of  Donne,  Hooker,  and  other 
divines;  tjeorgc  Herbert  ( Iay.'{-lfi;t2),  whose  collection  of 
short  poems  called  ••  The  Temple"  had  an  amazing  popular 
favor,  twenty  thousand  copies  having  been  sold,  according 
to  his  biographer  Walton,  in  a  few  years.  Herbert  belongs 
to  tho  metaphysical  school  of  Donne.  His  thoughts  are 
ahuosf.  a  continued  succession  of  quaint  conceits  and  are 
steeped  in  eeclesiasticism  ;  but  they  are  pervaded  with  the 
spirit  of  true  piety  and  uttered  in  English  notably  simple 
and  manly. 

To  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Restoration  be- 
longs Edmund  Waller,  who  was  born  A.  [>.  1605  to  a  large 
estate,  and  who  devoted  himself  to  polities  and  to  litera- 
ture. His  verse  unites  grace  and  dignity,  although  lie  is 
sometimes  tempted  into  extravagance.  His  Iini>  "On  a 
liirdle"  express  one  of  the  most  exquisite  amatory  fancies 
in  our  love-literature,  lie  had  a  charming  fancy,  but  little 
imagination.  Contemporary  with  him  were  Tlmnia  -  Kan- 
do  Iph  i  I  tin.'.  !'.  I  t.  vv  ho-e  poems  arc  tame,  but  in  vv  lio-e  plays 
there  linger  echoes  of  the  Elizabethan  grandeur  and  free- 
dom ;  Sir  William  Oavenant.  playwright  and  poet-laureate, 
but  a  poor  creature  ;  Sir  John  Suckling  i  Inn'.i  II  i.  a  dainty 

;u.d  an  amorous;  and  tho  gallant  Sir  Richard  Love 
ice  fa  bent  1 1'.  1  •<  ,'iS  i,  whose  songs  give  the  soul  of  chivalry 
and  true  love  voice,  but  who  loved  honor  more  than  love, 
whose  cheery  voice  reaches  us  through  his  prison  bars,  and 
only  dies  with  him  in  misery. 


\: 


But   all   th  this    period    vv •  t lip-id     • 

•  and   liimiii  •     >!   a  man  who  was  a  school- 

and    Latin    secretary  to  the  I  '..ninionvi  ealth  council 

ii — John  .Milton.       Milton  was  of  a  Homan  Catholic 
family  of  the  minor  gentry,   but   vias  l.orn   into  a  middlc- 
class  condition    in  life,  his  father  lnu  ing  !••  •  n  di-in,  • 
for  embracing  the    I'rol,  -lalit   laith.         Hi-  lather,  however, 

acquired  money  enough   to   retire   into  i ntry  life  and  to 

give  h  a  a  university  education  (at   Cambridge), 

iblc  him  to  devote  himself  to  study  at  home  for  five 
years  after  taking  hi-  ma-ter's  degree,  and  I  hen  to  travel 
on  the  Continent,  particularly  in  Italy.  He  was  summoned 
home  by  the  beginning  of  the  great  civil  war,  in  which  he 
al  once  ranged  himself  with  his  j,,  n — which  being  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  "supremely  great  "  Ma  than 

the  sword" — on  the  side  of  the  I'arliann  i  t.  lie  went  heart 
and  soul  into  tin-  struggle,  ami  vvn.tr  many  controversial 
works  which  need  not  here  be  notice. 1.  Their  value  was 
chictly  tor  their  time,  and  neither  in  them  nor  in  any  other 
of  his  prose  works  did  his  genius  show,  except  fitfully,  ill 

:>r  power.  Indeed,  his  prose,  although  strong  in 
thought,  is  in  style  involved,  cumbrous,  and  awkward.  Of 
these  the  ablest  are  "  Kikonoklastcs,"  "A  Defence  of  the 
People  of  England."  ••  Tct rachordon,"  including  "The 
H'.etrinc  and  Discipline  nf  I  >ii  orce."  "The  Tenure  of  Kings 
ami  M  tion,"  and  "Areo- 

pagitica,  a  Plea  for  the  Liberty  of  In  licensed  Printing." 
lint  it  is  as  a  poet  that  Milton  lives  in  the  world's  memory, 
and  of  modern  epio  poets  he  is  incomparably  the  greatest. 
Hi-  earlier  and  minor  works  have  a  serene  and  lofty  grace 
of  expression,  united  with  a  sustained  power,  that  preludes 
the  coming  epos.  But  their  merits,  great  as  they  are,  are 
:han  fanciful,  although  the  fancy  is  of  the 
very  highest  order.  "  L'Allegro"  shows  that  ho  could  even 
bo  playful.  The  phrase  "the  light  fantastic  toe"  is  quoted 
by  thousands  yearly  who  not  only  do  not  know  whence  it 
comes,  but  who  would  be  surprised  at  learning  that  it  was 
written  by  the  grave  Puritan  author  of  "Paradise  Lost." 
His  sonnets  have  been  much  praised  of  later  years,  partic- 
ularly since  Wordsworth's  saying  that  in  his  hand  tho  son- 
net "became  a  trumpet."  And  the  opinion  that  most  of 
them  are  unworthy  of  his  genius,  heavy  in  thought  rather 
than  weighty,  cumbrous  in  style  rather  than  stately,  must 
perhaps  bo  set  down  as  peculiar  to  the  present  writer. 
Milton's  genius  did  not  adapt  itself  easily  to  small  things. 
Like  some  huge  birds  he  could  not  take  a  short  flight  grace- 
fully. Ho  needed  space  and  time  to  soar  on  high  and 
show  the  steady  strength  of  his  vast  sweep  of  wing.  These 
ho  found  in  the  subject  which  ho  chose  early  for  his  great 
epic  poem,  upon  the  writing  of  which,  after  long  previous 
incubation,  he  spent  seven  years.  This  poem  has  the  singu- 
lar advantage  of  tho  grandest  theme,  the  theme  most  in- 
teresting to  all  Christendom,  and  the  most  suggestive  of 
sublime  thought,  that  could  havo  been  chosen.  Had  its 
author  failed,  even  measurably,  the  subject  would  certainly 
havo  been  taken  up  by  some  pott  in  after  years;  but  oc- 
cupying it  absolutely  and  triumphantly  as  he  did,  it  was 
ever  afterward  foreclosed  against  all  comers.  The  style  of 
tho  "Paradise  Lost"  in  its  finest  and  most  characteristic 
passages  has  an  almost  indescribable  grandeur  and  strength. 
Its  lines  are  adorned  with  a  wealth  of  illustration  com- 
pelled from  all  literature  and  all  history,  sacred  and  pro- 
fane; and  its  author  marches  along  his  royal  road  of  verso 
like  some  great  conqueror  whoso  triumph  is  made  splendid 
with  tbo  spoils  of  subject  peoples.  But  these  are  too  mere 
tokens  and  decorations  of  his  own  power.  His  thought 
and  his  purpose  are  always  supreme.  He  is  ablo  to  handle 
such  subjects  as  omnipotence  and  arehangelio  rebellion, 
primeval  purity  and  the  ruin  of  a  race,  transcendent  love, 
redemption,  "fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  absolute,"  and 
to  keep  himself  up  to  tho  lofty  level  of  his  stupendous 
theme.  At  least  be  very  rarely  falls  below  it;  and  on  one 
occasion,  at  least,  when  he  ih.es  *,, — the  introduction  of 
gunpowder  and  artillery  into  the  fight  between  Satan  and 
the  Almighty — his  error  may  be  assigned  to  the  unavoid- 
able anthropomorphism  of  his  machinery,  and  the  then 
comparative  novelty  and  terror  of  tho  engines  of  death 
which  he  used.  There  were  neither  fire-crackers  nor  rc- 
lohing  pi-t..ls  in  Milton's  day.  In  the  "  Paradise  Lost" 
and  the  ••  Paradise  Regained"  the  poet  worked  out  to  the 
utmo-t  bound  of  possibility  mere  hints  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Christians,  and  thus  became 
the  originator  of  many  of  the  popular  views  of  theology 
since  his  day.  Milton  is  not,  propeily  .-peaking,  an  Eng- 
lish poet  oran  English  prose-writer  His  style  and  the  very 
character  of  his  thought  are  eminently  un-Knglish.  His 
spirit  i-  Hebraic,  his  form  that  of  Latin  and  Uri'i'k  models. 
His  last  work,  ami  one  of  his  greate-t.  ••  Samson  Agonistes." 
is  remarkable  in  this  respect.  In  its  form  it  is  modelled 
upon  .Kschylus:  its  spirit  is  caught  from  Joshua,  from 
Knekicl,  and  from  Isaiah.  The  hatred  between  tho  One- 
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God-loving  race  and  the  Gentile  had  had  no  such  fierce 
and  terrible  utterance  since  the  return  from  the  second 
captivity.  In  one  remarkable  respect  Milton  is  eminently 
un-English:  he  is  entirely  without  humor,  that  peculiarly 
English,  or  at  least  Teutonic,  quality  of  mind  which  mani- 
fests itself  in  some  degree  in  almost  every  other  eminent 
writer  of  that  race.  In  all  his  controversial  writing,  sav- 
age as  it  is,  there  is  no  touch  of  humor.  His  only  effort  in 
this  way — the  suggestion  that  while  the  archangel  and 
Ad;im  talk  in  Kdrn,  as  Eve  prepares  their  meal  of  fruits, 
there  is  "no  fear  lest  dinner  cool" — is  one  of  the  least 
happy  among  his  few  unhappy  thoughts.  Milton  sold  tlio 
copyright  of  the  "'Paradise  Lost"  for  £5,  and  a  further 
payment  of  £5  upon  the  sale  of  1300,  and  £5  upon  the 
sale  of  1300  more.  Milton  received  the  first  additional 
£5,  the  second  edition  having  been  published  in  1074; 
and  his  widow  parted  with  all  her  right  in  the  copy  for  £8 
upon  the  publication  of  the  third  edition  in  1678 ;  which 
must  bo  regarded  as  a  remarkable  success  for  a  poem  of 
such  a  character  at  such  a  time.  And  yet  Milton,  cele- 
brated as  a  controversial  writer  and  a  scholar  almost  from 
his  youth,  did  not  achieve  fame  as  a  poet  during  his  life- 
time. The  "Paradise  Lost"  was  not  appreciated  highly, 
not  to  say  at  its  full  worth,  until  after  a  series  of  criticisms 
by  Addison  in  the  "Spectator,"  and  "Cornus"  and  his 
other  minor  poems  were  first  brought  into  general  notice 
by  Pope  and  Warhurton.  Milton,  great  as  he  was,  does 
not  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  poets — that  is  occupied  by 
but  three  men,  Homer,  Dante,  and  Shakspeare — but  first 
in  the  second  rank  without  a  doubt  is  the  author  of  the 
**  Paradise  Lost."  Milton,  who  had  been  blind  for  some 
years  before  he  began  to  write  out  his  great  work  by  others' 
hands,  died  in  London  A.  D.  1674.  The  creator  of  "Eve" 
married  three  wives,  one  of  them  "a  saint,"  and  was  sepa- 
rated for  a  time  from  his  first,  not  the  saint.  Of  his  thrco 
daughters,  one  was  so  unlettered  that  she  could  not  write 
at  all,  and  another  could  not  spell  her  own  name  rightly. 

Abraham  Cowley  (1618-67)  was  a  contemporary  of  Milton 
of  whom  great  things  were  thought  during  his  lifetime  and 
for  many  years  afterwards.  Milton  himself,  with  that  mis- 
appreciation  of  contemporary  work  so  common  even  with 
great  intellects,  said  that  the  three  greatest  English  poets 
were  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Cowiey ;  an  opinion  extrav- 
agant to  absurdity.  Cowley  produced  no  work  of  large  de- 
sign, but  made  translations  and  wrote  "  Pindaric  Odes," 
"  The  Mistress,"  a  collection  of  amatory  verse,  "  Davideis," 
elegies,  and  the  like.  He  belonged  to  the  metaphysical 
school  of  Donne,  of  whom  he  was  a  weak  imitator.  His 
cold  conceits  and  extravagant  fancies  are  passing  into  de- 
served oblivion.  Sir  John  Denham  (1615-68)  was  his  su- 
perior in  every  natural  gift,  and  wrote  in  a  much  higher 
school,  philosophical  but  cold.  His  "  Cooper's  Hill,"  his 
best  work,  will  always  command  admiration  for  its  nervous 
thought  and  fine  imagery.  It  contains  the  fine  apostro- 
phe to  the  Thames : 

"Oh,  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme — 
Though  deep,  ye-t  clear;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 
Strong- without  rage  ;  without  o'erflowiug,  full ;" 

which  is  perhaps  the  most-to-be-admired  example  of  that 
mosaic  verse  which  was  so  much  in  vogue  in  the  early  part 
of  the  next  century. 

Of  the  prose-writers  of  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  most  conspicuous  and  characteristic  are  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  (1605-82),  Thomas  Fuller  (1608-61),  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor (1613-67),  the  earl  of  Clarendon  (1609-74),  and  Rich- 
ard Baxter  (1615-91).  Browne  wrote  "  Religio  Medici," 
"  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica,  or  a  Treatise  on  Vulgar  Errors," 
"  Hydriotaphia,  or  a  Treatise  on  Urn-Burial,"  and  "  The 
Garden  of  Cyrus."  But  notwithstanding  the  nature  of 
these  subjects  and  the  fact  that  he  was  a  physician,  the 
interest  of  his  writings  does  not  consist  in  any  contribution 
that  ho  makes  to  morals,  to  science,  or  to  the  history  of 
art.  Their  charm  is  only  in  the  strange,  fantastic  thoughts 
which  he  weaves  around  his  subjects  in  language  which 
would  have  won  him  the  applause  of  John  Lyly  the 
Euphuist.  His  vocabulary  is  so  Romanized  that  it  is 
hardly  English.  Jeremy  Taylor,  a  Cavalier  clergyman 
who  became  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  has  been  called 
the  Shakspeare  and  the  Spenser  of  English  prose.  The 
latter  comparison  is  the  better.  His  style  is  like  a  rich 
tapestry  full  of  glowing  color  and  striking  figures,  that 
would  be  startling  but  for  their  beauty  and  their  harmo- 
nious succession.  Through  the  splendor  of  his  fancy  tlu-n- 
runs  a  vein  of  sweet  and  tender  yet  glowing  piety.  His 
"Holy  Living"  and  "Holy  Dying"  beget  even  in  this 
faithless  day  a  religious  fervor  in  the  reader.  He  has  the 
honorable  distinction  of  being  the  first  earnest  advocate 
of  complete  and  absolute  religious  toleration,  his  argu- 
ment for  which  is  set  forth  in  "  Theologia  Eclectic.*.  :i 
Discourse  of  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying."  Fuller  exhib- 


;  ited  in  the  highest,  most  typical  form  the  witty  divine — a 
character  assumed  l»y  many  of  the  clergymen  of  his  period, 

.  who  filled  their  sermons  even  upon  the  gravest  themes  with 
<|iiips  uiid  quiddities  and  puns.  He  has  the  credit  of  being 
onr  of  the  wittiest,  although  not  one  of  the  most  humorous, 
of  English  writers.  The  crackling  of  his  jests  is  incessant, 
and  although  they  are  not  always  brilliant,  they  arc  rarely 
forced.  His  principal  works  arc  "The  Holy  and  Profane 
State,"  "History  of  the  Holy  War,"  and  "The  Worthies 
of  England."  Clarendon  was  the  first  of  our  regular  his- 
torians. His  "  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars" 
is  valuable  chiefly  because  he  was  a  witness  of  the  facts 
which  ho  relates  with  his  judgment  of  the  actors.  His 
stylo  is  poor,  often  cumbrous,  and  often  incorrect.  Baxter 
was  also  a  typical  man.  He  was  almost  a  perfect  example 
of  a  clergyman  who  was  a  purely  religious  writer,  rather 
than  ecclesiastical  or  even  theological.  Fervor  is  his  chief 
characteristic.  His  style  is  pure,  and  for  its  purpose  it  can 
hardly  be,  and  never  has  been,  surpassed.  He  wrote  much, 
but  is  now  chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  the  "  Saint's 
Everlasting  Rest"  and  the  "Call  to  the  Unconverted." 

But  above  all  the  prose-writers  of  this  period,  and  high 
among  those  of  any  country  or  any  time,  rises  one  mighty 
figure — that  of  the  Puritan  tinker  of  Elstow,  John  Bun- 
yan.  il  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  the  book  which  has  won 
its  author  a  fame  that  like  an  English  oak  strengthens  and 
broadens  with  the  lapse  of  centuries,  is  an  allegory  purely 
religious  in  its  original  purpose;  and  of  all  allegories  ever 
written  it  is  the  one  which  most  effectually  attained  its 
end.  But  in  its  literary  character,  with  which  we  have  to 
do  here,  it  is  a  work  of  fiction,  a  tale  of  human  expe- 
rience and  of  human  passion,  a  story  of  trial,  of  strug- 
gle, of  sorrow,  and  of  triumph.  Thus  considered,  it  is 
matchless:  in  all  literature  there  is  nothing  like  it.  Of 
its  millions  of  readers,  of  all  climes  and  all  ages,  compar- 
atively few  think  while  they  read  of  its  allegorical  mean- 
ing. They  are  absorbed  in  the  fortunes  of  Christian,  of 
Faithful.  To  them  Apollyon  i*  the  fiend  and  Giant  Despair 
M  the  giant  of  which  all  the  other  fiends  and  giants  of 
poetry  and  romance  are  the  faint  and  feeble  and  theatrical 
imitations  ;  and  Greatheart  is  such  a  champion  of  distress- 
ed womanhood  as  might  have  shamed  Cervantes  into  leav- 
ing his  immortal  satire  unwritten.  The  youth  who  when 
he  first  reads  it  does  not  rush  on  "as  if  he  would  devour 
the  way  "  must  have  a  dull  mind  or  a  sluggish  nature.  The 
secret  of  all  this  is  Bunyan's  marvellous  union  of  dramatic 
insight  and  dramatic  power  with  a  vivid  and  fiery  imagina- 
tion, beside  which  the  imagination  of  all  other  prose-writers 
is  pale  and  feebly  imitative.  Moreover,  the  style  of  the 
"Pilgrim's  Progress" — not  always  correct,  according  to 
the  laws  of  pedants  and  grammarians — shows  a  mastery 
of  English  in  which  its  writer  has  no  rival.  It  is  an  un- 
conscious mastery,  and  it  unites  in  absolute  perfection 
strength  and  delicacy.  Of  no  book  except  the  Bible,  and 
perhaps  Shakspeare's  plays,  have  so  many  copies  been 
printed;  and  of  no  book  without  exception,  we  may  bo 
sure,  have  so  many  copies  been  read  through  and  through 
again.  It  has  been  translated  into  nearly  all  the  languages 
of  the  world  ;  and  of  all  peoples  above  the  level  of  barbar- 
ism it  has  taken  a  mighty  hold.  Bunyau  wrote  another 
allegory  of  almost  equal  power,  "The  Holy  War;"  and  his 
other  works  show  his  peculiar  vigor  of  thought  and  of 
style.  But  the  "Pilgrim"  is  his  Moses'  divining-rod. 
Bunyan  was  born  in  the  humblest  condition  of  life  A.  D. 
1628,  and  after  a  life  of  poverty  and  persecution  died  A.  D. 
1688.  A  monument  has  been  erected  to  him  in  his  native 
village,  and  his  statue  stands  in  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

To  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth  we  owe  the  appear- 
ance of  the  newspaper,  which  was  to  have  such  an  influ- 
ence upon  society  and  upon  literature.  News-letters,  as 
they  were  called,  had  been  published  earlier  in  the  century, 
the  oldest  known  being  "  News  Out  of  Holland,"  published 
in  1619;  but  it  was  not  until  the  exciting  times  of  the 
Long  Parliament  that  the  genuine  newspaper  was  de- 
manded by  the  eagerness  of  the  public  for  information  as 
to  what  was  taking  place  from  day  to  day.  Published  at 
first  unco  a  week,  newspapers  at  last  came  to  be  published 
every  other  day. 

The  political,  religious,  and  social  influences  which  were 
dominant  during  the  Commonwealth  were  of  an  ascetic 
character,  and  tended  strongly  to  the  repression  of  the 
lighter  forms  of  literature.  For  several  years  the  theatres 
were  closed,  the  drama  was  crushed,  and  lyric  poetry  lan- 
guished. Upon  the  Restoration  the  repressed  forces  of 
society  burst  forth,  and  with  the  extravagance  of  reaction 
ran  riot  in  high  carnival.  One  of  the  earliest  of  the  en- 
during fruits  of  the  rank  new  growth  was  "  Hudibras,"  a 
satirical  poem  by  Samuel  Butler  (1612-80).  The  germ  of 
tliis  highly  witty  and  humorous  although  coarse  perform- 
ance was  in  "  Don  Quixote."  In  Butler's  poem  the  hero  is 
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a  Puritan  knight   in  wlimn  selfudineK*  aii'l  hypocrisy  take 
tin-  place,  of  I  In'   era/y  rim  ulry  uit'l  extravagant  gal' 
of  the  Knight  of  tin*  Rueful  Couni.  nan.'.  .      !!••    tOO    ha-   ;i 
squire    who    greatly    aid*    the   ilnn  »!'   the 

composition.      "  HudibrM  "    was    of  utair    iii    the 

Puritans,  but  it  is  choke  full  of  knou  ledge  of  I  mi  nan  nut  UK-. 

•    fit  llatr.J     Ml      i\  jtly    e\  JH<  I      CUeh 

ntlit-r  >•>  r:i]>i<lly  and  so  sharply  th:it  if  i-  like  the  > 
off  of  a  puck  of  tire-cracker-.  X"t  only  I'uniani-ni.  I. tit 
a-trnlogy,  uric  lit'  tin-  VOftklMMN  "t  th<'  a_-.',  -nlV.-r-  drrad- 
ful  exposure  under  the  author'-  remooeles^  knife,  liutler 
HTM  lii'1  first  I'ln^li  -!i  poet  to  make  free  une  of  do.ii.le 
rhymes,  upon  tht-  ridiculous  effect  of  winch  many  of  his 
fine  points  depend.  The  couplet. 

"  <  'om  |  ."in  xl  I". ir  Mins  they  are  iiieliu< 
Hy  damning  tliMM'  the\    have  no  mind  to," 

is  a  characteristic  specimen  of  the  gnomic  portions  of  this 
immortal  j>  n  <l'iij,,-it. 

The  dramatists  .it  ;)  prri'Hl  to  which  the  court  of  Charles 
I  f.  i^ive  the  tone  \\cre,  as  might  bo  expected,  not  only  free 
and  gay,  but  licentious  to  the  hist  degree.  They  revelled 
in  tho  violation  »|  -  •\iern:il  decency,  and  tlie  nut  tire  of 
their  plots  was  such  ihat  it  would  seem  as  if  they  were  in- 
ten-led  t»  illustrate  the  life  of  their  royal  master.  All  that 
they  sought  to  present  on  tho  stage  was  amorous  intrigue 
and  wit;  and  it  must  ho  ;idmittr<l  that  in  both  points  they 
succeeded  to  admiration.  Of  the  minor  poets  and  wits  of 
this  period  we  shull  make  brief  mention  only  of  Charles 
Cotton  (lti;io  s7),  who,  besides  his  indecent  verso,  wrote 
the  second  part  of  the  "  Complcat  Angler"  and  translated 
Montaigne  into  >ound  and  nervous  English;  Siri; 

rego  (about  lftftt-94)f  who  wrote  three  phiys,  the  best 
of  which  is  "  Tho  Man  of  Mode,''  and  who  is  tho  father 
of  tho  modern  comedy  of  intrigue ;  Sir  Charles  Sedley 
:  I  i.:;ii-1701 ),  a  writer  of  exquisite  wit  and  no  less  charm- 
ing stylo;  \Vychcrlcy  (about  1640-1715);  and  tho  earl  of 
RoeheMer  iHll?  EH}),  UM  mo-t  indecent  and  |'erli:ips  the 
most  gifted  <»f  tliem  all,  and  who  U  thu  author  of  tho  best 
epigram  .'written  on  tho  bed-chamber  door  of  Charles  II.) 
in  tho  language,  for  which  I  ID  may  be  forgiven  much: 

"  Here  lies  our  sovereign  lord  the  king, 

\YlioM-  word  no  man  i    lies  on; 
He  iievi r  --ays  ;t  t<.oli-li  tiling, 
And  never  does  a  wise  one." 

The  chief  poet  of  this  period  was  John  Dryden,  the  son 
of  a  Puritan  gentleman,  an  I  who  was  born  A.  D.  16,'JL'.  He 
began  to  write  as  early  as  lilp.i,  but  his  most  active  period 
was  from  ]>>i;_'  to  the  end  of  the  century,  his  death  occur- 
ring in  1700.  Dryden  began  his  poetical  career  in  tho 
school  of  Donne  and  Cowley,  and  in  the  extravagant  Ab- 
surdity of  his  conceits  ho  out-Hcroded  Herod.  Whoever 
wishes  to  learn  what  conceit  is  in  poetry  may  best  learn  by 
studying  it  in  the  form  of  monstrous  and  loathsome  M 
ture  in  Dryden's  "  Lines  on  the  Death  of  Lord  Hastings." 
But  there  wa-;  oilier  -tuff  than  this  in  the  man,  who  merely 
began,  as  most  young  geniuses  do,  whether  in  literature, 
in  music,  or  in  painting,  by  imitating  some  one  of  their 
predecessors.  Dryden,  however,  was  nearly  forty  years 
old  before  he  showed  his  power,  whioh  is  that  of  an  im- 
petuous flow  of  versification,  embodying  cogent  argument, 
.-•tinging  satire,  or  graphic  port rui lure.  Of  passion,  of 
tendering,  and  of  pathos  ho  showed  none  in  his  poetry, 
having,  it  would  seem,  none  in  his  nature.  lie  i.- 
but  never  warm,  impetuous,  but  never  earnest.  He  shows 
great  strength,  but  not  the  greate-t,  which  always  carries 
with  it  a,  delicacy  of  touch  to  which  weakness  can  never 
attain.  Hi-*  sentiments  are  never  of  the  highest  or  the 
purest  kiud.  Ho  belongs  to  the  race  of  time-servers  and 
im'n-pleasers.  But  his  satirical  power  is  almost  equal  to 
Juvenal's,  and  his  portraits  of  his  contemporaries — as,  for 
instance,  in  "Absalom  and  Aehitophel."  the  best  of  his 
more  important  works — arc  grand  historic  caricatures, 
heroic  in  scale  and  in  spirit.  His  best  lyric  composition, 
11  \1-  K&nder*l  1-Va-t,"  was  onee  thought  the  lines*  thing  of 
the  kind  in  Knglish  literature,  but  time  has  been  gradu- 
ally, and  surely  and  justly,  diminishing  its  reputation.  lie 
wrote  thirty  plays,  both  comedies  and  tragedir*.  They 
ha\e  little  poetic  merit  and  no  real  dramatic  power.  They 
were,  however,  written  as  many  of  the  best  works  in  liter- 
ature wore  written,  merely  for  the  money  they  would  bring. 
But  in  the  preface-*  to  ^..m,.  of  these  plays  Drydni  stepped 
upon  the  field  of  dramatic  criticism,  of  which  he  showed 
himself  a  master.  They  are  the  earliest  work  of  the  kind 
in  our  language,  and  (hey  remain  among  the  very  lie-t. 
Dryden  was  not  a  great  poet,  but  he  seems  like  a  great 
poet  in  arrested  development.  In  another  a_'e,  tinder  dif- 
ferent oircuuiftnneps,  hr  might  have  developed  into  a 
poet  if  ho  had  Keen  more  richly  endowed  with  wider  and 
warmer  sympathies  and  deeper  feeling.  But  lacking  those 
he  was  suited  to  his  time  and  he  fulfilled  his  function.  The 


perpetuity  of  his  fume  is  due  to  the  splendor  of  his  style 
and  the  vigorous  freedom  of  his  ver.-ilicatiou.  He  was  in 
these  i  i  i)V  nig  p(>wer  of  crowding  un  epigram 

•  -"tiplet  or  touching  off  a  portrait  in  a  qimtriiii 
introducer  of  a  new  sch<>»]  in  poetry,  wh  I  dur- 

•  arly  part   of  th.    .  .i,  itth. 

lath  r    pint    •   '  nteriith   celitiiiy    Han  Iidoriled 

by    several    pro-e  writers    of    eminence    other    than    ! 
already    mentioned:    Ralph    <'udw<>rth   (lt',17    |8),    Andrew 
Man.  ,  ->dney  (UilM-M  ,.  Hir  \Villiam 

Temple  I  ID:'-    Dg),    l>a:u-    Ha  rn»W  (  1  fi:;(l-77  I.  -John  TilloUon 

i:..bi-rt   South  iir,:;:;    I:LY,|.  un*l  (iilbrrt  1: 
1715);  as  to  whom,   however,  we  can  er>are  IO<MM 
enough  only  for  their  nanu •.-.     But  one  man  of  this  period. 
John  L", -Ue.  demand-:   more  p articular  intention,  us  i 
an  original  thinkir  and  one  of  the  most  imimnf  <>t 
land's   pliil'-.-phieal  writers.      Loeke  is  indeed  the   : 
of  political   and  -  which   oinco  his  time  have 

-Imped  the  political  and  the  M«-i:il  'U-velopmcnt  of  the 
'i  rae.-  in  (In-lit  Britain  and  America.  In  In-  • 
lions  of  the  r,,n-«'(|ii.  noes  of  Lowering  the  Im 
nntl  Kuising  the  Value  ot  Money"  he  first  taught  tin 
litical  and  commercial  necessity  of  absolute  good  faith  on 
the  part  of  go\ernnnnt  tis  the  creator  of  the  legal  repre- 
sentative of  value  and  the  medium  of  exchange  of  com- 
modities, and  that  the  issue  of  a  depreciated  currency  wa* 
a  breach  of  good  faith.  In  his  "  Letter  concerning  Toll-r- 
ation "  he  not  only  nobly  sustains  tho  arguments  of  Milton 
and  Jeremy  Taylor  on  the  same  subject,  but  he  broaches 
the  theory  now  established  and  acted  upon,  that  the  func- 
tion of  government  is  to  make  secure  the  personal  libi  rty 
and  the  civil  interests  of  the  individual,  and  that  when  it 
attempts  to  do  ni"ie  it  oversteps  its  proper  limits.  His 
:i  IM-S  on  Civil  ( Io\  eminent  "  de\  eltp  and  enforce  this 
important  political  theory,  resting  it  chiefly  on  an  implied 
contract  between  tho  governing  power  and  the  governed. 
His  "Thoughts  concerning  Education"  have  controlled. 
and  wisely  controlled,  the  action  of  the  English  peoples 
almost  until  the  present  time,  although  the  cold  au> 
of  his  views  has  been  modified  by  a  warmer  infusion  of 
parental  feeling.  But  it  is  his  "  Essay  concerning  Human 
Understanding"  which  has  given  him  his  most  enduring 
fame  and  power,  in  that  he  was  the  first  to  popularize 
the  study  of  mental  philosophy,  and  to  turn  toe  mind's 
eye  of  the  whole  world  inward  upon  itself.  To  John  Locke 
more  than  to  any  other  writer  is  owing  the  introsp* 
character  of  the  literature,  even  the  imaginative  and  ficti- 
tious literature,  of  the  present  age.  Of  Locke  it  was  justly 
and  admirably  said  by  Mackintosh  that  "  his  writings  have 
diffused  throughout  the  world  tho  love  of  civil  liberty,  the 
spirit  of  toleration  in  religious  differences,  tho  disposition 
to  reject  whatever  is  obscure,  fantastical,  or  hypothetical 
in  speculation,  to  reduce  verbal  disputes  to  their  proper 
value,  to  abandon  problems  which  admit  of  no  solution,  to 
distrust  whatever  cannot  be  clearly  expressed,  to  render 
theory  the  simple  explanation  of  facts,  and  to  prefer  those 
studies  which  most  directly  contribute  to  human  happi- 
ness." His  style  has  the  fault  of  being  in  spirit  unimagi- 
native and  in  form  too  diffuse  and  vague.  He  was  born  in 
1032  and  died  in  1704.  He  is  to  be  read  not  for  bis  man- 
ner, but  his  matter. 

Contemporary  with  Locke  were  two  distinguished  men 
of  science,  ore  ot  i  !n  in  of  the  first  eminence — Robert  Jlonke 
and  Sir  I-aac  \ewt..n.  llooke  (1636-1703)  was  an  inves- 
tigator and  nn  inventor,  but  chiefly  a  critic  and  a  disputant, 
pivMiming.  ill-trmperrd,  and  insolent.  Ho  did  not  hesitate 
to  attnek  Newton'*  theory  of  light  and  colors.  Newton 
(1042-17-7  i  is  admitted  to  have  been  the  greatest  master 
of  exact  .-ei»  me  that  ever  lived.  His  discovery  of  the  law 
according  to  which  the  force  of  gravitation  acts,  and  of  the 
refraction  and  composite  nature  of  the  ray  of  light,  are  the 
most  important  in  their  kind  of  modern  times.  His  genius, 
although  sublime  and  far-reaching,  was  eminently  practical ; 
and  to  him  England  was  indebted  for  tho  regulation  of  tin- 
dire  confusion  of  her  coinage.  His  works  hardly  come 
within  the  range  of  pure  literature,  but  the  splendor  of 
his  genius  and  the  grandeur  of  his  fame  forbid  them  to  be 
passed  by  without  notice. 

Locke  and  Newton  were  the  great  literary  and  philosoph- 
ical ornaments  of  the  reign  of  "William  and  Mary,  which  was 
sadly  in  need  of  all  Iho  glory  that  could  l>e  .-In  d  upon  it  hy 
their  genius;  for  the  Revolution  o!  i 

far  more  effectually  than  that  did  which  brought  in  tho 
Commonwealth  ;  one  reason  of  which  oVuhtleM-  i>  that  there 
was  a  much  feebler  thing  to  crush.  For  twenty  years  tho 
annals  of  literature  are  bnre  of  interest  cxe<  pt  that  which 
attaehe*  i"  Loeke  and  to  an  early  performance  oflffbttbvw 
Prior's  "  The  Country  Motive  and  City  MOU-.  ."  Uut  Prior's 
career  (10ft  1-1 721  )  stretched  well  into  the  eiirhtrt-ntli 
tury,  in  the  firpt  quarter  of  which  appeared  that  galaxy  of 
admirable  writers  known  as  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne,  among 
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whom  Prior  must  bo  reckoned.  The  others  were  Swift,  Pope, 
Steele,  Addison,  (Jay.  Garth,  and  Arbuthuot;  of  whom 
the  last  three,  with  Prior,  may  be  passed  without  further 
notice. 

Jonathan  Swift,  Irish  by  birth  (1667),  but  tho  most  Boghah 
of  men  by  blood  and  nature,  first  appeared  in  literature  by 
the  publication  in  1704  of  his  renowned  "  Tale  of  a  Tub  " 
airl  "  Battle  of  the  Books,"  the  former  a  religious  satire, 
(he  latter  a  literary  one,  both  highly  flavored  with  a  coarse 
kind  of  comedy.  The  success  of  these  works  was  very 
^i-rat,  and  their  reputation  has  continued  even  to  the 
preMDt  day.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  only  their  reputa- 
tion has  survived ;  and  that  there  are  few  even  of  the  most 
cultivated  readers  now-a-days  who  can  road  these  comic 
allegories  (for  such  they  are)  with  much  enjoyment  of 
their  wit,  or  even  with  a  very  keen  appreciation  of  their 
satire.  But  their  writer  has  few  equals  as  a  wit  or  a.<  a 
satirist  in  any  literature.  When  he  stepped  upon  the 
lii-Mii,!  field  of  human  nature  bo  produced  that  whieh  will 
be  the  source  of  delight  and  instruction  until  human  na- 
ture has  become  other  than  that  which  ho  found  it.  It  is 
as  the  author  of  "Travels  by  Lemuel  Gulliver"  that  he 
commands  the  widest  circle  of  readers.  This  production 
had  a  political  purpose,  like  most  of  its  author's  works, 
and  contains  allusions  to  and  caricatures  of  some  of  the 
statesmen,  churchmen,  and  other  public  men  of  that  day; 
but  the  genius  of  its  author  impelled  him  to  deal  with 
mankind  even  more  than  with  party,  and  his  satire  is 
upon  the  human  race.  This  is  indeed  the  weakness  as 
well  as  the  strength  of  Swift's  writing — his  contempt  for 
his  fellow-men.  His  own  personal  tastes,  no  less  than  his 
personal  feelings,  put  in  a  strong  appearance  in  all  his 
writings;  and  nothing  does  he  show  with  so  little  reserve 
as  his  aversion  from  his  kind.  The  disgust  which  ho 
makes  the  king  of  the  horses  in  his  '•  Ilouyhnhnms"  feel 
for  the  Yahoos  is  plainly  but  an  utterance  of  his  own  sen- 
timents. Christ  tells  us  to  love  our  enemies  :  this  Christian 
minister  seems  to  have  hated  his  friends.  But  notwith- 
standing this  unpardonable  sin  against  the  holy  spirit  of 
humanity,  notwithstanding  an  indecency  which  does  not 
consist  in  a  public  exposure  of  those  ardent  passions  which 
the  least  reserved  of  men  conceal,  but  in  a  revelling  in 
physical  filth,  Swift's  insight  into  men's  motives  is  so  keen, 
his  satire  is  so  splendid,  as  well  as  so  savage,  his  wit  and 
humor  are  so  fine  and  so  continuous,  and  his  stylo  so  sim- 
ple and  so  nervous,  that  great  pleasure  and  good  counsel 
can  be  extracted  from  almost  all  that  he  wrote.  He  has 
been  compared  to  both  Rabelais  and  Cervantes.  Ho  was 
far  below  either  in  spirit  and  purpose,  but  more  like  tho 
former  than  the  latter  in  his  style.  Ho  wrote  poetry,  or 
rather  verse,  whieh  had  all  the  characteristics  of  his  prose, 
and  no  others,  being  entirely  without  imagination,  fancy, 
or  beauty  of  form.  His  best  known  works,  in  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned,  are  the  "Drapier  Letters,"  "Po- 
lite Conversation,"  "  Directions  for  Servants,"  and  "  Modest 
Proposal  for  Preventing  tho  Children  of  Poor  People  in 
Ireland  from  being  a  Burden  to  their  Parents,  and  for 
making  them  Beneficial  to  the  Publick" — -to  wit,  by  eating 
them.  He  died  in  a  state  of  wretched  imbecility  A.  I). 
1745;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  intense  egoism 
made  him  somewhat  mad,  with  a  selfish  method  in  his 
madness,  during  no  small  part  of  his  life. 

Alexander  Pope,  born  A.  D.  1688  of  Roman  Catholic 
parentage,  began  to  write  verses  in  his  childhood,  and  be- 
fore he  was  thirty  years  old  had  amassed  a  moderate  for- 
tune by  his  pen,  and  had  taken  a  position  whieh  makes 
his  name  the  most  illustrious  in  the  literary  roll  of  tho 
eighteenth  century.  Pope's  first  work  of  conspicuous 
merit  was  the  "  Essay  on  Criticism,"  written  when  ho  was 
but  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  years  old.  Containing  no 
new  or  striking  views  of  literature,  it  is  yet  admirable  for 
the  soundness  of  its  judgments  and  the  epigrammatic  ele- 
gance of  its  style.  His  "  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  a  mock-heroic 
poem — in  fact,  a  burlesque  social  epic — is  tho  most  charm- 
ing and  exquisitely  finished  composition  of  its  kind  ever 
written.  Pope  was,  like  Dryden,  whom  ho  began  by  imita- 
ting, a  satirist,  and,  like  Swift,  an  egoist.  But,  unlike 
ritht-r  of  them,  ho  had  tact  and  delicacy,  and  was  an  ac- 
complished man  of  the  world.  Where  one  used  a  broad- 
sword and  tho  other  a  bludgeon,  he  used  a  rapier.  His 
mind  had  also  a  strong  philosophical  turn,  and  this  he 
showed  in  his  "Essay  on  Alan."  which  is  the  finest  didac- 
tic poem  in  any  language,  unmatched  for  closeness  of 
th'iught,  felicity  of  illustration,  and  delicacy  of  linish.  He 
never  wrote  with  passion  or  with  strong  imagination,  lint 
in  his  "Epistles  of  Eloisa  to  Abelard"  and  "Sappho  to 
Phaon  "  he  did  attain  a  warmth  of  feeling  which  is  almost 
like  tho  fervor  of  real  love;  and  in  writing  of  his  own  feeMr. 
crippled,  weary  physical  life  ("Epistle  to  Arbuthnot")  ho 
utters  his  woes  with  a  simple  pathos  which  is  touching  and 
dignified.  With  tho  assistance  of  some  minor  versifiers  of 


the  day  he  translated  Homer,  making  a  brilliant  and  very 
readable  version,  which  has  the  one  great  defect  of  mis- 
representing tho  original  both  in  form  and  in  spirit.  He 
edited  Shakspeare,  but  his  real  editorial  work  is  of  little 
worth,  and  the  only  valuable  part  of  tho  edition  is  in  the 
pi-i't'iiee,  which  is  full  of  excellent  criticism  written  gener- 
ally in  admirable  English.  Popo  was  not  a  great  poet; 
In-  was  rather  a  colossal  epigrammatist  and  the  most  skil- 
ful of  versifiers.  He  wrote  almost  always  in  the  ten-syl- 
lable heroic  couplet,  which  ho  brought  to  the  highest  per- 
fection of  which  it  seems  to  be  capable.  He  died  in  afflu- 
ence A.  I).  1744,  having  established  a  school  of  poetry,  and 
leaving  hosts  of  imitators,  who  filled  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  with  evidences  of  how  easy  it  was  to 
imitate  his  form,  but  how  hard  to  attain  his  finish  or  to  ap- 
proach his  style  of  thought.  His  last  important  work  was 
tho  "  Dunciad,"  a  savage  satire  not  easily  understood  now 
by  those  who  arc  not  familiar  with  the  literary  squabbles 
of  his  day.  Satire  has  its  place  in  literature,  and 

"  Is  of  use 

To  teach  good  manners  and  to  curb  abuse," 
but  personal   satire  is  not  always  admirable,  or  even  justi- 
fiable; and  it  is  sad  to  reflect  how  much  fine  ability  has 
been  prostituted  to  tho  mean  purpose  of  giving  personal 
pain. 

Two  of  the  eminent  men  of  this  period  arc  not  only  nobly 
free  from  the  reproach  of  injurious  motives  and  of  egoism. 
but  remarkable  for  the  humanizing  and  elevating  purpose 
of  their  writings:  they  are  Richard  Steele  and  Joseph 
Addison.  To  the  former  we  owe  the  introduction  into  our 
literature  of  the  brief  periodical  essay,  whieh  since  his  time 
has  held  such  an  important  place  in  our  literature;  and  we 
owe  to  him  also  the  bringing  to  light  the  remarkable  powers 
of  tho  latter,  the  master  of  this  kind  of  writing.  Steele 
began  the  publication  of  the  "Tatlcr"  in  1701).  It  ap- 
peared three  times  a  week,  and  only  a  few  numbers  had 
been  published  when  he  induced  Addison  to  become  one  of 
its  regular  contributors,  the  others  being  Swift  and  Hughes. 
Addison  wrote  about  fifty  papers.  Afterward,  in  the 
"  Spectator,"  Addison  assumed  a  more  important  position, 
and  wrote  most  of  the  papers  which  gave  that  publication 
its  unrivalled  reputation.  The  purpose  of  Steele  and  Ad- 
dison was  the  elevation  of  English  society  in  intellectual 
and  moral  tone,  and  in  manners.  This  they  accomplished 
by  a  series  of  papers  which  have  never  been  surpassed  in 
the  easy  charm  of  their  style,  and  in  whieh  wit  and  satire 
were  directed,  not  against  individuals,  but  against  gross- 
ness,  meanness,  and  frivolity,  and  which  did  more  than 
any  one  other  single  agency  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  litera- 
ture, for  art,  and  for  all  the  refinements  of  social  life  among 
English-speaking  peoples.  Addison's  style,  although  not 
nearly  so  correct  as  it  was  once  supposed  to  be,  deserves 
for  many  qualities  all  the  admiration  that  it  has  received. 
For  its  constant  grace  and  its  general  clearness,  for  lam- 
bent humor,  for  good-nature,  wit  which  like  Ariel's  music 
gives  delight  and  hurts  not,  for  a  certain  tone  of  social  ele- 
gance, and  for  a  purity  far  remote  from  squeamis.hness,  it 
has  no  superior,  hardly  an  equal.  Addison's  literary  criti- 
cisms in  the  "  Spectator  "  first  raised  that  department  of 
English  literature  into  a  recogni/.od  art.  To  him,  as  it  has 
been  said  above,  English  literature  owes  the  establishment 
of  Milton's  fame.  In  this  respect,  as  in  matters  of  society, 
be  was  a  benefactor  to  the  English  people.  Nor  was  Steele 
much  behind  him.  Less  profound  and  subtle  than  his 
great  colleague,  less  exquisite  in  his  humor,  he  had  a  larger 
heart  and  a  richer  nature,  and  there  is  a  warm  cordiality 
in  his  writing,  the  lack  of  which  is  Addison's  chief  defect. 
But  throughout  the  papers  published  by  this  admirable 
pair  there  is  a  dignified  familiarity  which  has  a  peculiar 
charm,  and  tho  characters  to  which  they  introduce  us  be- 
come our  valued  acquaintances,  and  almost  our  friends. 
Sir  Roger  do  Covcrley  is  not  only  an  historical  type,  but  a 
man  that  we  know  and  love  and  admire.  Steele  and  Ad- 
dison both  wrote  plays,  the  former  a  few  comedies  of  some 
merit,  tho  latter  a  cold,  didactic,  classical  tragedy,  ''  Cato," 
which  enjoyed  for  a  time  a  considerable  reputation.  But 
it  is  as  the  essayists  of  the  "  Taller,"  tho  "  Spectator,"  and 
the  "Guardian"  that  their  names  live  in  our  grateful 
memories.  Addison  died  in  1719,  Steele  in  172'J.  Like 
Pope,  they  established  a  school,  and  their  century  was 
tilled  with  their  imitators,  whose  writings,  often  not  with- 
out merit,  demand  no  particular  attention.  But  we  must 
mention  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  (1690-1 762),  whose 
letters  are  models  of  the  familiar  epistolary  style. 

We  must  turn  back  a  few  years  for  a  brief  consideration 
of  three  dramatic  writers  who  gave  some  brilliancy  to  our 
stage  in  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  of  Anne — William 
Congrcve  (1670-1729),  John  Vanbrugh  (1606-97),  and 
George  Farquhar  (1678-1707).  Of  these,  Congreve  was 
the  man  of  highest  aims.  He  was  poetical,  if  not  a  poet, 
and  wrote  sententious  verse  in  a  dramatic  form.  Ilia 
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tra  me  ly.  ••  Thr  Moiiniinm  Kridf."  contains  some  passages 
which  art-  still  remembered  :  in  his  rum.  keeps 

ii|i  .1  . tiniial  Hash  us  of  heat   lightning.      Hut  he  i-r 

no  character  and  had  no  real  dramatic  force.  Yanhrugh 
hail  wlnit  CongrcNc  lacked,  an. I  la. -kid  wh.il  C.ui/re\c  had, 
except  wit.  -ted.  and  his 

characters  arc'  strongly  if  not  trullil'llll y  draw  n.  Kan|uhar'- 
comedies  lire  eliielU  i  emai  kable  tor  a  lluw  of  animal  spir- 
its. Hut  no  one  .if  the-c  in.  n  aililfl  much  lo  tho  real  glory 
of  till-  English  drama. 

In  tin-  year  when  Addison  died  there  appeared  a  work 
nl'  liction  which  has  been  more  Ni.l.'U  I'-.ul  tlian  any  other 
in  Knmlish  fiction,  except  perhap-  "  Tin'  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress."  It  was  "The  Lite  and  Str.in^c  Snrpas-inm  Adven- 
tures of  Kol.insi'n  <'ni-. ..-,  Mariner."  Its  author,  Daniel 
Defoe,  wns  then  fifty-eight  years  ol.l.  havinm  |.a-sed  his 
lite  until  that  very  niatun-  period  ehictly  in  writing  an 
almost  incredible  number  of  political  pamphlets  in  favor 
of  lilie.rul  or  Whig  principle-.  "  Kol.in- .n  t  I-U-.M-  "  imme- 
diately riiininaniii-il  the  attention  < it'  all  sort-  :unl  conditions 
of  men.  It  was  reail  witli  avidity,  an. I  not  only  with 
aviility,  lint  with  credulity.  It  was  not  lonkecl  upon  M  a 
novel,  a  tietion  from  beginning  to  end:  it  was  accepted  an 
:t  plain,  unvarnished  narrative  of  fact.  An.l  in  tin-  rjuality 
which  rauscil  it  to  priiiluee  this  impression  is  its  .:r..at  and 
its  only  merit.  IM'oe  has,  in  a  greater  degree-  than  any 
other  writer,  the  urt  of  givinm  to  lirti.in  the  air  of  reality. 
So  impressive  is  the  real  -reming  of  his  stories  that  when, 
as  wo  are  readin<:.  we  pause  for  a  moment  and  reflect  that 
they  arc  not  true,  we  arc  s;artletl:  fur  then  it  seems  as  if 
our  own  lives  and  all  that  goes  on  around  us  wight  also  bo 
fiction.  This  etfeet  is  a  enn-ri] Hence  of  a  certain  strength 
of  imagination;  hut  it  is  also  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
continuous  relation  of  trilling,  matter-of-course,  and  utterly 
insignificant  events,  whieh,  heing  told  naturally,  seem  as 
it' they  were  part  ot  a  I:  •  minute  by  minute  before 

us — an  inferior  kind  ot'  imagination  and  of  construe!  i\ . 
ness,  reducing  that  which  i-  produced  hy  it  to  the  lowest 
level  of  the  real  school  of  art.  l>cfoo  was  a  manly  and  an 
Incorruptible  political  writer:  hut  as  a  literary  artist  ho 
hail  the  grand  and  fatal  defects  of  a  want  of  passion,  of 
sentiment,  ami  ..I'  tenderness,  and  also  of  any  remarkable 
insight,  into  character  ami  power  of  portraying  it.  His 
"History  of  the  Plague"  is  aa  real-seeming  as  "  Robin- 
son Crusoe,"  and  is  almost  us  purely  fiction.  His  other 
works  are  now  little  read,  and  his  satirical  poem.  ••  flu- 
True-born  Englishman,"  is  known  chiefly  by  name.  Born 
in  tilii::.  he  .lied  in  IT:1,!. 

After  Swift  and  I'ope  ami  Addison  and  Steele  hod  ceased 
to  write  there  was  a  long  dearth  of  originality  in  English 
literature.  Hut  contemporary  with  them,  or  immediately 
following  them,  we  have  to  notice  among  the  poets  Matthew 
Prior  (16M-1741);  Isaac  Watts  (InTI-lTIS);  Edward 
Young i  lilM  I  71'...  i:  Thomas  \Vart.ini  I  i.sT-1745);  John  (Jay 
i  If.ss-lT.-i:');  William  Collins  ( 1  TU'0-56),  whoso  "  Odea  "  aro 
among  the  best  wo  have  :  and,  far  superior  to  all  the  others, 
yet  still  a  poet  of  the  third  or  fourth  class.  James  Thomson 
IITUII-lsi.  author  of  "The  Bl  i  ••Tin-  Castle  of 

Indolence."  Among  the  prose-writers  of  the  period  the 
following  demand  honorable  mention :  Richard  Bentley 
[Till,  eminent  as  a  classical  scholar  and  critic; 
Lord  Shaftesbury  (Iu71-171.'i),  whose  "  Charaet.-ri-ti..-  " 
are  elegant,  independent,  thoughtful,  hut  not  profound; 
George  Berkeley  i  ins  I  -I  T.'i.'i ).  who  became  bishop  of 
Cloyne,  and  who  broached  an  ideal  system  of  philosophy, 
the  cardinal  principle  of  which  was  that  perception 
that  we  know  of  reality:  and  I.urd  I'licsterlicld  (1694- 
177:1),  the  apostle  of  etiquette  and  good  breeding. 

In   the  middle  of  the   eighteenth    century  the   English 

people  were   startled    by  the   sudden   appeara •    in    lictiou 

of  Hutu/;',  an  element  which  had  lieen  pre\  i.oisly  unknown 
therein.  Kefoc's  power  had  lieen  that  ot'  reality,  which  is 
akin  to  nature,  bur  is  not  nature.  The  new  style  was  in- 
troduced by  Samuel  Kiclmrdson.  a  man  born  in  humble 
life,  bred  to  a  mechanical  trade,  and  finally  a  bookseller. 
lie  at  the  age  of  lifly-two  produced  ••  Pamela,"  which  was 
followed  by  "  Clarissa  llarlowe  "  and  "  Sir  Charles  lirandi- 
"iii."  The  success  of  these  books,  particularly  of  th> 
and  second,  was  prodigious,  lint  as  we  look  back  at  them, 
and  wade  through  the  endl.  on  ot  I,  rr.-i-  from 

and  to  their  high-strung,  sentimental  heroines,  we  wonder 
at  the  avidity  with  which  such  ma-scs  of  moral  ••  spoon- 
inm"  were  devoured,  and  can  attribute  siu-h  appetites  only 
t"  a  long  course  of  starvation.  (lr.  as  Scott,  in  his  explan- 
ation of  this  phenomenon,  says.  '•  Had  we  been  acquainted 
with  the  huge  folios  of  inanity  over  which  our  ancestors 
yawned,  we  should  have  understood  the  delight  tlo-v  must 
have  experienced  from  this  unexpected  return  lo  truth  and 
nature."  Richardson  was  minute,  like  lleloc,  and  his  per- 
sonages being  llesh-and-blood  creatures  of  the  period,  and 
his  sentiment  genuine  of  its  kind,  although  inordinate  in 


quantity,  he  also  awakened  the  keen  interest  which  always 

watches  over  tin-  .  •!   those  whoso  experii  : 

what  wo   feel  that    our-    might   have   b.en.      lint    bis   books 
arc  a  v-  the  tlesh.      It  may  be  j. 

now  to  read  all  of  "  Pamela."  but  who  t> 
(•rations  lias  been  able  to  -truirgle  through  "  Clari.-.-a    lla. 
lowc  "  and  "Sir  Charle-  Ciar  «.•  hero  ot  w  liiidi  is 

like  a  Washington  in    plain  clothes   turned  bean,  and 

nally  bowing  over  the  hand  ot  some  pretty  pie< t    ! 

i   propriety.  who  worships  him  as  if.  instead  ..t  bttag  a  man. 
he  were  a  fetish.      Hut    Kiehardson  was  the  occasion  0 

iranco  of  a  real  master  of  human  nature,  Henry 
Fielding  I  1 7117  .Mi.  a  L'eiiih-maii  by  birth  and  »  man  of 
liberal  education,  was  tempted  to  write  a  hurlesijiie  of 
"  Pamela:"  ami,  i  e  of  some  other  perform 

of  like  motive,  the  bnrle-.jiie  proved  more  true  to  nature 
than  the,  original.  Kidding  s  novel  was  "Joseph  An- 
drews;" and  as  Pamela's  chief  object  of  life  was  to  pn 
serve  through  six  or  seven  volumes  the  point  of  female 
honor,  so  Joseph,  her  supposed  brother,  devotes  him-.  II  to 
the  as-crrion  and  preservation  ot  hi-  continence  against 
tho  wiles  of  the  opposite  sex.  The  vigor  and  spirit  of 
Fielding's  stylo  and  his  creative  power  have  ncvei 
surpassed,  lie  showed  that  highest  ability  in  fiction,  the 
power  of  creating  personages  which  arc  at  once  individuals 
and  types.  11  is  Parson  Adams,  Lady  I'.ooby.  Squire  W.  s' 
ern,  Tom  Jones,  and  Amelia  have  a  vitality  and  a  trutli 
far  above  that  which  is  producible  by  the  most  elaborate 
work  in  the  realistic  school.  '1  hey  come  from  ft  knowledge 
of  the  real,  from  which  tin  truth  of  highest  art  elinn 
the  non  e.-sential.  They  are  created  from  within,  not  built 
up  from  without.  Fieldinm's  humor  is  rich,  free,  and 
pervades  his  coinio  scenes  like  the  natural  atmo-phere. 
That  ho  was  sometimes  coarse,  according  to  modern  stand- 
ards of  taste,  is  tho  fault  of  his  time.  Tobiaa  Smollett 
(1721-71),  who  soon  appeared  upon  tho  field,  was  a  much 
coarser  artist.  His  object  seems  merely  to  tickle  his  reader 
into  laughter  by  a  succession  of  scenes  which  seem  like 
farce  put  into  narrative  form.  But  he  has  line  touches  of 
satirical  humor,  and  his  "Peregrine  Pickle"  and  "Rode- 
rick Random  "  and  "  Humphrey  Clinker"  will  always  give 
fleasurc  to  readers  of  robust  tastes  and  strong  atomaehs. 
n  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  wrote  a  continuation  of  tho 
history  of  England  from  the  point  to  which  it  was  brought 
down  by  Hume,  who  next  engages  our  attention. 

David  Hume  (1711-76)  was  a  Scotchman,  who  first  ap- 
peared in  the  field  of  philosophy,  in  which  he  showed  him- 
self an  original  and  daring  thinker.  His  philosophical 
works  are  a  "  Treatise  on  Human  Nature"  (republished  as 
"  Philosophical  Essays  concerning  the  Human  Understand- 
ing"), "An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals," 
and  "Tho  Natural  History  of  tUHgion."  in  the  treatment 
of  these  subjects  he  disregarded  authority  and  accepted 
belief,  making  fact  and  reason  hia  only  guides.  Ho  was 
by  nature  a  doubter  and  an  inquirer.  Those  works  placed 
him  in  tho  front  rank  of  modern  moral  and  metaphysical 
writers,  and  produced  an  effect  which  seems  destined  to  be 
permanent.  Hia  views  as  to  the  possibility  and  the  neces- 
sity of  miracles  arrayed  against  him  all  the  theologians  of 
his  day;  but  a  large  number  of  the  ablest  and  moat  sincere 
theologians  of  the  present  time  accept  bis  views,  aa  being 
Bound  in  tho  main  and  not  at  war  with  tho  interests  of 
truo  religion.  Having  taken  this  position,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  history,  and  wrote  in  three  instalments  what 
is  known  as  his  ••  History  of  England,"  bringing  hie  work 
down  to  the  Revolution  of  1088.  This  work  is  not  of  high 
authority  as  to  matters  of  fact,  and  it  is  strongly  tinctured 
.with  the  writer's  personal  prejudices.  But  its  happy  ar- 
rangement, tho  clearness  and  vivacity  of  its  sly  lc,  its  char- 
ity and  toleration  of  spirit,  notwithstanding  the  obvious 
prejudices  before  referred  to,  make  it  one  of  the  moat  in- 
teresting of  modern  histories,  aa  it  waa  the  first  of  the 
modern  school  of  historical  writing.  Hume's  style  ia  too 
atrongly  marked  with  Northern  peculiarities  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  good  example  of  standard  English. 

Contemporary  with  Hume,  but  younger  than  he,  was 
IMward  (iil. I. on  17:17  '.Mi.  who  produced  between  1776 
and  17*8  bis  "  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,"  a  work  upon  which  he  waa  engaged  for 
twenty  years.  The  nmgnitieeut  plan  of  this  history,  the 
vast  extent  of  time  which  it  cover-,  its  ,-olos-al  erudition — 
it  being  the  fruit  of  original  investigation  of  facts  hidden 
for  the  most  part  in  the  dimmest  recesses  of  the  Dark  Ages — 
and  its  imposing  style,  make  it  tin  mieatc-t  work  •  •!  i>-  kind 
known  to  literature.  Its  style,  however,  ia  too  conscious. 
too  pretentious,  too  much  infested  with  Romania  words  and 
Gallic  forms  of  thought,  to  bo  regarded  as  really  English. 
It  is  (Jibbonese. 

Forming  one  of  a  group  of  three  contemporary  historical 
writers  of  eminence  was  William  K..l.irt-on  .  17L.M  -'.>:',  i.  who 
wrote  the  history  of  Scotland,  of  Charles  V.,  and  of  Ainer- 
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ica — works  <if  .-•(Mind  and  unpretending  merit,  written  in  an 
;nrn-r;tblc  style,  somewhat  too  strongly  marked  with  Scot- 
ticisms. 

The.  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  adorned  by 
the  brief  but  highly-iinished  poems  of  Thomas  Gray  I  171'i- 
71),  whose  function  in  poetry  seemed  to  be  to  show  how 
high  a  point  could  be  reached  by  :i  man  who  had  a  pot-lie 
nature,  strong  poetic  feeling,  aud  au  exquisite  ear  for 
rhythm,  but  who  was  without  genuine  poetic  inspiration. 
<;  ray's  "Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard"  has  probably 
been  more  widely  read  than  any  other  poem  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  it  has  certainly  furnished  more  phrases  to  our 
collection  of  household  words  than  any  other  thnt  ever 
was  written  ;  almost  the  whole  of  it  has  become  a  part  of  l 
familiar  speech.  It  is  a  beautiful  union  of  tender  tbougbt- 
fulness  and  graceful  expression.  Contemporary  with  Gray  I 
was  William  Shenstone  f  171  t-(»;j).  a  poet  of  considerable 
merit,  whose  best-remembered  work  is  "The  Schoolmis- 
fress,"  an  admirable  imitation  of  Spenser's  style,  but  more 
admirable  as  a  poetical  picture  of  a  type  and  of  a  time. 

To  this  period,  too,  we  owe  the  works  of  Laurence  Sterne 
(17i:!-(iS),  one  of  the  greatest  humorists  in  flnglish  or  in 
any  other  literature.  His  is  the  only  humor  that  could  be 
named  with  that  of  Shakspeare  or  of  Cervantes.  His  sa- 
tire has  the  charm  of  a  delicacy  so  exquisite  that  it  seems 
like  pungent  aroma  filling  the  atmosphere  of  his  thought. 
His  style  has  a  corresponding  daintiness,  although  it  is 
sometimes  disfigured  with  affectation.  Admiration  of 
"  The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Tristram  Shandy"  and  of  "  A 
Sentimental  Journey  through  France  and  Italy  "  has  grown 
with  (lie  passage,  of  each  year  since  their  first  appearance. 

Throwing  the  shadow  of  its  sad  humanity  all  athwart 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  stands  the  burly 
bulk  of  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was  born  in  Litchfield  A.  D. 
170'.t,  and  died  in  London  A.  D.  1784.  Johnson  was  one 
of  the  most  miscellaneous,  and  really  one  of  the  most  des- 
ultory, of  writers.  He  was  a  poet,  a  dramatist,  an  essay- 
ist, a  biographer,  and  a  lexicographer.  In  fact,  like  many 
other  literary  men  of  equal  and  of  less  note,  he  wrote  for 
bread  that  which  he  was  called  upon  to  write;  but  ho  im- 
pressed upon  all  that  ho  did  write  the  stamp  of  his  own 
strong  individuality.  His  purely  literary  fame  was  ac- 
quired chiefly  as  a  moral  and  a  critical  writer.  Not  always 
just,  not  alw'ays  right  (who  is?),  he  is  distinguished  by  a 
love  of  truth  and  of  purity,  by  sturdy  independence  and 
colossal  common  sense.  Of  original  thought  he  produced 
little,  but  he  added  to  axioms  the  charm  of  novelty  by  the 
earnestness  and  the  weight  with  which  he  gave  them  utter- 
ance. His  style,  too  ponderous  and  too  formal,  has  never- 
theless the  great  merit  of  clearness  aud  of  strength;  and 
it  would  be  well  if  many  of  the  shambling,  slipshod  writers 
of  the  present  day  would  take  a  hint  from  his  advice  in 
regard  to  Addison,  and  give  their  days  and  nights  to  the 
study  of  "the  Johnsonian  period."  His  "Rambler"  es- 
,  which  he  wrote  twice  a  week  for  two  years,  exhibit 
in  their  most  characteristic  form  his  merits  and  his  defects 
as  a  writer.  If  heavy  sometimes  in  style,  they  are  always 
laden  with  the  weight  of  humanity.  Johnson's  "  Diction- 
ary, "  having  been  compiled  before  the  establishment  of 
the  modern  school  of  comparative  philology,  has  compar- 
atively little  etymological  value,  but  it  was  the  first  Eng- 
lish dictionary  made  upon  the  proper  principle  of  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  history  of  words  as  exhibited  in  English 
literature;  and  it  has  been  the  model  and  the  quarry  of 
almost  all  subsequent  works  of  its  kind.  Johnson  is, 
however,  best  known  through  the  minute  report  of  his  daily 
life  and  his  intercourse  with  bis  literary  friends  furnished 
in  his  memoirs  by  James  Boswell.  He  was  a  sort  of  king 
in  the  literary  circles  of  his  time,  and  exercised  a  personal 
influence  the  effects  of  which  have  not  yet  quite  passed 
away.  He  was  often  overbearing,  and  sometimes  even 
brutal;  but  nevertheless  he  stands,  rugged,  sad,  tender, 
generous,  true,  a  solemn  figure  to  be  admired,  and  even 
loved. 

Among  his  eminent  contemporaries  two  must  be  passed 
by  with  mention  inadequate  to  their  merits  or  their  fame — 
Adam  Smith  (1723-90),  who  has  the  honor  of  being  the 
founder  of  the  science  of  political  economy  ;  and  Sir  Philip 
Francis  (1740-1818),  who  under  the  signature  of  "Junius" 
was  a  terror  to  the  statesmen  of  his  time,  and  even  of  his 
party  j  and  who  remains  the  great  English  master  of  invec- 
tive. The  style  of  the  letters  of  Junius  is  still  worthy  of 
all  the  admiration  of  which  they  were  ever  made  the  sub- 
ject; and  that  of  the  best  political  leading  articles  in 
the  journalism  of  subsequent  times  owes  much  to  those 
celebrated  letters,  which  may  be  said  to  have  founded 
the  modern  school  of  anonymous  and  irresponsible  jour- 
nalism. 

It  is  remarkable  that  of  the  great  masters  of  modern 
English,  four  of  the  greatest  were  by  birth  and  early  edu- 
cation Irishmen — Swift,  Sterne,  Goldsmith,  and  Burke — 


nnd  of  these  the  foremost  ia  the  last.  Edmund  Burke 
(born  1736)  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  greatest  master  of 
English  prose.  Goldsmith  is  his  equal  in  purity,  simplicity, 
and  grace  j  but  in  Burke  there  is  a  fulness  of  thought,  a 
wealth  of  words,  a  sustained  power  of  utterance,  a  grand 
sure])  of  the  period,  with  a  subtle  yet  most  naturally  in- 
wrought richness  of  illustration,  to  say  nothing  of  mere 
accuracy  of  expression  and  clearness  of  construction,  which 
place  him  far  beyond  all  other  writers,  Burke's  mastery 
of  language  is  like  Beethoven's  mastery  of  melody  and 
harmony.  His  department  of  literature  is  that  of  philoso- 
phical statesmanship,  in  which  he  stands  side  by  side  with 
Cicero,  if  not  a  little  before  the  great  Homan.  The  saying 
that  he  to  party  "gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind  " 
is  one  of  those  glittering  fallacies  of  thought  which  poets 
have  unfortunately  the  power  of  perpetuating.  On  the 
contrary,  his  fault  as  a  party-man  was  that  he  thought 
too  much  of  mankind  and  had  too  much  poetic  feeling — 
thought  perhaps  not  always  logically,  and  sometimes  with 
too  much  sentiment  of  the  highest  kind,  hut  rarely  in  un- 
\\isdom.  Indeed,  he  is  the  wisest  of  all  modern  politicians. 
His  "  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France,"  "Letter 
on  a  Regicide  Peace,"  and  "Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord  "  are 
his  principal  works.  Of  his  purely  literary  essays,  that  on 
"The  Sublime  and  Beautiful"  was  at  first  widely  known 
and  read.  But  among  the  earliest  fruits  of  his  laborious 
life  it  is  that  of  the  least  permanent  value.  His  strength 
grew  with  his  years,  and  his  most  powerful  as  well  as  his 
most  brilliant  efforts  were  made  after  he  had  passed  his 
meridian,  and  even  just  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1797. 

Of  Goldsmith  (1728-74)  Dr.  Johnson  well  wrote,  "Nullum 
non  tetigit  quod  non  ornavit,"  and  he  touched  many  things, 
but  he  lives  in  literature  as  the  author  of  four  works  of 
very  various  form:  a  novel,  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  a 
comedy,  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  a  poem,  "  The  Deserted 
Village,"  aud  a  satirical  criticism  of  society,  *'  The  Citizen 
of  the  World."  He  wrote  other  poems,  many  essays,  and 
much  criticism,  all  charming  in  style  and  full  of  humor 
and  a  gentle  wisdom,  but  the  works  named  above  are  his 
masterpieces.  The  "Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  faulty  in  con- 
struction, is  matchless  and  immortal  as  a  gentle  revelation 
of  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  is  the  first  of  our 
novels  of  domestic  life;  and  *(  She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  is, 
whether  for  its  construction  or  its  humor,  the  best  comedy 
of  the  game  range  in  English  dramatic  literature. 

The  eighteenth  century  was  rounded  with  the  life  of  a 
poet,  William  Cowper  (1731-1800),  who  to  minds  of  a  re- 
ligious tone  and  unspeculative  cast  speaks  in  accents  which 
cherish  and  comfort  them  and  sustain  their  faith.  He  is 
pre-eminently  the  poet  of  Christian  morality,  of  true  piety, 
and  of  all  the  softer  and  sweeter  social  graces.  Incapable 
of  bitterness,  he  was  not  incapable  of  gentle  and  dignified 
satire;  and  although  his  style  has  too  much  of  the  for- 
mality and  conscious  precision  of  his  time,  he  has  many 
passages  marked  with  great  sweetness  and  freshness  of 
feeling.  His  longest  and  most  ambitious  original  works 
are  "  The  Table  Talk  "  and  "  The  Task,"  hut  incomparably 
bis  best  are  his  "Lines  on  my  Mother's  Picture"  and 
"John  Gilpin,"  an  outburst  of  pure  fun  and  humor  strange- 
ly and  delightfully  incongruous  with  his  usual  style.  He 
translated  Homer  very  ambitiously,  but  without  corre- 
sponding success. 

Robert  Burns  (1759-96),  who  died  only  four  years  bo- 
fore  Cowper,  was  the  greatest  writer  of  English  poetry  born 
north  of  the  Tweed.  He  is  regarded  as  a  "  Scotch"  poet, 
but  even  his  "Scotch"  poems  are  in  a  mere  dialect  of  the 
English  language,  as  has  been  remarked  above;  and  some 
of  his  more  serious  poems,  and  not  a  few  of  his  songs,  are 
in  as  pure  standard  English  as  any  compositions  of  his 
contemporary,  Cowper  himself.  As  a  lyric  poet,  Burns, 
when  we  consider  both  the  number  of  his  poems  and  their 
merit,  must  be  placed  at  the  head  of  his  class.  No  songs 
so  full  of  the  direct  utterance  of  passion,  of  tenderness, 
and  of  love-lit  fancy  exist  in  the  English  language — hardly 
in  any  other;  and  his  idyls  spring  from  the  soil  like  grass, 
and  with  the  purple  bloom  and  the  sweetness  of  heather. 
Entirely  uninstructed,  he  was  fashioned  by  Nature  from 
his  cradle  to  be  her  singer.  The  very  trials  of  his  shift- 
ing life,  the  very  failings  of  his  unstable  character,  were 
to  him  sources  of  the  purest  poetic  utterance.  He  indeed 
did  learn  in  suffering  what  he  taught  in  song.  Having 
wrecked  his  life  upon  his  passions,  and  wreaked  his  woes 
upon  expression,  he  died  in  misery,  and  left  a  name  around 
which  burns  a  glow  of  tender  glory.  Two  of  his  country- 
men deecrve  mention  among  the  poets  of  their  land — 
James  Hogg  (1772-1835)  and  Allan  Cunningham  (1785- 
1842). 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  English  race  began  to 
manifest  its  power  in  a  new  quarter  of  the  world.  The 
men  who  had  left  the  old  England,  and  had  crossed  the 
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Atliintii)  to  found  a  new  England  free  from  some  of  the  j 

civil  nnd  religions  restrain!-  u  Inch  gulled  I  hem  in  the 
laud  <d'  their  liirth.  wen-,  \>-ry  in. my  <>i  ihrm,  not  on! 

,  •  and  entei  prising,  but  intrlhirent,  and  •  >('  more  thitn 

lll"derate   illlrllrrlii.il    .in   I    -'-rial   culture.       III    ,\t-VV    England 

t'd.ica  •      uf    t  lli-ir    earhr  -t    e.ue-.         Colonial     1 

hire    has,    |IM\M'\.I,    untiling   VTOItbr  Of  BOtiM   in   a  sketch 

like  tin-  pre.-ent  (tor  tin-  Math' T-,  lnciea-c.  tin-  father,  itnd 
Cotton,  the  lOB,  produced  nothing  that  Inn  any  ini! 

i  .ie)    until    we    reach    Jonathan     Kduard-   i  17";;- 
5S),    a    theological    and     met  ;i|ihy  sieal     writer    \\lio-.-    power 

win  Jit  our.-   ,  |M   HI.-  oxtthi  !•  country,  and  whose  ! 

"  Enquiry  into  the  l'Yecd«m  nf  tin-  Will  "  is  -rill  thr  strong- 
hold   of    tin-    n r I1-  1 Ie    merited    tho   f 
judgment    jirononin -n|                           •  i  pher    .Mark    Hopkins, 
that    ho    wns    a    imtn  of  con-idei-al>lc   learning,    extensive  ' 
reading,  sound  judgment,  ;uid  great  argumentative    acute-    | 
TOOL      Tin-  11. -M  author  of  eminence  among  hi-*  eonntn  mm 
\\a  -  l.cnjjimin  Fr:tnklin  (  I  7 1  Mi    '.Ml ),  the  great  ii]i« 
Mutn  ^i-11-c.      Frankliti  \V:M  a  phUOfOphflTj  '"if  in  hi-  e^injiany 
IMiili'^'iphy  wore  her  homeliest  f;ail)  and  :ul'!n---vd  her^-rlf 

li\'   (lie  .-implr.-t   niriiii-'  To  tin-    iu..-r   |-rart  i<-;il  ly   ll-i'l'iil 

lie  w&s  abuvo  all  things  "utilitarian,"  of  which  school  in 

eouiul  science  ho  was  H.-IH  of  the  founders.  Ih-  i-  Intrdly 
hctfer  known  for  his  di-  '-In-tririiy  nnd  tli- 

-1  |>Srinatio  services  ho  rend-Ted  tho  ml-tnie-;  at  llui 
courts  than  for  tho  |>rudential  maxima  of  his  ''  Poor  Kioh- 
;ird'f*  Almanac."  His  style  is  very  plain,  elear,  nnd  con- 
vincing. Among  KranKlin's  youn^-r  rnnl.-mjMU'ai  ir«  were 
the  men  who  routed  the  ci.l..nisi-  to  ir-i.-t;uiofl  to  tho  ty- 
ninnical  ^o\  ernnirnt  <>(  (Jcorge  III.,  and  finally  brought 
about  tlio  >rvoranco  from  the  inother-eoiintry — John  Adaraa 
(1735-lS2i>),  Thomas  JeflVrHun  (  L74S-1820),  Putriek  Henry 
(173(M»ft),  Tlioiu  1787-1809),  Jonathan  Truin- 

l.ull  (1750-1881),  Philip  Frenenu  (1  7,'J-ls;::').  nnd  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  (17J7-1SO  I).  Of  tlie-^e,  A  l:nnn  was  sound 
in  judgment,  logical  in  n  Boning,  a  lawyer,  and  a  man 
having  respect  for  authority  and  demanding  respect  for 
it ;  Jefferson  a  calm  but  earnest  and  persistent  advo- 
cate of  equality  be  lorn  tho  law  in  nil  things,  whoso  au- 
thorship of  the  l»cclaratio!i  of  Independence  not  only 
secure*  him  immortality,  but  gives  him  some  claim  to 
having  helped  to  light  the  ure8  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion; Patrick  Henry  an  orator  of  masculine  tone  ami  fer- 
vid phrase,  equally  daring  and  dexterous;  Thoina^  Paine 
an  intellectual  iconoolaflt  and  a  rebel  against  all  authority, 
whoso  "  Common  Seine  "  and  "  Kighta  of  Man  "  have  done 
more  to  spread  skepticism,  if  not  to  quicken  it,  than  any 
Other  books  ever  written  ;  Philip  l'*iene:ui  a  poet  of  genuine 
patriotic  feeling  and  lyrical  skill;  Hamilton  a  statesman 
of  true  formative  power,  who  was  endowed  with  the  ability 
of  uttering  hi<  schemes  and  putting  hia  arguments  in  a 
style  of  remarkable  elegance  and  force.  He  was  the  prin- 
cipal author  of  "  The  I'Ydrnilist,"  a  aeriea  of  papers  which 
did  much  to  bring  about  tho  formation  of  tho  American 
Union.  But  tho  place  of  all  these  men  in  literature  is  not 
a  notable  one,  and  i*  very  inconsiderable  compared  to  that 
which  they  tilled  in  tho  great  political  movement  of  their 
ti'ne.  They  had  very  little  in  line  nee  on  the  literary  tone 
of  their  own  country,  and  are  hardly  discernible  in  tho 
great  stream  of  Knglish  literature  which  now  flows  yearly 
fuller  and  stronger  with  the  inpouring  of  its  American 
tributary.  But  it  was  not  until  well  on  in  the  tlrst  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century  that  Anglo-American  writers 
showed  native,  independent  power. 

Tho  period  succeeding  the  American  war  of  Independ- 
ence and  tho  French  Revolution  was  one  of  great  activity 
in  English  literature,  all  departments  of  which  were  tilled 
by  a  throng  of  new  writers  who  sprang  up  with  tho  spon- 

i-ne--  of  mushrooms,  but  not  with  tneir  shortness  of   i 
life.    And  now,  as  there  are  no  longer  any  material  or  sig-  I 
nilicant  change.-  in  lan^ua^e  to  In-  nut  iced,  as  authors  cro\s  d 
upon  us — authorship  baring  bee.tmo  so  common  that  we  all  '• 
write,  learned  and  unlearned — and  as  wo  have  reached  a  j 
period  within  tho  memory  of  living  men,  our  remarks,  even  i 
upon  writers  of  eminen  -e,  must   lie   more  brief  than  they 
have  been   herelot'ore,   and   it    will    he-    convenient  for  the 
reader  that  we  shall   eonsider  the  various  departments  of 
literature  each  by  itself. 

Pnetry. — The  bonds  of  continuity  between  eras,  however 
unlike,  are  rarely  if  ever  entirely  wanting  unless  they  are 
broken  by  some  prolonged  a-  well  as  violent  political  and 
social  convulsion,  such  as  wo  have  remarked  in  the  case  of 
the  Wars  of  tho  Roses;  and  the  link  that  binds  the  poetry 
of  the  eighteenth  century  to  that  of  the  nineteenth  is  (le-irge 
Crabbe  ,  1 7.">  1  -1  *v>'J),  in  whose  works  both  the  form  and  the 
spirit  whteh  more  or  less  pervaded  English  poetry  from 
the  time  of  Pope  to  that  of  Wordsworth  arc  .«o  manifest, 
yet  with  the  modification  produced  by  a  tendency  towards 
the  contemplation  of  simple  nature  and  of  the  reality  of 
lowly  life,  as  to  win  him  the  tobriqutt  of  "  Pope  in  worsted 


stockings."      Cra  -    show  close   observation,  a 

•    sympathy    with    nature,    and    not    a    little    nhrewd 
humor.       Walter    S.  ott    i!77l    I--:::'.,    who    followed 
after  him,  was  very  unlike  him  in  the  choice  ot  bis  subjects 
and    the   stvlc   ot    : 

e.hivulri  and  romance,  ,,nd  the  story  ot  hi-  po.-iim  in  always 
removed  from  modern  time-;  he  «i 

but  with  great  spirit  and  vivacity  ol    movement:  hi-  i 
tlies   |,,w,  but  his   imagination    is  strong,  and   bis   I 
nature  and  of  the   exiernal   si^ns   of  man's   pr<  -ence,  as 
chmvh. -s,  castles,  and  building*  of  all  kinds,  is  very  gr.-al. 
No  poems  ever  r. u .  d  N  '|'ii.-klv  so  largo  a  share  of  pub- 
lic attention  as  his.      They  effected  an  entire  change  in  the 
poetic  taste  of  the  time.     After  working  his  pwiilinr  vein 
out,  he  turned  his  pen  to  pioso  Action,  and  we  shall  me.  t 
him  again  in  the  ranks  ,,t  the  novelists.     Ho  » 
in  pnl. lie  lavor,  as  a  poet,  by  I. oi.l  liyron  (George  Cordon), 
I>L'I|.  who,  entirely  unlike  him  in  the  spirit  of  bis 
poetry,  had  some  strong  points  of  resemblance  to  him  in 

'rm  and  structure  of  his  compo-itions.     Like  S- 
Byron's  principal  poems  are  narrative,  and  have  a  fi<  • 
..f  versification  and  ease  of  stylo  entirely  opposed  to  the 
eighteenth  -century   manner.     The  heroic  couplet  and   the 
cpigrin  1  from  English  litera- 

i.erhaps  forever.  Hyron's  stylo  is  rich,  sensuous,  and 
brilliant  ;  his  motive,  raretv  hi'h  ..r  pure.  He  is  satirical, 
but  because  of  a  contempt  for  bis  kind  rather  than  a  h 
of  what  is  bad  and  base.  His  descriptions,  whether  of 
natural  objects  or  human  action,  are  truly  splendid  :  and 
in  some  passages,  notably  in  his  greatest  work,  "Cbilde 
Harold,"  ho  rises  into  the  higher  regions  of  poetry.  But 
the  tendency  of  his  writings  •;,  less  because  of 

their  sensual  and  epicure. m  tone  than  by  reason  of  their 
derangement  of  tho  moral  perceptions  and  their  defiance 
of  the  moral  MB  •  .  His  heroes  are  unnatural  combina- 
tions of  incongruous  qualities  ;  his  women  mere  compounds 
of  beauty  nnd  mire-trained  passions;  and  a  gloomy  and 
fierce  egoism  pervades  bis  writing.  But  ho  is  tho  richest 

in  style  and  the  >•  all  i lern 

lish  poets.  Ho  was  followed  in  public  favor  by  his  friend 
Thomas  Moore  (1779-1852),  a  poet  of  Irish"  binh.  who 
wrote  "  Lalla  Rookh "  and  "  The  Loves  of  the  Angels," 
but  whose  real  excellence  was  in  lyric  compositions. 
.Moore's  songs  are  charming  in  their  tenderness,  their 
lively  fancy,  and  tho  sweet  cadence  of  their  verse,  but  they 
do  not  rise  into  the  highest  range  of  lyric  writing.  They 
smack  of  society,  and  have  about  them  the  odor  either  of  the 
drawing-room  or  the  dinner-table.  Next  in  the  galaxy  of 
poets  which  distinguished  lie-  r.  i^'n  "f  <Jeorge  IV.  we  have 
to  notice  Thomas  Campbell  (1777-1844),  a  Scotsman  by 
birth  and  a  Celt  by  blood,  who  yet  stands  high  in  the  an- 
nals of  English  literature.  His  "  Pleasures  of  Hope"  and 
"  <  iertrude  ..f  Wyoming  "  are  his  longest  and  his  most  am- 
bitious poems.  They  are  full  of  bright  fancy,  generous 
sentiment,  and  earnest  humanity  of  feeling.  But  his  lyrio 
poems  are  bis  best,  and  they  are  of  a  very  high  order. 
They  have  tho  true  fire  and  energy  of  the  highest  lyrie 
school,  mingling  in  rare  combination  fancy,  passion,  and 
reflection.  His  critical  and  biographical  writings  added 
largely  to  his  literarv  reputation.  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 
(1708-1883)  and  John  Keatsi  1795-1828)  sh»nld  be  noticed 
here,  although  greater  names  arc  awaiting  us.  They  both 
lived  uncompleted  lives,  neither  of  them  producing  a  work 
which  attained  the  excellence  of  which  they  seemed  capa- 
ble. Shelley's  life  was  one  of  revolt  against  society,  and 
his  longer  poems  are  an  utterance  of  his  rebellious  spirit. 
His  minor  poems  express  the  exquisite  tenderness  and 
sweet  fancies  of  a  really  lovely  nature.  Kcats's  "Endym- 
ion"  and  "  Kve  of  St.  Agnes."  full  of  beautiful  passages, 
lack  the  coherence  and  consistency  of  stylo  requisite  in 
v  of  a  high  order;  but  perhaps  it  may  justly  be  said 
that  he  died  too  young  for  us  to  know  tho  real  calibre  of 
his  mind. 

Among  the  poetical  writers  of  this  period  these  must  be 
mentioned:  the  brothers  Horace  (1779-1849)  and  James 
Smith  (1775-183'J),  the  authors  of  the  famous  ••  Rejected 
Addrcoes."  parodies  or  l.urb  '  le  humor  and  in- 

herent merit ;  .Mrs.  Felicia  Neman-  I  71' I  lv'..i|and  Miss 
Letitia  E.  I. and. m  i  1S02-35),  graceful  and  sentimental 
-:  Robert  Montgomery  I  ]sn7-.'i.'>i,  the  author  of 
"  Satan  "  and  other  religious  poems ;  Theodore  Hook  I  17>s- 
1841),  the  author  of  irreligious  poems  and  jests  that  belied 
his  name;  Joanna  Baillie  i  Ki'.i!  l>."il  i.  known  as  the  au- 
thoress of  an  elaborate  series  of  "  Plays  on  the  Passions  " 
which  could  not  be  played  nnd  are  never  read  :  and  Sir 
Thomas  Xoon  Talfourd.  a  common-law  judge,  whose  one 
tragedy,  "Ion,"  made  a  lasting  reputation  for  himself. 
and  for  more  than  one  reprc  its  title  part,  and 

is  read  with  delight  by  those  who  eschew  the  theatre. 

At  this   time   appeared  what  was  very  '  '1  the 

Lake  School  of  Poets,  the  first  and  chief  of  which   was 
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William  Wordsworth  (1770-1 850),  whose  poem,  "An  Even- 
ing Walk,  addressed  to  a  Young  Liuly  from  the  Lakes  of 
the  North  of  England,"  was  probably  the  occasion  of  the 
mime  given  to  him  and  his  imitators.  Wordsworth  begun  j 
to  write  in  the  old  style,  as  appears  by  some  poems  writtrn 
in  1786  which  he  preserved.  But  reaching  manhood.  In- 
broke  loose  from  this  style,  owing  his  emancipation  chiefly  j 
to  the  influence  of  German  literature,  which  then  began  to 
be  much  read  in  England.  The  reflective  cast  of  this  lite- 
rature suited  his  mind,  and  he  made  himself  the  most  med- 
i;afive — we  might  almost  say,  the  most  ruminative — poet 
in  English  literature.  He  set  out  to  reform  English  portry. 
and  his  effort  was  toward  an  admirable  end — simplicity  and 
truth  to  nature.  One  means  by  which  he  hoped  to  attain 
his  end  was,  in  his  own  language,  "by  fitting  to  metrical 
arrangement  a  selection  of  the  real  language  of  men  in  a 
state  of  vivid  sensation."  He  failed  in  accomplishing  this 
end.  which  is  incompatible  with  the  requirements  of  any 
poetry ;  and  one  result  of  his  efforts  in  this  direction  was 
the  putting  in  some  form  of  verse,  generally  a  sonnet, 
almost  every  incident  of  an  externally  prosaic  life.  All 
his  best  works  had  their  excellence  (as  his  friend  Cole- 
ridge said)  in  a  treatment  entirely  at  variance  with  his 
own  theory,  in  conforming  to  which  he  produced  of  what 
was  good  only  some  short  and  simple  poems  of  a  remark- 
ably picturesque  beauty  ;  but  the  rest  of  his  verses,  wrought 
out  according  to  his  theory,  excited  only  the  ridicule  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  have  fallen  into  merited  oblivion. 
Wordsworth  in  the  best  manifestation  of  his  powers  was  a 
descriptive  philosophical  poet.  He  lacked  passion,  had  no 
dramatic  power,  oven  enough  to  take  himself  out  of  him- 
self, and  his  constructive  ability  was  small.  Of  lyric  power 
ho  had  none  whatever,  and  his  versification  has  no  peculiar 
charm.  But  in  two  styles  of  poetry  he  is  without  a  supc-  j 
rior,  almost  without  an  equal,  in  English  literature.  The 
first,  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  himself,  is  marked  with  a 
thoughtful  and  tender  simplicity  in  the  expression  of  the 
feelings  of  very  humble  people.  It  may  bo  regarded  as  a 
very  refined  and  elevated  style  of  ballad-writing,  the  fidel- 
ity of  the  best  old  ballad  style  to  the  facts  of  nature  being 
carefully  preserved.  The  other  style — and  that  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  his  best  poetry  is  written — is  specula- 
tive, deeply  penetrative  into  the  human  heart  and  the  rela- 
tions of  man  with  God  and  nature.  It  is  grand,  but  when 
prolonged  becomes  somewhat  wearisome.  His  sonnets, 
which  are  very  numerous,  are,  with  a  few  conspicuous  ex- 
ceptions, cold  and  dry,  and  seem,  too  many  of  them,  to 
have  been  written  under  the  pressure  of  a  sense  of  duty. 
He  wrote  much,  and  we  cannot  here  spare  the  room  even 
to  enumerate  his  important  works.  He  was  made  poet- 
laureate  in  1844,  succeeding  Southey,  whom  we  next  notice. 
Robert  Southey  (1774-184:!)  wrote  much  verse,  but  little 
poetry.  What  he  might  have  produced  had  he  concen- 
trated his  efforts  we  cannot  tell.  But  he  surely  might  have 
been  one  of  the  first  of  Knglish  prose-writers.  The  amount 
of  writing  that  he  did  in  verse  and  prose  is  really  prodig- 
ious. But  the  essence  of  poetry  is  concentrated  thought, 
or  at  least  concentrated  expression  of  thought ;  and  that 
he  lacked.  He  was  in  all  things  diffuse,  although  clear 
and  simple  and  manly  in  style.  His  English  is  much  ad- 
mired by  the  best  critics.  But  he  was  without  originality 
even  in  style.  Of  all  his  verse  not  a  line  or  a  phrase  has 
parsed  into  the  phraseology  of  common  life  except  one — 
"deeply,  darkly,  beautifully  blue" — which  owes  its  circu- 
lation to  Byron's  having  quoted  it.  Of  all  his  works  only 
his  rambling,  humorous  "Doctor"  is  now  read;  but  he  was 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  literary  personages  of  his 
time. 

Younger  by  a  year  or  two  than  Southey,  and  his  friend 
and  Wordsworth's,  was  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  (1772- 
1834),  a  man  who,  if  he  had  been  content  with  being  only 
a  poet,  would  have  been  a  poet  of  the  highest  rank,  ex- 
cluding  the  three  who  stand  together — Homer.  Dante,  and  j 
Shakspcarc.  Coleridge  began  life  by  being  an  enlisted  ! 
dragoon;  he  next  projected  a  Utopian  republic  on  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehanna;  next  ho  became  a  Unitarian 
preacher;  he  afterward  turned  Trinitarian  and  Tory;  and 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  writing  and  talking  with 
a  marvellous  mingling  of  grandeur  and  subtlety,  but  leav- 
ing nothing  complete  except  a  few  short  poems.  He  was 
one  of  the  last  of  the  great  talkers,  the  very  last  being 
Macaulay ;  and  like  him  he  spoke  soliloquy.  Referring  to 
his  Unitarian  period,  he  once  said  to  Lamb,  "  Charles,  did 
you  ever  hear  me  preach  •"  "  Samuel,"  replied  the  stutter- 
ing wit,  "I  n-n-ncver  heard  you  do  anything  else."  All 
this  is  characteristic  of  the  man.  Ho  was  a  grand  intel- 
lectual torso,  or  rather  a  succession  of  unfinished  clay 
models  of  what  he  might  have  been.  The  author  of  "  The 
Ancient  Mariner."  of  "  Christabel,"  of  "Love,"  of  "  Gene- 
vievc,"  of  the  "  Hymn  to  Chamouni,"  of  "  The  Devil's 
Walk,"  of  the  lines  upon  "  Cologne,"  and  the  translator  of 


"  Wallenstein,"  had  the  capacity  of  a  great  poet  of  very 
varied  powers.  But  he  was  beset  liy  tin-  demon  of  criti- 
cism, that  foe  of  the  creative  faculty;  he  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  wander  away  into  the  fields  of  meta- 
physical speculation;  he  sapped  his  mind  and  shattered 
his  body  with  opium-eating;  and  so  he  ended  his  life,  a 
splendid  wreck,  leaving  the  wealth  that  he  bore  scattered 
upon  the  shores,  of  immortality. 

Mentioning  Samuel  Rogers  (1763-1855),  the  banker- 
poet,  the  author  of  the  '*  Pleasures  of  Imagination,"  a 
writer  who  formed  himself  rather  upon  the  eighteenth- 
century  models,  and  who,  as  Byron  said,  ••  when  he  was 
delivered  of  a  couplet  took  to  his  bed  and  tied  up  his 
knocker;"  and  Thomas  Hood  (1798-1845),  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  our  humorous  poets,  and  one  who  com- 
bined his  humor  with  a  pathos  peculiarly  his  own.  whoso 
"  Song  of  a  Shirt "  and  '•  Bridge  of  Sighs  "  have  touched, 
and  will  ever  touch,  all  true  hearts  with  sadness, — we  pass 
to  poetical  writers  of  our  own  day. 

Chief  among  the  elders  of  our  living  poets  are  Bryant, 
Longfellow,  and  Tennyson.  William  Cullen  Bryant  ( born 
1794)  first  commanded  public  attention  by  a  poem,  "  Than- 
atopsis,"  written  when  he  was  nineteen  years  old — a  grand 
monody  upon  the  end  appointed  for  all  living,  the  inspi- 
ration of  which  was  perhaps  caught  from  a  passage  in 
"  Measure  for  Measure,"  and  which  has  taken  a  place 
among  the  classic  poems  in  our  language.  After  accom- 
plishing threescore  and  ten  years  he  has  made  a  translation 
of  Homer  which  disputes  the  palm  of  superiority  with  all 
its  predecessors.  Between  these  periods  of  a  laborious 
life  he  has  written  not  much  poetry,  but  none  unworthy 
of  the  fame  he  won  so  early  and  has  sustained  so  late.  In 
purity  of  style,  in  the  finish  of  his  verse,  in  the  elevation 
of  his  thought,  and  in  his  loving  portraiture  of  nature  ho 
is  unsurpassed  among  living  poets.  His  writings  make  us 
wish  that  poetry  had  been  the  business  and  not  the  mere 
adornment  of  his  life. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  (born  1807),  on  the  con- 
trary, has  passed  his  life  in  the  pursuits  of  the  higher 
literature.  His  two  earliest  books,  "Outre  Mer"  and 
"  Hyperion,"  were  prose,  but  the  prose  was  that  of  a  man 
of  poetical  temperament.  Then  came  the  "  Voices  of  the 
Night,"  which  at  once  commanded  the  attention  of  the 
whole  English-speaking  public,  and  which  have  been 
translated  into  German  and  into  other  languages.  Since 
then  he  has  given  the  world  many  volumes  of  poetry  which 
have  enjoyed  as  great  a  popularity  in  Europe  as  in  Amer- 
ica. Mr.  Longfellow's  poetry  has  the  rare  quality  of  ad- 
dressing itself  directly  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  men. 
High  and  low,  educated  and  uneducated,  all  acknowledge 
its  charm.  Singularly  refined  in  his  every  utterance,  he  is 
the  most  popular  of  living  English  poetical  writers.  His 
poems  arc  galleries  of  characters  uttering  sentiments  that 
sink  into  the  general  heart.  To  his  original  works  he  has 
added  a  translation  of  Dante,  the  singular  fidelity  of  which 
to  the  original  in  thought  and  in  form  shows  no  less  his 
mastery  of  his  own  tongue  than  his  thorough  and  subtle 
knowledge  of  that  of  the  great  Florentine  poet. 

Alfred  Tennyson  (born  1809),  who  succeeded  Wordsworth 
as  poet-laureate,  has  since  the  death  of  his  predecessor 
held  the  first  place  among  living  British  poets.  It  would 
seem  in  his  case  almost  that  the  poet  was  made,  not  born, 
for  his  first  volume,  published  in  IS.'iO,  gave  no  promise 
of  his  future  fame  ;  and  it  was  not  until  twelve  years  after- 
ward, when  Longfellow  had  published  his  "  Voices  of  the 
Night,"  his  "  Ballads  and  Other  Poems,"  his  "  Poems  on 
Slavery,"  and  had  in  press  "  The  Spanish  Student,"  by 
which  his  style  of  versification  and  the  character  of  his 
thought  were  fully  displayed,  that  Tennyson  published  his 
second  volume,  "  Poems  chiefly  Lyrical,"  in  which  the 
"  Morte  d'Arthur  "  and  "  Locksley  Hall "  gave  unmistaka- 
ble indications  of  his  genius.  These  facts  dispose  of  the 
assertion,  which  has  been  unwarily  made,  that  the  New 
England  poet  is  an  imitator  of  his  British  contemporary,  a 
somewhat  younger  man  and  a  very  considerably  later  poet. 
Since  the  "publication  last  mentioned,  Tennyson's  poetic 
faculty  has  grown  greatly,  and  with  it  his  fame.  Tennyson 
is  eminently  a  poet  whose  powers  have  been  developed, 
almost  made,  by  discipline  and  by  culture.  Like  Words- 
worth, he  has  held  himself  apart  from  the  world,  conse- 
crating his  life  to  his  Muse.  His  style  is  elevated,  pure, 
and  deeply  thoughtful.  He  deals  with  the  great  problems 
of  the  human  soul — but  incidentally,  none  of  his  works 
having  a  distinctly  metaphysical  or  even  a  moral  aim. 
His  "In  Mcmoriam"  is  in  this  way  very  characteristic  of 
his  mind,  and  with  his  "Idyls  of 'the  King"  presents  the 
highest  manifestation  of  his  powers.  He  always  writ«s 
with  a  high  aim,  but  always  shows  a  consciousness  that  ho 
is  doing  so.  The  deficiency  of  his  poetry  is  in  spontanc- 
ousness  a.nd  energetic  utterance.  He  rarely  catches  "a 
grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art."  But  some  of  his  lyrio 
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poems,   like  llu hi-ginning  "  Break,  l.n-ak.  break  on 

thy  cold   ^ray  rocks,  O  Seu  !"  have  an  exquisite  charm  "t 

.-'•lit  illlellt. 

If  tin-  dramatic  writii, £  „(  tin-  ,|;iy  were  worthy  of  clas- 
litenilurc.  K-.li.'il  lironniiii:  I  horn  1  M  L' i  should 

nrded    as   at    tho    head    of  the  dramatic  ] I-    "I"  the 

This  place  would  he  hi-,  n.it  so  much  l>y  virtu.'  "f 
hi-  plavs  as  lioe.iii.-c  all  that  he  writes  is  imbued  with  the 
purest  iin. I  hiu'he-t  dramatic  spirit,  llr  i-  ii"t  only  tho 
irroatcst  Kn.-li-h  dramatist  of  the  iij'i1.  '"it  the  fitt/Ht 

He    him    that    power   -o   :iilniiralile,  to  | 
ran-,  of  creating  living   pur-" 

gam  [„,•.,:!  to  IH  iint  I iy  de-.-nption.  I, at  l.y  their  own 
actions  iiinl  utterances.  In  '  'lei's  In'  entirely 

loses  his  iiivn  identity,  and  even,  it  would  seem,  his  own 
•ioiisiicss.      Hi'  think*  their  thought*  and  feel*  their 
fi-i'liiii".       This   is   truo  in  what   seein  to  he  descriptive 
poems:  iin.l  tho  wcll-eh  "I   tw  "f   '• 

••  M"ii  ami  Women  "  and  "  Dramatic  Lyrics,"  show  a  con- 

'iii  his  part  of  this  power.      Hi-  \- 

.ill.  n  rough,  his  stylo  careless,  his  thought  involved  :  Imt 
who  understand  him  forgive  these  defects  (which  ho 
sometimes  compels  into  charms,  if  not  into  beauties)  for 
the  d"li.,'lvt  they  take  in  his  r.irc  dramatic  genius.  He 
married  Klr/.al.eth  Hirrett  I  1  S(I!MJ1 ),  tho  moat  cmin. 
Ka.rli-h  |i.ie:e--es,  whos<'  "  Portuguese  Sonnets"  (in  which 
the  love  crowned  by  that  marriage  is  covered  by  a  very 
transparent  veil)  are  admirable  for  fervor  and  freedom  of 
utterance,  and  whose  "  Aurora  I,.'i<.rh  "  is  in  fact  a  novel 
of  Society  wrought  skilfully  into  a  charming  narrative 
poem. 

.lames  Russell  Lowell  (born  1819)  and  Matthew  Arnold 
(born  1S22)  are  exemplars  of  tho  union  of  tho  poetical  and 
the  critical  faculty  in  an  uncommon  degree.  No  one  can 
real  Mr.  Lowell's  "  Legend  of  Brittany."  his  "Sir  Laun- 
fal."  his  "Commemoration  Odo,"  and  his  minor  poems 
without  wishing  that  ho  had  given  his  life  to  tho  develop- 
ment and  tho  perfection  of  tho  great  natural  poetio  gift 
which  they  indicate.  As  a  humorist  he  his  few  equals, 
and  he  it  most  widely  known  by  tho  "  liiglow  Papers,"  a 
series  of  humorous  satirical  poems  in  the  rustic  New  Eng- 
land dialect,  of  which  Lowell  is  a  perfect  master.  His 
critical  essays,  collected  in  "Among  my  Books"  and  "My 
Stii'lv  Windows,"  are  marked  by  searching  independence 
of  thought  and  tho  fruits  of  a  wido  range  of  reading,  en- 
livened by  touches  of  his  rare  and  racy  humor.  Of  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  poems,  his  dramatic  "  Sohrab  and  Kustum" 
is  the  finest  exhibition  of  his  power  in  this  direction.  It 
has  tho  true  antique  grandeur,  with  tho  antique  simplicity 
and  directness.  His  essays  and  critical  writings,  which 
are  numerous,  are  marked  by  unusual  subtlety  of  thought 
and  an  exquisite  finish  of  style.  He  is  perhaps  the  most 
polished  living  writer  of  English. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  (born  1837),  the  most  prom- 
inent, if  not  tho  most  admirable,  of  the  younger  English 
poets,  first  commanded  attention  by  his  poetical  drama, 
"Atiilanta  in  t'alydon,"  which  is  remarkable  for  its  ex- 
quisite fancy,  its  wealth  of  language,  and  its  strong  infu- 
sion of  the  old  (ircck  spirit.  Hi-  .iiher  dramatic  poems, 
although  not  equal  to  this,  delight  admirers  of  strong  pas- 
sion mid  unreserved  utterance.  A  volume  of  "  Pootns  and 
Ballads"  exhibits  tho  same  qualities  in  a  greater  degree, 
clothed  ina  versification  the  external  richness  and  strength 
ot'whieh  compel  an  admiration  sometimes  unwillingly  given 
to  such  exhibitions  of  nakedness  of  soul  and  body. 

But  there  are  two  kinds  of  nakedness,  lioth  of  soul  and 
of  body:  the  purer  kind  never  was  seen  in  a  more  alluring 
form  than  in  the  poems  of  William  Morris  (horn  ls.;:;i, 
whoso  "  Jason  "  and  "  Earthly  Paradise  "  have  placed  him 
hi'_rh  in  the  see.md  rank  of  Kn^lish  poets.  Mr.  Morris 
goes  to  the  legends  of  ancient  < ', roeoe,  and  of  the  Middle  I 
Vij.'s  for  his  subjects;  and  hi'  tells  these  old  tales  with 

sai.-h  vividness  of  i  ma-_'iti  at  ion,  such  picturesque  and  sen- 
suous richness  of  description,  iitid  such  sweet  simplicity  of 
feeling  that  he  renews  and  freshens  all  their  old  lioaut\  an  1 
adds  to  it  a  eharm  of  his  own.  His  versitii-ati.ni  is  remark- 
able for  its  easy  tlow  and  for  the  Inseious  ri.-hness  of  its 
s, mini,  lint  his  i;reat  strength  lies  in  his  imagination.  He 
sees  Ket'iire  him  the  snlijeet  of  his  \er-e.  As  a  narrative 

iioet  he  has  no  superior  or  equal  hut  rhaiieer,  of  whom 
le  professes  himself  the  scholar:  and  thus,  in  our  day  at 
least,  we  see  the  c\  ele  of  Knglish  poetry  returning  to  the 
(mint  u  inteil. 

Of  the  poets  of  minor  fame  we  must  mention  Whittier, 
who  has  produced  some  lino— perhaps  the  purest  modern — 
examples  of  truo  ballad  poetry — high  praise,  for  tho  true 
ballad,  one  of  the  most  charming  forms  of  lyric  compo- 
sition,^, in  modern  .lay-,  amon^r  th-'  rarr-i  .'t  poetical 
productions:  and  the  author  of  ••  Barclay  of  Try."  "  Maud 
Muller,"  and  "  Barbara  Frietohie."  always  pure,  fervid, 
and  direct,  will  be  remembered  when  many  a  more  vol- 


uminous and  ambitious  writer  :  T.  W.  1'arsonn, 

the   master  -it   a  true  and   strong  poetl.-  tltl  n    In- 

Uret    llarte,  whose  hune-rous  poeii 

qualities  recanted  its  peculiai  I  i  ;"  liaynrit 

lor,  who  has  made  the  I"  ;"  Kiehard 

II.  Sto.ldar.i.  i ;.  .,!-_••'  II.  P.  •   •  i .  Kdmiind  C.  Stediimn  :  and 

U'alt   Uhifn u  -  « nun. ui|. la. -e  ruM.i-h 

in  fantastic  form  has  dropped  some  lines  weighted  with 

iillL'. 

The    principal    .li aiiinii -t -    of   the   present   century    are 
Sheridan     Kn.'wle-,     liion     l:»ueieaillt,    Tom    Taylor,    and 
Kot,ert-oh,  lint    n..  .me  of  ili, -ni  has  written  a  play  w\ 
has  any  value  except  upon  ihe  -la^e.      In  the  l!n^li-h  lau- 
gungo  dramatic  literature  seems  to  have  ceacc'1  t..  • 
Richard  Ilriusley  Sheridan  ( 17..  I    1  Mi'>  >,  belonging  partly 
to  the  last  century  and  partly  to  this,  is  tho  last  of  the 
dramatic  school.     But  even  his  comedies  arc  comedies  of 
wit,  not  of  character,  and  tho  wit  is  always  that  of  Sher- 
idan, not  of  tin-  per-. oia^es  who  utter  it. 

A  .-•/*. — In  no  department  of  literature  has  the  increased 
intellectual  aeti\  ity  of  tho  present  century  been  BO  copiously 
manifested  as  in  that  of  proso  fiction.  The  writers  of  novels 
are  to  be  numbered  now-a-days  by  tho  hundred.  Merely 
mentioning  the  names  of  Hannah  More  (1746-1833),  the 
authoress  of  "  Coslebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife  "  and  other  writ- 
ings of  a  pictistir-social  purpose;  William  Beckford  (1760- 
1844),  whoso  ••  Vathek."  originally  written  in  French,  does 
not  for  its  merit  deserve  a  notable  place  in  English  lit- 
erature; Anno  Kadclifle  (1764-182.1)  and  Matthew  (Jreg- 
ory  Lewis  (1776-1818),  (called  "  Monk  "  Lewis,  from  the 
title  of  his  most  celebrated  work),  both  of  whom  revelled 
in  horrors  and  mysteries;  and  tho  two  sisters,  Jane  (1776- 
1850)  and  Anna  Maria  Porter  (1781-1852),  the  priestesses 
of  the  goddess  of  sensibility — all  of  whom  belong  rather 
in  spirit,  as  they  do  much  in  time,  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
turv  —  let  us  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  later  and 
stronger  writers  of  fiction,  only  tho  most  eminent  and 
characteristic  of  whom  can  bo  noticed  here.  Tho  great 
novelist  of  the  century  and  of  our  language — and,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  of  the  world — is  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  holds  also  so  high  a  place  among 
its  poets.  "  The  Waverley  Novels,"  so  called  from  the 
title  of  the  first  one  of  tho  series,  are  chiefly  historical — 
that  is,  their  plots  are  interwoven  with  historical  inci- 
dents, and  some  of  their  principal  personages  are  figures 
taken  from  history.  In  correctness  of  historical  detail, 
as  also  in  correctness  of  style,  they  aro  open  to  adverse 
criticism.  But  trifles  of  that  kind  are,  or  ought  to  l,e.  dis- 
regarded by  even  the  best-informed  and  most  cultivate. 1 
readers  as  they  are  borne  onward  upon  the  strong,  ;t>  udy 
stream  of  tho  story.  Scott  was  simply  the  greatest  writ,  r 
of  stories  that  ever  lived.  His  imaginative  realization  of 
his  personages,  and  his  dramatic  evolution  of  their  charac- 
ters and  management  of  their  intercourse  with  each  other, 
are  inferior  only  to  Shakspeare's,  from  whom  to  him,  in 
imaginative  writing,  criticism  may  take  one  great  leap. 
No  other  writer  but  Shakspeare  has  filled  the  world's  mem- 
ory with  such  a  throng  of  living  figures,  so  varied  in  their 
types,  so  lifelike  and  real-seeming  in  their  action.  Ho 
spends  little  time  in  analyzing  motives  and  in  dissecting 
character;  but  with  strong  clear  touches,  every  one  of 
which  has  meaning,  he  places  tho  man  or  the  woman  be- 
fore us,  and  wo  know  them,  as  we  know  our  friends  or  onr 
enemies,  for  ever  after,  and  at  once  we  become  interested 
in  their  feelings,  their  actions,  their  experience,  and  their 
fate.  Scott  is  a  singularly  healthy  writer.  There  is  hardly 
a  morbid  passage  or  an  injurious  one  in  any  sense  in  all 
his  works.  Wo  rise  from  them  refreshed,  delighted,  invig- 
orated, elevated.  In  narrative  power,  in  truthfulness,  in 
pictures. (iieiiess.  in  lifelike  action,  in  the  clear  management 
of  a  complicated  action,  in  united  strength  and  delica 
portraiture,  in  grandeur  of  movement,  in  humor,  and  in 
charm  of  style  be  is  without  a  rival.  Miss  Jane  Austen 
(  I  7*."i-l81T).  who  followed  him  as  a  younger  contemporary, 
is  one  of  the  best  of  English  domestic  novelists.  Her  works 
will  always  be  rend  for  their  intrinsic  interest  and  as  faith- 
ful and  pleasing  pictures  of  th.  her  time.  (Jeorge 
p.  K.Jaiu,  1  -i  1-iiO)  was  an  imitator  of  Scott,  and  although 
.1  prolific  writer  and  a  favorite  with  the  public  of  h^ 
he  has  shared  tho  fate  of  all  imitators,  and  is  now 
read.  But  the  author  of  -Philip  and  "On« 
in  a  Thousand"  was  a  novelist  of  no  mean  powers.  II 
ward  Lyttun  Bulwer  (1806-74).  afterwards  Lord  l.ytlon. 
in  his  tirst  novel.  ••  1'elham,"  intrndui  ed  to  the  world  what 
is  l:-iinctively  known  as  the  novel  of  fashionable  so 
He  afterwards  extended  his  field  and  wrote  historical 
-.  sentimental  novels,  novels  descript  and  nonde- 
script. A  man  of  lush  culture,  of  various  acquirements, 
and  a  writer  of  considerable  power,  he  command,  i 
many  years  the  admiration  of  a  wide  circle  of  reader*. 
But  he  was  in  no  way  original ;  his  sentiment  was  equally 
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false  and  excessive;  his  style  was  artificial;  he  had  no 
dramatic  power;  and  his  personages  have  no  true  life  or 
character,  but  are  bundles  of  clothes  with  something  in 
them  that  talks  what  Edward  Bulwer  thought.  No  one 
of  them  lives  except  Pclham,  a  typical  high-class  dandy 
of  the  latest  Georgian  era.  His  best  works  are  "  Tho  Cax- 
tons"  and  "My  Novel,"  written  in  imitation  of  Sterne. 

Benjamin  Disraeli  (born  1805) — the  son  of  Isaac  Disraeli 
(17oS-1348),  an  accomplished  Hebrew  who  was  converted 
In  Christianity,  and  who  is  widely  known  as  the  author  of 
"  The  Curiosities  of  Literature,"  "  The  Amenities  of  Litera- 
ture," and  "  The  Calamities  of  Authors  " — is  the  author  of 
nil  novels,  the  earliest  of  which  is  "Vivian  tJivy" 
(1825)  and  the  last  "Lothair"  (1870).  His  works  are  bril- 
liant, and  have  always  commanded  attention,  but  they  are 
fantastic,  extravagant,  and  untruthful  as  representations 
of  human  nature  or  of  society  at  any  time  or  in  any 
country.  Most  of  them  have  a  political  or  a  social  purpose, 
and  are  believed  to  contain  portraits  of  contemporary  poli- 
tieians  and  other  persona  of  distinction.  But  "Henrietta 
Temple"  has  been  regarded  by  some  critics  as  one  of  the 
most  natural  love-stories  ever  written.  His  last  book, 
"Lothair,"  is  directed  against  the  proselyting  policy  of 
the  Uoinan  Catholic  Church.  His  writings  indicate  a 
strong  prepossession  in  favor  of  the  Hebrew  race.  His 
chief  distinction  is  in  the  field  of  politics.  Ho  has  been 
twice  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  is  now  premier. 

Charles  Dickens  (1812-70),  a  man  not  of  high  but  of 
singularly  original  powers,  next  appeared  upon  this  field. 
He  was  a  humorist,  and  found  congenial  subjects  among 
characters  of  low,  or  at  least  of  humble,  life.  Of  these  his 
caricatures — for  he  rarely  drew  except  to  caricature — are  in- 
finitely amusing.  His  attempts  to  rise  above  this  plane 
were,  with  one  notable  exception,  "  The  Tale  of  Two  Cities," 
conspicuous  failures.  His  sentiment  is  generally  exagger-  ! 
atcd,  and  his  pathos  often  false.  But  as  a  humorist,  pure  and  j 
simple,  he  is  unrivalled  in  the  present  generation.  William 
.Makepeace  Thackeray  (1811-03),  also  a  humorist,  was  a 
writer  of  a  very  different  stamp.  His  novels  are  satires 
upon  society.  But  his  style  is  pure,  his  satire  delicate,  his 
caricature  little  exaggerated,  and  his  pathos  is  true  and 
often  profound.  His  personages  generally  belong  to  the 
cultivated  classes  of  society,  and  his  representations  of 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  both  as  to  their  manners  and  their 
motives,  are  always  worthy  of  admiration.  The  author  of 
"Vanity  Fair,"  "  Pcndennis,"  and  "'Henry  Esmond"  has 
a  high  and  a  permanent  place  among  English  writers  of 
fiction.  Charles  Kingslcy  (born  1819)  is  the  author  of 
novels  of  very  considerable  merit,  among  which  are  "Alton 
Locke,"  "  Yeast,"  and  "  Amyas  Leigh." 

Among  the  many  women  of  the  day  who  have  written 
novels,  Charlotte  Brontfi  (1816-54),  the  authoress  of  "  Jane 
Eyre,"  holds  a  conspicuous  place.  Her  few  works  are 
chiefly  remarkable  as  giving,  with  great  subtlety  of  per- 
ception and  boldness  of  utterance,  the  woman-view  of 
man's  character,  and  as  to  women  their  view  of  themselves 
in  relation  to  man.  Very  introspective  and  analytic,  they 
dissect  motives  with  a  hand  at  onoe  bold  and  delicate.  In 
this  respect,  however,  as  in  all  others,  she  must  yield  to 
the  writer  who  appeared  under  the  name  of  "'  G-eorge 
Eliot,"  but  whose  real  name  was  Marian  C.  Evans  (born 
about  1820),  and  who  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  per- 
sons in  English  literature  of  the  present  day.  "  George 
Eliot's"  constructive  power  is  small;  she  is  not  a  great 
teller  of  tales.  lu  her  subtle  analysis  of  character  and 
revelation  of  motives  she  allows  the  movement  of  her  story 
to  lag ;  she  crowds  her  canvas  with  too  many  figures,  all 
painted  like  miniatures,  until  she  and  the  reader  both  begin 
to  forget  the  main  purpose  in  hand.  To  this  criticism, 
however,  her  earlier  sketches,  her  first  novel,  "Adam 
Bede,"  and  above  all  "  Romola,"  are  in  a  great  measure 
exceptions.  "  Romola,"  as  the  history  of  two  lives,  and  in 
the  revelation  of  character  and  the  motives — the  unac- 
knowledged and  almost  self-unknown  motives— of  its  prin- 
cipal male  character,  Tito — is  a  marvelous  work  of  art. 
••(Jenrgo  Eliot,"  like  the  generality  of  female  writers,  is 
most  successful  in  describing  what  she  has  seen.  Her  per- 
sonages are  studies  from  life,  but  she  lias  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion  and  great  dramatic  power.  Her  views  of  life  and  of 
human  nature  arc  gloomy  and  depressing.  Her  style  is 
in  all  respects  admirable. 

Charles  Kcadc  (born  1814)  has  written  many  novels 
which  by  their  vividness  of  portraiture,  their  vivacity  of 
movement,  and  their  humor  have  taken  a  firm  hold  upon 
the  public.  Whatever  the  nicely  fastidious  may  think  of 
the  taste  of  much  that  he  has  written,  even  they  cannot 
fail  to  bo  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  his  personages.  His 
effects  are  theatrical,  and  sometimes  seem  as  if  they  were 
contrived  for  the  stage.  He  leaves  little  impression  of  re- 
served power.  His  best  works  are  "  Christie  Johnstnne," 
"  Peg  Woffington,"  and  "The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth;" 


the  last  an  historical  novel  which  needed  only  condensation 
to  have  taken  a  high  place  among  works  of  that  class. 

To  prose  fiction  America  has  contributed  little,  and  of 
that  little  the  works  of  but  one  author  are  of  a  very  high 
order.  In  the  last  century,  Charles  ISroekden  Brown  (1771- 
Ismi  wrote  novels  which  have  some  power  of  enlisting 
the  attention,  but  the  morbid  tone  of  which  made  them 
repulsive,  and  they  have  been  wisely  allowed  to  pass 
into  oblivion.  James  Fenimoro  Cooper  (1789—1851)  at- 
tained a  greater  and  more  enduring  celebrity.  This  was 
chielly.  however,  because  his  scenes  were  laid  in  frontier 
life,  among  hunters,  trappers,  and  Indians.  They  ]>le;ise<l 
lhc.se  whoso  taste  delighted  in  adventure,  and  in  Europe 
they  commanded  attention  because  they  were  regarded  as 
peculiarly  "American."  As  tales  of  adventure  they  are 
interesting  to  those  who  are  not  fastidious  as  to  the  truth- 
ful seeming  of  what  they  read ;  but  they  have  no  value  as 
studies  or  pictures  of  human  nature.  The  characters  are 
impossible,  and  the  style  is  poor,  mean,  and  unpolished. 
They  arc  chiefly  adapted  to  the  tastes  of  very  young  men 
and  boys.  Cooper's  sea-novels  are  of  greater  merit,  if 
not  of  a  higher  order.  After  Cooper  there  was  no  Ameri- 
can novelist  worthy  of  special  notice  until  the  appearance 
of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (1804-64),  whose  "  Scarlet  Letter  " 
at  once  commanded  the  admiration  of  the  whole  literary 
world.  Hawthorne  was  a  writer  of  the  most  marked  orig- 
inality and  at  the  same  time  of  the  highest  finish  in  style. 
His  novels  are  highly  dramatic;  but  their  dramatic  power 
is  as  unlike  that  of  Scott's,  for  instance,  as  can  be.  He 
deals  with  the  inner  life  of  his  personages.  We  see  them 
indeed,  but  chiefly  we  live  their  lives.  His  death  cut  short 
what  promised  to  bo  a  brilliant  career,  but  he  left  enough 
behind  him  to  secure  an  enduring  fame.  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
(1811-49)  produced  no  novel,  but  as  a  writer  of  talcs,  the 
strange  incidents  of  which  he  had  the  singular  power  of 
making  seem  not  only  probable,  but  actual  and  real,  he  at- 
tained distinction  at  home  and  abroad.  He  writes  like  a 
gifted  reporter  of  extraordinary  and  incredible  scenes  which 
pass  before  his  eyes.  With  him  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the 
line  where  the  possible  ends  and  the  impossible  begins. 
His  fanciful  poems  and  his  trenchant  criticism  added  to 
his  reputation,  but  he  does  not  take  a  place  among  those 
who  have  nature  as  a  model.  Probably  no  modern  work 
of  fiction  was  so  widely  read  as  Mrs.  Harriet  Beechcr 
Stowe's  (born  1812)  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin ;"  but  the  interest 
which  it  excited  was  due  chiefly  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
public  mind  all  over  the  world  upon  the  subject  of  slavery 
in  the  U.  S.  The  same  lady's  other  novels,  although  su- 
perior to  that  which  made  her  known,  have  failed  to  re- 
ceive anything  like  equal  marks  of  public  favor. 

The  novel  of  modern  society  has  attained  what  would 
seem  to  be  its  highest  and  most  perfect  development  in  the 
voluminous  works  of  Anthony  Trollope  (born  1815).  His 
discernment  of  character  is  subtle  and  true;  his  apprecia- 
tion of  social  relations  and  of  their  effects  upon  external 
and  internal  life  has  never  been  equalled,  and  it  would 
seem  cannot  bo  surpassed,  because  it  is  perfect.  He  is  not 
specially  humorous,  or  satirical,  or  sentimental,  or  sensa- 
tional ;  and  yet  humor  and  satire  and  sentiment  and  sensa- 
tion all  appear  in  his  novels,  simply  by  their  being  so  true 
a  reflex  of  individual  and  social  life.  Heading  one  of  his 
novels  is  like  being  n  secret  observer  of  the  lives  of  other 
people — so  much  so  that  it  sometimes  carries  along  with  it 
a  sense  of  shame.  AVe  feel  as  if  we  had  not  a  right  to  bo 
thus  watching  our  neighbors,  and  following  them  into  the 
inmost  recesses  of  their  souls  as  well  ;is  their  houses.  Mr. 
Trollope's  effects  arc  produced  only  by  the  choice  of  cha- 
racters and  the  grouping;  the  charm  of  his  stories  is  that 
of  simple  nature,  but  nature  as  it  is  seen  in  the  most  high- 
ly cultivated  and  complex  society.  If  they  are  ever  tame 
and  commonplace,  it  is  because  that  society  is  tame  and 
commonplace ;  and  their  many  characters  which  are  noble, 
and  their  many  passages  which  are  colored  with  the  warm 
hues  of  strong  or  tender  feeling,  show  that  all  that  is  arti- 
ficial and  conventional  in  modern  society  docs  not  re- 
press, but  sometimes  tends  even  to  heighten  and  to  quick- 
en, the  emotions  of  unchanging  human  nature.  In  the 
completes!  contrast  to  the  novels  of  this  author  arc  the 
vivid  and  picturesque  sketches  of  California  life,  in  prose 
and  verse,  of  Francis  Bret  Hartc  (born  1831),  who  has 
rapidly  attained  the  reputation  of  being  the  first  writer 
of  fiction  whoso  works  arc  marked  by  a  peculiarly  "Amer- 
ican" tone  and  atmosphere;  and  possibly  there  may  be 
something  in  them  of  this  kind  which  is  not  due  only  to 
their  characters  and  the  social  conditions  which  they  rep- 
resent. However  this  may  be,  their  interest  is  peculiar 
and  their  humor  delicious. 

Thomas  Hughes  (born  1823)  became  celebrated  as  the 
author  of  "Tom  Brown's  Schooldays"  and  "Tom  Brown 
at  Oxford,"  two  novels  written  for  very  young  readers:  but, 
like  all  good  books  of  that  kind,  they  were  full  of  interest 
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fur  those  i>f  riper  years.      The  manliness  of  tone  in  thews 

books,  their  sound   morals,  l;ir  remowd  from  till  priggish 
prclcn-lon  lii  u'oodne--,  and  ill-'  thorough  under-tan  1 
bov-nalure   which  they    show,  have  made  them  ela-sies  in 
their  kind.      In   stylet)'  iniplo  and   us   manly  as 

they    am    in    spirit.       Charles    Shirley    I'.ro.,ks    (1-1 

Should  III!  mentioned  M  11  society  mnell-t  Ml'  Very  con- 
siderable powers  :  and  William  M  ilkic  Collins  l  burn  I  SIM  I 
as  tin-  author  of  lull's  remarkable  f"r  ilii-ir  striking  and 
well-enntrh  ril  l.nt  not  very  probable  pint-. 

Among     till'    crowd     III'    nmclists     III'    till-     llllV     Wlllisil      VITV 

names  ciinimt  b«  meottc  ID  their •gfrcgtte form 

ul'  Legion,  that  of  William  lilack  is  ri-ing  inin  di-tinction. 
The  iiiitlior  nf  "  A  PrinoeM  M|'  Tliuli-"  <-:ui  hardly  fail  In 

a    high    place    ill    fictional    literature.       The  most   viviil 

and  truthful  presentation  of  \mcrican  social  life  in  the 
great  centre  of  its  wealth  ami  80  !iat  has  yet 

appeared  is  "  N'c\cr  \irain"  In  William  Starliuck  Mayo, 
M.  I),  i  liiirn  IslL'l,  a  li.mk  iif  which  Hie  liuiinir,  thu  know- 
ledge nf  the  world,  that  mark  iis  every  pane  will  cause  re- 
gret that  it  is,  ami  will  probably  remain,  its  author's  only 
novel,  Ill-urge  William  Curtis  (liuru  IS'Jl)  lias  also  written 
one  novel,  "Trumps,"  lint  he  will  rather  lie  remembered  as 
the  aiithnr  'if  "  I'ruc  and  I,"  a  series  of  confessions  of  a 
simple-minded  nl<i  lninkki-i'ln-r  nf  exijuisite  teii'lrrness  anil 
sweetness  of  sentiment,  ana  of  the  "  I'otiphur  Papers,"  a 
burlesque  of  New  York  society,  ami  nt'  his  "Howadji" 
travels,  ill  the  style  of  Kinglake'.s  "  Enthcn." 

''.i/i.  ON*    Writer*. — Few    tasks   aro 

more  difficult  than   the   classiticatimi   of  ' ks   and   their 

writers:  ami  as  In  the  hitter,  those  of  the  present  century 
arc  in  many  cases  so  \arious  in  the  subjects  which  they  re- 
spectively treat  that  this  ditliciilt  v  increases  as  wo  approach 
our  own  ilav.  Hut  turning  to  the  past  generation,  where 
shall  we  plan.  William  Cobheit  (J78S  1885),  who  wrote 
upon  poliiii-s,  gardening,  language,  and  what  not  'f  It  is 
chiefly  as  a  pnlin-  however,  that  ho  will  be  re- 

membered. His  writings  show  strong  common  sense, 
strong  prejudices,  independence  of  thought,  set  forth  in  a 
ilit'i"'!,  maiilv,  incisi\c  style.  William  llodwin  (1755— 

ls:iti)  wrote  a  nine!,  '•  Caleb  Williams,"  the  fame  of  which 
still  lives,  but  his  chief  distinction  was  that  of  a  political 
essayist  and  historian  of  rohust  mind  and  strong  liheral 
tendencies.  His  wife,  Mary  Widutonccrair  (1768  07),  by 
her  "  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Woman  "  took  the  lead 
in  a  movement  whit-h  seems  to  he  still  advancing.  Charles 
Lamb  (1~7.">-1S:!4)  will  be  always  read,  and  always  loved, 
fur  the  gentleness  of  soul  and  the  c\<|ni-ito  humor,  some- 
times falling  into  mere  personal  whim,  which  appear  in  his 
"  Essays  of  Klia  "  ami  his  correspondence.  To  him  then- 
could  not  bo  a  stronger  contrast  than  W alter  Savage  Lan- 
dor(177.'i  |M;II.  wlio  had  all  the  virtues  and  most  of  tho 
faults  peculiar  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  embodied 
them  in  his  writings,  although  his  peculiarities  of  temper 
kept  him  so  at  war  with  his  kindred,  ami  e\cn  his  country, 
that  he  pa-seil  mo-!  of  his  life  in  voluntary  exile.  His 
"Pericles  and  '<•  '-r-ations," 
"  Last  Fruit  off  an  old  Tree."  and  ••  liry  Slicks"  show  a 
wide  range  of  learning  and  strong  critical  sense,  lint  nar- 
row sympathies,  and  an  al'-n if  that  great  Inliricator 

of  tho  friction  of  life — humor.  John  Wilson  (1785-1844), 
although  he  wrote  some  poetry,  is  rcmcm'icred  for  his 
"Christopher  North  "  pa;ie,--  up  m  literature  and  Sporting 
subject-,  which  were  puidished  in  "  Blockwood's  M 
/inc."  of  which  in  its  earlier  years  he  was  editor.  Hi- 
critical  taste  was  sound,  Imt  niiirh  of  his  writing  is  mere 

animal  spirits  put  nil  paper,  and  he  w:is  chief  of  a  school 
all  of  whose  panes  reck  with  the  fumes  of  whisky  and  to. 

ha tthidi  cannot,  however,  entirely  1 loud  their  strong 

SCUM-  and  their  scholarship.  For  whisky  and  tobacco 
Thomas  l)c  Quinci  '.  (1786  I^.V,')  sulist  ituted  opium,  to 
which  we  owe  his  "  Confessions  of  an  Opium-Kater,"  and 
perhaps  its  effects  may  he  traced  in  "Snr-um  Ciirdn  "  and 
in  many  of  his  suh,sci|ucnt  voluminous  writings,  which  are 
crowded  with  the  e\idenccs  of  a  wide  ran^c  ot'  ilc-nltory 
scholarship,  with  snKtle  criticism,  rich  fancy,  and  a  pecu- 
liar humor,  all  cmhodied  in  a  style  of  remarkahle  richness 
and  splendor.  William  Hazlitt  (17"X-lS:t(>)  was  the  nine- 
teenth-century cmtiodilllcnt  of  the  ideal  liteiator.  He  lived 
from  early  manhood  until  his  death,  not  \  cry  happily,  upon 
the  miscellaneous  products  of  his  pen  a.s  a  contributor  to 
\arious  periodical  publications  of  his  day.  He  was  oon- 
?ei[uently  nb!c  in  do  little  as  we  may  he  sure  he  would 
have  liked  ami  was  able  to  do  it.  But  as  a  critic  of  lit- 
erature and  art  :md  of  society  he  holds  a  high  place,  which 
•  cs  in  a  u'reat  measure  to  his  manly  and  thoroughly 

English   six  II i    I.ei-h    Hunt      1784-1850), 

another    writer    of    tin-    -.une    sort.  'rce.    Inil    is 

always    graceful    and    pleasing.        But    the    great    modern 
master   in    Knsrlish  of  grace  and  ease,  and  of  a  lamlient 
humor  much  like  that  of  Addison,  it  Washington  Irving 
100 
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Ili-tory  of  New  York,"  and  "  Legend-   M|    Sle.py    Hollow" 
do  more  to  seeure  his  emlurinir  tame  thin.  more 

ambitious  works,  including  his  "  l.r  -.    \Vnidiing- 

ton."      Notably    unlike    Irving    in   every    »m 
Carlyle  (horn  l7'J.'n.  whose  style  is  rugged  and  whose  hu- 
•rim.  but  who  it  a  critic  ot    the  lirsi  elans,  and  I 

i    snli-nil    plnugll    ilrivn- 

nealh    the    surla-  -  \     |ik,. 

purpose    prevails    in    his    ••  I  atler  bay     I'.iinphh -I  -  "    and 
••  Hero-Worship."      It  is  to  l,e  reimirkid  thai   ' 
euli-ir  stylo — <H>   peculiar   that    it    ha*   been   culled    • 
"--docs  not    appear  in   hi.s  curlier  wnrk«.     .Mi 
lylc  the   relonner  appears  as  a  icornful.  scourging  i 
and  in  that  spirit  he  has  writti  n  hi-  h.-tiirieal  works.  "The 
French  I'.eM.lntion  "  ami  "  Kn-derick  the  limit."     To  him 
Ralph    Waldo    Kmcrson    (born   1803)  has  been   not   M  rv 
happily  compared.     The  purpose  of  the  two  writers  may 
be  the  same,  but  their  manner  is  entirely  different.     Kmer- 

soii   has  the  calm   ohservii j  and  the  nerenc  thought  I  ul- 

ncss  of  a  philosopher,  and  be  shows  a  strong  love  of  ex- 
ternal nature  of  which  Carlytc  seems  scarcely  cons' 
His  style  is  aphoristic  and  epigrammatic;   Imt  although 
s  prose  and  his  poetry  are  full  of  wisdom,  they  not 
unfn>i(iii'iitly  degenerate  into  commonplace,  or  what  w 
he  commonplace  were  not  what  is  common  in  it  used  with 
such  a  keen  knowledge  of  its  significance  and  its  rehr 
Perhaps  Caroline  Kli/aheih  Norton  (born  1808),  a  miscel- 
laneous writer  v.  I'o  inhciited   MIMIC  of  the  talent  of  her 
L'I amlfather,  the  great  Sheridan,  should  not  be  left  unincn- 

Among  the  wits  of  tho  generation  which  is  passing  away 
two  were  prc-cnn  nith  (1771-lM.i)  and 

Douglas  Jcrrold  i  <  ;•  their  wit  was  almost  their 

only  point  of  likeness.  Jcrrold's  wit  was  a  scourge,  while 
Sydney  Smith's  wus  the  gi  niul  laughter  of  a  lover  of  his 
kind.  His  essays  touch  many  id  the  most  important  topics 
in  which  men  of  these  dim  s  are  interested,  and  they  are 
loaded  with  sagacity.  His  style  is  remarkable  for  its 
clearness  and  i, .•!:'•,  ili^nity.  Another  wit  whose  wisdom 
it  greater  than  his  wit  is  Oiivi-r  Wendell  Holmes.  .M.I), 
(born  1809),  of  whoso  writings  his  '•  Breakfast-TaM.  ' 
books — the  "  Autocrat,"  the  '•  I'm  t,"  and  tho  "  I 
— exhibit  hi.s  mind  and  his  stylo  at  their  best.  They  pre- 
sent a  curious  and  careful  study  of  that  variety  of  human 
nature  which  is  found  in  the  New  England  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  are  threadid  through  and  through  with 
gentle  satire.  Tho  study  of  human  follies  and  human 
weakness  and  of  the  eonvi  ntional  forms  of  modern  .-•• 
which  took  Holmes  to  the  breakfast-table  mid  Sydney 
Smith  to  the  dinner-table,  drove  Henry  David  Tlmn  an 
(1827-62)  to  a  hermit's  life,  in  which  he  lived  in  a  cabin  of 
his  own  building,  i  hietly  upon  beans  of  his  own  growing. 
He  studied  birds  and  beasts  and  inanimate  objects  for 
the  purpose  of  reflecting  severely  upon  man.  But  hit  love 
of  nature  was  genuine,  his  love  and  knowledge  of  liiera- 
tore  great,  and  his  own  style  beautiful.  He  cam 
read  without  forgiveness  tor  his  gentle  mistaken  misan- 
thropy. Arthur  Helps  (born  1-17)  has  won  for  himself 
a  peculiar,  and  it  high,  we  may  he  sure  a  long- 

enduring,  place  in  literature.  Without  the  least  affectation 
of  singularity,  either  in  the  style  or  the  plan  of  his  workfl 
(alt  of  the  most  important  of  which  are  in  the  form  of 
essays  with  dialogues  upnn  them),  with  little  that  is  strik- 
ingly new  in  his  thought,  he  commands  tho  respectful  at- 
tention of  a  large  circle  of  the  very  highest  class  of  readers. 
This  he  does  by  the  very  clear  and  earnest  way  in  which 
he  brings  up  and  pre-ses  home  hull'-forgotlen  truths  which 
in  the  daily  life  of  all  cultivated  people.  Wo  may 
i  think  that  we  have  heard  what  he  says  before,  but  we  are 
almost  sure  to  think  that  we  never  beard  it  said  so  well. 
He  presents  homely  common  sense  in  the  most  elegant 
dress.  lie  has  written  two  novel-."  Keiilmah."  oterwliieh 
his  Friends  in  Council  entertain  themselves  and  his  readers 
with  wise  ami  witty  chat,  and  "  Ivan  do  Biron."  Among 
iithcr  writers  of  this  claps  in  America  even  such  a  sketch 
as  this  must  notice  Donald  (irant  Mitchell  (born  1S22),  a 
polished  satirist  of  society  and  an  observant  critic  of  rural 
life;  Thomas  Wcntworth  Higginsou  (born  Iv: 

-  arc  strong  protests  against  physical  and  mental 
weakness:  Kdward  Everett  Hale  i  horn  1N'J2  I.  whose  ser- 
mons, essays,  and  sketches  all  show  a  strong,  clear,  subtle 
mind,  a  lover  of  freedom,  and  a  Christian  nf  the  Broad 
Church:  and  William  Dean  llowells  (born  1«7).  whose 
pictures  of  European  and  New  England  life  arc  marked 
with  penetrating  observation,  humor,  and  a  charming 
grace  nt 

t'rilifium  of  tkt  Aria  itf  />r«r,o,,  like  those  arts  them- 
selves, sprang  up  late,  and  at  first  grew  feebly,  among  the 
Kniflish-spr-akiiig  peoples,  (ieorgc  Hogarth's  i  Io'.i7-l  7fil) 
"Analysis  of  Beauty"  and  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds's  (1723- 
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92)  "  Lectures,"  although  not  without  suggestions  of  some 
value,  are  chiefly  distinguished  as  the  works  of  eminent 
painters.  And  Bnrke's  "  Ks>ay  on  the  Sublime  anil  Beau- 
tiful ''  is  all  awry  from  its  purpose.  Its  very  style  lacks  all 
its  author's  peculiar  charm.  Rev.  Archibald  Alison  (1757- 
1839)  wrote  "  Essays  on  Taste  "  which  promoted  culture  iu 
this  respect,  but  which  are  now  rarely  referred  to;  but  Sir 
I  \cilale  Price's  "Essays  on  The  Picturesque,"  published 
in  1S10,  may  still  be  read  with  profit,  and  have  since  been 
reprinted.  Mrs.  Anna  Jameson's  (1797-1800)  works  upon 
Christian  art  contain  much  that  is  valuable,  both  of  history 
and  criticism.  But  it  was  not  until  the  appearance  of  John 
Raskin  ib.irn  181!!)  that  we  had  a  truly  subtle,  profound, 
and  thoroughly  qualified  critic  of  fine  art — one  who  to  his 
critical  perceptions  joined  the  ability  to  communicate  them 
with  beauty  and  impressiveness  of  style.  Mr.  Rnskin  s 
chief  distinction  as  a  critic  is  that  ho  never  writes  without 
making  his  hearers  think,  even  when  they  smile  at  his 
Utopian  theories  of  society  and  of  political  economy. 
Janii's  Jackson  Jarves  (born  IMM  has  written  with  know- 
ledge, thoughtfulncss,  and  honesty  about  art,  and  partic- 
ularly ancient  art;  and  Philip  llaincrton  is  a  pleasant  and 
safe  drawing-room  companion  to  the  lover  of  art  who  does 
not  care  to  be  profound. 

Criticism  has  been  raised  to  a  special  branch  of  literature 
during  the  present  century,  toward  which  the  establishment 
of  the  great  British  Reviews,  the  "  Edinburgh,"  the  "  Lon- 
don Quarterly,"  the  "  Westminster,"  and  in  America  the 
"North  American,"  contributed  largely;  their  influence 
and  example  have  been  such  that  now  no  magazine  or 
newspaper  of  the  first  class,  either  in  Great  Britain  or 
America,  appears  without  such  critical  reviews  of  litera- 
ture in  all  its  branches,  of  art,  and  of  science,  as  fifty  years 
ago  were  produced  nowhere,  and  which,  with  allowance  for 
much  ignorance,  presumption,  and  bad  taste,  on  the  whole 
guide  the  public  mind  aright.  In  this  department  of  lite- 
rature many  of  the  writers  who  have  already  been  men- 
tioned attained  distinction. 

Of  those  not  hitherto  mentioned,  Lord  Francis  Jeffrey 
(1773-1850),  William  Giflord  (1757-1826),  and  John  Gib- 
sou  Lockhart  (1794-1854)  deserve  special  mention.  They 
wore  all  severe,  as  well  as  able  and  generally  honest,  in 
their  criticism,  and  did  mueh  toward  the  formation  of  the 

Eublic  taste  in  the  early  part  of  the  century.     Henry  Hal- 
tm's   (1778-1833)    "Literature    of    Europe"    contains   a 
mass   of   various  learning    and   generally    sound    critical 
opinion.      It  is,  and  will  probably  remain,  the  standard 
work  upon  its  subjest  in  the  English  language. 

I'kil'iloyif,  using  tho  word  in  its  widest  sense,  includes 
all  writing  upon  language,  even  the  well-known  grammar 
of  Lindley  Murray  (1745-1826),  the  American  Quaker  who 
for  so  long  gave  the  law  of  the  construction  of  their  lan- 
guage to  all  English-speaking  people.  But  comparative 
philology,  which  alone  is  worthy  of  the  latter  half  of  its 
name,  is  the  product  of  the  present  century,  and  had  its 
rise  in  the  discovery  and  study  of  the  Sanscrit  language, 
the  oldest  known  representative  of  the  speech  of  the  Aryan 
or  Indo-European  peoples.  This  discovery,  which  is  duo 
to  Sir  William  Jones  (1746-94),  established  a  connection 
between  the  modern  world  and  that  of  pro-historic  times, 
and  revealed  the  bond  which  binds  together  all  the  Indo- 
European  peoples.  But  before  this  discovery  an  analytic 
philologist  (or  etymologist)  of  great  ability,  John  Home 
Tooke  (1786-1812),  had  appeared  in  England.  His  "Di- 
versions of  Purley,"  although  not  without  errors,  is  a  mon- 
ument to  his  learning,  sagacity,  and  fine  linguistic  sense. 
In  the  last  and  the  present  generation  Joseph  Bosworth 
(1788)  has  investigated  the  field  of  Teutonic  and  Scandi- 
navian languages;  George  P.  Marsh  (born  1801)  has  phil- 
osophically recorded  the  growth  of  the  English  language 
and  its  literature;  Robert  Gordon  Latham  (born  1812)  has, 
with  a  profound  and  a  vast  range  of  knowledge,  developed 
theories  of  ethnological  philology,  has  dissected  the  Eng- 
lish language,  written  its  grammar  on  philological  princi- 
Slcs,  and  completed  an  English  dictionary  based  upon 
ohnsou's.  William  D.  Whitney  (born  1827)  has  pushed 
his  investigations  of  the  Oriental  languages  and  of  the 
wide  field  of  the  higher  philology  to  what  seems  almost 
the  verge  of  attainable  knowledge;  James  Hadlcy  (born 
1821)  has  shown  that  ho  might  have  been  his  rival;  Max 
(Frederick  Maximilian)  Miiller  (born  1827)  has  delighted 
and  stimulated  all  students  of  philology  by  his  brilliant 
generalizations  in  the  "science  of  language"  in  its  broad- 
est sense;  March  has  produced  his  great  Angln-Saxmi 
grammar;  and  Trench  and  Farrar  and  Garnett  and  Hel- 
fenstein  and  Craik  and  Skeat  and  Childs  have  distinguish- 
ed themselves  by  works  of  narrower  scope,  but  hardly  of 
less  interest.  The  Early  English  Text  Society,  under  the 
management  of  the  able  and  indefatigable  Frederick  .1. 
Fnrnivall,  has  published  a  great  mass  of  well-edited  Eng- 
lish writing  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth 


turies,  and  made  accessible  to  ra^t-r  sm.lents  materials 
which  they  are  using  for  the  elucidation  of  the  philology 
of  their  mother  tongue. 

Jtivtory. — In  no  department  of  literature  has  a  greater 
change  been  manifest  during  the  present  century,  both  in 
form  and  in  spirit,  than  in  history.  This  change — the  re- 
sult of  the  combined  influences  of  the  comparative  system 
introduced  by  Niebuhr,  of  the  strong  tendency  toward  a 
positive  or  scientific  treatment  in  all  branches  of  intellect- 
ual endeavor  which  rest  in  any  way  upon  facts,  and  of  the 
increased  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  minutest  matters 
of  record  which  show  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social 
condition  of  a  whole  people,  the  middle  and  lower,  as  well 
as  the  noble  and  educated  cb^ses — has  caused  the  histo- 
rians of  the  modern  school  to  extend  their  researches,  to  en- 
large their  plans,  and  to  endeavor  to  portray  upon  a  vast  field 
not  only  the  great  vicissitudes  of  nations  and  the  eminent 
individuals  who  controlled,  or  seemed  to  control  them,  but 
the  whole  political,  moral,  and  social  life  of  the  people  and 
the  periods  whose  stories  they  undertake  to  tell.  Hence, 
histories  are  now  at  once  more  fragmentary  and  more  mi- 
nute than  they  were  of  old.  These  changes,  however,  do 
not  appear  in  the  earlier  historical  writings  of  the  cen- 
tury ;  but  they  increase  as  it  advances. 

Emj!i*li  lli*t<>i-ij. — Dr.  John  Lingard  (1771-1851)  wrote  a 
history  of  England  down  to  the  abdication  of  James  II., 
which  is  valuable  for  its  research,  the  mass  of  facts  ac- 
cumulated, its  calm  tone,  and  its  skilful  arrangement. 
But  it  was  written  from  the  Romanist  point  of  view,  with 
a  Romanist  purpose;  and  its  value  is  seriously  impaired 
for  Protestant  readers  by  its  skilful  perversions  and  sup- 
pressions of  fact.  Sharon  Turner's  ( 1 7IJ8-1847)  "History 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  of  England  during  the  Middle 
Ages"  is  the  only  thorough  and  systematic  presentation  of 
its  subject  in  the  English  language.  Trustworthy  as  to 
fact,  it  is  deformed  by  an  ambitious,  involved,  un-English 
style.  Lord  Mahon  (Earl  Stanhope,  born  1805)  must  be 
mentioned  as  the  faithful  and  thoughtful,  although  some- 
what spiritless,  historian  of  England  from  1718  to  1783. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  failed  to  do  all  that  his  unques- 
tioned abilities  gave  reason  to  expect,  produced  a  compact 
"History  of  England"  (.".  vols.,  Lardner's  "Cyclop.")  re- 
markable for  a  clear  and  philosophical  treatment  of  politi- 
cal and  constitutional  questions.  But  the  great  constitu- 
tional historian  of  England  is  Henry  Hallam  (before  men- 
tioned). He  is  learned,  thorough,  candid,  and,  although 
liberal  in  tendency,  judicially  calm,  as  becomes  his  subject. 
His  "History  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages"  has  the 
same  qualities,  but  lacks  picturesqueness  of  presentation. 
I  The  subject  of  the  constitutional  history  of  England  lias 
1  been  ably  continued  by  Sir  Thomas  Erskinc  May  (born 
i  1815).  Sir  Archibald  AHfon  (1792-1867)  is  the  author  of 
a  "  History  of  England  "  from  the  beginning  of  the  French 
i  Revolution  to  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  which  lias 
i  the  great  value  due  to  an  industrious  collection  and  sys- 
j  tematic  arrangement  of  facts  by  an  almost  contemporary 
i  writer.  But  it  is  diffuse,  prolix,  and  deformed  by  a  style 
both  pretentious  and  ungraceful.  It  is  best  read  in  his 
own  abridgment  of  it.  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  (1800- 
59)  produced,  iu  his  "History  of  England  from  the  Ac- 
cession of  James  II.,"  the  most  striking  and  picturesque 
historical  work  of  the  century.  Written  with  strong  par- 
tisan prejudices,  if  not  with  a  partisan  purpose,  it  is  filled 
with  masses  of  moral  light  and  shade,  and  must  be  read 
with  corresponding  allowance  as  to  facts  and  its  represen- 
tation of  individuals.  But  in  its  grouping  of  facts,  in  its 
pictures  of  social  life,  and  in  the  splendor  and  the  graceful 
ease  of  its  style  it  is  without  a  rival  in  our  literature.  The 
great  research  upon  which  it  was  founded  and  the  minute- 
ness of  its  picture-painting  made  it  impossible  for  the  au- 
thor to  bring  it  down,  as  he  had  intended,  to  a  period  within 
the  memory  of  living  men.  Its  five  octavo  volumes  cover 
a  period  of  only  fifteen  years.  With  its  author's  <  - 
upon  the  characters  of  Bacon,  Milton,  Addison.  Walpole, 
Johnson,  Byron,  and  Hastings,  it  forms  a  body  of  histori- 
cal writing  of  almost  unequalled  splendor  and  interest. 
James  Anthony  Froude  (born  1818)  has  produced  a  vcry 
valuable  history  of  England  during  the  times  of  the  Refor- 
mation. His  investigations  have  led  him  to  take  new 
views  of  the  characters  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth, 
which  the  authorities  quoted  by  him  seem  to  support;  but 
upon  the  much-vexed  question  as  to  the  characters  of  the 
two  Maries  of  Scotland  and  of  England  he  ranges  himself 
at  the  head  of  their  condemners.  On  the  history  of  Ire- 
land he  has  also  written  vigorously  and  after  much  orig- 
inal research.  Edward  A.  Freeman  (born  1823)  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  "  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest "  written 
from  an  entirely  new  point  of  view,  in  which  he  presents  a 
philosophical  appreciation  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
invasion,  of  the  condition  of  insular  and  continental  so- 
ciety at  that  period,  and  of  the  social  and  political  conse- 
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qucncee  of  tho  conquest.      Itn  great  merit  gave  him   at 

I  be   various 

biographical   work-   of   Mr.  .lohn  !  181J)  have 

-  honorable 
mention  as  a  writer  in  this  department. 

('•mti'n'Htti/  //i*t»r>/  lias  been  illust ntted  b\  two  Lngli-b 
writers  of  eminent  ability.  Thm.  -  "  Hi-tory 

of    the    French    |',e\  obit  ioti  "   i-    rather    an   e\pii 
-pint    of  the  tim<  •  a!    e\ent    than  a  re  :ord    of  its 

igc    of   uhi  -h    is    almost    a~-um.-d    i 
writer.      lint  it  is    perhap^    t  b 

teri*tic  manifestation  of   ir-    >  .  .iliar  genius.      Mis 

••  IliMory  of  Frederick  the  (iie.it  "  is  truly  historical,  and 
pf.--i'iit.s  new  re.-ull-  of  original  roi-aivh.  It  is  wri:h-n  in 
"  Carlylesc,"  and  i-  full  Ol  lanta-tn-  and  grimly  humorous 
passages,  bnf  its  truly  historical  \  .  ithde^  very 

.lohn    Lothrop    Motley  (born    IM  n   the 

highesf  position    as    the    historian  of  the    Netherlan<l 
tlie     hutch     Republic.      To  the    results    of  path 
and    lo  tyitfl   lie   add-    the   Attraction    of    -,i  fervid 

,t\]e  and  an  almost  enfbn-ia-tic  love  of  hi*  subject. 

Tin    tf;*t'iri(  nf'  (!><•    United    Sfo/w   has  been   written  by 
(leorge    Ham-roll    -  tiorn    [800)  with   a  inimii<-n<  - 
which  often  produces  tho  impression  that  he  looks  at  -nrill 
and    commonplace    -occurrences     through     the     mag;r 
and  4l"nf\  ing   medium   of  their  c'>ns"i|iH'ii<"'-.      His    stylo   < 

|SQ  be  regarded  a*  often  too  ambitions  for 
immediately  in  hand.        lint  as  a  whole  his  work  is  worthy 

of  the  admiral  ion  ii  ha-  received  and  "<  '  i'  •  withorl 
position    it    has    attained.        Richard    Hildreth    (1  SI)"— 65)   ; 
wrote    his    ''  History  of  the    1'nited    States"   in   a   style  di- 
"pposite.     It  is  cold,  dry,  unpii-turesijue.  and  rigidly 
jn-licial.     Hut  as  a  clear  and  well-connected  record  of  foots  ; 
it  is  of  great  value,  and  may  bo  safely  relied  upon.    James 
Part  on  (born  1822)   has  pro  'Inced   several   biographies  of 
eminent  citizens  of  the  U.  S,  which  have  an  historical  pur- 
pos  •  ;md  value. 

Southern    America,    and    Spain    as    connect  ed    with    it, 

ha\c  been  -\   the    labors  of  William   Hickling 

perhaps  tho  most  charming  of  all 

I'liiLrlHi  historical  \viiiir-,  and  inferior  to  none  in  patient 
; eh.  Mis  histories  of  Ferdinand  and  I.-abclla,  of 
Philip  II.,  and  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  tho  con- 
quest of  Peru,  aro  rightly  regarded  us  the  most  fascinating 
fries  of  historic. il  works  in  our  language.  Arthur  Helps 
has  written  a  "  History  of  Bl 

thoroughly  humane  and  loftily  philanthropic  spirit,  pre- 
sents his  subject  with  his  characteristic  calmness  and  n- 
serve. 

The  history  of  Ureeee  has  been  written  by  William  Mit- 
ford  (1744-1827]  with  learning  and  the  feeling  of  a  true 
scholar  for  his  great  theme;  llisln.p  Thirhval!  (born  lTi'7) 
has  also  produced  a  valuable  hi-'tory  of  th  •  Hdb-ni 
pies  ;  but.  UlO  WOrk  whldh  displa.-cs  all  otln  rs  in  I ': 
literature  upon  this  subject  is  that  of  (Jeorge  Groto  (17H-1- 
1S7M.  \\lio  S.IID-:  to  lia\c  penetrated  the  very  heart  of 
Creek  life,  political,  social,  moral,  and  intellectual.  His 
"  History  of  Civece"  and  his  "Plato"  seem  to  present  to 
us  all  that  wo  can  hope  to  know  of  thfl  national  experience 
and  the  best  intellectual  period  of  the  great  people  who 
were  the  sources  of  modern  ei\  ili.'ation. 

Roman  history  to  tho  end  of  the  Second  Punic  war  has 
been  treated  by  the  manly  pen  nf  Thninas  Arnold  (1 
IslL'j.a  worthy  disciple  of  Niebuhr,  who  added  a  certain 
simple  l'-uglish  tone  and  charm  to  the  manner  of  his  mas- 
ter. His  "Lectures  on  Modem  H:-ti<rv"arc  a!  o  admir- 
able in  the  same  way.  Herman  Mcrivalc  (horn  IMI.SJ 
wrote  a  "  History  of  Koine  under  the  Kmpire  "  which  sup- 

•I'-mcnt-  acceptably  Arnold's  more  vigorous  work.  Henry 
lart  Milman  (1701-1868),  a  poet,  and  the  author  of 
"  Fa/.io."  a  powerful  and  successful  tragedy,  wrote  a  "  His- 
tory of  the  Jews,"  a  "  History  of  (ireek  Christianity."  and 
a  "  History  of  Latin  Christianity,"  which  form  an  admir- 
able trilogy  of  religious  history. 

Of  war  histories,  the  two  most  important  are  Sir  Kdward 
Crcasy's  (born  IMl')  "  1'illren  IIC.--MVO  llattles  of  the 
World."  in  which  tho  author  treats  only  of  such  battlo  as 
have  had  a  manifest  effect  upon  the  course  of  rivili/af  ion  ; 
and  Alexander  William  Kinglake's  (burn  I>"1.'}  "  Historv 
of  the  Crimean  War"  (yet  unfinished  ',  which  as  to  i.-. 

:  result  of  careful  investigation,  but  which  in  spirit 
is  a  fierce  impeachment  of  the  emperor  Loui- 
Perhaps  the  volume  of  William  Kus-;rll  (the  well  known 
London  "Times"  correspondent)  upon  the  same  subject 
should  here  be  mentioned.  Of  the  histories  of  the  civil 
war  in  the  1".  S.  none  have  much  value;  all  having  been 
written  by  partisan"  living  too  near  the  events  which  they 
describe. 

An  entirely  new-  kind  of  historical  writing  ha^  In-en  pro- 
duced by  tho  speculative  and  investigating  spirit  of  the 
age.  It  is  the  history,  not  of  nations  or  of  men,  but  of 
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man.  I'rc-cmincnt  in  thi<  .Ii-piirlment  is  the  "  History  of 
Civil'.  i  l,y  Il.-nry  Thulium  BneUl 

il^Ul'  I'.L'  ,  wli.i  Mi.n^ht.  iiuil  with  mi  mlminil'li  if  nul  a 
prrli-rt  iin:iMin-  ;mj  (Icwrii 

Miliitiun  ol  tin-  innnil  iiitliifiii'i  -  viln.'li  I'i 
:il".ui  III.-  i'!i:iTi.-i-  in  lip-  ,-uurM-  ul  tin-  lii.-liiry  ul  Ihr 
cm  world.  IH  a  liki-  km  i  n:  a  '!"•  "  Ili-iiiry  nf  liniiiinal- 

'•l.iriil.-.  "    writl.'n    I,;,     \\ 

Li'uky  i  lioni   I  .*C»  i-  -»m  ks    \ilnrli    d,i   i.,   :,   n-rlMin    . 
|illlck  out  Illi-    heart  of  tin-  lu\fli-r\    of  111:1  iliirc 

aii'l  -oi'ial  life.  Ami  historian-  who  ilciil  with  ini'n-  i MIT- 
niil  facts  now  go  bvyoinl  tlic  historical  iii-rioil.  ami  «<•  have 
in  such  books  a*  "  Prr-hi>toi  ,M<!  '•  Thi-  (Iri^in 

of  I'lvili/ation,"   liy  Sir  .loin 
••  1'ri'  lii>tnrii>    .Man"   by    Danirl    \Vilnnn    (liorn    I  ••  1 1 

•iu]»l>.    mar\  i-llnii>l  y    Mirce«nful    tu    n   certain 
jMiint.  in    reeonptruelinjr   tin-   physical   life  of  man  at   r 
ilimly  remote  periods  of  which  ihi-rc  is  neither  record  i:or 

tradition. 

Books  of  travel  are  so  considerable  an  element  of  mod 

ern   literature,   whether  regarded   as   a  means   of  literary 

entertainment  or  in  their  more    important  i  dif- 

•  a  kriou  IrilL."-  of  mankind  and  enabling  us   t.,   stndv 

it  under  different  climes  and  different  forms  and  degrees 

ilizatinn.  that    they  .  iiiinnt    properly  be  | 
even  in  the  briefest  con  '   literary  history.     But 

iheir   number   in    '  '    davsthut 

only  thn-c  can  be  nnliceil  her.-  which  h:i\c  MMIM-  pcculiur 
literary  excc'llence.  or  which  mark  a  period,  or  which  have 

I    -nine    lint:' III.'    inilllcliec    upon    opilli.Hl. 

John  Lcdynrd  (1751-88)  belongs  in  time,  to  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  but  he  is  noticeable  as  being  the  first  of 
that  scries  (almost  school)  of  travellers  who  set  out  with 
a  purpose  of  establishing,  verifying,  or  illustrating  some 
cosmical  fact — wli  .  not  of  new  countries, 

but  of  tho  geographical  relations  and  topngra) 
dition  of  countries  already  known.     Led  i  first 

of  those  traveller-^  \\  ho  h.i\c  set  out  with  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining the  Polar  ml  he  made  his  journeys  on 
foot;  but  after  ho  had  reached  Vakootsk  in  Siberia  the 
jealousy  of  '  .  KOVCI nt  interrupted  his  jour- 

ney, stayed  his  further  progress,  and  thrust  him  out  of  the 
country.     Ho  afterwards  undertook  to  discover  the  source 
of  the  Niger,   but   died   in  Africa  with  his  purpose  unat- 
tained.     lie  did  discover  what  he  wrote  in  a  passage  that 
will  never  die — that  in  all  climes,  amid  the  snows  of  Hii 
or  on  the  sands  of  Africa,  woman  is  gentle,  kind, 
passionate,  and  helpful.     Among  the  many  British  travel- 
lers who  have  described,  or  professed  to  d<  scribe,  the  con- 
dition and  the  character  of  tho  people  of  the  I".  S.,  Frances 
Trollopc  1 17.  to  form  the 

opinion  upon  that  subject  which  has  prevailed  in  Europe 
until  very  recently.  She  was  a  keen  observer,  wrote  in  a 
clear  r.nd  very  pleasing  style,  and  many  of  her  most  dam- 
aging assertions  were  literally  true.  But  (die  entered  the 
c"i:niry  at  its  then  wildest  and  most  uncultivated  parts, 
the  frontier  towns  of  the  South  and  West,  and  did  not  be- 
come acijuainlcd  with  the  society  which  two  centuries  had 
developed  in  America  until  pho  was  about  leaving  the 
country;  and  of  this  she  said  little.  She  thus  produced  at 
once  a  very  amusing  book  and  a  very  erroneous  impres- 
sion, which  thcpii  .  ntury  ivill  hardly  obliterate. 
Another  woman,  Harriet  Martineau  (tiom  l.-n:.'!.  of  in. 
line  traits  of  mind,  treated  the  s;nne  subject  in  an  entirely 
different  spirit,  and  after  careful  and  candid  study  pro- 
duced in  her  ••  Society  in  America"  a  somewhat  successful 
attempt  at  a  calm  and  philosophical  appreciation  of  the 
American  people  and  American  political  institutions.  It 
will  always  be  valuable  us  a  record  and  an  analysis  of  the 
facts  and  the  spirit  of  American,  life  at  tho  time  when  it 

w:i^  \\  rilten. 

Of  Eastern  travellers  the  most  conspicuous  are  Eliot 
Bartholomew  Ocorge  Warburlon  (IH10-52),  the  author  of 
some  novels,  who-.  i  h  icutal  lit.-  «,  re  embodied 

in  "  The  Crescent  and  t'  \u-iin  Henry  l.ayard 

(l.nrn  1817),  whose  series  of  works  giving  tho  results  of 
hi-  excavations  and  investigations  of  the  ruins  of  Nineveh 
are  the  mo-t  valuable  contribution  t.,  the  antiquarian  and 
art  history  of  the  Kast  ever  made  by  an  Knglishman ; 
Alexander  William  Kinglakc,  whoso  "Eothcn"  tells  with 
such  a  wonderfully  picturesque  power  the  impressions 
which  Oriental  landscape,  life,  and  manners  make  upon  a 
civilized  Christian  from  the  West,  and  which  bos  justly 
illed  the  most  charming  book  of  travel  ever  written. 

Africa  and  its  geographical  myst-  ilarly  that 

of  the  sour.  le,  has  given  to  I.edyanl  imt  a  few 

followers.     <>f  tin  .riant  arc   David   I.iv- 

nc  (1S17-74),  who  penetrated  to  the  heart   of  the 

country,  crossing  it   twice  at   ahoui 

>M-I  regions  before  wholly  unknown  to  civilized  man,  and 
making  geographical  discoveries  of  very  great  importance; 
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and  Sir  Samuel  White  Baker  (born  1821),  who  followed 
the  wonderful  river  up  to  li  great  lake  which  is  one  of  its 
two  principal  reservoirs,  and  which  he  named  the  Albert 
N'yanza.  The  records  of  their  toils,  exposures,  perils, 
observations,  and  discoveries  by  these  two  distinguished 
explorers  have  an  interest  which  reaches  the  degree  of 
fascination,  and  takes  them  to  a  certain  extent  out  of  the 
region  of  geographical  science  into  that  of  general  litera- 
ture. 

Their  rival  in  the  interest  of  his  contribution  to  the  lit- 
erature of  exploration,  if  not  in  the  value  of  his  dis- 
coveries, was  Elisha  Kent  Kane  (1820-57),  eminent  among 
those  for  whom  the  North  Pole  and  a  possible  north-west  pas- 
sage from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  has  had  an  irresistible 
attraction.  His  narrative  of  his  experience  in  this  region 
of  ley  blankness  has  the  interest  of  romance  with  the 
stamp  of  literal  truth,  not  surpassed  even  by  the  fiction  of 
Defoe's  "  Robinson  Crusoe." 

Conspicuous  among  American  explorers,  both  in  regard 
to  antiquities  and  geography,  is  Ephraiui  G.  Squier  (born 
1821),  whose  works  upon  the  mounds  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  upon  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and  contiguous 
regions  of  Central  America  are  recognized  as  having  a 
great  and  permanent  value.  John  L.  Stephens  (born  1805) 
has  also  in  his  "  Travels  in  Yucatan  and  Chiapas  "  re- 
vealed to  the  modern  world  a  mass  of  interesting  fact  con- 
cerning the  relics  of  the  extinct  races  of  Central  America. 

Frederick  Law  Olmstead  (born  1822),  first  known  by  his 
"  Walks  and  Talks  of  an  American  Farmer,"  afterwards 
wrote  "A  Journey  in  the  Seaboard  Slave  States,"  "A 
Journey  through  Texas,"  and  "  A  Journey  in  the  Back 
Country,"  which  are  historically  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant books  of  travel  that  have  been  published  in  regard  to 
this  century,  giving  as  they  do,  with  all  the  candor  and 
charity  consistent  with  a  love  of  freedom,  an  exact  de- 
scription of  the  social,  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical 
condition  of  the  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union  a 
few  years  before  the  war  of  secession.  Bayard  Taylor  I 
(born  1825)  has  visited  no  previously  unknown,  or  even  | 
very  remote  regions,  but  the  extent  of  his  travels,  his  care- 
ful observation,  sound  judgment,  good-nature,  and  agree- 
able style  have  gained  his  works  in  this  department  of 
literature  a  wide  popularity. 

Philosophy. — The  philosophical  writers  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  during  the  present  century  have  shown 
the  influence  of  German  or  of  Scotch  thought,  or  have 
been  chiefly  critical  of  other  writers  or  of  earlier  schools. 
Thomas  Reid  (1710-96),  although  belonging  in  time  to  the 
last  century,  belongs  by  affinity  to  the  Scotch  metaphysical 
school  of  the  present,  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  found- 
ed by  his  "  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  on  the  Princi- 
ples of  Common  Sense  "  and  his  "  Essays  on  the  Intellect- 
ual Powers,"  "  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers,"  etc.  He  op- 
posed the  theory  of  Locke,  and  found  in  the  innate  and 
instinctive  powers  and  consciousness  of  the  mind  the  prime 
source  of  its  knowledge  and  its  stimulus  to  action.  Tho 
objections  against  tins  theory  were  answered  with  great 
ability  by  Dugald  Stewart  (1753-1828),  the  next  in  order 
of  the  Scotch  metaphysicians,  whose  "Elements  of  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind "  and  "  Dissertation  on 
the  Progress  of  Metaphysical  and  Ethical  Philosophy," 
the  former  by  its  acute  analysis,  the  latter  by  its  wide- 
reaching  knowledge  and  attractive  style,  take  a  high  place 
in  philosophical  writing  of  the  second  or  non-originative 
class.  Among  works  of  this  class  Sir  James  Mackintosh's 
"  View  of  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy"  should  be 
mentioned.  Chief  of  this  school,  and  perhaps  ablest  of 
modern  metaphysicians,  is  Sir  William  Hamilton  (1788- 
1856),  whose  writings  upon  the  philosophy  of  perception, 
on  eclecticism,  and  on  logic  are  the  fruit  of  a  profundity  and 
grasp  of  his  deep  and  subtle  subjects  which,  whatever  may  bo 
thought  of  their  absolute  soundness,  even  their  opponents 
regard  as  efforts  in  the  very  highest  style  of  metaphysical 
dissertation.  William  Whcwell  (1795-1866)  took  an  envi- 
able position  in  this  department  of  literature  by  his  work 
on  the  inductive  sciences.  And  here  should  be  mentioned 
Richard  Whatcly,  archbishop  of  Dublin  (1787-1863),  whoso 
treatises  on  logic,  on  rhetoric,  essays  on  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  writings  of  Saint  Paul,  and  whose  anti- 
Tractarian  "  Cautions  for  the  Times,"  and  indeed  all  his 
writings,  even  those  of  a  specially  ecclesiastical  oharac-trr, 
are  philosophical  in  tone  and  style,  and  almost  so  in  pur- 
pose, and  whose  wide  range  of  knowledge  and  vigorous 
intellect  made  a  strong  impression  upon  the  general  thought 
of  his  day.  John  Stuart  Mill  (1806-73),  by  his  "  Examina- 
tion of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy,"  his  "System 
of  Logic,"  and  his  "  Dissertations  and  Discussions,"  etc., 
takes  a  high  place  among  modern  philosophers  of  the 
Positive  school,  although  he  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  dis- 
ciple or  an  apostle  of  Positivism  according  to  Comte.  His 
philosophical  principles  have  been  ably  criticised  by  Dr. 


James  McCosh  (born  1811),  who  by  a  scries  of  works,  all 
opposed  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  positive  and  material 
tendencies  of  the  day,  has  taken  a  prominent  position  on 
the  conservative  and  religious  side  of  philosophy.  Of  the 
same  school  was  Dr.  Francis  Wayland  (1796-1865),  who 
by  his  "  Elements  of  Moral  Science,"  "  Elements  of  Polit- 
ical Economy,"  "  Intellectual  Philosophy,"  and  treatise  on 
the  "Limitations  of  Human  Responsibility,"  gave  to  the 
American — or,  we  should  rather  say,  the  New  England — 
branch  of  the  literature  of  morals  and  philosophy  an  admit- 
ted claim  to  the  highest  respect  and  consideration.  George 
Henry  Lewes  (born  1817)  should  be  mentioned  as  a  con- 
tributor to  philosophical  literature  by  his  "Biographical 
History  of  Philosophy,"  "Aristotle,"  and  "History  of 
Philosophy  from  Tnales  to  Comte" — works  of  a  philo- 
sophical interest  and  value  not  always  merely  historical. 
Nor  should  Henry  James  (born  1811),  a  subtle  and  aggres- 
sively independent  thinker  upon  the  philosophy  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  master  of  a  singularly  impressive  and  sug- 
gestive style,  be  passed  over;  nor  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins  (born 
1802),  in  virtue  of  his  "Lectures  on  Moral  Science"  and 
"  Love  as  Law  and  the  Law  of  Love ;"  nor  George  Riplcy 
(born  1802),  the  author  of  "Discourses  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Religion "  and  "  Letters  on  the  Latest  Form  of  In- 
fidelity." . 

Theology. — As  every  clergyman  is  supposed  to  be  more 
or  less  a  man  of  education  and  of  intellectual  ability,  and 
as  every  settled  minister  of  a  parish  or  congregation  is  re- 
quired to  prepare  at  least  one  sermon  in  every  week,  the 
amount  of  writing  more  or  less  theological  in  the  English 
language  is  beyond  computation,  and  increases  weekly. 
Of  this  a  quantity  unaccountably  large  is  printed.  We 
can,  however,  notice  here  only  a  very  few  even  of  the  more 
distinguished  clergymen  who  have  made  themselves  known 
in  literature  in  the  present  century.  Robert  Hall  (1764— 
1831),  a  Baptist  minister  who  for  eloquence  has  been  com- 
pared to  Burke,  and  for  fanciful  richness  of  illustration 
to  Jeremy  Taylor,  is  distinguished  not  only  by  his  ser- 
mons, but  by  his  "Christianity  Consistent  with  the  Love 
of  Freedom,"  his  "Apology  for  the  Freedom  of  the  Press," 
and  his  "Modern  Infidelity."  John  Forster  (1770-1843), 
also  a  Baptist  minister,  was  not  remarkable  for  pulpit  elo- 
quence, but  his  essays,  particularly  those  on  "Decision  of 
Character"  and  the  "  Evils  of  Popular  Ignorance,"  are  among 
the  most  thoughtful  and  weighty  productions  of  their  class 
in  English  literature.  Thomas  Chalmers  (1780-1847)  has 
probably  been  unapproached  in  eloquence  and  the  vigor 
of  his  personality  by  any  clergyman  of  the  century.  He 
was  the  most  fervid  and  earnest  of  pulpit  orators.  His 
"  Institutes  of  Theology,"  "  Commercial  Discourses,"  "  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,"  and  "Astronomical  Discourses" 
are  his  principal  works.  Isaac  Taylor  (1789-1865),  a  re- 
ligious essayist  of  distinguished  learning  and  ability,  has 
discussed  in  "Ancient  Christianity"  the  doctrine  and  the 
discipline  of  the  early  Christians,  directing  himself  to  the 
teachings  of  "  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  n  very  remarkable 
and  influential  series  of  religious  publications  with  a  strong 
leaning  toward  Romanism,  of  which  the  principal  writers 
were  Edward  Bouverie  Pusev  (born  1800),  John  Henry 
New  man  (born  1801 ),  John  Kcblc  (1792-1866),  and  Richard 
H.  Froude  (1803-36),  all  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  of  the  extreme  High  Church  school,  and  all 
writers  of  independent  theological  works  which  have  had  a 
strong  but,  it  begins  to  appear,  not  an  enduring  effect  upon 
the  tone  of  religious  thought  among  the  members  of  that 
Church.  Frederick  W.  Robertson  (1816-53),  a  preacher 
whose  sermons  produced  more  effect  upon  the  lives  of  men 
than  those  of  any  other  modern  minister  of  which  there  is 
literarv  record,  stood  at  the  very  ecclesiastical  antipode  of 
the  Tractarian  men.  His  style  was  fervent,  strong,  and 
direct,  his  thought  independent ;  he  labored  for  the  better- 
ing of  the  working-classes,  and  he  was  suspected  of  ration- 
alism in  religion  and  socialism  in  politics.  Doubts  which 
must  have  occurred  to  many  thoughtful  readers  as  to  the 
literal  truth  of  many  passages  in  the  historical  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament,  particularly  in  the  earlier  books,  found 
strange  and  unreserved  expression  in  a  series  of  volumes 
by  an  eminent  mathematician  and  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  John  William  Colenso  (born  1814),  bishop  of 
Natal,  the  first  of  which  was  "  The  Pentateuch  and  the 
Book  of  Joshua  Critically  Examined."  Bishop  Colenso 
had  previously  written  several  mathematical  works,  and  he 
brought  to  his  task  habits  of  close  reasoning  and  a  calcu- 
lating spirit,  which  led  him  to  test  these  books  by  a  stand- 
ard to  which  Oriental  writers,  profane  or  sacred,  never 
thought  of  conforming.  Coming  from  such  a  quarter,  his 
books,  which  he  did  not  regard  as  at  all  impairing  the  di- 
vine origin  of  the  Christian  religion,  produced  a  profound 
impression  and  very  serious  disturbance  in  the  English 
Church,  by  the  Convocation  of  which  they  were  condemned. 
Theodore  Parker  (1810-60),  at  first  a  Unitarian  minister, 
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was  a  doubter  of  a  very  different  character.     Ilia  faith  was 

in  God  and  MI  man,  hul  IM.I  itl  all  in  revealed  religion.  A 
iirni  of  wide  aii'l  varied  learning,  of  independent  -pirit, 

of    11    tender    Illlil     loVlllLT    n?lMlte.     (In-    champion     of    fli"  "p 

-    of    the    poor.   Iti-    pn-aching    the 

'•• -r    utterance  -.1    ln>    oun    -t  i  on  n;  personal  conviction-, 

he  <li'l  much  Mi  unsettle  tin-    belief  ami  to   confirm  th< 
belief    nf  ;i   i  cry   large  nnnili'T  of  the    mo-t     intelligent  and 

purest  mind-  in  New1  KnLchind,  Ortaviu*  II.  Prothiogham 
{horn  |X-lil,  the  ahlcst  of  hi-  di-ciplcs.  has  liitticrto  puh- 
lishe  I  lnrl.'  e\«-ept  fr<>ni  the  pulpit  ;  hut  hi-  itliilily,  his 
carnestne--,  and  the  pnli>li  of  his  style,  in  which  he 
perior  to  hi*  master,  make  him  the  leader  of  iationali-tie 
religion  in  A  men. -a .  Hen  i'\  \\  ;n  'I  IH  <  eher  (born  lJ">  li!  i, 
tin-  ablest  member  of  iin  intellectually  gifted  fninily.  and 
a  Congregational  minister  nt  the  broadest  and  most  liberal 

theological    view-,    is   regarded    as    111-'  :  illpit-orator 

111    An:  iiiineln'e    W  il  ich    1  lie    -f  \  !e   of    lllS    (Ml  III  I  -hed 

IDJ  perhaps  hardly  warrant-.  Hut  tin-  -renogniphcr 
i  port  the  orator'-  word-,  hut  n-.t  the  orator.  Mr. 
Beceher  is  tin-  lender  of  the  most  independent  and  liberal 
school  of  Christians  in  the  I  .  S.  (Its  writings  sir*?  volum- 
inous and  variou-.  Among  them  are  "  Lecture-  to  \ 
Men,"  "  Star  Papers,"  a  series  ol  mUc.-Iluiicous  osaays,  and 
"  Norwood,"  a  novel. 

rnfifi'-nt  tun/  .\'.»rm/  .SViVjtctf,  properly  speaking,  are  the 
product  of  the  present  c-.-nlnry.  Among  the  F.nglish  works 
in  (his  field  the  most  important  ad-  lli  •>-••  nf  Jeremy  Ben- 
Ihuin  i  171!'  L832),  to  whom,  n  >\t  to 

the  honor  of  originating  the  sclent f  political    econoiay. 

•.  -re  tin.--  of  th,-  \  ',t  .-HI-  work*  prodii'-ed  by  him  in 
his  laborious  and  sulf-s •icriii-'ing  life  would  till  hull'  this 
p:ige.  The  spirit  of  till  of  them  i-  enne.-nlrated  in  his 
UUBOOI  savin:.',  "  The  greatest  good  nf  the  gre.ife-t  num- 
ber"— tfiHul  licre  iiicaiiii  '•oiiifurt  and  the  happi- 
nes-  .•oMsiajucnt,  thereupon.  Da\id  Kicardo  (1772  I 
published  works  ot'  auih  >rity  on  the  principles  of  political 

aOQnOmjf  giving     his     a1  tent  inn     chielly     to     the     Mlbject,-     of 

labor  and  eurrenev.  Thoma-  Kobert  Malihu-  i  I7(ii'i  |s;;n. 
als.i  a  political  tc  nmiui-i,  in  his  "  \'.  -av  o  i  tlie  Prim 
nl1  Popula'inn  as  il  \iVeds  the  Kiifnn-  \\  eM'are  of  Society  " 
showed  that,  population  always  rise*  to  the  l«-\  el  of  possible 
subsistence.  This  work,  in  the  words  of  Brougham,  ••  di- 
\i<|es  (with  HJciirdoj  claims  to  a  second  j.l.i'-c  ai'tcr  the 
*  Wealth  of  .Various.'  "  The  greatest  of  It.'ntham's  dl8- 
.  .f  nhn  S-  iia  1 1  M  ill  i  !  -mi  ;;;  i,  L\  lr  ,,n  (Jn- 

seitled  Questions  in  Political  Komomx ,"  his  "Principles 
nt'  1'nlitical  Iv'onomy,"  •-.  "  I/!|MT;V."  hi>  ••Con- 

siderations on  lleprcsentaf  i\  e  4  Government,"  and  his  "  Suh- 
jcction  of  \Vn:n.'ii,"  ha-:  \\  rou^lit  into  a  work- 

in  i;  form  the  ].rineipl.--.  of  (lie   IJenlhainite  |   -ho.d,  ,.f  which 
• -.  ;rid  will    pri'liahly   loii'j;    he,  regarded    :i-    the    chief 
Mis    works     ure     n  of    far-reaching 

thought  and  snhtle  rea^onini;.  Of  Ics-t  n  »te.  but  of  hij;h 
an  I  well  deser\  ed  rep  u' a 'ion,  are  the  works  of  llenrv 
I'au/e't  fl.'.rn  I-  ;i,  born  and 

educated  in  <lenunn\.  Imt  for  th-  greater  part  of  his  ma- 
ture life  it  citi/.en  of  tlie  1'.  S.,  is  the  author  of  several  pro- 
fiuind  works  in  this  department  of  literature,  of  which  the 
mos;  celebrated  are  hi>  "  Manual  of  I 'n!  it  Seal  Kthic  V 
"  l.r^al  and  Political  lli-iineiiiMitic-."  ••  i:--avs  on  Property 
and  Labor,"  MTU!  "  Civil  Liberty  and  Self  (Joverniucnt." 

The  champion    of  tl protective"    -\stein    of  political 

ee  uioiny  a  •<  oppo«crl  to  :  •  ;d  all  unrestrained  com- 
mercial intercourse,  part  ic-ilarly  in  .  iiich  are  or 
may  IK-  of  d  •ni'i-titi  manuf.r-tiire.  i.-*  Henry  C.  Carey  (born 
171*;!),  who.;c  "  Principle-  of  Political  M  -onomy  "  and  vari- 
ous other  works  emliody  in  stringent  phraseology  all  that 
can  be  said  on  this  side  of  the  question.  Most  of  Mr. 
'•  works  have  been  translated  itilo  nearly  all  the 
languages  of  Kui "  :  it  Spencer  is  t  he  mo  ' 
nent  of  recent  writers  in  this  department.  His  works 
co\er  tin1  ground  of  psychology,  biology,  what  he  calls 
"tOOiotogy  — &«,  the  j)hilosnph\  of  -1,-iety— and  moral- 
ity, which  it  would  be  dithciilt  in  separate  from  the  latter. 
In  a  word,  he  lias  attempted  to  work  out  a  complete 
tern  nf  practical  philos  'phy.  His  view-  on  education  arc 
original  and  far  reacliin^.  Indeed,  he  is  one  of  the  clear- 
est and  ( lest  tliinkers  of  the  a^e. 

Of  British  writer-  upon  edueaiinn,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant subdivisions  of  this  department  of  literature,  and 
which  has  recently  received  attention  commensurate  with 
its  importance,  the  Ke\ .  Henry  Purr  Hamilton  ( horn  K'.M  l. 
the  variously  learned  Francis  William  \ewman  (born 
iMi.ii.  and  the  distin^ui.-lie<l  pliy>iolo^i^t  Huxley  (men- 
tioned n'_rain  below),  mu-t  be  mentioned.  In  America  two 
of  the  most  distinguished  arc  Henry  Barnard  and  Fred- 
erick A.  P.  Barnard.  The  latter's  ••  Letter-  on  ( 
Government"  is  regarded  as  "the  al»h^t  treatise  on  the 
higher  education  yet  publi-hed  in  the  I".  S."  He  \t 
the  historian  of  the  V.  S.  Coast  Survey  and  the  author  of 


an  "Analytical  Grammar."     Heaidea  theset  Horace  Mann. 

\land,   A.    I>.    Bnche,  and   W.   T.    Harris   tune 

writtfn  11  pi ni  this  Mibject  with  marked  au«l  widely  reoog- 

ni/ed  alfility. 

Jnri*f,r>K'itnrc  is  hardly  »  pnrt  of 

mon  acceptation  nf  that  term,  even  althm,  t  re 

c;aid  it    us    the    equivalent    of   the    f-<-niewhaT    old   fa-hmn.-d 
phra-e    in  I.'.-*  I.tt,-.*.        Hut     the    "  Cointneiilnri' 
WilliHin  Black-ini-  upMii    the   law-   ..f  Kn^Iand 

added  a  lustre  and  a  charm  to  their  dry  and  technical 
jeer,    it nd    p-rhap  nvendonal    t'-rin 

"idt-nunt"  which    was    applied    to   them.      They    ha\< 
much    of  the   intete-t    of  hi-f-.ry.      App- 
in-  mid'lle   of  the    eighteenth    century,  they  .,eeiipir«l 
this  Held  with  such  a  weight  "f  authority  that  there  -eem"d 
nothing   to    be    <l'>ne    i  •  •hein   and   t«   4'ominetil 

upon    (liein.      For    we   pa--    over,   of    course,    mere    r<  i 
and  technical  treatises,  like,  t.  .    on  "Con 

tingent  UemaindtT!*"  or  Chitty  on  ••  1'lrailing."  which 
have  no  more  literary  interest  or  diameter  than  demon 
-ti  ifiiuis  of  mathematical  problems  or  than  tables  of  log- 
arithms. In  this  department  meie  mention  mu-t  be  maue 
of  I  telolm*  •'-  (174A  1  S1'7  )  work  on  the  Mr  it  i-h  eonsiiluti"ii : 
"The  Federalist."  u  i-olb-etinn  of  papers  by  Alexander 
Hamilton,  .lame-  M.i'li-.  >.,  and  John  •fay,  which  hftd  & 
very  impnrliint  intlm-nee  in  bringing  about  the  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  the  I.  S.  ;  F.duard  Living- 
ftton'«  ft)  "Plan  of  the  Penal  Code  .,t  !., 

ana'*  ami".-  I'enal    Law"   lor   that   Mate;  John 

Marshall  (I.  .\hosc  judicial   decision.-,  neconling 

to  nn  eminent  British  critic,  "wmild  hare  done  honor  t« 
\\"e>t  minster    Hall  in    the  proud    season    of    British    law ;" 
-    Kent's.   (  1  ,  '  'mil in ( 'ii tar ies    on    American 

Law,"  which  for  their  style,  HH  well  an  for  their  matter.  Hre 
in  Europe,  us  in  America,  successful  rivals  of  Blnckfltone'0; 
.1.,-epb   Siory  s  (  1771»-1?<4J)  "  r<miin«-iitnry  nn   the   c,,nMi 
tutinn    of  thfl    Tnited    Stuto:"     Henry    \\  heitton's    (] 
1  ^  !  ^  i  "  Elements  of  I  nternaf  ional  Law,"  which  has  become 
authoritative;    Lord  John  Campbell's  \  1 77'.'    IM,I;    "LtrM 
uf  tin*  Lord  CliiUK-elh.rs  "  and  "  Li\es  of  the  Chief-Justices 

nf    Kn-rhuid:"    Th lore  llwight  Woolsey'n  (born    \^\\ 

"  IntrodtK'tion  to  tlie  Study  of  International  Law/'  which 
ii.--  _rhen  hint,  distiiiK>ii^hcd  at*  a  classical  scholar,  an 
authoritative  position  universally  n-eo^ni/e.l  upon  its 
subject;  George  Tiekin.r  <'urtis's  i  born  1  s|  i' )  "  CoinmenU 
on  the  JuriMinidcnee  of  ...  the  Courts  of  the  United 
States"  and  "History  of  the  Constitution  of  the  1'nited 
States:"  Walter  Bap-hot's  work  on  the  '•  Knglisli  (  • 
tntion  ;"  Sir  Henry  J.  S.  Maine's  (born  ]S21!)  "Ancient 
Law "  mid  "  Villii(»t'  i'ctmmunitics ;"  and  jn-rhajis  Sir 
Arthur  Helps'  wi-  n  "Government"  should  be 

added.  This  list  is  incom]ib  te.  but  it  is  b«liev«d  to  in- 
clude the  principal  works  of  this  class  which  have  been 
produced  in  this  century,  and  which  can  be  regarded  as 
within  the  pale  of  literature. 

Here,  between  our  record  of  the  literature  of  political 
and  social  science,  of  jurisprudence*,  and  of  natural  science, 
is  the  fittest  place  to  mention  Henry.  Lord  Brougham 
i  I77U-18G8),  woo  wrote  upon  all  tin-so  subjects,  and  who 
never  wrote  or  spoke  without  impresMnir  readers  or  hearers 
with  the  weight  of  his  thought  and  the  intelligent  earnest- 
ness of  his  manner.  The  extent  of  his  acquirements  eaused 
him  to  be  called  "a  man  of  ya«t  and  various  micinforrna- 
tion,"  and  on  his  being  made  lord  chancellor  subjected  him 
remark  by  Sudden,  that  "  if  the  new  lord  chancellor 
only  knew  n  little  law,  he  would  know  a  littleof  everything." 
But  these  were  the  jeers  nf  j-pcciali-t ••  envious  that  the  man 
who  was  great  in  their  department  of  intellectual  effort 
could  also  attain  distinction  in  other*:  a  not  uncommon 
manifestation  of  human  weakness.  By  his  varied  ami  vo- 
luminous writings  Lord  Brougham  produced  a  marked  and 
an  endnriiiL-  effect  up'-n  In-  time:  and  hie  efforts  were 
always  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  toward  liberty 
of  thought  nnd  of  action,  subject  to  good  morals  and  well 

established  law. 

\tttnrt<f  >V/<,*rr.  like  jurisprudence,  is  hardly  literature 
(whence  the  distinction  so  constantly  drawn,  "  science  n,,,i 
literature"),  but  it  would  be  difficult  lit  deny  a  very  high 
literary  quality  to  the  works  of  many  of  the  nattira 
who  have  given  to  the  present  century  that  scientific  em- 
inence which  i-  it-  peculiar  glory.  Of  these  the  most  em- 
inent are  Joseph  Priestley  il7.i^-l>iMt.  who,  living  into 
the  present  century,  labored  chiefly  in  the  ln>l.  a  distin- 
guished leader  in  the  modern  sch"-d  of  natural  (MM- 
He  wrote  upon  government,  history,  and  CACH  upon  gram- 
mar: but  the  works  by  which  fie  impres-ed  the  world  were 
those  in  which  he  brought  natural  science  to  the  support 
of  materialism  ;  Joseph  Black 

of  the  properties  of  fluids  and  of  latent    heat   led  t..  [ 
results,  and  whose  lectures  became  eelebrated   throughout 
the  world;    Thomas  Youog   I  17M    I M"1  ,  the   reviver  and 
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demonstrator  of  the  truth  of  the  unilulatory  theory  of  light, 
who  first  deciphered  hieroglyphics  by  the  aid  of  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  Hosetta  Stone,  whose  "  Lectures  on  Natural 
Philosophy"  are  even  at  this  day  iv  treasure-house  of  sci- 
entific truth  to  the  investigator,  ami  whom  Tymlall  has 
pronounced  to  he  the  greatest  intellectual  power  in  Eng- 
hind  since  Newton's  day  ;  Sir  Humphry  Davy  (IT"*-!*-"-1 ). 
the  discoverer  of  the  qualities  of  nitrous  oxide  and  of  the 
metals  of  the  alkalies,  the  inventor  of  the  minor's  safety  - 
lamp,  ami  whoso  scientific  sagacity  was  adorned  with  a 
charming  style  which  makes  his  "  Salmonia"  and  "  Conso- 
lations in  Travel"  classic  books;  Sir  David  Brewster  (1781- 
IsiiS),  whose  works  cover  an  extended  field  of  science,  in- 
eluding  biographical  appreciations  of  great  natural  phil- 
osophers, but  whose  most  interesting  philosophical  writings 
are  those  which  record  his  investigations  and  develop  his 


of  Good  Hope,"  which  map  out  the  whole  starry  heavens ; 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  (born  1797),  first  of  English  geologists, 


by  whom  attention  was  drawn  to  the  ancient  changes  in 
the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  as  illustrated  by  its  geological 
monuments,  and  whose  books  of  travel  in  the  U.  S.  are 
among  the  few  of  much  value  ;  William  Buckland  (17S!- 
1856),  who  brought  a  profound  acquaintance  with  geology 
and  mineralogy  to  the  support  of  religion ;  Sir  Charles 
Bell  (1778-1842),  who  made  surgery  one  of  the  fine  arts. 
and  by  his  work  on  "The  Hand,  its  Mechanism  and  Vital 
Endowments,"  revealed  marvels  and  mysteries  of  design 
where  the  unlearned  reader  would  least  expect  them  ;  Sir 
Roderick  Impey  Murchison  (1792-1871),  who  attained  the 
highest  geological  distinction  by  the  conception  and  estab- 
lishment of  his  Silurian  system,  by  which  he  brought  under 
scientific  light  a  formation  of  rosk  beneath  the  old  red 
sandstone;  this,  named  Silurian  from  the  place  in  England 
where  he  studied  it,  he  followed  into  Norway  and  Sweden, 
and  finally  into  Russia,  his  book  recording  his  geological 
survey  of  Which  vast  country  is  one  of  the  most  important 
works  of  modern  science  ;  Michael  Faraday  (1794-1867), 
the  most  eminent  of  English  experimental  chemists;  Mary 
Somerville  (1780-187-),  one  of  the  very  few  real  women 
of  science  the  world  has  seen  (the  womanhood  being  as 
true  as  the  science),  whose  works  on  the  "  Mechanism  of 
the  Heavens  "and  the  "Connection  of  the  Physical  Sci- 
ences "  have  won  the  highest  approval  both  for  their  pro- 
fundity and  their  clear  and  simple  style  ;  and  Hugh  Miller 
(1802-56),  a  quarryman  who  from  observations  made 
during  his  daily  labor  became  ono^of  the  leading  geol- 
ogists of  his  day,  adding  to  exact  knowledge  a  beauty  of 
style  and  a  richness  of  illustration  rarely  found  in  scientific 
books.  He  took  his  place  among  those  men  of  science  who 
seek  to  support  revealed  religion  and  to  reconcile  the  Mo- 
saic cosmogony  with  the  records  of  nature.  His  principal 
works  are  "  The  Old  Red  Sandstone  "  and  "  The  Testimony 
of  the  Rocks."  In  1845  appeared  an  anonymous  volume, 
"  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation,"  a  work 
which,  at  first  spoken  of  slightingly  by  scientific  men  as 
the  fruit  of  presuming  sciolism,  proved  to  be  the  first  ut- 
terance of  the  new  school  of  development.  Its  style,  no 
less  than  its  startling  views,  won  it  worldwide  attention, 
hut  as  to  its  authorship,  it  still  remains  the  "  Junius"  of 
scientific  literature.  Charles  R.  D.irwin  (born  1809, 
grandson  of  Erasmus  Darwin,  1731-1802,  author  of  the 
"  Botanic  Garden  "  and  "  Zoonomia  ")  is  the  leader  of  the 
school  of  development.  He  had  published  several  works 
on  natural  science,  the  high  value  of  which  was  rccogni/.ed, 
when  his  "Origin  of  Species  by  means  of  Natural  Selec- 
tion "  renewed  the  surprise  which  followed  the  publication 
of  the  "Vestiges  of  Creation;"  and  yet,  although  it  pre- 
pared the  way  for,  and  led  naturally  to,  his  last  work, 
"The  Descent  of  Man  and  Selection  in  Relation  to  Sex," 
that  book  was  received  with  a  mingling  of  admiration  and 
horror  for  the  author  who  seemed  to  prove  that  ••  man  is 
descended  from  a  hairy  quadruped  furnished  with  a  tail  and 
pointed  ears,  and  probably  arboreal  in  its  habits."  Louis 
John  Rodolph  Agassiz  (1807-74)  is  eminent  among  the  natu- 
ral philosophers  of  the  century  by  his  works  upon  fishes,  liv- 
ing and  fossil,  but  chiefly  by  his  glacial  theory  of  certain 
geological  formations,  which  he  developed  in  his  "  Studies 
of  Glaciers."  In  comparative  zoology  and  comparative 
physiology  his  investigations  have  been  of  great  import- 
ance and  interest.  He  did  not  accept  the  theory  of  develop- 
ment. John  Tyndall  (born  in  1S2U)  is  also  distinguished 
for  his  glacial  researches,  his  analysis  of  the  solar  ray,  his 
discoveries  as  to  light  and  heat,  and  is  one  of  the  school 
of  philosophers  to  which  Darwin  and  Huxley  and  the 
author  of  the  "Vestiges"  belong.  His  writings  and  his 
lectures  have  an  intrinsic  charm  besides  their  scientific 
value.  Thomas  Henry  Huxley  (born  1825)  is  distinguished 


as  the  author  of  "  Man's  Place  in  Nature,"  "  Lectures  on 
Comparative  Anatomy,"  "Lessons  in  Elementary  Physi- 
ologv."  and  other  works,  all  of  a  "positive"  or  quasi 
"positive"  character  and  materialistic  tendency.  Of 
American  scientific  writers,  some  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed are  Alexander  Dallas  Bache  (180B-87),  whose  place  in 
education  has  already  lieen  mentioned,  but  who  was  emi- 
nent in  magnetic  and  meteorological  science,  whose  many 
contributions  to  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  arc  among  the  most 
valuable  in  the  repertory  of  that  society,  and  whose  work 
as  superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  makes  the 
shore  of  our  northern  continent  his  monument;  Samuel 
(li'orge  Morton  (1799-1851),  naturalist  and  ethnologist, 
author  of  "Crania  Americana"  and  "Crania  Egvptiaea;" 
George  li.  (Jliddon  (1807-57)  and  J.  C.  Nott,  whose"  Types 
of  Mankind"  and  "Indigenous  Races  of  the  Earth." 
although  criticised  severely  by  men  of  science  and  theolo- 
gians, are  filled  with  effective  groupings  of  significant  facts 
illustrated  by  ingenious  suggestions  ;  Asa  Gray  (born  1810), 
one  of  the  most  eminent  botanists  of  the  day,  as  he  has  shown 
in  his  various  works  upon  the  flora  of  North  America ;  Ben- 
jamin Silliman  (1776-1804),  the  geologist  and  mineralogist : 
John  Torrey  (born  1798).  botanist,  chemist,  and  metallur- 
gist; and  Arnold  Henry  Guyot  (born  1807),  who  brought  to 
his  adopted  country  a  profound  acquaintance  with  physical 
geography,  previously  set  forth  to  the  scientific  world  in 
works  of  recognized  value,  and  now  diffused  among  younger 
students  by  his  books  of  elementary  instruction.  Among 
naturalists,  John  James  Audubon  (1780-1851)  must  not  be 
forgotten,  because  of  his  close  observation  of  the  habits 
of  birds  and  his  great  series  of  life-size  paintings  of  the 
birds  of  America.  Henry  Maudsley's  writings  upon  what 
may  be  called  mental  physiology  are  of  the  profoundest 
scientific  and  psychological  interest,  and  have  a  singular 
literary  charm.  His  "Body  and  Mind"  and  "  Psychologi- 
cal Essays  " — in  the  latter  of  which  is  a  subtle  appreciation 
of  the  character  of  Hamlet — and  his  "Physiology  Mid 
Pathology  of  Mind,"  are  his  principal  works.  The  latter 
of  these  works,  rich  with  the  lore  of  various  ages  and 
climes,  not  only  interpreting  what  we  are  not  sure  that  the 
greatest  intellect  the  world  has  produced  meant  to  bo  in- 
terpretable,  but  seeking  to  penetrate  to  the  very  seat  and 
reveal  the  very  mode  of  thought,  was  published  in  1873. 
To  such  a  point  has  the  English  language  and  literature 
advanced  from  the  rude  condition  and  remote  period  at 
which  we  first  considered  it.  RK-HAKD  GRANT  WHITE. 
English  Mills,  a  post-village  of  Lycoming  CO.,  Pa. 

English  Pale,  called  also  the  Irish  Pale,  or  simply 
The  Pale,  denotes  in  history  that  part  of  Ireland  which 
was  under  English  law  previously  to  the  final  and  complete 
subjugation  of  Ireland.  In  a  general  way,  the  English 
Pale  may  be  defined  as  corresponding  with  the  present 
province  of  Lcinster,  besides  Cork,  Kerry,  Waterford, 
Tippcrary,  and  Limerick.  Bu-t,  in  point  of  fact,  the  actual 
Pale  was  much  smaller  than  this,  and,  though  of  extremely 
variable  limits,  scarcely  ever  reached  the  dimensions  indi- 
cated above.  The  counties  of  Dublin,  Meath,  Carlow,  Kil- 
kenny, and  Louth  were  almost  always  within  the  Pale  : 
Wexfm-d  und  Waterford,  though  hardly  within  the  Pale, 
were  firmly  English;  while  Wicklow  and  Kildare,  though 
nominally  within  the  Pale,  were  Celtic,  and  to  a  consider- 
able extent  independent.  In  strict  language  the  Pule  de- 
notes the  "  boundary-line."  but  it  is  commonly  used  for  the 
whole  region  indicated  above. 

English  Prairie,  a  post-village  of  McIIenry  co'.,  111., 
in  Burton  township,  G  miles  E.  of  Richmond,  2  miles  S.  of 
the  Wisconsin  line,  and  50  miles  N.  W.  of  Chicago. 

English  River,  an  estuary  of  South-eastern  Africa, 
communicates  with  Delagoa  Bay  about  lat.  25°  58'  S.  and 
Ion.  32°  86'  E.  It  receives  several  broad  but  unimportant 
streams  (Tcmbia,  Mattol,  and  Dundas  rivers),  and  is  sur- 
rounded with  mangrove  flats. 

English  River,  in  Iowa,  is  a  branch  of  the  Iowa 
River.  It  rises  by  two  forks,  the  North  and  South,  which 
unite  and  flow  eastward,  entering  the  Iowa  River  15  miles 
S.  of  Iowa  City. — Another  English  River  enters  the  Red 
Cedar  River  in  Black  Hawk  co.,  la. 

English  River,  a  township  of  Keokuk  co.,  la.  P.  1221. 

English  River,  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  la. 
Pop.  1501. 

English  Roscius,  The,  a  title  often  bestowed  upon 
David  Carriek  (1716-79),  the  eminent  actor.  The  title 
of  "the  Young  Roscius"  in  like  manner  was  given  to  W. 
II.  W.  Betty  (1791-1874),  an  English  actor  who  acquired 
when  a  child  great  fame  and  fortune  upon  the  stage,  though 
his  appearances  as  an  actor  in  adult  life  were  failures.  So 
also  Samuel  Foote  (1722-77)  was  called  the  "  English  Aris- 
tophanes;" John  Oldham  (1653-83)  the  "  English  Juvc- 
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mil;"    Demi   S«ift    lir.i',7    171...    Hi.-    "  Kiigli-li    Kill" 
Murv  l>.  EtebfaMon  (17M    1800),  I   l.cuuty,  wit.  and    l>ella- 

\vas    called     ll Kllglish    Sappho."        Slli' 

•'•IV.     Kirlmnl  Cumberland  I  I7IIL'- 

IMIl     HIM     called      the     "EngHlfa     Tell  -in  •••."     and     III"     kings 

Henry  \'II.  nut!  .hum-:*  J.  wen-  each  called   the  ••  1  : 

Solomon*" 

i;ug  li^li'-  Creek,  a  p"Jt  \  illage  of  Kgg  II 
ship,  Atlantic  "n..  X.  .1..  'in  a  rrri'k  i,f  the   -am"   name,  l.» 
mill's  S.  \\  .  <>f    \l>  • 

English  Settlement,  ii  post -village  of  Clay  town- 
ship, .Mini to.,  l:t..  s  miles  S.  W.  itl'  I'eila. 

English   Seventli-Uny  Baptists.     See  SEVKMII 

DAV    II.UTISTS. 

Eng'lishtown,  a  post  \  illage  of  Manalapan  township, 

M'ltiiniHith  co.,  N.  .1.,  I. •:  II  ami  Jtiracsburg  Agri- 

cultunil  K.  U..  :<  i.iilrs  W.  X.  W.  ,,f  freehold. 

Eng'lishville,  a  post-village  of  Kent  i Mich.,  6  miles 

K.  of  Belmont.     It   is  mi  the  lirand  liapids  Newaygo  auJ 

l,;ikr  Shore  11.  K. 

Engrnft'inR,  or  fruiting  [a  wnnl  kindred  to  the  Gr. 
•ypa^w,  to  "write;"  ypatttiov,  a  "pencil,"  referring  to  the 

pencil-shape  of  III''  -<-ion  or  graft],  the  uniting  of  u  shoot 
llh"  scion  (ir  graft  i  of  "in-  i  ariet\  nl1  pi. nit  i  m.iKtly  of  fruit 
ii]ion  tin'  stuck  "f  another  viirii'ty,  or  even  another 
species,  so  th:it  tin-  sci..n  -hall  live  and  grow  as  if  a  part 
of  the  tree  upon  which  it  is  grafted.  Miiny  reports  have 
been  published  of  trees  grafted  upon  species  of  wide! 
ten-tit  genera  ;iinl  orders  of  plants,  hut  it  is  helieved  that 
such  n  pints  an  nut  founded  ill  truth.  Whether  grafting 
could  be  practised  upon  animals  has  been  ilisputi-d;  but 
•kUl-gnhftrog  itlie  transplanting  of  a  small  piece  of  skin 
to  denuded  portimis  of  the  huiiiiiu  body,  thero  to  grow  and 
ci)\i-r  the  whole  u:ik>-il  )i:iti-h)  is  an  established  operation 
in  surgery;  ami  nian\  reports  of  the  successful  grafting 
of  spurs,  leathers,  i-oiubfl  of  cooks,  etc.  have  of  lato  fre- 
qucutly  IIIVM  |nililishi'il,  mostly  In. in  French  sources.  These 
experiment*  are  somewhat  damaging  to  our  ideas  of  per- 
sonal identity,  but  there  seems  to  l>e  no  reason  why  en- 
grafting should  not  succeed  upon  animals  as  well  as  upon 
plants. 

In  selecting  stocks  for  grafting,  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  insert  a  free-growing  variety  upon  one  which  is 
slow  of  growth,  lest  an  unsightly  over-development  take 
plaee  above  the  point  of  union.  In  somo  cases,  IIOWI-M  r. 
as  when  dwarfs  are  desired,  tin-  stuck  to  bo  grafted  upon  is 
to  be  of  much  smaller  growth.  Thus,  the  pear  is  dwarfed 
when  set  on  the  quince;  the  cherry  on  the  inahaleb;  the 
apple  on  tin-  thorn.  There  are  many  styles  of  grafting, 
Inn  in  all  the  principle  is  to  place  the  alburnum  or  sap- 
wood  and  the  cambium  (or  new  wood)  of  the  scion  against 
that  of  the  stock.  The  hard  wood  of  scion  and  stock  never 
unites.  Then  is  no  question  but  that  some  stocks  decidedly 
affect,  for  heiter  or  for  worse,  the  quality  of  the  fruit  grown 
upon  the  graft,  but  in  most  cases  tho  effect  is  not  strongly 

ma  rki-il. 

Among  the  more  important  kinds  of  engrafting  we  may 
mention  :  i  I  i  ihft-yraftin  |,  rwrj  •  numonly  employed  where 

the  stork  i-  much  larger  than  the  si-inn.  l|.-re  tin-  stock  is 
sawn  iicross.  its  end  split  once  or  more,  and  one.  two,  or 
iiio/e  s, >ion-,  the  lower  cinl  flattened  into  a  wedge,  are  in- 
serted in  t! left.  ( '2 )  '  Y.m-.i-<//-.i/>/ii./  is  cleft-grafting 

when  more  than  one  cleft  is  made;  or  in  other  cases  it  is 
the  insertion  of  a  scion,  tho  lower  end  of  which  is  cut 
\erv  thin,  into  a  space  between  the  wood  and  bark  of  a 
la'.^o  stock,  which  is  cut  oil",  as  in  cleft-grafting.  This 
method  is  highly  approved.  (.'I)  N/j/iVc  or  irl,;/,  ,/r,i/'i;,,:/ 
is  done  with  a  stock  of  tho  same  size  as  tho  scion.  They 
are  simply  spliced  together,  tied  and  waxed,  as  hereafter 
shown.  ( 1 1  \.ri/'//-  </'"/'"'.'/  is  accomplished  by  shaping 
the  upper  cud  of  the  stock  into  a  wedge  ami  cutting  a  cor- 
responding notch  in  the  scion.  (.Vt  Tmgiu-graftiug  is  the 
reverse  of  this,  the  scion  forming  the  wedge.  (0)  /V</- 
gra/lin;/,  rarely  used,  is  like  tongue-grafting,  except  that 
a  hole  is  bored  ill  the  end  of  the  stock,  and  the  scion,  ncath 
sharpened  into  a  peg,  is  fitted  exactly  to  the  stock.  (7) 
SkntUder-grafliiif  is  done  by  cutting  shoulders  in  both 
stork  and  scion,  which  are  otherwise  lilted  as  in  splicc- 
grat'ting.  (8)  llmlilin>i  is  a  kind  of  grading  in  which  tho 
bud  of  one  kind  nt"  tree  is  in-ertcd  under  the  bark  of 
another.  ( '.M  Fluff  -ifi-u/tin'f  ditVers  from  budding  in  that 
a  ring  of  bark  is  taken  orV  with  tho  bud  and  inserted  upon 
the  stock  in  the  place  of  a  piece  of  (.ark  ot  corresponding 
size  which  has  been  taken  otT.  (!0i  /mice/mi./,  or 
fi'oii,  takes  place  when  the  scion  is  not  detached  from  the 
parent  stem  until  after  union  has  taken  place  between 
stiM-kand  scion.  (11)  .s'lV*  ./r«/V/m/  is  the  insertion  of  a 
scion  into  tho  side  of  the  stock  without  cutting  the  stock 
off. 


In  all  varieties  of  grafting,  except  cleft  mid  crown-graft- 
ing, it  is  necessary  to  u<-  the  -.-ion  to  its  place.  Sti,; 
bass  matting  or  of  waxed  muslin  arc  generally  used.  In 
all  cases  it  is  nwes-ai  y  to  exclude  the  air  from  the  cut, 
either  by  means  of  grafting  wax  (a  mixture  of  r.  sin  and 
beeswax,  softened  with  i.t  clay  mixed  with 

i    IIIL'.  a   eolnpOIIII.i  employed. 

Crafting    succeed-    I..  -I    when  tin-  loiODI    have    been  kept 

•ue  time  and  I.e. n-  partly  dried.      The  si-ion  should 

be  cut  before  the  buds  licgin  to  swell.       trailing  is  done  in 

the  spring,  but  budding  may  be  performed  in  autumn  also. 

Engrailed,  in  heraldry,  a  line  or  other  ol 

with  -mail  -em  ieir.-les  or  ere-eeni-.  'I.e  puin'-  ..(which  are 
turned  outward,  is  said  '  • '/.     The  -emi'  ireular 

marks  or  dots  around  the  edge  id'  a  coin  are  called  engrail 
mcnts.     The  term  doubtless  comes  from  th  •   I  ' 
"  hail." 

Engra'tia,  S  U\T.  lived  at  Saragossa  in  Spain  in 
She  was  persecuted  as  a  Christian  under  the  en  [ 
ch-tiaii  and  Maximianus  Hercules;  and,  according  to  tho 
poet  Prudentius,  she  underwent  the  most  feartul  i- 
but  notwithstanding  the  dreadful  mutilations  which  she 
i-d,  -he  sun  i\  cd  to  a  great  age,  and  died  in  the  odor 
of  sanctity.     Her  relics  are  preserved  at  Saragossa.     She 
is  honored  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  April  Ii',. 

Engraving.  Kngraving  on  precious  stones,  glass,  or 
metals,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent  the  figures  or  ob- 
jects in  relief,  is  a  very  ancient  art,  and,  strictly  speaking, 
a  branch  of  sculpture. 

\Vc  s|la||  in  thin  article  confine  ourselves  wholly  to  the 
engraving,  on  metal  or  wood,  of  figures  or  designs,  in  such 
a  way  that  when  charged  with  any  coloring-matter  and 
pressed  upon  paper  or  parchment,  an  exact  representation, 
in  outline  and  shadow,  of  the  engraved  figures  or  designs 
will  bo  produced.  The  impressions  thus  mado  are  called 
engravings.  This  term  is  also  applied  in  popular  language 
to  stone-printing  or  lithography,  but  as  ordinarily  then. 
are  no  incisions  made  upon  tho  face  of  tho  stone,  and  the 
processes  differ  widely  from  engraving  proper,  wo  prefer 
to  treat  of  this  branch  of  art  under  its  appropriate  till.  . 

Engraving,  in  this  restricted  sense,  is  a  modern  imcn- 
tion.  and  grew  into  use  and  importance  with  the  art  of 
printing,  of  which,  in  fact,  it  torms  a  constituent  purl. 
Whether  we  consider  the  difficulty  attending  its  execution, 
its  value  in  multiplying  the  essentials  of  other  depart, 
of  art,  its  use  in  illustrating  -.-i'-nce  and  industrial  pro- 
cesses, engraving  takes  an  elevated  position,  both  from  an 
(Esthetic  and  a  practical  point  of  view. 

In  giving  some  account  of  the  technical  processes  of 
various  kinds  of  engraving  we  shall  not  hold  in  mind  the 
necessities  of  tho  professional  engraver  seeking  aid  for  per- 
fecting himself  in  the  art,  but  rather  those  of  tho  general 
reader  or  connoisseur,  who  seeks  the  elementary  knowledge 
requisite  for  an  intelligent  estimate  of  the  best  products  of 
tho  engraver's  skill.  It  has  been  well  said  by  Adam  Kartsch 
that  it  is  impossible  to  convey  in  writing  any  but  the  most 
general  instructions  regarding  the  technical  processes  of  tho 
art.  We  shall,  therefore,  in  tho  outline  which  wo  propose 
to  give,  exclude  all  details  of  handling  not  pertinent  to  the 
end  we  have  in  view.» 

1.  Wood  Kii'/rnrinif. — This  is  the  most  ancient  branch 
of  the  art,  and  for  tho  purposes  of  illustration  has  been 
held  to  bo  of  the  greatest  value  from  the  time  of  its  intro- 
duction. Boxwood  is  most  generally  used  by  engravers, 
although  any  hard  nnd  close-grained  wood  may  bo  mado 
available.  It  is  first  sawed  across  tho  fibre,  in  thickness 
equal  to  tho  length  of  ordinary  metal  types.  The  surface 
of  the  wood  is  then  made  smooth  and  covered  with  flake- 
white.  Upon  this  is  drawn  in  fine  lines  with  pen  or  had 
pencil  tho  design  required.  In  many  instances  now  the 
expense  of  drawing  is  entirely  superseded  by  photograph- 
ing, directly  upon  the  block,  tho  subject  to  bo  engraved ; 
and  there  is  still  another  process  in  uso  whereby  the  ?n 
is  copied  by  transferring  an  impression  with  ink  upon  the 
block,  which  also  avoids  tho  expense  of  drawing  and  greatly 
facilitates  the  work  of  the  engraver.  The  white  or  untouch- 
ed parts  between  the  lines  of  tho  drawing  are  then  cut  out 
by  means  of  variously  formed  chisels  and  gouges.  This  pro- 
cess leaves  the  outlines  nnd  shadows  elevated,  like  the  faces 
of  type  in  a  printer's  form.  When  the  blocks  are  inked  bj 
an  ordinary  roller,  impression*  may  be  taken  off  upon  paper 
by  means  of  a  preys.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  wooden 
blocks  are  now  scarcely  ever  used  for  printing.  When  the 
engraver's  work  upon  the  wood  has  been  completed,  a 

*  Publiihrrf  .V«y.— For  a  more  practical  view  of  MIMIC  of  the 
details  of  enirravin.  AMI 

Coi'i-Kii  PLATKB,  RC,  written  i>y  a  pi  •  ncraver  of 

New-  York  City.    Though  the  two  arti.  : 

the  same  ground,  their  nn-at  excellence  will,  it  is  believed,  war- 
rant the  publication  of  both. 
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mould  of  wax  is  taken  from  the  block,  and  within  this 
mould  a  thin  plato  of  copper  is  deposited  by  electro-gal- 
vanic action.  Upon  the  back  of  this  copper  a  casting  of 
type  -metal  is  fixed,  which  by  means  of  tin-foil  is  amalga- 
mated with  the  copper,  forming  a  solid  plate  of  sufficient 
strength  to  be  securely  fastened  upon  a  wooden  block  of  tin- 
proper  thickness  for  the  printer's  form.  By  this  means 
also,  a  much  larger  number  of  clear  impressions  can  In-  H 
cured  than  from  the  block  itself.  In  wood  engraving  effects 
arc  generally  produced  by  parallel  lines.  In  finer  work, 
however,  cro'ss-hatching  (or  the  use  of  lines  transversely 
intersecting  each  other)  is  introduced,  by  which  artists  ap- 
proach the  delicate  transitions  and  effects  of  line  engraving 
on  steel  or  copper. 


various  proportions  of  white  wax,  black  and  white  pitch,  ami 
asphaltum.  This  varnish,  technically  called  the  "  ground," 
is  spread  in  a  thin  coating  over  the  prepared  plate,  and 
afterwards  smoked  to  give  a  black  surface,  the  better  to 
show  the  drawing  of  the  artist's  design.  The  drawing  is 
made  in  reverse  upon  the  varnished  plate,  generally  by 
transfer  of  a  drawing  made  upon  paper  with  colored  chalk. 
When  the  outlines  are  clearly  marked  upon  the  blackened 
surface,  they  arc  cut  through  the  varnish  by  the  etching- 
needle,  laying  bare  the  surface  of  the  copper  or  metal  used. 
The  etching-needle  is  a  steel  instrument  similar  to  a  sharp- 
ened lead-pencil,  anil  points  of  different  degrees  of  fineness 
are  used  as  a  finer  or  heavier  line  is  desired.  When  the 
outlines  and  shadows  of  the  object  to  be  etched  are  thus  cut 
through  the  "ground,"  a  rim,  or  dike,  of  wax  is  made  around 
the  border  of  the  plate,  and  sonic  corroding  mixture  (gen- 
erally nitric  acid  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water)  is 
poured  upon  the  plate.  By  the  action  of  the  acid  the  lines 
laid  bare  with  the  etching-needle  are  bitten  into  the  plate, 
esch  with  a  breadth  corresponding  to  the  surface  laid 
bare  by  the  needle.  If  it  is  desired  that  the  lines  shall  be 
of  unequal  depth,  the  acid  is  poured  off,  and  the  lines 
whose  depth  is  deemed  sufficient  are  in  technical  language 
"stopped  out"  by  being  washed  with  water,  dried,  and 
covered  with  varnish,  while  upon  the  remaining  parts  the 
process  of  corrosion  is  continued  till  the  unprotected  lines 
are  as  deep  as  the  etcher  may  desire.  The  ground  or  var- 
nish is  then  removed  from  the  plate,  the  oxidized  portions 
are  cleansed,  and  a  proof  is  taken.  If  the  work  is  in  any 
part  unsuccessful,  it  may  be  touched  up  and  rendered  more 
expressive  by  the  "  dry-point."  This  is  a  fine  and  sharply 
pointed  steel  instrument,  by  which  scratches  or  shallow 
grooves  of  great  delicacy  are  made  on  the  smooth  portion 
of  the  plate.  Some  etchers  use  the  dry-point  very  little,  if 
at  all.  Others  rely  upon  it  for  their  finest  effects. 

3.  Line   Engraving. — This    is   the    most   elaborate    and 
costly  process  for  the  reproduction  of  works  of  art.     The 
metal  plates,  whether  of  copper  or  softened  steel,  are  pre- 
pared as  for  etching,  but  with  a  more  careful  polish.     The 
work  of  art  to  be  engraved  is  drawn  from  the  original  in 
the  reduced  size  required  for  the  engraving.     The  plate  is 
generally  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  wax.     The  pencil 
drawing  is  then  laid  with  its  face  upon  (he  wax,  and  gently 
rubbed  by  a  burnisher.     This,  as  in   the  preparation  for 
etching,  transfers  the  outline  to  the  wax.     The  design  is 
then  traced  through  the  wax  upon  the  metal  with  an  etch- 
ing-needle.    The  wax,  when  melted  off,  leaves  the  outline 
marked  on  the  plate,  ready  for  the  burin.     The  burin  or 
graver  is  a  square,  or  lozenge-shaped,  piece  of  steel  inserted 
in  a  pear-shaped  handle,  the  instrument  itself  being  suf- 
ficiently thick  not  to  bend  under  strong  pressure  of  the 
hand.     The  end  is  diagonally  grourid,  so  that  one  side  of 
the  instrument  presents  an  acute  angle,  which,  when  pushed 
forward  by  the  hand,  cuts  out  triangular  grooves  in  the 
metal.     The  burnisher,  above  alluded  to,  is  a  piece  of  hard- 
ened steel,  smooth  and  rounded  for  the  purpose  of  toning 
down  work  too  deeply  cut,  or  for  polishing  the  plate  in  case 
of  accident  to  the  surface.     The  "  scraper,"  also  used,  is  a 
triangular  piece  of  steel,  otherwise  shaped   like  a  knife, 
with  its  angles  brought  to  a  sharp  edge,  and  inserted  in  a 
handle.     This  is  used  to  scrape  off  the  furrow  of  metal 
which  is  raised  on  the  plate  by  the  action  of  the  graver. 
This  raised  furrow  is  called  the  "  burr."     Thus  equipped, 
the  engraver  cuts  grooves  into  the  plate  which,  when  filled 
with  ink,  come  to  represent  by  their  curves,  crossings,  and 
varying  depth  and  breadth  all  the  outlines,  shadows,  and 
transitions  of  the  picture  from  which  he  works.     Of  the 
combination  of  other  modes  of  engraving  with  lines  we 
shall  speak  hereafter. 

4.  Mezzotint. — This  process  was  invented  at  a  later  period 
than  either  of  those  which  we  have  described.    It  has  been 
attributed  to  Prince  Hupert  by  some,  but  on  the  authority 
of  Heinecken  to  a  German  military  officer  named  Von  Sie- 
gen.     The  plate  should  be  prepared  as  for  the  graver.     By 


the  means  of  a  rocker  used  by  the  hand,  or  a  machine  cov- 
crcd  with  fine  teeth,  the  whole  surface  of  the  plate  is  cov- 
ered with  a  compact  scries  of  minute  incisions — so  compact 
that  if  filled  with  ink  the  plato  would  give  a  printed  sur- 
face on  paper  quite  blauk.  Upon  this  surface,  thus  coven-d 
with  "  burr,"  the  outlines  of  the  picture  are  drawn,  and 
where  lights  are  desired  the  burr  is  removed  by  the  scraper 
and  made  smooth  by  the  burnisher.  The  transitions  from 
the  high  lights  to  the  deep  shadows  are  delicately  markrd 
by  the  continuously  increasing  amount  of  the"  burr"  which 
is  left  on  the  plate. 

5.  Stippliny. — This   consists   in   puncturing   the    metal 
plate  by  dots  made  with  the  point  of  the  graver  or  by 
corrosion  with  acid.     Sometimes  these  dots  are  made  by 
slight  blows  upon  the  graver.     The  greater  or  less  nunil.i-r 
of  these  dots  gives  in  printing  all  varieties  of  shading. 
This  was  a  favorite  method  with  Bartolozzi  and  his  school. 

6.  Aquatint. — This  method  of  engraving,  now  little  used, 
is  designed  to  imitate  drawings  in  India  ink,  bistre,  or 
sepia,  especially  those  which  are  on  a  large  scale.     The 
method  generally  followed  is  this  :  The  outline  of  the  ob- 
jects is  first  etched  in  the  usual  manner.     The  plate,  when 
cleaned,  is  evenly  covered  with  finely  powdered  mastic.    It 
is  then  warmed  till  the  mastic  particles   are  melted  suf- 
ficiently to  cause  them  to  adhere  to  the  plate.    Between  the 
particles  of  the  mastic  bare  spots  are  left,  upon  which  the 
acid  can   afterwards  act.     Upon  those  parts  of  the  plate 
where  shadows  are  not  required  a  thick  varnish  is  laid  on 
with  a  brush,  to  protect  it.     The  acid  is  then  poured  on  as 
in   etching.     When    the    lightest   shadows  are  sufficiently 
bitten  by  the  acid,  those  parts  are  stopped  out  by  varnish, 
and  the  work  is  permitted  to  go  on  until  the  deepest  shadows 
are  finished.     For  landscapes  or  trees,  where  special  free- 
dom  is  required,  modifications  of   this  process  arc  made 
which  are  not  sufficiently  important  for  description. 

7.  <ii-<i/Ji<'!t[iif. — This  is  a  modern  invention,  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  we  copy  from  a  recent  writer :  "  Finely  pow- 
dered chalk  is  spread  thickly  on  a  metal  plate,  and  then 
subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure  till  it  becomes  a  solid  mass 
with  a  beautiful  white  surface,  slightly  shining,  but  not 
inconveniently  brilliant.     On  this  surface  the  artist  draws 
in  a  glutinous  ink,  perfectly  black,  flowing  from  a  finely 
pointed  little  brush :  the  pen  cannot  be  used,  on  account 
of  the  friability  of  the  chalk.     The  ink  glues  the  particles 
of  chalk  where  it  passes,  and  when  the  drawing  is  complete 
the  \vhitc  spacts  between  the  lines  are  easily  hollowed  liy 
rubbing  them  gently   with   a  piece  of   velvet  or  a  light 
brush.     The  black  lines  remain  in  relief,  like  the  lines  of  a 
wood-cut.     The  plate  is  then  dipped  in  a  solution  of  flint, 
and  so  hardened,  alter  which  a  stereotype  cast  or  an  elec- 
trotype copy  is  taken  from  it,  and  this  is  used  as  a  sterco- 
tvpe  or  electrotype."     The  effect  produced   is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  wood  engraving. 

8.  Comhiiialion  nf  1'fiH'iHKfn. — For  the  sake  of  clearness 
we  have  described  the  different  modes  of  engraving  as  dis- 
tinct processes,   but   they  arc  quite  often  combined.      In 
etching,  the  dry-point  is  constantly  made  use  of.  and  not 
seldom  the  graver.     In   line  engravings  the  outlines  ;ire 
often  etched,   while  the   most  important   and    expressive 
parts  are  worked  out  with  the  graver.    Stippling  is  made  use 
of  at  times  to  give  softness  to  the  expression  of  the  face. 
In  etching,  parts  of  the  plate  are  sometimes  made  to  give 
delicate  shadows  and  transitions  by  the  "burr"  used  in 
mezzotint.     In  line  engraving,  short  lines  or  dots  arc  in- 
serted in  the  lozenge-shaped    intervals  between  the  cross 
hatchings  made  by  the  graver. 

9.  lluiMiug.  —  Every    engraver   of    note   adopts   some 
methods  of  producing  his  desired  effects  peculiar  to  him- 
self.    This  is  technically  called  "handling."     Many  of  the 
elements  which  enter  into  handling  are  common  to  the 
painter   and   the   engraver.      Both  alike  must  attend  to 
drawing,  anatomy,  and  perspective,  both  linear  and  aerial ; 
to  chiaroscuro,  or  the  general  distribution  of  lights  and 
shadows  in  a  picture,  and  the  various  gradations  of  depth 
and  delicacy  of  the  latter  as  they  recede  from  the  focus  of 
light.     They  must  both  alike  seek  for  truth  and  force  in  the 
representation  of  the  outline  surface  and  texture  of  bodies; 
they  must  alike  take  account  of  the  variations  which  distance, 
quality  of  the  light,  and  atmosphere  produce  in  objects  by 
their  manifold  changes.     In  addition  to  these,  the  engraver 
(if  he  does  not  engrave  his  own  design)  must  be  a  transla- 
tor of  another's  thought  into  a  different  language.     This  he 
can  never  accomplish  without  the  greatest  familiarity  with 
his  own  language,  as  well  as  that  of  the  painter.     Literal 
interpretation  will  fail  as  really  as  in  the  case  of  transla- 
ting a  great  poem.     The  chief  study  of  the  engraver  is  so  to 
arrange  his  lines  as  to  mark  the  character  of  each  object 
and  feature,  distinguish  it  from  every  other,  and  give  it  the 
proper  prominence  and  importance  with  regard  to  the  total 
scene  or  event  which  the  picture  is  designed  to  represent. 
The  color  of  the  picture,  it  is  true,  cannot  be,  strictly  speak- 
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ing,  translated,  Imt  il  is  pos-ible  to  convey  mn  accura' 

of  (ho  relations  M|  111.'  lights  and  shadows  which  the  differ 
lor-  embody.      Painters  select  colors  with  reter 

tin  ir  de-ire  to  make  "| nil  objecl-  prominent,  and  to  at- 
tract and  ti  \  upon  them  the  eye  ..I  t  he  -pe< -tjiiof.  Now,  the 

../../-,  .-;ill   [Toil by  his 

-in-h  an  ell'eet  as   ^hall  imitate  llli'  '  >,if,t»r*>'>.  which  the 

painter  rap  Mini  i-oi..r.     From  this  point..!  view 

critics  speak  ol  "el,!. .,•"  ill  nn  engraving.  The  methods  in 
which  different  artists  express  color,  flesh,  hair,  drap. T\  . 
et>-.  would  e\tend  this  arliele  beyond  the  limits  we  h:n '•  -el 
to  i.'irselvcs.  Tli  -fudied  by  tin-  learner  in  the 

w.irks  of  eminent  engravers  through  a  enmpan-i>n  <>!'  their 
!      »  ilh  each   other. 

10.  /'rinlin;/. —  Much  of  the  effect  of  all  .  -  de- 
pendent ujion  printing.      In  wood  engraving,  hv  re.i 

the  lines  being  raised  in  relief  like  M  pes,  the  difficulty  of 
printing  is  lc*s  lh:in  in  other  branches  of  the  art. 

quires,  however,  lo  make  g 1  imp 

nes  I'm-  tin1  best  work  of  the  printer's  :irt.     Clearness,  deli- 

>iid  ."liftings  in  wood  cuts  arc  greatly  dependent  upon 
the  skill  nnil  judgment  of  the  printer.  In  those  depart 
menis..!'  the  iirt  in  which  the  ink  or  coloring  matter  i- 
received  info  grooves  or  dots  sunk  beneath  n 
the  process  of  printing  is  milch  slower  and  more  difficult. 
The  ink  is  forced  carefully  inlo  the  depressions  with  a  soft 
hall  or  dabl.cr.  anil  afterwards  the  portions  of  the  plate  he 
twcen  the  grooves,  anil  also  the  lightly  worked  parts  which 
represent  the  lights,  are  carefully  cleaned  with  a  soft  cloth 
and  the  palm  of  the  hand  before  it  is  ready  for  the  press. 
This  proce-s  is  a  s|uw-  one,  anil  requires  special  training  on 
the  purl  of  workmen.  The  printing  of  etching  j^  .,,  jnl. 
jinrtant  that  many  etchers  provide  themselves  wilh  hand 

-,  and  work  otf  their  own  proofs.  Uamerton.  in  his 
"Etching  and  Etchers,"  names  specially  one  house  in  Paris 
and  one  in  London  which  alone  he  speaks  of  as  capable  of 
good  work  in  printing  etchings.  A  copper  plate  coon  wears 
so  much  as  lo  gi  v  e  hi  urn  d  and  i  in  per  feel  impressions.  Two 
hundred  impression-  of  an  etching  and  ti vc  hundred  of  a 
line  engraving  are  said  to  he  the  limit  which  a  copper  plate 
can  furnish  without  an  appreciahle  deterioration  of  quality. 

Sii id"  art  of  coating  the  cupper  plates  with  a  thin  layer 

of  steel  has  In  en  introduced,  IL  much  larger  mtnilier  can  '.,. 
produce.!.  Since  the  I  ime  of  our  countryman,  Jacob  I'cr 
kins,  who  introduced  the  use  of  steel  platcH,  copper  ha«  hccn 
to  a  e;re:it  e\tellt  laid  aside,  so  fur  as  line  and  mezzotint 

engraving  is  concerned.     Steel  has  been  made  especially 
useful  in  engraving  banknotes,  in  which  especial  eomplcM 
lions  and  delicacy  of  lines  urc  desiraMe  in  order  to  increase 
the  difficulty  of  counterfeits  ntr.      Kni;ia\  ed  steel  plates,  when 
hardened,  are  capable  of  giving  to  steel  cylinders  rolled 
over  them,  under  enormous  pressure,  a  represent  a  lion  in  re- 
lief of  the  sunken  linesof  the  plate.     These  cylinders,  when 
hardened,  are  made  to  transfer  the   lines  to  other  pin' 
softened  metal,  which  in  turn   are  hardened  and   used   for 
printing.    These  pla'es.  when  worn,  are  retouched  In  reap 
plication  of  the  same  cylinders.      In  this  way  plates  may 
be  duplicated,  or  the  same  plate  bo  made  to  give  an  almost 
unlimited  number  of  impressions. 

At  an  early  period  the  practice  of  using  two  or  more 
blocks  in  wood  engraving  was  introduced.  The  outline 
was  made  by  one  block,  and  the  different  degrees  of  sha- 

dini;  by  others.      This  was  called  en<:ra\ing  in  chiaroscuro. 

led   to  printing   in   gradations  of  color  by  means  of 

several  blocks,  each  giving  ft  single  color  or  shade.     This 

has  1 n  carried  to  a  liiL'h  decree  of  perfection.     A  similar 

prOMtH  h.'S  been  introduced  in  lithography.  Hy  tliis 
menns  ehromo-tithographs.  as  they  are  ealleil.  ha\  c  been 
printed  which  imitate  the  colors  of  small  pictures  with  an 
accuracy  which,  though  nee-  tflwbat  mechanical. 

is  really  surprisiii!,'.  In  all  methods  which  lay  on  colors  by 
sin  •c--ively  applied  stones  or  blocks  the  matter  of  printing 
becomes  of  ehief  iinpiui 

11.  I'nint*  r  l'i':!i'rrr  ,-*.— This  is  the  designation  given  by 
Rartsch  to  those  artists  whw  have  engraved  their  own  de- 
sign-, cither  as  studies  for  paintings  or  with  a  purpose  of 
gmnrc  them    no   further   representation    in    color.     These 
works  are  not  Ira n-lal  inns  or  copies,  as  are  ordinarv  enirrav- 
iiiL's,  but  real  autograph-      diieet  c.\pn---i..n-  ,,f  tiie  artist's 
mind.     In  the  modern  tendency  to  specialize  and  divide 
labor,  artists  have  to  a  great  extent  laid  aside  this  practice, 
but  with  the  older  artists  it  was  v ery  common,     foil 
place  a  high  value  upon  these  autographs.     They  are  he- 
coming  rare,  and  nrc  of  course  much  advanced  in  commer- 
cial  value.      llait  uork    ( "  I'eintre-iJravenr."  in 
21  vols.)  is  devoted  entirely  to  engravings  and  etchings  of 
tin-  i-l-iss. 

12.  II,  littirr  Ar/ifii'-  IVur. — The  relative  importance,  for 
art  purposes,  of  the  difl'crcnt  modes  of  engraving  is  difficult 
to  determine.     Each  has  its  own  advantages  an  1   limita- 
tions.    New  processes  like  the  graphotype  have  not    yet 


imeiently  tested  to  determine  their  permanent  value 

;     the 

other  forms  of  thV  art  ir  ml  taeilitv 

•niion  and  printing.     'I  ipt  it 

to  the  pnrpo-e  ot    illii-trating  i  news- 

Eand  a l-o   render  it    liable  I-,  degradation   through 
and  carelessness  in  execution.       In  the  h:n 
artists,     however,     it     i-    capable    of     high    excellence.       The 

.00.1  engraving  h,,  which  are 

attra.-fiie  lo  ail.      Hut   in  all  the  elements  of  truthfn1 
and    force    th 
and   dry-point    are  vastly  superior.      In   etching,  the 

..•UP'   hi-  efl'eels    by   clear  on  1 1  i  lies,  each  of  which 

tell  its  ,,„,!  ,-y.      The  softness  and  nnicnit 

engraving  are  denied  to  the  etcher,  hut  he  may  ac- 
complish results  which  are  vastly  superior  in  all  Ihe  higher 
,|s    of    expression.       For    tlii-    i.-ry  rea-.u:    etching    is 

never  popular  with  persons  untaught  in  the  grammar  of 
art.  Il  generally  fails  in  rendering  the  delicate  gradations 
of  shadow  in  clouds,  and  randy  sneceeils  in  perfect  in 
ling  of  rtesli.  Hut  jn  ••  Ireedom.  pieei-ion,  and  power"  it 
is  Miperior  to  all  methods  of  engrrn  ing.  For  this  reason, 
high  success  in  etching  require-  -p..  1;,1  capacity,  which 
p  irt  Irom  the  ail  faculty  in  general. 

Mezzotint,  like  wood  cngn^  lar  from  lt»  soft- 

ness and  the  perfect  gradations  of  lint  which  it  secures. 
The  pro.-e-s  is  also  cheaper  than  that  of  line  engraving,  and 
the  facility  with  which  it  can  represent  sin.nL'  .'"nhasts  in 
lights  and  darks  and  (he  faces  of  the  young  and  fair  make  it 
a  process  next  in  popularity  to  wood  engraving.  In  the 
hands  of  master-  like  Karlom.  Me  \rdell.  and  liond  it  has 
us  works  of  great  beauty  and  power.  Line  engrav- 
ing, if  not  i  edit,  is  the  most  laborious  method 
of  engraving,  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  its  inherent 
capacity  for  force  and  \ariety  of  effect,  stands  in  the  first 
rank  among  methods  of  engraving.  H  is  likely,  by  the 
time  which  it  c..n-uiiies  and  the  great  manual  dexterity 

which  it  requires,  to  be. i.  mechanical,  and  deficient  in  the 

breadth.  Ireedom,  and  boldness  of  etching,  lint  when,  under 
the  hand  of  n  real  artist,  it  combines  these  elements  with 
peited  moulding  of  flesh,  delicacy  .if  tone,  ami  gradation 
of  shadows,  it  stands  unrivnlled  among  its  sister  branches 
of  the  art.  The  strength  of  <  iolr/.ius  ami  i  'ornelius  Visscher, 
the  bold  relief  and  brilliant  e.mM.isis  of  Strange  and  F.d. 
linek.  the  aerial  grace  and  spiritual  expression  of  Raphael 
Morghen  and  Toschi,  are  sufficient  lo  vindicate  the  claim 
of  line  engraving  to  the  position  which  the  common  judg- 
ment has  assigned  it. 

//<'«r.//-i/  o/'  Kiiyrtirinfj. — The  origin  of  this  invention  is 
e.  It  is,  however,  well  settled  that  playing  cards 
were  printed  from  wood  blocks  in  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  this  i»  ordinarily  supposed  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  invention.  I'apilhm,  a  trench  wood  en- 
graver, and  author  of  a  treatise  on  wood  engraving  in  two 
volumes  (Paris,  1786),  professed,  however,  to  hare  seen  a 
volume  of  wood-cuts  engraved  at  Ravenna  by  Alexander 
Alberic  ('unto  and  his  twin-sister  Isabella,  during  the  pa- 
pacy of  Houorius  IV.,  A.  D.  1285-87.  The  practice  of 
printing  cards  from  wood  blocks  continued  in  various  parts 
of  Europe  through  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  images  of  saints 
and  other  religious  pictures  were  produced.  A  picture  of 
St.  Christopher,  dated  1423,  was  until  recently  regarded  as 
the  earliest  known  wood-cut  with  a  date,  hut  within  a  few 
years  past  it  has  been  claimed  that  earlier  dated  specimens 
have  been  discovered.  At  this  same  period,  within  the  first 
half  of  tho  fifteenth  century,  began  to  appear  in  Holland 
mid  (iermany  those  works  now  known  as  block  books  (see 
TrpncnAriiyl,  which  were  printed  from  engraved  wood 
blocks.  Immediately  on  the  invention  of  printing  with 
movable  type,  ornamental  letters  were  cut  on  wood  and 
used  t,,  beautify  the  printed  pages.  The  Psalter  of  (luten- 
berg  (1457)  was  thus  ornamented. 

been  to  imitate  manuscript  of  the  period,  and  in  117..  a 
Ihirandus  was  publi-hed  by  /.ainer,  at  Din.  with  nn  orna- 
mental vignette  border  to  the  first  page,  after  which  such 
border?  engraved  on  wood  were  frequently  used.  The  tiist 
book  with  wood-cut  illustrations  was  a  book  of  fables, 
printed  at  Hamberg  by  Pfistor  in  1  It'll.  Numerous  books 
of  the  fifteenth  century  were  illustrated  with  wood-cuts,  and 
the  art  was  extensively  praeti-ed.  U  .•  do  not  know  the 
names  of  any  wood  engravers  of  the  earliest  period,  but 
towards  the  close  of  the  century  we  begin  to  meet  with 
names.  Michael  Wohlgcmnth  is  among  the  first,  if  he  I 
the  first,  wood  engraver  whose  name  can  be  connected  wilh 
his  work.  To  him  are  attributed  the  illustrations  of  the 
great  "  Chronicle  "  »f  Sehcdel.  ,-Mmmonly  called  the 
remherg  Chronicle,"  published  at  Nuremberg  in  1493:  and 
he  is  named  in  the  work  as  one  of  the  superintendents  of 
its  execution. 

The  early  style  of  wood  engraving  was  rude,  but  not 
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without  artistic  force.  In  general,  however,  little  was 
attempted  by  the  curly  engravers  beyond  outline  ivpiv- 
s:-nlation.  Shading  and  what  is  sometimes  called  ''color" 
were  unknown  at  the  first.  The  earliest  specimen  of  shad- 
ing by  cross  lines,  commonly  called  cross-hatching,  is  found 
in  a  wood-cut  on  the  title-page  of  Breydcnbach  (Mentz, 
U86). 

Wohlgemnth  dealt  freely  in  heavy  shading,  and  other 
work  of  his  time  shows  the  advance  of  the  art  in  Germany. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  the  influence  of  Albert  Diirrr 
began  to  be  felt  that  the  old  conventional  styles  were 
abandoned.  Diirer  was  a  pupil  of  Wohlgemuth.  In  1498 
he  published  his  ••'  Apocalypsis."  It  was  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  in  the  art.  Diirer  applied  to  the  work  of  draw- 
ing on  wood,  in  so  far  as  they  were  apjilirabh1.  (lie  same 
prim-iples  which  governed  oil  painting.  The  result  was 
that  a  wood  engraving  became  a  history  or  a  poem.  Ger- 
many at  first,  and  afterward  all  Europe,  felt  the  new  inspi- 
ration. Artists  appeared  in  all  directions,  and  the  most 
eminent  painters  did  not  disdain  to  draw  on  wood.  During 
the  sixteenth  century  a  very  large  proportion  of  published 
books  were  illustrated  with  wood-cuts.  Even  statutes  and 
books  of  instruction  in  the  practice  of  law  were  illustrated. 
Contemporary  with  Diirer  were  such  artists  as  Hans  Burg- 
mair.  Hans  Schauffelin,  Urse  Grail',  Wrrhtlin,  Holbein,  Lu- 
cas Cranach,  ami  many  others  in  Germany.  In  regard  to 
Hans  Holbein's  engravings  much  uncertainty  exists.  Some 
inferior  work  is  signed  with  his  name  or  initials,  and  pretty 
much  all  the  good  work  of  the  period  is  attributed  to  him 
by  his  admirers. 

Considerable  discussion  has  been  wasted  on  the  question 
whether  any,  and  if  any  which,  of  the  artists  actually  cut 
wood  blocks  with  the  graver.  The  subject  is  of  slight  im- 
portance. They  drew  pictures  on  the  wood  to  be  engraved 
there,  and  probably  directed  the  workmen  if  they  did  not 
handle  the  tools.  They  are  as  properly  called  wood  engra- 
vers as  Canova  and  Thorwaldscn  are  called  sculptors.  Lucas 
Cranach  appears  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  applica- 
tion of  wood  engraving  to  printing  in  chiaroscuro,  which 
consisted  in  the  engraving  of  two  or  more  blocks  to  be  used 
in  impressing  different  colors  on  the  same  print.  An  en- 
graving of  this  kind  by  Cranach  is  extant,  bearing  date 
1509.  Ugo  da  Carpi  in  Italy,  about  1518,  adopted  the 
suggestion  of  Cranach,  or  invented  the  plan  anew,  and  the 
art  reached  great  perfection  in  Italy,  though  almost  aban- 
doned in  Germany. 

In  France  the  art  of  wood  engraving  was  seized  with 
alacrity  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  ap- 
plied with  great  skill  to  the  ornamentation  of  the  borders 
uf  pages.  The  superb  books  of  devotion  which  issued  from 
the  Parisian  presses  at  this  period  are  unrivalled  elsewhere. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  name  with  any  certainty  a 
French  engraver  on  wood  until  the  period  of  the  fine  issues 
of  the  presses  at  Lyons,  after  1520,  when  Bernard  Solo- 
mon, commonly  called  "  Little  Bernard,"  executed  very 
beautiful  illustrations  of  the  Bible,  Ovid,  etc. 

The  early  history  of  the  art  in  Italy  is  also  obscure. 
Some  Italian  publications  of  the  fifteenth  century  seem  lo 
have  been  illustrated  by  German  workmen  or  from  their 
designs.  Others,  however,  are  unmistakably  Italian,  the 
vast  superiority  of  drawing,  especially  of  the  human  form, 
being  at  once  visible. 

At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century  there  seems  to  have  been  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  possibly  at  Venice,  an  artist  on  wood  who  was  em- 
ployed by  the  book  publishers  in  that  city,  in  Milan,  and 
elsewhere,  and  who  was  evidently  the  father  of  the  art  in 
Italy.  Numerous  cuts  by  him  are  found  with  the  signa- 
ture 3  £,  and  the  name  Joan  Andrea  has  been  given  to 
him.  His  name  is,  however,  doubtful.  The  "  Poliphilus  " 
published  by  Aldus  (1499)  was  doubtless  illustrated  by 
him,  and  is  the  masterpiece  of  wood-cut  illustration  in 
Italy  for  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  art  flourished  in  Europe  till  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  its  decadence  was  manifest,  and  in 
the  seventeenth  century  it  passed  almost  entirely  out  of 
use,  except  in  rude  and  worthless  styles,  of  which  exam- 
ples are  seen  in  old  chap-books  and  cheap  works  for  the 
common  people.  Metal  engraving  had  usurped  its  place 
in  the  illustration  of  books.  The  revival  of  the  art  is  to 
be  attributed  to  Thomas  Bewick,  an  English  wood  engraver 
(born  1753),  whose  "  British  Birds"  (1.S04),  drawn  and  en- 
graved by  himself,  present  manifold  instances  of  rare  truth- 
fulness and  beauty.  His  work,  at  first  rude,  improved  rap- 
idly, and  at  length  took  high  rank  in  the  art.  He  was 
followed  by  his  own  pupils  and  by  a  succession  of  others, 
but  it  is  only  since  1830  that  the  art.  began  to  assume  the 
high  character  which  it  now  possesses.  At  present  few  of 
the  eminent  artists  who  draw  on  wood  engrave  their  own 
designs.  It  is  consequently  difficult  to  determine  the  rell 
live  contributions  to  the  total  excellence  of  the  brilliant 


wood  engraving  of  the  present  day  which  have  been  made 
respectively  by  the  draughtsman  and  the  engraver.  The 
importance  of  division  of  labor  is  so  well  understood  that 
the  draughtsman  and  engraver  are  seldom  the  same  person. 
Some  of  the  best  painters  draw  on  blocks  for  engravers, 
whose  work  is  to  give  an  adequate  representation  of  the 
design.  Birkct  Foster,  Harrison  Weir,  John  Tenniel,  Gil- 
bert Maclisc,  Stanfield,  Leech,  Doyle,  Creswick,  eitlicr 
painters  or  professional  draughtsmen  on  wood,  have  been 
interpreted  by  Evans,  Vizitelly,  Greenaway,  Palmer, 
Wright,  Dalzicl,  Folkard,  Thomas,  Swan,  and  Williams. 
(A  long  list  of  designers  and  engravers  on  wood  will  bo 
found  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  JACKSON  anl 
CHATTO'S  '•  History  of  Wood  Kugraving.") 

The  origin  of  the  art  of  metal  engraving  has  been  dis- 
puted, (ierniany  claims  that  the  oldest  dated  specimens 
are  by  German  artists.  Italy  claims  the  invention  for  Fini- 
guerra,  and  the  claim  of  Italy  is  now  generally  acquiesced 
in.  Maso  Finiguerra  was  a  Florentine  goldsmith,  and 
according  to  Vasari,  about  A.  D.  14GO,  having  engraved  a 
metal  plate  to  receive  enamel  for  ornamental  use,  poured 
on  it  some  melted  sulphur  to  take  a  cast,  when  he  observed 
that  the  dirt  in  the  incisions  had  adhered  to  the  sulphur, 
making  a  picture  in  black.  He  thereupon  rubbed  ink  into 
the  lines  of  the  engraving,  and  took  an  impression  with 
wet  paper.  Since  Vasari's  time  it  has  been  well  estab- 
lished that  Finiguerra  took  impressions  as  early  as  1450, 
and  possibly  1445.  Baccio  Baldini,  another  Florentine 
goldsmith,  seems  to  have  learned  the  art  from  Finiguerra, 
anil  executed  some  plates,  among  which  were  nineteen 
which  appeared  in  an  edition  of  Dante  published  at  Flor- 
ence in  14SI.  The  first  book  illustrated  with  copper  plates 
was  "  II  Monte  Sancto  di  Dio,"  published  at  Florence  in 
1477,  containing  three  large  plates,  which  arc  probably  by 
lialdmi.  The  art  advanced  rapidly  to  its  highest  state  in 
Italy.  In  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century 
there  were  numerous  copperplate  engravers  of  great  emi- 
nence in  Italy,  at  the  head  of  whom  stood  Marc  Antonio 
Kailnondi,  whoso  works  mark  an  important  era  in  Italian 
engraving,  and  good  impressions  of  whose  prints  are  now 
valued  at  fabulous  prices.  He  obtained  the  friendship  of 
Raphael,  and  engraved  under  the  painter's  own  eye  very 
many  of  his  works.  His  handling  is  peculiar,  and  though 
his  engravings  are  deficient  in  "  color "  and  effective  dis- 
tribution of  light  and  shadow,  he  still  holds  a  position 
among  the  very  ablest  engravers  of  any  time.  His  scholars, 
who  worked  with  him  while  living,  Marco  of  Kavenna  and 
Agostino  of  Venice,  succeeded  him  and  perpetuated  his 
style.  Giorgio  Ghisi,  born  in  1524  at  Mantua,  and  Bona- 
soni  of  Bologna  (1498-1570)  were  engravers  of  distinction, 
and  also  painters.  Cornelius  Cort,  a  Dutch  engraver  (born 
1530,  died  1578),  removed  to  Italy,  where  he  was  brought 
under  the  influence  of  Titian,  and  introduced  a  better  rep- 
resentation of  chiaroscuro  and  a  breadth  of  manner  not 
before  attained.  Agostino  Caracci  (born  1558  at  Bologna, 
died  1002)  was  a  pupil  of  Cort,  and  engraved  a  large  num- 
ber of  plates,  attaining  high  reputation,  especially  for  his 
drawing.  Martin  Rota,  a  Dalmatian,  whose  prints'  range 
from  1558  to  1586,  was  an  imitator  of  the  school  of  Cort. 
Agostino  Caracci,  already  named,  Spagualetto  Gucrcino, 
Carlo  Maratti,  Guido  Rcni,  Salvator  Rosa,  Claude  Lor- 
rain,  Canaletti,  and  Piranesi  were  also  known  as  painter- 
engravers,  and  maintained  the  reputation  of  this  branch 
of  Italian  art.  In  later  years,  Volpato,  Raphael  Morghcn, 
Toschi,  and  Longhi  have  produced  works  representing  the 
great  masters  of  Italy,  which  take  a  higher  rank  relatively 
than  contemporary  Italian  painting. 

Copperplate  engraving  seems  to  have  been  practised  in 
Germany  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  Ger- 
man work  of  the  latter  part  of  that  century  is  superior  to 
the  Italian.  Prints  are  extant  with  signatures  of  unknown 
artists  which  antedate  those  of  artists  who  arc  known. 
Martin  Schoen  (or  Schocngauer)  of  Colmar  is  regarded  as 
the  father  of  the  art  in  Germany.  The  dates  of  his  birth 
and  death  are  in  dispute,  but  his  work  was  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  executed  a  largo  num- 
ber of  prints  which  are  extant,  and  of  which  good  impres- 
sions are  highly  prized.  Ho  was  contemporary  with  many 
other  copperplate  engravers,  and  seems  to  have  lived  until 
the  time  of  Diirer.  The  art  reached  high  excellence  in  Ger- 
many in  the  time  of  Durer  (who  died  1528).  Marc  Antonio 
in  Italy  confessed  his  indebtedness  to  Germany  by  repro- 
ducing in  facsimile  a  considerable  number  of  the  works  of 
Diircr.  Diirer  was  also,  if  not  the  inventor,  one  of  the 
earliest  practitioners,  of  the  process  of  etching.  The  prin- 
cipal German  engravers  after  Diircr  are  his  pupil  Aldegraver, 
the  two  liehams,  Altdorfcr,  Bink,  Penz,  etc.  But  the  Ger- 
man school  proper  soon  became  absorbed  in  that  of  Italy, 
losing  its  peculiar  characteristics.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  engraving,  like  all  branches  of  lit- 
erature and  art,  has  made  steady  progress  in  Germany. 
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ng  the  large  number  of  distinguished  n  a  few  only 

ran   liu  iiiiinril.     ('.    I1'.    Miillcr.  though    I 

koned   among  'In'  .''I'l'1  '  "f  il"  til'"'. 

His  ••  Madonmi'1  is  iinmall.il 

high  repute.  Tlii-  ri-vi\al  <>(  llii'  old  religion-  style 
ill'  art  I iv  Ciirni'lins,  l>\  i-rbeek,  and  Kimlhaeh  lias  1 

etl'rrl    upon   engraving,   and    pro'lti'-.M    :t    | uhar   st\lc   of 

handling,  marked   by    iln-   -implicily,  purity,  anil  reb 
feeling   of  tin'    great     painters    ju*l     named.       Anisler,    tin1 

l''e!-ings,  .MiT/,  ami  Mandcl.  though  t cot'  tlii'ln   may  he 

charged  with  maiim-rism,  are  artists  of  great  truthfulness 
and  po\\er. 

France  did  not  accept  copperplate,  engraving  at  an  early 
period,  and  hence  rinilriliuli'il  littli-  to  thr  (ariy  hist- 
tin-  art.   Tlu*  earliest  engra\  ing-  "11  metal  which  take  rank  in 

history  are  a  c  dlecti I  n,-  I .,  :M  li  - 1  -<  i'iil|il<iyril  ill  the  d. 

tinn  "f  the  pa  lace  of  I-'.  >n  la  ilie Menu,  a  I. ..il I  the  liliilille  of  the 
sixteenth  eenlury.  A  largo  number  nf  II.  cribcd 

l>y  llartsch  iimler  tho  name  of  the  school  of  PonteinefaltM. 
Most  of  them  are  anon\  mous  though  thcx  are  thought  to  bo 
the  work  "f  the  painter*  themselves.  Tho  real  history  of  the 
l-'teuch  school,  as  it  is  ordinarily  understood,  begins  with 
the  administration  of  Colbert,  under  Louis  XIV.  Among 
tho-e  \ve  may  name  the  Audran  family,  of  nliiiln  Ocrard  i- 
liy  far  the  ablest,  lie  is  said  to  be  the  first  who  united  line 
engraving  and  etching  in  the  same  plate,  tierard  Kdelinck, 
ill  nigh  born  at  Antue.p.  i-  placed  in  the  1'Yench  school. 
Hi-1  faeilitv  and  skill  in  e\erntinn  were  remarkable,  and  In- 
carried  "color  "  in  tngrarrng  to  »  pcirftettOB  never  before 
reached.  Nanteuil,  the  three  Idvvets,  ('allot  (remarkable 

IIS  all  etehen.  l.cch V.   I'lnTc -all.    KcllUVarlut,   Dupuis,  Hot    to 

name  others,  produced  works  in   large  numbers  which  are 

marked  with  great  cxeellenee  and  power.      Willc,  though  a 

(Jerman  l>y  hirth,  belongs  to  this  school,  and  is  specially 
noted  for  his  skill  in  imi  ating  particular  objects  anil  arti- 
cle- ,if  dress.  It  must  bo  admitted  thai  llii-  sehool  allowed 
their  meehanieal  dexterity  to  leaj  them  away  from  tho 
higher  ends  of  artist  ie  e  xpre-Mon.  French  engravers  of  tho 
pro-cut  day  devote  thcin-elves  in  a  great  degree  to  the  re- 
production of  modern  paintings.  Among  these  are  Des- 
noyers,  nhn  died  ill  IVi7.  l'iv\o-l.  Forstcr,  Kichehomme, 
liignon.  lierard,  I'nidlminme,  ('.  K..I.  Francois,  and  (lirar- 
det.  There  is  now  a  society  of  etchers  in  Paris,  which  has 
published  a  scries  of  yearly  volumes  which  contain  many 
eirhings  of  great  spirit  and  beauty.  Lalannc,  Calamc. 

.Very I  :i"<(iiement.  and    II  illemacher  stand   out   among 

other  names  as  etchers  of  high  reputation. 

Holland  and  Belgium  have  heen  prolilie  in  engravers. 
Tho  earliest  of  note  is  Lucas  von  l.cyden.  lie  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Albert  Diirer,  horn  in  14'J4.  The  Sadeler 
family  and  Abraham  liloemart  carried  forward  the  art, 
while  Goltstali  I-neas  Kiiian.  and  Sacrondam  maintained 
the  reputation  early  acquired  by  their  masters.  A  el 
engravers  gathered  around  Kubcns  who  profited  by  his  sug- 
gestions. Among  these  are  the  Holswerts,  Vnsternian,  Paul 
1'ontius,  and  1'eler  de  .lode  tho  younger.  As  painter-en- 
gravers we  may  name  the  incomparable  Rembrandt,  U.-ta  1.  . 
Wa'crloo,  Suanonolt.  Paul  I'otler,  licrghcm,  Karcl  du  Jar- 
din.  l-:\  crdingi 'ii.  and  lie  llooghe.  These  produced  their 
effects  mainly  by  eti'hing.  an  1  a-  they  engraved  thoir  own 
df-i-us.  their  works  have  a  constant  artistic  value  as  the 
autograph  expn'ssions  of  men  of  genius. 

jland  seems  to  have  had  no  groat  artists  in  wood  or 
metal  until  a  late  period.  It  is  probable  that  some  rude 
wood -cuts  were  executed  there  in  the  fifteenth  century,  hut 
the  best  illustrated  books  then  published  were  illustrated 
by  cuts  imported  from  the  Continent  until  tho  seventeenth 
century.  The  art  of  mezzotint  engraving,  in  which  English 
artisN  have  i;rea!ly  excelled,  was  introduced  into  Kngland 
at  the  time  of  the  Restoration.  Hollar,  a  Uohcmian  by 
birth,  was  1111101115  the  first  Kn^lish  engravers  of  European 
reputation.  William  Faithorne  first  made  mezzotint  en- 
graving popular  in  Kngland.  tic-urge  Vcrtue,  Vivares,  and 
John  Brown  maintained  the  reputation  of  tho  art  till  tin- 
time  of  Strange.  Strange  was  born  in  the  Orkneys  in 
171M,  and  died  in  171IL'.  lie  was  the  father  of  line  engrav- 
ing in  Kngland.  In  this  branch  be  reached  at  a  bound 
the  very  highest  point  nf  excellence.  Uo.id  impressions 
of  his  works  arc-  now  sought  for  at  high  prices  by  all  in- 
telligent collectors.  Wootlett  i  Koru  in  17,35)  is  another 
engraver  of  high  rank,  especially  in  landscape.  Sharpe 
h.is  a  high  reputation  in  portrait  engraving.  iMcArdcll. 
Green,  and  Karlom  carried  mezzotint  engraving  to  high 
perfc"liciii.  Etching  has  of  l-ite  hcc-n  revived  in  Kngland. 
and  tho  attention  of  the  public  has  been  attracted  to  it  by 
the  brilliant  work  of  P.  <!.  Hamerton,  already  mentioned. 
Turner  exercised  his  genius  in  etching.  Kuskin.  his  eulo- 
gist, has  etched  many  of  the  illustrations  of  his  works. 
Whlfltler,  an  American  by  birth,  has  achieved  a  high  repu- 
tation in  this  branch  of  art.  Iladen.aii  amateur  artist,  has 
been  given  a  very  high  position  by  Hainerton.  Hamerton 


him-'  It',  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Portfolio,"  ha-'  given  ncmy 

.us  of  in-  devotion  to  this  department  ot 

ing.  while  his  writings  nrc  likely  to  add  greatlv  to 

its  popularity  among  connoisseurs.     Criiikshank  and  Ilovle. 

have  been  known  as  etchers,  but  have  made  the  art  eu\>- 

1  servient  to  caricature. 

Engraving  in  Spain  did  not  flourish  until  nhoul  tin-  mid 
die  ot    lh«.  eighteenth  eentury.      A  con-idcrahle    nun;' 

ll  engravers  are  given  by  hi-'orians  nf  the  art,  but 
their  works  arc  not  widely  known  beyond  their  own  conn 
try.  c'annona  (born  in  Madrid  in  171"  and  his  pupil, 
Selma,  are  n:im>  -  "f  special  di-tincf ion. 

I'nless  it  hi-  in    the   department   of   banknote   . 
Americans  have  not   developed    anything    which    may   be 
called  a  school  of  the  art.      In  the  department  named  they 
arc  unrivalled,  and  have  shown  mechanical  and  artistic  skill 
which,  with  proper  patronage  from  the  public,  would  < 
mand  success  in  any  sphere  of  the  art.     Wnod  engraving 

has  taken  relatively  a  higher  rank  than  the  other) 

But  it  is  difficult  without  doing  injustice  tu  make  critical 

ites  of  artists  of  merit  who  may  not  h. 
their  highest  degree  of  excellence,  and  we  forbear  to  mako 

.-elect  i 

The  place  of  engraving  in  tho  general  study  of  art  is  im- 
portant. It  interprets  all  the  fundamental  idea-  of  paint- 
ing with  tho  exception  of  color.  This,  within  certain 
limits,  it  can  suggest,  if  it  cannot  imitate.  Printing  in 
colors,  even  if  the  imitation  he  mechanical,  tends  to  develop 
a  taste  for  better  things.  Autograph  engravings,  or  etch- 
ings from  artists  of  distinction,  enable  the  art-student  or 
amateur  to  study  in  his  own  lines  the  artist's  chosen  ex- 
pressions for  his  thought.  In  a  country  like  ours,  in  which 
access  to  large  collections  of  paintings  is  not  possible-,  en 
graving  furnishes  the  readiest,  cheapest,  and  mo-t  |. 
cable  means  of  studying  the  history  and  growth  of  the  arts 
of  design  in  all  departments.  Aiehitecturc,  sculpture,  and 
jiottery  arc  alike  dependent  upon  engraving  for  making 
their  results  intimately  known  to  the  great  :  those 

interested  in  their  study.  Relatively  to  art  in  general  it 
sustains  the  same  relation  as  does  printing  to  literature. 
It  makes  the  best  ideas  of  the  few  available  for  tho  elevation 
of  the  many.  As  a  means  of  popular  education  in  art,  en- 
gravings stand  unrivalled.  No  lo\er  of  elegant  cultun 
fail  to  rejoice  that  so  many  large  and  valuable  collections 
of  engravings  are  in  the  process  of  formation  in  all  parts 
of  our  country. 

The  literature  of  the  subject  is  extensive.  The  collector 
will  find  catalogues  of  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  en- 
gravers published  as  separate  volumes,  nnd  often  many 
catalogues  of  the  same  engraver  by  various  editors.  He 
will  find  general  catalogues  of  all  the  important  engravers, 
as  "Le  Peintre  Uravcur"  of  Bartscb  and  the  "  Kunstler- 
Lexicon  "  of  Nagler.  (We  append  the  titles  of  various 
authorities  which  are  of  most  importance  to  the  student  of 
the  art :  Drri.KSSis,  GEORGES,  "  Gesai  dc  Biblibgraphe  con- 
tenant  1'indication  des  ouvragcs  relatifs  a  1'histoiro  de  la 
gravure  et  des  graveurs.  Parif,  l^fii:  OTTIKV,  "Inquiry 
into  the  Origin  and  Karly  History  of  Engraving,"  2  vols., 
London,  181ti;  I'Ai.cnAvr,  F.  T..  ••  Essay  on  tho  First  Cen- 
tury of  Italian  Engraving"  (in  Kuglcr's  "  Hand-book  of 
Painting,"  vol.  ii.) ;  J.  D.  PAttAYAXT,"Le  Pcintrc-graveur," 
6  torn.,  l.cip-ic.  IS60-66;  BARTSCII,  "  Anlcitung  zur  Kup- 
Jiknn.le."  L'  bile..  Weiss.,  l.-L'l  :  UI.SMKMI.,  KOBEIIT, 
"Le  Peintre-graveur  Francois."  10  torn.,  Paris,  1836-69; 
BRULLIOT,  FRANCOIS,  "  Pictionnairo  des  Monogrammcs, 
ManjiHs  ligiiiecs.  l.ettres  Initiales,"  etc.,  Munich,  1832; 
I!  \  iMM-ii.  A  HAM.  "  Le  Peintre-graveur,"  21  vols.  and  sup- 
plement, Vienna,  1803-21;  BHYAX,  MICHAKI.,  "A  Bio- 
graphical and  Critical  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  En- 
gravers," new  cd.  by  GKOROK  STANLEY,  London,  1858; 
.lAc'ksnv  and  CHATTO,  "A  Treatise  on  Wood  Engraving," 
London,  lufil  ;  HKI.NKI-KKN.  'ale  d'une  collec- 

tion compleite  d'cstampes,"  etc.,  Leipsio,  1771;  "Bio- 
graphical History  of  the  Fine  Arts,"  SPOOM  it.  New  York, 
1845  :  NARI.KII,  "  Neuc  Allgemeine  Kunsller- Lexicon,"  etc., 
IS  \ols.,  Munich,  1835-48;  HAMKICTOV'S  ••  Etching  mid  Kt.-h- 
c-is."  London,  1866.)  M.  B.  AXIIKICSOS. 

ENKRAVING  MAPS  ASD  CHARTS. — The  best  maps  are  en- 
graved on  copper,  and  sometimes  on  steel,  which  is,  how- 
ever, at  present  not  much  used,  being  liable  to  rust.  Tho 
design  is  drawn  on  paper,  and  is  transferred  to  tracing 
paper  by  going  over  the  lines  of  the  drawing  with  a  mate- 
rial composed  of  Frankfort  black  and  urine.  The  design 
is  then  divided  both  ways  through  the  centre  by  lines  drawn 
to  match  similar  lines  on  the  copper  (date. 

The  copper  is  burnished  after  all  the  imperfections  are  re- 
moved. It  is  then  "  coaled  "  over  with  mahogany  charcoal, 
ami  is  next  rubbed  with  oil  and  rotten-stone,  and  after- 
war  Is  thoroughly  washed  with  soap  and  water  and  dried, 
and  then  rubbed  with  whiting.  The  plate  is  then  warmed 
and  white  wax  is  applied.  The  wax  having  melted,  a  folded 
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rag  is  drawn  across  it  until  the  wax  is  of  even  thickness. 
The  plate  is  cooled,  and  is  then  ready  for  use.  The  tracing 
paper,  with  the  design  upon  it,  is  laid  face  downward  upon 
the  waxed  surface.  The  tracing  paper  is  rubbed  with  the  j 
burnisher,  which  causes  the  transfer  of  the  lines  to  the  wax. 
The  coast-lines,  rivers,  railways,  and  common  roads  arc  en- 
graved upon  the  copper  by  suitable  gravers,  towns  are  in- 
dicated by  the  stroke  of  a  punch,  boundary-lines  are  run 
over  by  the  roulette,  and  the  lines  are  finished  after  the  wax 
is  removed.  Topographic  marks  (mountains,  etc.)  are  dry- 
pointed  lightly.  The  wax  is  then  removed  by  melting:  the 
cut  lines  are  scraped  to  remove  the  "burr;"  the  plate  is 
coaled  and  rubbed.  The  topography,  coast  or  water  lines, 
and  the  necessary  lettering  are  next  cut.  After  this,  de- 
gree-lines (parallels,  meridians,  etc.)  are  ruled  in.  The 
mountains  or  topography  are  usually  bitten-in  by  acid  (see 
paragraph  "  Etching"  in  the  article  KNCU  A  VINO  ),  the  heavy 
shadings  being  commonly  added  by  means  of  the  square 
graver.  The  tools  employed  are  the  eye-glass,  burnisher, 
scraper,  roulette,  gougo,  callipers,  rules,  gauges,  gravers, 
punches,  etc. 

At  present,  maps  are  not  printed  directly  from  the  copper 
plates,  but  the  printing  is  generally  done  by  the  lithographic 
process,  as  follows:  The  copperplate  is  used  for  making  an 
impression  upon  autographic  paper,  prepared  with  a  coat- 
ing of  starch,  gum,  etc.  in  variable  proportions.  The  ink 
used  is  a  mixture  of  ordinary  lithographic  ink  witli  oil. 
soap,  tallow,  varnish,  etc.  The  impression  is  made  with  I 
great  care  upon  the  starched  side  of  the  paper.  This  paper,  j 
carefully  moistened,  is  laid  upon  a  polished  lithographic 
stone,  "backed"  with  great  care  by  folds  of  paper,  and 
then  pressed  with  great  force,  in  a  lithographic  press, upon 
the  stone.  The  paper,  on  being  stripped  away,  leaves,  if 
the  work  is  well  done,  all  its  lines  beautifully  transferred  to 
the  stone.  After  washing  and  drying,  the  stone  is  used  for 
printing  as  in  ordinary  lithography.  From  two  to  five 
thousand  first-class  impressions  can  bo  taken  from  one 
transfer  if  skilfully  done. 

Lithuyrnphy  proper  [from  the  Gr.  Ai'Soi,  a  "  stone,"  and 
•ypa^w,  to  "  write  "]  may  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  en- 
graving. It  owes  its  existence  to  the  fact  that  certain  slates 
of  the  middle  oolite  (found  in  the  highest  perfection  at 
Solenhofen  in  Bavaria)  and  various  subcarboniferous  and 
other  limestones  of  greatly  inferior  quality,  found  in  Mis- 
souri, Canada,  and  other  regions,  though  compact,  ha\  e  a 
surface  of  somewhat  open  grain,  capable  of  absorbing  and 
retaining  water,  oils,  and  inks  made  with  fats,  etc.  Now, 
if  parts  of  the  smooth  stone  be  covered  with  a  drawing  in 
oil,  the  remaining  parts  can  be  wet  without  wetting  the 
oiled  parts.  If  "fat"  ink  be  now  applied  to  the  stone,  it 
will  adhere  to  the  dry  parts,  but  not  to  the  wet.  By  alter- 
nately wetting  and  inking  the  stone,  a  great  number  of 
impressions  can  be  taken. 

There  are  several  methods  of  drawing  upon  the  stone, 
besides  the  transferring  process  mentioned  in  the  paragraph 
on  map  engraving.  Drawing  is  done  by  the  crayon,  pen, 
or  brush.  The  stone  is  often  cut  by  the  needle  or  dry-point, 
the  latter  being  true  engraving.  Engraved  stone,  however, 
though  capable  of  giving  fine  results  if  great  care  be  used, 
is  ordinarily  very  much  inferior  to  engraving  upon  steel  or 
copper  plates. 

Color-printing  on  stone,  or  chromo-lithography,  has  of 
late  years  been  employed  with  surprising  success  in  the 
production  of  cheap  imitations  of  oil  paintings;  for  although 
it  is  true  that  the  greater  part  of  this  kind  of  imitation  is 
inferior  in  quality,  the  best  examples  are  in  reality  artistic, 
and  are  highly  admirable.  Each  color  is  applied  by  using 
a  different  stone. 

In  all  processes,  except  in  stone  engraving  with  the  dry- 
point,  relief  is  generally  given  to  the  design  by  washing  the 
stone  in  dilute  acid,  which  attacks  the  parts  unprotected  by 
oil,  and  thus,  when  skilfully  handled,  gives  increased  clear- 
ness to  the  impression.  One  of  the  latest  inventions  in  this 
line  is  photo-lithography. 

E.VGUAVING  STHKI.  AND  COPPKR  PLATES. — The  origin 
of  engraving  on  metal,  from  which  printed  impressions 
were  taken,  dates  A.  D.  1450.  In  that  year,  Maso  Fini- 
gucrra,  an  engraver  on  gold  and  silver  plate,  a  native  of 
Florence,  being  engaged  on  an  engraving  of  a  "pax  "  or- 
dered by  the  brothers  of  the  church  of  St.  John,  and  wish- 
ing to  see  the  effect  of  his  work,  filled  the  lines  cut  by  his 
graver  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  soot.  A  pile  of  damp 
linen  was,  by  chance,  placed  upon  the  silver  plate  thus  pre- 
pared, and  the  cut  lines  filled  with  the  black  mixture  were 
transferred  upon  the  linen.  The  original  plate  of  the 
"Coronation  of  the  Virgin,"  a  niello  engraved  in  1452  by 
Maso  Finiguerra,  is  in  the  Uffizi  Gallery  at  Florence,  and 
the  only  known  impression  from  it  is  carefully  preserved  in 
the  Bibliotheque  do  Paris. 

The  first  engravings  on  metal  plates  for  the  purpose 
of  printing  therefrom,  executed  in  Italy,  aro  found  in 


the  "Monte  Santo  di  Dio  "  (1477)  and  in  an  edition  of 
Dante  (1481).  Sandro  Botticelli,  a  great  painter,  sup- 
plied the  designs  and  assisted  in  the  engraving;  but  tin- 
oldest  copperplate  print  in  existence — a  German  one — bears 
the  date  of  1401.  Before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
many  books  were  published  which  were  filled  with  illustra- 
tions and  maps  printed  from  metal  plates.  The  graver  was 
skilfully  used  by  many  eminent  painters,  such  as  Albert 
Diirer,  Rembrandt,  and  Vandyke,  while  Raphael  had  .Marc 
Antonio  and  other  Italian  engravers  transfer  his  designs 
to  plates  for  reproduction.  The  discovery  of  etching — that 
is,  where  the  work  is  "  bitten  in  "  on  the  plate  by  acid — is 
attributed  to  both  Parmegiano  and  to  Albert  Diirer.  The 
spread  of  the  art  of  engraving  on  metal  was  rapid,  and  it 
was  known  in  England  as  early  as  1483.  The  earlier  st\  h-s 
or  processes  were  confined  to  line,  executed  entirely  with 
the  graver,  and  to  etchinri,  done  by  a  sharp  point  or  needle. 
The  style  called  mezztitinto  or  mezzotint  was  probably  in- 
vented about  1000,  for  Francois  Aspruck  engraved  in  1001, 
by  means  of  a  process  resembling  mezzotint,  a  series  of 
thirteen  plates  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  and  one  of  Venus 
and  Cupid.  In  the  year  1643,  Louis  of  Siegcn,  a  German 
officer,  employed  it  for  his  portrait  of  Amelia  Elizabeth, 
the  landgravine  of  Hesse-Cassel ;  and  Prince  Rupert,  the 
nephew  of  Charles  I.,  was  led  to  its  discovery  when  living 
in  retirement  at  Brussels  after  the  year  1B49,  through  ob- 
serving a  sentinel  scraping  the  rust  from  his  gun-barrel; 
yet  the  honor  of  its  first  invention  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
him.  The  u>ftt"tint  process,  which  resembles  mezzotint  in 
its  results,  was  invented  by  J.  B.  Leprince  about  1787.  The 
Htffi/ilc  or  dot  style  has  been  used  for  a  long  time  in  com- 
bination with  other  styles  of  engraving;  it  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  rendering  of  flesh  and  in  producing  copies 
of  statuary.  Another  style,  termed  the  </,«//.•  style,  has  its 
use  in  representing  sketchy  subjects  done  with  the  pencil, 
chalk,  or  crayon. 

Up  to  the  year  1815 — except  a  single  print  in  London  in 
1805 — copper  was  exclusively  used  to  engrave  upon.  En~ 
</>•<"•!, i'f  mi  steel  is  an  American  invention,  due  to  Jacob 
Perkins  of  Newburyport,  Mass.  In  1814  he  went  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  associated  himself  with  an  engraving 
firm  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  his  invention  into  practi- 
cal operation.  The  processes  for  engraving  on  steel  or 
copper  are  similar,  but  the  superiority  of  steel  plates,  in 
consequence  of  their  hardness,  the  sharpness  and  piquancy 
of  the  printed  impressions  therefrom,  and  the  great  num- 
ber of  impressions  that  can  be  taken  before  the  plate  is 
worn,  renders  them  preferable  for  engraving  purposes,  un- 
less it  be  for  letter  engraving  when  small  numbers  arc  re- 
quired to  be  taken  from  the  plate. 

Emji-nriiifi  OH  Sled,  the  Processes. — The  plate  on  whieh 
the  engraving  is  executed  is  ground  and  polished  by  the 
plate-maker  until  its  mirror-like  surface  is  free  from  all 
scratches  or  blemishes.  The  edges  are  bevelled,  so  that  it 
may  readily  pass  between  the  rollers  of  the  printing-press 
when  completed.  An  etching-ground  is  then  laid  upon  the 
plate  by  the  engraver.  This  ground  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  burgundy  pitch,  rosin  and  asphaltum;  it  is  applied  to 
the  heated  plate  by  "dabbing"  it  over  the  surface;  it  re- 
sists acid,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  in  preventing  any 
dust  settling  in  the  ground  when  heated,  else  when  the  acid 
is  applied  "  false  biting  "  of  dust-specks  will  result.  When 
the  ground  is  cold,  the  outline  of  the  subject,  prepared  by 
finely-traced  lines  with  the  "dry-point"  on  gelatine  paper, 
is  transferred  upon  the  ground  by  laying  thereon  the  traced 
side  of  the  paper  filled  with  scrapings  from  a  lead-pencil 
or  red  chalk,  and  the  back  of  the  paper  gently  rubbed  with 
a  burnisher.  The  etching  process  is  then  commenced  by 
cutting  the  lines  or  dots  desired  with  the  dry-point  through 
the  etching-ground.  The  width  between  the  lines  or  dots 
is  carefully  studied,  and  laid  in  with  reference  to  the  final 
result  when  "  bittcn-in."  When  completed,  a  wall  of  wax  is 
placed  around  the  edges  of  the  plate  to  prevent  the  acid 
from  running  off,  and  the  "biting-in"  process  is  begun  by 
pouring  on  the  acid  (generally  one  part  of  nitric  acid  to 
three  parts  of  water),  which  is  immediately  poured  off  for 
the  more  delicate  biting,  and  water  washed  over  the  work 
and  removed,  and  the  surface  blown  dry  with  a  common 
bellows.  The  delicate  work  is  then  "stopped  out"  with 
asphaltum  varnish,  and  the  biting  resumed  until  the  dark- 
est or  heaviest  lines  are  bitten  sufficiently.  The  ground  is 
then  removed  with  turpentine,  and  such  parts  of  the  work 
needing  further  biting  may  be  "re-bitten"  by  laying  a  re- 
biting  ground  dexterously  dabbed  on  the  surface,  so  as  to 
leave  each  line  or  dot  perfectly  clean  ;  and  then  proceed 
with  the  acid  as  at  first.  Most  plates  are  etched  at  first, 
whether  completed  in  line,  mezzotint,  or  stipple  style,  the 
style  of  the  etching  being  varied  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  work  is  to  be  finished.  /'«*•/•  line  engraving 
is  produced  by  cutting  lines,  broken  lines,  or  dots  on  the 
steel  with  a  tool  called  the  graver;  but  this  style  is  now 
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rarely  ever  used  except  in   banknote  enduing,  the  Tig- 

ni'llcs   ill'  which   iiri'   engraved    in    ' 

which   is.   hardened    fur   transferring   to  nllliT 

•M.il    plate  IIM.    III' 

duplicated  on  other  .-ofier  plates,  whicli,  when  li:inli-ii<''l, 

•  'I  in  piintingthe  6D(Wrll)|f<      /''"'  -<ti«t-*tii'/ 
graving  is  rendered  by  cutting  ur  etching  the  lines  on  dra- 
pe i  •!(-.-,  aii'l  i  lulling  i  .-tippling  i  l  In-  lighter  parts  uf  dr;i  | 
and  llcsh  with  the  graver  ur  dry-point,  t^niv- 

in^  is    |iruiiiii-i-ii    by  laving  a  "  nie//,ol  int  ground  "  nvi-r  the 
.•  ul1  the  etched  subject  b  if  a  "  rocking  tool  " 

(sometimes  tcrnicil  a  ••cradle")  with  line  teeth,  which  are 
impressed  into  the  plate  liy  a  rucking  iniitimi  uf  Ihc  tool; 
after  rucking  DMT  the  plate  a  great  nmnlicr  "t 
surface  becomes  tilled  with  line  ilots.  «hieh,  it'|irinlei|  from, 
would  giv  e  a  perfectly  black  tint.    The  higli  light*,  h:il ('tint-. 
atnl  gradations  ;irip  then  "  si-raped  "  out  with  a  tuul  tcrmcil 
the  "  scraper,"  and  the  work   finished  with  the  burnisher. 
This  style  pro. luces  a  very  .-i.l't  anil  pleasing  engraving, and 
with  a  well  prepared  etching  of  uinlcr  work  in   lin. 
stipple  is  extensively  u>c.l  by  some  engravers  in  producing, 
the  lincst  engravings.     It  is  moro  generally  known  as  the 
////..-'/  si  vie    -line,  me/./,otint,  ami  stipple.     Pure  me, 
enslaving   lias    heroine    ijnile    ubMili'lc,  as  it  will   not  admit 

»!   IM  iii'4  printed  t'ruin  in  large  i|ii:int itics,  but  when  mixed 

with  other  styles  from  liil.nnu  ID  .ill. I fair  inipr.---ions  may 

I"-  taken  from  a  single  plate.  .\'/n<itiitt  engraving  i-  nl'leii 
confounded  with  inc/./utint  from  its  rcscinhlance  to  it,  but 
the  process  is  i(iiitc  ilitVi'i-cnt.  An  antiatint  ground  ia  laid 
on  the  surface  of  tin-  plate  by  pouring  a  i  -lance 

which  has  the  peculiarity  of  separating  its  particles  go  as 
to  lea\i-  liaic  ipaaelf  m-  eccentric  rings  left  bare,  which 
when  evpuseil  I"  acid  are  corroded.  The  laying  of  the 
ground  requires  the  greatest  dexterity  and  judgment,  and 
must.  In-  iluiic  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  Tin-  tune  pro'luccd  re- 
sembles that  uf  a  \\:i-lird  drawing  in  India  ink,  soft  and 
hannuniuus.  Aquatint  engraving  is  used  for  reproducing 
geological  specimens,  as  fossils,  shells,  stones,  etc.,  with 

11 ss. 

St.  >/<i,»l  f '.'/,/<>,•  /','.//.'  /'i-hitfHfj. — When  the  engraver  has 
completed  his  work,  a  proof  of  the  same  is  taken,  and  usu- 
ally on  India  paper,  which  has  the  quality  of  taking  up  tin- 
ink  more  perfectly  from  the  engraved  lines  or  dots,  and 
leaving  the  precise  tone  of  the  work,  than  ordinary  white 
plate  paper.  Proofs  on  India  paper  are  considered  much 
more  valuable  than  plain  impressions.  The  pruress  ut  plate 
printing  is  as  follows,  vi/.. :  the  paper  is  "wet  down"  in 
,i It iiruate  layers  of  wet  and  dry  sheets,  and  allowed  to  moisten 
evenly.  Much  depends  on  the  even  moisture  of  the  paper 
in  obtaining  good  impressions.  The  plate  is  warmed  by 
!oiie  plates  heated  nnilemcalh.  and  the  ink  rolled  upon 
its  surface.  It  is  then  removed,  and  the  ink  "wiped,"  by 
several  rags  ur  piece-  of  millinet,  from  the  surface;  and 
finally  the  entire  surface  of  the  plate  is  polished  with  whit- 
ini;  un  the  palm  uf  the  hand.  The  plate  is  ihrn  placed  on 
Ihc  press,  consisting  of  a  hcd-pii'ce  running  between  two 
heavy  iron  rollers,  with  blankets  around  the  upper  roller 
to  prevent  injury  to  the  plate;  and  a  sheet  of  tno  damp- 
ened paper  adjusted  carefully  to  the  inked  surface  of  the 
plate,  and  passed  through  the  press.  The  impression  is 
then  dried,  and  pressed  in  a  "  slan  ling  press,"  to  give  the 
surface  of  the  paper  its  piopcr  finish  or  pulish. 

tii:o.  K.  I'r.inxK.  /.'/;;//.•  .  New  York  City. 

KiiRrnvins*  Uank-note,  embraces  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  general  engraving,  with  a  nu:uber  uf  special 
procr  ::1  to  it-elf,  h  is  a  combination  of  the 

highest  style  of  the  arl  and  ihc  grca'e-t  perfection  in  ma- 
chincrv  and  in  Ihc  details  ut'  the  lui-in  IU,  iv.jiiinir.;  a  sys- 
tem ut  accunnts  and  checks,  tog-ther  with  discipline  and 
watchfulness,  almost  unknown  in  nny  other  pursuit.  The 
variety  of  its  work  makes  neivssary  the  employment  of  the 
best  talent  ill  all  iirani'lics,  an  I  tin  Icmand  fur 

something   new    wherewith   lo    lialilc   illegitimate    imitation 
brings  into  use  the  inventive  faculties  and  skill  of  tin 
experts  in  the  business. 

Bank-note  or  vignette  engraving,  while  it  is  in  the  order 
of  line  engraving  anil  etching  as  otherwise  ile-'-i  ii>«-d,  re- 
quires special  treatment  lo  reii'lc;'  it  u-'  fnl  fur  the  purposes 
designed.  lloldncss  inn-t  In-  produced  withunt  de-truying 
the  delicacy  of  the  work,  the  object  being  to  render  the 
subject  capable  uf  reproduction  by  machinery  without  los- 
ing in  Ihc  process  the  faintest  line  which  the  genius  of  the 
artist  conceived  neers>ary  fur  Ihc  pcrf.-diun  ut' the  picture. 
The  great  expense  attending  the  execution  of  these  n 
ings  makes  this  reproduction  nccc--ary.  so  that  a  limited 
number  uf  rlgnett»I  and  pieces  of  lathe-work,  variously 
combined  for  different  notes,  nuiy.  in  effect,  be  as  practi- 
cally distinct  from  each  other  as  if  special  work  had  been 
used  for  each.  The  invention  of  .lacob  Perkins,  known  as 
the  "transfer  press."  here  becomes  mo-t  potent,  and.  cum 
bined  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  of 


steel  and  ils  treatment  in  the  various  prucene*  uf  harden. 
1  softening,  the  power  to   repi  .iiginal  en- 

graving lo  un  unlimited  extent 

The   original    engraving.  01 

known,  is  hardened  to  a  degree  nndeiing  it  .-.q 
Slating  a  pressure  of  twenty  tuns  without  breaks 

11  crushing  the  di'lirate  cngni\ing.      The  i  \JH  i 
ri'nuii1  ininc   the    preri-c    tenipi'iatiui     n>  <  < 

for  complete  and  perfect    hal '!•  nin^  In  n 
when  it  i-  ii'  ',!  beat  beyond  II 

tent  reijuircd  will  destroy  the  engraving  and  render  n 

the  labor  id  \vi-rks.     The  I'l'd    p  liat  •!.  li-  d. 

a  puli-hcd  ,-tcel  c_\li]ii|i-r  ur  "lull"  i-  j,a--.'d  OTl 

•laving  "  taken  np  "  on  Ihc   mil   in   : 

Thin  roll  is  then   hardened,  and  become!  the  "die,"  to  bo 
definitely. 

Another  and  most    important  adjunct  to  the  business  of 
bank  !  ing   in  the  geumetrieal   lathe.     This  ma- 

chine is  nscd  in  making  the  '•  ruuntt-rs "  mi  bank  y 
which  nre  the  pieces  of  work  usually  containing  the  de- 
nominations. The  borders  and  the  back-  ••  alto 
made  np  of  this  class  of  engra\  insr.  Tin  !  lath« 
is  the  in\  eutiun  of  Asa  Spencer  ut  Philadelphia  in  the  early 
part  of  the  p  •  icly 
made  an  ec'cntric  motion,  producing  a  waved  line.  ('\rus 
iMirand  impruved  upon  this,  and  added  a  second  inmion. 
Other  impruvenn  ;  i  to  the  extent  of  live  distinct 
motions,  beyond  which  no  further  progress  was  made  until 
within  a  few  years  past,  when,  under  the  manipulation  of 
('.  \V.  Dickinson  of  Newark,  \.  J., the  power  ate! 
of  the  invention  have  been  wonderfully  de\  duped.  The  form 
of  the  work  to  be  produced  is  the  inrutul  conception  of  the 
artist,  followed  by  an  algebraic  calculation.  The  machine 
is  then  arranged  to  meet  the  result  of  this  calculation,  and. 
so  far  as  the  machine  is  concerned,  success  is  certain.  The 
piece  of  steel  to  be  operated  upon  is  attached  to  the  ''chuck  " 
of  the  machine,  which  is  movable,  its  motion  varying  in 
accordance  with  the  pattern  to  be  produced.  An  exami- 
nation of  any  of  these  lathe-cuttings  reveals  to  the  i 
number  of  different  forms  of  lines,  apparently  added  one 
after  another,  and  yet  it  Is  really  one  unbroken  line,  which, 
if  stretched  out,  would  occupy  many  thousand  feet.  Tho 
beautiful  patterns  thus  produced  by  the  interlacing  ul 
lines  are  truly  wonderful,  and  the  accuracy  of  tl 
ia  no  less  marvellous.  To  produce  the  proper  depth  of  line 
the  point  often  travels  at  least  twenty  -the  times  through 
the  grooves  made  by  it,  and  frequently  in  such  close  prox- 
imity to  other  portions  of  the  same  groove  that  the  divid- 
ing space  is  almost  imperceptible;  and  yet  the  movement 
is  so  true  that  these  spaces  are  never  broken  down  or  un- 
necessarily encroached  upon.  The  p  I  when  com- 
pleted it  hardened,  and  the  "die"  produced  as  before  de- 
scribed. 

A  not  unimportant  feature  of  bank-note  engraving  is  the 
lettering  and  ornamentation,  which  arc  as  distinct  from 
vignette  engraving  as  cither  is  from  lathe-work.  The  ar- 
ment  of  the  wording  of  bank-notes,  the  -tylc  and  sym- 
metry of  the  individual  letters,  and  the  necessary  orna- 
mental work  to  blend  the  whole  into  perfect  harmony, 
briti','  into  action  the  best  cultivated  taste  and  capacity  fur 
designing.  In  the  leading  bank-note  establishments  much 
of  the  lettering  and  ornamentation  is  done  by  machinery — 
inventions  conceived  and  built  by  their  own  mechanicians, 
and  used  exclusively  in  Ihc  execution  of  their  own  work. 

Bank-note  engraving,  ill  its  present  pc-rt'i dion,  is  the  re- 
sult of  impro  "d  .skill  encouraged  mid  fostered  ex- 
clusively in  the  U.  S. ;  and  in  this  particular  branch  of  the 
arts  our  country  is  supreme,  sending  its  handiwork  to  all 
of  the  civilized  world.  The  American  tourist  abroad 
is  often  pleasantly  reminded  of  home  when  the  well-known 
imprint  of  the"  American  liank-note  Ciiinp:i  n  - .  V  «  'i  ork." 

meets  his  c\ n  the  paper  issues  uf  the  country  in  which 

he  is  travelling.  The  advantage  of  thus  using  the  best 
available  talent  in  the  production  of  thefe  issues  is  fast 
gaining  ground  wherever  currency  of  this  nature  is  required, 
and  the  superiority  of  the  American  manufacture  is  erery- 
:  where  admitted.  ''•  L-  VAN  ZA.fivr. 

Engrossing  [from  the  Fr.  r/rottoyer,  to  "write  in  a 
)  large  hand"],  the  writing  of  a  deed  in  proper  legible  cha- 
racters.    Among  lawyers  it  signifies  especially  tin-  copying 
I  of  anv  instrument  or  document  on  parchment  i.r  M 
j  paper.     In  the  Knglish  statute  law  engrossing  siguities  the 
purchase  of  large  quantities  of  any  commodity,  in  order 
i  it  again  at  an  exorbitant  price,  or  in  order  to  raise 
the  market -price  of  the  same. 

Kns'stlcn   Vlp,  a  beautit::  \lpinoresort.just 

S.  \V.  of  Engelbcrg,  canton  of  Unterwaldcn.  Switzerland. 

It  rises  I'll''.'1-'  feet,  and  its  beautiful  pastures,  with  the  neigh 
boring  lake.  !  .  the  Wunderbrunnen  fun  intermit- 

tent spring),  the  falls  of  the  Kntfstlonbiteh,  the  glaciers  near 
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at  hand,  and  the  loftier  snow-clad  peaks  around,  render  it 
a  place  of  great  attractiveness  to  tourists, 

Eng'strom  (JOIIAN),  a  Swedish  poet,  novelist,  traveller, 
and  physician,  born  April  7,  1794,  at  Ka-rnel.o,  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Kalmar,  received  his  inedieal  license  in  1H17, 
and  until  1825  was  employed  as  an  army-surgeon.  Author 
of  "  Kesa  genom  Norrland  och  Lappland  "  ( 1834) ;  "  Resa 
genom  sodra  Lappland,  Jcintla.ni],  Trondhem  och  Dalarnc" 
(1835);  "Nordiska  Dikter  af  Eivin"  (1821);  "Eols  Har- 
pan"  (1830);  "  Forbundsbriiderna  "  (1833-34);  "  Nybyg- 
garne"  (183S);  "Bjiirn  Ulftaud"  (1840). 

Engne'ra,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valen- 
cia, 46  miles  S.  W.  of  Valencia,  has  manufactures  of  linen 
and  woollen  goods.  Pop.  5939. 

Enharmon'ic  [Or.  iv,  "in,"  and  appovui,  "harmony," 
"concord"],  in  music,  one  of  the  three  genera  (chromatic, 
diatonic,  and  enharmonic)  of  ancient  music.  The  enhar- 
monic genus  of  the  Greeks  was  distinguished  by  the  use  of 
small  intervals  or  quarter  tones.  In  modern  music,  inter- 
vals much  less  than  a  semitone  owe  their  origin  to  the  slight 
difference  of  pitch  which  the  same  (nominal)  note  takes  ac- 
cording as  it  is  adjusted  to  one  or  another  fundamental 
note  or  tonic.  Thus  CJ  and  Db  are,  at  least  ou  keyed  in- 
struments, practically  the  same  note,  though  strictly  the 
former  should  be  produced  by  }f  of  the  whole  string  sound- 
ing ;  the  latter,  by  fa.  The  passage  from  ono  to  another 
of  these  intervals  is  called  an  "enharmonic  change,"  and 
a  change  of  key  so  effected,  an  "  enharmonic  modulation." 

Enig'ma  [Gr.  <uKiy»»a,  from  airicnrojitu,  to  "  speak  dark- 
ly "  (from  alfas,  a  "  fable  ") ;  Fr.  tniijme],  an  obscure  ques- 
tion ;  a  riddle;  a  proposition  put  in  obscure  or  ambiguous 
terms  to  puzzle  or  exercise  the  ingenuity  in  discovering  its 
meaning.  Formerly  it  was  deemed  a  matter  of  such  im- 
portance that  Eastern  monarchs  sometimes  sent  embassies 
for  the  solution  of  enigmas.  Among  the  famous  enigmas 
of  antiquity  were  that  which  Samson  proposed  to  the  Phil- 
istines and  that  which  the  Sphinx  propounded  to  (Edipus. 
(See  SPHINX.) 

Enkhuysen,  cnk-hoi'sen,  or  Enkhuisen,  a  fortified 
seaport-town  of  the  Netherlands,  is  in  the  province  of 
North  Holland,  oa  the  Zuyder  Zee,  30  miles  N.  E.  of  Am- 
sterdam. It  has  a  fine  town-hall,  several  churches,  a  can- 
non-foundry, and  several  shipbuilding  yards.  Butter, 
cheese,  timber,  and  fish  are  exported  hence.  This  was  once 
a  town  of  40,000  inhabitants,  and  had  a  great  herring-fleet, 
but  the  silting  up  of  its  harbor  has  wrought  its  decay.  It 
still  has  a  fine  appearance  from  without.  Its  town-house, 
built  in  1538,  anil  the  Westerkerk,  are  the  most  remark- 
able buildings.  Here  Paul  Potter,  the  great  painter,  was 
born  in  1112.3.  It  was  founded  in  1200,  and  was  sometimes 
called  Enchusa.  Pop.  5625. 

Enlist'ment,  the  voluntary  enrolment  of  men  in  the 
military  or  naval  service.  In  the  U.  S.  service  enlistments 
are  under  a  detailed  officer  styled  superintendent  of  the 
general  recruiting  sarvice,  assisted  by  other  officers,  each 
detailed  for  two  years  by  the  war  department.  The  super- 
intendent's office  is  in  New  York.  Men  arc  enlisted  for  five 
years'  duty  in  every  branch  of  service.  Recruits  are  en- 
listed (1874)  at  twenty  rendezvous,  ono  at  each  of  the  fol- 
lowingcities:  Albany,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Brooklyn,  Buffalo, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland.  Detroit,  Dubuque,  Elmira 
(N.  Y.),  Evansville  (Ind.),  Indianapolis,  Jersey  City,  Lou- 
isville, New  York  City  (two  rendezvous),  Philadelphia, 
Springfield  (111.),  and  St.  Louis.  They  are  sent  for  exami- 
nation and  training  to  two  dep&ts — one  at  Fort  Columbus, 
Governor's  Island  (N.  Y.  Harbor),  and  one  at  Newport  Bar- 
racks, Ky.  Thence  they  are  assigned  to  regiments  by 
order  of  the  war  department. 

En'na,  an  ancient  city  of  Sicily,  very  near  the  centre 
of  the  island,  on  a  lofty  hill,  almost  inaccessible  except  at 
a  few  points.  It  was  anciently  a  place  of  great  import- 
ance. Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  decayed  town  of 
CASTRO  GIOVANNI  (which  sec).  Enna  is  memorable  as  a 
seat  of  the  ancient  worship  of  Demeter,  and  the  shore  of 
a  small  lake  near  by  was  the  scene  of  the,  mythical  rape  of 
Persephone,  a  favorite  subject  with  poets  and  artists.  Com- 
paratively few  remains  of  the  ancient  city  have  survived 
the  ravages  of  the  Greek,  Punic,  Roman,  servile,  Arabian, 
and  Norman  conquests. 

En'neagon  [from  the  (Jr.  twia,  "nine,"  and  •yupia,  an 
"  angle  "J,  a  plane  rectilineal  figure  having  nine  sides  and 
angles.  The  area  of  a  regular  or  equilateral  enneagon  is 
approximately  6.18182  times  that  of  the  square  of  one  of 
its  sides. 

Ennean'dria  [from  the  Gr.  ci>p<a.  "nine,"  and  i»>jj>, 
ii/5p6«,  a  "  man  "  or  "  male  "],  the  ninth  class  of  plants  in 
the  artificial  system  of  Linnaeus,  so  called  because  each 
flower  has  nine  stems.  The  term  enneaiittnutu  is  applied  to 
these  plants  or  flowers,  which  are  not  numerous,  and  the 


distinction  itself  is  unimportant;  accordingly,  the  nam<-  is 
now  seldom  used. 

En'ncl,  a  picturesque  lake  of  Ireland,  in  the  count  v  of 
Westmeath.  From  it  Hows  the  river  ISrosna.  It  contains 
some  wooded  islands,  and  its  shores  are  adorned  with  fine 
residences.  It  is  near  Mulliugar,  the  county-seat. 

En'nemo'ser  (JOSEPH),  M.  D.,  a  German  writer  on 
physiology  and  animal  magnetism,  was  born  in  the  Tyrol 
Nov.  15,  1787.  He  fought  against  Napoleon  in  1M:J  and 
1S14,  and  graduated  as  SI.  1).  at  Berlin  in  1816.  He  be- 
came in  1820  professor  of  medicine  at  Bonn,  and  removed 
in  1841  to  Munich,  where  he  practised  with  su< 
Among  his  works  are  "Slagnetism  in  its  Relations  to  Na- 
ture and  Religion"  (1842)  and  "History  of  Magnetism" 
(1844),  the  first  volume  of  which  (the  "  History  of  Magic") 
was  translated  into  Eugli.-h  by  William  Howitt  (1854).  I), 
in  1854. 

En'ncrdale  Lake,  a  picturesque  sheet  of  water  in  the 
mountain-region  of  Cumberland,  England,  7  miles  X.  E.  of 
Ki_n-emont.  It  is  an  expansion  of  the  river  Eken,  2^  miles 
long  and  less  than  1  mile  wide. 

En'nis,  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  the  capita.1  of  the 
county  of  Clare,  on  the  river  Fergus,  20  miles  W.  N.  W.  of 
Limerick.  It  has  a  town-hall,  a  classical  school  called 
Ennis  College,  and  the  ruins  of  an  abbey  founded  in  1- In. 
It  returns  one  member  to  Parliament.  Here  is  a  valuable 
limestone  quarry.  Ennis  has  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  jail,  an 
infirmary,  a  hospital,  a  public  library,  a  fine  court-house, 
three  banks,  and  two  newspapers,  a  brisk  trade  and  some 
manufactures,  and  a  colossal  statue  of  O'Connell  by  Cahill. 
l-'our  bridges  cross  the  Fergus,  and  railways  extend  to 
Limerick  and  Athenry.  Ennis  is  one  of  the  sec-towns  of 
the  diocese  of  Killaloe  ( Roman  Catholic).  P.  in  1871,6101. 

Ennis,  a  post-village  of  Ellis  co.,  Tex.,  on  the  Houston 
and  Texas  Central  R.  R.,  20  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Corsicana. 

En'niscorthy,  a  market-town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Wcxford,  on  the  river  Slaney,  11  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
Wexford.  It  has  a  splendid  Roman  Catholic  church,  and 
a  stately  Norman  castle  many  centuries  old,  but  still  entire. 
It  has  a  large  trade  in  grain,  is  at  the  head  of  barge  navi- 
gation, is  connected  by  railway  with  Dublin  and  AVexford, 
lias  a  convent,  five  churches  and  chapels,  two  banks,  two 
weekly  newspapers,  and  a  lunatic  asylum.  The  Irish 
rebels  took  it  by  storm  and  burned  it  in  1798.  Pop.  in 
1871,  5S04. 

En'niskillcn,  a  parliamentary  borough  of  Ireland, 
the  capital  of  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  is  finely  situated 
on  the  river  Erne,  which  connects  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Lough  Erne,  about  75  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Belfast.  It  has 
a  town-hall,  two  barracks,  six  churches  and  chapels,  three 
newspapers,  a  court-house,  a  prison,  an  infirmary,  tanneries, 
straw-hat  works,  a  (lax-market,  a  market  for  corn,  pork, 
and  butter,  two  forts,  a  linen  hall,  and  manufactures  of 
cutlery.  There  are  handsome  mansions  and  beautiful 
scenery  in  the  vicinity.  The  people  of  Enniskillen  warmly 
supported  the  Protestant  cause  in  1689.  Here  the  troops 
of  William  III.  defeated  those  of  James  II.  in  that  year.  It 
is  connected  by  railway  with  Dundalk,  Londonderry,  and 
Bundoran,  and  steamers  ply  on  the  Erne.  P.  in  1871,5906. 

Enniskillen,  a  post-village  of  Queens  co.,  N.  B.,  on 
the  European  and  North  American  Railway,  equidistant 
from  Frcdericton  and  St.  John,  34  miles  from  eixeh.  It 
has  a  good  lumber-trade. 

Enniskillen,  Earls  of  (1789),  Viscounts  Enniskil- 
len, 1770 ;  Barons  Mountllorenee  (Ireland,  1760),  have 
seats  in  Parliament  as  Barons  Grinstead  (United  King- 
dom, 1815). — WILLIAM  WIUXM-GIIBY  Cole,  third  earl, 
D.  C.  L.,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  was  born  Jan.  25,  1807,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  bis  father's  title  in  1810.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  before  1840  was  distinguished  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  Lord  Cole,  and  acted  in  the  Conservative  in- 
terest. 

En'nisville  (post-office  name  IXXISVII.I.K),  a  village 
of  Drummond  township,  Lanark  co.,  Ontario,  Canada,  on 
a  navigable  stream  called  the  Mississippi.  A  steamboat 
plies  to  Carleton  Place,  9  miles  distant. 

En'nius  (QriNTrs),  a  celebrated  Roman  epic  poet,  born 
of  a  Greek  family  at  Rudia',  in  Calabria,  about  240  B.  C. 
He  acquired  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen, 
and  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  patronage  of  Cato  and 
Se.ipio  Africanus.  It  is  said  that  ho  supported  himself  by 
teaching  the  Grcak  language.  He  contributed  greatly  to  the 
formation  of  the  national  literature  of  Rome,  and  was  the  first 
great  Latin  poet.  His  most  important  work  was  an  historical 
epic  poem  entitled  "  The  Annals,"  which  was  for  many  years 
the  most  popular  poem  in  the  language.  His  works,  which 
included  tragedies  and  comedies,  are  all  lost  except  somo 
fragments.  His  poetry  was  admired  by  Lucretius  and  by 
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him.     Ho   died    in    109    1:.   C. 

Among   ihe   best    editions  of  hi-  works  are  those  by  Span- 

genbcrg  I  I  *-'.">!  and  Vahb  u  '  1869).     (S>  »  Si  I  I.  Mi.  "  Itonian 

public,"  chap.  i\.;    \O-MIS,  -De    1'oetis 

Latin 

Dims,  or  I'.IIM  lane.  .li, ','««•.  or    '  ..erof  Aus- 

tria, rises  in  Ihe  crown   land  of  Salzburg.  II  mile-  S.  •• 
stadt.     It  Hows  through  Slyria,  forms  the  boundary  between 
and   I. on.  r    \n  -l.ia.and   enter-  I  ho  Danube  1 1  miles 
below    Lint/.        Length,   about    l.'ll  miles. 

DIIH-,  n  town  of  Sn  n-i.i.nn  the  Danube,  at  or  near  the 

moiilli  of   the    Lnn    .  a'.onl    '.Iu   miles  W.tif  Vienna, 
maiiiifaeliire.-  of    Iron,   -i'  •  I.  and   cotton.      It  was  tho  head- 
quarters  ,,f    Nap'deoll   111    IMI'J.       Pop.  ill  iM'i'J,  :i7.s|. 

E'nofh,»r  Ilv'nocli  [lleb.,"  initiated  "or  "teacher"], 
the  nanie  ..t  tM  .  prr-on*  ni.-n'ioucd  in  tho  hacrcd  books 
{canonical  and  apocryphal/ of  t  lie  Hebrews.  The  Second  in 
the  order  oi'  time,  and  the  mo.-t  important.  \eiilli 

from  \.laui."  who  "  prophesied,"  and  was  translated  at  tho 
age  of  lit'i.p.  (Hen.  v.  2.'!.) 

Enoch,  Book  of,  quote. I  by  tho  apostle  Judo  (vv.  1 1. 

IS),  an   a] ryphal    1 U  of    I  u->  chapters,  of  unknown  au- 

i',p  and  of  uncertain  date,  critical  conjecture  ranging 
from  111  !'..!'.  to  L'..i  A.  D.  It  was  probably  written  iu 
Hebrew  by  a  Palestinian.  The  early  Christian  1  I 

it,  but  for  some  centuries  only  fragments  of  it  wero 
known  to  European  scholars,  till  in  1773  James  Bruce 

brought    homo  with  him  from   Africa   thre juici  of  an 

Kthiupic  vei-ioii  of  i:.  made  apparently  from  the  tired; 
about  850  or  inn  \.  I).  It  was  published  in  1M!8  by  Arch- 
bishop  l.ain.'ii.'c.  who  lri.1  previously  iin  1  >1'1  )  publish,  d 
an  English  translation  of  it,  and  by  Prof.  Dilluiauu  (1851). 
The  hook  contains  many  curious  passages,  but  ita  leading 
idea  is  that  of  Divine  justice  dealing  sternly  with  sinners. 
;*s  on  the  book  of  Enoch  havo  been  written  by 
Ewald  I  I*.,  | ..  I'bilippi  i  1868),  and  01 

Enoch,  a  po-t  township  of  Noble  co.,  0.    Pop.  1362. 

E'non,  a  post  township  of  Bullock  co.,  Ala.  Pop.  1748. 

E'nos  (aue.  .K'lin*  or  .Kim*),  a  seaport-town  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  in  Id i  Mice,  mi  tho  .Kgcan  Sen.  at  the 

mouth  of  the  river  .Maril/.a  (//.Vicn.1,  about  75  miles  S.  by 
W.  from   Adrianople,  of   which   it  is    the'   port.      Ita  har- 
bor admits  only  small  veueli,     l'"p.  nboiit  0500.     II 
a  small    bay  called  the  (illlf  of  Enos.      ,i'«o»  IS  mentioned 
by  Homer  in  the  '•  Iliad,"  book  iv. 

E'nos  FtOSIR),  iir\i:i:u.,  born  in  17:!6,  was  a  lieuten- 
ant-colonel in  Arnold's  tinebiv  expedition  (1775),  but  by  a 
council  of  war  held  on  the  Dead  River  in  Maine  was  sent 
back  In  Cambridge  with  a  part  id'  the  troops,  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  provisions.  He  commanded  at  Castleton,  Vt., 
in  K  me  afterwards  a  major-general  of  Vermont 

militia,  and  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  State.  Died  at  Col- 
chester, Yt.,  Oat  i'',  1808. 

E'nosburg,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Franklin 
co.,  Vt.,  on  the  eastern  division  of  the  Vermont  Central 
H.  R.  It  has  nine  churches,  and  manufactures  of  leather, 
carriages,  lumber,  woollens,  and  other  goods.  Pop.  L'i'77. 

r.iiinl'iiiriit   signifies  in  law  tho  registering  or  enter- 
ing of  a  document  or  lawful  act  in  the   rolls  of  the  chan- 
cerv  or  superior  courts  of  common  law  or  in  the  records  of 
the  quarter  sessions.     Such  enrolment  was  rendered 
fi,ry  in  diife  by  siaiute.      In  the  reign  of  Henry 

VII  t.  of  England  a  statute  was  enacted  that  no  transfer  of 
land  should  be  .lie. -led  by  bargain  and  sale  unless  the  deed 
were  enrolled  within  six  mouths  after  its  date.  A  decree  in 
chancery  docs  not  take  full  effect  until  it  has  been  enrolled. 
Before  the  enrolment  th"  cans.-  max  be  removed  to  tho 
court  of  appeal,  which  may  reverse  the  decision,  but  alter 
the  enrolment  it  can  only  bo  heard  iu  the  House  of  Lords. 

Ens  (gen.  Entisi.  a  Latin  term  used  in  metaphysics  to 
denote  being,  entity,  or  essence  (Gr.  TO  61-).  EH*  rente,  a 
positive  or  real  being,  is  distinguished  from  en«  r<i(/oniX 
which  exists  only  in  idea.  The  media  \al  alchemists  and 
pharmaceutists  used  the  word  r?i«  in  a  variety  of  senses. 
Thus,  they  speak  of  the  Ml  /'• /,  "the  power  of  Hod;"  CM 
astfurnni,  "tile  intluence  of  Ihe  stars:"  ins  nnn-lmi-itni,  the 
"principle  of  diseases ;"  t  ni  <!<•  poteitfioiu  >oitV//*7/»»,  the 
"activity  of  powerful  spirits."  1-lu*  /n-iinnm,  the  "first 
essence."  was  a  hypothet ical  preparation  l.elie\.d  to  have 
power  to  transmute  the  metals.  En*  unu-ti*  was  a  certain 
preparation  of  iron;  mi  .,,).,/*.  the  "es-encc  of  Venus" 
(or  copper),  was  etiprie  animouio-chloridc. 

KllM'brilc,  In  -'>  .'deli,  a  frontier  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, province  of  »t\er\s-el.  about  '.Ul  mile-  E.  by  S.  from 
Amsterdam.  It  ha-  manufactures  of  cotton.  Pop.  in  Isi'i7. 

Ensemble,  6x's6nb'l',  a  French  word  signifying  "  to- 


gethcr"iir  "the   whole,"  in   n*ed   ti.   express   th 

or  by  the  vai  ii-u-  pin  is  of 

niii-ical    p.  ; :  ,,f  a 

painting  c.,n-idered  with  relati-.n  t»  ea.-h  other. 

I   n  -il.irni  <  :M   lihii:,      I  .from 

\  i- 

phoiil  CartilUKr  or  l.n-iloriii  Vpprndiv,  in  human 
anatomy,  is  the  third  and  IflWi  m  .,r 

bone.    It  is  smaller  than  i  illnr  tlie  fn-t  |. 
)  or  tho  second  i./'.i./i'.,/,,.  i.      Ii   is  ,,f  \arious  form, 
usually  inoro  or  less  d.igner -.-hapi  d.  um.-  pen. 

sometimes  2-poillteil,  and  i-    o-iiall\    iMrlila^iiioii-    until  the 

sctenleenlh  or  ei^lih-rnlh   year,  wii 

tion  appears  iu  its  upper  part,  and  the  whole  lakes  ..n.  t .  i y 

.  a    BOmcwll:  I  It    appl  :i 

sent  the    united   h:emal    spines    of  liio-e   vertelira'    to  which 

the  floating  (eleventh  and  twelfth)  ribs  are  attached. 

En'ttign  [L:it.  imin'if,  neuf .  of  nm/./'di"*,  "  rrmurkable." 
"striking"  (from  in,  •'  in  "  or  "  t"i . 
Kr.  *  IIH,  i'jiic  or  lirn/ti «H],  the   natiiiual  fla^   i.r   . 
ricd  by  a  ship  of  war,  and  usually  b  r  on 

a  flagstaff  at  tho  etcrn.  Its  chief  purpose  is  to  indicate  tho 
nationality  of  a  ship  when  it  meets  another  vessel  at  sea. 
In  the  navy  of  the  I'.  S.  the  ensign  is  tho  national  flag. 
All  British  men  of  war  since  1804  carry  the  St.  (ieorgc's 
ensign — viz.,  awhile  ensign  with  a  red  cross,  and  a  union- 
jack  in  the  left-hand  upper  quarter.  The  English  ensign 
is  a  red,  white,  or  bluo  flag,  having  the  union  iu  the  upper 
corner  next  tho  mast. 

KxsiuN  is  the  title  of  tho  lowest  commissioned  officer  in 
the  British  army.  He  performs  the  usual  duties  of  a  sub- 
altern. There  are  as  man.  .  men!  of  in- 
fantry as  there  are  companies,  and  tin  junior  of  these  car- 
ries the  regimental  colors. 

l.vsn.N  in  the  I'.  S.  navy  is  the  eighth  grade  of  eoiiimis- 
sioned  officers,  ranking  below  that  of  nin-tei  and  above  that 
of  midshipman.  The  highest  pay  is  $1400  a  year. 

F.nsiiml',  a  county  in  the  S.  of  Texas.     Area,   1010 

square  miles.     The   l;io  \ a  touches  the  north-eastern 

corner  of  this  county,  whieh  is  drained  by  several  affluents 

of  the  Nueccs.     It  is  almost  exclusively  d>-\otcd  t<. 

and  cattle  ranges.     Water  and  wood  arc  scarce.    Pop.  427. 

Kns'ley,  a  post-township  of  Ncwaygo  co.,  Mich.  I'<  p. 
606. 

Ens  Mnr'tis  [Lat.],  (i.  r .  the  "  essence  of  Mars  "  (iron)), 
an  old  alchemical  name  for  the  ammonio-chloride  of  iron, 
formerly  used  in  medicine.  It  is  an  uncertain  aperient  and 
chalybeate  tonic. 

Entab'lature  IM..1.  I, at.  ..  '."'  '•'.uni'inm,  from  fn, 
"upon,"  and  fnA'«?«,  a  "board"  or  "plank;"  literally, 

"placing  boards  u] :"  applied  originally  to  the  roofing 

of  a  house,  and  especially  to  the  horizontal  covering  which 
rested  upon  the  upright  supports  of  a  building],  in  archi- 
tecture, the  portion  of  a  building  between  the  columns  and 
the  roof,  running  round  the  edifice.  It  consists  of  archi- 
trave, frieze,  and  cornice.  In  ordinary  building  the  term  is 
applied  to  the  course  of  masonry  on  a  wall  immediately  be- 
low the  roof. 

Entail'.  By  this  term  is  meant  an  estate  in  fee  limited 
to  certain  classes  of  descendants.  Thus,  a  fee  simple  would 
he  regularly  created  by  the  word  "heirs,"  as,  for  example, 
to  "A  and  his  heirs,"  and  would  descend  to  any  heirs,  how- 
ever remote.  An  estate  given  to  "A  "  and  "  the  heirs  of  his 
body"  would  be  cmiliued  to  descendants.  This  is  an  ex- 
nmple  of  the  proper  words  to  create  an  estate  tail.  The 
descent  might  be  still  more  strictly  confined,  as  to  male 
issue  or  the  issue  born  of  some  specified  mother.  The 
peculiar  features  of  an  entail  depend  upon  n  well  known 
English  statute  termed  /'•  ''..IM«,  the  regular  cll'ccl  of  which 
was  to  confine  the  property  to  the  s|.e, -iii.  d  de  of  de- 
scent. The  result  was  that  the  tenant  in  tail  had  the  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  owner,  except  that  he  could  not  sell, 
and  that  the  land  could  not  be  sei/cd  for  his  debt.  'I  he 
courts  permitted  the  entail  to  be  destroyed  by  a  fictitious 
legal  proceeding  called  a  "  fine,"  and  more  completely  by 

another  like  proceeding  called  a  "common   r \ery,"  in- 

.•d  in  behalf  of  the  tenant.     Hi uld  thus,  if  he  saw 

fit,  become  absolute  owner.     Tho  "common  r. 

now  abolished  by   statute   in    KiiL-land.  and    under  certain 

limitations  the  tenant   may  resort   to  a  neyance  called 

a  "disentailing  deed."  and  thus  acquire  a  lie  simple. 
In  the  I'nited  State-  words  constituting  an  i  state  tail  ac- 
cording to  Knglish  law  will  usually  be  construed  to  c: 
a  fee  simple,  unless  th,.  prnporty  is  ;ivcn  nverto  some  other 
person  on  default  of  issue  surviving  the  first  taker:  in 
which  case  the  secondary  gift  would  be  upheld,  and  would 
take  effect  should  no  issue  survh  c.  This  last  point  will  be 
more  fully  noticed  under  the  titles  PEKPKTVITIEM  and  RE- 
MOTENESS. 
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ENTASIS— ENTHYMEME. 


Ku'lasis  [Gr.],  a  delicate  and  almost  imperceptible 
swelling  of  the  shaft  of  a  column,  is  found  in  nearly  all  an- 
cient Greek  examples.  It  was  adopted  to  prevent  the  shafts 
being  strictly  frusta  of  cones,  in  which  case  there  would, 
by  a  simple  optical  law.  be  an  incorrect  impression  made 
upon  the  eye  as  to  the  proportions  of  the  column.  The 
curve  of  the  entasis  was  usually  either  part  of  a  hyperbola 
or  of  a  conchoid.  It  was  one  of  the  most  delicate  yet 
important  of  the  refinements  of  Greek  architecture,  and 
has  not  been  accurately  attained  in  modern  imitations.  In 
the  columns  of  the  Parthenon  the  entasis  amounts  to  5J{[ 
of  the  whole  height  of  the  column. 

Entel'echy  [from  eireAifr,  "perfect,"  and  «V>'>  to 
"have"]  is  a  metaphysical  term  from  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  denoting  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  whole 
system.  Cicero  defined  this  idea  as  energy,  but  the  Greek 
philosophers  who,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  moved  from 
Constantinople  to  Italy — and  among  them  especially  Ar- 
gyropolus — ridiculed  him  for  the  definition,  and  gavc^er- 
fectlon  as  the  constituent  element  of  the  idea.  Melauch- 
thon,  however,  and  Leibnitz,  and  all  modern  philosophers 
almost  without  exception,  follow  Cicero ;  and  when  the 
"  Entelechy  "  of  Aristotle  is  compared  with  the  "  Idea  "  of 
Plato  or  the  "Absolute  Ncgativitat"  of  Hegel,  or  other 
fundamental  ideas  of  other  philosophical  systems,  it  is 
evident  that  energy  covers  a  much  larger  part  of  the  Aris- 
totelian idea  than  perfection.  The  abstract  repose  of  the 
Platonic  "Idea"  is  supplanted  by  the  energy  of  reality 
in  the  Aristotelian  "  Entelechy ;"  its  potentiality  becomes 
actuality.  Aristotle  calls  truth  an  idea,  but  the  soul  he 
defines  as  an  imMjpui;  and  when  Dr.  Reid  tells  his 
readers  that  he  can  make  no  sense  of  this  definition,  he 
seems  to  forget  that  there  are  confessions  which  it  is  utterly 
unnecessary  to  make.  The  best  explanations  of  the  entel- 
echy,  and  its  relations  to  the  whole  system  of  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  are  given  by  Brandis  in  his  "Aristotcles  und 
seine  Akademiscjien  Zeitgeuossen,"  Berlin,  1857,  and  by 
Thurot  in  his  "Etudes  sur  Aristotc,"  Paris,  1860. 

Butcl'llis,  one  of  the  mythical  companions  of  jEneas. 
He  was  an  aged  hero  of  Troy  or  Sicily,  who  at  the  games 
in  honor  of  Anchises  defeated  in  a  boxing  contest  the 
youthful  champion  Dares,  who  was  almost  killed  in  the 
struggle. 

Entel'lus  Monkey,  or  Honuman  (Semnopitheeut 
Eittelfti*),  a  species  of  East  Indian  monkey,  having  long 
limbs  and  a  very  long  and  powerful  but  not  prehensile  tail. 


Entellus  Monkey. 

It  is  regarded  as  sacred  by  the  Hindoos,  who  dedicate  tem- 
ples to  it,  and  erect  hospitals  for  it  when  sick  or  wounded. 
It  exhibits  a  familiarity  bordering  on  impudence,  and  often 
plunders  gardens  with  impunity,  as  the  Hindoos  consider 
it  an  honor  to  be  robbed  by  it.  They  believe  that  it  is  a 
metamorphosed  prince,  and  to  kill  it  is  considered  a  deadly 
gin ;  and  hence  these  monkeys  absolutely  swarm  in  many 
places,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  temples. 

Enteral'gia  [from  the  Or.  impo*,  the  "intestine,"  and 
iAyot,  "pain"],  a  name  given  in  some  medical  works  to 
mlir,  .-<[i»M'ially  of  the  form  attended  by  spasmodic  con- 
tractions in  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestine.  This  in- 
tensely painful  form  of  disease  is  often  chronic  in  character, 


though  the  individual  attacks  arc  usually  short — a  cha- 
racter in  which  it  ditl'rrs  from  spasm*  of  UK-  stomach,  which 
are  often  long  continued.  The  disease  is  best  relieved  by 
hot  applications  and  by  the  cautious  use  of  chloroform. 
The  tendency  of  late  writers  is  to  limit  the  use  of  the  term 
enteralgia  to  cases  of  NEUKALGIA  (which  see)  of  the  in- 
testines. 

Enter! 'tis  [from  the  Gr.  (pnpw,  "bowel,"  "intestine," 
and  the  termination  -iV/s,  denoting,  in  modern  medical  no- 
menclature, "  inflammation  "],  an  inflammation  of  the  small 
intestines.  The  term  is  somewhat  vaguely  used  by  medical 
writers.  Active  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  in  adults  at 
least,  is  very  frequently  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
peritoneal  coat,  and  the  disease  is  hence  called  peritonitis. 
When  the  mucous  coat  of  the  bowels  alone  is  actively  in- 
volved, it  is  frequently  a  fatal  disease  in  children,  but  in 
adults,  with  care,  the  majority  of  cases  recover.  Catarrhal 
enteritis  is  benefited,  and  generally  cured,  by  gentle  purga- 
tion. But  in  active  disease  of  this  kind  cathartics  will 
often  greatly  aggravate  the  evil.  Such  cases  are  best 
treated  by  rest,  opiates,  poultices  to  the  abdomen,  and 
bland  nourishment.  "  Typhlo-enteritis  "  or  inflammation 
of  the  caecum,  when  caused  by  abscess  or  perforation  of  the 
appendix  cteci,  is  not  unfrequently  fatal;  when  otherwise 
caused,  recovery  is  to  be  looked  for. 

Enterprise,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Volusia  co., 
Fla.,  12  miles  below  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on 
St.  John's  River  (although  steamers  have  ascended  sixty 
mik>s  higher),  80  miles  S.  of  St.  Augustine.  It  is  a  place 
of  winter  resort,  and  the  head-quarters  of  sportsmen  (Ixith 
for  fishing  and  gunning)  in  this  part  of  Florida.  Here  is 
the  "Green  Spring,"  a  remarkable  sulphur  spring  80  IVet 
in  diameter  and  100  feet  deep.  Enterprise  has  a  court- 
house and  good  hotels. 

Enterprise,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Clark  co.,  Miss., 
has  two  weekly  newspapers. 

Enterprise,  a  township  of  Linn  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  322. 
Enterprise,  a  village  of  Lanier  township,  Preblo  co., 
0.     Pop.  61. 

Enthusiasm  [Gr.  ei-SowriairMo?,  "  inspiration,"  fromjv, 
"within,"  and  fleos,  a  "god"]  refers  to  the  emotions;  in- 
spiration to  the  imagination;  revelation  to  the  intellect. 
An  idea  may  burst  upon  a  man  as  a  revelation  :  he  throws 
it  upon  the  world  as  an  inspiration  ;  it  belongs  to  the  world 
to  receive  it  with  enthusiasm.  Enthusiasm  is  merely  pas- 
sive, a  merely  receptive  state  of  mind;  and  it  is  important, 
both  in  religion  and  aesthetics,  to  be 
fully  aware  of  this  being  its  true 
character,  for  in  religion  it  causes 
pitiful  misery  when  every  upheaval 
of  our  feelings  is  mistaken  for  a  di- 
vine revelation — the  more  so  as  en- 
thusiasm, in  accordance  with  its 
merely  passive  nature,  is  as  ready 
to  run  after  a  foolish  whim  as  it  is 
to  follow  the  exalted  wisdom.  And 
in  .esthetics  nine-tenths  of  that  dis- 
agreeable stuff  with  which  modern 
literatures  are  loaded  under  the 
names  of  poems,  novels,  tales,  etc. 
would  never  have  been  read,  per- 
haps even  not  written,  if  people  had 
understood  thoroughly  that  art  de- 
pends for  its  production  wholly  on 
inspiration,  whilst  enthusiasm  only 
makes  us  fit  for  the  enjoyment  of 
its  gifts. 

En'thymeme  [from  the  Gr.  in, 
"in, "and  fluids, "mind"],  in  logic,  a 
syllogism  of  which  one  of  the  three 
parts  (generally  the  major  premise) 
is  suppressed  or  held  in  mind — e.  <j. 
"The  frcedmcn  ought  not  to  vote, 
because  they  cannot  read."  Ac- 
cording to  De  Quincey  (.flutortoai 
Emmijt,  vol.  ii.,  p.  215  scq.),  the 

Aristotelian  enthymeme  is  an  argument  in  respect  to  mat- 
ters probable  rather  than  demonstrable.  (So  also  THOMSON, 
"  Laws  of  Thought,"  p.  284.)  Aristotle's  own  definition  for 
the  rhetorical  euthymenie  is,  "a  syllogism  from  probable 
propositions  or  from  signs."  By  }n-i>b<itile  pmpontioM  he 
means  those  which  are  general,  but  not  at  all  universal,  as 
"Injured  men  seek  revenge."  Byaiyits  he  designates  facts 
or  marks,  such  as  attend  upon  other  facts  or  conceptions, 
so  that  from  the  presence  of  the  sign  we  suspect  or  know 
that  the  thing  signified  is  also  present.  The  rhetorical  cn- 
thymeinc,  when  based  on  signs,  is  always  affirmative,  taking 
no  account  of  negative  indications.  Its  results  are  universal, 
and  may  amount  to  practical  or  even  formal  demonstration. 
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Diitomology    ix    tin'    ili-|iartmcnt   of    loologj    which  • 

treats  IP|'  Inseets.  It  includes  the  study  of  their  lonn, 
structure,  development,  hiilui  Df  and 

geugl  apllieal    distribution  ;    illlll   also   till-  examination   ot    III.- 

relations  which  lu-erl*  sustain  to  other  iininials  and  to 
MUM.  Tin'  mum-  of  Hi  ili -n-.ed  horn  t»o  C.reek 

Will'.!.-         rI-T-,,^01',      Inll'IK'XI.     1111      "III I,"      ILIItl     Auy<K,     /•' 

III)  -.'." 

Ill   general  term-                             taled   that  the   Ml 

Kiif  nmol...:  in    tht    Mm.'   ot     Aii-l'>lle:    for   this 

noom  i  a  ii  J  ii.n  in  i i   -i  ii->i  i  r,  n  I...  r  writings  on 

\:itiir;i!     llistoi-\    HIT  the  I -.-    admired    tin-    m- 

siu.lied.  I'n.i  blio,  M  well 

litieally.    point  in:;   oul    tin-    limits    of    this    in!,  i 

group  of  an iinii Is I  siibdii  iding  them  into  minor  groups, 

with  a  ironderfbl  Trom  the  time  of 

Aristotle  for  a  p'-rio  I  of  al.-mt    I-IHI  yaan,  liltli-  or  n 

VM  d '.  know,   in    till'   .-CM- of     Knt.lll, 

After  this  long  period  of  iua.-livity  in  this   s.-ienee,  C.iurad 

li.    -U.T.    a    poor     S  \V  I  s  - .    l...rll    ill     I. .!)'..    l.l-r-atue     :l    physician    lit 

Zurirlt,  an. I,  in  a.lililion  to  his  other  duties,  gave  lililc-ll  time 
to  natural  history  subjects,  collecting  all  that  was  thru 
known  of  tin-  natural  history  of  animal*  in  general,  anil 
writing  special  papers  on  In-.-i-ts,  which  were  published 
after  his  death,  hy  Thomas  M.nilt'ct.  an  Kuglish  physician 
an.l  naturalist,  who  .lir.l  about  th.-  \.-ar  h'.nn,  an.i  whose 
entomological  writings  wen-  published  in  our  folio  volume, 
illustrate. I  with  .iini  \\ 1  cuts,  in  I, mi. Ion.  in  li'iiil. 

From  the  times  ot'  tJ.-siier  an.t  .Moutf.-t  the  .-.-i.-nce  of 
Entomology  has  always  ha<!  many  votaries — BO  many  that 
the  whole  ,  '  >  tide  woul.l  not  conlain 

e\ .  ii  a  list  of  their  names  ami  the  lit],  -  of  the  books  and 
papers  which  thc\  ha\e  published  on  this  interesting  and 
iinportanl  subject.  Nay,  it  requires  two  octavo  volumes 
to  enumerate  the  wiiieis  on  Kutoiuology  ami  to  give  the 
full  titles,  an.l  .lutes,  and  places  of  their  publications,  as 
may  he  seen  t.y  .-\aiuiuing  Dr.  llagcn's  valuable  work, 
"  l!il>li..thc.-a  Knt..mologi.-a,"  2  vols.  8vo,  Leipsic,  1862-63. 
And  it  shi.nl.l  he  a.l.le.l  here,  that  since  t  he  publication  of  that 
work  new  writers  have  .'..me  forward,  so  that  several  scores 
of  writers  an.l  huii. Ire. Is  of  papers  must  bo  added  to  the 
lists  enumerate. 1  in  l>r.  Haven's  \ olunu-s  of  ten  years  ago. 

Hut   while  no  complete  list  even  of  the  names  of  the 

Writers  oil  Knt.unolo.ry  ean  here  he  given,  we  must  not  fail 
to  mention  a  few  such  name^  a-  K.-di,  (ii.edart,  Malpighi, 
Swammcrdam,  l.ystcr,  Madami-  Mcrian,  l.enweniiocck,  Vttl- 
lisnicri.  Kay.  Kcaumur,  Linilaois,  Charles  di-  IJi-.-r,  Kocsel 
de  Roseiihof,  !i..nnet,  t'lerek.  Lyouuct,  Scpp,  (leoffroy, 
Srhaeffer,  Brnnnieh,  1'alla-.  llrury,  ('lamer,  Kabrieius,  Ks- 

!»cr.   St. .11,    M.i-e-    Harris.    Selirank,   Si-liiel'ermiiller.    Vil- 
icrs,   Thunhni-f!,    1'ossi,  (lli\  ier.   Smith    an.l    Abbot,   I'iene 
Andre   Latreille  the  ••  Trinee  of  Kntomologists,"  Panzer, 
Ili-rb.-t,    Sturm,    Illigcr,     Mnrslnini,     k'irby    iind     S| 
1'alisot    (Ie    <  l';'\knl.    .Meiiri-n,   .Iiirine,    Savigny, 

the  I  i  oi  I,  Srho.-nlierr,  Treviranu-.  \\  ie.l- 

man,  Knmdohr,  (lyllcnhui,  Oehseiiheiiner,  Huhner,  Fallen^ 
Herohl.  Klni:.  (H;.\  eiiho-.^t.  M.>-kel.  Mareel  do  Scrres, 
Leach,  SueUow.  \\  alekenaei .  Ma.-lea  \ .  t  'arl  Krnst  von  Baer, 
Straus- 1  Inrekheiin.  l.epelletier  «le  St.  Farticau.  ])alman, 
A\-a!ilheiin,  Dnineri!,  Ilitfonr.  Ihipoin-hel,  t'nrtis,  Siephen-, 
Staintoli,  Swaiu.-oii,  \\,....l,  lt..i>iiel.i,  (lehler.  (Jermar, 
Ktiflino  (ieo'ii  >\  S::int-llilaire,  ]•'.- ••hseholt/.  Co.liirt.  |Io- 
nelli.  Cams,  Mannerheim.  tiiu'rin-  M.-n.  ^  ill.-.  Ilatlik.-.  Mae- 
qnart.  Audouin,  /etter-te-lr,  Milne  li.hvai.l-.  l!ois.ln\al, 
Kennie,  gpinoll,  Kullikc-r.  l.enekart.  lirnlle.  (iene,  t, 
Pictct,  Rambiir,  Kollar,  Dahlln.m,  Sa\,  \  an  .l.-i  II 
Zttddac-li.  I  n.  Wairncr.  He  Castelnan,  tiriffith, 

Lacordairc,  Au.linet-Ser\  ilh\  II.  It.  Cray.  \Vhile,  Walker. 
Dallas,  Smith,  Jlouhleday.  Cuvier,  Hut  inei.-tc-r,  Shn.-kai.l, 
\Vestn-oo.l,  l.ri.-liM.n.  llnjaniin.  llerri.-b  S.-haetler.  Nc-wport. 
nian.-har.l,  Longi-hanip-.,  Mov.  C,,nti-.  Iliildi-nian. 

lliirris.    Siebohl.   Ce^'enhaur,     K.m.lani,    Murray,    l.i 
Ullthi-  /.     lla-en,    .Mel.-beimi-r.    (ii.-l.ri,    Herelnlt, 

Uhlcr,  Fileh,  I,..ew,  Hn'.al  an.l  Mii;nean\,  \VnlIa.-ton, 
tl-ten  Saekcii,  l.aii^strotli,  llnxli-y,  Wallace,  l.ei.lv,  I'aek- 
nrd.  SVu.l.ler,  dote.  Norton,  Edwards,  Triinbli-.  Claparedc, 
(ier.-taeeker,  Lnbho.-k,  Mae  I. aehlan, \Val.-h,  Thorell.  (I 

The  vast  niunhiTs  of  inse.-ls.  their  vari-  .mi 

fill    an.l    in    many    eases    splendid    ,  o 

formations,    and    their    not     I.  s-    w leifnl    instin.-ts    and 

habits,  and  the  intimate  and  important  relate. us  whieh 
they  sustain  to  other  tntmall  and  t..  Man.  .-..1111,111.-  t,, 
render  the  seienee  of  I  liM_-lv  la-,  -i  lial  im; 

and  highly  important,  and   v. 
c-eived  and  is  still  r.-eeivini;  from  the  ablest  minds. 

'file     seienee    of    Knlonmlo^y    is    of   the.     highest    ilnport- 
ani-e,  when  e..n>idere.l   merely   from  the   s..-. -ailed   pra.-tieal 
point  of  view  ;   tor  it  teaches  what  kinds  . 
eficialto  man.  and  what  kinds  are  injurious,  and  thus  it 
him  which  to  preserve  and  whieh  to  destroy.      It    i 
him  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  insects,  and  thus  enables 
I  111 


him  the  better  to  preserve  thorn  that  are  benoflcinl,  and  to 

i.-   ravaged  of  tl •  th.n 

tin'  <-r..p-   at 

which  are  injurious  to  the  food  and  elolhing  in  the  store- 
rooms and  closets. 

flu-  important  relation...  however,  which  inse.-ls  hold  to 
Man,  and   the   eorreipoiidiu^  impottan-e   ,.t    l.i.t.ini 
are  but  little  un  I-  »|,,,  h.,\,   ^il,:n 

some    attention    to    tie  •-.-    aniniaN     and    I.,    llii-    la  -.  1  Hat  ing 

and  exceedingly   important    Hlmo*.     The  muss.-  nf   UK  n 

httle  reali/.e  the  ta.-t  that  MIDI  knol-  ..I  in  - 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  annual 
country,  and  that  other  kind-  lurnish  the  world  with  D 

of  th .mt'orl-  and  eicn  with  III,-   liixnio 

—  with  silks,  satins,  and  vehets.  and  with  dyes  wle.-. 
It  as  old  as  hist..ry  and  as  wide  as  the  eivifi/.ed  world,  and 
even  with  every  drop  of  hlaek    ink  whieh   (I,,«s   tr,,m  the 
pen  of  the  selio.dhoy.  aeeouiitanl.  phil  :  poet. 

The  position  which  Insects  hold  Ii  1  Kingdom 

may  be  readily  seen  by  the  lolh.win 

M.mtmals. 

Verttbrata 

Hnlrii. 
[  Ki 


I 'rus 
Wor 


.-K 
iisiaceans, 

HIS. 

Cejihalopods, 

A. .  phais, 
Bnchloj 

llryozoans. 
Bcbinodorauy 
Acaleph*, 
Polyp*, 

.ria, 
rorifeni. 


Protozoans 


It  is  thus  seen  that  Insects  are  the  highest  class  of  the 
Articulates;  and  it  is  this  class  with  which  the  science  of 
Entomology  exclusively  deals.  And  this  class  is  now  to 
be  defined  and  classified,  so  far  as  our  limits  permit. 

Insects  arc  animals  whose  bodies  are  divided  transversely 
into  rings  or  joints  more  or  less  movable  upon  one  another, 
and  whose  hard  parts  are  upon  the  outside,  and  whose  res- 
piratory apparatus  consists  of  air-holes,  called  stigmata, 
placed  along  the  side  of  the  body,  and  which  open  into  a 
system  of  air-tubes  which  branch  throughout  the  ii 
of  the  body,  and  thus  carry  air  into  every  part.  These  air- 
tubes  each  consist  of  two  membranes  enclosing  between 
them  a  spirally  coiled  fibre,  thereby  ba\  ing  great  strength 
and  flexibility.  As  in  all  other  articulated  animals,  their 
alimentary  canal  occupies  the  central  line  of  the  body, 
and  above  it  is  the  dorsal  vessel  or  so-called  heart:  and 
their  nervous  system  consists  of  a  sort  of  brain  lying  above 
the  oesophagus,  from  which  two  threads,  passing  around 
and  below  the  oesophagus,  extend  beneath  the  alimentary 
canal  along  the  floor  of  the  general  cavity  of  the  body,  and 
connect  at  certain  distances  small  IICM..IIS  centres  or  gan- 
glia, whence  arise  the  nerves  of  the  body  and  limbs. 

The  class  of  Insects  is  by  far  the  largest  in  the  Animal 
Kingdom.  It  is  regarded  as  much  larger  than  all  other 
classes  combined.  About  2(10, (100  species  of  insects  are 
already  known,  and  the  whole  number  may  be  safely  esti- 
mated as  high  as  500,000  gpceies.  The  species  arc  mostly 
small — many  are  micros. -..pic  in  siic — but  some  kinds  in 
the  warm  regions  are  several  inches,  even  a  foot,  in  length. 
The  average  length,  however,  is  probably  much  less  than 
one  inch.  This  vast  class  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups,  which  Lenckart  and  many  others  regard  as  orders : 
I.  HK\  APODA,  or  Insects  proper,  as  Bees,  Butter 
.  Mi..-,  lleetles.  lings,  lirassboppers  and 
Dragon-flies. 

II.  AitAriiMDA,  as  Spiders  and 
III.  MYIHAPODA,  as   ••  lialley  w..nns."  Centipedes, 
etc. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr..  in  his  valuable  work  entitled  «  A 
Guide  to  the  Stud  ,  lollnwing  tabular 

view  of  the  Classification  .>!'  I  used.-,  which  we  gladlv  insert 
here,  as  valuable  l.oth  to  the  entotn.  lent  and  to 

the  general  reader: 

THE  Ci  ASS.  OK  I-.. 

jiouped    into    tin- 

distinct    regions  :     eyes     compound     and 
Simple:    two  pairs    of  wings  (some    kinds 
are   wingless,  and  some,   as   the    I1 
have 

One  pair  of  jointed  abdominal  append- 
ages. A  more  or  less  complete  mcta- 
rnorphosi-. 


ij 

EM 


ill  \  U'on.i, 
or 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


ARACHNIDA, 

or 
SPIDERS. 


MYRIAPODA, 

or 
CENTIPEDES. 


Onlur    II.  —  Segments    grouped    into   two 
regions,   a  false  cephalothorax    (the    so- 
called   ecplialothorax   of   Spiders   is    not 
like  that  region  in  Crabs,  the  head  being 
much    freer    from    the    thorax),   and    an   j 
abdomen;    no    antenna);    eyes    simple;   | 
wingless;     four   pairs    of    thoracic    legs; 
three  pairs  of   jointed  alidominal  append- 
ages   (spinnerets)    often    present.       No 
metamorphosis. 

Onl,-,.  111. — Body  cylindrical  and  worm- 
like.  Segments  not  grouped  into  regions 
(exeept  in  the  recently  hatched  young  I. 
Head  free:  eyes  simple;  antenute  pres- 
ent ;  wingless ;  yolk-sac  present  for  a 
short  period  after  hatching.  No  meta- 
morphosis. 

These  three  groups  or  orders  may  now  be  briefly  noticed. 
H  K  x  A  i»  o  n  A. — The  first  order,  Insects  proper,  is  com- 
posed of  insects  which  have  their  body  divided  into  three 
plainly  marked  regions — the  head,  thorax,  and  hind-body 
or  abdomen.  The  head  is  furnished  with  mouth,  eyes  and 
antenna; ;  to  the  thorax  are  appended  the  legs  and  wings ; 
and  the  abdomen  contains  the  principal  organs  of  digestion, 
and  other  viscera,  and  to  it  also  belong  the  piercer  and 
sting  with  which  many  kinds  of  insects  are  provided. 
The  Insects  proper  have  only  six  legs — and  hence  are 
often  called  Hexapod  Insects — and  these  are  attached  to 
the  under  side  of  the  thorax,  one  pair  to  each  of  the  three 
rings  of  which  the  thorax  is  composed.  The  leg  consists 
of  the  hip-joint,  by  which  it  is  fastened  to  the  body,  the 
thigh,  the  shank,  and  the  foot,  the  last  consisting  generally 
of  five  pieces  placed  end  to  end  and  called  tarsi,  and  gen- 
erally armed  at  the  end  with  one  or  two  claws.  The  wings 
are  normally  four,  but  in  some,  as  in  Flies,  etc.,  there  are 
only  two,  and  in  others,  as  in  Fleas,  etc.,  these  organs  are 
wholly  wanting.  The  wings  of  insects  are  at  first  little, 
soft,  sac-like  bodies  containing  trachea;.  They  grow  from 
the  side  of  the  thorax  of  the  pupa  at  points  above  the  in- 
sertion of  the  legs.  During  the  pupa  stage  they  are  pad- 
like,  but  when  the  pupa-skin  is  shed,  they  rapidly  expand 
with  air  and  become  broad  and  delicate  wings.  The  wings 
of  insects  are  thus  simple  expansions  of  the  general  cover- 
ing of  the  body  spread  over  a  network  of  horn-like  tubes. 
These  tubes,  it  may  bo  remarked  here,  are  found  to  he 
double,  consisting  of  a  central  air-tube  enclosed  within  a 
larger  tube  filled  with  blood:  and  hence  the  aeration  of  the 
blood  is  also  carried  on  in  the  wings,  and  thus  these  organs 
serve  both  the  purpose  of  lungs  and  of  flight.  And  it  may 
be  further  remarked  here  that  the  number  and  position  of 
these  veins  are  of  very  great  importance  to  the  entomolo- 
gist in  classifying  the  genera  and  species  of  insects.  The 
typical  number  of  primary  veins  is  five.  They  diverge 
from  the  base  of  the  wing,  and  divide  into  veiulets,  from 
which  cross-veins  arise,  all  together  forming  a  network  of 
veins  and  veinlets.  The  five  main  veins  are,  beginning  at 
the  front  edge,  the  costal,  the  sub-costal,  the  median,  the 
sub-median,  and  internal.  Sometimes  the  median  divides 
into  four.  The  front  or  costal  vein  is  undivided ;  the  sub- 
costal and  median  are  divided  into  several  branches ;  the 
submedian  and  internal  are  generally  simple.  The  piercer 
mentioned  above  is  properly  an  ovipositor,  and  is  in  some 
cases  a  jointed  tube,  and  is  used  for  conducting  eggs  into 
holes  where  they  are  to  be  left  to  be  hatched;  in  other 
cases  it  is  a  scabbard  containing  a  central  borer,  or  saws 
in  some  cases,  which  are  used  in  making  holes  in  which 
eggs  are  to  be  deposited.  The  sting  with  which  many  in- 
sects, as  bees  and  wasps,  are  provided,  is  merely  a  modified 
ovipositor,  and  consists  of  a  sheath  covering  a  sharp  instru- 
ment for  inflicting  wounds,  and  connecting  with  it  inside 
of  the  body  is  a  sac  of  poison. 

The  digestive  system  of  insects  is  quite  complicated,  and 
its  parts  are  variously  modified  in  the  different  groups 


Mouth  and  Tongue  of  the  Bee,  magnified. 

of  these  animals.  In  some  kinds  the  mouth  parts  are 
modified  for  biting  and  chewing  purposes;  in  others  they 
are  so  modified  as  to  be  adapted  for  sucking  organs.  The 


parts  called  mandibles  are  organs  situated  on  each  side 
of  the  mouth-opening,  and  they  vary  greatly  in  form  and 
size.  They  usually  consist  of  a  single  joint;  and  this 
joint  or  part  is  often  subdivided  into  three  part*,  each 
ending  in  a  sort  of  tooth  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  food. 
The  cutting  edges  are  opposed  to  each  other,  or  overlap, 
and  their  motion  is  horizontal  or  side-wise,  instead  of  ver- 
tical as  in  the  motion  of  the  jaws  of  vertebrated  animals. 

The  parts  called  maxilla)  are  much  more  complicated 
organs  than  the  mandibles,  and  are  inserted  on  the  under 
side  of  the  head,  and  just  behind  the  mouth.  Their  func- 
tion is  to  seize  food  and  retain  it  v,-ithin  the  mouth,  and  to 
aid  the  mandibles  in  comminuting  it.  Each  maxilla  con- 
sists of  a  basal  joint,  beyond  which  it  is  divided  into  three 
lobes— namely,  the  footstalk,  the  palpus-bearer,  and  the 
blade.  The  maxillary  palpi  are  slender-jointed  organs, 
very  flexible  and  sensitive.  Insects  have  a  pharynx,  a 
gullet,  a  first  stomach  or  crop,  a  second  stomach  or  gizzard, 
a  small  intestine,  a  caecum,  etc. 

The  circulatory  system  is  imperfect,  as  it  exists  only  in  a 
rudimentary  form.  Just  under  the  covering  of  the  back 
there  is  a  long  tube  which  is  called  the  heart,  and  this 
organ  performs  regular  alternate  movements  of  contraction 
and  dilatation.  The  blood  enters  this  tubular  organ  by 
openings  along  its  sides,  the  openings  being  furnished  with 
valves  which  prevent  its  return,  and  the  blood  escapes  at 
the  foremost  end  as  the  organ  contracts,  and  thus  the  blood 
is  kept  in  motion  throughout  the  interior  of  the  animal, 
and  thus  the  waste  of  the  body  is  supplied  and  growth 
secured.  The  blood  of  Insects  is  colorless,  and,  as  already 
indicated,  is  not  contained  in  arteries  and  veins  as  in  the 
higher  animals,  but  it  fills  all  the  interior  of  the  animal 
not  occupied  by  internal  organs,  and  it  permeates  the  tissues 
of  the  organs  themselves. 

As  already  indicated,  the  respiratory  system  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  higher  animals.  On  the  sides  of  the 
body  are  generally  breathing-holes  or  stigmata,  nine  on 
each  side,  and  these  open  into  air-tubes  called  trachea;, 
which  branch  throughout  the  body,  carrying  air  into  every 
part,  and  thus  aerating  the  blood  in  the  most  perfect  man- 
ner, and  thereby  fitting  these  animals  for  rapid  and  long- 
continued  motion. 

The  muscular  system  of  Insects  is  beneath  but  continuous 
with  the  integument,  and  it  corresponds  to  the  jointed 
structure  of  these  animals.  It  consists  of  straight  fibres, 
more  or  less  isolated,  and  not  gathered  into  bundles  as  in 
the  vertebrates,  although  they  are  in  many  cases  striated, 
as  in  the  latter  branch.  The  muscles  are  colorless,  or 
transparent,  or  yellowish-white,  and  very  soft.  The  mus- 
cular system  is  found  to  be  the  simplest  in  the  lowest  in- 
sects, and  in  the  larva;  of  all  forms ;  and  it  is  more  com- 
plex in  the  head  than  elsewhere,  and  more  complex  in  the 
thorax  than  in  the  abdomen.  The  muscles  in  Insects  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  Lyonnet  found  3993  muscles  in  a 
single  larva  (Cutsvt  liijnipcrda),  228  of  these  being  in  the 
head.  The  muscular  power  of  Insects  is  perfectly  enor- 
mous. It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  the  flea  can  leap 
200  times  its  own  height,  that  beetles  have  been  known  to 
gnaw  through  lead  pipes,  and  that  the  European  Stag-beetle 
(Lui-ninis  remit)  has  gnawed  a  hole  an  inch  in  diameter 
through  the  side  of  an  iron  canister  in  which  it  was  confined ! 
The  organs  of  sight  in  Insects  consist  of  ocelli  and  eyes. 
Theoretically,  the  ocelli  are  the  most  anterior  organs  of  the 
head,  but  in  the  process  of  development  they  arc  carried 
backward,  so  that  in  the  adult  insect  they  appear  on  top  of 
the  head.  The  ocellus  is  the  simplest  form  of  the  eye.  The 
ocellus  consists  of  a  "  very  convex,  smooth,  single  cornea, 
beneath  which  is  a  spherical  crystalline  lens,  resting  upon 

the  plano-convex 
surface  of  the  ex- 
panded vitreous 
humor,  the  ana- 
logue of  the  trans- 
parent cones  of  the 
compound  eyes." 
The  ocelli  consti- 
tute the  only  visual 
organs  of  most  of 
the  Myriapod,  of 
all  <>f  the  Arachnid, 
and  of  the  larvae 
of  many  of  the  Hex- 
apod  Insects.  The 
number  of  ocelli 
in  adult  insects  is 

fi'iierally     three, 
hese    organs    are 
Head  and  Eyes  of  the  Bee,  magnified.      gcnerally     present 
except  in  the  large  majority  of  Beetles.     The  real  eyes  of 
Insects  are  compound,  and  arc  made  up  of  a  congeries  ol 
simple  eyes.     During  the  development  or  growth  of  the 


KNTo.Moi.oiiY. 


inaoct  the  simple  eyes  of  the  lar\ ;o  increase  in  nuinluT,  and 
at  tangth  OOWMM  ln  torm  tin-  riMnp  MM  mini 

her    of    facets    nr    corncir    in    llir    compound    eye    is    very 
•mi'   kinds  iif  in'eet.-.  oo'.'ill  having   been  counted 
in  tin:  eye  of  :i  bntterlly.      Tin-  form  "i  the   facet-  is  gener 

ally  lii'Mig tl,  but  in  si. mi'  specie-  il  is  quadrangular. 

organs  ill'  heariT  '-.  and  lunch.  Inn 

liltli-   i*   positively   known.       Tin'  Iinl  '.  e   the 

purpose  of  feelers,  a ii-l  if  is  t.eliev  ed  tli ill  they  are  also  con- 
nected with  the  sense  iif  heamiL'.  lint  it  should  be  re- 
niaiLe'l  hero  that  Sieln.M  found  an  auditory  apparatus  in 
thu  fore  legs  of  some  species  of  grasshoppers. 


Their  in  rvons  system,  at  already  stated,  consuls  of  a 

donhh  lOTTOta    ganglion-    nr   knoi-    ol    nervous 

>ii  threads; 

iinil  lln  .long  th,'  \,-n  ih,.  animal, 

connected,   howeM-r.   nilli   it   ill-nous   centre   in    ill-    : 
From  thc-e  ganglia  arise  the  m-m  -  ..t'  tin   bo.h  an. I  ! 

It  is  liurilly  necessary  to  say  tlnil  in-o.-t-  an  never  .-pun- 
tancou-ly  generated,  as  some  persons  suppose,  hut  thry  are 
pro-lii.  .,-  halchcd  alter  th,-v  «n:  lui.l 

in  some  fiiMinilili-  plai-i-:  .,r.  in  M.IMI-  i-usi-s.  th.-v  ar'.'  hatuhcd 
in  the  body  of  the  parent  insect,  and  theu  bro'ught  forth  as 
moving  forms. 


The  Luna  Moth  (Trtpna  luna):  1,  Imago;  2,  Pupa  or  Chrysalis;  3,  Larva. 

But  there  are  some  kinds  of  insects  which  do  not  np- 


In  passing  from  the  egg  state  to  the  aJult  state.  Insects 
iiii'ln-jro  great  changes  of  form  and  habit.  These  changes 
:nv  ealleil  I ra n -Curmations  or  metamorphoses,  HIH!  they  are 
si>  s;rriil  iii  in-ifi  cases  that. the  same  insect  at  different  ages 

iiia\  ra-ily  lie  mistaken,  liy  one  not  an  entomologist,  for  as 
many  ilitVerent  animals.  There  are  at  lea-t  three  more  or 
j  ':!inily  marked  stages  in  the  life  of  every  insect 
alter  it  leaves  (he  egg — viz.,  the  /«n-o,  they*i/y*.t  or  chrysa- 
lis, and  the  im<tijt>  state. 

In  the  larva  state  Insects  are  more  or  less  worm-like, 
and  consist  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  apparent  segments, 
lie.-ides  the  head;  and  they  pass  most  of  their  time  in  eat- 
in:,',  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  they  grow  very  rapidly. 
When  the  larva  of  an  insect  has  attained  its  full  growth  as 
a  larva,  it  retires  t-i  s>.nn-  MiiraMr  jil.n-c,  and  in  many  cases 

it  spins   a   silkei \eriii};  called    a  cocoon,  then    sheds   its 

skin,  and  appears  as  a  much  shortened,  ohloni;,  oval,  or 
conical  body,  apparently  lifeless:  in  this  form  it  is  called  a 
/,n/, a  or  '-lii-i/nii;*.  Iii  a  majority  of  IpwiM,  however,  no 

silken  coverinir   or  OOO is   made,  lint    the    pupa  itself  is 

es-rntially  of  the  same  form  a-  ibmc    fnund    enclo-ed   in  a 

''"> ".     At  the  end  of  the  pupa  -late,  which  varies  greatly 

in  duration  in  the  different  s) ics.  the  in-eet  sheds  its  pnpa'- 

skin  and  I'onn-s  forth  fully  ^rown,  and  in  m.i-t  -[irrics  pro- 
vided with  whi|{s;  and  in  this  state  it.  is  called  a  ptrftel 
insect  or  imni/n.  After  insects  enter  upon  the  adult  or 
imano  state  they  do  not  increase  in  si/.c.  Thcv  now  pro- 
vide for  iv  eonlinnation  of  their  s|,ecie-i.  and  thi-n.  in  tno-t 


OUH,  soon  perish.  All  insects  which  pass  through  the 
change!  described  above  are  said  to  undergo  a  complete 
transformation.  This  word  "transformation"  docs  not 
however,  convey  the  exact  idea  of  ,1  .....  h:  .......  s.  for  the 


parently  pass  through  all  the  changes  enumerated  above, 
but  whose  hirriv  pass  by  insensible  gradations  to  the  pupa 
state,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  perfect  insects,  all  the 
while  remaining  in  a  slate  of  activity.  Thc.-c  arc  said  to 
undergo  only  a  partial  transformation.  The  grasshopper, 
for  example,  is  hatched  from  the  egg  as  a  wingless  insect. 
It  eaU  voraciously,  grows  rapidly,  hops  about  without  the 
use  of  wings,  sheds  its  skin  more  or  less  regularly,  and 
appears  after  each  shedding  with  longer  wings  and  more 
completely  developed  limbs,  until  at  length  it  ceases  to 
grow,  and  then,  shedding  the  skin  for  the  last  time,  comes 
forth  an  imago  or  adult  grasshopper.  The  larvte  of  those 
insects  which  undergo  only  a  partial  transformation  have 
only  six  legs,  the  same  as  adult  insects.  But  of  the  larvai 
which  undergo  a  complete  transformation,  some  kinds,  as 
maggots,  hare  no  legs  :  others  have  a  pair  of  legs  to  each 
of  the  three  first  segments  ;  others  have  a  pair  to  each  of 
the  three  first  segments,  and.  besides  these,  several  fleshy 
legs,  ten  or  more,  placed  beneath  the  abdominal  segments, 
and  known  as  prop-legs. 

In-ects  proper  have  been  variously  classified,  and  differ- 
ent ranks  have  been  assigned  lo  the  Croups  into  which  they 
have  been  divided.  According  to  Packard  and  others, 
Insects  proper  may  be  divided  into  seven  groups  (firtt 
proposed  liy  l.inn:eus)  or  sub-orders,  thus: 


1.  //vni''n<i/>^r'r,  as  HI'.--.  W 


.  ,  . 

>*  r.titt.Ttli.'>  anil   M.'lh>. 


.  lui>  unions,  Ants.  Saw-fliea,  etc. 


:].   /,,•'„/,,.;,   ;,s  FU«,  Mo^niloc,.  ato. 
L  CM     I     i  a-  Beetle*. 

I'lanl-lii  e.  ete. 
,  ea    o         .....    :  .......  s.     or   te       -    ',' 

hanget    an    those    nMltlng   mcrelv  fowl    growth   and    dc.       '     •'""'"'"'  Mav-tHes,  Ant-lions,  etc. 

velopment.and  not  from  true  transformations.  In  a  word.  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard.  Jr.,  recognises  two  series  in  these 
the  animal  is  one  and  the  same  during  all  its  various  seven  sub-orders—  a  higher  and  a  lower  —  and  arranges 
f»""s.  i  them  thus  : 
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Pint  and  Higher  Series.  —  Body  usu- 
ally cylindrical  ;  prothorax  small  ; 
mouth-parts  more  generally  haus- 
tellatc  (formed  for  sucking)  ;  met- 
amorphosis complete:  pupa  inact- 


1. HVMENOPTEIiA. 

2.  LEPIDOITERA. 

3.  Dll'TERA. 


4.  COLEOPTEIIA. 

5.  HEMIPTKKA. 

6.  OllTIIOI'TKllA. 

7.  NEUUOPTEHA. 


ive  :  larva  usually  cylindrical,  very 
unlike  the  adult. 

S'<«u<l  <tnd  Loicer  Series.  —  Body 
usually  flattened:  prothorax  large 
and  squarish:  mouth-parts  usually 
adapted  for  luting;  metamorphosis 
incomplete;  pupa  often  inaclivc  : 
larva  flattened,  often  resembling 
the  adult. 

In  order  to  show,  in  a  general  way,  the  relative  rank  of 
the  seven  sub-orders  and  of  two  series  of  Six-footed  In- 
sects, Dr.  A.  S.  Packard  gives  the  following  diagram  : 


0     ~ 
o 


Neuroptera. 

It  must  be  here  stated  that  many  naturalists  regard  these 
groups  as  real  orders  instead  of  sub-orders ;  and  they  stand 
as  orders  in  many  books  which  the  student  and  reader  may 
have  occasion  to  consult  on  this  subject. 

A  brief  notice  of  each  of  these  groups  may  now  be  given, 
with  such  illustrations  as  will  give  the  general  reader  a 
clear  idea  of  some  of  the  characteristic  forms  in  each  group. 
HYMKNOPTERA. — The  Hymenoptera  (v^v ,  hymen,  a  "inem- 
brane;''  mepoi',  pteritn,  a  4t  wing")  have  four  membranous 
wings,  the  hind  pair  the  smaller,  and  all  traversed  by  a 
comparatively  few  veins.  These  insects  have  four  jaws, 
the  upper  pair  titled  for  biting,  and  the  lower  pair  the 
longer  and  softer,  and  with  the  lower  lip  in  many  cases 
adapted  for  collecting  honey.  The  females  arc  provided 
with  stings,  but  the  males  have  no  weapons  excepting  their 
jaws.  In  passing  from  the  egg  state  to  the  imago  state 
they  undergo  a  complete  transformation.  All  of  tho  Hy- 
mcnoptcrs  are  diurnal  in  their  habits,  and  they  fly  swiftly. 
They  are  regarded  by  Dana  as  exhibiting  the  normal  size 
of  the  Insect  type.  Of  all  the  Hymenoptera,  the  Bees  are 
of  the  greatest  popular  interest,  even  if  we  may  not  say 
that  they  arc  of  the  greatest  scientific  interest ;  and  a  vol- 
ume might  well  be  devoted  to  their  intensely  interesting 
and  fascinating  history.  Thanks  to  Reaumur,  the  Hubcrs, 
anil  others,  we  have  volumes  of  interesting  mid  ivl'iaMe 
information  in  regard  to  the  Hive-Bee  (Apis),  the  most, 
wonderful  representative  of  this  group. 

In  general,  Bees  are  eminently  social  in  their  habits,  mid 
tho  species  are  composed  of  three  sorts  of  individuals— 
ffinttti-v  or  (fitc:entif  utnlvH  or  flron<;nf  and  imperfectly  <1>r<!- 
"/>' -I  females  or  warka'8  ;  the  last  arc  smaller  than  the 
others,  and  arc  often  improperly  called  uriit'-rf.  In  a 
single  community  of  the  Hive-lice  (  A/ii*  /m7///fV«)  there 
are  sometimes  50,000  workers,  2000  males,  but  only  one 
adult  queen.  This  species  has  now  boon  introduced  in  all 
countries  of  the  civili/ed  world.  The  celebrated  Italian  bee 
is  regarded  as  one  of  its  varieties.  The  Hive-bee  has  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  best  observers  for  more  than  one 
liuii'li'ed  and  fifty  years,  and  many  interesting  and  wonder- 
ful things  have  been  found  out  regarding  its  structure  and 
habits;  but  much  still  remains  to  be  studied  in  connection 
with  this  wonderful  insert. 

As  regards  the  workers,  they  are  believed  to  bo  of  two 
kinds — the  nurses,  whose  function  is  to  build  the  cells, 
collect  honey,  and  feed  the  larva1:  and  the  wax-makers, 
which,  from  the  food  they  eat,  secrete  wax  beneath  their 


ventral  segments,  from  which  it  is  taken  in  thin  scales. 
The  bee  cells  arc  theoretically  hexagons  with  pyramidal 
bases,  and  the  greater  angles  are  given  as  109°  28',  and  the 
lesser  as  70°  34'.  I  say  that  the  cells  are  hexagons,  the- 
oretically, because  it  has  been  shown  by  Prof.  Jeffries 
Wyman  (/*/•«<•.  AM.  Acntt.  of  Arts  ami  ,SV-/.,  vol.  vii.,  1S66) 
that  the  cells  are  all  more  or  less  imperfect  when  considered 
mathematically.  And  it  may  be  added  here  that  it  is  still 
an  open  question  as  to  the  exact  way  in  which  the  form  of 
the  cell  is  secured  or  brought  out.  Some  naturalists  re- 
gard the  cell  as  the  result  of  the  labor  of  the  bee  directed 
by  mere  instinct;  others  believe  the  bee  to  be  directed  in 
the  work  by  a  sort  of  reason  :  and  others,  still,  believe  that 
the  form  of  the  cell  is  a  necessary  resultant  of  the  labor 
of  bees  working  together. 

The  cells  arc  of  sizes  in  accordance  with  the  three  sizes — 
queens,  drones,  and  workers — of  bees  to  be  produced.  The 
ordinary  cells  are  arranged  horizontally — that  is,  the  comb 
is  made  to  assume  a  vertical  position;  but  the  queen  cells, 
where  the  queens  are  reared,  are  in  a  vertical  position, 
mouth  downward,  and  are  somewhat  pear-shaped,  and 
vastly  larger  than  ordinary  cells.  The  bottoms  of  the 
cells  of  the  two  tiers  do  not  come  directly  opposite  each 
other,  cell  to  cell,  but  the  bottom  of  each  cell  forms  a  portion 
of  the  bottom  of  each  of  three  opposite  cells,  and  thus  the 
strength  of  the  cells  is  greatly  increased.  The  diameter 
of  the  cells  for  the  larvtc  of  the  workers  is  two  and  two- 
fifths  lines;  for  the  larva;  of  the  males,  three  and  one-third 
lines :  and  the  male  cells  arc  generally  in  the  middle  of  the 
combs. 

The  bee-larva)  arc  fed  with  bee-bread,  after  it  has  been 
worked  over  in  the  stomach  of  the  bee;  this  bread  is  com- 
posed of  the  pollen  of  flowers.  When  bees  lose  a  queen 
they  select  an  ordinary  larva,  and  by  giving  it  more  room 
and  better  food  they  cause  it  to  develop  into  a  queen  bee. 
When  the  larva?  are  ready  to  go  into  the  pupa  state  the 
foster-parents  close  tip  the  cells  with  a  lid  of  wax,  convex 
on  the  drone-cells,  and  nearly  flat  on  the  worker-cells;  then 
the  larvse  spin  their  cocoon.  The  queen  is  about  sixteen 
days  in  coming  to  maturity;  workers  twenty  days,  and 
drones  twenty-four  days.  The  queen  .sometimes  lays  2000 
to  3000  eggs  in  a  day,  and  during  her  lifetime — perhaps 
five  years — she  lays  more  than  a  million  of  eggs.  The 
laying  of  worker  eggs  begins  in  January  and  1'ebruary; 
after  this,  in  the  spring,  male  eggs  are  laid. 

Bees  gather  the  nectar  or  honey  of  flowers,  pollen,  and 
resinous  wax  or  propolis.  When  covered  with  pollen  they 
collect  every  particle  and  knend  it  into  little  masses,  one 
of  which  is  placed  on  each  hind  leg,  and  in  this  way  it  is 
carried  home  to  the  hive.  They  get  the  resinous  wax  01 
propolis  from  resinous  leaf-buds  and  leaves,  and  they  use 
it  in  finishing  the  combs  and  in  stopping  crevices,  etc. 

But  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  describe  these  insects 
at  length,  and  so  we  may  take  our  leave  of  them  by  enum- 
erating here  a  few  of  their  instincts  and  habits  mentioned 
above,  together  with  a  few  others  not  less  wonderful  than 
these.  We  may  here  say,  then,  that  when  about  to  swarm 
Hive-bees  send  out  scouts;  they  follow  their  queen; 
they  carefully  cleanse  their  selected  abode ;  they  stop  all 
crevices  with  propolis  ;  they  ventilate  the  hive  by  the  rapid 
movements  of  their  wings;  they  guard  the  entrance;  they 
keep  equal  spaces  between  their  combs  in  the  hive:  they 
Bolder  the  angles  of  cells  and  polish  the  interior;  they 
produce  a  yellow  tinge  to  the  comb,  as  is  believed,  by  a 
sort  of  varnishing  ;  they  extract  honey  from  flowers  ;  they 
collect  pollen,  and,  as  is  believed,  only  from  one  species  of 
flower  on  a  given  excursion ;  they  hasten  home  on  the 
approach  of  rain;  they  find  their  way  back  after  the  most 
extended  wanderings;  they  feed  their  companions  on  their 
return  to  the  hive;  they  store  away  the  surplus  pollen; 
they  swallow  pollen  and  change  it  into  fit  food  for  tho 
larva;;  they  feed  the  larva;  with  the  right  sort  of  food; 
they  cover  the  grub-cells  with  a  waxen  lid,  convex  or  con- 
cave according  as  the  grub  is  a  drone  or  a  worker;  they 
cleanse  tho  cells  after  the  young  bees  leave  them;  they 
retain  the  young  queens  in  the  cells  till  they  are  wanted, 
and  they  feed  them  while  thus  kept  confined;  they  release 
the  queens  in  the  order  of  their  age,  the  oldest  being  re- 
leased first;  they  cause  the  queens  to  fight,  and  they 
devotedly  follow  the  survivors,  and  if  they  lose  their  queen 
they  immediately  go  to  work  to  raise  another  by  giving 
extra  food  and  room  to  an  ordinary  larva  or  grub;  they 
kill  the  drones,  and  drag  them  from  the  hive  when  they  are 
not  wanted;  and  finally,  they  all  have  their  appropriate 
parts  to  perform,  and  they  perform  these  parts  with  un- 
erring regularity  and  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 

The  Humble-Bees  i  //.,Mt/m*i  are  in  general  of  large  size, 
and  have  exceedingly  hirsute  bodies.  They  build  their 
nests  in  or  on  the  ground,  and  their  cells  are  large,  mal, 
and  more  or  less  separate,  and  their  communities  are  nni'-h 
smaller  than  those  of  the  hive-bee,  but  there  are  in  some 
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cases  several  hundreds  of  humble-bees  in  ft  single  com- 
munity, ami  each  i --immunity  arises  from  a  single  female 
which  has  survive-. I  t>.  it  winter;  fur  the  com- 

munity, u  ii  community,  lines  not  survive  the  winter. 
Tin-   \\a-p-   iV'e-pida-i    are   dthiT  rcpn  "t    I  hi- 

llvmemiptela,    and     like      the      Bees      many      .-pecies      live      in 

colon  i  '  They 

inrt  >-"inp]e\  nest-   nndei  L'lnuii'l  or  attached  to  over- 
hanging  FOok%  tO  tnOBi  CniOMi  Or    building-.      'I  In -i 

t  uf  INT-  <>t  In  vagona]  cell-  \\iih  their  mouths  down- 

wiinl,  and  supported   by  pedicel-;  iiml  il ells  in  a  single 

in--;!,  in  -"tin-  i-.-i-i •-,  number  li'j.llllll.      Tin 

Of    the     1 1  \  iiielii.|,tcra     an-    i  -|n  1-1,1  II  \      int.-i.     tihg    US    being 
the   first    paper  makers.      Tlieir  m--t-  an-  made  of  a  [ 
like  snb-!am-e.  ulin-h   )-  -I   reilllei-'l  tit  ;i   p: 

tin-  ;i'-:mn  ill  the  jaws  <it  tlie.su  insects,  iiml  this,  put  intu 
the  ]c<|nired  loini.  is  left  to  dry — essentially  the  same 

tiling  th;lt  mil-  [I;I|H-|-  ni:inill:ii-tin  i-i-s  :1  re  dning  liy  other 
proOel  N  mod  OH  '•'"'-•<•  scale  ill  their  mill-  In  lay.  The 

\Va-| tnniunities.     like     tllii-r     i.|'    tin-     limn'": 

diuolrod  mi  tl"'  approach  i>t'  winter;  :inil  e;leh  female  that 
survives  the  winter  founds  a  new  colony  the  ensuing 
spring.  Snine  kinds  of  wasps,  however,  are  solitary  iu 
their  habits. 

The  Ants  (  Knrmieiilin)  are  other  members  of  tin     II, 

nien<i[iter:l   wllieh   live   in  eoliinilllnt  male-. 

males,   anil    workers;    the   tun    lurnnT    are    furnished    with 

In Iv  aMached  wings,  anil  the  last  are  ilcsti-ilte  nt    wings. 

The  workers   have   ihe   i-an1  nf  tin-  n.-st  anil  of  the   n 
of  the  young;  they  gu  at  food.  Iced   tin    i 

take    them    into   tin    sunshine  in   tine  wenther.  ami 
again  into  the  nc-t   at  night  or  when  bad  weather  o 
nnil  they  watch  over  them  with  a  wmnlert'iil  fidelity.     Mo-t 
ant-hill  conimnn  I  uf  imli\  iduals  of  one 

and  the  same  species :  hut  in  some  cases  the  workers  pro- 
cure auxiliaries  by  visiting  the  ant-hills  of  other  species, 
and  forcibly  taking  the  larva-  ami  pup:i-  anil  bringing 
them  to  their  own  nest,  and  there  having  them  reared  ami 

traineil  t-i  work  for  tin ninunity  in  which  thcv 

The  Ichneumons  ( lehm  IMIII.M iila- )  are  members  of  the 
U vmeni'ptera  whieli  are  in!en--t  iug  not  only  on  account 
of  their  structure,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
very  destructive  to  other  insect.-,  especially  In  those,  as 
the  Lepidnplera.  which  in  the  larva  state  are  injurious  to 
vegetation.  They  are  therefore  very  useful  insects.  Ich- 
neumons deposit  their  eggs  on  the.  eggs,  larvre,  and  pupo> 
of  other  insects,  unit  upmi  these  tin-  larva  ichneumon  feeds 
when  hatched.  Tlu-M-  insects  have  the  body  long  and  nar- 
row, the  antenna  long,  the  ovipositor  generally  long  and 
protected  by  two  thread-like  organs  of  the  same  length  as 


Sum-lures  cause  galls;  and  the  form  and  nature  of  the  gall 
spends  both  upon  (he  kind  of  gall-fly  and  upon  tin 

and  part  of  the  plant  punctured. 

Among  the  largest  of  the  II  vmcnoptcni  arc  those  Boring 

Saw  llms    known    aJ    ••  I lornlails."    wludi    have    the    body 

long,  nearly  cylindrical,  ami  the    blunt    abd en  ending  ill 

a  horny  point.  llem-ath  tin-  abdomen  (hey  have  a  long 
saw-like  and  powerful  borer,  with  which  tlicv  bm.  hobs 
into  trees,  in  which  they  d.  p ..  I  ,i  ,m,y  |,c 

a.ld.-d  that  their  larvu-  are  among  tin-  great   h 

brirer-. 

There  are  other  saw-Hies  belonging  to  the  llymcnnptera, 
but  they  belong  t.  family-  naim  Iv,  to  the   f,  ,, 

thrediniila-.  These  Sa«  lln-s  are  of  van 
of  which  attack  (lie  Hose,  others  tin-  \  inc.  others  the  Khn, 
etc.  All  have  an  ovipo-itor  consisting  of  double  saws, 
lodged  under  the  body  anil  covered  In  two  pi.,.-  as  a 
sheath.  They  an-  sluggi-h  in  their  habils.  Their  larva) 
have  i  -n  lo  twentv  I  wo  leg-,  and  are  found  in 

communities  on  tl  bir.-h  ami 


i 

by  their  true  legs,  while  the  rest  of  th.-  l.o.iy  i-  cnnc.l  up- 
ward.     Other   -p  .  r.  appear   lik.    slugs  on  the 

-.-  and  of  fruit  trees.  The  larva  of  the 
Klin  Saw-fly  is  larjjc.  ami  i-mered  with  a  thick  skill  with 
numerous  transverse  wrinkles,  and  when  at  rest  it  is  coiled 
so  as  to  somewhat  resemble  a  snail-shell. 


nam 


l.ci-trmiTKRA.  —  The  second  group  of  Insects  proper  — 
mely,    the    l.ipi.lopti  -rifMv, 

.   a   "wing")  —  i-  .hidi  have 


the  ovipositor  itself.  The  colorof  the  Ichneumon  is  gener- 
allv  black,  varied  with  red.  wllow,  or  white.  Some  species, 
however,  are  wholly  rcil.lish. 

Of  all  the  Hymenoptem  none  are  more  interesting,  con- 
sidered from  one  pnint  of  view,  than  the  tiall  Hies  it'ynip- 
iibe  i,  since  these  small  insects,  by  puncturing  a  specie- 
of  oak  growing  in  \V,--t,  rn  Asia,  produce  the  nut. galls  of 
commerce,  and  these  supply  the  world  with  ink.  The 
tiail  liies  have  the  head  short  and  broad,  the  thorax  thick 
and  oval,  and  the  abdomen  much  cmnpressei!  ami  attached 
to  the  thorax  by  a  very  short  peduncle.  They  are  very 
numerous,  and  the  different  kinds  attack  different  kinds  of 
plants.  Some  specii  ^  attack  the  Oak.  others  the  Ho- 
The  females  have  a  long  01  Ipofitor,  with  which  they  insert 
their  eggs  into  leaves  and  other  parts  uf  plants,  and  these 
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four  wings  covered  with  scales  that  are  easily  removed. 
The  Lepidoptera  have  a  tongue  consisting  of  two  grooved 
threads  placed  side  by  side,  so  that  the  grooved 
Bides  come  together  and  form  a  channel  by  their 
junction,  and  thus  the  tongue  is  adapted  for 
sucking  purposes;  and  accordingly  these  insects 
drink  the  dew  and  feed  upon  the  honey  of 
flowers.  When  not  in  use  this  tongue  it  rolled 
up  like  a  watch-spring  beneath  the  head,  and 
more  or  less  concealed  on  each  side  by  an  organ 
called  a  palpus.  The  legs  of  the  Lepidoplers  are 
six  in  number,  hut  the  forward  pair  is  short,  and 
Mim  times  rudimentary,  or  wanting.  In  the 
larva  state  these  insects  arc  called  caterpillars, 
and  they  have  from  ten  to  sixteen  legs.  Most 
kinds  of  caterpillars  feed  upon  plants.  Some 
kinds  eat  the  leaves,  others  the  blossoms,  others 
the  seeds,  others  the  stems,  and  others  the  roots. 
Other  kinds,  however,  eat  fabrics,  furs,  feathers, 
leather,  meat,  lard,  and  even  wax.  In  coming 
to  their  full  growth  as  larva)  they  usually  change 
their  skins  four  times. 

The  Lepidopters  include  the  Butterflies  and 
the  Moths.  The  former  are  readily  distinguished 
by  their  knobbed  antenna*,  and  by  the  fact  that 
they  hold  their  wings  erect  when  they  alight. 
The  Moths  have  variously  fonned,  but  never 
knobbed,  antennae,  and  their  wings  are  sloping 
when  they  alight.  All  of  the  Lepidopters  pass  through  a 
complete  transformation  in  coming  to  maturity.  Many  of 
the  caterpillars  of  the  Moths  spin  cocoons  ;  many,  however, 
do  not,  and  none  of  the  caterpillars  of  the  Butterflies  spin 

l-ncoolis. 

The  Butterflies  of  North  America  arc  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  as  any  one  may 
sec  by  examining  them,  or  liie  splendidly  illustrated  works 
of  IMwards.  and  those  of  Sen. bier,  as  well  as  the  illustra- 
tions of  our  butterflies  in  foreign  works. 

Of  the  Moths  we  have  room  only  to  mention  tin-  Spi 
or   Hank    Moths  and  a  few  of  the   broad  winged   in 
The   Hawk   Moths  iSphingida-.i  an-  i  large  lepi- 

doptcrs,  and  the  w  ings  are  long  and  i-mnparari\  i  !y  narr-'W. 
I  These  moths  fly  with  great  rapidity .  and  with  few  ex- -ep- 
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tions  they  visit  the  flowers  to  secure  honey  in  the  morning 
and  evening  twilight :  nnd  MS  they  balance  themselves  be- 
fore the  petunias  and  other  flowers,  by  the  rapid  movements 
of  their  wiu<;s.  they  may  easily  lie  mistaken  for  humming- 
birds. Their  tongue  is  exceedingly  long — in  some  cases 
five  or  six  inches.  The  caterpillars  of  these  moths  arc  very 
largo,  and  they  assume  curious  attitudes.  Supporting  them- 
selves on  their  hind  legs,  they  elevate  the  forward  part  of 
the  body,  and  remain  for  hours  in  this  sphinx-like  position. 
Some  of  the  broad-winged  or  Silkworm  Moths  (Bomby- 
cidic),  as  Cecropin,  Polypkaniu,  Lium,  etc..  are  remark- 
able for  their  large  size ;  others,  as  the  beautiful 


only  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  females 
lay  their  eggs  on  the  young  blades  of  wheat,  and  the  eggs 
hatch  in  about  four  days,  producing  pale  red  maggots. 
The  larva)  crawl  down  the  leaf,  and  get  between  the  latter 
ami  the  main  stalk  near  the  joint,  and  here  they  injure 
ami  often  destroy  the  plant  by  sucking  the  sap.  The 
Wheat-fly,  on  the  contrary,  lays  its  eggs  in  the  opening 
flowers  of  the  wheat,  also  in  those  of  rye,  barley,  and  oats. 
In  about  eight  days  the  eggs  hatch,  producing  little  yellow 
larva;  or  maggots,  which  are  found  within  the  chaffy  scales 
of  the  grain. 

Several  species  of  the  Diptera  are  very  injurious,  or  at 
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and  the  Wood-Nymphs  (Eiulryas),  are  remarkable  for  their  j  least  annoying,  to  cattle  and  horses.    One  of  these  is  known 
beauty;  and  all  in  the  larva  state  spin  silken  cocoons,  in  I  as  the  Black  Horse-fly  (  Tnl>ann>  .///</(„«.  Fabrieius),  another 

as  the  Orange-betted  Horse-fly  (71. 
cinrtttH,  Fabr.),  and  another  the  Lined 
Horse-fly  ( T.  li,m,la,  Fabr.).  All  of 
these  have  the  eyes  very  large,  cover- 
ing nearly  the  whole  head,  and  ilii-y 
have  a  proboscis  enclosing  six  sharp 
lancets  in  the  female,  and  four  in  the 
male. 

Other  members  of  the  Diptera,  as 
the  Asilus  Flics  (Aiillci),  are  very 
long-bodied,  and  very  destructive  in 
their  larva  state  to  the  roots  of  plants, 
and  in  the  adult  state  they  arc  very 
rapacious,  seizing  and  destroying  other 
insects. 

Other  diptcrs  still  arc  the  Bot-flies 
((Eatridse),  which    in  the  larva  state 
inhabit  various  parts  of  the  body  of 
herbivorous  animals,  as  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  etc.     These  flies  have  very  short 
antenna;,  large  head,  and  the  wings 
cover   the   balancers;   and  the   hind- 
boily  of  the  females  has  a  conical  tube 
bent  under  the  body,  and  with  it  they 
l:iy  their  eggs  when  flying.     One  spe- 
cies lays  her  eggs  upon  the  fore  legs 
of  the  horse,  another  upon  the  lips,  and 
another  on  the  throat.     By  biting  the 
parts  where  the  eggs  are  laid,  the  horso 
gets  them  into  his  mouth,  and  swallows  them.     The  larva;, 
by  means  of  hooks,  cling  to  the  walls  of  the  stomach  till 
they  come  to  the  end  of  their  larval  life.     Another  species 
(UStlrus  tori's,  Fabr.)  lays  her  eggs  on  the  backs  of  tho 
cattle,  and  the  larva;  penetrate  the  skin  and  live  there  in 
open  sores.     Another  species  ( ( 'ep&afonryia  OI-/N,  Linn.)  lays 
her  eggs  in  the  nostrils  of  sheep,  and  the  larva;  crawl  into 
the  cavities  of  the  head,  and  in  many  cases  produce  death. 
But  by  far  the  largest  group  of  all  the  Diptera  is  that 


Silkworm,  Moth,  Larva,  and  Chrysalis, 

which  they  pass  into  the  pupa  state.  One  of  the  most 
common  of  the  small  broad-winged  moths,  is  the  Tent- 
caterpillar  Moth,  which  in  the  larva  state  lives  upon 
neglected  apple  trees,  and  upon  wild-cherry  trees,  and 
spins  the  well-known  tent-like  nests. 

DIPTERA.  —  The  Diptera  (615,  rfi«,  '•'  double ;"  nrepoK, 
pternn,  a  "wing")  are  so  named  from  the  fact  that  they 
have  only  two  real  wings,  the  place  of  the  hind  wings  being 
occupied  by  two  knobbed  threads  called  poisers  or  bal- 
ancers. Their  mouth  is  modified  for  either  sucking 
or  lapping.  The  sucker  or  proboscis  is  composed 
of  two  to  six  bristle-like  organs,  in  some  cases  as 
sharp  as  are  the  sharpest  needles,  and  either  en- 
closed in  the  grove  of  a  sheath  terminated  by  two 
lips,  or  covered  by  one  or  two  lamina;  which  servo 
the  purpose  of  a  sheath.  They  undergo  a  complete 
transformation  in  coining  to  maturity.  Their  larva; 
are  without  feet,  and  are  called  maggots.  The 
pupie  arc  in  most  cases  enclosed  in  the  dried  skin 
of  the  larva;.  Some  kinds  of  diptcrs,  as  Mosqui- 
toes, lay  their  eggs  in  the  water,  and  their  larva; 
may  be  seen  in  summer  in  all  stagnant  pools,  where 
they  are  popularly  known  as  "wrigglers."  They 
rest  with  their  head  downward,  and  the  hind  ex- 
tremity, which  contains  the  respiratory  organs,  is 
at  such  times  at  the  surface  of  the  water.  They  are 
very  active,  and  move  with  a  wriggling  motion 
through  the  water,  but  come  to  the  surface  from 
time  to  time  to  secure  air  through  their  respiratory 
organs.  At  the  end  of  their  larval  state  they  shed 
their  skin,  but  still  remain  in  the  water,  and  move 
by  means  of  their  hind-body  :  but  now  they  assume 
a  different  attitude,  and  the  respiration  is  carried 
on  through  two  tubes  situated  on  the  thorax.  At 
the  end  of  the  pupa  state,  which  lasts  only  a  few 
days,  the  skin  splits  upon  the  back,  between'  the  hrcathing- 
tubes,  and  the  winged  insect  or  imago  appears,  and  after 
resting  a  while  on  its  empty  pupa-case  as  it  floats  upon 
the  water,  it  flies  away  in  search  of  a  victim  whom  it  may 
pierce  for  blood.  These  kinds  of  diptcrs  discharge  a  poi- 
sonous  fluid  into  the  wounds  which  they  inflict,  and  this  is 
the  cause  of  the  irritation  which  follows  their  attacks. 

Some  species  of  the  Diptera.  as  the  Hessian  Fly  ( '  (Vn'rfn- 
myin  ilfulrni-tur.  Say  I  and  the  Wheat-fly  (  {',  ,•!,!, miii!,,  Iriti'i-i, 
Kirby),  are  very  injurious  to  the  farmer,  sometimes  de- 
stroying whole  wheat-fields.  The  Hessian  Fly  received  its 
name  from  the  popular  belief  that  it  was  brought  to  this 
country,  in  straw,  by  the  Hessian  troops.  It  is  very  small, 


Flies.    . 

which  Latreille  called  the  Muscidir,  which  includes  about 
one-third  of  all  the  members  of  this  sub-order,  and  which 
arc  known  under  the  popular  names  of  House-flies,  Flesh- 
flies,  ]!Iow  flics.  Cheese-flies,  etc.  Meigen  has  already,  a 
long  time  ajr",  described  17(10  species  of  these  flics  as 
belonging  to  Europe,  and  there  is  probably  even  a  greater 
number  in  this  country.  These  flics  have  a  wonderful 
power  of  reproduction.  Some  species,  as  the  Flesh-flies, 
are  viviparous.  R6aumur  found  2000  larva;  in  a  single 
specimen  of  this  sort. 

Among  the  Diptera  there  are.  as  in  other  groups,  some 
apparently  anomalous  forms.  One  of  these  is  seen  in  the 
Fleas  (Pulicida;),  which  are  wingless  flies  with  hard,  com- 
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pressed  bodies,  with  two  simple  eyea  instead  of  compound 

-  .r  like    a"  '  !    I'""' 

illy  adapted  tor  leaping,     ".v  many  writers  the 
in.'     regarded    :i-    constituting    11    cli>iinct    order — 

••  Aphatliptcni  "  I  a4ar<(u.  «I/|A.I«  l':»,"  lo  lib le  ;"  irr.po.-.  / 

a   "win);"  i.      other  anomalous   form-  "1   the    |II|I|ITII  arc 

ill    the    II. MM-   ticks   I  //i/./.oA.,..-,/),  Sheep    ' 

;;/m./'i),    liir.l  ticks    i  iimiiln .mi/jn  .    eta.      These    II:IM-    a 

Imniy  llath-n.-d  t.ndt  .  Hal  head,  Luge  etc.-.,  ril.liinrliliir.V 
iuilcnii;.-,  and  u  pn.LosciH  loimed  hy  the  laliruin  iin.l 
111:1  xilLe.  They  in.  |  i  1  differ  IV. INI  nil  oilier 
in  Iheir  mode  iif  development.  Kadi  female  pro- 
duces "illy  '  Ivv..  Ian  a-,  iiinl  when  first  h:ilrln-il  the 

larva  is  iinl  divided  int..  i-ing  -•  like. 

the  whole  covering   L.-ing  a  puparium  lo  which 

tile  larva  IHTI.IIII -s  a  |III|KI  iuiln.-.lial.-ly  after  it  is  horn. 
'1  hi-  .-|n.liT  shaped  l!al  licks  i  N  vclcrilmhe  ,.  which  are 
parasites  mi  lln-  Hat.  ami  tin'  lice  li.'i'  iBlanlina  .  inillllle, 

wingless,  lilin.l  ins.-c!--.  paia-ii.-s  "ii  I-- •' s,  are  other  anom- 
alous forms  ol'  the  Iliplcia. 

C.n.Koi'TKUA.  Tin-  i  oh  optera  («oAf<i«,  <Wen«, a  "sheath  :" 
wrtpov, ptrron,  a  "  wing  are  insects  whose  upper 

or  anterior  wing-,  i-all.-.l  elytra,  are  more  or  less  horny,  uud 
they  meet  iii  a  straight  line  ii|ion  the  top  of  the  back;  and 

in  general  there  is  a  small  triangular  |iie.-e,  .-all. -.1  soutcllum. 

tietvv.-en  their  bases.  Their  hiinl  or  under  wings  are  thin, 
and  when  not  in  use  are  folded  longitudinally  and  trans 
v.-rscly.  The  C.dcoptcra  have  two  pairs  of  jaws,  which 
move  siilevvisr,  and  the  larva-,  which  are  called  gruhs, 
un.lergo  a  complete,  transfurmation  in  coming  to  maturity. 
There  an-  probably  more  than  100,000  species  of  these 
insects,  and  tliev  present  a  great  diversity  of  form,  size, 
color,  structure,  and  haliiis. 

Some  kinds,  as  the  Tiger  Beetles  (Cicindoliihc).  have  a 
large  head,  globose  eyes,  long  antenna1,  and  toothed  man 
.lilil.-s.  and  are  very  rapacious  in  their  habits,  devouring 
other  insects,  whieh  constitute  their  prilicipul  food.      Their 
larva1  are  provided  with  powerful  jaws,  and,  like  the  adults. 
are  rapacious   in   their   habits.     These  larv»»  dig  T« 
holes  in  the  ground,  in  whieh  they  remain,  the  head  just 
lilting   the    entrance,   and    when   any    insect   passes    near 
enough  they  seize  it  and  de- 
vour it. 

The  1'redaccous  Ground 
Beetles  ii'arabidin)  are  also 

rapacious,  and  s. -\.-ial  -["• 
cics  are  known  as  Caterpillar 
Hunters,  on  account  of  Hie 
warfare  which  they  wage 
against  various  kinds  of  lepi- 
doptorous  larv  a-. 

other  kinds  of  beetles,  as 
the  hytisci.hi',  are  titled  fora 
residence  in  the  water,  and 
these  have  their  hind  legs 
specially  lilted  for  swimming.  «'  "'"  (Im«g° 

They  afo  also  exceedingly  ra- 
pacious, both  in  the  larva  and  in  the  adult  state,  devouring 
all  kinds  of  small  aquatic  animal-,  even  lishes. 

Other  kinds  of   beetles,  as   the  liyrin.he.  are  found  mov- 
ing in  all  sorts  of  curves  and  gvr,iti»ns  on  the  smooth  sur- 
!    standing  waters:    and  tii.se  too  swim  by  means  of 
the  fringed  hind  legs. 

M  kinds,  us  the  Carrion    BvetlM    Silphidie),  are  true 
Living  to^.-thcr  in   great    nnnil.crs,  they  per- 
form a  most   Useful  sen  MM  in  r.  nn-v  ing  noxious  s»li-i  . 
Some   ipeolea   of  this   family  have  the   hal.il  of  burying  all 

•oall  dead  animals  which  they  tind.     They  dig  M ith 

the  animal  till  they  sink  it  out  of  sight,  then  deposit  their 
eggs  in  it  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  v  oiing  hatch,  the  latter  Legin 
to  devour  it.  and  thus  the  noxious  sub  stance  is  soon  con- 
verted into  living  tissues. 

Tho  llcrmcstidu1  are  small  beetles  which  in  the  larva 
state  attack  skins  and  bodies  and  all  pans  of  dried  animals. 
Thev  often  commit  great  havoc  in 

The  Horn  Lug-  i  l.u.-anida' i  an-  I.eetles  whose  head  is 
verv  large  and  broad,  and  whose  upper  jaws  are  very  large, 
curved,  and  often  branched.  They  fly  only  in  the  nigilt. 
In  the  irnli  stale  they  live  in  the  roots  and  trunks  of  in  M, 
and  IOHM  of  the  species  nre  six  \  ears  in  comiiiL'  to  maturity. 

But  of  all   Ihe  groups  of  t'n  -.-aral'ii-ans 

(Scarabaddu1)  are  one  of  the  mo. -I  extensive.  Here  belong 
the  .M:iv  I'.eetle.  Knse  Chafers,  I  ii.ldsinith  Hectics,  and  a 
host  of  others.  They  differ  trom  one  another  in  many  im- 
[Mirlant  respects,  but  agree  in  having  a  rather  short  convex 
form,  'he  antenna1  ending  in  a  kli1  '  "f  three  or 

more  lia!   like  p:  like  piece  which    extends    for- 

ward over  the  lace,  and  their  legs  arc  lilted  for  digging. 

The    liuprestians      Hnprestida-      ..re    i l].--    which    have 

the  head  apparently  sunk  into  the  thorax  nearly  up  m  their 
i-v.  s.  and  the  whole  form  somewhat  flattened  and  very  solid. 


The  lustre  is  metallic,  more  or  ]••••  bronze  like.  They  are 
found  on  Irees.  and  leign  death  when  dUturbrd.  In  the 
larva  il  -.ak.  hn-kor . 

Tin-  -  -   v  hieh   have  a 

hard   body,  and  their  head   sunk  to  the   eyes  in  the  lie 
and  Iho  latter  is  us  broad  as  any  pa-  iv       In  the 

larva  state  lln-y  are  called   wire  worms,  and   in  this 
tiny  devour  roots  and  wood.      In  the  adult  state  ihe\ 

led  much  attention  from  their  hiibit  of  springing  up- 
ward w    h  a  jerk  after  Ihev  hat  e  been  pin. -."I  op-.n  i  he  back. 

Some  of  the   r-  i  v  cry 

important  in  llleir  r-hitions  to  phitH< 

purposes.  They  have  a  broad  head,  long  antenna',  and  soft 
wing -covers,  which  are  more  or  lesa  bout  downward. 

The  StylopidcB  are  in  i-parenlly  abnor- 

mal  in   their   app.  hat  they  I... 

some  naturalists  been   referred  to  a  distinct  order  called 


Stuloii*  Unlit:  .1.  male,  natural  size  ;  /.',  the  same  macnilied  :  '',  a 
oee,  with  the  h.  •  |>-  ".    j.roj..  ling  trom  U-tween 

the  abdominal  T'\\\W.  D,  feiuale,  magnified. 

••  Strepsiptera"  (from  arpi^ia,  itrrprii,  a  "twisting,"  and 
irrtpov,  a  '•  wing").  In  the  larva  state  these  beetles  live  aa 
parasites  in  the  body  of  the  bee. 

Of  Iho  small  member*  of  the  Colcopt.-ra,  none  arc  more 
destructive  than  the  Weevils  (Curculionidoe).  Some  kinds 
of  weevils  attack  the  pea,  others  the  plum,  others  grain, 
others  rice,  others  stored  grain,  and  others  the  pine,  etc. 
All  of  the  Curculios  are  hard  ^h,  II.  1.  and  the  fore  part  of 
the  head  is  g.-n. -rally  prolonged  into  a  slender  snout,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  is  the  mouth  armed  with  small  horny 
jaws.  In  the  larva  state  they  are  white  grubs. 

The  Long-horn  l!c.tl.~  M', -nimby. -i.he)  are  those  which 
have  exceedingly  long  antennae.  When  caught  they  gen- 
erally make  a  squeaking  noise.  The  larva;  are  wood  borers, 
and  they  are  tin-  >  all  wood-eating  insects. 

In  some  species  they  are  three  or  more  v.ars  in  coming  to 
maturity  as  Inrvic  :  they  then  go  int..  the  pupa  slate  in 
their  burrows,  and  at  length  appear  as  adult  beetles.  To 
the  Long-horns  belong  the  Oak-  1'runer  I  >V<  m.rorm  rillotiit, 
Kiibr.),  the  Beautiful  chtn-  (Clyha  «/<•••  »,ni'.  Say),  the 
Tainted  I  htu-  •  -.«ii«,  Fabr.),  the  Apple-tree 

Ilorer  (  S>t[,'  .-./(I  l,ii-itt'tt<i.  Say  l,  etc. 

A  largo  number  of  beautiful,  golden,  green,  and  blue  bee- 
tles arc  included  under  the  name  of  Chrysomelidao.  Their 
form  is  hemispherical  or  oval,  the  head  is  sunken,  and  the 
antenna'  are  wide  apart.  All  of  these  are  gayly  colored. 

And  lastly  we  may  notice  the  Lady-birds  (Cocciuell 
as  representatives  of  the  Coleoptera.     These  are  small 
tics,  more  or  less  h.-nii-pherical  in  form,  and  of  a  black,  red, 
or  vellow  Dolor,  ""•  am.-nt.-d  with  spots.    They  are  rnp:i 
ID  their  habits,  both  in  the  larva  and  in  their  adult  stale, 
devouring  plant -Hoc. 

IlKMll'TKiiA. — The   Ilcmiplcra  l^i.  tinu!.  "half:"  irr«pd»., 

.  a  "  wing")  are  insects  which  have  the  mouth 
in  the  lorm  of  a  slender  horny  b.-al..  |  --f  a  horny 

sheath  enclosing  three  sharp  bristle  like  organs,  the  whole 
being  fitted  for  a  sucking  apparatus.  When  not  in  use  this 
beak  i-  Lent  under  the  body,  and  lies  upon  the  br 

.  ira.l.i-.  Plan'  In-.-.  .  '  -.  are  familiar  examples  of  this 
group  of  insects.  The  Bugs  may  be  regarded  as  the  typi- 
cal inemLct-s  ,.)  the  group,  as  Iheir  wings  arc  thick  in  their 
basal  portion  and  thin  t  •  tip-:  that  is.  in  . 

cral  terms,  half  of  the  wing  is  of  one  degree  of  thick- 
and  the   other  half  of  another  degree.  ,ui  1   hence  the  name 
Hcmipteni.     As  the  "i-  thus   differ  in  tin-  two 

regions.  Lasal  and  terminal,  these  ii.  Itcn  called 

Hemiptera  hct.  roptera. 

On  the   contrary,  other  hemiptera,  as  Cicadas,  Plant- 
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lice,  etc.,  have  the  wings  of  uniform  thickness  throughout, 
and  they  do  not  lie  flat  upon  the  back,  as  in  the  Uemip- 
tera  heteroptera;  and  having  wings  of  uniform  thickness 
throughout,  they  are  culled  Hemiptera  homoptera.  Of 
the  Hemiptera  homoptera,  few  if  any  are  more  interesting 
than  the  Cicadas  or  Harvest-flies  (Cicadidce).  These  in- 
sects have  ii  broad  head,  large  eyes,  aud  three  eyelets  on 
the  crown,  Both  pairs  of  wings  are  transparent  and  dis- 
tinctly veined.  The  males  are  furnished  with  an  apparatus 
by  which  they  produce  a  loud  buzzing  sound.  This  ap- 
paratus consists  of  a  pair  of  organs  which  have  been  aptly 
compared  to  a  pair  of  kettle-drums — one  situated  in  each 
side  of  the  abdomen,  and  each  formed  of  convex  pieces  of 
a  parchment-like  membrane,  finely  plaited,  and  played 
upon  by  means  of  muscular  fibres  fastened  to  the  inside: 
and  thus,  by  the  rapid  contraction  and  relaxation  of  these 
fibres,  the  drum-heads  are  alternately  tightened  and  loos- 
ened, and  the  sounds  above  named  produced.  And  it  may 
be  added  hero  that  the  intensity  of  the  sounds  is  greatly 
increased  by  other  cavities  within  the  body,  formed,  or  at 
least  separated,  by  thin  transparent  membranes.  The 
female  cicadas  are  provided  with  a  piercer  for  perforating 
the  limbs  of  trees,  in  which  they  lay  their  eggs.  This 
piercer  consists  of  three  piece? — two  outer  ones,  which  are 
grooved  on  the  inside,  and  toothed  on  the  outside  like  a 
s:i\\,  and  a  central  piece,  which  is  a  sort  of  spear-pointed 
borer,  which  moves  freely  between  the  other  two. 

The  Cicadas  have  attracted  much  attention  from  very 
early  times.  The  Creeks,  we  are  told,  were  charmed  with 
their  "singing;"  and  they  often  kept  these  insects  in  cages 
that  they  might  enjoy  their  "music."  And  the  Greeks 
also  used  them  as  food,  eating  both  the  pupa;  and  the  per- 
fect cicadas.  Our  common  species  are  the  .Dog-day  Cicada 
or  Harvest-fly  (Ci<'»<ln  r,iiH<-nItn-ix.  Harris)  and  the  Seven- 
tccn-ycar  Cicada  ( < '<<•<,<}<!  xtptcmtrrim,  Linn.),  often  incor- 


Europcan  Cicada. 

rectly  called  the  Seventeen-year  Locust.  It  is  believed 
that  the  latter  insect  appears  in  the  same  locality  only  at 
intervals  of  seventeen  years,  and  hence  its  specific  name. 
The  Seventeen-year  Cicadas  come  in  swarms  in  the  early 
part  of  summer,  and  the  forests  then  resound  with  their 
singing  from  morning  till  night.  After  pairing,  the  females 
lay  their  eggs.  Selecting  small  branches,  they  clasp  them 
with  their  legs,  and  then  they  repeatedly  thrust  their 
piercers  obliquely  into  the  bark  and  wood  in  the  direction 
of  the  fibres,  and  at  the  same  time  they  detach  little  splin- 
ters of  wood  at  one  end,  and  these  serve  as  a  fibrous  cover 
to  the  perforations.  After  thus  forming  a  fissure,  they  de- 
posit therein  from  ten  to  twenty  eggs,  which  are  conveyed 
to  their  places  by  means  of  the  grooved  side-pieces  of  the 
piercers.  When  one  fissure  is  filled,  another  is  made  and 
filled,  and  so  on,  till  each  female  has  deposited  her  whole 
stock  of  four  or  five  hundred  eggs.  When  the  eggs  hatch, 
the  young  fall  to  the  ground  and  immediately  burrow  to 
the  roots  of  the  tree,  upon  whose  juices  they  subsist.  They 
live  in  this  way  ttil  the  time  of  their  transformation  ap- 
proaches, when  they  gradually  ascend  towards  the  surface, 
and  at  length  they  leave  the  ground,  generally  or  always 
in  the  night,  and  crawl  up  the  trunks  of  trees,  where  they 
fix  their  feet  firmly  to  the  bark.  Their  covering  is  now  dry 
and  hard.  After  some  effort  they  open  a  longitudinal 
tissur,.'  in  the  skin  of  the  back,  and  through  this  opening 
the  perfect  Cicada  comes  forth,  leaving  its  dry  and  empty 
pupa  skin  attached  to  the  tree. 

Other  examples  of  the  Hcmiptera  homoptera  are  seen  in 
the  little  Tree-hoppers  (Ccrcopidsc)  which  are  found  upon 


grass,  herbs,  and  trees,  upon  the  sap  of  which  they  subsist, 
imbibing  such  quantities  that  it  oozes  out  of  their  bodies 
in  the  form  of  little  bubbles,  thus  soon  covering  the  insect 
in  a  mass  of  frothy  foam.  Of  all  the  Hemiptera,  none  are 
more  remarkable  than  these  for  their  curious,  and,  in  many 
cases,  grotesque  forms. 

Of  the  very  small  and  minute  Hemiptera  homoptera, 
none  perhaps  are  more  remarkable  than  the  Plant-Hoe 
(Aphida.1)  and  the  Bark-lice  (Coceida?).  The  former  have 
on  the  hind  part  of  their  short  body  two  minute  tubes  or 
pores,  from  which  exude  minute  drops  of  a  sweet  fluid. 
And  this  fact  explains  the  reason  why  ants  collect  in  great 
numbers  wherever  plant-lice  abound,  for  the  ants  delight 
to  feed  upon  this  honey-like  fluid,  and  the  most  friendly 
relations  exist  between  these  two  kinds  of  insects.  The 
ants  even  caress  the  plant-lice  with  their  an  ten  USD,  ap- 
parently soliciting  them  to  give  out  the  sweet  fluid;  and  it 
is  stated,  on  what  seems  to  be  good  authority,  that  an  aphis 
or  plant-louse  has  boon  seen  to  give  a  drop  of  fluid  to  each 
of  a  number  of  ants  waiting  to  receive  it!  The  Aphidtc 
multiply  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  in  this  multi- 
plication they  admirably  illustrate  what  has  been  called 
Parthenogenesis. 

It  is  well  understood  among  physiologists  that  it  is  the 
contact  of  the  male  sperm-cell  with  the  yolk,  which  fer- 
tilizes the  egg,  and  that  from  the  moment  of  this  contact 
the  life  of  the  embryo,  which  \s  to  lie  the  future  animal, 
begins.  This  fVrtili/.ation  of  the  female  germ  by  means  of 
the  male  element  through  the  pairing  of  the  sexes,  is  the 
general  rule  among  bisexual  animals.  But  among  insects 
there  are  exceptions,  so  that  in  some  species  an  embryo 
may,  and  does,  begin  its  life  without  the  interposition  of 
the  male;  and  this  mode  of  reproduction  has  been  called 
by  Owen,  Parthenogenesis. 

The  young  aphides  are  hatched  in  the  spring  from  im- 
pregnated eggs  laid  the  previous  autumn,  and 
soon  they  come  to  maturity,  and  the  whole 
brood  consists  of  wingless  females.  These 
females  bring  forth  living  young,  each  iVmale 
producing  in  some  cases  twenty  in  a  day. 
Th<-M-  young  are  also  wingless  females,  and 
soon  they  bring  forth  living  young,  which  are 
also  wingless  females,  and  in  their  turn  bring 
forth  living  young.  And  in  this  way  brood 
alter  brood  is  brought  forth,  even  to  the  four- 
teenth generation,  in  a  single  season  ;  and 
this,  too,  without  the  appearance  of  a  single 
male.  But  the  latest  brood  in  autumn  is  com- 
posed of  both  males  and  females,  which  have 
wings  ;  these  pair,  stock  the  plants  with  eggs, 
and  then  perish.  We  get  some  idea  of  the 
rapidity  of  the  multiplication  of  these  ani- 
mals when  we  remember  that  Re'aumur  has 
proved  that  a  single  plant-louse  may  become, 
in  five  generations,  the  progenitor  of  6,000,- 
000,000  descendants ! 

The  Bark-lice  (Coccidse)  are  Hemiptera 
in  which  the  males  alone  are  winged;  the 
females  always  remaining  in  a  sort  of  scale- 
like  form,  such  as  may  be  found  at,  all  times 
on  the  apple  tree.  Coccidse  are  famous  for 
the  dyes  which  they  have  furnished  the  world  for  hun- 
dreds and  even  thousands  of  years.  They  furnished  the 
Knkkott  of  the  Greeks,  the  Coccus  of  the  Romans,  the 
h'i  rnu-H  of  the  Arabs,  the  Alki-rnn'K  of  the  Persians  ;  mid  the 
Sfttrlct  (train  of  Poland  and  the  Cochineal  of  Mexico  are 
insects  of  this  family  of  the  Hemiptera. 

Some  kinds  of  the  Hemiptera,  as  the  Boat-flies  (Notonec- 
tida;),  live  in  the  water,  and  are  noted  for  their  habit  of 
BWiauni&g  on  their  backs;  others,  as  the  Scorpion-bugs 
(Xepida-).  live  in  the  water,  and  are  adapted  for  seizing 
prey  by  their  lore  legs,  which  flex  upon  themselves,  and 
thus  act  as  pincers;  others,  as  the  Water-measurers  (Ily- 
drometridae),  are  found  on  the  water,  over  the  surface  of 
which  they  move  with  a  gliding  motion. 

To  the  Hemiptera  also  belong  the  Squash-bugs  (Corcidac), 
the  minute  insects  included  in  the  Thripsida1,  the  Bed-bugs 
(Cimicidae),  and  the  Lice  (Pediculidse). 

ORTHOPTKRA. — The  Orthoptera  (op9d«,  orlhoa,  "straight," 
TTTepoc,  jitd-tnt,  a  "wing"),  named  from  the  nature  of  their 
wings,  which  lie  straight  along  the  back,  have  their  upper 
wings  rather  thick,  the  under  ones  the  larger  and  thinner, 
and  folded  in  plaits  like  a  fan.  As  already  shown  in  our 
general  remarks,  they  do  not  undergo  a  complete  trans- 
formation, but  they  pass  by  insensible  gradations  from  the 
larval  to  the  adult  stage,  all  the  while  remaining  active. 

Some  kinds,  as  the  so-called  Earwigs  (Forflculidw),  have 
the  body  flattened  and  armed  at  the  hind  extremity  with 
a  pair  of  pointed  nippers.  Others,  as  the  Cockroaches 
(Blatttdae),  have  the  body  broader,  flattened,  and  tin-  hind 
extremity  furnished  with  conical  articulated  appendages. 
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other*,  as  the  Walking  sticks  and  Walking-leaves  (Phu- 

llll'la'  ',   closcl  V    re.-, 'till. I. •     twl;.'-     ;tiul     leaves.        Oilier-,  as    the 

.Mante*  I  Malitidie  ,.  ale  miicb  .  !,.n^ate.|.  and  have  the  lore 
legs  formed  lor  .-cmng  and  hnldm;;  prey  :  and  they  sit  for 
hours  holding  up  their  tore  I 

within  their  reach.     Si  ill  nthci-,  ;,  -  111,-  Cri.-kels  1  liryllidn- ), 
have   an    obloni;    llallem-d    body,    long    stylets   at   the    hind 
extremity  of  die    body,  and  the  females   arc    provided  with 
a  very  long  ovipositor   for   intro  lucini;  their  egirs    mi 
ground;  and  the  males  have  Ib.-  membranes  and  nervuns 

I  \ 
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jointed  antennae,  and  the  abdomen   has  two  ]ong-j 
appendages.      In  the   Ian  a   and    pupa   stale  thcv  arc  toimd 
under  stones  in  the  water.     Some  faj 

(Bphonnida),  are  very  short  -lived,  living  in   the  imago 
8tattl  *  than  a  few  hours  or  a  day.  although  their 

larva  and  pupa  state  extends  through  several  veins,  all  of 
which  they    pa-s  in  the  wat.-r. 

The   hragon  Hi,-     Odonatai  are   iimniig  the  l,c»t  repre- 
sentatives  ,,f   lb..    N,  iiropt,  r;,,   „„,)    I,,,,,.    „    |,,I1(,   |,,,,| 
ugly  large  eye,,  powerful  jaws,  and  large  and  lu 

wings.    They  Ily  with  grc  al  n  I,  ,  ily  imd 
remain    long    upon    the    wing.      In    ll,e 
•    \  larva   and    pupa    stale   they    lue   in    tin- 

water;  and   when  the  time  comes  for 
tb.m  to  complete  their   tran-foi  malioll, 


•wl  up  the  mrnm  of  plants,  and, 

»illnlrann  fn.ni  lli.    | 


.i  | 

wlii.-h  nniain.s  lixi-d  in  iln-  plant,  and 
having   hccomo   dry,    they    Ily   Miilily 
away.     At  all  period*  of  tlu-ir  I. 
ar.-  ,  \,'t  c.lin^ly  nip: 
all  insecl.«  nhich  iln-y  nin  ra| 

To  the  Nenroptcra   alfo  belong  the 
II,  .mi-.  I    Cnr.Mluli*    an.  I    il.«  alii. 
'he  Ant-lion>   anil  .  tl  . 
MeuiiToliini  i,  iin.l  the  ( 
flies  (Phryganiiln-1.     The  Ant-lioniare 
famous  for  the  pitfalls  whi.-h.  nhile  in 
I  he  lar\a  >tate,  they  uniki-  in  the  sands, 
iin.l  at  the  bottom  of  which  they  lie  .-..n- 
.11  but  the  jaws,  and  there  await 
.-.  hieh  fall  into  tin  ir  ].n 
they  at  once  seize  aud  devour. 

Some  of  the    .Nenr,.|.l,  ra  are  wing- 
lens,  and  are  called  degradation!!)  I.  .in.-. 
.....  1  ehwoly   resemble    the    M\r!npndn. 
Such  are  the  Spring-tails  (Thy 
nr  I'mlariiliv),  which  have  a  .-\  lin.lrienl 
scaly  or  hairy  body,  short  and  four-  to  six  jointed  uni.  nine, 
four  to  eight    >imple   eyes  on  each  side,  and  whose  anal 
bristles  are  united  and  bent  under  the  body,  forming  a  sort 
of  spring  In  In.  h  these  insects  leap.     They  are 

M-eii  iii  L'iir.lens.  nnd  also  on  the  surface  of  pools  of  wilier. 
Sueh  also  are  the  Bristle-tails  (Lepismatida-),  which  have 
a  lung  body  covered  with  silvery  -like  scales,  ar.d  the  »b- 
donien  furnished  with  three  long  bristles.  They  are  found 
among  old  books  and  woollens,  and  also  under  stones  and 
rubbish  in  damp  situations.  The  species  of  both  these 


The  Crested  Locust  (iMniila  crMala). 

at  the  base  of  the  wing*  so  speciali/cd  that,  by  the  rubbing 

the    wing*    upon    each    other,    they    can    prod'uco    a    sound 

known  as  a  chirrup.     Others,  as  the  Locusts  (Locustidro), 

are  grasshopper  like,  and  have  very  long  antetinee'and  four 

joinicd    t:n',i,   and    the   females    have   a   long   ovipositor. 

Some  kinds  of  the  LoOOttidtt,  :i-  ' ''  i/fli>>f  hiln*,  are  w  i 

and  live  under  stones;  other*,  as  the  Katydid  (  r'//rr<Y>/, /////.« 

c.o/c.n •»/*,  S.'iidderi.  have  the  wind's  broad  in  the  mid.li' 

concave;  others,  as  the  nblon ••  Leaf-winged  Oras-hoppcrs 

( I'll !///.,;>/. -rii  ),  havn  the  wing-covers  shorter  than  the  under 

wings;  others  (/%«MMros*)ara)  have  the  ovipositor  curved      families  are  small,  the  largest  rarely  having  bodies  over  an 

sharply  upward  .-  others  (Ctmocephalttt)  have  the  head  end-      inch  in  length. 

ing  in   a  conical  projection; 

and  others  (  f >>•••}>•  limtnn )  have 

the   ovipositor   sabre-like   in 

form. 

The  Migratory  1 

their    allies    (Arriiilii    of    La- 

treillc)  are  orthoptcra  which 
have  a  large  head,  short  an- 
tenna-, three  jointed  tarsi,  in 
st,  :i  1  ol  four  jointed,  as  in  the 
Locustidffi,  and  they  ha\c  n" 
projecting  ovipositor.  Such 
are  the  Kcd  Ic^^ed  Locusts 
(Cnfnittt-intx}.  the  Coral-wing- 
ed, and  the  Carolina  Locusts 
( (AW ,/>.../..  i.  etc. 

NI:I  K.>rrKitA. —  The   Neu- 
roptcra    (vtvpov,     m-Mrmi,    ;v 
"nerve;''    nTtp6vf    jiteroit,    a 
''wing")  have  a  long  body, 
and   four    long,    thin,    nuui 
hranous,     and      finely-netted 
veined     wings,    the     anterior 
pair   generally,    or    nt    I.MS; 
sometimes,  being  the  smaller  : 
in   «.,nie  genera,  however,  the 
hind    pair    is   the   smaller,  or 
even  obsolete.      These  ins.cl~ 
have    large    eyes   and    large 
mandibles.    They  are, I,  -t 
of  weapon*,  except  their  jaws, 
heing  without  a  sting  or  pier- 
cer.    Most  of  the  Ncuropters-  arc  aquatic  in  the  larva  and 
pupa    stale.      Many    specie.-    do    not    undergo   a  complete 
metamorphosis. 

Some  of  the  representatives   of  the   Xeuropters,  as   the 
While   Ants   or  Termite*  i  T.  miiti. he  i,  inhabit   only  warm 
countries,  and  in  the  larva  state  feed  upon  w'ood,  dev  - 
all  kinds  of  wooden  furniture,  and  even  whole  hou 
they  have  done  in  the  Isle  ol    France.     Those  called    - 
flics    iPerlidse)    are   oblong,   depressed,    and    have    UKUIV- 


Dragon-flr  i 

A  R  A  r  n  x  i  n  A  . — The  Arachnid*  arc  insects  which  have 
the  body  divided  into  only  two  well-marked  region*,  the 
head  and  the  hind-body,  the  head  and  thorax  1  • 
united  into  one  piece,  thereby  resembling  in  this  r. 
the    head    and    thorax    of  the    Crii-ta.  cans.     The  Arach- 
nids   have   simple   eyes,   four   pairs   of  legs,  attach, 
the  thorax,  and  they  arc  without  antcnna<,  compound 
and  wings;   and  they  do  not  change  it  rra  in 

coming  to  maturity,  which  they  reach  after  moulting  the 
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skin  six  times, 
orders : 


The  Arachnids  arc  divided  into  three  sub- 

1.  Arnni-inn,  or  Spiders  proper. 
1?.    I'ritiftrtljii,  or  Scorpions. 
3.  A'-frrittu,  or  Mites. 

ARANEINA. — The  Arancina  (aranea,  a  *'  spider  "),  or  Spi- 
ders proper,  have  mandibles  formed  exclusively  for  biting, 
a  more  or  less  spherical  abdomen,  which  is  not  divided 
into  segments,  and  this  abdomen  is  attached  to  the  cephalo- 
thorux  by  a  slender  pedicel.  They  perform  their  respira- 
tion by  means  both  of  lungs  and  tracheiv,  and  they  undergo 
no  metamorphosis  in  coming  to  maturity.  The  mandibles 
end  in  a  powerful  hook,  in  the  end  of  which  there  is  an 
opening  to  a  duct  which  connects  with  a  poison-gland 
situated  in  the  head.  The  palpi  resemble  shorter  legs  j 
they  are  in  fact  the  maxilla1.  In  the  female  they  are  sim- 
ple, but  in  tho  male  the  terminal  joint  is  modified  so  as  to 
be  a  sexual  organ.  Most  species  of  Spiders  have  eight 
ocelli,  but  some  have  only  six,  some  have  only  two,  and 
certain  cave  species  are  said  to  be  blind. 

One  of  the  most  curious  things  about  Spiders  is  their 
silk-spinning  apparatus.  On  the  abdominal  extremity 
there  are  from  four  to  six  protuberances,  each  of  which  is 
perforated  with  a  great  number  of  minute  holes — in  some 
species  as  many  as  a  thousand  in  eaeh  protuberance.  From 
these  minute  holes  passes  the  adhesive  fluid  or  liquid  silk, 
which  has  its  origin  in  internal  reservoirs;  and  as  soon  as 
the  fine  streams  of  this  material  come  to  the  air  they  harden 
into  silk.  It  is  said  that  the  Spider  has  the  power  of  unit- 
ing all  the  minute  fib- 
res into  one  or  into 
several  threads,  ac- 
cording to  the  use  it 
would  make  of  the  silk. 
The  Spiders'  webs  are 
very  curiously  con- 
structed, and  well  re- 
pay the  most  careful 
observation  and  study. 

The  eggs  of  Spiders 
are  enclosed  in  cocoons 
spun  from  the  same 
kind  of  material  of 
which  they  construct 
their  webs,  and  tho 
form  of  the  egg-cases 
or  cocoons  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  species. 
The  young  remain  in 
tho  cocoon  for  a  long  sPlder's  S£™1liI{{Jc^1>pariltl1''' 
time,  and  grow  to  dou- 
ble the  size  which  they  have  when  hatched,  apparently 
without  food. 

The  Tetrapneumones  are  large  hairy  spiders  which  have 
four  lung-sacs  and  four  stigmata,  and  two  pairs  of  spin- 
nerets. They  live  in  cylindrical  holes  which  they  make  in 
the  earth.  They  are  found  mainly  in  warm  climates.  Hero 
.belong  the  Trap-door  Spiders,  described  by  some  writers 
under  the  name  of  Territclarife,  or."  Under-ground  Weav- 
ers," and  by  others  under  the  name  of  nyyale,  These 
spiders  are  named  from  the  fact  that  they  close  the  entrance 
of  their  burrows  with  a  sort  of  trap-door.  This  door  is 
made  of  earth  lined  beneath  with  silk,  or  in  some  species 
it  is  wholly  of  silk. 

The  Dipneumones,  including  all  true  spiders  except  the 
preceding  family,  have  two  lung-sacs,  two  or  four  stigmata, 
and  three  pairs  of  spinnerets.  Some  of  the  species  of  this 
family  arc  known  as  the  "  Wanderers,"  others  as  the  "  Se- 
dentary "  spiders.  Tho  latter  spin  webs,  and  watch  them 
that  they  may  secure  prey.  Some  kinds  (Clubinne)  con- 
struct tubes  of  silk  under  the  bark  of  trees  and  under 
stones.  Others,  as  the  Water  Spider  (Argyroneta  <«fnt(tiftt, 
Linn.)  of  Europe,  live  under  the  surface  of  the  water, 
there  making  their  nest,  which  is  filled  with  air.  Others 
(Tegennrla)  make  a  horizontal  web,  connected  with  which 
is  a  tubular  retreat,  where  the  spider  remains  till  some  fly 
or  other  insect  becomes  entangled  in  tho  web.  Those,  be 
longing  to  the  genus  Thcridion  have  tho  four  inner  ocelli 
larger  than  the  four  outer  ones,  and  the  first  and  last  pair 
of  legs  longest;  and  they  make  webs  of  threads  crossing 
in  all  directions.  The  genus  Epeira  includes  those  which 
have  a  large  globular  abdomen.  They  are  sedentary 
species,  constructing  a  web  formed  of  spiral  threads,  and 
other  threads  radiating  from  a  centre.  NrpKUa  is  a  genus 
of  large  spiders  characterized  by  a  long,  cylindrical  abdo- 
men. Xi-phitu  jjluntifH-H  of  the  Southern  States  has  become 
celebrated  from  the  interesting  experiments  made  with  it 
by  Dr.  B.  G.  Wilder,  in  the  production  of  silk.  The  genus 
Tkominu  includes  "  wanderers "  which  have  very  small 
chi'licercs.  Dolomrden  includes  wanderers  which  hide  under 
Stones,  and  not  unfrequcntly  dive  under  water,  and  which 


make  an  orbicular  cocoon  which  is  carried  by  the  mother. 
Lifi-nw  is  a  genus  of  large  hairy  spiders,  with  large  chel- 
ieeres,  with  the  fourth  pair  of  feet  the  longest,  and  the 
third  pair  shortest.  The  species  make  no  silk.  They 

hide  under 
stones.  The 
Tarantula 
belongs  to 
this  genus. 
The  genus 
S'litimg  in- 
cludes the 
leaping  Spi- 
ders; they 
have  a  largo 
square  ce- 
phalothorax, 
and  (behind-  • 
body  is  of  an 
oval  cylindri- 
cal form. 

PEDI  PALPI. 
—  Here  be- 
long IheScor- 
pions  nnd  al- 

The  Tarantula  of  Europe,  Li/cosa  tarantula.        J^1*          ^aVe 

the  maxillary  palpi  greatly  enlarged,  and  in  most  eases 
ending  in  forceps,  and  their  abdomen  is  distinctly  jointed  ; 
and  in  the.  true  scorpions  the  hind-body  is  very  long,  and 
ends  in  a  curved  point  or  sting  which  discharges  a  pois- 
onous fluid  contained  in  an  internal  reservoir. 

The  True  Scorpions  (Scorpionidte)  have  enormous  for- 
ceps-likemaxillai.  The  False  Scorpions  (Pseudo-scorpionos) 
are  minute  forms  which  have  maxillary  palpi  resembling 
the  claws  of  the  true  Scorpions.  They  are  often  found 
in  old  books  and  in  neglected  drawers.  The  Hnrvestmen, 
or  Daddy  Long-legs  (Phalangidsc),  have  a  cephalothorax 
which  is  not  jointed,  the  abdumen  is  short  nnd  thick,  and 
the  maxillary  palpi  end  in  a  single  claw,  and  the  mandi- 
bles end  in  forceps,  and  their  legs  are  excessively  elongated. 

ACARINA.—  The  Acarina  or  Mites  are  arachnids  which 
have  oval  or  rounded  bodies  which  exhibit  no  articulation 
or  divisions  into  segments,  the  cephalothorax  and  abdomen 
being  merged  together.  Most  of  the  species  are  very  minute 
in  size  ;  a  few,  however,  as  the  Ticks  —  which  are  the  largest 
of  all  —  attain  the  length  of  half  an  inch.  The  Red  Miles 
(Trombididec)  are  common  in  hot-houses  and  in  hot-beds, 
and  in  the  dry  warm  beds  of  the  garden.  The  Water- 
mites  (Hydrachnidso)  are  found  in  both  fresh  and  salt 
water.  The  Ticks  (Ixodidse)  are  large  mites  with  leather- 
like  bodies,  and  they  attach  themselves  to  man  and  ani- 
mals, especially  in  warm  countries.  Some  species,  how- 
ever, arc  found  in  temperate  regions.  Of  the  true  Mites 
(Acaridte),  we  may  mention  the  Sugar-mite  (7'yrot/fi/}Jnis 
*  <*'•/(  «/•/},  common  in  unrefined  sugar  ;  the  Cheese-mite 
(  Tyr<>!/?ifi>hnx  Miro),  the  Flour-mite  (TyroglffJivt  farina-.)  f 
the  Itch-mite  (Sarccptet  ncttbifi)  ;  the  last  being  the  insect 
which,  by  burrowing  and  breeding  under  the  skin,  causes 
the  loathsome  disease  which  bears  its  name;  and  to  the 
true  Mites  belong  various  species  inhabiting  domestic  ani- 
mals, and  which  entomologists  refer  to  the  genus  Dcimato- 
dectex  ;  and  here  also  belongs  the  curious  iiiiininl  known  as 
tho  Nose-mite,  which  buries  itself  in  the  follicles  of  the 
human  nose. 

M  YRI  A  POD  A.  —  The  insects  which  belong  to  this  order 
are  more  or  less  worm-like,  and  are  composed  of  ten  to  two 
hundred  or  more  segments.  The  head  is  free  from  the 
body,  and  is  similar  to  that  of  typical  insects.  They  may 
be  divided  into  two  sub-orders  : 


1. 

2.  i'liiiiHjjuitha. 

CHJLOPODA.  —  The  sub-order  of  Chilopoda  (\ct\os,  cleilo*, 
a  "lip,"  and  wot/?,  71-0869,  /"""-,  /><><l"x,  a  "foot"),  or  the 
highest  group,  includes  those  ruyriapods  which  have  each 
segment  or  ring  simple,  and  bearing  but  a  single  pair  of 
feet,  and  which  have  the  head  divided  into  two  regions. 
one  before  and  the  other  behind  the  mouth.  To  this  sub- 
order belong  the  so-called  "  Earwigs"  (Lithobiidje),  which 
have  a  broad  and  flat  head  and  forty-jointed  antennae, 
and  which  feed  mainly  upon  earth-worms;  the  Centipedes 
(Scolopendridae),  which  have  from  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
three  feet-bearing  segments,  ami  which  in  some  species,  as 
those  of  the  tropics,  are  six  to  nine  inches  long;  and  the 
Geophilida;,  which  are  characterized  by  their  slender  form, 
and  by  their  great  number  of  segments,  varying  in  the 
>  different  species  from  thirty  to  two  hundred,  each  formed 
of  two  complete  sub-segments,  and  bearing  only  a  single 
pair  of  feet. 

CHILOGNATHA.  —  The  Chilognaths  (xeiAor,  cltcilos,  a  "lip;" 
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yi«0os,  ynatkni,  a  "jaw")  have  very  short  and  few-jointed 
niiLeim.c,  \ei\  tuiMi'-i'Mi-  -e^meiit-s  :in<l  each  segment  has 
I  wo  paint  ul  led.  II,  re'  belong  the  .Millipedes.  »l-o  known 
a.s  "Thousand  Lei^s  "  1  .1  iilnl:i'  ,.  which  h:u  r  l  In-  bod  y  Ion  -4, 
nearly  oyliudiii  a  ip  <ii  num  •>jn;il 

segments.     And  In  i>   I  l>  <b  -inida',  which 

IM'.-'    tin-    boily   broad    and    ll.i'ii  n.'ii    :in<l    tin'    hea>l    i 
ami  tin'  lilomcrnlic,  which  have  Ihr  form  "I    lie 
cylindrical,  and  composed  of  twelve  or  Hurt'' 
ththmd   In.  horacie  ring  small,  :ind 

the    hl-'l    !'lll<_'   of    Mil'    body    -hn  Id     -haped. 

\iiil  now.  having  gi\  ell  il  lir  ii-l'  out  line  of  the  nature  :ini| 
Of   the    history  of    III'-    .^rienee    of    Kliloliiolo^v  .   and    I 
lie-Trilled  ;ind  illil-li  atril  il  few  of  the  more  ilni 
ical  forms  of  wliii-h  it  treats,  we  leave  tin-  subject   with  our 
readers,  commending  itasono  worthy  of  Ihr  attention  «f 
the  ablest  minds.  SAMIOK.N   TI:V\I,V. 


lOntomos'trncn    [from  the  Or.  imntr,  an  "insect." 

and   (jijT^'iKor.  il  ".shell"],  oiii-  of  tin-  orders  of  crust  i 
inol  tiding  t  h  having  normally  fi\  «•  "r  six  cephalic 

segments  in  tin-  form  of  ;i  'hell,  ;ind   live  or  more   rings  «f 
the  foot  scries,  the  hinder  ours  being  irenerally  obsolete. 
The  abdomen  has  no  appendages.      I  h.      i       .  -s  of  this  di- 
visiou  are  very  numerous  ......  I  mu-t  existing  -peeics  are  of 

smnll  si/.r.  i'M-i-|ir  tin-  kin;;  crab  (  /.///IM/^.V  i.  which  fo] 
cent  theorists  place  in  a  new  order  by  itself.  Many  of 
tbeni  are  found  in  fresh  and  salt  water,  and  some  are  par- 
asitic. They  differ  greatly  in  general  form,  and  in  the 
number  of  their  organs  of  locomotion.  which  in  some  spe- 
cies are  more  (ban  100,  and  ill  others  are  entirely  absent. 
The  order  inelndes  the  eareinoids,  ostracoids  (  with  the  cir- 
ripeds),  limuloids  (doubtful),  and  rotifers.  KntomostracouB 
shells  are  peculiarly  abundant  in  certain  palaeozoic  rocks. 
They  first  appear  in  the  Silurian  strata. 

Entozo'a  [from  the  Gr.  «Vn>e,  "in"  or  "within,"  and 
<iiof,  an  "  animal  "],  a  name  applied  to  those  animals  which 
dwell  within  the  bodies  of  other  animals.  They  belong  to 
the  Vermi'8  (true  worms),  the  lowest  form  of  articulate  an- 
imals. They  are  divided  into  (  I  ]  eestonl  \\  onus,  or  tape- 
worms, whieb  are  all  more  or  less  jointed,  of  a  ribbon-like 
form,  each  joint  of  hermaphrodite  conformation,  and  dwell 
ing  in  the  intestines.  The  embryonic  worms  penetrate  the 
tissues,  beeome  surrounded  by  a  eyst.  and  are  known  as 
"cystic"  worms.  They  have  no  alimentary  canal.  (2) 
The  llukes  or  trematodo  worms,  of  flat  oval  form,  smooth, 
soft,  and  not  jointed.  They  have  an  hermaphrodite  devel- 
opment, the  sexual  organs  pervading  a  great  part  of  the 
b.i.h  of  the  adult.  They  afford  many  wonderful  examples 
of  the  so-called  alternate  generation  and  of  parthenogen- 
esis in  some  of  the  generations.  The  disease  called  ••  n>i  " 
in  sheep  is  caused  by  their  presence  in  the  biliary  passages. 
In  man  they  eitnse  the  biematuria  prevailing  at  the  Cape 
of  (Jood  Mope  and  (lie  endemic  dysentery  of  Egypt.  They 
inhabit  the  liver,  kidneys,  lungs,  etc.  Among  the  genera 
are  IHniiiiiiii,  ISillinr:i<i,  and  many  others.  When  pi 
they  have  an  alimentary  canal  without  vent.  (3)  TheNe- 
matelmia  or  round  worms,  having  long,  cylindroid  forms, 
and  in  the  more  perfect  forms  an'  intestinal  canal  with 
month  and  vent,  and  distinct  sexes.  This  class  includes 
pinworms,  .1  *<-tiritle8,  the  Trichina,  the  Guinea  worm,  and 
many  others. 

Entre  Douro  e  IHinho  ("between  the  Douro  and  the 

Minho,"  rivers  which  bound  it  on  the  S.  and  \.  n  spcctive- 
ly),  a  province  of  Portugal,  i»  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Spain, 
on  ihe  K.  by  Tra/  "s   Mnntrs  and  IJeira.  on   the  S.  I. 
Ireinadiira.    and    on    the    \V.    by    the   Atlantic.      Area,   2808 
square   miles.      It    is   the   most  populous,  the  richest,  and 
the  best  cultivated  province  of  the  kingdom.      Kverywhere 
arc    fertile   valleys,   rich   meadows,   tields,  and  vineyards. 
The  products  are  fruit,  wine,  oil,  tigs,  oranges,  Karl. 
and  wheat.     Chief  town,  oporto.     1'op.  91 

Entrr  Kins,  e-n'tr.1  ••between  the  rh 

a  province  nt  the  Argentine  Kepublie.  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  province  of  Corricntes.  on  the  K.  by  the  river  I'rn- 
guay.  and  on  the  S.  and  \V.  by  the  Parana.  Arm,  .v.'.l  I" 
e  niile-.  The  surface  is  level,  and  partly  i  .....  npicd 
by  -wamp-  and  prairies  or  gra-sy  plains.  Many  cattle  and 
horses  f  .....  1  on  thc-e  |.]:ii]i-.  The  eliief  exports  are  bides. 
horns,  ami  tallow.  Pup.  in  ISil'.l.  l:;l.J7l.  Capital,  c  on 
cepeion. 

Entry,  the  act  of  entering.  In  criminal  law,  in  addition 
to  breaking,  entry  is  necessary  to  constitute  t1 
burglary,  but  this  need  not  In-  with  the  whole  body.  If  the 
hand  or  any  part  of  the  body  goes  into  the  building  with 
intent  to  commit  n  felony,  it  is  sufficient  :  and  if  only  the 
instrument  intended  to  be  used  in  the  commission  of  the 
crime  enters,  it  is  enough  to  constitute  the  offence. 

In  the  law  of  real  e-tatc,  entry  is  the  taking  actual  pos- 
session of  land.     A  writ  of  entry  was  a  common-law  action, 


now  disused,  to  recover  the  poeneMion  of  land  from  ot:e  who 
wrongfully  withheld  it.      \n\    ••!•'..•   upon  the  land  of  an- 
other i-  often  termed    an    entry,  and    mile--   done   with   the 
>f  the  owner,  is  in  most  olawful  and 

a  trespass. 

Kll'vrlopc  [from  tb  to  "wrap  up 

!.  IN  geom'-'i  \ .  .i  i-nrve  or  Murlac'    . 

rated  by  the  repeated  intcr-ecf  ion  -  of  gi\en  cur\es  or  sur- 
itn.  Hlid   magnitude   are   allo-^ 

\ary  a rding  to  some  imariable  law.      A  till" 

is  the   envelope   generated  by  a  til". 

:    the  plane  curve  is  the  envelope  of  its  tangent.  >-ir. 
Klivrlii|>r-.  foi    letter!,  a:  •  a  eomparatnei', 
velopment  of  civilization,  the  demand  lortliem   I. 
createil    by  .1     serv  ice.       They   Mere 

folded,  and  gummed   by  hand,  but   the  great  call  for  them 
stimulated  tiic  production  of  machines  for  doing  the  work. 
These  machines  are  of  various  kinds;  and,  not  to  sj 
the    ii. imes  of  the  somewhat    nnnien  n.s    rival 
may  be  remarked  (hat  in  latter  years  these  machines  turn 
out  surprising  numbers  of  envelope-,  and  that  the  ijuality 
of  the  work   is  absolutely  perfect-  very  far  ahead  of  what 
!  eould  be  done  by  hand.     Stamped  em  elopes  for  letters  and 
|  newsp  'sued  and  sold  by  nearly  all  civili/ed  gov- 

.'•  the  pp  ducts  of  private  enterprise  arc  more 
generally  used. 

En'voy  [from  the  Fr.  rtimi/er,  to  ''send"  (that  is,  to 
••  put  or  start  on  the  way  "  i.  from  <  n.  ••  in  "  or  ••  on."  and 
to/,  .••  way  "],»  person  sent  on  any  mission,  hut  par 
larly  one  sent  on  business  to  n  foreign  court:  a  diplomatic 
minister  of  the  second  order;  one  who  is  inferior  in  rank 
to  an  ambassador,  and  who  cannot  demand  a  private  nu- 
of  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  is  accredited,  but  must 
negotiate  with  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Besides  the 
ordinary  envoy,  there  is  a  class  of  diplomatists  styled  en- 
voys extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipotentiary. 

Envoy  Extraordinary  nnd  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary, the  title  of  the  principal  repn  t  the 
U.  8.  government  at  tin  I  Ihc  following  nations: 
(.'rent  Britain.  France.  Uu--ia.  Germany,  Austria,  Italy, 
Spain.  China,  Ilrazil.  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Chili.  They  rank 
next  below  ambassadors  and  next  above  ministers  resident. 
They  are  appointed  by  the  President  and  continued  by  the 
Senate.  Their  salaries  are  as  follows:  ministers  to  6 
Britain  and  France,  each  $17,500  annually  ;  to  Italy,  Peru, 
and  Chili.  $10,000  ;  to  the  other  countries  mentioned, 
$12,000. 

I'.ny'o  [Cir.  •f.rvu],  the  goddess  of  war  in  the  Greek  my- 
thology. iSi  e  Hi  l.l.OXA.) 

Enz'ina  (or  Knrina  .  do  la  (Ji'AS),  a  popular  Span- 
ish poet,  born  in  Old  Castile  in  1468.  He  was  pair- 
by  King  Ferdinand  V.  In  14»fl  he  published  a  volume 
containing  several  comedies  and  odes  and  a  poem  called  a 
••  \  i-ii.n  of  the  Temple  of  Fame."  He  is  considered  the 
founder  of  the  Spanish  theatre.  Among  his  dramas,  which 
are  remarkable  tor  purity  of  .-i>  Ic  and  natural  imagery,  is 
••  Plaeida  y  Victoriano."  lie  performed  a  pilgrimage  to 
Palestine  in  1. >!'.'.  Died  in  ' 

Enzio,  or  Enzo,  a  natural  son  of  the  emperor  Fred- 
erick II.  of  (iernmny.  was  born  about  IL'L'I.  lie  fought 
for  his  father  against  the  pope  and  the  liin-lphs.  and  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king  of  Sardinia.  Having  obtained  com- 
mand ot  the  imp.  rial  Beet,  he  gained  a  great  naval  \  il 
over  ti  in  1241.  In  I  -Mil  he  was  taken  prisoner 

by  the  Cnelphs,  who  confined  him  until  his  death  in  l'27'2. 

E'ocene  [from  the  Hr.  ijult.  "dawn,"  and  tttm.  "re- 
that  is,  belonging  to  the  dawn  of  the  cenoioio 
period],  in  geologv.  a  term  applied  to  the  lower  tertiary 
strata,  and  originally  suggested  by  the  occurrence  in  those 
strata  of  a  few  faint  dawnings  of  living  species  of  fi 
The  term  wns  originally  limited  by  the  p  -i)  of 

recent  or  living  to  extinct  species  found  in  a  collection  of 
older  tertiary  >hells  nf  the  I'aris  basin,  but  it  is  now  known 

that  all  tin cene  species  are  extinct.     The  eocene  beds 

in  the  chalk,  and  occupy  small  areas  compared  with 
the  older  formations.  They  arc  generally  well  developed 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  i  n  Eu- 

rope. London.   I'aii-.   and    I:..  of  which    is    built 

on  a  special  tertiary  ba*in  of  this  period.  They  contain 
many  interesting  fossils  of  \'  mollusks,  radiata, 

etc.  The  eocene  strata  are  divided  into  tipper,  middle,  and 
lower  eocene.  The  London  clay  belongs  to  the  lower  di- 
vision. 

In  America  the  eocene  strata  form  a  belt  of  outcrop  ex- 
tending from  New  Jersey  around,  parallel  with  the  Atlantic 
and  Cult' coasts,  to  the  I  .  and  are  represented  in 

the  interior  of  the  continent  by  certain  estuary  and  In  -h- 
dcpi.-its  of  Wyoming  Territory,  etc.     (In   the  west 
i  coast  the  eocene  has  not  been  distinctly  recognized.     In 
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Eastern  America  the  eocene  strata  are  divided  into  the 
Claiborne,  Jackson,  and  Vicksburg  beds,  of  which  the  last 
arc  most  recent.  They  contain  numerous  fossils,  mostly 
marine  mollusks,  but  also  include  some  gigantic  vertebrates, 
as  Xruijlmlon  eiluidr.n,  a  carnivorous  cetacean  seventy  feet 
in  length,  and  ('»/ •••It" i'<><l<>n  mrynfodon,  a  shark  of  which 
tlif  teeth  arc  sometimes  six  inches  in  length.  Leaves  and 
fruits  occur  in  the  eocene  at  Brandon.  Vt.,  and  in  Missis- 
sippi. Like  the  flora  of  the  European  eocene,  they  indicate 
a  tropical  or  sub-tropical  climate.  The  eocene  beds  of 
Wyoming  have  furnished  the  remains  of  a  remarkable  group 
of'mammals,  which  are  thought  by  1'mf.  Marsh  to  form  a 
new  order,  which  ho  bus  named  "  Dinocerata."  The  largest 
of  these  (Uinacernu  mtnilii/in)  had  the  bulk  of  an  elephant, 
and  was  provided  with  three  pairs  of  horns  and  a  pair  of 
great  sabre-like  canine  teeth.  Many  other  vertebrate  re- 
mains from  these  deposits  have  been  described  by  Profs. 
Marsh  and  Cope. 

Eolinn  Harp.     Sec  /EOI.IAX  HARP. 

Eon  de  Beaumont,  d'  (CIIARI.KS  (!I:NKVIKVK  Loins 
AvursTi-:  ANIHIE  TIMOTHEK),  called  Chevalier  d'Eon, 
a  French  diplomatist  and  writer,  born  at  Tounere  Oct.  5, 
1728.  He  was  employed  in  an  important  mission  to  Rus- 
sia in  1755,  and  served  as  captain  in  the  French  army  in 
1759.  About  1761  he  became  minister  plenipotentiary  in 
London,  but  he  was  soon  deprived  of  that  office  by  secret 
intrigues  of  his  enemies  in  Paris.  He  remained  as  an  exile 
in  England  for  many  years,  during  which  much  sensation 
was  excited  by  a  report  that  he  was  a  female.  He  returned 
to  France  in  1777.  after  which  he  wore  the  female  dress,  in 
compliance,  it  is  said,  with  the  order  of  the  king.  He  died 
poor  in  London  May  21,  1810. 

Eon  (or  Eudo)  de  Stella,  a  fanatic  of  the  twelfth 
century,  an  ignorant  (and  perhaps  insane)  nobleman  of 
IJretagne,  who,  having  heard,  during  the  act  of  exorcism, 
the  words  ''through  Him"  (per  Kum,  etc.,  in  Latin)  "who 
will  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  dead,"  concluded,  from 
the  resemblance  between  his  own  name  Kun  and  the  Latin 
Earn,  that  he  was  the  one  appointed  as  the  final  judge  of 
mankind.  He  taught  a  reformed  doctrine,  and  gained  many 
disciples.  He  was  captured  in  1148,  and  many  of  his  follow- 
ers (called  Eonians)  were  burned,  but  Eon  himself  was  pro- 
nounced insane,  and  seems  to  have  been  spared. 

E'os  [Gr.  'Hus,  the  "dawn"],  in  the  Greek  mythology, 
a  daughter  of  Hyperion,  a  sister  of  Helios  (the  sun),  and 
the  wife  of  Tithonus.  She  corresponds  to  the  Latin  Au- 
rora, the  goddess  of  the  morning.  (See  AURORA.) 

Eotvos,  or  Eoetvoes  (JOSEPH),  FREIIIERR  VON,  an  emi- 
nent Hungarian  author  and  statesman,  born  at  Buda  Sept. 
3,  1813,  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Pcsth.  About 
the  age  of  twenty  he  produced  "  Revenge,"  a  tragedy,  and 
two  successful  comedies  entitled  "  The  Critics  "  and  "  The 
Wedding."  His  "  Carthusian"  (1838-41),  a  novel,  was  gen- 
erally admired.  Ho  also  gained  distinction  as  a  political 
writer  and  orator  of  the  popular  party.  Among  his  works 
are  a  political  novel  entitled  "The  Village  Notary"  (ISM  - 
46),  which  was  translated  into  English,  a  work  on  the  "  Equal 
Rights  of  Nationalities"  (1851),  and  another  on  "The  In- 
fluence of  the  Ideas  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  "  (2  vols., 
1851-54).  He  was  minister  of  public  instruction  in  IMS. 
but  he  resigned  the  same  year.  In  1865  he  began  to  edit  a 
political  paper.  In  1867,  after  the  reconciliation  between 
the  Magyars  and  the  emperor  of  Austria  had  been  effected, 
he  was  again  appointed  minister  of  public  instruction, 
which  place  he  retained  until  his  death.  Died  Feb.  2, 1871. 

Eozo'on  [from  the  Gr.  ^ws,  the  "  dawn,"  and  £woi-,  an 
"animal,"  implying  an  animal  existing  at  the  dawn  of 
creation],  one  of  the  oldest  geological  representatives  of 
animal  life,  a  gigantic  marine  animal  whose  remains  have 
been  found  in  the  Laurcntian  rocks  of  Canada.  The  Eozoon 
('mil iflniif  belonged  to  the  Foraminit'era.  animals  of  very 
low  organization,  even  lower  in  the  scale  than  sponges.  It 
had  no  proper  organs,  but  consisted  probably  of  a  jelly-like 
mass,  having  the  power  of  secreting  a  calcareous  shell.  It 
was  doubtless  sessile,  adding  as  it  grew  crust  after  crust  of 
chalky  matter,  probably  living  on  from  age  to  age  until  it 
constituted  whole  beds  of  limestone.  What  are  supposed 
to  be  other  species  of  EOZOOH  have  been  found  in  the  oldest 
rocks  of  Europe.  The  organic  character  of  Eozoon  is  de- 
nied by  many  palaeontologists. 

I'lpjicrida'cesc  [from  Epa'crin,  one  of  the  genera],  a 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants  (shrubs  and  small  trees), 
mostly  natives  of  Australia,  Polynesia,  and  the  Indian  Ar- 
chipelago. They  resemble  Kricacea?  in  many  respects,  but 
differ  from  them  in  the  structure  of  the  anther,  which  is  1- 
ccllcd  and  destitute  of  appendages.  The  leaves  are  parallel- 
veined  and  have  no  midrib.  The  corolla  is  generally  tubu- 
lar :  the  fruit  is  in  many  cases  an  edible  berry,  in  others  a 
capsule  or  drupe.  The  Listiun'lhe  sap'ida  bears  an  edible  i 


fruit,  which  is  called  the  Australian  cranberry.  Several 
species  of  Epacrtu  are  cultivated  in  greenhouses  for  their 
verv  beautiful  flowers.  This  order  also  comprises  the  Xphc- 
notinnit,  Li/fifiicinit,  Styphelia,  and  many  other  genera. 

E'pact  [Gr.  CTTOKTO?,  "added,"  from  eVayw,  to  "bring 
to  "],  the  excess  of  the  mean  solar  month  (the  twelfth  part 
of  a  tropical  year)  over  the  mean  lunar  synodical  month,  or 
mean  lunation  ;  that  is,  inasmuch  as  the  mean  lunation  is 
less  than  the  mean  solar  month,  the  epact  is  properly  the 
amount  to  be  added  to  the  former  to  bring  it  up,  or  make 
it  equal,  to  the  latter.  Practically,  in  the  Church  calendar, 
however,  the  epact  is  the  number  of  days  which  intervene 
between  the  end  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  in  December  and 
the  first,  day  of  January  succeeding  ;  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
expressed,  the  epact  is  the  age  of  the  moon,  estimated  in 
entire  days,  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  year.  According 
to  the  definition  given  first  above,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
epact  must  increase  from  month  to  month,  but  for  the  pur- 
]M>.-CS  "f  the  ecclesiastical  calendar  this  monthly  increase  is 
not  considered;  the  entire  increase  for  each  year  being  sup- 
posed  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  calendar 
is  extremely  artificial,  the  calendar  moon  being  a  sort  of 
fiction  of  which  tile  periods  only  approximately  correspond 
with  those  of  the  moon  in  the  heavens:  .so  that  the  calendar 
months  and  the  true  or  mean  astronomical  lunar  months 
rarely  begin  or  end  exactly  together.  In  the  reckoning  of 
tlie  epact  the  following  arbitrary  assumptions  arc  made: 

I.  The  mean  synodical  month  is  291  days  long  (it  is.  in 
fact,  44  minutes  2.84  seconds  longer).     2.  The  lunar  year 
consists  of  12  lunarmonths.  or  354  days.    3.  The  solar  \  >  ai- 
ls always  365  days  (it  is  really  5  hours  48  minutes  4G.i).">  1 1  ! 
seconds  longer).     4,  The  calendar  months  arc  alternately 
30  days  and  29  days  long.    Thus,  the  first  day  of  the  second 
ecclesiastical  month  is  the  31st  of  January  :  the  first  day 
of  the  third  ecclesiastical  month  is  the  1st  of  March;  of  the 
fourth,  March  31st;    of  the  fifth,  April  29th,  and  so  on. 
Thus,  the  last  day  of  the  lunar  year  is  December  20th  ;  so 
that  if  new  moon  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  year 
exactly,  the  epact  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  civil  year  is 

I 1.  In  another  year  this  epact  will  bo  doubled,  and  beeomo 
22;  and  at  the  end  of  a  third  it  will  be  33  days,  or  more 
than  a  month;  so  that  on  the  1st  of  January  the  moon  will 
be  somewhat  advanced  in  a  second  lunation.      The  com- 
pleted lunation  is  counted  30  days,  and  the  epact  is  thus 
reduced  to  t/u-cc  days  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year. 
The  month  thus  passed  over,  or  dropped,  is  called  an  I'tn- 
bfilitmic  month.     As  the  epacts  accumulate,  six  such  cmbo- 
lisrnic  months  of  30  days  each  arc  dropped;  and  finally  we 
reach  a  point  where  the  epact  is  29,  which  wo  consider  to  be 
a  complete  embolismic  month  also,  and  drop  it;  so  that  the 
next  following  year  begins  with  the  epact  0,  like  the  first. 
This  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  year,  so  that  in  every 
cycle  of  nineteen  years  the  epacts  recur  in  the  same  order. 

All  the  foregoing  assumptions  are  separately  inexact, 
but  in  combination  their  inaccuracies  nearly  balance  each 
other;  and  accordingly  it  happens  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteen-year  cycle,  the  calendar  moon,  the  true  moon,  and 
the  sun  occupy  almost  exactly  the  same  relative  places  as 
at  the  beginning.  That  is.  supposing  the  sun  and  the  true 
moon  to  leave  some  determinate  point — say  the  equinox — 
together  at  the  beginning  of  the  cycle,  then  at  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  year  or  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  the 
sun  will  be  truly  in  the  equinox  again,  and  the  moon  very 
nearly  so,  but  not  quite,  being  behind  by  about  two  hours 
and  four  and  a  half  minutes.  In  something  less  than  twelve 
cycles  (about  220  years),  therefore,  the  true  moon  will  have 
lost  a  day  on  her  epact.  If  the  calendar  moon  lost  nothing, 
its  epact  would  consequently  be  too  great,  liut  the  calendar 
moon  loses  more  than  the  true  moon,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  comparison,  made  for  a  period  of  four  cycles, 
or  70  true  astronomical  (tropical)  years  and  940  lunations: 

9-10  calendar  lunations,  of  29J  days  each,  give 27,7:10  days. 

24  embolismic  months  too  long,  and  4  too  short,  add         10    " 
•  19  intercalary  days,  ignored  in  the  lunar  calendar..         19    " 

Total  days  in  4  calendar  cycles 27,759.000 

"    940  true  lunations 27.7.1S.75:! 

"      76  true  years 27,758.407 

It  thus  appears  that  the  calendar  moon  falls  behind  the 
true  moon  0.247  of  a  day,  or  nearly  6  hours,  in  76  years ; 
and  its  epact  not  only  absolutely  diminishes,  but  diminishes 
relatively  to  that  of  the  true  moon  also.  The  effect  of  this 
is  to  cause  the  successive  calendar  new  moons  to  occur  too 
late  by  an  amount  slowly  but  constantly  increasing  ;  the  in- 
crease amounting  to  one  entire  day  in  something  more  than 
4  times  76,  or  304  years — more  exactly  308  years.  No  account 
of  this  circumstance  was  taken,  however,  for  nearly  sixteen 
centuries  after  the  commencement  of  our  era.  At  the  time 
of  the  reformation  of  the  calendar  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII., 
in  1582,  the  epact  had  become  too  small  by  nearly  live  days. 

It  was  not  this  discrepancy,  however,  which  led  to  the 
reformation,  though  occasion  was  taken  at  that  time  to  cor- 
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red,  it.     The  real  cause  which  prompted  the  action  of  Pope 

(In-gory  was  tin'  observation  that.  through  Ilic  error  ol  tin 

Julian  intorcalat  inn  •  .it  une  .|;i  \    in  every  I'mir  ; 

leap  year,  as.  it  is  called),  (In-  adjustment  of  tin-   months  to 

the     seasons     was     becoming    Slowly    dl-placcd,     the    I    , 

going  backward  towards  the  lir-t  of  March.  At  tin?  time 
-it'  tin-  '  'imncil  of  N  i<-:i>a  :  \ .  [>.  325)  tin-  ci|uinox  tell,  or  was 
Sllppo-e  i  I"  I. ill, on  the  L'l  I  nl  Maivh  ;  In  I. .7..  It  fell  upon 

tin-  irii.    A  retrogndAilon  "f  ten  days  had 

1  L'.-n  >  i  ,ir-.  Pope  I  Iregoi  v  thought  it  expedient  to  put  l>ack 
tin-  eijniinix  a:r.i  ill  to  I  he  L'  I  st,  wblch  he  . mild  d<i  in  no  Other 
way  than  by  adding  t>  n  to  the  couut  of  every  day  in  the 

year:    an  I  this    he   a irdingl v  did.      It   did    not    matter  at 

what    |il;n-i-    ill    tin-   year   lln-   change  of  count    began,      lie 
•n mien  -.--I   by  calling  the  fourth  clay  ol   October, 

the  fourteenth  'lay  ol  that  iniinth.  This  change  has 
hail  nn  otln  llect  hut  to  perplex  sy-r-  . 

nology.     The  di-|da  -i-mi-nt  of  the  seasons  had  not  become 
n  any  iinioiiveuienco.      It  u  "«,  how- 

Mr*r,  deiirahle  to  provU  my  further  displacement 

for  tin?  future:   ami  this  part  ol"  Pope  lln-gnrv's  reform  is 
only  to  In!  spoken  of  in  terms,  of  ailmiration.     Tin-  Juliun 
in:eiv:il;it  inn  ol   ont-  day  in  every  fourth  year  produces  an 
error  of  excess  in  the  calendar  year,  which  byaceuuii. 
amounts  to   about  thri'i-  quarters  of  a  ilav  in  a  century,  or 

dayi  in  <\  cry  four  centuries.  The  intercalarv  dav  is. 
therefore,  in  tin:  (Iregorian  system,  iiinitti'it  in  tin'  centurial 

\vhic!i  an-  not  multiples  of  400,  and  rrtaim-.l  in  those 
whii-h  are.  Tlii!  dropping  of  an  intercalary  day  has  the 
ell'ccf  to  inaki-  tin-  -urn-.-  ling  year  begin  a  day  sooner  than 
it  otherwise  would,  and  it  therefore  diminishes  the  moon's 

i-| t.  by  the  same  amount.     The  Gregorian  correction  of 

tin-  i'i\  il  via  r  accordingly  requires  a  reduction  of  the  cpact 
by  three,  days  in  every  four  hundred  years.  If  the  epact, 
as  it  had  liei-n  previously  n-rkoned,  had  been  truly  adjusted 
to  the  astronomical  year,  this  correction  would  lie  all  that 
would  lie  in- •'•--ary  in  keep  it  permanently  right.  Hut  in 
point  of  fact  the  Julian  intercalation  made  the  moan  year 
too  long,  iii  rciei -ence  to  tiie  moon,  by  about  six  hours  in  76 
y  ears,  or  inn-  .lay  in  :;n  I  years  (if  the  more  exact  numbers 
are  taken,  i lay  in  :!»s  years!,  making  the  epact  corre- 
spondingly too  great.  The  principal  niatln-inatn-ian  em- 
ployed on  the  calendar  by  I'ope  Gregory.  Christopher  t'la- 
\ins,  niinle  the  period  H121  years,  which  would  give  eight 
days  in  2500  years.  To  correct  the  cpact  in  lln •  .Inli, <u  year, 
then-fore,  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  it  eight  days  in  e\erv 
twenty-five  centuries;  and  to  correct  it  from  the  Julian  to 
the  true  year,  it  is  necessary  to  subtract  three  days  in  every 
four  centuries.  In  1  IHI  centuries  the  epact  is  accordingly 
inereaM'il  by  .'".'days,  and  diminished  by  T.'i  days,  t  lie  diminu- 
tion amounting  on  the  whole  to  43  days.  The  larger  of 
these  rnrnvt  ion-,  called  the  solar,  whieh  is  subtrai-tive,  is 
applied  of  eioirx-  in  each  non-bissextile  centurial  year.  The 
smaller  has  to  Li-  applied  nt  periods  regulated  by  arbitrary 
rule.  As  L'.'i  is  mil  divisible  by  8  without  a  remainder,  the 
intervals  between  the  eorreel  ions  cannot  be  entirely  uniform. 
There  are  seven  intervals  of  three  centuries  each,  and  an 
eighth  of  four  centuries.  The  first  application  of  th. 
rertinn  afier  the  promulgation  of  the  Gregorian  rel 
thin  was  made  in  I  Mill,  which  century  wa.-  a--inii"d  to  end 
one  of  the  period  i  ol'  twenty-live.  The  eorreetinn  is  to  be 
made  [it  the  end  of  every  third  century  after  I  Mill,  until 
."'.inn.  after  whieh  it  will  bo  deferred  till  the  year  i::nu.  In 
tin-  I'hmvh  Prau-r- linok.  at  the  end  of  the  introductory 
matter  relating  tu  the  eal.-ndar,  there  are  three  tables  called 

'al;  of  which  the  s.-eond  braces  the  rcsultair 

of  these  eorrei-!'niii>-  of  the  epai-t  up  to  the  end  of  tin-  eighty- 
fifth  century,  when  the  cum-i-tinn  amounts  to  one  entire 
embolismie  month  of  thirty  .i 

The  use  of  the  epaet  of  the  year  in  the  calendar  of  Pope 
Gregory  was  to  It-id  In  Ih.-  determination  of  pas. dial  full 
inn  in.  and  so.  by  aonnf  IMSae,  of  Ka-ter.  (8 
The  epaet  being  the  age  of  the  moon  in  entire  day  -  :il  the 
beginning  of  the  ilunarl  month,  the  place  of  new  moon  in 
.Marell  would  be  found  by  counting  baekward  from  the  i'.lllli 
of  March  l  whieh  we  have  seen  to  he  the  la-t  day  of  the  third 
lunar  month),  including  this  :',(lih  day  itself  in  the  count. 
a  number  of  days  equal  to  the  ipact.  The  date  in  March 
thus  found  is  the  ,„-,;  day  of  the  moon,  and  thirteen  diy- 
nnire  added  bring  us  to  the  fourteenth  :  tin-  day  of  .March 
thus  found  will  be  the  date  of  pa-ehal  full  moon,  nit  - 
happens  to  be  less  than  the  '.'1st.  I  ii  t ii is  hi.t ter  ease  we 
inns;  go  to  tlM  m  mth  of  April,  . in. i  Uwardfrom 

the  end  of  the  fourth  lunar  munth.  whieh  is  April  I'.ilh. 
To  facilitate  this  ,- uniting  ba-k ward,  or  to  make 

cuuntnig  uii i -y.  i  "luced  a  row  of  numeral 

letters  into  the  calendar  page  nppo-ite  the  days  of  the 
month,  in  reversed  onler,  I.  being  opposite  March  '•'•".  and 
XXX.,  or  II.  sianding  opposite  .March  1.  This  i>  extended 
through  all  the  months  in  the  year,  as  in  the  following  illus- 
tration, which  presents  the  mouths  of  March  and  April  only: 
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In  this  little  table  one  peculiarity  will  attract  attention. 
Though  the  third  lunar  month  has  thirty  days,  and  the 
fourth  only  twenty-nine,  yet  each  has  thirty  epad  nmi' 
There  seemed  to  be  a  necessity  lor  this  ;  otherwise,  when  the 
epact  is  XXIX.  it  would  bo  ru.uitaleiit  to  zero  in  the  short 
months  (the  hollow  months  as  they  were  called),  but  not  so 
in  the  full  months.  The  epacts  XXI  V.  and  XXV.  arc  there- 
fore placed  opposite  the  same  day.  During  the  sane 
three  consecutive  numbers  like  XXIV.,  XXV..  and  XXVI. 
will  never  all  be  found  among  the  epacts.  When  X  XIV.  and 
XXV.  are  both  present.  XXVI.  will  be  absent  :  and  in  that 
case  XXV.  is  transferred  to  the  place  of  XXVI.,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  Arabic  numeral  25  opposite  that  cpact.  Thus, 
notwithstanding  this  duplication,  two  epacts  will  never  fall 
on  the  some  day  of  the  month.  (For  a  more  full  explana- 
tion of  this  matter,  sec  the  little  treatise  by  the  writer  of 
this  article,  entitled  "  How  to  Find  the  Church  Festivals.") 
The  use  of  epacts  for  finding  paschal  full  moon  and 
K.i-ter  is  not  very  k  The  simple  rules  given  in 

the  article  on  EASTER  in  this  volume  will  be  found  much 
more  so.  But  this  is  a  suitable  place  to  explain  how  to 
find  the  value  of  the  numerical  term  proper  to  lie  used  in 

iting  the  date  of  paschal  full  moon  in  the  article  re- 
ferred to.  The  (leneral  Table  II.  of  the  Pray.,  Hook, 
above  spoke  ns  the  resultant  corrections  of  the 

for  all  the  centuries  from  "ii.    From  IfiOO  to 

ITiltl  this  correction  was  wro.  From  1700  to  INOO,  and 
further  from  1800  to  1900,  it  is  1  ;  and  in  suli!>ei|ueut  cen- 
turies it  goes  on,  somewhat  irregularly,  to  increase.  Now, 
the  numerical  term  in  the  formula  given  in  the  article 

n  for  computing  the  date  of  paschal  full  moon  (when 
the  golden  number  is  odd)  is  at  present  10,  from   Ii 
1700  was  9,  and  after  1900  will  be  11.    It  is,  in  short,  always 
9,  increased  by  the  correction  of  the  enact  found  in  the 
(leneral  Table  II.  just  mentioned;  whieh  nicnce 

we  may  call  the  secular  correction  of  the  epact.  And  :ai 
extremely  simple  rule  for  finding  this  numei  ie»l  term  is  the 
following:  /-'i-'utt  the  III//H/XT  it/  the  rctt/wriV*  /n  thf  t/irfn 
yttir  »i  '''  p">l  <""'  ''»  thinl  l«n-t  (rfi't- 

Inl'l    fnti-ti'iii*'.  ini'l  I'm-rio*.    th-    ,-<  til/I  l>/f   r\so.        Thig 

is  true  up  to   IL'Od.      Hut  in  that  year  and  the  ccnturb 
lowing,  up  to  (5700.  the  number  of    the  century  must  be 
diminished  by  one  before  taking  the  thirtl  part.     In  other 
is  the  rule  remains  unaltered.      In  l'.7i  tl  and  the  cen- 

tllliev  t'oil'iu  iiiLr.  up  to  '.'L'OII.  the  number  of  the  eentury 
must  be  diminished  by  iim  before  taking  the  third  part. 
In  '.IL'OO,  and  up  to  11,700.  the  rule  is  the  same  as  given  at 

first,    except     that     the     result     is    to     be    ilicreaM-d     by 

in-lead  of  lir,,.  The  ilregoiian  calendar  will,  however,  itself 
require  correction  before  the  year  li'Uti.  AS  an  example, 
let  it  be  required  to  lind  the  numerical  term  for  thcconipu- 
i  of  paschal  full  moon  during  tin  .....  ntuty  beginning 
with  1  1  00  and  ending  with  mini.  Potting  ^  for  tbil  term,  we 

have   S          11  I'll  ;.   '    II 

1:,  IM  'iii-rul  Table  II.  of  the  Praver  Hook  we  find  op] 

to  linn  tin-  number  11.   And  II   '  !>      L'u.  th,,.-  v-riiying  the 

Mali-incut   made  above.  I-  .    \.    P.   I!  M:\AIID. 


r.paillilKlll  (111-   [lir.  •Eiraptii-ur&ic  or  •EI-OMIIUK&U].  an 
illustrious    tireek   -tale-man    and    L-'  -ner.il.   lion: 
about  41S  Ii.  0.     He  was  a  pupil  of  Lysis,  a  Pythagorean 
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EPANOMERIA— EPHEMEKIS. 


philosopher.  His  youth  was  passed  in  retirement  and  study. 
He  was  temperate  and  virtuous,  and  is  said  to  have  de- 
spised riches.  He  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Pelopidas.  Iii  385  he  served  with  distinction  at  the  battle 
of  Mantinca,  after  which  he  passed  many  years  in  private 
life.  He  was  one  of  the  deputies  sent  by  Thebes  in  371  13.  C. 
to  a  congress  of  the  Grecian  states,  in  which  he  opposed 
the  policy  of  Sparta  and  defended  the  interest  and  rights  of 
Thebes  in  an  eloquent  speech.  War  speedily  ensued  be- 
tween Sparta  and  Thebes,  and  Epaminondas  was  chosen 
commander  of  the  Tlicban  army,  which  amounted  to  only 
6500  men.  He  defeated  the  Spartans  in  IJ71  B.  C.  at  the 
battle  of  Louctra,  which  was  fatal  to  the  supremacy  of 
Sparta.  In  this  action  he  displayed  great  military  genius, 
and  owed  his  success  partly  to  his  novel  manoeuvres  and 
combinations.  He  invaded  Peloponnesus  in  :»*!!>,  and 
marched  against  Sparta,  which  was  defended  with  success 
by  Agesilaus.  He  commanded  the  Theism  army  which 
defeated  the  Spartans  at  Mantinca  in  ;;<»:{  B.  C.  (or,  as  some 
say,  :ii;2),  but  he  was  killed  in  this  action.  He  left  a  pure 
and  exalted  reputation  as  a  patriot,  a  statesman,  and  a 
sage,  and  is  universally  admitted  to  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  captains  of  antiquity.  Cicero  expressed  the  opin- 


E.  BATCH,  '*  Epaminoudas  und  Thebon's  Kampf  urn  die 
Uegemonie,"  1834. J 

Epanome'ria,  a  town  at  the  N.  \V.  point  of  the  island 
of  Santorini  (Them)  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  The 
houses  are  partly  excavated  in  the  face  of  a  cliff  of  pozzu- 
olana  which  is  nearly  perpendicular  and  is  close  to  the  sea. 
The  lowest  of  fifteen  tiers  of  houses  is  about  400  feet  above 
the  sea. 

Ep'arch  [Gr'.  en-ap^os,  from  «irt,  "upon"  or  "over,"  and 
«P,\^»  "government"],  in  ancient  Greece  the  title  of  the 
governor  of  a  province,  a  ship's  master,  a  satrap,  or  the 
prefect  of  a  region  under  the  Roman  rule.  The  province 
itself  was  called  an  eparchy.  In  modern  Greece  the  primary 
subdivision  of  a  notnarchy  is  called  an  eparchy.  In  Russia 
an  eparchy  is  the  diocese  or  archdiocese  of  a  bishop  or  arch- 
bishop of  the  Greek  Church. 

Epaulement  [Fr.,  from  epaule,  "shoulder"],  a  mil- 
itary term  which,  from  its  derivation,  would  signify,  as  de- 
fined by  Webster,  a  tu'de  work,  a  work  to  cover  eidcioine — 
e.  g.  a  travente,  or  a  short  parapet  made  at  the  flank  of  a 
battery  or  end  of  a  parallel ;  but  practically  its  meaning  is 
extended  to  any  covering  made  of  earth,  stone,  wood,  or 
iron,  when  intended  simply  as  a  screen — e.  y.  to  cover  cav- 
alry waiting  to  be  brought  into  action.  (See  MAHAN,  *'  Mil- 
itary Engineering.") 

Epaulette?  an  ornamental  article  of  uniform  of  military 
and  naval  officers,  worn  on  the  shoulders,  as  the  name  indi- 
cates; a  plate  or  strap  extending  along  the  shoulder  from 
near  the  collar,  and  terminating  with  a  fringe  of  gold  or  silver 
bullion,  which  falls  over  the  shoulder.  Rank  is  indicated 
by  the  size  of  the  bullion  and  by  devices  on  the  strap,  such 
as  stars,  anchors,  crowns,  etc.  In  the  American  army  the 
epaulette,  hitherto  worn  by  officers  of  all  grades  (as  still  in 
tha  navy),  is  now  confined  to  general  officers,  its  place  be- 
ing supplied,  for  the  lower  grades, by  the  "shoulder-knot" 
of  gilt  cord.  The  practice  varies  in  the  different  services 
of  Europe. 

E'pe,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Gueldcr- 
land.  Pop.  in  1867,  7705. 

Epee9  de  1*  (CHARLES  MICHEL),  ABUK,  a  French  teacher 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  was  born  at  Versailles  Nov.  25, 1712. 
He  was  a  Jansenist  preacher,  and  for  some  time  canon  at 
Troyes.  About  1755  he  began  to  devote  himself  to  the 
gratuitous  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  used  gestures  or  the  language  of 
signs  in  their  education,  on  which  subject  he  wrote  several 
treatises.  He  founded  in  Paris  an  institution  which  was 
successful.  Died  Dec.  23,  1789. 

Epeirus.     See  KPIRDS. 

Epei'ra  [from  the  Gr.  en-i,  "on,"  "together"  and  «Ip<o, 
to  "  fasten  "].  a  genus  of  spiders  belonging  to  the  Epeirida-, 
are  distinguished  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  colors  and  the 
geometric  regularity  of  their  webs,  which  are  formed  by 
concentric  circles  and  straight  radii.  Ep<-Srn  <]<n<i>ma  is  a 
large  species  found  in  Great  Britain.  These  spiders  are 
very  numerous  in  tropical  countries,  where  they  grow  to 
great  size.  Several  species  occur  in  the  U.  S. 

Eperies,  a'per-yesh  or  a'pa-re-esh,  or  Heperjes 
[Lat.  Kfwiir  or  FrapojDO/w],  an  old  town  of  Hungary,  the 
capital  of  the  county  of  Saros,  is  on  the  river  Tarcza,  about 
148  miles  N.  E.  of  Pesth.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  of  I'pper  Hungary.  It 
is  a  bishop's  see,  has  five  churches,  a  college,  and  manufac- 


tures of  linens,  woollen  goods,  and  earthenware.     A  royal 
salt-mine  is  worked  in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  in   186'J,  10,772. 

Epernay,  a'peu'na'  [Lat.  Aquse  Perennes],  a  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Murne,  on  the  river  Marnc, 
about  80  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Paris.  It  is  on  the  railway 
from  Paris  to  Chalons,  20  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  the  latter.  It 
|  is  well  built,  clean  and  well  paved,  and  has  a  town- hall  and 
a  public  library.  Here  are  manufactures  of  hosiery,  earth- 
enware, and  refined  sugar;  also  many  elegant  villas,  with 
wine-vaults.  Epernay  is  a  great  cut  rep?)  t  or  market  for 
champagne  wine,  which  is  produced  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
11,704. 

Eper'ua,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  order  Leguminostc,  one 
species  of  which  (JSpertta  falcata),  called  wallalm,  is  abun- 
dant in  Guiana.  Its  hard,  durable,  heavy,  resinous  tim- 
ber, which  is  of  a  bright  red-brown  color,  with  white  veins, 
is  much  used  for  shingles.  The  tree  has  pinnate  leaves 
and  a  regular  monopetalous  flower. 

E'phah9  a  Hebrew  measure  of  capacity  containing  27. 83 
pints,  or  three  English  pecks  and  three  pints. 

Ephemera  [from  the  Gr.  e<f>?j^epo9,  "  lasting  for  a  day  " 
(from  ewi,  "on"  or  •'  for,"  and  qpcpa,  a  "  day")],  a  genus 
of  neuropU'rous  insects,  commonly  called  day-fly  or  may-fly, 
are  allied  to  the  dragon-flies  or  Libellulidee.  In  the  larva 
and  pupa  states  they  live  a  year  or  more  in  the  water,  l.ut 
their  existence  in  the  perfect  state  is  very  brief.  They  arc 
used  by  anglers  as  bait.  They  give  name  to  the  family 
Kpheinerida\  of  which  many  species  occur  in  the  V.  S. 

Ephcm/eris  [Gr.  e^wicpi's,  a  "diary,"  from  €«•*,  "on" 
or  "  for,"  and  i>^pa,  a  "  day  "],  Astronomical  Ephcm- 
eris,  Nautical  Almanac*  Ephenieris  and  almanac 
are  chiefly  applied  to  two  distinct  classes  of  publications. 
An  almanac  is  usually  an  annual  which  gives  a  calendar 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  the  year,  with 
the  dates  of  festivals  and  fasts  and  other  days  of  ppecial 
commemoration,  and  for  each  day  or  some  longer  interval 
the  times  of  passing  the  meridian  and  of  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  principal  planets,  and  their 
places  in  the  zodiac,  together  with  the  phases  of  the  moon 
and  the  times  of  eclipses  and  other  important  astronomical 
phenomena.  With  these  is  combined  a  variety  of  other 
matter,  according  to  the  special  object  of  the  publication. 
The  astronomical  tables  which  almanacs  contain  are  ordi- 
narily given  with  little  precision,  and  arc  for  the  most  part 
adapted  only  to  a  particular  latitude.  Such  tables  are 
said  to  have  been  constructed  even  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy. 
They  were  indispensable  to  the  astrologers  of  later  days, 
who  doubtless  had  them  for  finding  the  positions  of  the 
planets  at  some  future  or  past  date,  compiled  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  to  make  their  prognostications. 

Since  the  invention  of  printing,  almanacs  have  appeared 
in  large  numbers  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  They 
supplied  an  extensive  popular  demand,  but  added  to  the 
real  information  which  they  contained  astrological  and 
meteorological  predictions,  and  other  matter  much  more 
objectionable. 

The  "British  Almanac,"  published  by  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  for  the  year  1S2S,  in- 
troduced a  decided  reform  in  this  class  of  works.  And 
now  there  are  many,  and  in  all  civilized  countries,  which 
contain  valuable  statistics  of  various  kinds  and  essays  on 
various  subjects,  such  as  are  adapted  to  the  classes  of 
readers  for  which  each  may  be  specially  designed.  Some 
of  them  have  a  permanent  value  as  works  of  reference. 
The  *'  Tidal  Almanac  "  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a  special  class. 

An  ephemeris  of  a  fixed  star  is  a  table  of  its  apparent 
right  ascension  and  declination  at  equal  intervals  of  time. 
An  ephemeris  of  a  primary  body  of  the  solar  system  gives 
for  each  day,  or  for  some  regular  longer  or  shorter  interval, 
its  direction  and  distance  from  the  earth  or  sun,  or  both. 
The  apparent  semi-diameter,  horizontal  parallax,  phases, 
and  degree  of  brilliancy  may  also  be  given  at  stated  inter- 
vals. The  ephemerides  of  satellites  give  their  positions 
with  reference  to  their  primaries,  with  their  occupations, 
eclipses,  and  transits. 

Observations  furnish  the  data  for  computing  the  elements 
of  a  planet's  orbit,  and  the  ephemeris  i.«  prepared  either 
directly  from  these  elements  or  from  tables  derived  from 
them,  constructed  to  facilitate  computations,  and  in  which 
the  attractions  of  other  bodies  are  taken  into  account.  The 
places  of  the  planet  tabulated  in  the  ephemeris,  whether 
for  past  or  future  times,  may  readily  be  compared  with 
those  derived  from  observations  ;  and  thus,  as  observations 
accumulate,  the  astronomer  may  determine  more  accurately 
the  planet's  orbit,  and  by  a  new  and  more  trustworthy 
ephemeris  again  subject,  the  theory  of  its  motion  to  the 
test  of  observations.  The  history  of  astronomy  furnishes 
an  instructive  example  of  the  alternate  improvement  in  the 
|  means  and  methods  of  observation,  and  the  advance  of 
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theory  und  scientific  knowledge.    At  one  time'  observations 

are  in'  :    ill  another,  ill'-  tin-on  of  'In- 

ni'itinn-  n!1  :t  lie;i\enl\  l.oiU  NI:I\  L'ive-  it-  po-ition  more 
accurately  than  any  single  oliserv  aiioti.  It  ha-  IH-I-II  l<y 

sue'h  slli'ces-i  ye-  ;l'lv:iii''e*.  ;i  III  I  naleh    MI  •  n    Ihi' 

pH'ClMon     ol      .'i,    '-i  ^  :it  loll-,     llml      (i  "Homy     has    1 

allaui'-'l    its    present    approximation    In    ;  eracy. 

Tables   III'    MIMIC'   "I'    till'    |llllM'-'  I     '1    I"    M-li-I.e. 

turie-s  in  I  In-  t'liliin1.  with  full  i-cmliili'iii'i-  tli.n  an  ;i-ir IMHT 

cit'  those-    re'iii'ili-    liliic--c  will    ticul    thc'lil    lint    mill    willlin   tin- 

tieM  lit'  his  teleieopvj  bol  "iitn-. 

An    ilStl  oll'lllll'-lll   e-pllclUCTis   i-   a   e-ollection   lit"  SUch   l'|'h''lll 

cridcs.    for   a,   particular   yi-;u-   nr    Ml  .    wetli    tin' 

times  'i I'  e.-lipsc-,  occ:iliat  ions,  uinl  other  agronomical  phe-- 
ii'inicna,  or  tin-  means  ul'  icteriuiuini;  Ilirni.  Tin-  more 
e  oojileie  unrks  'it'  this  kiiul  arc;  intende'd  to  furnish  the 
astronomical  obfleBTVtTy  whether  at  an  oli.-erv  atory,  in  tin- 
lii'lcl  ul' a  snr\e\,  or  at  se».  with  all  the- chilli  relating  to  the 
sun,  iniiiin,  |i!:iu  of  the-  |iriin-i|ial 

which   In-  nei-'l-   to   facilitate  Ihc-  prosecution   of  his  work. 

From    tin'    ili'-i-n    ul    -on I'  tlii'in.  ami  tin'  spe'cial   adap- 

tati t'  portions  to  the  wants  of  n:  '.c'y  ure  also 

called  "  nautical  almanacs." 

Although  pre-pareil  for  a  parr ie-ular  meridian,  they  can 
readily  lie-  adapte-d  to  any  utli.'r  by  interpolating  for  the 
difference  of  longitude-  or  eif  the  le>cal  tinn  -  of  the  two 
meridian^.  The'ir  ei-c-,  the-n-fore,  is  general,  and  not  re- 
stricted to  any  part  of  the  e-arth. 

The  earliest  astronomical  eph<-me-ris  notie-ed  in  astronom- 
ical bibliographiM  is  that  of  laruhus  in  1150:  the  first 
printed  e-phenie'ridcs  WCTC-  piiiili-he-d  in  1475  for  the  years 
I  I7.~i  tn  l.'illli,  und  in  1  I'.t'.l  fur  the'  year-  1  175  to  1531,  though 
doubtless  portions  wc-re  prc-pared  earlier;  both  were  pre- 
pared by  Ivegiomontanus.  The  latter  extends  through 
thi-c-e-  e-vde's  of  nineteen  years,  and  give*  the  longitudes  of 
the  sun  aii-1  iiinon,  anel  the  phases  of  the  moon  and  of 
eclipses  occurring  from  1  IH.'l  to  1530,  with  explanations  and 
useful  tabh-s.  These  hai  e'  l.c-i'ii  Ihe-  pre-rursors  of  a  succes- 
sion of  e-phe-ini'ride-s,  defective  at  first,  but  improving  as 
astronomy  aelvtincod. 

The  "  ('onmiissance  elcs  temps  ou  clc's  mouvements  oe- 
le'ste-s,"  e-iinirnenceel  by  Pic-anl  for  the?  ye-ar  li>7''i,  has  ap- 
pearcd  for  each  saaoeedin^  yi'ar.  without  inle'i-reiptiiin,  lo 
the  present  time.  Additions  and  inipreivenu-iits  were  made 
by  La  Landc  in  17(10,  who  subsequently  added  lunar  dis- 
tances, with  the  design  of  making  it  mem-  useful  at  sea. 
This  anel  almo-t  all  th "  snl'-e'(|in'nt  volumes  liave  been  en- 
riched by  valuable  memoirs  by  the  most  eminent  French 
astronomers,  thus  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  La  Landc  to 
make  this  annual  a  journal  ot '  astnuioiny.  For  many  years 
it  has  be-cn  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  des 
li'iiiirituclcs  of  France.  Improvements  have  been  made  in 
it  from  time  to  time  by  the  use  of  more  precise  tables  in 
its  prc'paration.  At.  present  it  is  under  the  immediate  su- 
pervision of  M.  Mathieu,  ami  is  among  the  most  valuable 
of  this  class  of  works. 

The '•  Nautical  Almanac'  ami  \strononii<-al  Kphptnoris," 
published  by  the  British  Admiralty,  was  commenced  by 
Maskolyne  for  the  year  17T.7.  He  undertook  its  prepara- 
tion, after  a  plan  sketched  by  La  Caillc,  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  tin'  wants  of  navigators.  :eml  >  -p'-'ially  of  sup- 
plying facilities  for  usini;  the-  im-tlmd  of  uncling  the  longi- 
tude by  the  distance  of  tin-  mom)  from  the  sun  or  a  star, 
which  Hallc-y  had  propose''!  in  17:11.  Mayer's  new  tables 
of  the  melon  for  the-  lirst  time-  gim-  the-  moon's  place  with 
sufficient  precision  to  innke-  this  method  available.  The 
successive  annual  volumes  have  been  issued,  usually  three 
years  in  advance1,  to  the-  pre'M'iit  time-.  It  was  not  until 
I  s:',  I  that  it  e-ame-  up  to  the  re'e|uircmi-nts  "fan  :t-t  ;•"  inimical 
epheme-ris.  Other  improvements  and  additions  have!  since 
he-c'ii  made.  I'nder  its  present  siipc-rinte-nde'iit,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Hind,  new  table's  of  the  sun.  moe>n,  and  all  but  two  of  the 

planets  have-   bce-n   introilu 1.  so  that    it    ha-   no   superior 

either  as  an  nstronotnieal  e-pbe'ine-ris  or  an  almanac  for  the 
use  of  navigators.  Many  of  its  \  olnme-s  contain  v  alnabh'  con- 
tributions to  pi:i"lical  astronomy  by  Knilisll  astronomers. 

The  ••  Herliner  Astronomischi's  .hihrbuch  "  lirst  ap|ic-:in-d 
for  the  year  177li.  and  has  been  e-ontinueil  by  lio.Jc.  Kne-ke. 
and  its  jiri'sc'nt  siipc'rintc-mlcnt.  Prof.  Kuerste-r.  without  in- 
terruption. It  was  mainly  ilrMLrncil  to  supply  the  uaut- 
of  astroncime-rs.  thonjjh  those  of  the-  navigator  we're  not 
overlooked.  As  an  astronomical  e-phi'ine-ris  it  wac  in  ad- 
vance of  all  others  until  the  later  improve-me-nts  in  its 
British  contemporary.  Its  volume •>  cont.iin  valuable  fts- 
tronomieal  memoirs  from  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
German  astronomers.  Of  later  years  it  has  contained 
ephemerides  of  most  of  the  aste'roids. 

The  preparation  of  the  "  Ami'rican  Kphemeris  and  X:iu- 
tical  Almanac  "  was  lie'unn  in  Isl'.l.  under  the-  supc'riitte-nd- 
ence  of  Lieutenant  (now  Ue-ar- Admiral  i  I>:i\i-.  I  .  S.  nary, 
in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  U.  S.  The 


•u-:il  portions  of  the  work  were  placed  niidi-r  the-  «p«- 
cial  direction  of   I'  I    II. maul  I  ni- 

ve-rsily.      TL  '"11    "I    Ijilile-s    cef  tbe-    moon   uinl   cit' 

Ot     tile    planets.    »llh   c'oM'i'li'il    ele-llle-lits    lell'l    III    :i    leillli 
wliii-h  woulil    lacililale  the-    i-oinpulat  ion  ot    llie-ir    e>pb>  nn  r 

-^as  first  nii'b'i  taken,  aid  -o  Mice-c-^teilly   m-compliich- 

c-il  that  from  its  eommcnci  nie-ni  tl Auiericiin    Kphcme- 

ris  "  has  rankc"!  amoli^  the-    hii;he-st  works  ot    thiie  elass    in 

extent,    e'ontjiii  It  in    -,    and     iidiiptatinn    to    thi      H:H 

:i-t  rononii'i  s   ami   na v  i Lratoi -.      The  first  volume  wan    for 

1.1.55.       In  till'  piepar.ilion    of   lain  and   more 

accurate  tables  of  the  sun  and  planets  (exec  pi  .Inpiti  r  anel 
Saturn)  Inu  e  be-i  n  cmployi'il.  Se-\e-ral  of  its  volumes  con- 
tain valuable'  papers  by  Ame-riean  a.-elron"i. 

It  e-on-Ut-  ot   two  parts — th-  |.i-ci:e!ly  feer 

the  use  of  navigators,  and  computed  for  the  inc-riilinn  of 
(iii-e'iiwie-h  :  tin  other  pre-pare-d  tor  .  and 

adapted  to  the  meridian  of  Washington.     Tin    liist  part 
is  also  published  separate-ly.    Tables  of  the-  III'MUI.  M- 
\  I-MII-.   the  sianihird  stars,  and  four  as'  t  also 

been  published.  The-  preparation  of  c  plume  rnii  -  ot  t  \v  c  nty- 
thrce  asteroids  discovered  by  American  astronomers  has 
also  been  undertaken. 

Prof.  Joseph  Winlock,  tT.  S.  navy,  now  director  of  Har- 
vard Observatory.-  vlmiral  Hievis  in  the  charge  of 
the  work  ;  in  istili  it  was  placed  under  the- <li  re  e-t  ion  oftho 
writer  of  this  article.  The  successive  volumes  have  ap- 
peared for  each  year  without  interruption,  anel  that  for 
1876  was  published  in  Sept.,  1873.  Several  of  them  e-on- 
tain  valuable  memoirs.  The  c-ontimiuncc  of  the  work  is 
dependent  upon  annual  appropriations  !>y  • 

.1.    11.   I'.    t' 

Ephe'sians,  The  Epiatle  of  Saint  Paul  to  the, 

was  written  probably  in  the-  year  til  eir  ill.',  during  the  apos- 
tle's first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  and  shortly  after  the 
Kpistlc  to  the  Colossiann.  The  words  ir  'E£«ry,  "at  Ephe- 
sue?  "  (i.  1 ),  are  wanting  in  the"  <  'mlex  Sinaiticus  "  and  some 
other  manuscripts,  but  the  weight  of  diplomatic  evidence 
on  the  whole  preponderates  in  their  tin  or.  The  absence 
of  personal  greetings  is  not  so  e-asily  explained.  Ii  is  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  glowing  of  the  Pauline  Epistles. 
The  first  three  chapters  are  doctrinal ;  the  last  three,  horta- 
ioi\  and  practical.  Of  the  many  commentaries  which  bare 
been  written,  those  of  Harless  (German),  1834-68,  and 
Eadie  (Scotch),  1854,  are  among  tbe  best. 

H.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Eph'csus  [Gr.  'B$<cre>f  :  Kr.  A'y./iiW],  one  of  the  twelve 
cities  of  the  Ionian  confederation,  stood  on  the  river  Cay- 
ster,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Scala  Nova  on  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Its  earliest  traditions  connect  it  with 
the  birthplace  of  the  goddess  Diana,  which  was  probably 
in  the  immediate-  vieinitr  of  the  site  selected  for  the  famous 
te-mple,  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  ancient  world. 
Amazons  are  said  to  hare  been  the  earliest  priestesses  of 
Artemis  (Diana),  and  Herodotus  tells  us  that  Hercules 
founded  a  city  in  the  Kphesian  territory  B.  C.  1250.  An- 
droclus  the  Athenian  i  1!.  C.  lull,  drove-  out  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  with  his  followers  established  a  Greek  colony. 
Ephcsus  increased  in  importance  with  the  culture  of  the 
worship  of  Diana,  which  attracted  multitudes  from  all 
parts,  who  remained  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  god- 
dess and  to  benefit  themselves  by  the  commerce  of  the  city, 
which  became  the  chief  mart  of  Asia  and  the  metropolis. 
Ephesus  was  in  turn  ruled  by  tyrants,  oligarchies,  and  re- 
publics. It  paid  tribute  to  Persia  for  two  centuries  from 
the  time  of  Cyrus  (B.  C.  558-529)  to  Darius  III.  Ephesus 
was  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  magnificent  temple  dedicated 
to  Diana,  which  was  burnt  by  Eratostrntus  in  B.  C.  358,  the 
day  Alexander  the  Great  was  born.  The  Romans  finally 
possessed  themselves  of  this  and  other  cities  in  Asia  Minor 
(B.  C.  41),  and  under  Ctcsar  Augustus  and  the  succeeding 
emperors  the  city  was  rebuilt.  The  city  was  sacked  by  the 
Goths  A.  D.  262.  The  temple  was  then  destroyed,  and  from 
that  time  the  city  declined  in  importance.  For  many  cen- 
turies it  was  in  the  hands  of  various  adventurers,  and  it 
elee-linrel  into  a  mere  suburb  whe-n  the  Turks  built  a  con- 
siderable town  at  Ayasalouk  towards  Ihe-  end  cef  the  thir- 
te  cntli  century.  Thn  explorations  which  were  elire-ete-i|  by- 
Mr.  John  T.  Woied,  nn  English  architect,  for  the  British 
government  from  l-i;:;  to  1-71.  resnlte-d  in  very  important 
discoveries:  4t\'2  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions  were  brought 
-lit.  and  the  remains  of  the  famous  ti-inple  were  dis- 
1  by  him  '2'2  feet  below  the  present  surface.  Mr. 
Wood  found  remains  of  thr-  built 

-iv.'lyon  the  same  File.     N.  F.  of  il ity,  and  at 

the  foot  of  the  hill  at  Ayasalouk,  the  foundations  and 
of  the  cellar  walling  id'  the-  temple  built  1!.  (-'.  500.  ni 
I  by  I'liny  as  having  be-e-n  laid  on  e-harcoal  ami  t' 
of  wool,  we're-  found.    F'mir  feet  above-  the-  pavement  of  this 
temple  was  found  the  pavement  of  the  temple  burnt  by 
Eratostratus.  and  the  pavement  of  the  peristyle  of  the  last 
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temple  was  found  7  feet  6  inches  above  the  most  ancient 
of  these-  three  temples,  which  were  discovered  by  Mr.  "Wood 
to  lie  of  the  same  size.  The  last  temple  was  raised  upon  a 
platform  9  feet  6  inches  high,  which  was  ascended  by  four- 
teen slops.  The  temple  itself  was  104  feet  wide  ami  :'.  K! 
feet  long,  with  100  columns  in  the  peristyle  6.0$  in  diam- 
eter; 36  of  these  were  sculptured  with  figures  life-size. 
some  of  the  columns  having  as  many  as  ten  figures  in  their 
circumference — others  had  only  four  or  five.  Mr.  Wood 
found  in  the  ruins  of  the  city  the  remains  of  Saint  Luke's 
tomb.  The  large  theatre  was  495  feet  in  diameter,  and 
seated  24,500  persons.  The  Odeon  was  153  feet  in  di:nn 
etcr,  and  seated  2300  persons.  Many  interesting  tombs 
and  other  remains  were  found,  and  the  British  Museum 
has  been  inueh  enriched  by  tho  results  of  these  explora- 
tions. JOHN  T.  AVoon. 

Ephial'tes,  tho  name  of  a  famous  giant,  in  tho  Greek 
mythology,  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  Neptune. 

Eph'od  [from  the  Heb.  aphad,  to  "put  on"],  a  Jewish 
robe  or  tunic  worn  originally  by  the  high  priest ;  afterwards 
by  all  priests.  It  was  made  of  fine  linen.  The  cphod  of 
the  high  priest  had  a  breastplate  attached  to  it  containing 
twelve  precious  stones,  on  which  were  engraved  the  names 
of  the  twelve  tribes.  The  relation  of  these  twelve  stones  to 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  is  still  an  open  question. 

Eph'ori,  or  Eph'ors  [Gr.  tyopoc,  (sing,  tyopoc,  from 
«irt,  "  on  "  or  "  over,"  and  6pou>,  to  "  see  ") ;  Lat.  ephori],  the 
title  of  magistrates  common  to  many  of  the  Dorian  states 
of  ancient  Greece.  In  the  political  constitution  of  Sparta 
the  ephors  exercised  supreme  power.  The  Spartan  ephors 
were  five  in  number,  and  were  elected  from  the  body  of  the 
ruling  caste.  Their  term  of  office  was  one  year.  Besides 
their  judieial  authority,  they  exercised  a  control  over  the- 
functions  of  the  kings  and  the  senate,  and  sometimes  re- 
called the  former  from  their  foreign  expeditious.  They 
negotiated  treaties  with  foreign  states,  and  possessed  nearly 
all  the  executive  power  of  the  government. 

I :  pin  ami  (or  Ephraim)  THE  SVKIAN  [Lat.  Ephrse'- 
mua  *S//Vi<*],  a  celebrated  ecclesiastic  and  writer,  born  at 
Nisibis,  in  Asia  Minor.  He  was  a  young  man  when  he 
attended  the  Council  of  Nice  in  325  A.  D.  He  was  a  zeal- 
ous opponent  of  Arianism,  became  a  hermit  or  anchorite 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  lived  in  a  cave  near  Edessa.  He 
was  venerated  as  a  saint  and  a  prophet  by  his  contempo- 
raries, and  received  the  offer  of  the  bishopric  of  Edessa, 
but  he  declined  it.  He  wrote  in  Syriac  numerous  religious 
works,  among  which  are  hymns  and  commentaries  on  Serip- 
ture.  Died  about  378  A.  D.  His  works  were  published  in 
Syriac  and  Greek  at  Rome  by  the  Assemani,  in  6  vols., 
1732-46.  A  German  translation  of  a  selection  of  his  works 
was  published  by  Zingerle  (6  vols.,  1830-37). 

I.  pliuurii.  one  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  was  the 
second  son  of  Joseph,  and  the  head  or  founder  of  one  of 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  The  territory  of  the  tribe  of 
Kphraim  extended  from  the  river  Jordan  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  and  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Manasseh  and  on 
the  S.  by  Benjamin  and  Dan;  and  was  about  55  miles  from 
E.  to  W.  by  70  from  N.  to  S. 

Ephraim  City,  a  post-village  of  San  Pete  co.,  Ut.,  8 
miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Manti. 

Ephrarta9  a  post-township  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
2C95.  In  the  eighteenth  century  Kphrnta  was  for  a  long 
time  the  centre  of  a  religious  denomination  called  the 
Seventh-Day  German  Baptists.  Ephrata  Springs  are  a 
pleasant  summer  resort  for  health  and  pleasure. 

Ephra'tah,  a  post-township  of  Fulton  eo.,  N.  Y.  It 
has  manufactures  of  leather.  Pop.  2207. 

Ep'icarp  [from  the  Gr. ««',  "upon/*  and  K«PTTO«,  "  fruit"], 
in  botany,  the  outermost  layer  of  the  pericarp  or  fruit.  When 
the  walls  are  separable  into  three  layers,  the  outer  layer  is 
named  either  exocarp  or  epicarp. 

Epicltar'nius  [Gr.  'Bvlxoppot],  an  eminent  Greek  poet 
and  philosopher,  born  in  the  island  of  Cos  about  540  B.  C., 
was  a  pupil  of  Pythagoras.  He  removed  about  4S3  B.  C. 
to  Syracuse,  where  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  ma- 
ture life.  According  to  Aristotle,  he  was  the  inventor  of 
comedy.  Plato  assigns  him  as  high  a  rank  amung  comic 
writers  as  that  of  Homer  among  epic  poets.  Epicharmus 
wrote,  besides  dramas,  treatises  on  philosophy,  mythology, 
etc.  He  appears  to  have  been  an  original  genius  and  ele- 
gant writer.  His  works  are  not  extant.  Died  about  450 
15.  <'.  {Sec  0.  MULLER,  "The  Dorians;"  HAHLESS,  "De 
Epichjirmo,"  1822.) 

Ep'ic  Po'etry,  or  The  Ep'os,  is  that  class  of  poetry 
which  relates  the  history  of  a  series  of  events,  taking  the 
scries  as  a  whole,  apart  from  what  precedes  or  follows.  Epic 
poetry  is  chiefly  of  a  narrative  nature,  and  represents  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats  as  a  unit,  with  a  definite  begin- 


ning and  an  end.  In  a  wider  sense,  epic  poetry  comprises 
the  ballad,  the  romance,  and  even  the  fable,  but  in  its  more 
limited  use  it  may  simply  denote  the  popular  legends  and 
tales  of  a  nation  or  tribe  which  have  been  collected  and  ar- 
ranged. Of  the  Greek  epics,  two  only,  the  "  Iliad  "  and  the 
"  Odyssey,"  have  come  down  to  us,  and  the  study  of  these 
has  helped  us  very  inueh  to  understand  the  true  nature  of 
the  epic.  Until  the  close  of  tho  last  century,  Homer  was 
regarded  as  the  original  author  of  these  epics.  But  in  17'J5 
F.  A.  Wolf,  a  learned  German  philologist,  brunch rd  tho 
theory  that  the  poems  of  Homer  were  not  the  work  of  one, 
but  of  many  poets.  In  fact,  they  appear  to  be,  to  Koine 
extent  at  least,  a  collection  of  Greek  legends  iind  tales,  ar- 
ranged (as  is  now  generally  admitted)  by  the  master-mind 
of  a  great  poetic  genius.  A  similar  origin  must  be  predi- 
cated for  the  Hindoo  epics  "  Ramiiyana  "  and  '*  Mahahha- 
rat;i,"  tlic  "Shall  Xaim-h  "  of  tin-  IVrMiin  l-'irdousee,  the 
Finnish  "  Kalcvala,"  and  the  German  "  Nibelungcn." 

From  tin.1  niiiiiner  in  which  it  originated,  the  nature  of 
the  epic  is  easily  deduced.  As  the  poetical  summation  of  the 
popular  leg'.-iids  of  n  nn-e  or  tribe,  in  which  all  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  race  arc  depicted,  it  must  embody  the 
peculiarities  of  the  nation,  and  must  be  a  complete  and  true 
picture  of  the  life  and  doings  of  a  race.  Thus  it  is  that  in  the 
same  nation  different  epics  may  exist.  While,  for  instance, 
the  "  Iliad  "  is  a  collection  of  the  war-legends  of  the  Greeks, 
the  "  Odyssey"  treats  of  the  family  life  and  travels  on  land 
and  on  sea.  lint  as  the  epic  must  be  such  a  complete  picture, 
and  must  be,  in  contrast  to  the  former  legends,  a  complete 
whole,  it  takes  from  tho  primitive  history  of  the  nation  a 
prominent  fact  as  a  central  figure,  and  groups  around  this 
the  single  legends;  and  this  centre  is  only  the  frame  which 
holds  together  the  single,  otherwise  unconnected,  legends. 

This  form  of  an  epic  is  only  possible  in  the  early  youth 
of  a  nation,  when  the  legends  still  circulate  among  the 
people  and  are  believed  by  them.  But  there  have  never- 
theless been  attempts  at  epics  in  later  times,  which  have 
been  the  work  of  n  single  poet.  This  is  the  difference  be- 
tween Virgil  and  Homer.  Among  the  more  prominent  epic 
poets  of  modern  times  are  Dante,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Camoens, 
Milton,  and  Klopstock.  lint  the  more  practical  and  prosaic 
the  world  becomes,  the  more  this  form  of  poetry  will  dis- 
appear, and  it  is  only  a  romantic  or  a  comic  epic,  like  By- 
ron's "  Don  Juan,"  that  will  be  successful  in  these  days, 
while  the  novel  takes  the  place  of  the  epic.  (See  ZIMMKU- 
MANN,  "  Ucber  den  Begriff  des  Epos,"  1848.) 

Epicte'tUS  [Gr-'EiuKT^ro?;  Fr.  Epivtete;  Ger.  Epiktc.t; 
It.  Epitctto],  an  eminent  Stoic  philosopher,  born  at  Hicr- 
apnlis.  in  Phrygia,  about  GO  A.  D.  He  was  in  his  youth  a 
slave  of  Epaphroditus,  a  favorite  of  the  emperor  Nero,  and 
lived  at  Rome.  He  became  a  freedman,  and  was  banished 
with  other  philosophers  from  Rome  by  Domitian  in  89  A.  D., 
after  which  he  lived  at  Nicopolis  in  Epirus.  lie  was  a  mun 
of  excellent  moral  character,  and  acquired  a  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  teacher  of  philosophy,  but  he  wrote  little  if  any- 
thing. His  temper  and  doctrines  were  less  austere  than 
those  of  most  other  Stoics,  and  were  essentially  Christian 
in  their  nature.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  had 
any  connection  with  tho  Christian  Church,  or  that  he  was 
a  believer  in  the  mysteries  of  that  religion.  Among  his 
favorite  maxims  was  "Suffer  and  abstain."  His  disciple 
Arrlan  collected  his  maxims  and  doctrines  in  a  work  called 
"Enchiridion,"  which  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
Mrs.  Carter  (1758),  and  by  T.  W.  Hig^inson  (1865).  (See 
UIJTKU,  "History  of  Philosophy;"  G.  BOILEAU,  "Vie 
d'Epictete  ct  sa  Philosophic,"  1655,  in  English  by  J. 
DAVIES,  1670;  FARRAR,  "Seekers  after  God,"  1869. 

Epicurc'an  Philos'ophy,  a  system  of  philosophical 
teaching  which  took  its  name  from  Epicurus  (;i:J7-2"0  1J.  C.), 
its  founder.  It  originated  in  a  reaction  against  the  teach- 
ings of  Socrates  and  his  followers.  Throughout  the  period 
of  Greek  decline  and  the  last  ages  of  republican  Rome  it 
exercised  a  profound  influence,  which  was  perpetuated 
through  the  days  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  spite  of  the  op- 
position of  Stoicism  and  of  Christianity.  It  is  a  remark- 
able faet  that  it  always  remained  substantially  as  Epicurus 
left  it. 

The  writings  of  Epicurus  are  lost,  with  the  exception  of 
fragments  chiefly  preserved  by  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Diog- 
enes Lacrtius,  but  the  sublime  poem  of  Lucretius,  "  De  Ke- 
ruin  Nat  lira,"  is  an  exposition  of  the  teachings  of  Epicurus. 

In  theology,  Epicureanism  was  essentially  atheism.  Tho 
gods  were  eternal,  immutable,  and  entirely  unconscious  of 
human  affairs.  Human  responsibility  for  wrong-doing  was 
consequently  reduced  to  the  minimum.  The  highest  positive 
dutv  was  made  to  be  the  pursuit  of  pleasure — not  neces. 
sarily  sensual  enjoyment,  for  Epicurus  himself  taught  that 
repose  w;is  the  highest  pleasure.  Whatever  the  virtues  of 
Epicurus  may  have  been,  the  results  of  his  system  of  ethics 
were  thoroughly  bad.  The  moral  corruption  of  ancient  Greece 
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and  Rome  was  in  part  the  fruit  of  this  system.  The  genial 

•  luil. its. , f  lit.-,  and  the  moral  indifference 
exhibited  in  ill.-  writingl  of  ll.na.-c,  were  among  the  least  ', 

:i..iiiil.li.  .if   II Heels    of   tin.    widespread    Kpi.-urean 

n •:i.-'iiingt.  It  is  not  too  iinn.'li  to  assert  lli:il  Epicureanism 
prndiiced  not  one  thoroughly  admirable  character  in  ancient 
history. 

The  physical  doctrine  taught  t>y  Epicurus  and  I. 
was  not  unlike  that  "I' certain  ni.i.lrrli  evolutionists.     They 
lli-lil  that   mailer    is    uncreated.  ind.--li  il"lilile,  and    that  all 
matt-rial  tilings  Wl  ^'-d,  willnnir  a  snp<T\  isin^  or 

dim-till);  Intelligent-.  .        SIT   !,M  -1:1  i  i  •  •,.  ••  1 1.-    I:.    uiu.Va- 
tura:"    GASSKMII,  ';.  Syntagma    l'hiln-"|.hi:.'  Kpieui-i  . 
HKNNK'S  article  ••  K|iii-uro"  in  tho  "  Uictionnaire  lies  Sci- 
ences 1'hilo.sophhin 

Epicu'ruti  [Gr. 'EWnovpos],  a  celebrated  Greek  pbilos- 
opher,  the,  foiindi-r  of  tho  Epicurean  sect,  was  born  in  tho 
island  of  . -\imni  in  :'.:;7  (or,  as  some  B.C.  Ho  was 

a  sou  of  \.-IM-!. -s  an  \  'In-mail,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  jiu- 
pil  of  Xenocratcs,  but  ho  professed  to  be  self-taught.  He 
visited  Athens  nt  i  -hteen,  afterwards  travelled  in 

Ionia,  and  opened  a  school  at  .Milyb'nc.  where  ho  taught  new 
doctrines.  About  the  year  iiOli  ho  removed  to  Athens,  where 
In'  purchased  a  garden  and  founded  a  celebrated  school  of 
philosophy.  He  wa-  v. TV  popular  as  a  teacher,  and  gained 
a  great  number  -it  .|i.-  -iples.  Ho  recognized  pleasure  as  the 
chief  good,  and  conse.iuently  was  calumniated  by  tho  Sto- 
ics, but  it  appears  that  his  habits  were  temperate  and  vir- 
tuous. His  physical  philosophy  was  based  on  the  atomic 
theory  of  Demount  u,«.  Ho  treat. M|  ethics  as  tho  most  im- 
portant department  of  philosophy,  and  studied  nature  with 
an  ethical  rather  than  a  scientific  purpose.  He  opposed 
the  popular  superstition,  and  refused  to  recognize  the  gods 
of  the  ili-e.-k  mythology,  but  taught  that  tho  gods  live  in  a 
state  of  passionless  tranquillity,  and  give  no  attention  to 
sublunary  affairs,  which  they  consider  beneath  their  notice. 
Epicurus  took  no  part  in  political  affairs.  Ho  wrote  nume- 
rous works  on  ethics,  natural  philosophy,  etc.,  which  are  not 
e\t:nit,  luit  several  of  his  letters  have,  been  preserved  by 
•nes  Laertius.  His  opponents  admitted  that  ho  was 
personally  amiable  and  virtuous.  Our  knowledge  of  his 
doctrines  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  works  of  Cicero  and 
Lucretius,  who  in  his  poem  "  De  Horum  Natura"  amply 
illustrates  his  philosophy,  and  expresses  great  admiration 
of  Epicurus.  Among  tho  eminent  men  who  favored  Epi.'ii 
rean  principles  wore  Horace,  Atticus,  Gasscndi,  Ron 
and  Voltaire.  Died  in  27(1  ]!.('.  (&M  G  VSSKMII,  ••  l>c 
Vila  ct  Moribus  Kpieuri,"  HUT:  KITTKH,  "History  of 
Philosophy ;"  G.  11.  LKWES,  "  Biographical  History  of 
Philosophy.") 


Ep'icycle  [from  the  Or.  In,  "upon,"  and  «u«A«,  a 
"circle"],  in  ancient  astronomy,  a  circle  having  its  centre 
moving  alone;  the  eireumferenoo  of  another  circle.  It  was 
a  favorite  opinion  of  the  Greek  astronomers  that  all  tho 
celestial  motions  must  be  uniform  and  circular,  because  the 
circle  is  the  most  perfect  of  plane  figures.  Tho  phenomena 
of  the  stations  and  rctrogradations  of  the  planets  were  ap- 
parently inconsistent  with  this  notion  ;  and  in  order  to  ex- 
plain them,  Apollonius  of  Pcrga  imagined  the  theory  of 
Ho  supposed  every  planet  to  move 

uniformly  in  the  small  circle  or  epicycle,  tho  centre  of  which 
is  carried  uniformly  forward  along  the  circumference  of  the 
large  circle  or  deferent,  of  which  the  earth  occupies  the 
centre.  Hipparelius.  having  discovered  the  eccentricity 
of  the  solar  orbit,  supposed  tho  motions  to  be  performed 
in  eccentric  circles.  Tho  celebrated  astronomer  Ptolemy 
adopted  tho  hypotheses  both  of . \pollon  ins  and  Hipparchus ; 
that  is.  he  supposed  tho  earth  to  bo  placed  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  reiitre  of  the  deferent  circle  (which  conse- 
quently was  called  an  and  tho  planet  to  move 
uniformly  in  tho  epicycle,  tho  centre  of  which  also  moves 
uniformly  in  tho  deferent.  Jiy  means  of  these  suppositions, 
and  by  assigning  proper  ratios  (determined  by  observation) 
between  tho  radius  of  tho  deferent  and  the  radius  of  the 
epicycle,  and  also  between  the  velocity  of  tho  planet  in  the 
epicycle  and  the  velocity  of  tho  centre  of  the  epicycle  on 
the  deferent,  he  was  enaliled  to  represent  with  considerable 
accuracy  the  apparent  motions  of  the  planets,  and  particu- 
larly their  id  rctrogradations.  As  a  first  step 

towards  emu til  -invalid  geometry 

the  hypothesis  of  epicycles  does  great  honor  to  its  inventors. 

Epicy'cloid  [etymology  same  as  for  EPICYCLE],  a  curve 

traced  by  a  point  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle  which 
rolls  on  the  convex  side  of  a  given  fixed  circle.  It  belongs 
to  the  class  of  curves  called  roulettes,  and  is  not  invariably 
a  transcendental  curve.  It  is  always  of  a  finite  order  when 
the  circumferences  of  the  two  circles  are  commensurable. 
The  normal  of  the  epicycloid  is  easily  constructed;  it  always 
coincides  with  the  line  which  joins  the  generating  point  to 
the  corresponding  point  of  contact  of  the  two  circles.  The 
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e volute  of  the  epicycloid  is  a  similar  epicycloid,  the  radii 
of  the  circles  being  merely  altered  in  a  certain  ratio.  When 
the  circles  are  equal  the  <  pi<-\  elunl  i-  similar,  and  similarly 
placed  to  the  pedal  of  the  fixed  circle  with  respect  to  a  ] 
in  the  circnmli  i-  nci  .  III.  ' -line  is  the  caidioid,  which  is 
the  inverse  of  a  parabola.  The  epicycloid  was  in  \cnt.-d  by 

Homer,  tin-    llamsh    astronomer,  wb 

this  curve  astho  best  form  for  the  i  ;-.  in  order 

to  prevent  friction.     Newton  gave   il  .'ion  in  his 

••  1'rincipia." 

Epidamnus.     Sec  Iint.izzo. 

Epidau'rus  [Or.  'Etntavpoc],  an  ancient  town 
on  the  E.  coast  .-  nnesus  and  on  the  Ban 

(iulf,  about  l:>  miles  S.  W.  of  Athens.     It  was  an  ind.  i 
ent  state,  an  i  a  small  territory  called  K/,iilinirin. 

As  early  as  600  IS.  (.'.  it  was  one  of  the  cliiel 
cities  of  the  I'. -!n]i IIHM  sus.     It  derived  much  importance 
from  its  temple  of  ,-Ksculapius  (situat.  d  ..  miles  from  tho 
town),  which  was  one  of  the  most  r<  1. 1 
in  Greece,  and  was  frequented  by  paii.-nts  tn>m  all  of  tho 
Hellenic  slate-.     They  came  to  be.  r  diseases. 

Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent  theatre,  which  Mr. 
Leako  says  is  in  better  preservation  than  any  other  in 
Greece.  It  is  370  feet  in  diameter.  Once  in  four  years  a 
festival  was  celebrated  hero  in  honor  of  /Ksculapius.  with 
musical  and  gymnastic  games.  On  or  near  the  site  of  Epi- 
daurus  is  a  small  village  called  /./o./oiro,  at  which  the 
Greek  congress  assembled  in  1821. 

Epidau'rus    Lime'ra,  an   ancient  seaport-town  of 

,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia.     In  the  Middle 

Ages  it  was  the  most  important  Greek  town  in  the  Morca. 

The  ruins  of  its  temples  are  visible  at  Ol'i  M»n<  m>  utia,  3 

miles  N.  of  Monctuvasia. 

Epidcm'ic  [from  the  Gr.  <>,',  "upon,"  and  t^ioc,  a 
••p.-ople"].  A  disease  is  said  to  bo  epidemic  when 
tacks  a  considerable  number  of  people,  spreading  rapidly 
throughout  a  community  for  a  time,  but  not  becoming  per- 
manent and  endemic  (i.  >-.  not  remaining  as  a  disease  cha- 
racteristic of  that  particular  community  i.  l-\  w  lab, 
connected  with  medicine  have  given  rise  to  more  specula- 
tion than  the  cause  and  progress  of  epidemics.  It  appears 
certain  that  there  must  be  either  distempered  conditions 
influencing  the  people  who  are  subject  to  an  epidemic,  and 
predisposing  them  to  the  reception  of  disease-poisons,  or 
what  is  more  probable,  that  some  peculiar  disease- 
germs  are  present  in  air,  water,  or  food  during  epidemics. 
Contagious  epidemics,  such  as  smallpox,  measles,  etc.,  are 
demonstrably  propagated  in  this  way.  Others,  like  in- 
fluenza and  cholera,  will  propagate  themselves  in  spite  of 
personal  quarantines,  coraotit  mititaires,  and  even  of  inter- 
vening oceans,  though  they  may  be  intensified  by  near 
association  with  the  sick.  Some  observers  ascribe  certain 
epidemics  to  the  excess  or  deficiency  of  ozone  in  tho  air. 

The  germ-theory,  which  ascribes  disease  to  microscopic 
vegetation,  is  a  favorite  with  many ;  and  some  observers 
believe  that  they  have  detected  the  cause  of  various  epi- 
demics. For  example,  tho  cause  of  measles  has  been  as- 
cribed with  confidence  to  tho  presence  in  the  air  of  the 
spores  of  an  organism  identical  with  the  rust  of  barley 
straw.  Further  observations  will  quickly  establish  or  over- 
throw all  such  theories. 

Mental  epidemics,  such  as  the  dancing  mania,  lycan- 
thropy,  witchcraft,  and  the  mania  for  suicide,  are  not  im- 
probablv  owing  to  physical  conditions,  like  other  epidemics. 

The  following  laws  or  general  statements  with  regard  to 
epidemics  appear  to  be  established:  (1)  An  "epidemic  in- 
fluence" appears  at  times  to  intensify  disease,  and  im- 
mensely to  stimulate  tho  propagation  of  endemic  diseases, 
thus  converting  them  into  epidemics.  Thus,  smallpox, 
typhus,  typhoid,  and  scarlatina,  usually  endemic,  M 
times  rage  with  great  violence  as  epidemics.  (1!|  Sometime! 
an  epidemic  influence  shows  itself  in  the  character  of  n..n- 
epidcmio  diseases.  Thus,  in  some  seasons  pneumonia  is 
of  an  active,  sthenic  type;  at  other  times  it  almost  uni- 
formly assumes  a  low  or  typhoid  character.  In  some  sea- 
sons nearly  all  inflammations  take  on  an  erysipclatous  form. 
(3)  When  a  decided  epidemic  prevails,  non-epidemic  disease 
is  very  apt  to  show  some  of  the  features  of  the  prevailing 
epidemic.  Even  before  the  advent  of  an  epidemic  • 
features  may  be  observed.  (4)  The  first  onset  of  an  epi- 
demic is  usually,  not  always,  its  most  severe  and  fatal 
stage,  but  many  such  diseases  have  periods  of  exacerbation 
and  of  intermission,  (o)  Epidemics  w-iul.l  appear  to  alter- 
nate in  successive  cycles,  smallpox  being  followed,  for  ex- 
ample, bv  measles,  scarlatina,  or  typhoid,  ci)  Some  dis- 
.ccnr  both  as  epidemics  and  as  sporadic  diseases.  In 
the  former  case  tb  -ually  exhibits  a  greater  tend- 

ency to  depression   and  a  larger  proportionate  mortality. 
It  bluer  animals  to  some  extent  share  with  man  in 
special  epidemic  influences. 
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Facts  arc  not  wanting  which  give  reason  to  hope  that 
epidemics  will  become  limited  in  their  ravages.  The  plague 
and  other  destructive  epidemics  have  become  localized  or 
endemic;  and  the  introduction  of  thorough  sewerage  in 
cities,  underground  drainage  in  the  country,  habits  of  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  and  other  hygienic  conditions  cannot  fail 
to  accomplish  much  good.  CHARLES  W.  QHKKNE. 

Epidcn'drum  [from  the  Gr. i-ni,  "upon/*  and  SecSpoj',  a 
"  tree  "],  a  large  Linnrean  genus  of  epiphytic  orchids,  which, 
as  originally  constituted,  included  the  vanilla  and  many 
other  species  now  excluded.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  as 
affording  within  the  limits  of  the  U.  S.  two  examples  of  the 
tree  orchids  or  epiphytes  so  abundant  in  the  tropics.  The 
J-'pnlftitinun  cfHi'ipxrum  grows  principally  upon  magnolia 
trees,  and  is  found  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  1'lorida. 
Ejn\/ciiilrum  vennuuin  grows  in  Florida.  The  blossoms,  al- 
though rather  pretty,  are  not  conspicuous.  Some  of  the 
tropical  species  are  showy. 

Epidcr'mis  [from  the  Gr.  ml,  "on,"  and  Sepjia,  "skin  "], 
called  also  Cu'ticle  or  Scarf-skin,  in  anatomy,  is  in 
structure  a  modification  of  the  epithelium,  accurately 
moulded  to  the  papillary  layer  of  the  true  skin  or  derma. 
When  exposed  to  pressure  and  friction  it  becomes  hard  and 
thick,  as  in  the  palms  of  the  hands ;  otherwise  it  is  soft. 
It  is  composed  of  agglutinated,  flattened  cells,  but  in  the 
deep  layers  the  cells  are  rounded  or  columnar,  and  filled 
with  soft  contents.  In  most  races  of  men  these  deep  cells 
contain  more  or  less  pigmentary  matter,  which  gives  the 
skin  its  various  shades  from  black  to  white.  The  epider- 
mis is  penetrated  by  the  ducts  of  the  sweat-glands  and  oil- 
glands  of  the  skin.  Its  cells  are  developed  in  the  liquor 
sanguinis,  which  is  poured  out  on  the  external  surface  of 
the  true  skin.  The  hair  and  nails  in  man,  and  also  tho 
horns  in  lower  animals,  are  modifications  of  the  epidermis. 

The  epidermis  in  plants  is  a  layer  of  thick-walled  cells, 
of  character  varying  extremely  in  different  species.  It  is 
entirely  homologous  in  structure  with  animal  epidermis. 
Upon  leaves  it  is  penetrated  by  the  stomata,  and  both 
transmits  exhalations  and  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  the  most 
important  part  of  the  plant's  food. 

Ep'idote  [from  the  Gr.  em',  "upon"  (implying  "addi- 
tion "),  and  fii'Sw^u,  to  "  give,"  so  named,  it  is  said,  because 
the  series  of  the  secondary  forms  are  an  enlargement  on 
the  base  of  the  primary],  a  mineral  which  consists  essen- 
tially of  silica  and  alumina,  combined  with  portions  of  lime, 
oxide  of  iron,  or  peroxide  of  manganese.  A  variety  con- 
taining lime  is  called  zoiiite,  and  another  containing  man- 
ganese is  termed  piitacite.  It  is  often  found  crystallized  in 
prisms,  and  sometimes  occurs  massive.  The  color  is  gene- 
rally green,  yellow,  or  red. 

Epido'tes  [Gr.  'EiriSunis,  the  "liberal  giver"],  a  Greek 
divinity  worshipped  at  Lacedajmon.  Of  his  mythus  little  is 
known.  Also,  the  god  of  sleep,  worshipped  at  Sicyon.  Tho 
name  was  also  a  title  of  Zeus  and  other  beneficent  deities. 

Epigne'a  [from  the  Gr.  «ri,  "on,"  and  -ft,  "earth," 
"ground"],  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants.  (See  next 
article.) 

Epigre'a  re'pens,  tho  botanical  name  of  the  trailing 
arbutus  or  mayflower,  an  early  spring  flower  of  the  U.  S., 
well  known  for  its  beauty  and  fragrance.  It  belongs  to 
the  Ericacea;,  and  in  the  Southern  States  is  called  ground 
laurel.  It  has  decided  diuretic  powers. 

Epiglot'tis  [from  the  Gr.  iiri,  "upon,"  and  yAoiTri'j, 
the  "  glottis,"  a  name  suggested  by  its  position],  the  thin 
fibro-cartilaginous  lid  of  the  glottis.  It  is  attached  in  front 
to  tho  thyroid  cartilage  by  two  ligaments  constituting  a 
narrow  neck.  During  respiration  the  epiglottis  is  vertical, 
and  in  the  act  of  swallowing  it  automatically  falls  back- 
ward and  closes  the  larnyx,  thus  preventing  the  passage  of 
food  into  that  organ. 

Epig'oni  [Gr.  'Etnyor^t  (from  eiri,  "on  "  or  "  after,"  and 
yeVw,  to  "  be  born  ") ;  Fr,  Epigones],  a  term  signifying  "  suc- 
cessors" or  "heirs,"  was  a  collective  appellation  of  the  sons 
of  tho  seven  Greek  chiefs  who  conducted  the  expedition 
against  Thebes.  Their  names  were  Alcmaeon,  Thcrsander, 
Diomedes,  ^Egialcus,  Promachus,  Euryalus,  and  Sthcnelus. 
They  renewed  the  war  and  took  Thebes.  In  the  history  of 
literature  the  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  those  writers 
who  confine  themselves  to  the  further  development  of  the 
ideas  of  the  great  masters  of  tho  classic  period. 

Ep'igram  [Gr.  eTriypajina,  from  mi,  "on,"  and  ypo<f>i»,  to 
"write;"  Fr.  fpiyraiiuiie],  originally  an  "inscription"  or 
brief  writing ;  a  short  poem  or  piece  of  verse  which  has  only 
one  subject,  and  ends  with  a  witty  or  ingenious  turn  of 
thought;  an  interesting  idea  expressed  happily  in  a  few 
words.  The  first  of  these  definitions  is  nearly  correct  for  a 
modern  epigram,  liut  dillVrs  widely  from  the  original  sense 
of  the  word  in  Greek.  The  Greek  epigram  was  at  first  a 
short  collection  of  lines  inscribed  on  a  monument  or  statue, 


and  tho  word  was  afterwards  transferred  to  short  poems 
suitable  for  inscriptions.  The  general  characteristics  of 
(in-i'k  epigrams  are  perfect  simplicity  and  the  seemingly 
studied  absence  of  that  point  which  characterizes  tho  modern 
epigram.  But  perhaps  this  seeming  pointlessness  is  due  to 
our  ignorance  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
written  and  to  which  they  allude.  It  appears  that  the  first 
and  indispensable  requirement  of  an  epigram  is  not  brevity 
nor  sharpness,  but  antithesis.  Epigrams  are  nearly  all  in 
one  form  of  metre,  the  elegiac.  Some  of  tho  epigrams  of 
Catullus  and  Martial  present  tho  modern  epigrammatic 
character ;  and  Martial  has  in  fact  afforded  the  model  on 
which  the  modern  epigram  has  been  framed.  The  French 
writers  have  been  more  successful  in  epigrams  than  any 
other  modern  writers,  and  they  excel  especially  in  those 
which  are  intended  to  be  satirical  and  piquant. 

Epig'ynous  [from  tho  Gr.  m,  "  upon,"  and  yvnj,  a 
"  female  "],  a  botanical  term  applied  to  stamens  and  petals 
which  grow  on  the  summit  of  tho  ovary.  These  sometimes 
appear  to  be  inserted  on  tho  ovary,  in  consequence  of  the 
coherence  of  tho  calyx  with  the  ovary. 

Ep'ilepsy  [Lat.  epili-p'sia;  Gr.  jiriAiji^io,  from  eiri, 
"upon,"  and  Aa^ayw,  to  "take,"  to  "seize"],  a  disease  of 
the  nervous  system,  in  which  there  are  occasional  seizures 
or  fits  of  sudden  and  complete  loss  of  consciousness,  usu- 
ally associated  with  convulsions,  which  become  clonic,  and 
finally  impede  respiration.  The  attack  may  last  from  two 
to  twenty  minutes,  and  is  followed  by  exhaustion  and  sleep. 
In  other  cases,  called  petit  mat  (Fr.  for  "little  sickness"), 
the  loss  of  consciousness  is  but  momentary,  and  there  is  no 
convulsion  or  falling  down,  as  in  ordinary  attacks. 

It  has  been  customary  to  say  that  this  disease  is  merely 
functional,  because  in  most  cases  there  is  little  or  no  appa- 
rent organic  change  of  the  brain  observable  after  death ; 
but  the  present  opinion  of  pathologists  appears  to  be  that 
sufficiently  careful  observation  will  detect  lesions,  however 
minute,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  symptoms.  Dilatation 
of  blood-vessels  in  the  medulla  oblongata  is  frequently  ob- 
served. The  disease  itself  is  of  a  frightful  character,  apart 
from  the  unhappy  effects  it  may  produce  upon  the  mind  of 
the  patient. 

When  occurring  in  childhood,  and  especially  during  tho 
period  of  dentition,  it  may  after  a  time  be  spontaneously 
cured.  It  is  sometimes  hereditary,  and  often  is  caused  by 
various  excesses,  by  blows  on  the  head,  or  by  excessive 
fright. 

The  treatment  during  the  paroxysm,  if  it  be  habitual,  is 
simply  to  place  the  patient  where  he  cannot  hurt  himself, 
to  loosen  his  clothing,  and  give  him  plenty  of  fresh  air. 
Between  the  paroxysms  the  patient  should  avoid  all  ex- 
cesses of  eating,  of  drinking,  or  of  any  other  kind.  Syste- 
matic exercise,  and  even  gymnastics,  never  carried  so  far 
as  to  produce  much  weariness,  are  often  beneficial.  Nu- 
tritious food,  with  avoidance  of  coffee,  tobacco,  and  stimu- 
lants, is  usually  advisable.  A  seton  in  the  back  of  the 
neck  is  frequently  useful.  Of  medicines,  the  bromides  of 
potassium  and  of  ammonium  are  useful  in  warding  off  tho 
attacks,  but  they  have  little  curative  influence.  Indeed,  in 
the  adult  patient  there  is  usually  but  little  prospect  of  cure, 
though  perfect  recovery  is  not  unknown.  Tonics,  such  as 
iron,  arsenic,  and  quinia,  are  useful  in  special  cases,  but  in 
others  are  apparently  worse  than  useless. 

Notwithstanding  the  terrible  effects  of  this  disease  upon 
the  minds  of  many  of  its  victims,  not  a  few  distinguished 
men  have  been  epileptics,  as  were  Cainbyses,  Ca?sar,  Mo- 
hammed, Petrarch,  Henry  IV.  of  England,  Napoleon,  and 
Byron.  The  ancients,  it  is  said,  sometimes  called  this  dis- 
ease mot-bus  Itanilicits  ("  kings' disease  "),  from  the  idea  that 
great  men  were  especially  liable  to  it ;  and  among  its  nume- 
rous names  was  mm-bns  saccr  (the  "  sacred  disease  "),  because 
the  gods  were  believed  to  have  especial  care  over  its  victims. 

Epilo'bium  [barbarously  derived  from  the  Gr.  eiri  Ao- 
/3oO  iW,  a  "  violet  on  a  pod"],  or  Willow  Herb,  a  genus 
of  herbaceous  perennial  plants  of  the  natural  order  Onngra- 
cefie,  natives  of  temperate  and  cold  climates.  They  have 
eight  stamens  and  four  petals.  The  fruit  is  an  elongated 
many-seeded  pod  or  capsule.  Some  of  the  species  bear 
beautiful  flowers.  The  l-'jiilnhintti  an<jn*iif»Un)i>.  a  native 
of  Europe  and  of  the  U.  S.,  has  showy  pink-purple  flowers, 
and  is  sometimes  planted  in  gardens.  Several  other  spe- 
cies are  indigenous  in  the  U.  S.  The  popular  name  willow 
herb  was  given  in  reference  to  the  leaves,  which  resemble 
those  of  a  willow.  These  leaves  have  astringent  properties, 
and  are  reputed  to  have  other  active  powers. 

Ep'ilogue  [Gr.  cm'Aoyoc,  from  eiri,  "upon"  or  "after," 
and  Adyos ;  Lat.  fpilngui],  in  dramatic  poetry,  the  closing 
address  to  the  audience  at  the  end  of  a  play.  It  was  usu- 
ally spoken  by  one  of  the  actors,  and  was  cheerful  and 
familiar  in  tone.  The  term  was  sometimes  applied  to  the 
conclusion  of  an  oration. 
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Kpim'achus,  a  genus  of  tenuirostral  birds  inhabiting 
Australia  and  Papua,  and  formerly  claused  with  the  birds 


Epimachus  Magnus,  or  Grand  Plume-Bird. 

of  paradise.  The  Epimaehtu  albai  is  of  a  fine  violet-black 
color,  with  a  broad  collar  of  feathers,  margined  with  green, 
at  the  base  of  the  neck.  Floating  plumes,  very  long,  white 
and  silky,  arise  from  the  back  and  rump.  Twelve  of  the 
lowest  of  these  end  in  long  thread  like  points ;  hence  it  has 
been  called  the  "twelve-threaded  bird  of  paradise."  The 
grand  plume-bird  ( /-,';mimc//n«  mtiijnnt}  is  found  in  Papua. 
Its  body  is  one  foot  long,  its  tail  three  feet.  Its  color  is 
black-brown,  the  side-feathers  curled  and  raised  upward, 
glittering  with  changeable  blue  and  green  tints.  The  head 
and  belly  are  of  a  lustrous  blue.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  known  birds. 

Epiracn'illcs  [Gr.'Enp<n'<>ic:  Fr.  Kpimfnidc],  a  famous 
Greek  poet  and  prophet,  was  a  native  of  Crete,  and  nourished 

about  000  1!.  C.     Ai rding  to  tradition,  he  fell  asleep  in  a 

ca\c,  and  awaked  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  fifty  years 
with  a  large  increase  of  wisdom  and  inspiration.  He  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts.  At  the  request 
of  the  Athenians,  who  were  alllided  with  the  plague,  he 
visited  Athens  about  596  B.  C.  and  purified  that  city. 
Goethe  wrote  a  poem  called  "  lies  Kpim.-nidcs  Krwachen." 

Epimc'theus  [Gr.  'Eirijii|9«ii5 ;  Fr.  tfimttktt],  »  per- 
sonage of  the  Creek  myihology,  was  said  to  bo  a  brother 
of  Prometheus  and  the  husband  of  Pandora.  His  name 
(from  tin,  "on"  or  "after."  ami  nijJot,  "consideration," 
"thought")  signifies  "afterthought." 

Kpinal,  A'pe'nal',  a  handsome  town  of  France,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Vosgcs.  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the 
western  base  of  the  Vosges  Mountains,  on  both  sides  of  the 
.Moselle,  about  200  miles  K.  S.  E.  of  Paris.  It  has  a  ruined 
castle,  a  fine  Gothic  church,  a  theatre,  a  hospital,  a  public 
library,  and  a  museum  of  pictures  and  antiquities.  Here 
are  manufactures  of  cutlery,  paper,  hosiery,  lace,  cher 
pottery,  and  linen  lal.ric-.  Pop.  In  1-Oii.  11.S70. 

Kpinay,    d'    (I-ortsE    FI.OIIEM-E    PKTKONII.I.E    TIE    I.A 
LIVE),  MADAME,  a  French  literary  lady,  born  about  1 
She  was  married  at  an  early  age  to  M.  d'Epinay,  but  they 


ity  in  the  miracle  at  I,  ana.    l-ater,  especially  in  mo 
Church,  it  popularly  commemorated  the  \ 
i  wine  men  to  the  infant  Jesus.     The  eve  of  Ej.iph- 
sd  "Twelfth  Night"  in  England  and  "Three  kings' 


were  soon  separated.  She  was  intimate  with  Uoutseau.  for 
whom  she  built  the  hermitage  at  Montnior.-n<-i.  Her  work 
on  education,  entitled  "  Conversations  of  Kmilic"  (1783), 
gained  a  prize  of  the  French  Academy.  Died  in  April. 
17s.'l.  She  left  mifohii. graphic  memoir'  (S  vols.,  1818). 
(See  FALI.U,  "  La  Man,..,-.-  d'Kpmay,"  1868.) 
Kpinlmiiiii.  BM  llAUAit. 

Epipha'nius  (Gr.  •Kiu^iviot;   Fr.  A/«>*«N<-],  SAIJIT,  a 
bishop  and    poll  in  at    Klcuthcropoli",  in    Pal. --tin.-. 

about  310  A.  L>.  He  was  educated  in  Egypt  M  certain 
monks,  who  instilled  into  his  mind  ascetic  notions,  an  I 
came  afterwards  a  disciple  of  Hilarion.  In  307  be  became 
l.i-hop  of  Constantia  (formerly  Salamis)  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  He  was  an  adversary  of  Onu'en.  whom  he  de- 
nounced as  a  heretic,  and  he  co-operated  with  those  who 
deposed  Cbrysostom.  He  »r  other  works  in 

Greek,  a  treatise  against  heresies,  entitled  "  Panarium." 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of  information 
for  the  history  of  the  ancient  Christian  Church,  lit -.-• 
tion  of  his  works  by  W.  Dindorf  (i  vols.,  1858-63).  (See 
LlPSirs,  "  Zur  Quellcnkritik  des  Epiphanius,"  1885.)  liicd 
in  402  A.  I). 

Epiph'any  [Gr.  'E»i«««ia,  from  ;»;,  "on,"  "orer," 
"before,"  and  ^aiVoimi,  to  "appear;"  Lat.  A;n'/i*rnii'<i  ,-  Fr. 
fpiplmit],  the  name  of  a  festival  in  the  Christian  Church, 
celebrated  the  twelfth  day  after  Christmas  (Jan.  6),  to  com- 
memorate four  events  :  (1)  Christ's  baptism  ;  (2)  his  birth  ; 
(S)  his  manifestation  to  the  magi ;  (4)  the  manifestation  of 
his  divinity  in  the  miracle  at  Cana.  Later,  especially  in  the, 
Western  Chu 
the  three  ' 
any,  called ' 

Night  "in  Germany,  was  anciently  a  great  popular  festival. 
Its  celebration  is  still  kept  up. 

Epiphe'gua  [from  the  Gr.  i*i,  "upon,"  and  *iry«,  a 
"  beech  tree,"  because  it  is  found  growing  on  the  roots  of 
that  tree],  a  genus  of  herbs  of  the  order  Orobanehacete. 
Like  all  the  order,  it  is  a  root-parasite,  growing  apparently 
from  the  ground,  but  really  from  the  roots  of  trees.  This 
genus  is  found  only  under  beech  trees;  the  herbs  arc  pur- 
plish or  yellow-brown,  slender  branched,  with  scales  in  place 
of  leaves,  and  from  six  to  twelve  inches  high.  'I 
r/«»  riryininna,  common  in  the  U.  S.,  is  called  "cancer 
root,"  from  the  idea  that  it  is  curative  of  cancer. 

Ep'iphyte  [from  the  Gr. «»;,  "upon,"  and  *vrto-,  a 
"plant"],  the  name  applied  to  those  plants  which  at- 
tach themselves  to  the  bark  of  trees,  and  derive  their 
nourishment  chiefly  from  the  air,  whence  the  popular 
name  of  air-plant.  These  plants  are  found  generally  in 
tropical  countries,  and  prefer  moist  and  shady  situa- 
tions. The  orehideous  epiphytes  have  recently  been 
cultivated  with  great  success  in  green-houses.  Many 
of  them  are  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  others  are  remark- 
able for  their  singular  and  grotesque  forms. 

r.pi'rn-,  or  Epei'rus  [Gr.  'H»«I|XK:  Fr.  Epire],  a 
country  of  ancient  Greece,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  chain 
of  Pindus,  on  the  8.  by  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  Ionian  Sea.  It  corresponds  to  the  southern  portion 
of  the  modern  Albania,  a  wild  and  mountainous  region 
which  in  all  ages  has  been  occupied  by  semi-civiliied  and 
robber  tribes,  called  Epiroti  or  Kpirolet.  It  is  adapted  to 

Sastoral  pursuits,  and  its  fine  horses,  oxen,  and  Molossian 
ogs  were  celebrated  in  antiquity.    The  three  most  import- 
ant tribes  of  Epirots  were  the  Chaoncs,  Molossi,  and  Thcs- 
proti.     The  Molossi  eventually  became  the  masters  of  all 
Kpirus.    Among  the  Molossian  kings  was  Alexander,  whose 
i  sister  Olympias  was  married  to  Philip  of  Ma.-edon.     The 
|  most  celebrated  king  of  Epirus  was  Pyrrhus,  under  whose 
i  reign  this  kingdom  attained  its  great,  -t  power  and  splen- 
dor.    He  waged  war  against  the  Romans  in  Italy.     I'i.-l 
in  272  B.  C.    Kpirus  became  a  Hainan  province  in  168  B.  C., 
and  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  HOC..    The  chief  towns 
of  Epirus  were  Ambrosia,  Buthrotum,  and  Ilodona. 
region  is  still  frequently  called   Epirus  or  "the  Kpirus." 
(See  MEHLEKER,  "  Das  Laud  und  die  Bewohner  von  Epi- 
rus," 1841.) 

Episcopal  Church,  The  Protestant,  the  religious 
bodv  formerly  known  as  "  the  Church  of  England  in  Amer- 
ica."    The  full   official  title  of  this  communion  is  "The 
-i.al  Church  in  the  l"nitc.|  Slates  of  Amer- 
ica," a  name  assumed,  it  has  been  surmised,  to  distinguish 
it  from  those  Christians,  on  the  one  hand,  who  acknow 
the  papal  supremacy,  and  from  those,  on  the  other,  who 
reject  the  authority  of  bishops.     Whether  this  were  really 
led  or  not  is  perhaps  doubtful;  the  nnme,  however, 
t.cs   with   sufficient   accuracy    the    i  this 

Church  to  the  other  religious  bodies  in  the  I'nitcd  St.-- 

The  Episcopal  Church  is  the  descendant  and  representa- 
tive of  that  branch  of  the  Church  of  England  which  was 
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EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  THE  PROTESTANT. 


established  in  the  North  American  colonies  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  English  adventurers  of  that  and  the 
preceding  age,  like  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  carried 
their  national  religion  with  them,  and  introduced  it  where- 
ever  they  gained  a  footing.  The  instructions  given  to  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert  in  1578  gave  him  authority  to  settle  in 
any  country  which  was  not  in  the  possession  of  any  Chris- 
tian prince.  He  was  to  govern  his  colonies  by  laws  agree- 
able to  the  policy  of  England,  and  not  against  the  Christian 
faith  professed  in  the  Church  of  England.  This  expedition 
terminated,  indeed,  in  disaster  and  in  the  death  of  the 
commander;  but  similar  principles  guided  the  expedition 
which  set  sail  for  the  "western  parts  of  America"  in  1007, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Newport,  of  which  the  Rev. 
Robert  Hunt,  a  man  of  energy  and  ability  in  civil  affairs, 
as  well  as  a  learned  and  devout  divine,  was  the  chaplain. 
Under  his  guidance  and  supervision  the  foundations  of  the 
Church  in  Virginia  were  laid;  and  although  it  doubtless 
suffered  from  his  early  death,  it  gradually  increased  in 
strength  and  influence,  and  became  the  established  religion 
of  that  colony.  In  Maryland,  and  in  what  are  now  called 
the  Middle  States,  the  Church  of  England  was  introduced 
at  an  c:irly  date.  In  New  England,  where  Puritanism  had 
a  predominating  influence,  churchmen  were  longer  in  gain- 
ing a  footing,  which,  when  gained,  they  were  obliged  to 
make  good  against  determined  opposition. 

Without  tracing  the  history  of  the  Church  through  the 
colonial  period,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that,  notwith- 
standing many  drawbacks,  it  had  in  the  year  1776  gained 
a  very  respectable  position.  It  had  been  all  along,  how- 
ever, obliged  to  contend  not  only  with  open  enemies,  but 
with  injudicious  friends.  The  violent  measures  of  Andros 
and  others  had  tended  in  some  places  to  increase  the  dislike 
to  the  English  Church  which  was  felt  by  the  Puritans  of  New 
England  and  New  York,  and  by  the  numerous  sectaries 
who,  attracted  by  Lord  Baltimore's  proclamation  of  a  gen- 
eral toleration,  had  swarmed  into  Maryland.  The  attempts 
which  were  made  from  time  to  time  to  procure  bishops  for 
America  had  failed,  principally  from  political  causes,  and 
the  Church,  thus  deprived  of  the  presence  of  the  highest 
order  of  its  ministry,  was  necessarily  crippled  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  functions.  The  want  of  bishops  threw  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  raising  up  a  native  ministry.  Young 
men  who  sought  holy  orders  were  obliged  to  make  a  long 
and  perilous  voyage  to  England  to  be  ordained,  and  they 
wore  fortunate  if  they  returned  in  safety.  The  smallpox 
in  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  peculiar  scourge  of  the 
colonists  who  visited  England  ;  and  this  disease,  justly 
dreaded  in  those  days,  carried  off  many  of  the  most  prom- 
ising youths  of  America.  The  devotion  of  colonial  church- 
men, however,  to  their  religion  continued  firm  and  unwav- 
ering; and  although  they  encountered  further  trials  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  they  were  able  not  merely  to  over- 
come them,  but  to  place  their  Church  in  a  position  which 
has  enabled  it  ever  since  to  increase  in  influence  and  mem- 
bers. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  war  there  were  in 
the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  about  eighty  parochial  cler- 
gymen. These  gentlemen,  with  the  exception  of  those  in 
the  great  cities,  were  for  the  most  part  dependent  for  their 
support  upon  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel. This  society,  however,  withdrew  its  gifts  after  the 
termination  of  the  war.  In  other  respects,  also,  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  left  the  Church  in  a  depressed  condition. 
Many  of  the  clergy  and  laity  had  adhered  to  the  Crown 
during  the  struggle,  and  at  its  close  withdrew  themselves 
to  England  or  to  the  colonies  which  continued  loyal.  The 
peace  was  soon  followed  by  the  confiscation  of  the  landed 
endowments  of  the  Church  in  Virginia,  and  the  numerous 
churchmen  in  that  State  were  thrown  upon  their  own  re- 
sources. The  Church  was  poor,  and  its  prospects  were  not 
hopeful. 

Two  important  measures  were  immediately  necessary — 
to  obtain  an  episcopate,  and  to  promote  a  closer  union  be- 
tween the  churches  in  the  several  States.  The  first  was 
necessary  to  the  existence,  the  second  to  the  well-being,  of 
the  Church.  Under  the  old  Confederation  the  States  re- 
garded themselves  as  independent  sovereignties,  and  by 
consequence  the  churches  in  them  conceived  themselves  to 
be  so  many  national  churches.  This  position,  if  it  had 
continued,  would  not  indeed  have  affected  their  faith  and 
doctrine,  which  arc  unchangeable,  but  it  might  neverthe- 
less have  produced  many  inconveniences.  By  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Church  of  England,  every  national  church, 
while  it  is  bound  to  adhere  to  the  common  faith  of  Chris- 
tendom as  a  heritage  from  the  apostles,  has  a  wide  HU.Tty 
in  regulating  its  own  ceremonial,  discipline,  and  worship. 
Thus,  the  Prayer-Book  might  have  been  altered  in  a  differ- 
ent way  in  different  States,  and  divergences  in  discipline 
and  government  might  have  been  developed  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  the  relations  between  the  churches  an 


!  alliance  rather  than  a  union.  This  danger  was  averted, 
almost  by  an  accident.  A  few  clergymen  from  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  met  at  New  Brunswick,  in 
New  Jersey,  to  take  measures  for  reviving  an  old  society 
(which  still  exists)  for  the  support  of  the  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  the  clergy.  They  naturally  discussed  the  condition 
of  the  Church,  and  made  arrangements  for  a  larger  meet- 
ing to  be  held  soon  afterwards  in  New  York,  to  which  rep- 
resentatives of  the  laity  were  to  be  invited.  This  meeting, 
however,  did  little  more  than  lay  down  certain  general 
principles — with  reference  particularly  to  episcopacy  and 
the  Common  Prayer-Book,  which  they  rightly  conceived 
would  tend  to  promote  a  real  union  between  the  churches 
in  the  several  States — and  issue  a  call  for  a  similar  meeting 
to  be  held  the  next  year  in  Philadelphia.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  General  Convention,  which  has  ever  since 
been  regarded  as  the  governing  body  of  the  Church  in  the 
United  States. 

The  constitution  of  this  body,  as  it  was  soon  afterwards 
established,  required  it  to  consist  of  all  the  bishops,  and  of 
four  clergymen  and  as  many  laymen  from  each  State.  By 
later  amendments,  when  more  than  one  bishop  was  placed 
in  a  State,  every  diocese  or  episcopal  jurisdiction  became 
entitled  to  a  representation  of  four  clerical  and  four  lay 
deputies,  and  the  lay  deputies  were  required  to  be  commu- 
nicants. All  the  bishops  were  entitled  to  seats  ex  offlcio; 
and  it  was  arranged  that  as  soon  as  there  should  be  three 
or  more  they  should  sit  in  a  separate  house.  Every  act  was 
to  receive  the  approbation  of  both  houses.  Authority  was 
given  to  the  General  Convention  to  prescribe  the  qualifica- 
tions for  ordination  and  to  set  forth  a  Book  of  Common 
Prayer — the  two  things  that  were  most  necessary  for  estab- 
lishing such  a  union  as  was  desired.  It  was  also  directed 
that  there  should  bo  a  convention  in  every  State,  consisting 
of  clergy  and  laity,  the  powers  of  which  were  not  in  any 
way  defined.  It  seems  to  have  been  assumed,  however, 
that  these  conventions  were  to  exercise  supervision  over 
the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  every  State — or,  to  use  the 
more  recent  expression,  in  every  diocese — in  all  matters 
which  did  not  come  within  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishop. 

This  constitution  was  adopted  in  the  several  States, 
though  not  immediately  in  all.  The  Convention  of  1785 
had  consisted  of  delegates  from  what  were  afterwards  called 
the  Middle  States,  and  from  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South 
Carolina.  Much  doubt  was  felt  in  the  East,  particularly  in 
Connecticut,  as  to  the  wisdom  of  some  of  its  provisions. 
The  introduction  of  the  laity  especially  into  what  was  con- 
ceived to  be  a  Church  council  was  regarded  as  an  experi- 
ment of  questionable  expediency,  and  some  of  the  powers 
which  were  given  them  were  thought  to  be  without  prece- 
dent. These  objections,  however,  were  gradually  removed 
or  waived  ;  and  in  1789,  Bishop  Seabury,  with  a  deputation 
from  Connecticut,  took  his  seat  in  the  General  Convention, 
and  the  union  of  the  Episcopal  churches  in  the  United 
States  was  completed.  Although  the  constitution  proposed 
in  1785,  and  adopted  in  an  amended  and  completed  form 
in  1789,  all  along  contemplated  the  presence  of  bishops, 
there  really  were  none  in  the  United  States  at  that  time 
except  Bishop  Seabury,  who  took  no  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Convention.  This  gentleman  (the  second  of  a 
family  which  for  five  generations  has  furnished  a  line  of 
clergymen,  all  able  and  some  distinguished)  had  been  sent 
to  England  soon  after  the  peace  by  the  clergy  of  Connec- 
ticut to  obtain  consecration  from  the  English  bishops.  Ho 
had  found  an  obstacle,  however,  in  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  English  consecration  office,  and 
which,  of  course,  could  not  be  taken  by  any  one  but  a  Brit- 
ish subject.  After  some  delay,  and  much  negotiation,  ho 
succeeded  in  obtaining  consecration  from  the  Scottish  bish- 
ops, and,  returning  to  America  in  1785,  was  received  as 
bishop  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 

The  rule  of  the  Church,  believed  to  have  come  down  from 
the  apostles  themselves,  requires  the  presence  of  at  least 
three  bishops  at  every  consecration ;  and  it  was  necessary 
that  there  should  be  at  least  that  number  in  the  United 
States  to  maintain  an  episcopal  succession.  Application 
was  therefore  made  in  1786  to  the  English  bishops  in  behalf 
of  the  Rev.  William  White  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Provoost, 
who  had  been  chosen  to  the  episcopate  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York.  The  obstacle  arising  from  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance was  removed  by  an  act  of  Parliament ;  but  a  new  dif- 
ficulty was  found  in  a  revised  Prayer-Book  which  had  been 
proposed  for  use  in  the  United  States  in  1785,  and  in  which 
the  English  bishops  thought  that  they  perceived  indications 
of  a  disposition  to  depart  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England.  After  a  correspondence  between  some  of  the 
most  learned  divines  in  England  and  the  United  States,  in 
which  the  principle  was  clearly  brought  out  that  "  this 
Chun-h  does  not  intend  to  depart  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  any  essential  point  of  doctrine,  discipline,  or  wor- 
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ship,  or  further  than  local  circumstances  require,"  it  was 

agreed  to  pn.ce.-d  with  tin-  consecration  of  the.ii-  gentlemen, 
and  they  were  ac  on  the  4th 

of   I-VI,ni:n\,   Hit,  in  tin     arehhishop'l  chapel  !!• 
by  the  .Moat  Kc-v.  .1  ihn    UootW,  aichld.-hop  of  Canterbury, 
i|  liy  other  P  irily  because  it  was  desirable 

that  there  should  lie  more  than  the  lowest  number  of  bish- 
ops necessary  to  iiiiniii:iin   i  laaoMlloDi  and  partly  !' 
up  the  succession  in  the  English  line,  the  Kev.. lames  Madi- 
son obtained  eon-ccr;ition  in  IT'.'il  a.s  hi>h<>p  of  Virginia. 

The  "Proposed    i'raver- Hook,"  as  it  was  called,  which 

had   ni-vi-r   t   with  much  favor,  was  allowed  to  full  into 

oMivion,  and  it  has  now  become  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
ritual  literature.      A  new  re  vision  ..f  the   Prayer-Book  was 
made    upon   the   principle  jn*t    indicated.      Tin-    English 
l'ra\cr  Hook   was   retained,  with  such  alteratious  a- 
ncccssary  to  adapt  it  to  the  changes  in  the  political  r 
tion  of  the  country,  and  with  many  other  (rhietly  verbal) 
modifications,     '['he  promise,  howc\  if  to  the  doc- 

trine, discipline,  and  worship  of  tin-  church  of  England  was, 
upon  the  whole,  strictly  adhered  to.  The  most  important 
'  <v,ere  the  introduction  of  a  communion  office  closely 
rc-embling  that  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  and  moro 
no.i  rly  approaching  the  older  liturgies  of  England,  which 
was  done  at  the  request  of  liish'.p  Seabury  and  at  the  in- 
•tish  bishops;  the  omission  of  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed;  and  the  leaving  out  the  precise  directions 
about  confession  which  occur  in  the  English  Office  for  the 
Visitation  of  the  Sick.  This  omission  was  perhaps  bal- 
anced, and  the  mind  of  the  Church  sufficiently  declared,  by 
the  stringent  rules  about  confession  which  are  found  in  the 
Office  for  the  Visitation  of  Prisoners,  borrowed  from  the 
Irish  Prayer-Book.  The  Prayer- Hook,  thus  revised,  was 
ratified  in  1789.  It  cuuie  into  immediate  and  general  use, 
and  has  ever  since  been,  without  material  alteration,  the 
"use  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States." 

The  two  objects  which  the  Convention  had  in  view  in  1785 
were  thus  attained  in  1789.  There  was  a  sufficient  number 
of  bishops,  and  the  union  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States 
was  perfected.  Since  that  time  a  hundred  bishops  have 
been  consecrated,  of  whom  fifty-one  are  living.  There  are 
nearly  3000  priests  and  deacons,  and  the  number  of  com- 
municants is  computed  at  2115,000.  The  Church  has  ex- 
tended into  even  >ry,  and  its  missionaries 
have  penetrated  into  Western  Africa,  China,  and  Japan. 
In  the  General  Convention  of  1789  (that  in  which  the  union 
of  the  Church  was  perfected)  two  bishops  sat  with  twenty- 
nine  clerical  and  lay  deputies.  That  of  1871  consisted  of 
forty-two  bishops  and  three  hundred  and  twelve  clergymen 
and  laymen.  The  number  of  churches  and  chapels  is  esti- 
mated at  about  2700.  There  is  a  general  theological  semi- 
nary in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  there  are  divinity  schools 
in  Connect ieut,  cihw,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Minnesota.  Several  colleges  arc  connected  with  this 
Church,  among  which  are  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Hobart 
College,  Geneva,  Racine  College  and  Burlington  College,  in 
the  States  of  Connecticut,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  and  New 
Jersey.  The  University  of  the  South  was  begun  a  few 
years  ago  with  some  prospects  of  success,  but  the  events  of 
the  war  delayed  its  progress,  and  its  usefulness  will  prob- 
ably bo  rather  in  the  future  than  in  the  present.  Faculties 
of  divinity  and  grammar-schools  are  attached  to  several  of 
the  colleges.  St.  Stephen's  College,  Annandale,  N.  Y.,  re- 
ceives at  an  early  age  youths  who  are  designed  for  holy 
orders,  and  carries  them  to  the  point  at  which  they  begin 
their  theological  training.  Trinity  School,  N.  Y.,  an  en- 
dowed grammar  1  in  1706,  receives  sev- 
enty-two boys  on  the  foundation. 

The  doctrine  of  t!  il   Church  is  that  of  the 

Church  of  England.  helie\  ed  to  have  been  the  common  faith 
of  Christendom  while  it  continued  undivided.  The  rela- 
tions of  this  Church  to  the  rest  of  Christendom  were  clearly 

ili-tined  by  the  bishops  who  met  in tfenDM  at  l.ambcth  in 

ISoT.  Mure  than  seventy  bishops  from  England,  Scotland. 
Ireland,  the  colonies,  and  the  I'nitcd  States  met  in  that 

year  to  take  into  i-ider:iti.in  the  stale  and  best  in: 

of  the  churches  of  the  Anglican  communion.  One  of  their 
first  acts  was  to  express  the  deep  sorrow  with  which  they 
viewed  "  the  divided  condition  of  the  thick  of  Christ  through- 
out the  world,"  and  to  record  their  conviction  that  "  unity 
will  •  pr.'tnoted  by  maintaining  the  faith 

in  its  purity  aii'l  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 

held  by  the  primitive  Church,  summed  up  by  the  creeds,  and 
affirmed  by  the  undisputed  general  council* :  and  by  draw- 
ing each  of  us  closer  to  our  common  Lord,  by  ^i\  ing  our- 
selves to   much  prayer  and  interee.-.MoM.  by  the  cult;. 
of  a  spirit  of  charity  and  a  love  of  the  Lord's  appearing." 

The  Episcopal  Chimb,  while  it   receives  the  ll» 
tures  as  the  ultimate  rule  of  faith,  docs  not  throw  them 
open  to  the  varying  interpretations  of  every  muu's  private 


judgment, but  explains  them  I  •  tradition*  which 

.eves  to  have  come  down  through  an  unbroken  1.- 

!  teachers  from  the  .  ,,,|  |,_v 

the  definitions  of  Christian  doctrine  made,  by  the  g- 
councils.     Candidates  for  baptism  are  required  to  c< 
their  faith  in  the  words  of  the  Apo 
person,  and  infants  by  their  sponsors.    Communicants  i 
receive  a!s»  <  'h  contains  the 

teachings  in  a  more  expanded  loini.     Nothing  is  reouind 
from  1  Book  and 

a  proper  deference  to  the  instructions  of  the  clergy,  who 
are  believed  to  derive  their    doctrine  and   Ihi-ir  right    to 
teach  by  a  succession  from  the  apostles.     The  XXXIX. 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  Kn- 
"of  the  power  of  Christian  prinees  in  relation  • 
councils")  are  still  commonly  bound  up  with  the  Pravi-r- 

i  Book,  but  the  practice  of  signing  them  has  been  laid  aside 

since  the  Revolution.     The  clergy  sign,  instead,  a  general 

ration  that  they  "believe  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the 

i  Old  and  New  Testament  to  bo  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  con- 
tain all  things  necessary  to  salvation ;"  and  they  "solemnly 
engage  to  conform  to  the  doctrines  and  worship  of  the 
•pal  Church  in  the  United  States."  The 
mode  in  which  the  teachings  of  Holy  Scripture  are  ascer- 
tained has  been  already  pointed  out. 

Thus,  the  Episcopal  Church  would  seem  to  be  one  of  tbo 
most  liberal  and  comprehensive  of  religious  bodies.  It  may 
contain  within  itself  (it  is  not,  however,  asserted  that  it  dot*) 
those,  on  the  one  hand,  who  apparently  differ  from  Roman 
Catholics  in  little  more  than  in  denying  the  pone's  jurisdic- 
tion in  countries  which  are  or  have  been  included  in  the 
British  empire,  and,  on  the  other,  those  who  are  to  bo  dis- 
tinguished from  Presbyterians  only  by  their  acceptance  of 
episcopacy  and  the  Prayer-Book.  Within  these  possible 
limits  there  would  appear  to  be  ample  scope  for  religious 
thought ;  and  the  great  freedom  of  religious  thought  ac- 
counts for  the  schools  of  teaching  which  hare  long  existed. 
As  men  incline  toward  authority  on  the  one  hand,  or  indi- 
vidual judgment  on  the  other,  they  are  said  to  be  High 
Church  or  Low  Church.  The  lines  of  thought,  however, 
are  not  sharply  drawn,  and  the  schools  melt  into  each  other 
by  imperceptible  degrees.  The  principles  laid  down  by  the 
Fathers  at  Lambeth  (themselves  men  of  every  conceivable 
school  of  thought)  have  been  long  tested,  and  have  been 
found  sufficient  to  maintain  the  unity  and  harmony  of  the 
Church. 

BEVEKLEY  R.  BETTS,  Lit.  of  Columbia  Cull. 
Episcopal  System,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
is  that  theory  according  to  which  the  highest  clerical  power 
is  vested  in  the  whole  body  of  bishops.  This  theory  was  most 
prominently  brought  forward  in  the  papal  elections  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  its  followers  declared  the  Church,  as 
represented  in  its  general  assemblies,  to  be  above  the  pope. 
In  France  the  University  of  Paris  was  the  chief  supporter 
of  this  theory,  and  the  (iallican  Church  accepted  it  at  one 
of  its  fundamental  laws.  In  Germany  the  coadjutant  bishop 
of  Treves,  Nikolaus  von  Ilonthcim,  who  was  one  of  its  chief 
supporters,  wrote  a  celebrated  book,  in  which  he  clearly  de- 
fined the  episcopal  system,  "  De  statu  ecclesiw  et  legitima 
potcstate  Romani  Pontificis"  (1763).  The  Punctations  of 
Ems  (see  EMS)  had  the  same  fundamental  idea,  and  al- 
though they  failed  in  their  purpose,  the  system  continued 
to  spread  in  Germany.  But  the  declaration  of  papal  infal- 
libility has  put  on  end  to  these  differences,  and  made  an  im- 
possibility of  the  episcopal  system.  In  the  German  Prot- 
estant churches  the  episcopal  system  is  that  theory  accord- 
ing to  which  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  which  had  been 
suspended  in  the  Protestant  countries  in  consequence  of  the 
peace  of  1555,  was  transferred  to  the  ruler  of  the  country. 

Episco'pius  (SIMON),  a  learned  Dutch  divine  whose 
original  name  was  BISSCHOP,  was  born  in  Amsterdam  in 
Jan.,  1583.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  liberality,  mode- 
ration, and  other  virtues,  and  became  the  chief  pillar  and 
champion  of  the  Arminians  or  Remonstrants.  He  was  ap- 

Eointcd  professor  of  theology  in  tic  of  Leyden 

i  1612,  but  he  was  accused  of  Sociniuuism  by  the  Calvin- 
[  ists  (Gomarists).  and  was  banished  in  1618  by  the  .- 
of  Dort.     He  retired  to  France,  returned  to  Holland  in 
and  became  rector  of  a  college  in  Amsterdam  in  1G34.     Hi* 
principal  works  are  the  "Confession  of  the  Remonstrants" 
(1621)  and  "  Institutions  Theologictc."     Died  in  164:i. 

Ep'isodc  [Gr.  ixuf6Su>v,  from  Iwi,  "on, ""in  addition 

to."  .;«.  ••  in  "  or  ••  into,"  and  M«,  a  "  road."  a  ••  journey,"  a 
"coming:"  i.  e.  something  that  comes  in  besides  the  main 
plot  or  poem]  was  originally  one  of  those  parts  of  an  an- 
eient  classical  drama  which  were  performed  between  the 
entrances  of  the  chorus.  In  modern  use  it  signifies  an  in- 
cidental narrative  or  digression  in  a  poem,  more  or 
connected  with  the  main  plot,  but  not  essential  to  its  de- 
velopment. 
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Epis'tates  [Gr.  euioran)!,  from  eiri,  "on "or  "over," 
and  'iora.ti.at,  to  "be  placed,"  to  "stand  "],  literally,  "one 
set  or  placed  over,"  the  title  of  the  presidents  of  the  two 
great  councils  of  the  ancient  Athenians — viz.,  the  Ecclcsia 
and  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred.  Their  term  of  office  was 
one  day. 

Epis'tle  [Lat.  epis'tola;  Gr.  eiri<7ToA»j,  from  eVtirTe'AAw,  to 
"send"],  literally,  a  thing  sent,  hence  a  letter.  The  name 
is  now  given  especially  to  the  twenty-one  epistles  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  writings  ascribed  to  the  go-called 
Apostolic  Fathers  (Clement  of  Rome,  Barnabas,  Ignatius, 
Folycarp,  and  Hernias)  are  for  the  most  part  epistolary 
in  form.  Of  quite  inferior  dignity  and  value  are  the  fol- 
lowing undoubtedly  spurious  epistles:  Abgarus  of  Edessa 
to  Christ,  and  Christ  to  Abgarus ;  Lcntulus  to  the  Roman 
Senate;  several  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  Paul  to  the  Laodi- 
ceans ;  the  Third  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  and  one  of 
the  Corinthians  to  Paul;  Peter  to  James;  eight  of  Seneca 
the  philosopher  to  Paul,  and  six  of  Paul  to  Seneca. 

Epis'tolre  Obscnro'riim  Viro'rum  [Lat.  for  "let- 
ters of  obscure  men"],  a  famous  collection  of  satirical  let- 
ters directed  against  the  monks  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  They  were  published  in  three  parts — the  first  at 
Haguennu  (1515),  the  second  at  Bale  (151"),  and  a  third  at 
a  later  date.  They  were  probably  written  jointly  by  Ulrich 
von  llutti-n,  Crotus  Rubianus,  and  Buschius.  They  are  an 
admirable  imitation  of  the  barbarous  Latinity  of  the  monks 
of  those  days.  Certain  Dominicans  at  Cologne,  under  the 
lead  of  one  Pfefferkorn,  a  baptized  Jew,  advocated  the  ex- 
pulsion of  all  Jews  from  Germany,  the  forcible  education  of 
their  children  in  Christian  doctrine,  and  the  burning  of  their 
books.  This  attempt  was  opposed  by  Reuchlin;  and  pend- 
ing the  decision  of  the  question  by  the  pope  the  "  Epistolie  " 
appeared.  Says  Sir  William  Hamilton  :  "  The  'Epistolaj* 
are  at  once  the  most  cruel  and  most  natural  of  satires,  and 
as  such  they  were  the  most  effective.  They  converted  the 
tragedy  of  Reuehlin's  persecution  into  a  farce  ;  annihilated, 
in  public  estimation,  the  enemies  of  intellectual  improve- 
ment; and  even  the  friends  of  Luther,  in  Luther's  lifetime, 
acknowledged  that  no  other  writings  had  contributed  so 
powerfully  to  the  downfall  of  the  papal  domination."  Many 
editions  of  the  "Epistolse"  have  been  published,  the  best 
of  which  is  that  of  Boecking,  Leipsic,  1858. 

Ep'itaph  [Lat.  epita'phium,  from  the  Gr.  eVi,  "upon," 
and  Ta^oy,  a  "  tomb  "]  was  anciently  the  name  of  the  monu- 
ment or  tomb  over  a  grave,  and  was  especially  applied  to 
the  funeral  oration  delivered  at  the  grave.  It  is,  however, 
universally  applied  at  present  to  the  inscriptions  upon 
tombstones.  The  literature  of  epitaphs  is  very  consider- 
able. Greek  epitaphs  are  preserved  in  great  numbers  in 
the  Anthology.  Of  Latin  epitaphs,  many  exist  both  in 
literature  and  upon  the  tombs  themselves.  Numerous  in- 
teresting examples  of  early  Christian  epitaphs  have  been 
taken  from  the  Catacombs.  Many  collections  of  remark- 
able epitaphs  in  modern  languages  have  also  been  made. 

Epithala'mium  [from  the  Gr.  eiri,  "on"  or  "near," 
and  (JaAa^os,  a  "bridal  chamber;"  also  "marriage"],  a 
bridal  hymn;  a  chorus  sung,  in  ancient  Greece,  near  the 
door  of  the  bridal  chamber.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
formal  part  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  Among  the  ancient 
Romans  the  rude  Fescennine  songs,  which  seem  to  have  been 
of  a  phallic  character,  were  often  sung  at  weddings,  and  are 
hence  called  epithalamia.  The  term  is  often  given  to  formal 
poems  composed  in  honor  of  a  particular  marriage.  Anac- 
reon  and  Pindar  composed  poems  of  this  kind.  The  most 
perfect  example  of  it  now  extant  is  the  epithalainiurn  of 
Peleus  and  Thetis,  by  Catullus. 

Epithelio'ma  [from  EPITHELIUM,  which  sec],  a  variety 
of  cancer  which  attaeks  most  frequently  the  surfaces  which 
are  covered  with  pavement  epithelium  or  with  epidermis. 
Many  pathologists  class  it  with  "  cancroid  "  disease,  because 
it  appears  to  be  less  malignant  than  true  cancer.  Indeed, 
if  removed  early,  the  patient  has  a  fair  prospect  of  future 
exemption  from  the  disease,  but  in  neglected  cases  it  as- 
sumes the  malignancy  and  other  dreadful  characters  of  true 
cancer.  The  lips,  especially  the  upper  lip,  are  the  most  fre- 
quent seat  of  cpithchoina,  but  it  may  attack  even  internal 
organs.  Histologically,  it  appeals  to  be  composed  of  epi- 
thelial elements. 

K  pi  the 'Hum  [from  the  Gr.  iiri,  "on,"  and  9>jAu?,  "soft," 
"delicate,"  "tender,"  because  used  to  protect  the  delicate 
tissues  beneath],  in  anatomy,  is  the  layer  of  cells  which 
lines  the  serous  (or  closed)  and  the  mucous  (or  open)  cavi- 
ties of  the  body,  the  mucous  epithelium  being  continuous 
with  the  epidermis,  which  is  a  modification  of  the  epithe- 
lium. 

Epithelium  is  of  two  principal  kinds :  (1)  "Pavement" 
epithelium,  consisting  of  rounded  or  polygonal  cells.  This 
variety  is  especially  found  in  the  closed  cavities,  but  is  not 


confined  to  them.  (2)  "Columnar"  or  cylinder  epithelium, 
found  chiefly  upon  mucous  membrane.  This  kind  has  many 
varieties  of  form,  one  of  the  most  important  being  "ciliated 
epithelium,"  which  is  provided  with  fine  hair-like  processes 
(cilia),  whose  length  varies  from  one  one-thousandth  to  one 
twelve-thousandth  of  an  inch.  These  cilia  have  a  rapid 
automatic  motion  in  one  direction,  moving  from  150  to  250 
times  in  a  minute.  These  motions  are  no  doubt  highly  im- 
portant in  physiology,  but  their  mechanism  is  little  under- 
stood. In  some  instances  these  motions  obviously  assist  in 
discharging  excretions,  etc.,  but  in  others  their  use  is  quite 
unknown.  The  epithelial  cells  have  a  very  important  part 
in  the  secretion  of  many  fluids.  For  example,  mucus  is 
formed  by  the  bursting  of  epithelial  cells  and  the  dis- 
charge of  their  soft  contents,  mingled  with  the  debris  of 
the  old  cell-walls.  This  process  of  destruction  is  attended 
by  continual  renewal  of  the  cells. 

Ep'ithet  [from  tut,  and  TI'&TJ^I,  to  "  put  upon  "],  a  word 
or  clause  which  expresses  some  attribute  of  an  object  that 
is  prominent  in  thought,  but  is  not  made  the  basis  of  a 
discrimination  or  classification;  e.  g.  "Frail  man  is 
mortal ;"  "  Earthly  pleasures,  which  are  fleeting  and  unxuh- 
stantiul,  are  not  the  highest  for  man."  Used  in  opposition 
to  DEFINITIVE  (from  de  and  jinio,  to  "  mark  out  the  fines 
or  boundaries"),  by  which  we  understand  a  word  or  clause 
which  expresses  some  attribute  that  is  made  the  basis  of  a 
discrimination  or  classification ;  e.  g.  "  Hood  men  f  i.  e. 
only  good  men]  are  a  blessing  to  the  community ;"  "  Those 
pleasures  that  are  from  the  earth  are  not  the  highest  for 
man." 

Great  care  should  be  taken  that  epithets  be  not  too  fre- 
quently employed,  and  that  there  bo  something  in  the 
thought  to  which  they  actually  and  exactly  correspond. 
The  felicitous  employment  of  epithets  is  one  of  the  attri- 
butes of  genius  which  gives  to  literature  its  highest  charm. 
See  Milton's 

"  Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek." 

Epit'ome  [Gr.  eiriTo/i>j,  a  "  cutting  short "  (from  «!iri-.>ru>, 
to  "cut,"  to  "gash,"  also  to  "  abridge")],  in  literature,  an 
abridgment;  a  work  in  which  the  contents  of  a  former 
work  are  reduced  into  a  smaller  space  by  curtailment  and 
condensation.  In  the  declining  age  of  the  Western  Roman 
empire  the  practice  of  epitomizing  the  works  of  older  writ- 
ers, especially  in  history,  became  very  prevalent.  In  sev- 
eral instances  a  valuable  original  work  has  been  lost  which 
perhaps  would  have  been  preserved  if  an  epitome  had  not 
been  substituted  for  it.  Among  the  best  known  works  of 
this  class  are  the  epitome  of  Florus,  "  Epitome  Rerum  Ro- 
manarum,"  and  that  of  Eutropius,  "Breviarum  Historic 
Romanse,"  both  abridgments  of  the  history  of  Rome. 

Epitro'choid  [from  the  Gr.  eiri,  "on, "and  rf6\oi,  a 
"  wheel "]  is  a  curve  traced  by  a  point  in  the  plane  of  a 
circle  which  rolls  on  the  convex  side  of  a  fixed  circle.  The 
curve  thus  generated  is  one  of  the  family  of  roulettes,  and 
becomes  an  epicycloid  when  the  generating  point  is  in  the 
circumference  of  the  rolling  circle.  When  the  two  circles 
are  equal  the  epitrochoid  becomes  similar  to  the  pedal  of  the 
fixed  circle  with  respect  to  a  certain  fixed  point  in  its  plane. 
But  the  pedal  being  always  the  inverse  of  the  reciprocal  of 
the  primitive  curve,  the  epitrochoid  in  this  case  must  be 
the  inverse  of  a  conic  with  respect  to  one  of  its  foci,  which 
latter  is  a  curve  of  the  fourth  order,  belonging  to  the  Carte- 
sian ovals,  and  called  the  limawn.  Epitrochoids  are  gen- 
erally transcendental  curves ;  it  is  only  when  the  circum- 
ference of  the  fixed  and  rolling  circles  are  commensurable 
that  the  epitrochoid  returns  into  itself  and  becomes  an  alge- 
braical curve, 

Epizo'a  [a  Gr. term, from  hi,"on,HU>d,£uor,U  "ani- 
mal"], a  name  given  to  animals  living  upon  the  skin  and 
among  the  hairs  of  other  animals,  as  fleas,  lice,  ticks,  mites, 
etc.  Some  of  these,  like  the  itch-mites,  are  Acarina — spiders 
of  low  grade  of  development — but  most  are  insects  of  spider- 
like  character,  low  forms  of  Diptera  and  Hemiptera.  Most 
mammals,  many  birds,  and  a  great  many  insects  are  infested 
by  insect  parasites.  The  Cyamns  cetit  or  whale-louse,  living 
upon  whales  and  fishes,  is  a  crustacean.  Many  Cirripedia 
live  in  a  similar  way  upon  whales  and  sharks.  Most  Epi- 
zoa  live  as  true  parasites  upon  the  blood  and  secretions  of 
the  animal  which  they  infest.  Others,  especially  the  Cirri- 
pedia, appear  to  feed  upon  other  food,  making  the  skin  of 
a  larger  animal  merely  their  place  of  abode.  The  very 
great  majority  of  Epizoa  are  articulate  animals. 

Epizoot'ic  [from  the  Gr.  eiri,  "  upon,"  and  £i>ov,  an 
"  animal  "],  a  disease  which  attacks  the  lower  animals,  or  any 
one  species  of  them,  as  epidemics  attack  men.  The  term  is 
objectionable,  because,  with  some  limitations,  these  diseases 
chiefly  attack  but  one  species,  instead  of  all  animals ;  and 
moreover,  as  man  is  an  animal,  all  epidemics  arc  epizootics. 
The  so-called  epizootic  diseases  follow  the  general  laws  of 
epidemics,  and  they  would  appear  to  attack  especially  the 
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dome-Heated  animals.  Some  diseases  attack  both  man  and 
the  lower  animals.  Thus,  smallpox  affects  the  horse,  cow, 
and  sheep,  a<suming  in  each  H  modified  form.  Among  the 
more  important  cpi/ootic  diseases  arc  the  rinderpest,  the 
-ion*  pleuro-pncumonia,  and  the  "foot-and-mouth 
11  attacking  neat  cattle.  I :  the  remarkable  intiu- 
cnza  which  :itr !<•!•.' d  l,,,i---  and  mules,  arising  in  Canada 
Sept.  .''Ji.  Is?!.',  and  rapidly  moving  southward  and  I 
ward  over  the  whole  of  North  America;  the  scab,  font  r»t, 
and  Ather  dlnaMt  of  iheep.  The  "  red-,"  tin-  //HM<-« 
]"'f*rine,  and  other  diseases  of  the  silkworm  have  been  the 
cause  of  eei  i  md  at  tunes  have 

almost  threatened  tin-  ext-tem t  tin-  silk  manufacture. 

The  epizootic  influenza  of  1*72-73,  above  alluded  to,  de- 
stroyed, a nling  to  Dr.  A.  B.  Judson  of  New  York,  1500 

hor.-es  an<l  mules   in  New  York,  or   I  per  rent,  ot  the  t»tul 
number  in  the  city.     The  disease  reached  Chicago  o 
St.  Louis  Dec.  I,  Salt  Lake  Jan.  11,  1873,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco April  15.    It  is  thought  that  the  disease  spread  chiefly 
by  contagion,  and  not  by  atmospheric  influence. 

El'lu'ribiis  U'num  [Lat.],  "One  composed  of  many," 
the  tnotto  of  the  I'.  S.,  consisting  of  many  States  confede- 
rated.—  \\~rlinti-r.  [Lat.],  "  One  of  many,"  the  motto  of  the 
I  .  S. :  the  allusion  being  to  the  formation  of  one  federal 
government  out  of  several  independent  Slates. —  Worcester. 

After  tlui  Declaration  of  their  independence  by  the 
Stales  was  announced  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  and  before 
the  adjournment  of  th;it  -lay's  session,  it  was  resolved, 
"That  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  J.  Adam?,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  be 
a  committee  to  prepare  a  device  fora  seal  for  the  I'nited 
States  of  America.  The  result  of  their  joint  work  was 
the  present  Heal  of  the  I'.  S.,  which  has  not  been  changed 
since  its  lirst  adoption.  The  six  sections,  or  quarterings, 
upon  the  escutcheon  or  shield  were  intended  to  denote  the 
countries  (England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Germany, 
and  Holland)  from  which  the  States  so  united  had  been, 
rc-|ieeti\  eh ,  chieily  peopled.  The  motto  adopted  on  this 

seal,  and  which  has  e\er  since  been  retained,  was  intended 

to  denote  the  character  of  the  federal  government  in  its 
formation,  us  state. I  by  the  great  American  lexicographers, 
Webster  and  Worcester,  in  their  above  definitions.  From 
the  six  quartcrings  on  the  shield,  with  the  necessary  seven 
attending  spares  outside  of  the  sections  or  quartering)*,  arose 
the  original  thirteen  stripes,  as  they  are  called,  which  were 
transferred  to  the  flag  of  the  Union  in  1777.  The  stars 
were  intended  to  represent  the  number  of  the  States,  while 
the  origin  of  the  stripes  was  the  quartcrings  or  sections  of 
the  shield,  as  stated.  ALKXAMIKI:  II.  Sn:rn>:Ns. 

Eppnrd's  Point,  a  twp.  of  Livingston  co.,  III.  P.  861. 

Kp'ping,  a  town  of  England,  in  Essex,  is  at  the  N.  end 
of  Eppini:  Fun 'St.  1  il  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  London.  It  is  noted 
for  its  cream,  butter,  and  sausages.  Epping  Royal  Forest, 
formerly  Waltham  Forest,  covers  60,000  acres,  but  was  once 
much  more  extensive.  12,000  acres  oro  in  woods  and 
wastes,  and  the  other  part  is  enclosed.  Pop.  5566. 

Kppili£,  a  post-township  of  llockingham  Co.,  X.  II.,  on 
the  Portsmouth  K.  K., . '19  miles  S.  E.  of  Concord.  It  has  tour 
churches,  anil  manufactures  of  shoes,  brick,  lumber,  wool- 
len plods,  etc.  Pop.  1270. 

Eppg,  a  township  of  Butler  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  263. 
I  !|i  soin ,  a  market-town  of  England,  county  of  Surrey, 
1-1  miles  by  railway  S.  S.  W.  of  London.     It  has  a  mineral 

spring  containing  sulphate  of  ninirne-ia.  which  derives  from 
tlii-  place  the  name  of  Epsom  salt.  Here  is  a  royal  medical 
college.  Kpsom  is  famous  for  its  horse-races,  which  are 
held  yearly  on  the  Downs,  11  miles  S.  of  the  town.  The 
races  last  four  days,  one  of  which  if  called  "  Derby  Day," 
and  are  more  numerously  attended  than  any  other  races  in 
the  kingdom.  Pop.  -1882. 

Epsom,  a  post-township  of  Merrimack  co.,  N.  H.  It 
has  manufactures  of  lumber,  etc.  Pop.  UIJ3. 

Ep'soin  Salt  [Lat.  mnt/timi'ic  tulpjint  (i.e.  "sulphate 
of  magnesia  "};  tier.  .••  .Um/ii^mi],  the  magne- 

sium sulphate  (S04M«70Hj),  a  salt,  when  pure,  usually 
found  in  colorless  acicular  crystals  derived  from  the  right 
rhombic  prism,  and  containing  51.22  per  cent,  of  water  of 
crystallization.  It  is  somewhat  efflorescent,  for  at  32°  Fah- 
renheit water  will  dissohc  m  cr  one-fourth  its  weight  of  the 
anhydrous  salt,  and  as  the  temperature  is  raised  the  solu- 
bility increases.  The  salt  was  formerly  manufactured  from 
the  waters  of  the  mineral  spring  of  Epsom,  England.  It 
also  exists  largely  in  sea  water,  from  which  it  was  formerly 
prepared  in  large  quantities.  In  Italy  it  is  now  prepared 
from  a  schistose  rock:  in  England,  from  dolomite  :  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland,  from  magncsite.  This  salt  is  n-ed 
in  medicine  as  a  cooling  and  generally  safe  cathartic.  It  is 
nauseous  to  the  taste,  but  may  bo  easily  taken  in  "soda- 
water  "  with  lemon  syrup.  In  the  household  it  is  an  excel- 
lent addition  to  starch,  decidedly  increasing  its  stiffening 


powers.     Mixed  with  ordinary  whitewash,  it  gives  a  On* 
pearly  whiteness  to  walls. 

K<|iinl'ity,  apo-t  >  illageof  tlallalin  co.,  III.     Pop.35«. 

I  'I utility,  a  township  of  Miller  co..  Mo.     Pop.  1068. 

Ki|lltl'tion  [  Lat.  v</iin'iin.  ••  muke  equal  "], 

in  algcbta  and  the  calenln-.  :m  .  \i.:ejsion  denoting  tlm 
quani;  _;n  — 

twoqoantll  i  ela- 

tion.    Either  quantity  may  be  expressed  iii  ,11,  or 

in  more  term-  th,in  one,  connected  by  the  sign    •    or      -  The 
term  or  terms  on  the  left  ,,t  the  -iL.| 
what   i-  member  ,,f  tin-   e,|uati,,n  :    tb. 

or  terms  on   the   right,  the  second  member.      In  an.i' 
there  occur  equations  of  two  classes,  distinguished  as 

lii-iiii-    and    triinwuitriitiil.       Algebraic    equations    are    ' 

iii  which  the  quantities  employed  are  subject, ••!  to  no  0| 
tions  but  tin  of  common  algebra,  including  addi- 

tion,  subtraction,   multiplication,  ,1  ,    involution 

to  powers  or  evolution  of  roots,  cxpre--.  ,|  by  constant  in- 
dices. Tran.-ccndental  equations  are  those  whereinto  •, 
tions  are  introduced  to  which  the  ordinary  operations  of 
algebra  are  inadequate,  as  when  the  exponents  of  powers 
arc  variable,  or  when  the  trigonometrical  functions  of  va- 
riable angles  enter  as  terms  or  factors.  Such  relations  are 
called  transcendental  (sec  TUASSI  KMIKSTALS),  and  give 
name  to  the  equations  in  which  they  occur.  The  • 
of  algebraic  equations  is  usually  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  some  unknown  quantity  through  its  relations  to  other 
quantities  which  are  known.  If  there  is  but  one  unknown 
Quantity,  a  single  equation  will  suffice  for  the  solution.  If 
there  are  two  or  more,  there  must  be  as  many  equations  ex- 
pressing relations  independent  of  each  other  as  there  are 
unknown  quantities.  If  the  number  of  independent  equa- 
tions is  smaller  than  the  number  of  unknown  quantities, 
the  problem  to  which  they  belong  is  indeterminate.  It 
can  then  be  made  determinate  by  forming  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  independent  equations  with  arbitrary  conditions. 
If  the  number  of  independent  equations  is  greater  than  the 
number  of  unknown  quantities,  the  problem  to  which  they 
are  supposed  to  belong  is  impossible.  In  this  case  some 
of  the  conditions  which  these  equations  express  are  incom- 
patible with  each  other;  but  it.  after  eliminating  all  the 
unknown  quantities  from  them,  we  treat  the  constants 
which  remain  as  if  they  were  unknowns — that  is,  make 
them  arbitrary  constants — the  resolution  of  the  group  with 
respect  to  these  will  show  what  relations  they  must  have 
to  each  other,  or  the  conditions  which  must  exist,  in  order 
to  render  the  original  set  of  equations  determinate.  They 
are  therefore  called  tftinrtonj  of  condition;  which  term  is 
generally  applicable  to  all  equations  which  express  neces- 
sary relations  between  quantities,  without  any  regard  to 
their  absolute  value. 

The  equality  between  the  members  of  an  equation  is  not 
affected  by  subjecting  both  to  the  same  operation.     Thus, 
if   both  members  be  multiplied  or  divided  by  the  same 
quantity,  increased  or  diminished  by  the  same  quantity, 
raised  to  the  same  power,  depressed  to  the  same  root,  made 
the  values  of  similar  trigonometrical  functions  of  the  same 
angle,  or  taken  as  the  exponents  or  logarithms  of  the  same 
assumed  constant  or  variable,  under  all  these  transforma- 
tions the  relation  of  equality  between  them  is  preecncd. 
If  any  term  be  transposed  from  one  member  to  the  other 
!  of  an  equation,  the  equality  is  still  maintained,  provided 
i  the  sign  of  the  term  transposed  be  changed  from  +  to  — , 
or  from  —  to  +,  at  the  same  time.     If  all  the  terms  of  one 
I  member  be  thus  transposed  to  the  other,  this  member  is 
j  reduced  to  0,  but  the  equality  is  still  preserved.     In  all 
general  discussions  of  the  theory  of  equations  it  is  com- 
mon to  consider  the  equation  under  this  form;  i.  c.  with 
the  significant  terms  on  one  side  and  zero  on  the  other. 

An  identical  equation  is  one  in  which  precisely  the  same 
terms  are  fonnd  on  one  side  as  on  the  other,  or  in  which 
this  exact  similarity  is  producible  by  performing  operations 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  which  change  the  form  without 
altering  the  value.  Thus, 

cy*  +  CJT»  +  2axy  +  ay»  +  iery  +  gar* 

n+  c 

is  an  identical  equation,  because,  by  properly  arranging  the 
terms  of  the  first  member,  and  actually  performing  the 
division  by  a  +  c,  and  by  developing  the  second  member  at 
\  the  same  time,  we  have  r*  -t-  2j-y  +  y*  =  z1  +  2*y  +  y1.  An 
identical  equation  is  obviously  no  help  towards  the  solution 
of  a  problem. 

The  degree  of  an  algebraic  equation  is  denoted  by  the 
highest  power  of  the  unknown  quantity  contained  in  it,  if 
it  has  but  one,  and  by  the  greatest  sum  that  can  be  found 
by  adding  together  the  exponents  of  all  the  unknowns 
which  are  factors  in  any  single  term,  if  there  arc  several. 
An  equation  of  the  first  degree  is  called  a  simple  equation. 
If  it  has  but  one  unknown,  it  is  resolved  by  transposing 
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all  the  terras  into  which  the  unknown  enters  to  the  first 
member,  and  all  those  into  which  it  does  not  enter  to  the 
second  ;  then  resolving  the  first  member  into  two  factors, 
of  which  one  shall  be  the  unknown  ;  and,  finally,  dividing 
both  members  by  the  second  factor  of  the  first  member  — 
that  is,  by  the  coefficient  of  the  unknown  quantity.  If  a 
simple  equation  contains  more  than  one  unknown,  then 
singly  it  is  indeterminate.  To  be  determinate  there  must 
bo  'just  as  many  equations  (not  transformable  into  each 
other)  as  there  are  unknowns.  In  this  case,  if  we  find  from 
one  of  the  equations  the  value  of  one  of  the  unknown  quan- 
tities in  terms  of  the  others  (i.  e.  by  treating  all  the  other 
unknowns  as  knowns  for  the  time  being),  and  substitute 
the  value  so  found  in  all  the  remaining  equations,  we  shall 
have  eliminated,  or  got  rid  of,  one  of  the  unknowns,  and 
have  made  the  number  of  equations  one  less  at  the  same 
time.  Following  up  this  mode  of  proceeding,  we  shall  at 
length  have  but  one  equation  and  one  unknown  quantity; 
of  which  last  therefore  the  value  is  obtainable  in  known 
terms.  The  values  of  the  rest  are  then  easily  deduciblo  by 
successive  substitutions. 

Equations  of  the  second  degree  can  always  bo  reduced  to 
the  form  jc*  +  2px  =  q.  For  if  originally  there  are  many 
terms  containing  i-2  and  x,  and  also  many  known  quan- 
tities, all  the  unknowns  having  been  brought  to  the  first 
member  and  the  knowns  to  the  second,  the  term  or  group 
of  terms  containing  or2  may  be  resolved  into  two  factors, 
of  which  one  shall  be  a-2  itself,  and  the  whole  equation  may 
then  be  divided  by  the  other  factor.  Then  all  the  knowns 
forming  the  coefficient  of  a;  may  be  represented  by  2;>,  and 
the  entire  second  member  may  be  represented  by  </.  In 
this  case  it  mui/  happen  that  the  coefficient  of  jc  is  negative. 
If  so,  the  implicit  value  of  p  is  said  to  be  negative,  while 
its  explicit  rir/n  is  positive.  This  matter  must  bo  attended 
to  when  the  values  which  p  replaces  are  restored.  The 
quadratic  having  the  form  above,  its  solution,  which  pre- 
sents two  values,  either  of  them  capable  of  satisfying  the 
equation,  is  as  follows  : 


Any  equation,  whatever  its  degree,  which  contains  but 
two  powers  of  the  unknown,  is  reducible  precisely  like  a 
quadratic,  provided  that  the  indexes  of  the  two  powers  are 
in  the  relation  of  2  to  1.  For,  supposing  the  two  powers 
to  be  m  and  «,  we  can  always  reduce  the  equation  to  the 
form  xm  +  2pxn  =  q,  or  z2"  +  2pxn  =  q.  Hence,  from  what 

has  just  been  said  it  appears  that  x—  (—  p±  */  q  +  p')n 

For  the  manner  of  reducing  cubic,  biquadratic,  and  higher 
equations  resort  must  be  had  to  systematic  treatises.     The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  propositions  of  general  interest 
in  regard  to  the  theory  of  equations  which  are  admissible 
in  an  article  having  the  necessarily  limited  scope  of  the 
present. 

Every  equation  of  whatever  degree  (say  the  mth)  is  capa- 
ble of  being  reduced  to  the  form  xm  +  Ax"-1  +  Bx™-*  + 
(V>-3  ......  +  px  +  Q  =  0;  in  which  the  coefficients  A,  B,  C, 

etc.  are  positive  or  negative,  whole  or  fractional,  real  or 
imaginary,  as  it  may  happen.     If  an  equation  has  as  many 
real  roots  as  its  degree  indicates,  the  coefficient  A  will  be 
the  sum  of  all  these  roots  with  signs  reversed.     If  the  sev- 
eral roots  are  n,  b,  c,  etc.,  the  equation  itself  is  the  product 
of  the  binomial  factors  x  —  a,  x  —  b,  x  —  c,  and  so  on;   so 
that  the  constant  (or  known)  term  Q  is  the  product  of  all 
the  roots  a,  b,  c,  etc.,  with  signs  reversed.     If  there  are  not 
so    many  different   real  quantities  which  will  satisfy  the 
equation  as  the  number  of  units  in  the  exponent  of  the 
degree,  then  there  will  be  imaginary  roots  (quantities  con- 
taining an  even  rant  nf  a   negative  quantity),  and  these. 
when  present,  are  always  present  in  pairs,  each  member 
of  a  pair  containing  the  same  real  and  imaginary  terms, 
the  imaginary  term  with  contrary  signs.     Such  pairs  of 
roots  are  called  conjugate  roots.     If  one  of  the  real  roots 
(as  a)  of  an  equation  is  known,  the  equation  is  divisible  by 
the  binomial  jt  —  a,  and  may  thus  be  depressed  in  decree 
to  the  next  lower  order.     If  the  coefficients  of  all  the  differ- 
ent powers  of  the  unknown  quantity  from  m  downward  are 
whole  numbers,  all  the  commensurable  roots  are  whole  num- 
bers.    Every  equation  in  which  some  of  the  coefficients  are 
fractional  can  be  transformed  into  another  of  the  same  form 
as  given  above,  in  which  all  the  coefficients  shall  be  whole 
numbers  ;  but  in  this  case  x  will  have  to  give  place  to  some 
other  unknown,  as  y  in  the  expression  y  =  kx.     After  the 
transformation    we    shall    have    ym  +  A'ym~l  +  S'y"-2  + 
C'y™-*  ......  /".<•  +  </=0. 

Every  equation  can  be  transformed  into  another  in  which 
the  second  term  shall  be  wanting  by  assuming  x  =  y  —  ^> 

and  substituting  this  value  of  x  for  x  itself  in  the  given 
equation.  This  transformation  is  always  necessary  pre- 
liminarily to  the  reduction  of  cubics,  and  generally  to  that 


of  biquadratics.  Every  equation  in  which  the  signs  are 
all  positive  must  have  all  its  real  roots  negative.  Every 
fninjilt'te  equation  (i'.  e,  one  in  which  all  the  powers  of  x  are 
present)  which  has  its  signs  alternately  positive  and  nega- 
tive must  have  all  its  real  roots  positive;  and  this  will  be 
true  of  incomplete  equations  if  we  replace  the  missing  terms 
by  zerot.  When  the  last  (the  known)  term  of  an  equation 
is  positive,  the  number  of  its  real  positive  roots  is  even  ; 
when  it  is  negative,  the  number  of  such  roots  is  uneven. 
Every  equation  of  an  even  degree,  in  which  the  coefficients 
are  real  and  the  last  term  negative,  has  at  least  two  real 
roots — one  positive,  and  the  other  negative.  Every  equa- 
tion of  an  odd  degree,  in  which  the  coefficients  are  real,  has 
at  least  one  root  of  a  sign  contrary  to  that  of  the  last  term. 
When  the  roots  of  an  equation  are  all  real,  the  number  of 
positive  roots  is  equal  to  the  number  of  variations  of  sign 
(changes  from  +  to  — ,  or  the  contrary  in  proceeding  from 
left  to  right),  and  the  number  of  negative  roots  is  equal  to 
the  number  of  permanences  of  sign. 

The  number  of  real  roots  of  any  numerical  equation  in 
which  the  roots  are  all  unequal  may  be  found  by  means  of 
its  first  derivative  (see  DERIVATIVE),  as  follows:  Operate 
on  the  equation  and  its  derivative  as  for  finding  greatest 
common  measure,  using  only  positive  multipliers  or  divi- 
sors in  preparing  the  several  steps,  and  change  the  signs 
of  the  successive  remainders  thus  found.  Set  down  then 
in  a  row  the  first  terms  (only)  of  the  given  equation,  the 
derivative,  and  the  several  remainders  prepared  as  above 
(including  the  last  remainder,  which  will  have  but  one 
term),  with  their  signs.  Suppose  the  unknown  to  be  pos- 
itive, and  write  under  each  term  of  this  row  the  sign 
of  that  term  resulting  from  this  supposition.  Then  sup- 
pose the  unknown  to  be  negative,  and  write  under  the 
sign  last  written  the  sign  resulting  from  this  second  sup- 
position. Count  the  number  of  variations  in  the  first  of 
these  rows  of  resultant  signs,  and  also  the  number  of  vari- 
ations in  the  second  of  the  rows.  The  difference  between 
these  numbers  is  the  number  of  real  roots  in  the  original 
equation. 

If,  as  above  supposed,  the  original  equation  has  no  equal 
roots,  no  common  measure  will  be  found  by  the  first  opera- 
tion above,  and  the  last  remainder  will  be  a  constant.  But 
if  it  has  equal  roots,  a  common  measure  will  be  found.  In 
this  case  divide  the  original  equation  by  this  common  meas- 
ure, and  the  quotient  will  be  a  new  equation  having  the 
same  roots  as  the  given  one,  the  equal  roots  of  that  equa- 
tion entering  it  but  once.  Proceed  with  it  as  above.  If 
the  given  equation  contain  but  one  set  of  equal  roots,  the 
greatest  common  measure  found  in  the  operation  above  de- 
scribed will  be  a  binomial,  or  a  complete  power  of  a  bino- 
mial; and  the  common  value  of  the  equal  roots  will  be 
found  by  extracting  the  numerical  root  of  the  known  term 
which  corresponds  in  degree  to  this  power.  If  the  given 
equation  contained  more  than  one  set  of  equal  roots,  the 
greatest  common  measure  found  as  above  will  be  the  pro- 
duct of  the  same  number  of  binomials  or  binomial  powers ; 
and  by  putting  this  equal  to  zero,  and  pursuing  with  it  the 
same  treatment  as  with  the  original  equation,  the  number 
of  real  roots  in  it  will  be  ultimately  found. 

If,  instead  of  taking  the  first  terms  of  the  quantities 
above  specified — viz.  the  equation,  the  derivative,  and  the 
remainders  (with  signs  reversed)  —  those  expressions  be 
written  out  in  full,  and  their  resultant  signs  ascertained 
and  written  down  for  any  assumed  value  of  the  unknown, 
as  p,  and  for  other  values  as  p,  p%.  .  .  .  pnt  etc.,  increasing 
or  diminishing  by  minute  differences;  and  if  at  length  a 
value,  as  pn,  be  found  which  gives  one  variation  more  or 
one  fewer  than  the  value  pn-\,  next  greater,  or  next  less; 
then  one  of  the  real  roots  of  the  equation  lies  between  pn-\ 
and  pn.  It  thus  appears  that  all  the  real  roots  of  any  nu- 
merical equation  of  whatever  degree  may  be  found  by  ap- 
proximation. F.  A.  P.  BAHXAHD. 

Equa'tion  of  Time  is  the  difference  in  mean  solar 
time  between  the  sun's  apparent  or  true  right  ascension  and 
its  mean  right  ascension;  or,  in  other  words,  the  difference 
between  sun  time  and  clock  time.  This  difference  arises — 
(1st)  from  the  sun's  unequal  motion  in  longitude  because 
of  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  (2d)  from  the  obliq- 
uity of  the  ecliptic;  and  (3d)  to  some  small  extent  from  the 
perturbations  of  the  moon  and  planets.  Sun  time  and  clock 
time  agree  about  Dec.  25th,  April  16th,  June  Kith,  and 
Sept.  1st.  The  equation  of  time  is  greatest  about  Nov.  1st, 
when  the  clock  is  sixteen  minutes  and  sixteen  seconds  faster 
than  the  sun. 

Equa'tion,  Per'sonal.  It  is  found  by  experience 
that  different  persons,  in  recording  the  results  of  astronom- 
ical observations,  will  make  various  errors,  some  anticipa- 
ting the  event,  but  others  failing  to  record  it  at  the  proper 
time.  When  it  is  found  possible,  by  examining  a  long 
scries  of  records  made  of  the  same  events  by  two  observer.-, 
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to  discover  the  average  difference  between  their  records  of 

event-,  a  verv  important  correction  of  time-intervals  may 

sometimes  bo  introdn 1   into  a  computation   Im-ed  upon 

such  records.     Snrh  a  correction  in  called  tin-  ndativ 

-.{nation  of  the  two  astronomers.     When  it  is  found 
li:il>itn:illy  makes,  nr  is  likely  to  make,  a 
certain  ormr  in   his  time  records,  such  error  (or  absolute 
personal  equation)  can  bo  readily  allowed  fur. 

Ivqim'tor  f  I, at.  iryi«i'(«/r.  from  W./IM,  /ryim'rum.  to  "  make 
equal;"  S|i.  ..->, •«/.,;•],  literally,  "  that  which  makes  equal," 
or  which  al  !lv  tho  surface  of  the  earth,  i- 

gratihy,  is  a  great  circle  of  tho  terrestrial  sphere  which  is 
ci|uidistal)t  from  the  two  pole  earth  into 

northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  Latitude-'  an-  counted 
from  tho  equator  along  the,  meridian,  and  longitudes  are 
measured  on  tho  equator  or  on  some  circle  parallel  with  it. 

K<,>i  \i">:.  ui  MUr "iiy,  is  the  great  circle  of  tho  celestial 

sphere,  of  which  tho  piano  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
irth's  diurnal  motion.    It  is  .M lied  the  equator  becauso 
when  the  sun  is  in  its  plane  tho  days  and  nights  ore  e\ 
equal  all  over  the  world.     The  equator  divides  tho  -i 
into  northern  and  southern  hemisphere.-",  and  is  often  st\  led 
the  (v/mW-'/'i/.     I'lie  apparent  diurnal  motions  of  nil  tho 
celestial  bodies  are  performed  in  olroUt  which  aro  parallel 
to  it.     The  right  UMBllou  aro  measured  on  it. 

Equatorial  Current.     See  CI:BIIKXTS.  .M.uusr. 

Equato'rinl  Tel'escope,  a  telescope  mounted  upon 
a  fixed  axis  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  and  turning 
also  upon  a  second  movalde  axis  parallel  to  the  equator,  for 
the  continuous  observation  of  heavenly  bodies,  and  for 
noting  their  right  ascension  and  declination.  The  motion 
of  the  telescope  round  its  lixwl  or  "polar"  axis  is  neces- 
sarily parallel  to  tho  equator,  and  this  gives  tho  instrument 
its  name.  In  order  to  maintain  the  object  observed  steadily 
in  the  field  of  view,  the  tele.seopo  is  made  to  revolve  round 
the  polar  axis  by  an  attached  clockwork,  which  admits  of 
IH-HI^  regulated  so  as  to  vary  the  velocity  of  rotation,  ac- 
cording as  the  object  under  examination  is  the  sun,  the 
moon,  a  planet,  or  a  fixed  star. 

Eques'trian  [t.at.  <-,/nr«'/i-i'«,  "belonging  to  a  horse  or 
horseman  "  (from  '  '</><u<.  a  "  horse  ")],  pertaining  to  horses  ; 
riding  on  horseback  ;  skilled  in  horsemanship;  represent- 
ing a  person  on  horseback,  as  a  statue. 

EqUCS'triail  Or'der  [Lat.  ar'do  equrn'lrit  or  rqnite*, 
the  plu.  of  i  ',/ni'x.  a  ••  horseman  "],  also  called  Kni^'lits, 
tho  name  of  an  important  division  of  tho  citizens  of  ancient 
Rome.  They  WIT"  originally  a  military  organization,  and 
formed  the  cavalry  of  the  Roman  army.  According  to 
I, ivy.  Romulus  constituted  three  centuries  (300)  of  equites, 
to  whom  ho  gave  tho  several  names  of  Ramnenses,  Titi- 
cnscs.  and  Luoeres.  Down  to  tho  year  123  B.  C.  the  equites 
formed  simply  a  division  of  tho  army,  and  their  centuries 
were  composed  of  patricians  and  plebeians,  but  C.  Gracchus 
in  that  year  procured  the  passage  of  the  Lex  Sempronia, 
which  instituted  a  now  class  or  political  order  called  orrfo 
equcHtrin,  from  whom  all  the /..-  <  - 1  must  be  selected. 

The  reform  of  Sulla  deprived  them  of  the  solo  right  of  being 
chosen  as  judices,  who  thenceforth  were  selected  from  tho 
senators,  equites,  and  tribuni  arnrii.  The  equites  also  en- 
jnved  the  privilege  of  olli  -Sating  as  futfilicntii  or  farmers  of 
tho  puldic  revenue.  According  to  Cicero,  who  belonged  to 
this  'he  flower  of  the 

Roman  chivalry,  the  ornament  of  Rome,  the  firm  support 
(  /inanmrnium  )  of  the  republic."  The  badgosof  the  equites 
were  a  gold  ring  and  a  robe  with  a  narrow  purple  border. 

Eques'trian  Stat'uc,  a  complete  figure  of  a  person 
on  horseback,  executed  generally  in  bronze  or  stone.  In 
ancient  (ircece,  where  phi-tic  art  attained  its  highest  per- 
fection, statues  of  men  and  of  horses  were  often  of  tho  first 
excellence;  but  h  ommonly  represented  as 

attached  to  the  chariot.  In  Rome,  oquesl  rian  statues  of 
the  emperors  wen-  com  mini.  Tlie  finest  extant.  Roman  work 
of  tho  kind  is  a  bronze  <  latuo  of  M.  Aiirclius  An- 

toninus. Among  the  faniiins  modern  cijnesti-ian  works  arc 
the  no'nle  colossal  statue  of  ''  r.-af  :it  St.  Peters- 

burg, and  that  of  Frederick  the  (Sreat  at  Berlin  by  Ranch. 
Recent  works  of  the  kind  are  very  numerous. 

Equinn'sular,  having  equal  angles.     A  figure  is  equi- 
angular when  all  its  angles  are  equal, as  a  square.     Two  or 
more  figures  «f  lite  ximc  kind  (usually  rectilinear)  are  said 
to  be  equiangular  when  th<-  angles  of  tho  one  taken  000 
lively  are  respectively  equal  to  the  angles  of  the  other. 

Equian'gular  Spi'rnl,  a  term  applied  to  the  logarith- 
mic spiral,  from  its  having  the  property  of  cutting  all  its 
polnr  radii  vector. -s  :'t  the  s:imc  :u 

Eq'uidrr  [from  the  I. at.  ,  ,,i,,i*.  a  "horse"],  the  family 
which  is  formed  by  the  hor---  lidnn- 

gula)  of  the  order  1'nirulata.  The  most  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  the  Iv|iiid:c  is  the  solid,  one-toed  foot  formed  by  the 


union  of  the  central  phalanges  and  the  atrophy  of  the  lat- 
eral ones.  .Single-toed  horses  began  in  tin-  pliocene.  In 
the  mioecne  epoch  our  horses  were  represented  by  /A, 
ri>,n,  etc.,  which  had  two  small  lateral  toes  or  hoofs,  of  which 
some  traces  may  be  often  found  in  living  horses.  In  tho 
lower  i:  "ir»  represents  the  Kquidte,  and  e. .11- 

nccts  the  horse  with  /'•-  /'//., /^jJnii,  etc.  of  the 

and  with  tho  tapirs  of  the  pn-.mt  day.     'I  he  | 
alogy  of  the  Kqnidir  is  better  known  and  more  instructive 
than  that  of  any  other  group  of  mammals.     Nearly  twenty 
•  species  of  equine  quadi  d  trom  the 

tertiary  and  quaternary  deposits  of  America,  but  it  is  sup- 
DOM  I  id. i'  '  'ed  with  the  New  World  at  the  time 

of  tho  advent  of  the  Europeans.     (See  HORSE  and  HII-I-A- 

Eqnilat'eral  [from  the  Lat  r'./»u«, "  equal,"  and  In' tut 
(gen.  lut' fri*)t  a  "side"],  having  equal  sides.  In  geom- 
etry a  rectilinear  figure  is  said  to  b |inlateral  when  all 

its  sides  arc  equal.  If.  moreover,  its  angles  are  all  equal, 
it  is  called  mjnlnr.  Every  equilateral  figure  inscribed  in  a 
circle  is  equiangular,  and  therefore  regular.  Tho  converse 
theorem,  however,  is  only  true  for  polygons  with  an  odd 
number  of  sides.  An  equilateral  hyperbola  is  that  of  which 
the  axes  are  equal. 

Equilibrium  [  Lat.  n/iiilHirixm.  from  r'tjuui,  "  equal," 
and  li'fira.  a  "balance;"  Fr.  ftjiiilibrc],  the  state  of  rest 
produced  by  two  or  more  mutually  counteracting  forces; 
equipoise.  Equilibrium  is  the  foundation  of  the  theory 
of  mechanics;  it  it,  in  its  generalized  meaning,  the  phyiical 
lam  of  the  utn'cerne.  EqriUBRiUM,  in  the  fine  arts,  the  just 
place  or  balance  of  a  figure  or  other  object,  so  that  it  may 
appear  to  stand  firmly.  Also  the  due  equipoise  of  object*, 
lights,  shadows,  etc.  against  each  other. 

Equinoctial.    See  KQCINOX. 

Equinoc'tial  Points,  the  two  opposite  points  of  the 
celestial  sphere  in  which  the  ecliptic  and  equator  intersect 
each  other,  the  one  being  the  first  point  of  Aries,  and  the 
other  the  first  point  of  Libra.  These  points  do  not  retain 
a  fixed  position  in  relation  to  the  stars,  but  retrograde  from 
E.  to  \V .  with  a  slow  motion,  requiring  25,000  yean  to  ac- 
complish a  complete  revolution.  This  motion  is  called  the 
"precession  of  the  equinoxes." 

E'quinox  [from  the  Lat.  e'fnui,  "equal,"  and  nox, 
"night,"  i.r.  the  time  when  the  night  equals  the  day  in 
length],  in  astronomy,  the  time  when  the  sun  passes  through 
the  equator  in  one  of  the  equinoctial  points.  When  the  sun 
is  in  the  equator  the  days  and  nights  are  equal  all  over  the 
world,  hence  the  derivation  of  the  term.  This  happens 
twice  every  year — viz.,  about  the  21st  of  March  and  tho 
22d  of  September ;  the  former  is  called  tho  rerun/,  and  tho 
latter  the  autnmnnl  equinox.  The  equinoxes  do  not  divide 
the  year  into  portions  of  equal  length,  but  the  interval 
from  the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox  is  greater  than 
that  from  the  autumnal  to  the  vernal;  in  other  words,  tho 
sun  continues  longer  on  the  northern  than  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  equator,  because  it  is  more  distant  from  the 
carlh  in  our  summer  than  in  winter,  and  its  angular  motion 
in  its  orbit  is  consequently  slower  between  March  and  ><  p 
tcmber  than  in  the  other  part  of  tho  year.  In  1SOO  the 
difference  amounted  to  seven  days  sixteen  hours  and  fifty- 
one  minutes. 

Eq'uipage  [from  the  Fr.  (qm'per,  to  "equip,"  to  "fit 
out,"  to  "  furnish  "]  in  ordinary  language  signifies  the  car- 
riage, horses,  and  liveries  which  indicate  the  fortune  or 
rank  of  a  nobleman  or  gentleman;  a  carriage  of  state;  a 
retinue;  ornamental  furniture.     In  marine  affairs  it  signi- 
i   fies  the  crew  of  a  ship,  together  with  all  a  ship's  furniture, 
[  masts,  sails,  ammunition,  etc.     In  military  language  the 
term  "camp  and  garrison  equipage"  it  applied  to  the  tents 
I  and  other  furniture  of  an  army. 

Equip'ment,  tho  act  of  equipping  or  fitting  for  an 
expedition  :  furniture,  accoutrements,  or  warlike  apparatus. 
The  equipment  of  a  private  soldier  comprises  bis  el< 

and  other  necessary  articles.  In  civil  engineering 
the  term  is  applied  to  the  rolling  stock  of  a  railroad — i.e. 
the  locomotives  and  cars. 

Equipment  and  Recruiting,  Bureau  of,  in  the 
I*.  S.  navy  department,  has  charge  of  supplying  cables,  rig- 
ging, ;  .Is,  blocks,  and  fuel  for  ships  in  eon. 
sion.  It  controls  tho  government  ropewaiks  and  other 
manufactories  of  that  class  of  goods  which  it  supplies.  It 
also  has  control  of  naval  enlistments  of  seamen,  landsmen, 
and  boys,  and  of  the  recruiting  rendi  zvuus  and  the  receiv- 
ing ships. 

Equiseta'cetr  [from  Ei/nite'lum,  one  of  the  genera], 

a  natural  order  of  cryptogamous  plants,  growing  in  dp 

wet  i  liv.rs  in  many  parts  of  the  world.     They 

i  have  no  decided  affinity  with  any  known  order,  and  have 

1  no   medicinal   qualities.      They  have  hollow    and  jointed 
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EQUISETUM— EQUITY. 


stems.  They  are  found  fossil  in  coal,  and  were  in  ancient 
geologic  periods  very  much  larger  and  more  numerous  than 
at  present. 

Equise'tura  [from  e'qtau,  a  "horse,"  and  ee'ta,  a 
"bristle"],  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Kijui^etacea;, 
comprises  numerous  species  called  horsetail.  The  fructi- 
fication is  in  the  form  of  a  cone  or  spike.  To  the  base  of 
each  spore  are  attached  four  thread-like  and  club-shaped 
elastic  filaments,  which  roll  up  closely  around  the  spore 
when  moist,  and  uncoil  when  dry.  The  Equitctmu  lii/<  mnl:' 
(scouring  rush)  is  indigenous  in  the  V.  S.  and  also  in 
Europe.  The  abundant  silcx  in  its  cuticle  renders  it  use- 
ful for  polishing  furniture  and  for  scouring  utensils.  The 
U.  S.  have  also  several  other  species.  True  Eijtiiicta  date 
back  to  the  trias,  when  they  were  numerous,  and  attained 
the  height  of  twenty  feet.  In  the  carboniferous  roeks  the 
Equineta  are  represented  by  Calumilen,  Calamudendrun,  etc. 

Eq'ilitant  [from  eq'uito,  to  "  rido  "],  a  botanical  term 
signifying  "  riding  astride,"  is  applied  to  leaves  which 
overlap  each  other  without  any  involution,  as  those  of  the 
iris. 

Eqnites.    See  EQUESTRIAN  ORDER. 

Eq'uity  [Lat.  Kqwittu,  "equality,"  "justice,"  from  mqu- 
uit,  "just,"  "even,"  "equal"].  This  word  is  used  to  in- 
dicate a  portion  of  the  mass  of  English  jurisprudence,  de- 
rived from  the  decisions  of  courts  and  the  rules  of  approved 
text-writers.  It  originated  in  the  same  general  way  as  that 
branch  of  jurisprudence  technically  called  "common  law." 
It  is,  in  a  sense,  common  law  itself  when  considered  in  con- 
trast with  statutes.  The  relation  of  equity  to  common  law 
can  be  best  understood  by  a  brief  historical  survey.  After 
the  Norman  conquest  of  England  the  king  was  deemed  to 
be  the  fountain  of  justice.  Ultimately,  certain  great  courts 
of  general  jurisdiction  came  into  active  operation,  known  as 
"  king's  courts."  These  were  the  common  pleas,  the  king's 
bench,  and  the  exchequer.  At  first,  their  functions  were 
quite  distinct,  but  in  course  of  time,  by  fictions  of  law,  juris- 
diction was  assumed,  so  that  in  some  respects  it  became  con- 
current in  these  tribunals.  The  regular  mode  of  bringing 
a  question  before  one  of  these  courts  for  adjudication  was 
by  an  action,  in  which  there  was  a  plaintiff  and  a  defend- 
ant. A  formal  statement  of  the  plaintiff's  claim  and  of  the 
defendant's  defence  was  made  in  written  allegations  termed 
pleadings,  and  the  question  thus  raised  was  called  the  is- 
sue. A  judge  and  jury  disposed  of  issues  of  fact.  The 
action  must  be  commenced  by  a  so-called  u-rit,  purporting 
to  emanate  from  the  king  and  addressed  to  the  sheriff,  who 
caused  the  defendant  to  be  brought  before  the  court.  There 
was  an  office  in  chancery,  from  which  the  writs  issued.  They 
were  framed  in  a  technical  manner.  The  clerks  would  only 
grant  a  writ  when  they  could  find  a  precise  precedent  in 
their  office.  Actions  were  real,  personal,  or  mixed.  A  real 
action  was  adapted  to  the  recovery  of  land ;  personal  actions 
were  used  to  recover  money;  and  the  two  were  combined 
in  a  mixed  action.  The  personal  actions  were  framed  on  the 
theory  either  of  contract  or  wrong  (technically  called  tort). 
Originally,  they  were  debt,  covenant,  and  detinue  in  cases 
of  contract;  and  in  case  of  tort,  trespass,  trover,  and  re- 
plevin. The  object  of  the  action  of  debt  was  to  recover  a 
specific  sum  of  money  due  to  the  plaintiff.  The  action  of 
covenant  was  brought  upon  an  instrument  under  seal.  "  De- 
tinue "  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  recover  a  specific  chattel 
which  the  defendant  had  received  as  a  bailee.  (See  BAIL- 
MENT.) The  action  of  trespass  was  instituted  for  an  imme- 
diate and  direct  injury  to  person  or  property;  trover  was 
the  appropriate  means  to  recover  the  value  of  personal 
property  wrongfully  converted  by  the  defendant;  while  re- 
plevin was  used  to  recover  the  property  itself. 

It  was  found  at  an  early  day  that  the  personal  actions 
were  quite  insufficient  to  give  full  relief.  A  statute  was 
enacted  in  13  Edw.  I.  (ch.  24)  which  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  form  of  action,  termed  "  trespass  on  the  case." 
This  was  a  comprehensive  name  for  all  actions  for  wrongs 
where  the  injury  was  indirect  and  consequential,  as  in  the 
case  of  negligence.  It  also  included  many  cases  now  recog- 
nized as  strictly  actions  upon  contract,  and  called  "assump- 
sit."  If  this  statute  had  been  wisely  interpreted,  no  court 
of  equity  would  have  been  necessary,  nor  would  any  prob- 
ably have  arisen.  But  the  judges  of  the  so-called  coiumon- 
law  courts  adopted  very  strict  and  narrow  rules  of  construr- 
tion,  and  confined  the  remedy  under  the  statute  to  the  same 
kind  of  relief  as  had  been  already  recognized.  All  the  re- 
lief granted  in  these  courts  may  be  summed  up  in  a  single 
phrase:  one  can  recover  money  only  or  specific  real  or  per- 
sonal property.  As  society  advanced  in  wealth  and  civil- 
ization, such  a  system  of  remedial  justice  was  lamentably 
imperfect.  Out  of  its  imperfection  grew  the  jurisdiction  of 
courts  of  equity.  The  residuum  of  justice  not  granted  to 
the  common-law  courts  remained  in  the  king.  It  became 
a  practice  to  address  petitions  to  him  in  particular  cases 


for  relief  which  those  courts  could  not  grant.  These  were 
referred  to  the  privy  council,  a  powerful  body  of  men  se- 
lected by  the  monarch  for  their  wealth  or  capacity.  In  pro- 
cess of  time  the  disposal  of  these  petitions  devolved  upon  one 
of  their  number,  the  lord  chancellor,  who  was  a  great  officer, 
and  who  had  usually  the  legal  training  which  would  fit 
him  to  dispose  of  the  important  questions  submitted  to  him. 
Such  matters  were  not  presented  by  writ,  as  in  the  common- 
law  courts,  but  by  an  application  in  the  nature  of  a  peti- 
tion ;  and  this  commonly  closed  with  the  stereotyped  phrase 
that  the  petitioner,  having  no  sufficient  remedy  at  common 
law,  asked  for  relief  "  for  the  love  of  God  and  in  the  way 
of  charity."  At  an  early  day  the  chancellor  devised  a  writ 
called  a  writ  of  subpoena,  whereby  a  party  to  a  suit  could  bo 
compelled  to  disclose  upon  his  oath  facts  bearing  upon  the 
controversy  between  him  and  the  opposite  party.  This  is 
called  "  discovery."  No  such  power  inhered  in  common- 
law  courts.  In  this  way  the  court  of  chancery  became  a 
regular  tribunal  for  the  administration  of  justice.  It  fol- 
lowed precedent,  and  has  worked  out  a  scientific  system  of 
equity  jurisprudence.  It  has  now  become  so  bound  down 
by  rules  that  new  principles  can  only  be  introduced  by  legis- 
lation. This  point  is  treated  in  a  masterly  manner  by  Mr. 
Maine  in  his  work  on  "Ancient  Law."  It  should  be  re- 
marked that  other  courts  besides  the  court  of  chancery  ac- 
quired equity  jurisdiction.  Thus,  the  court  of  exchequer 
had  until  modern  times  equity  powers.  There  may  thus  be 
courts  of  equity  which  are  not  strictly  courts  of  chancery. 

When  English  jurisprudence  had  assumed  a  precise  and 
fixed  character,  there  were  thus  two  sets  of  tribunals,  called 
respectively  courts  of  common  law  and  courts  of  equity. 
In  some  cases  the  jurisdiction  of  the  two  courts  was  con- 
current; in  others  the  equity  court  had  exclusive  authority, 
as  in  the  case  of  trusts.  The  courts  differed  in  three  prin- 
cipal respects:  two  of  these  were  in  matters  of  procedure, 
while  the  third  distinction  was  radical  and  substantial. 
They  differed  as  to  the  mode  of  proof  and  of  trial,  and  in 
respect  to  the  nature  of  the  relief  granted.  The  first  two 
distinctions  have  been  largely  modified  in  this  country  in  a 
considerable  number  of  the  States.  In  these  law  and  equity 
are  administered  by  a  single  court  and  under  the  same  sys- 
tem of  pleading,  so  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  an 
action  at  law  and  a  suit  in  equity.  Even  in  these  States 
the  difference  in  relief  still  continues.  When  the  action  it 
for  the  recovery  of  money  only,  or  of  specific  real  or  per- 
sonal property,  a  writ  issues  to  the  sheriff  to  carry  the 
judgment  into  effect.  In  other  (or  equity)  actions,  as  when 
a  defendant  is  required  to  execute  or  cancel  a  written  in- 
strument, or  to  refrain  from  doing  an  act,  the  order  of  the 
court  is  directed  to  him;  and  if  he  wilfully  disobeys  it,  ho 
may  be  punished  for  contempt  of  court.  This  consolida- 
tion of  law  and  equity  was  first  attempted  in  a  "code  of 
procedure"  adopted  in  New  York  in  1S48.  This  has  been 
substantially  enacted  in  a  number  of  other  States,  and  has 
had  much  effect  upon  legal  opinion  in  England.  Courts  of 
equity  have  adopted  certain  maxims  which  have  had  a  large 
influence  on  the  development  of  the  system.  They  arc  such 
as  these:  (1)  Equity  follows  the  law;  (2)  He  who  comes 
into  equity  must  come  with  clean  hands ;  (3)  He  who  asks 
equity  must  do  equity ;  (4)  Where  the  equities  are  equal, 
the  legal  title  must  prevail;  (5)  Equality  is  equity;  (6) 
Equity  regards  that  as  done  which  ought  to  be  done. 

A  brief  exposition  of  a  few  of  these  maxims  will  show 
the  principles  which  guide  the  action  of  the  court.  The 
maxim  that  "  He  who  comes  into  equity  must  come  with 
clean  hands,"  does  not  refer  to  general  moral  delinquency. 
It  only  applies  to  the  subject  before  the  court.  It  then  as- 
sumes a  comprehensive  meaning.  Under  it  the  court  would 
not  protect  the  copyright  of  an  immoral  book,  or  a  trade- 
mark which  was  so  used  as  to  deceive  the  public.  The 
maxim  that  "Ho  who  asks  equity  must  do  equity,"  means 
that  the  court  will  only  grant  relief  to  a  plaintiff  upon  the 
condition  that  he  will  render  justice  to  the  defendant.  For 
example,  a  borrower  could  not  succeed  in  setting  aside  an 
instrument  on  the  ground  of  usury,  except  upon  the  con- 
dition of  paying  to  the  creditor  the  debt  and  lawful  interest. 
The  maxim  that  "Where  the  equities  arc  equal,  the  legal 
title  must  prevail,"  means  that  the  court  will  not,  on  the 
application  of  a  plaintiff,  deprive  a  defendant,  being  a 
purchaser  for  a  valuable  consideration,  of  a  title  recognized 
in  a  court  of  common  law,  unless  he  has  acted  in  bad  faith 
or  with  notice  of  the  existing  rights  of  the  plaintiff.  An 
illustration  will  show  its  application.  If  A  has  taken  an 
informal  mortgage  upon  land,  and  accordingly  one  not 
valid  in  law,  and  yet  a  good  claim  in  equity,  and  B,  with- 
out notice  of  A's  rights,  has  taken,  for  a  valuable  consider- 
ation, a  subsequent  regular  or  formal  mortgage  or  convey- 
ance, B  will  have  superior  legal  rights,  which  will  be  recog- 
nized in  a  court  of  equity.  If  5  had  acted  with  notice 
of  the  informal  mortgage,  A's  equity  would  have  been 
superior.  The  rule  that  "  Equality  is  equity  "  is  applied 
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to  persons  who  ought  ti>  boar  m  oommon  burden  equally, 
i  ease  of  the  duty  of  co-sureties  to  contribute  equally 
to  pay  tin;  debt  fur  which  they  are  bound,  or  in  cases  of 
::i-ii>-i:!l  average  in  (lie  law  of  shipping.  It  is  the  prin- 
ciple \\hieh  underlies  the  distrilmtion  of  assets  ainon;; 
cn.-ilih.i-  in  r  in  tin-  administration 

(if  the  c-tatcs  of  i  I  In-  rule  thut  "  Ki|iiily  regards 

tli.ii   us  done  whirh  ought  to  I  one  of  great   nu 

piirtanee.      It   leads   to    a   doctrine   peculiar    to    tin- 
Known  as  "  eijuilalde  eon\  ersion."     J'his  phrase  mcai 
the'  owner  (if  prop.-itv.  ly  the  mere  c\pn-.-.->oii  of  his  will 
according  to  legal  rules,  can  ehanire  its  legal  character,  and 

thus  give  to  money  tin'  qualities  of  bind,  or  to  land  lho?e  of 
money.  Thus,  it  a  testator  orders  his  land  to  be  sold  and 
led  into  money,  the  land  from  the  moment  of  his 
death  is  deemed  to  lie  personal  property.  The  name  result 
would  follow  if  he  had  din-eted  money  to  be  laid  out  in 
land.  So,  if  an  owner  of  land  contracts  to  sell  it,  his  in 
hefore  any  conveyance  is  wade  is  deemed  to  be 
money,  while  that  of  the  purchaser  is  regarded  as  laud. 
This  dnetriiie  is  attended  with  important  practical  conse- 
quences, to  which  the  limits  of  thin  article  do  not  permit  a 
reference. 

It  is  an  important  rule  that  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court 
attaches  to  the  person  of  a  litigant,  without  reference  to 
the  situation  of  the  property  in  controversy.  Thus,  the 
court  of  chancery  in  England  might  order  a  defendant 
within  itf  jurisdiction  to  execute  a  conveyance  of  land  situ- 
ated in  this  country.  It  would  proceed  upon  the  theory 
that  ho  was  under  a  legal  duty  or  obligation  to  do  the  act 
which  aa  a  matter  of  conscience  he  was  bound  to  perform. 
The  court  was  at  one  time  termed  a  "court  of  conscience," 
ami  in  the  older  law  digests  or  abridgments,  the  equity  law 
is  plaeed  under  that  head.  It  should  be  added  that  mere 
gratuitous  executory  promises  are  not  enforceable  in  this 
court.  Attention  is  only  paid  to  the  claims  of  purchasers 
for  a  valuable  consideration. 

The  topics  of  equity  jurisprudence  are  usually  con- 
ed by  text- writ ers  in  their  relations  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  common  law.  In  this  aspect  equity  jurisdict ion 
may  bo  regarded  either  as  auxiliary  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
th"-e  courts,  or  us  concurrent  or  exclusive.  This  method 
is  necessarily  discarded  in  those  States  where  law  and 
equity  arc  administered  under  a  uniform  system  of  plead- 
ing and  practice,  as  in  New  York.  The  principal  su 
may  be  enumerated  under  the  following  heads:  Cases  of 
accident  or  mistake  (as  where  a  clause  is  omitted  from  an 
instrument  by  accident) ;  cases  of  fraud,  either  actual  or 
constructive ;  specific  performance  of  contracts  (e.  tj.  re- 
quiring a  party  who  has  promised  to  execute  a  conveyance 
to  fulfil  his  contract);  cases  of  interpleader,  whereby  a 
mere  stakeholder  can  he  relieved  from  the  results  of  a  liti- 
:i  :  eases  of  a- vomits,  including  a  variety  of  instances; 
of  trusts,  whether  created  by  express  words  or  arising 
from  implication  of  law.  The  court  also  protects  all  per- 
sons under  actual  or  legal  disability,  such  as  infants,  mar- 
ried women,  and  persons  of  unsound  mind.  Under  these 
and  other  h-  urt  may  cancel,  modify,  or  reinstate 
instruments,  and  in  general  adjust  the  rights  of  the  respec- 
tive parties  to  tli nitrovcrsy.  In  some  of  these  cases  ac- 

tion-  may  lie  brought  in  a  court  of  law.  Thus,  in  case  of 
fraud,  if  the  injured  party  desired  pecuniary  damages,  ho 
would  hrin^  his  ai-ti-in  at  law;  if  he  desired  to  set  an  in- 
strument aside,  he  would  proceed  in  equity.  A  person  who 
would  have  a 'good  defence  on  the  ground  of  fraud  to  an 
action  at  law,  may  in  some  instances  become  plaintiff  in 
equity,  and  have  the  instrument  cancelled,  as  in  tin 
of  a  negotiable  promissory  note.  The  most  extensive  of 
all  of  these  topic-  is  the  subject  of  trusts.  Strict  trusts  are 
solely  cognizable  in  this  court. 

The  remedies  in  this  court  are  flexible  and  readily  adapt- 
ed to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  The  most  liberal 
pi-  \  ail  as  to  parties.  Kvery  person  can  be  made  a  party 
e  presence  is  necessary  to  a  complete  determination  of 
the  matter  in  controversy.  The  court  has-  power  to  prevent 
apprehended  injuries  to  property  by  means  of  an  injunc- 
tion, or  to  place  the  property  itself  in  the  possession  of 
one  of  its  own  officers,  termed  a  receiver,  until  the  rights 
of  the  parties  arc  finally  established. 

The  tendency  of  modern  times  would  seem  to  he  to  blend 
the  two  systems  of  common  law  and  equity  jurisprn 
into  one,  when  the  common  law  will  prevail  as  m,,,i: 
the  rules  of  equity.  T.  \V.  DWIUUT. 

Eq'uityof  Itrdcmp'tion,  the  right  which  the  owner 
of  mortgaged  property  has  to  redeem   it  alter  [lo- 
tion of  the  mort^a^o  has  been   broken.     A   uioriL' 
in   form  ;v  ronvovam-e  of  property,  with  a  provision  that 
it  shall  be  void  on  the  performance  by  the  maker,  within 
a  given  time,  of  a  certain  condition,  usually  the  payment 
of  a  sum  of  money:  nnd  by  the  common  law,  if  th- 
dition  is  not  performed  the  conveyance  becomes  absolute, 


and  the  maker  of  the  mortgage,  called  the  mortgagor, 
losei  all  right  to  the  property,  lint  the  I  it  of 

chancery,  an    equity   tribunal,  as  early  aa  the  reign   of 
Charh,  I.  a. -cried  iti  power  to  remedy  this  hurdibip  by 
compelling  the  mortgagee  to  give  up  the  land  on  \,.\,  •, 
of  the  debt  with  interest.     This  right  in  equil;. 
the  property  after  the  conveyance  has  become  a 
law  has  in  modern  times  come  to  be  •  an  estate 

in  the  land,  and  can  bo  conveyed   or  n 
vised  i  It  pluses  by  descent  to  his  heirs;  it 

is   liable  for  the  debts  of  his  creditors,  and  can  be 
on  execution  againit  him,  nnd  is  subject  to  dower  and  cur- 
tesy.      !  --is  till  cut  "If  by  foreclosure 

of  the  mortgage,  which  is  usually  effected  by  an  action  iu 
a  court  of  equity.     The  foreclosure  may  result  in  ^ning  a 
complete  title  to  the  mortgagee  (called  a  ttrirt  foreclos 
or  it  may  result  in  a  sale  of  the  premises  and  thr  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  out  of  the  i  ho  surplus  being 
returned  to  the  mortgagor  or  to  those  who  claim  IK 
him.      Tbo  right  to  redeem   from    the   mortga^- 
to  all  who  acmiirc  an  interest  in  the  land  under  the  mort- 
gagor after  the  making  of   the  mortgage;    and  all  luch 
persons  must  be  made  parties  to  a  proceeding  to  fore 
the  mortgage,  otherwise  their  right  to  redeem  will  uot  be 
affected.     Formerly,  unless  restrained  by  some  clause  in 
the  mortgage,  the  mortgagee  could  at  once  take  possession 

of  the  premises,  although  equity  < ipcll.-d  him  to  account 

for  the  rents  and  profits  upon  redemption.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  mortgagor  has  in  general  the  right  of  possession 
till  the  condition  is  broken,  and  in  some  States  till  fore- 
closure, except  when  after  default,  where  the  security  is  in- 
adequate, a  receiver  is  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  prop- 
erty under  the  direction  of  the  court.  T.  \V.  DWIUUT. 

Equivalents,  Chemical.     See  CHEMISTRY. 

Equiv'ocal  Term,  in  logic,  a  term  which  has  several 
significations  applying  respectively  and  equally  to  several 
objects.  A  word  is  generally  said  to  be  employed  equivo- 
cally where  the  middle  term  is  used  in  different  senses  in 
the  two  premisses,  or  where  a  proposition  is  liable  to  be 
understood  in  various  senses. 

F: f | ll us,  the  name  of  the  genus  which  includes  the  horse, 
ass,  zebra,  etc.,  and  type  of  the  family  Egt'lD*  (which  see). 

E'ra  [bat.  it'ra;  ft.  (re,  probably  from  a  root  akin  to 
the  Basque  tra,  "  time  "],  a  period  of  time ;  an  account  of 
time  reckoned  from  some  particular  date  or  epoch ;  a  suc- 
cession of  years  computed  from  some  fixed  point  of  time. 

Era,  Christian.    See  CHRISTIAN  Km. 

Erard  (SKBASTIK*),  an  inventor  and  maker  of  musical 
instruments,  born  in  Strasbourg  April  5,  1752.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  poor  cabinet-maker.  His  first  pianoforte,  con- 
structed in  1780,  may  be  said  to  have  introduced  that  in- 
strument into  France.  He  soon  became  the  best  pianoforte 
manufacturer  in  Europe.  He,  in  connection  with  his  brother, 
established  a  manufactory  in  London.  To  Krard  the  piano 
owes  some  of  its  noblest  qualities  as  a  musical  instrument. 
The  grand  piano,  with  single  and  double  action,  was  his  in- 
vention. Ho  built  the  great  organ  for  the  royal  chapel  of 
the  Tuilcrics.  The  pianos  of  Krard  still  preserve  their 
reputation,  though  great  improvements  have  been  made  In 
the  instrument  since  his  day,  in  a  ve/y  large  degree  by 
American  manufacturers.  S^bnstien  Krard  was  inventor 
of  a  double-action  harp  which  had  immense  popularity  in 
London,  and  took  out  patents  for  many  other  improve- 
ments, all  of  which  were  of  value.  Died  near  Paris  in  1831. 
A  nephew,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  business,  wrote  an 
account  of  his  uncle's  work. 

Erased  [from  the  Lat.  e,  "out"  or  "off,"  and  ra'rfo, 
ra'ium,  to  "scratch,"  to  "scrape"],  in  heraldry,  signifies 
that  an  object  is  forcibly  torn  off,  so  that  the  edges  are 
ragged  or  jagged. 

Knisi-'trntu-  [Gr.  'EpoffiirrpaTot],  an  eminent  Greek 
nhvsician  and  anatomist,  is  supposed  to  have  been  born 
in  the  island  of  Ceos.  He  flourished  about  300-260  B.  C., 
and  practised  for  many  years  at  Alexandria,  where  he 
taught  anatomy  and  founded  a  school.  He  attended  An- 
-  t  Sclcucus  Nieator,  at  the  court  of  the 
latter,  and  discovered  that  his  malady  was  caused  by  a  se- 
cret amorous  passion  for  Stratonicc,  his  stepmother.  1 
principal  discoveries  were  those  of  the  rir  laden  and  the 
functions  of  the  brain  and  nerves.  He  wrote  several  works, 
which  are  not  extant. 

Krns'mus  (DESinERirs),  [Fr.  Didier  or  Dfiirf  AVrt.Me], 
a  celebrated  Dutch  scholar  and  philosopher,  born  at  Rotter- 
dam on  ihe  H-th  of  October.  1465.    He  was  a  natural  son  of 
(Jerard  1'raet.  and  was  called  in  his  childhood  tii.iui  • 
(lEiuiARDi,  which  he  exchanged  for  the  Latin  and  G 
equivalents,  each  signifying  "the  well-beloved." 
ten. led  for  about  six  years  the  school  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
Common  Life  at  D«ventcr,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Alex- 


.- 
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ander  Begins.  Having  become  an  orphan  aboat  14~ 
was  arged  by  his  guardians  to  enter  a  monastery,  ia  order 
•ii-  -.-.  -  n.  ;--.-  U  :>!.;:  -  .z.  rhmimtrimeny.  AKhssmb 
he  regarded  a  aMmastie  fife  with  aversion,  be  was  at  length 
indneed  ia  1481  or  1483  to  enter  the  Aagostiniaa  convent 
of  Stein  by  the  hope  that  be  might  there  have  opportaaity 
for  stady.  He  panned  the  stndy  ef  the  classics  and  dis- 
l  himself  as  a  Latia  scholar.  He  became  in  1492 


m  priest  tad  secretary  to  the  bishop  of  Cambray.  with  whom 
he  remained  nearly  in  yean,  awl  in  14*«  went  to  Pi-*. 


bridge. 


ia  Paris  by  teachiag  school.     Between  14»S 

sad  15*»  he  fimril  aboat  two  years  ia  Engbtad.  where  he 

'• •  ^-adships  with  Sir  Thomas  More  and  John  Cob*. 

I  at  both  the  universities,  and  daring  bis  third 
trisi:  .as  professor  of  Gretk  at  Cam- 

"  ImpeOea  by  a  strong  passion  lor  travel,  he  visited 
I  snail  MS  of  Eorope.  aad  aever  remaiaed  long  in 
one pmce.  In  13*8  he  iummrsrrl  a  taw  in  Italy,  where 
he  passed  several  years,  perfected  his  knowledge  of  the 
---*  kmnsam.  sm)  inmemmd  aM  '---  -  -'  sswhmml 
si  h  sin  i  He  sbrsiaad  from  the  pope  a  dispcmmrion  from 
his  monastic  TOWS,  aad  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  at 
Tana.  He  revisited  Eagtaad  ia  1411,  and  was 
professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  In  1511  he 
-  The  Praise  of  FoBy  (-  " 
m  which  he  exposed  the 

ofrariWetepreteions.    It 


.     . 

appointed 
p.bli-hed 
Morim  '),  a  witty  satire, 


mired,  sad  ebtaiaed  a  mif 
Hirin     established  hi* 


;  stism. 


•mi  •:-: 


as  the 

witty  writer  of  hi*  time,  he  leeeited 
and  in  liU  or  1  jli 
raited  the  eewrt  of  the  arehdake  Charles  (afterward* 
Charles  V.  -.  who  gave  him  the  title  ef  royal  eooneillor, 
with  a  pension  of  4M  terms,  aad  liberty  to  trawl  or  re- 
side wherever  be  aright  prefer.  He  predated  ia 
good  edition  of  the  Greek  Xew  T< 
erer  printed— with  a  toillxted  Latin 
Ht  was  oa  frieedly  terms  with  Lather  ia  the  fint  stage  of 
the  Ki.loim.rioa,  which  he  efcieaUy  pi  omnlrd  by  his  witty 


by  their  n|iyiiaia<i  Erastians,  bat  they  protested  against 
thi*  a**  of  the  word. 

Eras'tu  (Trnwis),  X.  D_  a  Swim  phyrieian  aad  theo- 
logian, whose  proper  aaaM  was  LICSLCB  or  LJEBCB,  was 
born  at  Bade*  ia  Swiueriand  (according  to  others,  at 
Angea.  near  BadeaweOer),  Sept.  7.  1324.  He  took  the  de- 
gree of  M.  D.  at  Bologna,  wrote  tereral  medical  treatise*, 
and  became  a  skilful  practitioner.  He  was  appointed  phy- 
siciaa  to  Frederick,  the  elector  palatine,  aad  was  for  ausry 
years  professor  of  medicine  at  Heidelberg,  which  was  the 
capital  of  that  prince.  A:  member  of  the  ehareh  council 
he  adrocated  the  Zwiagfian  rjew»  of  the  Lord's  Sapper 
and  of  ehareh  discipline.  He  was  charged  with  Sociniia- 
am,batwitbOBtja*groond.  la  Ii8«  he  obtaiaed  a  chair 
of  moral  philosophy  at  Bil*.  where  he  died  Dee-  31. 
Hu  views  on  ehareh  discipline  eicited  much  coatroversy. 
(See  EEASTLUS.) 

E  rath,  a  eonnty  in  X.  Central  Texas.  Area,  l*w»  sqaare 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  Bosn,ae  River,  which  rises  mil,  aad 
by  Paloxy  Creek.  The  sartaee  is  broken  aad  hilly,  bat  is 

: -    -    :       -       .  -  j      :      >  •      -.  -  -  -.  •  L  .-    -  -  -  -      .  -- : 

indaitry.    Grain  and  wool  are  raised.    Timber  aboands.  ai 
well  as  hsnldiag-ctoBC.   Capital,  Stephearrille.    Pop.  IML 

Er  ato  [Gr.  ff*^',.  the  sixth  in  order  of  the  Nine 
Mast*.    She  was  the  anse  of  the  poetry  of  lore,  that  being 
of  her 


Erato?  themes  [Gr.  T^BwsW^l,  a  celebrated  Greek 
aad  geometer,  bora  at  Cyreae  in  ±7*  B.  C_  was 


a  papa  of  Callimarhas  the  poet.     H 

deat  of  the  great  library  of  Alexandria  ia  the  "reign  of 


•-     ' :.  :• 

of  astronomy  aad  geography'.  He  displayed  great 
versatility  of  genres,  and  wrote  nameroos  works  on  phil- 
osophy, history,  grammar,  etc.  Among  his  memorable  per- 
il maamwrnmsssi  I  as  nwasato  ::  ----- 
to  be  ZS°  51'  !•".  In  an  at- 
:  -----  ^.r._  L~  small  . 
with  sneeem  in  modern 

His  writings  are  not  extant,  bat  fragmenla  of  his 
on  chronology  have  ben  punutul  by  Syneenna. 

:••.-     ------   -    •  :•:.--  •  - 

•  :  .-.-  -       '-.:•--  •  ••-  --  • 

Aristotle,  the 


-. 


. 


of  Bale  aboat  the  year  I il  J. 
there  ia  li*T  his  criebratrf  "  CoDoaaies* 
hU  capital  work.     It 


:  -  •---.  matnsti  -  rjmmtfcisj  Latni 
in  satire  aad  invective  directed 
aad  the  s»nsts  of  the  Roman  Chareh. 
It  is  stated  that  H*M  copies  of  it  were  said  in  one  year. 
He  was  involved  ia  a  dispate  with  Lather  on  the  doctrine 
of  free -SI  ialiS4.  and  wrote  on  that  mbjeet -De  Libero 
Arbitrio.-  He  was  condemned  as  a  heretic  by  the  Sorbonne 
of  Paris,  bat  ho  persisted  in  maintaining  the  attitade  of  a 
neatral  or  mediator,  aad  aever  formally  revoked  against 
the  pope.  la  152*  he  removed  to  Freybarg.  where  he 
pamedsneral  ysaia.  He  died  at  Bale  oa  the  IJthof  JaJy, 
153C.  'msnghmwodBm-Adss^-acolleetinBof  prov- 
>ys  immense  leaning.  He  greatly  ex- 
editor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  rbj  mi  rs,  for  which 
by  saperior  critical  sagacity  as  well  as 

His 


vomTu41)TaBd  byleeJere  (!•  TOSS,  Leydea,  lC*3-wi> 
(gee  BCBJCTT.  -Tie  d'Erasme.-  17i7  :  Kxwnr.  -  Life  of 
Bnsmna.'lRC;  Joarro, "  Liie  of  Eranmas,1' 17S8 :  Aootrsi 

Mrujn,-Lifc  of  E I'  (ia  German).  1818;  Csuaus 

Bc-TLza.  "Life  of  Erasmas,**  1825;    Gusts,  -Erasmas 

Enu'tiuts,  a  nassa  giren  to  the  adherents  of  the  Swiss 
rastas  on  ehareh  discipline.     Erastas  earnestly 
nse  by  Protestant  ehmrehes  of  eedenastical 
J|issiihminti,  and  held  that  the  Cwnrehongbt 

-_-•     -  •      :       -     ^  -       -•-:..'•     ::•--'--     '•'--.- 
:•--      ------       -         :••--.:---•-•-        -     -    -    -• 

pwaish  nmnl  ofcnus  by  wif bhsliBng  her  privileges.  This 
riew  •  pnrtieabriy  developed  ia 


>  an,"  etc.  (158*). 

befief  that  Bnstaa  iateadtd  to  snbjeet  all  ecclrriOTtiral 

•  -  -  -  -     ------    .    .  .  • 

Daring  the  great  eonsBet  in  the  Cbwreh  of 

.  -  ..._....•-.     -.  ..       -    .   • 

I  that  the  Chareh  had  no  power  to 
nsjlitj  by  law  t ke  epciatioa  of  my  |sliinsfcs  were  cnBed 


u,-  says 

of  Greek 

•  tarnm  Ihl  oswal   si  _.^  *.-  snsslaa 
in  grasp  ef  inteHeet.-    Died  abont  1M  B.  C. 
nt»  of  his  works  were  pnbHmr  d  by  Bemhardy 
UtJ  . 

Er'b*n  fHE5  .  bora  Sept.  «,  1832,  in  the 

eirv  of  Xew  York,  entered  Ac  nary  as  a  midshiamsa  Jane 

......    ......-_ ..  _.  ..._.;_-.     j  -  ;       »•-:-:.. 

-.  •  :--  •--  ---  ----.  :.---:.  -.-    ..--..-  -•--  :  -•    -  - 

and  m  18«3  in  the  operations  against  Fort  McAllister,  Ga, 
sndlsatl  Bsmaarsnvll    sin*  B.C 

Foxmtij.  A.  PAKKZB,  U.  S.  H. 

Erbiam  [anmed  rrom  the  mat  two  syflsMes  of  roaroa, 
a  Una  of  Sweden,  whence  tadnBairi  is  procaredj,  a  rare 
dyad  earth-metal,  ehieny  proeared,  as  an  oxide  caned  CT»M, 
aite,  along  with  yttria,  both  earths  existing 

'    n 'symbol  E:  atomic 
lu  salts  have  mostly 

Ereilla  T  Zwfti'ga  f  Aix>xso  .  a  Spanish  epic  poet, 
ben  Ang.  T,  1533,  was  a  sea  of  Fortauo  Garcia,  lord  of 
EreiOa.    He  was  in  his  yoath  a  page  of  Philip  1 1_  w  horn 
he  attemseaitd  in  a  voyage  to  Engbusd  ia  li>*.     Haviag 
enfisted  in  the  army,  he  wnt  to  Soath  America  ia  that  year 
to  Cght  against  the  H  i  sm  snisns.  a  warlike  tribe  sh»m  the 
Spaniards  wen  aever  able  to  aabjagate.    He  served  with 
distiaetioa  hi  this  war,  returned  to  Spaia  ia  li«2,  aad  pnb- 
"^— '  hi*  -  Araocana "  .first  part,  15M),  which  is  o     ' 
end  the  best  heroic  poem  lathe  Bpnnith  mngnage,  i 
said  to  be  a  faithfal  aarrative  ef  the  events  which  b 
ajtmand.    He  was  afterwards  a  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
--,--    --  -    -•--}..    --'.".  -- 

passed  bis  latter  years  in  poverty  and  obscarity.     Died 
after  lii*.  (See  Ticsaom,-  History  of  Spanish  Litentnre.-) 

FrrkmanB-ChatriaB.  the  name  of  two  French  nor- 

efists  whose  works  are  joiatty  pro  dor*  rt,  and  whose  names, 

-       :    •         I     ----:•     -  -':     •'•--  ------         ----• 

Emik  Erckmann.  ban  at  Pfahbwrg  May  2*.  1*22.  was 
the  son  of  a  bookseBer.  and  after  starving  at  the  college 

---.-••      ----- 


of  P 


df  to  reading  law  i 


exandre  CVatrian  was  bora  at  Sobriirnthal,  near  PfUa- 
bnrg.  Dee.  IS.  1S2C.  aad  was  an  nsher  in  the  Pahbarg 
coDege  when  be  saade  the  afsjaaiaraarf  of  Erckmann  in 
Thetwol 


ERCSI— KKli  - 


Mi'.'!) 


I 'nable  to  live  in  this  way,  Erokmann  applii  d 
•••If  to  the  law,  while  rii:iin,ui  found  cinpl,,ytneni  in  a 
railway-office.     '•  L'H;  ir  MBthtu"  (1U9)  WM 

the  tin>t  nf  their  writing!  which  attained  any  popularity. 
Their  novels  upon  the  events  of  the  Revolution  an>l  the 
First  Empirr  wen'  much  read,  and  after  the  Herman  annex- 
ation of  Alsace  they  produced   ,i   novel  under   the  I. 
••Tin-  Story  of  the  Put  >no  of  the  7,500,000 

who  ulnch  in .ule  unite  a  dentation.    Also,  their 

drama  "  Le  Juif  Polonais  "  was  very  successful. 

Kro.-i,  an  Ilun.Mri:in  town,  ri  'hr  eoiinty  of  Stiihlwciss- 
rnliiir^,  on  the  I'annne,  I1-  DlUd  S.  B.  \',  ,.  It" 

indii-trios  are  wearing,  brewing,  and  tiiemaking.     Pop. 

i:rd  maun  (Joiivx-v  Knriiim.  horn  Juno  13,  1S05,  in 
Livonia,  became  professor  of  philosophy  :it  Halle  in  1836. 
He  wrote,  among  other  works,  "  Vei  -n<-h  ein-T  *>  is-,  nschaft- 
li.-heii  Darstcllm  ichteder  neuercn  Philosophic" 

.  ••  ilrundrissder  Logik  und  .Metanhysik" 
(4th  c.l.  I  -••  I  .   i-.  I  '  ilrundriss  dor  Geschichto  de  Philoso- 

-(56). 

Krdmnnn  ('Urn  I,i\\iV'.  a  German  chemist,  born  at 
I>re-dcn  A|iril   11,   IMI|.      He   l.ec.mic   in    IvM  |,r,,r,.. 
chemistry  at  I.eipsio.    Died"  works 

is  a  valuable  "Manual  of  Chemistry"  (1818        Me  pub- 
utter  183+  tho  '•  Journal  fiir  praktische  Chemie." 
Er'ebus  [dr.  'Epc£ot,  probably  from  ip«t»,  to  "cover"], 
in  classic  mythology,  the  son  of  Chaos;  also  the  name  of 
a  dark  and  gloomy  region  or  subterranean  cavern  through 
which  souls  were  supposed  to  pass  after  death. 

Erebus,  Mount,  ami  Mount  Terror,  arc  two  vol- 
•  ria  Land,  in  lat.  774°  S.,  discovered 

by  J.  C.  Ross  Jan.  27,  1S41.     Mount  Erebus,  12,100  feet 
hii_'h,  is,  as  far  as  is  known,  the  nearest  volcano  to  the  south 
.  and  when  discovered  was  emitting  flame  and  smoke  in 
[irofn-ion.    Mount  Terror,  10,900  feet  high,  is  be  : 
i -i  extinct  volcano.    These  two  mountains  wore  named 
t'r»m  tlv.'  I'.nri-h  ships  ill  which  Ross's  expedition  sailed. 

Erechthe'nm  [Hr.  'E/><\*"»"]-  >n  ancient  Athens  a  sa- 
crc'l  edifice  ipolis.  consisting  of  the  two  temples 

of  A'  -  and  Pandrosus.     Its  name  was  derived 

from  r.ivchtheus  (see  below).     It  was  burned  by  tho  Pcr- 
:  It.  ('..  and  became  the  most  sacred 

of  :ill  the  Athenian  sanctuaries.  Tho  renewed  Erechtheum 
was  a  most  beautiful  structure  of  the  Ionic  order.  Unlike 
all  other  Grecian  temples,  it  had  three  porticoes.  It  an- 
i  a  silt  well  made  by  Poseidon's  trMr'nt 
(not  flowing  in  modern  times),  also  the  sacred  olive  tree 
of  Athena,  and  the  olive-wood  image  of  that  goddess,  which 
is  tallied  to  have  fallen  from  tho  sky.  The  ruins  of  the 
Krechthcuin  stand  north  of  the  Parthenon,  and  are  among 
tho  most  interesting  relics  of  antiquity.  The  six  caryatides 
(gigantic  female  figures  gracefully  draped)  which  sup- 
ported the  roof  of  the  southern  portico  are  particularly 
fine.  One  of  those  is  now  in  tho  British  Museum. 

Erech'thens  [Or.  'Epixfcvc  :  Fr-  JnHHA  a  hero  of 
ancient  Greek  legends,  was  said  to  be  a  son  of  Vulcan  or  of 
Pandion,  and  tho  father  of  Ceorops.  Homer  represents  him 
as  a  kim  of  Athens.  According  to  tradition,  he  was  the 
founder  of  the  Erecthenm,  a  temple  ol'. Minerva  on  the  Acrop- 
olis of  Athens.  He  was  sometimes  called  Erichthoniut. 

Er'eglee',  or  Erckli  (am.-.  Heraclea),  a  seaport  of 
Asia  Minor  on  tho  Black  Sea.  ll'i  miles  E.  by  X.  of  Con- 
stantinople. It  has  a  good  harbor,  from  which  timber,  silk, 
and  wax  are  exported.  Tho  ancient  tf>  r'i.7<vi  was  an  im- 
portant town.  Lat.  41°  17'  X.,  Ion.  31°  2J'  E. 

Ere'tria  fGr.  'Ejx'rpia ;  Fr.  mrHrU],  an  ancient  city  on 
the  island  of  Eubu'a,  is  mentioned  hy  llomeri"  Iliad,"  book 
ii  .  At  an  early  period  it  was  a  prosperous  and  independ- 
ent state,  and  oneof  the  chief  maritime  cities  of  Greece.  It 
was  captured  and  ruined  by  the  Persians  in  I'.m  |i.  ('..  hut 
was  soon  rebuilt.  Kretria  was  tho  seat  of  a  celebrated  school 
of  philosophy,  founded  by  Menedemus  about  330  B.  C. 

Er'furt,  or  Erfiirth  [Lat.  Erphorilin  and  Erfnrtum], 
a  fortified  town  of  I'm  MV.  on  the  river  Gora  and 

the  Thiirinjiian  Railway.  15  miles  W.  of  Weimar  and  14 
miles  K.  of  Gotha.  It  is  defended  by  two  citadels,  and  is 
important  as  a  military  position.  It  lias  an  old  Gothic 
cathedral  with  a  bell  which  weighs  27.i  hundredweight, 
fourteen  Protestant  churches,  a  royal  academy,  a  public 
library  of  about  50,000  volumes,  n  normal  school,  and  an 
edifice  formerly  occupied  by  the  t'niversity  of  Krfurt,  which 
was  founded  in  13'.l'_'  and  close. 1  in  ISK,.  Here  was  the  Au- 
gustine convent  of  which  Luther  was  an  inmate  for  several 
years;  it  is  now  used  as  an  orphan  asylum.  Krfurt  has 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  h" 
leather,  etc.  It  was  more  populous  in  the  .Middle  A^cs  than 
now.  The  Congress  of  Erfurt,  held  here  in  B«pt.-0et., 
1808,  was  attended  U  Nap  'Icon  and  Alexander  I.  of  Russia. 


In   March  and  April,  IS.W,  the  BO -cat  lei  .rlia- 

m,  n'  "  held  its  session*  ••  GKKMASV.)     Pop.  in 

,'!16. 

Er'got  [from  the  Fr.  rry.it,  a  "  ooek's  spur  ;"  Lat. 
trytitii  :  tier.  Muttrrk ..nil.  or   Spurred    llyc,    a     uriout 
fungus,  the  compact   imcelitini  ot   • 
of  Tulasne,  growing  freiiuenily  in  the  heads  ol  rv.  il 
found  on  all  grasses  and  some  Cyperaccat.     It  was  long  be- 
lieved '  -ed  kernels  of  r>. 
ienl  examination  shows  that  it  has  nothing  at  all  in  ••  .unmon 
with  t                      .  1 0 wing  originally  from  tin-  ovary,  il  nn- 
ttirally  assumes  something  of  the  shape  of  the  mould  in 
which  it  grows.    It  is  believed  that  spores  of  this  plant  are 
<ip  liy  the  roots  of  the  rye.  and  that  they  [Terminate 
in  the  ovary,  where  the\ 

Ergot  is  generally  procured  from  rye  after  thieshifi;;.  U 
;lly  shaped  somewhat  like  a  cock's  spur,  and  is  from 
half  an  inch  to  one  inch  and  a  half  long.  It  contains  a 
volatile  alkaloid  secalia.  identical  or  perhaps  only  i-umii-rio 
with  propylamia  ;  also  ergotic  acid,  and  several  ot!,.  ; 
pounds  which  are  little  understood,  including  an  oil  which 
appears  to  be  inert,  and  mycose,  a  peculiar  sugar. 

,t  is  much  used  in  medicine,  especially  for  tho  pur- 
pose of  exciting  uterine  contractions  in  chiid-lK-aring.  As 
a  rule,  it  should  never  be  administered  except  by  pet 
skilled  in  its  use.  The  contractions  induced  by  ergot  differ 
from  the  natural  uterine  effort,  which  is  intermittent,  with 
intervals  of  more  or  le--  perfect  rest,  win  ,-cs  a 

uniform  and  constant  expulsive  effort.  In  skilled  hands  it 
is  a  remedy  of  great  value.  Administered  late  in  labor,  it 
often  prevents  dangerous  loss  of  blood,  and  it  is  further  use- 
ful in  some  cases  of  menorrhagia  and  other  haemorrhages. 
It  is  also  useful  in  puerile  paralysis,  and  probably  in  other 
diseases  requiring  treatment  which  produces  contraction 
of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  blood-vessels. 

Er'gotisra,  or  Rapha'nia,  a  disease  or  train  of  symp- 
toms produced  by  the  long-continued  use  of  grain  in  which 
ergot  is  mixed.  It  IB  characterized  by  stupor,  convulsions, 
diarrhoea,  and  vomiting,  often  accompanied  by  morbid  in- 
crease of  appetite,  by  purpura,  and  at  last  by  a  dry,  chronic 
gangrene  of  the  extremities.  Rye  and  wheat  are  especially 
apt  to  be  infested  with  ergot  when  sown  late  in  the  season  ; 
and  in  some  years  tho  ergot  has  been  observed  in  parts  of 
Europe  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  whole  amount  of  the 
winnowed  grain  ;  and  several  severe  epidemics  of  this  fatal 
<>  observed  in  Europe.  It  is  rare  in  the 
I  .  S..  but  in  1819  the  cattle  throughout  a  part  of  the  State 
of  Xcw  York  suffered  extensively  from  an  epizootic  of  this 
nature,  caused  by  ergot  in  the  blue-grass  crop  (I'oa  pralen- 
•i'«).  The  poisonous  qualities  of  the  darnel  grass  (Lolium 
nlum),  so  well  known  even  in  Virgil'i  time,  are  now 
ascribed  to  the  presence  of  ergot,  which  is  well  known  to 
infest  many  of  the  grasses.  The  treatment  to  be  pursued 
is  a  supporting  one — the  use  of  concentrated  food,  stimu- 
lants, pure  air,  bathing,  friction  of  the  skin,  with  gentle 
purgation.  No  antidote  to  the  severer  effects  of  ergot  is 
known. 

The  medicinal  use  of  ergot  is  very  seldom  followed  by 
any  of  the  above-mentioned  symptoms,  but  a  few  well- 
esialdished  cases  are  on  record,  showing  the  danger  of  ex- 
cessive and  long-continued  use  of  the  drug. 

Er'ic  XIV.,  king  of  Sweden,  born  Dec.  13,  1533,  was 
a  son  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1560.  He 
made  an  overture  of  marriage  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land, but  he  married  a  Swedish  peasant  named  Catharine 
Monsduter.  lie  was  capricious,  imprudent,  momentarily 
insane,  and  always  addicted  to  violent  paroxysms  of  anger 
and  cruelty.  In  his  reign  Sweden  was  involved  in  a  war 
against  Denmark.  Several  noblemen  were  unjustly  put  to 
d.  i'li  by  his  order.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him 
s  own  brothers  and  other  nobles,  who  deposed  him  in 
156S,  and  confined  him  in  prison,  where  he  died  Feb.  16, 

Erica'cene,  or  Heathworts  [from  Kricn,  one  of  the 
genera],  a  large  natural  order  of  beautiful  exogenous  plants, 
mostly  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  South  Africa,  and 
Xorth  America.  The  leaves  arc  entire,  generally  evergreen, 
and  ripid  or  coriaceous.  The  anther  is  L'-cclled.  This  order 
comprises  about  900  known  speoies,  many  of  which  have 
beautiful  flowers.  Among  those  which  arc  natives  of  tho 

re  the  K  U.MIA,  VAirmrx,  AZAI.KA.  Ilitoi 
PVBOI.A,  GAI'I.TIIKKI A.  CI.KTIIHI.  and  Ei-n:  t:\,  which  will 
be  noticed  under  their  respective  heads.  The  £enus  />tca 
(heath)  abounds  in  South  Africa.  See  HKATFI.)  Many 
of  the  Ericaceae  are  social  plants,  and  a  single  species  in 
some  cases  covers  a  tract  of  ground,  of  which  it  forms  the 
almost  exclusive  \ei;(taiion.  Sev,  dear  edible 

berrie-.  tm  and  AMiCftcna  (wintergreen). 

Er'icsson  i.Toiivi,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  mechanician,  was 
born  in  Vcrmoland,  a  province  of  Sweden,  July  31;  1803. 
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EEIC  THE  RED— ERIGENA. 


Showing  decided  mechanical  ingenuity  in  childhood,  he 
was  appointed  at  the  age  of  eleven  to  a  cadftship  in  the 
engineer  corps,  in  which  he  rose  to  a  lieutenancy.  In  1S26 
he  visited  England  to  introduce  a  "flame  engine"  of  his 
own  invention,  but  it  was  discovered  that  though  it  worked 
with  a  wood-fire,  it  failed  wheu  coal  was  used.  He  made 
improvements  in  steam  boilers,  and  in  1829  produced  a 
locomotive,  the  "  Novelty,"  which  ran  iifty  miles  an  hour, 
a  great  advance  in  speed  over  anything  then  attained, 
winning  a  prize  of  £500.  He  soon  after  made  a  steam 
fire-engine  (1832)  and  a  hot-air  engine  (183.'!).  He  also 
first  successfully  applied  the  screw  to  the  propulsion  of 
steam-vessels;  but  the  invention  not  being  at  first  well  re- 
ceived in  England,  he  came  in  18:i<J  to  New  York,  and  the 
U.  S.  screw-steamer  Princeton  was  built  under  his  direction. 
Since  then,  this  invention,  with  many  modifications,  has 
come  into  very  extensive  use.  In  1852  the  ship  Ericsson, 
propelled  by  hot  air,  was  launched.  He  has  also  invented 
a  "  solar  engine,"  a  pyrometer,  an  alarm  barometer,  a  sea- 
lead,  a  hydrostatic  gauge,  and  numerous  other  ingenious 
instruments.  Mar.  9,  1862,  his  iron-clad  vessel,  the  Mon- 
itor, just  built,  attacked  and  repulsed  the  Confederate  iron- 
clad ram  Virginia,  formerly  the  U.  S.  steamer  Mcrritnack. 
Thus  Ericsson  has  the  honor  of  first  successfully  employing 
the  armed  turret  in  naval  shipbuilding. 

Eric  the  Red,  a  reputed  discoverer  of  America,  was 
a  Norwegian  who  emigrated  to  Iceland  about  982  A.  D. 
Ho  made  a  voyage  to  Greenland,  and  there  founded  a 
colony.  In  1000  A.  I),  his  son  Liefr  sailed  southward, 
visiting  a  country  called  by  him  Markland  (perhaps  Nova 
Scotia),  and  another  called  Vinland,  which  appears  to  have 
been  South-eastern  New  England.  With  far  less  prob- 
ability it  is  said  that  Eric  planted  a  colony  in  Vinland. 

K'rir,  a  county  in  the  W.  of  New  York.  Area,  1071 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Tonawanda 
Creek  and  on  the  W.  by  Lake  Erie  and  Niagara  River. 
It  is  drained  by  Buffalo  Creek  and  other  streams.  The 
surface  is  undulating ;  the  soil  fertile.  Dairy  products, 
grain,  wool,  hay.  fruit,  and  cattle  are  the  staples.  The 
manufactures  and  commerce  are  treated  of  in  the  article 
on  BUFFALO  (which  see).  Iron  ore  and  limestone  are 
found  here.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Erie  Canal,  the  Buffalo 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  R.  Rs.,  and  by  several  branches  of  the 
Central  and  Erie  R.  Rs.,  converging  to  Buffalo,  which  is 
the  capital  of  the  county.  Pop.  178,699. 

Erie,  a  county  in  the  N.  of  Ohio.  Area,  250  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lake  Erie,  and  inter- 
sected by  Huron  and  Vermilion  rivers.  The  surface  is 
nearly  level ;  the  soil  is  alluvial  and  very  fertile.  Cattle, 
grain,  wool,  hay,  fruit,  and  dairy  produce  are  raised.  The 
fisheries  are  important.  The  manufactures  include  flour, 
clothing,  wine,  brick,  cooperage,  shipping,  carriages,  etc. 
Fine  limestone  valuable  for  building  abounds  here.  This 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  R.  R.,  the  Sandusky  Mansfield  and  Newark  R.  R., 
and  the  Cincinnati  Sandusky  and  Cleveland  R.  R.  Cap- 
ital, Sandusky.  Pop.  28,188. 

Erie,  a  county  constituting  the  N.  W.  extremity  of 
Pennsylvania.  Area,  740  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  W.  by  Lake  Erie,  and  partly  drained  by  Conneaut 
and  French  creeks.  The  surface  is  mostly  undulating ;  the 
soil  is  clayey  and  productive.  Cattle,  grain,  wool,  potatoes, 
hay,  dairy  products,  and  fruit  arc  the  staples.  Flour, 
leather,  lumber,  machinery,  iron,  saddlery,  carriages,  furni- 
ture, and  metallic  wares  are  manufactured.  Sandstone  ami 
slate  occur  here  as  surface-rocks.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Philadelphia  and  Erie,  the  Erie  and  Pittsbnrg,  the  Atlantic 
and  Great  Western,  the  Buffalo  Corry  and  Pittsburg,  and 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  Rs.  Capital, 
Erie.  Pop.  65,973. 

Erie,  a  post-village  of  Boulder  eo.,  Col.,  on  the  Boulder 
Valley  It.  R.,  34  miles  N.  E.  of  Denver.  It  is  an  import- 
ant coal-mining  centre. 

Erie,  a  post-township  of  Whitcsidcs  co.,  111.    Pop.  695. 

Erie,  a  township  of  Miami  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  5'J9. 

Erie,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Neosho  co.,  Kan. 
Pop.  1350;  of  village,  418. 

Erie,  a  post-township  of  Monroe  co.,  Mich.   Pop.  1527. 

Erie,  a  post-township  of  McDonald  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  615. 

Erie,  a  township  of  Ottawa  eo.,  0.     Pop.  455. 

Erie,  a  city  and  the  county-town  of  Erie  co.,  Pa.,  is  the 
only  lake-port  of  the  State.  It  has  the  largest  land-locked 
harlmr  on  Lake  Erie,  being  5  miles  in  length  by  1  in  width. 
The  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Company  runs  a  line  of  first- 
class  propellers  between  this  port  and  the  upper  lakes,  and 
over  fifty  sailing-vessels  are  owned  here.  The  imports  are 
principally  grain,  lumber,  and  iron  ore,  and  the  exports 


bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  and  the  merchant  and  pig 
iron,  engines,  and  other  manufactured  products  of  the  port. 
It  is  very  nearly  equidistant  from  Cleveland  and  Buffalo 
on  the  Lake  Shore  R.  R.,  which  gives  communication  E. 
and  W.,  and  is  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Erie  R.  R.,  which  penetrates  the  lumber-region  of  the 
State,  and  also  gives  connection  with  Harrisburg  and 
Philadelphia  and  the  anthracite  coal-fields,  Erie  is  also 
the  northern  terminus  of  the  Erie  and  Pittsburg  R.  R., 
which  passes  through  the  bituminous  coal-regions.  The 
Pennsylvania  Petroleum  R.  R.,  now  building,  will  give 
direct  communication  with  the  oil-producing  section,  and 
furnish  a  competing  route  to  the  bituminous  coal-mines. 
The  facilities  for  the  receipt  of  raw  material  and  cheap 
fuel,  and  the  shipment  of  products  by  rail  and  water,  have 
given  Erie  manufacturing  interests  a  great  impetus  since 
about  1806.  A  brief  summary  shows  24  iron-works,  in- 
cluding a  car  manufactory  producing  15  complete  cars  and 
300  wheels  per  day;  a  blast-furnace,  a  rolling-mill,  2  very 
large  stove-foundries,  4  tanneries,  2  boot-and-shoe  factories, 
6  oil-refineries,  1  church-organ  and  2  parlor-organ  factories, 
1  piano-factory,  1  paper-mill,  13  planing-mills,  4  pump- 
factorics,  2  spice-mills,  7  breweries,  3  malt-houses,  5  brick- 
yards, 1  stoneware-factory,  2  lime  companies,  4  steam 
flouring-mills,  2  grain-elevators,  10  chair,  carriage,  and 
other  woodworking  factorit'S,  1  daily  and  6  weekly  news- 

fapers,  etc.  Erie  is  the  market  for  a  rich  farming  country, 
t  has  a  custom-house,  4  national  banks,  26  churches,  1 
academy,  a  very  complete  free-school  system,  and  water- 
works which  cost  $750,000.  It  is  already  the  largest  and 
most  central  point  in  a  section  covering  the  ten  north- 
western counties  of  Pennsylvania,  and  its  growth  hence- 
forth promises  to  be  marvellous.  Pop.  19,646. 

F.  A.  CRANDALL,  ED.  "  GAZETTE." 

E'rie  Canal',  the  most  important,  as  well  as  the  largest, 
canal  in  the  U.  S.,  extends  from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and  is  363  miles  long.  De  Witt  Clinton,  whose  name  is 
identified  with  the  construction  of  this  great  public  work, 
was  in  1809  appointed  a  member  of  a  commission  to  explore 
and  survey  a  route  for  the  proposed  canal  from  the  lakes  to 
the  Hudson  ;  and  his  memorial  to  the  State  legislature  in 
1815  ensured  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  The  bill  for 
its  construction  was  passed  in  1817,  but  the  "  canal  policy  " 
was  for  years  strenuously  opposed.  In  1825  the  canal  was 
completed  at  a  cost  of  $7,602,000,  and  navigation  was 
opened  in  October  with  great  rejoicings.  Its  original  width 
was  forty  feet  at  the  surface,  with  a  depth  of  four  feet ;  but 
the  canal  has  been  subsequently  so  enlarged  that  the  sur- 
face-width is  seventy  feet,  the  bottom-width  forty-two  feet, 
and  the  depth  seven  feet.  The  commercial  importance 
of  this  canal  is  very  great.  It  is  chiefly  employed  for 
transporting  grain  and  such  other  bulky  articles  as  do  not 
require  quick  transit.  (See  INLAND  NAVIGATION.) 

Erie,  Lake,  one  of  the  chain  of  great  lakes  drained 
by  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ontario,  a 
province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  on  the  S.  by 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York.  It  is  the  lowest  of 
that  chain  of  lakes,  except  Lake  Ontario,  into  which  its 
water  is  discharged  through  the  Niagara  River.  It  is  290 
miles  long,  is  57  miles  wide  at  the  broadest  part,  and  has 
an  area  of  about  10,000  square  miles.  The  surface  is  334 
feet  higher  than  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  shallow  compared 
with  the  other  lakes  of  this  scries,  the  greatest  depth  yet 
obtained  being  312  feet.  The  mean  depth  is  about  120 
feet.  The  principal  supply  of  water  comes  through  Detroit 
River,  which  enters  the  W.  end  of  the  lake.  The  chief 
cities  on  its  shores  are  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Erie, 
and  Sandusky,  which  have  good  harbors.  This  lake  is 
very  important  as  a  channel  of  trade  and  steam  navigation. 
It  is  liable  to  violent  storms,  which  sometimes  cause  disas- 
trous shipwrecks.  Large  vessels  can  pass  from  Lake  Erie 
into  Lake  Ontario  through  the  Welland  Canal.  The  navi- 
gation of  the  former  is  suspended  for  three  or  four  months 
in  winter,  in  consequence  of  the  shallow  parts  being  frozen. 
The  fisheries  are  important. 

Com.  Perry  of  the  U.  S.  navy  gained  an  important  vic- 
tory over  the  British  commander  Barclay  in  the  western 
part  of  this  lake,  Sept.  10,  1813.  This  was  called  the  battle 
of  Lake  Erie,  and  was  fought  near  the  Bass  Islands,  about 
36  miles  E.  of  Toledo. 

Erie  Shale,  the  name  given  by  the  Ohio  geologists  to 
the  westward  extension  of  the  Chemung  and  Upper  Port- 
age rocks  of  New  York.  The  oil-wells  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania are  bored  on  this  foundation,  though  the  petroleum 
which  is  found  in  it  emanates  from  the  Huron  shale  below. 

E'rieville,  a  post-village  of  Nelson  township,  Madison 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  has  3  churches  and  an  important  canal  reservoir. 

Erig'ena  (i".  e.  the  "Irishman"),  (JOHANNES  SCOTI'S), 
the  boldest  and  most  brilliant  thinker  of  his  century.  The 
events  of  his  life  aro  involved  in  some  obscurity.  He  was 
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probably  born  in  Ireland  I.etween  800-815  A.  I).,  and  edu- 

eate.l  in  i  he  Irish  monasteries,    ll.-t .-  .  he  appears 

t»  have  ({'ni'1 1"  France,  where  lie  was  patnnii/ed  by  t'harles 
the  Bald.  II"  i  li  mil- nl  i In-  best  reparteei  on 

ri'oiinl.  At  tat.le.  one  day  tbo  king  nuked  him,  "  Quid  din- 
tut  inter  Sutiim  ct  Scutum  ?"  Ki  .  illy  replied, 
"  Men-a  t:iii1iiin."  What  buppt'iied  to  him  after  (In-  death 
of  Olu  '.ild,  in  877,  u  not  to  olwr.  A.-.  ...-ling  to 
one  aecuiint,  ho  went,  to  l-ln^land  al..>ut  --y;;t  ..n  the  inv  ita- 
tiun  of  Allied  tin-  Creat,  mid  was  iniirdi-n-d  by  bin  pupils 
iit,  Malineshiiry  in  891,  .-"ill"  wlin  deny  the  Malmeshury 

story,  s:n    that    Seolus    Kri'.'ena    has    been  i t'lilinded  with 

an  VIIL;!'!  Siixini  ni'ink  «li.»ni  All'ml  invil.-'l  .HIT  IV. .111 
Fruni1)!  to  teach  at  IKI'.r.l.  1  ln-en  called  "the 

morning  itar  of  loholMtlsiim."  II.  r..i...|l...l  against  Au- 
gustinianism,  asserted  i  .4  reason,  and  wrought 

out  a  vague  pantheism,  lie  also  translate. 1  ini.i  l.atiu  the 
works  (  spurious)  of  Dionysius  the,  Areopagite  (of  the  fourth 
or  lil'th  century),  and  thus  plant. -.1  i 

val  mysticism.     He  wrote  UL'  \-  D.) 

on  predestination,  and  ajrainsi  I'a-  lia-nis  Kadbert  on  tran- 
piil.staiitiati.in,  and  was  condemned  a»  a  heretic  at  Paris  in 
K'II'.I.  Oi  his  other  works,  tin-  most  important  is  a  treatise 
in  live  books,  "  Da  Divisione  .Natuno.  It  wu  printed  at 

Oxfor.l  in   U'.M.     (S.'i-TiiK in  (.'IIUISTI.IKD'S  ••  Lcben  und 

Lchrc  dra  Johannes  Scot  us  Erigcna,"  1S60  ;  and  Jon  '. 
lit  UKR'S  "Johannes  Scotus  Krigcna,"  1861.) 

Erig'eron  [(Jr.  ifHfipav, "  early  old,"  from  fa. "  spring." 
and  yipav,  an  "old  man."  because  the  plants  have  a  hoary 
appearance],  a  genus  of  herbs  of  the  order  Composite,  in- 
cluding the  il.al'jii.-  :  whii-li  are  weeds  of  several  species, 
very  common  in  Europe  and  North  America)  and  other 
plants,  such  as  poor  robin's  plantain  ( AY/-/' ' -"ii  Ixffidifo- 
liiim),  etc.  The  Kriijrnm  I'll ilfulf  //iliii -IIM.  ErigtnM  C'ana- 
'/-  "v...  and  others  are  used  as  diuretics,  and  contain  a  vola- 
tile oil  which  varies  somewhat  in  different  species.  The 
oil  has  a  pun  Lrent,  disagreeable  odor,  and  sometimes  takes  on 
a  tarry  or  oleo-resinous  character.  It  is  used  in  medicine. 

Erin.    See  IUKI.ANH. 

Er'in,  a  post-village  and  township  of  Wellington  co., 
Ontario,  Canada,  has  quarries  of  building-stone  and  manu- 
factures of  various  kinds.  Pop.  of  village,  about  600. 

Erin,  a  township  of  Stephenson  co.,  111.     Pop.  877. 

Erin,  a  township  of  Macomb  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  2466. 

Erin,  a  township  of  Kic.c  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  526. 

Erin,  a  post-township  of  Chemung  co.,  X.  V.,  has  a  valu- 
able mineral  spring  and  manufactures  of  lumber.  Pop.  1392. 

Erin,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Houston  co.,  Tex. 

Erin,  a  post-township  of  St.  Croix  co.,  Wis.  Pop.  1024. 

Erin,  a  township  of  Washington  co.,  AVis.     Pop.  1268. 

Erina'ceus,  tho  genus  that  includes  the  hedgehogs  of 


Krinacous  Kuropieus,  the  Kuroju'iin   Hedgehog. 

the  Old  World, of  which  there  are  several  species,  inhabiting 
Asia.  Africa,  and  Kur.ipe.  The  common  hedgehog  of  Eng- 
land may  be  consi.lere.l  :i  type  of  the  irr.mp.  It  is  a  harm- 
less little  nocturnal  animal,  which  suhsists  mainly  on  in- 
I'lough  sometimes  rating  fruit  mi. I  even  reptiles.  The 
back  of  the  hedgehog  is  covered  with  spines,  and  when 
att.ieke.l  lie  mils  himself  into  a  ball  from  which  they  radi- 
ate in  every  direction,  an. I  ser\e  a-  a  dd'cuee  that  , 
him  to  defy  all  his  enemies  but  man.  Zoologically,  the 


hedgehog  is  of  special  interest,  as  ho  stands  at  tho  hen  ' 
the  order.. I  Ins.  .-tivora.  and.  though  the  .-port ..!'  the  tehool- 
boy  and  scorn  of  his  dog,  be   is   king  of  the  moles  and 
shrews. 

Krin'na  [Or.'Hpiv»],  a  Greek  poetess  who  lived  al...ut 
600  B.  C'.,  and  was  aim  n<l  ..I    Sapphn.     She  ac<|uir.-.|  » 
high  reputation  by  tier  lyric  an.l  .it her  p.iems,  among  which 
The  Distaff."     It  is  said  that  she  died  at  tho  n. 

F.riii'nyM  [Gr.'Eptrm  or  'Ivi.i's:  |.ln.  Erin'nycit],  a 
name  given  to  the  Furi.  - 

Eriocaulona'ceiB  [from  /.'/ •!'., ••„«/„«,  one  of  (he  gen- 
era], a  natural  order  of  herha  •.  are 
nearly  allied  to  Kcstiaceiv.  They  are  mu-tly  natin  s  of  th« 
tr.ipieal  parts  of  America  and  Au-iralia.  Many  of  the 
-  are  aquatic  or  grow  in  .  The  flowers  grow 
in  close  heads.  Some  of  the  BHoetntlont  of  Hra7.il  are  six 
feet  high.  Those  of  the  I  .  > 

lontfj-'  (.ipewort)  ic  !  I  nth  in  the  I".  S. 

and  in  Ireland, au<I  is  iiitiTeslin^-  in  ret'i  r.-nee  to  (.'en^raph- 
ical  distritiution.  It  grows  ii  >  nnd 

seven  species  of  tho  order  are  found  in  the  Atbu 

Erioden'dron  [from  the  (ir.  epior.  "  wool,"  and  <<VApoi>, 
a  "  tree"],  a  genus  of  trees  of  (tie  natural  ur.Ier  Sl.-reulia- 
cese,  natives  of  tropical   elimate-.     Th.  y  ha\. 
beautiful  flowers.     They  are  •  ailed  w....l  i 

because  the  capsules  enclose  a  fibrous  woolly  or  cottony 
substance.  The  cotton  of  Er>  <  is  used  in 

Brazil  fur  stuffing  pillows.      Tl.  ..-iini, 

which  grows   in  the    I  has  edible 

seeds  al". nt  the  size  of  a  pea.  Other  speei.  s  yield  useful 
medicin.s.  The  c.'tton  |.r.«l.  •  trees  cannot  bo 

spun,  but  its  use  in  the  paper  manufacture  has  been  pro- 
posed. 

Erivfin'  [Lat.  Erirnnn;  Vert.  neirSn  or  Rrr&n],  a  for- 
tified town  of  Kiusian  Arinen  .  ert n(  of  Kri- 

van,  on  the  river  Zenga,  an  affluent  of  (he  Aras,  and  near 
the  latter  river.  1  U>  miles  S.  by  \V.  from  Tillis.  It  has  a 
citadel  on  a  high  rook,  several  Armenian  churches,  a  large 
bazaar,  and  a  few  mosques;  also  a  cannon-foundry  and 
manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  earthenware,  and  leather. 
It  was  stormed  and  taken  by  the  Russian  general  Paske- 
witch  in  1X27,  and  was  ceded  to  Russia  by  Persia  in  1828. 
Pop.  in  1887,  14,H42. 

Er'langen,  a  handsome  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  river 
Regnitz  and  on  the  railway  from  Bamberg  to  Nuremberg, 
1 1  miles  X.  of  the  latter.  It  is  enclosed  by  walls,  and  is 
divided  into  the  old  and  new  town,  the  latter  of  which  is 
very  well  built.  Here  is  the  I'niversity  of  Krlangen,  which 
was  founded  in  1742,  and  is  celebrated  as  a  school  of  Prot- 
estant theology.  It  has  a  library  of  1(10,000  volumes,  and 
a  botanic  garden.  Erlangen  has  manufactures  of  hosiery, 
gloves,  mirrors,  plate  glass,  combs,  and  bats.  Pop.  in 
1871,  12,511. 

Erlan,  en'loB  [Hung.  Eyer],  a 
fortified  episcopal  city  of  Hungary, 
capital  of  (he  county  of  Heves,  is  on 
the  river  Erlau  or  Eger,  about  75 
miles  E.  X.  K.  of  Pesth.  It  is  en- 
closed by  walls,  and  is  pleasantly 
situated  amid  vine-clad  hills.  It 
has  a  cathedral,  a  bishop's  palace, 
a  gymnasium,  a  normal  school,  a 
Ivreum,  and  a  richly  endowed  hos- 
pital. Here  are  manufactures  of 
linen  and  woollen  fabrics.  Erlau 
has  an  extensive  trade  in  red  wine 
of  superior  quality,  which  is  pro- 
duced in  the  vicinity.  A  bishopric 
was  fonn.li  .1  here  in  the  eleventh 
century.  Poty.  in  1869, 19,160. 

Erl'kinK  [Ger.  ErlHinfg;  Dan. 
Khrri.  •.  "king  of  the 

.  in  (ierman  and  Scandina- 
vian mythology,  a  fabulous  being, 
which  through  seductive  allure- 
ments causes  injury  and  destruc- 
tion to  human  beings,  especially  to 
children.  This  tale  has  become 
widely  known  through  tho  ballad 
of  that  name  by  Goethe. 


Er'man  (GEORO  Anoi.p),  a  German  natural  philosopher, 
born  in  Berlin  May  12.  ISOfi.  He  p.-rformed  in  l*l> 
voyage  around  the  world,  during  which  he  made  a  series 
•netic  ohsrrvatiiin.i.and  publi-hed  a  "  V'.yage  Around 
the  World,  through  Northern  Asia  and  the  Two  Oceans  " 
(.i  vuls..  is.n,:!-42i.  He  became  professor  of  physics  in  the 
University  of  Berlin. 

Erman  (P.u -L),  a  natural  philosopher,  the  father  of  the 
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preceding,  was  born  in  Berlin  Feb.  29,  17G4.  He  became 
professor  of  physics  in  the  university  of  that  city  and  sec- 
retary of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Ho  wrote  on  electricity 
and  other  branches  of  physics,  us  well  as  mathematical  and 
other  subjects.  Died  Oct.  11,  1851. 

Ermcnonville,  a  village  of  France,  department  of 
Disc,  7  miles  S.  E.  of  Senlis.  Here  is  a  beautiful  chateau 
with  an  extensive  park,  which  is  visited  in  summer  by 
many  Parisians.  Among  the  attractions  of  the  place  is  the 
tomb  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  who  died  hero  in  1778. 

Ermine,  er'min,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  furs  used  in 
blazonry.  It  represents  the  skin  of  the  ermine,  white, 
spotted  or  timbered  with  black.  The  arrangement  of  the 
spots  varies  with  the  wearer's  rank.  A  black  fur  with 
white  spots  is  called  contre  ermine  or  ermines. 

Ermine,  or  Stoat  (Putorim  erminea),  a  carnivorous 


Ermine  or  Stoat. 


animal  nearly  allied  to  the  weasel,  which  it  resembles  in 
its  slender  form  and  its  habits,  but  it  is  larger  and  has  a 
longer  tail.  It  is  a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of  Asia 
and  Europe,  and  perhaps  of  America.  It  is  about  ten 
inches  long,  exclusive  of  the  tail.  In  the  summer  the  color 
of  the  upper  parts  is  a  pale  reddish  brown,  and  that  of  the 
under  parts  nearly  white.  In  winter  the  whole  of  the  body 
is  covered  with  white  fur,  slightly  tinged  with  yellow,  but 
the  tip  of  the  tail  remains  black  in  all  seasons.  The  fur  is 
closer  and  finer  in  winter,  and  that  which  is  obtained  from 
Siberia,  Norway,  and  other  cold  countries  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  furs.  It  is  used  for  ladies'  winter  apparel  and 
for  the  robes  of  kings  and  nobles.  When  made  up  the  tails 
are  inserted  one  to  each  skin,  at  regular  distances  and  in 
the  quincunx  order  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  wearer's 
rank.  The  fur  called  miniver  is  a  variety  of  spotted, 
"powdered,"  or  "timbered"  ermine.  The  ermine  fur  forms 
the  distinctive  doubling  of  the  state  robes  of  sovereigns 
and  nobles,  as  well  as  of  their  crowns  and  coronets.  It  is 
also  worn  by  judges  in  some  countries.  The  ermine  preys 
on  mice,  poultry,  eggs,  young  rabbits,  etc.  Most  of  the 
so-called  ermine  fur  of  commerce  is  simply  white  rabbit 
fur,  with  spots  of  black  rabbit  fur  inserted. 

The  U.  S.  have  several  white  weasels  which  are  properly 
classed  as  ermines,  having  white  winter  fur  and  the  tip  of 
the  tail  black.  Such  are  Ptitorins  noveboracensis,  or  com- 
mon white  weasel ;  Piitrn-nin  Knnei,  or  Kane's  ermine,  of 
Alaska  and  Siberia;  Pnloriua  CicognonM,  a  small  species; 
Put'iriiu  Hicharilitittllf  called  little  ermine;  Putorins  lonyi- 
cautla,  or  long-tailed  ermine,  etc.  North  America,  however, 
furnishes  a  very  small  part  of  the  ermine  fur  of  commerce. 
The  ermines,  like  the  other  weasels,  have  the  power  of 
emitting  a  most  offensive  odor  when  irritated.  The  com- 
mon stoat  of  Great  Britain  produces  a  fur  much  inferior  to 
that  of  the  same  species  in  the  far  North.  It  is  regarded 
as  vermin,  and  zealously  hunted  by  foresters,  warrcncrs, 
and  park-keepers,  for  it  is  a  most  destructive  pest  among 
rabbits,  hares,  and  fowl,  wild  and  domestic.  It  is  caught 
in  snares  or  traps.  It  is  most  active  by  night. 

Erne,  ern  [from  the  Ang.-Sax.  earn,  an  "eagle"],  or 
Sea  Eagle  (//«/iYi<*'/»*),  a  genus  of  eagles  differing  from 
other  eagles  in  having  no  feathers  on  the  toes  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  tarsi,  also  in  the  greater  length  of  the  bill.  They 
have  less  courage  than  the  eagle,  and  resemble  the  vulture 
in  feeding  on  carrion  as  well  as  other  prey.  The  common 
erne,  cinereous  eagle,  or  sea  c;ii:lo  ( Il'tfiitttttx  fillidlla)  is 
the  only  species  known  in  Great  Britain.  It  makes  its 


nest  on  the  ledges  of  high  precipices  on  the  sea-coast,  and 
sometimes  near  inland  lakes,  feeding  on  fish  and  waterfowl. 
It  is  about  thirty-three  inches  long,  the  plumage  brown, 
with  a  paler  tinge  on  the  head,  and  the  tail  of  the  adult 
pure  white.  The  American  white-headed  eagle  or  bald  eagle 
( /[itliaelui  leiKocephaltif)  is  found  throughout  the  whole  of 
North  America,  frequenting  the  sea-coasts  as  well  as  the 
mouths  of  large  rivers.  (See  BALD  EAGLE.)  There  is  also 
an  Australian  species  (Haliaetus  lencogaster}  and  the  Pon- 
dicherry  kite  (llaliaetm  Pontictriamw),  an  Indian  species, 
both  of  smaller  size  than  the  sea  eagle. 

Erne,  a  river  of  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  flows  nearly  north- 
westward through  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  and  expands 
into  two  beautiful  lakes,  called  Upper  and  Lower  Lough 
Erne.  After  a  course  of  72  miles  it  enters  Donegal  Bay. 
The  Lower  Lough  is  20  miles  long,  7  miles  wide,  and  over 
200  feet  deep.  The  Upper  Lough  is  smaller.  Each  of  them 
encloses  numerous  islands.  The  banks  of  these  lakes  and 
of  the  river  present  fine  scenery.  The  town  of  Enniskillen 
stands  upon  an  island  between  the  loughs.  On  another 
island  is  the  seat  of  the  marquis  of  Ely.  The  loughs  cover 
40,000  acres,  and  are  140  feet  above  the  sea.  The  salmon 
and  other  fisheries  are  very  productive.  The  river  and 
both  loughs  arc  deep,  and  have  lines  of  steamboats,  but 
the  river  has  several  cataracts.' 

Ern6e,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Mayenne, 
17  miles  N.  W.  of  Laval.  It  manufactures  carpet-tacks 
and  linseed  oil,  and  trades  in  hemp,  flax,  and  cloverseed. 
Pop.  5476. 

Ernest  (Ernst),  elector  of  Saxony,  the  founder  of  the 
line  called  Ernestine  or  Erucstinian,  was  born  Mar.  25, 
1441.  He  succeeded  his  father,  Frederick  II.,  in  1464,  and 
annexed  Tburingia  to  his  dominions  in  1482.  "This 
prince  loved  a  quiet  life,  and  sought  it  by  all  the  means 
in  his  power,  at  the  same  time  permitting  no  man  to  offend 
him  with  impunity."  He  did  much  for  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  his  territories.  Died  Mar.  22,  1486. 

Ernest  (Ernst)  I.,  surnamed  THE  Piocs,  duke  of 
Saxe-Gotha,  born  Dec.  24,  1601,  at  the  castle  of  Altcnburg, 
was  a  brother  of  the  famous  Bernard  of  Saxe-Weimar.  In 
the  Thirty  Years'  war  he  served  with  distinction  under 
Gustavus  Adolphus  as  a  colonel  of  horse.  He  completed 
the  victory  of  the  Swedish  army  at  Liitzcn,  where  Gus- 
tavus was  killed.  He  was  a  zealous  Protestant,  and  a  ruler 
of  great  wisdom  and  activity.  He  instituted  reforms, 
some  of  which  were  very  fruitful  of  good.  Many  of  his 
institutions  exist  to  this  day.  Died  in  1675. 

Ernest  (Ernst)  IV.,  or  Ernst  II.  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha,  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  was  born  at  Coburg  June  21, 
1817.  His  younger  brother,  Albert,  married  QucenVictoria 
of  England.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  1844,  and  sympa- 
thized with  the  efforts  to  promote  the  unity  and  nation- 
ality of  the  Germans.  Ho  composed  operas  entitled 
"  Zayre  "  and  "  Casilda."  In  1863  he  declined  the  crown 
of  Greece. 

Er'nest  Augus'tus,  king  of  Hanover,  born  Jan.  5, 
1771,  was  a  younger  son  of  George  III.  of  England.  He 
was  styled  the  duke  of  Cumberland  before  he  became  king, 
and  was  a  field-marshal  in  the  British  army.  On  the  death 
of  his  brother,  William  IV.,  in  1837,  he  inherited  the  throne 
of  Hanover,  which  was  then  separated  from  Great  Britain, 
because  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  woman  to  reign  over  Han- 
over. He  was  the  object  of  intense  popular  dislike  both 
in  England  and  Germany.  In  the  House  of  Lords  he  be- 
longed to  the  extreme  Tory  party.  In  Hanover  he  was  a 
tyrant,  the  unyielding  defender  of  absolutism.  He  was 
generally  considered,  and  with  good  reason,  to  be  a  man 
of  grossly  licentious  habits.  Died  Nov.  18,  1851.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  blind  son,  George  V.,  the  last  king  of 
Hanover  and  the  present  duke  of  Cumberland. 

Ernes'ti  (AUGUST  WILIIELM),  a  German  philologist, 
born  in  Thuringia  Nov.  26,  1733,  was  a  nephew  of  the  fol- 
lowing. He  became  a  good  Latin  scholar,  and  was  profes- 
sor of  eloquence  at  Leipsic  in  1770.  He  produced  a  good 
edition  of  Livy  (3  vols.,  1769)  and  other  works,  several  of 
which  were  explanatory  of  the  text  of  Livy's  writings,  and 
are  still  valued.  Died  July  20,  1801. 

Ernesti  (JOHANN  Arr.rsr),  a  celebrated  German  critic 
and  the  founder  of  a  school  of  theology,  was  born  at  Tenn- 
stcdt,  in  Thuringia,  Aug.  4,  1707.  He  was  liberally  edu- 
cated at  Wittenberg  and  Leipsic,  and  was  so  excellent  a 
Latin  scholar  that  he  was  called  the  "German  Cicero." 
He  became  professor  of  ancient  literature  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipsic  in  1742.  and  obtained  the  chair  of  rhetoric 
|  in  1756,  to  which  the  chair  of  theology  was  added  in  1758. 
In  theology  he  was  liberal  or  rationalistic.  He  proposed  a 
I  new  system  of  biblical  criticism  in  his  "  Institutes  of  an 
Interpreter  of  the  New  Testament"  ("  Institutio  Interpre- 
tis  Xovi  Testamcnti,"  1761).  He  wrote  other  theological 
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works,  and  published  an  excellent  edition  of  Cicero  (5  vols., 
1737-311),  to  which  he  added  a  "I'lavis  Ciceroniana."  In. -.1 
Sept.  11,  17M.  (Bai  A.  W.  EUVKSTI,  ••  Memoria  J.  A. 
Krncsti,"  1781 ;  J.  v  i\  \  <»IUST,  ••  ((ratio  de  J.  A.  Ernesto," 
1804.) 

F.'roii  I'Kpuc  (gen.  -Ep«iTott].  I  hi-  Greek  name  of  the  god 
of  Love,  corresponding  I"  llii'  l'i>|. i  do  <d'  tin-  Unmans.  In 
llesiod,  Eros  is  one  of  the  great  cosniogonic  power*,  but 
[:I'IT  p«>eN  represent  him  aa  a  son  of  Aphrodite  (Venus). 
(See  Cri'ii).  I 

Kro'simi  [from  tin-  Lat.  r,  "  out,"  "away,"  and  i->/</n, 
n/»nm,  to  "  gnaw  "  or  "  .logical  term  uscil  ' 

rhe  action  of  a  river  in  excavating  or  enlar^.i 
eiiriniiel,  the  gradual  abrasion  of  strata,  by  rain,  frost, 
glacier.*,  etc.  The  deep  hollows  occupied  l>\  m  i-t  lakes 
and  ri\ers  arc  Mippo-ed  tn  h:i\e  heen  fonni'd  by  the  action 
of  rivers  or  glaciers,  mid  are  called  "valleys  of  erosion." 
The  action  of  atmospheric  agencies,  glaciers,  etc.  in  wear- 
ing away  the  general  surface  of  a  country  or  district  is 
called  miff''!''*'  '  nmiim  or  </>  /H«/<I*I'.,H.  The  changes  wrought 
liy  this  agency  on  the  superficial  features  of  the  car: 
much  more  grand  and  interesting  than  they  are  generally 
supposed  to  be;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  snrl'aco  con- 
figuration of  the  earth,  and  indeed  the  whole  "aspects  of 
nature,"  are  the  result  of  the  antagonistic  action  of  surface 
erosion  and  internal  elevatory  forces.  (See  SURPACI 

OLOGT.) 

Erot'ic  [Or.  <puTi«<k,  from  ;/xw,  "love"  (scs  EROS)  ;  Fr. 
fruti'iur],  an  epithet  applied  generally  to  that  which  relates 
to  love  or  excites  amorous  passion.  In  a  more  restricted 
sense  it  is  applied  to  poems  of  which  love  is  the  subject, 
and  to  classic  authors  of  whom  love  is  the  favorite  theme, 
u  Anaereon,  Sappho,  Ovid,  and  Tibullns. 

Erpe'nius,  or  Van  Er'pen  (THOMAS),  an  eminent 
Dutch  Orientalist,  born  at  Gorkura  Sept.  7, 1584.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Lcydcn  in  Hills,  alter  which  ho  visited  France,  Eng- 
land, Italy,  and  Germany.  In  1613  he  became  professor 
of  Arabic  and  other  Oriental  languages  at  the  University 
of  Leydcn.  A  second  chair  of  Hehrew  was  founded  for  him 
in  1619.  He  printed  a  n  inn  1  XT  of  A  nil  IK  works  with  a  press 
which  he  kept  in  his  own  house.  He  produced  in  1613  an 
"Arabia  Grammar,"  the  first  over  written  in  Europe. 
\m»nu'  his  other  works  are  a  "Collection  of  Lokman's 
Arabic  Proverbs,"  with  Latin  version, and  ''  Historia  Sara- 
eeiiira,"  which  is  an  edition  of  Klmacin's  history  with  a 
Latin  translation  (1625).  Died  in  Nov.,  1624. 

Erranl  (Cn  \i :i  i .-  ,  a  French  painter  and  architect,  born 
at  Nantes  in  1606.  He  was  patronized  by  Louis  XIV., for 
whom  he  adorned  the  Louvre,  Tuileries,  and  other  palace^. 
He  was  one  of  the  twelve  artists  who  founded  the  Academy 
of  Painting  in  Paris  in  Hi  IS,  and  was  the  principal  founder 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Art  in  Rome  (1666).  lie  died 
in  Rome  May  15,  1689. 

Erra'ta  [the  plu.  of  the  Latin  erra'tnm,  a  "  mistake," 
from  er'ru,  trra'fttMj  to  "err"],  a  term  applied  to  the  list 
of  errors  or  faults  committed  in  printing  a  book.  This  list 
is  usually  placed  at  the  end  or  the  beginning  of  the  book. 

Errat'ic  Blocks,  or  Erratics,  a  geological  term  ap- 
plied to  fragments  of  rack  which  arc  found  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  have  been  transported  from  a  distance 
by  glaciers,  icebergs,  etc.  They  are  most  numerous  in 
northern  regions.  "The  erratics  which  cover  the  Jura," 
says  Lycll,  "  present  a  phenomenon  which  has  perplexed 
the  geologist  r,ir  more  than  half  a  century.  No  conclusion 
can  bo  more  incontestable  than  that  these  angular  blocks 
of  granite,  gneiss,  and  other  crystalline  formations  came 
from  the  Alps,  and  that  they  have  been  brought  for  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty  miles  across  one  of  the  widest  and  deepest 
valleys  in  the  world."  Many  o£  them  are  as  large  as  cot- 

taijos.       (Sec  DRIFT.) 

Er'roll,  a  post-township  of  Coos  oo.,  N.  H.     Pop.  178. 

Ersch  (JiuiAxx  SAMI-KI.),  a  German  bibliographer, born 
at  liross-Glogau,  in  .Silesia,  June  23,  1766.  He  became 
professor  of  geography  at  Halle  in  1S03,  and  published,  lie- 
sides  other  works,  a  "  Handbook  of  German  Literature  from 
the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century"  (4  vol.«..  !>!:.'  1  1 1 
and  »  "General  Repertory  of  Literature"  (8  vols.,  1793- 
1809).  His  capital  work  is  the  exeellent  ••  Encyclopaedia 
of  Sciences  and  Arts"  ("Allgemeiue  Encyklopiidie  der 
Wisseiiscliaften  nnd  Kiinste").  n Inch  he  began  conjointly 
with  Gruber,  and  of  which  he  edited  seventeen  volumes 
(1818-28).  After  his  death,  which  occurred  Jan.  1C.  IsUS, 
it  was  continued  by  Gruber  and  cithers.  He  is  called  the 
founder  of  German  bibliography. 

Erse.     See  GAKI.H  LAMM-AGE. 

Ers'kine  (lUvm  STEWART),  F.  R.  S.,  ELKVE.XTH  EARI. 
OP  BrriiAX.  and  Lonh  I'AMMIMSS,  horn  in  1712,  a  brother 
of  Lord  Chancellor  Krskine,  was  the  author  of  several  an- 
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tiquarian  paper*,  "  Lives  and  Writings  of  Fletcher  of  Sat- 
toun  and  the  Poet  Thomson"  (1792),  and  other  works.  Ho 
was  a  man  of  eccentric  character.  Hied  in  1828. 

Krskine    (EBKXKZKR),   a    Scottish   preacher  and   the 

founder  of  the  .-We-.il, n  Chureh,  was  born  June  2:.',   ' 
Ho  preached  at    I'ortnioak,  in    Kinross,  from  1711.'!  to  1731, 
and  acquired  a  high  reputation.      In  ir.'il  be  remove,!   >.> 
Sterling,  where  hi-  advocated  popular  rights  in  the  (••  • 
ment  of  ministers,  and  differed   from  the  majority  ol    tin- 
General  Assembly  in  relation   to   lay  putr-ii  i."  .      He  was 
deposed  or  suspended  iii    I7:i:i.     In    I7::t'i,  Kr-kine  and  his 
friends  formally  seceded  and  organized  tin  Scee-.i,,n  <  'luireh. 
Died  June  -':'.  17. ,f,.      In  IM7  lh.   Seoeulon  Church  united 
with  the  Relief  Church  to  form  the  I 'nited  Presbyterians. 

Erskine  (||KNHV),  an  able  Scottish  lawyer,  born  in 
Edinburgh  in  174fi,  was  a  brother  of  Thomas,  Lord  Krskine, 
noticed  below.  He  was  a  Whig  in  polities,  became  lord 
advocate  of  Scotland  in  1782,  and  again  in  1H06.  He  was 
e!>,<|uent  and  witty,  anil  was  distinguished  for  tact  and  fas- 
cination of  manner.  I  hmiiL'  some  part  of  his  career  he  was 
the  most  eminent  member  of  the  Scottish  bar.  Died  in  1817. 

Erskinc  '  JOIIM.  eleventh  carl  of  Mar,  a  Scottish  Jaco- 
bite and  ambitious  politician,  was  born  at  Allen  in  lf>75. 
He  was  appointed  secretary  for  Scotland  in  17*18.  In  Sept., 
1715,  he  took  arms  tor  the  Pretender,  and  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  about  12,000  insurgents.  He  was  defeated  by  the 
duke  of  Argyle  at  Dunblane  in  November  of  that  year,  and 
soon  escaped  to  the  Continent.  Died  in  May,  1 . 

Erakinc  (Jonx),  D.  I).,  a  Scottish  divine,  a  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  June  2,  1721.  He  was  ordained  min- 
ister of  Kirkintilloeh  in  1744. and  of  I'ulro.-i  in  175:i.  In 
1758  he  was  translated  to  the  New  Grey  Friars'  church, 
Edinburgh,  where  he  became  the  leader  of  the  orthodox  and 
popular  party  in  the  Church.  He  was  promoted  in  1707  to 
the  Old  Grey  Friars'  church,  where  he  wa«  a  colleague  of 
Dr.  Robertson,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  moderate  party. 
Erskino  wrote  many  theological  works,  which  are  highly 
esteemed.  Died  Jan.  19,  ISOfl.  (Sec  SIR  II.  M.  WELLWOOD, 
"  Life  of  John  Erskine,"  1818.) 

Erskinc  r.lniiN  i  or  CIIIVIH-H,  an  eminent  Scottish  jurist, 
born  in  1695,  was  a  son  of  Col.  John  Erskine  and  a  grandson 
of  Lord  Cardross.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  Scottish 
law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1737,  and  filled  that 
chair  until  1765.  Ho  published  in  1754  "  Principles  of  the 
Law  of  Scotland,"  and  wrote  an  important  standard  work 
entitled  "  Institutes  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,"  which  was 
published  in  1773.  It  is  a  work  of  high  authority.  Died 
in  1765. 

Krskine  (RALPH),*  Scottish  theologian, born  at  Moni- 
laws  March  18,  1685,  was  a  brother  of  Ebenezer,  noticed 
above.  He  was  ordained  minister  of  Dunfcrmline  in  1711, 
and  attained  eminence  as  a  preacher.  In  1737  he  joined 
the  Secession  Church.  He  was  author  of  "  Gospel  Sonnets  " 
and  other  religious  works.  Died  Nor.  6,  1752. 

Erskine  (THOMAS),  LORD,  a  celebrated  liritish  orator 
and  lawyer,  born  in  Edinburgh  Jan.  21,  1750,  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Henry  David,  earl  of  Buchan.  His  father, 
whose  income  was  about  £200  a  year,  could  not  afford  to 
give  him  a  liberal  education  for  a  learned  profession.  Young 
Krskino  therefore  entered  the  navy  in  1764  as  a  midship- 
man, after  he  had  attended  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh. 
Four  years  later  ho  purchased  a  commission  in  the  army, 
and  in  1770  he  married  a  daughter  of  Daniel  Moore,  M.  P. 
In  the  social  circles  of  London  he  was  admired  for  his  ele- 
gant manners,  colloquial  powers,  and  genial  disposition. 
Renouncing  the  military  profession,  which  he  disliked,  he 
resolved  to  study  law,  and  was  admitted  aa  a  student  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  in  April,  1775.  In  Jan.,  1776,  he  entered 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  as  a  gentleman  commoner.  It 
is  said  that  in  this  part  of  his  career  he  was  very  poor,  suf- 
fered great  privations,  and  boasted  that  he  did  not  know  a 
lord  out  nf  hit  turn  family.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1778,  and  obtained  immediate  and  rapid  success  in  his  pro 
u.  One  of  his  first  clients  was  Capt.  liaillie.  prose- 
cuted for  a  libel  on  Lord  Sandwich,  who  was  then  a  cabinet 
minister.  He  made  his  ilfhui  in  a  court  crowded  with 
eminent  men,  yet  when  the  judge  interrupted  him  by  the 
assertion  that  Lord  Sandwich  was  not  before  the  court,  he 
had  the  courage  to  reply,  "  I  know  that  he  is  not  before  the 
court,  and  for  that  reason  I  intend  to  bring  him  before  the 
court."  Lord  Campbell  expresses  the  opinion  that  Erskine's 
plea  in  this  case  was  "  the  most  wonderful  forensic  effort  of 
which  we  have  any  account  in  our  annals."  In  1781  he 
defended  Lord  George  Gordon,  who  was  tried  for  treason 
and  was  acquitted.  Ho  was  elected  in  1783  to  Parliament, 
in  which  his  success  was  not  so  brilliant  as  in  the  forum. 
He  was  a  Whig  in  politics,  and  was  re-elected  in  1790.  In 
several  political  trials  that  occurred  during  the  excitement 
of  the  French  revolution  ho  bravely  defended  the  liberty  of 
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the  press  and  the  friends  of  reform  whom  the  ministers 
prosecuted  on  a  charge  of  constructive  treason.  He  was 
counsel  for  Mr.  Hardy  and  Home  Tooke,  who  were  tried 
in  1791  and  were  acquitted.  On  the  formation  of  a  Whig 
ministry  by  Fox  ami  Grenville  in  Feb.,  180(1,  he  was  ap- 
pointed lord  chancellor,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Baron  Erskine  of  Restormel  Castle.  lie  resigned  this  office 
when  the  Tories  came  into  power  early  in  1807.  He  was 
the  author  of  "  Armata,"  a  political  romance,  and  a  "  View 
of  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  War  with  France," 
which  ran  through  forty-eight  editions.  He  died  Nov.  17, 
1823,  leaving  a  son  and  several  daughters.  Many  persons 
consider  him  the  greatest  advocate  who  ever  practised  at 
the  English  bar.  ''Ho  spoke,"  says  Lord  Campbell,  "  as 
his  clients  respectively  would  have  spoken,  being  endowed 
with  his  genius  ;  and  those  who  heard  him  seemed  to  be  in- 
spired with  a  new  ethereal  existence."  Hie  printed  speeches, 
enriched  with  noble  thoughts,  brilliant  imagery,  and  beauti- 
ful diction,  retain  in  a  great  measure  their  original  impres- 
sivenes*.  (See  LORD  CAMPIU:I.T.,  "  Lives  of  the  Lord  Clian- 
cellors ;"  LORD  Bit<ir<;iiAM,  ''  Memoir  of  Erskine,"  prefixed 
to  a  collection  of  Erskine's  speeches,  4  vols.,  1847.) 

Erskine  (THOMAS)  OP  LIMLETHA.V.  a  member  of  the 
Scottish  bar,  whip  published  several  theological  treatises. 
the  best  known  and  most  valuable  of  which  is  "On  the 
Internal  Evidence  for  the  Truth  of  Revealed  Religion," 
3d  ed.  Edinburgh,  1821. 

Erskine  College,  at  Due  West,  Abbeville  co.,  S.  C., 
was  organized  in  1839,  with  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Pressly  (after- 
wards made  D.  D.)  for  its  president,  assisted  by  several 
professors,  and  belongs  to  and  is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Associated  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South.  Although 
the  college  had  to  struggle  with  low  salaries  for  professors, 
with  the  want  of  suitable  buildings,  libraries,  and  scien- 
tific apparatus,  and  other  inconveniences,  it  had  a  reason- 
able share  of  prosperity  for  the  first  seven  years  of  ita  ex- 
istence. Dr.  Pressly  resigned  the  presidency  in  1846,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Gricr,  D.  D.  About  1853 
the  plan  of  endowing  the  college  by  the  sale  of  scholar- 
ships was  adopted,  and  the  result  was  that  some  $50,000 
were  raised.  These  figures  were  enlarged  afterwards  by 
private  donations  of  Capt.  John  Blair  and  Col.  William 
Wright  of  Yorkville,  S.  C.,  and  of  Christopher  Strong, 
Esq.,  of  Tennessee,  making  the  sum-total  amount  to  $70,000. 
In  the  mean  time  four  large  and  beautiful  buildings  were 
erected  for  college  uses — the  college  proper,  Lindsay  Hall, 
the  Euphemian  and  Philomathean  Halls — while  a  fine  tel- 
escope, the  gift  of  William  Johnson  of  Alabama,  crowns 
the  observatory.  In  1858,  Dr.  Grier,  finding  that  the 
presidency  of  the  college  and  the  pastorate  of  Due  West 
congregation  were  too  exacting  on  his  time  and  ability, 
resigned  the  former,  that  he  might  devote  himself  more 
fully  to  the  latter.  In  1859  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Patton  was 
elected  president,  but  the  war  breaking  out  some  two  years 
afterwards,  he  resigned,  soon  after  which  the  institution 
was  suspended. 

The  college  was  re-opened  at  the  close  of  the  war  under 
unfavorable  auspices,  the  country  being  demoralized  and 
private  and  public  institutions  impoverished.  Dr.  Gtier 
was  re-elected  in  1867,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  pro- 
fessors and  other  friends  succeeded  in  resuscitating  the 
college.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  died  in  1871,  leaving 
a  vacancy  which  was  hard  to  fill.  In  September  of  that 
year  the  synod  elected  the  Rev.  William  Moffat  Gricr  to 
fill  the  place  of  his  father.  For  the  last  few  years  the  insti- 
tution has  subsisted  chiefly  on  what  is  termed  the  "five 
years'  endowment."  Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  raise 
a  new  and  more  permanent  endowment  of  $100,000,  and  if 
successful  the  institution  will  no  longer  be  in  a  precarious 
condition. 

The  faculty  now  consists  of  the  Rev.  William  M.  Grier, 
D.  I).,  president  and  professor  of  mental  and  moral  science; 
Kcv.  J.  P.  Pressly,  D.  D.,  professor  of  Greek ;  Rev.  J.  N. 
Young,  professor  of  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences; 
William  S.  Lowry,  A.  M.,  professor  of  the  Latin  language: 
and  William  Hood,  A.  M.,  professor  of  chemistry,  history, 
and  belles  lettres.  WILLIAM  M.  GIUKII. 

Er'villg,  a  post-township  of  Franklin  co.,  Mass.,  on  the 
Vermont  and  Massachusetts  R.  R.,  42  miles  W.  of  Fitch- 
burg.  Pop.  579. 

Kr'win,  a  township  of  Steuben  co.,  X.  Y.  It  has  ex- 
tensive minufact.ures  of  lumber  and  other  commodities,  and 
contains  the  village  of  Painted  Post.  1'op.  UIT7. 

Krwin    (Ai.r.XAXiiKr.    R.),  D.    D.,    a    minister   of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  born  in  Louisiana  Jan. 
12,1820.     His  father   w.is   a  Baptist   minister.     He   wa  . 
licensed  to  preach  in  IS  10.  and  joined  the  Tennessee  Con- 
ference in  1842.     He  occupied  a  high  rank  in  the  ministry, 
Presided   over  the  Clarksville    Female  Academy  and  the 
[untsville  Female  College,  and  while  stationed  in  Nash- 


ville received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  the  Nashville  Uni- 
versity. He  died  of  consumption  in  Huntsville,  Ala.,  Jan. 
10,  1860.  T.  0.  SUMMERS. 

Erysip'elas  [Gr.  cpmriireAiu,  probably  from  <>i>9pos, "  red," 
and  ireAos,  akin  to  the  Lat.  prllit,  "  skin  "],  a  disease  prob- 
ably of  miasmatic  origin,  sometimes  associated  with  a  pecu- 
liar rose-colored  eruption  of  the  skin,  whence  the  name.  The 
inflammation  attending  this  disease  is  of  a  peculiar  low 
type  which  is  but  little  understood.  It  may  terminate 
favorably  by  resolution,  less  favorably  by  abscess  (which  is 
apt  to  be  diffuse — i.  c.  not  limited  to  a  single  spot — ami  is 
then  very  dangerous),  or  the  termination  may  bo  in  gan- 
grene and  the  death  of  the  patient.  The  disease  is  very 
common  in  military  hospitals,  seating  itself  in  wounds,  when 
it  proves  frequently  fatal.  Erysipelatous  diseases  some- 
times assume  an  infectious  and  almost  an  epidemic  charac- 
ter. Puerperal  fever,  peritonitis,  phlebitis,  and  a  long  cata- 
logue of  diseases  of  low  type  are  akin  to  erysipelas.  Its  in- 
fectious character  is  admitted.  The  famous  old  "  Dread- 
naught"  hospital-ship  in  the  Thames  became  so  poisoned 
by  it  that  she  had  to  be  destroyed.  The  best  treatment  is 
a  sustaining  one.  Pure  air,  a  milk  diet,  and  the  use  of 
quiuia  and  iron,  with  stimulants,  are  in  general  indicated. 
The  sulphites  and  other  disinfectant  remedies  may  be  em- 
ployed. Externally,  it  is  safest  to  use  only  the  blandest 
applications,  carbolized  lotions,  etc. 

Erzgebirge,  eRts-ga-been'ga  (i.  e.  "ore  mountains"), 
a  mountain-chain  of  Southern  Germany, extends  along  the 
boundary  between  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  and  is  nearly  120 
miles  in  length.  The  Schwarzwald  and  Kcilberg,  the  high- 
est parts  of  this  chain,  have  an  altitude  of  about  4000  feet, 
and  arc  of  granitic  formation.  The  Erzgebirge  is  rich  in 
minerals,  among  which  are  silver,  tin.  iron,  and  cobalt.  On 
the  S.  E.  side  it  presents  a  steep,  abrupt  declivity. 

Erzroom',  Erzroum,  or  Erzrum  [i.e.  "land  of 
Rome"  or  Byzantium,  so  called  because  it  was  originally 
founded  under  the  Eastern  Roman  empire],  a  fortified  town 
of  Armenia  (Asiatic  Turkey),  is  on  a  fertile  plain  on  the 
river  Kara-Soo,  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  about.  120  miles 
S.  E.  of  Trebizond.  It  is  about  6000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  filthy  ;  the  houses  are 
mostly  built  of  mud,  wood,  or  sun-dried  bricks.  It  is  the 
seat  of  an  Armenian  archbishop.  It  has  a  large  citadel,  a 
custom-house,  about  forty  mosques,  several  Armenian  and 
Greek  churches,  and  a  number  of  bazaars.  Its  position 
renders  it  an  important  military  post.  Erzroom  has  an 
extensive  trade,  which  is  carried  on  partly  by  caravans. 
Pop.  estimated  at  50,000,  five-sixths  of  whom  are  Turks. 
A  town  called  Tlieotlofin)mlix  was  founded  here  in  415  A.  D. 
In  1201  it  was  taken  by  the  Scljooks,  who  are  said  to  have 
destroyed  here  100  churches.  In  1859  an  earthquake  de- 
stroyed a  considerable  portion  of  the  town. 

Esarhad'tlon  [called  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
AMkur-akK-iddina],  the  Old  Testament  name  of  an  As- 
syrian king,  the  son  and  successor  of  Sennacherib.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  reigned  from  680  to  about  667  or  660  B.  C.  He 
is  shown  by  the  monuments  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  Assyrian  monarchs.  His  rule  extended  north- 
ward to  Armenia,  on  the  west  it  included  Syria  and  Cy- 
prus, while  on  the  soulh  Egypt,  and  even  Ethiopia,  were 
claimed  by  him.  Ho  built  a  palace  at  Babylon.  Among 
the  numerous  and  splendid  remains  of  his  reign  is  (lie 
south-west  palace  of  Nimrood. 

E'sau  ("rough,"  "hairy"),  the  elder  twin-brother  of 
the  patriarch  Jacob  (Israel),  and  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Rc- 
bckah.  He  took  his  name  from  his  hairiness  of  body.  The 
story  of  his  marriage  to  two  Canaanitish  and  an  Ishmaelite 
woman,  of  his  loss  of  birthright  through  the  craft  of  Re- 
bekah  and  Jacob,  and  of  his  quarrel  and  reconciliation  with 
Jacob,  are  beautifully  told  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  He  was 
the  progenitor  of  the  Edomites,  who  dwelt  in  Mount  Scir, 
otherwise  called  Edom. 

Escalade  [Lat.  scnla,  "ladder"],  an  operation  of  war, 
is  an  assault  aided  by  ladders  as  the  instrument  of  sur- 
mounting the  obstacles  presented  by  the  scarp  and  counter- 
scarp walls  (or  slopes)  of  a  fortification  in  which  no  breach 
ha?  been  made;  sometimes  even  a  rapid  blow  directed  at 
an  unbesicged  place  with  hojio  of  success  by  surprise  (t..  if. 
the  capture  by  the  English  troops  of  Almarez,  Sept.,  1812). 
Among  the  most  famous  escalades  arc  those  of  Adrianoplc 
by  the  Goths;  of  Bcauvais  by  Charles  the  Bold,  in  1472; 
nf  Fecamp  in  1593  :  of  Prague  in  1741 :  still  more  remark- 
able, that  at  Corfu  in  1717  by  Count  Schulenberg,  who,  re- 
duced to  extremity  in  the  defence  by  the  capture  of  the 
outworks,  hastily  prepared  ladders,  and  by  a  desperate  as- 
sault by  escalade,  retook  them,  and  thus  saved  the  place. 
The  second  siege  of  Badajos  (1812)  presents  an  event  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  sieges,  that  after  twenty  days' 
open  trenches  and  the  opening  of  three  practicable  breaches, 
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two  entire  divisions  of  troops  should,  at  the  moment  of  as- 

-  mil,  lie  employed  to  c--al.idethc  dctei -    whcie   entire; 

[lilt     e  leh    -hullld     HM'Tfff/,    while     111  Milt    Oil    tllC 

•c'lild      he    lepul-cd    With    terrible     slaughter.         'I  lie 

rustic  was  -ii ••ec.-.-fully  -ealed  win-re  the  walls  were  eighteen 
In  twenty  f'.lir  feel  high.  :ini|  "  tolcrablv  Hanked  ;"  lie 
lion  St.  Vincente  Irnl  ;i  ^-:ii].  \v;itl  thirty  one  anil  a  half 
feet  hi;;]),  Hanked  liy  four  ;TUMS,  palisaded  coveied  way,  :i 
eountersc:!' p  \v:itl  twelve  feet  lii^'ti.  and  :i  "dinette"  dit<-h 
the  and  a  half  feel  deep.  .).  t;.  I:  u:\vnn.  /'.  ,V.  .1  ,-/«//. 

KM-|||<>|>  Shell,  ill  In  Tallin  . 

palmers   iiinl   eru.-ader-,   ami    signilies   that    the    beard    h.i- 
made   l,in,'  v  n_v  a  •_'!-.-    liy    -IM.      Tlie  .'11111111011  nan 
shell.       The    eilllile    esc.llop    of    Kill'  >M*)ij< 

'lered  a  great  delicacy.  1 1  belongs  to  the  oy  ster  family. 
The  heralilii-  e.-cal"p  shell,  \\orn  I.  -e,l  |., 

tile    ft  ft'  »    ,/.le.,/,  <  ,<s,    VV  ll  i  r  1 1 ,   a  >    lll<    Ilk  L-M  .  [  .  VV  a  - 

tin-  c'iL,rni/aMce  of  Saint  .lame,  [lie  lireat.  Tile  genus  is 
very  lar_:e  ami  worldwide  in  distribution.  lh<  r>  i  cmg  inure 
than  1IMI  living  aii'l  nearly  .)IHI  extinct  -j 

I.M  ain'lMii,  a  county  in  IhcS.  of  Alabama.   Ann.  1000 

square   miles.      It    IS    intersected    l,y    t  h  e  (  'olieellll  III!  ll    I 

hia  rivers.  The  surface  i-  level.  Corn,  riee,  ami  wool  are 
staple  i  It  is  traversed  by  the  Mobile  ami  Mont- 

gomery U.  K.      Capital,   I'ollanl.      1'op.   lull. 

I'.M'llllillia,  a  county  which  forms  the  Vi .  extremity  of 

Florida,  bordering  oil   the  Hull'  ill    Mexico,      it    is  hounded  oil 

tin'  K.  I iy  tlie   Iv-eamhia  River  and  on  the  W.  l,y  tin    |Vi 
dido.     The  surface  is  level;   some  of  the  soil  sandy,  lint  u 
part  is  very  fertile.    There  are  extensive  forests  of  pine  and 
hard  wood.    Lumber,  riee,  wool,  ele.  are  the  eh 
It  is  traversed  l,y  the    I',  n-aooln  and  Louisville  R.  H.  Cap- 
ital. Pensaeola.     Pop.  7S17. 

Kseanaw'ba,  or  Kscnnaba,  a  post-village,  capital 

of  llelta  en..   Mieh.,  MH  miles    N.  of  Chicago,  on  the  N.  end 

of  (ireen  Hay  and  on  the  line  of  the  Peninsular  division  of 
the   Chicago  and   North-western  H.  H.     It  has  a  savings 
bunk,  three  churehes,  a  Mas!  -furnace,  ci^ht  h"'> 
newspaper.      It  has  a  good  harbor,  iiml  tin-  prinei]  al  busi- 
ness  is   shipping    Lake  Superior   iron   ores:    upwards  of 
500,1100  ton*,  are  sent  yearly.       1'op.  of  t, -unship,  1370. 
CHAHI.KS  H.  .ll:vvi:ii,  I'liui".  "Tumi  M:." 

Escape,  in  law.  means  the  departure  of  a  prisoner  from 
("infinenieiit  before  he  has  been  released  hy  process  of  law. 
Any  liberty  given  to  a  prisoner  not  authorised  by  law  is 
technically  an  escape.  Kscapos  may  oi'eur  either  in  civil 
or  criminal  eases.  They  are  either  negligent  or  voluntary 

,'ligcnt,  when  tlie  prisoner  escapes  wiihmit  the  ci,i:-,nl 
of  the  ottiecr  having  him  in  custody  ;  voluntary,  when  such 
officer  consents  to  the  e>eape.  In  criminal  cases  an  escape 
is  a  public  offence,  of  which  the  prisoner  may  be  com -ieted, 

so  the  officer  through  whose  net  or  neglect  the  escape 
occurs.  In  civil  actions  there  is  an  important  distinction 
between  w«m<  and  final  process,  the  former  being  that 
which  is  issued  between  the  commencement  and  the  termi- 
nation of  the  action;  and  the  latter,  that  which  is  used  to 
enforce  the  judgment.  If  the  escape  be  voluntary,  the 

r  is  liable  in  cither  cose;  but  if  he  be  negligent,  he 
will  not  be  liable  in  the  case  of  memir  process  if  the  pris- 
oner is  returned  to  his  custody  before  an  action  is  com- 
menced against  him  fur  his  ne^iect  :  though  he  will  be  lia- 
ble in  any  event  in  the  case  of  final  process.  The  damages 
recoverable  are  measured  by  the  injury  sustained.  In  final 
pn ss  these  would  in  general  ho  the  amount  of  the  judg- 
ment. Nothing  will  excuse  an  escape  but  an  act  ,.f  Hi,.) 
or  of  the  public  enemy  or  of  the  law.  An  instance  of  the 
hitter  would  be  an  order  of  the  House  of  llepresentutiv  es 
at  Washington  directing  the  attendance  of  u  person  as  a 
witness  who  was  held  by  a  sheriff  of  a  State  court  in  cus- 
tody under  an  execution  in  a  civil  action  against  his  person, 
Escapement,  in  watches  and  clocks,  the  device  by 
which  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  wheels  gives  rise  to  or 
perpetuates  the  vibration  ,,l  a  pendulum  or  balance-wheel. 
Ksrapeuients  Inn  e  received  various  forms,  ninny  of  which 
are  still  in  use.  Tlie  earliest,  in  trod  need  by  1 1  n\  Aliens,  about 
l!i."»u,  was  called  the  crown-wheel  or  vertical  escapement. 

The  crown-wheel  has  its  teeth  not  in  the  plai t  tlie  wheel. 

but  in  a  cylindrical  surface  of  which  the  axis  of  the  wheel 
is  the  axis.  In  the  crown-wheel  of  the  clock  or  watch, the 
teeth  were  ucutc-an^led.  ami  inclined  in  a  common  direction 
like  saw  teeth.  The  axis  ol  the  pendulum,  or  balance, was 
lonner  (ban  the  diameter  of  the  crown  wheel  over  which  it 
extended.  ll  carried  two  short  arms  or  projections,  called 
pullets.  Bet  in  different  azimuths,  in  such  a  manner  that 
when  one  of  them,  beini;  encountered  by  a  tooth.  wa>  pushed 
out  of  the  wa\  by  the  advancing  wheel,  the  oppo-> 
was  caught  by  another  tooth,  which  pushed  in  the  ..[ 
direction.  Thus  the  wheel  made  an  intermittent  progress 
as  the  teeth  sucecs-iheh  escap.-d  from  the  pall. 


In  a  clock,  when  the  pendulum  ii  diilurlu-d  from  the 
mean  position,  it  is  brought  buck  by  gravity.  In  the  walch 
the  same  n  ,  ••,..,.]  |,v  the 

action  of  the  spiral  spring  attache  I  • 

hair  spring.     Tin-  MCflpenoi  niunly  in  use  for 

both  clocks  and  watches   is  tip  ipciin  lit.  tir-t  in 

troduccd  I  y  ll'i-ike  in  Hi.,11.      i 

blance  to  the  flukes  of  an  anchor,  the  shaft  of  the  anchor  in 
the  cluck  being  parallel  to  r  lie  pendulum  u  I  with 

it.       Tile-    e-c.ipeniillt    win,  I    is     a     spur    win"'         'I  :  •      | 

project  from  the  extremities  ,,f  the  anchor  (Ii4 

the  wheel  at  the  points  where  tangent  lin- 

of  motion  would  touch  it.    Wh.  •  is  engaged  »  iih 

the  wheel,  the  other  is  Ilec;    and  e.  r.     Tic  !   the 

pallet   is  inclined   in   MI, -h  a  manner  that,  ai  th 

'•e     pelldllllllll.         A 
•  s   ll  tooth,   the    swing    eontinin 

time  in  the  same  direction,  a:  •   two 

kinds,  according  to  the  manner  of  iheir  notion  e.pou  the 
train  during  this  swing.  In  llimkc's  i  -  ap.  ment.  the  fur- 
f  the  pallets  are  vu  inclined  that  hy  t  heir  pressure  nn 
the  tooth,  they  turn  the  train  slightly  backward,  or  cauec  it 
to  rtfoil,  up  to  the  en  I  ot  li.e  siviuj;.  In  the  ,/,,,,/  /,,„<  fl. 
eapement.  invent!  d  by  •Irahaui  early  in  tin-  last  century, 
the  surfaces  of  the  pallets  art-  -  having  tin 

tre  of  motion  for  their  centre;  so  that  during  the  swing 
the  train  simply  stands  still.  Th 

eapement  is  now  generally  used  in  clucks,  there  are  not 
wanting  those  who  prefer  the  recoiling  esenp»  inent.  I:, 
sides  the  anchor  dead-beat,  there  arc  several  other  very  in- 
genious forms,  among  which  maybe  mentioned  I. >  panic's 
pin-wheel  escapement,  McDowell's  ruby-disk  escapement, 
and  Dcnison's  three  1,  ^L'i  1  'Lai  e-capemc  nt. 

The  only  escapement  used  for  watches  till  about  1700, 
was  the  crown-wheel  escapement,     lirabam  invent 
cylinder  escapement,  so  called  because  a  I  ler  of 

steel  or  ruby  replaces  in  part  the  verge  of  the  balance. 
This  cylinder  is  cut  away  on  one  side  for  about  one-fourth 
of  the  circumference,  in  order  to  allow  the  pallets,  which 
are  small  triangular  pieces  of  steel,  to  enter  the  interior. 
During  the  swing  the  pallet  rests  with  little  friction  on  the 
smooth  exterior  or  interior  surface.  In  entering  and  in 
escaping,  it  gives  an  impulse  to  the  balance.  The  pallet  is 
not  in  the  plane  of  the  wheel,  but  stands  on  n  short  stem  at 

right  angles  to  this  plane.      Hi  i the  cylinder  must  be 

much  more  extensively  cut  away  at  the  point  where  the 
wheel  passes;  and  on  this  account,  the  cylinder  escape- 
ment, though  performing  very  well,  is  loo  frail  to  he  | 
lar  in  use.  The  duplex  escapement  af  Lcpine  receives  its 
name  from  having  a  double  escapement.  The  escapement- 
wheel  carries  spur  teeth  rather  widely  separated,  which  en- 
gage  at  every  double  vibration  with  a  notch  in  a  cylinder 
forming  part  of  the  verge,  and  constructed  of  a  gem.  The 
verge  itself  carries  also  an  arm  which  engages  with  a  set 
of  pins,  or  crown-wheel  teeth,  fixed  in  the  escapement- 
wheel  at  right  angles  to  it*  plane.  The  impulse  is  chiefly 
derived  from  the  escapes  of  this  arm.  but  proceeds  to  some 
extent  from  those  of  the  spur  teeth  also.  It  takes  place 
only  in  one  direction,  and  hence  the  system  is  called  by  the 
French  an  escapement  <i  >.  The  duplex  e>' 

ment,  though  attended  with  little  friction  and  running  with- 
out oil,  it  subject  to  the  disadvantage  that  a  sudden  jerk 
may  check  the  swing  of  the  balance  and  prevent  the  escape. 
If  a  single  such  failure  occurs,  the  watch  will  stop. 

The  lever  escapement  is  a  dead-beat  anchor  escapement, 
first  applied  to  the  watch  by  Minlge,  in  17'.'.'!.  The  lever  \» 
attached  to  the  anchor,  generr.lly  crosswise,  or  at  right 
angles  to  the  proper  position  of  the  anchor-shaft.  At  one 
extremity  it  prc-ents  a  notch  into  which  a  pin  attached  to 
the  verge  strikes  at  each  swing  in  either  direction.  This 
tilts  tho  anchor  and  allows  a  tooth  to  escape.  Except  at 
these  moments  of  locking  and  unlocking,  the  balance  swings 
entirely  free.  The  lever  carries  also  a  pin  just  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  notch,  which  enters  an  indent  in  the  verge  as  the 
lever  passes.  As  there  is  no  other  indent,  the  lever  cannot 
tilt  except  when  the  verge  pin  strikes  it. 

The  escapement  which  interferes  least  with  the  uniformity 
of  movement  of  the  train,  is  the  chron.in  ment, 

introduced  into  Knjihind  about  a  century  a^o  bv  Karnshaw, 
though  said  to  have  originated  in  France.  In  this,  the  train 
is  locked  by  a  tooth  projecting  from  a  light  bar  tangent  to 
the  escapement-wheel,  which  yields  by  bending  and  not  by 
turning  on  a  pivot,  the  fixed  extremity  hcii.i:  a  spring. 
The  free  extremity  carries  another  n  mllil 

to  ir-. •',!   and  extending  a  little  beyond  it.     A  tooth  on  the 
pring  in  one  direction  without  sen- 
sible resistance.     On  its  return  the  bar  behind  the  spring 
prevent-    its    bending,  and    so  ntbit.  1111- 

_•  the  train.     The  train  being  rclea  oj  (he 

n;ent-wlnel    p'lil.es    a    pin,   01  '  "Ich.    con- 

nected with  the  verge,  and  gives  an  impulse  to  the  balance. 
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This,  like  the  duplex,  is  an  escapement  «  coup  perdu,  and 
is  liable  like  that  to  stop  when  subjected  to  sudden  jerks. 
Hence  chronometers  carried  on  the  person  sometimes  stop; 
but  with  nautical  chronometers  this  accident  hardly  ever 
occurs. 

The  chronometer  escapement  is  sometimes  called  a  free 
escapement ;  since  tho  balance  is  wholly  free  from  contact 
with  any  other  part  of  the  work,  except  in  the  instant  of 
unlocking  and  receiving  the  impulse.  This  is  true  also  of 
the  lever  escapement;  but  in  that,  the  unlocking  requires 
more  force,  and  is  attended  with  larger  friction.  (See 
CLOCK.)  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Escarp'ment,  a  geological  term  applied  to  the  steep 
faces  which  are  often  presented  by  the  abrupt  terminations 
of  strata,  and  resemble  sea-cliffs.  These  have  been  caused 
by  subaerial  denudation,  according  to  Lyell,  who  thinks  the 
term  escarpment  "  should  be  confined  to  the  outcrop  of  par- 
ticular formations  having  a  scarped  outline,  as  distinct  from 
cliffs  due  to  marine  action." 

Fsoataw'ba,  a  poat-township  of  Washington  co.,  Ala. 
Pop.  585. 

Eschar,  es'kar  [from  tho  Gr.  *V\apa.  "scurf,"  "scab"], 
a  term  applied  to  the  slough  caused  by  fire  or  caustics;  the 
crust  or  scab,  which  is /dry,  rough,  and  of  a  gray  color. 
(The  word  "scar"  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from 
eschar.) 

Eschatol'ogy  [Gr.eo-xaToAo-yt'a,  "doctrine respecting  the 
last  things"]  is  that  section  in  dogmatics  which  treats  of 
the  second  advent,  the  intermediate  state,  the  resurrection, 
the  last  judgment,  heaven,  and  hell.  Upon  these  themes 
revelation  does  not  go  into  minute  details,  while  yet  the 
salient  points  are  strongly  marked.  The  passages  which 
must  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  the  data  are  Matt,  xxv.,  1 
Cor.  xv.,  2  Thes9.  ii.,  Rev.  xx.  and  xxi. 

As  regards  the  second  advent,  the  statement  in  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed  expresses  the  catholic  faith.  Christ  "ascended 
into  heaven,  and  sttteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father 
Almighty  ;  from  thence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and 
the  dead."  According  to  this  symbol,  which  unquestionably 
presents  the  doctrine  current  in  the  primitive  Church,  there 
is  no  advent  of  Christ  upon  earth,  after  his  ascension,  until 
he  leaves  his  session  with  the  Father  and  comes  directly  to 
the  final  judgment  of  all  mankind.  This  statement  pre- 
cludes millenarianism.  According  to  this  theory,  there  are 
two  resurrections — the  first  of  the  righteous  dead  only  at 
the  time  of  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  and  the  second 
that  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  at  the  end  of  the  world. 
Between  these  two  resurrections  a  thousand  years  intervene, 
during  which  time  Christ  reigns  personally,  in  corporeal 
presence,  upon  the  renovated  earth.  Millenariauism  was  a 
revival  of  the  later  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  Messianic  king- 
dom. Its  most  flourishing  period  was  between  150  and  250 
A.  D.  That  it  was  not  the  general  belief  of  the  Church 
even  then  is  proved  by  the  above-quoted  statement  in  the 
Apostles'  Creed.  Since  that  time  it  has  had  occasional  ad- 
vocacy, as  by  the  Anabaptists  of  the  Reformation  period 
and  the  modern  Millenarians. 

The  doctrine  of  the  intermediate  state  has  been  somewhat 
fluctuating  in  its  form,  owing  to  the  paucity  of  the  Scrip- 
ture data.  The  representation  in  the  parable  of  Lazarus 
and  Dives  has  furnished  the  basis  of  the  general  statement 
that  the  believer  is  happy  and  the  unbeliever  is  wretched 
between  death  and  the  final  judgment ;  yet  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  adds  somewhat  to  both  the  happiness  of  the 
believer  and  the  misery  of  the  lost.  The  majority  of  the 
ancient  Fathers,  in  the  opinion  of  Hagenbacb,  believed 
that  men  do  not  receive  their  full  recompense  of  either  re- 
ward or  penalty  until  after  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
The  doctrine  of  the  intermediate  state  was  soon  vitiated, 
so  far  as  the  righteous  dead  are  concerned,  by  the  papal 
notion  of  purgatory;  according  to  which  the  believer  be- 
tween death  and  the  resurrection  goes  through  a  painful 
process  that  cleanses  him  from  remaining  sin.  The  Protest- 
ant rejects  this,  and  affirms  that  at  death  the  soul  of  a  be- 
liever is  made  perfect  in  holiness.  What  precisely  is  the 
difference  between  the  condition  of  a  believer  as  disem- 
bodied and  as  re-embodied  he  does  not  affirm.  He  is  con- 
tent with  denying  purgatorial  pains  and  purification,  as 
well  as  an  unconscious  sleep  of  the  soul  between  death  and 
the  resurrection. 

Tho  doctrine  of  tho  resurrection  of  the  body  was  from 
the  beginning  a  cardinal  and  striking  tenet  of  Christianity. 
Perhaps  no  article  of  the  new  faith  made  greater  impres- 
sion at  first  view  upon  the  pagan.  When  the  philosophers 
of  Athens  "heard  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  some 
mocked,  and  others  said,  We  will  hear  thee  again  of  this 
matter."  All  the  early  Fathers  maintain  this  dogma  with 
great  earnestness  and  unanimity  against  the  objections  of 
skeptics,  of  whom  Celsus  was  acute  and  scoffing  in  his  at- 
tack. Most  of  them  believed  in  the  resuscitation  of  the 


very  same  body  materially.  Justin  Martyr  says  that  crip- 
ples will  rise  as  cripples,  but  at  the  instant  of  resurrection, 
if  believers,  will  be  made  physically  perfect.  The  Alex- 
drinc  school  alone  adopted  a  spiritual  theory  of  the  resur- 
rection. Origen  went  so  far  in  this  direction  as  to  assert 
that  a  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body  is  not  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  profession  of  Christianity,  provided 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  were  maintained.  But  these 
idealizing  views  were  generally  combated  with  great  ear- 
nestness, and  in  some  instances  evoked  an  extremely  gross 
and  carnal  view  in  opposition.  The  Patristic  theory  of  the 
resurrection  passed  into  the  Middle  Ages  with  little  varia- 
tion, excepting  that  in  connection  with  the  materialism  of 
the  papacy  it  naturally  became  more  materialistic  in  its 
structure.  The  poetry  of  Dante  and  the  painting  of  An- 
gelo  powerfully  exhibit  it.  In  the  Protestant  Church  tho 
existence  of  a  real  body,  and  of  a  body  that  preserves  tho 
personal  identity,  is  affirmed;  but  the  materialism  of  the 
Papal,  and  to  some  degree  of  the  Patristic,  Church  is 
avoided  by  a  careful  attention  to  Saint  Paul's  dictum  : 
"  There  is  a  natural  body  (<ruj/A<x  $V\IKOV),  and  there  is  a 

Spiritual  body  (<ru>/xa  irvevnaTiKov)." 

The  doctrine  of  the  last  judgment  was,  from  the  first, 
immediately  connected  with  that  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  Mankind  "must  all  appear  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Christ,  that  every  one  may  receive  the  things  done 
in  his  body."  2  Cor.  v.  10.  The  Fathers  founded  their 
views  of  the  day  of  doom  upon  the  representations  and 
imagery  of  Scripture.  They  believed  that  a  general  con- 
flagration will  accompany  the  last  judgment  which  will  de- 
stroy the  world,  though  some  ascribed  a  purifying  agency 
to  it.  Some  of  them,  like  Tertullian  and  the  more  rhetorical 
of  the  Greek  Fathers,  enter  into  minute  details,  while  others, 
like  Augustine,  endeavor  to  define  dogmatically  the  facts 
couched  in  the  figurative  language  of  the  Bible.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  representations  varied  with  the  bent  of  the 
individual  theologian.  One  popular  opinion  was  that  the 
judgment  will  be  held  in  the  valley  of  Jehosbaphat. 
Aquinas  maintained  that  the  last  judgment  will  take  place 
mental itcr,  because  the  oral  trial  of  each  individual  would 
require  too  much  time.  In  the  modern  Church  the  course 
of  thought  upon  this  doctrine  has  been  similar  to  that  in 
the  ancient  and  mediaeval.  The  symbols  of  the  different 
Protestant  communions  explicitly  affirm  a  day  of  judgment 
at  the  end  of  the  world,  but  enter  into  no  description.  In- 
dividual speculations,  as  of  old,  vibrate  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  materialism  and  idealism. 

That  the  blessedness  of  the  redeemed  is  endless  has  been 
the  uniform  faith  of  the  Church.  Representations  concerning 
the  nature  of  this  happiness  vary  with  the  culture  and  intel- 
lectual spirit  of  the  age  and  the  individual.  Justin  Martyr 
regards  the  blessedness  of  heaven  as  consisting  mainly  in 
the  continuation  and  increase  of  the  happiness  of  the  mil- 
lennial reign.  Origen  holds  that  the  blessed  dwell  in  the 
aerial  regions,  and  pass  from  one  heaven  to  another  as  they 
advance  in  holiness;  at  the  same  time  he  condemns  those 
who  expect  merely  sensuous  enjoyment.  The  Greek  theo- 
logians Gregory  of  Nazianzum  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  follow 
Origen.  Augustine  believed  that  the  heavenly  happiness 
consists  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace  which  passes  knowledge 
and  the  beatific  vision  of  God.  One  important  element  in 
it  consists  in  deliverance  from  all  hazard  of  apostasy — tho 
non  posse  peccare  et  won.  The  Schoolmen  held  the  Patristic 
theories,  but  with  an  endeavor  to  systematize.  They  divided 
heaven  into  three  parts — the  visible  heaven, or  the  firmament ; 
the  spiritual  heaven,  where  saints  and  angels  dwell ;  and  the 
intellectual  heaven,  where  the  beatific  vision  of  the  Trinity 
is  enjoyed.  The  modern  Church  maintains  the  doctrine  of 
everlasting  blessedness  in  substantially  the  same  form  with 
the  ancient  and  mediaeval.  The  tendency  to  materialize  or 
to  spiritualize  it  varies  with  the  grade  of  culture  and  modes 
of  thinking. 

The  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  lost  was  regarded  by 
the  ancient  Church  as  endless.  The  principal  exception 
appears  in  the  Alexandrine  school,  represented  by  Clement 
and  Origen.  But  Clement  is  careful  to  say  that  the  doc- 
1  trine  of  endless  perdition  must  be  preached,  in  order  to  de- 
ter men  from  sin,  although  the  hope  of  the  final  restoration 
of  all  is  permitted  to  the  thinker.  Some  faint  traces  of  a 
belief  in  the  remission  of  penalty  in  the  future  life  arc  vis- 
ible in  the  writings  of  Didymus  of  Alexandria.  Gregory 
of  Nyssa  speaks  more  distinctly,  pointing  out  the  correc- 
tive design  of  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  wicked.  The 
annihilation  of  the  wicked  was  broached  by  Arnobius.  Tho 
mediaeval  Church  was  likewise  a  unit  in  holding  to  the 
endlessness  of  punishment.  The  modern  Church  has  also 
received  the  historical  faith  upon  the  subject,  though  re- 
cently a  tendency  appears  in  individuals  and  parties  to  the 
doctrine  of  a  second  probation  and  the  final  restoration  of 
all  mankind.  The  argument  most  relied  upon  is  derived 
from  the  general  nature  of  the  Divine  benevolence,  rather 
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than  from  tho  testimony  of  Scripture.  It  is  generally  al- 
lowed, even  by  opponents,  that  the  Ilible,  taken  as  a  whole, 
apparently  teaches  tin  ,1,,, -trine  ,,[  <  ndl-  ^s  punishment,  and 
esju-cially  that  the  descriptions  which  t'lm-t  give-  of  the 
tlan-actions  and  dcci-i  !  iv  of  judgment  preclude 

the'  idea  of  a  second  probation.  \\ .  >',.  T.  SIIKWI. 

Ksrhriit',  a  reverting  of  lauds  to  their  original  owner 
(lord  of  the  i.-.  !  bc.Mu  instruction  in  the  course 

of  descent,  either  by  failure  of  heir-  or  attainder  of  treason 
or  felony  ;  and  I ! .  t  nne- 

callcd  an  im-lienl.  It  difl'crs  from  forfeiture  in  the  Lot 
that,  tile  latter  is  a  penally  for  a  crime,  and  the  property 
forfeit  lo  the  king;  while  e.-ehcal  depends  solely 

on  the  failure  oi  lo  u  .  and  the  land  revert.-  to  the  former 
proprietor.  It  was  ouo  of  the  incidents  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem that  when  the  heirs  of  the  person  last  seized  failed,  the 
land  reverted  to  the  lord  of  I  lie  fee  from  whom  it  was  de- 
rived. In  this  country,  where  the  feudal  tenure  does  not  ex- 
ist, the  doctrine  oftesoheat  has  a  limited  application  :  still,  if 
an  owner  of  land  dies  wiihout  heirs  it  escheats  to  the  state. 
Incorporeal  rights,  such  as  ways  and  commons,  do  not  es- 
cheat, but  become  extinct.  It  is  still  an  un-ettled  ijucstion 
whether  a  trust  estate  will  escheat  by  the  death  of  the  bene- 
ficiary without  heirs,  some  authorities  maintaining  that  the 
trustee  is  rather  discharged  from  the  trust.  The  land  of  a 
corporation,  in  case  it  becomes  extinct,  reverts  to  the  grant- 
or, and  not  to  the  stato.  Tho  state  takes  an  escheat  subject 
to  any  charges  or  encumbrances  attaching  to  the  land  when 
its  title  accrued.  A  proprietor  may  prevent  an  escheat  by 
conveying  or  devising  In-  estate.  In  this  country  the  sub- 
ject it  generally  regulated  by  statute. 

Esch'enbach',  von  (WOLFRAM),  a  famous  German 
nvdiieval  poet  or  minnesinger,  was  born  in  Bavaria  of  a 
noble  family.  In  the  year  1204  he  came  to  the  court  of 
Hermann,  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  whose  bounty  he  en- 
joyed. Ho  died  after  1218  and  before  1225.  His  principal 
poems  are  "  Parcival "  and  "  Titurcl,"  which  have  been  trans- 
lated into  modern  Herman,  and  are  much  admired.  They 
display  a  rich  imagination  and  groat  mastery  of  language. 

Esch'enmay'er  (KARL  ADOLF),  a  German  philosopher 
ami  mystic,  burn  at  Neuenbcrg,  in  WUrtemborg,  July  4, 
1768.  Ho  became  professor  of  philosophy  and  medicine  at 
Tubingen  in  1811,  and  obtained  tho  chair  of  practical  phil- 
osophy there  in  1818.  Ho  wrote,  besides  other  works,  "  The 
Philosophy  of  Religion  "  (3  vols.,  1818-24).  Died  Nov.  17, 
1852. 

Esch'er  (JOHANN  HKIXRICH  ALFRED),  a  Swiss  lawyer 
and  statesman,  born  at  /.nricli  Feb.  '.Ml.  1S19,  was  liberal  in 
politics.  He  opposed  the  Jesuits  and  the  Sondcrbund,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  council  of  tho  interior  in  1845,  and 
became  president  of  the  grand  council  in  1847.  He  I 
cated  a  reform  of  the  federal  system  and  a  greater  central- 
ization. In  Dec.,  1848,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  new 
council  of  regency. 

Eschscholt'zia  Califbr'nica,  the  systematic  name 
of  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Papaveraueie,  a  native  of 
California.  It  is  cultivated  for  tho  beauty  of  its  flowers, 
which  are  yellow.  Tho  calyx  separates  from  the  flower- 
stalk  when  the  flower  expands,  and  resembles  tho  extin- 
guisher of  a  candle.  This  genus  was  named  in  honor  of 
J.  F.  Eschschollz  (1795-1831),  a  German  botanist. 

Eschwegc,  esh-vii'ga,  a  walled  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  Hesse  Nassau,  is  on  the  river  Wcrra,  26  miles 
K.  S.  E.  of  Cassel.  It  has  a  castle,  a  rcal.-chulc.  and  man- 
ufactures of  linen  and  woollen  goods.  Pop.  in  1871,  7:i77. 

Eschwcilcr,  esh'vi'ler,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  is 
on  tho  railway  from  Cologne  to  Aix-la-Chapolle,  8  miles  by 
railway  E.  N.  K.  of  tho  latter.  It  has  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  ribbons,  canvas,  needles,  glass,  machinery,  and 
woollen  goods.  Mines  of  zinc  and  lead  occur  in  tho  vicin- 
ity. Pop.  in  1871,  15,550. 

Escobar'  y  Mendo'za  (ANTONIO),  a  Spanish  Jesuit 
and  ca.suist,  born  at  Valladolid  in  l.»S'.i.  lie  wrote  "  Moral 
Theology  "(1646), "  SummulaCa-uum  Cons, Mentis "(1626), 
and  other  works.  The  lax  morality  of  his  writings  was 
censured  by  Pascal  in  some  of  his  "  Provincial  Letters." 
Died  July  4,  1669. 

Escosu'ra,  de  la  (PATRICK)),  a  Spanish  author,  was 
born  in  Madrid  Nov.  .'t,  IM)7.  He  was  banished  as  early 
as  1824  on  account  of  his  connection  with  a  secret  po- 
litical society.  In  Is^l'i  he  returned  and  joined  the  army, 
after  having  .studied  in  Paris  and  London.  In  1829  he  be- 
came an  oflicer.  and  joining  the  Carlists  was  exiled  in  Is:'.  (. 
but  returned  in  1S:',J.  Having  been  a^ain  banished,  lie  was 
made  secretary  of  state  tin  lsi;',i  under  Narvaez,  and  min- 
ister of  the  interior.  ISesidcs  several  novels,  plays,  and 
poems,  he  published  a  "  Constitutional  History  of  England  " 
(1859),  "  Artistic  and  Monumental  Spain,"  and  other  works. 

Escrow,  a  deed  deposited  by  a  grantor  with  a  third 


i.  to  he  delivered  to  the  grantee  on  the  happening  of 
.  a  certain  condition.     I'ntil  the  condition  i«  fulfilled  an, I  the 
>  delivered,  it  has  no  effect  as  a  deed,  and  the  title  of 
'ate  remains  in  the  grantor.     It  Ink 
eral,  a-  a  deed  from  the  second  delivery.      M'h.  n 
of  justice  require  it,  il  may  be  referred,  for  il«  validity  by 
a  fiction  of  law,  termed  "  relation."  back  to  the  lir-t  de 
livery. 

Escn'rial,  or  Kaco'rial  [Si,.  ,•,.•„,,„.  ••  dn..«."  applied 
to  all  places  where  there  are  old  or  exhan-ted  mines),  a 
and   royal  palace  near  Madrid,  in   Spain,  built 
by  Phili|i  I  I.,  and  dedicated  I'.  Batal   l..i« 
of  the  \ietoiy  of  St.  ijueiitin  in   1.M7,  on  that  Faint' 
It  i-  whim-ically  t.uilt  in  the  form  of  Ihe  gridiron  on  which 
that  Faint  >  ,  broiled  air.  •  rk  wai 
beuun  by  Juan  liautista  de  'I ',,],  do  m  I  168,  ,,n  I  ,   x  i 
by  his  pupil,  Juan  de  Ilerrara,  in  I..1-!.     The  cross-bars  of 
the  gridiron  arc  i                      by  ranges  of  building"  sepa- 
rated  by  intervening  courts,  and  which  were  formerly  in- 
habited by  monks  and  :•  -iastics.     The  main  portion  of 

the  building  is  740  Spanish  feet  long,  and  5HO  in  breadth. 
The  projection  which  forms  the  royal  palace  is  460  feet  in 
length.  The  height  of  the  edifice  is  about  sixty  feet,  and 
at  each  angle  it  a  square  tower  200  feet  high.  *  It  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  tasteless  build- 
ings in  Europe,  though  grand  from  its  size.  The  church  in 
the  centre  of  this  enormous  mass  of  stone  is  very  large  and 
rich.  The  Pantheon,  a  repository  beneath  this  church,  it 
the  place  of  interment  for  the  royal  family,  whose  remains 
are  deposited  in  tombs  of  marble  placed  in  niches,  one  above 
another.  The  richest  part  of  this  edifice,  however,  was  that 
which  contained  the  valuable  pictures,  and  which  altogether 
formed  the  best  collection  of  the  productions  of  the  first 
masters  that  any  place  in  Europe  displayed.  The  French, 
when  in  possession  of  the  Escurial,  removed  many  of  its 
best  treasures,  which  included  the  finest  productions  of 
Rubens,  Titian,  Spagnoletto,  Raphael,  Itaroccio,  Velasquez, 
Murillo,  and  others.  The  most  valuable  treasures  of  the 
Escurial,  however,  are  tho  immense  collection  of  ancient 
manuscripts  preserved  in  the  library,  especially  those  of  the 
Arabian  writers.  (Encyc.  Brit.}  In  1872  it  was  fired  by 
lightning,  suffering  some  damage. 

Escutch'eon  [Fr.  feiumn,  from  the  Lat.  u-ulum,  a 
"  shield  "],  a  heraldic  term  applied  to  a  shield  on  which 
arms  are  represented.  The  points  of  the  escutcheon  are 
nine  in  number,  being  the  parts  named  in  order  to  express 
the  local  position  of  the  charges  borne  on  the  field.  An 
escutcheon  of  pretence  is  the  shield  on  which  a  man  carries 
the  arms  of  his  wife,  if  she  is  an  heiress  and  has  children. 
It  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  his  own  shield,  and  is  mostly 
of  the  same  form. 

Escutcheon,  or  The  Milk  Mirror,  in  the  Gulnon 
method  of  selecting  milch  cows,  is  the  shield-like  outline 
upon  the  back  of  the  cow's  udder  and  the  adjacent  parts, 
formed  by  the  upward  growth  of  the  hair.  Some  writers 
call  the  whole  outline  the  "  mirror,"  and  the  upper  part 
only  the  "escutcheon."  It  is  found  by  careful  observation 
that  the  size  and  perfection  of  these  marks  afford  valuable 
means  of  judging  of  the  milking  qualities  of  cows,  though 
much  experience  is  required  in  learning  to  make  the  esti- 
mate. (See  C.  L.  FLINT,  "Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farm- 
ing," 1859.) 

Esdrae'lon,  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith,  Es- 
drelom  [from  the  Gr.  'EffipaqAa,  a  corruption  of  the  He- 
brew Jnretl],  the  most  picturesque,  most  fertile,  and  his- 
torically most  important  plain  in  Palestine,  "lying  between 
Tabor  and  Carmel,  and  between  the  hills  of  Galilee  on  the 
north  and  those  of  Samaria  on  the  south."  In  Scripture 
it  is  twice  (2  Cbron.  xxxv.  22  ;  /.cell.  xii.  11)  called  "the 
valley  (plain)  of  Megiddo."  Jeireel  is  properly  the  south- 
eastern part  of  it.  although  this  name  is  sometimes  given 
to  the  whole.  It  is  triangular  in  form,  the  length  of  its 
south-eastern  side  being  about  15  miles,  its  south-western 
about  is  miles,  ami  its  northern  about  12  miles.  Its  sur- 
face, whose  elevation  is  about  400  feet  above  the  Mediter- 
ranean, is  slightly  undulating.  It  sends  off  towards  the 
Jordan  three  great  arms  or  branches,  which  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  and  Little 
Hernion.  Only  one  of  these  arras,  however  (the  middle 
one),  declines  eastward.  Tho  greater  part  of  the  plain  is 
drained  by  tho  Kishon,  which  empties  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean near  Acre.  This  great  plain  has  been  the  scene  of 
several  important  battles,  anil  with  it  are  associated  the 
names  of  Harak,  Gideon.  Saul.  Josiah,  and  Napoleon. 
ROBINSON,  "  Physical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,"  1S65.) 

I'.s'drns,  Books  of,  are  certain  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  of  the  Apocrypha  ascribed  to  Ezra,  whose  name 
is  Grapcised  into  Endrae,  following  the  Scj'tuairin:.  The 
canonical  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (as  they  are  called 
in  the  authorized  English  version)  are  denominated  in  the 
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Vulgate  and  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Anglican 
Church  the  first  and  second  books  of  Ksdras,  while  the 
apocryphal  books,  now  generally  known  as  the  first  and 
second  of  K-dras,  are  there  called  the  third  and  fourth  of 
Esdras.  The  Geneva  Bible  (1500)  first  adopted  the  present 
nomenclature,  calling  the  two  apocryphal  books  first  and 
second  Esdras. 

The  first  (apocryphal)  book  of  Esdras  was  written  in  very 
good  Greek,  but  whether  in  Palestine  or  in  Egypt,  and  at 
what  time,  cannot  be  determined.  It  is  not  without  his- 
torical value,  and  is  for  the  most  part  a  history  of  the  res- 
toration of  the  Jews  after  the  Babylonian  captivity.  It  is 
not  received  into  the  canon  of  cither  Jews  or  Christians. 

The  second  apocryphal  book  of  Esdras  is  purely  pseud- 
cpigraph'n'.  being  a  record  of  pretended  revelations  made  to 
Ezra  for  the  encouragement  of  the  suffering  Jews.  Many 
interpolations  have  been  made  to  it  by  some  over-zealous 
Christian.  The  original  is  believed  to  have  been  written 
by  a  Jew  of  Egypt  in  the  Greek  tongue,  cither  just  before 
or  soon  after  the  Christian  era.  The  original  Greek  is  lost, 
but  Latin,  Ethiopia,  and  Arabic  versions  exist.  It  is  canon- 
ical in  the  Abyssinian  Church.  English  versions  are  the 
authorized,  from  the  Latin,  Ockley 's,  from  the  Arabic  ( 17 1 1 J, 
and  Laurence's,  from  the  Ethiopic  (1820). 

Esk,  a  small  river  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Dum- 
fries, flows  southward  through  Eskdale  Muir,  and  enters 
Solway  Frith.  Length,  about  40  miles.  Its  valley  is  noted 
for  picturesque  scenery.  Another  river  Esk  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  North  and  South  Esk,  which  meet  in  Dal- 
koith  Park,  Edinburghshire.  It  enters  the  Frith  of  Forth 
at  Musselburgh. 

Esk'ce  Sa'ra,  or  Eski  Sagra,  a  town  of  European 
Turkey,  province  of  Koom-Elce,  on  the  south  slope  of  the 
Balkan  Mountains,  70  miles  N.  W.  of  Adrianople.  It  has 
manufactures  of  carpets,  coarse  linen,  and  leather.  Hero 
are  several  mineral  springs.  Pop.  estimated  at  18,000. 

Eskilstuna,  a  Swedish  town,  55  miles  W.  of  Stock- 
holm. It  is  the  principal  place  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
better  sorts  of  iron.  Pop.  5088. 

Eskridge,  a  thriving  post-village  of  Wabaunseo  co., 
Kan.,  near  the  centre  of  the  county,  has  one  weekly  news- 
paper. 

Es'men,  a  township  of  Livingston  co.,  111.     Pop.  917. 

Esmeral'da,  a  county  in  the  S.  W.  of  Nevada,  bor- 
dering on  California.  The  surface  is  mountainous;  the 
soil  is  sterile  except  along  the  streams.  It  contains  Walker's 
Lake,  which  is  about  30  miles  long  and  has  no  outlet.  Sil- 
ver-mines have  been  opened  in  several  parts  of  the  county. 
Gold,  copper,  iron,  salt,  lead,  and  mercury  are  found. 
Cattle  and  grain  are  raised.  Capital,  Aurora.  Pop.  1553. 

Es'neh,  Esne  (anc.  Lntnpolts),  a  town  of  Upper 
Egypt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  30  miles  above 
Thebes.  It  has  manufactures  of  blue  cotton  and  pottery ; 
also  an  active  trade  with  Sennaar  and  Abyssinia,  Here  arc 
the  ruins  of  the  populous  ancient  city  of  Latnpolis,  so  called 
from  the  worship  of  the  lulus  fish.  Among  them  is  a  well- 
preserved  portico  of  a  grand  temple,  with  twenty-four  beau- 
tiful columns  standing,  and  a  zodiac  on  the  ceiling  like  that 
at  Dcnderah.  All  the  rest  of  the  temple  is  literally  buried, 
the  houses  of  the  modern  town  standing  even  upon  its  roof. 
In  visiting  the  portico,  one  goes  down  as  into  a  deep  vault. 
It  was  cleared  of  rubbish  by  order  of  Mohammed  Ali  in 
1842.  An  older  temple  appears  to  have  been  built  there  by 
Thothmes  III.  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  but  the  present 
edifice  dates  from  the  times  of  Tiberius,  Vespasian,  Tra- 
jan, Hadrian,  and  Antoninus.  On  the  river-bank  are  also 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  quay.  Pop.  12,000. 

Esop.     See  J3sop. 
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long  since  extinct.     Pop.  4.337. 

Esoteric,  es-o-ter'ik  [from  the  Gr.  cVurepiKoc,  "inner," 
"intimate"],  a  term  applied  to  those  doctrines  which  arc 
designed  for  the  initiated  only.  The  ancient  philosophers 
are  supposed  to  have  had  a  set  of  mysterious  doctrines, 
which  they  imparted  to  their  more  enlightened  and  inti- 
mate disciples,  and  other  doctrines,  more  popular,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  multitude.  •  This  opinion  is  to  some  extent 
well  founded  as  regards  Aristotle,  except  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  suspicion  of  intentional  concealment,  which  is  im- 
plied. His  exoteric  or  published  writings  appear  to  have 
been  written  as  dialogues,  and  are  not  extant.  His  esoteric 
works,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  synonymous  term  ac- 
roamatic,  were  not  intended  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
oral  instruction  to  render  them  intelligible,  and  this  may 
account  for  the  perplexed  arrangement,  brevity,  and  repe- 
titions of  his  surviving  works. 


E'sox,  a  genus  of  fishes  which  includes  the  pikes,  and 
the  type  of  the  family  of 
the  Esocidic.     These  arc 
the  most  voracious  of  all 
fresh-water  fishes,  attain 
:  a  large  size,  and  live  to  a 
irreut  :ige.     The  habits  of 
the  European  pike  (  A'*o.r 
iim)   have   been   often 
described.      In     Nor  t  h 
America  there  are  many 
species  of  the  genus  /.'*-",(, 
of  which  the  largest  and 
finest  is  the  muskallungc 
Esox  lucius.  (Eiox  Estnr).     The  pick- 

erel (Eso,r  relieulntim)  is  perhaps  the  most  common  and 
best  known  of  our  pikes. 

Espalier  [Fr.],  in  horticulture,  a  railing  or  trellis-work 
used  as  a  substitute  for  a  wall,  on  which  to  train  fruit  trees 
or  ornamental  shrubs.  The  objects  are  to  hasten  the  ripen- 
ing of  fruit  by  exposing  the  foliage  of  the  plants  more 
freely  to  the  light,  to  prevent  the  branches  from  being 
blown  about  by  the  winds,  and  to  economize  space.  The 
espalier  is  constructed  of  wood  or  iron,  and  consists  of  hori- 
zontal rails  supported  by  upright  posts.  Apples,  peaches, 
and  pears  are  trained  on  espaliers  in  England. 

Esparte'ro  (.TOAQUIM  BAI.DOMERO),  duke  of  Vittoria, 
was  born  Feb.  27, 1792,  at  Granatula,  La  Mancha.  lie  was 
the  son  of  a  cartwright.  He  enlisted  in  the  army  in  1808, 
served  as  an  officer  against  the  French,  against  Bolivar 
(1815-25),  and  against  the  Carlists  (1833-40).  He  became 
a  lieutenant-general  in  1835,  a  grandee  in  1838,  regent  of 
Spain  in  1841,  was  banished  by  Narvaez  in  1843,  and  be- 
came prime  minister  in  1854.  tinder  King  Amadeus  ( 1H7'J) 
he  was  senior  captain-general  of  the  army.  (See  J.  S. 
FLOUEX,  "  Espartero  :  Historia  de  sa  Vida,"  3  vols.,  184-4.) 
Espar'to  (Sti'pa  or  Mmroch'loa  re»»ciV«i'tnn),  a  species 
of  grass  growing  in  Spain,  Barlmry,  etc.,  has  a  very  strong 
fibre,  which  is  used  by  the  Spaniards  for  making  cordage, 
mats,  nets,  etc.  Large  amounts  arc  used  in  Great  Britain 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Its  culture  in  the  U.  S.  has 
been  recommended.  Esparto,  the  kalfa  of  Algiers,  was 
first  used  for  paper  by  an  Englishman  named  Koutledgc, 
whose  patent  was  issued  in  1846.  The  paper  produced  is 
generally  of  good  quality. 

Es'perance,  a  post-township  of  Schoharic  co.,  N.  Y. 
Pop.  1276. 

Espinasse,  de  1'  (CLAIRE  FRANIJOISE,  or  JULIE 
JEANNE  ELEOSORE),  a  fascinating  French  lady,  born  in 
Nov.,  1732.  She  was  distinguished  for  her  imagination  and 
sensibility.  In  1752  she  went  to  live  in  Paris  as  companion 
to  Madame  du  Defraud,  in  whose  house  she  remained  nearly 
ten  years.  She  gained  the  affection  of  D'Alcmbert,  and  be- 
came about  1762  mistress  of  a  salon  which  was  frequented 
by  a  brilliant  literary  coterie.  Died  in  May,  1776.  Her 
published  letters  are  much  admired. 

Espinasse  (ESPRIT  CHARLES  MARIE),  a  French  gen- 
eral, born  at  Saissac,  in  Aude,  April  2, 1815.  He  served  in 
the  Crimean  war  as  a  general,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
the  Tchernaya  (1855).  In  1858  he  was  minister  of  the  in- 
terior for  about  four  months.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Magenta  June  4,  1859. 

Espinel'  (VISCENTE),  a  popular  Spanish  poet,  born  at 
Ronda  about  1544.  He  learned  several  ancient  and  mod- 
ern languages,  and  became  a  priest.  It  is  stated  that  ho 
served  some  years  as  a  soldier,  and  led  an  adventurous  life 
in  several  foreign  countries.  Among  his  works  are  nume- 
rous songs,  the  "  House  of  Memory"  ("La  Casa  de  Memo- 
ria"),  and  a  novel  entitled  "  Marcos  de  Obregon  "  (1618), 
from  which  Le  Snge  borrowed  incidents  of  "Gil  Bias." 
Espinel  ranked  among  the  best  poets  of  his  time.  Died  in 
1634. 

I :-l>iiili:i'<;<>.  Scr'ra  do,  a  mountain-chain  of  Brazil, 
in  the  provinces  of  Bahia  and  Minas  Geraes.  It  contains 
diamond-mines. 

Espir'ito  San'to  (,'.  <:  "Holy  Spirit"),  [Port.],aprov- 
ince  of  Brazil,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Bahia,  on  the  E.  by 
the  Atlantic,  on  the  S.  by  Rio  Janeiro,  and  on  the  W.  by 
Minas  Geraes.  It  is  partly  drained  by  the  Rio  Docc.  The 
soil  is  very  fertile,  but  a  large  part  of  the  province  is  still 
covered  with  forests,  in  which  are  many  valuable  woods 
and  drugs.  The  lowlands  along  the  coast  produce  sugar, 
cotton,  rice,  and  manioc.  Capital,  Vittoria.  Pop.  65,000, 
of  whom  15,000  are  slaves. 

Espiritu  Santo  [Sp.],  a  town  of  Cuba,  near  the  middle 
of  the  island,  about  240  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Havana.  Pop. 
about  10,000. 

Esplanade,  es'plan-ad'    in  fortification,  is  an  open 
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if  ground  left  between  the  glacis  of  a  citadel  or  fort 
nil. I  tin-  houses  of  ii  town,  in  order  t.i  prevent  the  enemy 
err, 'tin"  breaching  liatt.-ne-  uml.-i  '  •  The 

term  '  .intcrscarp. 

or  the  slope  c,f  ih<!  parapet  of  thu  covered  wuy  towards  the 
country. 

Es'py  (.JAMKS  I'. i.  an  American  mrteOTolofUt,  stytod 

tin-   "  -I. .nil  km;;."    bom    in  rk|   N1;>\    '•'• 

ITS...      He    u:i-    iln'  iiutlinr  of  ii   llu-ory   (.l'   storms   which 

•I  'il. •.!  1 1  which  In'  published  in   1SII, 

in    systematic    li.nn,  under    !_!,.•    lit!.-    ••Tin-    l'lnli.-..|.|iy  of 
.....  ii-.  I ;  1 1  .*  tn  Itii-  tlii.nrv    t'Vi-rv  .'rent  lit  nio'lilicric 


i-malii-    lonn,  nn-l.-r   me   uue  m»|ruj   v 

Si  on n,-."    According  I ..  this  1*1 r\, every  great  atmospheric 

disturbance  . -0111111, 'ii, •(•,  with  Hi.-  uprising  nl'  n  body   " 
which  li;i-  I. rrn  i-ai-elicd  by  In-ill.     'I  ur.  (lowing  ; 

in  ln'iii'iiili.  oreatel  currents  converging  from  all  ilirc''! 
t<.  ;li'-  central  {mint.     The  rising  mass  dilates  as  it  rises,  in 
consequence  nl   diminished   pressure,  ami    il-   t.-mporatun- 
falls,  in  c"nst-<juem-e  ..I'  this  dilatation,  down  to  tne  dew- 
.-I  I..  -UN-,  precipitating    i  •!  vapor  ill  tho 

|.. nn  of  cloud.  'I'll.-  liilrnl  li.'al  nt'  chi-liciiy  thus  lilx'riitcd 
dilates  the  uir  i-till  in. .re,  and  disturbs  the  ••.(nilil.riuin 
»ncw,  so  tltat  the  rising  continues  to  go  on,  till  the  moisture 
in  tin-  air  tunning  lln-  upward  current  i.-  praetiosUly  ex- 
hausted. As  the  heavier  uir  flowing  in  beneath  timls  n 
diminished  picture  above  it.  this  uir  ul-o  rises,  causing  . 

still  greater  .halts  >i| 111.'  .-ill -rounding  air.  anil  cslahlish- 

ing    perniai  .ing    ciin.-nts.    \vliich    meet    ill    the 

centre  and   ni.-h   n|i»anl,  with   .-.instantly  increasing  vin- 
:, in. .1111 1    •  I  '|."r    pl.-'-ipltated 

during  this  atmospheric  eiiiiiiii..ti.ni  gi-. 
rains.  Mr.  Kip.v 's  theory  liiiind  many  adherent*.  The 
physical  principles  mi  which  it  rests  arc  sound,  and  it  is  so 
'[.ported  l.y  "I  Hn  ation.  It  received  also  the  approval 
of  the  French  Academy  "I  Sciences  in  a  furinal  report.  Hut 
his  vi.'iv.s  as  In  ilie  nieehnnics  of  storms  are  untenable,  and 
-.unary  i.)  DBMnred  bids.  Converging  currents  in- 
varial.ly  produce  rotation,  an. I  hence,  though  storms  doubt- 
.[len  originate  in  the  causes  aasignt-il  l.y  him.  their 
characteristic  iirli.'ii  is  rotatory  or  spiral.  A  lively  con- 
tn.v.Tsv  was  for  sometime  maintained  between  the  sup- 
pi,  rtcr.-i'  ol'  Mr.  Kspy  and  those  of  his  principal  opponent. 
Mr.  Uedlield,  who  held  the  rotatory  theory.  This  long  ago 
OOOMd,  and  the  rotatory  theory  is  now  generally  I00«ptod. 
1 1  lias  gi\eii  to  met.  orology  Ilie  familiar  term  r./.7..nr.  It 
has  also  liern  mail.'  the  Imsis  of  in.-.!nn:ti.>ns.  lor  ihf  use  of 
navigators,  by  the  Brititih  Admiralty  and  the  U.  S.  bureau 
of  navigation. 

Mr.  Ks],y  eiitiTtaini-d  a  winguini'  belief  that  rains  could 
be  liroiiL'lit  on  at  any  time  by  means  of  great  tires,  kept  up 
l(in^  enough  ami  over  a  Mllli.'-iently  large  surface  to  initiate 
a  jiMMeriul  i  p'.iav.l  m.n  rim-lit,  n-lying  on  natural  causes  to 
maintain  the  current  when  once  start. -.1.  lie  even  supposed 
that  it  niisht  be  possible  in  this  »n\  t..  imiintiiin  the  navi- 
giiti.ni  of  the  upper  I 'bio  Hivcr  tiirongb  the  ilry  season, 
lie  therefore  pctiiiuncd  Congress  ami  tin-  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  to  make  a  sntli.-icni  approptintion  to  enable 
him  to  try  the  ...vpei -iinent ;  hut  without  success.  He  re- 
ecived.  ho»c\or.  1111  appointmcnl  as  meteorological  observer 
under  the  governiiient  :  and  while  holding  Ibis  position  he 

made arrunmenti,  in  ; onlam-.-  «ith  n.imlicious  sugges- 

tim,  of  the  Hon.  A.  II.  Sicph.n-  of  licorgin.  with  the  press 
and  « -ith  the  various  lim  s  of  tch-^raph  converging  to  the 
capital,  to  publish  daily  bulletins  of  the  flute  of  the 
weather  in  different  ami  distant  localities.  These  were 
doubtless  the  lirsl  weather-telegram!-  ever  regularly  made 
public.  The  system,  discontinued  during  Ilie  war,  has 
Ix-en  since  revived  and  largely  extended.  Il  has  also  been 
introduced  into  Knghind  ami  inlo  purls  of  continental 
Kuropc.  V  hilc  enjoy  iug  ils  bcni-fils  the  world  should  not 
forget  the  merit. .rilms  ol.scr\cr  with  whom  il  original,  d. 
lie  .lied  iii  Cincinnati  .Ian. :!  I,  IM10.  V.  A.  f.  BAHNAHII. 

l',si|ll i milin,  es'ke-mo'  (plu.),  [a  French  orthography  of 
the  Algonquin  .'/,•,//,,..  an  "  eater  of  raw  flesh;"  called  in 
their  own  tongue  Innm't,  '"men"],  a  raecof  men  inhabiting 
the  Arctic  coa-H  of  North  America  and  its  i  lamK  and  the 
coast  of  Labrador  nearly  as  far  south  as  the  Oulf  of  St. 
Lawrence:  also  found  on  the  extreme  north  of  the  Pacific 
:  of  Alaska,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  N.  K.  part  of 
They  are  short,  though  broad  and  muscular,  very 
seldom  exceeding  five  and  a  half  feet  in  height.  In  color 
they  arc  of  a  rather  light  brown,  and  in  features  they  ap- 
pro'ach  the  Mongolian  type.  Their  food  consists  of  the  tlc-h 
of  whales,  seals,  the  walrus,  birds,  and  fish.  They  have  re 
markablc  skill  in  fishing  and  hunting.  Their  only  domestic 
animal  is  the  d  ig.  of  which  th.-y  posse-s  a  large  and  pow- 
erful v.xrictv,  v.-ry  useful  to  them,  not  only  in  the  chase,  but 
for  drawing  sledges.  Their  personal  habits  are  extremely 
filthy.  Their  dress  is  made  of  skins,  and  is  nearly  th- 
in both  sexep.  Their  religion  is  a  rude  superstition,  in 
which  only  the  vaguest  notions  of  a  Supreme  Being  can  be 


found.  In  dr.-.  nbmd  and  on  the  Labrador  cx>«nt  the  Ho- 
ravian  and  the  lianirh  Lutheran  ini«»iormrie«  hare,  lince 
17-1,  brought  to  many  of  them  the  knowledge  of  Christian- 
ity. 

The  ethnological  relation'  "I  the  EwjolBUWI  are  not  well 
understood.     Physically,  they  approach  the  Mongolian  • 
and  their   pr.---.-ii'-.-    in     \-ia    would    itj.peur    I,,   .-.inlii  in  tins 
view  of  their  origin,  but  Ili.-ir  langn:  \iu.-ri.-.in 

structure  ami  inll.-.-lion.     Tli.  re  app.-ai '  to  he  a  remarkable 
Uniformity  in  their  vocabulary  throughout  the  wh.ilr    i 
The  opinion  of  Prilchard.  that  th--y  in.-  a  link  in  the  chain 
connecting  the    Mongolian    and    the    I  eemi 

to  be  the  prevailing  belief  with    etln  I  heir  mini 

n  America  arc  estimated  at    17. ..no.  of   whom  I 

are    in    tireeiiland.    1601  ,    the 

coasts  of  Hudson's  Hay,  and  17, lino  i 

MONT,  "  .M.rurs  et  ('..unime-.  dcs   Knqiiiiunux,"  1^11  ;   0.   1 
HALL,  "  Life  with  the  Esquimaux,"  I 

Esquire    [from    the     Sp.    r*i-,,de'rn   (i.e.   a   "ihield- 
bearcr");  Old  Fr.  nniyer],  n  name  originally  given  ' 
armor-hearer,  anai  -his  office  in  i 

of  chivalry  was  ni<  family,  the 

word  esquire,  came  to  he  n-.-d  in  Ki  .  rank  next 

below  knight  and  above  simple  gentleman.  The  younger 
sons  of.  peers,  who  arc  now  called  honoriil-l.--.  ih.-ir  • 
sons,  and  those  of  knights,  the  justices  of  th<<  peace,  sher- 
iffs of  counties,  F-  iw-,  and  doctors  of  divinity, 
are  esquires  by  virtue  of  their  rank  or  office.  11.  a-I-  ..f  an- 
cient families  are  esquires  by  prescription,  and  hence  the 
word  baa  come  to  be  used  ns  a  common  addition  to  the 

-  of  all  who  hold  the  rank  of  gentleman.  An  esquire 
was  formerly  created  by  the  king  by  pulling  a  silver  collar 
..f  »'  around  his  neck  and  bestowing  on  him  a  pair  of  sil- 

\  ,  r  -purs. 

Esquirol  (.Tr  AH  K-riF.xsr.  POMIHIQITF.),  M.  D.,  a  French 
phy.-ician  and  philanthropist,  born  at  Toulouse  Jan.  4,  1772. 
He  founded  at  Paris  in  17119  an  asylum  for  tho  insane,  which 
wan  a  model  institution,  and  ho  initiated  a  reform  in  tho 
treatment  of  the  insane.  In  1S17  he  began  a  course  of 
clinical  lectures  for  mental  maladies,  on  which  he  wrote  a 
valuable  work,  "  DCS  Maladies  Mcntalrs"  (2  vols.,  1838). 
He  became  in  1828  chief  physician  of  the  asylum  at  Cha- 
renton.  Died  Dec.  12,  1840. 

Esqniros  (IlExm  ALI-IIONSE),  a  French  poet  and  novel- 
ist, born  in  Paris  in  1814.  On  account  of  his  work,  "The 

Gospel  of  the  People,"  he  was  in  1840  sent. -.1  t..  eight 

months'  imprisonment,  during  which  time  he  became  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Lamennais,  After  tho  revolution  of  1848 
ho  was  elected  a  member  of  tho  Legislative  Assembly,  in 
which  he  belonged  to  the  extreme  Left.  In  consequence 
of  tho  i,,n),-<r;t<,t  of  1841,  he  had  to  leave  France,  and 
lived  in  Kngland  until  18C9,  when  the  amnesty  proclaimed 
by  Napoleon  allowed  him  to  return.  Soon  after  bo  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Body.  After  the  over- 
throw of  the  empire,  in  Sept..  1K70.  the  provisional  govern- 
ment sent  him  as  administrator-general  of  the  department 
of  Rhone  to  Marseilles,  where  he  succeeded  in  suppressing 
anarchical  tendencies.  He  favored  the  separation  of  tho 
south  of  France  from  the  north,  and  for  a  while  refused  t.. 
recognize  the  decree  of  Gambetta  which  suspended  him, 
but  finally  resigned  in  Nov..  1S70.  in  ..rder  to  avoid  a  civil 
war.  In  Feb.,  1871,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  and  took  his  scat  at  the  extreme  Left.  He 
publish.  I,  besides  other  works,  "The  Magician"  (1837), 
••Charlotte  £orday,"  a  novel  (1810),  "The  Gospel  of  the 
People"  i"  Kvangile  du  People."  isicii,  "The  History  of 
the  Mountain  "  i"  Monlagnards,"  1847),  "La  Morale  t'ni- 
versello"  (1S59),  -rAugbtcrre  et  la  vie  anglaise"  (&  rols., 
70) ;  and  in  the  Knglisb  language,  "  Religious  Life  in 
Kngland  "  (London,  1867),  "  English  Seamen"  (1888). 

Ess,  van  (LFANTKR).  a  German  Catholic  theologian, 
distinguished  at  once  for  his  learning  and  his  liberality  of 
opinion,  especially  with  r.-sp  circulation  of  the 

Scripture',  win  born  at  Warburg,  in  Wc-tphalia.  Feb.  15, 
1772.  In  17UO  ho  cnt.  .di.iine  monastery  of 

Marienmiinsler  in  Padcrborn,  in  17M6  became  priest,  after- 
wards pastor  at  S.-limal.-nberg.  and  in  1M.1  profcs- 
traor.linary  of  theology  at  Marburg.  He  aided  his  cousin. 
Karl  van  Bs»  (1770  1»:'|.,  in  publishing  a  Herman  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  (1*07).  and  twelve  years  later 
!M..I.,  without  a-  ni  bis  cousin,  who  had  mean- 

while given  up  his  liberal  opinions,  published  also  a  trans- 
lation 7if  the  Old  Testament.  His  edition  of  tlo  Vulgate 
appeared  in  1S22.  and  his  edition  of  ;he  Scptuagint  in  I^LM. 
He  lived  in  seclusion  for  several  years,  and  died  Oct.  11?, 
1<I7.  His  library,  rich  in  ISibles.  patri-tic.  niediicval,  and 
Reformation  literature,  and  making  some  1  s.non  volumes, 
now  belongs  to  the  t'nion  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York  i 

Es'say  [Fr-  tuni],  an  attempt;  an  experiment:  a  lit- 
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erary  composition.  In  literature  this  title  is  generally 
given  to  short  disquisitions  on  subjects  of  taste,  philos- 
ophy, morality,  etc.  In  this  sense  it  has  been  applied  to 
periodical  papers  published  at  regular  intervals  under  a  col- 
lective name  by  one  or  more  writers.  From  tho  appi-anuico 
of  tho  "  Tatler,"  which  was  chiefly  written  by  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  this  species  of  literature  continued  to  be  a  favorite 
in  England  for  seventy  years.  Many  scries  of  essays  were 
produced,  the  best  of  which  arc  united  in  one  collection 
under  the  name  of  "  The  English  Essayists."  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  writings  was  "  The  Spectator,"  to  which 
Addison  contributed  the  best  essays;  and  next  to  it  tho 
"  Rambler,"  chiefly  written  by  Dr.  Johnson.  Among  tho 
eminent  essayists  of  more  recent  times  is  Macaulay.  The 
title  of  e»auy  has  been  also  adopted  by  way  of  Indicating 
diffidence  in  the  completeness  of  their  work  by  authors  of 
more  extended  performances,  as  by  Locke,  "  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding." 

Essck.     See  ESZEK. 

Es'sen,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  tho  Cologne  and 
Minden  Railway,  and  near  the  river  Ruhr,  27  miles  by 
railway  N.  E.  of  Dusseldorf.  It  has  a  cathedral,  a  gym- 
nasium, a  realschule,  and  a  female  high  school ;  also  manu- 
factures of  steam-engines,  firearms,  woollen  cloth,  paper, 
and  iron  wares.  It  derives  its  prosperity  chiefly  from  the 
rich  coal-mines  which  surround  it.  In  the  vicinity  is  a 
large  iron-foundry,  copper-mills,  and  Krupp's  extensive 
manufactory  of  steel.  Pop.  in  1871,  51,526. 

Es'sen  (IIxxs  HEXRIK),  COUNT  OP,  a  Swedish  general, 
born  in  West  Gothland  in  1755.  He  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Stockholm  in  1795,  and  obtained  in  1807  the  com- 
mand of  an  army  with  which  he  defended  Stralsund  against 
the  French.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Paris  by  Charles 
XIII.,  who  became  king  in  1809.  In  1814  he  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  field-marshal  and  governor-general  of  Norway. 
Died  July  28,  1824. 

Essence)  a  solution  of  an  essential  oil  in  alcohol  or  rec- 
tified spirit.  (See  ESSENTIAL  OILS.) 

Es'sence  [Lat.  etim'tia,  from  ease,  "to  be,"  literally, 
"being"].  Chauvin,  in  his  "  Lexicon  Rationale"  (1713), 
gives  the  following  definition  of  this  word :  "  All  that  by 
virtue  of  which  anything  is,  and  is  what  it  is."  The  "es- 
sential qualities  "  of  an  object  or  being  consist  of  those  ele- 
ments each  and  all  of  which  are  necessary  to  its  existence. 
The  term  essence  is  used  to  denote  the  sum  of  these  essential 
qualities.  The  term  is  used  as  a  general  name  for  the  es- 
sential qualities  or  elements  of  all  objects  or  beings  in  gen- 
eral, or  to  denote  similar  elements  in  a  single  object  or  be- 
ing. Much  confusion  in  thought  arises  from  the  failure  to 
distinguish  between  the  general  and  singular  use  of  this 
term  and  tho  closely  allied  word  substance.  By  the  modern 
Platonists  the  word  is  used  to  denote  the  real  being,  "idea," 
or  spiritual  substance  of  objects,  as  distinguished  from  tho 
matter  which  represents  the  "idea"  to  the  outward  senses. 
The  Scholastics,  who  adopted  the  Aristotelian  distinction 
of  "matter"  and  form,  departed  somewhat  from  the  Aris- 
totelian conception,  and  called  the  matter  of  any  object  its 
substance,  and  the  "  form  "  or  force  which  shaped  the  mat- 
ter and  determined  its  genus  or  species,  the  essence  of  the 
object,  as  made  up  of  all  those  modalities  without  which  tho 
object,  as  such,  would  cease  to  exist.  This  mode  of  state- 
ment was  specially  adopted  by  the  Scotists.  Descartes  so 
defined  substance  that  the  term  was  applicable  to  God  only, 
and  denominated  by  essence  all  those  forms  of  matter  which 
determine  species  and  genera,  and  without  which  they 
would  cease  to  be.  The  words  essence  and  substance  in 
modern  writers  are  often  used  as  substantial  synonyms,  de- 
noting all  that  in  any  object  the  knowledge  of  which  is  im- 
possible to  the  human  mind;  while  quality  or  accident  is 
used  to  name  all  that  can  be  actually  known.  Few  terms 
in  philosophy  and  theology  are  used  with  more  confusion 
and  vagueness.  It  is  always  requisite  in  reading  discus- 
sions in  which  they  frequently  occur  to  ascertain  the  exact 
or  inexact  sense  in  which  an  author  uses  them. 

Essenes,  es-seenz'  [Gr.  "ECT-CTIJIMH ;  Lat.  Ease'iii],  or 
EssH'ans  [Gr.  'Eaaalot],  the  latest,  and  apparently  the 
smallest,  of  the  three  Jewish  sects  in  existence  in  the  time 
of  Christ.  They  are  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  etymology  of  the  name  is  doubtful,  and  the  history  of 
the  sect  obscure.  The  Essencs  were  mystics,  and  most  of 
them  celibates.  They  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Therapeuta;,  although  a  kindred  sect.  The  greater  part  of 
them  lived  by  themselves  near  the  N.  W.  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  but  they  were  also  scattered  in  various  parts  of  Pales- 
tine, and  are  supposed  to  have  numbered  in  all  some  4000 
or  5000.  Tho  first  distinct  trace  of  them  is  about  110  li.  C., 
and  they  disappear  from  history  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  (See  JEWISH  SECTS.) 

Essen'tial  Oils  [so  called  because  they  were  formerly 


supposed  to  contain  the  essence  or  active  principle  of  the 
plant  or  substance  from  which  they  are  extracted],  called 
also  Vol'atile  Oils,  a  large  class  of  compounds,  mostly 
of  vegetable  origin,  though  some  are  derived  from  animal 
sources.  They  mostly  exist  already  formed  in  plants.  With 
a  few  exceptions  they  are  colorless,  and  have  in  most 
cases  a  powerful  odor  and  pungent  taste,  resembling  that 
of  the  plant  whence  they  are  derived.  A  large  number  of 
them  are  isomeric  (or  identical  in  composition)  with  oil  of 
turpentine  and  with  caoutchouc.  These  arc  called  terpencs 
(CioIIie);  others  are  aldehydes;  still  others  appear  to  be 
compounds  of  alcohol  radicals- with  organic  acids,  etc.  A 
very  few  contain  sulphur.  Most  of  them  are  obtained  by 
distillation  with  water,  others  by  pressure.  They  are  in 
many  cases  changed  by  time  and  exposure  into  resins,  or 
resolved  into  several  distinct  substances. 

Essequi'bo,  a  river  of  British  Guiana,  rises  near  the 
S.  frontier,  flows  northward  through  forests  of  gigantic 
trees,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  by  an  estuary  20  miles  wide; 
lat.  7°  0'  20"  N.,  Ion.  50°  42'  31"  W.  Length,  500  miles. 
It  is  navigable  60  miles. 

Es'ses,  Collar  of,  or  Collar  of  SS,  a  heraldic  orna- 
ment composed  of  »S'-shapcd  links  joined  together  or  em- 
broidered somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  chain.  It  enters 
into  the  insignia  of  various  officers  in  England,  and  was, 
it  is  said,  anciently  worn  by  all  esquires.  It  is  claimed  by 
some  that  the  SS  is  emblematic  of  Saint  Simplicius. 

Es'sex  ["  East  Saxons"],  a  county  of  England,  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  the  North  Sea  and  on  the  S.  by  the  estuary  of 
the  Thames.  Area,  1 657  square  miles,  of  which  nine-tenths 
are  arable.  It  is  partly  drained  by  the  Stour,  the  Lea,  and 
the  Chelmer  rivers.  The  surface  is  pleasantly  diversified, 
except  the  flat  marshy  land  near  the  sea.  The  soil  is  mostly 
a  fertile  loam,  which  produces  wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans, 
hops,  potatoes,  etc.  Essex  is  an  agricultural  county,  hav- 
ing comparatively  few  manufactures.  Many  sheep  are 
raised.  The  chief  towns  are  Chelmsford  (the  capital),  Col- 
chester, Harwich,  and  Maldon.  Essex  was  a  kingdom  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Heptarchy,  which  comprised  Essex  and 
parts  of  Middlesex,  Hertford,  and  Bedford.  Pop.  466,427. 

Essex,  a  county  which  forms  the  S.  W.  extremity  of 
Ontario,  Dominion  of  Canada.  Area,  677  square  miles.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lake  St.  Clair,  on  the  S.  by  Lake 
Erie,  and  on  the  W.  by  Detroit  River.  The  soil  is  product- 
ive. It  is  intersected  by  the  Great  Western  Railway.  Cap- 
ital, Sandwich.  Pop.  in  1871,  32,697. 

Essex,  a  county  which  forms  the  N.  E.  extremity  of 
Massachusetts.  Area,  500  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  on  the  S.  E.  by  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Merrimack  River, 
and  has  several  good  harbors  on  the  coast.  The  surface 
near  the  sea  is  rugged  and  rocky,  but  the  soil  is  gene- 
rally fertile.  Fruit,  hay,  grain,  and  garden  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts are  raised  extensively.  The  inhabitants  of  Glouces- 
ter, Marblehead,  Beverly,  Salem,  and  Newburyport  arc  ex- 
tensively employed  in  commerce  and  the  fisheries.  Essex 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Boston  and  Maine,  the  Essex, 
the  Eastern,  and  the  Newburyport  R.  Rs.  Here  are  exten- 
sive manufactures  of  carriages,  leather,  shoes,  machinery, 
cotton,  linen,  wool,  and  many  other  goods.  Lawrence, 
Lynn,  Havernill,  Salem,  Marblehead,  Pcabody,  Gloucester, 
Newburyport.  Andover,  Amcsbury,  and  Danvers  are  large 
and  important  towns.  Ice  and  granite  are  largely  ex- 
ported. Capitals,  Salem,  Newburyport,  and  Lawrence. 
Pop.  200,843. 

Essex,  a  county  in  the  N.  E.  of  New  Jersey.  Area, 
about  130  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Passaic  River  and  Newark  Bay,  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Passaic  River.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  except  the 
western  part;  the  soil  is  productive.  Hay,  grain,  dairy 
and  garden  produce  are  raised  extensively.  The  manufac- 
tures include  boots,  shoes,  metallic  wares,  saddlery,  car- 
riages, and  a  great  variety  of  commodities.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  Morris  and  Essex,  the  Patcrson  and  Newark,  and 
the  New  Jersey  R.  Rs. ;  also  the  Morris  Canal.  This  is  the 
most  populous  county  in  the  State.  Capital,  Newark.  Pop. 
143,839. 

Essex,  a  county  in  the  N.  E.  of  New  York.  Area.  1926 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  contains  several  small  lakes.  The  Au  Sable 
River  forms  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  county, 
which  is  partly  drained  by  the  Hudson  River.  The  surface 
is  mountainous,  and  mostly  covered  with  forests.  Essex 
county  comprises  a  large  part  of  the  Adirondac  Mountains, 
and  Mount  Marey,  the  highest  point  in  the  State,  here 
rises  5467  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Among  its  min- 
eral resources  are  iron  ore  and  limestone.  Potatoes,  grain, 
wool,  hay,  and  dairy  products  are  raised  extensively. 
Lumber,  leather,  cooperage,  iron,  and  starch  are  among 
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manufactured  commodities.     Capital,  Eliiabethtown. 


Essex,  A  county  which  forms  the  X.  E.  extremity  of 

Vermont.  Area,  T'.HI  -i|iiare  mil.-,-.  It  is  I. minded  on  I  hi! 
10.  by  tin'  Connecticut  Kiier.  and  i-  partly  drained  by  the 

l';ISSUni|>-ie.       Till'   surface   is   mountainous.       It    i-   Mitel 

by  III'1  (Maud  Trunk  anil  tin'  Portland  and  Ogdcusburg 
R.  R.s.  Capital,  (Juildhall.  .  Pop.  tiMl. 

Essex,  ft  county  in  the  K.  lit' Virn'miu.  An-:i,  :\(i<>  square 
lilili  -.  i!  i-  hounded  ..n  the  N.  K.  hv  the  na\  i;rahlc  Kap- 

pahannock  Kivi-r.  The  soil  \»  sandy  ami  moderately  fcr- 
tili-.  (Iniin  nnil  wool  lire  produced.  Capital,  Tappahan- 
nock.  Pop.  W'27. 

Essex,  :i  post-village  of  Middlesex  co.,  Conn.,  "n  the 
I'. nun'. Mi, -at  River,  7  miles  from  il.i  nnnitli,  mid  about  17 
miles  W.  of  New  I, mi, IOTI.  Il  has  inn-  national  bank,  and 

manufacture^  M|  ea  i  n;l_-<   -  II  nil  -u:i|,.        I '"[).,  including    ! 

township,  liHl'.i. 

Essex,  a  township  of  Kankakcc  co.,  III.     Pop.  990. 

Essex,  a  township  of  Slurk  co.,  111.     Pop.  1438. 

Essex,  a  township  of  Porter  co..  Ind.      1'op.  228. 

Essex,  n  posi  to«  n-hip  of  K--c\  so.,  Mass.,  on  a  branch 
of  the  K;i-vn>  K.  K.  It  has  ten  shipyards.  Essex-built 
>  Is  have  a  high  reputation.  Pop.  1614. 

Essex,  a  post -township  of  Clinton  co.,  Mich.  Pop.  1501. 

Essex,  a  post-township  of  lOssex  ro.(  X.  Y.  romantic- 
ally situated  on  Lake  Champlain.  It  has  manufactures  of 
iron,  lumber,  lime,  shipping,  woollen  goods,  etc.  Pop. 

1800. 

Essex,  ,i  |,  i-t-township  of  Chittenden  co.,  Vt.,  8  miles 
E.  of  Burlington,  at  the  junction  of  the  Burlington  di- 
vision with  the  main  line  of  the  Vermont  Central  R.  R. 
lOssex  has  a  classical  institute,  and  manufactures  of  wall- 
paper, gloves,  shirts,  metallic  wares,  furniture,  brick,  and 

other  (-nods.       Pop.  I'll^L'. 

Essex  (ROBERT  Devereux),  srnixn  KARL  or,  an  Eng- 
lish ,-ourtier,  born  in  Ilerel'onlshire  Nov.  10,  1507,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Walter,  the  first  earl  of  Kssex.  He  served 
with  distinction  nt  the  battle  of  Zutphcn  in  1586,  and  bc- 
CIIIHC  master  of  the  horse  in  15S".  In  l.'iSShe  succeeded 
tli<-  earl  of  Leicester  as  the  prime  favorite  of  Queen  Kli/a 
belli,  lie  had  :i  handsome  person,  agreeable  manners,  and 
other  popular  qnalitii's.  He  married,  in  I.V.HI.  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  widow,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Wal- 
sinnhain.  He  commanded  the  land  forces  of  the  expedi- 
tion which  took  Cadi/,  in  I.V.Hi,  and  ho  became  carl-marshal 
of  lOngland  in  1.V.I7.  lie  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  was  sent  in  l.i'.i'.i  to  subdue  a  revolt  of  the 
Irish,  hut  was  not  successful.  Having  been  removed  from 
office  in  disgrace,  he  returned  to  London,  and  provoked  the 
ijueen  by  his  rash  and  disrespectful  conduct.  It  is  stated 
tnat  he  tried  to  excite  an  insurrection  in  London.  He  was 
tried  for  treason,  and  beheaded  Feb.  L'.~>.  Id" I.  He  wa« 
brave  and  generous,  but  too  vain  and  ambitious. 

Essex  (THOMAS  Cmniw  KM,),  KARI.  OP.     See  CROHWKI.I.. 

Ess'ling,  a  village  of  Austria,  on  the  Danube,  7  miles 
E.  of  Vienna,  was  the  scene  of  an  indecisive  battle  between 
Napoleon  and  the  Austrian?  in  May,  1809.  (See  ASTKHN.) 

Esslinuen,  a  town  of  Wiirtemberg,  on  the  river  Xeekar, 
9  miles  by  rail  10.  S.  K.  of  Stuttirart.  It  is  on  the  railway 
which  connects  Stuttgart  with  1'Im,  is  enclosed  by  walls, 
mid  has  mi  old  castle.  II  bus  a  splendid  liuthic  church, 
built  in  1  I  III,  with  a  spire  2.'!0  feet  high,  a  handsome  town- 
hall,  and  a  richly  endowed  hospital.  Here  arc  important 
injinut'acturcs  of  machinery,  cotton  and  woollen  stutls, 
paper,  silver-ware,  and  nine.  Ksslin^en  hecame  in  1209  a 
free  city  of  the  Ucrman  empire.  Pop.  in  1871,  17,941. 

Established  Church,  a  term  applied  to  any  church 
on;iini/.ation  which  is  cxclnsu  cly  rceo^ni/ed  h\  thr  ^o\  em- 
inent of  a  country,  or  which  has  peculiar  privileges  under 

any  government.  Most  Mohammedan  and  healhei 1111- 

trics  have  an  established  religion,  though  in  nearly  all  more 
or  less  free, lorn  of  opinion  is  allowed.  Christianity  first  be- 
came the  established  religion  of  the  Roman  world  under 
Constautiue  (lie  (Ireat.  Charlemagne  strengthened  the 
Church  establishment  in  the  West:  and  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  the  unity  and  authority  of  the  Church  exer- 
cised a  threat,  nod  in  some  respects  a  ver\  salntarv.  influence 
upon  the  crude  society  of  those  limes.  Some  of  the  earlv 
-taut  Reformers  advocated  a  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  but  in  every  European  country  where  Protestant- 
ism prevailed  some  one  of  its  divisions  became  the  State 
Church  :  and  the  same  was  the  case  in  most  of  the  Knglish 
Xorlh  American  colonies.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
effect  for  good  or  evil  in  th  H  i-  MM  mily  Un- 

popular opinion,  but  the  conclusion  nt  the  best  thinkers  of 
our  time,  that  the  day  for  church  establishments  has  gone 


by,  and  that  the  voluntary  system  in  on  all  accounts  greatly 
to  be  preferred. 

Estafette,  cs'la'fct'.  a  French  word  which  is  u-e  i  in 
nearly  all  the  countries  of  F.urope  to  Minify  tin  <.r^,nmm  em- 
ployed to  convey  package-,  letters,  ete.  Arli'-h-  senl  by 
the  eMatelte  are  consigned  to  the  care  of  slice, 

ions,  who  are  changed  with  e\,ry  relay  of  horses. 

I  -laing,  il'  i  CH  i  KI  i>  Hi,  rot),  Cot  VT.  a  French  naval 
officer,  horn  in  Auvergne  in  171".l.  He  -,ri,d  in  the  land 
army  in  India,  and  KIIS  appointed  I. 

na\al  armies  in  17'. '.'..  II,  commanded  a-  \  ice  admiral  a 
fleet  sent  in  1778  to  fight  for  the  1'.  S.  Ills  Meet  WHS 

:,d  by  a  storm  near  .Newport  in  Aiigu«t  ot  thai 
He    |OOn   rn  ops.  and  sailed  to  the  We -I    I 

where  he  captured  li  re  n  a  da  in  1  77'.'.     In  September  of  that 
year  he  ailnekcd  the  liritish  at  Savannah  without  sue 
H,    returned  to  France  in  17X0,  and  wa»  guillotined  April 
L'S  I7'."l. 

Kstaires,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Nord,  on 
the  Lys.  It  has  considerable  manufactures  of  linen,  nap- 
kins, soap,  candles,  and  oil.  Pop.  7120. 

Estate,  a  word  sometimes  used  to  indicate  property 
generally,  whether  real  or  personal.  Sometimes  it  includes 
land  alone.  In  law  it  denotes  the  interest  which  one  may 
hare  in  property.  It  means  the  time  during  which  owner- 
ship exists,  as  for  a  year,  or  for  life,  or  for  ever.  In,b  r 
iiiuion  law,  estates  in  land  are  divided,  as  regards  the 
i/iiiniiitf/  of  interest,  inn,  two  general  divisions:  1st,  free- 
hold estates ;  2d,  estates  less  than  freehold. 

1st.  A  freehold  is  an  estate  which  may  last  for  life  or 
longer.  An  estate  which  is  circumscribed  within  a  certain 
number  of  years,  or  one  in  which  the  possessor  has  no  fixed 
right  of  enjoyment,  is  less  than  freehold  ;  and  although,  in 
fact,  it  may  endure  longer  than  the  life  of  its  first  possessor, 
still  the  law  regards  it  an  a  lower  estate  than  a  freehold  ;  it 
is  in  the  eye  of  the  law  personal  property,  and  does  not  de- 
scend to  heirs,  though  it  may  pass  to  executors  or  adminis- 
trators. 

Freehold  estates  are  divided  into  estates  of  inheritance, 
which  pass  lo  heirs,  nnd  estates  not  of  inheritance ;  the  for- 
mer are  again  divided  into  estates  in  fee  simple  and  estates 
in  fee  tail.  A  fee  simple  is  the  most  extensive  and  highest 
interest  a  man  can  have  in  laud.  If  not  aliened  or  devised, 
it  passes  to  heirs  generally.  A  fee  tail,  on  the  other  band, 
is  an  estate  which  is  limited  to  certain  particular  hein  or 
to  a  certain  class  of  heirs,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  as 
to  the  heirs  of  one's  body,  which  excludes  collateral  heirs, 
or  to  the  heirs  male  of  one's  body,  which  excludes  females. 
Fee  tails  have  had  only  a  limited  existence  in  this  country, 
and  are  now,  in  general,  abolished.  In  Xew  York,  by  the 
law  of  1782,  they  were  changed  into  estates  in  fee  simple. 

Freeholds  not  of  inheritance  are  for  life  only,  either  for 
the  life  of  the  tenant  or  of  some  other  person  or  persons, 
when  the  estate  is  called  an  estate  par  unirt  rit.  Lite 
estates  are  created  by  the  act  of  the  parties  or  by  operation 
of  law.  An  example  of  the  former  is  where  A  conveys 
land  to  B  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  or  where  A  con- 
veys land  to  B  without  expressing  the  duration  of  the  term. 
Here,  under  the  common  law,  B  would  take  only  a  life  estate, 
but  by  statute  in  New  York  and  many  other  States  a  grant 
or  devise  of  real  estate  passes  all  the  interest  of  the  grant- 
or or  testator,  unless  the  intent  to  pass  a  less  estate  or  in- 
terest appears  in  express  terms  or  by  necessary  implication. 
Curtesy  and  dower  arc  life  estates  created  by  act  or  opera- 
tion of  law.  When  a  man  marries  a  woman  seized  at  any 
time  during  the  coverture  of  an  estate  of  inheritance,  and 
has  issue  born  alive  during  the  life  of  the  wife,  which 
might  possibly  inherit  from  the  mother,  the  husband  on  the 
death  of  the  wife  has  an  estate  for  his  life  in  her  land,  which 
is  termed  curtesy.  In  many  of  the  States  a  wife  may  alien 
or  devise  her  land  so  as  to  defeat  this  estate,  ami  in  some  it 
is  altogether  abolished.  When  a  In;  :hewifc  has 

a  life  estate  in  a  third  of  all  the  land  in  which  at  any  time 
during  coverture  ho  had  an  estate  of  inheritance.  This 
estate  of  the  wife  is  termed  dower.  In  some  of  the  States, 
by  statute,  a  wife  is  entitled  to  dower  only  in  the  land  of 
which  her  husband  died  seized,  and  in  most  of  the  States 
the  interest  which  a  wife  takes  in  the  land  of  her  deceased 
husband  has  been  a  matter  of  statutory  regulation. 

2d.    I  I  than  freehold.     These  are  divided  into 

estates  for  years,  at  will,  and  by  sufferance.  An  esta- 
years  is  an  estate  for  a  determinate  period,  whether  it  be 
for  a  longer  number  of  years  than  a  human  life,  or  for  only 
a  portion  of  one  year.  An  estate  at  will  is  where  one  man 
lets  laud  to  another  to  hold  at  his  will,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  lessee.  Such  an  estate  is  terminated  by  cither  party 
on  due  notice.  Out  of  estates  at  will  a  class  of  estates  has 
grown  up  called  estates  from  year  to  year,  which  can  I  e 
terminated  only  by  six  months'  notice,  expiring  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  An  impoi;  :  this  estate 
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is  the  payment  of  rent.  An  estate  by  sufferance  arises 
when  one  eomes  into  the  possession  of  laml  by  agreement, 
and  holds  over  after  his  original  estate  has  expired,  and 
without  any  agreement,  express  or  implied,  by  which  it  is 
continued.  The  landlord  has  a  right  to  enter  at  any  time, 
and  dispossess  the  occupant  without  notice. 

These  estates  may  be  created  upon  condition — that  is, 
their  existence  may  depend  on  the  happening  or  not  hap- 
pening of  some  event  whereby  the  estate  may  be  created,  cu- 
largcd, or  defeated.  A  fee,  a  freehold,  nr  a  term  for  years  n.ay 
thus  be  upon  condition.  The  condition  must  either  be  pre- 
cedent— that  is.  must  happen  before  the  estate  can  vest  or 
be  enlarged — or  subsequent,  when  it  will  defeat  an  estate 
already  vested. 

Estates  may  also  be  legal  or  equitable.  They  arc  called 
"  equitable  "  when  the  formal  ownership  is  in  one  person 
anil  the  beneficial  ownership  is  in  another.  Another  form 
of  expression  is  that  a  trust  is  created.  This  distinction 
docs  not  affect  the  nature  of  the  estate.  Thus,  a  trust  es- 
tate may  be  a  life  estate  or  a  fee,  and  in  the  latter  case  is 
transmissible  to  heirs  as  though  it  were  a  strict  legal  estate. 

In  regard  to  the  time  of  enjoyment,  estates  are  divided 
into  estates  in  possession  and  estates  in  expectancy.  An 
estate  in  possession  is  one  in  which  there  is  a  present  right 
of  enjoyment.  Estates  in  expectancy  arc  those  which  give 
either  a  vested  or  contingent  right  of  future  enjoyment. 
They  are  subdivided  into  remainders,  which  arc  created  by 
the  express  words  of  the  parties,  as  where  one  gives  a  life 
estate  in  land  to  A,  and  the  remainder  to  B;  and  rever- 
sions, which  arise  by  operation  of  law,  as  where  one  gives 
an  estate  for  life  to  A  ;  here,  on  the  death  of  A,  the  estate 
reverts  to  the  grantor  or  his  heirs,  who,  until  the  termina- 
tion of  A's  estate,  are  said  to  have  a  reversion  in  the  land. 
Resides  these,  there  are  future  estates  introduced  into  the 
law  hy  the  doctrine  of  uses  (see  USES)  which  are  not  gov- 
erned by  the  technical  rules  applicable  to  remainders.  They 
are  called  "  springing  and  shifting  uses."  Similar  pro- 
visions in  a  will  are  termed  "executory  devises." 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  owners,  estates  are  divided 
into  estates  in  severally,  in  joint  tenancy,  in  common,  anil 
in  coparcenary.  An  estate  in  severally  is  one  which  has 
only  a  single  owner.  An  estate  in  joint  tenancy  is  an  estate 
owned  jointly  by  two  or  more  persons,  whose  title  is  created 
by  the  same  instrument.  The  distinguishing  characteristic 
is  the  right  of  survivorship.  On  the  death  of  any  tenant 
his  interest  is  extinguished,  and  the  estate  goes  to  the  sur- 
vivors. By  the  common  law,  where  an  estate  is  conveyed 
to  two  or  more  persons  without  indicating  how  it  is  to  be 
held,  it  is  understood  to  be  in  joint  tenancy.  But  in  most 
of  the  U.  S.  this  rule  has  been  changed  by  statute,  and  per- 
sons to  whom  an  estate  is  conveyed  or  given  take  as  ten- 
ants in  common,  unless  they  hold  as  trustees.  An  estate 
in  common  is  where  separate  and  distinct  but  undivided 
interests  in  land  are  held  by  two  or  more  persons.  Each 
tenant  is  considered  as  solely  seized  of  his  share,  which  on 
his  death  descends  to  his  heirs.  An  estate  in  coparcenary 
is  the  estate  which  female  heirs  take  in  the  land  of  an  in- 
testate ancestor.  In  this  country  this  estate  is  essentially 
extinguished,  and  heirs  take  as  tenants  in  common. 

The  English  classification  of  estates  in  land  has  been 
much  modified  by  statute  in  the  U.  S.,  but  it  forms  the  basis 
of  the  law  of  real  estate  throughout  the  American  Union, 
except  iu  Louisiana,  where  the  civil  law  prevails. 

T.  W.  DWIOHT. 

Estates,  The  Three,  or  the  Estates  of  the  Realm 

[Fr.  Leu  Etntt  (ii'n/ftiiu-]t  the  political  name  designating  the 
three  classes  of  feudal  society  :  1,  the  nobles;  2,  the  clergy  ; 
and  3,  the  commons,  including  the  bourgeois  or  middle  class 
of  towns  and  the  peasantry.  The  term  "  estates  of  the  realm  " 
was  used  in  Scotland  before  the  Union  (1707)  as  svnonym- 
ous  with  Parliament.  It  consisted  of  lords  spiritual  (or 
mitred  clergy),  lords  temporal  (including  the  nobles  and  the 
commissioners  of  shires  and  stewartrics),  and  the  represen- 
tatives, called  burgesses  or  commissioners,  of  royal  burghs. 
They  met  in  one  assembly,  and  usually  voted  in  one  body. 
The  *'  States  General "  of  France  were  rarely  convened  after 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  had  little  or  no  legislative  power. 
One  of  the  exciting  causes  of  the  French  Revolution  was  the 
dispute  which  arosr  between  the  "third  estate"  (tier*  ftnt), 
or  bourgeois,  anil  the  nobles  and  clergy,  as  to  whether  the 
third  estate  had  a  right  to  sit  with  the  first  and  second. 
This  dispute  arose  in  17S9.  In  Sweden  there  were  four 
estates — nobles,  clergy,  bourgeois  (middle  class),  and  peas- 
ants, each  sitting  in  a  separate  house  :  but  since  1865  there 
are  but  two  legislative  houses,  both  representative.  A  con- 
vention of  the  States  General  was  long  (1580-1705)  the  su- 
preme power  in  the  Butch  republic. 

Es'tc  (ane.  Atea'tc),  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Padua,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  Eu- 
gancan  Hills,  18  miles,  by  rail,  S.  S.  W.  of  Padua.  Here 


is  a  fine  feudal  castle  called  Rocca  belonging  to  the  noble 
family  of  Este ;  also  an  interesting  Romanesque  church 
with  a  leaning  tower.  Este  has  manufactures  of  silk  goods, 
hats,  and  earthenware.  Pop.  8697. 

Es'te,  an  ancient  sovereign  family  of  Italy,  from  which 
the  monarehs  of  Great  Britain  are  descended.  Among  the 
first  princes  of  this  family  was  Oberto  I.,  who  married  a 
daughter  of  Otho,  king  of  Italy,  ami  died  about  927  A.  I)., 
leaving  a  son,  Oberto  II.  The  family  received  several  dis- 
tricts and  towns  to  be  held  as  fiefs  of  ihr  (Icnnan  empire. 
Albertazzo  II.,  who  succeeded  Oberto  II.  about  102(1,  mar- 
ried a  German  princess  of  the  house  of  Guclph  or  \Vulf. 
Their  son,  Guelph  IV.,  received  in  1071  the  investiture  of 
the  duchy  of  Bavaria.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  houses 
of  Brunswick  and  Hanover.  Obizzo  took  the  title  of  mar- 
quis of  Este  in  1137,  and  Azzo  VI.,  marquis  of  Mste.  v.as, 
chosen  as  their  sovereign  by  the  people  of  Ferrara  in  1208. 
Azzo  VII.  of  Este,  was  the  chief  of  the  Guelph  faction  in 
the  civil  war  which  they  waged  against  the  Ghibelincs.  Ho 
died  after  a  long  reign  in  1264,  His  successor,  Obizzo  II., 
added  to  his  dominions  in  1288  tho  city  of  Modena,  at  tho 
request  of  its  citizens,  who  chose  him  as  their  sovereign. 
l)ied  in  1293.  Ercole  (or  Hercules)  I.,  who  began  to  reign 
in  1433,  was  noted  as  a  patron  of  literary  men.  His  smi, 
Alfonzo  I.,  duke  of  l-'crrara  and  Modena,  wlio  reigned  from 
1505  to  lO.'M,  was  an  able  statesman  and  general.  He  mar- 
ried the  notorious  Lucretia  Borgia.  He  was  succeeded  hy 
his  son,  Ercole  II.,  who  married  Renec,  tho  Protestant 
daughter  of  Louis  XII.  of  France.  iJicd  in  1559.  The 
next  duke  of  Ferrara  was  Alfonzo  II.,  a  son  of  Ercole  II. 
He  was  a  patron  of  the  poet  Tasso,  whom  he  afterwards 
imprisoned  and  treated  with  cruelty.  He  died  without  issue 
in  1597,  when  his  cousin  Cesarc  became  duke  of  Modena, 
but  lost  Ferrara,  which  was  annexed  to  the  Papal  States. 
The  dukes  who  reigned  after  the  death  of  Alfon/o  II.  were 
comparatively  obscure  and  feeble.  Alfonzo  IV.,  who  be- 
came duke  of  Modena  in  1058,  had  a  daughter  Mary,  who  was 
the  second  wife  of  James  II.  of  England,  and  a  son,  Francis 
1 1.,  who  died  without  issue  in  1694.  The  title  was  then  in- 
herited by  Rinaldo,  who,  by  his  marriage  with  a  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Brunswick-Luneburg.  united  the  Italian 
and  German  branches  of  the  family.  He  died  in  1737,  and 
i  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Francis  III.,  who  died  in  17ML 
Maria  Beatrice,  a  granddaughter  of  Francis  III.,  was  mar- 
ried to  Ferdinand,  archduke  of  Austria.  They  had  a  son, 
Francis,  who  became  duke  of  Modena  in  181-1,  and  died  iu 
1846,  leaving  a  son,  Francis  V.,  who  was  the  last  duke  of 
Mfldena.  He  was  deposed  in  1859  by  his  revolted  subjects 
joining  the  general  movement  for  Italian  unity.  (Sec  POM- 
PEO  LITTA,  "  Famiglia  Celebri  Italiane.") 

Estella  [Sp.  pron.  es-tel'yl],  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Navarre,  22  miles  S.  W.  of  Pampeluna.  It  is 
well  built,  and  has  a  fine  church  with  a  lofty  tower,  a  col- 
lege, and  a  hospital ;  also  manufactures  of  linen  and  wool- 
len fabrics,  brandy,  and  earthenware.  Pop.  5593. 

Efite'pa  (anc.  Aatapa),  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Seville,  60  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Seville.  It  has  a  church 
which  is  a  noble  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  a 
fine  palace;  also  manufactures  of  baize,  oil,  etc.  Marble 
is  quarried  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  8133. 

Estepo'na,atown  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Malaga, 
on  the  Mediterranean,  63  miles  E.  of  Cadiz.  It  has  an  old 
Roman  castle,  is  well  built,  and  has  extensive  sardine-fish- 
eries. Pop.  91116. 

Es'terhazy,  an  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Hungary, 
which  has  produced  many  eminent  men  and  which  owns 
large  estates. 

Esterhazy  (NICHOLAS  JOSEPH),  n  grandson  of  Paul, 
was  born  Dec.  18,  1714.  Ho  became  a  privy  councillor 
and  field-marshal-general.  He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  mu- 
sicians. Died  Sept.  20,  1790. 

Esterhazy  de  Galantha  (NICHOLAS),  PRINCE,  a  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  Dee.  12, 1765.  He  was  distinguished 
as  a  diplomatist,  and  obtained  the  military  rank  of  field- 
marshal.  He  was  employed  as  ambassador  to  Paris,  Lon- 
don, and  St.  Petersburg  between  1801  and  1816.  He  owned 
an  immense  fortune,  and  founded  a  rich  collection  of  paint- 
ings in  Vienna.  Died  Nov.  25,  1833. 

Esterhazy  de  Galantha  (PAUL),  PRINCE,  was  born 
Sept.  8,  1635.  He  became  a  field-marshal  in  the  Austrian 
armv  before  the  age  of  thirty,  and  was  chosen  palatine  of 
Hungary  in  1681.  In  1686  he  took  Buda  from  the  Turks, 
and  in  1687  was  created  a  prince  of  the  empire.  Died 
Mar.  26,  1713. 

Esterhazy  de  Galantha  (PATL  ANTONY),  PRINCE, 
born  Mar.  10,  1786,  was  a  son  of  Nicholas,  noticed  above. 
He  was  ambassador  from  Austria  to  London  in  1815-18, 
and  again  in  1830-38.  In  Mar.,  1848,  he  became  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs  in  the  liberal  ministry  of  Hungary, 


l-.-Tlll.i:     ESTOVERS. 


lull   lie  prudently  resigned  abuut  the  time  when  the  war  [ 

broke  "til,  :iuil  In-  look  ii"  pail  ill  l!i--  \sar.  Mr  owned 
more  land  Ilian  ;in\  nl^«,'l  "]'  tin-  \n-'jiail  empire,  and 
hail  n  fine  p  .'  ii-ladl.  Ilicd  May  L'l, 

Ks'tlirr  [which    means   '-slar"l.  the    1'ersian   nani'1   of 
Ilntlas'Mili  [  win  rh  MI.-!  M  -  ••  myrtle  "  ],  a  1,,-aut  iful  .1 

maiden,  who    hei-ame    I  lie  ||  neen  >  i!     \el  \,-.   k  in^  «  if    I' 
I:.  C.    1~'>    I'    '  -      SHIII-  critics   make   her  a  nie<'<  .  <ith,-i-  a 

n  ili,'  Benjamlte,  who  became  prime  mln- 

if    Persia  ill  place    ,  ,f    Hainan  the  Amalckile.      She    is 

•,ly  mil  i"  in'  Identified  »iih  .\im--iri-,  tin'  ••  Persian 
.Ic/chel."  Her  coiiii'  '"Mini  with  Xerxes  was  subsequent  to 
hi-  <ii-:i  -i  I'HIH  Lnvajlon  "i"  <  ii 


r.  ItiinK  ol.     n     "I'  iliii  latest  of  the  canonical 

hooks    of  the    I  )|'l    Te-tament.    i-,,i, 

mid  ri-laliii(4  events   which  ^a\i-   rise  to  the  .lew  Hi  tea-r  "f 
I'nrim.        'rii'1    .lews    rail    it    i-llljillal  icall  V     .J/'v-W'*',    "the 
Roll."     Tin-   whole   id'    i'    is   read    in   .1  rogues 

every  year  at  the  feast  whoso  origin  it  explains;  mid  still, 
in    many    s\  na_'"_'nes.  w  it  h    noisy    demonstrations.  M 
his-ing,  ami   ehippin,.;   id'  hanilK,  mid    stamping  of  feet    at 
tin1   iiifiilion    nf   Hainan'--!    name.       The   in-pir.itioii    (d'  tin- 
book  and  it*  right  to  a  place-  in   tho  canon    have    l-een 
sharply  <|iie-tiuneil.      Mnrh  ai  ......  ml  in  made  of  tin-  singu- 

lar fa.1!  that  tin-    name    "f  <i"d    does    nut 

althiHigh  fasting  is  spoken  of,  no  mention  is  made  of 
prayer:  and  that  the  religious,  tone  of  the  bonk  tin 
out  is  low.  On  the  other  side  it  is  nrncd  that  tin-  provi- 
dence of  Hod  is  magnified  ;  that  we  have  a  vivid  picture 
of  manners  and  morals  at  tin-  Persian  court  :  and.  nbovo 
all,  a  most  valuable  exemplification  "i  tin'  onspiritual  cha- 
racter of  that  portion  of  tin-  liel.rew  people,  who  chose  not 
to  return  to  the  Holy  hand.  Tin-  I  .....  It  appears  to  have 
In  rn  writtrn  ill  Persia  soon  afier  tho  occurrence  of  the 
events  n-hiird  in  it,  hut  by  whom  critics  are  not  agreed. 
Its  authorship  ranim!  In-  lelerniined. 

I'ixthcr,  Aporrypluil  Itook  of,  consists  of  the  ten 
canonical  i-haplfi-H  di>.-i-riln'd  aho\e.  with  interpolations 
here  and  tln-rr,  and  th«  udditioll  of  six  chapters  at  the 
end.  The-e  additions  tire  found  iu  the  Sfplna^'int.  and  in 
\crMons  made  from  it.  hut  nut  in  tin-  llehiew.  lor  this 
reason  Jerome  plai-nl  Ih-'in  together  at  tin-  rini  of  i 
but  Luther  was  tho  first  to  place  them  in  the  Apocrypha. 
Tin-  oliji-i-t  of  tin-  unknown  author  was  to  give  a  more  re- 
ligion.- ton.-  lo  tin-  I  .....  k  of  Ksther  than  it  originally  pos- 
se-scd.  Though  ciinMilci'i'd  spurious  hy  nil  Protestant 
churches.  tin-  lim-k,  Armenian,  and  Roman  Catholic 
ohurches  accept  these  additions  as  canonical. 

Ks'thrrvilU-,  a  p"-l  \  ilia-'-,  i-»|iitnl  of  Kminctt  oo.,  In., 
is  a  rapidly  (,'rnwiiig  town,  |.h':isiinily  situated  on  the  E. 
hram-h  of  tin-  DCS  .M  ,ini-s  Kivi-r.  It  boa  a  school-house 
i'ii-iiiii;SsniMi.  and  superior  educational  advantages,  a  bank, 
newspaper,  inai'liine  .-hop.  twn  hotels,  tno  saw  and  grist 
mills,  two  i-luiri-ln-s.  el,-.  I'rineipnl  hnsiness.  fanning  and 
stock-raising.  1'op.  of  \  illnge,  Hi>:  of  township.  IMP. 
D.iv  .(  .IIVKIX-.  I'jis.  ••  VIMUI  \TIIII." 

F.stlio'nin,  or  Itcvul  [(Ji-r.  Kullilaml],  a  government 
of  Russia,  and  one  of  the  Ittiltic  provinces,  is  hounded  on 
the  N.  hy  the  (iulf  of  Finland,  on  the  K.  hy  St.  Peters- 
burg, on  the  S.  by  Livonin,  anil  on  (he  W.  by  the  Baltic 
S.M.  Area,  7(1111  square  miles.  '1'he  surface  is  generally 
lint,  and  <-\ii  n.-i\  d\  cu\ercd  with  tor,  -is  nf  pine;  the  soil 
i,ly,  and  in  some  parts  marshy.  The  staple  prodiuds 
are  grain,  hemp,  (lux,  tnlnicco,  and  cattle.  The  population 
of  the  town*  and  the  nohilily  are  predominantly  (icrninn, 
while  the  people  of  the  rural  districts  are  ninslly  1'istho- 
nintis,  who  belong  to  tbe  Fiiinish  race.  Ninety  six  percent. 
of  the  population  helongs  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  Tho 
latiu'iliigi1  of  the  Ksthnnians  is  soft  and  meliidiona.  Their 
literature  consists  ehielly  of  poems,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  the  epic  poem  ••  Kalexa  1'oii^."  The  Msthonian 
tribe  inhuhit.s  also  a  part  of  I,i\onin.  and  einhraccs  an  ag- 
gregate population  of  ahnilt  I'llMl.llllll.  Ksthonin  was  con- 
quered from  the  Swedes  hv  Peter  the  (ireat  in  1710.  Cap- 
ital. Reval.  P.ip.  in  lsf,7.  :'^  ' 

Ks'till,  a,  county  in    K.   (Vntral    Kentucky.      Arc.- 
square  miles.      It  is  intersected   hy  Kentucky  Ki\er.      I  h.' 
surface  is  hilly;    the  soil  fertile.       dial  and  iron  are    found. 
(irain  and    lohucco   are   produced.      Capital.  Irvine.      1'op. 
'JI1IS. 

Ks'tillvillo,  a  ]iost-villaj;e,  capital  of  Seott  e,,..  Va., 
about  ."..'ill  miles  W.  hv  S.  from  Richmond.  1'op.  of  K.-till- 
ville  township.  L'lOO.' 

Estop'pcl,  a  prim-ip!,-  of  law,  whereby  one  is  bound  by 
his  prc\  ions  admission  or  declaration  —  not  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  true,  hut  hccan-e  h,  ,ii-pntc  il  is  regarded  as  con- 
trary to  sound  policy  or  as  suh\eisi\e  of  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice. Kstoppels  are:  "I  record,  of  deed,  and  iu  ;>«»'«. 

1,  J^atnf>/jcl  «/  Jtecorti.  —  By   record   is  here  meant  the 


record  of  a  tribunal  of  a  judicial  character.     No  our  i-  per 

in  it  ted  iii  a  legal  proceeding  to  eontradi.  I  an  admi.-Mou  made 

hy  him  in  Ins  pi,  ailing.    S"  1 1. 

•    ]iti  i -'li.'- v.ii    i-    in     ni"-l  '.inei-n    absi>lu(«  ly   nnini 

peaehal.ie,        I  1    t  he  jll  lament    i-',l/-f,<.        thai    i*.    it     II 

mine*  tin-  -lain-  of  a   p<  r-i,n  or  thing    -it  is  binding  on  all 

-,  whether  rendered   by  a  dome-lie  ,,r  a 
bunnl.      If  the  judgment  is  /, 

i  n  I   the  hetter  npinion   , 

me  rule  applies  to  a  foreign  judgment,  unl, -s  it  he 
shown    in    either  ca-e  thai    the   cmirt  which    pi 
did  not  |iiire  jnrj-.liclion,  or  that    the  judgment  win  ob- 

1   by  fraud.      This    rc-p>el  for  the  deci-ioii"    of   f. 

IribnnaN   is  ha-,,1  on  ih, mity  which  nations  nhn» 

other,  and  nn   tin  unn-ree.     The  l'"ii-litu 

r .i.ividi •-  that  full  faith  and  credit  sh 
in  i-aeh  Stilt,-  lo  the  pui 

ry  other  State.      I'llder  this  pr 

judgment"  nf  tin in'-  tatC   are   binding  on  the 

trihunalsof  another  Stale,  without  n-feren  Tine 

of  tho  comity  of  nati*  n-.     I'.ui  a  judgnu  n'  ,  h»« 

no  binding  force  except  us  to  the  uartic*  to  the  action  in 
which  it  is  rendered,  and  th"-c  who  e'aini  under  them,  who 
are  technically  said  to  be  in  privity  with  them.     Th- 
trine  of  estoppel  by  record  does  not  pre\,nt  on,-  inju,. 
a  judgment  from  taking  to  attack  it,  Rtid 

judgments  are  often  set  aside  on  application  to  the  e»urt 
in  which  they  are  rendered.  In  certain  cases  courts  of 
equity  interfere  by  injunction  to  stay  proceedings  on  judg- 
ments obtained  in  courts  of  law. 

2.  Entoppel  ty  Dertt. — A  party  to  an  instrument  under 
seal  is  bound  by  I'  contain,  ,1  in  it  to  those  who 
have  acted  upon  sin-h  stall  men  is,  or,  as  Lord  Mansfield  puts 
it,  no  man  is  allowed  to  dispute  hi--  n\\  n  solemn  deed.     The 
estoppel  applies  to  recitals  as  well  as  to  direct  averments. 
To  create  an  estoppel  tho  recital  must  be  clear  and  of  a 
material  fact,  ami  consistent  with  the  general  scope  of  the 
died.     As  a  general  rnl  of  this  class  are  i, 

.  Thus,  in  tho  case  of  n  leave,  while  tho  tenant  e 
di:  pnto  tin)  till"  of  the  landlord,  the  hitler  cannot  deny  tho 
right  of  the  tenant.  There  is  also  an  <  -tuppd  hy  deed, if 
a  more  technical  nature.  This  grows  out  of  a  covenant  of 
warranty.  Thus,  should  a  person  having  no  title  to  land 
eoiuey  with  cotcnniit  of  warranty,  and  afterwards  acquire 
the  tiile,  ho  would  bo  estopped  by  his  covenant  from  as- 
serting his  claim  lo  the  land.  The  object  of  this  rule  a  to 
avoid  "circuity  of  action." 

3.  £*tr, /•/••/  in  r<ii*. — In  tho  time  of  Lord  Coke  this  di- 
vision of  tho  principle  was  applied  only  to  certain  acts  rela- 
tive to  the  title  of  real  estate  which  the  law  regarded  as 
possessing  equal  solemnity  and  notoriety  with  a  deed.  Since 
then  the  principle  has  been  greatly  extended,  and  now  pre- 
sents a  twofold  aspect.     In  tho  first  place,  it  is  rigorously 
applied,  from  motives  of  general  policy,  to  certain  classes 
of  cases.     A  bailee  in  general  cannot  dispute  the  title  of  his 
bailor,  neither  is  the  endor.-er  or  acceptor  of  negotiable  pa- 
per allowed  to  deny  the  genuineness  of  any  of  the  preced- 
ing names  to  the  paper.     In  the  second  place,  it  is  applied 
when  good  conscience  requires  that  one  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  insist  on  his  strict  legal  rights.     The  rule  which 
governs  its  application  hero  may  be  thus  stated  :  Where  one 
has  made  a  representation  or  an  admission  by  his  words, 
his  action,  or,  in  cases  where  it  is  his  duty  to  speak,  by  his 
silence,  with  the  intent  or  expectation,  or  reasonable  grounds 
for  expectation,  that  others  should  rely  and  act  thereon,  ho 
shall  not  be  permitted  to   prove  that  the  representation  or 
ndinis-ion  was  untrue,  if  thereby  injury  would  re-ult  to  one 
who  has  in  good  faith  acted  upon  it.      It  was  at  one  time 
supposed  that  /VnW  was  ;,n  essential  clement  to  constitute 
an  estoppel  in  ;>«i'».     The  heller  npinion  is  that  no  fraudu- 
lent design  is  necessary.     It  is  enough  if  the  party  claim- 
ing the  benefit  of  the  eslopp'el  has  acted  upon  the  represen- 
tations us  before  slated.     The  principle,  thus  limited  and 
applied,  is  free  from  the  technicalities  and  harshness  which 
for  a  long  time  caused  the  doctrine  of  e-toppel  to  he  regarded 
with  suspicion  by  the  courts:  it   is  cmi-tunHy  invoke-, I  for 

the  prevention  of  fraud  and  injustice,  and  has  hi me  one 

of  the  most  effective  agencies  of  the  law.     A  few  instances 
of  its  practical  application  may  be  cited  :  A  principal  may 
hv  his  conduct  he  deny  that  a  certain  person  it 

his  agent :  one  who  has  permitted  himself  to  be  held  out  as 
a  member  of  a  mercantile  firm  may  I ,-  c-topped  as  to  cred- 
itors from  denying  his  membership:  a  man  who  has  held 
out  a  woman  as  his  wife  may  he  i  slopped  from  proving  that 
she  is  not  as  to  tradesmen  who  have  in  good  faith  supplied  her 
with  the  necessaries  of  life  on  his  credit.      The  principle  has 
been  extended  to  the  law  of  real  estate.     An  owner  of  land 
who  has  induced  another  to  incur  heavy  expenditure  on  the 
representation  that  the  latter  was  owner  would  i 

from  asserting  his  own  title.  T.  W.  I>»  II;IIT. 

Esto'vers*  the  right  of  a  tenant  to  take  wood  from  the 
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demised  premises  for  fuel,  fences,  and  general  agricultural 
purposes.  This  right  may  be  claimed  by  any  tenant, 
whether  for  life,  for  years,  or  at  will,  unless  forbidden  in 
his  lease.  But  only  a  reasonable  amount  of  wood  can  be 
taken ;  the  tenant  must  not.  destroy  the  timber,  nor  do  any 
permanent  injury  to  the  inheritance. 

Estrades,  d'  (GODEFROI),  COMTE,  a  marshal  of  France 
and  able  diplomatist,  born  at  Agen  in  1607.  He  negotiated 
the  cession  of  Dunkirk  to  France  in  1662,  and  rendered  im- 
portant military  services  in  Holland  between  1672  and  1675. 
He  represented  France  at  the  congress  of  Nymwegeu,  1G78. 
Died  Feb.  26,  1686. 

Estray'  [remotely  from  the  Lat.  extra,  "  outside,"  and 
vnyor,  vagari,  to  "  wander"],  in  law,  is  a  domestic  animal 
(the  owner  of  which  is  unknown)  found  wandering  outside 
the  pasture  or  other  enclosure  where  it  belongs.  In  Eng- 
land the  owner  has  a  year  and  a  day  to  claim  such  cattle 
in,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  enclosure  where  they  are 
found  must  make  due  proclamation  in  a  church  and  in  two 
market-towns.  When  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  they 
belong  to  the  proprietor  of  the  enclosure  where  they  are 
found.  The  law  of  cstrays  varies  in  the  different  States 
of  the  Union.  In  some,  after  the  cstray  has  been  duly 
advertised  and  kept  a  certain  length  of  time,  it  is  sold  to 
pay  the  charges  for  advertising  and  keeping,  any  balance 
going  to  the  town  treasury.  Cattle  running  about  con- 
trary to  local,  municipal,  or  other  regulations,  or  breaking 
into  growing  crops  and  doing  damage  to  them  or  to  other 
property,  can  in  most  places  be  sent  to  a  public  pound,  and 
after  a  short  time  sold  to  pay  damages  and  expenses. 

Estrees,  d'  (GABRIELLE),  a  beautiful  Frenchwoman, 
born  in  1571,  was  a  sister  of  the  first  duke  of  Estrees.  She  was 
the  mistress  of  Henry  IV.,  who  gave  her  the  title  of  duchess. 
It  is  said  that  he  intended  to  marry  her,  but  he  was  pre- 
vented by  her  early  death  (April  10,  1599).  She  was  ami- 
able and  graceful.  Her  brother,  the  due  d'Estre"es,  was  a 
marshal  of  France,  and  had  a  son  who  was  also  a  marshal. 
Estremadu'ra,  a  province  of  Portugal,  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Beira,  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  Alemtejo,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  Atlantic,  and  intersected  by  the  river  Tagus. 
Area,  6873  square  miles.  The  surface  is  mostly  hilly;  the 
soil  is  partly  fertile  and  partly  sterile.  It  is  subject  to 
frequent  earthquakes.  Among  tho  minerals  ore  granite, 
marble,  and  coal.  The  staple  productions  are  wine,  oil, 
cork,  fruits,  and  grain.  Pop.  in  1868,  837,451.  Capital, 
Lisbon. 

Estrcmadn'ra,  a  former  province  of  Spain,  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Leon,  on  the  E.  by  New  Castile,  on 
the  S.  by  Andalusia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Portugal,  and  in- 
tersected by  the  rivers  Tagus  and  Guadiana.  Between 
these  rivers  a  long  chain  of  mountains  extends  nearly  E. 
:nnl  W.  Tho  northern  and  southern  parts  are  also  moun- 
tainous. The  soil  is  fertile,  but  not  cultivated  to  much  ex- 
tent. Large  flocks  of  sheep  are  pastured  on  it.  This  prov- 
ince contains  mines  of  copper,  lead,  silver,  and  coal,  which 
are  neglected.  It  is  comprised  in  the  present  provinces  of 
Badajos  and  Cacfres.  Pop.  in  1867,  733,749. 

Estremoz',  a  fortified  town  of  Portugal,  in  Alemtejo, 
is  about  23  miles  N.  E.  of  Evora  and  82  miles  E.  of  Lis- 
bon. It  has  a  strong  castle  on  a  hill,  around  the  base  of 
which  the  town  is  built.  Here  are  famous  manufactures  of 
porous  jars  which  have  the  property  of  keeping  water  cool. 
The  forms  of  these  jars  are  said  to  be  classical.  Pop.  iu 
1863,  7274. 

Es'tuary,  or  .Es'tuary  [Lat.  mtiin'riam,  from  m'lits, 
the  "tide,"  because  the  tide  is  apt  to  be  felt  even  more  in 
an  estuary  than  in  the  open  sea],  in  geography,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  wide  mouth  of  a  river  where  the  tide  meets  the 
current;  also  an  arm  of  the  sea  or  a  frith. 

Esz'ek,  Es'sek,  or  Esseck  (anc.  Mur'eia  or  Miir'ia), 
a  strongly  fortified  town  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy, 
the  capital  of  Slavonia,  is  on  the  river  Drave.  13  miles  from 
its  entrance  into  the  Danube,  and  150  miles  S.  by  W.  from 
Pesth.  It  has  a  prosperous  trade,  facilitated  by  the  steam 
navigation  of  the  river.  It  contains  an  arsenal,  a  town- 
house,  and  a  normal  school.  Pop.  in  1869,  17,247. 

Etampes,  formerly  Estampes  (anc.  fftnm'ptr),  a  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  is  on  tho 
Paris  and  Origans  Railway,  31  miles  by  rail  S.  S.  W.  of 
Paris.  It  has  an  old  Gothic  church,  a  castle,  and  many 
flouring  mills;  also  manufactures  of  hosiery,  linen  thread, 
counterpanes,  and  soap.  Pop.  in  1866,  8288. 

Etampes,  or  Estampes  (AXNB),  DITHESS OF,  aFrench 
lady,  born  in  1508.  She  was  a  favorite  mistress  of  Francis 
I.,  and  exerted  much  influence  over  public  affairs.  She  is 
said  to  have  been  a  woman  of  superior  talents.  Died  in  1576. 
Et'anin  [Arab.],  the  fixed  star  called  ?  Draconis.  Ob- 
servations made  on  this  star  by  James  Bradley  led  him  in 
1727  to  the  discovery  of  the  aberration  of  the  fixed  stars. 


Eta'wah,  a  decayed  town  of  India,  in  the  N.  W.  Prov- 
inces, is  on  the  Jumna,  about  70  miles  below  Agra,  and  on 
the  East  Indian  Railway,  97  miles  N.  W.  of  Cawnpore,  and 
837  miles  from  Calcutta.  It  presents  some  remains  of  for- 
mer grandeur.  Pop.  about  20,000. 

Etching.  See  E.VCRAVING,  by  PRES.  M.  B.  ANDERSON, 
LL.D. 

Ete'ocles  [Gr.  'Ereo«Aijc],  a  mythical  king  of  Thebes 
(in  Bceotia)  and  a  son  of  (Edipus.  He  and  his  brother 
Polynices  agreed  to  reign  alternately  over  Thebes,  but 
Eteocles  usurped  the  throne  when  his  brother's  turn  came 
to  reign.  The  famous  expedition  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes  was  undertaken  to  restore  Polynices,  who  killed 
Eteocles  in  single  combat. 

Ete'sian  Winds  [Gr.  eVijo-i'ai,  orcmviuapepoi;  i.e. "an- 
nual (or  periodical)  winds,"  from  «TOS.  a  "year"],  northerly 
and  north-easterly  winds  which  prevail  in  summer  through- 
out a  great  part  of  Europe  and  in  Northern  Africa.  The  name 
occurs  in  its  Greek  form  in  several  ancient  writers,  and  is  now 
occasionally  seen  in  meteorological  works.  These  winds 
arise  in  a  great  degree  from  the  heat  of  the  African  Sahara. 

Etex  (ANTOIXE),  a  sculptor,  painter,  engraver,  architect, 
and  iiuthor,  was  born  at  Paris  Mar.  20,  1806,  was  educated 
at  Paris  and  Rome,  and  has  achieved  distinction  in  all  the 
departments  to  which  he  has  given  attention.  He  has  pub- 
lished an  "  Essai  sur  le  Beau  "  (1851),  "  Cours  Element aire 
de  Dessin"  (1859),  and  "J.  Pradier,  Ary  Scheffer:  Etudes" 
(1859). 

Ethal.     See  SPERMACETI,  by  PROF.  B.  SILLIMAN,  M.  D. 

Eth'elbert,  king  of  Kent,  ascended  the  throne  about 
560  A.  D.  He  became  the  head  or  most  powerful  prince 
(bretwalda)  of  the  Heptarchy  about  590.  His  wife  IScrtha, 
a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Paris,  was  a  Christian,  and  in- 
duced Ethelbert  and  his  subjects  to  profess  Christianity  in 
597  A.  D.  Saint  Augustine  was  instrumental  in  their  con- 
version. Ethelbert  gave  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  their  first 
written  code  of  laws.  Died  in  610  A.  D. 

Ethelbert,  Anglo-Saxon  king  of  England,  was  a  son 
of  Ethelwolf.  He  began  to  reign  over  Kent,  Essex,  and 
Sussex  in  852  A.  D.,  and  obtained  also  the  throne  of  Wcs- 
sex  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Ethelbald  in  860.  He  died 
in  865  A.  D. 

Eth'elred  (or  ./Ethelred)  I.,  Anglo-Saxon  king  of 
England,  succeeded  his  brother  Ethelbert  in  866  A.  D.  In 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  the  island  was  invaded  by  Danes, 
who  conquered  a  large  part  of  his  kingdom.  His  brother 
Alfred  defeated  the  Danes  in  870.  Ethelred  was  killed  in 
battle  at  Merton  in  871  A.  D.,  and  was  succeeded  by  Alfred 
the  Great. 

Ethelred  II.,  surnamcd  THE  UsitEAnr,  Anglo-Saxon 
kiiij,'  of  Kngland,  a  son  of  Edgar,  was  born  in  968  A.  D. 
His  mother  was  Elfrida,  notorious  for  her  crimes.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  half-brother,  Edward  tho  Martyr,  in  978.  In  his 
disastrous  and  inglorious  reign  the  kingdom  was  invaded 
and  ravaged  by  the  Danes,  to  whom  he  paid  large  sums  of 
money  to  purchase  peace,  but  they  soon  renewed  their 
piratical  incursions.  The  Danish  king  Sweyn  took  London 
in  1014.  and  Ethelred  fled  to  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandv,  who  was  his  wife's  brother.  He  died  in  1016,  leav- 
ing two  sons — Edmund  Ironside  and  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Eth'clwolf,  Anglo-Saxon  king  of  England,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Egbert,  whom  he  succeeded  in  836  A.  D.  His 
kingdom  was  harassed  by  several  incursions  of  the  Danes, 
who  pillaged  London  in  851.  He  defeated  these  invaders  at 
Okely  in  that  year.  He  married,  in  856,  Judith,  a  daughter 
of  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  France.  Died  in  858  A.  D.  He 
left  four  sons — EthelbaldJ  Ethelbert,  Ethelred,  and  Alfred 
the  Great. 

Ethcnc.     Sec  ETIIYLENE. 

E'ther  [Gr.  uMijp;  Lat.  ic'lhtr,  originally  applied  to  the 
purer  upper  air ;  hence  any  subtile  fluid],  in  organic  chemis- 
try, is  a  name  given  to  numerous  compounds,  which  are 
usually  very  volatile,  fragrant,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
highly  inflammable;  they  are  generally  derived  from  alco- 
hols by  the  action  of  acids.  When  the  alcohols  are  simply 
dehydrated  by  the  action  of  the  acid,  "simple  ethers"  are 
produced,  which  are  oxides  of  the  alcohol  radicals  analo- 
gous to  metallic  oxides.  Thus, 

Common  Alcohol.        Common  Ether.        Wntcr. 

2C2H5.H.O    =    (C2H5)jO    +    IM>. 

When  the  acids  combine  with  the  alcohol  radical,  "com- 
pound ethers "  are  produced,  analogous  to  metallic  salts. 
Thus, 

Common  Acetic  Ethyl  Wnirr 

Alcohol.  Acid.  Acetate. 

C2H5.H.O  +  H.C2H302  =  C2H5.C2H302  +  H20. 
"Haloid  ethers "  are  compounds  of  the  alcohol  radicals 
with  tho  halogens,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  etc.      They 
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arc   analogous   to   oommun    salt    iN'ai'l).     Amyl   chloride 
(Cjlln'T)  and  methyl  iodide  K'llil)  an-  examples. 

Sulphur,  selenium,  ei,-.  |. UNI  compounds  analogous  to  the  j 
simple  or  oxygen  ethers. 

<  ''.iiini'.n  rilicr,  properly  known  as  ethylie  rtlirr,  commonly 
and  very  incorrectly  called  sulphuric  ether   <    M      Of  i-gene- 
nilly  regarded  as  an  ox  \ gen  .  t her,  and  in  this  view  is  some- 
••alled  ethyl  oxide.      It  is  formed  l.v  tin    action  of  gul- 
phurie  iti'id  <T  -nine  i.lh.T  dehydraling  agent  upon  strong 
cthylic  (common;  alcohol.    Elhylic  ether  is  a  fragrant. 
less,  transparent,  anil  highly  mobile  liquid.  »iili  :i   ll 
gravity  of  .720,  and  a  Lolling  |'"in'  <    illicit.      It 

i>  exlremely  combustible,  mi<l  so  volatile  that  when  applied 
to  the  liaml  it  causes  a  profound  sen -at  ion  of  colil.     Though 
very  light  in  the  liquid  state,  it-  vapor  i-  wore  than 
;t-  heavy  as  air.     It  Is  very  useful  in  the  chemical  labora- 
tory, e-pecially  as  a  solvent  of  fais  and  oils. 

KiluT  is  nun  li  n-ed  in  medicine  and  surgery,  both  u  a 
.litl'u-ible  stimulant  and  as  un  anaesthetic.  It  was  prob- 
ably the  first  upli-te  ana-slhetic  ever  employed.  It  was 

introduced  by  Dr.  Morton  of  Boston,  Mass.     (See  A.N.KS- 

THETh 

The  other  more  important  ethers  are  "acetic  ether" 
(ethyl  aectatc.  I'jlb.l ' dl.ii  I .. '.  an  exceedingly  fragrant  stimu- 
lant and  iintispasmodic  ;  "butyric  ether  "(ethyl  butyrate, 
OjHs.l'jIliO.ji,  used  in  preparing  artificial  pineapple  syrup; 
"  pelargonic  elher  "  (ethyl  pclargonate),  for  making  artificial 
quince  flavor  ;  "  ainyl  neetate,"  for  making  "jargonelle  pear 
essence,"  extensively  used  in  confections,  besides  an  im- 
mense number  of  other  ethers  and  mixtures  used  in  arti- 
ficial flavoring;  "  iodic  ether"  (ethyl  iodide),  used  in  med- 
icine; "nitrous  ether"  (ethyl  nitrite,  CjIIj-NOj),  used  in 
making  "sweet  spirits  of  nitre." 

Ether,  a  hypothetical  medium  which  is  assumed  to  per- 
vade all  space,  and  which  is  regarded  as  possessing  extreme 
irnuity  and  i-la-n.-ity,  and  as  being  the  medium  of  the 
transmission  of  light  and  heat,  these  forces  being  trans- 
mitted by  vibrations  nr  undulations  of  this  ether. 

Eth'erege,  or  Etheridge  (Sir  GEORGE),  an  English 
dramatist,  born  in  I  ti:iii.  He  wrote  ••  Love  in  a  Tub,"  " Sir 
Fopling  Klutter,  or  the  Man  of  Mode,"  and  other  successful 
em lies.  He  was  a  wit  ami  libertine.  Died  about  1692. 

Fthios.  See  MDIIAL  PHILOSOPHY,  by  PRF.S.  NOAH  POB- 
TKK.  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D. 

Ethio'pia  [Lat.  *Etlii'i/>i»:  lir.  Ai»ion.a.  from  alia,  to 
"burn,"  and  w^/,  "face;"  lleh.  t'unh],  a  name  given  by 
ancient  geographers  to  the  regions  situated  S.  of  Egypt 
and  Libya.  The  namo  Ethiopians  was  originally  ap- 
plied by  the  Greeks  to  all  the  peoples  who  lived  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  known  world,  including  the  dark- 
colored  natives  of  India.  As  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans had  but  little  intercourse  with  the  Ethiopians,  the 
accounts  which  they  have  transmitted  to  us  are  very  de- 
fective and  uncertain.  They  supposed  Ethiopia  to  be  in- 
habited by  several  races  called  'I  rnglodytcs,  Pygmies,  Ma- 
crobii,  and  liletnniyes.  According  to  some  traditions,  the 
Egyptians  derived  their  rivili/ation  or  came  themselves 
from  Ethiopia.  The  connection  between  Egypt  and  Ethio- 
pia was  at  all  periods  intimate,  hut  it  is  now  generally  be- 
lieved that  civilization  ascended  the  Nile,  instead  uf  <i.- 
sccnding  it.  In  its  extended  sens-',  Ethiopia  corresponded 
to  the  modern  Nnl.ia.  Semiaar,  Kordofan,  and  Northern 
Aliyssinia.  The  population  of  this  vague  region  was  a 
mixture  of  Arabian  and  Lilian  races  uith  ihe  genuine 
Ethiopians.  The  latter  bad  well  formed  limbs,  and  n  facial 
outline  resembling  the  Caucasian  in  all  hut  its  inclination 
to  prominent  lips  and  a  somewhat  sloping  forehead.  Their 
language  was  Semitic.  The  Nubians  and  Shangftllas  of  the 
present  time  are  probably  their  descendants. 

The  term  Ethiopia  Proper  was  restrieteii  io  the  kingdom 
of  Meroc.  The  high  civilization  of  Ethiopia,  as  attested 
by  historians  and  confirmed  by  monuments,  was  confined 
to  the  island  of  Moroe  and  ./.W<niy,m  . /.'./</;jf/.  The  king- 
dom of  Meroc  was  bounded  on  the  K.  by  the  river  Asta- 
boras  (Atbara)  and  on  the  W.  by  the  desert  of  llahiouda. 
It  probably  extended  southward  to  the  junction  of  the  liluo 
Nile  with  the  White  Nile.  The  capital  of  this  kingdom 
was  Napata,  on  the  Nile.  It  became  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  civilized  nations  of  the  world  as  early  as 
1000  11.  C.  The  government  was  a  sacerdotal  monarchy, 
the  priests  being  the  ruling  class,  as  in  Egypt.  The  mili- 
tary power  of  the  Ethiopians  was  celebrated  by  Isaiah 
(xx.  5)  and  other  Hebrew  prophets,  and  the  sacred  history 
records  their  invasion  of  Palestine.  In  the  eighth  century 
15.  C.  an  Ethiopian  dynasty  (the  twenty-fifth  of  Egypt) 
reigned  in  Lower  Egypt.  The  first  king  of  this  dynasty 
was  Sabaco,  whose  son  and  successor,  Sebichus  (the 
Sera  of  the  Bible),  was  an  ally  of  Hoshca,  king  of  Israel,  in 
722  15.  C.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  reign  of  the  Egypt  i .m 
king  Psammcticbus  (630  B.  C.)  the  military  caste,  number- 


ing 240,000,  migrated  into  Ethiopia.  It  wai  invaded  by 
the  army  ot  Ling-  of  Persia,  in  630  B.  C.  Ac- 

cording to  Josephus,  he  conquered  Meroe.     In  the   • 
of  Augustus  Citsar.  <'anda"e.   .jue.-n   of    Ethi"| 
war  against  the  Romans.     Having  been  defeated,  she  sued 
for  peace  and  became  tributary  to  him  in  22  It.  <'.,  but  the 
Kouian  tenure  of  Ethiopia  was  always  precarious.     Early 
in  the  fourth  century  many  Christian  churches  were  planted 

in  Ethiopia.       (B**    \IH  --IVU.  by   l'i:ol.    \.  .1.  Si  li 

F.thiupir  Lanmiaei-  find  I.ilrrnlurr.     The  namo 

''  Kthiopir  language"  is  at  present  generally  applied  to  (lie 

old  written  languageof  the  \lns-inian  I'hnreh.  The  name 
"  Chaldean  language."  which  was  given  to  it  lit  the  lime 
when  the  kn  it  was  fir.«t  introduced  into  Europe 

by  J.  Potken  (lii:t),  was  incorrect,  lint  even  the  > 
'•  Ktbiopic  language,"  by  which  it  has  been  known  sin<  • 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  doe>  not  M-I-HI  to  tit  exaetly. 
for  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  language  of  that  race 
called  by  the  ancients  .Ethiopes  i  the  ('u^liitc*  of  the  I'. 
and  in  the  largo  empire  of  Abyssinia,  which  was  called  in 
the  Middle  Ages  Ethiopia,  there  were  and  still  are  many 
other  languages,  some  of  which  are  related  to,  while  others 
are  of  entirely  different  stock  from,  the  Ethiopian.  The 
native  name  is  the  lieez  language,  (iecz,  or,  in  the  plural, 
Ay'  Uti  (i.  e.  "  those  who  have  travelled,"  or  "  the  free  "), 
was  the  name  which  the  race  who  once  spoke  this  language 
applied  to  itself,  and  consequently  to  its  language;  and 
modern  philologist*  have  begun  to  uic'Mtcer"  as  the  more 
accurate,  in  preference  to  "  Ethiopio"  language,  the  more 
general  term.  TheUeei  wereoncof  the  Semitic  tribes,  who 
had  emigrated  from  Arabia  to  Abyssinia,  and  bad  settled 
in  Tigre  and  its  capital,  Axoom.  In  the  large  Abyssinian 
empire  which  grew  up  arpund  A  xoom,  and  which  was  gradu- 
ally Christianized  after  (he  fourth  century,  this  liecz  lan- 
guage became  the  official  and  the  church  language,  beside 
which  the  dialects  and  languages  of  the  different  natne 
tribes  still  continued  to  exist,  but  were  not  used  as  written 
languages.  In  this  ruling  position  as  the  official  language 
of  the  empire  it  continued  to  maintain  itself  until  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thirteenth  century,  when,  in  consequence  of  a 
change  of  dynasties,  the  Amharic  language  gradually  gained 
the  ascendency  at  the  imperial  court,  and  entirely  super- 
seded the  Ethiopic  as  the  official  language.  But  its  posi- 
tion as  the  language  of  the  Church  and  of  the  scholars  of 
Christian  Abyssinia  it  did  not  lose  in  consequence  of  this 
political  revolution.  The  clergy  and  literary  men  were  for 
centuries  compelled  to  have  a  knowledge  of  it,  and  under- 
stood it  even  well  enough  to  write  books;  and  even  at  the 
present  day  the  old  (iecz  books  continue  to  be  copied. 
During  the  last  three  hundred  years  books  of  all  kinds  nave 
been  prepared  in  the  Amharic  language,  which  is  more 
familiar  to  the  people,  and  even  the  Bible  or  parts  of  it  have 
i.e.  n  trail-In!.  <!.  e-pe.-ially  at  the  instanccof  the  Protestant 
missionaries,  into  the  modern  languages  of  Abyssinia,  in 
particular  into  the  Amharic  and  Tigrc,  without  diminishing, 
however,  the  influence  of  the  old  Ueei  translations.  As  a 
popular  language  the  tiecz  has  died  out  even  in  Tigre,  its 
original  home,  or  rather  it  has  been  modified  in  (he  mouths 
of  the  people  into  dialects.  Among  these  descendants  of  the 
i  lee/,  language  two  principal  dialects  are  distinguished  :  the 
Tigre,  which  is  closely  allied  to  the  <;•>/.  and  which  is 
-]. iikcn  by  nomadic  tribes  in  the  extreme  north,  in  the  re- 
gions bordering  on  Nubia  and  Sennaar,  which  for  a  long 
time  have  been  cut  loose  from  Abyssinia;  and  the  TigriTm, 
which  is  spoken  in  the  old  province  of  Tigre  and  the  neigh- 
boring districts,  and  which  has  degenerated  more  than  the 
other  in  sounds,  forms,  and  fulness  of  words,  and  is  largely 
mixed  with  Amharic  words.  (A  grammar  of  this  language 
has  recently  been  published  by  Prwtorius,  ••  Urammatik  der 
Tigrinasprache,"  1872.) 

The  (Jeez  is  a  purely  Semitic  language,  but  still,  in  its 
way,  is  very  peculiar,  and  is  justly  regarded  as  a  special 
branch  of  the  Semitic  family.  Its  relation  to  the  language 
of  the  Hiinyaritic  monuments  can  hardly  be  said  to  bo 
nearer  than  its  relation  to  the  Arabic  as  now  written.  It  has, 
however, much  in  common  with  the  entire  Arabic  group  of 
languages,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  stock  of  words,  but  also 
in  regard  to  the  system  of  sounds  and  the  formation  of 
words ;  and  although  it  has  never  attained  the  fulness  of 
forms  of  the  Arabic,  it  has  developed  some  Semitic  pecu- 
liarities, even  more  consistently  than  the  written  Arabic. 
But  in  many  words.  root«,  forms,  and  even  in  many  syn- 
tactic forms,  it  agrees  more  with  the  northern  Semitic  lan- 
guages, e.-pe-ially  with  the  Hebrew,  but  also  with  the  Ara- 
maic and  the  Assyrian.  It  must  therefore  be  assumed  that 
the  Gecz.  after  its  branching  off  from  the  northern  Semitic. 
continued  to  develop  itself  in  connection  with  the  southern 
Semitic  i  Arabic!  languages,  but  separated  itself  very  early 
from  these,  and  continued  to  go  along  its  own  path, 
this  reason  it  has  still  many  peculiarities  of  the  ancient 
Semitic  languages — peculiarities  which  ha\e  I.e.  n  aban- 
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cloned  even  in  the  Arabic  ;  and  in  some  respects  has  re-  I 
tained  the  most  ancient  forms  (e.  y.    it   has  no   article). 
Other  forms  it  has  developed  in  a  peculiar  manner,  contrary  | 
to  the  method  of  all  other  Semitic  languages  (*•.  '/.  most  of 
the    prepositions    and    conjunctions).      Especially    in    the 
method  of  construction  it  has  formations  which  are  hardly 
to  be  found  in  the  other  Semitic  languages,  and  has  acquired  a 
flexibility  of  syntax  which  distinguishes  it  favorably  from  nil 
the  other  languages  related  toil.  On  the  other  hand,  besides 
many  ancient  and  peculiar  forms  in  the  Gcez,  we  meet,  strange 
to  say,  with  many  forms  which  the  other  Semitic  languages 
only  reached  in  their  latest  stages  of  development  (c.  y.  the 
disappearance  of  the  inner  passive  and  of  the  participial 
form,  the  dropping  of  short  vowels,  etc.);  and  we  may  infer 
from  this  that  the  Gcez,  as  it  is  presented  to  us  in  the  Abys-  . 
sinian  books,  has  already  passed  through  a  long  stage  of  de- 
velopment.    From  this  it  is  seen  that  the  study  of  the  Geez  j 
is  very  important  ami  instructive  to  the  Semitic  philologist. 

The  Geez  has  never  been  grammatically  treated  by  native 
(Abyssinian)  scholars.  In  Kurnpe,  after  several  very  incom- 
plete attempts  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
it  was  treated  of  in  a  grammatical  and  lexicographical  ex- 
position, which  for  its  time  was  excellent,  by  Hiob  Ludolf 
("Grammar  and  Lexicon,"  1661;  2d  eel.,  Lexicon,  Ifi'JU, 
Grammar,  1702).  In  accordance  with  the  demand  of  modern 
linguistics,  anil  on  the  basis  of  a  much  fuller  knowledge  of 
Ethiopic  literature,  the  language  has  recently  been  treated 
of  by  A.  Dillmann  (•'  Grammar,"  1857  ;  "  Lexikon,"  1865). 

The  Geez  is  written  with  peculiar  characters,  which  orig- 
inally were  identical  with  the  Himyaritic  and  old  Arabic 
characters  found  in  the  inscriptions  of  Syria  and  Assyria, 
and  were  afterwards  only  slightly  modified.  It  is  written 
not  from  right  to  left,  but  from  left, to  right,  and  is  also  re- 
markable in  that  it  separates  the  single  words  by  two 
dots  (:),  and  that  the  writing  of  vowels  by  means  of  little 
lines  and  hooks,  which  are  attached  to  the  consonants,  is 
uniformly  carried  out.  These  characters  were  subsequently 
used  in  Abyssinia  for  the  other  dialects  ami  languages  also, 
especially  for  the  Amharic  anel  the  Tigrina,  but  enriched 
by  several  new  characters,  so  that  they  can  be  said  to  have 
become  the  universal  alphabet  of  Abyssinia. 

The  oldest  monuments  of  the  Ethiopic  characters  and 
language  which  are  known  at  present  do  not  date  beyond 
the  first  centuries  of  our  era.  They  are  coins  and  inscrip- 
tions; among  the  latter  especially  the  large  inscriptions  of 
Axoom,  which  have  been  made  known  to  the  world  by  Kiip- 
pel  in  the  account  of  his  travels.  They  mostly  show  an 
archaic  mode  of  writing  the  consonants,  and  the  vowel-signs 
are  only  in  their  infancy.  An  Ethiopic  literature  began  to 
exist  since  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Abyssinia 
(in  the  fourth  century),  and  has  always  retained  a  predomi- 
nantly religious  character.  Its  basis  was  the  translation  of 
the  Bible,  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  together  with  the 
semi-biblical,  apocryphal,  and  pseudepigraphie  books  be- 
longing thereto,  which  in  the  other  churches  were  rejected 
or  lost  (as  the  book  of  Jubilees,  of  Enoch,  the  Apocalypse 
of  Ezra,  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias, 
and  others).  The  entire  translation  has  feeen  made  from 
the  Greek,  but  was  afterwards  revised  several  times — the 
Old  Testament  at  last  even  from  the  Hebrew  ;  and  we  must 
therefore  distinguish  between  the  old,  middle,  and  latest  re- 
visions of  the  text.  Tho  pseudepigraphie  books  arc  nearly 
all  printed.  A  critical  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  has 
been  begun  by  Prof.  Dillmann,  but  has  only  progressed  to 
the  second  book  of  Kings.  Tho  Psalms  and  Solomon's 
Song  have  h£en  published  already  several  times.  The 
New  Testament  was  printed  at  Rome  in  1548,  and  was  re- 
produced in  the  London  Polyglot  with  many  mistakes.  Tho 
edition  (now  out  of  print)  of  the  English  Bible  Society  (by  i 
P.  Platt,  1826)  gives  a  mixed  text,  which  cannot  be  used  for 
critical  purposes.  The  other  literature  consists,  for  a  large 
part,  of  translations  of  Greek  and  even  Coptic  works,  and 
after  Mohammedanism  had  taken  root  in  Egypt,  the  mother- 
country  of  the  Abyssinian  Church,  Arabic  works  also  were 
translated.  The  literature  comprises  theological  and  religi- 
ous works  of  every  kind,  such  as  collections  of  old  canons 
(Clementina,  Didascalia,  Synodus),  catena),  anel  homilies, 
<-.\egiMical  and  dogmatic  writings  (especially  those  of  Cyril,  I 
Epiphanius,  Chrysostom,  and  also  of  the  Syrian  Fathers, 
especially  those  of  the  Monophysitic  Church) ;  Haimanota 
Aban  (i.  e.  a.  large  collection  of  confessions  of  faith  of  the 
monophysitie  teachers);  lectionariesfor  the  whole  year,  es- 
pecially for  the  fasts  and  the  Passion-time;  horologia,  lit- 
urgies of  the  mass,  and  church-books  for  the  other  sacra- 
ments, and  for  burials,  cl.uivh  discipline  (Faus  Manfasaui ), 
ami  church  law  (Fetha  Niigast),  Acta  Sanctorum  (Svnax.i), 
a  large  number  of  monastic  rules  anel  monastic  writings  ; 
in  sacred  and  profane  history  and  chronology  the  works 
of  Jeiseph  lien  (lorion,  George  Ben  Amid,  Abuschaker,  and 
others,  and  even  something  relating  to  philosophy  and  the 
natural  sciences. 


Among  the  native  productions  of  the  Abyssinians  them- 
selves are  dogmatic  treatises,  pseudonymous  apocalyptical 
writings,  numerous  prayer-books  and  formulas,  meditations, 
eulogies  and  biographies  of  saints,  martyrs,  monks,  and 
archangels  in  prose  and  verse,  mostly  productions  of  monk- 
ish imagination  and  an  insane  belief  in  miracles.  More 
important  in  their  way  are  the  large  ancient  hymn-books 
(De-gna,  Maras'et,  Me'raf),  with  hymns  and  antiphonies, 
not  only  for  Sundays  anel  holidays,  but  also  for  every  day 
in  the  year,  and  containing  formulas  for  the  ceremonies  in 
honor  of  all  the  saints  of  the  calendar,  with  peculiar  notes 
for  singing,  the  use  of  which  has  been  very  imperfectly 
explaincel  up  to  the  present  time.  Most  of  these  works, 
which  inelicate  a  considerable  progress  in  religious  poetry 
and  music,  have  been  traced  back  to  a  certain  Jarcd  in  the 
sixth  century.  liesides  these  there  were  also  large  weirks 
on  native  history,  anel  explicit  annals  of  Ihc  several  kings 
(from  which  J.  Bruce  in  the  seconel  veilumc  of  his  travels 
lias  given  extracts),  whie'h  were  written  in  n  peculiar  lan- 
guage, a  mixture  of  the-  (Je-ez  and  the  Amharic.  After  the 
extinction  of  the  (icez  a  beginning  of  grammatical  and  lex- 
icographical works  was  made,  and  was  deposited  in  many 
Ethiopic-Amharic  glossaries  (Savasev).  Much  was  also 
written  in  this  period  on  medicine,  witchcraft,  exorcism. 
and  divination  for  the  superstitions  people,  either  in  Ethio- 
pic-Amharic or  entirely  in  the  Amharic  language.  The 
poetry  was  almost  entirely  in  the  service  of  the  Church  and 
of  religion.  At  all  events,  poems  on  secular  affairs  in  the 
Gcez  language  have  not  come  down  to  us.  Besides  the  pe- 
culiarly arrangeel  hymns,  only  lyrical  poetry  was  developed. 
The  poems  arc  divided  into  strophes  of  equal  length.  Tho 
construction  of  the  strophes  shows  many  varieties:  the 
lines  are  rhymed  ;  the  syllables  are  neither  measured  nor 
counted.  Of  real  poetic  genius  there  are  but  few  traces  in 
these  poems  j  many  have  of  poetry  nothing  but  the  rhyme. 

Of  the  entire  literature  very  little  has  been  printed  bc- 
sieles  the  Bible.  But  it  is  at  present  very  fully  represented 
in  manuscripts  in  all  the  large  libraries  of  Europe,  espe- 
cially in  Koine,  Paris,  Oxford,  London,  Tubingen,  Frank- 
fort-on-the  Main,  Vienna,  and  Berlin.  The  largest  collec- 
tion of  manuscripts  until  lately  was  in  the  possession  of 
Antoino  d'Abbadie  in  France.  But  since  the  Abyssinian 
war  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum  has  been  so 
largely  increased  that  it  is  without  doubt  the  largest  in 
Europe.  All  the  older  and  most  of  the  later  manuscripts 
are  written  on  beautiful  parchment.  Among  the  manu- 
scripts brought  to  Europe  within  the  last  century  none  date 
farther  back  than  the  fifteenth  century. 

Arnrsr  DILI.MANX. 
of  the  University  of  Jlerlin,  German}/. 

l"tliiops  Min'eral,  the  black  powder  obtained  by 
triturating  mercury  with  sulphur.  It  is  a  sulphide  of 
mercury.  The  term  Ethiops  was  formerly  applied  to  other 
black  powders. 

Eth  moid  [from  the  Gr.  q<V<>«,  a  "sieve,"  and  elios, 
"form"]  Hour,  a  spongy,  irregularly  cubical  bone,  situ- 
ated below  the  anterior  part  of  the  brain,  between  the  orbits 
of  the  eyes  and  at  the  roots  of  the  nose.  In  man  it  consists 
of  four  parts  —  the  cribriform  plate,  the  perpendicular  plate, 
and  the  two  lateral  masses.  It  is  developed  from  three  cen- 
tres, commencing  about  the  fifth  month  of  foetal  life,  and  is 
completed  about  the  sixth  year  of  childhood.  It  appears 
to  be  formed  of  the  united  neurapophyses  of  the  first  cepha- 
lic vertebra. 

Ethnology.  Sec  MAN  AND  HIS  MIGRATIONS.  By  PRES. 
M.  B.  ANDERSON,  LL.D. 

E'thyl,  or  E'thule  [from  the  Gr.  aie.jp  and  vA>j,  "sub- 
stance;" literally,  a  "substance  of  ether"],  a  name  given 
to  the  eirganic  radical  (CjIU)  contained  in  ether  and  alcohol. 
It  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  ethyl  iodide. 
It  is  at  ordinary  temperatures  a  colorless  anel  invisible  gas, 
possessing  a  slight  ethereal  odor,  anel  burning  with  a  bril- 
liant white  flame.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol.  It  may  be  condensed  to  a  liefuid  by  the  pressure 
of  two  and  one-fourth  atmospheres, 

lit  li\  I'MIII  in,  a  compound  ammonia  in  which  one  atom 
of  the  hydrogen  of  the  NHS  is  replaced  by  ethyl,  C2H5. 
Thus, 

Ammonia.  Etliybmm. 

II,  f  C2Il5, 


u.  H. 

It  is  a  mobile  liquid,  with  a  boiling-point  of  only  66°  Fah- 
renheit, and  a  specific  gravity  of  0.01164.  It  has  the  odor 
and  many  of  the  reactions  of  ammonia,  being  a  powerful 
alkaline  base.  Its  vapor,  however,  is  inflammable.  Th'-iv 
is  also  a  diothylamin,  NIHCjHsh,  a  triethylamin,  N(CzHj)j, 
and  a  tctrcthylamnimiium,  N(CtU|)i< 

Kthyl-Carbamules,  or  Ethyl-Ureas,  compounds 
derived  from  carbamide  or  urea  by  the  substitution  of  one 
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or  more  atoms  of  ethyl  for  a  corresponding  number  of 

atoms  of  hydrogen. 

mide  or  urea    •   N..iCi>i"  II,. 
Kllul  eailiamide  '  'I-,'. Hi. 

.  1  carbamide         .V  I'D  "|  i'.||5)jlli. 
Triotli.vl carbamide-  «-  N|(CO)"(CsH«)iH. 
Eth'vlmi     i    II;      I  ilhriic,  Oil-limit  «;ns,  or  Bi- 
rlirlllircttcil    II  ydrogrn,  produced    In   heating   air  ..I,., I 
with   strung  sulphuric  ;i.'i  1   <•]•  l,.,ti,.  anhydride;    also  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  many  organic   bodies,  as  fills,  i 
wooil,  coal,  many  suits   lit'  organic  ll   is   ;ni  IIM 

portant  i-oii-ii'iii.|ii  of  ,-.,.il  £.1-.  ili,.  illuminating  power  of 
\\hieh  .in.-  in  its  prMtaee.  n  li  •  ooloni 

having  a  faint  fth,. i. -a]  ddor,   "Inch  is  attributed  to  a 
contamination    with    elher   \apor.      If-    spei-i;i'- 

II  it   may  b  1  to  a 

limpid  lii]ui.i.  ll  burns  in  the  air  with  a  bright  white 
flame  which  is  very  luminous.  It  is  a  diatomic  radical. 

uniting  with  tun  atom-  ol '  Cl,  Hj.  TV.  ami  other  inonat ic 

radicals,   anil   with  one  atom  of  O,  S,   and   oih.-r  diatomic 

il-.     liy  replacing  hydrogen  in  two  or  nion-  mo!- 
of  ainliiiillia.    it    produces    diainines.    triamines.   etc. 
ETIIYI.KNK  li.vsrs.j      Its  compound  with  chlorine  (('jll,l'li) 
has  long  been  known  as  "Dutch  liquid." 

Eth'ylrne  HII'MCS.  By  the  action  of  ethylen*  chlor- 
ide, bromide,  or  ioiliilo  on  ntu  i  he  ,',•  I  m  sealed 
tubes,  rloe/.,  Nahinson,  and  llofmami  ha\o  shown  that  a 
series  of  compound  ammonias  are  generated.  AVhen  a 
molecule  of  etlivleno  replaces  an  atom  uf  hydrogen  in  each 
of  two  molecules  of  ammonia,  an  cthvlcnc  tliaiuine  is  pro- 

I   "-' 
ducccl,  CsIInN'a  -Nj  '  M'.II,)".      Two  molecules  of  ethy- 

(  Us 
Icno,  replacing  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  each  molecule  of 

ammonia,  yield  diethylene  diamine.  Three  ethylcnes,  re- 
placing all  six  atoms  uf  |1,  yield  triethyleue  diami 

(C^IU/'s-  In  'I'1'  sanir  manner,  by  rfplai-i'lili'lit  s  of  hydro- 
gen in  three  aii'l  four  molecules  of  ammonia  by  ethylene, 
there  arc  produced  triamincs  and  tetramines  uf  various 

grades.    The  hydrogen  remaining  in  the  triami r 

mine   may    lie   furl  her   replaced    l,y   llic,   mimatomio  alcohol 
radicals,  methyl,  ethyl,  cto. 
Eth'ylene   Car'bamidcs,  or  Ethylcnc   Ureas, 

compounds  produced  liy  the  a:-tion  of  c;,   ,  mt  the 

eyaiiic  ethers  on  el  h\  !ene  iliamines.  Klhylene-ilicarba- 
mide  may  bo  considered  as  formed  of  tuo  moleenles  of 
urea  or  earbami'le.  in  eaeh  of  whieh  one  atom  of  hydrogen 
is  replaced  by  a  molecule  of  othylcne,  thus:  I'rt-a^Nj 
(C'0)."H4;  otoylfno-<licarbamida  =  N«(t'0)i"(C]II«). "!!«=• 

Nj(co>"  i  ,„ :.  ,„  i  n3. 

N,(CO)"}  <-(-'lll]      i  11,. 

Etbylenic  Alcohols.  By  replacing  two,  four,  six  or 
more  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  as  many  molecules  of  water, 
ethylene  gives  rise  to  a  Scries  of  alcohois. 

Etiola'tion  [Fr.  ftioUmrat,  from  fiinlt,  "blanched"], 
the  state  of  a  plant  which  is  deprived  of  green  color  by  the 
exclusion  of  light.  When  it  is  obtained  by  keeping  plants 
in  the  dark  in  order  to  render  them  tender  and  less  acrid, 
it  is  called  MtinrliiiHj,  as  iu  the  case  of  celery. 

Etiquette  [from  the  Ur.  ^0o«.  plu.  ^o<o,  "manners"  or 
'•  morals,"  and  the  Fr.  affix  ettc,  meaning  "  little  ;"  literally, 
"  minute  morals  or  manners  "],  the  name  given  to  the  cere- 
monial forms  required  hy  good  Weeding  to  be  observed  in 
social  or  official  life.  Ceremonial  observances  were  carried 
to  the  greatest  extent  by  the  Byzantine  court,  but  (he  spirit 
of  etiquette  was  probably  never  so  tyrannical  and  predomi- 
nant as  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 

Et'ivc,  Loch,  in  Scotland,  is  a  salt-water  lake  or  inlet 
of  the  sea  in  the  county  of  Argylo.  It  is  1M  miles  Ion,-,  and 
varies  in  width  from  half  a  mile  to  3  miles.  It  receives  the 
river  Awe,  and  communicates  with  the  Frith  of  Lorn.  Grand 
and  romantic  scenery  occurs  along  its  ban 

Et'na  [Gr.  Alrni;  Lat.  .Et'no:  Sicilian,  Mnn'jiM'li<\,  a 
celebrated  volcanic  mountain  of  Sicily,  is  in  the  N".  E.  part 
of  the  island,  adjacent  to  the  sea  and  very  near  to  the  ,-itv 
of  Catania.  It  is  an  isolated  mass  of  conical  form,  having 
no  connection  with  the  other  Sicilian  mountains,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  valley  of  the  river  Alcantara.  It  has 
an  altitude  of  10,036  feet  abort  Ihe  level  of  the  sea,  and  its 
haso  is  about  90  miles  in  circumference.  The  vo 
phenomena  whieh  it  presents  on  a  greater  scale  than  is 
elsewhere  s^eii  in  Km  ope  early  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  ancients,  and  were  described  by  1'indar,  who  racn- 
the  rivers  ot'  fiery  lava  rolling  down  its  sides  into 
the  sea.  Thucydides  informs  us  that  an  eruption  occurred 
in  425  B.  C.  Four  violent  eruptions  are  recorded  to  have 
occurred  in  a  period  of  twenty  years — viz..  Mil,  l:',j,  126, 
and  1  21  IJ.  C.  It  appears  that  the  \  o!canie  action  of  Etna 
was  in  ancient,  as  it  continues  to  he.  in  modern  times,  irregu- 


lar and  intermittent.  The  cily  of  Catania  has  repeatedly 
been  nearly  ruined  by  Ihe  eruption*  and  rarlhquakrs.  r'nuii 
the  expressions  of  Strah,,  in  his  ,le».-ri|.tion  of  Klna,  it  is 
evident  that  in  hi*  time  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  to  its 
summit  was  a  common  .vbievenirni.  S, ••.  •  wri 

ters  describe  the  upper  part  of  Etna  as  covered  «itl, 
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petaal  snow,  but  at  present  the  snow  remains  only  eight  or 
nine  months  of  the  year.  Sir  John  llerschcl,  who  asci 
to  the  top  of  Etna  in  Is2  I.  di -,  r,i,, «  parts  of  its  scenery  in 
these  term*  :  "  Ascending  from  Catania,  you  skirt  the  stream 
of  lava  which  destroyed  a  large  part  of  that  city  in  16811, 
and  which  ran  into  the  sea,  forming  a  jetty  or  breakwater 
that  now  gives  Catania  what  it  never  had  before,  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  harbor."  "  Among  the  remarkable  features 
of  Etna  is  that  of  its  flanks,  bristling  over  with  innumera- 
ble smaller  volcanoes.  For  the  height  is  so  great  that  the 
lava  now  scarcely  ever  rises  to  the  top  of  the  crater,  for  be- 
fore that  its  immense  weight  breaks  through  at  the  sides." 
"  From  the  summit,"  ho  adds.  "  extends  a  view  of  extraor- 
dinary magnificence."  The  last  great  eruption  was  in  1868. 

Etna,  a  township  of  Kosoiusko  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1007. 

Etna,  a  township  of  Whitley  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  429. 

Etna,  a  township  of  Hardin  co.,  la.     Pop.  1849. 

Ktna,  a  post-township  of  Penobscot  co.,  Me.,  on  the 
Maine  Central  U.K.,  17  miles  from  Baugor.  Pop.  Ml. 

Etna,  a  post-village  of  Drydcn  township,  Tompkinsco., 
N.  Y.  Pop;  230. 

Etna,  a  post-township  of  Licking  co.,  0.  Pop.  of  Til- 
lage, 258;  of  township.  1221. 

Ktna,  a  post-borough  of  Shalcr  township,  Allegheny 
co.,  Pa.  Pop.  1117. 

Etna  Green,  a  village  in  Etna  township,  Kosciusko 
CO.,  Ind.  I'... 

I',  ton,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  is 
Thames,  opposite  \Vindsor,  22  miles  W .  of  London. 
It  is  the  site  of  Eton  College,  one  <>i  the  n  edu- 

cational institutions  of  Kngland,  founded  and  richly  en- 
dowed in  1410  by  Henry  Y]..  Imi  the  buildings  were  not 
completed  mil;!  I.'i2.'i.  ll  is  a  favorite  school  of  preliminary 
in-trnction  for  the  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  Many 
seholars  are  at  the  age  of  seventeen  elected  in  valuable 
scholarships  at  King'.-  College,  Cambridge.  Kton  is  gov- 
i  by  a  provost  and  seven  fellows.  The  main  portion 
of  the  establishment,  numbering  nearly  UOO,  consists  of  the 
"/'/"Van*,  who  live  outside  of  the  college,  and  for  whose 
tuition  the  same  price  is  paid  as  for  that  of  the  tull* i/trt  or 
scholars.  The  number  of  the  latter  is  limited  to  seventy. 

Et'owah,  a  county  in  the  N.  K.  uf  Alabama.  Area, 
f>50  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  l.y  the  Coosa  Riier. 
The  surface  is  partly  hilly:  (be  soil  is  productive.  Corn, 
wheat,  eorton,  tohaeco.  and  wool  are  staple  products.  It 
is  traversed  hv  the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  K.  K.  Cap- 
ital. Cadsden."  Pop.  HM09. 

Etru'ria,  or  Tuscia,  an  important  country  of  ancient 
Italy,  vras  called  Tyrrhrnia  ( TYp^im >  by  the  Gr.eks.  It 

was  bounded  on  the  N.  liy  the   \pen:. ra  the  I!.  i>y  th<- 

and   on  the  W.  by  (lie  Mediterranean  or  Tynhfnian 
Sea.     The  inhabitants  were  called  K 

'I'u  -cans  i  '/'nt  ••)"  i  hy  the  classic  Lat  ii!  'the  It  reeks 

aluavs  called  them  Tyrrhenians  or  Ty rsemaii-.      Their  na 
tional  name  in  the  Ktruscan  language  w;  - 

Among  tin-  [>h\  ll  ry  are  the  Monte 

Auiiata.  win  <  I  feet  above  the  l,-\  el  of  the  sea,  the 
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river  Arnus  (now  Arno),  and  the  Locus  Trasimenus,  now 
called  Lago  Trasimeno  or  Lake  of  Perugia.  Ancient  writers 
concur  in  the  statement  that  the  government  of  the  Etrus- 
cans was  a  confederacy  of  twelve  cities  or  cantons,  each  of 
which  was  independent  and  had  the  right  of  internal  self- 
government.  The  chief  rulers  bore  the  general  title  of 
li't-nmo.  The  cities  which  composed  the  league  of  Etruria 
I'roper  are  universally  reckoned  as  twelve  in  number,  but 
these  cannot  bo  all  identified,  as  no  ancient  writer  has  pre- 
served a  list  of  their  names.  Among  the  most  Important 
of  these  twelve  cities  were  Tarquinii,  Veil,  Clusium,  Vol- 
sinii,  Cortona,  Cajre,  Perusia,  Arretium.  The  early  tradi- 
tions mention  several  Etruscan  kings,  as  Porsena,  king  of 
Clusium,  but  during  the  greater  part  of  the  historic  period 
the  political  constitution  was  an  aristocracy.  The  Etrus- 
cans were  very  superstitious,  and  distinguished  for  their  de- 
votion to  their  national  religion  and  the  zeal  with  which  they 
performed  its  rites  and  ceremonies  (a  word  derived  from 
Caere).  The  most  important  of  the  deities  whom  they  wor- 
shipped were  Tinia  or  Tina  (Jupiter),  Capra  (Juno),  and 
Minerva,  whose  name  was  the  same  in  the  Etruscan  as  in 
the  Latin  language.  ]!esides  these,  and  others  whose  names 
have  been  preserved,  there  were  twelve  divinities  (six  male 
and  six  female)  whose  proper  names  were  unknown,  but 
who  were  termed  collectively  D'n  Consentce,  and  were  coun- 
sellors of  Tinia.  They  were  believed  to  preside  over  the 
powers  of  nature.  Superior  to  these,  and  to  Tinia  himself, 
were  certain  mysterious  Dii  luruliiti,  who  were  supposed  to 
exercise  an  irresistible  controlling  power  over  the  gods,  like 
the  Fates  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology. 

Oriijtn  and  IHntnry. — The  question  of  the  origin  and 
affinities  of  the  Etruscans  has  long  exercised  the  ingenuity 
of  scholars  and  antiquaries,  but  it  still  remains  undecided. 
The  opinion  generally  adopted  by  Roman  writers  ascribed 
to  them  a  Lydian  origin.  The  earliest  authority  for  this 
tradition  is  Herodotus,  who  states  that  he  received  it  from 
the  Lydians.  This  opinion  was  rejected  by  Hcllanicus, 
who  represents  the  Etruscans  as  Pclasgians,  and  by  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halicarnassue,  who  considered  them  indigenous 
(ttutoctithoned),  and  states  that  in  his  time  they  were  very 
distinct  from  every  other  people  in  language  as  well  as 
manners  and  customs.  Niebuhr  maintained  that  they  were 
a  mixture  of  Pelasgians  and  Umbrians  with  a  race  of  north- 
ern invaders  (Kasena),  who  conquered  the  same  at  an  un- 
known date.  He  believed  that  the  Rasena  or  Etruscan 
nobility  came  originally  from  the  Rhtctian  Alps.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Etruscans,  even  during  the 
period  of  their  greatest  power  and  prosperity,  is  very  vague 
and  imperfect.  The  Etruscan  language  is  thought  to  be 
Indo-European  in  its  grammatical  construction,  though  its 
vocabulary,  so  far  as  ascertained,  cannot  be  with  any  cer- 
tainty affiliated.  There  is  no  Etruscan  literature  extant, 
and  no  bilingual  inscriptions  of  any  length  have  been 
found.  There  were  three  Etrurian  centres  of  occupation  : 
(1)  from  the  Tiber  northward  to  Pisa,  where  the  Etruscans 
seem  to  have  been  limited  by  the  Ligurians;  (2)  the  settle- 
ment on  the  Po,  of  which  liologna,  Verona,  and  Mantua 
were  the  principal  cities ;  the  Etrurian  population  is  shown 
by  inscriptions  to  have  extended  northward  to  the  Rhaetian 
Alps ;  (3)  that  in  the  Phlcgrsean  plains  surrounding  Capua 
and  Nola,  which  are  regarded  as  Etruscan  cities.  Livy 
informs  us  that  before  the  Romans  became  the  dominant 
people  of  Italy  the  power  of  the  Tuscans  was  widely  ex- 
tended both  by  sea  and  land.  Several  Greek  writers  at- 
test the  facts  that  they  were  bold  and  enterprising  navi- 
gators, and  fitted  out  large  fleets  for  naval  warfare.  In 
538  B.  C.  they  fought  a  naval  battle  against  the  Phocseans 
at  Corsica.  The  Tuscans  and  Carthaginians  were  allies 
on  this  occasion,  and  in  other  battles  against  the  Greek 
colonies  of  Italy.  Besides  the  twelve  cities  of  Etruria 
Proper,  these  people  possessed  another  state  or  confed- 
eracy on  the  northern  side  of  the  Apennines.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  traditions,  the  Tuscans  were  a  power- 
ful nation  before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  752  B.  C.  It 
probably  attained  its  greatest  power  about  150  years  later. 
The  Tuscan  cities  of  Clusium  and  Veii  were  involved  in 
several  wars  against  the  rising  power  of  Rome.  Tradition 
indicates  the  establishment  of  an  Etruscan  dynasty  at  Rome 
under  the  later  kings,  the  two  Tarquins,  and  assigns  to  this 
period  of  Etruscan  domination  the  construction  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  and  the  Capitol.  About  508  B.  C.,  Porsena,  king 
of  Clusium,  marched  against  Rome,  which  the  best  critics 
think  he  captured.  Hostilities  continued,  with  occasional 
intervals,  between  the  Romans  and  the  Veientes  from  483 
B.  C.  to  396  B.  C.,  when  Veii  was  captured  by  Camillus  and 
destroyed.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  other  Tuscan  cities 
gave  any  aid  to  Veii  during  this  period.  This  apparent 
neutrality  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  their  northern 
frontier  was  then  infested  by  predatory  hordes  of  Gauls, 
whom  they  were  scarcely  able  to  repel.  In  the  subsequent 
wars  it  was  sometimes  Tarquiuii  and  sometimes  Voisinii 


that  fought  against  Rome.  About  309  B.  C.  the  combined 
forces  of  several  Etruscan  cities  were  defeated  by  Fabius 
Maximus  in  a  battle  which  gave  the  first  decisive  blow  to 
their  power.  The  conquest  was  completed  by  a  victory 
which  the  Romans  gained  at  the  Vndimonian  Lake  in  283 
B.  C.  The  Etruscans,  however,  retained  long  after  this 
event  their  own  language,  customs,  religious  rites,  and  na- 
tionality. They  were  admitted  to  the  Roman  franchise  in 
89  B.  C. 

Arts  find  f'ii-ifizatitni. — Ancient  writers  concur  in  repre- 
senting the  Etruscans  as  the  most  cultivated  and  refined 
people  of  ancient  Italy,  and  as  especially  skilful  in  orna- 
meutal  and  useful  arts.  They  often  evince  a  singular  simi- 
larity to  Egyptian  ideas  and  patterns  which  has  astonished 
antiquarians.  The  Romans  derived  from  them  many 
arts  and  inventions  that  conduce  to  the  comfort  of  life,  be- 
sides the  toga  and  other  articles  of  dress,  the  curule  chair, 
and  the  triumphal  pomp.  The  genius  of  the  Etruscans 
appears  to  have  been  practical  rather  than  speculative. 
They  excelled  in  agriculture,  navigation,  engineering,  and 
in  useful  public  works.  They  had  made  great  progress  in 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  The  so-called  Tus- 
can order  of  architecture  is  a  modification  of  the  Doric. 
The  Cloaca  Maxima  at  Rome  proves  that  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  principle  of  the  arch,  and  exempli- 
fies their  skill  in  the  construction  of  sewers.  Of  their 
temples,  theatres,  and  amphitheatres  no  considerable  re- 
mains have  been  preserved.  Among  the  existing  monu- 
ments of  their  massive  and  Cyclopean  masonry  are  frag- 
ments of  walls  which  defended  the  cities  of  Cortona,  Faesulic, 
Clusium,  and  Volatcrrai.  Their  tombs  present  one  of  the  most 
peculiar  features  in  Etruscan  antiquities.  These  arc  in  some 
cases  chambers  hewn  in  a  cliff  or  solid  rock,  and  adorned 
outside  with  facades  of  temples.  The  interior  walls  are 
decorated  with  paintings,  and  the  tombs  contain  vast  num- 
bers of  vases,  tripods,  urns,  etc.  The  Etruscans  excelled 
in  several  branches  of  plastic  art,  especially  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  bronze  articles  and  pottery.  Bronze  statues  and 
utensils  were  exported  from  Etruria  in  immense  numbers. 
Among  the  extant  specimens  of  their  bronze-work  are  the 
figure  of  a  she-wolf  in  the  Capitol  of  Rome,  and  the  Chi- 
inaera  in  the  Museum  of  Florence.  It  appears  that  the 
painted  vases  called  Etruscan  which  have  been  found  in 
great  numbers  especially  at  Chinsi  (Clusium)  and  Vulci  are 
Greek  in  design  and  workmanship.  The  metallic  specula 
or  mirrors,  one  side  of  which  is  adorned  with  figures,  are 
peculiarly  Etruscan,  and  are  prized  as  illustrative  of  their 
customs,  mythology,  etc.  (See  K.  0.  IMri.i,  1:11,  "  Die  Etrus- 
kcr,"  2  vols.  8vo,  1828;  ABEKEN,  "Mittel  Italien,"  1843; 
DENNIS,  "  Cities  and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria,"  1848;  IXGIII- 
KAMI, "Monument!  Etruschi,"  7  vols.  4to,  1821-2C;  MICAI.I, 
"  Storia  degli  Antichi  Popoli  Italiani,"  3  vols.,  1832),  and 
the  recent  writings  of  Isaac  Taylor  and  of  Crawford  on 
Etruscan  Inscriptions. 

Etruria,  a  township  of  Halifax  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  2938. 

Etruria,  Kingdom  of,  in  Italy,  was  founded  by 
Napoleon  I.  Mar.  21,  1801.  Louis,  duke  of  Parma  (1773- 
1803),  was  the  first  king.  His  son  Charles  Louis  succeeded 
him  May  27,  1803,  but  Napoleon  annexed  the  kingdom  in 
1807  to  the  French  empire.  Its  capital  was  Florence. 

Etruscan  Language.    See  ETRURIA. 

Etshmiadzin.     See  ECHMIEDZIN. 

Et'tlingen,  a  town  of  Baden,  on  the  river  Alb  and  on 
a  railway,  4  miles  by  rail  S.  of  Carlsruhe.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  gunpowder,  cotton  goods,  and  paper.  Pop.  in 
1871,  5092. 

Ett'mullcr  (ERNST  MORITZ  LUDWIG),  a  German  phil- 
ologist and  antiquary,  born  at  Gersdorf,  near  Lobau,  Oct. 
5, 1802,  studied  at  Leipsic  and  Jena.  He  became  professor 
of  German  at  Zurich  in  1833,  and  gained  distinction  by  his 
researches  in  mediaeval  German  literature.  He  produced 
in  1844  an  epic  poem  called  "  The  Chiefs  of  the  Royal  Ger- 
man Houses"  ("Deutsche  Stammkonige"),  and  in  1852  an 
"Anglo-Saxon  Lexicon."  He  also  edited  several  old  Ger- 
man poets. 

Et'trick,  a  pastoral  vale  of  Scotland,  in  Selkirkshire, 
extends  along  the  Ettrick  River,  which,  after  a  course  of  28 
miles,  enters  the  Tweed  2  miles  below  Selkirk.  It  is  re- 
markable for  beautiful  scenery.  Ettrick  Forest,  a  royal 
hunting  tract,  included  all  Selkirkshire.  It  is  nearly  di- 
vested of  trees.  James  Hogg  the  poet,  called  the  "Ettrick 
Shepherd,"  was  born  in  the  vale  and  parish  of  Ettrick. 

Ettrick,  a  post-township  of  Trempealeau  co.,  Wis.  Pop. 
1214. 

Et'ty  (WILLIAM), an  English  painter,  born  at  York  Mar. 
10,  1787,  was  a  pupil  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  He  was 
admitted  as  a  student  into  the  Royal  Academy  in  1806,  and 
visited  Italy  in  1816.  In  1821  he  exhibited  In  the  Academy 
"  Cleopatra  arriving  in  Cilicia."  He  was  elected  an  acade- 
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mician  in  1S2S.  Among  bis  works,  which  were  greatly  ad- 
mired and  brought  high  prices,  arc  •'  Pandora  Crowned  by 

tin-   Season  Tin'  Co  m>>  ;il  :    Woman    pleading  for 

the  Van-jin-h-  >l  "  I  1  •'I!  1  1.  three  pictures  illustrating  the  acts 
of  Judith  i  I*.  7  .  'Mi,"  .loan  of  Arc  "  ;  1*17  •,"  The  .1  udgiiieiit 
M!  I'aris  "  i  l.*L'ii),  and  ••  Youth  at  the  Prow  and  Pleasure  at 
tho  Helm"  (1S32).  Ilo  was  an  excellent  colorist.  hii-.l 
Nov.  :;»,  1-  ;  •,  .  (Jii.ciiitisT,  "Life  of  William  Klty," 

n\  iiioloir'irinn  iHng'num,  a  valualili<  lexicon  or 
vocabulary  of  tin'  Greek  language  by  an  unknown  nulhor. 
It  is  said  to  bo  the  oldt-st  extant  Greek  lexicon,  and  it  con- 
tain<  many  traditions  respecting  old  and  uncommon  words. 
It  is  referred  to  the  truth  century  A.  I).  Editions  of  it 
have  been  published  by  Brlbnrf  (1H4),  Schiifer  (1816), 
Stur/.  (  I.eipsic,  1*1.*),  aiid  Gaisford  (Oxford,  1849). 

Etymol'ogy  [from  the  tJr.  l-n^av,  "literal  sense,"  and 
A6yot,  a  "  discourse  "]  is  that  branch  of  philology  which 
traces  the  history  of  a  word  and  of  its  grammatical  vari- 
I'roin  its  primitive  roots,  and  which  shows  the  rcla- 
tion.-hip  of  different  languages  by  finding  the  same  roots  in 
tln-M-  different  languages.  In  grammar  it  is  used  in  a  more 
limited  sense,  as  the  name  of  that  part  of  grammar  which 
treats  of  tho  various  parts  of  speech,  the  variations  of  de- 
clension, conjugation,  etc.  It  is  often  used  as  nearly  sy- 
nonymous with  tho  word  "derivation."  The  study  of  the 
derivation  of  words  is  almost  as  old  as  civilization.  Moses, 
Homer,  and  other  very  ancient  writers  often  give  explana- 
tions of  tho  origin  of  proper  names.  Many  tales  of  tho 
(•rock  mythology  give  real  or  fanciful  accounts  of  the  ap- 
pellations of  gods  and  heroes.  The  Greek  philosophers,  the 
Alexandrian  grammarians,  the  Roman  Varro,  and  the  later 
scholiasts  wrote  much  upon  the  derivation  of  words,  but  to 
little  purpose.  They  went  to  work  with  scanty  informa- 
tion and  with  defective  knowledge  of  tho  principles  under- 
lying a  sound  philology.  Many  of  tho  derivations  sug- 
gested by  them  are  simply  ludicrous,  being  suggested  by 
mere  resemblances  of  sound.  Our  knowledge  of  their  labors 
is  principally  derived  from  the  "Etymologicum  Magnum  " 
and  "  Etymologicum  Gudianum,"  both  probably  written  in 
the  truth  century. 

The  revival  of  learning  in  the  fourteenth  century  aroused 
anew  the  interest  in  etymological  science;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  llritish  occupation  of  India,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  study  of  Sanscrit  literature,  that  etymology  rcr 
philosophical  treatment.  It  is  now  known  that  the  lan- 
guages are  properly  regarded  as  members  of  greater  or 
smaller  groups  or  families  ;  our  own  language  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Teutonic  group,  which  is  itself  a  subdivision  of 
the  great  Indo-European  family,  which  comprehends  many 
of  the  languages  of  Asia,  and  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
those  of  Europe.  A  philosophic  etymology  seeks  the  deri- 
vation of  words  by  judicious  comparison  of  the  vocabularies, 
the  religious  faith,  the  history,  and  tho  literature  of  nations 
ethnologically  related,  rather  than  by  the  comparison  of 
words  of  any  one  or  two  languages. 

The  great  etymologists  are  all  modern,  and  are  nearly  all 
German,  as  is  shown  by  the  names  of  Adelung,  Bopp,  Pott, 
W.  llumboldt,  Grimm,  Curtius,  lienfey,  and  Scbleichcr.  For 
Ugrian  etymologies,  the  Fiolanders  Carstou  and  Ahlquist 
arc  high  authorities. 

Eu  [Lat.  Ait't/n  or  Augiwn],  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Seine  Inferie'urc,  ia  about  20  miles  K.  X.  K.  of  Di- 
eppe and  5  miles  from  tho  sea.  It  has  aline  Gothic  church, 
and  manufactures  of  lace,  silk,  and  soap.  Here  is  tho  cha- 
teau d'Ku,  which,  was  owned  by  King  Louis  Philippe,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  largo  and  beautiful  park.  It  contains  a 
unique  portrait-gallery,  which  is  said  to  be  the  finest  collec- 
tion of  historical  portraits  in  Franco.  Pop.  in  1S66,  41CS. 

Eu  (PnixcE  Louis  Pmi.iiTK  MAKIK  FKIIIHX  vxn  G  ASTON 
D'Ont.KAxs),  COMTK  D',  was  born  at  the  chateau  of  Neuilly, 
April  -'.*.  1*1:.'.  I  ho  eldest  son  of  the  due  do  Nemours,  and  a 
randson  of  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the  French.  In  ISlil 
r  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Dom  Pedro  II..  emperor 
of  Brazil.  As  marshal  of  the  empire  he  took  command  of 
the  allied  forces  operating  against  I'araguav.  and  Mar.  1,' 
1*70,  the  war  was  ended  by  the  death  ot'  the  dictator  Lopez, 
who  was  killed  in  a  battle  at  Aquidubon. 

Enbic'a  [Gr.  Eii0oia;  Fr.  Eubtc;  Turkish,  Ei/ri/m  or 
K:in'/i"*;  It.  \i  iri,/u>nir],  formerly  called  M  ruropont.  a 
Greek  island,  the  largest  island  in  the  ..y.gean  S.-a,  i*  about 
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'.Ml  miles  long  and  comparatively  narrow:  the  grca'csl 
breadth  is  about  HI)  miles.  Area.  I."i7l  square  miles.  It  is 
separated  from  the  N.  E.  coasts  of  Attica  and  li<i>otia  by 
the  narrow  channels  of  Egripo  !  Kuri'pui)  and  Talanta.  It 
is  connected  with  the  mainland  of  Boeotia  by  a  bridge  across 
t  he  channel  at  Chalcis.  The  surface  is  mountainous.  .Mount 
Delphi,  near  the  middle  of  the  island,  is  said  to  be  72i 
high.  It  is  of  limestone  formation.  The  soil  of  the  valleys 
is  fertile,  and  produces  cotton,  wheat,  grapes,  etc.  Among 
IM 


the  exports  are  wool,  bides,  and  oil.  The  chief  towns  are 
Chalcis  and  Carystus.  In  ancient  times  Eubcea  belonged 
to  the  Athenian  republic.  It  now  forms  a  nomarchy  of  the 

kingdom  .,t  i;re. pop.  in  1*70,  *L'..,II. 

liiilm  lull  •.     iir    I  ...Sox/A.J-n],  a  Greek  philosopher  of 
the  Megaric  school,  tluun-hcd  about  :',;,»   H.  r.     ||,-  was  a 
native  of  Miletus,  a  disciple  of  Euclid,  and  an  advt  . 
of  Aristotle.      Ho  was  the  inventor  of  several  sophistical 
syllogisms,  including  the  «ortrc«. 

Eubu'lug  [EvpovAo*],  an  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the 
middle  coniedv,  Hourish-.  1  at'out  :!7.'>  I'.*'.  He  wrote  nu- 
merous comedies  on  mythological  subjects,  of  which  only 
small  fragments  are  extant.  Ills  language  is  elegant. 

Eucalyp'tuf)  (plu.  Eucalypti),  a  gcnui  of  tree*  of 
the  natural  order  Myrtaccit,  comprises  numerous  species, 
mostly  natives  of  Australia.  They  form  a  charade 
feature  of  tho  peculiar  vegetation  of  that  island,  having 
entire  leathery  leaves,  of  which  one  edge  is  directed  towards 
the  sky,  so  that  both  surfaces  are  equally  exposed  to  the 
light.  The  Kiifiilyjiti  arc  called  "  gum  trees,"  because  they 
abound  in  resinous  exudations.  The  timber  is  excellent, 
and  is  used  for  shipbuilding  and  other  purposes.  The  En- 
'•>iJy[,i<i*  'li'i'int' 't,  called  "stringy  bark,"  it  is  said  some- 
times attains  a  height  of  480  feet  and  a  diameter  of  27  feet. 
Mr.  George  Hobbins  reports  trees  of  this  kind  500  feet 
high.  They  are  probably  the  tallest  trees  on  the  globe. 
The  bark  of  several  species  abounds  in  tannin,  and  is  used 
for  tanning  leather.  The  A"i<r<i/yy,/n*  revitii/Vra,  which 
grows  to  a  great  height,  yields  a  red  astringent  gum,  which 
is  called  "  llotany  Bay  kino,"  and  is  used  in  medicine  as  » 
substitute  for  kino.  An  exudation  resembling  manna  in 
medicinal  properties  is  obtained  from  the  leaven  of  A'»<«- 
lt/ptu*  iimniii/>i-it  and  ditmota.  The  blue  gum  (Eucalyjttiit 
ijMiotn)  produces  ship-limber  of  the  best  quality.  It  is 
said  to  furnish  a  febrifuge  principle  surpassing  quinia  in 
efficiency.  Several  species  of  A'nru/y^>fu«  have  been  suc- 
cessfully introduced  into  California  and  Europe. 

En'chariftt  [Gr.  tii\an<rrit,  "the  giving  of  thanks"],  a 
name  applied  to  tho  sacrament  of  the  Holy  Communion,  or 
the  feast  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  allusion  to  the  blessing 
and  thanksgiving  with  which  the  last  supper  of  our  Saviour 
with  hit  disciples  began  and  ended.  This  solemn  festival 
has  been  kept  in  all  Christian  churches  from  the  time  of  the 
resurrection,  in  commemoration  of  the  passion  and  death 
of  our  Lord,  and  in  obedience  to  his  own  divine  institution. 
Among  the  earliest  disciples  in  Jmlaca.  the  Lord's  Supper 
seems  to  have  been  a  regular  meal,  probably  the  principal 
meal  of  the  day  in  each  family,  into  which  the  commemo- 
rative breaking  of  bread  and  partaking  of  the  cup  of  bless- 
ing were  introduced  as  a  part.  Subsequently  the  disciples 
of  many  families  came  together  and  held  a  festival  in  com* 
mon — a  practice  in  which  originated  the  ayamy,  or  love- 
feast,  in  the  course  of  which  the  brethren  saluted  each  other 
with  a  holy  kiss.  The  abuses  which  grew  out  of  this,  and 
which  are  severely  rebuked  by  Saint  Paul  in  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  led  to  a  separation  of  the  two 
institutions;  and  the  commemorative  observance  has  since 
been  celebrated,  with  a  solemnity  in  harmony  with  its  cha- 
racter, by  itself. 

No  part  of  the  Christian  practice  and  doctrine  has  given 
rise  to  larger  diversities  of  opinion  or  to  a  more  voluminous 
polemical  literature  than  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist. 
These  controversies  were  not  known  to  the  Church  during 
its  first  eight  or  nine  centuries.  It  seems  entirely  just  to 
believe  that,  during  all  this  early  period,  the  visible  elements 
employed  in  the  celebration,  the  consecrated  bread  and 
wine,  were  regarded  only  as  symbols  and  emblems  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  given  for  our  redemption  :  inas- 
much as  the  expression  of  an  opinion  or  doctrine  different 
from  this  appears  to  have  been  first  publicly  made  in  the 
year  .*.".  1  by  a  monk,  subsequently  abbot  of  Corbey  in 
France,  named  Pascasius  Kadhcrt,  who  maintained  the  two 
following  propositions,  which  he  declared  to  be  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  but  which  were  received  with  loud 
and  general  remonstrance:  TIL,  first,  that,  "after  tho  con- 
'ion  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
nothing  remains  but  the  outward  figure,  under  which  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  really  and  locally  present  " — 
that  is  to  say,  the  doctrine  more  recently  known  under  the 
name  of  trnw*»bitniitin<inn:  and  secondly,  that  "tho  body 
of  Christ  thus  present  in  the  Eucharist  is  tho  same  body 
that  was  born  of  the  Virgin,  that  suffered  on  the  cross,  and 
that  was  raised  from  the  dead."  Th-  excitement  which 
followed  this  announcement  was  such  that  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  Charles  II.  (I.  of  France,  called  "the  liald  "), 
directed  counter-expositions  to  be  prepared  by  Johannes 
Scotus.  and  Katramn  (otherwise  called  liertramn).  The 
work  of  Scotus,  though  often  cited  in  subsequent  centuries, 
has  perished:  that  of  Uatramn  is  still  extant.  Both  held 
that  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  in  the  Eucharist  are 
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only  signs  or  symbols,  and  not  the  veritable  body  and  blood 
of  Christ ;  but  in  the  work  of  Katnimn  there  arc  some  things 
said  on  this  point  which  arc  ambiguous  or  obscure,  while 
Scotus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  said  to  have  In: on  perspicuous, 
di-linct,  and  intelligible.  Out  of  this  dispute  arose  sunn- 
extraordinary  and  repulsive  secondary  controversies,  as  to 
the  natural  consequences  of  taking  into  the  stomaeh  and 
digesting  the  consecrated  elements,  whatever  view  be  taken 
of  their  nature,  for  which  those  who  desire  to  understand 
them  must  refer  to  the  ecclesiastical  histories. 

The  doctrine  of  Pascasius,  or  at  least  his  first  proposi- 
tion, found  no  small  number  of  adherents,  but  the  struggle, 
though  warm,  was  a  struggle  of  private  opinions,  ami  not 
of  opinions  with  authority.  The  Church  set  forth  no  defini- 
tion of  her  own  views  on  the  subject,  and  the  excitement  after 
ii  time  abated.  About  two  centuries  later,  however,  the 
controversy  was  renewed  in  a  manner  which  presently  led 
to  the  interposition  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  subse- 
quently of  councils  of  the  Church.  The  first  incident  in 
this  renewal  was  a  declaration,  in  1004,  by  Lentheric,  arch- 
bishop of  Sens,  to  the  effect  that  none  but  the  sincerely 
pious  receive  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Communion. 
It  is  easy  to  see  what  questions  may  arise  out  of  a  doctrine 
like  this,  especially  with  those  who  hold  the  certainty  of  the 
Real  Presence.  Later,  in  1045,  the  celebrated  Berenger,  at 
that  time  archdeacon  of  Angers,  taking  the  work  of  Johan- 
nes Scotus,  above  mentioned,  as  his  text  and  guide,  attacked 
with  vehemence  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence.  He  was 
met  by  Bruno,  his  own  bishop  (of  Angers),  and  also  by  Hugh 
of  Langres  and  Adelman  of  Bressc.  But  his  most  powerful 
and  most  dangerous  antagonist  was  the  pope,  Leo  IX.,  who 
assembled  two  councils  in  1050 — one  at  Rome  and  one  at 
Vercelli — where  he  caused  the  writings  of  Keren ger  to  be 
condemned  and  burned,  and  excommunicated  their  author.' 
Retiring  into  Normandy,  Berengcr  sought  the  support  of 
William  (afterwards  "the  conqueror"  of  England),  but  this 
prince  having  convened  an  assembly  of  the  principal  prel- 
ates and  theologians  of  his  province,  the  unfortunate  polem- 
ist  was  again  condemned ;  and  in  the  Council  of  Paris,  called 
by  Henry  I.  in  the  same  year  (1050),  he  was  not  only  con- 
demned still  a  third  time,  but  deprived  of  his  benefices. 
The  subsequent  history  of  Berenger  is  a  painful  one.  On 
three  different  occasions,  under  three  different  successive 
popes,  Victor  II.,  Nicholas  II.,  and  Gregory  VII.,  he  was 
compelled  by  threats  and  intimidation  to  renounce  his 
opinions;  and  on  two  of  these  occasions,  to  subscribe  to 
declarations  drawn  up  for  him  by  his  enemies.  The  first 
of  these  declarations,  made  at  what  may  be  called  his 
second  trial,  under  Nicholas  II.,  was  to  the  effect  that 
"the  bread  and  wine  after  consecration  are  not  only  a  sac- 
rament, but  also  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ; 
and  that  this  body  and  blood  are  handled  by  the  priests 
and  consumed  by  the  faithful,  and  not  in  a  sacramental 
sense,  but  in  reality  and  truth,  as  other  sensible  objects 
are."  This  declaration  he  was  not  only  forced  to  sub- 
scribe, but  also  to  confirm  with  an  oath ;  but  hardly  had 
he  returned  to  France  before  he  abjured  it  utterly,  and  re- 
sumed the  teaching  of  his  former  views.  He  was  accord- 
ingly arraigned  a  third  time,  and  this  arraignment  took 
place  under  Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand),  who  seems  him- 
self not  to  have  partaken  of  the  extreme  views  of  Berenger's 
relentless  persecutors,  yet  to  have  felt  compelled  to  oblige 
him  to  renounce  his  own.  The  unfortunate  man  constrained 
himself  consequently  to  subscribe  to  his  belief  of  the  follow- 
ing proposition,  and  to  confirm  this  declaration  by  an  oath — 
viz.,  that  "  the  bread  laid  on  the  altar  becomes,  after  conse- 
cration, the  true  body  of  Christ,  which  was  born  of  the  Vir- 
gin, suffered  on  the  cross,  and  now  sits  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father ;  and  the  wine  placed  on  the  altar  becomes,  after 
consecration,  the  true  blood  which  flowed  from  the  side  of 
Christ."  There  was  affirmed  to  be  an  ambiguity  in  this  de- 
claration, perhaps  growing  out  of  the  construction  to  be 
put  upon  the  words  "laid,  or  placed,  upon  the  ultar."  At 
any  rate,  it  did  not  satisfy  the  enemies  of  Berenger,  and  he 
was  therefore  subjected  to  the  humiliation  of  subscribing  and 
making  oath  to  still  another  confession  of  faith,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words — viz.,  that  "  the  bread  and  wine  are,  by  the 
mysterious  influence  of  the  holy  prayer  and  the  words  of  our 
Redeemer,  substantially  changed  into  the  true,  proper,  and 
vivifying  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  :"  to  which  was 
added,  that  "the  bread  and  wine  are,  after  consecration, 
converted  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  not  only 
in  quality  of  external  signs  and  sacramental  representations, 
but  in  their  essential  properties  and  substantial  reality." 
This  form  of  submission  having  been  fully  completed,  Pope 
Gregory  dismissed  the  humbled  prelate  with  many  marks 
of  personal  esteem,  and  visible  and  liberal  evidences  of  his 
friendship.  Notwithstanding  which,  no  sooner  was  Berenger 
in  his  own  country  again,  than  he  retracted  this  last  decla- 
ration, as  he  had  done  all  the  former,  and  prepared  an 
elaborate  refutation  of  the  doctrines  to  which  he  had  just 


subscribed.  The  pope  took  no  notice  of  this  retractation, 
whence  the  inference  has  been  drawn  that  Gregory  hiin--  It 
was  personally  not  far  from  entertaining  the  same  opinions 
as  Burenger.  The  evening  of  the  days  of  this  greatly  tried 
champion  of  the  right  to  freedom  of  opinion  where  the 
rhureh  has  not  spoken,  was  passed  in  acts  of  penam-e  and 
mortification,  to  which  he  subjected  himself  in  expiation 
of  the  guilt  of  his  dissimulation  and  perjury  at  Rome. 

It  was  not  till  the  assembling  of  the  fourth  Lateran  Coun- 
cil by  Innocent  III.,  in  the  year  1215,  that  the  voice  of  the 
Roman  Church  was  authoritatively  uttered  as  to  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.  That  pope,  through  a  decree  of 
that  council,  declared  the  true  faith  to  be  that  the  elements 
of  bread  and  wine  are  really  and  truly,  after  consecration, 
the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  in  actual  substance,  re- 
maining bread  and  wine  only  to  outward  appearance;  and 
he  himself  invented  and  introduced  the  term  "  t  ransuli.-Man- 
tiation/'  by  which  this  doctrine  has  been  ever  since  known 
and  recognized  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church.  It  was 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  admission  of  this  doctrine  as 
an  established  dogma,  that  that  view  of  the  Eucharist  which 
regards  the  ceremonial  consecration  and  placing  upon  the 
altar  of  the  elements,  as  a  sacrifice,  in  which  the  original 
great  sacrifice  upon  Calvary  is  perpetually  renewed,  found 
easy  acceptance;  and  other  consequences  have  been  the 
worship  of  the  consecrated  elements,  as  being  a  worship 
directly  paid  to  Christ  himself;  the  elevation  of  the  Host 
in  the  celebration  of  mass,  that  it  may  be  seen  and  rever- 
enced by  the  people :  and  the  custom,  prevalent  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  of  currying  this  consecrated  bread  about 
in  solemn  processions  through  the  public  streets,  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  the  sick  and  dying. 

Another  controversy  in  regard  to  the  Eucharist  arose  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  which  continues  still  to  divide  opin- 
ions, the  Church  not  having  formally  declared  on  either 
side.  It  was  (and  is)  held  by  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans, 
that  the  sacraments  have  in  themselves  an  instrumental 
and  efficient  power,  by  virtue  of  which  they  work  in  the 
soul,  independently  of  any  previous  preparation  or  state  of 
the  propensities,  a  disposition  to  receive  the  divine  grace; 
and  this  they  call  the  opus  operutum.  Thus,  according  to 
their  view,  neither  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  nor  humility, 
nor  faith,  nor  devotion  is  necessary  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
sacraments,  whose  prevailing  energy  nothing  but  a  mortal 
sin  can  resist.  Hence,  therefore,  according  to  them,  priests 
may  give  immediate  absolution  to  all  who  confess  their  mis- 
deeds and  evil  thoughts  and  wicked  sentiments  and  pro- 
pensities, and  admit  them  directly  to  the  use  of  the  sacra- 
ments. This  view  was  resisted  by  the  Jansenists,  and  is 
rejected  by  all  in  the  Roman  communion  who  have  the  pro- 
gress of  vital  and  practical  religion  truly  at  heart.  These 
demand  that  none  shall  be  admitted  to  the  sacrament  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  who  do  not  give  evidence  of  true  peni- 
tence, and  of  an  intent  henceforth  to  lead  a  new  life,  follow- 
ing the  commandments  of  God,  and  walking  in  His  holy 
ways. 

The  same  century  saw  the  great  uprising  against  the 
abuses  which  had  gradually  crept  into  the  Church  of  Rome, 
commonly  called  the  Reformation,  inaugurated  by  the  monk 
Martin  Luther.     It  soon  appeared  that,  upon  some  essential 
points  of  doctrine,  there  was  as  little  harmony  of  doctrine 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Reformers,  as  there  had  been  in  those  of 
the  Church.     In  regard  to  the  Eucharist,  the  difference  be- 
tween Luther  and  Zwingle,  if  not  quite  so  wide,  was  at  least 
as  irreconcilable   as  that  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jan- 
senists, or  that  of  the  ninth  century  between  Radbert  and 
Scotus.     Luther  maintained  that  the  body  and  blood  of 
!•  Christ  are  really,  though  in  a  manner  far  beyond  human 
•  comprehension,  present  in  the  Eucharist,  and  arc  exhibited 
together  with  the  bread  and  wine.     This  is  the  doctrine 
since  known  as  "consubstnntiation."  Zwingle,  on  the  other 
hand,  regarded  the  bread  and  wine  as  being  only  symbols 
!   present,  and  typifying  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which 
themselves  are  absent.     Numbers  of  zealous  and  able  men 
]  enrolled  themselves  in  this  controversy,  on  both  sides,  and 
!   the  consequent  danger  to  the  common  cause  of  Protestant- 
ism was  such,  that  Philip,  margrave  of  Hesse,  whose  devo- 
!   tlon  to  this  cause  was  deep  and  sincere,  appointed  a  con- 
ference to  be  held  at  Morpung  between   Luther,  Zwingle, 
and  other  doctors  of  both  parties.     The  result,  so  far  as  the 
main   point   is  concerned,  was  a  failure.     The  two   great 
j  leaders  separated  without  either  having  been  able  to  con- 
j  vince  the  other,  and  without  having  been  able  to  agree  upon 
any  statement  of  doctrine  in  regard  to  Christ's  presence  in 
the  Eucharist  which  both  could  accept. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Anglican  Church,  which  is  that  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  America  on  this  subject,  is  briefly  set 
forth  in  the  catechism,  where,  after  defining  a  sacrament  to 
be  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual 
grace,  and  affirming  the  object  for  which  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  ordained  to  have  been  "  for  the  con- 
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tinual  remembrance  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  nf  I'hrisl, 

ij   iho  benclii-  which  MC  i.r, .|\c  thereby."  M   i.-  declared 

tli;i!  ill  ilii-  -a. -lament  II u(»'inl  iiii'l  visible  purr  pi 

is  I  hi-  •'  bread  :IIM|  wine  uliii-li  I  lie  l.o.d  hath  com  mm. 

In-   lecciv  i-i|."  and   that    111"  thing  -Ignilicd 

l.lni  1. 1  nl'  (dlli-t.  uhl.-h    :IM-    spllllllalh    1  ilk.  II    :in<l    I'  •'•'  M''d    by 

the  faithful    III   tile    l.'.r  I's    Slipper."       Ami    in  the  "  Articles 

nl1    Keligloll,    U    established  by    the    b  •••  .   and  laity 

ul'  tin-  ..pal  I'lnin-h  ill  ill' 

America,  in  on  tin-    L'lli  .lay  of   Septem 

the  ye:ir  "I'  our  l.unl  I  ••ill,"  wliieli  lire,  wilh  sone 
(if  ininiir  importance,  identical  with  the  Thirty  nine  Arti- 
cles "i"  ill'-  riiuivh  nl'  Kngliind.it  is  declared  (in  "Art. 
x.vviii.;  nf  the  I. 'Til'.-  Sii|i|n  r  "i  ilini  "  Iransuh.-tanliation 
(or  tlic  change  of  the  snl.-tanec  of  the  bread  and  u  . 
the  supper  of  our  I.'.r.l.  cannot  be  prove. 1  by  Holy  Writ  ; 
Init  is  repugnant  to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  over- 
throwcth  the  nnture  of  a  sacrament,  anil  hath  given  occa- 
sion to  many  superstitions."  And  further,  "  that  the  body 
"t  I'lirist  is  given,  tnkeii,  an. I  .-ati-n  in  the  Snpp.-r,  only 
iifi.-r  an  tn-av.  nly  and  spiritual  manner.  And  the  mean 
whereby  the  l.o.ly  of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten  in  the 
Supper,  is  faith."  F.  A.  P.  HAH.VAHO. 

Kiichee  Anna.     See  IViirK.  ANNA. 

Euchlo'rine  [from  tho  Or.  ivxAupot,  "  bright  green  "], 
a  name  given  to  a  green  gas  lib, -rated  \vhen  potas«ic  chlo- 
rate is  acted  upon  liy  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid.  The 
gas  is  a  mixture  probably  of  chlorine  (CI)  and  perchloric 
oxide  (CljO*).  It  possesses  bleaching  properties.  It  is 
prepared  by  heating  gently  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  two  of  water,  and  one  of  chlorate  of  potash. 

Eu'chre,  a  game  of  cards,  originally  German,  but  now 
a  favorite  in  the  IT.  S.,  chiefly  as  a  social  game.  "  Four- 
ban  lei"  euchre,  where  four  persons  are  engaged,  is  tho 
best  form  of  the  play,  but  two,  three  or  even  more  than 
four  persons  may  play,  the  rules  being  variously  modified 
to  suit  such  changes.  Properly,  two  or  four  persons  should 
play.  The  "  euchre  deck  "  contains  the  aces,  the  face-cards, 
and  nil  spot-cards  above  the  sixes,  though  many  players 
reject  all  below  the  nines.  In  four-handed  play  the  par- 
ties draw  for  deal,  which  fulls  to  the  one  who  draws  the 
first  jack.  Tho  right-hand  adversary  outs,  and  the  cards 
are  dealt  by  threes  and  twos,  or  twos  and  threes,  from  left 
to  right.  The  uppermost  undealt  card  is  turned  for  trump; 
tho  oldest  hand  "  orders  up  "  this  card  as  trump  if  he  see* 
fit;  otherwise  he  "passes  to  the  next,  who  exercises  the 
same  choice,  and  so  on.  If  not  "  ordered  "  or  "  taken  " 
up  the  first  time  around,  the  players  have  in  turn  their 
choice  of  making  a  new  trump  or  passing  again.  When  a 
trump  is  "ordered"  or  "taken."  the  dealer  may  discard 
his  poorest  card,  and  take  up  the  trump  from  the  deck. 
The  side  which  orders  or  takes  up  must  take  at  least  three 
tricks  (one  point  >,  or  lose  two  points  (a  euchre)  to  the  other 
side.  Four  tricks  also  cnunt  on.-,  hut  five  tricks  (a  march) 
count  two.  In  case  one  of  the  four  players  has  a  strong 
hand,  he  is  at  liberty  to  play  alone,  without  his  partner's 
help.  In  th  lie  makes  a  march,  his  side  scores 

four;  if  he  is  euchred,  tho  opposite  side  scores  four.  Five 
points  make  the  game. 

Another  peculiarity  "f  the  gimc  is.  that  the  highest 
trump  (right  bower)  is  always  the  jack  of  trumps;  the  jack 
of  tho  "next"  suit — that  of  corresponding  color — being 
always  second  best  trump  (left  bower),  the  ace  of  trumps 
is  thir.l,  tlie  king  fourth,  etc.  Jacks  of  a  suit  not  trumps 
rank  next  below  tho  queen  of  their  suit.  Euchre  is  an 
easy  and  simple  game,  and  is  consequently  popular  as  a 
social  pastime.  Many  varieties  of  it  have  sprung  up.  nnd 
at.  present  almost  every  coterie  has  its  own  set  of  rules: 
note  having  a  blank  card  for  the  highest  trump,  the  bowers 

following;  others  allowing  the  victors  in nt  on  the  next 

game  all  the  points  they  have  made  above  the  five  neces- 
sarv  to  the  \  irtory,  or  allowing  the  possessor  of  a  "  lone 
hand"  to  call  for  his  partner's  best  card,  etc. 

Euclasc  [from  the  Gr.  cu,  "  good,"  "  well,"  "easily," 
and  «Aau,  to  "  break."  bWMM  it  is  so  easily  broken],  a  sili- 
cate .it' alumina  and  gliicina  which  occurs  in  greenish  crys- 
tals in  Peru  and  Itra/.it.  His  well  adapted  lor  jewelry,  on 
a  •••-  .nut  of  its  great  hardness  and  the  tine  poH-h  of  which 
iilile,  but  it  is  not  much  used  as  a  gem  in  conse- 
quence of  its  rarity  and  fragility. 

En'clid  [(Jr.  EmrAeiiirjl  OK  ALEXANDRIA,  a  celebrated 
(ireek.  called  the  "father  pi  lie  was  born  at 

Alexandria  ill  Kirypl.  and  lived  about  I.IMI  I'.  ('..  and 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Plat. mi. •  school  of  philosophy.    The 
events  of  his  life  are  mostly  nnknoM  n.  cv>-|''  that  lie  taught 
mathematics  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  I.  (Soterl.  wh< 
about  Js2  ];.  c.     He  made  imp.. riant  difboreriej  In 

ctry,  and  surpassed  all  preceding  g n-t.-r-  in  the  rigorous 

method  and  arrangement  "f  his  demonstrations.  When 
Ptolemy  I .  asked  him  if  geometry  could  not  be  mastered  by 


an  easier  process  than  the  ordinary  one.  hi-   returned  th« 

eel, -brute, |  ali-wei.  "    I  I 

H  -  -  "  i  .'•  i"  --trv  "  pre^-ni  th,.  moil  ancient  sys- 

tem of  Ihat  s.-ieii'-e  that  is  extant,  and  have  In-en  coiiM-li  red 
an   exeell.nl    standard  work    lor   L'1"  -KITH, 

"iary  oftireik  and   Koman   KI..LM  .ipliy."  I 
Kllclid  or    MI:I:UU.  an  eminent   Cti-.k    disci], I-  .  • 

II. •  ll    ..H  1  ;-.   li  !-,--  wit- 

I    th.'   death   of    .-  .    vilii.-h    lie 

Conn  led  al    M.-gara  boot  called  I  hi-  Megaric  or  l>i:il 

Ili-  -ystem  was  based  on  or  partly  derived  IV. .m  th> 

"f  the  Kleatio  school,  i  added  the  e'thics 

ot     So. -rate-. 

Euclid,  a  post-village  of  Clay  township,  Onondaga 

oo.,  V  V.     Pop.  : 

Kin-lid,  a  post-township  of  Cuyahoga  e....  ti.     p.  j|--. 
Eiidr'nin*   !(lr.  EeJWo«]  OK  l!n  k    IVripa- 

Mlo-opher  who  lived  about  .;:'»)   II.  ('.,  WM  a  disciple 

of  Aristotle.     He  was  a  meritorious  editor  and  commen- 
tator of  Aristotle's  works,  and   ho  wrote  a  "History  of 
i  Geometry  and  Astronomy,"  which  is  not  extant. 

Endiom'eter  [from  the  Gr.  «v,  "good,"  and  AUK,  the 
genitive  of  Zcv<,"  Jupiter."  regarded  as  the  pcrsomli- 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  Mfrpor,  a  "measure"],  an  instru- 
ment originally  intended  for  ascertaining  the  proportion 
j  of  oxygen  in  the  air,  with  a  ricw  of  judging  of  iti  purity 
or  impurity  ;  but  it  is  also  employed  to  t>  -'  the  composi- 
'  tion  of  any  mixed  gases.  Many  forms  have  been  used, 
:  but  one  of  the  best  consists  of  a  graduated  glass  tube  bar- 
ing two  platinum  electrodes  within  it,  the  tube  closed  at 
one  end.  To  test  the  composition  of  air,  for  example,  the 
carbon  dioxide  (carbonic  acid)  of  the  air  within  the  tube  is 
removed  by  strong  liquor  potassie  over  a  mercury  bath, 
when  the  rise  of  the  mercury  within  the  tube  indicates  the 
proportion  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere.  A  large 
but  determinate  proportion  of  hydrogen  is  then  introduced 
and  exploded  by  means  of  the  electrodes.  After  cooling, 
one-third  of  the  loss  of  gas  by  explosion  is  the  volum 
free  oxygen  in  the  tnbe.  Allowing  for  the  hydrogen  uneon- 
sumed,  the  volume  of  nitrogen  is  readily  seen.  The  results 
are  then  reduced  to  a  percentage  of  volumes. 

Endo'cia  [Gr.  EMo«ia  ;  Fr.  Kmlacic],  sometimes  called 
Eudoxia,  a  beautiful  Koman  empress,  bom  at  Athens 
about  394  A.  D.  She  was  originally  named  ATIIKX  us.  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Eudocia  when  she  was  converted  to 
the  Christian  religion.  In  421  she  was  married  to  the  em- 
peror Theodosius  II.  She  was  a  woman  of  superior  talents, 
and  author  of  several  poems.  Having  offended  Tbeodoeius 
and  his  sister  Pulcheria,  she  was  banished  in  449,  after  which 
she  resided  in  Palestine,  and  founded  several  convents  in 
that  country.  Died  in  480  or  461  A.  D. 

Endo'ra,  a  post-village  of  Douglas  oo..  Kan.,  on  the 
Kansas  River  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  It.  R.,  8  miles  1C.  of 
Lawrence.  Pop.  of  Eudora  township,  1901. 

Endox'ns  [Gr.  Eu«ofo«],  a  Greek  astronomer,  born  at 
Cnidos  in  Caria,  flourished  about  Mo  li.  C.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Archytas  and  of  Plato,  and  he  opened  a  school  at 
Athens  or  Cnidos.  Cicero  called  him  the  prince  of  astron- 
omers. Eudoxus  computed  the  length  of  the  year  to  be 
365J  days,  and  appears  to  have  originated  the  doctrine  of 
concentric  solid  crystalline  spheres,  by  which  he  explained 
the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets. 

Eufa'la,  a  township  of  Tallapoosa  co.,  Alsw    Pop.  i»4. 

Eufau'la,  a  city  of  Harbour  co..  Ala.,  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Chattahoochee  Kiver,  which  is  navigable  to 
this  point  for  the  largest  boats  at  all  seasons.  :'..>»  miles  by 
river  from  Appalachieola.  anil  >"  mile--  K.  S.  K.  from  Mont- 
gomery  by  the  Montgomery  and  KulaiiU  It.  It.  It  is  the 
termiiiiis  ',,i'  three  railroads— the  South  I  Tgia, 

th      Montgomery   and    Eufaula,   and    tho   Vicksburg   and 
Brunswick.     It  has  five  churches,  a  Jewish  synagogue,  a 
female  college,  a  school  for  colored  people,  and  three  pri- 
vate banking-houses,  besides  a  building  and  loan  and  a 
savings  bank  and  loan  association,  four  eotton-wareh. 
a  public  hall,  a  fair-ground,  and  one  d.iily.  one  tri-weekly, 
and  two  weekly  nen -papers,      liver  311,000  bales  of  . 
are  sold  here  annuallv.     Pop.  :'.!*.'. 

J.  M.  M\.-.IN.  En.  "I 

Eugene,  a  post-township  of  Vermillian  CO.,  Ind.   Pop. 

of  village.  347  ;   of  township,  1396. 

Eugene,  u-jeen' [Fr.  A.'.i  PIIIM-K,  or. 

more  fully,  Frani'cii-  Kiiui-iu-  di-  S:i%..i  . 
general,  born  in  P  H-  »-'-  •'  "•"  "r  K"- 

M.l    I  liympia  Mnueini.  a 

of  Cardinal  Maiarin.    Having  be-:,  offended  by  Louis 
XIV.  of  France,  he  l-nlered  the  -crvi.- •  of  the  emperor  of 
Austria   in    I''.*:'..      He   s-rved  with  distinction    in   tl. 
against  the  Turks,  and  was  rapidly  promoted.      In  I'l'Jl  ha 
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obtained  command  of  the  imperial  army  in  Piedmont,  where 
he  fought  against  the  French.  Louis  XIV.  afterwards  of- 
fered him  a  marshal's  baton  if  he  would  enter  the  French 
service,  but  he  declined.  Having  been  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  Austrian  army  in  Hungary,  he  gained  a  de- 
cisive victory  over  the  Turks  at  Zenta  Sept.  11,  1697.  In 
the  great  European  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  which 
broke  out  in  1701,  Eugene  first  commanded  in  Italy,  where 
ho  was  opposed  by  the  able  French  marshal  Catinat,  and 
afterwards  by  Villeroi,  whom  he  surprised  at  Cremona  and 
took  prisoner  in  Jan.,  1702.  An  indecisive  battle  was  fought 
at  Luzara  in  Aug.,  1702,  by  Prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of 
Vendome.  About  the  end  of  that  year  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  council  of  war  in  Vienna.  He  commanded 
the  imperial  army  which  co-operated  in  Germany  with  the 
English  army  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  These  allies 
defeated  the  French  and  Bavarians  at  the  great  battle  of 
Blenheim,  Aug.  13,  1704.  In  1705  he  took  command  of  the 
army  in  Italy,  and  was  defeated  by  the  duke  of  Vendome 
at  Cassano  in  August  of  that  year.  He  gained  a  victory 
over  the  French  duke  of  Orleans  at  Turin  in  Sept.,  17U6, 
expelled  the  French  from  Italy,  and  returned  to  Vienna  in 
1707.  The  seat  of  war  was  next  transferred  to  Flanders, 
where  Prince  Eugene  was  associated  with  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough  in  the  command  of  the  combined  armies.  They 
defeated  the  French  at  Oudenarde  (1708),  and  claimed  the 
victory  at  the  great  battle  of  Malplaquct  (Sept.  II,  1709), 
although  they  lost  there  about  25,000  men.  In  1712  ho  was 
sent  to  London  on  a  diplomatic  mission,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  persuade  the  English  to  continue  the  war  and  to  re- 
store Marlborough  to  the  command,  but  he  was  not  success- 
ful. A  victory  which  Marshal  Villars  gained  over  Prince 
Eugene  at  Denain  in  July,  1712,  induced  Austria  to  nego- 
tiate for  peace.  In  Mar.,  1714,  he  signed  a  treaty  of  peace 
at  Rastadt.  He  defeated  a  large  Turkish  army  at  Peter- 
wardein  Aug.  5,  1716,  and  took  Belgrade  from  the  same 
enemy  in  1717.  After  the  end  of  this  war,  in  1718,  he  ren- 
dered important  services  as  a.  statesman,  and  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  emperor  of  Germany.  He  died  in  Vienna 
April  21,  1736.  He  was  never  married.  Though  he  made 
no  great  improvement  in  tactics,  he  is  reputed  one  of  the 
greatest  generals  of  modern  times,  being  distinguished  for 
his  rapidity  of  perception,  his  decision,  and  his  promptitude 
to  rectify  his  errors.  (See  JOHX  CAMPBELL,  "  Military  His- 
tory of  Prince  Eugone  and  Marlborough,"  2  vols.,  1736.) 

Eugene  City,  the  capital  of  Lane  co.,  Or.,  is  on  the 
W.  bank  of  Willamette  Hiver,  here  navigable  for  steam- 
boats, and  on  the  Oregon  and  California  R.  K.,  71  miles  S. 
of  Salem.  The  State  university  is  to  be  established  here. 
It  has  two  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  861. 

Euge'nia,  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  natural 
order  Myrtacese,  nearly  related  to  the  myrtle.  It  comprises 
numerous  species,  which  are  natives  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical countries,  and  some  of  them  produce  delicious 
fruits  remarkable  for  their  pleasant  balsamic  odors.  The 
fruit  is  a  berry  of  one  or  two  cells,  with  one  seed  in  each 
cell.  The  allspice  or  pimento  of  commerce  is  the  unripe, 
sun-dried  berry  of  the  Ettyenia  Pimento,  which  is  indige- 
nous in  the  West  Indies.  The  Emjenia,  Mnluccensis,  :\  na- 
tive of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  is  a  small  tree  which 
bears  a  red  fruit  nearly  as  largo  as  an  apple,  with  a  juicy 
pulp  and  an  agreeable  odor  like  that  of  a  rose;  hence 
it  is  called  rose  apple.  The  last  name  is  also  applied  to 
the  fruit  of  the  Euyenia  Jumbos,  an  East  Indian  tree,  now 
cultivated  extensively  in  many  tropical  countries.  The 
Eugenia  Ugni,  a  native  of  Chili,  has  a  small  edible  fruit, 
from  which  a  refreshing  beverage  is  obtained.  Florida 
has  five  or  more  unimportant  species. 

Eugenia,  a  post-village  of  Grey  co.,  Ontario,  28  miles 
from  Collingwood.  It  is  noted  for  its  scenery.  Here  the 
Beaver  River  falls  334  feet  in  a  mile,  including  a  perpen- 
dicular descent  of  70  feet.  There  arc  manufactures  of 
lumber  and  woollen  goods.  Pop.  about  100. 

Eugenie,  or,  more  fully,  Eugenie  Marie  de  Mon- 

li.jo,  empress  of  France,  was  born  at  Granada,  in  Spain, 
May  5,  1826.  Her  father  was  the  Spanish  count  de  Mon- 
tijo,  and  her  mother  was  Maria  Manuela  Kirkpatriek,  a 
woman  of  Scottish  extraction.  Eugenie  was  styled  the 
countess  of  Teba  in  her  youth.  Sho  was  married  to  Na- 
poleon III.  in  Jan.,  1853,  and  bore  a  son  in  Mar.,  1856. 
As  a  zealous  Catholic  she  used  her  influence  to  promote 
the  power  of  the  pope.  In  Oct.,  1869,  she  made  a  voyage 
to  Venice,  Constantinople,  and  Egypt,  was  present  at  the 
formal  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  (Nov.  17),  and  returned 
to  France  at  the  end  of  November.  After  Napoleon  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  about  Aug.  1,  1870,  she 
acted  as  regent  until  the  people  of  Paris  proclaimed  a  re- 
public, Sept.  4,  1870.  She  then  escaped  to  England. 

Euge'nius  I*  was  chosen  pope  in  654  A.  D.  as  the 


successor  of  Martin  I.,  who  was  banished  by  the  empcrot 
Constans.  Died  in  658. 

Eugenius  II.,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Pascal  I. 
as  pope  in  824  A.  D.  He  called  a  council,  which  met  at 
Rome  in  826  for  the  reformation  of  the  clergy.  He  died  in 
827,  and  was  succeeded  by  Valentinus. 

Eugenius  III.,  a  native  of  Pisa,  was  chosen  pope  in 
1145,  in  place  of  Lucius  II.  The  Romans,  excited  by  the 
preaching  of  Arnaldo  da  Brescia,  had  revolted  against  Pope 
Lucius.  Eugenius,  being  unable  to  enforce  his  authority, 
retired  to  F ranee  and  held  a  council  at  Rheims  in  1148. 
He  also  promoted  the  second  Crusade.  He  died  in  1153, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Anastasius  IV. 

Eugenius  IV.  (GABRIELE  CONDOI.MKRO),  a  native  of 
Venice,  was  chosen  pope  in  1431  as  the  successor  of  Mar- 
tin V.,  who  had  convoked  a  council  at  Bale.  This  council 
refused  to  recognize  the  supremacy  of  the  pope.  Eugenius 
therefore  issued  a  bull  proclaiming  that  the  Council  of  Bale 
was  or  must  be  dissolved,  and  he  called  another  council  at 
Ferrara  in  1437.  The  Council  of  Bale  in  1438  deposed  the 
pope,  and  elected  as  his  successor  Amadcus  of  Savoy,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Felix  V.  The  result  of  this  election 
was  a  schism  in  the  Church,  for  Eugenius  continued  to  act 
as  pope  in  Rome,  and  was  recognized  by  several  powers. 
At  the  Council  of  Forrara,  Eugenius  and  John  Palseologus 
signed  in  1439  a  convention  for  the  union  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  but  this  convention  had  no  permanent  efi'ect. 
He  died  in  -1447,  and  was  succeeded  by  Nicholas  V. 

Eugti'binn  Tables,  the  name  of  certain  bronze  tab- 
lets found  near  Gubbio  (the  ancient  I(jurinm)  in  1444.  Five 
of  the  inscriptions  arc  in  Etruscan  and  Umbrian  characters, 
the  other  two  in  Latin.  They  were  published  by  Lepsius 
in  his  "  Inscriptiones  Umbricac  et  Oscae  "  (1841). 

Eula'lia,  a  post-township  of  Potter  co.,  Pa.   Pop.  353. 

Eu'lenburg  (FRIF.DIIICH  ALBERT),  GRAF  zu,  a  Prus- 
sian statesman,  was  born  Jan.  29,  1815,  went  in  1859  as 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  China, 
Japan,  and  Siiini,  concluded  (Jan.  1, 1861)  a  treaty  of  navi- 
gation with  the  government  of  Japan,  and  in  September 
of  the  same  year  another  with  China.  He  became,  Dec.  9, 
1862,  minister  of  the  interior. 

Eu'lenstein  (KARL),  born  in  Hcilbronn,  Wiirtcmbcrg, 
in  1802,  was  apprenticed  in  youth  to  an  ironmonger,  who 
would  not  allow  him  to  cultivate  his  musical  tastes,  which 
were  naturally  strong.  As  a  last  resort,  he  took  up  the 
Jew's  harp,  and,  devoting  his  spare  time  to  that  instrument, 
he  acquired  such  astonishing  skill  in  playing  it  that  his 
reputation  extended  throughout  Europe, 

En'lcr  (LnosARi>),  an  eminent  Swiss  geometer,  born  at 
Bale  April  15,  1707.  He  was  educated  at  the  university 
of  that  city,  and  went  to  St.  Petersburg  with  his  friend 
Daniel  Bernoulli.  In  1733  he  became  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg.  He  displayed 
great  fecundity  and  inventive  genius  by  the  composition 
of  a  multitude  of  treatises  on  mathematics.  It  is  said  that 
he  wrote  more  than  half  of  the  forty-six  quarto  volumes 
published  by  the  Academy  between  1727  and  1783.  Hav- 
ing been  invited  by  Frederick  the  Great,  he  removed  to 
Berlin  in  1741.  He  improved  the  integral  calculus  and  the 
science  of  mechanics.  Among  his  numerous  works  are 
"  Mechanics,  or  the  Science  of  Motion  analytically  ex- 
plained "  (in  Latin,  2  vols.,  1736-42),  a  "  Treatise  on  Naval 
Science"  (1749),  a  "Treatise  on  the  Integral  Calculus" 
("  Institutions  Calculi  Intcgralis,"  1768),  "Letters  to  a 
German  Princess"  (in  French,  1768),  a  ''Treatise  on  Diop- 
trics" (1771),  and  "Theory  of  the  Moon's  Motion"  (1772). 
He  became  blind  about  17~67,  after  which  he  resided  in  St. 
Petersburg  until  his  death,  Sept.  7,  1783.  Condorcct,  who 
wrote  a  eulogy  on  him,  says,  "  He  multiplied  his  productions 
marvellously,  and  yet  was  original  in  each." 

Eu'Iogy  [Gr.  tvAo-yin,  " praise,"  from  «5,  "good,"  and 
Aiyot,  "word;"  Fr.  flogt],  an  encomium  pronounced  on  a 
person;  a  laudatory  speech  or  written  composition.  In 
ecclesiastical  history  it  was  applied  to  a  present  bestowed 
on  the  Church  after  having  been  blessed. 

Eu'lytine,  Silicate  of  Bismuth,  Bismuth- 
blende,  a  rare  mineral  found  at  Schnceberg  in  Saxony. 

En'menes  [Gr.  Eufienjs],  a  favorite  officer  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  was  born  at  Cardia,  in  Thrace,  about  360  B.  C. 
He  had  a  high  command  in  the  army  which  Alexander 
conducted  against  Persia  in  334  B.  C.,  and  gained  the 
confidence  of  that  prince.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  Eu- 
menes  became  governor  of  Cappadocia  and  Pontus.  As 
an  ally  of  Pcrdiccas  he  defeated  Cratcrus  in  the  year  321, 
soon  after  whicn  Antigonus  and  Antipater  formed  a  coa- 
lition against  him.  Eumenes  was  captured  and  put  to 
death  by  Antigonus  in  317  or  316  B.  C.  (See  PLUTARCH, 
"  Life  of  Eumenes.") 
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Duincn'idi'H  [(Jr.  EUM«H«««  (from  ,i,  "  good,"  and  ^wx, 

••  mind,"  ••  dispn-iiiun  "|.  i.  ,.  tl  .....  gracious  one»,"  so  called 
for  Ihu  sake  nf  propitiating  them],  »r  Kmiliyci,  the 
Greek  niiinr  »f  the  Furies.  whom  the  Romans  called  Kuriu' 
nr  hint'.  I  I|,|.M  i-.i  I..  •  -  who  pun- 

i-hcd  crimes.  and  pursued  the   guilty  with  liiinillig   t". 

later  Iriiditinii,  there  were  three  Furies  — 

namclv,  Tisiphone.  Alectn,  and  Mcga-ia.  'Ill"  ('live  of  the 
BomentdM  it  ul  tin-  V  I-:.  iingh-  of  tbe  Areopagus,  iinuie- 

heloW    till-    seaN    nt'    I  lu1  j  IlllgeS. 


lOiunol'pdN  [(!r.  KupoAiroc],  a  personage  of  the  Greek 
mythology,  was  snppo-ed  to  lie  11  Thraeian  bard,  a  H 
Neptune,   iiinl    tin'    t'limidrr  <>(    the    Klcu-inian    m\-! 
Mu~:cus  is  said  l<>  haie  had  n  SUM  named  Euuiolpus,  who 
was  mi  instructor  <»f  Hercules. 

Knna'piiiN  [dr.  Kuvainix],  n  sophist  and  physician, 
born  at  Sardis,  in  l.ydia,  alh.nl  :;!•<  A.  U.  lie  »a« 
I'lntiinist,  mi  opponent  nf  ('brislianily,  anil  a  partisan  of 
.lulian  tin-  Ap"-t:ili-.  He  livcil  at  AtbUM,  and  wroti1  in 
Urcek  "Tlii-  laves  cit'  Philosophers  and  Sophists,"  which  is 
highly  pri/.cd.  Lt  was  published  by  lioissonode  in  1822. 
Died  •boot  I2». 

Kinio'inians,  the  followers  of  Eunomius,  a  strict 
Arian.  who  was  made  bishop  of  Cyiicus,  in  Asia  Minor, 
in  :;ii(l  A.  H.,  but  sunn  resigned  on  account  of  hi»  theolog- 
ical opinioDS.  Tbe  Kunomians  were  for  a  time  very  nume- 
rous, but  the  sect  soon  died  out. 

Euno'mius  [dr.  K.'-IOMW],  the  founder  of  an  Arian  sect 
called  Kunoniians,  was  born  in  Cappadocia.  He  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Cy/.icuH  in  360  A.  1J.  by  Eudoxius,  bishop 
of  Antioch,  who  afterwards  deposed  him  for  heresy.  Euim- 
inius  was  a  iniiii  of  superior  abilities,  and  maintained  the 
extreme  Arian  doctrines,  for  which  ho  was  several  times 
banishi-d.  Died  in  394  A.  D. 

Eu'nnch  [(ir.  liivoixot  (from  «uv>j,  a  "  bed,"  and  «x»,  to 
"have"  or  "keep"),  V.  r.  "having  charge  of  the  b>  • 
chambers  of  the  women"]  was  lit  tirst  tbe  title  of  servants 
who  hiul  the  care  of  bed-chambers;  and  from  the  M 
ol'  placing  women's  apartments  under  the  care  of  mutilated 
p.  i  -niis.  tin-  name  came  to  be  applied  to  the  latter  class  cx- 
cliisivi-lv.  Mutilation  was  a  very  ancient  practice,  and  was 
<  'spi  cially  frequent  in  Syria  and  the  East.  It  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  system  of  polygamy.  In  Greece  it 
was  not  common  until  the  Byzantine  period.  In  Rome 
umler  the  emperors  many  eunuchs  were  kept.  It  is  as- 
serted that  they  were  made  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
mcdiicval  Europe.  Iii  Italy  they  were  formerly  kept  for 
their  fine  soprano  singing.  At  present  they  are  chiefly 
found  in  Mohammedan  countries.  At  Moscow  a  commu- 
nity of  eunuchs  exists,  who  are  jewellers  by  profession,  and 
who  add  to  their  numbers  by  the  purchase  and  mutilation 
of  children.  Eunuchs  as  a  class  are  small,  beardless,  and 
weak,  with  a  jealous,  cowardly,  and  intriguing  character; 
yet  some,  like  liagoas,  the  Persian  minister,  Philcta-rus, 
king  of  Pergaran,  and  Nurses,  the  l!\  /antine  general,  have 
possessed  energy  and  ability.  As  used  in  the  Dible  and  the 
classics,  the  word  often  means  simply  a  chamberlain. 

Euon'ymus  [from  the  (!r.  «e.  "  well,"  "propitious,"  and 
oi'v^a.  a  "  natn*',"  liy  euphemism  because  it  i-  poisonous],  a 
genus  of  shrnhs  of  the  natural  order  Cclastraceae,  natives 
of  Europe  and  the  U.  S.  The  fruit  is  a  capsule,  with  seeds 
enclosed  in  a  red  aril.  The  flowers,  foliage,  and  fruit  of 
some  of  the  species  arc  poisonous.  The  wood  of  the  Eu- 
unyniKu  Mini/win,  an  ornamental  shrub,  is  strong,  compact, 
and  yellow,  and  is  applied  to  various  useful  purposes.  The 
I'.iinn'  ipium  alrofMifpvrms  (burning  bush  or  wanoo),  a.  na- 
tive of  the  U.  S.,  is  an  ornamental  shrub,  with  crimson 
fruit  drooping  on  long  peduncles.  The  bark  is  used  as  a 
remedv  for  dropsy  and  other  diseases,  and  has  active  prop- 
erties." The  Kii'uiffmuK  .•l»nric<iiiu*,  or  strawberry  bush,  is 
often  cultivated  for  ornament. 

Eupato'ria,  formerly  Koslol,  a  seaport  of  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Taurida,  is  on  the  Black  Sea,  and 
on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Crimea.  :!S  miles  W.  N.  W.  ot  Sim- 
feropol. It  has  a  shallow  harbor,  a  custom-house,  a  hos- 
pital, and  a  handsome  Tartar  mosque.  Grain,  wool,  hides, 
and  salt  are  exported  from  this  plat'e.  The  English  and 
French  armies  lauded  here  in  Sept.,  l^jl.and  the  Kii^ians 
were  repulsed  here  in  Feb..  IS.'I.'L  l'"p.  7711(1. 

lOupato'riuin  [(»r.  evwaropiov,  said  to  have  been  named 
in  honor  ol  i  king  nf  I'mitus],  a  genus  of  plants 

of  the  natural  order  Cotnpositie.  having  the  llorcts  all  tubu- 
lar and  perfect.  It  comprises  many  species  of  perennial 
herbs,  mostly  American.  The  /.'»/.  ur.,  run  /itr/olia'lum, 
called  bonesct  and  thnroughwort,  is  a  native  of  the  I'.  S.. 
and  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  Ionic,  stimulant,  and  sudorific. 
The  leaves,  as  the  specific  name  denotes,  are  connate  per- 
foliate  —  i.  f.  united  at  the  base  around  the  stem.  The  hemp 
ivgrinionv  (  l'.\i^"1>i  rinm  cannnb'  ilium),  which  grows  wild  in 


England,  has  betn  used  in  medicine.  The  Kupnlorium  pur- 
,.,.,.  n,,i  and  several  other  American  specie!  appear  to  hare 
valuable  diuretic  properties. 

l!n  pru,  oi'pen  [Fr. '.\V<ni],  a  manufacturing  town  of 
Rhenish    Prussia,  mi  the  Venire,  and   in   u  tie;njtiful  valley 
1(1   miles   by   rail   S.  S.  \V.  of  Aix-la  Chapcllc.     It  is  well 
built  and  flourishing,  mid  derives  its  pro-peril  y  ehi.  l!  \ 
its  manufactures  of  woollen   L'  I  loths  and  cassl- 

|.    It  has  fourteen  woollen  mills,  dyeworks,  and  man- 
ures of  machinery.     I'op.  14,096. 

Euphcmiii,  a  post-village  of  Harrison  township,  PreUc 

en..  II.        Pop.    1H7. 

Ku'phi'niiMn  |(ir.  <{<J>i|wi<n»<Kl,  a  figure  in  rhetoric  by 
which  an  unpleasant  idea  is  expressed  by  indirect  and 
milder  terms.  The  euphemisms  of  the  ancient  heathens 

illy  originated  in  a  desire  to  depreeate  the  ill-will  of 

malevolent  powers,  by  attributing  to  them  characteristics 
oppi.fite  to  thoipe  which  really  belonged  In  them.  Thus, the 
Furies  were  termed  Kuuicnidcs,  "gentle,"  by  the  Greeks. 

I :n 'phony  [Gr.  ei«»ri<i,  "goodness  of  voice  "  (from  «t, 
"  good,"  and  <(«.i  i.  "  voice  ")],  agreeable  sound  ;  that  quality 
in  language  which  results  from  happy  combinations  of  the 
i  nuneiativr  dements,  such  especially  as,  though  essentially 
different  in  their  characteristic  powers,  easily  melt  into  or 
blend  with  each  other,  so  as  to  maintain  on  uninterupted 
flow.  It  is  the  reverse  of  cumpknuy. 

Euphor'bia  ;  named  in  honorof  £nyiA»r'fr«r,  physician 
to  Juha,  king  of  Mauritania],  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natu- 
ral order  Kuphorbiacra,  having  an  acrid,  milky  juice  and 
monoecious  flowers,  included  in  a  cup-shaped,  four  to  Dvc- 
lobed  involucre  resembling  a  cnlyx.  Almost  100  species  of 
this  genus  are-  natives  of  the  1  .  S.  An  acrid  drug  called 
euphorbium  is  obtained  from  the  E*phorlnti  nj)i<-i>i,i'rtnn  ami 
from  other  species.  Several  species  bear  the  popular  name 
of  spurge.  The  seeds  of  "  coper  spurge  "  ( Kitplmrbitt  Luihy- 
ri'i)  of  Europe  and  the  U.S.  yield  the  fixed  oil  known  M 
oil  of  euphorbia,  a  powerful  cathartic.  Some  African  Eu- 
phorbias are  large  trees. 

Euphorbia'ceie  [from  Eni>tior'kia,  the  typical  genus], 
a  large  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants  which  abound  in 
tropical  America,  and  are  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  They  mostly  have  an  acrid  and  poisonous  milky 
juice  and  diclinous  or  monoecious  flowers.  They  may  be 
distinguished  from  other  diclinous  orders  by  their  tricoccous 
or  3-lobed  fruit,  and  their  definite  suspended  anatropoui 
ovules.  This  order  comprises,  besides  tbe  Eri'iinuaiA  (which 
see), the  Ki>;'iuia  (castor-oil  plant),  the  Crolon,  which  yields 
croton  oil,  tbe  Sipka'nia,  from  which  caoutchouc  is  obtained, 
the  BKJC'M  Km/ier'fircnt  (common  box),  and  the  Jatr»i,h>\ 
Manihut,  the  stem  of  which  yields  a  nutritious  food  called 
cassava,  manioc,  or  tapioca. 

Euphor'bium,  an  acrid  and  inodorous  gum-resin,  is 
produced  by  the  Ettphorlin  "jfi>  inm-tun  of  Southern  Africa 
and  some  other  species,  including  Euphorbia  Canariauiiat 
Western  Africa  and  En]>hi>r>,i<i  n«ti<i»tirum  of  the  Levant. 
It  is  a  violent  emetic  and  purgative,  and  is  sometimes  used 
in  the  composition  of  plasters  and  in  veterinary  medicine. 

Enpho'rion  [Ei4opuu>],  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  was  a 
con  of  ^Eschylus.  He  gained  priies  with  his  father's 
dramas  when  Sophocles  and  Euripides  were  competitors. 

Enphorion,  sn  eminent  Greek  poet  and  grammarian, 
born  at  Chalcis  in  Euboeo,  flourished  about  2;.» -21'ti  !!.('. 
He  become  librarian  to  Antiochusthe  Great.  He  produced 
epic  poems  entitled  '•  Ilesiodos,"  "  Mopsopia,"  and  "  Chili- 
ades,"  which  were  very  popular;  also  several  prose  works. 
None  of  his  works  are  extant. 

Enphra'nor  [E;«(ipa«»p],  »n  eminent  Greek  painter  and 
sculptor,  born  at  Corinth,  nourished  about  360  B.  C.,  and 
was  a  contemporary  of  Apelles.  He  excelled  both  in  paint- 
ing and  in  sculpture.  Among  bis  works,  which  are  highly 
praised  by  Pliny  and  Plutarch,  was  a  painting  of  the  feigned 
insanity  of  Ulysses. 

En'phrasy  [Gr.  «6fcM»i«>  from  ri«p«.V«,  to  "delight"], 
or  Eyebright,  a  plant  of  the  order  Scropbulariar;, 
Euplim'tio  .•;>'•'' '»n'i».  a  small  annual  herb  from  t«"  t" 
eight  inches  high,  a  native  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  North 
America.  Milton  in  his"  Paradise  Lost  "  speaks  of  it?  i  ir 
tues  in  clearing  the  eyesight.  It  is  not  improbably  some- 
what useful  in  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  from  its  astringent 
character.  Some  varieties  are  said  to  have  in  their 
soms  a  spot  or  "  signature  "  resembling  the  eye,  and  this 
spot  caused,  or  ot  least  strengthened,  the  popular  faith  in 
its  powers. 

Euphrates  [Gr.  Ei*p«Ti^;  Turk.  /;/-/Vm],  a  large 
river  of  Western  Asia,  celebrated  in  all  periods  of  his- 
torv  for  the  important  events  which  have  occurred  on  its 
banks,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  cities  whose  walls  it 
washed.  It  rises  in  Armenia,  in  the  Anti-Taurus  Monn- 
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tains,  by  two  branches — the  Moorad  and  Kara-Soo — -which 
unite  near  hit.  li'J0  N.  and  Ion.  39°  E.  The  alrcnin  formed 
bv  this  junction  Hows  first  south-westward,  effects  a  passage 
through  a  defile  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  forms  the  boundary 
between  ancient  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  Near  the  town 
of  Bir  it  approaches  within  100  miles  of  the  Mediterranean. 
After  crossing  the  iilith  parallel  of  X.  latitude  it  pursues  a 
general  south  -eastern  direction,  flows  through  the  extensive 
alluvial  plains  of  Babylonia  and  Chaldsea,  and  enters  the 
Persian  (iulf  at  its  north-western  extremity.  Its  total 


which  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  Euphrates  itself.  It  receives 
no  large  tributary  from  the  right  hand.  The  width  in  s<>im- 
places  is  nearly  600  yards,  but  below  Hillah  its  volume  and 
width  are  reduced  by  numerous  canals  cut  for  irrigation. 
The  name  Shatt-el-Arab  is  given  by  the  natives  to  that 
part  of  the  river  below  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  The  melted 
snows  of  the  mountains  of  the  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus  cause 
a  periodical  inundation  of  the  Euphrates  in  the  spring. 
The  water  is  highest  in  May  and  June.  In  some  parts  of 
its  course  above  Someisat  the  river  passes  through  deep  and 
narrow  defiles  or  gorges  between  precipices  nearly  1500  feet 
high,  and  presents  much  picturesque  seenery.  In  ancient 
times  the  chief  city  on  its  banks  was  Babylon. 

Euphros'yne  [Gr.  E^po™^,  from  eu,  '•  good,"  "  easy," 
and^piji-,  "  mind  "],oneof  the  three  Graces  in  Greek  myth- 
ology, was  supposed  to  be  the  daughter  of  Venus,  and  was 
a  personification  of  the  genius  of  mirth  or  joy. 

Eu'phuism  [from  the  Gr.  ewfrorjt,  "graceful  "  (from  e!, 
"  good,"  and  ifiuj,  "  growth,"  "  form  ")],  an  affected  style  of 
speaking  and  writing  which  became  a  fashion  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  term  originated  in  the  title  of  a 
pedantic  romance  called  "Euphues"  (1580),  which  was 
written  by  John  Lilly  (Lyly)  and  which  abounded  in  af- 
fected conceits  and  extravagant  antitheses.  This  style  was 
ridiculed  by  Shakspcare  and  Ben  Jonson. 

Eu'pion  [from  the  Gr.  eS,  "  good,"  "  very,"  and  mav, 
"fat,"  "rich,"  named  in  allusion  to  its  oily  nature],  a 
limpid,  inodorous,  and  oily  liquid  obtained  by  destructive 
distillation  of  various  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  as 
coal,  wood,  oils,  bones,  etc.  It  is  of  a  highly  inflammable 
nature,  dissolves  in  ether  and  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in 
water.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0.74,  and  it  boils  and  evapo- 
rates at  340°.  It  consists  essentially,  according  to  Frank- 
land,  of  hydrate  of  amyl,  CsIIiiH. 

Eu'polis  [EviroAis],  an  eminent  Athenian  comic  poet  of 
the  Old  Comedy,  was  born  about  446  B.  C.  He  was  a  com- 
petitor of  Aristophanes,  whom,  as  some  critics  think,  he 
surpassed  in  the  charms  of  diction.  Horace  considered  him 
worthy  to  be  ranked  with  Cratinus  and  Aristophanes.  Eu- 
polis  often  satirized  the  persons  and  conduct  of  his  eminent 
contemporaries,  including  Alcibiades.  Died  about  410  B.  C. 
His  works  are  lost  except  small  fragments. 

Eura'sians  [contracted  from  Europe  and  Asia],  or 
Half-Castes,  is  the  name  given  in  East  India  to  the  de- 
scendants of  Europeans  and  Indian  mothers,  who  are  espe- 
cially numerous  in  the  large  cities,  as  Calcutta,  Madras,  and 
Bombay.  They  generally  receive  a  European  education, 
but,  although  they  speak  the  English  grammatically,  they 
have  a  peculiarly  disagreeable  pronunciation.  The  girls 
are  often  very  beautiful,  and  generally  marry  English  offi- 
cers ;  while  the  young  men  enter  the  government  offices  or 
serve  as  clerks  with  merchants.  They  arc  very  useful  in 
this  position,  but  as  soon  as  they  become  rich,  or  advance 
to  higher  offices,  they  generally  become  insolent  and  wild. 
The  Europeans,  who  also  call  them  "  Vepcry  Brahmins," 
do  not  hold  them  in  high  estimation.  The  natives  call 
them  "Tschitschi."  Their  number  is  estimated  at  ill, 000. 

Eure,  a  department  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  France,  is  a 
part  of  the  old  province  of  Normandy.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Seine  Inferieure,  on  the  E.  by  Oise  and  Seino- 
et-Oise,  on  the  S.  by  Eurc-et-Loir,  and  on  the  W.  by  Orne 
and  Calvados.  Area,  2301  square  miles.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  rivers  Seine  and  Eure,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W. 
by  the  estuary  of  the  former.  The  surface  is  mostly  level ; 
the  soil  is  fertile.  The  staple  productions  arc  grain,  hemp, 
flax,  apples,  and  pears.  Good  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  arc 
reared  hero.  Eure  has  important  manufactures  of  cotton 
anil  woollen  stuffs,  paper,  glass,  stoneware,  and  copper-ware. 
Pop.  in  1872.  377.874.  Capital,  Evreux. 

Eure-et-Loir,  a  department  in  the  N.  W.  part  of 
France,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Eure,  on  the  E.  by  Seine- 
d  Disc  and  Loire),  on  the  S.  by  Loir-et-Cher,  and  on  the 
\V.  by  Sartho  »nd  Ornc.  Area]  2268  square  miles.  It  is 
drained  by  the  rivers  Eure  and  Loir.  The  surface  is  partly 
level,  and  is  in  some  parts  diversified  by  hills  and  valleys. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  large  crops  of  wheat. 


liood  ca\alry  horses,  are  raised  here.  This  department  is 
inn  rrsed  by  a  railway  eonm-eiing  Paris  with  Clmrtrcs  and 
Lc  Mans.  Capital,  Chartres.  Pop.  in  1S72,  282,022. 

Eure'ka,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Humboldt  co.,  Cal., 
is  on  Humlioldt  Hay.  7  miles  from  the  ocean  and  about  225 
miles  X.  \.  \V.of  Sun  Francisco.  It  has  a  safe  harbor,  with 
lit'tccn  feet  <ii'  water  at  low  tide,  anil  a  daily  and  one  weekly 
new-paper.  Redwood  lumber  is  largely  shipped  from  this 
point.  Pop.  of  Eureka  township,  2U4'J. 

"  HUMBOLDT  TIMES." 

Eureka,  a  township  of  Nevada  co.,  Cal.    Pop.  121°. 
Eureka,  a  township  of  Sierra  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  350. 
Eureka,  a  post-village  of  Olio  township,  Woodford  co., 
111.,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Toledo  Peoria  and  Warsaw  and 
the  Chicago   1'ekin  and   South-western  K.  Rs.,  19  miles  E. 
of  Peoria.     It  has  three  churches  and  one  weekly  newspa- 
per, and  is  the  scat  of  Eureka  College,  connected  with  which 
is  a  normal  school  and  a  biblical  sehool  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ.     Pop.  1233.  E.  LOWKV,  PI:B.  "Jot  IINAI.." 

Eureka,  a  city,  capital  of  Greenwood  co.,  Kan.,  110 
miles  S.  S.  AV.  of  Topeka,  in  the  centre  of  a  fine  grax.ini;- 
rc^inn.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper,  fine  county  build- 
ings, public  school-house,  and  five  churches.  Pop.  of  town- 
ship, 1040.  S.  G.MEAD,  ED.  &  PROP.  OF  "HERALD." 
Eureka,  a  township  of  Montcalrn  co.,  Mich.  P.  2775. 
Eureka,  a  township  of  Dakota  co.,  Minn.  Pop.  924. 
Eureka,  a  pust-villagc  of  Lander  co.,  Nev.,  is  situated 
about  midway  between  Salt  Lake  and  San  Francisco,  and 
80  miles  S.  of  the  Central  Pacific  K.  K.  The  town  will  be 
connected  by  rail  with  the  Central  Pacific  at  Palisade,  the 
branch,  narrow  gauge,  being  in  course  of  construction. 
Eureka,  is  the  second  town  in  importance  in  the  State,  Vir- 
ginia City  alone  excelling  it.  The  principal  business  is 
mining.  It  produces  daily  about  100  tons  of  lead  and  sil- 
ver ore.  It  has  one  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  of  Eureka 
district,  640.  UEOIIOK  W.  CASSIDV,  ED.  "SKMIM:I.." 

Eureka,  a  post-village  of  Rushford  township,  Winne- 
bago  co.,  Wis.  Pop.  317. 

Eurip'ides  [C3r.  Evptirt'fcj;],  an  eminent  Athenian  dram- 
atist, and  the  latest  of  the  three  great  tragic  poets  of 
Greece,  was  born  in  the  island  of  Salamis  in  ISO  B.  C.,  or, 
according  to  the  Aruudcl  Marbles,  in  485.  According  to  a 
tradition,  he  was  born  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
Sept.  23,  480.  lie  was  the  son  of  an  Athenian  citizen 
named  Mnesarchus,  who  sought  refuge  in  Salamis  when  the 
Persian  army  captured  Athens.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  great 
philosopher  Anaxagoras,  and  ho  studied  rhetoric  under 
Prodicus.  He  also  enjoyed  the  intimate  friendship  of  Soc- 
rates. About  456  B.  C.  ho  produced  "  Pcliades."  the  first 
of  his  dramas  that  was  performed.  As  a  rival  of  Sophocles 
he  gained  the  first  prize  in  several  dramatic  contests.  His 
religious  opinions  were  liberal,  and  excited  the  hostility  of 
the  conservative  party,  of  which  Aristophanes  was  the  cham- 
pion. Like  Socrates,  he  was  accused  of  impiety  and  unbelief 
in  the  gods.  It  appears  that  it  was  the  violence  and  scur- 
rility of  these  unscrupulous  enemies  that  induced  Euripides 
to  remove  from  Athens  about  the  year  408.  He  then  re- 
tired to  the  court  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedon,  who  treated 
him  with  kindness.  Euripides  composed  seventy-five,  or, 
as  some  say,  ninety-two,  tragedies,  of  which  eighteen  are  ex- 
tant—namely, "Alcestia"  (438  B.  C.),  "Medea"  (l:U). 
"Hippolytus"  (428).  "Hecuba"  (424).  "  Hcracli.la>  " 
(421  ?),  "Supplices"  (421?),  "Ion,"  "Hercules  Fnrens." 
"Andromache,"  "Troades"  (415),  "Electra,"  "Helena" 
(412),  "  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "  Orestes  "  (408),"  Phcnissse," 
"  Bacchic,"  "  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,"  and  "  Rhesus."  His  style 
is  remarkable  for  its  brilliancy  and  pompous  elegance. 
Among  the  warm  admirers  of  Euripides  were  Aristotle  (who 
calls  him  the  most  tragic  of  poets),  Cicero,  and  Milton. 
"He  was,"  says  A.  W.  Sehlegel,  "a  man  of  infinite  talent 
and  invention,  possessed  of  the  most,  varied  intellectual  ac- 
complishments ;  but,  although  abounding  in  brilliant  and 
attractive  qualities,  he  wanted  the  sublime  earnestness  and 
artistic  skill  which  we  admire  in  ^Eschylus  and  Sophocles." 
According  to  a  doubtful  tradition,  he  was  killed  by  hounds 
in  406  B.  C.,  and  buried  at  Pella.  His  works  display  great 
insight  into  human  passions  and  skill  in  the  analysis  of 
character.  Though  his  plots  are  censured  as  inartistic,  ho 
stands  pre-eminent  among  the  Greek  tragic  poets  in  the 
vigorous  expression  of  individual  passions  and  in  know- 
leil^e  nf  human  nature.  Among  the  best  editions  of  Eurip- 
ides are  those  of  Miis^rave.  Oxford  (4  vols.,  1778),  of  Mat- 
thite,  Leipsic  (9  vois.,  1813-20),  of  Kirchhoff,  Berlin  (2 
vols.,  1855),  and  of  Nauck  (2  vols.;  2d  ed.  1857). 

Euroc'lydon  [Gr.  «i.poK«5<ov,  from  eSpos,  the  "  cast 
wind,"  and  KAuSwp,  a  "  billow  ''].  the  name  of  a  violent  wind 
of  the  Mediterranean,  mentioned  in  Acts  xxvii.  14.  The 
Vulgate  renders  it  euru-ttqiiilo,  i.  e.  "  north-east  wind." 
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P>ut  in  ^ome  i;!  I  IK-  hi- 1  manuscript  -  I  Sinaitic,  Vat  i.-.tn.  and 
•  M'.WI'.    "   K.   .\  .    K.    wind."    is    tile    r«':i'iln  L', 

I  of  rivoKAcio.1',  ••  N.  K.   wind;"  and  this  rcm 

:.'l"j,t,d   hy   ill"   I  <%ilid    in    i( 

:    I     In     III'     hull'    it    |inillt      N.     n|'    I'l.    .N  -    Illll':. 

••  \  oyagc  :iml  Shipwreck  <il'  Si.  1'iuil,"   l>.i«;   ,"d  cd.  1866.) 
I'jiiro'pn  [llr.  KrpwT'j].  i"  elas-ic  mythology,  a  daiiirhior 

!i"  I .  kin;.;  of  I'hienicia.  ami  a   -i  -ti  r  nf   I  ad  inn 
eordi'i^'n   the   pnctic   legend,  she   vva-   i-arrii'il  In   Creleby 
Jupitir,  wlni  for  Ihat  0  mi-d  tin'  t'linn  nf  a  bull, 

and  A\a  was  tin-  mother  of  -Minns  anil  Hlmilamuntlm-. 

Kii'rope  (<!r.  Fa'puiirij :  I, at.  Kurii'/m;  by  the  anricntsde- 

rived  fri.IU   /,';(/./'''.  a    Phiellician  pi  II -  :   modern  etynmlo- 

ili'i-ivc  il  Iniin  tin'  Si'initii'  u.ii'l  ./•••/),  "ilark."  thus 
represent  in  •  Ihr  dark  or  mysterious  conn' 

compared  uith  A-ia|  is  tin- 1'mirlh  anion^tiio  ,uri'-:il  divis- 
ion- of  tin-  cjo'ic  in  pi. int  ul  e.xlcnt.  lln'  -ccimd  in  point  of 
]iii|iiilaliiin,  an  I  I!K*  first  aa  regards  density  of  pnpn 
For  more  than  L'lHIO  year!)  it  has  iiuin-lu'il  at  the  head  of  the 
(11,1  World  in  everything  thai  ri'lali"i  I'l  progress  and  civili- 
/.iiiiini.  X  i'ii  rly  thr  whole  of  A  ii- Ira  In -i  a.  tin'  larger  portion 
"I1  \  ia.  and  a  cnn-iMi-ial.il'  part  nt1  \  i  i  ica  and  Aini-riea  arc 
tin'  dependencies  nl'  Eitrnpeaii  countries,  and  liotw  ithstand- 
ing  tin-  ra]iiil  ri-r  ut'  tin-  New  \\'i.rlil.  ii  continue-  n.  be  tin1 
I'm vni'i-t  -randard  l.fanT  of  Christianity,  t'nr  three-fourths 
of  the  entire  Christian  population  of  the  globe  livr  in  Europe. 
I  hi'  -nperlieiiil  arra  of  Em-ope-  ii  estimated  at  about 
:;,s  I  I, Dun  Mjiiarr  iiiilrs.  i  get  HKIIM  and  W  U:\KI:,  ••  Ifeviil- 
kenmc;  ilrr  Erde,"  <i  itha,  1S72.)  It  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
hy  ilic  A  iv;ic  Ocean,  on  the  E.  hy  Asia,  on  the  S.  by  Asia 
ami  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (which  separates  it  from  Africa), 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic.  The  greatest  extentof  Eu- 

n.pc  is  from  S.  W.  to  X.  K..  a  lino  from  Cape  St.  Yin i  in 

thf  mouth  of  the  Kara  Hiver  measuring  a'nnul  ::|uii  miles, 
while  the  di.itanee  from  Cape  Nordkun,  the  northernmost 
pnint  nf  Scandinavia,  tn  Cape  .Mittapall,  till1  southern  CX- 
tromify  of  (liveco,  ainnnnts  in  '2  HMI  miles.  The  northern- 
most rapt-  nf  Knrope  is  the  Xorlli  Cape,  nil  the  little  island 
nf  .Magcrne,  lat.  "1°  11'40"N.  and  Ion.  2j°  4d' E. ;  the 
southernmost,  Cape  Tarifa,  lat  :',.">°  :'>«'  '.,;"  X.  uinl  Ion.  5° 
'•>''  W.:  the  connecting  line  between  these  IK.,  lines  is  2406 
long.  The  most  western  point  is  Cape  la  Roea.  lat. 

'I'  :ill"  X.  and  Inn.  i)°  2V  W.  ;  tile  eastern  exliemily 
lies  in  the  Ira]  .Mountains;  the  connecting  line  has  3200 
miles.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  tract  reaehini;  lieynnd 
the  polar  circle,  the  whole  of  Europe  is  situated  in  the 
northern  temperaii 

The  coast-line  of  Europe  is  very  fully  developed,  and  it  is 
more  accessible  from  the  sea-side  than  cither  Asia  or  Africa. 
The  coast  of  its  continent  is  estimated  at  20,700  miles,  of 
which  about  2600  belong  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  10,900  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  7200  to  the  Mediterranean  and  IMack 
S>  as.  The  hulk  of  Kurope  has  the  shape  of  an  almost  right- 
angled  1 1  ian^le,  which  cm  ers  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
an  a,  and  in  the  west  more  and  more  loses  its  continental 
character,  and  in  its  stead  liecmiies  oceanic.  The  points  of 
the  triangle  are — to  the  S.  W.,  the  angular  point  of  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  :  to  the  X.  K.,  that  of  the  Kurskaia  tiulf ;  and  to 
l!n-  S.  K.,  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The 
prnpnrtii.n  nf  the  peninsulas  to  the  main  body  is  aa  one  to 
four.  The  Arctic  Ocean  has  only  the  small  peninsula-  of 
Kanin  and  Kola  :  Scandinavia,  Jniland,  Xi.rmaudy,  and 
lireiagne  stretch  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean:  the  I'yrenoan 
peninsula  (Spain  and  Portugal)  is  washed  by  both  the  At- 
I.Milii;  and  the  .Mediterranean,  and  forms  the  transition  to 
Africa;  the  llalkan  peninsula  in  the  East  connects  with  Asia 
.Minor  and  the  Crimea  ;  (lie  most  south-eastern  limb  of  the 
c'infincnt  belongB  to  tha  IJlack  Sea.  The  situation  of  the 
islands,  which  cn\  cr  an  area  of  191.000  square  miles  (about 
one-twentieth  of  all  Kurnpe),  is  one  very  enndueive  to  the 
pi  n^ress  nf  eoninifi-cc  and  eivili/.alii.n.  The  most  important 
of  them  are  (ireal  I'.rilain,  Ireland.  Ilie  llalearie  Islands, 
Sardinia,  Corsica.  Sicily,  .Malta.  Crete,  the  Ionian  I -lands: 
Iceland,  though  it  lies  nearest  In  lireelilaild.  is  rega: 
iK'lnn^ini;  to  Knro|ie,  liccause  frnm  thrnce  il  has  U-rn  peo- 
pled and  civili/.ed.  llf  the  1'ortngne-e  po-ses,i,,,,s,  the 
Azores  and  .Madeira  are  generally  included  in  the  an  a  of 
Knrnpe.  Hy  means  of  a  lar^c  number  of  na\i_-alilc  livers 
and  canals  the  inland  countries  to  a  lari;e  extent  parlici- 
p:iic  in  the  advantages  of  the  mai  itiine  Mtuatiuii  of  Europe. 
1'iilili'i'iil  />iri*i»a*.—  Politically.  Europe  was  in  ls"3  di- 
vided into  twenty  sovereign  states,  of  w  Inch  three  uerc  cm 
(.ires  I  licrmany.  the  Anslro-li  un^ariaii  innnarchy.  and  llils- 

>ne  a  sultanate  (  Turkey,  also  -omelimcs  eounle,!  :. 
the  empires),  nine  kini;di'iii- ;  (ireal  I'.rilain.  Portiiiral.  Italy, 
Sueden,   Norway,    the     Xetheilands.    r.elirium,     lienniark. 
••\  one  ^rand-duchy  t  Lazembnrg),  two   principalities 

ntenstein  and  .Monaen).  and  live  repnlilies  (Switzer- 
laiid.  San  .Miirino.  Andorra.  France,  and  Spain  t.  Four  of 
these  states  (Liechtenstein,  .Monaco.  San  Murino,  aud  An- 


/uilicant   that  many  geogr»ph«-r«  do  not 
enumerate  them  amon - 

N  i  >  r  «  a  v  1 1 . 

-den:    Km.  a- they  ha\  e  noih  .thev 

must   I. e  counted    as    so\erei^' 

Barlftn 

Six   States   I  Ihlee   of    »h,  .    .tlld    111'     I  I' 

twenty    inn    i-anlon-.   which    hale    e.  d"d    pal!    ']    lh<  ,• 

.1     re 

served  to  r:i  'rei^niyin  all  pointn  not  ex- 

pressly ceded.       A    hir^'e   majority   of  the    Kniopean    It 
are  iin  •  nt  only  Turkey  is  a  di-].'.' 

l-|s    at'S>.liiii-iii    haf   sleadilv  /   ground,  nnd   in 

nearly  every   European   country  the  SUM;  H   the 

ii   with  n   repn -i  nlalive   body,   which    in 

some  is  elected  by  universal   suffrage.     J ,e  inonaiehy 

(Norway;  the  king  has  only  a  su-p.  .  I;,  pul.licaii 
tendencie»  are  at  work  in  nearly  every  monarchy  of  Eu- 
rope; mid  as  they  have  I. ecu  sii Ini  111  France  in  IMW. 

MM  •gain  ia  1B79* Mid  ia  Sptin  in  i  •  •  vprcti  i 

to  extend  en-  IOHL;  the  territory  of  republicanism  at  the  ex- 
pense of  monarchical  institutions. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  area  and  population  of 
each  sovereign  country  of  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  1873 : 


(ierman  empire 

Alls!  ro-Hillii;arian  monarchy 

Principality  nf  I.i,  i  ht.'ii-li  in 

Republic  of  Swilxi  i  land 

Kinudotn  of  llenmark  lineluslve  of 
Faroe  Island^  and  Iceland  

Kincdi.ni  nt'  Sweden 

KiliKdoin  nf  Norway 

Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 

^lu<  hy  of  l.n.X'  nitiurg 

Kinu'i  nu 

Kingdom  of  lii'cat  HriUin  and  Ire- 
land  iinilii>iv.  of  Hi  li^oland,  *iil»- 
niltar,  and  Mallai 

l!i  pIlMic  of    1   r. nice  

I'.epiihlic  of  Spain  '^inclusive  of  the 

Canary  l-Ian.N.  

Kingdom  of  I'lirluual  '  inclusive  of  the 

i  Madi  iia  I>lc8) 

kepuhlii'  of  Aiul<irra 

Kingdom  of  Italy  

Principality  oi  Mi.nacn  

Keptiblie  of  San  Mnrinn 

Turkey  in  Kurope  (inclusive  of  the 

Principality  ••]  l:.,ninania 

Prin  9   rvia 

Principality  of  Montenegro). 

i  in  Kurope  (inclusive  of  Poland 

and  Finland  i 

Kiiiu'dotu  of  (Jreece 


Total 3,787,178 


-  ,  MI  . 


•Mil 

13,992 
SS.020 

999 

11,  :i;:: 

121,260 
204,090 
19S.774 


149 

114,295 
3,6 
2! 

133,995 

(46,710) 

(1B.H17) 

(1,701) 

2,0.r«.226 
19,353 


I1-:      •'    i' 


tjUl  n: 

1,864,4% 

5,021,3:16 

36,102,821 

16,641.880 

I.  ..•,"•.'?! 
I'.'.IKK) 


.. 
(4,500,000) 

(100,000) 

71.19S.405 
1,457,8M 


With  regard  to  their  size,  population,  and  power,  the 
states  of  Europe  are  divided  into  states  of  the  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  class.  To  the  first  class  belong  Cireat 
Britain,  France,  (ii  imat.y.  Austria,  Russia,  and  Italy. 
Their  aggregate  area  nnd  population  it  more  than  doable 
the  area  and  population  ot  all  the  remainder  of  Europe. 
They  are  therefore  commonly  called  the  "great  powers  of 
Europe."  Whenever  they  agree  on  international  questions 
their  agreement  is  the  law  of  Europe ;  and  they  frequently 
hold  international  conferences  to  avert,  if  possible,  impend- 
ing wars.  Nine  of  the  European  states  (Great  Britain, 
Turkey,  the  Netherlands,  Russia.  Spain.  France,  Portugal, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden)  have  possessions  in  other  divisions 
of  the  world,  the  aggregate  area  of  which  is  nearly  five 
times  as  large  as  that  of  all  Europe,  while  their  population 
(250,000,0001  does  not  quite  reach  that  of  Europe. 

"/,//!/. — With    regard    to    its    orographic 

condition.  Europe  may  be  divided  into  two  large,  unequal 
portions.  Xonh  ea-teru  l^uropc  is  a  vast  plain  of  great 
uniformity,  while  South-western  Fiurope  is  a  table-land, 
but  frcniiently  intersected  by  small  plains,  and  therefore 
prescntitii:  considerable  variety.  The  tiible  land  of  Europe 
is  esliinaiod  at  over  two-sevenths  of  the  entire  area,  while 
not  quite  five-sevenths  consists  of  plains.  The  central 
table  land  of  Europe  contains  a  ta.-l  triangle  of  mountain-, 
the  -ysiem  of  the  Alps  forming  the  base,  and  the  European 
Middle  .Mountains  furni.-hing  the  .-idi  .-.  The  principal  por- 
tions of  the  latter  are  the  French  Middle  Mountains,  the 
liighc-t  point  of  which  is  .Mont  I»ore  :  the  German  Middle 
.Mountains,  with  the  I:  ingc; 

and  the  Carpathian  Middle  .Mountains,  which  reach  their 
highest  point  in  the  tlcrlsdorfcr  Spii/e.  The  system  of  the 
n.  which  traverses  Turkey  and  I!  recce,  and  the  Apen- 
nines of  Italy,  are  also  connected  with  the  Alps,  while  the 
Pyrenees,  the  mountains  of  the  Iberian  and  the  Seandina- 
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vian  peninsulas,  as  well  as  those  of  the  British  and  other 
islands,  arc  isolated  masses.  The  character  of  the  Eu- 
ropean mountains,  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  large 
divisions  of  the  globe,  is  more  distinguished  fur  a  variety 
of  combinations  than  for  grand  developments.  The  moun- 
tains yield,  on  the  whole,  but  small  amounts  of  the  precious 
metals,  while,  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  feature  of 
the  physical  geography  of  Europe,  the  useful  metal,  iron,  is 
found  in  very  large  quantities. 

The  hydrographic  relations  of  Europe  are  characterized 
by  abundance  and  variety.  Europe  has  no  river-system  of 
such  colossal  dimensions  as  are  found  in  Asia  and  America, 
and  the  largest  European  river,  the  Volga,  sends  its  water 
eastward  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  Europe  has  in  common 
with  Asia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rivers  of  Europe  are 
more  advantageously  distributed  than  those  of  any  other 
large  continent.  They  penetrate  every  part  of  it,  fertilize 
every  country,  and  give  to  each  a  considerable  share  in  its 
flourishing  commerce  and  industry.  These  advantages  are 
still  further  increased  by  the  numerous  canals  which  the 
fortunate  formation  of  the  soil  has  allowed  to  be  constructed 
for  the  connection  of  the  large  rivers.  The  largest  number 
of  European  rivers  flow  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  re- 
ceives the  Tornea  in  Sweden,  the  Neva,  Duna.  Niemen,  and 
Pregel  in  Russia,  the  Vistula,  Oder,  Elbe,  Weser,  Ems  in 
Germany,  the  Rhine  and  Scheldt  in  the  Netherlands  and 
Belgium,  the  Thames  and  Severn  in  England,  the  Seine, 
Loire,  Garonne  in  France,  the  Duero,  Tagus,  Guadiana,  and 
Guadalquivir  in  Spain  and  1'ortugal.  The  Kbro  in  Spain,  the 
Rhone  in  France,  the  Arno,  Tiber,  Po,  and  Aclige  in  Italy, 
flow  into  the  Mediterranean ;  the  Danube,  Dniester,  Dnieper, 
and  Don  into  the  Black  Sea ;  the  Volga  into  the  Caspian  ; 
and  the  Petchora  and  the  Dwina  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
In  inland  lakes  Europe  is  richer  than  any  other  great  di- 
vision of  the  globe  except  North  America.  The  lakes  group 
themselves  around  two  centres,  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Alps. 
To  the  former  class  belong  the  Ladoga  and  Onega  lakes, 
the  largest  fresh-water  lakes  of  Europe. 

The  following  parts  of  Europe,  according  to  the  map  in 
Lvell's  "  Principles  of  Geology,"  consist  chiefly  of  primitive 
or  transition  formations :  The  Uralian  Mountains  in  Russia ; 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula;  most  of 
Scotland,  one-half  of  Ireland,  the  western  part  of  Wales, 
the  northern  counties  and  Devon  and  Cornwall  in  England  ; 
a  large  portion  of  Northern  and  Central  Franco  ;  the  high 
ranges  of  the  Alps ;  a  large  portion  of  Central  Italy  and  of 
the  adjacent  islands  (Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily);  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  Bohemia,  Carinthia,  Styria, 
parts  of  Hungary,  and  Transylvania;  the  eastern  half  of 
the  Balkan  peninsula  and  the  central  chain  of  the  Caucasus. 
The  parts  principally  composed  of  secondary  formations 
arc — in  the  British  Isles,  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  tho 
centre  of  Ireland,  the  north-eastern,  central,  and  most  of 
the  southern  counties  of  England  ;  most  of  France  and 
Western  Germany;  tho  loftiest  summits  of  the  Pyrenees; 
Southern  and  part  of  Central  Italy;  of  the  Austro- Hunga- 
rian monarchy,  Istria,  Dalmatia,  Galicia,  and  the  eastern 
districts  of  Transylvania;  of  Russia,  some  extensive  tracts 
on  the  Volga  and  Kami,  and  the  northern  declivity  of  tho 
Caucasus.  The  remainder  of  Europe — in  particular  most 
of  Russia  and  Prussia,  all  Denmark,  North-western  Ger- 
many and  Holland,  a  large  portion  of  Belgium,  the  northern 
part  of  Switzerland,  the  basins  of  the  Loire,  Rhone,  and 
Garonne  in  France,  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  Hungary, 
Wallachia,  and  Bulgaria — is  chiefly  occupied  by  tertiary, 
alluvia],  and  diluvial  formations.  Granite,  gneiss,  and 
syenite  are  among  the  chief  primary  rocks  of  the  great  table- 
land of  Europe.  Gneiss  is  the  rock  in  which  the  Saxon, 
Bohemian,  and  Austrian  metallic  mines  are  principally  situ- 
ated, while  granite  abounds  in  most  of  tho  countries  where 
primary  formations  are  found.  Active  volcanoes  at  present 
are  only  met  with  in  Italy  (Stromboli,  Vesuvius,  and  Etna) 
and  Iceland,  but  there  are  traces  of  former  volcanic  activity 
in  France,  Greece,  Germany,  and  other  countries.  Of  min- 
eral springs  Europe  has  an  abundance  and  a  great  variety. 

Europe  is  the  only  one  among  the  great  divisions  of  the 
globe  which  nowhere  touches  the  torrid  zone,  and  only  a 
comparatively  small  portion  extends  about  280  miles  into  tho 
northern  frigid  zone.  The  bulk  of  the  continent  belongs  to 
the  northern  temperate  zone.  The  climate  of  Europe  is  a 
mixture  of  the  continental  and  the  oceanic,  and  is  through- 
out inure  temperate  than  in  non-European  countries  of  equal 
latitude.  In  North-eastern  Europe  the  continental  climate 
prevails,  with  its  clear  sky  and  dry  air,  while  Southern  and 
South-western  Europe  have  more  an  oceanic,  uniform,  and 
mild  climate,  with  humid  air  and  frequent  winter  ruins. 
The  extremes  of  temperature  are  —  58°  and  100°  Fahrenheit. 
In  the  geography  of  European  plants  four  zones  may  be 
distinguished:  1.  The  northern  zone  embraces  Iceland,  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula  north  of  61°,  and  Russia  north  of 
62°.  The  vegetation  of  this  zone  is  poor.  Lichens  and 


mosses  are  frequent ;  the  only  species  of  grain  to  he  found 
are  oats,  rye,  and  barley,  the  two  former  only  along  tho 
southern  margin  of  the  zone,  but  barley  up  to  70°.  The 
forests  consist  of  birches  and  firs,  but  they  are  crippled  N. 
of  64°.  2.  The  northern  middle  zone,  extending  south- 
ward to  51°  and  4SU,  comprises  the  British  Isles,  Den- 
mark, Southern  Scandinavia,  Finland,  Central  Ru>-ia, 
Northern  France,  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  Northern 
Germany  and  Italy.  Besides  the  species  of.  grain  found 
in  the  northern  zone,  wheat  is  also  found.  Buckwheat, 
potatoes,  leguminous  plants,  hemp,  flax,  and  many  kinds 
of  northern  fruit,  as  apples,  pears,  cherries,  etc.,  are  exten- 
sively cultivated.  The  beech  and  the  oak  prevail  in  the 
forests.  3.  The  southern  middle  zone  extends  southward 
to  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  the  Balkan.  Southern 
France,  Switzerland,  Southern  Germany  and  Lombardy, 
the  Carpathian  countries,  the  larger  portion  of  Turkey  and 
Southern  Russia,  belong  to  this  zone.  The  mountains  have 
forests  of  pine  trees;  the  plains,  oaks,  beeches,  and  chest- 
nut. Wheat  and  wine  are  extensively  grown.  4.  The 
southern  or  evergreen  zone,  embracing  the  three  southern 
peninsulas  and  the  southern  coast  of  France.  The  vegeta- 
tion of  this  zone  is  luxurious;  it  is  noted  for  its  olives  and 
evergreen  woods  and  its  fiery  wines.  The  orange  flourishes 
in  the  southern  portion  of  it,  and  rice  is  cultivated  in  North- 
ern Italy  and  Eastern  Spain. 

The  character  of  the  European  fauna  fully  corresponds  to 
the  physiognomy  of  the  continent.  Vast  formations  are  wholly 
wanting.  The  class  of  rapacious  animals  has  its  largest 
representatives  in  the  wolf,  lynx,  and  bear.  The  number  of 
reptiles  is  small.  On  the  other  hand,  the  domestic  animals 
are  more  largely  extended  and  more  improved  in  Europe 
than  in  any  other  country  of  the  world.  Peculiar  to  the 
north  of  Europe  is  the  reindeer.  The  birds  arc  inferior  to 
those  of  other  divisions  in  their  size  and  brilliancy  of  color, 
but  are  noted  for  the  sweetness  of  their  voices  and  their 
melodious  songs.  Northern  Europe  has  a  larger  number 
of  species  of  animals,  but  the  south  has  a  larger  number 
of  individuals.  The  northern  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers  have 
a  larger  abundance  of  fish  than  those  of  the  south. 

I'ojfuttitiftn,  Jfaces  of  /Voy,A  ,  /.auf/iiKt/r,  and  Jtetiyion. — 
The  entire  population  of  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  tho 
year  1873  amounted  to  300,800,000.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Caucasian  race  ;  only  about 
one-nineteenth  are  Mongolians.  Tho  Caucasian  race  com- 
prises in  Europe  three  large  groups,  which  conjointly  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  the  population,  and  several  fragments 
of  nations  which,  in  former  times  widely  extended,  arc  now 
reduced  to  small  limits.  The  three  large  groups  are  tho 
Germanic,  the  Greco-Romanic,  and  the  Slavic.  The  Ger- 
manic is  subdivided  into  the  Germans  proper,  inclusive  of 
the  Dutch,  Frisians,  and  Flemish  (about  56,500,000),  tho 
Scandinavians  (8,000,000),  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  or  Eng- 
lish (about  29,506,000),  in  all,  94,000,000,  or  31.2  per  cent, 
of  the  population  of  Europe.  The  whole  of  Germany,  Hol- 
land, Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Great  Britain  is  occupied 
by  the  Germanic  race,  which  also  prevails,  as  to  influence, 
in  the  western  half  of  Austria  and  the  Baltic  Provinces 
of  Russia ;  as  regards  number,  in  Belgium  ;  and  as  regards 
both  influence  and  number,  in  Switzerland.  The  Greco- 
Romanic  group  occupies  the  south  and  the  south-west  of 
Europe.  Tho  chief  nationalities  belonging  to  it  ore  tho 
French,  41,2fiO,000;  Italian,  27,620,000;  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese, 10,320, 000:  Daco-Rumanian  and  Macedo-Walla- 
chian,  8,100,000 ;  Greek,  2,450,000 ;  and  Albanians,  1,440,000; 
in  all,  97,200,000,  or  32.3  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population. 
It  controls  the  destinies  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy, 
seven  cantons  of  Switzerland,  Greece,  and  Rumania;  it 
predominates  in  several  provinces  of  European  Turkey, 
Southern  Hungary,  and  Transylvania;  and  its  influence 
prevails  in  Belgium,  though  it  does  not  form  the  majority 
of  its  population.  The  Slavic  group,  though  in  numbers 
somewhat  inferior  to  tho  Germanic  and  Greco-Romanic, 
and  containing  only  27.3  per  cent,  of  tho  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  Europe,  occupies  fully  three-fifths  of  its  area.  Its 
chief  branches  are  the  Russians  and  Ruthenians,  54,530,000 ; 
the  Poles,  9,420,000  :  the  Czechs  and  Wends,  0,900,000  ;  the 
Servians,  Croatians,  and  Sloventzi,  7,200,000;  the  Bulga- 
rians, 4,080,000.  It  rules  in  only  one  large  sovereign  coun- 
try, Russia;  to  which  may  be  added  the  principality  of- 
Montenegro  and  the  semi-independent  principality  of  Ser- 
via;  but  both  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  and  in 
European  Turkey  it  constitutes  a  plurality  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  even  in  the  formerly  Polish  districts  of  Prussia  it 
constitutes  a  compact  population  of  over  2.000,000.  Be- 
sides these  three  large  groups,  the  Caucasian  race  also  em- 
braces the  remnants  of  the  Celts,  Lithuanians,  and  Iberians 
or  Basques.  The  Celts,  who  at  one  time  ruled  in  Northern 
Italy,  France,  and  the  British  Isles,  now  only  linger  in 
French  Bretagne,  in  Wales,  Ireland,  and  High  Scotland. 
In  France  their  language  is  still  .spoken  by  a  population  of 
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1. 11)1), Illlll,  nml  in  tin-  British  Mcs  by  about  2, .",110.00(1.  The 
Lithuanians,  embracing  the  Lithuanians  proper,  the  Lett*, 
nml  thi'  Prussians,  live  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  ami  numb*  r 
L'.'.ioo.OOO,  while  the  Basques,  the  dcsccnd.mts  of  the  ab- 
original inhabitants  of  Spain,  liic  in  the  Western  Pyrenees, 
Hint  have  been  reilm-e,l  i.,  about  I. (HIII, unn.  To  (he  Se- 
mitic, rai'e  belong  about  5,000.000  Israelites,  who  an 
tcrcd  throughout  Europe.  There  are  nlso  a  few  hundred 
thi'itsand  Uvp-ies.  A  bfftnob  of  the  Mongolian  race,  the 
Finns,  which  was  formerly  *prcad  over  a  va-t  :irea.  includes 
the  Finns  proper,  tin-  Ksthonians  ami  I.ivoniau*.  tin-  Lapp-, 

the  Sa yeilcs,  ami  other  tribes  on  Ihe  Arctic  Ocean,  and, 

ns  far  ns  the  language  is  concerned,  also  the  Magyars,  who 
liv  some  ethnographic  writers  arc  classed  as  a  branch  of  the 
Mongolians  different  from  the  Finns.  Thc-c  l-'mni-h  tribes 
niiniher  in  all  about  10,000,000.  Whether  the  Turks  be- 
long to  the  Mongolian  or  to  the  Caucasian  race  is  still  a 
matter  of  dispute,  though  most  writers  regard  them  as  Mon- 
golians, and  explain  the  Caucasian  features  which  have  been 
observed  liy  their  mixture  with  the  Caucasian  tribes  living 
near  and  among  them.  The  Calmucks  of  Russia  are  an- 
other Mongolian  tribe. 

Jltl!i/ion. — The  entire  population  of  Europe,  with  tho 
ixeeptlon  of  5,000,000  Jews,  6,800,000  Mohammedans,  and 
500,000  Pagans  in  Russia  and  Turkey,  belongs  to  Chris- 
tianity, which  by  doctrinal  differences  is  split  into  three 
main  divisions — the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Orthodox  <Jreek, 
ami  the  Protestant  ehurrlirs.  ]{y  far  the  largrst  population 
belongs  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  which  tho  over- 
whelming majority  of  tho  Greco-Romanic  nations  also  ad- 
heres,  as  well  as  nearly  one-half  of  the  (Jcrmanic  :  tho  Poles, 
C/.cchs,  Croatian?,  Slovacks,  Ruthcnians,  among  the  Sluvi  ; 
the  majority  of  the  Magyars,  the  Lithuanians,  the  Celts  of 
Ireland  and  France,  and  the  Masques.  It  comprises  more 
than  98  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
Italy.  Belgium.  Luxemburg,  and  France;  92  per  cent,  in 
Cisleithan  and  59  in  Transleithan  Austria;  from  40  to  36 
per  cent,  in  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany  ;  17^ 
per  cent,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  ami  less  than  10 
PIT  cent,  in  every  other  country  of  Europe.  The  aggregate 
population  connected  with  it  was  estimated  in  1H72  at 
1 17.700,000,  or  over  49  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Eu- 
rope. Tho  Orthodox  Greek  Church  (with  a  population  of 
69,200,000,  or  23  per  cent,  of  all  Europeans)  embraces  the 
largo  majority  of  all  the  Slavic  tribes  and  the  Greeks  and 
Rumanians  of  the  Greco-Romanic.  It  constitutes  about  99 
per  cent,  in  Servia,  97  in  Greece,  95  in  Rumania,  85  in  Rus- 
sia, 48  in  Turkey,  and  17  per  cent,  in  Transleithan  Austria. 
Protestantism,  which  is  subdivided  into  a  number  of  re- 
ligious denominations,  has  its  stronghold  in  the  Germanic 
countries,  where  more  than  one-half  of  tho  entire  popula- 
tion belongs  to  it.  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  are 
almost  entirely  Protestant  (over  99  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population);  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  Protestant 
population  is  estimated  at  83  per  cent.,  in  Germany  at  62, 
in  the  Netherlands  at  61,  in  Switzerland  at  59.  Outside 
of  the  Germanic  world  Protestantism  also  prevails  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Finland  (97.7  per  cent.),  among  the  Letts 
in  tho  Baltic  Provinces  of  Russia,  and  among  the  Celts  of 
Wales  and  Scotland. 

lliftury. — Tho  authentic  history  of  the  European  states 
begins  with  the  tribes  of  (irecce,  which  also  occupied  the 
coast  of  Asia  .Minor,  and  which,  after  founding  a  number 
of  ll-iurishing  commonwealths  in  the  territory  of  the  modern 
kingdom  of  Greece  nnd  the  southern  part  of  modern  Tur- 
key, vied  with  the  Phoenicians  in  establishing  flourishing 
colonies  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  i 
Sea.  lint  they  never  succeeded  in  founding  a  powerful  j 
state,  which,  for  Ihe  first  time  in  Europe,  was  done  in 
thi>  fourth  century  B.  C.  by  Alexander  the  Great,  whose  | 
achievements  were,  however,  of  comparatively  little  in- 
fluence on  the  destinies  of  Europe,  as  they  mostly  con- 
cerned Asia,  and  as  his  world-empire  collapsed  at  his  lire- 
mature  death.  Of  more  lasting  influence  was  the  rise  of 
the  Roman  republic,  which  in  Kumpe  annexed  not  only  the 
whole  of  Ihily,  but  Greece,  Haul.  Spain,  and  portions  of 
(Jennany.  Britain,  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  which,  by  con- 
solidating a  largo  portion  of  Europe  under  one  rule,  con- 
tributed considerably  to  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Christian 
religion.  (See  the  Map  of  Europe  under  the  Romans.) 
:  tin'  emperors  the  vast  extent  of  the  state  was  not 
only  preserved,  but  even  enlarged:  but  with  the  increase 
of  territory  also  increased  the  corruption  of  tho  masses 
and  the  weakness  of  the  government,  which  at  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era  found  itself  no 
longer  able  to  resist  the  onset  and  invasion  of  the  vigor- 
ous but  barbarian  tiihcs  of  Uennans  and  Mongolian-.  In 
47ft  the  Western  Roman  empire  succumbed  to  the  attack  of  i 
the  German  prince  <  Mi.aci  r.  and  w-as  shattered  to  p 
many  of  which,  in  Italy.  Spain.  Caul,  and  Uritnin.  were  re- 
constructed ns  Germanic  kingdoms.  Under  tho  Merovin- 


\  gians  the  kingdom  of  the  Frnnkn  became  the  predominant 
)'"»•  r   in  '  i.e.  and   under  Charlemagne  the  in- 

ration  with  it  of  nearly  the  whole  of  modern  i..  rmnny 
made  it  the  great  Christian  empire  of  the  globe,  whole 
rulers  on  lh  ppcand  to  be  well  rut  it 

vived  title  of  KIIIMIIM  empei  '  '  urope 

under  the  Carlovingian«.|  About  the  mine  time  the  union 
of  the  smallerdi\  i-i"li«  of  Britain  laid  the  foundation  of  Ihe 
kingdom  of  England,  and  in  North-eastern  Kump.-  t: 
Sla\  i.-  states  were  organized.  The  empire  of  Chinl.  m«gne 
:  was  divided  by  his  grandsons  into  France,  German 
Italy,  and  though  for  short  intcmils  Ihe  whole  empire  was 
reunited  in  one  hand,  these  divisions,  to  which  l"i 
centuries  a  kingdom  of  Burgundy  was  added  as  the  fourth. 
became  permanent.  In  Spain,  where  the  Mohammedans 
had  established  on  the  niins  of  the  Christian  kingil" 
the  Germanic  tribes  the  powerful  and  flourishing  e. 
of  Cordova,  the  Christians,  who  at  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
only  maintained  themselves  with  difficulty  in  the  north- 
western kingdom  of  Asturias,  gradually  gained  ground  in 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Hohenstaufens,  in  the  twelfth  century,  had  reconquered 
more  than  one-half  of  the  Peninsula  and  reconstructed  it 
into  several  Christian  kingdoms.  In  Eastern  Europ 
Slavi  organized  the  large  Christian  empires  of  Poland  and 
Russia  in  North-eastern,  and  the  smaller  states  of  Servia 
and  Bulgaria  in  South-eastern.  Kurope.  and  even  the  large 
kingdom  founded  by  the  Mongolian  tribe  of  Magyars  be- 
came Christianized.  While  thus  the  division  of  Kurope 
into  independent  states  became  perpetuati-d.  tin  Christian 
religion  became  a  powerful  bond  of  union,  notwithstanding 
the  split  into  tho  Eastern  (or  Greek)  and  the  Western  (or 
Roman)  Catholic  churches.  The  theocratic  supremacy 
which  several  great  popes  like  Gregory  VII.  and  Innocent 
III.  succeeded  in  establishing  over  all  the  states  belonging 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  created  the  consciousness 
of  a  community  of  interests,  which  found  its  strongest  ex- 
pression in  the  Crusades.  In  Eastern  Europe  the  Eastern 
Roman  or  Byzantine  empire,  which  ever  since  the  division 
of  the  Roman  empire  into  an  eastern  and  a  western  half, 
had  gradually  been  declining  in  extent  and  influence,  was 
shaken  to  its  foundation  by  the  invasion  of  the  Turks,  who 
finally  (in  1453)  conquered  Constantinople  and  established  a 
Mohammedan  despotism.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Moham- 
medans constantly  lost  ground  in  the  Pyrenean  peninsula, 
nnlil  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  their  last  strong- 
hold was  conquered.  At  the  same  time  Russia  suecei  .1.  i 
in  throwing  on*  tho  yoke  of  the  Mongolians,  in  driving  them 
back  to  Asia,  and  in  building  up  a  powerful  Christian  em- 
pire in  the  cast  of  Europe.  Thus  the  whole  of  Europe,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  which  had 
'  fallen  under  Mohammedan  rule,  was  occupied  by  Christian 
nations,  which  during  this  period,  by  circumnavigating 
Africa,  by  gaining  a  firm  footing  in  Southern  Asia,  and  by 
discovering  and  conquering  America,  greatly  extended  the 
influence  of  European  civilization  and  of  the  Christian 
religion  over  the  other  great  divisions  of  the  globe.  The 
religious  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  added  an- 
other to  the  two  large  divisions  which  had  existed  in  the 
Christian  Church  since  the  ninth  century.  England,  the 
Scandinavian  kingdoms,  the  Netherlands,  and  a  number 
of  the  German  states  and  Swiss  cantons  seceded  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  established  new  forms  of 
religious  organization.  Several  wars,  among  which  the 
Thirty  Years'  war  (1618-48)  was  the  most  terrible,  sprang 
from  this  ecclesiastical  separation  ;  bnt  the  revolt  against 
the  spiritual  authority,  which  demanded  from  all  minds 
(and  enforced  as  much  as  it  could)  absolute  submission  to 
its  decrees,  and  the  emulation  between  the  states  embracing 
the  new  form  of  religion  and  those  adhering  to  the  old 
Church,  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  progress  of  eivil- 
ization.  literature,  and  art,  and  in  particular  to  free  politi- 
cal institutions. 

The  two  most  powerful  prinees  of  Christendom,  the  em- 
peror of  Germany  (who  was  at  the  same  time  king  of 
Spain)  and  the  king  of  France,  both  repelled  the  Ref- 
ormation and  remained  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  and  when  the  power  of  the  former  became  more 
and  more  neutralized  by  the  growing  independence  of  the 
prinees,  one-half  of  whom  were  Protestants,  tho  emperors 
of  Austria — who  since  1526  had  united  the  lands  of  the 
Hungarian  crown  with  their  own  dominions,  and  who,  with 
only  one  short  interval,  remained  Herman  emperors  until 
the  dissolution  of  the  empire  in  ISOf. — became  the  steadfast 
and  influential  patrons  of  the  interests  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Rut  the  union  of  Scotland  with  England  e- 
lished  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  first 
tant  great  power  of  Europe,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia,  which  was  founded  in  1701,  fully  established  by 
the  Seven  Years'  war  (1756-63)  its  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  the  second.  Tho  same  rank  could  now  no  longer  be  re- 
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fused  to  Russia,  which  had  snatched  from  Sweden  its  pos- 
sessions on  the  Baltic  Pea,  and  extended  its  rule  t'ur  into 
Asia.  Another  large  country  of  Eastern  Europe,  Poland, 
which  under  more  favorable  circumstances  might  likewise 
have  become  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  was  at  the  | 
elo.se  of  the  eighteenth  century  dismembered  and  divided 
lnlurcn  1'russia,  Russia,  and  Austria,  after  its  vitality  hud 
long  been  fully  exhausted  by  chronic  anarchy.  The  as- 
cendency of  France,  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and 
Kassia,  as  the  five  great  powers  of  Europe,  was  thus  fully 
established  when  the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  and  still 
more  the  empire  of  the  first  Napoleon,  which  arose  out  of 
ils  ashes,  shook  the  whole  system  of  European  states  to  its 
foundation.  The  subjection,  direct  or  indirect,  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  and  a  large 
portion  of  Germany  to  the  rule  of  Napoleon  (see  the  .Map 
uf  Europe  under  Napoleon  I.)  appeared  to  usher  in  a  new 
world-empire;  but  his  downfall  in  1S14  and  1815  re- 
stored, on  the  whole,  the  frontiers  of  the  European  states 
as  they  existed  before  the  Revolution.  The  five  great 
powers  reassumed  their  former  ascendency,  and  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  (1816)  arranged  anew  the  map  of  Europe. 
This  arrangement  suffered  during  the  next  fifty  years  but 
few  changes,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  kingdoms  of  Greece  (1821)  and  Bel- 
gium (1830).  In  1848  a  new  revolution  made  France  again 
a  republic,  and  called  forth  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy 
a  powerful  agitation  for  a  radical  reconstruction  of  these 
countries.  The  French  republic  soon  gave  way  to  the  em- 
pire of  Napoleon  III.,  who  believed  it  in  his  interest  to  en- 
courage the  aspirations  of  the  suppressed  and  dismembered 
nationalities  for  a  reconstruction  of  their  national  unity. 
The  struggles  and  conflicts  arising  out  of  the  nationality 
question  are  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  history  of 
Europe  since  1851.  (The  great  conflicts  which  are  described 
in  the  following  lines  are  illustrated  by  the  Map  of  the 
Languages  of  Europe.)  The  first  great  success  was  won  by 
the  Italians,  who  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  had  been  placed 
under  nine  different  governments,  and  who  at  once  organ- 
ized a  movement  for  the  establishment  of  a  united  Italy. 
Until  1848  the  Austrian  bayonets  kept  this  movement  at 
bay;  a  temporary  success  in  1848  ended  simultaneously 
with  the  downfall  of  the  French  republic;  but  in  1859  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  who  had  made  himself  the  banner-bearer 
of  the  union  party,  snatched,  with  the  aid  of  France,  Lom- 
bardy  from  Austria,  and  annexed  the  duchies  of  Central 
Italy  and  two-thirds  of  the  Papal  territory,  to  which  in  the 
next  year  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  added. 
The  new  kingdom  of  Italy  in  1866  joined  Prussia  in  her 
war  against  Austria,  and  received  as  a  reward  the  kingdom 
of  Venetia.  Thus  the  bulk  of  the  Italian  nationality  be- 
came one  state,  to  which  in  1870  the  remainder  of  the  Papal 
territory  was  added  as  soon  as  the  French  patronage  ceased, 
and  which  is  now  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe. 

The  agitation  of  the  German  people  for  the  reconstruction 
of  a  united  Germany  was  chiefly  retarded  by  the  rivalry  of 
Austria  and  Prussia,  which  in  1866  led  to  a  short  but  most 
decisive  war  between  these  two  countries;  in  consequence 
of  which  Austria  had  to  surrender  the  leadership  in  German 
affairs  to  Prussia,  which  organized  the  North  German  Con- 
federation, and  annexed  Hanover,  Hesse,  Nassau,  and  Frank- 
fort to  its  own  dominions.  The  real  question  at  issue  in  the 
memorable  war  of  1870  between  France  and  Germany  was 
whether  Germany  was  strong  enough  to  effect,  or  France 
strong  enough  to  prevent,  the  progress  of  Germany  to  a 
complete  reconstruction  of  the  German  empire.  The  over- 
whelming successor  the  Germans,  which  crushed  Napoleon, 
reannexed  the  lost  Reichsland,  Elsass-Lothringen,  and  re- 
established their  empire,  was  the  second  grand  triumph  of 
the  nationality  principle.  In  other  parts  of  Europe  many 
of  the  nationalities  which  are  subject  to  foreign  rule  are 
still  struggling  to  establish  their  independence.  The  Poles 
are  undismayed  by  their  want  of  success  during  the  lust 
century,  and  while  they  arc  unable  to  make  headway  in 
Prussia  and  Russia,  they  have  obtained  considerable  con- 
cessions to  their  nationality  from  the  weak  government  of 
Austria.  The  Czechs  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  the  Slo- 
vacks  of  South-western  Austria,  the  Croatiane  and  Servians 
in  Southern  Austria  and  North-western  Turkey,  the  Ruma- 
nians in  South-eastern  Austria  and  North-eastern  Tur- 
key, the  Bulgarians  in  Turkey,  are  all  dreaming  of  achiev- 
ing the  establishment  of  either  independent  kingdoms  of 
their  own  nationalities,  or  at  least  a  separate  administration 
of  their  affairs  on  a  strictly  national  basis.  The  final  issue 
of  these  national  aspirations  will  decide  the  ultimate  fate 
of  Austria  and  Turkey.  A  large  portion  of  the  Germans  of 
Austria  are  looking  forward  to  a  reunion  with  Germany, 
and  among  the  Slavic  tribes  of  Austria  and  Turkey  the 
I'anslavic  movement,  which  aims  at  a  close  confederation 
of  all  the  Slavic  countries  under  the  protectorate  of  Russia, 


is  gaining  strength  to  an  alarming  extent.  Turkey,  in  par- 
ticular, is  threatened  by  the  increasing  power  of  the  Slavi. 
it  was  only  the  intervention  of  England  and  France  which, 
in  the  Crimean  war,  prevented  Russia  from  solving  the  East- 
ern question  according  to  her  own  plans;  but  the  early 
downfall  of  the  Turkish  rule  is  regarded  as  inevitable  by 
nearly  all  prominent  European  statesmen.  While  the  at- 
tention of  Eastern  Europe  is  almost  wholly  absorbed  by 
the  nationality  question.  Western  Europe  is  considerably 
agitated  by  the  struggle  between  the  republican  and  mo- 
narchical forms  of  government.  The  crushing  defeat  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  as  was  to  be  expected,  was  followed  by  a 
revolution  in  Paris  and  the  proclamation  of  the  republic, 
which  successfully  suppressed  a  civil  war  begun  by  the 
Paris  Commune,  and  which  under  the  administration  of 
Thiers  maintained  itself  for  two  years,  until  in  May,  1873, 
the  majority  of  the  National  Assembly  accepted  the  resig- 
nation of  Thiers  and  elected  as  president  Marshal  Mr- 
Mahon,  who  was  expected  to  co-operate  with  the  majority  . 
of  the  National  Assembly  in  restoring  a  monarchical  rule. 
In  Feb.,  1S73,  the  example  of  France  was  imitated  by 
Spain,  where,  after  the  voluntary  abdication  of  King 
Amadous,  the  majority  of  the  Cortes  proclaimed  the  re- 
public. At  the  first  election  of  a  Constituent  Assembly 
in  May,  1873,  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  electoral 
districts  chose  deputies  favorable  to  the  establishment  of 
a  federal  republic.  Different  from  the  republicans  as  a 
party  is  the  Internationale,  a  socialistic  organization  founded 
in  1807,  which  aims  not  only  at  overthrowing  all  the  mon- 
archies of  Europe,  but  also  at  destroying  the  Christian 
religion,  and  at  a  radical  change  of  the  present  relation 
between  labor  and  capital.  The  Internationale  already  lias 
its  representatives  in  most  of  the  legislative  assemblies 
of  Europe,  and  constitutes  an  clement  in  European  society 
which  can  no  longer  be  overlooked.  In  addition  to  these 
conflicts  of  nationalities,  forms  of  government,  and  sys- 
tems of  society,  the  relation  between  Church  and  State 
occupies  a  largo  share  of  the  attention  of  every  European 
legislature.  The  system  of  state-churchism,  which  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  existed  in  every  European  state,  has 
been  greatly  modified.  The  state  governments  are  loosening 
their  hold  of  the  government  of  the  churches,  and  conced- 
ing to  them  a  higher  degree  of  self-control;  and  even  the 
Sirinciple  of  a  complete  separation  of  Church  and  State 
1119  made  considerable  progress.  The  proclamation  of 
papal  infallibility  by  the  Vatican  Council  in  1870  has 
added  new  fuel  to  the  conflicts  already  existing  between 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  a  number  of  state  govern- 
ments. (See  HOFFMANN,  "  Europa  und  seine  Bcwohner," 
1835-40,  8  vols. ;  SCHUBERT,  "Handbuch  der  allgcmeinen 
Staatskunde  von  Europa."  1835-48,  7  vols.;  BKACHELLI, 
"  Die  Staaten  Europa's,"  2d  ed.  1864.) 

A.  J.  Sen  KM. 

Euro'tas  [Gr.  Eupwras],  the  ancient  name  of  a  river  of 
Greece  (in  Laconia),  now  called  Vaailee  or  Vnsiliko.  The 
city  of  Sparta  was  situated  on  this  river,  which  flows  through 
beautiful  scenery  into  the  Gulf  of  Kolokythia  (ane.  Lucoa- 
icus  *SV»H«). 

Euryd'ice  [Gr.  EupuSiVrj],  the  wife  of  Orpheus,  died  in 
consequence  of  the  sting  of  a  serpent.  According  to  the 
poetic  legend,  Orpheus  descended  to  the  infernal  regions, 
and  persuaded  Pluto  to  restore  her  to  him  on  condition 
that  she  should  walk  behind  Orpheus,  and  that  he  should 
not  look  back  until  they  had  reached  the  upper  world.  Hut 
he  was  tempted  to  look  back,  and  finally  lost  her.  (See 
VIRGIL,  "  Georgics,"  book  iv.  454.) 

Eusebius,  bishop  of  Emesa,  was  born  near  Edessa 
about  300  A.  1).  He  declined  the  bishopric  of  Alexandria, 
which  was  offered  to  him  when  Athanasius  was  deposed  in 
the  year  341,  but  he  afterwards  accepted  that  of  Emesa. 
He  appear!  to  have  held  the  principles  called  Seuii-Arian, 
and  to  have  been  distinguished  for  his  moderation  and 
aversion  to  controversy.  lie  died  at  Antioeh  in  360  A.  1)., 
leaving  many  eloquent  homilies,  some  of  which  are  extant. 

F.use'bius  [Gr.  Ewr<r/3to?]  OP  NICOMEDIA,  an  ambitious 
Arian  prelate,  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Nice  in 
325  A.  V>.,  having  previously  become  bishop  of  Nicomedia. 
He  was  banished  because  he  defended  Arins  in  this  council, 
but  was  soon  restored  to  his  bishopric,  and  gained  grent  in- 
fluence at  court.  After  the  death  of  Arius,  Eusebius  was 
the  head  of  the  Arian  party,  who  were  often  called  Ku-e- 
bians.  In  339  A.  D.  he  became  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. Died  in  342  A.  D. 

Euse'bius  Pam'phili?  bishop  of  Cscsarea,  an  emi- 
nent theologian  and  writer  of  ecclesiastical  history,  was 
born  in  Palestine  about  265  A.  D.  He  assumed  the  sur- 
name PAMFHILI  in  honor  of  his  friend  Pnmphilus  the 
martyr.  Ho  became  bishop  of  Caosarea  in  314  or  111.") 
A.  D.,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Council  of  Nice 
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Tin-    emperor    Cmistantine  the  Great,  who  I 

u.i,   lii-  in. 'iid,   Mlaoteo    him   I"  <I|M-II  ihi-  council   b 

HI    Was     ilirlll.e'i    hi     III'   deration     alld    I 
ll-rlllis     ilitlin-ni'"   to     I.  in-lale     \  1  HIS,  UUll   WUS    il    leader    o! 

the  Semi  A  i  ians.     llr  \v;i-  -me  "f  til..  bUhopi  wl 
Ath.imisiiis  ut  the   Council  "I    Tyre  (334).     H.-  wa.-  \ciy 

eminent    for   learning,  a-  well   as   fur  talent-.      Hi-  u  i 

.|  k  -    Mill    :u  ••    loSt,    i.n    "    ! 

ca!  History  from  ihe  Cbj  '"  :;_'!  A.  !>.."  w  h 

'ue,  a  "  Lit.'    i  1    I 'mi-Ian!  ine   1  In-   tin',::."  ••  im- 
pel Preparation  "  ;i  "  I'nivcr- 
s.i!    History  or  Cln  >inii-!e,"  and   a   w.n-k  "'hi   the   Proof  or 
Demonstration  of  the  Gospel "("  Di   Drawn  tmttoa   i 

"i.    Hie  i  uiinui  ;; in  A.  i>.    r,,u,|. icte  .  .innm- 

w.iiks  have  been  published   liy   Migne   in   his    Patrologiu 

".>,  «ey.).      A 

new  critical  edition  (if  his  historical  works  lias  been  jiub- 
li-hrl  l.y  Hcinichen  (1808,..  llviit.  ••  Uiu  Kpo- 

eht'ii  der  Iviri-hlirli'-ii  i>  „',"  IsOJ.j 

Eiisla'cliian  Tube  [nnmcd  in  honor  of  A.'././... /./M«, 
its  discoverer],  in  anatomy,  a  •  ••:!  il  !<  <  img  from  the  mid- 
dle, ear  to  the  pharynx.  In  man  tin-  l!u-t  n-bian  tube  is 
nearly  two  inches  long.  Beginning  at  the  ear,  in  first  ball' 
inch  is  formed  by  a  passage  in  the  temporal  bone,  between 
the  petrous  anil  tin;  s.|iiamous  portion*.  The  fishes  have 
no  true  Mii-ra'-hian  tube,  though  some  of  thorn  have  a  homol- 
ogous passage  from  the  ear  to  the  air-bladder  :  but  it  exists 
in  tin-  true  reptiles,  in  birds,  and  in  mammals.  Its  use  Is 
probably  to  enable  (be  bearer  unconsciously  to  increase  or 
dimini-h  the  tension  of  the  air  within  the  tympanum,  and 
thus  to  inereasc  or  decrease  the  sen-iri  .  i  m  -s  to  sounds. 
Closure  of  the  tube  impairs  the  hearing.  This  organ  is 
sometimes  the  scat  of  disease,  which  may  he  reached  by 
the  catheter,  the  syringe,  and  other  instruments.  Its  sur- 
gical treatment  requires  great  skill. 

Eusta'chius  [It.  Kiuinchin  or  KimiaeK],  (BARTHOLO- 
M.r.rs),  an  eminent.  Italian  anatomist,  born  at  S:m  Severino 

in  the  March  of  Anemia,  stmlie.l  i lieinu  in  Home.     The 

events  of  his  life  arc  mostly  unknown.  Ho  was  a  professor 
in  the  College  della  Sapicnza,  Rome,  1562.  He  made  im- 
portant discoveries  in  anatomy,  among  which  was  the  Eu- 
stachian  tube,  ami  was  the  first  anatomist  who  illustrated 
hi?  works  with  good  engravings  on  copper.  His  anatomi- 
cal plates  were  engraved  in  lii'2,  but  were  lost  for  a  long 

ti and  were  not  published  until  1711.      Me  wrote  a  work 

"On  the  Controversies  of  Anatomists"  (•'  Me  Anatomieorum 
Controversiis"),  which  is  not  extant.  He  published  "Opus- 
enla  \natiiiniea  "(  1  ;"i!'>:)  >.  He  dieil  in  poverty  in  I  ,'i7  I.  (See 
(!.  ('.  (iKNTii.i.  ••  Elogio  di  I!.  Eustachio,"  1S37.) 

I'.nstn'thius,  one  of  tho  Church  Fathers  of  the  fourth 
century,  is  well  known  on  account  of  his  firm  adherence  to 
the  canons  of  Nicaea.  He  was  banished  in  331  because  he 
would  not  associate  with  some  anti-N'icii-ans  who  had  been 
recalled  from  exile,  and  Melctius,  then  bishop  of  Scbaste, 
was  appointed  in  his  place.  But  his  adherents  did  not 
rocogni/.e  Melctius,  and  formed  the  separate  party  of  the 
Eustathians.  Died  about  3f>0. 

Eustathius,  a  monk  in  Pontus,  and  after  "i">  bishop 
of  Sebaste  in  Armenia,  introduced  inoiiaehi-in  into  I'ontus. 
He  went  so  far  in  his  ideas  of  asceticism  as  to  bo  condemned 
by  the  synod  of  Gangra  in  Paphlagonia,  because  he  com- 
pletely rejected  marriage.  His  followers  (the  Eustathians) 
rejected  holy  ceremonies  if  performed  by  married  priests, 
persuaded  women  to  leave  their  husbands,  anil  arc  said  to 
have  fasted  on  the  Sabbath,  which  was  condemned  as  heret- 
ical. 

Eustathius,  a  celebrated  Greek  commentator  on  limner. 
was  first  dfaeon  and  then  teacher  of  rhetoric  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  after  1155  archbishop  of  Thessalonico,  where  he 
died  in  II'.'S.  His  chief  work,  a  commentary  on  Homer 
(7  vols.,  Koine.  l..li!-;>0;  3  vols.,  Hale,  155U-CO  ;  4  vols., 

l.cipzic,  1825-30).  i" isideml  a  rich  source  of  nhilol 

learning.     Of  his  commentary  on  the  odes  of  I'iudar  only 

the   I'l'oemilllll  has  been  preserved. 

Ells'tis  \HKUMMl.  born  at  Huston,  Ma*?..  Mar.  28, 
ITSli,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1M>!  I  to  tho  bar 

in   1S07.  entered  the  army  as  captain  nf  artillery  in 

i  n  it'n  ili-'inetion   in  tin-  war  "f  1  M  1-'    I.i.  received  in 

IS",  I    a    brevet  of    brigadier  frelleral,  ami    ill   tin 

liee:nne  colonel  of  the  First  Artillery.      Pied  June  IT,  1. •>!.".. 

I'.ustis  (QaOROI '.  1.1. .11. .born  at  Boston.  Mass..  Oct.  20, 
17 '.'11.  graduated  at  Harvard  in  IM.~>.  \\as  ]>rivatc  secretary 
tn  bis  uncle,  (tov.  \Villiain  l!u-tis.  ulien  tl  -  min- 

ister at  The  Hague,  removed  to  V  v.  OrfoMI  in  1^17,  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1S^^.  where  he  took  a  prominent  part 
in  public  affair?,  and  was  I'm  smiie  \ears  chiet  jnst'n-eof  the 
State  supreme  court.  II'  ua-  ]  i"l  '.nindh  \.  i-rd  in  tho  civil 
law.  lii.-d  Dec.  I1.",.  I 

Eustis  (IlKMir  L.VWREXCK),  an  American  oBiccr  end 


engineer,  born  Feb.  1,  I-1'J,  at    1  '.,rt    loi  Muss., 

studied  at   Harvard,  and    gra  •" 

I  as  lieutenant  <d  engineei  -  n  :  ion  of  for- 

il  at  th<-  .M  iltlary    \ 
emy  till  he  i 

i  l.a\\  r-  nee  *•   i-  niitie  .-••h""l  of  Harvard  1'ni 
.    .Mass.      In    the    ei\il    war  be    was    en!..  in  1    o! 
Tenth  i  ^  ing  at  W  Hi  in    • 

l''re.|el|.-k-'.' 

p:lhaiu  i.  Wilderne-  inia, 

i'"M  Harbor,  and  many  minor  actions;  and  became  I 

Ibtll,  tu  resume  bis.  |.r-ite-...i-lii|,  at  Cambridge,  .Mass, 

i     \\  .    C  i  i  1  i  'I  .    ' 
i:n>tis   (Wli.i.iAMi.  1.1.  .H.,  a   |.li\-:.-ian.  born   ill   i 

M.i--..  June  In.  17...,.     lie  served  as  a  Burgeon  in  the 
war  of  Independence,  alter  which  I,.  ne  in 

..  and  wa*  a  in.  niber  ,.l  •  .10  o.,  and 

'  Mry  ol    war  from  l-u'.i  to  I^IL'.  nnd  was 
sent  as  minister  to  Holland  in  I-  1  I.    fa  1823  he  was  elected 

>r  of  Massaeliusetts.     Hied  Feb.  I'.,  1 

Eu'taw,  a  tovin.-bip  and  p"-t  village.  cone 

the  Abibama  and  Chanann'.ga  It.  1;     .   .  miles 

S.  W.  of  Tusealoosa.      It  has  three  ehon-hes,  two  seniinn- 

riesf  and  one  weekly  new.-paiM  r.     Top.  of  town-hip.  r.'Jii. 

\V.  O.  MOMIOK,  Kn.  "  \VIIK.  AM>  <  >itsi:n\  I:K." 


Eu'taw  Sprinss,  lialtlc  of,  was  fought  in  South 
Carolina,  about  GO  miles  N.  \V.  of  Charleston,  Sept.  s,  KSJ. 
(!cn.  (J;,  en...  having  about  2000  men,  attacked  a  British 
force  under  Col.  Stuart,  who  was  compelled  to  retreat,  and 

"i  revue  lost  535, 
killed,  wounde  I.  and  missing. 

Eutro'pius,  or  FltiMii-    I  ulropins,  a  Latin  his- 
torian who  flourished  about  350-37a  A.  1).      The  events 
of  his  life  are  mostly  unknown,  except  that  ho  was  secre- 
tary to  the  emperor  Julian,  and  accompanied  him  in  his 
expedition  against   the   I'arthians.      He  wrote  an  "F.pit- 
ome  of  Roman   History  "  from  the  foundation  of  Home  to 
tho  time  of  Valens  ("  Breviarium   Kernni   KonianaiK 
which  became  very  popular,  and  has  been  ert.  i.-inl 
u  a  school-book  in  modern  times.     His  Latinity  is  pure 
and  his  style  simple. 

Eu'tyches  [(Jr.  T.imixw]-  "»'  founder  of  the  heretical 
sect  of  Eutyehiaus,  was  superior  of  a  monastery  near  Con- 
stantinople. lie  was  a  icalous  opponent  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Xestorians,  and  was  charged  with  teaching  that  there 
is  in  Christ  only  one  nature  —  that  is,  the  divine.  He  was 
condemned  by  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  448  A.  It., 
but  this  decision  was  reversed  b\  the  Council  of  Ephosus 
in  449.  This  triumph  was  obtained  by  the  violent  and  dis- 
orderly acts  of  the  soldiery  and  monks.  The  doctrines  of 
Eutychcs  were  again  condemned  as  heretical  by  the  general 
Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451  A.  1).  Ho  was  then  above 
seventy  years  of  age.  The  F.utyehians  were  often  called 
Munnjihytilri.  (Sec  M<iM>rii  VSITKS  and  JACODITES.) 

Euxinc  Sea.    See  BLACK  SKA. 

Evag'oras  [Or.  Evoyopac],  king  of  Salami*  in  Cyprus, 
was  descended  from  Teuccr,  a  famous  horn.  He  began  to 
reign  in  410  B.  ('..  and  as  an  ally  of  the  Athenians  and 
K.'vptians  waged  a  long  war  against  the  king  of  Persia, 
who  invaded  Cyprus.  He  was  assassinated  in  374  B.  C., 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nicoclcs. 

Eva'grius,  a  Church  historian,  born  about  53A,  was 
at  first  a  lawyer,  and  defended  the  patriarch  Gregory  of 
Antioch  so  well  that  ho  was  appointed  city  prefect  by  the 
emperor  Mauricins.  He  continued  tho  Church  histories 
of  Socrates  and  Tin  mlnret  in  six  books  from  431-584.  His 
Church  history  is  compiled  with  great  care  and  impartial- 
it  v.  The  best  edition  was  published  by  Reading  (Cam- 
bridge, K-'n  . 

Evangelical  Alliance.     This  is  a  voluntary  associ- 

ation of  evangelical  Christians  from  different  churches  and 

countries  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  religions  1  i 

Christian  union,  and  co-operation  in  >••.  <  r\  gi  od  work.     It 

owes  its  origin  to  a  widespread  and  growing  desire  for  a 

r  union  among  Protestants,  both  for  its  own  sake  and 

for  a  more  successful  conflict  with  infidelity  on  the  one 

h  mil  and  superstition  on  the  other.     Its  object  is  not  to 

1  create  a  union,  but  to  acknowledge,  exbil.il,  and  -ti.  ngthcn 

that  spiritual  union  which  b. 

Christians  as  members  of  Christ's  body,  but  which  \t  sadly 
marred  and  obstructed  by  the  many  di\  isions  und  rivalries 
of  Protestant  denominations  :i  at  an 

organic  union,  nor  at  a  confederation  of  churches  ns  such. 
but  simply  at  a  free  Cbri.-tian  union  of  individual  numbers 
from  different  churches  who  hold  essentially  the  same 
faith:  although  such  n  union  mill  naturally  tend  to  bring 
gradually  the  churches  them-.U.-  inti.  oiOMT  I'  !'• 
and  mutual  recognition.  It  claims  no  official  and  ' 
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lative  authority  that  might  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  denominational  organizations  or  the 
loyalty  of  its  members  to  their  particular  communion.  It 
relies  solely  on  the  moral  power  of  truth  and  love.  After 
a  number  of  preparatory  meetings  and  conferences,  the 
Alliance  was  founded  in  a  remarkable  and  enthusiastic 
meeting  held  in  Freemasons'  Hall  in  London  Aug.  19-23, 
184G,  composed  of  some  eight  hundred  Christians — Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians,  Independents,  Methodists,  Bap- 
tists, Lutherans,  Reformed,  Moravians,  and  others,  and 
including  many  of  the  most  distinguished  divines,  preach- 
ers, and  philanthropists  from  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  the  U.  S.,  and  other  coun- 
tries. Sir  Culling  Eardly,  Bart.,  presided  and  became  the 
first  president  of  the  British  branch.  Eloquent  addresses 
were  delivered,  fervent  prayers  offered,  and  nine  doctrinal 
articles  adopted;  not,  however,  as  a  binding  creed  or  confes- 
sion, but  simply  as  an  expression  of  the  essential  consen- 
sus of  evangelical  Christians  whom  it  seemed  desirable  to 
embrace  in  the  Alliance.  These  articles  are  as  follows : 

"  1.  The  divine  inspiration,  authority,  and  sufficiency  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

"2.  The  right  and  duty  of  private  judgment  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

"3.  The  Unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  the  Trinity  of  the 
Persons  therein. 

"  4.  The  utter  depravity  of  human  nature  in  consequence 
of  the  Fall. 

"  o.  The  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  his  work  of 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  and  his  mediatorial  in- 
tercession and  reign. 

"6.  The  justification  of  the  sinner  by  faith  alone. 

"  7.  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  conversion  and 
sanctification  of  the  sinner. 

"8.  The  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  the  judgment  of  the  world  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
with  the 'eternal  blessedness  of  the  righteous  and  the  eternal 
punishment  of  the  wicked. 

"9.  The  divine  institution  of  the  Christian  ministry, 
and  the  obligation  and  perpetuity  of  the  ordinances  of 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper." 

Some  regard  this  doctrinal  statement  as  too  liberal,  others 
as  too  narrow  (especially  on  account  of  Art.  9,  which  ex- 
cludes the  Quakers,  and  Art.  8,  which  excludes  the  Uni- 
versalists),  while  still  others  would  have  preferred  no  creed, 
or  only  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  simplest  and  most  gene- 
rally accepted  of  all  creeds.  Nevertheless,  it  has  answered 
a  good  purpose,  and  maintained  the  positive  evangelical 
character  of  the  Alliance.  The  American  branch,  at  its 
organization  (1867),  adopted  the  nine  London  articles, 
with  the  following  important  explanatory  and  qualifying 
preamble : 

"  lleanlved.  That  in  forming  an  Evangelical  Alliance  for 
the  U.  S.  in  co-operative  union  with  other  branches  of  the 
Alliance,  we  have  no  intention  to  give  rise  to  a  new  de- 
nomination; or  to  effect. an  amalgamation  of  churches,  ex- 
cept in  the  way  of  facilitating  personal  Christian  inter- 
course and  a  mutual  good  understanding;  or  to  interfere 
in  any  way  whatever  with  the  internal  aifairs  of  the  vari- 
ous denominations ;  but  simply  to  bring  individual  Chris- 
tians into  closer  fellowship  and  co-operation,  on  the  basis 
of  the  spiritual  union  which  already  exists  in  the  vital 
relation  of  Christ  to  the  members  of  his  body  in  all  ages 
and  countries. 

"Resolved,  That  in  the  same  spirit  we  propose  no  new 
creed;  but,  taking  broad,  historical,  and  evangelical  cath- 
olic ground,  we  solemnly  reaffirm  and  profess  our  faith  in 
all  the  doctrines  of  the  inspired  word  of  God,  and  in  the 
consensus  of  doctrines  as  held  by  all  true  Christians  from 
the  beginning.  And  we  do  more  especially  affirm  our  be- 
lief in  the  fliriiic-li'tiiiftn  person  and  nttming  work  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  only  and  sufficient 
source  of  salvation,  as  the  heart  and  soul  of  Christianity, 
and  aa  the  centre  of  all  true  Christian  union  and  fellow- 
ship. 

"Resolved,  That,  with  this  explanation,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  a  just  Christian  liberality  in  regard  to  the  minor  differ- 
ences of  theological  schools  and  religious  denominations, 
we  also  adopt,  as  a  summary  of  the  consen*u*  of  the  vari- 
ous Evangelical  Confessions  of  Faith,  the  Articles  and 
Explanatory  Statement  set  forth  and  agreed  on  by  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  at  its  formation  in  London,  1846,  and 
approved  by  the  separate  European  organizations;  which 
articles  arc  as  follows,"  etc. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance  thus  auspiciously  organized 
soon  spread  throughout  the  Protestant  world.  Branch 
Alliances  were  formed  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France, 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  even  among  the  missionaries  in 
Turkey  and  East  India;  quite  recently  also  in  Australia, 
in  Brazil,  and  among  the  Protestant  missionaries  in  Japan 
(Dec.,  1873).  There  is  no  central  organization  with  any 


controlling  authority,  and  the  General  Alliance  appears  in 
active  operation  only  from  time  to  time  when  it  meets  in 
general  conference,  which  has  assumed  the  character  of  a 
Protestant  oecumenical  council,  but  differs  from  the  oecu- 
menical councils  of  the  Greek  and  lionian  churches  in 
claiming  only  moral  and  spiritual  power.  The  various 
national  branches  are  related  to  each  other  as  members  of 
a  confederation  with  equal  rights.  The  British  branch, 
being  the  oldest  and  largest,  and  having  the  most  complete 
organization,  with  a  house  (in  London,  No.  7  Adam  street, 
Strand)  and  regular  officers  who  devote  their  whole  time  to 
it.  has  been  heretofore  the  most  influential ;  the  continental 
branches  are  more  elastic,  and  confine  themselves  to  occa- 
sional work;  the  American  branch,  which  was  organized 
at  the  Bible  House,  New  York,  in  1807  (a  previous  attempt 
having  failed  on  account  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation  be- 
fore the  civil  war),  has  in  a  short  time  become  the  most 
vigorous  and  popular;  for  in  the  U.  S.,  where  all  Chris- 
tian sects  arc  represented  on  a  basis  of  equality  before  the 
law,  there  is  also  the  greatest  appreciation  of  religious 
freedom,  the  strongest  desire  for  Christian  union  and  co- 
operation, and  the  widest  field  for  the  realization  of  the 
idea  of  a  universal  Christian  brotherhood  on  the  basis  of  a 
free  development  of  denominational  peculiarities  in  dogma, 
discipline,  and  worship.  We  now  give  a  brief  summary 
of  the  history  and  results  of  the  Alliance. 

1.  As  regards  the  promotion   and   defence   of  religious 
liberty   wherever   assailed.      The    Alliance   assumed   from 
the  beginning  that  freedom  of  conscience   and   Christian 
union,  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  each  other,  are  one 
and  inseparable;  that  freedom  is  the  basis  of  union,  and 
union  the  result  and  support  of  freedom;  that  a  union 
without  freedom   is  only  a  dead  mechanical  uniformity; 
that  true  union  implies  variety  and  distinction,  and  a  full 
recognition  of  the  rights  and  peculiar  gifts  and  mission  of 
other  members  and  branches  of  Christ's  kingdom.     The 
Roman  Church  maintains  union  at  the  expense  of  freedom, 
and,  while  advocating  liberty  of  conscience  for  herself,  de- 
nies it  to  all  others  in  principle,  and,  where  she  has  the 
power,  in  practice  also.     Since  the  formation  of  the  Alli- 
ance many  cases  of  persecution  more  or  less  severe  have 
occurred,  especially  in  Southern  Europe,  under  the  ope- 
ration of  penal  laws  against  religious  dissenters;  and  the 
united   efforts   of  the   different  branches   of  the  Alliance, 
through  the  press  and  by  deputations,  have  had  a  consid- 
erable moral  influence  in  bringing  about  those  remarkable 
changes   in   favor  of  religious  liberty  which  have   taken 
place  among  the  Latin  races  and  in  Turkey  within  the  last 
twenty  years.     The  Alliance  has  successfully  exerted  its 
influence  for  the  release  of  the  Madiai  family  in  Tuscany, 
and  of  Matamoros,  Carrasco,  and  their  friends  who,  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Isabella  in   Spain,  were  thrown  into 
prison  and  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  the  sole  crime  of 
reading   the  Bible  and  holding  private  meetings  for  de- 
votion.    It    aided  in   inducing  the    sultan   of   Turkey   to 
abolish  the  death-penalty  for  apostasy  from  Mohammed- 
anism in  his  dominions.     It  interceded  for  the  Methodists 
and  Baptists  in   Sweden,  which  has  since  abrogated  the 
penal  laws  against  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  not 
belonging  to  the  Lutheran  Confession.     It  sent  in  1871  a 
large  deputation,  in  which  prominent  citizens  of  the  U.  S. 
took  the  leading  part,  to  the  czar  of  Russia  to  plead  for 
the   oppressed    Lutherans   in   the   Baltic    Provinces,   and 
these  have  not  been  disturbed  since  that  time.     It  sent  a 
similar  deputation  to  the  embassy  from  Japan,  when  they 
visited  this  country  and  the  courts  of  Europe  in  1872,  to 
remonstrate  against  the  persecution  of  Christians,  mostly 
Roman  Catholics,  in  that  distant  empire  of  the  East,  and 
the  persecution  has  since  ceased.     It  has  not  forgotten  the 
Nestorians  in  Persia,  who  appealed  to  the  Alliance  for  pro- 
tection against  the  oppression  of  a  Mohammedan  govern- 
ment; and  just  now  (1874)  it  prepared  a  memorial  to  the 
czar  on  the  persecution  of  Baptists  in  the  south  of  Russia. 
The  force  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  freedom  of 
conscience  and  religious  worship,  as  expressed  by  the  Alli- 
ance, has  always  found  a   respectful  hearing,  and    must 
sooner  or  later  be  obeyed  by  every  civilized  government 
on  the  globe. 

2.  As  regards  the  cause  of  Christian  union,  which  is  the 
other  great  object  of  the  Alliance,  it  is  promoted  mainly  by 
means  of  general  conferences  of  an  international  and  interde- 
nominational character,  which  are  arranged  from  time  to  time 
in  different  capitals  by  the  branch  in  whose  bounds  it  meets, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  sister  branches.  These  meetings 
last  several  days,  and  are  spent  in  prayer  and  praise,  broth- 
erly communion,  and  discussions  of  the  most  important  re- 
ligious questions  of  the  age.    Six  general  conferences  have 
been  held  so  far.     The  first  general  conference  took  place 
in  London  in  1851,  the  year  of  the  great  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  industry  of  all  nations  in  the  British  metropolis; 
the  second  in  Paris,  1855;  the  third  in  Berlin,  1857;  the 
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fourth  in  Geneva,  istll  :  tin-  fifth  in  Amsterdam,  1S67;  the 
sixth  ill  Now  York,  lsr:i.  limn*-  i*  spoken  of  as  the  place 
for  the  next  conference.  Th>  -  were  all  well  at- 

tended, and  left  11  most  finorablc  impression  upon  the 
delegates  and  the  country  in  which  they  were  held,  lint 
tlw  most  popular,  cnlhii-m-ti'-.  and  effect ii  i-  of  all  was  the 
HIII:  held  in  New  York.  Oct.  •_'-  l:',  \>r...  which  frum  tin-  !»•- 

^ilinill<4    til    tll<-   c!,l-e    Ull-    II     Illo-t    complete     Ml'-CCSS,   SUrpttSS- 

ing  every  expectation.  For  the  first  time  in  history.  Amer- 
ican, Kuropean,  and  Asiatic  Christianity  met  face  to  face 

in  ilie  New  World,  and  took  inscl  together  mi  ilm  ntate 

of  Christendom,  on  Christian  union,  Christian  life,  Chris- 
tiiinity  mid  intidclity,  Christianity  iiinl  superstition.  I'hris- 
tianity  ami  civil  government.  Chri-  us  .-it  home 

and  abroad,  Christian  philanthropy  ami  retorin  of  social 
evils,  The  religions  community  of  otir  commercial  me- 
tropolis took  the  deepe-r  int. Test,  nii'l  thronged  the  meet- 
ings liv  tliniiMunh  iii  the  -r\,-r,il  ehurohes  and  public  halls 
from  morning  till  night,  and  the  secular  and  religious  press, 
without  exception,  spread  the  reports  among  millions  of 
readers.  The  foreign  delegates  were  deeply  impremed 
with  the  life  ami  energy  of  American  Christianity  and 
Americjin  institutions,  and  spread  their  new  com  ictions  all 
OUT  the  Old  World.  ••  It  is  i|iiitu  impossible."  writes 
Charles  Heed,  an  influential  member  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, and  one  of  the  delegates  (in  one  of  the  British  peri- 
o  li  -als),  "to  describe  the  course  of  these  meetings  in  New 
York,  much  less  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  cond 
The  numbers  of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and 
A-in.  tin-  attendance  daily  Tor  ten  days  of  thousands  of 
pcrso'i-',  the  .-iilijects  of  discussion,  are  evidence  of  the 
H  of  the  gathering,  while  the  full  reports  by  the  daily 
press  ami  the  attention  paid  liy  public  bodies  showed  that 
the  influence  spread  far  and  wide  among  the  population 
of  thu  city.  ...  It  was  occasionally  felt  that  such  a  con- 
ference could  not  have  been  held  elsewhere  than  in  New 
York.  ...  No  words  can  convoy  the  sense  I  have  of  the 
importance  of  this  conference,  as  inaugurating  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  Christian  union."  The  same  testimony,  in 
even  more  enthusiastic  language,  came  back  after  the  re- 
turn of  the  delegates  from  every  part  of  Europe,  and  the 
effect  of  the  conference  in  encouraging  faith  and  Christian 
work  and  cementing  the  bond  of  union,  especially  between 
Great  liritain  and  America,  cannot  be  estimated.  For  a 
full  report  of  the  addresses  and  proceedings  see  the  stately 
volume.  ••  History,  Essays,  Orations,  and  other  Documents 
of  the  Sixth  (lencral  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance held  in  New  Y'ork."  edited  by  Schaff  and  Prime,  and 
published  by  the  Harpers,  New  York,  1ST  I  i  pp.  77::  I.  The 
proceedings  of  the  previous  meetings  were  published  by 
the  British  branch  in  English,  and  also  in  Herman,  Dutch, 
and  French  by  the  continental  branches.  The  American 
branch  has  issucil  ten  documents  of  minor  importance  from 
its  office  in  the  Bible  House,  New  York.  Biennial  meetings 
are  hereafter  to  be  hold  in  the  U.  8.  for  the  discussion  of 
topics  of  general  interest  to  the  religious  community  in 
America.  Pnii.ip  SCHAFF. 

Evangel'! cal  Association,  popularly  but  incorrectly 
known  as  the  (icrman  Methodist  Church,  a  body  of 
American  Christians,  chiefly  of  German  descent,  organized 
by  the  Rev.  Jacob  Albright,  a  native  of  Eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. Regarding  the  doctrines  and  morals  that  prevailed 
in  the  Herman  churches  of  that  part  of  Pennsylvania  as 
corrupt,  Albright  undertook  about  1790  a  work  of  reform 
among  them.  At  a  meeting  of  his  converts  in  I  MHI,  called 
for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  the  measures  best  suited 
for  advancing  the  new  religious  movement,  Albright  was 
unanimously  elected  pastor  or  bishop,  and  authorized  to 
exercise  all  the  functions  of  the  ministerial  office  over  the 
members  of  the  organization.  In  the  course  of  time  annual 
conferences  were  established,  and  in  Islii  the  first  genera! 
conference  was  held  in  I'liion  co.,  Pa.,  consisting  of  all  the 
elders  in  the  ministry.  Since,  IM.'I  the  general  eont'i 
consisting  of  delegates  from  the  annual  conferences,  has  reg- 
ularly met  once  every  fourth  year.  During  the  flrst  thirty 
years  of  its  existence  tho  Evangelical  Association  met  with 
violent  opposition,  but  since  then  it  has  quietly  and  rapidly 
advanced.  As  the  church  repeatedly  took  action  on  the 
slavery  question  and  sided  with  the  anti-slavery  churches, 
its  progress  was  wholly  within  tho  boundaries  of  the  North- 
ern State?,  and  even  in  1^73  no  conference  bad  been  es- 
tablished in  the  Southern  States.  In  1S63  there  was  one 
in  Canada  and  one  in  Germany. 

In  doctrine  and  theology  the  Evangelical  Association  is 
Arminian;  with  regard  to  sanetifieation,  Wesleyan  ;  in  tho 
form  of  government  and  mode  of  worship  it  generally  I 
with  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  lot'  which  Albright, 
prior  to  beginning  his  reformatory  labors  in  the  German 
churches,  was  a  member).  The  ministers,  who,  like  the 
Methodists,  practice  itineracy,  are  divided  into  deacons 
and  elders ;  the  bishops  and  presiding  ciders  are  elected 


for  a  term  of  only  four  years — the  former  by  the  general 
conference,  the  latter  by  the  individual  <  The 

general  conference  is  the  highest   ]•  ,nd  judicial 

authority  in  the  Church:  the  transaction!  of  the  annual 
and  quarterly  conferences  are  nn.-tly  of  an  executive  and 
practical  nature.  Achai  .  lor  the  support  of  the 

widows  and  orphans  of  poor  itinerant  preachers  was  < 
lished  in  !>::>,  and  a  misnionai 

moreover  a  Sunday  school  ;in,(  t[,,  urch- 

building  societies  have  been  established  in  several  conti  r- 
ences.  A  dcm.minational  publii-hing-housc  at  Cle\  eland, 
0.,  publishes  six  i  in  Herman  and  i 

ill  Engli-h  -  arc  published  <• 

main  .  iry    hiMitulions   of  the   Church    in 

were — the   North-western  College,  in  Napenille,  111:  the 
I  mini    Seminary,    in    Nm     Berlin.    1'a.  :    the    ; 
Seminary.    I]  n.    la.:    and   the    ICIn-n. /er    Orphan 

.    at  Flat   Rock,  o.     In  1871   the  Church   had 
annual  conferet,  .  e  of  those  of  Canada 

and  Germany,  ,:>>7  itinerant  and  401  local  preachers;  905 
churches  ;  10M  Sunday-schools,  with  5S,028  scholars  and 
11,646  officers  and  teacher-:  and  72,979  members.  A  his- 
tory of  the  Association  has  been  begun  by  W.  W.  Orwig. 

KvanKOl'ical  Church  (  on't'erence,  the  name  ap- 
plied to  periodical  meet  ings  of  the  Protestant  state  churches 
of  Germany.  The  idea  of  these  meetings  originated  with 
King  William  of  Wiirtemberg  in  1SI5.  The  first  confer 
ence,  held  at  Berlin  in  Is  Hi,  had  representatives  from 
almost  every  German  state.  At  the  second 
held  in  Is.'ii*  at  Eisenach,  an  official  central  organ  was  cs- 

tal.li-hed  at    Stuttgart  ("All:: l\ .  rchenblatt  fllr  da» 

evangel.  Deutschland ").  The  conferences  from  1855  to 
1868  were  all  held  at  Eisenach. 

Evangcl'ical  Chur'ches  arethose  bodies  of  Christians 
which  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  in  the  necessity  of 
his  atonement,  and  in  personal  repentance  and  faith  as 
essential  to  cahation. 

"Evangclischc  Kirche"  ("Evangelical  Church")  is  the 
official  title  of  the  E.-taldi-hed  Church  of  Prussia,  formed 
in  1817  by  the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed 
churches.  The  Lutherans  and  Reformed  (Calvinislic) 
churches  of  Baden,  Wiirtemberg.  and  other  German  states 
have  been  similarly  united. 

The  "  evangelical  party  "  in  the  Church  of  England  is 
that  section  of  the  Church  which  professes  to  attach  especial 
importance  to  tho  teachings  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
which  is  charged  with  neglecting  or  slighting  church  au- 
thority and  underrating  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments. 

Evangrl'ical  Coun'sels  [Lat.  eonrilia  eeangtltm] 
are  such  directions  or  admonitions  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  as  are  not  in  themselves  obligatory  upon  any  one, 
but  are  recommended  by  the  Church  to  some  persons  as 
highly  advantageous  to  spiritual  excellence.  The  chief 
evangelical  counsels  are  voluntary  virginity,  poverty,  and 
obedience  to  monastic  rules.  Some  writers  reckon  as  evan- 
gelical counsels  tho  scriptural  recommendation  to  turn  the 
left  cheek  to  the  man  who  has  struck  one's  right  check,  to 
go  two  miles  with  a  person  who  desires  one's  company  for 
one  mile,  etc.  There  are  reckoned  twelve  of  these  counsels. 

Evangcl'ical  U'nion,  a  body  of  Scotch  Independents, 
called  .Morisonianx,  from  Rev.'james  Morison,  their  or- 
iginal leader.  In  I  si:;  t  hey  left  the  I  nit.d  Secession  Church. 
They  have  been  joined  by  some  Congregational  churches 
of  Scotland  and  England.  They  reject  a  part  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  doctrines,  and  have  a  theological  school  at  Glasgow. 

Evan'geline,  atwp.  of  Charlcvoix  co.,  Mich.  Pop.  90. 

K'vans,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Weld  CO.,  Col.,  47 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Denver,  where  the  Denver  Pacific  K.  K. 
crosses  South  Plattc  River  and  also  the  Golden  and  Jules- 
burg  R.  R.  It  has  one  hank,  three  hotels,  two  churches,  a 
court-house,  a  large  flouring-mill.  and  one  newspaper.  It 
is  the  centre  of  the  St.  I. mis  Western  colony.  It  has  a 
thriving  trade,  good  water-power,  and  ample  means  for 
irrigating  the  excellent  lands  which  surround  the  town. 
Pop.  189.  A.  C.  Tiiiin.  En.  ••  Ev.txs  Jorisxu.." 

Evans,  a  township  of  Marshall  co..  III.     Pop.  1989. 

Evans,  a  twp.  and  post-village  of  Erie  co..  N.  Y.  The 
township  lies  oti  Lake  Erie,  and  contains  a  number  of  vil- 
lages.  |',,p.  of  Evans  Centre.  150;  of  township,  2593. 

Evans  (ArorsTA  .1. :  since  1868  Mrs.  L.  M.  WII.MW), 
born  near  Columbus,  Ga..  in  I. ".'til.  removed  in  childhood, 

with  her  father,  to  Texas,  and  in  IM'.I  re \ed  to  Mobile. 

She  has  published  "  Inez,  a  Tale  of  the  Al  •  ilah" 

(1859),  "Mocaria"  (IS611.  "St.  Elmo"  (1866),  "Vashti  " 
(1869).  She  is  a  novelist  of  great  talent. 

Evans  (Sir  DuLAcrl.  I>.  C.  I,.,  a  British  general,  born 
at  Moig.  in  Ireland,  in  17-7.  !!••  served  at  the  battles  of 
Baltimore  (1814).  New  Orleans  (ISlo).  and  Waterloo  (1815). 
He  was  a  Liberal  member  of  Parliament  from  1831  to  1841. 
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In  is:!;"i  hi-  was  appointed  commander  of  a  legion  of  10,000 
men  raised  in  (Jreut  Britain  to  fight  for  the  queen  nf  Spain. 
Ik'  defeated  the  Carlists  nt  several  places  in  l>::i',  and  1S.'!7. 
In  1846  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Westminster, 
whieh  he  represented  fur  many  years.  Having  been  raised 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  he  commanded  a  division 
at  the  battle  of  the  Alma  and  at  Scbastopol,  in  Oct.,  1854. 
Died  .Ian.  II,  1870. 

Evans  (ELI.ICOTT),  LL.D.,  was  born  at  Batavia,  Genesce 
co.,  N.  Y.,  June  1'J,  1819,  and  was  educated  nt  Harvard.  In 
ISIHI  ho  became  professor  of  law  and  political  economy  at 
Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Evans  (FKEDKUICK  WILLIAM),  born  at  Leominster, 
England,  June  9,  1808,  came  in  1820  to  the  I".  S.  with  his 
lather,  lie  was  apprenticed  to  a  hatter,  and  occupied  his 
leisure  hours  with  study,  lie  became  in  theory  a  socialist, 
and  studied  the  works  of  Owen,  Fourier,  and  other  leaders 
in  the  various  projects  for  social  reform.  He  visited  Kng- 
land,  and  after  his  return  went  to  visit  the  communities  of 
United  Shakers  at  Mount  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  their  system,  to  which  he  became  a  convert. 
He  afterwards  became  the  presiding  cider  brother  of  the 
communities  of  that  place  and  the  leader  of  the  sect  in  the 
U.  S.  His  teachings  have  added  new  dogmas  and  con- 
siderably modified  the  old  doctrines  of  Shakerism.  lie  is 
known  as  a  public  lecturer,  a  contributor  to  periodical  lit- 
erature, anil  author  of  an  "  Autobiography,"  "Anne  Lee," 
"Religious  Communism,"  and  other  works. 

Evans  (GF.OUGB),  born  at  Hallowell,  Me.,  Jan.  12, 1797, 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  in  1815,  called  to  the  bar  in  1818, 
was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Maine  (1829-41),  U.  S. 
Senator  (1841-47).  and  held  various  important  offices  in 
his  native  State.  Died  April  5,  18(i7. 

Evans  (IIuon  DAVY),  LL.D.,  born  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
in  1792,  was  a  prominent  jurist  and  strong  friend  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  He  wrote  an  "  Essay  on 
Pleading"  (1827),  "Maryland  Common-Law  Practice" 
(1839),  and  "  Essays"  upon  various  Church  questions 
(IS14,  1851,  1855,  etc.).  Died  July  16,  1868. 

Evans  (JOHN),  M.  D.,  geologist,  was  born  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  Feb.  14,  1812,  graduated  at  the  St.  Louis 
Medical  College,  served  on  several  State  and  Territorial 
geological  surveys  under  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen,  and  discovered 
remarkable  fossil  deposits  in  the  Bad  Lands  of  Ne- 
braska. He  afterwards  performed  the  U.  S.  geological 
survey  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory.  Died  April 
13,  1861. 

Evans  (MARIAN  C.).    See  LEWES  (MARIAN  E.). 

Evans  (OLIVER),  an  American  inventor,  born  in  1755 
at  Newport,  Del.  Died  in  New  York  April  25,  1819.  His 
must  valuable  inventions  were  the  automatic  flour-mill  and 
the  high-pressure  steam-engine.  Before  his  time  grain  and 
flour  were  moved  in  the  mill  by  manual  labor.  His  im- 
provements, which  effected  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
manufacture  of  flour,  consisted  of  the  elevator,  the  con- 
veyer, the  hopper-boy,  the  drill,  and  the  descender.  By 
means  of  this  machinery  grain  was  conveyed  from  a  wagon 
or  a  boat  into  the  mill,  then  cleaned,  ground,  bolted,  and 
delivered  into  barrels  without  the  intervention  of  human 
hands.  After  great  opposition  these  improvements  were 
introduced  into  the  celebrated  Ellicott  Mills,  near  Balti- 
more, where  325  barrels  of  flour  were  daily  made.  The 
saving  there  effected  by  Evans's  contrivances  was  estimated 
at  more  than  fifty  cents  per  barrel.  As  the  production  of 
wheat  alone  in  the  U.  S.  in  1870  exceeded  287,000,000 
bushels,  the  benefits  arising  from  the  use  of  the  automatic 
flour-mill  are  not  likely  to  bo  over-estimated. 

In  1772,  while  yet  an  apprentice,  Evans  endeavored  to 
discover  some  substitute  for  animal  power  in  moving  wag- 
ons; fortunately,  an  incident,  related  by  his  brother,  gave 
the  right  direction  to  his  investigations.  In  a  blacksmith 
shup  near  by  about  a  gill  of  water  was  poured  into  a  gun- 
barrel,  after  stopping  up  its  touch-hole;  then  a  tight  wad 
was  rammed  into  the  barrel,  and  it  was  placed  in  the  smith's 
fire;  "presently  the  barrel  discharged  itself  with  a  loud 
crack,  as  if  it  had  been  loaded  with  powder."  It  instantly 
occurred  to  Evans  that  this  was  the  power  he  wanted,  lie 
sultsennently  found  a  book  containing  a  description  of  the 
atmospheric  steam-pump  used  at  the  English  coal-mines,  and 
was  astonished  to  tind  that  steam  was  solely  employed  for 
obtaining  a  vacuum  by  its  condensation,  thus  allowing  only 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  to  move  the  piston.  He 
made  experiments  in  which  the  pressure  <>('  steam  moved 
the  piston,  and  in  17S1  announced  that  he  could  propel 
boats  anil  wagons  by  means  of  steam.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  introduce  this  invention  until  after  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  war.  In  1786  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
gave  him  the  exclusive  right  to  use  in  that  State  his  flour- 
mill,  but  refused  to  grant  the  same  right  to  use  his  steam- 


wagon.  In  1787,  however,  Maryland  granted  him  the  right 
to  use  both  inventions  in  that  State.  In  order  to  obtain 
a.-si-tancc  in  building  his  road-engine,  he  exhibited  his 
drawings  and  plans  to  capitalists  and  engineers;  failing  to 
find  one  who  would  join  him  in  the  enterprise,  he  twice  sent 
his  plan  and  specifications  to  England,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
convincing  foreign  engineers  of  the  feasibility  of  his  device. 
Kinally,  in  isoi  be  decickd  to  devote  all  his  earnings  from 
his  other  inventions,  about  $3700,  to  the  construction  of  a 
stationary  steam-engine  on  the  direct-pressure  plan.  It 
was  completed  and  put  into  operation  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  continued  to  be  used  successfully  for  many 
years  in  sawing  marble  and  grinding  gypsum.  Thus,  1801 
marks  a  new  era — the  introduction  of  the  most  important 
of  all  engines.  Soon  after,  by  order  of  the  board  of  health 
of  Philadelphia,  Evans  constructed  a  device  for  cleaning  or 
dredging  docks.  It  consisted  of  a  small  scow  or  flatboat, 
with  a  small  steam-engine  of  live-horse  power  and  boiler  on 
board  to  work  the  dredging  machinery.  In  order  to  show 
its  adaptability  to  locomotion,  he  connected  his  engine,  by 
means  of  pulleys  and  bands,  with  four  wooden  wheels  turn- 
ing on  wooden  axles  beneath  the  boat,  also  with  a  paddle^ 
wheel  behind  it.  This  singular  contrivance  for  moving  on 
land  and  water  he  called  the  "  Eructor  amphibolis."  By 
steam  alone  it  was  driven  over  the  highway  from  his  work- 
shop to  the  Schuylkill  River,  about  one  mile  and  a  half, 
where  it  was  launched,  and  from  thence  propelled  doivn  the 
Schuylkill  to  its  mouth,  and  up  the  Delaware  River  to  the  city, 
a  distance  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles.  This  was  the  first  ap- 
plication of  the  high-pressure  principle  to  locomotion,  and 
the  Evans  engine,  with  important  improvements  made  since 
his  day,  drives  all  the  locomotives  and  steam-carriages  now 
in  use.  Evans  also  invented  the  cylinder  boiler,  with  a 
cylindrical  internal  flue,  commonly  known  as  the  "Cornish 
boiler." 

Three  varieties  of  steam-engines  are  now  in  use — namely, 
the  condensing  or  low-pressure  engine,  the  non-condensing 
or  high-pressure  engine,  and  a  combination  of  these  two, 
called  the  compound  engine.  In  the  condensing  and  the 
compound  engines  power  is  derived  from  heat,  which  con- 
verts water  into  steam;  also  from  cold,  which  reconverts 
steam  into  water.  These  engines  are  only  available  where 
the  large  quantity  of  cold  water  required  for  condensing 
steam  can  be  readily  obtained.  No  such  condition  attends 
the  use  of  the  Evans  non-condensing  engine,  in  which  the 
direct  action  of  high-pressure  steam  on  a  relatively  small 
piston  moving  with  great  velocity  gives  the  required  power. 
Compared  with  the  other  two,  it  is  small,  of  simple  con- 
struction, cheap,  always  available,  and  therefore  of  almost 
universal  application.  Experience  warrants  the  assertion 
that  the  high-pressure  steam-engine  is  the  most  valuable 
prime  mover  ever  devised.  A  great  invention  when  brought 
into  practical  operation  is  an  important  element  in  human 
progress,  for  its  power  outlasts  its  originator  and  increases 
with  time.  It  is  a  continual  source  of  wealth,  because  labor 
saved  is,  virtually,  labor  gained.  The  devices  of  Oliver 
Evans  were  of  this  stamp,  and  have  won  for  him  a  high 
place  among  the  benefactors  of  our  race. 

SAMUEL  D.  TILLMAN. 

Evans  (ROBI.EY  D.),  U.  S.  N.,  born  Aug.  18,  1844,  in 
Floyd  co.,  Va.,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Sept.  20, 
ISlib,  became  an  ensign  in  1863,  a  lieutenant  in  1866,  a 
lieutenant-commander  in  1868,  served  in  both  attacks  upon 
Fort  Fisher,  N.  C.,  and  in  the  attempt  to  storm  the  fort  was 
four  times  wounded.  FOXHALL  A.  PARKER,  U.  S.  N. 

Ev'ansbnrg,  a  post- village  of  Sadsbury  township,  Craw- 
ford co.,  Pa.  Evansburg  Station  (Sroxv  POINT  P.O.)  is  2J 
miles  S.,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  R.  R.  The 
village  is  on  Conneaut  Lake,  which  is  1074  feet  above  the 
sea.  Pop.  174. 

Evans  Centre  (EVANS  P.  0.),  a  village  of  Evans  town- 
ship, Erie  cu.,  N.  Y.,  on  liig  Sister  Creek,  1J  miles  from 
Angola,  has  some  manufactures.  Pop.  150. 

Evans  Mills,  a  post-village  of  Le  Ray  township.  Jef- 
ferson co.,  N.  Y..  on  the  Rome  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg 
R.  R.,  11  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Watertown.  Pop.  500. 

Ev'ansport,  a  post-village  of  Tiffin  township,  Defiance 
CO.,  0.  Pop.  191. 

Ev'anston,  a  post-village  of  Cook  co.,  111.,  on  Lake 
Michigan  and  the  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.  (.Mil- 
waukee division),  12  miles  N.  of  Chicago.  It  is  a  very 
handsome  suburban  town,  the  seat  of  the  North-western 
University,  a  wealthy  and  flourishing  institution,  having 
substantial  and  costly  buildings,  extensive  libraries,  and  a 
museum.  It  is  noted  for  its  pleasant  situation,  its  numerous 
churches,  rapid  growth,  and  social  attractions.  It  has  one 
newspaper,  two  banks,  gas-works,  numerous  stores,  etc. 
No  intoxicating  liquors  can  legally  be  sold  within  4  miles 
of  the  university.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  Garrett  Biblical 
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In-tiinte.     Many  of  its  citizens  do   business  in   Chicago. 

Pop.  of  township,  :iOi;2. 

\l.l  i'i  n  I..  Si. vs  in. i..  Hi,,  in-  ••  Isio  ..." 

BfWMtOBf  •    p"    I    villaL,''1.    OOUI  I    intah    ro., 

\Vy.  Ter.,  -ililatrd  on    I  iidiinlhc   I'nion    I 

K.    K.,   7o  milrs    I'],   ol     It/'ini,   and    halui.  'lumha 

and  San  Kraii'M^  •,,.  'Ill,'  lailioad  ma, -inn,  -i|,,[,s  arr  brrr. 
employing  OUT  loo  mm:  it  has  also  a  large  steam  saw- 
mill, one  library,  llirre  rburrhr-,  public  s<dio,,l,  f.uir  hotels, 
a  railroad  en  rim,'  house,  two  bunks,  and  thirty  hu 

: iidance  of  coal  is  found  within  three  mile-, 

oi    uln 'hoier   ItMlcars  are  shipped  perdav.     Iron  ore  is 
uid.      It  has  one  weekly  nrivspap,  r. 

Wll.    K.    Will  I.I.I  i:,    Pi:,. 

F.v'llllsvilK',  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  rapiial  of  Van 
derburg  co.,  Ind..  is  on   the  nhio    Ilin-r,  Is.'i   mile- 
Louisvilhi  and  I!U  above  Cniro.     It  is  the  southern  termi- 
nus of  the  Wahaflh  and  Krie  Canal,  and  of  the   Kvansvillc 
and   Crawfordsi  ill«   K.    11.,  which   connects    it  with 
Haul,',    Mill    miles  ,1,-lant.       It    is    Itil    miles    K.  S.  K.  ol    St. 
Louis    by  the    St.    l.onis    Mialisiille    Heni.  Vi-h- 

villo  K.  K.     Evansville  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  high 
bank,  has  an  extensive  trade,  and  is  the  principal  shi|  . 
point  of  South-western  Indiana.      It  has  a  fine  court  i 
a  U.  S.  marine  hospital,  several    public    hulls,  and  four  na- 
tional banks;  also  a  number  of  Mour-mill.s,  iron-foundries, 
machine-shops,  and    manufactures    of    wool,    lent  her.   etc. 
Four  daily  newspapers   are    issued   here.     Pop.  in    1860, 
II. IS!;  in  1S70,  21,s.,o. 

DiniiKVille,  a  post-township  of  Douglas  co.,  Minn. 
Pop.  2->0. 

Evansville,  a  post-village  of  Rock  co.,  Win.,  on  the 
Chiea.ro  and  North-western  K.  It.  i  Madison  division),  22 
miles  S.  by  K.  of  Madison.  It  has  a  national  bank,  one 
weekly  newspaper,  a  graded  school,  seminary,  one  machine- 
shop,  one  steam  cabinet  manufactory,  grist-mill,  five 
churches,  and  two  hotels.  Principal  business,  farming. 
I.  A.  lloxiK.  Kn.  ••  Km  IKW." 

Evaporation  [from  the  Lat.  <•,  "  out,"  "  off,"  and  rapnr, 
"  steiLin  "  or  ••  \apor;"  literally,  the  act  of  going  off  as  va- 
por] is  the  passage  of  a  substance  from  the  liquid  or  solid 
state  to  the  condition  of  vapor,  especially  applied  to  such 
a  change  when  it  takes  place  at  a  temperature  below  the 
boiling-point.  It  was  once  taught  that  the  air  had  a  sponge- 
like  |io\ver  of  taking  up  or  dissolving  a  certain  quantity  of 
vapor  of  water  and  other  liquids,  and  that  this  power  in- 
d  with  the  temperature:  but  it  is  now  known  that 
evaporation  takes  place  to  the  same  degree  in  a  vacuum  as 
in  the  air,  and  far  moro  rapidly.  It  has  been  shown  by 
lialton  that  the  clastic  force  of  all  vapors  is  the  same, 
whether  mixed  with  gas  or  air,  or  not ;  and  that  air  is  never 
truly  saturated  with  vapor  unless  it  contains  an  amount 
sufficient  to  saturate  a  iii-unm  of  the  same  extent. 

Heat  is  the  great  cause  of  evaporation;  so  that  the  hot- 
ter the  air  he. 'nines,  the  more  rapidly  is  vapor  formed.  When 
the  air  is  at  rest  the  space  near  an  evaporating  surface  be- 
comes loaded  with  vapor,  and  the  process  becomes  much 
slower  than  when  the  air  is  in  motion,  both  by  reason  of 
inciva^rd  ten-ion  and  of  loss  of  heat  ;  for  evaporation  is  a 
great  absorber  of  heat.  Indeed,  the  most  intense  degree 
of  cold  with  which  wo  aro  acquainted  is  caused  by  the 
evaporation  of  volatile  liquids,  such  as  ether,  rhigoline, 
etc.:  tin'  lowest  point  yet  reported  being — 220°  If.,  artifi- 
cially produce  1  by  the  ci  apora '  ion  in  i  acuo  of  a  mixture 
of  liquid  nitrous  oxide  (N20)  and  carbon  disulphido 

Kv'nrt,  a  post-village  of  Osceola  co..  Mich.,  situated  in 
tlie  heart  of  a  great  lumber  country,  about  midway  bet\\  ,-en 
the  I  \vo  irrcat  l.i  kes.  1 1  is  a  place  of  two  years'  growth,  and 

ha-  srirn  saw  and  shingle  mills,  a  foundry  and  niarhinr 
shop,  two  rhutvll  sorirtirs.  and  onr  11  r \1  sp'l prr.  Poj,.  of 

township,  Ills.  Hi  ss  ,t   Cn  is  1 1.  P 's.  ••  Km  i  mi  ." 

Ev'nrts  I.IKIIFMI  nil.  an  \meriran  editor,  born  in  Sun- 
drrlaml,  Vt..  Krb.  :!.  I  7M,  graduated  at  Yule  College  in  I -.111'. 

Having  studied  law,  he  wu  admitted  to  tha  bar  in  1804,  and 

her  a  inr  editor  of  the  "  Panoplist."  a  religions  paper  o  I   1  ;..- 
ton.  at, out   IMo.      In   Isl.'|  he  was  chosen  r, irrr-pondi- 
iv:  n\    of   the   board  of   romtuN-ionri  -   !,.r  torriirn   nil 

Dird   May  10,  ISIM.     Ho  was  a  man  of  .  and 

force  of  ,-!,.,  • 

Kvnrts  (Wii.i.mi  M  IMVKM.),  LL.D.,  nn  eminent  law- 
yer, a  >on  ol1  the   preceding,  was    born  in  llo-ton.  M 
Feb.  fi,  ISIS;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1-O7.  and  stud- 
ied   law,  which    he  practised  wilh   gnat  distinction    in   the 
1    New  York,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bur  in 

IS  111.      He  beeanie  a  Republican  n  after  that  party  was  ! 

or^'ani/cd.  He  was  the  leading  counsel  employed  for  the 
defence  of  President  Johnson  in  bis  trial  brlorr  thr  Senate 
in  April  and  Mai.  !>i'^.  and  was  attorney  pneial  of  the 


•r»m  . Inly,  i  l.l-r,9.    He  was  one  of  ihr,,. 

lawyers  appoint,-,!  l,y  p.  ,ntin  I.-;  I  lodrlindlhe 

illtrr,  sis  ,,|  rili/rns  of  ! 

trators  who  mel  al  lien.  the  ••  Alabama  cla 

"Mi-    of  thr    I 

eral  of  h  •  Idrcsitcs  have  been  published. 

l'.\c,  a  township  ',i    V  Uk.      pop. 

Eve  i.i.,si  en  \.  .  M.  ii.    s.r  AIT. 
!;»<•    Pii  i    I -'i i /si in iv s ,.  M.  !>..  was  born  June  27, 1808, 
near   Augurta,  (la.,  gnidiuiled    at    llir    Inivrrsilyol    Q 

-•- U.no.i  n,   i  >  I  years  in  Kuropf,  was 

(I  on  in  the  Polish 

"!    Honor  of  Poland   ill  lliat   \rar.  i,i  OftBl 

I ••  UM    MI  di,  al  Co 

is,  l.oin-i  ill,'  I  mi-  :-'.iy  I  Ky.l  in  IM'.i.  in  Nasbi  illi-  I  ni- 
vrrsity  (Tenn.)  in  is.iii.  in,,i  in  M  is-miri  Mr, I 

Si.    1.0I11-,   ill    1-1,-.       In     1S7H    be    b, 

and  elinieal  surgery  in  the  I  niirrsiiy  of  Nu.-hviile. 
Prof.  Kie   was   pr.-idenl  (if  the  An.eri,;in    Mrdiral  .\ 
ation  in  I>.'i7.     lie  served  at  a  surgeon   in  the  Couli  derate 
army.     He  has  bcrn  editorial!  >\  ith  professional 

journalism  for  many  yi  ui».  and  i-  the  aulhor  id  vi-n  i 
rous  monographs  upon  surgery. etc.    Hr.  Eve  has  h ,ng  lo  ;d 
a  high  posilion   among  the  -  ,    I  .  S.      II 

crossed  the  Atlantic  fmiii-'i,  iim>-  in  the  interest  of  his 
profession.  His  youthful  seri  ire  in  Poland  was  Voluntary 
and  without  pay.  In  the  Mcdiral  '  i.  he  deliv- 

,ghtreii  eoiirses  of  leclun  s.  He  has  declined  profes- 
sorships in  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  Mir- 
geon-gencralxhip  of  T  •  He  has  had  remarkable 

success  as  a  liiliolomist.     (It    '.'•_'   bilateral   operations  for 
(tone  in  the  bladder,  8  only  terminated  fatally  ;  of  tl  • 
48  cases,  46  recovered;  of  105  applicanti  for  relief,  not  one 
was  refused. 

Fvcc'lion  [from  the  Lat.  r,  "out,"  and  rrjko,  rrrrinu,  to 
"carry;"  literally, '*  being  carried  out  "of  its  proper  or 
natural  position],  an  inequality  of  the  moon's  motion,  de- 
pending on  the  posit  ion  ul  I  In-  transverse  axis  of  the  moon's 
orbit,  as  compared  with  the  earth's  radios  vector.  Tl 
centricity  of  the  lunar  orbit  varies  with  the  relative  position 
of  these  lines.  It  is  maximum  when  they  are  ooincidi  nt, 
and  minimum  when  they  are  perpendicular  to  each  other. 
The  variation  of  the  eccentricity  affects  the  equation  <  : 
the  centre,  increasing  or  diminishing  correspondingly  the 
moon's  mean  longitude.  This  inequality  is  called  eve. 

Ev'eline,  a  township  of  Charlevoix  co.,  Mich.  Pop 

Evening  School*  are  established  in  many  of  the  larger 
towns  nt  Crrat  Britain  and  Ireland, and  in  the  greater  pint 
of  the  cities  of  the  I  .  S..  for  the  instruction  of  artisans  and 
others  who  have  been  unable  to  rr,  ri\r  .duration  in  child- 
hood. In  many  instances  such  schools  have  been  main- 
tained by  private  hriiri.,1,  nrr,  but  of  late  years  they  are, 
at  least  in  the  I".  S.,  generally  established,  and  wholly  or  in 
part  maintained,  by  local  or  municipal  authorities.  Their 
sphere  of  usefulness  is  rapidly  extending,  and  the  course 
of  study  becomes  more  and  more  'mporiani.  Itoslon.  Mais., 
has  an  evening  high  school,  and  in  our  larger  cities,  as  in 
nearly  all  the  important  towns  of  Massachusetts,  industrial 
and  free-hand  drawing  is  taught.  The  Cooper  I'nion, 
.N.  ^  .,  has  a  flourishing  evening  school  of  design.  Nearly 
22,000  names  of  pupils  were  registered  in  the  evening 
schools  of  N.  V..  for  the  year  IMW  70. 

Evening  Shades,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Sharpceo., 
Ark.,  about  '2'2  inibs  V  ,,i  llaiesvillc. 

Ev'erdingcn,  van  i  AI.DKKT).  a  pointer  of  lands, 
born  in  Holland   in  Hiu'l.      His  taste  was  for  wild  scenery. 
rocks,  torrents,  the  stormy  »ea ;  his  pencil  was  bold,  his 
coloring  strong  and  effective.     His  etchings  aro  famous. 
UTS. 

Ev'erest,  Mount,  the  highest  mountain  of  the  earth,  is 
in  the  ea -i •  M  i,  range  "t  the  llimab.i.i-.  in  Northern  Nrpaul ; 
hit.  L'7°  :>"'  N..  Ion.  8fi°  .M'  K.     According  to  the  mcasurc- 
t  Waugh  in  1856,  the  altitude  is  1MI.002. 

Kv'rrrtt.  a  t!1  -;iip  of   Mid 

Ma-s.  1'nnl  IS70  it  formed  a  part  of  Maiden.  ll  is  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  Spot  Pond  Works  of  Maiden.  It 
is  two  miles  from  Boston,  and  connected  therewith  by  the 
Kiistern  1!.  K.  and  the  Middlesex  i  I.  It  has 

four  churches  ami  excellent  scHools ;  also  one  weekly  news- 
paper. Pop.  liL'Jn. 

(liivv  A  MKTCAI.F,  Ki>s.  AMI  Pi  us.  '•  Pioxr.En." 

Everett,  a  township  of  Xewaygo  co..  Mich.     Pop.  2;! I. 

Everett,  a  post-township  of  Cass  eo..  Mo.     Pop.  905. 

Everett,  a  township  of  Hurt  co..  Xeli.     Pop.  L'77. 

Kvrrrtt.  a  post-village  of  Bedford  co.,  Pa.,  has  one 
weekly  newspaper. 
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Ev'erett  (ALEXANDER  HILL),  LL.D.,  an  American 
scholar  and  diplomatist,  born  in  Boston  Mar.  19,  1792,  was 
a  brother  of  Edward  Everett,  noticed  below.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1800,  and  studied  law  in  tho  office  of  John 
Q.  Adams,  with  whom  he  wctit  to  Russia  as  secretary  of 
legation  in  1809.  Having  returned  home  in  1812,  he  began 
to  practise  law  in  Boston,  and  married  Lucretia  Peabody. 
He  was  charge  d'affaires  at  The  Hague  for  nearly  six  years 
(1818-24),  and  published  in  1821  an  able  work  entitled 
"  Europe,  or  a  General  Survey  of  the  Principal  Powers," 
etc.  In  1825  he  was  appointed  minister  to  the  court  of 
Spain  by  President  Adams.  During  his  residence  at  Mad- 
rid he  wrote  "America,  or  a  General  Survey  of  the  Political 
Situation  of  the  Several  Powers  of  tho  Western  Continent  " 
(1827).  He  returned  home  in  1829,  and  became  editor  of 
the  "North  American  Review/'  which  he  conducted  for  about 
five  years.  Having  been  appointed  commissioner  to  China 
by  President  Polk  in  1815,  he  died  at  Canton  June  29,  1847. 

Everett  (CHARLES  CARROLL).     See  APPENDIX. 

Everett  (EDWARD),  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L.(  an  orator  and  states- 
man, born  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  April  11,1794.  He  was  a  son 
of  Rev.  Oliver  Everett,  who  died  in  1802.  Ho  attended  a 
school  in  Boston,  at  which  Daniel  Webster  for  a  short  time 
supplied  the  place  of  his  brother,  Ezekicl  Webster,  the 
regular  master.  He  was  twice  a  "Franklin  medal  scholar" 
of  tho  Boston  public  schools,  and  for  a  few  months  a  pupil 
of  Exeter  Academy.  In  1811  he  graduated  at  Harvard 
University  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class,  being  then 
little  more  than  seventeen  years  of  age.  In  1812  he  was 
appointed  a  tutor  at  Harvard  while  pursuing  theological 
studies  in  preparation  for  the  ministry.  On  Feb.  9,  1814, 
he  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Brattle  street  (Unitarian) 
church  in  Boston,  where  the  fascination  of  his  manner  ami 
the  power  and  beauty  of  his  sermons  made  the  deepest 
impression  on  his  hearers.  In  Mar.,  1815,  ho  accepted  tho 
Eliot  professorship  of  Greek  literature  at  Harvard,  and 
terminated  his  career  as  a  settled  clergyman  before  he  was 
uite  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Proceeding  at  once  to 

urope,  he  studied  for  two  years  at  the  University  of  Got- 
tingen,  of  which  he  became  Ph.  D.  in  1817,  and  then  travel- 
led extensively  in  Europe,  making  special  visits  to  Athens 
and  Constantinople  with  a  view  to  thorough  preparation 
for  tho  studies  of  his  professorship,  upon  which  he  entered 
soon  after  his  return  in  1819.  A  brilliant  course  of  lec- 
tures on  ancient  Greece  and  its  architecture,  with  illustra- 
tions of  the  magnificent  ruins  which  ho  had  just  visited, 
inaugurated  his  accession  to  the  chair,  which  he  held  until 
1825.  His  fame  as  a  secular  orator  —  which  will  probably 
outlast  all  his  other  titles  to  the  remembrance  of  posterity 
—  may  be  dated  from  the  delivery  of  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
oration  at  Cambridge  in  Aug.,  1824,  when  the  presence  of 
La  Fayette  inspired  him  with  an  eloquence  which  had 
never  been  equalled  within  the  walls  of  the  university, 
and  which  won  for  him  a  widespread  popular  celebrity. 
Succeeded  as  it  was  in  a  few  months  by  his  oration  at 
Plymouth  on  the  22d  of  December  of  the  same  year,  an 
enthusiastic  admiration  was  kindled  and  kept  alive,  which 
could  only  be  satisfied  by  calling  him  into  political  service. 
A  nomination  for  Representative  in  Congress  soon  followed, 
and  Mr.  Everett  served  the  district  of  Middlesex  in  that 
capacity  from  1825  to  1835,  distinguishing  himself  greatly 
by  unwearied  devotion  to  duty,  as  well  as  by  elaborate 
and  masterly  speeches.  In  1836,  after  ten  years  of  con- 
gressional service  at  Washington,  ho  was  called  home  to  be 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  continued  in  that  of- 
fice, by  successive  annual  elections  of  the  people,  until  1840. 
A  single  vote,  out  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand,  de- 
feated his  re-election.  Going  at  once,  for  a  second  time, 
to  Europe,  he  established  himself  in  one  of  the  Medicean 
villas  at  Florence,  and  prepared  to  enter  upon  his  long- 
cherished  purpose  of  writing  history.  "Rome  in  the  time 
of  Cicero"  was  one  among  many  of  the  congenial  themes 
which  he  had  meditated.  But  hardly  a  year  had  elapsed 
before  he  received  a  call  to  proceed  without  delay  to  Lon- 
don as  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  U.  S.,  and  ho  en- 
tered upon  that  mission  in  1841  at  a  moment  when  ques- 
tions of  the  greatest  delicacy  were  pending  between  the 
two  nations.  Returning  home  in  1845  after  four  j'cars  of 
diplomatic  service  in  England,  ho  was  met  almost  at  the 
wharf  on  landing  with  an  inexorable  demand  that  he 
should  assume  the  then  vacant  presidency  of  the  univer- 
sity at  Cambridge.  Accepting  the  position  reluctantly,  he 
gave  three  years  of  anxious  and  strenuous  labor  to  its 
duties,  and  then  eagerly  laid  them  down.  A  brief  interval 
of  rest,  which  he  sorely  needed  and  had  richly  earned,  af- 
forded him  time  to  establish  himself  again  in  Boston  with 
a  choice  library  around  him,  and  to  contemplate  afresh 
some  larger  literary  work  than  had  yet  seriously  engaged 
him.  But  the  death  of  Mr.  Webster  in  Nov.,  1852,  left  a 
vacancy  in  the  department  of  state  at  Washington,  which 
he  was  immediately  summoned  to  fill;  and  on  the  expira- 


tion of  his  brief  term  as  secretary  of  state,  by  the  termi- 
nation of  President  Fillmore's  administration  in  1853,  he 
was  elected  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  a  Senator 
in  Congress.  He  held  that  place  but  a  single  year,  when, 
owing  to  ill-health,  he  retired  finally,  as  it  proved,  from 
the  cares  and  burdens  of  official  life.  In  1860,  indeed,  he 
accepted  a  nomination  for  the  vice-presidency  of  the  U.  S., 
but  tailed  of  an  election ;  and  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life 
were  thus  left  undisturbed  by  political  responsibilities. 
But  nothing  like  private  life,  as  that  phrase  is  commonly 
understood,  awaited  his  retirement.  Calls  were  soon  heard 
from  a  hundred  sources  for  the  exercise  of  his  personal  in- 
fluence and  his  oratorical  powers  in  behalf  of  some  chari- 
table institution,  or  in  commemorating  some  historical 
event,  or  in  eulogizing  some  illustrious  person.  It  was 
not  in  his  nature  to  decline  such  calls.  During  the  first 
half  of  these  last  ten  years  his  topics  were  within  the 
common  range  of  occasional  discourses — "  Dorchester  (his 
native  place)  in  1630,  1776,  and  1856;"  "The  Uses  of  As- 
tronomy :"  "  The  Importance  of  Agriculture;"  "  Charitable 
Institutions  and  Charity;"  "Daniel  Webster;"  "Thomas 
Dowse;"  "Academical  Education;"  "The  Dedication  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library,"  of  which  he  was  one  of  tho 
building  commissioners,  as  well  as  president  of  the  trus- 
tees. To  this  period  also  belongs  his  memorable  and  pa- 
triotic pilgrimage  in  the  cause  of  rescuing  Mount  Vernon 
from  the  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  speculators, 
and  securing  it  as  a  national  possession  ;  during  which  he 
delivered  his  address  on  "The  Character  of  Washington" 
in  all  quarters  of  the  Union,  and  paid  over  about  $60,000 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  fund  as  the  product  of  his  eloquence. 
But  the  remainder  of  these  last  ten  years  of  his  life  was 
to  be  mainly  devoted  to  more  painful  and  pressing  themes. 
The  opening  of  the  civil  war  gave  a  new  field  to  the  labors 
of  his  pen  and  of  his  tongue,  and  from  "  The  Flag-raising 
in  Chester  Square"  (Boston),  on  the  27th  of  April,  1861, 
to  his  last  utterance  for  "  The  Relief  of  Savannah/'  in 
Fancuil  Hall  on  the  9th  of  Jan.,  1865,  just  six  days  before 
he  died,  his  thoughts,  his  time,  and  almost  all  his  numerous 
addresses,  filling  nearly  350  pages  of  an  octavo  volume, 
were  given  to  the  support  of  the  Union  cause.  He  died 
in  Boston  Jan.  15,  1865. 

Of  such  a  career  the  records  are  happily  abundant.  His 
political  and  congressional  speeches  and  his  official  papers 
have,  it  is  true,  never  been  collected,  and  are  to  be  found 
only  in  separate  pamphlets  or  in  the  columns  of  news- 
papers. They  would  make  an  interesting  and  valuable 
volume.  His  literary  essays,  too,  must  be  sought  for  in 
the  pages  of  tho  "North  American  Review,"  of  which  he 
was  for  several  years  editor,  and  to  which  he  contributed 
many  admirable  articles.  An  attractive  and  instructive 
volume  of  literary  miscellanies  cannot  fail  to  be  forthcom- 
ing at  no  distant  day  from  these  materials.  His  contri- 
butions to  the  "New  York  Ledger"  during  the  war  were 
collected  and  published  by  himself  in  a  volume  entitled 
"  Tho  Mount  Vernon  Papers."  So  also  he  published,  in 
an  independent  volume,  his  "  Biography  of  Washington," 
prepared  for  tho  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica  "  at  the  re- 
quest of  Lord  Macaulay.  His  "  Defence  of  Christianity," 
a  little  work  printed  as  long  ago  as  1814,  is  to  be  found  on 
the  shelves  of  public  libraries  or  among  the  rarities  of 
bookworms,  but  it  ought  never  to  be  omitted  from  the  cat- 
alogue of  his  earliest  and  most  remarkable  manifestations. 
His  fame,  however,  as  a  scholar,  an  orator,  a  philanthro- 
pist, and  a  patriot  will  mainly  rest  on  tho  four  substan- 
tial volumes  of  his  "  Orations  and  Speeches  " — two  of  them 
published  in  1850,  the  third  in  1859,  and  the  fourth  (by 
his  sous)  in  1868.  Tho  exhaustive  index  to  the  three  first, 
prepared  as  a  labor  of  love  by  Dr.  Allibone,  affords  an 
easy  reference  to  their  rich  and  curiously  diversified  con- 
tents. They  form  together  a  most  striking  illustration  of 
the  times  in  which  he  lived,  as  well  as  an  almost  perfect 
picture,  in  the  choicest  mosaic,  of  the  man  himself.  Tho 
materials  of  a  complete  autobiography  might  wellnigh  bo 
found  in  fhcm,  in  language  which  could  not  be  improved. 
Tho  ardent  and  gifted  young  scholar,  the  accomplished 
and  devoted  professor,  tho  cautious  and  conservative 
statesman,  the  sincere  and  earnest  patriot,  the  exhaustless 
and  consummate  rhetorician  are  depicted  in  these  volumes 
with  the  exactness  of  a  photograph.  The  true  man,  tho 
ever-obliging  and  faithful  friend,  the  good  citizen,  are  not 
less  clearly  delineated.  It  is  too  early  to  pronounce  upon 
tho  permanent  influence  of  such  a  career.  His  life  must 
be  taken  as  a  whole,  in  order  to  form  any  adequate  appre- 
ciation of  its  value.  Certainly,  there  have  been  wiser  and 
profounder  statesmen  among  us,  and  scholars  as  learned 
and  accomplished ;  but  we  think  the  annals  of  our  country 
to  the  day  of  his  death  will  be  searched  in  vain  for  another 
so  ready,  prolific,  and  brilliant  a  writer  and  speaker,  or  for 
one  who  has  done  more  both  to  adorn  American  literature 
and  to  advocate  and  advance  every  public  interest  and 
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EVEBSLEY— EVIDENCE. 


dried  and  preserved  retain  their  form  and  color  many  years. 
They  are  often  called  immortelles. 

Ev'ersley  (CHARLES  SHAW-LEFEVRE),  VISCOUNT,  I).  C. 
L.,  an  English  liberal,  was  born  in  London  Feb.  22,  1794, 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  From  1830  to  1S.'>7  he  was  a  member  of 
Parliament,  and  for  eighteen  years  (1839-57)  was  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  became  Viscount  Eversley 
in  1S07. 

E'versmann  (EDUARD  FRtEnRicii),a  German  traveller 
and  naturalist,  born  in  1794,  went  to  Bokhara  with  the  Rus- 
sian embassy  in  1*2(1,  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sen  in 
1825,  and  afterwards  to  the  Southern  Ural,  Caucasia,  and 
Algeria.  In  1828  he  became  professor  of  zoology  and  bot- 
any in  the  University  of  Kasan,  and  died  there  in  1860. 
lie  published  several  accounts  of  his  travels. 

Ev'erts  (W.  W.),  D.  D.,  a  Baptist  minister,  born  in 
Granville.  X.  Y.,  in  ISlfl,  graduated  at  Madison  University 
in  1S39,  preached  in  Xew  York  City  (1839-50),  in  Louis- 
ville (1852-511) :  since  which  time  he  lias  been  a  pastor  in 
Chicago.  lie  has  published  the  "Pastor's  Handbook," 
"Life  of  Foster,"  "Bible  Manual,"  "Free  Manhood," 
"  Childhood,  its  Promise  and  Training,"  "  Bible  Prayer- 
book,"  and  other  works. 

Evesham,  a  parliamentary  borough  of  England,  in 
Worcestershire,  is  on  the  navigable  river  Avon  and  in  the 
beautiful  Vale  of  Evesham,  15  miles  S.  E.  of  Worcester. 
It  has  remains  of  an  abbey  built  about  700  A.  D.  It  sends 
one  member  to  Parliament.  Here  Edward,  prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  Edward  I.,  defeated  Simon  dc  Montfort  and  the 
barons  in  1265.  Pop.  in  1871,  4SS7. 

Evesham,  a  township  of  Burlington  co.,  N.  J.  Pop. 
3351. 

Evic'tion  [Lat.  etic'tto,  from  e  (ejr),  "out,"  and  rin'm, 
victum,  to  "conquer"],  the  act  of  dispossessing  one  of  his 
lands  or  tenements,  as  when  a  third  person  evicts  a  tenant 
by  means  of  a  title  superior  to  that  of  the  landlord,  or  a 
vendee  by  a  title  superior  to  that  of  the  vendor.  Techni- 
cally, an  eviction  must  be  by  judgment  of  law,  but  in  the 
case  of  a  tenant  many  acts  done  by  the  landlord  to  impair 
the  enjoyment  of  the  premises  will  amount  to  an  eviction 
in  law,  and  justify  the  tenant  in  leaving  them;  but  in  such 
cases  he  must  actually  leave,  otherwise  he  cannot  claim 
to  have  been  evicted.  When  the  grantee  of  premises  is 
evicted,  if  the  conveyance  to  him  was  with  a  covenant  of 
warranty,  he  can  recover  from  the  grantor  the  considera- 
tion-money, with  interest,  but  not,  in  general,  the  increased 
value  of  the  premises,  even  if  caused  by  improvements 
made  by  him  on  them.  If  evicted  from  part  of  the  prem- 
ises only,  he  recovers  a  proportionate  part  of  the  con- 
sideration. In  case  of  a  lessee,  however,  as  the  rent  is  re- 
garded only  a  fair  compensation  for  the  use  of  the  premises, 
and  as  it  ceases  on  eviction,  he  can  as  a  general  rule  re- 
cover only  the  expenses  of  defending  his  possession.  When 
a  lessee  is  evicted  in  part  by  one  having  a  superior  title, 
the  rent  is  apportioned. 

Evi'dence  [Lat.  tmdentia,  from  e,  "out,"  implying 
"clearness,"  and  n'fieo,  to  "see"],  in  law,  is  the  means  of 
establishing  an  allegation  made  in  a  court  of  justice.  In 
an  action  the  respective  parties  make  written  statements  of 
their  cause  of  action  and  defence.  The  matter  thus  in  dis- 

Sute  between  them  is  called  an  issue.  The  object  of  evi- 
ence  is  to  establish  or  disprove  the  propositions  alleged. 
The  result  of  the  evidence  is  called  proof.  Evidence  may 
be  considered  under  a  number  of  divisions:  1.  Its  nature 
and  the  doctrine  of  presumptions ;  2.  The  rules  that  gov- 
ern in  the  production  and  exclusion  of  testimony  ;  3.  Its 
effect ;  4.  The  instruments  of  evidence,  including  witnesses, 
and  the  mode  of  making  use  of  them  as  well  as  writings. 

1.  Its  Xitiuri-,  elf. — The  object  of  evidence  is  to  establish 
a  fact.  It  presupposes  a  disposition  in  the  mind  of  a  listener 
to  believe  upon  sufficient  grounds.  Belief  on  the  part  of 
mankind  is  instinctive,  yet  this  instinct  is  modified  by  the 
results  of  observation  and  reflection.  AVhen  evidence  is 
offered  in  a  court  of  justice,  it  is  assumed  to  he  addressed 
In  minds  competent  to  give  it  such  weight  as  its  quality 
justifies.  It  may  be  cither  direct  or  circumstantial.  It  is 
said  to  he  direct  when  it  is  offered  simply  to  establish  the 
fact  which  it  concerns;  it  is  circumstantial  when  its  object 
is  to  lead  the  mind  of  the  hearer  to  <l<iln^i  or  iuf> -t-  sunn- 
other  fact  from  it.  In  the  case  of  circumstantial  evidence 
the  minds  of  the  jury  or  judge,  as  the  case  may  be,  go 
through  a  process  of  reasoning  to  arrive  at  the  principal 
fact  in  dispute.  It  must  be  resorted  to  with  caution,  in 
order  that  the  conclusion  arrived  at  may  be  sound  and 
logical. 

Reference  may  now  be  made  to  the  subject  of  presump- 
tions. These  are  of  two  kinds — of  law  and  of  fact.  Pre- 
sumptions of  law  are  either  conclusive  or  disputable.  A 


conclusive  presumption  of  law  takes  place  when  a  legal 
conclusion  is  arrived  at  which  no  evidence  is  admissible  to 
rebut.  This  doctrine  is  based  largely  on  public  policy,  and 
leads  to  a  series  of  artificial  and  arbitrary  subordinate  rules. 
An  illustration  is,  that  a  child  under  seven  years  of  ago 
cannot  commit  a  felonious  crime.  The  doctrine  of  estop- 
pel is  another  illustration.  When  evidence  can  be  offered 
to  rebut  a  presumption  of  law,  it  is  said  to  be  disputable. 
An  instance  is  the  ordinary  rule  in  criminal  law,  that  one 
charged  with  crime  is  presumed  to  be  innocent  until  he  is 
proved  to  be  guilty,  or  that  one  having  possession  of  stolen 
goods  immediately  after  a  theft  became  possessed  of  them 
unlawfully.  Under  this  theory,  when  a  state  of  facts  is 
once  established,  it  is  presumed  to  exist,  until  there  is  some 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  Thus,  a  man  engaged  in  trade 
is  assumed  to  follow  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  or  the 
incumbent  of  a  public  office  to  perform  its  duties  in  the 
usual  manner.  Life  is  presumed  to  continue  unless  there 
is  evidence  of  death,  or  sanity  until  evidence  is  offered  to 
establish  insanity.  A  presumption  of  fact  is  not  a  rule  of 
law  which  can  lie  announced  to  a  jury  as  binding  upon 
them,  but  in  each  case  must  bo  found  by  them  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  though  the  court  may  direct  their  attention  to  the 
propriety  of  forming  the  conclusion.  An  illustration  is  the 
testimony  of  an  accomplice,  which  is  generally  deemed  to 
bo  untrustworthy  without  corroboration  from  other  and 
trustworthy  sources,  and  an  observation  to  that  effect  may 
be  made  by  the  judge.  Still,  the  jury  has  the  legal  power 
to  find  a  verdict  upon  the  uncorroborated  testimony  of  an 
accomplice. 

2.  The  fiiift-s  irliich  prcrtifl  as  to  the  Production  of  Ei-i- 
dence. — The  leading  rules  are  the  following  :  Rule  1.  Cer- 
tain matters  may  be  judicially  taken  notice  of  without  proof; 
Rule  2.  Evidence  must  correspond  with  the  allegations  in 
the  pleadings,  and  be  confined  to  the  points  in  issue;  Rule 

3.  Only  the  substanee  of  the  issue  need  bo  proved;  Rule 

4.  The  burden  of  proof  is  with  him  who  holds  the  affirma- 
tive; Rule  5.  The  best  evidence  must  be  produced  of  which 
the  nature  of  the  case  admits  ;  Rule  ti.  Hearsay  evidence  is 
in  general  inadmissible;  Rule  7.  Testimony  should  in  gen- 
eral concern  matters  of  knowledge  as  distinguished  from 
opinion  (though  to  this  rule  there  arc  well-established  ex- 
ceptions);  Rule  8.  Certain  evidence,  otherwise  admissible, 
i«  excluded  on  grounds  of  public  policy ;  Rule  9.  In  cer- 
tain cases, principally  by  statute  law,  written  evidence  must 
be  resorted  to  rather  than  oral ;  Rule  10.  Oral  contempora- 
neous evidence  is  not  admissible  to  vary  the  terms  of  a  writ- 
ten instrument.    These  rules  require  some  explanation.    It 
should  be  premised,  however,  that  on  a  trial,  with  or  with- 
out a  jury,  it  rests  with  the  judge  to  determine  whether  the 
evidence  is  admissible  xmder  these  rules.     Whichever  way 
he  may  decide,  the  opposing  party  may  except,  and  make 
his  exception  the  subject  of  an  appeal. 

Hide  1.  There  are  certain  facts  of  general  notoriety  in  re- 
spect to  which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  take  up  time  to  ad- 
duce evidence,  such  as  the  recurrence  of  the  seasons.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  the  existence  of  foreign  nations  recog- 
nized by  the  executive  power  of  the  nation,  and  to  general 
statutes  of  the  legislature.  Of  such  facts  a  court  is  said  to 
take  "judicial  notice,"  and.  if  necessary,  may  resort  for  in- 
formation to  books  and  other  sources  of  knowledge. 

Itule  2.  The  second  rule  excludes  all  immaterial  evidence, 
and  confines  the  trial  to  matters  in  issue.  Immaterial  alle- 
gations in  the  pleadings  cannot  be  proved.  For  example, 
evidence  of  the  intent  of  a  party  would  not  be  admissible 
unless  intent  was  material ;  and  the  same  remark  may  be 
applied  to  evidenceof  good  or  bad  character.  In  an  action 
to  recover  money  loaned,  evidence  of  the  bad  intent  of  the 
debtor  in  delaying  payment,  or  of  the  creditor's  bad  cha- 
racter, would  he  plainly  inadmissible,  while  in  an  action  for 
slander  the  plaintiff's  character  would  be  to  a  certain  extent 
in  issue. 

Rule  3.  This  rule  means  that  the  minor  and  unimportant 
allegations  relating  to  the  issue  need  not  be  established  as 
stated.  They  are  such  as  the  statements  respecting  the 
time  or  place  where  an  event  occurred,  or  the  value  of  an 
item  of  property.  Still,  even  allegations  in  their  nature 
unimportant  may  become  material  by  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  stated,  as  if  they  are  made  descriptive.  In  such 
a  case  a  difference  between  the  pleadings  and  the  evidence, 
called  a  variance,  may  be  fatal.  The  effect  of  this  stringent 
rule  has  in  a  number  of  the  States  of  this  country  been 
greatly  modified  as  to  civil  actions  by  statutes  of  amend- 
ments. The  criminal  law  is  still  disfigured  by  extreme  tech- 
nicality in  this  respect,  and  needs  the  hand  of  a  discreet  re- 
former, who,  while  he  carefully  preserves  in  favor  of  one 
accused  of  crime  all  necessary  safeguards,  at  the  same  time 
subserves  the  interests  of  the  public  by  removing  all  use- 
less impediments  to  the  due  administration  of  justice. 

Hull-  4.  Under  this  rule  he  who  makes  an  allegation  which 
is  disputed,  so  as  to  be  at  issue,  must  establish  it  by  evi- 


EVIDEN'CE. 


denee.      The   burden  of  proof  is   usually  with  tin-  plaintiff, 

though      ill  .  .•-      Upon    till'    lit'!'    : 

as    VV  liere    lir    Ji'ltli  ''ill     S.  ek-    I"    . 

it.-"  ell  ret  by  new  illegal!  "pie,  intane\ 

10  who  hn«  111'-    I. in. I*  ii  nl    prr.nt    ha.-  the  ii 
tin-  ra-e  and  elu  •  in  jury  triaN  is  dti-n  .h 

I"    lit'   II    Mia  111'  I'   '  if    III  I H  •!  I    import;,  n  re.    |Q    that    ea-h    of    '  : 

p'T'ive  parlie>  iii-i-l  nil  :ui  adjudication  that  the  burdcu 
of  proi.r  belniig^  I"  him. 

/,'"/••  .1.     I   ndei    |  his  ru If  evidence  i<  -Ii\  ided  into  primary 
an  I    secondary.      I  f  (In-   prim 

must  in  general  be  produced:   if  it  In-  lo-t  !,  re 

M>r1  ma  v  ).«•  ha'l  to  that  wlii.-i,  y.      Thu.-,  i 

tin-    law    nqi  itntel    to    he    reduced    t-.    writing,  or 

where  tin'  parti  •  b&i  8  *  i  ir'<  n  Ml  •  hi'-h  might 

luive  In-. >ii    oral,  tin-  written    iii"trunient    nm-t   it-e]f  b, 
dneed  if  it  i-.in  be  i  .lit  a  i  in"  I .     Tin-  Rl]  I  in  certain 

public  convenience  may  require   it.      1'or  ibis  ; 

•ill  may  i"-  proved  b\   an  .1  lit  !i--i  !/.«•  1 
without  iln-  product  ion  of  tin-  i : 

./!></•    it.   The   word  "he.irsay"   is   iutVlieitous,  including 
not  only  what    i-  Mtld,  bul  rul    il   writtt  n,  or  even  :i 
The  rule  means  that  cv  Mm*-**  MIUM  liy  one  who 

is  pcr-i.nallv  r..^tiu:u>r  of  tin-  far!  ; 

mi,-  who  ni.'iy  h:i\r   Drained    hi-   kii"  i;-<,nd  hand, 

from    tin-     i  :h.  ;.      ];  ntlmm   distin- 

guished between  a  "  perceiving  "and  a  "narrating  "  •• 
with   the   same  general   view.     The    reasons  for  excluding 
"  lira :  •  -'sary 

to  refer  In  lln'iii.     tirea'  IM  taken  in  di^tingui.-h- 

ing  between   heai  .  rhat  \\hii-!i  is  original.   > 

Thus,  when  tin-  very  Mibj(  rt  of  inquiry  is  whether  a  certain 
thing  -u  a  01  i  id  by  a  person,  evidence  that  it  was  ! 

said  is  dourly  admissible.     So  win  i  nt   forms  a  i 

part  nf  n  transaction,  or,  in  technical   languai:- 
evidence  nt  il  i-  noi  heai>ay.       Where  !  In-  test  ini"ny  isejearly 
hear-a\,  the.  :,  exceptional  instances  in  which  it 

is  admis.-iblr,  as  in  mattrrs  i.f  puhlie  <ir  griu'rul  intei' 

of  ailfiriit   po>si'--iun--,  n|-  <.!'  <|\  HI^  i|t-,-lai   '  >'S  of 

lioini.'iih'.       I  •   thai   flu-    i  1  in  i  -    iuns  or  COn- 

tVs>ion.«,  wlivn  \  ulniitary,  ot'  a.  party  (n  an  action  are  re- 
ceived in  t'\  iilrli'M-  a^a'ni^t  him  mi  n)i\r,|  ^rDlHid^,  |>urtl\  as 
a  substitute  for  m«>iv  n-^nlar  mt-tluMl.-  of  pn»of,  und  partly 

,  ancll   of  thr    l:n\    ••('    r,  -    Q 

Hulr  7.    Under  this  rnlr  a  intOMI  niu-' 

only  to  facts  uf  \vliidi   \\\>  is  pri'.-'.n  :  «nt,  without 

giving  liis  opinions  as  to  thrir  i-HVct.  Th»iri«  is  a  class  of 
witnesses,  termed  "  exports,"  who  arc  allowed  to  tfive  thrir 
opinions  upon  f;u-ts  of  uhieh  they  have  no  personal  know* 
lr'l_r<'.  l-'nr  f\:niiplr,  t  lie  test  Jmony  of  persons  acquainted 
with  tin-  farts  may  he  read  over  lii  the  expert,  and  hie  opin- 
ion asked  as  to  ihe  ro-irlii.-ioii  which  should  lie  drawn  from 
it  ;  or  a  hypothetical  question,  embracing  the  facts  assumed 

to  hr  est  a  hi  is  lied,  ma  V  he  pill  to  him.  An  "expert  "  is  ODO 
skilled  iii  a  particular  trade,  art,  or  prufe-sinn.  An  instance 
i~  a  snjiei  intendent  of  an  insane  asylum  as  to  matters  con- 
nected with  thr  suhjert  of  insanity.  Theroaroafew  instances 
in  which  pei MUM  w  In-  are  m>r  experts  are  frotn  the  nn' 
of  the  case,  or  by  a  special  rule  of  law,  allowed  to  testify  as 
to  their  opinions. 

Hide  8.  This  rule  shuts  nuf  evidence  in  a  number  of 
cases  where  strong  reasons  of  a  puhlie  nature  deinan  ! 
il  should  be  excluded.  A  trading  in-ianre  is  that  of  confi- 
dential eomnoaiofttioni  bet  \\  ern  an  attorney  and  client,  and 
similar  communications  between  husband  and  wife.  It  also 
prevents  a  judicial  inifiiiry  into  "  sectets  nf  state,"  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  into  the  deliberations  of  judges  in  forming 
a  judgment  <*r  of  juries  in  arriving  ;it  ;i  verdict. 

Knl'    '.'.     'I' In- re     is    a    great    statute    in    the    KngHsh    law, 
termed  the  "  Matntr   •>!'  Irand-,"  re'|iiirin^  certain   Ir,; 
tiidis    to    lie    e\-idcii''ed  by   writili.ir.  >nr!i    a^    BjODVVfU 
leases  of  land.  wi!N  of  land,  and  some  exeeitr..r\    ,••  nt  ra.'t -, 
as,  for  example,  contract^  to  emne\    land  OT  lo  he  answer- 
for  the  debt   i'f  another.      The<e  are  but   in 

more  extended  c  |  .       Will t   the  writing  a-  e\i- 

denre  t  liese  contract-  Of  1 1  an -art  inns  cannot  he  established. 
It  should,  Imwever.  lie  added,  that  if  n  -.  it.-. 

have  once  been  written  and  cannot  be  pn.dueeil,  their  con- 
tents may  be  proved  by  oral  e\  id-  • 

Ifnfe  10.  This  is  an  inflexible  rule,  applicable  to  con- 
ira  •!-,  will-.  etO,  Kxen  if  a  eontraet  ii.-rd  imt  !ia\e  been 
written,  yet  if  the  parties  ehn,>-e  m  \\,t\<-  it  n,  in>  euntem- 
poraiuous  oral  e\  idenee  can  hi-  oflered  to  >h«w  dilVerent 
or  additional  terms.  There  is  a  conclusive  presumption  of 
law  that  the  parties  intended  to  mer^e  all  anterior  ai. 
temporaneous  ptMpositions  in  the  writing.  That  is  the  sole 
repository  'd' their  intention;  the  rule,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  does  not  preclude  oral  proof  of  a  suh«e<|ticiit  !ii"di  - 
tication  of  t  lie  contract,  nor  does  it  prevent  the  in  (rod  net  ion 
of  oral  evidence  to  explain  the  writing.  Thus,  the  mean- 
ing of  technical  words  may  he  >hown  by  the  testimony  of 


-,  and  oral  nidi-nee  mmy  b«  u.-rd  to  show  ' 

-  siirrutiriiling   th- 

•  •!<    'rf   the    j.    , 

ion.     It  asMUii'  -  that  th  1       \\  h-  n 

U  In  \  «-f  tin-  iiistruiiieni 
rule  has  nn  applieat  ion.    ' 
n  lie  red   to   -li-n\    that   the   liirtre  Q 

•  ii  "milted  or  inserted  b\    mi-  ' 

will,  on  Mirtirient  oral  evidei:  iL  m, 

'mii-al  language,  "re-form"  it,  and  give  it  the  • 
intended  by  thr  pi<, 

;;.    Tin   r.!j>  •><>!'  f-:.  /./.  ,^.',  .   -In  general.  •  to  lit 

weighed  by  the  jury  or 

deci-ioil   to   be    rendered    ill    \  lew   of   nil   ihe  eirciin 

nieal  rules.     This  n  mark  it  piirtien1  Me  to  mat- 

nbraeed  und'-r  the  head  of  »•»(,,  pp»  1 
The  evidence  in  this  i*la»  of  canes  is 

important  instance  of  the  application  of  (hi*  princiide  i* 
that  of  a  judgment  recovered  in  a  enurt  nf  juxhcc.      •' 

' 


are  of  two  general  ehiscet*  —  »'n  n  m  or  i.-i 
In  the  one  ease  thr  action  nr  proceeding  is  in.-titut«  d  against 
-iich  as  a  ship  or  artie',«>  ,,:    i-.  to  fix 

ita  ownership,  or  to  e,"tahli.»h  the  ttntu*  of  n,  p*  r.-on,  ai 
to  hare  an  adjudication  that  he  is  a  lunatic.  '1  i 

-  the  result  declared.      The  pernon  in  the 
case  supp<js<  .\  hether  he 

be  FO  in  fact  or  not.  S"  tip-  ownership  of  the  properly  is 
in  the  same  war  established,  as  in  the  case  of  the  adjudica- 
tion of  pri/'  •  war.  Th.  >'  judgment 

is  ace.'  nrlucive.     lly  a  fiction  of  law  all  persona 

are  supposed  to  he  par  to  be 

i  by  it.     An  "  is  brought  against  a 

person  to  obtain  a  judicial  declaration  or  ncern- 

ing  his  duty  or  '•'  does  not  of  i 

aeennipiish  the  n^nired  rermlt.  but  a  mandate  to  an  execu- 
tive 01  -  s-ary,  in  the  nature  of  an  cxwir 

i.nN.i      It   is  ilhMiaied   by  an   nrdinary  judg- 
ment for  a  -  -  to  M-ll  the 

d'ii-r'-  property,  and  thus  obtains  the  money.     A  judg- 
ment in  this  class  of  cases  is  only  eondn- 
the  came  subject  matter  between  the  parties  to  the  :. 
and  those  claiming  under  such  parties,  such  us  h<  irs  and 
adrnini^trati.rs.    Then-  must  also  have  been  on  n 
upon  the  merits  of  the  ease.     Thus,  if  an  action  be  dis- 
missed Brought  —  t.  g.t  before  a 

claim  is  du*  D  be  instituted.    It  is  a  further 

rematk  that  the  judgment  is  only  conclusive  upon  matter* 
reallv  in  is.-tie.  and  then-tore  n"t  upon  such  as  were  inci- 
dental d.  nor  upon  matters  that  could  be  infern  d 

by  argument  from  the  judgment.     There  is  an  admirable 

icnt  of  the  rule  in  all  its  branches  by  Lord  Chief- 
Justiee  de  ilr.-y  in  the  famous  case  of  the  Duchess  of 
Kingston  <l'n  HowelTl  State  Trials,  538). 

It  should  be  added  that  in  some  cases  the  law  gives  to 
certain  acts  the  force  of  ;<rtm-<  /•<-,.  ev  idenee,  which,  as  the 
phrase  implies,  is  liable  to  he  rebutted.  Thus,  a  promissory 
note  is  presumptively  made  upon  a  valuable  consideration. 

•'•  law  frequently  declares  that  a  particular  transaction 
shall  have  this  force.     The  rules  of  e\  idenee  ate  und. 
control  of  the  legislature  so  long  as  they  do  not  impair 
in  any  manner  constitutional  law  in 
its  letter  or  spirit. 

4.  Th<  fiutricmeittt  of  Evidence.  —  These  are  either  witnesses 
or  writings.  (1.)  Witnene**  —  A  witness,  when  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  must  in  general  attend  in  ncrson. 
Me  ean  be  compelled  to  attend  by  a  writ  termed  a  subpoena, 
and  in  the  same  way  to  bring  writings  which  an-  leijiiired. 
When  he\  -ind  the  jm  i-  diction,  his  testimony  is  takf  n  under 
.1  eomu  "ing  from  the  court  in  which  the  case  is 

pending.     This   matter   is    in    some    respects   governed    by 
.-tatnte.  though  in  some  of  the  courts,  as  in  equity  and  ad 
miralty.  there  is  an  inherent  power  to  issue  commissions. 
The  testimony,  when  taken  in  the  foreign  country.   > 
turned  to  the  court,  ral  objections  which  may 

properly  lie  taken  to  it.  Certain  'uded 

from  testifying.    The  rules  upon  tins'  subj.  -M*  ex- 

rbitrary.    They  have  b.  .  .  nt  times  by 

statute.     Thus,  parties  to  the  action  were  nt  one  time  wholly 

ied  in  the  courts  of  common  law.     They  are  now  by 

statutes  generally  admitted.      The  same  remarks  may  t» 

ha\  ing  a  pecuniary  interot  in  the  event 

of  the  litigation.     IVi^in-  ,ir,.  -till  incomjtetent  who  have  a 

nding,  or  who  are  supposed  t 
sible  to  the  o  .ith.    Thu<.  i 

of  an  infamous  crime  are  exelnded  from  te<til\ing  in  the 
court^  of  ihe  State  where  th"  conviction  took  place.  The 
tendency  of  modern  law  is  to  allow  as  wide  a  range  a.- 

and   to   permit    •  witnecsrs   which   were 

formerly  ground.-  of  e.\elu-j..n  (.»  be  only  urg«-d  :^  atb 
the  value  of  their  totitnony.     In   technical  language  the 
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iihjection  does  not  go  "to  the  competency,  but  to  the  credi- 
bility of  the  witness."  The  examination  of  witnesses  is 
governed  by  rules  which  are  to  some  extent  discretionary, 
and  in  other  respects  absolutely  binding.  The  principal 
rules  are  these :  a.  Leading  questions  are  not,  in  general, 
to  be  asked  on  the  direct  examination,  b.  The  party  call- 
ing the  witness  cannot  attack  his  character,  though  he  may 
show  by  independent  testimony  that  his  version  of  the  facts 
is  nut  correct,  c.  The  range  of  cross-examination  is  much 
wider  than  the  direct,  and  leading  questions  are  permis- 
sible. A  witness  cannot  on  cross-examination  be  asked  a 
collateral  question  for  the  purpose  of  contradicting  him  in 
case  his  answer  should  be  untrue.  He  may,  however,  be 
asked,  under  proper  limitations,  with  a  view  to  contradic- 
tion and  the  discredit  of  his  testimony,  if  he  has  not  given 
out  of  court  a  different  version  of  the  facts  from  that  to 
which  he  now  testifies,  and  in  the  same  way  as  to  expres- 
sions of  hostility  towards  the  party  against  whom  the  testi- 
mony is  given,  rf.  A  witness  is  privileged  from  answering 
a  question  if  such  answer  would  tend  to  convict  him  of  a 
crime  or  to  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  a  forfeiture,  though 
this  rule  would  not  extend  to  the  case  where  he  might  simply 
be  made  liable  in  a  civil  action  for  a  debt,  etc.  How  far  ho 
can  refuse  to  answer  a  question  which  if  answered  would 
tend  to  degrade  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellows,  is  not 
fully  settled,  c.  The  character  of  a  witness  may  be  attacked 
by  the  opposing  party,  either  by  direct  evidence  of  his  bad 
character,  or  rather  reputation,  or  by  showing  that  he  has 
from  time  to  time  given  different  versions  of  the  facts.  /'.  A 
cross-examination  is  to  be  confined  to  the  matters  brought 
out  on  the  direct  examination,  and  the  same  remark  is  ap- 
ple-able to  the  re-direct  and  subsequent  examinations.  (2.) 
]\'fitfnf/fi  for  the  purposes  of  the  law  of  evidence  are  either 
public  or  private.  Public  writings  are  either  judicial  or 
not  judicial.  The  law  provides  compulsory  modes  of  pro- 
ducing public  writings  for  the  purposes  of  testimony,  Copies 
are  in  general  resorted  to,  on  grounds  of  public  convenience. 
The  officer  having  the  document  in  custody  has,  in  general, 
the  power  to  give  a  certified  copy,  which  is  admissible  in 
evidence.  Copies  of  judicial  records  are  of  three  varieties  : 
exemplified  (a  copy  either  under  the  great  seal  of  state  or 
under  the  seal  of  the  court),  office  (certified  by  the  clerk  or 
other  custodian),  or  sworn.  A  sworn  copy  is  authenticated 
by  the  testimony  °f  o-  witness  who  has  compared  the  original 
with  the  copy.  An  act  of  Congress,  authorized  by  the  U.  S. 
Constitution,  provides  a  convenient  mode  of  authenticating 
a  judgment  or  decree  of  the  courts  of  record  of  one  State  to 
be  used  in  the  courts  of  another  State.  Should  a  record  bo 
destroyed,  its  contents  may  be  proved  by  oral  evidence.  A 
private  writing  is  proved  by  the  production  of  the  writing 
itself,  and  its  existence  established  by  the  testimony  of  a 
witness.  AVhere  the  writing  cannot  be  produced,  secondary 
evidence  of  its  contents  may  be  given.  In  the  special  case 
where  it  is  in  the  possession  of  the  opposite  party  reason- 
able notice  should  be  given  to  him  to  produce  it  at  the  trial. 
If  he  fails  to  produce  it,  secondary  evidence  may  be  given 
as  before.  When  a  private  writing  is  executed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  witness  subscribing  his  name  at  the  request  of  the 
maker  of  it,  this  witness,  called  a  "  subscribing  witness,"  is 
tin-  proper  person  to  prove  it.  If  he  be  dead,  or  for  any 
sufficient  reason  cannot  be  produced,  his  handwriting  may 
be  proved,  with  some  evidence  to  identify  the  party  to  the 
ai-tinn  MS  lieing  the  person  who  executed  the  instrument. 
AVhen  there  is  no  subscribing  witness,  the  proper  course  is 
to  call  a  witness  acquainted  with  the  handwriting  of  the 
maker  of  the  instrument,  to  testily  that  in  his  opinion  the 
instrument  or  the  signature  is  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
party.  Though  this  is  matter  of  opinion,  it  is  admitted 
from  the  necessity  of  the,  case.  Knowledge  of  the  hand- 
writing may  be  acquired  in  various  modes,  usually  by  see- 
ing the  person  write  or  by  having  transactions  or  corre- 
spondence with  him.  The  testimony  of  experts  as  to  hand- 
writing is  in  some  cases  admitted,  tlmngli  the  law  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  may  be  examine;!  varies  in  the  diiler- 
(•nt  States.  In  some  of  the  Slates  there  are  convenient 
statutory  modes  of  proving  private  writings.  A  single  in- 
'•  may  be  cited  from  the  law  of  Xcw  York,  which  allows 
nearly  every  contract,  if  acknowledged  by  the  maker  before 
an  authorized  officer,  such  as  a  notary  public,  to  be  put  in 
evidence  without  other  testimony  by  way  of  authentication. 

The  linal  remark  may  lie  m;ule.  that  the  rules  of  evidence, 
though  punitive  and  in  sunn-  respeeis  arbitrary,  are  largely 
i    upon   public   com  cnii-ticc,  iiml   are    adapted  to  the 
wants  and  habits  of  the  community. 

T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Evidences  of  Christianity,  The.  The  Evidences 
of  Christianity,  by  the  very  fact  of  their  existence,  afford 
a  strong  presumption  in  its  favor.  They  place  it  before 
the  world  as  at  least  claiming  to  be  founded  in  truth  and 
suited  to  the  reason  of  man.  Had  it  made  its  way  by 
mere  force  and  policy,  or  did  it  now  require  assent  without 


testimony  and  argument,  there  would  be  no  need  even  to 
inve>tigate  its  merits.  It  might  bo  classed  at  once  with 
the  false  religions  which  are  confessedly  without  reasonable 
evidence,  if  not  beneath  discussion.  But  in  distinction 
fnuii  all  other  ~\>ti  ins  it  po.-se>>es  a  recognized  body  of 
proof  which  has  been  accumulating  for  eighteen  centuries 
under  the  most  varied  and  searching  criticism,  and  which, 
when  examined,  is  found  to  be  all  that  the  case  admits  or 
that  an  intelligent  inquirer  could  demand.  Such  an  in- 
quirer may  therefore  be  challenged  at  the  threshold  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  the  history  of  the  Christian  evidences 
before  he  proceeds  to  judge  them  in  detail. 

Jlixtury  of  (fit.1  f'iin'nti'ni  Evidences. — The  history  of 
Christianity  is,  in  one  view,  but  the  history  of  its  evi- 
dences. Externally,  at  least,  its  course  through  the  world 
has  been  marked  by  successive  crises,  when  it  encountered 
various  forms  of  incredulity  which  it  became  necessary  to 
repel  witli  suitable  evidence;  and  out  of  every  such  con- 
flict it  has  emerged  with  a  triumphant  vindication  of  its 
claims  and  a  fresh  contribution  of  proof  to  after  genera- 
tions. 

Its  first  conflict  was  with  Judaism.  On  its  native  soil 
and  at  its  very  origin  it  excited  the  bitter  unbelief  of  the 
Jewish  rulers  and  people,  who  repudiated  it  as  an  impious 
caricature  of  their  own  ancient  religion,  stigmatized  its 
author  as  an  impostor  or  false  Messiah,  and  at  length  com- 
pelled him  by  the  death  of  the  cross  to  become  the  tir-t 
great  martyr  to  its  truth.  Judaism,  as  a  distinct  system, 
from  that  moment  declined  into  a  mere  dead  tradition,  and 
has  since,  by  its  own  predicted  fate,  served  but  as  an  un- 
willing witness  for  that  Christianity  which  has  been  spread- 
ing over  the  globe,  and  becoming  the  common  heritage  of 
all  nations  and  races.  The  life  and  death  of  our  Lord,  in- 
cluding his  discourses,  parables,  and  miracles,  as  recorded 
in  the  four  Gospels,  constitute  the  evidences  of  Christian- 
ity afforded  at  its  origin. 

Its  next  conflict  was  with  Paganism.  No  sooner  had  it 
been  proclaimed  outside  of  Judtea  as  a  gospel  to  the  na- 
tions than  it  encountered  the  decaying  religions  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  which  desperately  rallied  against  it  sis  a  com- 
mon enemy.  But  its  course  from  city  to  city  was  marked 
with  crowds  of  converts,  as  well  as  with  persecution?  and 
conflicts,  everywhere  accelerating  the  decline  of  those  old 
mythologies,  which  now  figure  only  in  the  classic  literature 
made  tributary  to  its  own  defence  and  illustration.  The 
planting  and  training  of  the  Church,  as  narrated  in  the 
Acts  and  Epistles  of  the  apostles,  together  with  the  Apolo- 
gies of  Justin,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  and  Theophilus,  yield 
the  evidences  belonging  to  this  period. 

Its  next  conflict  was  with  Philosophy.  So  long  as  it  was 
contending  with  mere  Jewish  and  heathen  superstitions  the 
learned  class  could  treat  it  with  disdainful  silence,  such 
great  writers  as  Plutarch,  Seneca,  and  Tacitus  alluding  to 
it  only  in  the  most  distant  manner;  but  as  its  exclusive 
claims  gradually  became  known,  its  advance  was  met  by 
an  infidel  wing  of  the  Noo-Plutonic  school,  led  by  Celsus, 
Porphyry,  and  llierock'S,  who  assailed  it  as  a  vulgar  im- 
posture, and  at  length  provoked  the  series  uf  bloody  ] 
cutions  which  filled  the  cities  of  the  empire  with  Christian 
martyrs.  Its  apparent  defeat,  however,  was  followed  by 
a  victory  almost  ruinous.  It  had  already  won  from  the 
very  ranks  of  Plato  its  first  great  apologist,  Justin  Martyr, 
and  it  now  wrested  so  much  of  philosophy  itself  ns  mild 
be  wrought  into  its  own  theology  ;  and  at  length  appeared 
upon  the  throne  of  Constantine  as  the  visible  head  of  a 
new  Christian  civilization.  Uts-idrs  ihe.-e  worldly  trophies, 
its  direct  evidences  for  this  period  are  to  be  found  in  the 
testimony  of  the  martyrs  and  the  apologetical  writings  of 
Tertullian,  Clement,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Cyril,  Arnobirs, 
hactantius,  and  Augustine. 

Its  next  conflict  was  with  Barbarism.  In  the  Bark  Ages 
following  the  barbarian  conquest  and  the  wreck  of  the 
Roman  empire,  though  it  wns  now  deprived  of  all  earthly 
aid.  it  subdued  the  rude  religions  of  the  North  as  it  had 
already  vanquished  the  classic  mythologies  of  the  South, 
and  treasured  up  from  the  civilization  of  the  past  all  that 
was  valuable  for  that  of  the  future.  While  contending 
with  such  savage  foes  it  could  have  no  other  evidences  th:in 
such  as  appeared  practically  in  the  Germanic  missions  und 
in  the  great  Christian  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Its  next  conflict  was  with  Mohammedanism.  The  Sara- 
cen was  invading  its  domains  with  the  sword  and  the 
Koran  from  the  Kast  to  the  shores  of  Spain;  but  the 
fierce  Goths  whom  it  had  trained  into  Christian  knights 
now  by  smve>Hve  crusades  battled  for  the  tomb  of  the  S.i 
viour,  until  Europe  was  delivered  from  the  infidel.  Its 
evidences  for  this  epoch  were  all  that  could  be  expected — 
the  exploits  of  Christian  chivalry,  the  prizes  united  from 
Arabian  learning,  and  the  apologetical  writings  of  the 
Schoolmen  against  the  Jews  and  Mohammedans  in  Moor- 
ish Spain. 
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;!iet  \\:i<  »ith  mod.-™   l;  Pi\  id*-d 

loheism  and    Prof4--fanti-m.  if 

eneoimtered     ;i     f  i  ••<•    W  hirll    l"i 

'    human  reason,  lint  hilher- 

tn  t)i'  Q   proved    by 

each                                              i' .        Tilt1     Italian     )  .>f     the 

si  \ti-rtitll  centlli  I  '  M  and 
Crcmoninus.  uh  • 

re\  falcd    religion    at    thi  und   under 
feigned  nip                        '    hiin-h,  wrought  tli.  n    0 
their  >li;ilin-Irvy   h\po,'ri-y  and    \  Lot 

•    \  *•  II  If  filth   Cf  II  Jliry    I  -!|rh    a-     llrfbi   .  '  I   To 

land  i,  and  of  thf  eiirtr  '  ulliiis.  Tyn- 

dal,  and   liolinghrolie 1.  u  lie.  | . 

•  rely  r-'pul-ed   by 
thi-  .'i-eai  KpologUtSy  Cad  worth]  IJentN  \ ,  I  if  \\\< ' 

ler,  that  their    \-T\    \\"il,v    huvu    become   obsolete   IT   linger 
only  a<  brilliant   name.--    in  literature.      Tlif  I'n  • 
of  tin-  la>t  !i  H  Helvi'tiu-.   luderot.  unil  I>'IM- 

li.irli,  wlio  assailed  Christian  morality  its. -If  with  a  senxual 
fatalism,  only  precipitated   that    terrible    K<  volution   which 
has  made  thfin  infamous  as*  enemies  nt'  eivili/alion,  no  less 
than  of  religion.     Tin-   C.eiman  panrh- -UN  of  the   j 
century.  sui'h  us  Strauss,  Hamr,  ami  1'Yuerbai-h,  who   have 
been  strivinir  to  resolve  ( 'hrisriaiiity  into    nn-re    myti 
were   ri'iitfil   up  -n  tht-ir  own  ground   au>l    with   their  own 
weapons   I iy  raeb  ute   writers   as    Nmndi-r. 

Khrai'd,  an. I  nimaiin.      Ami   it    is   safe  to   predict    tliat  the 
sciolists  nf  our  own  -lay,  wlm  an-  uppo-ini:  it  wilh  science 
ll  ensuring,'  ;i  like  t'ailun-  ami  defeat. 

Hut  the  still  reinai  ning  and  perhaps  final  conflict  iff  tO  bt 
with  modern  llfathf nisin.  Having  devel^pe  1  for  itself  in 
the  western  nations  of  Europe  and  America,  durh 

<-n  hundred  years  u  civilization  tin'  highest  tlie 
world  has  yet  ever  seen,  it  would  lie  Mranu'e  if  it  could  not 
now  cope  with  tho-i-  eastern  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa 
which  meanwhile  h:m-  remained  Mati<>miry  or  rclap- 

\ml  aiviinliiiirly,  for  the  last  half  century 
•  -to\\l\  rn  \  f  Inpiii^  the   nlolte  with  a  network  of 
mi-^inii',    iv hit-It.  nni    with    ad\  ancing    n 

.Hid    diploma. -y.  alreail;,  'lie    ultimate 

triumph  of  Christian  civilization  over  heathen' barbarism 
throughout  the  earth. 

n«nx!t'n'utiim  <>/'  t/i-   '  v, — On  reviewing 

now  the  evidences  which  have  thus  hem  m-ruinulating  dur- 
ing this  eviiini:  history,  wo  at  once  heroin.-  nnharraned 
hy    their   riehne-<   and    fulnes*.      .Alu.-h    in^muity    haa,   in 
•ing  and  arran^in^  them.  l>ut 

the  ino-r  cumiii'in  and  se rvji-i-alile  i-|:i --i tirat ion  is  that  by 
whi-'h  they  arc  divided  as  csti-nm?  and  intii-ii«/,  with  suit- 
able siihdi\  i-ions. 

Th«  es  are  such  as  relate  to  the  fact  or 

M  16  of  Christianity,  rather  than  to  its  nature  or  sys- 
tem     the    men-   en- Initials    of   r^vrlation    a-"   >1 
from   it^  contents.     They  will  naturally  distribute   tiu-ni- 
iiito   tin-    following  groups:    1st,    fVopfociM,   winch 
ha\r  Keen  fulfilled  in  t!-  .nn-ii-nt  empires,  in  the 

Mumin^  "f  .Mr,--iah,  in  the  fortunes  and  fate  of  the  Jews, 
and  in  the  progress  of  the  Chri-tian  Church:  *Jd,  M- 
whirli  were  \\  rou^ht  M  ]irophets  and  apostles  in  attestation 
of  their  di\  "-n  a-  tea   S  d  in  the  life 

and  death  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  llo.l,  and  Confirmed  !• 
<up>  rnatural  success  of  Chri 

lftf.t'»-f<-'it   T<Kiilli»nif*  to  the  authenticity  and   p-nuu: 
of  the  sacred   writinu's,   atlor'led   not    only   l>y   und. 

.  -  amon^  them.  i'Mt  li\  eonteiMporam-oiK  heathen 
literature  ami  l>y  modern  »ntii|uari:in  researi'h.    Coil. 
of  the  first  kind  of  eviilem'e  may  he  found  in  the  works  of 
Newton   and    Keith:    of    the-   Mvtnrl.   in    tho-r   of    \\ 
Sherlock.  Lesley,  and  Campbell  in  reply  to  (Jihhon,  Hume, 
and    Paine:    ami   of  the   third,  in  those  of  Lardner.  Paley. 
Norton.  C.iv.-nleaf.  and  Kawln, 

The  internal  evidences  arc  -u.-h  as  appear  in  Christianity 
itself,  in  the  purp-'ft  of  the   revelation    whi-'h    has   1'.. 
miraculously  atte.-teii.       An    argument   for  iu   divine    • 
lein-e  mav  be  traced    in   all  that  distiogalshM  it  from  other 
mere  human  systems:    1st. in   i  ngthe 

highest  philosophy,  such  as  the  e\i-(en.'c.  pert- 
|iolie\  of  the  Creator,  the  origin  of  the  world,  the  scheme  of 
redemption,  the   st;it«-   and  dc-tiny  »f  man;    LM,  in    ir- 
<-t>f,ts,  sur]>a-^n_:  i !ir  pareil   Btbios,  sueb  ni  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, tin-   BemiOIl   on  the  Mount,  the  counsel-  of  the 
apostles;    i'.il.    in      I  •  j.i.roa<-iied     hy    worldly 

heroes,  such   as   those  of  evai  ait,  and    martyr?, 

and.  alnive  all,  the  iinmaeulate  .Ie-ns  hiiii-^i-lf:  4th.  in  its 
..  not  only  upon  the  welfare  of  individuals,  but  upon 
the  interest*  of  -oeirfy.  as  seen  in  works  of  charity  and 
philanthropy,  in  the  arts  of  peace,  in  humane  laws  and  free 
institutions,  and  in  the  entire  ei\  ili/.at  ion  which  for  centu- 
ries, it  has  been  unfolding.  Specimens  of  such  arguments 


may  IK-  found  in  the  f:  .rton, 

Luthardi  mi  i 

Stilt    fiirth-T   cln*-.--  ><•  'lire, 

-nal    und    partly    r. 

>-how  w  iili 

o;hi  r  ta-'l-i  and  1 1 

illy  ('-:••!   in   their  ••«  n   fail  • 
practice  (l.i 

and    thu-    oi!.-r    n.  w    and    ».t  i^iu.il    !• 

. 

dt-ntal  ullusi-.n^  of  Scriptitn-  to  phv-i>*:il.  mmfa! 
phenomena  :  i'.-l.  / 

a  I*ii. 

Scripture.  »nd  »No  from  tin-  •.  urc  a» 

-rh'»r. 

Kxainple-i  of  Midi  hi^h  or-lers-  of  »••.  ,i'i.  in-.>  may  !»•  -«-rn  in 
the  works  l''V,  the,  lli 

wafi-r  Tieati-e-.  mid  th- 

These  variouo  clauses  of  <-\  i.l«-n.-<-.  \\  hen  ^nmt  - 
in  one  \  ifw.  t»  n-i  - 

well   likened  by  Hi-Imp    Hutln-  to   what    i*  eailfd    th-- 
in   arohitfcttire^   or  other  works  of  art.      K\amined 
nitely.  they  may  excite  ns  little  emotion  n<«  seal- 
upon  a  plain,  but  when  combined.  »-  they  have  been  1 
great  architectonic  jr*-ni  .  Argu- 

ment, their   resu-'  same 

materials  after  they  have  <••  •  \:  ehi.-ellcd  and  fa>liioned  into 
a  magnificent  building.  But  wo  already  trench  upon  the 
next  topic. 

nrtt. — A  far  more  important 
"n  than  the  men 

that  of  their  logical  nature  and  value.  Viewed  from  this 
point,  they  must  ever  take  rank  as  tbe  highest  brunch  of 
applied  logic,  as  well  for  the  difficult  problrin.-  which  tin  \ 
involve  as  tor  the  kinds  of  reasoning  employed.  Ai, 
practical  bearing  of  the  inquiry  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
different  apolo^i-t*,  in  treating  of  •!  .  have  more 

or  less  conwciou>!  •.  d  one  elftMof  then  ftttl 

pcnse  of  the  other,  until,  like  a  divided  army  wrangling  in 
the  face  of  mi  enemy,  ti  nlidfl-  to  it 

both  of  them  in  «1  ideion.   Of  the  two  evidential 

-  which  have  thu-  takm  opposite  grounds,  the  one 
would  render  Christianity  reasotiah].-.  th<  nt  it 

M  simply  credible;  the  one  would  claim  for  it  demonstra- 
tive evidence  carrying  full  conviction,  the  other  seek  only 
pro!.::  •  i  ft-  u  inn  la  ting  towards  certainly  :  the  one 

w»uld  dwell  upon  the  interim!  philosophical  proof,  the  other 
upon  the  external  historical  te>timon\  :  and  at  length  the 
one  ends  in  tc-ting  the  whole  content  of  revelation  1> 
reason,  whilst  the  other  v  irtually  dr-troys  all  rational 
ditions  of  faith.     Th.-  former  method  has  been  ttueer«ivrly 
pursued  to  its  extreme  I  .  Clarke,  and  Wolf,  and 

i    by    P.ntler.  Chalmers,  ami    M : 

It  is  mnuu'h  here  to  assert  the  validity  of  both  method* 
within  the  limits  they  impose  upon  each  other.      Kaeh  has 
had  its  value  at  different  times  and  for  different  n 
primi'  •  ded  tin-  external    •  r  the 

Jews,  who  required  a  sign,  as  well  as  the  internal  evi  : 
for  the  C. ri.-k-,  who  sought  wisdom.     And  from  that  day 
till  the  present  there  have   been   infidels  who  were   won  by 
the  doctrine  and  example  of  .Tons  before  they  could  ii'lmit 
his  mi  '•>  find 

difficulties  in  Scripture  after  they  had  accepted  it  as  an  at- 
The  simple  truth   is,  that    i,eith<  r  kind 
of  pr«  :•  nvd  from    the    high   argument,  ai    ' 

both  must  be  ultimately  combined  in  order  to  i-iiMire  full 
conviction. 

At  thin  point  the  logical  question  we  are  considering  be- 
gins to  involve  an  ethical  or  moral  eb-nu-nt.  It  should  be 
careful  .  that  the  api  ncy  in  the  Chris- 

tian e  from 

'ion.     On  the  contrary,  the  ino,uirer  simply  becomes 
accountable  in  proportion  to  tin-  e\  id«  nee  pereeiv.-!  and  the 

1  and  judged  by 

the  light  which  he  ha?.      .Moreover,  liis  incredulity  may  be 
his  own  fault.      It   is  certain  that    the  Christiai 
have  hitherto  proved  sufficient  for  ti  f  the 

race.      Are  they  now  on  The  wane  or  on  th-  This 

i-f  the  remain:^ 

/',••  ••*•*. — A    di-' 

mathematician  ot  '  nth  century.  .John  Craig,  pro- 

the    hypothe-i-   that   the   -u-|... 

against  historical  e\  id'-i  i"  the 

time,  that    t!i-'    e\  i  'lity   will    become    ex- 

tinct about   th*-    vt'ar  illjM,  vvli.  . 
and  no  longer  find  faith  on  the  earth.     And  a  school  of 
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modern  skeptics,  including  poets  as  well  as  philosophers,  is 
already  sighing  over  the  decay  of  Christianity  as  but  the 
last  of  the  world's  mythologies,  destined  to  be  superseded 
by  the  perfect  religion  of  the  future.  If  all  that  is  meant 
by  such  writers  is  the  decay  of  their  own  Christian  faith,  it 
need  not  be  denied  that  many  restless,  speculative  minds  ;ire 
breaking  away  from  their  moorings  in  false  creeds  aud  cor- 
rupt systems  claiming  to  be  Christian;  but  if  the  appre- 
hension is  that  Christianity  itself  is  dying  out  or  losing  its 
hold  upon  the  world,  such  forebodings  are  to  be  no  more 
seriously  treated  than  the  outcries  of  men  losing  their  an- 
ehonige  who  fancy  it  is  tho  immovable  shore  and  not  their 
own  little  vessel  that  is  drifting  away.  Christianity  has  in 
fact  lost  nothing  of  the  evidence  which  it  has  been  accumu- 
lating since  the  time  when  first  its  miracles  were  wrought 
and  its  prophecies  spoken.  Not  only  does  the  testimony  to 
those  miracles  remain  unimpeached,  not  only  is  the  fulfil- 
ment of  those  prophecies  still  passing  before  our  eyes,  but 
the  human  sciences  since  then  unfolded  are  yielding  it  a  new 
class  of  evidences,  affording  it  fresh  confirmation  and  illus- 
tration,and  commending  it  to  the  highest  intellect  and  cul- 
ture of  the  time  ;  and  the  reasonable  presumption  is  that, 
one  after  another,  they  will  yet  corroborate  all  revealed 
facts  and  doctrines,  until  everywhere  there  shall  be  an  in- 
telligible triumph  of  tho  Divine  through  tho  human  reason 
over  all  earthly  error  and  sin. 

That  such  an  increase  of  evidence  in  this  quarter  is  prob- 
able may  be  argued  from  the  very  nature  of  science  and 
revelation  as  complementary  factors  of  knowledge.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  the  word  of  God  should  contradict  his 
works,  or  that  human  reason  could  supersede  a  divine  rev- 
elation ;  and  when  any  discrepancies  appear  between  Na- 
ture and  Scripture,  we  must  simply  assume  that  there  has 
been  some  wrong  induction  from  either  or  both  of  them, 
and  that  ultimately,  after  the  whole  truth  is  known,  they 
will  confirm  and  illustrate  each  other.  This  has,  in  fact, 
been  the  result,  of  past  conflicts  between  the  scientific  and 
religious  parties.  Geography,  in  the  early  Church,  repu- 
diated tho  idea  of  an  inhabited  globe  as  contrary  to  the 
Scriptures,  but  ships  now  carry  the  same  Scriptures  to  tho 
antipodes.  Astronomy,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  described 
the  heavens  as  huge  crystal  spheres  revolving  about  our 
earth,  but  the  very  same  heavens,  as  devoutly  interpreted 
by  Kepler,  Newton,  and  Herschel,  still  declare  the  glory  of 
God.  Geology,  of  late  years,  has  seemed  inconsistent  with 
the  long-received  interpretation  of  Genesis,  but  the  story 
of  the  earth  itself,  as  read  by  Miller,  Hitchcock,  and  Guyot, 
still  tells  how  it  was  made  in  six  days.  Anthropology,  at 
the  present  moment,  is  full  of  conflicting  theories,  some  of 
which  menace  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  first  Adam,  but 
he  must  simply  prejudge  tho  whole  question  ngainst  all 
precedent  who  asserts  that  man  was  not  made  in  the  image 
of  God.  And  in  the  region  of  the  mental,  moral,  and 
social  sciences,  where  the  need  and  fact  of  a  revelation  arc 
so  much  more  obvious,  the  likelihood  increases  that  there 
will  hereafter  be  still  higher  and  grander  illustrations  of 
Christian  doctrine. 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  progress  in  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  that  so  many  organized  efforts  are  on  foot  for 
their  promotion,  and  some  of  them  in  the  interest  of  true 
science  as  well  as  of  religion.  The  Royal  Society  itself 
was  founded  by  philosophers  and  divines  who  vindicated 
the  consistency  of  natural  with  supernatural  knowledge. 
Other  institutions  have  followed,  expressly  designed  for  tho 
defence  of  the  Christian  religion,  such  as  the  Boyle  Lectures, 
the  Bampton  Sermons,  the  liridgewatcr  Treatises,  the  Bur- 
net  Essays  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  Lowell,  Graham,  and 
Ely  Lectures  in  this  country,  together  with  more  perma- 
nent educational  appliances,  such  as  chairs  of  Christian 
apologetics  in  divinity  schools  and  of  science  and  religion 
in  our  colleges.  And  the  literature  which  has  grown  up  in 
connection  with  these  institutions,  and  by  other  independent 
efforts,  is  already  of  surprising  extent  and  richness.  Notices 
of  this  literature  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  Farrar's 
"  Critical  History  of  Free  Thought,"  and  the  Abbe  Migne 
has  published  a  series  of  twenty  volumes,  4to,  entitled 
*(  Demonstrations  EvangeTiques,"  containing  a  full  collec- 
tion of  the  principal  evidential  treatises,  of  all  schools  in  all 
ages,  chronologically  arranged,  as  a  work  equally  import- 
ant to  the  infidel,  to  the  skeptic,  and  to  the  believer. 

CHARLES  W.  SHIELDS. 

ll'vil,  the  total  or  partial  absence  or  negation  of  good, 
and  the  presence  of  imperfection,  suffering,  or  sin.  The 
question  of  the  origin  of  evil  has  in  every  age  attracted  the 
attention  of  thoughtful  minds.  The  Zoroastrians  and  Gnos- 
tics tried  to  solve  it  by  the  dualistic  theory  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  a  good  and  an  evil  principle.  Others  have  main- 
tained that  evil  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  Divine  economy, 
aiM  that  under  the  superintendence  of  Infinite  Wisdom 
evil  will  result  in  the  highest  possible  good.  It  seems  cer- 
tain that  moral  freedom  itself  implies  at  least  the  possibility 


of  an  evil  choice,  so  that  evil  must  potentially  exist  where 
goodness  exists.  The  solution  of  such  questions  is,  how- 
ever, beyond  the  power  of  any  finite  mind. 

Evil  Eye,  the  mysterious  power  of  injury  which  in 
former  ages  was  generally  ascribed  to  the  look  of  a  malevo- 
lent person.  The  Greek  and  Roman  classics  contain  numer- 
ous references  to  this  belief,  which  was  also  very  common 
in  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe.  In  Mohammedan  ami  un- 
civilized countries  this  superstition  is  still  almost  universal, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  extinct  among  the  peasantry  of  more 
civilized  lands.  It  especially  prevails  in  Western  Africa. 
It  is  perhaps  based  upon  the  supposed  powers  of  fascination 
possessed  by  serpents,  of  which  much  exaggerated  stories 
were  told  and  believed.  Charms  were  much  worn  to  pre- 
vent the  mischief  which  it  was  believed  could  be  done  by 
the  evil  eye,  which  was  considered  especially  dangerous  to 
young  children. 

Ev'olute  [for  etymology  see  EVOLUTION],  literally, 
"something  unfolded  or  unwrapped,"  in  mathematics,  is 
a  curve,  plane  or  otherwise,  around  which,  if  a  flexible  and 
inextcnsible  string  be  wrapped,  and  then  unwrapped  under 
tension,  there  result  other  parallel  curves  called  involutes, 
one  of  which  is  described  by  every  point  of  the  tense 
string  in  unwinding.  Every  plane  curve  has  its  plane  evo- 
lutc,  besides  an  infinite  number  of  helical  evolutcs  lying  in 
tho  curved  surface  of  the  solid  generated  by  the  motion  of 
the  given  plane  curve  parallel  to  itself.  Tho  common  cy- 
cloid, tho  epicycloids,  and  tho  hypocycloids  have  plane 
evolutes  exactly  similar  to  themselves,  but  inverted  in  posi- 
tion. The  logarithmic  spiral  is  the  only  curve  having  all 
its  cvolutes  similar  to  itself. 

Evolll'tion  [Lat.  evolit'tio,  from  f,  "out,"  and  >•',}' i-<>,  »••,- 
In' turn,  to  "  roll,"  whence  cvol'vo,  to  "  unfold  "  or  "  evolve  "], 
the  act  of  unfolding,  development ;  in  algebra  and  arithme- 
tic, the  extraction  of  roots;  in  other  words,  the  inverse 
operation  to  involution.  The  object  of  evolution,  therefore, 
is  to  ascertain  the  quantity  which  multiplied  by  itself  a 
stated  number  of  times  yields  a  given  result.  In  a  wider 
sense,  evolution  may  be  regarded  as  synonymous  with  the 
solution  of  a  binomial  equation,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the 
n*  root  of  any  number  a  satisfies  or  is  a  root  of  the  equa- 
tion xn—  a  =  0.  This  root  is  indicated  by  the  symbol 


Evolution,  Hypothesis  of;  also  called  The  The- 
ory of  Development.  According  to  this,  in  its  simplest 
form,  the  universe  as  it  now  exists  is  the  result  of  "an  im- 
mense series  of  change?,"  related  to  and  dependent  upon 
each  other,  as  successive  steps,  or  rather  growths,  consti- 
tuting a  progress;  analogous  to  the  unfolding  or  evolving 
of  the  parts  of  a  growing  organism.  Evolution  is  defined 
by  Herbert  Spencer  as  consisting  in  a  progress  from  the 
homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous,  from  general  to  special, 
from  the  simple  to  the  complex;  and  this  process  is  con- 
sidered to  be  traceable  in  the  formation  of  the  worlds  in 
space,  in  the  multiplication  of  the  types  and  species  of 
plants  and  animals  on  the  globe,  in  the  origination  and 
diversity  of  languages,  literature,  arts,  and  sciences,  aud  in 
all  the  changes  of  human  institutions  and  society. 

History, — Faint  gleams  only  of  the  idea  of  evolution  ap- 
peared among  the  ancients.  An  old  Egyptian  cosmological 
myth  was  that  of  a  chaotic  or  mundane  egg,  from  which  all 
things  successively  emerged ;  with  the  belief,  also,  that 
repeated  creations  and  destructions  of  the  world  have  oc- 
curred. Thales  taught  that  in  the  beginning  all  matter 
was  in  a  fluid  state.  Anaxagoras  held  that  all  consisted  at 
first  of  atoms,  infinitely  numerous  and  eternal  j  among 
which  orderly  arrangement  was  produced  by  a  shaping 
\<>IIK  or  intelligent  Power,  infinite  and  self-existent.  Op- 
posed to  this  conception  was  that  of  Democritus  and 
Epicurus,  as  represented  in  the  poem  of  Lucretius,  '•  DC 
Kerum  Natura,"  according  to  which  chance,  not  intelli- 
gence, wrought,  in  infinite  time,  out  of  numberless  atoms, 
i  all  existing  things.  Not  far  removed  from  this  was  the 
notion  of  Empedocles,  mentioned  by  Aristotle  (P/iys.  ii.  8), 
that  many  monsters  were  formed  by  the  spontaneous  efforts 
of  nature  before  man  appeared.  More  clear  seems  the 
reference  to  creative  development  in  the  words  of  David 
(Psalm  cxxxix.):  "My  substance  was  not  hid  from  thee, 
when  I  was  made  in  secret,  and  curiously  wrought  in  the 
lowest  parts  of  the  earth.  Thine  eyes  did  see  my  sub- 
stance, yet  being  unperfect ;  and  in  thy  book  all  my  mem- 
bers were  written,  which  in  continuance  were  fashioned, 
when  as  yet  there  was  none  of  them." 

Leibnitz,  in  modern  times,  first  definitely  proposed  the 
opinion  that  the  world  was  once  in  a  fluid  condition  (Pro- 
in.p'n,  16<Ki).  De  Maillet  (who  died  in  1738)  and  Wright 
of  Durham,  as  well  as,  perhaps,  Lambert,  preceded  Kant 
in  expanding  this  thought.  But  Kant,  in  his  "Theory  of 
the  Heavens"  (1755),  originated  the  nebular  hypothesis. 
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Laplace     iSl/tt.'nn-     li'l      M'.ll'li,    I  7'.'t>.    and        '•' 

17»U-lSL'.i                            Lbll    Into  a   theory  <i(  lln'  mil.. 

Inn  ;  w  bile  Sir  \Vi]]i;iln  llerseh,  I  .  /',  -e  .  /.  ,   I  S|  1  \ 

gave  it    a    I,  ,ch   I"  pel  1, 

inir  relations  a-  :l  th \    "I    the  -leilar  nun,  t    c.  Sir  .l"lin 

1  Icr-ehd'  >    In  p,.!  i  Ml  i.,!l   "    pi 

further   modification  of   lln-. 

In  biology,  llulVnn   <  /.•' 
itod  u  ii  li  di-iinei  1  "Utali"ii  of  -i 

Till'  most  illl|i'>!  t;int  bc^innin;,'.  h'»\vc\ei.  of  rhn-e  induc- 
tions uhicll  ha\o  ma.lo  pn-siUc  In 

an. I    i,  ,|le,|    inn -I    largely    In   the   genera]    lit. 

development,  was  I  hat   (if    Wolll    [  /  . 

ti'in  1-nltnnin,  17'H).      Hr  first  di-eeriie.l  tin-   importance  of 
lilt;  transmntat  ions   of  structure  iili'l  form   which  Ih 
nf  plants  aii'l  animals  undergo,  by  moans  of  which,  from 

-  .-.1-  nr  ei:::-,  come  their  div, 

p!  -\  ,,,-c-ini-ni  k     i  loeihe  i  M  .  I  7'.in  i 

apprehended,  independently,  tin-  same  Inltti.      Oken   i//r» 
Ini-fl  i,j'  lli,    ll,  n /.,/,„!•  nl  •:/  lln'  lnliKiimil  I'niiiil.  Isn.; 
ilcr  l  ISI7  I.  an. I.  still  mure:  important.  V.u, 
carried  nut  tlii."  IdM    a-   an   ut>  ••i.sup- 

portoil  liy  numberless  facts.  .Many  other  laborers  have  since 
worked  in  tin-  same  lii'l. I. 

In  like  direction  inn ,-  tend   l  MI.'  reratti  of  inquiries'  into 

the  ultinuili'  elementary  form-   an.t  pro\inmlc 
animal  an.  I  vegetable  I  is-iie-  :  S, -hidden  all. I  Sdnvann 

showing  th.  i. "Ih  kniL'.l <    ill 

ill!  Ihcir  classes  an, I  orders;  uilil  Vim  Mnlll  llllil  ', Max  SohulUo 
(1850-61),  that  11  /ir<itii/i/ii*iiii:-  material,  similar  hut  not  idon 
tical,  is  found  in  them  all.    |S,-o  Ci:i  i.s  ami  Pimmi'i.  I-M.  , 

In  regard  In  (ho  krumnntetiOD  "I  "/"  •  "  I]  I. "(I  Monhn .hln 
in  1771  sii^r-tr.l  the  possible  origin  of  mall  frnlll  Iho  ape. 
With  more  scientific  ability  and  kll"V>  I''  !<•:<•.  Laniard 

'.'i,','  /nii/'ii/iifii.  ,  I  -i  i  :  iir  h\  p. .lh. 

ilr\  .'inpuu'iit,  n  inch  is  chiefly  iissm'iatc.l  w  ith  his  name.  One 
of  hi."  loading  conceptions  was  that  of  the  elevation  of  an 
aniui  !  to  a,  higher  range  of  fucultics  and  :i|>pn> 

Iiriato  organs  l>y  the  prolonged  and  repeati-.l  . 
>y  it  to  al  tain  to  conditions  and  advantage*  just  within,  or, 
at  lil>t,  liryoii  1.  its  rca.'h.     I)r.   l!rasnnis  l»ar»in  (author  of 
"  IMiylolnjria,"  " /.ounotnia,"  i  tc. )  ai.i.nt   I7'.tl   '.i;(  pui 
fpeoulnlivo  views  eontainini;  at  lc:is|  ihc  germ  of  the  "  l>:ir- 
•vinism  "  of  to-day.     Dr.  \V.  ('.  Wells  prop.,-,  <|  the  applica- 
tion of  natural  srlei'tioii  to  the  natural  history  of  man  in 
M."..     \V.  llcrl.crt  in   1S-J2  asserted  the  probable  transmu- 
tation nf  species  in  plants.    Prof.  H.  t).  Grant  advocated  the 
same  opinion  ah, nit  IHL'rt. 

1 111  nif  liat,  ly  c  inni'cled  with  this  progress  of  investigation 
wvir  some  important  imjuirics  cone, 'ruing  the  etirrrtnlina 
of  fnf i-  s  iii  nature,  an,l  the  con-crvation  or  "persistence 
of  force."  First  in  1 1,,,  order  of  generalization  or  logical 
discovery  on  this  sul,jcct  are  In  !,,•  name  I  I!.  Thompson 
(Count  ftnmford),  1T98  I^IMI.  mid  Oersted,  1S12-20;  next 
In  tlic.-c.  Sequin  of  France,  Grove  and  Jonle  of  England, 
.Mayer  <>['  Ccnnany.  and  Colding  of  Denmark  ;  all  of  whom 
a',ont  ISIL'  announce,!,  independently  of  each  other,  the 
idea  of  the  , niial  unity  of  force,  as  involved  in  the  mu- 
tual convertibility  of  the  "  Hindi's  nf  inntion,"  nhserved  by 
li-  as  median  cal  mo\'ellU'llt,  heat,  li^lr  'rn'itv, 

into  each  other,  under  eliaii!?c,I  enudilimis.      Since  that  time 

the  correlations  of  the  physical   forces  have  I n   studied 

ilh    liy    lleliuho!  .    Henry,  and    Tyndall. 

\"i(.ll    force    ha-    hccii    rc^'ar.lcl    as    l.clonejing    to   the    Salno 

series  of  correlations  in  the  writings  of  I.ieUi^.  Carpenter, 
Ilinton,  AVaters,  Marker,  an.l  others:  and  e\«-n  uiind-forco 
is  so  in  -hi, led  l,v  Morrll,  Laycock,  and  Miuidslcy,  as  well 
as  l,y  Molc.-ehotr,  liiiehncr,  and  other  material 

Returning  fo  the  path  of  biological  inquiry,  we  find  that 
(icntli  .,y  St.- 1 1  i  la  ire  contended  against  Cuvier,  in  the  early 
part  of  Ihc  present  century,  in  favor  of  the  Iransmiltal ioii 

of  species.      Popular  interest  in  tlii-   -ul,j,vi  nas  awake 1 

by  the  puMieat  i,,n,  in  I  s  1 1.  of  the  ••  \  ,  ition," 

an  anonym, >u-  w,,fk  shotting  i,'reat  inirenuity,  lull  onlv  :l 
in,,.  1  crate  a",|Haintanee  with  I  he  t'aets  of  science.  Alexander 
Hunihnldt  al^o.  in  1  >  I  I.  declared  his  conviction  that  species 
are  not  immutable.  Kiehard  Owen,  in  ISaH,  referred  to  the 
strilu'xli'  for  existence  as  a  cause  ,,f  destruction  ol  ti  pe- 
least  titled  for  the  conditions  around  them,  and  proposed 
about  the  same  time  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  spi  • 
"derivation  "  in  a  pre  ordained  suece--ion.  N  and  in,  a  French 
botanist,  an, I  Prof.  A-a  1 1  ra  \  of  I  'amhridirc.  Mass.,  as  earlv 
as  l".Mi.  drew  somewhat  similar  infer,  n  K  -  from  then 
rations.  More  prominently.  ho\ve\  er.  than  an- 
1N.VJ,  has  the  name  ot  Herbert  Spencer  been  C',nneeted  with 
the  theory  of  development,  both  in  c,,-mol,,i_-y  and  biology . 
His  "First  Principle!  of  Philosophy."  "Illustrations  of 
Universal  Progress."  and  "  Principles  of  P,i»!o^v  "  have, 
with  much  labor  both  of  synthesis  and  analysis,  and  i;reat 
adroitness  ot'  reason  in,;  and  elearn,  -<  ot'  e\],rcs- inn,  wrought 
out  what  may  ho  ealleil  a  philosophy  of  evolution. 
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Powell  ol  Oxford.  Kn/lunil,  in  on  able  work  on  Ilir  ••  1'nity 

of  Wi.rld-."  in    I  -  i   for  the  pinbal,! 

Inlllili/   of    Ik        ;  ,,„(    |||j,|.. 

II.  Wallace   and    Charl.  -    1'  ,[»  in. 

po-i  d   Ihu  hypothesis  of   the   01 

and    tin-   sin. 
Darwin's  tremtiw  on  the  "Origin  .  •: 

WINISM.) 

Slrennoiis   opp.  .....  nls   as  well   as  !    the  views 

above  referred   to    h:ii- 

i  others  amone;  a 

ditlicnlties  in  ihc    nay  of  adopting  lh"    nebular   hyp 
,  al  a  finality.     Organic  evolution,  including  the  triiii*mutn- 

lion   of    species,   has     been    oppo-e.|     by    lie     Itllli  II  \  i  He.    Milne 

k.  HroH-tor.   Mai- 
Dana. 

been  necepled    in   joine   form  I  not  always  tiial   id    li 
by    lluxh-y,    Vogt,    Fritz    Miiller.    II  .  Mi- 

vart,    Hooker.    I.ubbock,  and    nib, 
Clark.    I'ope.     lly.i'l,     ll.nden,    and    nlher    natiira!: 
America.     Among  its  a<  -  has  bun  Prot 

Yniimaus.     (See  an  "  Kxpn-itinn  of  the  licvelopmi-nt   Hy- 
pnthesis"  by  this  author,  and   an  admirable  "Criii- 
of   the   same,   in  ".Inhnson's    Natural    II  i-lory."  by  Julius 
H.    Seehe,    |l.    ll.i      A    majority    nf    the  ;     the 

arc   on   the   side  of  the   general  lh 
ution.     "Scarcely  n  single  rnmp. 
wrote  in  IS7.'l  Prof.  Wyville  'I  Edinburgh. 

to  accept   it,   in  some   form  or  other."     In  the  words   of 
Prof.    Ynmnans  Monthly,    Nov., 

"  Harwiu  may  be  in    error,   Huxley  may  be  wronir.  Mivart 
I   may  be  wi.b-  ,  i    the   maik.  Ila-ek,  1   ma\  kl 

niisjudge,   and   Spencer   be   at    fault  :   but.  in   common 
with  a  largo  and  increasing  body  of  scientific  men. 
are  all  agreed  as  to  one  thing,  that  evolution  is  a  great  and 
established  fact  —  a  wide  and  valid  induction  from  the  oh- 

1  order  of  nature,  the  complete  i  Ineidalion  of  which 
in  the  grand  scientific  task  of  the  future." 

The  application  of  the  idea  of  development  to  socinlo<;y 
and  history  has  been  made  by  II  ••••  r.  .1.  \V. 

Draper,  and   I'.a^ehot.  although  earlier  ruggc'.-t  el   >•     Ibi 

der  (I'll  Kt    i,f  Ihf    l'hili,ui:/illi/    <,f  tht    Hillary    ../'   Miuil-im!) 

about  the   beginning  of  (he  present  cenliiry.      '. 

win  bos  written   r  ......  ntly  upon   development  in  dress:   and 

Dr.  James  Ross  upon   natural  selection   in  the  causation 
nf  diseases  (  The  (irni'i    77/.,,  ;••).     In  the 

above  list  of  authors,  nmn,  \,r.  we  have  not  mentioned 

'  several  of  eminence  who  have  written  especially  upon  the 
relation  of  the  theory  of  development  t-.  theology;  i>- 
ohild  (Higher  Mitii'lri/  •  'he  Duke  of  Ariryll  (  Tke 

Jtfiyn  of'  Laic),  and  I>i.  '  'firiitinnifif  ana  /'• 

iim).  TI:,    K,-i,luti;ii  <•/  Lift,  by  H.  C.  Chap- 

man, 1872,  and  /Vn  /.,«..;,%  nf  Er'uliitiun,  by  B.  T.  Lowuc, 
187*.) 

Without  space  in  this  work  for  an  exhaustive  discussion 
of  the  subject  of  evolution,  its  importui  .....  requires  a  brief 
statement  of  Ihc  in  ;s  of  the  inquiry. 

In  I'rwjre**  ci  /Vnf  m  .\nitn-ef  Cosmologists  and  nat- 
uralists arc  all  agreed  upon  this.  In  the  language  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  "  It  it  as  certain  as  any  fact  of  science 
that  creation  has  had  a  history.  It  has  not  been  a  tingle 
act,  done  and  tini.-lu  d  once  for  all,  but  a  long  series  of 
acts  —  a  work  continuously  pursued  through  an  inn  i 

!  able  lapse  of  time.  Il  is  another  fact,  equally  certain,  re- 
nig  this  work,  that  as  it  has  been  pursued  in  time,  to 
al-,,  it  has  been  pursued  by  method.  There  is  an  oh-. 
onler  of  facts  in  the  history  of  creation,  both  in  the  organic 
and  in  the  inorganic  world."  Prof.  Leconte  asserts  390  co- 
incidences in  the  solar  system  which  arc  conformable  to  the 
nebular  hypothesis.  Some  experimental  support  for  it  has 
also  been  afforded  by  the  physici-i  Plateau.  Lord  Uosse's 
telescope  diminished  for  a  time  the  strength  of  the  evidence 
in  it.s  favor  by  resolving  many  ncbulic  into  star-clusters, 
and  leaving  it  in  doubt  whether  there  were  any  really  con- 
sisting of  unorganited  "star-dust"  or  "  world-stuff."  Hug- 
gins.  however,  with  the  spectroscope,  ascertained  in 
that  a  nebula  in  the  constellation  Iiraco  consists  of  gaseous 
matter:  and  since  dial  time  several  others  have  been  found 
io  that  charnclei.  ore.)  The  spiral 

form  of  a  number  of  nebiihi'.  and  the  annular  shape  of 
others.  a^'Tee  u.-ll  with  the  i  u,  nt  supposed  in 

world-formation  according  lo  the  nebular  hypothesis. 
Some  astronomers  also  consider  that  a  sudden  appearance 
in  T  Corona.-,  observed  in  IM;S,  in  Healed  .111  alteration  in 
the  Mihstancc  of  that  star,  such  o,«  the  incandescence  nf  a 
guviius  material  like  hydrogen  would  produce.  R.  i 
tor  has  written  upon  ••  star-drifts,"  showing  a  certain  or- 
derly arrangement  of  the  bodies  n,  t  our 

solar  "vsiem.      The    spectros  mtributod    much 

towards  the  theory  of  cosmic  development,  by  exhibiting 
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the  close  correspondence  in  the  material  composition  of  all 
the  worlds.  Durocher  also  (Eneai  <!<•  (if't»/»</it  ( '<n,ij,« /-,'<, 
1857)  proved  the  originally  molten  condition  of  our  earth's 
surface  by  a  careful  comparative  study  of  the  specific  grav- 
ities  and  the  order  of  successive  deposition  nf  crystalline 
rocks.  In  organic  nature  on  the  earth,  geology,  zoology, 
embryology,  and  botany  unite  in  asserting  progre— . 
GKOI.OKY.)  Prof.  Dana,  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in 
natural  science,  and  an  opponent  of  the  development  hy- 
pothesis, may  be  quoted  to  this  effect  (Text-Book  <>/  ffcnt- 
".'/,'/»  PI'-  -•'"?  255) :  "  Life  commenced  among  plants  in  sea- 
weeds, and  it  ended  in  palms,  oaks,  elms,  the  orange,  rose, 
etc.  It  commenced  among  animals  in  Lingulic  (mollusks 
standing  on  a  stem  like  a  plant)  and  in  crinoids  and  trilo- 
bitcs,  if  not  earlier  in  the  simple,  systemless  protozoans" 
(see  Eozoox) ;  "  it  ended  in  man.  Sea  weeds  were  followed 
by  ferns  and  other  Howcrless  plants,  and  by  gymnosperms, 
the  lowest  of  flowering  plaatfi  j  these  tinally  by  the  higher 
(lowering  species,  the  palms  and  angiosperms.  lladiates, 
mollusks,  and  articulates  of  the  Silurian  afterwards  had 
fishes  associated  with  them ;  later,  reptiles :  later,  birds 
and  inferior  mammals;  later,  higher  mammals,  as  beasts 
of  prey  and  cattle;  lastly,  man."  "There  were  higher 
and  lower  specie-  created  through  all  the  ages,  but  the  suc- 
cessive populations  were  still,  in  their  general  range,  of 
.higher  and  higher  grade;  and  thus  the  progress  was  ever 
upward."  "With  every  new  fauna  and  flora  in  the  pa>>- 
ing  periods  there  was  a  fuller  and  higher  exhibition  of  the 
kingdoms  of  life." 

Admitting,  then,  this  universal  fact  of  progress  in  na- 
ture, some  further  propositions  may  be  laid  down  as 
proven  : 

1.  The  method  of  progress  has  been,  on  tho  whole,  from 
generalized  types  to  those  more  special — i.  c.  with  multipli- 
cation of  organs  and  functions,  or  differentiation.     Com- 
prehensive types  of  earlier  periods  bare  sometimes  been 
called  by  palaeontologists    "prophetic"  types,  containing 
elements  which   become  distributed   amongst  those  which 
succeed  them.  Examples  of  these  are  the  following:  frlttfiyn- 
gfturitH,  comprising  or  combining  the  types  of  the  fish  and 
the  reptile;  Pterodactyl,  Arcfatopteryx,  and  Ootnp9ognathu», 
those  of  reptile  and  bird;  ArcheyoHrniriw,  of  amphibian  and 
true  reptile;  Siratheriam,  called  in  description  a  "  paehy- 
dcrmoid  antelope;"  Oreodon,  a  "ruminating  hog;"  Aimm 
cepus,  an  "ornithoid,  marsupialoid  quadruped.''  All  of  these 
arc  foH»ii,  and  now  extinct.     Examples  of   an   analogous 
kind  are  seen  in  a  few  animals  of  to-day,  as  Ornithorhynekus, 
a  duck-billed  quadruped  ;  [icpidosiren,  which  combines  some 
of  tho  characters  both  of  the  reptile  and  the  fish,  etc.    The 
molluscan  group  of  cephalopods  represents,  in  a  manner, 
all  four  of  the  great  types  of  Cuvier.     "The  beak,  com- 
plex eye,  tongue,  ear,  crop,  gizzard,  and  cartilages  analog m- 
to  the  spine,  point  to  the  vertebrates:  sucker-bearing  arms 
and  long  axis,  to  radiates  :  cut  off  the  mouth  and  its  sur- 
roundings from  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  we  have  the  sem- 
blance of  the  star-fish:   while  the  tentacles  lead  to  the  an- 
tennae of  the  articulates."     (  Ward,  Desm'/itli-r  rutttlnym: 
t>f  /-'ftssihf  etc.)     Among  plants,  the  fossil  Lycopodia  com- 
prehend characters  both  of  ferns  and  pines ;  Cyrtttln,  pecu- 
larities  of  ferns,  pines,  and  palms,  etc. 

2.  I'nitt/  "f  plan  pervades  all  organic  nature,  as  exhibited 
in  the  Itoniulnyy  or  correspondence  of  parts  which  prevails 
throughout  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.     (See  AN- 
ATOMY, and  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY.) 

3.  Many  <j)'u<lati<>tix  and  tfcaunttonal  forms  intervene  be- 
tween those  great  groups  into  which  animals-   and  plants 
arc  divided  or  classified.     The  comprehensive  types  above 
mentioned  may  be  regarded  as  transitional.     Such,  too,  ;n-e 
the  Odontoriiithes   (birds   with   teeth)  and  Ichthyornithes 
(fish-like  birds),  lately  described  by  Marsh,  and  the  Koba- 
sileida'  and  other  tertiary  forms  between  proboscidians  and 
ungulates,  described  by  Leidy,  Marsh,  and  Cope.     The  last- 
named   naturalist  (Erolutinn   ttnd    ft*    (_'<iitm'<ftn'n<'CK,    lS7li) 
enumerates  many  genera  in  which,  between  the  so-called 
species,  there   are  determinate   gradations;    as  of  bird-, 
t',,i-i-iix,  l'.'/nf»'</«n<i.i-,  ftitti'o,  k'<tl>'<>;  reptiles,  Kitttt  tii'i,  Ann/in, 
/,!/<•>, </oii,  ,\nja,  C>iinltxftn<t,  Elnpn;  batrachians,  }!m»i,  Jl///<i, 
('lt»rnj>ln'/HH,    Jinrli<>rnr(i>f<-H,    Amblystoma,    Xpcferpftf   fishes, 

PtyckotjomtUf  Plecottomut,  Snlmo,  I'cri-n,  and  others.  A 
group  of  worms  receives  the  name  Gephyriea,  because  of 
its  "bridging  over"  the  gap  between  Venues  and  Kchino- 
dermata.  Amphinstw  (lancelet)  appears  to  connect  verte- 
brat.-s  with  the  mollusra.  Between  /'o/i/fittfitn  and  A'/mm//«, 
as  Carpenter  shows,  conies  AcanthoHii'trina.  Among  fun- 
gous plants,  especially  those  discerned  by  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope, distinctions  of  a  permanent  kind  are  difficult  to 
establish,  and  Kutzing  and  Schleiden  have  asserted  that 
"there  are  no  s])€cie*,  but  on\yform9f  of  Algae." 

4.  A  very  remarkable  correspondence  prevails  amongst 
animals  and  plants  in  three  orders  of  relative  ««ece**/">i  : 
n,  in  geological  time;  b,  in  zoological  rank;  c,  in  embryo- 
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logical  development.  Xo  naturalist  has  done  more  to  es- 
tablish the  generality  of  this  threefold  correspondence  than 
Agassi/,  who.  nevertheless,  continues  to  op]  >".-'•  i  lie  h\  [.nthe 
sis  of  evolution  by  transmutation  or  modification  of  specific 
tvprs.  What  is  meant  by  the  above  proposition  is,  that 
when  one  animal  is  known  to  be,  (jv»i»<ji<-nlhi,  more  recent 
in  its  appearance  on  the  globe  than  another  somewhat  allied 
to  it,  it  will  (generally)  be  found  also  to  rank  higher  than 
it  in  the  zoological  scale,  as  measured  by  complication  of 
structure,  variety  of  powers,  and,  in  some  groups  at  lea>t, 
greater  intelligence,"  also,  the  more  recent  type  pusses*,  in 
its  i  iii/>/-i/"/"!/i>'>il  development,  through  successive  si  ages  of 
change,  including  those  of  the  less  recent  allied  type,  whoso 
'i'/n/t  condition  represents,  more  or  less  nearly,  an  iiitntattin- 
or  embryonic  state  of  the  higher  and  later,  more  advanced 
t  \  ]>e.  Some  of  the  examples  of  this  parttlleli*m  have  long 
been  familiar  to  naturalists;  others  have  been  but  lately 
fully  studied,  especially  by  E.  I).  Cope  in  Salamandrida) 
(Origin  <>f  (I'tiri-it,  1808)  and  Alphcus  Hyatt  in  Cephal- 
opoda ( I-'"HH ff  ( '< /iltiff"f>'»i".  etc.,  1872).  A  few  instances 
will  answer  our  purpose.  Trilobites,  of  the  palaeozoic  era, 
resemble  the  embryonic  state  of  Limiting  of  to-day.  Laby- 
rnit/t«t(nti,  of  the  trias,  is  like  an  arrested  development  of 
the  later  saurians.  Attoplotk«rinm  recalls  an  embryonic 
-ta^e  of  ruminants;  the  extinct  dodo  has  been  compared  to 
an  incompletely  developed  duck  or  goose ;  the  siren  mani- 
fe.-ts  a  similar  relation  to  the  lung-breathing  batraehians. 
"  Man  presents  in  his  earliest  stages  of  embryonic  growth 
a  skeleton  of  cartilage,  like  that  of  the  lamprey  ;  also,  five 
origins  of  the  aorta  and  five  slits  on  the  neck,  like  the  lam- 
prey and  the  shark.  Later,  he  has  but  four  aortic  origins, 
and  a  heart  now  divided  into  two  chambers,  like  bony  fishes; 
the  optic  lobes  of  his  brain  also  having  a  very  fish-like  pre- 
dominance in  size.  Three  chambers  of  the  heart  and  three 
aortic  origins  follow,  presenting  a  condition  permanent  in 
the  liatraehia  :  then  two  origins,  with  enlarged  hemispheres 
of  the  brain,  as  in  reptiles.  Four  heart-chambers,  ami  one 
aortic  root  on  eaeli  side,  with  slight  development  of  the 
cerebellum,  agree  with  the  characters  of  the  crocodiles,  and 
immediately  precede  the  special  mammalian  conditions — a 
Hiiixle  aortic  root  and  the  full  development  of  the  cerebel- 
lum. Later  comes  that  of  the  cerebrum  also  in  its  higher 
mammalian  and  human  traits."  In  all  this  succession  and 
parallelism  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  human 
embryo  at  no  time  a>snmcs  the  ',<•<«'/  or  rntirt'  character  of 
that  of  any  other  order  of  mammals,  or  that  of  reptile,  bird, 
or  fish.  It  is  only  <tNnit>iilatrd  to  these  lower  types,  without 
ever  being  identified  with  either  of  them.  Yet  rhis  assimi- 
lation is  a  fact  of  very  great  importance. 

5.  Teleology  is  the  name  given  to  the  study  of  another 
class  of  facts,  coextensive  with  our  acquaintance  with  na- 
ture, and  especially  obvious  in  the  structures  of  the  higher 
beings — viz.,  those  which  display  adaptation  ami  give  evi- 
dence of  purpose.  These  are  most  of  all  familiar  in  our 
own  bodies,  as  the  complex  formation  of  the  eye  as  an  in- 
strument of  vision,  with  a  nerve  to  convey  the  impression 
of  light  and  a  brain  to  perceive  it,  the  hand  for  prehen- 
sion, the  mouth  for  speech,  the  foot  for  support  and  locomo- 
tion, the  stomach  for  digestion,  etc.  Natural  science  fur- 
ni-hes  no  more  beautiful  and  wonderful  instances  of  such 
adaptation  than  those  carefully  studied  and  described  by 
Darwin  in  the  formation  of  many  plants,  so  as  to  be  fertil- 
i/ed  bv  the  interposition  of  insects  which  visit  the  flowers 
for  their  food.  (Dnru-in  <>n  tin-  Fertilisation  <f  Orchid*) 
(I'M!/,  lf»ir  /'/nut*  ItJmrr..)  Such  facts,  and  thousands  of 
others  in  nature  proving  adaptation,  are  too  clear  to  bo 
ignored,  although  spe"[}!::tiv;1  reasoning  has  introduced  a 
ijiiet-tion  in  regard  to  their  origin  or  causation.  The  sim- 
ple truth  is,  that  design  is  to  be  inferred,  as  inu'pumcc 
<ul<ii>l<ihnn  adheres  to  the  facts;  is  itseff  a  f'ict. 

0.  Modification  (n-cdi-tfhii/  to  tvrroundfag  condition*  oc- 
curs, to  a  limited  extent,  both  in  animals  and  plants.  Some 
dependence  upon  conditions  is  inevitable.  Thus,  the  ear- 
liest consolidation  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  made  it  ready 
only  for  the  simplest  and  lowest  of  plants.  The  animals  of 
primitive  periods  were  all  aquatic.  The  first  land-plants  and 
land  animals  appeared  on  the  earth  in  the  Devonian  age. 
The  soil  of  the  mesozoic  period,  almost  certainly,  would 
not  have  supported  our  vegetation,  nor  any  vegetation 
capable  of  maintaining  the  now  existing  types  of  animal 
life.  The  atmosphere,  the  oceanic  and  inland  waters,  and 
all  other  terrene  conditions  have  been  different  in  the  suc- 
ceeding epochs.  The  mould  of  the  field  and  forest  of  our 
day  is  the  result  of  an  immensely  complex  series  of  pro- 
ductions and  decompositions  going  on  through  all  ages 
since  the  azoic  era.  Each  time,  by  its  actions  and  reac- 
tions, prepares  the  way  for  the  next.  Man  was,  probably. 
neceeaarity,  the  last  created  animal,  because  the  highest 
and  most  complicated,  and  thus  requiring  the  latest  and 
highest  elaboration  of  terrestrial  conditions. 

But  muilificfttitiii  by  changed  conditions,  acting  upon  ex- 
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.  appears  only  within  limitation*.    In  organisms 

.it'   little    innlililv    IL    law  ma>    bo    eniMiciat. 

.  .  an. I 

i\    ill   till-  dltccli I    L'l-  lice." 

ll    is    prop-  "in.'   examples  l.i   illii-tratc   "( li- 

ure. 

.  ariahlc, 

hn:;t"thi    |  teiini-tai -   o!    t  heir  grow  ih. 

Witli  higher  aquatic  plant -.  -"in.-  in.li viduals  of  which  may 
h,i\  i 

or  Ht"  'in  ..11  tin-  iin-l.-r  siil.-  in  III.-  form.! 

and  MII  the  u|i|icr  siil.-  in  lln-   hill.  r.      'I'.-ii.lrils  of  eh 
plant  .-.ing   when  lin.ling  nothing  i 

grow    thick    anil  i    taking   hol.l   of    a    support. 

Sh.-li  :irc  thicker  on  u  was  c  wa-hed  sh.n 

u  h<-!  i'  1 1n    • .  i  \  s  tran<|uil.    Ta  i>  \-  into 

in  a  few  w.-.-ks  when  e\[  "_'hl  :  in  the  .lark, 

they  ni:i\    he    I.ept    ;,-    tadpoll  -    1".     DHODl  ' 

animal  para-ilc,  when  lodged  in  the  liver  ..r  lirain  of 
M,  o\.  nr  h.iL'.  I.e.-. .ines  „  hvdatid  sur  i  •  itinded  by  a 
watery  tumor:  in  the  intestinal  canal,  a  taj.e  worm  ten  or 
twetitv  feet  long.  \Vh.-n  the  <|iieen  lice  of  a  hive  i-  d.- 
stroyed.  the  worker-  will  -. •].-  -I  a  neuter  larva,  and  by  pla- 
cing il  in  a  f"\al  <•>  H  :ni'l  I ling  it  vsitli  q  i.  eon- 
vert  it  into  a  i|ii.-en.  l.ate  observations  (.I//*.  \<it<: 

May.  I '-7:'.  i  make  it  appear  thai  the  sex  .,f  l,ul  lerll  i.-s  I. 
controlled  liy  dimim-hi  nig  I  lie  supply  Ol 

to  the  caterpillars  :  sllnrl  allowance  pi  "mot  in^'  a  preponder- 
ance of  tlie  male  sex.  Wallace  t'onnil  in  tin-  M:i!av  Archi- 
pelago a  marked  inline.  i  v  in  the  rh 

i-ilioniihe.      Sunn-  mules  have  rndiin  ,  aa  if 

they  hail  l»si  them  gt:i  lunlK  by  want  of  use;  and  the 
I  <aid  of  hliml  lish  in  largo  caves.  (See  Au- 
nt. VIM-SIS.  |  I, ewes  A  oM/ •- .  .Mar.  L'7,  1S7:1|  mentions  that, 
while  the  young  of  salamanders  usually  undergo  their  tran-- 
lormalion  in  the  water.  .W.//»..i,</,  o  Otrtt,  In  ing  high  upon 
tnoiintains.  is  horn  eninplet.-ly  formeil.  .M.  Itaray  has  ob- 

111    ihe    \o!r;i]]ii-    i-lalnl     nl'    <  i  li  1  .  i:i  1 '  IU|IC  gO 

through  Ihe  lailpole  changes  in  tin-  .././.      l> •-'!.•  ducks 

have  the  leg  hones  heavier;    wihl  s.  thoso  of  the  wings. 

Ud.lers  of  cows  in  the  ih.iiic-l  ic  stall'  are  mn.-h  larger  than 
when  wihl.  The  drooping  ears  of  several  d  iiiinals 

follow  the   change  from  the  wild   eonilil  ion.      The  he 
wild  hog-,  and  those  of  tho  hordes  of  steppes  or  pampas. 

lll'e  htrger  (hall  Ihn-'e  of  the  .|i  imest  ieal  ei  I  animals,     -i  ;  ' 
ttttett'uli  :l  H'l  hr lillLT  e:lll-e   i^'i  e;it  llivCI'silicS  In  aiiilnal.s  allil 

plants.      Of  the  latter,  witne--  the  iloul.lt-  (lowers  and  mini 
herle^s  \  arid  ies  "  erealc'l  "  ti\   the  horticulturists,  and  such 
llni-e    from  the  wihl  to   tlie   cil!li\aleil    .  ahliage, 

broccoli,  and  cauliflower.    Ancon  sheep  an.l  the  Otter  breed 

i   the  many  e6eot» 

of  utilized  and  directed  variations.  Knijlish  greyhounds 
taken  to  hunt  on  a  hii;h  Mexican  plateau.  '.MIIMI  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  failed  f.ir  want  of  hreulh,  hut  their 
otV^prini;  acquired  a  capacity  to  run  as  well  there  a 
where.  .I'l/inY'./  i>i«tiift«  are  familiar,  yet  remarkable:  as 
the  fear  of  mau  am  m^-t  w  ihl  hii  'I-  and  animal-,  t  ho.so  of  a 
licwlv  \i-ii.il  i-i'iintrv  It.  in^  always  "lame."  Hounds  of 
different  hr.  .-.Is.  i  is,  rci|uire  almost 

no   training  to   tit    them   for  their   parts  in   linn: 
such  proclivities  heli.n;;  to  Ihe  dog  in  tlie  wild  slate;  they 
are  undouhte.lly  transmitted  lev  inheritance.    \Vliilc  several 
pener:iti"ii-  mn-t    he    retjiiireil  to   make  a  breed    or  \ 
with  such  . list  met  endowment  ions  are  soni. 

quite  tii'l'l  '.../.      Ilarwin  mentions  this  of  the 

blaek--lionl  leied  peacock,  occurring  in  live  distinct  cases 
fimonL:  Ihn-e  it  the  ordinary  kind,  and,  in  at  least  one  case, 
t;i  the  e\'in-ti"ti  of  the  ii',e\ion>l\  e\i*tin^  lirced.  The 
same  authoritv  <•  \ni,,tnl»  .I/It/  /V'lIlM  ini'A  r  /' 
vol.  i.)  states  that  ••climate  directly  alleets  Ihe  skin  ami 
hair  of  cattle."  Angora  u'.uls,  of  the  same  original  stock 
:;•:  ih.,,i  ni'  Ijin.pe,  acquire  a  l.mg  silky  tlecce.  Sheep  and 
some  other  animals  arc  sui'i  lattenin^  of 

the  tail  near  the  Cape  of  (ioo.l  Mope.  Other  examples 
llli^ht  he  e:i<ily  added. 

7.  r,, i»!iti", .v  favorabh  to  th€  «iii>/»»'t  nf  f>'ii-ti'-ul<r>-  »;>r- 

,  ,-  v  <,!'  i>t,ullK  iill't   nitiiii<it<  '!••   H"t   ,i>  •  '  **it,it,    tl ... 

Prof.    \-:i    'ir:i\      <>"   '!>•     /'  !'i<int*: 

.    HoHlUy,  Oct..  IsTL'l  illustrates  this  tact  us  (o\- 

\<>\\ ~  :  "  \Vhen  we  ~ce  how  Australian  eucalypltis  trees  thrive 

upon  the  California   is|.  and   how    our   redwoods  flourish 

upon  am.'!  t  :    how  the  so  called  wild  oat 

ttrn'H*  of  the  Old  World)  has  taken  full  possession  of  Cali- 
fornia :  how  that  cattle  and  lior-es.  introduced  liy  the  Span- 
iards, have  -pread  as  widely  and  made  themselves  as  much 
at  home  on  the  ]tlains  of  I. a  I'lata  a-  those  of  Tartary  :  .  .  . 
when  we  consider  how  the  indigenous  tlora  of  islan 
erally  succnitihs  to  the  foreigners  that  come  in  the  train  of 
man!  and  that  most  weeds  i /.  .  ihe  prepotent  plants  in  open 
soil)  of  all  temperate  climates  arc  not  Mo  the  manor  born.' 
but  are  self  invited  intruders, — we  must  Ion  the 


notion  >nti 

and  animals  to  their  huhitttt  which  mav  stand  in  li>  n  H  • 
planati'tn."  U  !nli-a!i  w  i  .'  M  i  v  art.  nnd.  i 

gar'l  ; 

nth 

largely  in  favor  of  the  opinion  that  '  .i-  /.  -/.- 

|t   or  t  \  j.e  ,    A. I.   l,>t'l   l>nl    •• 

I it--,  sn.-h   a-   those   n.  arl\  .  "...met mi.  -   q 

idi'tilical    on    Ihe    ' 

localls  remote   tr'ttn  «-a.-h   olh  .    in 

stock,  only  more  or  less  neuliln  d  atlt  r  di\.  ig.-ni-e  and  p.  i 
man.  nl  reparation  in  place  ai. 

'/(/•I 0.'//l      1-III-: 

t  he  turkey 

•  nl  Id 
MWert.s  of  hiiniminir  hird-  that,  with  ntativ  M                       'hem 

'igh  his   hands,  he  ha*  ••ne\.  i  M  in- 

•    \ariiilionwhichwoiildlcadi  ition 

that  it  >vas  the  re.-ult  of  a  union  of '-. 
!!•:„   !•:  •    icral    "  liei 

.1  known  In 

,,»/.,.  /  on'./  ha\e  riiiilinii 

Silurian  age  to  Ihe   pn-ent  i  . trail 

•  fs  in  tho  ocean.     (Jmeni  of 
i-  plani",  it^ect'.and  Antchnida  cloHely  r. 

ii.ihle  tri'ln  ' '  -amp 

now  growing.     t't<  iirtH-itxtliH*.  ii  ti^h  ft  the  I>evoninn 
-  .ran,  was  n- 

ing  as  they  are  to  one   another.     .» liri--n    manunall 

in  alliance  to  those..!  i 

jtcnler  and  Wyville  Thom-i'ii  h  eoo« 

fauna  CM-I-  m.n  at  the  bottom  of  the  ..• 
be  inferred  the  propriety  of  the   admis-i.in  "I    I'arwin:  "I 
belii-ve  in  no  law  •  '."      Huxley  also, 

who  h:  ted  these  persistent  types,  emphat- 

ically ii  their  existence  must  be  recognized   in 

an v  th  t  ion. 

'.i.   While  progr  ihe  rule  (as  already  shown) 

in  Ihe  irreut  changes  of  nature  through  geological  linn 

iifftr*.   Says 

Dana:  "Five hoi  of trilobitc  I  our»e 

of  the  pah'  afterwards  there  wen-  n 

hundred  specie-  "I  the  n  In  lie  in  i  It-  group  c  XI  sled  in  the  I 
I0ic — not  all  at  once,  but,  as  in  the  ca-.-  of  the  irilohii 
&  succession  of  genera  and  species:  the  lust  then  ., 
peared.  There  hiiv  I..-,  n  l,->  'lie  nautilus  tribe 

in  existence:  now  there  are  but  two  or  three,  and  these  are 
peculiar  to  the  present  age.  Seven  bundled  species  of 
ganoids  have  been  found  fossil :  the  tribe  is  now  nearly  ex- 
tinct." I'.arrande  has  studied  trilol.iles  cxhaii-tiv .  ly  :  he 
remarks  (Tril»l'ii".  pur  Joachim  Ilarrunde,  a  I'ragu 
Paris,  1^71'  upon  the  notable  diminution  of  their  size,  as 
well  as  of  the  numbers  of  their  genera  an  '•  'ter  a 

.,„.  in  the  second  of  the  three  periods  "I  their  Ir-' 
al.-o.  that  such  an  order  of  increase,  culmination,  and  <i- 

I  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  alike.  The  same 
naturalist  bus  likewise  examined  in  detail  Ihe  history  of 
ancient  eephalopods  i  IH*iritittti»n  •!<••  Cepkakno&i &UU  fat 

•Tl'i,  and    points   out    the 

of  some  simple  forms,  litter  than  ..iliers  which  were  more 
complex.      Alpheiis  Hyatt  has  given  atlenlion  to  tin 

-ion  :   ami  he.  with  some  other-,  mni 

Cephalopoda  to  exhibit,  lis  it  were,  t  he  /•/.../ro^y  of  n  type, 
closely  analogous,  in  nil  its  changes,  to  that  of  an  individual 

.'pod.      Opening  with   the   straight   Oil*.,... I    the 

Silurian,  il  advanced  through  Ihe  coiled  nnd  more  complex 

ml,-  ,,|   ih.  through  hall  un 

I  forms  of  the  crelaeeon-.  to  .ml  in  Ihe  straight  ' 
lite.  Also,  th.-  aniim-nilo  family  ii-.-!f,  beginning  with  the 
ndal  shape,  passed  through  ihe  compactly 
coiled  ami  elaborate  true  ammonites,  to  decline  I hrongh  tin- 
half  soiled  SvapkiUtl  the  last  being  the  old  age  ol  ihe  type, 
other  -"iild  probably  be  more  familiarly  known 

if  the  attention  of  naturalists  was  generally  directed  towards 

this  el: 

Id.  ,  part*  furnish  one  of  th  .rgii- 

mcnls   in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  of  a  genetic  coin.- 

inding  man  i :    at    least   among  all 
to  the  same  great  t>  p> -.     l'>   rod 

meant  organs  or 
developed.  -"  a<  to    be  almost  or  entirely    without  func- 

i  of  them  i.  [ 

in  on.  '    plant  i  that   whic  i  is  perfect   and 

in  another  type.      K.xamples  are  a-  follows:   In  plants,  in- 

'  tals.  stamens,  or  pistils    in   a   great  many  in- 

Mj    notably,   undeveloped    pistil-    in    the    male  florets 

of    SOUK-   '  Among  animals.    Ihe    minute   and 

-  th  in 
tin-  jaw-  "1  I.  til   whalebone  whales,  which  are  toothless 
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when  mature;  teeth  also  in  the  front  part  of  the  upper 
jaw  in  the  embryos  of  ruminant  quadrupeds  (as  the  ox) 
and  of  a  few  birds  :  the  inammnry  teats  of  mule  mammals ; 
two  imperfect  udders  in  cows ;  imperfect  wings  of  the  pen- 
guin and  apteryx  ;  the  splint-bones  of  the  horse:  unused 
hinder  toes  of  several  quadrupeds;  small  limb-bones  under 
the  skin  of  serpents,  and  similar  ones  of  the  pelvis  and 
hinder  limbs  of  whales.  Man  has  a  number  of  clearly 
marked  rudimentary  parts.  Such  are  the  three  small  and 
useless  motor  muscles  of  the  external  ear:  the  platysma 
myoides  of  the  neck,  homologous  with  the  useful  pan- 
niculus  earnosus  of  the  horse  and  ox  ;  the  little  fold  or  fu- 
runcle at  the  inner  margin  of  the  eye,  representing  the 
nictitating  membrane  of  birds;  the  os  coccygis  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  spinal  column,  in  place  of  the  tail  of  lower  ani- 
mals, and  which  at  one  time  in  the  human  fYetiis  is  longer 
than  the  limbs;  the  vermiform  appendix  of  the  large  intes- 
tine, which  in  man  has  no  use,  but  in  one  marsupial  is 
three  times  the  length  of  its  body.  The  "lanugo"  or 
hairy  covering  of  the  human  foetus  at  the  fifth  month  is 
supposed  by  D:irwin  to  be  a  rudimentary  appearance  of 
the  first  hairy  covering  of  other  mammals.  Some  anato- 
mists regard  the  whole  outer  ear  in  man  as  a  mere  rudi- 
ment of  the  movable  external  ears  of  quadrupeds.  The 
last  molar  (wisdom)  tooth  has  the  character  of  incomplete 
development,  especially  among  civilized  races  of  men.  For 
the  existence  of  any  of  those  which  are  certainly  rudiments 
no  rational  "final  cause"  has  ever  been  proposed.  It  is 
intelligible  only  upon  the  supposition  of  their  being  relics 
of  a  long  past  descent  from  a  common  atock  with  those  spe- 
cies, genera,  or  larger  groups  which  now  present  the  same 
organs  in  perfect  development  and  answering  a  useful  pur- 
pose. Their  gradual  disappearance  when  their  utility  has 
ceased  is  not  strange  upon  such  a  view.  Pagct  has  given 
an  additional  reason  why  that  disappearance  should  not  be 
sudden,  in  the  facts  of  "  complementary  nutrition  :"  that  is, 
as  every  part,  by  taking  some  material  from  the  blood, 
makes  it  more  exactly  fitted  to  the  nutrition  of  the  us,', 
rudimentary  organs  may  serve  this  purpose  for  a  while, 
after  their  own  direct  functional  action  has  ceased. 

Different  Theories  of  Evolution. — It  is  a  popular  error 
that  "Darwinism"  is  a  precise  synonym  of  "the  theory 
of  development."  Several  distinct  views  have  been  held, 
agreeing  merely  as  to  the  one  belief,  of  a  yenetlc  relation 
between  the  present  and  the  past  in  all  parts  of  nature; 
which  is  what  we  mean  by  evolution.  Thus,  for  the  origin 
of  diverse  species  amongst  plants  and  animals  there  have 
been  (though  not  altogether  mutually  exclusive)  the  follow- 
ing hypotheses:  1.  Self-elevation  by  "  appetency,"  or  use 
and  effort :  Monboddo,  Lamarck,  and  Cope.  2.  Modification 
by  the  surrounding  conditions  of  the  "medium:"  Geoffrey 
St.-Hifaire,  Quatrcfages,  Draper,  and  Spencer.  3.  Natural 
selection,  under  the  struggle  for  existence,  with  spontaneous 
variability,  causing  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest:"  Darwin, 
Wallace,  and  Hieckel.  4.  Derivation  by  "pre-ordained 
succession  of  organic  forms,"  under  an  "  innate  tendency  " 
or  "internal  force:"  Owen  and  Mivart.  5.  Evolution  by 
"unconscious  intelligence:"  Morel],  Laycock,  Murphy.  6. 
Less  defined,  so  far,  as  a  distinct  hypothesis,  but  clearly 
implied  in  the  writings  of  Prof.  Asa  Gray,  Dr.  McCosh, 
IJaden  Powell,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  others,  is  the  view 
of  orderly  creation  "by  law,'' through  the  immanent  action 
and  direction  of  Divine  Power,  working  by  the  purposive 
collocation  and  adjustment  of  natural  causes  or  forces.  This 
is  not  accurately  described  as  a  theory  of  "  supernatural  or 
miraculous  interference."  It  should  be  designated,  rather, 
as  that  of  crcntirr  I'cofiition. 

Mivart,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  others  have  abundantly 
shown  that  there  is  no  antagonism  whatever  between  the 
two  ideas  of  creation  and  evolution.  Excluding  a  very  few 
atheists  mid  positivists,  the  great  controversy  has  been,  of 
late  years,  upon  the  question  whether  a  right  interpretation 
of  the  facts  should  lead  us  to  conclude  that  creative  power 
was  exerted  only  at  the  beyinnfng,  all  afterwards  being  only 
thf*  manifold  progressive  results  of  "natural  laws"  acting 
without  traceable  design;  or  that,  instead,  the  immanence 
of  Divine  Power  is  everywhere  shown  by  nature  in  forms 
and  processes  specially  exhibiting  design,  in  such  a  sense 
that,  in  the  words  of  David  Hume  (Dialogues  concerning 
Natural  Rfliijinu,  Part  iv.),  "the  whole  chorus  of  nature 
raises  one  hymn  to  the  praise  of  its  Creator." 

Itrx-f'nt  <>f  Mmi.~~ Darwin  gives  the  following  conclusion 
in  his  work  on  this  subject  (1871):  "The  most  ancient 
progenitors  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Vertebra  tn  at  which  we 
are  able  to  obtain  an  obscure  glance  apparently  consisted 
of  a  group  of  marine  animals  resembling  the  larva?  of  ex- 
isting ascidians.  These  animals  probably  gave  rise  to  a 
group  of  fishes  ns  lowly  organized  as  the  lancelet ;  and  from 
these  the  ganoids,  and  other  fishes  like  the  lepidosiren.  must 
have  been  developed.  From  such  a  fish  a  very  small  ad- 
vance would  carry  us  on  to  the  amphibians.  We  have  seen 


that  birds  and  reptiles  were  once  intimately  connected  to- 
gether; and  the  Monotremata  now,  in  a  slight  degree,  con- 
nect mammals  with  reptiles.  But  no  one  can  at  present 
say  by  what  line  of  descent  the  three  higher  and  related 
Hash's — namely,  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles — were  de- 
rived from  either  of  the  two  lower  vertebrate  classes — 
namely,  amphibians  and  fishes.  In  the  class  of  mammals 
the  steps  are  not  difficult  to  conceive  which  led  from  the 
ancient  Monotremata  to  the  ancient  marsupials,  and  frum 
thesi!  to  the  early  progenitors  of  the  placenta!  mammals. 
We  may  thus  ascend  to  the  Lemurida- :  and  the  interval 
is  not  wide  from  these  to  the  Simiadsc.  The  Simiada;  then 
branched  off  into  two  great  stems,  the  New  World  and  Old 
World  monkeys;  and  from  the  latter,  at  a  remote  period, 
man,  the  wonder  and  glory  of  the  universe,  proceeded." 
Wallace  (AW»//«  on  .\«ttt,-<tl  Affection,  INTO)  furnished,  in 
anticipation  of  Darwin's  work  on  that  subject,  what  still 
remains  to  be  the  most  effective  reply  to  its  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  hypothesis  of  natural  selec- 
tion to  explain  the  origin  of  man.  Wallace  shows  that  in 
several  important  respects  the  advances  from  the  fsint'ntn  to 
the  hnmnii  type  of  organization  are  such  as  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  by  any  possible  fitness  for  success  in  the  strug- 
gle for  existence — namely,  the  superiority  of  the  human 
larynx  for  voice  and  musical  expression,  of  man's  foot  for 
progression  in  the  erect  posture,  of  his  hand  for  delicate 
touch  ami  varied  prehension,  the  greatly  increased  size  and 
capacity  of  his  brain,  and  the  entire  absence  of  hairy  cover- 
ing from  his  back  and  shoulders.  Hence  Wallace  writes 
(oj>.  citat.)  as  follows:  "The  inference  I  would  draw  from 
this  class  of  phenomena  is,  that  a  unperinr  Intelligence  lifts 
ijnldrd  thf  d>  '•<  /"fun-'///  <>f  man  in  a  ti<-iinit<-  <!ir>-'-tion  and  for 
a  special  purpose,  just  a?  man  guides  the  development  of 
many  animal  and  vegetable  forms."  It  need  scarcely  lie 
remarked  that  this  evidence,  coming  from  one  of  the  origi- 
nators of  the  hypothesis  of  natural  selection,  has  still  fur- 
ther importance  in  suggesting  that  this  "intelligent  gui- 
dance in  definite  directions  for  special  purposes/' so  obvious 
in  the  nature  of  man,  who  is  best  known  to  us,  will  be  likely 
to  be  equally  manifest  elsewhere  in  the  organic  kingdom 
when  our  knowledge  of  all  its  parts  becomes  more  complete. 

8'j'nal  n<'lectiont  urged  by  Darwin  to  supplement  his 
theory,  falls  short  of  its  purpose  in  several  ways — especi- 
ally as  a  general  hypothesis — because  it  requires  consider- 
able intelligence  in  all  the  animals  which  exercise  it  as  a 
supposed  means  of  advancement  in  beauty  of  form,  color, 
etc. ;  and  yet  very  remarkable  developments  of  similar 
traits  and  endowments  appear  in  invertebrated  animals 
(e.  </.  butterflies  and  other  brilliantly  beautiful  insects,  and 
varied  and  elegant  shells  of  mollusks),  and  in  the  high  or- 
namentation of  flowers  and  leaves  in  many  plants.  An- 
other cumbrous  rather  than  serviceable  speculative  addition 
of  Darwin's  to  his  general  theory  has  been  that  of  pannrne- 
8i8.  Something  very  much  like  it  was  suggested  by  Owen 
in  1849,  in  his  treatise  on  parthenogenesis,  but  it  is  quite  as 
incredible,  if  not  as  inconceivable,  as  the  "monadology  " 
of  Leibnitz.  (See  PASOENKSIS.) 

Erolttt'tnn  of  Mind  mid  Cbfr0etotffH6M. — On  this  topic 
Darwin  (Descent  of  Man  and  E.rjn-fsxton  in  Mutt  nnd  Ani- 
mals) has  written  with  much  ability;  and  so,  amongst 
others,  also  have  Cope  (Evolution  and  //-•*  ''•>//--,  ,fi>,-i,<;  *.- 
1'fnn  Monthly,  Aug.,  1872)  and  Chnuncey  Wright  (  \orth 
American  AVr/'T,  April,  1S7X  on  the  "Evolution  of  Con- 
sciousness"). Some  success  has  been  undoubtedly  reached 
by  these  authors  in  framing  a  conceivable  hypothesis  for 
the  transition  from  the  "rudimentary  "  mental  families  of 
brutes  to  those  fully  developed  in  the  human  mind.  Con- 
science is  thus  traced  back,  by  Darwin,  to  a  germinal  ap- 
pearance in  the  higher  animals,  originated  by  conflicts  be- 
tween "permanent  social  instincts  and  affections"  and 
"more  transitory  Individual  instincts  and  propensities." 
Yet  there  is  obviously  truth  in  the  statement  of  JIuxley. 
that  between  the  mind  of  the  highest  anthropoid  apes  and 
that  of  man  there  is  an  "enormous  gap" — a  distance 
"practically  infinite."  Tyndall  also  is  often  quoted  on 
this  subject  (Andruw  to  I'hi/ilr-at  Srrtinn  of  /tritta/i  Atmoci- 
(tfio)i,  1868)  as  follows:  "  The  passage  from  the  physics  of 
the  brain  to  the  corresponding  facts  of  consciousness  is  un- 
thinkable. .  .  .  Were  our  minds  and  senses  so  expanded, 
strengthened,  and  illuminated  as  to  enable  us  to  see  and 
feel  the  very  molecules  of  the  brain;  were  we  capable  of 
following  all  their  motions,  all  their  groupings,  all  their 
electric  discharges,  if  such  there  be  ;  and  were  we  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  corresponding  states  of  thought 
and  feeling, — we  should  be  as  far  as  ever  from  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  '  How  arc  these  physical  processes  con- 
nected with  the  facts  of  consciousness?'  The  chasm  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  phenomena  would  still  remain  in 
tellectujilly  impassable."  Aristotle  was  impressed  with  a 
similar  conviction  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  when 
he  wrote  (De  (Jen.  Anim.  II.,  ii\.t  10)  that  reason  has 
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nothing  in  nni'Mi  with  III.'  material  element-  "I  111- 

but  llml  it  alone  come-  troni  witlioiit,  and  i-  divine:  "  Aci 
irtrai  5f  rbf  vovv  HOVOV  6vpa$ttf  nTri«»*cat  Kai  0«ior  «ii-ai  ^otuc." 

Ir     lues  no!    need   I,M    u-   (-.     b-lenni n.-   heie   upon   ;i   j 

:      nillld    1. 1   enable    t|S    to    -ec    tloW    ttl.-sc 

bear   ii|inii   'In'   .-ii|i|M>-ilinii   ..I'  the 
c\olulion    .if  mind    l'n>in    mult,  r.  ii-   well   «.-   MI 

•|y    U|.MII    that    of   tin-      ].ulit:ineous    asecllt    ut'   till:  Intuit 
Of   til'1   In  ules   llji  to  tbat    n!     niall. 

The  probable  inrtln. .I  of  e\  oliition  ..f  instiii--!*  in  mil- 
ltlal-.   '  lllateil   all'l   I  IMI1- 1111  fled  .-  \  J  H-  vie  1 1 '  '• '  -  "       I  '.H 

win,  Spencer  I,  O1 

mm    well   studied   1. 1'  late   I IV  til''  author-!  i|l|.itr.I.   and   by 

Ciir|ii-nti'r,    Spaldiii";,    Wallace,    :ini|    many    oth.-r-. 
IMSTIMT.)      Here  also  we   him-  t.,  >t..p.  ut  la-i,  at  the  \.-t 
unbridled  ^;ip  between  in-en-ime.  iMe.»n-ei>ii!s  nmltiT  ull'l 
Sensitive,   Imprfttfliblf   nerve  -iib-tance.  0 
retle\   automatic  action,  anil  then,  higher,  of  intelligence, 
impulse,  and  volit  ion. 

We   arc   n. .w  prepared    to   approach   a   eln 

tempting  an  answer  tci  tin-  <|iiestii,ii  whether  lii 
in^  -'ren^th  to  tin;  hypothonfl  "f  evolution  really  eliminate 
tin-  f\  iil.-in-i-  ..f  ./•*/•/,/.  nf  special  purpo-  :   an-1 

whether,  admitting  "creation"  in  any  -.  roni 

pels   us   tn  remit   it  altogether  t(i  an  inc.mccivably  > 
origin  (if  the  universe,     l-'.ir  'ho  following  reasons,  princi- 
pally, we  must  unile  with  c.i>-|irn:er,  liana.   \"/..  -i/.  Henry. 
Sir  John   Herschel,  Sir  William    I 

many  other  recent  .-.-ii-nt  i-t-  ul'  the  hi^be-t  da-s  in  denying 
a'isniutely  lite    iiisutf!i-ienr\   ..f  the   proof*  of  design    in  na- 
ture; ami  als.i  in  refusing  I.,   a.linit  the  elimination  (if  «;.. 
cinl  creative  action  or  direct   mi.iliticati»in  of  nature  from 
all  periods  since  tin-  first  origination  of  (tie  universe. 

1.  As  Whewell  (In'li  'ttor)  has  pointed 
our.  the  nebular  hypothesis  is  null  without  a  en-alive  act  to 
produce  the  required  "inequality  of  di-tribuiiun  "  of  cos- 
mie  matter  in  space,     llieckcl  (  \nt.  ///»/... •;/  ••/  t'nni/;a, 
lierlin.  isiis)  admits  that  the  hypo!he-is  is  weak  on  at  least 
two  points — the  heat  of  the  gaseous  nehular  mass,  and  its 
votary  motion.      '•  Kvery  attempt,"  ho  aids,  "to  explain 
tli.--i-  faets  leads  us  ineviialdy  to  the  untenable  theory  of  an 

absolute    beginning."      We    may   avoid    the    < tradieticm 

herein  involved  by  holding  simply  that  n  hat  i-  ;,i,  i-ii,il,l,- 
niu-l  l»-  pre  eminently  a  ».«.(/./.  eonelnsion.    Herbert  Spvn- 
eer  has  aNo  eomniitted  himself  to  a  selt'-destrnetive  jirocess 
of  reasoning  in  his  "First  I'rineiples,"  as  has  been  clearly 

D      ii\     au     . \lllerieall      reviewer    i  \''n-     l''n^l,i}rl'  ,-.    Jan., 

1*7-.!.  and  Jan.,  1873).  The  "  instability  of  the  homogene- 
ous," on  whieh  Sj.eneer  builds  large  con  might, 
as  that  reviewer  observes,  account  for  chaos,  but  never  for 
a  universe.  For  action  and  reaction  then'  must  be  hetero- 
jren.-ity,  a  plurality  of  factors.  Traced  backward,  the 
prineinle  of  "  unil'onnily  of  foreo  "  in  physics  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  powerless  to  make  any  l>rijinttiii;/  whatever. 
Carried  forward  without  designing  irilt-fitrce  to  modify 
them,  nalural  cosmic  f.irces  tend  always  to  rifuilibrtiti<nit 
and  c<»n>ei|iient  >ti<*"tnti<>n.  The  universe  must  thus  be- 
come, as  it  has  been  said,  "  its  own  cemetery."  Sir  William 

Thorns -serts  i  ";/  '.'-  ./...//< ../  l>i/a<i:ii!rn)  that  "as energy 

is  being  continually  lost  from  the  earth  by  conduction 
through  the  upper  strata,  the  whole  quantity  of  plutonie 
energy  must  have  been  greater  in  past  times  than  in  the 

it."      Vet   in  organic   nature  there  has  been  a  i 

stanily  increasing  complexity  and  exaltation  of  types — in- 
tegration of  matter  with  accumulation  offeree  ("bottled 
sunshine"  of  some  authors):  and  this  under  the  "struggle 
for  existence"  against  a  steadily  increasing  resistance.  As 
stale. 1  by  1'rof.  I  'ope  (M,-th<u(  ../(',  ;;,ll,,,i  /'•//'•». 

ISTli,  "White  the  amount  of  growth-force  potential  in 
adult  living  animals  has  varied  very  irregularly  throughout 
tin-  animal  kingdom,  there  being  large  and  small,  simple 
and  complex,  in  every  division,  it  would  seem  to  have  ac- 
cumulated, on  the  whole,  with  the  rising  scale  of  animal 
type-."  Mivart's  special  hypothesis  of  an  "  internal  force" 
determinath  <•  of  e\  olutionary  changes  in  organisms  is 
and  unsatisfactory  while  detached  from  the  "will- 
force"  (Wallace)  of-an  immanent  Creative  Power.  The 
"  unconscious  intelligence  "  of  Morell,  Laycock.  and  J.  J. 
Murphy  is  certainly  an  iiittlinikiilili-  phrase,  a  "pseudo- 
idea."  when  prop-  b--ii;nati-.n  of  an  active  power 
in  nature.  The  presumption  against  organic  evolution, 
with  IrH"  iivi-nit  of  types,  being  in  any  sen-,  tin-  result  of 
the  action  of  mere  .-..si.i/.-  forces,  is  of  the  same  nature 
with  that  against  perpetual  in. .lion;  it  contradicts  the 

doclri .f  the   conservation   or   persistence  of  force.      As 

I.eifchild  puts  it  (/Hiilifi-  Miilt'ttri/  .,/'.W»iv.  pp.  ".I'.-. 

the  assertion  that  "  No-will  has  evolved  will  "  is  as  absurd 

.  nihilo  aliijuid." 

2.  r.irm'M.H  is  i ssary  to  the  Darwinian  or  any  other 

"non-telcological"  theory  :  and  no  such  theory  accounts  for 
variation.     Darwin  requires  also  almost  injinilr  variability 


of  plants  and  animal*:  but,  fo  far  from  infinite. 

(hows   it    t..   I.e  e..nlini-d    within    n-ry  narrow   liniils.      Tho 

t   two  nearly   alh*  •!  i|>«ciel  it  :•- 
iniportiint  11  ii\.  li  •  •-- 

itation-.      Al-o.  -|  r    pa-s.  in  any  ca-e.  into  each 

other.      I'uhi  onlolo^y   and    i 

-h  this.     Thus  writ.  -  Sir  William 
Thomson  i  ' 

ruiation-.  although  new 
iiil'.  and  there  i«  abundant  <---  ! 
no  -ingle  caec  has  yet  been  ol. 
through  a  srrien  of  in. 

other."      Kniliryo.  led   by  A  •; ..  -ling 

concurrent  ii-hinnny  m   n-gard  to  tin-  i-i.-n.ii.il  din 
of  types.      In  a  1.  nbridn,  Ma---.  Mar.  i. 

he  u-ed  the  following  l.i 
has  any  structural   relation  to  man   whalevei,  ubil.    . 

rn  '\  pe  has  nn  intimate  sir  net  u 
with  him.      You    may  compare   a  quadruped    in 
phases  of  its  growth  with  the  adult  condition  of  some  lower 
kin. Is  of  ve:-  I  be  amazed 

the  comparison  over  into  the  type  of  ar- 
ti.-uhile-.  nr  into  any  other  tyiie  of  the  animal  kingdom 
based  upon  a  different  plan.  Within  each  t\  |. 

a  character  as  distinct  as  the  plan  on  which  tin- 
type is  built.     A  n  in-eel,  tor  it 

[.in. -ill.  after  it  lias  passed  out  of  that  uni  . 
condition  of  the  o\arian  egg  to  whieh   1  alln.l 
pared  to  an  oyster  or  a  fish,  but  it  pusses  through  phases 
where  it  can  hardly  be  distingui-hed  li-un  a  worm  :   ' 
in  the  course  of  its  development  it  bears  a  transient  likeness 
to  the  adult  condition  of  a  being  standing  lower  in  tie 
of  articulates  to  which  they  ) 

animal  belonging  to  any  one  of  the  higher  groups,  during 
the  transformations  by  which  he  reaches  ib.  adult  slate, 
may  pass  through  mollified  conditions,  in  each  uf  which  he 
resembles  some  being  of  his  own  type  of  the  animal  king- 
dom for  whom  that  con.liti.'ii  i-  tiinl." 

3.  Were    valiali"ll     tlltillite,    wirhollt    the  of    Se- 
lects                                  ,-n.  n  simple  ealeulati if  probabil- 
ities (see  "North  British    lie  view,"  .li IM'.;  ,  shows  that 

a  merely  chaotic   complication  of  forms  must  result,  the 
"struggle  for  existence"  notwithstanding. 

4.  Infinite  lime  has  been  proposed  as  affording  a  solution 
of  the  difficulties  of  natural  relcction.     lint  inlinit> 
would  not  alter  the  nature  of  I  he  nee.  ->ary  result  of  infinite 
variations,  nor  would  it  regulate  finite  ones.     Further,  Sir 
William  Thomson,  ('roll,  and  (lould  have  shown, from  vari- 
ous frVifrr,  that  to  far  from  infinite  time,  nut  inure  than  one 
hundred  millions  of  years  can  have  been  the  duration  of 
the  present   relation  of  our  planet  to  the  sun — a  | 
quite  too  short  (were  ntty  duration  of  time  sufficient )  for 
the  genesis  of  organic  nature  merely  by  spontaneous  luodi- 

and  natural  selection. 

5.  Without  design  (as  .Mivarthas  shown)  inripirut  struc- 
tures, which  become  useful  only  when  completely  developed, 
hue  no  explanation  at  all.     Further  ilrmi  of  fact  unex- 
plained, apart  from  teleology,  are — the   opposition  of  the 
*'.rr*in  plants  and  animals  ;  the  M«tanonw«Mf  of  insects; 
the  cessation  of  the  individual  life:  and  the  renewal  of  life- 
progress  by  parental  reproduction.    Moreover,  as  t..  it 
igin  of  a  i.>  whose  relation  to  an  earlier  allied 
species  ie  supposed  to  be  similar  to  the  connection  between 
the  different  stages  of  the  life  of  one  individual,  we  have 
the  in,  i  of  individual  reproduction  exemplified  under  our 
knowledge ;  but  what  corresponds,  in  the  birth  of  a 

':.•/:• .  to  the  sexual  reproduction  of  a  new  individual,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  tne  jfinl  created  type  ? 

Accepting,  then,  with  Herbert  Spencer,  the  evidence  found 
evervwliere  of  the  unity  of  the  '•  inscrutable  universal 
Power  "  which  is  the  Cause  of  nature,  there  is  proof,  also,  in 
the  multiplicity  and  adjustment  of  the  tn:ui  t  that 

Power,  that  it  has  the  attributes  of  Intel:  Will, 

livery  »/irciVi':»if/'m.  each  true  . /.;i-(ii/..n  of  type  (which  is 
a  different  thing  from  modification  on  the  same  plane  of 
being),    involves   new   force  c\p.-ndituic.      Certain 
have  been  ..-/..'../  in  the  evolution  of  natni  _rin  is 

a  "mystery"  as  yet  quite  unsolved  by  science.  It  il  ra- 
tional and  ]diil.i--iphii  al.  therefore,  in  the  absence  (.f  any 
solution  by  secondary  .  refer  them,  provision 

ally  at  least.  In  the  direct  creative  action  (whether  sudden 
orirradual  we  cannot  know)  of  the  I-'i  '  Such  "  fac- 

-upcradded   from  time  to  time  in   tb  ry  of 

our  globe,  have  been — I.  life  ;  2.  an  mality.  a-  di-tinei  from 

.live   life  :    ::.  mind-force,  instinct,    il 

-l.iri'eOtiaor.spirit    see  I  t',.r.  xv.  41'.  i.  p,,.-e-.ed  by  man  alone 

of  all  creatures  on  the  earth.     While  7'A<i'»i»  must  rest  es- 

:lly  upon  evidence  other  and  higher  than  that  ..I  ; 

i.-iice.    it    would   appear   that    the    I:  bition 

tend  to  confirm  .1  .  n  that  evidence.     "If  there 
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has  heen  :in  evolution,"  writes  Canon  Kingsley,  "there 
must  he  an  Kvolver."  '•  Let  us  hope,"  says  Prof.  Gray 
A 't'li-'  *«  IK  f"/-''  Am.  Awocia.  f»r  Atti .  >'>•//•//<•'-.  1S7-  i,  u  that 
the  religions  t':iith  which  survived,  without  a  shock,  the 
notion  of  the  fixity  of  the  earth  itself,  may  equally  <>utl:ist 
the  notion  of  the  absolute  fixity  of  the  species  which  in- 
habit il  -that  in  the  future,  even  more  than  in  the  past. 
faith  in  an  uriler,  which  is  the  basis  of  seienee.  will  not  (as 
it  cannot  reasonably)  he  dissevered  from  faith  in  an  (>r- 
dainer,  which  is  the  basis  of  religion."  We  find  develop- 
niriit  in  the  succession  of  divine  dispensations  described  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments — of  the  patriarchs,  of  Moses, 
the  judges,  prophets,  and  kings  in  the  Old,  and  of  Christ 
in  flic  Xew  Covenant.  "  The  law  made  nothing  perfect,  but 
the  bringing  in  of  a  better  hope  did."  (Hell.  vii.  I'.i.) 

Knifiiliiin  in  Iliuiinn  Ilinlory — Dr.  McCosh  has  referred 
(Clin'uliiiaili/  <iii-l  /W//V/'«m.  1S72)  to  some  phases  of  the 

progress  of  mankind,  of  which  three  stages  are  distinguish- 
able— the  era  of  the  ^i-'-'l^mnKii,'^  •  /  /I////*/'-.//  /«/•'•-,  that 
of  ititelli-eliitil  m/ireuinry,  and  that  (hardly  culminated  as 
yet)  of  mnrnl  and  apirifuril  pntc-  r. 

As  a  question  in  arehaBology,  it  has  heen  often  argued 
whether  man  was  originally  savage  (Tylor,  Lubbock,  Dar- 
win), and  thence  self-elevated  into  civilization,  or  was  at 
the  beginning  (Whately)  supernaturally  gifted  with  such 
knowledge  as  prepared  him  for  refined  life  and  culture, 
afterwards,  in  many  places,  to  be  lost  and  regained,  again 
and  again,  through  the  ages.  Neither  of  these  alternatives 
compels  our  entire  or  exclusive  assent.  Probably  man  was 
at  first  infantile  or  puerile,  both  in  innocency  and  ignor- 
(See  "Primeval  Man,"  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll.) 
Normally  in  communion  with  his  Maker,  his  destination 
\va--  to  continue  morally  pure  and  to  advance  in  mental 
culture.  History  shows,  instead,  barbaric  degeneration  to 
have'  been  the  rule  before  the  Christian  era.  with  partial 
renewals  and  expansions  of  civilization  in  certain  localities 
at  different  times.  There  is  no  proven  instance  of  any 
nation  or  race  having  initiated  its  own  advancement  out 
of  barbarism,  while  there  are  many  examples  of  the  dete- 
rioration of  powerful  empires  and  centres  of  magnificent 
culture  into  the  savage  or  almost  savage  state.  Always  <> 
/;,/•/•/•  //MM  iriiliiint  has  begun  the  elevation  of  a  race  or 
community.  Where  history  has  failed  to  reach  such  be- 
ginnings, tradition  follows  its  clues  towards  them,  and  al 
ways  with  the  same  indication — Egypt  from  India,  Greece 
by  Cadmus,  Rome  from  Greece,  Europe  first  from  Home, 
ami  afterwards  from  Palestine. 

If  India  and  China  furnish  no  clear  traces  of  such  for- 
eign origins  of  their  advancement,  what  does  this  amount 
to?  In  the  one  instance,  an  old  culture  vanishing  away: 
in  the  other,  petrifaction  into  a  half  civilization,  ceasing, 
many  centuries  since,  to  make  further  progress.  After 
Greece  and  Rome  had  exemplified  and  fallen  from  the  very 
culmination  of  intellectual  and  imperial  development,  the 
world  (it  may  be  believed)  would  have  totally  degenerated 
into  a  more  than  mediaeval  darkness  but  for  the  coming  of 
a  "  force  from  above  "  in  the  advent  of  Christianity.  By 
it,  as  now  known  in  Europe  and  America,  has  been  made 
possible  and  actual,  for  the  first  time  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, a  coHtinuoiuty  progremve  eirillzation. 

We  may  conclude  this  article  by  a  brief  general  state- 
ment upon  the  whole  subject  of  development :  "  The  only 
idea,  of  creation  which  is  at  all  co/c--  /<-.//,/.•  is  creation  by  a 
process,  the  steps  of  which  have  a  succession,  which,  if 
known,  would  be  rationally  comprehensible."  So  regarded, 
evolution  or  development  is  the  only  expression  according 
to  which  any  consistent  statement  of  the  facts  of  nature 
en  ii  be  made.  But  evolution  is  not  a  force,  cans*',  or 
'•  law."  It  is  a  summary  term  for  the  general  mode  of 
succession  of  the  complex  results  of  all  natural  forces  and 
laws  under  the  Divine  government. 

HENRY  HARTSHORNS. 

Evolu'tions,  Mil'itary,  the  movements  by  which 
troops  change  the  order,  position,  anil  direction  of  their 
primary  formation.  All  such  movements  as  marching, 
countermarching,  changing  front,  forming  line,  facing. 
wheeling,  defiling,  deploying,  etc.,  come  under  the  general 
head  of  evolutions.  All  evolutions  are  performed  accord- 
ing to  a  regulated  system,  which  differs  in  its  details  in  the 
armies  of  different  nations. 

Ev'ora  (anc.  Ebnra  and  Liberulitnn  Julia},  a  town  of 
Portugal,  capital  of  the  province  of  Alemtejo,  is  pleasantly 
situated  about  73  miles  by  rail  E.  by  S.  from  Lisbon.  It 
has  two  ruined  forts,  a  large  Gothic  cathedral  founded  in 
11*11,  several  convents,  and  a  library  of  about  50,000  vol- 
umes. It  has  been  an  archbishop's  see  since  1541.  Here 
are  manufactures  of  ironware  and  leather.  Kbora  was 
taken  by  Sertorius  about  80  B.  C.  Here  arc  Roman  antiq- 
uities which  are  more  interesting  than  any  others  in  Por- 
tugal. Among  them  are  an  aqueduct  said  to  have  been 


built  by  Sertorius;  a  temple  of  Diana  with  beautiful  Co- 
rinthian columns  ;  and  a  brick  tower  adorned  with  columns 
of  the  Ionic  order.  Pop.  11,965. 

Evrijmond  (CHARLES  DE  SAIXT-DKXIS),  seigneur  de 
Saint-Kvrcmond,  a  French  courtier  and  littf'/-<itrit>\  born 
near  < 'ont-mces,  in  Normandy,  April  1,  Itil.'l.  lie  was  witty 
ami  accomplished,  a  perfect  specimen  of  an  Epicurean  of 
that  time,  squandering  his  life  in  the  pursuit  of  frivolous 
pleasures,  but  ready  to  give  it  up  at  any  moment  for  the 
sake  of  a  bon-uiot.  He  entered  the  army  about  162'J,  and 
became  a  friend  of  Turcnne  and  the  prince  of  Condc.  Hav- 
ing given  offence  to  Louis  XIV.  by  his  raillery  and  sarcastic 
wit,  he  took  refuge  in  England  in  1602.  lie  gained  the 
favor  of  Charles  II.,  who  granted  him  a  pension  of  £300, 
and  he  never  returned  to  France.  He  wrote  dramas,  essays, 
and  letters,  of  which  his  "  Comedie  des  Academistes  pour 
la  Reformation  de  la  Languc  Francois"  is  an  exceedingly 
wittv,  elegant,  and  entertaining  production.  His  "Sir 
Polities,"  which  he  made  in  company  with  Buckingham, 
is  very  weak.  Died  in  Sept..  17n:;. 

I'lvrcux,  a'vitun'  (anc.  Mediulitnnm,  afterwards  Ehin-n- 
vices),  a  city  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Eurc, 
is  pl.-asantly  situated  on  the  Iton  about  07  miles  by  rail 
W.  X.  W.  oi'  Paris,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway. 
It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a  fine  old  cathedral,  an  episco- 
pal palace,  a  theatre,  a  clock-tower  built  in  1117,  and  a 
botanic  garden.  Here  are  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
woollen  fabrics,  leather,  etc.  Evreux  has  sustained  numer- 
ous sieges.  It  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  Kollo  the  Norman 
in  Sir/A.  D.,  and  was  burned  by  Henry  I.  of  England  in 
II  Hi.  Pop.  12,320. 

Evron,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Mayennc. 
Here  is  an  ancient  Benedictine  abbey.  The  chief  manu- 
facture is  table  linen.  Pop.  5243. 

Ew'ald  (.JOHANNES),  a  Danish  poet,  was  horn  in  Copen- 
hagen in  1743.  In  his  early  youth  he  lost  his  father,  who 
was  a  minister,  and  soon  after,  yielding  to  the  fantastic 
impulses  of  liis  nature,  lie  gave  up  his  studies  and  cnli  te  I 
in  the  Prussian  army.  Ho  felt  very  disappointed,  how- 
ever, as  people  of  his  character  always  do  when  they  meet 
the  reality.  He  deserted  and  joined  the  Austrians.  But 

they  did  not  satisfy  him  either.      He  deserted  a  sec 1 

time,  and  returned  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  as  a  literary  man.  He  died  in  17SI  in  utter  pov- 
erty and  degradation  :  he  was  a  drunkard.  In  his  literary 
business,  however,  Ewald  was  very  industrious  and  con- 
scientious. All  his  works  bear  evidence  of  great  study, 
deep  meditation,  and  untiring  labor  ;  there  is  no  rashness, 
no  hallncss  about  them.  He  did  the  very  best  he  could. 
Yet  his  writings — with  the  exception  of  some  few  genuine 
pearls  among  his  so:igs.  as  ••  King  Christian,"  which  be- 
came the  national  hymn  of  the  Danes,  "  Liden  (Junver," 
"Rungstcd's  l.-yksalighed,"  etc.,  and  his  essay  "On  Bache- 
lors," which  is  a  specimen  of  the  most  elegant  humor — are 
marked  with  the  same  empty  enthusiasm  and  fantastic 
excitement  as  was  his  life.  The  innermost  kernel  of  his 
tragedies  "Adam  and  Eve"  and  "  Haider's  Death"  is 
vapor.  To  a  sound  taste  they  arc  tiresome  and  unpleasant. 
They  are  interesting  only  as  historical  documents  to  the 
scholar  who 'dues  not  consider  them  from  a  merely  artistic 
point  of  view,  hut  looks  at  them  in  their  connection  with 
the  period  in  which  they  were  produced.  Holbcrg  had 
taught  the  llani-h  people  how  to  read.  He  had  made 
them  eager  after  books.  Through  his  influence  it  had  be- 
come us  necessary  for  them  to  have  a  literature  as  to  keep 
an  army.  Bui  he  had  not  taught  them  how  to  write.  He 
had  left  them  as  types  no  models  which  could  be  used; 
and  it  took  two  generations  before  he  came  who  did— 
Adam  Oehlensliger.  -Meanwhile,  the  public  arranged  it- 
self iiito  two  camps— one,  "-The  Norwegian  Club."  import- 
ing French  forms  and  French  tastes  ;  and  the  other,  "  The 
Danish  Society,"  importing  German  ideas  and  German 
principles.  KtopitOOK  lived  at  that  time  at  the  Danish 
court,  from  which  he  had  a  pension,  and  Ewald,  who  was 
his  admirer,  and  who  in  the  Danish  literature  represents 
the  same  ideas,  tli  nigh  not  the  same  influence  as  Klop- 
iii  the  Ccrtirin,  became  the  hero  of  "  The  Danish 
Societv."  A  fearful  battle  issued  between  these  two  par- 
ties—noise and  smoke,  rattling  and  booming,  as  from  the 
fight  of  two  hostile  armies.  What  was  said  during  the 
evening  in  the  club  or  in  the  society  became  the  topic  of 
conversation  next  day  all  over  the  country,  from  the  draw- 
ing-room to  the  barber-shop,  and  fifty  years  later  old  men 
would  still  tell  with  pride  how  they  had  heen  present  when 
this  or  that  epigram  was  first  recited  or  this  or  that  song 
first  sung.  Fearful  also  was  the  result  of  the  battle,  for  in 
artistic  respects  it  was  next  to  nothing. 

Among  all  which  the  Danish  literature  produced  between 
Holberg  and  Oelilciislager  that  which  is  good  can  be  read 
in  one  short  hour,  and  no  great  harm  would  be  done  if  it 
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were  forgotten  in  Ilii'  in -xt.      lint  let   -liidyiiiir  tin-  period  in 
in  show  how  :ill  the  mental  powers 

nl'  the    naliiill    then    awakened,  mid    limv    they    .-oiii;hl    and 

found  Ihr  same  i CM,  inilil  ,il   l.i-t.  tlirmi/h  I  '• 

thev  lirnkc  fiirrli  in  one  iirn;i'l.  I'ln 
till'  wurlil  ;   and  in  till-  -tii-l;. 

MIL I  important. 

E'wnld,  von  .•  "loci.   HIIMM.  M  Ai  .  rated 

i  n    <  h  ientali-t    Hid  bib]  '  iiiiren 

N'n .  in.  isu.'i.     llr  i.ecaiiic  iii  lv;i  profeuor  •  .:  plni 

in   till-    Cuiver-ity   of   I ."It  inLp'-n,  an  I   lo- 
ot' Oriental  |;IIIL;II.I^I''  in  !  s.'i.».     In  IV17  In-  wa- 

•., itiit  (if  Ili^  [literal  p.i!  it  ical  iijiin  i": i.-  ;    ill-  and  ti '.  i-  other 

j,i-,,li  •    wliiini   \vi  ri  and   l-riiiin 

dimly    prote-tl!l'_'    a'.'llll-1    the    alinlitioll    "f    tin'     ' 

Illlii'll    wllirh   lln'     Hanoverian    kin;;    had    I'l'll     li 

|n  Mi  'I    l.i    L'iM'    duriii,'    ill.-    .  ml    ill 

l>:ill.      Kwald    went  lii  Tuhin.'cn   as   profes-i,r    in    theology 

in   ls:;s.  lull  hi-  position  here  was  nut  vi'ry  |)li •:• 

llilll     t(l     defend      llilll.-l'lf    a_r  'I':. 

both  of  the  Human  Cu'l.  in  1  the  l|e_"  ha:,-,      lie 

was  reinstated  in   hi-  c  IN  and  was 

elected  a  mcnilier  nt' the  North  tiermati  Parliament   in  I'M)!!. 
\moiii;    his   nuiii'Tnii-    \\.>:k-    ftn    :i    "  M  iimr" 

(Sth  !',!.  ISTII  i.  ••  'I'lii-  I1  of  ilii'  nl<l  Ti  ,:ini,i  nt  " 

,  of  the  People  of  Israel  until 

ihr  A.l\ciil  nf  Chns>"  It  ilcs  Volkcs  Is.-ael  bi» 

•of  CbrUtui,"  .   rota.,  -d  ad.  i  -<-'  B«  ,"Tli 
Christ  anil  his  'I  I   "  Tin-   Hi-t  TV 

i  558).      In  IMS  In-  t'oiui'li"!  :it  1,0'iin.ri'n 
•-Thr    Year  I'.n.ik    of    llihlic.i;  ".lahniucli    dcr 

liililisclii-n  Wisseiichat't  "I.     Ali.nit  the  iiilln  MI -i-  which  he 
txerolied  mi  tin-  theological  study  <>(  the  I'.iMe  ili.'n-  may 

il'i-ri'iit    opinion!,    but    hi*   .  .ntrihiitions    to   a 
understanding  of  tin-  language  of  tin-  Old  Testament  arc 
of  uinloiihlc.l  \iilin-.     Died  .M  iv.  I'-T.'. 

Ew'bank  (THOMAS),  a  writer  on  mechanics,  was  born 

in    tin-    county   of    Diirlnun,    Dnihni'l.    Mar.  11,  17'.!2.      Ifo 

rini^rati-il  lo'N.'W  Vin-k    in    hi.i    \oiith,  :i:il    wa-   ii|>|niinti-il 

all  liy  tin-   I':  MIC  I  .  S.  in 

ISI',1.      He   liulili>lli"l.  lie-nil's   other  works,  u  ••  I  lc-ri  i|ili  vc 

iunl  Ili-i'Mir.il    \ 'int  of  llyilriiiilio  and  other  .Ma ••him-. 

Ancii'iit   iunl    Mmli-rn"  Msi'.'i,  mi  I  u»    MatliT 

an, I  force"  ( 1858).     I'ic.l  s.-pt.  in.  ls7o. 

Kw'rll  i  I'KN.I  IMIX  S.).  1. 1. .!>..  mi  \ini-rii-nn  officer  and 
filiii-atnr.  I'orn  in  1>IH  in  the  District  of  t'.ilumlii:i,  );r.ldu- 
iite.l  nt  West  I'. lint  in  I-~."C'.  served  while  liciiti-naul  of  artil- 
l.'i-\  as  a-^i-i .nit  pr.ii'i --or  M'  the  .Military  A.-a  1.  :n  . .  till  ho 
res'iuin-il.  SI-|I|.:;M,  1886;  civil  eir,'n.  '".professor 

of  111:11  hciniin,'- at  llaiM]i:len  Si'l'icy  C.illc'.-i'.  Va.  i  188 
mi.l  of  math. •unities  an.)  natural  |ihilosophy  (1842    I' 

of  niathi'iiia!  i --  an.l  military  \'>  ashington 

College,  VM184fl   '"  •  profe«wr  of  m»them»tlot  »nd  acting 

piv-i.leiit  of  William  mnl  Mary  College,  V a.  (1848    i 

fessor  of  m:itliemaii"s  ami  na'ural  soienoes  (1848  HI),  and 

•  lent  of  William  ami  .Mary  Coll. 
the  civil  war.  ••    N.  Ci  III  M.    U,  3,   .\riuy. 

KWPlI  (KlI'llUlll  Si"  M'.IIAI,.  I'orn   (let..  IMC., 

ill   tin-    District  of   C.iliiiul.ia.  ..'ra.liiatcl    at  Wist    1'oint    ill 
1SIII,  serve.l    mi    tile    Western    frontier  i  I  ••  HI    IS),  CD 
survey  i  IS  IB),  in  the  war  with  Mexico  (1844-48),  ci 
at  Vi'i-a  Cm/'.  CetTO  li'.r.lo,  Cuntn'riK.  Chiinihil-eo.  Molino 

del   l(.'\.  and  ( 'hapllll'-|ie  •  :    hee:n iptain  of  • 

IM'.i.  and  did  frontier  duty  in  New  Mexico  i  I - 
en,-:ii;ed   on  the  (iila    a. 1. 1    1'inal    Apaclic    expedition- 
a,,  I   :  . uterine  the  Apaches  on  the  liilu  Uiver  in 

a  skirmish.      Ke-i^niiiu'  May  7.  isill,  frmn  the  1".  S.  army. 
he    j. lined   tin-    Southern  forOl  rll  war.  serving  in 

nirn's 

Kurd  and  Hull    linn     I  I  »4   "  ;''""  OtJl  Swamp 

and  Cedar  Mountain,  defeated  at   Keltic  Kim.  ai 
a'    Mmias-as  i|si',2),  in  the    Maryland   eampai: 
whieh  he  wns  -e\  crely  wounded  :  he.-ime  lleutenant-geoenU 
in  lMi:i.  mi  1  -a.-. .l,-d  Btooew»ll 

•ninimid  of  .-  iit   Win-'h. 

hiil'i;.  Wilderness,  and    sulisei|iicnl  ealn- 

paiirn  :   and  was   oftptund  April  H,   I'-ii.i.  at  Sailor'-  i 
He  \\asa  liohl,  lilnnt.  honest  -oidi'T.  mid  on  the  colla 

the  Soiithi-rn  i'ont'e.leiae\   ai -, -epic  I  in  :• 1  faith  its  n 

Died  .Ian.  25,   I-7-.  near  Spring  Hill.  Telin. 

CKOIII.I:  W.  Ci  i.l.i  M.  ' 

Ew'illS,  il    ]i.^t-\illaie    in    Franklin    en..    111..    s    miles 
X.   K.  of  lii'iiton.  noted  for  its  lar-e  w.inll.'ii  factory,  1 
eat  Of   Kwinu'  College,  a  tlourishiiiL,'  ilMitiition. 

.1.  S.  llMili.   I'l  li.  "  I'.IMOX  Si  \\nvnn." 
I'.wins,  a  township  of  Mercer  eo..  X.  .1.     I'»p.  - 
f.Wins,  a  po-l-\  illau'c  uf  Wiishiiiirt.ili  township,   lloek- 
iiiL'  en.,  II.     I'uji.  60, 

Exving    (CiiARi.Ks).    I.L.D.,   born    in    Burlington   Co., 


N.  J..  .Inly   8,  17-n.  ({railiiat.-d  nt    I'lii.eei,.,,   ,„    r,'.'Swiu 
lo   the   I. ai  I  win 

Dvviiiu 

land    I  Church,  wa-i    horn   in    I 

July  I . 

ill.-.  T.  nn..  and  ill  1  ^L'"  mai  i 
William  Dai  id-on.  joined  u  IVe-livd-rim. 
iit'ler  n-ni-ni'd  I..   Kentucky.       Awaki-mdin  I  Mill  to  anew 

ordilined  Icy  the  Culnliellaml    i  II  ,      .      I 

not  h.-iii^   i  '.   the  Kentucky  synod,  the  pi. 

tery    I 
lUStllin  ml.lv.  he  w 

1s!"  tor I  lh"  e;. -imi  •  ailn-rland  I're-I.Merian 

Chureh.    [n  1820  be  removed  t< 
ton,  .Mo..  July  I.  1 

KwillC  '.loliv  i.  I).  !>.,  nn  Anieri  ini.i- 

ter.  l.orn  in  Noltin.;hani.  .Md.. 

faster  of  th.  yterian  church  of  Philadelphia  in 

759,  and  pi.ni.-t  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 

:•<..   l^tlL'. 

E«in-.  i.l..D.,    a  statesman,  was  born   in 

Ohio  .  .-'.I.     lii  17'J:.'  he  r.ni'ncd  with  hi» 

parents  to  Ohio.     In  hi-  youth  In-  prepared  hinn"-lf  for  c.d- 

v  while  I'lnplmed  ill  the   Kainiwhn    Knit- 
Works.      In  1  s  | .,  he  ;rr:iduatcd  at  Ohio  I'niverMtx  n'  \thcn^. 
iiig  the  first   decree  "t    A.  K.  • 

lie  was   called    to   the   l.ar    i.  w  i-    I   .  <. 

la  (1831—17  nml  1- 

-  1 1  i  under  H.irri-'  t  the 

interior  mid.  r  Tiiytur  i  IM'.n.      He  »ns  the  I'nllo  r  of  li.  n. 
Thorn  .ml  father-in-law  of  Ocn.  W.  T.  Sherman. 

1-71. 

Ewini;  (TmiM  v^.  .In.),  a  son  i.f  the  fore^nins.  wnf  Imrn 
at  Lnn.  -..  -•>  i.  '  ».  log.  7.  I  ~ :"'.  was  e.lueafed  nt  I'rown  I'ni- 
\i  rsity.  wns  pri\  .1  ll>(9-50) 

studied  law  at  Cincinnati,  rem 

Klin.,  was  ehief-je 

nth  Kansas  Volm  I  with  iliftii. 

in  the  civil  war,  chiefly  in  MisMiuri  and  Arkansas,  he 
ing  a  brijradicr-tfeiieru!  of  volunteers  in  ISri:'..  and   n. 

Since  the  war  he  has  been  m 
lawyer  in  W  D.  C. 

Ew'ingtnii.  i  |"  '-village  of  Huntingdon  township, 
fiallia  co.,  0.  1'op.  1'Jl. 

El'actiOIIS    I  from    I  -•',  Inllirr']  Was   a   legal 

term    •  e-al  je.ii.-pi  I    in    the    Middle 

r  contriliuliiin«,  di-inandi  d  l.y 

the  clergy  of  their  parish ioners,  as  were  extraordinary, 
cither  l»  cause  tiny  were  new  anil  against  custom,  or  lie- 
cause  their  amount  was  unduly  increased.  They  were  il- 
licit, and  it  was  found  ">•  ily  to  deie 
their  unlawfulness.  The  power  of  the  ch-r/y  over  their 
parishioners,  or  of  the  l.i-h.ips  over  the  puhordinute  clergy, 

.'   that  it  WHS  easy  for  them  to  mill 
Olltrai:  'i  the  third  Council  of  'I 

for'iadcthc   l.i>hop-    "  exact  i. me-    de.'l.-i   \  el    'l.inua    mlli- 

'  mid  Ihe  iiii'iining  of  this  is  more  u  •  d  Icy 

\  ..  who  in  .S.'IM  forliade  the  l.i-h..p-  I.,   ex -i,  !  ;r..m  the 

•  i  institutions  of  their  dioceses  "da- 

a  patrum  aut  super  :i|ipo.-itn-  in  angariis." 

^ct.ill    1  1711.   Alexander  III.  found  .at: 

'•  I'p.i. 

tur.  nee  partcm  redituiim  suis  usibus  appropriarc  p 
mant." 

I! \nrrh  [Or.  ;(afx<x.&  '' leader"]  was  in  ancient  Oreeoe 
him  who  conducted  the  dramatic  chorus 
during   I'm-   perfnrmane.  I   from  the  • 

and  the  choregos  :  the  tormer  ot  \\  hi.  h  t . 
aeher  of  'h.  '  who  taught  tln-m  tin   - 

and  dances,  which  ally  was  filled  by  the  author 

of  the  piny:   while  the  latter  title,  that  of  clioregus,  simply 
I  rich  citizen  who  supplied  the  costs  of 
h  irus. 
r  on  the  title  was  used  in  the  Knstern  Church  t 

•iciildiirnity.  mnl  was  1. 
the    i  \lc\-andria. 

and  Ci.n-lanf  in"p!e,  hnt  w  as  - 

for  thai  of  patriarch,  tin. lu'h  it  ne\  i  r  was  wholly  aliol  - 
At  present  it  den.  r  deputy  under  ti 

triarch  in  the  Russian  (ireek  Church.      II"  travels  n.«  :i 

,.mi  the  |.atriarch   thrnili;h  the  dio-csc.  ini  estimating 
Ihe  discipline  of  the  m.c  "f  the 

canons. and  forniimz  a  kind  ot'coiiif  ot  apjieaN  in  all  • 

;ile. 
El'arohatr,  the  title  of  exarch  wa«,  for  sum"  time,  ap- 
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plied  also  to  civil  dignitaries  of  the  highest  rank — to  the 
viceroys  who  ruled  over  those  border  provinces  of  the  By-  ; 
zantiue  empire  which  were  most  exposed  to  the  danger  of  ', 
being  invaded  by  the  barbarians.  Thus,  ;iu  exarchate  uas 
established  in  Africa  in  534,  and  existed  till  OUS,  when  it 
was  finally  overthrown  by  the  Arabian  conquest.  The 
most  important,  of  these  exarchates,  however,  was  that  es- 
tablished in  Italy  in  the  time  of  Justinian  L  by  Nurses. 
In  5.")  2,  X  arses,  who  originally  was  a  eunuch  belonging  to 
the  household  of  Justinian,  but  who  turned  out  a  military 
commander  and  statesman  of  great  talent,  led  an  army  (-011- 
-:i.<ting  of  Lombards.  Huns,  lleruli,  Armenians,  and  Per- 
sians— which  incongruous  mass  he  swayed  with  indomit- 
able power — along  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  until  he,  S. 
of  Ravenna,  crossed  the  Apennines  and  met  the  Goths  at 
Tagina,  where  he  totally  defeated  them  ;  their  king  Totila 
fell  in  the  battle.  Narses  now  took  Rome,  and  the  end  of 
the  Ostrogothio  empire  in  Italy  was  at  hand.  Teias,  the 
successor  of  Totila,  was  defeated  and  slain  in  a  battle  at 
the  banks  of  the  Sarno,  near  Naples,  which  lasted  two 
days,  and  Narses  immediately  commenced  the  organization 
of  Italy  as  a  province  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  lie  had 
to  light  once  more,  however.  New  swarms  of  barbarians, 
mostly  consisting  of  Franks  and  Alemanni,  poured  down 
the  Alps  and  spread  devastation  before  them  wherever  they 
came.  Narses  waited  for  some  time,  but  when  he  saw  that 
the  luxurious  and  riotous  life  to  which  Italy  induced  them 
had  thoroughly  demoralized  them,  he  attacked  them  at 
Casilinum  in  Campania,  and  hardly  5000  out  of  75,000 
escaped  from  the  massacre.  From  this  time  (554-567)  Nar- 
ses ruled  Italy  as  a  province  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  under 
the  title  of  exarch,  and  with  full  civil,  military,  and  judi- 
cial authority.  After  his  death,  in  567,  followed  Flavius 
Longinus,  and  the  Roman  exarchate  continued  to  exist, 
though  with  various  fortunes,  till  752.  The  exarchs  placed 
</iti',-tt  (dukes)  at  the  head  of  the  administration  of  the  dif- 
ferent provinces,  but  the  dukes  of  Venice  and  Naples  soon 
made  themselves  independent.  So  did  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
Gregory  II.,  and  the  dominion  of  the  exarchs,  by  degrees, 
dwindled  down  to  a  very  limited  extension,  comprising  only 
a  few  provinces  of  Central  Italy  around  the  city  of  Ravenna, 
which  was  their  residence.  The  last  exarch  was  Eutychius. 
In  752,  Aistulf,  king  of  the  Lombards,  conquered  Ravenna, 
but  in  755  ho  had  to  give  most  of  the  possessions  of  the 
exarchate  to  the  see  of  Rome,  compelled  to  do  so  by  Pe- 
pin  the  Little.  The  title  of  exarch  was  used,  however,  in 
Western  Europe  as  a  civil  and  military  title  till  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century.  CLEMENS  PETEUSEN. 

Exauvilliez  (PIIILIPPE-IREXKT  BOISTEL  i>').  a  French 
author,  was  born  at  Amiens  Dec.  6,  1786.  In  1815  he  lost 
the  greater  part  of  his  fortune,  and  went  to  seek  some  em- 
ployment. Having  failed  to  secure  any,  he  turned  to  lit- 
erature, and  wrote  a  great  number  of  religious  and  moral 
sketches  and  pamphlets,  which  were  not  without  effect.  His 
o.-ay,  "  Le  Bibliothfique  de  Saint-Gervais,"  1831,  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  the  establishment  of  gmall  libraries  all  over 
France,  which  have  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the  general 
elevation  of  the  people.  Exceedingly  curious  is  his  trans- 
lation of  Walter  Scott's  novels  (1840),  from  which  he  blot- 
ted out  every  passage  which  in  any  way  could  be  inter- 
preted as  telling  against  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and 
also  all  tore-passagei  as  far  as  possible.  He  was  editor  of 
the  ''Journal  dcs  Persounes  pieuses."  Died  in  1858. 

Excam'bion  [from  the  It.  cam'lio,  "exchange"],  in 
Scotland,  is  the  legal  name  for  an  exchange  of  lands,  or  the 
contract,  by  which  one  piece  of  land  is  exchanged  for  an- 
other. Heirs  possessing  under  deeds  of  entail  are  em- 
powered to  exchange  or  excamb  certain  portions  of  the 
entailed  lands. 

Ex  Cathedra,  a,  Latin  phrase  originally  applied  to  de- 
cisions given  by  popes  or  prelates  from  their  catheclrd  (chair), 
i.  e.  in  a  solemn  judicial  manner.  Hence  it  is  applied  to 
every  decision  pronounced  by  any  one  in  the  exercise  of  his 
proper  authority,  as  a  judge  on  the  bench,  etc. 

Ex'ccllency  [Lat.  excellent  fa,  from  ejcceflo,  to  "ex- 
cel "],  a  title  of  honor  which  was  borne  successively  bv  the 
m<-.li;pv;i]  Lombard  kings,  by  several  emperors  of  tin-  West, 
and  by  other  Italian  potentates.  It  is  now  given  to  am- 
ba.-sadors,  governors  of  British  colonies,  and  the  governor 
of  Massachusetts.  The  President  of  the  U.  S.  and  the  gov- 
ernors of  many  of  the  States  have  the  same  title  by  cour- 
tesy. 

Excclmans,  or  Exelmans  (REMI  JOSEPH  ISIDORE), 
BAROX,  a  French  marshal,  born  at  Bar-le-duc  Nov.  K!, 
1775.  He  entered  the  army  in  1791,  and  became  aide-de- 
camp to  Murat  in  1801.  He  served  with  distinction  at 
Austerlitz  (1805),  and  gained  the  rank  of  general  of  bri- 
gade for  his  conduct  at  Eylau  (1807).  In  the  Russian 
campaign  (1812)  he  commanded  a  division,  and  gave  proof 
of  much  skill.  He  directed  a  corps  at  the  battle  of  Water- 


loo (1815),  after  which  he  passed  four  years  in  exile.  He 
was  iv>hn-ed  to  his  title  as  a  peer  in  1S:>1,  and  became  a 
marshal  of  France  in  1851.  Died  July,  1852. 

Excel'sior  [the  comparative  degree  of  the  Lat.  r.r<-,  /'- 
9ititr  "high,"  "elevated"]  signifies  "higher."  It  is  the 
motto  of  the  State  of  New  Ynrk. 

Excelsior^  a  post-township  of  Hennepin  co.,  Minn. 
Pop.  335. 

Excelsior,  a  township  of  Sank  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  874. 

Exchange?  in  commerce,  is  a  term  of  various  applica- 
tion— to  places  of  rendezvous  of  merchants,  bankers,  and 
tradesmen  ;  to  the  stock-markets  and  to  markets  generally  ; 
and  to  the  financial  relations  existing  between  different 
markets,  domestic  or  foreign,  as  indicated  by  the  difference 
of  value  in  their  respective  currencies.  "  In  every  depart- 
ment of  human  affairs,"  says  John  Stuart  Mill  ("  Pol.  Fc.," 
vol.  i.),"  practice  long  precedes  science;  systematic  inquiry 
into  the  modes  of  action  of  the  powers  of  nature  is  the 
tanly  product  of  a  long  course  of  efforts  to  use  those 
powers  for  practical  ends."  Thus,  society  consists  of  an 
immense  mass  of  practice,  not  yet  reduced  to  scientific 
order.  It  is  only  within  a  comparatively  short  period 
that  even  the  most  advanced  nations  have  become  suffi- 
ciently enlightened  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  their 
existence  without  the  necessity  of  a  vast  organization  of 
physical  forces  for  mutual  defence  or  assault.  Happily, 
this  very  necessity  has  set  in  motion  and  developed  the 
more  beneficent  applications  of  those  forces,  and  converted 
the  military  power  itself,  measurably,  into  an  auxiliary  of 
commercial  interests.  And  so  great  has  been  the  energy 
of  the  people,  so  numerous  their  inventions,  and  so  rapid 
the  growth  of  society  in  modern  times,  that  the  scientific 
principles  of  organization  have  been,  so  to  speak,  clogged 
by  the  accumulation  of  physical  affairs  under  the  spur  of 
immediate  nrn  s^ity.  The  vast  increase  in  the  number  and 
variety  of  transactions  in  nil  ports  of  the  civilized  world 
has  outstripped  the  knowledge  of  law,  and  its  application 
to  the  correction  of  disorders  by  which  the  labor  of  all 
countries  is  oppressed,  yielding  neither  to  the  producer  nor 
to  the  capitalist  a  certain  and  satisfactory  reward  for  his 
exertions,  excepting  in  solitary  instances.  The  effect  of 
this  state  of  things,  in  which  law  ceases  to  be  recognized  ns 
having  any  connection  with  practical  affairs,  cannot  bo 
otherwise  than  disastrous;  and  it  is  from  the  very  midst 
of  disasters  which  press  from  every  quarter  that  the  first 
steps  are  taken  towards  scientific  organization.  It  is  in 
strict  accordance  with  these  natural  principles  of  develop- 
ment that  the  commercial  exchange  or  rendezvous  of  mer- 
chants and  dealers  has  been  organized  in  all  large  cities 
of  active  trading  countries.  Hence,  there  is  a  stock-brokers' 
exchange,  where,  whatever  abuses  exist,  there  is  a  severe 
inquest  maintained  concerning  the  validity  of  investments 
and  the  real  value  for  income  of  all  public  and  corporate 
securities  in  the  shape  of  stocks  and  bonds.  Before  any 
new  securities  are  allowed  to  be  quoted  or  sold  on  the  ex- 
change they  are  subjected  to  rigid  examination  by  a  com- 
mittee. A  system  of  arbitration  supersedes  all  appeals  to 
the  law  for  the  settlement  of  disputes.  The  denunciations 
which  arc  frequently  heard  of  the  "  board  of  brokers,"  and 
of  its  "gambling  transactions/'  are  mostly  by  ignorant 
people  who  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  character  and 
objects  of  the  association.  The  general  influence  of  it  is 
favorable  to  fair  and  upright  dealing.  But  for  the  super- 
vision that  it  maintains  over  the  innumerable  shapes  of 
investment  which  are  thrown  rpon  the  market  there  would 
scarcely  be  any  effective  bar  to  imposition  and  fraud.  What 
the  stock  exchange  is  to  financial  securities,  the  produce 
ex-chmtf/e  is  to  the  staples  of  food.  It  maintains  inspection 
of  all  articles  to  prevent  adulterations,  classifies  them,  and 
adopts  marks  or  brands  whereby  they  become  known  in  the 
markets  of  all  countries.  It  recognizes  superior  qualities, 
establishes  grades,  and  takes  cognizance  of  methods  of 
preparation  for  export  to  foreign  markets,  by  which  the 
general  facilities  of  commerce  are  improved  and  great 
economies  secured.  So  advantageous  have  these  inspec- 
tions and  precautions  proved  that  every  important  branch 
of  business  has  come  to  be  represented  by  its  exchange. 
There  is  a  cotton  exchange  in  all  ports  and  cities  where  that 
staple  has  its  entrep6t.  Likewise,  there  is  a  mechanics'  es- 
ckang*  and  a  roa/-w/afo  exchange  in  almost  every  consid- 
erable town  in  the  U.  S.  In  gome  places  all  branches  of 
business  are  embraced  by  the  same  association,  each  hav- 
ing its  department,  with  bureaus  of  record  and  informa- 
tion, and  committees  to  arbitrate  differences,  wlu-i  <  1  y 
vexatious  and  expensive  litigation  is  prevented.  One  of 
the  most  commodious  and  remarkable  exchanges  in  the 
world  is  that  of  Hamburg,  Germany.  Besides  the  usual 
bureaus  representing  every  important  branch  of  business, 
it  has  a  library  of  near  50,000  volumes  relating  to  subjects 
of  commercial  interest  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  nlso 
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a  valuable   collection  ,>f  iimps  and  charts  of  all  sens  anil 

X'.    travel!,  r    -in),'    :il    Hamburg  without    f| 
th«   Exchange,  to    \  blob   :i  i  I 

Of  a    member.        Till-     L"  • 

•••-.  from  which  ih,.  imncmcnts  of  the  crowd  "ii  the 
main  floor  may  <  ics  of 

this    h:ill    are    such    ii  •    In    prod I!,.,  m  iinary 

reverberation-  of  mud,  nMmblhw  at  tint,  when  ih"  mem- 
ber* begin  I"  congregate,  a  DOlat  like  lli;il  nt'  It  small  cata- 
rM.'l.  As  the  on  iepih  Mini  \iilume. 

until  :lt  "  high  'cluing  "  Ih.     to.ir   ll    :iu    •  \:i  •;  •  ow 
of  ft  stupendous  fall  inn!  rush   "1    \\  iti T-,  in  which  nil  in- 
ferior sunnd*  lire  swtillowe  1  up.     As  thore  ia  no  (ii 
sourc  •  to  which  the  immcM    •  i ,  •. ,  i i,,,i ;l  ml  ean 

he   tr;l"c  1,  lilt-    \  i-ilor   looks  about   ill    :illl:i. 

its  origi...  nding  tile  roar,  p. 

lion  is  carried  veil  in  tin:  most  nio>ler:llc  tones  willl<iut 

the  slighlc 

Hill*  nf  K.ffhiiiiij  .    -K  \clnuige    as   n   method    of  com- 
mercial settlement    is  probably  of  nearly  coincident    date 

With    til-.'    origin    of   c  immeree.        De    I'.iu     -a;.-    liia'     b 

cvha:igc  inn  "-'•  I  at  Athene,  and  were  known  aiming 
tin-  Arabs.  The  Abho  Uayiial  says  (Iicy  were  known  in 
tin-  Mas!  Fiiilies  when  lh"  I'orl  iigucsc  lirsl  ai  ri  \  ed  t  here. 
Ma-pher -on  says  there  is  no  expre-s  mention  nf  them  in 
uny  known  record  until  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  the  pope,  in  the  pi,  n  i  i  I  of  hi  i  >wer  as 
sovereign  of  tlic  world,  offered  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  and 
Apulia  to  King  Henry  11 1.  on  1 1 id  it  ion  1 1  m  I  he  would 

•'    of    it.        Henry    ac-cpte.l    it    for  hi*   second 

son,  and  :tuthnriy.e.|  the  pope  to  curry  on  the  war  against 

Mamie  1  a1  •  of  England ;   whereupon   the  pope 

took  up  largo  sums  from  the  lf;ili;m  mercha HI -.  wlm  were 

compensated  liy  drawing  hills  on  the  English  prelate-,  and 

sending    llg'll'S    to    eo!le,-l    liiem.        Owing    to    the    balullCC   of 

trade  or  i|.  anv  two  places,  cither  domestic  or 
foreign,  there  niavbi-  a  d  ithTciicc  of  value  between  a  given 
Humility  oi  gold  or  silver  in  such  places  i> 
This  dilVereucc  is  ealle  J  (he  exchange,  and  it  is  generally 
c\prc-~ed  hy  a  percentage  on  the  bill  that  is  bought  for 
remittance.  The  exchange  is  said  to  he  nt  /M.C  when  there 
is  no  such  diffcrcn  w,  or  ••  when  a.  given  quantity  of  gold 
in  ono  country  is  convertible  at  the  marl.  i  such 
an  amount  of  the  currency  of  that  country  us  will  purchase 
a  hill  of  szohftDgeon  the  other  country  for  such  an  amount 
of  the  currency  of  that,  other  country  us  will  there  be  con- 
vertible at  the  market- price  into  an  cijua!  ijuantity  of  gold 
of  the  same  line  ness."  Evhangc  i-  said  |(l  I,,.  iN  favor  of  a 
country  when  a  given  i|iiantity  of  gold  purchased  in  it  is 
eon  vcrtihle  into  such  an  amount  of  the  currency  of  another 
country  us  will  there  be  convertible  into  a  ./miter  quantity 
of  gold  of  the  same  fineness  ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  ad  i 
or  against  a  country,  when  the  proceeds  of  a  bill  of  ex- 
change will  yield  in  tin uulry  to  which  it  is  transmitted 

>!!' -r  (quantity  of  gnld  of  tho  same  fineness.  The 
ell  ctive  limitation,  therefore,  to  tho  price  of  a  bill  of  cx- 
designed  for  transmission  to  another  country  is  the 
eo-!  of  sending  gtihl.  The  exchange  will  ordinarily  rise 
to  the  height  of  the  cnst  of  transmitting  gold,  which  is 
in.i  I1  up  of  freight,  insurance,  iuicrc-t,  and  brokerage; 
but  if  there  is  little  gold  in  a  country,  and  if  the  sources 
of  supply  arc  uncertain,  it  may  gi,  I  that  rn-i. 

especially  if  tin-  balance  of  foreign  debt  bo  adverse.  The 
principal  o  .>  hich  determines  the  cost  of  gold 

in  u  country  ia  tho  state  of  its  foreign  account.  If  its 
exports  are  continuously  less  than  its  imports,  it  must 

nit  gold  or  silver  to  pay  the  difference.  It  is  as- 
sumed by  some  writers  that  the  state  of  the  domestic  cur- 
rency exerts  aii  influence  on  tin-  price  of  exchange;  but  if 
so,  it  inns-  he  by  secondary  action,  either  by  favoring  tho 

:il  of  imports,  or  by  such  derangement  of  produ'thc 
lahors  as  will  reduce  the  exports.  \Vhatcver  incidental 
conditions  may  transiently  affect  tho  state  of  debt  between 
two  countries,  as  the  waiving  of  a  present  demand  for  pay- 
ment or  Ihc  immaturity  of  debt,  it  still  returns  to  this: 
What  is  tin1  -late  of  the  foreign  debt  ''  Kvcry  other  term 
may  he  laid  aside  to  get  a  clear  understanding  of  the  mean- 
ing "f  exchange.  „!,;,. I,  thus  become*  perfectly  simple  and 
intelligible.  The  masterly  financial  system  of  England 
practically  gives  t,,  ||,,.  f.  s.  but  one  foreign  creditor  to 
deal  with.  Kngland  is  the  agent  of  all  ifkcts. 

Whatever  debt  may   exist    tietween    the    \' .  S.   and    1  i 
tiermany,  or  Brazil,  i-<  compouiide d  in  the  rate  of  cxc 
between  England  ami  the  I".  S.     The  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  of  (lie  I'.  S.  held  in  foreign  countries  is  rnuinl- 

eil  at  Slml.lli'ii. a  year.     In  addition  to  this,  there 

is  the  balance  of  commercial  debt,  which  lias  generally  been 
adverse,  with  except  lonal  \  cars  of  short  har\  cs:s  in  Kuropc, 
when  American  bread-tuns  ha\e  come  into  acme  demand. 
Besides  the  yearly  drain  of  jl  011,000.1100  of  gold  to  pay  the 


-t  on  our  debt  held  abr<  <  m- 

-.  and  other 

<ies  through  our  ilonie-tie  financial  policy.      It 

nilln  rce  cxclnxU  ely.  that  gov- 

ta's  Irom  one  comilM  i 

other.     These  hu\  ing  I  >  1  by  nil  nations  as  the 

>f  liquidation,  they  should  he  h.  !  I  |] 
ID.      ll    is  a  i  Solution   id'  agp  • 
for  a  government  to  uh-truct  and  I.  muse 

any  part    »;  hum  ;    und  n  i  -   an 

act  of 

may  thence  he  forced  on  financial  pressure  mid  d 

!\e  to  their  trade  and  indusli;,  1  s  n; 

il   poltcv  hu-   III  111 
inp"  ,  !rom  1(11  u   < 

'.iK  w  hi  TI  'b\   notonl\   ha\i    allmar- 
11  common  nitlercd  injury,  but  i"jieeiullt  t 
market  through  the  effect  "f  this  policy  0  .-n  ex- 

chant  .Ming  ii-  |,'i  -.-.  and  indirerlly 

by    tic  iuct  n  c  lat  IMS   and   the  d 

change  for  near  thirty  yean)  past  has  I  • 
subject  to  the  adverse  action  exerted  by  a  complete  Depura- 
tion of  our  treasury  balances  from  their  legitiin 
in  the  ncab  Those  balances  have  \ 

from  a  minimum  of  $25,000,000  to  a  maximum  which  hw 
i  from  $80,000,001)  lo  0 

.htcil  that  this  unnatural  separation  of  Ihc  most  vital 
part  of  the  currency  from  its  proper  function  has  frequent- 
ly, for  n  shorter  or  Ion  id  the  effect  to  give  an 
adverse  exchange  in  the  mass  of  our  dealings  with  v 
markets;  when,  if  Mich  separation  hud  not  b.  en  enforced, 
the  exchange  would  have  been  favorable  to  the  I".  S.  There 
arc  no  means  of  determining  the  exact  injury  inflicted  on 
our  commerce  by  thi-  i  •  iicy.  Twice  during  its 
term  the  country  hn*  I  into  the  MI-; 
specie  payimnts;  ai.d  for  the  greater  part  of  the  period 
from  the  adoption  of  that  policy  to  the  prcicnt  time  our 
.  industry,  trnde,  und  commerce  have  heen  subject  to 
r.  i-mhuiTa-Miieiit,  and  disaster.  In  the  year  1853, 
when  Mr.  Ciithric  took  charge  of  the  treasury  department, 
he  advised  Congress  that  the  accumulation  of  gold  in  the 
vaults  of  the  government  was  such  as  to  create  alarm  in 
commercial  and  financial  circles,  and  that  it  was  an  imme- 
diate necessity  to  adopt  measures  for  the  restoration  of  tho 
treasury  accumulations  to  the  channels  of  commerce.  In 
pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress  autboriiing  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  in  his  discretion  to  purchase  the  public  debt 
at  the  current  market  price,  he  paid  out  nf  tho  national 
treasury  on  that  account,  between  Mar.,  is..:;,  and  Nov., 
1856,  $48,060,787.  "  If  there  had  been  no  public  debt,"  be 
said  in  his  report  to  Congress  on  the  subject,  "and  no  means 
of  disbursing  this  largo  sum  and  again  giving  it  to  the 
channels  of  commerce,  the  accumulated  revenue  would  bare 
acted  fatally  on  the  banks  and  on  trade."  How  could  this 
accumulation  of  gold  in  the  treasury  have  acted  fatally 
otherwise  than  through  the  foreign  exchange?  Since  the 
suspension  of  specie  payments  in  Dec.,  1861,  the  treasury 
balances  have  been  subject  to  depletion  by  the  payment  of 
interest  on  the  public  debt  and  by  sales  of  gold  in  the  mar- 
ket, all  other  disbursements  of  the  government  being  made 
in  the  paper  currency.  The  amount  of  gold  on  band  has 
varied  from  $80,000,000  to  above  $100,000,000,  and  of  gold 
and  currency  together  from  $130,000,000  to  $17i,00i>. 
The  cost  of  gold  in  currency  has  been  entirely  independent 
of  tho  state  of  our  commercial  debt  with  foreign  countries. 
I'.eing  no  longer  in  circulation  as  money,  it  has  taken  the 
place  of  a  commodity  in  the  market,  and  like  any  other 
commodity  has  been  subject  to  all  the  accidents  of  extreme 
fluctuation.  The  following  quotations  exhibit  the  currency 
price  of  gold  for  ten  years  following  1862 : 
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During  this  period  of  financial  anarchy  the  foreign  cx- 
t(  d  in  gold,  without  n  :  •-  domes- 

tic fluctuations  in  currency.  J.  S.  (in 

r.\rli:uii;r.    Bill    of.     See   BILL  OP   KXCH  v 
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Exchancc   Hotel,  a  township  of   Montgomery  co., 
Ala.     Pop.  1«00. 

Kxcheq'UCr  [It.  *<virco.  a  "chessboard  "  ;  (Ji  - 
a  •'  treasure"],  a  liritish  court  of  record  which  takes  cog- 
ni/.ancc  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  customs,  excise,  and 
reieniie  atlurs  geio  rally:  also,  one  of  the  courts  of  com- 
mon law  in  England.  '••  The  court  of  exchequer  was  ori- 
ginally tho  court  wherein  all  matters  relating  to  the  royal 
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EXCHEQUER  CHAMBER,   COURT  OF— EXCISE. 


revenues  were  adjudicated  upon."  The  British  exchequer  ; 
is  to  the  Crown  what  the  treasury  of  the  U.  S.  is  to  the 
government.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  is  the  first 
finance  minister  of  the  Crown.  In  1697,  while  the  old 
metallic  money  of  the  realm  was  in  process  of  recoinage, 
tin'  embarrassment  lioth  of  the  government  and  of  the  Bank 
of  England  became  extreme.  The  credit  of  both  sunk  to 
a  very  low  point.  The  government  issued  exchequer  tnllim 
and  orilcrs  on  the  exchequer,  but  those  very  soon  fell  to  Oil 
per  cent,  discount.  The  bank-bills  were  at  L'll  per  cent, 
discount.  The  bank  resorted  to  a  very  bold  expedient  for 
the  restoration  of  its  affairs;  it  advertised  for  £1,000,000 
of  new  capital,  and  agreed  to  take  four-fifths  of  it  in  the 
discredited  exchequer  tallies  and  orders.  The  whole  amount 
was  eagerly  subscribed.  The  "tottering  exchequer"  was 
relieved  of  £800,000  of  "  promises  to  pay,"  and  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  whole  million  were  involved  in  the  necessity 
of  carrying  the  bank  through  its  crisis  of  embarrassment. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  appreciated  the  great  ser- 
vice rendered  by  the  institution,  and  obtained  a  renewal 
of  its  charter  for  five  years,  with  an  exemption  from  all 
rate,  tax,  assessment,  or  imposition  of  its  capital  stock,  with 
all  profits  accrued.  These  measures  improved  the  credit 
of  the  bank,  and  the  chancellor  was  inspired  to  invent  a 
new  instrument  which  became  known  as  an  exchequer  bill. 
The  exchequer  bill  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  treasury 
note  of  the  government  of  the  U.  S.,  being  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  promissory  note  payable  at  a  certain  date  with 
interest.  It  is  issued  by  authority  of  Parliament  in  emer- 
gencies of  great  pressure.  Exchequer  bills  are  a  security 
held  as  a  reserve  by  the  bankers  aud  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, which  freely  makes  advances  upon  or  purchases  them 
outright.  They  are  a  recognized  security,  differing  in  no 
essential  respect  from  the  U.  S.  treasury  notes,  of  which 
they  arc  probably  the  original.  But  the  British  govern- 
ment, like  that  of  the  U.  S.,  has  occasionally  allowed  itself 
to  issue  more  than  the  country  could  readily  float.  Between 
Mar.  13  and  April  24,  18i7,  there  was  an  extraordinary 
export  of  gold  in  payment  for  breadstuffs,  and  about  the 
same  time  the  government  had  occasion  to  borrow  of  the 
bunk  £3,500,000  to  pay  its  dividends.  A  severe  pressure 
ensued,  and  the  bank  refused  to  grant  loans  on  exchequer 
bills.  (For  the  best  account  extant  of  the  operations  and 
conduct  of  the  British  exchequer,  see  Gladstone's  budget 
speeches  for  1853,  1860-63,  and  on  tax-bills  ISO  I,  and  cha- 
rities 1863,  1  vol.,  London.)  J.  S.  GIBBONS. 

Exchequer  Chamber,  Court  of,  in  England,  was 
originally  a  court  of  all  the  judges  in  England,  assembled 
for  the  decision  of  matters  of  law.  By  1  Will.  IV.  c.  70, 
this  court  is  constituted  the  proper  tribunal  for  the  trial 
of  writs  of  error  from  the  three  superior  courts  of  common 
law.  The  judges  of  two  of  these  courts  always  form  the 
court  of  appeal,  which  reviews  the  decisions  of  the  third. 
I'OCBTS,  by  GKOIIGK  CHASE,  LL.B.) 

Exchequer,  Chancellor  of  the,  is  the  title  of  the 
highest  finance  minister  of  the  British  government.  This 
office  is  from  its  nature  necessarily  entrusted  to  a  com- 
moner. When  the  prime  minister  is  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  sometimes  holds  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer. 

Exchequer,  Court  of,  in  England,  is  one  of  the  su- 
preme courts  of  common  law.  It  was  originally  established 
for  the  recovery  of  the  king's  debts  and  ordinary  revenues 
of  the  Crown.  The  judges  of  this  court  consisted  origi- 
nally of  thy  lord  treasurer,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
ail'l  three  puisne  judges,  which  last  were  called  barons  of 
the  exchequer.  In  its  modern  shape  it  is,  in  fact,  a  com- 
bination of  eight  distinct  ancient  courts.  It  acquired  con- 
current jurisdiction  with  the  other  two  superior  courts  in 
all  personal  actions  by  the  fiction  of  the  plaintiff  bring  a 
debtor  to  the  king — a  fiction  which  is  now  removed.  It 
has  exclusive  jurisdici  io:i  in  oases  in  which  the  royal  reve- 
nue is  eoncerneil.  It  ha .1  formerly  also  an  equitable  juris- 
diction, which  was  abolished  by  a  Viet.  c.  ;">,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  court  of  chancery.  The  court  now  consists 
of  five  judges — vi/,.,  the  chief  baron  and  lour  barons  of  ex- 
chequer. From  this  court,  an  appeal  lies  in  error  to  the, 
court  of  Excni:<)i-F-i!  CHAMBER  (which  see:  also  CoriiTS). 

Ireland  has  a  court  of  exchequer,  consisting  of  a  lord 
chief-baron,  three  barons,  and  a  master,  with  the  necessary 
clerks  and  other  inferior  officers.  Scotland  bad  anciently 
an  exchequer  court  which  decided  questions  relating  to 
revenues  and  customs,  and  to  honors,  estates,  forfeitures, 
and  penalties  arising  to  the  Crown.  This  court  has  been 
lately  abolished,  but  there  is  still  a  lord  ordinary  in  ex- 
chequer for  Scotland. 

Exchequer  Tallies.  The  English  exchequer  for- 
merly checked  its  accounts  by  means  of  wooden  tallies,  as 
follows:  Seasoned  wands  of  hazel,  ash,  or  willow  were  in- 
scribed on  one  side  with  the  sum  for  which  the  tally  was 


an  acknowledgment,  and  on  the  other  with  the  Roman  cha- 
racters indicativeof  the  same  sum.  with  the  date  and  pay  r's 
name.  Notches  of  varied  appearance  stood  f'nr  various 
amounts.  The  deputy  chancellor  then  split  the  stick  with 
knife  and  mallet  in  such  a  way  that  each  cheek  was  di- 
vided; ami  when  the  payer  presented  bis  tally  for  pay- 
ment, it  was  first  matched  with  its  corresponding  tally  in 
the  exchequer  office.  This  ancient  and  clumsy  device  was 
nevertheless  an  almost  perfect  protection  against  forged 
applications  for  money.  The  use  of  the  tally  was  a  very 
ancient  device,  and  was  not  abolished  in  England  until 
1783.  The  old  tallies  were  stored  in  the  Parliament  House, 
and  their  presence  in  IS34  is  believed  to  have  caused  the 
destruction  of  that  building  by  fire. 

Excip'ient  [Lat.  excip'ient,  pres.  part,  of  the  verb 
f,m'ji'ii>,  to  "receive"],  or  Ve'hicle,  in  pharmacy,  is  an 
inert  substance  used  to  give  form  and  consistence  to  solid 
preparations,  such  as  pills  and  dragees,  or  to  give  pa!ata- 
bility  and  the  necessary  qualities  for  administration  to  any 
medicine.  The  various  conserves,  also  honey,  treacle,  sim- 
ple syrups,  glycerine,  white  of  egg,  and  mucilage  of  acacia, 
are  among  the  most  useful  excipieuts. 

Excise  [Lat.  cxctdo,  excinus,  to  "cut  off"],  originally 
an  English  tux  imposed  chiefly  upon  goods  of  home  pro- 
duce destined  for  home  consumption.  It  was  the  first 
ameliorated  form  of  collecting  inland  revenues  after  the 
exactions  of  the  feudal  period.  The  impossibility  of  taxing 
people  equitably  according  to  their  revenue  by  any  system 
of  capitation  suggested  the  plan  of  levying  an  impost  on 
particular  commodities.  But  that  impost  might  not  fall 
equitably  between  the  seller  and  the  consumer.  The  starting 
idea  of  the  excise  was  therefore  to  tax  c*peu*tH.  A  con- 
sumer would  buy  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  he  would  not 
be  likely  to  buy  more  than  he  wanted  ;  and  consequently 
his  expenses  were  fixed  upon  as  the  most  accurate  measure 
of  his  consumption.  The  tax  on  specific  articles  was  in- 
tended to  be  an  indirect  tax  on  his  expenses.  The  raising 
of  revenue  by  this  method  was  further  commended  because 
it  afforded  less  facility  for  cheating  the  government  than 
the  smuggling  of  foreign  goods.  In  the  U.  S.  the  term 
excise  is  applied  almost  exclusively  to  the  tax  on  fermented 
or  spirituous  liquors,  and  the  receipts  are  classed  under  the 
head  of  internal  revenue.  The  following  list  embraces  the 
sources  from  which  this  branch  of  the  revenue  was  derived  in 
theyears  1872  and  1873,  with  the  total  of  each  year  (for  details 
see  the  report  of  the  commissioner) :  spirits,  distilled  from 
apples,  peaches,  grapes,  etc. ;  rectifiers  of  liquors,  dealers, 
manufacturers  of  stills,  stamps  for  distilled  spirits  intended 
for  export,  stamps  for  warehouses  and  rectifiers ;  and  various 
sources  not  named;  total  of  revenue  for  1872,  $49,475,516; 
for  1873,  $52,099,371.  In  the  U.  S.  the  distinction  between 
the  excise  taxes  and  the  duties  on  imports,  which  include  all 
the  revenue  of  the  government  derived  from  imposts,  is  that 
of  direct  and  indirect.  (See  IXTKKNAL  REVEXVE  and  TAXA- 
TION.) The  history  of  the  operation  of  the  old  excise  laws  in 
England  throws  much  light  on  this  subject.  It  was  not  so 
much  the  amount  of  the  impost,  but  its  interference  with  the 
free  course  of  manufactures,  in  ventions,  and  the  introduction 
of  machinery  that  led  to  serious  industrial  evils.  The  laws 
of  excise,  says  Sir  Morton  Peto,  "compelled  every  manufac- 
turer to  manage  his  trade,  not  according  to  the  teachings  of 
his  own  experience,  but  by  act  of  Parliament,  which  im- 
posed upon  him  restrictive  regulations,  and  taught  him  noth- 
ing except  how  to  pay  a  tax."  The  result  was,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  "  inferiority  in  the  quality  of  the  ar- 
ticles produced,  which  inferiority  lost  us  [England]  no  in- 
considerable proportion  of  the  market  of  the  world."  The 
repeal  of  the  old  excise  duties  was  begun  in  1844  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  was  first  applied  to  glass.  The  con- 
sumption of  this  article  was  less  in  England  in  1830  than 
it  was  in  1794.  The  removal  of  the  tax  gave  new  life  to 
the  manufacture.  From  the  many  uses  of  economy,  com- 
fort, anil  health  to  which  it  is  subservient  may  be  inferred 
the  deprivations  suffered  for  the  want  of  it.  The  houses  of 
the  mass  of  the  people,  comparatively  with  the  present  day, 
were  scarcely  habitable.  Even  hospitals  were  without  suf- 
ficiency of  light  and  protection  from  the  moist,  cold  atmo- 
sphere of  tbecountry.  The  residences  of  the  common  people 
were  abodes  of  discomfort  and  sickness.  The  success  of 
the  manufacture  carried  with  it  the  most  beneficent  ame- 
liorations. England  had  been  obliged  to  import  all  her  glass 
for  optical  instruments.  "  If  the  excise  duties  had  not  been 
repealed  in  1845,"  says  Sir  Morton  Peto,  "the  Crystal 
Palace  of  1851  could  scarcely  have  been  constructed."  The 
excise  on  bricks  prevented  the  growth  of  towns,  and  added 
permanently  to  the  rent  of  houses.  The  tax  on  soap  was 
not  removed  till  1S53.  A  sensible  improvement  followed 
in  sanitary  conditions,  as  it  was  impossible  without  soap 
to  maintain  the  cleanliness  necessary  to  health.  The  repeal 
of  the  excise  on  paper  resulted  in  immensely  increased  eon- 
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>!ion  of  the  article  in  wrappers  for  goods,  paper  collar* 

and  mils.  ill t    of  whirh  if   li'iu  than    that   nf  wa-liili)? 

linen,  and  paper  napkins,  half  a  doien  of  these  costing  less 
(hun  tli<'  washing  of  a  single  one  of  linen,  I'.cforc  the  repeal 
of  this  tax  in  Kni;liiiid  merchants  h:i<l  their  letter  enve- 
lopes mailo  of  ntofi  thin  paper  that  (he  postage-stamp  Ire 
fluently  outweighed  tin-  envelope  itself,  ami  there  was  great 

.irity  in  commercial  remittances.  Up  to  18.13  the  taxes 
on  pipes,  and  till"  prevented  the  drainage  of  land,  repressed 
(he  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  soil,  and  both  increased 
ih.-  cost  of  living  and  minced  the  quality  of  food.  It  is 
from  such  experience  as  this  that  statesmen  are  enlightened 
as  in  tin-  methods  of  administering  the  power  of  levying 
imposts  on  the  labor  and  industry  of  a  notion.  While  no 
sophistry  can  convert  taxation  in(o  anything  hut  what  it  is 
— a  burden,  and  often  a  curse — its  oppressions  may  be 
lightened,  and  the  stimulus  of  necessity  may  often  be  made 
auxiliary  to  the  development  of  recuperative  powers,  by 
which  the  burden  and  the  curse  may  be  overcome  by  bless- 
ings. (Sec  I'KTO'S  work  on  taxation,  and  the  budget 
speeches  of  Mn.  <!I.ADSTONK  (1st  vol.,  London.)  For  in- 
formation concerning  excise  taxes  in  the  U.  S.,  see  the 
reports  of  the  commissioner  of  internal  revenue.) 

.1.   S.  (J1BB058. 

Ex'cito-mo'tor  Action,  in  physiology,  is  that  va- 
riety of  reflex  action  which,  arising  from  impressions  made 
at  the  periphery  ( internal  or  external),  is  first  transmitted 
by  afferent  nerve  lilaments  to  a  nerve-centre,  and  thence 
rclleetc'l  without  volition  along  motor  (deferent)  nerve- 
filaments  to  a  muscle,  which  is  thereby  aroused  to  action. 
For  example,  a  sudden  impression  of  light  causes  the  pupil 
of  the  eye  to  contract:  the  presence  of  a  particle  of  food  in 
the  glottis  causes  intense  involuntary  coughing.  (See  KK- 
Ki.rx  AITHIN.)  Kxeilo  motor  action  is  peculiarly  active  in 
very  voinii;  children  and  in  many  of  the  lower  animals.  In 
some  diseases  (tetanus,  hydrophobia,  strychnia  poisoning) 
it  is  immensely  increased.  Chloral,  belladonna,  curart 
poison,  and  especially  the  alkaloid  curaria,  all  appear 
powerfully  to  reduce  action  of  this  kind. 

Exclu'sion  Kill,  in  English  history,  a  bill  which  WHS 
designed  to  exclude  the  duke  of  York  (King  James  II.) 
from  the  throne,  because  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  It 
was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1679,  but  was 
rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords. 

I  \ri>lmnimi<  a  lion  [Lat.  ezenmmunienlio,  from  tr, 
"out"  or  "out  from,"  and  <-i,nuu>inii-i>.  <  <»;*i/jii<iiiVu'fiiwi,  to 
"share,"  to  "  partake ;"  the  act  of  putting  one  out  from,  so 
that  he  has  no  share  in,  the  privileges  and  protection  of  the 
t'liiirch],  the  formal  expulsion  of  a  person  from  privileges 
religious  or  social,  inflicted  by  church  authority  upon  persons 
accused  of  misconduct  or  heresy.  The  ancient  Israelites 
excommunicated  offenders  by  exclusion  from  the  camp,  by 
"cutting  off  from  the  people,"  and  in  later  times  by  "put- 
ting out  of  the  synagogue."  This  punishment,  in  extreme 
cases  at  least,  was  a  social  interdict  of  the  severest  kind. 
Kx'-ommunicati'in  in  the  Christian  Church  was  established 
by  Christ's  teaching?,  and  by  the  precept  and  example  of 
the  apostles,  nnd  was  necessary  both  for  the  self-preserva- 
tion of  the  Church  and  for  the  spiritual  and  moral  good  of 
the  offender.  In  early  times — as  also  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic and  in  several  I'rolestant  churches  at  present — there  was 
a  lesser  and  a  greater  excommunication  ;  the  former  a  virtual 
suspension  from  church  privileges,  the  latter  a  formal  ex- 
pulsion. The  greater  excommunication  in  the  Latin  Church 
is  less  severe  than  the  anathema.  Excommunication  was 
not  unfrequcntly  employed  by  (ho  popes  in  former  (imes  as 
a  punishment  for  refractory  monarehs,  and  even  for  whole 
nations,  but  in  later  times  it  has  not  been  so  employed,  the 
so-called  excommunication  of  Victor  Kmmanuel  in  1860 
being  merely  a  statement  of  the  ecclesiastical  penalties 
which  the  pope  mijjht  inflict  upon  the  invaders  of  the  pon- 
tifical domains.  In  1'ius-ia  and  Switzerland  the  excom- 
munication of  (ho  Old  Catholic  pries(s  by  (he  Catholic 
bishops  hns  recently  brought  on  severe  conflicts  between 
the  State  and  the  Church. 

Exe  (anc.  /mien),  a  river  of  England,  rises  in  Exmoor, 
in  Somersetshire.  Hows  generally  southward  through  Dev- 
onshire, and  after  a  course  of  ;VI  miles  enters  the  Knglish 
Channel  at  Exmouth.  The  chief  towns  on  its  banks  are 
Tiverton  and  Kxeh-r. 

Exccu'tion  [Lat.  rj-mi'iin,  from  rr,  "out,"and«-'yr«>r, 
•ccu'riK,  (o  "follow:"  literally,  a  "following  or  carrying 
out"  of  some  design  or  of  a  legal  sentence],  the  infliction 
of  (he  death-penalty  by  the  proper  civil,  military,  or  naval 
authorities.  In  die  I".  S.  Ihi-  a.-t  is  performed  by  the 
county  sheriff  in  the  precincts  of  a  jail  or  prison,  in  pres- 
ence of  certain  officials  and  other  witnesses,  and  hanging  is 
the  only  method  employed.  Military  executions  HI 
formed  bv  a  provost  marshal  and  his  guard,  either  by  shoot- 
ing with  small-arms  or  by  hanging.  Naval  executions  are 
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generally  by  hanging  at  the  yard-arm.    In  Western  Europe 

'•  it  the  mon iiimon  method  in  civil  caws,  except 

M-e,   where  the  guillotine    is    rlllployid.  and    III    Spain 

the  garrote  takes  its  place.      Hurtling,  drowning,  muiiinjr, 
and    a  great   variety    of    null. 

former  times.      In  the  Indian  mutiny  ol    I-..,    many  of  the 
captured  Sepoys  were  blown  from  the  cannon's  mouth. 

Execution,  the  formality  of  pi.-  •.     if    I. 

liverin^  a  deed,  or  of  -  publishing  a  will:  in 

criminal  law.  the  carrying  into  etleet  (hi  t    tho 

law  by  puUing  the  criminal  to  death:  in  civil  actions,  the 

carrying  out  the  linal  judgment  ot  I  In urt.  or.  m:>re  sfn.-Mv, 

the  writ  directing  the  sheriff,  coroner,  or  marshal  to  carry 

Mich    judgment    nit" 

I'ndcr  the  law  of  England,  there  were  (hree  wri(s  in  con- 
stant use  to  enforce  a  judgment  for  the  tin  nev  : 
1st,  a  writ  ot  fieri  /arian,  commonly  called  a/./Vi.,  direct- 
ing the  officer  to  cause  to  be  made  the  amount  of  the  judg- 
ment out  of  the  goods  and  chattel*  of  the  <i  writ 
•*',  given  by  statute  of  lr.  Kdw  .  II..  directing  the  officer 
to  deliver  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  deb(or  to  (be  creditor 
at  an  appraised  value,  in  satisfaction  of  the  judgment,  anil, 
if  then  arc  insufficient,  to  put  him  in  possession  of  one-half 
the  debtor's  land  till  the  rents  and  profits  satisfy  the  judg- 
ment;  3d,  a  writ  of  rojii'n*  »d  tftfitfari'  uonly 
!,!•  d  a  <-'i.  in,,  directing  the  officer  to  arrest  the  debtor  and 
keep  him  in  confinement  till  he  satisfies  the  judgment. 

The  English  practice  has  been  somewhat  changed  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  There  are  two  writs  of  execution— one 
against  the  property,  and  one  against  the  person,  of  the 
debtor.  The  former,  which  resembles  they?. /a.,  directs  the 
sheriff  to  satisfy  the  judgment  out  of  the  personal  property 
of  the  debtor  within  the  county,  and,  if  sufficient  cannot  be 
found,  then  out  of  his  real  property,  and  to  return  the  writ 
within  sixty  days.  The  latter,  like  the  m.  •>/..  directs  the 
officer  to  arrest  the  debtor  and  keep  him  in  jail  till  he  pays 
the  judgment  or  is  discharged  according  to  law. 
act  of  is:; I  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt,  this  writ  is 
allowed  in  comparatively  few  canes,  as  when  the  debt  was 
contracted  in  fraud,  or  the  debtor  has  attempted  to  remove 
his  property,  or  has  violated  his  duty  in  some  trust  relation. 
Under  the  execution  against  the  property  the  sheriff  sells  at 
public  auction  the  real  and  personal  properly  of  the  debtor, 
though  a  variety  of  articles  necessary  for  the  prosecution 
of  a  business  and  support  of  a  family  are  exempted,  as  also 
a  homestead  to  the  value  of  one  thousand  dollars,  subject 
to  certain  conditions.  If  the  judgment  is  for  the  recovery 
of  specific  real  or  personal  property,  the  execution  direct* 
the  sheriff  (o  deliver  such  property  (o  (he  plaintiff.  Many 
of  tho  other  States  have  elosely  followed  the  New  York 
practice. 

Although  these  proceedings  are  instituted  by  the  party 
in  whose  favor  the  judgment  is  rendered,  they  are  con- 
sidered as  the  acts  of  the  law,  and  the  officer  entrusted  with 
their  performance  is  responsible  to  the  party  aggrieved  for 
any  misconduct  or  neglect  of  duty. 

Execntive  Department,  The,  in  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment, is  that  branch  of  the  public  service  which  attends  to 
the  execudon  of  (be  laws  of  (he  general  government.  This 
department  is  under  the  direct  control  of  the  President,  who  is 
the  principal  executive  officer.  The  duties  of  the  executive 
department  are  the  most  extensive  of  all.  It  makes  all 
civil,  naval,  and  military  appointments,  and  manages  the 
army  and  navy,  collects  customs  and  internal  revenue,  sells 
public  lands,  and  pays  all  appropriations  authorised  by 
Congress.  Each  of  the  secretaries  of  inferior  departments, 
including  the  postmaster-general  and  attorney -general,  take 
rank  next  the  President  as  officers  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment. They  together  constitute  the  so-called  "Cabinet." 
which,  by  usage,  has  become  a  consulting  or  advisory  coun- 
cil to  the  President.  These  officers  are  the  secretary  of 
s(a(e,  of  (he  (rcasury,  of  the  interior,  of  war,  of  the  nary, 
and  the  postmaster-general  and  the  attorney-general.  (Sec 
t'xiTKi)  STA  i 

Excc'utor  [from  the  Lat.  rr,  "out,"  and  «roiior, tmttu, 
to  "  follow  "].  one  to  whom  a  testator  commits  the  execu- 
tion of  his  last  will.  The  will  is  the  source  of  the  executor's 
title,  and  the  probate  (or  proof)  of  the  will  is  merely  evi- 
dence of  it.  As  a  general  rule,  any  one  capable  of  making 
a  contract  can  be  an  executor.  By  the  law  of  England,  an 
infant  can  act  as  executor  after  the  age  of  seventeen.  In 
many  of  the  U.  S.  it  is  provided  by  statute  that  no  person 
under  twenty-one  is  competent  to  act  as  executor.  The 
chief  duties  of  an  executor  are  to  bury  the  deceased  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  the  estate  which  he  leaves,  to  prove  the 
will,  make  an  inventory  of  his  goods,  collect  the  assets,  and 
pay  the  debts  and  Icgacief.  An  executor  has  general  con- 
trol over  tip  -tale,  and  possesses  the  same  prop- 
erty in  it  as  the  testator  had  when  living,  and  the  same 
remedies  to  rec  ivcr  it.  Ho  bat  no  power  over  the  real 
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estate,  unless  it  is  given  to  him  hy  the  will,  or  unless  the  ] 
local  law  gives  it  to  him  when  tho  personal  property  is  in- 
sufficient to  pay  the  debts.     When  nc  has  authority  given  ; 
to  him  in  a  will  to  control  tho  real  estate,  he  is  not  deemed 
to  act  as  an  executor,  but  cilhcr  as  a  trustee  or  the  grantee 
of  a  power,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  authority  con- 
ferred upon  him. 

An  executor  de  son  tort  is  one  who  interferes  with  the 
goods  of  a  deceased  without  lawful  authority.     He  has  the  ; 
trouble  of  an  executor  without  the  advantages.     He  may 
be  sued  as  executor  if  any  assets  have  come  into  his  hands, 
but  cannot  bring  an  action  as  executor. 

In  some  States,  executors  are  required  to  give  bonds  for 
the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  in  others  the  pro- 
bate court  has  a  right  to  require  them  to  furnish  security 
if  there  is  any  doubt  of  their  solvency. 

Exege'sis,  or  Exeget'ical  Theol'ogy  [Or.  ef>jy>i<r«, 
from  <frjyeoM<u,  to  "  lead,"  also  to  "  teach,"  to  "  expound  " 
(from  if  for  ex,  "out,"  also  "intensive,"  and  ij-yeo/uai,  to 
"lead,"  to  "guide,"  to  "point  out  the  way");  e'f»j-y>?T»j«, 
originally,  among  the  Athenians,  the  interpreter  of  the 
oracles  of  Delphi,  the  signs  of  heaven,  and  sacred  rites; 
among  Christians,  the  interpreter  of  the  Holy  Scriptures], 
is  the  first  and  most  important  part  of  theological  science, 
and  covers  the  whole  field  of  biblical  literature,  o;1  all  that 
pertains  to  the  learned  explanation  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  It  originated  among  the  Jewish  rabbis,  but 
was  afterwards  far  more  extensively  cultivated  among  tho 
Christian  Fathers,  the  Reformers,  and  the  divines  of  all 
ages.  It  is  taught  as  a  science  and  practised  as  an  art  in 
all  theological  institutions,  and  its  results  are  applied  from 
every  pulpit  throughout  the  Christian  world.  No  know- 
ledge is  more  useful  and  indispensable  to  a  clergyman 
than  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  which  he  has  to  explain 
from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  and  which  among  Protestants  is 
the  only  infallible  source  and  rule  of  faith  and  morals  and 
all  that  pertains  to  the  eternal  interests  of  men. 

I.  Kinds  of  Exegesis. — (1)  Philological  or  grammatico- 
historical  exegesis  is  the  basis  on  which  all  other  interpre- 
tation and  application  must  rest.     It  aims  simply  at  the 
meaning  of  the  writer  according  to  the  recognized  laws  of 
language  and  the  vsits  loquendi  at  the  time  of  composition, 
and  according  to  the  historical  situation  of  the  writer,  ir- 
respective of  any  doctrinal  or  sectarian  bias.     It  implies  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  familiarity 
with  contemporary  literature.      (2)    Theological   exegesis 
develops  the  doctrinal  and  ethical  ideas  of  the  writer  in 
organic  connection  with  the  whole  teaching  of  the  Scrip-  i 
tures  and  according  to  the  analogy  of  faith.     (3)  Homileti- 
cal  or  practical  exegesis  is  the  application  of  the  well-ascer- 
tained results  of  grammatical  and  theological  interpretation 
to  the  wants  of  the  Christian  congregation,  and  belongs 
properly  to  the  pulpit. 

II.  Auxiliary  and  Supplementary  Branches.— (1)  Sacred 
Philology,  the  science  of  the  languages  in  which  the  Bible 
was  originally  written — viz.,  the  Hebrew  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (with  a  few  sections  in  the  cognate  Semitic  dialect 
called  Chaldec  or  East  Aramaic),  and  the  Greek  in  the  New 
Testament.     The  latter  is  not  the  classical  Greek,  but  the 
Macedonian  or  Alexandrian  dialect,  with  a  strong  Hebrew 
coloring  (hence  called  the  Hellenistic,  because  spoken  by 
the  Hellenists,  i.  e.  the  Greek  Jews)  and  the  infusion  of  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  which  created  new  words  or  inspired 
a  deeper  meaning  into  old  words.     The  New  Testament 
Greek  requires,  therefore,  a  particular  study,  special  gram- 
mars (t".  e.  Winer,  Buttmann,  Jr.),  and  special  dictionaries 
(Wahl,  Bretsehneider,  Wilke,  Grimm,  Cremer,  Robinson). 

(2)  liiblical  Archeology  or  Antiifuitiw — l.  e.  a  systematic 
description  of  the  external  and  internal  condition  of  the 
nations  among  which,  and  the  countries  in  which,  the  Bible 
was  composed.     This  includes,  again,  the  geography  and 
natural   history  of  Palestine  and  adjacent  countries,  the  i 
topography  of  Jerusalem,  an  account  of  the  domestic  habits, 
social  institutions,  agriculture,  arts  and  science,  religious 
rites,  and  ceremonies  of  the  Hebrews.     The  material  of 
Jewish  antiquities  is  derived  mostly  from  the  Bible  itself, 
but    also   from    Philo   and  Josephus,  the  "Talmud,"  the 
monumental  remains  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  the 
accounts  of  modern   explorers   down  to   the  labors  of  tho 
English  and  American  Palestine  Exploration  Societies  now 
in  progress.     Dr.  Robinson  of  New  York  (died  1863)  broke 
the  way  for  truly  independent  critical  research  of  the  local- 
ities of  Jerusalem  above  the  surface,  while  the  Palestine 
Exploration   Society   of   England  has  begun   to  make  us 
acquainted  with  subterranean  Jerusalem  as  it  was  before 
the  destruction. 

(3)  Biblical  Criticism  aims  at  the  approximate  restora- 
tion of  the  original  text  of  the  Bible  as  it  came  from  the 
hands  of  the  inspired  authors.     The  autographs  being  lost, 
we  arc  confined  to  the  oldest  uncial  manuscripts,  which  date 
from  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.     Besides,  we  have  par- 


tial  and  secondary  sources  of  the  Greek  text  in  the  very 
numerous  Scripture  quotations  of  the  Christian  Fathers 
(Origen,  Irenseus,  Chrysostom,  etc.),  and  the  old  transla- 
tions (especially  the  Syriac,  Peshito,  and  the  Latin  Itala  and 
the  improved  Vulgate  of  Jerome).  Textual  criticism  in- 
cludes a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  received  text  (tejrttu 
receptus,  derived  from  Erasmus,  Stephens,  Beza,  and  Elze- 
vir), the  principles  for  ascertaining  the  oldest  and  purest 
text,  the  classification  of  manuscripts  and  different  read- 
ings, and  a  history  of  the  printed  text  from  Erasmus  and 
the  Complutensian  Polyglot  down  to  Lachmann,  Tischen- 
dorf,  and  Tregelles.  There  is  a  gradual  approach  to  an 
agreement  among  the  best  critics,  and  tho  conviction  of  the 
essential  integrity  of  the  primitive  text  has  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  latest  discoveries  (e.  y.  the  "  Codex 
Sinaiticus")  and  investigations. 

(4)  Ilis.torico-Critiral  Introduction  to  the  liool-s  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  is  a  literary  history  of  the  Bible,  and 
includes  all  the  introductory  information  necessary  for  the 
proper  understanding  of  its  contents,  as  the  question  of  the 
genuineness  and  integrity  of  the  book,  the  persons  addressed, 
the  place  and  time  of  composition,  the  object  and  aim  of  the 
writer.  It  gives  also  a  history  of  the  canon  or  collection  of  the 
several  books  of  the  Bible  into  one  authoritative  code,  dis- 
tinct from  all  other  books,  and  recognized  as  a  rule  (jcavuv) 
of  faith  and  morals  by  those  who  receive  them.      The  prin- 
cipal works  on  introduction  are  by  De  Wette,  Hug,  Reuss, 
Bleek,    Guerickc,    Home,    Davidson.      Compare    also    the 
"Bible  Dictionaries"  of  Kitto  (3d  ed.  by  William  L.  Alex- 
ander, 3  vols.),  William  Smith  (ed.  with  improvements  by 
Hackett  and  Abbot,  in  4  vols.),  Fairbairn,  Winer,  Schcnkel. 

(5)  Jliblical  Hermeneutici — i.  e.  the  science  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation,  and  the  necessary  qualifications 
for  an  expounder  of  the  Scriptures.     These  qualifications 
are  partly  intellectual  (familiarity  with  the  general  laws  of 
thought  and  speech,  knowledge  of  the  particular  languages 
of  the  Bible,  sound  judgment)  and  partly  moral  (freedom 
from  prejudice,  readiness  to  do  justice  to  the  author,  sym- 
pathy with  his  spirit  and  ideas). 

(6)  liiblical  Theology  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is  a 
summing  up  of  the  results  of  exegesis  in  systematic  order, 
and  presents  a  full  view  of  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures, 
irrespective  of  the  subsequent  systems  of  denominational 
dogmatics  and  ethics  derived  from  them.     This  branch  of 
cxegetical  theology  is  of  recent  growth,  and  has  thus  far 
been  mostly  cultivated  by  Continental  scholars.     There  are 
also  special  treatises  on  the  theology  of  Christ,  the  theology 
of  Paul,  John,  and  Peter.     Each  of  the  apostles,  as  he  has 
his  own  peculiar  style,  represents  also  a  special  aspect  of 
the  Christian  system  ;  yet  all  harmonize  and  exhibit  to- 
gether the  fulness  of  the  gospel.     (Compare  the  works  of 
Schmid  and  Van  Oosterzee  on  New  Testament  Theology, 
recently    translated    into    English  ;    Ewald,    Schultz,    and 
Oehler  on  Old  Testament  Theology.) 

III.  History  of  Exegesis  and  Principal  Commentaries. — 
(1)  Jewish  exegesis,  confined  to  the  Old  Testament.  It  be- 
gan soon  after  tho  close  of  the  canon.  It  was  especially 
devoted  to  the  Law  (the  Thorah),  t'.  e.  the  Pentateuch,  and 
derived  from  it  minute  rules  for  the  individual,  social,  and 
ecclesiastical  relations.  The  body  of  these  interpretations 
is  called  Midrash.  The  prevailing  method  of  exegesis  was 
the  rabbinical  or  literal;  it  excluded  all  foreign  ideas,  and 
was  subservient  to  the  strict  legalism  of  the  Pharisees.  But 
among  the  Hellenist  (Greek-speaking)  Jews,  especially  in 
Alexandria,  the  allegorizing  method  obtained  favor,  espe- 
cially through  Philo  (died  about  40  A.  D.),  who  endeavored 
to  combine  the  Mosaic  religion  with  Platonic  philosophy, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  allegorizing  exegesis  of  Cle- 
ment and  Origen  of  Alexandria.  The  Jewish  rabbins  of  the 
Middle  Ages  cultivated  grammatical  exegesis  at  a  time 
when  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  had  died  out  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  The  most  distinguished  among  them  are  Ibn 
Ezra  (died  1167),  R.  Sal.  Isaak  or  Raschi  (died  1105), 
David  Kirncbi  (died  1190),  Moses  Maimonides  (died  1204). 
Their  commentaries  arc  printed  separately,  and  also  in  the 
so-called  Rabbinical  Bibles  (e.g.  of  Buxtorf,  Bale,  1618,  3 
vols.  fol.). 

(2)  Patristic  Exegesis.  The  first  use  made  of  the  Bible 
in  the  Church  was  practical  and  homiletical.  It  was  to  the 
early  Christians  what  it  still  is  to  the  great  mass  of  be- 
lievers, and  will  be  to  the  end  of  time — a  book  of  life,  of 
spiritual  instruction  and  edification,  of  hope  and  comfort. 
Scientific  or  learned  exegesis  began  when  the  Bible  was 
perverted  bv  heretics  and  made  to  serve  all  sorts  of  errors. 
The  Greek  "Church  took  the  lead.  Origen  (180-254),  the 
greatest  scholar  of  his  age,  a  man  of  genius  and  iron  indus- 
try, is  the  father  of  critical  exegesis.  He  is  full  of  sug- 
gestive ideas,  but  far  from  being  sound.  His  theory  of  her- 
meneutics  is  untenable,  and  opens  tho  way  for  the  most 
fanciful  and  arbitrary  expositions  or  impositions.  He  dis- 
tinguishes three  senses  in  the  Bible,  corresponding  to  the 
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three   parts  of  man:  (<i)  a  literal  or  bodily  sense;  (4)  a 

innriil  or  p.-\ehi«;  Dense;  (c)  no  allegorical  or  m\  MI.-,  spun 
ual  sense.  When-  the  liti-ral  tense  ii  offensive,  be  escaped 
tin-  diltieully  by  adopting  >'  |Min-ly  spiritual  sense.  The 
greatest  commentators  ot  tin-  tireek  Church  arw  Chry- 
sustom  .died  in;  i,  who  in  In-  ••  lluiiiiiiiV  explained  the 
|.rnici|>-il  books  ni  I!H-  (Hi!  and  Now  Ti'StamonU,  Theodore 
of  Mopsnestia  (died  I-'.'),  Theodorel  of  Cyro-;  died  467). 
Among  the  Latin  Father*.  Augustine  (,|icil  1:10  I  is  the  pro- 
fnundcst  ami  most  spiritual.  .Icrmue  (died  119)  the  moot 
learned  expounder.  Tin-  latter  :n-hii-vi-il  the  highest  merit 
by  his  itnpruved  l.alin  version  of  the  Hihle  (the  Yiii  • 
which  remain*  to  this  day  the  standard  version  of  tin-  Ko 
man  Church.  Tin-  ('oun.-il  of  'I' rent  forbade  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scriptures  except  according  to  "the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Fathers."  Mut  this  rule  would  prevent  all 
progress  in  theology;  and  besides,  such  a  "  unanimous 
consent"  does  not  exist  except  in  the  most  fundamental 
doctrines. 

(3)  Mrilitrrnl  r.re;/etin  was  purely  traditional,  and  con- 
sisted of  brief  glosses  (i/timnnrifi)  or  of  extracts  from  the 
Fathers  (called  <-nti>ur  l*'itniin).     The  original  languages  of 
the  liible  wore  unknown  in  the  \\'«->r,  an  I  even  the  first 

among  the  scholastics  hail  In  depend  nj lerome's  version 

for  their  knowledge  of  God's  word.     The  prevailing  method 
distinguished  four  senses  of  the  Scriptures:  (a)  the  literal 
or  historical;  (ft)  the  spiritual  or  mystic,  corresponding  to 
faith,  teaching  what  to  believe  (crcdfnila) ;  (*•)  the  moral  or 
tropologioal,  which   corresponds  to  love   or  charity,  and 
teaches  what  to  do  (<iv  n<l>t ) :  ('')  the  anagogical,  which  re- 
fers to  hope  (mtrcamn).     The  principal  |  Mipila- 
tions  are  (a)  in  the  Greek   Church,  those  of   (Eeumenius 
(died  990),  Theophylactus  (died  1007),  Knthymais  Zigabc- 

nus  (died  1HH),  and  Nicephorus  (fourt itli  eenturyl  :  (*) 

in  the  Latin  Church,  Wallafried  Strabo  (died  849),  Thomas 
Aquinas  (died  1274).     The  ('nt.'im  n>u-<"   in   I-'i  -n^/'titt  of 
Aquinas  has  been  recently  reproduced  in  an  English  trans- 
lation by  Pusey,  Kehle,  and  Newman.     Among  the  more 
independent  biblical  scholars  of  the  Middle  Ages  who  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  Reformation  must    l.e   mentioned 
Nicolaus  a  Lyra  (died  l.'IIO:  "Si  Lyra  non   lynuset,  Lu- 
therus  non  saltasset"), and  L&nfentlDJ  Valla  (died  1465). 

(4)  The  exegesis  of  the  I't'f>t'*^iut  It-  t'nrmi  <•*  of  the  six- 
teenth century  marks  a  new  epoch.    It  is  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  word  of  (Jod  in  the  liible  as  the  only  rule  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  practice,  and  free  from  the  slavery  of  cede 
siastical  tradition.     It  went  directly  to  the  original  (ireek 
and  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  furnished  the  I.e-t  translations 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  while  Romanism  regards  the 
Bible  as  a  book  for  the  priesthood,  and  discourages  or  pro- 
hibits efforts  for  its  general  circulation  without  note  or  com- 
ments.    All  the  Kefnrmcrs  wrote  commentaries  more  or  less 
extonsiveon  various  hooks  of  the  Hihle  —  Lufher  (died  1546), 
Mclanchthon(dicd  1560),  Zwinglildied  l.">:il  .  ("Kcolampud- 
ius  (died  1.W1 )— hut  theablestof  them  are  Calvin  (died  1564) 
and  his  pupil  Iteza  (died  1603).     Calvin  combines  almost 
all  the  qualifications  of  an  expounder  in  rare  harmony,  and 
his  commentaries  on  (Jem-sis,  the  Psalms,  the  Prophets,  and 
all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  (except  Revelation)  arc 
valuable  to  this  da\ . 

(5)  Protestant  commentaries  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries   by  Hugo  Grotius  (died   1645,  Arminian), 
Vitringa  (died    1722,   Dutch   Calvinist).    Hammond   (died 
1660,  Church  of  England),  Mathew   Poolo  (Presbyterian, 
die!  II'.T'.I.  ••  Annotations  upon  the  Whole   lliblo,"  an  Eng- 
lish  synopsis  from    his    Latin   synopsis),   Matthew    Henry 
(Independent,  died  1714.  the  lies!  homilctical  commentator 
of  England),  .lohn  Dill  I  Haplist,  died   1771).   Philip  Dodd- 
rid.:e  i  Independent,  died  I7.*>l.  author  uf  ••  Family  K\i"» 
itor"),  Calovius  (  Lutheran,  died   Hi*!!,  "  llihlia  IMnstrata  " 
versus  Grotius),  .T.  A.  Rengel  (Lutheran,  died  1752.  author 
of  the  "Gnomon  of  the   New  Testament,"  in   Latin,  twice 

translated  into  English,  an  admirable  s| iinen  of  mulliim 

in /inrrii).    Collective- works  :  "  I  'ritici  Saeri,"  London,  1660, 
9  torn.:  Amsterdam.  I 'ill*   I7.'!2,  in  1:1  vols.  [eompiled  from 
the  principal   commentators  as  an    appendix   to  Walton's 
"  Polyglot,"  under  the  direction  of   Bishop    Pearson    and 
others)  ;     POOI.K'S    ••  Synopsis    Criticorum     aliorumu.uc    S. 
Scripture  interpretiim."  London,  1669-76,  4  vols.  in  5  fol. 
(a  very  useful  abridgment  from  the  "  Critici  Sacri  "  and 
other  commentators). 

(6)  Modern  commentaries,  chiefly  German.  English,  nnd 
American:   (ul  On  the  whole  Hible:   I.  \M;K'-  "  Itibelwerk," 
Bielefeld  and   Lei|,sic.  1847    Hq.    a  threefold  commentary, 
critical,  doctrinal,  and  homiletical.  prepared  by  a  number 
of  Continental,  mostly  (Jerman.  divines,  anil  to  be   com- 
pleted  ill   about    .".II    parts,  chiefly    tor  the   use   of  minister- 
and  student- 1:   the  san«-  in   English,  with  large  improve 
mcnts  and  additions  by  in. .re   than  forty  American  seholais 
of  all    denominations,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Philip 

;.  New  York  and   Edinburgh,  IstU  seq.  (to  be  com- 


pleted in  23  voli.,  of  which   is  had  appeared  in    I  - 

."  suggested    b>    Ill-1   .-[Taker 

of  the  -mm-Mis,  ed.  by  ('anon   F.  ('.  t'l-ih. 

by  a  number  ol    i.i-iioj.-  and    i  .<(   the  Church  of 

Kn^land,    London  mid    New    \..'L.    !-,!    seq.,    to  b«    cora- 
|.b  i'-d  in  H  vols.  (so  far  two  vul».(  trom  <;<  in  -i-  lo   Kinga, 
mainly   for  the   lay  reader..      \l,>    On    the    .New     IV-Liim  or  • 
Olchauseu,  l>e  \\\lh-.  and  e-|.e.  i;illy   Me\er  Itht   tii.-t  pliilo 
logical  commentator  now  living),  among  the  licrinaim,  Al- 
tord  and  \Vor.Uwnrth  among  the   Kiigloh:  all  for  critical 
-indent.,     in  popiilur  conimentariel  of  the  New  Tenluni.  nt. 
HaineH  has  had  by  far  the  widest  circulation   in    \i 
and   Kngland.     The  present  century  baa  also  produ 
large  number  of  cxrgctiettl    works  of   the   first    or<i< 
separate  books  of  the  Itible,  \>hi<h  it  would  be  impotnilde 
here  to  enumerate.     Among  recent  eomnn  niators  on  one  «,r 
more   Looks  ..I'  the  (lid  Testament,  <  ie-cnin*.  Fwald    i 
leld.   Ili'/i^.   Hen.-  -•  lit/>rh.  Sehlottmann.  Stuart, 

.In-'  ph  A.  Alexander,  occupy  the  firnt  rant  1  riia- 

inent  couimentators  must  be  mentioned  Winer,  Fritische, 
Tholuck,  Liieke,  Hleek,  Ilarlcii,  Codit.  Stuart,  Hodge, 
Stanley,  Juwett.  Kllic,.|t,  and  I.ightfooU  Among  these, 
again,  Tholuck  on  Romans  nnd  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
Liieke  on  the  Writings  of  St.  John,  Harlcst  ou  Kphesiang, 
Hodge  on  Romans,  Ellicott  on  Galatians,  Ephcsiani,  Tbes- 
Balonians,  and  Pastoral  Epistles  (rcpublirbed  in  And- 
Ligbtloot  on  Galatians  ami  Philippiani,  are  most  useful  lor 
the  critical  study  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

PHILIP  ScBarr. 

Ex'eter  [Lat.  hen  or  Efonia],  a  city  and  seaport  of 
England,  the  capital  of  Devonshire  and  a  separate  county, 
is  on  the  river  Exe,  about  10  miles  from  the  tea,  and  170 
miles  W.  S.  W.  of  London,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
railway.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  tides  and  summit 
of  an  acclivity,  and  is  well  built,  well  paved,  and  liberally 
supplied  with  water.  Exeter  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has 
a  magnificent  cathedral,  which  was  couimeneed  in  I 
it  is  408  feet  long,  and  has  two  Norman  lowers  14i  feet 
high.  The  W.  front  in  richly  decorated,  and  presents  a 
facade  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  England.  In 
one  of  the  towers  is  the  Great  Tom  of  Exeter,  or  Peter's 
Bell,  which  weighs  12,500  pounds.  Exeter  contains  a  the- 
atre, twenty-four  Episcopal  churches  and  chapels,  and  a 
lunatic  asylum.  It  returns  two  members  to  Parliament. 
Vessels  of  4UO  tons  can  ascend  the  Exe  to  this  place,  from 
which  dairy  produce,  fruits,  and  other  articles  are  export- 
ed. Here  are  several  Urge  nurseries.  Pop.  of  municipal 
borough  in  1871,  34,648. 

Exeter,  a  post-village  of  Huron  co..  Ontario.  Canada, 
has  quite  extensive  manufactures  and  a  thriving  trade. 
Pop.  about  1000. 

Exeter,  a  post-township  of  Penobseot  co..  Me.  It  has 
manufactures  of  lumber,  shingles,  carriages,  etc.  P.  1424. 

Exeter,  a  post-township  of  Monroe  co.,  Mich.  P.  1067. 

Exeter,  a  post-village,  one  of  the  capitals  of  RocJcing- 
haiu  co.,  X.  11..  on  the  Squamscott  River  and  the  Boston 
and  Maine  R.  R.,  50  miles  S.  of  Boston.  It  has  the  county 
offices,  a  national  bank,  two  savings  banks,  four  hotels, 
Phillips  Academy,  a  richly-endowed  institution  founded 
in  1781,  Robinson's  Female  Seminary,  a  high  school,  one 
weekly  newspaper,  seven  churches,  a  large  cotton-mill  and 
machine-shop,  railroad  round-house,  and  manufactures  of 
lumber,  castings,  and  carriages.  Pop.  of  Exeter  township. 
:ti::7.  Cii.nii»  M.\H»I-.II  i  KS,  PUB.  "NEWS  LKTTKR." 

Exeter,  a  post-twp.  of  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  1250. 

Exeter,  a  township  of  Berks  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  2239. 

Exeter,  a  post-township  of  Luicrne  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  742. 

Exeter,  a  township  of  Wyoming  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  -II. 

Exeter,  a  post-twp.  of  Washington  co.,  R.  I.    P.  1462. 

Exeter,  a  post-township  of  Green  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  »49. 

Exeter  Hall,  a  building  in  the  Strand,  L-'ii-l • 

ed  in  l^iil.  and  remodelled  in  1850.  It  is  celebrated  as 
the  place  of  assembly  of  many  of  the  religious  and  philan- 
thropic societies  of  BBfbnd.  "  K  \.-ler  Hall  philanthropy" 

is  a  term  applied  to  public  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  | r  and 

degraded,  implying  (often  with  injustice)  that  such  efforts 
are  ostentatious  and  ineffectual. 

Ex'ile.  This  word  is  used  of  the  person  who,  either 
voluntarily  or  by  penal  sentence,  leaves  his  own  country  in 
order U> ecoapt  the  consequences  to  life,  liberty,  or  properly 
that  residence  at  home  would  bring  with  it.  It  also  de- 
notes the  state  of  such  an  exile,  as  xe  say  to  go  ini-  • 
It  thus  answers  to  two  Latin  words,  cxitl  or  tixl.  and  tx- 
Hiniii,  which  stand  related  like  r-»nul  and  e.m»i7i'iiw,  and 
are  derived  from  t  s,  and  the  root  of  fthtm.  "  soil,"  "  ground, ' 
as  the  L.itin-,  -aid  of  an  exile,  ym"  i"l«m  rrrtii.  "he  who 
-  soil"  or  "dwelling-place."  It  differs  from 
6niuV'.  d  from  /,„„.  ••  edict,"  "  proclamation  " 
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that  the  latter  strictly  implies  a  penalty  or  act  of  the  su- 
preme authority,  driving  a  person  away  from  his  home  and 
country,  while  exile  has  no  such  necessary  sense.  It  differs 


from  captivity  in  a  foreign  land,  in  that  a  captive  is  not  a 
free  person,  but  under  the  enemy's  power.  The  Greeks  in 
their  usages  and  legislation  were  familiar  with  voluntary 
exile  on  account  of  involuntary  homicide,  with  ostracism, 
a  political  contrivance,  especially  at  Athens,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  a  powerful  party-leader,  and  with  exile  especially  for 
life.  In  the  two  former  cases  a  man  retained  his  property, 
and  return  to  his  native  land  was  allowed;  in  the  last,  be- 
sides lifelong  absence,  he  suifered  the  ills  of  confiscation  of 
his  goods.  At  Rome,  while  the  republic  lasted,  a  person, 
before  sentence  for  crime,  could  go  to  a  foreign  country  ; 
and  there  were  even  treaties  with  certain  states  by  virtue 
of  which  a  Roman,  and  vice  verttd,  a  citizen  of  such  a  state, 
had  a  liberty  of  living  in  exile  in  each  other's  country  con- 
ceded to  them.  Verres  and  Milo,  with  many  others,  thus  left 
the  Roman  dominions  to  escape  a  sentence.  Exile  was  also 
a  penalty  for  certain  crimes,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Cicero, 
was  decreed  by  vote  of  the  comitia.  It  was  called  aquas 
ft  ifinii  intenlirtin  —  i'.  e.  prohibition  from  the  use  of  fire  and 
water  within  certain  limits.  Under  the  empire  the  forms 
of  exile  in  use  went  by  the  names  of  relcyntio  and  deportntio, 
Relegation  either  excluded  the  person  affected  by  it  from 
a  particular  place  or  territory,  or  it  required  him  to  reside 
at  a  particular  place  or  within  a  particular  country,  with- 
out depriving  him  of  property,  citizenship,  or  a  father's 
power,  and  did  not  necessarily  prevent  his  return.  De- 
portation, called  also  deportation  to  an  island,  was  intro- 
duced under  the  emperors,  and  involved  loss  of  citizenship 
and  of  property.  The  poet  Ovid  was  relegated,  under  Au- 
gustus and  by  an  edict,  to  Tomi  In  Lower  Mcesia,  where 
he  died  after  ten  years  of  exile. 

Exile  is  aa  a  punishment  unknown  to  English  law,  un- 
less it  be  in  the  form  of  transportation  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  as  a  condition  of  pardon  by  the  executive  for  a 
capital  or  other  severe  punishment. 

Free  countries,  unless  overawed  by  superior  power,  have 
generally  given  refuge  to  political  exiles,  and  seldom  have 
they  delivered  them  up  on  demand  from  the  exile's  country. 
This  was  the  boast  of  Athens,  which  Demosthenes  calls  the 
common  place  of  refuge  for  Greece  ;  who  also  pronounces 
it  to  be  the  common  usage  of  all  men  to  give  shelter  to  an 
exile.  The  connection  of  the  exile  with  his  native  land  of 
course  ceases.  The  jurisdiction  over  him  depends  on  the  laws 
of  the  land  where  he  is  domiciled.  If,  as  sometimes  happens, 
he  engages  in  plots  with  accomplices  in  his  native  country, 
he  is  amenable  to  the  law  of  his  domicile  for  any  crimi- 
nal acts  he  may  commit  within  its  jurisdiction.  Such  a 
person  is  sometimes  demanded  by  the  authorities  of  his 
original  home,  in  order  to  be  proceeded  against  by  its  laws 
and  modes  of  trial.  But  a  free  country  will  refuse  to  sur- 
render its  territorial  rights  in  such  cases.  T.  D.  WOOLSEY. 

Kxi'ra,  a  post-village,  capital  of  Audubon  CO.,  la., 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Xishnabatona  River,  70  miles 
W.  of  Des  Moines,  in  a  fertile,  well-timbered  region  abound- 
ing in  lignite,  peat,  potters'  clay,  and  chalybeate  mineral 
springs.  It  has  a  public  square,  two  churches,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  and  a  fine  school-house.  Pop.  of  village,  161  ; 
of  township,  426.  D.  M.  HARRIS,  ED.  "  DEFENDER." 

Ex'moor  For'est,  England,  is  partly  in  Devonshiro 
and  partly  in  Somersetshire.  It  is  mostly  uncultivated,  and 
is  occupied  by  dark  ranges  of  hills  and  lonely  valleys.  The 
surface-rooks  are  Devonian  slate  and  new  red  sandstone. 
The  highest  point  of  the  hills  is  166S  feet.  Exnioor  is  partly 
covered  with  heath,  and  con  tains  considerable  meadow-land. 
It  gave  name  to  a  breed  of  sheep,  now  nearly  extinct.  Area, 
19,270  acres.  Ponies  are  bred  extensively,  and  iron  is 
mined. 

Dv'moutli,  a  town  and  watering-place  of  England,  in 
Devonshire,  is  on  the  English  Channel  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Exe,  10  miles  S.  E.  of  Exeter.  The  mildness  of  the  climate 
and  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  render  it  a  favorite  place  of 
resort.  The  fisheries  and  lace-making  are  the  principal  in- 
dustries. Hero  Sueno  the  Dane  landed  in  1003.  Pop.  with 
surroundings,  7538. 

Ex'month  (EDWARD  Pellew),  VISCOUNT,  an  English 
admiral,  born  at  Dover  April  19,  1757.  Ho  served  with  dis- 
tinction at  the  battle  of  Lake  Champlain  in  Oct..  1770.  and 
became  a  post-captain  in  1782.  In  1804  he  obtained  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  in  1808  that  of  vice-admiral  of 
the  blue.  He  was  created  Baron  Exmouth  in  1814,  and 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  admiral.  He  commanded  a  fleet 
which  in  1816  was  sent  to  enforce  a  treaty  which  the  dcy 
of  Algiers  had  violated.  This  fleet,  aided  by  a  Dutch  fleet, 
bombarded  Algiers  in  August  of  that  year,  and  reduced  the 
dey  to  submission.  He  received  the  title  of  viscount  in  Dec., 
1816.  Died  Jan.  2:!,  183.'!.  The  title  is  still  extant,  and  in 
the  Pcllcw  family. 


Ex'ner  (FRANZ),  a  German  philosopher,  born  in  1M)2, 
became  in  1831  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Prague,  and  was  appointed  counsellor  in  the  Austrian 
ministry  of  public  education  in  1848.  Died  in  1853.  He 
wrote,  among  other  works,  "  Die  Psychologic  der  Hegel'- 
schen  Sehule"  (1842-44),  and  "  Uber  die  Lchre  von  der 
Einheit  des  Deukeus  and  Soins  "  (1845). 

Exodus  [Gr.  KjoSos.  "  a  going  forth"].  The  migration, 
whether  by  compulsion  or  otherwise,  of  any  considerable 
body  of  people,  as  of  the  Moors  from  Spain  in  1492,  of  the 
Huguenots  from  France  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  N  antes  in  1685,  or  of  the  Irish  to  the  U.  S.  since  1847, 
may  bo  called  an  exodus,  but  the  term  is  commonly  ap- 
plied almost  exclusively  to  the  departure  of  the  Israelites 
from  Egypt  under  the  leadership  of  Moses.  From  the  bib- 
lical narrative  it  is  not  quite  clear  how  long  they  had  been 
in  Egypt — whether  a  little  more  than  four  centuries,  or 
only  a  little  more  than  two.  In  Exodus  xii.  40,  we  read : 
"Now  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel,  who  dwelt 
in  Egypt,  was  four  hunaml  and  thirty  years."  But  the 
Scptuagint  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  agree  in  mak- 
ing the  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  cover  also  the  pre- 
vious residence  in  Canaan.  And  this  appears  to  have  been 
the  chronology  of  Paul  (see  Gal.  iii.  17).  Josephus  some- 
times (Ant.,  2,  9,  1  ;  Jew.  W.,  5,  9,  4)  says  400  years,  but 
in  Ant.,  2,  15,  2,  ho  says  that  "  tho  Israelites  left  Egypt 
430  years  after  tho  entrance  of  Abraham  into  Canaan, 
and  215  years  after  Jacob's  coming  into  Egypt."  The 
great  increase,  in  population,  from  tho  nomadic  family  of 
seventy  persons  to  the  agricultural  nation  of  two  and  a 
half  millions,  would  seem  to  require  tho  longer  period,  un- 
less wo  assume  the  incorporation  by  circumcision  of  a  largo 
body  of  dependants  into  the  original  stock.  From  the 
genealogical  tables  in  tho  first  book  of  Chronicles,  and  else- 
where, it  is  evident  that  unless  the  time  was  much  longer 
than  215  years,  the  generations  followed  one  another  with 
great  rapidity;  for  although  only  four  generations  are 
named  of  the  family  to  which  Moses  belonged,  Bezaleel, 
the  artificer,  was  in  the  seventh  generation  from  Judah  ( 1 
Chron.  ii.  3-20),  the  five  daughters  of  Zolophehad  in  the 
seventh  generation  from  Joseph,  through  Manassch  (Num. 
xxvi.  28-33),  and  Joshua  in  the  eleventh  generation  from 
Joseph,  through  Ephraim  (1  Chron.  vii.  22-27).  And  what 
proof  have  we  that  in  any  case  the  links  arc  all  given? 
Malthus  says:  "It  has  been  constantly  remarked  that  all 
new  colonies,  settled  in  healthy  countries,  where  room  and 
food  were  abundant,  have  constantly  made  a  rapid  prog- 
ress in  population."  Egypt,  it  is  well  known,  was  famous 
amongst  the  nations  of  antiquity  not  only  for  its  animal 
fecundity,  but  also  for  the  fertility  of  its  human  occupants. 
And  yet  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  is 
emphasized  in  tho  history,  and  referred  to  afterwards  (Ps. 
cv.  23,  24),  as  something  extraordinary.  It  is  consequently 
impossible  for  us  to  say  whether  tho  biblical  narrative  re- 
quires 430  or  only  215  years. 

As  to  the  points  of  contact  between  Egyptian  and  Hebrew 
history,  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  final  conclusions. 
Egyptian  history  itself  is  undergoing  reconstruction.  But 
the  best  biblical  scholars  now  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
the  Israelites  entered  Egypt  under  the  twelfth  dynasty 
(Abraham  under  one  of  its  earlier,  and  Jacob  under  one 
of  its  later,  kings),  and  came  out  under  the  eighteenth, 
but  the  exact  chronology  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
They  dwelt  probably  in  the  Delta,  and  took  their  depart- 
ure by  the  Wady-t-Tumeylat,  which  is  about  halfway  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  the  present  head  of  the  Red 
Sea.  The  point  at  which  they  crossed  this  sea  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  not  far  from  where  Suez  now  stands. 
From  this  point  to  Sinai  the  distance  is  about  150  miles. 
Their  route  to  Sinai  was  probably  through  the  Wady  Feiran. 
And  if  the  Exodus  occurred  in  the  time  of  Thotmes  II.,  the 
fifth  kins;  of  tho  eighteenth  dynasty,  the  way  was  entirely 
open  to  them,  for  it  has  been  recently  ascertained  that  the 
copper-mines  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  which  they  had  to 
p:i.-.s  were  not  worked  by  the  Egyptians  from  the  reign  of 
Thotmes  I.  to  the  seventeenth  year  of  Thotmes  III.  Ka- 
desh  liarnea,  the  point  at  which  they  first  touched  the 
borders  of  Palestine,  and  to  which,  after  thirty-eight  years 
of  penal  wandering,  they  returned,  has  not  been  certainly 
identified,  Robinson  finding  it  on  the  E.  side,  and  Palmer 
on  the  W.  side,  of  the  desert.  If  the  Israelites  were  to  be 
civilized  by  contact  with  another  people,  no  better  place 
I  could  have  been  found,  and  on  the  whole  no  safer,  than 
Egypt.  The  miracles  by  which  they  were  delivered,  and 
which  attended  them  all  the  way  through  the  desert  until 
they  were  finally  planted  in  their  former  home,  made  a 
profound  impression  upon  the  national  character. 

R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Exodus,  The  Book  of,  was  so  named  by  the  Alex- 
andrian translators  of  tho  Old  Testament.     The  Hebrews 


KX<  ><  iKXOUH   PLANTS—  KXI'ATHIATION. 


of  Palestine  designated  it  by  its  opening  words,  KUrh  Skt- 
Hi'tth,  "these  are  tho  words."  It  consist*  of  two  distinct 
portion  .  tin-  i.irrij.'t  ;  rhapB,  L-xix.)  dcKcribing  thodeliv- 
era-ire  <.('  tin-  I .- 1  neiite.-,  i'nmi  Y',£\  pt  :  ihe  Utter  i  <-haps.  XX.- 
xl. )  den.*ribing  (In-  gn  ing  of  tin-  l,;iw.  Its  Mo^th*  author 
ship,  though  denied  hy  gome,  is  generally  conceded.  Ita 

IP-  N  I-.  (>!'  course,  upon  thai  nf  Moses  hini-i  II. 
KxogVnouK  Plants,  or  Ex'ogcns  [from  the  (Jr.  ;,*«. 
*'  without,"  iiinl  y<vuj,  to  "  he  h'ini,"  to  "  tfrow  "],  the,  lir.-t  or 
'uglily  de\  eloped  i.l'  tin-  two  primary  clauses  of  phaj- 
si'Mis  i»r  M<i\vi-mi^  plants.  They  are  called  exogens 
i  their  Mr  in-1  ^row  by  successive  cxternul  addition-, 
and  are  sometimes  termed  (tfootyforfoiwfi^  heeaiise  i  hi' seed 
has  usually  two  cotyledons.  This  class  is  characterized  by 
net-veined  (reticulated  i  leaves*,  and  by  stems  which  present 
distinct  formations  of  hark,  wood,  and  pith,  tho  wood  form- 
ing a  zone  between  the  other  two,  and  increasing,  when  tho 
stem  continues  from  year  to  year,  hy  the  annual  addition 
of  a  new  layer  to*  tho  outside.  The  flowers  are  usually 
formed  on  a  quinary,  more  rarely  on  a  quaternary,  type. 
The  bark  is  very  distinct  from  tin-  woody  or  fibro  vascular 
part  which  it  surrounds.  A  transverse  section  of  the  stem 
exhibits  a  central  cellular  substance  (j>iVA),  an  external 
cellular  and  fihrmis  ring  or  hark,  and  an  intermediate  w>  -•; .. 
mass  traversed  hy  nt>  tin/fury  rut/*,  which  radiate  from  tho 
pith  to  tho  bark.  A  viscid  secretion  called  cambium  is 
formed  between  tho  bark  and  the  n/hnrnnnt  (sap-wood)  in 
the  spring,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  matter  out  of  which 
new  wood  is  made.  The  age  of  exogenous  trees  can  often 
be  computed  hy  the  concentric  rings  annually  produced. 
More  than  1200  rings  or  layers  have  been  counted  on  a 
stump.  All  trees  of  cold  or  temperate  climates,  and  most 
trees  of  tropical  regions,  are  exogenous.  The  total  number 
of  exogenous  plants  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  en- 
dogens.  Tho  medullary  rays  are  thin  plates  of  cellular 
tissue,  which  on  a  cross  section  appear  llko  fine  lines,  but 
in  wood  cut  lengthwise,  parallel  to  them,  they  present  an 
t.ppe:ir:i!i"e  railed  nilrrr  </r«tii,  and  their  faces  show  aa 
glimmering  p ' 

Ex'orcism  [(Jr.  «fop«c(TM<K,  from  «£  (for  ix),  "out,"  and 
6p«t'<w,  to  "adjure"  (trom  <'yc<x,  an  "oath")],  a  ceremony 
designed  to  expel  diemons  or  evil  spirits  from  persons, 
pi, u-e.-,  or  things.  Exorcisms  of  various  kinds  have  been 
practised  from  remote  antiquity  in  nearly  all  nations  and 
races.  The  ancient  Jews,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus,  the 
Talmud,  and  the  New  Testament,  had  a  class  of  persona 
prot'e-j.Mng  to  he  skilled  in  casting  out  devils.  Miracles  of 
this  kind  are  recorded  as  having  been  performed  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  and  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  a 
separate  class  of  exorcists  arose  who  claimed  special  powers 
of  controlling  evil  spirits.  Many  ceremonies  were  instituted 
by  them,  and  their  powers  were  exerted  not  only  over  those 
possessed  by  tho  devil,  but  over  all  candidates  for  baptism. 
over  ih.'  baptismal  water,  and  other  sacred  things  and  places. 
At  present  in  the  Church  of  Rome  there  is  a  special  order 
of  exorcists,  one  of  the  four  orders  of  the  minor  clergy.  All 

? ergons  in  superior  orders  must  pass  through  this  degree, 
n  the  (ireek  Church  a  similar  order  exists.     Exorcism  is 
now  obsolete  in  all  Protestant  denominations,  though  for- 
merly recognized  in  several. 

Exosmose.     Sec  KNDOSMOSE. 

Exoteric.     8ee  KSOTKHIC. 

Exosto'sis  [(Jr.  <(o<rTw<rcc  (from  the  Or.  <t,  "without," 
and  6ffT*W,  a  "bone")],  a  bony  tumor,  a  circumscribed, 
non-malignant  mass  of  bone,  usually  an  abnormal  out- 
growth from  one  of  the  bones  of  the  skeleton.  In  man 
the  disease  especially  scats  itself  upon  the  femur  or  on 
some  of  the  bones  of  the  «kull.  In  the  latter  case  it  some- 
times assumes  a  peculiar  ivory-like  character  (eburnized 
exostosis),  from  the  presence  of  an  e\re.--  ot'ral<-ium  phos- 
plufc.  It  is  usually  developed  from  nn  inllninination- 
i*\iidate.  and  N  ordinarily  formed  with  the  exact  stni'-tun- 
of  true  bone.  The  disease  is  commonly  painh^s.  Some 
classes  arise  from  a  syphilitic  taint,  others  from  a  rheum- 
atic or  gouty  diathesis,  others  from  no  known  ratine. 

Some  writers  include  all  bony  outgrowths,  malignant  and 
other,  under  this  head,  but  the  host  pathologist*  rvtr.rt  the 
name  to  the  one  disease.  Diseiitient  rvinediec,  mercurials 
and  iodides,  have  been  recommended  tor  this  disnt.-c.  l>nt 
ordinarily  the  only  cure  is  in  ablation,  which,  however,  is 
liable  to  he  followed  by  erysipelas. 

Expansion  [Lat.  f.rpnnKt<>,  from  rr.  "  out,"  and  ;mm/r». 
panmtm.  to  "open."  to  "spread"],  an  increase  in  the  hulk 
of  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  matter,  due  to  the  incrense  of 
heat.  Heat  is  ludie\ed  to  consist  of  a  very  rapid  mo1.- 
vibration,  and  the  addition  of  this  motion  to  a  collection 
of  particles  must  oh\inusly  tend  to  separate  them  und  en- 
large the  ma--.  Kxpansion  aecordingly  takes  place  in 
nearly  all  solids  on  tho  addition  of  heat  up  to  the  point 


of  fusion:    and  in  most  substances  cxpannion  continues 

through  the  pro  ••  -s  ot    til-ion,  and  heyon.l    it  ;    I., it    ice,  bis- 
muth, antimony,  pariimn,  and  a  few  other   pith-' 
tract  in  fusing,  but  go  on  expanding  if  heat  be  added  after 

Iodide  of  silier  contracts  uniformly  under  heat;  and  it 

is  certain  that  Home  crystals  expand  in  *•  •  and 

.1   re-uli  being  an  expansion. 

Non-crystalline  ho. he.  usually  expand    uniformly  in  • 
dire, 'lion,  provided  heat   he   uniformly   npplie.l 
like  -oli.i-,  ,-\[  a;i<l  at  an  increasing  rate  with  the  inereaae 
of  beat.     (iaaes  expand  almost  uniformly  ,'.,-,  of  their  vol- 
ume tor  1°  Fahrenheit. 

Allowance  is  alwaya  made  for  expansion  and  contraction 
in  large  iron  bridges,  building-.  •  '••  .   l',.r  if  no  play  were 
allowed  at  the  joints,  hot  and  cold  weather  would  di*. 
destroy  euch  structures;  and  it  must  especially  be  rri, 
bered  that  superficial  expansion  ia  twice  aa  great,  and  cu- 
bical expanaion  three  timea  aa  great,  as  the  linear. 

Ex  Par'tc,  a  Latin  legal  phrase  signifying  "of  one 
party."  A  commission  ex  partt  in  chancery  is  that  which 
ia  taken  out  and  executed  by  one  side  or  party  alone,  the 
other  party  neglecting  or  refusing  to  join. 

Expatriation  [from  the  l.al.  ..r.  "out."  and  pnlrin, 
"  ene'a  native  land  ").  the  voluntary  abandonment  of  onc'a 
native  country  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  ritiien  of 
another  state.  The  right  of  a  person  to  throw  oft*  the  obli- 
gation of  allegiance  baa  been  denied  by  eminent  writers 
and  some  governments.  The  true  view  would  teem  ' 
that  the  power  to  determine  when  the  allegiance  of  the  cili- 
•en  may  ceaae  belongs  to  the  state  of  which  be  ia  a  mem- 
ber, rather  than  to  himself.  At  tho  same  time,  the  freedom 
of  intercourse  between  nations  in  modern  times  and  the  in- 
terests of  civilization  require  that  tho  various  nations 
ahould  provide  liberal  rulea  by  which  at  proper  times  tho 
relation  of  the  citizen  to  tho  state  may  ccaae,  and  the  indi- 
vidual, freed  from  the  ties  of  burdensome  allegiance,  may 
aasume  another  citizenship  if  ho  so  desire.  In  this  rpirit 
may  now  be  found  statutory  declarations  by  leading  states 
on  this  subject,  aa  well  aa  treaty  stipulations.  By  tho  act 
of  Congress  of  July  27,  1868.  g  1.  it  is  recited  that  the  act 
of  expatriation  ia  a  natural  and  inherent  right  of  all  people, 
and  it  is  enacted  that  any  declaration  or  instruction  or  de- 
cision of  any  officer  of  the  government  which  deniea,  re- 
stricts, or  questions  the  right  of  expatriation  ia  inconsistent 
with  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  government.  In 
England,  by  'M  Viet.  ch.  14,  jt  0,  British  subjects  in  general 
cease  to  be  such  upon  becoming  naturalized  in  a  foreign 
state.  The.  lawa  of  the  various  states  upon  this  subject  are 
collected  under  the  direction  of  the  0.  8.  government  in  a 
publication  entitled  "  Opinions  of  the  Principal  Officers  of 
the  Executive  Departments,  and  other  papers,  relating  lo 
Expatriation,  Naturalization,  and  Change  of  Allegiance," 
Washington,  1873. 

If  the  right  of  expatriation  be  admitted  except  in  certain 
cases,  such  aa  where  the  person  holds  a  public  trust,  or  la 
liable  to  do  military  service,  or  ia  charged  with  crime,  a 
question  of  practical  difficulty  remains  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  his  election  to  abandon  his  citizenship  shall  be  evi- 
denced. In  some  countries — e.  g.  France  and  Prussia — it 
may  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  person  has  taken  his 
domicile  in  a  foreign  country  in  such  a  aenae  that  he  haa 
abandoned  all  intent  to  return  to  his  former  home.  Thia 
rule  is  not  very  satisfactory,  aa  queations  of  domicile  are 
frequently  very  difficult  of  aolution,  aa  they  depend  upon  a 
judicial  inquiry  into  the  intent  of  the  party,  and  this  in 
turn  depends  upon  an  examination  into  a  great  variety  of 
circumstances,  and  often  ranging  over  many  years.  A 
much  more  convenient  teat  ia  that  of  the  English  statute 
already  cited.  Thia  provides  that  naturalization  In  a  for- 
eign country  shall  be  evidence  of  an  intent  to  renounce 
English  citizenship.  Should  the  former  subject  wish  at  any 
time  to  resume  hit  relations  with  England,  he  can  be  natu- 
ralized under  the  laws  of  that  country.  The  whole  subject 
ia  not  so  important  in  the  domain  of  private  law  as  it  waa 
formerly,  when  aliens  were  subject  to  serious  disabilities, 
particularly  in  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  land.  In  a 
political  aspect  it  is.  however,  of  much  consequence,  and  it 
18  quite  desirable  that  Congress  should  paea  a  comprehen- 
sive statute  setting  forth  upon  what  terms  expatriation 
may  take  place,  the  evidence  by  which  it  may  be  properly 
established,  and  how  citizenship  may  he  resumed.  The 
general  declaration  in  the  law  of  July  T, ,  IM'.*.  that  ex- 
patriation is  a  natural  right,  etc..  is  of  hut  little  practical 
value  in  settling  tho  questions  that  from  time  to  time  arise 
upon  this  intricate  subject.  There  is  a  special  point  of 
e,,n-i,leral.le  moment  as  to  the  •(«(««  of  naturalized  citizens 
of  the  I*.  S.  becoming  again  domiciled  in  their  native  coun- 
try, us  to  whom  other  considerations  are  presented  from 
which  prevail  in  the  case  of  such  a  domicile  by  one 
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EXPECTORANT  -EXPLOSIVES. 


who  was  born  an  American  citizen.  (For  further  informa- 
tion, consult  INTERNATIONAL  LAW,  and  text-books  upon 
that  subject;  also  CITIZEN.)  T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Expectorant  [from  the  Lnt.  cr,  "out,"  and  pectttt 
(gen.  pectori*),  the  "breast"],  a  medicine  which  facilitates 
or  causes  the  discharge  of  mucous  secretions  from  the  air- 
pussages  within  the  chest.  Many  balms,  gums,  and  nause- 
ating medicines,  as  well  as  demulcents  and  other  drugs,  are 
reputed  to  have  expectorant  properties.  Some  medicines 
not  usually  considered  expectorant  appear  to  stimulate  the 
secretion  of  mucus  in  the  air-passages,  as  the  ammonium 
chloride  (sal-ammoniac)  and  the  potassium  hypophosphite. 
Among  the  most  useful  expectorants  are  ipecac,  squill,  lo- 
belia, and  blood-root.  These  are  also  emetics,  sedatives, 
and  diaphoretics. 

Expira'tion  [Lat.  cxpiratio,  from  ex,  "  out,"  and  tpiro, 
spii-(itntii,  to  "  breathe  "J,  in  physiology,  the  operation  or 
movement  by  which  the  air  that  has  been  changed  by  the 
respiratory  process  is  expelled  from  the  lung^.  This  move- 
ment is  effected  partly  by  the  elastic  contraction  of  the 
lungs  and  the  walls  of  the  chest,  which  were  dilated  by  the 
act  of  inspiration,  but  the  resiliency  of  the  chest-walls  is 
greatly  assisted  by  the  action  of  numerous  muscles,  espe- 
cially in  forcible  expiration. 

Exploitation  [from  exploiter,  to  "improve,"  to 
"work"],  a  French  term  signifying  the  improvement  of 
l:inds.  the  working  of  a  mine;  in  general,  the  act  of  using 
anything  as  a  source  of  profit  or  rendering  it  profitable. 

Exploits,  River  of,  traverses  nearly  the  whole  breadth 
of  Newfoundland  from  S,  W.  to  N.  E.  It  is  navigable  for 
steamers  12  miles  to  the  rapids,  and  above  these  small  boats 
can  go  to  within  50  miles  of  the  S.  W.  coast.  Its  valley  is 
level,  well  timbered,  and  abounds  in  game  and  fish,  but  has 
few  inhabitants.  This  valley  is  recommended  for  coloni- 
zation by  the  provincial  government,  and  is  believed  to 
contain  nearly  all  the  habitable  land  in  tho  interior  of  that 
large  island. 

Explo'sion  [Lat.  eJrpfo'nVr,  from  explo'do,  &epfof#imt 
to  "  explode,"  "  hiss  off  the  stage  or  drive  out "],  a  bursting 
with  a  loud  report;  in  natural  philosophy,  the  sudden  and 
violent  expansion  of  the  parts  of  a  body,  caused  by  heat  or 
chemical  affinity.  Explosions  are  often  caused  by  the  elastic 
force  of  steam  confined  in  boilers,  etc.  The  explosion  of 
gunpowder  is  tho  result  of  the  sudden  formation  and  ex- 
pansion of  gases,  into  which  the  powder  is  converted  by 
chemical  agency.  This  term  is  also  applied  to  the  violent 
eruption  or  discharge  of  a  volcano.  Humboldt  heard  the 
explosion  of  Cotopaxi  at  the  distance  of  130  tnites. 

Explo'sives  [from  the  Lat.  ex,  "out,'*  and  plando,  to 
"make  a  burst  of  sound"].  Under  this  head  will  be  con- 
sidered the  compounds  practically  available  in  war,  in 
mining,  and  in  general  use  for  the  sudden  development  of 
immense  force.  They  comprise  gunpowder;  guncotton; 
Schultze  powder ;  mtro-glycerine,  with  its  compounds 
known  as  dynamite,  or  giant  powder,  glyoxiline,  lithofrac- 
teur,  and  dualin ;  admixtures  of  potassium  chlorate  with 
readily  oxidizable  substances;  and  the  picrate  compounds. 
The  various  fulminates  of  mercury,  silver,  copper,  etc., 
although  very  powerful  agents,  are  too  liable  to  accidental 
explosion  for  practical  use,  except  in  very  small  quantities, 
as  primings  for  percussion-caps,  fuses,  etc.,  and  they  are 
therefore  excluded  from  consideration. 

Gunpowder,  which  was  first  employed  in  war  about  the 
year  1350,  is  the  oldest  and  most  generally  useful  of  these 
agents.  It  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  potassium  nitrate, 
carbon,  and  sulphur,  in  proportions  usually  varying  but 
little  from  75,  13,  and  12  respectively.  Purity  is  essential 
to  excellence.  The  manipulations  of  manufacture  consist, 
in  general  terms,  in  very  finely  pulverizing  the  ingredients, 
thoroughly  incorporating  them,  compressing  them  into  a 
cake,  granulating  it,  separating  the  different  sizes  of  grain 
by  sieves,  glazing,  drying,  and  finally  removing  all  dust 
by  the  use  of  fine  sieves. 

In  the  storage  of  gunpowder  special  precautions  against 
fire  and  moisture  arc  needed.  A  spark,  friction  between 
hard  bodies,  or  a  temperature  raised  suddenly  to  572  de- 
grees Fahrenheit,  determines  an  explosion;  while  slight 
moisture,  which  may  readily  be  absorbed  from  damp  air, 
produces  caking  and  deterioration.  A  wetting  is  perma- 
nently destructive  to  the  compound.  Frost  produces  no 
injurious  effects,  either  temporary  or  permanent. 

Being  a  simple  mechanical  mixture,  the  properties  of 
gunpowder  may  readily  be  varied  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  a  quick-burning  or  a  slow-burning  explosive.  Its  ex- 
pansive power  is  due  to  two  distinct  causes — the  sudden 
transformation  from  a  solid  to  a  gaseous  form  of  vastly 
greater  volume,  and  the  heat  developed  by  the  chemical 
change,  which  induces  enormous  tension.  It  is  apparent, 
therefore,  that  a  variation  in  the  relative  proportions  and 
condition  of  the  ingredients,  by  changing  tho  chemical 


products  of  the  explosion,  must  affect  tho  expansive  force; 
and  also  that  a  similar  result  may  bo  obtained  by  mechan- 
ical means  directed  to  modifying  the  duration  of  tho  time 
required  for  combustion. 

It  is  to  a  skilful  application  of  the  last  method  that  the 
recent  improvements  in  gunpowder  designed  for  heavy  ord- 
nance are  due.  General  Hodman,  of  the  U.  S.  army,  in- 
augurated a  scries  of  experiments  directed  to  this  end  in 
1856,  and  from  the  results  of  hia  labors  this  country  was 
provided  in  advance  of  European  nations  with  an  explo- 
sive suited  to  modern  cannon.  His  mammoth  and  perfor- 
ated-cake powders — the  former  consisting  of  large  irregu- 
lar grains,  tested  by  two  standard  sieves  of  six-tenths  and 
nine-tenths  of  an  inch  respectively,  and  the  latter  of  hex- 
agonal or  cylindrical  cakes  perforated  by  holes — have  been 
copied  in  the  English  pebble  and  pellet,  and  the  llussian 
prismatic  powders ;  by  the  aid  of  which  the  recent  improve- 
ments in  their  artillery  have  been  rendered  possible.  Peb- 
ble powder  is  simply  pressed  cake,  broken  into  large  irreg- 
ular pieces  and  glazed.  Pellet  powder  consists  of  mealed 
powder  compressed  into  small  blocks,  of  regular  and  some- 
j  times  indented  forms,  and  of  dimensions  varying  for  differ- 
ent calibres.  Prismatic  powder  consists  of  mealed  powder 
compressed  into  flat,  perforated  cakes  of  hexagonal  form, 
about  an  inch  thick  and  an  inch  and  a  half  on  the  longest 
diameter.  This  subject  is  still  undergoing  investigation; 
the  facts  having  been  developed  that  the  time  of  burning, 
and  hence  the  strain  upon  the  gun  for  a  given  initial  ve- 
locity in  the  projectile,  may  be  modified  by  varying  tho 
size  and  form  of  the  grains,  their  density  and  hardness, 
and  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  exterior. 

By  replacing  a  part  of  the  carbon  with  uncarbonized 
peat,  Mr.  Oliver  now  manufactures  a  variety  of  gunpowder 
which,  when  well  rammed,  is  claimed  to  give  a  higher  in- 
itial velocity  with  a  less  recoil  and  less  smoke  than  tho 
ordinary  grades.  This  advantage  is  attributed  to  slow 
burning. 

The  maximum  pressure  of  exploded  gunpowder,  unre- 
lieved by  expansion,  has  been  investigated  by  various 
parties,  whose  results  range  from  7  tons  to  662  tons  to 
the  square  inch,  the  latest  authorities  indicating  about  40 
tons. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  saltpetre  in  large  quantities, 
and  hence  its  cost,  has  induced  many  attempts  to  replace 
it  by  other  nitrates,  such  as  those  of  sodium,  lead,  and 
barium;  but  although  good  blasting  powders  have  been 
thus  prepared,  none  suited  to  propelling  purposes  have 
been  obtained. 

Guncotton. — In  1832,  Braconnct  discovered  that  by  dis- 
solving starch  in  nitric  acid,  and  adding  water,  a  white  ex- 
plosive substance  was  precipitated,  to  which  the  name 
xyloidin  was  given.  Shortly  after,  Pelouse  obtained  a 
similar  compound  by  treating  paper,  or  cotton  or  linen 
fabrics,  with  nitric  acid,  and  named  it  pyroxilin.  These 
were  the  precursors  of  guncotton,  which  was  discovered  by 
Schonbcin  in  1846,  and  at  once  excited  much  attention  as 
a  possible  substitute  for  gunpowder.  Adverse  official  re- 
ports, however,  were  soon  made  in  France,  the  U.  S.,  Ger- 
many, England,  and  Austria,  and  the  explosive  fell  into 
general  disfavor  on  account  of  its  liability  to  spontaneous 
explosion,  its  corroding  residua,  and  its  excessively  violent 
and  irregular  character,  all  of  which  unfitted  it  for  most 
military  uses.  Baron  von  Lenk,  a  member  of  the  Austrian 
commission,  was  not  so  readily  discouraged.  He  continued 
a  series  of  experiments  for  several  years,  which  ultimately 
led  to  so  great  improvements  in  manufacture  that  in  1853 
he  was  able  to  construct  a  successful  twelve-pounder  bat- 
tery employing  guncotton.  This  led  to  its  temporary  in- 
troduction into  the  Austrian  military  service,  and  again 
attracted  the  attention  of  foreign  nations  to  the  new  ex- 
plosive. 

Baron  von  Lenk's  system  consisted  in  cleansing  tho  long- 
staple  variety  of  raw  cotton  in  an  alkaline  wash,  followed 
by  one  in  pure  water;  thoroughly  drying  it;  steeping  it 
for  forty-eight  hours  in  a  cold  mixture  of  strong  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids — one  part  of  the  former  to  three  parts  of  the 
latter  by  weight;  freeing  the  resulting  tri-nitro-cclluloso 
from  the  acids  by  a  centrifugal  machine,  by  thorough  rins- 
ing, and  finally  by  the  action  of  running  water  for  a  period 
of  six  or  eight  weeks,  alternated  with  a  boiling  potash  bath 
and  hand  washing;  air-drying  it ;  'rinsing  it  in  a  hot  solu- 
tion of  potassium  silicate  to  retard  the  rapidity  of  combus- 
tion ;  and,  lastly,  again  washing  and  thoroughly  drying  it. 
He  partially  regulated  the  suddenness  of  explosion  by 
twisting  the  guncotton  into  ropes  or  weaving  it  into  cloth 
to  secure  a  more  uniform  density.  Musket  cartridges  were 
formed  by  wrapping  the  thread  around  wooden  plugs,  to 
prevent  unequal  ramming.  An  admixture  of  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  ordinary  cotton  was  also  employed  to  reduce  the 
violence  of  action. 

In  1863,  Mr.  Abel,  as  a  member  of  a  committee  appointed 
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by  I  In'  llritish  war  office,  undertook  an  experimental  invei-  ! 
ML'a'ion   into  tin'  merits  of  this   system,  and  succeeded  in 
m.it.-rially  improving  it.     Instead  of  the  costly  long-staple 

..it hr  .'inpl'iv^  ordinary  cotton  waste,  which  in  treated 

with  tin1  inivl  ocipls,  oiii-  part  of  mini'  to  three  of  sul- 
phuric by  weight,  without  any  preliminary  process  except 
careful  drying.  It  is  tlu-n  rinsed  in  a  large  \iplumcofwater, 
and  dri<-d  li\  a  MDtrifagBl  apparatus  three  or  four  times. 

Nrxt.it    i-   placed   in   :i   pulping  i-nginc,  liki-  those  commonly 

usr.l   in  the  miimifacturc  of  paper,  anil   n-duced  to  a  slate 
of  line'  subdivision.      It  is  then  transferred,  in  .(imiptii: 
at  least  ten  hundredweight,  to  a  poaching  engino.  where  it 
is  beaten  for  about  forty-eight  hour-  until  it  remains  uni- 
fornilv  sn-peii'lrd   in  a  large,  volunio  of  warm  water,  eun 
tinuallv  renewi-d,  and  finally  rendered  slightly  alkaline.    It 
is    then  dried    in    a  eent  ril'u^al    niaehinc,  and    moulded    into 

disks  of  the  desire. 1  form  and  dimensions,  which  receive  a 
pressure  ranging  from  four  to  six  tons  per  square  inch.  I'p 
to  this  point  the  gmicotton  has  Keen  in  a  ilamp.  and  conse-  | 
.(itently  entirely  safe,  stale,  and  if  desired  it  may  be  BO 
stored  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  without  losing  its 
peculiar  properties.  To  prepare  it  for  use  it  is  dried  upon 
hot  plales,  freely  open  on  every  side  to  the  air.  This  sys- 
tem of  manufacture  is  the'  best  now  known,  and  yields  a 
product  so  uniform  and  safe  as  to  bo  employed  in  Kngland 
almost  In  the  exclusion  of  all  the  other  modern  explosives. 

In  appearance.  Abi-l  guncotton  consists  of  regular  cylin- 
ders, of  dimensions  varying  with  the  use  proposed.  It  is 
white  in  color,  hard  to  the  touch,  and  Kinks  readily  in  water. 
Ignited,  uncontincd,  by  a  flame,  it  burns  with  a  strong 
blaze.  Fired  l.y  a  detonating  t'u-e,  or  raised  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  340°  Fahrenheit  in  a  strong  case,  it  explodes 
with  great  violence — a  single  ounce  being  sufficient  to  in- 
dent a  plate  of  iron  or  disrupt  a  thin  slab  of  stone  upon 
which  it  is  loosely  laid.  The  diameter  of  the  detonation 
varies  with  the  fulminate  employed,  being  most  sudden  with 
fulminating  mercury.  Kven  in  a  damp  state — containing 
twenty  per  cent,  of  moi-ture— it  may  be  exploded  without 
much  loss  of  power  l>y  a  disk  of  dry  guncotton  in  contact. 
It  is  believed,  upon  good  grounds,  to  be  free  from  danger 
of  spontaneous  explosion.  The  English  government  has 
adopted  it.  as  the  explosive  best  suited  to  submarine  war- 
fare, and  has  accumulated  large  quantities  in  store. 

Oune.otton  produces  little  smoke,  and  leaves  a  very  small 
residuum  of  solid  matter,  the  chief  products  of  combustion 
being  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  nitrogen. 
It  is  unalterable  in  water,  no  matter  how  long  submerged. 
It  contains  about  2  per  cent,  of  moisture  in  its  normal  con- 
dition, and  even  when  exposed  to  ordinary  damp  air  it  ab- 
sorbs but  little  more — a  property  which  gives  it  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  gunpowder.  Chemically,  the  purest  guncotton 
may  be  regarded  as  cellulose,  in  which  three  atoms  of  hy- 
drogen are  replaced  by  three  molecules  of  peroxide  of  nitro- 
gen. Thus  constituted,  it  is  insoluble  in  mixtures  of  ether 
and  alcohol.  If,  however,  great  care  has  not  been  observed 
in  the  manufacture,  less  simple  compounds  are  formed, 
which  may  readily  be  dissolved  in  theso  mixtures,  forming 
collodion,  so  much  used  in  photography  and  the  arts. 

Quili'  reeenily.  1'unshon  has  succeeded  in  so  reducing  the 
quickness  of  action  of  gnncotton  by  mixing  with  it  nitre 
and  crystals  of  cane  sugar  as  to  make  it  well  suited  for  use 
in  small-arms.  Indeed,  the  present  subject  for  investiga- 
tion in  connection  with  gur lion  appears  to  bo  the  admix- 
ture wilb  it  of  some  oxidizing  agent,  such  as  potassium  or 
sodium  nitrate;  experiments  have  indicated  that  an  in- 
crease of  power  may  (bus  he  gained. 

Schttltze  1'otvdcr. — The  conversion  of  lignin  or  wood-fibre 
into  an  explosive  similar  to  guncotton  was  attempted  soon 
after  the  discovery  of  that  compound,  especially  by  Captain 
Slniltzc,  acting  for  the  Prussian  government.  His  method 
consisted  in  soaking  the  wood-  -preferably  alder — in  water, 
to  give  it  toughness  ;  cutting  it  by  fine  saws  into  a  kind  of 
OrOH  grained  veneering  :  and  subsequently  punching  it  into 
small  cubes,  of  which  the  size  ruled  with  the  use  for  which 
tlie  powder  was  designed.  The  grains  thus  produced  were 
boiled  in  a  solution  of  soda,  and  afterwards  alternately  ex- 
posed to  steam  and  washed  in  a  solution  of  chlorine  to  free 
them  from  resins,  etc.  They  were  next  treated  for  several 
hours  witli  mixed  nitric  ami  sulphuric  acids,  kept  cool  by 
constant  stirring,  and  afterwards  were  thoroughly  washed 
and  dried.  In  this  state  the  pmvder  is  Imt  slightly  expl"-i\  e, 
and  it  may  be  kept  in  store  indefinitely,  l-'or  use.  the  grains 
must  be  snliniergi-ii  for  about  twenty  minutes  in  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  potassa  nnd  hnryiii.  and  Ihen  carefully  dried 
nml  sifted.  The  necessary  oxygen  having  been  now  sup- 
plied, the  powder  has  a  high  explosive  power.  It  burns 
with  but  little  solid  residuum  or  smoke,  anil  is  said  to  lie 
both  cheaper  and  stronger  than  common  gunpowder,  weight 
for  weight.  It,  however,  readily  attracts  moi-ture.  is  liable 
t  i  :»nn  dust  liv  attrition,  and  is  more  bulky  than  gunpow- 
der, in  the  proportion  of  3  to  1. 


.ViVr.i  y/yi-<Ti>w  or  ;/".«r,,ii  ..i/  wu  diwoTcrcd  in  IMT  by 
Asoagne  Sol.  repp,  but  remained  unnpphcd  to  practical  u«e« 
until  IH64,  when  Alfred  N'obrl,  a  Swedi.'h  engineer.  I.  "gun 
to  develop  it,  mdii-triiil  vain-  |p:<«  been 

largely  employed  upon  (he  continent-  of  Kur-.pe  and  A 
ic».      It  is  prcpar-d  I'V  I!:.-    nciion  .,t    a  miMur. 
trated  nitric  and  -ulphii' 

drop   by   drop.     At    ordinary   temp  :«   i\n   oily 

liquid,  usually  colorless  if  maple  from  goo.  I  glycerine,  bu't 
sometimes  discolored  by  causes  not  well  nn.|er-t...,d  .  It  hus 
no  odor,  and  i-  ol  u  sweet  :uid  slightly  p>  It 

is  highly  poisonous,  even  short  contact'  with  thr  -.kin  being 
sufficient  l.p  produce  scvcri'  hi-mladip-.  It-  -|  .....  id''  grntitr 
is  1.8.  When  first  made  it  ba«  a  milky  ;PI  .  hidi 

ultimately  disappears.      Nilr" 


from   the   acids   iindcrg  ......  pontain  . 


n.   is 


dangerous  to  handle,  nnd  ultimately  may  I its  explosive 

properties.  When  pure  it  congeals'  at  from  40°  to  4!>"  I 
renheit,  and  is  then  nearly  or  quite  incapable  of  .-xpl 
At  212°  Fahrenheit  it  begins  to  dec.. mp-.-. •;  :.• 
renheit  it  throws  oft*  yellow  or  re.ldi-h  fumes  ;  nt  423°  Fah- 
renheit it  deflagrates  violently.  When  uncongealed,  nitro- 
glycerine may  readily  be  exploded  by  cipni'ii'-ion.  which 
renders  it  quite  unfit  for  transportation  in  that  state.  In 
•tore  it  should  be  kept  in  a  oool  place,  under  pure  water,  in 
open  vessels,  and.  if  practicable,  in  a  frozen  condition.  For 
use,  it  should  he  thawed  very  gradually,  by  placing  the  can 
in  warm  water  raised  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  1 
heat.  Any  leakage  should  be  carefully  avoided  at  all  times, 
and  emptied  cans  should  be  destroyed.  Flame  applied  '" 
small  quantities  of  nilro- glycerine  causes  it  toburn  with  dif- 
ficulty like  ordinary  oil,  but  a  fulminate  exploded  in  contact 
with  it  produces  a  tremendous  detonation.  To  develop  ^t» 
full  effect,  fulminating  mercury,  in  quantities  not  less  than 
fifteen  Troy  grains,  and  confined  in  a  strong  copper  capsule, 
is  recommended.  Its  advantages  as  an  explosive  c< 
in  its  instantaneous  development  of  force,  due  to  the  fact 
that,  pound  for  pound,  it  produces  at  least  three  and  a  half 
times  as  much  gas,  and  twice  as  much  heat,  as  gunpowder ; 
its  high  specific  gravity,  which  permits  the  use  of  small  drill 
holes;  its  admitting  of  water,  or  loose  clay,  or  even  air, 
tamping;  and  finally,  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  made 
upon  the  spot  for  immediate  use.  Its  disadvantages  arc  the 
severe  headaches  it  causes  to  those  not  habituated  to  its  use, 
its  liability  to  spontaneous  explosion,  the  dangers  sure  to 
attend  its  careless  handling,  and,  especially  for  military  u»e», 
its  unfitnces  for  being  kept  long  on  hand,  unless  prepared 
and  treated  with  a  degree  of  care  not  readily  to  be  secured. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  fact  that  its  rate  of  explosion  ii 
not  under  control,  which  restricts  its  economical  use  to 
blasting  in  hard  rock  or  under  water.  In  soft  rook  or  clay 
its  power  at  equal  cost  is  inferior  to  that  of  common  gun- 
powder, because  its  action  is  akin  to  a  sudden  blow,  rather 
than  to  a  continued  push. 

Dynamite,  called  in  the  United  Statet  "giant  powder," 
was  invented  in  18<MM>7  by  Nobel;  it  consists  of  nitro- 
glycerine absorbed  by  some  porous  inert  solid.  The  per- 
centage of  the  former  is  of  course  limited  by  the  capacity 
of  the  absorbent.  The  best  material  is  a  silicious  infusorial 
earth  found  in  Hanover,  and  known  as  kintlyxhr.  It  is 
when  dried  a  white,  impalpable  powder,  showing  under  the 
microscope  a  cellular  structure.  It  will  absorb  and  safely 
retain  three  times  its  weight  of  nitro-glycerine.  Many  ex- 

|  periments  were  made  in  1'uris  during  the  late  siege  to  dis- 
cover the  most  suitable  substitute  there  available.  Finally, 
a  residue  from  the  gas-works  was  adopted,  which  would 
take  up  and  retain  a  little  more  than  its  own  weight  of 
nitro-glycerine. 

Dynamite  made  from  kicselguhr  has  the  appearance  and 
consistence  of  heavy  brown  sugar.  It  possesses  most  of  the 
virtues  of  the  parent  nitro-glycerine,  with  some  peculiar  to 

!  itself;  of  which  the  chief  arc.  exemption  from  liability  to 
spontaneous  explosion  and  to  detonation  from  moderate 
shocks,  both  of  which  result  from  the  exceedingly  fine 

i  granulation  of  the  nitro-glycerine.     It  ha-  I.e.  n  \  p-ry  largely 

|  used  in  this  country.  es| ially  in  California,  and  the 

portant  advantages  are  now  generally  admitted,    dynamite 

:  possesses  another  decided  ai  r  nitro-glycerine. 

I  If  kept  in  the  state  of  loose  powiler  without  comp- 
into  cartridges,  it  may  be  exposed  t.p  any  natural  tempcra- 

I  tore  without  losing  its  explosive  properties  when  subjected 

I  to  the  action  of  a  primer  charged  with  fifteen  grains  of  ful- 
minating mercury;  and  this  too  without  becoming  more 
sensitive  to  ordinary  shocks  and  hardling.  In  the  form  of 
compressed  cartridges  it  is  as  inexplosive  when  thoroughly 

1  frozen  as  nitro-glycerine  itself.  Saturated  with  water,  it 
.iily  a  very  small  percentage  of  its  explosive  power, 
hut  requires  a  primer  much  more  powerful  than  thppsc  or.li- 
narilv  used.  Ignited  by  a  flame,  ami  unconfined.  it  burns 
quietly  without  plctonation.  Experiment  indicates  that  its 
explosive  force  is  not  quite  so  instantaneous  as  that  of  pure 
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nitro-glycerine  ;  hence,  in  certain  kinds  of  resisting  media, 
where  a  sustained  pressure  is  required,  the  mechanical 
work  performed  by  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  nitro- 
glycerine iu  the  form  of  dynamite  may  largely  exceed  thnt 
produced  by  a  full  pound  of  the  unabsorbed  material.  This 
apparent  paradox  actually  occurs  in  submarine  mines,  usu- 
ally called  torpedoes.  For  rock-blasting,  dynamite  should 
be  pressed  firmly  home  and  tamped  with  sand. 

Dynamite  possesses  another  merit.  By  combining  its 
ingredients  in  judicious  percentages,  a  certain  control  can 
be  exerted  over  the  quickness  of  its  action,  and  a  classifi- 
cation similar  to  that  of  the  different  grades  of  gunpowder, 
but  much  more  restricted  in  range,  may  be  nuidc. 

Various  have  been  the  attempts  to  improve  upon  dynamite 
by  replacing  its  inert  base  with  different  explosive  materials. 
Of  such  compounds,  glyoxiline,  lithofracteur,  and  dualin  are  ! 
the  best  known;  but  none  of  them  are  believed  to  be  im- 
provements for  rock-blasting,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  the 
bulk  is  increased  in  a  higher  ratio  than  the  power,  and 
hence,  as  the  cost  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  sizo  of  the 
drill-holes,  no  real  economic  gain  is  made. 

Glyoxiline  was  invented  by  Abel  shortly  after  the  intro- 
duction of  dynamite.  It  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  gun- 
cotton  pulp  and  potassium  nitrate,  saturated  with  nitro- 
glycerine, and  was  made  both  in  a  granular  and  a  cako 
form.  It  proved  to  be  less  troublesome  in  handling,  owing 
to  the  granules  being  coated  with  an  impermeable  material 
which  reduced  the  tendency  to  produce  headache,  but  it 
was  never  largely  introduced  into  practical  use. 

Lithofracteur  was  devised  about  the  same  time  by  Prof. 
Kngels  of  Cologne.  Its  precise  composition  is  not  made 
public,  further  than  that  it  consists  of  525  parts  of  nitro- 
glycerine, 225  parts  of  silica,  and  250  parts  of  mineral 
bodies;  and  analyses  of  different  samples  have  exhibited 
varying  results.  One  authority  (Trauzl)  reports  52  parts 
of  nitro-glycerine,  30  parts  of  kieselguhr,  12  parts  of  coal, 
4  parts  of  sodium  nitrate,  and  2  parts  of  sulphur.  Others 
place  the  proportion  of  sodium  nitrate  as  high  as  25  per 
cent.;  others  add  guncotton.  Lithofracteur  is  a  pasty  sub- 
stance of  dark  color.  Like  the  other  compounds  of  nitro- 
glycerine, it  burns  quietly  when  ignited  oy  a  flame,  and  | 
explodes  violently  when  fired  by  a  detonating  fuse.  Water 
dissolves  the  sodium  nitrate,  and  thus  sets  free  a  certain  part 
of  the  nitro-glycerine — of  course  a  decided  disadvantage. 
The  compound  exhibits  explosive  properties  similar  to  dy- 
namite, and  offers  equal  security  against  concussion.  Its 
use  heretofore  has  been  restricted  chiefly  to  Germany  and 
Belgium,  although  it  has  been  experimentally  tried  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  employed  by  the  Germans  in  the  late  war 
with  France. 

Dualin  was  invented  by  Dittmar  shortly  after  dynamite, 
and  its  use  has  been  chiefly  restricted  to  Germany  and  the 
U.  S.  The  patent  describes  it  as  consisting  of  "cellulose, 
nitro-cellulose,  nitro-starch,  nitro-mannitc,  and  nitro-gly- 
cerine, mixed  in  different  combinations,  depending  on  the 
degree  of  strength  which  it  is  desired  the  powder  should 
possess  in  adapting  its  use  to  various  purposes."  A  sample 
supplied  by  the  inventor  for  trial  at  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  was 
found  by  analysis  to  consist  of  CO  per  cent,  of  nitro-gly- 
cerine and  40  per  cent,  of  washed  sawdust,  not  treated 
with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  Trauzl  reports  it  as  con- 
sisting of  50  parts  of  nitro-glycerine,  30  parts  of  fine  saw- 
dust, and  20  parts  of  potassium  nitrate.  The  best  variety 
now  manufactured  is  believed  to  be  cellulose  derived  from 
poplar  pulp,  treated  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and 
saturated  with  nitro-glycerine. 

Having  a  less  specific  gravity  than  dynamite,  dualin  is 
slightly  inferior  to  it,  bulk  for  bulk,  in  explosive  energy. 
When  thoroughly  soaked  in  water,  it  can  only  be  exploded 
by  a  very  violent  detonation,  much  exceeding  that  of  the 
ordinary  fuse,  and  even  then  it  loses  more  than  half  its 
power.  It  congeals  at  about  45°  Fahrenheit,  and  in  this 
state  readily  explodes,  becoming  so  sensitive  to  friction  as 
to  make  it  dangerous  to  tamp  in  cold  weather.  In  other 
respects  its  properties  resemble  those  of  dynamite. 

The  Chlorate*. — The  violent  action  of  potassium  chlorate 
upon  readily  oxidizable  substances  has  given  rise  to  many 
attempts  to  employ  it  in  the  preparation  of  substitutes  for 
gunpowder.  Lnder  the  names  of  white  gunpowder  and 
German  gunpowder  a  mixture  of  this  salt  with  potassium 
ferro  and  fcrri-cyanide  and  sugar  has  long  been  known. 
Mixed  with  nut-galls,  resins,  and  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances, it  has  been  repeatedly  introduced  to  temporary 
use  as  Horaley's  powder,  Khrhardt's  powder,  etc.  The 
form  best  known  in  this  country  consists  of  potassium 
chlorate,  potassium  nitrate,  and  crude  gamboge,  which, 
under  the  name  of  Oriental  powder,  or  safety  compound 
of  the  Oriental  Powder  Company,  was  at  one  time  con- 
siderably employed  in  the  oil-wells  of  Pennsylvania  and 
for  other  blasting  purposes.  Its  dangerous  sensibility  to 
friction,  and  the  consolidating  effect  of  heat  upon  the  gum, 


have  prevented  its  general  use.  With  some  of  these  chlo- 
rate compounds  sulphur  enters  as  an  ingredient,  which  in- 
tensifies the  chief  objection  against  them — their  liability  to 
explode  from  slight  friction  or  percussion.  As  a  class,  they 
have  many  times  the  explosive  intensity  of  gunpowder,  but 
arc  also  more  dangerous  to  handle.  For  special  purposes 
they  are  extremely  useful — for  instance,  a  mixture  of  potas- 
sium chlorate  and  sulphur,  formed  into  a  paste,  and  dried 
to  fit  small  cartridge-cases  of  lead,  has  been  found  to  be 
terribly  effective  as  a  charge  for  explosive  bullets.  They 
may  be  fired  with  safety  from  a  musket,  but  explode  with 
great  violence,  even  in  penetrating  flesh. 

The  Pit-rates. — Picric  acid  was  discovered  in  1788  by 
Haussman  while  treating  indigo  with  concentrated  nitric 
acid.  Within  a  few  years  chemists  have  derived  it  from 
other  substances,  especially  from  carbolic  acid.  It  has  been 
called  amcr  tfindigOfimsr  de  Welter,  carbo-nitric  acid,  nitro- 
picric  acid,  carbazotic  acid,  and  tri-nitro-corbolic  acid.  It 
is  a  crystalline  body  of  a  brilliant  golden  yellow,  very  bit- 
ter to  the  taste,  and  is  largely  used  as  a  dye.  When  heated 
to  600°  Fahrenheit  it  detonates  with  violence. 

The  salts  obtained  by  treating  many  of  the  bases  with 
picric  acid  possess  its  characteristic  properties;  that  best 
known  is  the  potassium  picrate.  This  forms  golden  crys- 
tals having  a  metallic  reflection.  Insoluble  in  alcohol,  and 
but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  it  detonates  violently  at  f>00° 
Fahrenheit.  Its  action  is  akin  to  that  of  the.  fulminates  in 
suddenness ;  and  to  regulate  this  property,  Designolle  has 
mixed  it  with  charcoal  and  potassium  nitrate,  thus  forming 
a  compound  similar  to,  but  more  powerful  than,  ordinary 
gunpowder.  To  obtain  the  maximum  explosive  energy,  he 
employs  equal  parts  of  potassium  nitrate  and  potassium 
picrate.  For  use  in  rifles  from  12  to  20  per  cent,  of  potas- 
sium picrate  is  used,  with  a  small  amount  of  charcoal.  For 
cannon  only  from  8  to  12  per  cent,  of  potassium  picrate  is 
employed.  Under  the  name  of  poiidre  Dtrimolfa  this  com- 
pound has  been  considerably  manufactured  in  France  for 
military  purposes,  both  for  large  guns  and  for  torpedoes. 

Jirngirrc  powder  consists  of  an  admixture  of  ammonium 
picrate  and  saltpetre.  It  is  comparatively  a  slow  powder, 
less  liable  to  attract  moisture  than  ordinary  gunpowder,  and 
yielding  but  little  smoke.  In  England,  Abel  has  experi- 
mented with  a  similar  compound,  to  which  he  has  given  the 
name  of  picric  powder,  and  which  he  considers  especially 
suited  for  use  in  shells,  because,  although  little  liable  to 
explode  from  concussion  or  friction — the  great  objection  to 
the  potassium  picrate  compounds — its  effects  when  strongly 
confined  are  more  violent  than  those  of  gunpowder. 

H.  L.  ABBOTT,  U.  S.  Army. 

Expo'nent  [Lat.  erpo'nene.  from  ex,  "  out,"  "forth," 
and  ponof  to  "put,"  to  "  set"],  literally  "setting  forth"  or 
indicating;  hence  an  index  or  representative;  in  algebra, 
a  number  or  symbol  representing  a  number  which,  when 
written  above  and  at  the  right  hand  of  any  symbol  of 
quantity,  indicates  a  corresponding  power  of  that  quantity, 
Thus  a3  denotes  the  third  j>otcer  of  a,  and  3  is  said  to  bo 
the  exponent  or  index  of  that  power;  usually,  though  less 
correctly,  it  is  called  the  exponent  of  a.  Thus  a3  is  merely 
an  abbreviation  of  naa,  and  from  the  definition  of  an  ex- 
ponent it  follows  at  once  that  am  +  n  =  aman.  The  nota- 
tion of  exponents  was  introduced  by  Descartes,  and  being 
very  convenient  was  soon  extended.  The  convention  on 
which  the  extension  is  based  is  the  general  truth  of  the 
above  equation.  Thus,  if  we  ask  for  the  meaning  of  a  nega- 
tive or  fractional  exponent,  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
above  equation  shall  hold  for  all  values  of  m  and  n,  we  find 
that  since  am  —  am  +  °  =  am  o°,  «°  must  be  a  symbol  for  1, 
no  matter  what  a  represents. 

Exponential  Equation  is  one  involving  terms 
wherein  the  unknown  quantity  is  an  exponent  or  constitu- 
ent of  an  exponent.  The  simplest  form  of  such  an  equation 
is  «i  =  b ;  one  of  its  solutions  is  the  logarithm  of  b  to  the 
base  a,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  ratio  of  the  logarithm 
of  6  to  that  of  a,  the  bases  being  the  same,  but  arbitrary. 
This  is  one  solution  only ;  the  equation  has  many  other  im- 
aginary roots,  and  is  consequently  transcendental.  A  curve 
in  whose  equation  the  co-ordinates  appear  as  exponents  is 
also  called  an  exponential  curve.  The  logarithmic  curve  is 
an  example. 

Exports.     See  COMMERCE,  by  J.  P.  GIBBONS. 

Exposition,  International  and  Universal,  a 
name  applied  to  the  great  public  exhibitions  which  have 
been  held,  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  in  various 
countries,  of  the  products  of  the  industry  and  of  the  evi- 
dences of  culture,  intellectual  and  aesthetic,  of  all  nations; 
notably,  to  those  of  London  in  1851  and  1862  ;  to  those  of 
Paris  in  1855  and  1S67;  and  to  that  of  Vienna  of  the 
present  year  (1873).  These  grand  displays  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  development  on  the  largest  scale  of  an  idea 
which,  for  the  preceding  fifty  or  sixty  years,  had  hail  many 
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IOM  imposing  manifestations — the  idea  that,  in  order  to  the  ] 

improvement  ot  the  aits  of  in.lu>tr\,  the  i 

tin-  in.,  t  en  M  found  ill  :ir<jn;uniiiii; 

a  people  \vith  tli<'  actual   -r.iie  nt'  those  arti  as  they  exist. 

Thc-e   expositions,  therefore,    th.<u;,'h    nominally    uimei>al, 
comprehended    ill    111'  1!'    tn     I    e'.hceplinn  H!l(l  ill    tllelr  <.i 

practical  illustration-  only  what  are  called  the  useful  art*, 
in  ciiniiadi-'in.  iion   to  ih''  hbeial  und  the  fine  arts:  and 
they  furthermore  xniitled    from  their  .- diemo  the  evi.b 
.it   tli.il  kind  of  nmnil  activity  itniun^  peoples,  which  aims 
lu  anieli. irate  tin-  condition  (if  tin-  human  race  !•, 
vice  an.!  crime,  by  relic*  m^  diminishing  tin; 

aiinnint   of   di-easc,   by    the-  impro\  emi-nt   of   prison   a 
pline.  by  softening  lln-  horrors  of  war,  and  liy  oiliur  means 
_"uis  t"  ih. -SC  ;  nil  of  which  have  been  kept  more  or 
i  view  in    tin'   later.      'flu1   early    international  t* 
lions,  moreover,  omitted  to  provide,  or  at  least  provided 
only  on  a  limited  scale,  for  the  display  of  animals  u-etul 
to  mail,  or  of  living  an  I  growing  vegetables,  plants  and 

flowers,  or  f.T  illus!  ratini;  ll |. nations  of  tin-  garden,  the  • 

liil  1,  the  farm,  and  the  dairy.     The  later  have  given  to 
these  objects  a  very  large  portion  of  their  space. 

Public  exhibitions  of  the  product*  of  industry  were  in  the 
first  instance  held  us  marts  or  fairs.  (See  K.VIIIS.)  The  ear- 
liest held  not  for  ciuiiinereial  purposes,  but  strictly  for  the 
jir. mi. .lion  of  improv  cm.  nt  s  in  the  useful  arts,  were  insti- 
tute.1  by  the  Society  of  Arts  of  London.  This  society  has 
held  such  exhibition!*  annually  since  1760.  The  first  prop- 
erly national  exhibit i"ii  of  this  kind,  the  first  that  is  to  say 
organi/.ed  uti.ler  ^ovcrnntent  direction,  took  place  in  France 
in  17'.|s.  Sinee  that  titno,  the  French  government  has  given 
a  similar  exhibition  every  four  or  five  years.  The  effect  has 
been  greatly  to  improve  the  quality  and  to  enlarge  the  t|tmi- 
titv  of  product  i.ni  in  all  the  departments  of  industry  through- 
out Franco.  "The  French  miters,"  says  Judge  Daly  (Ad- 
drem  before  the  Am.  /»»(.,  1st;;!),  "attribute  the  wonderful 
progress  .>t  French  industry  to  four  causes:  1,  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  scientific  and  practical,  among  the  working 
elapses,  through  the  establishment  of  free  local  libraries,  mu- 
seums, drawing  schools,  and  other  means  of  practical  in- 
struction; 2d,  inventions  nnil  discoveries;  3d,  the  repeal 
of  restrictive  liiws  ;  ami  lastly,  the  eflectof  the  great  indus- 
trial exhibitions.  The  effect  of  these  exhibitions  may  bo 
briefly  stated.  They  have  lo'ali/.cd  the,  industry  of  the 
country,  by  bringing  it  under  view  as  one  spectacle,  thus 
enabling  all  to  know  from  time  to  time,  the  exact  state  of 
it.  They  have  all'oi .led  inc. ins  of  comparison  which  did  not 
previously  exist,  not  only  to  those  engaged  in  a  particular 
pursuit,  lint  also  to  those  employed  in  those  pursuits  which 
act  reciprocally  upon  each  other.  They  have  created  a  mu- 
tual interest  between  the  man  of  science,  the  manufacturer, 
the  capitalist,  and  the  working  classes.  The  intelligent 
criticism  to  which  they  have  given  rise  in  the  various  in- 
dustrial journals,  not  only  from  scientific  men  but  from 
manufacturers  and  workmen,  has  been  of  the  greatest 
l.enctit.  Their  regular  recurrence  has  kept  up  a  spirit  of 
emulation,  in  the  desire  to  produce  something  better  and 
cheaper  than  before.  They  have  served  as  a  means  of  ad- 
vertising new  or  superior  productions,  upon  a  scale  the  most 
extensive ;  and  have  led  to  the  gradual  development  of  the 
business  theory  of  large  sales  with  small  profits.  They  have 
stimulated  inventions,  by  keeping  up  the  constant  desire 
for  new  discoveries,  improved  methods. and  better  machin- 
ery; and  lastly  they  have  dignified  labor  by  giving  it  some- 
thing more  to  struggle  for  than  mere  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion." 

In  the  United  States,  since  early  in  the  present  century, 
exhibitions  for  the  encouragement  of  agricultural  or  me- 
chanical industry  have  been  annually  held  under  State  and 
county  organizations,  with  partial  aid  from  the  State  gov-  ! 
ernnients.  in  sonic  Stales  of  the  Inion,  and  more  recently  in 
many.  The  Franklin  Institute,  founded  in  1824,  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  American  Institute  established  four  years  later 
in  New  York,  and  many  le-s  conspicuous  though  perhaps 
not  less  useful  a-S'ieiations  organized  for  promoting  indus- 
trial improvement,  have  relied  on  public  exhibitions  as 
among  the  most  effectual  means  of  accomplishing  their  ob-  i 
jccts. 

Of  international  expositions,  the  first  in  the  series,  that 
of  1SJI  in  London,  was  undertaken  at  the  suggestion,  and 
successfully  carried  out  through  the  intlucnce,  of  Prince 
Albert,  who  was  at  that  tune  the  president  of  the  London 

\rts.  A  building  was  erected  in  Hyde  Park  for  : 
the  accommodation  of  the  objects  entered  for  exhibition, 
upon  a  design  of  an  entirely  novel  and  original  character 
proposed  by  Joseph  (afterwards  Sir. I. iseph  I'M  xton.  a  land- 
scape gardener,  at  that  time  in  charge  n  the  pin  lens  ..['  the 
dukeof  Devonshire  at  I'hatsworth.  The  materials  employed 
were  almost  exclusively  iron  and  glass,  whence  the  structure 
received  the  name  of  »  the'  crystal  palace,"  a  name  which 
has  been  applied  to  other  similar  constructions  since.  The  i 


plan  was  a  long  rectangle  with  a  transept  mmping  the  <vn 

tre,  the  H|I"' 

of  giound.      In  ti.  tbt  building 

tipuUtcd  that,  at  tb.  .lo*e  of  theexhibition.  it  should 
remain  the  properly  "t   I  ton,  which  stipulation 

re. Iii. -i-d  the  colt  to  the  commissioners  by  linn. mm  or  half 
a  million  of  dollars.     The  total  cost  for  building,  mainte- 
nance, superintendence,  recompenses  to  exhibitor*,  legal  ox- 
p.-n-cs.ctc.ctc.,  wosahout  LJ'.'.;.n»u.    The  i 
all   sources  were   jCJUii.1  '    the  exhibition, 

apart  from  the  large  and  p-imam-nt  in.lm-ct  l.cn<  liu  ac- 
cruing from  it,  was  a  direct  financial  success.  This  cai.i.  i 
be  said  of  any  of  those  which  have  succeeded  it. 

The  universal  adniir.r  •    I  by  Ibe  exposition  of 

is.'il  and  its  brilliant  results,  stimulated  a  similar  under- 
taking, two  years  later,  in  New  York.  The  idiort  int.  • 
ing  time  allowed  for  preparation,  and  the  distance  of  Ibe 
place  of  exhibition  from  the  countries  most  advanced  in 
manufactures  and  other  productive  art*,  suggested  a  Urge 
reduction  in  the  scale  of  the  display.  I  !. 
was  a  public  square,  445  feet  by  456  feet  only  in  dimensions, 
or  about  4j  acres.  Cpon  this  a  "crystal  palace"  was 
erected  octagonal  in  ground  plan,  but  having  above  two 
naves  intersecting  symmetrically  at  right  angles,  each  365 
feet  5  inches  by  14V  feet  .-  inches.  The  intersection  was 
crowned  by  a  hemispherical  dome,  100  feet  in  diameter,  the 
height  of  the  springing  line  being  70  feet,  and  Ibe  total 
height  to  the  summit  above  the  crown  123  feet.  In  order 
to  increase  the  extent  of  floor  surface  for  the  purposes  of  the 
exhibition,  spacious  galleries  were  constructed  in  the  armi 
of  the  building,  the  total  surface  thus  secured  amounting  to 
250,000  square  feet  or  5j  acres.  The  cost  of  the  building 
was  about  $200,000,  to  defray  which  and  to  maintain  the 
exhibition,  money  was  raised  by  an  issue  of  stock,  at  first 
to  $300,000,  afterwards  increased  to  $500,000,  in  shares  of 
$100  each.  These  shares  soon  rose  in  value,  and  they  were 
at  one  time  at  a  premium  of  75  per  cent.  The  enterprise 
nevertheless  resulted  in  loss,  the  destruction  of  the  building 
by  fire  a  few  years  later  having  finally  destroyed  all  pros- 
pect of  redeeming  its  fortunes. 

During  the  same  year,  1853,  a  similar  International  ex- 
hibition woe  held  in  Dublin,  in  a  building  forming  a  series 
of  parallel  halls.  The  cost  was  £80,000;  the  receipts, 
£47,000. 

The  Paris  International  Exposition  of  1855  was  in  effect 
a  private  enterprise,  but  it  was  conducted  by  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  government,  who  also  undertook  to  se- 
cure it  against  loss.  The  principal  building  on  this  occa- 
sion was  erected  of  masonry  in  the  Champa  Elysecs.  The 
great  ball  devoted  to  the  exposition  was  lighted  from  the 
roof.  This  building  provided  an  extent  of  1,770,000  square 
feet  of  floor  surface  to  the  industrial  departments  not  em- 

fdoying  machinery  in  motion.  The  machinery  was  estab- 
ished  in  an  "  annex  "  on  the  bank  of  the  Seine,  four  thou- 
sand feet  long.  The  fine  arts  were  provided  for  in  another 
building;  and  the  tapestries  and  carpets  of  the  imperial 
establishments,  as  well  as  the  crown  jewels,  in  still  another. 
This  exposition  cost  11,264,520  franc-  >.'.•-'..::. IMIO,  not  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  the  main  building,  which  was  preserved 
as  the  property  of  the  government,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Palais  de  1'Industrie,"  to  be  used  for  annual  exhibitions 
of  various  kinds  and  for  public  ceremonials. 

The  second  London  Inivcrsal  Exposition  was  held  in 
1862.  For  this,  the  location  chosen  was  upon  a  ground 
which  bad  been  purchased  at  South  Kensington  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  exposition  of  1851,  with  the  surplus 
proceeds  of  that  exposition  and  some  aid  from  the  gov- 
ernment. The  principal  building  was  nearly  rectangular, 
and  covered  about  seven  acres.  The  whole  area  covered 
by  roofs  was  about  twenty-three  acres.  The  buildings 
were  subsequently  removed,  the  space  occupied  by  thorn 
beijig  required  for  government  purposes,  and  the  principal 
one  was  transferred  to  the  north  of  London,  where,  under 
the  name  of  the  Alexandra  Palace,  it  was  totally  destroyed 
by  fire  in  June,  1873. 

The  international  exposition  of  1867  at  Paris  wns  the 
most  comprehensive  in  its  plan,  the  most  elaborate  in  its 
preparations,  and  the  most  colossal  in  its  dimensions,  of 
all  which  had  been  held  up  to  that  time.  The  government 
announced  its  intention  four  years  in  advance.  In  June, 
1865,  an  imperial  decree  created  a  eommisi-ion  to  direct  the 
work,  under  the  presidency  of  Prince  .Napoleon,  who 
shortly  after  resigned,  and  wns  replaced,  in  February,  1864, 
by  the  Prince  Imperial.  The  ida  -e  fixed  upon  for  the 
principal  exhibition  was  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  large 
parade-ground  in  front  of  the  K<-<,lr  J/i/i/uur,  containing 
about  111  acres.  For  the  exhibition  of  farm  and  dairy 
operations,  animals  and  stock,  the  island  of  Billancourt  in 
the  Seine,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
was  chosen,  having  an  area  of  74  acres.  For  the  con  . 
live  trials  of  mowers  and  reapers  and  other  field  operations, 
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portions  of  the  emperor's  farma  at  Fouilleuse  near  St.  Cloud, 
and  of  those  at  Vincennes,  were  given  up  as  occasion  re- 

Iutrcd.  The  margin  of  the  Seine  in  front  of  the  Champ 
e  Mars  (from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  quay  D'Orsay) 
offering  an  area  of  about  three  acres,  was  devoted  to  ob- 
jects connected  with  navigation,  to  diving  apparatus,  and 
to  machinery  for  raising  water.  Here  also  was  found  a 
convenient  place  for  a  chemical  laboratory  in  which  experi- 
mental lectures  were  delivered  during  the  exposition.  The  ; 
principal  exposition  building  was  constructed  mainly  of  j 
iron,  and  was  of  enormous  dimensions.  The  entire  .space  , 
enclosed  within  its  exterior  walls  was  36  acres,  but  there  was 
an  open  central  court  of  about  one  acre  in  the  centre.  This 
building  occupied  the  centre  of  the  Champ  de  Mars.  The 
surrounding  area  was  called  the  park,  and  was  allotted  to 
the  different  countries  represented  in  the  exposition,  for 
the  construction  of  buildings  to  accommodate  objects  or  to 
facilitate  operations  which  could  not  be  allowed  in  the 
main  building,  or  to  illustrate  the  characteristic  domestic 
or  school  architecture  of  different  peoples;  or  for  more 
imposing  structures  representing  the  temples  and  palaces 
of  pre-historic  antiquity.  The  entire  area  of  the  park 
was  about  75  acres;  but  of  this,  12i  acres,  in  the  south- 
eastern angle,  were  cut  off  from  the  rest  by  an  enclosure, 
and  devoted  to  a  horticultural  and  botanical  exhibition 
under  the  name  of  the  Reserved  Garden.  The  park  and 
the  garden,  as  well  as  the  farming  and  agricultural  exhibi- 
tions at  Billancourt,  were  new  features  in  these  great  un- 
dertakings; and  to  many  visitors  the  two  former  were 
quite  as  attractive  as  the  display  within  the  palace,  or  even 
more  so.  The  whole  area  was  laid  out  with  much  taste, 
the  grassplots,  always  vividly  green,  being  intersected  by 
winding  walks  with  here  and  there  a  limpid  stream,  the 
various  buildings  erected  without  any  obvious  order  pre- 
senting an  endless  variety  of  aspects  from  different  points 
of  view.  In  the  reserved  garden,  an  immense  structure 
of  glass  occupying  an  artificial  eminence  protected  a  mag- 
nificent collection  of  tropical  trees  and  plants,  while  the 
shrubbery  of  all  the  forests  of  Europe  covered  the  side 
slopes.  Two  huge  aquaria  also,  within  this  same  enclosure, 
presented  specimens  of  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most 
interesting  inhabitants  of  the  ocean  and  of  inland  waters. 
The  construction  of  these  was  such  that  the  spectator  as 
he  advanced  found  himself  in  a  cavern  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  water,  through  the  glazed  roof  of  which  he  saw  the 
animals  sporting  above  his  head,  while  they  were  at  the 
same  time  around  him  on  every  side. 

The  principal  building,  or  so  called  palace,  was  con- 
structed without  any  attempt  at  architectural  effect,  but  with 
the  design  to  make  as  conspicuous  as  possible  the  method 
of  arrangement  with  reference  to  the  plan  of  classification 
by  correlated  groups  of  objects,  and  by  countries;  and  so  to 
facilitate  to  the  visitor  the  study  of  the  exhibition  and  to 
enable  him  readily  to  find  any  particular  object  sought.  It 
had  the  form  of  an  ellipse  with  flattened  sides,  or  more 
properly  of  a  parallelogram  with  circular  ends,  the  extreme 
length  being  490  metres,  or  1607.64  feet,  and  the  extreme 
breadth  380  metres,  or  1246.74  feet.  The  entire  cost  of 
the  structure,  including  the  necessary  excavations  and  other 
earthworks,  was  about  11,785,000  francs  =  $2,357,000.  Dur- 
ing the  last  six  months  of  1866,  there  were  employed  in  the 
Champ  de  Mara,  principally  upon  the  palace,  1477  work- 
men. 

In  plan,  the  palace  was  divided  into  seven  concentric  halls, 
or  galleries,  corresponding  to  seven  of  the  ten  groups  in  the 
scheme  of  classification.  The  other  three  groups  embracing 
live  stock,  agricultural  exhibitions,  etc.,  could  not  be  intro- 
duced into  the  building.  These  halls  were  intersected  by 
radial  lines,  forming  boundaries  between  the  spaces  allotted 
to  the  different  countries.  This  plan  had  the  apparent  dis- 
advantage of  allotting  to  every  country  the  same  propor- 
tionate space  for  the  several  groups;  while  in  these  several 
groups  different  countries  are  differently  prolific.  This  dis- 
advantage, however,  was  got  over  by  allowing  departures 
when  necessary  from  the  regularity  of  the  elliptical  divisions, 
without,  however,  allowing  the  elliptical  passages,  or  prom- 
enades, to  be  interfered  with.  Sixteen  of  the  radial  divis- 
ions were  formed  by  open  passages,  the  principal  entrance, 
on  the  main  axis,  being  15  metres,  or  49£  feet  wide ;  the  op- 
posite one,  at  the  other  extremity  of  this  axis,  10  metres,  or 
32. SI  feet;  which  latter  breadth  was  also  given  to  the  pas- 
sages corresponding  to  the  minor  axis.  Besides  these,  there 
were  12  other  radial  passages,  5  metres,  or  16.41  feet  wide. 
The  gallery  of  the  fine  arts,  which  formed  the  inner  hall, 
though  divided  by  partitions  to  mark  the  countries,  afforded, 
through  large  open  doors,  an  unobstructed  passage  around 
the  whole  ellipse;  and  the  same  was  true  of  the  gallery  of 
machinery  which  was  outermost.  There  were,  besides  these, 
three  other  perfectly  free  concentric  passages,  of  5  metres,  or 
16.41  feet  each,  making  the  complete  circuit  of  the  building. 
A  verandah  roof  exterior  to  the  main  building  surrounded  it 


entirely,  sheltering  a  "  gallery  of  aliments,"  or  series  of  res- 
taurants, characteristic  of  different  countries,  10  metres  = 
32. SI  feet  broad,  and  also  a  colonnade  5  metres  =  16.41  feet 
wide,  beyond  this.  As  an  afterthought,  an  additional  gal- 
lery was  introduced  into  the  plan,  during  the  construction 
of  the  building,  inside  the  gallery  of  the  fine  arts,  8J  metres 
=  27.9  feet  wide,  within  which  still  was  a  sheltered  prom- 
enade 5.65  metres  =  18.55  feet  wide,  and  within  that  the  cen- 
tral court,  adorned  with  fountains  and  flowers.  Finally,  in 
the  midst  of  this  court,  stood  a  beautiful  pavilion,  where 
there  were  exhibited  the  standard  weights  and  measures  of  all 
nations,  and  all  their  varieties  of  coins.  Surmounting  the 
dome  of  this  pavilion  was  a  large  artificial  globe,  with  its 
axis  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  which,  being  driven 
by  clockwork,  revolved  like  the  earth  once  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours. 

The  park,  besides  the  objects  which  have  been  mentioned 
above,  contained  "annexes"  in  which  were  exhibited  ob- 
jects which  might  be  called  the  overflow  of  the  palace — the 
space  allowed  the  exhibitors  within  the  buildings  not  suf- 
ficing for  their  purposes.  Thus,  here  were  seen  the  most 
magnificent  displays  of  galvanoplastic  work,  of  photo- 
graphic enamelling  for  stained-glass  windows,  of  costly 
India  shawls,  etc.  etc.  Here  also  were  seen  objects  not 
enumerated  in  the  original  scheme,  especially  ordnance 
and  the  material  of  war  generally;  first-class  lighthouses 
of  full  dimensions;  the  ambulances  and  other  apparatus 
of  the  American  Sanitary  Commission,  and  of  similar  as- 
sociations in  other  countries ;  objects  gathered  by  Christian 
missions  among  savage  nations,  with  specimens  of  the  pub- 
lications of  missionary  societies  in  all  languages;  a  com- 
plete model  in  relief  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile;  a  diorama 
showing  the  Suez  ship-canal  throughout  its  whole  length, 
with  models  of  the  machines  employed  in  its  construction, 
and  others  illustrating  the  system  of  traction,  by  which 
vessels  are  conducted  through  it  from  sea  to  sea.  These 
are  only  examples  of  a  very  numerous  and  miscellaneous 
class  of  exhibitions  of  high  interest,  which  found  their 
place  in  the  park. 

The  total  expense  of  the  exposition  on  all  accounts, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  final  liquidation,  amounted  to 
22,983,817.99  francs  —  $4,596,764.  The  total  return  pro- 
duced by  the  exposition  was  only  14,114,662.09  francs  = 
$2,822,900  ;  but  there  was  a  "  subvention  "  of  6,000,000  by 
the  government,  and  another  of  like  amount  from  the  city 
of  Paris,  making  the  total  receipts  26,114,662.09  francs; 
giving  an  excess  of  3,130,844.10  francs  =  $626,000  above 
expenditure. 

The  number  of  exhibitors,  visitors,  jurors  and  awards 
at  each  of  the  four  great  international  expositions  as  yet 
held,  is  presented  in  the  following  summary: 


Tear. 

Place. 

No.  of 
Exhibitors. 

No.  of 
VUilors. 

No.  of 
Jurors. 

No.  of 
Awards. 

1851 
1H55 
1862 
1867 

London... 
Paris  
Lolnion... 
Paris  

15,500 
•2:t,'j->4 
28,653 
52,200 

6,039,195 
5,162,330 
ll,22."i,l)00 

9,23K,!n;7 

318 
398 
620 
693 

5,248 
11,073 
13,423 
l'J,776 

The  awards  in  every  instance  include  hnnnrahle  mentions 
as  well  as  the  more  substantial  recompenses.  The  number  of 
honorable  mentions  has  usually  been  something  less  than  half 
the  en  tire  total.  The  number  of  visitors  as  given  for  1867,  em- 
braces only  the  paying  visitors,  and  includes  the  subscribers 
for  the  season  or  for  various  lengths  of  time  from  a  week 
upward,  95,688  in  all,  only  once  each  ;  whereas  the  holders 
of  subscription  tickets  probably  used  them  many  times. 
Moreover,  the  exhibitors  and  their  assistants,  the  em- 
ployed of  the  administration,  the  foreign  commissioners, 
the  jurors,  and  the  royal  and  imperial  visitors,  entered  free. 
From  calculations  made  by  the  imperial  commissioners  in 
their  final  report,  it  appears  that  the  actual  number  of  ad- 
missions to  the  exposition  during  its  continuance,  including 
repeated  admissions  of  the  same  person,  was  15,000,000,  or 
upwards,  and  the  average  number  of  admissions  daily  was 
nearly  70,000.  The  total  number  of  exhibitors  given  above 
(52,200)  includes  381  entries  made  by  different  sovereigns 
and  governments,  which,  not  being  designed  for  competition, 
should  be  deducted.  Curiously  enough,  the  French  final  re- 
port includes  these  entries  "//or*  eoncaurg"  among  the  awards. 
They  should  be  deducted  on  both  sides,  when  the  result  will 
be,  exhibitors,  51,819  ;  awards,  l(J,3i)5.  of  which  the  distribu- 
tion among  the  principal  countries  is  as  follows:  France 
15,804  exhibitors,  9938  awards;  U.  S.  of  America,  536  ex- 
hibitors, 291  awards;  Holland,  587  exhibitors,  198  awards; 
Bavaria,  404  exhibitors,  183  awards;  Belgium,  1909  exp 
hibitors,  972  awards;  Prussia  and  North  Germany,  2447 
exhibitors,  1132  awards;  Austria,  2018  exhibitors,  1035 
awards;  Switzerland,  1001  exhibitors,  351  awards;  Spain, 
2636  exhibitors,  509  awards;  Portugal,  1881  exhibitors, 
268  awards;  Sweden  and  Norway,  1077  exhibitors,  323 
awards;  Italy,  4144  exhibitors,  795  awards;  Turkey,  4196 
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exhibitors,  131  awards:  Hrazil,  l.".:ifi  exhibitors,  97  awards; 
tireat  Britain,  8(i:(2  exhibitors,  1702  awarl". 

The  management  of  a  great  iDternaii'.iial  exposition  i-t 
an  undertaking  which  exacts  for  it*  success  the  exorcise  of 
a.luimistnit  i  \  <•  an.l  exeeut  h  e  alulity  <»t'  the  highest  order. 
The  difficulties  which  attend  tin-  t:i-k  ar<-  peculiar.  A  for- 
mi.lal.lc  one,  which  present-  itself  in  the  very  I/.  '.'inning,  i§ 
the  selection  of  a  suitable  she.  S.  \a-t  has  been  tho  Male 
which  the  more  recent  c\ liil.it inns  of  this  kind  have  spon- 
taneously taken,  as  illustrated  at  Paris,  and  in  the  exposi- 
tion now  in  progress  at  Vienna,  that  no  ..pen  areas  ade- 
quate to  their  purposes  cau  any  longer  be  looked  for  in 
the  interior  of  large  cities.  Yet  it  is  only  in  presence  of 
large  cities  that  such  expositions  run  cxi-t  ;  for  the  great 
multitude  of  exhibitors  and  visitors  whom  they  invite, 
must  have  the  accommodations  which  only  such  cit 
furnish.  If  not  held  in  cities,  therefore,  they  must  bo  held 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  cities,  and  in  situations  easy 
of  access  from  them.  The  site  must  also  lie  upon  some 
gre.it  line  of  transportation,  or  better  at  the  point  of  con- 
vergence of  many  such  lines:  ami  it  possible  it  should  be 
approachatdo  for  vessels  of  hnnleu  by  water.  The  next 
.litiiculty  arises  out  of  the  necessity  of  improvising  struc- 
tures of  ^reat  magnitude  and  of  very  substantial  charac- 
ter, for  the  accommodation  of  the  objects  to  be  exhibited, 
in  very  brief  time.  The  preparation  of  suitable  grounds, 
a  So,  is  sometimes  a  work  of  almost  equal  magnitude.  In 
the  rliamp  'le  Mars,  for  example,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  of  arid  sand  were  converted  into  a  lovely  landscape 
Lcanlcu  in  a  Mii^lc  ,-eason.  In  the  preparation  of  these 
buildings  and  grounds,  moreover,  provision  must  bo  made 
for  thorough  ventilation,  drainage,  water  supply,  and  gas 
lighting,  on  a  scale  to  meet  the  wants  of  tidy  thousand 
people  constantly,  and  the  occasional  wants  of  more  than 
twice  as  many.  The  hydraulic  service  must  bo  ample,  BO 
i-  to  meet  at  once  and  effectually  any  danger  from  fire; 
aii'l  it  shniiM  have  a  head  above  the  level  of  the  highest 
buildings.  There  must  furthermore  be  a  watchful  and  in- 
telligent sanitary  service,  not  only  to  afford  relief  in  case 
of  accident  or  sudden  illness  among  the  assembled  multi- 
tudes, but  also  to  guard  against  the  first  possible  ap- 
proaches of  epidemic.  The  daily  care  of  the  buildings 
and  grounds,  for  purposes  merely  of  security  and  cleanli- 
ness, requires  the  employment  and  constant  supervision  of 
an  army  of  inferior  employes  ;  and  to  all  these  provisions 
must  bo  added  that  of  an  efficient  police,  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  managers  of  the  exposition.  The  installa- 
tion of  the  objects  to  be  exhibited  is  another  task  of  im- 
mense magnitude,  of  which  the  difficulty  is  enormously 
enhanced,  not  only  by  the  brevity  of  the  time  allowed  in 
which  to  accomplish  it,  but  on  account  of  the  almost  end- 
less multiplicity  of  details  which  it  involves.  Compared 
with  this,  to  move  the  material  of  an  army  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men  is  a  work  of  comparative  simplicity;  for  in 
that  case  the  material,  though  cumbrous,  is  in  great  homo- 
geneous masses,  the  masses  are  limited  in  variety,  and  the 
sources  from  which  supplies  are  to  be  drawn  are  few  and 
generally  known.  In  the  case  of  the  exposition,  the  ma- 
terial to  be  received  and  disposed  of  is  almost  infinite  in 
variety,  and  it  comes  in  an  endless  number  of  independent 
parcels.  All  these  parcels,  to  the  extent  of  many  thou- 
sands of  tons,  arriving  almost  simultaneously,  render  the 
regulation  of  the  system  of  transportation  and  of  installa- 
tion, n  task  exceedingly  perplexing.  Many  of  the  object*, 
especially  the  machines,  arc  so  cumbrous  as  to  require 
touii'lat ions  of  masonry  to  be  provided  for  them;  and 
these  require  excavations;  all  which  work  has  to  be  done 
for  all  nations  within  the  space  of  a  few  weeks.  The  ar- 
rangements necessary  for  the  supply  of  motive-power  to 
the  machines,  it  being  consistent  neither  with  safety  nor 
with  comfort  to  allow  powerful  engines  with  their  furnaces 
and  boilers  within  the  building,  add  another  clement  to  the 
complication  ;  so,  that,  taking  all  things  into  consideration, 
the  punctuality  with  which  the  great  expositions  have  been 
hitherto  opened  on  the  days  originally  appointed,  is  evi- 
dence, that  they  have  been  ably  and  efficiently  directed  ; 
notwithstanding  that  here  and  there  exhibitors  have  been 
caught  unprepared.  In  regard  to  these  accidents,  it  must 
bo  borne  in  inind  that  the  chief  commissioners  have  no 
such  absolute  control  over  exhibitors  as  a  general  has  over 
his  troops;  and  that  they  cannot  always  force  the  laggards 
who  have  once  secured  their  places,  to  complete  their  ar- 
rangements with  the  promptness  demanded. 

Since  the  exposition  of  1SH7,  the  question  has  been 
somewhat,  discussed  whether  the  advantages  secured  by- 
displays  so  ephemeral,  on  a  scale  so  gigantic,  are  sutli. 
to  compensate  for  the  great  labor,  expense,  loss  of  time 
and  temporary  looking  up  of  capital,  which  necessarily  at- 
tend them.  The  benefits  are  undeniably  great,  but  it  is 
just  as  they  are  beginning  to  lie  really  felt,  that  the  whole 
scene  disappears.  To  study  and  understand  a  display  of  I 


luch  magnitude,  is  a  task  which  may  occupy  the  clrartut 
mind  for  weeks  or  months.  The  opportunity  ii  lost  just  as 
the  visitor  ^  jinuing  to  profit  b>  it. 
The  imperial  •  •onmii--i'.!i.-i  -  .it'  1-1.7,  therefore,  in  their 
final  report,  express,  very  decide. lly.  their  opiiii'in,  thai 
hereafter,  temporary  expositions  nhuuld  ho  more 
:ii;.'l:  but  that  permanent  museums  of  industry  ibould  be 
c-tiiblished  in  larg*  capital*,  or  in  their  m-ighborh I,  em- 
bodying and  even  improving  u| tlt»  best  features  of 

those  great  industrial  displays  which  have  gone  b<  • 
and  keeping  constantly  under  the  eyes  of  all  mankind 
everything  which  may  serve  in  any  manner  as  an  in 
tion  of  the  existing  stale  of  the  world's  civili/ation.  Of 
course,  to  sustain  such  permanent  museums,  the  commer- 
cial feature  must  enter  in.  The  commissioners  believe  that 
such  a  modification  is  practicable,  and  that  it  will  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  industrial  interests  of  the  capitals  where 
such  museums  shall  bo  established.  The  <  \p.  ii.  n. .  to  be 
acquired  at  the  exposition  of  the  present  year  (l.M7;i)  at 
Vicuna,  and  at  the  centennial  exposition  of  ti 
Philadelphia  in  ls7t>,  may  throw  some  additional  light 
upon  this  question.  Meantime  a  company  in  New  York 
has  obtained  a  charter  from  the  legislature  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  industrial  exposition  in  that  city; 
and  it  is  possible  that  an  experiment  upon  such  a  plan  may 
be  there  tried.  F.  A.  P.  l!uis.u<i>. 

KipOHition,  The  International  1  ni vernal,  at 
Vienna,  Austria.  1*7-'!,  was  opened  on  the  first  day  of  May 
and  closed  on  the  third  day  of  November.  The  attention 
of  the  Austrian  people  appears  to  have  been  direct' 
wards  holding  a  great  exhibition  some  lime  before  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1867  was  projected,  but  the  attempt  to  realize 
their  wishes  in  the  fullest  degree  was  postponed  in  favor 
of  the  French  enterprise.  An  exhibition  of  considerable 
pretensions  was,  however,  hold  in  the  year  1866,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  government,  through  the  department  of 
agriculture  and  forestry.  The  Prater  was  the  locality.  It 
was  opened  on  tho  17th  of  May,  and  closed  on  the  14th  of 
June.  Its  duration  appears  to  have  been  cut  short  by  the 
war  with  Prussia.  The  first  proposition  to  hold  a  great 
international  exhibition  at  Vienna  in  the  year  1873  is  said 
to  have  proceeded  from  the  Trades'  Union  of  the  city,  a 
very  wealthy  and  influential  organization,  with  Baron 
Werthcimer.  a  safe-manufacturer,  at  its  head. 

It  was  supposed  that  it  could  be  so  carried  out  that  the 
receipts  would  nearly  cover  the  expenditures ;  at  any  rate, 
it  was  decided  that  a  guarantee-fund  of  3,000,000  florins 
would  be  sufficient  to  cover  all  possible  deficiencies,  and 
subscriptions  to  this  amount  having  been  obtained,  chiefly 
among  members  of  the  society,  the  government  was  induced 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  matter,  and  to  announce,  May 
21,  1*70,  by  an  imperial  and  royal  decree,  "that,  under  the 
august  patronage  of  His  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty  the 
emperor,  an  international  exhibition  will  be  held  at  Vienna 
in  the  year  1873,  having  for  its  aim  to  represent  the  present 
state  of  modern  civilization  and  the  entire  sphere  of  national 
economy,  and  to  promote  its  further  development  and  prog- 
ress." The  enterprise  was  thus  from  the  outset  under  the 
immediate  patronage  and  control  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment. It  had  not  only  it*  sanction,  but  its  heartiest  sym- 
pathy and  support,  and  it  was  finally  sustained  by  govern- 
ment appropriations. 

An  imperial  commission  was  named,  consisting  of  175 
members,  selected  from  the  chief  officers  of  tho  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  and  from  the  leading  men  of 
science,  art,  and  industry  in  the  empire,  especially  of 
those  who  had  taken  part  in  former  international  exhibi- 
tions as  members  of  tho  commissions  or  as  jurors,  delegates, 
or  reporters,  and  who  had  gained  honor  and  distinction  in 
their  respective  spheres  of  duty.  The  archduke  Charles 
Louis  was  named  as  the  protector,  and  the  archduke  Keg- 
nier  tho  president. 

By  the  imperial  decree  of  the  29th  Sept.,  1871,  the  whole 
direction,  administration,  and  carrying  out  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, as  also  by  private  imperial  letter  and  decree  of  Jan.  9 
of  the  -a  me  year,  were  conferred  upon  the  privy  counsellor 
Dr.  William  Uaron  von  Schwori  Seiiliorn.  us  administrator 
of  tho  exhibition,  with  the  title  ot  the  Imperial  and  Iloyal 
Oeneral  Director.  To  a  high  and  just  appreciation  of  the 
functions  of  great  international  exhibitions,  and  of  their 
importance  to  nations  and  civilization,  the  baron  a  !•!•  •! 
great  experience  in  their  organization  and  management  by 
his  official  connection  with  them  as  commissioner  of  the 
Austrian  government  in  London  in  the  years  1851  ami 
and  in  Paris  in  1M'.7.  All  the  imperial  and  royal  author- 
ities wen-  obliged  in  their  intercourse  with  the  general 
director  to  assist  him  as  much  and  as  promptly  as  po> 
A  regiment  of  sappers  ami  miners  was  detailed  for  duty  in 
the  exhibition  grounds,  and  not  only  assisted  in  the  con- 
striction. Inn  in  guarding  the  buildings  after  the  opening. 

The  location  selected  was  the  famous  Prater,  the  park 
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and  place  of  resort  of  the  Viennese,  lying  about  one  and 
a  halt'  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  between  it  and 
the  Danube.  It  was  also  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
great  engineering  work  undertaken  for  the  regulation  of 
the  flow  of  that  river.  The  surface  consisted  of  the  almost 
level  alluvion  of  the  river,  and  was  raised  in  some  por- 
tions by  the  addition  of  about  four  feet  of  gravel  dredged 
from  the  river-lied. 

About  280  acres,  or  1,131,235  square  metres,  were  en- 
closed by  a  high  board  fence.  The  extreme  length  of  the 
tract,  approximately  a  rectangle  in  form,  extending  E.  and 
W.,  was  about  1400  Wires,  and  the  width  720  metres.  The 
total  length  of  the  fencing  was  about  4500  metres,  or  14,763 
feet. 

The  principal  buildings,  all  of  one  story  and  without 
galleries,  were  the  Industry  Palace,  Machinery  Hall,  Art 
Buildings,  and  Agricultural  Halls,  ranged  side  by  side  in 
three  zones.  The  total  length  of  the  Industry  Palace  was 
about  3000  feet,  and  its  floor-area,  exclusive  of  the  courts, 
78,328  square  metres,  or  19.35  acres.  It  consisted  of  one 
main  transept,  crossed  by  sixteen  galleries,  giving  thirty- 
two  arms  or  wings,  each  75  metres  long  by  25  metres  wide. 
Between  these  galleries  there  were  open  courts,  most  of 
which  were  roofed  over  to  gain  additional  space.  The  ro- 
tunda, rising  in  the  centre  of  the  transept,  was  the  chief 
architectural  feature  of  the  exhibition;  it  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Scott  Russell,  and  constructed  of  wrought  iron.  It  is 
a  flat  truncated  cone,  with  a  pitch  or  slope  of  about  31°; 
a  diameter  to  the  edge  of  the  base  of  354  feet  8  inches,  and 
is  supported  on  thirty-two  wrought-iron  columns  24.4  metres 
high.  The  interior  height  to  the  base  of  the  large  lantern 
is  158  feet,  and  to  the  top  of  the  crown  276  feet.  It  cost 
$500,000.  {For  dimensions  and  form,  as  compared  with  St. 
Peter's  and  other  domes,  see  ROTUNDA.)  The  plan  of  the 
Machinery  Hall  was  a  simple  rectangle,  2620  feet  long  and 
165  feet  wide,  covering  an  area  of  9  acres.  The  Fine  Art 
Gallery  afforded  30,800  feet  of  wall-length,  and  covered  U 
acres  ;  the  three  agricultural  buildings  covered  fr  acres;  and 
the  building  for  the  amateurs'  exhibition  and  museum,  0.8 
of  an  acre;  giving  a  total  floor-area  for  these  chief  build- 
ings of  nearly  37  acres.  This  is  exclusive  of  several  build- 
ings and  of  the  covered  courts. 

The  official  maps  and  lists  of  buildings  in  the  three  zones 
of  the  exhibition-area  enumerated  no  less  than  185  separate 
constructions,  many  of  them  of  a  costly  character,  erected 
as  types  of  the  architecture  of  the  different  nations.  Be- 
sides these,  there  were  the  permanent  attractions  of  the 
adjoining  "  Wurstel,"  or  People's  Prater,  outside  of  the 
gates,  numbering  103  buildings,  chiefly  restaurants  and 
places  of  amusement.  To  the  E.  of  the  chief  enclosure  of 
the  exhibition  there  was  an  almost  unlimited  space  of  open 
ground,  where  the  exhibitions  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  the 
races,  were  held. 

The  facades  of  the  Industry  Palace  and  of  the  Art 
Buildings,  as  well  as  several  smaller  constructions,  were 
elegantly  decorated  by  cornices  and  bas-reliefs  of  stucco 
formed  of  plaster  or  cement,  and  colored  to  resemble  stone. 
The  floors  of  all  the  buildings  were  of  wood,  with  narrow 
spaces  left  between  the  planks  for  the  dust  to  fall  through. 
The  main  entrances  were  at  the  S.  and  W.  The  access  was  | 
chiefly  by  carriages,  horse-railways,  and  omnibuses,  but 
was  not  by  any  means  adequate,  and  was  never  equal  to  ! 
emergencies,  such  as  storms  or  special  attractions  drawing 
a  larger  crowd  than  usual. 

The  regulations  and  details  of  the  conduct  of  the  exhi- 
bition were  early  made  known  to  the  world  by  a  series  of 
carefully  prepared  circulars,  numbered  from  1  to  104,  and  j 
onward.  These  were  printed  in  German,  English,  and 
French  in  quarto  form,  and  they  give  a  very  complete 
view  of  the  organisation  and  progress  of  the  undertaking. 
Among  these  are  several  upon  special  industries  or  features 
of  the  exhibition,  giving  very  comprehensive  views  of  the 
condition  and  needs  of  those  industries. 

The  classification  comprised  twenty-six  groups,  with 
numerous  subdivisions.  The  arrangement  of  the  objects 
did  not  follow  the  sequence  of  the  groups.  It  was  not 
systematic,  and  it  was  unsatisfactory.  The  space  was  ap- 
portioned *' in  block"  to  each  country,  and  the  placing  or 
installation  of  the  objects  was  left  to  the  convenience  or 
caprice  of  each  of  the  foreign  commissions.  A  geographical 
order  of  succession  of  the  countries  was  adopted,  the  East- 
ern nations  taking  space  at  the  eastern  ends  of  the  build- 
ings, and  the  Western  nations  at  the  western  ends.  Japan 
thus  occupied  one  end,  and  the  U.  S.  the  other  end,  while 
Prussia  and  Austria  occupied  the  central  portions. 

Regret  was  very  generally  expressed,  not  only  by  the 
commissioners  and  jurors,  but  by  the  visitors  and  exhibit- 
ors, that  the  dual  system  of  arrangement  introduced  in  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1867  had  not  been  adopted  at  Vienna. 
By  this  system,  as  is  well  known,  similar  objects  from  dif- 
ferent countries  are  placed  together,  while  at  the  same  time 


the  grouping  by  countries  is  preserved.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment greatly  facilitates  study  and  comparison,  and  conse- 
quently promotes  one  great  object  of  exhibitions — educa- 
tion. It  saves  a  great  deal  of  time  and  confusion,  and 
makes  the  labors  of  jurors  and  experts  much  more  satis- 
factory. In  Vienna  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  find  all 
the  objects  of  any  one  group  or  class,  and  the  direct  com- 
parison of  such  objects  was  impossible.  The  form  of  the 
building  rendered  such  a  systematic  arrangement  imprac- 
ticable, and  the  only  approximation  to  it  was  placing  the 
machinery  in  one  building,  the  agricultural  implements  in 
another,  manufactures  and  products  in  a  third,  and  fine 
arts  in  a  fourth. 

The  display  in  all  departments  was  very  large  and  costly, 
and  exceeded  that  in  Paris  in  1867,  The  aggregate  weight 
and  number  of  objects,  and  the  outlay  for  show-cases  and 
decorations,  were  much  greater.  The  number  of  exhibitors 
is  stated  at  70,000. 

The  exhibition  was  particularly  rich  in  the  educational 
appliances  and  statistics  of  all  countries,  special  attention 
to  the  subject  having  been  requested  in  the  official  pro- 
grammes. The  collections  so  brought  together  are  to  re- 
main in  a  special  museum  at  Vienna.  The  several  depart- 
ments of  government  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy 
made  extensive  and  instructive  exhibitions,  particularly  in 
forestry,  mining,  and  commerce.  The  special  exhibitions 
in  Group  I.  (mining,  metallurgy,  etc.)  by  Prussia,  Carin- 
thia,  and  other  countries,  were  remarkable  for  the  thor- 
ough representation  of  those  industries  in  a  liberal  and 
costly  way.  .Tapan  made  a  very  complete  and  creditable 
exhibition,  giving  a  better  representation  of  the  arts  and  in- 
dustries and  resources  of  that  empire  than  has  ever  before 
been  seen.  The  machinery  and  agricultural  implements 
from  the  U.  S.  were  very  creditable,  and  attracted  much 
attention,  but  in  these  and  in  other  departments  the  repre- 
sentation was  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  extent 
and  resources  of  the  country. 

The  international  jury  consisted  of  about  600  members 
from  all  countries,  appointed  by  each  commission  in  the 
general  ratio  of  one  juror  for  every  100  exhibitors  in  each 
group.  The  officers  of  the  jury  were  apportioned  among 
the  nations  by  the  imperial  commission.  The  jury-work 
commenced  in  July,  and  the  announcement  of  the  awards 
was  made  in  August.  These  awards  were  not  internation- 
ally comparative,  but  were  absolute,  and  were  liberally  be- 
stowed. The  medals  were  all  of  bronze,  and  of  the  same 
size,  each  seven  centimetres  in  diameter,  but  of  five  differ- 
ent kinds,  though  not  in  gradation  of  merit  or  value;  namely, 
1,  medal  for  fine  arts;  2,  medal  for  good  taste;  3,  medal 
for  progress  ;  4,  medal  for  co-operators ;  5,  medal  for  merit. 
The  medal  for  fine  arts  was  reserved  for  distinguished  art 
productions  exhibited  in  Group  XXV.  The  medal  for  yood 
taate  was  designed  for  exhibitors  of  articles  of  industry,  the 
form  and  color  of  which  constitute  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures for  adjudication.  The  medal  for  proyretis  was  given 
to  exhibitors  in  Groups  I.  to  XXIII.,  and  in  Group  XXVI., 
who,  compared  with  the  productions  exhibited  at  previous 
exhibitions,  proved  noticeable  progre/s  made  since  then  in 
new  inventions,  in  the  introduction  of  new  materials  and 
contrivances,  etc.  The  medal  for  co-operators  was  desig- 
nated for  persons  who,  as  managers  of  manufactories, 
as  foremen,  designers  of  patterns,  modellers,  or  as  assist- 
ants in  a  general  way,  were  nominated  on  the  part  of  the 
exhibitors  on  account  of  the  leading  part  they  had  taken 
in  the  features  of  excellence  of  the  productions  or  in  the 
increase  of  their  sale.  It  shows  on  the  reverse  side  a  me- 
chanic examining  the  parts  of  a  machine  which  his  umpir- 
ing assistant  has  just  finished,  and  for  the  completion  of 
which,  as  an  acknowledgment,  the  Genius  of  Labor  pre- 
sents him  with  a  laurel  wreath.  The  medal  of  merit  wns 
awarded  to  exhibitors  who  could  lay  claim  to  excellence 
and  perfection  in  material  and  workmanship,  large  extent 
of  production,  the  opening  of  new  markets,  the  employ- 
ment of  improved  tools  and  machinery,  and  cheapness  of 
production.  There  were  also  diplomas  of  merit  and  of 
honor,  the  latter  having  the  character  of  a  peculiar  distinc- 
tion for  eminent  merit  in  the  domain  of  science  and  its  ap- 
plications. 

A  succession  of  international  congresses  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  exhibition  was  a  marked  feature,  and  contributed 
to  its  interest  and  good  results.  The  Medical  Congress,  the 
Congress  on  a  Uniform  Numbering  of  Yarn,  the  Flax  Con- 
gress, and  the  International  Patent  Congress  were  among 
the  most  important.  The  latter  was  well  attended,  and 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  permanent  international  ex- 
ecutive committee  under  the  presidency  of  Baron  Schwarz- 
Senborn,  with  power  to  enroll  members  and  call  another 
meeting  in  1876  or  before. 

From  the  opening  until  November  3  there  were  7,254,687 
visitors  or  entries  recorded  by  the  turnstiles.  This  num- 
ber includes  all,  whether  paying  or  free,  and  of  course  does 
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not  represent  different  persona,  each  visit  of  the  same  per- 
son counting  OfiSj.  This  numher  is  equivalent  to  at»out  '_'it 
prr  cent.  of  the  population  nt  Austria.  Tin-  visitors  in 
London  in  lsr)U  were  <-<|uul  to  about  1!U  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  Oreut  Britain. 

There  were  several  concurrent  unfavorable  conditions 
leu.  ling  ti>  prctenl  ii  large  influx  of  \isitors.  In  the  flrst 
pI,i<-<.,  the  exhibition  was  nitt  fairly  ready  tit  r»  .....  ivc  visitors 
until  after  the  first  of  June.  The  ni'intli  nt  .May  was  cold 
and  rainy,  and  the  first  impression  produced  on  the  public 
was  unfavorable.  Th"  pre-s  al-o  was  in  a  critical  m"<>d, 
and  tho  vexations  and  fatigue  attending  a  study  of  the 
c\hiliiiion  di«gii*ted  thus,,  who  urrivcil  with  tho  expecta- 
tion of  being  satisfied  without  effort.  Later  in  the  season 
the  presence  of  cholera  to  a  limited  extent  sufficed  to  keep 
away  many  tourists  who  had  deferred  their  visits.  The 
sovereigns  of  Kurope  visited  the  exhibition  in  MI-  cession. 
Delegations  of  artisans  were  sent  by  Swit/erland  and  other 
nations.  The  free  list  was  large,  including  all  tho  foreign 
.....  niui-sioners,  jurors,  and  exhibitors. 

Th<  re  t  ......  Ii   less  than  wan  expected,  being 

only  about  2,000,000  florins  (or  $1,300,000)  from  visitors, 
as  far  (ii-dattl  .....  losing  ;  but  this  does  not  n  pre- 

sent all,  as  the  full  reports  had  not  been  received  from  tho 
railways.  There  were  in  addition  certain  revenues  from 
tho  rent  of  spaee,  each  country  paying  a  small  sum  per 
s<(ii:ir<'  metre,  and  from  the  concessions.  Tho  buildings 
are  also  to  he  sold.  Hut  the  gross  revenues  will  probably 
not  exceed  $2,000,000  in  round  numbers,  while  tho  expend- 
itures are,  reported  us  equivalent  to  $9,  850,  000,  leaving  a 
deficiency  of  $7,850,000,  already  mostly  provided  for  by 
government  appropriations.  \\  M.  P.  BLAKE. 

Ex  post  Fnct'o,  a  legal  term  introduced  from  the  civil 
to  the  common  law.  Its  literal  translation  is,  "  by  subse- 
quent matter,"  or  ••  in  ooaMQMDMOf  something  done  after- 
wards." An  ex  jurat  facto  law  is  a  law  that  operates  by 
a  f;.T-  enactments.  By  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  neither 
Congress  nor  the  State  legislatures  can  pass  rx  poit  facto 
htn~,und  the  mcaningof  the  term  thus  used  has  been  often 
defined  and  is  fully  settled  by  judicial  decisions.  It  refers 
to  criminal  and  penal  statutes  only,  and  not  to  those  which 
simply  n  fleet  private  property.  Chief-Justice  Marshall  de- 
fined an  fx  pout  facto  law  to  be  one  which  rendered  an  act 
punishable  in  a  manner  in  which  it  was  not  punishable 
when  it  was  committed.  Tho  more  specific  definition 
usually  laid  down  by  tho  courtssis  :  1,  any  law  which  makes 
an  innocent  act,  done  before  its  passage,  criminal;  2,  any 
law  which  aggravates  a  crime,  and  makes  it  legally  greater 
than  when  it  was  committed;  :J,  any  law  which  changes  the 
punishment,  and  inflicts  a  greater  punishment  than  the  law 
affixed  to  the  crime  when  it  was  committed,  orperhaps  one 
different  in  kind;  4,  any  law  that  alters  the  legal  rules  of 
evidence  applicable  to  an  offence  already  committed,  and 
to  the  injury  of  the  offender,  i 


s'  [from  tho  Lat.  t.r,  "out,"and^>r<;mo,  prcttam, 
to  "press,"  to  "urge"].  This  word,  originally  applied  to 
a  messenger  sent  on  pressing  or  special  service,  has  by 
popular  usage  in  the  U.  S.  become  confined  in  its  meaning, 
and  is  employed  to  designate  the  business  of  taking  special 
rhargo  of  packages  of  any  description  and  forwarding  them 
to  ihcir  destination.  This  business  has  grown  directly  out 
of  the  wants  of  tho  community  :  it  stands  midway  between 
the  post-office  system  of  conveyance  and  the  ordinary 
method  of  freighting  goods  by  railroad  or  steamboat. 
Compared  with  tho  post-office,  which  carries  mail  matter 
at  the  risk  of  tho  owners,  the  express  offers  at  least  equally 
prompt  deliveries,  and,  further,  guarantees  them  ;  a  com- 
pany or  linn  assuming  responsibility  for  the  packages  en- 
trusted to  its  care.  Hence,  tho  express  is  emplo\ 
preference  to  carry  packages  of  value.  With  regard  to  the 
comparative  cost  of  transmission,  packages  exceeding  a 
certain  weight  (varying  chiefly  with  the  distance  to  which 
they  are  to  bo  sent,  since  that,  more  than  anything  else, 
determines  the  express  charges)  cannot  be  pent  as  rheaph 
by  post  as  by  express.  I'm  for  small  parcels  tho  postal 
charge  is  much  less  than  that  of  tho  express,  and  very 
recent  changes  (Jan.  1,  1S75I,  which  it  is  feared  may  con- 
siderably diminish  the  revenues  of  express  companies  from 
this  class  of  business,  have  largely  extended  the  limit,  at 
low  rates,  of  tho  weight  of  packages  that  can  be  preferably 
sent  by  mail.  This  feature  of  the  post-office  system  is, 
however,  offset  in  some  degree  by  tho  restrictions  on  low- 
rate  mail  matter,  such  as  requiring  it  I"  be  sent  in  wrap|"  n 
with  the  ends  open.  Compared  with  the  ordinary  ne 
of  freighting  merchandise,  the  cxprc-s  system  allnnK  tilde 
from  advantages  of  security  of  carriage  and  delivery,  a 
more  rapid  conveyance.  Instead  of  the  slow  movement  by 
freight-trains  on  railroads,  expresses  engage  at  heavy  cost 
nnm  for  the  «_-.„,  ds  entrusted  to  them  on  pas.ciiircr-lrains. 
Between  the  great  cities  one  or  two  cars  on  each  passcnger- 


traia  are  solely  devoted  to  this  UK-,  and  on  tho  leu  im- 
portant routes  a  part  of  the  baggage-car  is  thus  engaged. 
A  n  c'iij.1 •.-,  >';  of  tiio  express,  r  •.  \preftf  agent,"  in- 

•.y  goes  with  tlie  •  |  train.     As  the  express 

•  nd<  through  I;U,MIPI)   r,;l|.  ,  ,,f  r»ili 

^>rc»s  agen' 

per  day,  and  that  individuals  among  them  g  > 
.  -n  equal  to  the  circuit  of  the  globe  six  times  in  the 
year.     The  early   expresses   (1K13)    were   established    by 
ii'^-i  tin  prompt  new*.    In  1  -  :  i.  \V  in.  r'.  llarn- 

den  t  I  business  of  carry  in 

Boston  and  New  York  ;  the  next  year  1'.  I!.  Iturkc  and 
Alvan  Ad:ims  started  a  '  .  and  W.  I: .  i 

m  <re  came  into  the  business,  which  in   I'll 
Philadelphia.     Rapid  progress   was   afterwards    made,  in 
starting  expresses,  the  first  W.  of  Ilutljlo  being  that  of 
Wells,  Fargo  A  Dunning  in  1845.    The  n  of 

many  individual  concerns  into  stock-companies  began  in 
1850  with  tho  formation  of  the  American,  |..!1... 
by  the  Adams,  and  afterwards  by  the  United  States,  the 
National,  Wells,  Fargo  A  Co.'s,  the  Southern,  and  other 
express  companies.  Tho  stock  of  four  of  these  if  r. 
sented  by  nearly  $(0,000,000  capital.  There  are  20,000 
men  wholly,  and  at  least  30,000  more  partly,  employe. 1  m 
the  express  business.  Its  revenues  exceed  those  of  the 
post-office.  One  of  its  largest  branches  is  the  conveyance 
of  bank-notes,  which  under  the  present  paper-money  sys- 
tem reaches  vast  dimensions ;  another  is  the  collection  of 
bills  on  the  delivery  of  goods,  which  has  created  an  im- 
portant division  of  mercantile  business  that  dispenses 
with  the  risks  of  credit.  In  Europe  the  express  system  is 
principally  confined  to  the  carriage  and  delivery  of  parcels 
in  cities.  (For  the  legal  aspects  of  the  express  business  soo 
CARRIERS,  COJIMO*.)  WILLIAM  C.  Wrcieorp. 

Ex'tra,  a  township  of  Ashley  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  803. 

El'tract  [Lat.  rrlrartum,  from  rr,  "out,"  end  trtilia, 
traction,  to  "  draw  "  ],  in  pharmacy,  is  a  name  given  to  any 
solid  substance  (called  simply  sn  extract)  or  to  a  liquid 
substance  (fluid  extract)  made  by  evaporating  solutions 
containing  medicinal  principles,  chiefly  of  vegetable  origin. 
These  solutions  are  made  (1)  by  expressing  the  juices  of 
fresh  plants,  or  of  dried  ones  after  maceration,  by  means 
of  hydraulic  or  other  presses ;  (2)  by  means  of  liquid  sol- 
vents, as  water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  from  which  result  "  aque- 
ous," "  alcoholic,"  and  "  ethereal "  extracts.  These  various 
methods  are  employed,  some  extracts  being  better  prepared 
by  one  and  some  by  another  process.  Sometimes  the  im  n- 
struum  is  allowed  slowly  to  percolate  and  repercolate 
through  the  powdered  drug,  (he  solvent  being  at  last  re- 
moved by  evaporation  or  distillation.  Evaporation  is 
frequently  carried  on  t'n  rarao  with  great  advantage, 
for  a  high  degree  of  beat  is  injurious  to  many  vegetable 
principles. 

Extract  of  Meat  [Lat.  rTtractmi  eantii]  is  •  prep- 
aration of  beef,  and  sometimes  of  mutton,  or  of  both  com- 
bined, in  which  the  muscular  fibre,  fat,  and  gelatine  are 
removed,  and  the  highly  nitrogenous  elements  preserved 
and  condensed  into  a  semi-solid  mass  of  about  the  consist- 
ence of  ordinary  butter.  Commercial  extract  of  beef  is 
prepared  on  a  large  scale  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  in 
Texas,  and  in  other  countries.  Host  of  what  is  sold  in 
Europe  and  the  U.  S.  comes  from  Buenos  Ayres,  where  its 
manufacture  was  first  established  under  the  supervision  of 
tho  chemist  Liebig.  One  establishment  at  Fray  Bentos 
slaughters  400  oxen  daily.  In  general,  the  finely  cut  beef 
is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  hours  in  cold  water;  the  liquid 
is  then  boiled  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  evaporated  in  a 
vacuum-pan.  In  some  places  the  mincemeat  is  steamed, 
and  the  resulting  liquids  evaporated  on  rapidly  revolving 
steel  plates.  In  other  establishments  superheated  steam  is 
employed  under  pressure ;  the  material  is  then  submitted 
to  powerful  hydraulic  compression,  snd  the  expressed 
liquid  partially  dried  in  i 

Extract  of  meat  is  of  variable  quslity  and  composition, 
and  at  the  best  but  imperfectly  represents  the  beef  it  was 
made  from.  Nevertheless,  it  is  useful  in  preparing  soups, 
and  especially  in  nourishing  those  who  are  sick  of  low 
fevers,  pysemia.  and  other  like  diseases. 

Extraction  of  Root!).     See  KvuLrnoif. 

Kxtrndi  lion  [from  the  Lat.  <v.  "  out,"  and  tradn,  tra- 
dititm,  to  "convey  "],  the  surrender  by  one  state  or  nation 
to  another  of  fugitives  from  justice.  The  subject  will  be 
considered  under  two  general  di\  ision*  :  I,  the  surrender 
of  fugitives  from  justice  from  one  State  of  the  U.  S.  to  an- 
other: 2,  the  like  surrender  as  between  one  nation  and  an- 
other. 

1.  The  I'.  S.  Constitution  provides  that  "a  person 
charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  crime, 
who  shall  flee  from  justice  and  be  found  in  another  State, 
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shall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  State 
from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up  to  be  removed  to  the 
State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime."  A  like  clause  is 
found  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  The  propriety  and 
necessity  of  such  a  provision  in  the  case  of  States  bound  so 
closely  together  as  are  those  of  the  American  Union,  and 
yet  exercising  independent  criminal  jurisdiction,  will  not 
be  questioned.  It  tends  to  promote  harmony  between  the 
States  and  to  repress  crime,  while  it  aids  in  the  discharge 
of  a  high  moral  obligation.  An  act  of  Congress  of  12th 
Feb.,  1793,  ch.  7,  $  1,  carries  the  constitutional  provision 
into  practical  effect  by  declaring  that  the  demand  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  copy  of  an  indictment  found  against  the 
alleged  fugitive,  or  by  an  affidavit  made  before  a  magis- 
trate of  a  State,  etc.,  charging  the  fugitive  with  having 
committed  a  crime.  These  documents  are  to  be  certilied 
as  authentic  by  the  governor  or  chief  magistrate  of  the 
State  whence  the  demand  comes.  It  is  thereupon  made  the 
duty  of  the  governor  on  whom  the  demand  is  made  to  issue 
his  warrant  and  to  cause  the  fugitive  to  be  arrested  and  de- 
livered over  to  the  agent  of  the  demanding  State.  The  es- 
sential ingredients  of  the  case  are — that  there  must  be  a 
charge  that  an  act  has  been  committed  which  is  a  crime 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  where  it  took  place,  and  that 
the  person  so  charged  has  fled  from  justice.  The  governor 
of  the  State  where  the  fugitive  is  found  is  bound  to  comply 
with  the  demand  when  properly  made  and  authenticated. 
Still,  there  are  no  legal  means  whereby,  in  case  that  he 
fails  to  do  his  duty,  he  can  be  compelled  to  perform  it. 
{Kentucky  against  (ioi-erniir  Deiiniton  of  Ohio,  24  Howard's 
Reports,  66.)  If  the  fugitive  is  supposed  to  be  arrested 
on  insufficient  papers,  the  regular  course  to  test  their  valid- 
ity in  his  behalf  is  to  apply  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
If  they  turn  out  to  be  defective,  he  will  be  discharged. 
When  the  proceedings  are  sustained,  the  effect  of  them  is 
to  return  the  fugitive  to  the  State  whence  he  came,  where 
he  will  be  entitled  to  his  trial  under  the  ordinary  course  of 
judicial  proceedings. 

2.  Extradition  as  between  separate  nations.  This  is  a 
topic  belonging  to  international  law,  and  will  be  noticed 
under  that  general  subject.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  state  under  the  law  of  nations  to 
surrender  up  a  fugitive  from  justice  upon  demand  after  the 
civil  magistrate  had  ascertained  the  existence  of  reasonable 
grounds  for  subjecting  the  accused  to  a  criminal  trial. 
Those  who  maintained  this  doctrine  found  much  difficulty 
in  drawing  the  line  between  the  graver  crimes  to  which  it 
was  claimed  that  this  rule  was  applicable  and  those  of  a 
minor  character  to  which  it  could  scarcely  he  considered 
that  it  would  extend,  (t  Kent's  "Commentaries,"  37.) 
The  better  opinion  now  is,  that  whatever  obligation  may 
exist  in  such  a  case  is  an  imperfect  one,  and  cannot  be  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  demanding  nation  unless  there  be  a 
treaty  stipulation.  It  is  quite  clear  that  courts  have  no 
power  in  such  cases  independent  of  treaties,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  grave  doubt  whether  the  executive  authority  can 
properly  exercise  it.  So  a  State  of  the  Union  cannot  assume 
to  make  a  surrender  of  an  alleged  fugitive  to  a  foreign 
nation,  and  an  act  of  a  State  legislature  authorizing  it  is 
unconstitutional  and  void.  (People  againit  Curtis,  50  New 
York  Reports,  321,  A.  D/1872.)  The  U.  S.  have  treaties  upon 
this  subject  with  a  large  number  of  foreign  nations,  includ- 
ing Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  the  Herman  empire, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Mexico,  etc.  The 
treaties  are  not  precisely  identical,  though  of  the  same  gen- 
eral scope  and  character.  They  all  include  the  more  heinous 
crimes,  such  as  murder  and  piracy,  while  some  of  them  em- 
brace robbery,  burglary,  arson,  rape,  embezzlement,  and  the 
fabrication  and  circulation  of  counterfeit  coin  or  paper. 
The  words  here  employed  would  refer  to  the  offences  named 
as  understood  in  the  general  jurisprudence  of  the  two  na- 
tions, and  accordingly  would  not  extend  to  a  new  statutory 
crime  established  by  one  of  the  States  of  this  country,  and 
called  by  a  name  used  in  the  treaty,  such  as  forgery.  This 
conclusion  was  reached  in  England  in  the  case  of  AVinsor, 
6  Best  &  Smith's  Reports,  522.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  considered  that  the  word  "  piracy,"  as  used  in  the 
treaty  with  England,  docs  not  refer  to  that  offence  as  re- 
cognized in  the  law  of  nations,  as  the  offender  can  be  tried 
in  the  state  where  he  is.  Its  reference  is  to  piracy  under 
the  municipal  law  of  the  state  making  the  demand.  (/;i  re 
Tivnnn,  5  Best  Si  Smith,  645.)  The  treaties  require  that  the 
offence  should  be  committed  within  the  '"jurisdiction"  or 
within  the  "territories  and  jurisdiction  "  of  the  demanding 
nation.  An  interesting  question  has  recently  arisen  in  this 
country  whether  these  words  would  include  the  case  where 
a  nation  by  statute  law  made  it  a  crime  for  one  of  its  own 
subjects  to  commit  an  act  like  murder  beyond  its  own  ter- 
ritory, so  that  a  surrender  could  be  demanded  by  that  na- 
tion, though  the  act  were  committed  within  the  territory 
of  a  nation  with  which  the  U.  S.  had  no  extradition  treaty. 


This  was  the  case  of  Vogt,  and  though  the  attorney-general 
of  the  U.  S.  advised  against  the  surrender,  the  point  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  to  be  finally  settled.  In  order  to  carry 
an  extradition  treaty  into  practical  effect,  domestic  legisla- 
tion is  necessary.  Under  the  laws  of  Congress  and  the 
practice  of  the  courts  the  following  points  must  be  observed  : 

(1)  There  must  be  a  demand  from  the  supreme  political 
authority  of  the  state  seeking  the  return  of  the  fugitive; 

(2)  There  should  be  an  authorization  or  a  mandate  by  the 
President  of  the  U.  S.,  directed  to  a  judge  or  U.  S.  com- 
missioner, to  examine  into  the  case;  (3)  Complaint  under 
oath  should  be  made  to  the  judge  or  commissioner  by  a 
proper  person,  such  as  a  consul-general  of  the  foreign  coun- 
try, showing  the  commission  of  the  act  on  which  the  demand 
for  the  surrender  is  based:  (4)  There  should  be  a  warrant 
by  the  commissioner,  etc.  for  the  apprehension  of  the  party 
charged;  (5)  The  charge  should  be  sustained  before  the 
commissioner  by  suitable  evidence,  such,  for  example,  as 
would  justify  his  commitment  had  the  act  taken  place  here  ; 
(6)  On  the  certificate  of  the  judge  or  commissioner  that 
there  is  a  probable  ground  to  believe  that  the  offence  has 
been  committed,  and  such  certificate  is  satisfactory  to  the 
President  of  the  U.  S.,  the  surrender  is  made  to  the  agent 
of  the  demanding  state.     If  the  proceedings  are  defective, 
the  prisoner  may  be  discharged  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
The  statutes  will  be  found  in  9  U.  S.  Stat.  at  Large,  302 
(12  Aug.,  1848J;  12  id.,  84  (22  June,   I860);  15  id.,  337 
( Mar.  3, 1869).     Consult  also  Matter  of  Farez,  7  Blatchford 
Reports,  345,  491 ;  BRIGIITLY'S  and  ABBOTT'S  "  Digests," 
title  Extradition;  WHEATON'S  "International  Law,"  notes 
of  LAWRENCE  and  DANA  ;  CLARKE  "  On  Extradition,"  etc. ; 
the  recent  English  statutes,  33  4  34  Viet.  ch.  52  (1870);  36 
&  37  Viet.  eh.  60  (1873).  T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Extreme  Unction  [Lat.  extrema  unctio,  the  "last 
anointing  "],  the  fifth  of  the  seven  sacraments  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  consisting  of  the  application,  by  a 
priest,  of  consecrated  oil  of  olives  to  the  eyes,  ears,  nostril?, 

is,  hands,  feet,  and  reins  of  a  dying  person  or  of  one 


.ips. 
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whose  illness  is  alarming.  It  is  administered  after  confes- 
sion and  the  Eucharist,  and  is  believed  to  remove  the  last 
stains  of  sin.  The  Greek  and  Coptic  churches  recognize 
unction  (which  is  by  no  means  always  administered  hi 
extremis)  as  a  sacrament,  and  the  Jacobites  and  Arme- 
nians have  a  similar  practice.  Certain  ritualists  among 
the  Anglicans  and  Lutherans  advocate  a  return  to  this 
ceremony.  « 

Exuda'tion  [Lat.  erndatio,  from  ex,  "out,"  and  sv<lo, 
Kitflntnm.  to  "sweat"],  the  passage  of  a  liquid  outward 
through  the  walls  (or  membranes)  of  the  vessel  containing 
it.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  certain  substances  which 
exude  or  come  out  of  trees,  as  gum-resin,  manna,  etc.  In 
pathology,  a  material  product  of  inflammation  ;  a  gaseous, 
liquid,  or  solid  substance  foreign  to  the  tissues,  and  result- 
ing from  disease.  These  morbid  products,  when  solid, 
sometimes  become  organized  and  capable  of  growth. 

Exn'ma,  Great  and  Little,  two  of  the  Bahama 
Islands.  The  former  is  about  30  miles  long  and  3  miles 
wide,  and  has  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  Bahamas. 
Salt  is  exported  from  them.  Great  Exuma  is  crossed  by 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  The  N.  AV.  point  is  in  lat.  23°  42' 
N.,  Ion.  76°  AV. 

Exu'viae  (plu.),  [Lat.  for  "cast-off  clothing"],  in  nat- 
ural history,  the  name  for  the  slough  or  cast-off  skin  of 
reptiles,  crustaceans,  etc.;  the  moulted  feathers  of  birds: 
the  hair  of  quadrupeds,  which  is  shed  at  a  particular  season 
of  the  year.  It  is  sometimes  a  general  name  for  fossil  or- 
ganic remains.  It  was  anciently  used  to  designate  the  per- 
sonal spoils  taken  from  an  enemy  in  battle,  hence  it  some- 
times meant  all  booty  taken  in  war. 

Eyck,  van  (HTBKRT  and  JAN),  two  brothers,  born  at 
Maaseyk,  Holland — Hubert  in  1366,  Jan  about  four  years 
later.     They  lived  and  wrought  as  artists  together.    Their 
chief  works  were  executed  in  Ghent.     The  two  brothers 
are  considered  the  founders  of  the  Flemish  school  of  paint- 
ing.   (An  account  of  their  labors,  with  an  estimate  of  their 
I  merits  and  a  just  assignment  of  their  place  in  art,  may  be 
•  found  in  a  book  on  "  Early  Flemish  Painters  "  by  CAVAL- 
CASELLR,  London,  1856,  and  in  DR.  LilBKE's  "  History  of 
Art,"  translated  by  F.  E.  BUNNETT,  London,  1868;  STAN- 
i  LEY'S  "Dutch  and  Flemish  Painters,"  Bonn's  cd.)     Jan 
died  in  1440,  Hubert  in  1426.     The  former  is  often  called 
"John  of  Bruges." 

Eye,  a  market-town  of  England,  is  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  75  miles  N.  E.  of  London.  The  houses  are  low, 
with  thatched  roofs,  and  the  streets  unpaved.  Pop.  6721. 

Eye,  the  organ  of  vision  in  animals.  In  organisms  be- 
low the  rank  of  the  Echinodermata  eyes  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  exist,  but  among  star-fishes  and  Echinida  eye-spots 
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connected  with  nerve-filaments  arc  found.    Among  the  low-  j 
eat  articulated  rudimentary  eyes  are  seen,  not  always  on  the 
head,  tail  on  various  part-  of  the  l<ody.  and  sum- 
at  tho  end  of  the  tail.     In    tnnicaries  and  true  mollnsks 
vision  exists,  sometimes  performed  by-means  of  eycsot 
.".ideniMy  hij;h  development.     Mo-i  "I'  ihe  high  articulates 
have  compound  eye-.     ln»ecis  have  lurgo  eyes,  each  with  a 
vast  number  of  hexagonal  nr  quadrangular  doubly  coim-x 
facets,  every  one  of  which  brings  to  a  focus  tho  rays  re- 
ceived in  one  particular  direction.     In  the  Mnnlrlln  beetle  . 
the  eyes  have  25,000  of  theso  facets  or  corneas  (Cnr^n 
but  the  number  is  usually  very  much  less.     Faceted  eyes 
are  common  amour;  cm-'aceaiis,  iind  arc  often  well  narked 
in  thf  remains  of  trilohitrs.    Spiders  and  others  of  the  lower 
inserts  have  only  a.  few  eyes,  which  are  not  compound,  j 
M:i!i\ -facet  eyed  insects  havo  also  single  rudimentary  eyes. 
Tho  vertebrates  nearly  »tl  have  eyes  which  approximate 
more  or  less  completely  to  those  of  man,  Rome,  us  tho  birds, 

Srobably  far  surpassing  man  in  visual  power.     The  eye  of 
sties  and  cetaceans  is  peculiar  in  its  spherical  and  dense 
crystalline  lens.     Them  are  many  other  special  modifica- 
tions in  the  eyes  of  lower  animals,  adapting  them  to  their 
peculiar  modes  of  life. 

The  human  eye  is  placed  in  a  bony  cavity  called  the 
orbit,  and  is  further  protected  by  the  fatty  cushion  within 
which  it  rests,  as  well  as  by  the  brows,  eyelids,  and  eye-  | 
lushes,     other  appendages  are  the  tear-glands  and  the  too 

•ted  with  it;  the  Mi-ibomian  glands,  whose  ten 
lubricates   the  eyelids  and  tho  eye  itself;    the  numerous 
muscles  which  direct  its  range,  and  tho  nerves  and  blood- 
vessels which  supply  it. 

The  human  cyo  is  a  globe,  with  the  segment  of  a  smaller 
globe  planted  upon  its  anterior  aspect.  Its  antero-posterior 
diameter  is  one  inch,  its  transverse  one,  ^  of  an  inch.  The 
larger  sphere  has  about  five-sixths  of  the  whole  surface. 
The  two  eyes  have  their  axes  almost  parallel,  except  that  in 
looking  at  near  objects  they  decidedly  converge.  The  eye 
is  invested  by  three  coats;  First,  the  sclerotica,  a  white, 
tough,  fibrous  substance,  the  "  white  of  the  eye,"  visible 
through  the  delicate  conjunctiva  which  lines  the  orbit  and 
is  reflected  over  the  sclerotica.  and  cornea.  Inwardly  it  is 
brown.  Tho  muscles  are  attached  to  it,  and  through  a 
sieve-like,  '•  cribriform  lamina ''  it  transmits  the  filaments  of 
the  optic  and  other  nerves  and  blood-vessels. 

Tho  anterior  one-sixth  of  the  eye's  surface  is  occupied  by 
the  cornea,  a  concavo-convex  lens,  projecting,  transparent, 
and  in  intimate  structure  resembling  the  sclerotica.  It  is 
composed  of  more  than  sixty  laminre,  the  innermost  and 
outermost  of  which  are  highly  clastic.  The  posterior  layer 
is  lined  by  a  "pavement"  epithelium  of  polygonal  cells. 
The  cornea  is  well  supplied  with  nerves,  called  ciliary. 

Flo.  1. 
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The  second  coat  of  the  eye  is  composed  of  the  choroid 
tunio,  the  iris,  the  ciliary  processes,  muscle,  and  ligament. 
The  choroid  is  a  vascular,  thin,  chocolate-colored  membrane, 
lining  the  sclcrutioa.  and  separated  from  it  by  the  delicate 
membrana  fusca.  The  choroid  itself  has  three  layers  :  an 
outer,  consisting  chiefly  of  blood-vessels  (vasa  vorticosa) 


and  pigment-cells;  a  middli  layer,  of  fine  capillary  vessels 
(Kuyscb's  layer):  and  nn  inn- r  layer,  of  tcMelaied.  hex- 
agonal  cells,  laden  with  pigmentary  matter,  except  in 
iiary  processes  urc  folds  or  plain  running 
forward  from  the  edge  of  thu  choroid  to  the  suspensory 
ligament  of  the  crystalline  lens.  They  number  about  TO. 
-  ("  rainbow  ")  takes  its  name  from  its  various  colon 
in  different  persons.  It  is  the  colored  curtain  which  sur- 
rounds tho  pupil,  its  central  opening.  It  contains  both  cir- 
cular and  radiating  involuntary  muscle-fibres — the  circular 
to  contract,  the  radiating  to  expand,  the  pupil.  The  cili- 
ary ligament  unites  tho  choroid  and  cornea.  The  circular 
sinus  is  a  canal  which  runs  around  the  eye  outside  the 
ary  ligament.  The  ciliary  muscle  is  a  circular  Imnd  of  in- 
Toluntary  muscle-fibre  which  passes  back  from  the  jui 
of  the  cornea  and  sclerotic  to  the  choroid.  It  is  probable 
that  through  the  ciliary  processes  it  acts  upon  the  lens,  ad- 
ja-tini;  the.  i ye  for  nice  observations. 

The  third  ooat  of  the  eye  is  the  retina.  Without  is  the 
choroid — within,  tho  vitreous  humor.  The  retina  has  (our 
layers.  The  outer,  or  Jacob's  membrane,  consists  of  columnar 
rods  and  bulbous,  hollow  cones  filled  with  fluid.  The  ./;  .u.u- 
Inr  layer  consists  of  globular  particles,  lined  inwardly  by  a 
hyaline  substance.  The  Mummuliir  layer  looks  on  the  inside 
as  if  composed  of  particles  resembling  pieces  of  money  see* 
edgewise.  Tho  ncrroio  layer  of  tho  retina  is  an  expansion 
of  the  optic  nerve,  and  consists  of  both  tubular  and  vesicu- 
lar ncurinc.  This  layer  is  separated  within  from  the  vitre- 
ous humor  by  the  exceedingly  delicate  membrana  limitnns, 
and  by  '.he  hyaloid  membrane ;  the  former  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  tho  retina,  the  latter  to  the  vitreous  humor. 

The  contents  of  the  eye  are  the  aqueous  humor,  the  crys- 
talline lens,  and  the  vitreous  humor.  The  aqueous  humor 
consists  of  about  four  or  five  grains  of  water,  with  a  very 
small  proportion  of  common  salt  and  others  matters  in 
solution.  It  occupies  tho  space  between  the  cornea  in  front 
and  tho  crystalline  lens  behind.  This  space  is  divided  into 
the  anterior  and  tho  posterior  chambers,  which  the  iris 
separates  from  each  other.  After  birth  these  chambers 
communicate  through  the  pupil.  (Fig.  2,  Vertical  section  of 
the  human  eye.)  Behind  the  aqueous  humor  comes  the 
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crystalline  lens,  suspended  in  the  capsule,  an  elastic,  trans- 
parent membrane  which  is  retained  in  place  by  the  ciliary 
processes  and  a  suspensory  ligament.  Between  this  liga- 
ment and  the  hyaloid  membrane  is  the  space  called  the 
canal  of  Petit.  The  lens  itself  consists,  as  is  seen  when  it 
has  been  boiled  or  hardened  in  alcohol,  of  layers  of  trans- 
parent matter  arranged  in  three  triangular  segments.  The 
vitreous  humor  occupies  four-fifths  of  the  cavity  of  the 
eyeball.  Like  all  the  contents  proper  of  the  eye,  it  is 
transparent.  It  consists  of  a  thin,  jelly-like,  albuminous 
fluid.  When  tho  aqueous  humor  has  been  evacuated  by 
accident  or  operative  interference,  it  is  speedily  restored 
like  other  serous  fluids,  but  if  the  vitreous  humor  is  one* 
lost,  it  is  never  renewed. 

(The  wonderful  physiology  and  physics  of  the  eye,  its  nice 
self-adjusting  powers,  and  its  almost  perfect  achromatism 
are  considered  in  the  articles  I.HIIIT  and  VISION.  The 
various  diseases  of  the  eye  are  treated  each  under  its  own 
name.)  ''»• 

Eye-Bolt*  on  shipboard,  a  pointed  iron  bar  with  a 
hole  in  the  thick  end.  It  is  intended  to  be  driven  into  one 
of  the  timbers,  and  then  to  have  a  rope  passed  through  tho 
hole. 

Kyi-bright.     See  ELT»A*T. 

Eye-Piece,  the  lens  or  combination  of  lenses  used  in 
microscopes  and  telescopes  to  examine  the  aerial  image 
formed  at  the  focus  of  the  object-glass.  The  ordinary  eye- 
piece is  a  combination,  and  may  be  either  positive  or  negative. 
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The  former  consists  of  two  plano-convex  lenses,  with  their 
convex  sides  towards  each  other,  and  is  used  for  microm- 
eters. The  negative  consists  of  similar  lenses  with  the  con- 
vex sides  turned  away  from  the  eye.  Besides  these,  there 
are  in  use  for  observations  of  the  sun  a  diagonal  eye-piece, 
in  which  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  sun's  light  and  heat 
is  reflected  from  the  first  surface  of  a  prism,  the  rest  being 
transmitted;  and  Dawes's  solar  eye-piece,  in  which  the  light 
is  minced  by  observing  only  a  very  minute  part  of  the  solar 
surface. 

Eye-Stones  (octili  eaneromm)  is  the  name  given  to  the 
two  semi-circular  calcareous  concretions  which  are  found  in 
the  common  European  crawfish,  in  August,  shortly  before  the 
moulting  season,  in  the  space  between  the  inner  and  outer 
coats  of  the  stomach.  They  consist  of  carbonate  and  phos- 
phate of  lime  and  animal  gelatin,  and  were  formerly  used 
in  a  powdered  state  in  medicine  as  an  antacid.  They  are 
sometimes  used  to  remove  small  particles  of  dirt  from  the 
evrs.  a  method  which  is  entirely  to  be  condemned.  They 
arc  collected  in  brooks  in  Dauphiny,  near  Astrakhan,  etc. 

Eye,  von  (JOHAN-X  LCDOLF  AL-CUST),  a  German  art-his- 
torian, born  1825,  wrote  many  valuable  works  on  ancient  \ 
and  modern  art.     Among  these  are  "  Kunst  und  Leben  der  j 
Vorzcit"  (3  vols.,  3d  cd.    1808),  "  Lcben  und  Wirkcn  Al-  : 
brecht  Durer's"  (I860).    He  also  wrote  several  philosophical 
works,  the  most  prominent  of  which  is  "  Wcsen  und  Werth 
des  Daseins  "  ( 1870). 

Eylau,  or  Eilau,  I'15w',  often  called  Prussian  Ey- 
lau,  a  small  town  of  Prussia,  is  in  the  province  of  Prussia, 
on  the  Pasmar,  22  miles  S.  of  Kb'nigsbcrg.  A  great  battle 
was  fought  here  Feb.  8,  1807,  between  Napoleon,  who  had 
about  80,000  men,  and  the  allied  armies  of  Russia  and  Prus- 
sia, commanded  by  Gen.  Bennigsen,  who  had  fewer  men,  but 
more  guns.  Both  sides  claimed  the  victory.  The  allies  lost 
about  20,000,  and  retreated  from  the  field,  but  the  French 
loss  was  probably  the  greater.  Pop.  in  1867,  3518. 

Ey'lert  (RUHLEMAXN  FRiEDitiCH),born  at  Hamm,  West- 
phalia, April  o,  1770,  studied  at  Halle,  and  in  1794  began 
to  preach  in  his  native  town,  became  court-preacher  at 
Potsdam  in  1806,  and  in  1817  Prussian  superintendent  and 
minister  of  public  instruction.  He  was  at  first  a  moderate 
rationalist,  but  became  orthodox,  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  national  Church  of  Prussia  and  of  its  liturgy.  He 
had  great  influenoe  with  King  Frederick  William  III.  Died 
Feb.  3,  1852,  leaving  numerous  writings,  chiefly  religious. 

Ey'meric  (NICHOLAS),  a  famous  inquisitor,  born  at 
Girona,  a  town  of  Catalonia,  Spain,  became  a  Dominican 
friar  in  1334,  was  appointed  by  Innocent  VI.  to  bo  inquisi- 
tor-general of  Aragon  (1356),  and  became  chaplain  and 
judge  of  heresies  to  Gregory  XI.  at  Avignon  (1371).  Died 
at  Uirona  Jan.  4,  1399.  As  an  inquisitor  his  zeal  was  so 
great  that  he  was  for  some  years  suspended  from  his  office. 
He  especially  pursued  the  followers  of  Raymond  Lully. 
His  "  Diroctorium  Inquisitorum"  (1503;  6th  ed.  1607)  was 
his  principal  work. 

Eyo'ta,  a  township  and  post-village  of  Olmstcad  co., 
Minn.,  has  a  monthly  publication.  It  is  on  the  Winona 
and  St.  Peter  R.  R.,  37  miles  W.  of  Winona.  Pop.  1140. 

Eyre  (Most  Rev.  CHARLES),  archbishop  of  Anazarba  in 
partibttit,  and  apostolic  delegate  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  for  Scotland,  was  born  in  1817  in  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, and  was  educated  at  Durham  and  at  Rome.  lie  re- 
ceived his  present  position  in  1869.  Ho  has  published  a 
"History  of  Saint  Cuthbert"  (1849). 

Eyre  (EnwARD  JOHN),  an  English  explorer,  born  in  1817. 
He  emigrated  to  Australia  about  1833,  and  began  in  1840 
the  exploration  of  the  unknown  region  between  South  Aus- 
tralia and  Western  Australia.  In  this  sterile  region  he  per- 
formed a  journey  of  nearly  1000  miles  almost  alone.  Ho 
published  in  1845  "Discoveries  in  Central  Australia."  In 
1862  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Jamaica,  where  he  sup- 
pressed an  insurrection  in  Oct.,  1865.  He  was  censured  and 
removed  from  his  office  for  the  execution  of  Gordon  by 
court-martial.  John  Stuart  Mill  and  others  took  measures 
to  try  him  for  murder,  but  failed,  Eyre  being  justified  or 
excused  by  the  British  public. 

Eyre  (Jons),  an  Anglican  clergyman,  born  at  Bodmin, 
Cornwall,  in  Jan.,  1754,  w:ts  apprenticed  to  ft  clothier,  but, 
having  become  awakened  to  a  religious  life,  was  driven 
from  his  father's  house.  He  went  to  Lady  Huntingdon's 
college  at  Trevecca,  studied  for  a  time  at  Oxford,  and  soon 
entered  the  ministry.  He  was  a  popular  speaker,  and  was 
chiefly  distinguished  for  his  benevolence  and  zeal  for  mis- 
sions. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society  and  of  Hackney  Seminary.  Died  Mar.  28, 1803. 
Eyre  (Sir  VINCENT),  K.  C.  S.  I.,  C.  B.,  born  about  1810, 
received  a  military  education  in  the  college  of  Addiscombe, 
joined  the  Bengal  artillery  in  1828,  was  badly  wounded  at 
Cabul  in  1842,  while  serving  in  the  horse  artillery,  and  was 


taken  prisoner  by  the  Afghans,  but  escaped  in  Sept.,  1842. 
He  has  published  "Military  Operations  at  Cabul"  (1843), 
"Metallic  Boats  and  Floating  Wagons"  (1854),  and  "A 


Fortnight's  Tour  among  French  Ambulances"  (1870). 

Eyries  (JEAX  BAPTISTK  BEXOIT),  a  French  savant, 
born  in  Marseilles,  published  numerous  geographical  pa- 
pers, mostly  translations,  wrote  much  for  the  "  Biographic 
Universclle,"  and,  with  John  Pinkerton,  published  an 
"Abridgment  of  Modern  Geography"  (1827),  a  work  of 
value  in  its  day.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
Geographical  Society.  Died  in  is  16. 

Eys'ter  (MirHAEi.),  an  American  Lutheran  minister, 
was  born  May  16,  1814,  in  York  co.,  Pa.,  was  educated  at 
Gettysburg,  and  licensed  to  preach  in  1838.  His  influence 
as  a  pulpit  orator  was  very  great.  Died  Aug.  12,  1853. 

Ey'telwein  (JOHASN  ALBERT),  an  excellent  Prussian 
civil  engineer  and  physicist,  born  at  Frankfort-on-tho- 
Main  Dec.  31,  1764,  entered  the  artillery  in  his  youth, 
where  he  acquired  the  foundation  of  his  future  eminence. 
He  afterwards  held  important  civil  offices,  and  was  employ- 
ed on  a  great  variety  of  public  works.  Died  Aug.  18, 
1848.  He  published  a  "  Handbook  of  Mechanics,  of  Solids, 
and  of  Hydraulics"  (1801),  "  Handbook  of  the  Statics  of 
Solid  Bodies"  (1808),  "Handbook  of  Perspective"  (1810), 
"Elements  of  the  Higher  Analysis"  (1824),  etc. 

Eze'kicl  (i.  e.  "  God  will  strengthen"),  one  of  the  four 
greater  prophets  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  author  of  a 
canonical  book  which  bears  his  name.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  priest,  and  was  one  of  those  who  were  carried  away  in 
what  is  known  as  the  second  of  the  four  deportations  (597 
B.  C.).  He  was  sent  to  dwell  on  the  river  Chebar  or  Cha- 
boras,  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates.  From  that  place  he  ex- 
ercised his  prophetical  calling  by  pronouncing  warnings 
and  rebukes  against  Jerusalem  so  long  as  it  stood,  and  also 
by  denouncing  woes  upon  Judah's  heathen  neighbors  for 
their  attitude  towards  her  in  her  distress.  His  activity 
covered  a  period  of  twenty-two  years,  from  the  fifth  to  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  the  Captivity.  The  book  consists 
of  two  parts,  the  former  (chaps,  i.-xxiv.)  containing  pro- 
dictions  delivered  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in 
586  B.C.;  the  latter  (chaps,  xxv.-xlviii.)  containing  pre- 
dictions delivered  after  that  event.  Having  formed  an  ideal 
of  what  the  restored  Israel  was  to  be,  he  describes  the  new 
temple,  the  reformed  ritual,  and  a  re-division  of  the  country 
into  twelve  parts,  which  is  set  forth  in  mathematical  and 
geometrical  descriptions.  These  descriptions  do  not  apply  to 
anything  which  ever  existed,  cither  before  or  after,  and  this 
has  been  a  ground  of  much  unfounded  anxiety  lest  here 
should  be  an  unfulfilled  prophecy.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  the  prophet  had  a  vision  of  a  restored,  perfect,  and 
ideal  theocracy,  and  this  is  set  forth  in  mathematical  and 
geometrical  arrangements  which  are  ideally  perfect,  and 
take  no  note  of  physical  circumstances.  In  his  general  tone 
Ezckicl  is  independent  of  Jewish  dogmas.  He  gives  fresh 
and  true  interpretations  and  applications  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
which  contradict  the  traditional  interpretations.  His  view 
of  the  Gentiles  is  also  free  from  the  severity  of  the  tradi- 
tional dogma  of  Israel's  election.  Fiirst  finds  authority  in 
the  "Talmud"  for  the  assertion  that,  on  account  of  these 
things,  the  position  of  the  book  of  Ezckiel  in  the  canon  was 
uncertain  at  the  time  of  our  Lord. 

E'zion-ge'ber,  or  Ezion-gaber,  an  ancient  port 
on  the  Elanitic  arm  of  the  Red  Sea.  From  this  point 
Solomon  sent  a  fleet  to  Ophir,  and  King  Jehoshaphat  also 
built  ships  here  for  the  same  destination.  It  probably 
stood  near  Elath,  and  is  thought  by  many  to  have  been  at 
the  north-western  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  It  is 
believed  that  no  trace  of  it  now  remains. 

Ez'ra  [Heb.  "help;"  Gr. 'EirSpot],  the  name  of  several 
persons  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  the  most  important  of  whom 
was  the  famous  priest  and  scribe  who  came  with  some  6000 
Hebrew  exiles  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  about  the  year 
458  B.  C.  In  no  long  time,  probably,  he  went  back  to  Baby- 
lon, and  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  Nchcmiah  in  445  B.  C. 
As  he  is  not  mentioned  after  Nehemiah's  return  to  Babylon 
in  433  B.  C.,  he  had  probably  died,  or  gone  back  to  Baby- 
lon, before  this.  His  reputed  sepulchre  is  shown  at  a  place 
on  the  Tigris,  near  its  junction  with  the  Euphrates. 

Ez'ra,  The'Book  of,  called  in  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles of  the  Anglican  Church  "  The  First  Book  of  Esdras," 
following  the  Vulgate.  It  narrates  the  history  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation  on  their  return  to  Jerusalem  from  the  Babylo- 
nian captivity,  and  during  the  subsequent  period  of  their 
re-establishment  in  the  land  of  their  fathers.  It  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  books  of  Chronicles,  and  is  mostly  a  com- 
pilation, probably  by  Ezra,  who,  though  he  put  the  whole 
together,  himself  wrote  only  the  last  four  chapters.  It  is 
written  partly  in  Hebrew  and  partly  in  Chaldee,  the  Chal- 
dee  portion  beginning  at  iv.  8  and  extending  to  vi.  18. 
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